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THE  MARKET  SITUATION. 

Intense  business  activity  prevails  in  all 
directions,  as  for  weeks  past,  and  the  recent 
quarterly  report  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  our  premier  industrial,  which 
is  so  closely  watched  by  the  business  com¬ 
munity,  indicates  how  great  has  been  the 
recovery  from  the  contraction  forced  by 
the  inclemencies  of  the  winter  season.  As 
was  remarked  in  the  trade,  no  one  could 
contend  against  the  severe  weather  condi¬ 
tions  that  prevailed  during  certain  weeks 
early  in  the  year,  but,  with  those  condi¬ 
tions  modified,  it  is  possible  for  managerial 
ability  to  accomplish  something  and  that 
has  been  done  in  many  instances,  not  only 
through  the  exertions  of  the  railroad  officials 
themselves,  but  through  the  efforts  of  the 
United  States  Railroad  Administration. 

A  better  car  supply  at  bituminous  mines 
in  seaboard  territory  is  noted,  and  the  mod¬ 
ification  of  priority  orders  so  as  to  give  all 
mines  a  share  of  this  class  of  business 
causes  a  better  distribution  of  the  cars  that 
are  available,  producing  a  more  healthy  con¬ 
dition  in  the  mining  regions.  But  the  fact 
remains  that  coal  is  scarce  and  hfird  to  get 
in  the  East.  Bituminous  in  particular  has 
been  in  restricted  supply  in  tidewater  mar¬ 
kets,  though  the  bunker  coal  situation  is 
somewhat  less  stringent  than  it  was  a  week 
or  two  ago. 

A  feature  of  the  trade,  most  unusual  at 
this  time  of  the  year,  is  found  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  many  buyers  in  the  soft  coal  fields. 
Dealers,  both  wholesale  and  retail,  con¬ 
sumers  both  large  and  small,  in  considerable 
numbers  are  looking  around  actively.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  trade  have  to  act  as  purchas¬ 
ing  agents  and  earn  the  commission  de¬ 
creed  thereto,  as  it  is  found  that  operators 
are  demanding  the  full  price  and  naturally 
are  able  to  get  it  under  present  conditions. 
Another  feature  that  is  noticed  is  the  in¬ 
sistence  of  wholesale  houses  on  written 
authority  from  consumers  to  buy  for  them, 
that  the  strict  letter  of  the  Government  reg¬ 
ulations  may  be  thoroughly  observed. 

In  the  affairs  of  the  day  the  railroad  de¬ 
mand  is  a  big  factor  in  causing  the  scarcity 
of  soft  coal.  Railroad  interests  are  buy¬ 
ing  liberally,  and,  having  all  the  more 
privileges  now  that  the  Government  con¬ 
trols  both  coal  and  railroad  interests,  are 
being  served  in  liberal  fashion. 

It  might  be  said  that  rather  more  than  the 


usual  degree  of  interest  centers  about  the 
mining  fields  through  the  affairs  of  the  job¬ 
bers  and  the  operators  being  focused  there 
at  close  range  to  so  large  an  extent.  An 
article  in  another  column  relative  to  the 
situation  of  the  small  jobber  will  no  doubt 
be  found  of  interest.  It  is  pointed  out  that 
while  these  useful  members  of  the  coal 
community  secured  through  their  national 
association  an  allowance  of  fifteen  cents  a 
ton,  it  is  found  that  a  number  of  producers 
plan  to  obtain  this  extra  amount,  and  while 
the  swapping  of  coal  is  prohibited,  there 
would  seem  to  be  in  some  instances  an  ar¬ 
rangement  made  to  accomplish  the  same 
end. 

There-  has  not  been  quite  so  much  heard 
of  the  Fuel  Administration  and  its  activities 
in  the  recent  past,  and  while  the  trade  is 
still  smarting  under  blows  received,  with 
the  usual  optimism  they  hope  for  the  best, 
the  spirit  of  patriotism,  too,  combining  to 
cause  a  more  pleasant  attitude  towards  the 
Government  authorities.  All  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  Government  at  the  present  time,  it  is 
recognized,  and  there  is  nothing  like  the 
usual  chances  for  individual  initiative  to  ac¬ 
complish  results.  Diversions,  whifch  have 
taken  the  place  of  the  former  confiscations, 
continue  even  with  bettering  car  service,  but 
one  and  all  are  quite  well  used  to  that  sit¬ 
uation  now. 

In  a  general  way,  the  bituminous  situa¬ 
tion  is  much  easier  in  the  West  than  in  the 
East.  There  are  spots  in  the  Middle  West 
where  coal  of  some  descriptions  is  hard  to 
move  and  mines  are  running  on  reduced 
headway  because  of  unsatisfactory  market 
conditions.  On  the  other  hand,  the  higher 
grades  of  western  prepared  coals,  which 
make  an  acceptable  substitute  for  smokeless 
in  the  western  domestic  trade,  are  in  strong, 
almost  urgent,  demand. 

Good  reports  come  from  the  anthracite 
field  as  to  tonnage  produced,  but  the  demand 
is  such  that,  large  as  is  the  output,  it  seems 
to  be  spread  out  pretty  thin,  as  the  saying 
is,  in  making  distribution  to  the  trade.  No. 
3  buckwheat  is  reported  fairly  easy  in  cer¬ 
tain  offices,  aiid  No.  2  is  in  fair  supply.  No. 
1  buckwheat  and  pea  coal  are  very  scarce 
not  only  because  of  the  actual  absence  of 
tonnage  but  because  of  the  regulations  pio- 
viding  for  distribution  on  the  1916  basis. 
That  is  perhaps  a  fairer  arrangement  than 
distribution  on  the  1917  basis,  for  abnormal 


conditions  prevailed  far  and  wide  last  year, 
but  in  many  cities  and  towns  the  increased 
demand  for  coal  has  been  great  during  the 
past  twelve  months  and  more,  and  the  quota 
of  1916  does  not  begin  to  meet  the  require 
ments. 

Perhaps,  if  the  tonnage  keeps  up  and  it 
is  found  that  the  anthracite  producers  can 
record  a  gain  of  substantial  proportions 
there  will  be  some  liberality  shown  in  dis¬ 
tribution,  but  thus  far  dealers  find,  on  the 
one  hand  a  limitation  of  their  stock  on  hand, 
coupled  with  a  particularly  urgent  demand. 
Certainly  there  has  been  an  abundance  of 
advice  as  to  early  purchasing  of  coal  this 
year,  and  the  community  is  seeking  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  retail  trade  as  never  before 
and  guarding  against  distress  and  incon¬ 
venience  next  winter.  “  1  oo  much  of  a  good 
thing,”  it  is  reported  by  some  dealers. 

Boats  are  reported  scarce  hereabouts,  and 
if  the  Government  puts  any  harbor  craft 
the  Erie  Canal,  that  will  make  the  situation 
tighter  yet.  There  are  rumors  as  to  many 
being  taken,  but,  as  is  well  known,  few  are 
taken  into  the  confidence  of  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  in  war  times,  and  one  can  only  wait 
and  see  what  will  develop.  While  the  taking 
of  boats  will  interfere  with  water  transpor¬ 
tation,  there  will  be  added  benefit  to  the 
railroads  and  the  result  to  the  business  com¬ 
munity  in  general  may  be  beneficial.  For 
the  time  being  the  tidewater  trade  is  some¬ 
what  worse  off  than  the  line  trade,  and 
those  concerned  in  the  former  branch  of  the 
business  are  reluctant  to  believe  that  any 
large  number  of  boats  will  be  taken. 

Much  satisfaction  is  expressed  that  the 
railroads  did  not  get  a  reduced  price  for 
their  fuel  coal.  Surely  they  wanted  to  trim 
the  coal  man’s  profit,  and  it  was  with  grat¬ 
ification  that  those  accustomed  to  handling 
this  line  of  business  learned  of  the  decision 
in  their  favor.  While  that  was  a  number  of 
days  ago,  it  is  still  being  talked  of,  and  the. 
opinion  is  freely  expressed  that  the  saving 
to  the  community  in  general  through  the  re¬ 
duction  of  transportation  costs  would  have 
been  more  apparent  than  real. 


Many  retailers  are  building  up  no  little 
amount  of  trouble  for  themselves  by  ac¬ 
cepting  orders  for  deliveries  of  certain 
specified  grades  and  quality  of  domestic 
sizes  of  anthracite.  Under  the  new  admin¬ 
istration  rulings,  anthracite  has  lost  much 
of  its  various  grades  and  dealers  will  find  it 
practically  impossible  to  fill  their  orders  as 
per  specifications  in  these  instances.  All 
of  the  wholesale  houses  have  explained  this 
matter  to  retailers,  but  the  explanation  is 
evidently  of  little  avail,  so  often  does  some 
dealer  explain  his  position  to  shippers. 

The  War  Industries  Board  is  making  an 
exhaustive  study  of  transportation  condi¬ 
tions  on  the  eastern  railroads,  with  a  view 
to  making  some  rearrangement  of  freight 
movement,  to  the  end  that  shipments  of 
general  merchandise  over  certain  of  the 
more  important  bituminous  carrying  roads 
will  be  curtailed,  thus  leaving  those  lines  in 
a  position  to  devote  their  energies  more 
largely  to  the  transportation  of  coal.  It  is 
.  also  probable,  according  to  advices  from 
Washington,  that  the  location  of  additional 
war  industries  in  the  eastern  States  will  be 
prohibited.  Every  such  addition  to  manu¬ 
facturing  activities  in  the  East  further  com 
plicates  traffic  problems. 
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Trade  Conditions  at  New  York. 

Less  Pressure  for  Chestnut  and  Smaller  Steam  Sizes  of  Authracite  —  Car  Supply  Better  in 

Bituminous  Fields. 


The  dictum  of  the  Fuel  Administration  that  an¬ 
thracite  must  be  sent  to  tidewater  as  rapidly  as  it 
can  be  taken  away  is  not  apt  to  be  reflected  by  an 
immediate  increase  in  tidewater  shipments.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  volume  of  hard  coal  tonnage  mov¬ 
ing  this  way  has  been  regulated  for  some  time  past 
to  conform,  in  a  general  way,  with  the  carrying  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  barges  available  for  this  branch  of  the 
trade.  This  is  particularly  true  as  regards  New 
England  shipments,  for  there  is  a  shortage  of  both 
tugs  and  barges  of  the  type  suitable  for  navigating 
the  Sound  and  the  more  open  waters  beyond. 

It  is  perhaps  true  that  more  tonnage  could  be  de¬ 
livered  locally  with  the  equipment  at  hand,  but  the 
increase  would  be  relatively  small.  There  are  no 
surplus  barges  about  the  harbor  in  the  sense  that 
boats  are  tied  up  from  lack  of  orders.  There  is, 
however,  more  or  less  idleness  and  lost  motion  in 
adjusting  the  barge  supply  to  the  coal  supply  under 
the  present  system,  by  which  each  shipper  arranges 
for  his  own  transportation.  Time  is  frequently  lost 
in  chartering  boats  and  holding  them  until  a  cargo 
is  available,  and  on  other  occasions  cars  are  detained 
at  the  piers  because  of  some  shipper’s  inability  to 
make  prompt  arrangements  for  dumping  them. 

Unquestionably  there  is  merit  in  the  plan  now  un¬ 
der  discussion  to  pool  water  transportation  facilities 
in  the  local  trade.  Since  the  purpose  is  to  attain 
greater  efficiency  without  curtailing  the  profits  of 
boat  owners  to  an  unreasonable  extent,  if  at  all,  it 
appears  as  if  the  plan  will  eventually  be  carried  out 
without  encountering  any  very  strong  opposition.  It 
will  not,  however,  solve  the  anthracite  problem  for 
New  York  City.  Nothing  but  a  very  large  increase 
in  the  number  of  barges  available,  as  well  as  in  the 
tonnage  coming  to  tidewater,  would  put  the  domes¬ 
tic  trade  in  a  comparatively  easy  position. 

The  advice,  “place  your  orders  early,’’  has  been  so 
generally  observed  by  the  consuming  public  that  the 
retailers  have  more  orders  booked  than  they  can 
possibly  fill  for  months  to  come.  As  is  always  the 
case  when  the  buying  represents  future  requirements 
rather  than  current  necessities,  there  is  more  or  less 
inequality  in  the  demand  for  the  different  domestic 
sizes.  The  greatest  pressure  just  at  present  is  for 
stove  and  egg.  Chestnut  would  be  in  oversupply 
were  it  not  that  most  shippers  require  their  custom¬ 
ers  to  take  a  proportionate  amount  of  that  size  when 
ordering  the  larger  sizes.  Broken  is  fully  as  tight 
as  the  more  strictly  domestic  sizes,  and  the  same  is 
true  of  pea,  but  to  quite  an  extent  the  demand  for 
both  sizes  represents  industrial  needs. 

The  steam  sizes  are  gradually  loosening  up,  al¬ 
though  this  tendency  has  not  proceeded  very  far  in 
the  case  of  No.  1  buckwheat.  Culm  has  been  more 
or  less  of  a  drug  in  this  market  for  weeks  past,  and 
barle3r  has  been  getting  in  the  same  class.  Now  some 
grades  of  rice  take  considerable  pushing  to  keep  them 
off  demurrage  when  shipped  without  any  very  defi¬ 
nite  knowledge  of  what  the  ultimate  destination  will 
be.  The  higher  grades,  however,  are  snapped  up 
eagerly  whenever  offered  and  the  advantage  is  still 
very  much  with  the  seller. 

Bituminous  Operators  Feel  Encouraged. 

Central  Pennsylvania  operators,  as  well  as  those 
in  the  Fairmont  region  and  most  other  bituminous 
fields  shipping  to  tidewater  have  been  considerably 
heartened  during  the  past  fortnight  by  a  moderate, 
but  well-defined  improvement  in  car  supply.  Whether 
this  is  to  be  attributed  more  to  an  absolute  and  im¬ 
portant  increase  in  the  total  number  of  cars  or  to  a 
more  equitable  distribution  of  the  same  number 
among  the  different  mines  is  a  question  which  cannot 
be  definitely  answered  until  the  official  figures  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  car  loadings  are  published. 

Undoubtedly  both  factors  enter  into  the  calculation 
to  some  extent.  For  one  thing,  priority  orders  and 
assigned  cars  have  been  done  away  with  in  nearly 
all  districts  to  the  extent  that  certain  mines  are  no 


longer  enabled  to  operate  at  full  capacity,  while 
others  are  idle  a  good  share  of  the  time.  Many  im¬ 
portant  consumers,  including  war  industries,  public 
utilities,  etc.,  still  have  priority  rights  which  must  be 
observed,  while,  of  course,  the  repuirements  of  the 
railroads,  the  navy,  the  army  transport  service  and 
other  branches  of  the  Government  have  precedence 
over  everything  else.  Yet  the  manner  of  distributing 
the  car  supply  to  take  care  of  these  requirements  has 
been  so  modified  as  to  do  away,  in  large  measure, 
with  the  inequalities  which  until  recently  had  been 
a  source  of  serious  complaint  on  the  part  of  both 
operators  and  miners. 

The  matter  is  now  being  left  largely  to  the  discre¬ 
tion  of  the  Fuel  Administration’s  district  representa¬ 
tives — or  car  distributors,  as  they  are  more  com¬ 
monly  called,  in  the  region.  These  officials  see  to  it 
that  every  mine  gets  its  pro  rata  of  the  total  car  sup¬ 
ply  week  by  week,  so  far  as  it  is  feasible  to  regulate 
the  distribution  with  that  end  in  view,  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  certain  operations  have  orders  from 
buyers  with  priority  rights.  They  are  simply  given 
cars  to  load  and  told  where  to  consign  them,  receiv¬ 
ing  their  pay  at  the  Government  price,  regardless  of 
where  the  tonnage  goes.  The  adoption  of  this 
method  was  necessary,  for  one  thing,  to  prevent  the 
exodus  of  mine  workers  from  plants  that  had  not 
previously  been  getting  assigned  cars  for  railroad 
fuel  or  priority  consumers. 

But  while  there  is  a  somewhat  better  feeling  in 
operating  circles,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  job¬ 
bers  are  carried  away  with  exuberant  optimism. 
They  are  still  in  the  predicament  of  the  young  man 
who  was  “all  dressed  up  and  no  place  to  go.”  Or¬ 
ders  are  stacked  up  high  in  the  offices  of  purchasing 
agent  jobbers,  but  tonnage  with  which  to  fill  the  or¬ 
ders  is  difficult  to  arrange  for  at  the  mines,  and  when 
a  few  cars  are  finally  lined  up  it  is  by  no  means  un¬ 
usual  for  them  to  be  diverted  by  order  of  the  Fuel 
Administration  or  some  other  Government  agency,  in 
which  event  the  jobber  generally  loses  his  commission 
on  the  shipment. 

Moreover,  many  small  operators,  it  is  charged, 
make  a  practice  of  disposing  of  their  free  tonnage 
through  friends  in  the  region  who  have  procured 
jobbers’  licenses  and  made  purchasing  agancy  ar¬ 
rangements  with  consumers  to  the  detriment  of 
legitimate  middle  houses  who  would  otherwise  have 
been  the  medium  of  distribution.  Still,  every  jobber, 
it  would  appear,  has  some  mine  connections  which 
are  so  firmly  established  as  to  assure  him  getting 
enough  tonnage  to  keep  going  with,  even  if  he  is  not 
riding  on  the  top  wave  of  prosperity. 


Premium  for  Export  Coke. 

Washington,  May  2. — Price  on  coke  in  the  export 
trade  has  been  increased  60  cents  a  ton  by  the  Fuel 
Administration.  This  applies  to  coke  going  to  pos¬ 
sessions  or  dependencies  of  the  United  States  as 
well  as  to  tonnage  shipped  to  foreign  countries.  In 
this  connection  the  following  announcement  was 
made  by  the  Fuel  Administration : 

“The  order  issued  by  Fuel  Administrator  Garfield 
recites  that  handling  coke  for  export  involves  certain 
expenses  of  assembling,  loading,  selling  and,  financ¬ 
ing,  and  provides  that  no  coke  shall  be  sold  or 
delivered  for  export  to  any  foreign  country  except 
by  permit  issued  by  the  Fuel  Administration  to  the 
vendor  authorizing  the  sale. 

“The  5  per  cent,  provided  for  in  the  order  of 
March  26,  1918,  for  coke  manufactured  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River  and  sold  and  delivered  west  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  may  be  added  to  the  price 
for  all  coke  exported  from  the  Pacific  Coast  in 
addition  to  the  60  cents  allowed  in  the  regulation 
issued  today. 

“Coal  for  export  is  permitted  to  be  sold  at  $1.35 
in  excess  of  prices  for  other  purposes,  under  a 
regulation  issued  by  the  Fuel  Administration  some 
months  ago.” 


Trade  Conditions 

at  Philadelphia. 

Retailers  Clamoring  for  Anthracite  Tonnage — Pro¬ 
ducers  Complain  of  Car  Distribution. 

April,  the  first  month  of  the  coal  year,  has  come 
and  gone,  and  without  to  any  perceptible  degree  re¬ 
stocking  the  practically  empty  coal  pockets  against 
next  winter’s  requirements.  The  month  has  not  been 
a  severe  one  in  contrast  to  those  of  the  few  past 
years.  In  the  main,  weather  conditions  were  favor¬ 
able  to  fuel  conservation,  to  mining,  and  to  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  anthracite.  With  all  this,  May  opens 
with  greater  prospects  of  a  repetition  of  the  dire  fuel 
conditions  experienced  last  winter,  and  its  assurance 
is  daily  being  more  forcefully  impressed  on  the  dis¬ 
tributing  authorities. 

In  normal  times  shipping  conditions  at  the  moment 
might  be  considered  excellent.  At  the  same  time 
there  is  a  want  of  cars,  and  movement  is  retarded  in 
this  way  or  that.  There  seem  to  be  care  aplenty, 
and  yet  there  are  complaints  of  the  receipts  being 
wholly  inadequate  to  meet  the  demand.  The  operat¬ 
ors  continue  to  ship  only  on  an  allotment  basis,  giv¬ 
ing  consignees  coal  only  in  quantity  according  to 
amount  of  shipments  made  in  the  1916-1917  coal  year. 
This  is  not  sufficient  to  cover  their  needs.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  that  operators  have  more  orders  on  the  books 
than  can  be  filled,  and  retailers  are  simply  swamped 
with  orders. 

The  call  from  the  household  consumer  is  greater 
than  ever.  Many  retailers  have  one-third  or  more  of 
the  year’s  tonnage  on  order  as  a  result  of  the  first 
month’s  order  taking.  This  makes  an  unusual  condi¬ 
tion  so  far  as  the  cellar  bins  are  concerned.  Coal  is 
going  from  the  mines  direct  to  the  private  bins  as 
fast  as  it  is  being  received.  Only  the  want  of  retail 
yard  labor  hinders  in  this  respect.  Unless  the  pres¬ 
ent  ratio  of  deliveries  from  the  mines  increases,  all 
the  coal  mined  for  Philadelphia  delivery  will  go  di¬ 
rect  to  the  private  bins  this  summer  and  the  yard 
pockets  will  continue  practically  empty. 

Still  another  feature  to  be  taken  into  consideration 
in  this  city  is  the  abnormal  increase  in  demand,  due 
to  the  marked  increase  in  population.  Labor  is  mi¬ 
grating  to  this  industrial  center  at  a  marked  pace, 
made  necessary  by  the  constant  increase  in  war  mu¬ 
nition  manufacturies  and  shipbuilding.  This  will  re¬ 
sult  in  a  marked  increase  in  the  domestic  fuel  re¬ 
quirements  for  the  year,  as  well  as  for  steam 
purposes. 

The  Bituminous  Situation. 

The  bituminous  situation  shows  little  improvement, 
so  far  as  meeting  an  abnormal  demand  is  concerned. 
While  indications  point  to  a  straightening  out  of 
hitches  here  and  there  which  operated  against  meet¬ 
ing  commercial  requirements,  complaints  or  injustices 
are  bobbing  up  from  new  sources.  The  matter  of 
doing  away  with  assigned  cars  for  fuel  loading  and 
a  pro  rata  car  distribution  seems  to  have  been  held 
up  in  the  central  Pennsylvania  regions.  The  same 
scarcity  of  cars  continues  at  mines  not  on  the  rail¬ 
road  fuel  lists.  Reports  given  out  at  executive  offices 
of  central  Pennsylvania  mining  concerns  are  dis¬ 
couraging  in  this  regard. 

A  rather  unusual  complaint  which  manifested  itself 
during  the  week  was  in  relation  to  the  overcomman¬ 
deering  of  bunkering  coal  by  the  United  States  Ship¬ 
ping  Board.  According  to  the  complaints  made  in 
this  respect  it  is  averred  that  in  the  efforts  to  get 
sufficient  coal  to  bunker  troop  and  munitions  ships, 
and  in  their  zeal  to  move  these  ships  promptly  and 
with  dispatch,  which  is  just  and  right,  the  comman¬ 
deering  of  bunker  coal  shipments  is  here  and  there 
being  overdone.  As  a  result,  so  complaints  go,  the 
piers  at  these  points  become  choked  up,  and  in  order 
to  make  room  for  coal  running  some  of  it  has  to  be 
gotten  out  of  the  way.  This  surplus,  then,  it  is  al¬ 
leged,  is  peddled  out  to  ships  not  on  the  essential 
list,  thereby  interfering  with  the  regular  trade  of 
bunker  coal  shippers.  Instances  of  such  alleged  in¬ 
terferences  with  the  legitimate  jobbing  interests  have 
been  reported  before,  but  the  complaints  seem  to  be¬ 
come  more  and  more  persistent. 
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Another  complaint  is  against  the  order  allowing 
box-car  holdings  to  move  only  westward.  Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  local  houses  returning  from  Western 
tours  say  central  Pennsylvania  coal  for  commercial 
purposes  is  more  plentiful  in  the  West  than  it  is  here. 
They  urge  that  the  restrictions  on  box-car  loadings 
should  now  be  lifted,  at  least  for  a  time,  both  that 
there  may  be  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  central 
Pennsylvania  product,  and  to  meet  an  abnormal  de¬ 
mand  eastward  with  an  apparent  surplus  in  the  op^ 
posite  direction.  rr  rr  p 


Trade  Conditions  at  Baltimore. 


Big  Shortage  of  Coal  Anticipated  Shortly — Situation 
Disappoints  Trade. 

After  a  fairly  easy  period  of  two  weeks  under 
the  zoning  system  a  bad  break  has  come  in  the 
movement  of  coal  to  this  city,  and  coal  men  are 
predicting  that  unless  there  is  a  quick  betterment 
that  a  big  shortage  will  develop  in  the  local  situation 
that  will  cause  new  curtailment  of  industrial  life. 
At  present  the  local  terminals  arc  swept  clear  of  soft 
coal  that  is  possible  for  distribution  here  and  nu¬ 
merous  factories  are  clamoring  for  fuel  anew. 

The  situation,  as  developed  here,  came  as  a  de¬ 
cided  disappointment  to  the  trade.  The  past  week 
had  closed  and  the  present  week  had  opened  with 
apparently  fairly  bright  prospects  for  supply.  Since 
the  zoning  system  had  become  effective  which  cut  off 
Pennsylvania  R.  R.  soft  coal  from  this  territory 
the  loss  had  been  more  than  made  up  by  diversions 
of  fuel  that  had  been  embargoed  by  the  P.  &  R-,  in 
the  Cumberland  gateway  region,  and  which  had  been 
sent  to  this  city  to  clehr  up  congestion  at  the  junc¬ 
tion  points.  Some  of  this  coal  went  for  vessel  load¬ 
ing,  some  for  the  Shipping  Board  use  and  some  was 
turned  over  to  Fuel  Administrator  Meyer  for  his 
distribution  orders.  The  consumers  on  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  lines  that  must  now  look  to  B.  &  O.  or 
Western  Maryland  Ry.  coals  were  taken  care  of, 
a  considerable  tonnage  was  diverted  to  industries 
here  of  an  essential  character  that  had  run  short 
and  at  times  there  was  from  800  to  1,000  loaded 
cars  noted  at  the  railroad  terminals  for  all  pur¬ 
poses.  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  however,  saw  a 
break  from  all  this,  and  the  Fuel  Administration 
officials  received  warning  from  distribution  com¬ 
mittees  to  the  west  that  all  the  railroads  were  so 
congested  that  there  was  little  hope  of  any  exten¬ 
sive  coal  deliveries  for  some  days.  The  B.  &  O. 
failed  first,  and  this  was  followed  by  the  Western 
Maryland,  which  on  Tuesday,  for  instance,  was  re¬ 
ported  to  have  placed  but  14  cars  here.  Well- 
posted  coal  men  were  predicting  that  the  coming 
week  would  see  serious  coal  supply  difficulties  in 
this  territory. 

Unless  the  B.  &  O.  and  Western  Maryland  officials 
hump  themselves  and  get  coal  supplies  through  in 
better  shape  they  will  be  adding  fuel  to  the  fire 
kindled  by  some  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  officials  and 
some  Pennsylvania  line  consumers  who  are  under¬ 
stood  to  be  working  for  a  change  in  the  embargo 
against  the  Pennsylvania  to  this  district  and  to  Wash¬ 
ington  section.  The  Government  itself  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  situation  as  the  middle  of  the  present 
week  found  the  terminals  at  Curtis  Bay  and  Port 
Covington  swept  clear  of  coal  that  could  be  used 
locally  and  of  coal  needed  by  the  Shipping  Board. 
This  coal,  of  low  volatile  variety,  was  not  to  be 
had  here,  and  there  were  bookings  of  ships  here 
without  fuel  to  fill  the  wants.  There  was  some 
coal  for  New  England  shipment,  but  this  coastwise 
fuel  is  of  gas  variety,  and  could  not  be  diverted 
for  bunker,  Shipping  Board  cargo  or  local  use. 

While  the  weather  remains  cool  for  the  most  part, 
the  average  anthracite  consumer  is  apparently  not 
hurrying  to  get  coal,  and  this  despite  his  experiences 
of  last  winter.  It  is  just  as  well,  however,  as  there 
is  not  much  coal  arriving  to  meet  the  demands. 
The  situation  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  a  certain  ele¬ 
ment  of  the  consumers  who  have  put  their  orders 
on  the  books  of  the  coal  men,  probably  urged  largely 
by  the  fact  that  the  State  Fuel  Administrator  has  is¬ 
sued  several  warnings  to  get  in  next  fall's  and  win¬ 
ter’s  supply  early,  are  demanding  deliveries  at  once, 
and  the  coal  men'  for  the  most  part  cannot  give 


them  even  the  two-thirds  allowed  by  the  adminis¬ 
tration.  As  this  fact  becomes  more  generally  known 
it  will  probably  lead  to  a  much  more  urgent  demand 
both  from  consumers  who  have  booked  their  orders 
and  from  those  yet  to  come  forward,  to  put  the  coal 
in  their  bins  at  once.  With  the  deliveries  here  now 
too  small  to  care  for  even  two-thirds  of  the  spring 
demand  for  immediate  delivery,  with  bins  all  over  the 
city  carrying  practically  no  surplus  stock,  and  with 
the  railroad  relief  promise  not  too  encouraging,  there 
is  small  wonder  that  maybe  coal  men  are  looking  at 
the  situation  askance.  The  trade  feels  that  consum¬ 
ers  will  be  lucky  indeed  if  two-thirds  of  their  wants 
are  in  their  bins  when  winter  comes  again. 

W.  H. 


Trade  Conditions  at  Boston. 

The  coal  situation  throughout  New  England  has 
not  improved  at  all  during  the  past  week.  Indeed, 
it  appears  on  the  surface  that  conditions  have  be¬ 
come  even  less  favorable  and  the  outlook  is  such 
as  to  give  everyone  connected  in  any  way  with 
the  coal  business  food  for  a  great  deal  of  thought. 
Advices  that  the  powers  at  Washington  might 
shortly  make  use  of  all  the  available  vessel  ton¬ 
nage  for  transporting  troops  and  munitions  to  the 
seat  of  war  have  certainly  made  the  outlook  for  an 
adequate  supply  of  fuel  in  this  section  of  the  country 
decidedly  gloomy.  While  many  have  been  able  to 
glean  a  little  hope  from  the  fact  that  colliers  would 
not  be  of  much  use  in  moving  troops,  this  hope 
is,  now  shattered  by  the  advices  that  the  colliers 
are  particularly  adaptable  for  the  shipment  of  rail¬ 
road  supplies,  which  are  needed  in  a  very  large  way 
on  the  other  side. 

Thus,  with  such  action  likely  at  any  moment,  it  is 
possible  to  see  an  almost  complete  crippling  of  the 
coastwise  coal  carrying  service,  especially  insofar 
as  bituminous  is  concerned.  All  hopes  of  relief  in 
the  coal  situation  in  New  England  have  been  pinned 
on  the  water  side,  and  with  decrease  rather  than 
increase  imminent  in  the  available  shipping  facilities 
only  a  complete  shutdown  of  much  New  England 
industry  is  in  sight. 

The  proposed  zoning  plan  for  New  England,  which 
was  thought  by  certain  factions  to  be  one  method 
of  relieving  the  situation  here,  is  still  hanging  fire. 
After  numerous  conferences  by  the  interests  in 
whose  hands  the  matter  stands  for  consideration,  the 
benefits  that  would  be  derived  from  such  zoning  are 
less  evident  than  they  appeared  at  first  and  there  are 
those  who  feel  that  a  zoning  plan  might  work  harm 
rather  than  good  for  New  England  as  a  whole. 
Increased  shipments  to  all-rail  points  would  most 
likely  result,  but  from  every  indication  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  tidewater  points  would  in  all  probability  find 
less  coal  coming  in  and  it  is  in  the  tidewater  sec¬ 
tion  that  the  greatest  shortage  of  fuel  exists  today. 

The  anthracite  situation  in  this  section  does  not 
look  at  all  good.  In  fact,  leading  anthracite  factors 
here  feel  blue  about  the  supply  of  domestic  fuel 
for  the  coming  winter,  and  indications  are  for  even 
worse  conditions  than  obtained  this  past  winter. 
Retailers  in  all  sections  of  New  England  are  con¬ 
stantly  asking  shippers  to  increase  allotments,  for 
in  practically  every  instance  there  is  more  than 
enough  tonnage  coming  along  to  meet  current  de¬ 
mands.  The  press  and  retailers  in  general  have 
been  urging  householders  to  order  their  year’s  sup¬ 
ply,  and  as  they  have  pretty  generally  obeyed,  the 
result  that  dealers  have  orders  piled  high  upon 
wlych  to  date  they  have  been  able  to  accomplish 
nothing  toward  filling. 

Really,  the  only  favorable  thing  to  be  said  about 
the  anthracite  situation  here  is  that  shipments,  both 
all-rail  and  water,  are  considerably  more  equitably 
distributed  now  than  heretofore.  That  is,  instead 
of  forwarding  a  consignment  two-thirds  stove  and 
one-third  broken,  or  in  some  equally  undesirable 
manner,  sizes  are  being  matched  up.  Then,  too, 
shippers  are  spreading  shipments  out  among  dealers 
better  than  in  the  past  year,  so  that  although  short¬ 
age  is  still  very  evident,  it  will  most  likely  be  more 
evenly  experienced.  Shipments  against  April  orders 
of  domestic  sizes  of  anthracite  as  a  whole  are  con¬ 
siderably  less  than  half  filled,  one-third  being  the 
quota  in  many  instances. 


Bituminous  Outlook  Most  Discouraging. 

While  the  situation  in  anthracite  is  bad,  it  is  three 
times  as  distressing  in  bituminous.  Even  though 
shipments  by  the  few  houses  here  which  have  taken 
contracts  for  tidewater  business  were  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  during  the  month  just  closed,  nearly  100  per 
cent  of  specifications  having  been  realized,  the  de¬ 
mand  for  steam  coal  all  over  New  England  is  very 
strong  and  all  consumers  are  running  on  very 
small  reserve  stocks.  And  the  prospects  of  their 
being  increased  are  not  at  all  bright.  While  ship¬ 
ments  to  consumers  who  are  fortunate  enough  to 
be  under  contract  have  been  good,  there  are  so 
many  not  covered  by  contracts  who  are  getting  con¬ 
siderably  less  than  their  actual  requirements  that 
the  situation  as  a  whole  does  not  average  up  at  all 
well.  The  majority  of  New  England  industries  are 
managing  to  maintain  activities  fairly  well,  but 
there  is  a  lot  of  the  steam  sizes  of  anthracite  being 
used  to  patch  out  the  bituminous  supply  and  in 
many  instances  cord  wood  is  being  consumed  in 
no  small  way. 

New  business  in  the  Boston  market  is  practically 
unheard  of  nowadays  other  than  the  steam  sizes  of 
anthracite,  for  which  orders  are  still  being  taken  on 
a  liberal  scale.  Few  houses  here  will  consider  any 
further  orders  for  anthracite,  and  spot  bituminous 
is  so  infrequently  offered  that  it  has  almost  ceased 
to  exist. 

The  vessel  freight  situation  is  attracting  consid¬ 
erable  attention.  The  temporary  improvement  in 
loadings  at  the  southern  ports,  particularly  Hampton 
Roads,  has  brought  about  a  demand  for  space,  but 
shipping  interests  have  little  to  offer.  Rates  for 
independent  bottoms  from  New  York  to  New  Eng¬ 
land  hold  at  a  basis  of  $2.50  to  Boston,  and  in  view 
of  the  renewed  interest  in  this  matter  on  the  part 
of  the  Shipping  Board  it  is  likely  that  nothing 
higher  will  be  asked,  for  a  while  at  least.  The  rates 
from  southern  ports  are  unchanged,  $3.25  for  gov¬ 
ernment  controlled  boats  and  $3.50  for  tonnage 
under  2,500  to  Boston. 

E.  C.  C. 


Trade  Conditions  at  Buffalo. 

The  coal  trade  as  a  whole  is  unsatisfactory.  Ship¬ 
pers  say  that,  with  bituminous  not  improving,  there 
is  a  decided  turn  for  the  worse  in  anthracite.  This 
is  a  season  of  change  and  scarcity  with  all  coal,  on 
account  of  the  opening  of  the  lakes,  but  for  the  most 
part  the  extra  scarcity  is  apparent  only,  as  coal  is 
being  accumulated  at  the  lake  ports,  anthracite  at 
Buffalo  and  bituminous  at  the  Ohio  ports,  for  the 
annual  supply  of  the  upper  lakes,  so  that  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  not  as  bad  as  it  seems. 

At  the  same  time  the  feeling  is  not  hopeful.  The 
trade  does  not  look  to  see  the  present  scarcity  dis¬ 
appear  right  away,  and  there  are  predictions  from 
high  authority  to  the  effect  that  the  coming  winter 
will  see  a  very  big  shortage  to  face  at  a  time  when 
it  is  not  common  to  mine  as  much  coal  as  is  used. 
If  this  half-closed  season  is  to  arrive  with  the  mines 
unable  to  turn  out  a  surplus  during  the  summer, 
what  is  to  be'  the  situation  in  winter?  The  only 
possible  ray  of  hope  lies  in  the  probability  that  next 
winter  will  be  much  milder  than  last,  though  there 
is  no  assurance  of  it. 

The  two  former  winters  were  cold  enough  to  fore¬ 
cast  an  open  winter  in  the  one  lately  passed,  yet  it 
was  the  hardest  on  record.  So  no  certainty  is  pos¬ 
sible,  and  the  worst  is  feared,  in  both  anthracite  and 
bituminous.  Buffalo  has  plenty  of  coal  at  present,  if 
immediate  needs  are  considered,  though  the  consum¬ 
ers  of  anthracite,  when  they  ask  for  coal,  are  con¬ 
fronted  with  a  blank  to  fill  out  as  to  former  require¬ 
ments,  present  supply  and  future  needs,  after  which 
the  information  is  given  that  the  order  will  be  filled 
in  part  in  its  regular  turn.  So  the  consumer  waits 
and  wonders  when  he  is  to  have  any  coal. 

The  bituminous  jobbers  are  doing  considerable 
business,  but  are  very  dissatisfied  both  with  present 
sales  and  prospective  business.  They  have  no  real 
status  in  the  trade  and  are  afraid  that  they  are  not 
going  to  have  any  on  which  they  can  depend.  A  few 
are  hesitating  whether  to  go  on  or  drop  out.  All 
who  had  an  opportunity  opened  office  in  Canada,  and 
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auinc  oi  them  are  depending  almost  entirely  on  that 
trade  at  present. 

The  lake  trade  opens  slowly.  Only  one  company 
has  enough  surplus  for  a  cargo,  and  it  has  so  far 
loaded  five  cargoes.  Few  others  have  coal  on  the 
way,  so  that  it  is  likely  to  be  well  into  May  before 
much  is  done.  Rates  have  been  established  at  48 
cents  per  net  ton  to  Duluth  and  Superior,  55  cents  to 
Milwaukee,  60  cents  to  South  Chicago,  and  65  cents 
to  Chicago  North  Branch.  Side  ports  will  pay  a  little 
more  if  they  have  good  harbors,  and  considerably 
more  if  they  have  not. 


Trade  at  Minneapolis-St.  Paul. 

With  the  opening  of  lake  navigation  through  to 
Duluth-Superior,  there  should  be  an  immediate  spurt 
of  coal  boats  moving  west.  As  this  is  much  earlier 
than  a  year  ago — nearly  five  weeks  earlier — the  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  present  season  ought  to  be  great. 
But  the  word  comes  that  vessels  are  waiting  at  Lake 
Erie  docks  for  coal  which  is  held  back  for  lack  of 
cars.  And  this  is  the  time  when  there  should  be 
less  pressure  for  coal  cars  than  at  other  periods  of 
the  season.  It  is  rather  depressing  to  have  this 
situation  confronting  the  trade  at  the  beginning  of 
the  shipping  season,  and  to  have  other  sections  at¬ 
tempting  to  hamper  the  movement  of  coal  to  the 
Northwest.  This  territory  is  usually  stocked  at 
times  when  other  districts  are  not  heavy  users  of 
coal,  thereby  furnishing  a  better  outlet  than  would 
otherwise  be  the  case  for  coal.  If  the  Eastern 
markets  cannot  absorb  more  than  a  portion  of  the 
mine  output,  it  would  mean  reduced  production,  for 
the  mines  cannot  store  coal  to  any  extent,  nor  can 
the  dealers  of  the  East  beyond  a  limited  tonnage. 
And  for  the  Eastern  trade  to  attempt  to  stop  the 
movement  of  coal  to  the  docks  of  Lake  Superior 
at  this  time,  is  decidedly  of  the  “dog  in  the  manger” 
policy. 

It  is  confidently  felt  here  that  the  Fuel 
Administrators  will  simply  ignore  any  attempts  at 
shutting  off  adequate  stocks  to  the  Northwest.  The 
representatives  of  this  section  have  ample  informa¬ 
tion  in  detail  as  to  the  needs  of  all  parts  of  the 
Northwest,  and  can  readily  show  the  consumption 
and  requirements  of  this  section,  as  shown  by  pre¬ 
vious  consumption  for  a  number  of  years.  The 
Northwest  is  growing  in  population,  and  its  indus¬ 
trial  demand  is  naturally  greater,  so  that  its  con¬ 
sumption  might  be  somewhat  greater  year  by  year 
and  a  rather  liberal  increase  in  industrial  require¬ 
ments.  With  the  demand  for  all  the  iron  ore  that 
can  be  produced,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  must  be 
fuel  with  which  to  transport  it  to  the  surface,  and 
to  carry  it  to  the  lake  docks.  There  is  equally  a 
need  for  flour,  and  while  the  Minneapolis  mills  use 
water  power,  they  are  also  great  consumers  of  coal. 
And  the  bulk  of  the  mills  through  the  interior  are 
also  coal  users.  Hence  the  demand  for  flour 
carries  with  it  a  need  for  more  coal  than  usual. 
Judge  McGee’s  recent  threat  that  if  the  North¬ 
west  were  to  have  adequate  coal  withheld, 
there  would  be  no  flour  or  iron  ore  sent  East,  while 
a  rhetorical  statement,  carries  with  it  the  informa¬ 
tion  that  the  products  of  this  section  are  needed, 
and  to  be  secured  they  require  sufficient  coal. 

G.  A.  W. 


A  strike  was  called  at  the  East  Boston  (Mass.) 
Coal  Co.  last  week  by  the  drivers,  shovelers  and 
chauffeurs  to  unionize  them  and  secure  the  stand¬ 
ard  wage  and  conditions  called  for  by  Coal  Team¬ 
sters’  Union  No.  68.  The  strike  was  of  short  dura¬ 
tion,  as  the  retailers  agreed  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  men  which  will  mean  an  increase  in  weekly 
wages  of  $3.00  to  $4.00,  effective  May  1. 

Some  200  coal  trimmers  employed  in  unloading 
barges  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  struck  last  week  for 
higher  wages.  These  men  were  getting  50  cents 
per  hour  and  ask  for  an  increase  of  25  cents  per 
hour,  for  regular  time  and  a  rate  of  $1.00  an  hour 
for  all  overtime  work.  Overtime  amounts  to  a 
good  deal,  and  if  the  demands  of  the  trimmers  are 
piet  in  full  there  will  be  a  decided  increase  in  cost 
of  unloading. 


Trade  Conditions  at  Chicago. 

The  Chicago  coal  market  enters  upon  the  second 
month  of  the  new  coal  year  with  prospects  of  a  suf¬ 
ficient  supply  and  an  excellent  demand.  To  be  sure, 
some  10,000,000  tons  or  more  of  eastern  bituminous 
has  been  cut  off  from  this  market  and  the  territory 
served  through  this  gateway  by  the  zoning  system, 
and  only  1,000,000  tons  of  the  normal  supply  of 
1,500,000  tons  of  anthracite  is  promised,  but  this  loss 
promises  to  be  made  up  by  the  substitution  of  Illinois 
coal  which  formerly  was  shipped  in  large  quantities 
outside  of  this  territory. 

The  systematic  and  persistent  efforts  that  are  being 
made  by  the  Fuel  Administration,  the  State  Council 
of  Defense  and  the  newspapers  to  induce  household¬ 
ers  and  industrial  consumers  to  store  coal  in  unusual 
quantities,  and  as  early,  in  the  season  as  possible, 
are  meeting  with  encouraging  success.  Mine  opera¬ 
tions  in  many  fields  have  been  hampered  by  a  poor 
car  supply,  but  reports  for  the  first  20  days  in  April 
show  that  77,666  cars  were  placed  at  Illinois  mines, 
as  against  66,430  a  year  ago. 

The  reluctance  of  industrials  to  store  screenings, 
and  mine-run  Illinois  coal  because  of  the  danger 
of  spontaneous  combustion  will  be  counteracted  by 
a  campaign  planned  by  the  Fuel  Administration  in 
which  instruction  will  be  given  in  ways  of  avgidj.ng,. 
this  menace.  Methods  are  being  worked  out  whereby 
coal  piles  may  be  made  safe  by  flooding  or  by  exclud¬ 
ing  air.  The  lead  in  stocking  up  heavily  is  being 
taken  by  several  of  the  big  local  corporations.  The 
Commonwealth  Edison  Company  of  Chicago,  for  in¬ 
stance,  is  preparing  to  store  450,000  tons  by  fall.  - 

A  ruling  has  been  made  that  persons  who  have 
formerly  used  eastern  domestic  bituminous  coal,  in¬ 
cluding  of  course  Pocahontas  and  New  River  smoke¬ 
less,  cannot  substitute  anthracite  this  year,  but  must 
take  Illinois  prepared  coal,  while  those  who  have 
been  habitual  users  of  anthracite  are  limited  under 
the  new  regulations  of  two-thirds  of  the  supply  taken 
in  the  year  ending  April  1,  1917.  Dealers  are  re¬ 
quired  to  insist  upon  Illinois  coal  being  used  to 
make  up  the  rest  of  the  order. 

The  situation  is  excellent  for  retailers  in  com¬ 
munities  where  they  are  allowed  a  reasonable  mar¬ 
gin  by  the  local  administrators,  for  under  prevail¬ 
ing  conditions  they  are  able  to  eliminate  poor  credit 
risks  and  dispose  of  coal  as  rapidly  as  it  reaches 
them. 

In  order  to  encourage  storing  by  industrial  users, 
the  Peabody  Coal  Co.  recently  announced  in  the 
newspapers  its  willingness  to  carry  a  total  of 
$1,000,000  Liberty  Bonds  for  one  year  at  3 Yz  per  cent 
interest  for  the  account  of  its  customers  who  are 
buying  storage  coal  and  for  that  reason  were  not 
in  a  position  to  finance  a  suitable  quota  of  the  bonds 
unassisted. 

If  the  car  situation  can  be  improved  and  the 
storage  campaign  meets  with  success,  it  is  expected 
that  Chicago  will  go  into  the  winter  with  no  danger 
of  a  coal  shortage,  and  dealers  will  undoubtedly 
enjoy  more  business  in  the  summer  months  than  they 
have  ever  before  experienced. 


Coke  Price  Revisions  Announced. 

Washington,  May  2. — The  Fuel  Administration 
has  announced  new  maximum  coke  prices  in  a 
number  of  fields.  The  additional  regulation  just 
given  out  provides  for  the  following  prices: 

For  coke  made  at  Coalmont,  Tenn. :  $7.25  for 
blast  furnace  coke,  and  $8.25  for  72-hour  special  or 
selected  foundry  coke. 

For  that  made  from  coal  from  the  Pratt  seam  in 
Alabama :  $8.00  for  blast  furnace  coke,  and  $8.75  for 
72-hour  selected  foundry  coke. 

For  coke  made  in  Marion  and  Harrison  Counties, 
West  Virginia :  $6.25  for  blast  furnace,  and  $7.25 
for  72-hour  selected  foundry  coke. 

For  coke  made  in  Barbour  and  Randolph  Coun¬ 
ties,  West  Virginia :  $6.75  for  blast  furnace,  and 
$7.75  for  72-hour  selected  foundry. 

For  coke  made  in  the  State  of  New  Mexico:  $8.50 
for  furnace  and  smelting  coke,  and  $9.50  for  72- 
hour  selected  foundry. 

The  prices  are  effective  at  7  a.  m.,  April  26. 


Jobbers  Complain  of  No  Coal  to  Sell. 

In  the  minds  of  the  leading  trade  interests  there 
exists  today  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  the 
future  status  of  the  jobbing  trade  will  be.  New  rules 
and  regulations  following  in  close  succession  from 
Washington  have  bewildered  the  jobbers,  particu¬ 
larly  the  smaller  interests,  and  the  small  man  is 
lost  as  to  what  course  to  take  to  keep  him  in  busi¬ 
ness  through  the  crisis. 

Purchasing  the  agency  opportunities  are  offered  iv 
all  directions,  but  the  small  firm  cannot  take  care 
of  the  business  due  to  inability  to  secure  coal  from 
the  mines  for  reasons  that  are  well  understood  in 
the  trade,  and  complaint  is  heard  with  increasing 
frequency  to  the  effect  that  producers  are  not  deal¬ 
ing  as  fairly  with  the  jobbing  interests  as  they 
should,  overlooking  the  purposes  that  this  channel 
of  distribution  served  in  times  of  oversupply  of 
tonnage. 

This  situation  is  a  result  of  the  fact  that  opera¬ 
tors  either  have  established  agencies  through  which 
to  pass  their  tonnage  or  else  are  dealing  direct  with 
consumers,  thus  avoiding  the  small  jobber  or  mid¬ 
dle  man  without  contracts.  The  latter  practice  is 
coming  in  for  most  serious  criticism  at  the  hands  of 
the  jobbing  trade,  for  the  price  received  from  the 
consumer  is  but  the  established  Government  figure, 
while  in  passing  the  tonnage  through  the  hands  of 
a  jobber  the  latter  might  receive  sufficient  remuner¬ 
ation  through  the  sales  thus  made  to  keep  him  in 
the  business  pending  a  return  to  more  normal  con¬ 
ditions. 

Another  practice  that  is  coming  in  for  serious 
attack  at  the  hands  of  the  jobbers  is  the  fact  that  a 
great  many  of  the  formerly  entirely  producing  com¬ 
panies,  being  unable  to  handle  their  own  coal  upon 
a  commission,  have  invaded  the  realm  of  the  job¬ 
bers,  selling  upon  the  jobbers’  commission  the  ton¬ 
nage  of  many  mines  owned  by  outside  interests,  and 
which  had  formerly  passed  through  the  hands  of 
established  jobbers  in  times  when  the  producers 
were  themselves  entirely  engaged  in  distributing  the 
output  of  their  own  mines.  The  large  agencies  are 
themselves  not  to  blame  for  the  fact  that  certain 
tonnage  is  offered  them  for  sale,  and  the  opinion  is 
expressed  by  many  of  them  that  tonnage  distribu¬ 
tion  will  more  and  more  become  confined  to  the 
large  agency  channels. 

ft  remains  a  fact,  however,  that  it  was  largely 
through  the  efforts  of  the  jobbers’  organization  that 
the  15-cent  agency  fee  was  allowed  by  the  authori¬ 
ties  at  Washington,  and  the  jobbers  feel  that  the 
producers  should  place  them  in  a  position  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  fruits  of  their  labor.  Many  of  the  smaller 
mines  continue  to  dispose  of  their  tonnage  through 
the  small  agency  man,  who  is  able  to  readily  place 
the  tonnage,  and  it  is  mostly  these  small  operations 
that  are  keeping  the  jobbing  trade  in  business  to 
such  an  extent  as  it  is  today,  while  the  larger  opera¬ 
tions  favor  one  large  agency  that  is  able  to  take  all 
of  the  tonnage  in  one  bite. 


New  York  Trade  Subscribes  Heavily. 

Up  to  Thursday  noon  the  coal  trade  of  Greater 
New  York  had  subscribed  to  $10,135,000  of  Liberty 
Bonds  through  the  trade  committee  of  which  M.  F. 
Burns  is  chairman.  All  branches  of  the  trade  did 
their  full  share  in  putting  the  Third  Loan  “over  the 
top,”  and  while  comparisons  with  the  two  previous 
loans  are  impracticable,  owing  to  a  difference  in  the 
apportionment  of  certain  large  subscriptions  between 
local  and  out-of-town  banks,  the  showing  this  time 
is  one  of  which  all  can  be  proud. 

A  considerable  number  of  retail  firms  have  ap¬ 
plied  for  honor  flags,  and  at  least  two  of  these,  the 
Matthew  Wilson  Coal  Co.  and  the  Scranton  &  Wyo¬ 
ming  Coal  Co.,  report  that  100  per  cent,  of  their 
employes  have  subscribed  for  bonds.  A  firm  is  en¬ 
titled  to  an  honor  flag  when  60  per  cent,  of  its  em¬ 
ployes  have  been  enrolled,  with  an  extra  star  to  be 
added  for  every  10  per  cent,  extra. 


Pass  the  word  around  among  your  friends!  A 
new  paper  in  the  field — well  fitted  by  the  ripe  ex¬ 
perience  of  its  staff  to  serve  the  trade  to  good  ad¬ 
vantage.  , 


May  4,  1918 


SA  WARD’S  JOURNAL 


Why  the  Journal  Is  Launched. 

An  Unusual  Combination  of  Circumstances  Impels  Saward  Family  to  Protect 

Their  Interests. 


It  is  indeed  with  unusual  emotions  that  we 
announce  the  inauguration  of  a  new  coal  trade 
periodical.  It  may  well  be  said  that  the  number  of 
such  papers  is  by  no  means  small,  but  the  circum¬ 
stances  leading  up  to  the  present  development  are 
such  as  to  excite  the  lively  interest  of  a  large 
portion  of  our  many  coal  trade  friends.  The  details 
being  in  so  large  a  measure  personal,  we  trust  we 
may  be  pardoned  for  reviewing  the  situation  at 
some  little  length. 

The  late  F.  E.  Saward,  the  writer’s  father,  who 
established  The  Coal  Trade  Journal  in  1869,  was 
in  the  closing  years  of  his  life,  under  great  afflictions, 
being  practically  blind  and  very  deaf,  and  subject 
to  certain  mental  conditions  which,  being  more  or 
less  a  matter  of  dispute  by  expert  opinion,  need  not 
perhaps  be  alluded  to  in  detail  at  this  time. 

Various  circumstances  combined  to  place  him  in 
close  touch  with  persons  outside  his  family  circle ; 
with  the  result  that  when  his  will  was  filed  it  was 
found  that  after  disposing  of  practically  all  of  a 
considerable  fortune  in  cash  and  securities  to  a 
lawyer  in  no  way  related  to  him  by  blood  or  mar¬ 
riage,  and  to  whom  he  was  under  no  apparent  ob¬ 
ligations,  the  control  of  The  Coal  Trade  Journal 
was  left  in  the  hands  of  three  trustees ;  of  whom  the 
aforesaid  lawyer  was  one,  with,  however,  the  power 
of  vetd  over  the  action  taken  by  the  other  two. 

New  Pennsylvania 

Bituminous  Organization. 

Low  Volatile  Operators’  Association  Succeeded  by  One 
Projected  Along  Broader  Lines. 

The  Central  Pennsylvania  Coal  Producers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  formed  at  a  recent  meeting  in  Altoona, 
which  was  attended  by  upward  of  225  operators  from 
Clearfield,  Cambria,  Indiana,  Somerset  and  other 
counties  in  that  part  of  the  State.  It  is,  in  effect,  a 
reorganization  of  the  Low  Volatile  Coal  Operators’ 
Association  along  broader  lines,  so  as  to  take  in  pro¬ 
ducers  of  high  volatile  coal  who  are  not  eligible  to 
membership  in  the  old  body.. 

The  chairman  of  the  new  organization  is  Thomas 
H.  Watkins,  of  New  York,  president  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Coal  &  Coke  Corporation.  The  president  is 
Harry  Boulton,  deputy  commissioner  of  the  Tide¬ 
water  Coal  Exchange  at  Philadelphia;  while  John 
Lloyd,  Jr.,  district  representative  of  the  U.  S.  Fuel 
Administrator  in  central  Pennsylvania,  is  vice-presi¬ 
dent.  A  secretary,  who  will  devote  his  entire  time  to 
the  interests  of  the  association,  will  be  elected  shortly 
and  in  the  meantime  Mr.  Lloyd  will  act  in  that 
capacity. 

The  activities  of  the  new  organization  will  not  con¬ 
flict  with  those  of  the  Central  Pennsylvania  Operat¬ 
ors’  Association,  which  has  been  in  existence  for 
many  years.  The  latter  body  will  continue  to  look 
after  labor  affairs,  as  in  the  past,  while  the  new  one 
will  handle  all  matters  having  to  do  with  the  carry¬ 
ing  out  of  the  Fuel  Administration’s  orders,  and  will 
serve  as  an  intermediary  through  which  individual 
operators  can  present  their  grievances  and  problems 
to  the  officials  in  Washington. 

There  are  something  like  750  operators  in  the  field 
covered  by  the  new  organization  who  produce  be¬ 
tween  60,000,000  and  70,000,000  tons  annually. 

The  personnel  of  the  executive  committee  is  as 
follows :  B.  M.  Clark,  T.  H.  Watkins,  Rembrandt 
Peale,  Dwight  Morgan,  F.  H.  Wigton,  John  Lloyd, 
Jr.,  Harry  Boulton,  II.  B.  Scott.  J.  S.  Somerville, 
J.  C.  Cosgrove,  T.  L.  Eyre,  William  O’Donnell,  M. 
J.  Bracken  and  E.  B.  Chase. 


Federal  investigation  of  the  loss  of  the  three 
barges,  Norfolk,  Somerset  and  Dendron,  which  were 
lost  off  Montauk  Point  last  February,  was  started 
in  Providence,  R.  I.,  last  week. 


The  second  was  a  man  identified  with  the  printing 
business  and,  as  such,  connected  with  the  mechanical 
work  of  The  Coal  Trade  Journal,  but  in  no  way  re¬ 
lated  to  the  family  nor  directly  attached  to  their 
interests. 

The  third  was  the  writer,  the  eldest  son  of  the 
decedant,  connected  with  him  in  business  for  a 
period  of  32  years.  Having  been  advised  of  possible 
developments,  the  writer  did  not  qualify  as  an  ex¬ 
ecutor,  and  directly  upon  qualification  being  achieved 
by  the  others,  they  proceeded  to  dismiss  him  from 
the  office  of  general  manager  of  The  Coal  Trade 
Journal,  leaving  the  entire  control  of  that  publica¬ 
tion — always  an  undisputed  personal  possession  of 
my  late  father — in  other  hands. 

Under  the  circumstances,  feeling  sure  of  my 
ground  by  reason  of  many  years’  acquaintance  with 
the  trade,  during  a  great  portion  of  which  I  was 
chief  spokesman  for  The  Coal  Trade  Journal,  and, 
if  I  may  say  if,  responsible  to  a  great  degree  for 
its  guidance  and  development,  I  have  decided  to 
establish  anoth  -r  high-class  publication,  to  be  con¬ 
ducted  along  such  lines  as  made  the  paper  which  I 
formerly  managed  so  well  regarded  in  the  trade. 

Consequently,  with  this  issue,  Saward's  Journal 
makes  its  bow  to  the  coal  trade,  and  the  writer  hopes 
that  our  constituents  will  be  glad  to  extend  their 
patronage  to  this  paper,  which  will  furnish  them  the 
news  and  views  which  they  desire. 


Canadian  Retail  Convention. 

The  Canadian  Retail  Coal  Association  held  its 
fourteenth  annual  convention  at  the  King  Edward 
Hotel,  Toronto,  on  April  25  and  26,  with  an 
attendance  of  about  300  members.  The  unusually 
large  number  present  was  due  to  the  present  uncer¬ 
tain  coal  situation.  Dealers  have  been  getting  so 
little  coal  for  the  past' month  that  they  desired  to 
obtain  all  the  information  possible  as  to  a  prospec¬ 
tive  improvement  in  the  supply,  so  that  they  may 
be  well  fortified  for  the  coming  winter. 

The  principal  address  of  the  meeting  was  made  by 
R.  C.  Harris,  the  honorary  fuel  controller  of  On¬ 
tario,  who  talked  of  the  coal  scarcity  and  said  it  was 
likely  to  continue.  He  advised  that  wood  be  used  to 
as  great  an  extent  as  possible  to  conserve  coal.  Wood 
ought  to  be  used  to  a  greater  extent  than  for  years 
past,  he  said,  and  there  was  an  ample  supply  available 
in  Canada  to  carry  householders  through  the  next 
winter. 

The  subject  of  coal  costs  was  taken  up  and  dis¬ 
cussed  by  a  number  of  the  members  .  One  of  them 
gave  a  personal  experience  which  was  heard  with 
interest  and  profit.  He  said  that  he  was  continuing 
in  the  coal  business  largely  because  of  the  disclosures 
of  a  young  lady  bookkeeper  who,  after  checking  up 
the  books,  told  him  he  had  better  quit  because  he 
was  losing  money.  He  had  this  employe  to  thank 
for  putting  him  on  the  right  track,  and  he  advised 
his  friends  who,  like  himself,  had  been  selling  coal 
below  actual  cost  to  check  up  their  books  also,  and 
then  ask  a  living  profit. 

J.  A.  Harrison,  a  well-known  Toronto  dealer,  was 
elected  president  of  the  association,  with  H.  M.  Mc¬ 
Intosh,  of  Woodstock,  vice-president,  and  B.  A. 
Caspell.  of  Brantford,  secretary-treasurer.  J.  A.  Mc¬ 
Lean,  of  Wingham,  was  re-elected  a  director,  others 
elected  being  M.  F.  Cray,  of  Guelph,  and  G.  A. 
Stanley,  of  Lucan.  The  directors  who  hold  over  are 
John  M.  Daly,  of  London ;  John  Hay,  of  Listowel, 
and  W.  L.  Donnely,  of  Ottawa. 

Visiting  coal  men  were  present  from  Buffalo, 
Rochester,  Oswego  and  other  cities,  both  hard  and 
soft  coal  industries  being  well  represented. 


“A  ton  in  the  bin  now  is  worth  ten  in  the  mine 
next  winter,”  is  the  legend  of  one  very  interesting 
cartoon  in  a  New  York  daily.  Surely,  it  is  well 
that  this  thought  is  expressed  in  so  many  mediums 
the  country  over, 


May  Pool  Coal  Barges  and  Tugs 


Official  of  Tidewater  Exchange  Says  This  Should  Be 
Done  in  Interest  of  Efficiency. 

The  movement  to  pool  tugs  and  barges  in  New 
York  harbor  and  in  the  Sound  trade  has  been  revived 
recently.  One  of  the  advocates  of  such  an  arrange¬ 
ment  is  A.  D.  Thompson,  assistant  to  the  Deputy 
Commissioner  of  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange  at 
New  York. 

‘‘In  these  war  times,”  says  Mr.  Thompson,  “it  be¬ 
comes  necessary  to  mobilize  all  the  equipment  in  or¬ 
der  to  secure  the  greatest  efficiency.  There  arc  few 
tugs  or  barges  being  built  to  replace  those  which 
have  been  lost,  sold  to  our  Allies,  commandeered  or 
chartered  by  our  own  Government.  The  water  trans¬ 
portation  problem  as  regards  the  New  York  harbor 
and  the  Eastern  coal  trade  is  becoming  a  serious  one. 

“The  United  States  Shipping  Board  should  take 
over  all  tugs,  barges  and  stevedore  equipment  and  re¬ 
charter  them  to  their  owners,  and  fix  a  fair  price 
for  towing,  transporting  and  stevedoring. 

“My  suggestion  would  be  ter  create  a  board  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  supervisor  and  three  assistants  to  super¬ 
vise  the  towing,  loading  and  discharging  of  all  boats. 
The  general  supervisor  should  be  a  man  familiar 
with  the  New  York  tidewater  conditions. 

“He  should  have  as  his  assistants  a  practical  tug¬ 
boat  man,  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  see  that  all  tugs 
are  used  in  their  greatest  efficiency,  and  that  they  are 
kept  in  repair ;  a  practical  boatman  whose  duty  it 
will  be  to  see  that  all  coal  barges  are  used  to  their 
greatest  efficiency,  and  that  they  are  kept  in  repair ;  a 
practical  stevedore,  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  see  that 
stevedore  equipment,  including  men,  tackle,  and  falls, 
are  supplied  to  the  steamers  requiring  them  at  the 
time  it  is  required. 

Reasons  for  Suggestions. 

“It  is  safe  to  say  that  New  York  harbor  has  today 
only  80  per  cent,  of  the  tug  power  it  had  previous  to 
the  war.  Last  winter  50  per  cent,  of  that  power  was 
in  dry  dock  undergoing  repairs,  which  left  only  about 
40  per  cent  .of  its  normal  power  for  use.  There  were 
times  when  boats  could  not  be  towed  because  the  reg¬ 
ular  towing  company  had  not  enough  tugs,  and  other 
companies  never  having  done  any  towing  for  the 
owners  of  these  boats  were  not  looking  for  any  new 
business. 

“There  are  tugs  doing  a  certain  class  of  work 
which  other  tugs  could  do,  and  which  would  release 
seagoing  tugs  for  Sound  towing,  where  the  greatest 
shortage  is  today.  By  pooling  all  tugs  they  would  be 
used  where  and  when  needed  and  operated  con¬ 
tinuously. 

“Pooling  all  coal  barges  would  increase  the  carry¬ 
ing  tonnage.  As  it  is  today,  a  coal  boat  goes  to  a 
coal  pier  for  a  cargo  of  pool  coal.  There  may  be  no 
coal  in  the  pool  from  which  it  is  to  be  loaded ;  conse¬ 
quently  it  waits  at  the  pier  until  the  coal  arrives.  A 
plan  could  be  worked  out  whereby  the  orders  would 
be  sent  to  the  pier  minus  the  name  of  the  boat.  If 
the  order  called  for  500  tons,  the  agent  at  the  pier 
would  take  the  first  500  ton  boat  at  the  pier  and  load 
it  at  the  rate  fixed  by  the  Shipping  Board.  The 
assistant  supervisor  could  keep  the  piers  sup¬ 
plied  with  boats.  When  a  boat  is  empty  the  owner 
should  inform  the  supervisor,  and  he  would  instruct 
him  where  to  send  it.  The  boats  will  then  be  al¬ 
ways  loading,  loaded  or  unloading. 

“A  coal  boat  loses  too  much  time  alongside  a 
steamer.  Stevedores  always  work  on  coal  when  it  is 
most  convenient  for  them.  By  pooling  all  stevedor¬ 
ing  equipment,  such  as  men,  tackle,  and  falls,  and  all 
steam  hoisters,  steamers  would  be  coaled  more 
promptly  and  coal  boats  emptied  more  quickly.  As  it 
is  today,  one  stevedore  may  have  a  coaling  job  today 
and  no  more  work  for  another  week,  and  another 
stevedore  may  have  two  jobs  today,  but  cannot  tackle 
the  second  until  he  finishes  the  first. 

“Last  winter  is  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  the 
people.  Next  winter  we  will  have  the  same  equip¬ 
ment  and  maybe  the  same  conditions.  Let  our  motto 
be :  ‘In  summer  time  prepare  for  winter.’  ” 
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Railroad  Reforms  Needed  to  Stimulate  Coal 


Production. 


Conservatism  and  Force  of  Habit  Must  Be  Overcome. 


Association  Official  Says  Car  Distribution  and  Train  Movement  Should  Be  Placed  in  Hands  of  Experienced  Man  Who  Would  Be 

Uninfluenced  by  Previous  Connections  and  Habits. 


By  Charles  S.  Allen, 

Secretary,  Wholesale  Coal  Trade  Association  of  New  York. 

There  is  one  proposition  with  respect  to  the 
coal  supply  of  the  country  upon  which  the  United 
States  Fuel  Administrator  and  the  coal  men  gen¬ 
erally  are  in  complete  accord,  and  that  is  unless 
the  mines  of  the  country  are  enabled  to  work  to  ap¬ 
proximately  full  capacity  between  this  time  and  the 
coming  of  cold  weather  and  its  usual  interference 
with  transportation,  there  will  be  a  repetition  of 
the  shortage  of  coal  similar  to  that  experienced 
last  year,  if  not  in  a  more  acute  form. 

One  feature  of  encouragement  is  that  the  Fuel 
Administration  is  beginning  to  recognize  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  restricting  the  use  of  coal  by  the  less  essen¬ 
tial  industries.  True,  this  phase  of  the  subject  is 
being  approached  by  indirection  in  the  issuance 
of  priority  orders ;  but  the  result  will  be  the  same 
if  the  orders  are  rigidly  enforced,  because  it  is 
perfectly  apparent  to  any  student  of  the  subject 
that  there  will  not  be  sufficient  coal  to  more  than 
supply  the  needs  of  these  preferred  industrial  and 
domestic  consumers. 

Men  experienced  in  the  distribution  of  coal  be¬ 
lieve,  however,  that  the  more  direct  method  of 
indicating  the  industries  which  will  thus  be  cut  off 
is  the  better,  because  it  would  eliminate  any  uncer¬ 
tainty  on  the  subject  and  in  addition  would  permit 
of  an  industrial  adjustment  which  would  be  valu¬ 
able  in  the  respect  of  releasing  labor  from  these 
less  essential  industries  and  thus  throw  that  labor 
into  the  more  essential  activities  where  the  need  for 
it  is  becoming  so  increasingly  apparent.  Of  course 
this  will  work  a  hardship  upon  certain  branches  of 
industry,  but  the  Government  should  squarely  face 
the  problem  and  provide  for  it  in  advance  of  the 
coming  desperate  situation  which  will  force  an  ad¬ 
justment  of  this  nature  to  meet  the  war  demands. 

The  announcement  of  an  increased  production  of 
coal  in  the  week  ended  April  13th,  while  in  itself 
encouraging,  is,  because  of  its  wide  publication  in 
the  press  of  the  country,  likely  to  produce  a  false 
sense  of  security,  and  especially  is  this  true  in  that 
section  of  the  country  east  of  the  Buffalo-Pittsburgh 
line  and  north  of  the  Potomac  river,  in  which  the 
greatest  suffering  was  experienced  from  both  a 
domestic  and  industrial  standpoint  during  the  re¬ 
cent  coal  shortage. 

This  territory  has  been  in  the  past,  and  will  more 
largely  in  the  future,  due  to  the  application  of  the 
zone  system,  be  confined  to  a  restricted  area  for  its 
supply  of  fuel. 

Tonnage  Loss  in  First  Quarter. 

In  this  connection,  dealing  with  those  producing 
fields  from  which  coal  will  be  drawn  for  the  eastern 
territory  above  referred  to,  figures  just  issued  by 
the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  for  the  quarter  ended 
March  31st  are  quite  significant  when  compared 
with  the  production  in  the  same  quarter  of  1917. 
While  this  period  of  1918  shows  75.8,  as  compared 
to  75  working  days  in  1917,  or  an  increase  of  nearly 
one  day,  the  figures  for  that  part  of  the  producing 
fields  from  which  the  coal  handled  all-rail  moves 
show  the  following : 

Carloads  of  bituminous 
coal  originated  by 
principal  carriers. 
1918  1917 

Central  and  Western  Pennsyl¬ 


vania  .  485,185  490,705 

Cumberland-Piedmont  and  Som¬ 
erset  .  80,895  81,774 

Fairmont  . 64,569  63,279 


630,649  635,758 

This  shows  a  falling  off  of  5,109  carloads  for  the 


first  quarter  of  1918  as  compared  to  the  same 
period  in  1917. 

For  those  fields  shipping  coal  to  tidewater  Vir¬ 
ginia,  which  in  the  past  has  furnished  a  substantial 
percentage  of  the  coal  used  in  New  England,  the 


following  figures  are  significant: 

1918 

1917 

Northeastern  Kentucky,  High 
Volatile  of  Southern  West 
Virginia  and  smokeless  'fields 
of  West  Virginia  . 

292,318 

308,112 

Southwestern  Virginia  . 

29,702 

30,254 

322,020 

338,366 

This  shows  a  falling  off  in  the  first  quarter  of  1918, 
as  compared  to  the  same  period  of  1917,  of  16,346 
carloads. 


Totaling  the  falling  off  from  these  districts  which 
will  supply  the  territory  under  discussion  and  aver¬ 
aging  the  carloads  at  fifty  tons  would  indicate  that 
in  the  first  quarter  of  1918  there  is  a  shortage  of 
production  in  those  districts  of  1,072,750  tons. 

An  equitable  distribution  of  coal  cars  is  essential 
to  a  proper  production  of  coal  from  all  mines,  for 
to  discriminate  in  the  supplying  of  cars  to  mines, 
even  though  the  supply  may  later  be  adjusted  over 
an  extended  period,  results  in  dissatisfaction  on  the 
part  of  labor  and  a  disruption  of  the  working 
organization  at  particular  mines. 

This  factor  of  the  problem  is  well  illustrated  in 
the  figures  produced  by  the  Geological  Survey  for 
the  weeks  ended  March  30th  and  April  6th. 

Central  Pennsylvania  Inequalities. 

Comparing  Central  Pennsylvania  and  Somerset 
County,  Pa.,  for  the  week  ended  March  30th,  the 
loss  due  to  car  shortage  shows,  for  these  districts 
respectively,  15.6  and  58.6  per  cent,  while  for  the 
week  ended  April  6th  for  the  same  districts,  the 
figures  shown  are,  respectively,  4.6  and  54.4  per 
cent.  When  the  close  proximity  of  these  two  pro¬ 
ducing  fields  is  considered,  the  utter  lack  of  equit¬ 
able  distribution  of  car  supply  becomes  plainly 
apparent. 

This  condition  with  respect  to  cars  is  quickly 
reflected  in  labor  supply,  as  the  miners  will  not 
remain  idle  at  a  mine  when  there  are  other  indus¬ 
tries  offering  regular  and  lucrative  employment. 

While  it  has  been  true  that  for  the  past  several 
months  car  shortage  has,  according  to  the  reports 
of  the  Geological  Survey,  represented  the  largest 
percentage  in  the  causes  of  falling  off  in  shipments, 
this  condition  is  now  beginning  to  be  reflected  in 
the  labor  field,  and  it  is  significant  to  note  that  for 
the  Connellsville,  Greensburg  and  Latrobe  districts, 
of  Pennsylvania,  for  the  week  ended  April  13th, 
there  is  shown  a  capacity  for  production,  based  upon 
railroad  rating,  of  432,450  tons,  with  an  actual  pro¬ 
duction  of  162,300  tons  and  a  loss  in  production  of 
270,150  tons,  of  which  latter  quantity  118,350  tons 
is  attributed  to  “no  coal  cars,”  while  148,850  tons 
is  attributed  to  “labor  shortage  in  the  mines.” 

There  is  in  these  figures  of  the  Geological  Survey 
a  silent  tribute  to  the  efficiency  of  the  mine  as  an 
industrial  plant  because  of  the  270,150  tons  loss  in 
production  during  the  week  under  discussion  there 
was  only  1,300  tons  attributable  to  plant  disability 
and  1,650  tons  to  all  other  causes  than  the  three 
above  named. 

In  a  discussion  of  figures  of  a  general  nature  the 
difficulty  always  presents  itself  that  they  must  be 
considered  in  the  abstract  and  consequently  they  are 
never  quite  as  convincing,  in  anything  short  of  a 
careful  analysis  of  the  conditions,  as  are  specific 
instances.  It  happens,  however,  that  the  number  of 
such  instances  is  almost  limitless,  and  a  typical 
example  is  given  of  a  mine  located  in  Central  Penn¬ 
sylvania  which  has  a  rated  capacity  of  nine  cars  per 


day,  which  is  equivalent  to  approximately  450  tons, 
and  an  actual  capacity  for  production  of  1,250  tons. 
During  the  week  ended  April  20th  the  record  of 
that  mine  in  car  supply  was : 


A  Week’s  Car  Supply  Record. 

Monday  4  cars 

Tuesday  5  cars 

Wednesday  No  cars 
Thursday  2  cars 

Friday  1  car 

Saturday  No  cars,  and  none  in  sight. 

For  the  period  given  at  its  rated  capacity,  this 
mine  could  have  loaded  54  cars,  when  as  a  matter 
of  fact  it  received  and  loaded  12  cars,  which  is  a 
22  per  cent,  car  supply.  The  difficulty  of  the  owner 
of  this  mine  maintaining  its  working  organization 
will  be  at  once  apparent,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
tremendous  increase  in  cost  of  production  per  ton 
when  its  overhead,  which  should  be  distributed  over 
7,500  tons,  is  thrown  upon  600  tons.  Incidentally 
this  is  not  an  exceptional  week,  but  is  about  the 
average  record  for  this  mine  covering  the  period  of 
three  months  last  past. 

The  result  of  Governmental  control  of  the  car¬ 
riers  has  been  a  distinct  disappointment  to  the  coal 
producer.  One  feature  urged  by  the  proponents  of 
Government  control  was  the  pooling  of  the  motive 
power  and  rolling  stock  of  all  carriers  with  a  view 
to  an  equitable  use  of  the  same  by  shippers  on  all 
roads.  This  has  not  been  brought  about,  and  it  is 
due  largely  to  psychological  conditions. 


Old  Methods  Must  Go. 

It  is  utterly  futile  to  entertain  the  hope  that  an 
operating  official  of  a  railroad  who  has  been  reared 
in  a  school  of  discrimination  will  within  a  reason¬ 
able  time  be  able  to  adapt  himself  to  equitable  treat¬ 
ment  of  all  shippers,  large  and  small  alike,  formerly 
favored  and  discriminated  against  alike.  If  the 
Railroad  Administration  hopes  to  make  a  success 
in  respect  to  the  movement  of  coal  and  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  maximum  production,  it  should  at 
once  face  the  proposition  of  placing  the  distribution 
of  coal  cars  in  the  hands  of  one  experienced  in  the 
matter  and  who  would  be  uninfluenced  by  previous 
connections  and  habits.  This  suggestion  is  made  in 
the  knowledge  that  it  should  not  be  put  forward 
unless  the  maker  is  prepared  to  suggest  persons  who 
have  these  qualifications  and  attributes  and  is 
prompted  by  a  knowledge  that  there  are  such  per¬ 
sons  and  an  ability  to  promptly  name  them. 

Another  phase  of  the  problem  of  prompt  move¬ 
ment  of  coal  over  the  line  is  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
commodity  which  has  always  been  regarded  by  the 
operating  branch  of  the  railroad,  from  the  General 
Superintendent  of  Transportation  to  the  yardmaster 
or  even  to  the  switchman,  as  a  “slow”  freight. 
There  has  never  been  a  time  when  the  tonnage 
capacity  of  a  train  has  been  exceeded  but  that  coal 
cars  were  cut  out  of  that  train  to  bring  it  within  its 
tonnage  limitations.  This  is  a  matter  which  will 
require  education  of  the  railroad  men,  and  the 
sooner  such  treatment  of  the  subject  is  begun  the 
quicker  will  be  the  relief  from  the  present  distress¬ 
ful  conditions. 

The  writer  has  had  experience  in  the  transporta¬ 
tion  department  of  a  railroad,  having  to  do  directly 
with  the  prompt  and  efficient  movement  of  certain 
classes  of  equipment,  which  has  convinced  him  that 
a  careful  study  of  the  situation  and  the  application 
of  simple  regulations,  properly  supported  by  the 
Railroad  Administration,  will  result  in  a  marked 
improvement  in  the  handling  of  coal,  particularly  in 
this  eastern  district  which  has  been  under  discus¬ 
sion  and  will  bring  about  approximately  a  maximum 
production  of  coal,  which  we  are  all  agreed  is 
essential  to  a  proper  conduct  of  our  industries  and 
the  winning  of  the  war. 
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I  low  Practical  Coal  Men  Regard  Return  of  Canal  Traffic. 

its  Possibilities  as  the  Trade  Sees  Them  and  Plans  Proposed  That  May  Afford  the 

Best  Results. 


The  New  York  State  ltarge  Canal,  an  enlargement 
of  the  former  Erie  Canal,  has  lately  taken  special 
prominence  as  a  prospective  freight  carrier  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  having  been  put  under  control  of  the 
liovernment,  which  intends  to  make  it  an  active 
through  route  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  tidewater,  to 
prevent  congestion  on  the  all-rail  routes.  The  ap¬ 
pointment  of  G.  A.  Tomlinson,  of  Duluth,  as  general 
manager  of  Erie  Canal  operations,  has  now  been 
supplemented  by  the  appointment  of  L.  W.  Lake  as 
traffic  manager,  also  with  headquarters  in  New  York. 
Mr.  1-akc  has  been  the  general  freight  agent  of  the 
Great  Lakes  Transit  Corporation  since  its  organiza¬ 
tion  and  is  especially  well  suited  to  the  position. 

Shippers  of  all  sorts  of  commodities  are  at  once 
asking  what  the  addition  of  this  new  route  is  likely 
to  do  for  them.  They  know  that  it  is  a  direct  route 
from  the  East  to  the  West,  but  they  also  remember 
that  the  old  Erie  Canal  has  been  but  a  small  factor 
in  general  traffic  of  late  and  not  only  that,  but  last 
season  the  boatmen  say  that  though  they  had  the 
tonnage  and  their  rates  were  lower  than  the  rail 
rates  they  could  not  get  business  enough  to  keep  the 
small  fleet  busy,  spite  of  the  all-rail  congestion  be¬ 
tween  Buffalo  and  tidewater. 

A  sufficient  answer  to  this  note  of  doubt  is  in 
quoting  a  telephone  despatch  from  a  Buffalo  freight 
agent  to  a  shipper  one  day  lately.  He  said  that 
there  were  no  longer  any  differentials  and  no  private 
routing  of  leading  articles.  The  Government  charged 
all-rail  rates  and  sent  the  freight  over  the  route  that 
could  best  carry  it,  so  if  the  barge  canal  can  get 
freight  to  destination  more  conveniently  than  the 
railroads  can  then  the  freight  will  be  given  to  the 
canal.  That  it  believes  there  is  large  need  of  the 
canal  is  shown  by  the  plan  to  place  a  fleet  in  opera¬ 
tion  on  it  just  as  soon  as  it  can  be  provided  and 
to  use  the  existing  250-ton  boats  while  the  larger 
ones  are  building. 

Coal  shippers  are  anxious  with  others  to  know 
how  much  dependence  they  can  place  on  the  barge 
canal,  especially  as  they  are  not  only  very  short  of 
cars,  but  most  of  them  believe  that  with  a  sufficient 
means  of  transportation  of  some  sort  there  would 
be  coal  enough  mined  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
country.  It  is  as  yet  too  early  to  say  how  the  new 
canal  problem  can  be  worked  out.  Every  former 
connection  from  the  mines  to' the  internal  waterways 
has,  as  a  rule,  been  given  up  so  long  that  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  resume  it,  so  that  the  system 
would  have  to  be  rebuilt  or  at  least  rearranged. 

A  coal  shipper  who  recalls  the  old  system  ex¬ 
presses  a  desire  that  coal  be  shipped  by  canal,  so 
that  when  there  is  a  surplus  at  the  mines  the  cars 
can  be  handled  fast,  and  instead  of  running  the 
coal  in  them  for  several  hundred  miles  they  can  be 
sent  to  a  point  on  the  canal  and  there  unloaded 
quickly  and  go  back  to  the  mines  at  once.  He 
adds  that  he  does  not  think  it  feasible  to  try  to  cover 
points  that  are  so  far  off  the  line  of  the  canal  that 
there  would  be  need  to  be  a  considerable  rail  haul 
at  both  ends  of  the  canal  trip.  Such  a  movement 
would  probably  be  too  expensive,  but  to  points  on 
the  canal  the  waterway  certainly  ought  to  be  valu¬ 
able. 

The  main  point,  perhaps,  is  conceived  by  a  coal 
man  who  says  that  not  much  will  need  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  next  fall,  but  the  mere  matter  of  getting  all 
the  coal  that  can  be  mined  to  destination  some¬ 
how.  And  again  it  is  going  to  be  very  convenient 
to  ship  a  cargo  by  boat  late  in  the  season  and  lay 
it  up  for  the  winter  at  destination  with  the  coal 
still  on  board.  Of  course,  the  main  difficulty  along 
the  canal  itself  is  that  there  are  so  few  places  where 
the  coal  can  be  stored  or  even  unloaded.  There 
will  need  to  be  derricks,  and  there  ought  to  be 
trestles  for  that  purpose,  but  it  is  not  a  matter  of 
easy  carrying  out.  Boat  men  say  that  there  are 
suitable  terminals  at  Utica,  Syracuse  and  Canastota, 
that  are  worthy  the  name,  but  they  do  not  know  of 
any  more  of  much  account. 


At  the  same  time  something  can  be  done  to  take 
care  of  the  coal  at  most  of  the  points  along  the 
canal.  On  the  upper  lakes  most  of  the  smaller  re¬ 
ceiving  ports  are  dependent  on  horse  hoists  for 
taking  out  cargoes  of  1,000  tons  or  so,  and  it  was  not 
so  very  long  ago  when  even  at  Buffalo  much  of  the 
loading  of  lake  cargoes  was  done  by  wheelbarrow. 
A  cargo  laid  up  at  a  small  town  for  winter  can  be 
unloaded  horse  bucketful  at  a  time  till  it  is  gone, 
and  it  may  save  many  such  towns  from  going  cold 
next  winter. 

A  shipper  who  recalls  that  his  company  used  to 
load  canal  boats  from  wagons,  rather  shakes  his 
head  at  the  idea  of  returning  to  anything  so  primi¬ 
tive,  but  he  does  not  say  it  cannot  be  done  and 
he  is  aware  that  it  is  a  case  of  emergency  anyhow. 
It  may  enable  towns  to  get  coal  that  could  not  do 
so  in  any  other  way.  Certainly  the  towns  them¬ 
selves  would  not  hesitate  over  the  unloading  of 
canal  barges  into  coal  scuttles  direct  if  next  winter 
is  anything  as  cold  as  last  winter  was  (which  Heaven 
forbid). 

This  is  a  good  time  to  find  out  whether  the  system 
of  internal  waterways  is  ever  going  to  be  good 
again.  We  had  about  laid  them  aside,  so  had  Eu¬ 
rope,  but  in  the  years  just  before  the  war  people 
traveling  there  were  astonished  to  find  that  the  old 
lapsed  canals  were  not  only  coming  back  into  use, 
but  that  many  new  ones  had  been  built,  both  to 
strengthen  old  systems,  and  to  extend  them  and  con¬ 
nect  more  than  one  into  a  single  system.  In  Flor¬ 
ida  they  are  digging  a  good  many  drainage  canals, 
but  they  are  no  doubt  ready  to  deepen  them  into 
traffic  canals  as  soon  as  the  better  drainage  afforded 
sufficiently  increases  the  business  and  the  population 
to  demand  this  additional  transportation  facility. 

Business  men  who  used  to  come  over  from  England 
in  the  days  when  we  were  agitating  canal  enlarge¬ 
ment  and  extension  expressed  themselves  as  as¬ 
tonished  because  we  were  letting  our  canals  go 
down.  They  said  we  would  be  sorry,  and  the  pre¬ 
diction  is  coming  true.  If  they  had  been  kept  up, 
New  York  State,  for  instance,  would  now  be  able 
to  handle  not  only  coal,  but  many  other  things 
cheaply  and  relieve  the  railroads  of  their  congestion. 
Will  the  present  move  do  that?  We  shall  have  to 
wait  and  see.  Coal  men  as  a  rule  are  not  able  to 
say  very  positively  what  they  expect.  It  is  a  good 
while  since  such  improvements  have  been  discussed. 

Some  of  the  towns  that  will  profit  by  the  effort 
to  carry  coal  on  the  barge  canal  are  already  anxious 
over  the  outcome.  For  instance,  Ithaca,  which  lost 
a  fine  canal  coal  trade  in  the  days  30  years  ago  or 
so,  when  all  such  business  began  to  be  absorbed 
by  the  railroads,  is  asking  if  something  cannot  be 
done  to  restore  it.  In  the  70s  there  was  a  fine 
large  water  trestle  there  and  the  canal  boats  came 
up  in  shoals  from  the  other  end  of  the  lake,  where 
the  lateral  canal  connected  with  the  main  one. 
Such  was  the  case  at  a  good  many  other  points 
accessible  to  the  canal.  The  real  difference  now  from 
those  days  is  two  fold.  Tn  the  first  place  the  rail¬ 
roads  have  given  up  looking  for  business,  as  it  has 
outrun  them  and  they  are  swamped.  In  the  second 
place  the  need  of  more  transportation  facilities  is  so 
great  that  practically  anything  will  now  be  done  to 
increase  them. 

The  Government  has  taken  the  matter  in  hand 
and  it  is  sincerely  hoped  that  something  can  be 
done  that  will  relieve  the  pressure  on  the  roads 
and  at  the  same  time  give  the  consumer  what  he 
needs  in  the  matter  of  food  as  well  as  fuel  and 
other  things  which  used  to  be  obtained  so  easily. 
The  railroads  are  temporarily  at  the  limit  of  their 
usefulness.  It  is  now  some  other  mode  of  accom¬ 
modation  or  suffer  for  lack  of  necessaries. 


The  coke  shortage  is  hampering  blast  furnace 
operations  in  the  Youngstown  district  to  some  ex¬ 
tent.  Some  of  the  plants  have  been  operating  vv^der 
75  per  cent,  capacity. 


More  Cars  Alone  Won’t  Help. 

Philadelphia,  May  2. — Shippers  in  Philadelphia 
see  in  the  announcement  from  Washington  of  the 
awarding  of  large  contracts  for  new  cars,  including 
box  and  coal  cars,  the  raising  of  false  hopes  in  the 
minds  of  consumers.  They  point  to  the  fact  that 
these  thousands  of  cars  so  ordered  are  needed,  but 
that  they  will  make  little  material  difference  to  the 
available  equipment,  and,  furthermore,  will  not  solve 
the  transportation  problem  of  the  day,  if  indeed,  it 
will  materially  benefit  the  situation.  The  claim  is 
made  than  the  addition  of  more  cars  to  the  tracks 
of  the  railroads  will  only  serve  to  add  to  the  con¬ 
gestion  of  traffic,  and  will  still  further  increase  the 
tangle  that  now  exists. 

Commenting  on  the  situation  no  criticism  is  di¬ 
rected  against  the  building  of  more  cars,  but  rather 
of  the  method  of  handing  out  announcements.  The 
claim  is  made  that  just  such  announcements  given 
from  time  to  time  from  authoritative  sources  were 
largely  responsible  for  the  coal  famine  in  this  mar¬ 
ket  last  winter,  by  giving  rise  to  a  false  sense  of 
security.  They  now  fear  a  repetition.  While  stren¬ 
uous  efforts  are  being  made  to  get  an  accumulation 
of  coal  to  tide  over  the  winter,  every  now  and  then 
some  such  announcement  bobs  up  which  in  a  large 
measure  nullifies  the  warnings  to  consumers  given 
out  from  time  to  time. 

Coincident  with  the  car  situation,  announcements 
are  given  out  from  railroad  offices  to  the  effect  that 
cars  are  not  being  unloaded  promptly,  or  that  mines 
are  having  more  cars  supplied  to  them  than  can  be 
loaded.  There  may  be  cases  where  such  conditions 
exist,  both  as  to  the  unloading  of  cars  and  as  to  the 
supply  at  the  mines.  If  claims  made  by  shippers 
as  a  class  are  justified,  such  conditions  do  not  exist 
as  a  general  thing  and  are  the  exception  rather  than 
the  rule. 

Just  one  little  incident  which  came  under  the 
writer’s  notice  a  few  days  ago  may  be  taken  as  a 
fair  example  of  conditions  that  exist,  and  which  are 
largely  responsible  for  the  existing  car  shortage. 
Stopping  at  a  way-side  station  35  miles  from  Phila¬ 
delphia  a  week  ago,  and  having  a  half  hour  to  wait 
for  a  train,  the  station  agent  poured  out  his  tale  of 
woe  as  to  the  movement  of  cars. 

Pointing  to  a  box  car  standing  on  a  siding  back 
of  the  station  he  said :  “That  car  was  loaded  with 
hay  five  days  ago.  It  was  reported  immediately, 
and  each  day  since,  as  ready  to  be  taken  out.  But 
no  shifter  has  been  along  the  line  since.  Today  I 
called  up  on  the  telephone  to  find  the  trouble.  I 
was  told  that  the  line  was  choked  up  and  that  the 
car  had  to  stay  there  until  the  tangle  was  unraveled. 
Over  on  that  coal  siding  is  an  empty  car  that  has 
been  there  the  same  length  of  time.  It  was  un¬ 
loaded  the  day  it  arrived,  and  it  is  still  there  as  you 
see.  That  means  that  those  two  cars  have  been  out 
of  service  during  the  time  when  they  ordinarily 
should  have  made  a  trip  each  to  market  and  back 
and  away  on  the  second  trip.” 

Reciting  this  incident  to  a  large  shipper,  he  said : 
"That  is  the  condition  that  prevails  everywhere. 
There  is  something  else  the  matter  than  want  of 
cars.  True,  there  is  a  want  of  cars,  but  not  be- 
cauce  there  are  not  enough  cars.  It  is  because  cars 
are  held  in  idleness,  either  loaded  or  unloaded, 
chiefly  because  the  railroads  are  choked  up  at 
terminal  or  switching  points. 

“The  transportation  problem  of  this  country  is  one 
monstrous  machine  that  must  work  in  unison  to 
do  the  work  imposed  upon  it.  In  the  arduous  strain 
under  which  this  machine  is  working,  and  because 
of  the  immense  load  it  is  called  upon  to  carry,  there 
is  a  slipping  of  the  cogs  continually,  so  that  breaks 
and  disarrangements  follow. 

“Some  one  may  be  to  blame  for  this  situation, 
though  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  who  it  is.  In  this 
stress  of  endeavoring  to  do  the  impossible  one  is 
prone  to  be  too  free  to  heap  blame,  instead  of  help¬ 
ing  a  lending  hand.  But,  be  all  that  as  it  may, 
the  building  of  cars  becomes  necessary  Jor  re¬ 
placement  of  equipment  which  of  necessity  is  going 
to  pieces.  At  the  same  time  it  will  not  mean  more 
coal  for  the  consumer,  and  the  danger  of  an  acute 
shortage  remains  just  the  same.” 
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“Who  Runs  the  New  Paper?” 

Something  of  the  Personnel  of  the  Publication  Which  Will  Serve  the  Trade. 


It  will  no  doubt  be  a  matter  of  interest  to  our 
readers  to  know  that  when  the  late  general  manager 
of  The  Coal  Trade  Journal  was  summarily  dismissed 
from  that  office  last  week,  without  the  least  advance 
notice,  the  entire  editorial  staff  accompanied  him  to 
the  newly  established  place  of  business  in  the  well- 
known  Park  Row  building,  from  whence  this  publi¬ 
cation  is  issued.  Such  a  move  means  something.  The 
solidarity  of  effort  will  no  doubt  be  appreciated  by 
the  trade,  no  less  than  the  resultant  void  in  another 
office  thereby  caused.  It  might  be  said,  in  fact,  that 
the  former  staff  of  The  Coal  Trade  Journal  has  been 
remarkably  homogeneous  and  faithful  in  service, 
thus  permitting  the  accomplishment  of  the  beneficial 
results  that  readers  of  that  paper  enjoyed. 

Following  the  death  of  F.  E.  Saward,  the  titular 
head  of  the  establishment  was  F.  W.  Saward,  eldest 
son  of  the  former  editor  and  proprietor,  who  had 
been  associated  with  him  in  business  since  1886, 
advancing  from  one  position  to  another  as  his 


Buffalo  Trade  Notes. 

A.  E.  Hedstrom,  who  is  giving  nearly  all  his  time 
to  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work,  has  returned  home  from  a 
stay  of  considerable  time  in  New  York  and  will  look 
after  the  coal  trade  awhile. 

Vice-President  C.  W.  Moss,  of  the  Weaver  Coal 
Co.,  has  been  giving  much  of  his  time  to  the  Buffalo 
Liberty  Loan  Campaign,  as  has  President  C.  L. 
Couch.  Mr.  Moss  has  also  been  a  member  of  the 
committee  in  Lockport,  where  he  resides. 

The  lack  of  a  regular  price  for  lake  steamer  fuel 
is  a  bad  handicap  to  the  local  harbor  operations, 
especially  as  coal  is  scarce  also.  Formerly  a  regular 
price  was  fixed  before  the  fleet  started  out,  but  it 
is  not  easy  to  do  so  now.  The  season  opens  very 
late,  mostly  on  account  of  a  bad  ice  jam  in  St. 
Clair  River.  Practically  every  other  inter-lake  pas¬ 
sage  and  all  the  harbors  were  open  before  that 
obstruction  was-  out  of  the  way. 

Ice  in  Lake  Ontario  held  up  navigation  an  un¬ 
usually  long  time,  but  it  has  disappeared  now.  The 
steamer  lex  has  taken  on  a  cargo  of  anthracite  at 
Oswego  for  Kingston,  where  coal  is  reported  to  be 
very  scarce.  It  is  expected  thaff  the  movement  at 
Oswego  will  be  of  about  the  usual  volume  this 
season. 

And  now  it  is  advised  that  we  cut  down  all  the 
trees  available  and  save  up  the  wood  for  next  win¬ 
ter.  Awhile  ago  the  advice  was  given  to  visiting 
Canadian  dealers,  but  the  situation  seems  to  be  more 
serious  now  than  was  at  first  thought  possible.  At 
the  same  time  the  local  members  of  the  coal  trade 
are  sure  that  coal  enough  can  be  mined  if  the  car 
supply  is  sufficient  to  move  it. 

Elliott  C.  McDougal,  president  of  the  Bank  of 
Buffalo,  who  has  been  the  County  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
trator  since  that  office  was  established,  has  resigned, 
having  given  his  full  share  of  time  to  the  business, 
as  he  thinks.  The  vacancy  has  been  filled  by  the 
appointment  of  Howard  A.  Forman,  also  a  city 
banker. 

The  severe  criticism  of  the  Fuel  Administration 
for  selecting  men  not  in  the  trade  to  manage  it 
continues.  It  is  practically  the  unanimous  opinion 
of  coal  men  here  that  the  situation  will  not  clear  up 
till  practical  men  are  put  in  charge. 

Among  the  visitors  to  the  coal  trade  here  from 
westward  lately  were:  W.  H.  Pugh,  of  Racine, 
Wis. ;  Ewald  Scheiwe,  president  of  the  Scheiwe  Coal 
&  Coke  Co.,  of  Detroit,  and  Dana  E.  Hiscock,  of 
E.  D.  Hiscock  &  Son,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

The  Buffalo  coal  interests  are  holding  almost 
daily  meetings  in  the  office  of  the  Underhill  Coal 
Co.  in-  the  Marine  Bank  Building.  President  I.  S. 
Underhill  is  the  chairman  of  the  coal  men  and  is 
calling  the  others  together  in  the  interest  of  the 
Liberty  Loan  movement.  All  are  working  hard. 


greater  experience  fitted  him  for  enlarged  activities 
and  as  his  father’s  advancing  years  made  it  necessary 
that  burdens  should  be  shifted  to  young  shoulders. 

Next  in  point  of  service  was  Assistant  Editor 
James  P.  Mahoney,  who  became  identified  with  the 
office  of  The  Coal  Trade  Journal  in  1893  and  worked 
his  way  to  the  front  by  long-continued,  faithful  ef¬ 
fort  during  a  period  of  25  years. 

Next  in  seniority  is  G.  H.  Burbank,  who  went 
with  The  Coal  lrc.de  Journal  in  1899,  and  has  made 
a  special  study  of  market  conditions  during  the 
entire  period. 

Next  is  Charles  H.  Paine,  who  joined  The  Coal 
Trade  Journal  staff  in  1907,  and  with  the  launching 
of  this  enterprise  now  becomes  an  assistant  editor  as 
a  reward  for  active,  energetic  efforts  in  the  handling 
of  business  as  well  as  editorial  matters. 

The  minor  assistants  are  not  as  yet  known  to  the 
trade,  but  as  all  are  good,  faithful  workers,  the 
result  will  become  apparent  as  time  goes  on. 


Down  East  Trade  Notes. 

Officials  from  the  head  office  of  one  of  the  big 
anthracite  producing  companies  had  occasion  to  visit 
Salem,  Mass.,  a  few  days  ago  and,  while  there, 
thought  it  would  be  a  good  opportunity  to  see  how 
a  large  piece  of  coal  looked  which  had  been  gotten 
out  some  time  ago  for  a  retailer  in  that  city.  The 
piece  of  coal  was  quite  elaborately  carved  and  was 
thought  by  the  company  to  be  quite  a  piece  of  work. 
Their  surprise  can  be  easily  imagined  when  they 
looked  in  the  window  of  the  retailer’s  office  and 
saw  a  calendar  hanging  over  the  piece  of  coal, 
practically  obstructing  the  view  of  it.  Nothing  was 
said  to  the  retailer,  but  the  officials  have  been  doing 
some  thinking. 

Leonard  F.  Leighton,  of  the  Carbon  Coal  &  Coke 
Co.,  of  Boston,  is  looking  over  the  situation  in 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  this  week. 

The  report  that  the  Shipping  Board  held  a  meeting 
in  Washington  last  week,  at  which  the  idea  of 
fixing  boat  rates  was  discussed,  caused  considerable 
interest  in  the  New  England  trade.  While  the  Ship¬ 
ping  Board  did  not  take  definite  steps  toward  hav¬ 
ing  a  specified  rate  fixed,  it  is  understood  that  it 
recommended  that  rates  on  a  basis  of  $2.50  New 
York  to  Boston  were  sufficiently  high  and  there  is 
strong  intimation  that  charges  above  this  basis  will 
be  subjected  to  investigation. 

The  Boston  coal  men  are  rallying  well  to.  the 
Liberty  Loan  canvass  and  some  large  individual 
subscriptions  have  been  made,  among  them  being 
one  from  the  New  Enugland  Fuel  &  Transportation 
Co.,  for  $200,000. 

There  have  been  complaints  that  in  spite  of  the 
high  demurrage  rates  certain  coal  consignees  in 
Lowell,  Mass.,  are  not  unloading  their  coal  as 
promptly  as  desired  and  an  official  from  the  Boston 
&  Maine  R.  R.  was  in  that  city  last  week  endeav¬ 
oring  to  speed  things  up  if  possible.  Shortage  of 
labor  seems  to  be  the  principal  reason  for  this 
delay. 

The  coal  situation  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  has  im¬ 
proved  quite  a  little.  Arrivals  for  the  past  week 
were  42,633  tons,  of  which  13,097  tons  were  an¬ 
thracite.  The  total  receipts  of  bituminous  were  less 
than  in  the  previous  week,  but  anthracite  was  some 
6,000  tons  heavier.  The  strike  of  the  local  dock 
men,  while  not  yet  settled,  has  been  called  off 
pretty  generally  upon  a  tentative  agreement  be¬ 
tween  the  men  and  the  coal  firms. 

The  city  of  Boston  is  looking  around  the  market 
with  a  keen  eye  for  chances  to  purchase  coal.  Alto¬ 
gether  the  city  has  a  fair  supply  of  coal  on  hand 
at  the  moment,  but  will  need  more  in  the  near  future, 
and  the  Purchasing  Department  believes  in  starting 
early,  for  the  experiences  of  last  winter  are  still 
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Editor  and  General  Manager  of  Saward’s  Journal,  a  Pro¬ 
gressive  Coal  Trade  Weekly;  eldest  son  of  the  late 
Frederick  E.  Saward,  and  associated  in  business  with  him 
for  nearly  32  years. 


remembered.  There  are  no  penalties  or  specifica¬ 
tions  now. 

One  of  the  interesting  developments  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  coal  situation  is  the  announcement  of  a  new 
source  of  fuel.  A  plan  has  b%cn  proposed  to  the 
officials  of  the  city  of  Boston  whereby  the  sweepings 
from  the  horse  stables  of  the  city  can  be  turned 
into  a  weekly  production  of  “three  hundred  tons 
of  the  best  kind  of  fuel.”  The  process  of  making 
fuel  from  stable  sweepings,  it  is  claimed,  does  not 
consume  the  fertilizer,  which  can  be  sold  to  farm¬ 
ers  at  a  very  small  cost.  It  is  claimed  that  the  new 
fuel  produces  12,000  B.  T.  U.  It  is  understood  that 
the  city  will  investigate  the  matter. 

Star  Coal  &  Supply  Co.,  Inc.,  has  been  incor¬ 
porated  under  Massachusetts  laws  to  conduct  a  re¬ 
tail  coal  and  wood  business  at  Boston.  The  author¬ 
ized  capital  is  $50,000,  and  the  incorporators  are 
John  H.  Townsend,  president;  Crescenzo  de  Simone, 
treasurer,  and  Thomas  J.  Terrell,  clerk.  John  Gold¬ 
berg,  William  T.  Bennett  and  E.  Coleman  Brown 
are  directors. 

The  embargo  on  anthracite  coal  for  shipment  into 
New  England  via  the  Poughkeepsie  Bridge  route  and 
the  Central  New  England  Railway  was  cancelled  un¬ 
der  date  of  May  1. 


Buffalo  Rallies  to  Liberty  Loan. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  collection  for  the  Third 
Liberty  Loan  the  Buffalo  coal  interests  were  given 
as  a  maximum  $500,000  to  subscribe.  Irving  S.  Un¬ 
derhill  was  made  chairman,  and  C.  L.  Couch  and 
J.  Q.  Clarke  gave  practically  all  their  time  also  as 
assistants.  A  number  of  other  coal  men  also  de¬ 
voted  much  time  to  the  work  and  on  Tuesday  last 
the  chairman  was  able  to  report  that  the  amount 
subscribed  was  $502,000,  with  at  least  $25,000  more 
sure  to  taken. 

Following  are  the  names  of  some  of  the  larger 
contributors:  Buffalo  &  Susquehanna  Coal  Co.  and 
E.  L.  Hedstrom,  $100,000  each;  Underhill  Coal  Co., 
$50,000;  C.  L.  Couch,  R.  K.  Wick  &  Co.,  J.  Q.  Clarke 
and  Spaulding  &  Spaulding,  $25,000  each;  Frontier 
Coal  Co.,  Buffalo  Fuel  Co.,  Punxsutawney  C.  M.  Co., 
Yates-Lehigh  Coal  Co.,  James  Maguire,  A.  Bert 
Ross,  and  Joseph  J.  Eagan,  $10,000  each;  Chemical 
Charcoal  Co.,  $6,000. 
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Outlook  as  Retail  Dealers  See  It. 

Apportioning  of  Tonnage  and  Economical  llae  Expected  to  Give  Invaluable  Aid  to  Tid 

ing  Over  Shortage  During  Winter  Season. 


In  every  section  and  community  of  the  country 
coal  consumers  are  being  advised  to  stock  up  just 
as  rapidly  as  they  can  secure  tonnage  from  the 
local  dealers,  the  idea  being  to  place  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  into  the  the  bins  of  the  ultimate  consumer,  so 
that  there  may  remain  as  little  as  possible  to  be  done 
in  that  direction  when  the  actual  coal-burning  sea¬ 
son  again  rolls  around  and  transportation  difficulties, 
due  to  adverse  weather  and  other  causes,  interfere 
with  railroad  transportation  facilities  and  glut  other 
avenues  of  distribution. 

The  wisdom  of  this  policy  is  recognized  by  all,  and 
consumers  are  responding  in  full  and  commendable 
measure.  Already  it  is  seen  that  there  is  little 
ground  for  hope  that  the  railroad  situation  can  be 
improved  to  such  a  degree  as  to  overcome  the  con¬ 
dition  that  is  expected  during  next  fall  and  winter. 

Even  today,  under  the  Railroad  Administration, 
the  transportation  problem  remains  as  confusing  as 
it  has  been  in  the  past,  for  the  fundamental  fact  that 
the  facilities  are  inadequate  for  the  traffic  is  one  that 
cannot  be  remedied  in  weeks  or  in  months  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  alleviate  the  situation  to  any  appreci¬ 
able  extent.  Consequently  the  Government  authori¬ 
ties,  the  State  and  local  Fuel  Administrators,  and 
others  whose  advice  is  recognized,  are  warning  of 
the  possibilities  of  the  future,  in  an  effort  to  stir 
buyers  into  early  action  and  the  result,  according  to 
the  advice  that  comes  to  hand  from  the  retail  trade 
in  all  sections,  shows  that  the  buying  public  has  not 
forgotten  the  lessons  of  last  fall  and  winter. 

With  the  rush  of  ordering  that  has  taken  place  in 
most  sections,  one  hears  the  report  that  dealers  are 
complaining  of  the  fact  they  are  not  receiving  from 
the  mines  sufficient  tonnage  to  take  care  of  current 
business  as  it  is  being  received,  and  in  this  fact  is 
seen  convincing  evidence  as  to  the  volume  of  cur¬ 
rent  business,  for  each  town  and  city  is  today  work¬ 
ing  under  a  rationing  system  that  prohibits  the 
delivery  of  more  than  a  limited  tonnage  to  each 
customer.  Consequently  if  present-day  receipts  by 
rail  or  water  are  not  sufficient  to  go  around — even 
on'  a  pro  rata  basis — the  total  volume  of  tonnage 
placed  in  bins  is  very  large.  The  apportioning  sys¬ 
tem  has  brought  with  it  the  understanding  that  all 
will  be  treated  alike  in  proportion  to  their  individ¬ 
ual  requirements,  and  that  one  man’s  cellar  is  not 
to  be  glutted  with  tonnage  (which  he  may  carry 
over  far  into  the  following  summer),  while  many 
of  his  neighbors  are  empty  handed  and  making 
pitiful  appeals  at  the  local  yards  for  small  quantities. 
No  one  is  more  familiar  than  the  coal  men  them¬ 
selves  as  to  the  havoc  that  was  wrought  through 
playing  that  game  last  fall,  and  no  one  will  be 
more  diligent  to  see  that  the  prevention  of  hoarding 
is  looked  after  this  year  than  the  dealers  them¬ 
selves. 

Anthracite  coal  is  leaving  the  mines  on  a  basis 
beyond  that  of  1916-17..  That  stands  out  as  a  cold 
fact,  in  the  face  of  all  argument  as  to  the  operators 
restricting  their  efforts  to  guard  against  future 
trouble.  The  mines  are  working  to  the  utmost 
capacity,  as  regulated  by  labor  and  transportation 
conditions,  and,  with  the  distribution  system  in  ef¬ 
fect  to  assure  protection  to  all  sections,  the  trade  can 
but  content  itself  with  the  fact  that  all  that  can 
be  done  is  being  done.  It  is  well  understood  that 
the  anthracite  requirements  during  the  current  year 
will  be  far  beyond  what  they  were  in  the  year  of 
1916-17,  and  as  a  definite  indication  in  that  direc¬ 
tion  it  need  only  be  pointed  out  that  the  supply 
at  the  cantonments,  and  for  other  military  require¬ 
ments,  a  total  of  no  less  than  5,000,000  to  6,000,000 
tons  per  annum  are  being  consumed.  When  it  is 
recognized  that  even  before  the  war  anthracite  con¬ 
sumption  had  reached  the  full  level  of  tonnage 
shipped  to  market,  it  can  readily  be  understood  what 
effect  the  increased  requirements  referred  to  are 
bound  to  have. 

At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  realized  that  the  ex¬ 
pectation  of  trouble  developing  later  in  the  year 
has  put  the  public  in  a  frame  of  mind  where  it  is 
willing  and  anxious  to  adopt  all  measures  of  con¬ 


servation  and  economy.  The  installation  of  facil¬ 
ities  for  the  utilization  of  substitutes  is  being  urged 
in  every  quarter,  and  the  traveler  upon  the  New 
England  railroads  and  in  other  sections  bounteous 
with  tree  growth  is  afforded  conclusive  evidence  of 
the  efforts  that  are  being  put  forth  by  the  public  to 
make  cord  wood  more  than  ever  before  the  basis 
of  their  fuel  supply. 

In  furtherance  of  these  protective  methods,  the 
Government  has  spread  broadcast  educational  lit¬ 
erature  with  respect  to  the  economical  use  of  wood, 
oil,  and  other  practical  substitutes  for  coal,  and  the 
trade  can  rest  assured  that  the  adoption  of  such 
practices  will  well  offset  the  increased  requirements 
in  the  domestic  end  of  the  business,  at  least. 

Meanwhile  it  is  reassuring  to  observe  that  the 
Government  has  taken  “Big  Business”  into  its  con¬ 
fidence,  enlisting  the  advice  and  co-operation  of  the 
country’s  best  business  intelligence  in  guiding  the 
future  activities  of  the  fundamental  industries,  and 
it  is  safe  to  say  that,  operating  under  such  condi¬ 
tions,  the  best  possible  results  will  be  secured  in  all 
channels  of  coal  production  and  distribution. 


The  Terrible  Nervous  Strain. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  May  2. — Members  of  the  coal  trade 
complain  of  the  terrible  strain  to  which  they  have 
been  subjected  since  the  supply  of  coal  has  run  short 
of  the  demand.  It  is  by  no  means  over,  now  that  the 
immediate  need  is  less  than  the  production  for  the 
summer,  for  it  is  expected  that  the  shortage  will  be 
quite  as  serious  next  winter  as  it  was  last,  so  that 
the  demand  is  insistent  now  and  will  continue  right 
through  the  hot  weather. 

One  large  seller  of  coal  says  that  he  escaped  from 
a  nervous  collapse  by  dint  of  will  power.  He  saw 
himself  losing  appetite  and  sleep,  and  little  bv  little 
becoming  unable  to  carry  on  his  business,  or  even 
to  think  of  anything  connectedly.  In  a  short  time, 
he  said,  he  would  have  been  down  and  out,  if  not 
actually  insane. 

At  length  he  made  a  supreme  effort  and  threw  off 
the  incubus,  since  which  time  he  has  resumed  his  old 
state  of  mind  and  gone  on  as  usual.  Having  escaped 
so  narrowly,  he  turned  his  attention  to  other  men  in 
the  trade  who  were  not  so  strong-willed  as  he  had 
proved  to  be.  One  man  from  a  back  district,  where 
coal  was  not  as  plentiful  as  on  the  average,  visited 
him,  and  the  two  conferred  on  the  subject.  The  vis¬ 
itor  confessed  that  he  was  so  entirely  unnerved 
that  he  would  soon  be  unfitted  for  any  sort  of 
business. 

All  that  could  be  done  was  to  urge  the  nervous 
victim  to  exercise  all  his  will  power  and  stave  off  the 
effects  of  this  terrible  strain.  This  seems  to  have 
been  done  in  that  case  also,  but  at  the  same  time 
there  are  others,  many  of  whom  have  neither  the 
power,  unassisted,  or  the  help  needed  to  meet  the 
trouble. 

One  man  states  that  all  he  could  do  when  he  felt 
worst  was  to  walk  rapidly  around  the  block  and  try 
to  think  of  outside  matters.  Report  comes  from  To¬ 
ronto  that  C.  H.  Stiver,  a  coal  dealer  of  that  neigh¬ 
borhood,  lately  drowned,,  himself,  (Supposedly  on 
account  of  losing  his  reason  from  the  nervous  strain. 
For  some  time  he  had  been  unable  to  go  on  in  busi¬ 
ness.  A  dealer  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  also  committed 
suicide  recently. 

People  not  in  the  coal  trade  may  wonder  how  a 
mere  shortage  of  fuel  could  so  weigh  on  the  mind 
of  anyone,  but  coal  dealers  well  understand  it.  This 
constant  clamor  for  a  supply  that  canont  be  met, 
often  accompanied  by  hints,  or  even  flat  charges,  that 
the  seller  is  to  blame  about  it  and  is  holding  back 
the  coal  for  a  higher  price,  or  for  the  use  of  favorites, 
tells,  after  awhile,  even  on  the  most  powerful  natures. 


Perry  Barker,  fuel  engineer,  who  has  had  offices 
and  laboratory  in  the  Oliver  building,  141  Milk  street, 
Boston,  for  the  past  three  years,  has  removed  to  the 
Newport  building,  68  Devonshire  street,  rooms 
1113-14-15. 


Notes  of  the  New  York  Trade. 

George  F.  Lesher,  manager  of  the  West  Virginia 
&  Pennsylvania  Coal  Co.,  left  a  few  days  ago  for 
a  trip  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  where  he  expects  to 
remain  about  a  month. 

H.  M.  Stagg,  New  York  manager  of  Weston 
Dodson  &  Co.,  has  been  enjoying  a  short  respite 
from  business  cares  at  Atlantic  City. 

Irving  L.  Camp,  of  the  Martin-Camp  Co.,  is  absent 
on  a  trip  to  the  central  Pennsylvania  region. 

George  M.  Ross,  sales  agent  for  James  Pierpoint 
&  Sons  Co.,  returned  to  town  recently  from  an 
extended  tour  of  the  soft  coal  fields. 

A.  F.  Hill  &  Co.  moved  on  the  1st  from  17  Bat¬ 
tery  Place  to  handsome  offices  in  the  Columbia 
Building,  29  Broadway. 

Something  new  in  the  line  of  coal  barges  will  be 
seen  in  New  York  Harbor  in  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks,  when  deliveries  are  made  on  an  order  re¬ 
cently  placed  by  the  Navy  Department  for  four 
reinforced  concrete  barges,  which  can  be  used  either 
for  coal  or  fuel  oil.  The  ngw  craft,  which  will  have 
a  capacity  of  about  800  tons  each,  are  under  construc¬ 
tion  at  a  yard  on  the  Hackensack  River. 

Owen  J.  McWilliams,  of  the  McWilliams  Blue 
Line,  one  of  the  most  widely  known  water  transpor¬ 
tation  men  in  the  East,  died  at  his  home  in  Jersey 
City  last  week,  after  a  few  days’  illness,  at  the  age 
of  39.  For  several  months  he  had  been  supervisor 
of  coal  transportation  in  New  York  Harbor  and 
Long  Island  Sound,  having  been  appointed  to  that 
office  by  the  Shipping  Board. 

The  Imperial  Coal  Co.  has  moved  from  its  old 
quarters  on  the  27th  floor  of  the  Whitehall  Building 
to  a  large  corner  suite  on  the  same  floor. 

Williams  &  Peters,  the  C.  G.  Blake  Co.  and  the 
Wholesale  Coal  Trade  Association  all  made  additions 
to  their  office  space  on  the  first  by  taking  over 
adjoining  rooms. 

The  Logan  Coal  Co.,  1  Broadway,  has  moved  into 
the  office  on  the  third  floor,  recently  vacated  by 
the  Adelphia  Coal  Co.,  which  has  moved  to  the 
tenth  floor. 

Patrick  C.  O’Rourke,  president  of  the  O’Rourke 
Dry  Dock  Co.,  died  on  April  26  from  gas  poisoning. 
Mr.  O’Rourke  had  been  a  familiar  figure  about  the 
Washington  Building  for  many  years,  being  iden¬ 
tified  with  water  transportation  in  addition  to  his 
connection  with  the  dry  dock '  company.  His  death 
was  due  to  a  leaking  gas  jet  in  his  bedroom. 

Pilling  &  Crape  have  moved  from  the  third  floor 
of  the  Empire  Building,  71  Broadway,  to  new  and 
larger  offices  on  the  thirteenth  floor. 

R.  B.  Avers,  New  York  manager  of  Coale  &  Co., 
is  making  his  headquarters  at  the  firm’s  Johnstown 
office  for  a  few  weeks. 

Albert  H.  Wiggin,  State  fuel  administrator,  is  at 
a  Southern  health  resort  recuperating  from  his 
strenuous  activities  of  the  past  season. 

H.  H.  Heiner,  president  of  the  Maynard  Coal 
Co.,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  Edward  E.  Heiner, 
vice-president  of  the  Superior  Coal  &  Dock  Co., 
Minneapolis,  visited  among  their  friends  in  the  local 
trade  during  the  past  week. 

County  Fuel  Administrator  Schley  has  notified  the 
Building  Managers’  Association  that  he  is  in  entire 
accord  with  their  desire  to  store  coal  in  the  yards 
and  courts  of  apartment  houses  for  use  during  win¬ 
ter  months.  He  adds,  however,  that  before  coal  can 
be  stored  in  such  places  it  will  be  necessary  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  special  permit  in  each  case.  This  is  an  order 
to  enable  the  fuel  administrator  to  tell  just  how  much 
coal  the  apartment  houses  have  in  storage. 

The  following  gentlemen  have  recently  been 
elected  to  membership  on  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Wholesale  Coal  Trade  Association  of  New  York: 
Gardner  Pattison,  of  Pattison  &;  Bowns ;  J.  M.  Leon¬ 
ard,  sales  manager  of  Brothers  Valley  Coal  Co.,  and 
C.  Andrade,  Jr.,  secretary  Matlack  Coal  &  Iron  Cor¬ 
poration.  The  other  members  of  the  board,  most 
of  whom  have  been  directors  since  the  organization 
was  formed,  are :  W.  S.  Alden,  R.  H.  Burrows,  W. 
R.  Coyle,  G.  M.  Dexter,  C.  C.  Harris,  W.  A.  Mar¬ 
shall,  C.  A.  Owen  and  L.  S.  Willard. 
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Philadelphia  News  Notes. 


Every  Employe  of  Emmons  Subscribed  to  Liberty 
Loan — Coal  Club  Dinner  Tuesday. 

O.  S.  Kriebel,  Fuel  Administrator  for  the  Per- 
kiomen  Valley,  in  Pennsylvania,  has  issued  a  circu¬ 
lar  letter  to  coal  dealers  in  that  section  advising 
them  of  an  impending  shortage  of  coal,  and  advises 
not  to  deliver  more  than  1-12  of  a  year’s  supply 
to  customers  in  any  one  month.  In  this  regard  he 
says :  “The  direction  of  the  National  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration  to  fill  cellars  to  the  extent  of  2/i  of  the 
normal  amount  can  manifestly  not  be  carried  out,!’ 

Every  member  of  the  office  force  of  H.  H.  Linea- 
weaver  &  Co.,  Inc.,  has  subscribed  to  the  Third 
Liberty  Loan.  The  firm  itself  has  made  a  handsome 
subscription. 

Francis  Y.  Casey,  former  office  manager  for  H.  H. 
Lineaweaver  &  Co.,  Inc.,  but  now  in  the  United 
States  service,  had  a  24-hour  furlough  this  week,  and 
took  advantage  to  visit  his  office  associates  here. 
He  has  recently  been  promoted  to  Ordnance  Ser¬ 
geant,  stationed  at  Washington. 

R.  L.  Moss,  a  retail  coal  man  of  Annapolis,  Md., 
was  in  the  market  during  the  week. 

L.  E.  White,  president  of  the  L.  E.  White  Coal 
Co.,  Washington,  was  among  the  week’s  visitors  to 
the  trade. 

L.  G.  McCrum,  manager  of  mines  for  the  W.  H. 
Bradford  &  Co.,  Inc.,  is  a  lieutenant-colonel,  and 
second  in  command  at  the  Rock  Island  Arsenal,  Ill. 
In  making  this  announcement  a  week  ago  his  title 
was  given  in  error  as  lieutenant.  Lieutenant-Colonel 
McCrum,  in  addition  to  being  manager  of  mines  of 
the  Bradford  concern,  is  president  of  the  Victor  CM. 
Co.,  and  vice-president  of  the  Clarion  CM.  Co. 
His  enlistment  adds  the  19th  star  to  the  Bradford 
service  flag. 

H.  K.  Cortright,  now  at  Atlantic  City  convalescing 
from  hi's  recent  serious  illuess,  took  a  run  up  to 
his  office  in  the  Pennsylvania  Building.  He  is  rapidly 
regaining  his  health,  and  hopes  to  be  back  at  his 
desk  in  a  week  or  two. 

Acceptances  are  coming  in  large  numbers  for  the 
shad  dinner  of  the  Coal  Club,  of  Philadelphia,  to 
be  held  next  Tuesday,  at  the  Old  Mohican  Club 
House,  at  Morris  Junction,  N.  J. 

L.  A.  Hickley,  president  of  the  Glen  Brook  CM. 
Co.,  spent  a  week  at  the  mines  in  West  Virginia. 

John  Langdon,  a  well-known  operator  of  Hunt¬ 
ington,  Pa.,  paid  a  call  to  a  number  of  friends  after 
leaving  the  University  Hospital,  where  he  was  under 
treatment  for  three  weeks. 

James  McIntyre,  of  James  McIntyre  &  Co.,  Six 
Mile  Run,  Pa.,  underwent  an  operation  at  the  Ger¬ 
man  Hospital  this  week. 

George  Copeland,  of  the  Claffin-Sumner  Coal  Co., 
Worcester,  Mass.,  was  here  during  the  week. 

M.  C.  Jenkins,  brother  of  Thomas  K.  Jenkins,  of 
the  Emmons  CM.  Co.,  recently  with  the  Scholes- 
Mason  Co.  in  this  city,  goes  to  Johnstown  as  the 
representative  of  the  Seiler-Rogers-Brown  Co.,  which 
has  an  office  in  that  city. 

Louis  Emmons  is  now  on  a  week’s  trip  to  the 
mines  in  West  Virginia. 

The  Emmons  CM.  Co.,  after  subscribing  $50,000 
to  the  Third  Liberty  Loan,  began  a  personal  canvass 
among  its  employes  to  the  extent  that  every  employe 
of  the  company  is  now  a  subscriber.  The  subscrip¬ 
tions  of  the  office  force  totaled  $3,000.  The  mine 
employes  at  the  three  operations  they  control  rolled 
up  a  subscription  list  to  the  tune  of  $52,000.  Only 
two  men  among  the  mine  force  demurred,  but  pres¬ 
sure  brought  to  bear  soon  brought  these  into  line. 
An  interesting  feature  of  the  enthusiasm  created  by 
the  canvass  is  the  statement  that  at  Fallen  Timber, 
the  day  following  the  canvass  95  per  cent  of  the 
men  were  at  work,  the  best  turn  out  of  the  working 
force  in  six  months,  and  that  on  that  day  more 
coal  was  mined  than  on  any  one  day  since  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  mine.  The  point  is  that  the  men  were 
fired  with  enthusiasm  and  intended  to  do  more  work 
in  order  to  meet  the  payments  on  the  loan  without 
encroaching  on  their  regular  earnings  and  expenses. 


New  Alabama 

Wage  Agreement. 


Pick  Mining  Rate  to  Be  Advanced  Five  Cents  a  Ton 
— Official  Penalty  Clause  Adopted. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  May  2. — When  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  December  14,  1917,  was  made  by  the 
Fuel  Administration  looking  to  an  adjustment  of 
working  conditions  in  the  Alabama  coal  field  it  was 
provided  by  Section-  7  of  that  recommendation  that 
the  readjustment  of  rates  and  wages-be  postponed 
until  July  1,  1918,  and  representatives  of  Alabama 
coal  operators  and  representatives  of  mine  workers 
in  Alabama  having  expressed  a  desire  to  make  an 
earlier  adjustment  of  the  rates  and  wages  and  hav¬ 
ing  conferred  with  officials  of  the  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration  on  the  subject,  it  is  proposed  that  the  fol¬ 
lowing  rates  and  wages  shall  become  effective  May 
15,  1918,  and  shall  be  in  effect  and  binding  during 
the  continuance  of  the  war  and  not  to  exceed  two 


years  from  April  1,  1918. 

Day  Labor. 

Drivers  .  $3.44 

Unclassified  labor  (inside) .  3.20 

Unclassified  labor  (outside) .  2.75 

Tipple  men  . 3.00 

Miners  when  employed  by  the  day .  3.84 

Trappers  and  other,  boys,  per  day  advance . 50 


All  other  classes  of  day  labor  employed  in  and 
around  the  mine  to  be  advanced  75  cents  per  day 
over  present  prices.  But  in  no  instance  shall  the 
rate  paid  exceed  that  paid  for  the  same  class  of 
labor  in  the  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  scale  approved 
by  tile  Fuel  Administrator  November  7,  1917.  It 
is  understood,  however,  where  day  labor  is  paid 
more  than  the  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  scale  no 
reduction  shall  take  place. 

Pick  Mining. 

Pick  mining  mine-run  coal  to  be  advanced  5 
cents  per  ton. 

Machine  Mining. 

Loaders  price  to  be  advanced  4  cents  per  ton. 

Machine  runners  and  helpers,  when  employed  by 
the  day,  ton  or  by  the  foot,  shall  be  advanced  10 
per  cent. 

Yardage,  Room  Turning  and  Dead  Work. 

All  yardage,  room  turning  and  dead  work  to  be 
advanced  6)4  per  cent. 

Miners  when  taken  from  the  face  to  do  company 
work  shall  receive  the  rate  paid  for  that  classifica¬ 
tion,  but  in  no  instance  shall  it  be  less  than  the 
rate  pair  for  miners  when  employed  by  the  day. 

Each  operator  affected  by  this  agreement  shall 
file  with  the  umpire  within  two  weeks  after  its 
formation  the  scale  of  wages  paid  at  each  mine 
during  March,  1916,  for  mining,  yardage  and  dead 
work  and  day  labor.  Also  the  scale  of  wages  paid 
for  the  same  work  under  this  agreement. 

House  coal  to  be  advanced  45  cents  per  ton. 

Penalty  Clause. 

If  any  mine  worker  or  groups  of  mine  workers 
in  any  way  interrupts  the  operation  of  the  mine 
or  causes  a  strike,  the  operator  shall  deduct  from 
the  earning  of  each  employe,  except  those  who 
continue  at  work,  the  sum  of  $1.00  per  day  for 
each  day,  or  fraction  thereof,  that  such  mine  worker 
fails  to  report  for  work. 

If  any  mine  is  closed  or  the  men  locked  out.  by 
an  operator  without  just  cause,  the  umpire  of  the 
Alabama  district  will  impose  upon  and  collect  from 
such  operator  the  fine  at  the  rate  of  $1.00  per  day 
for  each  mine  worker  affected.  All  questions  aris¬ 
ing  under  the  foregoing  provisions  are  subject  to 
review  by  the  umpire  of  the  Alabama  district.  All 
fines  collected  shall  be  paid  to  the  American  Red 
Cross. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  this  penalty  clause  that 
it  shall  apply  to  individuals  who  may  temporarily 
absent  themselves  from  work,  but  it  is  intended 
to  insure  maximum  coal  production  and  to  com¬ 
pel  operators  and  miners  to  submit  their  complaints 
to  the  proper  tribunal  for  adjustment  without  strike 
or  lockout.  Any  operator  failing  to  collect  the 


penalty  as  provided  herein  shall  be  penalized  the 
dollar  per  day  per  man  affected. 

United  States  Fuel  Administration, 

By  Rembrandt  Peale, 
John  P.  White. 

Accepted  for  Alabama  Mine  Workers, 

J.  R.  Kennamer, 

William  Harrison, 

Adam  Wilkinson. 


New  England  Trade  Notes. 

The  Clerk  of  Committees  of  New  Bedford  city 
government  last  week  recommended  an  increase 
in  the  coal  storage  capacity  of  the  schools  in  that 
city  to  prevent  recurrence  of  the  conditions  ex¬ 
perienced  last  winter.  The  Clerk  of  Committees 
has  charge  of  all  fuel  purchases  for  the  schools, 
and  is  working  hard  to  insure  a  full  supply  of  fuel. 

Coal  supply  at  the  pumping  station  in  New  Bed¬ 
ford  has  run  very  low  and  considerable  concern  has 
been  manifested  by  the  city  government.  Last 
week  Mayor  Ashley  took  the  matter  up  with  one 
of  the  local  retailers  and  was  promised  that  as 
long  as  this  dealer  had  coal  on  hand  the  pumping 
station  would  not  have  to  cease  operation.  Overtime 
work  in  the  New  Bedford  mills  has  increased  the 
work  at  the  pumping  station  and  considerably  more 
coal  is  being  consumed. 

In  addition  to  short  receipts,  the  quality  of  the 
coal  that  has  been  coming  into  Providence,  R.  I., 
lately  is  very  poor,  according  to  the  local  Fuel 
Administration,  and  the  Administrator  has  issued 
a  note  of  warning  to  all  buyers.  One  small  dealer 
is  reported  to  have  been  offering  bags  of  so-called 
coal  that  were  absolutely  fireproof,  and  the  Fuel 
Administrator  is  endeavoring  to  check  the  sale  of 
such  coal. 

A  committee  has  been  named  by  the  New  England 
Fuel  Administrator  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
the  elimination  of  white  posts  on  all  trolley  lines 
in  New  England.  It  is  estimated  that  if  half  of  the 
white  posts  are  eliminated  there  will  be  a  substan¬ 
tial  saving  in  coal  effected.  This  committee  is 
composed  as  follows :  H.  B.  Potter,  Boston  Ele¬ 
vated  Ry. ;  A.  E.  Potter,  Rhode  Island  Co.;  C.  D. 
Emmons,  Boston  &  Worcester  Street  Ry. ;  D.  A. 
Beldon,  Massachusetts  &  Northeastern  Street  Ry., 
and  C.  C.  Pierce,  secretary  of  the  Street  Railway 
Executives’  Association  of  New  England. 

The  Salem  Gas  Light  Co.  has  asked  to  be  allowed 
to  increase  the  price  of  gas  20  cents  per  thousand 
feet,  on  the  ground  that  the  cost  of  production 
is  very  much  increased.  Coal  is  given  as  the 
principal  item  in  the  increased  cost  of  production, 
the  cost  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1917,  having 
been  $4.21  for  gas  coal  and  $2.33  for  steam  coal, 
compared  with  $4.96  for  gas  coal  and  $3.63  for 
steam  coal  during  the  nine  months  ending  March 
30  of  this  year.  Under  the  new  contracts  made  by 
the  company  for  the  ensuing  year  gas  coal  will  cost 
$8.88  and  steam  coal  $4.91. 

The  call  for  bids  for  furnishing  the  city  of  Salem, 
Mass.,  with  coal  for  the  coming  year  was  unan¬ 
swered  last  week.  Two  local  retailers  offered  to 
sell  the  city  a  specified  amount  of  both  anthracite 
and  bituminous  at  a  given  price,  but  it  was  only 
such  amounts  as  could  be  supplied  immediately  and 
but  small  part  of  the  total  amount  required.  Speak¬ 
ing  of  the  city  business,  the  leading  dealer  in  Salem 
said :  “I  do  not  see  how  I  can  make  a  price  on 
coal  for  the  city  when  I  do  not  know  how  much 
coal  I  am  going  to  get  nor  how  much  what  I  do 
get  is  going  to  cost  me.  I  have  a  small  quantity 
on  my  wharf  at  the  present  time  and  I  will  sell  the 
city  a  part  of  this  right  away,  and  will  make  offer¬ 
ings  from  time  to  time  during  the  year  as  I  have 
coal.  That  is  the  best  I .  can  do  and  I  guess  as 
much  as  any  dealer  here  can  do.” 

At  the  regular  weekly  meeting  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Wholesale  Coal  Association  at  Boston  last 
week,  J.  J.  Storrow,  New  England  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
trator,  was  a  guest.  Mr.  Storrow  asked  many  ques¬ 
tions  and  said  he  learned  quite  a  bit.  He  also 
gave  the  members  some  information  relative  to 
fuel  control. 
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Recent  Interpretations 

Bulletin  No.  33,  recently  distributed  to  members 
of  the  National  Coal  Jobbers’  Association  by  Com¬ 
missioner  Noah  H.  Swayne,  2d,  contains  exact  copies 
of  official  decisions  of  the  License  Board,  United 
States  Fuel  Administration.  Some  of  these,  by  cour¬ 
tesy  of  Mr.  Swayne,  are  presented  below,  the  letters 
L.  B.  D.,  followed  by  figures,  indicating  the  number 
of  the  License  Board  Decision: 

The  test  of  control  will  not  be  limited  to  the  own¬ 
ership  of  a  majority  of  stock.  (L.  B.  D.  5.) 

Ownership  of  the  stock  of  a  licensee  by  one  or 
more  producers  constitutes  control  within  the  spirit 
of  Rule  3,  and  prevents  the  licensee  from  adding  a 
purchasing  commission  on  coal  produced  by  any 
of  said  producers.  (L.  B.  D.  6.) 

A  licensee  having  an  agreement  with  a  producer  to 
handle  its  entire  output  becomes  a  selling  agent  and 
cannot  collect  a  purchasing  commission  on  such  out¬ 
put.  (L.  B.  D.  7.) 

A  licensee  may,  under  Rule  2,  guarantee  to  the 
producer  the  payment  of  coal  or  coke  purchased  for 
a  retail  dealer  or  consumer.  (L.  B.  D.  8.) 

The  licensee  may  use  his  regular  forms  for  in¬ 
voicing  coal  (L.  B.  D.  9.) 

The  invoice  need  not  contain  the  printed  or 
stamped  word  “Agent”  at  the  top  thereof.  (L.  B. 
D.  10.; 

The  invoice  must  state  in  separate  items : 

1.  Actual  cost  of  coal,  f.  o.  b.  mine. 

2.  Purchasing  commission. 

3.  Freight  charges,  if  paid  by  licensee. 

4.  Other  allowable  charges  paid  by  licensee.  (L.  B.  D.  11.) 

A  retail  dealer  who  sells  carload  lots  of  coal  or 
coke  without  physically  handling  the  same  is  re¬ 
quired  to  have  a  license.  (L.  B.  D.  25.) 

A  licensee  may,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  Rule 
3,  charge  the  purchasing  commission  allowed  in 
Rule  2,  when  acting  for  a  jobber  in  Canada  who 
holds  a  license  from  the  Fuel  Controller,  of  Canada, 
provided  such  licensee  is  not  controlled  by,  or  does 
not  control  such  Canadian  jobber.  (L.  B.  D.  30.) 


Expenses  of  District 

Representatives. 


Dating  from  April  1  They  Will  Be  Borne  by  Fuel 
Administration,  It  Is  Announced. 

A.  W.  Calloway,  in  charge  of  soft  coal  distribu¬ 
tion  for  the  Fuel  Administration,  has  sent  the  fol¬ 
lowing  letter  to  the  District  Representatives  in  the 
bituminous  field : 

“Dr.  Garfield  has  officially  authorized  that,  effect¬ 
ive  April  1,  expenses  of  conducting  the  various  Dis¬ 
trict  Representatives’  offices  be  borne  by  the  United 
States  Fuel  Administration.  A  great  majority  of 
the  District  Representatives'  offices  are  conducted 
in  connection  with  association  work.  In  such  cases 
the  Fuel  Administration  will  assume  all  additional 
expense  incurred  by  reason  of  the  work  of  the 
District  Representative,  and  will  also  care  for  such 
part  of  the  expense  as  is  properly  chargeable  to  the 
Fuel  Administration  for  salaries,  office  rent,  etc., 
of  joint  employes  employed  in  work  for  the  District 
Representative  and  association.  « 

“Where  District  Representatives’  offices  were  or¬ 
ganized  not  in  connection  with  association  work  the 
Fuel  Administration  will  assume  entire  expense  of 
such  organization,  except  in  the  case  of  any  em¬ 
ployes  who  may  be  joint  employes  of  the  District 
Representatives’  organization  and  individual  coal 
companies.  In  such  cases  that  portion  of  the  salary 
that  is  properly  chargeable  to  the  District  Repre¬ 
sentatives  will  be  assumed  by  the  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion. 

“Expense  for  help,  office  rents,  etc.,  should  be  held 
to  a  reasonable  figure,  and  no  help  or  expense  in¬ 
curred  that  can  be  avoided.  The  Business  Division 
of  the  Fuel  Administration  will  advise  you  in  detail 
with  reference  to  proper  records  to  be  kept  in  your 
office  and  how  returns  of  expense  should  be  made.” 


ol  Jobbers’  Regulations. 

Two  or  more  licensees  acting  as  purchasing  agents 
for  a  given  shipment  may  divide  the  purchasing  com¬ 
mission  as  they  may  mutually  agree.  (L.  B.  D.  31.) 

A  licensee  who  has  received  or  is  entitled  to  a  com¬ 
mission  from  a  producer,  cannot  ask,  demand,  or 
receive  the  purchasing  commission  allowed  in  Rule  2, 
even  though  the  purchase  is  invoiced  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  at  the  applicable  Government  mine  price. 
(L.  B.  D.  32.) 

A  licensee  acting  as  a  selling  agent  for  one  producer 
may,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  Rule  3,  charge  the 
purchasing  commission  allowed  by  Rule  2  on  coal 
purchased  from  another  producer.  (L.  B.  D.  33.) 

A  licensee  cannot  charge  any  sum  in  addition  to  the 
purchasing  commission  allowed  by  Rule  2  for  ser¬ 
vices  rendered  as  a  Fuel  Engineer.  (L.  B.  D.  34.) 

A  licensee  acting  as  purchasing  agent  for  coal  for 
which  no  mine  or  base  price  has  been  fixed  will  be 
restricted  to  the  purchasing  commission  specified  in 
Rule  2.  (L.  B.  D.  35.) 

Purchasing  agents  are  restricted  to  commission  in 
Rule  2  on  all  shipments  of  smithing  coal  made  after 
April  1,  1918,  even  though  contract  of  sale  was  made 
prior  thereto.  (L.  B.  D.  36.) 

No  regulation  has  yet  been  issued  defining  a  rea¬ 
sonable  charge  or  profit  on  coal  physically  handled 
by  the  licensee.  (L.  B.  D.  37.) 

A  retail  dealer  who  actually  pays  a  purchasing 
agent  the  commission  allowed  by  Rule  2,  may  treat 
such  commission  as  a  part  of  the  cost  of  coal  to 
him,  and  need  not  deduct  the  same  from  the  gross 
margin  of  profit  allowed  by  the  Local  Fuel  A'dmin- 
istrator.  (L.  B.  D.  38.) 

No  mine  or  base  price  having  been  fixed  on  an¬ 
thracite  screenings,  anthracite  small  sizes,  reclaimed 
or  river  anthracite,  cerrillous  anthracite,  bernace 
screenings,  cannel  coal,  dead  or  smelter  coal,  these 
grades  may  be  sold  and  resold  at  the  market  price, 
the  profit  or  commission  in  no  case  to  be  unfair, 
unreasonable  or  discriminatory.  (L.  B.  D.  39.) 


Financing  the  Storage  of  Coal. 


Indianapolis  Dealers  Working  on  Plan  to  Enable 
Customers  to  Buy  on  Installment  Plan. 

Indianapolis,  April  30. — Indianapolis  may  be  the 
first  city  in  the  nation  to  adopt  a  definite  plan  de¬ 
signed  to  finance  the  poorer  classes  to  store  coal 
during  summer  months. 

It  is  proposed  that  all  of  the  reputable  coal  dealers 
in  the  city  shall  join  in  the  movement,  thereby 
avoiding  any  symptoms  of  a  monopoly  scheme.  In 
the  first  place,  as  the  plan  is  proposed,  an  associa¬ 
tion  or  corporation  would  be  formed  of  coal  dealers 
and  there  would  be  a  governing  board  of  probably 
five  members,  who  would  not  be  coal  dealers  but. 
well-known  business  men  who  have  the  full  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  community.  The  association  would 
arrange  for  the  sale  of  coal  on  weekly  payments, 
the  payments  being  graded  according  to  amount  of 
coal  bought. 

A  central  office  would  be  established  in  one  of  . 
the  downtown  banks  or  trust  companies,  and  there 
would  be  branch  offices  in  banks  in  Haughville, 
North  Indianapolis,  the  south  side,  the  east  side  and 
other  parts  of  the  city. 

A  customer  wishing  to  buy  coal  on  the  weekly 
payment  plan  would  go  to  the  bank  and  make  appli¬ 
cation  for  "the  amount  of  coal  wanted.  He  will  desig¬ 
nate  the  retail  dealer  from  whom  he  wishes  to  buy. 
The  clerk  will  give  him  a  card  to  the  dealer.  The 
dealer  will  enter  the  order  on  his  books  and  when 
the  customer  has  paid  enough  to  cover  the  price 
of  two  tons  of  coal  the  two  tons  will  be  delivered 
to  him.  When  he  has  paid  for  another  two  tons  it 
will  be  delivered,  and  so  on  until  the  order  has  been 
filled. 

Dealers  to  Provide  Storage. 

In  accepting  the  order  on  the  weekly  payment  plan 
the  retail  dealers  will  agree  to  store  enough  coal  to 
fill  the  order  during  the  season  as  it  is  called  for. 

The  governing  board  would  be  a  board  of  arbi¬ 
tration,  also,  to  determine  controversies  between 


dealers  and  customers,  and  its  decision  would  be 
final. 

Any  reputable  coal  dealer  in  the  city  would  have 
the  right  to  join  in  the  weekly  payment  arrange¬ 
ment,  provided  he  could  satisfy  the  governing  board 
that  he  was  in  a  position  to  carry  out  all  contracts 
and  fill  all  orders  that  might  come  to  him  through 
the  operation  of  the  plan.  It  is  pointed  out  that  this 
would  give  every  dealer  an  equal  chance,  and  that 
at  the  same  time  it  would  protect  the  public  against 
irresponsible  dealers. 

Those  who  are  behind  the  weekly  payment  move¬ 
ment  believe  the  plan  would  solve  the  problem  for 
many  families  who  otherwise  might  find  it  very 
difficult  to  provide  sufficient  coal  for  the  coming 
winter.  They  say,  too,  that  it  would  enable  the  coal 
dealers  to  store  coal  in  larger  quantities,  because  they 
would  have  reasonable  assurance  that  they  would 
sell  all  they  could  store  before  the  end  of  the  winter 
season. 


City  Coal  Pile  Idea  Revised. 


Mayor  Hylan  Directs  That  Action  Be  Taken  to 
Protect  Small  Consumers. 

The  plan  to  have  the  city  buy  anthracite  in 
huge  quantities  and  store  it  for  sale  next  winter  in 
small  lots  to  consumers  who  are  unable  to  provide 
their  own  storage,  has  been  revived  by  Mayor 
Hylan  of  New  York. 

The  trade  is  extremely  skeptical  of  the  success 
of  this  plan.  In  the  first  place,  how  is  any  such 
quantity  of  coal  going  to  be  secured  by  the  city,  with 
the  anthracite  market  in  its  present  condition  and 
with  the  Fuel  Administration  having  practically  or¬ 
dered  the  producing  interests  to  base  this  year’s  dis¬ 
tribution  on  the  distribution  of  two  years  ago? 

Next  there  is  the  matter  of  financing  such  a 
large  undertaking  and  the  matter  of  procuring  suit¬ 
able  storage  spaces  and  installing  the  necessary 
handling  equipment.  There  is  the  further  fact  to  be 
considered,  that  storing  the  coal,  defraying  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  carrying  it  at  least  six  months,  and  picking 
it  up  next  winter  will  add  at  least  $1  a  ton  to  the 
price  which  the  consumers  must  pay. 

Mayor  Hylan  made  his  suggestion  in  the  form 
of  a  letter  to  Chairman  George  W.  Loft,  of  the 
Mayor’s  Committee  on  National  Defense.  He 
asked  Mr.  Loft  to  co-operate  with  the  Department 
of  Markets  in  carrying  out  this  proposition.  The 
letter,  in  part,  is  as  follows : 

“The  Federal  Fuel  Administrators  have  warned 
us  that  there  is  another  fuel  shortage  awaiting  us, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  your  committee  can  render 
no  greater  patriotic  service  than  to  devote  itself  to 
preventing  distress  from  that  cause  to  the  direct  and 
indirect  dependents  of  those  who  will  be  under  arms 
in  the  service  of  their  country. 

Why  Plan  Is  Advocated. 

“There  are  many  thousands  of  families  in  New 
York  who  have  not  and  will  not  have  the  money  or 
storage  facilities  to  make  advance  provision  against 
a  probable  coal  famine  next  winter.  Realizing  this, 
it  is  our  duty  to  act  for  them  so  far  as  we  can.  I, 
therefore,  designate  your  committee  to  undertake, 
in  co-operation  with  the  Department  of  Markets, 
the  humane  task — i.  e.,  the  purchase  and  storage  of 
coal  for  sale  to  the  poor  of  New  York  next  winter. 

“Although  the  newly  created  Department  of 
Markets  has  not  authority  to  employ  the  city’s  credit 
for  such  a  purpose,  it  is  not  possible  for  them  at 
this  time  to  handle  the  matter  without  co-operation, 
as,  in  addition  to  other  duties,  they  are  concentrat¬ 
ing  what  available  machinery  they  have  on  the  ice 
question — the  supply  for  the  poor  the^  coming 
summer. 

“The  City  Chamberlain  will  be  my  representa¬ 
tive  in  procuring  such  co-operation  as  may  be  nec¬ 
essary  and  possible  on  the  part  of  the  banking  in¬ 
terests  of  the  city  to  assist  in  financing  this  under¬ 
taking,  if  city  funds  cannot  be  made  immediately 
available  for  this  purpose. 

“Please,  therefore,  select  an  efficient  and  sym¬ 
pathetic  sub-committee,  such  member  of  which  must 
realize  the  serious  responsibility  resting  upon  him, 
to  take  complete  charge  of  the  matter.” 
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Our  Inadequate  Port  Facilities. 


What  the  Future  Portends  in  Its  Development. 

By  Edward  F.  Cullen,  President,  Cullen  Barge 
Corporation,  Cullen  Motor  Trucking  Corp. 

Every  day  now  the  pressure  of  war  traffic,  the 
urgent  need  for  the  rapid  coaling  of  ships,  for  the 
prompt  unloading  and  reloading  of  war  supplies,  for 
the  expeditious  handling  of  fuel  and  food  for  home 
consumption  reveals  the  deplorable  inadequacy  of 
New  York’s  methods  of  receiving  and  moving 
freight.  We  are  not  holding  our  own  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  other  American  gateways  of  foreign  trade. 
Time  is  the  essence  of  war  relief,  of  fuel  relief,  of 
suburban  and  of  urban  relief,-  of  freight  relief.  Time 
is  the  essence  of  war’s  success. 

For  many  years  the  conditions  in  the  port  of  New 
York  have  called  for  comprehensive  betterment — 
the  creation  of  many  miles  of  deep  waterfront,  with 
direct  western  rail  connections,  a  general  terminal 
system  readily  accessible  to  both  rail  and  water  car¬ 
riers  at  all  seasons  and  under  varying  weather,  tidal 
and  ice  conditions.  Such  a  betterment  would  affect 
the  prompt  and  efficient  transfer  and  warehousing 
of  freight  by  releasing  cars,  ships  and  canal  barges 
quickly  on  their  arrival  in  port,  relieving  and,  per¬ 
haps,  entirely  preventing  the  congestion  which  now 
causes  reduced  earnings,  delays  and  serious  inter¬ 
ruptions  to  both  freight  and  passenger  traffic,  and  the 
disorganization  of  hundreds  of  established  businesses 
to  serve  war  needs. 

The  ocean  commerce  of  New  York  has  more  than 
doubled  itself  in  the  last  15  years,  yet  we  have  only 
increased  and  modernized  our  port  equipment  for  the 
receipt  and  shipment  of  goods  to  a  very  modest 
degree.  The  city  has  built  several  piers,  which  have 
recently  been  completed,  and  it  has  repaired  old 
piers.  Private  capital  has  also  furnished  units  of 
warehouses  connected  with  privately  owned  piers, 
and  yet  we  have  the  same  old  open  and  covered 
pier  system,  with  a  few  minor  improvements,  which 
existed  50  years  ago. 

Surely  now,  if  ever,  is  the  time  for  New  York  to 


passenger  and  freight  traffic  to  be  served  will  re¬ 
quire  the  aid  of  outer,  inner  and  waterfront  belt 
lines,  motor  truck  avenues  and  an  extensive  lighter¬ 
age  system  on  the  Manhattan,  Brooklyn  and  Jersey 
fronts. 

A  year  from  now  will  find  either  peace  established 
or  in  prospect,  or  the  United  States  will  be  engaged 
in  the  exercise  of  its  fighting  power  to  a  degree  well 


EDWARD  F.  CULLEN. 


toward  the  maximum  of  its  capacity.  If  the  former, 
the  Shipping  Board  and  Fleet  Corporation  will  be 
shaping  its  course  accordingly.  If  the  latter,  both 
will  probably  be  vigorously  engaged  in  driving  on  a 
program  of  vessel  expansion.  Whatever  the  problem 
is,  the  tremendous  changes  wrought  by  America’s 
participation  in  the  war  will  have  produced  a  situation 


E.  M.  Boyle — Obituary. 

The  funeral  services  of  E.  M.  Boyle,  editor  of  the 
Philadelphia  N ezvs  Bureau,  were  held  from  his  late 
residence  on  Diamond  Street,  on  Tuesday  afternoon. 
I  le  died  early  on  Friday  of  last  week.  Mr.  Boyle 
has  been  in  poor  health  for  a  year,  and  not  actively 
engaged  in  his  editorial  duties  for  some  time.  He 
spent  the  winter  in  Florida  from  whence  he  returned 
a  few  weeks  ago. 

Mr.  Boyle  originally  came  from  the  anthracite 
coal  regions,  and  for  a  time  published  the  Mauch 
Chunk  Coal  Gazette.  He  was  born  at  Mauch  Chunk 
in  1846.  When  a  lad  his  parents  moved  to  New 
Jersey,  and  later  to  Elk  County.  He  was  a  veteran 
of  the  Civil  War.  After  the  war  he  returned  to 
Mauch  Chunk,  and  with  his  brother  entered  the 
newspaper  business,  running  the  Coal  Gazette  for 
several  years.  Later  he  came  to  Philadelphia,  and 
for  a  time  was  financial  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
Press. 

He  was  one  of  the  foremost  authorities  on  finan¬ 
cial  matters,  and  was  the  confidant  of  leading  bank¬ 
ers  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York.  It  is  said  that 
he  was  the  only  newspaper  man  to  whom  the  senior 
Jay  Gould  would  grant  an  interview. 


A  One  Hundred  Per  Cent  Patriot. 

The  following  letter  was  recently  received  by  an 
official  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co.  from 
one  of  its  employes — a  canal  boat  captain.  If  every 
citizen  of  the  United  States  had  this  man’s  keen 
appreciation  of  his  obligations  to  Uncle  Sam,  the 
successive  Liberty  Loans  would  go  “over  the  top” 
about  24  hours  after  the  subscriptions  commenced. 
The  writer  says  : 

“At  this  time,  not  having  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
you  and  knowing  how  short  the  time  is  for  me  to 
buy  bonds,  I  want  to  write  you  that  I  would  now 
like  to  buy  $300  in  $50  bonds  and  have  the  company 
keep  from  my  pay  every  pay  day  the  sum  of  $10 
until  I  have  paid  all  of  the  $300  for  the  six  $50  bonds. 
I  filled  out  a  form  and  sent  it  to- you  buying  two 
$50  bonds.  Now,  sir,  I  want  to  make  it  six  $50 
bonds  instead  of  two  $50  bonds. 

“On  my  next  pay  day,  the  5th  of  May,  I  will  pay 
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begin  to  make  its  port  facilities  worthy  of  the  great 
commercial  position  which  it  holds.  All  such  im¬ 
provements  will  more  than  aid  the  conduct  of  the 
war.  They  will  remain  solid,  enduring  assets  to 
increase  the  city’s  prosperity  long  after  the  war  is 
over. 

New  York  City  is  destined  to  have  an  enormous 
population.  Over  a  diameter  of  from  25  to  30  miles 
there  will  be  perhaps  four  times  the  population  that 
now  must  be  cared  for.  It  needs  no  great  stretch 
of  the  imagination  to  see,  therefore,  that  the  city’s 


filled  with  possibilities  for  an  enormous  increase  of 
shipping  in  the  Port  of  New  York  and  consequently 
almost  immediate  action  is  needed  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal,  State  and  City  authorities  to  meet  it. 

It  may  be  said  that  a  good  part  of  the  blame 
for  the  flooding  of  New  York’s  port  at  this  time 
can  be  placed  on  the  shoulders  of  officials  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government.  A  major  part  of  the  blame,  how¬ 
ever,  is  due  to  the  faulty  organization  of  this  great 
port  by  the  New  York  City  authorities,  which  every 
shipper  hopes  may  be  soon  remedied. 


the  company  $50.  Sir,  I  have  a  little  income  besides 
my  wages,  and  I  feel  as  though  I  must  help  my  dear 
Uncle  Sam.” 


We  thank  our  many  friends  for  the  many  orders 
for  advertising  and  subscriptions  sent  in,  even  before 
official  notice  in  regard  to  recent  change  was  sent 
out.  It  is  indeed  gratifying  to  know  that  the  trade 
so  thoroughly  endorses  the  move  made  by  our  editor 
and  general  manager. 
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Philadelphia’s  Liberty  Loan  Drive. 

The  Philadelphia  coal  group  are  lighting  valiantly 
to  make  up  the  quota,  $5, 750, IKK),  by  Saturday  eve¬ 
ning,  the  close  of  the  campaign.  They  are  lighting 
against  great  odds,  not  so  far  as  patriotism  is  con¬ 
cerned,  and  not  so  far  as  willingness  to  subscribe 
is  concerned.  When  the  battle  is  over  it  will  be 
found  that  the  coal  men  actually  have  trebled  this 
amount,  but  an  analysis  of  the  subscriptions  will 
show  that  the  major  portion  has  gone  to  the  credit 
of  other  groups.  But  what  of  it?  It  all  goes  to 
the  good  cause.  Based  on  a  conservative  estimate 
it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  coal  industry,  including  the 
wholesale  anthracite,  bituminous  and  the  retail  in¬ 
terests  will  far  exceed  the  $24,000,000  estimated, 
or  known  to  have  been  subscribed  in  the  Second 
Drive. 

The  official  figures  for  the  wholesale  anthracite 
group,  with  four  days  more  to  go  were  $964,300, 
against  a  quota  $2,250,000.  The  figures  at  the  same 
time  for  the  wholesale  bituminous  group  were 
$2,241,046,  as  against  a  like  quota.  Originally  the 
quota  for  the  wholesale  coal  trade  was  fixed  at 
$4,500,000.  Later  this  was  divided  by  the  squad 
leaders  equally  between  the  two  sections  of  the 
trade.  This  sub-division  by  some  is  considered  un¬ 
fair,  and  not  equitable.  To  the  retail  trade  was 
allotted  a  quota  of  $1,250,000,  of  which  $200,000  had 
been  subscribed  by  the  middle  of  the  week  with 
four  more  days  to  go.  A  special  effort  is  being 
made  to  boost  this  before  the  close  of  the  cam¬ 
paign,  though  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  quota  will 
he  subscribed. 

Many  interesting  reports  are  being  received,  spe¬ 
cially  from  employes.  A  number  of  the  coal  houses 
in  this  market  report  100  per  cent  employe  subscrip¬ 
tions,  meaning  that  every  employe  has  bought  a 
Third  Liberty  Loan  Bond. 


Coal  Business  of  New  York  Harbor. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  number  of 
cars  of  anthracite  and  bituminous  handled  over  all 
the  railroad  coal  piers  in  New  York  harbor  for  sev¬ 
eral  days  past,  as  reported  by  the  Regional  Director 
General  of  Railroads : 


Date.  Anthracite.  Bituminous. 

April  18  . .  1,302  782 

April  19  .  1,348  945 

April  20  .  1,269  989 

April  21  .  329  321 

April  22..: .  1,213  973 

April  23  .  1,227  1,145 

April  24  .  1,210  859 

April  25  .  1,034  929 

April  26  .  1,008  854 

April  27  .  1,101  990 

April  28  .  292  382 

April  29  .  1,246  987 

April  30  .  1,200  938 

May  1  .  1,087  985 


Wyoming  County  Organizes. 

Wyoming  County,  in  New  York  State,  has  a  new 
coal  association,  which  was  formed  at  Attica.  About 
35  members  were  in  attendance,  and  after  listening 
to  an  address  by  G.  W.  F.  Woodside,  of  the  New 
York  State  Coal  Merchants’  Association,  they  be¬ 
came  enthusiastic  over  the  idea  of  asking  an  organ¬ 
ized  effort  to  cultivate  a  spirit  of  co-operation  and 
encourage  an  interchange  of  ideas.  Mr.  Woodside 
gave  the  dealers  much  to  think  about  as  to  the  costs 
of  doing  a  coal  business,  and  he  had  the  data  with 
him  to  emphasize  his  remarks  and  'to  convince  any 
possible  doubters. 

The  outcome  of  this  meeting  is  the  Retail  Coal 
Dealers’  Association  of  Wyoming  County,  with  the 
following  officers :  President,  Fred  Fanning,  of 
Perry;  vice-president,  Charles  Montgomery,  of  War- 
sj  w ;  secretary  and  treasurer,  Fred  W.  Putnam,  of 
Attica.  Thus  the  three  leading  towns,  including  the 
county  seat,  of  Wyoming  County,  are  represented  in 
the  organization,  which  seems  on  a  fair  way  to  much 
success. 

The  officers,  together  with  O.  T.  Wilson,  of  Arcade, 
and  S.  T.  Lewis,  of  Johnsonburg,  compose  a  county 
committee  who  will  receive  cost  sheets  of  all  the 
dealers  and  recommend  to  County  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
trator  Nash  a  gross  margin  of  profit  on  coal. 


Large  Soft  Coal  Producers  of  Pennsvl 


vania. 


COMPANY. 

11.  C.  brick  Coke  Co . 

Pittsburgh  Coal  Co . 

Vesta  Coal  Co . 

Pennsylvania  C.  &  C.  Corp . 

Berwind- White  CM.  Co . 

Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  C.  &  1 . 

Keystone  C.  &  C.  Co . 

Jefferson  &,  Clearfield  C.  &  I . 

W.  J.  Rainey . 

Fllsworth  Collieries  Co . 

Jamison  C.  &  C.  Co . 

Pittsburgh  Terminal  RR.  &  Coal  Co 

Cambria  Steel  Co . 

Union  C.  &  C.  Co . 

Buffalo  &  Susquehanna  C.  &  C.  Co... 

Westmoreland  Coal  Co . 

Clearfield  Bituminous  Coal  Corp . 

Youghioghenyr  &  Ohio  Coal  Co . 

Allegheny  River  Mfg.  Co . 

Ford  Collieries  Co . 

Diamond  C.  &  C.  Co . 

Pittsburgh  Gas  Coal  Co . 

Washington  Coal  &,  Coke  Co . 

Consolidation  Coal  Co . 

United  Coal  Corp . 

Cowanshanock  C.  &  C.  Co . 

Carnegie  Coal  Co . 

Ocean  Coal  Co. . . . 

Thompson  Connellsville  Coke  Co.... 

Consolidated  Coke  Co . 

Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co . 

Ebensburg  Coal  Co . 

Equitable  Coke  Co . 

Brush  Creek  C.  M.  Co . 

Tower  Hill  Connellsville  Coke . 

Northwestern  M.  &  Ex.  Co... . 

National  Mining  Co.. . 

Vinton  Colliery  Co . 

Shawmut  Mining  Co . 

Hostetter  Connells  Coke  Co . 

Inland  Coal  Co . 

Bessemer  C.  &  C.  Co . 

Cascade  C.  &  C.  Co . 

McClane  Mining  Co . 

New  York  &  Cleveland  Gas  Coal  Co 

Rockhill  I.  &  C.  Co . 

Penn  Gas  Coal  Co . 

W.  Harry  Brown . . . 

Valley  Camp  Coal  Co . . 

Oliver  &  Snyder  Steel  Co . 

Latrobe-Connells  C.  &  C.  Co . 

Quemahoning  Coal  Co . 

Corona  C.  &  C.  Co . 

H.  B.  Swoope . 

Logan  Coal  Co . 

Hecla  C.  &  C . 

Barnes  &  Tucker  Co... . . 

Pittsburgh  &  Erie  Coal  Co . 

Crucible  Fuel  Co . 

Russell  CM.  Co . . . .  . . 

Lilley  C.  &  C.  Co . . 

Northwestern  M.  &  Ex.  Co . 

Meadow  Lands  Coal  Co . 

Sonman  Shaft  Coal  Co . 

Pittsburgh  &,  Baltimore  C.  Co . 

Pittsburgh  &  Eastern  Coal  Co . 

Greensburg  Coal  Co . . 

Penn  Mary  Coal 'Co . 

Manor  Gas  Coal  Co . 

Peale,  Peacock  &  Kerr,  Inc . 

Coal  Run  Mining  Co . 

Pine  Run  Coal  Co . 

Connells.  Central  Coke  Co . 

Shoemaker  CM.  Co . 

Lincoln  C.  &  C.  Co . 

Carrolltown  Coal  Co . 

Clyde  Coal  Co . 

Taylor  C.  &  C.  Co . 

Chartiers  Creek  Coal  Co . 

Morris  Run  CM.  Co . 

Madeira  Hill  Cm.  Co . 

Orient  Coke  Co . 

Sterling  Coal  Co . 


ADDRESS.  TONS. 

.  Pittsburgh  . 16,767,930 

.Pittsburgh  . 15,715,714 

.California  .  3,503,787 

.  Ehrenfeld  .  3,281,346 

.Windber .  3,124,953 

.Rochester,  N.  Y .  2,953,781 

.Greensburg  .  2,634,317 

.  Punxsutawney  .  2,532,866 

.  Uniontown  .  2,362,092 

.Ellsworth .  2,040,827 

.Greensburg  .  2,040,54 2 

.Pittsburgh  . '. .  3,038,562 

.Johnstown  .  1,850,548 

.Pittsburgh  .  1,795,639 

•  Du  Bois  .  1,745,754 

•  Irwin .  1,717,201 

.Clearfield  .  1,549,239 

.  Cleveland,  0 .  1,429,549 

.Kittanning .  1,414,559 

•  Butler  .  1,371,263 

.Pittsburgh  .  1,339,216 

.Indiana  .  1,309,545 

.Star  Junction  .  1,287,262 

.Baltimore  .  1,286,548 

.Pittsburgh  .  1,175,225 

.Rochester,  N.  Y .  1,112,400 

.Pittsburgh  .  1,104,555 

.  Heominie  .  1,062,280 

.Republic .  967,111 

.Grays  Landing  .  912,678 

.Republic .  879,654 

.  Colver  .  834,252 

.Pittsburgh  .  834,214 

.Indiana .  823,776 

.  Uniontown  .  753,504 

Du  Bois  .  743,160 

•  Morgan  .  739,270 

•  Vintondale  . . 707,288 

.St.  Mary’s  .  704,184 

.  Scottdale  .  681,926 

.  Greensburg  .  677,349 

.  Russellton  . 676,636 

.  Sykesville  .  664,284 

.Washington  .  651,194 

•  Export  .  647,394 

•  Robertsdale  .  615,782 

•  Irwin .  608,707 

•  Alicea  .  607,451 

.Pittsburgh  .  601,865 

•  Uniontown  . • .  600,115 

Greensburg  .  591,053 

•  Somerset  .  588,995 

-Madera .  580,940 

.  Beaverdale  .  573,204 

.Pittsburgh  .  563,899 

.  Barnesboro  .  549,313 

,  Pittsburgh  .  535,000 

Pittsburgh  .  500,234 

,  Benedict  .  495,582 

Charleroi  . .  485,698 

Du  Bois  .  481,187 

Pittsburgh  .  480,382 

Minersville  .  479,849 

Pittsburgh  . 447,636 

Cleveland,  O . 446,541 

Greensburg  .  446,217 

Heilwood  .  439,020 

Claridge  .  432,808 

St.  Benedict  .  411,9% 

Indiana .  407,701 

New  Bethlehem .  405,353 

Pittsburgh  .  401,692 

Philadelphia  .  382,656 

Scottdale  .  378,374 

St.  Benedict  .  369,906 

Pittsburgh  . .  366,298 

Uniontown .  363,752 

Pittsburgh  .  363,523 

Blossburg .  355,587 

Philipsburg  .  354,518 

Uniontown  .  353,820 

Elmora  .  352,949 


( Continued  on  page  14) 
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Only  Low  Volatile  Coal  for  Bunkering. 

The  following  letter  from  L.  S.  Willard,  chairman 
of  the  Bunkering  Committee  of  the  Wholesale  Coal 
Trade  Association  of  New  York,  has  been  recently 
sent  out  in  one  of  the  bulletins  issued  by  Secretary 
Allen : 

“In  connection  with  the  order  dated  April  1, 
specifying  Tidewater  Pools  available  for  bunkering 
purposes,  we  understand  that  Pool  No.  14  was  in¬ 
cluded  through  error  and  will  be  eliminated.  It 
seems  definitely  determined  that  no  high  volatile 
coals  will  be  allowed  on  bunkering  business,  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  the  voyage  or  destination  of  steamers,  so  that 
all  coals  used  for  bunkering  purposes  must  be  the 
high  grade  low  volatile  coals  from  the  pools  speci¬ 
fied.  Your  bunkering  committee  felt  that  higher 
volatile  coals  should  be  permitted  for  steamers  mak¬ 
ing  southward  voyages,  but  of  course  all  bunkering 
companies  will  be  guided  by  the  instructions  and 
wishes  of  the  authorities. 

“It  is  possible  that  certain  operations  not  now 
shipping  into  the  permissible  pools  may  be  added  to 
coals  available  for  bunker  purposes,  and  your  com¬ 
mittee  is  working  on  recommendations  in  this  di¬ 
rection.” 


Restrictions  on  Anthracite  Shipments. 

Philadelphia,  May  2.— The  Anthracite  Operators’ 
Committee  has  given  out  a  list  of  19  States  to  which 
producers  and  distributors  of  anthracite  are  forbid¬ 
den  to  make  shipments  during  the  coming  year. 
These  States  are  all  in  the  far  West  and  South  and 
have  never  taken  a  great  deal  of  anthracite  in  past 
years.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  surmised  that  the 
order  will  be  extended  later  to  cover  certain  other 
States  in  the  West  and  Northwest  which  now  take 
considerable  tonnage. 

The  States  to  which  no  anthracite  may  now  be 
shipped,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  are  Alabama, 
Arkansas,  California,  Colorado,  Florida,  Georgia, 
Idaho,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Montana,  Mississippi, 
North  Carolina,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  South  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  Texas,  Washington  and  Wyoming. 

In  a  circular  signed  by  William  T.  Grier,  secretary 
of  the  Anthracite  Committee,  he  says : 

“The  committee  desires  to  state  that  the  situation 
is  so  grave  in  New  England  and  the  Middle  Atlantic 
States,  to  and  including  the  District  of  Columbia, 
that  very  liberal  shipments  must  be  made  by  all  pro¬ 
ducers  and  distributors  into  this  territory,  even 
though  such  shipments  curtail  the  amount  of  coal 
that  producers  and  distributors  desire  to  send  tinto 
the  West,  either»by  rail  or  water. 

“This  condition  is  particularly  true  of  the  New 
England  States,  and  producers  and  distributors  must 
at  all  times,  or  until  further  advised,  ship  sufficient 
coal  to  tidewater  loading  ports  promptly  to  load  ves¬ 
sels  that  may  be  available  for  New  England  ports. 
Unnecessary  delays  to  vessels  will  not  be  permitted. 
Liberal  all-rail  shipments  to  New  England  must  be 
made  by  all  producers  and  distributors  reaching  that 
market  during  such  time  and  up  to  the  extent  that 
the  New  England  gateways  are  open  to  receive  coal.” 


Administrators  Urge  Use  of  Gas. 

The  Fuel  Administrators  of  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island  and  Connecticut  have  requested  that  all  coal 
fires  in  homes  be  put  out  this  week  wherever  possible 
without  endangering  the  health  of  a  community,  in 
order  to  further  conserve  the  supply  of  anthracite. 
Commenting  upon  the  order,  New  England  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministrator  Storrow  said:  “The  people  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  should  realize  that  there  is  going  to  be  a  short 
age  of  coal  as  long  as  the  war  lasts.  If  we  expect 
to  get  through  next  winter  without  individual  suffer¬ 
ing  and  without  the  closing  of  many  war  industries 
it  will  be  necessary  for  everyone  to  cut  down  the 
use  of  coal.  Every  ton  of  coal  saved  now  without 
much  discomfort  to  the  householder  is  another  ton 
added  to  the  reserve  that  is  the  only  protection 
against  the  acute  suffering  in  the  closing  weeks  of 
the  winter.” 

Mr.  Storrow  advises  cooking  with  gas,  as  a  ton  of 
coal  turned  into  gas  goes  further  than  a  ton  of  coal 
burned  in  the  home  for  cooking.  The  administrators 
also  advise  New  Englanders  to  lay  in  a  supply  of 
green  wood  now  so  that  it  will  be  dry  for  fall  use. 


American  Zinc  &  Chemical  Co . Carnegie  . 

Kettle  Creek  CM.  Co . Bitumen  . 

Pennsy  Coal  Co . Clarion  . 

Yough-Pittsburgh  Coal  Co . Van  Voorhis  .. 

Superior  Fuel  Co . Russellton  . 

Mt.  Pleasant-Connells.  Coke  Co . Greensburg  .... 

Reitz  Coal  Co . Windber  . 

Summit  C.  M.  Co . Punxsutawney  . 

Bertha  Coal  Co . '..Pittsburgh . 

Reliance  Coke  Co . Denbo . 

Helca  C.  &  C.  Co . Pittsburgh  . 

New  Alexandria  Coke  Co . Greensburg  .... 

Shenango  Furnace  Co . Wilpen . 

Cherry  Tree  Coal  Co . St.  Benedict - 

Lackawanna  Coal  Co . Wehrum . 

Maryland  Coal  Co.  of  Pa . St.  Michaels  ... 

Loyal  Hanna  C.  &  C.  Co . Philadelphia  ... 

Penn  Gas  Coal  Co . Irwin . 

Naomi  Coal  Co . Pittsburgh . 

Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co . Snow  Shoe . 

Saltsburg  Coal  Co . Avonmore  . 

Commercial  CM.  Co . Expedite  . 

Morrisdale  Coal  Co . Morrisdale . 

Acme  Gas  Coal  Co . Rimersburgh  ... 

Union  Collieries  Co . Pittsburgh . 

Merchants  Coal  Corp . Pittsburgh . 

Empire  CM.  Co . Clearfield  . 

Cornell  Coal  Co . Hite  . 

Duquesne  C.  &  C.  Co . Avella  . 

Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co . .Creighton  . 

Bulah  Shaft  Coal  Co . Ramey . 

Export  Coal  Co . frafford . 

United  Connells.  Coke  Co . Pittsburgh . 

Brier  Hill  Coke  Co . Brier  Hill  . 

Scalp  Level  CM.  Co . Windber . 

Atlantic  Crushed  Coke  Co . . Greensburg - 

Werner  C.  &  C.  Co . .' . Pittsburgh . 

Rich  Hill  Coal  Co . Hastings . 

Stineman  C.  &  C  Co . South  Fork 

Jas.  McIntyre  &  Co . Six  Mile  Run  .. 

Moshannon  CM.  Co . Osceola  Mills  .. 

McTetbridge  Bros.  Coal  Co . Creighton . 

Westmoreland  Connellsville  C.  &  C.  Co . Ligonier . 

Fayette  Coal  Co . Noblestown  .... 

Crescent  Coal  Co . Pittsburgh  . 

Joseph  E.  Thropp . Saxton  . 

Sharon  Coal  &  Limestone  Co . Mercer  . 

Snowden  Coke  Co . Uniontown . 

Amer.  Manganese  Mfg.  Co . Philadelphia - 

Argyle  Coal  Co . Gallitzen . 

Verner  C.  &  C.  Co . Pittsburgh  . 

Kelley  Bros.  Coal  Co . Snow  Shoe - 

Dilltown  Coal  Co . . . Dilltown . 

Graceton  Coal  Co . . Graceton . 

Beaver  Run  Coal  Co . . . Beaverdale 

Warner-Youghiogheny  Coal  Co . Cleveland,  O.... 

Henderson  Coal  Co . Pittsburgh . 

Bugger  Block  Coal  Co . Pittsburgh  . 

Cochran  Coal  Co . Saliva  . 

C.  A.  Hughes  &  Co . . . Altoona . 

Poland  Coal  Co . . Pittsburgh . 

Waverly  C.  &;  C.  Co . Pittsburgh  . 

Grampian  CM.  Co . Clearfield  . 

Saxman  C.  &  C.  Co . Latrobe . 

North  Penn  Coal  Co . Kaylor . 

Frederickstown  C.  &  C.  Co . Frederickstown 

Valley  Smokeless  Coal  Co . Johnstown . 

McKeefrey  Coal  Co . Martin . 

Blossburg  Coal  Co . Arnot . 

Pennsylvania  Salt  Mfg.  Co . .  .  .Matrona . 

Union  C.  &  C.  Co . Pittsburgh . 

Palter  C.  &  C.  Co . .  .Greensburg . 

Fayette  Coke  Co . Uniontown . 

Keystone  Mining  Co . East  Brady  .... 

Greensburg  Connells.  C.  &  C.  Co . Ligonier . 

Ligonier  Diamond  C.  &  C.  Co . Ligonier  . 

Potts  Run  Land  Co . Clearfield  . 

Taylor  &  McCoy  C.  &;  C.  Co . Baltimore . 

S.  H.  Mountz  &  Co . Smith  Mills  .... 

Watkins  Coal  Co . New  York  . 

Bradenville  C.  &  C.  Co . Latrobe . . 

Puritan  Coke  Co . McClellandtown 

Greensburg-Connells.  C.  &  C.  Co . Ligonier . 

Century  Coke  Co . Uniontown  .... 

Donahoe  Coke  Co . .Greensburg.... 

Mt.  Pleasant  Coke  Co . Greensburg  ... 

Tide  CM.  Co . Indiana  . 

Fall  Brook  Coal  Co . Antrim  . 


351.693 
347,470 

344.715 
343,525 
336,726 
335,487 
330,669 
331,804 
303,159 
327,367 
325,360 
324,348 
321,406 
319,880 
316,784 
316,230 
310,337 
305,829 
305,502 
301,144 
300,557 
298,586 
297,074 
296,633 
296,531 
296,458 
295,375 
294,820 
294,500 

292.409 

291.856 

289.715 
284,902 
279,550 
273,335 
273,244 
272,845 
270,116 
268,172 
265,527 
260,713 
257,400 
254,052 

250.515 
249,888 
246,249 
246,138 
239,437 
230,625 
228,742 
228,248 
227,024 

222.693 
220,771 
210,854 
210,723 

210.516 
209,428 
209,345 
204,755 
203,076 
203,041 
200,663 
199,606 
198,196 
193,298 
193,229 
191,942 
190,340 
183,442 

182.973 
182,600 

181.720 
181,054 

180.410 
180,395 
180,048 
179,944 
179,521 
178,651 
177,580 
177,120 

175.973 
171,167 
170,355 

169.856 

167.720 
166,020 
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Allegheny  C.  &  C.  Co . 

Mercer  Iron  &  Coal  Co . 

Springfield  CM  Co . 

Fairfield  C.  &  C.  Co..... . 

Lincoln  Coal  Co . 

Hustead-Semans  C.  &  C.  Co . 

lwona  C.  &  C.  Co . 

Stineman  Coal  Mining  Co . 

Cunard  Coal  Co . 

Ellsworth-Dunham  Coal  Co . 

Atlas  Coke  Co . 

Delmont  Coal  Co . 

Seneca  CM.  Co . . 

Springfield  Coal  Co . 

Keystone  Coal  Co . 

Canonsburg  Gas  Coal  Co . 

Ke-org.  Com.  Eastern . 

Bit.  Cm.  Bords . 

Banks  Coal  Co . 

Forge  CM.  Co . . 

Morrellville  CM.  Co . 

Bessemer  Coke  Co . 

Atlantic  Coal  Co . 

Cambria  Smokeless  Coal  Co . 

Avella  Coal  Co . 

Miller  Coal  Co . 

W.  H.  Shinn  Coal  Co . 

Carbon  C.  &  C.  Co . 

Shade  CM.  Co . 

Barnes  Coal  Co... . 

Shade  Creek  Coal  Co . 

Arrow  CM.  Co . 

Moravian  Coal  Co . 

Pine  Run  Coal  Co . 

Struthers  C.  &  C.  Co . 

Panther  Run  Coal  Co . 

American  Connells.  C.  &  C.  Co. 
American  Connells.  C.  &  C.  Co. 

South  Fork  Mining  Co . 

La  Belle  Coke  Co . 

Ramsey  Coal  Co.,  Inc . 

Henriette  Coal  Mining  Co . 

Punxsutawney  C.  M.  Co . 

Colonial  Iron  Co . 

John  Langdon  . 

Penn  Smokeless  Coal  Co . 

Erie  Coal  Mining  Co . 

Byrne  Coal  &  Coke  Co . 

Yorkshire  Coal  Co . 

Lowber  Gas  Coal  Co . 

Mitchell- Watson  C.  &  C.  Co - 

Stewart  Coal  Co . 

Waltersburg  Coke  Co . 

Stauffer-Quemahoning  Coal  Co.. 

Portage  CM.  Co . 

Jefferson  Coal  Co . 

Mountain  Coal  Co . 

Altoona  C.  &  C.  Co . 

Mohawk  Mining  Co . 

Pittsburgh  &  Southwestern  C.  Co 

Evans  C.  &  C.  Co . 

Samuel  Sherwin  . 

Mills  Coal  Co . 

Kerr  Coal  Co . 

Vogeley  Coal  Co . 

South  Fayette  Coal  Co . 

Bowersville  Coal  Co . 

W.  H.  Piper  &  Co . 

Jas.  F.  Statt . 

Harper  Coal  Co . 

Miners’  Co-operation  Co . 

Urey  Ridge  Coal  Co . 

P.  C.  &  T.  Coal  Co . 

Victor  CM.  Co . 

Smokeless  Coal  Co . 

Maher  C.  &  C.  Co . 

Amend  Coal  Co . 

Montour  &  Lake  Erie  Coal  Co.. 

Telford  Coal  Co . 

Cymbria  Coal  Co . 

Glen  White  C.  &  I.  Co . 

McKnight  Coal  Co . 

Big  Bend  CM.  Co . 

Quemahoning  Creek  Coal  Co.... 

Idmar  Coal  Co . 

Riverside  CM.  Co . 

Corbett  Coal  Co . 

St.  Clair  Coal  Co . 


Kittanning  . 

Stoneboro  . . . 

Nanty-Glo  . 

Bolivar . 

Nanty-Glo  . 

Uniontown  . 

Coalport  . 

South  Fork  . 

Morrisdale . * - 

St  Benedict  . 

Leetonia,  O . 

Delmont . 

Buffalo,  N.  Y . 

Nanty-Glo  . 

Mooween . 

Pittsburgh  . 

’Altoona . . . 

Punxsutawney  . 

Philadelphia  . 

Johnstown  . 

Pittsburgh  . 

Somerset  . 

Indiana  . 

Greensburg  . 

Philadelphia  . 

Pittsburgh  . 

Dudley  . 

Mt.  Pleasant . 

Barnesboro  . 

Johnstown  . 

Pittsburgh  . 

Snow  Shoe  . 

Leechburg  . 

New  York . 

Ridgeway . 

Masontown,  R.  F.  D.  15 

Pittsburgh  . 

South  Fork . 

Stubenville  . 

Ligonier . 

Dunlo  . 

Punxsutawney  . . 

Riddlesburg  . 

Hopewell  . 

Pittsburgh  . 

Butler  . 

Scottdale  . 

Madera  . . 

Lowber  . 

Sallsburg  . 

Knoxdale  . 

Uniontown  . 

Listie  . 

St.  Benedict  . 

Coal  Glen  . 

Gallitzen  . 

Altoona  . 

Kittanning . 

Avella . 

Connellsville . 

Karns  City  . 

Simblin  . 

Freeport  ' . 

Butler  . 

Bridgeville  . 

Punxsutawney  . 

Philadelphia  . 

Phillipsburg  . 

Turtle  Creek  . 

Pittsburgh  . 

Glen  Campbell  . 

Crafton  . ;. 

Somerset  . 

Johnstown  . 

I.eechburg  . 

Uniontown  . . 

Pittsburgh  . 

Johnstown . 

Altoona  . 

Baltimore  . 

Brockwayville  . 

Expedite  . 

Somerset  . 

Indiana  . 

South  Fork . 

Pittsburgh  . 

Ligonier  . 


165,350 

165,015 

164.969 
163,767 
162,572 
160,920 
159,582 

159.232 
159,339 
158,137 
156,744 
155,000 

152.975 
152,772 
152,368 
152,286 

151.246 

149,992 

149,949 

148,250 

146,577 

146,377 

144,896 

142.232 
142,185 

141.430 
140,721 
140,400 
140,403 
139,657 
138,465 
138,461 
138,385 
137,313 
135,493 
134,743 
134,456 
133,751 
133,476 

133.247 

132.621 
131,491 
131,235 
131,160 
130,009 
129,869 
129,097 
126,392 
124,763 
123,906 
123,435 
123,303 

122.621 
121,904 
120,856 
120,172 
120,065 
119,395 
119,256 
119,108 
118,940 
116,178 
116,117 
115,145 
114,889 
114,822 

114.430 
114,018 
113,953 
113,516 
113,187 
112,988 
112,124 
111,584 
110,854 
110,815 
1 10,344 
110,000 

109.970 
109,873 
108,523 
108,196 

107.975 
107,546 
107,254 
106,876 
106,264 


Issue  Another  Warning 


Operators  Say  Quick  Action  Is  Needed  to  Prevent 
a  Return  of  Crisis. 

The  National  Coal  Association  lias  issued  an¬ 
other  warning  of  an  impending  coal  shortage  next 
winter  which  will  be  even  worse  than  that  of  the 
winter  of  1917-18.  The  statement  points  out  that 
the  enormous  transportation  demands  of  war  indus¬ 
tries  are  crowding  coal  off  the  rails,  while  the  car 
shortage  continues  to  be  serious.  Then  the  state¬ 
ment  goes  on  to  say : 

“This  is  the  season  of  the  year  when  the  mines 
should  be  working  at  the  top  speed  to  produce 
stocks  for  storage  against  the  needs  of  next  fall 
and  winter.  The  mines,  however,  are  not  working 
at  top  speed,  nor  at  a  rate  even  approaching  top 
speed.  In  the  face  of  the  heaviest  demand  for  coal 
in  the  country’s  history  the  mines  have  been  so 
hindered  by  insufficient  car  supply  that  they  have 
made  little,  if  any,  headway  over  last  year’s  record 
— a  record  which  fell  50,000,000  tons  short  of  meet¬ 
ing  the  nation’s  demands. 

“Opinions  of  operators  in  the  great  producing 
area  east  of  the  Mississippi,  which  furnishes  more 
than  90  per  cent  of  the  country’s  bituminous  coal,  re¬ 
quested  by  the  National  Coal  Association,  are  almost 
unanimously  to  the  effect  that  the  coal  shortage 
next  winter  will  be  worse  than  that  of  last  winter 
unless  the  mines  are  furnished  sufficient  cars  to 
enable  them  to  increase  materially  their  present  rate 
of  production. 

The  Overburdened  Railroads 

“It  is  understood  that  the  railroads  are  hauling 
far  more  traffic  as  a  whole  than  they  ever  hauled 
before.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  freight  of 
other  classes  than  coal  is  responsible  for  all  or 
practically  all  of  this  increase.  It  would  seem  that 
the  time  ,  has  come  for  the  War  Industries  Board, 
or  whoever  is  running  the  war,  to  decide  upon  a 
readjustment  of  traffic  over  the  Eastern  railroads, 
so  that  coal  may  be  handled  in  sufficient  tonnage  to 
take  care  of  the  industrial  and  domestic  require¬ 
ments  of  the  Eastern  states. 

“Unless  such  readjustment  is  made  very  soon 
there  will  be  inevitable  interference  with  the  war 
programme  and  serious  shortage  of  domestic  fuel  in 
the  New  England,  Atlantic,  Middle  Western  and 
other  states  throughout  the  year. 

Labor  Leaving  Mines 

“Operators  in  Pennsylvania  fields  inform  the  Na¬ 
tional  Coal  Association  that  ‘it  is  the  consensus  of 
opinion  that  the  coal  shortage  next  winter  will  be 
worse  than  last.  Car  shortage  is  at  present  the  main 
factor  limiting  production.  Lack  of  steady  work, 
due  to  the  car  shortage,  has  driven  labor  away  from 
the  mines,  and  the  present  prospect  is  that  both 
labor  shortage  and  car  shortage  will  be  serious  fac¬ 
tors  this  fall.’ 

“‘We  are  facing  a  shortage  just  as  serious  as, 
and  possibly  more  serious  than,  that  of  last  year,’ 
operators  in  West  Virginia  fields  have  telegraphed 
the  National  Coal  Association. 

“Ohio  producers  with  a  full  time  output  of 
60,000,000  tons  anuually,  report :  ‘Tens  of  thousands 
of  tons  of  coal  are  lost  daily  for  lack  of  transporta¬ 
tion  facilities.  The  coal  thus  lost  cannot  be  made 
up  later  in  the  season.’ 

Conditions  in  South 

“  ‘Unquestionably  we  are  approaching  another 
serious  coal  shortage,’  the  National  Coal  Association 
is  advised  by  Tennessee  producers.  ‘The  average 
car  shortage  in  these  fields  for  the  first  three  months 
of  the  year  has  been  about  25  per  cent.’ 

“Southwest  Virginia  operators  report  that  ‘unless 
car  supply  and  labor  conditions  improve  we  are  go¬ 
ing  to  face  a  more  serious  condition  this  year  than 
last.’  ” 

The  latest  official  summary  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey  shows  that  with  a  full-time  out¬ 
put  of  15,500,000  tons,  bituminous  mines  produced 
during  the  week  ending  April  13  but  70.1  per  cent 
of  output,  or  10.864,000  tons.  Production  lost  be¬ 
cause  of  car  shortage  was  approximately  2,800,000 
tons  during  the  week,  or  467,000  tons  a  day. 
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News  of  the  Anthracite  Region. 

The  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co.  will  shortly  under¬ 
take  the  electrification  of  its  Oneida  No.  4  slope,  in 
the  Hazleton  district.  • 

Some  of  the  retail  dealers  of  Scranton  who  cart 
coal  from  the  breakers  of  the  mining  companies  to 
domestic  consumers  in  that  city  recently  complained 
that  they  were  being  discriminated  against  in  favor 
of  other  dealers.  Investigation  by  an  official  of 
one  of  the  large  companies  showed  that  the  teams¬ 
ters,  who  were  apparently  being  favored  at  the 
expense  of  the  complainants,  were  delivering  coal 
to  public  institutions.  As  a  result,  it  was  decided 
that  in  the  future,  schools,  churches  and  other  rela¬ 
tively  large  buyers  would  have  to  make  their  pur¬ 
chases  by  the  carload,  thus  relieving  congestion  at 
the  breakers  and  giving  the  smaller  consumers  a 
chance  to  stock  up  for  the  winter. 

The  Cranberry  Creek  Coal  Co.  is  arranging  for 
an  up-to-date  electrical  installation  at  its  Cran¬ 
berry  colliery  in  the  Lehigh  region. 

In  an  effort  to  overcome  the  labor  shortage  in  the 
anthracite  region,  some  of  the  large  coal  companies 
are  employing  women  and  girls  at  certain  tasks 
which  have  heretofore  been  performed  by  men.  The 
girls  are  engaged  in  clerical  capacities ;  also  as 
switch-tenders  and  at  the  scales. 


Pennsylvania  Bituminous  Mining  Notes. 

The  Ramsey  Coal  Co.  is  electrifying  its  operations 
in  the  vicinity  of  Wilpen,  Westmoreland  County. 

J.  H.  Hillman,  Jr.,  of  Pittsburgh,  has  increased  his 
coal  land  holdings  in  Fayette  County  by  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  two  tracts  in  Luzerne  township,  for  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  $90,000.  The  property,  it  is  said,  was 
purchased  for  the  account  of  the  Hecla  C.  &  C.  Co., 
and  has  frontage  on  the  Monongahela  River. 

The  Greensbufg-Eastern  Coal  Co.  has  acquired 
additional  acreage  near  Latrobe,  the  purchase  price 
being  approximately  $40,000. 

Charles  Dunlap,  of  Philipsburg,  and  F.  A.  Hin- 
man  and  A.  R.  Klotten,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  have  or¬ 
ganized  the  Meadowbrook  Coal  Co.  to  develop  min¬ 
ing  property  near  Clarion.  The  new  operation  will 
have  a  capacity  of  1,000  tons  or  more  a  day.  The 
same  parties  own  a  controlling  interest  in  the 
Hazlewood  Coal  Co.,  which  has  a  new  mine  in 
operation  near  Osceola.  The  headquarters  of  both 
companies  are  in  Philipsburg. 

The  Mears  Coal  Co.  is  being  organized  at  Greens- 
burg  by  R.  M.  Mears  and  other  local  parties. 

The  Lilley  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  of  West  Brownsville, 
has  recently  purchased  additional  property  near  the 
town  of  Washington. 

The  Elk  Run  Coal  Mining  Co.,  of  which  E.  H. 
Winslow  and  Daniel  Ritter  are  leading  spirits,  has 
been  launched  at  Punxsutawney. 

The  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.  has  sold  its  steamer, 
Exporter,  which  was  one  of  the  largest  boats  of  its 
type  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers  and  was 
formerly  used  for  towing  coal  barges  from  Pitts¬ 
burgh  to  New  Orleans.  For  the  past  couple  of 
years  the  steamer  has  been  used  in  the  towing  trade 
out  of  the  Kanawha  River. 

The  Potts  Run  Land  Co.,  of  Clearfield,  has  changed 
its  name  to  the  Potts  Run  Coal  Co.  Announcement 
is  made  that  the  company  will  continue  to  operate 
under  the  same  management  as  heretofore. 

J.  L.  Hatfield  and  R.  L.  Morris,  of  Morgantown, 
W.  Va.,  have  purchased  the  mine  of  the  Johnson 
Fuel  Co.  at  Percy,  in  Fayette  County,  Pennsylvania, 
for  approximately  $100,000.  The  transfer  includes 
324  acres  of  coal  rights,  the  property  containing  the 
Sewickley  vein. 

It  was  reported  in  financial  circles  last  week  that 
the  National  City  Co.  of  New  York  (National  City 
Bank)  had  purchased  the  J.  V.  Thompson  coal 
properties  in  western  Pennsylvania.  The  next  day 
the  National  City  Co.  issued  a  formal  denial  of  this 
story. 


The  retail  business  of  A.  Miller  &  Co.  at  Green¬ 
ville,  Pa.,  has  been  purchased  by  the  Bessemer  Coal 
&  Supply  Co.,  and  will  be  operated  under  the  man¬ 
agement  of  Ben  F.  Meade. 


Anthracite  Coal  Producers. 


Names,  Addresses  and  Tonnages  of  Producers  of  Hard  Coal. 


We  publish  below  details  of  anthracite  production  for  the  calendar  year  1917,  as  furnished  by  the 
mine  inspectors,  the  information  being  of  considerable  value  at  this  time,  when  many  dealers  are 
seeking  coal  in  order  to  supply  their  regular  customers,  many  of  whom  were  caught  in  the  famine  con¬ 
ditions  last  winter. 


COMPANY  ADDRESS 

Philadelphia  &  Reading  C.  &  I.  Co . Pottsville . 

Del.,  Lack.  &  Western  RR.  Co . Scranton  . 

Delaware  &  Hudson  Co . Scranton . 

Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co . Wilkes-Barre  . 

Pennsylvania  Coal  Co . Scranton  . 

Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co . Lansford  . 

Susquehanna  Collieries  Co . Wilkes-Barre  . 

Lehigh  &  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Co . Wilkes-Barre  . 

Scranton  Coal  Co . Scranton  . 

Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.,  Inc.. . Hazleton  . 

G.  B.  Markle  Co . Jeddo . 

Mt.  Lookout  Coal  Co . \  Scranton  . 

1  emple  C_,03.1  C^o . . . .  j 

Hillside  C.  &  I.  Co . Scranton  . 

Kingston  Coal  Co . Kingston  . 

Harleigh-Brookwood  Coal  Co . Frackville . 

West  End  Coal  Co . Scranton  ...... 

Pardee  Bros.  &  Co.,  Inc . Lattimer  Mines 

Locust  Mountain  Coal  Co . Bethlehem  .... 

Cranberry  Creek  Coal  Co . Lansford  . 

Price-Pancoast  Coal  Co . Scranton  . 

Jermyn  &  Co . Scranton  . 

St.  Clair  Coal  Co . St.  Clair . 

Dodson  Coal  Co . Bethlehem  .... 

Lytle  Coal  Co . Wilkes-Barre  . 

Mt.  Jessup  Coal  Co . Peckville . 

Maryd  Coal  Co . Maryd  . 

Midvalley  Coal  Co . Wilburton  ... 

Alden  Coal  Co . Alden  Station 

Colonial  Colliery  Co . Frackville . 

Connell  Anth.  Mining  Co . . . Scranton . 

Pine  Hille  Coal  Co . Minersville  ... 

C.  M.  Dodson  Coal  Co . Bethlehem  .... 

Upper  Lehigh  Coal  Co . Hazleton  . 

Thomas  Colliery  Co . Shenandoah,  ... 

East  Bear  Ridge  Coal  Co . Mahanoy  City  . 

Buck  Run  Coal  Co . Minersville  ... 

Oak  Hill  Coal  Co . Minersville  ... 

Excelsior  Coal  Co . . Shamokin  .... 

Traders’  Coal  Co . Scranton . 

Greenough  Red  Ash  Coal  Co . Shamokin . 

Peoples  Coal  Co . Scranton  . 

Buck  Ridge  CM.  Co . Shamokin  - 

Red  Ash  Coal  Co . Wilkes-Barre  . 

A.  S.  Van  Wickle  Est . Hazleton  . 

Haddock  Mining  Co . Dorrancetown  . 

Wilkes-Barre  Anth.  Coal  Co . Wilkes-Barre  . 

East  Boston  Coal  Co . Kingston  . 

Harwood  Coal  Co . . Hazleton . 

Northern  Anth.  Coal  Co . Lopez  . 

Shipman  Koal  Co . Shamokin  . 

Mill  Creek  Coal  Co . New  Boston  .. 

Trevorton  Colliery  Co . Shamokin  . 

Pittston  CM.  Co . . . Pittston  . 

Wilkes-Barre  Collieries  Co . Frackville . 

W.  R.  McTurk  Coal  Co . Philadelphia  .. 

Darkwater  Coal  Co . Minersville  ... 

J.  S.  Wentz  &  Co . Hazleton  . 

Moosic  Mt.  Coal  Co . Marshwood  ... 

Girard-Mammoth  Coal  Co . Raven  Run  ... 

Raub  Coal  Co . Luzerne  . 

Scranton  Anth.  Coal  Co . Scranton  . 

Geo.  F.  Lee  Coal  Co . . Wilkes-Barre  .. 

Enterprise  Coal  Co . .’ . Scranton  . 

Racket  Brook  Coal  Co . Carbondale  ... 

Archbald  Coal  Co . Wilkes-Barre  . 

East  Lehigh  Coal  Co . Tamaqua  . 

M.  S.  Kemmerer  &  Co . Sandy  Run  ... 

West  Nanticoke  Coal  Co . Philadelphia  .. 

Mid  City  Coal  Co . Scranton  . 

John  Conlon  Coal  Co . Hudson . 

E.  S.  Stackhouse . Schickshinny  .. 

Shamokin  Red  Ash  Coal  Co . A . Shamokin  .... 

Nay  Aug  Coal  Co . Carbondale  . . 

Mt.  Hope  Coal  Co . Port  Carbon  .. 

Plymouth  Co.,  Inc . Plymouth  . 

Carbon  Creek  Coal  Co . Plymouth . 

Green  Ridge  Coal  Co .  — -  ... 

Central  Coal  Co . Parsons . 


TONS 

13,355,720 

11,376,845 

9,645,676 

7,942,518 

5,964,083 

5,042,424 

4,590,108 

5,028,359 

1,775,503 

1,731,910 

1,567,562 

1,563,653 

1,521,417 
1,245,596 
802,339 
645,794 
642,606 
628,698 
607,192 
425,211 
420,255 
382,273 
378,869 
368,142 
351,237 
347,876 
346,439 
342,556 
340,000 
377,660 
308,227 
300,748 
299,390 
283,195  ‘ 
245,944 
235,784 
232,222 
215,800 
213,450 
209,566 
206,047 
206,044 
202,967 
202,919 
202,374 
202,152 
194,287 
188,225 
185,672 
179,127 
175,454 
171,533 
169,055 
165,757 
148,806 
148,031 
147,651 
146,570 
146,422 
142,755 
126,899 
123,349 
120,786 
114,190 
112,416 
105,997 
100,421 
97,518 
97,517 
93,788 
91,300 
88,068 
87,117 
80,957 
. .  80,000 
72,929 
63,337 
58,480 
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Humbert  Coal  Co . Scranton  . 

John  Fib  Coal  Co . Carbondale  .... 

Cambola  Coal  Co . Pottsville  . 

Ellsworth  Coal  Co . Pottsville  . 

Wolf  Creek  Coal  Co . Scranton  . 

Healey  Coal  Co . Hudson  . 

W.  H.  Smoot  &  Co . Philadelphia  ... 

Beaver  Valley  Coal  Co . Baltimore,  Md. 

Cambridge  Coal  Co . Shenandoah  ... 

Scranton  Electric  Co . . . Scranton . 

Port  Carbon  Coal  Co . Port  Carbon  ... 

South  Side  Coal  Co . Scranton  . 

Carney  &  Brown  Coal  Co . Dunmore  . 

Carleton  Coal  Co . Scranton  . 

Meadow  Hill  Coal  Co . Scranton  . 


.  57,574 

.  55,399 

.  54,008 

.  52,420 

.  51,087 

.  51,057 

.  47,485 

.  47,058 

.  46,839 

.  46,759 

.  42,477 

.  40,212 

.  38,297 

.  32,594 

.  31,260 

Norwegian  Coal  Co . Pottsville  .  31,000 

Hcaly  Coal  Co . Plains  .  27,681 

Quinn  Coal  Co . Scranton  .  24,553 

Spencer  Coal  Co . Dunmore  .  24,212 

Scranton-Taylor  Coal  Co . Scranton  .  23,906 

Sprucks  Coal  Co . -Scranton  .  23,695 

White  Coal  Co . Pittston  .  21,280 

East  Alden  Mining  Co . .-..Wilkes-Barre  .  20,054 

Plymouth  Red  Ash  Coal  Co . Scranton  .  19,370 

Clinton  Falls  Coal  Co . Forest  City .  19,047 

West  Mountain  Coal  Co . Jermyn  .  16,275 

Tip  Top  Coal  Co . Carbondale  .  1 5^838 

Thos.  R.  Reese  &  Son . Audenreid  .  15,531 

Fall  Brook  Coal  Co . Wilkes-Barre  .  15,293 

Bergen  Coal  Co . Pottsville  .  13^658 

Penn  Central  Coal  Co . Mildred  .  11,362 

Bright  Coal  Co . Scranton  .  10^225 

Elk  Brook  Coal  Co . Scranton  .  9,931 

Butcher  Creek  Coal  Co . St.  Clair .  8,602 

Rhonda  Coal  Co .  — — —  .  7  348 

Wolf  Collieries  Co . Freeland  .  6^759 

Black  Heath  Coal  Co . Minersville  .  6^701 

Sherman  Coal  Co . Pottsville  . 5^513 

Shawnee  Coal  Co .  .  .  4  978 

East  Point  Coal  Co . Scranton  .  E904 

Moosic  Coal  Co . Scranton  .  l’o34 

Laurel  CM.  Co .  30Q 


New  Rochelle  Dealers  Restricting  Deliveries. 

Though  the  retail  trade  at  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y., 
has  been  advised  to  the  effect  that  it  can  expect 
to  receive  during  the  year  the  full  quota  of  its 
1916-17  tonnage,  the  dealers  in  that  city  report  that 
they  are  just  at  present  receiving  just  enough  ton¬ 
nage  to  take  care  of  the  immediate  wants  of  the 
consuming  public.  At  the  same  time,  buyers  are 
being  advised  to  fill  out  blank  application  forms  as 
early  as  possible,  in  order  that  the  dealers  may 
understand  well  in  advance  the  probable  future  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  city,  and  in  a  letter  soliciting  im¬ 
mediate  action  along  this  line  one  of  the  leading 
retail  firms  of  the  city  writes : 

“According  to  the  Government  ruling  we  are  only 
allowed  to  deliver  not  more  than  two-thirds  of 
an  order,  but,  owing  to  the  situation,  we  have 
cut  this  to  one-half.  When  we  are  in  a  position  to 
make  delivery,  notice  will  be  given  you  and  price 
named  at  that  time.  Prices  prevailing  today,  for 
coal  delivered,  are  as  follows:  Egg,  $9.10;  stove, 
$9.35;  nut,  $9.45;  pea,  $7.85.  If  carried  in,  add  50 
cents  per  ton. 

“Dealers  and  public  must  realize  that  we  are  at 
war,  knowing  that  victory  is  essential,  and  all  to  this 
end  comes  first.  Any  difficulties  we  experience 
must  be  borne  with  patience.  Co-operation  of  Amer¬ 
icans  should  be  our  aim.  No  doubt  we  are  to  have 
our  troubles  next  winter,  but  let  us  hope  and  pray 
that  the  weather  will  be  less  severe  than  the  last.” 


Railroads  Cramped  for  Ten  Years. 

The  Pittsburgh  Chrnnicle-Telegra[>h  sizes  up  the 
coal  situation  as  follows : 

“This  condition  of  lack  of  cars  and  locomotives  to 
haul  the  coal  was  dangerously  acute  last  winter,  but 
it  had  been  a  grave  condition  for  ten  years.  The 
pinched  and  starved  railroads  were  unable  to  keep 
up  the  equipment  necessary  to  the  transportation  of 
coal  or  of  anything  else ;  but  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  would  not  listen  to  them.  The 
state  commissions  would  not  listen  to  them.  Nobody 
would  listen  to  them.  The  breakdown  had  to  come. 
Now  the  Government,  which  has  taken  over  the 


railroads,  is  going  to  provide  the  equipment  which 
Congress,  with  its  laws,  and  the  administrative  gov¬ 
ernment,  with  its  execution  of  those  laws,  made  it 
impossible  for  the  railroads  to  provide  in  time  to 
spare  the  country  the  {medicament  of  last  winter, 
which  was  no  less  a  national  disgrace  than  a  men¬ 
ace  to  the  life  and  safety  of  three-quarters  of  the 
population  of  the  United  States.” 


Miscellaneous  News  Notes. 

The  Anthracite  Operators’  Committee  has  issued 
strict  orders  to  anthracite  producers  that  in  no  case 
shall  domestic  sizes  be  delivered  to  manufacturers  in 
larger  quantities  than  during  the  coal  year  1916-17. 

Following  its  recent  action  in  taking  over  the  New 
York  State  Canals,  the  Railroad  Administration  has 
ordered  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Works 
Wotherspoon  to  place  in  service  all  available  canal 
boats.  There  are  about  800  boats  fit  for  utilization 
on  the  Barge  Canal. 

During  January,  1918,  the  number  of  immigrants 
admitted  to  the  United  States  was  6,356,  making  a 
total  of  57,715  for  the  fiscal  year  July  1,  1917,  to 
January  31,  1918.  Of  the  number  admitted  in 
January  3,430  were  males  and  2,926  were  females. 

Commissioner  Swayne,  of  the  National  Coal  Job¬ 
bers’  Association,  has  been  advised  by  W.  E.  Hope, 
of  the  Fuel  Administration,  that  the  rule  forbid¬ 
ding  the  supplying  of  coal  to  domestic  consumers  in 
carload  or  bargeload  lots  will  not  be  interpreted  so 
as  to  prevent  consumers  who  have  been  accustomed 
to  obtaining  their  fuel  in  this  manner  in  the  past 
from  continuing  to  do  so,  unless  there  is  some  spe¬ 
cial  reason  to  the  contrary,  but  that  the  practice 
should  not  be  extended.  This  applies,  also,  to  man¬ 
ufacturers  and  other  large  employers  of  labor  who 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  buying  domestic  coal  for 
their  employes. 

The  card  system  of  retail  coal  distribution  has 
been  put  into  effect  in  Paris.*  The  purpose  of  the 
authorities  is  to  enable  household  consumers  to 
put  a  reasonable  amount  of  coal  in  their  cellars 


during  the  summer,  but  to  prevent  overstocking. 
This  is  to  insure  everybody  getting  a  share  of  the 
available  tonnage.  Unnecessary  encumbrance  of 
cellars  during  the  summer,  as  a  precaution  against 
air  raids,  is  another  argument  advanced  by  the 
State  Government  against  excessive  storage. 

P.  B.  Noyes,  Director  of  Conservation  of  the  U.  S. 
Fuel  Administration,  expects  to  save  thirty  to  forty 
million  tons  of  coal  during  the  coming  year  by  his 
plan  of  rating  steam  plants  according  to  the  efficiency 
of  their  boiler  equipment  and  then  giving  the  more 
efficient  plants  the  preference  in  coal  supply.  This, 
it  is  believed,  will  force  owners  of  less  up-to-date 
equipment  to  make  improvements  which  will  in¬ 
crease  their  rating  and  cut  down  their  coal  con¬ 
sumption. 

Reports  received  at  the  office  of  Regional  Director 
of  Railroads  Smith  show  that,  in  the  first  fifteen 
days  of  April  209,281  cars  of  bituminous  coal  were 
loaded  in  the  eastern  district,  as  compared  with 
188,045  cars  in  the  same  period  last  year,  a  gain 
of  11  per  cent.  » 


Split  Commissions  in  Lake  Trade. 

Washington,  May  2. — The  Fuel  Administration 
has  issued  an  additional  regulation  for  the  guidance 
of  licensees  who  are  acting  as  jobbers  or  purchasing 
agents  for  consumers  or  retail  dealers.  They  apply 
only  to  those  interested  in  the  lake  trade  and  provide 
for  the  splitting  of  commissions.  The  new  rule, 
which  is  designated  as  No.  22,  went  into  effect  on 
April  25,  and  reads  as  follows : 

“A  licensee  who,  as  owner  or  selling  agent  for  an¬ 
other,  delivers  coal  to  a  dock  company,  retail  dealer 
or  consumer  on  the  Great  Lakes  in  vessels  or  barges 
owned  or  chartered  by  such  licensee,  or  delivers  coal 
to  a  vessel  on  the  Great  Lakes  to  be  used  as  fuel 
for  such  vessel,  may  charge  a  commission  or  profit 
not  in  excess  of  the  amounts  allowed  as  purchasing 
commission  in  Rule  2,  and  may  pay  another  licensee, 
who  is  not  prohibited  under  Rule  3  from  receiving 
the  same,  any  part  of  such  profit  or  commission  for 
services  rendered  in  connection  with  the  purchase  of 
such  coal.” 


Notes  of  the  New  York  Trade. 

B.  C.  Hendrickson  has  been  appointed  New  York 
manager  for  E.  Russell  Norton,  of  Boston.  Mr. 
Hendrickson  is  well  known  in  the  local  trade,  having 
been  associated  with  the  former  retail  firm  of  Curtis 
&  Blaisdell  for  nine  years,  and  for  the  past  three 
years  he  has  been  engaged  in  the  wholesale  business 
on  his  own  account  at  No.  1  Broadway. 

L.  G.  McCrum,  general  manager  of  W.  H.  Brad¬ 
ford  &  Co.,  who  was  recently  commissioned  a  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Colonel  in  the  Army,  has  been  appointed  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Rock  Island  Arsenal  and  will 
shortly  assume  his  new  duties. 

Charles  S.  Thorne,  50  East  42d  Street,  is  in 
the  market  for  a  tonnage  of  anthracite,  No.  1 
buckwheat  and  larger.  He  is  prepared  to  buy  for 
cash  and  would  be  pleased  to  hear  from  producers 
and  shippers. 


Reclassification  of  Virginia  Mines. 

Washington,  May  2. — A  reclassification  of  certain 
mines  in  Virginia  has  been  provided  for  by  the  Fuel 
Administration  in  regulations  just  issued.  These  fix 
the  new  prices  as  follows : 

Mines  operated  near  St.  Charles,  Lee  County,  by 
the  Darby  Coal  Mining  Co.;  Black  Mountain  Mining 
Co.;  Virginia  Lee  Co.;  Old  Virginia  Coal  Co.; 
United  Collieries  Co. ;  Benedict  Coal  Corporation, 
and  the  Imperial  mine  of  the  Virginia  Iron,  Coal  & 
Coke  Co.,  Roanoke,  Virginia: 

Run  of  mine,  $2.65;  prepared  sizes,  $2.90;  slack 
or  screenings,  $2.40. 

The  prices  are  effective  at  7  A.  M.,  April  26,  and 
do  not  include  the  45  cents  per  ton  allowance  to 
operators  who  have  complied  with  the  terms  of  the 
wage  advance  agreement. 


TO 


Happenings  in  the  Western  Trade. 

Judge  McGee,  Fuel  Administrator  of  Minnesota, 
has  announced  retail  margins  for  dealers  outside 
St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Duluth,  based  on  no  de¬ 
livery  charge.  Hard  coal  has  a  margin  of  $1.50, 
instead  of  $2,  in  the  cities ;  Eastern  dock  bituminous, 
$1.65;  Pocahontas,  all-rail,  prepared  sizes,  $1.90; 
dock  steam  coal,  85  cents ;  all-rail  soft  coal,  steam 
trade,  $1.  In  such  cities  as  have  deliveries,  the 
local  committee  will  take  up  the  question  of  the 
additional  charge  for  delivery.  The  foregoing  fig¬ 
ures  are  all  at  the  dealer’s  bins. 

The  St.  Paul  Association  has  been  considering 
whether  to  send  a  delegation  to  Washington  to  work 
with  Judge  McGee  on  the  subject  of  an  adequate 
supply  of  coal  for  the  Northwest,  but  has  decided 
that  it  is  not  necessary  at  present,  although  further 
developments  might  make  it  so. 

The  Muren  Coal  Co.,  a  $375,000  corporation,  re¬ 
cently  organized  at  Petersburg,  Ind.,  has  taken  over 
a  mine  on  the  Southern  Ry.,  .near  that  city,  employ¬ 
ing  about  125  men.  Those  chiefly  interested  in  the 
new  enterprise  are  Clark  Whitman  and  A.  H.  Tay¬ 
lor,  of  Petersburg,  and  J.  C.  Muren,  of  St.  Louis. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  Senator  Reed  of  Missouri, 
W.  L.  Lampkin,  the  local  Fuel  Administrator  at 
Kansas  City  accuses  some  of  the  Arkansas  and 
Oklahoma  operators  of  deliberately  curtailing  their 
output.  He  said  that  the  reason  advanced  for  this 
curtailment  was  the  lack  of  a  market  for  screenings, 
which  made  it  impossible  to  operate  the  mines 
profitably  under  the  fixed  price  for  prepared  coal. 

D.  C.  Botting,  of  Seattle,  has  been  appointed 
District  Representative  by  Dr.  Garfield  for  the 
State  of  Washington.  Mr.  Botting  will  have  head¬ 
quarters  in  Seattle.  He  is  an  experienced  coal  man, 
and  is  widely  known  in  the  far  West,  having  for¬ 
merly  been  State  Mine  Inspector. 

A  dispatch  from  Benton,  Ill.,  says  that  the  Chi¬ 
cago,  Wilmington  &  Franklin  Coal  Co.  has  acquired 
the  mines  of  the  Chicago  &  Carterville  Coal  Co. 
The  property  transferred,  it  is  stated,  includes  the 
A.  and  B.  mines,  together  with  about  5,000  acres  of 
coal-rights  in  Franklin  and  Williamson  counties. 
Over  4,000  acres  of  surface  land,  as  well  as  real 
estate  in  the  town  of  Herrin,  are  involved. 


Rail  Transportation  Problem  Being  Studied. 

The  suggestion  has  been  advanced  in  official  circles 
that  it  may  be  advisable  to  transfer  some  of  the 
New  England  industries  to  locations  nearer  the 
mines,  in  order  to  save  transportation  on  a  con¬ 
siderable  tonnage  of  soft  coal.  It  is  hardly  probable, 
however,  that  any  serious  move  in  this  direction  will 
be  made.  There  is  not  only  the  question  of  dis¬ 
mantling  the  existing  factories  in  New  England  and 
transferring  their  machinery  to  new  locations,  or  of 
making  entirely  new  installations  at  the  points 
selected,  but  there  is  the  still  greater  problem  of 
transferring  and  housing  the  employes,  many  of 
whom  are  “rooted  to  the  soil,”  having  lived  in  New 
England  all  their  lives  and  in  many  cases  occupying 
their  own  homes.  To  get  them  to  pull  up  stakes 
and  locate  elsewhere,  while  the  opportunity  exists  to 
secure  other  employment  in  or  near  their  home 
towns,  would  he  virtually  impossible,  according  to 
those  who  are  familiar  with  conditions  in  New  Eng¬ 
land. 


Fuel  Administration  Not  to  Move. 

Washington,  May  2. — A  rumor  gained  circulation 
recently  that  the  headquarters  of  the  Federal  Fuel 
Administration  would  be  moved  from  Washington 
to  Pittsburgh,  so  as  to  be  more  centrally  located 
as  regards  the  mining  end  of  the  bituminous  industry. 
This  rumor  was  denied  in  the  following  statement 
by  Fuel  Administrator  Dr.  Garfield’s  office: 

“The  United  States  Fuel  Administration  today 
denied  emphatically  that  it  was  planned  to  move  the 
headquarters  of  the  Administration  from  Washing¬ 
ton.  United  States  Fuel  Administrator  Garfield 
today  authorized  the  statement  that  published  re¬ 
ports  dealing  with  rumors  that  the  Administration 
was  to  leave  he  capital  were  without  foundation.” 
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Less  Fuel  for  Greenhouses 


Growers  of  Flowers,  Plants  and  Winter  Vegetables 
Ordered  to  Curtail  50  Per  Cent. 

Washington,  April  30. — The  Fuel  Administration 
has  announced  an  agreement  with  the  commercial 
florists  of  the  country  whereby  a  50  per  cent  curtail¬ 
ment  in  the  use  of  fuel  will  be  put  into  effect  by 
voluntary  action  on  the  part  of  the  florists.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  radical  cuts  in  fuel  consumption 
so  far  agreed  on  by  the  Fuel  Administration  in  its 
conservation  campaign.  In  order  that  the  florists 
may  feel  themselves  under  mandate  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  the  Fuel  Administration  has  issued  a  formal 
order  designed  to  enforce  this  cut.  This  order  reads 
as  follows : 

REGULATION 

Restricting  Fuel  Consumption  by  Florists. 

1.  That  the  term  “florist”  in  this  regulation  shall  be  con¬ 
strued  to  include  any  person,  firm,  association  or  corporation 
engaged  in  the  growing  of  flowers,  plants  or  winter  vegeta¬ 
bles,  but  is  not  intended  to  and  shall  not  include  the  growing 
of  plants  for  transplantation  to  produce  summer  vegetables. 

2.  That  the  term  “greenhouse”  shall  be. construed  to  mean 
any  building,  private  or  public,  in  which  artificial  heat  is  used 
tc  aid  in  the  growing  of  flowers,  plants  or  winter  vegetables. 

3.  That  no  florist,  as  defined  above,  shall  at  any  of  his 
greenhouses  consume,  burn  or  use  fuel  of  any  description, 
including  coal,  coke,  fuel  oil  and  natural  gas  or  other  petro¬ 
leum  products,  or  use  power  derived  from  any  such  fuel,  for 
or  in  connection  with  the  growing  of  flowers,  plants  or  winter 
vegetables,  as  above  defined,  during  the  year  beginning  April 
1,  1918,  and  ending  March  31,  1919,  to  an  amount  in  excess 
of  fifty  per  cent.  (50%)  of  the  average  annual  amount  of 
fuel  consumed  at  such  greenhouse  for  or  in  connection  with 
the  growing  of  plants,  flowers  and  winter  vegetables,  during 
the  period  from  April  1,  1915,  to  April  1,  1918. 

4.  That  whenever  it  appears  that  any  particular  green¬ 
house  was  not  in  existence  on  April  1,  1915,  then  and  in 
such  case  the  period  during  which  it  has  been  in  existence 
prior  to  April  1,  1918,  shall  be  considered  and  used  as  a  basis 
in  determining  the  quantity  that  would  constitute  one-half 
of  the  average  annual  consumption  of  fuel  of  such  greenhouse.. 

5.  That  any  florist,  as  above  defined,  owning  and  operat¬ 
ing  more  than  one  greenhouse  for  the  growing  of  plants, 
flowers  or  winter  vegetables,  may  combine  such  greenhouses 
and  use  in  such  combined  greenhouse  the  fuel  allotted  to  each 
of  such  greenhouses  by  this  regulation,  provided  the  amount 
of  fuel  so  used  at  such  combined  greenhouse  shall  not  be 
in  excess  of  one-half  of  the  fuel  consumed  by  all  of  such 
greenhouses  when  operated  separately. 

6.  That  whenever  two  or  more  florists  find  that  a  further 
fuel  economy  would  result  from  using  in  one  greenhouse 
the  allotments  of  fuel,  as  provided  by  this  regulation, #  to 
two  or  more  greenhouses,  then  upon  application  to  the  United 
States  Fuel  Administration,  and  receiving  a  permit  therefor, 
such  florist  may  use  the  aggregate  allotment  of  fuel  to  their 
respective  greenhouses,  at  one  or  more  greenhouses  operated 
jointly  by  them,  provided  the  amount  of  fuel  so  used  shall 
not  exceed  one-half  of  the  amount  consumed  by  all  such 
greenhouses  when  operated  separately. 


Bottle  Makers  Agree  to  Curtail. 

Washington,  May  2. — Representatives  of  the  Auto¬ 
matic  Machine  Bottle  Manufacturers’  Association 
have  voluntarily  agreed  with  the  United  States  Fuel 
Administration  to  curtail  their  production  of  less 
essential  articles,  both  in  the  interest  of  fuel  conser¬ 
vation  and  to  give  the  utmost  possible  opportunity 
for  the  manufacture  of  glass  jars  and  other  food 
containers. 

Specificially,  those  bottle  manufacturers  who  are 
not  occupied  entirely  with  the  manufacture  of  food 
containers  will  curtail  their  total  output  15  per 
cent,  the  curtailment  to  be  effective  in  the  less  es¬ 
sential  portion  of  their  production. 

A  very  large  quantity  of  fuel  is  consumed  in  the 
manufacture  of  glass  articles,  and  the  effect  of  this 
arrangement  will  be  to  concentrate  the  manufacture 
of  bottles  upon  those  which  are  necessary  for  food 
and  medicinal  purposes. 

Fuel  Administrator  Garfield  has  issued  an  order 
dealing  with  the  production  of  enameled  ware.  The 
reduction  in  this  case  is  50  per  cent. 


New  Eastern  Kentucky  Mining  Enterprises. 

.Citizens  of  Bluefield,  W.  Va.,  and  Graham,  Va., 
have  organized  the  Samoset  Fuel  Corporation  for 
the  development  of  coal  properties  in  Floyd  County, 
Ky.,  on  Beaver  Creek.  G.  M.  Berger,  of  Bluefield, 
is  president  of  the  new  enterprise ;  W.  B.  Morton, 
of  Graham,  vice-president,  and  W.  J.  Cole,  of  Blue¬ 
field,  general  manager  and  treasurer. 

The  corporation  is  capitalized  for  $30,000.  Work 
has  already  been  begun  on  an  opening,  which  is 
located  adjacent  to  a  branch  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  RR.  and  the  Big  Sandy  extension  of  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Ry.  The  lease  covers  several 
hundred  acres  of  high-grade  by-product  coal. 
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D.,  L.  &  W.’s  Mining  Operations. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna 
&  Western  Railroad  Co.,  just  issued  in  complete 
form,  following  the  publication  of  a  preliminary 
report  some  weeks  ago,  contains  the  following  com¬ 
ment  by  President  W.  H.  Truesdale : 

“The  mining  operations  of  the  company  during 
the  year  were  highly  successful  and  resulted  in  the 
largest  tonnage  of  coal  being  produced  of  any  year 
in  its  history,  the  total  being  11,207,707  tons,  or 
1,779,245  tons  more  than  in  1916. 

“This  was  accomplished  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
there  was  a  marked  shortage  of  labor  at  nearly 
every  mine  of  the  company  throughout  the  year. 
Much  credit  is  due  the  officials  in  charge  of  the 
mines  for  their  energy  and  efficiency  in  bringing 
about  such  favorable  results  in  the  face  of  the  labor 
shortage  and  other  difficulties  with  which  they  had 
to  contend. 

“There  was  an  urgent  demand  for  coal  through¬ 
out  the  year,  and  as  the  war  conditions  developed 
and  the  demand  for  fuel  of  all  kinds  increased  be¬ 
yond  anything  previously  experienced,  the  Federal 
Government  found  it  necessary  to  establish  a  strict 
supervision  and  control  over  the  sale  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  both  bituminous  and  anthracite  coal,  as  also 
the  fixing  of  prices  thereon.  Numerous  complica¬ 
tions  and  difficulties  resulted  therefrom,  which 
necessitated  the  anthracite  interests  working  in  close 
co-operation  with  the  Fuel  Administration,  which 
they  did,  and  it  is  believed,  with  satisfaction  to  all 
concerned. 

“It  became  necessary  during  the  year,  in  order  to 
meet  the  general  labor  situation  in  the  country,  to 
increase  the  wages  of  mine  employes  substantially, 
the  first  time  on  May  1st,  to  the  equivalent  of  about 
-'5  cents  per  ton,  and  the  second  time  on  December 
1st  by  about  35  cents  per  ton.  The  mining  com¬ 
panies  were  permitted  to  increase  their  prices  of 


Southern  News  Notes. 

Stockholders  of  the  Fentress  Coal  Co.  have  re¬ 
cently  purchased  from  the  Wallins  Creek  Colliery 
Co.  two  mines  in  the  neighborhood  of  Harlan,  Ky. 
Present  capacity  is  about  1,500  tons  per  day,  which 
will  shortly  be  increased  to  2,000  tons. 

The  Federal  Coal  Co.,  with  $3,000,000  capital  stock, 
has  been  incorporated  in  West  Virginia.  Its  head¬ 
quarters  are  in  Charleston,  and  it  will  operate  mines 
in  the  Sherman  district  of  Boone  County.  The 
incorporators  are:  John  E.  McCully  of  Philadelphia; 
Judson  E.  Harney  of  Scranton,  and  H.  R.  Van 
Deusen,  William  Hall  and  E.  Johnson  of  Charleston. 

The  Coil  Coal  Co.  has  resumed  operations  at  its 
Sunset  mine  near  Madisonville,  Ky. 

Part  of  the  top-works  of  the  Alden  Coal  Co.’s 
mine,  in  the  vicinity  of  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  was 
destroyed  by  fire  recently. 

The  Carr  &  Hall  Coal  Co.,  recently  formed  at 
Stollings,  W.  Va.,  will  shortly  begin  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  mine  in  Logan  County.  Among  those 
back  of  the  new  enterprise  are  W.  H.  Hall  of 
Huntington,  and  A.  D.  Carr  and  Frank  Harman  of 
Logan. 

The  first  barge  ever  built  in  a  southern  shipyard 
for  the  New  England  coal  trade  was  launched  at 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  a  few  days  ago.  It  is  being  built 
for  the  Northern  Transportation  Co.,  and  has  been 
christened  the  Northern  No.  29.  The  carrying  ca¬ 
pacity  is  2,500  tons  of  coal. 


A  cable  brings  word  of  Lord  Rhondda’s  incapaci¬ 
tation  because  of  a  too  rigid  adherence  to  a  diet 
of  war  rations  exclusively,  but  we  surmise  that  the 
situation  is  a  little  overdrawn  when  it  is  stated  that 
he  has  been  reduced  from  a  portly  figure  “who 
might  pose  as  a  typical  John  Bull.”  His  many 
American  friends  who  recall  him  as  D.  A.  Thomas 
will  remember  that  he  was  a  man  of  moderate 
proportions,  and,  we  might  add,  rather  a  decidedly 
abstemious  person  in  all  respects. 
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The  Coal  Storage 

Problem  in  Indiana. 

l  argo  Employers  of  Labor  Are  Arranging  with  Banks 
to  Guarantee  Payments  of  Advance  Purchases 
By  Their  Workmen. 

Two  big  problems  face  Indiana  retail  coal  deal¬ 
ers  and  both  are  financial,  but  with  different  angles. 
They  also  have  to  do  with  the  summer  storage  of 

coal. 

Dealers  are  “up  in  the  air,”  due  to  their  inability 
to  get  definite  information  from  the  State  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministrator  on  the  ruling  regarding  the  purchase  of 
coal  by  big  manufactories  and  public  utilities  for 
their  employes.  Heretofore  it  has  been  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  these  institutions  to  buy  coal  for  their  em¬ 
ployes  and  sell  it  to  them  at  cost  and  usually  on 
the  installment  plan.  It  is  pointed  out  that  this 
method  adds  to  the  distribution,  and  when  this  is 
curtailed  it  simply  adds  to  the  cost  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness,  which,  of  course,  is  paid  by  the  consumer  who 
buys  through  the  dealer. 

In  Indianapolis  steps  are  being  taken  to  do  away 
with  this,  through  a  committee  representing  all  the 
various  employes  of  concerns  which  will  contract 
with  the  dealers  for  coal.  Employers  will  arrange 
to  guarantee  payment  through  the  banks,  the  latter 
to  handle  the  accounts  at  a  minimum  charge,  as  a 
patriotic  duty.  By  this  plan  it  is  hoped  to  put  in  the 
cellars  of  the  consumers  75  per  cent  of  the  coal 
used  in  one  season  in  Indianapolis.  The  plan  may 
be  used  by  other  cities  in  the  State.  There  are 
6,000,000  tons  of  coal  used  in  Indiana  each  winter, 
and  the  process  of  storing  75  per  cent  of  this  would 
naturally  relieve  the  coal  dealer  of  much  worry  and 
bother  and  release  a  big  area  of  storage  space.  In 
Indianapolis  retailers  cannot  store  more  than  2,000,- 
000  tons  at  one  time. 

Another  question  which  is  showing  its  head  for 
settlement  is  the  credits  of  the  small  coal  dealer. 
Heretofore  the  jobber  and  operator  has  “taken  a 
chance”  on  the  average  small  dealer  and  carried 
him  on  his  books.  Under  the  present  governmental 
system,  where  business  is  done  on  such  a  small 
margin,  the  jobbers  and  operators  refuse  to  do  this 
longer.  Therefore,  the  small  dealer  cannot  stock 
up  as  he  would,  for  he  hasn’t  the  money,  aad  dis¬ 
tribution  is  crippled  just  that  much.  The  big  ques¬ 
tion  is  how  to  finance  the  small  dealer.  A  plan  is 
being  worked  out  in  Indianapolis,  probably  the  first 
in  the  country,  to  help  the  small  dealer  in  this  way. 

Dealers  are  being  urged  to  install  automatic  ma¬ 
chinery  for  handling  coal,  and  many  of  the  big 
yards  have  installed  such  machinery.  It  is  pointed 
out  that  coal  dealers  cannot  “get  by”  on  the  $2  a 
ton  margin  allowed  by  the  Government  unless  they 
have  the  latest  methods  in  handling  coal,  for  every 
handling  means  a  percentage  lopped  off  the  right 
side  of  the  ledger. 

Dealers  are  being  urged  to  lay  in  their  coal  supply, 
thereby  taking  the  medicine  they  are  preaching  to 
the  consumer.  Coal  is  reported  to .  be  moving  in 
good  shape  from  regions  contiguous  to  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  market,  but  that  consumers  have  not  been 
buying  as  rapidly  as  they  should.  The'  assistance 
of  the  “Four  Minute  Men”  will  be  asked  to  talk 
to  the  public  on  the  importance  of  buying  their  coal 
now. 

Ruling  of  State  Commission. 

A  ruling*  by  the  Indiana  Public  Service  Commis¬ 
sion  on  April  30,  regarding  differential  coal  rates 
permitted  in  a  section  of  the  State  known  as  the 
“gas  belt,”  has  been  productive  of  considerable  in¬ 
terest  among  manufacturers  and  firms  in  a  half- 
dozen  or  more  cities  in  Indiana. 

The  commission  in  its  ruling  abolished  the  dif¬ 
ferential,  which  had  been  in  effect  since  1911  and 
which  was  voluntarily  allowed  by  the  railroads  at 
the  time. 

According  to  the  testimony  it  was  shown  that  the 
rates  were  permitted  because  factories  in  the  gas  belt 
had  threatened  to  move  after  the  natural  gas  had 
been  exhausted.  To  enable  these  firms  to  meet  the 
new  fuel  conditions  the  railroads  agreed  to  the  dif¬ 
ferential  rates.  However,  it  was  shown  at  the  hear¬ 


ing  that  thees  factories  had  long  since  outgrown 
the  needed  support  and  were  meeting  all  other  com¬ 
petition,  and  therefore  the  prevailing  rates  were  dis¬ 
criminatory  and  unfair  to  other  sections  of  the  state. 
The  commission  made  a  rate  advance  which  put  the 
gas  belt  section  on  a  level  with  other  parts  of  the 
commonwealth. 

The  railroads  filing  the  new  rates  are:  Lake  Erie 
&  Western,  Illinois  Central,  Evansville  &  Indianap¬ 
olis,  Big  Four,  Central  Indiana  Railway,  C.  I.  &  W., 
I.  T.  H.  &  S.  W.,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Lines. 

The  railroads  held  that,  inasmuch  as  the  differ¬ 
ential  had  been  granted  voluntarily  by  the  roads, 
the  commission  had  no  power  to  uphold  them  now. 
The  commission  took  the  view  that  the  roads  were 
compelled  to  abide  by  the  Act  of  1911,  which  gives 
the  commission  discretionary  powers  to  suspend  or 
approve  rates. 

Indianapolis  consumers  pay  the  following  prices 
for  coal,  as  set  out  by  the  State  Fuel  Administrator: 

Indiana  lump,  $5.50  per  ton;  Indiana  egg  and  nut. 
$5.40;  Indiana  mine  run,  $5.15;  Indiana  nut  and 
slack,  $4;  Brazil  block,  $6.25;  Illinois  lump,  $6;  Illi¬ 
nois  mine  run,  $5.75;  Kanawha  lump  and  egg,  $7.25; 
Kentucky  lump,  $7 ;  by-product  coke,  $12 ;  Cannel 
lump,  $9.50;  anthracite  grate,  $9.80;  anthracite  egg, 
$9.80;  anthracite  stove,  $9.80;  anthracite  chestnut, 
$9.80;  Blossburg  smithing,  $10. 


Pennsylvania  Users  Buying  Early. 

Washington,  May  2. — The  Fuel  Administration,  in 
a  statement  just  issued,  refers  particularly  to  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  New  York  as  examples  of  early  buy¬ 
ing  of  next  winter’s  coal  supply.  Other  states  are 
placing  early  orders  as  well,  but  none  of  them  have 
done  as  well  as  Pennsylvania,  according  to  the  re¬ 
ports  which  the  Administration  has  received.  The 
following  has  been  issued  by  the  Administration: 

“Pennsylvania  is  setting  the  rest  of  the  country 
a  striking  example  in  patriotic  endeavor  by  get¬ 
ting  squarely  behind  the  movement  inaugurated  by 
the  United  States  Fuel  Administration  for  the  early 
ordering  of  coal. 

•‘New  York  and  other  States  in  the  East  are  fol¬ 
lowing  the  lead  and  reports  generally  show  a  mighty 
response  to  the  appeal  to  domestic  consumers  to 
place  their  orders  early,  to  the  end  that  the  fuel 
famine  dangers  of  another  winter  may  be  min¬ 
imized. 

“From  New  York  City  reports  show  that  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  retailers  are  handling  orders  in  large 
volume.  , 

“Pennsylvania  consumers  have  entered  vigorously 
into  the  early  buying  campaign.  Virtually  half  the 
coal  dealers  in  Pennsylvania  have  booked  enough 
orders  for  domestic  fuel  to  keep  their  delivery 
equipment  busy  for  several  months. 

“In  Philadelphia  alone  since  April  1,  orders  for 
domestic  coal  have  reached  a  total  of  750,000 
tons,  nearly  one-third  of  that  city’s  normal  consump¬ 
tion  of  2,500,000  tons.” 


Zone  N  Enlarged. 

On  May  1  Zone  N  was  enlarged  by  the  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration  to  take  in  portions  of  the  States  of 
Maryland  and  Delaware  bounded  as  follows : 

“On  and  south  and  east  of  a  line  coincident  with 
the  eastern  and  southern  bank  of  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  and  the  Choptank  River  as  far  as  Cambridge ; 
thence  coincident  with  the  Philadelphia,  Baltimore 
&  Washington  Railroad  from  Cambridge  to  Sea- 
ford,  Del. ;  thence  coincident  with  the  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore  &  Washington  Railroad  from  Georgetown, 
Delaware  through  Lewes  to  Delaware  Bay. 


The  Fuel  Administration  has  cancelled  the  zoning 
restrictions,  so  far  as  they  apply  to  a  group  of  about 
40  mining  companies  located  in  Pennsylvania,  Mary¬ 
land,  Virginia  and  West  Virginia,  provided  ship¬ 
ments  are  made  in  box  or  stock  cars.  The  order 
says  that  bituminous  coal  for  blacksmithing  purposes 
from  the  mines  specified  “may  be  sold,  shipped  and 
distributed  without  other  permit  to  all  points  in  the 
United  States  requiring  west-bound  movement,  pro¬ 
vided  that  shipments  are  loaded  in  returning  box 
cars  or  returning  stock  cars.”  The  effective  date  of 
the  order  was  April  23. 


Baltimore  News  Notes. 


Maryland  Production  Last  Year  Four  Million  Tons 
— H.  K.  Bissell  Goes  to  Ohio. 

In  a  communication  from  former  Mine  Inspector 
Casey,  of  Maryland,  to  John  N.  Powers,  the  new 
incumbent,  in  lieu  of  a  formal  report  on  tonnage 
for  the  fiscal  year  up  to  April  1,  pending  the  com¬ 
pilation  later  of  official  figures,  it  is  estimated  that 
the  coal  production  of  the  State  during  the  twelve- 
month  period  was  slightly  over  four  million  tons. 

Harry  K.  Bissell,  formerly  mining  engineer  of 
the  Century  Coal  Co.,  of  West  Virginia,  and  lately 
superintendent  of  the  Preston  Coal  Co.,  also  of 
West  Virginia,  has  resigned,  the  position  to  accept 
the  general  superintendency  of  the  Cambria  Col¬ 
lieries  Co.’s  mines,  located  at  Bellaire,  Ohio,  and 
has  gone  to  assume  his  new  duties.  The  Cambria 
Collieries  Co.  is  a  large  producer,  mining  5,000  tons 
daily.  Mr.  Bissell  is  a  son  of  Benjamin  Bissell, 
general  manager  of  the  Century  Coal  Co.,  with 
offices  in  this  city. 

The  change  of  times  is  in  no  way  better  illustrated 
than  in  the  extreme  activity  of  the  Baltimore  Coal 
Exchange  in  its  dealings  with  the  public.  Once  a 
coal  man’s  exchange,  this  body,  which  recently  took 
new  quarters  in  the  Sun  Life  Building  here,  is  now 
a  virtual  information  bureau  for  the  public.  Julius 
Hellweg,  the  secretary,  is  a  very  busy  man  these 
war  days,  and  even  his  well-known  patience  is  prob¬ 
ably  frequently  tried  by  “foolish  question  9,999,999” 
from  some  consumer,  dissatisfied  in  most  cases  with 
some  Government  ruling  on  coal. 

Before  the  new  shortage  of  bituminous  coal  here 
this  week,  Mr.  Meyer,  the  State  Fuel  Administrator, 
was  able  to  secure  enough  coal  to  ship  in  small  bay 
vessels  to  numerous  packing  houses  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  Maryland  which  had  stated  that  they  could 
not  go  on  with  an  early  pack  of  vegetables  and 
berries  unless  they  got  fuel  at  once. 


Priority  Orders  Cancelled. 

Practically  all  priority  orders  for  the  loading  of 
specially  assigned  coal  to  individual  plants  have 
been  cancelled  by  the  Fuel  Administration.  The 
single  exceptions  are  the  Connellsville  and  Monon- 
gahela  district  in  western  Pennsylvania.  District 
representatives  recently  appointed  in  these  districts 
are  now  giving  consideration  to  the  matter,  with  a 
view  to  determining  what  arrangements  can  be  made 
for  taking  care  of  various  plant  requirements  with¬ 
out  the  use  of  priorities.  They  will  make  recom¬ 
mendations  in  the  near  future  as  to  the  elimination 
of  priority  orders  in  their  territory,  after  which  there 
will  be  no  specially  assigned  orders  for  car  loading 
in  existence. 


Government  Orders  Cars  and  Engines. 

Contracts  for  upward  of  1,000  locomotives  and 
30,000  coal  and  box  cars  have  been  placed  during 
the  past  week  by  the  United  States  Railroad  Admin¬ 
istration. 

Because  of  the  need  of  the  railroad  systems  of  the 
country  for  cars  and  engines  at  the  present  time 
and  of  their  urgent  need,  by  the  railroads,  during 
the  coming  winter  for  transporting  the  great  volume 
of  traffic,  due  to  the  nation’s  war  activities,  the  con¬ 
tract  provides  that  the  building  company  must  use 
every  effort  to  complete  the  equipment  in  time  for 
the  fall  and  winter  business  of  the  carriers. 

In  addition  to  the  awarding  of  contracts  for  the 
construction  of  locomotives  and  other  equipment, 
the  Railroad  Administration  announced  that  nego¬ 
tiations  for  the  construction  of  approximately  70,000 
additional  freight  cars  are  still  in  progress. 


The  net  earnings  of  the  United  States  Steel  Cor¬ 
poration  in  the  first  quarter  of  1918  amounted  to 
$56,961,124,  as  compared  with  $59,724,125  in  the  clos¬ 
ing  quarter  of  1917.  The  loss  of  less  than  $3,000,000 
was  less  than  many  had  anticipated,  in  view  of  the 
particularly  severe  weather  conditions  in  January. 
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THE  MARKET  SITUATION. 

War  news  is  not  particularly  favorable  but 
it  is  an  improvement  over  that  which  we  were 
compelled  to  bear  with  some  few  weeks  ago, 
and  it  would  appear  that  the  financial  com¬ 
munity  is  taking  a  cheerful  view  of  the  outlook. 
If  we  have  not  had  the  Appomattox  that  many 
looked  for  to  inaugurate  the  spring  season  of 
1918,  it  seems  at  least  fair  to  assume  that  we 
have  had  a  Gettysburg  on  the  western  front, 
and  the  confidence  with  which  securities  are 
purchased,  particularly  the  industrial  securi¬ 
ties,  gives  point  to  the  more  optimistic  thoughts 
that  are  expressed  relative  to  the  situation  and 
outlook.  “Financial  peace  for  the  railroads” 
is  a  theme  discussed  by  one  commentator  on. 
conditions  and  the  easy  manner  in  which  the 
Director  General  has  taken  care  of  certain 
large  note  issues  that  are  falling  due  shows 
that  Government  control  has  its  beneficial  as¬ 
pects  for  the  railroad  interests.  It  is  true  that 
net- receipts  have  fallen  off  very  materially  in 
the  last  few  months  but  if  obligations  of  $40,- 
000,000  or  more  can  be  taken  care  of  by  the 
beneficent  hand  of  the  Government,  and  prior 
earnings  guaranteed,  the  result  should  be  satis¬ 
factory  to  the  managements,  in  the  main,  at 
least,  giving  them  the  opportunity  to  devote 
all  attention  to  operating  without  financial 
worries. 

The  great  locomotive  order  placed  by  the 
Government,  following  the  heavy  freight  car 
order  of  some  few  weeks  ago,  shows  that  real 
steps  will  be  taken  to  develop  the  railroad 
facilities  of  the  country.  It  has  been  truly 
said  that  in  1914  the  railroads  were  totally  un¬ 
prepared  for  either  peace  or  war.  Constant 
skimping  on  the  expense  account  resulted  in 
the  great  transportation  machine  being  im¬ 
paired.  Now,  under  Government  auspices, 
the  deficiency  is  to  be  made  up  as  promptly 
as  possible,  the  orders  being  so  great  as  to 
assure,  we  are  told,  industrial  activity  for  years 
to  come.  And  not  only  on  rail,  but  on  water, 
are  improvements  in  transportation  facilities 
to  be  effected.  Canal  service  is  to  be  more 
of  a  feature  and  an  article  on  another  page  of 
this  issue  tells  something  about  this.  Too 
much  cannot  be  said  of  the  facts  concerning 
transportation,  for  they  dominate  and  govern 
the  coal  trade  under  present-day  conditions. 

Signs  of  betterment  are  apparent  in  the  ma¬ 
terial  increase  made  in  bituminous  production 
during  the  week  ending  April  27,  as  per  most 


recent  Government  report.  This  effects  an  in¬ 
crease  of  practically  2(7  per  cent  from  the  low 
point  of  April  6  and  puts  the  output  mater¬ 
ially  above  the  1917  figures.  Yet  the  fact  re¬ 
mains  that,  accustomed  as  the  trade  has  bedn 
in  the  recent  past  to  fluctuations  in  output, 
much  depends  on  how  well  sustained  is  the 
improvement.  It  is  probably  safe  to  say  that 
an  increase  right  through  the  year  of  ten  per 
cent  would  not  be  a  material  factor  in  bring¬ 
ing  about  easier  conditions.  It  would  all  help, 
as  the  saying  is,  but  fully  20  per  cent  more 
tonnage  should  be  had. 

In  the  East  production  does  not  much  ex¬ 
ceed  current  consumption  and  stocking  against 
future  needs  is  not  proceeding  rapidly.  Here 
and  there  one  is  told  certain  interests  have 
secured  quite  a  stock  pile,  but  it  seems  certain 
that  adjustment  of  supply  to  demand  will  have 
to  be  accomplished  through  enforced  curtail¬ 
ment  by  the  less  essential  industries.  Such  a 
program  is,  in  fact,  being  put  into  effect  as 
rapidly  as  details  can  be  worked  out  without 
subjecting  the  business  community  to  too 
great  a  shock.  We  have  already  heard  of  vol¬ 
untary  restrictions  in  some  lines,  but  it  is  a  fact 
that  certain  of  the  conspicuous  non-essential 
industries,  as  the  press  and  public  view  them, 
have  been  changing  their  characteristics  in 
part,  at  least,  in  the  recent  past  and  are  now 
actively  engaged  on  war  orders.  Full  publicity 
naturally  is  not  given  to  the  details  of  such 
transactions,  but  there  has  been  quite  a  shift¬ 
ing  of  interests,  as  those  who  travel  about  are 
well  aware.  So  we  must  not  place  too  much 
reliance  upon  the  cutting  off  of  “non-essen¬ 
tials,”  knowing  that  certain  of  the  industries 
referred  to  have  established  themselves  as  use¬ 
ful  factors  in  the  all-important  business  of  win¬ 
ning  the  war.' 

In  this  connection,  giving  a  complimentary 
word  in  passing  to  the  great  success  of  the 
Liberty  Loan,  it  might  be  said  that  now  that 
Mr.  McAdoo  has  returned  from  his  extended 
tour  in  connection  with  the  campaign,  it  is 
expected  that  the  difficulties  between  the  Rail¬ 
road  Administration  and  the  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion  concerning  prices  for  railroad  fuel  will 
be,  settled  once  for  all.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
such  a  question  arose  with  regard  to  the  rail¬ 
roads  getting  concessions  on  their  supply  of 
tonnage,  for  the  Government  price  was  low 
enough  in  all  cases,  and  it  is  the  more  un¬ 
fortunate  that  the  matter  has  dragged  along 
for  so  many  weeks ;  the  controversy  affecting 


not  only  the  railroads  and  the  coal  operators 
concerned,  but,  leading  to  uneasiness  on  the 
part  of  the  general  body  of  consumers  as  well, 
has  had  a  disturbing  influence  on  the  coal  trade 
for  weeks  past. 

The  anthracite  producing  interests  are  do¬ 
ing  well,  sending  forward  a  large  tonnage,  but 
the  retail  trade  has  to  struggle  to  cope  with 
the  overwhelming  volume  of  business  that  is 
offered.  There  is  no  need  now  for  any  advice 
as  to  buying  coal  early.  Orders  are  freely 
placed.  The  rules  and  regulations,  formalities 
and  red  tape,  as  some  are  pleased  to  term  it, 
also  the  Fuel  Administrator’s  order  blanks, 
make  no  difference,  for  the  public  comes  right 
along  with  their  orders  and  it  is  up  to  the  dealers 
to  take  care  of  them.  Every  effort  is  being 
made  to  get  as  much  coal  as  possible  delivered 
during  the  season  of  mild  weather,  and /un¬ 
doubtedly  a  considerable  tonnage  of  domestic 
fuel  is  being  stored  against  next  winter’s  re¬ 
quirements  by  the  actual  consumers.  This  is 
a  much  healthier  and  more  advantageous  con¬ 
dition  than  existed  when  the  public  refrained 
from  buying  because  of  hard  times,  indiffer¬ 
ence  as  to  the  future,  or  the  actual  thought  or 
suspicion  that  coal  would  be  cheaper  later  on. 
Let  the  tonnage  be  gotten  forward  in  good 
shape  to  those  who  are  prepared  to  take  care 
of  it,  and  the  later  details  of  supplying  the 
family  trade  during  the  time  of  actual  stress 
will  be  more  easily  accomplished. 

All  the  older  observers  of  trade  conditions, 
with  their  recollections  of  almost  constant 
over-supply  of  anthracite  years  ago,  will  be  in¬ 
terested  in  the  news  of  the  shortage  that  pre¬ 
vails  in  trade  circles  today.  It  is  a  remarkable 
demand  for  this  time  of  year.  It  is  remark¬ 
able,  too,  that  dealers  have  to  seek  their  whole¬ 
sale  source  of  supply  so  as  to  hurry  along  ton¬ 
nage  at  this  time  of  year  and  on  every  hand 
is  heard  the  question,  “Where  is  it  going  to?” 
While  we  must  not  overlook  the  actual  current 
demand  at  all  times  of  the  year  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  a  large  increase  is  going  into  reserve. 

F.  W.  S. 


The  Down  East  trade  is  wondering  how 
matters  are  going  to  work  out  this  year  with 
the  continuance  of  the  big  difference  in  cost 
of  company  coal  shipped  in  company  barges 
and  independent  coal  shipped  in  outside 
boats.  According  to  circumstances,  this  re¬ 
sults  in  a  difference  of  $2,  $2.40,  or  even  $2.70 
a  ton,  and  while  this  situation  was  managed 
all  right  during  the  trying  times  of  the  past 
winter,  the  question  naturally  arises  as  to  how 
matters  will  shape  up  during  the  summer, 
when  the  same  acute  demand  does  not  pre¬ 
vail  and  when  there  is  the  possibility  of  one 
dealer  having  considerable  advantage  over 
another  by  reason  of  this  difference  in  price 
developing  in  delivered  cost. 


The  priority  orders  calling  for  the  diver¬ 
sion  of  bituminous  coal  all-rail  to  New  Eng¬ 
land,  issued  last  winter  by  the  United  States 
Fuel  Administration,  have  been  rescinded  ef¬ 
fective  May  8.  One  of  these  was  the  famous 
order  directing  the  consignment  of  500  cars 
daily  to  James  J.  Storrow,  the  New  England 
Fuel  Administrator.  In  announcing  the  can¬ 
cellation  of  the  orders  Dr.  Garfield  says  that 
they  are  no  longer  necessary,  in  view  of  the 
inauguration  of  the  zone  system  and  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  system  of  District  Representatives 
to  facilitate  the  filling  of  emergency  orders 
and  other  essential  requirements. 
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Trade  Conditions  at  New  York. 


Anthracite  Receipts  Fail  to  Satisfy  Trade — 
More  Bituminous  Coming  to  Tidewater. 

Statistically  the  anthracite  trade  is  in  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  position  on  any  comparative  basis,  for  the  col¬ 
lieries,  handicapped  as  they  are  by  labor  shortage,  are 
turning  out  tonnage  at  a  rate  seldom  approached  in 
past  years.  The  average  retailer,  however,  does  not 
judge  trade  conditions  by  production  statistics,  but 
by  receipts  at  his  own  yard.  On  this  basis  there  is 
general  all-around  complaint  at  the  way  things  are 
going.  Coal,  it  is  asserted,  is  not  coming  forward  in 
anything  like  adequate  volume,  in  view  of  the  rate 
at  which  consumers  are  placing  their  orders. 

It  was  inevitable  that  a  campaign  to  encourage  ad¬ 
vance  buying,  if  it  met  with  even  a  moderate  degree 
of  success,  would  have  this  result.  And  as  a  matter 
of  fact  the  Fuel  Administration’s  plea  to  the  public 
to  place  orders  early  has  been  responded  to  in  a 
manner  that  much  surpassed  expectations,  so  far  as 
this  part  of  the  country  is  concerned.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  there  were  more  orders  placed  in  April 
than  are  usually  placed  in  all  the  spring  and  summer 
months  combined.  With  such  a  vast  accumulation  of 
business  on  his  books,  current  receipts  naturally 
look  small  to  the  retailer,  even  when  they  are  fully 
up  to  the  average  of  last  year  or  the  year  before. 
In  places  where,  for  one  reason  or  another,  the  re¬ 
tail  trade  is  not  getting  a  normal  amount  of  tonnage, 
as  well  as  in  places  where  the  population  has  shown 
an  abnormal  growth,  the  situation  is  still  more  dis¬ 
quieting. 

Now  that  the  producing  and  wholesale  trade  has 
had  several  weeks  in  which  to  study  the  new  plan 
of  distribution,  based  on  the  1916  figures,  there  is  a 
growing  conviction  that  under  this  arrangement  the 
line  trade  will  fare  somewhat  better  than  the  tide¬ 
water  trade.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  during  the 
later  months  of  1916  the  independent  operators  were 
able  to  obtain  high  prices  for  their  domestic  coal  in 
all-rail  territory,  without  incurring  the  risks  which 
attend  the  shipment  of  tonnage  to  tidewater  on  con¬ 
signment.  And  middle  houses  were  also  cautious 
about  buying  individual  coal  and  bringing  it  to  this 
market  on  speculation.  As  a  result  the  line  trade 
absorbed  more  than  the  usual  percentage  of  the 
individual  output  in  1916,  and  with  the  current 
year’s  production  allotted  on  the  same  basis,  the 
tidewater  trade  will  naturally  suffer  unless  some 
modification  of  the  plan  is  decided  upon  later. 

Shipments  through  the  local  ports  have  been  heavy 
this  week,  but  after  allowing  for  the  volume  going 
east  by  water  and  for  the  amount  of  steam  sizes  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  total,  the  tonnage  of  domestic  coal 
available  for  the  local  retail  trade  has  been  only 
moderate.  Until  very  recently  much  of  the  pre¬ 
pared  coal  delivered  to  consumers  was  for  current 
use  and  not  much  progress  has  been  made  as  yet  in 
filling  bins  against  next  winter’s  requirements. 

Steam  coal  is  moving  well,  even  the  smallest  sizes 
being  in  sufficient  demand  to  enable  producers  to 
place  them  without  appearing  to  crowd  the  market. 

Piers  Handling  More  Bituminous. 

The  reports  of  a  somewhat  better  car  supply  in 
Central  Pennsylvania  are  beginning  to  be  reflected 
in  the  figures  showing  amount  of  bituminous  tonnage 
handled  over  the  New  York  harbor  piers.  These 
have  been  running  of  late  well  up  towards  1,000  cars 
a  day  on  an  average,  and  several  days  this  week 
that  figure  has  been  exceeded.  But  in  spite  of  the 
heavy  movement,  the  market  does  not  show  any  signs 
of  easing  up  except  that  bunker  coal  is  sometimes 
offered  at  figures  well  below  the  maximum  allowed 
on  this  class  of  business. 

That  there  should  have  been  some  improvement 
in  the  railroad  situation  at  this  time  of  the  year  is 
not  surprising.  The  only  cause  for  comment  is  that 
the  change  for  the  better  did  not  take  place  a  month 
or  two  months  ago,  when  weather  conditions  ceased 
to  be  much  of  a  factor  in  the  movement  of  rail 
traffic.  The  question  is,  will  the  betterment  become 
more  pronounced  week  by  week?  It  has  not  yet 
progressed  far  enough  to  afford  any  very  marked 
relief  to  consumers  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
True,  there1  is  no  shortage  of  coal  for  immpdiate 


consumption  at  the  great  majority  of  industrial 
plants  that  have  not  had  their  activities  curtailed  by 
the  Fuel  Administration,  but  the  point  is  that  con¬ 
sumers  are  meeting  with  little  success  in  their  efforts 
to  lay  up  a  reserve  supply  for  next  winter.  In  ex¬ 
ceptional  cases  buyers  have  been  able  to  accumulate 
some  little  stock,  but  most  of  them  are  getting  only 
about  enough  for  current  use. 

A  good  many  of  the  Central  Pennsylvania  mines 
have  recently  been  shipping  coal  west  in  box  cars. 
These  cars  are  being  routed  for  Chicago  and  points 
beyond  for  grain  and  other  merchandise.  Rather 
than  have  them  make  the  journey  light,  the  Railroad 
Administration  has  consented  to  having  them  loaded 
with  bituminous,  and  the  Fuel  Administration  has 
granted  permits  for  shipping  such  tonnage  Into  ter¬ 
ritory  from  which  Pennsylvania  coal  is  excluded, 
except  in  special  cases,  by  the  zoning  system. 

This  arrangement  has  proved  to  be  a  good  thing 
for  the  operators,  as  it  enables  them  to  keep  their 
mines  going  on  days  when  there  are  no  coal  cars 
available  or  when  the  distribution  is  too  light  to  in¬ 
sure  a  full  day’s  work,  but  of  course  it  does  not  help 
the  tidewater  trade  any.  Jobbers  are  experiencing 
the  same  difficulty  in  buying  tonnage  that  they  have 
for  months  past.  It  is  very  difficult  for  them  to 
establish  new  connections,  and  while  this  is  a  disad¬ 
vantage  in  some  ways,  it  does  insure  jobbers  who 
have  been  handling  the  output  of  certain  mines  in 
past  years  getting  at  least  a  part  of  the  same  ton¬ 
nage  this  year.  Of  course  there  are  exceptions,  but 
as  a  rule  the  jobbing  trade  has  lost  less  tonnage 
since  April  first  than  it  was  feared  would  be  the 
case  prior  to  that  date. 

Situation  at  Minneapolis-St.  Paul. 

A  much  better  start  has  been  made  this  season 
than  a  year  ago  in  the  way  of  getting  coal  on  the 
docks.  The  first  cargo  of  soft  coal  arrived  at  the 
head  of  the  lakes  last  week,  which  is  fully  a  month 
ahead  of  a  year  ago.  Word  from  the  lower  lake 
ports  is  that  the  whole  matter  rests  upon  supplying 
the  cars  for  moving  coal  to  the  water  front.  In  this 
respect  no  progress  has  been  made  within  the  year, 
for  that  was  the  case  a  year  ago.  And  unless  Gov¬ 
ernment  operation  shall  develop  into  more  of  a  suc¬ 
cess,  there  is  the  serious  possibility  of  a  shortage 
this  year.  Fortunately,  there  are  some  signs  that 
Government  operation  is  slowly  working  out  to 
advantage.  Consignees  of  freight  in  these  cities  re¬ 
port  getting  commodities  through  from  the  Atlantic 
coast  in  almost  normal  time,  and  of  shipments  being 
transferred  over  two  and  three  lines  to  get  through 
with  the  least  interference.  This  is  highly  encourag¬ 
ing  and  indicates  that  real  progress  is  being  made, 
even  if  slow. 

A  representative  of  the  Federal  Fuel  Commis¬ 
sioner  has  been  in  these  cities  during  the  past  week, 
and  states  that  the  Northwest  is  absolved  from  the 
accusation  of  having  “hogged”  coal  last  season.  He 
found  on  the  dock?  on  Lake  Superior  that  there  was 
nothing  left  except  screenings,  aside  from  railroad 
coal.  This  will  clear  the  situation  as  to  the  volume 
needed  for  a  winter’s  supply,  but  there  will  surely 
be  the  usual  attempts  at  preventing  an  adequate 
supply  coming  on  this  season.  As  it  is  largely  a  dog 
in  the  manger  policy,  seeking  to  hold  back  shipment 
in  the  spring  and  summer  when  the  East  is  but  a 
limited  purchaser,  the  situation  is  distinctly  annoy¬ 
ing. 

So  far  there  has  been  no  hard  coal  received  on 
the  docks.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  grade  will 
come  forward  early,  so  that  the  demand  for  early 
delivery  to  consumers  may  be  accommodated.  There 
is  considerable  demand  from  other  sections  and  the 
Northwest  cannot  hope  to  receive  more  than  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  production.  But  as  long  as  the  govern¬ 
ment  has  urged  that  consumers  lav  in  stocks  early,  a 
moderate  tonnage  should  be  sent  forward  for  this 
territory.  The  zoning  and  allotment  systems  should 
be  applied  to  give  all  sections  a  fair  chance  in  the 
matter.  There  is  a  much  larger  early  retail  demand 
this  season  than  common.  Many  who  can  do  so,  are 
ready  to  stock  as  much  as  their  bins  will  hold,  at 
this  time. 


Trade  Conditions  at  Boston 

Situation  Shows  Little  Improvement  So  Far  as 
Volume  of  Receipts  Is  Concerned. 

The  situation  coalwise  in  the  East  has  not  under¬ 
gone  any  very  material  change  in  the  period  since  our 
previous  report,  especially  so  far  as  can  be  seen  on 
the  surface.  Everywhere  receipts  continue  very  light 
and  demand  very  strong.  All  in  all,  there  is  just 
about  sufficient  coal  coming  into  New  England  to 
fulfill  actual  current  requirements,  but  if  the  weather 
was  not  so  favorable  even  this  would  not  be  possible. 
A  sudden  rise  in  the  temperature  to  really  summer 
heights,  which  promises  to  hold,  has  effected  a  big 
lessening  in  demands  upon  prepared  sizes  of  anthra¬ 
cite  and  also  caused  less  strain  upon  bituminous 
stocks. 

Indeed,  even  considering  all  this,  it  is  the  subject 
of  much  comment  in  the  trade  how  requirements 
throughout  New  England,  especially  in  bituminous, 
are  being  so  well  met.  Everyone  in  the  wholesale 
market  tells  of  very  small  receipts,  yet  industrial 
activities  seem  to  be  fully  maintained.  And  hardly 
a  consumer  has  any  reserve  stocks  to  call  upon.  The 
answer  is  that  there  is  just  enough  coal  arriving  to 
meet  demands  and  nothing  is  being  accomplished 
towards  building  up  a  reserve  stock  for  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  the  future.  Thus,  although  the  situation 
for  the  moment  is  met,  it  is  by  no  means  healthy 
and  unless  there  is  a  very  marked  increase  in  re¬ 
ceipts  soon,  a  worse  situation  is  sure  to  be  experi¬ 
enced  next  winter  than  has  yet  prevailed. 

Two  Causes  of  Unsettlement. 

While  as  stated  above,  the  actual  condition  of 
affairs  in  the  New  England  coal  trade  has  not  im¬ 
proved  in  the  past  week,  there  is  a  slight  ray  of  hope 
on  the  horizon  in  the  shape  of  a  possibility  that  the 
two  matters  which  have  been  overhanging  the  trade 
hereabouts  for  some  weeks,  the  railroad  fuel  prob¬ 
lem  and  the  proposed  zoning  of  New  England,  may 
be  brought  to  a  head  shortly.  Now  that  the  Director 
General  of  Railroads  has  the  Liberty  Loan  campaign 
off  his  hands  he  will  be  able  to  devote  his  attention 
to  the  railroad  fuel  problem  and  there  are  those  who 
are  in  close  touch  with  doings  at  Washington  who 
feel  that  there  will  be  a  decision  on  this  matter  very 
soon.  And  they  further  feel  that  the  settlement  will 
be  in  favor  of  the  Fuel  Administration,  which  will 
mean  a  cancellation  of  priority  orders  on  car  supply 
for  the  railroads  and  the  same  mine  prices  as  .for 
other  consumers. 

A  move  of  this  nature  would  mean  a  great  deal  to 
New  England.  In  fact,  it  is  principally  this  matter 
that  has  caused  Pennsylvania  operators  to  turn  deaf 
ears  to  New  England  offers  of  business.  With  a 
decision  which  will  place  New  England  buyers  on  the 
same  footing  with  the  railroads,  the  chances  are 
promising  for  greater  shipments  in  this  direction. 

Then,  too,  even  though  to  all  outward  appearances 
the  proposed  zoning  plan  for  New  England  is  rest¬ 
ing  quietly,  there  is  a  strong  possibility  that  interest 
in  this  matter  may  be  renewed  in  the  very  near 
future.  In  fact,  there  are  those  who  a  fortnight  ago- 
considered  the  zoning  proposition  a  dead  issue,  but 
who  today  speak  of  the  zoning  of  New  England  as 
something  certain  to  be  experienced.  Nothing  new 
can  be  ascertained  as  to  how  the  plan  will  be  worked 
out,  and  after  it  is  decided  to  zone  New  England  it 
is  going  to  be  a  big  undertaking  to  devise  a  plan 
that  will  cause  the  least  interruption  to  current  busi-r 
ness  plans.  Someone’s  corns  have  got  to  be  trod 
upon,  but  those  who  are  thus  hurt  will  have  to  make 
the  best  of  it. 

New  Business  Almost  at  Standstill 

In  the  way  of  new  business  there  is  practically 
nothing  being  accomplished  in  this  market,  other 
than  the  selling  of  the  steam  sizes  of  anthracite.  No 
interest  here  has  any  bituminous  to  offer  for  spot 
sale,  and  getting  orders  placed  for  domestic  sizes  of 
anthracite  is  a  very  difficult  task.  Receipts  of  both 
anthracite  and  bituminous  are  very  low ;  during  the 
past  week  most  local  factors  have  found  the  move¬ 
ment  of  coal  to  New  England  ports  extremely  slow. 
Certainly  the  outlook  is  not  at  all  encouraging.  April 
and  May  are  the  months  when  the  big  shipments  of 
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the  year  are  normally  expected,  but  April  failed  to 
live  up  to  this  record,  while  the  outlook  for  May  is 
not  at  all  good.  If  the  receipts  during  May  fail  to 
come  up  to  requirements,  then  there  is  only  about 
another  month  in  which  to  make  up  the  deficiency 
in  New  England  coal  stocks.  If  they  are  not  brought 
up  then,  the  chances  of  getting  a  full  stock  of  coal 
in  this  section  are  indeed  poor. 

Advices  from  Washington  state  that  the  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministrator  has  revoked  the  special  orders  for  di¬ 
version  of  coal  to  New  England  on  the  ground  that 
the  new  zoning  of  the  mining  districts  provides  for 
sufficient  coal  for  this  section.  Up  to  this  writing 
nothing  official  has  come  to  hand  relative  to  this 
matter,  and  consequently  everyone  here  is  at  sea  as 
to  how  far-reaching  this  order  is.  Shipments  have 
continued  to  come  along  for  Storrow  account  al¬ 
though  the  daily  movement  is  small. 

The  higher  temperatures  of  this  week  have  caused 
a  let-up  in  the  demand  for  domestic  sizes  of  anthra¬ 
cite  to  such  extent  that  retailers  have  been  able  to 
make  some  deliveries  on  orders  for  next  winter’s 
use,  which  is  about  the  first  move  in  this  direction 
to  date.  Retailers  nevertheless  are  still  much  con¬ 
cerned  about  their  ability  to  fill  bins  before  cold 
weather  arrives  unless  there  is  some  marked  im¬ 
provement  in  the  situation,  now  altogether  unfore¬ 
seen.  E.  C.  C. 


Trade  Conditions  at  Baltimore. 


Receipts  of  soft  coal  here  the  past  week  were 
barely  able  to  meet  emergency  needs.  A  consider¬ 
able  part  to  cotne  through  was  specially  marked  for 
Shipping  Board  account  and  did  the  local  situation 
no  good.  It  was  only  by  manipulation  of  the  jobbing 
purchasing  agents  under  the  direction  of  the  Fuel 
Administrator  here  that  things  were  kept  moving. 
Few  had  expected  to  see  the  middle  of  May  roll 
around  with  the  situation  still  so  acute. 

Anthracite  men  are  enjoying  some  respite  from 
urgent  calls  of  a  certain  line  of  consumers  who  had 
taken  the  advice  of  the  Fuel  Administrator  to  heart 
literally  to  get  in  coal  at  once.  Whether  the  warm 
weather,  with  its  80  and  90  temperatures,  turned  the 
trick,  or  whether  the  assurances  of  the  dealers  that 
they  would  send  the  coal  as  soon  as  it  was  received, 
did  the  work  is  a  question,  but  the  retailers  are 
thankful  for  the  rest  from  urging  of  deliveries  at 
once.  Receipts  continue  light  and  most  dealers  will 
be  truly  thankful  if  they  are  able  to  put  in  consumers’ 
bins  that  two-thirds  promised  before  cold  weather 
comes.  W.  H. 


Trade  Conditions 

at  Pittsburgh. 

Lake  Trade  Absorbing  a  Heavy  Tonnage,  Leaving 
General  Market  Short. 


0 

Trade  Conditions  at  Chicago. 

Western  Car  Situation  Without  Improvement  Anthra¬ 
cite  Shipments  Shrink. 

The  Illinois  car  situation  is  reported  to  have  been 
without  improvement  the  last  week.  Mines  are  not 
averaging  much  better  than  half  time,  according  to 
unofficial  reports,  though  the  volume  of  business 
offering  is  such  that  they  could  work  full  time  were 
cars  on  hand.  In  normal  years,  however,  with 
plenty  of  cars,  the  mines  would  be  running  only  a 
day  and  half  a  week  on  account  of  lack  of  orders, 
so  the  output  is  undoubtedly  larger  than  normal. 
Arrangements  are  being  made  by  the  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration  for  a  daily  report  of  car  placements. 

Anthracite  shipments  have  stopped  coming  into 
Chicago  on  anything  like  a  normal  basis  and  con¬ 
siderable  anxiety  is  being  displayed  by  consumers 
over  their  inability  to  obtain  immediate  delivery  of 
orders.  At  the  local  Fuel  Administration  offices  the 
explanation  is  made  that  the  bulk  of  the  anthracite 
production  has  been  diverted  to  New  England  and 
other  Eastern  States  by  order  from  the  National 
Administrator’s  office,  and  until  the  severe  shortage 
prevailing  in  that  section  has  been  met  no  more  hard 
coal  may  be  expected  in  Chicago. 

Eventually  shipments  will  increase,  it  is  hoped,  at 
least  to  the  extent  of  supplying  this  market  the 
promised  1,000,000  tons,  or  two-thirds  of  the  normal 
consumption.  It  is  recognized,  however,  that  this  is 
one  of  the  year’s  when  a  ton  of  coal  in  the  basement 
is  worth  several  which  have  yet  to  come  from  the 
East,  and  circumstances  as  yet  unforseen  may  pre¬ 
vent  a  resumption  of  hard  coal  shipments  westward. 
Consumers  are  being  advised,  therefore,  to  fill  their 
needs  with  soft  coal,  if  they  can  possibly  adapt  their 
heating  plants  to  it. 

Prof.  H.  H.  Stoek,  holding  the  chair  of  mining 
engineering  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  is  chairman 
of  a  committee  which  is  hard  at  work  investigating 
the  problem  of  providing  safe  storage  for  Illinois 
coal.  He  is  being  assisted  by  a  number  of  volunteer 
experts.  Their  findings  are  to  be  printed  in  a 
pamphlet  soon,  to  be  distributed  by  the  Illinois  Fuel 
Administration,  calling  on  everyone,  householders 
and  industrials,  to  store  coal  for  next  winter  and 
advising  them  as  to  the  best  methods  of  doing  it. 

This  pamphlet  will  be  issued  to  the  general  public, 
and  also  distributed  by  coal  dealers,  who  are  organ¬ 
izing  a  campaign  of  education.  Many  large  cor¬ 
porations  are  making  elaborate  preparations  to  store 
quantities  of  Illinois  coal.  The  surest  method  is 
recognized  to  be  storage  under  water  in  concrete 
pits,  and  large  sums  have  been  expended  in  prepar¬ 
ing  suitable  pits.  The  Standard  Oil  Co.  at  Whiting, 
Ind.,  is  constructing  pits  which  will  care  for  200,000 
tons.  It  takes  a  large  investment,  but  the  equipment 
will  last  many  years.  The  Commonwealth  Edison 
Co.  of  Chicago  will  use  open  piles,  as  before.  The 
Western  Electric  Co.  will  have  a  pit  holding  about 
10.000  tons,  as  well  as  piles  for  as  much  more.  Last 
year  there  were  numerous  cases  of  combustion  in 
piles  stored  in  the  late  summer. 

The  order  limiting  florists  to  fifty  per  cent,  of  the 
average  amount  of  coal  used  by  them  from  1915  to 
1918  will  hit  Chicago  hard.  This  is  a  great  cut 
flower  growing  market,  and  there  were  many  profit¬ 
able  accounts  with  this  class  of  trade.  Last  winter 
many  of  the  florists  had  difficulty  getting  coal,  and 
large  numbers  of  plants  were  allowed  to  freeze  up. 
The  coal  deilers  who  have  held  this  business  will 
suffer  as  a  result  of  the  order,  since  the  present 
government  policy  discourages  attempts  to  go  drum¬ 
ming  for  new  customers,  and  it  will  be  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  replace  the  sales  so  cut  off.  The 
future  of  the  florist  business,  which  had  enjoyed 
a  rapid  and  substantial  growth  for  the  last  twenty 
years  in  this  city,  is  placed  in  jeopardy  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  attitude  toward  it. 


The  “Black  Diamond”  Criticism. 

Acting  under  legal  advice,  a  letter  has  been 
sent  to  the  Editor  of  the  “Black  Diamond”  calling 
attention  to  the  inaccuracies  in  a  certain  article 
published  under  the  caption  “The  Saward 
Quarrel,”  on  the  4th  inst.  and  calling  for  a  full 
and  complete  retraction. 


What  is  usually  the  easy  movement  period  of  the 
year,  when  the  temperatures  begin  to  mount  and 
take  away  the  complication  of  heavy  domestic  de¬ 
mand  from  the  general  supply  situation,  finds  the 
coal  trade  here  with  many  perplexities.  When 
shaken  down  the  entire  condition  of  affairs  revolves 
for  the  moment  around  railroad  movement,  or 
rather  lack  of  railroad  movement.  The  situation  on 
the  B.  &  O.  and  Western  Maryland  to  the  west  has 
been  such  that  serious  freight  jams  have  occurred 
and  there  has  been  a  cessation  of  coal  movement  at 
times  that  has  left  this  city  extremely  short.  The 
only  relief  that  has  come  has  been  through  diversions 
at  northern  connection  points  of  coal  marked  for 
points  elsewhere  and  which  was  sent  here  not  only 
to  cover  the  lack  of  direct  movement  but  to  clear 
the  railroad  lines.  Even  this  diversion  has  not 
measured  up  to  promises  and  the  entire  situation  is 
such  that  there  is  a  distinct  feeling  of  uneasiness. 

There  is  one  big  outstanding  feature  of  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  so-called  zone  plan  as  it  touches  this  ter¬ 
ritory.  When  the  Pennsylvania  RR.  was  notified 
that  it  could  no  longer  ship  soft  coal  into  this  ter¬ 
ritory,  it  was  stated  that  the  B.  &  O.  and  Western 
Maryland  would  care  for  the  consumers  on  that  line 
that  had  heretofore  received  coal  direct.  Some  shippers 
and  contract  connections  regarded  this  as  bad  and 
protested ;  the  B.  &  O.  following  up  this  protest  by 
the  statement  that  it  was  prepared  to  deliver  to  the 
consumers  involved.  Several  coal  connections  here 
say  that  this  promise  has  not  been  lived  up  to  and 
the  situation  is  now  getting  acute.  A  prominent  coal 
man  said  that  as  a  result  of  being  cut  off  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  coal  and  the  non-delivery  of  replacing  coal 
from  other  roads  that  some  of  the  Pennsylvania  line 
industries  he  has  supplied  in  the  past  are  on  the 
verge  of  a  shut-down.  “Our  protest  has  been 
ignored,”  he  said,  “but  it  looks  as  if  the  failure  of 
the  B.  &  O.  to  deliver  coal  promised  will  soon  create 
a  condition  on  which  there  must  come  a  show-down.” 

Meanwhile  there  is  considerable  unrest  reported 
among  smaller  mining  operations  in  western  Mary¬ 
land  and  West  Virginia.  Despite  the  change  which 
eliminated  preferential  car  deliveries  to  the  mines 
the  present  freight  jam,  which  has  left  some  sections 
of  the  main  roads  open  for  movement,  while  closing 
others  to  all  but  emergency  traffic,  has  caused  a  dis¬ 
tribution  of  empties  that  has  placed  a  fair  number 
of  cars  at  some  mines  while  leaving  others  almost 
barren  of  loading  facilities.  Under  the  conditions 
there  is  reported  to  be  considerable  abandonment  of 
mines  that  can  not  furnish  steady  employment  to 
labor  for  those  mines  which  are  able. to  give  a  round- 
week  of  work.  Thus  the  uncertain  traffic  condition 
is  creating  a  state  of  affairs  that  will  operate  against 
a  full  production  in  some  sections  even  after  the 
movement  gets  better. 


The  general  trade  the  past  week  has  faced  a 
continued  scarcity  of  coal  cars,  though  shipments 
have  been  going  forward  to  seaboard  markets 
more  regularly  than  was  the  case  in  April.  Lake 
trade  is  absorbing  rapidly  all  the  coal  that  can 
be  shipped  there,  and  the  general  consuming 
market  is  complaining  of  shortage  of  coal  for 
industrial  and  manufacturing  purposes  generally. 

There  has  been  an  earnest  plea  made  to  the 
coal  producers  in  this  district  for  shipment  of 
cleaner  coal.  There  has  apparently  been  cause 
for  complaint,  as  so  much  criticism  has  been 
coming  in. 

S.  L.  Yerkes  of  the  Federal  Fuel  Adminstration 
in  Washington  has  impressed  upon  coal  operators 
the  necessity  for  greater  care  in  cleaning  coal 
'  from  mines.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with 
the  thin-seam  mines,  which  have  been  rushed  with 
business,  and  miners  have  become  careless  as 
well  as  more  or  less  indifferent.  The  officials  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  have  been  asked  to 
aid  in  this  campaign  and  are  doing  so. 

Shipments  on  Verbal  Contracts. 

For  coal  consumers,  brokers’  trade,  etc.,  there 
appears  to  be  no  relief  for  the  present  from  the 
general  scarcity  of  tonnage.  Producers  are  not 
accepting  any  contracts  others  than  the  informal 
renewals  of  the  old  ones,  and  inquiries  for 
tonnage,  even  for  munition  plants,  appear  to  be 
left  on  the  reefs  of  uncertainity.  When  the  Fuel 
Administration  notified  the  various  coal  producers 
that  they  should  continue  the  proportionate  rate 
of  tonnage  to  consumers  the  same  as  under  con¬ 
tract  last  year,  and  see  that  no  fuel  lack  occurred, 
he  told  the  operators  at  a  time  that  all  their  out¬ 
put  was  being  moved  out  in  this  way,  and  so  it 
has  continued  to -remain  in  that  shape.  There 
are  all  kinds  of  demands  for  coal,  as  a  result  of 
this,  that  have  yet  to  be  provided  for.  It  could 
be  taken  care  of  all  right  if  there  was  a  sufficient 
car  supply,  but  this  is  a  provision  that  is  all  but 
hopeless,  for  the  cars  are  not  to  be  had. 

The  Connellsville  coke  fields  have  been  oper¬ 
ating  at  a  slightly  better  rate  of  speed.  The  car 
supply  has  returned  to  that  region  after  leaving 
on  a  widely  distributed  field  with  earlier  con¬ 
signments.  The  blast  furnace  interests  are  re¬ 
porting  an  increased  coke  supply  reaching  them 
and  are  making  gains  in  pig  iron  production  as 
a  result.  Foundry  coke  is  still  actively  sought 
after,  though  it  is  anticipated  now  that  in  the 
near  future  there  will  be  offerings  of  this  coke 
from  the  producers,  as  furnace  interests  will 
soon  be  receiving  so  much  by-product  coke  that 
the  strain  will  be  off  the  bee  hive  field  for  the 
first  time  in  months. 
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Trade  Situation  at  Columbus. 


Ohio  Production  Increases  with  Better  Car  Supply — 
Preparing  to  Rush  Lake  Shipments. 

There  has  been  a  slight  improvement  in  the  car 
supply  in  all  Ohio  producing  districts,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  production  has  increased  from  five  to  fifteen 
per  cent,  in  all  sections.  This  is  one  of  the  best 
features  of  the  trade  and  is  expected  to  continue, 
since  the  Director  General  of  Railroads  has  taken 
note  of  the  frantic  appeals  raised  in  all  mining  sec¬ 
tions  because  of  lack  of  transportation  facilities. 
Both  domestic  and  steam  tonnage  is  in  good  demand 
and  there  are  indications  of  more  activity  in  the 
lake  trade. 

The  lake  season  is  opening  auspiciously  with  the 
result  that  preparations  have  been  made  to  ship  a 
large  tonnage  to  the  upper  lake  region  as  soon  as 
possible.  It  is  feared  that  some  hindrance  might 
result  from  priority  orders,  which  are  anticipated, 
and  consequently  producers  and  shippers  are  pre¬ 
paring  to  rush  the  movement  as  rapidly  as  prac¬ 
ticable.  Ice  still  holds  up  lake  transportation  in  the 
upper  channels,  although  it  is  reported  that  the  ice 
is  now  moving  away  rapidly.  Lake  contracts  in  the 
aggregate  amount  to  millions  of  tons. 

Much  of  this  coal  will  come  from  Ohio  and  West 
Virginia,  as  all  coal  produced  in  those  two  States  is 
permitted  to  be  shipped  to  the  lakes  by  the  recent 
order  defining  zones.  Vessels  are  now  at  lower  lake 
ports  awaiting  cargoes,  or  are  being  loaded.  Delay 
has  been  occasioned  because  of  the  red  tape  neces¬ 
sary  in  order  to  secure  lake  shipping  permits  from 
the  recently  organized  Ore  and  Coal  Exchange  at 
Cleveland.  There  is  practically  no  lump  left  on  the 
upper  lake  docks,  although  some  mine-run  and  slack 
is  reported  to  have  been  carried  over. 

The  buying  public  is  taking  heed  of  the  frequent 
warning's  issued  by  fuel  administrators  and  public 
officials  and  is  storing  coal  for  the  next  twelve 
months’  use.  Dealers  are  busy  making  deliveries  to 
their  customers  who  are  urging  large  loads  and  full 
bins. 

More  Pocahontas  Available. 

A  large  part  of  the  coal  now  bought  by  users 
comes  from  the  mines  of  Ohio,  although  quite  a  bit 
of  West  Virginia  coal  is  on  the  market.  Pocahontas, 
which  was  formerly  scarce,  is  now  arriving  in  larger 
consignments  and  users  who  have  been  holding  off, 
waiting  for  Pocahontas,  are  now  being  served. 
Splints  and  other  West  Virginia  varieties  are  also  in 
good  demand.  Dealers  have  placed  orders  for  de¬ 
liveries  right  along,  figuring  that  they  will  have  a 
good  retail  business  for  several  weeks  to  come,  if 
not  longer.  Prices  for  retail  delivery  are  strong  and 
are  controlled  by  the  dictums  of  the  local  fuel  com¬ 
mittee.  Hocking  lump  from  the  thin-vein  field  is 
retailing  at  $5.95,  while  thick-vein  Hocking  is  priced 
at  $5.60.  In  each  case  mine-run  is  25  cents  lower. 
Pomeroy  lump  and  mine-run  are  the  same  price  as 
thin-vein  Hocking.  Pocahontas  sells  at  $6.45  for 
lump  and  $6.20  for  mine-run.  Splints  are  sold  at 
thin-vein  Hocking  prices. 

Steam  trade  is  becoming  more  active  and  quite  a 
large  tonnage  is  now  moving  towards  the  larger  fac¬ 
tories.  Some  of  the  large  consumers  stopped  stock¬ 
ing  for  a  while  because  of  what  they  considered  was 
some  uncertainty  in  price,  but  that  period  is  now 
past  and  buying  is  more  active.  Small  users  are  also 
buying  more  liberally  than  formerly.  Railroads  are 
taking  a  fairly  large  tonnage,  although  there  is  little 
stocking  on  the  part  of  the  trunk  lines.  Mine-run  is 
still  on  the  market  in  large  quantities,  but  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  several  weeks  ago  has  passed. 


On  the  petition  of  Harvey  B.  Worthington,  of 
Pittsburgh,  a  stockholder  in  the  Thompson-Con- 
nellsville  Coke  Co.,  Judge  Van  Swearington  at 
Uniontown  granted  a  preliminary  injunction  re¬ 
straining  that  company  from  electing  officers  at 
its  annual  meeting  of  stockholders  this  week. 
The  argument  was  advanced  that  at  a  recent 
meeting  in  Pittsburgh  it  was  agreed  that  the 
election  should  be  postponed  until  pending  litiga¬ 
tion  is  settled.  An  injunction  was  previously 
granted  preventing  the  company  from  paying  a 
dividend. 


Trade  Conditions  in 

Central  Pennsylvania. 

Car  Supply  Not  Showing  the  Improvement  Many  Had 
Hoped  For. 

Johnstown,  Pa.,  May  9. — The  condition  in  the 
central  Pennsylvania  district  as  to  car  supply,  and 
therefore  free  coal  obtainable,  is  not  making  the  im¬ 
provement  that  was  expected  or  hoped  for  in  many 
quarters,  and  as  a  consequence  there  is  much-  idle 
time  at  many  of  the  mines,  and  unless  a  decided  im¬ 
provement  can  be  made  quickly  many  who  have 
made  a  study  of  the  coal  trade  predict  serious  con¬ 
ditions  during  the  coming  winter. 

Tt  is  a  fact  that  a  large  number  of  mines  could  not 
load  anywhere  near  the  number  of  cars  at  which 
they  are  rated,  but  with  a  regular  daily  placing  of 
coal  equipment,  the  number  of  men  could  soon  be 
increased  sufficiently  to  make  ample  provision  for 
the  territory  this  district  is  allowed  to  serve.  The 
news  items  as  to  new  coal  equipment  being  ordered 
have  been  most  pleasing,  but  the  real  present  concern 
has  t4>  do  with  more  expeditious  movement,  as  every¬ 
where  you  hear  of  congestions  and  slow  movement 
of  loads  which,  if  given  reasonable  dispatch,  would 
relieve  the  present  necessities  of  the  consignees,  fur¬ 
nish  a  better  run  of  empties  and  permit,  within  the 
proper  period,  of  the  stocking  of  the  usual  winter 
reserve. 

The  experiment  that  was  tried  out  in  the  month 
of  April  on  the  East  End  of  the  Pittsburgh  division 
of  the  Pennsy,  providing  for  the  setting  aside  of  all 
contracts  for  fuel  CQal,  and  doing  away  with  all 
priority  placements  so  that  every  mine  in  that  section 
should  have  its  percentage  proportion  of  the  cars 
available  each  day,  has  been  continued.  J.  P. 
Cameron,  the  district  representative,  on  his  visit  to 
Washington  this  week,  was  to  take  up  the  question 
of  continuation  or  modification  of  that  arrangement. 
Since  April  1  the  mines  in  that  district  have  had  a 
regular  supply  based  on  approximately  forty  per 
cent,  of  their  rating. 

Western  Box  Car  Shipments  Continue. 

The  forced  movement  of  box  cars  west  continues, 
and  as  a  result  the  prices  have  been  shaded,  as  the 
markets  west  do  not  need  the  coal  or  the  buyers  are 
taking  advantage  of  the  situation.  In  some  instances' 
in  spite  of  the  urgent  demands  of  the  East,  operators 
loading  box  cars  stated  they  would  have  to  close 
down,  as  they  were  unable  to  secure  western  orders. 
A  little  elasticity  would  have  allowed  these  opera¬ 
tions  to  continue  and  given  quite  a  tonnage  to  the  ter¬ 
ritory  badly  in  need  of  it. 

The  placing  with  the  resident  buyers  of  the  es¬ 
tablished  jobbing  houses  of  the  so-called  “Mother 
Hubbard”  purchasing  authorizations,  which  permit 
the  forwarding  of  low,  intermediate  or  high  volatile, 
in  any  class  of  equipment  and  from  any  rate  district, 
together  with  the  periodical  visits  of  high  class,  high 
salaried  representatives  of  the  consumers,  evidences 
clearly  the  anxiety  of  the  industrial  establishments 
as  to  their  coal  supply. 

The  car  distribution  on  the  Connellsville  division 
of  the  B.  &  O.,  which  includes  the  S.  &  C.  branch, 
from  which  a  large  tonnage  of  smokeless  coal  could 
be  mined,  much  of  it  in  Pool  No.  22  and  desired 
for  transports  and  vessels  going  through  the  sub¬ 
marine  zone,  was  for  the  first  half  of  April  less  than 
thirty  per  cent,  and  has  continued  at  or  below  that 
figure  since  that  date,  last  week  being  about  twenty 
per  cent.  On  the  Tyrone  division  it  has  been  from 
fifty  to  sixty, per  cent.;  the  Cresson  division,  forty 
to  fifty  per  cent. ;  the  Bellwood  division,  forty  to  fifty 
per  cent. ;  East  End  of  Pittsburgh  division,  forty  per 
cent.;  west  of  Johnstown  on  Pittsburgh  division 
thirty  to  thirty-five  per  cent. 

The  N.  Y.  C.  and  B.  R.  &  P.  supply  has  been  bet¬ 
ter,  but  when  consideration  is  given  to  the  extent  of 
the  highly  developed  territory  laboring  with  from 
twenty  to  fifty  per  cent,  car  supply,  the  loss  of  ton¬ 
nage  to  the  eastern  territory  is  seen  to  be 
tremendous. 


William  C.  La  Fountain,  who  for  five  years 
was  *a  salesman  for  Hartwell,  Lester  &  Clitter 
and  Hartwell  &  Lester,  has  become  identified 
with  the  Clitter  Coal  Co.  in  a  similar  capacity. 


Trade  Conditions  at  Buffalo. 


The  coal  situation  continues  to  be  serious,  though 
the  two  branches  of  it  are  treated  in  a  very  different 
way  by  both  sellers  and  buyers.  The  anthracite  con¬ 
sumer  is  doing  all  he  can  to  secure  a  larger  supply. 
He  is  not  satisfied  with  an  ordinary  supply,  but  is  so 
afraid  that  next  winter  will  find  him  poorly  supplied 
that  he  is  ready  to  do  anything  that  will  give  him  a 
cellar  full  of  coal,  no  matter  how  that  may  tend  to 
affect  the  trade  in  general.  A  state  of  mild  panic 
exists  that  promises  to  last  as  long  as  there  is  any 
fear  of  a. shortage.  ( 

The  running  down  of  the  natural  gas  supply  for 
this  territory  adds  to  the  uneasiness.  The  gas  com¬ 
pany  has  sent  out  notices  that  it  cannot  promise  any¬ 
thing  definite  for  the  future.  If  that  had  not  been 
done  the  experiences  of  last  winter,  when  the  gas 
went  dead  out  in  the  coldest  weather,  would  be 
enough  to  warn  people  that  they  must  depend  on  coal 
or  some  other  fuel.  There  is  much  talk  of  putting 
in  a  considerable  amount  of  soft  coal  and  burning  it 
along  with  anthracite  and  some  are  buying  coke. 

The  shippers  do  not  try  to  help  out  the  situation, 
except  by  saying  that  an  average  amount  of  coal  has 
been  distributed  to  consumers  so  far  this  season  and 
they  hope  to  get  enough  in  the  cellars  before  cold 
weather  to  stop  something  of  the  clamor,  though  they 
do  not  expect  it.  All  supplies  at  the  city  trestles  are 
carted  away  on  the  day  of  arrival,  sometimes  long 
before  noon  even.  Shippers  speak 'of  the  great  strain 
on  them  that  this  sort  of  traffic  entails,  but  there 
seems  to  be  no  relief  from  it. 

The  bituminous  situation  has  lost  much  of  its 
tension.  Cars  are  hard  to  get  and  if  they  were 
plenty  the  supply  would  considerably  exceed  the  de¬ 
mand.  Canada,  especially,  is  full  of  this  coal  and 
quite  an  amount  is  still  in  cars  unsold,  though  not  as 
much  as  there  was  and  all  effort  is  making  to  shut 
off  the  movement,  which  was  stimulated  by  the  extra 
margin  allowed  for  selling.  Buffalo  is  well  supplied, 
probably  better  than  at  any  time  since  last  fall  and 
the  eastern  districts  of  the  State  seem  to  have  coal 
enough,  except  in  localities  where  the  car  movement 
is  especially  restricted. 

In  fact  there  is  such  an  easy  feeling  in  the  bitu¬ 
minous  trade  that  shippers  say  it  is  a  hard  matter 
to  sell  Allegheny  Valley  coal  at  all,  as  it  is  allowed 
a  margin  of  25  cents  a  ton  over  Pittsburgh  lump. 
Shippers  are  saying  that  the  price  of  Allegheny  Valley 
coal  will  have  to  go  down  at  least  to  the  level  of 
Pittsburgh  before  long  if  present  conditions  continue, 
which  is  something  new  in  the  recent  history  of  the 
bituminous  trade.  With  an  adequate  car  supply  it 
ought  to  mean  soft  coal  enough  at  least  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  time. 

The  lake  trade  opens  very  late.  Buffalo  does  not 
ship  soft  coal  by  lake,  but  it  does  ship  about  four- 
fifths  of  the  hard  coal.  So  far  only  two  companies 
have  a  supply  for  that  trade.  They  shipped  32,200 
net  tons  in  April  to  Chicago  and  14,400  tons  to  Mil¬ 
waukee  and  8,000  tons  to  Chicago,  22,500  tons,  to 
Milwaukee,  15,600  tons  to  Duluth-Superior  and  7,300 
tons  to  Green  Bay.  Rates  60  cents  to  Chicago,  55 
cents  to  Milwaukee,  50  cents  to  Green  Bay  and  Hub- 
bell  and  48  cents  to  Duluth. 

Trade  Conditions 

at  Philadelphia. 

Some  Anthracite  Producers  Shut  Off  on  Orders — - 
Labor  Shortage  Hampering  Bituminous  Mines. 

With  every  effort  being  made  to  get  domestic 
anthracite  to  this  market,  retailers  have  more  orders 
on  their  books  now  than  they  can  fill  within  any 
reasonable  time.  A  number  of  the  distributors  have 
stopped  taking  orders,  a  condition  never  known  here 
before  during  the  summer  months,  or  for  that  mat¬ 
ter,  at  any  period  of  the  year.  In  short  the  market 
is  woefully  short  of  coal  despite  the  fair  tonnage 
receipts  from  the  mines. 

Orders  have  .gone  out  from  the  local  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministrator  that  churches  and  political  clubs  must 
get  along  next  winter  on  a  two-thirds  normal  sup¬ 
ply.  The  Board  of  Education  has  been  advised  that 
only  a  sixty-five  per  cent  supply  can  be  given  schools 
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for  next  winter.  Questionnaires  are  going  out  to 
householders  with  a  view'  to  learning  every  detail 
whereby  a  conservation  of  the  fuel  supply  for  next 
winter  can  be  effected  so  as  to  make  the  coal  avail¬ 
able  to  tide  over  another  anticipated  famine. 

The  shippers,  standing  between  the  mines  and  the 
retailers  are  having  their  own  troubles  in  parceling 
out  the  supply  from  day  to  day.  There  is  no  coal 
on  track  to  be  had.  Coal  continues  to  be  forwarded 
on  the  allotment  basis,  at  the  Government  prices, 
and  in  quantities  based  on  previous  year's  require¬ 
ments.  Lists  are  made  up  from  day  to  day  and  cars, 
as  fast  as  loaded,  are  forwarded  to  shippers  in  their 
order  as  they  appear  on  the  lists.  Steam  coals  in 
anthracite  are  in  little  better  position.  All  sizes  are 
in  strong  demand  and  are  taken  as  fast  as  they  can 
be  gotten  away  from  the  regions. 

The  Bituminous  Situation. 

The  cause  for  the  stringency  in  the  bituminous 
market  seems  to  have  swung  from  car  shortage  to 
labor  shortage.  In  other  W’ords,  the  want  of  labor 
to  keep  continuously  at  it  seems  a  greater  hindrance 
than  the  want  of  cars  to  load.  Several  causes  con¬ 
tribute  to  this  situation  and  only  go  to  show  how 
evenly  balanced  the  supply  of  labor  is  with  that  of 
supply  of  cars.  Now  and  then  one  hears  of  com¬ 
mercial  coal  being  purchasable,  but  as  a  whole  the 
market  in  this  regard  is  spotty  and  unreliable.  From 
some  of  the  regions  scarcely  any  commercial  coal  is 
being  received. 

Church  holidays  are  interfering  with  production 
at  the  mines,  particularly  in  central  Pennsylvania. 
Just  at  this  time  a  new  batch  of  these  holidays  are 
encountered  in  the  efforts  to  get  coal  to  market. 
This  enables  the  railroads  to  catch  up  on  car  supply 
and  turns  the  tables  on  to  the  labor  supply.  To  add 
to  these  troubles  and  interruptions  to  mining,  a 
fresh  strike  has  broken  out  in  the  Broad  Top  region, 
shutting  out  8,500  tons  daily  loading  to  this  market. 

Meanwhile  the  demand  here  continues  heavy  in 
comparison  with  the  lack  of  supply.  Shippers  are 
being  besieged  writh  calls  for  coal  in  such  volume 
as  to  make  the  situation  almost  untenable.  Con¬ 
tracting  along  the  lines  of  the  most  recent  rulings  is 
progressing,  though  much  of  the  tonnage  usually 
under  contract  at  this  time  is  still  uncovered  by  the 
customary  contracting  agreements. 


Bituminous  Output  Climbing. 

Week  of  April  27  Witnessed  the  Highest  Rate  of 
Production  in  a  Year. 

Washington,  May  9. — In  a  statement  just  issued 
the  Fuel  Administration  has  made  encouraging  com¬ 
ment  upon  the  production  of  bituminous  as  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  reports  received  by  the  Geological  Sur¬ 
vey  for  the  w'eek  ended  April  27th.  These  reports 
point  to  a  healthy  increase  in  tonnage.  The  state¬ 
ment  of  the  Administration  shows  that  there  is  still 
a  serious  car  shortage,  but  that  a  degree  of  relief 
seems  to  have  been  afforded  by  the  Railroad  Ad¬ 
ministration.  This  statement  is  as  follows: 

“A  record  week’s  production  of  bituminous  coal 
is  indicated  by  reports  received  by  the  United  States 
Fuel  Administration  covering  the  week  ended  April 
27th.  During  that  wreek  the  total  production  is 
estimated  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  at 
11,688,000  net  tons,  an  increase  of  5.7  per  cent,  over 
the  preceding  w’eek.  The  average  production  per 
working  day  wras  1,946,000  net  tons,  compared  w'ith 
1,840,000  net  tons  last  week,  and  1,680,000  net  tons 
during  April,  1917. 

“Production  for  the  month  of  April,  1918,  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  46,478,000  net  tons,  an  increase  of  10  per 
cent,  over  April,  1917.  Production  for  the  four 
months  ended  April,  1918,  is  estimated  at  181,992,000 
net  tons,  an  increase  of  over  5,000,000  net  tons,  or 
about  3  per  cent,  over  the  same  four  months  in  1917. 

“The  week  endfed  April  27th  recorded  not  only 
the  highest  rate  of  production  for  the  past  tw'elve 
months,  but  was  the  third  successive  week  of  rising 
production. 

Car  Supply  Improving  Slowly. 

“Reports  to  the  United  States  Geological  Survey 
showed  a  gradual  improvement  in  car  service  con¬ 
ditions  at  the  mines  during  the  week  ended  April  20. 
Loss  of  production  due  to  car  shortage  throughout 


the  country  was  reported  at  16.2  per  cent,  as  against 
18.1  per  cent,  in  the  preceding  week.  Loss  due  to 
labor  shortage  was  4.8  per  cent,  as  against  3.6 
during  the  preceding  week. 

“The  reports  showed  an  improvement  in  the  de¬ 
mand  for  coal,  due  to  the  co-operation  of  coal  con¬ 
sumers  with  the  Fuel  Administration’s  campaign  for 
the  early  ordering  of  coal.  The  loss  of  production 
due  to  ‘no  market’  in  the  week  ended  April  20,  was 
only  1.8  per  cent,  for  the  country  as  a  whole,  as 
against  2.8  per  cent,  in  the  preceding  w:eek. 

"The  loss  due  to  ‘no  market,’  however,  is  still 
large  in  the  States  west  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
where  summer  production  must  be  maintained  if  the 
consumers  are  to  avoid  a  serious  coal  shortage  next 
winter.  The  mines  in  these  States  have  ample 
capacity  to  care  for  the  consuming  territory  allotted 
them  under  the  zone  system  of  distribution,  but 
these  mines  must  be  kept  at  work  at  maximum  capac¬ 
ity  throughout  the  year  in  order  to  pr&vide  a  proper 
supply. 

“The  mines  of  Kansas  and  Missouri  showed  a 
loss  of  production  of  7.5  per  cent,  due  to  lack  of 
demand.  Those  of  Oklahoma  and  Arkansas  showed 
a  falling  off  at  9.3  per  cent,  due  to  the  same  cause. 
Iowa  mines  lost  30.7  per  cent,  of  their  production 
because  buyers  were  not  available,  the  Pacific  Coast 
States  showed  a  loss  of  5.8  per  cent,  due  to  this 
cause,  and  the  Rocky  Mountain  States  a  loss  of 
12.3  per  cent. 

“While  all  of  these  figures  showed  an  improve¬ 
ment  as  compared  with  previous  weeks,  the  Fuel 
Administration  will  make  a  determined  effort  to 
eliminate  all  loss  of  production  due  to  lack  of 
market.” 


Western  Pennsylvania  Market  Notes. 

Difficulties  in  the  way  of  covering  coal  needs 
by  large  consumers,  either  through  old  time 
brokers’  or  producers’  channels  seem  to  increase 
as  the  time  passes.  The  Pittsburgh  coal  market 
for  the  moment  seems  barren  of  free  coal.  There 
are  few  contracts  being  placed,  spot  sales  are 
also  down,  dependent  upon  Government  action 
in  most  cases,  and  the  shipments  are  being  con¬ 
tinued  on  the  pro  rata  basis  of  last  year  among 
industries  without  actual  contracts  of  any  kind, 
just  an  agreement  as  requested  by  the  (govern¬ 
ment. 

The  car  supply  for  the  past  week  has  been 
miserable.  There  has  been  enforced  idleness 
among  the  mines  of  both  the  thin  and  thick  seam 
districts.  Lake  coal  is  going  forward  with  fair 
regularity  but  there  are  troubles  there  too  as  car 
supply  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  full  require¬ 
ments  of  the  lake  coal  movement.  The  best 
feature  of  the  trade  has  been  from  the  retailers 
standpoint,  and  Pittsburgh  coal  buying  for  the 
fall  and  winter  has  begun  in  better  form  than 
earlier  appearances  indicated.  The  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration  has  also  appeared  in  an  effort  to 
plan  to  have  all  the  wagon  mines  of  the  district 
now  idle,  resume  at  once,  and  have  the  coal 
therefrom  hauled  direct  to  four  or  five  central 
storage  points  in  the  city,  where  it  can  be  more 
easily  distributed  next  winter  when  a  shortage 
occurs.  The  question  of  financing  this  stored 
coal — for  it  must  be » cash  because  of  the  small 
mines  many  operated  by  farmers  and  small  land 
owners  could  not  operate  otherwise — has  yet  to 
be  solved,  by  the  Administration  and  its  ad¬ 
visors.  However  it  is  regarded  as  a  question 
possible  of  solution. 

D.  W.  Kuhn,  the  Pittsburgh  District  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministrator  says  that  if  the  wagon  mines  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh  could  be  operated  during  the  summer,  and 
the  coal  stored  at  proper  points  in  the  city  for 
next  winter,  .hat  fully  300,000  bushels  could  be 
thus  provided  for  times  of  stress  that  he  believes 
are  bound  to  come.  A.  W.  Calloway,  of  the 
Xational  Fuel  Administration  office  in  charge  of 
distribution  was  in  Pittsburgh  last  week  and  gave 
as  his  opinion  that  the  coming  winter  would  be 
a  most  difficult  one  for  the  fuel  consumer.  The 
railroad  facilities,  he  believed  will  be  so  far  short 
of  actual  needs,  that  it  will  be  a  question  of  dis¬ 
tributing  the  shortage  of  coal  over  the  widest 
tributing  the  shortage  of  coal. 


Pittsburgh  Trade  Notes. 

The  Meadowlands  Coal  Co.,  the  Avella  Coal 
Co.,  the  Pyror  Coal  Co.,  the  Duquesne  Coal  Co., 
the  Pittsburgh  &  Southwestern  and  the  Waverley 
Coal  Co.,  have  jointly  brought  suit  against  the 
Pittsburgh  &  West  Virginia  R.  R.  Co.,  charging 
discrimination  in  car  distribution  and  asking 
heavy  damages.  The  matter  is  to  be  taken  up 
in  the  United  States  Court.  It  is  held  that  the 
railroad  as  owner  of  the  Pittsburgh  Terminal  R. 
R.  &  Coal  Co.  has  been  giving  its  company  mines 
the  largest  number  of  cars. 

There  is  much  question  arising  in  many  minds 
in  Pittsburgh  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  sale 
of  the  J.  V.  Thompson  coal  lands,  the  estate  of 
the  bankrupt  Uniontown  banker.  The  announce¬ 
ment  from  Philadelphia  that  the  negotiations 
have  gone  through,  while  superficially  acceptable, 
are  by  financiers  and  others  in  close  touch  with 
the  matters  held  in  abeyance  and  in  some  circles, 
serious  doubts  expressed  as  to  the  ultimate  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  plans. 

Trouble  of  an  internal  nature  has  broken  out 
in  the  ranks  of  stockholders  and  directors  of  the 
Thompson  Connellsville  Coke  Co.,  and  appeals  to 
court  have  not  only  resulted  in  the  directors  being 
restrained  from  declaring  a  dividend  that  had 
been  intended,  because  of  technical  reasons,  but 
it  has  resulted  in  the  court  postponing  the  annual 
meeting  and  election  of  officers  until  other  litiga¬ 
tion  has  been  adjusted.  Two  different  interests 
are  seeking  the  control  of  this  extensive  enter¬ 
prise. 

The  complex  situation  as  to  coal  leases  in 
Allegheny  and  other  western  Pennsylvania 
counties  has  made  it  practically  impossible  for 
farmers  with  small  farms  to  obtain  Government 
loans  this  year.  It  is  found  that  for  years,  leases 
of  long  duration  were  given  on  these  farms  for 
mining  and  oil  rights,  and  that  while  some  of  the 
coal  seams  had  been  mined  that  the  leases  ex¬ 
pressly  stated  “all  coal  seams,”  and  some  of  the 
lower  ones  are  likely  never  to  be  mined,  but  both 
original  lessee  and  lessor  have  disappeared  and  it 
is  impossible  to  have  the  question  determined. 

The  Century  Coke  company  a  Hillman  interest 
with  works  in  Redstone  township,  Fayette 
county,  has  just  closed  negotiations  for  some¬ 
thing  over  52 ]/2  acres  of  Connellsville  coal,  on 
the  basis  of  $1,767  per  acre  on  the  average.  The 
acreage  will  be  worked  from  existing  tipples. 


Death  of  Robert  M.  Olyphant. 

Ex-President  of  Delaware  &  Hudson  Co.  Dies  at 
Advanced  Age  of  93. 

Roberr  M.  Olyphant,  honorary  chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson 
Co.,  of  which  he  was  formerly  president  for  20 
years,  died  on  May  3  at  his  home  in  New  York. 
Mr.  Olyphant  was  born  in  this  city  in  September, 
1824,  and  so  had  attained' the  advanced  age  of  93. 
His  father,  David  W.  C.  Olyphant,  was  a  New 
York  merchant  engaged  in  the  East  India  trade, 
being  the  senior  member  of  the  firm  of  Talbot, 
Olyphant  &  Co. 

Robert  M.  Olyphant  became  associated  with  his 
father  in  business  in  1842,  upon  graduating  from 
Columbia  College.  He  retired  from  the  mercantile 
business  in  1873  and  some  time  later  became  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  president  of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson 
Canal  Co.,  which  operated  the  D  &  H.  Canal,  the 
D.  &  H.  RR.  and  anthracite  mines  in  the  Wyoming 
region.  Subsequently  he  was  elected  vice-president 
of  the  road  and  in  course  of  time  became  president. 
He  retired  from  the  latter  office  in  1903,  following 
the  termination  of  the  big  anthracite  strike,  becom¬ 
ing  honorary  chairman. 

Mr.  Olyphant  was  the  oldest  alumnus  of  Colum¬ 
bia  and  the  oldest  member  of  the  St.  Andrews’ 
Society  of  the  State  of  New  York,  an  organization 
wffiich  he  joined  in  1846  He  was  a  Fellow'  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Design  and  helped  raise  funds 
for  the  erection  of  the  first  Academy  building.  Mr. 
Olyphant  was  always  deeply  interested  in  art. 
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New  Reconsignment  Rules  Arouse  Protest. 

Out  How  Distribution  of  Hard  Coal  in  West  Will  Be  Hampered  by 
Order  Against  Diversion  After  Arrival. 


Chicago  Anthracite  Shipper  Points 

Recent 

The  following  letter  from  one  of  the  largest 
anthracite  distributors  at  Chicago  is  a  very  good 
presentation  of  the  difficulties  with  which  the  western 
trade  has  to  contend  under  the  new  reconsignment 
order  of  the  Railroad  Administration : 

“Under  the  rules,  which  were  promulgated  May 
1st  on  twenty-four  hours’  notice  from  one  road  and 
no  notice  whatever  from  any  of  the  other  roads,  the 
reconsignment  of  coal  billed  to  Chicago,  to  points 
beyond,  is  permitted  only  on  the  payment  of  a  charge 
of  $2.00  per  car,  before  the  arrival  of  the  coal.  One 
free  reconsignment  within  the  Chicago  switching 
limits  before  the  arrival  of  the  coal  is  permitted. 
Heavy  charges,  which  amount  to  penalties  are  as¬ 
sessed  if  an  attempt  is  made  to  reconsign  coal  after 
arrival. 

“As  a  concrete  example,  it  is  our  practice  as  it  is 
the  practice  of  every  anthracite  shipper  here,  to  have 
the  hard  coal  that  we  forward  by  rail  consigned  to 
us  at  Chicago  because  there  is  no  possible  way  of 
knowing  what  length  of  time  the  railroad  that  has 
the  shipments  will  take  in  bringing  them  through. 
So  we  wait  until  they  arrive  and  then  say  where  we 
want  them  sent.  This  enables  us  to  distribute  the 
coal  to  the  best  advantage  as  between  our  own  yards 
and  docks  and  the  rail  yards  of  our  customers  in 
Chicago,  and  our  country  customers  through  the 
Northwest. 

What  It  Means  in  Practice. 

“In  other  words,  it  brings  the  coal  at  the  nearest 
possible  point  for  distribution,  prevents— providing 
the  switching  is  properly  done  and  the  freighting 
beyond  Chicago  well  handled — congestion  and 
periods  when  people  will  be  without  coal.  Today, 
under  these  rules,  we  are  required  to  make  that 
distribution  practically  at  the  mines,  possibly  at 
Buffalo ;  we  are  not  quite  clear  on  this  yet. 

“One  road  today  is  bringing  our  coal  through  in 
the  amazingly  fast  time  of  four  and  five  days,  and 
this  same  road  is  making  a  splendid  record  in  switch¬ 
ing  to  connections  in  Chicago  of  twenty-four  to  thir¬ 
ty-six  hours.  Another  road,  one  that  has  always 
been  considered  one  of  the  best,  is  bringing  nothing 
through  in  less  than  seven  days,  and  takes  from 
three  to  five  days  to  make  deliveries  through  switch¬ 
ing  connections  here. 

“Knowing  almost  exactly  what  time  it  will  take 
to  effect  deliveries  when  this  coal  is  on  track,  we 
can  keep  a  fairly  even  supply  on  our  docks  and  know 
what  to  count  upon  in  distributing  to  our  city  and 
country  customers.  But  under  this  ruling  it  is  all 
knocked  out.  This  coal  must  be  ordered  direct  to' 
destination  from  Buffalo,  on  one  road  it  is 
going  to  get  through  presumably  in  five  days 


C.  C.  Heidt,  Sr.,  president  of  the  Heidt  Coal  & 
Lumber  Co.,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  died  at  his  home  in 
that  city  a  few  days  ago  of  pneumonia. 


out  of  Buffalo  and  on  the  other  in  twelve  days. 

“What  will  be  the  result?  In  the  one  case,  prac¬ 
tically  speaking,  we  will  be  without  coal  for  five  days 
and  then  we  will  get  six  days’  coal  in  one  day.  May¬ 
be  that  is  efficiency  as  railroad  men  see  it,  but  we 
coal  men  cannot  quite  view  it  with  the  same  eyes.  It 
seems  to  us  that  this  is  a  time  to  make  business 
easier  to  do  and  work  more  efficient  in  every  way, 
but  here  is  one  of  the  most  wretched  schemes  that 
could  possibly  be  devised. 

“We  are  terribly  put  to  it  td  get  labor  to  do  our 
work  at  the  yard  and  get  teams  to  do  our  hauling. 
These  idle  days  our  teams  will  go  away  and  won’t 
come  back,  and  we  will  have  to  pay  our  labor  to  do 
nothing.  Then  in  the  busy  days  the  railroads  will 
penalize  us  with  car  service  and  damn  us  as  not 
properly  careful  of  the  nation’s  interests  if  we  allow 
coal  to  accumulate. 

The  Personal  Equation. 

“Here  is  a  point  so  gravely  important  that  for 
eighteen  months  practically  every  car  of  coal  dis¬ 
tributed  by  this  -agency  has  been  distributed  by  me 
personally.  When  I  am  here  every  car  number  and 
invoice  passes  under  my  eye ;  when  I  am  not  here 
the  plans  are  most  carefully  made  for  my  absence 
and  that  is  rarely  ever  over  a  day  or  two,  and  that 
exceedingly  seldom. 

“Now  we  must  put  the  distribution  in  the  hands  of 
a  clerk  down  east  somewhere,  who  doesn’t  know 
anything  about  our  facilities  out  here  and  who  hasn’t 
the  remotest  idea  how  to  distribute  the  coal,  and 
who  is  far  from  having  a  mental  picture,  as  the 
writer  has'  of  every  yard  and  bin  in  this  entire 
northwest  that  he  is  distributing  coal  to — why,  it’s  a 
ten  to  one  bet  that  he  doesn’t  know  whether  Iowa 
is  east  of  Illinois  or  north  of  Wisconsin. 

“This  is  a  situation  that  the  coal  men  have  fought 
and  have  employed  the  best  legal  advice  on,  and 
fought  successfully  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  The  last  we  heard  was  that  the  gen¬ 
eral  order  would  go  through,  but  that  coal  and  coke 
would  have  one  free  reconsignment  in  transit. 

“That  was  bad  enough,  in  all  conscience,  for  a  free 
reconsignment  in  transit  don’t  mean  a  whole  lot 
when  you  cannot  tell  whether  your  coal  will  come 
through  in  four  days  or  four  weeks,  but  it  did  leave 
the  reconsigning  in  the  hands  of  the  men  who  are 
best  able  to  handle  the  matter,  the  men  in  actual 
contact  with  the  business.  But  the  order  comes  out 
on  a  tariff,  with  a  five-day  notice  clause,  and  the 
only  road  that  had  the  tariff  twenty-four  hours  in 
advance  '  was  the  New  York  Central.  The  others 
didn’t  have  it  at  all  until  the  afternoon  of  April  30th, 
and  I  guess  two  or  three  of  them  haven’t  got  it  yet.” 


The  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co.  is  building  a  new 
washery  near  Centralia,  which  will  have  a  capacity 
of  about  1,000  tons  a  day. 


The  Journal  Well  Received. 

The  following  note  comes  from  our  good  friend, 
F.  C.  Atwill,  president  of  the  Atwill-Makemson  C.  & 
C.  Co.,  of  Chicago :  “We  are  in  receipt  of  your 
communication  advising  that  you  have  undertaken  a 
new  coal  trade  periodical  to  be  known  as  Saward’s 
Journal,  and  it  is,  indeed,  a  privilege  to  be  among 
the  initial  subscribers.  Wishing  you  every  success.” 

S.  P.  Hostler,  the  well-known  Chicago  wholesaler, 
who  has  just  re-engaged  in  the  coal  business  under 
the  name  of  the  S.  P.  Hostler  Coal  Co.,  with  offices 
at  the  old  stand,  537  South  Dearborn  Street,  writes : 
“I  am  in  receipt  of  your  announcement  to  the  trade 
that  you  will  establish  ‘A  Progressive  Coal  Trade 
Weekly.’  I  wish  you  success  in  your  new  venture.” 

The  old  established  retail  firm  of  E.  P.  Murphy 
&  Son,  at  Richmond,  Va.,  writes:  “Beg  to  enclose 
herewith  check  for  $5  for  subscription  for  one  year 
to  Saward’s  Journal.  We  take  this  opportunity  of 
wishing  you  the  greatest  possible  success  in  your 
venture,  and  we  feel  sure  you  will  have  it.” 


What  the  Trade  Press  Think. 

It  is  particularly  gratifying  to  note  the  friendly 
and  encouraging  words  with  which  our  fellow  editors 
of  the  recognized  coal  trade  press  pass  upon  the 
inauguration  of  Saward’s  Journal.  For  instance, 
we  would  quote  from  a  letter  received  from  our 
old  friend  and  fellow  worker,  Arthur  M.  Hull, 
editor  of  the  Retail  Coalman : 

“Naturally  my  sympathy  is  with  you.  It  does  seem 
too  bad,  after  the  many  years  of  thought  and  hard 
work  that  you  have  devoted  to  building  up  the  Coal 
Trade  Journal,  that  you  should  not  receive  the  cumu¬ 
lative  benefit  of  your  effort. 

“Needless  to  say,  I  wish  you  the  utmost  success 
in  your  new  venture  and  any  assistance  that  I  can 
give  at  any  time  will  be  gladly  rendered,  for  the 
sake  of  the  many  friendly  courtesies  we  have  en¬ 
joyed  for  many  years.” 

I.  C.  Cuvellier,  editor  and  manager  of  The  Coal 
Dealer,  Minneapolis,  who  also  well  understands  the 
trade  and  its  requirements,  -yvrites : 

“I  admire  your  grit  in  capitalizing  the  good  name 
Saward  and  starting  something  on  your  own  account. 
I  am  sure  it  will  win  favor  and  wish  you  all  kinds 
of  success.  If  we  can  be  of  any  assistance  up  this 
way,  just  call  on  us  and  we  will  respond  if  we  can.” 


Kind  Words  from  an  Old  Friend. 

New  York,  May  2nd,  1918. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Saward  : 

Having  heard  with  much  interest  that  you  have 
established  a  new  trade  paper  on  your  own  account 
I  desire  to  congratulate  you  and  wish  you  every 
success. 

The  New  Central  Coal  Company’s  ad.  appeared  in 
the  first  issues  of  the  Coal  Trade  Journal  nearly 
fifty  years  ago,  and  you  may  count  on  us  now  as 
one  of  the  first  subscribers  to  your  new  publication. 

Saward’s  Journal  will,  no  doubt,  have  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  coal  trade,  not  only  in  this  section  where 
you  are  so  well  known  personally,  but  throughout 
the  country,  as  the  coal  men,  I  am  sure,  appreciate 
the  reliable  information  furnished  weekly  by  you 
through  the  old  Journal. 

Am  pleased,  also,  to  hear  that  so  many  of  the 
Saward  family  are  interested  in  your  new  enterprise. 

Yours  very  truly,- 

M.  Baxter,  Jr. 


Citizens  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  have  been  warned  by 
the  local  Fuel  Administrator  that  the  good  fortune 
they  enjoyed  last  winter  in  being  relatively  well 
supplied  with  anthracite  while  the  rest  of  the  country 
suffered,  may  not  be  repeated  riext  winter.  This 
immunity  from  famine  conditions  was  due  to  the 
city’s  geographical  location  and  the  fact  that  there 
was  seldom  any  serious  interruption  in  freight  move¬ 
ment  over  the  lines  serving  that  city.  In  the  future, 
however,  says  the  Administrator,  the  anthracite  ton¬ 
nage  may  be  so  apportioned  that  shipments  to 
Albany  will  be  curtailed  to  some  extent,  and  buyers 
are  warned  to  place  their  orders  early. 


BUFFALO,  ROCHESTER  &  PITTSBURGH  RAILWAY  SHIPMENTS. 

Shipments  of  bituminous  coal,  and  coke,  over  the  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  Ry.  during  the 
first  three  months  of  1918  and  four  previous  years,  were : 


/  Coal 

Month.  1914  1915  1916  1917  1918 

January  . 824,109  597,436  954,756  881,154  824,319 

February  .  759,888  579,335  907,872  684,083  865,782 

March  . 935,422  637,597  904,989  971,337  1,133,5% 

Total  .  2,619,419  1,814,368  2,767,617  2,536,574  2,823,697 


Tonnage  transported  during  March  increased  162,259  tons,  or  16.7  per  cent.,  compared  with  same 
month  of  1917,  while  for  the  three  months  this  year  there  was  an  increase  of  287,123  tons,  or  11.3  per 
cent.,  compared  with  first  quarter  of  last  year. 


Coke 

Month.  1914  1915  1916  1917  1918 

January  .  36,156  49,242  49,836  40, %3  32,300 

February  .  23,676  45,305  47,155  34,543  35,954 

March  .  31.032  44,135  53,167  '  35,138  47,551 

Total  . .  90,864  138, '682  150,158  110,644  115,805 


Shipments  of  coke  during  March  increased  12,413  tons,  or  35.4  per  cent.,  compared  with  same  month 
of  1917,  while  for  the  three  months  there  was  an  increase  of  5,161  tons,  or  4.7  per  cent.,  compared  with 
first  quarter  of  1917. 
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Call  Issued  for  National  Retail  Convention. 

_  t 

Dealers  from  All  Parts  of  United  States  Will  Assemble  at  Atlantic  City  on  May  20  and  21. 


The  following  call  for  the  first  annual  convention 
of  the  National  Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Association 
has  just  been  sent  out  by  Jesse  C.  Suter,  Corre¬ 
sponding  Secretary,  from  his  headquarters  at  1727 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. : 

The  first  regular  meeting  of  the  National  Retail 
Coal  Merchants’  Association  is  called  to  convene  at 
the  Hotel  Traymore,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  on  Monday, 
May  20th,  at  12  o’clock  noon,  and  continue  in  ses¬ 
sion  through  the  following  day. 

Member  associations  are  entitled  to  representation 
in  this  convention  as  follows : 

(a)  Sectional  or  interstate  associations,  one  dele¬ 
gate  for  each  State  represented  by  the  association. 

(b)  State  associations,  two  delegates  each. 

(c)  All  local  or  city  associations,  one  delegate 
each. 

Member  associations  should  immediately  send  to 
the  Corresponding  Secretary,  official  notification  of 
the  election  or  appointment  of  the  delegate  or  dele¬ 
gates  who  will  represent  them  at  this  meeting. 

In  a  large  measure  the  Atlantic  City  convention 
will  mark  the  real  beginning  of  the  National  Retail 
Coal  Merchants’  Association,  this  being  the  first  gen¬ 
eral  meeting  under  the  constitution,  and  the  organi¬ 
zation  will  be  perfected  in  accordance  therewith.  It 
devolves  upon  the  delegates  present  to  elect  the 


Board  of  Directors,  who  in  turn  will  elect  the  officers 
of  the  association  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Interesting  reports  are  to  be  presented  and  ques¬ 
tions  of  vital  interest  to  the  retail  coal  trade  will 
be  discussed.  This  meeting  will  be  of  such  vital 
interest  to  retail  coal  men  throughout  the  country, 
whether  they  are  affiliated  directly  or  indirectly  with 
this  organization,  that  they  cannot  afford  to  fail  to 
avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity. 

While  only  qualified  delegates  are  entitled  to  vote, 
all  reputable  retail  coal  men  throughout  the  country 
will  be  welcomed,  to  participate  in  the  meeting. 

A  tentative  program  wil  be  announced  through 
the  trade  papers  within  the  next  few  days. 

The  Hotel  Traymore  will  be  the  official  headquar¬ 
ters  of  the  convention  and  they  quote  rates  as 
follows : 

One  Person — European  Plan — Daily — $4,  $5,  $7, 

$8,  $10,  $12. 

Two  Persons — European  plan— Daily — $5,  $6,  $8, 
$9,  $10,  $12,  $14. 

The  American  Plan  charges  are  $4  per  day, .per 
person,  in  addition  to  the  rates  for  European  Plan. 

You  should  without  delay  engage  your  accommo¬ 
dations. 

The  officers  of  the  association  desire  to  have  the 
names  and  addresses  at  the  earliest  possible  moment 
of  all  those  who  will  attend. 


Anthracite  and  Bituminous  Prices  in  Eastern  Trade. 


Government  Anthracite  Prices — Company 


White  Ash. 

A 

Red  Ash. 

A 

Lykens  Valley. 

F.  o.  b.  New  York 

F.  o.  b.  New  York 

F.  o.  b.  New. York 

Mines. 

lower  ports 

Mines. 

lower  ports. 

Mines. 

lower  ports. 

Broken  . 

.  $4.90 

$6.50 

4.70 

6.30 

4.95 

6.55 

Egg  . 

.  4.50 

6.10 

4.95 

6.55 

5.35 

6.95 

Stove . 

.  4.75 

6.35 

4.95 

6.55 

5.35 

6.95 

Chestnut  . . . 

.  4.85 

6.45 

3.55 

5.00 

3.80 

5.25 

Pea  . 

.  3.45 

4.90 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

Buckwheat  . 

.  3.15* 

4.60* 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

Rice  . 

.  2.65* 

4.10* 

.... 

.... 

.... 

Barley  . 

.  2.15* 

3.60* 

$5.10 

$6.70 

$5,35 

$6.95 

‘Price  not  fixed  by  Government. 

% 

Government  Anthracite  Prices — Individual 

White  Ash. ' 

Red  Ash. 

Lykens  Valley. 

A 

A 

r 

F.  o.  b.  New  York 

F.  o.  b.  New  York 

F.  o.  b.  New  York 

Mines. 

lower  ports. 

Mines 

lower  ports. 

Mines. 

lower  ports. 

Broken  . 

$7.25 

$5.85 

$7.45 

$6.10 

$7.70 

Egg  . 

.  5.25 

6.85 

5.45 

7.05 

5.70 

7.30 

Stove  . 

.  5.50 

7.10 

5.70 

7.30 

6.10 

7.70 

Chestnut  . . . 

.  5.60 

7.20 

■  5.70 

7.30 

6.10 

7.70 

Pea  . 

.  4.20 

5.65 

4.30 

5.75 

4.55 

6.00 

Buckwheat  . 

.  4.15* 

5.60* 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

Rice  . 

.  3.35* 

4.80* 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

Barley . 

.  2.35* 

3.80* 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

•Price  not 

fixed  by  Government. 

The  above  tidewater  prices  of  Company  Individual  coal  include  a  five-cent  pier  screening  charge  in  the  case  of  chestnut 
and  larger  sizes,  but  are  exclusive  of  the  three  per  cent,  war  freight  tax. 

Prices  at  the  upper  ports  in  New  York  harbor  are  five  cents  higher  than  at  the  lower  ports  by  reason  of  higher  freight 

rate. 


Government  Bituminous  Prices — New  York  Market 


Producing  Regions. 

Clearfield,  Cambria,  Somerset,  etc. . 
Georges  Creek,  Upper  Potomac,  etc 

Pittsburgh  district  . . 

Fairmont-Clerksburg  district  . 


Producing  Regions. 

Clearfield,  Cambria,  Somerset,  etc. . 
Georges  Creek,  Upper  Potomac,  etc 

Pittsburgh  district  . 

Fairmont-Clarksburg  district . 


Screened. 

Mine-run. 

Slack. 

(gross) 

(gross) 

(gross) 

F.  o.  b.  Mines. 

$3.41 

$3.41 

$3.41 

3.47 

3.19 

2.91 

3.02 

2.74 

2.46 

3.19 

2.91 

2.63 

F. 

o.  b.  New  York  Harbor  Piers. 

A 

r 

Screened. 

Mine-run. 

Slack. 

(gross) 

(gross) 

(gross) 

$5.06 

$5.06 

$5.06 

5.12 

4.84 

4.56 

4.92 

4.64 

4.36 

5.09 

4.81 

4.53 

The  above  prices  are  exclusive  of  the  three  per  cent,  war  freight  tax. 

Coal  sold  in  the  offshore  export  trade  (as  distinguished  from  the  Canadian  export  trade)  is  subject  to  a  maximum 
advance  of  $1.35  per  net  ton,  or  $1.51  per  gross,  as  is  also  tonnage  supplied  for  foreign  bunker  purposes. 


Basis  of  Anthracite 

Distribution. 

Fuel  Administration  Committee  Points  Out 
Why  a  New  System  Was  Required. 

Philadelphia,  May  9. — The  Anthracite  Committee 
of  the  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration  has  just  issued 
the  following  statement  explaining  the  necessity  for 
an  arbitrary  basis  of  distribution  as  announced  a 
few  weeks  ago: 

‘‘Under  existing  conditions — a  labor  supply  re¬ 
duced  by  one-seventh  and  new  and  imperative  needs 
for  fuel  demanding  to  be  met — anthracite  can  not 
be  producing  this  year  in  quantity  sufficient  to  supply 
freely  every  use.  Start  with  that  fact. 

“Next,  get  this  and  get  it  straight.  The  anthracite 
industry  is  doing  its  utmost  to  get  out  and  to 
market  the  maximum  amount  of  coal.  Such  is  its 
duty,  its  business  and  its  profit.  The  mine  workers 
are  actuated  by  the  same  motives  and  are  per¬ 
forming  their  part  well. 

“With  production  of  anthracite  at  the  very  maxi¬ 
mum,  shipments  since  March  1st  having  been  actually 
much  greater  than  ever  before — 14,200,000  tons  in  the 
two  months  to  May  1st,  compared  with  12,581,000 
tons  in  that  period  last  year — not  a  ton  remains  un¬ 
sold.  Understand  that  clearly. 

'  “It  is  being  publicly  asserted,  and  in  a  way  to 
infer  that  the  Anthracite  Committee  is  acting  wrong¬ 
ly  and  unfairly,  that  the  policy  of  distribution  being 
followed  is  unjustly  discriminatory,  that  what  is 
being  done  aims  to  benefit  certain  sections  to  the 
disadvantage  of  others. 

“That  the  committee  is  making  an  arbitrary  dis¬ 
tribution  of  anthracite  is  absolutely  true,  but  it  is 
doing  so  to  protect  these  who  must  have  anthracite. 
To  that  end,  shipments  to  nineteen  States  have  been 
barred,  no  egg  coal  is  permitted  to  go  to  any  in¬ 
dustrial  use,  the  aipount  of  anthracite  which  may 
be  delivered  for  hothouse  consumption  is  cut  in 
half. 

“Such  orders  have  been  given  to  meet  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  the  situation.  When  the  purpose  and  the 
ultimate  results  of  the  distribution  policy  being 
enforced  by  the  committee — appointed,  as  it  was,  by 
the  United  States  Fuel  Administrator,  and  working 
under  federal  authority  for  the  public  service — 
shall  be  understood  and  seen,  the  American  people 
will  approve. 

“Orders  issued  in  March  by  State  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istrators  requiring  consumers  of  anthracite  to  give 
their  orders  on  printed  forms  and  limiting  the 
amount  of  coal  which  might  be  delivered  by  dealers 
were  acquiesced  in  by  the  public  because  the  rea¬ 
sonableness  and  necessity  of  such  method  to  protect 
all,  and  especially  the  small  consumer,  was  recog¬ 
nized. 

“With  fine  patriotism  and  high-minded  unselfish¬ 
ness  the  American  people,  rich  and  poor,  are  using 
food  substitutes  in  order  that  wheat  and  wheat  flour 
shall  be  available  to  feed  the  French,  British,  Bel¬ 
gian  and  Italian  peoples  and  the  allied  forces  abroad. 

“Anthracite  will  be  produced  to  the  utmost  quan¬ 
tity  possible  under  the  prevailing  circumstances.  It 
will  be  fairly  distributed,  the  uppermost  purposes 
being,  first,  to  fully  meet  the  government  require¬ 
ments;  second,  to  see  that  domestic  uses  are  amply 
met  in  all  sections  where  anthracite  is  most  essential 
as  fuel.  To  such  and  the  Anthracite  Committee  of 
the  United  States  Fuel  Administration  feels  justified 
in  asking  public  support,  because  what  is  being  done 
is  for  the  general  good.” 


McAuliffe  to  Supervise  Fuel  Conservation. 

C.  R.  Gray,  Director  of  the  Division  of  Transpor¬ 
tation,  U.  S.  Railroad  Administration,  has  issued  an 
order  creating  a  fuel  conservation  section  of  his 
division,  and  Eugene  McAuliffe  has  been  appointed 
manager,  with  offices  in  the  Southern  Building, 
Washington,  and  Union  Electric  Building,  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  McAuliffe,  according  to  the  official  announce¬ 
ment,  will  give  attention  to  the  conservation  of  fuel 
on  all  railroads,  with  special  reference  to  its  prepara¬ 
tion  and  proper  use,  and  will  also  investigate  and 
make  recommendations  in  connection  with  its  trans¬ 
portation  and  handling  at  fueling  stations. 
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Why  the  Journal  Is  Launched. 

An  Unusual  Combination  of  Circumstances  Impels  Sawartl  Family  to  Protect 

Their  Interests. 


It  is  indeed  with  unusual  emotions  that  we 
announce  the  inauguration  of  a  new  coal  trade 
periodical.  It  may  well  be  said  that  the  number  of 
such  papers  is  by  no  means  small,  but  the  circum¬ 
stances  leading  up  to  the  present  development  are 
sucft  as  to  excite  the  lively  interest  of  a  large 
portion  oi  our  many  coal  trade  friends.  The  details 
being  in  so  large  a  measure  personal,  we  trust  we 
may  be  pardoned  for  reviewing  the  situation  at 
some  little  length. 

The  late  F.  E.  Saward,  the  writer’s  father,  who 
established  The  Coal  Trade  Journal  in  1369,  was 
in  the  closing  years  of  his  life,  under  great  afflictions, 
being  practically  blind  and  very  deaf,  and  subject 
to  certain  mental  conditions  which,  being  more  or 
less  a  matter  of  dispute  by  expert  opinion,  need  not 
perhaps  be  alluded  to  in  detail  at  this  time. 

Various  circumstances  combined  to  place  him  in 
close  touch  with  persons  outside  his  family  circle ; 
with  the  result  that  when  his  will  was  filed  it  was 
lound  that  after  disposing  of  practically  all  of  a 
considerable  fortune  in  cash  and  securities  to  a 
lawyer  in  no  way  related  to  him  by  blood  or  mar¬ 
riage,  and  to  whom  he  was  under  no  apparent  ob¬ 
ligations,  the  control  of  The  Coal  Trade  Journal 
was  left  in  me  nands  of  three  trustees ;  of  whom  the 
aforesaid  lawyer  was  one,  witja,  however,  the  power 
of  veto  over  the  action  taken  by  the  other  two. 

The  second  was  a  man  identified  with  the  printing, 
business  and,  as  such,  connected  with  the  mechanical 


A  Coal  Trade  Card  of  Y ears  Ago 

Affords  Evidence  of  Long  Continued  Association  of 
One  Family  with  the  Fuel  Industry. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  worth  while  to  put  on  record 
again  a  coal  trade  card  of  years  ago — about  1858  to 
be  exact — it  shows  that  we  come  naturally  by  our 
coal  trade  inclination  and  from  experience  and  an¬ 
cestral  influence  are  all  the  better  able  to  develop 
trade  information  of  the  best  soft. 

WM.  SAWARD. 

Coal  Faclor  and  Commission  Agent. 

Importer,  Exporter  and  Wholesale  Dealer 

Sydney  and  Pictou  (Nova  Scotia)  Coal  a  Specialty. 

13  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


William  Saward,  whose  name  appears  in  the  card 
shown  herewith,  was  the  father  of  F.  E.  Saward 
and  was  in  the  wholesale  coal  trade  in  New  York 
for  about  15  years,  back  about  the  time  of  the  Civil 
War,  having  an  office  in  a  small  building  where  the 
Wall  street  entrance  to  the  Stock  Exchange  now 
stands,  as  indicated  by  the  address  shown.  For  a 
term  of  years  his  son  George  A.  Saward  was  asso¬ 
ciated  with  him  under  the  firm  name  of  Wm.  Saward 
&  Son,  doing  a  very  fine  trade  for  those  days,  chiefly 
with  steamship  and  gaslight  companies  and  other 
large  consumers.  The  very  modest  extent  of  the 
coal  trade  of  those  days  may  perhaps  be  gleaned  in 
a  measure  from  the  fact  that  this  individual  concern 
during  one  stormy  winter  period  had  the  only  avail¬ 
able  coal  in  the  harbor  and  thus  was  able  to  make 
a  tenstrike. 

It  was  during  the  winter  of  1865,  owing  to  the 
Kill  von  Kull  being  frozen  over  and  the  river  full 
of  ice  that  the  only  coal  available  for  steamship  use 
in  the  harbor  was  owned  by  the  firm  and  on  a  wharf 
in  Brooklyn.  It  was  put  into  barges  and  delivered 
during  a  snow  storm  to  a  steamer  lying  at  pier  4, 
North  River,  belonging  to  Spofford,  Tilliston  &  Co. 
It  froze  in  a  solid  mass  in  the  barges  and  in  trying 
to  discharge  it  the  coal  broke  instead  of  the  ice.  The 
demand  for  this  coal,  about  450  tons,  ran  up  the 
price  to  $16  per  ton.  It  cost  our  folks  about  $8  on 
the  dock. 


work  of  The  Coal  Trade  Journal,  but  in  no  way  re¬ 
lated  to  the  family  nor  directly  attached  to  their 
interests. 

The  third  was  the  writer,  the  eldest  son  of  the 
decedant,  connected  with  him  in  business  for  a 
period  of  32  years.  Having  been  advised  of  possible 
developments,  the  writer  did  not  qualify  as  an  ex¬ 
ecutor,  and  directly  upop  qualification  being  achieved 
by  the  others,  they  proceeded  to  dismiss  him  from 
the  office  of  general  manager  of  The  Coal  Trade 
Journal,  leaving  the  entire  control  of  that  publica¬ 
tion— always  an  undisputed  personal  possession  of 
my  late  father — in  other  hands. 

Under  the  circumstances,  feeling  sure  of  my 
ground  by  reason  of  many  years’  acquaintance  with 
the  trade,  during  a  great  portion  of  which  I  was 
chief  spokesman  for  The  Coal  Trade  Journal,  and, 
if  I  may  say  it,  responsible  to  a  great  degree  for 
its  guidance  and  development,  I  have  decided  to 
establish  anoth  *r  high-class  publication,  to  be  con¬ 
ducted  along  „uch  lines  as  made  the  paper  which  I 
formerly  managed  so  well  regarded  in  the  trade. 

Consequently,  with  this  issue,  Saward’s  Journal 
makes  its  bow  to  the  coal  trade,  and  the  writer  hopes 
that  our  constituents  will  be  glad  to  extend  their 
patronage  to  this  paper,  which  will  furnish  them  the 
news  and  views  which  they  desire. 


This  firm  had  the  bulk  of  the  steamship  trade 
from  this  port  until  the  larger  coal  companies 
entered  the  field.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  War 
several  boat-loads  were  alongside  steamers  and  -had 
to  be  put  aboard  during  the  night,  as  the  U.  S. 
Government  wanted  to  seize  it  for  the  navy.  This 
meant  quick  work  for  those  times,  for  it  always 
took  two  or  three  days  to  stow  away  1,000  tons  in 
the  bunkers.  The  Saward  firm  coaled  the  “Savan¬ 
nah”  (a  captured  blockade  runner  built  of  steel), 
which  was  the  first  steamer  to  leave  this  port  after 
the  war  with  provisions  and  goods  for  Charleston, 
S.  C.,  affording  welcome  relief  to  this  city. 

The  merchandising  of  anthracite  dust  and  pea 
and  dust  on  anything  like  a  commercial  scale  was 
first  taken  up  by  the  late  William  Saward  who  found 
that  it  could  be  had  at  a  very  moderate  price,  for 
the  owners  -thereof  had  only  desire  to  get  rid  of  it 
and  were  filling  in  places  at  the  loading  piers  and 
in  the  city;  vacant  lots,  and  so  on.  He  undertook 
the  purchase  of  tonnage  from  the  loading  piers  on 
the  New  Jersey  side,  which  then  were  fewer  and  the 
tonnage  passing  over  them  was  nothing  like  it  is 
to-day.  From  the  yards  he  gathered  a  few  tons 
from  each,  loading  it  into  canal  boats  located  at 
convenient  points  on  the  river  side.  This  new  article, 
as  one  might  have  termed  it  at  that  time,  of  coal 
tonnage  was  disposed  of  to  zinc  works,  brick  yards, 
etc.  There  have  been  many  others  in  the  trade 
since  that  day,  and  the  tonnage  has  grown  to  mag¬ 
nificent  proportions,  but  the  pioneer  in  this  industry 
was  the  gentleman  named  above. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War,  F.  E.  Saward 
was  commencing  his  coal  trade  career  with  an  old 
Cumberland  coal  interest  in  historic  Trinity  Build¬ 
ing,  and  George  F.  Saward,  a  cousin,  was  associated 
with  one  of  the  leading  Brooklyn  retail  firms,  Mar- 
ston  &  Powers,  with  which  he  had  been  identified 
since  1845.  Indeed  there  is  a  legend,  pretty  well 
authenticated,  that  the  Editor  had  his  first  view  of 
New  York  from  the  inside  of  a  coal  cart  belonging 
to  this  concern.  It  was  a  new  cart  and  the  youngster 
was  given  a  ride  therein.  Years  later,  about  1879, 
F.  E.  Saward  and  George  F.  Saward,  Jr.,  were 
jointly  interested  in  the  Plymouth  Coal  Yard  in  that 
city. 

It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  all  phases  of  the 
trade,  mining,  wholesaling  and  retailing,  have  been 
brought  closely  home  to  the  writer  of  these  lines, 
whose  own  business  career  now  dates  back  32  years. 

F.  W.‘  S. 


Tide  Distances  and  Terminals. 

The  following  data,  published  by  M.  &  J.  Tracy, 
Inc.,  of  New  York,  in  connection  vyth  their  well- 
known  map  of  Greater  New  York  and  vicinity,  will 
be  found  useful  for  reference  purposes  by  those 
interested  in  the  tidewater  coal  trade : 


Distances  from  the  Battery,  New  York  City,  to  Down 
East  Points,  via  Long  Island  Sound. 


To 

Miles 

To 

Miles 

New  Haven  . . . . 

.  62 

Bath  . 

.. .340 

New  London  . . . 

.  92 

Augusta  . 

...365 

Newport . 

. 132 

Rockland  . 

...354 

Providence  . . . . 

. 152 

Belport . 

...370 

New  Bedford  . . 

. 154 

Bucksport  . 

...380 

Chatham  . 

. 192 

Bangor  . 

. ..395 

Provincetown  . . 

. 240 

Millbridge  . 

...392 

Plymouth . 

. 256 

Machias  . 

...415 

Boston  . 

. 280 

Eastport . 

. . .432 

Lynn  . 

. 278 

St.  Andrews . 

...444 

Salem  . 

. 278 

Calais  . 

.. .452 

Gloucester  . 

. 278 

St.  Johns,  N.  B.. 

. . .472 

Newburyport  . . 

. 290 

Digby,  N.  S . 

. . .458 

Portsmouth  .... 

. 298 

Weymouth,  N.  S. 

...436 

Saco  . 

. 318 

Pubnico  . 

...415 

Portland  . 

... ..326 

Shelbourne  ...... 

...430 

Distances  from  New  York  Harbor  Coal  Loading 
Ports  to  East  River  Towing  Limits,  90th  Street, 
New  York,  and  Washington  Avenue, 

Long  Island  City. 

Lower  Ports.  Upper  Ports. 


From 

Miles 

From 

Miles 

South  Amboy  . . 

...33.10 

Newburgh  . 

. 61.50 

Perth  Amboy  . . 

..  .30.20 

Cornwall  . . . 

. 59.50 

Port  Reading  . . 

...25.50 

Edgewater  . . 

. 14.65 

Elizabethport  . . . 

_ 17.50 

Guttenberg  . , 

. 12.65 

Port  Johnson  . . . 

. . .  14.32 

Weehawken  . 

. 10.20 

St.  George  . 

..  .12.40 

Hoboken  . . . , 

.  9.00 

Port  Liberty 

.  7.65 

Coal  Ports  and 

Railroad 

Terminals  in 

New  York 

Harbor. 


Coal  Port 
Edgewater,  N.  J. 
Guttenberg,  N.  J. 
Weehawken,  N.  J. 
Hoboken,  N.  J. 
Harsimus,  N.  J. 

Port  Liberty,  N.  J. 
Greenville,  N.  J. 

St.  George,  N.  Y. 
Arlington,  N.  Y. 
Port  Johnston,  N.  J. 
Elizabethport,  N.  J. 
Port  Reading,  N.  J. 
Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. . 
South  Amboy,  N.  J. 


Railroad 
Erie  RR. 

N.  Y„  O.  &  W.  Ry. 
Erie  RR. 

D.,  L.  &  W.  RR. 
Pennsylvania  RR. 
Jersey  Central. 
Pennsylvania  RR. 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  RR. 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  RR. 
Jersey  Central. 

Jersey  Central. 

Phila.  &  Reading  Ry. 
Lehigh  Valley  RR. 
Pennsylvania  RR. 


Retail  Prices  at  Bridgeport. 

The  following  scale  of  anthracite  prices  has  been 
established  at  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  by  order  of  State 
Fuel  Administrator  Thomas  W.  Russell : 

Lots  of  one  ton  or  more,  at  yard,  egg,  stove  and 
nut,  $9.30;  pea,  $8.10;  chute  or  sidewalk  delivery, 
egg,  stove  and  nut,  $10;  pea,  $8.80;  carried  in  cellar, 
egg,  stove  and  nut,  $10.50;  pea,  $9.30. 

One-half  ton  lots :  At  yard,  egg,  stove  and  nut, 
$4.65 ;  pea,  $4.05 ;  chute  or  sidewalk  delivery,  egg, 
stove  and  nut,  $5.15;  pea,  $4.55;  carried  in  cellar, 
egg,  stove  and  nut,  $5.40;  pea,  $4.80. 

One-quarter  ton  lots :  At  yard,  egg,  stove  and  nut, 
$2.35 ;  pea,  $2.05 ;  chute  or  sidewalk  delivery,  egg, 
stove  and  nut,  $2.65 ;  pea,  $2.35 ;  carried  in  cellar, 
egg,  stove  and  nut,  $2.75 ;  pea,  $2.45. 


The  Mountain  State  C.  &  C.  Co.  is  a  new  million 
dollar  corporation  organized  by  business  men  of 
Clarksburg,  W.  Va.  Among  those  interested  are: 
H.  W.  Koph,  R.  Tucker,  Joseph  L.  Walton,  J.  H. 
McKelvy  and  B.  E.  Maxwell. 


The  canal  articles  in  this  issue  should  prove  very 
interesting  to  our  readers. 
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Notes  of  the  New  York  Trade. 


O.  J.  Stephens  Doing  His  Bit. 

Among  the  many  coal  men  who  are  doing  all  that 
they  can  to  help  Uncle  Sam  and  his  hoys  is  Olin  J. 
Stephens,  of  New  York.  He  is  at  the  head  of  the 
Red  Cross  in  the  Bronx  and  has  a  Red  Cross  booth 
in  the  office  at  138th  street  and  Mott  Haven  Canal. 
He  devoted  considerable  portion  of  his  time  to  mak¬ 
ing  the  Third  Liberty  Loan  a  success  in  New  York, 
and,  as  well,  he  is  pushing  the  sale  of  War  Savings 
Stamps.  He  also  is  devoting  his  time  to  helping 
along  other  good  causes  that  will  be  of  benefit 
towards  helping  to  win  the  war. 

His  son,  Roderick  Stephens,  vice-president  of  the 
corporation,  is  in  the  service  of  the  United  States 
as  ’ Captain  of  the  Tank  Squad,  and  at  present  is 
recruiting  in  New  York,  while  Alex.  J.  Fraser, 
treasurer,  has  been  called  to  Washington  as  a  Cap¬ 
tain  in  the  Ordnance  Department.  This  leaves  the 
business  in  charge  of  Olin  J.  Stephens  and  Louis 
H.  Spier,  both  of  whom  are  kept  very  busy,  as  the 
management  of  the  business  and  patriotic  duties 
incurred  do  not  allow  for  any  spare  time. 


A  service  flag  .containing  11  stars  is  displayed  at 
the  138th  street  plant,  and  in  the  Liberty  Loan  parade 
in  the  Bronx  the  Stephens’  prize  winning  team  in  the 
Work  Horse  Parade  headed  the  coal  division,  on 
the  truck  of  which  was  a  large  lump  of  coal  usually 
displayed  in  the  Stephens’  window. 


Louis  H.  Spier  Promoted. 

The  trade  of  New  York  received  with  much  pleas¬ 
ure  the  announcement  of  the  advancement  of  Louis 
H.  Spier  to  secretary  of  Olin  J.  Stephens,  Inc.,  the 
largest  retail  coal  dealers  in  the  Bronx. 

Mr.  Spier  has  been  connected  with  Stephens  since 
1897,  when  he  first  was  employed  as  shipper  Slid 
later  was  advanced  to  manager.  As  a  result  of  his 
faithful  service  for  a  period  of  21  years  he  was 
recently  advanced  to  secretary  with  his  headquarters 
at  the  executive  offices,  138th  street  and  Mott  Haven 
Canal. 

Prior  to  his  connection  with  the  Stephens  corpora¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Spier  was  with  the  Wagner  Palace  Car 
Co.,  in  charge  of  the  distribution  of  cars  for  the 
New  York  Central,  between  New  York  and  Buffalo, 
so  that  he  has  quite  an  education  in  railroading  as 
well  as  in  coal.  He  is  very  popular  among  the  trade, 
and,  as  well,  is  very  highly  appreciated  by  the 
Stephen’s  employes,  and  also  the  many  customers. 


Retail  prices  in  many  New  England  sections  are 
rather  mystifying,  but  probably  the  situation  at  pres¬ 
ent  obtaining  at  Lynn,  Mtfss.,  is  as  unusual  as  any. 
Because  one  of  the  larger  dealers  there  is  obliged  to 
pay  a  high  price  for  much  of  its  coal  the  local  Fuel 
Administrators  made  a  retail  price  of  $11.50  per  ton 
delivered.  All  of  the  other  dealers  there  immediately 
raised  their  price  to  this  level,  and  the  administrators 
have  not  yet  ordered  any  change.  This  price  is  $1.25 
higher  than  Boston,  and  there  is  no  end  of  comment 
from  householders  in  the  city  of  shoes.  The  retail 
business  in  Lynn  just  now  is  about  as  attractive 
as  anywhere  in  this  section. 


W.  F.  Jacoby,  president  of  the  Calumet  Coal  Co., 
died  on  May  1st  after  a  brief  illness.  He  was  49 
years  of  age  and  was  long  identified  with  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  trade  before  coming  to  this  city  a  few  years 
ago.  Mr.  Jacoby  began  his  business  career  as  an 
employe  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Ry.  and 
his  first  coal  trade  connection  was  with  the  Davis 
Coal  &  Coke  Co.  Later  he  organized  the  firm  of 
W.  F.  Jacoby  &  Co.,  which  was  succeeded  by  the 
Penn  Collieries  Co.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  Mr. 
Jacoby  was  also  president  of  the  Barton  Coal  Min¬ 
ing  Co.,  with  operations  in  Maryland.  The  Calumet 
Coal  Co.  will  continue  in  business  at  17  Battery 
Place  under  the  management  of  C.  W.  Proctor,  who 
has  been  treasurer  of  the  company  since  it  was 
organized. 

Arthur  E.  Terry,  who  for  the  past  ten  or  twelve 
years  has  been  manager  of  the  New  York  office  of 
W.  C.  Mason  &  Co.,  Hartford,  resigned  from  that 


position  effective  May  1.  He  expects  to  announce 
new  trade  connections  shortly. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Long  Island  Sound  Barge  Operators,  Fred¬ 
erick  T.  Kellers,  Secretary  of  the  James  McWilliams 
Blue  Line,  was  elected  Supervisor,  and  James 
Hughes,  Jr.,  1  Broadway,  was  re-elected  Assist¬ 
ant  Supervisor.  This  organization,  which  was  formed 
several  months  ago,  is  affiliated  with  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Coal  Barge  &  Towers  Association,  both  of 
which  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board.  In  co-operation  with  James  J. 
Storrow,  New  England  Fuel  Administrator,  they 
supervise  the  transportation  of  coal  into  New  Eng¬ 
land  by  water.  Mr.  Storrow  was  recently  in  this 
city  and  held  a  conference  with  the  members  of  the 
Executive  Committee  at  a  luncheon  in  the  India 
Club.  Mr.  Kellers’  election  as  supervisor  was  to  fill 
the  vacancy  caused  by  the  recent  death  of  Owen  J. 
McWilliams. 

Andrew  K.  Morris,  Coal  Freight  Agent  of  the 
Erie  .Railroa.d,  has  been  appointed  Director  of  Tide¬ 
water  Coal  Traffic  by  the  Anthracite  Committee  of 
the  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration.  It  is  said  that  he 
will  have  full  authority  in  the  management  of  all 
the  barge  equipment  controlled  by  railroads  and  the 
anthracite  producing  companies. 

The  Weber-Bunke-Lange  Coal  Co.,  whose  retail 
plant  is  located  at  96th  Street  and  the  North  River, 
has  increased  its  capital  stock  from  $81,000  to 
$324,000. 

Several  retail  coal  dealers  held  a  conference  on 
Monday  with  members  of  Mayor’s  Committee  on 
National  Defense  in  connection  with  the  plan  to 
have  the  city  buy  and  store  300,000  tons  of  anthracite 
for  sale  to  small  consumers  next  winter.  M.  F. 
Burns  was  appointed  a  committee  of  one  to  call 
another  meeting  next  week,  which  is  expected  will 
be  attended  by  a  larger  number  of  the  retail  dealers, 
as  well  as  by  representatives  of  the  wholesale  in¬ 
terests. 

While  there  is  some  variation  in  the  retail  prices  of 


different  dealers,  the  following  quotations  represent 
a  fair  average  for  Manhattan  Borough :  Broken, 
$9.00;  egg,  $8.85;  stove,  $8.90;  chestnut,  $9.00;  pea, 
$7.50. 

•  The  Long  Coal  Mining  Co.,  of  which  F.  R.  Long, 
of  this  city,  is  president,  began  shipments  this  week 
from  a  new  operation  near  Reynoldsville,  W.  Va.,  in 
the  Fairmont  district.  The  mine,  which  is  named 
the  Florida,  has  been  under  development  for  nearly 
a  year  and  will  turn  out  approximately  500  tons  daily 
from  the  outset.  Work  will  be  pushed  with  a  view 
to  producing  1,500  tons  a  day  eventually.  The  Pitts¬ 
burgh  seam  is  being  developed  through  three  open¬ 
ings,  which  form  an  operation  entirely  separate  and 
distinct  from  an  older  mine  on  the  same  property. 

Secretary  Allen  of  the  Wholesale  Coal  Trade 
Association  recently  sent  out,  as  an  appendix  to  one 
of  his  bulletins,  a  reprint  by  the  National  Coal  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  the  regulations  of  the  Fuel  Administration. 
This  publication  is  a  voluminous  one,  which  will 
prove  of  much  value  to  the  members. 

Owing  to  recent  expansion  in  their  business,  Bor¬ 
den  &  Lovell  have  moved  this  week  from  the  White¬ 
hall  Building;  where  they  were  located  for  many 
years,  to  commodious  quarters  on  the  fifth  floor  of 
the  Bowling  Green  Building,  No.  11  Broadway. 

The  New  York  Coal  Trade  Golf  Association  held 
a  tournament  at  the  Greenwich  Country  Club  on 
Wednesday  which  was  participated  in  by  about  20 
members.  E.  Kelly  Downey  was  the  chief  prize 
winner  making  the  low  net  score  for  36  holes ;  W.  H. 
Tample  has  the  low  net  for  the  morning  while  P. 
Morrell  made  the  low- net  record  for  the  afternoon 
play.  Favored,  as  they  were,  by  fine  weather  the 
members  had  a  most  enjoyable  time,  having  supper 
together  at  a  late  hour  in  the  evening. 

Since  the  B.  &  O.  passenger  trains  were  diverted 
to  the  Pennsylvania  station,  instead  of  using  the 
Jersey  Central  terminal  facilities  as  before,  they  have 
been  re-routed  or  detoured  so  that  they  now  take  the 
Lehigh  Valley  tracks  at  Port  Reading  Junction,  out 
near  Plainfield,  and  travel  along  same  to  Newark, 
where  they  run  onto  the  Pennsylvania  tracks,  and  so 
come  into  the  Pennsylvania  Station  in  this  city. 


Columbus  Trade  Notes. 

Shippers  and  users  in  Ohio  are  busy  figuring  on 
the  new  prices  recently  announced  in  practically  all 
of  the  West  Virginia  fields.  The  following  prices 
became  effective  the  latter  part  of  April.  No.  10 
District:  Run-of-mine,  $2.30;  prepared  sizes,  $2.55; 
slack  or  screenings,  $2.05.  Fairmont  District:  Run- 
of-mine,  $2.15;  prepared  sizes,  $2.40;  slack,  $1.90. 
Thacker  District:  Run-of-mine,  $2.30;  prepared 
sizes,  $2.55;  slack,  $2.05.  New  River  District:  Run- 
of-mine,  $2.35;  prepared  sizes,  $2.60;  slack,  $2.10. 
Logan  District:  Run-of-mine,  $2.15;  prepared  sizes, 
$2.40;  slack,  $1.90.  Putnam  County:  Run-of-mine, 
$2.50 ;  prepared  sizes,  $2.75 ;  slack,  $2.25.  Kenova 
District :  .Run-of-mine,  $2.30 ;  prepared  sizes,  $2.55 ; 
slack,  $2.05.  Kanawha  District :  Run-of-mine,  $2.25 ; 
prepared  sizes,  $2.50;  slack,  $2.00. 

S.  O.  Richardson,  a  glass  manufacturer  of  Toledo, 
is  prominently  mentioned  as  a  successor  to  H.  H. 
Johnson,  who  recently  resigned  as  Ohio  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istrator.  It  is  said  that  Governor  Cox,  of  Ohio,  was 
called  upon  to  make  a  recommendation,  and  that  he 
approves  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Richardson. 

Coal  men  along  the  Ohio  River  were  much  dis¬ 
appointed  with  the  announcement  coming  from 
Washington  that  Senator  Fletcher  of  Florida,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce,  which 
has  charge  of  inland  waterways,  will  recommend 
that  all  channel  improvement  work  be  stopped  dur 
ing  the  duration  of  the  war.  It  is  pointed  out  that 
this  will  cripple  the  Ohio  River  as  a  highway  for 
coal  transportation. 

The  Columbus  Board  of  Purchase  have  advertised 
to  open  bids  for  about  30,000  tons  of  coal  for  cii 
use  during  the  coming  six  months,  but  no  bids  were 
received,  and  it  was  announced  that  the  coal  for 
city  use  would  be  bought  on  the  open  market. 
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New  England  Trade  Notes. 

The  Howard  Coal  Co.,  with  authorized  capital  of 
$10,000,  has  been  incorporated  to  deal  in  coal,  bri¬ 
quets,  etc.,  at  Watertown,  Mass.  The  incorporators 
are  Frederick  H.  Howard,  president;  Abraham  L. 
Howard,  treasurer,  and  Almon  H.  MacDonald, 
clerk,  all  of  Watertown. 

The  coal  situation  in  Maine  has  improved  some¬ 
what  during  the  past  week.  In  Augusta  especially 
receipts  have  been  quite  substantial,  compared  with 
the  average  receipts  of  late,  and  dealers  are  feeling 
much  more  optimistic  than  for  a  long  time. 

The  retail  price  of  prepared  sizes  of  anthracite 
in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  was  last  week  fixed  at  $10.00 
per  ton  for  egg,  stove  and  nut,  and  $8.80  for  pea, 
delivered  on  the  sidewalk,  with  a  fifty-cent  extra 
charge  allowed  for  shovelling  in.  For  the  long  hauls 
to  the  outskirts  of  the  city  a  slight  advance  over 
these  prices  is  to  be  permitted,  to  be  determined  by 
the  local  Fuel  Administrator,  under  a  zone  system. 

The  fuel  wood  situation  in  New  England  is  at¬ 
tracting  a  lot  of  attention  these  days.  Prices  on 
cord  wood  have  stiffened  quite  materially,  $10.00 
per  cord  on  cars  at  shipping  point  being  the  very 
bottom  for  dry  wood  now,  and  one  of  the  largest 
lumber  companies  in  New  England  is  demanding 
$13.00  on  cars  in  New  Hampshire.  Even  the  wood 
people  in  the  most  out-of-the-way  places,  who  a 
month  or  so  ago  were  willing  to  sell  their  wood  very 
reasonably,  have  become  acquainted  with  conditions 
and  are  holding  for  the  full  market  price.  Box 
mills  are  being  actually  besieged  by  buyers  for  their 
refuse,  such  as  edgings,  slabs,  etc.,  and  even  this  stuff 
is  commanding  very  high  prices.  A  trip  in  most 
any  section  of  New  England  brings  to  light  great 
activities  towards  stocking  wood  for  next  winter, 
both  for  domestic  and  industrial  use  and  it  seems 
quite  safe  to  say  that  there  will  be  more  wood  burned 
during  the  coming  year  than  for  many  years. 

Total  subscriptions  to  the  third  Liberty  Loan  by 
the  coal  men  of  Boston  amounted  to  approximately 
$1,300,000. 

The  American  steamer  Tidewater,  which  reports 
credited  early  in  the  week  with  having  sunk  a  Ger¬ 
man  submarine,  was  the  steam  collier  which  was 
built  for  the  Darrow-Mann  Co.,  of  Boston,  and  later 
taken  over  by  the  Government.  When  she  was 
launched  she  was  christened  by  Mrs.  Cannon,  wife 
of  the  Boston  manager  of  that  company,  and  the 
news  of  her  latest  exploit  was  quite  welcome  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Cannon. 

The  bulk  of  the  requests  for  assistance  in  bitumi¬ 
nous  coal  supplies  which  are  now  being  received  at 
the  offices  of  the  New  England  Fuel  Administration 
are  from  very  small  consumers  who  have  heretofore 
bought  their  coal  entirely  from  wholesalers  outside 
of  the  Boston  market,  or  else  never  made  any  special 
connections,  having  bought  from  anyone  who  made 
an  offer  that  looked  good. 


Charged  with  violating  the  order  requiring  that 
all  coal  supplied  to  steamers  for  bunker  purposes  at 
New  York  after  April  1  must  be  drawn  from  certain 
designated  pools,  the  New  York  &  Philadelphia  Coal 
&  Coke  Co.  was  ordered  by  the  U.  S.  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration  last  Tuesday  to  contribute  $1,000  to  the 
Belgian  Relief  Commission  and  to  suspend  opera¬ 
tions  for  five  days,  beginning  May  9;  also  to  refund 
the  premium  over  and  above  the  regular  price  for 
commercial  coal  and  to  post  a  notice  on  the  office 
door  explaining  the  circumstances. 


Shipments  of  bituminous  coal  through  the  “Soo” 
canal  during  April  amounted  to  88,078  tons,  of  which 
60,500  tons  went  through  the  U.  S.  canal  and  27,578 
tons  through  the  Canadian  canal.  The  U.  S.  Canal 
was  opened  April  20  and  the  Canadian  canal  on 
the  23rd. 


Domestic  sizes  of  anthracite  are  retailing  for  $10.50 
a  ton  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  sidewalk  delivery.  Half¬ 
ton  and  quarter-ton  lots  cost  $5.50  and  $3,  respec¬ 
tively.  A  charge  of  40  cents  a  ton  for  carrying  in 
is  allowed  by  the  local  administrator. 


Miscellaneous  Trade  Notes. 

Although  the  matter  has  not  been  made  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  formal  announcement,  unofficial  advices 
from  Washington  state  positively  that  H.  D.  Nims 
has  resigned  his  position  on  Dr.  Garfield’s  staff. 
Rumors  that  Mr.  Nims  was  about  to  resign  have 
been  floating  around  for  a  long  time,  but  this  time 
there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  he  has  actually  re¬ 
tired.  Formerly  Mr.  Nims  was  Dr.  Garfield’s  prin¬ 
cipal  adviser  on  price-fixing,  but  in  recent  months 
the  matter  has  been  taken  out  of  his  hands  to  a  large 
extent — much  to  his  chagrin,  it  is  said. 

The  priority  orders  calling  for  the  diversion  of 
bituminous  coal  all-rail  to  New  England,  issued 
last  winter  by  the  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration,  have 
been  rescinded  effective  May  8.  One  of  these  was 
the  famous  order  directing  the  consignment  of  500 
cars  daily  to  James  J.  Storrow,  the  New  England 
Fuel  Administrator.  In  announcing  the  cancellation 
of  the  orders  Dr.  Garfield  says  that  they  are  no 
longer  necessary  in  view  of  the  inauguration  of  the 
zone  system  and  the  adoption  of  the  system  of  Dis¬ 
trict  Representatives  to  facilitate  the  filling  of 
.emergency  orders  and  other  essential  requirements. 

During  the  season  of  navigation  on  the  Great  Lakes 
in  1917  the  total  tonnage  of  coal  passing  through 
the  “Soo”  Canal  amounted  to  18,298,853  tons,  valued 
at  $99,271,727.  Anthracite  coal  was  valued  at  $6.50 
per  ton  and  bituminous  at  $5.25  per  ton.  The  freight 
rate  on  coal  was  45  cents  per  ton,  which  compared 
with  30  cents  per  ton  during  the  five  years  pre¬ 
ceding. 

The  Dominion  Coal  Company’s  steamer,  Louis- 
burg,  was  sunk  last  week,  while  taking  a  cargo  of 
coal  from  Sydney,  N.  S.,  to  St.  John,  N.  B. 

Another  large  steam  collier  for  the  coastwise 
trade  was  launched  at  Camden,  N.  J.,  last  Sunday. 
The  boat  has  been  christened  the  Tuckahoe  and  was 
on  the  ways  only  27  days.  The  rapid  construction 
of  this  ship  broke  all  records,  the  boat  being  90 
per  cent,  completed  when  it  slipped  into  the  water. 
It  will  probably  be  in  commission  before  the  end  of 
next  week.  Her  dead-weight  capacity  is  about  5,500 
tons. 

P.  B.  Noyes,  Director  of  Conservation,  U.  S.  Fuel 
Administration,  has  asked  Congress  for  an  appro¬ 
priation  of  one  million  and  a  half  dollars  for  use  in 
connection  with  his  work  of  inspecting  boiler  plants 
to  determine  their  relative  efficiency.  Plants  that 
are  found  to  be  abnormally  wasteful  in  their  use  of 
fuel  will  have  their  supply  cut  down  if  the  plan 
now  in  contemplation  is  carried  out,  provided  they 
do  not  make  immediate  improvements. 

T.  J.  Walters,  formerly  division  freight  agent  of 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  at  Pittsburgh,  has 
been  appointed  General  Coal  Freight  Agent  of  that 
road  to  succeed  H.  A.  Cochran,  resigned. 

The  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  Ry.  has  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  Interstate  Commission  for  authority  to 
modify  the  new  diversion  and  reconsigning  rules  so 
as  to  provide  that  no  charge  will  be  made  for  a  single 
change  in  the.  name  of  consignee  and  place  of  de¬ 
livery  within  the  switching  limits  of  Rochester  and 
Buffalo,  including  Black  Rock. 

The  U.  S.  Shipping  Board  awarded  contracts  to 
shipyards  on  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coast  last  week 
for  building  50  wooden  barges  of  about  3,500  tons 
capacity  for  use  in  the  coastwise  coal  trade  to  New 
England.  These  will  be  towed  for  the  most  part  by 
the  large  sea-going  tugs  which  are  now  being  built 
for  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation.  Each  one  of 
these  tugs  it  is  stated,  will  be  able  to  tow  two  of 
the  barges  in  the  winter  months  and  three  in  the 
summer. 

Following  a  recent  conference  in  Washington  be¬ 
tween  Dr.  Garfield  and  representatives  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Fuel  Controller,  it  was  announced  that  further 
restrictions  against  shipments  of  anthracite  to 
Canada  had  been  agreed  upon.  No  more  hard  coal, 
it  is  announced,  will  be  sent  west  of  Winnipeg  and 
consumers  of  anthracite  throughout  the  Dominion 
are  warned  that  they  must  practice  strict  economy. 


New  Hudson  Bridge  Needed. 

New  .Yorkers  who  can  remember  how  many  ar¬ 
guments  were  used  against  having  cars  on  Broad¬ 
way  must  laugh  when  they  read  of  the  objections 
urged  now  about  the  proposed  New  York  Central 
bridge  below  Albany.  All  of  the  boatmen’s  com¬ 
plaints  about  piers  in  the  river  being  dangerous 
obstructions  were  threshed  out  and  refuted  by  ex¬ 
perience  at  the  Poughkeepsie  Bridge  and  ought 
never  again  to  be  raised. 

The  friends  of  waterways,  and  especially  the  State 
canals,  cannot  overcome  winter,  and  the  coal  plants 
that  are  equipped  to  handle  coal  in  boatloads  are 
rapidly  going  out  of  existence  up  the  river.  Like 
travel  on  the  rivers  both  east  and  west,  time  is  too 
important  a  factor  to  allow  for  a  very  great  in¬ 
crease  over  present  well-advertised  routes.  Even  the 
noble  Hudson  is  losing  its  local  trade  up  and  down 
the  river  and  the  way-freights  do  not  warrant  new 
boats. 

With  breakage  largely  increased  in  all  boat  coal, 
anthracite  in  domestic  sizes  makes  too  large  a  loss 
for  most  coal  yards  to  warrant  any  very  expensive 
machinery  for  unloading.  But  if  our  railroads  can¬ 
not  handle  the  business  offered  to  them,  then  some 
other  method  of  transportation  must  be  used  even 
if  it  is  not  as  good  or  a's  economical. 

With  the  Poughkeepsie  Bridge  closed  for  hours 
every  day  for  repairs,  and  with  Maybrook  overflow¬ 
ing  with  cars,  New  England  certainly  will  have  to 
find  some  other  way  of  getting  coal  soon.  It  takes 
three  days  now  for  switching  to  local  yards,  and 
trains  hauling  way  freights  run  only  every  other 
day  so  as  to  release  the  engine  and  crew  for  through 
work,  showing  that  the  scarcity  of  men  and  motive 
power  is  not  simply  imagination.  S.  D.  L. 


Dr.  Garfield  Appoints  Assistant. 

Washington,  May  9. — Dr.  Garfield  has  announced 
the  appointment  of  Cyrus  Garnsey,  Jr.,  to  be  Assist¬ 
ant  Fuel  Administrator.  The  Assistant  Adminis¬ 
trator  will  be  in  general  charge  of  the  administra¬ 
tive  work  of  the  Fuel  Administration.  He  will 
supervise  the  business '  office  of  the  administration, 
legal  matters,  the  fixing  of  operators’,  jobbers’  and 
retail  prices ;  conservation,  education  and  the  work 
of  the  State  Administrators. 

Mr.  Garnsey  was  born  at  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.,  in 
1861 ;  went  to  Kansas  City  in  1880  as  private  secre¬ 
tary  to  the  general  manager  of  the  Kansas  Rolling 
Mill  Company,  and  a  few  years  later  became  con¬ 
troller  of  the  Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott  &  Memphis 
Railroad,  running  from  Kansas  City  to  Birming¬ 
ham,  Ala.  In  1899  he  purchased  an  interest  in  and 
became  the  executive  head  of  the  Galloway  Coal 
Company  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  operating  mines  in 
Alabama.  At  the  same  time  he  became  general  man- 
agep  and  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Patterson 
Transfer  Company,  the  largest  transfer  and  ware¬ 
housing  company  in  the  South,  located  in  Memphis. 
On  January  1,  1917,  he  sold  out  his  entire  interest 
in  the  coal  business  and  at  the  same  time  retired 
from  the  active  management  of  the  Patterson  Trans¬ 
fer  Company,  although  still  retaining  his  interest  in 
the  latter. 

Saward’s  Journal,  New  Coal .  Paper,  Makes 
Bow. 

New  York  Globe. 

The  first  number  of  a  new  coal  trade  periodical, 
Saward’s  Journal,  owned  by  heirs  of  the  late  Fred¬ 
erick  E.  Saward,  who  was  for  nearly  fifty  years 
editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Coal  Trade  Journal, 
appeared  today. 

The  editor  and  general  manager  of  the  new  paper 
is  Frederick  W.  Saward,  eldest  son  of  the  deceased, 
and  who  was  for  thirty-two  years  associated -with 
him  in  business.  All  of  the  former  editorial  and 
office  staff  of  the  Coal  Trade  Journal  are  identified 
with  the  new  publication,  which  has  established  its 
office  at  15  Park  Row. 


The  people  of  Berlin  must  go  through  six  bureaus 
to  get  permission  to  buy  a  bag  of  coal. 


May  11,  1918 


SAWARD’S  JOURNAL 


Would  Official  “Checker-Board**  Moves  Secure  Better 

Results  for  the  Trade? 


In  all  parts  of  the  country  advice  continues  to 
go  forth  with  regard  to  the  necessity  of  ordering 
coal  early,  and  thus  permitting  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  tonnage  to  be  delivered  while  weather  con¬ 
ditions  favor  transportation.  The  call  is  being 
responded  to  in  commendable  manner,  but  the 
anxious  buyer  who  has  been  feeling  about  for 
all  the  coal  upon'  which  he  might  lay  his  hands 
finds  it  quite  impossible  to  secure  deliveries  on 
the  orders  which  have  been  coaxed  out  of  him 
by  fuel  administrators,  local  community  boards, 
and  the  others  who  are  pleading  so  for  coal  users 
to  place  orders  while  the  placing  is  good. 

Meanwhile  pooling  offices,  the  Railroad  Ad¬ 
ministration  and  others  engaged  in  distribution 
are  doing  the  best  they  can,  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  to  prevent  the  serious  coal  shortage 
which  is  bound  to  be  felt  later  in  the  year.  The 
entire  situation  revolves  around  one  fundamental 
point,  as  we  see  it,  the  fact  that  transportation 
facilities  are  entirely  inadequate,  even  though 
operated  to  the  highest  possible  point  of  effici¬ 
ency,  and  that  fact  stands  out  in  sphinx-like 
contrast  against  all  the  glittering  hopes  of  deliv¬ 
ering  sufficient  tonnage  before  next  fall  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  situation  which  is  already  foreseen. 

The  railroad  administrators  will  do  all  that 
they  can,  of  course.  The  coal  producers  are 
turning  out  more  coal  than  ever  before  in  the 
history  of  the  country,  and  stand  ready  to  turn 
out  tonnage  fully  up  to  their  highest  possible 
capacity  if  provision  is  made  for  the  supplying 
of  adequate  cars  to  the  mines.  The  fast  mid¬ 
night  train  from  Buffalo  arrives  at  New  York  an 
hour  late  and  we  are  told  by  the  darky  porter 
that  we  were  held  up  en  route  to  permit  a  train 
of  freight  cars  to  pass.  Freight  has  the  right  of 
way,  and  quite  properly  it  should  have.  Yet, 
withal,  the  transportation  situation  improves 
little. 

Meanwhile  New  England  Fuel  Administrator, 
J.  J.  Storrow,  reminds  bituminous  users  in  that 
most  important  manufacturing  center  of  the 
country,  that  they  face  grave  possibilities  with 
respect  to  their  coal  supply  and  urges  them  to 
adopt  all  possible  measures  for  the  economical 
use  of  tonnage,  so  that  what  tonnage  is  received 
by  them  at  their  plants  may  go  the  furthest  pos¬ 
sible  distance. 

The  Universal  Protest. 

All  sections  of  the  country  are  clamoring  for 
coal,  fearful  of  the  inevitable  results  of  next  fall 
and  winter.  In  the  face  of  this  fact,  we  hear  that 
D.  W.  Kuhn,  Fuel  Administrator  for  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  district,  located  right  in  the  heart  of  the 
country’s  largest  coal-producing  district,  urging 
the  stocking  up  of  coal  by  local  industries  in 
order  that  the  wagon  mines  in  and  about  that 
section  might  have  sufficient  business  to  keep 


Closer  Supervision  of  Tidewater  Business. 

J.  W.  Searles,  Deputy  Commissioner  of  the  Tide¬ 
water  Coal  Exchange  at  New  York,  has  sent  the  fol¬ 
lowing  letter  to  members  who  ship  to  the  local 
bituminous  pools : 

“Referring  to  the  recent  order  (1738,  dated  April 
1,  1918)  of  the  United  States  Fuel  Administration, 
establishing  regulations  relative  to  the  quality  and 
grades  of  coal  to  be  used  in  bunkering  steamships,  we 
have  been  instructed  to  notify  all  shippers  that  when 
orders  are  placed  at  the  piers  the  Tidewater  Coal 
Exchange  must  be  advised  the  name  of  the  con¬ 
signee,  on  commercial  coal;  and  the  name  of  the 
steamer  or  owner  of  same,  on  bunker  coal. 

“In  cases  of  diversions  after  boats  are  loaded,  the 
name  of  the  new  consignee  must  be  reported  to  this 
office;  when  two  or  more  steamers  are  supplied  with 
bunker  coal  from  one  boat,  this  office  must  be  ad¬ 
vised  the  amount  delivered  to  each. 

“Will  you  be  good  enough  to  arrange  accordingly 
and  oblige?” 


them  going  actively  throughout  the  summer 
season. 

Summing  up  all  of  the  reports,  both  on  their 
face  value  and  by  reading  between  the  lines,  is 
there  any  cause  for  wonder  at  the  bitter  fault¬ 
finding  of  the  average  coal  user?  A  close  study 
of  conditions  by  large  consumers  has  vindicated 
the  coal  producers  of  responsibility  for  the  situ¬ 
ation  that  exists.  The  Railroad  Administration, 
on  the  other  hand,  perhaps  has  not  had  time  to 
accomplish  wonderful  or  notable  results.  The 
newspapers  are  talking  a  great  deal  about  the 
need  for  ships  while  the  positive  evidences  of 
actual  ship-building  are  not  perhaps  quite  so 
encouraging. 

Meanwhile  we  read  of  the  official  opening  of 
canal  navigation  in  the  State  of  New  York,  by 
means  of  which  a  very  important  part  of  the 
country  is  hoping  for  real  relief  from  the  burden¬ 
some  worry  over  their  future  coal  supply.  But 
while  the  canal  will  very  shortly  be  opened  even 
the  question  of  the  type  of  barge  that  will  be 
permissible  for  use  over  the  inland  waterway 
route  is  yet  far  up  in  the  air,  while  ship-builders 
stand  ready  and  willing  to  do  all  in  their  power 
as  soon  as  the  word  is  given.  The  shipping  in¬ 
terests,  who  should  be  recognized  as  authorities, 
and  who  favor  the  building  of  wooden  barges  for 
the  reason  that  the  construction  of  such  vessels 
and  the  unusual  situation  which  requires  the  com¬ 
missioning  of  boats  with  all  possible  haste,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  limitations  of  time,  are  asked  to 
stand  quietly  by  while  academic  discussion  and 
red  tape  takes  its  full  course.  One  concern 
stands  ready  to  invest  a  veritable  fortune  in  the 
building  of  self-propelled  wooden  vessels  if  the 
Government  will  help  along  by  the  appropriation 
of  half  as  much  again,  and  yet  the  proposition 
hangs  fire. 

Such  a  state  of  affairs  as  exists  to-day  seems 
incredible  in  a  country  that  is  recognized  through¬ 
out  the  civilized  world  for  its  business  ability 
and  adaptability  to  the  management  of  big  affairs. 
In  view  of  such  a  condition  can  it  be  considered 
odd  that  the  average  buyer  of  coal,  who  has 
closely  acquainted  himself  with  the  facts,  should 
wonder  at  the  endless  stream  of  verbal  combat 
that  is  heard  at  Washington  and  the  lack  of  any 
apparent  results  following  all  of  the  proposed 
accomplishments  by  one  commission  and  an¬ 
other?  The  best  brains  in  one  line  of  business 
are  being  conscripted  for  the  purpose  of  secur¬ 
ing  the  best  results  in  another  channel  of  opera¬ 
tions  with  which  they  are  totally  unfamiliar,  and 
the  result  is  just  about  as  might  be  expected. 

Would  a  checker-board  move  be  in  order, 
placing  coal  men  where  they  should  be  and  other 
men  where  their  years  of  experience  might  enable 
them  to  secure  better  results  along  lines  with 
which  they  are  familiar? 


Government  control  is  gradually  shaping  railroad 
policies  more  and  more  definitely.  The  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  R.R.  is  no  longer  permitted  to  serve  lunches  to 

officers  and  clerks  at  Broad  Street  Station.  Follow- 

• 

ing  the  policies  of  many  banks,  the  management 
thought  that  this  was  an  economical  proposition.  It 
brought  the  clerks  back  to  their  desks  more  promptly 
than  would  otherwise  be  the  case,  preventing,  also, 
any  undue  diversion  during  the  noon  hour.  But  the 
Government  thinks,  it  would  appear,  only  of  the 
amount  of  money  involved  and  lunches  were  discon¬ 
tinued.  Furthermore,  officers  and  employees  are  for¬ 
bidden  to  include  in  their  expense  accounts  any 
money  spent  for  meals  in  their  home  town.  This 
may  be  all  right  in  the  villages  and  other  small 
places,  but,  it  is  a  petty  hardship  in  the  case  of  those 
stationed  in  the  large  places. 

Playing  fair  is  a  winner  in  business. 

Satisfied  customers  build  up  a  satisfactory  busi¬ 
ness. 


Reserve  Coal  Bile  to  Protect  \\  agon  Mines 
at  Pittsburgh. 

D.  W.  Kuhn,  Federal  Fuel  Administrator  for 
the  Pittsburgh  district  has  initiated  a  movement 
of  advance  buying,  which  it  is  expected  will  in¬ 
sure  a  100  per  cent,  coal  supply  for  local  industries 
and  domestic  consumers  next  fall  and  winter. 
The  plan  proposed  is  a  co-operative  movement 
of  manufacturers,  city  and  county  authorities  and 
wagon  mine  operators  to  establish  a  reserve  of 
200,000  tons,  evidently  through  the  medium  of 
pooling  tonnage  requirements  and  locating  enor¬ 
mous  piles  at  various  convenient  points  for  local 
distribution  and  consumption. 

Under  the  strenuous  conditions  that  prevailed 
last  winter  it  was  found  that  even  the  city  of 
Pittsburgh,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  largest 
bituminous  producing  district  in  the  country 
ran  dangerously  low  on  coal  supply  and,  in  fact,  the 
operations  of  many  manufactories  were  curtailed 
through  the  fear  of,  if  not  the  actual  presence  of, 
coal  famine  conditions.  It  was  found  necessary 
to  urge  the  owners  of  wagon  mines  to  open  up 
and  deliver  their  product  by  wagon  to  consumers 
in  the  district,  and  this  tended  to  alleviete  the 
strenuousness  of  the  situation.  The  wagon  mine 
operators  were  further  urged  by  the  local  fuel  board 
to  invest  more  heavily  in  equipping  themselves 
lor  greater  output  of  tonnage,  and  this  they  did 
in  full  confidence  that  their  interests  would  be 
protected  as  a  result  of  the  move. 

However,  it  was  found  with  the  return  of  milder 
weather  that  there  was  insufficient  business  of¬ 
fered  to  keep  the  wagon  mines  operating  on  a 
basis  which  would  prove  profitable  to  them,  and 
the  advantage  of  keeping  the  wagon  mines  busy 
during  the  summer  and  fall  is  one  of  the  propo¬ 
sitions  suggested  by  Administrator  Kuhn  as  a 
reason  for  prompt  consideration  of  the  reserve 
storage  pile  idea. 


Large  Cars  Trouble  Retailers. 

To  the  Editor: 

Like  all  reforms,  government  control  of  railroads 
and  the  indiscriminate  use  of  cars  have  made  a  lot 
of  trouble.  Retail  coal  pockets  not  designed  for  70- 
tonners,  nor  for  side  dumps,  have  been  handicapped 
in  their  usual  time  of  unloading.  The  strange  and 
various  contrivances  for  releasing  the  bottoms  of  the 
many  new  styles  call  for  a  variety  of  wrenches  and 
hammers  not  usually  found  in  coal  yards  and  a  lot 
of  native  ingenuity  has  had  to  be  exercised.  In 
many  cases  “the  help”  has  just  given  the  matter  up 
as  a  bad  job  and  the  Boss  himself  has  been  puzzled. 

The  old  cries  for  flats  for  team  tracks  are  no 
longer  heard  because  everyone  wants  tonnage  and 
the  “battleships”  help  more  than  that.  Trestles  are 
not  fashionable,  and  elevators  and  a  track  pit  seem 
to  be  the  most  economical  way  of  getting  coal  up 
in  the  air.  But  machinery  makes  for  degradation, 
especially  if  no  ladders  are  used  to  break  the  fall 
into  the  bins. 

That  some  serious  accidents  occurred  last  winter, 
due  to  the  ljw  hoppers  now  so  often  used  on  coal 
cars,  is  common  railroad  talk.  Only  a  little  ice  in 
the  middle  of  the  track,  acting  like  a  lever,  will 
derail  a  whole  train.  While  it  is  early  to  talk  of 
melting  device  for  thawing  frozen  coal,  yet  one 
shown  at  the  Springfield  convention  a  few  weeks  ago 
had  many  advantages,  for  it  was  handy  and  easily 
adapted  to  the  many  conditions  likely  to  occur. 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  May  8th.  E.  V.  Sidell. 


Declaring  the  present  price  of  $2.50  a  ton  is  too 
low,  and  that  an  increase  is  necessary  to  stimulate 
production,  representatives  of  the  North  Dakota  Lig¬ 
nite  Coal  Mine  Operators’  Association  have  asked 
the  Fuel  Administration  to  advance  the  price.  The 
operators  said  it  cost  from  $2.60  to  $2.80  a  ton  to 
produce  lignite  and  asked  a  price  that  would  give 
them  a  profit  of  25  cents  a  ton. 


No  matter  what  the  condition  of  business,  adver¬ 
tising  pays. 
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Opening  of  the  Barge  Canal  Traffic  and  Fundamental  Queries  That 
Suggest  Themselves  to  the  Experienced  Coal  Men. 

Consensus  of  Opinion  That  Fair  Profits  Must  Be  Allowed  Vessel  Owners  if  Best  Results  Are  to  Be  Achieved  With  New  Waterway. 


The  New  York  State  Barge  Canal,  which  it  is 
calculated,  by  many  of  those  who  have  been  in¬ 
terested  in  the  scheme  of  development  of  that 
waterway,  will  give  incalculable  aid  in  assisting 
coal  transportation  to  eastern  points  during  the 
coming  season,  will  be  officially  opened  on  Wed¬ 
nesday,  the  15th. 

Just  what  the  future  effect  upon  coal  trans¬ 
portation  will  be,  it  is  difficult  to  foretell  at  this 
time,  for  there  yet  remains  to  be  worked  out 
many  of  the  problems  with  respect  to  terminal 
facilities,  type  of  barge  equipment,  etc.  Such 
details  now  remain  in  the  hands  of  G.  A.  Tomlin¬ 
son,  of  Duluth,  •  general  manager  of  the '  Erie 
Canal  operations,  and  any  positive  prognostica¬ 
tions  as  to  the  beneficial  effect  from  utilization 
of  the  New  York  State  Canals  will  have  to  rest 
upon  such  decisions  as  are  arrived  at  .  under  his 
general  supervision. 

In  this  connection  it  might  be  said  that  the 
shipping  interests  have  lately  been  alarmed  at 
rumors  heard  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Tomlinson’s 
early  ideas  favor  permission  to  use  only  barges 
built  of  steel,  for  it  is  recognized  that  owing  to 
the  great  demand  for  steel  in  all  directions  the 
building  of  anything  like  an  adequate  fleet  of 
steel  barges  for  use  on  the  canals  must  of  neces¬ 
sity  be  a  slow  and  uncertain  undertaking.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  pointed  out  that  there  are 
a  great  many  shipyards  located  on  the  lakes  and 
at  points  adjacent  to  the  canals  themselves, 
which  are  ready  and  anxious  to  take  up  imme¬ 
diate  construction  of  timber  vessels.  In  fact, 
many  of  these  yards  are  at  present  standing  idle 
in  anticipation  ,  of  an  early  ruling  which  will  af¬ 
ford  them  steady  operation. 

There  will,  no  doubt,  be  much  heard  from 
parties  directly  interested  in  the  canal  proposi¬ 
tion,  with  respect  to  any  regulations  made  that 
do  not  seem  to  favor  early  and  most  expeditious 
movement  over  the  inlan.d  waterway  and  this 
must  be  considered  by  all  to  be  a  point  upon 
which  the  business  interests  involved  .will  have 
a  very  decisive  vote,  for  it  must  be  considered 
that  in  perfecting  the  New  York  canal  water¬ 
way  the  State  of  New  York  itself,  with  no  federal 
or  other  assistance,  spent  no  less  than  $154,800,- 
000.  Of  this  amount  a  special  $7,000,000  appro¬ 
priation  went  to  develop  what  is  known  as  the 
Cayuga  and  Seneca  Canal,  a  branch  of  the 
main  artery  and  built  with  a  view  particularly  to 
expedite  coal  movement  from  the  Pennsylvania 
coal  fields  to  canal  and  Hudson  River  points. 

Provision  for  this  Cayuga  and  Seneca  con¬ 
nection  was  made  in  1909,  six  years  after  work 
had  been  inaugurated  on  the  development  and  re¬ 
habilitation  of  the  old  Erie  Canal  system.  Much 
is  heard  with  respect  to  the  need  for  equipping 
many  points  along  the  canal  with  adequate  ter¬ 
minal  facilities  for,  there  are  as  yet  very  few 
places  at  which  coal  can  be  handled  from  or  into 
barges  in  a  very  quick  manner.  But  this  is  a  subject 
which  is  receiving  attention  at  the  hands  of  the  State 
Engineer’s  Office  and  already  we  see  considerable 
improvement  work  going  on  at  various  points. 

Ithaca  is  said  to  have  a  terminal  which,  though 
much  neglected  since  the  old  canal  days  of  40\or 
50  years  ago,  could  be  revived  to  good  order  as 
a  loading  point  for  the  shipments  over  the  Lehigh 
Valley,  while  at  Watkins,  at  the  head  of  Seneca 
Lake  (now  connected  with  Montour  Falls  by 
barge  canal)  there  is  also  a  terminal  which  could 
be  revived  to  serve  as  a  coal  loading  port. 

Perhaps,  the  most  important  feature  of  the 
entire  undertaking  will  be  the  style  of  barge  that 
is  finally  decided  upon  as  being  most  advantage¬ 
ous  for  use  on  the  canal  under  any  and  all  con¬ 
ditions.  It  is  recognized  that  the  chief  advantage 
of  canal'  utilization  is  in  the  carrying  of  bulk 


materials  such  as  grain,  oil,  coal,  etc,  and  one 
of  the  prominent  figures  among  those  who  are 
advocating  the  adoption  of  certain  styles  of 
vessels  has  proposed  a  barge  of  wooden  .construc¬ 
tion,  with  a  capacity  of  1,500  tons.  It  is  further 
proposed  that  each  third  barge  of  a  train  of 
barges,  so  to  speak,  shall  be  equipped  with  self- 
propelling  engines  driven  by  oil  fuel.  The 
particular  advantage  and  practicability  of  vessels 
of  this  type  for  use  on  the  canals  is  the  fact  that 
during  the  closed  months  of  the  year,  that  is.  to 
say,  during  that  period  that  the  canals  are  closed 
by  ice,  vessels  of  this  character  will  be  available 
for  use  in  the  coastwise  trade,  supplementing,  to 
a  very  material  degree,  the  bottoms  that  have 
been  plying  between  coast  loading-ports  and 
Down  East  points  during  the  earlier  months  of 
the  year.  When  it  is  considered  What  plight  the 
New  England  trade  is  in  at  present  and  is  bound 
to  continue  in  with  increasing  seriousness  as  the 
winter  season  rolls  -around,  it  will  be  readily  ap¬ 
preciated  that  anything  that  can  be  done  which 
will  give  even  the  least  assistance  in  aiding  the 
situation  in  that  section  should  be  seriously  con¬ 
sidered. 

It  has  been  said  that  wooden  vessels  of  small 
type,  250  tons  capacity  and  upwards,  might  s'erve 
as  very  appropriate  storage  places  for  coal  during 
the  closed  months  on  the  canal,  freezing  up  at 
local  docks  and  terminals  along  the  line,  the 
tonnage  therein  to  be  drawn  upon  by  the  adja¬ 
cent  community  during  the  season  of  active  coal¬ 
burning,  but  with  good  healthy  movement  in  the 
summer  and  fall  to  places  immediately  adjacent 
to  the  canal,  there  will  probably  be  no  necessity 
for  regarding  the  “boat  storage”  idea  as  against 
the  proposition  of  vessel  availability  for  Use  in 
the  coast  and  river  trade  during  the  winter 
season. 

It  is  very  fortunate  that  liberal  ideas  as  to  ac¬ 
commodations  for  larger  vessels  prevailed  in  the 
opinions  of  those  who  had  in  hand  the  making 
plans  for  the  construction  of  the  New  York  State 
Canal,  for  it  is  understood  that  while  the  old 
Erie  Canal  system  permitted  the  use  of  vessels 
only  100  feet  in  length  and  17  feet  in  width,  which 
meant  a  capacity  of  only  about  250  tons,  the  new 
canal  system  will  float  vessels  300  feet  long  and 
44  feet  wide,  having  a  capacity  of  3,000  tons. 
When  it  is  considered  that  no  further  back  than 
.1892,  the  Tuscarora,  with  a  capacity  of  only  3,000' 
tons  was  the  largest  vessel  that  floated  on  the 
Great  Lakes,  it  will  be  seen  what  great  ad¬ 
vantages  attaches  to  the  fact  that  vessels  of  this 
size  can  be  utilized  over  the  canal  route. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  Alexander  R.  Smith,  editor 
of  the  Marine  News,  and  who  served  as  secretary 
of  the  Barge  Canal  Terminal  Committee  that 
visited  many  of  the  countries  in  Europe  in  1910* 
to  make  a  study  of  canal  navigation  and  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  the  best  results  were  being 
achieved,  an  important  point  in  connection  *with 
the  handling  of  New  York  State  canal  traffic 
will  be  permission  for  exploitation  by  independent 
interests,  and  the  affording  of  sufficient  profits 
to  boat  owners  who  will  operate  over  the  system. 
It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  Government  authori¬ 
ties  will  take  in  hand  the  commandeering  bf 
vessels  that  ply  over  the  canal  route  but  if  the 
law  makers  do  not  arrange  matters  so  that  a 
liberal  profit  can  be  had  the  shipping  interests 
will  have  no  inclination  to  build  vessels,  and  as 
the  beneficial  results  from  the  canal  system  will 
be  regulated  entirely  by  the  bottom  tonnage  that 
is  available,  the  importance  of  this  point  is 
recognized  by  all.  In  Europe,  where  the  canal 
proposition  has  been  under  careful  study  from 
the  viewpoint  of  state  economy  for  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  years,  it  has  been  found  that  with  the 


absence  of  the  usual  competition  between  rail¬ 
roads  and  canal,  and  the  adoption  of  principles 
such  as  through  billing,  and  the  elimination  of 
private  routing,  the  canals  have  supplemented 
railroad  transportation  to  a  very  satisfactory  de¬ 
gree. 

The  vital  requisite  under  present-day  conditions 
is  to  get  coal  tonnage  to  market  in  sufficient 
volume  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  famine 
conditions  that  were  painfully  witnessed  last 
winter.  If  by  permitting  a  good  profit  to  the 
vessel  interests  this  end  can  be  accomplished, 
then  by  all  means  let  the  authorities  loosen  the 
reins  and  expedite  as  much  as  possible  the  build¬ 
ing  of  ships  and  erecting  of  handling  facilities 
that  will  afford  the  opportunity  to  get  the  coal 
as  near  the  point  of  consumption  as  possible  be- 
for  the  winter  season  of  1918-19  rolls  around. 


Thompson  Properties  Secured 
by  Big  Financial  Interests. 

Coal  Lands  in  Pennsylvania  Aggregating  275,000  Acres 
Involved  in  Deal. 

Although  a  similar  report  had  previously  been 
denied,  it  was  brought  out  in  a  hearing  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  last  Saturday  that  options  on  the  J.  V. 
Thompson  coal  properties,  embracing  some  275,000 
acres  in  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia,  had  been 
taken  up  by  financiers  identified  with  the  National 
City  Bank  of  New  York. 

By  the  terms  of  the  agreement  approximately 
$25,000,000  will  be  paid  for  the  properties  to  the 
trustees  in  bankruptcy  of  Thompson,  Secured 
claims  are  to  be  paid  in  full  and  the  unsecured 
creditors  will  receive  40  cents  on  the  dollar.  The 
secured  claims  amount  to  $19,758,000  and  the  un¬ 
secured  claims  to  approximately  $12,000,000. 

Samuel  Untermyer  and  Arthur  M.  Wickwire 
of  New  York  and  A.  Leo  Weil  of  Pittsburg, 
counsel  for  the  Thompson  trustees  in  bank¬ 
ruptcy,  appeared  before  the  judges  of  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  and  presented 
the  affidavit  of  James  Farrell  Sperry  of  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  an  associate  of  Louis  W.  Hill  in  the  Great 
Northern  Railroad,  in  which  it  was  declared  that 
the  option  given  to  Ralph  J.  Young,  also  of  St. 
Paul,  by  the  trustees  in  bankruptcy  has  just  been 
accepted. 

While  negotiations  have  been  recently  carried 
on  by  the  trustees  in  bankruptcy  with  men  con¬ 
nected  with  the  National  City  Bank,  it  is  under¬ 
stood  that  among  the .  financial  interests  which 
are  to  take  over  the  Thompson  property  are  the 
Havemeyer  sugar  interests  and  the  Great  North¬ 
ern  Railroad. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  obtain  the  assent  of  the 
capital  issue  committee  of  the  Fed’eral  Reserve 
Board  to  complete  the  transaction  it  is  said,  and 
altogether  six  months  will  be  necessary  for  the 
completion  of  the  deal  when  the-  transfer  can  be 
made  by  the  United  States  District  Court. 


Shipments  of  bituminous  coal  over  the  Pittsburgh 
&  Lake  Erie  RR.  during  the  first  two  months  of  1918 
amounted  to  2,288,085  tons,  compared  with  1,852,478 
tons  during  same  period  of  1917,  an  increase  of 
425,607  tons,  or  22.9  per  cent.  Coke  tonnage  hauled 
during  the  two  months  this  year  amounted  to  1,176,- 
867  tons,  against  1,094,330  tons  in  1917,  an  increase  of 
82,537  tons,  or  7.5  per  cent. 


.Retail  prices  at  Dundee,  N.  Y.,  are  as  follows : 
egg,  $8;  stove  and  chestnut,  $8.20;  pea  coal,  $7.20. 
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New  York  Trade  Organizes 

for  Red  Cross  Drive. 

Committee  Chairmen  Appointed  to  Assist  in  Raising 
Second  $100,000,000  War  Fund. 

At  a  meeting  held  in  the  office  of  Williams  & 
Peters  last  Wednesday  representatives  of  the  whole¬ 
sale  and  retail  coal  trade  of  Manhattan  Borough 
laid  plans  for  taking  part  in  the  approaching  cam¬ 
paign  of  the  American  Red  Cross  to  raise  a  second 
war  fund  of  $100,000,000.  The  big  drive  starts  on 
May  20.  in  accordance  with  the  President’s  pro¬ 
clamation  issued  last  Tuesday,  and  will  continue  for 
a  week. 

R.  H.  Williams,  general  chairman  of  the  Industrial 
Campaign  Committee  for  the  Coal,  Ice  and  Wood 
Division,  presided  at  the  meeting,  the  principal  work 
of  which  was  to  elect  chairmen  for  the  various  trade 
divisions  and  instruct  them  as  to  their  duties. 

Harry  E.  Meeker,  of  Meeker  &  Co.,  was  chosen 
chairman  of  the  sub-committee  for  the  wholesale 
anthracite  division;  James  A.  Hill,  president  of  the 
Knickerbocker  Fuel  Co.,  was  selected  to  head  the 
bituminous  division,  while  George  J.  Eltz,  of  the 
Thedford-Eltz  Coal  Co.,  was  named  to  conduct  the 
campaign  among  the  retail  trade. 

Each  of  these  chairmen  will  select  his  own  sub¬ 
committee,  to  consist  of  one  representative  from 
every  coal  office  in  his  division.  Each  committee 
member  will  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  collecting 
contributions  from  everyone  connected  with  his  own 
office,  from  president  to  office  boy,  and  in  the  case 
of  retail  firms  the  campaign  will  be  carried  to  the 
drivers,  yardmen  and  other  outside  employees. 
Every  person  subscribing  to  the  fund,  no  matter  how 
small  the  amount,  will  receive  a  Red  Cross  button 
and  name  will  be  placed  on  the  Honor  Roll. 

Thomas  F.  Farrell,  of  William  Farrell  &  Son,  was 
elected  treasurer  of  the  General  Committee,  the  other 
members  of  which  are  R.  H.  Williams  (chairman), 
Ralph  H.  Perry,  Harry  T.  Peters,  Reeve  Schley,  T. 
H.  Watkins  and  James  A.  Hill.  The  divisional 
chairmen  are  as  follows :  M.  F.  Burns,  Coal ;  Harry 
Bailey,  Ice,  and  Elmer  Clark,  Wood. 


Baltimore  News  Notes. 

Coal  men  here  are  interested  in  the  statement  that 
the  bituminous  production  last  week  averaged  5.7% 
increase  over  the  preceeding  week,  the  Washington 
Fuel  Administration  giving  credit  to  better  car 
movement  due  to  the  zone  plan.  Locally  there  have 
been  some  complications,  but  the  spirit  of  the  trade 
is  to  give  every  opportunity  to  the  Government  to 
work  out  a  solution  before  there  is  any  undue 
criticism. 

When  a  distinct  shortage  of  soft  coal  developed 
here  last  week  by  reason  of  failure  of  direct  con¬ 
signments,  the  Fuel  Administrator  of  Maryland  got 
busy  with  the  producing  section  and  railroad  com¬ 
mittees  and  secured  a  promise  of  diversion  of  300 
cars,  or  about'  15,000  tons.  This  coal  which  came 
through  gradually  helped  to  tide  over  a  rather  tight 
situation  in  some  quarters. 

The  Taylor-Offutt  Coal  Co.  has  been  organized  at 
Oakland,  Md.  The  officers  are:  President,  H.  N. 
Taylor,  of  Philadelphia;  vice-president.  William  R. 
Offutt;  secretary,  Julius  C.  Renninger,  both  of  Oak¬ 
land;  treasurer.  William  W.  Justice,  Philadelphia. 
The  company  plans  to  develop  800  acres  three  miles 
out  from  Oakland. 

The  trade  here  is  interested  in  the  move  of  the 
Shipping  Board  which  has  awarded  contracts  for  50 
barges  of  3,500  tons  each  for  the  coastwise  coal 
trade.  So  many  coastwise  vessels  have  been  with¬ 
drawn  from  that  business  for  over-seas  deliveries 
that  it  is  necessary  to  create  a  new  fleet  if  the  coast¬ 
wise  trade  is  to  be  maintained. 

City  Register  Gwynn  has  been  named  to  pur¬ 
chase  coal  for  Baltimore’s  municipal  needs.  W.  H. 


The  power  house  and  boiler  house  of  the  Fort 
Pitt  mine. of  the  Central  Ohio*  Coal  Co.,  located 
across  the  Ohio  River  from  Wheeling,  W.  Va., 
were  burned  recently  by  fire  believed  to  have  been 
of  incendiary  origin.  The  mine  employed  about  400 
men. 


Dr.  Garfield  Asks  for  S4, 375, 000. 

Washington,  May  9. — Dr.  Harry  A.  Garfield, 
United  States  Fuel  Administrator,  has  again  been 
compelled  to  revise  his  estimates  of  what  it  will 
cost  him  to  operate  his  division  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  during  the  next  fiscal  year.  He  has  sub¬ 
mitted  to  Congress,  through  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment,  a  new  estimate  of  expenditures,  in 
which  he  asks  for  a  total  of  $4,575,000.  Dr.  Gar¬ 
field,  in  his  original  estimates  sent  to  Congress, 
placed  his  expenditures  at  $2,500,000.  He  revised 
this  estimate  in  January,  when  he  asked  for 
$3,750,000. 

Dr.  Garfield  stated  in  a  letter  to  Secretary  of 
Treasury  McAdoo  that  unforseen  activities  of 
the  Fuel  Administration  made  the  increase  neces¬ 


sary.  He  itemized  the  amounts  as  follows: 

Salaries  .  $2,392,000 

Temporary  employment  .  381,000 

Travel  expenses  .  750,000 

Services  other  than  personal.  565,000 

Supplies  and  equipment  .  368,000 

Purchase,  operation  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  motor  car  for  Ad¬ 
ministration  officials  .  10,000 

Law  books,  periodicals,  etc....  5,000 

Rent  .  104,000 

J.  R.  C. 


Retail  Prices  Announced. 

An  important  development  of  the  recent  past 
has  been  the  official  promulgation  of  retail  prices 
for  the  Pittsburgh  district,  on  the  basis  of  $4.50 
per  ton  at  the  retail  yard,  plus  a  graded  delivery 
charge  ranging  from  $1  a  ton  on  level  ground  to 
$2  for  hill  districts  for  all  lump  or  screened  coal, 
with  the  provision  for  an  advance  of  25  cents 
a  ton  after  September  1.  Coke  for  retail  trade  is 
fixed  at  $9.50  at  the  yard  and  anthracite  at  $9.75. 
Increases  of  25  cents  for  coke  and  30  cents  for 
anthracite  after  September  1  were  also  provided. 

In  connection  with  this  announcement  came 
the  additional  information  that  clears  up  for  all 
time  the  relation  of  the  wagon  mine  owner  and 
the  retailer,  this  question  having  been  pressed 
for  an  answer  for  some  months.  The  ruling  has 
been  made  now  by  the  Fuel  Administration  that 
wagon  mines,  even  when  located  in  the  city  of 
Pittsburgh,  and  hauling  coal  direct  from  the  mine 
by  truck  to’  consumer,  cannot  charge  the  retailers’ 
price  blit  can  only  charge  the  maximum  price  of 
$3.12  at  the  pit,  plus  a  reasonable  charge  for 
hauling.  The  situation  is  peculiar,  as  there  is 
considerable  wagon  mine  trade  in  the  Pittsburgh 
district,  and  some  of  these  are  now  considering 
the  plan  of  withdrawing  from  all  delivery  of  coal 
but  offering  to  all  comers,  at  the  mines,  coal  at 
the  usual  tipple  rate  of  $2.70  per  ton,  and  thus 
encourage  consumers  to  do  their  own  hauling, 
especially  where  there  are  large  office  buildings, 
department  stores,  etc.,  to  become  interested. 


Public  Contracts  Awarded  at  Syracuse. 

Contracts  for  supplying  coal  to  various  city 
buildings  and  institutions  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
have  been  awarded  by  the  Board  of  Contract  and 
Supply.  Prices  are  higher  than  ever  before,  but 
the  city  ordered  as  large  a  supply  delivered  be¬ 
fore  fall  as  the  dealers  can  handle,  fearing  the 
chance  than  some  sizes  may  be  scarce  again  next 
winter.  • 

Kelly  Brothers  obtained  the  contracts  for 
supplying  all  of  the  city  buildings  except  those  in 
the  east  district,  which  will  be  supplied  by  F.  R. 
Peck.  The  prices,  which  have  been  fixed  by  the 
government,  range  from  $8.50  a  ton  for  grate 
coal  to  $6.75  a  ton  for  pea  coal.  The  dealers  have 
reserved  the  right  to  advance  prices  if  the  gov¬ 
ernment  allows  an  increase  before  delivery  is 
completed. 

According  to  William  A.  Gere,  deputy  city 
engineer  in  charge  of  public  buildings,  the  city 
will  be  compelled  to  provide  extra  funds  for  the 
purchase  of  coal.  Appropriations  made  in  the 
budget  will  not  cover  the  increase  in  cost. 


Bituminous  Price  Changes. 


Revisions  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  Colorado,  Montana, 
Kentucky,  and  Tennessee 

Washington,  May  9. — New  maximum  prices  lor 
coal  at  the  mines  in  Indiana  and  Montana  and  in 
some  qf  the  sections  of  Illinois,  Colorado,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  and  Tennessee  have  been  fixed  by  the 
Fuel  Administration.  These  prices,  which  be¬ 
came  effective  on  May  1,  are  as  follows: 

Indiana — Mine-run,  $2.00;  prepared  sizes,  *2.20;  slack 
or  screenings,  $1.70.  Brazil  block — Mine  run.  $2.95;  pre¬ 
pared  sizes,  $3.25;  slack  or  screenings,  $1.70.  The 
former  prices  were:  $1.95,  $2.20  and  $1.70,  respectively, 
on  Indiana  grades;  and  $2.95  for  prepared  sizes  and 
$1.70  for  slack  or  screenings  on  Brazil  Block. 

Montana — Mine-run,  $2.70;  prepared  sizes,  $3.60  ;  slack 
or  screenings,  $1.00.  The  former  prices  were:  Mine- 
run.  $2.65;  prepared  sizes,  $3.30;  slack  or  screenings, 
$1.50. 

Illinois  (Macon  County): — Mine-run,  $2.25;  prepared 
sizes,  $2.50;  slack  or  screenings,  $1.70. 

Colorado  (coal  mined  by  the  Williamsburg  Slope  Coal 
Company  at  Florence,  Fremont  County) — Mine-run, 
$2.25;  prepared  sizes,  $4.25;  slack  or  screenings,  $1.25. 

Kentucky  (Blue  Gem  coal  mined  in  Knox  and  Whit¬ 
ley  Counties  by  the  operators  who  are  members  of  the 
Tri-County  Blue  Gem  Coal  Operators’  Association) — 
Mine-run,  $3.55;  prepared  sizes,  $3.80;  slack  or  screen¬ 
ings,  $2.40. 

Tennessee  (Blue  Gem  coal  mined  in  Campbell  County 
by  operators  who  are  members  of  the  Tri-County  Blue 
Gem  Coal  Operators’  Association) — Mine-run,  $3.55;  pre¬ 
pared  sizes,  $3.80;  slack  or  screeniftgs,  $2.40. 

Prices  fixed  for  Colorado,  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and 
Illinois  in  districts  indicated  are  based  upon  re-classifica¬ 
tions  and  former  prices  for  comparison  are  not  available. 

Operators  who  have  complied  with  the  terms  of  the 
wage  advance  agreement  will  be  permitted  to  add  forty- 
five  cents  a  ton  to  the  selling  prices  at  the  mines. 


Coal  Business  of  New  York  Harbor. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  number  of  cars 
of  anthracite  and  bituminous  handled  over  all  the 
railroad  coal  piers  in  New  York  harbor  for  several 
days  past,  as  reported  by  the  Regional  Director  Gen¬ 
eral  of  Railroads  : 


Date. 

Anthracite. 

Bituminous. 

April 

25 . 

.  1,934 

929 

April 

26 . 

.  1,008 

854 

April 

27 . 

.  1,101 

990 

April 

28 . 

.  292 

382 

April 

29 . 

.  1,246 

987 

April 

30 . 

.  1,200 

938 

May 

1 . 

.  1,087 

985 

May 

2 . 

.  1,037 

1,017 

May 

3 . 

.  1,240 

844 

May 

4 . 

.  1,200 

1,037 

May 

5 . 

396 

May 

6 . 

.  1,229 

1.030 

May 

7 . 

.  1,222 

979 

May 

8 . 

.  1,175 

1,001 

Dumpings  of  anthracite  in  the  week  ending  May  8 
aggregated  7,246  cars,  as  compared  with  6,968  cars  in 
the  preceding  week  and  7,898  cars  two  weeks  ago. 

The  bituminous  dumpings  totaled  6,304  cars  during 
the  past  week,  as  against  6,065  for  the  week  ending 
May  1  and  6,014  for  the  week  ending  April  24. 


Mr.  Calloway  Urges  Early  Buying  of 
Bituminous. 

While  in  Pittsburgh  a  few  days  ago  A.  W.  Callo¬ 
way,  who  is  in  charge  of  bituminous  distribution  for 
the  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration,  issued  a  statement 
urging  industrial  and  domestic  users  Qf  soft  coal  to 
make  every  effort  to  accumulate  stocks  during  the 
summer  months. 

“To  run  the  abnormal  demands  of  the  Government 
and  care  for  the  normal  consumption  of  bituminous 
coal  in  this  country  this  year,  we  will  need  an  in- . 
crease  in  production  of  more  than  60,000,000  tons 
this  year,”  said  Mr.  Calloway. 

“In  the  Fuel  Administration  we  are  reckoning  on  a 
shortage  of  about  78,000,000  tons,  unless  the  lesser 
essentials  are  able  to  get  along  with  that  much  less 
coal.  New  England  alone  will  requjre  over  8,000,000 
tons  more  than  last  year.  The  industrial  district, 
east  of  Harrisburg,  will  have  to  have  28,100,000  tons. 
Every  ship  launched  means  that  the  Government  will 
require  additional  coal  for  it. 

“Every  coal  car  that  can  be  released  from  service 
in  this  section  will  provide  a  car  of  coal  for  the 
war  program  of  the  nation.” 
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Ohio  Trade  Notes. 


Mine  Developments  Restricted  by  New  Order — 
Women  Studying  Coal  Situation. 

An  order  has  been  received  by  coal  carrying  rail¬ 
roads  in  Ohio,  which  effectually  stops  much  of  the 
mine  development  work  projected  in  this  State.  The 
order  follows :  “Under  existing  conditions,  it  is  felt 
that  the  expenditure  of  money  and  labor  is  inadvis¬ 
able  for  the  construction  of  branch  lines  for  the  open¬ 
ing  of  new  coal  mines,  in  view  of  the  necessary  un¬ 
productive  work  incident  to  such  undertakings;  un¬ 
less  there  are  some  special  reasons  other  than  those 
generally  applicable  to  such  cases,  in  which  event 
the  matter  should  be  submitted  to  this  office,  with 
full  information,  in  order  that  proper  investigation 
may  be  made  to  determine  if  the  proposed  develop¬ 
ment  is  in  keeping  with  the  general  policy  of  the 
Director  General.’’ 

Plans  are  now  being  made  by  the  Pursglove-Maher 
Coal  Company  to  open  a  new  coal  mine  to  tap  the 
coal  owned  by  the  company  between  Glencove  and 
St.  Clairsville. 

The  Shadyside  Coal  Company  of  Shadyside,  O., 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $10,000  to 
mine  and  sell  coal.  The  incorporators  are  R.  C. 
Williams,  Ish  Soles,  Joseph  V.  Eddy,  Jacob  Schram 
and  D.  D.  Schram. 

A  survey  of  the  coal  situation  as  it  affects  private 
users  is  under  way  by  the  women  of  Ohio.  The 
work  is  under  the  charge  of  the  Women’s  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense  and  is 
planned  to  cover  the  entire  State.  To  make  the  sur¬ 
vey  as  complete  as  possible  it  is  planned  to  visit  1,000 
typical  families  in  Columbus,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati, 
Toledo  and  Dayton.  In  other  cities,  such  as  Cantou, 
Akron,  Youngstown,  Zanesville,  and  Marion  the  sur¬ 
vey  will  be  made  with  data  from  500  typical  families. 
The  object  is  to  see  how  many  families  have  provided 
themselves  with  coal  for  the  coming  winter. 

W.  K.  Field,  president  of  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co., 
who  still  has  his  residence  in  Columbus  despite  his 
duties  in  Pittsburgh,  while  on  a  recent  visit  here  said 
his  company  had  purchased  $9,000,000  of  the  First, 
Second  and  Third  Liberty  Loans.  He  said  the  com¬ 
pany  would  hold  these  bonds,  as  there  is  no  merit 
in  a  corporation  buying  bonds  and  then  disposing  of 
them.  The  New  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.,  which  has 
headquarters  in  the  Spahr  Building,  Columbus,  pur¬ 
chased  $1,000,050  Liberty  Bonds. 

The  Ohio  War  Board  has  issued  a  warning  to  the 
coal  buying  public  asking  that  they  get  in  their  supply 
for  next  winter  at  this  time.  Among  other  things 
contained  in  the  statement  are :  Every  ton  ordered 
now  will  permit  the  railroads  to  haul  a  ton  of  food 
or  materials  for  war  industries  later.  Will  guarantee 
a  household  supply  for  next  winter  before  the  move¬ 
ment  of  coal  to  the  lakes  and  the  Northwest.  Will 
permit  the  local  dealer  to  lay  in  a  reserve  stock  so 
that  he  may  meet  any  unforeseen  demand  or 
emergency,  such  as  would  be  caused  by  heavy  bliz¬ 
zards  with  a  consequent  tieup  of  traffic. 

The  Ajax  Block  Coal  Co.,  of  Columbus,  has  started 
loading  at  its  new  mine  located  on  the  Hocking 
Valley  Railway  at  Beaumont.  The  tract  connecting 
the  mine  with  the  main  line,  a  distance  of  about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile,  has  been  completed.  It  is  a 
shaft  mine  and  a  large  acreage  of  No.  6  vein  is 
tapped.  It  is  expected  to  increase  the  capacity  in 
order  to  produce  1,200  tons  daily. 

Up  to  the  middle  of  the  week  no  announcement  has 
been  received  of  the  appointment  of  a  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
trator  for  Ohio  to  succeed  H.  H.  Johnson,  who  re¬ 
signed  several  weeks  ago.  In  the  meantime  the  Ohio 
department  is  to  be  operated  by  the  former  executive 
secretary,  C.  S.  Mayer. 


Howard  S.  Bowns,  of  the  firm  of  Pattison  & 
Bowns,  No.  1  Broadway,  has  just  been  commis¬ 
sioned  a  Major  in  the  Ordnance  Department  of 
the  Army.  Major  Bowns  has  been  detailed  for 
duty  at  Washington,  where  it  is  understood  he 
will  have  charge  of  the  distribution  of  bituminous 
coal  to  the  various  Government  departments  and 
munition  works. 


Buffalo  Trade  Notes. 

The  long-existing  blockade  of  the  Erie  RR.  at 
Hornell  has  been  lifted  at  last  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  another  will  not  be  put  on  right  away.  It  es¬ 
pecially  hampered  the  Shawmut  railroads,  as  they 
used  that  point  as  an  outlet  to  certain  eastern  ter¬ 
ritory.  A. coal  shipper  once  last  winter  reported  that 
he  had  seen  five  miles  of  coal  cars  tied  up  in  that 
blockade. 

The  Lackawanna  is  doing  some  repairs  to  the 
boilers  of  its  car  dump  before  opening  the  season  of 
lake  shipments.  The  Erie  is  quite  a  salt  shipper  and 
has  already  loaded  a  cargo  or  two  this  season  through 
its  coal  trestle  for  the  upper  lakes. 

Canadian  visitors  are  still  numerous,  all  anxious 
for  anthracite.  Among  the  latest  comers  are  D.  E. 
Viney,  of  St.  Marys,  Ont. ;  H.  H.  Rudolph,  of 
Weston;  E.  F.  Tuley,  of  Frankfort,  and  William 
Hogg,  of  Waterloo. 

William  M.  Campbell,  vice-president  of  W.  B. 
Nicol  &  Co.,  has  returned  from  his  wedding  trip, 
which  was  enjoyed  at  Atlantic  City  and  other  coast 
points.  The  bride  was  Miss  Florence  Parks,  of  Buf¬ 
falo.  Residence  will  be  on  Lansdale  Road,  Buffalo. 

Secretary  George  H.  Bortz,  of  W.  A.  Stone  &  Co., 
came  up  from  the  Uniontown,  Pa.,  headquarters  late 
last  week,  visited  the  Buffalo  office  and  also  made  a 
trip  to  the  Toronto  office  with  W.  E.  Auld,  the 
Buffalo  representative. 

The  Corson  By-Product  Coal  Corporation,  a  Buf¬ 
falo  Company,  which  lately  opened  a  mine  at  Elk- 
horn  City,  Ky.,  reports  a  serious  shortage  of  miners. 
With  a  sufficient  force  the  output  could  be  run  up  to 
300  tons  now,  with  an  increase  to  500  by  July.  The 
coal  seam  was  estimated  at  four  feet  at  the  outset, 
but  much  of  it  proves  to  be  eight  feet,  with  an 
average  of  not  less  than  six.  A  new  seam,  half  a 
mile  distant,  has  just  been  discovered. 

The  effort  of  County  Fuel  Administrator,  Howard 
A.  I  orman,  to  secure  a  practical  coal  man  to  take 
the  management  of  the  department  continues.  The 
effort  is  to  secure  the  services  of  H.  J.  Huntsinger, 
who  retired  from  the  coal  business  about' a  year  ago. 

The  Pittsburgh  &  Shawmut  Coal  Co.  reports 
miner';  enough  to  produce  all  the  coal  that  can  be 
moved  by  the  cars  available  but  does  not  call  the 
trade  in  general  very  active.  Vice-President  J.  R. 
Barnett  is  soon  to  make  a  trip  to  New  York. 

Buffalo  buyers  of  liberty  bonds  distinguished  them¬ 
selves,  taking  what  is  expected  to  exceed  $40,000,000, 
on  a  quota  of  about  $28,000,000.  C.  L.  Couch,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Trades’  Advisory  Committee,  has  issued 
a  circular,  which  shows  that  of  the  78  committees  72 
went  over  their  quotas,  20  went  over  twice  and  five, 
three  times.  He  now  returns  to  the  coal  trade,  having 
given  a  month  to  the  bond  subscription  work. 

Hard  coal  shippers  are  receiving  published  'details 
of  the  strained  condition  of  the  coal  trade  in 
Michigan.  Attacks  are  made  on  W.  K.  Prudden,  the 
State  Fuel  Administrator,  and  added  to  them  there 
appears  a  big  displayed  statement  from  the  Eastern 
Ohio  Natural  Gas  Co.,  to  the  effect  that  it  cannot 
promise  even  former  amounts  of  gas  next  winter. 
All  of  which  increases  the  demand  for  coal,  if  such 
a  thing  is  possible. 


New  Head  of  West  Virginia  Department  of 
Mines. 

Announcement  was  made  at  Charleston  a  few 
days  ago  that  W.  J.  Heatherman,  of  Maxine,  Bonne 
County,  has  been  appointed  Chief  of  the  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  Department  of  Mines,  to  succeed  Earl  A. 
Henry,  whose  term  of  office  expired  December  31, 
1917.  The  delay  in  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Henry’s 
successor,  it  was  announced,  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  Governor  desired  plenty  of  time  to  make  a 
selection,  and  moreover  did  not  wish  to  put  a  new 
man  in  office  during  the  winter  months,  when  the 
danger  of  mine  explosions  is  greater  than  at  other 
seasons  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Heatherman  has  been  a  mining  man  all  his 
life,  having  begun  as  a  trapper  boy.  He  resigned  as 
general  manager  of  the  Maxine  Coal  Co.  to  accept 
his  new  .office.  "s 


Lake  Trade  Late  in  Opening. 

The  opening  of  the  Great  Lakes  is  again  very 
late,  which,  following  the  May  opening  last  sea¬ 
son  is  rather  odd,  just  as  the  heavy  winter  lately 
past,  followed  three  more  than  usually  severe 
ones.  The  slow  disappearance  of  the  ice  this 
spring  was  due,  though,  mainly  to  a  big  blockade 
in  Lake  St.  Clair,  which  held  till  some  days  after 
the  inter-lake  passages  were  open. 

The  coal  trade  on  the  lakes  is  in  a  rather  odd 
condition.  The  upper-lake  district  has  a  good 
supply  of  bituminous  in  spite  of  the  general 
shortage,  but  anthracite  is  wanted,  though  the 
shipping  companies  are  slow  to  meet  the  de¬ 
mand.  Most  of  them  had  no  surplus  when  the 
season  opened,  but  the  Lehigh  Valley  company 
has  loaded  more  than  100,000  tons  and  it  has 
later  on  been  joined  by  Williams  &  Peters,  while 
the  Lackawanna  company,  which  sometimes 
loads  all  winter  and  has  a  big  tonnage  ready  to 
go  as  soon  as  the  fleet  moves,  has  not  put  any 
afloat  yet.  It  will,  however,  do  so  in  a  few  days. 

And  now  the  demand  for  bituminous  has 
favored  the  assembling  of  an  unusually  large 
fleet  for  operation  from  Ohio  ports  to  the  St. 
Lawrence  River  district.  Rates  are  very  high, 
not  less  than  $2.90  net  per  ton  to  Montreal,  but 
the  idea  is  to  get  there,  so  the.  rate,  which  is 
considerably  more  than  the  all-rail  rate,  will  be 
paid. 

Anthracite  shipments  from  Oswego  and  Fair 
Haven  on  Lake  Ontario  are  normal,  but  the 
bituminous  movement  through  Sodus  Bay  is  like¬ 
ly  to  be  restricted  on  account  of  a  misunderstand¬ 
ing  between  the  shippers  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  over  demurrage  charges. 


T.  R.  Brown  in  Charge  of  Conservation  Work 
in  Pittsburgh. 

Washington,  May  9. — Thomas  R.  Brown,  of 
Pittsburgh,  has  been  appointed  by  the  U.  S.  Fuel 
Administration  as  administrative  engineer  to 
take  charge  of  the  work  of  putting  into  operation 
a  general  plan  for  fuel  conservation  in  power 
plants  in  the  Pittsburgh  District.  C.  P.  Billings 
was  named  as  his  special  assistant. 

The  Federal  Fuel  officials  believe  they  can  save 
from  25,000,000  to  50,000,000  tons  of  coal  annually 
in  industrial  plants  under  the  plan  they  have 
mapped  out.  The  plan  now  in  operation  in  the 
Pittsburgh  district  will  be  used  as  a  model  in  all 
other  principal  districts.  It  provides  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  fundamentals: 

1.  Personal  inspection  of  every  power  plant. 

2.  Classifications  and  rating  of  every  power 
plant  based  upon  the  thoroughness  with  which 
the  owner  conforms  to  recommendations  of  the 
United  States  Fuel  Administration,  involving  the 
generation  and  use  of  power,  heat  and  light. 

3.  An  administrative  engineer  to  be  placed  in 
charge  of  the  work  in  each  State  or  district.  It 
will  be  one  of  his  duties  to  rate  the  plants  from 
information  received  through  reports  of  in¬ 
spectors,  who  will  merely  act  to  collect  certain 
definite  information  regarding  each  plant; 

J.  R.  C. 


C.  P.  White  Appointed  Lake  and  Canadian 
Distributor. 

Washington,  May  9. — C.  P.  .White,  recently 
vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the  Clark¬ 
son  Coal  Mining  Company,  with  operations  in 
Eastern  Ohio,  has  been  appointed  by  the  United 
States  Fuel  Administration  as  manager  of  Lake 
and  Canadian  coal  distribution. 

Mr.  White  has  held  a  number  of  prominent 
positions  in  the  coal  trade.  He  was  formerly 
connected  with  the  coal  department  of  the  Wheel¬ 
ing  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad,  and  was  afterwards 
located  at  Duluth,  Minn.,  and  Superior,  Wis.,  in 
charge  of  Lake  (Superior  coal  dock  properties. 

Mr.  White  spent  20  years  in  that  work.  He 
was  later  general  manager  of  the  Pittsburgh  Coal 
Company’s,  interests  north  and  west  of  Chicago. 

J.  R.  C. 
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SPECIAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Four  cents  a  word,  35  cents  per  line,  $2.80  per  inch,  each  insertion.  When  figuring 
charges,  allow  four  cents  apiece  for  all  words,  numbers,  etc.,  included  in  name  and 
address.  No  credit  item  less  than  $1.00.  Credit  extended  to  regular  customers  only. 

Advertisements  under  box  numbers,  or  nom  de  plues,  are  taken  under  agreement  to 
keep  names  strictly  confidential,  therefore  we  cannot  reveal  the  advertiser's  name  or 
address.  We  would  respectfully  request  our  friends  not  to  ask  information  concerning 
such  advertisers. 


WANTED 

Anthracite  coal ;  No.  1  buckwheat  and  larger.  Am  prepared 
to  pay  cash  promptly  for  any  tonnage  offered.  Address 
“Anthracite,”  care  of  Saward's  Journal. 


The  Century  Coal  Co. 

Miners  and  Shippers  of  Mines: 

CENTURY  COAL  Century,  W.  Va,  . 

Main  Office:  10  South  Street,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


MONTOUR  COAL  &  COKE  CO.,  Inc. 

Miners  and  Shippers 

BITUMINOUS  COAL  &  COKE 

GEO.  J.  MECHAU,  Vice-Pres. 

Prudential  Building,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


The  J.  B.  Sanborn  Co.,  “Coal  Trade  Mercantile  Agency,” 
publishers  of  the  “Blue  Book,”  solicit  correspondence  re¬ 
garding  credits  or  collections.  Established  1886.  For 
descriptive  circular  and  annual  cost,  write  to  440  S. 
DEARBORN  STREET,  CHICAGO.  NEW  YORK 
OFFICE,  95  LIBERTY  STREET. 


COX’S  CALCULATED  TONNAGE  RATES  BOOK 

320,000  CALCULATIONS.  Invoices,  freight  bills,  coal  bills,  etc.  One  hundredweight 
to  one  thousand  tons.  Rates  every  five  cents  advance.  Tells  amount  at  a  glance. 
Weights  given  in  tons  and  hundredweights.  Extensions  Gross  or  Net. 

Issued  in  three  volumes:  1c  to  $6.00;  $6.00  to  $8.00;  lc  to  $8.00. 

COX’S  TARIFF,  TONNAGE  AND  PRICE  EXTENSIONS 

The  Gross  Ton  Book. 

220  pages,  176,000  calculations.  Weights  given  every  hundred  pounds,  100  to  160,000 
Extensions,  at  rates  per  Gross  ton,  5c  to  $5.50. 

Can  be  used  to  reckon  payrolls,  miners'  wages,  etc.  Plain,  practical,  accurate.  Save 
time,  labor,  money,  brains.  Railroad  companies  and  large  shippers  use  them.  Sent 

on  approval. 

CHARTER  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


GOSHEN  COAL  COMPANY 

BITUMINOUS  COAL 

In  the  Heart  of  the  Clearfield  Region 
CLEARFIELD,  PA. 


WESTMORELAND  -  CONNELLSVILLE 
COAL  AND  COKE  COMPANY 

Miners  and  Shippers 

Semi -Volatile  Bituminous  Coal 

HIGH  IN  BRITISH  THERMAL  UNITS 
HIGH  FUSING  POINT  OF  ASH 
WILL  NOT  CLINKER 

PREPARED  BY  MOST  MODERN  METHODS 

General  Offices,  Frick  Building  -  PITTSBURGH,  PA 


Our  Telephone  Number  is 

BARCLAY  7000 

SAWARD’S  JOURNAL 
A  Progressive  Coal  Trade  Week’y 


COLUMBIA  COAL  MINING  CO. 

17  BATTERY  PLACE  NEW  YORK 

HIGH  GRADE  BITUMINOUS  STEAM  FUELS 

SMITHING,  SMOKELESS  AND  HIGH  VOLATILE 

Low  Sulphur  Foundry  and  Furnace  Coke 


ADMIRALTY 

NEW  RIVER 

SMOKELESS  COAL 

A  semi-bituminous  product  of  smokeless  combustion,  high  carbon,  low  volatile, 
minimum  ash — the  ideal  fuel  for  steam  and  industrial  purposes — and  substantially 
lower  in  cost  than  anthracite.  Write  us  about  it. 


THE  CHESAPEAKE  &  OHIO  COAL  &  COKE  CO. 


(SELLING 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICE 
120  Broadway 
New  York  City 
TIDEWATER  AND 
EASTERN  OFFICE 
Board  of  Trade  Bldg. 
Norfolk,  Va. 

SHIPPING  OFFICES:  Sui 


AGENTS) 

WESTERN  OFFICE 
First  Nat*l  Bank  Bldg. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
FOREIGN  AGENT 
M.  C.  Piggott 
4  Lloyds  Ave. 
London,  Eng. 

W.  Va.,  Eccles,  W.  Va. 


MAJESTIC  COAL  CO.,  Inc.  e^wVr^ 

MINERS  AND  SHIPPERS 

ANTHRACITE  and  BITUMINOUS  COAL 

Coke  for  General  Foundry  and  Furnace  Purposes  Special  Attention  Given  to  Bunkering  Contracts 


COMMERCIAL  COAL  MINING  CO.  coThTadelJhVatpBaLDG 

MINERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 

Sugar  Loaf  Bituminous  Ooal 

NO.  1  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  746  Main  St.,  Hartford,  Conn.  South  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
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New  York  Bond  Subscriptions. 


Local  Coal  Trade  Takes  Over  $10,000,000  of  Third 
Liberty  Loan. 

Complete  returns  of  the  Third  Liberty  Loan  cam¬ 
paign  show  that  the  coal  trade  of  Greater  New 
York  subscribed  to  $10,601,650  worth  of  bonds 
through  the  Coal  Committee,  of  which  M.  F.  Burns 
was  chairman.  Below  are  the  names  of  those  who 
bought  bonds  to  the  extent  of  $100,000  or  upwards, 


alphabetically  arranged : 

Beech  Creek  Coal  &  Coke  Co .  $300,000 

Burns  Bros.*  .  200,000 

T.  B.  Davis  . r . , .  100,000 

Warren  Delano  .  120,000 

D.,  L.  &  W.  Coal  Co .  2,000,000 

Dickson  &  Eddy  .  130,500 

Lehigh  Valley  C.  S.  Co .  1,500,000 

Lehigh  &  W.  B.  Coal  Co .  250,000 

Meeker  &  Co .  103,000 

Pennsylvania  Coal  Co .  1,000,000 

Penn.  C.  &  C.  Corp .  300,000 

Scranton  &  Lehigh  C.  Co .  101,000 

Utah  Fuel  Co .  100,000 

Williams  &  Peters . 200,000 


‘Burns  Bros,  employes  took  $85,900  additional. 

Subscription  of  Committee  Members. 

Members  of  the  Coal  Committee  subscribed  for 
bonds,  personally  or  on  behalf  of  their  respective 


firms,  as  follows : 

M.  F.  Burns . $?5,000 

Dexter  &  Carpenter .  11,500 

William  Farrell  &  Son .  15,000 

Hencken  &  Willenbrock .  22,100 

Z.  O.  Nelson  &  Son .  20,650 

O.  H.  Perry  &  Son . 25,000 

Rudolph  Reimer,  Jr . 6,000 

J.  F.  Schmadeke,  Inc .  41,000 

O.  J.  Stephens,  Inc .  18,000 

S.  Trimmer  &  Sons .  4,000 

S.  Tuttle’s  Son  &  Co .  25,000 


Comparison  with  Second  Loan. 

Contributions  credited  to  the  New  York  coal 
trade  in  the  Second  Liberty  Loan  campaign 
totaled  $22, 261,000,  or  double  the  amount  sub¬ 
scribed  to  the  Third  Loan  through  local  banks. 
The  apparent  falling  off  in  trade  subscriptions  is 
to  be  accounted  for,  however,  by  the  fact  that 
in  the  case  of  the  latest  campaign  many  of  the 
large  mining  companies  divided  up  their  sub¬ 
scriptions  among  local  and  out-of-town  institu¬ 
tions,  so  that  various  communities  in  the  coal 
fields  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  as  well  as  other  cities  in  which  the  com¬ 
panies  in  question  have  branches,  were  credited 
with  large  sums  which  would  otherwise  have  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  New  York  record,  as  was  the  case 
in  the  earlier  loans. 

With  these  circumstances  in  mind,  it  can  be 
said  with  all  truthfulness  that  the  local  coal  trade 
made  a  record  to  he  proud  of  in  the  matter  of  buying 
bonds  of  the  Third  Loan,  standing  sixteenth  on 
the  Rainbow  Division  list  and  ranking  ahead  of 
such  large  and  important  industries  as  the  brew¬ 
ing  and  distilling  trade,  department  stores,  hides 
and  leather,  general  contractors,  rubber,  paints, 
oils  <jnd  varnishes,  men’s  clothing,  jewelry,  and 
paper  manufacturers,  all  of  which  are  included  in 
Class  A. 


i  Every  employee  of  the  Corbin  and  Excelsior  Col¬ 
lieries  of  the  Excelsior  Coal  Co.,  in  the  Shamokin 
region,  subscribed  for  Liberty  Bonds.  The  breaker 
boys  conducted  their  own  campaign  and  finished, 
like  the  other  classes  of  employees,  with  a  100  per 
cent,  record. 

Construction  work  on  the  new  concrete  and  steel 
breaker  of  the  Lackawanna’s  Storrs  colliery,  at 
Dickson  City,  will  shortly  be  put  under  way.  The 
structure  will  cost  about  $250,000  and  will  be  similar 
in  design  to  the  Company's  Taylor  breaker.  The 
present  Storrs’  breaker  was  built  about  40  years  ago 
and  handles  the  output  of  three  shafts. 


Kind  Words  and  Orders. 

The  unusual  circumstances  that  led  to  the  inau¬ 
guration  of  Saward’s  Journal  have  invoked  the 
sympathy  of  the  entire  coal  trade  from  producer  to 
retailer,  and  the  large  volume  of  friendly  and  con¬ 
gratulatory  communications  that  have  been  received 
are  encouraging,  to  say  the  least.  We  publish  below 
extracts  from  the  notes  of  many  of  those  well-known 
in  the  trade,  and  assure  our  readers  that  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  space  alone  preclude  the  publication  of  a 
much  greater  number  of  the  encouraging  letters  that 
have  come  to  hand,  following  the  announcement  of 
the  facts  and  causes  that  led  to  the  inauguration 
of  Saward’s  Journal. 

“Will  be  very  glad,  indeed,  to  advise  the  trade  here 
in  Washington  of  your  change.  With  kind  personal 
regards  and  best  wishes  for  your  future  prosperity.” 
— S.  B.  Crowell,  Resident  Vice-Pres.,  National  Retail 
Coal  Merchants’  Association. 

“We  beg  to  enclose  you  herewith  check  for  sub¬ 
scription  for  one  year  to  Saward’s  Journal.  We 
take  this  opportunity  of  wishing  you  the  greatest 
possible  success  in  your  venture  and  we  feel  sure 
you  will  have  it.”— E.  P.  Murphy  &  Son,  Inc.,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va. 

“I  have  pleasure  in  enclosing  you  my  check  in 
advance  for  one  year’s  subscription  to  Saward’s 
Journal.  Wish  to  assure  you  of  my  hearty  sympathy 
and  co-operation  in  your  new  undertaking.” — J.  S. 
Van  Epps,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

“Enclosed  is  our  subscription  for  your  new  journal. 
May  it  have  the  fullest  measure  of  success.” — Golsen- 
Doan  Coal  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

“Enclosed  find  our  subscription  for  one  year  to 
Saward’s  Journal.  Wish  you  success  in  your  ven¬ 
ture.” — W.  L.  Irish  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

“We  are  very  glad  to  forward  you  subscription 
blank  so  that  we  can  get  on  your  mailing  list.  Cer¬ 
tainly  wish  you  the  best  of  good  things  in  your  new 
venture.” — Milwaukee-Western  Fuel  Co.,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

“Herewith  attached  find  subscription  to  your  new 
paper,  Saward’s  Journal.  Wish  you  every  success 
in  your  new  paper.” — P.  A.  Coen,  Pres.,  Buckeye 
Coal  &  Rv.  Co..  Columbus,  Ohio. 

“Having  heard  with  much  interest  that  you  have 
established  a  new  trade  paper  on  your  own  account, 
I  desire  to  congratulate  you  and  wish  you  every 
success.  Saward’s  Journal  will,  no  doubt,  have  the 
support  of  the  coal  trade,  not  only  in  this  section 
where  you  are  so  well  known  personally,  but  through¬ 
out  the  country,  as  the  coal  men,  I  am  sure,  appre¬ 
ciate  the  reliable  information  furnished  weekly  by 
you  through  the  old  journal.”— Malcolm  Baxter, 
Jr.,  Pres.,  New  Central  Coal  Co.,  New  York. 

“We  will  be  very  glad  to  have  you  enter  our  sub¬ 
scription  for  Saward’s  Journal  and  are  herewith 
enclosing  check  to  cover.” — Frame,  Friend  &.  Stine- 
man,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

“Note  that  you  have  started  a  new  paper  and  wish 
you  all  the  success  possible.  Believe  you  will  make 
an  effort  to  serve  the  coal  interests  in  your  usual 
way  and  feel  certain  that  your  new  venture  will  be 
successful.” — C.  F.  Schipper,  Manager,  Schipper 
Bros.,  C.  M.  Co.,  Boston. 

t 

“Kindly  accept  our  very  best  wishes  for  permanent 
success  of  Saward’s  Journal  and  we  herewith  en¬ 
close  application  for  one  year.” — Martin  Camp  Co., 
New  York. 

“I  am  pleased  to  send  a  subscription  for  one  year 
for  your  coal  trade  weekly  journal,  and  to  wish  you 
success  in  your  new  undertaking. — J.  W.  Birch,  J.  H. 
Weaver  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

“I  have  your  announcement  of  the  launching  of 
Saward’s  Journal  and  hasten  to  enclose  you  our 
subscription.  Permit  me  to  wish  you  every  success.” 
— W.  C.  Huber,  President,  W.  C.  Huber  &  Co., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

“Put  the  National  Coal  Association  down  on  your 
subscription  list  for  a  year’s  subscription  to  Saward’s 
Journal.  May  it  start  right,  live  long  and  improve 
with  every  issue.” — William  B.  Helm,  Jr.,  Asst,  to 
General  cecretary,  National  Coal  Association,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 


“Extend  to  you  my  best  wishes  for  your  success. 
I  am  quite  sure  your  knowledge  of  the  publishing 
business  and  the  coal  trade  coupled  with  your  ac¬ 
quaintance  among  the  real  people  of  the  coal  trade 
will  bring  you  the  success  you  deserve.  L  take 
pleasure  in  enclosing  application  for  a  subscription.” 
—Pratt  Thompson,  Sales  Agent,  Lehigh  Coal  & 
Navigation  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

“We  desire  to  congratulate  you  on  volume  1,  num¬ 
ber  1,  of  your  Journal.  It  is  splendid  in  all  particu¬ 
lars  and  in  view  of  the  short  time  in  which  you  had 
to  make  your  first  issue,  it  is  nothing  short  of 
marvelous.  We  sincerely  wish  you  every  success.” 
— H.  H.  Lineaweaver,  President,  H.  H.  Lineaweaver 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  Philadelphia. 

“You  may  enter  us  on  your  subscription  list  for 
the  Journal.  We  wish  you  success  in  your  depar¬ 
ture.” — Godfrey  Coal  Co.,  Milton,  Mass. 


Twin  Cities  Trade  Notes. 

Application  has  been  made  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  adjust  rates  on  coal 
shipped  interstate  into  Minnesota  and  Dakota 
points  to  a  basis  similar  to  the  intrastate  rates. 
It  is  claimed  that  such  a  readjustment  would 
bring  about  a  much  lower  range  of  freight 
charges. 

The  new  office  of  the  C.  Reiss  Coal  Co.,  at  704 
Marquette  avenue,  Minneapolis,  has  been  de¬ 
signed  along  the  lines  of  a  bank,  and  has  very 
attractive  furniture  and  fittings. 

A  slight  readjustment  was  made  last  week  as 
to  the  territory  on  the  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis 
Ry.  west  of  Minneapolis  for  about  40  miles,  to 
permit  shipping  all-rail  coal  from  the  Illinois 
mines.  The  original  order  used  the  H.  &  D. 
Division  of  the  C.,  M.  &  St.  P.  for  the  dividing 
line.  But  the  M.  &  St.  L.  serves  a  territory  to  a 
point  of  junction  with  the  former  that  under  the 
original  order  would  not  be  entitled  to  receive 
all-rail  coal. 

G.  A.  W. 


Alabama  Operators  Get  Advance. 

Washington,  May  9. — The  forty-five  cents  per  ton 
allowance  to  operators  who  have  complied  with  the 
Washington  wage  advance  agreement  signed  by  the 
President  on  October  6  last  will  be  extended  to 
coal  operators  of  Alabama  on  and  after  May  15. 
Announcement  to  this  effect  was  made  in  an  order 
signed  a  few  days  ago  by  Fuel  Administrator  Gar¬ 
field,  which  set  forth  that  the  action  was  based  upon 
the  recent  signing  of  a  wage  agreement  by  the 
operators  of  Alabama. 

The  Alabama  operators,  by  order  of  the  Fuel 
Administration  issued  on  February  6,  were  ex¬ 
pressly  excluded  from  participation  in  the  forty-five 
cents  per  ton  allowance  because  of  the  failure  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  Washington  wage 
agreement.  The  order  now  issued  revokes  that  of 
February  6  and  provides  that  the  Alabama  operators 
shall  be  on  the  same  footing  with  others  through¬ 
out  the  country  who  have  complied  with  the  terms 
of  the  agreement. 


The  Johntown  Fuel  Company’s  mine  at  Percy, 
Fayette  County,  recently  acquired  by  capitalists  of 
Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  will  be  operated  under  the 
name  of  the  Columbia  C.  &  C.  Co. 


Ernest  W.  Christ  has  resigned  as  chairman  of 
the  local  coal  committee  at  New  Britain,  Conn., 
because  of  other  demands  upon  his  time.  His 
retirement  was  heard  of  with  regret  by  the  dealers 
of  that  city,  who  regarded  him  as  an  honest  and 
competent  official. 


The  Shawmut  Mining  Co.  is  about  to  construct 
more  model  dwelling  houses  at  Byrnedale  for  the 
use  of  its  employees.  It  is  realized  that  the  best 
type  of  housing  accommodations  will  go  far  towards 
solving  the  labor  problem,  as  experience  has  shown 
this  to  be  the  case  in  other  mining  communities. 
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Coal  Men  in  Military  and  Naval  Service 


L.  G.  McCRUM 


R.  R.  REUTLINGER 


Three  officials  of  W.  H.  Bradford  &  Co.,  of  Phil¬ 
adelphia  and  New  York,  have  recently  answered 
their  country’s  call  and  are  now  enrolled  among  the 
defenders  of  civilization  on  land  and  sea. 

As  noted  in  the  last  issue  of  this  publication, 
General  Manager  L.  G.  McCrum  has  been  com¬ 
missioned  a  Lieutenant  Colonel  in  the  Ordnance  De¬ 


partment  of  the  Army  and  placed  in  charge  of  the 
Rock  Island  Arsenal. 

R.  R.  Reutlinger,  Vice-President,  received  an  En¬ 
sign’s  commission  in  the  navy  a  short  time  ago, 
while  Raymond  Havemeyer,  treasurer  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  is  identified  with  the  same  branch  of  the  ser¬ 
vice,  with  the.  rank  of  Chief  Yeoman. 


Uniform  Mine  Ratings  Needed. 

Bituminous  Operator  Points  Out  Confusion  Resulting  from  Each  Road  Having  Own  Basis  of  Figuring 

Colliery  Capacity. 


“With  so  many  people  suggesting  reforms  in  rail¬ 
road  management  and  coal  regulations,  I  may  as 
well  put  in  my  oar  and  tell  what  I  think  is  needed 
to  help  matters,”  said  an  eastern  bituminous  opera¬ 
tor  the  other  day. 

“Now  that  the  Government  controls  the  railroads, 
steps  should  be  taken  at  once  to  do  away  with  the 
inequalities  in  car  distribution  which  exist  under 
the  present  system  of  car  allotment.  The  great 
trouble  is  that  different  roads  have  had  different 
methods  of  determining  mine  ratings.  Some  have 
been  much  more  liberal  than  others  in  deciding  how 
many  cars  a  mine  is  entitled  to  on  the  basis  of 
its  supposed  capacity.  In  other  words,  a  mine  on 
one  road  may  have  a  rating  of  20  cars  a  day,  while 
one  of  exactly  the  same  capacity  on  another  road 
may  have  a  rating  of  15  cars,  and  a  third  mine  of 
similar  size  on  the  third  road  may  be  down  for 
10  cars. 

“This  leads  to  conflicting  and  misleading  reports 
as  to  the  state  of  the  car  supply  on  various  systems. 
I  have  in  mind  one  important  eastern  bituminous 
carrier,  which  for  the  past  year  or  two  has  been 
held  up  as  a  horrible  example  on  account  of  its 
alleged  poor  car  supply,  while  another  large  road 
in  the  same  section  is  pointed  to  as  a  model  in  the 
matter  of  service. 

“Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  tonnage  figures  for 
both  roads  in  1917  made  about  the  same  comparative 
showing  with  previous  years.  They  both  fell  a  little 
short  of  their  best  record,  but  not  much.  The 
trouble  was  that  whereas  the  operators  on  one  road 
were  getting  somewhere  near  a  100  per  cent,  car 
supply  right  through  the  year,  those  on  the  other 
road  were  getting  only  from  30  to  40  per  cent, 
on  the  average.  The  difference  was  due  to  the 
mines  on  one  road  being  given  a  much  higher  rat¬ 


ing  than  mines  of  the  same  size  on  the  other  road. 

“Because  of  the  difference  in  the  rating  one  road 
was  able  to  give  its  shippers  a  100  per  cent,  car 
supply  most  of  the  time  with  the  cars  available, 
while  the  other  could  only  average  around,  say, 
35  per  cent.  In  one  case  the  operators  thought  they 
had  serious  cause  for  complaiift  because  they  were 
only  getting  one-third  car  supply,  though  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact  they  were  getting  as  many  cars,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  capacity,  as  the  operators  on  the 
other  line  who  were  congratulating  themselves  on 
their  good  fortune  in  having  practically  a  full  car 
supply. 

“Now  the  danger  is  that  sooner  or  later  the 
Government,  through  the  Railroad  Administration 
and  the  Fuel  Administration,  will  undertake  to  cor¬ 
rect  matters  by  re-distribution  of  cars  among  the 
various  railroad  systems.  The  plan  will  be  to  take 
cars  away  from  operators  who  have  been  enjoying 
a  100  per  cent,  car  supply  and  give  them  to  pro¬ 
ducers  on  other  lines  that  have  been  getting  only 
30  to  40  per  cent,  of  their  rating. 

“This  looks  fair  enough  on  the  face  of  it,  but, 
because  of  the  difference  in  the  basis  of  ratings,  it 
would  be  a  great  injustice  to  the  operators  whose 
car  supply  is  thereby  /  curtailed  in  favor  of  the 
producers  on  other  roads.  What  the  Government 
should  do  is  to  establish  a  uniform  system  of  de¬ 
termining  a  mine’s  capacity  and  have  this  system 
apply  everywhere  throughout  the  United  States. 
Then  an  operator  on  one  road  would  have  his  car 
allotment  fixed  on  precisely  the  same  basis  as  an 
operator  on  every  other  line.  Cars  should  be  alloted 
equitably  and  it  would  be  up  to  the  Railroad  Admin¬ 
istration  to  see  that  the  allotments  were  strictly  car¬ 
ried  out  by  the  different  roads.  Only  in  this  way 
can  the  car  supply  question  be  settled  in  a  way 
which  will  be  fair  all  around.” 


Farmers  Asked  to  Burn  Wood 


Conservation  Division  of  Fuel  Administration  Urges 
It  on  the  Ground  of  Patriotism. 

The  following  appeal  to  farmers  and  villagers  to 
burn  wood  and  save  coal,  as  a  matter  of  patriotism 
and  thrift,  has  been  issued  by  the  Conservation 
Division  of  the  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration : 

Look  the  situation  squarely  in  the  face ;  these  are 
war  times  and  our  country  is  short  of  coal — 50,000,- 
000  tons  short.  We  milled  50,000,000  extra  tons  last 
year — but  it  was  all  used  in  manufacturing  ammuni¬ 
tion  and  war  supplies  and  in  firing  battleships  and 
transports.  We  are  still  short  of  coal.  The  rail¬ 
roads  can’t  possibly  haul  as  much  as  we  need.  And 
we  are  facing  another  shortage  next  winter. 

Part 'of  this  shortage  must  be  made  up  by  the  use 
of  wood  instead  of  coal.  There  is  plenty  of  wood 
in  the  eastern  and  northern  states,  millions  of  cords 
of  it  uncut,  ready  to  be  chopped.  But  it  is  practic¬ 
able  only  for  the  use  of  farmers  and  villagers. 

Munition  plants  cannot  burn  wood,  warships  can¬ 
not  burn  it,  nor,  because  of  the  transportation  prob¬ 
lem,  can  people  living  in  cities.  It  would  not  help 
matters  to  try  to  Ship  wood  by  rail.  It  is  too  bulky 
and  cars  cannot  be  spared  for  carrying  it.  You  who 
live  in  the  rural  communities  should  cut  wood  for 
your  next  year’s  fuel.  This  is  your  job.  You  can 
save  huge  quantities  of  coal  if  you  will  cut  wood, 
arrange  your  heating  systems  to  burn  it,  and  make 
it  your  business  to  see  that  your  community  is  awake 
and  doing  its  bit.  The  farmer  who  drives  an  empty 
wagon  to  town  and  drives  back  with  a  load  of  coal  is 
driving  in  the  wrong  direction.  He  is  a  slacker.  We 
don’t  need  that  kind. 

The  man  who  would  like  to  burn  coal  because  it’s 
easier  and  handier,  but  who  thinks  enough  of  his 
country  and  the  boys  “over  there,”  so  that  he  shoul¬ 
ders  his  axe,  spurns  the  winter  wind  and  goes  out 
to  cut  wood  in  order  to  save  coal,  is  helping  to  fight 
the  war. 

Rural  schools  and  churches,  as  well  as  homes, 
should  restore  the  old  wood  pile  and  make  them¬ 
selves  sure  of  warmth  next  winter. 


Receipts  of  Coal  at  Boston. 

Receipts  of  coal  at  Boston,  Mass.,  by  rail  and  water 
during  April  and  four  months,  1917  and  1918,  were 
as  follows : 


April.  Four  months. 

a _ _  _ _ a _ 


Water. 

1917 

1918 

1917 

1918 

Anthracite  . . . 

.  132.200 

101,055 

452,482 

285,928 

Bituminous  .  . 

.  434,913 

426,443 

1,623,925 

1,546,692 

Nova  Scotia.. 

...... 

53.224 

Rail. 

Anthracite  .  . . 

.  12,343 

23,256 

78,021 

122,423 

Bituminous  . . 

.  3.129 

13,870 

74,749 

27,564 

682,585 

564,624 

2,229,177 

2,035,831 

Data  furnished  by  James  A.  McKibben,  Secretary, 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Boston,  Mass. 


For  violating  the  Fuel  Administration  ruling  with 
regard  to  filling  of  orders  for  more  than  six  tons, 
a  retail  dealer  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  who  made  deliver¬ 
ies  on  a  17-ton  order  in  full,  was  recently  ordered 
by  the  local  Administrator  to  remove  one-third  of 
the  quantity  and  deliver  it  to  other  consumers.  The 
dealer  asserted  that  he  had  no  intention  of  violating 
the  rule,  but  the  Administrator  decided  to  take  this 
means  of  warning  other  dealers  not  to  become 
careless. 


The  Fuel  Administrator  at  Reading,  Pa.,  an¬ 
nounces  that  orders  for  fully  50  per  cent,  of  the 
domestic  anthracite  requirements  of  that  city  are 
already  entered  on  the  books  of  the  local  dealers. 
The  Administrator  hopes  that  by  the  time  cold 
weather  arrives,  all  persons  ordering  •  more  than 
six  tons  will  have  received  at  least  two-thirds  of 
their  winter’s  coal  supply  and  that  the  orders  for 
six  tons  or  less  will  have  been  filled  in  their  entirety. 
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A.  H.  Wiggin  Resigns  as 

State  Fuel  Administrator. 


Asks  Dr.  Garfield  to  Relieve  Him  of  Duties,  but 
Latter  Urges  a  Reconsideration. 

Rumors  that  have  been  current  for  some  time  past 
to  the  effect  that  Albert  H.  Wiggin,  State  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministrator  for  New  York,  was  about  to  resign,  if  he 
had  not  actually  handed  in  his  resignation,  were  con¬ 
firmed  on  Tuesday  by  Mr.  Wiggin,  who  announced 
that  about  six  weeks  ago  he  informed  Dr.  Garfield 
personally  of  his  desire  to  be  relieved  of  his  official 
duties.  His  written  resignation  followed  last  Mon¬ 
day.  In  explaining  the  reasons  which  prompted  him 
to  resign  Mr.  Wiggin  said: 

“I  am  next  in  line  as  Chairman  of  the  Clearing 
House  Committee,  and  that,  with  my  duties  as 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  bank 
here,  I  did  not  feel  that  it  was  right  for  me  to  try  and 
hold  the  office  of  Fuel  Administrator  as  well,  and 
the  banking  business  is  my  business  primarily,  so 
that  I  cannot  neglect  that.  Accordingly  I  offered  my 
resignation  verbally  to  Dr.  Garfield  some  six  weeks 
ago,  as  I  did  not  want  to  wait  until  the  Fall,  when 
the  fuel  situation  would  have  become  acute,  i  I  heard 
nothing  from  him  about  it  until  a  week  ago.  Yes¬ 
terday  I  sent  my  resignation  in  writing." 

Resignation  Not  Accepted. 

A  dispatch  from  Washington  states  that  upon  re¬ 
ceiving  Mr.  Wiggin’s  written  resignation  Dr.  Gar¬ 
field  wired  the  State  Administrator  asking  if  he 
would  not  reconsider  his  decision  provided  he  was 
furnished  with  more  assistance  in  the  conduct  of  his 
office. 

The  identify  of  Mr.  Wiggin’s  successor,  in  case 
his  resignation  is  finally  accepted,  is  creating  lively 
interest  in  the  local  trade.  The  Wholesale  Coal 
Trade  Association  of  New  York  is  strongly  in  favor 
of  a  practical  coal  man  being  appointed  to  the  office 
and  has  conveyed  this  wish  to  Dr.  Garfield,  together 
with  a  request  to  be  allowed  to  name  the  new  ap¬ 
pointee  : 

Association  Wants  Coal  Man  Named. 

Following  a  recent  Directors’  meeting  Charles  S. 
Allen,  Secretary  of  the  Association,  sent  the  fol¬ 
lowing  telegram  to  Dr.  Garfield : 

Rumor  reaches  us  that  Mr.  Wiggin  has  or  is  likely  to 
resign  as  State  Fuel  Administrator  for  New  York.  The 
matter  was  discussed  at  a  meeting  held  today  of  the  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  Wholesale  Coal  Trade  Association  of  New 
York,  and  I  have  been  directed  to  transmit  to  you  the 
request  of  this  association  that  his  successor  be  a  prac¬ 
tical  coal  man. 

It  is  felt  that  there  is  grave  probability  of  a  coal 
famine  this  year,  and  the  situation  in  New  Y’ork  under 
such  circumstances  demands  calling  into  service  a  man 
who  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  not  only  the  require¬ 
ments  of  this  community  and  the  territory  dependent  upon 
it  for  its  coal  supply,  but  one  who  shall  know  thoroughly 
the  producing  district  from  which  the  supply  must  neces¬ 
sarily  be  drawn. 

If  you  agree  it  is  desirable  to  appoint  a  man  who  has 
knowledge  of  the  coal  business,  this  association  solicits 
the  privilege  of  suggesting  the  names  of  men  possessing 
the  necessary  qualifications. 

Those  Mentioned  as  Successors. 

Among  those  who  have  been  mentioned  in  official 
and  trade  circles  as  possible  successors  to  Mr.  Wig¬ 
gin  are  Harry  T..  Peters,  Chairman  of  the  New 
York  State  Fuel  Conservation  Committee;  E.  J. 
Berwind;  W.  A.  Marshall;  Reeve  Schley,  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministrator  for  New  York  County;  George  W.  Per¬ 
kins,  and  George  F.  Baker,  Jr. 

The  announcement  of  Mr.  Wiggin's  resignation  did 
not  come  altogether  as  a  surprise  to  the  New  York 
trade.  As  Chairman  of  the  Chase  National  Bank, 
the  demands  upon  his  time  have  been  so  great  that 
he  has  never  been  able  to  devote  as  much  attention 
to  the  duties  of  State  Administrator  as  he  felt  was 
desirable.  He  was  obliged  to  turn  much  of  the  work 
over  to  associates,  and,  as  explained  in  his  announce¬ 
ment  quoted  above,  he  did  not  feel  that  it  was  right 
for  him  to  try  to  hold  the  office  any  longer. 


The  offices  of  William  A.  Mehaffey  which  have 
been  at  52  Kilby  street,  Boston,  for  the  past  22  years, 
will  be  removed  about  the  middle  of  the  month  to  4 
Liberty  square,  just  across  the  street.  It  is  with  re¬ 
luctance  that  Mr.  Mehaffey  vacates  his  old  offices, 
for  the  long  stand  there  has  developed  strong  ties. 


Philadelphia  Fuel  Regulations. 


Dealers  Arrange  with  Administrator  for  Careful 
System  of  Records. 

The  Philadelphia  Coal  Exchange  now  has  175 
members,  embracing  all  but  18  of  the  dealers  of  that 
city.  Those  still  outside  the  organization  have  been 
written  to  by  the  local  Fuel  Administrator,  Francis 
siderably  smaller  than  was  the  case  a  few  years  ago. 
organized  in  one  body,  that  he  may  deal  with  them 
collectively.  It  will  be  recognized  that  the  number 
of  dealers  now  in  business  in  Philadelphia  is  con¬ 
siderably  smaler  than  was  the  case  a  few  years  ago. 
Concentration  has  been  in  progress  there  as  else¬ 
where.  Mr.  Lewis  is  getting  matters  arranged  on 
a  very  systematic  basis  and  obtains  from  each  dealer 
a  weekly  report  showing  orders  on  hand  from  con¬ 
sumers,  receipts  of  coal  during  the  week,  the  amount 
still  due  by  shippers,  and  why — the  latter  being  quite 
an  interesting  feature. 

In  fact,  it  might  be  said  that  Philadelphia  has 
developed  a  record-keeping  system  in  a  most  precise 
way,  the  Fuel  Administrator  having  a  record  of  the 
needs  of  all  buildings,  of  whatever  type.  Just  how 
this  is  arrived  at  remains  a  secret  as  yet,  as  it  is 
thought  that  if  the  method  were  known  generally, 
some  might  devise  a  plan  to  beat  it,  as  the  expression 
is.  All  of  the  record-keeping  is  defrayed  by  a  tax  of 
two  cents  per  ton  on  domestic  orders.  This  is  paid 
in  a  unique  way  by  the  dealers  purchasing  stamps  in 
bulk  from  the  Fuel  Administrator  and  affixing  to 
daily  reports  an  amount  representing  two  cents  per 
ton  on  the  domestic  orders.  It  may  be  surmised 
there  has  to  be  a  considerable  staff,  some  forty  or 
more,  to  look  after  the  details  and  the  offices  occupy 
two  floors  in  the  Middle  City  Bank  Building,  to¬ 
gether  with  other  space  in  the  Medical  Arts  Building. 

In  addition  to  this  account-keeping  the  work  of 
the  conservation  bureau  is  attracting  tome  attention, 
as  means  are  devised  from  time  to  time  to  trim 
down  the  requirements  of  various  consumers  and 
instructions  are  given  for  the  curtailment  of  orders 
from  one  source  or  another,  that  no  one  may  receive 
an  undue  proportion  of  tonnage. 

In  brief,  it  may  be  said  that  careful  and  energetic 
means  are  being  provided  to  prevent,  if  it  may  be 
possible,  such  famine  conditions  as  prevailed  'in 
Philadelphia  last  winter. 


Among  New  York  Retailers. 

Dealers  throughout  the  city  are  having  plenty  of 
worries  these  days,  in  fact  almost  as  much  as  during 
the  winter  season  when  there  were  famine  conditions. 
At  present  they  have  enough  orders  on  their  books 
to  keep  them  going  at  a  lively  pace  for  at  least  three 
months,  but  coal  is  very  scarce,  and  what  tonnage 
they  are  able  to  get  comes  very  sparingly.  -  If  re¬ 
ceipts  of  coal  do  not  improve  shortly  there  will,  no 
doubt,  'be  considerable  suffering  during  next  winter, 
for  as  it  looks  at  present  the  coal  dealers  will  not 
be  able  to  deliver  tonnage  for  the  number  of  orders 
already  on  their  books.  They  are  getting  requests 
from  new  customers  every  day,  but  all  are  advised 
to  take  the  matter  up  with  the  Fuel  Administrator, 
and  if  the  usual  blue  slip  is  granted,  the  order  is 
placed  on  the  books  to  be  filled  in  its  turn. 

One  dealer  stated  that  he  had  not  received  any 
coal  for  a  week,  while  another  said  he  did  not  have 
a  pound  of  nut  in  the  bins.  All  agreed  that  the 
commodity  is  very  scarce  and  this  gives  them  plenty 
of  time  to  worry  about  future  conditions. 

Warren  A.  Leonard,  president  of  the  Leonard 
Coal  Co.,  is  spending  the  week  at  Atlantic  City. 

George  Haiss,  Sr.,  manufacturer  of  the  famous 
Haiss  coal  handling  machinery,  has  his  two  eldest 
sons  in  the  service  of  Uncle  Sam.  His  son  George, 
Jr.,  is  now  serving  his  country  in  France,  while 
Alfred  is  a  Chief  Yeoman  in  the  Naval  Reserve, 
stationed  at  Pelham  Bay  Park.  Both  sons  were 
associated  with  their  father,  so  that  the  senior  now 
is  looking  after  the  entire  business. 

Get  60  per  cent,  of  the  coal  delivered  by  October 
1st  and  the  domestic  situation  in  the  cities  will  be 
much  improved  during  the  winter,  is  the  way  one 
prominent  representative  of  the  trade  puts  it. 


A  Word  for  Our  Staff. 

The  first  issue  of  Saward’s  Journal  was  very 
well  received  by  the  trade.  Those  who  expected  to 
see  a  feeble  product  sent  forth  as  the  first  issue 
were  agreeably  surprised  at  the  Minerva-like  publi¬ 
cation — full-grown  and  full-armed — the  telephone 
and  telegraph  having  secured  many  orders.  The 
favorable  comment  of  our  friends  would  have  been 
the  stronger  could  they  have  known  the  extreme  dif¬ 
ficulties  under  which  the  paper  was  turned  out. 

On  Wednesday,  April  24th,  the  general  manager 
of  The  Coal  Trade  Journal  was  dismissed  and  all 
his  associates  from  senior  assistant  editor  to  newest 
office  boy  walked  out  with  him,  taking  a  few  per¬ 
sonal  possessions  with  them.  An  office  had  to  be 
engaged  and  those  who  know  the  scarcity  of  desir¬ 
able  space  will  realize  what  that  meant.  However, 
in  a  few  hours  rooms  had  been  engaged  and  the  next 
morning  a  start  was  made  with  such  furniture  as 
could  be  hastily  gathered.  It  was  very  much  like 
the  days  in  Baltimore  right  after  the  big  fire.  Only 
on  Monday  could  a  regular  routine  be  said  to  prevail 
and  the  result  achieved  in  a  few  days  speaks  volumes 
for  our  assistants.  F.  W.  S. 


Outing  of  Philadelphia  Coal  Club. 

The  annual  outing  and  planked  shad  dinner  of  the 
Coal  Club  of  Philadelphia  was  held  at  the  old 
Mohican  Club  House  at  Morris  Junction  on  the 
Delaware  on  Tuesday  of  this  week.  The  announce¬ 
ment  said  that  the  coal  men  this  year,  more  than 
ever  before,  are  entitled  to  relaxation,  and  they 
gathered  in  good  spirits  to  enjoy  the  event.  The 
trip  from  the  Market  Street  ferry  was  made  by 
automobile,  starting  at  2 :30  P.  M.,  a  somewhat 
extended  route  being  taken  in  order  to  enjoy  a 
pleasant  drive  through  the  country. 

The  club  has  148  members  and  about  110  were 
present.  The  dinner  was  well  up  to  the  mark  of 
the  celebrated  establishment  that  runs  the  old  Mo¬ 
hican  Club  House,  and  was  much  enjoyed  by  the 
large  number  present.  There  was  no  formality, 
for  even  the  reports  of  officers  and  such  details  were 
transacted  i<f  a  somewhat  informal  manner.  Howard 
W.  Perrin  was  in  the  chair,  and  he,  together  with 
Vice-President  Mathers,  Treasurer  Scull  and  Sec¬ 
retary  Scott  were  unanimously  re-elected  for  an¬ 
other  term. 

Samuel  B.  Crowell,  Vice-President  of  the  National 
Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Association,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  delivered  an  interesting  address,  while  a  song 
by  Martin  T.  Connor  served  to  enliven  the  pro¬ 
ceedings.  An  announcement  was  made  that  four 
members  of  the  club  were  now  in  service — H.  A. 
Beahm,  L.  N.  Harst,  R.  R.  Reutlinger,  and  C.  Norton 
Walters.  It  was  explained  that  but  for  the  average 
age  of  the  members,  the  representation  would  have 
been  much  greater. 

The  club  voted  unanimously  to  donate  $50  to  one 
of  the  prominent  tobacco  funds  for  the  benefit  of  the 
men  in  service,  it  being  explained  that  it  was  prac¬ 
tically  impossible  to  forward  individual  donations  of 
this  sort  to  those  in  service. 

This  accomplished,  the  gathering  adjourned,  the 
members  returning  to  Philadelphia  by  automobile  in 
the  twilight,  well  pleased  with  their  annual  outing 
at  the  Old  Mohican  Club  House. 


The  Trade  Rallies! 

In  a  most  gratifying  manner  has  the  trade  rallied 
to  the  support  of  Saward’s  Journal.  Readily  pierc¬ 
ing  any  camouflage  set  up,  the  coal  men  recognize 
that  this  is  pre-eminently  the  coal  man’s  paper; 
backed  by  the  inherited  knowledge  and  traditions 
of  coal  trade  circles  extending  back  three-quarters 
of  a  century.  It  is  not  run  by  amateurs  but  by  men 
of  expert  trade  knowledge.  That  such  is  the  case  is 
a  well-known  fact,  and  the  trade  evinces  its  desire 
to  contribute  to  the  support  of  a  worthy  enterprise. 

'  F.  W.  S. 


The  Russian  church  holidays  have  greatly  inter¬ 
fered  with  the  production  of  coal  in  Central  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  mines  during  the  past  wtek. 
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THE  MARKET  SITUATION. 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  such  a  revival  of 
confidence  as  now  marks  the  higher  circles 
of  industry  and  affairs  in  general.  With 
the  securities  of  our  great  manufacturing 
enterprises  on  the  up-grade  and  even  the 
much-vexed  railroad  corporations  better  re¬ 
garded  by  those  who  are  so  quick  to  ap¬ 
praise  values,  there  is  a  spirit  of  confidence 
abroad  in  financial  circles  and  the  thought  is 
predominant  that  we  have  decidedly  seen 
the  worst  of  the  distressing  conditions  which 
originated  last  fall  and  may  be  said  to  have 
come  to  the  climax  with  the  first  successes 
of  the  great  German  drive.  So  much  for 
industry  and  trade  betterment  for  all. 

Almost  completely  recast  has  to  be  the 
line  of  thought  of  producers  and  distributors 
of  tonnage  when  they  turn  to  view  market 
requirements.  No  longer  is  there  present 
the  idea,  “Where  can  I  sell  my  coal?,” 
“What  is  the  prospect  of  being  able  to  move 
tonnage  a  little  later?,”  but,  rather,  there 
is  the  thought  “How  can  I  best  supply  the 
orders  on  hand?”  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances  trade  problems  naturally  take  a 
different  turn  than  has  ever  before  been 
known  and  the  predominant  idea  is,  in  many 
cases,  not  how  to  secure  a  profit  from  the 
ordinary  commercial  transaction  but  how 
best  to  preserve  the  profit  which,  seemingly 
assured  by  established  Government  prices, 
is  nevertheless  subject  to  so  much  whittling 
by  reason  of  impediments  placed  in  way  of 
transacting  business  along  ordinary  lines. 

The  fact  that  overhead  expense  increases 
as  tonnage  diminishes  is  one  of  the  axioms 
of  the  trade  and  now  the  producer  and 
shipper  of  coal  not  only  has  to  consider  that 
fact,  since  any  sudden  shift  of  the  wind,  as  we 
might  say,  may  reduce  tonnage  temporarily, 
but  he  must  also  consider  the  steadily 
mounting  cost  of  doing  business  and  in  this 
connection  we  would  emphasize  the  need  of 
carefully  prepared  cost  sheets,  having  in 
mind  the  personal  assurances  given  by  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  Fuel  Administration  as 
to  a  readjustment  of  prices  whenever  they 
are  shown  to  be  unjust  and  inequitable. 

While  the  tonnage  output  is  large  and 
would  have  seemed  most  astonishing  to  the 
coal  trade  leaders  of  early  days,  it  is  found 
difficult  to  increase  it  materially,  for  we 
note  that  after  getting  back  to  an  average 
figure  on  the  6th  of  April,  achieving  a  slight 


gain  in  the  week  ending  April  13  and  mak¬ 
ing  quite  an  improvement  in  the  week  end¬ 
ing  April  20,  there  was  a  falling  off  in  the 
average  daily  bituminous  production  for  the 
week  ending  April  27,  the  most  recent 
period  for  which  we  have  at  hand  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  figures.  Not  yet  has  the  average 
daily  production  of  2,000,000  tons  been  at¬ 
tained,  although  that  would  be  none  too 
much  under  the  circumstances,  to  fulfill  the 
requirements  of  traffic  and  industry,  the 
railroad  demand  having  grown  even  faster  in 
some  instances  than  the  industrial  require¬ 
ments,  with  a  particularly  heavy  burden 
falling  on  initial  lines.  These  circumstances 
add  particular  point  and  interest  to  the  In¬ 
ternational  Railway  Fuel  Conference  to  be 
held  this  week,  and  as  we  approach  the 
convention  season  no  doubt  much  interest¬ 
ing  trade  comment  will  develop,  even 
though  there  may  be  some  curtailment  of 
attendance  by  reason  of  conditions  too  well 
known  to' require  repetition. 

How  serious  is  the  matter  of  coal  supply 
has  been  indicated  by  reports  from  Wash¬ 
ington  during  the  past  week  with  reference 
to  trade  requirements.  Indeed,  Dr.  Garfield’s 
visit  to  New  York  was  itself  not  without 
significance  in  this  connection.  He  has  ar¬ 
ranged,  as  our  news  columns  have  told,  for 
the  first  week  in  June  to  be  known  as  “Coal 
Week”  and  efforts  will  be  made  to  expedite 
the  movement  of  tonnage  at  that  time. 
There  are  those  who  express  the  idea  that 
activities  in  that  line  might  appropriately 
be  restricted  to  the  Western  States  where 
the  movement  of  tonnage  has  not  been  in 
earlier  years  on  anything  like  the  basis  of 
preparedness  characteristic  of  the  eastern 
markets,  but  no  doubt  it  is  difficult  to  differ¬ 
entiate  in  forming  plans  of  this  sort.  In¬ 
deed,  there  is  the  possibility  that  some  east¬ 
ern  people  may  require  admonition  as  to 
getting  in  tonnage,  for  we  have  heard  of 
some  of  the  most  active  buyers  in  the  bi¬ 
tuminous  fields,  representatives  of  concerns 
who  cancelled  contracts  weeks  ago,  thinking 
that  the  price  would  ease  off  rapidly  with 
the  breaking  up  of  winter  weather.  Now 
they  are  vainly  endeavoring  to  reinstate 
themselves,  and  obviously  the  advice  to  be 
given  to  purchasers  of  coal,  either  anthra¬ 
cite  or  bituminous,  is  to  jump  right  in  dur¬ 
ing  any  lull  that  may  develop  as  the  weather 
grows  warmer  and  make  purchases,  for 


there  is  evidently  nothing  to  be  gained  by 
them  waiting  for  the  tide  to  turn  in  expecta¬ 
tion  of  having  things  their  own  way,  as  in 
the  good  old  days,  so  called. 

The  piling  up  of  tonnage  against  winter 
requirements  is  progressing  so  spasmodical¬ 
ly  as  to  scarcely  be  a  factor  of  trade  sig¬ 
nificance.  A  few  consumers,  as  well  as  re¬ 
tailers,  are  able  to  accumulate  a  certain 
tonnage  and  after  all  this  is  achieved  only 
because  greater  economy  is  exercised  in  the 
use  of  coal  and  deliveries  made  close  to  the 
line  as  originally  drawn  in  the  sending  out 
coal  received.  The  elimination  of  anthracite 
shipments  to  24  Southern  and  Western 
States  sounds  rather  formidable  but,  of 
course,  those  familiar  with  the  industry 
know  how  modest  are  the  hard  coal  ton¬ 
nages  handled  in  far-away  places.  New 
York,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  are 
the  great  consumers  of  anthracite.  New 
England  and  Canada  come  next  and  the 
forwarding  of  coal  to  outlying  places,  save 
in  lake  territory,  is  on  a  very  limited  ton¬ 
nage  basis,  proportionately  considered. 
How  important  are  the  demands  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  is  suggested  by  an  official  order  to 
the  operators  not  to  overlook  the  home 
markets,  complaints  having  been  quite  num¬ 
erous  during  the  past  winter  of  an  undue 
amount  of  tonnage  having  been  shipped  to 
outside  territory. 

The  official  figures  of  coal  production 
shown  by  us  in  another  column  are  gratify¬ 
ing,  April  shipments  being  close  to  the  high 
monthly  average  maintained  during  the  cal¬ 
endar  year  ending  March  31,  an  increase  of 
14  per  cent  over  April,  1917,  would  be  the 
more  significant  had  April  generally  been  a 
month  of  large  output  but  what  with  holi¬ 
days  and,  perhaps  a  degree  of  “spring  fever,” 
reflected  in  strikes  and  otherwise,  it  is  not 
a  particularly  large  one.  So  far  this  year, 
we  might  add,  the  increase  in  anthracite 
output  has  been  less  than  six  per  cent.  But 
after  all,  the  matter  of  tonnage  production 
is  not  the  only  feature  causing  concern. 
The  lack  of  vessels  is  a  vital  matter  to  re¬ 
tailers  and  consumers  Down  East  and  while 
we  have  gratifying  reports  from  the  ship¬ 
yards  nowadays,  the  time  is  so  short  before 
the  coal  question  comes  prominently  to  the 
fore  again  in  New  England,  as  a  matter  of 
considerable  concern,  that  the  best  thought 
of  the  country  must  be  given  to  the  trans¬ 
portation  problem. 

Heretofore  there  have  been  many  instan¬ 
ces  of  car  shortage  and  a  surplus  of  labor  but 
with  the  speeding  up  of  transportation  facil¬ 
ities,  and  we  must  admit  that  something  has 
been  accomplished  in  that  direction,  the 
subject  of  labor  becomes  more  prominent. 
This  is  particularly  noticeable  when  any 
temporary  improvement  in  car  supply  brings 
before  the  operator  the  problem  of  loading 
equipment  in  anything  like  reasonable  time. 
As  is  always  the  case  under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  the  independent  spirit  of  the  mine 
employes  is  a  factor  to  be  considered,  es¬ 
pecially  in  certain  districts  where  the  for¬ 
eign  element  is  of  a  class  not  over-anxious 
to  help  win  the  war  and  maintaining  a  men¬ 
tal  reservation,  at  least,  that  they  will  earn 
only  enough  to  meet  their  actual  require¬ 
ments.  Fortunately  the  number  of  such 
persons  is  not  great  but  they  are  a  factor 
to  be  considered,  as  one  can  surmise  by 
surveying  any  list  of  mine  workers,  showing 
the  many  importations  from  southeastern 
Europe.  F.  W.  S. 
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Trade  Conditions  at  New  York 

Anthracite  Market  Appears  Even  Tighter  Than  Earlier  in  Season — Bituminous  Tonnage  Fails  to  Show 


Sustained  Growth 

So  far  as  tidewater  receipts  of  anthracite  are  con¬ 
cerned,  this  week’s  showing  has  not  differed  mate¬ 
rially  from  last  week’s.  The  piers  are  handling 
around  1,100  cars  of  hard  coal  daily  on  an  average 
but  shipments  east  by  water  are  heavy  and  the  ton¬ 
nage  distributed  locally  is  absorbed  without  having 
any  appreciable  effect  in  satisfying  the  demand.  In 
fact,  the  statement  that  the  situation  is  even  tighter 
now  than  in  March  and  April  is  heard  with  such 
frequency  as  to  compel  belief  in  spite  of  the  advanc¬ 
ing  season. 

To  the  sorely  beset  retailer,  who  has  a  dozen 
places  for  every  ton  of  coal  that  comes  into  his 
possession,  the  Fuel  Administration  s  action  in  des  ^ 
ignating  the  first  week  in  June  as  “Coal  W  eek, 
when  the  public  will  be  exhorted  through  various 
avenues  of  publicity  to  come  across  with  more  or¬ 
ders,  was  a  good  deal  of  a  shock.  On  first  thought 
the  proposition  has  its  humorous  aspects,  but  a  clear 
understanding  of  just  what  it  is  desired  to  accom- 
plish  shows  that  Coal  Week  must  be  taken  with  all 
seriousness. 

The  Administration  has  two  main  objects  in  view: 
first,  to  stimulate  buying  in  sections  where  the  public 
has  been  backward  in  placing  orders ;  and,  second, 
to  learn  the  probable  requirements  of  the  different 
States  and  communities.  The  argument  is  advanced 
in  some  quarters  that  the  campaign  should  have  been 
confined  to  the  West,  where  many  domestic  con¬ 
sumers  are  apathetic  over  the  question  of  next  Win¬ 
ter’s  coal  supply,  and  not  carried  on  in  this  part  of 
the  country,  where  everybody  has  already  ordered. 

But  as  a  matter  of  fact  “everybody”  has  not  or¬ 
dered— or  filled  out  the  application  blanks  which  are 
now  a  part  of  the  routine  of  obtaining  coal  at  re¬ 
tail.  There  are  still  a  great  many  buyers  in  the  ag¬ 
gregate  who,  for  one  reason  or  another,  have  neg¬ 
lected  to  get  their  applications  on  file  up  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  time.  Until  this  data  has  been  obtained  from 
practically  every  buyer,  the  Fuel  Administration  will 
not  be  in  a  position  to  judge  the  requirements  of 
various  eastern  communities,  for,  with  the  shifting 
of  population  which  has  been  going  on  because  of 
the  growth  of  war  industries  in  one  place  and  an¬ 
other,  the  figures  of  last  year  or  the  year  before  are 
useless  for  present-day  purposes. 

The  city  which  shows  a  big  increase  in  apparent 
requirements,  based  on  aplications  filed  with  the  re¬ 
tail  dealers,  stands  a  better  chance  of  getting  more 
coal  than  another  city  where  consumers  have  been 
more  backward  in  filing  their  applications,  even 
though  the  population  and  the  actual  needs  of  the 
two  communities  may  have  increased  in  exactly  the 
same  ratio.  Therefore,  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  for 
retailers  to  assist  the  early  ordering  propaganda, 
even  if  they  now  have  enough  orders  on  hand  to 
keep  them  busy  all  Summer. 

While  egg  and  stove  are  the  sizes  for  which  re¬ 
tailers  are  the  most  eager,  this  means  little  so  far  as 
the  disposition  of  the  anthracite  output  is  con¬ 
cerned.  Producers  insist  that  each  customer  must 
take  the  various  domestic  sizes  in  the  proportion 
that  they  are  mined.  Buyers’  preferences  are  not 
ignored  entirely,  of  course,  but  in  a  general  way  the 
tonnage  is  apportioned  so  that  all  dealers  get  ap¬ 
proximately  the  same  percentage  of  egg,  stove  and 
chestnut. 

The  Bituminous  Trade. 

Some  jobbers  report  a  growing  inclination  on  the 
part  of  operators  to  tie  up  a  little  of  their  coming 
year’s  output  on  contract,  or  at  least  to  accept  orders 
for  fair-sized  blocks  of  tonnage  to  be  shipped  as 
rapidly  as  cars  for  commercial  loading  become  avail¬ 
able.  This  is  particularly  true  of  producers  of  high 
and  medium  volatile  coals  who  are  shut  out  from 
the  bunker  business.  For  a  while  after  April  1, 
when  the  Fuel  Administration’s  order  on  bunker 
coal  went  into  effect,  the  hope  was  entertained  in 
some  quarters  that  this  would  be  modified  or  not 
enforced  with  the  utmost  rigidity,  but  recent  devel¬ 
opments  have  made  it  plain  that  only  shippers  of 
low  volatile  coal  have  any  chance  of  participating 
in  the  bunker  trade.  There  is  no  incentive,  there¬ 


in  Tributary  Fields. 

fore,  for  others  to  pursue  a  policy  of  selling  only  from 
hand  to  mouth  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  pick  up 
bunker  orders  at  a  premium. 

However,  it  must  not  be  inferred  from  this  that 
the  bituminous  market  is  showing  signs  of  relaxa¬ 
tion,  for  that  will  never  occur  while  consumption  re¬ 
mains  on  its  present  basis  and  production  is  ham¬ 
pered  by  an  inadequate  car  supply.  Transportation  con¬ 
ditions  are  not  showing  the  progressive  improvement 
which  must  come  about  before  enough  coal  will  be 
produced  so  that  tonnage  will  be  freely  available  to 
all  buyers  at  the  Government  price.  The  situation 
in  various  fields  tributary  to  this  market  shows  con¬ 
siderable  variation,  comparing  one  region  with  an¬ 
other  and  one  week  with  another,  but  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate  the  tonnage  does  not  increase  much. 

At  the  same  time  war  requirements — including 
coal  used  by  the  Government,  munition  works  and 
the  railroads — are  steadily  growing,  so  that  the  com¬ 
mercial  tonnage  available  for  the  distributing  trade 
and  for  ordinary  consumers  tends  to  shrink.  It  is 
this  fact  which  accounts  for  the  jobber’s  inability  to 
locate  free  coal,  rather  than  any  general  change  in 
the  marketing  policies  of  operators  which  has  for  its 
object  the  circumventing  of  Government  regulations 
or  the  building  up  of  a  trade  direct  with  consumers. 
It  is  no  doubt  true  that  a  certain  number  of  small 
operators  aspire  to  do  both  of  these  things,  but  the 
main  factor  militating  against  the  jobber’s  interests 
is  the  heavy  diversion  of  tonnage  to  war  uses. 

An  angle  of  the  railroad  fuel  question  which  has 
perhaps  not  received  the  attention  it  deserves  in  of¬ 
ficial  quarters  is  the  fact  that  some  of  the  roads 
serving  central  Pennsylvania  are  said  to  be  buying 
an  unduly  large  proportion  of  their  coal  in  the  west¬ 
ern  Pennsylvania  and  northern  West  Virginia  fields, 
where  the  Government  price  is  relatively  low.  In 
some  cases,  it  is  asserted,  originating  carriers  send 
cars  into  foreign  territory  for  fuel  coal  while  mines 
on  their  own  lines  are  idle  or  working  short  time  sev¬ 
eral  days  each  week.  This  is  not  only  unfair  to  the 
central  Pennsylvania  operators,  but  the  longer  haul 
means  more  cars  withdrawn  from  commercial  use 
in  order  to  handle  a  given  tonnage  of  railroad  coal. 
The  same  is  true,  of  course,  when  non-originating 
roads  do  their  buying  in  distant  fields  when  mines 
closer  at  hand  could  load  more  tonnage  if  they  had 
the  cars. 

The  shortage  of  barges,  both  for  eastern  and  har¬ 
bor  business,  is  becoming  more  noticeable.  This  is 
partly  accounted  for  by  the  heavier  tidewater  ship¬ 
ments  of  anthracite  as  well  as  bituminous,  but  the 
requirements  of  the  ice-carrying  trade  have  increased 
materially  since  the  first  of  the  month,  and  there 
has  also  been  the  usual  seasonal  diversion  of  boats 
up-State  with  the  opening  of  rivers  and  canals. 

Coal  Business  of  New  York  Harbor 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  number  of  cars 
of  anthracite  and  bituminous  handled  over  all  the 
railroad  coal  piers  in  New  York  harbor  for  several 
days  past,  as  reported  by  the  Regional  Director  Gen¬ 
eral  of  Railroads. 


Date. 

Anthracite. 

Bituminous. 

May  2  . 

.  1,037 

1,017 

May  3  . 

.  1,240 

844 

May  4  . 

.  1,200 

1,037 

May  5  . 

.  143 

396 

May  6  . 

.  1,229 

1,030 

May  7  . 

.  1,222 

979 

May  8  . 

.  1,175 

1,001 

May  9  . 

.  1,113 

1,010 

May  10  . 

.  1,082 

833 

May  11  . 

.  1,143 

970 

May  12  . 

.  329 

418 

May  13  . 

.  1,245 

949 

May  IS  . 

.  1,124 

1,092 

Mav  16  . 

.  893 

Weekly  Record. 

1,081 

April  18-24  . 

.  7,898 

6,014 

April  25-May  1  . 

.  6,968 

6,065 

May  2-8  . 

.  7,246 

6,304 

May  9-16  . 

.  6,929 

6,353 

Boston  Market  Review. 


Little  Confidence  in  Words  of  Hope  from  Washington 
— Keen  Demand  for  Prepared  Sizes. 

No  relief  in  the  seriousness  of  the  coal  situation 
can  be  found  anywhere  in  New  England.  Indeed, 
the  outlook  for  the  future  continues  to  grow  darker 
despite  the  advices  from  Washington  to  the  effect 
that  progress  is  being  made  towards  looking  after 
the  requirements  coalwise  of  New  England  and 
that  it  is  very  likely  that  New  England  will  receive 
at  least  a  normal  supply  of  fuel. 

Everywhere  in  the  consuming  end  there  is  a  pro¬ 
nounced  need  of  coal.  Industries  as  a  rule  manage 
to  maintain  activities,  but  during  the  past  few  days 
there  has  been  renewed  evidence  of  shortage.  Con¬ 
sumers  who  heretofore  have  not  been  especially  hard 
hit  in  the  matter  of  coal  supply,  have  come  into  the 
market  and  tell  of  immediate  need  of  assistance  if 
they  are  to  maintain  operations.  And  most  of  these 
cases  are  highly  essential  factors.  They  have  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  Fuel  Administration  as  well  as  to  local 
coal  interests,  but  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
indication  that  they  have  been  satisfactorily  assured 
of  plentiful  supply. 

Becoming  Worse  and  Worse. 

The  coal  men  of  this  section  consider  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  New  England  steadily  becoming  worse  and 
are  free  to  state  that  unless  something  altogether 
now  unforeseen  develops  shortly,  conditions  six 
months  from  now  will  be  so  bad  as  to  make  the 
seriousness  of  the  past  winter  fade  into  insignifi¬ 
cance  in  comparison.  A  few  feel  that  while  coal  is 
not  at  all  likely  to  become  plentiful  and  that  every¬ 
one  who  wants  coal  will  have  to  maintain  an  active 
campaign  of  solicitation,  somehow  or  other  there 
will  be  sufficient  coal  brought  to  New  England  to 
enable  meeting  of  the  domestic  and  industrial  re¬ 
quirements  as  well  as  during  the  past  winter.  Just 
what  such  optimistic  views,  for  they  are  indeed  opti¬ 
mistic  in  the  present  situation,  are  based  upon  can¬ 
not  be  definitely  ascertained,  but  certainly  there  are 
few  consumers  of  either  anthracite  or  bituminous 
who  feel  that  the  situation  is  other  than  most  dis¬ 
heartening. 

Demand  at  wholesale  for  the  prepared  sizes  of 
anthracite  is  very  keen ;  indeed,  retailers  are  work¬ 
ing  as  hard  for  shipments  as  ever.  As  a  rule,  New 
England  retailers  have  accomplished  very  little  to¬ 
wards  filling  up  householder’s  bins  for  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  coming  winter  and  have  no  stocks  on 
hand  worthy  of  mention.  Certainly  everything  con¬ 
sidered  the  outlook  is  not  at  all  encouraging.  Usu¬ 
ally  at  this  date  there  is  a  substantial  tonnage  of 
domestic  sizes  all  placed  for  the  coming  winter,  but 
today  there  are  mighty  few  cases  where  the  allowed 
two-thirds  has  been  delivered. 

All  local  anthracite  houses  tell  of  constantly 
shrinking  receipts  of  prepared  sizes  and  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  even  gain  promises  of  increased  move¬ 
ment  from  the  shippers. 

Still  Await  Action  on  Big  Matters. 

The  two  big  matters  of  the  moment  to  the  New 
England  trade,  the  proposed  zoning  plan  of  New 
England  and  the  railroad  fuel  problem,  are  still 
without  further  action  on  the  part  of  the  powers 
that  be.  Indications  a  week  ago  that  these  two 
important  subjects  would  be  reconsidered  and  pos¬ 
sibly  definitely  settled  ere  this  date  have  vanished 
and  it  is  now  not  unlikely  that  it  will  be  some  little 
time  yet  before  they  are  cleaned  up.  The  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  bituminous  operators  are  just' as  reluctant  as 
ever  to  consider  New  England  business  and  most 
likely  will  not  change  their  attitude  until  the  rail¬ 
road  fuel  problem  is  settled.  If  then  the  railroads 
are  unable  to  offer  anything  more  attractive  than 
New  England  interests,  th#re  may  be  more  coal 
forwarded  this  way,  but  local  interests  are  not  hold¬ 
ing  out  great  hopes  of  this,  because  it  is  not  so 
manifest  now  that  the  railroad  matter  is  going  to 
be  settled  altogether  favorable  to  New  England. 

The  transportation  situation  fails  to  improve. 
The  promised  increase  in  vessel  space  is  yet  to  be 
realized  and  consequently  the  tidewater  movement 
to  New  England  is  much  below  minimum  require¬ 
ments.  At  Hampton  Roads  dumpings  have  again 
fallen  below  what  is  required  to  meet  available  ves¬ 
sel  space  and  much  delay  is  occasioned. 
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Central  Pennsylvania 

Market  Review. 

Enlarged  Output  and  Increased  Car  Supply 
Looked  For. 

During  the  past  week  there  has  been  no  pro¬ 
nounced  change  in  the  central  Pennsylvania  terri¬ 
tory.  Here  and  there,  as  is  to  be  expected  in  so 
large  a  field,  the  conditions  have  improved  or  lost 
ground,  as  the  case  may  be,  one  probably  equalizing 
die  other.  There  has  been  a  general  attitude  of 
expectancy  that  somehow  the  big  men  handling  the 
unified  transportation  facilities  will  bring  about 
changes  in  routing  and  otherwise  that  will  in  time 
be  reflected  in  an  increased  car  supply  and  conse¬ 
quently  an  enlarged  output. 

The  information  comes  through  a  reliable  source 
that  at  a  recent  conference  representatives  of  the 
Government  stated  positively  that  the  railroads  east 
of  Chicago,  commencing  at  an  early  date,  will  fur¬ 
nish  regularly  a  larger  number  of  open  top  cars  to 
coal  mines  than  has  been  the  case  during  the  last 
year.  So  much  dependence  is  placed  on  this  assur¬ 
ance  that  operators  intend  to  canvass  the  labor  situa¬ 
tion  so  as  to  be  prepared  to  provide  for  the  increased 
car  supply  as  it  improves  and  it  is  thought  they  can 
keep  in  advance  of  the  ability  of  the  railroads  to 
furnish  coal  equipment. 

Experimental  Action  Continues. 

The  experimental  section  on  the  east  end  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Division  continues  on  the  straight  com¬ 
mercial  percentage  distribution  plan  as  the  expected 
conference  was  not  held  at  Washington  last  week 
due  to  the  Director-General’s  indisposition.  Aside 
from  this  section  the  preferential  fuel  order  pla'ce- 
ments  continue  as  heretofore.  The  percentage  of 
distribution  commercially  continues  at  figures  at 
least  as  high  as  those  mentioned  in  last  week’s  issue 
with  at  times  a  slight  increase,  and  some  in  railroad 
circles  believe  they  will  soon  be  in  position  to  place 
cars  in  excess  of  the  operators’  ability  to  load  at 
tipple  mines  in  which  event  open  tops  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  be  available  in  limited  numbers  for  wagon 
loaders. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  fact  that  a  large 
number  of  the  so-called  H  21  A  cars  of  the  P.  RR. 
— 140.C00  lb.  capacity — have  not  been  returned  to 
the  home  rails  and  while  they  have  probably  had  as 
many  cars  a  very  considerable  tonnage  capacity  has 
been  lost  to  the  operations  on  the  P.  RR.  through 
the  substitution  of  the  smaller  cars.  It  is  often 
stated  that  a  “car  is  a  car,”  but  it  can  readily  be 
seen  what  a  difference  the  exchange  of  a  number  of 
80.000  or  100.000  capacity  cars  for  140,000  would 
make  and  therefore  it  would  seem  proper  to  have 
the  home  cars  returned  or  an  equivalent  tonnage 
exchanged. 

Heavy  Grades  Hinder  Haulage. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Irvona  with  the  movement  pos¬ 
sible  via  either  the  X.  Y.  C.  or  P.  .RR.’s,  the  grades 
via  the  latter  line  are  such  that  10  loaded  cars  are 
an  engine  load,  while  via  the  N.  Y.  C.  over  their 
water  level  route  one  engine  can  haul  30  loads. 
With  so  much  at  present  dependent  upon  motive 
power  it  would  seem  to  the  layman  that  the  ton¬ 
nage  from  that  district  should  be  moved  over  the 
X.  Y.  C.,  thus  releasing  the  extra  engines  for  service 
on  the  P.  RR.  rails  in  other  places  where  badly 
needed.  The  question  also  arises  as  to  how  many 
more  instances  of  the  kind  there  may  be  that  by  a 
switch  of  routing  would  conserve  a  considerable 
engine  rating.  This,  of  course,  is  a  subject  for  the 
transportation  and  not  the  coal  man,  and  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  it  has  already  been  considered  from  that  stand¬ 
point  with  good  and  sufficient  reasons  found  for 
continuing  the  old  method,  but  to  the  man  who  does 
not  know  it  appears  an  opportunity  for  an  advan¬ 
tageous  change. 

The  welcome  news  as  to  the  strides  being  made  in 
the  shipbuilding  plans  and  the  large  number  of  bot¬ 
toms  anticioated  within  a  reasonably  short  period 
coupled  with  the  very  proper  restriction  on  the 
permissible  bunker  coal  raises  the  question  as  to 
whether  or  no  all  of  the  B.  &  O.  Pool  22.  R.  R.  & 
P.  Pool  14,  and  X.  Y.  C.  and  P.  RR.  Pools  9  and 
10  will  not  be  required  before  snow  flies  for  the 


“across  the  ocean”  fleets.  It  is  conceivable  that  a 
condition  might  even  arise  making  it  necessary  for 
the  Government  to  reinstate  the  priority  place¬ 
ments  at  mines  under  the  pool  numbers  stated  so  as 
to  insure  a  sufficient  tonnage  of  the  permissible  coal. 
Action  along  these  lines  would  probably  mean  re¬ 
striction  of  output  and  inconvenience  for  many  do¬ 
mestic  users  of  the  coal  designated,  but  if  taken  the 
end  would  justify  the  means.  Viewing  the  situation 
from  any  angle  emphasizes  the  urgency  of  produc¬ 
ing,  transporting,  stocking  and  conserving  coal. 


Trade  Conditions 

at  Philadelphia. 

Full  Details  of  Big  Mine  Power  Merger  Expected  in  a 
Few  Days — Local  Coal  Trade  Quiet. 

Engineering  plans  for  the  mine  power  merger  are 
now  about  complete  and  a  definite  statement  as  to 
the  extent  of  fuel  conservation  expected  to  be  at¬ 
tained  under  this  program  is  looked  for  in  trade 
circles  within  a  few  days.  Complete  outlines  of  the 
points  at  which  the  various  transmission  lines,  ra¬ 
diating  from  the  anthracite  region  to  the  larger  East¬ 
ern  cities,  as  far  south  as  Baltimore,  will  “tie-in,” 
are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Fuel  Administration  at 
Washington.  Arrangements  have  been  completed 
also  whereby  something  over  $10,000,000  will  be  ad¬ 
vanced  certain  Philadelphia  power  interests  by  the 
War  Finance  Corporation  for  the  construction  and 
development  of  power  facilities.  The  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istration  contemplates  completion  of  new  hydro¬ 
electric  power  plants  in  the  mining  districts  within 
less  than  three  months  after  the  final  pact  is  signed 
between  Doctor  Garfield,  the  mine  operators  and  the 
power  company  interests. 

There  is  not  much  change  to  record  in  the  local 
coal  trade.  Anthracite  is  moving  more  expeditiously, 
but  the  question  here  continues  to  be  one  of  supply 
and  delivery.  Dealers  are  taking  all  coal  that  is 
being  shipped  and  could  handle  a  lot  more,  but  out¬ 
side  of  their  concern  for  personal  customers  they 
are  not  particularly  anxious  about  the  current  situa¬ 
tion  as  the  question  of  labor  enters  to  great  extent 
in  the  matter  of  immediate  deliveries.  Retailers 
have  also  put  the  brakes  on  credits  and  coal  is  only 
being  delivered  now  for  cash.  The  following  is  a 
form  letter  being  sent  out  by  one  large  firm :  “We 
are  in  receipt  of  your  order  for  household  coal  and 
note  that  it  is  your  desire  to  have  the  purchase  made 
subject  to  your  account.  In  reply  permit  us  to  ad¬ 
vise  that  we  prefer  having  the  sale  at  this  time  made 
subject  to  paymept  at  time  of  delivery.”  Of  course, 
there  is  no  profit  to  dealers  in  “stocking  up”  under 
present  conditions.  Demands  from  consumers  are 
stronger  than  ever  before  and  contrary  to  custom 
there  is  an  unusual  inquiry  for  pea  coal.  The  usual 
prices  continue  to  rule  for  steam  sizes  except  for 
culm  where  there  are  minor  fluctuations  due  to 
Government  requirements. 

There  is  some  improvement  in  the  bituminous 
situation  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  freer  move¬ 
ment  of  cars  in  the  Central  Pennsylvania  district, 
but  this  has  not  helped  local  dealers  to  any  great 
extent.  They  are  still  unable  to  buy  coal.  There  is 
no  soft  coal  being  offered  for  sale  here  and  there  is 
not  enough  in  the  market  even  to  meet  contract 
obligations. 

According  to  Walter  Thayer,  general  coal  freight 
agent  of  the  Pennsylvania'  RR.  Co.,  manufacturers 
should  store  as  much  coal  as  possible  at  their  plants 
during  the  coming  summer  months.  Mr.  Thayer 
urged  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Credit  Men  on  Wednesday.  He  was  the 
guest  of  honor  at  a  luncheon  given  by  the  associa¬ 
tion. 

There  is  a  real  business  romance  in  the  career  of 
the  Pennsylvania  C.  &  C.  Corporation  which  was 
reorganized  only  as  far  back  as  1911.  That  com¬ 
pany  has  just  issued  its  annual  report  for  the  year 
ended  December  31  last.  For  that  period  it  reports 
a  total  production  of  3,288,440  tons  against  2.891.573 
tons  the  previous  year.  It  reports  gross  earnings  of 
$8.6'7.806,  compared  with  $4,447,953  in  1916  and  net 
profits  of  $1.553  919  to  compare  with  $298,035.  Re- 
yond  that,  last  year’s  profits  were  made  after  deduc¬ 


tion  of  $445,195  for  excess  profits  and  income  taxes. 
Such  a  record  is  phenomenal. 

Through  a  just-announced  ruling  of  William  Pot¬ 
ter,  State  Fuel  Administrator,  Pennsylvania  florists 
will  benefit.  Mr.  Potter  has  made  it  known  that 
florists  may  burn  wood  in  excess  of  the  fuel 
permitted  by  a  first  order,  where  wood  does  not 
interfere  with  railroad  transportation.  Such  consump¬ 
tion  is  subject  to  police  powers  of  the  administra¬ 
tion,  but  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  chestnut 
trees  blighted  in  the  State  that  are  now  available  for 
fuel  under  the  ruling. 


Trade  Conditions  at  Columbus. 


Lake  Shipments  Gaining  Steadily  in  Volume — Ohio 
Car  Supply  Much  Better. 

The  movement  of  coal  from  Ohio  mines  to  the 
lakes  for  shipment  to  the  Northwest  is  gradually  in¬ 
creasing  under  the  influence  of  a  better  vessel  move¬ 
ment,  and  consequently  considerable  tonnage  has 
been  withdrawn  from  the  domestic  and  steam  trades. 
Demand  is  strong  and  strength  is  shown  in  every 
department  of  the  trade.  Household  consumers  are 
placing  orders  for  their  next  winter’s  supply  with 
their  dealers,  and  the  trade  generally  is  in  a  fairly 
healthy  condition. 

Production  in  Ohio  fields  has  been  increasing  to 
a  marked  extent  during  the  past  few  weeks.  The 
car  supply  is  better  and  reports  from  eastern  Ohio 
show  that  the  output  in  that  field  is  now  about  80 
per  cent  of  normal.  In  the  Hocking  Valley  district 
the  output  ranges  between  85  and  95  per  cent  of  av¬ 
erage.  Massillon  district  is  showing  up  much  bet¬ 
ter,  as  does  Crooksville  and  Cambridge.  About  the 
only  district  in  the  State  which  shows  less  output  is 
Jackson,  where  the  extra  high  Government  price  is 
cutting  down  the  demand.  Prospects  are  for  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  good  production  in  most  districts. 

The  steam  demand  is  exceedingly  good,  especially 
from  the  larger  consumers.  Stocking,  to  be  on  the 
safe  side  if  a  rail  tie-up  occurs,  is  going  along 
smoothly.  The  larger  consumers  are  especially  anx¬ 
ious  to  secure  a  surplus  stock  and  are  buying  both 
for  immediate  and  deferred  delivery.  The  smaller 
steam  plants  are  still  following  the  old  policy  of 
buying  only  for  the  present,  as  their  storage  facili¬ 
ties  are  limited.  The  demand  for  fuel  from  railroads 
is  now  better.  Some  of  the  trunk  lines  have  started 
again  to  lay  in  a  surplus  stock  for  contingencies. 
Mine-run,  which  was  rather  plentiful  several  weeks 
ago,  is  now  being  absorbed  promptly  and  there  is 
no  weakness  noticeable. 

Retail  Trade  Extremely  Active. 

Domestic  trade  is  active  in  the  extreme,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Columbus  retailers.  Placing  of  orders  on  the 
part  of  domestic  users  is  active,  as  they  have  been 
thoroughly  aroused  by  the  repeated  warnings  in  the 
public  prints.  Some  of  the  consumers  were  waiting 
for  Pocahontas  and  other  high  grades,  but,  with  a 
good  amount  received,  buying  is  proceeding  rapidly. 
It  is  doubtful  if  there  will  be  a  considerable  tonnage 
coming  westward  frm  the  Pocahontas  and  New  River 
fields  for  private  consumption. 

Retail  prices  are  firm  and  the  Government  levels 
are :  Pocahontas  lump  and  egg,  $6.45 ;  Pocahontas 
mine-run,  $6.20 ;  West  Virginia  splints,  lump  and 
egg,  $5.95 ;  mine-run,  $5.70 ;  thin  vein  Hocking  and 
Pomeroy  lump  and  egg,  $5.95 ;  mine-run,  $5.70 ; 
Hocking  thick  vein,  lump  and  egg,  $5.60;  mine-run, 
$5.35.  Anthracite  is  quite  scarce  and  sells  about 
$11.50.  Domestic  coke  is  quoted  at  $11.40. 

Railroads  are  co-operating  with  mine  operators 
and  Government  officials  to  bring  about  efficiency  in 
the  lake  trade.  Consequently  a  good  movement  has 
set  in  from  all  Ohio  mining  sections  which  take  part 
in  the  lake  traffic.  Records  show  that  loadings  at 
the  docks  of  the  various  railroads  have  been  increas¬ 
ing  week  by  week.  The  ore  movement  is  also  gain¬ 
ing  headway. 


Oil  heaters  are,  of  course,  a  help  in  the  early  Fall 
and  late  Spring,  but  in  zero  weather  they  only  tem¬ 
per  the  intense  chill  of  the  room,  unless  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  kerosene  are  used,  and  even  then  the  air 
quickly  becomes  unfit  for  proper  breathing. 
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Conditions  at  Baltimore. 


B.  &  0.  Clears  Big  Block  at  Cumberland — Soft  Coal 
Situation  Much  Easier. 

Even  those  in  the  coal  trade  who  professed  to  see 
much  to  object  to  in  the  zone  plan  are  forced  to  ad¬ 
mit  after  more  than  a  month  of  operation  that  the 
situation  here  in  regard  to  supply  of  soft  coal  is 
easier.  At  the  present  time  there  is  a  fair  flow  of 
fuel  into  this  district,  although  a  good  proportion  of 
it  is  coal  diverted  for  one  reason  or  other  from 
original  designations.  It  is  not  necessary  to  get  into 
the  innermost  official  secret  of  Government  regula¬ 
tion,  however,  to  realize  that  there  are  many  rough 
spots  to  be  ironed  out  as  yet  before  the  zone  plan 
and  general  distribution  method  can  be  marked  as 
approaching  anything  like  one  hundred  per  cent,  effi¬ 
ciency.  At  times  one  is  prone  to  suspect  that  there 
are  as  yet  too  many  fingers  of  cooks  in  the  broth, 
and  there  is  frequently  confusion  of  orders  of  vari¬ 
ous  agencies  of  the  Government  that  have  to  do  with 
distribution  in  this  section  at  least.  This  has  at  times 
made  it  impossible  to  get  a  line  on  expected  sup¬ 
ply,  and  at  others  has  brought  at  certain  spots  an 
even  too  bounteous  supply  from  one  Government 
committee  or  official  that  had  to  be  redistributed  at 
supposed  destination  points  by  other  agencies  of  the 
Government.  Some  very  fresh  instances  of  that  kind 
here  are  in  mind  as  this  is  written. 

In  relation  to  supply  at  present  it  may  be  said  that 
the  easier  condition  became  evident  early  in  the  past 
week,  when  several  hundred  cars  of  coal  were 
diverted  to  this  section  because  it  had  arrived  at 
junctions  consigned  to  New  England  points  that  are 
apparently  under  the  shipment  ban  for  the  time  be¬ 
ing  on  all-rail  B.  &  O.  originating  coal.  The  block 
on  the  B.  &  O.  was  partly  cleared  up  by  reason  of  the 
activity  of  Government  reconsigning  committees  at 
Cumberland,  etc.,  and  while  the  railroad  situation 
still  leaves  much  to  be  desired  it  is  easier.  The 
early  canning  industry,  about  which  there  was  much 
concern,  has  been  pretty  well  cared  for  in  the  recent 
supplies,  and  a  number  of  institutions  of  public  na¬ 
ture  and  some  industries  that  were  short  have  been 
given  enough  coal  to  tide  them  over  for  a  time.  A 
feature  of  the  local  situation  that  adds  some  com¬ 
plication  is  had  in  the  fact  of  the  growing  import¬ 
ance  of  the  coal  handlings  here  of  the  Shipping 
Board  for  bunker  and  cargo  purposes.  Because  of 
the  location  of  vessels  loading  general  freight  much 
bunkering  on  this  account  has  been  done  recently 
from  the  Locust  Point  pier  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
R.R.,  which  in  ordinary  times  is  left  to  the  local 
harbor  trade  for  the  most  part.  On  some  days  the 
Government  has  monopolized  this  pier,  and  consid¬ 
erable  local  business  has  been  forced  to  take  the 
distant  haul  from  the  Curtis  Bay  pier  of  the  same 
road,  or  from  the  Port  Covington  pier  of  the  West¬ 
ern  Maryland.  On  this  business  as  a  rule  there  is 
an  extra  towage  charge  of  $16,  but  in  these  days  of 
need  for  coal  over  costs  there  is  not  as  much  com¬ 
plaint  as  might  be  expected.  The  spirit  of  Govern¬ 
ment  first  is  in  the  blood  of  the  people  and  is  a  great 
aid  in  solution  of  many  problems. 

Anthracite  Supply  Poor. 

With  the  anthracite  trade  it  still  remains  a  period 
in  which  the  public  is  being  urged  to  purchase  coal 
at  once  and  see  that  it  is  delivered  and  at  the  same 
time  one  of  poor  supply.  The  Fuel  Administrator 
is  constantly  being  called  by  consumers  who  say  that 
their  appeals  for  coal  to  their  dealers  is  met  with  the 
reply  that  the  fuel  will  be  given  as  soon  as  it  can  be 
secured.  The  Retail  Coal  Exchange  is  being  del¬ 
uged  with  inquiries,  in  many  cases  referred  there  by 
the  Fuel  Administration.  Meanwhile  the  idea  is  be¬ 
ing  advanced  for  a  patriotic  coal  order  week  in  June, 
in  which  every  consumer  is  expected  to  get  on  the 
books.  The  coal  men  see  much  confusion  from  the 
fact  that  these  orders  can  not  be  delivered  for  a 
long  time,  but  also  feel  that  there  will  be  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  knowing  about  what  each  individual 
dealer  will  be  expected  to  deliver — if  he  gets  the 
coal.  With  the  business  thus  rounded  up  the  coal 
men  could  of  course  go  to  Washington  and  show 
how  far  short  of  their  requirements  shipments  are, 
for  the  trade  will  undoubtedly  be  far  short  of  even 


the  two-thirds  by  fall  delivery  needs  unless  there  is 
a  decided  change  for  the  better  in  receipts  of  an¬ 
thracite  here.  Purchasers  by  the  ton  or  more  were 
undoubtedly  stirred  to  more  activity  this  week  by 
an  announcement  from  the  fuel  administration  here 
of  a  new  schedule  of  coal  in  bags  of  16J4  pounds 
for  poor  customers,  and  which  a  portion  of  the  daily 
press  figured  at  a  price  around  $22.00  per  long  ton 
for  coal  and  $23.  for  nut  coal.  Combined  with  this 
was  a  statement  that  there  was  no  assurance  that 
the  present  schedule  of  prices  for  ton  lots  of  an¬ 
thracite  might  not  be  advanced  later.  In  the  past 
there  has  been  little  selling  of  coal  in  such  small 
lots  here,  the  small  lot  purchasing  having  been  ar¬ 
ranged  by  the  bushel  of  eighty  pounds.  W.  H. 


The  Market  at  Buffalo. 


More  Direct  Movement  from  Mines  to  Consumers — 
Jobbers  Complain  of  Narrowing  Agency 
Supply. 

The  soft  coal  market  in  Buffalo  slows  up  steadily. 
Jobbers  who  have  been  doing  quite  a  fair  business 
now  say  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  any  coal 
and  they  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  consumption 
now  exceeds  the  supply  that  is  coming  this  way.  As 
to  the  reason  for  this  the  opening  of  the  lakes  is 
supposed  to  be  to  blame  chiefly,  though  some  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  trade  are  saving  that  the  coal  moves  much 
as  before,  but  it  goes  from  the  mines  more  directly 
to  the  consumer  than  it  used  to  and  the  jobber  is 
getting  left. 

When  the  car  supply  is  charged  with  the  difficulty, 
shippers  as  a  rule,  especially  if  they  have  direct  rail 
connections,  say  that  there  is  a  much  better  car 
showing  than  for  sometime.  This  state  of  things  at 
once  makes  a  bad  showing  for  labor.  So  long  as 
there  were  less  cars  than  men  of  course  the  labor 
side  of  the  situation  was  apparently  all  right,  but 
plenty  of  cars  reveals  few  men.  This  time  of  the 
year,  however,  is  unfavorable  to  the  keeping  of  the 
men  in  the  mines.  They  have  to  work  a  bit  of  land 
somewhere  or  go  fishing  and  no  inducement  in  the 
line  of  earnings  will  keep  them  in  the  mines  if  they 
want  to  stay  outside.  They  have  nobody’s  interests 
but  their  own  that  they  think  worth  considering. 

At  the  same  time  the  consumer  is  not  at  all  un¬ 
easy.  In  Canada  the  supply  has  been  so  much  in 
excess  of  the  needs  that  much  demurrage  has  been 
paid,  though  the  surplus  is  now  said  to  be  practically 
gone  in  the  Toronto  district.  Shipments  are  now 
free  to  the  Montreal  district,  both  by  rail  and  water, 
and  if  somebody  does  not  take  care  the  experiences 
furthest  west  will  be  repeated  there.  One  difficulty 
was  that  the  quality  of  much  of  this  demurrage  coal 
was  poor,  so  that  nobody  wanted  it. 

The  status  of  the  jobber  remains  undetermined. 
The  general  idea  is  that  he  will  have  to  put  up  with 
a  pretty  poor  living,  for  awhile  at  least.  With  the 
war  over  and  with  it  the  regulation  of  prices,  and 
especially  with  an  adequate  car  supply,  there  may 
again  be  enough  coal  surplus  to  make  the  jobber  a 
necessity  to  the  operator,  but  until  at  least  some  of 
these  conditions  in  force  disappear  the  middleman 
is  not  greatly  needed  so  that  the  operator  feels  that 
it  will  be  easy  to  ignore  him  now  and  then  call  him 
back  later  on. 

Bituminous  prices  are  as  formerly.  To  Buffalo, 
freight  paid,  the  Allegheny  Valley  price  for  all  sizes 
is  $4.45  per  net  ton ;  and  of  Pittsburgh,  $4.25  for 
lump,  $4  for  mine-run  and  $3.75  for  slack. 

In  anthracite  the  cry  is  more  coal.  The  fear  of 
shortage  would  induce  all  consumers  to  lay  in  much 
more  than  they  could  use  if  they  could  get  it,  so  all 
there  is  to  do  is  to  restrict  the  amount  delivered  to 
each.  The  deliveries  are  up  to  former  seasons,  but 
nobody  is  satisfied. 

The  lake  trade  is  now  about  normal,  though  the 
opening  was  late.  Shipments  for  the  week  were 
66,450  net  tons,  of  which  23,100  tons  cleared  for 
Duluth  and  Superior,  19,700  tons  for  Milwaukee, 
10,200  tons  for  Sheboygan,  6,250  tons  for  Lake  Lin¬ 
den,  3,500  tons  for  Hubbell  and  3,500  tons  for  Green 
Bay.  Rates  remain  at  45  cents  for  Lake  Linden 
and  Hubbell,  48  cents  for  Duluth,  50  cents  for 
Sheboygan  and  Green  Bay  and  55  cents  for  Mil¬ 
waukee. 


Trade  Conditions  at  Chicago. 


Illinois  Production  Shows  Substantial  Gain  With 
Improved  Car  Supply. 

Most  encouraging  reports  of  the  Illinois  car  situa¬ 
tion  were  received  this  week.  On  the  Burlington, 
Northwestern  and  Rock  Island  railroads  a  100  per 
cent,  car  supply  was  reported,  with  mines  working 
practically  full  time,  while  on  the  Illinois  Central 
the  situation  was  almost  as  good.  The  C.  &  E.  I. 
was  not  so  well  off,  but  on  the  whole  the  production 
was  decidedly  larger  than  last  week,  and  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  a  year  ago.  The  normal  situation  at  this 
time  of  year  is  that  cars  are  more  plentiful  than 
orders,  and  production  generally  falls  off  for  lack  of 
orders.  No  mines  are  known  to  have  been  shut 
down  this  year  for  this  reason. 

Railroads  have  begun  to  store  coal,  and  with  the 
campaign  for  storage  by  householders  and  industrials 
beginning  to  take  effect,  the  outlook  is  encouraging 
for  a  record-breaking  production  by  the  Illinois 
mines  this  year. 

So  far  Chicago  dealers  have  not  accumulated 
stocks,  because  they  have  sold  coal  as  fast  as  it 
arrived.  In  general  the  dealers  are  enjoying  pros¬ 
perity.  None  are  suffering  from  the  insistence  of 
mines  on  cash,  because  they  have  been  able  to  elimi¬ 
nate  poor  crecfit  risks  from  their  customers,  and  the 
trade  in  this  territory  has  been  on  a  substantial  basis 
for  some  time.  Even  the  jobbers,  except  those  who 
are  without  steady  sources  of  supply,  are  doing 
plenty  of  business,  though  dissatisfied  with  their  mar¬ 
gins.  The  retail  margins  in  general  are  not  caus¬ 
ing  so  much  complaint.  The  trade  is  in  a  position 
to  do  its  share  toward  filling  storage  space  and 
accumulating  stocks  for  the  winter,  if  the  demand  ' 
and  supply  permit,  which  so  far  has  not  been  the 
case. 

The  order  of  the  National  Fuel  Administration 
forbidding  lake  shipment  of  smokeless  for  domestic 
use  will  affect  Chicago  indirectly.  Some  of  the 
smokeless  shipped  by  lake  went  to  Southern  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  Northern  Illinois  and  Eastern  Iowa  points, 
which  are  in  the  Illinois  zone.  This  will  have  to  be 
replaced  by  Southern  Illinois  coal,  which  will  still 
further  accentuate  the  condition  which  brought  forth 
the  order  already  quoted.  It  will  be  possible  to  take 
care  of  the  demand  if  the  order  is  strictly  obeyed, 
however. 

There  is  still  a  faint  hope  that  conditions  will  per¬ 
mit  of  the  shipment  of  a  100  per  cent,  supply  of 
anthracite  to  this  market,  though  dealers  are  warned 
not  to  encourage  this  hope  and  under  no  circum¬ 
stances  to  sell  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  usual 
supply  to  a  householder  until  further  notice. 

Southern  Illinois  Sales  Restricted. 

Orders  forbidding  Chicago  dealers  to  supply 
Southern  Illinois  coal  to  consumers  who  formerly 
used  non-smokeless  eastern  bituminous  have  been 
issued  by  the  Cook  County  Fuel  Administration. 
Warning  is  given  that  unless  sales  of  Southern  Illi¬ 
nois  are  confined  to  former  users  of  smokeless  coal, 
and  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  use  South¬ 
ern  Illinois,  the  entire  allotment  of  this  high-grade 
bituminous  will  be  exhausted  by  fall. 

“So  far  as  the  Administration  is  able  to  judge, 
there  will  be  enough  Southern  Illinois  coal  to  take 
the  place  of  the  former  tonnage  of  smokeless  coal 
consumed  in  this  county,  but  not  sufficient  to  take 
the  place  of  the  large  amount  of  Indiana  and  other 
Illinois  and  eastern  non-smokeless  coal  which  was 
shipped  into  this  market  for  all  purposes,”  the  order 
reads.  Dealers  are  ordered  to  deliver  to  users  of 
the  latter  description  only  Central  Illinois  and  Indi¬ 
ana  coals,  which  are  now  available  for  storage. 

The  order  is  the  result  of  a  rush  to  buy  Southern 
Illinois  coal  which  has  taken  it  from  dealers’  hands 
as  fast  as  it  arrived  in  the  city  and  caused  orders  to 
pile  up.  Even  former  users  of  Indiana  and  Central 
Illinois  grades  were  ordering  the  better  grade  of 
coal.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  Fuel  Administration 
order  to  dealers  is  this  appeal : 

“There  is  bound  to  be  a  shortage  of  fuel  next 
winter  unless  you  buy  and  store  coal  now.  The 
Administration  hopes  to  see  every  bit  of  space  in 
every  coal  yard  in  Chicago  filled  with  storage  coal 
by  September  1.” 
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Situation  at  Pittsburgh. 


Government  Investigates  Miners’  Attitude — Short 
Time  the  Rule. 

Government  investigation  of  the  disinclination  of 
the  miners  in  the  western  Pennsylvania,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  eastern  Ohio  field  to  work  full  time,  is 
the  latest  move  looking  toward  a  stabilization  of  the 
coal  industry  and  an  increased  output  of  sufficient 
tonnage  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  industrial  situation 
and  keep  up  the  production  of  munitions  and  other 
war  supplies. 

Complaint  has  been  made  by  the  mine  owners  and 
operating  concerns  that  the  miners  have  not  worked 
full  time,  in  some  instances  the  time  being  put  in 
by  the  men  being  less  than  three  days  per  week. 
This  idleness  is  ascribed  by  the  operators  to  the  fact 
that  the  miners,  under  the  present  high  wage  scale, 
do  not  need  to  work  steadily  in  order  to  make  good 
wages,  and  in  consequence  when  they  have  put  in 
enough  time,  or  gotten  out  enough  tonnage  to  give 
them  a  comfortable  living  wage,  they  lay  off  for  the 
remainder  of  the  week. 

That  this  condition  is  prevalent  all  over  the  fields 
mentioned  was  brought  out  by  the  presence  of  Capt. 
E.  A.  Burnside,  manager  of  transportation  for  the 
Campbells  Creek  Coal  Co.,  who  came  to  Pittsburgh 
with  other  operating  representatives  from  the  Kana¬ 
wha  field  and  who  said  that  the  same  conditions  pre¬ 
vailed  in  that  district  as  was  being  complained  of  by 
the  Pittsburgh  operator^-. 

Capt.  Rurnside  hinted  that  the  Government  might 
be  asked  to  investigate  the  situation,  but  it  already 
has  been  taken  up  and  representatives  of  the  Fuel 
Administration  have  been  named  in  some  of  the 
districts  whose  duties  shall  be  to  investigate  the 
conditions  complained  of  and  to  make  reports  to  the 
Fuel  Administration.  It  is  said  that  if  the  men  re¬ 
fuse  to  put  in  full  time  they  will  be  drafted  by  the 
Government  for  the  mines  and  will  be  compelled  to 
work  the  full  six  days  per  week,  and  thus  help  speed 
up  coal  production. 

Car  Shortages  in  Evidence. 

Car  shortages  once  more  are  crippling  the  coal 
industry  in  the  Pittsburgh  district,  and  some  of  the 
larger  operating  companies  are  receiving  less  than 
50  per  cent-  of  their  requirements.  In  one  instance, 
at  least,  one  of  the  larger  firms,  one  day  this  week 
had  less  than  a  20  per  cent,  supply  at  its  mines.  The 
car  situation,  therefore,  and  the  failure  of  the  men 
to  work  steadily  have  resulted  in  the  total  tonnage 
of  the  district  showing  a  falling  off  during  the  past 
week. 

Pittsburgh  operators  mining  from  the  thick  vein 
are  continuing  their  efforts  with  the  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration  looking  toward  securing  an  increase  in  price 
for  their  product,  so  as  to  put  it  on  a  parity  with  the 
thin-vein  product,  where  the  increase  has  been 
granted. 

Retail  coal  men  are  being  questioned  almost  daily 
relative  to  the  supply  of  coal  that  will  be  available 
for  use  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  during  the  coming 
winter.  The  natural  gas  companies  have  warned 
their  patrons  to  provide  substitutes  against  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  the  gas  supply  during  the  coming  winter,  and 
patrons  have  been  endeavoring  to  place  orders  for 
anthracite  coal.  Dealers  are  booking  orders  at  $11 
per  ton  on  the  street  or  $11.75  per  ton  delivered  in 
cellars,  but  are  refusing  to  guarantee  filling  the 
orders.  The  Fuel  Administration,  on  being  ques¬ 
tioned  regarding  the  probable  supply,  declares  it 
cannot  say,  at  this  time,  whether  any  anthracite  will 
be  available  for  shipment  here  during  the  warm 
months. 

Announcement  of  the  Government  s  decision  to 
build  its  big  ordnance  plant  in  Pittsburgh  was  well 
received  by  the  coal  trade  of  the  district,  as  it  will 
mean  an  increase  of  several  million  tons  of  fuel 
each  year  right  here  in  the  heart  of  the  district, 
where  rail  rates  will  not  play  so  much  of  a  part,  as 
the  site  chosen  is  well  adapted  to  water  shipments, 
and  fuel  needs  can  be  met  at  a  lower  transportation 
cost  than  if  it  was  dependent  altogether  on  rail 
freights.  The  new  plant,  while  it  will  be  a  Govern¬ 
ment  plant,  will  be  constructed  by  the  U.  S.  Steel 
Corporation,  without  a  cent  of  profit,  and  will  be  the 
largest  plant  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  exceeding  even 
the  famous  Krupp  works  at  Essen. 


Trade  Conditions  at  Cincinnati. 

The  market  this  week  has  been  very  erratic. 
While  high-grade  West  Virginia  coal  of  all  descrip¬ 
tions  has  been  in  very  active  demand  for  lake  ship¬ 
ment,  low-grade  steam  coals  which  cannot  go  to  the 
lakes  have  been  dragging.  Domestic  coals  are  in 
extremely  urgent  demand,  but  with  practically  no 
offerings.  Local  steam  plants  are  all  well  supplied, 
in  some  instances  having  already  accumulated  a  small 
stock  for  emergency  purposes.  River  coal  has  been 
coming  down  more  plentifully,  although  the  domestic 
sizes  are  still  short. 

The  car  supply  has  been  fairly  good  on  the  C.  &  O. 
and  L.  &  N.,  but  the  N.  &  W.  is  not  up  to  the  usual 
standard  by  reason  of  the  new  pooling  system. 

The  local  retail  dealers  have  been  allowed  an  in¬ 
crease  of  25  cents  per  ton  in  their  gross  profit  by  the 
Hamilton  County  Fuel  Administration,  which  puts 
the  gross  margin  on  domestic  coal  at  $2.25  and  on 
steam  coal  at  $1.75. 

Very  little  smokeless  coal  is  coming  into  this  mar¬ 
ket,  although  within  the  smokeless  zone,  and  the  in¬ 
dications  are  that  former  users  of  this  grade  of  coal 
will  be  disappointed,  as  it  is  supposed,  that  the 
greater  volume  of  this  coal  will  be  sent  East. 


Situation  at  Minneapolis-St.  Paul. 

The  coal  trade  of  these  cities,  and  of  the  North¬ 
west  in  general,  is  gradually  getting  the  new  lake 
shipping  season  started,  but  as  yet  there  has  been 
very  little  responsive  moving  along  the  successive 
steps-  With  the  experience  of  the  past  winter,  it 
would  seem  as  though  there  could  not  be  any  delay 
in  getting  orders  forward  for  immediate  delivery, 
whenever  the  coal  is  available.  So  far  there  is  com¬ 
paratively  little  interest  shown  on  the  part  of  the 
retail  trade  and  consumers.  Of  course,  it  is  quite 
early,  but  the  heatless  days  and  the  difficulties  of  the 
winter  should  have  remained  in  the  memories  of 
those  affected  long  enough  to  cause  quick  action 
when  the  coal  is  available.  And  unless  the  North¬ 
west  does  awake  to  its  needs  early,  there  will  be  a 
much  more  serious  situation  confronting  the  people 
of  this  section  next  winter. 

Last  winter  the  question  was  limited  to  getting 
coal  from  the  docks,  but  if  there  is  any  hanging 
back,  next  winter  will  find  a  scarcity  of  supply  which 
will  be  all  but  insuperable.  It  does  not  seem  possi¬ 
ble  for  the  people  of  the  Northwest,  in  any  numbers, 
to  be  guilty  of  such  a  blunder.  It  is  probable  that 
as  soon  as  the  retail  trade  is  able  to  announce  its 
ability  to  furnish  coal  to  the  consumer,  the  latter 
will  express  his  wish  to  have  his  bins  stocked. 

The  status  quo  ante  seems  to  be  the  position  with 
reference  to  the  Illinois  coal  arrangement.  Dealers 
have  announced  that  they  cannot  and  will  not  handle 
Illinois  coal  upon  the  limited  margins  allowed  them, 
which  margins  admittedly  do  not  include  any  storage 
charge.  And  the  coal  must  be  stored  by  someone, 
under  the  zoning  regulation,  since  it  will  not  be  used 
until  winter  and  cannot  be  shipped  after  September 
30. 

Word  from  below  seems  to  indicate  that  the  car 
situation  is  not  handicapping  the  coal  movement  at 
this  time,  which  indicates  a  good  chance  for  bringing 
coal  forward  to  the  Lake  Superior  docks.  Repre¬ 
sentatives  from  the  Northwest  are  “on  the  job” 
actively  with  reference  to  urging  that  coal  come 
forward  as  fast  as  possible.  The  thing  remaining 
is  to  get  it  into  consumers’  bins  with  the  least  pos¬ 
sible  delay,  so  that  there  may  be  little  friction  in 
the  fall  with  other  sections.  For  the  present  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  with 
getting  fuel  sent  to  this  district,  but  toward  fall  it  is 
quite  likely  to  be  very  different.  If  the  Northwest 
has  been  forehanded  enough  to  have  the  bulk  of  its 
needs  sent  forward  by  that  time  it  will  again  be  able 
to  face  winter  with  equanimity.  G.  A.  W. 


We  shall  be  pleased  to  have  our  friends  advise  of 
any  misrepresentations  made  with  reference  to  this 
publication.  One  such  instance  has  been  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  counsel  for  the  Saward  family; 
Messrs.  Hays,  Hershfield  &  Wolf,  115  Broadway. 
Shall  be  sure  to  protect  the  interests  of  our  patrons 
in  this  matter,  hut,  naturally,  would  like  to  know  if 
any  misrepresentations  are  being  made  to  them. 


Baltimore  Trade  Notes. 

The  Maryland  Fuel  Administration  has  announced 
through  cards  sent  to  coal  dealers  that  the  price  of 
l6l/2  pounds  of  pea  coal  in  paper  bags  is  to  be  16 
cents ;  and  the  price  of  the  same  weight  of  nut  17 
cents.  The  cards  provide  a  wholesale  price  for  a 
bag  of  pea  coal  at  13  cents  and  14  cents  for  nut. 
Robert  F.  Roberts,  head  of  the  City  Coal  Committee, 
stated  that  the  prices  were  fixed  in  order  to  prevent 
a  more  extortionate  rate  by  peddlers  and  dealers  in 
small  lots  of  fuel.  In  order  to  prevent  short-weigh¬ 
ing  by  grocers  or  others  who  might  refill  the  bags, 
all  refilling  for  sale  is  to  be  prohibited. 

Some  retail  coal  men  who  for  years  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  allowing  old-line  customers  to  carry 
over  bills  from  delivery  time  in  summer  until  they 
placed  their  new  orders  in  the  following  spring,  are 
now  regretting.  Orders  were  placed  last  spring  in 
many  cases,  and  coal  men  were  unable  to  get  coal  as 
desired.  Where  deliveries  were  strung  along  over 
the  fall  and  even  early  winter,  the  coal  dealer  pay¬ 
ing  maximum  advancing  prices  and  frequently  bonus 
figures  to  get  deliveries  to  himself,  he  is  now  hav¬ 
ing  a  hard  time  to  explain  his  billing.  Some  rather 
hard  feeling,  not  the  fault  of  the  coal  man  except  as 
gained  through  his  liberal  spirit  of  waiting  for  set¬ 
tlement  in  the  past,  has  cropped  up  in  numerous  in¬ 
stances. 

A  complication  of  the  fuel  supply  situation  here 
at  present  is  had  in  the  fact  that  coal  not  infrequent¬ 
ly  arrives  in  box  cars.  A  large  number  of  box  cars 
delivered  at  a  point  here  where  facilities  for  un¬ 
loading  were  lacking  had  to  be  reconsigned  the  past 
week. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  National  Coal  Job¬ 
bers’  Association  has  selected  Buffalo,  and  the  date 
of  June  13,  for  a  meeting  of  the  association.  Several 
prominent  Baltimore  jobbers  are  planning  to  go  to 
the  gathering,  and  a  big  drive  will  be  made  to  get 
a  large  representation  at  the  convention. 

Among  the  Baltimore  coal  men  to  go  to  Atlantic 
City  for  the  convention  of  the  National  Retail  Coal 
Merchants’  Association  the  coming  week  are  Bush- 
rod  M.  Watts,  president  of  the  Baltimore  Coal  Ex¬ 
change;  Julius  Hellweg,  secretary  of  that  body,  and 
Harry  West,  of  the  Enterprise  Fuel  Co. 

William  Diamond,  president  of  District  No.  16, 
for  the  miners  working  in  western  Maryland,  re¬ 
ports  that  the  organization  is  satisfied  with  the  basic 
agreement  as  submitted  by  fuel  administration  offi¬ 
cers,  and  which  has  for  its  purpose  the  wiping  out 
of  long  standing  disagreement  between  the  operators 
and  operatives  of  the  region. 

A  P.  &  R.  embargo  against  deliveries  of  hard  coal 
to  the  B.  &  O.  the  past  week  caused  some  complica¬ 
tions  of  anthracite  deliveries  here,  but  some  relief 
was  found  in  diversions  to  the  Western  Maryland 
Ry.  of  coal  consigned  this  way. 

A.  W.  Calloway,  Government  Fuel  Distributor, 
and  president  of  the  Davis  C.  &  C.  Co.,  was  here 
the  past  week,  and  stated  that  the  principal  trouble 
still  lies  with  transportation,  and  that  a  greatly  in¬ 
creased  tonnage,  absolutely  needed,  could  be  gotten 
out  by  the  mines  if  they  could  secure  rail  movement. 

The  Pekin  Coal  Co.,  of  Barton,  Allegany  County, 
Md.,  has  been  incorporated,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$50,000.  The  incorporators  named  are  Howard  P. 
Brydon,  S.  Bernard  Brydon  and  Theodore  F. 
Shaffer. 

Cement  plants  in  this  territory,  urged  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  increase  their  output,  which  was  falling 
behind,  stated  that  their  troubles  were ’largely  due 
to  lack  of  fuel.  A  special  priority  order  for  sixty 
days  delivery  of  coal  has  therefore  been  given  some 
of  the  plants.  W.  H. 


The  New  York  barge  canal  and  its  possibilities, 
also  other  inland  waterways,  are  coming  into  more 
and  more  consideration,  but  old  coal  men  can  see 
no  wonderful  possibilities  there  from  the  standpoint 
of  relieving  the  prospective  coal  famine.  Perhaps 
one  of  the  most  important  points  is  the  prospect  that 
other  bulk  materials  could  be  transported  over  the 
canals  and  inland  waterways,  thereby  releasing  cars 
for  -coal  hauling.  For  instance,  the  matter  ot 
automobiles. 
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Coal  Price  Schedules  on  Long  Island. 

Official  retail  prices  have  been  set  for  all  parts 
of  Suffolk  County  by  Fuel  Administrator  Eugene 
E.  Hawkins,  Jr.,  of  Patchogue,  after  a  thorough 
survey  of  the  prices  filed  by  dealers,  calculation  of 
freight  cars  to  the  various  points  and  allowance  of 
the  margin  of  profit  fixed  by  the  United  States  Fuel 
Administrator.  These  prices  hold  good  through 
April,  May,  June,  July  and  August,  during  which 
time  people  are  requested  by  the  Administration  to 
put  in  the  orders  for  next  winter’s  coal  supply.  The 
prices  are : 

Amityville  to  Babylon — Egg  and  broken  coal,  $9-05 
a  ton ;  stove  and  nut  coal,  $9.25  a  ton ;  pea  coal, 
$8.40  a  ton. 

Bay  Shore  and  Islip — Egg  and  broken,  $9.15;  stove 
and  nut,  $9.40;  pea,  $8.55. 

Oakdale  to  Patchogue — Egg  and  broken,  $9.05 ; 
stove  and  nut,  $9.30;  pea,  $8.45. 

Bellport  to  Eastport  and  all  stations  on  the  main 
line  and  Shelter  Island — Egg  and  broken,  $9.10; 
stove  and  nut,  $9.85 ;  pea,  $8.50. 

Speonk  to  Montauk — Egg  and  broken,  $9.30 ;  stove 
and  nut,  $9.50 ;  pea,  $8.65- 

Cold  Spring  Harbor  and  Huntington— Egg  and 
broken,  $9.30;  stove  and  nut,  $9.50;  pea,  $8.70. 

Greenlawn  to  Setauket — Egg  and  broken,  $9.10; 
stove  and  nut,  $9.30;  pea,  $8.30. 

Port  Jefferson  to  Wading  River — Egg  and  broken, 
$9.20 ;  stove  and  nut,  $9.40 ;  pea,  $8.50. 

These  prices  are  the  maximum  permitted  to  be 
charged  for  coal  delivered  to  customers,  by  chute, 
within  a  radius  of  one  and  one-half  miles  of  dealer’s 
yard  or  siding. 

An  additional  charge  of  30  cents  a  ton  may  be 
made  for  Lykens  Valley  coal,  since  the  mine  price 
is  30  cents  higher. 

A  deduction  of' 50  cents  a  ton  shall  be  made  on  all 
coal  sold  at  the  yard  or  siding. 

Prices  of  fractional  lots  shall  be  governed  by  the 
yard  price. 

An  additional  charge  of  50  cents  a  ton  may  be 
made  for  bagging  coal  and  carrying  it  in  from  the 
wagon. 

An  additional  charge  at  the  rate  of  70  cents  a  ton 
may  be  made  for  each  mile  (one  way)  of  extra 
hauling. 

These  prices  are  based  on  the  freight  schedule  now 
in  effect,  and  will  be  modified  only  in  case  the  freight 
rates  are  changed.  There  is  said  to  be  a  freight 
price  increase  in  prospect  in  the  near  future  which 
will  cause  a  rise  in  the  coal  figures. 


SCHEDULE  OF  PRICES  FOR  NASSAU  COUNTY. 

A  standard  schedule  of  prices  applies  to  all  places 
in  Nassau  County,  according  to  the  announcement 
of  Irving  Cox,  County  Fuel  Administrator.  These 
prices  are : 

$9,  yard  price  for  egg,  stove  and  nut  size. 

$8,  yard  price  for  pea  coal. 

$4.50,  yard  price  for  J^-ton  stove,  egg  and  nut  size. 

$4,  yard  price  for  J^-ton  pea  coal. 

$2.25,  yard  price  for  %-ton  stove,  egg  and  nut  size. 

Fifty  cents,  yard  price  for  100-pound  lots. 

Seventy-five  cents  per  ton  for  delivery  within  W% 
miles  of  yard  by  chute. 

Fifty  cents  for  delivery  of  and  Y\- ton  lots  by 
chute. 

Fifty  cents  per  ton  extra  for  delivery  in  bags,  or 
where  coal  cannot  be  delivered  direct  from  wagon 
to  cellar  by  chute. 

Twenty-five  cents  per  ton  in  addition  for  each 
extra  mile  haul  one  way. 


VARIED  SCHEDULE  OF  PRICES  FOR  QUEENS  COUNTY 

Coal  prices  in  Queens  County  range  from  $9.05  to 
$9.35  for  stove  coal,  $8.95  to  $9.35  for  nut  coal  and 
$8.50  to  $8  for  pea  coal,  when  you  can  get  it.  In¬ 
formation  received  by  The  Brooklyn  Eagle  from 
twelve  dealers  throughout  the  county  showed  stove 
and  nut  coal  selling  for  about  the  same  price.  Five 
of  those  dealers  had  no  pea  coal  and  could  not  quote 
a  price.  In  Flushing  there  was  scarcity  of  all  kinds 
of  coal.  Several  dealers  had  coal  of  no  description 
and  others  only  a  limited  supply  to  fill  orders  calling 
for  many  times  their  supply. 
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Far  Rockaway  and  Jamaica  top  the  price  list  with 
$9.35  for  both  stove  and  nut  coal.  Pea  coal  at 
Jamaica  is  $8.50  a  ton  and  $8.25  in  Far  Rockaway. 
Richmond  Hill  is  also  asking  $8.50  for  pea  coal  and 
$9-25  for  stove  and  nut  coal. 

Ridgewood  has  the  cheapest  coal  in  Queens,  $9 
for  both  stove  and  nut  and  $8  for  pea  coal,  which 
■can  also  be  bought  in  Long  Island  City  for  $8.  Stove 
coal  in  Long  Island  City  is  $9.10  a  ton  and  nut  coal 
sells  at  $8.95  and  $9  a  ton. 

At  Winfield,  Elmhurst  and  Corona  both  nut  and 
stove  coal  are  selling  for  $9.05,  and  pea  coal  is 
bringing  from  $8.20  to  $8.35.  Forest  Hills  is  asking 
$9.25  for  stove  and  nut  and  quotes  no  price  on  pea 
coal.  Whitestone  also  asks  $9.05  for  stove  and  nut, 
and  Flushing  is  asking  $9.20  when  an  order  can  be 
placed. 


News  Notes  from  Buffalo. 

A  coal  shipper  who  approves  the  using  of  all  cars 
available,  no  matter  what  road  they  are  marked  for, 
says  that  the  freight  service  generally  is  now  to  fol¬ 
low  the  line  of  the  passenger-agent  service.  He  ex¬ 
pects  soon  to  see  the  Buffalo  freight  stations  reduced 
to  two,  one  for  inbound  and  one  for  outbound 
freight. 

E.  E.  Bell,  of  C.  A.  Wilson  &  Co.,  of  Toronto, 
visited  the  coal  trade  here  this  week.  He  says  that 
the  big  surplus  of  bituminous  lately  reported  in  Can¬ 
ada  is  fast  disappearing. 

The  Buffalo  Bituminous  Coal  Committee  will  meet 
every  Friday  till  after  the  convention  of  the  National 
Coal  Jobbers’  Association  is  held  next  month.  It  is 
expected  that  from  200  to  300  visitors  will  be  here, 
so  there  must  be  preliminary  work  done  in  order  to 
take  care  of  them  properly. 

Vice-President  James  R.  Barnett  of  the  Pittsburg 
&  Shawmut  Coal  Co.,  is  in  New  York  on  business 
this  week.  The  office  reports  a  very  welcome  in¬ 
crease  in  the  car  supply  lately. 

The  D.,  L.  &  W.  water  trestle  is  active  again, 
which  means  that  lake  shipments  will  at  once  show 
a  marked  increase. 

The  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co.  has  pretty  well  caught 
up  with  its  pressing  lake  trade,  so  that  of  late  it  has 
been  able  to  load  quite  a  good  many  cargoes  to  small 
ports,  sometimes  two  or  three  a  day. 

W.  E.  Auld,  manager  of  the  Buffalo  office  of  W.  A. 
Stone  &  Co.,  who  has  been  at  the  Toronto  office  of 
the  company  much  of  the  time  for  some  months,  will 
hereafter  be  able  to  give  more  time  to  this  office, 
though  the  company’s  coal  coming  this  way  is  still 
largely  sold  in  Canada. 

The  death  on  April  10  of  Thomas  Lancaster,  re¬ 
moves  a  man  well-known  to  the  Buffalo  coal  trade. 
He  had  been  for  a  number  of  years  cashier  of  the 
office  of  E.  L.  Hedstrom.  Death  was  from  pneu¬ 
monia,  after  an  illness  of  about  two  days.  He 
leaves  a  wife. 

The  pastime  of  digging  holes  in  the  ground  in  cer¬ 
tain  parts  of  Pennsylvania  where  soft  coal  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  secreted  is  an  old  one  and  is  still  in¬ 
dulged  in.  Jobbers  who  look  that  way  for  help  in 
this  crisis  are  still  paying  out  money  for  it.  One  of 
them  said  the  other  day  that  he  had  spent  several 
thousand  dollars  lately  in  tests,  but  had  no  mine  yet. 

It  is  reported  here  that  the  Milnes  Coal  Co.,  of 
Toronto,  has  bought  the  steamer  Homer  Warren 
and  will  use  her  in  the  business.  She  is  a  well- 
known  Lake  Ontario  boat  and  carries  about  800  tons 
of  coal. 

E.  C.  Roberts  has  gone  to  Pittsburgh  on  a  short 
business  trip.  Reports  from  there  agree  that  it  re¬ 
quires  all  sorts  of  personal  appeals  to  secure  coal  to 
any  amount  of  the  operators  in  that  district. 

Canadian  visitors  to  the  trade  are  still  numerous. 
Among  recent  ones  are  J.  W.  Gillies  and  George 
Guy  of  the  Gillies-Guy  Co.,  of  Hamilton,  G.  F. 
Rogers  and  F.  Beard  of  St.  Catherines,  H.  R. 
Caughill  and  R.  J.  Cumpson  of  Niagara-on-the-Lake. 


Contracts  for  building  30  coal  barges  to  be  op¬ 
erated  by  the  Shipping  Board  in  the  coastwise  coal 
trade  have  been  awarded  to  a  shipyard  at  North 
Albany,  N.  Y. 
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Twin  City  Trade  Notes. 

C-  P.  White,  of  the  Clarkson  Coal  &  Dock  Co., 
St.  Paul,  has  been  made  distributor  of  coal  for  the 
Northwest  from  the  mines.  His  territory  includes 
western  Canada.  Mr.  White  has  been  with  several 
different  companies  in  the  Northwest,  and  has  had  a 
wide  experience.  He  will  co-operate  with  the  work 
of  W.  H.  Groverman,  of  the  Northwestern  Coal 
Dock  Operators’  Association. 

A  little  readjustment  of  the  line  limits  where  Illi¬ 
nois  coal  may  be  shipped  was  made  last  week,  to  in¬ 
clude  the  route  of  the  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis  Ry. 
between  Minneapolis  and  Norwood.  The  C„  M.  & 
St.  P.  line  was  the  limit,  but  the  M.  &  St.  L.  crosses 
the  former  at  Norwood,  and  the  strip  between,  al¬ 
though  within  the  same  territory,  was  excluded 
under  the  original  limit- 

Freight  rates  on  Illinois  coal  into  Minnesota  may 
be  reduced  as  a  result  of  a  petition  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  adjust  them.  An  exami¬ 
ner  has  reported  the  present  rates  to  be  unreason¬ 
able. 

The  Board  of  Education  of  Minneapolis  expects 
to  have  a  large  quantity  of  coal  needed  for  heating 
the  public  schools  in  the  bins  by  September  next. 

Joseph  D.  Zook,  of  St.  Paul,  for  many  years  with 
the  city  ticket  office  of  the  Burlington  road,  has  gone 
to  Chicago,  where  he  is  associated  with  the  Nokomis 
Coal  Co. 

A  merger  of  freight  terminals  in  the  Twin  Cities 
is  proposed  by  Government  officials.  It  is  planned 
to  reduce  the  freight  stations  to  two  or  three  in  place 
of  eight. 

A  formal  protest  has  been  filed  with  the  local  Fuel 
Administration  against  the  margins  recently  fixed. 
The  local  committee  which  passed  on  the  figures  is 
understood  to  be  prepared  to  receive  more  informa¬ 
tion  and  acknowledges  that  its  report  was  hasty  and 
based  on  incomplete  data.  A  meeting  is  to  be  held 
shortly  upon  the  matter.  G.  A.  W. 


Pittsburgh  Trade  Notes. 

Frank  and  John  Kukurin,  of  Port  Perry,  Alle¬ 
gheny  County,  who  operate  a  wagon  mine  near  that 
place,  were  fined  $100  each  yesterday  by  U.  S.  Dis¬ 
trict  Judge  Charles  P.  Orr  for  violating  the  orders 
of  the  Fuel  Administration  relative  to  the  selling 
price  of  coal.  They  charged  $4  per  ton  at  the  mine 
for  their  product,  as  against  $2.45,  the  price  permitted 
by  the  Fuel  Administration.  They  were  arrested  by 
Department  of  Justice  Agents  in  February. 

Fuel  Administrator  W.  D.  Kuhn,  in  connection 
with  owners  of  wagon  mines,  is  working  on  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  forming  a  pool  of  these  mines,  in  order  to 
meet  emergencies  during  the  coming  winter.  The 
plan,  as  it  now  is  outlined,  is  to  store  about  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  million  tons  of  coal  in  five  or  six  piles  in 
different  sections  of  the  city,  the  different  mines 
hauling  their  coal  to  the  nearest  storage  pile,  and 
the  selling  of  the  product  being  handled  by  a  central 
organization,  the  entire  cost  of  production  and  sell¬ 
ing  to  be  pooled  and  the  return  to  be  pro-rated,  both 
in  proportion  to  the  tonnage  produced. 

The  Pennsylvania  Workmen’s  Compensation  Board, 
among  its  other  re-rulings  made  during  the  present 
week,  affirmed  the  award  of  compensation  to  James 
D.  Lauffer  from  the  Portage  Smokeless  Coal  Co. 
The  plaintiff  had  been  awarded  compensation  for 
spraining  his  ankle  through  falling  on  the  ice  while 
walking  along  a  road  on  the  property  of  the  com¬ 
pany  while  going  to  work.  The  company  appealed, 
saying  it  was  ignorant  of  the  icy  condition  of  the 
road,  and  that  the  employe  was  not  in  his  regular 
employment.  The  appeal  was  denied  and  the  referee 
was  sustained. 


The  old  coal  town  of  Mauch  Chunk,  the  northerly 
outpost  of  the  “Pennsylvania  Dutch”  territory,  re¬ 
ports  all  its  police  force  of  four  “gone  to  war.”  The 
men  have  enlisted  in  the  marines.  The  Mauch 
Chunk  jail  has  not  had  a  prisoner  since  Christmas, 
we  read,  although  40-odd  years  ago,  it  was  filled  with 
Molly  Maguires  and  a  dozen  or  more  of  them  were 
hung  there. 
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New  Working  Agreement  in  Maryland  Coal  Fields. 

Also  Applies  to  Upper  Potomac  Region  of  West  Virginia. 

Messrs.  Peale  and  White  of  Fuel  Administration  Collaborate  in  Drawing  Up  Contract  Providing  for  Checkweighmen,  the  Right  of  Men  to 

Join  Union  and  the  Peaceful  Adjustment  of  Local  Grievances. 


Acting  for  the  United  States  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion,  Rembrandt  Peale  and  John  P.  White  have  de¬ 
cided  the  long-standing  controversy  involving  the 
recognition  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America, 
wages,  check-weighmen  and  mine  committees,  be¬ 
tween  Maryland  operators  and  miners. 

Possibly  no  mining  region  in  the  United  States 
boasts  a  higher  class  of  citizenship  than  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Maryland  coal  tields.  For  a  number 
of  years  the  U.  M.  W.  has  put  forth  every  effort 
to  rehabilitate  its  organization  in  that  field,  which 
went  to  pieces  following  an  unsuccessful  strike  years 
ago.  A  great  membership  campaign  was  inaugur¬ 
ated  in  Maryland  just  at  the  time  that  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Coal  Production  was  created  by  the  Council 
of  National  Defense.  Every  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  Coal  Production  Committee  to  iron  out  the  dif¬ 
ferences  and  settle  the  controversy  failed. 

Dr.  Garfield,  upon  assuming  his  duties  as  Fuel 
Administrator,  found  awaiting  him  an  urgent  ap¬ 
peal  from  Man-land  miners  to  hear  their  case.  No 
action  or  hearing  was  given  the  matter  until  the 
recent  threat  of  the  Maryland  miners  to  strike, 
which  resulted  in  many  men  walking  out.  Upon  Dr. 
Garfield’s  assurance  of  a  hasty  decision  being  handed 
down,  the  miners  returned  to  work. 

The  operators,  while  strongly  protesting  collection 
of  dues  for  the  payment  of  check-weighmen  and 
recognition  of  mine  committees,  have  given  the  Fuel 
Administration  assurance  that  their  acceptance  will 
folow  the  miners’  decision. 

The  agreement  in  full  is  as  follows: 

Text  of  Agreement. 

The  United  States  Fuel  Administrator,  being 
anxious  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  maintain  and  stim¬ 
ulate  coal  production,  and  to  increase  the  efficiency 
of  labor,  in  the  Maryland  and  Upper  Potomac  dis¬ 
tricts,  submits  the  following  in  an  agreement  be¬ 
tween  the  coal  operators  and  their  employees  in 
their  mining  operations,  which  agreement  has  been 
framed  with  a  view  to: 

(1)  An  increase  of  output  through  the  continuous 
operations  of  all  mines. 

(2)  The  establishment  of  fair  and  equitable  ma¬ 
chinery  for  the  prevention  and  adjustment  of  griev¬ 
ances  and  disputes  which  may  arise  in  and  about 
the  mines;  and 

(3)  The  promotion  generally  of  amicable  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  operators  and  employees,  and  the 
furtherance  of  the  well-being  of  employees  and  their 
families. 

Maintenance  of  Existing  Rules 

All  rules  and  regulations  now  in  effect  in  the 
respective  mines  shall  continue  without  change,  ex¬ 
cept  as  they  may  be  affected  by  this  agreement.  ■ 

As  respects  wages  and  the  continuance  of  mining 
operations,  the  company  and  its  employees  shall 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  order  of  the 
United  States  Fuel  Administrator  issued  on  October 
27,  1917. 

Election  of  Mine  Committees. 

The  employees  shall  elect  mine  committees,  to  be 
composed  of  three  employees  from  each  mine,  to  be 
annually  selected  by  sealed  ballot,  after  written  no¬ 
tice,  stating  the  place  and  time  of  election  has  been 
posted  at  the  tipple  or  tipples  at  least  three  days 
prior  to  the  election.  The  persons  elected  shall’ act 
from  the  time  of  their  election  until  the  next  annual 
meeting,  unless  in  the  interval,  removal,  resignation 
or  other  circumstances  occasion  vacancies,  in  which 
event  special  elections  shall  be  similarly  held  for 
the  purpose  of  filling  such  vacancies. 

Duties  of  Mine  Committees. 

The  duties  of  mine  committees  shall  be  confined 
to  the  adjustment  of  disputes  which  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  and  the  mine  foreman  and  the  employee  or 


employees  affected  have  endeavored,  but  have  been 
unable  to  adjust.  The  mine  committee  shall  not 
take  up  any  grievance  during  work  hours.  In  all 
such  cases,  all  parties  involved  must  continue  at 
work,  pending  the  investigation  and  adjustment,  as 
herein  set  forth,  of  any  grievance  or  complaint. 

Presentation  and  Adjustment  of  Grievances  and 
Disputes. 

The  management  shall  receive  the  mine  commit¬ 
tees  herein  provided,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting 
any  grievance,  disagreement,  or  dispute  that  they 
have  to  submit,  which  shall  not  be  any  matter  herein 
settled,  waived,  rejected  or  postponed.  If  the  com¬ 
mittee  fails  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  adjustment 
with  the  Superintendent,  of  matters  complained  of, 
the  same  are  forthwith  to  be  submitted  to  the  man¬ 
ager  or  other  properly  designated  official  or  owner, 
who  shall  pass  upon  the  question  within  a  period  of 
three  days.  The  right  of  the  employees  to  select 
their  representatives,  not  more  than  three  in  number, 
to  present  their  case  to  the  umpire,  shall  not  be 
abridged,  and  the  employer  shall  have  the  same  right. 

Right  of  Appeal. 

The  right  of  appeal,  in  the  consecutive  order 
herein  indicated,  must  be  so  exercised  that  the  final 
appeal  to  the  umpire  shall  be  made  within  a  period 
of  thirty  days  from  the  original  presentation  of  a 
grievance  by  the  committee,  exclusive  of  any  exten¬ 
sion  of  time  mutually  agreed  upon.  Otherwise  the 
matter  shall  be  regarded  as  having  been  satisfac¬ 
torily  adjudicated,  and  the  right  of  appeal  forfeited. 

Any  agreement  reached  through  the  machinery 
herein  provided  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  or 
grievances  shall  be  reduced  to  writing,  and  shall  be 
final,  and  shall  not  be  subject  to  further  appeal;  and 

It  is  further  provided  that  all  matters  of  dispute, 
disagreement  or  grievances,  unless  adjusted  as  afore¬ 
said,  must  be  referred  to  the  umpire  for  final  settle¬ 
ment,  and  the  umpire  shall  have  the  right  upon  his 
own  motion  to  take  jurisdiction  of  any  matter  cov¬ 
ered  by  this  agreement. 

Method  of  Appointment  of  Umpire. 

The  umpire  herein  provided  for  shall  be  appointed 
upon  request  by  United  States  Fuel  Administrator 
by  Judge  Rose  of  the  United  States  District  Court 
view  by  the  United  States  Fuel  Administrator,  on  ap¬ 
peal  by  either  the  employees  or  the  operators.  The 
United  States  Fuel  Administrator  shall  have  the  power 
to  disapprove  such  appointment,  in  which  event  the 
said  Judge  shall  make  another  appointment,  which  ap¬ 
pointment  shall  also  be  subject  to  review-  by  the 
United  States  Fuel  Administrator.  In  the  event  of 
the  second  nominee  of  the  said  Judge  not  being  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  United  States  Fuel  Administrator,  the 
Administrator  shall  himself  appoint  such  umpire, 
pire. 

The  umpire  shall  serve  during  the  term  of  this 
agreement.  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  arising 
through  removal,  resignation  or  other  circumstances 
the  foregoing  procedure  shall  be  followed  in  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  new  umpire.  The  umpire  shall'  re¬ 
ceive  suitable  compensation  to  be  agreed  upon — one- 
half  to  be  paid  by  the  operators  and  one-half  by  the 
employees. 

Committeemen's  Right  to  Protection 

To  protect  against  the  possibility  of  unjust  treat¬ 
ment,  any  member  of  a  mine  committee  believing 
himself  to  be  discriminated  against  shall  have  the 
rights  herein  provided  of  appeal  to  the  officers  of 
the  company.  Having  exercised  the  right  indicated, 
without  obtaining  satisfaction,  he  shall  have  for  thir¬ 
ty  days  thereafter,  the  further  right  of  appeal,  in  con¬ 
secutive  order  to  the  umpire  provided  for  under  this 
agreement,  who  shall  determine  whether  or  not  dis¬ 
crimination  has  been  shown,  and,  as  respects  any 


member  of  a  committee  deemed  by  the  umpire  to 
have  been  unfairly  dealt  with,  the  company  shall 
make  such  reparation  as  the  umpire  may  direct. 

Employees'  Right  to  Union  Membership. 

The  operators  recognize  the  right  of  their  em¬ 
ployees  to  join  any  union,  labor  organization  or 
society  they  may  choose,  and  agree  that  they  shall 
not  be  discriminated  against  for  having  joined  such 
organization,  providing  alw-ays  that  in  their  affilia¬ 
tion  and  in  the  conduct  of  the  organization  nothing 
is  done  to  disturb  the  relations  existing  between 
employer  and  employee,  by  methods  of  intimidation 
or  coercion,  and  provided  that  employees  joining 
any  organization  recognize  the  right  of  each  em¬ 
ployee  to  join  or  not  as  he  may  individually  decide, 
and  also  recognizes  the  right  of  the  company  to  in¬ 
sist  that  no  other  employee  shall  use  the  company’s 
time  for  any  purpose  other  than  that  for  which  he 
is  paid,  and  that  he  must  not  interfere  with  the 
operations  of  the  mine  or  knowingly  do  that  which 
will  reduce  the  output. 

Employees'  Right  to  Re-employment. 

The  management  will,  upon  application  through 
the  usual  channels  for  employment,  re-employ  any 
man  who  has  been  discharged  because  of  his  affilia¬ 
tion  with  the  union. 

Any  dispute  under  this  clause  shall  be  adjusted 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  agreement 
respecting  the  adjustment  of  grievances. 

Employees’  Right  to  Check-Weighman. 

A  check-weighman,  selected  and  paid  by  the  miners 
as  provided  by  law,  from  among  the  miners  em¬ 
ployed  at  the  mine,  may  be  placed  on  each  tipple 
where  coal  is  weighed,  and  his  duties  shall  be  those 
prescribed  by  the  laws  of  the  State.  In  case  a  suit¬ 
able  man  cannot  be  found  at  any  time  among  the 
employees  at  the  mine,  an  outsider  may  be  employed 
by  and  with  the  mutual  consent  of  the  operators 
and  the  miners.  An  election  shall  be  held  at  the 
mouth  of  the  mine  or  tipple,  after  three  days’  notice 
posted  at  the  mouth  of  the  mine  or  tipple,  which 
election  shall  be  free  from  interference  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  officers  or  agents. 

Election  of  check-weighman  shall  not  be  held 
oftener  than  once  in  every  three  months,  unless 
within  that  period  the  position  of  check-weighman 
becomes  vacant. 

In  order  that  provision  for  the  regular  payment 
of  the  check-weighmen’s  wages  may  be  made  by 
the  miners,  the  operators  shall  collect  and  pay  over 
to  the  check-weighmen  the  amount  assigned  by 
written  order  of  the  miners  for  that  purpose  (the 
word  “miners”  in  this  article  shall  be  construed  to 
apply  to  hand  and  machine  miners  and  leaders),  pro¬ 
vided,  however,  that  any  question  concerning  the 
method  of  collection  of  check-weighmen’s  wages 
shall  be  regarded  in  the  same  light  as  any  other 
grievance  or  dispute  and  shall  be  taken  up  for  ad¬ 
justment  in  the  manner  herein  set  forth  regarding 
settlement  of  grievances  and  disputes,  including  the 
right  of  final  appeal  to  the  umpire. 

General  Rules  and  Policies. 

The  rules  of  the  company  shall  provide  for  an 
equitable  distribution  of  mine  cars. 

The  rules  in  regard  to  working  conditions  shall  be 
posted  in  a  conspicuous  place  at  or  near  every  mine. 

The  semi-monthly  pay  day  shall  be  maintained  at 
all  mines. 

The  right  of  the  company’s  employees  to  meet  in 
peaceful  assemblage  shall  not  be  interfered  with  or 
abridged. 

The  management,  including  superintendents  and 
foremen,  shall  be  respected  in  the  control  of  the 
mine  and  the  direction  of  the  working  force,  and 
shall  have  authority  to  hire  or  discharge. 
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If  any  mine  worker  or  group  of  mine  workers  in 
any  way  interrupts  the  operation  of  the  mine,  or 
causes  a  strike,  the  operator  shall  deduct  from  the 
earnings  of  each  employee,  except  those  who  con¬ 
tinue  at  work,  the  sum  of  one  dollar  per  day  for 
each  day  or  fraction  thereof  that  such  mine  worker 
fails  to  report  for  work. 

If  a  mine  is  closed  or  the  men  locked  out  by  an 
operator,  without  just  cause,  the  umpire  provided 
herein  will  impose  and  collect  from  such  operator 
a  fine  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  per  day  for  each  mine 
worker  affected. 

All  questions  arising  under  this  clause  are  subject 
to  review  by  the  umpire,  and  any  and  all  fines  col¬ 
lected  shall  be  paid  to  the  American  Red  Cross 
Association,  through  the  umpire. 

Duration  of  Agreement. 

The  provisions  of  this  agreement  shall  govern  the 
parties  hereto  from  the  date  of  the  approval  hereof 
by  the  United  States  Fuel  Administrator  during  the 
continuance  of  the  war,  and  in  any  event  for  at 
least  two  years,  and  thereafter  subject  to  revision 
upon  ninety  days’  notice  by  either  of  the  parties. 

U.  S,  Fuel  Administration: 

By  Rembrandt  Peale, 
John  P.  White. 

Labor  Leader  Scores 

Government  Control 

Vice-President  Lewis  of  U.  M.  W.  Blames  Both  Fuel 
and  Railroad  Administrations. 

Springfield,  Ill.,  May  16. — Attention  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  and  the  Fuel  Administration  has 
been  called  repeatedly  to  the  threatened  return  of 
a  coal  famine  far  worse  than  that  of  last  winter. 
This  statement  was  made  here  by  John  L.  Lewis, 
vice-president  of  the  U.  M.  W.  of  A.,  at  his  home 
in  this  city. 

Pointing  out  conditions  which  he  declares  “far 
from  satisfactory,”  Mr.  Lewis  placed  the  blame  for 
some  of  them,  and  then  offered  a  suggestion,  which 
he  hopes  will  be  acted  upon  in  cities  over  the  land, 
where  fifty  per  cent  of  the  consumers  are  unable  to 
pay  cash  this  summer  for  a  supply  of  winter  coal. 

“You  will  find  thousands  of  persons  anxious  to 
put  in  a  stock  of  coal  who  are  unable  to  make  the 
outlay  of  $60  or  $80  which  is  necessary.  Retail 
dealers  are  anxious  to  carry  the  accounts  for  them, 
but  are  financially  unable.  Here  is  the  place  for  a 
patriotic  service  by  the  business  men  and  banks  of 
a  community,  who,  by  providing  the  retailer  with 
credit  at  the  banks,  will  enable  him  to  give  credit 
to  the  consumer.” 

This  is  the  solution  for  one  condition,  but  in 
many  parts  of  the  country,  Mr.  Lewis  said,  the 
consumers  who  are  able  to  pay  for  a  supply  of  win¬ 
ter  coal  are  unable  to  obtain  it,  for  the  railroads 
fail  them.  The  car  shortage  is  acute.  “There  are 
sufficient  mines  and  sufficient  miners,”  said  Mr. 
Lewis,  “but  in  many  places  there  has  been  less  than 
a  40  per  cent,  car  supply.” 

Railroad  Situation  Still  Bad. 

“Government  control  of  the  railroads  has  as  yet 
utterly  failed  to  transport  any  greater  tonnage  of 
coal  than  was  handled  before.  Unsatisfactory 
conditions  in  the  coal  industry  are  due  to  the  lack 
of  adaptability  of  the  price  fixing  by  the  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration  and  the  lack  of  application  of  practical 
policies  of  mine  operation,  together  with  wholly  in¬ 
adequate  transportation  facilities. 

“Lack  of  co-operation  and  co-ordination  of  the 
Fuel  Administration  and  the  railroad  control  is 
responsible  in  the  greatest  degree.  Our  organiza¬ 
tion,  the  United  Mine  Workers,  has  repeatedly 
warned  the  Government  that  the  country  is  facing 
a  desperate  coal  famine  next  winter.  The  railroads 
have  failed  to  meet  the  demand,  even  at  this  early 
season. 

“Some  change  is  imperative.  A  radical  departure 
from  the  present  policies  of  the  United  States  Fuel 
Administration  must  be  made  if  the  interests  of  the 
nation  are  to  be  conserved  and  the  national  war 
policies  efficiently  administered,  for  coal  is  the  most 
important  basis  in  the  national  industrial  life.” 


Fuel  Administration  to 

Inspect  Anthracite. 

Garfield  Authorizes  Chairmen  of  Producing  Counties 

to  Appoint  Inspectors  with  Power  to  Condemn. 

Washington,  May  16. — In  connection  with  his 
plans  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  shipment  of  im¬ 
properly  prepared  anthracite,  Dr.  Garfield  has  issued 
an  order  authorizing  the  chairmen  of  the  fuel  com¬ 
mittees  of  Lackawanna,  Luzerne  and  Schuylkill 
counties,  Pennsylvania,  to  appoint  inspectors  whose 
duty  it  will  be  to  examine  loaded  coal  cars  and  con¬ 
demn  any  that  appear  to  contain  more  than  the  per¬ 
missible  percentage  of  impurities.  When  an  in¬ 
spector  condemns  a  car  of  coal  he  shall  notify  the 
county  chairman,  and  the  latter  may  order  the  coal 
unloaded  and  run  through  the  breaker  or  washery 
again.  He  also  has  authority  to  suspend  shipments 
temporarily  from  a  colliery  whose  owner  persists  in 
loading  dirty  coal.  The  text  of  the  order  follows : 

“Section  1.  Authority  is  hereby  given  to  the 
chairmen  of  the  fuel  committees  of  Lackawanna, 
Luzerne  and  Schuylkill  counties,  Pennsylvania,  of 
the  United  States  Fuel  Administration,  to  appoint 
a  sufficient  number  of  inspectors,  in  their  respective 
inspection  districts,  to  carry  out  the  terms  and  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  order,  and  to  assign  to  each  of  said 
inspectors  a  particular  territory. 

“Section  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  of  said 
inspectors : 

“(l-)  To  cover  his  territory  at  as  frequent  intervals  as 
may  be  consistent  with  thorough  inspection;  the  inspectors 
shall  be  qualified  by  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  partic¬ 
ular  district  or  districts  in  which  the  inspection  is  to  be 
performed,  and  shall  familiarize  themselves  with  the  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  the  coal  is  prepared,  so  as  to  enable  them 
to  effectually  carry  out  the  terms  and  provisions  of  this 
regulation,  the  intent  being  to  have  anthracite  coal  prepared 
according  to  approximately  the  standards  of  normal  times. 

“(2)  To  report  daily  to  his  chairman,  operations  inspected; 
conditions  of  the  coal;  methods  employed  to  size  and  clean 
and  whether  or  not  the  coal  being  shipped  to  market  is,  in 
his  judgment,  a  well-prepared  and  merchantable  product. 

“Section  3.  Inspectors  are  authorized  to  condemn 
any  coal  loaded  in  wagons  or  railroad  cars  which, 
in  their  judgment,  is  not  properly  prepared;  and  any 
inspector  finding  unmerchantable  coal  shall  immedi¬ 
ately  notify  his  chairman,  giving  the  car  numbers 
and  initials  of  any  and  all  cars  so  condemned,  and 
stating  the  facts  on  which  such  action  was  based. 
If  the  chairman  approves  the  inspection  report,  he 
shall  so  notify  the  operator  at  once,  and  shall  in¬ 
struct  the  operator  in  regard  to  repreparing  the  coal 
condemned. 

“The  operator  shall  promptly  reprepare  the  con¬ 
demned  coal  and  shall  reload  the  cars  from  which 
the  condemned  coal  was  taken  according  to  the  in¬ 
structions  of  the  chairman,  and  in  case  he  fails  to 
do  so,  the  chairman  may  order  the  operator  to  re¬ 
frain  from  shipping  any  coal  not  conforming  to  tne 
proper  standard.  Each  of  said  chairmen  may  tem¬ 
porarily  suspend  shipments  from  a  colliery  when¬ 
ever,  in  his  opinion,  the  operators  thereof  are  wil¬ 
fully  ignoring  the  inspection  standards.” 

J.  R.  C. 


F.  W.  Saward  Starts  New  Paper. 

( The  American  Coal  Journal.) 

Saward’s  Journal  made  its  initial  appearance 
last  week  as  an  addition  to  the  coal  trade  press.  It 
is  on  similar  lines  in  size,  type  and  advertising  to  the 
Coal  Trade  Journal,  and  makes  a  very  creditable 
appearance. 

The  head  of  the  new  publication,  Fred  W.  Saward, 
was  formerly  associated  with  his  father,  the  late 
F.  E.  Saward,  as  manager  of  the  Coal  Trade  Journal. 

Associated  with  him  in  his  new  venture  are  his 
brother,  Francis  C.  Saward;  his  mother,  Mrs. 
Frances  Saward,  widow  of  F.  E.  Saward,  and  his 
sister,  Miss  Constance  E.  Saward. 

The  third  son  of  F.  E.  Saward,  Ernest  Saward, 
is  associated  with  the  Coal  Trade  Journal,  which 
is  being  conducted  by  two  of  the  three  trustees 
appointed  by  F.  E.  Saward.  Fred  W.  Saward  was 
the  third  trustee,  but  declined  to  qualify. 

The  Sawards,  who  are  conducting  Saward’s  Jour¬ 
nal,  make  an  announcement  in  the  advertising  col¬ 
umns  of  the  American  Coal  Journal. 


Excuses  Won’t  Go  Next  Fall 


Congress  Warned  Failure  to  Solve  Coal  Problem 
Will  Be  Resented  at  Polls. 

Papers  in  various  parts  of  the  country  are  warn¬ 
ing  Congress,  as  well  as  the  railroad  and  fuel  admin¬ 
istrations,  that  failure  to  solve  the  coal  problem  will 
result  in  the  voters  registering  their  disapproval 
of  those  responsible  for  the  failures  at  the  polls 
next  November.  Senators  and  Representatives,  it 
is  pointed  out,  will  have  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the 
people’s  displeasure,  whether  they  deserve  it  or  not, 
since  they  are  elected  to  office,  while  the  men  in 
direct  charge  of  fuel  and  transportation  matters  are 
appointed  by  the  President  and  can  only  be  removed 
by  him.  The  following  editorial  in  the  Bloomsburg 
(Pa.)  Sentinel  is  typical  of  many  others  that  have 
appeared  recently : 

“Our  Federal  fuel  and  transportation  officials 
have  ample  warning  that  the  people  will  become 
restive  if  they  shiver  and  freeze  for  lack  of  coal, 
next  winter.  They  know  that  the  coal  is  easily  ac¬ 
cessible.  It  is  not  like  foodstuffs  which  do  not  exist 
now  and  must  be  produced  this  summer.  They  are 
patient  and  willing  to  make  necessary  sacrifices ;  but 
they  will  not  be  patient  if  they  cannot  get  coal  when 
it  exists  in  practically  inexhaustible  quantities 
within  short  distances  of  the  chief  centers  of  con¬ 
sumption,  and  can  be  transported  by  rail  and  water. 

“If  the  fuel  and  transportation  administrators  can¬ 
not  solve  the  problem  it  will  become  the  chief  issue 
at  the  polls  next  November.  The  plain  people  who 
have  the  votes  will  not  listen  to  excuses  because 
they  know  that  coal  for  all  purposes  can  be  procured 
if  the  railways  and  waterways  are  ordered  to  trans¬ 
port  it. 

“Congress  cannot  escape  responsibility,  whether  or 
not  it  deserves  the  blame.  Nobody  will  be  able  to 
deny  knowledge  of  the  gravity  of  the  situation  or 
of  the  early  warnings  regarding  it.  If  the  railroads 
can  move  90  per  cent  of  the  coal  required,  as  has 
been  officially  stated,  surely  they  can  be  speeded  up 
to  handle  the  other  10  per  cent  and  prevent  a  coal 
famine  next  winter.  It  is  fair  to  all  concerned  in 
Washington  to  let  them  know  the  temper  of  the 
people  at  this  early  date.” 


Coke  Shipments  To  and  From  New  England 
Restricted. 

Washington,  May  16. — The  United  States  Fuel 
Administration  has  issued  an  order  in  which  the 
shipment  of  coke  manufactured  in  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  States  is  discontinued  to  points  outside  of  New 
England,  except  to  Albany,  Green  Island,  Cohoes 
and  Troy,  N.  Y. 

The  order  also  prohbits  the  shipment  into  the 
New  England  States  of  coke,  except  petroleum  coke 
and  crushed  coke  for  domestic  purposes,  from  the 
States  of  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  West  Virginia. 

In  issuing  this  order,  the  Fuel  Administration  an¬ 
nounced  that  sufficient  coke  is  manufactured  in  the 
New  England  States  to  supply  local  foundry  coke 
demands  and  to  provide  some  tonnage  for  domestic 
use  and  for  water  gas  plants.  The  purpose  of  the 
order  is  to  eliminate  the  long  haul  of  coke  to  New 
England  from  points  outside  and  to  reduce  as  much 
as  possible  the  fuel  shortage  in  that  territory.  The 
order  became  effective  yesterday,  May  15. 

The  coal  situation  is  about  the  same  as  the  - 
Connellsvil’e  coke  problem.  The  Connellsville  field 
last  week  made  a  fairly  good  showing  on  a  basis 
of  71  per  cent  of  normal.  The  car  supply  how¬ 
ever  is  not  sufficient  to  maintain  blast  furnace 
supplies  in  sufficient  regularity  to  admit  of  full 
operation  of  the  iron  producers.  The  only  sav¬ 
ing  feature  of  the  coke  supply  today  is  the  im¬ 
proved  by  product  coke  supply  through  a  better 
movement  of  by  product  coke  out  of  the  Connells¬ 
ville  region.  This  relieves  some  of  the  more  seri¬ 
ous  shortages  in  Northern  Ohio  and  in  Western 
Pennsylvania.  There  has  been  a  brisk  demand 
for  foundry  coke  and  foundries  appear  to  be  in 
serious  need  of  a  sufficient  supply  for  the  steady 
operation  of  plants. 
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Kind  Words  and  Orders. 

Recognizing  the  unusual  circumstances  that  led 
to  the  entry  of  Saward’s  Journal  into  the  field  of 
coal  trade  journalism,  words  of  sympathy  and  en¬ 
couragement  continue  to  come  in  from  our  friends 

in  all  quarters. 

“I  have  your  letter  of  May  4th  concerning  your 
new  magazine.  We  feel  sure  that  you  will  be  very 
successful  in  the  publication  of  your  paper,  which, 
1  am  sure,  will  be  appreciated  by  the  coal  operators 
in  this  section  of  the  State.” — F.  J.  Patton,  Sec., 
Central  West  Virginia  Coal  Operators’  Assn.,  Fair¬ 
mont,  W.  Va. 

“Inclosed  find  $5  in  support  of  your  new  enter¬ 
prise.  I  wish  you  all  the  success  that  can  possibly 
be  obtained  with  your  new  effort.” — Edward  B.  Mc- 
Elligott,  Waterbury,  Conn. 

“I  have  every  confidence  that  your  paper  will  be 
conducted  on  a  high  level,  as  your  knowledge  is 
there  to  be  appreciated.” — A.  Dufort,  Dufort  &  Beau¬ 
doin,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

“Have  your  circular  letter  relative  to  Saward’s 
coal  trade  weekly  and  take  pleasure  in  enclosing  sub¬ 
scription  for  the  new  weekly  and  also  check  to 
cover,  and  can  only  say  that  we  wish  you  the  best 
of  success  in  your  new  undertaking.” — Wm.  C.  Bax¬ 
ter,  Secretary,  David  Judson  Coal  Co.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

“This  acknowledges  your  announcement  to  the 
trade  giving  a  line-up  on  your  paper,  that  you  are 
to  inaugurate  a  new  publication  designated  as 
Saward’s,  with  a  sub-heading,  ‘A  Progressive  Coal 
Trade  Weekly.’  I  am  pleased  to  enclose  you  sub¬ 
scription  for  your  paper,  and  I  hope  and  know  that 
you  will  meet  with  full  measure  of  success.” — E.  E. 
Heiner,  Vice-President,  Superior  Coal  &  Dock  Co., 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

“I  have  read  your  circular  and  the  news  it  con¬ 
veys,  with  much  astonishment.  It  is  certainly  be¬ 
yond  me  to  understand  how  such  a  situation  can 
have  come  about,  knowing,  as  I  do,  both  while  in 
your  service  and  since,  that  you  have  for  years 
been  instrumental  in  bringing  The  Coal  Trade  Jour¬ 
nal  from  comparative  obscurity  to  the  position  that 
it  attained. 

“I  can  see  the  wisdom  of  the  step  you  are  taking 
and  know  that  you  can,  with  your  experience  and 
fund  of  information,  launch  a  winner.  It  is  my 
fervent  wish  and  belief  that  your  efforts  in  that  di¬ 
rection  may,  and  can,  and  will,  be  crowned  with 
success.” — H.  W.  Rosecrans,  Macdonald,  W.  Va. 

“Accept  my  congratulations  for  the  splendid 
make-up  and  stories  contained  in  the  first  issue  of 
Saward’s  Journal.  The  liberal  response  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  to  your  first  issue  assures  your  permanent 
success.” — K.  C.  Adams,  Publisher  The  American 
Coal  Miner,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

“Please  enter  yearly  subscription  to  Saward’s 
Journal,  with  my  best  wishes  for  your  success. 
I  am  sure  that  you  will  get  along  all  right  and  that 
the  results  of  your  new  venture  will  be  entirely  sat¬ 
isfactory.  Assure  you  of  my  best  wishes.” — Homer 
H.  Allen,  Manager  Coal  Dept.,  J.  Calvert’s  Sons, 
Detroit,  Mich. 

“I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  circular  let¬ 
ter  advising  us  that  your  connection  with  The 
Coal  Trade  Journal  has  been  discontinued.  The 
writer  personally  is  very  sorry  of  this  action  on  the 
part  of  your  late  father’s  executors,  as  he  has  learned 
through  the  Coal  Trade  Journal  to  have  a  great  deal 
of  respect  for  its  General  Manager,  although  he 
never  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  personally. 
We  trust  that  your  new  venture  will  have  every 
success.  You  may  count  on  the  undersigned  as  one 
of  your  subscribers  and  enclosed  herewith  you  will 
find  subscription  blank  duly  signed.” — John  R.  Mc- 
Isaac,  General  Traffic  and  Transportation  Mgr.,  Do¬ 
minion  Steel  Co.,  Ltd.,  Sydney,  N.  S. 

“As  per  your  announcement,  I  enclose  herewith 
subscription  for  one  year,  and  with  this  subscription 
I  wish  to  state  that  I  have  had  in  the  past  many 
interviews  with  you  personally.  I  have  always  found 
you  alert,  energetic  and  progressive  in  your  handling 
of  matters  concerning  the  coal  trade  and  wish  to 
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express  my  best  wishes  for  success  in  your  new  un¬ 
dertaking.” — E.  J.  Corbett,  Detroit,  Mich. 

“Your  initial  issue  of  May  4  is  at  hand,  and  I  want 
to  compliment  you  on  the  splendid  way  in  which  you 
have  presented  the  first  issue  of  your  paper.  You 
may  count  on  our  support — we  are  with  you.  En¬ 
closed  find  our  check  for  $5.00  to  cover  a  year’s  sub¬ 
scription.” — H.  H.  Krummann,  President,  Brown 
Coal  Co.,  Sioux  City,  la. 

“Your  May  4  number  just  received.  It  certainly 
looked  good  to  us.  Wish  you  every  success  in  the 
new  enterprise.” — Marlatt  &  Marlatt,  St.  Thomas, 
Out. 

"I  certainly  wish  you  every  success  in  your  new 
venture,  and  further  see  no  reason  why,  with  your 
many  years  of  experience  on  the  job  and  with  your 
wide  acquaintance  in  the  trade,  you  should  not  get 
the  results  you  hope  for.  I  congratulate  you  on 
having  so  many  friends  to  rally  to  your  support. 
Personally,  we  wish  to  be  numbered  among  them  and 
you  may  enter  the  firm’s  subscription  for  the  paper.” 
— C.  F.  Kerchner,  Hall  Bros.  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Notes  of  the  New  York  Trade. 

John  F.  Bermingham,  president  of  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  &  Western  Coal -Co.,  has  been  appointed 
to  co-operate  with  the  anthracite  committee  of  the 
U.  S.  Fuel  Administration  in  the  distribution  of  an¬ 
thracite  in  this  city.  The  members  of  the  anthra¬ 
cite  committee,  consisting  of  Joseph  B.  Dickson, 
S.  D.  Warriner  and  W.  J.  Richards,  decided  that  it 
would  facilitate  their  work  very  much  to  have  a 
representative  in  this  city  who  had  all  the  details  of 
the  tidewater  trade  at  his  fingers’  tips,  and  Mr.  Ber¬ 
mingham  was  selected  as  a  man  possessing  those 
qualifications.  He  has  for  months  past,  ever  since 
the  anthracite  situation  became  acute  last  Fall,  ac¬ 
tively  co-operated  with  the  Fuel  Administration  in 
securing  a  proper  distribution  of  hard  coal  in  this 
market,  and  those  familiar  with  the  facts  state  that 
his  work  has  been  characterized  by  a  high  degree  of 
tact  and  efficiency. 

E.  V.  Sidell,  the  popular  coal  dealer  from  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  Y.,  was  in  New  York  visiting  the  coal 
trade  last  week,  and  dropped  in  to  pay  the  new  pub¬ 
lication  a  visit. 

L.  G.  Venn,  of  the  Knickerbocker  Fuel  Co.’s, 
Johnstown,  Pa.,  office,  was  among  the  visitors  to 
New  York  last  week  and  favored  Saward’s  Jour¬ 
nal  with  a  call. 

The  C.  G.  Blake  Co.  has  moved  its  office  from  the 
sixth  floor  of  the  Washington  Building  to  larger 
quarters  on  the  eighth  floor  overlooking  Battery 
Park. 

Richard  Belding,  who  has  been  general  eastern 
freight  agent  of  the  Chicago  Great  Western  Ry., 
has  decided,  in  view  of  the  abolition  of  many  branch 
offices,  under  ruling  of  the  Railway  Administration, 
to  engage  in  the  retail  coal  trade  at  Racine,  Wis. 

Walter  H.  Greene,  of  the  Pattison  &  Bowns  of¬ 
fice,  is  now  in  the  U.  S.  Aviation  Service,  taking  a 
course  of  instruction  at  Cornell  University,  where 
he  has  been  for  several  weeks  past. 

A  considerable  number  of  locomotives,  built  for 
foreign  service,  have  been  lettered  “U.  S.  A.”  and 
distributed  hereabouts  by  the  Railway  Administra¬ 
tion.  While  intended  for  road  use,  they  are  em¬ 
ployed  chiefly  as  shifters,  as  various  circumstances 
prevent  them  from  steaming  freely.  The  local  coal 
supply  is  blamed  in  part  for  this. 

William  D.  Leeds,  No.  1  Broadway,  spent  part 
of  the  present  week  visiting  the  Central  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  region. 

The  terrestrial  globe,  noticed  for  many  years  past 
in  a  well-known  coal  office  at  No.  1  Broadway,  has 
an  interesting  history.  It  was  once  the  property  of 
the  great  merchant  prince,  A.  T.  Stewart,  who,  no 
doubt,  often  located  thereon  vessels  laden  with  ship¬ 
ments  for  his  wholesale  and  retail  stores. 

T.  R.  Cornwall,  who  was  for  more  than  25  years 
manager  of  the  Dickson  &  Eddy  office,  has  moved 
up  a  peg,  so  to  speak,  and  is  now  devoting  his  at¬ 
tention  to  the  affairs  of  the  Price-Pancoast  and  al¬ 
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lied  companies  in  that  establishment.  W.  T.  Hepper 
takes  Mr.  Cornwall’s  desk,  securing  a  well  deserved 
advancement. 

J.  Howard  Humphrey,  secretary  of  the  F.  S.  Con¬ 
verse  Co.,  of  Johnson  City,  N.  Y.,  well-known  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  coal  yard  equipment,  screening  and 
bagging  machinery,  etc.,  was  a  visitor  in  New  York 
during  the  past  week. 

The  spring  tournament  of  the  New  York  Coal 
Trade  Golf  Association  will  be  held  today  and  to¬ 
morrow,  the  18th  and  the  19th,  at  the  Seaview  Golf 
Club  at  Absecon,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  An  attractive 
list  of  events  has  been  prepared,  as  heretofore,  by 
the  tournament  committee.  Those  who  attended 
previous  tournaments  at  the  Seaview  Club  will  no 
doubt  be  pleased  to  learn  that  the  spring  tournament 
is  to  be  held  at  that  place. 

Dickerman  &  Englis  have  recently  moved  into  new 
offices  on  the  14th  floor  of  42  Broadway,  the  change 
being  necessitated  by  the  Federal  Food  Administra¬ 
tion  taking  over  their  former  quarters  on  the  18th 
floor. 

J.  H.  Davison,  former  New  York  manager  of 
Weston  Dodson  &  Co.,  who  has  been  a  paymaster 
in  the  navy  for  the  past  year  or  so,  has  just  been 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  junior  grade. 

It  has  been  noticed  that  the  railroad  ticket  offices 
along  Broadway  have  recently  posted  “For  Rent” 
signs,  and  an  authoritative  tone  is  given  thereto  by 
referring  inquirers  to  the  U.  S.  Railroad  Adminis¬ 
tration.  This  move  is  caused  by  the  fact  that  the 
city  ticket  offices,  so  called,  of  many  lines  are  to  be 
concentrated  at  a  few  points:  66  Broadway;  Stewart 
building,  Broadway  and  Chambers  St. ;  a  point  in 
the  neighborhood  of  30th  St. ;  another  location  near 
42d  St.,  and  some  central  point  in  Brooklyn.  This 
will  probably  save  the  rent  of  about  one  hundred 
different  establishments,  but  it  remains  to  be  seen 
how  well  the  public  is  served  by  so  great  a  concen¬ 
tration. 

J.  H.  Weaver  &  Co.,  who  have  been  located  in  the 
Adams  Express  building,  61  Broadway,  for  the  past 
several  years,  moved  early  in  the  month  to  the  23d 
floor  of  that  building,  where  they  can  keep  an  eye  on 
the  adjacent  premises  of  the  U.  S.  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
trator,  if  so  disposed. 

The  impending  shortage  of  boats  in  harbor  traffic 
is  a  most  interesting,  if  not,  indeed,  an  alarming 
factor.  The  transfer  of  certain  craft  to  the  barge 
canal  is  destined  to  reduce  the  small  numbey  of 
harbor  craft  and,  naturally,  affect  facilities  for  mov¬ 
ing  tonnage  hereabouts. 

The  office  of  the  New  York  County  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
trator  has  been  moved  from  the  third  floor  of  the 
American  Express  Company  Building,  65  Broadway, 
to  quarters  on  the  eighteenth  floor.  It  is  a  decidedly 
more  quiet  place  now  than  it  was  back  in  the  winter 
season. 

The  somewhat  indefinite  information  that  “Mr. 
Trowbridge  of  New  York”  has  been  appointed  as¬ 
sistant  to  Mr.  Garnsey  of  the  Fuel  Administration 
office  cannot  be  amplified  at  the  moment  of  going 
to  press;  the  local  office  of  the  Fuel  Administration 
not  having  received  details  concerning  this  matter. 

The  Salvation  Army  fund  has  been  enriched  by 
John  Markle  and  his  wife,  by  a  contribution  of  five 
$1,000  Liberty  Bonds  and  John  E.  Berwind  has  con¬ 
tributed  $1,000. 

The  Weber-McLoughlin  Co.,  the  enterprising 
dealers  on  the  upper  west  side,  have  given  a  con¬ 
tract  for  the  erection  of  a  four-story  garage,  75  by 
100  feet,  at  641  West  131st  street. 

H.  B.  Reed,  president  of  the  Brothers  Valley  Coal 
Co.,  has  been  spending  a  few  days  at  his  large  min¬ 
ing  operations  in  Somerset  County,  Pa. 


The  annual  convention  of  the  Texas  Retail  Coal 
Dealers’  Association  is  to  be  held  at  Amarillo,  Texas, 
May  21  and  22. 

Representatives  of  the  Government  have  recently 
visited  many  towns  in  Illinois  and  Indiana,  with  a 
view  to  selecting  a  site  for  a  plant  to  recover  pyrites 
from  coal.  The  pyrites  are  wanted  for  use  in  the 
manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid,  of  which  an  unlim¬ 
ited  supply  is  needed  for  making  explosives. 
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Smokeless  Barred  from  Lakes. 


New  Order  Cuts  Off  Domestic  Supply  for  North¬ 
western  States. 

Washington,  ,  May  16. — The  United  States  Fuel 
Administration,  in  furthering  its  plans  for  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  zone  systems  for  the  distribution  of 
bituminous  coal,  has  issued  regulations  which  pro¬ 
hibit  the  shipment  by  way  of  the  Great  Lakes  and 
the  sale,  distribution  and  use  of  smokeless  coal  from 
the  Pocahontas  and  New  River  districts  in  Virginia, 
for  domestic  purposes  in  Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota  and  Iowa. 

By  an  additional  regulation  bituminous  coal  from 
the  States  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Maryland,  West 
Virginia,  Virginia,  Eastern  Kentucky  and  Tennessee, 
is  barred  from  shipment  by  way  of  the  Great  Lakes 
into  the  State  of  Illinois  for  domestic  purposes. 

Lake  forwarders,  dock  owners,  wholesale  and  re¬ 
tail  dealers,  and  others  are  warned  of  severe  penal¬ 
ties  for  violation  of  the  orders  in  disposing  of  coal 
from  the  lake  ports  for  domestic  uses  where  the 
coal  has  come  from  the  prohibited  districts  to  the 
lakes  for  blacksmithing  and  by-product  uses,  as  per¬ 
mitted  by  the  zoning  orders  put  into  effect  by  the 
Fuel  Administration  and  Railroad  Administration  on 
April  1. 

Under  the  zone  plan,  coal  from  these  districts 
when  shipped  to  the  lakes  must  be  used  for  certain 
specified  purposes  and  those  coals  named  are  among 
those  prohibited  under  the  zone  plan  for  domestic 
use.  The  new  regulations  are  designed  to  prevent 
the  coal,  after  reaching  the  Great  Lakes,  from  being 
transferred  and  distributed  for  domestic  purposes. 
Both  regulations  are  made  effective  at  7  a.  m.. 
May  27. 

A  third  regulation  widens  the  zone  in  which  coal 
from  the  Lake  Superior  docks  may  be  sold  and  dis¬ 
tributed  so  as  to  include  all  points  in  the  State  of 
Montana  along  the  line  of  the  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul 
&  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Railway  between  Westby  and 
Whitetail.  The  order  is  effective  May  20. 

J.  R.  C. 


Present  Day  Troubles  of  the  Dealer. 

People  outside  of  the  retail  coal  business  cannot 
understand  why  overhead  increases  so  fast  when 
stock  is  low  or  comes  in  slowly.  Plants  having 
trestles  increase  degradation  very  fast  in  dumping 
a  single  car  into  an  empty  pocket.  With  an  elevator 
the  coal  only  covers  the  bottom  of  the  bin,  making 
some  shoveling  necessary  even  if  it  is  built  on  an 
incline.  With  a  single  car  on  team  tracks,  it  is  hard 
for  the  dealer  to  fill  bins,  for  many  of  them  require 
several  sizes  of  anthracite  to  balance  partitions  in 
cellars  properly. 

Where  wagon  loaders  are  in  use,  a  novice  can  see 
how  much  additional  cleaning  up  must  be  made,  and 
the  lift  is  only  half  efficient  when  there  is  but  a  little 
pile  of  coal  for  the  elevating  machine  to  operate  on. 
Even  a  low  heap  makes  moving  of  the  machine  a 
troublesome  job,  and  with  a  good  sized  truck  to  load 
spells  “delay,”  just  at  a  time  of  the  year  when  it  is 
easiest  to  get  a  day’s  work  done. 

Every  line  of  business  has  its  hardships,  but  in 
coal  they  seem  to  run  into  big  money  so  easily  that 
unless  a  merchant  is  watching  out,  his  expenses  will 
quickly  outrun  his  profits. 

Take,  for  example,  the  chestnut  coal  now  being 
shipped  and  which  many  dealers  say  is  half  pea  coal. 
The  old  ordinary  J^-inch  or  5^-inch  screen  will  soon 
take  out  enough  coal  to  make  the  result  a  good  sized 
uniform  nut  for  the  consumer,  but  in  the  screenings 
will  be  found  such  an  excessive  waste  that  the  old 
percentage  of  profit  will  disappear. 


The  executive  committee  of  the  new  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  Coal  Association  will  meet  at  Huntington  on 
June  1  to  outline  the  plan  of  procedure  by  which 
the  association  is  to  be  perpetuated  in  line  with  the 
resolutions  adopted  at  a  meeting  of  operators  held 
on  April  26.  Each  association  in  the  State  will  name 
a  member  of  the  executive  committee,  as  well  as  an 
alternate.  The  secretary  of  the  new  organization 
is  W.  H.  Cunningham,  of  Huntington. 


Coal  to  Be  Dramatized. 


New  Film  Story  Will  Have  West  Virginia  Fields 
for  Background. 

The  Educational  Films  Corporation  of  America 
has  completed  all  arrangements  for  the  production 
of  a  seven-reel  spectacle  dealing  with  the  romance 
of  coal,  a  subject  which  E.  W.  Hammons,  the  man¬ 
aging  director,  has  long  contemplated  and  for  which 
he  has  engaged  Frederick  A.  Thomson  to  make  the 
picture. 

In  seeking  the  locations,  Messrs.  Hammons  and 
Thomson  were  brought  in  touch  with  the  Governor 
and  State  Council  of  Defense  of  West  Virginia 
and  W.  K.  Field,  president  of  the  National  Coal  As¬ 
sociation,  who  offered  the  New  Yorkers  every  facil¬ 
ity  and  the  freedom  of  the  trans-Alleghany  mining 
camps,  which  constitute  the  second  largest  area  of 
coal  production  in  the  country.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
State  Council  of  Defense,  Governor  John  J.  Corn- 
well  presiding,  the  Educational’s  project  was  for¬ 
mally  authorized. 

The  idea  to  use  the  West  Virginia  industry  as  the 
background  of  a  human  interest  spectacle  originates 
with  Miss  Caroline  Gentry,  a  native  of  Charleston, 
W.  Va.,  who  has  been  working  on  the  coal  theme 
for  many  months.  William  Addison  Lathrop,  the 
scenario  writer,  has  prepared  a  fictional  story  fol¬ 
lowing  the  general  trend  of  the  plan,  and  this  story 
has  been  accepted  by  the  Educational.  Director 
Thomson,  who  -is  now  selecting  the  cast,  will  go 
with  his  people  to  Charleston  late  this  month,  and 
with  this  as  his  headquarters  will  pick  out  the  most 
salient  scenes  for  the  picture.  It  will  be  completed 
by  the  end  of  the  Summer  and  released  next  Fall, 
it  is  said. 

“The  Romance  of  Coal”  will  show  incidental  to 
its  story  the  methods  of  production,  the  nature  of  the 
economic  processes  and  the  life  of  the  working 
people. 


Natural  Gas  Producers  Warn  Against  Possi¬ 
bilities. 

The  Lb  S.  Fuel  Administration  has  been  issuing 
advice  to  domestic  coal  users  to  stock  as  heavily  as 
possible  with  substitute  fuels,  in  view  of  the  pros¬ 
pective  shortage  of  coal  during  the  coming  fall  and 
winter.  It  has  also  urged  a  greater  use  of  natural 
gas  as  a  means  of  reducing  coal  requirements,  but 
evidently  the  idea  is  not  so  well  favored  by  the  natu¬ 
ral  gas  concerns,  which  point  out  that  there  is  very 
little  likelihood  that  they  will  be  able  to  take  care 
of  materially  increased  demands  upon  the  natural 
gas  supply  either  during  the  summer  months  or  later 
on  in  the  year. 

For  instance,  the  Manufacturers’  Light  &  Heat 
Co.  of  Pittsburgh  makes  public  announcement 
through  the  press  that  while  exploration  is  always 
being  made  for  new  sources  of  natural  gas  supply, 
judging  from  past  experience  it  seems  reasonable  to 
assume  that  the  production  from  new  drilling  will 
not  any  more  than  make  good  the  depletion  always 
taking  place  in  the  older  wells,  and  that  the  present 
supply  will  not  be  materially  augmented.  In  con¬ 
cluding  its  words  of  advice  the  company  says : 

“The  constantly  increasing  demand  for  natural 
gas,  both  for' domestic  and  industrial  purposes,  would 
seem  to  make  it  advisable  for  users  thereof  to  pro¬ 
vide  themselves  with  supplemental  appliances,  so  as 
to  temporarily  substitute  other  fuel  (either  coal,  oil 
or  wood)  during  those  periods  when  shortages  in 
the  gas  supply  may  occur.  The  demand  for  natural 
gas  by  industrial  plants  engaged  in  furnishing  war 
material  to  the  Government  is  very  great,  and,  it  is 
suggested  that  domestic  users  make  provisions,  so 
that  the  use  of  gas  can  be  partially  dispensed  with, 
if  these  industrial  plants  (having  many  thousands  of 
employes)  are  unable  to  secure  coal  or  other  fuel 
with  which  to  operate. 

“The  company  is  making  strenuous  efforts  to  ob¬ 
tain  an  adequate  supply  for  all  and  will  continue 
doing  so,  but  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  men,  equip¬ 
ment,  pipe  and  supplies  of  all  kinds,  with  which  to 
prosecute  the  work,  is  handicapping  it  greatly.” 


Fuel  Administration 

Utilizes  the  Movies. 

Has  Film  Prepared  Showing  Right  and  Wrong  Way 
to  Use  Steam  Coal. 

As  a  part  of  its  coal  conservation  program,  the 
Fuel  Administration  has  prepared  a  50-minute  film 
of  moving  pictures  showing  good  and  bad  operation 
in  the  steam-boiler  plant,  methods  of  testing  boilers, 
fuels,  etc.  These  pictures  will  be  available  for  each 
State  in  connection  with  its  educational  propaganda. 

The  Administration  is  also  preparing  a  series  of 
official  bulletins  on  engineering  phases  of  steam  and 
fuel  economics.  Some  of  these  are  now  ready  for 
printing.  They  will  include: 

1.  Boiler  and  Furnace  Testing. 

2.  Flue  Gas  Analysis. 

3.  Saving  Steam  in  Heating  Systems. 

4.  Boiler-Room  Accounting  Systems. 

5.  Saving  Steam  and  Fuel  in  Industrial  Plants. 

6.  Burning  Fine  Sizes  of  Anthracite. 

7.  Boiler  Water  Treatment. 

8.  Oil  Burning. 

9.  Stoker  Operation. 

In  addition  to  this  service,  a  list  of  competent  engi¬ 
neers  has  been  prepared  in  Washington  for  each 
State  and  is  available  for  use  of  each  local  adminis¬ 
tration.  As  the  work  develops,  still  further  con¬ 
structive  assistance  is  contemplated  for  helping  own¬ 
ers  to  bring  their  plants  up  to  a  high  plane  of  eco¬ 
nomic  operation. 


History  of  Wage  Movement. 


New  Publication  of  Unusual  Interest  to  Coal  Mining 
Industry. 

“History  of  the  Joint  Wage  Movement — Coal 
Miners  and  Operators”  is  the  title  of  a  volume  of 
decided  historic  and  contemporaneous  interest  which 
has  just  come  from  the  press.  It  was  issued  from 
Indianapolis,  the  headquarters  of  the  U.  M.  W.,  and 
was  designed,  edited  and  printed  for  the  publishers 
by  the  Adams  Service,  of  which  K.  C.  Adams  is  the 
head. 

The  book  consists  of  nearly  150  pages,  and  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  a  condensed  history  of  the  joint  wage 
movement  in  the  coal  fields  of  the  United  States  it 
contains  numerous  special  articles  dealing  with  vari¬ 
ous  phases  of  the  subject,  as  well  as  photographs  and 
biographical  sketches  of  prominent  labor  leaders  and 
coal  operators  past  and  present. 

Among  the  contributors  to  its  columns  are  B.  E. 
Ling,  J.  S.  Gibbons,  J.  B.  Johnston,  John  P.  White, 
John  L.  Lewis,  Frank  J.  Hayes,  William  Green, 
Theodore  Lampert,  Floyd  W.  Parsons,  H.  S.  Straub, 
F.  W.  Saward,  A.  R.  Hamilton,  C.  F.  Byrne,  E.  S. 
McCullough,  L.  P.  Love,  F.  W.  Snyder,  and  D.  J. 
Parker. 

The  publication  will  prove  of  great  interest  and 
value  to  all  connected  with  the  coal  mining  indus¬ 
try  in  whatever  capacity. 


Who  Owns  the  Paper? 

We  are  sure  our  readers  will  be  interested  in  the 
ownership  of  the  Journal.  As  stated  at  the  head  of 
the  editorial  page,  this  embraces  the  widow  of  the 
late  F.  E.  Saward,  a  daughter  and  two  sons,  includ¬ 
ing  the  writer.  Owing  to  unfortunate  developments 
we  are  all  impelled  to  unite  in  the  launching  of  this 
new  paper,  and  under  circumstances  the  recognition 
extended  by  the  trade  is  most  gratifying.  F.  W.  S. 


Many  Chicago  coal  men  have  been  enrolled  in  the 
organization  of  the  Cook  County  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion  under  Chairman  Raymond  E.  Durham.  Mr. 
Durham  has  acquired  this  staff  of  experts :  On 
anthracite  problems,  F.  N.  Pease,  western  repre¬ 
sentative  of  Williams  &  Peters;  on  the  dealer  ques¬ 
tion,  Leo  Romanski,  president  of  the  Atlas  Coal  and 
Coke  Co. ;  on  industrials,  R.  W.  Kernohan,  sales 
agent  for  the  Pocahontas  Fuel  Co.;  and  experts  on 
the  price  question,  and  conservation  and  smoke  are 
still  to  be  appointed.  They  will  probably  not  be 
coal  men. 
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Improvement  Shown  in  Indiana  Retail  Trade 

A  Strong  Organization  and  Co-operation  with  Fuel  Administration  Have  Accomplished 

Much  in  Way  of  Betterment. 

BY  A  RETAILER. 


Since  the  retail  coal  dealers  of  Indiana  have  found 
what  an  organization  can  do  for  them,  the  coal 
situation  in  the  State  is  looking  up.  According  to 
reports  received  by  the  secretary  of  the  Retail  Deal¬ 
ers’  Association,  conditions  are  much  better  than 
they  were  a  year  ago,  especially  since  dealers  have 
been  co-operating  with  the  State  and  County  Fuel 
Administrations. 

Various  details  which  bear  mightily  on  the  profits 
of  the  business  have  been  discussed  at  various  dis¬ 
trict  meetings  of  the  retail  dealers,  now  that  the 
Government  has  limited  the  profits  of  the  business. 
The  question  of  combining  shipments  has  been  one 
of  the  vexing  problems,  probably  satisfactorily 
solved,  dealers  taking  the  view  of  the  coal  admin¬ 
istrator  of  the  State  that  only  regularly  equipped 
dealers  be  supplied  with  coal. 

Dealers  have  contended  all  along  that  the  big 
menace  to  the  trade  was  unequal  distribution  and 
they  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  only  meas¬ 
ure  of  success  against  this  menace  is  concerted 
action  and  co-operation  with  the  State  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration.  For  this  reason  Indiana  dealers  have 
been  urged  to  tie  up  with  an  organization  which 
can  protect  them  and  their  profits. 

When  the  State  Fuel  Administration  decided  to 
let  local  conditions  govern  fuel  prices  and  regula¬ 
tions,  it  was  then  that  dealers  saw  how  helpless 
they  were  unless  they  could  get  together.  In  fact, 
the  National  Fuel  Administration  has  advised  that 
dealers  co-operate  to  cut  down  the  big  overhead 
expense  of  distribution.  In  addition,  dealers  have 
been  urged  to  look  into  their  own  business  and  dis¬ 
cover  just  where  they  stand.  To  do  this  a  system 
of  standard  accounting  has  been  advised,  as  well  as 
a  system  of  quick  handling  of  coal  by  automatic 
machinery  as  against  the  brawn  of  coal  shovelers. 


Why  Yard  Supplies  Should  Be  Bought  Now. 

Our  readers  in  the  retail  trade  will,  no  doubt, 
be  much  interested  in  the  announcement  of  the  F.  S. 
Converse  Co.,  of  Johnson  City,  N.  Y.,  which  appears 
in  this  issue. 

As  pointed  out  therein,  conditions  in  the  raw  ma¬ 
terial  market  are  such  as  to  discourage  any  idea  that 
coal  screens,  chutes,  bags  and  other  supplies  will, 
at  any  time  in  the  near  future,  be  in  greater  supply 
and  obtainable  at  prices  below  those  quoted  by  the 
manufacturers  to-day. 

While  many  dealers  are  led  to  complain  that  ton¬ 
nage  receipts  are  not  nearly  up  to  the  proportions  re¬ 
quired  to  meet  their  current  demands,  it  is  a  fact 
that  more  tonnage  is  passing  through  the  hands  of 
retail  distributors  than  ever  before,  and  it  is  urged 
that  dealers  equip  themselves  to  handle  the  tonnage 
that  will  arrive  in  the  most  expeditious  manner. 

The  coal-screening  machines  and  the  coal-bagging 
machines  displayed  by>the  F.  S.  Converse  Co.  at  the 
Springfield  convention  of  retailers  attracted  much 
attention,  and  it  is  indicated  that  dealers  considering 
the  installation  of  such  equipment  would  do  well  to 
investigate  the  possibilities  thereof  while  the  firm  is 
in  position  to  take  care  of  orders. 

Many  Subscriptions  from  L.  V.  RR.  Men. 

Of  the  23,015  employes  of  theLehigh  Valley  Rail¬ 
road  99.2  per  cent  subscribed  for  the  third  Liberty 
Loan  bonds,  taking  an  aggregate  of  $1,545,700. 

In  congratulating  the  men  and  women  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  force  upon  the  good  showing,  President 
Loomis  said :  “I  know  some  must  economize  to  pay 
for  bonds,  but  they  will  have  good  cause  to  view  the 
possession  of  their  bonds  with  patriotic  pride.  That 
they  have  made  a  good  investment  will  show  when 
they  receive  interest  from  the  Government. 

“Let  there  be  no  slackening  of  the  spirit  which 
has  made  possible  such  a  record.  It  is  with  such 
splendid  Americanism  the  war  will  be  won.” 


It  is  pointed  out  that  what  the  Government  wants 
is  fair  prices  and  fair  distribution,  not  only  for  the 
dealers,  but  for  the  public.  There  are  distributed 
annually  in  Indiana  6,000,000  tons  of  domestic  coal. 
There  are  approximately  1,300  retail  dealers.  The 
pro  rata  share  of  this  distribution  is  something  over 
4,000  tons.  It  is  pointed  out  that  where  a  dealer’s 
tonnage  is  cut  down  it  boosts  the  cost  of  overhead 
which  the  consumer  has  to  pay.  For  this  reason 
the  National  Fuel  Administration  has  frowned  on 
clubs  and  organizations  of  private  consumers  buy¬ 
ing  in  car  lots,  thus  cutting  down  the  retailers’  ton¬ 
nage  at  the  expense  of  the  consumer  who  has  to 
buy  in  ton  lots.  Coal  will  be  sold,  therefore,  in 
Indiana  through  the  regular  retail  coal  trade  chan¬ 
nels. 

The  retailers  have  been  choosing  new  officers  in 
some  of  the  districts.  Volney  Lay,  head  of  the  Lay 
Coal  Co.  of  Laporte,  has  been  elected  chairman  of 
the  retailers  of  the  second  district,  and  Irvin 
Sheaks,  of  Indiana  Harbor,  has  been  elected  chair¬ 
man  of  the  first  district,  succeeding  W.  A.  Dalton, 
of  the  Dalton  Coal  Co.,  of  Gary.  In  the  tenth  dis¬ 
trict  D.  W.  Sherry  has  been  elected  chairman.  Mr. 
Sherry  is  a  member  of  the  firm  of  W.  H.  Sherry 
&  Son  and  lives  at  Connersville. 

The  anthracite  market  in  Indiana  “has  a  chance 
to  live,”  according  to  word  from  Washington  to 
dealers.  J.  B.  Neale,  director  of  the  anthracite  situ¬ 
ation,  as  a  member  of  Dr.  Garfield’s  staff,  has  sent 
word  that  Indiana  dealers  will  receive  the  same  ton¬ 
nage  this  year  that  they  did  in  1917  and  can  make 
arrangements  accordingly.  It  was  said  in  the  state¬ 
ment  from  Mr.  Neale,  however,  that  shipments  West 
would  not  begin  until  after  the  East  had  been  sup¬ 
plied.  On  this  information,  users  of  anthracite  are 
being  urged  to  place  orders  for  their  winter’s 
supply. 


Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co.  Makes  100%  Record 
on  Liberty  Bonds. 

A  truly  remarkable  record  has  been  made  by  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co.  and  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.,  Inc., 
in  the  third  Liberty  Loan  campaign.  Every  one  of 
the  17,368  employes  subscribed,  making  such  a  100 
per  cent  record  as  has  rarely  been  achieved.  Many 
smaller  concerns  have  reported  100  per  cent,  but  to 
be  able  to  report  100  per  cent  when  17,368  men  and 
boys  are  concerned  is  most  unusual. 

President  Loomis  has  written  a  letter  to  F.  M. 
Chase,  vice-president  and  general  manager,  stating 
that  this  showing  was  splendid  and  another  proof 
of  the  loyal  and  patriotic  spirit  of  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Coal  Co.’s  employes. 

“They  have  shown  they  are  ready  to  loan  their 
dollars  to  the  Government  in  time  of  need,  just  as 
they  have  proved  they  are  willing  to  meet  the  na¬ 
tion’s  demand  for  increased  coal  output.”  Mr. 
Loomis  was  particularly  pleased  with  the  showing 
made  by  the  younger  employes  not  yet  21  years  of 
age,  and  he  feels  sure  that  the  habit  of  thrift  thus 
developed  will  be  highly  beneficial  and  advantageous 
to  them  in  time  to  come.  In  conclusion  he  states : 
“I  hope  this  spirit  of  loyalty  will  continue  among  our 
men.  This  splendid  Americanism  they  have  shown 
at  a  time  like  this  means  much  to  this  company  and 
to  the  nation.” 

In  transmitting  to  the  employes  President  Loomis’ 
letter,  Mr.  Chase  said :  “I  desire  to  convey  as  well 
my  own  feeling  of  pride  and  satisfaction  in  what  you 
have  accomplished,  and  at  the  same  time  to  bear 
testimony  to  your  cheerful  readiness  to  respond  at 
all  times  to  calls  made  upon  your  duty,  your  courage 
and  your  loyalty.”' 


E.  V.  Sidell,  the  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  retail 
dealer,  desires  to  communicate  with  all-rail  shippers 
of  domestic  by-product  coke. 


COAL  MEN  IN  U.  S.  SERVICE. 


Major  Howard  S.  Bowns. 

Howard  S.  Bowns,  of  the  firm  of  Pattison  & 
Bowns,  is  one  of  the  most  recent  additions  to  the 
military  establishment  from  New  York  coal  trade 
circles.  As  noted  in  these  columns  last  week,  Mr. 
Bowns  has  received  a  major’s  commission  in  the 
Ordnance  Department,  U.  S.  A.,  and  has  been  as¬ 
signed  to  duty  in  Washington,  where  he  will  have 
to  do  with  the  obtaining  of  coal  for  munition  works. 


Lieut.  Carl  E.  Seibecker. 


Before  the  war  Carl  E.  Seibecker  was  a  coal  sales¬ 
man  attached  to  the  New  York  office  of  Weston 
Dodson  &  Co.  He  is  now  a  lieutenant  in  the  Avia¬ 
tion  Corps  “somewhere  in  France,”  and  the  photo¬ 
graph  reproduced  above  shows  him  in  his  service 
uniform. 


R.  Mackie,  formerly  with  Walter  Bledsoe  &  Co., 
has  been  made  business  manager  for  the  fuel  ad¬ 
ministration  and  John  Ford,  of  the  Houston  Coal 
Co.,  assistant  business  manager.  O.  H.  Hedrick  of 
Otto  H.  Hedrick  &  Co.,  devotes  himself  to  answering 
public  inquiries  at  the  fuel  office. 
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Organization  for  Handling  Great  Lakes  Coal  and  Ore  Pool 


We  are  indebted  to  the  Daily  Iron  Trade  and  Metal  Market  Reporter, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  for  the  use  of  the  above  diagram  showing  the  arrangement  of 
the  Coal  &  Ore  Pool  operated  on  the  Great  Lakes  this  season. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  H.  M.  Griggs,  formerly  general  coal  and  ore  agent  of 


the  New  York  Central  Lines  west  of  Buffalo,  is  in  active  charge  of  operations, 
which  have  been  formulated  on  a  most  comprehensive  basis  for  the  proper  carry¬ 
ing  out  of  the  great  task  involved  in  handling  coal  and  ore  on  the  Great  Lakes 
this  summer. 


West  Virginia  Operators  Take  Up  Export 
Problems. 

Representatives  of  practically  all  of  the  eleven 
West  Virginia  coal  operators’  associations  held  a 
conference  in  Charleston  a  few  days  ago  with  Gov¬ 
ernor  Cornwell,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  ques¬ 
tions  appertaining  to  the  export  trade.  The  views 
of  the  West  Virginia  operators  on  this  subject  will 
be  laid  before  the  National  Coal  Association  at  a 
meeting  to  be  held  in  Philadelphia  on  May  28  and 
29  by  a  committee  of  thirteen  appointed  by  Quin 
Morton,  who  presided  at  the  Charleston  gathering. 

An  address  was  made  by  the  Governor  on  the 
necessity  of  preparing  West  Virginia  to  take  part  in 
the  great  world  trade  movement  after  the  war. 
Speeches  on  the  same  subject  also  were  delivered 
by  Wightman  D.  Roberts,  editor  of  the  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  Mining  News;  George  S.  Patterson,  of  Vivian; 
Chairman  Morton,  R.  R.  Smith,  of  Huntington; 
A.  C.  Beeson,  of  Worthington,  and  Jose  Simile  de 
Tiguerola,  a  shipping  expert,  of  Dayton,  Ohio. 

The  committee  appointed  by  Mr.  Morton  to  at¬ 
tend  the  Philadelphia  meeting  is  composed  of  Gov¬ 
ernor  John  J.  Cornwell  and  the  following  well- 
known  coal  men :  E.  B.  Chase,  of  Philadelphia ; 
Isaac  T.  Mann,  of  Bramwell;  F.  W.  Wilshire,  J.  A. 
Renahan,  T.  B.  Davis,  and  Lemuel  Burrows,  of  New 
York,  and  William  Puckett,  John  Laing  and  J.  H. 
Caperton,  of  Charleston ;  T.  E.  Houston,  of  Cincin¬ 
nati;  C.  H.  Jenkins,  of  Fairmont,  and  R.  B.  Isner, 
of  Elkins. 


Secretary  Allen  of  the  Wholesale  Coal  Trade  As¬ 
sociation  of  New  York  has  begun  sending  out  his 
bulletins  in  printed  form,  and  the  first  one  issued 
under  the  new  arrangement  makes  a  very  creditable 
showing  both  as  regards  typography  and  contents. 


Heavier  Coke  Movement. 

Washington,  May  17. — The  United  States  Fuel 
Administration,  in  a  statement  issued  Wednesday, 
announced  that  there  has  been  a  greatly  improved 
movement  of  coke  to  furnaces  and  foundries  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  two  weeks  as  a  result  of  combined 
efforts  of  the  Fuel  Administration,  the  Railroad  Ad¬ 
ministration  and  the  coke  oven  operators.  The  more 
important  war  industries,  it  is  stated,  are  better  sup¬ 
plied  with  coke  than  they  have  been  at  any  time  since 
last  October.  A  letter  has  been  sent  to  coke  opera¬ 
tors  in  appreciation  of  their  co-operation. 

The  Fuel  Administrations  statement  continues : 

“But  it  is  not  enough  to  merely  maintain  the  pres¬ 
ent  movement  of  coke.  We  must  work  still  harder 
to  take  care  of  constantly  increasing  demand,  and 
to  establish  conditions  which  will  enable  us  to  avoid 
in  the  future  any  slowing  down  of  war  industries. 

“We  all  recognize  that  the  most  serious  difficulty 
has  been  lack  of  transportation  facilities.  There  has 
been  possibly  more  disposition  on  the  part  of  some  to 
find  fault  with  the  railroads  and  with  railroad  men 
than  to  co-operate  with  them  in  their  efforts  to 
remedy  conditions.  Permanent  improvement  may  be 
brought  about  by  co-operation,  not  by  fault  finding. 

“There  have  been  many  serious  wastes  of  trans¬ 
portation  facilities  which,  if  eliminated,  would  make 
it  possible  to  materially  increase  the  movement  of 
coke.  Much  has  been  done  along  these  lines  but 
there  is  still  very  great  room  for  improvement.  Un¬ 
necessarily  long  hauls  should  be  eliminated.  Coke 
operators  should  endeavor  to  dispose  of  their  coke 
in  the  district  to  which  such  coke'can  be  most  readily 
moved.  Cross  hauls  should  be  avoided  where  pos¬ 
sible.”  J.  R.  C. 


The  F.  E.  Cooke  coal  yard  at  Fredonia,  N.  Y.,  has 
been  purchased  by  E.  A.  Bondeson. 


Coastwise  Coal  Freights. 

Maximum  barge  rates  from  New  York  to  Sound 
ports  and  beyond  have  been  established  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  basis  by  voluntary  agreement  of  the  boat 
owners,  with  the  approval  of  the  U.  S-  Shipping 
Board:  Bridgeport,  75  cents;  New  Haven,  75  cents; 
New  London,  $1.25;  Providence,  $1.75;  New  Bed¬ 
ford,  $2;  Boston,  $2.50;  Providence,  $2.75;  Portland, 
$2.75. 

The  Shipping  Board  has  fixed  $2.50  as  the  rate 
from  Hampton  Roads  and  Philadelphia  to  Boston  for 
steamers  of  2,500  tons  deadweight  capacity  and  over. 
To  other  New  England  ports  the  authorized  maxi¬ 
mum  rates  are  as  follows:  Portland,  $2.65;  Ports¬ 
mouth,  $2.60;  Searsport,  $3;  Providence,  $2.25.  A 
15-cent  advance  on  these  rates  is  permitted  from 
Baltimore. 

There  is  no  fixed  price  for  steamers  under  2.500 
tons,  nor  on  barges  out  of  Hampton  Roads.  The 
going  rates  on  barges  are  about  $3.50  Norfolk  to 
Boston  and  $3  to  Sound  ports. 

The  present  market  rate  on  anthracite  shipments 
in  sailing  vessels  from  New  York  to  the  Maritime 
Provinces  is  around  $6  to  Halifax  and  St.  John, 
and  as  high  as  $7  to  some  of  the  smaller  ports. 


The  “Black  Diamond”  Criticism. 

Reprinted  from  issue  of  May  11. 

Acting  under  legal  advice,  a  letter  has  been  sent  to  the 
Editor  of  the  “Black  Diamond’’  calling  attention  to  the  in- 
?,^c,urafiles  in  a  certain  article  published  under  the  caption 

1  he  Saward  Quarrel,”  on  the  4th  inst.  and  calling  for  a  full 
and  complete  retraction. 

May  16:  No  reply  has  as  yet  been  received.  F.  W.  S. 

Illinois  production  shows  substantial  gain,  with 
improved  car  supply.  Retail  trade  is  active  in  Chi¬ 
cago  and  retailers  have  been  ordered  to  restrict  their 
sales  of  southern  Illinois  coal  to  former  users  of 
smokeless. 
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Too  Many  Miners  Drafted? 


Order  of  Fuel  Administrator  Potter. 


Columbus  Trade  Notes. 


Protests  have  been  made  to  Charles  P.  Neill,  the 
official  arbitrator  of  the  anthracite  interests  in 
Washington,  that  the  draft  boards  are  taking  alto¬ 
gether  too  many  men  from  the  anthracite  held. 

Months  ago  we  mentioned  that  the  young  men  in 
the  anthracite  region,  in  a  spirit  of  adventure  and 
having  no  fear  of  the  relatively  slight  dangers  of  the 
battlefield,  had  volunteered  in  large  numbers. 
Others,  of  the  older  men,  were  drawn  to  munition 
factories,  some  of  which,  located  directly  in  the 
mining  region,  are  paying  75  cents  per  hour,  the  men 
being  able  to  live  at  home  as  usual. 

The  draft,  coming  along  in  conjunction  with  this 
situation,  is  seriously  curtailing  the  labor  supply  of 
the  region,  in  the  shops  as  well  as  at  the  mines,  and 
all  are  feeling  the  result.  Engines  are  idle  for  lack 
of  labor,  and  other  equipment  cannot  be  looked  after 
as  usual.  No  less  than  114  men  were  drawn  for  the 
army  from  Plains  township,  Luzerne  county,  in  one 
day. 

Mr.  Neill  has  been  asked  to  confer  with  the  au¬ 
thorities  with  a  view  to  having  at  least  a  fairly  ade¬ 
quate  supply  of  men  reserved  for  the  hard  coal 
mines  that  the  public  may  not  suffer  to  an  undue 
extent  for  want  of  tonnage  during  the  coming  Win¬ 
ter.  In  the  absence  of  some  such  arrangements,  the 
best  authorities  agree  that  there  is  the  possibility  of 
a  serious  situation  developing. 


William  Potter,  Fuel  Administrator  for  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  has  issued  the  following  order :  "This  admin¬ 
istration  has  decided  that,  in  connection  with  the 
orders  curtailing  consumption  of  fuel,  the  manufac¬ 
turers  and  producers  of  the  various  commodities 
may  burn  wood  in  excess  of  the  fuel  permitted  by 
the  order  where  this  wood  does  not  require  railroad 
transportation. 

“This  last  condition  is  essential  and  permission 
should  not  be  granted  any  manufacturer  unless  the 
wood  to  be  used  is  procurable  by  other  means. 

“There  are  two  points  emphasized:  first,  that  this 
permission  only  applies  to  wood  which  can  be 
brought  in  without  the  use  of  railroad  transporta¬ 
tion  ;  second,  that  the  State  Administrator  is  held 
responsible  to  police  those  cases  and  see  that  they 
do  not  burn  more  than  their  proportion  of  other 
fuel. 

“This  change  in  the  ruling  permitting  the  unlim¬ 
ited  consumption  of  wood  as  fuel  that  is  not  trans¬ 
ported  by  railroad  will  enable  many  florists  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  cultivation  of  flowers,  plants,  etc.,  the  same 
as  usual. 

“This  administration  will  exercise  its  police  pow¬ 
ers  to  prevent  the  consumption  of  wood  that  is  trans¬ 
ported  by  railroad.  There  are  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  chestnut  trees  blighted  in  Pennsylvania  that 
are  now  available  for  fuel  under  this  ruling.’’ 


Norfolk  &  Western  Shipments. 

Below  is  a  statement  in  net  tons,  of  coal  shipped 
from  mines  on  the  Norfolk  &  Western  Railway  for 
month  of  March  and  for  three  months,  1917  and  1918: 

(—March— >  /—Three  Months— i 

Field  1917  1918  1917  1918' 

Pocahontas  ....1,388.854  1,437,933  3,978,833  3,705,116 

Tug  River  ....  295,175  306,743  897,008  787,569 

Thacker  .  273,483  268,007  789,521  710,028 

Kenova .  76,211  98.665  232,194  270,462 

Clinch  Valley...  131,487  148,463  412,624  397,421 

Other  N.&W...  10,272  11,169  40,724  41,984 


Total  N  &  W. 2, 175,482  2,270,980  6,350,904  5,912,580 

W’msn  &  PC  R.  128.198  180,044  362,758  454,740 

Tug  River  & 

Kv.  ,RR .  51,511  52,363  156,061  145,782 

Other  roads...  241,864  99,118  739,758  261,990 


Grand  total.  .2,597,055  2,602,505  7,609,381  6,775,102 
Shipments  by  months  during  the  years  stated  were : 


1916  1917  1918 

January  .  2,653,409  2,808,156  1,868,516 

February  .  2,554,376  2,204,170  2,304,081 

March  .  2,717,507  2,597,055  2,602,505 


Total  .  7,925,292  7,609,381  6,775,102 


Shipments  during  March  increased  5,450  tons,  or 
0.2  per  cent.,  compared  with  same  month  last  year, 
while  for  the  first  quarter  this  year  the  tonnage  car¬ 
ried  decreased  834.279  tons,  or  10.9  per  cent.,  com¬ 
pared  with  corresponding  period  of  1917. 


New  Rhode  Island  Administrator. 

Washington,  May  15. — United  States  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministrator  Garfield  announced  today  the  appoint¬ 
ment,  with  the  approval  of  the  President,  of  Malcolm 
G.  Chace,  of  Boston  and  Providence,  as  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministrator  for  Rhode  Island,  vice  George  H. 
Holmes,  who  resigned  for  business  reasons. 

Mr.  Chace  is  a  son  of  the  Chancellor  of  Brown 
University.  He  is  a  resident  of  Boston,  but  his  busi¬ 
ness  firm,  Chace  and  Harriman,  the  promotion  and 
conduct  of  public  utilities,  has  its  headquarters  at 
Providence,  R.  I.  J.  R.  C. 


What  a  flood  of  memories  is  released  when  one 
reviews  the  notable  and  stirring  career  of  James 
Gordon  Bennett!  Yet,  after  all,  how  little  that  is 
new  is  told  by  his  obituaries.  His  career,  gave  us, 
indeed,  a  connecting  link  with  an  era  of  New  York 
life  that  is  fast  fading  into  history.  Forty  years 
ago  the  characteristics  of  “Jim”  Bennett,  as  he  was 
then  known,  were  well  established  and  widely  known. 
Time  has  but  accentuated  many  features  of  his 
career,  the  early  part  of  which  covered  a  veritable 
golden  age  in  New  York. 


Red  Cross  Plans. 

Carefully  prepared  arrangements  have  been  made 
to  assure  liberal  subscriptions  from  the  coal  trade 
for  the  new  Red  Cross  fund. 

This  line  has  been  requested  to  co-operate  as  part 
of  the  industrial  drive  for  rolling  up  the  large  total 
desired  for  the  worthy  enterprise.  The  plan  is,  in 
brief,  to  have  each  office  or  yard  appoint  a  chairman 
to  take  charge  of  all  the  collections  from  the  em¬ 
ployes  engaged  in  and  about  the  premises.  Such 
chairman  shall  make  a  daily  report  to  the  treasurer 
of  the  coal  division,  Thomas  F.  Farrell,  the  promi¬ 
nent  retail  dealer  of  Barrow  St.,  but  for  the  time 
being  making  his  headquarters  with  Williams  & 
Peters,  1  Broadway,  beginning  May  20. 

An  honor  roll  will  be  delivered  and  each  contrib¬ 
utor  will  enter  his  name  as  he  subscribes.  When 
75  per  cent  of  the  employes  have  subscribed  they 
will  be  entitled  to  display  a  Red  Cross  honor  emblem 
to  that  effect,  and  with  each  additional  five  per  cent 
an  extra  cross  will  be  provided. 

In  a  notice  sent  out  by  M.  F.  Burns,  divisional 
chairman,  it  is  stated  that  “it  is  the  desire  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  that  all  dealers  shall  be  able  to  show  100  per 
cent.  The  coal  trade  will  display  its  usual  liberality 
and  unquestioned  loyalty  in  supporting  our  boys 
who  are  fighting  for  democracy  ‘Over  There.’  ” 


Cincinnati  Trade  Notes. 

J.  C.  Layne,  of  Eaton,  Rhodes  &  Co.,  has  just  re¬ 
turned  from  a  visit  to  the  mines. 

George  M.  Kearns,  of  the  Imperial  Coal  Sales  Co., 
is  in  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  this  week. 

Elmer  Wierhake  and  John  A.  Emslie,  formerly 
with  the  West  Virginia  Coal  Co.,  have  blossomed 
out  into  operators  and  have  opened  up  the  Rhodenell 
Coal  Co.,  with  offices  at  Pineville,  Ky. 

R.  S.  McVeigh,  of  the  Island  Creek  Coal  Co.,  has 
been  spending  a  few  days  at  French  Lick  Springs. 

George  T.  Kocher,  of  the  George  T.  Kocher  Lum¬ 
ber  Co.,  Elida,  O.,  has  been  a  visitor  this  wreek. 

Operators  on  the  C.  &  O.  and  N.  &  W.  in  West 
Virginia  are  taking  time  by  the  forelock  and  making 
their  preparations  for  after-the-war  export  trade 
with  South  American  countries.  On  the  committee 
appointed  by  Governor  Cornwall  of  West  Virginia 
to  attend  the  sessions  of  the  National  Coal  Associa¬ 
tion  in  Philadelphia,  May  28  and  29,  are  such  well- 
known  coal  men  as  E.  Chase,  F.  W.  Wilshire,  C.  H. 
Jenkins,  T.  B.  Davis,  J.  T.  Renahan,  G.  H.  Caperton, 
F.  W.  Wilshire,  John  Laing,  T.  E.  Houston  and 
W.  M.  Puckett. 

Among  the  new  coal  companies  now  in  business 
are  the  Tildesley  Coal  Co.,  Union  Central  building; 
Sun  Coal  Co.,  Union  Central  building,  and  Cumber¬ 
land  Coal  Co.,  First  National  Bank  building. 


W.  E.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  mining  engineers  of  Co¬ 
lumbus,  have  secured  options  on  a  large  acreage 
located  near  Fultonham,  in  the  heart  of  the  Hock¬ 
ing  Valley  district,  which  will  be  developed  as  a 
stripping  operation.  It  is  proposed  to  incorporate 
a  company  with  an  authorized  capital  of  $450,000, 
called  the  Daylight  Coal  Co.  The  properties  which 
have  been  optioned  consist  of  several  farms  located 
on  the  main  line  of  the  Hocking  Valley  Railway. 
The  overburden  is  on  the  average  about  35  feet. 
Mr.  Hamilton  has  perfected  a  stripping  conveyor 
which  he  proposes  to  use  in  connection  with  the  or¬ 
dinary  steam  shovel,  making  it  unnecessary  to  buy 
the  heavy  equipment  required  in  other  stripping  op¬ 
erations.  The  coal  is  the  No.  6  vein,  which  is 
slightly  more  than  four  feet  in  thickness. 

W.  D.  McKinney,  commissioner  of  the  Southern 
Ohio  Coal  Exchange,  has  issued  a  statement  show¬ 
ing  that  the  production  of  southern  Ohio  mines  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  week  was  82  per  cent,  based  on  capacity 
car  ratings.  This  means  that  more  than  800,000  tons 
was  mined  in  Ohio.  In  eastern  Ohio  the  reports 
show  that  the  output  during  the  week  was  approxi¬ 
mately  80  per  cent. 

Orders  have  been  received  both  from  the  Federal 
Fuel  Administration  and  the  Director  General  of 
Railroads  changing  the  control  of  the  Bureau  of 
Coal  Statistics,  which  has  been  operated  by  certain 
railroads  for  more  than  30  years,  to  the  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istration.  Consequently,  W.  D.  McKinney,  commis¬ 
sioner  of  the  Southern  Ohio  Coal  Exchange,  who  is 
also  a  representative  of  the  Fuel  Administration,  will 
be  in  charge.  The  bureau  collects  and  publishes 
much  valuable  information. 

Among  the  manufacturers  who  booked  orders 
from  the  Government  for  the  building  of  30,000 
freight  and  coal  cars  is  the  Ralston  Steel  Car  Co.,  of 
Columbus,  which  secured  contracts  for  4,000  dump 
type  cars  to  cost  about  $4,000,000. 

Papers  have  been  filed  increasing  the  capital  of 
the  L.  D.  Poston  Coal  Co.,  of  Columbus,  from  $50,- 
000  to  $100,000.  The  concern  was  recently  formed 
to  develop  a  large  tract  of  mining  lands  in  the  Hock¬ 
ing  Valley  section. 

Shippers  of  coal  along  the  Ohio  river  are  rejoic¬ 
ing  because  of  action  taken  by  Congress  toward  a 
continuation  of  the  improvement  work  along  that 
waterway.  The  sum  of  $5,000,000  has  been  appro¬ 
priated  to  further  improve  the  channel  of  the  river. 

H.  H.  Heiner,  president  of  the  Maynard  Coal  Co., 
has  returned  from  an  inspection  trip  of  the  mines 
of  the  Big  Vein  Pocahontas  Coal  Co.,  located  in  the 
Pocahontas  district. 

Nick  Boylan,  one  of  the  veterans  in  the  lake  fuel 
trade  in  this  section,  who  is  now  connected  with  the 
Pickands-Mather  Co.,  was  in  Columbus  last  week 
trying  to  pick  up  some  lake  tonnage. 

F.  W.  Br'aggins,  president  of  the  Lorain  Coal  & 
Dock  Co.,  has  returned  from  a  business  trip  to 
Cleveland. 


Mr.  Wiggin’s  Resignation  Accepted. 

Following  the  recent  visit  of  -Dr.  Garfield  to  New 
York,  where  he  held  a  conference  with  State  Ad¬ 
ministrator  A.  H.  Wiggin  in  the  hope  of  persuading 
the  latter  to  withdraw  his  resignation,  word  comes 
from  Washington  that  Mr.  Wiggin  will  soon  be  re¬ 
lieved  of  his  official  duties. 

He  refused  to  reconsider  the  matter  on  the  ground 
that  his  work  as  chairman  of  the  Chase  National 
Bank  made  such  demands  upon  his  time  that  he  was 
unable  to  continue  as  head  of  the  State  Administra¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Wiggin  consented,  however,  to  serve  as 
a  member  of  the  advisory  committee. 

While  a  number  of  men  are  under  consideration 
as  successors  to  Mr.  Wiggin,  no  selection  has  been 
made  as  yet.  Announcement  of  the  new  Adminis¬ 
trator  is  expected  to  be  forthcoming,  however,  with¬ 
in  the  next  few  days. 


The  Liberty  Coal  Co.  has  been  organized  by  citi¬ 
zens  of  Mauch  Chunk  and  Beaver  Meadow,  who 
have  secured  options  on  property  between  Weatherly 
and  Beaver  Meadow,  in  the  Lehigh  region. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  NEWS  NOTES 

Since  Washington  has  become  the  Mecca  for  so 
many  business  men,  practical  people  have  found  that 
red  tape  there  ties  up  a  lot  of  real  work. 

One  commentator  remarks  that  foresight  now 
means  anthracite  next  winter,  but  to  a  good  many 
foresighted  people  this  will  seem  like  a  long  wait. 

Two  coal-laden  barges  owned  by  the  Ontario  & 
Western  Transportation  Co.  foundered  in  Vine¬ 
yard  Sound  a  week  ago,  three  of  the  crew  losing 
their  lives. 

Keep  an  eye  on  the  convention  dates ;  the  retailers’ 
at  Atlantic  City,  the  national  association  at  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  the  jobbers’  at  Buffalo.  Watch  our  col¬ 
umns  for  full  details. 

Forty-two  barges,  loaded  with  37,000  tons  of  hard 
and  soft  coal,  arrived  at  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  in  one 
day  recently.  This  was  the  largest  day’s  receipts 
for  a  long  time  past,  according  to  the  port  officials. 

It  needed  a  Schwab  to  say,  “He  was  going  to  make 
his  headquarters  where  he  could  be  on  the  spot,  in¬ 
stead  of  having  distance  a  severe  handicap  to  the 
required  despatch,”  which  seems  to  an  outsider  to 
be  the  more  reasonable. 

We  now  have  our  headquarters  fairly  well  ar¬ 
ranged  and  shall  be  glad  to  have  our  friends  call  to 
talk  over  trade  matters.  Still  have  on  hand  the  two 
soap-boxes  which  formed  a  material  portion  of  our 
equipment  at  the  outset,  and  there  is  quite  an  in¬ 
clination,  it  would  appear,  to  retain  these  as  souve¬ 
nirs. 

One  feature  of  the  Railroad  Administration’s  pol¬ 
icy  of  retrenchment  which  is  apt  to  prove  short¬ 
sighted  is  the  order  doing  away  with  the  compila¬ 
tion  of  many  of  the  traffic  statistics  which  the  coal 
trade,  as  well  as  many  consumers,  have  depended 
upon  in  the  past  to  keep  them  posted  as  to  current 
developments. 

“In  the  old  days  of  railroading,”  says  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Coal  Journal,  “the  men  got  the  trains  through 
despite  the  storms,  washouts,  broken  rails,  etc.  Why 
was  this,  an  old-timer  was  asked.  His  prompt  an¬ 
swer  was  that  in  those  days  they  had  iron  men  and 
wooden  cars,  while  now  we  have  iron  cars  and 
wooden  men.” 

No  doubt  our  readers  have  noticed  the  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  material  that  we  print  on  a  page  by 
using  the  three  column  formation  with  narrow  mar¬ 
gins.  This  is  a  step  in  the  interest  of  the  conserva¬ 
tion  of  paper,  a  matter  that  publishers  have  to  con¬ 
sider  carefully  now  and  will  have  to  consider  more 
carefully  in  the  near  future. 

In  connection  with  an  article  on  the  bituminous 
zone  system  the  Coal  Age  has  issued,  in  the  form  of 
a  supplement,  a  colored  map  showing  districts  in 
which  coal  from  various  sources  is  available.  Both 
the  map  and  the  text  matter  are  carefully  prepared, 
forming  a  valuable  addition  to  the  data  that  has  been 
published  dealing  with  the  zoning  proposition. 

Dr.  Bayard  Kane,  Fuel  Administrator  for  Chester 
County,  Pa.,  is  suing  a  local  manufacturer  for 
$25,000  damages  for  alleged  libel.  The  basis  for 
the  suit  is  a  letter  said  to  have  been  written  by  the 
manufacturer  to  State  Administrator  Potter  in 
which  the  county  administrator  is  denounced  as  a 
man  totally  unfitted  to  discharge  the  duties  of  that 
office.  ' 

Some  smiles  were  caused  by  a  recent  item  that 
coal  from  the  Hazelton  region  was  to  be  allotted  to 
the  western  trade  and  would  be  forwarded  to  Jersey 
City  for  distribution.  There  is  some  freight  that 
goes  west  via  New  London,  the  Central  Vermont 
and  the  Grand  Trunk,  but  we  don’t  think  that  there 
will  ever  be  much  coal  tonnage  moved  in  any  such  a 
roundabout  route. 

“That  was  damn  white  of  Arthur !”  was  the  sen¬ 
timent  voiced  by  more  than  a  few  after  reading  the 
splendid  notice  of  our  new  enterprise  appearing  in 
The  Retail  Coalman.  Such  liberality  of  thought  and 
action  blesses  those  who  give  as  well  as  those  who 
receive,  to  paraphrase,  as  it  were,  a  thought  in  “The 
Merchant  of  Venice.”  For  ourselves,  we  thank  Mr. 
Hull  very  heartily. 


Now  is  the  time  when  the  distributing  trade  should 
advertise  for  coal.  This  is  so  much  of  a  novelty  that 
it  has  not  been  taken  up  largely  as  yet,  but  those 
who  have  made  public  their  interest  in  the  procure¬ 
ment  of  tonnage  have  done  well.  Our  rates  are 
moderate  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  forward  details 
as  to  charges.  The  opportunities  for  useful  corre¬ 
spondence  on  this  score  are  very  notable. 

Calvin  Pardee,  Jr.,  general  manager  of  Pardee 
Bros.  &  Co.,  independent  operators,  with  collieries 
in  the  Lehigh  region,  died  in  Hazleton  on  the  13th 
following  an  operation  for  appendicitis  performed  a 
few  days  earlier.  His  father,  Calvin  Pardee,  Sr.,  is 
a  resident  of  Germantown,  having  retired  from  ac¬ 
tive  life  a  number  of  years  ago.  The  young  man 
was  a  grandson  of  Aris  Pardee,  a  pioneer  operator. 

The  first  number  of  The  American  Coal  Miner 
was  issued  on  May  8  and  makes  a  very  creditable 
appearance.  It  is  published  at  Indianapolis  by  K.  C. 
Adams,  who  has  long  been  publicity  representative 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers.  Mr.  Adams  an¬ 
nounces  that  the  aim  of  his  new  publication  will  be 
the  printing  of  facts  with  equal  justice  to  all  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  coal  mining  industry,  as  well  as  to  the 
consumers  of  coal.  \ 

In  response  to  a  query  from  the  Senate  Interstate 
Commerce  Committee,  the  Railroad  Administration 
has  announced  that  the  maximum  capacity  of  all  lo¬ 
comotive  plants  in  the  country,  both  commercial  and 
railroad,  will  be  utilized  in  an  effort  to  overcome 
the  shortage  of  motive  power  which,  more  than  any 
other  one  thing,  is  responsible  for  the  transportation 
ills  of  the  day.  The  committee  was  also  assured 
that  cars  would  be  built  as  rapidly  as  steel,  which  is 
the  controlling  feature,  can  be  provided. 

The  old-established  wholesale  firm  of  J.  Calvert’s 
Sons,  in  Detroit,  has  also  been  engaged  in  the  re¬ 
tail  business  since  April  1.  The  concern  is  operat¬ 
ing  five  large  yards  in  the  city,  three  of  which  are 
equipped  in  modern  way  with  locomotive  cranes,  and 
the  management  contemplates  taking  care  of  its  cus¬ 
tomers  in  good  style,  despite  the  adverse  conditions 
that  surround  the  trade.  Homer  H.  Allen,  was  a 
well-known  Kokval  scout,  is  in  charge  of  the  retail 
department. 

We  must  commend  the  value  of  the  Kokoal 
spirit.  It  is  nearly  ten  years  since  that  organiza¬ 
tion  was  in  full  flower,  if  we  may  so  describe  it, 
but  the  spirit  still  lives  and  in  our  recent  activi¬ 
ties  in  developing  our  new  business  enterprise, 
most  valued  aid  has  been  given  by  former  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  organization.  It  was  indeed  a  splendid 
thought  that  Arthur  M.  Hull  developed — his  idea 
of  uniting  coal  men  and  those  of  allied  lines  in 
a  fraternal  organization — and  the  fact  that  the 
influence  thereof  still  survives  is  all  the  more  to 
the  credit  of  the  original  enterprise. 

Instructions  were  issued  by  the  Anthracite 'Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Fuel  Administration  last  Tuesday  in¬ 
creasing  from  19  to  24  the  number  of  States  to 
which  shipments  of  hard  coal  are  barred  except 
upon  special  permits.  The  five  .additional  States 
are  Arizona,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Utah  and  West 
Virginia,  none  of  which  has  ever  used  much  anthra¬ 
cite.  The  full  list  of  States  from  which  anthracite 
is  now  excluded  are :  Alabama,  Arizona,  Arkansas, 
California,  Colorado,  Florida,  Georgia,  Idaho,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Montana,  Nevada, 
New  Mexico,  North  Carolina,  Oklahoma,  Oregon, 
South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Utah,  Washing¬ 
ton,  West  Virginia  and  Wyoming. 

Talking  about  up-to-date  railroading,  one  of  our 
readers  tells  the  following:  A  tracer,  being  sent  out 
for  some  cars  of  coal,  found  they  had  been  delivered 
to  his  own  road  one  week  previous,  but  sidetracked 
at  junction,  and  it  took  another  week  to  bring  them 
three  miles  nearer.  On  arriving  at  his  city  they  were 
switched  back  and  forth  past  his  office  five  times, 
and  when  last  heard  of,  a  rival  dealer  said  they 
were  outside  his  yard,  about  a  half-mile  away. 
Through  trains  are  delayed  every  day  by  being  held 
until  the  pusher  returns  on  the  east  bound  on  the 
main  track,  instead  of  coming  back  on  the  west 
bound  track  in  the  direction  of  traffic.  It  is  no  won¬ 
der  that  a  lawyer  had  to  tell  railroaders  that  he 
could  run  their  roads  and  save  them  money. 


RETAIL  TRADE  NOTES 

If  users  of  natural  gas  find  that  the  supply  and 
flow  diminish  in  Winter  when  needed  the  most,  will 
not  the  artificial  gas  plants  fail  in  a  long  season  of 
excessive  demand  and  the  coal  customers,  who  ex¬ 
pect  to  fall  back  on  utility  companies  for  heat  next 
Winter,  find  they  lean  on  a  slender  twig? 

Coal  men  are  very  prone  to  say  that  their  busi¬ 
ness  is  different  from  that  in  any  other  line.  In 
fact,  at  conventions  members  try  to  convince  the 
people  selling  supplies  that  each  and  every  com¬ 
munity  is  in  some  way  a  proposition  that  cannot  be 
solved  by  any  dealer  from  another  town,  even  if 
nearby.  Of  course,  this  is  not  so,  for  if  one  reads 
only  casually  trade  papers  other  than  those  pertain¬ 
ing  to  fuel,  there  will  be  found  a  very  strong  re¬ 
semblance  to  conditions  reported  by  the  coal  men. 

Retail  dealers  this  year  have  a  lot  of  trouble 
breaking  in  new  men  who  know  nothing  of  the  bins 
that  are  to  be  filled.  Customers  will  have  to  make 
allowances.  Where  several  dealers  are  called  on  to 
supply  a  large  tonnage,  as  at  institutions,  a  loss  of 
time  will  be  the  lot  of  the  last  man,  because  of  the 
necessity  of  trimming  his  predecessors’  coal  away 
from  the  window,  or  sidewalk  hole.  Of  course,  this 
has  always  been  the  case,  but  when  laborers  are  so 
scarce  it  makes  more  trouble  and  expense  than  ever. 

As  the  dealers  in  so  many  places  are  restricted  to 
partial  tonnage,  ranging  from  one-half  to  two-thirds, 
as  the  case  may  be,  one  man  of  experience  suggests 
that  it  would  be  well  to  put  in  furnace  coal  first  and 
make  sure  of  that.  So  many  people  use  oil  and  gas 
stoves  now  that  if  they  can  keep  warm,  the  matter 
of  cooking  is  not  a  serious  problem.  In  case  of 
emergency  they  can  use  wood  if  everything  else 
fails.  Consequently,  he  believes  that  in  the  case  of 
partial  deliveries,  the  furnace  should  be  first  looked 
after.  The  suggestion  may  be  found  a  good  one  to 
some  of  our  friends  in  the  retail  trade. 

The  retail  dealers  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  have  been 
warned  against  withholding  allowances  to  customers 
who  call  at  pockets  with  their  own  wagons.  G.  Y. 
Lansing,  Fuel  Administrator  for  Albany  County,  has 
advised  the  trade  that  the  following  allowances 
should  be  made:  Ton  lots,  50  cents  per  ton;  half¬ 
ton  lots  at  rate  of  50  cents  per  ton ;  quarter-ton  lots 
at  rate  of  $1  per  ton.  The  regulated  maximum  price 
of  coal  in  any  quantity  not  less  than  100  pounds, 
when  delivered  at  yard  or  pockets  in  customers’ 
bags,  shall  be  at  the  rate  of  45  cents  per  100  pounds 
until  further  notice. 

Some  absurdities  have  crept  into  fuel  administra¬ 
tors’  rulings,  as  was  natural  with  men  who  never 
had  to  do  with  coal  before.  Take,  for  example,  the 
one  mentioned  in  the  West,  where  the  coal  rights  re¬ 
mained  with  the  dwelling,  even  when  its  original 
owner  moved  across  the  way  and  so  lost  his  fuel 
rights,  as  in  the  case  of  a  liquor  license  in  some  sec¬ 
tions.  It  is  barely  possible  that  the  first  man  was 
good  pay  and  the  next  tenant  a  poor  lot ;  and  yet 
the  retailer  would  be  obliged  to  take  the  latter  on. 
Outsiders  might  says  that  the  C.  O.  D.  rule  would 
obviate  that,  but  practical  coal  men  know  that  “cash 
before  delivery”  is  the  only  way  to  get  around  get¬ 
ting  beat  by  the  “dead  beat,”  who  is  always  making 
up  schemes  to  overcome  the  hardship  (?)  of  paying 
his  just  dues. 

Retail  coal  men  having  a  fair  supply  of  any  one 
size  no  longer  find  it  easy  to  arrange  with  their  fel¬ 
low  dealers  for  an  exchange,  for  it  takes  time  and 
trouble  to  rearrange  the  deliveries.  United  coal¬ 
yards,  unlike  chain  stores,  which  are  coming  in  as 
strong  in  groceries,  drugs  and  tobacco  everywhere, 
have  only  been  successful  in  the  West,  where  they 
are  run  in  connection  with  lumber  or  feed  firms, 
catering  to  farmers,  granges,  etc.  But  coal-yard 
consolidations  in  big  cities  have  made  good  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  if  hotels  many  miles 
apart  can  be  run  in  combination,  there  is  not  a  doubt 
that  coal-yards  can  be  handled  the  same  way.  A 
mistake  was  made  in  the  old  days  when  they  were 
adjuncts  of  companies  that  mined  the  coal.  Then 
there  was  a  divided  authority  always  evident. 
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The  Anthracite  Situation  in  New  England 

Retailers’  Spokesman  Says  Shipments  Into  That  Section  Must  Be  Speeded  Up  If  a  Worse 

Famine  Next  Winter  Is  to  Be  Avoided. 

BY  WILLIAM  A.  CLARK. 

Pres 'dent.  New  England  Coal  Dealers*  Association. 


The  retail  coal  dealer  in  New  England  has  been 
“up  against  it”  good  and  plenty  since  April  1.  The 
Administration  has  said  “buy  coal  early,”  and  made 
the  plans  for  retail  distribution.  This  has  been  a 
source  of  trouble,  as  plans  for  wholesale  distribu¬ 
tion  have  not,  evidently,  been  as  carefully  worked 
out,  with  the  result  that  the  retailer,  who  comes  in 
personal  contact  with  the  consumer,  is  very  much,  in 
the  dark  as  to  when  and  where  and  how  he  is  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  suitable  amount  of  coal  to  take  care  of  even 
the  two-thirds  which  is  permitted  to  the  consumer. 

During  the  past  two  years  the  retail  coal  dealer 
has  been  exerting  every  effort  possible  to  procure 
enough  coal  to  supply  the  requirements  of  his  cus¬ 
tomers.  It  is  evident  that  some  degree  of  success 
has  followed  his  efforts  when  we  consider  that 
twelve  million  tons  of  anthracite  coal  came  into 


WILLIAM  A.  CLARK, 

President  New  England  Coal  Dealers  Assn. 


New  England  between  April,  1917,  and  April,  1918. 
This  coal  has  all  been  consumed,  and  a  considerable 
additional  tonnage  would  have  been  consumed  if  it 
had  been  available. 

The  consumer  is  advised  to  fill  out  his  application 
blank  and  have  it  on  file  with  his  dealer.  That  he 
may  reasonably  expect  to  receive  two-thirds  of  his 
twelve  months’  requirements  rather  early,  the  retail 
coal  dealer  endeavors  to  place  an  order  with  a  pro¬ 
ducing  company  or  middle  house  that  he  has  been 
accustomed  to  trade  with.  In  some  cases  he  is  un- 


Friendly  Words  from  Mr.  Roy. 

From  Charles  F.  Roy,  president  of  the  rapid¬ 
ly  growing  MacGregor  Coal  Co.  of  Somerset, 
Pa.,  and  son  of  the  late  Andrew  Roy,  first  mine  in¬ 
spector  in  America,  having  been  appointed  as  first 
supervisor  of  mines  in  Ohio,  we  receive  the  follow¬ 
ing  words  of  encouragement : 

“I  have  received  your  first  issue  of  Sa ward's 
Journal  and  I  wish  to  extend  to  you  my  congratula¬ 
tions  for  the  publication  of  such  an  excellent  min¬ 
ing  paper  for  the  first  issue.  Enclosed  find  my  check 
in  payment  for  one  year’s  subscription.  Through 
father’s  relationship  with  your  father  and  my 
acquaintance  with  you,  it  makes  this  journal  of  yours 
very  personal  to  me.  Wish  you  unbounded  success 
with  your  new  publication." 


able  to  place  any  order  whatever,  but  in  the  main 
he  is  told  that  he  will  receive  approximately  the  same 
tonnage  that  was  shipped  to  him  between  April  1, 
1916,  and  April  1,  1917. 

During  that  particular  time  there  was  only  about 
eleven  million  tons  shipped  to  all  New  England,  and 
it  is  a  fairly  well  established  fact  that  there  was  in 
possession  of  the  retail  dealers,  or  en  route  to  them, 
a  very  large  tonnage  on  April  1,  1916,  which,  under 
this  regulation,  would  not  be  figured  in  as  being  due 
the  retail  trade  during  1918,  if  the  1916  regulation 
is  followed.  Still,  that  tonnage  was  available  for 
consumers  during  1916.  Possibly  an  estimate  of  a 
million  tons  being  en  route  either  by  rail  or  water 
and  in  the  hands  of  the  retail  dealer  on  April  1, 
1916,  is  high.  But  it  is  not  an  excessive  figure  to 
use  when  we  know  that  twelve  million  tons  and 
over  were  shipped  in  the  following  year. 

The  retail  trade  and  the  consumers  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  are  facing  a  most  serious  problem :  first,  be¬ 
cause  the  1916  regulation,  if  followed  equitably,  will 
not  bring  the  necessary  coal ;  and,  second,  because 
of  transportation  conditions.  There  is  a  shortage  in 
motor  power  for  the  movement  of  coal  by  water, 
and  there  is  certainly  a  great  lack  of  transportation 
facilities  by  rail. 

The  writer  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  anthracite 
coal  moving  -to  New  England  during  April  will 
prove  to  have  been  far  below  the  normal  tonnage 
and  far  below  the  tonnage  that  is  necessary  to  be 
shipped  each  month  if  New  England  is  to  receive 
even  two-thirds  of  the  necessary  requirements.  The 
growth  in  population  in  the  manufacturing  centers 
probably  averages  more  than  25  per  cent.,  and  while 
we  are  told  that  it  is  the  intent  of  the  Administra¬ 
tion  to  take  care  of  such  growth,  there  is  nothing 
at  present  which  gives  evidence  of  the  beginning  of 
improvement. 

In  our  opinion,  New  England  requirements  in  the 
twelve  months  ending  April  1,  1919,  will  be  close  to 
fourteen  million  tons  of  anthracite  coal.  If  ade¬ 
quate  supplies  are  to  be  in  this  territory  next  winter, 
75  per  cent,  of  this  coal  must  be  here  by  November 
1.  One  month  has  passed.  Since  the  first  of  May 
a  decided  improvement  in  the  tonnage  shipped  by 
water  is  apparent,  but  even  more  improvement  in 
tonnage  sent  forward  must  be  in  evidence,  or  the 
consumers  of  New  England  will  face  a  condition 
next  winter  far  worse  than  last  winter. 

Dealers  are  fearful  of  making  any  serious  com¬ 
plaint  against  the  producing  interests  until  they  have 
become  desperate.  There  is  no  reason  for  this  atti¬ 
tude  that  we  are  familiar  with,  but  it ,  exists.  The 
consumer  is  making  the  retailer’s  life  miserable  by 
a  continuous  appeal  for  coal.  There  are  hundreds 
of  dealers  who  have  not  received  coal  since  April  1, 
and  there  are  a  great  many  who  are  apparently  get¬ 
ting  but  little  information  as  to  what  the  future  has 
in  store  for  them.  Truly  a  retail  coal  dealer’s  life 
is  not  a  happy  one. 


Our  friends  are  doubtless  gratified  to  note  how 
many  advertisements  the  Journal  is  carrying.  It  is 
encouraging  to  one  and  all  to  press  forward  with  the 
undertaking  in  which  we  are  engaged.  Numbers  are 
almost  invariably  impressive  and  the  advertising 
recognition  extended  to  our  publication  is  certainly 
significant. 

With  regard  to  subscriptions,  too,  it  can  be  said 
that  splendid  results  are  being  achieved.  We  are 
rapidly  constructing  a  first-class  list  and  our  adver¬ 
tisers  may  feel  assured  that  they  are  getting  the 
benefit  of  a  splendid  circulation,  while  we  are  rap¬ 
idly  gathering  in  the  bona  fide  subscription  orders. 


C.  E.  Buswell,  Barton,  Vt.,  has  sold  out  to  C.  E. 
Hamblet. 


Fuel  Convention  Program. 


Prominent  Speakers  Who  Will  Make  Next  Week’s 
Gathering  a  Notable  One. 

Washington,  May  16. — Representatives  of  the 
United  States  Railroad  Administration  and  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Fuel  Administration  will  be  among  the  principal 
speakers  at  the  tenth  annual  convention  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Railway  Fuel  Association,  to  be  held  at 
the  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago,  May  23-24,  according 
to  an  announcement  by  the  Conservation  Division 
of  the  Fuel  Administration.  Maj.  E.  C.  Schmidt, 
Ordnance  Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Eugene  McAuliffe, 
are  in  charge  of  the  arrangements  for  the  Fuel  and 
Railroad  Administrations. 

Federal  Fuel  Administrator  Garfield  and  Director- 
General  McAdoo  of  the  Railroad  Administration 
have  been  invited  to  make  addresses,  but  it  is  not 
yet  known  whether  they  can  accept. 

C.  R.  Gray,  Director  of  Transportation  of  the 
Railroad  Administration ;  W.  S.  Carter,  Director  of 
the  Division  of  Labor ;  Frank  McManamy,  Director 
of  the  Division  of  Locomotive  Maintenance ;  E.  H. 
DeGroot,  Jr.,  of  the  Car  Service  Section,  and  Sir 
George  Bury,  Chairman  of  the  Canadian  Railways 
War  Board,  are  among  those  on  the  program  to 
speak.  An  attendance  of  3,000,  including  mine  op¬ 
erators,  mine  workers,  railroad  executives  and  em¬ 
ployees,  is  expected. 

The  program  is  as  follows : 

Thursday,  May  23. 

Introductory  address,  E.  W.  Pratt,  president,  In¬ 
ternational  Railway  Fuel  Association. 

“The  railroads  and  their  relation  to  the  fuel  prob¬ 
lem,”  by  C.  R.  Gray,  Director,  Division  of  Transpor¬ 
tation,  United  States  Railroad  Administration. 

“What  can  be  done  for  our  northern  ally,"  by  Sir 
George  Bury,  Chairman,  Canadian  Railways  War 
Board. 

“What  the  men  on  the  locomotives  can  do,”  by 
W.  S.  Stone,  Grand  Chief,  Brotherhood  of  Locomo¬ 
tive  Engineers. 

“The  motive  power  department  and  fuel  econ¬ 
omy,”  by  R.  Quayle,  General  Superintendent,  Motive 
Power  and  Car  Department  Chicago  &  North  West¬ 
ern  Railway. 

“The  railroad  industrial  army — a  component  part 
of  the  American  expeditionary  force  and  the  Allied 
armies,”  by  W.  S.  Carter,  Director,  Division  of  La¬ 
bor,  United  States  Railroad  Administration. 

“Relation  of  locomotive  maintenance  to  fuel 
economy,”  by  Frank  McManamy,  Director,  Division 
Locomotive  Maintenance,  United  States  Railroad 
Administration. 

“The  transportation  department  and  fuel  econ¬ 
omy,”  by  E.  H.  DeGroot,  Jr.,  Assistant  Manager, 
Car  Service  Section,  Division  of  Transportation, 
United  States  Railroad  Administration. 

Friday,  May  24. 

“Fuel  conservation,”  by  P.  B.  Noyes,  Director, 
Conservation  Division,  United  States  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration. 

“The  coal  operator  and  his  responsibilities  in  the 
fuel  situation,”  by  Edwin  Ludlow,  Vice-President, 
Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co.,  Lansford,  Penn. 

“What  the  coal  miner  can  do  to  help  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  the  railroads,  and  the  men  at  the  front,”  by 
John  P.  White,  Labor  Adviser,  United  States  Fuel 
Administration. 

“What  the  coal  operator  can  do  to  help  win  the 
war,”  by  H.  N.  Taylor,  Vice-President,  Central  Coal 
&  Coke  Company,  Kansas  City. 

“Individual  effort  toward  fuel  saving,”  by  Eugene 
McAuliffe,  Manager,  Fuel  Conservation  Section, 
United  States  Railroad  Administration.  J.  R.  C. 


The  revival  of  interest  in  canal  transportation 
since  the  Railroad  Administration  assumed  control 
of  the  New  York  system  of  inland  waterways  is 
causing  people  living  in  towns  along  the  old  D.  &  H. 
Canal  to  speculate  as  to  the  possibility  of  that  fa¬ 
mous  waterway  being  rebuilt  and  restored  to  its  old- 
time  importance  as  a  coal-carrying  route.  As  the 
work  would  take  years,  and  would  probably  be  of 
little  real  benefit  from  a  coal  trade  standpoint,  their 
dreams  are  not  likely  to  be  realized. 


The  Course  of  Progress! 
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Early  Coal  Buying  and  the  Public. 

Propaganda  work  that  is  being  carried  on  in  all 
sections  of  the  country,  encouraging  early  buying,  so 
that  as  much  tonnage  as  possible  may  be  placed  in 
consumers’  bins  during  the  spring  and  summer,  has 
influenced  stocking  to  an  extent  never  heretofore 
seen.  While  it  is  true  that  the  limited  receipts 
of  coal  at  various  points  prevents  the  dealers  from 
delivering  on  all  the  orders  that  are  offered  them, 
it  is  thought  that  the  habit  of  early  coal-buying  is 
one  that  will  stick  and  so  be  of  great  advantage  in 
future  years.  In  an  interesting  article  upon  this 
point  the  Retail  Coalman  says : 

The  one  thing  that  people  have  realized  in  a  very 
graphic  way  is  that  distribution  cannot  be  taken  for 
granted.  Our  system  of  living  is  simple  as  long  as 
you  don’t  stop  to  think  about  it,  and  then  it  becomes 
wonderfully  complex.  The  domestic  buyer  never 
stopped  to  think  of  the  operation  at  the  coal  mine 
or  the  work  of  the  carrier  required  to  get  coal  into 
his  bin ;  he  simply  knew  that  the  coal  was  there. 
The  housewife  who  bought  coal  did  not  stop  to 
figure  out  the  process  by  means  of  which  it  was  fur¬ 
nished  her,  any  more  than  she  investigated  the  causes 
back  of  Uneeda  biscuits  in  the  little  red  pasteboard 
box.  These  were  things  that  were  there,  ready  and 
available  for  use,  like  electric  current  when  you 
pressed  the  button. 

But  the  public  has  had  enough  experience  now  in 
buying  coal  under  war-time  conditions  of  stringency 
and  shortage,  to  know  that  certain  mechanical 
things  have  to  be  done;  that  coal  must  be  mined 
and  moved  to  the  point  where  it  is  to  be  used  be¬ 
fore  it  is  available  for  use.  This  experience  argues 
loudly  for  action  now  that  coal  may  be  had,  and 
now  that  the  dealers  are  ready  and  willing  to  fill  bins. 
The  disposition  to  procrastinate  is  still  there,  but  it 
is  tempered  and  controlled  by  a  very  healthy  fear  of 
what  will  happen  if  the  purchase  of  coal  is  put  off 
too  long. 

Most  people  are  awake  to  the  necessity  of  extend¬ 
ing  due  co-operation  to  the  dealers,  to  the  extent 
of  buying  their  coal  at  the  proper  time,  which  is 
during  the  warm  weather.  The  silver  lining  of  the 
cloud  which  coal  dealers  have  been  moving  through 
is  that  this  training  of  the  public  may  and  in  all 
probability  will  have  some  permanent  effects,  in  get¬ 
ting  people  in  the  habit  of  purchasing  at  the  proper 
time.  The  lessons  learned  now  may  be  remembered 
in  the  good  days  to  come,  when  necessity  does  not 
wear  a  spur,  as  at  present,  and  when  there  might  be 
more  opportunity  to  be  lax  in  the  matter  of  pur¬ 
chasing. 

Another  good  point  which  was  commented  on  not 
long  ago  in  a  letter  from  a  Louisville  dealer  is  that 
the  efforts  of  leaders  of  the  trade  to  educate  coal 
merchants  to  fundamental  business  principles,  such 
as  getting  a  reasonable  margin  over  cost  for  coal  sold 
at  retail,  may  now  be  given  over  for  a  time,  inasmuch 
as  the  Government  itself  is  fixing  the  proper  margin. 
The  dealer  referred  to,  who  has  probably  spent  more 
time  and  effort  than  anyone  else  in  trying  to  get  the 
coal  trade  of  his  city  into  a  reasonably  good  condi¬ 
tion,  wrote  that  last  season  for  the  first  time  dealers 
uniformly  made  some  money  on  their  sales.  Prior 
to  that  time  everybody  was  trying  to  figure  how  he 
could  sell  his  coal  for  less  than  his  competitors,  and 
the  result  was  that  nobody  made  any  money.  This 
is  one  advantage  of  having  prices  fixed  by  those  in 
authority,  because  it  insures  a  reasonable  profit  for 
the  dealers,  and  takes  a  big  burden  of  leadership  in 
this  respect  off  the  shoulders  of  the  intelligent  and 
aggressive  members  of  the  trade,  who  must  have 
got  awfully  tired  at  times  of  their  jobs  of  trying  to 
make  merchants  out  of  coal  distributors. 

Another  important  feature  of  the  present  situation 
is  that  it  is  opening  the  way  to  the  elimination  of  a 
lot  of  abuses,  such  as  allowing  credit  to  be  taken 
advantage  of,  and-  allowing  accounts  to  run  to  an 
excessive  extent.  For  example,  there  is  no  reason 
why  coal  delivered  in  the  summer  for  consumption 
during  the  following  heating  season  should  not  be 
paid  for  within  a  reasonable  time  after  delivery.  Yet 
a  lot  of  consumers  formerly  thought — and  they  were 
confirmed  in  this  belief  by  the  dealers — that  it  was 
no  more  than  right  that  they  should  be  allowed  to 
wait  until  fall  before  they  paid  their  bills,  inasmuch 
as  they  would  not  use  the  coal  until  then. 


Northwest  Expects 

Is  Believed  Increased  Receipts  of  Other  Grades  Will 

The  Coal  Dealer. 

While  dock  men  are  somewhat  uncertain  as  to  the 
kind  of  coal  they  will  receive  at  lake  docks,  they  are 
quite  confident  that  an  ample  supply  of  some  grades 
of  soft  coal  will  be  received  during  the  1918  shipping 
season.  They  are  quite  sure  now  that  very  little,  if 
any,  smokeless  coal  will  come  up  the  lakes,  but  be¬ 
lieve  a  fair  supply  of  Youghiogheny,  Splint,  Hock¬ 
ing,  Pittsburgh  vein  and  some  Kentucky  coal  will  be 
received.  Several  cargoes  of  soft  coal  are  now  on 
the  way,  and  it  is  expected  that  by  the  tenth  of  May 
shipments  will  be  regular  and  in  good  volume.  They 
are  figuring  on  receiving  about  the  same  tonnage  of 
bituminous  coal  as  during  1917. 

It  is  true  that  the  car  situation  in  the  East  is  not 
improving,  but  it  is  also  true  that  the  United  States 
Fuel  Administration  recognizes  the  fact  that  the 
Northwest  must  be  served  within  a  certain  shipping 
period ;  that  it  is  vital  that  a  section  like  the  North¬ 
west  that  supplies  the  two  important  factors  in  win¬ 
ning  the  war — 42  per  cent,  of  the  wheat  and  75  per 
cent,  of  the  iron  ore — shall  not  be  short-rationed  as 
to  its  greatest  need — a  sufficient  supply  of  coal  to 
carry  it  through  the  Fall  and  Winter. 

And  if,  as  intimated,  this  supply  is  to  be  brought 
up  between  May  1  and  October  1,  then  lake  cargo 
coal  will  be  given  priority  during  the  five  shipping 
months.  Judging  by  the  past  shipping  records,  an 
immense  tonnage  can  be  moved  up  the  lakes  in  a 
short  shipping  season  when  coal  is  given  the  right  of 
way.  There  are  plenty  of  boats  and  rates  are  fixed 
for  the  season. 

There  is  a  much  more  important  factor  that  enters 
in,  and  that  is  co-operation  from  all  hands  in  keeping 
the  coal  moving  to  the  bins  of  the  ultimate  consumer 
when  it  does  begin  to  move  freely  toward  the  docks. 
That  is  the  time  the  dealer  needs  to  become  very 
busy  not  only  in  ordering  but  in  carrying  on  a  cam- 


Goshen,  Ind.,  to  Have  Coal  Thrift  Club. 

Goshen,  Ind.,  May  16. — Although  final  plans  have 
not  been  completed,  arrangements  are  under  way 
for  the  starting  of  a  “Thrift  Club’’  here  within  a 
short  time  for  persons  of  moderate  circumstances, 
who  encountered  difficulty  in  purchasing  coal  last 
winter  when  the  cash-in-advance  policy  was  adopted 
by  local  fuel  retailers  and  who  in  all  probability  will 
be  in  the  same  condition  this  winter  if  nothing  is 
done  to  aid  them.  This  movement  is  being  pushed 
by  the  coal  dealers  who  are  co-operating  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  local  citizens. 

The  plan  is  for  members  of  the  proposed  clubs  to 
pay  certain  amounts  during  the  summer  and  early 
fall  and  receive  credit  on  cards  to  be  issued  by  the 
fuel  dealers  of  the  city.  Coal  will  be  delivered  at 
any  time  that  the  members  of  the  club  may  desire 
to  the  extent  of  the  credits  they  have  on  their  cards. 
In  this  manner  it  is  believed  that  considerable  money 
may  be  saved  during  the  next  few  months  for  fuel 
that  would  otherwise  be  used  for  unnecessary  pur¬ 
poses. 


A  New  Briquet. 

The  Smokeless  Fuel  &  Light  Co.,  170  Broadway, 
is  exploiting  a  new  form  of  briquet,  which  was  in¬ 
vented  by  S.  D.  Bradford,  general  manager  of  the 
company.  The  composition  of  the  fuel  is  wax  paper, 
the  principal  sources  of  supply  being  the  factories 
making  paraffin  wrappers  for  bread,  cake  and  other 
food  products,  as  well  as  factories  making  wax  drink¬ 
ing  cups,  etc.  Other  sources  of  supply  are  the  junk¬ 
men  who  gather  up  waste  paper.  The  material  thus 
collected  is  ground  up  and  compressed  into  briquets 
by  hydraulic  pressure.  They  make  a  hot  fire  and 
burn  without  smoke.  While  they  will  probably  never 
be  put  on  the  market  in  sufficient  quantities  to  have 
a  serious  effect  on  the  demand  for  coal,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  they  may  form  a  minor  side  line  for  retail 
dealers.  The  material  can  also  be  made  into  other 
shapes,  and  the  Government  is  investigating  its  pos¬ 
sibilities  as  a  source  of  supply  for  trench  candles. 


Ample  Coal  Supply 

Make  Up  for  Deficit  in  Smokeless  Shipments  by  Lake. 

paign  with  his  trade  to  move  the  coal  off  the  cars 
direct  to  his  customers  as  fast  as  he  receives  it.  If 
an  ample  supply  is  received  at  docks,  the  only  way 
it  can  be  done  is  through  co-operation  of  the  trade 
in  keeping  the  coal  moving  off  the  docks  as  it  ar¬ 
rives  during  the  early  part  of  the  season,  so  that  a 
reserve  stock  can  be  built  up  for  Winter  the  last  few 
months  of  the  shipping  season.  In  order  that  about 
the  same  amount  of  coal  can  be  handled  over  the 
docks  as  last  season,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the 
docks  to  fill  their  dock  capacity  about  one  and  a 
half  times,  hence  the  necessity  of  moving  early  re¬ 
ceipts  and  keeping  dock  storage  fqr  later  receipts. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  railroads  are 
depending  upon  docks  for  more  of  their  supplies  this 
year.  Last  year  they  bought  freely  in  great  quanti¬ 
ties  from  all  directions  during  March  and  April. 
This  year,  railroads  in  the  Northwest  have  made  no 
such  provision,  and  a  large  part  of  the  receipts  of 
bituminous  coal  will  be  obligated  for  railroad  pur¬ 
poses. 

Last  year,  many  large  contracts  were  taken  in  dock 
territory  by  all-rail  concerns  for  steam  coal.  On  ac¬ 
count  of  the  zone  lines,  all  such  needs  will  have  to  be 
supplied  with  dock  coal.  Also  there  is  no  telling 
what  changes  the  Fuel  Administration  may  make 
as  the  necessity  arises. 

We  are  trying  to  point  out  to  the  trade  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  close  co-operation  because  of  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  conditions.  “Business  as  Usual”  is  set  aside. 
It  is  a  time  to  act  and  not  whine  about  small  things. 
All  will  have  to  put  up  with  inconveniences.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  some  will  have  to  turn  to  soft  coal,  espe¬ 
cially  those  equipped  with  furnaces.  We  must  take 
an  attitude  toward  the  fuel  supply  in  war  time  in 
the  spirit  of  loyalty — exactly  the  same  spirit  that 
you  show  when  you  buy  thrift  stamps,  war  stamps 
or  Liberty  Bonds — to  help  your  Government  win  out 
in  a  crisis. 


F.  W.  Saward  Publishes  New  Coal  Trade 
Journal. 

New  York  Globe. 

Men  in  the  coal  trade  are  expressing  their  admi¬ 
ration  for  the  enterprise  of  Frederick  W.  Saward 
in  launching  a  new  trade  paper  so  soon  after  sever¬ 
ing  his  post  with  the  Coal  Trade  Journal,  with  which 
he  was  connected  for  thirty-two  years.  Mr.  Saw- 
ard’s  new  paper  is  known  as  Saward’s  Journal 
and  is  described  as  “a  progressive  coal  trade 
weekly.” 

The  first  issue,  which  is  now  on  sale,  contains 
forty-eight  pages,  twenty  of  which  are  devoted  to 
news  items  of  interest  to  the  coal  trade  and  the 
others  to  advertising.  The  new  publication  is  well 
printed,  carefully  edited  and  attractively  made  up. 
It  is  published  every  Saturday.  The  offices  of  the 
paper  are  at  15  Park  Row. 

In  a  statement  as  to  why  the  paper  was  launched, 
Mr.  Saward  says  in  the  first  issue : 

“With  this  issue  Saward’s  Journal  makes  its 
bow  to  the  coal  trade,  and  the  writer  hopes  that  our 
constituents  will  be  glad  to  extend  their  patronage 
to  this  paper,  which  will  furnish  them  with  the 
news  and  views  they  desire.” 


More  Coke  Price  Changes. 

Washington,  May  16. — An  additional  regulation 
governing  the  maximum  price  of  coke  from  certain 
ovens  in  Virginia  and  Oklahoma  has  been  issued  by 
the  United  States  Fuel  Administration,  effective  at 
7  a.  m.,  May  13. 

The  maximum  price  of  blast  furnace  coke  made 
in  bee  hive  ovens  in  Wise  and  Lee  counties,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  is  fixed  at  $7.25  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  f.  o.  b. 
cars  at  the  ovens,  and  $8.25  for  72-hour  selected 
foundry  coke. 

Blast  furnace  or  smelting  coke  made  in  beehive 
ovens  at  the  Howe  plant  of  the  Howe  McCurtain 
Coke  Company,  in  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  is  fixed 
at  a  maximum  price  of  $10.75,  while  the  72-hour 
selected  foundry  is  permitted  to  be  sold  at  $11.75. 
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May  Have  to  Employ  Women  About  Mines 


Lehigh  Valley  to  Expedite  Anthracite 
Shipments. 

Arrangements  to  get  greater  service  out  of  cars 
and  railroad  facilities  in  the  handling  of  hard  coal 
were  made  at  a  recent  conference  of  Lehigh  Valley 
Railroad  and  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company  officers 
in  Hazleton,  Pa.  Shipments  in  solid  trains  are  to 
be  made  up  so  as  to  avoid  shifting. 

The  daily  output  of  domestic  sizes  of  coal  from 
the  Prospect  Colliery  is  to  be  sent  to  the  L.  V. 
docks  at  Perth  Amboy  for  transshipment  to  New 
England.  If  the  output  of  this  colliery  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient  for  the  purpose,  that  of  the  Dorrance  Col¬ 
liery,  or  part  of  it.  will  he  added  to  the  Prospect 
shipment. 

The  Hazleton  region  is  to  furnish  coal  for  the 
West.  to  be  taken  from  Drifton  and  Hazleton  No.  1 
Collieries  and  the  Hazleton  Shaft.  Shipments  are  to 
be  made  four  days  each  week. 


Illinois  Operators  Told  to  Resist  Railroad 
Demands. 

Frank  Farrington,  president  of  the  Illinois  mine 
workers,  has  warned  the  operators  of  that  State 
against  any  reduction  in  price  to  the  railroads.  This 
warning  took  the  form  of  letters  addressed  to  the 
three  operators’  associations  of  that  State  a  few 
days  ago.  Any  concessions  to  the  railroads  in  the 
price  of  fuel  coal  will  be  taken  as  an  act  of  enmity 
by  the  miners,  says  Mr.  Farrington,  who  plainly 
intimates  that  labor  troubles  may  be  the  result. 

Prices  were  filed  by  the  Fuel  Administration  at 
a  reasonable  figure,  he  points  out,  and  if  the  price 
is  cut  for  railroads,  either  the  “reasonable  profit” 
will  suffer  or  the  wages  and  interests  of  the  coal 
miners. 

“Therefore,  as  president  of  the  90,000  men  em¬ 
ployed  in  and  around  the  coal  mines  of  Illinois,  I 
hereby  warn  you,”  writes  President  Farrington, 
“that  any  operator  in  this  State  who  is  guilty  of 
any  act  that  places  the  wages  and  the  interests  ot 
the  men  who  mine  the  coal  in  jeopardy  shall  be  re¬ 
garded  as  being  an  enemy  and  we  shall  be  constrained 
to  take  such  action  as  may  be  within  our  power  to 
protect  ourselves  against  his  act  of  enmity.” 


Wagon  Mines  in  Danger. 

D.  W.  Kuhn,  Fuel  Administrator  for  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  district,  says  that  prompt  action  is  necessary 
if  many  of  the  wagon  mines  in  western  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  are  to  be  prevented  from  going  out  of  business 
this  Summer.  Mr.  Kuhn  says  the  small  mine  own¬ 
ers  have  but  little  business  at  present  and  a  number 
of  them  will  quit  business  for  the  Summer  unless 
persuaded  to  continue  operating.  Mr.  Kuhn’s  state¬ 
ment  contained  the  following : 

"Five  or  six  storage  piles  of  coal  from  small  mines 
should  be  made  in  this  city  and  vicinity,  which  will 
keep  the  wagon  mines  going  and  insure  their  opera¬ 
tion  next  winter.  Coal  bought  from  these  piles 
would  not  be  cheap,  but  would  be  available  against 
freezing  conditions.  The  problem  is  now  a  financial 
one,  as  the  coal  hauled  to  the  piles  must  be  paid  for. 
There  should  be  a  competent  man  in  charge  of  the 
work,  who  would  handle  it  on  a  business  basis  from 
start  to  finish.  Prompt  action  is  imperative.” 


Shipments  of  bituminous  coal  through  the  “Soo” 
&  Ohio  RR.  during  February,  1918,  amounted  to 
3.225,974  tons,  compared  with  2,471,359  tons  during 
same  month  last  year,  an  increase  of  754,615  tons. 
For  the  two  months  of  1918  shipments  amounted  to 
5.938,547  tons  compared  with  5,430,793  tons  in  1917, 
an  increase  of  507,754  tons,  or  8.5  per  cent.  Coke 
shipments  in  February  amounted  to  225,258  tons, 
against  203,766  tons  during  same  months  last  year, 
while  for  the  two  months  this  year  the  tonnage  car¬ 
ried  amounted  to  438,258  tons,  against  504,752  tons 
in  1917,  a  decrease  of  66,244  tons,  or  15.1  per  cent. 


The  convention  of  the  National  Coal  Association  is 
to  be  held  at  Philadelphia  May  28  and  29. 


West  Virginia  Commissioner  of  Labor  Says  This  May 

In  the  course  of  a  recent  address  in  the  Poca¬ 
hontas  region,  Samuel  B.  Montgomery,  State  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Labor  for  West  Virginia,  intimated 
that  if  the  war  lasts  much  longer  and  the  drain  upon 
the  mining  forces  continues,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
employ  women  for  work  about  the  mines  in  order 
to  maintain  the  coal  output. 

“The  drain  of  mine  workers  for  military  service 
has  caused  a  big  coal  shortage  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  which  should  be  an  impressive  lesson  for  us,” 
said  Mr.  Montgomery.  “One  hundred  and  twelve 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-one  miners  are 
subject  to  draft.  About  thirty-eight  thousand  have 
entered  some  branch  of  military  service.  If  a  much 
greater  number  is  drawn,  or  the  men  do  not  work 
regularly,  it  will  be  necessary  to  follow  the  example 
of  Europe  and  use  women  at  the  mines,  not  only 
in  office  work,  but  for  heavier  work  on  the  surface, 
at  the  tipple  and  ovens. 

“The  miners  were  not  to  blame  for  the  fuel  short¬ 
age  last  winter,  but  a  full  car  supply,  such  as  you 
now  have  along  the  Norfolk  &  Western,  and  a 
solution  of  the  transportation  problem,  which  may 
now  be  realized,  would  place  the  responsibility, 
should  there  be  a  coal  famine  this  winter,  upon 
operator  and  miner  alike.  The  miner  who  works 
every  day  has  enlisted  for  the  war.  He  becomes  a 
loyal  soldier  in  the  great  industrial  army.  He  is 
doing  all  that  one  man  can  do  to  win  the  war. 

“He  is  furnishing  food,  clothing  and  ammunition 
to  his  brother  in  the  military  army,  making  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  win  battles,  defeat  Germany  and  end  the  war. 
At  the  same  time,  by  loading  one  car  more  each  day, 
he  is  able  to  invest  $200  more  in  Liberty  Bonds  or 
War  Savings  Stamps.  By  working  regularly  he  re¬ 
ceives  the  approval  of  God,  the  approbation  of  his 


The  new  branch  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad 
from  Stoyestown  station  to  the  mine  which  is  being 
opened  by  the  Quemahoning  Coal  Co.,  in  Shade 
township,  Somerset  County,  was  opened  a  few  days 
ago.  The  new  operation  will  be  known  as  the 
Ralphton  No.  9  mine. 


Be  Necessary  If  Drain  Upon  Mining  Forces  Continues. 

own  conscience  and  the  confidence  and  respect  of 
all  good  citizens. 

The  Operator's  Responsibility. 

“The  operator’s  responsibility  is  to  provide  safe 
working  conditions,  good  wages,  reasonable  hours 
of  employment  and  comfortable  homes.  Fortunately 
this  is  being  generally  done,  but  a  few  operators  in 
this  region — a  very  few — have  a  ten-hour  work  day. 
This  not  only  defeats  the  purpose  of  the  daylight 
law,  but  is  also  an  unnecessary  discrimination  against 
the  day  men.  A  recent  decision  made  by  a  large 
coal  corporation,  which  is  a  competitor  of  Norfolk 
&  Western  operators,  is  worthy  of  thought.  The 
step  has  long  been  considered  by  the  directing  head 
of  the  company,  and  while  it  may  be  true,  as  some 
charge,  that  the  announcement  was  hastened  by  po¬ 
litical  considerations,  there  is  yet  greater  signifi¬ 
cance — it  is  fraught  with  a  deeper  and  more  vital 
reason  for  the  step  taken. 

“It  is  not  my  province  nor  desire  to  even  inti¬ 
mate  that  other  operators  should  follow  the  ex¬ 
ample  set,  but  it  is  evident  to  all  that  the  action 
taken  must  have  its  bearing  here.  It  is  therefore 
the  part  of  wisdom  for  the  operators’  association  to 
immediately  consider  the  establishment  of  a  uniform 
work  day  in  this  region — a  work  day  based  on  hours 
that  are  now  practically  established  in  every  mine 
and  workshop  in  the  state. 

“The  output  will  not  fall  off  at  any  mine.  It 
should  increase.  Day  men  will  do  just  as  much 
work  and  yet  have  time  to  work  the  gardens  that 
the  mine  management  have  so  generously  provided, 
as  well  as  to  look  after  the  livestock  that  is  found 
in  greater  numbers  in  this  region  than  in  any  other 
West  Virginia  coal  field.” 


The  Mountain  State  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  a  $1,000,000 
corporation  recently  organized  at  Clarksburg,  as  an¬ 
nounced  in  the  Journal  last  week,  has  acquired  an 
extensive  acreage  of  coal  land  in  Athens  and  Mor¬ 
gan  counties,  Ohio,  and  is  arranging  for  early  de¬ 
velopments. 


cylindrical  pockets  at  132nd  street  have  be¬ 
come  one  of  the  landmarks  of  New  York. 
It  is  one  of  the  best  advertised  in  this  sec¬ 
tion,  being  noticed  by  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  who  travel  up  and  down  the  Hudson 
and  also  by  motorists  along  Riverside 
Drive. 

They  control  several  barges  of  large 
capacity,  and  are  equipped  with  a  large 
number  of  motor-trucks  for  the  delivery  of 
coal.  As  the  years  go  by  the  business  con¬ 
tinues  to  grow,  and  it  will  not  be  surpris¬ 
ing  if  they  branch  out  into  other  sections 
of  the  city. 

The  company  has  just  awarded  a  contract 
for  a  new  garage  four  stories  in  height, 
75  x  100  feet,  on  West  131st  street. 


An  Up-to-Date  Coal  Concern. 

The  Weber-McLoughlin  Co.,  one  of  the 
most  progressive  coal  firms  in  the  East, 
with  plants  at  foot  of  West  132nd  street 
and  in  Kingsbridge  section  of  New  York 
City,  are  equipped  with  most  modern  meth¬ 
ods  of  delivery,  having  several  motor¬ 
trucks  in  operation  for  the  handling  of  their 
greatly  increased  business. 

The  firm  was  established  about  a  dozen 
years  ago  by  Louis  S.  Weber  and  Emmett 
McLoughlin,  two  very  enterprising  young 
men  who  started  in  with  one  horse  and 
cart  and  a  watchman’s  shanty  for  an  office, 
and  have  since  made  such  strides  that  today 
they  are  classed  among  the  larger  dealers 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States. 

They  now  own  one  of  the  most  up-to-date 
plants  on  the  North  River,  where  their  plant  at  214TH  street  and  HARLEM  RIVER 
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Anthracite  and  Bituminous  Prices  in  Eastern  Trade. 


Government  Anthracite  Prices — Company 


White  Ash. 

A 

Red  Ash. 

A 

Lykens  Valley. 

F.  o.  b.  New  York 

A 

F.  o.  b.  New  York 

r  a 

F.  o.  b.  New. York 

Mines.  lower  ports 

Mines. 

lower  ports. 

Mines.  lower  ports. 

Broken  . 

.  $4.90 

$6.50 

4.70 

6.30 

4.95 

6.55 

Egg  . 

.  4.50 

6.10 

4.95 

6.55 

5.35 

6.95 

Stove . 

.  4.75 

6.35 

4.95 

6.55 

5.35 

6.95 

Chestnut  . 

.  4.85 

6.45 

3.55 

5.00 

3.80 

5.25 

Pea  . 

.  3.45 

4.90 

.... 

.... 

Buckwheat  .... 

.  3.15* 

4.60* 

.  .  .  . 

.... 

Rice  . 

.  2.65* 

4.10* 

.... 

.... 

Barley  .  2.15* 

*Price  not  fixed  by  Government. 

3.60* 

$5.10 

$6.70 

$5.35 

$6.95 

Government  Anthracite  Prices — Individual 


White  Ash.  ,  Red  Ash.  Lykens  Valley. 

- a - -  , - -A - ,  - - - - - — 


F.  o.  b.  New  York 

F.  o.  b.  New  York 

F.  o.  b.  New  York 

Mines. 

lower  ports. 

Mines 

lower  ports. 

Mines. 

lower  ports. 

Broken  . 

.  $5.65 

$7.25 

$5.85 

$7.45 

$6.10 

$7.70 

Egg  . 

.  5.25 

6.85 

5.45 

7.05 

5.70 

7.30 

Stove  . 

.  5.50 

7.10 

5.70 

7.30 

6.10 

7.70 

Chestnut  . 

.  5.60 

7.20 

5.70 

7.30 

6.10 

7.70 

Pea  . 

.  4.20 

5.65 

4.30 

5.75 

4.55 

6.00 

Buckwheat  . . . . 

.  4.15* 

5.60* 

.... 

.... 

.... 

Rice  . 

.  3.35* 

4.80* 

•  •  •  • 

Barley . 

.  2.35* 

3.80* 

.... 

.... 

.... 

*Price  not  fixed  by  Government. 

The  above  tidewater  prices  of  Company  Individual  coal  include  a  five-cent  pier  screening  charge  in  the  case  of  chestnut 
and  larger  sizes,  but  are  exclusive  of  the  three  per  cent,  war  freight  tax. 

Prices  at  the  upper  ports  in  New  York  harbor  are  five  cents  higher  than  at  the  lower  ports  by  reason  of  higher  freight 

rate. 


Extent  of  Practical  Fuel  Economies. 

That  some  estimates  of  the  amount  of  coal  that 
can  ,be  saved  by  more  scientific  firing  considerably 
overshoot  the  mark,  was  the  opinion  expressed  re¬ 
cently  by  Walter  W.  Kidder,  a  New  York  engineer, 
in  an  address  before  a  meeting  of  cotton  manufac¬ 
turers. 

“While  it  is  probable  that  the  estimate  of  25  per 
cent,  of  the  waste  of  fuel  consumed  may  be  approx¬ 
imately  correct,”  said  Mr.  Kidder,  “it  is  useless  to 
think  of  the  possibility  of  saving  more  than  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  that  quantity.  If,  however,  prompt  and  thor¬ 
oughgoing  measures  should  be  taken  to  arouse  steam 
users  to  a  full  realization  of  the  profit  to  themselves, 
and  to  the  patriotic  service  to  the  nation,  it  seems 
within  reason  to  expect  by  dint  of  earnest  and  per¬ 
sistent  effort,  at  least  one-third  of  the  25  per  cent, 
of  waste  by  industrial  consumers  may  be  prevented. 

“This  may  be  conceded  as  conservative,  for  every 
engineer  who  is  versed  in  power-plant  economics 
knows  the  truth  of  the  statement  that  ‘savings  of  10 
and  12  per  cent,  can  easily  be  made’  in  all  but  the 
exceptional  power  plants. 

“Fuel  conservation  is  not  a  mere  bdiler-room 
problem ;  it  cannot  be  left  to  the  firemen,  nor  even 
to  the  chief  engineer.  Very  few  operating  engineers 
have  developed  the  qualities  of  mind  and  experience 
that  enable  them  to  accomplish  maximum  results  in 
the  field  of  practical  economics.  Their  training  is 
in  the  direction  of  safe  operation  and  maintenance, 
rather  than  in  economics  along  lines  to  which  they 
have  not  been  accustomed,  and  until  they  transcend 
their  accustomed  methods,  they  will  only  attain  re¬ 
sults  similar  to  those  of  the  past.” 


Government  Bituminous  Prices — New  York  Market 

F.  o.  b.  Mines. 


A. 


r 

Screened. 

Mine-run. 

Slack. 

Producing  Regions. 

(gross) 

(gross) 

(gross) 

Clearfield,  Cambria,  Somerset,  Huntingdon,  Indiana,  etc.... 

.  .  .  $3.41 

$3.41 

$3.41 

Georges  Creek,  Upper  Potomac,  etc . 

3.47 

3.19 

2.91 

Pittsbrugh,  Westmoreland,  Connellsville,  etc . 

3.02 

2.74 

2.46 

Fairmont-Clarksburg  district . 

3.19 

2.91 

2.63 

F. 

o.  b.  New  York  Harbor  Piers, 

Producing  Regions. 

Screened. 

Mine-run. 

Slack. 

(gross) 

(gross) 

(gross) 

Clearfield,  Cambria,  Somerset,  Huntingdon,  Indiana,  etc . 

.  .  $5.06 

$5.06 

$5.06 

Georges  Creek,  Upper  Potomac,  etc . 

4.84 

4.56 

Pittsburgh,  Westmoreland,  Connellsville,  etc . 

4.92 

4.64 

4.36 

Fairmont-Clarksburg,  etc . 

4.81 

4.53 

The  above  prices  are  exclusive  of  the  three  per  cent,  war  freight  tax. 

Coal  sold  in  the  offshore  export  trade  (as  distinguished  from  the  Canadian  export  trade)  is  subject  to  a  maximum 
advance  of  $1.35  per  net  ton,  or  $1.51  per  gross,  as  is  also  tonnage  supplied  for  foreign  bunker  purposes. 


New  Anthracite  Wage  Decision. 

In  a  recent  decision  affecting  wages  at  certain 
collieries  in  the  Schuylkill  region,  Dr.  Charles  P. 
Neill,  umpire  of  the  Anthracite  Board  of  Concilia¬ 
tion,  ruled  that  in  all  cases  the  rate  sheets  filed  with 
the  board  will  be  taken  at  their  face  value,  not  only 
with  respect  to  the  scale  of  pay  but  as  regards 
classifications  of  employes. 

In  accordance  with  this  decision,  he  awarded  back 
pay  to  a  number  of  lampmen  from  December  1,  1917, 
of  ten  cents  per  day,  together  with  an  increase  to 
one  dollar  a  day  instead  of  the  ninety  cents  per  day 
advance  which  the  company  contended  was  the  right 
amount.  The  company  put  up  a  contention  that 
lampmen  were  placed  on  the  inside  rate  sheets,  but 
in  reality  the  employes  worked  on  the  surface.  Out¬ 
side  men  got  ninety  cents  advance  and  inside  men 
were  given  one  dollar. 

Dr.  Neill  declares  that  there  is  more  than  a  mere 
technicality  involved  in  the  grievance.  He  says  the 
question  is  not  where  the  men  actually  worked,  but 
how  they  were  classified  for  payment.  Since  the 
company  rated  them  on  its  inside  rate  sheets,  the 
lampmen  come  under  the  new  increases  provided 
for  inside  men  as  a  class,  and  he  gives  them  the  one 
dollar  advance  with  back  pay  of  ten  cents  per  day. 


The  first  coal  was  hoisted  last  week  from  the  No. 
1  shaft  of  the  new  development  of  the  Maters  Coal 
Co.,  near  Waynesburg,  Greene  County.  The  Pitts¬ 
burgh  seam  was  struck  at  a  depth  of  340  feet. 


Retail  Prices  at  Waterbiiry. 

Retail  prices  at  Waterbury,  Conn.,  have  been  fixed 
on  the  following  basis  by  Irving  H.  Chase,  chairman 
of  the  local  fuel  committee : 

Lots  of  One  Ton  or  More. 

Yard — Domestic  sizes,  $9.85 ;  pea,  $8.65. 

Chute  or  Sidewalk  Delivery — Domestic  sizes, 

$10.60;  pea,  $9.40. 

Carried  in  Cellar — Domestic  sizes,  $10.85 ;  pea, 

$9.65. 

Haif-Ton  Lots. 

Yard — Domestic  sizes,  $4.95 ;  pea,  $4.35. 

Chute  or  Sidewalk  Delivery — Domestic  sizes, 

$5.45 ;  pea,  $4.85. 

Carried  in  Cellar — Domestic  sizes,  $5.60;  pea, 

$5.00. 

Quarter-Ton  Lots. 

Yard — Domestic  sizes,  $2.50;  pea,  $2.20. 

Chute  or  Sidewalk  Delivery — Domestic  sizes, 

$2.75;  pea,  $2.55. 

Carried  in  Cellar— Domestic  sizes,  $2.85 ;  pea, 

$2.55. 

Carrying  Upstairs. 

The  following  charges  are  authorized  for  carrying 
upstairs :  One  ton,  50  cents  per  flight ;  one-half  ton, 
25  cents  per  flight;  one-quarter  ton,  15  cents  per 
flight. 

For  coal  purchased  in  25-pound  lots  the  price  at 
yard  is  15  cents;  at  stores,  21  cents. 

All  the  prices  quoted  above  are  for  spot  cash  on 
delivery. 


“Coal  Week”  to  Be  Observed. 


Fuel  Administration  to  Carry  on  Early-Buying  Propa¬ 
ganda  Next  Month. 

Washington,  May  16. — The  week  June  3  to  8  has 
been  designated  as  “Coal  Week”  by  the  U.  S.  Fuel 
Administration,  when  a  drive  will  be  made  to  urge 
the  early  ordering  of  coal. 

In  every  State  of  the  Union  preparations  have  been 
made  to  bring  the  early  coal  ordering  message 
squarely  before  the  people.  Thousands  of  motion- 
picture  theatres  will  carry  the  message ;  four-minute 
speakers  will  address  hundreds  of  audiences ;  poster 
displays  will  be  shown  in  every  large  city  and 
throughout  the  country  communities,  and  the  coal 
dealers  everywhere  have  been  enlisted  in  the  big  coal 
week  drive. 

The  Fuel  Administration’s  announcement  says  : 

“It  is  felt  that,  with  the  bulk  of  the  year’s  supply 
of  coal  ordered  well  in  advance,  the  various  distribu¬ 
tion  agencies  of  the  Government  will  be  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  adjust  equitably  and  properly  the  demands  as 
between  different  communities.  It  will  be  possible 
for  the  Fuel  Administration  to  gauge  accurately  the 
increased  demand  and  properly  apportion  the 
available  supply. 

Buyers  Counselled  to  Be  Patient. 

“Together  with  the  urgent  appeal  to  the  indus¬ 
tries,  as  well  as  to  the  domestic  consumers  to  order 
their  coal  early,  there  goes  the  request  that  those 
who  get  their  orders  in  wait  patiently  for  deliveries. 
It  is  being  pointed  out  that,  of  course,  the  entire 
coal  output  of  the  country  cannot  be  delivered 
within  a  few  months.  But  it  is  equally  true  that 
those  orders  that  are  first  in  the  hands  of  the  dealers 
will  be  the  first  delivered. 

“Production  is  steadily  increasing,  but  it  must  be 
further  increased  if  the  country’s  coal  needs  for  the 
year  are  to  be  filled. 

“Already  in  many  communities  one-third  of  the 
coal  orders  have  been  placed  by  both  industrial  and 
domestic  consumers.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the 
country  the  dealers  have  been  practically  over¬ 
whelmed  with  early  orders  for  anthracite,  but  west 
of  the  Mississippi  the  orders  have  been  so  slow  in 
coming  in  as  to  lend  no  stimulus  to  increased  pro¬ 
duction  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  has  been  some 
shutting  down  of  mines  for  lack  of  orders  for  the 
product.”  J.  R.  C. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

Charge  for  advertising  in  this  column  is  four  cents  per  word,  or  35  cents 
per  line.  These  charges  are  for  ordinary  style  of  type.  When  display  is 
desired,  the  charge  is  $2.80  per  inch,  each  insertion.  Credit  is  extended  to 
subscribers  only. 

We  would  respectfully  request  that  our  readers  not  ask  us  to  divulge 
the  names  of  those  advertising  under  box  numbers,  etc.,  as  it  is  our  custom 
to  hold  same  in  strict  confidence. 


I 


WANTED 

Anthracite  coal;  No.  1  buckwheat  and  larger.  Am  prepared 
to  pay  cash  promptly  for  any  tonnage  offered.  Address 
“Anthracite,”  care  of  Saward’s  Journal. 


The  J.  B.  Sanborn  Co.,  “Coal  Trade  Mercantile  Agency,” 
publishers  of  the  “Blue  Book,”  solicit  correspondence  re¬ 
garding  credits  or  collections.  Established  1886.  For 
descriptive  circular  and  annual  cost,  write  to  440  S. 
DEARBORN  STREET,  CHICAGO.  NEW  YORK 
OFFICE,  95  LIBERTY  STREET. 


COX’S  CALCULATED  TONNAGE  RATES  BOOK 

320,000  CALCULATIONS.  Invoices,  freight  bills,  coal  bills,  etc.  One  hundredweight 
to  one  thousand  tons.  Rates  every  five  cents  advance.  Tells  amount  at  a  glance. 
Weights  given  in  tons  and  hundredweights.  Extensions  Gross  or  Net. 

Issued  in  three  volumes:  lc  to  $6.00;  $6.00  to  $8.00;  lc  to  $8.00. 

COX’S  TARIFF,  TONNAGE  AND  PRICE  EXTENSIONS 

The  Gross  Ton  Book. 

220  pages,  176,000  calculations.  Weights  given  every  hundred  pounds,  100  to  160,000 
Extensions,  at  rates  per  Gross  ton,  5c  to  $5.50. 

Can  be  used  to  reckon  payrolls,  miners’  wages,  etc.  Plain,  practical,  accurate.  Save 
time,  labor,  money,  brains.  Railroad  companies  and  large  shippers  use  them.  Sent 

on  approval. 

CHARTER  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Equitable  Bldg., 
NEW  YORK. 


MAJESTIC  COAL  CO.,  Inc. 

MINERS  AND  SHIPPERS 

ANTHRACITE  and  BITUMINOUS  COAL 

Coke  for  General  Foundry  and  Furnace  Purposes  Special  Attention  Given  to  Bunkering  Contracts 


DIRECT  SHIPMENTS  FROM  MINES  TO 
ALL  POINTS  REACHED  VIA  RAIL. 
CARGOES  LOADED  OVER  ANY 
TIDEWATER  DOCK. 


Members  of  the  National 
Coal  Jobbers*  Association. 


-BROWN  CO.,  Ine. 
ANTHRACITE  AND  BITUMINOUS  COAL 

1  Broadway,  New  York 


BROTHERS  VALLEY  COAL  CO. 


Member  of  the  Wholesale  Coal  Trade  Association  of  New  York 


MINERS  and  SHIPPERS  of 

PEN-MAR 

Smokeless  Coal 

Unexcelled  for  Steam  and 
Domestic  Purposes 


SHIPPING  WHARVES: 

Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Lorain  and  Sandusky,  O. 


SHIPPERS  of 


Georges  Creek 
Big  Vein  Cumberland 


and 


West  Virginia  Gas 
Coal  and  Coke 


J.  M.  LEONARD,  Sales  Manager,  90  West  Street,  New  York 


W.  E.  McCAULEY,  Resident  Manager, 
801  Union  Trust  Bldg.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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Why  the  Journal  Is  Launched. 

An  Unusual  Combination  of  Circumstances  Impels  Saward  Family  to  Protect 

Their  Interests. 


It  is  indeed  with  unusual  emotions  that  we 
announce  the  inauguration  of  a  new  coal  trade 
periodical.  It  may  well  be  said  that  the  number  of 
such  papers  is  by  no  means  small,  but  the  circum¬ 
stances  leading  up  to  the  present  development  are 
sucn  as  to  excite  the  lively  interest  of  a  large 
portion  ot  our  many  coal  trade  friends.  The  details 
being  in  so  large  a  measure  personal,  we  trust  we 
may  be  pardoned  for  reviewing  the  situation  at 
some  little  length. 

The  late  F.  F.  Saward,  the  writer’s  father,  who 
established  The  Coal  Trade  Journal  in  1869,  was 
in  the  closing  years  of  his  life,  under  great  afflictions, 
being  practically  blind  and  very  deaf,  and  subject 
to  certain  mental  conditions  which,  being  more  or 
less  a  matter  of  dispute  by  expert  opinion,  need  not 
perhaps  be  alluded  to  in  detail  at  this  time. 

Various  circumstances  combined  to  place  him  in 
close  touch  with  persons  outside  his  family  circle; 
with  the  result  that  when  his  will  was  filed  it  was 
round  that  after  disposing  of  practically  all  of  a 
considerable  fortune  in  cash  and  securities  to  a 
lawyer  in  no  way  related  to  him  by  blood  or  mar¬ 
riage,  and  to  whom  he  was  under  no  apparent  ob¬ 
ligations,  the  control  of  The  Coal  Trade  Journal 
was  left  in  rne  nands  of  three  trustees ;  of  whom  the 
aforesaid  lawyer  was  one,  with,  however,  the  power 
of  veto  over  the  action  taken  by  the  other  two. 

The  second  was  a  man  identified  with  the  printing 
business  and,  as  such,  connected  with  the  mechanical 


The  motor  ambulance  illustrated  on  this  page  is 
one  of  a  large  fleet  purchased  by  the  American  Coal 
Trade  Ambulance  Fund  and  now  in  service  in 
France. 

Seven  cars,  attached  to  Military  Hospital  No.  1, 
American  Red  Cross,  represent  funds  forwarded 
through  the  New  York  Headquarters  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Ambulance,  the  contributions  coming  from  coal 
men  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  the  writer  acting 
as  treasurer.  The  cars  operate  in  and  around  Paris, 
at  times  running  out  25  miles  or  more. 

Fifteen  cars  of  a  lighter  type  were  purchased  with 
money  subscribed  in  New  England  and  forwarded 
through  the  Boston  headquarters  of  the  American 
Ambulance  Service.  They  bear  the  legend  “Ameri¬ 
can  Field  Service’’  printed  in  large  letters  on  their 
sides  and  operating  at  the  front.  Each  car  also  car¬ 
ries  a  brass  plate  containing  the  following  inscrip¬ 
tion  :  “In  the  cause  of  Democracy,  Liberty  and  Hu¬ 
manity,  from  New  England  Branch  of  the  Coal 
Trade  of  the  United  States.” 

In  addition  to  the  money  used  in  purchasing  the 
cars  described  above,  some  $5,000  spbscribed  by  the 


work  of  The  Coal  Trade  Journal,  but  in  no  way  re¬ 
lated  to  the  family  nor  directly  attached  to  their 
interests. 

The  third  was  the  writer,  the  eldest  son  of  the 
decedant,  connected  with  him  in  business  for  a 
period  of  32  years.  Having  been  advised  of  possible 
developments,  the  writer  did  not  qualify  as  an  ex¬ 
ecutor,  and  directly  upon  qualification  being  achieved 
by  the  others,  they  proceeded  to  dismiss  him  from 
the  office  of  general  manager  of  The  Coal  Trade 
Journal,  leaving  the  entire  control  of  that  publica¬ 
tion — always  an  undisputed  personal  possession  of 
my  late  father — in  other  hands. 

Under  the  circumstances,  feeling  sure  of  my 
ground  by  reason  of  many  years’  acquaintance  with 
the  trade,  during  a  great  portion  of  which  I  was 
chief  spokesman  for  The  Coal  Trade  Journal,  and, 
if  I  may  say  it,  responsible  to  a  great  degree  for 
its  guidance  and  development,  I  have  decided  to 
establish  anoth  *r  high-class  publication,  to  be  con¬ 
ducted  along  ouch  lines  as  made  the  paper  which  I 
formerly  managed  so  well  regarded  in  the  trade. 

■  Consequently,  with  this  issue,  Saward's  Journal 
makes  its  bow  to  the  coal  trade,  and  the  writer  hopes 
that  our  constituents  will  be  glad  to  extend  their 
patronage  to  this  paper,  which  will  furnish  them  the 
news  and  views  which  they  desire. 


Chicago  trade  was  put  into  the  General  Fund,  to  be 
used  for  maintenance. 

The  total  amount  realized  from  all  sources  by  the 
Coal  Trade  Ambulance  Fund,  entirely  apart  from 
the  numerous  personal  subscriptions  of  coal  men  to 
the  American  Ambulance,  was  close  to  $45,000 — a 
showing  of  which  the  trade  may  well  be  proud. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  learn  from 
a  friend  in  France  that  there  are  a  number  of  Brit¬ 
ish  motor  ambulances  at  the  front,  which  were  given 
by  certain  grour>«  of  operators  in  Great  Britain, 
notably  the  Durham  ard  Northumberland  Colliery 
Owners,  and  the  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  Colliery 
Owners.  F.  W.  S. 


The  M.  W.  M.  Coal  Co.  is  in  process  of  organiza¬ 
tion  at  Shamokin.  It  is  understood  that  it  will  en¬ 
gage  in  dredging  coal  from  the  beds  of  some  of  the 
streams  in  the  Schuylkill  region. 


The  National  Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Association 
Convention  is  to  be  held  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J., 
May  20  and  21. 


Possibilities  of  Anthracite  Briquets. 

The  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration  is  taking  up  the 
question  of  briquets  as  a  possible  means  of  increas¬ 
ing  the  anthracite  supply  next  winter.  The  Con¬ 
servation  Department  has  the  matter  in  hand,  but, 
in  the  meantime,  the  anthracite  producers  are  now 
giving  their  earnest  attention  to  the  matter  of  in¬ 
creasing  the  fuel  supply  through  salvage  of  culm. 

It  has  been  found  {Jossible  to  utilize  such  waste  by 
manufacturing  it  into  briquets.  On  a  small  scale 
this  has  been  done  with  success.  Now  the  thought 
is  to  develop  the  briquets  as  a  by-product  of  the  an¬ 
thracite  industry  in  a  larger  way.  Last  year  the 
Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co.  produced  30,001  tons 
of  briquets.  They  consist  of  culm  bound  together 
with  tar  and  compressed  into  solid  lumps  by  high 
pressure.  Briquets  burn  to  excellent  advantage  in 
furnaces,  ranges  and  open-grate  fires.  As  made, 
they  average  about  the  size  of  nut  coal. 

Much  of  the  anthracite  refuse  which  is  now  swept 
dowm  the  streams  and  rivers  of  Pennsylvania  is  car¬ 
bon,  but  until  very  recently  there  was  no  way  to 
conserve  such  lost  coal  to  economic  advantage.  In 
the  development  of  the  anthracite  industry  and  the 
progress  made  in  all  directions,  it  has  been  found 
possible  to  salvage  more  and  more  coal  which  for¬ 
merly  was  wasted. 

Improved  mining  appliances  and  methods  enable 
proportionately  more  of  the  anthracite  in  the  ground 
to  be  taken  out  than  in  the  old  days.  This  is  a  gain 
in  conservation  of  a  valuable  natural  resource.  Un¬ 
der  the  old  methods  and  before  the  breakers  were 
highly  perfected  as  they  are  now,  a  great  deal  of 
anthracite  was  of  necessity  discarded.  Hence  the 
huge  culm  banks  of  the  past,  which,  now  being 
washed  over,  are  yielding  a  large  amount  of  coal! 
Salvage  of  the  coal  now  lost  in  the  slush  washed 
away  from  the  breakers  will  be  the  last  word  in 
getting  and  making  of  commercial  use  all  that  is 
taken  from  the  anthracite  mines  that  will  burn. 


A  Brilliant  Idea. 

Dr.  Garfield  has  a  warm  champion  (?)  in  the  editor 
of  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Herald.  Commenting  on 
the  report  from  Washington  that  the  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration  is  to  distribute  1,500,000  “brilliant  posters” 
calling  on  the  public  to  place  their  winter  coal  orders 
at  once,  the  editor  of  our  up-State  contemporary 
says  that  this  will  be  little  short  of  a  stroke  of 
genius. 

“If  people  are  not  able  to  fill  their  coal  bins  this 
Summer  because  the  coal  is  not  to  be  had,”  he  con- 
tinues,  “they  can  procure  copies  of  these  posters, 
with  the  idea  of  keeping  the  frost  out  of  their  homes 
next  Winter  by  pasting  them  up  in  the  cellar,  at  a 
point,  say,  where  the  glow  of  their  brilliance  would 
be  reflected  on  the  furnace. 

“The  scheme  also  will  serve  as  a  bulwark  of  de¬ 
fense  for  Dr.  Garfield,  in  case  the  public  grows 
restive  in  cold  weather  because  coal  is  not  available 
for  heating  private  homes.  The  Fuel  Administrator 
will  have  an  answer  ready  for  critics.  All  he  will 
have  to  do  will  be  to  point  to  the  1,500,000  posters 
and  ask  them  why  in  the  world  they  did  not  buy  their 
coal  in  the  summer,  if  they  objected  to  freezing  to 
death. 

“Of  course,  some  might  have  the  hardihood  to  re¬ 
tort  that  they  wanted  to  buy  coal  but  couldn’t,  but 
Dr.  Garfield  hardly  could  be  expected  to  forget  his 
dignity  so  far  as  to  enter  on  any  argument  on  that 
point.” 


Simple  Plans  for  Coal  Bins. 

Recognizing  that  one  feature  that  discourages  early 
buying  of  coal  is  the  fact  that  people  dislike  to  see 
it  around  all  summer  and  fall,  the  Coal  Dealer 
of  Minneapolis  has  devised  a  series  of  what  it  terms 
“Conservation  Coal  Bins,”  the  details  of  which  it 
urges  coal  dealers  to  secure  in  circular  form  for 
distribution  among  their  customers.  The  bins  are 
constructed  so  as  to  occupy  little  ground  space,  and 
at  the  same  time  afford  easy  access  to  the  coal  when 
the  time  rolls  around  to  draw  upon  the  supply.  The 
Coal  Dealer  offers  to  print  the  diagrams  with  deal¬ 
er’s  name  and  address  inserted,  at  $1  per  hundred. 


The  small  plate  under  the  number  reads:  “Coal  Trade  of  America.  Ambulance  No.  6.” 


An  American  Coal  Trade  Ambulance  in  France 
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FRANKLIN 

COAL  &  COKE  COMPANY 

BITUMINOUS 

COAL  and  COKE 
Anthracite  Steam  Sizes 


PHILADELPHIA  ALTOONA  NEW  YORK 

Commercial  Trust  Bldg.  Altoona  Trust  Bldg.  Whitehall  Bldg. 
Member  Motional  Coal  Jobbers  Association 


BLACK,  SHERIDAN,  WILSON  CO. 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 
MINERS  and  SHIPPERS  of 

Big  Vein  Georges  Creek  Coal 
“MINED  IN  MARYLAND” 

The  Standard  for  Steam  and  Smithing. 

E.  RUSSELL  NORTON,  Agent,  85  Water  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  and 
No.  1  Broadway,  New  York. 


ADMIRALTY 

NEW  RIVER 

SMOKELESS  COAL 

A  semi- bituminous  product  of  smokeless  combustion,  high  carbon,  low  volatile, 
minimum  ash— the  ideal  fuel  for  steam  and  industrial  purposes— and  substantially 
lower  in  cost  than  anthracite.  Write  us  about  it. 

THE  CHESAPEAKE  &  OHIO  COAL  &  COKE  CO. 


(SELLING 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICE 
120  Broadway 
New  York  City 
TIDEWATER  AND 
EASTERN  OFFICE 
Board  of  Trade  Bldg. 
Norfolk,  Va. 

SHIPPING  OFFICES:  Sun, 


AGENTS) 

WESTERN  OFFICE 
First  Nat’l  Bank  Bldg. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
FOREIGN  AGENT 
M.  C.  Piggott 
4  Lloyds  Ave. 
London,  Eng. 

W.  Va.,  Eccles,  W.  Va. 


Reasons  Why 

JUNIATA  SMOKELESS  COAL 

is  worth  your  investigation 

1.  All  coal  is  screened  over  ll/Z  inch  screen. 

2.  Thoroughly  cleaned  over  picking  tables. 

3.  Less  breakage  than  any  other  coal  on  the  market. 

4.  Smokeless  and  clean  for  domestic  use. 

5.  The  best  substitute  for  anthracite  coal. 

6.  A  money-maker  for  all  dealers  and  wholesale  houses. 

BROAD  TOP  SCREENED  LUMP 

The  Best  Domestic  Coal  Mined.  Our  BARNET  and  FULTON 
Vein  Coals  for  Steam  Use  are  thoroughly  cleaned  and  prepared 
over  picking  tables.  Your  inquiries  are  solicited. 

SCHIPPER  BROS.  COAL  MINING  CO. 

General  Offices:  141  Milk  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Branch  Offices:  Springfield,  Mass.  Six  Mile  Run,  Pa.  Philadelphia 


WITTENBERG  COAL  COMPANY  Vewyor£y’ 

SUPERIOR  STEAM  COALS 

WITTENBERG’S  ACME— POCAHONTAS— NEW  RIVER 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  Philadelphia,  Bourse  Bldg.  Newport  News,  Va.,  West  Ave. 
Norfolk,  Va.,  Seaboard  Bank  Bldg.  London,  Eng. 

European  Agents:  Harrisons  (London)  Ltd.,  66  Mark  Lane,  London,  Eng. 
Cable  Address:  “Witcoal,  New  York.” 


Three  Ohio  Mines 


Three  West  Virginia  Mines 


The  Central  West  Coal  Co. 


Brunson  Building, 

Columbus,  Ohio 


WESTMORELAND  -  CONNELLSVILLE 
COAL  AND  COKE  COMPANY 

Miners  and  Shippers 

Semi-Volatile  Bituminous  Coal 

HIGH  IN  BRITISH  THERMAL  UNITS 
HIGH  FUSING  POINT  OF  ASH 
WILL  NOT  CLINKER 

PREPARED  BY  MOST  MODERN  METHODS 

General  Offices,  Frick  Building  -  PITTSBLTRGH,  PA 


Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Coal  Agency  Company 


For  the  Sale  of 


Orcutt’s  New  River  Steam  Coal 


W.  W.  WILLETT,  President 


BRANCH  OFFICES 
Richmond,  Va.,  Newport  New*,  Va. 


141  Milk  St. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


EUROPEAN  AGENTS 
Mann,  George  &  Co. 

64  Cornhill,  London,  E.  C.,  England 
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Public  Utilities  Getting  Coal  Too  Cheaply 

Pennsylvania  Operator  Protests  Against  System  Which  Discriminates  as  Between  Users  of 

Mine  Run  and  Slack. 


The  following  letter,  suggesting  certain  reforms 
in  the  price  regulations  and  pointing  out  some  bad 
features  in  the  handling  of  coal  trade  publicity  is 
from  a  well-known  Pennsylvania  operator: 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  the  coal  trade 
journals  for  their  hearty  co-operation  in  the  fight 
between  the  coal  operators  and  the  Hon.  John  Skel¬ 
ton  Williams,  relative  to  the  decision  of  the  Fuel 
Administration  that  the  railroads  should  pay  the 
same  price  as  all  other  consumers. 

If  Mr.  Williams  had  his  way  he  would  have  an 
international  fame  of  cost  plus  ten  cents  per  ton, 
being  his  last  decision  on  coal  for  railroads.  Cost 
plus  three  per  cent  on  car  and  railroad  engine  con¬ 
struction,  which  would  mean  ruination  in  short 
order  to  the  industries. 

This  is  an  opportune  time  to  eliminate  one  other 
bad  feature  in  the  price  regulations  of  the  coal  trade 
which  has  been  amended  insofar  as  the  Central 
Pennsylvania  district  is  concerned  by  placing  the 
screening  price  the  same  as  mine-run.  At  the  time 
of  the  "Peabody”  price-fixing  arrangement  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  slack  was  the  same  price  as  mine-run  and 
should  have  continued  so.  The  differential  in  prac¬ 
tically  all  districts  is  25  cents  per  ton  and  should  be 
eliminated. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  at  the  time  when 
prices  were  under  consideration  at  Washington  by 
the  Fuel  Administration  the  “billion  dollar  lobby” 
of  the  public  utility  corporations  worked  strenu¬ 
ously  to  have  the  price  of  slack  $1.75  and  mine-run 
$2.00,  which  was  accomplished  for  Ohio,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  Pennsylvania.  In  fact,  it  is  known  that 
one  Vice-president  of  one  of  the  largest  utility  cor¬ 
porations  of  Buffalo,  and  one  who  refused  to  make 
a  contract  at  the  prices  that  were  prevailing  prior 
to  the  regulation  of  the  Fuel  Administration,  boasted 
that  he  would  not  pay  over  these  prices. 

It  is  also  a  well  known  fact  that  the  utilities 
corporations,  with-  their  organization  and  their  own 
publication,  have  boasted  of  their  accomplishing, 
through  the  various  states,  having  rate  regulations 
passed  in  their  favor  to  the  extent  of  86  per  cent 
last  year. 

There  is  no  reason  why  screenings  should  not  be 
the  same  price  as  mine-run,  as  slack  and  nut  and 


Virginian  Ry.  Shipments. 

Below  appears  a  statement  of  bituminous  coal  orig¬ 
inating  on  the  Virginian  Ry.  during  March  and 
three  months,  compared  with  same  months  last  year, 
in  net  tons  : 

March.  Three  Months. 

- - ' - -  . - A - - 


Coal.  1 917.  1918.  '  '  1917.  1918. 

Commercial  ..580,341  482,177  1,602,887  1,365,462 

Company  .  37.046  29,657  92,798  92,097 

Total  ....616,378  511,824  1,695,685  1,457,559 

Shipments  by  months  during  the  four  years  were : 
Month.  1915.  1916.  191?.  1918. 

January  . 344,139  471,158  600,193  445,404 

February  ....283,430  514,547  478,105  500,321 

March  . 309,427  532,164  617,387  511,834 

Total  ....936,996  1,517,869  1,695,685  1,457,559 

Tonnage  dumped  over  Sewalls  Point  pier,  by 
months,  during  four  years,  was  as  follows : 

Month.  1915.  1916.  1917.  1918. 

January . 247,433  381,326  340,177  235,736 

February  ....235,929  328,540  335,392  365,973 

March  . 241,278  389,301  404,307  379,641 

Total  ....724,640  1,099,167  1,079,876  981,350 

Shipments  over  the  Virginian  during  March  de¬ 


creased  104,554  tons,  or  16.9  per  cent,  compared  with 
same  month  last  year,  while  for  thre  months  ton¬ 
nage  carried  decreased  238,126  tons,  or  14  per  cent. 

Dumpings  at  Sewalls  Point  in  March  decreased 
24,666  tons,  or  6.1  per  cent,  compared  with  same 
month  last  year.  For  the  three  months  tonnage 
dumped  decreased  98,526  tons,  or  9.1  per  cent. 


slack  passing  through  screens  up  to  1J4  in.  are  used 
principally  by  these  utility  plants  and  other  large 
manufacturers  with  up-to-date  mechanical  appliances, 
obtaining  better  results  per  ton  of  coal  than  with 
hand-firing  boilers  using  mine-run. 

Therefore,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  operator 
should  sacrifice  25  cents  per  ton  to  the  special  class 
of  consumers,  as  it  is  President  Wilson’s  wish  and 
statement  that  there  shall  be  no  special  class  or 
preference  in  price  on  any  commodity.  This  case 
has  been  presented  and  is  now  being  considered  in 
an  informal  way  by  the  Administration. 

A  third  essential  feature  that  is  now  confronting 
the  coal  people  and  the  consumer  of  this  country 
is  the  lack  of  knowledge,  or  the  erroneous  publica¬ 
tions  by  the  daily  yellow  journals  relative  to  the 
number  of  cars  of  various  kinds,  especially  coal  cars, 
available  in  this  country.  It  is  necessary  that  this 
question  is  answered  from  ten  to  a  hundred  times  a 
day  to  the  large  consumers  and  the  public :  “What 
is  wrong  with  the  coal  car  question?”  If  the  proper 
publications  were  made  showing  the  actual  number 
of  the  various  kinds  of  cars  in  this  country,  it  would 
enlighten  the  consuming  public  and  the  coal  trade 
properly,  as  one  publication  recently  stated  “there 
are  over  two  million  cars  available  for  coal  loading” 
— which  is  leaving  the  entire  situation  in  the  wrong 
light. 

Roger  Babson,  the  Boston  statistician,  furnished 
three  years  ago  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis¬ 
sion  a  complete  record  of  all  the  cars;  their  age; 
amount  of  depreciation  each  year,  and  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  number  of  cars  necessary  to  be  con¬ 
structed  in  order  to  keep  up  with  the  normal  supply 
and  demand,  and  taking  into  consideration  the  ab¬ 
normal  conditions.  This  information,  however,  does 
not  reach  the  public,  nor  the  general  coal  consumer 
in  the  manufacturing  class. 

It  is  also  known  that  at  the  gathering  of  the  rail¬ 
road  presidents  at  the  Biltmore  Hotel,  New  York, 
October  17,  1917,  Mr.  Thompson,  Vice-president  of 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  RR.,  in  his  speech  stated  that 
in  the  agreement  between  the  railroads  and  the  gov¬ 
ernment  they  were  requested  and  did  not  attempt 
to  purchase  any  cars  until  the  supply  necessary  for 
the  European  powers  was  furnished. 


From  Our  Exchanges. 

Retail  Coalman. 

The  lesson  of  last  Winter,  together  with  news¬ 
paper  publicity  and  the  advice  of  the  United  States 
Fuel  Administration,  has  done  much  to  bring  about 
a  liberal  placing  of  orders  on  the  part  of  consumers 
for  their  next  Winter’s  supply  of  coal.  This  situa¬ 
tion  is  helpful  and  if  persistently  kept  up  for  the 
next  few  months  will  prove  an  important  factor  in 
moving  a  maximum  amount  of  coal  during  the 
Spring  and  Summer  months  which  is  the  only  pos¬ 
sible  way  in  which  relief  can  be  secured  for  next 
Winter. 


Coal  Age. 

Optimism  rightly  comes  with  sunny  skies  and  high 
temperatures.  The  Fuel  Administration  early  rec¬ 
ognized  this  fact,  and  the  “buy-your-coal-early” 
campaign  was  the  result.  With  warm  weather,  ar¬ 
gued  Dr.  Garfield,  the  public  will  soon  forget  the 
experiences  of  the  past  Winter  and  delay  until  Fall 
the  buying  of  coal.  This  delay,  the  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
trator  foresaw,  would  mean  that  many  mines  would 
have  to  close  down  for  lack  of  orders,  and  as  a  stim¬ 
ulus  to  production  the  public  is  being  urged  to  order 
its  coal  now — during  the  Spring  and  Summer 
months. 


The  attractive  Red  Cross  front  page  is  made  feas¬ 
ible  by  the  generosity  of  one  of  New  York’s  oldest 
and  largest  middle-houses,  which  was  prompted  to 
advance  a  proposition  along  this  line  soon  after  the 
formation  of  the  Red  Cross  Coal  Committee. 


Anthracite  Coal  Shipments. 

The  shipments  of  anthracite  coal  by  the  different 
companies  for  April,  1918,  and  same  month  in  two 
previous  years,  as  reported  to  the  Anthracite  Bureau 
of  Information,  follow: 


Companies. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

P.  &  R . 

. .  854,005 

1,004,028 

1,233,512 

L.  V . 

. .  797,400 

988,873 

1,175,027 

J.  c . 

. .  465,095 

626,501 

649,621 

D.,  L.  &  W.... 

. .  561,301 

893,458 

1,008,018 

D.  &  H . 

. .  575,786 

639,495 

771,553 

Penn . 

. .  381,505 

433,314 

448,374 

Erie  . 

. .  572,843 

664,609 

695,186 

O.  &  W . 

..  150,543 

145,179 

185,650 

L.  &  N.  E . 

..  170,306 

298,220 

322,167 

Total  . 

..  4,528,784 

5,693 ,677 

6,489,108 

*101,378 

*120,735 

Net  total  . . 

5,592,299 

6,368,373 

’Deduction:  Tonnage  reported  by  both  C.  RR.  of  N  T 
and  L.  &  N.  E.  RR. 

Shipments  during  April  increased  776,074  tons,  or 
13.9  per  cent,  compared  with  same  month  of  1917. 

TONNAGE  FOR  FOUR  MONTHS. 


Shipments  by 
months  were : 

the  initial 

interests  for 

the  four 

Companies. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

P.  &  R . 

. .  4,272,430 

4,494,951 

4,612,691 

L.  V . 

. .  3,814,742 

4,119,278 

4,557,708 

J.  C . 

..  2,269,114 

2,565,921 

2,678,800 

D„  L.  &  W . 

. .  3,324,668 

3,957,169 

4,191,132 

D.  &  H . 

. .  2,302,523 

2,518,025 

2,870,480 

Penn . 

. .  2,108,590 

1,838,144 

1,985,859 

Erie  . 

. .  2,681,251 

2,777,434 

2,806,696 

O.  &  W . 

. .  664,417 

639,061 

734,044 

L.  &  N.  E . 

. .  799,056 

1,131,342 

1,233,566 

Total  . 

.  .22,236,791 

24,041,325 

*340,794 

25,570,975 

*475,360 

Net  total  . . , 

. 

23,700,531 

25,095,615 

’Deduction:  Tonnage  reported  by  both  C.  RR.  of  N  T 
and  L.  &  N.  E.  RR. 


Shipments  for  the  first  four  months  of  1918  in¬ 
creased  1,395,084  tons,  or  5.9  per  cent,  compared 
with  same  period  of  1917. 

SHIPMENTS  BY  MONTHS. 

The  shipments  of  anthracite  coal  by  months  for 
three  years  have  been  as  follows : 


Month.  1916.  1917.  1918. 

January  .  5,884,350  5,940,725  5,726,712 

February  .  5,696,306  5,178,432  5,812,082 

March  .  6,127,351  6,989,075  7,276,777 

April  .  4,528,784  5,592,299  6,368,373 

Total  . 22,236,791  23,700,531  25,095,615 


Tonnage  for  four  months:  1913,  22,886,065;  1914 
20,534,050;  1915,  20,914,432;  1916,  22,236,791;  1917, 
23.700,531 ;  1918,  25,095,615. 


Anthracite  producers  have  been  ordered  by  the 
Fuel  Administration  anthracite  committee  to  see 
that  the  requirements  of  domestic  users  in  the  re¬ 
gion  are  properly  taken  care  of.  The  order  reads  as 
follows :  “Many  serious  complaints  are  being  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  committee  that  the  householders  in  the 
anthracite  regions  are  not  receiving  a  fair  or  ade¬ 
quate  supply  of  coal  for  their  requirements.  It  is 
the  desire  of  this  committee  that  the  producers  see 
that  a  sufficient  supply  of  coal  is  furnished  to  the 
householders  in  the  mining  districts  in  which  they 
are  operating  to  properly  take  care  of  the  needs  of 
these  communities.” 


Dominion  Coal  Co.  officials  say  that,  owing  to  lack 
of  shipping  facilities,  it  is  unlikely  much  coal  will  be 
sent  from  Sydney  up  to  the  St.  Lawrence  this  Sum¬ 
mer.  The  company  is  taxed  to  find  bottoms  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  Maritime  Provinces’  trade.  Should  coal  be 
required  in  any  large  quantities  at  Quebec  or  Mon¬ 
treal,  it  is  quite  certain  the  purchasers  will  have  to 
send  their  own  ships  there  for  cargo.  A  few  firms 
followed  this  course  last  year.  Canadian  Govern¬ 
ment  Railways  will  likely  forward  steamers  and  have 
them  carry  cargoes  to  Levis,  from  which  point  it  will 
be  distributed. 
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KENNETH  W.  McNElL,  PRESIDENT 

WILLIS  G.  TOWNES.  V.-P.  AND  GENERAL  MANAGER 

THE  ARCHIBALD  McNEIL 

&  SONS  CO. 

ANTHRACITE 

COAL 

t  BITUMINOUS 

THE  LARGEST  DISTRIBUTORS 

IN  SOUTHERN  NEW  ENGLAND 

General  Office: 

f  7846  1 

N.  Y.  PHONES  7847  f  BOWLING  GREEN 
l  7848  j 

McNEIL 

BUILDING,  BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 

General  Sales  Office 

1  Broadway,  New  York 

Paris  Office 

147  Avenue  Malakoff 

London  Office 

81  Grace  Church  St. 

W.  A.  STONE 

&  COMPANY 

MINERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 

SHIPPERS  OF 

YOUGHIOGHENY,  WESTMORELAND,  REYNOLDS VILLE 

SCRANTON,  LEHIGH  AND  WYOMING 

AND  OTHER  GRADES  OF 

BITUMINOUS  COAL 

ANTHRACITE  COAL 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  STANDARD  CONNELLSVILLE  COKE 

W.  E.  AULD,  SALES  MANAGER,  338-340  ELLICOTT  SQUARE  BLDG.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

UNIONTOWN,  PA. 

TORONTO,  ONT,  1006  LUMSDEN  BLDG. 

J.  ENNIS  McQUAIL  COAL  COMPANY,  Inc. 
ANTHRACITE  COAL  BITUMINOUS 


Commercial  Trust  Building,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Mines: 
South  Fork 
Johnstown 
Somerset 


COMMERCIAL  COAL  MINING  CO 

MINERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 

Sugar  Loaf  Bituminous  Ooal 

NO.  1  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  746  Main  St.,  Hartford,  Conn.  South  Bethlehem,  Pa. 


W.  D.  Ward,  President.  J.  R.  WILLIAMSON,  Vice-Pres.  and  Treas 

H.  K.  WICK  &  CO. 

Incorporated. 

Miners  and  Shippers  of  Pittsburgh,  Mercer,  Butler  County, 
Brier  Hill  and  Smithing  Coals 

Erie  County  Saving*  Bank  Bldg.  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

SPRING  COAL  COMPANY 

1  Broadway,  NEW  YORK  50  Congress  Street,  BOSTON 

Sellers  of  Celebrated 

LONG  BRANCH  COAL 

Best  By-Product  Coal  Mined 

Average  analysis  of  seven  cargoes 

Volatile  28.97  Sulphur  68 

Fixed  Carbon  66.00  B.  T.  U.  14801 

Ash  5.03  Phosphorus  .006 

100.  Fusing  point  of  Ash  2700°  F. 

POCAHONTAS  COAL  SALES  CO. 

General  Office:  Union  Trust  Bldg.,  Cincinnati 

Western  Office:  1405  Fisher  Bldg.,  Chicago 

W.  P.  Slaughter,  Pres,  and  Gen.  Mgr. 

No.  3  Vein  West  Virginia  Pocahontas  Coal 

Cargo  and  Bunkering,  Lamberts  Pt.,  Norfolk  &  Western  Ry. 

Piers. 

Thos.  D.  Haskett,  Pres.  Ross  F.  Marine,  Secretary. 

POWER  COAL  CO. 

FISHER  BUILDING,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

COLUMBIA  COAL  MINING  CO. 

17  BATTERY  PLACE  NEW  YORK 

HIGH  GRADE  BITUMINOUS  STEAM  FUELS 
SMITHING,  SMOKELESS  AND  HIGH  VOLATILE 

Low  Sulphur  Foundry  and  Furnace  Coke 

WEAVER  COAL  CO. 

COAL  and  COKE 

Main  Office:  Prudential  Bldg.,  Buffalo 

Branch  Offices: 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  Carbon  dale,  Pa.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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Announcement  to  the  Trade 


After  32  years’  connection  with  The  Coal  Trade  Journal,  the  executors  under  the  will  of  my 
father,  the  late  F.  E.  Saward,  took  possession  of  the  paper  and  dispensed  with  my  services. 

As  generally  known,  I  was  General  Manager  of  the  paper  for  the  last  15  years,  having' had 
practically  full  management  of  editorial  and  business  affairs;  Mr.  F.  E.  Saward  having  been  able 
to  give  but  little  assistance  during  that  period. 

Consequently,  I  have  decided,  with  the  co-operation  of  friends  in  the  trade  and  the  editorial  staff , 
to  inaugurate  a  new  publication,  designated  as  SAWARD’S,  with  the  sub-heading  “A  Progressive 
Coal  Trade  Weekly.” 

A  copy  of  the  new  paper  has  no  doubt  reached  you  and  I  trust  that  it  meets  with  your  aproval 
from  an  editorial  and  news  standpoint.  May  I  not  count  upon  you  to  favor  me  with  your  patronage 
and  transmit  the  authority  for  subscription  that  the  Post  Office  requires  to  assure  the  forwarding  of 
papers  at  the  second-class  postage  rate. 

The  favorable  comment  of  my  friends  among  the  coal  interests  far  and  wide  leads  me  to  believe 
that  the  new  publication  will  be  very  successful,  supported  as  it  is  by  capable  editors  who,  through 
years  of  experience  in  coal  journalism,  thoroughly  understand  the  trade  requirement. 

In  view  of  these  facts  we  hope  to  be  favored  with  your  subscription  to  the  new  publication  at  an 
early  date,  and  remain, 

FRED.  W.  SAWARD,  Editor  and  Gen.  Mgr. 

associated  with 

G.  H.  BURBANK,  Assistant  Editor. 

J.  P.  MAHONEY,  Assistant  Editor. 

C.  H.  PAINE,  Assistant  Editor. 


As  Seen  by  Poughkeepsie  Dealer. 

If  embargoes  continue  to  be  enforced  intermit¬ 
tently  it  will  be  necessary  to  zone  some  of  the  East¬ 
ern  railroads,  like  the  Central  New  England  for 
example,  that  formerly  routed  coal  received  from 
the  New  York  Central  at  Beacon,  for  Poughkeepsie, 
around  by  Hopewell,  a  loss  of  44  miles.  With  2,000 
cars  reported  at  Maybrook,  the  railroad  officials  are 
at  their  wits’  end  to  get  tracks  cleared,  so  any  rea¬ 
sonable  progress  can  be  made. 

This  all  complicates  matters  for  the  retailers, 
who,  having  cars  bunched,  cannot  free  themselves 
from  demurrage  and  with  tons  and  tons  of  promised 
coal  on  their  books  to  deliver  are  put  just  that  much 
back,  and  “with  overhead’’  going  on  all  the  time  it 
is  serious. 

If  it  is  lack  of  motive  power,  then  it  is  hard 
to  tell  when  same  will  be  remedied,  for  with  the 
bridge  under  construction  it  will  be  some  time  be¬ 
fore  heavy  locomotives  can  be  used. 

With  trains  of  40  to  50  loaded  cars  going  over 
and  more  than  that  of  double-headers  of  empties 
returning,  it  would  seem  impossible  to  clear  up  each 
week,  but  the  congestion  appears  to  get  worse  in¬ 
stead  of  better. 

When  coal  is  only  a  few  miles  away  it  is  delayed 
over  a  week.  That  tries  both  patience  of  the 
dealer  and  his  customers  who  are  waiting  for  coal 
for  actual  daily  consumption.  Bin-filling  is  no 
longer  even  considered  at  this  time,  when  nights  and 
mornings  are  so  cool. 

Teamsters  now  want  $7  per  day  for  8  hours’  work, 
and  as  the  driver  usually  only  drives  and  demands 
a  helper  it  makes  it  pretty  expensive  delivery. 

S.  D.  L. 


Retail  prices  for  anthracite  at  Concord,  N.  H., 
have  been  established  on  the  following  basis  by  the 
local  Fuel  Committee:  broken  and  egg,  $10.25;  stove 
and  chestnut,  $10.50;  pea  coal,  $9.25,  with  an  addi-  . 
tional  charge  of  50  cents  for  carrying  in. 


Retail  Prices  at  New  Britain. 

The  following  is  the  schedule  of  retail  prices 
which  went  into  effect  at  New  Britain,  Conn.,  on 
the  first  of  the  month  by  order  of  State  Fuel 
Administrator  Russell: 

Egg  stove,  nut  coal  at  the  yards  in  lots  of  one 
ton  or  more,  $9.35;  half  ton  lots,  $4.70;  quarter 
ton  lots,  $2.35;  100  pound  lots,  50c:  pea  coal  at 
the  yard  in  corresponding  lots,  $8.05;  $4.05,  $2 
and  45  cents. 

Chute  or  sidewalk  delivery  where  the  .delivery 
is  direct  and  entails  no  extra  work  or  expense 
$10.05,  $5.20  and  $2.65  for  egg  stove,  nut  in  lots  of 
one  ton  or  more,  half  ton  or  quarter  ton  respec¬ 
tively.  The  price  for  pea  coal  in  the  correspond¬ 
ing  lots  is  $8.80,  $4.55  and  $2.35. 

When  the  coal  is  carried  into  the  cellar,  as  is 
the  case  in  almost  every  private  family  in  the 
city,  the  price  for  egg,  stove,  nut  coal  in  lots  of 
one  ton  or  more  is  $10.55,  while  pea  coal  is  $9.30. 
In  half  ton  lots  the  price  is  $5.45  for  egg,  stove, 
nut  and  $4.80  for  pea,  while  the  quarter  ton  sales 
will  cost  $2.80  and  $2.45  respectively.  In  lots  of  ' 
100  pounds  the  price  for  egg  coal  is  60  cents  and 
pea  coal  is  55  cents. 

Following  is  the  rate  for  carrying  coal  up  stairs: 

One  ton  lots  25  cents  for  each  story  carried 
above  ground  floor. 

One-half  ton  lots  15  cents  for  each  story  car¬ 
ried  above  ground  floor. 

One-quarter  ton  lots  10  cents  for  each  story 
carried  above  ground  floor. 


Edward  Shirkie,  of  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  and  C.  A. 
Bickett  of  Chicago,  who  control  the  Bickett  C.  &  C. 
Co.,  have  purchased  the  Dixie  Bee  mine,  12  miles 
south  of  Terre  Haute,  for  $400,000,  the  deal  includ¬ 
ing  quite  an  acreage  of  coal  land.  It  is  planned  to 
increase  the  output  of  the  mine  to  2,000  tons  per 
day. 


Lay  Up  Wood  for  Next  Winter! 

From  Wood  Committee,  N.  Y.  Fuel  Adm. 

This  country  has  lots  of  wood  and  lots  of  brawn 
and  muscle  with  which  to  handle  it.  Don’t  allow 
this  year’s  neglect  to  result  in  next  year’s  suffering, 
when  a  little  forethought  and  a  little  added  energy 
will  mean  comfort  in  your  own  home  and  in  that  of 
your  neighbor. 

Start  the  movement.  Tell  other  people  about  it. 
The  progressive,  patriotic  men  in  each  community 
must  stir  things  up.  Go  to  work  now  and  see  that 
enough  wood  is  ready  and  seasoning  for  next  year’s 
use  to  take  care  of  the  community’s  wants. 

This  isn’t  a  time  to  think  of  profits,  yet  wood  can 
be  handled  at  a  very  attractive  margin.  You  know 
your  own  local  conditions  better  than  anyone  else. 
But  whether  you  make  a  wood-cutting  bee- — or  go  at 
it  as  a  business  enterprise,  CUT  WOOD!  DON’T 
FAIL  TO  CUT  WOOD  ! 


News  of  the  Anthracite  Region. 

Colliery  officials  and  others  in  close  touch  with 
labor  and  social  conditions  in  the  anthracite  region 
are  of  the  opinion  that  the  three  Liberty  Loan  cam¬ 
paigns  are  in  part  responsible  for  the  hard  coal  out¬ 
put  being  maintained  at  a  high  level  in  the  face  of 
a  serious  shortage  of  men.  The  mine  workers 
subscribed  heavily  to  the  third  loan,  as  well  as  to 
the  two  earlier  loans,  and  they  have  also  bought 
freely  of  thrift  stamps  and  wrar  savings  certificates. 
This  has  absorbed  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
that  would  otherwise  have  been  spent  for  booze  and 
for  recreation  that  would  have  taken  men  away  from 
the  mines  on  working  days.  It  has  also  tended  to 
make  the  mine  workers  as  a  class  more  thrifty  and 
industrious,  for  most  of  them  are  paying  for  bonds 
bought  on  the  installment  plan.  It  is  necessary  for 
many  of  the  men  to  work  with  more  than  the  usual 
degree  of  regularity  in  order  to  make  the  payments 
as  they  fall  due,  in  addition  to  meeting  their  ordi¬ 
nary  living  expenses. 
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THE  MARKET  SITUATION. 

Coal  production  is  on  the  up-grade  once 
more,  according  to  the  official  returns,  but 
in  all  directions  one  hears  talk  of  scarcity 
and  the  question  “Where  is  the  tonnage  go¬ 
ing  to?”  In  fact,  this  has  become  rather 
an  old  story.  The  curve  of  increase  shown 
by  the  official  diagrams  is  small  and  the  de¬ 
mand,  could  that  be  plotted,  would  no 
doubt  show  up  much  more  strongly.  So 
the  trade  is  plugging  away,  to  use  a  collo¬ 
quialism  ;  hoping  there  will  be  an  ample 
supply  but  pretty  well  convinced  that  there 
will  be  a  notable  shortage  recorded  when 
the  season  of  heavy  coal  requirements  rolls 
around. 

This  being  the  case,  the  news  features  of 
the  week  are  particularly  concerned  with 
the  Railroad  Administration.  The  removal 
of  the  railroad  presidents  as  direct  operat¬ 
ing  officials  is  certainly  a  radical  step.  Of 
course  it  is  not  unprecedented,  as  we  have 
frequently  seen  the  presidents  of  corpora¬ 
tions  shorn  of  their  active  duties,  as  such, 
and  placed  in  charge  of  properties  under 
their  control  as  receivers,  officers  of  the  U. 
S.  or  State  courts,  as  the  case  may  be.  Yet 
the  move  shows  increasing  Government 
control  of  public  utilities  and  as  such  will 
be  considered  especially  significant,  even  if 
many,  if  not  most,  of  the  presidents  are  re-' 
stored  to  authority  as  “chief  operating  offi¬ 
cials.”  Interest  also  is  taken  in  the  news 
from  the  headquarters  of  the  Railroad  Ad¬ 
ministration  with  reference  to  equipment 
and  maintenance  allowance  for  the  chief 
railway  lines.  This  is  something  in  which 
the  coal  trade  is  directly  concerned  and 
the  vastness  of  the  amounts  clearly  sub¬ 
stantiates  what  we  have  so  often  said  with 
reference  to  the  great  requirements  of  the 
roads. 

In  this  connection  the  students  of  de¬ 
velopments  will  always  have  recourse  to 
the  familiar  statement  of  the  late  James  J. 
Hill  with  reference  to  the  vast  capital  re¬ 
quired  for  the  proper  sustenance  of  railroad 
facilities.  As  so  often  occurs,  Hill  was  a  bit 
ahead  of  his  time  and  his  prophetic  words 
fell,  in  too  many  instances,  upon  deaf  ears. 
Now  the  need  of  the  improvements  that  he 
referred  to  is  clearly  recognized  and  the 
results  will  be  apparent  in  the  future,  even 
if  comparatively  little  can  be  done  under 


the  stress  of  present  circumstances  to  save 
the  day  for  the  season  of  1918. 

Another  interesting  point  is  the  opening 
of  the  convention  season.  While  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  not  as  elaborate  as  it  has  been  in 
other  years  when  travel  was  more  easily 
accomplished,  the  retail  convention  at  At¬ 
lantic  City  this  week,  the  operators’  con¬ 
vention  at  Philadelphia  next  week  and  the 
jobbers’  convention  at  Buffalo  the  week  fol¬ 
lowing,  are  bound  to  develop  interesting  re¬ 
sults.  Here  are  three  giant  organizations 
tormed  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  trade. 
All  branches  of  the  coal  industry  can  now 
feel  better  assured,  we  believe,  that  their 
very  existence  will  not  be  threatened  by 
new  rules,  regulations  and  edicts,  promul¬ 
gated  with  insufficient  consideration.  Each 
of  the  three  bodies  has  already  planned  to 
co-operate  with  the  national  or  local  au¬ 
thorities,  to  tender  the  services  of  the  re¬ 
tailer,  the  operator  or  the  jobber,  as  the  case 
may  be,  and  yet  at  the  same  time,  we  may 
be  sure,  they  will  keep  an  eye  on  develop¬ 
ments,  with  a  view  to  protecting  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  constituency  that  they  serve. 
Many  features  have  developed  of  late  which 
show  the  broadening  of  the  official  view  at 
Washington  and  there  are  many  who  con¬ 
sider  that  with  such  help  and  consideration 
as  will  eliminate  the  spirit  of  hostility  which 
prevailed  in  some  quarters  a  year  or  more 
ago,  the  trade  will  be  in  much  better  con¬ 
dition  than  ever  before,  despite  any  tem¬ 
porary  draw-backs  that  may  be  experi¬ 
enced. 

The  trade  in  this  part  of  the  country  con¬ 
tinues  to  suggest  that  the  soft  pedal  be  kept 
on  “Coal-  Week”  arrangements  contem¬ 
plated  for  the  early  June  days.  There  is  no 
need  to  stir  up  interest  in  coal  buying  in 
this  part  of  the  country  but  doubtless  the 
plan  will  be  developed  in  the  Middle  West 
and  beyond  where  early  purchasing  of  coal 
has  not  been  given  much  consideration  as 
a  general  thing  heretofore,  but  with  so 
many  firms  swamped  with  orders,  some¬ 
times  reporting  that  they  are  months  behind 
in  the  supplying  of  their  trade,  it  is  evident 
that  nothing  is  needed  to  arouse  interest  in 
the  distribution  of  coal  at  retail  hereabouts. 
Of  course,  this  is  an  unusual  condition  to 
prevail  at  this  time  of  the  year  but  unusual 
conditions  have  been  the  order  of  the  day 
for  months  past,  and  we  may  even  turn 


back  and  see  that  at  this  time  in  1917  the 
demand  for  domestic  tonnage  was  particu¬ 
larly  strong,  to  say  nothing  of  the  ever- 
pressing  demand  for  bituminous  coal,  buy¬ 
ers  taking  more  and  more  tonnage  ever 
since  the  declaration  of  war.  In  some  quar¬ 
ters  there  is,  indeed,  a  spirit  of  apprehension 
as  to  the  moving  forward  of  fall  and  winter 
demands  but  it  is  hoped  that  by  a  continued 
healthy  movement  throughout  the  summer 
conditions  may  not  develop  in  so  serious 
a  form  as  some  anticipate. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  much  could  be  ac¬ 
complished  if  more  help  could  be  secured  in 
the  breakers.  The  number  of  anthracite 
miners  has  not  been  materially  reduced  but 
not  only  has  there  been  a  great  curtailment 
of  the  available  supply  of  labor  for  inside 
and  outside  work,  but  many  of  the  men  and 
boys  secured  to  fill  such  places  have  been 
green  hands  who  could  not  be  counted  as 
equivalent  to  experienced  workers.  Hence 
at  anthracite  and  bituminous  mines  there  is 
difficulty  in  securing  the  shipment  of  clean 
coal.  It  is  not  so  feasible  to  enforce  dis¬ 
cipline  as  has  been  the  case  in  earlier  days. 
It  seems  impossible  to  get  the  miners  to 
clean  the  coal  inside  as  it  should  be  cleaned 
and  hence,  speaking  of  the  situation  as  a 
whole,  and  realizing  that  there  are  excep¬ 
tions  to  all  rules,  there  'is  a  very  consider¬ 
able  additional  tonnage  shipped  to  market 
which  really  does  not  help  anyone,  utilizing 
railroad  equipment  unnecessarily  and  de¬ 
veloping  poor  results  in  the  boiler  room  and 
household  stove.  The  “Clean  Coal”  cam¬ 
paign  which  was  put  forward  under  official 
auspices  some  months  ago  might  well  be 
revived,  for  certainly  it  would  meet  with 
hearty  support  by  the  great  bulk  of  the  pro¬ 
ducers  who  are  willing  and  anxious  to  serve 
the  public  to  the  best  of  tffeir  ability. 

It  is  disappointing  to  learn  that  railway 
fuel  prices  have  not  been  definitely  settled 
in  all  quarters.  This  is  quite  a  deterring 
influence  in  the  proper  progress  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  for  while  large  consumers  in  the 
Middle  West  have  made  arrangement  to 
take  in  tonnage  during  the  summer  they 
have  not  in  many  cases  found  it  expedient 
to  arrange  for  such  stocks  as  will  carry 
them  through  the  fall  and  winter  also. 
Meanwhile  railroads  have  not  been  doing 
the  usual  amount  of  stocking,  because  of 
the  uncertainty  of  prices,  and  as  soon  as 
definite  prices  are  announced  it  is  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  they  will  commence  to  buy 
heavily.  Then  the  large  commercial  con¬ 
sumers  will  find  it  more  difficult  than  ever 
to  secure  tonnage  at  a  time  when  they 
must  depend  on  long  hauls  over  the  rail¬ 
roads,  movement  over  which  is  interrupted 
by  bad  weather  conditions. 

'At  tidewater  receipts  of  anthracite  are 
lighter  than  they  have  been  and  a  great 
deal  of  the  tonnage  is  of  the  steam  sizes. 
A  great  many  dealers  report  being  short  of 
domestic  coal  and  where  reductions  in 
prices  have  not  been  made  to  the  usual  ex¬ 
tent  this  summer  it  is  pointed  out  that  the 
shortage  of  supply  holds  the  costs  of  the 
distributor  to  a  higher  figure  than  usual 
because  of  the  greater  over-head  expense 
per  ton.  In  some  quarters  it  is  asserted 
that  even  a  very  large  increase  in  output 
would  not  help  materially  for  stocks  of 
hard  coal  have  been  so  greatly  reduced,  if 
not  eliminated,  that  there  is  nothing  like 
the  customary  condition  at  this  time  of  the 
vear. 
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Trade  Conditions  at  New  York. 

Tidewater  Receipts  of  Anthracite  Much  Lighter  Than  a  Month  Ago  —  Lines  Being  More 
Tightly  Drawn  Against  Non-Essential  Users  of  Bituminous. 


Tidewater  receipts  of  anthracite  are  on  a  decidedly 
lighter  scale  than  a  month  ago,  and  the  consensus 
of  opinion  in  trade  circles  is  that  an  unusually 
large  percentage  of  the  total  consists  of  steam  sizes. 
Certain  it  is  that  local  dealers  are  not  getting  enough 
domestic  coal  to  enable  them  to  make  much  head¬ 
way  toward  stocking  up  their  customers.  At  the 
same  time  the  market  for  steam  sizes  does  not  show 
the  degree  of  relaxation  that  was  generally  expected 
to  develop  at  about  this  time.  Culm  is  the  only  size 
which  is  freely  offered,  and  even  that  is  well  taken 
when  the  shipper  is  in  a  position  to  supply  bitumi¬ 
nous  to  mix  with  it.  Barley  is  fairly  easy,  but  buck¬ 
wheat  and  high  grade  rice  are  still  very  tight. 

The  absorptive  capacity  of  the  anthracite  market  is 
such  that  even  a  very  large  increase  in  output  would 
do  little  toward  relieving  the  pressure  for  domestic 
sizes  unless  continued  over  a  period  of  many  months. 
As  such  a  development  is  conceded  to  be  beyond  the 
realms  of  possibility,  the  collieries  having  all  they 
can  do  to  maintain  their  present  rate  of  production 
with  the  curtailed  labor  supply,  the  only  course  left 
is  to  so  regulate  the  distribution  that  each  com¬ 
munity  obtains,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  its  pro-rata 
share  of  an  inadequate  supply. 

This  is  by  no  means  an  easy  task,  for  the  growth 
of  war  industries  has  led  to  such  a  shifting  of 
population  in  eastern  territory,  where  upwards  of 
75  per  cent,  of  the  anthracite  output  is  consumed, 
as  seriously  to  impair  for  present-day  purposes  the 
value  of  data  relating  to  the  1916  and  1917  distribu¬ 
tion.  To  get  at  the  facts  with  regard  to  population 
changes  is  the  most  serious  problem  confronting  the 
Fuel  Administration’s  anthracite  committee  which  is 
directing  the  hard  coal  distribution.  In  the  absence 
of  exact  statistics,  such  as  will  not  be  available  until 
the  next  Government  census  is  taken  in  1920,  the 
committee  has  to  rely  upon  unofficial  information 
obtained  from  retail  dealers  and  local  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Fuel  Administration. 

The  basis  for  such  information  is  the  number  of 
orders,  or  applications,  on  file  in  retail  offices.  If 
every  user  of  domestic  anthracite  would  fill  out  a 
blank  showing  how  much  coal  he  thinks  he  will  need 
to  carry  him  through  the  winter,  the  authorities 
would  be  in  a  position  to  judge  with  fair  accuracy 
as  to  the  relative  needs  of  different  towns  and  cities. 
The  coal  problem  would  not  be  solved,  of  course,  but 
it  would  be  a  long  step  nearer  a  solution. 

Therefore,  every  retailer  owes  it  to  himself  and 
to  his  customers  to  see  that  the  latter  get  their  ap¬ 
plications  in  without  delay.  In  ninety-nine  cases  out 
of  a  hundred  he  is  now  getting  more  orders  than 
coal,  but  that  should  not  deter  him  from  prodding 
into  action  buyers  who  have  not  already  ordered. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  gefting  more  orders  in  the 
ordinary  commercial  'sense,  but  of  getting  informa¬ 
tion  for  the  guidance  of  those  who  are  to  decide 
whether  his  allotment  is  to  be  increased  or  cut  down. 
The  decision  will  depend  quite  as  much  on  what  his 
order  books  4how  as  on  how  much  tonnage  he  han¬ 
dled  a  year  or  two  years  ago. 

The  Bituminous  Trade. 

The  bituminous  situation  closely  resembles  the 
anthracite  in  the  sense  that  there  is  not  enough  ton¬ 
nage  to  go  around  and  is  not  apt  to  be.  But  there 
is  this  important  difference  between  the  two  branches 
of  the  coal  industry:  All  domestic  users  of  anthra¬ 
cite  are  on  the  same  footing  in  the  eyes  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  are  to  be  treated  alike  so  far  as  it  is 
humanly  possible  to  attain  impartiality,  while  bitu¬ 
minous  consumers  are  classified  according  to  their 
importance  in  the  war  program. 

Those  in  the  most  essential  class  have  had  their 
problem  solved  for  them,  to  a  large  extent,  by  the 
Fuel  Administration  and  the  War  Industries  Board. 
They  have  been  placed  on  the  preferential  list  and 
will  receive  coal  enough  for  their  requirements  in 
all  probability.  But  the  so-called  non-essential  in¬ 
dustries,  as  well  as  those  occupying  a  middle  ground 
between  essential  and  non-essential,  are  in  a  different 
position. 


The  whole  tendency  is  to  draw  the  lines  tighter 
against  the  delivery  of  coal  to  less  important  con¬ 
sumers  until  the  needs  of  those  on  the  preferred  list 
have  been  taken  care  of  in  full.  Only  a  few  days 
ago  bituminous  shippers  were  officially  notified  that 
the  order  to  give  priority  in  shipments  to  industries 
on  preference  list  No.  1  and  on  requisitions  issued 
by  the  Fuel  Administration  must  be  strictly  observed. 
Warning  was  given  that  shipments  going  forward  to 
consumers  not  on  the  list  would  be  diverted  and 
reconsigned. 

Not  only  does  this  impose  a  handicap  on  the  ordi¬ 
nary  run  of  manufacturers  not  engaged  on  Govern¬ 
ment  work,  but  adds  to  the  difficulties  of  the  jobbers 
by  making  it  harder  to  obtain  coal.  It  is  difficult 
enough  for  them  to  get  their  orders  accepted  at  the 
mines;  it  is  still  more  difficult  to  obtain  shipments 
on  the  orders  when  they  finally  are  placed,  and  even 
when  the  order  has  been  accepted  and  the  tonnage 
loaded  and  shipped  there  is  still  a  strong  possibility — 
amounting  almost  to  a  probability — that  the  coal  will 
he  reconsigned  by  the  order  of  some  Government 
agency,  so  that  the  jobber  is  deprived  of  his  profit. 

Reports  from  Central  Pennsylvania  indicate  some 
slight  increase  in  car  supply,  and  this  is  reflected  in 
heavier  dumpings  -over  the  New  York  harbor  piers, 
as  shown  by  the  details  printed  below. 

With  few  exceptions,  the  railroads  are  taking  only 
about  enough  coal  for  current  use  while  waiting  for 
a  final  settlement  of  the  price  question.  When  this 
uncertainty  is  ended  it  is  expected  the  roads  will 
begin  stocking  on  a  heavy  scale,  as  was  the  case  last 
summer,  thereby  adding  to  thp  troubles  of  commer¬ 
cial  users  who  are  also  bent  on  accumulating  re¬ 
serves.  At  the  same  time  the  air  will  be  cleared, 
and  operators  who  claim  they  have  been  holding  off 
on  closing  contracts  until  they  know  where  they 
stand  in  the  matter  of  supplying  fuel  coal  to  the 
carriers  may  be  more  disposed  to  obligate  themselves 
for  future  deliveries  on  commercial  orders. 

Coal  Business  of  New  York  Harbor. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  number  of  cars 
of  anthracite  and  bituminous  handled  over  all  the 
railroad  coal  piers  in  New  York  harbor  for  several 
days  past,  as  reported  by  the  Regional  Director  Gen¬ 
eral  of  Railroads. 


Date. 

Anthracite. 

Bituminous. 

May  9 . 

.  1,113 

1,010 

May  10 . 

.  1.082 

833 

May  11 . 

.  1,143 

970 

May  12 . 

.  329 

418 

May  13 . 

.  1,245 

949 

May  14 . 

.  1,124 

1,092 

May  15 . 

.  893 

1.081 

May  16 . 

.  1,018 

1,076 

May  17 . 

.  990 

871 

May  18 . 

.  935 

1,185 

May  19 . 

.  142 

371 

May  20 . 

.  1,159 

1,122 

May  21 . 

.  993 

868 

Mav  22 . 

.  976 

Weekly  Record. 

1,177 

April  18-24  .... 

.  7,898 

6,014 

April  25-May  1. 

.  6,9 68 

6,065 

May  2-8 . 

.  7,246 

6,304 

May  9-15  . 

.  6.929 

6,353 

Mav  16-22  . 

.  6,213 

6,670 

One  of  the  most  important  coal  mining  develop¬ 
ments  to  be  put  under  way  in  Alabama  for  some  time 
past  is  that  of  the  Railway  Fuel  Co.  at  Parrish,  a 
point  in  Walker  County  40  miles  west  of  Birming¬ 
ham.  This  concern  is  a  subsidiary  of  the  Southern 
Railway  Co.,  and  was  organized  about  a  year  ago  to 
open  up  a  3,000-acre  tract  to  furnish  fuel  coal  to  the 
railroad.  The  mine  now  has  an  output  of  between 
200  and  300  tons  a  day,  and  it  is  planned  to  increase 
this  to  at  least  3,000  tons  daily  as  rapidly  as  the  de¬ 
velopment  work  can  be  carried  on. 


Central  Pennsylvania  Situation. 


Improvement  in  Car  Supply  Conditions  —  Many 
Turn  to  Farm  Work. 

There  are  evidences  in  many  sections  of  this  dis¬ 
trict  of  an  improvement  in  car  supply  conditions. 
This  in  turn  is  giving  concern  with  many  thoughtful 
students  of  the  coal  trade  because  of  the  inability 
of  a  number  of  mines  to  load  daily  even  so  small 
a  percentage  of  their  rating  as  40  per  cent.  On  the 
East  end  of  the  Pittsburgh  Division  of  the  P.  R.  R. 
frequently  referred  to  of  late  where  the  straight 
pro-rata  car  distribution  without  exception,  for  rail¬ 
road  fuel  or  otherwise,  has  maintained  since  April  1, 
many  mines  not  heretofore  favored  with  priority  or 
fuel  orders  have  been  unable  until  this  week  to  load 
the  40  per  cent  to  50  per  cent  available  during  that 
period.  In  other  words,  it  has  taken  them  about 
seven  weeks  to  bring  their  organization  up  to  a  50 
per  cent  basis. 

That  this  phase  of  the  situation  may  become  more 
pronounced  if  the  car  supply  continues  to  improve 
is  thought  to  be  sure  by  those  who  claim  that  the 
new  draft  is  drawing  heavily  from  the  ranks  of  the 
mine  employes,  and  the  draft  boards  when  appealed 
to  refuse  to  allow  exemptions  giving  no  considera¬ 
tion  to  the  essential  character  of  the  labor  they  are 
performing.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  a  large  number 
of  men  are  leaving  the  mines  for  the  farms,  whether 
with  a  view  to  outdoor  occupation  during  the  warm 
weather  or  with  the  hope  that  the  draft  boards  will 
pass  over  many  doing  farm  work  because  of  the 
country-wide  drive  to  plant  gardens  and  raise  food¬ 
stuffs,  is  a  question. 

In  the  Pittsburgh-Connellsville-Uniontown  dis¬ 
trict  the  embargo  against  eastbound  consignments 
on  coal  originating  on  or  moving  via  the  B.  &  O. 
Railroad  continues  in  force  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
that  territory  is  in  the  zone  from  which  the  eastern 
territory  is  supposed  to  be  permitted  to  draw  part  of 
its  supply.  This  with  the  continued  restriction  on 
box  cars,  of  which  class  of  equipment  only  20  per 
cent  is  permitted  for  eastbound  shipment  restricts 
materially  the  tonnage  that  might  otherwise  be 
moving  to  the  trestles  or  stocking  piles  of  the  indus¬ 
trial  establishments  east. 

About  Fifty  Per  Cent  Car  Supply. 

During  the  past  week  it  would  probably  be  fair 
to  state  the  general  car  distribution  for  eastbound 
movement  covering  both  open  tops  and  boxes  at 
50  per  cent.  This  figure  will  cause  some  to  wonder 
why  a  decided  increase  in  tonnage  is  not  coming 
forward  to  them,  therefore  an  analysis  of  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  available  tonnage  is  interesting,  and 
while  the  exact  figures  are  not  at  hand  the  following 
will  undoubtedly  be  found  quite  accurate — railroad 
fuel  50  per  cent,  bunker  requirements  25  per  cent, 
plants  in  list  No.  1  20  per  cent,  general  distribution 
5  per  cent;  the  5  per  cent  being  box  cars. 

An  excerpt  from  a  recent  communication  from  the 
district  representatives  of  the  Fuel  Administration 

reads . “producers  and  shippers  in  this 

“district  are  required  to  make  shipments  to  indus¬ 
tries  on  Preference  List  No.  1  and  on  requisitions 
"issued  by  the  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration  or  by  its 
“District  Representatives  until  such  industries  and 
“individual  plants  that  are  on  Preference  List  No.  1 

“are  supplied  with  the  necessary  coal . 

“Shipments  going  forward  outside  of  the  above  clas- 
“sification  will  be  diverted  and  reconsigned.” 

It  is  understood  that  generally  speaking  this  order 
does  not  apply  to  hox  cars.  Any  plant  not  on  the  list 
referred  to  nor  entitled  to  placement  thereon  should 
for  the  present  at  least  redouble  their  efforts  to 
secure  fuel  in  box  cars,  as  it  will  probably  consume 
considerable  time  to  supply  those  on  the  list  “with 
the  necessary  coal,”  a  large  addition  to  the  list  having 
been  published  about  the  middle  of  this  month. 

Complaints  are  heard  from  time  to  time  from 
concerns  having  trestles,  as  to  box  cars,  not  only  be¬ 
cause  of  the  additional  price  to  cover  cartage,  bht 
also  on  account  of  the  inconvenience  and  extra  ex¬ 
pense  in  unloading,  but  reflection  upon  the  percent¬ 
ages  shown  should  make  it  plain  that  those  shipping 
even  boxes  to  them  are  entitled  to  credit  for  secur¬ 
ing  it,  as  there  are  many  buyers  for  every  car. 

The  almost  daily  changes  in  the  coal  trade  condi- 
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tions  make  an  accurate  forecast  simply  a  guess, 
therefore  we  can  hut  hope  that  the  changes  of  the 
near  future  will  he  such  as  to  make  it  easier  for 
the  operator,  the  jobber  or  purchasing  agency  and 
the  consumer,  and  that  every  effort  will  be  con¬ 
tinued  by  all  concerned  to  get  forward  during  the 
period  of  easy  transportation  conditions  the  max¬ 
imum  possible  tonnage. 


Situation  at  Indianapolis. 

Retailers  and  Consumers  Taking  Coal  as  Fast 
as  They  Can  Get  It. 

Indiana  coal  operators  are  about  the  busiest  bees 
in  the  hive  of  humanity.  In  addition  to  looking  after 
their  business  and  getting  coal  for  the  impatient  re¬ 
tailer  and  the  consumers  in  general,  they  are  also 
trying  to  find  out  where  they  stand  with  the  fuel 
administration.  Conferences  at  Washington  are  as 
numerous  as  corns  under  a  tight  shoe  and  most 
1  .oosier  operators  have  to  get  in  on  them. 

However,  the  situation  in  general  is  clearing  up, 
according  to  word  from  the  leading  producers. 
Now.  it'  the  vexing  car  problem  was  solved  things 
would  go  along  smoothly.  The  lack  of  cars  is  the 
one  big  problem.  Some  mines  run  as  much  as  80 
per  cent.,  white  others  do  not  get  more  than  half 
time.  This  last  week  the  situation  has  improved 
slightly  and  much  coal  is  being  bought  for  storage, 
it  is  said.  Some  Indiana  companies  have  received 
fairly  large  storage  orders,  but  the  tonnage  move¬ 
ment  is  still  curtailed  by  lack  of  cars. 

One  southern  Indiana  company  reports  its  output 
sold  up  to  next  April  and  is  now  concentrating  all 
efforts  on  deliveries.  There  is  considerable  ton¬ 
nage  movement  on  the  rivers  at  this  time,  some  pro¬ 
ducers  tilling  Government  orders.  As  a  general  rule, 
retailers  have  not  been  able  to  store  within  50  per 
cent,  of  their  normal  storage. 

Railroads  Holding  Off. 

It  is  reported  in  some  of  the  bituminous  fields  of 
the  Middle  West  that  railroads  have  begun  taking 
storage  coal.  The  situation  in  Indiana  as  regards 
this  phase  of  the  business  has  not  been  so  satisfac¬ 
tory.  Railroads  in  most  cases  are  determined  to  buy 
coal  cheaper  than  the  Government  price  and  are 
making  no  effort  to  buy  at  present.  Operators  are 
outspoken  against  this  attitude  and  point  out  that  the 
railroads  next  winter  will  be  short  of  coal  and  com¬ 
mandeer  whatever  they  can  get  at  the  expense  of  the 
public.  However,  it  is  understood  -that  a  number  of 
conferences  have  been  held  in  Washington  regarding 
this  situation  and  a  solution  is  hourly  expected. 

Market  conditions  on  Indiana  coal  of  the  better 
grades  are  reported  excellent.  Some  Indiana  opera¬ 
tors,  however,  are  selling  screenings  15  cents  off. 

Indiana  producers  are  satisfied  now  that  consumers 
of  coal  in  this  State  at  least  will  have  to  be  contented 
almost  altogether  with  the  Hoosier  product,  as  there 
will  be  little  or  no  eastern  bituminous  in  this  market 
owing  to  the  zone  ruling.  As  a  result  there  is  a  big 
impetus  looked  for  when  storage  really  begins.  An¬ 
thracite  has  not  begun  to  move  into  the  Indiana  terri¬ 
tory  yet.  Anthracite  producers  do  not  care  to  risk 
sending  a  big  tonnage  into  this  territory  now,  as  all 
cars  are  needed  to  provide  for  the  eastern  market. 
However,  the  movement  of  hard  coal  to  this  State 
will  begin  when  the  East  has  been  taken  caie  of.  It 
is  understood  that  dealers  will  receive  approximately 
the  same  tonnage  they  received  last  year. 

Most  Indiana  operators  do  not  attempt  to  conceal 
their  gratification  over  the  resignation  of  Harry  lb 
Xims  from  the  Federal  Fuel  Administration.  Many' 
of  the  coal  men  felt  that  Nims  did  not  sense  the 
position  of  the  operators  and  they  have  long  wanted 
someone  who  really'  knows  something  about  the  coal 
business  to  take  up  their  troubles  with. 


Capt.  Baird  Halberstadt  is  diligently  serving  in 
the  office  of  Fuel  Administrator  of  Schuylkill  County. 
He  recently  ordered  back  to  the  mines  for  reprepara¬ 
tion  four  cars  of  anthracite,  and  upon  protest  his 
action  was  sustained  by  William  Potter,  State 
\dministrator. 


Boston  Market  Review. 


"Priorities”  Main  Subject  of  Trade  Talk— New  England  “Zoning”  Plan  Abandoned  for  Pres¬ 
ent— Hampton  Roads  Situation  Hopeless  from  Standpoint  of  Gain  Over 
1017 _ Anthracite  Without  Developments. 


Plain  statements  of  fact  to  the  gathering  of  textile 
manufacturers  May  16  gave  the  trade  some  concrete 
things  to  talk  about.  Mr.  Storrow,  speaking  offi¬ 
cially  for  the  Fuel  Administration,  pointed  out  the 
wide  discrepancy  between  his  estimate  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  requirements  and  the  figures  finally  accepted  by 
the  Shipping  Board,  and  again  the  further  sag  in 
tonnage  between  those  figures  and  probable  receipts, 
the  latter  being  based  on  what  was  actually  delivered 
the  first  third  of  the  calendar  year  and  the  amount  of 
carrying  space  likely  to  be  available.  The  fact  that 
the  New  England  railroads  would  be  doing  exceed¬ 
ingly  well  if  they  kept  up  to  last  year’s  mark  was 
also  deal  with,  Mr.  Storrow’s  address  providing  an 
excellent  background  for  the  terse  straight-to-the- 
point  remarks  of  Everett  Morss,  president  of  the 
Simplex  Wire  &  Cable  Co.,  and  a  member  of  the 
Priorities  Committee  of  the  \\  ar  Industries  Board. 
The  functions  of  the  latter  were  explained  and  Mr. 
Morss’  answer  to  the  question  whose  affair  it  was  to 
provide  coal  for  plants  not  working  on  war  orders 
showed  exactly  the  situation  at  Washington.  A 
manufacturer  must  have  a  priority  certificate  or  the 
Government  will  do  nothing  to  get  him  fuel,  unless 
and  until  activities  on  preference  list  No.  1  are  fully 
taken  care  of. 

Mr.  Morss  said  the  Government  was  going  to  be 
ruthless  about  priorities  in  coal  as  in  other  commodi¬ 
ties,  and  there  was  now  in  Washington  so  inflexible  a 
purpose  to  win  the  war  that  only  requirements  with 
a  direct  bearing  on  that  purpose  would  get  any  con¬ 
sideration.  Significant  confirmation  of  this  was  had 
the  same  day  when  announcement  was  made  through 
the  district  representatives  that  operators  and  ship¬ 
pers  effective  at  once  would  be  required  to  make 
shipments  only  to  activities  on  the  preferred  list,  and 
that  shipments  marked  for  consignees  not  in  that 
classification  would  be  reconsigned.  Certainly  this  is 
the  “strong  arm’’  and  New  England  buyers  are  not 
yet  alive  to  the  far-reaching  importance  of  the  order. 
Already  complaints  are  pouring  in  from  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  shoes,  of  paper,  and  scores  of  other  essential 
industries  whose  coal  has  been  diverted,  but  who  are 
not  in  the  preferred  class,  at  present. 

Storm  Expected  Shortly. 

One  can  form  some  idea  what  the  priorities  com¬ 
mittee  will  have  to  contend  with  the  next  few  weeks 
when  the  scope  of  this  action  is  understood.  It  has 
long  been  apparent  that  some  drastic  move  would 
have  to  be  ^ade  with  a  boat  shortage  from  Hampton 
Roads,  a  40@50  per  cent,  car-supply  on  the  B.  &  O.. 
and  only  a  million  tons  output  weekly  from  central 
Pennsylvania.  The  district  representatives  might  as 
Veil  get  ready  for  the  storm  which  will  very  shortly 
break  over  their  heads  when  the  “non-essentials  get 
busy. 

One  result  of  discussion  these  few  days  has  been 
the  renewed  demand  for  anthracite  steam  sizes  and 
culm.  May  1  to  19,  inclusive,  of  the  11,659  cars 
marked  “anthracite”  passing  the  New  England  gate¬ 
ways,  3,343  were  steam,  or  29  per  cent.  Inquiry  now 
develops  from  every  direction.  Buyers  who  would 
not  listen  a  fortnight  ago  are  now  most  insistent  to 
get  “trial  lots”  and  are  building  fast  on  their  hopes 
to  use  anywhere  from  25  to  75  per  cent,  in  connection 
with  bituminous.  A  lot  of  interesting  data  is  being 
assembled  and  the  fuel  authorities  make  no  bones  of 
advising  buyers  right  and  left  to  get  buckwheats,  etc., 
while  the  going  is  good.  The  demand  bids  fair  very 
soon  to  exceed  the  supply.  Companies  who  hereto¬ 
fore  have  been  lavish  with  their  culm  piles  are  now 
industriously  washing  and  separating  in  order  to  get 
full  value  for  each  size. 

Any  “zoning”  of  New'  England  territory  now  seems 
out  of  the  question.  The  discussion  was  based  on 
“extra”  tonnaee  that  would  come  via  Hampton 
Roads  when  the  promised  ships  kere  put  into  service. 
The  season  for  heavy  shipments  is  well  on  its  way 
and  instead  of  ships  there  has  been  a  shortage  of 
nearly  500  070  tons  monthly  as  compared  with  1917. 
Under  such  circumstances  to  say  that  a  point  40  miles 


inland  should  take  water  coal  will  not  put  fuel  under 
the  boilers  and  if  help  all-rail  were  not  extended 
this  year  as  last  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  many 
important  utilities  would  have  to  go  without. 

Less  Than  Normal  Stocks. 

So  far  as  New  England  railroads  are  concerned 
questions  of  supply  coal  are  also  likely  to  be  settled 
in  short  order.  Stocks  accumulated  during  March 
and  April  were  much  talked  about,  but  they  wrere 
really  less  than  what  was  normally  considered  a  safe 
margin.  It  is  difficult  today  even  for  the  fuel  au¬ 
thorities  to  extract  a  car  of  coal  from  any  of  the 
roads  and  one  of  the  latter  is  making  almost  weekly 
drafts  on  cargoes  arriving  here  for  the  different  dis¬ 
tributors. 

The  Hampton  Roads  situation  continues  the  de¬ 
spair  of  the  trade.  Under  the  system  recently  put 
into  effect  by  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange,  Poca¬ 
hontas,  New  River,  Tug  River,  and  practically  all  the 
other  grades  are  made  interchangeable  at  the  three 
piers.  In  other  words,  there  is  one  joint  pool  cover¬ 
ing  Hampton  Roads  shipments  and  the  system  of 
credits  is  so  complicated  and  is  so  frequently  far  re¬ 
moved  from  the  actual  volume  of  coal  available  that 
only  by  great  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  shippers 
are  serious  delays  avoided.  In  general,  pier  receipts 
are  in  excess  of  bottoms  waiting,  notwithstanding 
east-bound  shipments  from  both  smokeless  fields 
show  a  material  falling  off  from  a  year  ago. 

It  goes  without  saying  inquiry  is  most  active  in 
every  direction.  For  every  ship  at  the  disposal  of  the 
committee  under  Mr.  Storrow’s  chairmanship  there 
are  from  eight  to  twelve  applicants,  each  of  the  latter 
having  credits  at  Hampton  Roads.  The  effort  of 
small  manufacturers  to  pile  up  reserves  is  something 
beyond  belief  and  it  is  to  prevent  an  undue  supply 
reaching  any  one  consignee  that  the  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration  is  scrutinizing  the  distribution  of  every  cargo. 
Large  buyers  are  no  less  insistent,  but  apparently 
they  have  abandoned  hope  of  getting  coal  beyond 
their  requirements  from  week  to  week,  or  month  to 
month.  No  one  any  longer  takes  account  of  differen¬ 
tials;  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  extra  rail 
freight  are  being  spent  to  keep  coal  coming. 

The  strike  in  Broad  Top  causes  much  anxiety  in 
this  territory,  several  of  the  operations  being  owned 
here  and  many  important  industries  looking  to  them 
for  supply.  Inability  to  form  other  connections  un¬ 
der  present  conditions  creates  a  very  awkward  situa¬ 
tion  for  a  large  number  of  plants. 

Little  News  in  Anthracite. 

In  anthracite  there  is  little  news.  Shipments  from 
Philadelphia  are  somewhat  improved,  but  from  New 
York  the  movement  of  company  barges  is  less  regu¬ 
lar.  Retailers  are  frequently  asked  to  take  steam 
sizes  or  dock  screenings  a»  middling  high  prices  in 
the  same  cargoes  with  prepared  sizes  and  there  is  an 
increasing  tendency  of  companies  owning  barges  to 
insist  that  consignees  find  their  own  transportation. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  destinations  east  of  Bos¬ 
ton  where  extra  towing  expense  mounts  high.  It  is 
for  the  same  reason  that  one  of  the  companies  ad¬ 
vanced  its  rate  on  Boston  bound  barges  from  $1  to 
$1.50.  adding  25  cents  more  for  ports  between  Boston 
and  Portland. 

Retail  dealers  are  being  swamped  with  orders,  but 
taking  refuge  in  the  regulations  seem  quite  com¬ 
placent  about  accepting  requisitions  for  tonnage  far 
beyond  any  receipts  they  are  likely  to  get  between 
now  and  November  first.  The  two-thirds  rule  is  a 
great  invention. 


It  is  suggested  that  more  Central  Pennsylvania 
coal  should  be  sent  out  over  the  New  York  Central, 
in  view  of  the  congestion  on  the  Pennsylvania.  Even 
if  the  Reading  is  congested.  Central  Pennsylvania 
operators  say,  the  line  via  Albany  to  New  England 
is  capable  of  handling  much  more  tonnage  than  now 
goes  in  that  direction. 
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Conditions  at  Chicago. 


Central  and  Northern  Illinois  Operators  Again  Have 
Plenty  of  Orders. 

Chicago  coal  dealers  are  enjoying  a  good  business, 
but  theirs  is  not  an  enviable  lot,  particularly  in  the 
case  of  those  who  sell  to  householders  and  flat  own¬ 
ers.  The  papers  have  been  full  of  warnings  to  buy 
coal  early,  and  readers  have  rushed  almost  unani¬ 
mously  to  order  hard  coal,  and  on  finding  there  is 
none  in  the  market  they  want  to  know  why  the 
Government  should  say  “buy  coal"  when  there  is 
none  to  buy.  Those  who  formerly  used  Pocahontas, 
bombard  their  dealers  and  the  Fuel  Administration 
offices  with  arguments  showing  the  impossibility  of 
them  using  Illinois  coal.  It  is  up  to  the  dealers  to 
answer  their  arguments  and  qualify  as  heating  ex¬ 
perts  to  tell  them  how  to  burn  soft  coal  in  a  plant 
intended  for  smokeless. 

When  an  oversold'  condition  developed  in  the 
Southern  Illinois  field,  the  embarrassment  of  the 
dealers  was  increased.  The  Fuel  Administration  has 
under  consideration  an  order  reserving  Southern 
Illinois  coal  for  household  use  only.  Throughout  the 
State  there  is  a  demand  for  this  grade  to  take  the 
place  of  anthracite  and  smokeless,  and  some  of  the 
officials  believe  it  will  be  impossible  to  satisfy  the 
public  unless  the  industrials  that  have  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  using  this  better  quality  of  coal  are  shut 
off. 

A  pamphlet  giving  directions  on  storing  Illinois 
coal  without  danger  of  spontaneous  combustion  has 
just  been  issued  by  the  University  of  Illinois.  It  is 
available  for  dealers  to  distribute  to  customers  and 
will  be  used  in  a  campaign  by  the  State  Council  of 
Defense  to  stimulate  the  storage  movement. 

Some  of  the  mines  in  Central  and  Northern  Illinois 
have  been  complaining  about  a  lack  of  orders,  ac¬ 
cording  to.  reports  to  the  Fuel  Administration,  this 
being  an  immediate  effect  of  the  concentration  by 
the  buying  public  upon  the  Southern  Illinois  field. 
The  order  quoted  last  week  forbidding  Chicago  deal¬ 
ers  to  sell  this  grade  to  consumers  who  had  for¬ 
merly  bought  non-smokeless  eastern  bituminous  and 
Indiana  coal,  has  had  a  stimulating  effect  upon  the 
other  producing  centers  and  complaints  have  ceased. 
Dr.  F.  C.  Honnold,  the  District  Representative  of  the 
National  Fuel  Administration,  is  perfecting  his  or¬ 
ganization  and  will  soon  issue  frequept  comparative 
reports  on  coal  production  in  his  district.  He  is 
already  able  to  advise  purchasers  where  they  may 
go  to  get  prompt  delivery  of  orders. 

Anthracite  Shipments  Shut  Off. 

The  shipment  of  anthracite  to  this  market  is  still 
shut  off  and  no  information  has  been  received  as  to 
when  shipments  may  be  expected  to  be  resumed. 

Calculations  made  by  the  State  Fuel  Administration 
indicate  that  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1918,  the 
production  of  coal  in  Illinois  will  be  several  million 
tons  below  that  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1917. 
This  is  the  date  on  which  the  State  coal  report  closes 
its  books,  and  official  psoduction  figures  for  the  sim¬ 
ilar  period  many  years  back  are  available  for  com¬ 
parison. 

The  1917  report  showed  a  total  output  of  78,983,527 
tons— from  810  mines,  employing  80,893  men.  This 
was  an  increase  of  15,309,997  tons  over  the  previous 
year.  The  1917  period  covered  the  time  of  intense  ac¬ 
tivity  in  the  winter  and  spring  of  1916-17,  and  pre¬ 
ceded  the  assumption  of  control  over  the  fuel  industry 
by  the  Government.  As  the  figures  for  the  current 
year  will  be  taken  as  a  test  of  the  effect  of  Govern¬ 
ment  control  upon  production,  it  is  no  secret  that 
the  estimates  which  the  State  Fuel  Administration 
has  prepared  are  a  source  of  intense  disappointment 
to  the  Fuel  Administration  officers. 

The  production  promises  to  be  well  over  70,000,000 
tons,  it  is  said,  but  under  78,000,000.  The  slump  in 
production  in  April,  due  to  car  shortage,  threatened 
to  prevent  the  output  from  reaching  70,000,000,  but 
the  improvement  in  May  has  been  marked.  The  car 
placements  have  averaged  higher  even  than  last 
spring.  Rlame  for  the  poor  showing  under  the  first 
year  of  Government  control  is  placed  to  a  large 
extent  upon  the  extraordinary  weather  conditions 
of  last  winter. 


Trade  at  Pittsburgh. 


Car  Supply  Improves  to  80  Per  Cent  of  Requirements 
- — New  Schemes  for  Betterment  Planned. 

Pittsburgh,  May  23. — Market  conditions  in  the 
Pittsburgh  district  are  much  the  same  as  a  week  ago, 
with  one  exception,  and  that  is  that  the  car  supply 
is  decidedly  better  than  at  this  time  last  week.  Then 
50  per  cent,  might  have  been  considered  the  max¬ 
imum  while  today  the  railroads  have  on  hand  and  are 
furnishing  approximately  an  80  per  cent,  supply. 
This  enables  the  producing  companies  to  more  nearly 
meet  their  requirements  and  gives  the  trade  a  better 
outlook  for  the  near  future. 

The  shipment  of  coal  to  lower  lake  ports,  for  tran¬ 
shipment  to  the  head  of  the  lakes  has,  during  the 
week,  been  subject  to  a  change  of  rates  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Fuel  Administration.  Those  companies  that  have 
been  taking  advantage  of  the  rail  and  lake  rates,  now 
are  shipping  at  a  rate  on  parity  with  the  all-rail 
companies,  which  change  was  brought  about  by  the 
difficulty  in  getting  bottoms  for  the  tonnage  offered. 

Pittsburgh  operators  whose  mines  are  in  the  Con- 
nellsville  field,  and  who  are  manufacturing  coke, 
either  bee-hive  or  by-product,  have  been  looking  on 
the  world-  with  a  brighter  outlook  during  the  past 
week,  as  their  car  supply  has  been  much  better,  and 
they  are  able  to  produce  more  nearly  maximum  ton¬ 
nage.  The  demands  of  the  various  steel  companies 
for  fuel  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  war  materials,  has  been  one  of  the  factors 
that  have  spelled  better  car  supply  for  the  coke  man. 

The  railroad  situation  continues  to  be  one  of  per¬ 
plexity  to  the  coal  trade  in  this  district.  The  an¬ 
nouncement  by  the  Federal  Fuel  Administration  of 
a  new  regional  district  to  be  known  as  the  Alle¬ 
gheny  district,  was  read  with  avidity  today  by  the 
coal  trade.  Just  what  effect,  if  any,  it  will  have  on 
shipping  conditions,  remains  to  be  seen.  Under  the 
new  order,  all  the  railroads  leading  eastward  from 
Pittsburgh,  save  the  New  York  Central  Lines,  are  to 
be  included  in  the  new  district.  This  means  that 
the  Pennsylvania,  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  and  Western 
Maryland  roads,  which  ship  most  of  the  coal  to  the 
East  from  the  Pittsburgh  field,  will  have  a  new  head 
and  will  be  operated  under  his  direction. 

The  Railroad  Administration  has  decided  to  try 
another  new  scheme  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  that 
may  be  of  advantage  to  the  coal  trade  once  it  is 
in  full  operation.  This  is  the  pooling  of  all  less  than 
carload  shipments  of  freight,  and  the  holding  of  these 
shipments  until  full  cars  can  be  obtained;  that  is,  a 
full  carload  destined  for  one  point.  If  the  B.  &  O. 
and  the  P.  &  L.  E.  each  have  a  half-car  load  orig¬ 
inating  here  and  destined  for  Hartford,  the  two  ship¬ 
ments  will  be  loaded  on  one  car  and  forwarded  over 
the  Pennsylvania,  or  by  the  most  direct  route.  The 
reason  for  selecting  Pittsburgh  for  the  try-out  is  that 
the  congestion  is  greatest  here  and  the  best  oppor¬ 
tunity  is,  afforded  for  seeing  how  it  will  work.  Should 
the  scheme  prove  feasible,  it  is  probable  that  many 
cars,  suitable  for  shipment  of  coke  and  coal  would 
be  released  from  other  lines  of  traffic  and  diverted 
to  the  coal  trade. 

Informal  notice  had  been  given  that  the  wagon 
mines  of  the  Pittsburgh  district  would  have  to  regis¬ 
ter  with  the  Federal  Fuel  Administration,  but  it  was 
not  until  last  week  that  official  notice  was  given. 
Federal  Fuel  Administrator  D.  W.  Kuhn,  printed  a 
legal  advertisement  in  all  the  Pittsburgh  papers 
notifying  the  owners  of  these  mines  that  they  must 
register  with  his  office  not  later  than  Saturday,  May 
25,  in  order  to  continue  operations  legally. 

E.  K.  R. 


The  first  case  tried  in  the  Dauphin  County  Court 
under  the  so-called  “dockage  act"  of  1913,  which 
prohibits  the  docking  of  coal  miners  for  loafding  slaty 
coal,  resulted  in  a  verdict  being  awarded  at  Harris¬ 
burg  a  few  days  ago  to  three  employes  of  one  of  the 
large  anthracite  companies.  Counsel  for  the  defend¬ 
ant  contended  that  inasmuch  as  the  men  knew  it  was 
the  custom  of  the  corporation  to  dock  employes  for 
dirty  coal  and  had  received  pay  checks  covering 
dockage  without  protest,  the  miners  had  accepted  the 
company’s  custom,  but  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  for 
the  men. 


Trade  Conditions  in 

Baltimore  Market. 


Retailers  Complain  Against  Official  Urging  of  Coal 
Buying — Bituminous  Tonnage  Arriving 
Spasmodically. 

In  the  midst  of  the  summer  weather  the  coal  trade 
here  is  facing  such  a  bustle  as  was  never  before  in 
evidence  in  the  closing  days  of  May.  This  does  not 
mean  that  the  bustle  is  caused  by  heavy  receipts  of 
coal  in  this  city  or  by  the  work  of  distribution,  the 
activity  being  confined  to  making  existing  supplies 
and  near  prospects  fit  an  ever-growing  consump¬ 
tion  need.  In  the  early  days  of  the  spring  and  sum¬ 
mer  season  the  principal  interest  hinges  on  anthra¬ 
cite.  This  is  due  to  a  number  of  causes,  some  imme¬ 
diate  and  some  in  prospect,  but  all  bearing  on  im¬ 
mediate  effect. 

On  the  one  hand  the  Federal  Fuel  Administration, 
backed  by  the  local  Government  distribution  official¬ 
dom,  keeps  stirring  up  the  domestic  consumer  with 
the  talk  of  need  for  getting  coal  stored  at  once. 
Posters  have  been  sent  to  some  sections  urging  im¬ 
mediate  buying.  The  public  has  poured  in  on  the 
coal  men  in  droves  hitherto  undreamed  of,  firmly 
convinced  that  the  dealers  must  have  the  coal  to 
deliver  at  once  because  the  Government  is  urging 
all  to  get  their  coal  now,  and  determined  not  to  be 
caught  as  so  many  thousands  were  caught  last  winter. 

Meanwhile  the  plan  for  a  national  coal  order  week 
early  in  June  but  further  adds  to  the  flames  of  pub¬ 
lic  desire  for  immediate  coal.  Several  prominent 
coal  men  here  told  your  correspondent  that  they  had 
reached  a  point  where  their  books  were  so  crowded 
with  orders  that  they  did  not  dare  promise  any  more 
deliveries  before  next  winter,  and  were  even  making 
those  a  matter  of  “if  possible.” 

Two-Thirds  Rule  Applied. 

This  is  the  condition  despite  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
general  disposition  to  stick  closely  to  the  schedule  of 
delivering  but  two-thirds  of  the  needs  of  consumers 
at  this  time  or  during  the  present  summer  and  early 
fall.  The  situation  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  a  num¬ 
ber  of  consumers  who  failed  to  get  a  promise  of 
immediate  or  early  delivery  have  appealed  to  the 
Fuel  Administrator  or  to  the  officials  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  Retail  Coal  Exchange.  At  the  Exchange  offices 
the  consumers  are  advised  not  to  get  excited  over 
the  situation,  but  to  file  orders  with  their  dealers 
and  hope  for  a  delivery  of  at  least  part  of  their  coal 
— enough  to  ke^p  them  from  discomfort  until  their 
full  orders  can  be  filled  at  various  times  during  the 
coming  winter. 

At  the  present  time  the  coal  dealers  all  say  that 
the  receipts  are  extremely  light  for  this  period,  and  a 
number  of  the  smaller  ones  complain  that  they  are 
practically  frozen  out.  The  situation — especially  the 
prospect  of  a  greater  consumption  need  of  hard  coal 
with  a  delivery  here  by  fall  at  present  rate  of  re¬ 
ceipts  far  below  real  necessities — has  stirred  the 
Maryland  Fuel  Administration  to  several  confer¬ 
ences  and  communications  with  the  anthracite  dis¬ 
tributing  committee  in  Pennsylvania.  Facts  concern¬ 
ing  consumption  needs  here  were  advanced  and 
modifications  of  shipments  arranged,  which  it  is 
hoped  will  bring  relief  to  this  section. 

Meanwhile  the  bituminous  supply  situation  here  is 
having  its  ups  and  downs.  One  day  there  is  a  pretty 
good  supply,  both  by  release  of  direct  consignments 
that  have  become  jammed  behind  other  freight  at 
junction  points,  and  by  diversions  to  this  region  be¬ 
cause  of  congestion  on  roads  northward.  Then  will 
come  a  day  or  so  of  poor  receipts  during  which  the 
Fuel  Administrator  is  begged  for  coal  and  the  fuel 
men  here  who  are  co-operating  personally  with  his 
staff  are  hard  put  to  meet.  The  entire  situation  is 
an  exemplification  of  the  fact  that  the  consuming  in¬ 
dustrial  world  is  growing  more  and  more  to  rely  on 
frequent  receipts  of  small  quantities  of  coal  than  on 
storage  of  considerable  quantities.  Except  for  pref¬ 
erential  work  plants  there  would  be  no  possibility 
of  storing  any  considerable  amount  of  coal  under 
present  traffic  conditions,  and  even  the  latter  may  find 
it  hard  to  lay  aside  any  large  stocks  for  the  coming 
winter  season.  W.  H. 
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Conditions  at  Buffalo. 


Bituminous  Supply  Is  Ample  for  Present  Needs — 
Vnthracite  Receipts  Largely  Chestnut. 

The  complaint  of  the  bituminous  shippers  this 
week  is  that  cars  are  growing  so  hard  to  get  that  the 
other  difficulties  ate  made  small  in  comparison. 
Some  districts  are  putting  bituminous  into  box  cars 
and  the  consumers  will  soon  be  eager  for  it  in  that 
equipment  if  the  car  shortage  continues.  However, 
as  it  is.  the  supply  is  pretty  good  in  most  districts 
covered  by  this  market.  A  report  went  out  a  few 
days  ago  that  the  overstock  in  nearby  parts  of  Can¬ 
ada  was  running  down  fast  and  would  soon  disap¬ 
pear,  but  that  is  now  denied  by  local  shippers  who 
have  branch  offices  in  Toronto.  They  say  that  they 
are  selling  very  little  coal  there  now  and  that  the 
demand  will  not  be  good  till  much  less  is  held  there, 
either  waiting  for  a  market  or  in  consumers’  ha»ds. 

The  fact  is  that  the  big  profits  that  some  shippers 
went  after  in  Canada  have  materialized  in  only  a 
small  way.  A  few  got  them,  the  others  either  lost 
what  they  had  made  by  paying  demurrage  or  have 
failed  to  get  much  of  a  hold  of  any  sort  on  that  mar¬ 
ket.  Sales  are  about  as  slow'  there  as  they  are  here. 
The  Buffalo  district  proper  has  been  quiet  all  the 
spring.  While  there  wras  next  to  no  report  of  ac¬ 
cumulation  in  cars,  it  was  mainly  because  the  coal 
was  sent  further  on  if  it  did  not  sell  here.  Down 
the  State  the  situation  is  easy.  The  demand  is  mod¬ 
erate  and  the  supply  has  not  been  excessive. 

Consumers  Not  Stocking  Up. 

The  fact  is  that  consumers  could  not  he  induced 
to  stock  up  ,to  any  great  extent.  They  were  told 
that  fall  would  soon  be  here  and  then  they  would  be  in 
the  same  condition  that  they  were  last  fall,  hut  the 
weather  came  warm  early  and  all  anxiety  dropped 
off.  ’Why  lay  out  money  now  and  have  it  tied  up  all 
summer  when  prices  were  fixed  and  coal  seemed  to 
he  plenty?  So  the  shipper  has  been  cornered  in 
even-  direction.  If  he  is  a  “mere”  jobber,  he  has  to 
sell  the  coal  before  he  dares  to  buy  it,  for  consign¬ 
ment  cars  are  out  of  the  question  now.  Not  only  is 
reconsignment  out  of  date,  but  a  shipper  knows  that 
a  touch  of  demurrage  would  cut  out  his  little  15  cents 
profit  in  a  jiffy,  and  operators  are  about  as  in¬ 
different  as  they  w'ould  be  if  the  consumers  lived 
next  door.  All  that  the  jobber  can  do  now  is  to  sell 
what  little  he  can.  Make  it  meet  expenses  if  pos¬ 
sible.  and  wait.  Conditions  will  change  some  time. 

As  to  bituminous  prices,  the  Government  figures 
prevail  with  no  reported  attempts  to  evade  them. 
Allegheny  Valley  thin  vein  sells  at  $4.45  net,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  lump  at  $4.25,  mine-run  at  $4,  and  slack  at 
$3.75  f.  o.  b.  Buffalo.  Bessemer  commands  mostly 
Pittsburgh  prices,  according  as  it  runs  into  one  or  the 
other  class,  and  Ohio  No.  8  does  not  get  here  any 
more. 

In  the  anthracite  trade  the  difficulty  locally  is  that 
about  everything  is  chestnut,  so  that  the  consumer 
who  wants  larger  sizes  is  in  doubt  whether  to  pay 
the  extra  price  for  what  he  does  not  really  w'ant  or 
take  chances  and  wait.  Consumers  who  use  chest¬ 
nut  that  the  driver  can  spout  into  their  bins  grumble 
at  having  to  pay  an  even  $9  for  it.  but  they  do  not 
hesitate.  Canada  is  clamoring  for  coal  as  fiercely  as 
ever  and  getting  a  little. 

Shipments  by  lake  for  the  week  were  102,700  tons, 
clearances  being  divided  between  Duluth  and  Su¬ 
perior,  28,600  tons;  Chicago,  50,550  tons;  Green  Bay. 
7.500  tons;  Milwaukee,  7,000  tons;  Shebovgan.  3.000 
tons;  Marquette,  3,000  tons:  Hubbell,  2,500  tons: 
Marinette.  550  tons.  Rates  are  quiet  and  unchanged. 


Situation  at  Minneapolis-St.  Paul. 

Soft  coal  is  coming  to  the  Lake  Superior  docks  in 
fair  quantities,  but  the  hard  coal  movement  so  far 
has  been  very  small.  It  has  been  hoped  that  there 
would  be  a  qjiick  movement  this  season,  so  as  to  make 
sure  that  the  fall  rush  to  other  sections  would  find 
the  Northwest  out  of  the  way,  but  May  is  more  than 
two-thirds  gone,  and  the  early  opening  of  navigation 
has  availed  but  little.  The  causes  for  the  delay  have 
been  principally  lack  of  cars  at  the  mines,  as  before, 
but  this  will  not  help  the  Northwest  any  in  the  future, 


for  other  sections  closer  to  the  point  of  production 
will  be  urging  their  needs,  and  delivery  will  be  sim¬ 
pler  than  to  this  section. 

Representatives  handling  the  distribution  of  fuel 
for  the  Northwest  will  do  all  that  they  can  to  urge 
delivery  here  as  soon  as  possible,  and  there  still  re¬ 
mains  much  better  opportunity  for  getting  early  de¬ 
livery  than  existed  a  year  ago,  but  to  have  lost  a 
month  of  navigation  through  lack  of  cars  is  to  say 
the  least,  irritating. 

Retail  matters  in  the  Twin  Cities  continue  very 
unsettled.  Some  progress  has  been  made  in  that  a 
protest  has  been  filed  with  the  Fuel  Administrator 
against  the  margins  allowed  and  the  question  is  being 
reopened.  The  Advisory  Committee  from  the  local 
civic  associations  has  individually  stated,  through 
several  members,  that  perhaps  the  question  was  not 
at  completely  considered  as  it  should  have  been,  so 
that  a  fair  hearing  seems  assured. 

Rail  conditions  in  the  Northwest  are  as  good  as 
could  be  expected.  So  far  as  local  shipping  is  con¬ 
cerned,  there  is  little  difficulty,  but  cars  continue  to 
be  scarce  through  having  been  sent  East  and  not 
returned,  either  the  original  cars  or  through  ex¬ 
changes,  and  with  limited  demands  upon  the  rail 
traffic  for  cars  now,  there  is  no  trouble  in  handling 
freight,  but  with  heavier  tonnage,  there  will  be  in¬ 
creased  pressure  and  greater  trouble.  However, 
shippers  feel  that  real  progress  has  been  made,  for 
freight  comes  through  from  the  East  in  nearly  nor¬ 
mal  time.  Governmental  operation  is  slowly  working 
out  improvements,  and  may  be  expected  to  give  still 
greater  improvement  during  the  summer. 

The  lack  of  stocks  of  coal  make  the  urging  of  early 
buying  of  fuel  by  consumers  somewhat  of  a  farce. 
There  is  little  or  no  coal  available  in  the  Twin  Cities. 
The  docks  were  wholly  cleared  of  all  prepared  sizes 
and  so  have  only  what  has  come  forward  this  season 
with  which  to  meet  current  demands.  G.  A.  W. 


Situation  at  Columbus. 


Dealers  in  Market  for  Larger  Shipments — Domestic 
Demand  Continues  Good. 

The  coal  trade  in  central  Ohio  is  steady  in  every 
respect,  according  to  reports  from  operators  and 
shippers.  The  demand  for  all  grades  is  active  and 
the  movement  is  gradually  increasing  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  a  better  car  supply.  Consumers  are  now 
anxious  to  secure  surplus  stocks  with  the  result  that 
all  available  tonnage  is  quickly  snatched  up.  Domes¬ 
tic  demand  is  good  and  dealers  are  in  the  market 
for  larger  shipments.  On  the  whole  the  tone  of  the 
trade  is  good  and  it  is  believed  that  the  strength  will 
continue  for  some  time. 

Domestic  trade  is  quite  active  according  to  Colum¬ 
bus  dealers.  Placing  of  orders  on  the  part  of  private 
users  is  brisk  as  they  have  been  thoroughly  aroused 
by  the  repeated  warnings  through  public  prints. 
Some  of  the  consumers  have  been  waiting  for  Poca¬ 
hontas  and  West  Virginia  splints.  It  is  doubtful  if 
there  will  be  a  considerable  tonnage  coming  west¬ 
ward  from  the  Pocahontas  and  New  River  fields  for 
private  consumption. 

Retail  prices  are  firm  at  the  Government  levels  as 
follows :  Pocahontas  lump  and  egg,  $6.45 ;  Poca¬ 
hontas  mine-run,  $6.20;  West  Virginia  splints,  lump 
and  egg,  $5.95;  mine-run,  $5.70;  Thin-vein  Hocking 
and  Pomeroy  lump  and  egg,  $5.95;  mine-run,  $5.70; 
Hocking  thick-vein,  lump  and  egg,  $5.60;  mine-run. 
$5.35.  Anthracite  is  quite  scarce  and  sells  about 
$11.50.  Domestic  coke  is  quoted  at  $11.40. 

Lake  Trade  Active 

The  lake  trade  is  showing  considerably  more  ac¬ 
tivity  as  the  season  advances.  All  of  the  docks  at 
the  lower  lake  ports  are  busy  places  and  every  effort 
is  being  made  to  get  a  larger  tonnage  to  the  North¬ 
west  early  in  the  season.  The  movement  of  boats  is 
progressing  satisfactorily  as  the  ore  movement  is  now 
good.  Reports  received  from  the  upper  docks  show 
that  very  little  lump  coal  has  been  carried  over  from 
last  year.  There  is  some  mine-run  and  slack  how¬ 
ever.  Dock  prices  are  strong  at  the  levels  fixed 
earlier  in  the  season.  Practically  all  intending  lake 
shippers  have  now  received  their  permits  from  the 
Ore  &  Coal  Exchange  at  Cleveland.  During  the  week 
ending  May  18,  the  H.  V.  docks  at  Toledo  handled 
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117,000  tons,  as  compared  with  118,000  tons  the  pre¬ 
vious  week.  The  total  handled  since  the  opening  of 
the  season  is  367,000  tons.  The  Toledo  &  Ohio 
Central  docks  during  the  same  week  loaded  64,000 
tons,  as  compared  with  47,000  tons  the  previous  week. 

Demand  for  steam  grades  is  strong  both  from  the 
larger  and  smaller  consumers.  The  larger  users  are 
now  trying  to  accumulate  stocks  in  order  to  be  on 
the  safe  side  if  a  fuel  shortage  comes.  The  small 
consumers  are  also  trying  to  get  something  ahead 
but  their  storage  space  is  generally  limited.  The 
demand  from  railroads  is  better  than  a  month  ago 
as  the  fuel  price  question  is  about  adjusted  at  the 
former  levels.  On  the  whole  the  steam  trade  is  one 
of  the  most  active  phases  of  the  trade  and  is  attract¬ 
ing  the  attention  of  shippers  as  well  as  producers. 

The  output  in  Ohio  fields  has  been  kept  at  a  high 
level  during  the  past  few  weeks.  This  is  true  more 
especially  of  the  Hocking  Valley  and  Pomeroy  dis¬ 
tricts  where  the  car  supply  has  been  quite  good.  It 
has  been  no  uncommon  thing  to  have  a  100  per  cent 
car  supply  reported  on  the  H.  V.  Ry.  Eastern  Ohio 
is  getting  along  better  in  the  way  of  production,  al¬ 
though  the  car  supply  is  not  what  might  be  desired. 
The  Crooksville  and  Cambridge  districts  are  showing 
up  well  in  the  tonnage  produced.  C.  W.  R. 


Trade  Conditions  at  Detroit. 


Scarcity  of  Anthracite  and  Domestic  Bituminous 

Worries  the  Retail  Trade. 

Scarcity  of  coal  for  domestic  use,  both  bituminous 
and  anthracite,  is  the  outstanding  feature  of  the 
market  in  Detroit  at  present.  While  the  Federal 
Fuel  Administrator  and  the  State  Administrator  are 
exhorting  household  consumers  to  buy  early  and 
stock  up  now  for  next  winter’s  requirements,  those 
who  attempt  to  follow  this  advice  are  meeting  with 
rather  negligible  success. 

At  no  time  this  year  has  there  been  an  adequate 
supply  of  anthracite.  With  low  temperatures  con¬ 
tinuing  well  into  the  middle  of  May,  many  house¬ 
holders  have  felt  it  necessary  to  continue  heating 
plants  in  operation,  if  not  continuously,  at  frequent 
intervals.  In  consequence  there  has  been  a  rather 
steady  demand  for  domestic  coal,  particularly  an¬ 
thracite,  as  most  of  the  heating  plants  are  designed 
■for  use  of  the  latter,  while  those  operating  them  are 
more  familiar  with  the  use  of  anthracite.  This  de¬ 
mand  has  to  a  large  degree  offset  the  amount  of 
anthracite  coming  to  Detroit  dealers. 

Receipts  continue  light  and  few  of  the  dealers  have 
any  more  than  a  few  tons  in  stock.  They  are,  of 
course,  unable  to  fill  orders  from  customers,  who  are 
now  urging  delivery  of  next  winter’s  fuel  supply. 
In  a  number  of  the  retail  yards,  the  policy  is  to 
decline  to  book  orders  for  anthracite,  when  coal  is 
not  at  hand  to  fill  the  order. 

Steam  Coal  Supply  Adequate. 

While  the  amount  of  steam  coal  arriving  in  De¬ 
troit  seems  to  meet  current  requirements  moderately 
well,  jobbers  and  wholesalers  say  there  is  a  de¬ 
ficiency  in  receipts  of  domestic  stock  which  is  pre¬ 
venting  the  retail  dealers  from  stocking  up  as  they 
should  be  doing.  Lump,  nut,  pea  and  slack  are  all 
short  on  supply,  while  run-of-mine  seems  to  be  the 
only  coal  that  is  arriving  with  any  degree  of  liberal¬ 
ity.  Expansion  of  the  lake  movement  is  counted  on 
to  increase  the  supply  of  slack.  The  volume  of  lake 
shipments  is,  however,  falling  below  expectations 
and  despite  the  plans  for  rushing  shipments  early  in 
the  season,  to  permit  diversion  of  coal  from  the 
lakes  to  all-rail  routes  before  the  coming  of  cold 
weather,  the  amount  loaded  is  falling  short  of 
1,000  000  tons  a  week. 

Deficiency  in  car  supply  also  is  a  factor  in  cutting 
shipments  to  Detroit,  as  railroad  equipment  is  being 
pressed  into  service  in  moving  coal  from  mines  to 
lake  loading  docks  and  in  the  transportation  of  ore 
from  docks  to  furnace  yards. 

Demand  for  steam  coal  continues  steady  and  con¬ 
sumers  are  taking  tonnage  as  rapidly  as  it  arrives. 
Though  rnost  of  the  coal  is  bought  for  current  needs, 
several  of  the  larger  consumers  of  steam  coal  are 
said  to  have  been  successful  in  getting  a  substantial 
reserve  stock.  J.  R.  E. 
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WEST  VIRGINIA  MINING  CONDITIONS. 

Charleston,  W.  Va.,  May  23. — There  was  a  most 
decided  slump  in  the  production  of  coal  in  several 
of  the  coal  fields  of  the  State  last  week  due  to  causes 
over  which  the  operators  had  no  control.  The  car 
supply  in  the  Fairmont  region  which  had  been  un¬ 
usually  good  for  the  last  month  was  most  discour¬ 
aging  except  on  the  first  and  last  days  of  the  week, 
averaging  for  several  days  about  one-third  the  num¬ 
ber  of  cars  to  which  the  region  was  entitled.  In 
the  New  River,  Winding  Gulf  and  Kanawha  dis¬ 
tricts  wrecks  and  power  failures  upset  all  the  plans 
of  operators  for  speeding  up  production. 

During  the  last  few  weeks  the  car  supply  in  the 
Kanawha  District  has  shown  much  improvement 
over  the  supply  in  April,  the  period  from  May  1  to 
May  16  showing  a  total  of  19,572  empties  received 
and  18,350  loads  delivered.  The  supply  of  cars  on 
Coal  River  for  two  days  last  week  was  shut  off 
however,  by  a  wreck  at  Huntington  which  also 
affected  other  parts  of  the  Kanawha  District. 

Power  distribution  by  the  Virginian  Power  Co. 
was  so  poor  during  a  part  of  last  week  that  opera¬ 
tors  in  all  this  section — the  New  River  field,  the 
Winding  Gulf  field  and  Kanawha  field — were  up 
in  arms,  the  New  River  Association  even  taking  the 
matter  up  with  Washington  through  the  secretary 
of  the  New  River  Association  who  sent  the  follow¬ 
ing  telegram  to  Federal  Fuel  Administrator  Gar¬ 
field:  “Coal  mines  in  the  New  River  and  Winding 
Gulf  districts  of  West  Virginia  idle  and  supply  of 
navy  and  bunker  coal  is  endangered.  Miners  com¬ 
pelled  to  climb  out  of  shafts  of  mines  and  mules  and 
horses  cannot  be  hoisted  out  of  shafts. 

“Reported  the  Virginian  Power  Co.  responsible  for 
closing  mines  by  their  failure  to  furnish  power  and 
to  keep  employed  sufficient  number  of  electricians  to 
equip  power  plant  on  account  of  refusal  to  pay  elec¬ 
tricians  more  than  $75  per  month.  Conduct  of  man¬ 
agement  of  the  Virginian  Power  Co.  is  an  outrage 
because  it  closes  the,  mines  and  denies  the  miners  an 
opportunity  to  work,  and  reduces  the  output  of  coal 
required  for  the  U.  S.  Navy  and  other  Governmental 
purposes.  Virginian  Power  Co.  has  been  granted 
two  ten  per  cent,  increases  in  their  rates  for  power 
supplied  to  the  coal  mines.’’ 

Operators  in  the  New  River  field  concur  in  saying 
that  power  from  the  plant  of  the  Virginian  com¬ 
pany  has  been  so  poorly  distributed  that  it  is  next 
to  impossible  to  keep  the  mines  in  that  section  going. 
Because  of  the  failure  to  furnish  power  as  the  result 
of  a  recent  breakdown,  miners  have  been  reluctant  to 
enter  the  mines  for  fear  of  having  no  way  of  getting 
out  in  case  there  should  be  a  power  failure  while 
they  were  at  work  in  the  mines.  But  for  the  power 
trouble,  according  to  New  River  operators,  it  would 
not  only  be  possible  to  maintain  production,  but  to 
increase  it,  as  operators  are  endeavoring  to  do  so  to 
meet  all  the  increased  war  demands. 

Mines  on  Pain  Creek  and  Cabin  Creeks  where 
there  are  a  number  of  large  operations,  also  suf¬ 
fered  as  a  result  of  the  power  shortage. 

Operators  in  the  New  River  section  have  been 
much  encouraged  of  late  over  the  betterment  of  the 
car  supply  in  their  section,  especially  during  the  last 
two  weeks.  The  Virginian  Ry.  seems  to  be  able  to 
furnish  a  better  supply,  due  in  part,  it  is  believed  to 
the  addition  of  motive  power  to  its  equipment. 

Coal  and  coke  operators  have  been  furnished  with 
a  good  supply  of  cars  recently,  according  to  the  claim 
of  C.  &  C.  officials,  the  greatest  obstacle  to  be  over¬ 
come  being  to  secure  an  adequate  car  supply  and  a 
sufficient  number  of  miners  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

Operators  on  the  line  of  the  Kanawha  &  Michigan 
seem  to  have  been  provided  with  a  fairly  good  supply 
of  cars  during  the  early  part  of  the  month,  officials 
of  the  K.  &  M.  having  made  the  statement  that  in 
the  week  between  May  4  and  May  11  all  mines  re¬ 
ceived  their  full  quota  of  cars. 

While  there  has  been  a  disposition  among  certain 
operators  to  find  fault  with  the  zoning  system  be¬ 
cause  of  the  fact  that  it  has  taken  old  customers 
away  from  them,  for  the  most  part,  as  far  as  can  be 
determined  by  careful  inquiry,  coal  men  are  satisfied 
and  will  be  satisfied  with  the  zoning  system  as  long 
as  it  operates  to  save  time  in  the  transportation  of 
coal  and  shortens  the  route  of  cars  so  badly  needed. 


While  the  car  supply  in  the  Fairmont  District  the 
first  of  last  week  was  almost  up  to  the  regional  allot¬ 
ment  by  Thursday  the  supply  had  been  reduced  to 
642,  50  out  of  a  total  of  166  mines  reporting  being 
compelled  to  suspend  operations  for  the  day  as  a 
result  of  receiving  no  cars,  the  loss  in  tonnage  for 
the  day  being  over  39.000  tons. 


Spring  Tournament  of  N.  Y.  Golfers. 

The  regular  spring  tournament  of  the  New  York 
Coal  Trade  Golf  Association  was  held  at  the  Seaview 
Golf  Club,  Absecon,  N.  Y.,  Saturday  and  Sunday 
last.  There  was  a  good  attendance  of  members,  and 
a  few  guests  also  were  present.  On  Saturday  even¬ 
ing  a  formal  dinner  was  served,  which  proved  to  be  a 
most  enjoyable  affair.  There  were  no  set  speeches, 
but  Col.  R.  B.  Baker,  who  officiated  as  toastmaster 
on  behalf  of  President  Searles,  took  occasion,  in  the 
course  of  his  remarks,  to  speak  most  favorably  of 
Saward’s  Journal  and  the  desirability  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  extending  recognition  to  this  publication. 

Members  and  guests  registering  at  the  clubhouse 
were:  E.  Kelly  Downey,  N.  C.  Ashcom,  Telford 
Lewis,  B.  H.  Warford,  C.  B.  Wynkoop,  Harold  C. 
Harvey,  R.  B.  Avers,  W.  D.  Eyre,  P.  E.  Morrell, 
George  M.  Dexter,  J.  E.  Parsons,  W.  H.  Carpenter, 
R.  W.  Porter,  E.  R.  Brevoort,  Daniel  Anthony,  Col. 
R.  B.  Baker,  W.  G.  Blake.  J.  W.  Searles,  M.  W. 
Naun,  A.  J.  Billin,  C.  P.  Morrell,  A.  Mishler,  C.  B. 
Dungan,  F.  W.  Saward,  Herman  G.  Mettlach,  A.  E. 
Mettlach  and.  Raymond  Lewis. 


Coal  Jobbers  to  Convene. 

It  is  a  very  important  announcement  which  the 
National  Coal  Jobbers’  Association  makes  on  the 
front  cover  of  this  issue.  It  carries  a  serious  mes¬ 
sage.  The  very  human  phraseology  used  brings 
home  in  effective  manner  the  vital  importance  that 
attaches  to  making  the  convention  at  Buffalo  an 
overwhelming  success  through  the  attendance  of  a 
large  body  of  delegates. 

The  coal  jobbers  .of  the  country  have  a  big  issue 
before  them,  and  one  in  which  every  jobber,  large 
and  small,  is  vitally  interested.  The  position  of  the 
jobber  in  the  future  will  be  largely  regulated  by  the 
success  with  which  the  members  of  that  faction  of 
the  business  can  organize  their  forces  for  mutual 
protection.  Let  the  coal  jobbers  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  get  together  in  large  number  to  carry  for¬ 
ward  the  work  that  has  been  inaugurated  by  the 
pioneers  of  the  movement  and  the  officials  of  the 
organization  who  have  already  achieved  such  suc¬ 
cess. 

Get  together  at  Buffalo  on  June  4  and  5,  just  as 
the  retailers  of  the  nation  did  at  Atlantic  Cijy,  and 
organize  in  such  number  that  the  jobbing  interests 
as  a  class  will  be  recognized  and  respected  by  law¬ 
making  authorities,  press  and  public  alike. 


Assistant  Bituminous  Distributors. 

Washington,  May  23. — A.  W.  Calloway,  in  charge 
of  bituminous  distribution  for  the  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion,  has  appointed  S.  L.  Yerkes  as  his  assistant,  to 
assume  general  charge  of  all  work  in  the  Division 
of  Bituminous  Distribution. 

Mr.  Calloway  also  announces  the  appointment  of 
H.  A.  Cochran  as  Manager  of  Tidewater  Distribu¬ 
tion,  to  have  general  supervision  of  the  distribution 
of  all  coal  consigned  to  tidewater  for  bunker  use 
as  well  as  for  coastwise  and  offshore  shipment.  He 
will  work  with  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange  and 
with  the  transportation  department  of  the  Fuel 
Administration. 

Mr.  Cochran  will  have  as  his  assistants  G.  C. , 
Foedisch  and  J.  S.  Burrows.  The  former  will  assist 
in  the  tidewater  distribution  of  bituminous  at  Balti¬ 
more,  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  while  Mr.  Bur¬ 
rows  will  act  in  a  similar  capacity  at  Hampton 
Roads  and  ports  further  south,  including  those  on 
the  Gulf. 


The  Liberty  Coal  Co.,  recentlv  organized  at  Peoria, 
Ill.,  by  W.  E.  Hull  and  R.  D.  Clarke,  has  taken  over 
the  Giebenhausen  mine,  near  East  Peoria. 


West  Virginia  News  Notes. 

The  offices  in  Cincinnati  of  the  Semet-Solvay  Co. 
are  to  be  closed  and  reopened  in  Huntington,  with 
R.  O.  Keyser,  formerly  office  manager  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  office,  in  charge  as  district  manager.  The 
offices  of  the  company  will  be  established  in  the  Rob- 
son-Prichard  Building. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  by  the  Peytonia 
Mining  Co.  for  the  opening  of  a  new  mine  in  the  Coal 
River  section. 

Shipment  of  coal  will  soon  be  begun  by  the  Bar- 
bour-Upshur  Co.  from  their  Harrison  County  mine, 
the  completion  of  a  tramway  being  all  that  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  put  the  plant  in  readiness  for  operations. 

Much  new  equipment  is  being  installed  by  the 
Malleable  Coal  Co.  on  Coal  River,  of  which  G.  D. 
Dillon  is  general  manager. 

Operations  are  soon  to  be  begun  in  Kentucky  by 
the  United  States  C.  &  C.  Co.  which  already  has 
extensive  operations  in  Southern  West  Virginia  ac¬ 
cording  to  reports.  The  new  operations  are  to  be 
near  Benham  with  Lynch  as  the  shipping  point. 

W.  W.  Hall,  Huntington,  A.  D.  Carr  and  Frank 
Harman,  Logan,  operating  as  the  Carr  &  Hall  Coal 
Co.  will  shortly  begin  the  development  of  a  tract  of 
coal  in  Logan  County. 

Mines  at  Eccles  will  hereafter  be  supplied  with 
cars  from  both  the  C.  &  O.  and  Virginian  Rvs.  as 
was  formerly  the  custom  until  a  misunderstanding 
of  the  orders  of  the  Regional  Director  shut  off  the 
supply  from  one  of  the  roads. 

In  the  election  of  E.  B.  Moore  as  president,  Frank 
B.  Pryor  as  vice-president,  and  O.  F.  Lough  as  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer  of  the  new  Fairmont  By-Product 
Corporation,  it  is  considered  as  significant  as  showing 
the  close  relationship  between  the  new  company,  and 
the  Monongahela  Valley  Traction  Co.  No  time  is 
being  wasted  by  the  company  in  completing  the  ar¬ 
rangements  for  the  construction  of  the  plant  of  the 
new  company,  negotiations  having  been  practically 
completed  for  the  purchase  of  equipment.  President 
Moore  having  been  in  the  East  in  connection  with 
such  negotiations. 

H.  B.  Francis,  formerly'  sales  manager  for  L.  G. 
Crenshaw  of  Richmond,  is  the  new  assistant  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Tildesley  Coal  Co.,  of  Charleston. 

The  Smokeless  Fuel  Co.,  of  which  Justus  Collins 
is  president,  will  transfer  their  general  offices  from 
Cincinnati  to  Charleston,  having  secured  quarters 
in  the  new  Kanawha  Banking  &  Trust  Co.  Building. 
This  company  has  extensive  operations  in  the  Logan 
and  Winding  Gulf  fields. 

With  V.  H.  Knapp  in  charge,  a  branch  office  has 
been  opened  by  the  Logan-Pocahontas  Fuel  Co.  at 
Pineville,  Ky. 

Coal  mined  east  of  Charleston  in  this  section  will 
not  have  to  be  shipped  to  the  U.  S.  Shipping  Board, 
the  district  fuel  representative  having  notified  pro¬ 
ducers  that  they  may  ship  their  coal  to  any  point 
within  the  zone  prescribed  for  them  by  the  U.  S. 
Fuel  Administration. 

The  Fern  Cliff  Coal  Co.  has  been  incorporated  with 
an  authorized  capital  of  $50,000  to  operate  mines  in 
Brooke  County,  the  company’s  present  address  being 
Follansbee.  The  incorporators  are  Frank  L.  Arnold 
and  Frank  McCue  of  Washington,  Pa.;  J.  Barnickel 
and  W.  J.  Ferguson  of  Meadow  Lands,  Pa.;  Mathew 
H.  Wilson  of  Canonsburg,  Pa. 

Clarksburg  is  solely  represented  by  the  five  incor¬ 
porators  of  the  Fremont  C.  &  C.  Co.,  which  has  been 
chartered  with  an  authorized  capital  of  $50,000  to 
operate  mines  in  Marion  County.  The  incorporators 
are  Lynn  S.  Hornor,  Dudley  D.  Britt,  Martin  Walsh, 
E.  B.  Templeman  and  Osman  E.  Swartz,  all  of 
Clarksburg.  • 

The  Big  Hurricane  Coal  Co.,  operating  in  Wayne 
County  with  offices  at  Hubbardstown,  has  been  ad¬ 
judged  a  bankrupt.  Huntington  creditors  charged 
the  company  with  having  committed  an  act  of  bank¬ 
ruptcy  in  assigning  certain  tracts  of  land  and  mining 
equipment. 
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Co-Operation  Between  Operator  and  Retail  Dealer. 

arh  Must  Do  His  Part  If  the  Coal  Output  Is  to  Be  Distributed  in  a  Manner  That  Will  Best 

Meet  the  Nation's  War-Time  Needs. 


Speaking  at  the  Atlantic  City  retail  convention, 
G.  Dewey,  of  Gloversville,  X.  Y.,  president  of 
ie  New  York  State  Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Asso- 
ation,  said : 

•‘1  have  been  asked  to  discuss  the  subject  “Co- 
peration  between  operator  and  dealer  for  the  good 

■  f  the  country,”  a  subject  that  is  broad  as  our  land, 
i  ,,d  one  that  is  vital  to  the  success  and  comfort  of 

tir  people  in  business  and  in  the  home.  It  would 
e  foolish  for  me  to  try  to  discuss  in  detail  the  coal 
usiness  as  it  exists  in  the  Middle  and  Western 
tates,  as  from  what  I  learn  it  is  entirely  different 
-om  the  East;  so  I  will  give  you  my  thoughts 
riefly  on  the  eastern  anthracite  situation,  which  is 
!  inety  per  cent,  of  the  retailers’  business. 
“Co-operation  between  operator  and  dealer  must 
e  carried  out  loyally  to  insure  a  fair  and  just  dis- 
-ibution.  The  operator  places  in  our  hands  the  coal 

■  j  which  we  are  entitled  under  Dr.  Garfield's  order 
lat  we  shall  have  our  proportion  of  the  coal  we 
ad  from  same  sources  in  the  twelve  months  from 

Lpril  1,  1916,  to  March  31,  1917,  and  for  us  to  see 
iat  the  coal  is  properly  distributed. 

"Heat  and  power  are  absolutely  necessary  to  carry 
n  the  war  to  a  successful  termination.  Men  and 
.omen  cannot  work  unless  the  factories  and  homes 
re  warm  and  comfortable.  The  operators,  I  be- 
eve,  are  doing  their  utmost  to  increase  their  output, 
ut  are  handicapped  by  shortage  of  labor,  some  car 
hortage.  and  lack  of  interest  shown  by  the  men 
,  ho  are  earning  so  much  money  that  many  of  them 
re  satisfied  to  work  only  part  of  the  time, 

“The  Federal  Fuel  Administrator  has  wisely  ap- 
■ointed  a  committee  of  three  men  as  a  distributing 
ommittee,  who  represent  that  which  is  big  and 
.road  in  the  conduct  of  the  coal  business,  and  I 
.ant  to  congratulate  Dr.  Garfield  on  his  selection, 
f  we  play  fair  with  them,  they  will  play  fair  with 
is.  It  is  a  big  job  they  have  undertaken.  They  will 
nake  mistakes,  more  from  lack  of  proper  informa- 
ion  than  anything  else,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
National  Association  to  advise  them  wherever  they 
hink  a  wrong  exists. 

Must  Obey  Rules. 

“The  dealers  must  carry  their  share  of  the  load 
ind  obey  the  rules  and  regulations  as  laid  down  by 
he  Federal,  State  and  local  administrators.  A 
lealer  may  get  by  for  a  little  while  in  doing  things 
■ontrary  to  regulations,  but  we  are  at  war  and  the 
lealer  who  constantly  violates  the  law  will  have 
Fort  shrift  in  these  times. 

“1  wish  the  officers  of  the  National  Association 
■could,  on  the  subject  of  legitimate  dealers,  be  active 
tnd  try  to  protect  the  man  who  is  legitimate  and 
loing  business  on  the  square.  A  legitimate  dealer 
s  an  individual,  corporation,  or  partnership  who 
las  facilities  for  doing  business ;  proper  scales,  office 
ind  shed  that  will  hold  at  least  five  hundred  tons. 
Is  it  fair  that  a  man  who  calls  himself  a  dealer,  get- 
ing  coal  from  an  operator  or  jobber,  should  com¬ 
pete  with  a  concern  who  has  an  investment,  storage 
:apacity,  and  carries- coal  to  cars  for  consumers  at 
-ome  period  when- coal  is  not  moving  freely? 

"In  the  winter  of  1917-1918  there  were  many  of 
bese  snow-birds,  who.  having  or  accepting  no  moral 
obligation  to  the  public,  ‘flew  the  coop,’  leaving  the 
mrden  of  caring  for  the  consumers  on  the  concerns 
:hat  had  that  storage  and  an  investment.  One  might 
-ay  that  you  would  take  care  of  only  your  own  trade 


The  figures  compiled  from  reports  made  to  the 
.eological  Survey  showing  an  increase  over  1917 
vould,  it  is  believed,  be  much  more  satisfactory  and 
lave  greater  value  if  shown  by  zones.  The  great 
onsuming  territory  dependent  upon  the  Central 
Pennsylvania  field  for  its  supply  are  principally  con- 
:erned  about  the  showing  that  is  being  made.  Ag- 
p-egate  figures  are  apt  to  be  misleading  and  give  a 
>'alse  feeling  of  security.  If  the  information  as  to 
oss  of  tonnage  due  to  lack  of  cars  could  be  provided 
or  in  the  same  manner  it  would  be  most  desirable. 


and  not  those  who  bought  from  these  snow-birds 
and  let  them  suffer,  but  nearly  every  dealer  who  has 
any  milk  of  human  kindness  in  his  system  could  not 
refuse  to  keep  people  warm,  even  though  they  had 
to  cut  those  whom  they  had  been  supplying  short  on 
what  they  wanted. 

Should  Build  for  Future. 

“Now  is  the  opportunity  for  any  operator  or  job¬ 
ber  to  dispose  of  his  product  to  the  dealer  who  will 
take  his  product  in  normal  times.  This  war  cannot 
last  forever,  and  when  it  ceases  both  operator  and 
dealer  will  need  closer  associations,  and  let  us  all 
work  to  that  end.  We  must  face  a  proposition  that 
requires  careful  and  fair  handling,  and  that  is  that 
the  community  gets  the  coal  instead  of  the  individual. 
The  president  of  one  of  our  largest  mining  compa¬ 
nies  was  criticized  for  not  giving  certain  dealers 
their  share  of  their  product,  but  he  demonstrated  by 
facts  and  figures  that  the  community  had  received 
the  tonnage  to  which  it  was  entitled,  even  though 
some  individual  had  not,  and  that  result  stands  to¬ 
day.  There  is  work  there  for  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  to  keep  that  even  balance  which  will  prdduce  a 
harmony  of  interests  between  the  operator  and 
dealer. 

“The  U.  S.  Fuel  Administrator’s  order  that  a 
consumer  could  have  two-thirds  of  his  last  year’s 
supply,  except  where  his  demands  are  for  six  tons 
or  under  could  have  the  full  amount,  I  believe  is  an 
excellent  order  and  tends  more  to  conserve  coal  than 
any  order  that  has  been  issued. 

“In  the  cities  and  towns  where  I  operate,  I  am 
urging  those  who  have  furnaces  to  take  their  two- 
thirds  for  the  furnace  supply  and  cut  as  much  as 
possible  from  the  kitchen  use.  If  the  house  is  warm, 
they  can  cook  with  gas  or  wood,  and  my  experience 
thus  far  is  that  it  is  working  well  and  I  know  it  will 
conserve  many  thousand  tons  of  coal. 

Regulating  Carload  Sales. 

“The  carload  lot,  direct  from  operator  or  middle¬ 
man  to  consumer,  if  handled  along  the  lines  laid 
down  by  the  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration,  will  work 
out  in  a  fair  way  to  the  dealer;  if  not,  it  destroys  the 
very  spirit  of  what  the  Administration  wants  the 
dealer  to  do,  as  it  would  allow  the  individual  or 
concern  able  to  buy  a  carload  lot  for  distribution  to 
himself  and  his  employees  to  get  their  one  hundred 
per  cent,  where  the  dealer  is  trying  to  distribute  the 
coal  on  the  percentage  as  laid  down  by  the  local 
Fuel  Administrators,  and  where  these  cases  come  up, 
the  National  and  State  associations  should  use  their 
energies  in  trying  to  stop  it. 

“In  closing,  let  me  say  that  last  year  Dr.  Garfield 
assumed  one  of  the  most  stupendous  jobs  in  the 
history  of  business,  and  he  and  his  association  have 
done  wonders  in  working  out  the  mining  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  coal.  That  they  should  make  mistakes 
is  expected,  and  it  is  up  to  us  as  dealers  to  loyally 
support  them,  and  for  our  officers  who  have  years 
of  experience  to  advise  them  where  they  are  wrong, 
and  by  our  support  of  them  show  we  are  asking  only 
that  which  is  right. 

“Fortunate  indeed  is  Dr.  Garfield,  fortunate  in¬ 
deed  are  the  retail  dealers  of  the  United  States,  to 
have  a  man  broad-minded  and  big  enough  to  repre¬ 
sent  our  business  on  the  U.  S.  Fuel  Administrator’s 
staff,  which  stands  for  ‘Co-operation  between  opera¬ 
tor  and  dealer  for  the  country’s  good.’  That  man 
is  Samuel  B.  Crowell.” 


The  State  Fuel  Administrator  of  Missouri  has 
granted  permission  to  the  Greene  County  Farmers’ 
Association  to  purchase  coal  in  carload  lots  for  dis¬ 
tribution  among  its  members.  This  action  was 
taken,  it  is  explained,  because  the  farmers  require 
abnormally  large  quantities  of  coal  during  the 
harvesting  and  threshing  season.  In  view  of  this 
attitude  toward  the  farmers  of  one  county,  it  is 
presumed  that  similar  authority  to  buy  at  whole¬ 
sale  will  be  accorded  to  associations  all  over  the 
State. 


Pittsburgh  News  Notes. 

Sergeant  Harry  Brown,  Third  Canadian  Infantry 
Battalion,  made  a  tour  of  the  Pittsburgh,  Westmore¬ 
land  and  Fayette  coal  fields  during  the  week  and 
addressed  the  miners  at  different  points.  He  told 
the  miners  that  their  part  in  winning  the  war  was 
just  as  important  as  any,  and  said,  in  part:  “This 
war  will  be  either  won  or  lost  in  this  great  indus¬ 
trial  region,  and  it  is  up  to  you  miners  to  supply  it 
with  the  best  coal.  If  ever  a  transport  is  lost  be¬ 
cause  it  was  furnished  with  dirty  coal,  it  will  be  the 
fault  of  nobody  but  you  miners.”  Fuel  Administrator 
D.  W.  Kuhn  is  in  charge  of  the  soldier’s  trip  through 
the  district. 

J-  FI.  Hillman,  Jr.,  president  of  the  J.  H.  Hillman 
&  Sons  Co.,  coke  brokers,  and  president  of  the 
Hecla  C.  &  C.  Co.,  has  been  elected  a  director  of  the 
People’s  Savings  &  Trust  Co.,  of  Pittsburgh. 

The  appraisement  of  the  estate  of  the  late  George 
W.  Theiss,  formerly  of  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co., 
shows  personal  property  to  the  amount  of  $1,833,163. 

Merger  of  four  companies  into  the  Hecla  C.  &  C. 
Co.  has  been  completed,  according  to  notice  of  a 
charter  filed  in  Greensburg.  The  companies  are  the 
Hecla  C.  &  C.  Co.,  United-Connellsville  Coke  Co., 
Hillman,  Neff  Coke  Co.  and  the  Bessemer  Coke  Co. 
The  capital  stock  of  the  new  company  is  $5,975,000. 
The  officers  of  the  new  company  are :  President, 
J.  H.  Hillman;  vice-president,  Arthur  B.  Sheets; 
secretary,  Thomas  Watson;  treasurer,  Robert  W. 
Fleniken ;  directors,  J.  H.  Hillman,  Jr.,  Ernest  Hill¬ 
man,  Arthur  B.  Sheets,  Thomas  Watson,  John  C. 
Neff,  James  C.  Choplin  and  George  S.  Harsh. 

The  question  of  storing  coal  from  wagon  mines, 
recommended  by  the  Fuel  Administration,  is  under 
discussion  in  the  City  Council,  Mayor  E.  V.  Babcock 
having  sent  a  message  to  the  municipal  lawmaking 
body  relative  to  the  necessity  for  such  action.  The 
council  probably  will  be  asked  to  supply  the  storage 
ground  free  of  charge  so  as  to  enable  the  piling  tip 
of  the  fuel  supply  against  the  coming  of  the  cold 
weather  of  next  winter. 


New  Yorkers  Form  Association  to  Expedite 
Coal  Movements  in  Harbor. 

An  association  known  as  the  New  York  Coal 
Barge  Owners  was  formed  at  a  recent  meeting  of 
transportation  men  controlling  about  2,000  of  the 
2.600  boats  available  for  coal  carrying  in  NTew  York 
harbor.  The  new  organization  has  for  its  object  the 
elimination  of  delays  in  handling  coal  over  the  local 
piers  by  seeing  that  sufficient  boats  are  always  avail¬ 
able  for  loading  at  the  various  ports  and  that  strict 
demurrage  rules  are  enforced. 

Those  in  attendance  at  the  meeting  pledged  them¬ 
selves  to  move  in  emergencies  any  coal  that  may 
accumulate  at  the  piers,  providing  orders  are  re¬ 
ceived  from  responsible  parties,  and  the  allotment  of 
orders  among  the  boat  owners  will  be  handled  from 
association  headquarters,  which  have  been  tempor¬ 
arily  established  in  the  office  of  Charles  Gildersleeve, 
No.  1  Broadway. 

The  following  schedule  of  free  time  and  demurr¬ 
age  was  agreed  upon  for  harbor  business;  Two  lay 
days  to  load  and  three  to  discharge,  after  which  de¬ 
murrage  will  be  assessed  at  the  rate  of  three  cents 
per  ton  per  day  on  the  capacity  of  the  boat. 

The  trustees  of  the  New  York  Barge  Operators 
are  Charles  L.  O’Connor,  Thomas  J.  Howard,  W. 
Drew  Dittmar,  Edward  K.  Mesick,  ).  J.  Kelly,’  Ed¬ 
ward  Moore,  Jr.,  Anthony  O'Boyle,  Percy  E.  Mor¬ 
rell.  C.  J.  Cleary  and  John  Wilson. 

The  barge  owners  will  work  in  co-operation  with 
Deputy  Marine  Director  W.  B.  Pollock,  the  Tide¬ 
water  Coal  Exchange  and  the  Fuel  Administration 
in  expediting  the  movement  of  coal  over  the  piers 
and  about  the  harbor. 


The  remodeling  of  No.  52  Kilby  street.  Boston,'  has 
necessitated  the  removal  of  the  weather-worn  sign 
of  “W.  A.  Mehaffey”  that  for  twenty-two  years  has 
faced  a  New  England  climate  and  become  a  land¬ 
mark  on  Kilby  street.  Signs  have  come  and  signs 
have  gone  until  at  last  it  is  obliged  to  give  way  to 
the  advance  of  modern  construction.  It  will  be 
missed. 
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Opening  Convention  of  National  Retail  Coal  Association. 

Recognized  Legitimate  Retail  Trade  Throughout  U.  S.  Plans  for  Protection  of  Its  Interest. 

Most  Representative  Gathering  of  Dealers’  Delegates  Ever  Held  in  History  of  Country — National  Body  Is  to  Work  in  Harmony  with  Fuel 

Administration. 


The  first  annual  convention  of  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Coal  Merchants’  Association  was  held  at  the 
Hotel  Traymore,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  on  Monday 
and  Tuesday  of  this  week.  The  first  session  was 
called  to  order  in  the  Rose  Room  at  noon  on  the 
20th,  with  about  seventy-five  delegates  in  attendance. 

It  was  not  a  particularly  large  gathering  in  point 
of  numbers  because  of  the  fact  that  it  was  a  delegate 
convention  composed  of  officers  representing  dis¬ 
trict  and  local  organizations  from  all  over  the 
country  in  the  great  section  between  Boston  and 
Denver. 

Not  being  a  meeting  of  rank  and  file  of  the 
retailers  in  any  one  section,  as  is  usually  the  case 
when  the  dealers  got  together,  there  was  not  the 
general  outpouring  sometimes  seen.  One  of  the  dele¬ 
gates  present  reported  that  they  represented  no  less 
than  25,000  members,  and  while  this  may  be  too 
liberal  a  figure  the  number  surely  is  large. 

The  convention  proper  was  preceded  by  a  meeting 
of  the  Executive  Committee,  which  convened  about 
10  o'clock  Monday  morning,  and  then  came  the  gen¬ 
eral  gathering  of  the  delegates  at  noon. 

After  the  usual  preliminaries  one  of  the  first 
official  acts  of  the  convention  was  to  pass  a  resolu¬ 
tion  thanking  President  Smoot,  Vice-President 
Crowell  and  Chairman  Lloyd  for  their  success  in 
securing  representation  for  the  National  Retail  Asso¬ 
ciation  on  Dr.  Garfield’s  staff.  In  replying,  Mr. 
Lloyd  said  that  the  retailer  now  stands  in  a  better 
light  before  the  public  than  he  did  before  the  Fuel 
Administration  came  into  existence.  Continuing,  he 
asserted  that  official  Washington  now  takes  a  dif¬ 
ferent  view  of  business  matters  and  that  the  re¬ 
tailers  secured  their  representation  at  the  right  time, 
the  intimation  being,  evidently,  that  it  was  desirable 
to  have  the  need  for  practical  men  demonstrated  by 
experience.  Mr.  Lloyd  intimates  that  new  regula¬ 
tions  to  come  later  on  will  help  matters  still  more, 
pointing  out  that  the  Government  now  wants  organ¬ 
ization,  and  that  is  what  the  trade  should  have  and 
favor. 


Samuel  B.  Crowell,  the  resident  Vice-President  of 
the  Association  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  who  has  been 
appointed  a  member  of  the  Fuel  Administration, 
stated  that  the  retail  coal  men  now  occupy  a  position 
they  never  occupied  before.  All  must  turn  in  and 
help  win  the  war,  he  asserted,  and  co-operation  is 
the  order  of  the  day.  He  spoke  very  favorably  of 
Cyrus  Garnsey,  Dr.  Garfield’s  new  assistant,  whom 
he  praised  as  a  practical  coal  man  of  splendid  exper¬ 
ience. 

It  was  interesting  to  note  the  many  ideas  brought 
forth  at  the  afternoon  session,  when  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  committees  asked  for  suggestions.  While 
many  of  these  were  somewhat  confidential  in  their 
nature  and  hence  cannot  be  detailed  here,  it  was 
evident  that  the  representative  dealers  from  far  and 
wide  had  come  with  a  very  definite  purpose  in  view 
and  that  they  had  many  good  features  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  their  associates. 

The  steadiness  with  which  the  delegates  applied 
themselves  to  the  work  of  the  meeting  was  most 
interesting.  There  was  practically  a  full  attendance 
throughout  the  session;  little  or  none  of  the  ram¬ 
bling  about  the  lobby  or  elsewhere  that  is  so  often 
seen  at  trade  gatherings.  This  fact,  taken  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  large  attendance  at  the  New 
England  convention  and  elsewhere  this  year,  makes 
it  plain  that  the  coal  people  are  viewing  their  prob¬ 
lems  seriously  at  the  present  time  and  taking  advant¬ 
age  of  every  opportunity  to  discuss  trade  matters 
with  their  fellow  dealers.  Not  since  the  old  days 
of  the  Kokoal  conventions  have  retail  dealers  from 
such  distant  points  been  present,  and  it  was  evident 
that  a  serious  purpose  actuated  the  delegates. 

The  only  formal  paper  of  this  session  was  one  by 
H.  G.  Dewey,  of  Gloversville,  N.  Y.,  president  of 
the  New  York  State  Association,  upon  co-operation 
between  the  operator  and  retailer.  Extracts  from  his 
interesting  remarks  appear  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

As  the  afternoon  session  drew  to  a  close,  Welling¬ 
ton  M.  Bertolet,  secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania  Retail 

Coal  Merchants’  Association,  spoke  of  the  equaliza- 


issued  an  order  urging  active  stocking  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  particularly  during  the  week  com¬ 
mencing  June  3,  which  is  to  be  known  as  “Coal 
Week,”  a  resolution  was  introduced  recommending 
forwarding  to  the  Fuel  Administration  a  tele¬ 
gram  that  had  been  prepared  advising  against  giving 
wide  publicity  to  such  a  general  buying  movement 
and  pointing  out  that  coal  receipts  in  the  eastern 
markets  were  insufficient  to  permit  the  deliveries 
upon  orders  already  in  hand,  and  that  any  further 
urging  of  buying  would  only  add  to  the  troubles  of 
the  retailer.  It  was  further  indicated  therein  that 
advance  ordering  had  not  been  done  so  actively  in 
the  Middle  West,  and  urged  that  the  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration  in  aiming  to  stimulate  advance  buying  con¬ 
fine  its  activities  to  that  section  of  the  country.  The 
resolution  was  passed  and  the  telegram  forwarded 
to  Washington. 

As  the  various  committees  had  not  had  time  to 
prepare  full  and  complete  reports,  the  convention 
adjourned  for  an  hour,  to  meet  again  at  11:30.  At 
the  opening  of  the  second  period  the  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee  was  in  readiness  to  make  its  report  upon 
the  very  important  question  as  to  the  method  that 
would  be  instituted  to  secure  necessary  funds  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  association  and  enable 
it  to  carry  on  its  work  in  an  expenditious  and  effec¬ 
tive  manner.  The  committee  announced  that  it  had 
decided  that  the  most  equitable  method  of  dividing 
the  expense  would  be  to  calculate  the  entire  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  States  in  which  the  coal  trade  was  in¬ 
terested  in  the  movement,  and  upon  that  basis  figure 
each  State’s  contribution  according  to  the  respected 
proportionate  population  to  the  total.  It  having  been 
early  indicated  that  $25,000  would  probably  be  a 
liberal  figure  in  which  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the 
association  calculated  upon  the  basis  indicated,  it 
was  found  that  the  various  States  would  be  asked  to 
contribute  in  about  the  following  amount : 

Colorado  $280,  Connecticut  $390,  Delaware  $70, 
Illinois  $1,973,  Indiana  $945,  Iowa  $778,  Kansas 
$590,  Kentucky  $800,  Maine  $250,  Maryland  $453, 


GATHERING  OF  LOCAL  AND  STATE  ASSOCIATION  DELEGATES,  ATLANTIC  CITY,  MAY  20th  AND  21st. 


Then  came  the  appointment  of  committees,  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Credentials :  A.  M.  Hull,  W.  T.  C.  Berlin,  A.  P. 
Smith.  W.  B.  Phinney,  W.  Hamilton  Smith  and 
L.  C.  White. 

Auditing:  Peter  Beck,  W.  W.  Griffith  and  Walker 
Cottrell. 

Finance:  J.  Harry  West,  H.  G.  Dewey,  James  C. 
Tattersall,  C.  B.  Staats  and  R.  R.  Yeagley. 

Constitution  and  By-Laws:  J.  C.  Suter,  Julius 
Hellweg,  Arthur  F.  Rice  and  Mr.  Munter. 

Nominating:  W.  T.  C.  Berlin,  W.  A.  Clark,  J. 

*  Harry  West,  John  E.  Lloyd  and  C.  W.  Jackson. 

Resolutions :  W.  A.  Clark,  B.  M.  Watts,  Walker 
Cottrell.  R.  A.  Miller  and  F.  S.  Seger. 

At  the  afternoon  session  President  Smoot  in  his 
address  stated  that  the  Fuel  Administration  was 
going  to  make  good  and  that  the  retailers  must  have 
a  strong  national  association  to  co-operate  during 
the  continuation  of  the  war. 


tion  of  the  company  and  individual  prices  of  anthra¬ 
cite,  contending  that  this  would  be  for  the  good  of 
consumers  as  well  as  for  the  retail  trade.  Mr.  Ber- 
tolet’s  remarks  were  impromptu,  but  were  evidently 
well  considered,  and  they  were  well  received. 

In  the  evening  Frank  Milman,  Pd.D.,  delivered  an 
illustrated  lecture  on  mining;  the  interesting  review 
of  underground  life,  that  he  has  so  often  delivered 
before  appreciative  audiences. 

The  Tuesday  session  was  called  to  order  shortly 
after  10  o’clock,  whereupon  W.  A.  Clark,  president 
of  the  New  England  Coal  Dealers’  Association,  in¬ 
troduced  in  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions 
a  recommendation  that  a  message  of  thanks  be  trans¬ 
mitted  to  Dr.  Garfield  and  his  assistant,  Mr.  Garney, 
for  the  co-operation  and  assistance  which  they  had 
given  in  the  formulation  of  the  National  Retail  Coal 
Association. 

In  view  of  press  dispatches  in  the  morning  papers 
to  the  effect  that  the  authorities  at  Washington  had 


Massachusetts  $117,  Michigan  $980,  Minnesota  $725, 
Missouri  $1,152,  Nebraska  $417,  New  Hampshire 
$150,  New  Jersey  $880,  New  York  $3,190,  Ohio 
$1,670,  Pennsylvania  $2,680,  Rhode  Island  $190, 
South  Dakota  $204,  Tennessee  $764,  Vermont  $124, 
Virginia  $420,  West  Virginia  $437,  Wisconsin  $866 
and  District  of  Columbia  $105. 

By  the  different  States  contributing  in  the  sums 
mentioned,  this  would  give  a  total  of  about  $21,000, 
and  it  is  fully  expected  that  returns  from  the  other 
uncertain  or  doubtful  States  will  bring  the  total  well 
up  above  the  amount  that  is  required. 

It  was  also  recommended  by  the  committee  that 
a  certificate  be  issued  to  members  for  the  sum  of 
$1  each,  which  he  may  post  in  his  establishment  for 
the  benefit  of  himself  and  his  customers.  It  will 
not  be  necessary  that  certificates  be  renewed  every 
year,  as  the  original  will  hold  good  until  such  time 
as  the  association  may  demand  return  of  it.  So  far 
as  the  collection  of  the  State  contributions  is  con- 
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cerned,  this  will  be  looked  after  in  the  most  feasible 
manner  by  the  separate  State  associations.  In  States 
where  a  healthy  organization  does  not  already  exist, 
it  was  suggested  by  H.  G.  Dewey,  president  of  the 
New  York  State  Coal  Merchants’  Association,  and 
approved  by  the  entire  gathering,  that  a  good 
organizer  be  employed  in  those  States  to  perfect  an 
organization  that  will  be  able  to  handle  the  work 
in  effective  manner. 

Following  the  adoption  of  the  Financial  Committee 
report,  a  short  interesting  discourse  <  on  coal  car 
equipment  was  given  by  Mr.  Crandall  of  The  Coal 
Dealer.  Next  in  order  was  the  report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Constitution  and  By-laws.  This  proposed 
certain  minor  changes  in  the  original  constitution  of 
the  association  when  organized  last  November  and 
was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  convention. 

Tuesday’s  Afternoon  Session. 

The  afternoon  session  opened  up  with  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Resolu¬ 
tions,  and  one  of  the  first  points  covered  thereby 
was  a  definite  stand  against  the  “Coal  Week’’  order 
as  regarding  the  eastern  section  of  the  country. 
Anothler  point  thereof  called  for  an  approval  of  the 
action  taken  by  the  Missouri  Fuel  Administrator  to 
protect  the  legitimate  retail  distributors  and,  still 
another  included  the  recommendation  that  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  give  serious  consideration  to  the 
matter  of  licensing  dealers.  One  other  point  covered 
indicated  in  effect  that  the  Executive  Board  keep 
a  close  eye  on  the  workings  of  the  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion  in  the  several  States  to  see  that  the  trade  was 
properly  protected  and  to  take  all  steps  necessary 
to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  legitimate  trade  in 
their  respective  communities,  sending  duplicate 
copies  of  all  communications  and  other  documents 
passing  between  the  association  and  the  local  and 
State  administrators. 

There  was  embraced  in  the  report  also  a  resolu¬ 
tion  to  thank  Dr.  Garfield  for  his  past  assistance 
and  pledge  continued  support  of  the  organization, 
and,  another  resolution  to  thank  the  George  B.  New¬ 
ton  Co.  for  its  consideration  in  allowing  Mr.  Crowell 
to  take  his  present  governmental  position  as  a  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  retail  coal  dealers  on  the  board 
of  the  Federal  Fuel  Administration.  \ 

It  was  also  resolved  to  request  the  Federal  Fuel 
Administration  to  inform  dealers  as  to  correct 
methods  of  determining  their  costs  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness  upon  which  to  fix  retail  prices  and.  also,  urging 
the  appointment  of  an  experienced  coal  man  on  the 
board  of  each  State  Fuel  Administration. 

The  next  resolution  came  in  for  much  discussion. 
This  resolution  recommended  the  fixing  of  anthra¬ 
cite  mine  prices  on  the  domestic  sizes  on  an  equit¬ 
able  basis  so  as  to  relieve  the  retail  trade  of  much 
difficulty  in  explaining  the  situation  to  consumers. 
There  was  also  a  resolution  recommending  the  pro¬ 
hibition  of  municipal  yards  and  another  urging  that 
a  standard  ton  basis  of  2,000  net  pounds  be  adopted 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Next  came  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Nom¬ 
inations,  naming  the  following  officers,  all  of  whom 
were  elected  unanimously:  W.  A.  Smoot,  Jr.,  pres¬ 
ident;  John  E.  Lloyd,  first  vice-president,  and  the 
following  vice-presidents :  W.  Hamilton  Smith,  H.  G. 
Dewey.  Charles  W.  Jackson,  Bushrod  M.  Watts  and 
W.  A.  Clark:  Jesse  C.  Cuter,  secretary-treasurer,  and 
Arthur  M.  Hull,  field  secretary. 

Following  words  of  thanks  by  Mr.  Smoot,  Peter 
Beck  of  Harvey,  Ill.,  addressed  the  audience  with  a 
very  able  paper  upon  “Modern  Accounting  as  a 
Necessity.” 

The  banquet  held  in  the  evening  was  well  attended 
by  the  visiting  delegates  and  ladies. 

Thus  ended  the  first  convention  of  the  National 
Retail  Coal  Association,  probably  the  most  repre¬ 
sentative  gathering  of  retail  coal  dealers  that  has 
ever  been  held  in  the  history  of  the  country,  with 
the  fixed  belief  that  the  right  thing  has  been  done 
at  the  right  time,  and  that  the  entire  retail  coal 
trade  of  the  country  can  now  look  forward  to  that 
measure  of  protection  from  its  official  executives 
which  will  permit  them  to  rest  in  easiness  in  the 
future,  recognizing  the  ability  of  the  officials  who 
shall  hereafter  stand  guard  over  their  interests. 


List  of  Attendants. 

Colorado — A.  P.  Smith,  Denver. 

Washington,  D.  C. — Charles  F.  Miller,  S.  M. 
F'rozier,  Tom  Perry,  Jesse  C.  Suter,  W.  W.  Griffith, 
John  R.  Zimmermann,  L.  E.  White  and  W.  Hamil¬ 
ton  Smith. 

Illinois — Richard  A.  Miller,  Arthur  M.  Hull, 
editor,  The  Retail  Coalman;  P.  Drzymalski,  Chicago; 
Peter  Beck,  Harvey. 

Indiana — Paul  Munter  and  R.  R.  Yeagley,  Indian¬ 
apolis. 

Maryland — Bushrod  M.  Watts,  Julius  Hellweg,  J 
Harry  West  and  Oliver  R.  McComas,  Baltimore. 

Massachusetts — Wallace  B.  Phinney  and  W.  A. 
Clark,  Boston. 

Michigan— Homer  H.  Allen,  Detroit. 

Minnesota — Stanley  B.  Houck  and  Bruce  V. 
Crandall,  representing  The  Coal  Dealer,  "Minne¬ 
apolis. 

Missouri — J.  Percy  Bryan,  W.  D.  Ryan,  Jr„  of 
Kansas  City;  J.  C.  Knotts  and  E.  J.  Wallace,  St. 
Joseph ;  Kenneth  R.  Gregg,  St.  Louis. 

New  Jersey — H.  B.  Salmon,  H.  W.  Margeson 
E.  C.  Streumpel,  and  Frank  J.  Milman,  Newark 
James  C.  Tattersall,  Trenton;  H.  D.  Hill,  John  P 
Lux,  and  James  Wilson,  Jr.,  Paterson;  George  R 
Young,  Ridgewood,. 

_  New  York— Charles  B.  Staats  and  G.  W.  F.  Wood- 
side,  Albany;  Frank  H.  Beach,  Binghamton;  A.  H. 
Tracy,  Buffalo;  W.  H.  Upson,  Lockport;  H.  G 
Dewey,  Gloversville ;  E.  V.  Sidell,  Poughkeepsie; 
Charles  A.  Elwood,  Rochester ;  W.  J.  Leach. 
Yonkers;  F.  W.  Saward  and  Charles  H.  Paine  of 
Saward’s  Journal,  Arthur  F.  Rice,  R.  M.  Bryan, 
New  York. 

Pennsylvania— Walter  L.  Montgomery,  F.  J. 
Wallis,  and  Mahlon  R.  Miller,  Harrisburg;  William 
T.  Brandreth,  Harvey  F.  Brown,  Charles  K.  Scull, 
John  E.  Lloyd,  Samuel  B.  Crowell,  John  F.  Mc- 
Cusker  and  Maurice  J.  Crean,  Philadelphia;  G.  E. 
Singley  and  W.  M.  Bertolet,  Reading. 

Rhode  Island— G.  E.  Nicholas,  Pawtucket. 

Tennessee — T.  P.  Witherspoon  and  Charles  F. 
Roth,  Knoxville ;  W.  T.  C.  Berlin,  Memphis. 

Virginia— C.  E.  Morrisett  and  F.  S.  Sager,  Nor¬ 
folk;  John  E.  Seaton,  Walter  Cottrell,  Luke  D. 
Drury  and  C.  P.  Lathrop,  Richmond. 

At  the  banquet  a  very  interesting  address  was 
delivered  by  Joseph  B.  Dickson,  a  member  of  the 
Anthracite  Committee  of  the  Fuel  Administration, 
who  gave  the  listeners  every  reason,  to  think  seri¬ 
ously  of  the  possibilities  of  the  anthracite  situation 
during  the  coming  season.  He  pointed  out  that 
while  4,000,000  tons  of  anthracite  wdre  carried  over 
into  the  new  coal  year  April  1,  1917,  of  which  3,500,- 
000  tons  was  domestic  sizes  and  the  balance  steam 
sizes,  no  tonnage  at  all  was  carried  over  into  the  year 
commencing  April  1,  1918.  He  also  expressed  the 
opinion  that  anthracite  production  of  last  year  would 
probably  not  be  bettered  during  the  current  year. 
Basing  his  figures  upon  reports  from  county  and 
State  administrators,  he  placed  estimated  tonnage  re¬ 
quirements  for  the  current  year  at  53.300,000  tons  of 
domestic  sizes  and  that  according  to  his  calculations 
there  would  be  a  shortage  under  this  figure  of  2,215,- 
000  tons.  The  speaker  urged  extensive  measures  of 
conservation  in  order  to  offset  the  shortage  that 
obviously  exists. 

A.  W.  Calloway,  Director  of  Bituminous  Distribu¬ 
tion,  next  addressed  the  dealers  on  the  bituminous 
outlook  as  he  saw  it,  pointing  out  that  while  the 
production  amounted  to  542,000,000  tons  last  year, 
the  estimated  requirements  of  1918  were  650,000,000, 
with  the  possibility  of  this  latter  figure  reaching  680,- 
000,000  tons.  He  also  pointed  out  that  of  this  figure 
about  75,000,000  tons  would  be  required  for  domestic 
use,  representing  an  increase  of  8,000,000  tons  over 
the  previous  year,  which  he  accredited  to  the  dis¬ 
placement  of  anthracite  in  western  territory. 

Samuel  B.  Crowell  made  a  short  interesting  ad¬ 
dress,  assuring  the  gathering  that  he  himself,  while 
knowing  the  situation  to  be  grave,  did  not  regard  it 
as  distressing  and  felt  assured  that  ways  would  be 
found  to  tide  over  the  season  in  the  easiest,  possible 
manner  under  the  circumstances.  A  few  remarks 
were  also  made  by  President  Smoot,  who  thought 
that  the  new  organization  should  congratulate  itself 


on  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Crowell  to  a  position  in 
the  Fuel  Administration. 

Francis  A.  Lewis,  Philadelphia  County  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministrator,  made  a  very  interesting  address  on  the 
methods  employed  in  aiding  the  situation  in  that  city, 
and  educating  the  consumer  along  lines  of  conserva¬ 
tion,  pointing  out  that  the  county  maintained  28  sta¬ 
tions  from  which  information  along  this  line  was 
being  disseminated  to  the  public. 


Program  of  National  Coal  Association 
Convention. 

Washington,  May  24. — Officials  of  the  National 
Coal  Association  have  partially  completed  their  pro¬ 
gram  for  its  convention  in  Philadelphia  on  May  28 
and  29.  Problems  of  vast  importance  to  the  coal 
trade  will  be  discussed  and  threshed  out  at  the  gath¬ 
ering. 

The  first  day  will  be  entirely  given  over  to  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  plan  for  a  permanent  organization.  Re¬ 
ports  of  standing  committees  will  also  be  considered. 

The  second  day  will  be  given  over  to  speecbmaking. 
Edward  N.  Hurley,  chairman  of  the  United  States. 
Shipping  Board,  who  at  one  time  served  as  chairmans 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  will  be  the  prin¬ 
cipal  speaker,  He  will  discuss  the  problem  of  water- 
transportation  of  coal. 

J.  A.  D.  Morrow,  General  Director  of  Distribution 
division,  United  States  Fuel  Administration,  will  lay 
before  members  of  the  association  the  general  plans 
of  the  Government  to  regulate  the  distribution  of 
coal. 

A.  W.  Callaway,  in  charge  of  the  distribution  of 
bituminous  coal,  will  discuss  plans  of  his  division, 
and  J.  B.  Dickson,  of  the  Anthracite  Committee,  will 
do  likewise  in  regard  to  hard  coal. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  leading  coal  authori¬ 
ties  who  have  been  asked  to  make  addresses,  but  as 
their  acceptances  have  not  been  received,  announce¬ 
ment  of  their  names  is  withheld  for  the  present. 

J.  R.  C. 


New  England  Trade  Notes. 

So  far  only  three  of  the  new  lake-built  steamers 
have  arrived  with  coal  from  Sydney,  C.  B.  One  of 
the  colliers  got  ashore  en  route  to  the  loading  port. 

For  the  first  19  days  in  May  only  9,118  cars  of 
bituminous  passed  the  five  New  England  gateways, 
an  average  of  480  cars  daily.  This  is  far  behind  last 
year’s  record  and  of  itself  is  enough  to  cause  alarm. 

Retail  prices  in  Bangor,  Me.,  have  lately  been 
fixed  at  $12  put  in  for  egg,  stove  and  chestnut.  If 
the  dealers  are  required  to  take  broken  the  local  fuel 
committee  will  have  to  fix  a  price  for  that  size  based 
on  a  cost  45  cents  more  than  egg. 

The  State  institutions  and  Metropolitan  water  and 
sewerage  stations  are  having  much  difficulty  in  ar¬ 
ranging  for  requirements.  Heretofore  they  have 
been  obliged  to  ask  for  proposals  under  pretty  rigid 
rules  and  this  year  the  purchasing  agents  find  them¬ 
selves  -without  any  regular  source  of  supply.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  the  Fuel  Administration  will 
take  them  under  its  wing. 

W.  B.  Calkins,  of  the  Fuel  Testing  Co.,  Boston,  a 
well  recognized  expert  on  fuel  value,  is  shortly  to 
join  the  staff  of  J.  P.  Cameron,  district  representa¬ 
tive  at  Altoona,  Pa.  Mr.  Calkins  has  only  recently 
returned  from  service  at  Washington  in  the  Zone 
Permit  Bureau  and  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  Mr. 
Cameron  will  have  the  benefit  of  his  advice  in  caring 
for  New  England  needs. 

William  C.  Atwater  made  calls  in  Boston  and  Fall 
River  last  week  in  connection  with  his  Pocahontas 
interests.  W.  C.  Atwater  &  Co.,  Inc.,  last  month  had 
the  top  tonnage  at  Hampton  Roads  for  bunker  pur¬ 
poses,  but  Mr.  Atwater  is  not  hopeful  that  Poca¬ 
hontas  for  the  coastwise  trade  will  compare  at  all 
favorably  with  1917,  in  view  of  the  heavy  draft  which 
coke  production  at  present  prices  is  making  in  opera¬ 
tions  in  that  region. 


Samuel  Heilner,  of  Percy  Heilner  &  Son,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  is  spending  a  few  weeks’  vacation  at  Colo¬ 
rado  Springs,  Col. 
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Modern  Accounting  a  Necessity  in  Retail  Coal  Distribution. 

Address  by  Peter  Beck  of  Harvey,  111.,  at  Atlantic  City  Convention. 


The  subject  of  careful  and  accurate  record  of  busi¬ 
ness  transactions  is  one  that  has  been  yearly  claiming 
greater  attention.  Large  manufacturers  were  the 
first  to  realize  the  importance  of  a  proper  knowledge 
of  costs  and  the  first  to  make  organized  effort  to 
spread  this  gospel,  until  now  it  is  penetrating  deeply 
into  every  class  of  manufacturing,  production  and 
merchandising.  Even  farmers  have  now  commenced 
to  apply  its  principles.  Three  or  four  years  ago 
Honorable  Edward  N.  Hurley,  then  chairman  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  repeatedly  urged  the 
business  world  in  all  its  branches  to  adopt  systems  of 
definite  accounting.  In  one  of  his  illustrations  on 
that  subject  he  makes  the  following  statement  and 
strikes  a  body  blow  at  the  primary  cause  of  failure 
and  inefficiency  in  many  business  and  manufacturing 
ventures : 

If  you  compare  our  figures,  which  show,  ac¬ 
cording  to  estimates,  that  only  10  per  cent,  of 
our  manufacturers  and  merchants  know  what  it 
costs  to  manufacture  and  sell  their  products, 
you  have  the  answer  as  to  why  Germany  has 
been  so  successful  in  developing  such  a  high 
standard  of  efficiency  in  manufacturing  and  dis¬ 
tributing  their  products,  not  only  in  Germany, 
but  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 

The  Folly  of  Ignorance. 

At  this  time  we  have  all  of  us  passed  through  a 
nerve-wrecking  experience  in  making  up  our  state¬ 
ments  of  normal  and  excess  profits  for  the  use  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Department.  We  could  breathe  a 
sigh  of  relief  were  we  certain  that  the  department 
did  not  question  many  of  these  statements  and  re¬ 
quest  changes,  corrections,  and  adjustments — to  ac¬ 
complish  which  properly,  w'e  have  no  adequate  basis 
of  information.  In  many  cases  we  will  be  paying 
taxes  far  in  excess  of  what  Uncle  Sam  requires  of 
us  simply  because  vve  have  not  interested  ourselves 
enough  in  the  conduct  of  business  to  ascertain  just 
what  its  operation  costs  us  and  what  the  actual  net 
profits  are.  Not  many  of  us  object  to  giving  up  a 
part  of  a  clear  profit  for  the  support  of  our  Govern¬ 
ment.  but  to  pay  a  tax  upon  that  which  we  have  not 
earned  because  of  ignorance  is  sheer  folly. 

During  1918  there  was  passed  at  Washington  an 
act  known  as  the  Lever  Bill,  providing  for  definite 
governmental  regulation  of  prices  of  prime  neces¬ 
sities.  In  imposing  such  regulations,  how'ever,  it  pro¬ 
vides  that  no  one  who  comes  under  its  scope  shall  be 
denied  the  right  of  a  fair  and  reasonable  profit  above 
and  beyond  all  costs  of  operating  and  maintaining  his 
business  establishment.  It  is  under  this  act  that  the 
Fuel  Administration  was  created,  and  it  is  due  en¬ 
tirely  to  ignorance  and  inability  on  the  part  of  the 
coal  merchant  to  make  an  unquestioned  statement  of 
his  costs  that  so  much  controversy  has  arisen  be¬ 
tween  him  and  his  county  and  state  administrator 
over  the  question  of  retail  margins. 

It  is  mandatory  upon  the  Fuel  Administration  that 
it  allow  this  fair  and  reasonable  net  profit.  It  cannot 
and  does  not  attempt  to  evade  this  provision.  Its 
purpose  is  not  only  to  prevent  excessive  profiteering, 
but  also  to  develop  more  efficient  merchants.  But 
W'e  cannot  rightfully  or  justfully  make  claims  for 
certain  retail  margins  unless  we  are  in  position  to 
show'  and  to  prove  by  our  accounting  records  that 
it  yields  us  only  a  fair  and  reasonable  net  profit  above 
actual  cost. 

Get  This  Booklet. 

To  promote  the  installation  of  accounting  methods 
that  will  produce  such  information  the  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istration  has  printed  a  pamphlet  entitled  “A  System 
of  Accounts  for  Retail  Coal  Dealers.”  This  I  hope 
is  now  in  the  hands  of  every  coal  merchant  present. 
If  it  is  not,  write  the  department  at  once  and  get  a 
copy'.  Read  it  over  carefully  and  consider  closely 
its  application  to  your  business.  The  department 
evidently  has  not  intended  to  issue  this  in  any  man¬ 
datory  manner  or  as  an  iron  clad  method  that  must 
be  followed  in  every  detail.  Tn  fact,  this  would  not 
be  possible,  for  there  are  so  many  diversified  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  the  retail  distribution  of  coal  is 


carried  on.  The  system,  however,  has  been  outlined 
by  an  able  accountant  and  in  a  general  way  makes 
plain  what  results  your  accounting  system  should 
accomplish.  The  application  of  it  rests  with  you. 

It  would  seem  that  we  all  ought  to  know  what  con¬ 
stitutes  profit.  Vet  if  this  question  were  sent  out 
to  every  coal  dealer  in  the  United  States,  I  doubt  if 
ten  per  cent  of  the  answers  w'ould  even  approximate 
a  correct  one.  Two  centuries  ago  Adam  Smith  in 
his  “Wealth  of  Nations”  first  defined  and  put  in  writ- 
ing  the  principles  of  business  economy.  Through  an 
exhaustive  thesis  on  what  creates  wealth  he  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  profit  is  only  that  portion  of  a 
capitalist’s  gain  which  he  may  obtain  without  per¬ 
sonal  labor  after  deducting  costs  of  insurance  against 
all  disk's.  Thomas  N.  Carver,  in  his  book  “The  Dis¬ 
tribution  of  Wealth,’  on  page  285,  says: 

The  profits  of  a  given  business  man  are  what 
he  has  left  after  paying  all  his  expenses  and  al¬ 
lowing  himself  wages  for  his  own  labor;  such 
wages  as  he  could  command  in  the  market  if  he 
were  to  offer  to  work  for  some  one  else,  besides 
interest  on  his  own  capital  and  rent  on  his  own 
land;  such  interest  and  rent  as  these  factors 
would  bring  on  the  iparket. 

Elements  of  Accountancy. 

Study  these  two  definitions,  get  them  firmly  fixed 
in  mind,  and  you  will  have  the  foundation  for  an 
accounting  system  that  will  correctly  reveal  profit 
or  loss.  When  a  civil  engineer  sets  up  his  transit 
for  the  purpose  of  running  a  set  of  levels,  he  must 
first  determine  that  the  instrument  itself  is  level  or 
the  results  of  his  findings  will  be  incorrect. 

When  an  architect  enters  upon  design  and  con¬ 
structive  plans  of  a  building  of  any  size,  he  first  in¬ 
vestigates  the  subsoil  and  conditions  maintaining  in 
it  so  he  may  outline  his  foundation  in  such  a  way 
that  every  factor  of  safety  is  taken  care  of  to  enable 
it  to  carry  the  superstructure.  When  any  business 
man,  copartnership,  or  corporation  inaugurates  an 
accounting  system,  the  foundation  of  this  system 
must  be  carefully  arrived  at,  painstakingly  checked, 
factors  of  safety  proven,  and  its  accuracy  estab¬ 
lished.  In  any  mathematical  problem  the  premise 
must  be  demonstrated  and  shown  to  be  beyond  fault 
or  all  deductions  therefrom  w'ill  be  without  value. 
The  essence  of  safety  is  carefulness. 

The  Itemized  Expense  Account. 

The  application  of  any  method  of  accounting  to 
the  coal  business  must  bring  out  in  its  final  results 
this  outline : 

(1)  Cost  of  unloading  and  storage. 

(2)  Selling  expense. 

(3)  Cost  of  delivery. 

(4)  Wastage  and  degradation. 

(5)  Burden  of  overhead. 

(6)  Net  profit. 

(1)  It  is  desirable  to  classify  separately  the  first 
item  of  unloading  and  storage  because  after  any  item 
of  merchandise,  has  been  so  treated,  it  has  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  its  original  cost  the  added  value  of  the  cost 
of  putting  it  in  storage.  Should  a  fire  occur,  such 
knowledge  is  necessary  to  establish  a  correct  state¬ 
ment  of  loss. 

(2)  Not  all  retail  coal  organizations  have  a  definite 
selling  expense,  but  many  of  the  larger  ones  employ 
salesmen  and  in  many  ways  make  specific  efforts 
to  obtain  business.  This  is  properly  chargeable  to 
selling  cost. 

(3)  Into  the  cost  of  delivery  enters  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  teams,  trucks,  and  labor  to  assist  them.  All 
time  spent  in  loading  this  equipment  and  in  putting 
it  into  the  consumers’  bins  is  chargeable  to  this 
division. 

(4)  A  considerable  amount  of  waste  and  degrada¬ 
tion  enters  into  the  handling  of  coal.  The  only  way 
to  determine  this  is  by  a  definite  daily  tonnage  state¬ 
ment  showing  all  coal  received  of  various  kinds  and 
all  coal  delivered  out  of  these  different  units.  To 
the  receiots  is  added  the  coal  on  hand  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  fiscal  year,  and  deducted  the  amount  on 


hand  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Then  by  subtracting 
the  tonnage  of  total  deliveries  made  and  adding  i 
proper  allowance  for  the  amount  recovered  in  sah 
of  screenings  you  have  determined  the  shortage 
wastage,  and  degradation  of  the  coal. 

t 

Figuring  the  Overhead. 

(5)  Overhead  or  burden  generally  consists  of  these 
items  which  may  be  amplified  or  extended  in  various 
manners,  but  all  come  under  the  same  classification 

(a)  Light,  power,  taxes,  rent  and  janitor. 

(b)  Maintenance  and  repairs  of  buildings,  yards 
tracks. 

(c)  Insurance,  interest  and  legal  expense. 

(d)  Yard  foreman. 

(e)  Management  expense,  including  president’s 
salary. 

( f)  Losses  on  bad  accounts. 

(g)  Office  salaries,  postage,  telephone,  stationery, 
supplies. 

(h)  Miscellaneous  unclassified  general  expense. 

(i)  Advertising. 

(j)  Depreciation — buildings,  machinery,  tools, 

horses,  wagons. 

Salaries,  Depreciation,  Etc. 

The  two  rocks  over  which  many  of  us  stumble 
and  some  fall  down  badly,  are  the  charges  for  man¬ 
agement  salaries,  and  for  depreciation  of  fixed  as¬ 
sets.  Every  team,  wagon,  building,  or  piece  of  tool 
has  its  definite  length  of  life  which  constitutes  a 
cost  in  addition  to  the  upkeep  and  repairs  of  that 
particular  equipment.  For  example:  A  team  of 
horses,  five-year-olds,  in  perfect  physical  condition, 
provided  no  accident  or  illness  occurs,  may  give  a 
service  of  ten  years. 

To  allow  for  all  contingencies,  \2l/2  per  cent  of  the 
value  of  this  team  should  he  charged  off  annually. 
Buildings,  if  they  are  well  constructed  and  perma¬ 
nent,  may  have  a  life  of  twenty  years,  in  which  case  a 
reserve  of  five  per  cent  should  annually  be  set  up 
and  charged  into  expense.  Motor  trucks  have  an 
average  life  of  only  three  to  four  years,  and  an  an¬ 
nual  depreciation  of  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five 
per  cent  should  be  carried  into  expense  for  this 
equipment. 

Government’s  Depreciation  Rules. 

The  Government  allows  all  claims  for  depreciation 
which  can  be  shown  to  be  founded  upon  reason  and 
fact.  The  rules  they  have  made  relating  to  rates 
of  depreciation  are  as  follows : 

You  are  informed  that,  under  the  rules  of 
tiiis  officii,  the  annual  allowance  for  depreciation 
as  to  all  kinds  of  physical  property  is,  or  should 
he,  computed  upon  the  basis  of  the  life  of  the 
property;  that  is  to  say,  the  cost  of  the  property 
should  be  ratably  spread  over  its  life. 

For  the  purpose  of  computing  a  reasonable 
allowance  for  depreciation,  the  same  rule  applies 
to  buildings  as  to  any  other  physical  property, 
which  declines  in  value  by  reason  of  use,  wear 
and  tear. 

Therefore,  the  most  important  phase  of  the  factor 
of  depreciation  is  bearing  in  mind  that  no  matter 
how  well  property  is  cared  for,  no  matter  how  effi¬ 
ciently  repairs  are  kept  up,  that  exhaustion  and 
degradation  is  continually  taking  place  and  there 
comes  a  time  when  any  given  asset  reaches  a  condi¬ 
tion  of  complete  obsolescense. 

Unexpected  Losses. 

It  is  also  well  to  remember  that  other  contin¬ 
gencies  may  enter  into  cost  which  cannot  be  charged 
to  expense,  but  which  must  not  he  lost  sight  of  in 
determining  the  net  profit  of  any  business  operation. 
Such  unlooked  for  occurrences  as  the  demolishing 
of  a  wharf  by  rise  of  water,  loss  of  horses  by  con¬ 
tagious  diseases,  destruction  of  property  by  vandals, 
and  many  similar  possibilities  for  which  coverage 
by  insurance  or  other  protection  is  impossible  must 
be  provided  for  in  some  manner  to  make  certain  a 
net  profit.  But  these  items  may  not  be  charged  into 
cost,  and  the  net  profit  of  any  trading  should  be  suf¬ 
ficient  to  set  up  a  reesrve  on  your  books  to  protect. 
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U.  S.  Exports  of  Coal  and  Coke. 

Exports  of  coal  and  coke,  by  customs  districts,  from  the  United  States  during  March,  1918,  and 
three  months,  were  as  follows,  in  net  tons : 


TONNAGE  OFFSHORE, 

BY  DISTRICTS. 

March 

Three  Months 

Districts. 

Anthracite. 

Bituminous. 

Coke.  Anthracite.  Bituminous. 

Coke. 

Maine  &  New  Hampshire.... 

.  130 

49 

42 

139 

49 

166 

Maryland  . 

6,340 

6,644 

53 

18,126 

14,896 

New  Ybrk  . 

.  2,607 

4,508 

956 

4,283 

7,195 

2,599 

.  7,887 

15,188 

8,339 

35,967 

850 

850 

Virginia  . 

316,589 

732 

254 

780,207 

1,432 

1,099 

New  Orleans  . 

3,816 

46 

7 

9,205 

60 

Arizona  . 

4,709 

15,089 

1 

13,139 

42,688 

302 

5,618 

4,470 

.  2 

5 

2 

21 

.  4 

8 

15 

22 

142 

150 

768 

3,620 

1 

3 

13,567 

900 

20,182 

900 

2 

2 

San  Antonio  . 

.  572 

2,628 

17,713 

512 

2,628 

17,713 

TONNAGE  TO  CANADA 

BY  DISTRICTS.  / 

Buffalo  . 

.  246,526 

420,758 

56,598 

594,024 

999,991 

127,610 

Dakota  . 

.  558 

940 

450 

1,493 

5,145 

771 

Superior  and  Duluth  . 

.  94 

2,709 

47 

302 

9,798 

47 

Michigan  . . 

.  354 

218,898 

29,862 

534 

423,01 1 

63,354 

Ohio  . 

10,149 

794 

4 

12,257 

2,304 

Rochester  . . . 

.  11,704 

59,189 

879 

15,021 

113,371 

1,186 

St.  Lawrence  . 

.  125,019 

130,784 

5,537 

234,706 

309,611 

9,405 

Vermont  . 

.  1,597 

5,698 

289 

3,834 

14,099 

699 

Total  to  Canada  . 

.  385,852 

849,125 

94,456 

849,914 

1,875,175 

203,866 

Canada,  1917  . 

.  347,051 

780,587 

76,379 

879,121 

1,919,274 

178,835 

Canada,  1916 . 

.  293,995 

544,374 

59,560 

827,248 

1,609,523 

171,786 

Total,  1918  . 

.  397,358 

1,223,137 

141,213 

864,226 

2,790,817 

309,712 

Total,  1917  . 

.  364,587 

1,522,127 

130,079 

914,568 

3,370,477 

292,851 

Total,  1916  . 

.  309,955 

1,069,218 

93,980 

877,482 

3,053,282 

272,988 

Every  business  man  should  also  carry  full  insur¬ 
ance  coverage,  complete  protection  against  tire, 
against  wind,  against  accident  to  employes  and  equip¬ 
ment,  against  injury  to  the  public  and  damage  to 
public  buildings.  If  these  items  are  not  fully  cov¬ 
ered,  at  least  an  estimate  should  be  gotten  from  re¬ 
liable  insurance  agencies  of  cost  of  such  coverage 
and  a  reserve  should  be  set  up  for  it  and  charged 
into  expense.  Where  a  merchant  takes  his  own  risk, 
he  is  at  least  entitled  to  the  same  compensation  that 
lie  would  be  obliged  to  pay  dependable  protective 
agencies. 

Ascertaining  Costs. 

Finally,  there  arises  the  method  of  •  application. 
How  may  cost  best  be  ascertained?  That  must  rest 
very  largely  with  the  merchant  himself.  Public  ac¬ 
countants  may  give  you  an  accurate  outline  of  the 
results  to  be  obtained.  They  can  suggest  to  you 
methods  of  accomplishing  such  ends,  but  your  own 
personal  knowledge  of  your  business  with  a  little  use 
of  native  mental  ability  will  quickly  enable  you  to 
devise  and  apply  methods,  means,  and  short-cuts 
that  will  obtain  the  desired  results  at  a  minimum 
of  clerical  labor.  The  basic  thought  is  to  so  arrange 
your  books  that  no  entry  will  be  made  upon  them 
without  corresponding  distribution  of  that  entry. 
In  making  these  one  should  not  overlook  the  import¬ 
ance  of  labor  time.  An  employe’s  daily  time  card 
turned  in  at  night  should  show  exactly  in  what  man¬ 
ner  his  time  was  employed  for  every  hour  of  the 
day.  The  distribution  of  this  upon  a  properly  ar¬ 
ranged  time  book  involves  no  more  labor  than  the 
preparation  of  the  ordinary  pay  roll. 

The  cost  of  conducting  any  business  can  be  ascer¬ 
tained  and  definitely  determined.  It  can  be  done 
without  excessive  cost.  You  must  do  it.  and  I  must 
do  it  if  we  are  to  succeed.  Not  only  do  the  demands 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  office  require  it,  and  the  t 
Fuel  Administration  insistently  urge  it,  but  we  must 
be  aroused  and  thoroughly  awakened,  so  that  its 
importance  to  ourselves  shall  ever  be  uppermost  in 
our  minds. 


Coal  Exports  to  Cuba. 


Sixty-one  Ships  for  Island  Cleared  from  New¬ 
port  News  in  April. 

Newport  News,  Va.,  May  23. — While  both  Amer¬ 
ica  and  Cuba  are  engaged  with  maximum  effort  in 
the  work  of  eliminating  Hun-ism  from  the  face  of 
the  war-fatigued  world,  trade  between  this  country 
and  that  whose  acres  of  cane  fields  shed  saccharin 
tears  for  the  world  has  taken  on  new  impetus.  The 
announcement  that  coal  industries  in  this  country 
sold  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  dollars’  worth  of 
coal  to  Cuba  last  month — $1,352,035  to  be  exact — 
came  somewhat  as  a  surprise.  Another  interesting 
fact  in  connection  with  the  activity  is  that  the  entire 
tonnage  went  through  the  port  of  Newport  News. 

This  information  comes  from  P.  Firmat,  Cuban 
consul  here,  whose  documentary  evidence  shows  that 
61  ships  left  here  last  month  with  coal  for  Cuba. 
This  coal  is  sent  to  the  sugar  industries  of  Cuba, 
which  must  have  it  or  else  the  sugar  industry  will 
die  and  the  world’s  sweet  tooth  will  be  unsatisfied. 

These  ships  returned  to  Newport  News  in  ballast. 
Sugar  is  not  brought  to  this  port,  but  is  carried  on 
to  New  York.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  sugar 
must  ultimately  be  distributed  back  to  Virginia  and 
the  Southwest,  no  company  has  put  into  practice 
the  theory  that  ships  landing  here  with  sugar  would 
save  time  and  money,  and,  what  is  more  important, 
would  relieve  the  railroads  of  the  North  now  en¬ 
gaged  in  hauling  war  materials  with  all  too  few 
cars  and  locomotives. 

Consul  Firmat  states  that  shortly  Newport  News 
will  be  recognized  by  big  shippers  as  the  nation’s 
port  for  Cuban  sugar  shipments.  This  port  is  just 
half  way  up  the  coast;  it  connects  with  cities  where 
there  are  ample  railway  facilities:  Newport  News 
will  become  the  “Frisco”  of  the  Atlantic  Coast. 

May  Become  Great  Sugar  Port. 

The  consul  said :  “Some  company  will  start  be¬ 
tween  this  city  and  Havana  with  four  or  five  ships. 
At  Newport  News  these  ships  will  take  on  coal. 


After  discharging  their  cargo  at  the  Cuban  port 
they  will  load  sugar  and  fruit  for  this  port  to  be 
dispatched  north  and  south  in  the  United  States." 

Cuba  must  have  coal.  She  has  no  coal  fields  of 
her  own,  stated  the  consul.  America  must  have 
sugar-cane  sugar — and  the  logical  place  from  whence 
to  receive  it  is  Cuba.  Mexico  has  both  coal  and 
sug*-.  The  Argentine  has  plenty  of  coal  and  sugar, 
which  is  sent  by  land  from  the  more  northerly 
South  American  countries.  Hence  Cuba  and 
America  will  trade  sugar  for  coal,  and  as  soon  as 
shippers  realize  the  advantage  this  will  go  through 
Newport  News. 

Another  fact  made  clear  by  the  consul  is  that  coal 
dust  may  be  left  in  the  hold  after  the  ship  dis¬ 
charges.  The  dust  acts  as  a  preservative. 


A  Plea  for  Early  Stocking. 

In  the  course  of  a  recent  address,  Samuel  Insull, 
chairman  of  the  Iillinois  Council  of  National  De¬ 
fense,  said  that  in  his  judgment  the  situation  in  that 
State  will  be  worse  next  winter  than  last,  and  that 
ev.ery  effort  should  be  made  to  stock  up  early. 
“When  it  is  warm,  people  are  likely  to  forget  that 
cold  weather  will  come  again  next  winter,”  con¬ 
tinued  Mr.  Insull. 

“With  the  vast  amount  of  tonnage  that  the  rail¬ 
roads  must  move  this  year  and  next,  as  the  result  of 
the  Government’s  enormous  operations  in  handling 
supplies  and  munitions,  there  will  be  a  greater  short¬ 
age  of  coal  cars  than  ever  before.  If  large  con¬ 
sumers  of  coal  could  get  permission  from  the  Fuel 
Administration  to  store  more  coal  than  they  actually 
require  during  the  two  or  three  critical  Winter 
months,  they  would  be  in  a  position  to  place  their 
surplus  at  the  disposal  of  the  Fuel  Administrator  to 
be  used  for  the  benefit  of  poorer  families  who  are 
unable  to  store  up  fuel  during  the  Summer.” 


New  England  dealers  will  recall  the  words  of 
Administrator  Storrow  at  the  Springfield  convention, 
almost  two  months  ago,  to  the  effect  that  there 
seemed  to  be  little  ground  upon  which  New  England 
could  hope  to  receive  an  adequate  supply  for  the 
coming  fall  and  winter. 


Changes  in  Pool  Numbers. 


Tidewater  Coal  Exchange  Announces  Elimi¬ 
nation  of  Five  Numbers  at  New  York. 

The  following  letter,  notifying  shippers  of  certain 
changes  in  pool  numbers  at  the  New  York  harbor 
bituminous  loading  ports,  was  sent  out  this  week 
from  the  office  of  the  Deputy  Commissioner  of  the 
Tidewater  Coal  Exchange  in  this  city: 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Tidewater  Coal  Exchange,  held  on  May  10,  it  was 
decided  to  change  the  pool  numbers  of  the  various 
mines  as  follows : 

All  mines  now  assigned  to  Pool  No.  15  will  be 
changed  to  Pool  No.  14. 

Mines  assigned  to  Pool  No.  22  will  be  changed  to 
Pool  No.  9. 

Mines  assigned  to  Pool  No.  23  will  be  changed  to 
Pool  No.  11. 

Mines  assigned  to  Pool  No.  24  will  be  changed  to 
Pool  No.  18. 

Mines  assigned  to  Pool  No.  47  will  be  changed  to 
Pool  No.  18. 

This  will  eliminate  entirely  the  use  of  pool  numbers 
15,  22,  23,  24  and  47.  Beginning  with  the  unload¬ 
ings  of  May  20,  1918,  the  new  numbers  will  be  used 
in  our  records  and  the  debit  and  credit  balances  of 
transshippers  will  be  given  the  new  numbers. 

Will  you  please  instruct  your  shippers  at  the  mines 
to  use  the  new  pool  numbers,  and  oblige. 

Very  truly  yours,  J.  W.  Searles, 

Deputy  Commissioner. 


New  Coal  Trade  Journal. 

N.  Y.  World. 

Frederick  W.  Saward,  son  of  the  late  F.  E.  Saw- 
ard,  who  established  the  Coal  Trade  Journal  in  1869, 
and  who  for  many  years  was  editor  and  general 
manager  of  his  father’s  publication,  has  severed  his 
connection  with  that  newspaper  and  founded  Saw- 
ard’s  Journal,  which  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  coal  industry.  Associated  with  Mr. 
Saward  are  several  of  the  former  staff  of  the  Coal 
Trade  Journal,  including  G.  H.  Burbank,  J.  P.  Mah¬ 
oney  and  C.  H.  Paine,  as  assistant  editor. 
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Detroit  Board  of  Commerce  Investigates  Coal  Prices. 

Recommends  That  Retailers  Be  Allowed  $3.00  for  Handling  Bituminous  and  That  Anthracite 

Margin  Remain  at  $2.50. 


Detroit,  Mich.,  May  23.- — Mediation  by  Detroit 
Board  of  Commerce  is  counted  on  to  bring  to  an 
end  the  deadlock  created  by  the  insistence  of  W.  K. 
Prudden,  Michigan’s  Fuel  Administrator,  that  $2.50 
a  ton  constitutes  an  equitable  and  sufficient  gross 
margin  of  profit  for  Detroit  dealers  on  delivery  of 
domestic  coal. 

Detroit  dealers  insist  that  $2.50  is  insufficient  and 
inadequate,  and  request  that  they  be  allowed  $3  a 
ton.  .Their  view  as  to  the  unsuitableness  of  the  mar¬ 
gin  allowance  is  supported  by  members  of  the  Wayne 
County  Fuel  Committee,  which  comprises  Edgar  B. 
Whitcomb,  Charles  A.  Dean  and  James  Couzens, 
Detroit’s  Police  Commissioner,  who  is  a  former  coal 
dealer. 

It  is  contended  by  the  dealers  that  expenses  and 
wages  have  advanced  to  such  a  degree  that  it  would 
be  impossible  for  them  to  deliver  coal  at  a  $2.50 
margin  and  make  a  reasonable  profit.  Rather  than 
do  business  without  profit,  or  at  a  loss,  some  of  them 
say  they  will  abandon  the  coal  business. 

In  consequence  of  the  dispute,  little  progress  has 
been  made  by  domestic  consumers  toward  putting  in 
fuel  for  next  winter.  It  was  with  the  intention  of 
straightening  out  this  difficulty  that  the  Board  of 
Commerce,  through  its  coal  committee,  intervened  in 
the  controversy,  and  with  the  approval  of  the  State 
Fuel  Administrator  conducted  an  investigation  to 
determine  whether  the  $2.50  margin  is  sufficient. 

A  special  committee,  comprising  John  A.  Russell, 
publisher;  William  D.  Bonthron,  accountant,  and 
George  Buchanan,  coal  dealer,  spent  nearly  a  week 
obtaining  from  Detroit  dealers  figures  relating  to 
their  operating  costs.  Information  of  this  nature 
was  had  from  about  33  of  the  156  Detroit  dealers, 
and  with  it  as  a  basis  the  Board  of  Commerce  com¬ 
mittee  has  recommended  to  Mr.  Prudden  that  the 
margin  be  increased  to  $3  a  ton  on  domestic  bitumi¬ 
nous  and  allowed  to  stand  at  $2.50  a  ton  on  anthra¬ 
cite. 

The  higher  allowance  is  made  for  bituminous  for 
the  reason  that  the  committee  decided  it  would  be 
necessary  for  the  dealers  to  store  a  considerable 
amount  of  such  coal,  with  accompanying  costs  for 
handling  and  rehandling  and  Storage,  while  in  the 
case  of  anthracite  it  was  believed  that  delivery,  in 


most  instances,  could  be  made  directly  from  cars  to 
consumers’  bins,  eliminating  operations  that  increase 
expense  in  handling  bituminous. 

May  Appeal  to  Garfield. 

As  Mr.  Prudden  indicated  his  willingness  to  con¬ 
sider  the  report  of  the  committee,  he  may  be  influ¬ 
enced  by  it  to  modify  his  decision.  Should  he  hold 
to  the  figures  previously  fixed,  it  is  understood  the 
Board  of  Commerce  may  take  an  appeal  to  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Fuel  Administrator. 

In  the  course  of  the  investigation  by  the  Board 
of  Commerce,  it  developed  that  18  coal  yards  in  and 
near  Detroit  already  have  gone  out  of  business.  It 
was  asserted  that  the  cause  in  each  case  was  inability 
to  continue  business  with  profit  at  the  margin  named 
by  Mr.  Prildden.  The  State  Administrator,  however, 
has  the  theory  that  the  closing  of  the  18  yards  was 
the  result  of  the  operation  of  the  zone  system  in 
cutting  off  trade  connections. 

The  margin  fixed  by  Mr.  Prudden  is  variable  and 
differs  in  other  towns  of  the  State.  His  margin  is 
based  on  population  of  the  towns  in  which  the  dealers 
are  situated,  and  in  the  case  of  Detroit  was  originally 
set  at  $2.25  a  ton,  this  being  the  allowance  in  cities 
having  a  population  of  10,000  or  more.  On  the 
showing  made  by  Detroit  dealers  and  the  Wayne 
County  Fuel  Committee,  he  was  influenced  to  con¬ 
cede  the  advance  in  margin  to  $2.50.  Dealers  in 
Flint  also  were  successful  in  getting  their  margin 
increased  to  $2.50. 

Mr.  Prudden  asserts  that  Detroit  dealers,  except 
three  or  four,  neglected  to  fill  out  reports  on  operat¬ 
ing  costs  on  the  blanks  provided  by  the  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istration.  Ewald  Scheiwe,  president  of  Detroit 
Coal  Exchange  and  of  the  Michigan  Coal  Dealers’ 
Association,  explains  that  as  many  of  the  dealers 
are  also  engaged  in  other  lines  of  business,  such  as 
ice,  builders’  supplies,  or  storage  and  trucking,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  determine  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy  what  proportion  of  their  total  costs  should 
be  borne  by  the  coal  business.  He  points  out  also 
that  few  of  the  dealers  keep  any  system  of  Jaooks 
that  would  enable  them  to  learn  their  costs  with  suffi¬ 
cient  definiteness  to  report  on  the  Government’s 
blanks.  J.  R.  E. 


B.  &  O.  Changes  Rating  of  New  Mines. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  management  has 
changed  the  development  rating  of  new  mines.  For¬ 
merly  mines  were  continued  on  the  so-called  de¬ 
velopment  basis  for  a  period  of  six  months,  with  an 
allowance  of  four  cars  per  day,  permitting  an  output 
of  200  net  tons,  until  such  time  as  they  got  above 
that  producing  basis,  when  they  went  on  the  per¬ 
centage  basis. 

The  change  to  the  percentage  basis  was  not  al¬ 
ways  an  advantage,  for  with  a  25  per  cent  car  supply 
it  would  mean  that  they  got  only  one  car.  Under 
the  former  arrangement  cars  for  mines  under  de¬ 
velopment  were  not  available  for  allotment,  but  were 
given  out  absolutely  and  could  always  be  relied  upon, 
affording  material  protection  to  new  mining  opera¬ 
tions. 

Effective  May  15,  the  basis  was  cut  down  to  150 
tons  per  day,  regardless  of  length  of  time  plant  has 
been  in  operation.  Consequently,  when  mines  reach 
that  point  of  production  they  are  put  on  the  per¬ 
centage  basis.  This  will  give  a  few  more  cars  daily 
to  the  established  mines. 


Kentucky  Miners  Flocking  to  Indiana. 

Indianapolis,  May  23. — The  war  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  demand  for  coal  has  brought  about  an  unusual 
condition  in  the  ranks  of  mine  workers.  The  wages 
paid  union  miners  have  attracted  many  miners  from 
the  non-union  fields,  especially  from  Hopkins  County. 
Kentucky.  Before  these  non-union  men  can  work  in 
union  fields  they  are  compelled,  of  course,  to  become 
union  members.  A  number  of  such  men  are  now 
employed  in  southern  Indiana  mines,  after  having 
joined  the  union.  The  Princeton  mines  are  working 
many  Hopkins  County  men. 

“War  conditions  are  likely  to  bring  about  the 
gradual  unionizing  of  the  Hopkins  County  fields,’’' 
said  a  miner  who  had  been  instrumental  in  getting 
these  non-union  men  into  the  ranks  of  organized 
labor.  The  International  Mine  Workers  have  been 
trying  for  years  to  unionize  the  Hopkins  County 
miners,  but  have  failed  in  every  attempt  owing  to  the 
peculiar  conditions  surrounding  the  field. 


The  Cross  Mountain  Coal  Co.,  with  headquarters 
at  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  and  mines  at  Briceville,  in  the 
same  State,  has  increased  its  capital  stock  from 
$100,000  to  $200,000. 


Bituminous  Coal  Statistics. 

Shipments  of  bituminous  coal  over  the  following  railroads,  which  includes  tonnage  originating  on  line 
and  received  from  connections,  also  hauled  for  revenue  and  tonnage  for  company  use,  during  the  first  two 
months  of  1917  and  1918  were: 


t - Revenue - a  t - Company  Use - — \  r - Total — - 


Road. 

1917. 

1918. 

1917. 

1918. 

1917. 

1918. 

B  &  O . 

.  5,547,248 

6,210,018 

1,081,166 

•"  1,280,302 

6,628,414 

7,490,320 

B.,  R.  &  P . 

.  1,432,947 

1.547,371 

132,291 

142,730 

1.565,238 

1,690,101 

B.  &  S . 

.  237,900 

372,854 

19,168 

■  28,247 

257,068 

411,101 

C.  &  O . 

.  3,876,018 

3,691,444 

394,168 

369,857 

4,270,186 

4,061,301 

Erie  . 

.  1,399,978 

1,454,119 

647,724 

533,142 

2,047,702 

1,987,261 

H.  &  B.  T.  M . 

.  245,967 

239,242 

6,525 

6,318 

252,492 

245,560 

Indiana  Retail  Stocks  Low. 

Indianapolis,  May  23. — Coal  retailers  in  Indiana 
are  getting  in  good  condition  to  handle  the  situation 
next  winter,  leading  dealers  say.  The  question  of 
financing  many  small  dealers  has  been  solved  and 
these  dealers  are  going  out  after  the  money  to  put 
their  business  on  a  sounder  basis  than  ever  before. 

Sol  Munter,  president  of  the  Indiana  Coal  Retail¬ 
ers’  Association,  says  that  the  dealers  in  Indiana  are 
working  with  the  State  and  Federal  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
trators  and  that  they  are  ready  to  deliver  the  coal — 
if  the  railroads  and  operators  can  get  it  to  them. 

Mr.  Munter  reports  that,  generally,  conditions  as 
to  the  storing  over  the  State  are  not  what  they  should 
be  and  far  from  what  they  were  at  this  time  last 
year.  “Many  dealers  haven’t  a  pound  of  coal 
stored,”  said  Mr.  Munter.  “It  takes  every  bit  they 
get  to  take  care  of  their  current  demands,  conse¬ 
quently  very  little  of  it  is  in  storage  against  winter’s 
demands.” 

According  to  Mr.  Munter,  this  situation  is  almost 
entirely  due  to  the  shortage  of  cars  and  motive 
power.  “Unless  there  is  a  concerted  and  constant 
effort  among  operators,  shippers  and  retailers,  condi¬ 
tions  next  winter  will  be  worse  than  they  were  last,” 
said  Mr.  Munter.  “At  this  time  last  year  Indianap¬ 
olis  dealers  had  200,000  tons  more  in  storage  than 
they  have  now.” 

However,  it  is  pointed  out  that  conditions  are  im¬ 
proving  every  day  and  that  when  the  laying  in  of 
coal  stops  for  the  present  dealers  will  stock  up  as 
heavily  as  they  can.  It  is  hoped  to  have  at  least  75 
per  cent,  of  the  needs  of  Indiana  in  the  bins  of  the 
consumer  before  next  winter. 


N.  Y.  Cent . 

Buff.  &  East . . 

. 1,385,793 

1,222,696 

N.  &  W . 

.  4.418,287 

3,582,455 

Pennsylvania  ' . . . . 

.  7,966,002 

6,760,496 

P.  &  L.  E . 

.  1,775,202 

2,071,060 

P.  &  S . 

.  475,222 

325,890 

P„  S.  &  N . 

.  299,814 

197,085 

Virginia  . 

.  1,024.407 

900,804 

W.  Md . 

.  1,535.918 

1,345,894 

Attorney-General  England,  of  West  Virginia,  has 
expressed  the  opinion  that  women  can  be  legally 
employed  for  outside  work  about  coal  mines  in  that 
State,  but  that  the  law  bars  them  from  inside  work. 
The  opinion  was  rendered  in  response  to  a  query 
from  the  Governor,  who  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  Attorney-General  questions  asked  by  W.  J. 
Heatherman,  the  new  chief  of  the  State  Department 
of  Mines.  Mr.  Heatherman  pointed  out  that  the 
scarcity  of  male  labor  makes  it  desirable,  if  not  im¬ 
perative,  to  use  women  at  the  picking  tables,  tipples 
and  for  work  of  similar  character. 


404,400 

376,086 

1,790,193 

1,598,782 

594,039 

590,141 

5,012,326 

4,172,596 

1,057,628 

1,510,560 

9,023,6 32 

8,271,056 

77,276 

117,025 

1,852,478 

2,188,085 

8,207 

8,163 

483,429 

334,053 

15,344 

19,421 

315,158 

•  216,506 

65,404 

69,857 

1,189,811 

970,661 

118,489 

114,077 

1,654,407 

1,459,971 

Army  to  Use  More  Bituminous. 

Washington,  May  23. — That  the  Army  will  co¬ 
operate  with  the  Fuel  Administration  in  the  plan  to 
substitute  bituminous  coal  for  anthracite  wherever 
practicable,  was  announced  early  this  week,  when 
Acting  Quartermaster  General  Woods  ordered  an 
inspection  of  the  heating  plants  at  all  permanent 
army  posts  to  determine  whether  soft  coal  can  be 
used  in  the  furnaces.  The  inspection  later  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  extended  to  all  cantonments  which  are 
to  be  used  this  winter  and  to  all  War  Department 
branch  storehouses. 
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New  York  Trade  Notes. 

D.  Braue  has  sold  his  coal  yard  in  West  17th  street, 
Cotyey  Island,  to  G.  H.  Hill,  who  took  possession  this 
week. 

C.  D.  Brackenridge,  sales  agent  for  the  Rochester 
&  Pittsburgh  Coal  &  Iron  Co.,  returned  a  few  days 
ago  from  a  short  vacation  spent  at  Hot  Springs,  Va. 

H.  E.  Meeker  has  been  somewhat  incapacitated  by 
a  physical  ailment  during  the  past  week.  He  will 
probably  remain  away  from  his  office  for  a  few  days 
more. 

J.  W.  Searles,  Deputy  Commissioner  of  the  Tide¬ 
water  Coal  Exchange,  is  in  Canada  enjoying  a  brief 
respite  from  business  cares.  He  is  expected  back 
early  in  June. 

John  E  Berwind,  vice-president  of  the  Berwind- 
White  Coal  Mining  Co.,  has  purchased  the  residence 
at  43  Park  avenue  and  will  occupy  it  when  alterations 
have  been  completed. 

H.  W.  Ely  and  Frank  Gallagher,  of  Meeker  & 
Co.’s  office,  are  now  duly  enrolled  as  members  of 
the  New  York  Guard,  belonging  to  the  9th  Regi¬ 
ment  of  the  Coast  Artillery. 

Henry  Metz,  Jr.,  a  former  New  York  coal  man, 
who  is  now  associated  with  the  Northern  Coal  Co., 
of  Boston,  looked  in  upon  some  of  his  old  friends 
in  the  local  trade  a  few  days  ago. 

P.  A.  Coen,  president  of  the  Buckeye  Coal  &  Ry. 
Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  was  in  New  York  last  week 
and  favored  us  with  a  call  to  express  his  good 
wishes  for  the  success  of  our  new  enterprise. 

Howard  J.  Lyons,  president  of  the  Industrial  Coal 
&  Coke  Corporation,  who  was  laid  up  in  a  Pittsburgh 
hospital  for  nearly  two  weeks  with  an  attack  of  the 
grippe,  is  now  practically  recovered  and  is  expected 
home  this  week. 

\V.  F.  Armstrong,  of  Robinson,  Hayden  &  Co., 
and  Thomas  J.  Howard,  the  well-known  transporta¬ 
tion  man  of  No.  1  Broadway,  represented  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Building  at  the  recent  clam-bake  of  the  New 
York  Athletic  Club  at  College  Point. 

D.  E.  Van  Wickle,  New  York  manager  of  Percy 
Heilner  &  Son,  has  been  dividing  his  time  for  the 
past  few  weeks  between  his  office  and  the  Mon¬ 
mouth  County  (N.  J.)  court  house,  where  he  has 
been  serving  on  the  May  term  of  the  grand  jury. 

Olin  J.  Stephens  continues  to  be  active  in  doing 
his  bit  for  our  soldier  boys.  On  Saturday'  of  last 
week  he  was  grand  marshal  of  the  Red  Cross 
parade  in  The  Bronx,  in  which  it  was  estimated 
that  10,000  participated.  He  spent  a  very  busy 
week  in  securing  donations  to  the  Red  Cross  fund. 

A.  J.  Billin,  one  of  the  popular  members  of  the 
Golf  Club,  has  recently  purchased  a  large  residence 
at  Sound  Beach,  Conn.  Mr.  Billin,  who  comes  from 
faraway  Australia,  has  been  for  some  time  past  the 
owner  of  the  Greenwich  Inn  at  Sound  Beach  and  he 
is,  in  fact,  quite  a  property  owner  in  that  section, 
having  a  fine  farm  at  New  Canaan. 

J.  Herbert  Milnes,  of  the  Milnes  Coal  Co., 
Toronto,  Ont.,  was  a  trade  visitor  last  week  and 
favored  the  new  publication  with  a  call — expressing 
his  best  wishes  for  success.  Mr.  Milnes  was  also 
among  the  recent  visitors  at  Camp  Dix,  N.  J.,  to  see 
George  Mechau,  until  recently  Buffalo  agent  of  his 
company,  who,  it  is  expected,  will  soon  be  leaving 
for  abroad. 

W.  R.  Coyle,  general  sales  manager  of  Weston 
Dodson  &  Co.  and  vice-president  of  the  National 
Coal  Jobbers'  Association,  has  just  received  a  cap¬ 
tain’s  commission  in  the  Marine  Corps,  a  branch  of 
the  service  with  which  he  was  formerly  identified  in 
a  similar  capacity.  Charles  H.  Heins,  chief  clerk  in 
the  local  office  of  the  same  company,  is  among  the 
draft  contingent  which  will  start  training  at  Camp 
Upton  next  week. 

The  George  M.  Morrell  Co.,  Inc.,  No.  1  Broadway, 
has  taken  over  the  fleet  of  the  Bowns-Pattison 
Transportation  Co.,  consisting  of  24  harbor  coal 
barges  ranging  in  size  from  400  to  900  tons,  and  hav¬ 
ing  an  aggregate  capacity  of  about  14,000  tons.  The 


officers  of  the  purchasing  company  are  C.  P.  Mor¬ 
rell,  president,  and  P.  E.  Morrell,  secretary-treasurer, 
the  latter  having  also  been  engaged  in  the  harbor 
transportation  individually  for  several  years  past. 

Charles  L.  Smith's  many  friends  learned  with 
much  regret  of  his  serious  accident  in  Philadelphia 
last  week.  By  a  misstep  he  fell  down  a  flight  of 
stairs  at  the  Adelphia  Hotel,  and  was  taken  to  the 
Jefferson  Hospital  in  a  serious  condition.  After  a 
few  days  he  was  brought  back  to  his  home  on  Wash¬ 
ington  Heights,  where  he  may  have  to  remain  for 
a  couple  of  weeks.  Mr.  Smith,  who  is  one  of  the 
best  known  salesmen  in  this  market,  represents  the 
Retail  Coalman,  as  well  as  the  firm  of  Whitney  & 
Kemmerer. 

Four  motor  truck  chauffeurs  in  the  employ  of 
one  of  the  largest  stevedoring  firms  in  the  city  were 
arrested  a  few  days  ago  charged  with  stealing  $6,000 
worth  of  coal  from  their  employers.  The  men,  it  is 
alleged,  made  a  practice  of  selling  coal  from  the 
loads  which  they  were  delivering,  and  pocketing 
the  proceeds.  The  firm  charges  that  it  has  lost  about 
$100,000  worth  of  coal  all  told  through  this  type  of 
robbery,  which  has  been  going  on  for  a  long  time. 
Sales  were  frequently  made  as  low  as  $2  a  ton,  and 
it  is  stated  that  some  of  the  purchasers  will  be 
prosecuted  for  receiving  stolen  goods. 


Columbus  Trade  Notes. 

H.  H.  Heiner,  president  of  the  Maynard  Coal  Co., 
left  recently  for  a  visit  to  his  wife  who  is  spending 
several  months  at  Colorado  Springs,  Col. 

A  new  operating  concern  is  the  Hazel  Ridge  Coal 
Co.,  Nelsonville,  with  a  capital  of  $15,000,  organized 
by  C.  N.  Harrison,  H.  C.  Allread,  Frank  Tossey, 
Ray  I.  Teegardin  and  Eugene  A.  McCann. 

Quite  a  number  of  Columbus  coal  men  visited  New 
York  last  week  on  business.  In  the  number  were 
P.  A.  Coen,  president  of  the  Buckeye  Coal  &  Ry.  Co. ; 
John  H.  Winder,  receiver  for  the  Sunday  Creek  Co.; 
J.  H.  Earnshaw,  president  of  the  Black  Diamond  Co.; 
E.  M.  Poston,  president  of  the  New  York  Coal  Co.; 

T.  S.  Crockett,  president  of  the  Lieckie  Coal  Co.,  and 

U.  S.  Morris,  vice-president  of  the  Superior  Col¬ 
lieries  Co.  Mr.  Morris  makes  his  headquarters  in 
Detroit. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Buckeye  Coal  &  Ry.  Co.. 
Columbus,  was  held  May  21,  which  resulted  in  the 
election  of  all  of  the  former  officers.  P.  A.  Coen, 
is  president  of  the  concern,  which  controls  large  coal 
lands  in  the  Hocking  Valley  district.  Steps  are  now 
being  taken  to  reorganize  the  Sunday  Creek  Co., 
which  has  been  the  subject  of  much  litigation  and 
to  operate  raany  of  the  old  Sunday  Creek  properties 
under  that  name.  Practically  all  legal  obstacles  to 
the  resumption  of  the  name  have  been  removed. 

The  Colonial  Coal  &  Supply  Co.,  which  is  an  oper¬ 
ating  as  well  as  retail  concern,  has  opened  a  modern 
retail  yard  on  Cleveland  avenue  near  Neil  Park. 
The  plant  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  city  and  has 
storage  space  for  approximately  8,000  tons  of  coal. 
One  of  the  features  is  a  loading  and  unloading  ma¬ 
chine  capable  of  handling  2,400  tons  in  24  hours.  It 
is  planned  to  use  the  machine  to  load  open-top  cars 
from  the  storage  pile  for  cargo  steam  shipments. 
Mr.  Walter  Plant  is  at  the  head  of  the  concern. 

The  Cincinnati  Mining  Co.,  which  will  operate  a 
large  acreage  in  the  Hocking  Valley  district,  has  been 
formed  by  the  election  of  E.  M.  Poston,  president ; 
Charles  H.  Deppe,  Cincinnati,  first  vice-president ; 
Edward  A.  Seiter,  Cincinnati,  second  vice-president ; 

E.  F.  McManigal,  Columbus,  secretary-treasurer,  and 
E.  A.  Vosmer,  Cincinnati,  assistant  secretary-treas¬ 
urer.  The  Luhrig  Collieries  Co.,  holder  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  to  be  operated  by  the  above  named  company  has 
about  the  same  list  of  officers. 

Because  of  lack  of  funds  the  Ohio  Board  of  Admin¬ 
istration  cannot  take  advantage  of  present  circum¬ 
stances  and  lay  in  its  supply  of  fuel  for  the  coming- 
winter.  In  fact  the  State  of  Ohio  is  the  only  large 
purchaser  that  is  not  making  an  effort  to  carry  out 
the  warnings  of  the  Fuel  Administration.  There  is 
a  law  which  provides  that  no  purchase  or  contract 
for  purchase  of  supplies  can  be  made  by  the  State 


without  the  funds  actually  in  the  treasury.  The  fiscal 
year  opens  July  1,  after  which  date  the  appropriations 
will  be  available. 

The  survey  of  retail  coal  conditions  in  Ohio,  which 
was  carried  on  by  the  woman’s  committee  of  the 
Ohio  Defence  Council,  is  progressing  satisfactorily 
and  the  results  may  be  soon  announced  by  C.  F. 
Mayer,  executive  secretary  of  the  Ohio  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istration.  The  survey  was  made  under  the  auspices 
of  the  woman’s  organization  and  was  intended  to 
touch  every  Ohio  county.  In  the  larger  cities  it  was 
aimed  to  visit  1,000  typical  homes  to  collect  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  the  coal  supply  of  the  householder  for  the 
coming  winter.  In  that  way  it  was  hoped  that  statis¬ 
tics  showing  the  amount  of  coal  in  the  bins  and  cel¬ 
lars  of  consumers  would  be  collected.  In  some  coun¬ 
ties  the  .  women  desisted  because  the  County  Fuel 
Committee  claimed  that  they  had  had  a  survey  but 
upon  inquiry  it  was  ascertained  that  the  survey  had 
been  made  through  dealers  and  the  women  were 
requested  to  continue  their  work. 

Columbus  domestic  consumers  will  require  more 
than  600,000  tons  of  coal  for  the  year  ending  April 
1,  1919,  according  to  figures  submitted  to  the  State 
Fuel  Administration  by  James  G.  Young,  secretary 
of  the  Franklin  County  Fuel  Committee.  This  re¬ 
quirement  is  in  addition  to  deliveries  already  made. 
Following  a  survey  of  the  entire  county,  Young 
figured  that  for  the  year  beginning  April  1,  the  county 
will  need  for  domestic  consumption  alone  757,500  tons 
of  coal.  Of  that  amount  695,000  tons  were  figured 
as  the  need  of  Columbus  domestic  consumers. 
Young’s  statement  shows  that  31,065  tons  were  de¬ 
livered  in  Columbus  for  domestic  use  in  April  and 
39.193  for  domestic  use  in  the  entire  county  were 
delivered  during  the  month.  Some  of  the  smaller 
places  in  the  county  have  already  received  deliveries 
totaling  half  of  their  year’s  needs.  The  County  Fuel 
Committee  is  keeping  a  complete  record  of  all  de¬ 
liveries  made  for  domestic  purposes  in  the  countv. 

C.  W.  R. 

Anthracite  Committee  Confers  with 
,  Administrators. 

In  the  last  few  days  the  Anthracite  Committee  of 
the  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration,  which  has  charge  of 
the  allotment  of  the  hard  coal  output  between  the 
various  States  and  communities,  has  held  conferences 
with  the  State  Fuel  Administrators  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  States,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  as  well  as  with  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  New  York  State  Fuel  Administration  and 
with  County  Administrator  Schley  of  New  York. 

Such  conferences  are  in  connection  with  the  fur¬ 
ther  working  out  of  the  program  for  an  equitable 
distribution  of  anthracite.  The  problem  is  primarily 
as  to  how  to  cut  the  coat  according  to  the  cloth. 
With  the  reduced  labor  supply,  it  is  scarcely  more 
than  possible  to  maintain  the  current  output  of  an¬ 
thracite  and  virtually  impossible  to  materially  in¬ 
crease  it  over  the  1917  production. 

From  the  various  State  Administrators,  the  com¬ 
mittee  is  getting  estimates  of  probable  requirements 
of  all  States  for  the  coal  year.  These  estimates  will 
help  materially  in  arriving  at  a  basis  upon  which  dis¬ 
tribution  of  anthracite  shall  be  made,  having  regard 
for  the  rights  and  necessities  of  all. 


The  Name  Tuckahoe. 

The  name  Tuckahoe  has  figured  in  print  rather 
frequently  of  late  in  connection  with  a  new  collier  of 
that  name,  which  was  built  in  record  time  and  arrived 
at  an  “Atlantic  port”  (censor’s  rules)  with  a  cargo 
of  coal  just  43  days  after  her  keel  was  laid. 

There  are  three  post  offices  of  the  name  of  Tuck¬ 
ahoe  in  the  United  States  at  the  present  time,  but 
we  surmise  that  the  name  is  meant  to  commemorate 
the  old  coal  mining  town  of  Tuckahoe  in  the  Rich¬ 
mond  coal  basin,  which  seemingly  has  disappeared 
from  the  official  lists  of  post  offices. 

In  the  olden  days,  too,  there  was  a  short  line,  the 
Tuckahoe  &  James  River  Railroad,  which  gave  access 
to  navigation  on  the  James  River,  affording  an  out¬ 
let  for  the  tonnage  mined,  Important  enough  in  those 
days  but  something  that  would  be  considered  a  very 
small  factor  at  the  present  time. 
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Price  of  Broken  Coal. 


Forty  Cents  Above  Egg  Because  It  Does  Not 
Take  Summer  Discoune. 

Although  it  has  been  nearly  two  months  since  the 
spring  prices  on  anthracite  went  into  effect,  the  situa¬ 
tion  w;th  regard  to  broken  coal  still  seems  to  be  more 
or  less  surrounded  by  uncertainty  in  the  jobbing  and 
retail  trade.  This  is  due,  in  a  measure,  to  the  fact 
that  the  tonnage  of  broken  is  very  small  in  compari¬ 
son  with  the  tonnage  of  other  sizes  and  that  many 
retail  dealers  handle  very  little  of  this  size.  Many 
of  the  independent  operators  do  not  make  it  at  all. 
as  they  break  down  their  entire  output  so  that  egg 
is  the  largest  size  which  they  ship  to  market. 

The  present  company  price  of  broken  coal  is  $4.90 
f.  o.  b.  mines  for  white  ash,  and  the  circular  on  egg 
is  $4.50.  This  makes  a'  difference  of  40  cents  a  ton 
between  the  two  sizes,  whereas  Publication  No.  4D 
1918  of  the  Fuel  Administration,  showing  the  coal 
prices  in  effect  on  April  22,  indicates  only  a  ten-cent 
difference  between  broken  and  egg,  the  full  winter 
circular  on  egg  coal  being  $4.80. 

The  present  differential  is  due  to  the  fact  that  egg 
coal,  as  well  as  stove,  chestnut  and  pea,  were  reduced 
30  cents  a  ton  on  April  1,  in  accordance  with  the 
Fuel  Administration’s  order  affecting  the  domestic 
sizes  of  anthracite,  but  broken,  being  classified  as  a 
steam  or  industrial  coal,  did  not  take  this  discount. 
So  far  as  can  be  learned  the  Fuel  Administration  has 
never  issued  a  formal  ruling  on  this  point,  but,  ap¬ 
parently,  has  merely  acquiesced  in  the  operators'  con¬ 
tention  that  broken  coal  is  not  a  domestic  size. 

This  position  seems  to  be  well  borne  out  by  the 
facts.  While  a  small  tonnage  of  broken  coal  is  sold 
to  household  users  as  a  furnace  fuel,  the  great  bulk 
of  the  output  is  used  by  gas  companies  and  a  few 
other  industrial  consumers. 

Apparently  the  Fuel  Administration  wishes  to  dis¬ 
courage  the  use  of  broken  coal  for  heating  purposes 
in  order  that  the  gas  companies,  in  particular,  may  be 
assured  of  a  normal  supply  next  winter.  Therefore, 
the  price  is  allowed  to  remain  at  40  cents  above  the 
egg  coal  price,  in  order  to  encourage  operators  to 
make  the  usual  amount  of  broken  coal  and  also  to 
reduce  the  demand  from  the  domestic  trade. 


New  Coal  Trade  Journal. 


New  Coal  Trade  Periodical  Makes  Its 
Appearance. 

Bhiefield  Telegraph. 

The  first  number  of  a  new  coal  trade  periodical 
has  appeared.  It  is  known  as  Saward's  Journal 
and  is  owned  by  heirs  of  the  late  Frederick  E. 
Saward,  who  was  for  nearly  fifty  years  editor  and 
proprietor  of  The  Coal  Trade  Journal. 

By  reason  of  the  unusual  provisions  of  his  will, 
which  was  unsuccessfully  contested  by  his  family,  the 
control  of  his  old-established  periodical  passed  into 
other  hands  and  the  family  are  therefore,  impelled, 
by  advice  of  counsel,  for  the  protection  of  their  in¬ 
terests,  to  inaugurate  a  new  publication  to  be  con¬ 
ducted  along  similar  lines  and  cover  the  same  field 
of  coal  trade  journalism  as  was  done  by  the  late  Mr. 
Saward. 

The  editor  and  general  manager  of  the  new  paper 
is  Frederick  W.  Saward,  eldest  son  of  the  deceased, 
and  who  was  for  thirty-two  years  associated  with 
him  in  business. 

All  of  the  former  editorial  and  office  staff  of  the 
Coal  Trade  Journal  are  identified  with  the  new  pub¬ 
lication,  which  has  established  its  office  at  15  Park 
Row. 


The  “Black  Diamond”  Criticism. 

Reprinted  from  issue  of  May  11. 

Actirg  under  legal  advice,  a  letter  has  been  sent  to  the 
Editor  of  the  “Black  Diamond”  calling  attention  to  the  in¬ 
accuracies  in  a  certain  article  published  under  the  caption 
“The  Saward  Quarrel,”  on  the  4th  inst.  and  calling  for  a  full 
and  complete  retraction. 

May  23  •  No  reply  has  as  yet  been  received.  F.  W.  S. 
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Market  Conditions  at 

Head  of  Lakes. 

Hard  Coal  Situation  Much  More  Encourag¬ 
ing — Mines  Working  to  Full  Capacity. 

There  are  a  number  of  important  factors  prevailing 
in  the  coal  market  at  present  that  should  work  to  the 
advantage  of  the  trade  during  the  coming  season  and 
go  a  long  way  toward  preventing  a  repetition  of  the 
fuel  famine  of  last  winter.  Judge  J.  F.  McGee,  Min¬ 
neapolis,  Fuel  Administrator  of  Minnesota,  was  in 
Duluth  a  few  days  ago,  and  he  said  that  every  effort 
possible  would  be  made  to  bring  about  a  uniform 
distribution  of  coal  in  the  Northwest  this  year. 
Judge  McGee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  situation  will 
be  far  more  favorable,  both  to  the  consumer  and  the 
dealer  than  it  was  last  year. 

An  order  has  just  been  received  from  the  Fuel 
Administration  by  Duluth  wholesalers  which  forbids 
the  sale  of  hard  coal  unless  an  equal  amount  of  soft 
coal  is  included  in  the  order.  It  is  believed  that  this 
will  force  retail  dealers  to  dispose  of  more  soft  coal 
and  cut  down  sales  of  hard  coal,  thus  conserving 
the  hard  coal  for  use  next  winter.  Another  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  coal  conservation  in  the  Northwest 
is  the  ever-increasing  use  of  wood  as  fuel.  In  nearly 
every  city,  town  and  village  on  the  Mesaba  and 
Vermilion  ranges  there  is  a  forest  in  the  “back  yard.” 
Coal  distributors  at  the  Head  of  the  Lakes  cannot 
see  the  logic  in  having  the  range  ship  wood  to 
Duluth  and  coal  dealers  here  ship  coal  to  the  ranges. 
Conservationists  have  been  urging  the  use  of  wood 
with  good  effect,  and  the  increase  in  the  uses  of 
wood  as  fuel  has  probably  exceeded  100  per  cent, 
during  the  ldst  few  months.  Virginia,  Chisholm, 
Buhl,  Cloquet  and  many  other  towns  in  this  terri¬ 
tory  are  preparing  to  use  immense  quantities  of  wood 
during  the  coming  season. 

“The  hard  coal  situation,”  he  says,  “is  looking 
much  more  encouraging.  Everything  seems  to  be 
coming  along  better.  The  mines  are  working  to  full 
capacity,  shipments  are  going  along  well  and  it  looks 
as  if  the  Northwest  will  be  well  supplied.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  force  domestic  furnaces  to  use  soft  coal, 
but  I  do  not  think  so.” 

The  delay  in  price-fixing  by  the  Government  is 
causing  consumers  to  hesitate  in  making  purchases. 

- J.  W. 

Must  Observe  Priority  Order. 

Mr.  Calloway  Directs  That  Consumers  on 
Preference  List  Be  Taken  Care  of. 

Washington,  May  23. — A.  W.  Calloway,  Director 
of  Bituminous  Distribution  of  the  United  States  Fuel 
Administration,  has  issued  a  warning  to  all  operators 
that  there  must  be  a  more  careful  observation  of  the 
priority  rules.  He  has  sent  a  letter  to  all  District 
Representatives,  declaring  that  the  requirements  for 
users  on  Preference  List  No.  1,  dated  April  6,  have 
not  been  fully  carried  out.  This  letter  is  as  follows  : 

“To  all  District  Representatives. — The  Priorities 
Commissioner  of  the  War  Industries  Board  called 
our  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  requirements  for 
users  on  Preference  List  No.  1,  dated  April  6,  1918, 
together  with  such  additions  as  have  been  made  by 
order  or  certificate  since  that  date,  have  not  been 
fully  met.  while  at  the  same  time  many  users  not  so 
preferred  are  receiving  full  shipments. 

“You  will  advise  all  concerned  immediately  that 
the  requirements  of  Preference  List  No.  1  and  sup¬ 
plements  thereto  must  receive  preferred  attention; 
and  it  will  be  your  duty  to  ascertain  that  these  in¬ 
structions  are  complied  with.  In  order  that  there  can 
be  no  misunderstanding,  if  you  are  not  already  doing 
so,  please  arrange  to  have  reports  made  to  your  office 
by  all  shippers  regarding  the  tonnage  they  have  avail¬ 
able  for  shipment  after  taking  care  of  preference 
orders,  in  order  that  you  may  advise  them  regarding 
the  disposition  they  are  permitted  to  make  of  such 
extra  coal. 

“Please  advise  by  wire  immediately  whether  or  not 
these  instructions  are  understood  and  are  being  com¬ 
plied  with,  and  also  advise  this  office  promptly  in 
the  event  of  refusal  of  any  operator  or  shipper  to 
comply  with  the  above  instructions.” 


Southern  Officials  Confer. 


Fuel  Administration  Representatives  from 
Several  States  Meet  at  Knoxville. 

The  State  Fuel  Administrators  of  Tennessee.  Ken¬ 
tucky,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Virginia, 
Georgia  and  Alabama  held  a  meeting  at  Knoxville 
last  Wednesday  for  a  general  discussion  of  coal  con¬ 
ditions  in  their  territory.  District  representatives 
from  the  coal-producing  States  in  the  group  were  also 
in  attendance. 

E.  R.  Clayton,  district  representative  for  Tennes¬ 
see,  reported  that  a  new  and  unexpected  demand  for 
coal  had  been  made  upon  the  mines  of  his  State  by 
the  Government,  which  will  add  greatly  to  the  com¬ 
plexities  of  the  situation.  The  Navy  Department,  he 
stated,  had  requested  heavy  deliveries  of  Tennessee 
coal  at  vkrious  southern  ports,  which  will  make  an¬ 
other  big  inroad  on  the  already  overtaxed  mines. 
Mr.  Clayton  and  W.  E.  Myer,  State  Administrator, 
are  making  a  careful  investigation  to  determine 
which  mines  shall  be  called  upon  to  supply  the  naval 
requirements. 

Complaints  that  the  Southern  Railway  was  confis¬ 
cating  an  unduly  large  tonnage  of  coal  were  investi¬ 
gated  and  found  to  be  without  foundation.  Mr. 
Myer  said  it  was  true  that  the  Southern  requires  a 
much  larger  amount  of  fuel  than  in  other  years  be¬ 
cause  of  the  heavy  war  traffic  it  is  being  called  upon 
to  handle,  but  that  there  was  nothing  objectionable 
about  the  methods  employed  to  meet  its  needs. 

It  was  brought  out  at  the  conference  that  such  a 
stage  had  been  reached  in  Alabama  that  practically 
the  entire  output  of  that  State  was  being  shipped  to 
buyers  on  the  priority  list,  including  retail  dealers, 
war  industries  and  the  most  essential  class  of  manu¬ 
facturers  not  engaged  directly  on  war  work. 


Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Ry.  Fuel  Shipments. 

Below  appears  a  comparative  statement  of  the 
C.  &  O.  coal  traffic  from  New  River,  Kanawha  and 
Kentucky  districts  for  month  of  March  and  three 
months,  1917  and  1918: 


Three 
March  Months 

To  1918.  1917.  1918. 

Tidewater  .  528,670  1,625,050  1,344,756 

East  . . .  275,247  773,325  955,950 

West  . 1,365,126  3,121,346  3,347,498 

Company  fuel  . . .  209,216  654,869  579,073 

Connections  .  135,432  454,975  347,715 

Total  C.  &  0 . 2,513,691  6,629,565  6,574,992 

Anthracite  .  784  2,934  7,046 


Total  . 2,514,475  6,632,499  6,582,038 

Shipments  (anthracite  omitted)  by  months  for 
first  quarter  of  year,  compared  with  same  months  of 
last  few  years  were  : 

Month.  1915.*  1916.  '1917.  1918. 

January  . 1,689,771  2,426,637  2,348,220  1,793,904 

February  . 1,389,049  2,202,861  1,921,966  2,267,189 

March  . 1,435,797  2,580,559  2,359,379  2,513,691 


Total  . 4,514,617  7,210,057  6,629,565  6,574,982 


‘Does  not  include  coal  for  company  use. 

Coke  shipments  were : 

Month.  1915.  1916.  1917.  1918. 

January  .  11,437  46,521  47,360  45,650 

February  .  14,309  41,352  40,297  44,690 

March  .  18,373  48,178  43,457  46,100 


Total  . •...  44,119  136,051  131,114  136,440 


Shipments  of  bituminous  coal  over  this  road  dur¬ 
ing  March  increased  154,312  tons,  or  6.5  per  cent., 
compared  with  tonnage  carried  in  same  month  last 
year,  while  for  the  first  quarter  of  1918  there  was  a 
decrease  of  54,583  tons,  or  0.8  per  cent.,  compared 
with  same  quarter  of  1917.  Coke  tonnage  for  the 
three  months  shows  an  increase  of  5,326  tons,  or  4 
per  cent. - 

According  to  the  Fairmont  (W.  Va.)  Virginian. 
John  Gordon  Smythe,  chief  engineer  of  all  divisions 
of  the  Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  has  been  appointed 
a  captain  in  the  Reserve  Officers’  Corps  and  will 
probably  be  assigned  to  construction  work. 
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CENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA  NOTES. 

Miners  in  the  district  are  watching  the  experiment 
in  Indiana  with  a  great  deal  of  interest. 

Like  a  ray  of  sunshine  comes  the  announcement 
from  the  United  Coal  Co.’s  mines,  at  Jerome,  that 
they  had  a  100  per  cent,  car  supply  for  30  days.  The 
daily  output  averages  3,500  tons.  Practically  all  of 
the  coal  output  is  for  Government  orders. 

As  against  this  beacon  light  comes  reports  from 
all  other  parts  of  central  Pennsylvania  that  car  short¬ 
age  still  keeps  the  production  under  par.  Some  of 
the  big  companies,  working  on  Government  orders, 
are  getting  cars,  but  the  majority  of  the  small  opera¬ 
tors  are  constantly  appealing  for  more  rolling  stock. 

“Daylight  mining”  is  rapidly  gaining  favor  in  Indi¬ 
ana  and  Somerset  counties,  and  it  is  claimed  that  it 
will,  to  a  certain  extent,  solve  the  problem  of  labor. 
Near  West  Lebanon,  Indiana  County,  a  seven-foot 
seam  was .  recently  uncovered  and  two  steam  shovels 
are  now  used  stripping  the  coal.  It  is  claimed  they 
can  load  20  cars  of  coal  daily.  In  Somerset  County 
there  are  several  small  “stripped”  mines,  which  have 
been  attracting  the  attention  of  the  bigger  operators. 

It  is  unofficially  announced  that  the  Rochester  & 
Pittsburgh  C.  &  I.  Co.  and  allied  Iselin  interests, 
will  move  their  field  offices  to  Indiana.  A  site  has 
been  purchased  for  a  five-story  office  building,  Indi¬ 
ana  reports  say,  and  a  number  of  residences  have 
been  taken  over  by  officials  of  the  company,  now 
resident  in  DuBois  and  Punxutawney.  It  is  also  said 
that  a  new  subsidiary  of  the  company,  the  Consoli¬ 
dated  Lumber  &  Supply  Co.,  will  locate  at  Indiana, 
to  furnish  all  cars,  lumber  and  other  equipment 
needed  by  the  parent  concern. 

At  the  Indiana  operation  it  was  found  necessary  at 
some  places  to  remove  45  feet  of  earth  before  the 
seam  was  struck,  but  the  majority  of  the  coal  was 
closer  to  the  surface.  Ventilation,  blasting,  props, 
fire  bosses  and  other  requirements  of  ordinary  min¬ 
ing  are  eliminated  and  cost  of  operation  is  reduced 
to  a  minimum  under  the  “daylight  mining”  plan.  Its 
one  big  drawback,  in  most  sections,  is  the  fact  that 
the  surface  is  too  valuable  to  destroy,  many  of  the 
Somerset  county  mines,  for  instance,  being  under 
first  class  farm  land.  In  Cambria  County,  it  is  said, 
there  are  many  places  where  the  veins  lie  sufficiently 
close  to  the  surface,  and  the  top  ground  is  of  little 
enough  value  to  make  the  stripping  pay. 

At  the  Tunnel  Mining  Co.’s  operations,  near  Johns¬ 
town,  coal  is  being  dumped  on  the  ground  until  cars 
can  be  obtained.  Despite  this  a  new  shaft  was  sunk 
and  this  week  struck  the  “C  Prime”  vein,  90  feet 
below  the  level  now  being  worked.  The  owners  are 
now  working  a  “drift,”  the  plant  being  one  of  those 
which  sprung  up  during  the  coal  shortage  last  year. 
The  owners,  Thomas  Lochrie,  of  Windber,  and  John 
E.  Reese,  of  Scalp  Level,  both  operators  in  the  Wind- 
ber-Scalp  Level  field,  propose  to  put  the  mine  on 
trackage.  It  has  been  impossible  to  get  the  Railroad 
Administration’s  O.K.  for  a  siding  to  the  B.  &  O. 
and  the  Lochrie-Reese  interests  are  planning  to  build 
one.  If  they  run  the  line  it  will  open  up  about  20 
wagon  loading  mines  to  rails,  provided  the  Tunnel 
company’s  line  is  extended. 


There  is  urgent  need  of  one  publication,  issued  by 
authority,  that  embraces  all  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  Fuel  Administration.  Many  bulletins  and  peri¬ 
odicals  publish  some  or  many  of  these,  but  only  in  an 
unofficial  way.  If  they  were  published  daily  in  offi¬ 
cial  form  and  then  collated  and  properly  indexed  at 
the  end  of  the  month,  the  trade  would  have  a  com¬ 
plete  and  reliable  record  of  Washington’s  rulings  and 
it  would  be  necessary  to  preserve  only  the  monthly 
editions,  the  daily  copies  being  discarded.  As  time 
went  by  the  indexing  and  cross-indexing. would  add 
to  the  value  of  the  reports.  And  it  is  suggested  that 
if  only  one  man  should  be  taken  from  each  office 
that  now  has  to  do  with  the  sending  out  of  such 
material,  the  whole  mass  thereof  could  be  made 
available  in  good  form.  Of  course,  an  official  char¬ 
acter  is  essential  in  view  of  the  pains  and  penalties 
adhering  to  violations.  The  trade  wants  something 
that  can  be  relied  upon  and  that  will  form  an  ade¬ 
quate  defense  if  any  involuntary  transgressions  be 
made. 


Coal  Man  in  L .  S.  Service. 


CAPT.  A.  L.  DICKERMAN. 

Captain  Dickerman,  who  in  private  life  is  head  of 
the  wholesale  coal  firm  of  Dickerman  &  Englis,  42 
Broadway,  New  York,  has  for  several  months  past 
been  performing  important  duties  in  the  Power  and 
Fuel  Section,  Production  Division,  Ordnance  De¬ 
partment,  U.  S.  A 


News  Notes  from  Buffalo. 

John  W.  Whiteley,  of  Whitney  &  Kemmerer,  came 
up  from  the  New  York  office  and  paid  his  respects 
to  the  Buffalo  agency  this  week. 

Harry  F.  Butler*,  of  the  Century  Coal  Co.,  Mon¬ 
treal,  visited  the  Buffalo  office  of  the'  company  this 
week  and  then  proceeded  to  Pittsburgh. 

County  Fuel  Administrator  Howard  A.  Forman 
has  appointed  as  his  deputy  W.  W.  Hendrich,  a  law¬ 
yer,  and  new  offices  are  fitting  up  for  the  work  in  the 
Liberty  Block.  Some  of  the  office  force  of  last  win¬ 
ter  has  been  retained. 

Sidney  H.  Lund,  who  for  some  time  has  been  the 
head  clerk  in  the  office  of  S.  M.  Stanley,  agent  of  the 
Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co.,  has  taken  the  position 
of  salesman  with  Whitney  &  Kemmerer,  with  which 
company  he  was  formerly  connected. 

All  of  the  leading  anthracite  lake  shippers  now 
have  coal  to  go  forward  by  water  and  the  movement 
has  increased  rapidly  of  late.  The  Lehigh  Valley 
began  shipments  s.ome  weeks  ahead  of  the  others 
and  has  got  a  good  lead  on  them  so  far. 

Among  the  visitors  to  the  coal  trade  from  Canada 
during  the  past  few  days  were  Edward  Quackenbush, 
manager  of  the  Hutchinson  estate  coal  dock  at  Port 
Dalhousie :  W.  A.  Duncan,  of  the  Conger-Lehigh 
Coal  Co.,  Toronto:  Robert  Webster,  of  London. 

The  Donner-Unio'n  Coke  Co.  of  Buffalo  has  taken 
over  the  Onondaga  mine  of  the  Buffalo  &  Susque¬ 
hanna  Coal  Co.,  which  is  located  between  Punxsu- 
tawney  and  Big  Run,  Pa.,  and  will  operate  it.  As  it 
has  been  idle  since  about  1910  it  will  take  some  weeks 
to  pump  it  out.  The  mine  has  produced  as  high  as 
2,000  tons  a  day. 

Some  of  the  people  in  railroad  interests  are  show¬ 
ing  their  leanings  by  asking  if  the  flour  taken  by  the 
canal  could  not  as  well  be  handled  by  the  roads, 
as  formerly,  but  it  goes  without  saying  that  they 
are  not  coal  men.  If  this  activity  relieves  the  roads 
it  may  soon  be  possible  for  them  to  move  their  coal 
cars  more  promptly. 


Kind  Words  and  Orders. 

Recognizing  the  unusual  circumstances  that  led. 
to  the  entry  of  Saward’s  Journal  into  the  field  of 
coal  trade  journalism,  words  of  sympathy  and  en¬ 
couragement  continue  to  come  in  from  our  friends 
in  all  quarters. 

“We  are  enclosing  herewith  our  check  for  $5,  cov¬ 
ering  subscription  to  your  Journal.  It  gives  us 
great  pleasure  to  forward  you  this  remittance,  and 
hope  your  Journal  will  continue  to  be  as  valuable 
as  its  first  issues  have  been.” — B.  S.  Hinckley, 
Hinckley  Coal  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

George  H.  Greenman,  who  succeeded  some  years- 
ago  to  the  old-established  wholesale  coal  business 
of  A.  H.  Ballou,  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  writes  a  letter 
which  we  assure  him  is  much  appreciated.  He 
states : 

“I  am  in  receipt  of  your  bill  for  subscription  to 
your  new  coal  trade  weekly,  and  I’m  enclosing 
herewith  my  check  for  $5  in  payment. 

“I  read,  with  a  great  deal  of  interest,  your  state¬ 
ment,  Why  the  Journal  is  Launched,’  also  a  state¬ 
ment  printed  in  the  Coal  Trade  Journal  after  your 
exit,  and  noted  the  difference  in  same. 

“I  also  recalled  the  article  published  in  the  Coal 
Trade  Journal  after  the  death  of  your  father, 
which  possibly  was  written  by  you  at  that  time,  and 
as  soon  as  I  received  your  letter  together  with 
sample  copy,  my  sympathies  were  at  once  placed  on 
your  side,  and  I  was  pleased  to  have  my  name 
promptly  entered  as  a  subscriber  to  your  new  enter¬ 
prise,  which  I  believe,  owing  to  the  long  experience 
of  yourself  and  others  connected  with  you,  must  be 
successful,  and  I  feel  sure  you  and  those  associated 
with  you  are  justly  entitled  to  same. 

“I  also  believe  you  did  the  proper  thing  in  con¬ 
necting  your  family  name  with  your  trade  paper.” 

“You  will  find  attached  my  check  for  $5,  covering 
my  subscription  to  your  journal  for  the  year  ending 
May  1,  1919.  As  I  send  you  this  remittance  please 
be  advised  that  I  have  long  been  a  reader  of  the 
Coal  Trade  Journal,  of  which  you  have  been  the 
guiding  light,  and  I  am  very  glad  to  follow  you  in 
your  new  venture,  feeling  fully  assured  that  I  shall 
have  value  received  and  many  times  more  for  the 
price  of  my  subscription.  With  very  kindest  re¬ 
gards  and  every  good  wish.” — George  C.  Stokes, 
Eastern  Manager,  Fort  Dearborn  Coal  Col.,  Nor¬ 
folk,  Va. 

We  are  sending  you  herewith  our  check  for 
$5  which  will  represent  one  year’s  subscription  to 
your  new  coal  journal.  We  have  received  two 
copies  of  this  Journal,  both  of  which  we  are  particu¬ 
larly  pleased  with,  and  trust  that  you  will  receive  the 
support  of  the  entire  trade  and  meet  with  great  suc¬ 
cess  in  your  new  enterprise. — Brooklyn  Coal  Ex¬ 
change,  John  I.  Voorhees,  secretary,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

“Absence  from  the  city  has  prevented  my  attention 
to  your  circular  letter,  referring  to  the  birth  of  a 
new  coal  trade  paper.  I  am  pleased  to  note  your 
enterprise,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  the  sparkle  in  your 
paper. 

“I  very  gladly  hand  you  herewith  my  check  for  a 
year’s  subscription,  to  myself,  which  kindly  send  to 
my  address.  I  am  also  enclosing  a  check  for  early 
subscription  to  our  New  York  office. 

The  latch-string  is  always  out  at  any  of  our  offices 
for  your  or  your  representative.” — William  J.  Faux, 
President,  Logan  Coal  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

“Number  one  was  a  good  one.  Numbers  two  and 
three  are  better.  Wish  you  every  success.” — Frank 
H.  Johnston,  President  and  Treasurer,  City  Coal  & 
Wood  Co.,  New  Britain,  Conn. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Wholesale  Coal  Trade  Association  of  New  York  last 
Tuesday,  George  M.  Dexter  was  elected  president  to 
succeed  James  A.  Hill,  resigned,  and  LeBaron  S. 
Willard  was  chosen  vice-president  to  succeed  Mr. 
Dexter.  Mr.  Hill  asked  to  be  relieved  of  his  official 
duties  because  of  the  other  demands  upon  his  time, 
which  frequently  take  him  out  of  town,  and  his  resig¬ 
nation  was  accepted  with  reluctance. 
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General  News  Notes. 

The  office  of  C.  L.  Thompson,  sales  agent  for 
M.  A.  Hanna  &  Co.,  at  Erie,  Pa.,  has  been  moved 
to  the  Leader  News  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

W.  A.  Gosline,  Jr.,  we  notice,  is  one  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  having  in  charge  the  Toledo  War 
Chest  Campaign,  in  full  progress  the  past  week. 

Gifford  Morgan,  of  Brockport,  N.  Y.,  was  re¬ 
cently  appointed  Deputy  Fuel  Administrator  of 
Monroe  County,  and  placed  in  charge  of  all  sections 
of  the  county  outside  of  the  city  of  Rochester. 

We  are  particularly  pleased  to  see  the  many  or¬ 
ders  coming  in  from*  Canada,  accompanied,  as  they 
often  are,  by  words  of  cheer  and  approval,  and  com¬ 
mendation,  too,  for  the  career  of  our  editor  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager. 

The  more  general  the  recent  development  in  our 
"business  connections  are  made  known,  the  more 
favorable  is  the  trade  view  of  our  new  undertak¬ 
ing.  We  shall  be  glad  to  make  clear  to  any  of  our 
friends  the  actual  details  concerning  which  they  may 
be  in  doubt. 

William  G.  Pollard,  of  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  has  re¬ 
signed  as  Fuel  Administrator  of  Genesee  County. 
Mr.  Pollard  gives  as  his  reason  for  resigning  the 
fact  that  the  work  of  County  Administrator  took  so 
much  of  his  time  that  he  could  not  give  sufficient 
attention  to  his  duties  as  president  of  the  Bank  of 
Genesee. 

Thirty  cents  commission  is  allowed  to  jobbers  in 
Canada,  while  firms  on  this  side  of  the  border  are 
limited  to  15  cents  on  bituminous  and  20  cents  on 
anthracite  in  eastern  territory.  No  less  than  20 
Buffalo  houses  have  established  branch  offices  in 
To'ronto  alone,  in  order  to  be  in  a  better  position 
to  participate  in  the  Canadian  business. 

In  the  stress  of  business  life  much  may  be  excused, 
but  when  a  man,  for  the  traditional  30  pieces  of  sil¬ 
ver,  turns  against  his  mother,  a  good  woman  who 
has  helped  him,  with  a  lavish  hand,  through  many 
difficulties,  is  he  much  of  an  asset  to  any  enterprise? 
Even  should  his  name  be  Vanderbilt  or  Rockefeller 
would  he  add  real  weight? 

The  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration  has  interpreted  its 
regulation  of  April  24,  restricting  the  use  of  fuel  by 
•greenhouses,  by  ruling  that  the  exception  made  in 
favor  of  greenhouses  in  which  vegetable  plants  are 
raised  for  “transplantation  to  produce  summer 
vegetables”  applies  only  to  greenhouses  exclusively 
devoted  to  that  purpose. 

The  miners  of  the  anthracite  coal  field  will  be 
asked  to  work  on  Memorial  day  this  year  to  increase 
the  production  of  fuel  in  an  effort  to  maintain  the 
supply  of  anthracite  to  a  point  where  the  danger  of 
a  famine  next  winter  will  be  lessened.  This  is  the 
first  time  in  years  that  the  miners  have  been  re¬ 
quested  to  report  at  the  collieries  on  May  30. 

The  Government  is  anxious  to  be  informed  of  any 
seditious  or  disloyal  remarks  heard  in  trains,  hotels 
and  public  places.  Full  particulars  should  be  given 
as  to  language  used,  the  date,  name,  place  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  utterer,  together  with  the  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  of  the  persons  who  heard  the  remarks.  It 
is  suggested  that  traveling  men  can  be  especially  use¬ 
ful  in  this  connection. 

A.  W.  Calloway,  in  charge  of  bituminous  dis¬ 
tribution  for  the  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration,  is 
authority  for  the  statement  that  a  number  of 
wooden  ships  which  will  be  completed  in  June  will 
probably  be  used  in  the  coastwise  coal  carrying 
trade  this  summer,  to  augment  the  fleet  now  en¬ 
gaged  in  transporting  coal  from  Hampton  Roads 
to  New  England. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  National  Coal  As¬ 
sociation  will  be  in  session  at  the  Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel,  Philadelphia,  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  of 
next  week.  It  is  expected  that  both  in  point  of 
numbers  and  in  the  importance  of  the  interests  rep¬ 
resented  this  will  be  the  most  notable  gathering  of 
coal  operators  since  the  Pittsburgh  meeting  of  last 
fall,  when  Dr.  Garfield  spoke. 
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Just  37  days  after  the  keel  was  laid,  and  10  days 
after  she  was  launched,  the  collier  Tuckahoe,  built  in 
the  yard  of  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Co.,  at  Cam¬ 
den,  N.  J.,  was  turned  over  to  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board  last  Wednesday  and  immediately 
placed  in  commission.  This  was  the  world's  record 
time  for  turning  out  a  steamship  of  this  size,  the 
Tuckahoe  having  a  deadweight  capacity  of  5,548 
tons. 

The  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Tidewater  Bitumi¬ 
nous  Steam  Coal  Traffic,  an  organization  of  which 
U.  H.  White,  of  Philadelphia,  was  statistician  for 
the  last  21  years,  has  been  abolished  by  order  of  the 
Railroad  Administration.  This  is  a  part  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  policy  of  retrenchment,  which  has  not  only 
resulted  in  the  closing  of  numerous  traffic  and  ticket 
offices,  but  has  cut  off  many  statistical  compilations 
of  trade  interest. 

T.  J.  Walters  has  been  appointed  general  coal 
freight  agent  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  RR.  with 
headquarters  at  Baltimore,  serving  under  H.  M. 
Matthews,  coal  traffic  manager.  Mr.  Walters  was 
formerly  general  manager  of  the  Continental  Line 
and  the  Central  States  Dispatch ;  fast  freight  lines 
formerly  operating  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  before 
Government  regulation  eliminated  these  special  fea¬ 
tures  of  service. 

Major  Ralph  H.  Knode,  vice-president  and  sales 
manager  of  the  National  Fuel  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  has 
been  ordered  to  France,  where,  it  is  understood,  he 
will  co-operate  with  Lieutenant-Colonel  D.  B.  Wentz 
in  looking  after  the  fuel  supply  of  the  American 
expeditionary  forces.  Major  Knode  was  connected 
with  the  Fuel  Administration  in  Washington  for 
several  months  after  it  was  first  organized  and  be¬ 
fore  he  was  transferred  to  the  War  Department. 

Boston  has  apparently  little  confidence  in  words 
of  hope  from  Washington  and  the  situation  con¬ 
tinues  to  grow  more  serious.  Everywhere  among 
the  consumers  there  is  pronounced  need  of  coal  and 
some  industries  are  just  able  to  get  along  on  the 
hand-to-mouth  receipts,  to  saying  nothing  of  inabil¬ 
ity  to  stock  for  the  future.  Keen  demand  for  pre¬ 
pared  sizes  of  anthracite  is  apparent.  Few  cases 
where  the  stipulated  two-thirds  has  been  ‘delivered 
by  retailers  are  heard  of. 

Frank  J.  Milman,  Ph.D.,  the  well-known  lecturer 
on  coal  mining,  recently  -delivered  an  interesting 
series  of  addresses  in  Washington.  On  May  15  in 
the  Senate  Chamber  May  16  in  the  Army  and  Navy 
Club,  on  May  17  in  the  Metropolitan  Club,  and  on 
May  18  in  the  University  Club.  The  lecture  in  the 
Senate  Chamber  was  attended  by  Dr.  Garfield  and 
staff  of  the  Fuel  Administration.  Members  of  the 
National  Coal  Associations,  the  local  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration  and  others  prominent  in  connection  with  the 
trade. 

Plans  to  relieve  the  labor  shortage  in  the  hard 
coal  fields  by  employing  girls  and  women  for  doing 
comparatively  light  outside  work  has  received  a  set¬ 
back.  Peremptory  orders  were  issued  by  the  State 
Department  of  Mines  on  Tuesday  for  the  dismissal 
of  female  employes  who  have  recently  been  put  at 
work  at  certain  collieries  in  the  Schuylkill  region. 
The  U.  M.  W.,  it  is  said,  was  instrumental  in  bring¬ 
ing  about  this  action  on  the  ground  that  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  women  for  this  class  of  occupations  is 
forbidden  by  law. 

At  such  time,  when  every  ton  of  coal  is  care¬ 
fully  considered,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  men¬ 
tion  that  in  the  northern  States,  even  after  the  fur¬ 
naces  are  out,  there  is  a  considerable  tonnage  burned 
for  heating  purposes  during  all  but  a  few  of  the 
midsummer  weeks,  in  thousands  of  suburban  and 
country  homes.  Right  up  to  the  hot  weather  and, 
again,  early  in  the  fall,  a  particularly  good  fire  is 
kept  in  the  kitchen  all  night,  one  of  the  out-of-town 
dealers  tells  us,  in  order  to  keep  the  chill  off  the 
house  and  prevent  the  place  from  getting  damp, 
and  so  on.  This  in  the  aggregate,  during  a  pro¬ 
tracted  term  of  weeks,  accounts  for  a  material 
amount  of  domestic  fuel. 
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Philadelphia  Trade  Notes. 

National  Coal  Association  Convention  is  to  be  held 
in  this  city  May  28  and  29. 

H.  B.  Cornog,  vice-president  of  the  Cortright  Coal 
Co.,  Pennsylvania  Building,  is  in  West  Virginia  at 
this  time  looking  after  the  interests  of  his  company 
in  that  region. 

Irvin  Ward  and  Hubert  Spohn,  of  the  J.  S.  Wentz 
Co.  office  force,  are  the  latest  recruits  from  that 
company  to  join  the  army,  having  gone  to  Camp  Lee, 
Va.,  recently. 

It  is  reported  that  the  retail  coal  business  formerly 
operated  by  the  late  C.  L.  Tunis  in  the  Manayunk 
district  has  been  purchased  by  Slattery  &  Bros.  It 
is  not  known  as  yet  what  plans  the  new  owners  have 
for  the  operation  of  the  yard. 

It  is  with  regret  we  learn  of  the  illness  of  Herman 
J.  A.  Smith,  proprietor  of  the  Smith  &  Holthaus 
yard.  For  a  time  Mr.  Smith  was  threatened  with  an 
attack  of  gall  stones,  but  due  to  his  ordinarily  strong 
constitution  an  operation  has  been  averted,  for  which 
his  many  friends  rejoice. 

F.  J.  Wittmaier  &  Son,  now  at  Ninth  and  Tioga 
streets,  are  making  extensive  repairs  to  the  coal 
trestle  in  the  yard  recently  purchased  by  them  on 
Rising  Sun  Lane.  According  to  present  indications 
the  Messrs.  Wittmaier  will  be  in  their  new  yard  by 
July  1  and  will  then  have  an  even  more  commodious 
plant  than  their  present  one. 

William  B.  MacEwen,  an  assistant  secretary  of  the 
Philadelphia  &  Reading  C.  &  I.  Co.,  has  been  granted 
a  leave  of  absence  due  to  ill  health.  The  strenuous 
times  through  which  he  has  passed  during  the  past 
two  or  three  years  have  resulted  in  a  nervous  break¬ 
down,  but  his  many  friends  feel  that  with  a  complete 
rest  he  will  soon  be  his  usual  buoyant  self  again. 

An  interesting  appointment  recently  announced 
over  the  signature  of  W.  J.  Richards,  president  of 
the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co.,  is  that 
of  David  B.  Wilson,  auditor  of  coal  receipts,  to  the* 
position  of  assistant  secretary.  Mr.  Wilson  is  being 
congratulated  on  his  successful  progress  in  a  long 
and  honorable  career  with  the  premier  anthracite 
company. 

A  local  retailer  was  the  recipient  of  one  of  the  very 
miserably  prepared  cars  of  anthracite  shipped  into 
this  city  recently.  To  say  he  was  disgusted  would  be 
to  put  it  too  mildly.  A  salesman  dropping  in  at  the' 
time  had  his  attention  directed  by  the  dealer  to  a 
war  stamp  poster,  with  its  prominently  outstanding 
letters:  W.  S.  S.  “We  sell  slate,  that’s  what  that 
stands  for,”  said  the  disgruntled  retailer. 

William  D.  Hammer,  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navi¬ 
gation  Company’s  local  sales  force,  has  been  spend¬ 
ing  the  past  week  going  over  the  “Navvys”  workings 
in  and  about  Lansford,  Pa.  As  a  result  of  his  visit- 
Billy  has  become  quite  optimistic  as  to  the  outlook 
for  another  record  year  by  his  company.  He  was 
also  greatly  impressed  by  the  large  number  of  young 
women  who  are  assuming  clerical  posts  in  the  offices 
at  the  mines. 

Looking  every  inch  the  soldier,  Daniel  B.  Wentz, 
president  of  the  J.  S.  Wentz  interests,  Land  Title 
Building,  agreeably  surprised  his  friends  by  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  uniform  of  a  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the 
United  States  Army.  As  a  civilian  for  some  months 
past,  Colonel  Wentz  has  been  putting  his  boundless 
energy  to  work  in  organizing  the  department  of  coal 
purchases  at  Washington,  and  in  a  short  time  he  will 
be  “over  there”  taking  charge  of  the  complete  dis¬ 
tribution  of  coal  and  oils  for  the  Quartermaster’s 
Department. 

As  a  souvenir  of  the  congested  rail  conditions, 
C.  M.  Rogers,  a  Willow  street  coal  dealer,  possesses 
an  unique  souvenir.  It  is  nothing  less  than  a  robin’s 
nest,  with  full  set  of  eggs,  which  Mr.  Rogers  took 
from  a  car  of  coal  consigned  to  him  which  had  been 
in  transit  five  weeks.  Now  when  his  customers  com¬ 
plain  about  the  delay  in  deliveries  he  calls  their  at¬ 
tention  to  the  nest.  Inasmuch  as  the  nest  was  in  a 
car  of  egg  coal  a  facetious  friend  suggested  to  Char¬ 
lie  that  the  mother  bird  probably  intended  to  hatch 
the  entire  car. 
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A  Billion  Dollars  for  Railroad  Improvements. 

McAdoo’s  Program  Calls  for  Enormous  Expenditures  for  New  Equipment  and  Enlarged 

Facilities  This  Year. 


By  long  odds  the  most  important  news  item  of 
the  past  week  from  a  coal  trade  standpoint  was  the 
announcement  that  the  Railroad  Administration  has 
authorized  the  expenditure  of  $937,000,000  during 
the  present  year  for  railroad  improvements,  includ¬ 
ing  the  purchase  of  new  equipment  and  the  providing 
of  additional  terminals  and  trackage.  No  class  of 
the  business  community  will  benefit  more  by  this 
vast  outlay  than  the  coal  operators,  particularly 
the  bituminous  operators,  for  it  means  a  better  car 
supply  not  only  because  of  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  cars  in  use  but  by  reason  of  the  more 
rapid  handling  which  will  be  possible  with  additional 
motive  power  and  improved  terminal  facilities. 

The  largest  beneficiaries  are  all  important  coal¬ 
carrying  roads,  some  of  which  have  given  striking 
evidence  during  the  past  two  years  of  the  need  of 
heavy  expenditures  such  as  have  now  been  author¬ 
ized. 

Somewhat  over  one-half  of  the  total  amount  to  be 
spent,  or  $479,000,000,  will  be  used  for  the  purchase 
of  cars  and  engines,  many  of  which  have  already 
been  ordered,  while  of  the  remainder  $440, (XX), 000 
will  be  spent  for  additions  and  betterments,  and 
$18,OCO,CO  for  track  extensions. 

Of  course  there  is  a  question  as  to  how  much  of 
the  improvement  work  and  new  equipment  will  be 
finished  in  time  to  help  the  situation  next  winter, 
but  there  is  no  question  but  the  eastern  trunk  lines, 
most  in  need  of  assistance,  will  be  in  much  better 
shape-  by  that  time. 

New  Cars  and  Engines. 

The  sum  allotted  for  new  equipment  will  be  used 
in  paying  for  the  30,000  new  cars  and  1,000  loco¬ 
motives  already  ordered,  as  well  as  for  future  pur¬ 
chases.  It  is  expected  that  fully  100.000  cars  and 
3,000  new  engines  will  be  ordered  before  the  Rail¬ 
road  Administration  completes  its  plans  for  the 
adequate  equipment  of  the  carriers. 

The  railroad  men  and  equipment  builders,  in  dis¬ 
cussing  the  outlook,  said  that  the  allotment  of  funds 
by  no  means  went  all  the  way  toward  solving  the 
problems  which  are  entailed  in  the  situation  of  the 
carriers.  The  manufacturing  capacity  for  cars,  loco¬ 
motives,  rails,  etc.,  is  available,  they  asserted,  but 
the  matter  of  steel  and  labor  has  yet  to  be  taken  into 
account.  With  the  pressure  on  the  steel  mills  grow¬ 
ing  daily  from  shipyards  and  munition  plants  at 


home  and  abroad,  it  still  remains  something  of  a 
question  whether  the  Government  will  be  able  to 
spare  all  the  material  needed  by  the  equipment  com¬ 
panies  for  rush  work  on  the  new  orders.  The  War 
Industries  Board  has  taken  up  the  problem  with  the 
steel  makers. 

Details  of  Expenditures. 

How  some  of  the  large  coal  carriers  have  fared 
under  the  Railroad  Administration’s  plan  to  spend 
nearly  a  billion  dollars  in  building  up  the  country’s 
transportation  system  is  shown  by  the  following 
table : 

Railroads.  Improvements.  Equipment. 


Pennsylvania  (Lines'  East) 
Pennsylvania  (Lines  West) 

New  York  Central  . 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  . 

Norfolk  &  Western . 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio  . 

C.,  C.,  C.  &  St.  L . 

Illinois  Central  . 

Louisville  &  Nashville . 

Chicago  &  Northwestern.. 

Chi.,  Burl.  &  Quincy . 

Chi.,  Mil.  &  St.  Paul . 

Chi.,  R.  I.  &  Pac . 

Great  Northern  . 

Northern  Pacific  . 

Southern  Rwy . 

Philadelphia  &  Reading.... 

Lehigh  Valley  . 

Erie  . 

Cent.  R.  R.  of  N.  J . 

D„  L.  &  W . . . 

Delaware  &  Hudson  . 

N.  Y„  N.  H.  &  H . 

Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie.  . .  . 

Boston  &  Albany  . 

Boston  &  Maine  . 

Buf.,  Roch.  &  Pitts . 

Chicago  &  Alton  . 

Chic.  &  Eastern  Ill . 

Hocking  Valley  . 

Michigan  Central  . 

Missouri  Pacific  . 

Pittsburgh  &  Shawmut....' 
Seaboard  Air  Line  ..*..... 


$37,658,917 

$21,198,116 

27,966,754 

19,057,655 

32,428,693 

38,168.394 

16,022,171 

27,336,132 

8,888,167 

14,639,057 

7,028,094 

10,877,995 

10,117,795 

12,044,21 1 

10,660,251 

15.720.397 

5,944.013 

5,768,225 

7,570,832 

3.640,520 

6,246,638 

6,599,200 

12,636,560 

9,848,003 

8.248,605 

5,950,431 

9,510,600 

4,622,388 

5,146.123 

8,678,757 

11,635.684 

17,476.827 

13,386,387 

11,532,276 

5,773.247 

4,210,561 

9,799,262 

14,794.178 

7,457,647 

8,768,800 

1,835,118 

1,597,692 

1.196,659 

1,961,954 

14,713,919 

9,602,010 

4,587,700 

4,120,497 

2,199,400 

1,587,579 

8,948,648 

13,359,761 

1,738,047 

2,418,612 

1,060,542 

578,793 

2,185,488 

2,123,209 

3,622,043 

2,046,998 

4,426,225 

15,601,332 

2,394,509 

7,517,050 

430,989 

116,914 

2,961,101 

5,596,622 

W.  S.  Smalley  to  Develop 

Anthracite  Property. 

Walter  S.  Smalley,  of  Philadelphia,  has  just  taken 
a  lease  on  a  piece  of  anthracite  property  in  the 
Beaver  Valley  section,  lying  about  midway  between 
Hazleton,  in  the  Lehigh  region,  and  Catawissa,  on 
the  Susquehanna  River,  and  expects  to  begin  ship¬ 
ping  at  the  rate  of  200  tons  a  day  in  the  course  of  a 
couple  of  months  or  less. 

There  is  a  stripping  operation  on  the  land  which 
will  have  a  capacity  of  about  700  tons  per  day 
when  fully  equipped,  and  the  acreage  under  lease 
is  estimated  to  contain  fully  a  million  tons  of  market¬ 
able  coal.  It  is  located  near  Scotch  Valley  station, 
on  a  branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and  ship¬ 
ments  will  be  made  over  that  system. 

The  Kenvale  Coal  Co.  will  be  incorporated  to 
carry  on  operations.  The  officers  are  to  be  as 
follows:  Walter  S.  Smallev,  president;  William  PL 
Smalley,  treasurer,  and  William  Harris,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager.  Headquarters  will  be  in 
the  Commercial  Trust  Building,  Philadelphia. 


Who  Owns  the  Paper? 

We  are  sure  our  readers  will  be  interested  in  the 
ownership  of  the  Journal.  As  stated  at  the  head  of 
the  editorial  page,  this  embraces  the  widow  of  the 
late  F.  E.  Saward.  a  daughter  and  two  sons,  includ¬ 
ing  the  writer.  Owing  to  unfortunate  developments 
we  are  all  impelled  to  unite  in  the  launching  of  this 
new  paper,  and  under  circumstances  the  recognition 
extended  by  the  trade  is  most  gratifying.  F.  W.  S. 


Changes  in  the  Pacific  Coast  Trade. 

The  King  Coal  Co.  has  been  organized  at  San 
Francisco  to  engage  principally  in  the  bunker  busi¬ 
ness,  and  it  is  reported  that  negotiations  have  prac¬ 
tically  been  completed  for  taking  over  the  waterfront 
equipment  of  the  Western  Fuel  Co.  James  P. 
Smith  is  at  the  head  of  the  new  enterprise,  which 
will  handle  Utah  coal  in  place1  of  the  British  Colum¬ 
bia  product  that  the  Western  company  has  special¬ 
ized  in. 

The  latter  concern  has  disposed  of  its  British 
Columbia  mines  to  the  Canadian  Western  Fuel  Co., 
according  to  a  dispatch  from  Victoria.  The  new 
corporation  is  capitalized  at  $5,000,000,  and  the  in¬ 
corporators  are  G.  W.  B.  Owen,  J.  B.  Bowen  and 
John  Hunt,  all  of  whom  were  identified  with  the 
Western  Fuel  Co.  The  mines  are  located  at  Nan¬ 
aimo,  on  Vancouver  Island. 


The  jobbing  interests  complain  that  the  available 
tonnage  for  agency  distribution  is  getting  smaller 
and  smaller  every  day:  that  producers  are  confining 
their  business  more  and  more  to  direct  relations  with 
the  consumer,  crowding  out  the  middleman  in  the 
face  of  the  fact  that  the  producer  receives  nothing 
by  it.  Surely,  much  can  be  said  as  to  the  need  for 
loyalty  and  co-operation  between  the  producers  and 
the  jobbers.  Think  what  the  jobbing  interests  have 
done  in  the  past  to  aid  the  producers?  They  should 
not  be  turned  down  at  this  . time.  The  operators  will 
mi£s  their  service  when  coal  once  again  comes  into 
plentiful  supply,  and  real  friends  made  now  in  such 
times  as  these  will  last  forever. 


Figuring  Retail  Margins. 


Connecticut  Administrator  Russell  Explains 
Method  Employed. 

Thomas  W.  Russell,  State  Fuel  Administrator  of 
Connecticut,  recently  made  the  following  explana¬ 
tion  of  how  the  retailer’s  gross  margin  is  arrived  at 
in  that  State : 

"We  secure  a  report  from  the  local  fuel  commis¬ 
sion  giving  the  retailer’s  closest  possible  cost  of 
doing  business  in  that  locality  and  recommending  a 
retail  price  estimated  on  the  cost  of  doing  business. 
Inasmuch  as  freight  rates  in  this  state  vary  as  much 
as  50  cents  from  the  mines  to  different  cities  and 
the  average  cost  of  teaming  coal  varies  in  different 
communities,  it  is  our  practice  to  check  up  recom¬ 
mendations  furnished  by  the  local  fuel  committee 
and  in  whatever  few  cases  necessary  change  the 
figures  recommended  by  them. 

“It  is  our  purpose  as  far  as  possible  to  see  that 
the  profits  per  ton  realized  by  the  retail  dealers 
are  about  the  same  in  one  locality  as  another.  The 
prices  in  the  larger  cities  are  figured  by  assuring  a 
net  profit  above  all  expenses  of  between  30  and  40 
cents  a  ton,  which  does  not  seem  to  us  excessive. 

High  Water  Rates. 

"The  situation  is  still  further  complicated  in  a 
number  of  cities  on  Long  Island  sound  which  re¬ 
ceive  nearly  their  entire  coal  supply  by  barge  from 
New  York  piers.  A  number  of  these  cities  manifest 
natural  surprise  and  curiosity  at  the  announcement 
of  new  prices  because  in  many  cases  it  has  been 
necessary  to ,  make  the  new  prices  higher  than  the 
existing  prices. 

“The  reason  for  this  is  the  material  increase  made 
in  barge  rates.  New  Haven  is  paying  a  barge  rate 
of  75  cents  as  against  58  cents  paid  last  year.  New 
London’s  rate  is  $1.25,  compared  to  a  previous 
rate  of  75  cents.  In  addition  to  the  increase  in 
barge  rates,  there  has  been  a  very  large  increase 
in  demurrage  rates  which  are  considerably  more 
than  doubled.  It  is  my  personal  belief  that  some 
rates,  especially  the  demurrage  rates,  are  higher 
than  necessary.” 


Rules  for  Storing  Bituminous. 

• 

The  following  rules  for  the  safe  storage  of 
bituminous  coal  have  recently  been  published  by 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines : 

Do  not  pile  over  12  feet  deep,  and  so  that  no 
point  in  the  interior  of  a  pile  will  be  over  10  feet 
from  an  air-cooled  surface. 

If  possible  store  only  screened  lump  coal. 

Keep  out  dust  as  much  as  possible.  (To  this  end 
reduce  handling  to  a  minimum.) 

Pile  so  that  lump  and  fine  are  distributed  as 
evenly  as  possible ;  not,  as  is  often  done,  allowing 
lumps  to  roll  down  from  the  peak  and  form  air 
passages  at  the  bottom  of  the  pile. 

Rehandle  the  screen  after  two  months,  if  prac¬ 
ticable. 

Do  not  store  near  external  sources  of  heat,  though 
the  heat  transmitted  be  moderate. 

Allow  six  weeks’  “seasoning”  after  mining  and 
before  storing. 

Alfow  alternate  wetting  and  drying. 

Avoid  admission  of  air  to  the  interior  of  the  pile 
through  interstices  around  foreign  objects,  such  as 
timbers  or  irregular  brick  work,  or  through  porous 
bottoms,  such  as  coarse  cinders. 


Kind  Words  from  Scranton  Republican. 

Frederick  W.  Saward,  who  was  for  many  years 
general  manager  of  the  Coal  Trade  Journal,  founded 
by  his  father,  the  late  F.  E.  Saward,  has  begun  the 
publication  of  a  new  coal  trade  weekly  entitled 
Sawarb’s  Journal,  The  first  number  of  this  publi¬ 
cation  which  has  come  to  hand,  gives  evidence  of 
ability  and  enterprise.  Mr.  Saward’s  experience  is 
reflected  on  every  page  of  the  new  venture  which 
promises  to  be  a  decided  acquisition  to  coal  trade 
journalism. 


Meet  the  Jobbers  at  Buffalo,  June  4. 
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Why  the  Journal  Is  Launched. 


An  Unusual  Combination  of  Circumstances  Impels  Saward  Family  to  Protect 

Their  Interests. 


It  is  indeed  with  unusual  emotions  that  we 
announce  the  inauguration  of  a  new  coal  trade 
periodical.  It  may  well  be  said  that  the  number  of 
such  papers  is  by  no  means  small,  but  the  circum¬ 
stances  leading  up  to  the  present  development  are 
sucn  as  to  excite  the  lively  interest  of  a  large 
portion  oi  our  many  coal  trade  friends.  The  details 
being  in  so  large  a  measure  personal,  we  trust  we 
may  be  pardoned  for  reviewing  the  situation  at 
some  little  length. 

The  late  F.  E.  Saward,  the  writer’s  father,  who 
established  The  Coal  Trade  Journal  in  1869,  was 
in  the  closing  years  of  his  life,  under  great  afflictions, 
being  practically  blind  and  very  deaf,  and  subject 
to  certain  mental  conditions  which,  being  more  or 
less  a  matter  of  dispute  by  expert  opinion,  need  not 
perhaps  be  alluded  to  in  detail  at  this  time. 

Various  circumstances  combined  to  place  him  in 
close  touch  with  persons  outside  his  family  circle; 
with  the  result  that  when  his  will  was  filed  it  was 
round  that  after  disposing  of  practically  all  of  a 
considerable  fortune  in  cash  and  securities  to  a 
lawyer  in  Ho  way  related  to  him  by  blood  or  mar¬ 
riage,  and  to  whom  he  was  under  no  apparent  ob¬ 
ligations,  the  control  of  The  Coal  Trade  Journal 
was  left  in  rne  nands  of  three  trustees ;  of  whom  the 
aforesaid  lawyer  was  one,  with,  however,  the  power 
of  veto  over  the  action  taken  by  the  other  two. 

The  second  was  a  man  identified  with  the  printing 
business  and,  as  such,  connected  with  the  mechanical 


work  of  The  Coal  Trade  Journal,  but  in  no  way  re¬ 
lated  to  the  family  nor  directly  attached  to  their 
interests. 

The  third  was  the  writer,  the  eldest  son  of  the 
decedant,  connected  with  him  in  business  for  a 
period  of  32  years.  Having  been  advised  of  possible 
developments,  the  writer  did  not  qualify  as  an  ex¬ 
ecutor,  and  directly  upon  qualification  being  achieved 
by  the  others,  they  proceeded  to  dismiss  him  from 
the  office  of  general  manager  of  The  Coal  Trade 
Journal,  leaving  the  entire  control  of  that  publica¬ 
tion — always  an  undisputed  personal  possession  of 
my  late  father — in  other  hands. 

Under  the  circumstances,  feeling  sure  of  my 
ground  by  reason  of  many  years’  acquaintance  with 
the  trade,  during  a  great  portion  of  which  I  was 
chief  spokesman  for  The  Coal  Trade  Journal,  and, 
if  I  may  say  it,  responsible  to  a  great  degree  for 
its  guidance  and  development,  I  have  decided  to 
establish  anoth  -r  high-class  publication,  to  be  con¬ 
ducted  along  ^uch  lines  as  made  the  paper  which  I 
formerly  managed  so  well  regarded  in  the  trade. 

Consequently,  with  this  issue,  Saward's  Journal 
makes  its  bow  cu  the  coal  trade,  and  the  writer  hopes 
that  our  constituents  will  be  glad  to  extend  their 
patronage  to  this  paper,  which  will  furnish  them  the 
news  and  views  which  they  desire. 


Coastwise  Coal  Freights. 

Maximum  barge  rates  from  New  York  to  Sound 
ports  and  beyond  have  been  established  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  basis  by  voluntary  agreement  of  the  boat 
owners,  with  the  approval  of  the  U.  S-  Shipping 
Board:  Bridgeport,  75  cents;  New  Haven,  75  cents; 
New  London,  $1.25;  Providence,  $1.75;  New  Bed¬ 
ford,  $2;  Boston,  $2.50;  Providence,  $2.75;  Portland, 
$2.75. 

The  Shipping  Board  has  fixed  $2.50  as  the  rate 
from  Hampton  Roads  and  Philadelphia  to  Boston  for 
steamers  of  2,500  tons  deadweight  capacity  and  over. 
To  other  New  England  ports  the  authorized  maxi¬ 
mum  rates  are  as  follows :  Portland,  $2.65 ;  Ports¬ 
mouth,  $2.60;  Searsport,  $3;  Providence,  $2.25.  A 
15-cent  advance  on  these  rates  is  permitted  from 
Baltimore. 

There  is  no  fixed  price  for  steamers  under  2.500 
tons,  nor  on  barges  out  of  Hampton  Roads.  The 
going  rates  on  barges  are  about  $3.50  Norfolk  to 
Boston  and  $3  to  Sound  ports. 

The  present  market  rate  on  anthracite  shipments 
in  sailing  vessels  from  New  York  to  the  Maritime 
Provinces  is  around  $6  to  Halifax  and  St-  John, 
and  as  high  as  $7  to  some  of  the  smaller  ports. 


In  the  course  of  discussion  at  the  National  Retail 
Convention,  upon  the  type  of  car  equipment  the 
Government  should  be  urged  to  adopt,  W.  A.  Clark, 
president  of  the  New  England  Coal  Dealers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  pointed  out  that  there  are  a  very  large 
number  of  open-top  cars  at  the  present  time  used  for 
other  commodities  than  coal,  and  that  if  the  Na¬ 
tional  Director  of  Railroads  would  issue  an  order 
forbidding  the  use  of  open-top  cars  for  other  pur¬ 
poses  than  coal  there  would  be  a  very  material  in¬ 
crease  in  the  numbers  of  cars  available  for  the 
movement  of  coal  tonnage. 


$ 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

Charge  for  advertising  in  this  column  is  four  cents  per  word,  or  35  cents 
per  line.  These  charges  are  for  ordinary  style  of  type.  When  display  is 
desired,  the  charge  is  $2.80  per  inch,  each  insertion.  Credit  is  extended  to 
subscribers  only. 

We  would  respectfully  request  that  our  readers  not  ask  us  to  divulge 
the  names  of  these  advertising  under  box  numbers,  etc.,  as  it  is  our  custom 
to  held  same  in  strict  confidence. 


WANTED 

Anthracite  coal;  No.  1  buckwheat  and  larger.  Am  prepared 
to  pay  cash  promptly  for  any  tonnage  offered.  Address 
“Anthracite,”  care  of  Saward’s  Journal. 


SALESMAN — Experienced  coal  salesman  wanted  by  New 
York  house  to  handle  tidewater  and  all  rail  delivery  trade.  Ad¬ 
dress  “Wholesaler,”  care  of  Saward’s  Journal. 


MONTOUR  COAL  &  COKE  CO.,  Inc. 

•  Miners  and  Shippers 

BITUMINOUS  COAL  &  COKE 

GEO.  J.  MECHAU,  Vice-Pres. 

Prudential  Building,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


Our  Telephone  Number  is 

BARCLAY  7000 

SAWARD’S  JOURNAL 
A  Progressive  Coal  Trade  Weekly 


The  J.  B.  Sanborn  Co.,  “Coal  Trade  Mercantile  Agency,” 
publishers  of  the  “Blue  Book,”  solicit  correspondence  re¬ 
garding  credits  or  collections.  Established  1886.  For 
descriptive  circular  and  annual  cost,  write  to  440  S. 
DEARBORN  STREET,  CHICAGO.  NEW  YORK 
OFFICE,  95  UBERTY  STREET. 


KAISER  BILL  IS  GOING  OVER  THE  FENCE 

BUY 

War  Savings  Stamps 

AND  HELP  PUMP  HOLES  IN  HIS  POSSESSION 


COX’S  CALCULATED  TONNAGE  RATES  BOOK 

320,000  CALCULATIONS.  Invoices,  freight  bills,  coal  bills,  etc.  One  hundredweight 
to  one  thousand  tons.  Rates  every  five  cents  advance.  Tells  amount  at  a  glance. 
Weights  given  in  tons  and  hundredweights.  Extensions  Gross  or  Net. 

Issued  in  three  volumes:  lc  to  $6.00;  $6.00  to  $8.00;  lc  to  $8.00. 

COX’S  TARIFF,  TONNAGE  AND  PRICE  EXTENSIONS 

The  Gross  Ton  Book. 

220  pages,  176,000  calculations.  Weights  given  every  hundred  pounds,  100  to  160,000. 
Extensions,  at  rates  per  Gross  ton,  5c  to  $5.50. 

Can  be  used  to  reckon  payrolls,  miners’  wages,  etc.  Plain,  practical,  accurate.  Save 
time,  labor,  money,  brains.  Railroad  companies  and  large  shippers  use  them.  Sent 

on  approval. 


J.  R.  BRADY  CO.,  Inc. 

"7nedrs  chestnut  ridge 

shippers  Bituminous  Coal  and  Coke 
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Railroads  Want  25  Per  Cent  Rate  Increase. 

Estimates  by  McAdoo’s  Advisers  Indicate  Income  Must  Be  Augmented  to  That  Extent  to  Meet  Rising  Costs. 


Montana  Coal  Men  Criticised. 

Retiring  State  Administrator  Says  Some  of 
Them  Have  Been  Antagonistic. 

W.  J.  Swindlehurst,  who  recently  resigned  as 
State  Fuel  Administrator  of  Montana,  took  a  parting 
shot  at  some  of  the  coal  men  in  his  final  report  to 
Dr.  Garfield.  "Immediately  upon  organization  of  the 
Federal  Fuel  Administration,”  says  Mr.  Swindle¬ 
hurst,  ‘‘a  few  mine  operators  and  retail  coal  dealers 
assumed  an  antagonistic  attitude,  evidently  resenting 
Government  regulation  of  fuel  as  an  invasion  of  their 
personal  rights.” 

Elsewhere  in  the  report  it  is  set  forth  that  “retail 
coal  dealers,  instead  of  making  a  clean  presentation 
of  facts,  have  relied  upon  bald  assertions,  upon 
prestige  of  eminent  counsel  and  upon  influential 
friends  to  win  their  appeals  from  local  committees.” 

The  report  sets  forth  that  it  is  an  accepted  prin¬ 
ciple  that  a  large  volume  of  business  can  be  done 
on  a  less  margin  than  a  small  volume,  but  notwith¬ 
standing  this,  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  big  dealers 
have  been  thet  ones  to  complain  most  bitterly  against 
the  retailers'  gross  margins.  “The  smaller  dealers,” 
says  the  report,  “have  shown  a  disposition  to  be 
satisfied  with  less  and  have  therefore  kept  down  coal 
prices.” 

Retailers  Withhold  Figures. 

Commenting  on  the  Butte  situation,  the  retiring 
administrator  says  that  the  largest  coal  dealer  in  the 
state  was  the  one  to  complain  most  about  the 
margins  established  for  Silver  Bow  County.  The 
average  margin  for  Butte  is  $2.20  for  forked  lump 
coal  and  the  dealer  in  question  has  asked  for  an 
increase  of  75  cents  a  ton.  It  is  stated  in  the 
report  that  satisfactory  evidence  has  never  been 
furnished  to  show  that  any  kind  of  an  increase  is 
warranted. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  claim  of  another  dealer 
that  he  lost  $1,200  last  December.  It  is  noted  that 
he  has  failed  to  supply  the  Lewis  and  Clark  County 
Committee  with  information  needed  to  intelligently 
revise  margins,  notwithstanding  his  alleged  heavy 
monthly  losses. 

“Two  of  the  line  elevator  companies  that  have 
submitted  incomplete  data  in  appeals  for  higher 
margins  belong  in  the  Federal  Trade  Commission’s 
inefficiency  class,”  the  report  adds. 


Labor  Scarce  in  Memphis. 

Retail  dealers  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  have  had  all 
the  business  they  could  handle  this  spring  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  a  great  many  domestic  consumers 
have  not  yet  filed  orders. 

The  shortage  of  labor  is  the  principal  source  of 
worry  for  the  dealers  just  now.  The  scarcity  of 
labor  begins  at  the  mines  and  ends  with  the  negro 
drivers  who  deliver  coal  to  the  ultimate  consumer. 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  induce  the  fuel  admin¬ 
istration  to  increase  the  retail  margin  to  enable  the 
dealers  to  meet  the  increased  costs  of  storage  and 
handling.  Without  a  substantial  advance  in  price 
to  meet  increased  wage  demands,  the  dealers  say 
they  will  be  unable  to  retain  any  labor  at  all. 

Coal  has  been  rolling  into  Memphis  in  fairly  heavy 
volume  during  the  last  few  weeks,  but  the  move¬ 
ment  is  not  as  heavy  as  usual  at  this  time  of  the 
3'ear.  Difficulty  is  being  experienced  in  finding  suf¬ 
ficient  labor  to  unload  cars  promptly. 

Dealers  report  that  half  of  their  teams  are  in  the 
barns  because  they  cannot  get  drivers  without  pay¬ 
ing  higher  wages  than  justified  under  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  price  scale. 

Memphis  dealers  have  been  able  to  get  only  a 
limited  supply  of  high  grade  coal  from  Alabama, 
because  that  coal  is  being  sent  in  great  volume  to 
South  Atlantic  and  gulf  ports  for  bunker  purposes. 
There  is  little  hope  that  much  high  grade  coal  will 
be  available  for  Memphis  later.  The  West  Ken¬ 
tucky  mines  will  be  the  principal  source  of  supply 
for  the  city. 


Join  the  crowd  at  Buffalo  National  Coal  Jobbers’ 
Convention,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  June  4  and  5. 


It  is  expected  that  Director  General  of  Railroads 
McAdoo,  within  the  next  six  weeks,  will  order  a 
blanket  increase  of  about  25  per  cent  in  freight  and 
passenger  rates  on  all  the  railroads  in  the  country. 
His  advisers  have  recommended  such  an  increase  in 
order  to  meet  the  rising  cost  of  operation  and  main¬ 
tenance  and  to  cover  wage  advances,  etc. 

The  proposed  increases,  it  is  estimated,  would 
yield  about  $900,000,000 — $700,000,000  in  freight  and 
$200,000,000  in  passenger  revenues.  This  would 
leave  a  margin  above  the  estimated  increase  in  oper¬ 
ating  expenses  eventually;  but  since  the  new  rates 
would  not  go  into  effect  until  the  year  was  half 
over,  their  yield  would  fall  several  hundred  million 
dollars  short  of  meeting  the  expected  deficit  this 
year. 

It  is  roughly  estimated  by  Railroad  Administration 
officials  that  the  roads  this  year  will  spend  between 
$300,000,000  and  $350,000,000  more  for  wages  than 
last  year,  between  $120,000,000  and  $150,000,000  more 


Recent  Incorporations. 

Rex  Coal  Co.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.  (mining)  ;  Albert 
Ferguson,  Robert  O.  Orme  and  others ;  $5,000. 

Trumbull  Coal  Co.,  Warren,  Ohio  (mining)  ;  J.  E. 
Goodman  and  others ;  $150,000. 

Alma  Coal  Mining  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Edward 
L.  Maag  and  others;  $10,000- 
Giblin  Coal  Co.,  Unita,  N.  Y.  (retail)  ;  John  A. 
Giblin,  Leo  H.  Powers,  Ralph  D.  LeRoy  and  others ; 
$25,000. 

Little  Fork  Coal  Co.,  Willard,  Ky.  (mining)  ; 
W.  W.  Green,  Robert  Gunning  and  others;  $75,000. 

Consumers’  Fuel  Co.,  Middlesboro,  Ky.  (mining)  ; 
W.  E.  Frazer,  T.  G.  Anderson  and  others;  $30,000. 

Morrisville  Coal  &  Building  Supply  Co.,  Morris- 
ville,  Pa.  (retail)  ;  Joseph  T.  O’Neill  and  others. 

Sullivan  Pond  Creek  Coal  Co.,  Tralee,  W.  Va. 
(mining)  ;  J.  C.  Sullivan,  L.  R.  Taylor,  R.  S.  Suther¬ 
land  and  others ;  $500,000. 

Laurel  Coal  Corporation,  Huntington,  W.  Va. 
(mining)  ;  E.  M.  Johnson,  M.  C.  Brown  and  others; 
$25,000. 

J.  M.  Reeder  &  Co.,  Bordentown,  N.  J.  (retail)  ; 
Joseph  M.  Reeder  and  others;  $50,000. 

Mears  Coal  Co.,  Greensburg,  Pa.  (mining)  ;  R.  M. 
Mears  and  others;  $50, 000- 
Elk  Run  Coal  Mining  Co.,  Punxsutawney,  Pa. 
(mining)  ;  Daniel  Ritter  and  others;  $25,000. 

Rermoshan  Coal  Co.,  Philipsburg,  Pa.  (mining)  ; 
C.  W.  Tooke;  $50,000. 

Head-Miller,  Inc.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  (retail)’; 
W.  B.  Head,  A.  R.  Miller  and  others ;  $30,000. 

K.  L.  Coal  Co.,  Des  Moines,  la.  (mining)  ;  J.  M. 
Kinds,  D.  R.  Griffith,  J.  W.  Johnson  and  others; 
$50,000. 

Finleyville  Gas  Coal  Co.,  Connellsville,  Pa.  (min¬ 
ing)  ;  A.  C.  Stickel  and  others;  $75,000. 


Flat-Top  Fuel  Co.  Announces  Changes. 

J.  B.  Pearson,  formerly  secretary  and  treasurer 
of  the  Flat-Top  Fuel  Co.,  Bluefield,  W.  Va.,  has 
been  elected  vice-president  of  the  company,  and  is 
succeeded  in  his  former  position  by  Victor  R.  White. 

The  company  also  announces  the  appointment  of 
J.  L.  Neel  as  manager  of  its  tidewater  office  in  the 
Citizens  Bank  Building,  Norfolk,  Va. 

The  company’s  Cincinnati  office  has  been  discon¬ 
tinued  temporarily  as  a  result  of  the  inauguration  of 
the  zoning  system.  In  this  connection  announcement 
is  made  that  “as  soon  as  conditions  assume  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  normal  state  to  permit  of  our  resuming  west¬ 
ern  shipments,  we  will  re-establish  our  western 
offices.” 


The  annual  convention  of  the  Illinois  &  Wisconsin 
Retail  Coal  Dealers’  Association  will  be  held  at 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  June  26  and  27. 


for  coal,  and  between  $180,000,000  and  $250,000,000 
more  for  cars,  locomotives,  rails,  ties,  terminal  fa¬ 
cilities,  barges  for  inland  waterways,  and  other  sup¬ 
plies  and  equipment.  These  figures  may  be  lowered 
by  later  developments ;  but  officials  who  have  studied 
the  situation  closely  are  inclined  to  believe  that  they 
are  more  likely  to  prove  higher. 

The  estimate  of  increased  wages  is  based  on  the 
probability  that  the  director  general  will  approve  a 
general  scheme  of  higher  pay  for  workmen  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  Railroad  Wage  Commission’s  rec¬ 
ommendations,  which  called  for  an  addition  of  $300,- 
000,000  to  the  $2,000,000,000  payroll  of  last  yean 

Although  the  question  of  the  exact  prices  the  rail¬ 
roads  are  to  pay  for  coal  under  Government  opera¬ 
tion  has  not  been  settled,  officials  in  charge  of  pur¬ 
chases  are  said  to  have  decided  that  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  pay  at  least  65  cents  more  a  ton  than  under 
contracts  now  expiring.  The  railroads’  coal  con¬ 
sumption  amounts  to  about  175,000,000  tons  a  year. 


Coal  for  Cement  Mills. 

T  he  Government  has  recently  made  provisions 
for  speeding  up  the  delivery  of  soft  coal  to  cement 
mills,  especially  those  located  in  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey  and  New  York  State.  Of  approximately  50 
companies  named  in  the  preferential  list  recently 
issued  by  the  Priorities  Committee  of  the  War  In¬ 
dustries  Board  the  majority  are  cement  manufac¬ 
turers.  The  list  also  includes  a  number  of  copper 
companies,  as  well  as  textile  manufacturers. 

Recent  reports  of  the  amount  of  cement  in 
storage  at  the  various  distributing  points  show  stocks 
very  little  in  excess  of  the  total  amount  needed  for 
Government  use.  In  order  to  meet  this  situation 
the  Government  has  ordered  increased  shipments  of 
coal  to  cement  mills,  and  the  tendency  at  Washing¬ 
ton  is  more  and  more  toward  centralizing  the 
activities  of  the  cement  makers  and  other  manufac¬ 
turers  of  building  material  in  the  direction  of  essen¬ 
tial  construction  only. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  War  Industries 
Board  or  the  Fuel  Administration  to  stop  all  the 
building  construction  except  that  in  which  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  directly  or  indirectly  interested,  but  until 
some  idea  can  be  obtained  as  to  just  how  much  build¬ 
ing  material  is  available,  those  contemplating  private 
non-essential  construction  work  are  being  requested 
to  defer  the  carrying  out  of  their  plans  for  the  time 
being. 

Statistics  recently  compiled  show  that  in  the 
cement  districts  tributary  to  the  North  Atlantic 
seaboard  the  stocks  on  hand  May  1  were  40  per 
cent  less  than  on  the  seme  date  a  year  ago  and  45 
per  cent  less  than  two  years  ago.  The  figures  also 
show  that  coal  deliveries  at  cement  plants  in  the 
Lehigh  district  during  the  first  two  weeks  of  May 
were  40  per  cent  below  those  of  the  same  two  weeks 
in  1917. 


Utilizing  Mine  Gas. 

The  plan  to  recover  and  utilize  the  mine  gas  which 
is  generated  in  anthracite  collieries,  first  advanced 
by  Governor  Brumbaugh  of  Pennsylvania  several 
months  ago,  has  great  possibilities,  according  to 
W.  S.  Tompkins,  who  was  appointed  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  to  investigate  the  matter.  Mr.  Tompkins  as¬ 
serts  that  the  success  of  the  project  is  no  longer  in 
doubt  and  that  within  six  months  waste  gas  will 
be  used  for  fuel  in  the  hard  coal  region,  not  only 
for  generating  power  at  the  collieries  but  for  general 
industrial  purposes. 

The  gas  is  not  adapted  for  lighting,  it  is  stated, 
but  has  heat-producing  properties  which  make  it  a 
valuable  substitute  for  coal.  A  way  has  been  found 
for  storing  the  gas.  according  to  Mr.  Tompkins, 
who  says  that  methane  is  at  its  best  from  an  ex¬ 
plosive  or  heat-producing  standpoint  when  mixed 
with  ten  times  its  weight  of  air. 
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minimum  ash — the  ideal  fuel  for  steam  and  industrial  purposes — and  substantially 
lower  in  cost  than  anthracite.  Write  us  about  it. 
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Authorities  Order  650-ton  Steel  Vessels  for  Use  on 

New  York  Canals. 


The  New  York  State  Barge  Canal  was  opened  for 
traffic  last  Wednesday  and  a  record  season  is  ex¬ 
pected  because  of  the  Railroad  Administration’s 
plans  for  utilizing  the  canal  system  to  the  limit  of 
its  facilities. 

Conferences  were  held  on  the  14th  by  Alfred  H. 
Smith,  Eastern  Regional  Director  of  Railroads,  and 
G.  A.  Tomlinson,  formerly  of  Duluth,  Minn.,  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager  of  the  New  York  canal  system.  Under 
the  supervision  of  the  Regional  Director  the  chief 
problem  considered  was  that  of  organizing  a  maxi¬ 
mum  water  route  haul  for  coal  and  a  minimum  rail 
haul  from  the  mining  districts  in  order  to  relieve 
rail  congestion  in  deliveries  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

Promptly  following  the  conference,  arrangements 
were  made  for  the  sending  of  a  delegation  of  expert 
investigators  to  all  points  along  the  canal  to  ascertain 
the  usefulness  of  existing  facilities  for  both  the  load¬ 
ing  and  unloading  of  coal  at  various  points  and  a 
general  program  of  terminal  development  and  con¬ 
struction  will  be  formulated,  following  the  sub¬ 
mitting  of  a  complete  detailed  report.  There  is  lit¬ 
tle  doubt  but  what  the  terminals  at  Watkins,  located 
at  the  head  of  Seneca  Lake,  and  at  Ithaca,  at  the 
head  of  Cayuga  Lake,  will  be  developed  as  loading 
points  for  coal  from  the  Pennsylvania  fields,  and 
now  that  Montour  Falls  connects  with  Seneca  Lake 
by  a  new  connection  that  has  been  established,  it  is 
probable  that  loading  facilities  will  also  be  arranged 
for  at  that  point. 

In  an  interview  with  G.  A.  Tomlinson,  he  indicated 
to  a  representative  of  the  Journal  that  loading 
facilities  at  Rochester  will  very  likely  be  utilized  for 
the  loading  of  coal  into  barges  for  shipment  to 
Eastern  points  along  the  canal  and  the  special  in¬ 
vestigators  now  working  upon  the  proposition  will 
suggest  means  by  which  facilities  can  be  established 
at  certain  other  points  to  which  coal  can  be  shipped 
from  the  mines  by  the  shortest  possible  route. 

It  is  recognized  that  one  of  the  greatest  advantages 
that  the  canal  can  offer,  under  present-day  condi¬ 


tions,  will  be  the  taking  of  tonnage  from  cars  after 
a  short-distance  haul,  thus  enabling  the  cars  to  re¬ 
turn  quickly  to  the  mines  for  reloading. 

On  Thursday  of  this  week,  contracts  were  let 
through  the  Tomlinson  office  for  50  vessels  of  steel 
construction  for  use  on  the  canals,  these  vessels  to 
have  a  capacity  of  650  tons  each.  Contracts  for  20 
more  are  immediately  to  be  let  and  it  is  indicated  by 
Mr.  Tomlinson  that  orders  for  construction  will  be 
given  for  vessels  of  this  type  just  as  quickly  as  suit¬ 
able  arrangements  can  be  made  for  business  with 
shipyards. 

As  to  the  immediate  advantage  of  the  new  equip¬ 
ment  to  the  coal  trade,  this  remains  very  much  of  a 
question,  for  it  is  understood  that  deliveries  on  the 
orders  just  placed  will  not  begin  for  less  than  two 
months.  It  is  also  contended  by  coal  men  that  ves¬ 
sels  of  such  modest  capacity  and  seaworthiness  will 
be  totally  unsuited  for  use  in  coastwise  trade  after 
the  close  of  navigation  on  the  inland  waterway,  and 
as  this  has  been  one  of  the  essential  features  con¬ 
sidered  in  connection  with  any  style  of  vessel  that 
might  finally  be  adopted  for  use  in  the  canal,  many 
coal  men  and  vessel  men  will  be  discouraged. 

It  is  pointed  out  by  the  authorities,  that  the  650- 
ton  steel  bottoms  will  be  suitable  for  shipping  be¬ 
tween  Sound  points  during  the  winter  season,  though 
admitting  that  any  venture  beyond  the  Cape  would 
be  extremely  dangerous.  Meanwhile  all  the  coal 
barges  available  have  been  taken  over  under  a  rental 
guarantee.  At  the  same  time  there  is  under  the 
consideration  of  the  Railroad  Administration  at 
Washington,  proposed  plans  for  the  construction  of 
vessels  of  large  capacity  for  use  on  the  New  York 
State  canals,  but  this  proposition  yet  remains  far 
up  in  the  air  and  no  doubt  very  little  will  be  heard 
until  there  have  been  riumerous  conferences,  meet¬ 
ings,  etc. 

Meanwhile  time  is  flying  and  coal  men  who  have 
based  hope  on  the  possibilities  of  the  inland  v  ater- 
ways  in  helping  to  relieve  the  prospective  coal  short¬ 
age,  must  wait. 


Uncertainties  of  Barge  Canal  Outlook. 

Buffalo,  May  23.— ‘The  prospect  of  trying  the  ex¬ 
periment  of  carrying  coal  once  more  on  the  Erie 
Canal  seems  pretty  remote,  according  to  the  report 
made  this  week  by  the  forwarders  who  have  so  long 
made  that  waterway  a  special  study  and  who  have 
its  welfare  deeply  at  heart.  They  say  that  the  recent 
action  of  the  Government  in  faking  charge  of  that 
traffic  has  left  them  high  and  dry,  for  they  do  not 
dare  to  take  any  freight  for  shipment  and  the  au¬ 
thorities  have  not  communicated  with  them  in  any 
way. 

So  there  is  nothing  for  them  to  do  but  wait  till 
there  is  something  doing  on  that  route.  This  means 
that  there  was  not  a  boat  loaded  on  May  15  the 
official  opening  day,  and  so  far  as  is  known  here 
nothing  is  offering  for  shipment.  The  usual  grain 
fleet  down  the  lakes,  which  is  always  so  eager  to  get 
in  as  soon  as  the  ice  will  permit,  is  entirely  lacking- 
Somehow  the  big  crop  of  wheat,  which  failed  to  get 
down  last  fall  because  it  was  harvested  late  and  the 
winter  shut  down  so  early,  cannot  be  found  now. 

So  there  will  be,  no  grain  to  move  eastward,  either 
by  rail  or  canal,  till  the  winter  wheat  crop  is  ready 
to  move,  which  will  be  early  fall  at  the  shortest. 
There  ought  to  be  quantities  of  iron  and  steel,  both 
from  Buffalo  and  points  further  west  on  Lake  Erie, 
and  it  may  turn  out  that  such  is  the  case,  but  they 
have  not  been  offered  yet.  If  any  coal  is  to  go  it 
will  have  to  find  suitable  bottoms  somewhere.  They 
are  not  in  any  quantity  at  the  western  end  of  the 
canal. 

Complaint  is  made  by  the  boatmen  that  many  mis¬ 
takes  have  been  made,  at  least  at  the  western  end  of 
the  canal,  which  will  need  to  be  rectified  before  much 
freight  can  be  moved.  The  chief  blunder  permitted 
by  the  State  authorities  is  the  taking  out  of  the  old 
dam  across  the  Tonawanda  creek  where  it  enters 
Niagara  River,  which  lowered  the  creek  until  it  will 
not  float  any  loaded  boat,  even  of  the  old  type,  much 
less  one  of  1,000  tons  capacity. 

So  the  coal  shipper  who  looks  for  relief  or  the 
consumer  who  thinks  he  is  going  to  have  a  good 
cargo  of  coal  to  tie  up  at  his  dock  along  the  route 
of  the  canal  somewhere,  must  not  be  too  confident. 
The  possibilities  are  there,  but  they  are  about  all  that 
are  in  sight  so  far. 


Advantages  of  Altoona. 

There  is  rather  an  interesting  little  argument  in 
progress  in  some  quarters  as  to  the  superior  advan¬ 
tages  of  Altoona  or  Johnstown  as  a  center  of  coal¬ 
buying  operations  in  Central  Pennsylvania.  Some 
years  ago  Altoona  was  the  only  place,  in  the  estima¬ 
tion  of  the  trade.  Then  operations  switched  to 
Johnstown,  especially  after  the  new  hotel  was 
opened,  but  now  Altoona’s  friends  are  rallying  again, 
and  it  is  quite  a  coal-buying  center. 

It  is  pointed  out  by  one  of  the  partisans  of  the 
Mountain  City  that  Altoona  is  near  the  Clearfield, 
Huntingdon  &  Broad  Top,  Bellwood  and  Cresson 
districts,  and  not  so  far  from  the  South  Fork  field, 
while  there  is  even  fair  access  by  railroad  with  Cum¬ 
berland,  Md.,  and,  in  fact,  Altoona  is  advantageous 
for  all  territory  ’roundabout  except  Greensburg. 

Among  the  coal  men  from  outside  points  who  are 
to  be  found  regularly  at  Altoona  are  A.  G.  Robey, 
of  H.  N.  Hartwell  &  Son ;  Mr.  Robinson,  of  Pratt 
&  Young;  Mr.  Ryan,  of  the  Morton  office  at  Albany; 
Mr.  Lortie,  of  the  Dexter  &  Carpenter  office,  who 
recently  moved  over  from  Johnstown;  S.  W. 
Mathewson,  of  the  Spring  Coal  Co.,  and  Mr.  Palmer, 
of  the  Marquette  office  at  Albany. 


Neutrality  Not  Always  Appropriate. 

Neutrality  is  not  always  appropriate.  As  between 
the  highwayman  and  his  victims,  especially  where 
women  are  concerned,  there  should  be  no  hesitancy. 
The  neutral  who  says,  under  such  circumstances, 
“May  the  best  one  win.”  is  scarcely  to  be  counted 
as  a  noble  personage,  to  say  the  least. 


NATIONAL  COAL  JOBBERS’  ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y„  JUNE  4th  AND 
5  th. 


National  Jobbers’  Association  Collecting  Data. 

Members  Are  Requested  to  Send  in  Cost  Details  as  Part  of  the  Campaign  to  Secure  a  Better 

Margin  for  Purchasing  Agents. 


As  a  highly  essential  part  of  its  campaign  to 
secure  a  more  liberal  purchasing  agent  s  commis¬ 


sion  for  jobbers,  the  National  Coal  Jobbers’  Asso- 
ciation  is  arranging  to  collect  from  its  members  full 
and  complete  details  regarding  the  cost  of  handling 
coal  at  wholesale.  The  matter  is  being  handled  by 
the  Committee  on  Costs,  consisting  of  W.  R. 
Coyle,  George  M.  Dexter  and  C.  W.  Hendley. 

Blanks  were  mailed  a  few  days  ago,  with  the 
request  that  members  fill  them  out  and  return 
promptly  to  Muller  &  Cookerow,  cost  accountants, 
421  -  Woodward  Building,  Washington,  who  will 
collate  the  data  and  put  it  in  form  for  presentation 
to  the  Fuel  Administration.  The  following  explan¬ 
atory  announcement  was  mailed  with  the  blanks  : 

“A  larger  commission  for  the  jobber  is  possible  if 
you  will  send  to  the  accountants  a  statement  of  your 
cost  of  selling  for  each  of  the  two  years  prior  to 
April  1,  1918,  also  for  the  month  of  April,  1918. 
This  information  will,  of  course,  be  kept  strictly 
private  by  the  accountants  and  no  member  will  see 
any  other  member’s  costs.  If  possible  your  figures 
should  be  in  by  May  27,  1918. 

“If  your  costs  records  have  been  computed  for 
a  fiscal  year  different  from  the  coal  year,  let  your 
figures  show  for  the  last  two  years  of  which  you 
have  a  record ;  for  instance,  if  your  costs  are  com¬ 
puted  from  January  to  January,  so  report  if  more 
convenient ;  also  report  for  the  month  of  April,  1918. 

'  “This  data  has  been  requested  from  all  members 
of  the  association  and  your  full  co-operation  is 
expected  and  will  prduce  results. 

“There  is  an  element  coming  into  the  Fuel  Admin¬ 


istration  whose  attitude  of  co-operation  with  the 
various  branches  of  the  coal  trade  gives  promise 
of  solving  some  of  our  most  difficult  problems,  but 
you  must  arm  us  with  facts  in  order  to  get  results.” 

Details  That  Are  Desired. 

The  blanks  call  for  itemized  costs  as  follows ; 

1.  Office  Expense:  (a)  Salaries;  (b)  Rent,  Light 
and  Heat;  (c)  Postage,  Telegraph,  Telephone  and 
Expressage ;  (d)  Stationery,  Supplies  and  Printing; 
(e)  Credits,  Collections  and  Credit  Insurance. 

2.  Selling  Force — Expense:  (a)  Salaries;  (b) 
Traveling;  (c)  Miscellaneous. 

3.  Freight:  (a)  Salaries;  (b)  Insurance,  Losses 
in  Transit  and  Storage;  (c)  Traffic,  Reconsignment 
and  Demurrage. 

4.  General  and  Executive:  (a)  Salaries;  (b)  Ad¬ 

vertising  and  Circulars ; -(c)  Subscriptions,  Dona¬ 
tions  and  Association  Expenses;  (d)  Taxes,  includ¬ 
ing  Income  and  Excess  Profits;  (e)  Technical  and 
Laboratory;  (f)  Legal  and  Bonding;  (g)  Interest 
and  Discount  (except  on  invested  Capital)  ;  (h) 

Depreciation;  (i)  Miscellaneous. 

Members  are  also  requested  to  indicate  their  ap¬ 
proximate  tonnage,  and  to  give  the  totals  of  items 
1,  2,  3  and  4  if  details  are  not  available.  A  report 
is  also  desired  on  the  approximate  distance  from 
mines  to  principal  market. 

Ignorance  is  bliss  only  when  it  is  wise  enough  to 
recognize  its  own  blissfulness. 

“A  certain  man  went  down  from  Jerusalem  to 
Jericho,  and  fell  among  thieves.” 
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PERCY  HEILNER  &  SON 

Since  1854 


PHILADELPHIA,  LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 


NEW  YORK  SPRINGFIELD  READING  BOSTON  CINCINNATI 

17  Battery  Place  '  Stearns  Building  Colonial  Trust  Building  4  Post  Office  Square  Union  Trust  Building 


Swayne  Sc  Company 

Member  of  National  Coal  Jobbers*  Association 

BITUMINOUS  COAL  AND  COKE 

PENNSYLVANIA  BUILDING - , PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


THE  BOYS  IN  KHAKI  ARE  AFTER  THEM  (THE  GERMANS) 

YOU  GET  AFTER  THEM  (WAR  SAVINGS  STAMPS) 

DO  YOUR  BIT.  HELP  OUR  BOYS  GO  OVER  THE  TOP 


COMMERCIAL  COAL  MINING  CO  COMSmTPRrPALDG- 

MINERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 

Sugar  Loaf  Bituminous  Ooal 

NO.  1  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  746  Main  St.,  Hartford,  Conn.  South  Bethlehem,  Pa. 


The  Century  Coal  Co. 

Miners  and  Shippers  of  Mines: 

CENTURY  COAL  Century,  W.  Va. 

Main  Office:  10  South  Street,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


GOSHEN  COAL  COMPANY 

BITUMINOUS  COAL 

In  the  Heart  of  the  Clearfield  Region 
CLEARFIELD,  PA. 


W.  D.  Ward,  President.  J.  R.  WILLIAMSON,  Vice-Pres.  and  Treas 

H.  K.  WICK  &  CO. 

Incorporated. 

Miners  and  Shippers  of  Pittsburgh,  Mercer,  Butler  County, 
Brier  Hill  and  Smithing  Coals 
Erie  County  Savings  Bank  Bldg.  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


GLEN  ALUM  FUEL  COMPANY 

GENERAL  OFFICE:  UNION  TRUST  BUILDING,  CINCINNATI 

Western  Office:  1405  Fisher  Building,  Chicago 

W.  P.  SLAUGHTER,  President  and  General  Manager 
WEST  VIRGINIA  GAS  AND  SPLINT  COAL 


COLUMBIA  COAL  MINING  CO. 

17  BATTERY  PLACE  NEW  YORK 

HIGH  GRADE  BITUMINOUS  STEAM  FUELS 

SMITHING,  SMOKELESS  AND  HIGH  VOLATILE 

Low  Sulphur  Foundry  and  Furnace  Coke 


SPRING  COAL  COMPANY 

1  Broadway,  NEW  YORK  50  Congress  Street,  BOSTON 

Sellers  of  Celebrated 

LONG  BRANCH  COAL 

Best  By-Product  Coal  Mined 
Average  analysis  of  seven  cargoes 
Volatile  Z8.97  Sulphur  68 

Fixed  Carbon  66.00  B.  T.  U.  14801 

Ash  5.03  Phosphorus  .006 

100.  Fusing  point  of  Ash  2700°F. 


Thos.  D.  Haskett,  Pres.  Ross  F.  Marine,  Secretary. 

POWER  COAL  CO. 

FISHER  BUILDING,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


WEAVER  COAL  CO. 

COAL  and  COKE 

Main  Office:  Prudential  Bldg.,  Buffalo 

Branch  Offices: 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  Carbondale,  Pa.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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Anthracite  and  Bituminous  Prices  in  Eastern  Trade. 

Government  Anthracite  Prices — Company 


White  Ash.  Red  Ash.  Lykens^V alley. 


F.  o.  b.  New  York 

F.  o.  b.  New  York 

F.  o.  b.  New  York 

Mines. 

lower  ports 

Mines. 

lower  ports. 

Mines. 

lower  ports. 

Broken  . 

.  $4.90 

$6.50 

4.70 

6.30 

4.95 

6.55 

Egg  . 

.  4.50 

6.10 

4.95 

6.55 

5.35 

6.95 

Stove  . . 

.  4.75 

6.35 

4.95 

6.55 

5.35 

6.95 

Chestnut  . 

.  4.8$ 

6.45 

3.55 

5.00 

3.80 

5.25 

Pea  . 

.  3.45 

4.90 

.... 

Buckwheat  . . . . 

.  3.15* 

4.60* 

.... 

.... 

Rice  . 

.  2.65* 

4.10* 

.... 

Barley  .  .*. . 

.  2.15* 

3.60* 

$5.10 

$6.70 

$5.35 

$6.95 

•Price  not  fixed  by  Government. 

Government  Anthracite  Prices- 

—Individual 

White  Ash. 

Red  Ash. 

Lykens  Valley. 

A 

A, 

\ 

F.  o.  b.  New  York 

F.  o.  b.  New  York 

F.  o.  b.  New  York 

I 

Mines. 

lower  ports. 

Mines 

lower  ports. 

Mines. 

lower  ports. 

Broken  . 

.  $5.65 

$7.25 

$5.85 

$7.45 

$6.10 

$7.70 

Egg  . 

.  5.25 

6.85 

5.45 

7.05 

5.70 

7.30 

Stove  . 

.  5.50 

7.10 

5.70 

7.30 

6.10 

7.70 

Chestnut  . 

.  5.60 

7.20 

5.70 

7.30 

6.10 

7.70 

Pea  . 

.  4.20 

5.65 

4.30 

5.75 

4.55 

6.00 

Buckwheat  .... 

.  4.15* 

5.60* 

.... 

.... 

.... 

Rice  . 

.  3.35* 

4.80* 

..... 

.... 

.... 

Barley . 

.  2.35* 

3.80* 

.... 

.... 

.... 

•Price  not  fixed  by  Government. 

The  above  tidewater  prices  of  Company  Individual  coal  include  a  five-cent  pier  screening  charge  in  the  case  of  chestnut 
and  larger  sizes,  but  are  exclusive  of  the  three  per  cent,  war  freight  tax. 

Prices  at  the  upper  ports  in  New  York  harbor  are  five  cents  higher  than  at  the  lower  ports  by  reason  of  higher  freight 

rate. 

Government  Bituminous  Prices — New  York  Market 

F.  o.  b.  Mines. 


A 


Screened. 

Mine-run. 

Slack. 

Producing  Regions. 

fgross) 

(gross) 

(gross) 

Clearfield,  Cambria,  Somerset,  Huntingdon,  Indiana, 

etc . 

.  $3.41 

$3.41 

$3.41 

Georges  Creek,  Upper  Potomac,  etc . 

3.47 

3.19 

2.91 

Pittsbrugh,  Westmoreland,  Connellsville,  etc . 

3.02 

2.74 

2.46 

Fairmont-Clarksburg  district . 

3.19 

2.91 

2.63 

F.  o.  b. 

New  York  Harbor  Piers. 

Screened. 

Mine-run. 

Slack. 

Producing  Regions. 

(gross) 

(gross) 

(gross) 

Clearfield,  Cambria,  Somerset,  Huntingdon,  Indiana, 

etc . 

.  $5.06 

$5.06 

$5.06 

Georges  Creek,  Upper  Potomac,  etc . 

5.12 

4.84 

4.56 

Pittsburgh,  Westmoreland,  Connellsville,  etc . 

4.92 

4.64 

4.36 

Fairmont-Clarksburg,  etc . . 

5.09 

4.81 

4.53 

The  above  prices  are  exclusive  of  the  three  per  cent,  war  freight 

tax. 

Coal  sold  in  the  offshore  export  trade  (as  distinguished 

from  the 

Canadian  export 

trade)  is  subject  to 

a  maximum 

advance  of  $1.35  per  net  ton,  or  $1.51  per  gross,  as  is  also 

tonnage  supplied  for  foreign 

bunker  purposes. 

Senator  Reed  Urges  Greater  Use  of  Waterways. 

Tells  St.  Louis  Audience  Must  Be  Done  to  Relieve  Railroads  and  Prevent  Worse  Coal 


Famine  Than  We 


Senator  Reed,  of  Missouri,  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  which  conducted  the  coal  investigation  last 
winter,  and  who  at  that  time  figured  as  one  of  the 
most  severe  critics  of  the  Fuel  Administration,  made 
an  address  at  St.  Louis  last  Tuesday  before  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  Valley  Waterways  Convention  in  which  he 
predicted  another  critical  situation  next  season  be¬ 
cause  of  the  railroads’  inability  to  meet  the  demands 
upon  them.  Mr.  Reed  advocated  the  greater  utili¬ 
zation  of  inland  waterways  as  a  means  of  meeting 
the  emergency,  even  if  it  means  expense  which 
would  not  be  justified  in  normal  times  purely  as  a 
commercial  proposition. 

“It  is  foolish,  it  is  insane,  to  stop  now  to  debate 
the  question  as  to  which  method  of  transportation, 
water  or  railroad,  is  the  most  economical,”  said  Mr. 
Reed.  “It  is  not  a  time  to  count  costs ;  it  is  a  time 
to  do  something  to  avoid  great  disasters. 

Boats  and  barges  should  be  placed  upon  the  great 
inland  waterways  of  the  country.  This  can  be  done 
practically  without  interference  with  the  production 
of  railway  equipment  or -with  the  production  of  war 
supplies.  Grains  and  materials  now  held  up  on  side 
tracks  will  be  released,  and  the  boats  will  pay  for 
themselves  in  benefits  to  the  country  before  the 
snow  flies  next  winter. 

“I  do  not  like  to  tell  a  discouraging  tale,  but  the 


Have  Yet  Had. 

fact  is  that  while  demands  for  coal  for  manufactur¬ 
ing  purposes  are  constantly  increasing,  while  our 
war  demands  are  requiring  that  factories  shall  be 
blazing  night  and  day,  the  production  of  coal  this 
season  has  been  actually  less  than  for  the  corre¬ 
sponding  season  of  1917. 

“Part  of  this  may  be  charged  to  the  blunders  of 
the  Fuel  Administration,  but  the  major  portion  is 
due  to  a  lack  of  transportation.  Unless  a  speedy 
remedy  be  devised,  our  industrial  activities  will  be 
seriously  curtailed  and  may  be  the  cause  of  a  dis¬ 
aster  upon  the  Western  Front. 

Plainly,  therefore,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  do  two  things  and  to  do  them  at  once  and 
the  same  time.  It  should  increase  the  efficiency  of 
the  railroads  by  every  means  in  its  power  and  it 
should  place  boats  and  barges  upon  the  great  inland 
waterways  of  the  country.  This  can  be  done  practi¬ 
cally  without  interference  with  the  production  of 
railroad  equipment,  or  with  the  production  of  war 
supplies. 

“The  total  cost  of  seven  tow-boats  and  fifty  steel 
barges  is  estimated  at  $8,200,000.  The  war  is  cost¬ 
ing  $60,000,000  a  day.  If  we  figure  a  day  of  eight 
hours,  that  is  $7,500,000  an  hour.  The  cost  of  this 
war  for  one  hour  will  almost  place  an  efficient  boat 

and  barge  line  upon  the  Mississippi.” 


Coal  Men  Always  the  Goats. 

Coal  men  are  sort  of  used  to  being  made  goats  of 
public  wrath,  so  there  was  no  surprise  when  a  per¬ 
fectly  true  statement  in  basis,  but  which  required 
considerable  explanation  concerning  its  justice,  as 
made  in  the  daily  press,  brought  down  a  new  chap¬ 
ter.  The  order  came  from  the  Baltimore  Committee 
of  the  Fuel  Administration  and  had  to  do  with  the 
sale  of  coal  in  bags  of  16j4  pounds  each  to  the  poor. 
By  figuring  the  gross  ton  sum  of  the  daily  papers 
announced  that  this  would  be  $21.76  a  ton  for  pea 
coal  and  $23.12  a  ton  for  nut  coal.  No  mention  was 
made  of  the  fact  that  the  sale  of  coal  by  bags  is  not 
only  new  here  in  the  past  two  years ;  is  but  a  small 
item  of  the  bulk  of  purchases  by  the  poor,  who  buy 
largely  by  the  bushel  (for  which  rates  will  be  estab¬ 
lished  later  and  be  in  proportion  largely  to  the  ton 
rates  of  those  who  call  at  the  yards  for  their  coal) 
and  that  abuses  by  a  few  irresponsible  peddlers  of 
coal  and  small  stQrekeepers  led  to  the  representative 
coal  men  conferring  with  the  Fuel  Administration 
and  securing  a  schedule  which  will  prevent  gauging. 

The  representative  dealers  here  found  that  some 
men  who  have  recently  bought  coal  from  dealers, 
and  then  bagged  it  for  small  sales  of  supposedly 
\6j/2  pounds,  frequently  underweighed  poor  con¬ 
sumers,  as  well  as  overcharged.  As  much  as  30  cents 
a  bag  for  \6yZ  pounds  or  less  was  exacted  last  win¬ 
ter  during  the  fuel  shortage  by  these  irresponsibles. 
Under  the  new  plan  cards  have  been  distributed 
which  plainly  notify  the  public  of  weight  and  costs 
of  bags  of  coal.  Printed  on  the  bag  will  be  the 
kind  of  coal,  weight  and  price,  and  it  will  be  sealed 
like  a  letter.  An  opening  of  the  bag  by  a  dealer, 
or  sub-dealer,  will  be  a  criminal  offense.  The  price 
in  lump  per  ton  seems  high,  but  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  there  is  the  increased  cost  of  delivery  to 
his  yard  of  some  of  the  small-bagging  dealers,  who 
purchase  from  other  dealers  at  75  cents  off  regular 
retail  prices  per  ton,  or  $1  where  cash  is  paid.  They 
then  have  to  screen  and  remove  impurities,  as  the 
coal  is  largely  burned  in  heaters  like  charcoal  or 
coke,  which  once  formed  the  only  such  bag  trade 
here.  Then  the  cost  of  the  bags,  printing  and  seals 
and  margin  of  profit  in  sales  to  a  grocer  or  other 
sub-dealer  has  to  be  considered.  As  over  the  whole 
price  after  bagging  the  final  retailer  is  allowed  but 
a  profit  of  three  cents  a  bag  for  handling.  It  is  a 
new  trade  here  and  one  that  has  been  a  thorn  in  the 
side  of  both  legitimate  coal  men  and  the  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministrator  because  of  complaints  of  abuses,  and 
while  a  ton  of  coal  in  the  $20  or  more  list  looks 
like  a  big  news  item  to  a  daily  newspaper,  it  gives 
a  mighty  bad  impression  to  the  public  at  a  time 
when  a  satisfied  people  is  the  nation’s  asset.  W.  H. 


Saward’s  Journal  Appears. 

'  Pittston,  Pa.,  Gazette. 

The  first  number  of  a  new  coal  trade  periodical 
has  appeared.  It  is  known  as  Saward’s  Journal 
and  is  owned  by  heirs  of  the  late  Frederick  E. 
Saward,  who  was  for  nearly  50  years  editor  and 
proprietor  of  the  Coal  Trade  Journal. 

By  reason  of  the  unusual  provisions  of  his  will, 
which  was  unsuccessfully  contested  by  his  family, 
the  control  of  his  old  established  periodical  passed 
into  other  hands  and  the  family  are  therefore  im¬ 
pelled,  by  advice  of  counsel,  for  the  -protection  of 
their  interests,  to  inaugurate  a  new  publication  to 
be  conducted  along  similar  lines  and  cover  the  same 
field  of  coal  trade  journalism  as  was  done  by  the 
late  Mr.  Saward. 

The  editor  and  general  manager  of  the  new  paper 
is  Frederick  W.  Saward,  eldest  son  of  the  deceased, 
and  who  was  for  32  years  associated  with  him  in 
business. 

All  of  the  former  editorial  and  office  staff  of  the 
Coal  Trade  Journal  are  identified  with  the  new 
publication,  which  has  established  its  office  at  15 
Park  Row,  New  York. 


The  Youngstown  Sheet  and  Tube  Co.  will  shortly 
begin  shipments  from  two  shafts  which  it  is  opening 
on  a  7,000-acre  tract  of  coal  land  in  Greene  county, 
purchased  some  time  ago.  A  new  town  called  Nemi- 
colon  is  being  built. 
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THE  MARKET  SITUATION. 

Our  President,  in  his  address  relative  to 
additional  revenue,  referred  to  the  crisis 
through  which  the  country  and,  indeed,  most 
of  the  world  is  passing  and  surely  in  this  case, 
the  term  was  appropriately  used,  for  while  a 
minor  disturbance  is  often  referred  to  as  a 
crisis,  there  are  so  many  critical  conditions 
prevailing  at  this  time  that  we  may,  indeed, 
re-echo  the  President's  word.  The  coal  men 
have  much  to  think  about,  but  predominant 
in  their  thoughts,  we  find,  is  the  fact  that  there 
is  another  day  coming.  The  war  cannot  last 
forever  and  the  most  unusual  circumstances 
which  the  conditions  of  the  past  four  years 
have  developed  will  in  due  course  be  re¬ 
adjusted.  Fortunate  it  is  that  such  a  sustain¬ 
ing  motive  prevails. 

The  registration  of  the  young  men  coming 
of  age  this  month  will  probably  be  followed  by 
the  early  induction  into  service  of  a  great 
many  of  them.  This  will  tend  to  lessen  fur¬ 
ther  the  available  supply  of  labor.  Even  two 
or  three  years  ago  this  was  one  of  the  chief 
topics  of  interest  in  the  trade,  but  little  did 
we  realize  at  that  time  to  what  an  extent  the 
available  supply  of  mine-workers  would  be  re¬ 
duced  and,  particularly,  to  what  a  degree  the 
number  of  experienced  men  in  the  coal  fields 
would  be  curtailed,  for  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  efficiency  of  the  operating 
forces  is  less  than  the  number  of  employees 
indicates,  by  reason  of  the  number  of  green 
hands  in  and  about  the  mines. 

While  the  cry  is  for  "Coal,  coal,  and  still 
more  coal,”  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the 
daily  production  of  bituminuous  coal  con¬ 
tinues  close  to  2,000,000-ton  mark.  It  is  now 
nearly  two  months  since  the  up-turn  com¬ 
menced  (following  the  lessened  production 
early  in  April)  and  which,  the  record  shows, 
was  continued  at  a  high  figure  for  greater 
portion  of  that  time.  Chairman  Hurley  of  the 
Shipping  Board  at  the  Philadelphia  conven¬ 
tion  told  something  of  the  great  results  being 
accomplished  by  his  organization.  The  great 
increase  in  activity  in  shipbuilding  shows  how 
earnest  the  Administration  is  in  regard 
thereto  and  what  effective  measures  are  being 
taken  to  accomplish  the  desired  results.  It  is 
interesting,  therefore,  in  that  connection,  to 
recall  Chairman  Hurley’s  words  as  to  a 
greater  degree  of  management  being  required 


at  the  soft  coal  operations,  not  the  general 
management  or  supervision  of  properties,  it 
might  be  added,  but  closer  supervision  of 
mine  workers.  He  told  of  the  better  results 
achieved  by  the  Shipping  Board  under  this 
principle  and  alluded  to  the  fact  that  at  cer¬ 
tain  coal  operations  there  was  but  one  fore¬ 
man  for  200  men.  There  are  minor  super¬ 
visory  officials,  of  course,  but  we  think  it  will 
be  recognized  that  at  many  operations  the 
miner  is  very  much  a  law  unto  himself.  In 
considering  this  feature,  particularly  in  the 
light  of  possible  closer  Governmental  regula¬ 
tion,  we  have  to  take  into  account,  of  course, 
the  difficulty  of  enforcing  discipline  at  the 
present  time  and  the  question,  "Where  will  the 
supervising  force  come  from  ?”  but  in  view  of 
the  source  of  the  suggestion,  the  thought  that 
coal  production  may  be  increased  through 
closer  oversight  of  the  miners  may  be  regard¬ 
ed  as  one  of  the  newer  topics  of  the  day. 

Anthracite  production  continues  on  a  good 
basis  and  the  expectation  is  for  an  output  ap¬ 
proaching  80,000,000  tons  for  the  current  cal¬ 
endar  year.  Our  news  columns  tell  of  the 
precise  arrangements  made  for  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  this  coal  to  best  advantage.  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  quite  a  novelty  to  have  such  a  plan  for¬ 
mulated  and  it  is  advantageous,  indeed,  that 
such  appropriate  arrangements  are  made  un¬ 
der  the  initial  effort.  The  western  distribu¬ 
tion  will  bear  hard  upon  certain  houses  that 
have  specialized  in  the  shipping  of  tonnage  to 
remote  points,  but  considering  the  interest  of 
the  country  as  a  whole  the  arrangement  is 
eminently  proper.  While  the  time  is  not  re¬ 
mote  when  efforts  were  made  to  encourage 
the  use  of  anthracite  in  the  West,  we  must 
recognize,  on  the  other  hand,  that  for  some 
years  past,  the  prospect  of  selling  coal  nearer 
the  scene  of  production  has  impressed  itself 
upon  many  interests  and  for  a  long  time  there 
has  not  been  the  push  for  western  trade  that 
was  so  largely  in  evidence  prior  to  the  time 
of  the  Big  Strike. 

Certainly  Washington  furnishes  much  of 
the  food  for  thought  at  the  present  time,  and 
this  week  we  have  had  to  consider  increased 
railroad  rates  for  freight  and  passenger  serv¬ 
ice  and  the  settlement  of  the  railway  fuel  ques¬ 
tion,  these  all  having  a  direct  bearing  upon 
the  interests  of  the  trade  and  it  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  while  some  producers  having  a 
material  proportion  of  railroad  fuel  contracts 


do  not  criticise  the  new  arrangements,  the 
opinion  is  widely  held  that  the  principle  of 
the  settlement  was  wrong,  for  the  railroads 
should  have  paid  the  full  Government  price. 
But  hopes  are  entertained  that  the  loss  in 
profits  resulting  from  the  10  per  cent,  reduc¬ 
tion  on  commercial  business  will  be  offset  in 
large  measure  by  the  better  car  supply  to  those 
operators  who  have  not  been  favored  by  lib¬ 
eral  arrangements  in  this  direction.  In  other 
words,  while  the  basis  of  settlement  is  not  con¬ 
sidered  fair  by  many  of  the  coal  people,  it  is 
recognized  that  it  might  have  been  worse  and 
thankful  for  the  small  favors  is  the  attitude  of 
many  under  existing  conditions.  Other  news 
that  has  come  from  Washington  has  to  do 
with  the  making  of  refunds  on  contracts 
which  do  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  the 
contract  section  of  the  Fuel  Administration. 
This  may  become  quite  a  serious  matter,  not 
only  because  of  the  procedure  in  certain 
cases  that  are  supported  by  documentary  evi¬ 
dence,  but  because  of  the  fact  that  many  sup¬ 
porting  documents  seem  to  have  been  mislaid 
and  complaints  are  now  coming  to  the  sur¬ 
face  that  might  not  have  been  heard  of  had 
certified  copies  of  contracts  sent  forward  to 
Washington  last  fall  by  the  coal  men  con¬ 
cerned,  been  available.  So  it  goes,  and  the 
trade  is  buckling  down  in  good  style  to  meet 
the  requirements — 735,000,000  tons  of  coal 
for  the  current  year. 

Allotments,  priorities,  and  one  feature  or 
another,  are  being  put  forward  to  make  the 
tonnage  suffice,  but  after  all  the  fact  remains 
that  the  producing  interests  must  get  out  ev¬ 
ery  ton  of  coal  that  can  possibly  be  mined. 
Some  consolation  is  found  in  the  thought  that 
possibly  the  large  number  of  advance  orders, 
already  placed  will  relieve  the  situation,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  anthracite  situation,  later  on  ;  in 
brief,  that  the  condition  prevailing  at  the  out¬ 
set  of  the  summer  season  is  due  to  the  draw¬ 
ing  forward  of  the  great  rush  of  demand  that 
generally  comes  later  in  the  year.  There  may 
be  something  to  this,  but  the  actual  figures  of 
the  Fuel  Administration  and  the  National 
Coal  Association  show  how  great  is  the  an¬ 
ticipated  demand  for  fuel.  Every  effort  must 
be  bent  towards  increasing  production  and  the 
proper  distribution  of  tonnage.  More  and 
more  in  the  past  few  months  have  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  practical  men  been  used  and  we'may 
look  forward  with  confidence  to  their  handling 
of  conditions.  Nothing  should  be  done  to  en¬ 
courage  “famine  talk,”  but  all  concerned 
should  ever  keep  before  them  the  concrete 
proposition  “More  coal !” 

There  is  certainly  need  for  a  larger  com¬ 
mission  being  allowed  on  the  sale  of  soft 
coal.  In  these  days  of  heavy  expenses  there 
is  not  sufficient  leeway  in  transactions  at  15 
cents  per  ton,  particularly  when  business  is 
done  on  a  purchasing  agent  basis  is  more 
money  needed.  Only  too  often  it  is  found 
that  the  seller  of  coal  is  in  a  position  to  de¬ 
mand  the  authorized  margin,  and  as  no 
transaction  can  carry  two  margins,  accord¬ 
ing  to  established  practice,  the  purchasing 
agent  in  the  service  of  a  consumer  can  se¬ 
cure  nothing  except  at  his  own  cost.  Nat¬ 
urally,  this  is  not  conducive  to  business 
transactions  and  many  a  concern  has  to  go 
without  coal  when  it  could,  in  fact,  have  had 
a  supply  had  there  been  the  necessary  al¬ 
lowance  to  cover  the  expense  of  getting  it. 
This  is  something  that  should  be  looked 
•  after  by  the  authorities  very  soon. 
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Trade  Conditions  at  New  York. 

Diversion  of  Anthracite  to  Lakes  Causes  Slump  in  Tidewater  Receipts — End  of  Railroad 
Fuel  Controversy  Welcomed  in  Bituminous  Trade 

The  opening  of  lake  navigation  is  plainly  reflected  perhaps  overcoming,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  the  loss 


in  the  statistics  showing  tonnage  of  anthracite  han¬ 
dled  over  the  coal  piers  in  New  York  harbor  during 
the  past  six  weeks.  Before  movement  to  the  lakes 
got  well  under  way  dumpings  over  the  local  piers 
were  averaging  around  7,000  cars  a  week,  and  on  one 
occasion  they  rose  to  nearly  8,000  cars.  But  for  the 
last  two  weeks  they  have  been  down  close  to  6,000 
cars.  As  1,000  cars  of  the  type  used  in  the  tidewater 
trade  represent  about  50,000  tons  of  capacity,  it  can 
be  readily  figured  out  what  the  slump  means  to  the 
local  dealers  in  the  way  of  tonnage  loss. 

And  the  figures  do  not  tell  the  whole  story,  for  the 
loss  is  chiefly  in  domestic  sizes,  which  are  the  only 
sizes  shipped  up  the  lakes.  Therefore,  a  larger  per¬ 
centage  of  the  tidewater  receipts  consist  of  steam 
grades.  These  circumstances  serve  in  a  measure  to 
explain  and  confirm  the  opinion  frequently  heard  in 
trade  circles  that  prepared  coal  is  becoming  scarcer. 
These  complaints  will  have  a  better  basis  than  ever 
during  the  coming  month  because  of  the  recent  order 
of  the  anthracite  committee  regarding  shipments  to 
New  England.  This  order  directs  all  producers  and 
shippers  of  hard  coal  to  send  to  New  England  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  June  one-twelfth  of  the  tonnage 
shipped  there  in  the  coal  year  1916-1917,  plus  50  per 
cent.  Needless  to  say,  the  carrying  out  of  this  order 
will  involve  the  diversion  eastward  of  an  important 
volume  of  tonnage  that  would  otherwise  be  available 
for  local  distribution. 

Not  only  is  there  less  tonnage  available  locally, 
but  the  disparity  between  demand  and  supply  is  in¬ 
creasing  right  along  as  orders  continue  to  pile  up  on 
the  books  of  retailers.  They  are  sold  months  ahead 
on  stove  and  egg,  and  next  week  will  doubtless  see 
another  big  increase  in  order  bookings  because  of  the 
campaign  to  be  conducted  by  the  Fuel  Administration 
to  stimulate  buying  by  domestic  consumers.  In  spite 
of  the  protest  against  “coal  week”  sent  to  Washing¬ 
ton  by  the  National  Retail  Association,  the  authori¬ 
ties  have-  apparently  made  no  change  in  their  plans 
for  carrying  on  their  publicity  work  in  the  East, 
where  the  theory  that  the  public  needs  stirring  up  to 
the  danger  of  a  coal  famine  next  winter  is  contro¬ 
verted  by  stacks  of  unfilled  orders  in  every  retail 
office. 

The  line  trade  at  most  points  in  the  East  is  in 
about  the  same  position  as  the  tidewater  trade  so  far 
as  inability  to  cope  with  the  volume  of  business  offer¬ 
ing  is  concerned.  There  are  doubtless  inequalities 
in  distribution  which  result  in  some  places  being 
better  taken  care  of,  on  a  comparative  basis,  than 
other  places  which  have  experienced  a  more  rapid 
growth  in  population  in  the  last  year  or  two,  but 
there  are  few  towns  where  the  retailers  are  getting 
enough  coal  to  enable,  them  to  fill  all  orders  promptly, 
even  on  a  two-thirds  basis,  to  saying  nothing  of 
stocking  up.  Retail  stocks  are  practically  nil,  and 
when  a  dealer  does  have  anything  on  hand  it  is  in¬ 
variably  of  the  size,  or  sizes,  which  are  the  least 
popular  in  his  particularly  community.  On  a  pinch 
during  the  cold  weather  the  public  will  take  unpopu¬ 
lar  sizes,  but  not  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

Of  the  steam  sizes  buckwheat  remains  as  tight  as 
•ever,  while  rice  shows  only  a  slight  degree  of  relaxa¬ 
tion.  Barley  and  screenings,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
comparatively  easy,  but  the  tidewater  market  is  not 
being  crowded  so  hard  as  to  cause  price  weakness  to 
.appear. 

The  Bituminous  Trade. 

The  railroad  fuel  question  has  so  many  complica¬ 
tions  and  ramifications  that  no  possible  basis  of  set¬ 
tlement  would  have  satisfied  everybody.  The  Presi¬ 
dent’s  decision  to  reduce  bituminous  prices  10  cents 
all  around,  with  no  concessions  to  the  railroads  and 
no  more  assigned  cars,  while  criticised,  did  not 
arouse  the  storm  of  protest  among  operators  in  this 
part  of  the  country  which  would  have  followed  a 
straight  reduction  without  any  offsets. 

The  doing  away  with  low-priced  railroad  fuel  con¬ 
tracts  and  a  more  equitable  car  distribution  will  be  a 
good  thing  for  a  great  many  producers,  the  benefits 


due  to  a  lower  price  on  commercial  business.  In 
other  words,  the  loss  will  prove  to  be  more  apparent 
than  real  to  those  who  are  enabled  to  get  out  a 
heavier  tonnage  by  reason  of  a  better  car  supply, 
while  those  who  have  had  cheap  railroad  contracts 
will  get  a  better  price  on  a  smaller  tonnage. 

In  any  event,  the  trade  is  glad  that  the  controversy 
is  settled,  for  the  uncertainty  which  prevailed  while 
the  outcome  remained  in  doubt  was  detrimental  in  a 
measure  to  the  operators  and  more  particularly  to 
jobbers  and  consumers.  Now  each  operator  knows, 
or  will  know  very  shortly,  approximately  how  much 
of  his  output  must  be  reserved  for  the  railroads  and 
how  much  he  will  have  available  for  the  general 
trade.  This  should  make  it  easier  for  both  jobbers 
and  steam  users  to  get  their  orders  and  contracts 
accepted  at  the  mines. 

True,  the  operator’s  contention  that  there  is  no 
advantage  in  contracting  under  present  market  con¬ 
ditions  still  holds  good,  assuming  that  there  ever  was 
any  truth  to  it.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  are 
practical  advantages  in  having  well-established  out¬ 
lets  even  when  the  demand  for  tonnage  exceeds  the 
supply,  and  the  chances  are  that  in  the  next  few 
weeks  there  will  be  considerable  business  closed  that 
has  been  hanging  fire  ever  since  the  first  of  the  coal 
year. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  noted  in  this  column  a  week 
ago,  the  Fuel  Administration’s  representatives  are  be¬ 
coming  increasingly  vigilant  in  enforcing  the  order 
that  important  consumers,  shall  be  taken  care  of 
ahead  of  the  less  important.  The  entire  output  of 
some  of  the  largest  producing  companies  is  going  to 
buyers  on  the  preferred  list,  while  week- by  week  this 
class  of  buyers  is  taking  an  increasing  percentage  of 
the  output  of  other  producers,  since  plants  manufac¬ 
turing  goods  for  the  Government  are  steadily  becom¬ 
ing  more  numerous. 

Moreover,  many  factories  that  have  been  engaged 
in  this  class  of  work  for  some  time  are  building  addi¬ 
tions  or  devoting  more  of  their  capacity  to  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  war  supplies.  The  jobbers  who  are  faring 
best  are  thpse  holding  contracts  with  such  consumers, 
since  shipments  on  their  account  are  not  interfered 
with  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  case  of  other  job¬ 
bers  whose  customers  are  more  or  less  unimportant 
in  the  Government’s  eyes. 


Trade  Conditions  at  Detroit. 


Consumers  Have  Difficulty  in  Obtaining  the 
Grades  They  Most  Desire. 

While  conditions  under  which  the  coal  trade  is 
now  operating  in  Detroit  are  unsatisfactory  to  job¬ 
bers  and  many  consumers,  there  is  some  apprehen¬ 
sion  that  later  developments  may  prove  even  less 
satisfying.  Basis  for  complaint  is  found  both  as 
regards  volume  of  supply  of  bituminous  and  anthra¬ 
cite,  as  well  as  in  the  deficiency  of  various  grades 
of  bituminous  that  have  been  most  popular  with 
consumers. 

There  is  a  fair  supply  of  steam  coal,  the  jobbers 
say,  but  the  selection  by  buyers  is  more  or  less 
restricted  to  run-of-mine,  which  constitutes  an  un¬ 
duly  large  proportion  of  the  total  receipts.  Steam 
coal  users  who  in  the  past  have  been  partial  to  other 
sizes  such  as  slack,  nut  and  pea  are  in  some  in¬ 
stances  obliged  to  substitute  run-of-mine.  The  sup¬ 
ply  of  slack  has  been  below  normal  for  several 
weeks.  Jobbers  have  been  expecting  that  it  would 
increase  with  the  expansion  of  coal  shipments  to 
the  lakes. 

The  lake  movement,  however,  seems  to  have  eased 
off  very  materially  since  the  opening  of  navigation. 
Shipments  arriving  at  loading  docks  are  insufficient 
to  load  all  the  vessels  offered.  Even  carriers  hav¬ 
ing  season  contracts  with  shippers  have  difficulty 
finding  cargoes  and  considerable  shifting  is  being 
done.  Several  small  vessels  which  carry  coal  to 


towns  along  St.  Claire  River  have  been  tied  up 
because  of  their  inability  to  get  cargoes  promptly. 
From  the  present  outlook,  the  expectation  tha.t  the 
lake  movement  of  coal  could  be  carried  htrough  with 
a  rush  and  finished  before  the  coming  of  cold 
weather  does  not  seem  likely  to  be  realized,  and  the 
opinion  is  expressed  by  some  that  shippers  will  be 
fortunate  if  they  get  sufficient  coal  to  the  Head  of 
the  Lakes  by  the  time  the  boats  stop  running  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  winter  needs  of  the  Northwest. 

Shortage  of  West  Virginia  Grades. 

Deficiency  in  car  supply  is  occasioning  complaint 
by  some  jobbers.  Reports  indicate  that  mines  in 
the  West  Virginia  district  are  receiving  about  a  50 
per  cent,  supply.  It  is  reported,  also,  that  shortage 
of  labor  at  some  of  the  mines  is  preventing  loading 
promptly  of  even  the  cars  available.  Both  car 
shortage  and  labor  shortage  are  credited  with  being 
factors  in  the  reduction  in  supply  of  bituminous 
reaching  the  Detroit  market. 

Steam  coal  users  are  buying  actively  and  several 
of  the  larger  industrial  concerns  are  said  to  have 
made  a  fair  start  toward  creating  reserves.  The 
volume  of  buying  by  household  consumers  is  less 
satisfactory.  There  are  several  reasons,  one  being 
that  household  consumers  are  unwilling  to  stock 
up  with  bituminous  and  are  unable  to  obtain  anthra¬ 
cite. 

Another  reason  is  the  disagreement  between  De¬ 
troit  coal  dealers  and  W.  K.  Prudden,  the  State 
Fuel  Administrator,  over  the  amount  of  margin 
permitted  to  dealers  on  domestic  coal.  Mr.  Prudden 
fixed  the  margin  at  $2.50  and  insists  that  this  amount 
is  adequate.  Detroit  dealers  assert  their  costs  of 
handling  domestic  coal  range  from  $2.14  to  about 
$2.45  a  ton,  and  have  been  urging  the  State  Admin¬ 
istrator  to  raise  their  margin  to  $3  a  ton.  A  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Detroit  Board  of  Commerce  recom¬ 
mended  to  Mr.  Prudden  that  a  margin  of  $3  be 
fixed  on  bituminous  and  $2.50  on  anthracite.  His 
decision  on  the  recommendation  has  so  far  been 
withheld. 

Receipts  of  anthracite  in  Detroit  during  the  first 
21  days  of  May  averaged  36  cars  a  day,  in  contrast 
with  a  daily  average  of  56  cars  in  April.  Practi¬ 
cally  none  of  the  dealers  have  stocks  on  hand  and 
very  few  are  able  to  fill  all  orders.  Some  are  refus¬ 
ing  to  accept  orders  for  anthracite.  R.  W.  E. 


Situation  at  Evansville,  Ind. 

Evansville  operators  and  coal  dealers  report  a  good 
business  for  this  time  of  the  year.  The  coal,  mines 
within  the  city’s  limits  are  being  operated  on  an  aver¬ 
age  of  five  days  a  week  and  the  operators  report 
this  is  better  than  they  were  doing  a  year  ago  this 
time.  The  mines  in  southern  Indiana  and  northern 
and  western  Kentucky  near  Evansville,  taken  as  a 
whole  are  not  operating  as  much  as  five  days  a 
week,  although  in  a  few  instances  they  are  running 
practically  full  time.  The  operators  whose  mines 
are  located  in  the  city  say  the  car  shortage  has  not 
bothered  them  to  any  great  extent.  Whenever  they 
experience  a  shortage  of  cars  for  a  few  days,  they 
turn  their  attention  to  the  local  trade,  and  in  this 
way  they  say  the  lack  of  cars  is  not  a  serious 
handicap  to  them.  Local  mines  are  experiencing 
no  labor  troubles,  this  being  due  largely  to  the  fact 
that  the  miners  employed  in  the  Evansville  mines 
are  residents  of  Evansville  and  few  transients  are 
found  among  them.  As  one  operator  stated  the 
other  day,  the  miners  employed  here,  taken  in  the 
main,  have  made  their  home  in  Evansville  for  years ; 
they  own  their  homes,  or  a  great  many  of  them  do, 
and  are  apparently  satisfied.  This  same  operator 
said  he  did  not  believe  in  the  entire  state  would 
there  be  found  a  steadier  and  more  dependable  set 
of  miners  than  those  found  in  Evansville.  The  coal 
consumers  are  fast  filling  in  their  fhel  cards,  it 
being  estimated  at  this  time  about  forty  per  cent, 
of  the  consumers  have  filled  in  their  cards  and  it  is 
believed  that  by  the  first  of  June  practically  all  the 
cards  will  have  been  filled  in.  George  S.  Clifford, 
the  county  fuel  administrator  of  Vanderburg  county, 
is  co-operating  with  the  operators  and  coal  dealers 
in  this  manner  and  is  urging  upon  the  public  the 
necessity  of  filling  in  the  cards  during  the  month  of 
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Boston  Trade  Conditions. 

Improved  Shipments  via  Hampton  Roads  Only  Favorable  Sign  This  Week — Poor  Outlook 

for  Industrials  in  All-Rail  Territory. 


May.  Some  of  the  mines  in  southern  Indiana  and 
western  Kentucky  near  Evansville  have  experienced 
some  trouble  during  the  past  three  months  in  get¬ 
ting  plenty  of  coal  cars  but  the  situation  is  much 
better  now,  according  to  the  operators.  Operators 
and  retail  dealers  here  were  asked  if  they  were  look¬ 
ing  for  a  serious  shortage  of  coal  this  coming  winter 
and  they  practically  all  replied  in  the  negative.  They 
are  of  the  opinion  that  the  situation  this  winter  will 
be  better  than  it  was  last  year.  They  say  if  the 
people  fill  out  the  fuel  cards  and  abide  strictly  by 
the  regulations  of  the  federal  government  that  they 
can  help  to  avoid  a  shortage  of  fuel  during  the  com¬ 
ing  winter.  Local  mine  owners  say  they  expect  to 
be  able  to  operate  their  mines  on  good  time  during 
the  entire  summer. 


New  York  Trade  Notes. 

The  Phoenix  Coal  Co.  has  moved  its  office  from 
the  quarters  it  formerly  occupied  on  the  tenth  floor 
of  the  West  Street  Building  to  a  larger  suite  of 
rooms  on  the  same  floor. 

George  T.  Rogers  has  been  taking  a  very  active 
part  in  the  Red  Cross  campaign  in  his  home  town, 
Plainfield,  N.  J.,  and  was  among  those  instrumental 
in  putting  Plainfield’s  achievement  up  to  the  200 
per  cent.  mark. 

The  Adelphia  Coal  Co.  is  about  to  be  made  the 
leading  factor  of  the  J.  Ennis  McQuail  interest, 
of  Philadelphia.  The  company  now  occupies  large 
space  on  the  tenth  floor  of  the  Washington  Build¬ 
ing,  for  in  addition  to  the  former  Garfield  &  Proc¬ 
tor  office  it  has  taken  over  an  adjoining  room. 

Owing  to  the  illness  of  H.  E.  Meeker,  who  was 
originally  named  as  chairman  of  the  Anthracite 
Committee  in  the  Red  Cross  campaign,  John  W. 
Whiteley,  of  Whitney  &  Kemmerer,  was  appointed 
to  take  charge  of  the  work  and  was  able  to  re¬ 
port  &  very  sutcessful  outcome  of  his  activities. 

The  Mcllroy-Livingston  Transportation  Co.  was 
recently  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey 
by  George  A.  Mcllroy,  of  Parrish,  Phillips  &  Co., 
No.  1  Broadway,  and  John  W.  Livingston,  who  is 
idertified  with  the  same  firm.  The  new  company 
will  operate  a  fleet  of  coal  barges  in  the  harbor 
trade. 

The  Martin-Camp  Co.,  143  Liberty  Street,  an¬ 
nounces  the  appointment  of  Joseph  Lloyd  Powell, 
of  Ramey,  Pa.,  as  its  representative  in  the  bitumi¬ 
nous  regions.  Mr.  Powell  formerly  came  from 
Johnstown,  but  for  some  time  past  has  been  located 
in  Ramey,  where  he  has  been  employed  in  the 
practical  end  of  the  mining  business.  He  is  well 
known  in  the  district  where  he  resides  and  will 
devote  his  entire  time  endeavoring  to  procure  bi¬ 
tuminous  coal  for  the  Martin-Camp  Co. 

The  annual  statement  of  the  operations  of  Burns 
Bros,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1918, 
shows  total  sales  amounting  to  no  less  than  $20,- 
984,483,  an  increase  of  $5,748,573  over  the  previous 
year.  Cost  of  sales  is  given  as  $18,373,809,  leaving 
a  gross  profit  of  $2,610,674,  and,  after  deducting 
$1,431,545  for  operating  and  general  expenses,  in¬ 
cluding  taxes,  a  net  profit  of  $1,179,129  from  the 
sale  of  coal,  exclusive  of  $270,704  other  income. 
After  paying  dividends  of  $114,319  on  the  preferred 
stock  and  $689,694  on  the  common  there  was  a  re¬ 
maining  surplus  of  $645,819.  The  amount  of  the 
preferred  dividend  was  about  the  same  as  for  the 
preceding  year,  while  the  common  stock  dividend  of 
$689,694  compares  with  $275,000  a  year  ago. 

The  weekly  luncheons  of  the  Wholesale  Coal 
Trade  Association  have  been  resumed,  and  it  is 
the  present  intention  to  hold  these  regularly  as  late 
in  the  season  as  the  weather  permits.  The  one 
held  on  Friday  of  last  week  in  the  Whitehall  Club 
was  well  attended  and  those  present  had  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  listening  to  an  address  by  Gibbs  L.  Baker, 
a  Washington  attorney  who  is  well  known  to  the 
local  jobbing  trade  through  having  atted  as  counsel 
for  the  New  York  association  when  certain  matters 
were  pending  before  the  Fuel  Administration.  Mr. 
Baker  is  exceptionally  well  informed  as  to  what 
is  going  on  in  the  Fuel  Administration,  and  his  re¬ 
marks  proved  enlightening  to  those  who  are  not 
so  intimately  in  touch  with  Washington  affairs. 


Dumping  at  Hampton  Roads  for  May,  up  to 
the  25th,  had  already  exceeded  the  tonnage  loaded 
for  New  England  during  the  whole  month  of 
April  by  121,000  tons,  a  really  notable  gain.  If 
this  can  be  continued  there  will  be  a  ray  of  hope 
for  consumers  in  this  territory  who  are  wholly 
dependent  upon  water-borne  coal.  At  the  same 
time  it  must  be  realized  how  uneven  is  the  volume 
of  coal  running  to  the  Virginia  terminals.  In  the 
effort  to  load  large  ships,  such  as  the  Panama 
colliers,  a  month  ago  some  of  the  agencies  drew 
so  heavily  on  their  credits  in  the  Tidewater  Coal 
Exchange  that  now  they  are  in  distress  for  coal 
to  load  on  regular  commitments.  One  result  is 
that  coal  for  their  own  boats  is  being  furnished 
by  other  factors  and  industries  at  this  end  that 
are  dependent  upon  weekly  deliveries  are  thrown 
upon  their  own  resources  for  such  supply  as  can 
be  had.  There  are  re-handlers  at  Providence  and 
Portland,  as  well  as  at  Boston,  who  are  without 
coal  to  send  inland,  and  have  no  prospect  of  im¬ 
mediate  relief. 

All-rail  the  program  of  the  Fuel  Administration 
to  allow  none  but  necessary  uses  to  be  supplied 
for  the  present  is  being  rigidly  carried  out.  Where 
just  the  name  of  a  consignee  is  not  sufficient  in¬ 
dication  of  his  importance  then  apparently  the 
burden  is  on  the  consignee  to  make  himself 
known.  A  lot  of  coal  has  been  diverted  by  the 
various  District  Representatives  in  strict  compli¬ 
ance  with  instructions  and  only  recently  have 
manufacturers  been  finding  it  out. 

The  outlook  for  adequate  shipments  from 
Central  Pennsylvania  grows  darker  as  the  season 
advances.  Even  war  industries  which  have  always 
drawn  their  supply  from  that  district  are  not  able 
to  get  their  quota.  Paper  manufacturers  and 
those  who  furnish  them  with  lime  and  other  in¬ 
gredients,  not  to  speak  of  all  manner  of  small 
producers  who  are  not  as  yet  classified,  are  all 
shut  off  from  their  normal  usual  receipts  and  very 
soon  there  will  be  some  interesting  developments. 
There  are  points  not  far  east  of  the  New  York 
line  where  ordinarily  there  would  be  recourse  to 
boat  shipments  into  Bridgeport,  New  Haven,  and 
New  London,  but  the  volume  of  coal  now  coming 
through  that  channel  is  smaller  than  ever  and 
entirely  insufficient  to  mdet  pressing  needs  right 
at  Tidewater. 

There  is  much  complaint  over  the  drastic 
measures  taken  to  restrict  the  movement  of  B. 
&  O.  and  Western  Maryland  coal  all-rail  to  New 
England.  This  route  has  normally  been  open 
only  to  points  on  the  New  Haven,  but  a  con¬ 
siderable  tonnage  has  been  built  up  in  recent 
years  and  now  a  large  constituency  finds  itself 
without  a  dependable  source  of  supply.  Open- 
top  equipment  has  been  definitely  restricted  from 
all-rail  routing  to  New  England,  only  box  cars 
being  allowed  to  come  forward.  Pressure  is 
,  therefore  being  brought  to  bear  to  encourage  the 
movement  of  this  coal  via  Baltimore  piers,  or 
possibly  via  New  York.  If  movement  as  far  as 
Jersey  City  can  be  permitted  it  would  almost  be 
supposed  that  restriction  against  __  Connecticut 
destinations  would  not  materially  reduce  railroad 
congestion.  To  a  layman  it  looks  like  waste  to 
keep  coal  standing  at  the  terminals  while  boats 
are  put  in  and  the  coal  handled  twice  only  later 
to  find  its  way  to  open-top  equipment  at  New 
Haven  or  New  London  for  transhipment  inland. 

The  President’s  decision  on  the  railroad  fuel  mud¬ 
dle  is  expected  to  clear  things  up,  at  least  slightly. 
If  the  railroad  administration  sees  to  it  that  “rail¬ 
road  mines”  are  not  granted  100  per  cent  car- 
supply  to  the  exclusion  of  other  mines  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  output  will  increase  within  a  short 
time.  The  difficulty  is  that  in  this  territory  at 
least  the  railroads  have  been  taking  very  little 
coal  the  past  six  weeks  because  of  the  uncertainty 
over  price  and  receipts  of  locomotive  coal  at  the 
various  gateways  show  the  lowest  for  several 
months.  Of  course  this  slack  in  supply  will  have 


to  be  made  up  and  railroad  reserves  again  ac¬ 
cumulated  along  with  other  preferred  activities. 

Signs  multiply  that  plants  in  many  different 
parts  of  New  England  are  rapidly  getting 
destitute  of  coal.  A  “census”  taken  by  the  fuel 
authorities  as  of  May  1  disclosed  average  stocks 
of  about  five  weeks  and  applications  for  early 
relief  are  now  coming  in  thick  and  fast.  There 
is  renewed  buying  of  anthracite  steam  sizes,  but 
it  is  almost  amusing  to  see  the  lengths  to  which 
many  buyers  will  go  before  obligating  themselves 
to  take  on  more  than  a  minimum  supply  of  this 
fuel.  Now  that  the  all-rail  route  is  effectually 
closed  to  “less  essentials”  the  latter  are  striving 
to  get  “covered”  at  Tidewater  with  the  result 
that  every  distributor  inland  is  swamped  with  in¬ 
quiries.  The  buyer  within  easy  access  of  water 
coal  who  a  few  weeks  ago  spurned  a  contract  f. 
o.  b.  Boston  or  other  port  is  now  most  eager  to 
get  in  out  of  the  wet.  But  seriously  there  is 
more  reason  for  alarm  than  most  people  realize, 
and  we  are  led  to  wonder  what  will  be  the  out¬ 
come.  Certainly  a  “zoning”  committee  from 
Washington  whose  corping  is  now  heralded  can 
hardly  be  relied  upon  to  give  relief. 

One  step  in  aid  of  the  railroads  is  the  apparent 
“fixing”  of  three  steam  colliers  definitely  in  the 
service  between  Baltimore  and  Boston  or  Port¬ 
land  to  carry  supply  coal  for  the  year  ensuing. 
These  are  modern  ships  and  together  can  easily 
freight  800,000  tons  in  the  twelve  months.  This 
seems  a  slight  departure  in  policy  on  the  part  of 
the  Shipping  Board  but  certainly  none  can  take 
exception  to  railroad  use  as  a  need  of  first 
necessity. 

Anthracite  news  is  at  a  premium.  There  are 
plenty  of  retail  problems  to  be  adjusted,  their 
character  varying  in  different  localities,  but  no 
serious  difficulty  has  come  to  the  front.  In 
Boston  there  is  a  distinct  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  fuel  authorities  to  stimulate  the  use  of  steam 
sizes  for  heating  purposes,  especially  in  large 
buildings.  This  naturally  works  to  the  advantage 
of  those  retailers  who  have  felt  obliged  to  takd 
on  heavy  tonnages  of  culm,  etc.,  in  order  to  get 
domestic  sizes,  and  there  is  rather  caustic  criti¬ 
cism  in  some  quarters  over  the  proposed  action. 

Mr.  Storrow’s  conference  with  the  Anthracite 
Committee  last  week  in  Philadelphia  seemed  on 
its  face  rather  cheering.  The  claims  of  New 
England  were  recognized,  and  the  New  England 
Fuel  Administrator  and  his  colleagues  have  rea¬ 
son  to  feel  that  a  good  deal  was  accomplished. 
Receipts  for  1916  were  divided  by  twelve  and  for 
June,  50  per  cent  was  added,  with  the  result  that 
our  quota  for  that  month  is  to  be  1,250,000  tons. 
Now  if  barge  and  rail  movement  can  both  be 
accelerated  to  meet  this  volume  of  domestic  sizes 
then  our  retailers  and  other  distributors  will  feel 
they  have  ground  to  walk  on.  Receipts  in  May 
compare  favorably  with  April  figures,  but  June 
will  have  to  show  a  big  improvement  to  make 
good  the  prediction  made.  Thirty  per  cent  con¬ 
tinues  about  the  proportion  of  steam  sizes  now 
coming  through  the  five  all-rail  gateways. 


The  Anthracite  Committee  of  the  U.  S.  Fuel 
Administration  has  ordered  all  producers  and  ship¬ 
pers  of  hard  coal  to  ship  into  New  England  during 
the  month  of  June  one-twelfth  of  the  tonnage  they 
sent  to  that  part  of  the  country  in  the  coal  year 
April  1,  1916,  to  April  1,  1917,  plus  fifty  per  cent. 
In  issuing  the  order  the  Committee  explains  that 
shipments  to  New  England  since  the  first  of  April 
have  not  been  up  to  expectations,  and  the  action 
taken  was  decided  upon  in  the  hope  of  making  up 
the  deficit,  in  part  at  least,  during  the  current  month. 


The  National  Coal  Association  has  just  issued,  in 
book  form,  a  new  telegraphic  cipher  code  for  the 
use  of  its  members  and  the  coal  trade  generally. 
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Situation  at  Columbus. 


Increasing  Movement  at  Lower  Ports — -Lake 
Trade  a  Big  Factor. 

The  coal  trade  in  Columbus  has  been  brisk  in 
every  respect  during  the  past  week.  Buying  for 
both  steam  and  domestic  purposes  is  active  and  a 
considerable  tonnage  is  moving  from  the  mines  to 
the  consumer.  In  addition  there  is  an  increasing 
movement  of  coal  to  the  lower  lake  ports  for  ship¬ 
ment  to  the  Northwest  and  as  a  result  the  market 
rules  strong.  It  is  believed  that  the  activity  will 
continue  during  the  summer  months  as  there  are 
indications  of  another  fuel  shortage  later  in  the  year. 

Lake  trade  is  now  one  of  the  big  features  of  the 
industry.  This  is  shown  by  the  increasing  move¬ 
ment  of  coal  at  lower  ports.  The  vessel  movement 
is  good  as  vesselmen  have  their  boats  moving  rap¬ 
idly.  Coupled  with  the  increased  coal  tonnage  is 
a  better  ore  movement  which  is  aiding  in  keeping 
vessels  going  efficiently.  Dock  prices  are  not  af¬ 
fected  to  any  extent  by  the  recent  decrease  of  10  cents 
on  the  ton  for  all  soft  coal.  Much  of  the  tonnage 
going  to  the  Northwest  is  on  contract.  Permits 
have  now  been  granted  to  most  intending  lake  ship¬ 
pers  and  that  portion  of  the  preliminaries  has  been 
disposed  of.  The  Toledo  &  Ohio  Central  docks  at 
Toledo  loaded  68,000  tons  during  the  week  as  com¬ 
pared  with  64,000  tons  the  ’  previous  week.  The 
Hocking  Valley  docks  during  the  same  week  loaded 
125,000  tons  as  compared  with  117,000  tons  the  pre¬ 
vious  week. 

There  is  a  steady  domestic  demand  which  is  being 
stimulated  by  the  campaign  of  the  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration  and  public  officials  to  “Buy  Now.”  Dealers 
report  an  increase  in  orders  from  domestic  users 
and  as  a  result  they  are  in  the  market  for  increased 
stocks.  Quite  a  few  of  the  dealers  have  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  use  their  surplus  stocks  in  order  to  take 
care  of  the  current  business.  Rural  dealers  are  now 
having  a  better  trade  since  the  farmers  have  more 
time  to  haul  fuel.  Pocahontas  is  scarce  as  little  is 
coming  westward.  There  is  a  fairly  good  supply 
of  West  Virginia  varieties,  more  especially  splints. 
Anthracite  is  scarce  and  is  quoted  at  $12  per  ton. 
The  larger  bulk  of  the  coal  sold  in  Columbus  is 
produced  by  mines  in  the  Hocking  Valley,  Cam¬ 
bridge  and  Pomeroy  districts.  Prices  to  the  con¬ 
sumers  are  unchanged  from  the  previous  week.  The 
decrease  of  10  cents  per  ton  has  not  yet  affected 
retail  quotations.  Thin-vein  Hocking  sells  at  $5.60 
for  lump  and  egg  and  $5.35  for  mine-run.  Thin- 
vein,  Hocking,  Pomeroy  Bend  and  West  Virginia 
splints  sell  at  $5.90  for  lump  and  egg  and  $5.70  for 
mine-run.  Pocahontas  is  strong  at  $6.45  for  lump 
and  egg  and  $5.20  for  mine-run. 

The  car  supply  in  the  Hocking  Valley  and  Pom¬ 
eroy  has  been  quite  good  and  as  a  result  the  output 
has  been  improved.  During  the  week  ending  May  30 
the  output  in  the  Hocking  A  alley  field  proper  is  es¬ 
timated  at  90  per  cent,  of  normal.  Crooksville  and 
Cambridge  districts  are  also  producing  a  good  ton¬ 
nage  and  little  complaint  from  lack  of  cars  is  heard. 
Things  are  different  in  eastern  Ohio,  however,  as 
there  is  a  shortage  on  all  roads  piercing  the  coal 
fields  in  Pittsburgh  No.  8  seam.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  output  during  the  past  week  is  not  far  from 
60  or  65  per  cent,  of  normal. 

The  steam  trade  is  one  of  the  most  active  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  industry.  Buying  on  the  part  of  large 
manufacturers  is  active  as  there  is  a  distinct  move¬ 
ment  to  stock  up  to  guard  against  a  shortage.  The 
smaller,  consumers  are  also  buying  liberally.  Rail¬ 
roads  are  taking  a  heavy  tonnage  and  on  the  whole 
the  steam  trade  is  good.  No  surplus  mine-run  is 
reported  on  the  local  market.  C.  W. 


Conditions  at  Cincinnati. 

The  most  prominent  feature  of  the  market  this 
week  has  been  the  extreme  shortage  of  all  sizes 
of  domestic  coal.  With  the  Lakes  short  on  this 
grade,  the  country  buyers  have  been  having  a  hard 
time  finding  their  supply.  High-grade  coals  are 
unobtainable,  but  in  the  steam  sizes  the  situation  has 
not  changed  over  last  week.  Inland  users  of  smoke¬ 
less  coal  have  apparently  resigned  themselves  to 


the  fact  that  they  will  not  be  able  to  secure  their 
favorite  coal  this  year. 

Inquiry  along  steam  lines  is  very  quiet  except 
for  high-grade  coals.  On  the  other  hand  the  de¬ 
mand  for  the  domestic  grades  is  extremely  urgent. 
This  applies  to  both  lake  and  country  buyers,  with 
practically  no  offerings. 

However,  the  car  supply  on  all  coal  producing 
roads  has  been  particularly  good.  The  C.  &.  O. 
had  a  65  per  cent,  car  supply  this  week,  with  the  L. 
&  N.  and  N.  &.  W.  being  equally  as  good.  There  has 
been  a  very  heavy  lake  movement  week  on  all  roads. 

The  retail  situation  at  Cincinnati  is  better  than 
at  this  time  last  year.  The  Fuel  Administration’s  re¬ 
quests  to  order  early,  is  being  observed  by  practi¬ 
cally  the  greater  part  of  the  Cincinnati  household¬ 
ers,  although  quite  a  few  have  turned  to  gas. 

Local  retail  dealers  are  encouraging  consumers 
to  lay  in  their  supply  before  June  25  when  the 
new  freight  rates  go  into  effect. 

The  Ohio  River  has  been  a  great  help  to  the  coal 
dealers  of  Cincinnati,  as  many  thousands  of  tons 
have  been  arriving  in  the  harbors  the  past  two 
months. 


Trade  at  Pittsburgh. 

There  has  been  a  distinct  falling  off  in  produc¬ 
tion  from  the  mines  of  the  Pittsburgh  district  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  that  has  passed  since  my  last  letter. 
Two  causes  are  responsible  for  this.  The  first  is 
the  car  supply,  and  the  second  is  the  failure  of  the 
men  to  work  full  time,  even  when  they  have  cars. 
The  car  supply  which,  during  the  previous  week, 
had  reacehd  80  per  cent,  has  fallen  off  during  the 
present  week  until  the  maximum  of  cars  furnished 
by  all  roads  will  not  exceed  65  per  cent.  Natur¬ 
ally  this  operates  against  the  maintenance  of  pro¬ 
duction,  and  means  that  the  tonnage  that  can  be 
loaded  is  at  least  15  per  cent  less  than  during  the 
preceding  week. 

While  the  car  situation  looks  serious,  and  is  seri¬ 
ous,  yet  it  is  not  so  serious  as  the  disinclination 
of  the  miners  to  work  steadily.  This  has  brought 
about  some  plain  talk  to  the  men  from  govern¬ 
mental  and  mine  workers’  officials.  Saturday  of 
last  week,  Judge  Joseph  Buffington  and  Phillip 
Murray,  of  the  U.  M.  W.,  addressed  a  mass  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  men  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Diamond 
Mines,  and  practically  laid  down  the  law  to  them 
in  regard  to  working  hours.  While  no  direct  state¬ 
ment  was  made,  the  men  had  it  driven  into  their 
minds  firmly  the  fact  that  if  they  did  not  put  in 
full  time  and  get  out  all  the  tonnage  possible, 
conscription  of  labor  would  follow  just  so  soon  as 
the  situation  demanded  drastic  action.  Before  the 
meeting  was  over  the  men  pledged  themselves  that 
they  would  work  the  full  eight  hour  day  and  pro¬ 
duce  all  the  coal  possible.  This  wps  but  one  of 
many  similar  meetings  held  in  the  district. 

Operating  concerns  have  plenty  of  inquiries  for 
product,  but  there  is  no  free  coal  in  the  district, 
practicably,  as  the  large  producing  companies  have 
their  contractual  obligations,  and  under  present 
conditions  do  not  feel  like  obligating  themselves 
further.  They  already  are  behind  on  their  deliv¬ 
eries,  due  to  shortage  of  labor  and  cars,  and  this  is 
another  reason  why  they  are  not  anxious  to  take  on 
new  obligations. 

The  reduction  of  10  cents  per  ton  in  price,  or¬ 
dered  by  the  Fuel  Administration,  will  affect  Pitts¬ 
burgh  district  operations,  just  as  it  does  those  of 
other  districts,  but,  owing  to  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  large  consumers  have  their  own  mines  and 
are  producing  their  own  fuel,  it  will  not  be  so  far- 
reaching  as  otherwise.  The  reduction  to  indus¬ 
trial  consumers  practically  is  offset  by  the  in¬ 
crease  to  the  railroads,  and  due  to  the  large  amount 
of  railroad  fuel  shipped  from  the  district,  the 
change  in  price  when  the  final  analysis  of  results 
is  made,  may  work  out  for  the  benefit  of  the 
operating  concerns. 

Connellsville  coke  manufacturers  have  been  en¬ 
joying  a  better  car  supply  than  have  the  coal  mines 
of  the  district,  and  the  tonnage  therefore  has  not 
been  so  seriously  affected  as  has  that  of  the  mines. 


Conditions  at  Chicago. 

Western  Mines  Producing  Heavily  to  Offset 
Deficit  in  Eastern  Receipts. 

Reports  from  the  Railroad  Administration  are 
that  the  zoning  system  has  had  a  decidedly  favora¬ 
ble  effect  on  the  car  situation  in  this  district,  in¬ 
cluding  Illinois,  Indiana  and  western  Kentucky. 
Production  for  April  was  185,981  cars,  against 
148,798  in  1917  and  72,820  in  1916. 

May  has  been  doing  on  the  average  quite  as  well, 
and  if  the  storage  of  coal  can  be  accomplished,  as 
planned,  and  production  continued  unchecked,  the 
outlook  is  very  satisfactory  in  this  territory,  except 
for  the  trials  of  the  householders  who  have  stoves 
designed  for  smokeless  and  anthracite.  They  are 
inconsolable. 

Chicago  coal  dealers  fixed  anxious  eyes  on  Wash¬ 
ington  this  week.  It  was  reported  that  the  anthra¬ 
cite  committee  was  meeting  and  would  determine 
finally  what  proportion  of  a  normal  supply  of  hard 
coal  would  be  shipped  to  this  market  this  year. 
Orders  have  been  accepted  on  a  two-thirds  basis, 
but  it  was  rumored  that  a  reduction  to  forty  per 
cent,  of  the  normal  supply  might  be  made,  which 
would  cause  a  reopening  of  the  arguments  which 
dealers  have  already  been  compelled  to  go  through 
with  in  the  case  of  household  consumers,  and  would 
certainly  affect  the  coal  men's  tempers,  while  per¬ 
haps  not  appreciably  lessening  their  profits. 

The  Fuel  Administration  announced  that  what¬ 
ever  decision  was  made  in  Washington,  dealers 
would  be  obliged  to  scale  dowrn  their  customers  in 
the  same  proportion  that  this  territory  was  scaled 
down.  State  Fuel  Administration  officers  were  pes¬ 
simistic,  as  they  have  been  told  flatly  that  this  mar¬ 
ket  will  get  only  such  anthracite  as  may  be  left 
after  needs  of  the  East  have  been  taken  care  of. 

While  this  possibly  accentuated  shortage  has  fleen 
worrying  the  dealers,  a  surplus  production  has  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  Illinois  field.  I't  consists  of  screen¬ 
ings  from  Central  and  Northern  Illinois  mines. 
Thanks  to  recent  Fuel  Administration  rulings,  these 
mines  have  generally  received  many  orders  for 
storage  coal,  but  the  storage  demand  has  been  en¬ 
tirely  for  prepared  sizes.  Operators  have  in  conse¬ 
quence  been  unable  to  dispose  of  their  screenings, 
since  the  Southern  Illinois  output  is  pretty  well 
taking  care  of  current  consumption. 

Two  suggestions  have  been  made  to  the  Fuel 
Administration  to  solve  this  problem.  One  is  that 
greenhouses  and  brick  yards,  which  are  restricted 
to  fifty  per  cent,  of  a  normal  supply,  be  allowed  to 
take  these  screenings  in  excess  of  the  limit.  An¬ 
other  is  that  the  screenings  be  stored  at  the  mines, 
and  this  is  being  done  in  some  cases.  One  operator 
has  asked  that  he  be  allowed  to  add  50  cents  a  ton 
for  screenings  so  stored,  this  covering  the  cost  of 
loading  and  unloading,  degradation,  etc.  Both  pro¬ 
posals  have  been  passed  on  to  Washington  by  State 
Administrator  John  E.  Williams. 

“Coal  week”  will  be  observed  in  Illinois  by  ap¬ 
peals  from  the  State  Council  of  Defense,  the  Fuel 
Administration  and  other  public  authorities  advis¬ 
ing  the  public  to  buy  and  store  coal,  but  the  appeals 
will  be  tempered  with  warnings  not  to  be  impatient 
if  the  dealers  cannot  deliver  it  immediately.  What 
is  wanted  is  an  accumulation  of  orders,  so  mines 
may  continue  to  run  without  the  usual  shutdowns. 
Mr.  Williams  has  instructed  county  administrators 
to  make  it  clear  to  the  public  that  a  year’s  supply 
cannot  be  mined  and  delivered  in  a  few  weeks,  and 
that  they  must  expect  to  allow  a  reasonable  time 
for  their  orders  to  be  filled. 


Thomas  H.  Watkins,  president  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Coal  &  Coke  Corp.,  who  has  from  the  outset 
been  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Clean  Coal  Campaign, 
spoke  in  a  convincing  manner  at  the  National  Coal 
Association  convention  of  the  necessity  for  properly 
preparing  the  tonnage  sent  out.  It  is  certainly  to 
be  hoped  that  good  results  can  be  accomplished 
in  that  connection,  for,  as  Mr.  Watkins  truly  said: 
‘Impurities  in  coal  not  only  involve  unnecessary 
transportation  and  handling  of  useless  tonnage,  but 
constitutes  a  national  detriment  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  consumer’s  plant.” 
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Conditions  at  Baltimore. 


Supply  Situation  Satisfactory  as  a  Whole. 

Baltimore  city  industrially  is  living  on  diversions 
of  coal  intended  for  other  industrial  sections  of  the 
country.  Because  of  the  fact  that  practically  all 
the  coal  is  coming  through  on  reconsignment  or  pri¬ 
ority  orders,  and  that  hardly  a  car  comes  through 
on  direct  shipment,  the  situation  is  much  more 
complicated  than  in  business  centers  where  the  fuel 
is  of  the  kind  consigned  directly  from  a  mine  op¬ 
eration. 

As  a  whole  the  supply  situation  is  satisfactory  for 
the  time  being — how  long  it  will  remain  that  way 
when  more  open  railroad  movement  would  end  the 
reconsignment  of  fuel  to  this  section  is  a  question. 
It  is  probably  but  natural  that  under  such  a  supply 
arrangement  there  are  elements  of  confusion,  fre¬ 
quently  of  a  more  or  less  serious  nature.  For  in¬ 
stance,  a  brick  manufacturer  or  a  cement  maker 
finds  he  is  running  short  of  coal,  and  he  sends 
urgent  messages  to  his  mine  connection  to  get  his 
ten  cars  or  so  ordered  through  in  two  or  three  cars 
a  week  deliveries.  The  coal  does  not  come  and  he 
appeals  to  the  Fuel  Administrator,  who  in  turn 
sends  the  name  in  on  an  urgency  list  to  the  district 
representative  at  Cumberland.  Possibly  after  delay 
the  American  Railway  Association  representative, 
in  charge  of  reconsignment,  decided  that  congestion 
on  northern  connections  required  a  diversion  of  a 
certain  number  of  cars  to  the  Baltimore  district. 
The  district  representative  is  told,  and  he,  frequently 
entirely  in  the  dark  as  to  the  requirements  or  irrl- 
mediate  needs  of  those  on  his  urgency  list,  picks 
out  some  firms  to  be  supplied  and  arrangements 
are  made  for  diversions. 

Meanwhile  the  manufacturer  short  of  coal  has 
appealed  to  the  Fuel  Administration  at  Washington 
or  some  department  regulating  his  “war  production 
work.”  An  order  goes  out  to  the  diversion  region 
for  an  immediate  preferential  supply  of  coal  suited 
for  the  manufacturer.  In  a  few  days  ten  cars  come 
through  as  directed  from  Washington,  possibly  ten 
more  come  through  on  the  urgency  list  routing,  and 
others  of  direct  mine  consignment,  under  the  urgent 
appeals  made,  begin  to  dribble  in.  Unable  to  care 
for  the  coal  on  his  siding  the  manufacturer  has  to 
appeal  for  relief  and  have  the  coal  routed  else¬ 
where — he  has  been  furnished  all  at  once  a  supply 
enough  for  a  long  period  and  cannot  receive  it. 
These  cases  of  starvation  or  over-supply  are  not 
frequent.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  was  the  re¬ 
sult  of  appeals  from  many  sources  and  committees 
to  supply  one  of  the  city  public  institutions  which 
has  siding  capacity  for  two  cars  of  coal  at  a  time. 
In  one  delivery  lot  this  institution  was  sent  90  cars 
of  coal  and  in  a  few  days  the  deliveries  for  that 
two-car  siding  ran  the  remarkable  total  of  126  cars. 
This  coal  was  in  box  cars,  which  the  institution 
could  not  unload  handily,  and  was,  of  course,  after 
some  tall  hustling,  distributed  elsewhere.  The  in¬ 
cident  is  given  merely  to  show  the  effect  here  of 
duplicating  orders  in  many  cases,  and  a  condition 
of  over-lap  of  energy  and  supply  that  was  impos¬ 
sible  before  Government  regulation  came. 

Good  Supply  at  Tide. 

There  is  another  situation  here  that  is  rather 
remarkahle.  Someone  has  put  in  a  request — or  pos¬ 
sibly  an  order — which  prevents  reconsignment  of 
coal  at  the  tidewater  piers.  Thus  much  coal  has 
piled  up  at  tide  for  the  account  of  the  Maryland 
Fuel  Administrator  that  had  to  be  dumped  over  the 
piers  the  past  week  and  distributed  to  harbor-front 
plants  which  could  have  been  used  to  greater  ad¬ 
vantage  on  all-rail  industrial  work.  So  for  the  time 
being  the  water-front  industries  are  in  coal  clover 
while  others  off  the  water  are  forced  to  rely  on  the 
Fuel  Administrator’s  recommended  list — which  as 
pointed  out  is  apparently  more  or  less  of  a  grab- 
bag  affair  at  the  district  representative’s,  office. 
Meanwhile  it  may  be  incidentally  the  Pennsylvania 
line  plants,  cut  off  by  the  zone  plan,  are  still  unable 
to  get  coal  in  many  cases  without  appeal  to  the  Fuel 
Administrator  here.  And  the  Fuel  Administrator 
is  not  always  in  a  position  to  supply  the  coal 
promptly.  So  all  in  all  the  soft  coal  man’s  lot  is 
not  altogether  a  happy  one  just  now. 


Anthracite  dealers,  with  the  expectation  that  they 
will  start  June  with  orders  on  their  books  for  in 
the  neighborhood  of  500,000  tons  of  domestic  coal, 
and  with  little  prospect  of  filling  them  before  the 
winter  is  well  advanced,  if  then,  are  mainly  engaged 
in  endeavoring  to  tell  the  urgent  public  why  they 
do  not  carry  out  the  National  Fuel  Administrator’s 
advice  and  deliver  coal  at  once  to  homes.  Sorhe  are 
appeased  by  promise  to  deliver  a  small  portion  of 
the  order  during  June,  but  many  refuse  to  listen.  At 
the  present  moment  the  supply  of  pea  coal  and  of 
No.  2  hard  is  better  than  any  other  grade.  There 
is  a  scarcity  of  nut  and  No.  3,  or  stove.  This  is 
explained  by  the  fact  that  the  public  has  rushed  to 
get  nut  and  stove  to  take  the  place  of  Sunbury. 
Appeals  from  dealers  here  for  the  selected  coal 
have  been  met  with  the  reply  that  no  Sunbury  is 
being  shipped  to  this  section.  As  many  users  of  that 
coal  for  years  are  included  in  consumers  here  this 
adds  an  element  of  additional  trouble  of  explana¬ 
tion  by  the  coal  men.  W.  H. 


Conditions  at  Buffalo. 

Bituminous  Trade  Inclined  to  Be  Quiet — 
Anthracite  Lake  Shipments  Heavy. 

Bituminous  jobbers  are  disturbed  over  the  scarc¬ 
ity  of  cars  and  wonder  where  they  have  gone,  for 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  same  state  of  things 
exists  to  any  such  an  extent  in  other  branches 
of  business.  Perhaps  it  is  enough  to  say  in  this 
connection  that  jobbers  report  that  coal  cars  are 
being  used  to  carry  other  freight,  so  it  appears  that 
the  authorities  consider  the  soft  coal  supply  as 
adequate. 

Certainly  the  Canadian  supply  is  still  large,  so 
that  shippers  are  paying  demurrage  to  quite  an 
extent  and  every  report  from  that  side  of  the  line 
shows  the  trade  there  as  full  as  it  is  here.  Buf¬ 
falo  has  not  complained  of  a  bituminous  shortage 
lately  and  the  rest  of  the  State  appears  to  have 
enough.  So  it  appears  that  the  Government  is 
letting  the  trade  go  slowly  along  and  giving  more 
attention  to  other  things. 

The  far-seeing  shipper  is  disturbed  because  the 
consumer  is  not  stocking  up  as  he  should.  Occa¬ 
sionally  one  is  casting  about  for  storage  room,  but 
as  a  rule  the  consumer  feels  the  reassuring  effect 
of  warm  weather  and  is  easy  about  the  future. 
Winter  is  six  months  away,  and  it  ought  to  be 
mild  if  our  past  history  goes  for  anything,  so  why 
worry  about  it  now  and  why  tie  up  our  money  in 
coal  now?  That  seems  to  be  the  attitude  of  many. 

The  main  difficulty,  as  this  market  sees  it,  is  that 
the  jobber  is  not  finding  much  to  do.  This  is  not 
an  entirely  jobbing  market,  but  it  is  enough  so  to 
feel  a  big  difference  when  the  jobber  is  idle.  Some 
of  them  are  trying  hard  to  get  control  of  mines 
and  most  of  them  would  be  glad  if  they  could 
find  property  on  which  a  good  new  one  could  be 
opened.  The  owners  of  coal  lands  are  aware  of 
this  and  everything  that  has  a  ton  of  coal  in 
sight  or  disclosable  by  borings  is  on  the  market. 

Good  Mines  Hard  to  Buy. 

It  is  hard  to  find  good  mines  anywhere  and  the 
result  is  that  prospectors  blow  in  their  money  and 
get  dry  holes  and  experience  for  their  return. 
Still,  with  the  existing  mines  reporting  only  a 
small  percentage  of  the  cars  they  want,  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  that  new  mines  would  merely  make  the  situa¬ 
tion  worse. 

In  the  anthracite  trade  the  city  is  quiet.  Orders 
exceed  deliveries  about  100  per  cent,  but  there  is  no 
clamor  and  it  may  happen  that  the  supply  will  be 
so  good  that  by  fall  the  consumer  will  be  fairly 
satisfied.  Every  effort  will  be  made  io  give  every 
consumer  most  of  his  coal  before  cold  weather. 
Canadian  retailers  are  teasing  for  more,  as  they 
have  been  right  along.  They  came  here  in  shoals, 
but  have  to  be  content  with  promises. 

Anthracite  shipments  by  lake  continue  good,  side 
ports  being  already  pretty  well  supplied.  The 
amount  for  the  week  was  97,600  tons,  of  which 
44,500  tons  cleared  for  Duluth  and  Superior;  36,300 
tons  for  Chicago;  9,000  tons  for  Milwaukee,  and 
7,800  tons  for  Sheboygan. 


Jobbers’  Convention  Program. 


Speakers  at  Buffalo  Include  A.  W.  Calloway, 
Bituminous  Distributor. 

The  annual  conventian  of  the  National  Coal  Job¬ 
bers’  Association  will  open  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  next 
Tuesday  for  a  two-day  session.  Owing  to  the  vital 
nature  of  the  questions  to  be  discussed  and  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  decisions  which  will  be  arrived  at 
as  a  result  of  the  deliberations,  the  indications  are 
that  this  will  be  the  largest  gathering  of  coal  jobbers 
ever  assembled. 

Members  are  requested  to  proceed  immediately 
on  their  arrival  at  Buffalo,  to  the  Iroquois  Hotel, 
and  to  register  at  the  registration  bureau  in  the 
rotunda,  where  they  will  receive  their  badges  and  be 
advised  of  the  hotel  at  which  reservations  were 
made  for  them.  This  is  very  important  and  it  is 
hoped  that  members  will  follow  this  request  just  as 
closely  as  conditions  will  permit. 

The  program  is  as  follows : 

Tuesday,  June  4th.  9:30  A.  M. — -Registration. 

10 :30  A.  M. — Address  of  welcome.  President’s 
response.  Commissioner’s  review.  Secretary’s  and 
Treasurer’s  reports. 

12:00  M. — Appointment  of  committees.  Recess. 

2  :00  P.  M. — General  discussion — Co-operation 
with  the  Fuel  Adminstration. 

3  :30  P.  M. — Co-operation  with  other  branches  of 
the  industry. 

Evening.  Banquet:  Charles  L.  Couch,  Toast  Mas¬ 
ter.  Speakers:  Wm.  R.  Coyle,  Alfred  W.  Calloway 
(Director  of  Bituminous  Distribution,  U.  S.  Fuel 
Administration),  Noah  H.  Swayne,  2nd.  (Speakers 
subject  to  change). 

Wednesday,  June  5th,  10:00  A.  M. — Report  of 
committees. 

10 :30  A.  M. — Election  of  officers. 

11  :00  A.  M. — Discussion  of  the  following  sub¬ 
jects:  Additional  Compensation  to  Jobbers.  Pub¬ 
licity.  Cutting  out  “skimmers.”  Cutting  out  irre¬ 
gular  commissions,  direct  or  indirect.  The  zoning 
plan. 


Conditions  at  Johnstown. 

Car  supply  shows  a  distinct  improvement  in  the 
central  Pennsylvania  field.  From  the  Cambria 
county  towns  on  the  branch  lines  of  the  New  York 
Central  and  the  Pennsylvania  come  reports  that 
the  supply  is  equal  t,o  the  output  and  from  Somerset 
county,  served  principally  by  the  B.  &.  O.,  the  same 
encouraging  word  is  sent.  Small  shippers  are  re¬ 
ceiving  a  more  liberal  supply  in  the  extreme  south 
of  Somerset  county  and  expect  better  conditions 
in  the  very  near  future. 

Output  in  this  territory,  it  is  felt,  will  show  a 
break  from  the  upward  tendency  it  has  registered 
in  the  last  few  weeks,  when  this  week’s  reports  are 
compiled.  A  “late  week”  holiday,  operators  say, 
always  means  decreased  labor  supply.  The  men 
lay  off  for  the  holiday  and  then  finish  out  the  week 
in  idleness.  An  effort  has  been  made  to  impress 
on  all  the  importance  of  returning  to  work  Friday 
morning,  in  those  shafts  where  work  was  continued 
Memorial  Day.  There  is  always  a  big  percentage 
who  take  any  opportunity  for  a  holiday  even  in  the 
mines  which  are  working  at  top-notch  speed,  and 
these  will  affect  the  output. 

Another  new  company  has  entered  the  field.  The 
Rockwood  Fuel  Co.,  which  will  operate  a  mine  near 
Rockwood,  has  been  chartered.  William  Fetters, 
H.  F.  Berkebile  and  W.  E.  Fetters,  all  operators, 
are  the  incorporators. 

Johnstown,  almost  encircled  by  coal  mines  of  all 
sizes  and  descriptions,  felt  the  fuel  shortage  last 
winter,  the  city  buildings,  school  and  municipal,  be¬ 
ing  affected.  There  has  been  talk  since  of  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  one  of  the  mines  nearby  for  municipal 
use  only.  Pittsburgh  council  has  authorized  the 
opening  and  operation  of  a  municipal  mine,  at  Bay 
View,  and  the  experiment  will  be  watched  with 
interest  by  its  nearest  neighbor  to  the  east. 
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New  Basis  of  Anthracite  Distribution  Announced. 

Committee  Makes  Public  Its  Allotments  for  Current  Coal  Year. 


States  to  Have  More  Domestic  Sizes  Than  in  1916-1917,  While  All  Other  Sections  Must  Get  Along 
With  Less  Tonnage  or  None  at  All. 


New  England  and  Middle  Atlantic 

The  Anthracite  Committee  of  the  United  States 
Fuel  Administration,  consisting  of  Joseph  B.  Dick¬ 
son,  S.  D.  Warriner  and  W.  J.  Richards,  has  made 
public  its  program  of  distribution  for  the  present 
coal  year.  The  figures,  which  were  submitted  to  the 
convention  of  the  National  Coal  Association  in 
Philadelphia  last  Wednesday,  show  the  distribution 
of  domestic  sizes  in  the  coal  year  April  1,  1916,  to 
April  1,  1917,  compared  with  the  allotment  by  sec¬ 
tions  and  States  which  has  been  decided  upon  for 
the  current  year.  The  details  are  shown  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  tabulation : 

ALLOTMENT  OF  DOMESTIC  ANTHRACITE  FOR  ALL 
PURPOSES  FOR  THE  CURRENT  COAL  YEAR  COM¬ 
PARED  WITH  COAL  YEAR  1916-1917. 

In- 


1916-1917 

Allotment 

crease 

Decrease 

Distribution. 

1918-1919. 

Per 

Per 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Cent. 

Cent. 

New  England — 

Maine  . 

.  556,683 

660,000 

18.56 

New  Hampshire  . 

.  314,945 

i375,000 

19.07 

Vermont  . 

.  316,850 

330,000 

4.15 

Massachusetts  . . . 

.  5,027,993 

5,689,000 

13.15 

Rhode  Island  ... 

.  664,008 

800,300 

20.53 

Connecticut  . 

.  1,952.900 

2,476,700 

26.82 

Total  . 

.  8.833,379 

10,331,000 

16.95 

Atlantic  States — 

New  York  . 

.14,169,809 

15,855,300 

11.89 

New  Tersey  . 

.  4,961,622 

5,460,784 

10.04 

Pennsylvania  .  .  .  . 

.  6,815,650 

8,059.700 

18.25 

Delaware  . 

.  223,503 

245,853 

10.00 

Maryland  . 

.  933,889 

1,027,317 

10.00 

Dist.  of  Columbia 

.  517.760 

665,800 

28.59 

Virginia  . 

.  256,000 

102,400 

6.0.00 

Total  . 

.27.878,233 

31,417,154 

12.69 

Central  States — 

585,626 

246,250 

57.95 

Indiana  . 

.  710,274 

284,110 

60.00 

Illinois  . 

.  2,215,122 

1,750,585 

20.97 

Michigan  . 

.  1,589,002 

1,201,000 

24.42 

Total  . 

.  5,100,024 

3,481,945 

31.73 

Northwest — 

Minnesota  . 

.  1,071,532 

990,000 

7.61 

Wisconsin  . 

.  1,181.926 

1,024,000 

.  13.36 

North  Dakota  .  . . 

.  249,314 

200,000 

19.78 

v  South  Dakota  . . . 

.  207,416 

166,000 

19.97 

Total  . 

.  2,710,188 

2,380,000 

12.18 

Trans-Mississippi — - 

129.289 

100.00 

15,907 

100.00 

130,273 

100.00 

352,496 

100.00 

Total  .  627,965  . .  100.00 


Recapitulation. 


New  England  . 

9,833,379 

10,331,000 

16.95 

Atlantic  States  . 

27,878,233 

31.417,154 

12.69 

Centra!  States  . 

5,100,024 

3,481,945 

31.73 

Northwest  . 

2,710,188 

2,380,000 

12.18 

Trans-Mississippi  . . . 

627,965 

100.00 

Twenty-four  States  .. 

137,966 

100.00 

Railroad  supply  .  . .  . 

2,481,754 

2,481,754 

3,856,021 

51,930 

3,602,000 

51,930 

6.59 

Miscellaneous  exports 

Army  and  navy  camps 

and  cantonments . 

600,000 

Total  . 

51,677,460 

54,345,783 

5.16 

In  a  statement  given  out  for  publication  with  the 
presentation  of  the  figures  the  Anthracite  Commit¬ 
tee  says : 

“First,  certain  basic  conditions  must  be  correctly 
understood.  They  stand  as  stern  facts.  We  are  in 
war  times.  In  consequence,  anthracite  and  fuel  of 
all  kinds  is  in  such  demand  as  never  before.  There 
are  new  demands  of  imperative  kind  for  anthracite. 
At  the  same  time  the  war,  directly  through  the  army 
draft  and  in  less  direct,  but  even  in  larger  ways, 
has  drawn  down  the  anthracite  mine  workers  army 
from  177,000  to  now  about  145,000  in  number.  There 
is  going  on  a  further  reduction  in  the  force,  which, 
already  down  to  a  point  where  it  restricts  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  coal,  is  most  threatening. 

“The  present  coal  year  started  with  absolutely  no 
carried-over  stocks  of  anthracite.  Consequently  the 


demands,  to  the  utmost  extent  that  they  can  be  sup¬ 
plied,  have  got  to  be  met  out  of  the  current  produc¬ 
tion.  With  labor  short  as  it  is  it  will  be  difficult  to 
get  out  materially  more  coal  than  the  maximum 
amount  which  was  shipped  last  year  and  which  then 
proved  to  be  insufficient  to  meet  every  need  through¬ 
out  the  country. 

“The  anthracite  industry  is  working  now  with  full 
knowledge  that  every  ton  of  coal  that  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  between  now  and  next  spring  will  be  needed. 
It  recognizes  an  urgent  necessity  not  only  to  get  out 
the  greatest  amount  of  anthracite,  but  to  exert  every 
effort  and  to  utilize  every  process  to  increase  to  the 
maximum  the  quantity  which  can  be  used  in  do¬ 
mestic  consumption.  To  accomplish  this,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  recover  and  carry  into  the  product,  all  coal 
that  can  be  used  in  domestic  service.  It  is  highly 
important,  and  under  the  circumstances  necessary, 
if  the  American  people  are  to  have  sufficient  anthra¬ 
cite  next  winter,  that  the  available  labor  power  shall 
be  increased  both  in  volume  and  effectiveness. 

“As  the  problem  presents  it  is  actually  a  case  of 
cutting  the  coat  to  suit  the  cloth.  It  is  also  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  give  and  take  between  anthracite  and  bitumi¬ 
nous.  The  war  and  its  requirements  compels  this 
and  demands  conservation  and  sacrifices  in  use  of 
coal  as  they  are  being  made  by  the  American  people 
now  in  every  way.  It  should  be  understood  every¬ 
where  and  by  all  that  anthracite  must  be  used  care¬ 
fully,  that  its  waste  or  needless  use  by  some  will 
entail  a  shortage  and  suffering  for  others. 

“The  Anthracite  Committee  has  gone  over  the 
whole  problem  of  fuel  supply  and  distribution  in 
conference  with  the  U.  S.  Fuel  Administrator. 
Those  in  charge  of  the  bituminous  distribution,  who 
have  an  equally  difficult  problem,  have  also  been 
consulted.  Both  must  be  worked  out  together  to 
best  uphold  the  public  interest.  To  meet  the  war 
needs  compels  use  of  very  considerable  anthracite 
in  place  of  bituminous.  This  has  been  arranged 
through  undertakings  to  substitute  bituminous  wher¬ 
ever  it  can  be  used. 

“Upon  such  basis  of  co-operation,  which  entails 
not  only  readjustments  in  the  country’s  fuel  supply 
as  between  sections  and  uses,  but  a  new  balance  as 
between  anthracite  and  bituminous,  domestic  sizes 
of  anthracite  will  be  distributed  during  the  coal 
year,  which  runs  until  April  1  next.  This  distribu¬ 
tion  and  arrangement  has  the  approval  of  Dr.  Gar¬ 
field.  United  States  Fuel  Administrator.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  allotments  will  be  made  under  it : 

“(T)  It  is  closely  figured  that  a  total  of  54,345.- 
783  tons  of  anthracite  of  domestic  sizes  will  be  avail¬ 
able  for  distribution  to  consumers  during  the  period. 
Such  amount  will  be  an  increase  of  2,668,323  tons,  or 
more  than  five  per  cent,  over  the  actual  .distribution 
for  the  coal  year  1916-1917. 

“(2)  Distribution  to  New  England  and  Atlantic 
States  will  be  very  materially  increased  to  meet  the 
greater  requirements  of  their  expanded  population. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  greater  needs  in  these 
States  for  domestic  fuel  are  not  in  full  proportion 
to  the  larger  population,  for  the  reason  that  the 
average  number  of  people  per  house,  particularly 
among  industrial  workers,  has  increased  so  that  the 
additional  houses  to  be  warmed  are  not  as  many  as 
might  be  expected. 

“(3)  Government  requisitions  for  anthracite  to 
be  supplied  the  army  and  navy,  and  to  war  indus¬ 
tries  and  utilities  which  require  it,  will  be  fully  met. 

“(4)  To  make  possible  such  necessary  increased 
distribution  upon  Government  orders  and  through 
those  sections  of  the  country  where  the  people  are 
dependent  upon  anthracite  for  heating  and  cooking 
there  is  no  alternative  but  to  curtail  shipments  to 
other  states  and  to  bar  anthracite  entirely  from 
many  more  where  it  has  been  used,  but  in  which 
bituminous  and  other  fuels  can  be  procured  and 
substituted. 


“Comparing  with  the  coal  year  1916-17  the  above 


work  out  as  follows : 

Tons. 

Increased  production  .  2,668,3 23 

Curtailment  in  distribution .  2,202,288 

Gain  from  barred  sections .  765,931 

Total  gained  .  5,636,542 

Less  Army  and  Navy .  600,000 

•  New  balance  available .  5,036,342 


“Such  available  freed  balance  is  allotted  to  in¬ 
crease  the  distribution  of  domestic  anthracite  among 
the  New  England  and  Atlantic  States.  It  enables 
an  increase  of  1,497,621  tons,  or  17  per  cent,  in  the 
total  amount  to  go  to  New  England,  and  of  3,538,921 
tons,  or  13  per  cent.,  in  the  amount  for  the  Atlantic 
states. 

“Fuel  Administrators  of  the  six  New  England 
States  figured  the  probable  demand  of  10,699,400 
tons  for  domestic  requirements.  The  allotment 
made  bj'  the  Anthracite  Committee  is  10,331,000  tons 
of  domestic  sizes  for  all  purposes. 

“Fuel  Administrators  of  the  Atlantic  States — New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Mary¬ 
land,  Virginia  and  the  District  of  Columbia — asked 
for  a  total  of  33,413,621  tons  for  domestic  require¬ 
ments.  To  the  Atlantic  States  the  allotments  by 
the  committee  total  31 ,41 7,1 54  tons  of  domestic  sizes 
for  all  purposes. 

“Such  increased  allotments  to  New  England  and 
the  Atlantic  States  are  made  with  regard  to  their 
necessities — the  larger  population  which  the  war  has 
concentrated  in  such  sections,  their  essential  de¬ 
pendence  upon  anthracite,  and  the  virtual  impossi¬ 
bility  of  getting  bituminous  for  their  needs.  Ship¬ 
ments  to  the  full  amounts  of  the  allotments  are 
dependent  upon  the  expected  output  of  domestic 
sizes  being  reached. 

“It  must  be  understood  that  these  allotments  to 
New  England  and  the  Atlantic  States  represent  ab¬ 
solutely  the  maximum  amounts  which  can  be  given 
without  grave  injustice  to  people  elsewhere  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  who  require  anthracite  in 
substantial  amounts. 

“The  Anthracite  Committee  states  further  that 
should  it  be  possible  to  gain  any  anthracite  out  of 
the  nearly  2,500,000  tons  used  by  the  railroads  for 
fuel,  or  to  expand  the  total  production  above  the 
54,345,783  tons  of  domestic  coal  estimated  as  the 
output  for  the  year,  such  gained  coal  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed  to  increase  the  allotments  as  now  fixed  for 
the  central  and  northwest  States,  which,  as  it  stands, 
are  called  upon  to  make  large  sacrifice  from  their 
accustomed  pre  war  supply  of  anthracite. 

“With  this  statement  of  the  situation  and  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  measures  which  will  be  pursued 
to  meet  it,  the  Anthracite  Committee  is  conscious 
that  the  plan  cannot  be  successful  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances — labor  shortage,  consequent  inability  to 
much  increase  production  of  anthracite  and  unusual 
demands  for  it — unless  there  shall  be  earnest  and 
active  co-operation  by  all  concerned.  This  means 
by  State  and  local  Fuel  Administrations,  dealers  and 
consumers,  each  and  all  of  whom  must  help  to  see 
that  anthracite  is  confined  to  its  most  essential  uses 
and  that  in  consumption  it  shall  be  conserved  and 
made  to  go  as  far  as  possible. 

“Otherwise  there  will  be  a  shortage  of  anthracite 
next  winter  which  no  human  power  can  then  sup¬ 
ply.  The  anthracite  industry  and  this  committee 
can  meet  the  big  problem  only  with  general  support 
and  co-operation.  In  other  lines  of  business,  in 
these  abnormal  times,  no  one  expects  to  get  all  he 
wants  and  just  when  he  wants  it.  There  is  today 
shortage  of  steel,  of  copper,  of  rubber,  of  wheat,  of 
flour,  of  a  hundred  and  one  things. 

“Anthracite  is  not  an  exception,  but  with  due  pub¬ 
lic  consideration  of  the  facts  surrounding  its  supply 
and  distribution,  this  committee  believes  that  all 
actual  needs  for  it  can  be  supplied.’’ 
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Wins  Air  Fight  in  France. 


Lieutenant  Taylor  of  New  York  Brings  Down 
German  Airplane. 

The  Lieutenant  Taylor  referred  to  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  dispatch,  sent  by  the  correspondent  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  with  the  American  Army  in  France, 
under  date  of  May  21,  is  a  son  of  W.  H.  Taylor,  of 
New  York,  president  of  the  St.  Clair  Coal  Co., 
which  operates  an  anthracite  colliery  at  St.  Clair, 
Pa.  The  part  of  the  dispatch  which  refers  to  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Taylor  reads  as  follows : 

“Lieutenant  William  H.  Taylor  of  New  York 
chased  a  German  biplane  from  the  American  lines 
to  over  Pagny-sur-Moselle,  north  of  Pont-a-Mous- 
son,  today,  and  defeated  the  boche  in  a  desperate 
fight  5,000  meters  in  the  air. 

“A  bullet  from  the  enemy  machine  barely  missed 
Lieutenant  Taylor  and  punctured  a  wing  of  his  air¬ 
plane.  A  second  later  the  Lieutenant  saw  one  of 
his  tracer  bullets  penetrate  the  fuselage  of  the 
enemy  machine  where  the  observer  was  working  a 
machine  gun,  and  there  was  no  more  fire  from  the 
German. 

“Lieutenant  Taylor  continued  to  fire  at  the  Ger¬ 
man  pilot,  and  after  450  shots  had  been  fired,  most 
of  them  about  70  yards,  the  enemy  machine  went 
spinning  toward  the  earth  in  a  nose  dive.” 

Only  19  Years  Old. 

Lieutenant  Taylor,  who  is  a  First  Lieutenant  in 
the  United  States  Aviation  Corps  although  he  is 
only  19  years  old,  was  a  student  at  Phillips  Acad¬ 
emy.  Andover,  until  he  went  to  France  as  a  member 
of  the  Andover  Ambulance  Corps  in  April,  1916. 

Upon  his  arrival  in  Paris  he  was  among  members 
of  the  Ambulance  Corps  who  volunteered  to  serve 
in  the  Ammunition  Transport  Corps  of  the  French 
Army  as  motor  truck  drivers.  Lieutenant  Taylor 
was  commissioned  as  a  Second  Lieutenant  in  the 
French  Transport  Corps. 

Last  August,  soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  first 
contingent  of  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces 
in  France,  he  entered  the  American  Aviation  Corps 
as  a  private,  and  last  November  received  a  commis¬ 
sion.  Later  he  was  made  a  Flight  Commander  in 
charge  of  five  other  flyers  and  twenty  mechanics. 


Drawing  Lines  Closer  on  “Non-Essentials”. 

Punxsutawney,  Pa.,  May  31. — The  destination 
of  every  car  of  coal  shipped  over  the  B.,  R.  &  P., 
the  P.  S.  &  N.  and  the  B,  &  S.  railroads  for  the  past 
month  is  being  listed  and  analyzed  in  the  Fuel 
Administration  office  here,  with  a  view  to  cutting 
off  shipments  to  consumers  listed  as  “unnecessary,” 
and  consequently  increasing  supplies  to  essential 
consumers. 

The  amount  of  coal  shipped  in  this  region  is  from 
6,000  to  7.000  carloads  a  week,  so  that  the  office 
here  must  list  more  than  25,000  carloads,  giving 
destination,  consignee  and  car  number. 

.  The  list  will  be  sent  in  to  the  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion  headquarters  to  facilitate  the  weeding  out  of 
non-essential  consumers,  after  which  orders  will  be 
sent  to  operators  forbidding  or  curtailing  shipments 
to  them. 


Director  General  of  Railroads  McAdoo  issued  an 
order  recently  relieving  from  duty  as  executive 
managers  the  presidents  of  all  the  railroads  in  the 
United  States.  They  will  be  replaced  by  federal 
directors  to  be  appointed  by  the  Director  General, 
who  will  have  full  charge  of  the  properties  so  far 
as  operation  is  concerned.  It  is  anticipated  that  in 
most  cases  the  new  federal  directors  will  be  the 
former  presidents,  so  that  the  change  will  not  be  as 
radical  as  appears  on  the  face  of  the  order.  The  ac¬ 
tion  was  taken  in  order  to  give  the  Government  more 
complete  control  of  the  railroad  situation  than  was 
possible  under  the  old  arrangement,  when  the  execu- 
tne  head  of  each  railroad  was  responsible  to  the 
directors  and  stockholders  of  his  company  rather  than 
to  the  Director  General. 


Baltimore’s  Anthracite  Needs. 


Estimated  to  Have  Increased  from  1,000,000 
to  1,250,000  Tons  Annually. 

Baltimore,  May  29.— Ferdinand  A.  Meyer,  State 
Fuel  Administrator  for  Maryland,  and  members  of 
the  Anthracite  Distributing  Committee,  have  reached 
an  agreement  on  a  plan  which  promises  some  meas¬ 
ure  of  relief  to  this  section.  The  central  facts  laid 
before  the  distributing  committee  were  that  during 
the  past  winter  more  than  12,000  homes  of  Balti¬ 
more  were  at  one  time  without  fuel,  and  that  the 
end  of  the  winter  season  found  practically  every 
bin  in  the  households  of  a  city  of  nearly  800,000 
inhabitants  cleared  of  fuel ;  that  comparatively  little 
coal  has  been  received  here  for  delivery  to  homes, 
and  in  the  face  of  railroad  congestion  due  to  war 
material  movement  there  is  little  prospect  of  getting 
even  a  partial  delivery  to  all  consumers  before  the 
fall  unless  special  steps  are  taken. 

Excluding  export  movement  of  anthracite,  coast¬ 
wise  movement  and  hard  coal  hauled  by  bay  craft 
to  small  towns  on  the  eastern  and  western  shores 
of  Maryland,  the  Baltimore  district  in  the  past  has 
consumed  about  1,000,000  'tons  of  hard  coal  annu¬ 
ally.  Increased  needs  due  to  a  large  addition  of 
population  brought  by  ship  yards,  ammunition 
works,  etc.,  a  big  jump  in  industrial  call  for  anthra¬ 
cite,  and  the  fact  that  the  community  probably  as 
a  rule  in  former  years  had  some  100,000  tons  of 
hard  coal  left  in  household  cellars  that  is  not  there 
the  present  spring,  have  led  to  an  estimate  of  about 
1,250,000  tons  for  the  coming  year,  even  if  there  is 
a  decided  curtailment  of  consumption  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  holding  of  consumers  to  a  two-thirds 
of  needs  supply  will  cause  them  to  start  fires  later 
and  be  more  economical  in  operation. 

The  distribution  committee,  faced  by  the  fact  that 
a  largely  increased  order  business  is  on  the  books 
of  the  dealers  here,  suggested  that  an  effort  be  made 
to  curtail  consumption  in  Maryland  in  quarters 
where  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  burn  anthra¬ 
cite..  To  this  end  it  was  agreed  to  place  the 
western  ^nd  of  the  State,  wffiich  already  uses  a 
large  percentage  of  soft  coal  for  all  purposes,  prac¬ 
tically  on  a  soft  coal  basis.  In  addition  a  number 
of  industries  that  burn  hard  coal,  but  which  could 
as  well  burn  bituminous,  will  be  asked  to  swing  to 
bituminous.  Considerable  accessions  to  the  strictly 
anthracite  consuming  section,  principally  in  Balti¬ 
more  and  immediate  surrounding  territory,  are  ex¬ 
pected  as  a  result.  W.  H. 


Henry  Watson  Shadle. 

Henry  W.  Shadle,  well  known  to  the  older  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  coal  trade  in  the  Twin  Cities,  died  in 
St.  Paul,  Friday,  May  17,  after  an  illness  extending 
over  several  years.  He  was  city  sales  agent  for  the 
Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.,  in  St.  Paul,  when  stricken  with 
paralysis  several  years  ago,  which  was  the  last  of 
his  active  work  in  the  coal  trade.  He  was  60  years 
of  age. 

Mr.  Shadle  has  been  with  a  number  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  dock  and  jobbing  concerns  in  the  Northwest. 
He  was  connected  with  the  old  Pioneer  Fuel  Co., 
which  was  merged  with  the  Pittsburgh  company. 
Later  he  was  St.  Paul  manager  for  the  Jones  & 
Adams  Co.,  having  that  position  at  the  time  that 
four  companies  were  combined  into  the  Pittsburgh 
Coal  Co.  For  many  years,  while  he  was  active  in 
the  trade,  he  was  prominently  connected  with  every 
move  which  was  associated  with  the  work  of  the 
coal  industry  of  the  Northwest. 

He  was  a  keen  and  aggressive  salesman,  had  a 
wide  acquaintance  with  the  purchasers  of  coal  in 
this  field,  and  was  highly  regarded  by  the  trade  gen¬ 
erally.  He  has  been  lost  sight  of  during  the  past 
few  years,  since  his  retirement,  except  to  some  of 
the  older  members  of  the  trade,  who  have  called 
regularly  upon  him,  and  lent  the  cheer  of  their 
visit  and  the  comfort  of  their  sympathy  to  him  in 
his  declining  days.  G.  A.  W. 


COAL  MEN  IN  U.  S.  SERVICE. 


F.  J.  BRINKWORTH. 

F.  J.  Brinkworth,  whose  picture  is  slfown  above, 
was  assistant  manager  of  the  Wistar  Coal  Cor¬ 
poration,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  before  enlisting  in  the 
Navy  about  three  months  ago.  He  was  identified 
with  the  Buffalo  trade  for  several  years.  At  pres¬ 
ent  he  is  stationed  at  New  London,  Conn. 


A  Buffalo  View  of  Regulation. 

The  Buffalo  coal  man  does  not  endorse  the  doings 
of  the  Fuel  Administration  to  any  great  extent.  The 
feeling  is  that  the  coal  trade  has  received  the  least 
assistance  of  any  industry  that  has  been  regulated 
by  the  Government.  Let  alone  the  partial  squeezing 
out  of  the  jobbers,  it  is  contended  that  the  mattei 
of  regulation  could  have  .been  taken  up  from  the 
other  end  of  that  trade  and  made  to  do  of  itself 
just  what  was  sought  to  be  done  by  arbitrary  regu¬ 
lation. 

Some  members  of  the  Fuel  Administration  point 
to  the  reduction  of  prices  as  a  complete  justification 
of  all  that  was  done,  but  the  Buffalo  coal  shipper 
says  that  the  same  thing  could  have  been  accom¬ 
plished  without  any  fixed  prices,  merely  by  provid¬ 
ing  cars  enough  to  handle  the  coal  as  fast  as  it 
could  be  mined. 

If  anyone  says  this  could  not  be  done,  let  him 
look  at  the  history  of  the  Buffalo  lake  grain  trade. 
In  former  years  it  was  common  for  grain  to  come 
into  Buffalo  harbor  so  fast  in  the  fall  that  the  ele¬ 
vators  were  soon  choked  up  and  vessels  were 
obliged  to  wait  weeks  to  unload,  but  during  the  past 
two  seasons  or  so  nothing  of  the  sort  happened. 
Cars  were  plenty  and  the  movement  was  brisk.  If 
this  could  be  done  in  one  branch  of  the  carrying 
trade,  it  ought  to  be  done  in  another. 

Hard  coal  shippers  say  that  they  are  as  yet  al¬ 
lowed  to  go  on  about  as  they  see  fit.  As  to  the 
zoning,  it. does  not  interfere  with  them  to  any  ex¬ 
tent.  The  zones,  as  a  rule,  coincide  with  their  for¬ 
mer  shipping  routes  and  they  are  not  disturbed, 
unless  it  be  as  to  what  may  be  done  before  the 
end  of  the  season.  They  are  now  engaged  in  send¬ 
ing  as  much  coal  to  the  upper  lakes  as  can  be 
spared,  and  it  looks  like  a  normal  movement,  but  it 
is  too  early  to  say  much  about  that.  They  believe 
that  it  can  all  be  worked  out  if  the  needs  of  all  are 
taken  into  account. 


H.  H.  Allen,  manager  retail  coal  department,  J. 
Calvert’s  Sons,  Detroit,  visited  New  York,  following 
his  trip  to  Atlantic  City  to  take  in  the  retail  conven¬ 
tion,  and  favored  the  Journal’s  office  with  a  call. 
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Buffalo  Trade  Notes. 

The  site  for  another  by-product  coke  plant  on 
the  upper  Buffalo  River  in  this  city,  which  was 
bought  by  Harry  Yates  and  others  some  years  ago 
for  that  purpose,  is  to  be  developed  at  once.  The 
ownership  will  be  vested  in  the  Donner  Union 
Coke  Co.,  and  the  coke  will  be  used  by  the  Donner 
and  Union  furnaces  jointly,  but  at  present  there 
will  be  Government  control  and  special  attention 
will  be  given  to  the  production  of  toluol  for  mak¬ 
ing  high  explosives.  It  will  take  several  months’ 
to  complete  the  plant,  which  is  scheduled  to  use 
2,000  tons  of  coal  a  day. 

This  port  is  again  bringing  in  soft  coal  from 
West  Virginia,  getting  a  cargo  of  6,500  tons  via 
Ashtabula.  Some  seasons  this  movement  is  quite 
large.  It  is  a  special  variety,  used  by  the  Lacka¬ 
wanna  Steel  plant. 

The  entertainment  of  the  convention  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Coal  Jobbers’  Association  next  week  has 
been  given  over  to  the  executive  committee  of  the 
local  association,  of  which  E.  C.  Roberts  is  chair¬ 
man.  It  is  planned  to  hold  a  session  at  the  Buffalo 
Club  on  Monday,  with  the  executive  committee 
of  the  visiting  Jiody,  and  arrange  a  full  convention 
program. 

It  is  reported  that  Major  E.  C.  Roberts,  Jr.,  has 
been  appointed  Brigade  Adjutant.  He  came  up  to 
New  York  from  Camp  Wadsworth,  at  Spartan¬ 
burg,  S.  C.,  a  few  days  ago. 

Among  the  late  visitors  to  the  trade  here  were 
W.  A.  Wallace,  of  Wallace  Bros.  Coal  Co.,  Port 
Henry,  N.  Y. ;  F.  A.  Shaw,  of  Mann  &  Shaw, 
Clyde,  O.;  Robert  Webster,  London,  Ont. ;  H.  A. 
McArthur,  .Cardinal,  Ont.;  M.  B.  Johnson,  St. 
Thomas,  Ont.,  and  W.  N.  O’Hara,  Toronto. 

While  the  average  bituminous  consumer  in  this 
part  of  the  country  is  not  eager  to  stock  up  this 
summer,  there  are  those  who  have  a  big  surplus. 
It  is  said  that  they  often  take  a  trip  to  the  mining 
districts  and  buy  a  supply  of  some  small  opedator. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  said  that  the  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istration  is  turning  more  orders  over  to  the  jobbers 
than  formerly. 

Several  of  our  leading  coal  men  are  off  on  short 
trips.  D.  E.  Russell  and  E.  H.  Read  are  in  New 
York,  and  E.  C.  Roberts  spent  part  of  the  week 
in  Pittsburgh.  H.  F.  Butler  came  up  from  Mon¬ 
treal  and  after  a  few  days  proceeded  to  Pittsburgh. 

J.  R.  White,  who  has  operated  the  Frick  Coal  & 
Coke  Co.  alone  since  H.  J.  Huntsinger  went  out 
of  business,  is  not  trying  to  be  very  active  during 
this  slow  season  for  jobbers.  He  has  reduced  his 
office  space  and  taken  the  company  name  off  the 
door. 


Pittsburgh  Trade  Notes. 

In  connection  with  the  supply  of  fuel  to  the 
railroads,  announcement  is  made  of  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  General  Sales  Manager  Walter  A.  Marsh 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.,  as  manager  of  railroad 
fuel  distribution  under  A.  W.  Calloway,  director  of 
bituminous  distribution.  Mr.  Marsh  is  one  of  the 
best  known  of  the  Pittsburgh  sales  heads  and  has 
been  in  charge  of  that  department  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Coal  Co.  for  a  nnmber  of  years.  He  already  has 
■entered  on  the  duties  of  his  new  position. 

Pittsburgh  coal  men  were  greatly  interested  in 
the  meeting  of  the  National  Coal  Association  in 
Philadelphia,  and  quite  a  number  of  them  were  in 
attendance,  including  officials  of  the  organization 
from  this  city  and  vicinity. 

River  coal  shippers  are  making  improvements  in 
their  facilties  for  handling  tonnage,  both  for  indus¬ 
trial  and  for  domestic  uses.  The  Vesta  Coal  Co. 
has  secured  a  Federal  permit  to  build  a  river  tipple 
and  ice  breakers  at  its  new  No.  7  Vesta  mine,  1.3 
miles  above  Lock  No.  5,  on  the  Monongahela  River. 
The  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  also  has  been  given 
a  permit  to  build  a  tipple  and  drive  piling  at  its 
plant  on  the  Allegheny  River  three  miles  above  Lock 
No.  3.  The  Beaver  South  Side  Coal  Co.  has  been 
granted  permission  to  rect  a  loading  platform  on 
the  Ohio  River  at  Shippingport,  34  miles  from  the 
junction  of  the  Monongahela  and  Allegheny  Rivers. 


Columbus  News  Notes. 

C.  M.  Anderson,  Western  sales  agent  for  the  Elk 
River  C.  &  C.  Co.,  with  headquarters  in  Columbus, 
has  been  elected  a  director  of  the  Exchange  Club,  a 
recently  organized  Columbus  business  club.  Other 
illness  of  the  coal  trade  are  represented  in  the  club 
by  William  Williams,  of  the  Maynard  Coal  Co. ; 
George  Davis,  of  the  Hitt-Davis  C.  M.  Co.,  and 
Walter  Plant,  of  the  Colonial  Coal  &  Supply  Co. 

P.  A.  Coen,  president  of  the  Buck.eye  Coal  & 
*Ry.  Co.,  recently  returned  from  a  business  trip  to 
Washington.  He  was  called  there  on  the  question 
of  prices  in  the  Hocking  Valley  field. 

Notice  has  been  issued  by  the  Hisylvania  Coal 
Co.,  the  D.  C.  Thomas  Coal  Co.,  the  Piney  Fork 
Coal  Co.,  and  the  Pan  Handle  Collieries  Co.,  all 
of  Columbus,  of  the  enlistment  of  E.  W.  Blower, 
secretary  of  the  various  corporations,  into  the  Fed¬ 
eral  service.  He  will  still  retain  his  official  title, 
but  during  his  absence  his  work  will  be  looked 
after  by  John  L.  Jones,  who  has  been  appointed 
auditor,  and  E.  E.  Leonard,  who  has  been  made 
sales  manager.  Both  of  these  men  are  well  known 
in  the  coal  trade  in  Columbus.  The  entire  trade 
wish  E.  W.  Blower  ‘‘Good  Luck”  in  his  army  life. 

A  large  delegation  of  Columbus  and  Ohio  opera¬ 
tors  left  late  Monday  evening,  May  27,  to  attend 
the  annual  convention  of  the  National  Coal  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  Philadelphia.  George  FI.  Barker,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Maynard  Coal  Co.,  who  is  on  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  National  Association,  left  a  day 
earlier  to  attend  special  meetings.  The  main  body 
was  under  the  charge  of  W.  D.  McKinney,  com¬ 
missioner  of  the  Southern  Ohio  Coal  Exchange, 
and  consisted  of ;  P.  A.  Coen,  president  of  the 
Buckeye  Coal  &  Ry.  Co.;  G.  C.  Weitzell,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.;  C.  W. 
Thompson,  secretary,  and  J.  A.  Teegardin,  sales 
manager  of  the  New  York  Coal  Co. ;  F.  W.  Brag- 
gins,  president  of  the  Lorain  Coal  &  Dock  Co. ; 
E.  C.  Morton,  a  Columbus  attorney,  representing 
the  Sunday  Creek  interests ;  Walter  Fassig,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Ajax  Block  Coal  Co.;  F.  Ebersbach, 
secretary  and  treasurer,  and  A.  E.  Kuhns,  sales 
manager  of  the  Peacock  Coal  Co. ;  Charles  Cohe- 
nour,  president  of  the  Alma-Thacker  Coal  Co. ; 
George  M.  Jones,  and  H.  W.  Webb,  of  the  George 
M.  Jones  Co.,  Toledo;  Dr.  Biddle,  of  Athens; 
W.  L.  Timmons,  of  Zanesville;  Henry  Gilbert,  of 
the  Black  Diamond  Co. ;  J.  Morrow,  of  Wellston ; 
W.  H.  Hoskins,  of  Coshocton,  and  J.  H.  Pritchard, 
of  the  Southern  Ohio  Coal  Exchange. 

C.  W.  R. 


New  England  Trade  Notes. 

According  to  records  of  the  Tidewater  Coal  Ex¬ 
change  the  tonnage  dumped  for  New  England  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  April,  1918,  Bituminous  was ; 

Cargo  Bunker 

New  York  .  249,913  - 

Philadelphia .  51,524  810 

Baltimore  .  89,475  3,321 

Norfolk  &  Newport  News.  710,420  18,544 

Total  gross  tons  .  1,101,332  22,675 

Austin  H.  Roby  of  H.  N.  Hartwell  &  Son,  Inc., 
has  lately  returned  from  Altoona,  Pa.,  where  he  has 
been  representing  his  house  since  early  February. 
Before  that  Mr.  Roby  served  in  the  Zone  Permit 
Bureau  at  Washington  and  returns  to  his  friends 
here  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  present  situ¬ 
ation  in  the  coal  trade.  Mr.  Roby’s  address  to  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  New  England  Wholesale  Coal 
Association  was  a  gem. 

Photographs  of  the  fifteen  ambulances  making  up 
the  unit  for  which  coal  dealers  in  New  England  sub¬ 
scribed  so  liberally  last  year  have  recently  been 
circulated.  The  pictures  were  taken  in  Paris  and 
at  the  front,  each  ambulance  bearing  a  plate  to  show 
that  the  New  England  coal  men  were  ready  to  do 
their  share. 

Robert  L.  Wallace  is  now  Acting  Manager  of 
the  Boston  office  of  the  Pocahontas  Fuel  Co.  Mr. 
Wallace  has  had  a  lot  of  experience  and  is  highly 
regarded  by  the  trade.  O.  L.  Alexander,  manager 
is  spending  part  of  his  time  at  New  York  office. 


Monumental  City  News  Notes. 

It  is  an  open  secret  in  the  Baltimore  trade  that 
some  members  of  the  staff  of  the  State  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration  doubt  the  wisdom  of  the  Coal  Order 
Week,  starting  June  3.  Some  posters  were  re¬ 
ceived  but  have  not  been  widely  disseminated. 
One,  in  Liberty  Loan  .style,  reads :  “Order  your 
coal  now.  Get  it  out  of  Uncle  Sam’s  way.  He 
needs  the  railroads  for  the  war.”  And  another, 
showing  a  coal  cart  dumping  coal  for  a  consumer 
(rather  a  myth  these  days)  says:  “Order  coal 
now.  United  States  Fuel  Administration.” 

The  operating  end  of  the  coal  business  is  still 
a  little  puzzled  over  the  order  designed  to  prevent 
the  opening  of  new  mines  which  will  take  miners 
from  other  operations,  or  without  permission  of 
the  Railroad  Administration  in  regard  to  connec¬ 
tions.  A  number  of  proposed  operations  seem 
likely  to  be  halted. 

C.  W.  Hendley  is  among  the  Baltimoreans  to 
travel  to  Buffalo  for  the  Jobbers  Convention.  A. 
W.  Calloway,  Fuel  Distributor,  and  a  resident  of 
Baltimore  when  acting  as  president  of  the  Davis 
C.  &  C.  Co.,  will  also  go  to  Buffalo  to  make  an  ad¬ 
dress  there. 

W.  W.  Tingle,  port  official  of  the  Shipping 
Board,,  is  still  taking  a  just  pride  in  the  loading, 
last  Saturday,  at  the  B.  &  O.  piers,  of  the  27-day 
construction  ship  Tuckahoe.  Five  thousand  tons 
were  dumped  into  the  ship  in  two  hours  and  50 
minutes,  a  world  record.  W.  H. 


New  Clean  Coal  Rules. 

Washington,  May  30. — Additional  regulations, 
more  vigorous  than  those  heretofore  issued  to  insure 
the  production  of  clean  bituminous  coal,  have  been 
announced  by  the  United  States  Fuel  Administration, 
effective  June  1,  7  a.  m.  They  will  supersede  all 
prior  orders  on  this  subject. 

The  Administration,  in  announcing  the  regulations, 
made  public  the  following  statement : 

“No  bituminous  coal  will  be  permitted  to  be  sold, 
shipped,  or  distributed,  if  the  same  contains  such 
quantity  of  rock,  slate,  bone,  sulphur,  fire  clay,  shale, 
or  other  impurities,  that  it  would  not  have  been  con¬ 
sidered  merchantable  prior  to  January  1,  1916.  Ship¬ 
ments  from  bituminous  coal  mines,  in  which  the 
coal  is  naturally  of  such  character  as  to  be  unfit  for 
market,  may  be  prohibited. 

“Operators  of  bituminous  coal  mines  may  receive 
a  special  allowance  for  coal  mechanically  washed  or 
extraordinarily  cleaned  or  picked  in  such  manner 
that  the  fuel  value  of  the  coal  will  be  substantially 
increased  by  the  removal  of  waste  and  impurities. 
No  special  allowance,  however,  will  be  made  for  the 
ordinary  method  of  cleaning  or  picking  coal. 

“The  amount  of  the  allowance  contemplated  by 
this  order  will  be  determined  by  the  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration,  and  will  be  set  forth  in  a  permit  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  for  and  obtained  by  such  operator  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  provisions  of  the  order. 

“Applications  for  such  permits  must  be  made  to 
the  License  Section,  Legal  Division  of  the  United 
States  Fuel  Administration,  and  must  supply  the 
information  indicated  in  such  applications,  forms  for 
which  will  be  furnished  on  request.” 


Convention  Well  Organized. 

General  Secretary  J.  D.  A.  Morrow  was  highly 
complimented  for  the  very  complete  arrangements 
made  for  the  convention  of  the  National  Coal  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Practically  all  of  the  first  floor  of  the 
Bellevue-Stratford  was  set  aside  for  the  purpose 
of  the  gathering  and  there  was  a  most  complete 
office  staff  in  attendance  for  the  handling  of  all 
details  in  connection  therewith.  Particularly  favor¬ 
able  were  the  press  arrangements,  providing,  as  they 
did,  complete  stenographic  reports  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings  and  most  notable  of  all,  perhaps,  was  the  fact 
that  a  substantial  pamphlet  was  available  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  second  day  giving  full  details  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  first  day.  It  is  evident  that  Mr. 
Morrow  has  taken  matters  in  hand  on  a  most 
practical  and  well-arranged  basis. 
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Freight  Rates  to  Advance. 


Increases  on  Coal  and  Coke  Will  Range 
from  15  to  75  Cents. 

ft 

Announcement  was  made  on  Monday  of  a  general 
increase  in  freight  and  passenger  rates  throughout 
the  United  States.  A  flat  increase  of  25  per  cent 
on  most  classes  of  freight  will  be  put  into  effect  on 
June  25,  but  the  rates  on  coal  and  coke  will  be  ad¬ 
vanced  according  to  a  sliding  scale  announced  by 
the  Railroad  Administration.  The  section  of  the 
official  order  dealing  with  coal  and  coke  freights  is 
as  follows : 

COMMODITY  RATES  (DOMESTIC) 

Sec.  2. —  (a)  Interstate  commodity  rates  on  the 
following  articles  in  carloads  shall  be  increased  by 
the  amounts  set  opposite  each  : 

COM  MODITIES — COAL. 

Rate  per  Ton.  Inc.  per  Net  Ton. 

0  to  49c .  15c. 

50  to  99c .  20c. 

$1  to  $1.99  .  30c. 

2  to  2.99  .  40c. 

3  or  higher  .  50c. 

“Where  rates  have  not  been  increased  since  June 
1,  1917,  the  increase  to  be  made  now  shall  be  de¬ 
termined  by  first  adding  to  the  present  rate  15  cents 
per  ton,  net  or  gross,  as  rated,  or  if  an  increase  of 
less  than  15  cents  per  ton,  net  or  gross  as  rated, 
has  been  made  since  that  date,  then  by  first  adding 
to  the  present  rate  the  difference  between  the  amount 
•  of  that  increase  and  15  cents  per  ton,  net  or  gross 
as  rated;  and  to  the  rates  so  constructed  the  above 
increases  shall  now  be  added. 

“Where  rates  from  producing  points  or  to  des¬ 
tinations  have  been  based  on  fixed  differentials  in 
cents  per  ton,  such  differentials  to  be  maintained, 
the  increase  to  be  figured  on  the  highest  rated  point 
or  group.” 

COKE. 

Rate  per  Ton.  Inc.  per  Net  Ton. 

0  to  49c .  15c. 

50  to  99c .  25c. 

$1  to  $1.99  .  40c. 

2  to  2.99  .  60c. 

3  or  higher  .  75c. 

“Where  rates  have  not  been  increased  since  June 
1,  1917,  the  increase  to  be  made  now  shall  be  de¬ 
termined  by  first  adding  to  the  present  rate  15  cents 
per  ton,  net  or  gross  as  rated,  or  if  an  increase  of 
less  than  15  cents  per  ton,  net  or  gross  as  rated, 
has  been  made  since  that  date,  then  by  first  adding 
to  the  present  rate  the  difference  between  the  amount 
of  that  increase  and  15  cents  per  ton,  net  or  gross 
as  rated;  and  to  the  rates  so  constructed  the  above 
increases  shall  now  be  added. 

“Where  rates  from  producing  points  or  to  des¬ 
tinations  have  been  based  on  fixed  differentials  in 
cents  per  ton,  such  differentials  to  be  maintained, 
the  increase  to  be  figured  on  the  highest  rated  point 
or  group.”  . 

A  traffic  official  of  one  of  the  leading  eastern  coal¬ 
carrying  roads  is  authority  for  the  statement  that 
the  clause  in  regard  to  an  increase  of  15  cents  ad¬ 
ditional  on  rates  that  have  not  been  increased  since 
June  1,  1917,  was  inserted  to  apply  to  certain  short 
hauls,  chiefly  to  Pennsylvania  intra-State  points, 
and  does  not  have  any  bearing  on  the  tidewater 
rates  on  either  anthracite  or  bituminous.  Freights 
from  the  anthracite  region  and  from  all  the  bitumi¬ 
nous  fields  where  the  present  rate  to  tidewater  is 
less  than  $2.00  per  net  ton  will  therefore  be  increased 
30  cents  a  net  ton,  or  33.6  cents  a  gross  ton,  on 
June  25. 


More  Barges  to  Be  Built. 

Announcement  is  made  that  the  U.  S.  Shipping 
Board  will  shortly  award  contracts  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  about  200  wooden  coal  barges,  ranging 
in  size  from  1,500  to  2,000  tons.  These  are  intended 
primarily  for  use  in  the  New  England  trade,  but 
some  of  them  may  be  employed  in  carrying  coal 
from  Plampton  Roads  to  New  York  for  bunker  use. 
Quite  a  tonnage  of  Pacahontas  and  New  River  coal 
is  being  sent  regularly  to  New  York  for  distribu¬ 
tion  by  the  Shipping  Board,  naval  colliers  and  char¬ 
tered  steamers  being  used  for  this  purpose  at 
present. 

These  contracts  are  in  addition  to  those  already 
let  by  the  Shipping  Board  for  50  concrete  coal 
barges  of  2,500  tons  capacity.  Contracts  are  also 
about  to  be  given  out  for  the  construction  of  102 
seagoing  tugs  to  tow  the  barges. 


Situation  in  West  Virginia. 


Better  Car  Supply  in  All  Parts  of  State. 

With  better  car  supply  in  all  parts  of  the  state, 
reaching  in  some  section  100  per  cent  of  require¬ 
ments,  the  production  of  coal  in  West  Virginia 
is  coming  more  and  more  to  present  a  labor 
problem  instead  of  a  transportation  problem,  as 
has  been  the  case  since  early  last  winter,  because 
week  after  week  throughout  both  April  and  May 
the  car  supply  has  continued  to  show  marked 
improvement.  But  it  will  be  impossible  to  in¬ 
crease  production  much  beyond  present  figures 
unless  more  labor  is  available  and  the  “work  or 
fight”  regulation  just  promulgated  by  the  War 
Department  is  expected  to  some  extent,  at  least, 
to  aid  in  solving  the  labor  problem  which  now 
confronts  the  coal  industry  in  West  Virginia. 

Reports  received  from  many  of  the  coal  fields 
of  the  State  show  that  there  was  an  unusually 
good  supply  of  cars,  the  single  exception  being 
the  Fairmont  field  where  the  number  of  cars 
furnished  during  the  first  part  of  the  week  led 
operators  to  be  much  encouraged.  The  Fairmont 
operators  were  doomed  to  disappointment,  the 
supply  on  Monday  of  1,700  cars — in  excess  of  the 
usual  quota  dropping  to  900  two  days  after. 

In  sharp  contrast  with  the  limited  transporta¬ 
tion  facilities  of  the  Fairmont  region,  the  various 
districts  along  the  Kanawha  and  south  of  the 
Kanawha  received  practically  a  full  supply,  that 
actually  being  the  case  in  the  Pocahontas  and 
Tug  River  fields. 

From  being  desperate  because  of  the  shortage 
of  cars  in  the  Kanawha  district,  the  coal  men  in 
this  district  are  delighted  with  the  steady  inward 
flow  of  cars,  the  supply  last  week  having  reached 
90  per  cent,  of  the  quota  of  the  Kanawha  field, 
with  prospects  of  even  a  better  supply  next  week 
owing  to  the  fact  that  practically  all  shipments 
were  for  tidewater  and  operators  confidently  ex¬ 
pect  that  the  cars  used  for  last  week’s  shipments 
will  be  immediately  returned  to  this  territory. 
The  curve  on  the  production  chart  of  the  Kan¬ 
awha  District  was  upward  last  week,  figures  com¬ 
piled  by  Secretary  Tomb  of  the  Kanawha  Coal 
Shippers’  Association  showing  an  increased  pro¬ 
duction  of  801  tons  over  the  preceding  week. 
Hours  worked  during  the  week  amounted  to  3,- 
344,  with  639  lost  because  of  car  shortage  and 
339  because  of  labor  shortage,  24  hours  also  being 
lost  because  of  a  strike  and  277  hours  on  account 
of  mine  disabilities,  principally  due  to  power 
shortage.  Loads  of  coal  shipped  out  up  to  May 
23rd  totaled  27,322  while  in  the  same  period  26,- 
624  empties  had  been  received. 

•  Good  Supply  in  New  River  Field. 

While  the  New  River  district  was  given  a  better 
power  distribution  last  week  than  during  the 
week  previous,  that  advantage  was  overcome  by 
a  falling  off  in  the  number  of  empties  available. 
Even  with  such  a  decrease  there  has  been  a  very 
considerable  betterment  of  the  supply  during  the 
last  month,  the  improvement  being  due  in  part 
to  increased  motive  power  on  the  Virginian  Ry. 

For  the  week  ending  May  18  a  total  of  446,- 
034  tons  of  coal  were  produced  in  the  Tug  River 
and  Pocahontas  Districts  as  compared  with  442,- 
015  tons  during  the  preceding  week,  an  increase 
of  4,019  tons.  It  is  estimated,  however,  that 
during  the  period  just  given  there  was  a  produc¬ 
tion  loss  of  41,658  tons  owing  to  labor  shortage 
as  compared  with  36,961  tons  during  the  week 
ending  May  11.  Only  one  hour  was  lost  be¬ 
cause  of  car  shortage  in  the  district  so  it  will  at 
once  be  perceived  that  the  question  of  finding 
labor  is  the  most  pressing  one.  The  total  loss 
in  tonnage  during  the  week  was  over  50,000. 

The  mines  along  the  K.  &  M.  R.  R.  seem  to  be 
plentifully  supplied  with  cars  and  the  allotment 
made  to  such  mines  has  been  practically  100  per 
cent,  of  their  quota. 

As  already  hinted  in  the  first  paragraph,  the 
principal  problem  which  will  soon  confront  the 
members  of  the  coal  guild  will  be  the  difficulty 
of  securing  men  to  man  the  mines,  or  of  inducing 


such  miners  as  are  employed  to  increase  the  time' 
in  which  they  actually  engage  in  mining  coal. 
This  will  be  especially  true  as  the  car  supply  im-~ 
proves  and  as  the  operators  are  supplied  with’ 
the  means  of  getting  their  coal  to  the  market. 
Some  means  will  have  to  be  devised,  it  is  as¬ 
serted  by  coal  men,  to  induce  the  miners  to  work 
more  than  half  time.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
quicken  the  interest  of  the  miners  either  by  a 
patriotic  appeal  or  a  dollar  and  cents  appeal  or 
else'  to  invoke  to  the  utmost  the  “work  or  fight” 
regulation  which  seems  to  have  struck  a  popular 
chord  except  among  the  drones. 

The  coal  industry,  including  both  operatos  and 
their  men,  played  a  very  important  part  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  Red  Cross  War  Fund  drive  in  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  a  success,  last  week,  and  it  is  believed  that 
when  figures  are  finally  compiled  it  will  be  shown 
that  the  coal  industry  led  all  other  industries  in 
point  of  the  amount  contributed.  That  is  true  in 
Kanawha  county,  where  the  coal  committee  was 
headed  by  J.  R.  Thomas  and  it  is  thought  to  be 
equally  as  true  in  other  bounties  where  the  same 
organization  was  had. 


Refunds  on  Contracts. 

The  question  of  refunds  on  bituminous  contracts 
entered  into  previous  to  August  21,  1917,  when 
Government  prices  were  established,  has  come  to 
the  front  very  rapidly  in  the  past  two  weeks  because 
of  certain  decisions  of  the  Fuel  Administration  on- 
this  point. 

Refunds  running  into  substantial  figures  have  been 
ordered  in  a  number  of  instances,  and  the  trade  is 
apprehensive  that  many  more  such  orders  are  in 
prospect.  It  is  understood  that  in  some  cases  action 
was  based  on  suspicion  that  the  contracts  involved 
were  entered  into  after  August  21  and  pre-dated. 
In  cases  where  proof  has  been  submitted  to  show 
that  the  contracts  were  actually  drawn  up  and 
signed  previous  to  the  date  of  the  President’s  order 
fixing  prices,  the  orders  for  refunds  have  been  re¬ 
scinded. 

It  is  understood  that  jobbers  will  not  be  required 
to  make  refunds  to  their  customers  until  the  amount 
has  been  collected  from  the  operators  supplying  the 
tonnage.  A  number  of  operators  and  jobbers  have 
announced  their  intention  of  fighting  the  case  out 
in  court  in  the  event  of  the  Fuel  Administration 
refusing  to  withdraw  its  refund  orders. 

In  some  cases  where  jobbers  made  more  than  15 
cents  a  ton  otf  tonnage  handled  under  contracts, 
refunds  of  the  amount  collected  in  excess  of  15  cents 
have  been  ordered,  it  is  reported,  regardless  of 
when  the  contracts  were  entered  into. 

Coal  men  are  being  called  to  Washington  every 
day  to  explain  details  about  which  the  Administra¬ 
tion  wants  fuller  information,  and  the  trade  is  con¬ 
siderably  agitated  as  a  result  of  recent  developments. 


Ever  Hear  of  a  Skimmer? 

1  he  very  latest  addition  to  coal  trade  terminology 
is  “skimmer,”  a  word  used  to  designate  a  fly-by- 
night  jobber.  If  he  were  engaged  in  the  mining 
or  retail  business  he  would  be  called  a  snowbird, 
but  if  he  is  the  holder  of  a  jobber’s  license  the  best 
.trade  usage  requires  that  he  shall  be  called  a 
skimmer.  Cyrus  Garnsey,  Jr.,  Dr.  Garfield’s  new 
assistant,  will  go  down  in  history  as  the  man  who 
coined  the  word.  He  first  used  it  to  describe  the 
numerous  holders  of  jobbers’  licenses  who  were 
not  engaged  in  business  prior  to  the  putting  into 
effect  of  the  licensing  order. 

There  are  estimated  to  be  about  1,600  bona  fide 
jobbers  in  the  country;  that  is  to  say,  individuals, 
firms  and  corporations  with  commercial  ratings  and 
generally  recognized  as  being  entitled  to  jobbers’ 
licenses.  When  a  count  was  made  of  the  licenses 
issued  by  the  Fuel  Administration,  however,  they 
were  found  to  number  upwards  of  3,000.  In  other 
words,  there  are  at  least  1,400  licensees  who  come 
under  the  classification  of  skimmers.  Eventually 
they  will  probably  lose  their  licenses,  but  for  the 
time  being  they  have  the  same  legal  status  as  the 
oldest  and  most  reputable  jobbing  houses. 
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West  Virginia  News  Notes. 

A  very  modern  plant  is  being  built  by  the  Hamp¬ 
ton  Roads  Mining  Co.  near  Roderfield. 

’  The  Davis  Creek  Coal  &  Land  Co.  is  planning  to 
■extend  its  operations  by  driving  a  new  slope  into 
the  Coalburg  seam. 

Having  purchased  and  made  improvements  to 
what  has  always  been  known  as  the  old  W.  J.  mine, 
Harry  Randolph,  of  this  city,  has  started  shipping 
•coal  from  the  mine  in  question. 

The  Bailey  Coal  Co.  expect  to  resume  the  ship¬ 
ment  of  coal  as  soon  as  the  finishing  touches  are 
put  on  the  new  tipple  built  by  the  company  to  re¬ 
place  another  new  tipple  destroyed  in  a  flood  last 
winter. 

Cloudbursts  in  Lewis  in  Braxton  County  practi¬ 
cally  caused  a  suspension  of  traffic  the  latter  part  of 
last  week  on  the  Coal  &  Coke  owing  to  the  wash¬ 
outs  caused  at  Walkersville  and  other  points,  it  be¬ 
ing  impossible  to  move  freight. 

Unless  present  plans  miscarry,  the  offices  of  the 
New  River  Co.  and  of  the  Dillon  Coal  &  Land  Co. 
will  be  moved  from  Macdonald  to  Mt.  Hope.  The 
stockholders  will  determine  the  location  at  their 

annual  meeting  to  be  held  on  June  12. 

• 

Instead  of  attempting  to  rebuild  the  bridge  at 
Hemphill,  the  New  Pocahontas  Colliery  Co.,  operat¬ 
ing  at  that  point,  has  installed  a  bucket  and  cable 
system.  The  company  is  having  erected  at  its 
Deegan  plant  a  new  storeroom  and  office. 

Extensive  purchases  have  been  made  by  John  Y. 
Hite,  one  of  the  successful  operators  of  the  Fair¬ 
mont  region,  of  coal  -tracts  in  Harrison  and  Marion 
counties,  from  the  Whyel  Coal  Co.,  of  Uniontown, 
the  price  paid  for  27  tracts  aggregating  $585,000. 

Opposition  has  developed  to  the  application  of  the 
Monongahela  RR.  field  with  the  Government  for 
authority  to  expend  almost  a  quarter  of  a  million 
in  building  an  extension  of  the  company’s  line  up 
Scott’s  Run  in  order  to  reach  the  plant  of  the  Osage 
Coal  Co.  and  other  concerns,  the  Morgantown  & 
Wheeling  RR.  Co.,  whose  line  the  extension  would 
parallel  having  entered  serious  objection  to  the  ex¬ 
tension. 

Extensive  improvements  will  be  made  by  the  Gage 
C.  &  C.  Co.,  with  several  mines  already  in  operation 
in  this  immediate  section,  the  company  owning  640 
acres  of  Kittanning  coal.  Mucfi  new  electrical 
equipment  will  be  installed  by  the  company,  includ¬ 
ing  new  generators,  heavy  transmission  wires,  etc., 
the  company  having  made  an  appropriation  of  $150,- 
000  for  improvements.  Part  of  the  coal  produced 
will  be  converted  into  coke,  being  conveyed  across 
the  river  for  that  purpose.  The  plant  when  all  im¬ 
provements  are  completed  will  be  able  to  materially 
increase  its  total  production.  E.  A.  Spencer  is  su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  Gage  operation. 

If  the  interest  manifested  by  West  Virginia  coal 
men  in  the  meetings  of  the  National  Coal  Association 
at  Philadelphia  on  May  28  and  29  and  the  State  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  Huntington  on  June  1  are  any  criterion, 
the  attendance  at  both  such  meetings  will  be  large 
and  West  Virginia  will  be  very  well  represented  at 
the  National  meeting. 

Aside  from  the  numerous  other  subjects  of  interest 
affecting  the  coal  industry  which  will  probably  be 
broached  at  the  Philadelphia  meeting,  West  Virginia 
operators  are  also  interested  in  the  outcome  of  the 
movement  launched  in  this  State  to  begin  planning 
now  for  the  trade  expansion  which  should  follow 
the  war  when  West  Virginia,  if  proper  plans  are 
made  and  an  organization  is  perfected,  will  be  able 
to  extend  its  coal  trade  as  will  other  coal  producing 
states  to  South  America  and  to  other  foreign  ports. 

The  meeting  of  the  West  Virginia  Coal  Associa¬ 
tion  at  Huntington  is  expected  to  arouse  a  good  deal 
of  interest.  Closer  co-operation  and  concerted  action 
are  recognized  now  by  coal  men  as  being  two  valu¬ 
able  adjuncts  to  the  coal  business  and  as  being  pos¬ 
sible  only  in  connection  with  some  such  organization 
such  as  it  is  proposed  the  State  Association  shall  be. 


Labor  League  Urges  Action. 


Ask  That  Retailers  Be  “Compelled”  to  Buy 
and  Store  Coal. 

At  a  recent  meeting  in  the  City  Hall  the  Labor 
League  of  New  York  City  adopted  the  following 
resolution,  copies  of  which  were  ordered  sent  to 
Dr.  Garfield,  Mr.  McAdoo,  Mayor  Hylan  and  the 
Mayor’s  Committee  on  National  Defense: 

Whereas,  From  all  indications  and  nearly  every  possible 
source  of  information,  there  will  be  a  serious  shortage  of  coal 
in  this  city  next  winter  unless  adequate  provision  is  now 
made  for  the  storage  of  coal  and  in  large  quantities,  and  the 
local  dealers  are  apparently  not  doing  everything  necessary 
that  could  be  done  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  conditions  which  existed  in  this  city  last  winter,  and 
as  it  is  practicable  and  possible  for  the  mines  to  be  operated 
and  arrangements  made  with  the  government  to  transport  coal 
during  the  summer  months,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  emphatically  insist  upon  the  coal  dealers 
of  this  city  being  compelled  to  secure  and  store  coal  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  people  of  this  city  next  winter,  and 
we  recommend  to  them  that  they  immediately  apply  themselves 
to  finding  out  the  following: 

(1)  The  actual  amount  of  coal  needed  to  fill  the  require¬ 
ments  of  all  the  people  of  the  city  in  a  long  and  cold  winter 
similar  to  the  extraordinary  conditions  which  prevailed  last 
year  and  in  previous  year. 

(2)  Upon  finding  out  the  quantity  required,  the  Mayor’s 
Committee  should  ascertain  if  the  coal  dealers  have  sufficient 
storage  facilities  for  keeping  the  coal  on  hand,  and  if  the 
coal  dealers  are  willing  and  ready  to  secure  the  coal  now  and 
have  it  ready  for  delivery  to  their  customers  during  the 
winter  months. 

(3)  In  the  event  of  the  coal  dealers  not  having  sufficient 
storage  space,  we  ask  the  Mayor’s  Committee  and  the  city 
officials  to  provide  the  necessary  storage  facilities  on  city  prop¬ 
erty  or  through  arrangement  with  private  individuals  in  con¬ 
venient  locations. 

(4)  Having  secured  the  above  information  we  insist  that 
the  matter  of  securing  the  necessary  coal  be  immediately 
taken  up  with  the  federal  authorities,  so  that  the  mines  will 
be  furnished  with  a  sufficient  number  of  cars  for  the  carry¬ 
ing  of  this  coal  to  the  city. 

(5)  In  the  event  that  the  mine  owners  are  not  willing  to 
mine  the  coal  and  the  coal  dealers  are  not  willing  to  store  it, 
we  demand  that  the  city,  through  the  Mayor’s  Committee, 
purchase  the  coal  and  have  it  on  hand  for  every  emergency. 

(6)  We  insist  that  the  federal  government  shall  be  asked 
by  the  Mayor’s  Committee  to  fix  the  prices  for  coal  that  will 
be  sold  by  the  pail,  bushel,  bag,  in  ton  lots  and  in  other 
quantities,  so  that  it  will  be  equal  to  all. 

(7)  We  insist  that  all  coal  dealers  shall  be  licensed  and  that 
they  shall  conduct  their  business  direct  with  the  consumer 
through  the  elimination  of  the  cellar  peddler,  wagon  peddler 
and  other  middle  men.  Any  dealers  failing  to  comply  with 
these  regulaitons  shall  have  their  license  revoked. 


Acting  upon  power  conferred  by  the  Government, 
State  Fuel  Administrator  Potter  has  appointed  a 
Fuel  Conservation  Board,  which  is  composed  of 
men  eminent  in  engineering  circles  throughout  the 
State  and  well  versed  in  economic  steam  produc¬ 
tion  in  power  plants.  The  committee  is  as  follows : 

E.  L.  Cole,  Philadelphia ;  Dr.  H.  S.  Drinker, 
president  Lehigh  University,  Bethlehem,  Pa. ;  P.  B. 
de  Schweinitz,  Bethlehem  Steel  Co. ;  R.  H.  Fernald, 
University  of  Pennsylvania;  Walton  Clark,  vice- 
president  of  the  United  Gas  Improvement  Co. ;  J.  C. 
Sproul,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. ;  R.  T.  Stewart,  Pittsburgh ; 
Charles  P.  Turner,  Harrisburg;  M.  S.  Walthall, 
Scranton;  J.  Franklin  Stevens,  Philadelphia;  M.  M. 
Warren,  Scranton;  Albert  C.  Wood,  Philadelphia; 
Charles  B.  Buerger,  Philadelphia,  and  George  R. 
Henderson,  Philadelphia.  This  committee  will 
make  a  careful  survey  of  the  steam  plants 
of  the  State,  and  while  they  have  the  power  to  en¬ 
force  their  decisions  by  the  cutting  off  of  the  fuel 
supply,  it  is  their  intention  to  avoid  such  drastic 
action  by  simply  demonstrating  to  plant  owners  the 
big  advantage  in  the  proper  combustion  of  fuel. 


The  Committee  on  Domestic  Supplies  of  the 
Mayor’s  Committee  on  National  Defense,  of  which 
George  W.  Loft  is  chairman,  held  another  confer¬ 
ence  last  Tuesday  with  retail  coal  dealers,  with  a 
view  to  further  discussing  the  plan  to  have  the  city 
buy  and  store  domestic  coal  for  sale  next  winter 
to  small  consumers  who  are  unable  to  provide  their 
own  storage.  The  result  of  the  meeting  was  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  of  city  officials  and  coal 
men  to  consult  with  representatives  of  the  Federal 
Fuel  Administration  as  to  ways  and  means  for  pro¬ 
curing  anthracite  for  storage  at  the  expense  of  the 
city. 


A.  W.  Hillebrand  president  of  the  A.  W.  Hille- 
brand  Co.,  returned  early  in  the  week  from  a  trip 
to  Arizona,  where  he  has  silver  mining  interests. 


Philadelphia  Trade  Notes. 

•  Working  right  up  through  the  ranks,  William 
Breen  has  been  appointed  Auditor  of  Disburse¬ 
ments  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  C.  &  I.  Co., 
located  in  the  heading  Terminal.  Mr.  Green  suc¬ 
ceeds  David  Wilson,  recently  appointed  assistant 
secretary. 

Joseph  B.  Mathers,  for  some  years  associated  with 
the  firm  of  J.  W.  Mathers’  Sons,  has  purchased  the 
yard  and  business  of  S.  Harper  Dean,  Fox  Chase, 
Philadelphia.  Mr.  Dean  retires  from  the  business 
to  give  his  entire  attention  to  the  extensive  contract 
work  which  he  has  developed  during  the  last  few 
years. 

With  the  gradually  increasing  supply  of  bitumi¬ 
nous  coal  coming  to  this  market  there  has  been  a 
noticeable  falling  off  in  the  sales  of  culm  by  the 
anthracite  companies  and  at  the  present  time  there 
is  but  little  demand  for  this  material.  It  is  pre¬ 
dicted,  however,  with  the  coming  of  winter  and  the 
expected  scarcity  of  bituminous  there  will  be  an¬ 
other  and  bigger  boom  in  culm. 

The  weather  bulletin  board  established  by  the 
.  American  Ice  Co.  on  the  exterior  of  their  main 
office  at  Sixth  and  Arch  streets,  continues  to  attract 
attention  as  an  advertising  medium.  On  a  recent 
day  the  following  forecast  was  chalked  up,  as  issued 
by  the  Weather  Bureau:  “Warmer  today;  colder 
tomorrow.”  This  forecast  fell  in  quite  appropriately 
with  the  painted  words  beneath,  “Ice  and  Coal,” 
and  showed  that  this  progressive  company  catches 
them  going  and  coming. 

The  appointment  of  Samuel  B.  Crowell,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  George  B.  Newton  Coal  Co.,  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  advisory  board  of  the  National  Fuel 
Administration,  gives  particular  satisfaction  to  the 
retail  trade  in  this  city.  Mr.  Crowell  has  devoted 
his  entire  life  to  the  coal  business,  this  experience 
even  extending  to  the  mining  end  of  the  game,  but 
more  particularly  to  the  retailing  of  fuel,  and  much 
pleasure  is  manifested  that  the  retail  interests  are  to 
be  so  ably  represented  at  Washington. 

J.  Milton  Delcamp,  for  the  past  several  years  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  retail  trade  at  Norristown,  has  given 
up  his  yard  and  retired  from  the  coal  business.  Mr. 
Delcamp  is  a  pianist  of  considerable  note  and  has 
removed  to  New  York.  The  above  yard  has  now 
been  leased  by  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Ry.,  the 
owners,  to  John  J.  Nocton,  as  a  storage  yard.  Mr. 
Nocton  continues  his  old  established  yard  in  another 
part  of  town,  although  he  has  abandoned  his  other 
storage  yard,  formerly  operated  by  the  late  W.  Y. 
Mowday. 

Due  to  an  error  in  the  surveyor’s  lines  the  new 
yard  built  by  J.  S.  Moyer  at  Second  and  Duncannon 
streets,  Olney,  has  as  yet  been  unable  to  open  for 
business.  After  the  yard  was  completely  equipped, 
including  a  most  substantial  trestle,  it  was  learned 
that  the  right  of  way  for  the  railroad  siding  en¬ 
croached  two  or  three  inches  on  the  adjoining  prop¬ 
erty.  Negotiations  are  understood  to  be  under  way 
to  correct  the  trouble.  Mr.  Moyer  was  formerly 
employed  by  the  Fairhill  Coal  Co.  and  comes  to  the 
*  new  yard  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  coal 
business  and  wdl  wishes  of  many  friends  in  his 
venture. 

The  city  authorities  met  with  quite  a  jolt  recently 
when  they  called  on  the  State  and  city  fuel  officials 
to  assist  them  in  getting  storage  stock's  of  fuel.  Due 
to  the  fact  that  the  city’s  bills  are  usually  very  much 
in  arrears  the  dealers  and  shippers  these  days  are 
very  reluctant  to  serve  them.  In  Chairman  Lewis’ 
letter  to  the  city,  refusing  to  direct  immediate  heavy 
consignments  to  them,  he  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  city  owes  the  George  B.  Newton  Coal  Co. 
$121,705.44,  of  which  amount  $26,574.67  represents 
coal  delivered  previous  to  Dec.  31  last.  The  chair¬ 
man  has  advised  the  city  to  cut  some  of  the  red  tape 
surrounding  the  letting  of  their  contracts,  together 
with  a  lot  of  unnecessary  quibbling  over  payment  of 
bills  for  various  petty  reasons. 
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Bituminous  Prices  in  All  Fields  Reduced  10  Cents. 

An  Outcome  of  the  Fight  Between  Garfield  and  McAdoo. 

President  Upholds  Garfield’s  Contention  That  Railroads  Should  Pay  Same  Price  as  Other  Consumers  and  Distribute  Cars  Impartially, 

but  Also  Makes  Concession  to  McAdoo. 


The  Government  price  of  bituminous  coal  in  every 
producing  field  in  the  United  States  was  reduced  10 
cents  a  ton  on  May  25th  by  the  terms  of  an  order 
issued  by  President  Wilson  on  the  24th. 

This  action  by  the  President  brought  to  an  end 
a  long-standing  dispute  between  the  Fuel  and  Rail¬ 
road  Administrations  over  the  price  which  the 
railroads  should  pay  for  their  coal.  The  matter 
had  been  debated  at  several  conferences  between 
Fuel  Administrator  Garfield  and  Director,  General 
of  Railroads  McAdoo,  and  had  been  before  the  War 
Council.  The  Fuel  Administration  held  that  the 
railroads  should  pay  the  Government  fixed  price, 
and  in  this  contention,  it  is  said,  Dr.  Garfield  was 
supported  by  President  Wilson. 

This,  it  was  contended  by  the  Railroad  Adminis¬ 
tration,  would  mean  an  added  expenditure  on  its 
part  of  $50,000,000  or  more  each  year,  and  the  ar¬ 
gument  was  made  that  there  should  be  a 'general 
reduction  of  prices  to  all  consumers  if  the  railroads 
did  not  receive  the  lower  rate. 

There  was  another  deadlock  at  this  point  and, 
after  a  long  conference  Dr.  Garfield  and  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Adoo  placed  their  troubles  before  the  President 
again.  The  order  was  founded  upon  the  President’s 
decision.  The  Railroad  Administration  had  argued 
for  an  even  greater  reduction,  while  the  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration  was  in  favor  of  retaining  the  old  scale 
of  prices  for  the  present  at  least. 

Text  of  the  Order. 

The  order  reads  as  follows : 

“The  United  States  Fuel  Administration,  acting 
under  authority  of  an  executive  order  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  dated  Aug.  23,  1917,  appointing  said  Admin¬ 
istrator,  and  of  subsequent  executive  orders  and  in 


furtherance  of  said  orders  and  of  the  act  of  Congress 
therein  referred  to  and  approved  Aug.  10,  1917. 

“Hereby  orders  and  directs  that  all  prices  for 
bituminous  coal  f.  o.  b.  mines  in  the  coal-producing 
districts  throughout  the  United  States  fixed  by  the 
said  executive  order  of  the  President,  dated  21st 
August,  1917,  and  subsequent  orders  of  the  United 
States  Fuel  Administrator,  and  in  effect  at  7  A.  M. 
on  the  25th  day  of  May,  1918,  shall  be  and  the  same 
hereby  are  reduced  as  to  all  shipments  made  after 
7  A.  M.  on  the  25th  day  of  May,  1918,  by  the  sum 
of  10  cents  for  each  net  ton  of  2,000  pounds. 

“This  order  shall  in  no  way  affect  the  increase 
contained  in  the  executive  order  of  the  President 
dated  27th  October,  1917,  adding  the  sum  of  45  cents 
to  the  prices  fixed  for  bituminous  coal  under  the 
terms  and  provisions  set  forth  in  said  last-mentioned 
order.” 

Fuel  Administration’s  Statement. 

A  statement  by  Fuel  Administration  in  connection 
with  the  order  reads  as  follows : 

“The  reduction  will  mean  an  annual  saving  to  con¬ 
sumers  of  a  sum  estimated  by  the  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion  at  $60,000,000.  The  President  has  directed  that 
the  railroads  pay  the  Government  price  for  coal. 
The  increased  cost  of  railroad  fuel  thereby  occa¬ 
sioned  is  also  estimated  at  $60,000,000  per  annum. 
The  reduction  of  10  cents  per  ton  on  all  coal  will, 
however,  reduce  the  net  increased  cost  to  the  rail¬ 
roads  from  $60,000,000  per  annum  to  $45,000,000  per 
annum.  Under  the  President’s  plan  the  railroads 
will  furnish  cars  to  all  coal  mines  alike,  without 
discrimination  except  as  dictated  by  the  prior  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  railroads  for  operating  purposes 
and  the  needs  of  domestic  consumers  and  of  the  war. 

“Under  the  present  war  demands  the  maximum 


output  of  every  mine  working  at  full  time  would  still 
be  insufficient  to  meet  the  country’s  coal  needs.  The 
principle  of  equal  car  supply  has  accordingly  been 
adopted  so  as  to  make  for  as  steady  an  operation  as 
possible  of  all  properties  and  for  continuous  em¬ 
ployment  of  men,  thus  making  for  maximum  output. 

“The  introduction  of  the  principle  of  even  car  sup¬ 
ply  will  reduce  the  general  average  overhead  of 
mine  operation  and  thereby  justifies  the  Administra¬ 
tion  in  putting  out  a  price  reduction  order.  It  is 
understood  that  the  mine  prices  thus  fixed  will 
remain  undisturbed  until  the  United  States  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministrator  has  before  him  the  cost  returns  for  the 
twelve  months  ending  Aug.  31,  1918. 

“The  returns  thus  far  in  are  being  carefully  studied 
by  Fuel  Administration  accountants  and  engineers, 
with  a  view  to  making  the  utmost  saving  to  the 
public  that  is  consistent  with  a  maximum  production 
of  coal. 

“The  order  issued  tonight  will  have  no  effect  on 
the  price  of  anthracite  coal,  which  forms  the  bulk  of 
the  domestic  consumption  fuel  in  the  Eastern  part 
of  the  country. 

“Consumers  of  bituminous  coal  who  have  already 
entered  their  orders  for  the  year’s  coal  supply,  but 
whose  coal  has  not  yet  been  delivered,  will,  of 
course,  receive  their  supplies  at  the  reduced  price 
effective  tomorrow.  This  price  applies  to  all  coal 
which  leaves  the  mines  after  7  A.  M.,  May  25,  no 
matter  how  long  the  order  for  the  delivery  of  the 
coal  has  been  standing. 

“Coal  delivered  after  7  A.  M.,  May  25.  under  con¬ 
tracts  which  have  been  entered  into  since  Dec.  29, 
1917,  will  be  billed  at  the  new  price.  Under  the 
regulation  of  the  Fuel  Administration  all  such  con¬ 
tracts  call  for  the  delivery  of  coal  at  the  Government 
price  effective  at  the  time  of  delivery.” 


Coal  Men  Heavy  Subscribers  to  Red  Cross  Fund. 

Those  in  Manhattan  Alone  Contributed  $110,000  Through  Trade  Committee,  to  Say  Noth¬ 
ing  of  Large  Sums  Given  Through  Other  Channels. 


To  Restrict  New  Operations. 


New  Mines  Must  Not  Draw  Labor  from  Ex¬ 
isting  Producers. 

Washington,  May  30. — In  a  statement  recently 
given  out,  the  Fuel  Administration  indicates  that 
it  will  not  permit  the  opening  of  new  mines  unless 
this  can  be  accomplished  without  taking  labor  from 
mines  already  developed  and  capable  of  producing 
more  coal  than  at  present.  Even  when  new  opera¬ 
tions  could  be  opened  without  any  unfavorable  ef¬ 
fect  on  the  labor  supply  of  other  mines  in  the  same 
fields,  permission  to  go  ahead  with  development 
work  will  not  be  given  if  it  appears  to  the  Railroad 
Administration  impossible  or  inexpedient  to  furnish 
necessary  railroad  facilities. 

To  satisfy  the  two  Administrations  upon  these 
points  the  following  procedure  will  be  adopted : 

(1)  All  applications  for  the  development  of  new 
mines  shall  be  taken  up  in  the  first  instance  with 
the  railroad  upon  which  the  connection  is  desired, 
full  information  in  regard  to  the  proposed  operation 
accompanying  the  application.  Four  copies  of  appli¬ 
cations  and  papers  are  to  be  filed. 

(2)  Three  copies  of  the  application  and  accom¬ 
panying  papers  will  be  forwarded  to  the  Regional 
Director  for  his  approval  or  disapproval. 

(3)  The  Regional  Director  will  forward  ,  two 
copies  of  the  application  and  papers  with  his  ap¬ 
proval  or  disapproval  to  the  Director  Division  of 
Transportation,  United  States  Railroad  Administra¬ 
tion. 

(4)  The  Director,  Division  of  Transportation, 
United  States  Railroad  Administration,  will  submit 
one  copy  of  the  application  and  papers  with  the 
recommendation  of  the  Regional  Director  to,  the 
United  States  Fuel  Administrator. 

(5)  Representatives  of  the  United  States  Rail¬ 
road  Administration  and  of  the  United  States  Fuel 
Administration  will,  thereupon,  agree  upon  the  ap¬ 
proval  or  disapproval,  and  a  single  notice  of  the 
disposal  of  the  '  case  indicating  joint  consideration 
and  action,  will  be  sent  to  the  applicant  through  the 
office  in  which  the  application  originated. 


BRING  YOUR  VOICE  ALONG. 
JOBBERS’  CONVENTION  AT  BUFFALO,  JUNE  4th 


The  coal  men  of  Manhattan  Borough,  New  York 
City,  and  their  employes  subscribed  about  $110,000 
to  the  second  $100,000,000  war  fund  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  through  the  Coal,  Ice  and  Wood  Division 
of  the  Industrial  Campaign  Committee.  R.  H.  Will¬ 
iams,  General  Chairman,  reports  total  subscriptions 
of  approximately  $112,000,  of  which  some  $2,000  was 
collected  from  wood  and  ice  dealers. 

The  $110,000  does  not  include  individual  subscrip¬ 
tions  of  coal  men  who  made  their  contributions 
through  other  channels  than  the  Coal,  Ice  and  Wood 
Division.  A  great  many  of  the  operating  coal  com¬ 
panies  made  subscriptions  at  their  headquarters  in 
the  regions,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  putting  them¬ 
selves  properly  on  record  in  their  home  territory, 
but  also  as  a  means  of  stimulating  the  interest  of 
their  employes  in  the  campaign.  For  this  reason 
the  New  York  record  is  not  as  good  as  it  otherwise 
would  be. 

Furthermore,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  a  number  of 
companies  with  important  banking  connections  made 
their  subscriptions  through  banks  or  bankers,  some 
adopting  this  plan,  it  is  understood,  that  one  sub¬ 
scription  might  suffice,  their  business  connections 
being  such  that  they  would  be  approached  from 
various  quarters  and  desiring  to  make  one  large 
subscription  rather  than  several  small  ones. 

Employes  Contribute  Liberally. 

Counting  these  contributions,  as  well  as  several 
very  large  personal  subscriptions  by  men  prominent 
in  the  wholesale  and  retail  trade,  and  which  do  not 
appear  on  the  records  of  the  Coal,  Ice  and  Wood 
Division,  the  amount  that  can  properly  be  credited 


to  the  local  coal  trade  is  very  much  in  excess  of  the 
figure  named  above.  It  is  impossible  to  say  just 
what  the  total  is,  however,  as  some  of  the  largest 
individual  subscribers,  because  of  a  sense  of  modesty, 
decline  to  give  out  the  figures  for  publication. 

Those  familiar  with  the  facts  say  that  generosity 
was  quite  as  much  in  evidence  among  office  and  coal 
yard  employes  as  among  the  heads  of  corporations. 
In  proportion  to  his  means,  the  office  boy  and  the 
driver  usually  contributed  as  liberally  as  the  “boss,” 
and  the  same  was  true  of  all  classes  of  employes. 

Coal  men  who  are  also  boat  owners  say  that  their 
captains  surprised  them  by  contributing  almost  to  a 
man— and  without  any  of  the  urging  which  is  some¬ 
times  hard  to  distinguish  from  coercion.  Not  only 
that,  but  the  subscriptions  were  in  many  cases  larger 
than  had  been  expected.  One  owner  reports  that 
all  his  captains  gave  at  least  five  dollars,  and  one 
man  sent  ten  dollars.  In  addition,  some  of  the 
boatmen  also  made  donations  through  committees 
in  their  home  towns. 

Everything  considered,  it  would  seem  as  if  in  the 
Red  .Cross  campaign,  as  was  the  case  in  the  three 
Liberty  Loan  campaigns,  the  local  coal  trade  acquit¬ 
ted  itself  in  a  very  creditable  manner.  This  applies 
to  the  city  as  a  whole,  for  reports  from  the  Bronx, 
Brooklyn,  Queens  and  Richmond  indicate  that  the 
trade  in  those  boroughs,  as  well  as  in  Manhattan, 
“came  across”  very  handsomely. 


Some  of  the  railroads  do  not  seem  to  be  so  badly 
dealt  with  in  the  matter  of  going  into  Government 
hands.  The  office  of  the  Pittsburgh  &  Shawmut 
Railroad  Co.  hears  that  about  $250,000  will  be  al¬ 
lowed  it  for  improvements  and  repairs. 
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Bituminous  Operators  Meet  in  Philadelphia. 

National  Association  Holds  First  Annual  Convention. 

Practically  Every*  Coal  Producing  State  in  the  Union  Represented  at  Big  Gathering,  Which  Pledges  Full  Co-operation  to  Government  in 

Effort  to  Speed  Up  Production — -J.  H.  Wheelright  Elected  President. 


The  spacious  and  beautiful  gold  room  on  the 
second  floor  of  the  Bellevue  Stratford  Hotel,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  was  well  filled  with  five  hundred  members 
of  the  National  Coal  Association,  last  Tuesday,  when 
the  first  annual  convention  of  that  body  was  called 
to  order  by  President  W.  K.  Field.  Practically 
every  coal  producing  State  in  the  Union  was  repre¬ 
sented,  and  well  represented,  in  the  distinguished 
gathering. 

Mr.  Field  addressed  the  convention,  emphasizing 
the  fact  that  it  was  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  country  that  such  a  number  of  coal  operators 
had  gotten  together  in  such  a  spirit.  He  said: 

“We  have  come  together  today  as  trustees  of  the 
chief  item  of  America’s  industrial  strength — the  pro¬ 
duction  of  coal.  We  have  come-  to  take  account  of 
what  we  have  done  in  the  past  and  to  reckon  on  the 
future.  And  more  than  that,  I  take  it,  if  this  meet¬ 
ing  means  anything  at  all  it  means  we  are  here  as 
a  pledge  to  our  Government,  our  people  and  our 
allies  that  the  coal  producers  of  the  United  States 
will  leave  no  stone  unturned,  no  step  untaken,  no 
act  that  we  can  do  undone,  toward  the  winning  of 
the  war.” 

This  declaration  brought  out  enthusiastic  applause 
from  the  audience. 

President  Field’s  Remarks. 

Continuing  and  referring  to  the  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Field  remarked :  “\ye  should  remember 
the  task  of  the  Fuel  Administration  has  been  no 
light  one.  Mistakes  have  been  made;  but  who 
doesn’t  make  mistakes?  Some  of  us  feel  there  has 
recently  been  a  serious  mistake  made,  but  even  so, 
this  is  no  time  to  sulk.  The  mistake  is  only  partial ; 
the  passing  of  preferential  distribution  of  cars  is  a 
distinct  victory  for  fairness,  so  let  us  turn  our  .en¬ 
deavors  to  increased  production,  and  if  any  of  us 
are  hurt  as  to  prices,  and  some  of  us  are,  take  it 
up  in  the  proper  manner  with  the  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion.  But  looking  back  over  the  past  nine  months, 
think  I  can  say  without  reservation  the  majority  of 
its  rulings  have  been  fair;  and  where  mistakes  have 
been  made  they  have  been  mistakes  of  judgment  and 
not  of  intent.” 

In  conclusion,  the  president  stated  that  he  had 
deeply  appreciated  the  high  honor  of  being  the  first 
executive  head  of  the  National  Coal  Association. 
Desiring  to  establish  a  precedent,  he  said  that  he 
declined  to  be  considered  for  re-election.  “There 
are  so  many  men  in  the  Association  so  splendidly 
equipped  for  the  position  that  it  should  be  passed 
on.”  he  remarked. 

Committees  Appointed. 

The  convention  then  got  down  to  the  work  of 
organization.  The  Chair  then  appointed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  as  members  of  the  committees : 

Credentials— George  H.  Barker,  chairman;  W.  L. 
A.  Johnson;  Wm.  Collins,  from  the  No.  8  district 
of  Ohio;  W.  B.  Ord,  and  A.  R.  Hamilton. 

Nomination  and  Election  of  Directors — H.  N. 
Taylor,  chairman;  G.  C.  Weitzel,  W.  M.  Henderson, 
H.  C.  Adams,  and  Calvin  Holmes. 

D.  C.  Botting  then  made  a  motion  to  name  a 
committee  on  resolutions,  which  was  approved,  and 
the  following  appointed:  D.  C.  Botting,  Thomas  L. 
Lewis,  T.  H.  Watkins,  E.  E.  White,  Arthur  Hale, 
and  W.  G.  Duncan. 

The  Treasurer,  George  H.  Barker,  being  called 
upon  for  his  report,  stated  that  money  was  still 
flowing  into  the  treasury  and  that  he  would  report  a 
little  later  when  all  payments  were  in.  This  was 
entirely  pleasing  to  the  convention,  and  the  General 
Secretary  was  next  called  upon.  He  said  that  since 
the  organization  of  the  National  Coal  Association 
last  October  the  membership  had  so  increased  that 
it  now  included  producers  of  approximately  350,- 
000,000  tons  of  coal. 

“As  yet  the  anthracite  producers  have  not  joined 


the  Association,”' he  added,  “but  inasmuch  as  this  is 
intended  to  be  a  national  association  of  coal  pro¬ 
ducers  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  and  will  deal 
only  with  questions  which  affect  the  industry  as  a 
whole  on  a  national  scale,  I  think  it  not  only  proper 
but  definitely  desirable  that  the  Association  at  this 
meeting  extend  a  formal  invitation  to  the  anthracite 
producers  to  become  members.” 

In  conclusion,  the  Secretary  invited  the  members 
to  use  the  new  offices  in  Washington  whenever  it 
pleased  them,  “making  it  the  headquarters  of  every 
member  of  the  Association,  and  of  all  the  local  as¬ 
sociations  that  comprise  its  membership.” 

Mr.  Morrow’s  Address. 

J.  D.  A.  Morrow,  General  Director  of  Distribu¬ 
tion,  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration,  then  addressed  the 
convention,  being  greeted  on  his  introduction  with 
applause.  After  speaking  about  the  shortage  of  coal 
in  the  European  nations,  he  said  it  was  nothing  sur¬ 
prising  that  the  Lhiited  States  has  faced  the  same 
conditions. 

“In  this  First  Annual  Convention  of  the  National 
Coal  Association,  the  coal  industry  faces  a  set  of 
conditions  it  never  faced  before  at  the  beginning 
of  a  coal  year,  and  to  speak  with  entire  frankness 
and  directness,  I  think  it  is  entirely  true  when  I  say 
that  upon  the  wisdom  of  the  way  in  which  the  coal 
people  of  the  United  States  meet  these  new  condi¬ 
tions,  and  upon  the  energy  of  their  efforts,  will  de¬ 
pend  very  largely  the  success  of  the  Allies  in  this 
war ;  because  you  all  must  know  that  a  great  deal  of 
the  industrial  activity  that  is  to  support  the  armies 
of  Great  Britain,  France,  the  United  States  and 
Italy  will  rest  upon  the  manufacturing  industries 
of  the  United  States,  and  that  goes  back  squarely  to 
the  coal  mines.” 

As  to  the  amount  of  coal  needed  to  run  the  in¬ 
dustries  of  the  United  States  on  a  war  basis  for  the 
coming  year,  Mr.  Morrow  placed  the  figure  at  735,- 
000,000  tons.  “It  seems  likely  that  the  production 
of  anthracite  cannot  exceed  the  output  of  this  year, 
namely,  89,000,000  gross  tons,”  he  continued.  “What 
does  that  mean?  It  means  that  the  difference  must 
be  made  up  out  of  the  bituminous  mines.  It  means 
that  the  bituminous  mines  of  the  United  States  this 
year  are  called  on  to  produce  85,000,000  more  tons 
than  they  produced  last  year,  which  was  a  record 
year. 

To  give  you  some  measure  of  the  responsibility 
that  rests  today  on  the  coal  producers  of  the  United 
States,  let  me  say  that  you  are  called  upon  to  pro¬ 
duce  more  coal  this  year  than  all  the  mines  of  all 
the  rest  of  the  world  combined.” 

The  Plan  of  Distribution. 

After  stating  that  the  Railroad  Administration 
and  the  Fuel  Administration  are  working  together 
in  the  closest  harmony,  Mr.  Morrow  went  on  to 
state  that  it  was  very  doubtful  under  the  best  con¬ 
ditions  that  the  railroads  could  haul  the  tonnage  of 
coal  required. 

“Under  these  circumstances,  then,  with  a  require¬ 
ment  of  735,000,000  tons  of  coal,  with  the  probability 
that  not  all  that  coal  can  be  produced  because  not 
all  of  it  can  be  hauled,  we  very  clearly  and  definitely 
face  the  prospect  of  a  slight  shortage  of  coal  this 
year,”  he  added.  “Now,  under  those  conditions,  I 
submit  that  you  or  any  other  person  in  charge  of 
the  distribution  of  coal  would  do  something  of  this 
kind,  something  of  what  we  are  trying  to  do:  To 
see  that  the  domestic  consumer  is  taken  care  of; 
to  see  that  the  supreme  important  users  of  coal  get 
their  supplies,  and  if  there  is  any  left  that  can  go 
to  the  less  important  consumers  of  coal,  there  is 
where  it  will  go.  This  is  precisely  the  plan  on 
which  we  are  now  running.  You  will  appreciate 
the  fact  that  that  involves  a  decision  as  to  who  are 
the  supremely  important  users  of  coal.  That  is  a 
question  that  now  is  definitely  settled  by  the  de¬ 


cisions  of  the  War  Industries  Board.  That  Board 
is  authorized  by  the  President  to  decide  on  prefer¬ 
ences  and  priorities  in  the  deliveries  of  raw  mate¬ 
rials.  In  other  words,  to  decide  who  is  entitled  to 
supplies  of  such  raw  materials.” 

in  conclusion,  Mr.  Morrow  paid  high  tribute  to 
the  distributors  both  in  the  anthracite  and  the  bitu¬ 
minous  fields.  He  said  in  part:  “The  distribution  of 
anthracite  is  being  directed  by  a  committee  of 
anthracite  operators  called  the  Anthracite  Commit¬ 
tee,  of  which  Joseph  B.  Dickson  is  Chairman,  and 
the  other  two  members  are  S.  D.  Warriner  and  W. 
J.  Richards.  I  do  not  believe  that  control  of  the 
anthracite  business  could  be  in  any  more  capable 
hands.  We  know  the  care  with  which  they  will 
distribute  the  anthracite  this  year. 

"Since  we  are  called  on  this  year  to  produce  and 
distribute  more  bituminous  coal  than  all  the  other 
bituminous  producers  in  the  world  combined,  it  goes 
without  saying  that  we  needed  a  man  without  stand¬ 
ing  capabilities  to  handle  that  feature.  We  found 
that  man  in  A.  W.  Calloway,  President  of  the  Davis 
Coal  &  Coke  Co.  (applause),  and  since  the  day  he 
came  to  the  Fuel  Administration,  there  has  been 
great  advancement  made  in.  the  development  of 
means  of  distribution  of  coal. 

“Some  of  the  other  men  that  we  have  in  the  Di¬ 
vision  of  Distribution  are  :  Assistant  Director  S.  L. 
Yerkes,  of  Birmingham,  and  he  is  one  of  the  most 
capable  men  in  handling  details  I  have  ever  met. 
(Applause.)  The  management  of  the  distribution 
of  coal  in  the  Northwest  and  for  Canada  is  in  the 
hands  of  C.  P.  White.  Many  of  you  gentlemen 
know  him.  He  has  spent  years  in  the  Northwest. 
The  distribution  of  railroad  fuel  will  be  in  the 
hands  of  Walter  A.  Marsh.  The  tidewater  dis¬ 
tribution  is  in  the  hands  of  H.  A.  Cochran,  former¬ 
ly  Coal  Traffic  Manager  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio, 
and  he  is  assisted  by  two  other  gentlemen.” 

Mr.  Potter  Lauds  Coal  Men. 

1  he  State  Fuel  Administrator  of  Pennsylvania, 
William  Potter,  was  introduced  at  the  conclusion  of 
Mr.  Morrow’s  speech.  Mr.  Potter  had  been  sched¬ 
uled  to  welcome  the  convention,  but  he  explained 
that  for  the  first  time  in  six  months  he  had  taken 
time  to  attend  a  meeting 'of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  important  industrial  establishment,  of  which 
he  was  the  head. 

Mr.  Potter  paid  a  deserved  tribute  to  Mr.  Field, 
as  follows :  I  happened  to  be  in  Washington  on 
the  morning  that  I  took  this  office  and  breakfasted 
with  your  Chairman — at  least,  he  gave  me  the  break¬ 
fast — and  I  remember  what  he  said  to  me  then. 
That  was  in  October,  1917.  He  said  to  me,  ‘If  there 
is  anything  that  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.  can  do 
through  every  man  that  is  associated  with  it  to 
help  you  and  to  help  win  this  war,  command  me.’ 
That  is  what  Mr.  Field  said.  (Applause.) 

“From  the  moment  of  that  morning’s  breakfast 
I  have  told  Dr.  Garfield  in  every  interview  that  I 
have  ever  had  with  him :  Take  coal  men  into  your 
confidence ;  take  coal  men  into  y.our  Committee  on 
Distribution,  and  bring  coal  men  into  ever^»  avenue 
of  the  ^ Fuel  Administration.  And  I  want  to  say  to 
you  this— that  my  experience  has  been  that  you  coal 
men  are  as  patriotic  as  any  body  of  men  that  are 
engaged  in  any  business  in  the  United  States.”  (Ap¬ 
plause.) 

The  morning  session  closed  with  the  Report  of 
the  Committee  on  Cost  Accounting. 

Tuesday  Afternoon  Session. 

The  convention  reassembled  promptly  at  2.30.  The 
first  business  considered  was  the  report  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  credentials  by  its  chairman,  George  H. 
Barker,  who  reported  that,  as  some  members  had 
not  paid  their  dues  in  full,  the  committee  was  con¬ 
sidering  giving  partial  voting  powers  on  partial  pay¬ 
ments.  However,  he  stated  that  the  report  was  but 
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a  temporary  one,  the  committee  still  being  in  session 
in  the  Red  Room. 

Rush  C.  Butler  then  read  the  articles  of  incorpora¬ 
tion  of  the  National  Coal  Association,  which  would 
incorporate  the  association  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Delaware.  Copies  of  the  certificate  had 
been  distributed  through  the  audience,  but  it  was 
noticeable  with  what  close  attention  the  convention 
followed  the  spoken  word.  Mr.  Butler  was  about 
to  -proceed  to  the  by-laws  when  this  was  deferred 
bv  the  arrival  of  the  principal  speaker  of  the  after¬ 
noon,  Hon.  E.  N.  Hurley,  Chairman  of  the  U.  S. 
Shipping  Board.  Mr.  Hurley  made  a  special  trip 
from  Washington  to  address  the  convention,  and 
left  immediately  on  the  return  trip  afterwards.  His 
coming  under  these  conditions  was  a  decided  rec¬ 
ognition  of  the  importance  of  the  gathering,  and 
every  delegate  appreciated  the  implied  compliment. 

Mr.  Hurley’s  words  were  listened  to  with  clos¬ 
est  attention.  He  was  frequently  interrupted  with 
applause  and  received  a  great  ovation  at  his 
close  when  he  mentioned  the  name  of  President 
Wilson. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Hurley’s  speech,  John  E. 
Patton,  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  President  of  the 
Sewanne  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.,  moved  that  the  Associa¬ 
tion  print  the  speech  in  sufficient  quantities  so  that 
it  could  be  distributed  throughout  the  coal  industry 
of  the  United  States,  going  directly  to  the  workers 
themselves.  Mr.  Patton  paid  a  fine  tribute  to  Mr. 
Hurley,  and  said  it  was  words  like  his  which  would 
galvanize  workers  in  the  mines  to  their  utmost  ef¬ 
fort.  The  suggestion  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Matters  of  business  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
delegates  for  the  rest  of  the  afternoon.  The  pro¬ 
ceedings  were  not  all  cut  and  dried  by  any  means, 
the  live,  virile  spirit  of  the  Association  being  ex¬ 
hibited  by  a  friendly  but  at  the  same  time  spirited 
difference  of  opinion  on  the  adaptation  of  the  vot-' 
ing  clause  of  the  new  charter.  T.  T.  Brewster  of  Illi¬ 
nois  moved  that  the  following  provision  in  the 
charter  be  stricken  out :  “The  by-laws  may  provide 
for  additional  votes  based  on  the  volume  of  ton¬ 
nage  produced  by  individual  members,  and  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  organization  members,'  and  for  this  purpose 
the  volume  of  tonnage  so  produced  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  units  of  not  less  than  500,000  tons.” 

This  clause  was  objected  to  on  the  part  of  many 
of  the  delegates,  especially  those  from  the  West  and 
South,  as  being  undemocratic,  and  after  a  debate 
lasting  more  than  an  hour  was  stricken  out  by  an 
informal  vote.  The  business  of  the  afternoon  was 
finished  by  a  report  of  the  Credentials  Committee, 
allotting  voting  power  to  the  respective  organiza¬ 
tions  and  individuals.  With  some  modifications  the 
report  was  adopted,  and  the  convention  adjourned. 

Wednesday  Session*. 

The  first  business  of  the  morning  session  was  the 
formal  transfer  of  the  voluntary  association  to  the 
formal  corporate  organization  of  the  National  Coal 
Association  of  Delaware.  The  Convention  now 
became  that  of  the  National  Coal  Association,  a 
corporation,  with  Mr.  W.  K.  Field  as  temporary 
chairman,  and  J.  D.  A.  Morrow  as  temporary 
secretary. 

The  convention  then  proceeded  to  vote  upon  the 
charter,  as  already  printed,  and  the  first  question 
upon  which  action  was  taken  was  a  formal  vote  on 
a  motion  to  eliminate,  made  by  Mr.  Brewster  of 
Illinois,  upon  which  an  informal  vote  had  been 
taken  at  Tuesday  afternoon’s  session.  Mr.  Brew¬ 
ster’s  motion  to  strike  out  was  carried  by  the  close 
vote  of  996  to  807. 

Two  additional  directors  were  created,  making  the 
total  41,  one  for  the  State  of  Kansas  on  account  of 
its  tonnage  both  strip  and  mining,  and  one  for  the 
Tri-State  Stripping  Association. 

The  charter  and  by-laws  were  then  adopted  with¬ 
out  any  further  changes. 

Following  this  the  convention  was  addressed  by 
Joseph  B.  Dickson,  Chairman  of  th’e  Anthracite 
Committee  of  the  United  States  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Dickson  was  applauded  on  his  appear¬ 
ance  on  the  platform.  His  remarks  are  presented 
at  length  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 


Election  of  Directors. 

The  following  directors  were  then  nominated  by 
the  Committee  on  Nominations  and  unanimosly 
elected :  Alabama,  Erskine  Ramsey ;  Arkansas, 
Oklahoma  and  Texas,  H.  N.  Taylor;  Colorado  and 
New  Mexico,  W.  H.  Huff;  Illinois,  Thos.  Brewster, 
George  Reed  and  Andrew  Maloney;  Indiana,  A.  M. 
Ogle ;  Iowa,  F.  M.  Gray ;  Kansas  and  Missouri, 

F.  W.  Lukins ;  East  Kentucky,  Alex.  Bonnyman ; 
West  Kentucky,  John  J.  Coyle;  Maryland,  J.  H. 
Wheelwright ;  Michigan,  R.  M.  Randall ;  Montana 
and  North  Wyoming,  W.  J.  Carney;  Ohio,  George 
H.  Barker  and  S.  L.  Robbins ;  Pennsylvania  Bitum¬ 
inous,  J.  C.  Brydon,  A.  R.  Hamilton,  W.  M.  Hen¬ 
derson  and  T.  H.  Watkins;  Tennessee  and  Georgia, 
John  L.  Boyd;  Utah  and  Southern  Wyoming,  P. 

J.  Qualey;  Virginia,  C.  E.  Bockus;  Washington, 
D.  C.  Botting;  West  Virginia,  C.  H.  Jenkins,  Quin 
Morton  and  John  J.  Tierney;  Kansas,  Ira  Clemons; 
Tri-State  Stripping  Association,  W.  J.  Sampson. 

Eight  directors  at  large  "ycere  also  selected,  the 
directorships  being  filled  by  the  following  gentle¬ 
men:  James  P.  Walsh  and  B.  M.  Clarke,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania;  A.  A.  Augustus,  Ohio;  T.  B.  Davis,  Ken¬ 
tucky  and  West  Virginia;  R.  H.  Gross,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  ;  Dr.  F.  C.  Honnold,  Illinois ;  Philip  Penna, 
Indiana,  and  John  P.  Reese,  Iowa  and  Trans-Mis¬ 
sissippi  States. 

The  convention  then  recessed  until  2 :30  to  allow 
the  newly  elected  Board  of  Directors  time  to  elect 
their  officers. 

When  the  convention  reconvened  at  3  o’clock 
Mr.  Field  made  the  announcement,  “I  have  the  ex¬ 
treme  pleasure  of  introducing  your  new  president, 
Mr.  J.  H.  Wheelwright  of  Baltimore.”  There  was 
a  great  demonstration  of  enthusiastic  applause  at 
this  statement. 

Mr.  Wheelwright  made  a  short  speech,  but  its 
brevity  was  only  equalled  by  its  importance.  He 
clearly  defined  the  purposes  of  the  Association  and 
the  part  it  was  to  play  during  the  coming  year  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  war.  After  paying  a  well- 
deserved  tribute  to  the  retiring  president,  Mr.  Field, 
he  said : 

“When  we  started  the  National  Coal  Association, 
we  had  one  platform,  and  I  am  sure,  gentlemen,  that 
platform  prevails  today  and  will  prevail  as  long  as 
the  National  Coal  Association  is  in  existence,  and 
that  was :  That  we  were  behind  the  United  States 
Fuel  Administration,  first,  last  and  all  the  time.” 
(Enthusiastic  applause). 

President  Wheelwright  was  greeted  with  pro¬ 
longed  applause  at  the'  conclusion  of  his  remarks. 

The  action  of  the  Board  of  Directors  was  then 
announced,  the  following  officers  and  members  of 
the  Executive  Committee  having  been  elected : 
Jesse  H.  Wheelwright,  Baltimore,  president;  H.  N. 
Taylor,  Kansas  City;  G.  H.  Barker,  Columbus;  T. 
H.  Watkins,  New  York,  vice-presidents;  J.  D.  A. 
Morrow,  Washington,  secretary;  J.  J.  Tierney, 
Philadelphia,  treasurer. 

'  In  addition  to  these  officers  whose  positions 
carry  with  them  membership  in  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee,  the  following  were  also  named ;  W.  K. 
Field,  retiring  president,  Pittsburgh ;  T.  B.  Davis, 
New  York;  A.  M.  Ogle,  Indianapolis;  W.  H.  Huff, 
Denver;  George  Reed,  Chicago;  Erskine  Ramsey, 
Birmingham,  Ala. 

The  following  resolutions  were  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Resolutions  and  unanimously 
adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  we  the  coal  mine  owners  of  the  United 
States,  assembled  as  the  National  Coal  Association,  do  pledge 
and  consecrate  ourselves,  our  plants  and  our  organizations 
to  the  cause  of  an  adequate  production  of  coal  and  to  sub¬ 
ordinate  all  other  issues  thereto.  Be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  we  do  urge  the  people  to  unite  with  us  in 
this  singleness  of  purpose  and  to  assist  us  in  all  those  prac¬ 
tical  ways  to  make  this  effort  a  success. 

Resolved.  That  we,  the  representatievs  of  the  coal  mining 
industry  of  the  United  States,  in  National  Convention  assem¬ 
bled,  pledge  our  continued  support  to  the  United  States 
Fuel  Administrator  hi  his  effort  to  increase  the  production 
of  coal,  and  we  further  pledge  our  energies,  and  our  all  to 
aid  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  crush  military 
despotism  and  make  the  world  a  safe  place  in  which  to  live. 

Furth ef ,  Be  It  Resolved,  That  the  services  of  W.  K. 
Field,  President,  and  J.  D.  A.  Morrow,  Secretary,  together 
with  the  supplementary  and  energetic  work  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  is  “hereby  acknowledged,  and  that  we  pledge  our¬ 
selves  to  an  endeavor  to  bring  to  the  membership  of  the 
National  Coal  Operators’  Association  every  coal  operator  of 
the  United  States. 

The  convention  was  then  addressed  by  Mr.  A.  W. 


Calloway,  Director  of  Bituminous  Coal  Distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  Fuel  Administration.  Mr. 
Calloway’s  address  was  the  most  important  event 
of  the  day,  and  his  words  were  given  close  at¬ 
tention. 

Two  more  important  matters  were  taken  up  be¬ 
fore  the  convention  closed.  One  was  action  on 
the  bill  now  before  the  National  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  in  relation  to  pollution  of  navigable  rivers 
or  other  bodies  of  water  in  the  United  States. 

The  resolution  adopted  is  as  follows : 

“Resolved,  That  the  representatives  of  the  coal  industry  of 
the  United  States  in  national  convention  assembled,  protest 
against  the  enactment  of  House  Bill  No.  346  and  appeal  to 
the  commercial  bodies  of  the  United  States  and  the  industrial 
and  manufacturing  interests  of  the  country  to  join  with  us 
in  protesting  against  the  enactment  into  law  of  the  above- 
named  measure. 

“Resolved,  That  we  petition  every  member  of  the  United 
States  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  to  do  every¬ 
thing  in  their  power  to  defeat  the  pending  measure  in  the 
interest  of  increased  production  of  coal.” 

The  other  was  in  regard  to  the  priority  rule  in 
mining  supplies  and  the  action  taken  was  as 
follows : 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  National  Coal  Asso¬ 
ciation  that  steps  must  be  taken  by  the  National  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istration  to  make  it  possible  for  mining  companies  and  mining 
supply  companies  to  secure  the  materials,  both  manufactured 
and  raw,  which  are  necessary  for  the  continued  operation  of 
the  mines.  4 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  this  Association  request  its 
national  officers  to  immediately  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
National  Fuel  Administration  the  vital  necessity  of  providing 
the  mining  industry  of  the  United  States  with  the  obtaining 
of  the  class  of  supplies  of  finished  and  raw  which  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  in  order  to  keep  the  mines  going. 

Final  adjournment  was  then  taken,  concluding 
the  first  annual  convention  of  the  National  Coal 
Association,  a  gathering  of  as  serious-minded,  hard 
working  and  thoroughly  patriotic  body  of  men  as 
have  ever  met  in  deliberation  in  the  United  States. 
Not  the  trade  alone,  but  the  whole  country  cannot 
help  but  be  benefited  from  the  time  and  effort  they 
have  devoted  to  the  fuel  problems  before  the  nation. 


New  Priority  List  Soon. 


It  Will  Include  All  Soft  Coal  Users  Except 
Householders. 

Washington,  May  21. — The  Fuel  Administration 
will,  it  is  understood,  within  a  few  days  announce 
a  new  preferential  list  of  bituminous  consumers 
which  will  be  far  more  comprehensive  than  the  one 
now  in  effect,  inasmuch  as  it  will  include  every 
user  of  soft  coal  in  the  country.  Various  groups 
of  consumers  will  be  classified  in  the  following  or¬ 
der  of  importance : 

(1)  Railroads;  (2)  army  and  navy; (3)  state  and 
county  buildings;  (4)  public  utilities;  (5)  retail 
dealers;  (6)  manufacturing  plants  on  the  present 
preferred  list;  (7)  manufacturing  plants  not  on  the 
present  preferred  list. 

The  Fuel  Administration  has  compiled  a  complete 
list  of  all  bituminous  consumers  in  the  United 
States  except  householders  in  the  sections  where 
soft  coal  is  sold  for  domestic  use.  Each  consumer 
listed  will  be  classified  under  one  of  the  seven  gen¬ 
eral  sub-divisions.  Those  in  the  first  six  classes 
will  receive  all  the  coal  they  actually  require,  with 
a  narrow  margin  of  safety  to  be  kept  in  reserve. 
Consumers  in  Class  7  will  be  compelled  to  get  along 
with  the  supply  that  remains  after  the  requirements 
of  the  first  six  classes  have  been  taken  care  of. 
They  will  be  obliged  te  limit  their  consumption  in 
the  aggregate  to  the  extent  of  the  probable  1918 
shortage  of  bituminous,  which  is  estimated  at  about 
60,000.000  by  A.  W.  Calloway,  Director  of  Bitumi¬ 
nous  Coal  Distribution,  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration. 


James  P.  Walsh,  vice-president  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Coal  Co.,  was  among  the  visitors  at  the  Philadelphia 
convention,  although  having  only  recently  returned 
to  business  after  a  siege  of  two  weeks  in  a  hospital. 
He  was  warmly  greeted  by  his  many  friends  in  the 

trade.  - 

C.  W.  Mills,  president  of  the  Climax  Coal  Co., 
Land  Title  Building,  Philadelphia,  is  now  about  once 
more  after  his  recent  operation  for  appendicitis. 
He  was  suddenly  attacked  with  this  dread  complaint 
while  visiting  his  mining  operations. 


SAWARD’S  JOURNAL 
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The  Vital  Need  for  Conserving  Coal. 

In  No  Other  Way  Can  War  Needs  Be  Met. 

Fuel  Administration  Official  Says  that  Carrying  Out  of  Proposal  to  Cut  Off  Fuel  Supply  of 
So-Called  Non-Essential  Industries  Would  Bring  Disaster  at 
Home  and  Failure  in  the  War. 


From  address  of  P.  B.  Noyes,  Director,  Conservation 
Division,  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration,  at  Chicago  con¬ 
vention  of  International  Railway  Fuel  Association. 


The  Fuel  Administration  has  for  nearly  nine 
months  been  rounding  up,  as  it  were,  the  factors  of 
a  problem  absolutely  new  in  the  industrial  life  of 
America.  The  picture  is  now  complete.  The  gov¬ 
erning  factors  are  before  us.  Their  relations  and 
inter-relations  have  been  clearly  determined.  The 
solution,  however,  of  the  war  fuel  problem  is  a  task 
quite  beyond  the  power  of  any  administration  or  ad¬ 
ministrator.  It  lies  in  the  hands  of  a  thousand 
agencies  and  millions  of  men.  It  is  because  the  men 
gathered  here  can  do  more  to  help  the  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration  serve  the  war  than  any  similar  group 
in  the  country  that  Mr.  Garfield  has  taken  such  a 
keen  interest  in  this  convention. 

The  coal  supply  is  short.  Last  winter  it  was  short 
and  the  immense  new  requirements  for  war  pur¬ 
poses  threaten  to  make  it  shorter  still' the  coming 
winter.  The  mines,  which  must  get  out  the  coal, 
and  the  railroads,  which  must  carry  it,  were  pressed 
nearly  to  their  limit  before  the  war.  They,  cannot 
take  on  200, 000, OCX)  tons  of  additional  production. 
Fix  your  minds  on  what  you  know  of  the  bur¬ 
dened  condition  of  the  leading  railways  fhree  years 
ago.  Add  to  this  the  tremendous  burden  of  war 
supplies,  troop  transportation,  material  for  ship 
building,  and  food  for  our  Allies,  and  then  picture 
to  yourself  what  it  means  to  those  same  railways 
with  facilities  little,  if  any,  greater  than  three  years 
ago,  to  provide  transportation  for  200,000,000  addi¬ 
tional  tons  of  coal. 

Conceiv-e  of  this  increase  as  sixteen  solid  trains  of- 
gondola  cars  filling  sixteen  tracks  from  New  York 
to  San  Francisco.  A  veritable  freight  yard  filled 
with  coal  cars  extending  the  breadth  of  this  conti¬ 
nent.  And  this  represents  only  the  increase  of  coal 
transportation  demanded  of  the  railroads.  All  of 
those  four  million  cars  must  be  switched  in  and  out 
and  carried  hundreds  of  miles  by  our  already  bur¬ 
dened  transportation  system  if  war  demands  are  to 
be  met  and  the  usual  industrial  life  of  the  country 
be  at  all  preserved. 

The  coal  business  is  in  physical  proportions  so 
far  beyond  any  other  business  in  the  country  that 
emergency  remedies  which  can  be  successfully  ap¬ 
plied  in  any  of  the  others  will  hardly  make  a  dent 
in  the  coal  shortage. 

And  yet,  the  success  of  the  war  is  likely  to  de¬ 
pend  just  on  this  supply  of  coal.  Coal  to  manufac¬ 
ture  supplies  and  ammunition  on  a  greater  scale 
than  Germany  and  coal  to  transport  these  supplies 
and  transport  millions  of  men  both  in  this  country 
and  across  to  Europe,  is  the  first  essential  of  our 
success.  Behind  this  we  have  the  necessity  for  coal 
to  maintain  life  at  home,  to  preserve  our  economic 
system  and  keep  our  ordinary  industries  running 
and  keep  labor  employed. 

There  has  been  much  talk  of  shutting  down  “non- 
essential”  industries,  but  a  little  investigation  shows 
that  only  a  short  distance  down  this  road  lies  finan¬ 
cial  ruin  and  unemployment  of  labor  on  a  scale 
which  would  bring  disaster  at  home  and  failure  in 
war. 

I  am  inclined  to  talk  of  these  so-called  non-essen¬ 
tial  industries  because  during  the  past  year  so  much 
emphasis  has  been  put  upon  the  effect  of  a  coal 
shortage  on  war  supplies  and  so  little  upon  the 
bankruptcy  and  unemployment  sure  to  follow  any 
considerable  lack  of  fuel  for  the  non-war  industries. 

We  are  apt  to  forget  that  what  are  now  called  the 
non-essential  industries  are  the  absolutely  essential 
industries  of  peace  times.  They  are  more  than  that 


— they  are,  even  in  war  times,  the  essential  means 
for  life  and  happiness  to  a  very  large  portion  of 
our  population.  At  least  twenty  billion  dollars  of 
capital  is  invested  in  legitimate  manufacturing  en¬ 
terprises  producing  goods  not  strictly  needed  for 
the  war.  Ten  million  men  support  their  families 
from  the  work  they  do  in  these  factories. 

Whenever  war  industries  are  threatened  with  a 
coal  shortage,  unthinking  people  light-heartedly 
suggest  the  cutting  off  of  non-essential  industries. 
Last  fall  lists  were  repeatedly  suggested  by  respon¬ 
sible  people  for  cutting  off  as  “non-essentials.”  It 
only  required  a  cursory  examination  of  this  list  of 
industries  to  find  that  they  involved  the  happiness 
of  a  tremendous  proportion  of  our  working  popula¬ 
tion;  that  cutting  off  their  fuel  supply  meant  bank¬ 
ruptcy  on  a  scale  which  would  precipitate  the  great¬ 
est  panic  ever  seen  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
sudden  and  forcible  unemployment  of  at  least  five 
million  men.  It  was  thought  by  some  a  sufficient 
answer  to  suggest  the  need  of  men  for  war  work. 
You  know,  and  I  know,  that  the  shifting  of  work¬ 
men  from  one  business  to  another  is  a  difficult  and 
slow  process.  We  know  that  a  majority  of  the 
workmen  thrown  out  by  such  a  sudden  shutdown  of 
industry  would  not  get  employment.  Such  read¬ 
justment  of  employment  would  affect  only  a  smail 
fraction  of  the  workers.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
employees  in  every  factory  are  not  migratory.  They 
own  homes.  The  have  lived  in  the  same  place  all 
their  lives.  They  would  starve  there  rather  than 
move.  They  do  not  know  where  to  go  for  work, 
even  if  they  are  willing,  and  no  power  on  earth 
could  arrange  new  places  for  five  million  men  in 
time  to  prevent  not  only  hardship  and  misery  but 
possibly  riots  and  bloodshed. 

All  responsible  agents  of  the  Government  now 
realize  that  keeping  labor  reasonably  employed  and 
only  taking  it  away  from  non-war  work  as  fast  as 
it  can  be  employed  on  war  work,  is  nearly  as  im¬ 
portant  for  success  in  this  war  as  the  manufacture 
of  munitions  and  ships.  Granted  that  we  must  have 
100  per  cent,  fuel  for  munitions  and  ships.  We  shall 
fail  as  a  Nation  if  we  do  not  provide  this  without 
a  complete  breakdown  of  our  industrial  system. 

Here  is  a  new  aspect  of  fuel  economy.  You  have 
been  often  told  how  a  shovelful  of  coal  saved  means 
more  guns  and  more  ships  and  more  supplies  for 
our  soldiers.  'Have  you  realized  that  the  only  hope 
of  keeping  our  other  industries  going  and  the  great 
working  population  of  the  country  prosperous  and 
happy  lies  in  a  greater  production  of  coal  than 
seems  at  this  time  possible,  or  in  a  saving  of  coal 
not  wasted  by  carelessness? 

Fuel  is  a  small  part  of  the  raw  material  of  most 
manufacturing  institutions.  The  fuel  expense  in 
most  highly  organized  industries  is  little  over  1  per 
cent,  of  the  total  cost  of  the  goods.  On  the  other 
hand,  this  1  per  cent,  is  absolutely  vital.  Without 
it  the  factory  closes.  The  other  99  per  cent,  are 
useless.  We  are  called  upon  to  view  a  ton  of  coal 
as  equal  to  five  or  six  hundred  pounds  of  ship 
plates  or  shells,  but  every  ton  of  coal  saved  for  our 
factories  means  the  employment  or  non-employment 
of  a  hundred  men. 

This  is  the  new  idea  I  wish  to  bring  you  today. 
That  over  and  beyond  the  desperate  need  of  coal  for 
war  purposes  lies  an  equally  desperate  need  of  coal 
to  preserve  the  lives  and  happiness  of  the  popula¬ 
tion.  The  threatened  shortage  of  coal  can  easily 
mean  unemployment  and  financial  ruin. 

Those  of  you  here  who  produce  coal  should  real¬ 
ize  that  every  extra  ton  you  take  out  of  the  mine  is 
likely  to  keep  a  hundred  extra  workmen  from  idle¬ 
ness,  and  you  who  are  responsible  for  consuming  the 
coal,  can  enjoy  the  thought,  when  faithfulness  and 
care  have  saved  a  ton,  that  you  have  thereby  made 


a  hundred  families  happy.  If  you  remember  that 
railway  locomotives  burn*'  more  than  a  quarter  of 
all  the  coal  mined  in  the  country,  you  will  not  ac¬ 
cuse  me  of  exaggeration  when  I  say  that  it  is  in 
your  power  and  in  the  power  of  the  railway  firemen 
and  the  organization  with  which  he  works  to  save 
enough  coal  to  turn  threatened  national  disaster  into 
national  prosperity. 

Fuel  economy  on  a  scale  which  will  really  save 
the  country  from  industrial  disaster  demands  first, 
a  study  of  methods  and,  second,  a  willingness  to 
take  pains.  I  will  not  take  up  your  time  with  ama¬ 
teur  discussion  of  methods.  The  new  department 
of  the  Railway  Administration  under  the  leadership 
of  Mr.  McAuliffe  will  make  an  intensive  study  of 
this  subject  and  a  campaign  of  information.  I  am 
especially  interested  myself  today  in  getting  through 
to  you  the  full  significance  in  this  crisis  of  every 
man’s  “doing  his  best.” 


Reading’s  Bituminous  Shipments. 

‘  Bituminous  coal  tonnage  of  the  Philadelphia  & 
Reading  Ry.  Co.  for  three  months,  1918  and  three 
years  previous,  is  shown  as  follows,  in  gross  tons : 

Month  1915  1916  1917  1918 

January  ....1,295,959  1,717,182  1,684,202  1,400,157 
February  ...1,137,983  1,696,357  1,327,151  1,362,702 

March  . 1,405,337  1,718,270  1,790,199  1,940,911 

Total  . 3,839,279  5,131,809  4,801,552  4,703,770 

Shipments  during  March  increased  150,712  tons, 
or  8.4  per  cent.,  compared  with  same  month  last 
year,  while  for  the  three  months  ended  March  31 
there  was  a  decrease  of  97,782  tons,  or  2.0  per  cent. 

It  is  perhaps  generally  understood  that  no  bitumin¬ 
ous  tonnage  originates  on  the  lines  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  &  Reading  Ry.  The  figures  specified  above  em¬ 
brace  tonnage  received  from  connecting  lines  such 
as  the  New  York  Central,  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  West¬ 
ern  Maryland  and  the  Pennsylvania,  including  ton¬ 
nage  indirectly  received,  as  that  from  the  B.,  R.  &  P. 


Few  Goal  Profiteers. 

Johnstown  Tribune. 

Several  Pittsburgh  coal  brokers  have  felt  the 
heavy  hand  of  the  Federal  law  for  violations  of  the 
order  regulating  sales  prices.  The  plea  of  not  under¬ 
standing  the  law  did  not  avail  to  prevent  heavy 
fines  being  administered.  Several  other  coal  brokers 
and  operators  have  been  presented  by  the  Federal 
grand  jury  for  similar  offenses. 

While  a  few  men  in  the  coal  business  have  vio¬ 
lated  the  law  and  have  profiteered,  there  has  been 
a  very  general  compliance  with  the  drastic  rules  and 
regulations  laid  down.  In  the  face  of  a  great  de¬ 
mand  for  coal,  with  consumers  willing  to  give  almost 
any  price,  the  temptation  to  reap  large  profits  is 
always  present.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  coal  men 
of  the  State  that  they  have  resisted  this  temptation 
and  have  given  very  general  support  to  the  Fuel 
Administration,  notwithstanding  some  rather  incon¬ 
gruous  regulations  and  conditions  imposed. 


Friends  Far  and  Near. 

It  has  been  very  gratifying  to  us  to  note  the  re¬ 
sponses  from  the  smaller  towns.  Not  only  the  coal 
men  in  the  larger  cities  with  whom  we  have  come  in 
personal  contact  these  many  years  past  have  rallied  to 
our  support,  but  the  country  trade,  who  know  of  our 
work  only  by  evidence  of  the  printed  page,  have  been 
most  kind  in  their  references  to  our  new  enterprise, 
and  in  sending  in  orders  and  checks.  In  this  con¬ 
nection  might  say  that  orders  and  checks  received 
even  before  the  first  issue  of  our  paper  showed,  well 
in  advance,  the  degree  of  confidence  prevailing.  It 
might  be  said  that  material  assistance  has  come  to 
hand  in  other  forms  also,  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
case  of  the  up-State  dealer  who  volunteered  to  send 
us  files  of  the  other  paper.  “As  you  had  to  leave  in 
a  hurry  these  may  be  of  value  to  you,”  he  wrote. 
Such  evidences  of  appreciation  are  very  gratifying. 

The  speed-wheel  must  be  attached  to  the  axle  of 
accuracy  or  it  won’t  get  anywhere. 
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Safety  Lamps  Discussed. 


Mining  Men  Consider  Merits  of  Oil  and 
Electric  Types. 

A  meeting  of  the  Coal  Mine  Inspectors’  Com¬ 
mittee,  representing  insurance  companies  interested 
in  mining  insurance,  was  held  on  May  23rd  in  the 
office  of  the  Supervisor  of  Coal  Mine  Schedule  Rat¬ 
ing  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.  As  a  number  of  matters 
of  importance  were  to  be  considered,  with  special 
reference  to  the  adjustment  of  insurance  rates,  an 
invitation  was  extended  to  J.  W.  Paul  of  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Mines,  Seward  E.  Button  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Department  of  Mines,  and  a  number  of 
inspectors  of  the  anthracite  and  bituminous  regions. 
Herbert  M.  Wilson,  representing  the  Associated 
Insurance  Companies,  and  E.  W.  Downey,  Special 
Insurance  Agent  of  the  State,  were  also  present. 

The  subject  of  the  relative  safety  of  electric 
cap  lamps  and  approved  flame  safety  lamps  in  the 
coal  mines  of  the  State  was  first  discussed.  It  was 
contended  by  Mr.  Wilson  that  the  electric  lamp 
was  the  safest  as  well  as  the  best  light  giver  that 
had  been  invented  for  use  in  coal  mines.  He  pro¬ 
duced  statistics  to  show  that  the  rate  of  accidents 
during  a  period  of  five  years  had  been  considerably 
reduced  owing  to  the  introduction  of  electric  lamps. 

The  lamp  unquestionably  is  perfectly  safe  as  far 
as  the  ignition  of  gas  is  concerned.  This  judgment 
was  confirmed  by  Mr.  Paul,  who  told  of  the  many 
experiments  that  had  been  made  with  the  electric 
lamp  to  test  its  safety.  He  stated  that  although  the 
bulbs  had  been  broken  and  the  lamps  torn  apart  in 
various  ways  in  mines  containing  explosive  gas  and 
dust,  no  explosion  had  resulted.  The  safety  flame 
lamp,  it  is  true,  is  perfectly  safe  when  properly 
assembled,  but  if  not  properly  assembled  and  care¬ 
fully  handled  there  is  always  the  possibility  present 
that  the  flame  will  ignite  gas. 

Electric  Lamps  Gaining  Popularity. 

The  advantages  of  the  electric  lamp  seem  to  be 
appreciated  by  operators,  as  they  are  rapidly  being 
placed  in  mines  by  the  thousands.  The  miners  like 
them  because  of  the  efficiency  of  the  light,  by 
which  they  are  enabled  to  produce  a  greater  quan¬ 
tity  of  coal  in  a  given  time.  In  gaseous  mines, 
however,  both  lamps  are  required  by  law,  as  the 
electric  lamp,  while  advantageous  in  many  respects, 
will  not  detect  the  presence  of  gas  and  therefore 
the  oil  flame  lamp  is  a  necessity. 

In  many  mines  it  is  the  custom  for  the  miner 
to  use  the  oil  lamp  and  his  helper  to  use  the 
electric  lamp.  In  that  way  the  benefit  is  fully  de¬ 
rived  from  both  lights,  the  work  is  expedited  and 
at  the  same  time  the  necessary  precaution  against 
gas  is  obtained.  It  has  been  found  in  practice, 
however,  that  one  man  will  not  use  both  lamps. 
It  is  a  hardship  he  resents,  and  therefore  in  mines 
where  gas  is  generated,  and  the  use  of  electric 
lamps  is  desirable,  arrangements  are  made  to  have 
certain  men  use  the  one  light  and  other  workers 
use  the  other  light,  as  stated  above. 

The  question  as  to  what  constitutes  a  non-gaseous 
mine  was  considered  and  the  conclusion  was  reached 
that  a  non-gaseous  mine,  according  to  the  law,  is 
one  in  which  no  gas  had  been  detected  by  an 
approved  safety  lamp  for  a  period  of  one  year. 
It  was  also  decided  that  a  section  of  a  gaseous  mine 
might  be  considered  as  non-gaseous  when  gas  could 
not  be  detected  therein  by  the  approved  safety  lamp 
or  by  chemical  apparatus. 


We  find  that  in  some  sections,  where  the  dealers 
have  been  known  as  close,  shrewd  buyers  in  the 
past,  they  have  difficulty  now  in  obtaining  tonnage. 
That  is  to  say,  a  little  more  difficulty  than  others 
have,  for  it  seems  to  be  hard  enough  in  all  direc¬ 
tions  to  get  coal.  The  point  is  that  they  have 
changed  about  so  much,  buying  from  this  one  and 
that  one,  that  no  wholesale  house  feels  under  obli¬ 
gations  to  supply  them.  This  is  an  unfortunate 
situation,  of  course,  and  illustrates  the  value  of  es¬ 
tablishing  good  coal  trade  connections. 

There  is  no  fool  like  an  educated  one. 


Expect  Good  to  Come  of  Chicago  Convention. 

Railroad  Men  Impressed  by  Pleas  of  Prominent  Speakers  to  Use  I  heir  Best  Efforts  to 

Save  Coal  and  Increase  Efficiency. 


Far-reaching  results  are  predicted  from  the  gath¬ 
ering  of  1,500  railway  men  in  a  national  conference 
on  the  coal  problem  on  the  occasion  of  the  annual 
convention  of  the  International  Railway  Fuel  Asso¬ 
ciation  which  was  held  in  Chicago  last  week. 

It  was  a  step  forward  in  the  Government  drive 
for  increased  production,  more  efficient  distribution 
and  extreme  economy  in  the  use  of  coal.  The 
U.  S.  Railroad  and  Fuel  Administrations  lent  their 
aid  toward  bringing  the  delegates  together,  and 
preparing  the  programme  of  speeches.  Seldom  has 
so  large  a  gathering  shown  such  attentive  interest 
in  the  papers.  Each  day  the  big  opera  house  was 
filled  when  the  chairman’s  gavel  fell,  and  there  was 
seldom  a  vacant  seat  on  the  first  floor  or  first 
balcony. 

The  points  impressed  upon  the  railroad  men, 
who  were  chiefly  operating  officials,  were  that  every 
device  to  save  coal  which  the  railroads  can  use  must 
be  put  into  service  this  year,  and  the  co-operation 
of  every  employe  to  that  end  is  a  patriotic  duty. 
Also,  that  railroad  efficiency  controls  mining  output 
because  mines  cannot  be  worked  without  cars,  and 
that  equipment,  in  spite  of  the  zoning  system,  will  be 
scarcer  than  ever,  and  must  be  used  to  the  utmost. 

While  the  railroad  men  pledged  their  greatest 
efforts  in  these  directions,  they  took  a  dig  at  the 
coal  miners  and  operators  on  the  subject  of  adul¬ 
terations,  and  demanded  that  the  coa-l  be  better 
cleaned  at  the  mines.  Increased  output  was  declared 
by  several  speakers  to  have  been  accompanied  by 
an  undue  proportion  of  waste  matter. 

Dr.  Harry  A.  Garfield  was  unable  to  be  present, 
but  P.  B.  Noyes,  Director  of  the  Conservation  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Fuel  Administration,  attended  and  de¬ 
livered  the  speech  which  to  laymen  was  the  most 
interesting  one  of  the  convention  because  of  the 
whole-souled  way  in  which  he  laid  the  ghost  of 
coal  rationing  to  “non-essential  industries,”  which 
has  been  stalking  about  the  country  for  many 
months. 

Economy  and  Waste. 

E.  W.  Pratt,  president  of  the  International  Rail¬ 
way  Fuel  Association,  sounded  the  keynote  of 
economy  in  his  opening  address.  Robert  Quayle, 
general  superintendent  of  motive  power  and  equip¬ 
ment  for  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railway, 
estimated  that  in  1917  the  railroads  9f  the  country 
consumed  approximately  175,000,000  tons  of  coal, 
valued  at  $437,500,000,  and  that  with  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  every  individual  they  can  save  ten  per  cent, 
of  it  in  1918.  He  proceeded  to  show  what  each 
grade  in  the  railway  organization  should  do  to  ac¬ 
complish  this.  Mr.  Pratt  handed  this  boquet  to  the 
coal  miners  and  operators,  after  pointing  out  the 
railroad  men's  duty : 

“It  is  stated  that  in  1917  50,000,000  tons  more  coal 
was  mined  in  this  country  than  the  year  before  we 
entered  the  war.  That  sounds  good,  but  let  us  con¬ 
sider  the  facts.  Experts  calculate  that  there  was 
enough  slate,  bone  and  dirt  in  the  650,000,000  tons 
of  coal  mined  in  1917  to  nearly  offset  the  apparent 
increase  of  50,000,000  tons.  In  other  words  this 
increase  was  not  in  combustibles,  but  in  noncom¬ 
bustibles,  and  if  so  there  is  no  difficulty  in  figuring 
out  what  this  means. 

“It  means  that  it  took  1,000,000,000  more  coal 
cars  to  haul  this  50,000,000  tons  of  slate  and  rock 
from  the  mines  to  the  users,  a  tremendous  loss  in 
economical  firing  due  to  ashes  and  clinkers  and 
another  million  cars  of  their  equivalent  to  haul 
them  away.” 

Thomas  Britt,  general  fuel  agent  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  gave  strong  support  to  Mr.  Pratt’s 
complaint.  He  described  how  Canada  by  extreme 
economy,  by  the  most  efficient  devices,  and  by  using 
wood  and  other  substitutes,  was  attacking  the  job 
of  making  up  a  deficit  of  50,000,000  tons  in  its  coal 
supply,  then  added : 

“I  might  earnestly  ask  in  exchange  for  our  share 
in  this  worthy  enterprise  that  our  railroads  be  not 


overburdened  any  longer  with  a  lot  of  foreign  mat- 
aer  under  the  guise  of  coal.  I  myself  have  found 
it  necessary  to  have  whole  carloads  of  this  extran¬ 
eous  matter  dumped  into  the  ditch,  it  being  abso¬ 
lutely  worthless  for  any  fuel  purpose.  There  is 
certainly  no  economy  there.  The  situation  is  infi¬ 
nitely  worse  if  such  matter  finds  its  way  into  ships 
bunkers,  transports  especially,  for  then  the  lives  of 
thousands  are  placed  in  needless  jeopardy.  A  rem¬ 
edy  must  be  found  for  all  this  and  I  have  no  doubt 
the  government  will  insist  upon  the  proper  cleaning 
of  coal  at  the  mines.” 

Full-Time  Work  Essential. 

John  P.  White,  former  president  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  now  labor  advisor  to 
the  United  States  Fuel  Administration,  came  back 
at  the  railroads,  declaring  the  miners  were  willing 
to  do  their  part,  and  that  at  no  time  in  the  history 
of  the  industry  had  such  peace  prevailed  in  the 
relations  between  the  operators  and  men. 

“There  are  upwards  of  700,000  men  employed  in 
and  around  the  coal  mines,”  he  said.  “If  this 
vast  army  could  be  employed  steadily  the  year 
around,  we  would  hear  very  little  complaint  about 
fuel  famine.” 

“The  individual .  output  of  the  American  miner 
is  more  than  that  of  the  coal  miner  of  any  other 
country.  The  coal  operators  should  see  that  an 
individual  working  place  is  ready  for  the  miner 
so  he  may  load  his  day’s  output  of  clean  marketable 
coal;  the  railroad  should  endeaver  to  see  that  the 
cars  which  are  promised  are  at  the  mines;  and  the 
can  miner  can  afford  to  relax  those  rules  which  in 
normal  times  he  feels  justified  in  maintaining  and 
take  into  consideration  that  we  are  now  engaged  in 
the  greatest  war  in  the  history  of  mankind.” 

The  operators’  side  of  the  coal  problem  was  ably 
presented  by  Harry  N.  Taylor,  vice-president  of  the 
Central  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Kansas  City,  who  spoke 
on  “What  the  Coal  Operator  Can  Do  to  Help  Win 
the  War.”  He  said  the  operators  throve  on  diffi¬ 
culties  ;  the  lean  years  of  the  past  having  made  them 
accustomed  to  adverse  conditions  and  skilled  in 
surmounting  them.  / 

Claxton  E.  Allen,  Deputy  Fuel  Administrator  for 
Illinois,  read  an  interesting  paper  on  the  trials  of  a 
fuel  administrator,  giving  in  some  detail  an  account 
of  the  difficulties  found  in  setting  aside  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  and  teaching 
coal  dealers  how  to  do  business  on  the  new  basis. 


Receipts  of  Coal  at  Boston. 

Receipts  of  coal  at  Boston,  as  reported  by  the 
Fuel  Administrator’s  office,  in  net  tons,  for  April 
and  four  months,  was  as  follows : 


April. 

ANTHRACITE. 

1918. 

1917. 

1916. 

By  water . 

113,182 

148,064 

199,652 

By  rail  . 

26,047 

13,824 

25,646 

Total . 

139,229 

161,888 

225,298 

Four  Months. 

By  water  . 

319,240 

506,779 

570,030 

By  rail  . 

148,314 

87,383 

124,007 

Total . 

. .  467,554 

594,162 

694,037 

BITUMINOUS. 

April. 

By  water,  domestic 

. . .  477,616 

487,102 

510,737 

By  water,  foreign 

30,308 

48,088 

By  rail  . 

15,534 

3,504 

6,496 

Total . 

. .  493,150 

520,914 

565,321 

Four  months. 

By  water,  domestic 

. .  1,732,294 

1.818,795 

1,905.569 

By  water,  foreign. 

59,611 

114,288 

174,724 

By  rail  . 

30,870 

83,719 

42,480 

Total . 

. .  1,822,775 

2,016.802 

2,122,773 

JOBBERS!  GET  OFF  AT  BUFFALO  NEXT 
TUESDAY. 
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Anthracite  and  Bituminous  Prices  in  Eastern  Trade. 

Government  Anthracite  Prices — Company 


White  Ash. 


Mines. 

F.  o.  b.  New  York 
lower  ports. 

Broken  . 

.  $4.90 

$6.50 

Egg  . 

.  4.50 

6.10 

Stove  . 

.  4.75 

6.35 

Chestnut  . 

.  4.85 

6.45 

Pea  . 

.  3.45 

4.90 

Buckwheat  . . . . 

.  3.15* 

4.60* 

Rice  . 

.  2.65* 

4.10* 

Barley  . 

.  2.15* 

3.60* 

•Price  not  fixed  by  Government. 


RedAsh.  _ LykensValley. 


F.  o.  b.  New  York 

r 

F.  o.  b.  New  York 

Mines. 

lower  ports. 

Mines. 

lower  ports. 

$5.10 

$6.70 

$5.35 

$6.95 

4.70 

6.30 

4.95 

6.55 

4.95 

6.55 

5.35 

6.95 

4.95 

6.55 

5.35 

6.95 

3.55 

5.00 

3.80 

5.25 

Government  Anthracite  Prices — Individual 


White  Ash. 


A. 


r 

F.  o.  b.  New  York 

Mines. 

lower  ports. 

Broken  . 

.  $5.65 

$7.25 

Egg  . 

.  5.25 

6.85 

Stove  . 

.  5.50 

7.10 

Chestnut  . 

.  5.60 

7.20 

Pea  . 

.  4.20 

5.65 

Buckwheat  .... 

.  4.15* 

5.60* 

Rice  . 

.  3.35* 

4.80* 

Barley . 

.  2.35* 

3.80* 

Red  Ash. 

A 

Lykens  Valley. 

F.  o.  b.  New  York 

r 

F.  o.  b.  New  York 

Mines. 

lower  ports. 

Mines. 

lower  ports. 

$5.85 

$7.45 

$6.10 

$7.70 

5.45 

7.05 

5.70 

7.30 

5.70 

7.30 

6.10 

7.70 

5.70 

7.30 

6.10 

7.70 

4.30 

5.75 

4.55 

6.00 

•Price  not  fixed  by  Government. 

The  above  tidewater  prices  of  Company  Individual  coal  include  a  five-cent  pier  screening  charge  in  the  case  of  chestnut 
and  larger  sizes,  but  are  exclusive  of  the  three  per  cent,  war  freight  tax. 

Prices  at  the  upper  ports  in  New  York  harbor  are  five  cents  higher  than  at  the  lower  ports  by  reason  of  higher  freight 

rate. 


Government  Bituminous  Prices — New  York  Market 


Producing  Regions. 

Clearfield,  Cambria,  Somerset,  Huntingdon,  Indiana,  etc 

Georges  Creek,  Upper  Potomac,  etc . 

Pittsburgh,  Westmoreland,  Connellsville,  etc . 

Fairmont-Clarksburg  district . 


Producing  Regions. 

Clearfield,  Cambria,  Somerset,  Huntingdon,  Indiana,  etc. 

Georges  Creek,  Upper  Potomac,  etc . 

Pittsburgh,  Westmoreland,  Connellsville,  etc . 

Fairmont-Clarksburg,  etc . 


F.  o.  b.  Mines. 

A 

Screened. 

Mine-run. 

Slack. 

(gross) 

(gross) 

(gross) 

.  $3.30 

$3.30 

$3.30 

.  3.36 

3.08 

2.80 

.  2.91 

2.63 

2.35 

.  3.08 

2.80 

2.52 

F. 

• 

o.  b.  New  York  Harbor  Piers. 

Screened. 

Mine-run. 

Slack. 

(gross) 

(gross) 

(gross) 

.  $4.95 

$4.95 

$4.95 

.  5.01 

4.73 

4.45 

.  4.81 

4.53 

4.25 

.  4.98 

4.70 

4.42 

The  above  prices  are  exclusive  of  the  three  per  cent,  war  freight  tax.  > 

Coal  sold  in  the  offshore  export  trade  (as  distinguished  from  the  Canadian  evnm-r  ic  .  - 

advance  of  $1.35  per  net  ton.  or  $1.51  per  gross,  as  is  also  tondage  supplfed  for  foreign  hunger  ’purposes.1  ‘°  3  maX'mUm 


Coastwise  Coal  Freights. 

Maximum  barge  rates  from  New  York  to  Sound 
ports  and  beyond  have  been  established  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  basis  by  voluntary  agreement  of  the  boat 
owners,  with  the  approval  of  the  U.  S.  Shipping 
Board:  Bridgeport,  75  cents;  New  Haven,  75  cents; 
New  London,  $1.25;  Providence,  $1.75;  New  Bed¬ 
ford,  $2;  Boston,  $2.50;  Providence,  $2.75;  Portland, 
$2.75. 

The  Shipping  Board  has  fixed  $2.50  as  the  rate 
from  Hampton  Roads  and  Philadelphia  to  Boston  for 
steamers  of  2,500  tons  deadweight  capacity  and  over. 
To  other  New  England  ports  the  authorized  maxi¬ 
mum  rates  are  as  follows:  Portland,  $2.65;  Ports¬ 
mouth,  $2.60 ;  Searsport,  $3 ;  Providence,  $2.25.  A 
15-cent  advance  on  these  rates  is  permitted  from 
Baltimore. 

There  is  no  fixed  price  for  steamers  under  2,500 
tons,  nor  on  barges  out  of  Hampton  Roads.  The 
going  rates  on  barges  are  about  $3.50  Norfolk  to 
Boston  and  $3  to  Sound  ports. 

The  present  market  rate  on  anthracite  shipments 
in  sailing  vessels  from  New  York  to  the  Maritime 
Provinces  is  around  $6  to  Halifax  and  St-  John, 
and  as  high  as  $7  to  some  of  the  smaller  ports. 


Detroit  has  in  hand  one  of  the  biggest  replacement 
problems  faced  by  any  city.  Under  Government  or¬ 
ders,  a  new  supply  must  be  found  to  offset  the  million 
and  a  quarter  tons  of  smokeless,  coke  and  anthracite 
diverted  in  other  directions.  So,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  dealers  have  quite  a  problem  on  hand. 


Increase  in  Mines  on  Coal  &  Coke  Ry. 

Charleston,  W.  Va.,  May  30. — Up.until  a  year  ago 
there  were  not  more  than  25  or  30  coal  Operations 
on  the  Coal  &  Coke  Ry.  During  the  last  12  months, 
as  an  illustration  of  how  rapidly  development  has 
proceeded  in  the  State,  the  number  of  mines  has 
increased  about  200  per  cent,  there  being  today  not 
less  than  75  or  80  companies  operating  along  the 
line  of  the  Coal  &  Coke  between  Elkins  and  Charles¬ 
ton — a  distance  of  175  miles. 

By  building  a  cut-off  from  Adrian  Junction  on  the 
Coal  &  Coke,  to  Hampton  Junction  on  the  B.  &  O., 
2J4  miles  in  length,  a  long  up-grade  haul  over  the 
Coal  &  Coke  between  Adrian  Junction  and  Elkins 
has  been  made  unnecessary,  the  new  cut-off  affording 
a  connection  by  which  coal  may  be  shipped  to  Graf¬ 
ton  for  delivery  to  the  B.  &  6.  with  the  same  ex¬ 
penditure  of  time  and  power  required  to  reach  High 
Point  on  the  Coal  &  Coke. 


A  recent  survey  of  the  Detroit  situation  showed 
that  45  yards  in  that  city  had  on  hand  only  19,000 
tons  of  coal.  However,  the  industrial  coal  supply 
is  now  the  largest  ever  known  to  some  of  the  factors 
in  the  trade.  The  Ford  automobile  plant,  which 
uses  900  tons  of  coal  a  day,  has  75,000  tons  of  coal 
in  storage.  The  Dodge  Brothers  are  also  well  sup¬ 
plied.  The  latter,  we  hear,  was  the  only  large  plant 
which  got  through  the  past  winter  in  good  shape; 
due  largely,  it  is  said,  to  the  foresight  of  their  traffic 
manager,  A.  T.  Waterfall,  formerly  of  the  Board  of 
Commerce  of  Detroit,  who  made  arrangements  well 
in  advance. 


CONSOLIDATION’S  PLANS  APPROVED. 

Approval  of  the  new  policy  of  the  Consolidation 
Coal  Co.  in  permitting  its  miners  to  organize  and 
treat  with  the  company  in  the  adjustment  of  differ¬ 
ences  was  given  by  the  Central  West  Virginia  Coal 
Operators’  Association  and  the  plan  recommended 
to  the  operators  in  the  district  at  a  special  meeting 
of  the  association  recently  held  at  Fairmont,  which, 
because  of  the  importance  of  the  step  being  consid¬ 
ered  attracted  men  from  all  over  the  district,  and  was 
responsible  for  a  very  large  attendance,  at  least  60 
different  operations  producing  90  or  95  of  the  out¬ 
put  of  the  region  being  represented,  the  Consoli¬ 
dation,  the  Hutchinson,  the  Federal,  the  Elkins  C. 
&  C.,  the  West  Virginia  C.  &  C.,  the  Clarke,  the  Hite 
and  many  other  large  interests  being  represented  at 
the  meeting. 

It  is  proposed  under  the  plan  adopted  by  the  Con¬ 
solidation  to  let  each  plant  have  its  own  organization, 
to  be  represented  by  committees,  who  will  present 
such  grievances  as  may  arise  from  time  to  time  to 
representatives  of  the  company,  provision  also  being 
made  for  reference  to  a  general  umpire  of  such  diffi¬ 
culties  as  cannot  be  settled  in  the  manner  just  re¬ 
ferred  to. 

The  new  plan  being  somewhat  new  and  contrary  to 
the  previous  fixed  policy  of  some  of  the  operating 
companies  in  the  Fairmont  District  there  was  some 
uncertainty  and  a  little  opposition  to  opening  up  the 
Fairmont  fields  to  the  organization  under  what  is 
known  as  the  Colorado  Industrial  Plan  but  such  op¬ 
position  soon  evaporated  and  a  favorable  recommen¬ 
dation  made  to  all  the  coal  companies  in  the  district. 

Commenting  upon  the  action  taken  by  the  associa¬ 
tion,  its  secretary,  F.  J.  Pattson,  has  made  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statement : 

“A  meeting  of  the  coal  operators  of  the  Fairmont 
and  Clarksburg  fields  was  held  in  order  that  a  full 
understanding  might  be  had  of  the  plan  recently 
announced  by  the  Consolidation  Coal  Co. 

“This  meeting  demonstrated  beyond  any  doubt  that 
,  the  coal  operators  in  this  section  are  anxious  that 
the  working  conditions  of  their  men  be  the  best  and 
that  a  complete  understanding  exist,  and  further  a 
spirit  of  co-operation  prevailing  at  all  times,  all  of 
which  it  is  felt  is  very  necessary. 

“The  operators,  realizing  the  large  tonnage  of  coal 
that  must  be  provided  this  year,  are  determined  that 
nothing  shall  stand  in  the  way  of  bringing  this  about 
so  far  as  a  full  and  complete  understanding  is  con¬ 
cerned  between  them  and  their  men. 

“With  these  things  in  view,  it  was  unanimously 
•recommended  that  the  operators  in  this  section  adopt 
plans  similar  to  those  of  the  Consolidation  Coal  Co., 
to  meet  our  particular  needs  as  a  measure  to  aid  in 
the  winning  .of  the  war.’’ 

It  is  believed  that  the  recommendation  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Association  will  have  a  very  far  reaching  effect 
and  that  most  of  the  operators  in  the  Fairmont  Dis¬ 
trict  will  follow  the  example  of  the  Consolidation 
Coal  Co. 


New  Kentucky  Corporation. 

Detroit,  May  31. — Detroiters  are  prominent  as 
stockholders  in  the  Elkhorn  Coal  Co.,  lately  in¬ 
corporated  in  Lexington.  The  company  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  property  of  the  Detroit  Elk  Coal  Co. 
and  has  increased  the  capital  stock  from  $100,000 
to  $600,000.  The  Detroit  stockholders  include  A. 
L.  Mancourt,  C.  C.  Winters,  John  F.  Koenig  and 
A.  F.  Weast. 

The  purpose  of  the  company’s  incorporation  is 
described  as  to  develop  coal  and  mineral  rights  on 
its  holdings  and  build  and  extend  railroad  lines. 
The  property  acquired  is  said  to  comprise  several 
thousand  acres  of  valuable  coal,  timber  and  oil 
lands  in  eastern  Kentucky,  on  which  it  is  under¬ 
stood  development  work  will  be  started  at  once. 

R.  W.  E. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Southwestern  Inter¬ 
state  Coal  Operators’  Association,  will  be  held  at 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  June  11th. 


NATIONAL  COAL  JOBBERS’  ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y.,  JUNE  4th  AND 
5th. 
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What  the  Coal  Operator  Can  Do  to  Help  Win  the  War. 

Trained  by  Adversity  to  Overcome  Insuperable  Difficulties. 

His  Struggles  to  Make  Ends  Meet  in  Lean  Years  Have  Fitted  Him  to  Cope  Successfully  with  Problems  Forced  upon  Him  by 

Shortage  of  Cars  and  Labor. 


Address  of  Harry  N.  Ta^ 

It  is  a  keen  pleasure  to  be  able  to  meet  with  a  body 
of  men  who  are  so  closely  allied  with  the  coal  indus¬ 
try.  and  who  have  so  many  things  in  common,  who 
are  working  hand  in  hand  with  the  coal  operators  and 
the  Administration  in  their  effort  to  solve  this  great 
and  important  question  of  fuel  supply  and  distribu- 
tion. 

There  are  three  great  factors  concerned  in  this 
Question  any  one  of  which  can  render  helpless  the 
other  two— the  PRODUCER,  the  TRANSPORTER 
and  the  CONSUMER. 

The  producer  may  be  ready  to  ship  the  coal  and  the 
consumer  be  ready  to  take  it;  but  if  the  transporta¬ 
tion  is  lacking,  the  other  two  are  helpless.  The  rail¬ 
roads  act  in  a  dual  capacity  in  relation  to  the  fuel 
situation— they  are  both  transporters  and  consumers ; 
but  viewing  them  from  their  primary  standpoint- 
transporters— let  me  say  that  I  believe  no  body  of 
men  in  this  broad  land  of  ours  is  more  alive  to  the 
importance  of  the  great  work  before  them,  or  will 
more  patrioticaly  perform  their  duties,  than  the  great 
industrial  army  of  railroad  men. 

The  coal  operator,  whom  we  class  as  the  producer, 
is  passing  through  the  most  extraordinary  period  in 
the  history  of  his  industry.  He  is  confronted  with 
the  most  tremendous  task  of  supplying  an  ever-in¬ 
creasing  demand,  while  the  means  at  his  command 
are  being  constantly  curtailed  and  production  threat¬ 
ened.  His  men  are  being  enlisted  or  drafted  into  the 
army,  his  machinery  is  wearing  out  through  constant 
use  during  the  strenuous  year  just  passed,  and  there 
is  little  hope  of  replacement,  owing  to  the  heavy 
demand  made  on  all  machinery  manufacturers  for 
war  supplies.  To  secure  new  machinery  is  next  to 
impossible. 

“Do”  with  a  Capital  D. 

Kis  allies— the  railroads— are  also  being  called 
upon  to  move  an  extraordinary  tonnage  created  by 
war  demand,  which  taxes  them  beyond  their  power 
of  performance.  This  necessarily  hampers  the  coal 
operator,  through  lack  of  motive  power  and  shortage 
of  car  supply.  Surely  we  are  all  confronted  by  a 
great  task,  calling  for  determination  and  courage  if 
it  is  to  be  successfully  overcome;  but  that  is  just 
what  must  be  done.  Every  one  of  us  must  first 
think,  then  plan,  then  DO,  and  the  DO  must  be 
spelled  with  a  capital  D. 

I  have  been  connected  with  the  coal  industry  for 
more  than  thirty  years,  and  past  experience  teaches 
me  that  the  coal  man  is  at  his  best  in  times  of  stress. 
Trouble  does  not  discourage,  but  spurs  him  on  to 
greater  effort.  In  the  many  lean  years  of  the  past, 
most  coal  men  have  had  so  little  profit  in  their  busi¬ 
ness  that  they  have  been  forced  to  meet  many 
emergencies,  and  they  have  become  adept  at  turning 
corners  when  harassed  by  adverse  conditions,  so 
that  for  years  we  have  been  meeting  difficulties 
which  would  have  tried  the  courage  of  any  man ; 
but  this  very  condition  of  the  industry  has  fitted 
the  coal  operator  for  the  great  task  that  now  con¬ 
fronts  him. 

I  am  sure  the  coal  operators  can  be  counted  on 
to  do  their  full  share  of  patriotic  duty. 

Railroads’  Mounting  Costs. 

The  railroads,  the  second  link  in  the  problem,  have 
had  in  the  past  five  or  six  years  a  situation  very 
similar  to  that  of  the  coal  operator.  Constantly 
increasing  cost  of  labor,  material  and  supplies,  with 
no  means  at  their  command  to  increase  revenue  to 
meet  the  demands  made  upon  them,  they  have  fought 
manfully  against  these  adverse  conditions,  and  have 
done  wonders  with  the  resources  at  their  command. 
Now  that  the  extraordinary  demands  of  the  war 
necessities  are  forced  upon  them,  they  are  forced 
to  face  difficulties  seemingly  insurmountable. 

In  the  past  few  years  many  roads  have  been 
forced  into  actual  bankruptcy,  while  others  were 
forced  to  make  heavy  drafts  on  surplus  earned  in 
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the  past  to  provide  motive  power  and  cars  to  meet 
these  emergencies,  bor  years  the  big  shippers  of 
coal  have  done  all  they  could  to  aid  the  railroads,  by 
joint  appeal  to  get  permission  to  increase  rates,  so 
as  to  make  a  fair  return  for  service  rendered,  and 
to  provide  means  for  adequate  motive  power  and 
cars  to  properly  conduct  their  business.  This  was 
done,  not  because  the  coal  men  are  philanthropists, 
but  because  they  realized  that  unless  this  was  done 
they  would  pay  far  more  dearly  for  enforced  idle 
time  at  their  mines  for  lack  of  adequate  car  supply 
than  the  amount  they  would  pay  through  a  reason¬ 
able  advance  in  rates. 

The  demands  of  the  public  for  coal  supply  now  re¬ 
quires  steady  and  full  running  time  at  all  mines,  six 
days  per  week,  every  week  in  the  year. 

When  the  legislative  bodies  governing  railroad 
operations  finally  realized  the  true  situation,  and 
were  made  to  believe  what  the  railroad  managements 
had  been  saying  for  six  long  years,  a  change  in  con¬ 
ditions  hadsarisen,  which,  even  with  -increased  reve¬ 
nue,  made  it  almost  impossible  for  the  railroads  to 
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secure  the  necessary  equipment,  owing  to  congested 
conditions  in  all  manufacturing  establishments,  owing 
to  war  demands  and  priority  orders. 

So  much  for  links  one  and  two. 

The  Public’s  Responsibility. 

Link  number  three  in  the  problem,  The  Consumer. 
The  consumer  now  finds  the  situation  up  to  him, 
and  as  yet  only  a  comparatively  few  have  realized  the 
great  responsibility  resting  on  the  vast  consuming 
public,  if  the  plan  of  adequate  and  increased  produc¬ 
tion  is  to  become  a  reality  and  the  threatened  short¬ 
age  in  coal  supply  is  to  be  overcome. 

Although  the  figures  available  at  \\  ashington 
show  that  there  was  produced  in  the  year  1917,  in 
round  figures,  550,000,000  tons  of  bituminous  coal, 
while  the  largest  production  in  any  previous  year 
was  503.000,000  tons,  still  in  the  face  of  the  fact  of 
this  extraordinary  increase  in  production,  the  year 
1917  found  this  country  so  short  of  coal  that  even 
though  the  figures  showed  a  splendid  increase  the 
country  faced  an  actual  coal  famine.  Every  railroad, 
manufacturing  interest  and  individual  consumer  was 
brought  face  to  face  with  a  shortage  of  supply,  the 
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like"  of  which  was  never  before  experienced.  In 
ordinary  times,  this  great  increase  of  almost  50,- 
C00,000  tons  would  have  found  the  coal  industry 
demoralized  by  over-production,  while  the  actual 
condition  in  the  war  year  of  1917  found  us  destitute 
of  fuel  in  many  parts  of  this  broad  land  of  ours, 
found  our  war  preparations  hampered,  found  our 
railroads  and  manufacturing  plants  crippled,  and 
threatened  the  successful  outcome  of  the  war  for 
liberty  and  democracy  of  the  world. 

We  produced  a  surplus  of  coal,  but  found  the  coal 
bins  empty.  We  were  a  good  deal  in  the  position 
of  the  old  darkey  down  in  Georgia,  who  was  very 
fond  of  possum,  and  one  night  he  set  out  to  catch  a 
possum.  For  some  reason  he  was  unable  to  find  one 
in  the  early  hours  of  the  night ;  but  along  toward 
morning  he  was  successful  in  capturing  a  fine  young 
possum,  and  got  back  to  his  cabin  about  daylight. 
He  decided  it  might  be  just  as  well  to  eat  his  pos¬ 
sum  before  retiring,  and  then  go  to  his  bed  for 
slumber  after  his  night’s  work,  so  he  prepared  his 
possum  and  put  it  in  a  pan,  surrounded  by  sweet 
potatoes,  and  as  the  possum  began  to  cook  the  odor 
from  the  possum  and  the  warmth  from  the  stove 
had  its  effect  upon  the  old  negro,  until,  sitting  beside 
his  stove,  he  fell  into  deep  slumber. 

Apparent  Results  Deceptive. 

Another  darkey,  coming  by  the  cabin,  smelled  the 
possum,  saw  the  old  darkey  asleep,  slipped  up  to 
the  stove  and  opened  the  door.  The  possum  was 
just  reaching  the  final  stages  of  complete  preparation. 
He  could  not  resist  the  temptation,  he  saw  his  friend 
sound  asleep,  so  he  began  to  eat  the  possum,  and  ate 
every  bit  of  it.  He  took  the  bones  and  put  them  on 
a  plate  in  front  of  his  sleeping  friend.  He  dipped 
his  fingers  in  the  grease  and  rubbed  them  on  the 
fingers  of  his  friend,  and  rubbed  grease  on  his 
whiskers,  and  slipped  away.  .  When  the  old  darkey 
awakened  he  was  astounded  to  see  the  pile  of  bones 
on  the  plate  in  front  of  him,  and  to  see  the  grease 
on  his  fingers.  He  said :  “I  must  have  eat  him. 
There  are  the  bones  ;  here  is  the  grease  on  my  fingers 
and  grease  on  my  whiskers.  I  must  have  eat  him , 
but  I  declare  to  goodness  I  never  was  so  empty  after 
eating  a  possum  before  in  my  life.” 

Coal  was  the  mainspring  of  industry  in  peace 
times,  but  is  the  very  heart  and  sinews  of  the 
country’s  welfare  in  times  of  war. 

We  have  had  the  experience  of  1917  to  guide  us 
as  to  our  duties  and  necessities  for  1918.  We  know 
we  must  produce  50,000.000  additional  tons  of 
bituminous  coal  in  1918  over  and  above  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  1917,  if  we  are  to  meet  the  demands  and 
necessities  of  the  war. 

There  are  two  ways  by  which  the  threatened 
shortage  in  coal  supply  can  be  overcome :  First, ;  by 
increased  production ;  second,  by  conservation. 
Every  effort  is  being  put  forth  by  the  coal  operators 
and  the  miners’  organization,  the  individual  miner 
and  the  railroads  to  produce  the  maximun*  tonnage. 

The  records  of  production  as  reported  from 
Washington  from  week  to  week  since  January  first 
are  not  entirely  satisfactory.  One  week  we  show  a 
little  gain,  and  another  week  we  show  a  little  drop¬ 
ping  back’.  This  record,  so  far  this  year,  compared 
with  the  previous  year  on  the  whole  shows  a  little 
gain,  but  not  enough  to  spell  security. 

“How  Far  to  Memphis?” 

We  are  a  good  deal  in  the  shape  of  the  old  darkey 
who  was  driving  a  mule  along  the  road  when  he  saw 
a  lady  standing  in  front  of  her  house.  He  says: 
“Whoa,  Epbriam.  Lady,  can  you  tell  me  how  far 
it  is  into  Memphis?”  The  lady  said:  “I  think  from 
here  to  Memphis  is  just  about  11  miles.”  “Thank 
you.  lady.  Get  up,  Ephriam.” 

He  plodded  along  for  a  mile  or  so,  and  saw  a 
little  boy  standing  by  a  barn.  “W  hoa,  Ephriam. 
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Sonny,  can  you  tell  me  how  far  it  is  from  here  into 
the  city  of  Memphis?”  “My  father  says  from  this 
barn  into  Memphis  is  just  about  11  miles.”  “Thank 
you,  son.  Get  up,  Ephriam.” 

After  plodding  along  for  another  mile  or  so  he 
met  two  farmers  talking  at  a  cross-road.  “Whoa, 
Ephriam.  Gentlemen,  can  you  tell  me  how  far  it  is 
from  here  into  the  city  of  Memphis?”  “From  this 
cross-road  into  Memphis  is  just  about  11  miles.” 

“Get  up,  Ephriam;  I  guess  we  is  just  about  holding 
our  own.” 

We  can  make  a  splendid  inroad  into  the  shortage 
ahead  of  us  if  we  will  pay  special  attention  to  the 
conservation  of  coal,  and  conservation  must  be  called 
upon  to  a  greater  degree  this  year  than  ever  before, 
if  we  are  to  meet  the  war  necessities.  If  the  coal 
operator  will  see  to  it  that  the  miner  gives  him  clean 
coal,  and  if  the  miner  will  follow  out  his  patriotic 
duty  and  clean  the  coal,  as  he  should,  at  the  face,  by 
the  elimination  of  impurities,  we  will  relieve  the 
railroads  of  the  necessity  of  hauling  the  impurities, 
we  will  add  greater  efficiency  to  the  performance  of 
the  locomotive  power,  and  aid  in  the  movement  of 
trains.  Clean  coal  will  add  to  the  efficiency  of  every 
manufacturing  plant  and  every  warship  and  trans¬ 
port,  giving  more  speed  to  industry,  and  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  helping  win  the  war  by  adding 
efficiency  as  well  as  supply. 

By  eternally  trying  to  produce,  and  infernally  try¬ 
ing  to  conserve,  with  every  effort  we  have  within 
us  bent  toward  the  end  of  our  patriotic  duty,  with 
the  great  consuming  public  alive  to  the  real  situa¬ 
tion,  with  every  citizen  a  helper,  not  a  knocker,  we 
can  and  will  meet  this  great  necessity  of  coal  supply 
in  a  manner  that  will  leave  enough  coal  over  our  own 
requirements  to  ship  back  into  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  to  kindle  the  fire  to  finish  the  job  when  our 
boys  and  the  Allies  send  Kaiser  Bill  to  Hell. 


Retail  Prices  at  Watertown. 


Dealers’  Gross  Margin  Now  $2.25  Following 
Recent  25-Cent  Increase. 

Edward  N.  Smith,  Fuel  Administrator  of  Jefferson 
County,  New  York,  recently  issued  the  following 
order  regarding  retail  margins  at  Watertown  : 

The  coal  dealers  in  the  city  of  Watertown  are 
authorized  to  charge  a  gross  margin  which  shall  not 
exceed  $2.25  per  net  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  delivered 
into  customers’  bins;  provided  that  a  charge  of  35 
cents  may  be  made,  however,  when  the  coal  is  car¬ 
ried,  and  an  additional  charge  of  5  cents  for  each 
flight  of  stairs  up  which  the  coal  is  carried.  Coal 
sold  at  the  yard  without  delivery  shall  be  subject  to 
a  deduction  of  40  cents  per  net  ton  of  2,000  pounds.” 

This  is  an  increase  of  25  cents  a  ton  over  what 
was  previously  charged.  This  increase  is  based  upon 
the  cost  of  handling  coal  as  shown  by  the  affidavits 
of  the  coal  dealers  of  the  city,  checked  up  by  a  study 
of  the  gross  margins  charged  in  the  other  cities  of 
the  state,  and  particularly  the  gross  margins  charged 
in  surrounding  counties. 

The  evidence  submitted  by  the  Watertown  dealers 
shows  that  the  cost  of  handling  coal  for  the  year 
ending  April  1,  1918,  excluding  any  profit,  varied 
from  $1,973  to  $2.15  a  ton.  The  basis  of  adjustment 
was  the  ^west  cost  shown  by  any  dealer.  This 
dealer,  whose  cost  was  $1,973,  had  $100,000  invested 
in  his  plant,  and  earned  a  profit  of  .027  cents  a  ton 
delivered,  or  about  $1,000  on  an  investment  of  $100,- 
000.  This  was  more  than  wiped  out  by  the  fact  that 
up  to  the  first  of  February  so-called  independent  coal 
purchased  at  an  excess  of  95  cents  a  ton  above  the 
price  of  company  coal  was  sold  at  the  same  price  as 
company  coal. 


The  coal  companies  of  Hopkins  county,  Ky.,  con¬ 
tributed  their  entire  output  on  Monday,  May  27,  to- 
the  Red  Cross,  and  the  miners  employed  in  these 
mines  contributed  their  day’s  pay  to  the  same  cause. 
The  St.  Barnard  Coal  Co.  at  Earlington,  Ky.,  oper- 
""ten  mines  and  employs  in  the  neighborhood  of 
3J)00  miners.  I  here  are  four  mines  at  Madisonville, 
Ky.,  that  employ  more  than  1,000  men. 


Lnited  States  Railroad  Administration. 

Official  List  of  the  Division  and  Regional  Chiefs 
and  Assistants. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Official  Railway  Guide  for 
the  following  data  regarding  the  organization  of 
the  L  nited  States  Railroad  Administration : 

W.  G.  McAdoo,  Director  General  of  Railroads; 
Walker  D.  Hines,  Assistant  to  Director  General; 
Oscar  A.  Price,  Secretary  to  Director  General. 
Headquarters:  Interstate  Commerce  Building,  18th 
St.  and  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  N.  W.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Division  of  Law:  John  B.  Payne,  General  Counsel ; 
Nathan  Matthews,  Assistant  to  General  Counsel. 
Section  for  Protection  of  Railroad  Property,  P.  J. 
Doherty,  manager. 

Division  of  Finance  and  Purchases:  John  Skel¬ 
ton  Williams,  Director;  D.  C.  Porteous,  Assistant 
to  Director;  A.  D.  McDonald,  Acting  Treasurer. 
Finance  Section;  Advisory  Committee:  Franklin  Q. 
Brown,  Festus  J.  Wade,  Frederick  W.  Scott.  Pur¬ 
chasing  Section — Advisory  Committee:  Henry  B. 
Spencer,  Samuel  Porcher,  George  G.  Yeomans. 

Division  of  Capital  Expenditures :  Robert  S. 
Lovett,  Director;  E.  E.  Adams,  Assistant  to 
Director';  F.  W.  Sercombe,  Assistant  to  Director. 
Engineering  Committee,  New  York  City:  F.  L. 
Stuart,  chairman;  A.  C.  Shand,  H.  A.  Lane. 

Division  of  Transportation:  Carl  R.  Gray,  Di¬ 
rector;  W.  T.  Tyler,  Assistant  Director;  H.  T. 
Bentley,  Assistant  Director.  Car  Service  Section : 
W.  C.  Kendall.  Manager;  W.  L.  Barnes,  Assistant 
Manager;  E.  H.  De  Groot,  Jr.,  Assistant  Manager; 
A.  G.  Gutheim,  Assistant  Manager;  C.  B.  Phelps, 
Assistant  Manager ;  G.  F.  Richardson,  Assistant 
Manager;  J.  A.  Somerville,  Assistant  Manager. 
Locomotive  Section:  Frank  McManamy,  Manager. 
Safety  Section :  Hiram  W.  Belnap,  Manager. 
Marine  Section:  W.  H.  Pleasants.  Manager;  E.  J. 
Henry,  Assistant  Manager;  L.  J.  Spence,  Chairman, 
Coastwise  Steamship  Advisory  Committee.  Car 
Repair  Section:  J.  J.  Tatum,  Manager. 

Division  of  Traffic:  Edward  Chambers,  Director; 
C.  B.  Buxton,  Assistant  Director.  Freight  Section: 
R.  C.  Wright.  Passenger  Section :  Gerrit  Fort.  In¬ 
ternational  Traffic  Committee:  B.  L.  Winchell, 
Chairman;  T.  C.  Powell,  G.  F.  Randolph;  F.  m! 
Whittaker,  Co-operating  with  Fuel  Administration. 

Division  of  Labor :  W.  S.  Carter,  Director ;  J.  A. 
Franklin,  Assistant  to  Director.  Railway  Board  of 
Adjustment  No.  1:  Charles  P.  Neill,  chairman; 
L.  E.  Sheppard,  vice-chairman ;  F.  A.  Burgess,  W.  N. 
Doak,  J.  W.  Higgins,  Albert  Phillips,  John  G.  Wal- 
ber,  E.  T.  Whiter. 

Division  of  Public  Service  and  Accounting: 
Charles  A.  Prouty,  Director;  Luther  M.  Walter, 
Assistant  to  Director. 

Committee  on  Inland  and  Coastwise  Waterways : 
Major-General  W.  M.  Black.  Chairman;  Walter  S. 
Dickey,  G.  A.  Tomlinson,  Calvin  Tompkins,  M.  J. 
Sanders,  Gen.  Charles  Keller,  secretary. 

Railroad  Wage  Commission:  Franklin  K  Lane 
chairman;  Charles  C.  McChord,  J.  Harry  Covington 
W.  R.  Willcox,  W.  A.  Ryan,  secretary. 

Joint  Fuel  Zone  Committee:  Howard  Elliott,  A.  G 
Gutheim. 

New  \ ork  Canal  Section:  G.  A.  Tomlinson,  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager. 

Regional  Organization. 

Regional  Administration— Eastern  Railroads:  A. 
H.  Smith,  Regional  Director,  New  York;  A.  J  Stone 
Assistant  to  Regional  Director;  G.  F.  Randolph,’ 

1  raffic  Assistant  to  Regional  Director ;  H.  W.  Burn¬ 
ham,  Secretary  to  Regional  Director;  W.  B.  Pollock 
Deputy  Marine  Director,  New  York  Harbor. 

TT^?fifrc"  Railroads— The  railroads  in  that  portion  of  the 
of  r  atf.St\r\"°rt  1  °Vh<i  01T°  and  Potomac  Rivers  and  east  . 

k -i  M  ah'-earL?nd-  tlle  Indiana-Hlinois  State  line;  also 
la°t  of  threaTSHn  nr5  .exti'ndinP  into  that  State  from  points 

Oh  o°  hlheXTInfdl,ra-Iih^,s  State  h,ne:  also  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio,  the  ISorfolk  and  Western  and  the  Virginian  Railways. 

Regional  Purchasing  Committee:  E.  H.  Bankard 
S.  B.  Weight,  E.  T.  Burnett. 

Freight  Traffic  Committee,  North  Atlantic  Ports, 
141  Broadway,  New  York  City,  George  D.  Ogden,’ 
chairman;  Francis  La  Bau,  vice-chairman;  Robert 
L.  Russell,  Joseph  R.  Ruffin,  Richard  Van  Ummer- 
sen,  Archibald  Fries,  Elmore  D.  Hotchkiss. 


(a)  Export  Division — Issuance  of  inland  shipping  permit# 
tor  export  freight,  as  outlined  in  Circular  “A”  of  the  Export 
Division,  dated  December  7,  1917. 


(h)  Domestic  Division — All  matters  pertaining  to  domestic 
freight  at  North  Atlantic  ports,  including  literage  and  marine 
practices  at  New  York. 


Southern  Railroads — C.  H.  Markham,  Regional 
Director,  Atlanta,  Ga. ;  L.  W.  Baldwin,  Assistant  to 
Regional  Director,  Operating;  Charles  R.  Capps, 
Assistant  to  Regional  Director,  Traffic. 

Southern  Railroads — All  railroads  in  that  portion  of  the 
h  nited  States  south  of  the  Ohio  and  Potomac  Rivers  and  east 
of  the  Mississippi  River,  except  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  Nor- 
folk  &  Western  and  the  Virginian  Railways;  and  also  those 
railroads  in  Illinois  and  Indiana  extending  into  those  States 
from  points  south  of  the  Ohio  River. 


Regional  Purchasing  Committee :  F.  H.  Fechtig, 
Albert  C.  Mann,  H.  T.  Shanks. 

Southern  Export  Committee,  Healey  Building, 
Atlanta,  Ga. :  Charles  T.  Airey,  chairman ;  W.  M’. 
Rhett,  Resident  Representative,  New  Orleans,  La.; 
J.  W.  Daley,  Resident  Representative,  Galveston, 
Texas. 


.  Issuance  of  inland  shipping  permits  for  export  freight  and 
directing  movement  thereof  through  all  South  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  Ports  as  outlined  in  Circular  No.  1,  dated  January  22. 
1918. 

Western  Railroads :  R.  H.  Aishton,  Regional  Di¬ 
rector,  Chicago,  Ill. ;  M.  J.  Gormley,  Assistant  to 
Regional  Director,  Transportation;  J.  G.  Wood- 
worth,  Assistant  to  Regional  Director,  Traffic;  R. 
Budd,  Assistant  to  Regional  Director;  Capital  Ex¬ 
penditures. 

Western  Railroads — All  railroads  not  included  in  the  above 
definitions  and,  broadly  speaking,  all  railroads  in  the  territory 
west  of  Lake  Michigan  and  of  the  Indiana-Illinois  State  line 
to  the  Ohio  River  and  west  of’  the  Mississippi  River  from  the 
Ohio  River  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  excepting  those  railroads 
in  Illinois  included  in  Eastern  Territory,  and  those  railroads 
in  Illinois  and  Indiana  included  in  Southern  Territory,  as 
above  stated. 

Regional  Purchasing  Committee:  Charles  A.  How, 
L.  S.  Carroll,  F.  A.  Bushnell. 


Brooklyn  Retail  Notes. 

Receipts  of  coal  are  not  what  the'  dealers  would 
like  and  it  looks,  from  present  appearances,  as  if 
there  is  to  be  a  considerable  shortage  during  next 
winter,  unless  tonnages  come  forward  in  larger 
volume  during  the  next  few  months.  The  dealers 
are  booking  all  the  orders  that  come  and  at  nearly 
every  office  there  are  lines  of  people  filling  out  blanks, 
so  that  the  number  of  orders  is  mounting  while  deal¬ 
ers  have  to  explain  that  they  will  get  the  coal  de¬ 
livered  as  soon  as  they  possibly  can,  but  they  will 
make  no  definite  promises. 

One  dealer  stated  that  as  he  can  only  get  coal  from 
regular  sources  of  supply,  which  is  quite  different 
than  in  former  years,  he  has  to  be  content  with  what 
tonnage  he  gets  for  distribution,  and  it  is  up  to  the 
public  to  get  in  their  orders  as  soon  as  possible. 
“One  other  thing,”  he  said,  “we  cannot  go  out  and 
buy  shovels,  bags,  etc.,  as  in  former  years,  but  have 
to  get  these  through  our  regular  source  if  we  are  to 
keep  supplied,  for  if  we  try  others  than  our  regular 
sources  we  are  kept  waiting  and  waiting  and  finally 
are  advised  that  order  cannot  be  filled.  We  find 
that  it  does  not  pay  to  be  in  a  hurry  for  delivery  in 
such  times  as  these,”  he  continued.  “Our  regular 
sources  of  supply  will  take  care  of  us  as  promptly  as 
they  can  and  we  have  to  be  content;  so  with' the 
public  with  regard  to  the  delivery  of  coal.” 

The  smaller  sizes  of  anthracite  seem  to  be  the 
scarcest,  but  improvement  in  reecipts  is  looked  for 
ere  long. 

The  Charles  S.  Somers  Coal  Co.  has  added  four 
auto-trucks  to  its  delivery  service.  Three  2^-ton 
Autocars  and  one  Seldon  of  one-ton  capacity  have 
been  purchased  during  the  present  season. 

All  of  the  dealers  show  their  patriotism  by  dis¬ 
playing  literature  urging  the  public  to  buy  Liberty 
Bonds,  War  Savings  Stamps  and  asking  the  public 
to  contribute  to  the  Red  Cross  Fund.  There  seems 
to  be  more  of  a  display  of  patriotic  literature  in  and 
around  the  coal  offices  than  in  other  lines  of  business. 

One  dealer  explained  the  situation  in  the  trade  to¬ 
day  as,  “We  are  not  marking  time,  but  time  is  mark¬ 
ing  us.” 

The  Exchange  has  made  quite  a  good  showing  in 
the  matter  of  collections,  having  collected  70  per 
cent,  of  the  claims  turned  in  for  attention. 
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Pennsylvania  Bituminous  News. 

The  abandoned  mine  Onondaga,  five  miles  north 
of  Punxsutawney,  has  been  acquired  by  the  Donner 
Steel  Co.  of  Buffalo  and  is  being  pumped  out  pre¬ 
paratory  to  resuming  operations.  The  plant  has  been 
idle  since  1910,  when  the  Buffalo  &  Susquehanna  Ry. 
went  into  bankruptcy.  The  new  owners  will  install 
electrical  equipment  underground  and  will  equip  the 
tipple  with  picking  tables  and  other  up-to-date  ma¬ 
chinery.  The  entire  output  will  be  used  by  the  steel 
company’s  by-product  coke  ovens  at  Buffalo. 
Thomas  A.  Furniss,  of  Punxsutawney,  who  recently 
resigned  as  mine  inspector  of  the  12th  bituminous 
district,  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  mining 
operations. 

Construction  work  has  been  put  under  way  on  a 
two-mile  tramway  line  to  reach  a  new  mine  which 
the  Hopkins  Coal  Co.  is  developing  in  the  territory 
north  of  Du  Bois. 

It  is  understood  that  the  property  of  the  Shade 
C.  M.  Co.,  known  as  the  Hagevo  mine  on  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  RR.,  has  been  purchased  by  Baltimore  par¬ 
ties  who  will  operate  under  the  name  of  the  Shade 
C.  M.  Corporation.  This  was  not  a  purchase  of  the 
Shade  C.  M.  Co.,  but  simply  of  the  property  men¬ 
tioned. 

The  Venus  Coal  Co.  is  being  organized  at 
Uniontown  by  W.  A.  Stone,  George  H.  Bortz  and 
R.  P.  Cann,  of  the  firm  of  W.  A.  Stone  &  Co. 

The  Lilley  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  of  West  Browns¬ 
ville,  has  purchased  200  acres  of  coal  land  east  of 
the  town  of  Washington,  in  Washington  County,  for 
$65,000,  and  is  preparing  to  sink  a  shaft  during  the 
spring  and  summer. 

James  H.  Kennerly  and  associates,  of  Somerset, 
are  organizing  the  Kennerly  Coal  Mining  Co. 

The  Crum  Brothers  Coal  Mining  Co.  is  being 
launched  at  Emporium,  in  Cameron  County,  by 
V.  E.,  M.  V.  and  V.  D.  Crum. 

Charles  O’Neil,  vice-president  of  District  No.  2, 
U.  M.  W.,  has  resigned  to  become  secretary  of  the 
newly  formed  Central  Pennsylvania  Coal  Producers’ 
Association  and  has  left  Clearfield  for  Altoona,  where 
the  headquarters  of  the  association  have  been  estab¬ 
lished.  This  association  was  formed  to  care  for  the 
operators’  interests  in  all  matters  excepting  those 
affecting  labor — questions  involving  which  will  be 
handled,  as  in  the  past,  by  the  Central  Pennsylvania 
Operators’  Association.  Mr.  O’Neil,  who  has  been 
prominent  in  union  circles  for  years,  will  devote  all 
of  his  time  to  his  new  duties. 

The  Pennsylvania  Bituminous  Mutual  Association, 
an  organization  of  500  coal  operators  in  the  Central 
Pennsylvania  field  which  was  formed  when  the  work¬ 
men’s  compensation  law  was  passed,  is  again  actively 
in  the  field  for  Safety  First  education.  A  Federal 
Mine  Rescue  car  has  been  secured  by  the  association 
and  will  be  in  the  Central  Pennsylvania  field  for 
weeks  this  summer,  teaching  mine  rescue  work.  The 
association  was  formed  primarily  to  save  operators 
part  of  the  premiums  which  were  being  paid  to  stock 
companies  for  insurance  under  the  compensation  act. 
Policies  protecting  members  of  the  association  are 
issued  at  net  cost.  The  difference  between  this  cost 
and  the  cost  of  old  line  policies  is  used  in  the  spread¬ 
ing  of  safety  first  propaganda. 

Local  “wagon  loaders,”  who  formed  an  organiza¬ 
tion  some  months  ago,  are  said  to  be  discussing  co¬ 
operation  for  the  purposes  of  marketing  their  coal 
to  outside  interests.  The  great  majority  of  the  wagon 
loading  mines  have  been  supplying  the  local  trade, 
but  some  have  felt  that  by  co-operating  they  could 
go  into  the  rail  trade.  It  is  proposed  to  haul  all  coal 
to  a  central  station,  located  on  a  rail  line,  and  to  ship 
as  an  organization. 


It  will  be  observed,  we  think,  that  the  Journal  has 
some  particularly  good  correspondence  this  week. 
More  than  a  few  of  our  notes  and  reviews  will  repay 
careful  perusal. 


JOIN  THE  CROWD! 

ALL  ABOARD  FOR  BUFFALO! 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

“Government  regulation  and  conservation  are  all 
right  enough,”  says  our  friend  Joggins,  “but  will  any 
method  be  devised,  even  under  the  highest  auspices, 
to  reduce  amount  of  steam  blown  off  at  such  prom¬ 
inent  railroad  stations  as  the  Reading  Terminal, 
Philadelphia,  and  the  South  Station  at  Boston?” 
After  endeavoring  to  enjoy  his  repose  in  sleepers 
at  those  terminals  and  listening  to  many  locomotives 
puffing  and  blowing  under  the  shed,  he  concludes 
that  there  is  enough  steam  wasted  at  terminals  to 
run  a  small  railroad. 

We  feel  impelled  again  to  acknowledge,  with  re¬ 
newed  thanks,  the  importance  of  the  Kokoal  influ¬ 
ence  in  our  present  enterprise.  Some  of  the  members 
of  that  good  old  organization  were  backward  about 
attending  meetings,  etc.,  but  their  spirit  was,  as  their 
badge  indicated,  O.K.  Hundreds  of  them  were 
prompt  to  recognize  the  high-sign  of  a  “Brother  in 
distress”  and  the  results  have  been  very  gratifying 
to  us. 

With  the  presidents  out  of  a  job  shall  we  read  of 
“Pennsylvania  Sam”  and  “B.  &  O.  Dan”  hoboing  it 
over  the  roads  whereon  they  once  reigned  supreme? 
If  so,  having  been  “fired”  ourselves  a  month  ago,  we 
can  extend  heartfelt  sympathies.  . 

The  fact  that  the  Government  has  made  no  price 
on  anthracite  steam  sizes  raises  a  question  that  con¬ 
tinues  prominent  in  the  foreground  as  to  what  should 
be  the  proper  commission  thereon.  Some  say  20 
cents  is  allowed,  while  others  acknowledge  no  limi¬ 
tation  except  the  indefinite  factor  of  “a  fair  price.” 
The  situation  is  complicated  by  many  and  different 
official  opinions.  It  seems  to  be  impossible,  for  the 
time  being  at  least,  to  get  a  definite  official  ruling 
from  Washington.  Meanwhile  it  is  noted  that  the 
License  Bureau  is  holding  up  contracts  on  buck¬ 
wheat,  demanding  an  auxiliary  letter  to  the  effect 
that  if  the  Government  fixes  a  price  on  steam  sizes, 
the  contracts  must  and  will  be  modified  accordingly. 

As  is  generally  known,  especially  prepared  bitumi¬ 
nous  coal  receives  an  additional  allowance  of  20 
cents  a  ton,  but,  under  the  present  system  of  for¬ 
warding  and  distributing,  there  is  about  only  one 
chance  out  of  50,  and,  some  say,  one  chance  out  of 
100,  of  tonnage  going  forward  as  originally  con¬ 
signed.  Few  cars  go  through  as  intended,  but, 
rather,  go  into  a  pool  and  no  one  can  be  sure  of 
what  comes  out  of  the  pool.  Thus,  the  agent,  who 
has  promised  a  certain  tonnage  to  a  consumer  is  at 
a  disadvantage,  and  the  consumer,  relying  upon  the 
product  of  a  well  raised  concern,  may  find  he  gets 
poor  coal.'  It  has  been  found  a  hard  task  to  have 
tonnage  assigned  to  a  pool  of  higher  quality  and  coal 
men  say  that  something  evidently  should  be  done  to 
make  sure  that  well  prepared  coal  gets  the  20  cent 
allowance  and  that  it  goes  forward  to  the  customers 
who  are  willing  to  pay  for  same. 

Now  that  the  Government  has  such  full  control  of 
the  railroads,  coal  men  say  stocking  up  should  be  in¬ 
sisted  upon,  that  the  railroads  may  not  be  calling  for 
tonnage  at  the  time  when  domestic  requirements  are 
most  pronounced. 


Anthracite  News  Notes. 

Some  have  thought  that  the  anthracite  miners,  hav¬ 
ing  bought  liberally  of  Liberty  Bonds,  would  be 
turning  out  more  tonnage  on  account  of  the  need  for 
paying  for  those  securities,  but  we  hear  that  the  men 
can  easily  afford  to  pay  for  the  bonds  from  their 
regular  earnings  and  there  is  not  much  increase  in 
tonnage  being  achieved  on  account  of  purchases. 
The  banks  of  the  region  are  carrying  some  extra 
burden  on  this  account  and  there  is,  indeed,  a  ques¬ 
tion,  we  hear,  relative  to  too  much  praise  being  given 
to  the  mine  workers  as  a  class  in  the  endeavor  to 
conciliate  them  and  prompt  them  to  do  more.  “Is 
there  danger  of  them  getting  puffed  up?”  someone 
asks. 

Levi  N.  Werntz,  for  several  years  connected  with 
the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co.,  has 
been  appointed  manager  of  the  Tastern  Coal  Co., 
operating  several  washeries  in  the  Schuylkill  region. 

The  Anthracite  Committee  of  the  U.  S.  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration  has  taken  steps  to  keep  an  accurate  check 
on  production.  Instructions  were  given  last  week  to 
all  the  hard  coal  operators  calling  for  a  weekly  state¬ 
ment  of  the  output  of  the  preceding  week,  to  be  sub¬ 
mitted  every  Monday  morning.  This  action  was 
taken  to  enable  the  Fuel  Administration  to  obtain 
definite  and  correct  data  on  the  total  daily  and 
weekly  tonnage  of  anthracite  being  shipped  to  mar¬ 
ket.  The  committee’s  demands  include  a  close  ap¬ 
proximation  on  the  prepared  sizes  in  particular. 

Anthracite  officials  are  now  in  conference  at  Wash¬ 
ington  with  reference  to  the  distribution  of  ton¬ 
nage.  Returns  at  hand  indicate  that  requirements 
exceed  by  2,000,000  tons  the  estimated  amount  avail¬ 
able  and  means  must  be  found  to  make  the  supply 
meet  the  absolute  demand;  in  brief,  to  curtail  the 
shipments  to  certain  districts  to  the  extent  of  2,000,- 
000  tons. 

The  E.  C.  Jones  Coal  Co.  has  been  organized  at 
Shamokin  to  build  a  washery  and  reclaim  some  large 
culm  banks  in  that  part  of  the  Schuylkill  region. 
Edwin  C.  Jones,  a  local  mining  engineer,  is  president 
of  the  new  corporation.  Among  those  associated 
with  him  are  John  H.  Glass,  the  county  treasurer; 
Sheriff  Reese  Jeremiah,  V.  L.  Helfenstein  and  others. 


Use  of  Coal  Tar  Restricted. 

Announcement  was  made  in  Washington  a  few 
days  ago  that  the  use  of  coal  tar  and  oil  for  use  on 
highways  will  be  restricted  until  the  end  of  the  war 
in  order  to  conserve  the  supply  for  Government  uses. 
Petroleum,  asphalt  or  tar  products  wanted  for  build¬ 
ing  or  repairing  roads  will  be  delivered,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced,  only  after  approval  of  the  application  by  a 
committee  representing  the  Fuel  Administration  and 
the  office  of  Public  Roads  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Limitation  of  the  use  of  oil  products  has  been 
made  necessary  by  the  demands  of  the  Army,  Navy, 
Allies  and  essential  war  industries,  but  it  is  an¬ 
nounced  that  every  effort  will  be  made  to  furnish 
sufficient  of  such  products  to  prevent  deterioration 
of  the  bituminous  macadam  roads  of  the  country. 


Coal  Destroys  Concrete? 

In  the  summer  of  1915  a  concrete  floor  was  laid 
in  the  storage  bins  of  a  Massachusetts  coal  yard, 
says  the  Scientific  American.  On  most  of  this  floor 
anthracite  has  been  stored  continuously  since  the 
date  mentioned,  and  this  part  of  the  floor  is  in  first- 
class  condition  to-day.  But  on  a  small  section  of 
the  floor  bituminous  was  stored ;  and  in  the  spring 
of  1916,  after  being  so  used  for  nine  months,  this 
part  of  the  concrete  was  found  to  be  so  decom¬ 
posed  as  to  be  worthless.  It  was  as  soft  as  clay 
for  a  c6nsiderable  depth.  This  phenomenon  was 
attributed  by  the  owners  to  chemical  action  set*  up 
by  the  soft  coal  or  some  of  its  constituents ;  and 
they  have  brought  it  to  our  attention  in  view  of  its 
very  direct  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  concrete 
ships. 

You  can’t  tell  from  the  way  a  man  dresses  how 
much  he  is  worth.  Some  of  the  most  gorgeous 
flowers  haven’t  a  scent. 


Pittburgh  &  Lake  Erie  R.  R.  Shipments. 

Shipments,  of  bituminous  coal  and  coke  over  th< 
Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  RR.,  from  the  various  dis¬ 
tricts  of  Pennsylvania  in  which  its  tonnage  origi¬ 
nates,  during  three  months,  separately  and  collect¬ 
ively,  1917  and  1918,  were: 

i - Coal - >  t - Coke - 

Month  1917  1918  1917  1918 

January  ....  957,895  1,063,437  477,729  568,888 

1,124,648  544,783  607,979 

1,306,579  665,865  720,508 

3.494,664  1.760,110  1,897.375 


February  . . .  894,683 

March  .  986,988 

Total  . 2,839,576 


Shipments  over  the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  during 
March  increased  319,591  tons,  or  32  per  cent.,  com¬ 
pared  with  same  month  of  1917,  while  for  three 
months’  tonnage  carried  shows  an  increase  of  655,088 
tons,  or  23  per  cent. 

Coke  shipments  during  March  increased  54,643 
tons,  or  8.2  per  cent.,  while  for  the  three  months 
the  increase  amounted  to  137,265  tons,  or  7.8  per 
cent. 
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Pocahontas  Operators  Meet. 

Featuring  the  meeting  of  the  Pocahontas  Coal 
Operators  Association  held  at  Bluefield  last 
week  was  the  unusually  large  attendance,  two 
members  only  failing  to  attend  the  meeting,  at 
which  considerable  enthusiasm  was  in  evidence, 
the  necessity  of  concerted  action  and  greater  co¬ 
operation  evidently  being  an  element  in  bringing 
many  to  the  meeting. 

Uppermost  in  the  discussion,  since  so  much 
worry  has  been  removed  by  improved  transporta¬ 
tion  facilities,  was  the  labor  problem  which  is 
rapidly  forging  to  the  front  and  which  is  giving 
all  operators  a  good  deal  of  concern.  Among 
others  George  Wolfe,  who  has  an  operation  at 
Davy  related  the  experience  he  has  had  in  testing 
his  own  theories  as  to  the  best  method  of  secur¬ 
ing  the  utilization  of  his  available  man  power. 

The  association  named  as  delegates  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Coal  Association  the  following  operators: 
J.  J.  Tierney,  W.  D.  Ord,  John  J.  Lincoln,  Col. 
Wm.  Leckie,  J.  C.  Pack,  Jarius  Collins,  C.  H. 
Boardman,  Isaac  T.  Mann,  E.  J.  McQuail,  L.  E. 
W  oods,  R.  H.  T.  Adams,  W.  H.  Phillips  and  W. 
E.  Koepler,  secretary  of  the  association. 

As  delegates  to  the  meeting  of  the  West  Virgin¬ 
ia  Coal  Association  to  be  held  at  Huntington, 
June  1,  James  E.  Jones  was  named,  with  Jarius 
Collins  as  alternate. 

Included  in  the  list  of  operators  present  at  the 
meeting  were  S.  M.  Patterson,  J.  J.  Lincoln,  of 
Elkhorn;  G.  S.  Patterson,  C.  H.  Boardman, 
George  Wolfe,  Jarius  Collins.  James  E.  Jones  and 
J.  C.  Pack,  of  Bramwell;  Wm.  J.  Beury,  of  Al- 
goma;  Col.  L.  E.  Tierney,  of  Powhatan;  C.  C. 
Morfitt,  of  Huntington;  Isaac  T.  Mann,  of  Bram¬ 
well;  J.  J.  Tierney  and  W.  H.  Adams,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia;  W .  D.  Ord,  Landgraff ;  T.  E.  Houston 
and  N.  H.  Franklin,  of  Cincinnati;  T.  O.  Harris, 
of  Cannelton;  H.  Brooks,  of  Werth;  T.  J.  Farrell, 
of  New  York;  Col.  Wm.  Leckie,  of  Welch. 


The  activity  of  the  Government  in  the  operation  of 
the  State  canals  is  attracting  much  attention.  An 
office  was  opened  here  this  week  by  the  U.  S.  Rail¬ 
road  Administration— New  York  Canal  Section — 
with  Merton  L.  White,  a  well-known  Buffalo  lake 
man,  in  charge.  A  large  amount  of  flour  has  al¬ 
ready  been  loaded,  several  boats  leaving  for  tide¬ 
water.  Other  freight  will  be  taken,  though  only 
ordinary  boats  are  available  yet. 


“Be  Patient,”  Says  Garfield. 


Reminds  Consumers  That  Year’s  Supply  Can¬ 
not  Be  Delivered  at  Once. 

Washington,  May  30. — The  United  States  Fuel 
Administration,  in  a  statement  dated  May  28,  de¬ 
clares  the  coal  dealers  are  loaded  with  orders  for 
anthracite  coal  for  household  purposes  and  more  or 
less  impatience  is  now  being  manifested  on  the  part 
of  consumers  upon  the  failure  to  get  their  coal  for 
next  winter.  The  Fuel  Administration  counsels 
patience  on  the  part  of  the  consumer  who  has 
ordered  his  next  winter’s  coal  and  whose  order  has 
not  yet  been  filled. 

Discussing  the  situation,  in  respect  to  early  order¬ 
ing  of  anthracite  coal,  the  Fuel  Administration  says : 

“Promptness  in  ordering;  patience  as  to  delivery 
—the  foreword  of  the  United  States  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istration  in  its  campaign  to  induce  the  early  ordering 
of  coal — is  as  pertinent  to  the  situation  today  as 
the  first  of  April. 

“So  far  as  the  consumer  of  anthracite  coal  is  con¬ 
cerned,  the  reports  at  hand  show  that  there  has  been 
general  compliance  with  the  first  portion  of  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  the  Administration.  Consumers  should 
understand  that  deliveries  cannot  be  accomplished 
at  once,  but  must  spread  over  weeks  and  months. 

“The  Fuel  Administration  emphasizes  the  necessity 
of  early  ordering  because  by  this  means  the  Admin¬ 
istration  will  be  enabled  to  know  what  the  actual 
requirements  of  the  country  are,  and  will  be  better 
prepared  to  make  provision  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  people. 

“To  assure  an  ample. supply  to  domestic  users  who 
depend  on  anthracite,  the  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration 
has  recently  declared  the  policy  of  withholding 
anthracite  from  industrial  plants  and  will  hereafter 
permit  diversion  of  anthracite  from  purely  domestic 
users  only  upon  special  permits  from  the  Admin¬ 
istration. 

“It  will  likewise  be  the  policy  of  the  Administra¬ 
tion  to -limit  the  amount  of  anthracite  coal  going  into 
the  West,  though  the  allotment  to  the  markets  of  the 
Northwest  will  remain  substantially  the  same  as  in 
former  years. 

“The  Fuel  Administration  does  not  make  any 
concealment  of  the  prospect  that  there  will  be  a  coal 
shortage  during  the  year.  The  requirements  for  the 
year  for  bituminous  coal  as  ascertained  by  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  experts  indicate  that  the  production 
will  likely  fall  considerably  short  of  the  necessary 


amount.  The  Fuel  Administration  is  devoting  its 
efforts  toward  removing  as  far  as  possible  the  de¬ 
liveries  of  coal  for  domestic  purposes  and  essential 
war  industries  from  the  freight  congestions  on  the 
railroads  that  are  sure  to  come  with  the  winter 
season.”  . 


New  River  Operators  Meet. 

Electing  representatives  to  the  various  State 
and  National  association  meetings,  and  disposing 
of  other  business  affecting  its  members,  the  New 
River  Coal  Operators’  Association,  held  in 
Charleston,  last  week,  what  has  been  declared  to 
be  one  of  the  most  successful  meetings  in  its 
existence,  even  though  nothing  noteworthy  was 
done  in  the  way  of  adopting  new  policies,  a  large 
part  of  the  time  of  the  meeting  being  devoted  to 
a  review  of  conditions  and  to  a  discussion  of 
what  might  reasonably  be  expected  in  the  future 
in  connection  with  car  supply,  etc. 

The  association  stamped  with  its  approval  the 
movement  to  rejuvenate  and  continue  the  West 
\  irginia  Coal  Association,  although  voicing  the 
belief  that  the  activities  of  the  association  should 
be  devoted  exclusively  to  matters  concerning  the 
coal  industry.  G.  H.  Caperton,  President  of  the 
New  River  Association  was  chosen  as  a  member 
of  the  State  association’s  new  executive  commit¬ 
tee  as  an  ex  officio  a  representative  of  the  New 
River  organization,  and  T.  L.  Lewis,  the  popular 
secretary  of  the  association  was  selected  as  an 
alternate.  Mr.  Lewis  in  addition  to  acting  as 
alternate  to  the  State  meeting  at  Huntington,  on 
June  first,  was  selected  as  the  representative  of 
the  association  at  the  meeting  of  the  National 
Coal  Association  at  Philadelphia,  May  28  and 
29,  members  of  the  association  at  the  same  time 
being  requested  to  attend  insofar  as  possible. 

I  he  officers  of  the  New  River  Association  are 
C.  C.  Beury,  President;  S.  A.  Scott,  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  T.  L.  Lewis,  secretary.  Members  of  the 
executive  committee  in  addition  to  the  president 
and  vice-president  are  Ernest  Chilson,  Thomas 
Nichol,  H.  N.  Bertolet  and  G.  H.  Caperton. 


The  Railroad  Administration  claims  that  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  her  other  records,  the  new  collier  Tuckahoe 
holds  the  world’s  record  for  fast  loading.  This 
claim  is  based  on  the  fact  that  the  boat  took  on  and 
trimmed  a  cargo  of  coal  in  two  hours  and  fifty-five 
minutes  at  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio’s  Curtis  Bay  pier 
in  Baltimore. 


WANTED 

Anthracite  coal;  No.  1  buckwheat  and  larger.  Am  prepared 
to  pay  cash  promptly  for  any  tonnage  offered.  Address 
■“Anthracite,”  care  of  Saward’s  Journal. 


SALESMAN — Experienced  coal  salesman  wanted  by  New 
\  ork  house  to  handle  tidewater  and  all  rail  delivery  trade.  Ad¬ 
dress  “Wholesaler,”  care  of  Saward’s  Journal. 


FOR  SALE — 2,500  tons  bituminous  coal,  Clearfield  rate  to 
tidewater  and  New  England.  Advance  payment  required.  Ad¬ 
dress  “Pennsylvania,”  care  Saward’s  Journal. 

JUNE  4TH  AT  BUFFALO. 

DON’T  FAIL  TO  ATTEND. 


The  J.  B.  Sanborn  Co.,  “Coal  Trade  Mercantile  Agency,” 
publishers  of  the  “Blue  Book,”  solicit  correspondence  re¬ 
garding  credits  or  collections.  Established  1886.  For 
descriptive  circular  and  annual  cost,  write  to  440  S. 

DEARBORN  STREET,  CHICAGO.  NEW  YORK 
OFFICE,  95  LIBERTY  STREET. 


Reasons  Why 

JUNIATA  SMOKELESS  COAL 

is  worth  your  investigation 

1.  All  coal  is  screened  over  \y2  inch  screen. 

2.  Thoroughly  cleaned  over  picking  tables. 

3.  Less  breakage  than  any  other  coal  on  the  market 

4.  Smokeless  and  clean  for  domestic  use. 

5.  The  best  substitute  for  anthracite  coal. 

6.  A  money-maker  for  all  dealers  and  wholesale  houses. 

BROAD  TOP  SCREENED  LUMP 

The  Best  Domestic  Coal  Mined.  Our  BARNET  and  FULTON 
Vein  Coals  for  Steam  Use  are  thoroughly  cleaned  and  prepared 
over  picking  tables.  Your  inquiries  are  solicited. 

SCHIPPER  BROS.  COAL  MINING  CO. 

General  Offices:  141  Milk  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Branch  Offices:  Springfield,  Mass.  Six  Mile  Run,  Pa.  Philadelphia 
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J.  R.  BRADY  CO.,  Inc. 

™  CHESTNUT  RIDGE 

shippers  Bituminous  Coal  and  Coke 

412  ELLICOTT  SQUARE  -  -  -  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


WITTENBERG  COAL  COMPANY  1 'new*  YORK. Y' 


SUPERIOR  STEAM  COALS 

WITTENBERG’S  ACME— POCAHONTAS— NEW  RIVER 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  Philadelphia,  Bourse  Bldg.  Newport  News,  Va.,  West  Ave. 
Norfolk,  Va.,  Seaboard  Bank  Bldg.  London,  Eng. 

European  Agents:  Harrisons  (London)  Ltd.,  66  Mark  Lane,  London,  Eng. 
Cable  Address:  “Witcoal,  New  York.” 


MONTOUR  COAL  &  COKE  CO.,  Inc. 

Miners  and  Shippers 


BITUMINOUS  COAL  &  COKE 

GEO.  J.  MECHAU,  Vice-Pres. 

Prudential  Building,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


COX’S  CALCULATED  TONNAGE  RATES  BOOK 

320,000  CALCULATIONS.  Invoices,  freight  bills,  coal  bills,  etc.  One  hundredweight 
to  one  thousand  tons.  Rates  every  five  cents  advance.  Tells  amount  at  a  glance. 
Weights  given  in  tons  and  hundredweights.  Extensions  Gross  or  Net. 

Issued  in  three  volumes:  1c  to  $6.00;  $6.00  to  $8.00;  lc  to  $8.00. 

COX’S  TARIFF,  TONNAGE  AND  PRICE  EXTENSIONS 

The  Gross  Ton  Book. 

220  pages,  176,000  calculations.  Weights  given  every  hundred  pounds,  100  to  160,000. 
Extensions,  at  rates  per  Gross  ton,  Sc  to  $5.50. 

Can  be  used  to  reckon  payrolls,  miners’  wages,  etc.  Plain,  practical,  accurate.  Save 
time,  labor,  money,  brains.  Railroad  companies  and  large  shippers  use  them.  Sent 
on  approval. 

CHARTER  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


BLACK,  SHERIDAN,  WILSON  CO. 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 
MINERS  and  SHIPPERS  of 

Big  Vein  Georges  Creek  Coal 
“MINED  IN  MARYLAND” 

The  Standard  for  Steam  and  Smithing. 

E.  RUSSELL  NORTON,  Agent,  85  Water  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  and 
No.  1  Broadway,  New  York. 


MAJESTIC  COAL  CO.,  Inc. 

MINERS  AND  SHIPPERS 

ANTHRACITE  and  BITUMINOUS  COAL 

Coke  for  General  Foundry  and  Furnace  Purposes  Special  Attention  Given  to  Bunkering  Contracts 


SEILER-ROGERS-BROWN  CO.,  Inc. 


DIRECT  SHIPMENTS  FROM  MINES  TO 
ALL  POINTS  REACHED  VIA  RAIL. 
CARGOES  LOADED  OVER  ANY 
TIDEWATER  DOCK. 


Members  of  the  National 
Coal  Jobbers’  Association. 


ANTHRACITE  AND  BITUMINOUS  COAL 

1  Broadway,  New  York 


F.  R.  LONG  COMPANY, 


(INCORPORATED) 

MINERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 


BITUMINOUS  COAL 


NUMBER  ONE  BROADWAY, 


NEW  YORK 


Branch  Offices: 

NEW  YORK 

BOSTON 

CHICAGO 


LOGAN  COAL  COMPANY, 

Harrison  Building, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


We  still  maintain  the  preparation 
which  has  made  LOGAN  COALS  famous. 


\ 
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Kind  Words  and  Orders. 

Recognizing  the  unusual  circumstances  that  led 
to  the  entry  of  Saward’s  Journal  into  the  field  of 
coal  trade  journalism,  words  of  sympathy  and  en¬ 
couragement  continue  to  come  in  from  our  friends 
in  all  quarters. 

Wishing  you  all  success  in  your  new  enterprise. 
E.  V.  K.  Willson,  Rutland,  Vt. 

Good  luck  to  you,  “Old  Boy.'”  D._  H.  Jenks,  Pro¬ 
ducers  Coal  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

“I  notice  you  are  keeping  your  new  publication  up 
to  a  very  high  standard,  and  am  quite  sure  it  is 
appreiated  by  everyone  who  gets  it.” — Pratt 
Thompson,  Sales  Agent,  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation 
Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

“Copy  of  Saward’s  Journal  received.  We  ad¬ 
mire  it  and  the  action  of  the  editor  in  launching  this 
new  undertaking.  Please  find  enclosed  our  check 
for  $5  covering  one  year’s  subscription.” — The 
Chesapeake  &  Virginian  Coal  Co.,  Inc.,  Lynchburg, 
Va. 

“I  am  sorry,  indeed,  that  there  have  been  cir¬ 
cumstances  that  make  it  advisable  for  you  to  take 
the  stand  that  you  do,  but  am  pleased  that  you 
have  the  courage  and  the  ability  to  properly  resent, 
and  to  continue  to  give  the  coal  trade  the  superior 
service  that  has  always  been  accorded  the  journals 
with  which  you  have  been  connected. 

“You  may,  if  you  will,  enter  my  subscription  to 
your  new  paper  and  send  me  bill  for  same.  Extend 
kind  personal  regards  and  wish  you  the  success 
that  you  surely  deserve  and  which  I  have  no  doubt 
will  be  yours." — Charles  F.  Lamprey,  Salem,  Mass. 

“We  extend  our  sincerest  wishes  for  your  success 
and  very  material  prosperity,  and  hope  that  the 
name  Saward  will  continue  to  flourish  in  the  ranks 
of  coal  trade  journalism  for  a  long  time  to  come.” 
— L.  H.  Hood,  Secretary,  Hood  Coal  Co.,  Seneca 
Falls,  N.  Y. 

“Through  your  kindness  we  have  received  the 
first  three  issues  of  your  Journal  and  we  wish  to 
advise  you  that  we  are  very  favorably  impressed 
with  its  appearance,  and  we  hope  you  will  be  suc¬ 
cessful  in  this  new  adventure.  We  feel  sure  the  coal 
trade  will  apprciate  this  Journal  as  much  as  we  do. 
Enclosed  herewith  is  our  voucher  for  $5.00  for  one 
year’s  subscription  to  same.” — M.  L.  Taylor,  Secre¬ 
tary,  Morgantown  Coal  Co.,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

“We  have  read  with  much  interest  the  circular 
you  sent  us  regarding  the  new  publication.  We 
take  pleasure  in  wishing  it  every  success  and  enclose 
our  subscription.”— Swain  Brothers,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

“Go  to  it ;  we  are  with  you.”  Morrison  C.  &  C. 
Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

“I  am  enclosing  our  check  for  $5.00  in  payment 
for  a  year’s  subscription  to  Saward’s  Journal. 

I  am  very  glad  to  support  a  coal  trade  paper 
which  is  edited  by  yourself  and  feel  certain  that 
the  trade  will  quickly  recognize  your  efforts  by 
substantial  support. 

Wishing  you  every  success  and  with  kind  per¬ 
sonal  regards,  I  remain,”  Arch  Coleman,  President, 
City  Fuel  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

“I  trust  that  you  will  feel  perfectly  free  to  ap¬ 
proach  me  in  this  or  any  other  similar  matter  in 
the  future,  and,  meanwhile,  I  wish  you  and  your 
new  edition  the  fullest  measure  of  success.” — E. 
B.  Ashton,  President,  Schenectady  County  Coal  Co. 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

“By  all  means  please  put  us  down  as  a  subscriber. 
Send  us  bill  and  we  will  be  glad  to  send  check. 
We  wish  you  every  success.” — Dock  &  Coal  Co., 
Plattsburg,  N.  Y. 

“Replying  to  yours  of  the  24th,  beg  to  state  that 
we  wish  you  luck  in  your  new  Journal  and  you  can 
put  us  down  for  a  subscription  to  the  same.” — Thed- 
ford-Eltz  Coal  Co.,  58th  street  and  North  River, 

New  York. 


Coal  Production  Cannot  Be  Increased  Materially 

Until  Miners  Understand  Obligations. 

Operators  of  Central  Pennsylvania  Feel  That  Only  a  Systematic  Educational  Campaign 

Among  Men  Will  Produce  Needed  Results. 


The  continuation  of  the  demand  in  excess  of  the 
supply  is  bringing  prominently  forward  some  of 
the  serious  conditions  with  which  the  coal  trade 
has  to  contend.  The  general  public  and  the  con¬ 
sumers  as  a  body  have  never  had  a  clear  under¬ 
standing  of  them  and  the  trade,  because  of  pressure 
of  routine  work  and  a  failure  to  grasp  the  desira¬ 
bility  of  a  general  familiarity  that  could  have  been 
accomplished  through  the  trade  papers  and  the 
pubic  prints,  never  undertook  a  systematic  campaign 
of  education. 

A  striking  case  illustrating  the  point  was  un¬ 
covered  in  the  speech  of  Dr.  Garfield  last  fall  at 
the  operators’  meeting  at  Pittsburgh,  when  he  said 
that  every  power  at  his  command  would  be  used 
to  compel  a  maximum  production.  At  that  time 
it  was  thought  in  many  directions  that  because  of 
the  dissatisfaction  with  the  $2  mine  price  operators 
were  deliberately  restricting  their  output.  The  coal 
man  knew  that  the  failure  to  increase  tonnage  was 
due  entirely  to  railroad  failure.  This  lack  of  mo¬ 
tive  power  generally  stated  as  “car  shortage”  has 
continued,  but  recently  has  been  showing  an  im¬ 
provement  that  those  who  are  in  a  position  to 
know  state  will  continue. 

The  bettering  of  the  service  has  not  been  ma¬ 
terial  but  sufficient  nevertheless  to  develop  another 
phase  that  is  causing  grave  concern  and  might 
properly  be  called  indifference  of  labor  or  a  failure 
on  their  part  to  understand  the  situation,  or  both. 
It  i^  conceded  that  there  is  a  shortage  of  labor, 
that  the  draft  and  the  farms  are  taking  their  toll 
from  the  mine  forces;  notwithstanding,  there  still 
remains  a  force  sufficient  to  provide  the  tonnage 
necessary  for  the  improved  car  supply. 

At  present  the  days  off  for  other  than  sickness 
totals  daily  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  available  force 


Complain  of  Jobbers’  Trials. 

Me.thods  of  License  Board  Held  to  Be 
Unreasonably  Drastic. 

__  The  methods  of  the  License  Board  of  the  U.  S. 
Fuel  Administration  in  conducting  the  so-called 
'trials  of  jobbers  who  are  accused  of  violating  the 
Government  regulations  have  been  brought  to  the 
attention  of  officials  of  the  National  Coal  Jobbers’ 
Association  and  of  local  associations  throughout 
the  country.  The  Board  was  created  in  the  first 
instance  to  pass  upon  applications  for  jobbers’  li¬ 
censes,  and,  seemingly  without  any  specific  authority 
its  activities  have  been  stretched  to  include  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  rules  and  the  trying  of  jobbers  who  are 
charged  with  violating  them. 

Under  the  procedure  adopted  by  the  Board,  a 
licensee  against  whom  charges  have  been  preferred 
is  peremptorily  summoned  to  Washington  to  defend 
himself  before  the  Board.  No  intimation  is  con¬ 
veyed  to  him  as  to  the  exact  nature  of  the  charges, 
so  that  he  has  no  opportunity  to  prepare  his  defense 
in  advance.  Moreover,  he  is  not  allowed  to  be  rep¬ 
resented  by  counsel,  nor  is  there  a  stenographic 
record  made  of  the  hearing.  If,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Board,  the  charges  against  him  are  well  found¬ 
ed,  the  defendant  is  given  the  alternative  of  having 
his  license  revoked  and  the  case  turned  over  to  the 
Department  of  Justice  or  of  paying  a  fine  to  the 
Red  Cross,  the  Belgian  Relief  Commission,  or  any 
other  body  which  the  License  Board  may  designate. 

The  license  Board  was  created  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  National  Jobbers’  Association,  and  it  is  rec¬ 
ognized  es  a  useful  and  even  necessary  part  of  the 
Fuel  Administration.  What  is  objected  to  by  the 
jobbers  is  the  assumption  of  authority  to  revoke  li¬ 
censes  upon  the  refusal  of  a  licensee  to  conform  to 
penalties  inflicted  upon  him  by  a  body  which  does 
not  possess  judicial  powers.  True,  an  appeal  can 


in  addition  to  which  must  be  considered  the  after 
pay-day  absences  occuring  twice  a  month  and  the 
church  and  foreign  holiday  observance.  Recently 
the  Greek  Easter  season  and  the  Whit  Monday 
celebrations  occasioned  the  loss  of  a  very  large 
tonnage.  The  President’s  very  proper  remarks  in 
connection  with  the  3rd  Anniversary  of  the  en¬ 
trance  of  Italy  into  the  war  was  construed  by  a 
large  number  of  Italian  miners  as  an  authority  for 
them  to  remain  away  from  the  mines  on  the  24th 
instant  to  properly  celebrate. 

The  matter  is  serious,  and  somehow  it  must  be 
brought  home  to  the  men  in  a  convincing  way. 
1  he  boys  in  the  service  are  not  only  sacrificing 
good  incomes,  homes  and  friends  but  know  no 
stated  hours  nor  holidays  nor  Sundays,  it  would 
seem,  therefore,  that  those  with  all  of  the  comforts 
that  the  others  have  sacrificed  should,  so  long  as 
the  necessity  continues,  give  themselves  over  whole¬ 
heartedly  to  the  matter  of  getting  out  coal  to  the 
limit  of  the  ability  of  the  transportation  agencies 
to  furnish  cars  and  move  the  same,  without  any 
regard  to  the  observance  of  the  usual  hours  or 
days  off  whether  American,  foreign  or  church  oc¬ 
casion. 

The  operator  is  trying  but  cannot  do  it  as  his 
appeals  are  viewed  as  selfish.  The  literature  sent 
out  from  Washington  evidently  has  not  produced 
the  results,  but  there  must  be  some  way  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  object.  The  drives  that  have  brought 
about  such  wonderful  results  for  the  Liberty  Loan, 
Red  Cross  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  probably  point  the  way. 
Is  this  not  matter  for  the  big  men  who  are  giving 
their  services  to  Uncle  Sam  through  the  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration  to  take  up  and  carry  forward  to  a 
successful  conclusion?  The  call  is  urgent  and  ac¬ 
tion  should  be  immediate. 


be  taken  to  the  courts,  but  it  might  be  six  months 
or  a  year  before  the  case  came  up  for  trial  and  in 
the  meantime  the  jobber  whose  license  has  been 
taken  away  is  precluded  from  doing  business  legally. 

Obviously  the  situation  is  full  of  unpleasant  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  every  holder  of  a  jobber’s  license.  No 
matter  how  good  his  intentions,  he  may  unwittingly 

violate  some  of  the  numerous  rules  and  orders _ 

many  of  which  are  so  worded  as  to  leave  their  ex¬ 
act  meaning  in  doubt.  He  may  be  haled  before  the 
license  board  and  tried  by  methods  even  more  dras¬ 
tic  than  those  of  a  drumhead  court-martial,  and 
perhaps  have  his  license  revoked  or  suspended  on 
testimony  which  a  jury  would  not  convict  on. 

It  is  not  contended  by  the  jobbers’  representatives 
that  the  License  Board  has  made  any  serious  mis¬ 
takes  as  yet,  or  that  its  members  are  inclined  to 
unfairness.  But  it  is  felt  that  the  board’s  action 
m  taking  upon  itself  the  power  to  put  a  man  or  a 
firm  out  of  business  whenever  it.  sees  fit  is  some¬ 
thing  that  cannot  be  allowed  to  pass  unchallenged. 
There  should,  it  is  maintained,  be  at  least  some  pro¬ 
vision  made  for  allowing  a  licensee  to  continue  in 
business  pending  the  final  determination  of  hi* 
rights  iti  court. 

It  is  proposed  to  make  representations  to  the 
board  along  these  lines,  and  little  doubt  is  enter¬ 
tained  but  what  the  members  will  see  matters  in  the 
right  light  and  assume  a  less  drastic  attitude  toward 
coal  men  under  charges. 


We  are  sure  that  our  readers  will  note  with  in¬ 
terest  the  front  page  of  this  week’s  issue  in  which 
the  Pennsylvania  Coal  &  Coke  Corp.  extends  good 
advice  to  the  trade  and  consumers  relative  to  pros¬ 
pective  coal  trade  developments.  Thomas  H.  Wat¬ 
kins,  the  president  of  that  company,  is  recognized 
as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  industry  and  we  feel 
sure  that  his  pointed  comment  will  attract  a  full  de¬ 
gree  of  attention. 
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BROTHERS  VALLEY  COAL  CO. 


Member  of  the  Wholesale  Coal  Trade  Association  of  New  York 


MINERS  and  SHIPPERS  of 

PEN-MAR 

Smokeless  Coal 

Unexcelled  for  Steam  and 
Domestic  Purposes 


SHIPPING  WHARVES: 

Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Lorain  and  Sandusky,  O. 


SHIPPERS  of 


Georges  Creek 
Big  Vein  Cumberland 


and 


West  Virginia  Gas 
Coal  and  Coke 


J.  M.  LEONARD,  Sales  Manager,  90  West  Street,  New  York 


W.  E.  McCAULEY,  Resident  Manager, 
801  Union  Trust  Bldg.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Be  Sure  to  Attend  the 


NATIONAL  COAL  JOBBERS’  CONVENTION 

AT  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

On  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  June  4th  and  5th 


W.  D.  Ward,  President.  J.  R.  WILLIAMSON,  Vice-Pres.  and  Treas 

H.  K.  WICK  &  CO. 

Incorporated. 

Miners  and  Shippers  of  Pittsburgh,  Mercer,  Butler  County, 
Brier  Hill  and  Smithing  Coals 
Erie  County  Savings  Bank  Bldg.  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


Three  Ohio  Mines  Three  West  Virginia  Mines 

The  Central  West  Coal  Co. 

Brunson  Building, 

Columbus,  Ohio 


WEAVER  COAL  CO. 

COAL  and  COKE 

Main  Office:  Prudential  Bldg.,  Buffalo 

Branch  Offices: 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  Carbondale,  Pa.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


SPRING  COAL  COMPANY 

1  Broadway,  NEW  YORK  50  Congress  Street,  BOSTON 

Sellers  of  Celebrated 

LONG  BRANCH  COAL 

Best  By-Product  Coal  Mined 
Average  analysis  of  seven  cargoes 
Volatile  25.97  Sulphur  68 

Fixed  Carbon  66.00  B.  T.  U.  14801 

Ash  5.03  Phosphorus  .006 

100.  Fusing  point  of  Ash  2700’F. 


POCAHONTAS  COAL  SALES  CO. 

General  Office:  Union  Trust  Bldg.,  Cincinnati 
Western  Office:  1405  Fisher  Bldg.,  Chicago 
W.  P.  Slaughter,  Pres,  and  Gen.  Mgr. 

No.  3  Vein  West  Virginia  Pocahontas  Coal 

Cargo  and  Bunkering,  Lamberts  Pt.,  Norfolk  &  Western  Ry. 

Piers. 


Thos.  D.  Haskett,  Pres. 

Ross  F.  Marine,  Secretary. 

POWER 

COAL  CO. 

FISHER  BUILDING, 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

INCORPORATED 

MINERS  and  SHIPPERS 


THE  BLUE  ASH  COAL  COMPANY 

NAUGATUCK  2  *  ^ 

*^**‘^^J**“  *  2x11/4 -in.  Washed  Nut 

White  Ash  Block  Coal  Washed  Nut  and  Slack  j.  b.  ratterman,  Manager, 


1820  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  BLDG. 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


Washed  Nut  and  Slack 

The  Nut  and  Egg  Size  in  Box  Cars  if  Desired 


no 
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NEW  WEST  VIRGINIA  ASSOCIATION. 

Operators  of  Preston  County  having  mines  on  the 
West  Virginia  Northern  Ry.,  organized  the  West 
Virginia  Northern  Coal  Operators’  Association  at  a 
meeting  held  at  Kingwood  last  week  as  a  means  of 
securing  greater  co-operation  and  unity  of  action  in 
handling  problems  connected  with  the  coal  industry. 
At  the  meeting,  over  which  E.  G.  Smith,  of  the  In¬ 
land  Fuel  Co.,  presided,  coal  men  present  were  san¬ 
guine  as  to  the  many  benefits  which  would  follow  as 
a  result  of  organized  effort  in  securing  a  better  car 
supply  and  in  many  other  ways. 

The  roster  of  officers  elected  includes :  President, 
A.  T.  Carnahan,  of  the  Deaker  Hill  Coal  Co. ;  vice- 
president,  Guy  Bonafield,  of  the  Loubert  Coal  Co. ; 
assistant  secretary  and  treasurer,  E.  G.  Smith. 

Companies  represented  were  the  Kingwood  Coal 
Co.,  Deaker  Hill  Coal  Co.,  Borgman  Coal  Co.,  Metro¬ 
politan  Coal  Co.,  Inland  Fuel  Co.,  Morgan  Run  Coal 
Co.  and  the  Hoffman  Coal  Co. 


Conditions  at  Ogdensburg. 

A  coal  man  of  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.,  writes : 

Receipts  of  domestic  coal  since  the  1st  of  April, 
by  water  at  this  port,  have  been  about  as  heavy  as 
last  year,  but  the  receipts  by  rail  seem  to  have  some¬ 
what  fallen  off.  Our  local  requirements  have  not 
increased  to  such  an  extent  but  that  we  expect  to 
take  care  of  our  trade  without  any  difficulty,  if  we 
receive  the  normal  tonnage  for  this  year. 

Of  course  the  public  is  more  or  less  panicky  with 
regard  to  their  supply  this  season,  on  account  of  the 
experience  which  many  sections  of  the  country  went 
through  last  winter,  and  the  result  is  that  the  volume 
of  orders  at  this  time  on  our  books  very  much  ex¬ 
ceeds  that  of  a  year  ago. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  many  points,  particularly 
those  supplied  all-rail,  were  not  properly  taken  care 
of  during  1917  it  seems  to  us  as  though  the  anthra¬ 
cite  allotment  on  the  basis  of  1916  distribution  is 
a  much  fairer  proposition,  though  as  far  as  con¬ 
ditions  locally  are  concerned  the  receipts  during  1917 
were  practically  the  same  as  for  the  year  previous. 
But  inland  towns,  apparently,  were  not  as  well  served 
as  the  towns  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River  which  are 
supplied  by  water  shipments. 


Norfolk  &  Western  Shipments. 

Below  is  a  statement  in  net  tons,  of  coal  shipped 
from  mines  on  the  Norfolk  &  Western  Railway  for 
month  of  April  and  for  four  months,  1917  and  1918: 

r-April— i  , — Four  Months^ 


Field  1917 

1918 

1917 

1918 

Pocahontas  1,397,418 

1,361,085 

5,376,251 

5,066,201 

Tug  River. .  293,324 

287,235 

1,190,332 

1,074,804 

Thacker  . . .  270,051 

252,921 

1,059,572 

962,949 

Kenova  ....  73.404 

92,260 

305,598 

362,722 

Clinch  Val.  130,561 

122,335 

543,185 

519,756 

Other  N.&W.  8,835 

9,586 

49,559 

51,570 

Total  N&W  2,173,593 

2,125,422 

8,524,49 7 

8,038,002 

W’msn  & 

PC  R  ..  133,205 

168,145 

495,963 

618,845 

Tug  River  & 

Ky.  RR...  49,073 

51,480 

2,051,134 

197,263 

Other  Roads  367,497 

112,475 

1,107,255 

374,465 

Grand  total  2,723,368 

2,457,522 

10,332,749 

9,232,624 

Shipments  by  months  during  the  years  stated  were : 


1915  1916  1917  1918 

January  ...1,886,938  2,653,409  2,808,156  1,868,516 

February  ..1,621,021  2,554,376  2.204,170  2,304,081 

March  . 1,904,752  2,717,507  2,597,055  2,602,505- 

April  . 2.200,551  2,852,072  2.723,368  2,457,522 

Total  . 7,613,262  10,777,364  10,332,749  9,232,624 

Shipments  during  April  decreased  265,846  tons,  or 
9.7  per  cent.,  compared  with  same  month  last  year, 
while  for  the  first  four  months  this  year  the  ton¬ 
nage  carried  decreased  1,100,125  tons,  or  10.6  per 
cent.,  compared  with  corresponding  period  of  1917. 


Judge  McGee,  of  the  Fuel  Administration  in  Min¬ 
nesota,  has  announced  in  an  interview  that  every 
consumer  should  lay  in  all  the  fuel  possible  at  an 
early  date. 


Ohio  Operators  Want  Higher  Prices. 

The  price  question  covering  most  of  the  Ohio  pro¬ 
ducing  fields  was  opened  at  an  extended  hearing  at 
Washington  last  week.  The  hearing  before  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Fuel  Admihistration  came  as  the  result  of  an 
application  on  the  part  of  the  Hocking  Valley  and 
Pomeroy  Bend  operators  for  higher  Government 
prices.  When  the  matter  was  getting  along  nicely 
operators  in  the  Cambridge  districts  also  applied 
for  higher  maximum  prices. 

Consequently  the  Federal  Fuel  Administration  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  entire  price  question  would  be 
opened.  W.  D.  McKinney  and  James  Pritchard, 
representing  the  Southern  Ohio  Coal  Exchange,  pre¬ 
sented  the  case  of  the  operators  from  the  Hocking 
Valley  and  Pomeroy  fields.  A.  A.  Augustus  repre¬ 
sented  the  operators  in  the  Cambridge  field.  J.  M. 
Roan  acted  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the  Fuel 
Administration.  Mr.  Roan  is  at  the  head  of  the 
Ohio  Compensation  and  Statistical  Bureau  and  is  a 
practical  coal  man. 

Steps  have  been  taken  to  redistrict  the  entire  State, 
as  far  as  prices  are  concerned.  It  is  believed  that 
some  reclassifying  will  be  done  and  new  price 
levels  for  many  mines  will  be  announced  in  a  few 
weeks.  In  the  meantime  the  Federal  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration  is  looking  up  the  matter  and  going  over  the 
data  presented  by  the  operators.  C.  W.  R. 


Switch  Order  Discourages  Coal  Men. 

Charleston,  W.  Va.,.  May  23.— While  new  coal 
companies  having  contracts  with  the  railroads  for  the 
construction  of  switches  to  their  mines  will  probably 
eventually  secure  a  special  dispensation  from  the 
Railroad  Administration  for  the  installation  of 
switches  necessary  to  the  shipment  of  coal,  for  the 
most  part  the  new  sw'itch  order  of  the  Railroad  Ad¬ 
ministration  in  the  opinion  of  both  railroad  officials 
and  coal  men  is  certain  to  discourage  any  great  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  coal  industry  in  this  and  other 
States. 

In  cases  where  coal  companies  have  contracts  with 
the  railroads  for  the  installation  of  switches,  rail¬ 
road  officials  will  probably  see  such  companies 
through  but  in  other  cases  it  will  be  next  to  impos¬ 
sible  to  secure  the  necessary  permission  of  the  Rail¬ 
road  Administration.  The  effect  of  the  new  order 
has  already  been  felt  in  West  Virginia.  Some  con¬ 
cerns  were  rather  alarmed  for  a  time  lest  their  in¬ 
vestments  in  new  plants  would  be  lost  through  inabil¬ 
ity  to  secure  switching  facilities.  It  is  believed  such 
concerns  will  be  protected  against  loss  but  that  de¬ 
velopment  not  already  started  will  be  discouraged. 

Coal  operators  are  rather  hopeful  that  when  the 
railroads  begin  securing  new  cars  the  rigor  of  the 
new  switch  order  will  be  abated. 


Recently  a  group  of  officers  of  the  Midvale  Steel 
Co.,  controlling  the  Cambria  Steel  Co.,  visited  the 
local  plant  and  obtained  pledges  of  “100  per  cent  at¬ 
tendance’’  from  thousands  of  men  engaged  in  war 
work.  It  is  hinted  that  the  plan  will  be  carried  to  the 
coal  mines,  and  co-operation  of  the  union  officials  is 
certain.  The  patriotism  of.  the  miners  is  not  ques¬ 
tioned,  the  response  to  all  war  work  appeals  for  funds 
has  been  too  widespread  and  generous  for  that,  but 
it  is  felt  that  many  do  not  realize  the  importance  of 
the  “full  time.” 


William  Lamont,  of  Cambria  County,  has  just 
fallen  heir  to  nearly  as  many  jobs  as  William  Mc- 
Adoo  is  holding  down  for  the  Government.  For  the 
last  eight  years  he  has  been  general  foreman  and 
assistant  superintendent  at  Patton  for  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Coal  &  Coke  Corporation.  He  resigned  a  few 
weeks  ago  to  become  general  superintendent  of 
Mines  Nos.  1,  3,  5  and  6  of  the  Sterling  Coal  Co., 
with  headquarters  at  Bakerton,  Cambria  County,  and 
by  virtue  of  his  office  also  becomes  general  superin- 
tnedent  o.  the  South  Fork  Coal  Mining  Co.,  general 
agent  for  the  Bakerton  Land  Improvement  Co.,  and 
general  agent  of  the  Bakerton  Light,  Heat  and  Power 
Go.  He  succeeds  Patrick  P.  Quinn,  who- recently 
left  Bakerton  for  immediate  service  in  France  with 
a  commission  in  the  Engineers. 


Baltimore  News  Notes. 

The  coal  trade  of  Baltimore  recently  lost  one  of 
its  veteran  members.  Captain  Augustus  L.  Shutt, 
head  of  A.  P.  Shutt  &  Son,  for  a  half  century  among 
the  leaders  in  the  retail  trade  here,  died  on  the 
21st  at  his  home,  1408  Mount  Royal  avenue.  Captain 
Shutt,  a  Civil  War  veteran,  was  in  his  73d  year.  He 
was  a  son  of  A.  P.  Shutt,  who  founded  the  coal  firm, 
shortly  after  the  close  of  the  war;  previous  to  the 
war  the  father  and  son  having  been  in  the  hotel  busi¬ 
ness  in  Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 

Announcement  has  been  made  that  for  the  present 
there  will  be  no  change  in  price  on  bushel  sales  of 
coal  to  the  poor.  The  prices  of  last  winter — 35  cents 
for  pea  and  45  cents  for  nut  at  the  yards,  and  40  cents 
and  50  cents,  respectively,  delivered — will  prevail  at 
least  for  the  present.  All  coal  prices  here  may  be 
affected  later  by  any  freight  rate  increases  granted 
the  railroads  by  Washington. 

Three  members  of  the  coal  firm  of  Emerson  & 
Morgan,  of  this  city,  are  interested  as  incorpora¬ 
tors  in  the  new  Shade  C.  M.  Corporation,  with  $250,- 
000  capital.  They  are  H.  E.  Morgan,  Charles  E. 
Morgan  and  Benson  Blake,  Jr.  The  other  incorpora¬ 
tor  is  J.  H.  Saulsbery,  of  Johnstown,  Pa.  Mines  on 
the  South  Fork  Branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  R.  R. 
are  to  be  operated. 

The  big  munition  factory  of  the  Bartlett-Hayward 
Co.  in  this  city,  the  capacity  of  which  was  recently 
doubled  under  Government  supervision,  has  arranged 
to  construct  one  of  the  largest  coal  storage  bins  in 
the  industrial  field  here.  The  bin  will  have  a  capacity 
of  more  than  5,000  tons. 

In  conformity  with  the  Government  plan  to  grad¬ 
ually  have  Hampton  Roads  handle  practically  all  of 
the  New  England  coastwise  coal  trade  for  the  period 
of  the  war,  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Ry.  will  con¬ 
struct  a  storage  plant  for  200,000  tons.  This  will  be 
increased  later  to  300,000  tons. 

Specifications  are. being  drawn  for  the  new  Govern¬ 
ment  wharves  at  Baltimore  which  provide  for  an 
expenditure  of  about  $20,000,000.  There  will  be  three 
1.250  by  300  foot  piers,  with  250  foot  slips.  The  city 
has  arranged  to  lease  65  acres  of  waterfront  property 
to  the  Government.  This  tract  adjoins  the  holdings 
of  the  Western  Maryland  Ry.  at  Port  Covington. 
A  great  increase  in  bunker  business  is  assured  by 
the  move.  It  is  planned  to  give  a  40-foot  channel 
from  the  piers  to  the  sea. 


Who  Owns  the  Paper? 

We  are  sure  our  readers  will  be  interested  in  the 
ownership  of  the  Journal.  As  statej  at  the  head  of 
the  editorial  page,  this  embraces  the  widow  of  the 
late  F.  E.  Saward,  a  daughter  and  two  sons,  includ¬ 
ing  the  writer.  Owing  to  unfortunate  developments 
we  are  all  impelled  to  unite  in  the  launching  of  this 
new  paper,  and  under  circumstances  the  recognition 
extended  by  the  trade  is  most  gratifying.  F.  W.  S. 


New  Tipple  on  the  Allegheny. 

The  Diamond  C.  &  C.  Co.  has  started  work  on  the 
construction  of  a  new  tipple  at  its  mine  at  Barking 
Station,  opposite  Springdale,  Pa.,  on  the  Allegheny 
River,  and  expects  to  have  it  ready  for  shipments 
by  river  in  less  than  six  months.  The  mine  now 
ships  all  its  coal  by  rail,  but  it  is  the  intention  to 
change  this  to  all  water  shipments. 

This  is  the  first  of  the  Allegheny  River  operations 
actually  to  start  work  on  its  tipple.  Other  compa¬ 
nies  are  planning  to  ship  by  river,  and  plans  for 
loading  plants  have  been  made  by  a  number  of  com¬ 
panies  between  Pittsburgh  and  Parker’s  Landing, 
where  navigation  practically  ends.  Contract  has 
been  let  for  a  new  shallow  draft  steamer  to  operate 
on  the  Allegheny  to  tow  coal  from  up  river  mines 
to  manufacturing  plants  in  and  around  Pittsburgh, 
and  efforts  are  being  made  by  the  marine  interests 
to  further  increase  this  business.  E.  K.  R. 
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THE  MARKET  SITUATION. 

Our  review  of  conditions  this  week  must 
necessarily  take  on  a  somewhat  war-like 
tone,  for  more  than  ever  before  have  the 
perils  of  the  sea  under  present  conditions 
been  brought  home  to  the  trade.  With  U- 
boats  operating  off  the  coast  of  New  Jersey, 
Delaware  and  Maryland,  coastwise  shipping 
has  suffered  material  losses  and,  of  cours,e, 
there  has  been  serious  interruption  because 
of  the  precautionary  measures  adopted.  A 
coal  schooner  was  one  of  the  first  victims 
of  the  modern  pirates  of  the  Atlantic  and 
while  we  are  prone  to  consider  1,800  tons  a 
small  cargo  nowadays,  at  such  a  time,  when 
all  available  supplies  are  needed,  such  an 
amount  of  coal  is  to  be  considered  seriously. 
New  England  has  been  considerably  stirred 
by  the  developments,  for  it  was  recognized 
at  the  outset  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  get 
forward  the  tonnage  required  for  the  most 
necessary  purposes.  If  the  transportation 
of  coal  by  water  to  Down  East  ports  is  to 
be  further  restricted,  the  problem  is,  of 
course,  intensified.  Let  us  hope,  therefore, 
that  our  Navy,  which  has  already  distin¬ 
guished  itself'  to  so  great  a  degree,  will 
meet  the  present  issue  and  dispose  of  it. 

Consideration  has  been  expressed  by  the 
trade  not  only  of  such  problems  of  distribu¬ 
tion  but  also  the  problems  of  organization, 
in  the  recent  past.  Within  the  past  three 
weeks  we  have  seen  in  session  three  of  the 
great  National  coal  associations  and  it  is  a 
manifest  as,  indeed,  it  is  a  most  interesting 
fact,  that  close  attention  is  being  given  to 
the  organization  of  the  trade  as  a  means  of 
meeting  the  problems  of  the  day.  There 
have  been  many  coal  associations  in  the  past 
and  many  conventions  have  been  held  but 
never,  do  we  believe,  has  there  been  such 
serious  consideration  given  to  the  spirit  of 
organization — first,  in  behalf  of  co-oper¬ 
ation  with  the  Government ;  second,  to  serve 
the  trade  and  in  general  the  constituency 
which  each  trade  organization  represents. 

The  session  of  the  jobbers  in  Buffalo  this 
week  was  one  of  the  most  interesting,  as, 
indeed,  it  might  be,  in  view  of  the  problems 
confronting  that  branch  of  the  industry.  It 
is  gratifying  that  the  leading  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  trade  were  to  be  seen  in  attend¬ 
ance  and  that  conservative,  yet  enterprising 
action  was  taken.  This  is,  indeed,  a  time 
to  keep  the  flag  flying  and  it  is  gratifying 
that  the  great  bulk*  of  the  jobbers  are  keen¬ 
ly  alive  to  the  situation  and  have  resolved 


to  co-operate  for  the  benefit  of  the  frater¬ 
nity,  for  the  entrenchment  of  the  jobbing 
interests  is  one  of  the  chief  features  of 
trade  conditions  today,  broadly  considered. 

On  every  hand  we  see  evidence  of  new 
measures,  new  methods,  adopted  by  the 
Railroad  Administration  and  affecting  the 
coal  trade  in  many  respects,  from  the  item 
of  fare  paid  by  the  retailer  traveling  to  the 
mines  in  search  of  tonnage,  to  the  freight 
paid  by  the  consumer,  large  or  small,  for 
his  coal  requirements,  be  they  anthracite 
or  bituminous.  Improvement  is  the  order 
of  the  day,  it  is  generally  admitted,  and 
hearty  support  is  accorded  the  activities  of 
McAdoo  and  his  official  advisors ;  but  for  all 
that  it  is  seen  that  tonnage  increases  very 
slowly  and  this,  it  is  claimed,  is  largely  a 
matter  of  car  supply — not  altogether  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  car  supply,  we  all  agree,  but  it  is  free¬ 
ly  asserted  that  in  many  districts  the  miners 
could  be  stirred  to  greater  activity  if  cars 
were  available  in  greater  numbers. 

Tonnage  continues  well  up  to  the  top  of 
the  peak  and  with  some  further  increase  it 
will  soon  be  necessary  to  enlarge  the  dia¬ 
gram  on  which  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey 
shows  the  curve  of  daily  bituminous  output. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  an  official 
summary  by  Dr.  Garfield  showing  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  deficit  in  coal  supplies  which 
must  be  encountered  at  present  estimated 
rate  of  consumption.  These  figures,  ap¬ 
pearing  on  another  page,  are  most  illum¬ 
inating  and,  we  may  say,  unique,  for  while 
many  times  in  the  past  the  trade  has  had 
to  consider  estimates  of  surplus  tonnage, 
how  certain  quantities  could  be  disposed  of 
during  the  season  and  so  on,  never  before, 
we  believe,  have  definite  returns  on  a  deficit 
been  laid  before  the  trade  and  the  public 
in  general. 

Certainly  it  is  a  time  for  co-operative  ef¬ 
forts.  The  interests  of  the  trade  demand 
preparation  for  encountering  the  jars  that 
will  develop  when  the  shortage  becomes,  the 
more  pronounced.  As  said  before,  it  is  a 
time  to  keep  the  flag  flying  and  the  coal 
men,  great  and  small,  through  their  estab¬ 
lished  organizations  and  otherwise  should 
make  their  preparations  accordingly. 

The  Fuel  Administration’s  Coal  Week 
propaganda,  which  was  wisely  confined  to 
the  West  and  South  for  the  most  part,  has 
probably  accomplished  some  good  in  those 
sections,  where  a  certain  percentage  of  the 
population  had  either  displayed  indifference 


over  the  question  of  next  winter’s  coal  sup¬ 
ply  or  refused  to  buy  the  grades  which  were 
available  in  the  hope  that  sooner  or  later 
the  zoning  rules  would  be  modified  so  as  to 
enable  them  to  obtain  the  domestic  fuel 
they  have  used  in  past  years.  This  condi- 
tion  is  unknown  in  the  East,  hence  the  ap- 
peals  which  were  useful  elsewhere  would 
have  been  out  of  place  hereabouts  except  as 
a  means  of  estimating  the  probable  require¬ 
ments  of  various  States  and  communities. 
But  as  the  anthracite  allotment  has  already 
been  decided  upon,  so  far  as  the  different 
States  are  concerned,  the  need  of  advance 
information  is  less  pressing  than  it  was 
while  the  schedule  was  being  drawn  up. 

In  the  eastern  bituminous  fields  trans¬ 
portation  conditions  have  improved  to  an 
extent  which  warrants  a  slightly  more  op¬ 
timistic  forecast  as  to  conditions  which  will 
prevail  next  winter.  There  will  not  be  coal 
enough  for  everybody,  of  course,  but  the 
important  industries  will  probably  be  better 
taken  care  of  than  last  winter,  as  a  result 
of  increased  tonnage  and  the  restrictions 
imposed  on  manufacturers  of  luxuries  or 
“peace-time  necessities”  which  can  be  dis¬ 
pensed  within  war  times. 

Out  in  the  Northwestern  section  of  the 
country  the  feeling  is  prevalent  that  the 
Federal  agitation  for  active  buying  by  do¬ 
mestic  consumers  covers  too  much  ground 
because  of  the  limitations  of  the  available 
coal  supply,  and  in  that  section,  particularly, 
it  is  pointed  out  that  propaganda  to  increase 
early  coal  buying  is  about  as  uncalled  for  as 
in  the  New  England  district,  where  dealers 
are  in  most  cases  many  weeks  oversold  and 
booked  ahead  of  their  ability  to  make  de¬ 
liveries.  In  Chicago  and  the  Middle  West¬ 
ern  States  the  demand  for  domestic  bitumi¬ 
nous  from  nearby  fields  has  been  stimulated 
by  the  campaign  for  early  coal  buying.  As 
a  result  operators  in  certain  Illinois  dis¬ 
tricts  where  market  conditions  have  not 
been  very  active  anticipate  no  further  diffi¬ 
culty  from  lack  of  orders.  It  is  thought, 
however,  that  the  storage  capacity  of  most 
domestic  consumers  has  been  over-esti¬ 
mated  when  the  idea  is  put  forward  that 
enough  tonnage  can  be  taken  in  to  last 
throughout  entire  winter,  and  well-posted 
dealers  venture  the  opinion  that  maximum 
storage  facilities  would  take  care  of  about 
one-half  the  actual  winter  requirements  of 
the  domestic  coal-consuming  public. 

In  the  Pittsburgh  district  there  has  been 
some  improvement  in  car  supply,  notably 
for  shipment  to  the  lakes.  A  strong  effort 
is  being  made  in  the  mining  districts  to 
stimulate  production  by  appealing  to  the 
patriotism  of  the  miners  and  while  it  is 
realized  that  any  effect  to  be  created  by 
such  an  appeal  has  decided  limitations,  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  wide  range  of  nationalities  there¬ 
in  employed,  it  is  believed  that  appreciable 
gains  could  be  made  at  many  operations  if 
cars  were  supplied  more  regularly  and  in 
greater  number.  New  England,  which  de¬ 
pends  so  largely  upon  water  transportation 
for  its  coal  supply  is  still  apprehensive  of 
the  outlook.  It  is  noted  that  there  has  been 
an  alarming  slump  in  all-rail  receipts  and 
bituminous  receipts  are  steadily  falling  be¬ 
hind  last  year’s  figures.  As  the  season  ad¬ 
vances  it  *  can  but  be  hoped  that  greater 
vessel  tonnage  will  be  available  to  carry 
coal  consigned  for  distribution  to  the  more 
essential  industries  in  that  all-important 
manufacturing  center,  but  up  to  the  present 
time  few  steps  to  that  end  have  been 
taken.  F-  W.  S. 
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Trade  Conditions  at  New  York. 

Bituminous  Market  Fails  to  Show  Any  Easing  Up  as  a  Result  of  a  Moderate  Increase  in 
Tidewater  Shipments — Anthracite  Receipts  Continue  Light. 


The  basis  of  allotment  decided  upon  by  the  Anth¬ 
racite  Committee  and  published  in  this  Journal 
last  week,  providing  as  it  does  for  practically  a 
twelve  per  cent,  increase  in  the  1918  supply  of  do¬ 
mestic  sizes  for  New  York  State,  constitutes  a  fa¬ 
vorable  solution  of  the  local  hard  coal  problem — 
on  paper.  If  the  local  dealers  actually  receive  twelve 
per  cent,  more  domestic  coal  than  in  the  fiscal  year 
1916-1917,  in  addition  to  the  usual  tonnage  of  steam 
coal,  there  will  be  no  trouble  worth  mentioning  next 
winter,  for  it  is  doubtful  if  the  city’s  requirements 
have  increased  in  much  greater  ratio. 

There  is,  however,  one  important  fact  to  be  re¬ 
membered.  Two  years  ago  the  large  producing  in¬ 
terests  had  several  million  tons  of  anthracite  in  their 
stocking  plants,  while  today  they  have  practically 
none.  So  that  even  if  local  buyers  get  their  proper 
allotment  of  the  current  output,  the  actual  receipts 
of  prepared  sizes  may  show  a  falling  off  because  of 
the  companies  having  no  reserves  to  draw  upon. 
Moreover,  it  is  generally  believed  that  consumers 
had  much  less  tonnage  than  usual  in  their  cellars  on 
April  1,  so  that  they  must  have  increased  deliveries, 
in  the  aggregate,  if  they  are  to  go  into  the  winter 
season  with  normal  stocks. 

Announcement  is  made  that  the  tonnage  allotted 
to  each  of  the  Eastern  States  represents  the  maxi¬ 
mum  amounts  they  will  receive  under  any  conditions. 
In  the  unlikely  event  of  production  being  increased, 
the  extra  tonnage  will  be  distributed  to  swell  the 
allotments  as  now  fixed  for  the  Middle  Western 
and  Northwestern  States,  where  curtailments  have 
been  ordered  for  the  benefit  of  the  Eastern  markets. 
But  it  is  daily  becoming  more  difficult  for  the  col¬ 
lieries  to  maintain  the  present  rate  of  production, 
let  alone  get  out  more  tonnage.  The  draft  is  taking 
many  men,  in  addition  to  those  going  into  other 
lines  of  employment. 

In  view  of  all  the  circumstances,  the  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration  was  well  advised  in  putting  the  soft 
pedal  on  its  “coal  week”  campaign  in  the  East. 
Practically  everybody  in  this  part  of  the  country 
who  is  able  to  store  and  pay  for  next  winter’s  coal 
has  already  ordered,  and  retailers  as  a  class  have 
enough  business  booked  to  keep  them  busy  till  snow 
flies  at  the  present  rate  of  deliveries.  Locally,  the 
dealers  are  not  getting  enough  tonnage  to  keep  their 
delivery  equipment  fully  employed  six  days  a  week, 
and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  coal  is  being  sent 
out  as  fast  as  it  arrives.  There  are  so  many  buyers 
who  are  willing  to  set  aside  their  preferences  as  to 
sizes,  and  take  anything  they  can  get,  that  the  retail 
trade  does  not  have  to  do  any  stocking,  except  some¬ 
times  in  the  case  of  rice  and  barley. 

Those  are  the  only  two  sizes  that  require  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  forcing,  and  in  some  cases  retailers 
are  obliged  to  take  more  of  that  tonnage  than  they 
can  dispose  of  readily,  in  order  to  get  their  quota 
of  the  larger  sizes.  Buckwheat  is  still  moving  well, 
as  many  consumers  desire  to  stock  up,  but  there 
seems  to  be  plenty  of  it  for  current  use.  A  state 
of  chronic  shortage  exists  in  pea  coal,  and  appar¬ 
ently  there  is  a  smaller  tonnage  of  that  size  being 
made  than  formerly. 

Dumpings  over  the  local  piers  show  a  small  de¬ 
cline,  porbably  as  a  result  of  the  order  to  ship  a 
month  and  a  half’s  quota  into  New  England  during 
June.  Much  of  this  extra  tonnage  will  go  all-rail, 
if  it  goes  at  all. 

The  Bituminous  Trade. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  behavior  of  the  bituminous 
market  or  the  experience  of  the  average  trade  buyer 
to  indicate  that  production  in  nearby  fields  is  on  the 
up-grade.  Yet  car  supply  is  showing  sustained  im¬ 
provement  over  the  average  percentage  of  a  few 
weeks  ago  and  more  coal  is  being  mined  in  spite  of 
the  labor  shortage.  The  additional  output  is  so 
small,  however,  compared  with  the  industrial  re¬ 
quirements  of  this  section,  that  it  does  not  result  in 
much  spot  tonnage  appearing  in  the  market,  although 
the  pier  figures  show  increased  tidewater  receipts. 
Consumers  of  all  classes  appear  to  be  getting 


enough  coal  for  current  use,  but,  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  not  much  more  than  enough.  There  are  ex¬ 
ceptions,  of  course,  and  apparently  the  so-called  non- 
essential  industries  are  meeting  with  as  much  suc¬ 
cess  in  accumulating  reserve  stocks  as  are  those  on 
the  preference  list.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the 
ability  of  non-war  industries  to  make  purchases  from 
the  numerous  small  operators  who  have  in  the  past 
habitually  ignored  the  preference  list  as  a  guide  in 
accepting  orders  or  making  shipments. 

The  Fuel  Administration  has  now  moved  to  put 
a  stop  to  this  setting  aside  of  priority  rights.  Pro¬ 
ducers  and  shippers  have  been  instructed  by  the 
District  Representatives  to  make  no  more  shipments 
to  industries  not  on  Preference  List  No.  1  without 
first  obtaining  permission  to  do  so.  After  a  shipper 
with  a  variegated  line  of  contracts  or  standing  or¬ 
ders  has  taken  care  of  the  requirements  of  his  pref¬ 
erence  customers  he  must  notify  the  District  Repre¬ 
sentative  and  state  how  much  surplus  tonnage  he 
has.  The  District  Representative  will  then  advise 
what  disposition  to  make  of  it.  Small  operators, 
who  sell  their  output  from  day  to  day,  are  not  sup¬ 
posed  to  take  orders  from  consumers  not  on  the 
preference  list  without  the  District  Representative’s 
consent. 

The  enforcement  of  this  rule  will  give  the  Fuel 
Administration  absolute  control  of  the  bituminous 
distribution  and  is  one  of  the  most  important  steps 
yet  taken  in  the  way  of  restricting  deliveries  to  in¬ 
dustries  in  whose  welfare  the  Government  has  the 
least  interest.  How  it  will  affect  the  jobbers  de¬ 
pends  verjr  largely  upon  the  class  of  customers  which 
they  represent  as  purchasing  agents.  Those  who  are 
acting  for  consumers  on  the  preference  will  gain 
through  the  District  Representatives  turning  over 
to  them  considerable  tonnage  which  they  would  not 
have  been  able  to  obtain  at  the  Government  price 
by  their  own  efforts.  Probably  all  jobbers  have 
some  customers  in  this  class,  and  the  greatest  ad¬ 
vantage  will  accrue  to  those  with  the  largest  pro¬ 
portion  of  that  kind  of  business. 

The  question  of  how  far  preferred  industries  are 
to  be  allowed  to  go  in  stocking  up,  when  other 
classes  of  consumers  are  short  of  coal  for  current 
use,  is  one  upon  which  no  hard  and  fast  rule  has 
been  laid  down  by  the  Fuel  Administration.  Some 
shippers  have  been  told  informally,  however,  that  a 
month’s  reserve  supply  is  about  right,  except  in  the 
case  of  public  utilities,  which  normally  go  into  the 
winter  season  with  heavier  stocks  than  that.  In 
such  cases  no  departure  from  the  usual  custom  will 
be  insisted  on,  it  is  stated,  unless  the  situation  gets 
so  bad  that  other  plants  of  equal  importance  are 
unable  to  accumulate  a  reasonable  reserve,  or,  worse 
still,  are  having  trouble  getting  enough  coal  for 
immediate  use. 


Coal  Business  of  New  York  Harbor. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  number  of  cars 
of  anthracite  and  bituminous  handled  over  all  the 
railroad  coal  piers  in  New  York  harbor  for  several 
weeks  past,  as  reported  by  the  Regional  Director 
General  of  Railroads : 


Date.  Anthracite  Bituminous. 

April  18-24  .  7,898  6,014 

April  25-May  1 .  6,968  6.065 

May  2-8  .  7,246  6,304 

Mav  9-15  .  6,929  6,353 

May  16-22  .  6,213  6,670 

May  23-29  .  6,556  6,138 

Mav  30-June  6  .  6,393  6,950 


Charles  F.  Ice,  for  30  years  identified  with  coal 
mining  in  northern  West  Virginia,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  chief  inspector  of  coal  for  the  Fairmont 
district,  working  in  conjunction  with  the  District 
Representative  of  the  Fuel  Administration  and  hav¬ 
ing  his  office  at  Fairmont.  Mr.  Ice  assumed  his  new 
duties  May  1  and  as  fast  as  he  can  get  things  lined 
up  will  appoint  deputies  and  assign  their  territories. 


CONDITIONS  IN  WEST  VIRGINIA. 

Charleston,  W.  Va.,  June  6. — There  is  still  a 
considerable  production  loss  each  week  in  West 
Virginia,  as  the  weekly  reports  of  the  various  dis¬ 
tricts  disclose,  due  principally  to  the  inability  of  the 
mines  to  secure  all  the  cars  which  might  be  loaded. 
The  two  most  important  factors  in  preventing  West 
Virginia  operators  from  reaching  the  maximum  pro¬ 
duction  are  car  and  labor  shortage,  the  former  ac¬ 
counting  for  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  lost 
time.  Though  far  from  the  goal  set,  coal  producers 
are  nevertheless  producing  much  more  coal  than 
was  the  case  six  weeks  ago,  there  having  been  a 
steady  improvement  in  transportation  facilities  in 
every  district  of  the  State.  In  this  section  of  the 
State,  however,  operators  were  retarded  in  their 
efforts  to  speed  up  production  by  the  inability  of 
two  power  companies  to  furnish  enough  current,  the 
mines  in  several  places  having  to  shut  down  for  one 
and  two  days  the  first  of  last  week.  Just  at  a  time 
when  operators  thought  circumstances  would  com¬ 
bine  to  enable  them  to  make  up  for  the  shortage 
last  year,  the  present  power  failure  was  highly  dis¬ 
couraging. 

In  practically  every  field  the  car  distribution  was 
satisfactory.  In  the  Fairmont  field  for  instance  there 
was  observed  an  improvement  over  the  supply  for 
the  week  ending  May  25,  the  average  number  of  cars 
supplied  to  the  Fairmont  district  being  about  900 
per  day.  When  the  mines  all  over  the  State  begin 
to  receive  as  many  cars  as  they  can  load,  the  labor 
question  will  loom  as  the  most  serious  one  before 
the  coal  producer  and  is  already  one  which  is  giv¬ 
ing  the  mining  companies  considerable  concern.  It 
will  not  only  be  necessary,  coal  men  feel,  to  secure 
more  man  power  for  the  mines,  but  to  find  a  way 
to  induce  the  miner  to  put  in  more  time,  and  there¬ 
fore  to  increase  the  production  of  the  individual 
miner.  As  the  man  power  in  the  mines  is  needed 
more  and  more  for  war  purposes,  it  is  very  proba¬ 
ble  that  women  will  be  employed  outside  of  the 
mines. 

Despite  many  handicaps,  Kanawha  district  opera¬ 
tors  were  able  to  show  an  increase  in  production. 
Producers  were  somewhat  disconcerted  last  week 
to  receive  notice  that  the  number  of  cars  to  which 
the  district  would  be  entitled,  measured  in  tons, 
would  be  reduced  by  1,820  tons. 

Mines  in  the  New  River  and  in  the  Winding  Gulf 
field  felt  the  effect  of  the  power  shortage  and  op¬ 
erators  were  almost  ready  to  throw  up  their  hands 
in  despair  after  a  similar  experience  two  weeks  ago, 
especially  at  a  time  when  cars  were  numerous  enough 
to  keep  the  mines  going.  According  to  a  report 
from  Raleigh,  some  of  the  mines  in  that  county  were 
forced  to  shut  down  two  days,  having  no  power 
with  which  to  operate.  Such  conditions  have  proved 
to  be  very  demoralizing. 

Taking  advantage  of  a  fairly  good  car  supply  the 
mines  in  the  Fairmont  field  were  kept  in  constant 
operation  throughout  last  week,  not  even  Decora¬ 
tion  Day  being  observed.  There  was  further  ac¬ 
tivity  in  the  Fairmont  field  in  other  than  operating 
lines.  The  State  Mine  Department  was  conducting 
an  examination  for  mine  foremen  during  part  of  the 
week.  A  number  of  the  heads  of  companies  in  the 
field  were  absent  from  headquarters  attending  the 
meeting  of  the  National  Coal  Association  at  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

The  coal  industry  in  West  Virginia  has  every  rea¬ 
son  to  be  proud  of  the  record  made  by  both  em¬ 
ployer  and  employe  in  the  Red  Cross  drive  which 
terminated  last  Monday  night.  While  no  figures 
shewing  the  amount  of  contributions  from  the  in¬ 
dustry  are  available  it  is  not  contradicted  that  the 
coal  industry  more  than  any  other  industry  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  success  of  the  State  in  practically 
doubling  its  quota. 


“Opera  jobtail.” 

The  above  remarkable  word  is  suggested  in  humor¬ 
ous  vein  by  W.  R.  Coyle,  vice-president  of  Weston 
Dodson  &  Co.,  as  possibly  fitting  the  case  should  it 
be  proposed  to  organize  a  national  association  cover¬ 
ing  the  interests  of  the  operators,  jobbers  and  retail 
dealers.  The  Operajobtail  Association,  surely  that 
is  quite  a  name. 
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Coal  Trade  Conditions  at  Boston. 

Alarming  Slump  in  All-Rail  Receipts — “Zoning”  Again  a  Feature — Drastic  Program  of 
Fuel  Administration  Apparently  in  Full  Effect — B.  &  0.  Districts  a  Cipher 
as  Far  as  New  England  Is  Concerned  All-Rail. 


While  it  was  realized  that  New  England  receipts 
of  bituminous  were  steadily  falling  behind  last  year’s 
marks  it  remained  for  May  figures  to  bring  the  facts 
home.  Barges  loaded  for  New  England  at  Hamp¬ 
ton  Roads,  it  is  true,  showed  a  gain  of  192,038  net 
tons  over  May,  1917,  but  the  aggregate  movement 
all-rail  through  the  five  junction  points  was  only 
827,000  net  tons,  as  compared  with  1,549,346  net  tons 
the  same  period  a  year  ago.  The  comparative  re¬ 
ceipts  all-rail  of  railroad  fuel  show  even  more  start¬ 
ling  results.  The  average  daily  movement  of  rail¬ 
road  supply  coal  was  only  98  cars,  where  last  year’s 
figure  was  410. 

In  consequence,  the  railroad  reserve  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  is  falling  well  below  what  in  normal  times 
would  be  considered  extremely  light.  One  of  the 
railroads  here  has  made  a  practice  of  meeting  cur¬ 
rent  requirements  by  taking  coal  directly  off  cars 
whether  all-rail  or  from  tidewater,  but  latterly  the 
same  road  has  been  obliged  to  draw  almost  steadily 
from  a  reserve  that  is  not  over  20  days’  supply. 
With  allowances,  therefore,  for  the  relatively  small 
gain  from  the  Virginia  terminals  the  net  result  is  a 
loss  of  530,308  tons  in  a  month  when  maximum 
shipments  are  absolutely  necessary  if  New  Eng¬ 
land  is  to  “accumulate”  for  next  fall  and  winter. 

There  are  various  ways  of  accounting  for  any 
such  slump  in  deliveries.  An  analysis  of  the  rail 
figures  from  day  to  day  will  show  the  days  follow¬ 
ing  May  15  displayed  the  heaviest  reduction.  This 
was  the  date  of  the  now  famous  order  through  the 
district  representatives  to  cut  off  all  consignments 
except  to  requirements  on  Preference  List  No.  1.  A 
similar  showing  will  almost  certainly  be  made  in  the 
volume  running  to  Hampton  Roads  the  first 'half 
of  June,  if  not  the  whole  month.  The  diminished 
number  of  arrivals  at  the  piers  this  week  on  account 
of  German  submarines  will  be  excuse  enough  again 
to  turn  a  flow  of  coal  west  to  take  care  of  the  enor¬ 
mous  by-product  plants  that  normally  look  to  the 
smokeless  fields  for  supply.  Operators  have  already 
been  ordered  to  make  up  their  arrears  for  such  uses 
and  this  together  with  largely  increased  tonnages 
required  by  the  Shipping  Board  will  spell  disappoint¬ 
ment  to  New  England  expectations. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  a  larger  proportion 
of  what  tonnage  is  available  for  coastwise  coal¬ 
carrying  is  now  in  repair  yards  than  was  probably 
true  at  any  other  one  time.  This  temporary  short¬ 
age  of  the  bottoms  now  in  the  trade,  the  total  being 
far  short  of  needs,  has  lately  just  about  balanced 
the  diminishing  receipts  at  the  Hampton  Roads  piers 
that  has  been  noticeable  the  past  few  days.  Steamers 
are  now  being  held  up  for  two  days  where  ten  days 
ago  despatch  was  excellent.  If  during  June  the 
record  of  dumpings  show  a  loss  at  Hampton  Roads 
rather  than  a  gain  then  the  outlook  for  New  Eng¬ 
land  will  be  blue  and  black  for  fair. 

On  June  4  Messrs.  Lesher  and  Snider,  of  the  Fuel 
Administration,  and  Mr.  Gutheim  of  the  Railroad 
Administration  came  over  from  Washington  to  dis¬ 
cuss  with  Mr.  Storrow  and  representative  railroad 
and  coal  men  the  already  much-considered  plan  of 
“zoning”  New  England.  The  original  suggestion 
was  based  on  a  possible  increase  of  5,000,000  tons  in 
receipts  of  water-borne  coal  over  the  1917  figures, 
but  now  that  loss  in  tons  and  not  gains  are  con- 
fronting^  us  the  scheme  to  zone  ajl-rail  deliveries 
away  from  Tidewater  rehandling  plants  seems  at 
best  an  academic  proposal.  The  Washington  visitors 
apparently  looked  upon  such  a  regulation  as  some¬ 
thing  to  remedy  existing  conditions,  but  to  practical 
coal  men  it  seems  like  laying  a  splendid  foundation 
for  diminished  deliveries  by  the  originating  rail¬ 
roads. 

We  remember  that  the  reason  for  large  rail  re¬ 
ceipts  last  year  was  a  New  England  price  that  was 
attractive  to  thrifty  operators.  It  is  for  similar 
reasons  that  coal  now  flows  in  a  steady  stream 
to  the  Shipping  Board  and  to  Canada.  No  dis¬ 


trict  representative  is  likely  to  reconsign  coal  tagged 
either  of  these  two  ways,  and  manifestly  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  for  New  England  to  get  its  due 
share  under  such  conditions. 

As  the  present  situation  becomes  clear  to  factors 
here  there  is  an  increasing  disposition  to  criticise 
sharply  the  present  system  of  distribution  as  car¬ 
ried  out  in  practice.  Very  explicit  instructions  have 
been  construed  by  the  deputy  distributors  in  a  way 
that  effectually  shuts  off  supply  from  a  very  large 
number  of  most  important  and  necessary  activities, 
all  duly  certified  by  the  Priorities  Division,  but  who, 
not  being  known  to  the  persons  who  vise  the  running 
slips,  are  for  no  other  apparent  reason  left  high  and 
dry.  No  one  in  Washington  or  anywhere  else  has 
yet  stated  how  much  coal  will  “take  care  of”  a 
given  plant.  Should  a  preferred  requirement  be 
given  six  months’  supply  or  six  weeks  or  six  days? 
The  reply  and  an  intelligible  program  is  anxiously 
awaited.  Doubtless  this  is  the  “ruthless”  plan  we 
were  promised,  but  sufficient  slack  has  not  been 
allowed  for  the  human  element.  No  man  in  Altoona 
or  Washington  is  wise  enough  to  avoid  wasting 
literally  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  a  distribution  based  on  such  orders. 

The  difficulty  over  getting  shipments  from  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  via  Shippensburg  grows  worse. 
For  awhile  the  story  was  that  only  box  cars  would 
be  allowed  to  come  through,  but  now  there  is  a 
rumor  that  no  cars  are  to  be  tagged  for  New  Eng¬ 
land,  for  the  present.  Certainly  the  consignments 
that  have  lately  run  the  gauntlet  have  been  few  and 
far  between.  The  Railroad  Administration  has  been 
asked  to  intercede,  but  the  weight  of  traffic  opinion 
runs  so  strongly  against  this  movement  that  by  a 
stroke  of  the  pen  we  are  likely  to  be  deprived  of 
what  has  been  normally  and  heretofore  a  route  of 
great  importance  to  that  section  of  New  England 
served  by  the  New  Haven  Railroad. 

Anthracite  distributors  have  been  somewhat 
cheered  by  the  tonnage  that  apparently  is  to  come 
from  sections  in  the  middle  West.  The  volume  to 
come  by  water  is  of  course  limited  by  carrying 
space  and  by  the  lack  of  towing  power.  How  these 
problems  will  be  worked  out  remains  to  be  seen,  but 
the  Anthracite  Committee  certainly  has  one  great 
advantage.  It  has  the  confidence  of  men  in  the 
trade. 

The  warm  weather  and  the  oncoming  vacation 
season  have  their  effect  upon  retail  demand,  but 
in  most  communities  the  requisitions  are  in  and  it  is 
still  a  little  early  for  outcry.  The  merry  times  will 
come  in  September  and  October,  just  as  a  prelude  to 
what  will  follow. 

The  sinking  of  at  least  three  coal  carriers  by  Ger¬ 
man  undersea  craft  have  demonstrated  some  of  the 
possibilities  for  a  region  depending  so  largely  upon 
a  water  route. 


Bituminous  Gains  Slightly. 

Preliminary  reports  of  coal  production  for  the 
week  ended  May  25  prepared  by  the  U.  S.  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration  show  an  increased  output  of  bituminous 
coal  and  a  slightly  diminished  output  of  anthracite. 

The  production  of  bituminous  coal  (including  lig¬ 
nite  and  coal  made  into  coke)  amounted  to  11,811,000 
tons,  which  total  is  slightly  in  excess  of  the  revised 
figures  for  the  week  ended  May  11,  which  showed  a 
production  of  11,805,000  net  tons.  The  increase  over 
the  preceding  week  amounted  to  approximately  100,- 
000  tons.  The  average  daily  production  is  recorded 
as  1,968,000  net  tons  as  against  1,952,000  net  tons  dur¬ 
ing  the  preceding  week  and  1,829,000  net  tons  during 
May,  1917. 

The  record  for  the  week  established  a  new  high 
notch  of  production  for  bituminous  coal. 

Anthracite  shipments  for  the  week  amounted  to 
40,752  cars  as  against  41,011  during  the  week  of 
May  18. 


The  Market  at  Detroit. 

Coal  Receipts  Slump  Below  Daily  Average 
of  Previous  Four  Months — Serious 
Shortage  Feared. 

Unless  the  movement  of  coal  into  Detroit  is  largely 
increased  and  maintained  at  a  very  much  greater 
volume  through  the  summer,  industrial  and  domestic 
consumers  of  coal,  in  the  opinion  of  jobbers  and 
transportation  men,  will  experience  as  serious  a 
shortage  next  winter  as  was  passed  through  last  win¬ 
ter.  Neither  anthracite  not  bituminous  is  now  ar¬ 
riving  in  the  local  market  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
permit  the  stocking  up  that  will  be  necessary  to 
assure  fuel  supply  to  factories  and  household  con¬ 
sumers. 

Instead,  with  the  city  and  the  State  endeavoring 
to  follow  the  program  of  the  Federal  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration  in  the  matter  of  “Coal  Week,”  the 
startling  information  develops  that  receipts  of  coal 
in  this  city  during  the  month  of  May  dropped  to  a 
lower  daily  average  than  for  the  preceding  four 
months  of  this  year.  The  situation  shows  no  indica¬ 
tion  of  improvement  thus  far  in  June. 

In  May,  Detroit  received  an  average  of  only  415 
cars  of  bituminous  coal  daily,  while  the  average 
daily  shipments  for  the  rest  of  the  State  were  only 
444  cars.  Computations  made  some  time  ago  placed 
Detroit’s  annual  requirements  at  an  amount  which 
necessitates  average  daily  receipts  of  about  700  cars 
of  all  forms  of  coal,  while  needs  of  the  State  out¬ 
side  of  Detroit  have  been  estimated  at  an  amount 
about  20  per  cent,  greater. 

During  last  month  receipts  of  anthracite  in  De¬ 
troit  averaged  only  about  32  cars  daily  for  distribu¬ 
tion  among  some  156  dealers,  while  the  average  for 
the  remainder  of  the  State  was  about  50  cars  daily. 

From  the  foregoing  figures  taken  from  records 
compiled  by  M.  T.  Wright,  secretary  of  the  Michigan 
sub-committee  of  the  American  Railway  Association, 
it  may  be  seen  that  receipts  of  anthracite  and 
bituminous  in  Detroit  in  May  show  a  daily  average 
of  447  cars,  or  approximately  60  per  cent,  of  the 
quantity  necessary  to  supply  the  needs  of  consumers. 

The  situation  is  aggravated  from  the  circum¬ 
stance  that  there  was  a  deficiency  in  supply,  also 
through  the  earlier  months  of  the  year,  while  con¬ 
sumption  was  increased  beyond  normal  amount  by 
the  continuance  of  low  temperatures  until  well  into 
May,  preventing  any  substantial  accumulation  of  coal 
by  dealers  or  domestic  users,  though  some  of  the 
large  manufacturing  establishments  were  able  to  put 
aside  a  fair  amount  of  coal  as  a  reserve.  As  many 
of  the  steam  coal  users  are  lacking  in  space  for 
storage,  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  amount 
consumed  by  industrial  plants  must  be  brought  in  by 
regular  and  almost  daily  shipments. 

There  is  a  steady  demand  for  steam  coal,  which  is 
being  supplied  very  largely  with  run-of-mine  stock. 
This  is  coming  into  the  city  more  freely  than  slack 
or  domestic  lump. 

Demand  by  household  consumers  for  anthracite 
also  is  very  active,  but  is  productive  of  little  business 
owing  to  scarcity  of  supply  and  the  unwillingness  of 
dealers  to  accept  orders  when  coal  is  lacking  with 
which  to  fill  them. 


Situation  at  Hampton  Roads. 

For  the  month  ending  May  31  announcement  was 
made  that  a  total  of  1,654,635  tons  of  coal  was 
dumped  over  the  three  coal  piers  at  Hampton  Roads. 
Of  that  amount  the  Norfolk  &  Western  Ry.  dumped 
777,688  tons  ;  the  Virginian  422,945  tons  and  the  Chesa¬ 
peake  &  Ohio  455,002  tons.  The  dumping  of  the 
Norfolk  &  Western  does  not  include  coal  dumped 
over  the  city  coal  piers  where  most  of  the  tug  boats 
of  the  Norfolk  harbor  and  a  majority  of  the  tugs 
running  coastwise  coal.  The  Tidewater  Coal  Ex¬ 
change  are  expecting  these  figures  to  be  materially 
increased  in  July  and  August.  The  mines  have  been 
promised  a  better  supply  of  cars  and  the  cargo  boats 
that  are  being  brought  from  the  Lakes  to  run  be¬ 
tween  Hampton  Roads  and  New  England  are  ex¬ 
pected  daily.  When  these  boats  arrive  it  will  mean 
faster  loading  at  piers  and  the  New  England  market 
should  be  taken  care  of  very  well. 
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For  the  past  two  or  three  weeks  there  has  been  a 
marked  improvement  in  the  car  supply  on  the  Nor¬ 
folk  &  Western  and  the  other  roads  running  to  tide, 
viz.  Virginian  and  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  are  also  being 
better  supplied.  Cars  from  all  roads  are  being  seen 
now  at  tidewater.  Previous  to  30  days  ago  it  was  a 
rare  thing  to  see  cars  from  Western  roads  here. 

The  local  situation  is  far  from  being  all  that  is 
desired  but  relief  is  in  sight  it  is  believed.  On  May 
3  State  Fuel  Administrator  Byrd  wired  from  Wash¬ 
ington  to  his  office  in  Richmond  that  Virginia  would 
receive  2,000  tons  of  coal  per  day  from  the  Poca¬ 
hontas,  New  River  and  Tug  River  fields.  The  first 
shipment  started  from  those  districts  on  Saturday, 
May  1.  This  coal  is  consigned  to  the  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
trator  and  will  be  reconsigned  by  him  to  industries 
first  and  remainder  to  retail  dealers  who  have  not 
been  able  to  get  enough  coal  to  take  care  of  their 
trade. 

Arrangements  are  being  made,  according  to  Mr. 
Byrd,  for  furnishing  Virginia  with  1,000,000  tons 
which  have  heretofore  been  taken  from  Virginia  to 
Hampton  Roads  for  bunkers.  If  this  back  coal  due 
Virginia  can  be  obtained  it  is  believed  that  the  short¬ 
age  will  be  materially  relieved.  Until  such  an  ar¬ 
rangement  can  be  made,  however,  Mr.  Byrd  stated 
he  felt  the  greatest  anxiety  over  the  situation. 

On  June  5th  the  coal  roads  at  Hampton  Roads 
put  in  effect  a  new  tariff  covering  dumping,  skid¬ 
ding,  trimming  and  leveling  coal.  There  is  an  ad¬ 
vance  in  all  the  charges  on  coal  except  on  wheeling 
on  bunker  boats  which  is  kept  at  35  cents  per  ton. 
The  rates  for  trimming  will  be  from  6l/2  cents  per 
ton  for  vessels  requiring  10  per  cent  and  under  to 
12  cents  per  ton  for  trimming  60  per  cent  and  over 
of  cargo  taken.  Trimming  bunker  boats  charge  is 
made  20  cents  per  ton  instead  of  15  cents.  This  in¬ 
crease  allowed  by  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  on  May  24. 


Situation  at  Columbus. 

A  ith  a  fairly  good  car  supply  in  all  mining  dis¬ 
tricts  of  Ohio  and  a  strong  demand  for  the  entire 
production,  the  coal  trade  is  firm  in  every  direction. 
Buying  for  steam  and  domestic  consumption  is  go¬ 
ing  ahead  briskly  and,  in  fact,  there  is  nothing  to 
indicate  a  lagging  market.  The  lake  trade  is  also 
active  in  every  way  and  an  increasing  tonnage  is 
being  shipped  to  the  head  of  the  lakes. 

“Coal  Week,’’  which  is  being  pushed  by  the  Ohio 
Fuel  Administration,  caused  an  increased  demand 
for  domestic  sizes.  All  dealers  report  good  results 
from  the  campaign  now  going  on  to  influence  con¬ 
sumers  to  buy  early.  As  a  result  dealers  have  been 
extremely  busy  looking  after  orders.  Deliveries 
are  being  carried  on  efficiently,  and  practically  all 
available  teams  and  trucks  are  busy.  Retailers  re¬ 
port  a  larger  amount  of  coal  than  ever  before  stored 
by  the  domestic  consumers.  This  amount  is  to  be 
increased  several  times  over  during  the  summer  if 
the  supply  of  coal  comes  from  the  mines.  Pocahon¬ 
tas  is  a  scarce  article  in  Columbus,  as  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  production  of  that  district  is  going 
eastward.  Some  West  Virginia  splints  is  being  re¬ 
ceived  and  that  finds  a  ready  sale,  but  the  main 
part  of  the  coal  being  delivered  to  private  users  is 
from  the  mines  of  Ohio. 

Prices  are  firm  and  have  now  taketi  a  reduction 
of  10  cents,  effective  more  than  a  week  ago.  Thick- 
vein  Hocking  lump  and  egg  sells  at  $5.50,  and  mine- 
run  at  $5.25.  Thin-vein  Hocking,  Pomeroy  and 
West  Virginia  Splints  are  quoted  at  $5.85  for  lump 
and  $5.60  for  mine-run.  Pocahontas  is  selling  at 
$6.35  for  lump  and  $6.10  for  mine-run.  Jackson 
lump  is  selling  at  about  the  same  price  as  thin-vein 
Hocking. 

Lake  trade  is  active  in  every  locality,  and  an  in¬ 
creasing  tonnage  is  being  dispatched  to  the  North¬ 
west.  Dock  prices  show  little  change  as  the  result 
of  the  decline  of  10  cents.  The  ore  movement  is 
good  and  that  is  one  of  the  best  features  of  the 
lake  trade. 

The  movement  off  the  docks  to  interior  points 
has  now  started  in  earnest.  The  H.  V.  Ry.  loaded 
126,000  tons  during  the  week  ending  June  1  as  com¬ 
pared  with  125,000  tons  during  the  previous  week. 
The  T.  &  O.  C.  docks  handled  68,000  during  the  same 


week,  which  was  the  same  as  the  previous  week. 

There  has  been  a  fairly  good  increase  in  produc¬ 
tion  in  Ohio  mining  districts  as  the  holiday  is  now 
over  and  most  of  the  miners  are  working  better 
time.  The  car  supply  on  the  H.  V.  Ry.  is  good  and 
averages  close  to  100  per  cent.  The  T.  &  O.  C. 
and  the  K.  &  M.  are  still  short  on  car  supply,  and 
mines  on  those  roads  have  about  75  per  cent  pro¬ 
duction  to  report.  Eastern  Ohio  is  having  its  trou¬ 
bles  with  car  supply  and  the  output  is  about  60 
to  65  per  cent  of  normal.  Other  Ohio  fileds  are 
producing  a  good  tonnage. 

Steam  business  is  active  in  every  way  and  there  is  a 
distinct  movement  to  secure  a  surplus  stock  if  possible. 
This  is  more  especially  true  of  the  larger  consumers. 
There  is  a  good  tonnage  taken  by  railroads.  Con¬ 
tracts  are  now  being  entered  into  by  the  larger  users 
as  the  Government  price  is  taken  in  all  instances. 
So  if  there  is  an  increase  or  decline  the  contracts 
immediately  take  the  new  price  levels.  C.  W.  R. 


Conditions  at  Cincinnati. 

There  is  still  a  shortage  of  high-grade  coals,  and 
with  the  Lakes  taking  all  that  they  can  get,  domes¬ 
tic  users  and  country  trade  are  hard  put  to  get  a 
sufficient  supply  to  meet  their  demands.  Smokeless 
coal  and  anthracite  is  decidedly  scarce,  and  unless 
the  westbound  embargo  on  smokeless  coal  is  lifted, 
account  of  closing  of  ports  caused  by  submarine 
activity,  there  will  be  very  little  smokeless  coal  seen 
in  the  Cincinnati  market  in  the  very  near  future. 
Steam  coal  is  coming  through  fairly  well,  but  all  sizes 
of  domestic  lump  are  in  brisk  demand  with  no  offer¬ 
ings  to  speak  of. 

The  Cincinnati  coal  dealers  are  not  making  any 
special  efforts  for  the  observance  of  “Coal  Week,” 
which  is  being  observed  generally  throughout  the 
country,  due  to  the  reason  that  they  are  already 
stocked  up  with  orders  and,  in  some  cases,  we  have 
heard,  that  several  dealers  have  quit  taking  orders 
until  those  on  their  books  are  partially  cleaned  up. 
Consumers  in  general  have  taken  time  by  the  fore¬ 
lock  and  endeavored  to  lay  in  their  supply  of  coal 
as  per  Government  request.  The  demand  for  coal, 
however,  has  increased  due  to  the  fact  that  gas  users 
last  year  have  decided  not  to  place  their  entire  re¬ 
liance  on  gas  this  coming  winter,  but  are  also  stock¬ 
ing  up  with  coal  in  order  to  be  fortified  if  the  gas 
should  again  fail  in  extreme  cold  weather. 

Movement  via  river  has  slowed  down  due  to  the 
shortage  of  barges.  There  is  a  good  stage  of  water 
for  navigation  but  the  shortage  of  barges  makes  the 
outlook  from  that  source  discouraging.  Summed  up 
in  brief  the  shortage  of  barges,  shortage  of  cars, 
shortage  of  labor  and  the  natural  falling  off  of  the 
output  at  the  mines  makes  such  a  condition  that  it  is 
up  to  everyone  to  watch  all  corners  and  overcome 
these  conditions. 

Some  of  the  headquarters  of  various  coal  com¬ 
panies  that  are  located  at  Cincinnati  have  advice  that 
the  trained  accountants  sent  out  by  Commissioner 
Roper  at  Washington  will  be  on  the  ground  shortly 
to  ascertain  if  they  have  made  accurate  reports  on 
their  excess  profits  and  income  tax  returns.  These 
accountants  are  to  examine  accounts  of  wool  manu¬ 
facturers,  cotton  manufacturers,  mining  industries 
oil  promoters  and  munition  makers,  these  particular 
industries  being  picked  out  for  special  examination 
due  to  the  large  profits  that  nave  been  made  since 
the  war  began.  Special  stress  is  laid  on  the  fact 
that  the  Government  does  not  think  there  has  been 
any  fraud,  but  is  merely  taking  precautionary  meas¬ 
ures  that  might  deprive  it  of  some  revenue.  The 
difficulties  that  the  shippers  have  been  complaining 
about  in  regard  to  the  Cando  Fuel  Forwarding  Bu¬ 
reau  are  gradully  being  worked  out  and  indications 
are  such  that  it  would  appear  that  things  will  be 
moving  smoothly  in  the  near  future. 


W.  G.  Morton,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  is  sending  out  a 
most  attractive  card  announcement  telling  of  the 
Morton  family  having  been  interested  for  70  years 
in  coal  trade  affairs,  his  father,  Seth  W.  Morton, 
having  established  the  business  at  Pittsfield,  Mass., 
in  1848.  The  grandson  of  the  founder,  who  bears 
his  name,  is  achieving  a  prominent  place  in  the  trade 
as  an  associate  of  his  father,  the -present  head  of  the 
house. 


Pittsburgh  Market  Situation. 


Labor  Disinclined  to  Put  in  Full  Time — Car 
Supply  Improves  Somewhat — Effort 
Made  to  Speed  Up  Miners. 

But  little  change  has  occurred  in  market  condi¬ 
tions  here  during  the  week,  and  operating  concerns 
still  are  hampered  by  insufficient  car  supply  and 
labor's  disinclination  to  put  in  full  time.  Demand 
for  coal  continues  brisk,  and  those  mines  having 
free  coal  have  no  difficulty  in  disposing  of  it,  pro¬ 
viding,  of  course,  they  can  make  delivery,  wffiich  is 
not  always  possible. 

Production  continues  to  show  a  shortage,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  district  operators  having  their  share  of  the 
1,805,000  tons  of  shortage  reported  for  the  week 
ending  June  1,  and  the  proportion  for  the  present 
week  is  approximately  the  same. 

Pittsburgh  district  operators  have  received  from 
the  Federal  Fuel  Administration  the  latest  order  in 
reference  to  priority  of  shipments  and  these  stand: 
first,  railroads ;  second,  bunkers ;  third,  by-product 
plants.  As  this  priority  order  was  issued  but  a  day 
or  two  ago,  it  can  be  seen  it  will  change  condi¬ 
tions  a  little. 

Car  supply,  which  last  week  was  on  a  basis  of 
about  65  per  cent.,  has,  this  week,  been  bettered 
considerably,  so  that  it  is  not  exaggerating  any  to 
say  that  a  70  per  cent  basis  is  prevalent.  One  day 
this  week  the  Bessemer  road  had  a  full  100  per 
cent  supply,  but  as  part  of  the  cars  were  destined 
for  lake  shipments  only,  it  did  not  materially  help 
mines  -along  the  line  shipping  to  industrial  con¬ 
sumers. 

The  effort  to  get  the  miners  of  the  district  to  do 
their  share  “over  here”  continues  in  the  Pittsburgh 
district.  The  latest  meeting  along  this  line  was 
held  Tuesday  evening  at  Hannastown,  Westmore¬ 
land  County,  when  Sergeant  Major  J.  A.  Young,  of 
the  Canadian  Army,  and  Alfred  Korzybski  and 
Longin  Klimecki,  both  former  Russian  soldiers  and 
now  on  the  French  recruiting  mission  that  is  seek¬ 
ing  to  form  the  Polish  Legion  for  the  French  Army, 
addressed  2,000  miners.  They  urged  the  men  to 
work  steadily  both  as  a  matter  of  patriotism  and 
as  a  matter  of  national  necessity.  They  insisted 
on  the  miners  keeping  at  work,  saying  that  they 
were  not  working  only  for  wages,  but  were  work¬ 
ing  for  the  armies  and  navy  of  the  United  States 
and  their  allies,  and  should  do  all  in  their  power 
to  bring  the  production  of  coal  up  to  the  full  amount 
needed. 

Pittsburgh  district  operators,  along  with  those 
of  West  Virginia  and  Ohio,  are  to  be  the  first  to 
be  checked  up  on  the  income  tax  and  excess  profit 
reports  by  the  internal  revenue  bureau.  Internal 
Revenue  Commissioner  Roper  has  appointed  25  ex¬ 
perts  to  go  over  the  books  of  the  industrial  corpora¬ 
tions  to  check  up  their  reports  with  their  books,  on 
the  questions  of  income  and  profits.  It  has  been 
decided  to  start  with  the  coal  industry,  and  the 
operators  of  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia  and  Ohio 
are  to  be  the  ones  first  taken  in  hand. 

Pittsburgh  district  operating  companies  are  not 
overly  pleased,  with  the  working  out  of  the  10  cents 
a  ton  reduction  in  the  price  of  coal  to  industrial 
and  other  consumers,  save  the  railroads.  Some 
comment  is  heard  that  the  reduction  was  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  an  understanding  that  -  the  price  that  had 
been  fixed  was  to  remain  for  a  year.  They  also 
are  of  the  opinion  it  is  putting  an  unnecessary  bur¬ 
den  on  the  coal  man  and  one  that  should  be  paid 
by  the  public  at  large. 

Beehive  coke  oven  production  for  the  week  end¬ 
ing  May  25  was  664,000  tons,  a  decrease  of  14,000 
from  the  preceding  week.  By-product  coke  also 
showed  a  decrease  from  89.2  per  cent  of  capacity 
during  the  week  ending  May  18,  to  88.5  per  cent 
of  capacity  for  the  week  ending  May  25. 


F.  J.  Goodfellow,  of  Bradford,  Pa.,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Fuel  Administration  to  take  charge 
of  the  distribution  of  charcoal  in  the  same  manner 
that  the  Administration’s  District  Representatives 
supervise  the  bituminous  distribution. 
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Conditions  at  Chicago. 


)emand  for  Domestic  Bituminous  Stimulated 
by  “Coal  Week”  Campaign. 

If  the  feat  of  getting  people  to  worry  about  coal 
,  ith  the  thermometer  at  90  in  the  shade  be  an  ac- 
onudishment,  then  “coal  week”  is  an  unquestioned 
uccess.  It  has  set  the  population  of  this  city  to 
worrying,  and  the  focus  of  all  their  worry  is  the 
etail  dealer.  It  was  bad  enough  before,  and  worse 
low,  explaining  why  hard  coal  cannot  be  had  by 
hose  who  used  smokeless  last  year ;  why  only  a 
wo-thirds  supply  may  be  had  by  those  who  have  al- 
vays  used  hard  coal,  and  why  that  two-thirds  can- 
iot  be  delivered  at  once. 

The  job  has  been  complicated  by  lack  of  co- 
irdination  in  the  press  announcements.  Various 
lewspapers  have  announced  that  Chicago  would  get 
"0,  60  and  20  per  cent,  of  its  normal  anthracite 
upply,  giving  as  authority  Raymond  E.  Durham, 
he  County  Fuel  Administrator.  Mr.  Durham  is  not 
it  faujt.  There  is  a  divergence  even  in  official  in- 
lormation.  The  Anthracite  Committee’s  announce- 
nent  giving  the  quota  of.  each  State  allowed  Illinois 
'9  per  cent  of  the  1916-17  shipments.  Official  com- 
nunications  arriving  from  the  Fuel  Administration 
it  the  same  time  fixed  the  proportion  at  70  per  cent. 
It  has  been  decided  to  stick  to  the  rule  limiting 
deliveries  to  two-thirds  of  the  usual  yearly  supply 
until  more  accurate  information  is  at  hand. 

The  net  result  of  all  the  agitation,  while  certainly 
nerve-wrecking  and  temper-trying  for  the  retail 
men.  is  that  the  public  is  thoroughly  alive  to  the 
importance  of  getting  in  orders  early,  and  it  is 
probable  Illinois  mines  will  not  be  shut  down  an 
hour  for  lack  of  -  orders.  The  campaign  Is  being 
handled  intelligently  in  one  respect.  Customers  who 
are  able  to  do  so  are  being  urged  to  pay  cash  for 
all  deliveries,  in  order  to  help  the  dealers  carry  those 
not  so  well  able  to  pay  cash ;  while  the  Morris  Plan 
Bank  and  other  loan  agencies  are  offering  to  finance 
all  salaried  men  who  wish  to  store  coal. 

Local  Requirements  and  Supply. 

Mr.  Durham  has  issued  a  comprehensive  review 
of  Chicago’s  coal  outlook.  He  estimates  the  normal 
use  of  this  territory  at  30,000,000  tons,  divided  into 
15,000,000  tons  for  industries,  10,000,000  tons  for 
railroads  and  5,000,000  tons  for  domestic  use.  Con¬ 
siderable  progress  he  reports  is  being  made  in  the 
storage  of  coal  for  industrial  use.  The  domestic 
supply  is  normally  1,500,000  tons  of  anthracite,  2,- 
500,000  of  smokeless  and  1,000,000  Illinois  and 
Indiana  bituminous.  This  year  it  will  be  1,000,000 
anthracite  and  4,000,000  bituminous. 

Reports  from  the  mines  in  this  territory  continue 
encouraging.  The  car  supply  is  good  and  orders  are 
piling  up  at  all  the  mines.  Some  reluctance  to  mak¬ 
ing  public  the  reports  of  increased  output  is  shown 
by  the  Railroad  Administration.  It  is  felt  that  the 
present  anxious  state  of  the  public  mind  is  a  good 
thing,  and  that  if  the  impression  got  about  that  there 
would  be  plenty  of  coal  to  go  around  next  winter,  in 
this  zone  at  least,  it  would  react  in  a  lessening  of 
orders  and  perhaps  a  curtailment  of  production. 

The  latest  coal  conservation  move  is  a  plan  to 
appoint  an  administrative  engineer  representing  the 
Fuel  Administration  in  this  State,  who  will  have  a 
staff  of  inspectors  to  rate  all  boilers  as  to  economical 
coal  consumption,  with  the  idea  of  holding  their 
owners  down  to  the  economical  amount.  Those  who 
exceed  the  rate  fixed  will  be  liable  to  have  their 
supplies  reduced. 

It  is  an  unusual  thing  to  see  the  newspapers  print¬ 
ing  columns  of  advice  on  buying  coal  early  at  a  sea¬ 
son  when  they  usually  discuss  the  possibilities  of  an 
ice  shortage  and  publish  lists  of  persons  overcome 
by  the  heat.  There  is  evidently  to  be  no  vacation 
season  for  the  coal  man  this  year,  but  he  is  taking 
conditions  philosophically. 

Already  we  hear  comments  as  to  increased  cost 
of  doing  business  on  account  of  higher  railroad  fares 
prevailing  on  and  after  Monday  next.  Coal  men 
do  not  have  to  go  traveling  in  search  of  orders  now, 
but  their  journeys  in  seeking  supplies  are  numerous 
and,  under  the  present  day  circumstances,  costly. 


Conditions  at  Cleveland. 


Lake  Shipments  Show  Falling  Off  from 
Earlier  in  the  Season. 

Clf.vei.and,  O.,  June  6. — In  spite  of  the  recent 
falling  off  in  the  tonnage  of  bituminous  coal  coming 
forward  for  lake  shipment,  the  exceptionally  heavy 
traffic  at  the  very  opening  of  the  season  has  been 
able  to  sustain  the  total  tonnage  up  to  June  1  at  a 
point  higher  than  last  year.  This  conclusion  is  ac¬ 
cording  to  figures  just  received  in  Cleveland  by  the 
Tomlinson  Co.,  vessel  agents,  as  to  the  amount  of 
coal  handled  by  the  Duluth  and  Superior  docks  up 
to  June  1.  Anthracite  coal  showed  a  loss. 

The  two  ports  have  received  to  June  1,  this  year, 
1,086,500  tons,  an  increase  of  385,563  tons  over  1917. 
Receipts  of  hard  coal  were  136,100  tons,  a  loss  of 
82,767  tons  from  last  year.  Reports  from  the  Cana¬ 
dian  ports  are  not  available,  but  the  figures  seem 
to  show  the  rapidity  with  which  the  lake  vessels  can 
move  the  coal  when  it  is  available  at  lower  lake 
ports.  Prior  to  the  opening  of  navigation  hundreds 
of  carloads  of  coal  were  concentrated  at  Lake  Erie 
ports  and  were  moved  forward  in  jig-time  when  the 
ice  was  out  of  the  way. 

Supplies  of  coal  at  the  lower  ports  are  still  far 
below  the  available  vessel  tonnage,  and  a  few  more 
weeks  of  this  condition  will  cut  away  the  lead  at¬ 
tained  during  the  first  few  weeks  of  navigation, 
leaving  a  deficit  to  be  overcome  before  winter  sets 
in.  Ore  traffic  during  last  month  was  the  largest 
May  on  record,  due  to  the  fact  that  on  account  of 
the  shortage  of  coal,  boats  were  able  to  start  up 
the  lakes  light  without  waiting  for  cargoes. 

Monday  morning  found  6,100  cars  of  coal  at  the 
lake  front,  but  as  there  were  twenty-seven  ships 
lined  up  to  receive  it  the  supply  did  not  last  long. 
Tonnage  continues  more  plentiful  than  coal,  and 
there  is  no  delay  in  getting  the  empty  cars  back  to 
the  mines. 


Trade  Conditions  at  Baltimore. 


Order  Prohibiting  Movement  North  from 
B.  &  O.  Brings  Coal  Into  City 

Baltimore  may  well  have  some  coal  doubts,  par¬ 
ticularly  as  to  the  future  for  both  hard  and  soft  fuel 
supply,  but  it  sure  is  in  clover  for  the  time  being 
as  compared  with  some  other  places  that  could  be 
mentioned.  This  state  of  affairs  is  due  to  a  happy 
combination  that  has  prevented  the  movement  direct 
of  all  the  coal  consigned  north  from  the  B.  &  O. 
especially.  Considerable  fuel  has  been  diverted  when 
jams  were  threatened  at  northern  connection  points, 
and  these  cars  were  joined  up  with  some  direct  con¬ 
signment  coal  to  firms  here  and  brought  through. 

The  result  has  been  that  many  firms  here  which 
for  months  have  been  traveling  on  a  week  to  week 
coal  supply  basis  have  been  enabled  to  lay  in  con¬ 
siderable  fuel  for  the  future.  Of  course  there  is 
not  the  amount  being  stored  that  was  seen  in  some 
former  years,  but  the  fact  that  some  is  being  put 
aside  is  an  encouraging  feature.  The  plants  along 
the  harbor  front,  which  have  benefited  largely  by 
the  order,  which  sent  all  the  coal  arriving  there  over 
the  piers  instead  of  allowing  it  to  be  reconsigned  to 
all-rail  points,  are  probably  better  fixed  in  fuel 
supply  than  any  others  at  present. 

In  the  mining  regions  of  western  Maryland  and 
West  Virginia  there  is  renewed  talk  of  labor  scarc¬ 
ity,  now  that  an  improvement  in  the  rail  movement 
would  enable  a  better  output.  The  drain  by  the 
draft  is  considerable,  and  the  new  21-year-old  class 
registered  on  Wednesday,  will  carry  off  a  number  of 
young  men  from  operations  unless  some  plan  of 
exemption  is  devised  for  miners  and  helpers.  The 
increase  in  use  of  both  young  men  below  the  draft 
age,  and  of  old  men,  many  of  whom  had  given  up 
mining  apparently  for  good,  is  to  be  noted,  but  is 
not  sufficient  to  appreciably  offset  the  depletions 
due  to  war  causes. 

The  light  receipts  of  anthracite  here,  as  compared 
with  the  big  tonnage  on  the  books  and  being  urged 
for  immediate  delivery,  has  many  discouraging  ele¬ 


ments.  One  of  these  is  that  some  of  the  dealers, 
especially  those  with  connections  of  long  standing 
with  a  couple  of  the  larger  producers,  are  receiving 
a  fair  supply,  and  indeed  at  times,  a  day  or  so  rush 
that  they  can  hardly  handle,  while  others  are  get¬ 
ting  practically  no  coal  at  all.  Reports  have  been 
made  to  the  ctiy  committee  of  the  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion  here  that  a  number  of  such  dealers  have  had 
their  equipment  stand  idle  for  days  at  a  time.  Over¬ 
head  charges  of  idle  plants  are  in  some  cases  so 
serious  that  the  distribution  strength  of  the  coal 
men  is  threatened  with  losses.  The  condition  of 
uneven  distribution  of  the  hard  coal  supplies  com¬ 
ing  in  is  causing  much  concern,  and  suggestions  are 
being  urged  on  the  national  fuel  administration 
that  mine  connections  which  formerly  supplied  some 
dealers  here,  and  which  are  now  shipping  no  coal  to 
this  section,  be  forced  to  supply  part  of  the  needs  at 
least. 

On  the  part  of  the  consuming  public  there  is  con¬ 
siderable  dissatisfaction  over  the  elimination  of  Sun- 
bury  to  this  territory.  This  specialized  coal,  which 
was  the  standby  for  generations  of  many  families 
here,  has  been  entirely  cut  off.  There  is  even  talk  of 
taking  it  off  the  price  list  schedule  here.  Dealers 
are  urging  that  consumers  substitute  No.  3  hard, 
when  they  have  that  to  deliver.  Many  consumers 
who  are  insisting  on  red  ash,  etc.,  are  being  told  that 
they  will  be  lucky  to  get  white  ash  or  anything  that 
will  burn  as  a  matter  of  fact.  W.  H. 


Conditions  at  Buffalo. 

The  really  new  thing  in  the  bituminous  trade  and 
maybe  the  same  is  true  of  anthracite  also,  is,  that 
though  the  supply  is  adequate  now  and  most  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  trade  find  it  dull,  the  apprehension  of  a 
great  shortage  as  soon  as  winter  sets  in  is  growing. 
But  one  opinion  as  to  that  is  heard.  Nothing  but  a 
light  winter  will  save  the  country  from  a  shortage 
as  bad  as  that  of  last  winter.  We  are  entitled  to  only 
moderate  cold  next  winter,  but  so  we  thought  last 
winter.  On  that  account  it  is  best  to  prepare  for 
any  contingencies. 

The  consumer  who  neglects  any  chance  to  get  a 
supply  of  coal  now,  either  hard  or  soft  is  very  fool¬ 
ish.  An  effort  is  making  to  restrict  the  delivery  of 
anthracite  and  it  appears  to  be  effective,  but  in  at 
least  some  country  districts  the  wise  farmer  goes 
after  his  coal  with  his  team  and  gets  it.  Still  even 
with  that  chance  some  country  residents  are  wait¬ 
ing,  just  as  we  all  fail  to  buy  an  umbrella  unless  it 
looks  dike  rain. 

The  jobbers  are  not  doing  much,  that  is,  unless 
they  have  large  influence  with  the  owners  of  mines 
and  they  are  not  enjoying  a  big  trade  even  then, 
for  they  must  sell  the  coal  before  they  can  buy  it 
and  they  can  get  only  15  cents  a  ton  margin  at  that. 
Some  jobbers  have  figured  up  that  they  need  30 
cents  a  ton  expenditure  for  every  ton  of  coal  they 
sell,  so  where  are  they  to  come  out  in  the  end?  The 
fact  is  that  the  jobber  is  not  much  in  the  trade 
just  now  and  unless  he  gets  a  better  chance  before 
long  he  would  do  well  to  drop  out  of  the  trade. 
Still  that  has  always  been  the  history  of  the  jobbing 
trade.  Sometimes  the.  profits  are  heavy,  sometimes 
nothing. 

The  car  supply  is  mostly  growing  more  acute, 
though  some  of  the  operators  report  a  fair  supply 
temporarily.  They  learn  of  an  increase  of  requisi¬ 
tions  and  feel  that  the  cars  may  in  that  way  be 
diverted  away  so  far  that  they  will  be  a  long  time 
returning.  Sometimes  no  effort  seems  to  be  made  to 
return  them  at  all.  It  is  Government  control  and 
one  car  is  as  good  as  any. 

Lake  shipments  for  the  season  to  June  were  452,- 
606  tons  as  against  622,495  tons  to  the  same  date 
last  season.  Most  of  the  coal  this  season  has  been 
loaded  by  one  company,  the  others  coming  in  late. 

The  local  anthracite  situation  is  unchanged.  Busi¬ 
ness  is  rather  quiet.  A  fair  amount  of  coal  comes 
.in  for  distribution  and  sizes  are  better  distributed 
than  formerly.  The  Canadian  retailers  are  much 
in  evidence,  sometimes  coming  over  in  droves,  as  if 
to  awe  the  shippers  by  numbers,  but  the  effect  is 
small.  The  fuel  administration  will  not  need  to 
regulate  this  trade  much. 
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Philadelphia  Trade  Conditions. 

The  most  important  event  of  the  week  was  the 
meeting  of  the  anthracite  producers  and  distributors 
with  the  Anthracite  Committee  of  the  U.  S.  Fuel 
Administration,  on  Wednesday  morning,  at  the 
Lafayette  Building,  Fifth  and  Chestnut  Streets. 
Among  those  present  at  the  meeting  were  many  coal 
men  whose  outlet  for  coal  lay  in  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and 
Iowa.  The  meeting  was  for  the  purpose  of  re-ar¬ 
ranging  and  re-distributing  tonnage  formerly  sent 
into  territory  either  barred  from  anthracite,  or  that 
had  the  tonnage  cut  down  to  meet  the  fuel  situation. 

The  meeting  was  productive  of  much  good.  Re¬ 
gional  Director  Smith  advised  that  as  the  railroads 
are  now  prepared  to  handle  largely  increased  ton¬ 
nage  during  this  month,  this  must  be  taken  care  of 
by  all  producers  and  shippers  at  this  time.  The  ship¬ 
pers  agreed  among  themselves  to  transfer  their  coal 
accounts  and  thereby  co-operate  more  intensively  in 
supplying  points  under  the  new  rulings  of  the  an¬ 
thracite  committee. 

The  U-boat  menace  as  applied  to  water  transpor¬ 
tation  to  New  England  came  in  for  considerable 
discussion.  The  committee  announced,  through 
Secretary  Grier,  that  on  account  of  the  water  situa¬ 
tion  at  this  time,  shipments  east  of  Boston  may  be 
temporarily  interrupted.  It  was  urged  that  while 
this  condition  lasts,  that'as  large  a  tonnage  as  pos¬ 
sible  be  shipped  to  points  in  New  England  west  of 
and  including  Boston  by  rail,  and  also  that  liberal 
shipments  be  made  into  the  various  New  England 
States  through  the  several  New  England  gateways. 

The  anthracite  situation  is  little  changed  from 
that  of  the  last  few  weeks.  The  mine  owners  are 
straining  every  nerve  to  increase  production  and  suc¬ 
ceeding  notwithstanding  a  thousand  and  one  draw¬ 
backs,  mostly  in  the  shape  of  a  reduced  labor  sup¬ 
ply.  All  coal  that  is  produced  is  shipped  at  once, 
with  railroad  facilities  somewhat  better.  Local  de¬ 
mand  is  all  that  can  be  desired.  Most  Philadelphians, 
retail  coal  men  say,  have  ordered  early,  dividing 
their  purchases  over  the  summer  months.  With  the 
memory  of  the  last  hard  winter,  very  vivid  indeed, 
there  has  been  little  slacking  in  this  respect.  Coupled 
with  this,  is  the  fact  that  the  shipyards  and  muni¬ 
tion  plants  in  and  about  this  city,  are  employing  a 
great  deal  of  labor  at  a  uniformly  high  rate,  and 
the  man,  who  in  other  years  has  bought  his  coal 
by  the  bucket,  from  hand  to  mouth,  as  it  were,  is 
now  laying  in  a  supply  for  next  winter’s  needs.  In 
view  of  this  situation,  it  is  rather  surprising  to  find 
retailers  able  to  keep  up  with  deliveries  as  well  as 
they  are  doing. 


The  Trade  at  Minneapolis-St.  Paul. 

With  a  beating  of  tom-toms,  there  is  an  agitation 
started  that  all  consumers  are  to  put  in  their  win¬ 
ter’s  supply  of  fuel  instanter.  Among  the  other  wise 
statements  is  one  to  the  effect  that  they  can  usually 
accommodate  their  entire  needs.  This  is  contrary 
to  the  customary  ideas  upon  the  subject.  It  is  gen¬ 
erally  believed  to  be  the  case  that  the  average  con¬ 
sumer  has  bin-room  for  perhaps  one-half  his  win¬ 
ter’s  supply,  and  no  more.  Last  winter,  when  many 
put  in  about  all  that  they  could  carry  in  the  bins,  the 
result  was  that  they  were  able  to  last  until  the  holi¬ 
days  or  into  January.  In  some  cases,  they  held  out 
until  February,  but  generally  they  had  to  lay  in  a 
second  store  by  that  month  at  the  latest.  Without 
a  general  remodelling  and  enlarging  of  bins,  a  win¬ 
ter’s  stock  is  out  of  the  question,  but  this  is  quite 
aside  from  the  great  fact  that  it  is  a  sort  of  moot 
move  in  that  the  Northwest  does  not  have  at  this 
time  anywhere  near  enough  coal  with  which  to  sup¬ 
ply  orders,  if  they  shall  come  in  as  the  federal  offi¬ 
cials  desire. 

Of  course  the  intention  may  be  to  tabulate  figures 
showing  the  needs  of  the  Northwest,  but  that  is  al¬ 
ready  at  hand  in  the  figures  on  consumption  of  last 
year  and  previous  years.  From  the  standpoint  of  an 
onlooker  in  this  territory,  it  would  appear  that  the 
national  agitation  covers  too  much  ground  for  the 
available  coal,  either  available  now  or  for  the  im¬ 
mediate  future.  It  is  to  be  assumed  that  the  North¬ 


west  will  receive  sufficient  fuel  to  cover  its  needs, 
but  it  is  hard  to  ask  for  orders  on  coal  in  advance 
of  knowledge  that  the  fuel  will  be  available  at  some 
reasonably  near  date.  Already  it  is  announced  that 
the  allotment  of  anthracite  coal  for  the  Northwest 
has  been  cut  around  ten  per  cent.  If  this  reduction 
is  made,  now,  when  shipping  is  hardly  started,  what 
may  happen,  when  another  two  or  three  months 
have  passed?  The  chances  are  that  dealers  cannot 
tell  how  far  their  stocks  will  go  and  whether  they 
can  and  may  distribute  hard  coal  to  their  customers 
or  not.  Another  revision  of  figures  and  of  orders 
may  follow. 

Unquestionably  there  will  be  a  greater  consump¬ 
tion  of  soft  coal  the  coming  season  than  ever  because 
people  will  have  to  use  it  as  a  substitute  for  hard. 
How  much  the  increase  will  be,  depends  upon  the 
two  factors  of  supply  and  relative  costs.  If  soft 
coal  goes  up  to  the  point  where  it  compares  closely 
with  hard,  the  latter  will  get  the  preference  as  long 
as  it  can  be  had.  On  the  other  hand,  soft  coal  will 
be  in  greater  demand,  if  a  favorable  price  is  avail¬ 
able.  G.  A.  W. 


Filling  the  War  Chest. 

Philadelphia  has  been  busily  engaged  in  filling  the 
War  Chest  which  the  citizens  are  providing  to  take 
care  of  the  many  charitable  needs  of  the  day.  We 
note  that  the  coal  people  have  been  liberal  con¬ 
tributors.  Among  the  larger  subscribers  were  the 
following : 

Bedwind- White  C.  M.  Co.,  $60,000 ;  Robert  K.  Cas¬ 
satt,  $15,000;  West  Walnut  Coal  Co.,  $25,000;  Le¬ 
high  Coal  &  Navigation  Co.,  $25,000;  Westmore¬ 
land  Coal  Co.,  $25,000;  Henry  A.  Berwind,  $10,- 
000;  J.  H.  Weaver,  $12,000;  Locust  Mountain  Coal 
Co.,  $10,000;  Stonega  Coke  &  Coal  Co.,  $7,500; 
Virginia  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  $7,500;  Virginia  Coal  & 
Iron  Works,  $7,500;  Samuel  Bell,  Jr.,  $6,000;  David 
E.  Williams,  $5,100;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  C.  Madeira, 
$5,000;  Peale,  Peacock  &  Kerr,  $5,000;  Susque¬ 
hanna  Collieries  Co.,  $5,000;  Whitney  &  Kemmer«r, 
$5,000;  Louis  C.  Madeira,  $3,000;  Lewis  A.  Riley, 
$3,000;  G.  Brinton  Roberts,  $3,000;  Henry  B.  Coxe, 
$3,600. 


Sault  Canal  Coal  Shipments. 


Official  statistics  of  vessel  movements  through  the 
Sault  Canals  show  coal  tonnages  as  follows : 

•  Anthracite. 


Month 
April  .  . 

U.  S.  Canal 

Can.  Canal  Total  ’18 

Total  ’17 
90,292 
244,510 

May  .  . 

.  152,650 

13,505 

166,155 

Total, 

’18...  152,650 

13,505 

166,155 

334,802 

<< 

’17...  306,602 

28,200 

334,802 

ti 

T6...  342,381  9,800 

Bituminous. 

352,181 

Month 

U.  S.  Canal 

Can.  Canal  Total  ’18 

Total  ’17 

April  .  . 

.  60,500 

27,578 

88,078 

160,318 

May  . . . 

. 1,726,533 

151,440 

1,877,973 

1,204,117 

Total, 

’18...  1,787, 033 

179,018 

1,966,051 

1,364,535 

U 

’17.  ..1,192,485 

171,950 

1,364,535 

it  ■ 

T6..  .2,454,350 

116,800 

2,581,150 

Cincinnati  Notes. 

J.  W.  Chandley,  of  Fluhart  Collieries  Co.,  Dayton, 
Ohio,  was  in  town  last  week  renewing  acquaintances. 

J.  H.  Told,  of  the  J.  H.  Told  Co.,  spent  last  week 
at  his  operations  on  the  L.  &  N.  down  in  Kentucky. 

Coal  men  in  Cincinnati  miss  the  smiling  face  of 
Roy  Heyser,  of  the  Semet  Solvay  Co.,  who  moved 
their  offices  to  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  on  June  1. 

Bob  Dickson  is  a  small  man  but  when  Ben  Ford, 
of  Matthew  Addy  &  Co.,  made  him  his  assistant  in 
the  coal  department  they  had  to  increase  their  office 
space. 

T.  E.  Houston  and  Kuper  Hood,  of  Houston  Coal 
Co.,  A.  A.  Liggett,  of  Raleigh  C.  &  C.  Co.,  were  the 
local  men  who  attended  the  National  Coal  Conven¬ 
tion  at  Philadelphia  last  week. 

The  C.  &  O.  Ry.  and  C.,  L.  &  N.  Ry.  appear  to  be 
making  extensive  repairs  to  the  hoppers  that  they 
rent  to  the  retail  coal  dealers  at  this  point,  all  of 
which  is  good  news  to  the  retail  dealers. 


Buffalo  News  Notes. 

Major  A.  Conger  Goodyear,  who  is  stationed  at 
Fort  Sill  with  his  regiment,  is  still  a  coal  man  and 
was  one  of  the  attendants  on  the  Jobbers’  convention. 

W.  T.  Roberts,  who  went  to  New  York  with  E.  C. 
Roberts  to  bid  good  bye  to  Major  E.  C.  Roberts,  Jr., 
before  his  regiment  sailed  for  France,  has  returned 
after  spending  some  days  in  the  Metropolis. 

Vice  President  G.  H.  Jones  of  the  Shawmut  Coal 
&  Coke  Co.  did  not  wait  for  the  Jobbers’  convention, 
but  went  on  his  vacation  early  in  the  week,  going 
by  automobile  to  points  in  New  England,  including 
Boston. 

Harry  F.  Butler  has  lately  severed  his  connec¬ 
tions  with  the  fuel  administration  in  Washington 
and  has  return'ed  to  buying  coal  for  the  Century 
Coal  &  Coke  Co.  of  Montreal,  which  he  formerly 
represented  here. 

Samuel  M.  Stanley  has  gone  to  Philadelphia  to 
serve  on  the  advisory  bureau  of  the  Government 
anthracite  committee.  His  absence  is  indefinite,  but 
the  office  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co.  will 
be  kept  open  till  he  returns.  Business  is  dull  just 
now,  as  the  company  has  not  begun  shipping  coal  by 
lake. 

Manager  W.  E.  Auld,  of  the  Buffalo  office  of  W. 
A.  Stone  &  Co.,  who  has  been  obliged  to  give  much 
time  in  Toronto  this  year,  looking  after  the  business 
there,  is  now  able  to  remain  at  the  headquarters  here, 
as  the  Canadian  trade  is  pretty  dull.  He  is,  as  usual, 
selling  quite  a  large  amount  of  anthracite,  which  is 
by  no  means  dull. 

Sidney  G.  Lund  has  been  made  western  sales  agent 
of  Whitney  &  Kemmerer  in  Buffalo,  vice  F.  W. 
Buckalew,  who  returns  to  the  home  office  in  New 
York  to  take  a  more  responsible  position.  These 
young  men  both  have  many  friends  in  the  trade  and 
everybody  will  be  pleased  to  know  that  if  a  good  man 
is  to  be  lost  another  good  man  is  to  take  his  place. 
Mr.  Lund  has  been  in  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation 
Co.’s  office  for  some  time  and  was  previous  to  that 
connected  with  the  business  of  Whitney  &  Kem¬ 
merer,  so  that  he  is  well  acquainted  with  it. 


First  Electric  Coal  Washery. 

The  first  electric  coal  washery  ever  installed  in 
this  country,  which  will  enable  six  men  to  recover 
500  tons  of  fuel  a  day,  will  be  put  into  operation 
June  10  by  the  Schuylkill  Coal  Co.,  of  which  George 
C.  Heck  is  secretary  and  treasurer,  says  a  recent 
article  in  the  “Philadelphia  Ledger.” 

The  washery  is  situated  on  the  Mahanoy  Creek  at 
Barry,  Pa.,  near  Ashland.  The  coal  company  has 
leased  the  riparian  rights  along  this  stream  for  a 
distance  of  four  miles  for  a  period  of  twenty  years. 
It  is  estimated  there  are  3,000,000  tons  of  steam 
and  domestic  coal  in  the  tract.  Streams  in  the  coal 
regions  are  choked  with  coal  deposits  many  feet 
deep,  due  to  the  washings  from  the  mines  as  far 
back  as  100  years.  On  the  property  in  question  the 
company  has  dredged  down  14  feet  without  running 
through  the  deposit. 

The  coal  to  be  recovered  includes  steam  sizes  from 
the  smallest  grades  up  to  buckwheat  No.  1  and  a 
scattering  of  domestic  grades  up  to  stove  size.  These 
will  be  shipped.  In  the  process  of  grading  the  fuel, 
special  machinery  is  being  installed  to  separate  the 
dust.  This  will  be  retained  for  briquetting  at  some 
future  date. 

Decision  to  utilize  electric  power  for  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  washery  grew  out  of  the  costly  experi¬ 
ence  suffered  by  steam  washeries  in  the  loss  of 
boilers  through  the  heavy  percentage  of  lime  and 
sulphur  in  the  water.  The  saving  in  labor,  the  proj¬ 
ect  requiring  only  six  men,  compared  with  12  or 
14  with  steam  plants,  was  also  a  factor. 


A  prominent  coal  man  is  serving  the  trade  at 
Washington  on  the  basis  of  expenses  only.  One  of 
his  friends  who  heard  what  this  sum  aggregated 
thought  it  very  liberal  until  he  learned  that  house 
rent  wras  $500  per  month  and  not  a  very  large  house 
at  that.  This  gives  an  idea  of  the  course  pursued  by 
some  of  the  Washington  landlords,  concerning  which 
Congress  recently  took  action. 
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Annual  Convention  National  Coal  Jobbers’  Association. 

Representatives  of  Middle  Houses  Gather  in  Strength  at  Buffalo. 

Good  Showing  Made  by  Much-Discussed  Fraternity  Which  Serves  the  Interest  of  the  Producers  and  Consumers  Alike. 


The  first  annual  convention  of  the  National  Coal 
Jobbers’  Association  was  held  at  the  Iroquois  Hotel, 
Buffalo,  on  June  4  and  5,  with  a  large  and  repre¬ 
sentative  attendance.  Having  matters  of  much 
more  vital  importance  to  attend  to  than  usual,  the 
meetings  were  accompanied  by  a  better  show  of  in¬ 
terest  than  is  sometimes  the  case. 

A  preliminary  meeting  in  the  form  of  a  luncheon 
was  given  at  the  Buffalo  Club  on  the  3d,  at  which 
the  officers  and  the  executive  committee  were  wel¬ 
comed  by  the  Buffalo  Bituminous  Committee,  which 
latter  turned  out  in  liberal  numbers,  so  that  the 
entire  company  was  about  50.  The  gathering  was 
quite  informal.  Chairman  E.  C.  Roberts,  of  the  local 
organization,  merely  calling  on  the  officers  and  one 
or  two  others  to  make  a  few  remarks  to  give  the 
meeting  a  sort  of  special  standing.  The  responses 
were  inclusive  of  a  few  remarks  by'  George  M.  Dex¬ 
ter,  of  Dexter  &  Carpenter,  New  York,  who  gave  it 
as  his  opinion  that  was  best  to  present  all  subjects 
of  particular  interest  before  the  full  convention. 
Some  details  of  the  programme  were  taken  up  by  the 
executive  committee  in  a  short  session  after  the 
luncheon  broke  up. 

In  the  absence  of  Mayor  Buck,  who  had  been 
called  to  Washington  to  confer  on  matters  of  local 
interest,  the  address  of  welcome  at  the  opening  ses¬ 
sion  on  Tuesday  morning,  was  made  by  William  A. 
Douglas,  who  spoke  of  himself  as  not  a  coal  man, 
though  he  has  a  brother-in-law  who  is.  He  face¬ 
tiously  referred  to  himself  as  the  preface  to  a  good 
book,  which  he  said  nobody  read,  and  then  excused 
himself  by  saying  that  the  coal  trade  was  a  very 
ancient  industry,  because  fire  was  discovered  far 
back  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  fire  always 
suggested  fuel. 

Pan-American  Days  Recalled. 

President  E.  M.  Platt  recalled  the  day  when  he 
was  a  pleased  attendant  at  the  Pan-American  Ex¬ 
position  here  in  1901,  and  spoke  about  “your  charm¬ 
ing  city  and  your  hospitable  people..  The  president’s 
address  to  the  jobbers’  association  followed  without 
interruption.  He  began  by  saying  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  remind  ourselves  what  the  association 
had  grown  to  be  in  so  short  a  time,  being  less  than 
nine  months  old,  and  less  than  six  months  ago  com¬ 
pleted  in  Chicago.  Yet  it  numbered  now  nearly  600 
members.  It  had  already  accomplished  much  in  the 
way  of  getting  complete  recognition  of  the  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration.  The  question  as  to  whether  the  jobber 
is  essential  was  no  longer  raised.  The  fight  had 
been  a  hard  one  and  had  been  made  against  preju¬ 
dice  and  steady  opposition. 

The  organization  had  not  only  obtained  complete 
recognition,  strict  regulation  and  licensing,  but  the 
present  purchasing  agency  plan,  as  finally  worked  out 
by  it,  had  been  adopted.  What  was  now  necessary 
was  the  bringing  the  jobber  into  closer  relation  with 
the  Fuel  Administration.  Everybody  recognized  the 
necessity  of  regulation  and  control  by  the  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration.  The  coal  men  had  been  assured  that 
the  administration  would  leave  to  it  the  working 
out  of  the  details  of  distribution  with  the  least  pos¬ 
sible  interference.  So  while  much  was  still  to  be 
done  substantial  progress  had  been  made,  and  the 
coal  men  w,ere  fairly  on  the  w’ay  to  what  they  had 
been  asking  for. 

The  president  exhorted  the  association  to  choose 
wisely  and  carefully  the  men  who  were  to  preside 
over  it.  He  characterized  the  present  officers  as 
active,  persistent,  broad-minded  and  big-hearted  men. 
The  meetings  had  sometimes  been  strenuous,  but  a 
feeling  of  good  fellowship  had  always  been  main¬ 
tained.  so  that  he  felt  that  it  would  be  quite  possible 
to  overcome  the  remaining  obstacles  in  the  path  of 
the  coal  jobbers. 

Hearty  Greetings  for  Commissioner  Swayne. 

The  calling  of  Commissioner  Noah  H.  Swayne,  2d, 
to  the  platform  was  followed  by  continued  and  hearty 


New  Officers  of  National  Coal  Jobbers’ 
Association. 

President,  George  M.  Dexter,  New  York. 
Vice-President,  Charles  E.  Cartwright,  Toledo. 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Leon  Romanski,  Chicago. 


applause  in  recognition  of  what  he  has  done  for 
the  association  since  he  took  it  up.  A  successful 
jobber  in  Philadelphia,  he  gave  up  his  business 
and  moved  with  his  family  to  Washington,  where 
he  has  since  remained  at  the  head  of  the  office  of 
the  jobbers’  association,  and  has  had  much  to  do 
with  the  shaping  of  the  course  of  the  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration.  His  paper  was  in  the  main  a  report  of  the 
transactions  affecting  the  coal  trade,  beginning  with 
October  last,  and  running  forward  to  the  present 
date.  He  said  that  the  Washington  office  had  con¬ 
ducted  a  voluminous  correspondence  with  members 
throughout  the  country  and  had  in  every  way  striven 
to  serve  them  as  occasion  required.  Its  efficiency 
had  been  due,  not  to  any  special  ability  of  the  com¬ 
missioner,  but  to  the  constant  and  efficient  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  the  officers  and  others.  He  felt  that  the  office 
should  be  continued.  He  had  hoped  to  be  able  to 
return  to  his  own  business  at  this  time,  but  his  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  appointment  as  assistant  to  the  U.  S. 
Fuel  Administrator  made  it  necessary  for  him  to 
continue  in  Washington,  and  so  he  would  remain 
with  the  association  for  a  while.  He  found  it  a 
great  pleasure  to  be  associated  officially  with  a  large 
group  of  earnest,  intelligent  and  patriotic  men,  who 
constitute  the  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration. 

Leo  Romanski,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  as¬ 
sociation,  commended  the  work  of  Mr.  Swayne  and 
said  that  there  had  been  many  meetings  of  the  exec¬ 
utive  committee  and  directors,  but  there  was  not 
money  enough  to  cover  as  many  as  were  needed. 
This  remark  opened  the  way  for  an  announcement 
by  the  president  later  on  of  an  advance  in  dues  from 
$50  to  $100.  As  treasurer,  Mr.  Romanski  reported 
the  finances  in  excellent  shape,  with  over  $10,000  in 
Chicago  banks. 

Reports  from  Trading  Jobbers. 

The  president  called  on  leading  jobbers  of  the 
country  to  report  for  their  home  territories.  Bor¬ 
den  Covel,  of  Boston ;  Charles  W.  Hendley,  of  Bal¬ 
timore,  and  Secretary  Romanski,  of  Chicago,  re¬ 
sponded.  The  eastern  members  spoke  of  hard  work 
in  the  effort  to  shape  the  administration’s  course 
and  maintain  the  jobber  in  the  work,  which  they 
believed  had  succeeded.  But  Mr.  Romanski  said, 
while  agreeing  with  them  so  far  as  the  East  is  con¬ 
cerned,  that  it  was  quite  different  in  the  West,  and 
that  the  Fuel  Administration  there  had  been  taking 
the  jobbers’  places  to  an  alarming  extent.  He  gave 
as  an  specially  aggravating  case  that  of  the  State 
Fuel  Administrator  of  Montana. 

Mr.  Swayne  closed  the  morning  session  by  urging 
the  jobbers  to  report  freely  all  their  transactions, 
and  especially  cost  figures,  to  Washington,  by  which 
to  form  a  basis  for  further  regulation,  and  he  com¬ 
mended  the  practice  of  Mr.  Storrow,  of  Boston,  who 
had  turned  the  coal  over  to  jobbers  to  distribute 
on  the  regular  15  cent  margin.  A  crying  abuse  was 
creeping  into  the  trade  by  the  application  of  spurous 
jobbers  by  the  hundred  for  licenses.  On  April  1 
there  were  only  1,600  jobbers  actively  known  to  the 
trade,  but  now  1,800  more  have  applied  for  licenses, 
many  of  them  directly  connected  with  the  producing 
branch  of  the  trade. 

The  afternoon  session  was  made  up  of  impromptu 
remarks  from  various  members  of  the  trade,  who 
were  called  on  informally  by  the  president.  After 
giving  out  a  uniform  bill  of  lading,  Commissioner 
Swayne  was  asked  to  reply  to  questions  from  mem¬ 


bers,  but  he  said  that  most  of  them  were  answered 
in  Bulletin  33,  of  the  Fuel  Administration.  He  ad¬ 
vised  them  all  to  read  Bulletins  37  and  38,  lately 
issued. 

Other  short  talks  were  given  by  Editor  Cushing 
of  the  Black  Diamond ;  G.  H.  Reeves,  of  Minneapolis, 
who  explained  how  he  came  to  be  arrested  last 
winter;  J.  D.  Cole,  of  Kansas  City,  and  E.  J.  Du- 
Bois,  of  Detroit. 

Banquet  a  Lively  Occasion 

The  banquet  on  Tuesday  evening  was  attended 
by  more  than  200  coal  men.  It  was  rather  boisterous 
at  times,  throwing  vociferous  college  boys  into  the 
shade,  so  to  speak.  Mr.  Swayne’s  remark  in  his 
closing  address  that  had  the  banquet  ended  at  its 
half-way  mark  it  would  have  been  a  roaring  success, 
was  quite  appropriate.  This  exuberance  of  good 
feeling  was  continued  during  the  addresses,  though 
not  quite  in  the  same  fashion. 

Harry  B.  Williams  ,  as  toastmaster,  was  a  decided 
success.  He  said  in  introducing  Vice-President  W. 
R.  Coyle,  that  the  latter  had  told  him  he  had  come  to 
say  good-bye.  Mr.  Coyle  had  formerly  been  in  the 
U.  S.  Marines  as  captain,  and  now  goes  back.  So  it 
was  quite  appropriate  for  him  to  say  in  his  opening 
words,  quoting  the  Roman  gladiator:  “Dying,  I 
salute  you.”  He  spoke  on  sacrifices,  hardship  and 
helpfulness,  and  emphasized  the  coal  men’s  watch¬ 
words,  protection,  conservation  and  distributions,  as 
aids  to  winning  the  war.  The  Hun  had  come  about 
as  near  to  New  York  as  to  Paris,  but  when  we  get 
organized  he  will  never  get  any  nearer  to  us.  He 
was  greeted  throughout  by  storms  of  applause. 

Alfred  W.  Calloway,  of  the  U.  S.  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration,  confessed  that  he  had  come  to  Buffalo  to 
talk  to  the  coal  men  seriously  about  falling  in  line  in 
the  handling  of  coal.  His  speech  was  argumentative 
and  intended  to  put  the  coal  men  right  about  cer¬ 
tain  points  at  issue.  The  production  of  coal,  he  said, 
was  considerably  less  than  the  demand,  and  he  asked 
every  coal  man  to  see  to  it  that  no  coal  be  moved 
that  was  not  of  adequate  grade.  Much  of  the  ad¬ 
dress  was  given  to  the  condemnation  of  no-grade 
coal  from  country  banks  and  wagon  mines,  which  he 
said  was  sometimes  worse  than  dirt.  The  advice 
was  not  to  touch  it,  for  it  was  a  waste  of  time. 
He  spoke  of  Commissioner  Garfield  in  highest  terms 
and  expressed  a  hope  that  the  coal,  every  ton  of  it, 
would  eventually  pass  through  the  hands  of  “some 
one  of  your  organizations.”  He  dislikes  the  word 
“jobbers,”  and  asked  that  the  name  of  the  association 
be  changed  to  “distributors.” 

Peabody  Cheered. 

The  introduction  of  Francis  S.  Peabody  was  ac¬ 
companied  by  prolonged  cheering.  After  replying  to 
a  jocular  remark  from  the  toastmaster,  he  charac¬ 
terized  himself  as  acting  in  the  capacity  or  midwife 
in  bringing  the  association  into  existence.  He  com¬ 
mended  Mr.  Coyle  in  high  terms,  but  his  little  jest 
about  Mr.  Calloway’s  “still,  small  voice”  was  not 
intended  as  criticism. 

He  spoke  at  length  on  compensation,  and  quoted 
copiously  from  Emerson’s  Essay  on  that  subject,  but 
his  keynote  consisted  of  his  eulogy  of  President 
Wilson.  And  he  carried  his  audience  with  him  to 
such  an  extent  that  when  he  praised  Dr.  Garfield 
every  body  applauded.  He  confessed  that  he  had 
chosen  no  subject  for  his  address.  Referring  to  the 
U-boat  exploits,  he  said  this  was  no  time  for  jok¬ 
ing  or  laughter.  “Loyalty,  not  the  flambuoyant 
kind  that  is  only  skin  deep,  but  the  loyalty  that 
humbles  itself  as  Christ  did,  is  the  prime  need  of 
the  day.”  Co-operation  was  urged  and  the  jobber 
was  told  that  his  duty  was  to  bring  the  producer  in 
touch  with  the  consumer  and  to  counsel  and  advise 
both.  He  believed  the  jobber  had  a  necessary  func¬ 
tion  to  perform,  and  without  his  co-operation  the 
industry  of  the  country  would  be  paralyzed. 

It  was  meet  and  proper  that  Mr.  Swayne  should 
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close  the  speaking.  During  the  day  he  had  shown 
the  stern,  but  helpful,  side  of  his  character,  and 
he  had  been  a  leading  spirit  through  the  whole  pro¬ 
ceedings.  If  other  speakers  had  been  applauded, 
he  was  given  an  ovation,  so  that  when  he  sang  the 
“Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic”  at  the  end,  with  of 
course  an  accompaniment,  he  was  encored  until  he 
repeated  the  first  verse.  But  for  the  most  part  he 
told  stories.  For  instance,  the  story  of  the  Irishman 
who  smoked  in  the  street  car,  behind  the  permit  sign, 
puffing  into  a  lady's  face,  gave  him  occasion  to  advise 
the  jobbers  not  to  be  too  insistent  on  their  rights, 
as  the  lady  was  in  asking  the  ejection  of  the  smoker. 
Speaking  of  the  war,  he  said  it  was  not  for  glorifica¬ 
tion,  but  for  the  fulfillment  of  our  ideals.  He  be¬ 
lieved  in  the  jobber,  but  said  that  the  sole  part  of 
the  jobber  was  service.  He  produced  nothing  and 
neither  moves  nor  handles  his  product.  If  we  know 
what  service  is,  let  us  serve. 

At  the  close  of  the  singing  the  toastmaster  said: 
“There  is  not  another  word  to  say,”  and  the  ban¬ 
quet  broke  up. 

New  Officers  Chosen. 

Wednesday  morning  the  committee  on  nominations 
reported  the  following  ticket,  which  was  elected : 
President,  George  M.  Dexter,  New  York;  Vice- 
President,  Charles  E.  Cartwright,  Toledo;  Secretary 
and  Treasurer,  Leon  Romanski,  Chicago.  Retiring 
President  Platt  at  once  made  a  descent  upon  the  new 
President,  without  waiting  for  a  committee  of  escort, 
and  conducted  him  to  the  chair. 

The  new  president  said  but  a  few  words  beyond 
expressing  his  thanks  for  the  honor.  All  he  wished 
to  say  was  that  he  would  do  his  best  and  that  he 
expected  the  full  co-operation  of  the  association.  If 
he  could  have  as  good  an  executive  committee  be¬ 
hind  him  as  had  previously  served  he  felt  that  many 
things  could  be  done  for  the  benefit  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation. 

In  furtherance  of  the  urgent  request  of  Mr.  Cal¬ 
loway  for  cost  reports,  the  chair  called  to  the  plat¬ 
form  Jean  Paul  Muller,  expert  cost  accountant  of 
Washington,  who  had  come  to  lay  the  matter  before 
the  convention.  He  said  that  they  must  have  these 
reports  and  have  them  uniform.  The  great  diffi¬ 
culty  had  been  that  upwards  of  eighty  reports  which 
were  complete  in  a  way,  differed  materially  in  vari¬ 
ous  details,  some  of  them  giving  items  of  personal 
salary  and  others  not.  He  further  said  that  the  ut¬ 
most  secrecy  would  be  observed  in  handling  these 
reports,  even  the  town  from  which  they  came  being 
usually  withheld.  The  president  and  Mr.  Swayne 
seconded  him,  and  the  latter  said  especially  that 
such  reports  were  valuable  for  self-education,  many 
dealers  not  really  knowing  how  much  it  cost  to  do 
business.  If  they  did  know  there  would  be  less  com¬ 
petition  and  undercutting  than  now. 

Secretary  Romanski  discussed  pians  for  giving 
publicity  to  the  coal  trade,  in  order  to  correct  the  at¬ 
tacks  made  upon  it  by  the  press  and  others.  Press 
agents,  clipping  bureaus  and  other  means  were  taken 
up  to  assist  in  setting  the  coal  trade  right  in  the 
minds  of  the  public.  He  believed  the  trade  was  the 
most  misrepresented  of  any  industry.  The  matter 
will  be  carried  further  in  future  proceedings  of  the 
association. 

Mr.  Calloway’s  suggestion  that  the  name  of  the 
association  be  changed  and  the  word  “jobber” 
dropped  out  elicited  much  discussion,  but  final  action 
was  postponed.  His  suggestion  that  a  rigid  check  be 
put  upon  poor  coal  was  adopted  in  a  resolution.  An¬ 
other  resolution  favoring  the  2, 000-pound  ton  was 
adopted.  The  usual  resolution  of  thanks  to  the  lo¬ 
cal  organization  and  city  was  adopted. 

In  reply  to  a  question,  Mr.  Swayne  repeated  what 
he  had  already  said  on  the  previous  day,  that  the 
Fuel  Administration’s  attorney's  were  hard  at  work 
on  the  price  of  railroad  coal. 


Citizens  of  Albion,  N.  Y.,  have  protested  to  the 
State  Fuel  Administrator’s  office  against  the  manner 
in  which  J.  C.  Curtis,  the  Orleans  County  Adminis¬ 
trator,  is  arranging  for  the  distribution  of  domestic 
coal.  Under  the  system  proposed,  a  consumer  must 
show  his  last  year’s  receipts  before  his  application 
for  next  winter’s  supply  will  be  approved  by  the 
county  administrator.  It  is  claimed  that  this  method 
works  to  the  advantage  of  the  well-to-do  class. 


Report  of  National  Coal  Jobbers’  Commissioner 

Mr.  Swayne  Tells  Buffalo  Convention  of  Activities  of  His  Office  During  the  Time  It  Has 

Been  in  Existence. 


At  the  Buffalo  convention  of  the  National  Coal 
Tobbers’  Association  Commissioner  Noah  H.  Swayne, 
Jr.,  gave  a  report  of  the  activities  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  office  during  the  period  ending  June  4. 

“Throughout  the  period  covered  by  this  review 
the  Washington  office  has  conducted  a  voluminous 
correspondence  with  members  through  the  country, 
said  Mr.  Swayne  in  concluding  his  report.  “A 
very  large  number  of  telegrams  and  letters  have 
been  received  containing  requests  for  information  or 
for  special  rulings  and  these  have  been  answered 
as  promptly  as  possible.  A  large  number  of  mem¬ 
bers  have  visited  the  office  and  have  been  helped 
by  advice  and  assistance  or  have  been  referred  to 
the  appropriate  department  of  the  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion. 

“Interviews  and  hearings  have  been  arranged  for; 
extensions  of  time  in  which  to  answer  demands  for 
refunds  have  been  obtained;  contracts  have  been 
examined;  numerous  arguments  have  been  made 
before  the  Legal  Department,  and  in  every  possible 
way  the  Washington  office  has  striven  to  serve  the 
members  as  occasion  required. 

“Through  our  bulletins  important  announcements 
have  reached  our  members  much  earlier  and  more 
definitely  than  through  other  channels.  It  is  con¬ 
servative  to  say  that  the  maintenance  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  office  has  saved  our  members  considerably 
more  money  than  it  has  cost.  Its  efficiency  has  been 
due  not  to  any  special  ability  of  the  Commissioner 
but  to  the  constant  and  efficient  co-operation  of  the 
officers,  the  executive  committee  and  the  directors, 
and  last  but  by  no  means  least  important,  the  fact 
that  our  membership  is  recognized  by  the  Fuel  Ad- 
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houses  in  the  trade.  The  character  and  standing  of 
those  he  represented  has  given  weight  and  influence 
to  the  arguments  of  your  Commissioner. 

“The  value  of  the  results  achieved  should  not  be 
measured  by  counting  only  what  has  been  affirma¬ 
tively  accomplished  for  themselves.  Born  of  a  pa¬ 
triotic  impulse,  the  association  has  truly  succeeded 
only  if  it  has  served  the  United  States  in  this 
emergency. 

“Enough  has  been  accomplished  to  demonstrate 
that  the  Washington  office  must  be  continued  and 
that  we  must  continue  the  campaign  for  additional 
members  in  order  that  the  influence  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  may  be  increased.  The  present  incumbent 
makes  this  announcement  without  embarrassment,  as 
the  time  has  come  for  him  to  retire.  W  hen  he  took 
office  he  agreed  to  serve  until  this  convention,  be¬ 
cause  he  thought  that  he  saw  an  opportunity  to 
serve  in  some  measure  the  interests  of  our  country 
and  of  the  trade  in  which  he  is  proud  to  be  engaged. 

“He  had  hoped  to  be  free  at  this  time  to  return 
to  his  own  business,  but  his  acceptance  of  the  ap¬ 
pointment  as  Assistant  to  the  U.  S.  buel  Adminis¬ 
trator  has  imposed  upon  him  the  obligation  to  remain 
in  Washington  for  a  few  months  at  least  to  perform 
the  duties  of  that  office.  He  finds  it  a  great  pleasure 
to  be  associated  officially  with  the  large  group  of 
earnest,  intelligent  and  patriotic  men  who  constitute 
the  United  States  Fuel  Administration. 

“He  has  enjoyed  and  appreciated  the  cordial  sup¬ 
port  of  the  association  and  looks  forward  with 
pleasure  to  retaining  the  friends  that  he  has  made 
amongst  its  members.  That  will  be  adequate  return 
for  whatever  service  he  has  been  able  to  render.” 


Baltimore  News  Notes 


The  Cumberland  Coal  Co.  has  awarded  a  contract 
to  T.  L.  Jones  &  Sons  to  erect  a  two-story  building 
for  the  company,  at  Herkimer  &  Bayard  streets,  this 
city,  to  cost  $6,500. 

Quincy  Ashburn,  of  Pocomoke  City,  Md.,  has  sold 
his  coal  business  to  Ralph  A.  Ross,  of  that,  place. 
Mr.  Ashburn  goes  to  Washington  to  serve  with  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation. 

Frank  T.  Powers  has  been  named  as  mine  inspec¬ 
tor  for  Maryland.  He  takes  the  place  of  his  brother, 
John  W.  Powers,  who  resigned  after  a  few  weeks’ 
service  as  inspector  for  the  State.  Frank  T,.  Powers 
will  make  his  headquarters  at  Frostburg. 

Charles  W.  Hendley  and  Charles  E.  Kirchner,  the 
latter  of  Hall  Bros.  &  Co.,  were  the  two  Balti¬ 
moreans  to  carry  the  jobbers’  banner  from  this  city 
to  the  Buffalo  convention.  The  heat  undoubtedly 
stopped  several  other  original  recruits. 

Should  an  order  come  for  the  elimination  of 
anthracite  burning  in  apartment  houses,  hotels  and 
office  buildings  that  could  burn  soft  coal,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  buckwheat  will  be  excepted  from  the  hard 
fuel  ban.  Only  a  few  domestic  consumers  are 
equipped  for  burning  such  small,  hard  coal. 


Jere  H.  Wheelwright,  president  of  the  Consolida¬ 
tion  Coal  Co.,  upon  his  return  here  recently,  after 
being  elected  president  of  the  National  Coal  As¬ 
sociation,  made  one  very  striking  remark  in  a  news¬ 
paper  interview :  “Just  as  I  believe  that  our  mine 
labor  is  patriotic,  so  do  I  believe  that  our  mine 
owners  are  patriotic.  The  belief  is  based  upon  my 
knowledge  of  the  men  and  of  what  they  have  done 
and  tried  to  do.  But  if  it  should  develop  that  some 
mine  operator  is  forgetting  his  country  and  playing 
a  selfish  game,  then  I  say  that  that  man  should  be 
cleaned  out.  The  government  should  not  tolerate 
him.  If  he  will  not  make  patriotic  service  the  sole 
object  of  the  conduct  of  his  mine,  the  Government 
should  take  his  mine  from  him  and  operate  it  for  the 
national  good.”  W.  H. 


Sometimes  a  better  outlook  is  secured  by  a  critical 
in-look.  Tried  that  lately?- 


Miscellaneous  Trade  Notes 

Harry  F.  Flood,  State  Fuel  Administrator  for 
Virginia,  in  protesting  against  the  60  per  cent,  re¬ 
duction  in  the  anthracite  allotment  of  that  State, 
advocates  conscription  of  labor  for  use  in.  mine 
work,  not  only  in  the  hard  coal  fields,  but  in  the 
bituminous  regions  whenever  necessary  to  maintain 
the  output  to  the  maximum  figure  which  the  rail¬ 
roads  can  handle. 

Announcement  is  made  by  the  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion  that  the  brewers  will  shortly  be  called  to  Wash¬ 
ington  for  a  conference  with  Dr.  Garfield  regarding 
the  amount  of  beer  to  be  produced  during  the  year 
from  July  1.  At  present  the  production  is  being 
limited  by  voluntary  agreement  to  70  per  cent,  of  the 
quantity  brewed  in  April,  May  and  June  last  year, 
and  it  is  said  that  the  Fuel  Administration  is  in 
favor  of  cutting  the  output  still  further  in  order  to 
save  more  coal. 

The  use  of  coal  or  fuel  oil  by  private  yachts  not 
in  Government  service  during  the  year  from  June  1 
is  prohibited  by  a  recent  Fuel  Administration  order, 
which  makes  an  exception  in  the  case  of  craft  that 
were  away  from  their  home  ports  when  the  order 
went  into  effect.  They  may  be  supplied  with  enough 
fuel  to  enable  them  to  reach  home  by  the  shortest 
safe  course.  The  regulation  does  not  apply  to  gaso¬ 
line  launches,  but  to  vessels  propelled  by  steam. 
Anyone  supplying  coal  to  yachts  in  violation  of  the 
rule  Is  subject  to  punishment  the  same  as  if  he  had 
infringed  any  other  of  the  Fuel  Administration  s 

orders.  . 

The  coal  trade  has  been  interested  in  the  further 
honor  conferred  by  the  King  upon  Baron  Rhondda— 
his  elevation  to  the  rank  of  Viscount,  for  conspicu¬ 
ous  public  services  as  Food  Controller.”  Viscount 
Rhondda,  better  known  in  America  as  D.  A. 
Thomas,  is  the  greatest  coal  mine  owner  on  the  other 
side.  Perhaps  he  can  be  partially  claimed  by  the 
American  coal  trade  also,  as  he  retains  an  interest 
in  a  West  Virginia  mining  operation,  which  he.  pur¬ 
chased,  as  he  said,  to  learn  something  of  the  inside 
workings  of  American  coal  trade  affairs.  Fourteen 
new  baronetcies  appointed  include  Guy  Calthrop, 
Controller  of  Coal  Mines. 
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JERE  H.  WHEELWRIGHT,  PRESIDENT 
NATIONAL  COAL  ASSOCIATION. 


Jere  Hungerford  Wheelwright,  the  new  president 
of  the  National  Coal  Association,  was  born  in  West¬ 
moreland  County,  Virginia,  May  15,  1867.  His  father 
was  a  physician,  Dr.  Frederick  Dodge  Wheelwright, 
who  for  four  years  served  as  a  surgeon  in  the  Con¬ 
federate  Army.  Before  h’er  marriage  his  mother  was 
Miss  Eleanor  Ann  Hungerford.  There  was  a  broth¬ 
er,  a  student  at  the  Virginia  Military  Institute,  who 
went  to  war  with  other  cadets  and  was  killed  in  the 
notable  charge  on  the  New  Market  Batttery. 

Jere  received  his  early  education  in  private  schools, 
and  then  came  to  Baltimore,  where  he  went  to  Pub¬ 
lic  School  No.  19  for  a  time.  Later  he  went  to 
Columbian  University,  Washington,  now  George 
Washington  University.  He  graduated  in  law  with 
the  class  of  1890  and  went  to  Seattle,  Wash.,  to 
practice  law  at  the  age  of  twenty-three.  In  the 
panic  of  1893  he  found  business  so  bad  West  that 
he  returned  to  the  East. 

He  became  secretary  to  Senator  Johnson  C.  Cam¬ 
den,  of  West  Virginia,  and  was  kept  in  office  by 
Senator  Stephen  B.  Elkins  when  the  latter  suc¬ 
ceeded  Senator  Camden,  in  1896.  Senator  Camden 
was  interested  in  the  Monongah  Coal  &  Coke  Co. 
and  other  mining  and  railroad  properties,  and  that 
is  how  young  Wheelwright  made  his  first  plunge  in 
coal. 

In  1898,  Mr.  Camden  made  Mr.  Wheelwright  su¬ 
perintendent  of  mines  of  the  Highland  Coal  &  Coke 
Co.  Mr.  Wheelwright  leased  nearby  lands  from  his 
employer  a‘nd  operated  them  on  a  royalty  basis,  and 
so  intent  was  he  on  learning  the  business  that  he 
went  into  the  mines  and  worked  as  a  miner  with 
his  employes. 

Clarence  W.  Watson,  afterwards  United  States 


Senator,  was  also  a  young  man  in  the  same  region 
at  the  time.  The  two  became  acquainted  and  later 
linked  their  fortunes  together.  From  their  first  op¬ 
eration  on  Anderson  Run  they  finally  formed  the 
Fairmont  Coal  Co. 

In  1903  the  two  sprang  into  the  financial  limelight 
by  purchasing  the  holdings  of  the  B.  &  O',  in  the 
Consolidation  Coal  Co.  The  tremendous  develop¬ 
ment  they  brought  to  the  Consolidation  is  part  of 
American  coal  history.  Mr.  Wheelwright  succeeded 
Mr.  Watson  as  president  of  the  giant  company  in 
February  of  1911,  when  the  latter  was  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate  from  West  Virginia. 


May  Employ  Women  in  West  Virginia. 

Charleston,  W.  Va.,  June  6. — The  necessity  of 
employing  women  around  the  mines  if  the  drain 
on  the  man  power  of  the  country  continues  having 
been  recognized  by  mine  operators,  inquiry  has  been 
made  by  a  number  of  companies  of  State  officials 
to  ascertain  whether  the  law  would  give  legal  sanc¬ 
tion  to  the  employment  of  women  in  certain  posi¬ 
tions.  Attorney  General  E.  T.  England  has  ex¬ 
pressed  the  opinion  that  women  may  be  employed 
in  work  around  and  outside  of  the  mines,  but  that 
under  the  laws  of  this  State  they  cannot  be  em¬ 
ployed  within  the  mines.  Several  companies  having 
indicated  that  they  would  employ  women  at  the 
picking  tables  and  in  other  positions  outside  the 
mines,  it  is  very  probable  that  within  a  short  time 
women  will  be  very  generally  employed  by  West 
Virginia  mining  concerns  and  that  the  number  so 
employed  will  be  increased  from  time  to  time. 


Effects  of  Price  Drop  in 

Central  Pennsylvania. 

Operators  Regard  Action  as  I  njust,  but  lull 
Activity  Will  Be  Maintained  at  the 
Mines. 

As  events  have  been  transpiring  in  the  coal  trade 
since  August  last,  it  is  now  a  long  period  since  the 
date  of  effectiveness  of  the  reduction  of  10  cents  per 
ton  in  the  mine  price  of  bituminous  coal,  a  term  of 
almost  two  weeks  with  the  assurance  given,  however, 
that  no  further  change,  in  the  mine  price  at  least, 
will  be  made  before  August  31. 

The  feeling  of  the  operators  in  this  district  gen¬ 
erally  may  be  stated  accurately  as  follows :  First — 
surprise.  Second — disappointment.  Third — determ¬ 
ination  to  continue,  as  in  the  past,  by  every  means  irt 
their  power,  to  mine  and  ship  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible  under  the  existing  transportation  and  labor 
conditions. 

With  a  knowledge  of  the  thoroughness  of  the  ex¬ 
amination  made,  the  vast  amount  of  analytical  data 
required  of  the  operators  and  the  length  of  time 
taken  to  arrive  at  the  mine  prices  that  were  in  force 
up  to  7  A.  M.  Saturday,  May  27,  the  surprise  and 
disappointment  are  not  to  be  wondered  at.  In  this, 
as  in  most  compromise  cases  of  the  kind,  those  out¬ 
side  of  the  direct  parties,  who  undoubtedly  felt  they 
have  secured  something  they  would  not  have  been 
able  otherwise  to  obtain,  justly  feel  they  have  been 
deprived  of  something  that  rightfully  belongs  to 
them. 

The  operators  in  the  Central  Pennsylvania  District 
are  intelligent  and  decidedly  patriotic  men — -they  do 
not  differ  in  these  points  from  operators  in  other 
districts — and  realizing  the  unusual  conditions  will'  do 
their  utmost  to  meet  the  country’s  abnormal  needs 
for  fuel  until  the  war  shall  have  been  ended,  and 
any  statement  or  inference  that  because  of  this  re¬ 
duction  in  the  mine  price,  they  would  attempt  to  cur¬ 
tail  their  output  or  lose  interest  in  keeping  their 
organization  up  to  the  highest  point  of  efficiency  is 
due  to  a  complete  misunderstanding  of  their  attitude 
toward  the  Government,  and  this  point  cannot  be 
made  too  emphatic  and  should  be  repeated  as  often 
as  anything  appears  that  could  be  construed  as  con¬ 
veying  a  contrary  position  on  their  part. 

When  the  price  was  fixed  at  $2  there  was,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  selling  coal  at  that  figure  meant  a 
loss,  no  slackening  of  demand  for  cars  and  no  cars 
left  over,  and  when  the  advance  of  45  cents  was 
allowed  to  cover  labor  demands  that  policy  continued, 
and  although  the  feeling  is  general  that  the  reduc¬ 
tion  to  $2.95  should  not  have  been  made,  the  output 
will  continue  up  to  the  ability  of  the  operator  to  mine, 
providing  transportation  is  furnished  to  meet  the 
ability  of  the  available  labor,  and  the  hope  prevails 
that  when  the  revised  figures  are  considered  the  just¬ 
ness  of  an  advance  at  least  equal  to  the  amount 
taken  off  will  be  made  evident  and  authorized. 


Exceptions  to  All  Rules. 

That  the  preference  list,  with  Which  bituminous 
shippers  have  to  conform  by  order  of  the  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration,  sometimes  works  to  the  disadvantage 
of  industries  turning  out  war  supplies  is  shown  by 
the  experience  of  a  manufacturer  who  used  to  make 
furniture  and  whose  corporate  name  still  indicates 
that  he  is  engaged  in  that  line  of  business.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  he  has  converted  his  plant 
to  the  manufacture  of  an  article  which  is  highly 
essential  to  the  Government  at  this  time. 

When  the  recent  order  came  directing  shippers  to 
withhold  further  deliveries  to  industries  not  appear¬ 
ing  on  Preferential  List  No.  1,  this  manufacturer’s 
supply  of  coal  was  abruptly  cut  off,  since  furniture 
makers  are  not  included  in  that  list.  At  last  ac¬ 
counts  he  was  still  unable  to  get  any  coal  and  his 
stock  on  hand  was  running  low.  Probably  he  will 
be  taken  care  of  all  right  in  the  end,  but  the  incident 
only  goes  to  show  that  a  certain  amount  of  flexibility 
is  needed  even  in  the  enforcement  of  the  Preference 
list  rules.  - 

The  fellow  who  casts  slurs  generally  throws  a 
boomerang. 
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The  Jobber’s  Right  to  Adequate  Compensation. 

Mr.  Peabody  Says  He  Performs  Functions  as  Important  as  Those  of  the  Producer  and  Is 

Entitled  to  Just  and  Fair  Remuneration. 


One  of  the  distinguished  speakers  at  the  Buffalo 
convention  of  the  National  Coal  Jobbers’  Association 
was  Francis  S.  Peabody,  of  Chicago,  Assistant  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines  and  formerly 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Coal  Production  of 
the  Council  of  National  Defense.  Mr.  Peabody 
made  a  stirring  appeal  for  loyalty  in  supporting  the 
Government  during  the  present  crisis  at  whatever 
expense  to  one’s  private  fortunes,  and  assured  his 
hearers  that  had  it  not  been  for  their  patriotic 
co-operation  the  industry  of  the  country  would  have 
been  paralyzed.  He  asserted  that  in  his  opinion  the 
jobber’s  sphere  in  the  industrial  world  was  as  im¬ 
portant  as  that  of  the  producer  or  the  consumer, 
and  that  he  should  and  would  be  properly  com¬ 
pensated. 

Mr.  Peabody’s  address  follows : 

I  consider  it  a  great  privilege  to  be  given  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  addressing  your  association  a  second 
time.  I  have  very  pleasant  recollections  of  your  first 
meeting,  the  splendid  body  of  patriotic  men;  their 
loyal  and  inspired  talks ;  the  determination  of  un¬ 
selfish  work  they  promised,  and  the  magnificent 
rendering  of  the  battle  hymn  of  the  country  by  Mr. 
Swayne,  and  the  spirit  of  resolve  shown  in  every 
uplifted  face  as  your  voices  poured  out  your  souls 
in  that  wonderful  song. 

This  is  your  second  annual  meeting,  and  you  in 
your  convention  have  undoubtedly  been  discussing 
the  results  of  your  determinations  and  your  work 
during  the  last  year;  congratulating  yourself  on 
your  patriotic  accomplishments  and  making  noble 
resolves  and  plans  for  a  continuation  of  your  loyal 
work  during  the  coming  year. 

Your  president,  Mr.  Platt,  and  your  representative 
at  Washington,  Mr.  Swayne,  in  asking  me  to  talk 
to  you  tonight  have  told  me  to  choose  my  own  sub¬ 
ject,  and  also,  I  assume,  knowing  my  failing  of  never 
knowing  when  to  stop  when  I  once  start  talking, 
have  asked  me  to  limit  my  talk  to  fifteen  minutes. 
.So  you  gentlemen  have  nothing  to  worry  about. 

I  have  picked  no  definite  subject  to  speak  on,  as 
I  know  you  want  no  abstruse  lecture,  and  I  shall 
not  try  to  be  witty  or  funny,  because  with  our  boys 
dying  in  the  trenches  and  the  U-boats  on  our  coast 
this  is  no  time  for  joke  or  laughter,  but  a  time  for 
serious  thought  and  a  girding  up  of  our  loins  for 
the  hard  work  that  confronts  every  man  and  woman 
of  this  most  wonderful  Country  of  ours. 

No  man  today  with  any  message  to  the  public 
should  fail  to  speak  of  that  wonderful  man  in  Wash¬ 
ington  who  is  carrying  the  burdens  of  our  country 
on  his  shoulders;  who  listens  not  to  carping  critics; 
whose  head  is  unbowed  before  hostile  criticism; 
who  is  undaunted  by  mistakes  that  are  sure  to  come ; 
but  who  stands  with  body  and  head  erect  and  with 
clear  vision  and  prophetic  words  so  wonderfully  and 
fearlessly  expresses  the  deepest  and  purest  thoughts 
of  our  souls  in  the  most  trying  period  in  which  the 
pure  souls  of  civilization  have  ever  been  tested  by 
the  fire  of  self  sacrifice — a  man  whom  every  man, 
woman  and  child,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  in 
every  right  and  free  thinking  country  in  the  world, 
should  support.  I  mean  our  President,  God  bless 
and  help  him  to  lead  us  to  a  glorious  victory  of  right 
over  wrong;  of  freedom  over  serfdom;  of  Christian¬ 
ity  over  “Kultur.” 

THE-  THREE  WATCHWORDS. 

Three  words  will  epitomize  my  talk  tonight — 
“Loyalty,”  “Co-operation,”  “Compensation.” 

Loyalty,  gentlemen,  not  the  flamboyant  kind  that 
asserts  itself  from  the  house  tops  and  wishes  itself 
to  be  seen  and  heard  by  all  comers,  and  which  is 
only  skin  deep  and  for  personal  glorification.  I  do 
not  mean  that  kind  of  loyalty,  but  I  mean  the  loyalty 
that  humbles  itself  as  Christ  did,  not  letting  the  right 
hand  know  what  the  left  hand  does ;  the  loyalty  of 
self  sacrifices,  whether  in  the  trenches  or  in  the 
offices;  the  loyalty  of  giving  what  one  has;  life, 
brains,  health,  money,  any  sacrifice  that  will  help; 
the  loyalty  that  makes  one  buy  Liberty  Bonds  and 
give  to  the  Red  Cross,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Salvation  Army 


and  Knights  of  Columbus;  the  loyalty  that  makes 
us  conserve  food,  fuel,  the  health  of  our  babies,  and 
which  follows  willingly,  aye  blindly,  the  rules  laid 
down  by  those  in  authority  over  us,  whether  we 
understand  these  rules  or  not;  the  loyalty  of 
obedience  and  self  sacrifice;  the  unregrettable  loyalty 
of  the  soldier  who  blows  up  the  bridgehead,  knowing 
that  in  the  act  is  his  death,  to  save  others.  That  is 
the  loyalty  I  mean  and  the. loyalty  we  must  show. 

“Theirs  not  the  reason  why;  theirs  but  to  do  and 
die.” 

Co-operation — The  more  I  think  of  the  real  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  word,  so  much  used,  especially  in  as¬ 
sociations  such  as  yours,  the  more  I  know  it  is 
synonymous  with  loyalty.  Co-operation  is  the  spirit 
of  the  hive  so  wonderfully  described  in  Maeterlinck’s 
history  of  the  bee;  the  spirit  that  moves  the  gather¬ 
ers  of  the  honey;  the  workers;  the  fighters;  ithe 
drones  who  are  killed  off  after  performing  the  func¬ 
tions  for  which  they  were  born.  Every  act  of  the 
bee  is  performed  for  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest 
number. 

Co-operation  means  helping  each  other  even  at  the 
cost  of  a  temporary  gain ;  helping  the  public,  I  do 
not  mean  by  foolish  sacrifice,  but  by  intelligent 
coherent  work  in  your  case ;  the  free  and  liquid 
distribution  of  coal  of  the  right  quality  for  each  in¬ 
dividual  consumer. 

The  Jobber  Indispensable. 

Your  duty  is  to  intelligently  bring  the  producer 
in  touch  with  the  consumer,  and  to  counsel  and  ad¬ 
vise  both.  I  believe  you  have  a  most  necessary  func¬ 
tion  to  perform,  and  without  your  loyal  co-opera¬ 
tion  the  industry  of  the  country  would  be  paralyzed. 
I  believe  in  the  jobber,  and  that  his  sphere  in  the 
industrial  world  is  as  important  as  that  of  the  pro¬ 
ducer  and  the  consumer.  I  am  with  you  to  a  finish. 

Finally,  Compensation.  Secretary  Lane,  my  dearly 
beloved  chief,  with  whom  I  have  had  the  wonder¬ 
ful  privilege  of  intimate  intercourse  and  association 
during  the  last  fourteen  months,  enjoys  and  reads 
Emerson.  Taking  his  example,  I  have  just  finished 
reading  Emerson’s  essay  on  “Compensation,”  and  I 
recommend  it  to  you  all.  Let  me  read  to  you  some 
extracts  from  this  essay  that  particularly  appealed  to 
me : 

1.  This.  Law  writes  the  laws  of  cities  and  nations. 

It  will  not  be  baulked  of  its  end  in  the 
smallest  iota.  It  is  in  vain  to  build  or  plot  or 
combine  against  it.  Things  refuse  to  he  mis¬ 
managed  long.  Though  no  checks  to  a  new  evil 
appear,  the  checks  exist,  and  will  appear.  If  you 
tax  too  high,  the  revenue  will  yield  nothing. 
Nothing  arbitrary,  nothing  artificial  can  endure. 

2.  Thou  shalt  be  ■  paid  exactly  for  what  thou  hast 
done,  no  more,  no  less.  Bad  counsel  confounds 
the  adviser. 

3.  For  the  real  price  of  labor  is  knowledge  and  virtue, 
whereof  wealth  and  credit  are  signs. 

4.  Men  suffer  all  their  life  long  under  the  foolish 
superstition  that  they  can  be  cheated.  But  it  is 
as  impossible  for  a  man  to  be  cheated  by  any 
one  but  himself,  as  for  a  thing  to  be  and  not  to 
be  at  the  same  time.  There  is  a  third  silent  party 
to  all  our  bargains.  The  nature  and  soul  of  things 
takes  on  itself  the  guaranty  of  the  fulfilment  of 
every  contract,  so  that  honest  service  cannot  come 
to  loss.  If  you  serve  an  ungrateful  master,  serve 
him  the  more.  Put  God  in  your  debt.  Every 
stroke  shall  be  repaid.  The  longer  the  payment 
is  withholden,  the  better  for  you;  for  compound 
interest  on  compound  interest  is  the  rate  and  usage 
of  this  exchequer. 

5.  Up  and  onward  forevermore.  We  cannot  stay  amid 
the  ruins. 

Finally,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States: 

“No  person  shall,  for  the  same  offense,  be  twice  put  in 
jeopardy  of  his  life  or  limb;  nor  shall  any  man’s  prop¬ 
erty  be  taken  or  applied  to  public  use  without  the 
consent  of  his  representatives  in  the  general  assembly, 
nor  without  just  compensation  being  made  to  him.” 

I  do  not  mean  you  shall  not  fight  for  right;  your 
rights  and  the  right  of  the  people,  but  fight  in  the 
right  way,  with  the  right  kind  of  loyalty,  and  the 
right  kind  of  co-operation,  and  as  sure  as  the  light 
follows  the  darkness  you  will  receive  your  just  and 
fair  compensation. 

Dr.  Garfield  Eulogized. 

Before  concluding  I  must  say  one  word  about 
Dr.  Garfield — that  man  against  whom  so  much  criti¬ 
cism  has  been  leveled.  I  wish  to  say  honestly  and 
sincerely  that  if  the  choice  of  a  Fuel  Administrator 


was  placed  in  my  hands  today  I  would  pick  Dr. 
Harry  Garfield  before  any  other  man  in  the  United 
States.  I  have  criticised  him ;  you  have  criticised 
him  many  times  in  the  past  year. 

We  think  he  has  followed  wrong  advice  and  made 
mistakes,  but  never  for  one  minute  have  we  doubted 
his  loyalty  and  honesty  to  us  and  to  the  public. 
And  today,  with  the  deep  study  of  all  the  complex 
problems  he  has  had  before  him  in  the  last  year, 
with  all  the  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  he  has  received,  he  is  the  most  loyal  defender 
and  protector  of  our  industry,  and  of  the  public, 
that  we  could  find  in  the  whole  broad  United  States. 

I  am  willing,  and  you  must  be  willing,  to  place 
your  interests  in  his  hands  unreservedly,  knowing 
that  he  is  loyal,  honest,  frank  and  true,  and  let  us 
all  now  pledge  ourselves  to  heartily  and  loyaly  co¬ 
operate  and  help  him,  knowing  full  well  that  we 
will  receive  just  compensation,  and  that  he  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  compensation  by  the  industry  and  the  pub¬ 
lic  saying :  “Well  done,  thou  good  aand  faithful 
servant.” 


Philadelphia  Trade  Notes. 

Geo.  K.  Young  has  removed  from  the  location  oc¬ 
cupied  by  him  for  many  years  to  the  office  at  Ameri¬ 
can  and  Huntingdon  Streets,  last  occupied  by  the 
Huntingdon  Coal  Co.,  but  vacant  since  that  concern 
retired  from  the  retail  trade  about  a  year  since. 

A  somewhat  novel  import  was  reported  at  the 
Maritime  Exchange  recently  when  an  incoming  ves¬ 
sel  from  England  reported  a  cargo  of  1,300  tons  of 
coal  from  the  British  Isles.  The  fuel  had  been 
shipped  as  ballast  and  was  sold  here  for  bunker  fuel. 

The  old  Potts  coal  yard  property  at  Pottstown, 
Pa.,  being  some  of  the  original  ground  owned  by 
the  founder  of  the  city  has  been  sold  to  J.  H.  S. 
Griess  &  Son.  Messrs.  Griess  have  been  in  the  coal 
business  for  some  years. 

Motoring  to  the  seashore,  with  his  wife,  seems 
to  be  the  summer  relaxation  of  A.  G.  Solomon,  the 
big  Norristown  retailer.  Gus  says  he  may  not  be 
able  to  get  away  for  the  usual  coal  man’s  summer 
vacation,  but  he  will  at  least  get  the  benefit  of  fre¬ 
quent  trips  to  the  shore. 

“Do  your  bit  whatever  it  may  be,”  seems  to  be 
the  slogan  of  Daniel  Darms,  coal  merchant  at  Wood¬ 
bury,  N.  J.,  near  here.  Like  all  other  employers 
of  labor  Mr.  Darms  finds  it  difficult  to  keep  a  full 
complement  of  men  and  at  such  times  has  no  hesi¬ 
tancy  in  mounting  the  trucks  and  making  deliveries, 
rather  than  disappoint  his  customers. 

Local  tidewater  vessel  owners  in  the  coal  carrying 
trade  were  badly  hit  by  the  recent  submarine  ravages 
off  the  nearby  coast.  The  schooners  Jacob  M. 
Haskell,  E.  H.  Cole  and  Isabella  B.  Wiley  were 
among  those  sunk,  all  of  which  had  been  engaged 
in  the  coal  carrying  trade  between  this  city  and  New 
England  ports  for  a  number  of  years. 

The  war  has  served  to  bring  back  to  something 
of  his  old  time  activity  the  veteran  coal  dealer,  Rich¬ 
ard  McAllister,  with  yards  in  Philadelphia,  Camden 
and  Atlantic  City.  While  Mr.  McAllister  has  ex¬ 
tensive  interests  in  Atlantic  City  enough  to  keep  any 
ordinary  man  busy,  he  has  recently  been  noted  quite 
frequently  in  and  about  the  city  here  keeping  in 
touch  with  many  details  of  the  coal  business. 

H.  K.  Cortright,  president  of  the  Cortright  Coal 
Co.,  is  seen  quite  frequently  on  the  golf  links.  Mr. 
Cortright,  his  friends  will  be  glad  to  know,  is  re¬ 
covering  from  the  severe  attack  of  pneumonia  which 
left  him  in  the  hospital  recently  for  about  two 
months.  Apparently  his  determination  to  indulge  in 
frequent  excursions  into  the  open  is  having  the  de¬ 
sired  result,  judging  by  his  appearance  recently. 

On  Wednesday  last,  the  5th  inst.,  the  anthracite 
distribution  committee  called  a  meeting  of  all  the 
anthracite  operators  in  order  to  discuss  the  method 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  increased  allotments 
of  coal  would  be  distributed  among  the  different 
shippers.  As  it  is  well  known  this  increased  allot¬ 
ment  has  only  been  possible  by  cutting  off  certain 
States  adjacent  to  bituminous  mines,  there  was  some 
question  as  to  just  what  companies  would  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  take  on  the  increased  shipments,  as  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  operating  companies,  especially  the  smaller 
ones,  have  not  been  shipping  to  the  States  which  have 
been  deprived  of  anthracite. 
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U-Boats  Affect  Plans. 


Heavier  All-Rail  Shipments  of  Anthracite 
to  New  England  Ordered. 

The  menace  to  coastwise  navigation  incidental  to 
the  outbreak  of  U-boat  activities  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  has  caused  the  Anthracite  Committee  to 
modify  its  plans  for  getting  an  increased  tonnage 
of  hard  coal  into  New  England  this  month.  Water 
shipments  from  New  York  to  Sound  ports  and 
other  southern  New  England  points  have  not  been 
interfered  with  and  are  not  apt  to  be. 

The  same  is  true  of  shipments  to  Boston,  though 
the  Navy  Department  has  ordered  that  all  tows  be 
went  through  the  Cape  Cod  Canal  and  not  around 
the  Cape  until  the  submarine  danger  is  over.  East 
of  Boston,  however,  there  may  be  interruptions,  and 
to  guard  against  this  the  committee  has  ordered  in¬ 
creased  all-rail  shipments,  having  received  assurances 
from  the  Railroad  Administration  that  additional 
tonnage  can  be  handled  that  way. 

The  order,  which  is  embraced  in  Circular  No.  29, 
dated  June  5,  reads  as  follows: 

To  Anthracite  Producers  and  Distributors. 
Gentlemen  : 

Under  date  of  May  24 — Circular  No.  24 — produ¬ 
cers  and  distributors  were  requested  to  ship  as  a 
minimum  during  the  month  of  June  of  domestic 
tonnage  one-twelfth  of  the  shipments  into  New 
England  during  the  coal  year  beginning  April  1, 
1916,  plus  fifty  per  cent. 

On  account  of  the  water  situation  at  this  time, 
shipments  east  of  Boston  may  be  temporarily  inter¬ 
rupted.  It  is  the  desire,  however,  of  this  committee 
while  this  condition  lasts  that  as  large  a  tonnage  as 
possible  be  shipped  to  points  in  New  England,  west 
of  and  including  Boston,  and  also  that  very  liberal 
shipments  be  made  into  the  various  New  England 
States  all  rail  through  the  several  New  England 
gateways. 

Regional  Director  Smith  advises  that  the  railroads 
are  prepared  to  handle  largely  increased  tonnage 
and  this  must  be  taken  advantage  of  by  all  producers 
and  shippers  at  this  time. 

In  case  barges  are  not  available,  producers  and 
distributors  are  requested  to  call  upon  Mr.  A.  K. 
Morris,  Director  of  Tidewater  Coal  Traffic,  50 
Church  street,  New  York  City. 

Your  immediate  attention  to  the  above  is  re¬ 
quested. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Anthracite  Committee, 

Wm.  T.  Grier,  Secretary. 


Receipts  of  Coal  at  Boston. 


Receipts  of  coal  at  Boston,  Mass.,  by  rail  and 
water  during  May  and  five  months,  1917  and  1918, 
were  as  follows : 


May 

Five  months 

Water 

f 

1917 

1918 

1917 

1918 

Anthracite  ... 

..120,440 

140,971 

572,922 

426,899 

Bituminous  . . 

..392,166 

616,722 

2,016,091 

2,163,414 

Nova  Scotia.. 

2,359 

55,583 

Rail 

Anthracite  ... 

. .  23,546 

20,482 

101,567 

142,905 

Bituminous  . . 

..  8,924 

5,214 

83,673 

32,778 

Total  . 

..545,076 

785,748 

2,774,253 

2,821,579 

Anthracite  Distributing  Plans  Discussed. 

The  Anthracite  Committee  of  the  U.  S.  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration  held  a  meeting  Wednesday  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  with  producers  and  distributors  of  anthracite 
for  the  purpose  of  re-arranging  and  re-distributing 
tonnage  these  shippers  formerly  sent  into  territory 
either  barred  from  anthracite  or  had  the  tonnage 
cut  down  to  meet  the  fuel  situation. 

A  big  gain  in  time  in  routing  and  distribution  was 
created,  with  a  commensurate  aid  in  output.  The 
shippers  agreed  among  themselves  to  transfer  certain 
accounts  and  thereby  co-operate  more  intensively  in 
supplying  points  under  the  new  rulings  of  the 
committee. 


Illinois-Wisconsin  Convention. 


Retailers  of  Two  States  Will  Meet  at 
Milwaukee,  June  26-27. 

Chicago,  June  6. — The  annual  meeting  of  the  Illi¬ 
nois  and  Wisconsin  Retail  Coal  Dealers’  Association 
will  be  held  at  Milwaukee  on  June  26-27.  Owing  to 
the  abnormal  conditions  prevailing  in  the  coal  trade, 
the  officials  anticipate  an  unusual  attendance.  Invi¬ 
tations  have  been  extended  to  Fuel  Administration 
officials  and  prominent  coal  men  to  address  the  gath¬ 
ering  and  an  excellent  program  is  assured. 

Secretary  I.  L.  Runyan  is  making  steady  progress 
in  the  carrying  out  of  the  movement  to  form  county 
organizations  throughout  the  two  States  covered  by 
his  association.  These  local  organizations  are  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  the  retailers  together  for  the 
study  of  costs  and  other  trade  problems  and  to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  county  fuel  administrators.  The 
county  associations,  of  course,  affiliate  with  the  State 
organization,  and  the  latter  in  turn  with  the  National 
Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Association. 

The  last  county  organization  perfected  was  at  Jef¬ 
ferson,  Wis.,  on  May  29,  when  the  Jefferson  County 
Fuel  Merchants’  Association  was  organized  and  the 
following  officers  elected :  D.  W.  Davies,  of  Water- 
town,  president;  M.  J.  Braun,  of  Jefferson,  vice- 
president,  and  F.  C.  Holstein,  of  Fort  Atkinson, 
secretary-treasurer. 

The  meeting  was  addressed  by  G.  J.  Kispert,  the 
County  Fuel  Administrator,  and  by  Mr.  Runyan. 

Monthly  meetings  will  be  held,  at  which  such  prob¬ 
lems  as  develop  will  be  taken  up  and  discussed. 


Mine  Workers’  Opportunities. 

Anthracite  Official  Urges  Them  to  Stick  to 
Collieries. 

In  a  speech  before  a  group  of  mine  workers  at  a 
flag-raising,  George  P.  Gallagher,  superintendent  of 
the  Lackawanna  Division  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal 
Co.,  took  issue  with  the  opinion  that  the  mines  are 
no  place  for  the  ambitious  boy.  Mr.  Gallagher*  de¬ 
clared  that  the  anthracite  collieries  are  at  present 
providing  remarkable  opportunities  for  the  studious 
and  faithful  young  man,  because  of  the  fact  that  a 
great  diversity  of  trades  are  represented  in  the  pay¬ 
roll,  and  because  of  the  steadily  increasing  demand 
for  experts  in  a  dozen  lines. 

Modern  requirements  of  mining  and  preparing 
coal  are  calling  for  geniuses,  he  said,  and  the  finan¬ 
cial  rewards  for  those  who  measure  up  to  the  de¬ 
mand  are  increasingly  large.  The  whole  address 
was  a  plea  for  the  sons  of  mine  workers  to  stick  to 
the  mines,  but  not  to  be  content  with  the  lowly 
posts.' 

Corporations  and  colliery  officials  on  all  sides,  he 
declared,  are  co-operating  as  never  before  to  furnish 
educational  facilities  for  the  ambitious  young  men 
in  their  employ,  due  to  the  great  need  for  capable 
foremen  and  superintendents  and  because  of  a  new 
spirit  of  mutual  helpfulness  that  has  arisen  in  re¬ 
cent  years  between  the  management  of  the  anthracite 
industry  and  the  men  upon  whom  they  are  depend¬ 
ing  for  the  future  prosperity  of  their  properties. 


Order  Must  “Stay  Put.” 

Francis  A.  Lewis,  the  local  fuel  administrator  at 
Philadelphia,  has  notified  the  citizens  of  that  city 
that  it  is  not  permissible  to  cancel  an  order  placed 
with  one  dealer  and  transfer  it  to  another,  either 
because  of  delay  in  making  delivery  or  to  secure 
the  advantage  of  a  lower  price.  Mr.  Lewis’  an¬ 
nouncement  follows : 

“Inasmuch  as  an  allotment  of  anthracite  is  about 
to  be  made  to  the  coal  dealers  in  Philadelphia,  based 
upon  the  requirements  of  their  business  for  the  com¬ 
ing  year,  it  becomes  necessary  to  prevent  any  fur¬ 
ther  shifting  of  orders.  Consumers  of  coal  are, 
therefore,  notified  that  from  and  after  this  date  or¬ 
ders  for  coal,  if  canceled,  cannot  be  renewed  with 
another  dealer.” 


Columbus  News  Notes 

John  R.  Bowen  has  taken  the  position  of  auditor 
in  the  western  sales  office  of  the  West  Virginia  C. 
&  C.  Co.  at  Columbus. 

C.  T.  Phillips,  a  representative  of  the  Valley  Camp 
Coal  Co.,  Cleveland,  was  in  Columbus  recently  get¬ 
ting  acquainted  with  this  territory.  He  was  formerly 
in  the  coal  business  in  the  Northwest  and  recently 
took  the  position  with  the  Cleveland  concern. 

P.  A.  Coen,  president  of  the  Buckeye  Coal  &  Ry. 
Co.,  and  George  H.  Barker,  vice-president  of  the 
Maynard  Coal  Co.,  both  of  whom  attended  the  con¬ 
vention  of  the  National  Coal  Association  at  Phila¬ 
delphia,  spent  a  few  days  at  Atlantic  City  following 
the  meeting. 

“Coal  Week”  starting  June  3  to  last  a  week  was 
ushered  in  in  the  “Buckeye  State”  by  considerable 
publicity  started  by  the  Ohio  Fuel  Administration 
urging  private  users  to  “Buy  Now.”  The  papers  are 
backing  the  campaign  with  much  space  and  consider¬ 
able  good  is  expected  to  be  derived  from  the  cam¬ 
paign. 

The  party  of  Columbus  jobbers  who  attended  the 
annual  meeting  at  Buffalo  left  on  the  evening  train 
June  3.  George  Weir,  of  the  Interstate  Coal  Co.,  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  was  in  charge  of 
the  party.  Others  were  F.  C.  Hatton  and  George 
H.  Schwartz,  of  the  Hatton,  Brown  Co. ;  J.  H. 
Schwartz  and  T.  C.  Collins,  of  the  Ajax  Block  Coal 
Co. 

It  is  believed  that  the  increase  in  freight  rates 
which  becomes  effective  June  25  will  mean  an  in¬ 
crease  of  from  20  to  35  cents  on  the  ton  of  coal  to 
private  users  in  central  Ohio.  Attaches  of  the  Ohio 
Bureau  of  Statistics  are  now  busy  figuring  the  new 
rates  and  an  announcement  will  probably  be  made 
within  a  short  time.  The  people  will  pay  the  freight 
as  is  always  the  case  of  increases  of  that  character. 

Plans  for  the  abandonment  of  the  N.  &  W.  tracks, 
passing  through  Columbus  for  passenger  trains  are 
being  studied.  This  is  said  to  be  regarded  as  feasible 
in  order  to  leave  the  tracks  and  the  Joyce  avenue 
yards  for  the  exclusive  use  of  freight  trains.  The 
scheme  is  for  passenger  trains  to  run  from  Bannon, 
near  the  county  infirmary,  over  the  Toledo  and  Ohio 
Central  tracks,  across  West  Broad  street  and  into 
the  west  end  of  the  Union  Station. 

The  announcement  is  made  by  M.  J.  Caples,  vice- 
president  of  the  H.  V.  Ry.  Co.,  that  $2,000,000  has 
been  apportioned  from  the  Government  allowances 
to  railroads  for  the  payment  for  a  large  number  of 
heavy  Mallet  locomotives,  which  were  ordered  by 
the  road  last  year.  The  first  delivery  of  locomotives 
will  be  made  in  July  according  to  present  plans.  It 
is  planned  also  to  increase  the  yard  and  shop  facili¬ 
ties  of  the  road  in  order  to  get  present  equipment 
in  better  condition  and  to  facilitate  the  handling  of 
coal. 

A  survey  of  the  coal  situation  in  Ohio  as  it  affects 
consumers,  undertaken  by  the  woman’s  division  of 
the  Ohio  Defense  Council,  has  been  completed  as  far 
as  22  out  of  88  counties  in  the  State  are  concerned. 
The  report  was  made  thoroughly  exhaustive  in  those 
counties  but  was  either  partially  or  totally  neglected 
in  the  other  counties  so  it  has  no  information  of 
value  to  the  Ohio  Fuel  Administration.  The  ad¬ 
ministration  has  started  a  survey  on  its  own  hook 
which  will  be  completed  in  a  few  weeks  and  the  facts 
will  be  then  made  public. 

Ohio  jobbers  here  have  been  informed  that  the 
State  will  get  only  42  per  cent,  as  much  anthracite 
as  was  used  last  year.  Public  announcement  was 
made  at  the  Philadelphia  meeting  that  the  Middle 
Western  States  which  include  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois 
and  Michigan  would  be  alloted  68.27  per  cent,  of 
the  anthracite  they  were  supplied  with  last  year. 
This  means  that  many  a  householder  in  Ohio,  whose 
stove  or  furnace  is  constructed  to  use  anthracite 
only,  will  be  put  to  the  necessity  of  securing  new 
heating  equipment  suitable  for  use  in  burning 
bituminous  coal. 


The  man  who  is  always  on  time  generally  has  to 
wait  for  the  other  fellow. 
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WEST  VIRGINIA  TRADE  NOTES. 

V.  P.  Veazy,  of  Mt.  Hope,  has  disposed  of  his 
interest  in  the  Sunset  Mining  Co.  to  Charles  Ash, 
of  Glen  Jean. 

A  conveyor  system  is  included  in  improvements 
being  made  by  the  Prince  Wick  Coal  Co.  at  its 
Lillybrook  plant. 

It  is  planned  by  the  Rock  Bottom  Coal  Co.,  Rock 
Bottom,  to  open  a  new  mine  just  as  soon  as  a  power 
plant  can  be  installed. 

Included  in  late  improvements  being  made  by  the 
Lundale  Coal  Co.  at  its  Lundale  plant  are  a  number 
of  new  miners’  houses. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  to  ship  coal  within 
the  next  30  days  from  the  Millstone  mine  of  the 
Elkhorn  Junior  Coal  Co. 

The  Elk  Gas  Coal  Co.  has  been  organized  by  E. 
W.  Smoot,  of  Clendenin,  the  company  having  an 
authorized  capital  of  $50,000. 

Plans  are  being  made  by  the  Barkers  Creek  Coal 
Co.,  Charleston,  to  open  a  new  mine  and  to  install 
sub-stations.  Coal  will  be  taken  from  the  Beckley 
seam. 

The  Sullivan  Pond  Creek  Coal  Co.,  capitalized 
at  $500,000  by  J.  C.  Sullivan,  of  Traler,  and  others, 
plans  to  develop  coal  properties  on  Pond  Creek, 
Kentucky. 

The  Highgrade  Mining  Co.,  with  operations  in 
the  Fairmont  field,  has  changed  hands,  having  been 
purchased  for  $67,500  by  J.  Howard  Henderson,  of 
Connellsville,  Pa. 

T.  J.  Dawson,  recently  appointed  mine  inspector 
for  several  coal  companies  along  the  Norfolk  & 
Western  Ry.,  has  moved  his  headquarters  from  Blue- 
field  to  Huntington. 

A  new  mine  will  be  opened  in  the  Kenova- 
Thacker  field,  near  Williamson,  by  T.  A.  Shewey,  of 
Armor,  and  others  associated  with  him  in  the 
Crescent  Mining  Co. 

Joseph  Kletrovitz  is  the  new  sales  manager  of 
the  W.  A.  Lama  Coal  Co.,  having  severed  his  con¬ 
nection  with  the  auditing  department  of  the  West 
Virginia  C.  &  C.  Co. 

Plans  are  being  made  by  A.  J.  Foy  and  others, 
of  Fairmont,  who  have  organized  the  Foy  Coal  Co., 
with  an  authorized  capital  of  $100,000,  to  open  up 
mines  in  Clay  County. 

P.  A.  Grant,  district  mine  inspector,  having  ac¬ 
cepted  a  position  with  the  Monongahela  Valley  Trac¬ 
tion  Co.,  James  Golden,  of  Logan,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  succeed  him. 

Under  the  supervision  of  General  Manager  H.  A. 
Jepson,  the  American  Rolling  Mill  Co.,  Amherst- 
dale,  is  working  on  a  new  mine  where  coal  will  be 
taken  from  the  No.  2  gas  seam. 

Appointed  as  secretary  of  the  Pocahontas  Coal 
Operators’  Association  about  six  weeks  ago,  W.  F. 
E.  Koeppler,  of  Philadelphia,  has  moved  his  family 
from  that  place  to  Bluefield,  his  new  headquarters. 

The  Johnson’s  Fork  Coal  Co.,  in  which  P.  M. 
McClanahan  and  other  West  Virginians  are  inter¬ 
ested,  will  develop  coal  properties  in  the  Hazard 
field  in  Kentucky  in  the  neighborhood  of  Indian 
Bottom. 

With  an  authorized  capital  stock  of  $150,000,  the 
Randolph  Smokeless  Coal  Co.,  Philippi,  formed  by 
W.  T.  George,  formerly  Speaker  of  the  House,  ex¬ 
pects  to  begin  opeartions  just  as  soon  as  its  plant 
can  be  installed. 

The  United  States  Fuel  Administration  has  des¬ 
ignated  W.  H.  Newhall  as  chief  fuel  inspector  for 
District  15.  Mr.  Newhall  has  severed  his  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  C.  G.  Blake  Co.  at  Thurmond,  for 
whom  he  was  field  agent. 

The  Rachel  Gas  Coal  Co.,  Fairmont,  whose  plant 
was  put  out  of  commission  by  a  fire  a  few  weeks 
ago,  is  beginning  to  install  new  electrical  equipment 
and  feels  sanguine  of  being  able  to  resume  the  ship¬ 
ment  of  coal  within  a  short  time. 

C.  R.  Moriarity,  after  aiding  the  United  States 
Fuel  Administration  as  pool  manager  at  Cleveland, 
and  in  other  ways,  for  several  months,  has  returned 


to  his  desk  as  manager  of  the  Cincinnati  office  of 
the  Cabin  Creek  Consolidated  Coal  Co. 

The  McBeth  Coal  Co.,  Logan,  in  which  John  Laing 
is  one  of  the  leading  figures,  has  awarded  a  contract 
for  the  new  plant  of  the  company  on  Rum  Creek, 
Logan  County.  Coal  will  be  mined  from  the  Eagle 
seam.  There  will  be  a  400-foot  slope  and  a  100-foot 
shaft.  Plans  for  the  plant  also  include  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  number  of  miners’  houses,  a  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  club  house  and  a  modern  store  and  office 
building.  The  company  owns  1,400  acres  of  coal 
land. 

A  fancy  figure  was  paid  by  the  Jamison  C.  &  C. 
Co.,  of  the  Fairmont  field,  when  that  company  pur¬ 
chased  550  acres  of  coal  land  in  the  Fayette  field 
in  Pennsylvania,  the  tract  being  among  the  last  of 
the  undeveloped  tracts  in  that  portion  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  As  the  aggregate  paid  for  the  tract  was 
$1,760,000,  the  price  per  acre  was  $3,200  an  acre, 
indicating  in  a  measure  just  what  prices  coal  lands 
are  bringing  in  the  “Keystone  State,”  as  well  as  in 
West  Virginia. 


Higher  Prices  for  Slack. 

Pocahontas,  New  River  and  Tug  River 
Operators  Get  Concession. 

Washington,  June  6. — Dr.  Garfield  has  ruled  that 
operators  in  the  Pocahontas,  New  River  and  Tug 
River  districts  may  sell  their  screenings  at  the  mine- 
run  price  when  the  screenings  constitute  55  per  cent, 
or  more  of  a  mine’s  output.  The  order  reads  as 
follows : 

“The  United  States  Fuel  Administrator  hereby 
prescribes  further  classifications  and  prices  of  bi¬ 
tuminous  coal  at  the  mine  in  the  districts  herein¬ 
after  described,  effective  7  a.  m.,  June  1,  1918: 

“Pocahontas  District  of  Virginia  and  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  as  described  in  the  Order  of  the  United  States 
Fuel  Administrator,  dated  March  21,  1918. 

“New  River  district  of  West  Virginia  as  described 
in  the  Order  of  the  United  States  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
trator,  dated  March  21,  1918. 

“Tug  River  district  of  West  Virginia  as  described 
in  the  Order  of  the  United  States  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
trator,  dated  March  21,  1918. 

“Where,  in  any  of  the  above-named  districts,  the 
slack  or  screenings  passing  through  the  accepted 
standard  screens  customarily  used  prior  to  January 
1,  1916,  constitute  not  less  than  55  per  cent,  of  the 
mine-run  output  of  any  mine,  such  slack  or  screen¬ 
ings  may  be  sold  at  not  to  exceed  the  applicable 
Government  price  at  date  of  shipment  for  run-of- 
mine  produced  at  said  mine.” 

(Signed)  H.  A.  Garfield, 
United  States  Fuel  Administrator. 


Duluth-Superior  Receipts. 


The  following  table  shows  the  coal  receipts  at  the 
different  docks  at  Duluth  and  Superior  up  to  June  1 
this  year  and  last : 


1917. 

A 

1918. 

A 

Anthra- 

\ 

Bitu- 

f 

Anthra- 

-  Bitu- 

Docks. 

cite. 

minous. 

cite. 

minous. 

North  Western. 

.  47,143 

80,233 

7,000 

117,200 

Pittsburgh  . 

.  51,173 

125,225 

35,100 

129,200 

Berwind  . 

38,810 

95,500 

Carnegie  . 

.  14,947 

69,136 

6,800 

121,900 

Corporation  . . . 

122,022 

140,900 

Reiss  . 

.  23,893 

33,300 

21,600 

88,300 

Hanna  . 

.  21,366 

36,690 

25,500 

56,500 

Boston  . 

.  7,857 

12,788 

41,400 

Clarkson  . 

26,839 

58,000 

Northern  . 

.  24,000 

16,915 

7,500 

49,700 

Zenith  Furn . 

67,216 

61,900 

Sup.  C.  &  D. . . . 

.  7,350 

25,650 

23,500 

Island  Creek  . . . 

11,859 

.... 

21,800 

Phila.  &  R . 

.  7,234 

20,671 

7,500 

29,900 

Pitts.  &  A . 

.  .  •  «  • 

13,583 

6,600 

35,800 

Lehigh  Valley. . 

.  13,904 

.... 

18,500 

Great  Lakes  . . . 

14,000 

Totals . 

.218,867 

700,937 

136,100 

1,086,500 

Two  Flat  Retail  Prices  at  Detroit. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  June  6. — For  the  margin  of  $2.50  a 
ton  profit,- previously  accorded  to  Detroit  dealers  on 
sales  of  domestic  coal,  W.  K.  Prudden,  Michigan 
Fuel  Administrator,  has  substituted  a  flat  price  or 
rather  two  flat  prices  of  $7.15  and  $7.90  a  ton  on 
bituminous  coal.  No  change  is  made  in  anthracite, 
the  retail  price  of  which  was  fixed  some  weeks  ago. 

The  flat  price  arrangement  applying  to  domestic 
sales  of  bituminous  has  been  approved  by  the  Wayne 
County  Fuel  Committee  and  is  effective  during  “Coal 
Week.”  The  lower  price  is  applicable  to  poorer 
grades  of  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois  coal  and  the 
higher  one  to  good  West  Virginia  and  higher  grade 
Ohio  domestic  stock.  The  flat  prices  prevail  on  coal 
delivered  on  the  street  or  through  chutes  into  cus¬ 
tomers’  bins.  When  it  is  necessary  to  carry  the  coal 
in  an  extra  charge  is  permissible. 

The  Fuel  Administrator  asserts  the  retailers, 
under  the  flat  price  plan,  will  be  making  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  margin  as  that  originally  announced. 
The  prices  designated  are  to  continue  in  effect  until 
June  25,  when  an  increase  in  railroad  freight  rates  on 
coal  will  make  a  further  adjustment  of  price 
necessary. 

Detroit  retailers  protested  against  the  $2.50  a  ton 
margin  allowed  them  by  the  State  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
trator,  insisting  they  could  not  handle  coal  on  that 
basis  and  earn  a  profit  that  would  enable  them  to 
continue  in  business.  The  Wayne  County  Fuel  Com¬ 
mittee  also  held  that  the  margin  was  too  low,  though 
the  committee  adopted  it. 

Detroit  Board  of  Commerce,  with  the  approval  of 
Mr.  Prudden,  instituted  an  investigation  of  local 
coal  handling  costs  through  a  special  committee,  of 
which  John  A.  Russell  was  chairman.  The  outcome 
of  the  investigation  was  a  recommendation  to  the 
State  Fuel  Administrator  that  dealers  be  allowed  a 
margin  of  $3  a  ton  on  bituminous  and  $2.50  on  an¬ 
thracite.  After  having  the  matter  under  considera¬ 
tion  about  two  weeks,  Mr.  Prudden  submitted  the 
flat  price  plan,  which  the  Board  of  Commerce  com¬ 
mittee  has  accepted,  though  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  felt  some  disappointment  that  their  recom¬ 
mendation  was  not  adopted. 

J.  R.  E. 


West  Virginia  Operators  Meet  June  21. 

Charleston,  W.  Va.,  June  6. — Postponement  of 
the  meeting  of  the  West  Virginia  Coal  Association, 
scheduled  originally  for  June  1,  at  Huntington,  be¬ 
came  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  any  conflict  with 
the  meeting  of  the  National  Association  at  Phila- 
uelphia  last  week,  it  being  believed  that  a  larger 
attendance  could  be  secured  by  setting  the  meeting 
for  June  21. 

The  meeting  of  the  National  Association  at  Phila¬ 
delphia  last  week  was  productive  of  most  beneficial 
results,  according  to  the  reports  of  coal  men  who 
have  returned.  West  Virginia  coal  men  were  grati¬ 
fied  at  the  election  of  Jere  H.  Wheelwright,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  as  president  of 
the  association.  The  State  also  fared  very  well  when 
the  Board  of  Directors  were  named.  C.  H.  Jenkins, 
president  of  the  Central  West- Virginia  Association; 
Quin  Morton,  of  Charleston,  and  J.  J.  Tierney,  of 
McDowell,  were  selected  as  West  Virginia  represen¬ 
tatives  on  the  Board,  T.  B.  Davis,  of  the  Main 
Island  Creek  Coal  Co.,  and  R.  H.  Gross,  of  Boston, 
of  the  New  River  Co.,  being,  elected  members  at 
large  of  the  Board.  J.  J.  Tierney  was  also  elected 
treasurer  of  the  association. 

The  official  representative  of  the  New  River  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  T.  L.  Lewis,  its  secretary,  but  a  number 
of  operators  of  the  New  River  field  attended  the 
meeting,  the  list  including:  S.  A.  Scott  and  R.  H. 
Gross,  of  the  New  River  Co.;  G.  H.  Caperton,  of 
the  New  River  Colliery  Co.;  George  Wolfe,  of  the 
Winding  Gulf  Colliery  Co.;  E.  E.  White,  of  the 
E.  E.  White  Co.;  E.  L.  Carpenter,  of  the  New  River 
Colliery  Co. ;  R.  H.  Morris,  of  the  Gauley  Mountain 
Coal  Co.;  T.  A.  Dietz,  of  the  Dietz  Colliery  Co.; 
W.  G.  Evans,  of  the  Signal  Knob  Coal  Co. ;  M.  L. 
Garvey  and  George  A.  Spates,  of  the  Maryland-New 
River  Co. ;  T.  M.  Snider,  of  Mt.  Hope,  a  banker, 
representing  a  number  of  companies. 
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COAL  MAN  IN  FRENCH  ARMY. 


Capt.  C.  Law  Watkins. 


Above  is  a  picture  of  C.  Law  Watkins  in  the  uni¬ 
form  of  a  Captain  of  Artillery  in  the  French  Army. 
Before  taking  up  his  military  duties  in  the  service 
of  our  Ally,  Captain  Watkins  devoted  his  time  to 
the  affairs  of  the  Watkins  Coal  Co.,  of  which  he  is 
president.  The  Company,  whose  headquarters  are  in 
New  York,  has  bituminous  mines  in  the  central 
Pennsylvania  region. 

Early  in  the  war,  before  the  United  States  entered 
the  conflict,  Captain  Watkins  spent  about  a  year  in 
France  as  an  ambulance  driver.  Then,  after  a  period 
in  this  country,  he  returned  to  France  last  September 
and  entered  an  artillery  school  as  a  preliminary  to 
securing  a  commission  in  the  French  army.  Captain 
Watkins  has  been  cited  three  times  for  gallantry  in 
the  performance  of  his  duties.  It  is  understood 
that  his  command  has  been  an  active  participant  in 
the  great  battle  now  raging. 

Captain  Watkins  is  a  son  of  Thomas  H.  Watkins, 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  &  Coke  Cor¬ 
poration.  _ _ 

Don’t  Drift. 

A  poster,  printed  in  large  display  type  and  read¬ 
ing  as  follows,  is  being  distributed  free  of  charge  to 
coal  operators  and  other  large  employers  of  labor 
by  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor : 

“Why  does  drifting  from  job  to  job  give  comfort 
to  the  Kaiser?  Because  idle  machines  reduce  pro¬ 
duction  and  weaken  our  Army. 

“Why  does  Uncle  Sam  need  you  on  the  job?  Be¬ 
cause  the  fighters  for  freedom  must  be  armed  and 
fed  and  clothed. 

“A  chain  is  only  as  strong  as  its  weakest  link. 
You  are  a  link  in  the  chain  of  production.  If  you 
do  not  stay  on  the  job  you  weaken  the  chain.  Stick 
to  your  job !” 

It  is  signed  by  W.  B.  Wilson,  Secretary  of  Labor. 
Those  desiring  copies  of  the  poster  for  display  in 
mining  communities  and  elsewhere  should  address 
Roger  W.  Babson,  Chief,  Information  and  Education 
Service,  Department  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Reports  that  the  collieries  of  Pardee  Bros.  &  Co. 
in  the  Lehigh  region  were  to  be  sold  following  the 
death  of  Calvin  Pardee,  Jr.,  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  corporation,  are  denied  by  the  man¬ 
agement. 


SAW  ARP’S  JOURNAL 

New  England  Trade  Notes. 

Allan  McLeod,  of  the  Northern  Coal  Co.,  Boston, 
who  lately  returned  from  service  at  Washington  on 
the  Zoning  Bureau,  has  been  given  charge  of  the 
Anthracite  Department  of  the  New  England  Fuel 
Administration.  Mr.  McLeod’s  experience  has  been 
of  real  assistance  to  the  zoning  committee  from 
Washington  that  recently  investigated  the  desira¬ 
bility  of  drawing  a  line  here  between  rail  and  water 
delivery. 

The  gas  coal  situation  is  very  serious.  Since 
March  the  gas  companies  have  received  barely  one- 
twelfth  of  their  annual  requirements.  One  of  the 
largest  shippers  of  this  grade  has  confessed  its  in¬ 
ability  to  look  after  normal  requirements,  and  serious 
consideration  is  now  being  given  a  proposal  to  make 
the  railroads  give  up  the  low  supply  of  gas  coals 
they  have  normally  required  for  fast  train  service. 

The  plan  of  the  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  and  H.  R.  R.  for  an 
immense  freight  yard  from  Woodlawn  to  Providence, 
R.  L,  with  hump  track  and  other  modern  facilities 
it  interesting  for  the  hope  it  holds  out  of  less  freight 
congestion.  Such  a  yard  will  be  most  serviceable. 

The  “Edward  H.  Cole,”  the  “Jacob  M.  Haskell” 
and  the  “Winneconne”  were  all  coal  laden,  bound 
for  Portland  or  Providence  when  torpedoed  off  the 
New  Jersey  shore.  Their  loss  is  a  serious  matter 

The  steady  procession  to  Altoona  shows  most  of 
the  rail  coal  houses  represented.  Usually,  however, 
they  come  back  with  empty  hands.  The  impression 
received  is  that  the  fuel  authorities  have  sought  to 
saddle  Central  Pennsylvania  with  nearly  all  the  de¬ 
linquencies  of  other  districts.  It  is  commonly  said 
now  that  car  service  has  caught  up  with  production 
and  that  more  attention  must  be  given  labor  prob¬ 
lems  than  has  latterly  been  the  case. 

Alfred  M.  Brown  favored  Boston  with  a  visit  a 
week  ago.  Mr.  Brown  is  constantly  enlarging  his 
scope  of  operations  when  most  coal  factors  are 
obliged  to  be  content  with  a  portion  of  the  tonnage 
they  have  usually  enjoyed. 

The  Boston  trade  was  actively  represented  at  the 
convention  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  of  the  National  Coal 
Jobbers’  Association.  His  address  presenting  the 
details  of  the  way  “Storrow”  coal  was  handled  by 
the  office  at  85  Devonshire  street,  of  which  he  has 
been  for  several  months  the  efficient  head,  was  well 
received  and  the  Washington  authorities  could  go 
farther  and  fare  worse  than  if  the  plan  worked  out 
so  satisfactorily  in  Boston  were  put  into  practice 
throughout  the  country.  Not  every  state  administra¬ 
tor,  however,  is  quite  in  the  position  Mr.  Storrow 
was  when  he  accepted  personal  liability  for  all  the 
coal  shipped  in  his  name,  over  1,000,000  tons  in  about 
100  days. 


Cleveland  Trade  Notes. 

The  National  Coal  Co.,  1503  Rockefeller  Building, 
is  having  plans  drawn  for  a  $60,000  machine  shop 
at  its  mines  near  Cambridge,  O.  The  building  will 
be  one  story,  150  x  250  feet.  Harry  E.  Loomis  is 
president  of  the  company. 

The  Morse-Crable  Coal  Co.,  Doan  Avenue  and 
Nickel  Plate  Railroad,  East  Cleveland,  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  land  and  buildings  formerly  occupied  by 
the  Poulson  Rubber  Co.,  just  north  of  the  tracks, 
and  will  use  the  extra  land  for  yard  space.  The 
parcel  of  land  is  100  x  150  feet  in  size.  Several 
months  ago  the  same  company  purchased  433  feet 
on  the  north  side  of  the  railroad  right  of  way,  ex¬ 
tending  from  Doan  Avenue  east,  for  their  present 
yard.  Samuel  H.  Needs  is  president 

Munson  Havens,  secretary  of  the  Cuyahoga  Coun¬ 
ty  Fuel  Administration,  has  called  a  meeting  of  all 
Cleveland  coal  dealers,  at  which  plans  will  be  com¬ 
pleted  to  secure  immediate  information  as  to  the 
exact  needs  of  this  community  for  the  coming  win¬ 
ter,  following  an  urgent  request  for  this  information 
from  Assistant  Federal  Fuel  Administrator  Snead. 
“The  brief  will  show  that  the  city  needs  more  coal 
than  in  the  past  by  reason  of  the  failing  gas  supply, 
said  Secretary  Havens.  The  report  will  be  for¬ 
warded  to  Washington  with  similar  reports  from 
other  parts  of  the  country,  which  will  afford  the 
Federal  Administration  data  from  which  to  appor¬ 
tion  the  country’s  supply  of  coal. 


_ m 

COAL  MAN  IN  U.  S.  SERVICE. 


Lieut.-Col.  Frederick  B.  Kerr. 


Lieutenant  Colonel  Frederick  B.  Kerr  is  now  in 
France  with  the  famous  Twenty-third  Regiment  of 
Engineers.  This  regiment,  which  is  the  largest  in 
the  American  army,  is  composed  of  over  10.000  men. 
It  is  engaged  in  building  bridges  and  roads  up  to  the 
front  line  frencbes. 

Colonel  Kerr  is  a  West  Point  graduate  and  has 
seen  active  service  in  the  Philippines.  For  the  past 
15  years  he  has  been  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Potts  Run  Coal  Co.  of  Clearfield, 
Pa.,  operating  bituminous  mines  in  that  district.  He 
is  a  brother  of  James  Kerr,  also  a  well  known  central 
Pennsylvania  operator,  and  of  Chester  M.  Kerr, 
another  coal  man  who  is  now  a  commissioned  officer 
in  the  army. 

Colonel  Kerr  is  a  son  of  the  late  Hon.  James 
Kerr,  one  of  the  pioneer  operators  in  the  Beech 
Creek  District,  formerly  president  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  and  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Peale,  Peacock  &  Kerr.  The  elder  Mr.  Kerr  was  at 
one  time  Congressman  from  Pennsylvania  and  was 
long  prominent  in  political  and  industrial  affairs  in 
that  State,  in  addition  to  his  coal  trade  interests. 


By-Product  Oven  Contracts. 

The  Connellsville  Courier  announces  that  the 
Carnegie  Steel  Co.  has  just  awarded  contracts  for 
two  additional  batteries  of  by-product  coke  ovens, 
at  Clairton,  Pa.,  where  it  now  has  640  ovens,  ar¬ 
ranged  in  ten  batteries,  completed  and  nearing  com¬ 
pletion.  The  two  new  batteries  are  to  consist  of 
128  ovens,  which  will  be  built  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
The  original  plans  for  the  plant  comprised  twenty 
batteries,  the  first  half  to  be  completed  before  the 
second  half  was  started. 

The  same  paper  is  authority  for  the  statement  that 
the  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Co.  has  just  contracted 
for  300  by-product  ovens  to  be  built  in  Pittsburgh  at 
the  same  Jocation  that  has  been  marked  .by  its  bee¬ 
hive  operations  for  so  many  years.  This  company 
also  operates  beehive  ovens  at  its  new  plant  at 
Aliquippa,  down  the  Ohio  River  from  Pittsburgh, 
these  being  two  of  the  most  conspicuous  cases  of 
beehive  coke  making  away  from  the  coal  mines. 

A  merchant  interest  at  Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  has  con¬ 
tracts  for  110  ovens,  so  that  538  by-product  ovens 
have  been  contracted  for  in  the  past  few  days,  all 
to  be  completed  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 


The  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Co.  has 
started  work  on  a  railroad  to  furnish  a  shorter  haul 
on  coal  from  its  Gipmore  coal  mines  to  the  iron  and 
steel  works  at  Bessemer,  Ala. 
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Important  Figures  In  Retail  Coal  Trade  of  Baltimore. 


O.  E.  McCOMAS. 


Brooklyn  Dealers  Far  Behind. 

The  following  details  regarding  orders  on  hand 
and  tonnage  delivered  since  April  1  were  recently 
given  to  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  by  a  retail  dealer  of 
that  borough:  ' 

Orders  received  up  to  and  including  May  28,  6,667 : 
number  of  deliveries  made  of  two-thirds  require¬ 
ments  or  orders  not  exceeding  six  tons,  842 ;  bal¬ 
ance  of  orders  to  be  filled,  5,834;  tonnage  ordered 
on  the  first  delivery,  58,676;  tonnage  ordered  for 
future  delivery,  38,447,  making  a  total  of  97,117  tons, 
of  which  only  11,537  tons  have  been  delivered.  In 
other  words,  there  are  85,580  tons  yet  undelivered. 

The  situation  at  this  yard  is  said  to  be  fairly  typ¬ 
ical  of  how  things  are  going  in  the  Brooklyn  trade. 


W.  M.  Ogden  and  L.  M.  Davis  are  preparing  to 
open  a  new  mine  on  the  outskirts  of  Fairmont, 
W.  Va. 


These  five  men  represented  the  retail  dealers  of 
Baltimore  at  the  recent  initial  convention  of  the 
Xational  Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Association  at 
Atlantic  City,  taking  a  large  part  in  the  deliberations. 
Mr.  Watts,  president  of  the  Baltimore  Coal  Ex¬ 
change,  was  named  a  vice-president  of  the  national 
body;  Mr.  Hellweg  is  the  secretary  of  the  Baltimore 
organization  and  one  of  the  originators^ of  the  move 
for  a  national  body  of  retail  coal  merchants;  Mr. 
Hill,  connected  with  Yeaton  &  Co.,  Inc.,  is  serving 
the  Government  as  a  member  of  the  staff  of  State 
Fuel  Administrator  Meyer,  of  Maryland ;  J.  Harry 
West,  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
National  Coal  Merchants,  is  connected  with  the 
Enterprise  Fuel  Co.,  and  O.  E.  McComas  is  head 
of  the  H.  C.  McComas  Coal  Co.  All  have  taken  a 
leading  part  in  aiding  the  Government  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istration  to  care  for  their  section  during  the  coal 
shortage  period,  and  have  given  many  hours  of  their 
time  to  the  work. 


Examining  Operators’  Books. 


Internal  Revenue  Commissioner  Checking 
Up  Income  Tax  Reports. 

Washington,  June  6. — The  Commissioner  of  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  has  sent  a  force  of  25  accountants  to 
examine  the  records  of  coal  operators  in  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Ohio  and  the  Pennsylvania  bituminous  regions, 
as  the  first  move  in  checking  up  excess  profits  and 
income  tax  returns  of  various  lines  of  business. 

The  operations  of  these  examiners  will  be  ex¬ 
tended  within  the  next  three  or  four  months  to  other 
coal  fields,  and  virtually  all  leading  operators  will 
be  subjected  to  examination  concerning  the  accu¬ 
racy  of  their  reports.  This  action  is  not  to  be  taken 
as  implication  of  fraud,  it  was  explained,  but  as 
precaution  against  errors  which  might  deprive  the 
Government  of  revenue. 

Similar  examinations  will  be  extended  soon  to 
wool  manufacturers,  cotton  manufacturers,  mining 
industries,  munition  makers,  and  oil  producers. 
These  industries  are  selected  for  special  examina¬ 
tion  because  they  showed  extraordinarily  large 
profits  since  the  war  began,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Bureau  explained. 


J.  HARRY  WEST. 


Need  to  Draw  Distinction. 

The  suggestion  is  made  that  in  all  publicity  mat¬ 
ters  it  is  well  to  have  the  distinction  as  between 
“anthracite”  or  “bituminous,”  as  the  case  may  be, 
particularly  definite  and  explicit. 

Naturally,  the  bituminous  man  thinks  chiefly  of 
soft  coal  and  the  anthracite  man  thinks  chiefly  of 
hard  coal,  and  each  takes  it  for  granted  that  his 
comment  is  so  understood.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
when  material  which  is  not  explicit  appears  in  print 
a  misunderstanding  may  sometimes  arise  as  to  just 
what  coal  is  referred  to. 

Incidentally  it  is  mentioned  that  the  explanation 
of  shortage  of  coal  being  due  to  lack  of  cars  can 
hut  seldom  apply  to  the  anthracite  field,  as  the  car 
service  on  the  hard  coal  carriers  is  generally  very 
good.  The  community  of  interest  and  the  short 
direct  haul  that  suffices  on  many  of  the  shipments 
are  points  in  favor  of  good  service  in  that  direction. 
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Production  and  Distribution  of  Bituminous  Coal. 

Problems  Which  the  Industry  Must  Solve  to  Insure  Adequate  Supply. 

Apparent  Shortage  of  60,000,000  Tons  Must  Be  Overcome  by  Conservation,  Restriction  of  Deliveries  to  the  Least  Important  Industries 

and  Better  Preparation. 

(From  Address  by  A.  W.  Calloway,  Director  of  Bituminous  Distribution,  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration,  at  Buffalo  Convention  of  National  Coal  Jobbers’  Association.) 


In  the  year  1917  the  total  production  of  bitumi¬ 
nous  coal  in  the  United  States  was  approximately 
551,000,000  tons,  which  was  a  record  tonnage,  ex¬ 
ceeding  the  previous  record  year  by  about  48,000,000 
tons,  and,  despite  the  great  handicaps  under  which 
the  railroads  are  laboring,  and  the  vastly  increased 
demands  for  transportation  of  other  commodities, 
particularly  raw  materials  for  war  industries,  food¬ 
stuffs  and  supplies  for  our  Army  and  Navy,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  the  heavy  movement  of 
troops,  etc.,  there  is  every  possible  reason  to  hope 
that  our  production  this  year  will  be  close  to  590,- 
000,000  tons.  But  we  cannot  hope  for  any  greater 
production  this  year,  even  though  the  railroads  were 
able  to  perform  miracles,  as  this  figure  represents 
practically  the  maximum  limit  of  labor  available  for 
coal  mines,  and  even  the  590,000.000  tons  may  not  be 
reached  unless  some  plan  is  devised  which  will  pre¬ 
vent  a  further  draining  of  mine  labor  for  other  in¬ 
dustries  or  for  service  abroad. 

The  loyalty  and  patriotism  of  the  miners  as  a 
class  is  unquestionable,  and  I  believe  that  they  will 
respond  most  heartily  to  further  calls  for  increased 
effort,  disregarding,  where  necessary,  trade  union 
rules  and  sacrificing  more  and  more  their  accus¬ 
tomed  holidays.  But  even  with  all  this  it  will  not 
be  possible  to  secure  100  per  cent,  capacity  from  the 
existing  bituminous  mines  (being  estimated  today 
at  not  less  than  750,000,000  tons  per  annum),  unless 
radical  measures  are  taken  in  the  very  near  future 
to  secure  and  maintain  at  the  mines  a  sufficient  sup¬ 
ply  of  labor.  This,  gentlemen,  is  the  problem  before 
you.  You  have  not  yet  reached  the  limit  to  which 
you  can  go  in  the  matter  of  securing  the  maximum 
co-operation  and  efficiency  from  your  present  force, 
but  after  you  have  done  that,  you  will  still  be  con¬ 
fronted  with  a  serious  labor  shortage. 

Bituminous  Shortage  60,000,000  Tons. 

Having  determined  as  closely  as  possible  what 
the  estimated  bituminous  production  for  the  year 
will  be,  we  must  now  turn  to  the  other  side  of  the 
ladger  and  determine  as  nearly  as  possible  what  is 
to  be  done  with  this  production.  Most  careful  esti¬ 
mates  have  been  made  based  upon  accurate  records 
of  the  consumption  for  the  year  1917,  and,  by  adding 
to  these  figures  the  estimated  additional  require¬ 
ments  for  the  year  1918,  we  are  able  to  determine 
with  reasonable  accuracy  what  the  total  require¬ 
ments  for  1918  will  be. 

The  theoretical  figures  ascertained  by  the  forego¬ 
ing  plan  are  approximately  635.000,000  tons,  but  the 
changes  in  the  war  program  have  been  so  rapid 
that  we  do  not  believe  it  would  be  safe  to  assume 
any  figure  below  650,000,000  tons  in  our  estimate  of 
total  requirements  for  1917.  This  latter  figure  shows 
an  expected  shortage  of  60,000,000  tons,  which  must 
be  met  entirely  by  conservation  and  restriction,  and 
the  further  we  can  go  with  our  conservation  the 
less  the  necessity  will  be  for  restriction. 

Increased  Requirements. 

Some  idea  may  be  gained  of  the  increased  uses 
making  up  this  large  requirement  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

For  industrial  use  the  increased  requirement  is 
35.000,000  tons ;  for  gass  and  electric  utilities,  5,000,- 
000  tons;  for  railroad  fuel,  12,000,000  tons;  for  for¬ 
eign  bunkers,  4,000.000  tons ;  for  substitution  of  coal 
for  oil  in  the  West,  4,000,000  tons;  for  domestic  use, 
9,000,000  tons. 

This  increase  for  domestic  requirements  is  due 
to  the  necessary  substitution  of  bituminous  for  an¬ 
thracite  brought  about  by  the  expected  shrinkage  in 
anthracite  availSble  for  domestic  use,  and,  as  you 
know,  in  substituting  bituminous  for  anthracite,  it  is 
necessary  to  assume  one  and  one-half  tons  of  bi¬ 
tuminous  to  represent  each  ton  of  anthracite. 


A  few  high  spots  in  the  increased  bituminous  de¬ 
mands  for  industrial  purposes  are  as  follows : 

Smokeless  powder  plans,  for  steam  purposes, 
about  3,000,000  tons ;  steel  industries,  excluding  by¬ 
product  coal,  13,000,000  tons;  by-product  coke  ovens, 
5,500,000  tons;  shipyards,  1,500,000  tons. 

I  want  to  stop  long  enough  right  now  to  say,  gen¬ 
tlemen,  that  since  I  took  these  figures  down  yester¬ 
day  those  estimates  will  have  to  be  revised ;  addi¬ 
tional  demands  have  been  made  upon  us. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  therefore,  the  actual  require¬ 
ments  are  estimated  to  be  approximately  15  per 
cent,  greater  for  1918  than  for  1917,  while  the  maxi¬ 
mum  estimate  of  increased  production  for  1918  is 
7V2  per  cent. 

Conservation  and  Restriction 

We  have  mentioned  before  that  the  excess  require¬ 
ments  for  essential  use  must  be  met  by  either  con¬ 
servation  or  restriction,  and  of  the  two  things  natu¬ 
rally  conservation  is  the  lesser  of  the  two  evils,  yet 
the  harder  one  to  regulate  or  enforce.  A  restriction 
of  the  industry  will  solve  the  problem  for  us,  but  it 
is,  of  course,  the  last  thing  to  be  desired.  It  is  upon 
the  success  of  the  conservation  program,  therefore, 
that  the  continuance  of  industries  not  directly  es¬ 
sential  to  the  war  program  must  depend. 

This  conservation  program  has  two  distinct 
sides :  the  consumers’  and  the  producers’,  and  it  is 
upon  you  men  that  the  producers’  responsibility  must 
fall,  and  I  am  firmly  convinced  that,  if  the  pro¬ 
ducers’  side  of  the  conservation  plan  could  be  car¬ 
ried  out  to  the  limit,  more  than  one-half  of  the  esti¬ 
mated  shortage  could  be  made  up. 

Must  Ship  Clean  Coal. 

It  is  a  difficult  task  that  I  am  assigning  to  you, 
but  not  too  difficult.  It  only  means  that  you  must 
eliminate  all  impurities  possible  from  the  coal  you 
are  asking  the  railroads  to  transport  to  the  con¬ 
sumers,  restoring  the  pre-war  competitive  standards 
of  quality  which  in  itself  will  result  in  at  least  a 
5  per  cent,  greater  efficiency  over  the  coal  now  being 
marketed,  increasing  the  efficiency  of  transportation 
in  the  same  manner,  improving  the  quality  of*  coke, 
increasing  the  efficiency  of  boilers,  whether  in  power 
plants,  railroad  locomotives  or  in  the  holds  of  ves¬ 
sels  transporting  our  men  and  materials  across  the 
water,  and  reducing  the  amount  of  labor  required 
in  securing  these  results. 

After  you  have  gone  this  far  you  cannot  stop ;  you 
must  go  further  and  see  that  your  coal  is  prepared 
even  better  than  during  the  pre-war  period.  If  the 
production  of  certain  mines  is  of  such  a  character 
that  it  should  not  be  marketed,  those  mines  must  not 
be  permitted  to  use  our  transportation  facilities  nor 
any  portion  of  our  insufficient  labor  supply,  but  every 
available  miner  and  every  available  railroad  car  must 
be  placed  at  or  in  those  mines  producing  the  better 
grades  of  coal. 

The  difference  between  the  results  obtained  in  the 
above  manner  and  the  total  consumption  restricted 
must  be  provided  by  the  direct  methods  of  conserva¬ 
tion  and  direct  curtailment  of  industries  not  vitally 
essential  to  the  war  program,  and  we  are  now 
operating  our  distributing  program  in  accordance 
with  the  preference  classification  list  furnished  us  by 
the  War  Board,  which  in  itself  will  gradually  op¬ 
erate  so  as  to  automatically  bring  about  this  result. 
This  preference  list  has  been  sent  to  each  of  you, 
and  you  are  expected  to  observe  its  provisions 
strictly  in  order  that  the  war  program  requirements 
can  be  fully  protected. 

What  of  the  Future? 

What  can  we  say  about  the  possibilities  for  1919 
and  1920,  if  this  world  war  continues?  Already  we 
hear  of  great  expansion  to  our  war  industries,  all  of 


which  will  require  coal,  and,  if  the  same  ratio  of  in¬ 
creased  consumption  is  maintained  through  these 
two 'years,  we  will  be  faced  with  a  demand  for  800,- 
000,000  tons  of  bituminous  coal  for  the  year  1920.  ‘ 
Can  we  meet  this  demand,  or  are  we  going  to  reach 
the  peak  of  our  production  capacity  during  the  pres¬ 
ent  summer  and  will  the  curve  of  production  flatten 
and  remain  stationary  for  a  time  and  then  gradually 
descend  ? 

In  1917,  Great  Britain,  with  23,000  more  miners 
produced  7,000,000  less  tons  of  coal  than  was  pro¬ 
duced  by  her  in  1916. 

These  are  problems  you  have  to  consider,  gentle¬ 
men,  and  I  do  not  believe  you  can  for  one  moment 
question  their  importance.  You  have  done  well,  but 
you  must  do  better.  There  can  be  no  let  up  to  our 
efforts,  to  our  sacrifices,  not  our  accomplishments, 
for  we  are  in  this  war  to  win,  and  win  we  must  and 
win  we  will. 

You  cannot  help  but  realize  the  full  gravity  of  the 
situation  and  the  absolute  necessity  for  implicit  ob¬ 
servance  of  the  requests  made  upon  you  by  the 
Distribution  Department  of  the  Fuel  Administration. 
Regardless  of  the  natural  disturbances  to  your  regu¬ 
lar  trade  conditions,  customs'  and  channels,  it  is 
only  by  the  most  careful  apportionment,  both  as  to 
quantity  and  quality,  that  we  can  even  reasonably 
hope  to  meet  the  demands  of  those  who  are  en¬ 
trusted  with  the  grave  duty  of  determining  the  war’s 
necessities,  and  our  entire  program  is  based  upon 
your  compliance  with  these  conditions. 

I 

Will  Welcome  Suggestions. 

Naturally  there  will  be  mistakes  of  judgment,  but 
every  possible  effort  will  be  made  to  bring  about  the 
necessary  changes  in  distribution  methods  with  the 
least  possible  disturbance,  and  we  will  at  all  times 
cheerfully  welcome  any  suggestions  and  assistance 
you  can  give  us.  We  will  even  welcome  criticism, 
as  it  is  only  through  criticism  that  we  can  hope  to 
learn  of  and  remedy  our  mistakes. 

The  coal  men  of  this  nation  are  on  trial,  not  only 
before  the  American  people,  but  before  our  boys  in 
the  trenches  and  the  millions  fighting  with  them  side 
by  side  in  this  great  battle  for  democracy— right- 
justice.  Are  you  going  to  be  weighed  in  the  balance 
and  found  wanting?  I  know  you  are  not.  Your 
country  needs  today  as  she  never  needed  before  that 
great  power  stored  up  within  herself,  and  calls  upon 
you  to  realize  it  in  this  her  hour  of  need.  You  can 
do  it.  You  mu^t  do  it.  You  will  do  it.  Get  behind 
the  greatest  War  President  the  world  has  ever 
known,  and  let  the  world  know  that  you  are  behind 
him  and  will  stay  behind  him  until  this  fight  is  over 
and  you  have  helped  to  win  this  war. 


Bituminous  Price  Changes. 

Washington,  June  6. — The  Fuel  Administration 
has  announced  further  classification  and  price 
changes  affecting  a  few  bituminous  mines  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  West  Virginia.  The  operations  nvolved 
and  the  new  prices  established  are  as  follows : 

Mines  operated  near  St.  Charles,  Lee  County,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  by  the  Cumberland  Coal  Co.,  the  Penn  Lee 
Coal  Co.,  the  Loecova  Coal  Co.  and  the  Wilma  Coal 
Co. — Mine-run,  $3.10;  prepared  sizes,  $3.35;  slack  or 
screenings,  $2.85. 

Mines  operated  near  Richwood,  Nicholas  County 
West  Virginia,  by  the  Saxman  Coal  &  Coke  Co. — 
Mine-run,  $3.25;  prepared  sizes,  $3.50;  slack  or 
screenings,  $3.00. 

These  prices  include  the  45-cent  allowance  for 
wage  increase,  and  they  became  effective  at  7  a.  m., 
May  24.  They  remained  in  effect,  apparently,  just 
24  hours,  for  at  7  a.  m.,  May  25,  bituminous  prices 
all  over  the  United  States  were  reduced  10  cents  a 
ton  by  order  of  the  Fuel  Administration,  following 
the  settlement  of  the  railroad  fuel  question. 
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Editorial  Notes. 


H.  N.  Taylor,  vice-president  of  the  Central  Coal 
&  Coke  Co.,  of  Kansas  City,  was  recently  telling 
some  of  his  eastern  friends  that  at  certain  of  his 
mines  he  has  a  regularly  organized  police  force,  with 
badges,  who  look  after  the  preparation  of  coal. 
They  have  adopted  as  their  slogan,  “All  impurities 
are  a  load  on  the  boys  in  the  trenches,”  and  make 
strong  efforts  to  secure  the  loading  of  clean  coal. 
In  these  times,  when  there  is  little  sympathy  ,  with 
the  management  and  trade  conditions  observed  at 
many  mines,  and  discipline  is  hard  to  enforce,  there 
is  a  suggestion  at  least  in  the  Taylor  method. 

Chairman  Hurley,  of  the  Shipping  Board,  recently 
referred  to  the  efficiency  attained  by  his  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  one  coal  operator  wants  to  know  how  much 
of  this  was  achieved  by  hiring  the  best  men  away 
from  the  mines  and  the  mining  regions  in  general. 
How  much  have  the  mines  suffered  by  the  activities 
of  labor  agents  representing  not  only  the  Shipping 
Board,  but  other  Government  and  unofficial  organi¬ 
zations  as  well? 

It  was  observed  in  Philadelphia  that  the  sentiment 
among  a  considerable  portion  of  the  operators  at 
the  recent  convention  was  not  adverse  to  the  re¬ 
duction  of  10  cents  on  bituminous  tonnage.  Some 
thought  it  was  “pretty  fair,”  stating  that  the  shut¬ 
down  on  preference  for  railroad  business  and  the 
better  car  service  promised  were  worth  something 
like  20  cents  a  ton.  As  the  railroad  fuel  require¬ 
ments  constitute  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  bi¬ 
tuminous  business,  it  is  not  surprising  that  many 
find  the  moving  up  of  the  railroad  fuel  rate  an  ad¬ 
vantage  to  them,  even  if  commercial  coal  is  reduced. 

The  very  close  and  careful  attention  given  to  sta¬ 
tistical  matters  by  the  Anthracite  Committeee  on 
distribution  may  well  be  commented  upon.  The 
requirements  of  various  cities  aod  towns  have  been 
looked  into  in  a  most  exact  manner  and,  we  believe, 
all  places  of  more  than  500  population  were  made 
the  subject  of  inquiry.  Even  points  near  the  mines, 
where  generally  not  much  attention  has  been  given 
to  trade  statistics,  have  been  carefully  looked  after. 
It  has  not  been  taken  for  granted  that  there  will  be 
plenty  of  coal  coming  along  as  was  formerly  the 
case  and  classification  has  been  made  as  between 
domestic  sizes  including  pea  coal  and  the  smaller 
steam  sizes. 

The  tonnage  required  to  heat  a  house  depends 
upon  so  many  variuos  conditions  that  few  have  had 
the  temerity  to  reduce  the  proposition  to  definite 
terms.  We  note,  however,  that  the  Coal  Association 
Message,  having  in  mind  the  climatic  conditions  of 
southeastern  Pennsylvania  more  particularly,  asserts 
that  it  takes  one  ton  of  anthracite  per  room  per 
year  to  comfortable  heat  a  dwelling  house  whose 
sides  are  not  exposed.  If  one  side  is  exposed  it 
will  require  one  and  one-quarter  'tons  per  heated 
room,  and  if  both  sides  are  exposed  it  will  take  one 
and  one-half  tons  per  heated  room. 

Elisha  Lee,  general  manager  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  and  acting  vice-president  in  charge  of 
operation,  has  been  appointed  Federal  manager  of 
that  road.  This  follows  the  recent  action  of  Di¬ 
rector-General  McAdoo  in  deposing  all  railroad 
presidents  as  chief  operating  official  of  their  respec¬ 
tive  lines.  In  the  case  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad,  A.  W.  Thompson  has  been  named  as 
Federal  manager.  Mr.  Thompson  has  been  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  traffic  and  commercial  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  B.  &  O.  In  the  case  of  the  Chesa¬ 
peake  &  Ohio,  George  W.  Stevens,  president  of  the 
company,  will  continue  in  charge  of  operations,  hav¬ 
ing  been  chosen  Federal  manager. 

An  indication  of  the  care  with  which  reports  to 
Washington  have  to  be  prepared  is  seen  in  the  fact 
that  a  certain  individual  factor  in  the  trade  recently 
had  a  document  returned  to  him  with  the  admoni¬ 
tion  that  the  word  “we”  appearing  in  a  certain  line 
of  a  certain  paragraph  should  be  changed  to  “I,” 
and  he  was  requested  to  so  arrange.  Under  these 
circumstances  is  it  surprising  that  some  office  forces 
have  put  in  plenty  of  overtime,  even  though  volume 
of  business  is  curtailed. 


New  Distribution  Rules. 

Fuel  Administration  Announces  Further  Reg¬ 
ulations  for  Licensees. 

Four  additional  rules  for  the  guidance  of  indi¬ 
viduals,  firms  and  corporations  engaged  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  distributing  coal  have  been  promulgated  by 
Dr.  Garfield,  effective  at  7  a.  m.,  June  1.  They  are 
as  follows : 

Rule  23. — If  a  licensee  engaged  primarily  in  the 
business  of  a  retail  dealer,  as  defined  in  Publication 
No.  7,  occasionally  sells  coal  to  consumers  located 
in  the  territory  normally  supplied  by  such  retail 
dealer  in  carload  lots  without  physically  handling 
the  same  on,  over,  or  through  his  own  vehicle, 
barge,  dock,  trestle  or  yard,  he  may  charge  and 
collect  such  margin  or  profit  or  commission,  not 
exceeding  the  amounts  allowed  in  Rule  2  as  pur¬ 
chasing  commission,  provided  such  licensee  has  first 
obtained  written  consent  from  the  Local  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministrator  as  to  each  such  carload  lot  sold.  Such 
sales  need  not  be  reported  to  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  but  must  be  included  in  the  retail  re¬ 
ports  of  such  licensees. 

Rule  24. — A  licensee  who,  as  owner  or  selling 
agent  for  another,  sells  coal  not  produced  by  him¬ 
self  which  he  physically  receives  and  handles  on, 
over  or  through  a  vehicle,  barge,  vessel,  dock, 
trestle,  or  yard  owned,  hired  or  chartered  by  such 
licensee,  but  which  he  does  not  physically  deliver  to 
consumers  either  at  his  dock,  trestle  or  yard  or  by 
means  of  his  vehicle,  barge  or  vessel  so  as  to  be¬ 
come  a  retail  dealer,  is  defined  as  a  wholesaler. 

Rule  25. — A  wholesaler  may,  unless  a  specific  mar¬ 
gin  of  profit  price  or  commission  has  been  fixed  by 
the  United  States  Fuel  Administrator,  sell  coal  at 
such  margin  of  profit  or  price  as  may  be  fixed  by 
the  Local  Fuel  Administrator  of  the  locality  in  , 
which  the  dock,  trestle  or  yard  of  such  wholesaler 
is  located,  or  at  which  such  coal  is  unloaded  from 
the  barge  or  vessel  owned  or  chartered  by  such 
licensee.  The  margin  of  profit  or  commission  so 
fixed  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  State 
Fuel  Administrator  appointing  the  Local  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministrator  .fixing  the  same  and  to  modification  by 
the  United  States  Fuel  Administrator  in  the  same 
manner  as  margins  of  profit  or  selling  prices  fixed 
for  retail  dealers. 

Rule  26. — Sales  by  licensees  as  wholesalers  need 
not  be  reported  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
but  must  be  reported  to  the  Fuel  Administrators  of 
the  States  in  which  the  dock,  trestle  or  yard  of  such 
licensees  is  located  or  in  which  the  coal  is  unloaded 
from  the  barge  or  vessel  owned  or  chartered  by  such 
licensees.  Such  reports  shall  be  substantially  in  the 
forms  required  of  retail  dealers  with  such  modifica¬ 
tion  as  may  be  made  by  the  State  Administrators  to 
whom  they  are  required  to  be  made. 


Brooklyn  Dealers  Help  Red  Cross. 

The  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  retail  dealers  made  a  very 
creditable  showing  in  the  recent  Red  Cross  drive, 
the  final  result  showing  more  than  30  companies 
contributed  and  as  well  subscriptions  were  received 
from  every  employe.  The  solicitation  of  subscrip¬ 
tions  was  in  charge  of  Charles  S.  Somers,  chairman 
of  the  committee,  and  his  sister.  Miss  Ruth  Somers, 
both  of  whom  were  commended  by  the  Red  Cross 
officials  for  their  splendid  work  and  all  contributors 
were  thanked  for-  their  assistance. 

Among  the  dealers  contributing  were  J.  F.  Schma- 
deke,  Inc. ;  Richard  Wulff,  manager  of  J.  F. 
Schmadeke,  Inc. ;  Greason,  Son,  &  Dalzell,  Charles 
S.  Somers  Coal  Co.,  Burns  Bros.,  Powell  &  Titus, 
Fries  Coal  Co.,  Thompson  &  Co.,  Z.  O.  Nelson  & 
Son,  Schroeder  &  Horstmann,  Henry  Henjes,  F. 
Semken  &  Co.,  S.  Tuttle’s  Son  &  Co.,  Rubel  Bros., 
L.  Conzen  &  Son,  Sackett  Coal  Co.,  T.  H.  Lidford 
Co.,  Commercial  Coal  Co.,  J.  H.  Baptiste,  Paul 
Bausewein,  Weber  &  Quinn,  John  E.  Larney,  Will¬ 
iam  Nungasser,  Thomas  Wood’s  Sons,  Patrick 
Reilly,  J.  H.  Scannell,  Hill  Coal  Co.,  W.  F.  Mathias, 
Nelson  Bros.  Co.,  J.  L.  Larkin,  Bay  Ridge  Coal  Co. 
and  Scranton  &  Lehigh  Coal  Co. 


To  Limit  War  Industries. 

Government  Opposed  to  Further  Expansion 
in  District  East  of  Altoona. 

Washington,  June  6. — The  Government  has  prac¬ 
tically  decided  to  put  a  check  upon  the  further  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  and  productivity  of  war  in¬ 
dustries  in  the  seaboard  district  north  of  Baltimore 
and  east  of  Altoona,  including  New  England,  in 
order  to  avoid  aggravating  the  railroad  congestion 
and  coal  shortage.  The  output  of  munitions  in  that 
section  may  be  increased  by  the  conversion  to  war 
work  of  plants  now  turning  out  other  lines  of  prod¬ 
ucts,  but  the  building  of  new  factories  to  fill  Gov¬ 
ernment  orders  will  be  discouraged  upon  the  advice 
of  the  War  Industries  Board  and  the  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istration. 

The  requirements  of  the  district  in  question — 
which  is  'bounded  by  a  line  extending  from  the 
Canadian  border  down  through  eastern  New  York 
and  the  Pludson  Valley,  thence  west  through  Will¬ 
iamsport  to  Altoona,  turning  eastward  again  past 
Shippinsburg  and  Harrisburg,  and  south  through 
Baltimore  to  the  Chesapeake  Bay— is  estimated  at 
90,000,000  tons  of  bituminous  during  the  present 
year.  Of  this  vast  tonnage  all  but  about  15,500,000 
tons  taking  water  delivery  through  Baltimore  and 
Hampton  Roads  must  be  shipped  all-rail  to  destina¬ 
tion.  In  1917  the  bituminous  consumption  of  this 
area  was  74,000,000  tons,  so  that  the  present  year’s 
requirements  represent  a  gain  of  about  20  per  cent. 

These  were  the  figures  used  by  A.  W.  Calloway, 
Director  of  Bituminous  Distribution,  U.  S.  Fuel 
Administration,  in  his  recent  address  before  the 
operators’  convention  in  Philadelphia.  In  addition, 
this  district  requires  between  75,000,000  and  80.000,- 
000  net  tons  of  anthracite.  Mr.  Calloway  did  not 
touch  upon  the  steps  which  it  is  proposed  to  take 
to  limit  the  growth  of  war  industries  in  the  North¬ 
eastern  States,  but  the  information  he  gave  makes 
it  easy  to  understand  why  some  such  action  is  con¬ 
sidered  advisable.  The  whole  territory  has  to  be 
served  through  a  few  gateways  which  are  already 
congested  by  traffic  moving  eastward  to  seaboard. 


Scarcely  Enough  Coal  to  Keep  Teams  Busy 
at  Portland,  Me. 

The  coal  dealers  at  Portland,  Me.,  have  been  short 
of  coal  and  have  been  receiving  barely  sufficient  ton¬ 
nage  to  keep  teams  running  on  domestic  orders  in 
the  city,  and  wholesalers  are  unable  to  do  scarcely 
anything  in  the  way  of  shipments  up-State. 

Maine  is  in  very  much  the  same  position  as  the 
Lake  trade,  inasmuch  as  a  great  many  of  the  harbors 
freeze  up  in  the  winter  time  and  all  of  the  coal 
tonnage  required  should  be  received  by  October; 
otherwise  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  ship  the  coal  to 
Portland,  Bath  and  Searsport,  if  this  point  is  not 
frozen  up,  for  distribution,  where  they  have  fail 
connections. 

Another  thing  about  Maine  is  that  for  years  it 
has  been  the  custom  to  commence  putting  coal  into 
the  houses  in  April,  and  it  usually  takes  into  Novem¬ 
ber  to  clear  up  the  orders  that  are  purchased  for  one 
delivery,  and  usually  there  is  enough  transient  trade 
during  the  winter  to  keep  busy  the  year  ’round. 

The  dealers  at  Portland  are  about  30  days  from 
the  market,  and  the  plants  there  for  handling  coal 
are  really  30-day  plants;  that  is,  they  can  store 
enough  coal  to  keep  them  going  in  case  of  a  tem¬ 
porary  delay,  but  the  large  pockets  are  very  expen¬ 
sive  storage  and  must  be  kept  going  steadily,  not 
only  to  pay,  but  to  be  able  to  supply  the  trade,  and  if 
we  get  very  much  behind  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
catch  up. 

Says  one  large  dealer  in  Portland : 

Our  volume  of  orders  is  much  larger  than  usual, 
but  this  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  in  the 
fall  and  winter,  the  two,  three  and  five-ton  orders 
are  not  usually  entered  on  our  order  book,  as 
they  are  generally  for  immediate  delivery.  It  ap¬ 
pears,  however,  that  the  demand  ij  likely  to  be  in 
excess  of  anything  we  have  had  before,  and  we  do 
not  see  how  the  1916  distribution  will  be  sufficient 
for  the  present  year,  if  the  people  get  what  they 
really  need. 
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Anthracite  and  Bituminous  Prices  in  Eastern  Trade. 


Government  Anthracite  Prices — Company 

Red  A'sh. 


White  Ash. 


Lykens  Valley. 


Egg 


Pea 


r 

F.  o.  b.  New  York 

F.  o.  b.  New  York 

Mines. 

Mines. 

lower  ports. 

Mines. 

lower  ports. 

$4.90 

$6.50 

$5.10 

$6.70 

$5.35 

4.50 

6.10 

4.70 

6.30 

4.95 

4.75 

6.35 

4.95 

6.55 

5.35 

.  4.85 

6.45 

4.95 

6.55 

5.35 

3.45 

4.90 

3.55 

5.00 

3.80 

F.  o.  b.  New  York 
lower  ports. 

$6.95 

6.55 

6.95 

6.95 

5.25 


Buckwheat  .  3.15* 

Rice  .  2.65* 

Barley  .  2.15* 


4.60* 

4.10* 

3.60* 


•Price  not  fixed  by  Government. 

Government  Anthracite  Prices — Individual 
White  Ash.  Red  Ash. 


Egg 


Pea 


Rice  . 
Rarley 


-  - ^ 

F.  o.  b.  New  York 

r 

- - -  \ 

F.  o.  b.  New  York 

r 

Mines. 

lower  ports. 

Mines. 

lower  ports. 

Mines. 

$5.65 

$7.25 

$5.85 

$7.45 

$6.10 

5.25 

6.85 

5.45 

7.05 

5.70 

5.50 

7.10 

5.70 

7.30 

6.10 

5.60 

7.20 

5.70 

7.30 

6.10 

4.20 

5.65 

4.30 

5.75 

4.55 

4.15* 

5.60* 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.  3.35* 

4.80* 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.  2.35* 

3.80* 

.... 

.... 

.... 

Lykens^Valley. 


F.  o.  b.  New  York 
lower  ports. 

$7.70 

7.30 

7.70 

7.70 

6.00 


•Price  not  fixed  by  Government.  .....  r 

The  above  tidewater  prices  of  Company  Individual  coal  include  a  five-cent  pier  screening  charge  in  the  case  of  chestnut 

Prices  ahShebfppaere  p^tl^NeVYo^harUr  art  fiTcMgher  than  at  the  lower  ports  by  reason  of  higher  freight 


rate. 


Government  Bituminous  Prices — New  York  Market 


F.  o.  b.  Mines. 


Producing  Regions. 

Clearfield,  Cambria,  Somerset,  Huntingdon,  Indiana, 


etc. 


Pittsburgh.  Westmoreland,  Cc 
Fairmont-Clarksburg  district. 


Producing  Regions. 


Pittsburgh,  Westmoreland, 


Screened. 

A _ 

Mine-run. 

Slack. 

(gross) 

(gross) 

(gross) 

$3.30 

$3  30 

$3.30 

3.36 

3.08 

2.80 

2.91 

2.63 

2.35 

3.08 

2.80 

2.52 

F. 

o.  b.  New  York  Harbor  Piers. 

r 

Screened. 

Mine-run. 

Slack. 

(gross) 

(gross) 

(gross) 

$4.95 

$4.95 

$4.95 

5.01 

4.73 

4.45 

4.81 

4.53 

4.25 

4.98 

4.70 

4.42 

The  above  prices  are  exclusive  of  the  three  per  cent,  war  freight  tax. 

Coal  sold  in  the  offshore  export  trade  (as  distinguished  from  the  Canadian  export  trade)  is  subject  to  a  maximum 
advance  of  $1.35  per  net  ton,  or  $1.51  per  gross,  as  is  also  tonnage  supplied  for  foreign  bunker  purposes. 


Coastwise  Coal  Freights. 

Maximum  barge  rates  from  New  York  to  Sound 
ports  and  beyond  have  been  established  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  basis  by  voluntary  agreement  of  the  boat 
owners,  with  the  approval  of  the  U.  S-  Shipping 
Board:  Bridgeport,  75  cents;  New  Haven,  75  cents; 
New  London,  $1.25;  Providence,  $1.75;  New  Bed¬ 
ford,  $2;  Boston,  $2.50;  Providence,  $2.75;  Portland, 
$2.75. 

The  Shipping  Board  has  fixed  $2.50  as  the  rate 
from  Hampton  Roads  and  Philadelphia  to  Boston  for 
steamers  of  2,500  tons  deadweight  capacity  and  over. 
To  other  New  England  ports  the  authorized  maxi¬ 
mum  rates  are  as  follows:  Portland,  $2.65;  Ports¬ 
mouth,  $2.60;  Searsport,  $3;  Providence,  $2.25.  A 
15-cent  advance  on  these  rates  is  permitted  from 
Baltimore. 

There  is  no  fixed  price  for  steamers  under  2,500 
tons,  nor  on  barges  out  of  Hampton  Roads.  The 
going  rates  on  barges  are  about  $3.50  Norfolk  to 
Boston  and  $3  to  Sound  ports. 

The  present  market  rate  on  anthracite  shipments 
in  sailing  vessels  from  New  York  to  the  Maritime 
Provinces  is  around  $6  to  Halifax  and  St-  John, 
and  as  high  as  $7  to  some  of  the  smaller  ports. 

The  Franklin  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  is  among  the  con¬ 
cerns  recently  establishing  an  office  at  Johnstown. 
It  is  located  in  the  Altoona  Trust  Building,  and  is 
in  charge  of  Vice-President  H.  W.  Bishop.  An¬ 
other  concern  to  establish  an  office  at  the  same, 
place,  recently,  is  the  Marquette  Coal  Co.,  of  Al¬ 
bany,  also  having  its  quarters  in  the  Altoona  Trust 
Building,  in  charge  of  H.  C.  Palmer,  traffic  manager. 


A  Coaling  Record. 

The  efficiency  of  the  great  coal  pier  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R.,  at  Curtis  Bay,  was  again 
demonstrated  last  week,  when  5,000  tons  of  coal 
were  placed  in  the  hold  of  a  vessel  in  the  remark¬ 
able  short  time  of  two  hours  and  fifty  minutes. 
This  established  a  world’s  record  for  fast  loading. 
It  was  an  interesting  fact  that  the  ship  loaded 
was  the  27-day  construction  steamer  ‘Tuckahoe.’ 
When  the  ‘Tuckahoe’  was  completed  by  the  New 
York  Shipbuilding  Co.  in  27  days,  two  hours  and 
50  minutes  after  her  keel  was  laid,  and  equipped 
for  sea  in  10  more  days,  a  world’s  record  for 
ship  construction  was  set. 

When  the  ‘Tuckahoe’  was  loaded  with  her  first 
cargo  at  Lambert  Point,  in  six  hours,  it  was 
thought  that  Hampton  Roads  had  set  a  record 
for  a  long  time  for  the  vessel,  and  the  cutting  of 
the  time  more  than  in  half  is  all  the  more  re¬ 
markable.  W.  W.  Tingle,  port  superintendent 
for  the  U.  S.  Shipping  Board  was  convinced  that 
the  belt-loading  system  of  the  Curtis  Bay  pier 
could  beat  all  other  records  and  arranged  for  the 
test. 

The  vessel  warped  into  the  Curtis  Bay  pier  at 
9.15  Saturday  morning,  and  the  last  trimmer  was 
out  of  the  hold  and  the  hatches  clamped  down  at 
12.05,  the  dumping  of  the  5,000  tons  being  really 
over  at  11.55.  At  12.15  the  ‘Tuckahoe’  was  on 
her  way  down  the  river  toward  the  bay  and  the 
sea.— W.  H. 


When  service  and  quality  keep  house  together, 
satisfaction  hangs  up  its  hat  for  a  long  stay. 


Western  Trade  Notes. 

The  Northwestern  Coal  Dock  Operators’  Associa¬ 
tion  has  moved  its  offices  from  the  10th  floor  to  suite 
1229  Plymouth  Bldg.,  Minneapolis. 

New  mines  are  being  opened  by  the  Atlas  Co., 
just  north  of  Petersburg,  Ind.  Seven  machines  will 
be  used  in  the  new  mines  and  employment  will  be 
given  to  a  large  force,  it  is  announced. 

S.  S.  Thorpe,  of  Minneapolis,  representing  Twin 
City  interests,  is  reported  to  have  closed  the  deal 
for  the  Thompson  coal  lands  in  Pennsylvania  for  the 
Hill  interests.  No  confirmation  can  be  obtained 
here. 

The  announcement  is  made  by  the  W.  A.  Lama 
Coal  Co  that  it  will  be  the  selling  agent  for  a  new 
mine  opened  by  the  Woodland  Coal  Co.,  -near  iNel- 
sonville.  The  mine  is  a  small  ‘operation  but  has  a 
good  quality  of  coal. 

The  Hazel  Ridge  Coal  Co,  Nelsonville,  Ohio,  has 
been  incorporated  with  an  authorized  capital  of 
$15,000  to  mine  and  sell  coal.  The  incorporators 
are  C.  N.  Harrison,  H.  C.  Allread,  Frank  Tossey, 
Ray  I.  Teegardin  and  Eugene  A.  McCann. 

The  Dill  Coal  Co.  of  Evansville,  Ind.,  has  been  sold 
to  Miss  Margaret  Hoch,  who  has  assumed  charge 
of  the  business.  Miss  Hoch  formerly  was  connected 
with  the  Green  River  Coal  Co.,  and  afterwards  was 
associated  with  the  Citizens’  Coal  Co. 

Joseph  Kletovitz,  formerly  connected  with  the 
auditing  department  of  the  West  Virginia  C.  &  C. 
Co.,  has  taken  the  position  of  sales  manager  of 
the  W.  A.  Lama  Coal  Co.,  one  of  the  recently 
organized  jobbing  concerns  of  the  “Buckeye  capital.” 

The  mine  of  the  Gibson-Moore  Coal  Co.,  located 
between  Evansville  and  Howell,  Ind.,  on  the  Ohio 
river,  has  been  closed  down  and  it  is  not  expected 
the  mine  will  be  opened  again.  It  is  one  of  the 
oldest  mines  in  the  city  and  for  many  years  was 
operated  by  the  late  Capt.  John  Ingle.  It  is  said  the 
mine  could  no  longer  be  operated  at  a  profit. 

On  May  22,  practically  all  the  coal  mines  along 
the  Evansville  and  Indianapolis  RR.  resumed  opera¬ 
tion  after  many  of  them  had  been  idle  for  eight 
weeks.  A  dispute  over  freight  rates  caused  the  shut¬ 
down  of  the  mines  and  this  dispute  recently  was  set¬ 
tled  by  the  Government.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
resumption  of  these  mines  will  mean  an  increase 
of  about  25,000  tons  of  coal  in  Indiana. 

“Fuel  Week”  in  Ohio  will  be  looked  after  by 
C.  F.  Mayer,  executive  secretary  of  the  Ohio  Fuel 
Administration.  He  has  charge  of  the  publicity 
campaign  which  will  urge  private  consumers  to  buy 
now.  The  campaign  will  be  carried  out  through 
the  county  chairman  in  every  county  in  the  State. 
By  the  time  the  week  arrives,  June  3  to  8,  the 
survey  of  the  State  by  the  Fuel  Administration 
will  be  completed  and  definite  figures  will  be  avail¬ 
able. 

That  the  Hocking  Valley  double  tracking  system 
from  Columbus  to  Toledo  will  be  completed  at  an 
early  date  is  the  announcement  made  in  a  recent 
report.  Of  the  $25,000,000  apportioned  to  the  C.  & 
O.  R.  R.,  $5,600,000  will  be  used  in  the  completion 
of  the  work  of  double  tracking  the  Hocking  Valley. 
Because  of  lack  of  labor  and  inability  to  finance  the 
work  the  double  tracking  has  been  delayed.  As  an 
outlet  for  Ohio  and  West  Virginia  coal,  destined 
for  the  head  of  the  lakes  the  Federal  Government 
realizes  the  H.  V.  Ry.  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 


Who  Owns  the  Paper? 

We  are  sure  our  readers  will  be  interested  in  the 
ownership  of  the  Journal.  As  stated  at  the  head  of 
the  editorial  page,  this  embraces  the  widow  of  the 
late  F.  E.  Saward,  a  daughter  and  two  sons,  includ¬ 
ing  the  writer.  Owing  to  unfortunate  developments 
we  are  all  impelled  to  unite  in  the  launching  of  this 
new  paper,  and  under  circumstances  the  recognition 
extended  by  the  trade  is  most  gratifying.  F.  W.  S. 


It  will  cost  $2.92  to  get  from  New  York  to  Phila¬ 
delphia,  or  vice  versa,  after  June  10. 
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Broad  Top  Strike  Ended. 

Washington,  June  6  — The  Fuel  Administration 
was  advised  on  June  4  of  the  return  to  work  in 
the  Huntingdon-Broad  Top  (Pennsylvania)  field 
of  3,000  miners  who  have  been  on  strike  for  three 
weeks.  Full  adjustment  of  the  trouble  will  await 
arbitration  by  a  conference  of  representatives  of 
the  striking  miners,  representatives  of  the  operators 
and  representatives  of  the  Fuel  Administration. 

Representatives  of  the  miners  affected  by  the 
strike  were  in  Washington  last  Friday  and  Satur¬ 
day,  and  held  an  extended  conference  with  Fuel 
Administrator  Garfield.  The  Fuel  Administrator 
took  the  position  that  production  must  not  be  fur¬ 
ther  interrupted  pending  the  adjustment  of  the  con¬ 
troversy.  The  agreement  to  return  to  work  was 


voted  unanimously  by  the  representatives  of  vari¬ 
ous  locals  of  the  U.  M.  W.  in  conference  in  Broad 
Top  field  last  Sunday  with  national  officials  of  the 
union,  who  explained  the  position  of  the  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration. 

The  strike  was  called  for  the  purpose  of  enforc¬ 
ing  a  continuance  of  an  agreement  to  pay  a  bonus 
of  10  cents  per  ton,  which  was  in  effect'  during  last 
year  but  was  discontinued  after  the  first  of  April. 
The  operators  claimed  that  the  agreement  had  ex¬ 
pired. 


Dr.  Garfield  has  announced  the  appointment  of 
John  P.  White,  former  president  of  the  U.  M.  W., 
labor  adviser  to  the  Fuel  Administration,  as  its  rep¬ 
resentative  on  the  Labor  Policy  Board,  of  which 
Felix  Frankfurter  is  chairman. 


Western  Trades  Notes. 

Mackenzie  &  Schroyer,  the  Ajax  Coal  Co.  and  the 
Marquette  Mining  Co.,  associated  interests,  moved 
their  offices  on  June  1st  from  Toledo  to  Cleveland, 
Union  Building. 

E.  R.  Bargott,  former  railroad  man,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  agent  at  Toledo  for  the  Ore  and  Coal  Ex¬ 
change  and  will  have  charge  of  distribution  of  ore 
and  coal  at  that  point. 

The  Fuel  Administrator  for  the  State  of  Wash¬ 
ington  has  issued  the  following  warning:  “In  case 
there  is  a  coal  shortage  next  winter  the  consumer 
who  has  storage  space,  or  who  could  have  provided 
for  the  storage  of  coal  and  did  not,  will  not  be  sup¬ 
plied  until  all  booked  orders  have  been  filled,  and 
then  he  will  be  obliged  to  take  his  chances.” 


WANTED 

Anthracite  coal;  No.  1  buckwheat  and  larger.  Am  prepared 
to  pay  cash  promptly  for  any  tonnage  offered.  Address 
“Anthracite,”  care  of  Saward’s  Journal. 


SALESMAN — Experienced  coal  salesman  wanted  by  New 
York  house  to  handle  tidewater  and  all  rail  delivery  trade.  Ad¬ 
dress  “Wholesaler,”  care  of  Saward’s  Journal. 


FOR  SALE — 2,500  tons  bituminous  coal,  Clearfield  rate  to 
tidewater  and  New  England.  Advance  payment  required.  Ad¬ 
dress  “Pennsylvania,”  care  Saward’s  Journal. 


COX’S  CALCULATED  TONNAGE  RATES  BOOK 

320,000  CALCULATIONS.  Invoices,  freight  bills,  coal  bills,  etc.  One  hundredweight 
to  one  thousand  tons.  Rates  every  five  cents  advance.  Tells  amount  at  a  glance 
Weights  given  in  tons  and  hundredweights.  Extensions  Gross  or  Net. 

Issued  in  three  volumes:  lc  to  $6.00;  $6.00  to  $8.00;  lc  to  $8.00. 

COX’S  TARIFF,  TONNAGE  AND  PRICE  EXTENSIONS 

The  Gross  Ton  Book. 

220  pages,  176,000  calculations.  Weights  given  every  hundred  pounds,  100  to  160  000 
Extensions,  at  rates  per  Gross  ton,  5c  to  $5.50. 

Can  be  used  to  reckon  payrolls,  miners’  wages,  etc.  Plain,  practical,  accurate.  Save 
time,  labor,  money,  brains.  Railroad  companies  and  large  shippers  use  them.  Sent 
on  approval. 

CHARTER  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Our  Telephone  Number  Is  Barclay  7000 
Saward’s  Journal 


We  are  in  the  market  for  coal  designated  as 

Suitable  Bituminous 

Bunker  Coals 

Pools  9,  10,  22  or  Equal  for  shipment  to  any 
New  York  or  Philadelphia  Loading  Port. 

Write  or  call  Joseph  P.  O’Connor,  Sales 
Agent,  Penn  Fuel  Company,  1  Broadway, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 

Anthracite  Coal  Dredging  Properties. 

Choicest  properties  on  Shamokin  Creek  and 
Schuylkill  River,  Penn.  Address  L.  G.  Rosenthal, 

209  W.  118th  St.,  New  York  City.  (Owner.) 

THE  J.  B.  SANBORN  CO. 

“COAL  TRADE  MERCANTILE  AGENCY  BLUE  BOOK” 

Standard  credit  reference  medium  for  the  coal  trade  since 
1886.  Used  by  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration  and  other  gov¬ 
ernment  departments.  Collections  handled  throughout 
U.  S.  and  Canada  at  current  bar  rates.  Representatives  in 
all  principal  cities.  Main  Office,  440  S.  Dearborn  Street. 
Chicago,  Ill. 


BLACK,  SHERIDAN,  WILSON  CO. 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 
MINERS  and  SHIPPERS  of 

Big  Vein  Georges  Creek  Coal 
“MINED  IN  MARYLAND” 

The  Standard  for  Steam  and  Smithing. 

E.  RUSSELL  NORTON,  Agent,  85  Water  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  and 
No.  1  Broadway,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE 
Anthracite  Screenings 

100,000  to  150,000  tons  of  river  screenings, 
buckwheat  No.  1,  2  and  3,  mixed,  at  $3.75 
f.  o.  b.  mines,  Pennsylvania  RR.  and  P.  &  R., 
Pottsville  and  Shamokin  districts. 

Also,  100,000  tons  screenings,  buckwheat 
No.  4,  at  $1.60,  f.  o.  b.  mines  in- another 
section. 

Address  “Screenings,”  care  of  Saward’s 
Journal. 
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ANTHRACITE  “The  Oldest  House  in  the  South”  BITUMINOUS 


KINGSTON 
CORBIN 
ST.  CLAIR 
EAST  BOSTON 
CHAUNCEY 


E.  L.  HEDSTROM 

Coal  and  Coke 

304-312  ELLICOTT  SQUARE 
BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


- - - - 

WITTENBERG  COAL  COMPANY  VE^£Y’ 

SUPERIOR  STEAM  COALS 

WITTENBERG’S  ACME— POCAHONTAS— NEW  RIVER 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  Philadelphia,  Bourse  Bldg.  Newport  News,  Va.,  West  Ave. 
Norfolk,  Va.,  Seaboard  Bank  Bldg.  London,  Eng. 

European  Agents:  Harrisons  (London)  Ltd.,  66  Mark  Lane,  London,  Eng. 

Cable  Address:  "Witcoal,  New  York.” 

MONTOUR  COAL  &  COKE  CO.,  Inc. 

Miners  and  Shippers 

BITUMINOUS  COAL  &  COKE 

GEO.  J.  MECHAU,  Vice-Pres. 

Prudential  Building,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

The  Century  Coal  Co. 

Miners  and  Shippers  of  Mines: 

CENTURY  COAL  Century,  W.  Va. 

Main  Office:  10  South  Street,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

GOSHEN  COAL  COMPANY 

BITUMINOUS  COAL 

In  the  Heart  of  the  Clearfield  Region 
CLEARFIELD,  PA. 

MAJESTIC  COAL  CO.,  Inc. 

MINERS  AND  SHIPPERS 

ANTHRACITE  and  BITUMINOUS  COAL 

Coke  for  General  Foundry  and  Furnace  Purposes  Special  Attention  Given  to  Bunkering  Contracts 

The  Jo: 

Scranton  Anthracite 

Sunday  Creek  Hocking 
Pocahontas 

Rich  Valley  Splint 

Jackson  Hill  (Ohio) 
Smithers  Creek  Gets 
and  Splint 

Kanawha  Splint 

Peerless  Kentucky 

Peerless  (Sangamon 

County,  Ill.) 

Latham  (Lincoln,  Ill.) 
Franklin  County,  Ill. 

Linton  Fourth  Vein 
(Indiana) 

Brazil  Block  (Indiana) 

Coke 

ties  &  Adams 

Coal  Company 

Producers  and  Shippers  of 

COAL  and  COKE 

Steger  Building 

CHICAGO 

Jefferson  Bldg.  Traction  Terminal  Bldg. 

PEORIA,  ILL.  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

H.  D.  HATFIELD,  Pres.  JNO.  A.  KELLY,  Sec.  and  Gen.  Mgr. 

A.  J.  DALTON,  Vice-Pres.  E.  C.  BEARSS,  Treasurer 

HUNTINGTON  COAL  SALES  CO. 

Shippers  of 

HIGH  GRADE  SPLINT  and 

GAS  COAL 

OMAR,  WEST  VA. 

HALL  BROS.  &  CO. 

General  Offices:  Garrett  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COAL 

Quick  Despatch  on  Export  and  Bunker  Coal 


Smokeless 

Chevington,  Reitz  and 
Sunnyside 
Georges  Creek 

Union  and  Alleghany 
Quemahoning 
Atlantic 
Fairmont  Gas 


AOU 
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Increased  Bituminous  Requirements  Placed  at  80,000,000 

Dr.  Garfield  Prepares  Detailed  Estimate  of  Tonnage  Needed  for  Various  Purposes  This  Year 

and  Gives  Comparative  Figures  for  1917. 


Washington,  June  6.— The  United  States  must 
furnish  634,594,000  net  tons  of  bituminous  coal  to 
feed  the  ever-increasing  demands  of  the  war  machine 
for  fuel  and  to  keep  the  country  warm  during  the 
■coal  year  beginning  April  1,  1918,  it  was  announced 
last  night  by  the  United  States  Fuel  Administration. 

Dr.  Garfield’s  statement  is  as  follows : 

“Estimates  compiled  by  the  United  States  Fuel 
Administration  indicate  an  increased  demand  for 
79,866,000  net  tons  of  bituminous  coal,  which  must 
be  met  either  by  an  increased  production  of  by  con¬ 
servation  and  limitation  in  the  use  of  coal.  To  meet 
this  demand  in  full  by  production  would  mean  an 
increased  output  of  14.4  per  cent,  over  the  production 
for  the  year  1917,  which  amounted  to  554,728,000. 

“The  estimates  completed  today  are  based  upon 
figures  submitted  by  the  various  departments  pf  the 
Government  indicating  their  increased  demands  for 
fuel  during  the  current  year.  In  some  cases  the 
Fuel  Administration  has  found  it  necessary  to  go 
■directly  to  industrial  consumers  to  ascertain  the 
amount  of  their  requirements. 

“To  secure  an  output  of  634,594,000  tons  during 
the  coal  year  it  would  be  necessary  to  maintain  an 
average  weekly  production  of  more  than  12,000,000 
tons.  This  amount  has  not  been  produced  in  any 
single  week  during  the  history  of  the '  bituminous 
coal  mining  industry.  The  nearest  approach  to  this 
requirement  was  reached  during  the  week  of  May 
25,  when  the  week’s  production  was  estimated  at 
11,811,000  net  tons. 

“The  demands  for  sending  ships  from  American 


ports  on  foreign  service  show  the  largest  percentage 
of  increase.  The  Shipping  Board  has  estimated  that 
to  supply  bunkers  to  ships  in  the  foreign  trade  will 
require  30  per  cent  more  coal  than  in  1917.  The 
industrial  requirements  of  the  country,  augmented 
by  the  tremendous  expansion  of  war  manufacturers, 
will  demand  18  per  cent,  more  fuel  during  1918  than 
during  1917.  The  public  utilities  of  the  country  will 
need  a  15  per  cent  increase,  domestic  consumers  a 
13  per  cent,  increase,  and  the  railroads  a  7  per  cent, 
increase  over  the  requirements  of  last  year. 

“In  addition  to  these  increases,  new  requirements 
for  coal  will  demand  an  additional  9,000,000  tons. 
Two  million  tons  of  this  are  allotted  as  a  substitute 
■n  the  West  for  oil,  which  may  not  be  available  be¬ 
cause  of  ocean  transportation  difficulties,  and  7,000,- 
000  tons  will  go  to  give  an  additional  ten  days’ 
storage  supply  to  the  industrial  concerns  and  public 
utilities  outside  of  the  New  England  States.  The 
regular  allotment  to  New  England  will  provide  for 
30  days  additional  storage  in  those  States. 

“There  will  be  no  increase  in  the  amounts  allowed 
for  exports,  for  the  manufacture  of  beehive  coke  or 
for  bunkering  domestic  ships,  including  those  on  the 
Great  Lakes. 

“While  the  individual  items  of  the  estimates  in  its 
present  form  may  be  altered  from  time  to  time  as 
conditions  change,  the  Fuel  Administration  is  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  total  estimated  consumption  is  not  in 
excess  of  the  year’s  requirements. 

“The  following  table  shows  the  estimated  con¬ 
sumption  of  coal  during  the  coal  year  1917  and  the 
estimated  requirements  for  the  coal  year  1918-19: 


ESTIMATED  CONSUMPTION  OF  BITUMINOUS  COAL  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  1917 


AND  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  1918-19. 

Industrial . 

1917. 

Net  tons. 
204,907,000 
66,915,000 
33,038,000 
155,000,000 
24,000,000 
52,450,000 
7,700,000 
5,000,000 
11,000,000 

1918-19. 

Net  tons. 

oad  n?a  nrm 

Increase 
Per  cent. 

1 S 

Domestic  . 

7^  678  non 

1  \ 

Gas  and  Electric  Utilities . 

37,941,000 

1 66  non  non 

15 

7 

Railroads  . 

Exports  . y . 

24,000,000 

non 

0 

Beehive  Coke  . 

o 

Bunker — Foreign . 

Bunker — Domestic,  including  Great  Lakes . 

Used  at  coal  mines  for  steam  and  heat . 

10,000,000 

5,000,000 

12,500,000 

30 

0 

14 

Total  . 

560,010,000 

625.594,000 

12 

Used  from  storage . 

4,375,000 

907,000 

554,728,000 

Exports  . 

Estimated  production  . 

Substitution  of  coal  for  oil,  mainly  in  West . 

2,000,000 

7,000,000 

634,594,000 

1  o  increase  stocks  of  industrial  plants  and  public  utilities  outside 
of  New  England  by  ten  days’  supply . 

Total  requirements  for  1918,  without  allowance  for  estimated 
conservation  . 

Production  1917 . 

Production  1918  required  for  needs . 

554,728,000 

634,594,000 

Increase  required  . 

Percentage  . 

79,866,000 

14.4 

C.  W.  Watson  Candidate  for  Senator. 

Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  June  6. — Due  to  his  long  iden¬ 
tification  with,  and  his  prominence  in  the  coal  min¬ 
ing  -business,  as  well  as  to  the  fact  that  he  has  been 
entrusted  with  important  Government  projects,  the 
announcement  of  Lieut.-Col.  C.  W.  Watson,  of  Fair¬ 
mont.  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  as  candidate  for  U.  S.  Sen¬ 
ator,  has  occasioned  more  than  passing  interest  in 
the  industry  and  among  the  coal  men  of  the  State, 
whose  confidence  Mr.  Watson  has  always  command¬ 
ed.  Attention  has  been  attracted  to  his  candidacy 
because  of  his  recognized  ability  as  a  business  man 
of  broad  vision  and  great  constructive  and  organiz¬ 
ing  ability  and  because  of  the  need  of  a  man  of  such 
ability  in  the  councils  of  the  nation  both  during  and 
after  the  war. 


Jobbers  Make  Good  Start. 

At  Buffalo  the  headquarters  of  the  National  Coal 
Jobbers’  Association  were  at  the  Iroquois  Hotel  and 
the  spacious  room  set  aside  for  the  gathering  of  the 
members  proved  to  be  much  too  small  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  no  less  than  250  members  registering.  Dele¬ 
gates  were  present  from  near  and  far.  From  Bos¬ 
ton  to  St.  Louis  and  even  beyond,  the  jobbing 
interests  were  represented  by  50  per  cent  of  the  en¬ 
tire  membership.  While  some  large  numbers  are 
quoted  from  time  to  time  as  to  £he  number  of  job¬ 
bers  engaged  in  the  coal  business,  the  number  of 
representative  houses  is,  of  course,  materially  smaller 
than  the  aggregate  of  parties  in  interest,  so  to  speak, 
and  the  membership  of  the  National  Coal  Jobbers’ 
Association,  as  it  is  still  in  its  earlier  stages,  is  but  a 
commencement. 


New  York  Trade  Notes 

A.  P.  Adams,  vice-president  of  the  S.  M.  Hamilton 
Coal  Co.,  was  a  recent  trade  visitor  from  Baltimore. 

W.  De  L.  Walbridge,  president  of  the  American 
Coal  Co.,  has  been  resting  at  his  farm  near  Red 
Bank,  N.  J.,  for  the  past  few  weeks. 

John  S.  Conabeer,  the  Harlem  coal  dealer,  who 
died  about  two  years  ago,  left  an  estate  valued  at 
$113,000,  according  to  the  report  of  the  appraisers, 
recently  made  public. 

William  Atkins,  president  of  the  Kingwood .  Coal 
Co.,  with  mines  in  West  Virginia,  has  moved  his 
headquarters  from  Philadelphia  to  New  York,  being 
now  located  on  the  second  floor  of  the  Washington 
Building. 

G.  W.  F.  Woodside,  executive  secretary  of  the 
New  York  State  Coal  Merchants’  Association  and 
auditor  and  solicitor  of  the  Coal  Merchants’  Mutual 
Insurance  Co.,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  was  in  New  York  this 
week  and  favored  the  new  publication  With  a  call. 

G.  \ .  Banchor,  who  was  long  identified  with  the 
anthracite  trade  in  this  city  and  Boston,  returned 
this  week  after  an  absence  of  several  years,  during 
which  time  he  was  engaged  in  the  bituminous  mining 
industry  in  Eastern  Kentucky  and  the  Middle  West. 

Henry  E.  Cooper,  vice-president  of  the  Equitable 
Trust  Co.;  Frank  J.  Murphy,  of  J.  S.  Bache  &  Co., 
and  George  C.  Warren,  Jr.,  of  Loew  &  Co.,  have 
been  elected  to  membership  on  the  board  of  directors 
of  Burns  Bros.,  to  fill  vacancies  caused  by  the  resig¬ 
nations  of  W.  W.  Cohen,  J.  T.  Woodward  and 
Richard  Atwater. 

W.  H.  Linkroum,  for  many  years  associated  as 
treasurer  with  O.  H.  Perry  &  Son,  Inc.,  with  plant 
at  foot  of  East  19th  street,  has  purchased  a  con¬ 
trolling  interest  in  the  business  and  has  been  elected 
to  the  presidency,  succeeding  O.  H.  Perry,  who  re¬ 
tains  an  interest  in  the  company,  but  retires  from 
active  duty  because  of  ill  health. 

Miss  Belle  Polsen,  connected  with  the  Board  of 
Trade  and  Transportation  of  the  New  York  Produce 
Exchange,  is  collecting  razors  and  razor  blades  for 
the  soldiers,  and  quite  a  number  of  the  coal  men  at 
No.  1  Broadway  and  elsewhere  in  that  vicinity  have 
sent  in  contributions  of  this  sort,  which  have  been 
thankfully  acknowledged.  This  is  one  of  the  more 
unique  of  the  war  charities  and  fills  a  very  definite 
place. 

Hon.  George  W.  Woodruff  has  resigned  as  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  Pocahontas  Fuel  Co.  and  has  transferred 
his  headquarters  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  will  be 
engaged  in  the  general  practice  of  law,  particularly 
estate  work,  and  more  particularly  connected  with 
Gifford  Pinchot  in  certain  general  public  service 
work.  Mr.  Woodruff  had  for  years  prior  to  coming 
with  Pocahontas  Fuel  Co.  been  engaged  with  Mr. 
Pinchot  on  similar  work,  particularly  in  connection 
with  the  Forest  Service  of  the  United  States  and 
public  land  questions.  The  phase  of  work  which 
Mr.  Pinchot  and  he  will  engage  upon  will  be  mainly 
what  is  known  as  conservation  work  in  connection 
with  the  natural  resources  of  the  State  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

Charles  S.  Allen,  secretary  of  the  Wholesale  Coal 
Trade  Association  of  New  York,  called  a  meeting 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  for  yesterday  afternoon 
to  discuss,  particularly,  the  new  rules  of  the  Fuel 
Administration  authorizing  County  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
trators  to  fix  prices  on  coal  delivered  by  Jobbers  in 
their  own  barges  to  consumers  taking  water  delivery. 
The  prices  so  established  are  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  State  Administrator,  and  in  turn  by  the 
Federal  Fuel  Administrator.  It  is  believed  that 
these  officials  will  give  due  weight  to  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  wholesale  organizations.  In  order  to 
be  in  a  position  to  make  suggestions  to  the  Admin¬ 
istrators,  it  is  desired  to  get  the  views  of  the 
directors  as  to  a  proper  margin  on  this  class  of 
business. 


We  are  pleased  to  extend  to  you  our  best  wishes 
for  success  in  your  new  venture.”— Weaver  Coal 
Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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.ADMIRALTY 

(NEW  RIVER)  SMOKELESS 

COAL 

ADMIRALTY  NEW  RIVER  SMOKELESS  COAL  is  ex¬ 
clusively  produced  at  the  mines  of  the  CHESAPEAKE 
and  OHIO  COAL  and  COKE  Company,  and  the  NEW 
RIVER  COLLIERIES  CO. 

These  mines  are  located  in  Fayette  and  Warren  counties,  W.  Va., 
commonly  known  as  the  New  River  District,  which,  while  restricted 
in  area,  is  known,  on  account  of  favorable  geological  conditions  during 
the  formative  stage,  to  possess  in  the  highest  degree  and  in  the  most 
nearly  exact  proportions  the  qualities  essential  to  an  ideal  steam  fuel. 

The  coals  of  this  district  are  authoritatively  said  to  be  the  only  coals  in  the  United 
States  which  equal  or  surpass  in  effective  heating  results  for  steam,  domestic  or 
general  fuel  purposes  the  best  grades  of  Cardiff  coals  from  Southern  Wales. 

A  minimum  of  Moisture,  Volatile  Matter,  Ash,  Sulphur  and  Phosphorus— A  max¬ 
imum  of  Fixed  Carbon  and  Smokeless  combustion  all  combine  to  give  ADMI¬ 
RALTY  the  unusual  distinction  of  possessing  in  an  eminent  degree  THREE 
qualities,  any  one  of  which  should  command  marked  recognition : 

SUPERIOR  STEAM  QUALITIES 
SUPERIOR  SMOKELESS  QUALITIES 
SUPERIOR  COKING  QUALITIES 

Analysis  made  by  the  United  States  Government  of  twenty-five  consignments  of  AD¬ 
MIRALTY  for  barges  and  steamers  at  Hampton  Roads,  approximating  43,000  tons,  resulted 
as  follows: 

Moisture  2.6  *Vol.  Matter  18.9  Fixed  Carbon  76.5 

Ash  4.5  Sulphur  .88  B.  T.  U.  14,921 

The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Coal  &  Coke  Company 

(Selling  Agents  for  New  River  Collieries  Co.) 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICE,  120  Broadway,  New  York  City 


WESTERN  OFFICE 
First  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

W.  H.  Newman 
Trafalgar  Bldgs., 
Northumberland  Ave. 
London,  S.  W. 


SHIPPING  OFFICES 
Sun,  W.  Va. 
Eccles,  W.  Va. 

FOREIGN  AGENTS 
M.  C.  Piggott 
4  Lloyds  Ave. 
London,  E.  C, 


TIDEWATER  AND 
EASTERN  OFFICE 
Board  of  Trade  Bldg. 
Norfolk,  Va. 

SOUTH  AMERICA 
Chadwick,  Weir  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
25  De  Mayo,  158 
Buenos  Ayres 


Collieries  Company 

ADMIRALTY 

SMOKELESS 
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Buffalo’s  Honor  Roll. 

Coal  Men  and  Sons  of  Coal  Men  in  Military 
and  Naval  Service. 

Following  is  the  soldier  and  sailor  list  from  the 
Buffalo  wholesale  coal  offices,  including  the  sons  of 
coal  men,  some  of  the  latter  going  straight  from 
school  to  the  camps.  The  list  contains  46  names, 
and  will  soon  be  larger: 

Banks,  George  W.  (Lehigh  Valley),  naval  service, 
at  sea. 

Barrington,  Lieut.  Francis  (Weaver  Coal  Co.), 
aviation  service,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

Bauer,  Arnold  (Pitts.  &  Shawmut),  infantry,  Camp 
Dix,  N.  J. 

Bogert,  Eugene  C.  (Whitney  &  Kemmerer),  re¬ 
cruiting  service,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

Brinkworth,  Frank  J.  (Wistar  Coal  Corp.),  avia¬ 
tion  service,  New  London,  Conn. 

Butler,  Ivan  R.  (Century  C.  &  C.  Co.),  aero 
squad,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

Campbell,  Corp.  William  (Spaulding  &  Spauld¬ 
ing),  infantry,  France. 

Depew,  Ganson  G.  (son  of  Ganson  Depew),  avia¬ 
tion,  Pensacola,  Fla. 

Eller,  Major  Louis  H.  (Hedstrom),  artillery, 
Spartansburg,  S.  C. 

Eller,  Louis  N.  (son  of  Louis  FL),  artillery, 
France. 

Fickenscher,  Herbert  W.  (Underhill  Coal  Co.), 
Camp  Dix,  N.  J. 

Gerrie,  Sergt.  Urban  W.  (Wick  &  Co.),  engineer¬ 
ing,  France. 

Goodyear,  Major  A.  Conger  (Buffalo  &  Susque¬ 
hanna),  artillery,  Fort  Sill,  Okla. 

Grade,  Robert  (D.,  L.  &  W.),  infantry,  Camp  Up¬ 
ton,  N.  Y. 

Grasso,  Anthony  (Whitney  &  Kemmerer),  avia¬ 
tion,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Halter,  Frank  A.  (Penn.  C.  Co.),  infantry,  France. 

Hamilton,  Lieut.  David  K.  (son  of  J.  S.  Hamil¬ 
ton),  infantry,  Camp  Meade,  Md. 

Hufstader,  William  F.  (J.  B.  Jenkins  C.  Co.),  in¬ 
fantry,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Jones,  Arthur  C.  (son  of  G.  H.  Jones),  radio 
operator  on  submarine  destroyer. 

Kennedy,  Lieut.  Roy  G.  (son  of  Hugh  Kennedy), 
infantry,  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

King,  Norman  N.  (Shawmut  C.  &  C.  Co.),  naval 
reserve,  Massillon,  O. 

Klein,  Charles  E.  (Lehigh  Valley),  infantry, 
France. 

Klein,  Sergt.  Lester  C.  (Shawmut  C.  &  C.  Co.), 
infantry,  Camp  Gordon,  Ga. 

Lee,  Sergt.-Maj.  Frederick  A.  (Lehigh  Valley), 
infantry,  Camp  Gordon,  Ga. 

Lewenicht,  Charles  E.  (Phil.  &  Reading),  artillery, 
Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

Lindsay,  Corp.  Alonzo  (Phil.  &  Reading),  from 
old  74th  Regiment. 

McLellan,  Capt.  John  (Monongahela-Youghiog- 
heny),  Canadian  Army,  France. 

McMahon,  Albert  (son  of  W.  A.  McMahon),  avia¬ 
tion,  Columbus,  O. 

Mechau,  George  J.  (V.  P.  Montour  C.  Co.),  engi¬ 
neering,  Camp  Dix. 

Mohr,  Lieut.  J.  Harvey  (son  of  Fred  A.  Mohr), 
aviation,  Fairfield,  O. 

O’Connor,  Charles  (Buf.  &  Susq.),  infantry,  Camp 
Dix,  N.  J. 

Petrie,  James  R.  (Phil.  &  Reading),  Canadian 
aviation  service. 

Pinner,  Sergt.  Ralph  F.  (son  of  J.  Frank  Pinner), 
ambulance  corps,  Augusta,  Ga. 

Pinner,  Sergt.  Tames  N.  (same),  infantry,  Camp 
Dix,  N.  J. 

Rannev,  George  (Hedstrom),  hospital  corps, 
France. 

Reimer,  William  D.  (D„  L.  &  W.),  naval  reserve. 

Roberts,  Maj.  Eugene  C.,  Jr.  (son  of  E.  C.  Rob¬ 
erts),  artillery,  sailed  for  France. 

Roberts,  Lieut.  Paul  (same),  artillery,  Columbia, 
S.  C. 

Roberts,  Clark  T.  (same),  aviation,  San  Antonio, 
Tex. 


Roughgarden,  John  S.  (Whitney  &  Kemmerer), 
artillery,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

Shaw,  Lieut.  Horace  W.  (son  of  C.  L.  Shaw), 
engineering,  Camp  Humphrey,  near  Washington. 

Tobin,  William  E.  (Weaver  C.  Co.),  aviation,  San 
Antonio,  Tex. 

Truesdale,  Hiram  (Hedstrom),  infantry,  Camp 
Dix,  N.  J. 

Tyrrell,  Louis  E.  (Phil.  &  Reading),  marine  corps, 
Paris  Id.,  S.  C. 

Walsh,  Roger  E.  (Shawmut  C.  &  C.  Co.),  naval 
reserve,  transport  service. 

Yates,  Lieut.  Walter  A.  (son  of  Harry  Yates), 
signal  corps,  Vancouver,  Wash. 


Must  Preach  Coal  Economy. 

Conditions  Require  Retailers  to  Give 
Unusual  Advice. 

By  F.  M.  Carpenter,  Secretary ,  Retail  Coal  Merchant J 
Association  of  Westchester  County,  New  York . 

The  present  situation  in  the  coal  trade,  from  the 
viewpoint  of  a  retail  dealer,  is  anything  but  pleasant. 
The  standard  greeting  when  you  take  off  the  re¬ 
ceiver  is:  “When  are  you  going  to  fill  my  order? 
Why,  I  placed  this  with  you  many  weeks  ago ; 
•surely  I  am  entitled  to  some  consideration,  and  you 
know  I  want  to  have  my  house  cleaning  done.” 

This  is  only  a  sample  of  many  conversations  that 
are  had  daily,  and  it  wouldn’t  annoy  a  dealer  so 
much  if  he  could  give  his  customers  any  satisfaction, 
but  as  the  retailer  cannot  get  any  definite  promises, 
how  can  he  make  any? 

We  expect  to  receive  the  same  tonnage  this  year 
as  in  1916  and  1917 — and  if  forms  will  help  any  we 
have  aided  a  whole  lot,  heaven  knows.  There  are 
forms  for  coal  received,  forms  for  margins,  forms 
for  overhead,  etc.  If  we  could  only  see  some  mer¬ 
chandise  in  the  form  of  coal  we  would  all  be  better 
satisfied. 

Most  of  the  dealers  in  Westchester  County  are 
working  on  the  basis  of  50  per  cent  delivery  of 
orders.  We  figure  it  is  wiser  to  have  all  of  our 
customers  supplied  on  this  basis  rather  than  half  of 
them  on  a  two-thirds  and  the  other  half  none  at  all. 

There  is  one  thing  the  dealers  must  do,  and  that 
is  to  educate  their  customers  to  save.  One  way  they 
can  do  this  is  to  cut  out  the  kitchen  range  during 
the  summer  and  use  a  gas  range.  Another,  don’t 
start  furnace  fire  until  freezing  weather.  Let  these 
two  suggestions  sink  in  good  and  deep  in  the  minds 
of  your  customers  by  continual  reminders. 

This  is  strange  advice  for  coal  men  to  express, 
but  we  all  hope  for  better  times  soon.  Surely  the 
influence  of  Secretary  McAdoo’s  orders  for  100,000 
coal  cars  and  the  increase  of  locomotives  and  ships 
should  be  felt  before  long.  And  with  a  capable  com¬ 
mittee  to  distribute  the  mine  output,  optimism  for 
at  least  the  immediate  future  should  prevail. 

Let  us  remember  we  can’t  get  our' entire  winter 
supply  in  thirty  days — and  that  is  about  what  our 
customers  expect.  Patience  is  a  virtue.  We  should 
all  have  it.  Think  what  our  boys  are  doing  for  us 
“over  there.”  Customers  and  dealers  must  co-oper¬ 
ate  with  the  Government  to  win  this  war.  If  we 
are  inconvenienced  at  times,  and  all  things  are  not 
just  the  same  as  usual,  shake  hands  with  yourself 
and  say  it’s  not  as  bad  as  the  trenches. 


The  steamers  Crucible,  of  the  Crucible  Fuel  Co., 
and  Hillman,  of  the  Hillman  interests,  both  have 
been  put  back  in  the  river  trade  after  being  inspect¬ 
ed  by  the  United  States  officials.  The  steamer 
Bertha  of  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.  also  has  been 
put  back  into  the  trade,  after  having  been  on  the 
ways  for  a  thorough  overhauling.  The  new  steamer, 
Sam  Barnum,  belonging  to  the  Diamond  Coal  & 
Coke  Co.,  will  make  her  initial  bow  to  the  river  coal 
traffic  during  the  coming  week,  as  she  is  getting  her 
finishing  touches  now  and  has  had  her  inspection 
by  the  government  officials. 


We  intend  to  be  like  the  calendar — Up-to-date. 

Be  like  the  compass — make  the  most  of  your  good 
points. 


Bituminous  Sizes  Defined. 


Screens  Supposed  to  Be  Same  as  Those  Used 
Prior  to  1916. 

Washington,  June  6. — The  Fuel  Administration 
has  issued  a  new  regulation  establishing  the  definition 
of  the  terms  “slack  or  screenings”  and  “prepared 
sizes,”  as  used  in  bituminous  price-fixing  orders.  It 
reads  as  follows : 

Section  1.  Slack  or  Screenings.— The  term  “slack 
cr  screenings,”  as  used  in  the  Executive  order  of 
the  President,  dated  August  21,  1917,  and  in  the 
orders  of  the  United  States  Fuel  Administrator 
fixing  prices  for  bituminous  coal,  shall,  from  and 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  regulation,  apply  to 
and  include  coal  which,  when  loaded  at  the  mine, 
passes  through  the  accepted  standard  screens  cus¬ 
tomarily  used  for  making  slack  or  screenings  at 
such  mine  prior  to  January  1,  1916. 

Section  2.  Application  for  specific  screen  specifi¬ 
cations  or  for  modification  of  customary  or  current 
specifications  as  named  in  Section  1,  will  receive  con¬ 
sideration  when  made  by  consumers  or  producers 
in  such  form  as  the  United  States  Fuel  Administrator 
may  from  time  to  time  prescribe. 

Section  3.  Prepared  Sizes. — The  term  “prepared 
sizes”  as  used  in  the  Executive  order  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  dated  August  21,  1917,  and  in  the  orders  of  the 
United  States  Fuel  Administrator  fixing  prices  of 
bituminous  coal  shall,  on  and  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  regulation,  include  only  coal  which  when 
loaded  at  the  mine  passes  over  the  screens  specified 
in  Section  1  for  the  district  in  which  such  coal  is 
mined. 

Section  4.  The  United  States  Fuel  Administrator 
may,  upon  application  from  producers  or  consumers 
in  any  district,  establish  prices  for  any  special  size 
different  from  those  specified  in  Sections  1  and  3,  or 
for  any  mixture  of  sizes  which  special  size  or  mixture 
is  required  for  the  proper  distribution  of  coal  from 
such  district. 

The  above  regulation  promulgated  this  27th  day  of 
May,  1918. 


Wants  Miners  Exempted. 


Chief  of  Pennsylvania  Mining  Department 
Thinks  This  Course  Advisable. 

The  drafting  of  mine  workers  for  military  duty 
is  giving  so  much  concern  to  Seward  E.  Button, 
Chief  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Mines,  that 
he  has  written  to  the  authorities  asking  if  exemp¬ 
tions  cannot  be  granted  more  freely  in  the  case  of 
this  class  of  the  population.  In  connection  with 
this  matter  the  department  has  made  the  following 
announcement : 

“Chief  Button  is  very  much  concerned  over  the 
acute  condition  that  exists  at  present  in  the  great 
mining  regions  of  the  commonwealth,  owing  to  the 
imperative  demand  of  the  Federal  Government  for  a 
maximum  production  of  coal  in  the  face  of  a  con¬ 
stantly  decreasing  force  of  mine  workers,  whose 
ranks  are  being  seriously  depleted  by  the  drafting 
of  men  into  the  army.  Undoubtedly  the  present 
demands  upon  the  operators  are  the  most  exacting 
ever  known,  but  it  is  the  universal  desire  to  give  to 
the  Government  the  greatest  aid.  and  support. 

“The  desire  of  the  operators,  however,  is  made 
impossible  for  fulfillment  by  reason  of  the  shortage 
of  employes.  There  has  been  a  constant  drain  upon 
certain  classes  of  employes,  particularly  drivers,  run¬ 
ners  and  electricians,  and  the  result  has  been  to  re¬ 
duce  greatly  the  force  necessary  to  produce  the  best 
results  in  mining  coal. 

“The  Department  of  Mines  has  endeavored  in 
every  way  to  facilitate  the  output  of  coal  and  has 
frequently  urged  the  operators  and  miners  to  do 
their  utmost,  but  if  the  workers  are  to  be  taken 
away  from  the  mines,  it  will  be  a  physical  impossi¬ 
bility  to  increase  the  tonnage  or  even  maintain  the 
present  output.” 
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BROTHERS  VALLEY  COAL  CO 


Member  of  the  Wholesale  Coal  Trade  .Association  of  New  York 


MINERS  and  SHIPPERS  of 

PEN-MAR 

Smokeless  Coal 

Unexcelled  for  Steam  and 
Domestic  Purposes 


SHIPPING  WHARVES: 

Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Lorain  and  Sandusky,  O. 


SHIPPERS  of 


Georges  Creek 
Big  Vein  Cumberland 


and 


West  Virginia  Gas 
Coal  and  Coke 


J.  M.  LEONARD,  Sales  Manager,  90  West  Street,  New  York 


W.  E.  McCAULEY,  Resident  Manager, 
801  Union  Trust  Bldg.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


DIRECT  SHIPMENTS  FROM  MINES  TO 
ALL  POINTS  REACHED  VIA  RAIL. 
CARGOES  LOADED  OVER  ANY 
TIDEWATER  DOCK. 


SEILER-ROGERS-BROWN  CO.,  Inc. 

ANTHRACITE  AND  BITUMINOUS  COAL 

1  Broadway,  New  York 


Members  of  the  National 
Coal  Jobbers*  Association. 


J.  R.  BRADY  CO.,  Inc. 

T.F„RS  CHESTNUT  RIDGE 

shippers  Bituminous  Coal  and  Coke 

412  ELLICOTT  SQUARE  -  -  -  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Three  Ohio  Mines  Three  West  Virginia  Mines 

The  Central  West  Coal  Co. 

Brunson  Building, 

Columbus,  Ohio 

SPRING  COAL  COMPANY 

1  Broadway,  NEW  YORK  50  Congress  Street,  BOSTON 

Sellers  of  Celebrated 

LONG  BRANCH  COAL 

Best  By-Product  Coal  Mined 

Average  analysis  of  seven  cargoes 

Volatile  28.97  Sulphur  68 

Fixed  Carbon  66.00  B.  T.  U.  14801 

Ash  5.03  Phosphorus  .006 

100.  Fusing  point  of  Ash  2700’ F. 

WEAVER  COAL  CO. 

COAL  and  COKE 

Main  Office:  Prudential  Bldg.,  Buffalo 

Branch  Offices: 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  Carbon  dale,  Pa.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

GLEN  ALUM  FUEL  COMPANY 

GENERAL  OFFICE:  UNION  TRUST  BUILDING,  CINCINNATI 

Western  Office:  1405  Fisher  Building,  Chicago 

W.  P.  SLAUGHTER,  President  and  General  Manager 

WEST  VIRGINIA  GAS  AND  SPLINT  COAL 

Thos.  D.  Haskett,  Pres.  Ross  F.  Marine,  Secretary. 

POWER  COAL  CO. 

FISHER  BUILDING,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Sway  im  e  &  Company 

Member  of  National  Coal  Jobbers'  Association 

BITUMINOUS  COAL  AND  COKE 

PENNSYLVANIA  BUILDING  .  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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SAWARD’S  journal 


June  8,  1918 


How  Coal  Men  Along  New  York  State  Canal  View  Possibilities 

of  Inland  Waterway. 

Federal  Officials  Voice  Opinion  That  Greatest  Advantage  Will  Lie  in  Carrying  Tonnage  to  Hudson  River  and  Coastwise  Points. 


The  possibilities  of  the  New  York  State  Barge 
Canal  from  the  standpoint  of  relieving  the  strenuous 
coal  trade  situation,  continue  a  matter  of  much 
interest  to  press  and  public,  as  well  as  to  the  trade 
itself,  and  all  reports  that  point  to  early  movement 
of  coal  over  that  inland  waterway  route  are  coming 
in  for  much  discussion,  not  so  much  in  the  towns 
along  the  canal  as  at  Hudson  River  and  other 
points,  which,  it  is  supposed  by  the  authorities,  will 
receive  the  most  direct  benefit  if  the  movement  over 
the  waterway  becomes  sufficiently  heavy. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  by  Saward’s  Journal 
before  that  pending  a  complete  and  thorough  report 
by  the  investigation  committee,  sent  out  under  the 
instructions  of  G.  A.  Tomlinson,  general  manager  of 
the  operations  of  the  Canal  for  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment,  to  ascertain  the  facilities  for  loading  and  un¬ 
loading  coal  at  points  along  the  line,  there  can  be 
little  actual  news  upon  which  to  base  expectations. 

Promptly  upon  the  official  opening  of  -  the  canal 
on  May  15,  reports  were  sent  out  broadcast  from 
Rochester  to  the  effect  that  that  city,  because  of  its 
advantageous  position,  promised  to  become  a  big 
soft  coal  port.  It  was  indicated  that  plans  for  im¬ 
proving  loading  facilities  in  that  city  included  the 
erection  of  a  trestle  by  the  Lehigh  Valley  RR.  How¬ 
ever,  latest  advices  based  on  an  interview  with  Mr. 
Tomlinson  show  that  a  few  small  barges  of  the  old 
type  have  been  loaded  at  Rochester  and  that  nothing 


City  Wants  Coal  Bids. 


Few  Offers  Received  as  Yet  to  Supply 
Municipal  Requirements. 

Several  of  the  City  Departments  are  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  provide  themselves  with  next  winter’s  fuel 
and  are  soliciting  bids,  but  without  much  success. 
The  President  of  the  Borough  of  Manhattan  re¬ 
cently  opened  bids  for  three  lots  of  coal  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

1.  20,000  tons  of  buckwheat  No.  2  and  4,000 
tons  of  semi-bituminous,  to  be  delivered  along¬ 
side  of  docks. 

2.  6,000  tons  of  buckwheat  No.  1;  12,000  tons 
of  buckwheat  No.  2;  4,000  tons  of  semi-bitumi¬ 
nous;  1,500  tons,  broken;  500  tons,  egg;  250  tons 
each  of  stove  and  nut,  and  500  tons  of  pea  coal, 
to  be  for  the  use  of  the  various  public  buildings. 

3.  1,500  tons  buckwheat  No.  1;  4,000  tons, 
buckwheat  No.  2;  400  tons  semi-bituminous;  150 
tons  each  of  egg  and  broken;  and  25  tons  each  of 
stove  and  nut  coal. 

No  bids  were  received  for  lots  Nos.  1  and  3 
and  on  Lot  No.  2  but  one  bid  was  offered.  The 
prices  were: 

Buckwheat  No.  1,  $7.66  per  ton;  Buckwheat 
No.  2,  $7.10;  semi-bituminous,  $7.80;  broken,  $9.60; 
egg,  stove  and  nut,  $9.44  each;  and  pea  coal,  $8.06. 

Later  on  bids  were  opened  for  supplying  the 
Department  of  Docks  &  Ferries  with  71,100  tons 
of  a  mixture  of  2/3  buckwheat  No.  2  and  1/3 
semi-bituminous,  deliveries  to  begin  July  1  and 
to  be  completed  March  31,  1919.  Alternate  bids 
were  asked  for,  one  calling  for  deliveries  to  the 
39th  street  Ferry  Terminal  to  be  sufficient  and  at 
such  times  as  to  cover  an  average  daily  consump¬ 
tion  of  60  to  65  gross  tons,  and  the  contractor  to 
keep  a  fully  loaded  barge  alongside  the  coal 
pockets  at  the  St.  George  Terminal  at-  all  times. 
The  other  alternate  bid  provided  in  addition  that 
there  be  a  reserve  of  4,000  gross  tons  at  the  39th 
street  Ferry  Terminal  and  a  reserve  of  12,000 
tons  at  the  St.  George  Terminal. 

But  one  bid  was  received,  as  follows:  Alternate 
“A,”  $7.59  per  ton  and  Alternate  “B,”  $7.39  per 
ton. 

Several  of  the  Departments  are  requesting 
issues  of  special  revenue  bonds  to  meet  the  in¬ 
creased  price  for  coal. 


of  a  definite  nature  with  respect  to  future  develop¬ 
ments  can  be  ascertained  until  the  reports  of  the 
investigating  committee,  now  before  him  in  full  and 
complete  form,  have  been  analyzed  by  the  authorities 
who  have  full  direction  of  the  work  and  the  making 
of  recommendations  to  the  Railroad  Administration. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  particularly  interesting  to  learn 
some  of  the  opinions  of  well  posted  coal  men  who 
have  made  a  careful  study  of  the  canal  waterway 
and  its  possibilities  from  a  coal  trade  standpoint, 
and,  according  to  the  views  of  a  well-posted  coal 
man  in  the  Schenectady  district,  the  proposition  does 
not  look  feasible  under  normal  conditions  or  even 
under  those  conditions  existing  at  the  present  time. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  first,  he  points  out,  that 
coal  distribution  and  transportation  has  been  for 
years  arranged  so  that  the  movement  of  coal  will 
be  from  the  point  of  production  to  final  distribution 
and  consumption  with  as  little  physical  handling  as 
possible.  So  many  mines  are  located  on  the  rail¬ 
roads  where  the  initial  movement  would  necessarily 
have  to  be  made  in  cars,  that  if  an  attempt  was 
made  to  float  any  percentage  of  the  remaining  dis¬ 
tance,  transferring  and  re-handling  would  have  to 
be  considered,  which  would  automatically  result  in 
not  only  additional  expense  but  degradation  in  the 
quality  of  the  fuel. 

It  is  thought  not  likely  that  coal  dealers  in  towns 

and  cities  along  the  canal  who  have  not  been  in  the 

\ _ _ _ ' 

Female  Mine  Employes. 

Considerable  interest  has  been  aroused  in  the 
anthracite  region  by  the  employment  at  one  large 
colliery  of  a  number  of  girls  and  women.  To  be 
exact,  42  females  of  varying  ages  were  employed 
in  slate  picking  and  at  various  other  occupations 
not  contemplated  by  the  law.  The  United  Mine 
Workers  voiced  their  opposition  so  strongly  to  the 
Chief  of  the  State  Department  of  Mines  that  in¬ 
structions  were  given  to  the  inspectors  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  to  stop  the  practice  at  once. 

The  company  very  willingly  acquiesced,  and  now 
that  the  incident  is  closed  there  is  much  conjecture 
as  to  why  the  experiment  was  made.  It  is  gener¬ 
ally  believed  that  the  act  of  the  company  was 
prompted  merely  by  a  desire  to  ascertain  the  senti¬ 
ment  of  the  people  and  to  learn  the  attitude  of  the 
State  department  on  the  question.  The  other  oper¬ 
ators  in  the  region,  it  is  understood,  were  cognizant 
of  the  effort  being  made  and  were  only  waiting  to 
see  how  the  test  case  would  develop. 

If  no  objection  had  been  raised  and  the  State 
had  kept  hands  off,  it  is  probable  that  at  many  other 
collieries  large  forces  of  girls  and  women  would 
have  been  employed.  The  fact  is  that  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  and  retaining  male  labor  makes  it  al¬ 
most  necessary  to  call  upon  the  female  reserves 
for  assistance. 

The  question  is  settled  for  the  present,  but  con¬ 
ditions  later  on,  should  the  war  prove  of  long  dura¬ 
tion,  will  no  doubt  make  imperative  the  employment 
of  females  at  the  less  hazardous  and  less  arduous 
occupations.  Some  of  the  newspapers  seemed  to  be 
shocked  at  the  attempted  innovation,  but  work  of 
this  kind — and  in  fact  more  objectionable  work — 
is  being  done  by  females  the  world  over. 


A  comparison  of  wages,  made  by  the  Greensburg 
Tribune,  between  professional  men  and  men  work¬ 
ing  in  the  mines  shows  that  one  of  the  leading 
ministers  of  Greensburg  is  receiving  just  about  as 
much  per  diem  as  the  mule  drivers  in  the  mines 
near  the  Indiana  county  town.  The  mule  drivers 
have  an  advantage  of  a  few  cents  a  day.  This 
particular  divine,  incidentally,  spent  eight  years  in 
college,  three  years  in  a  theological  seminary  and 
took  a  post  graduate  course  of  one  year  to  add  to 
his  equipment  for  the  pulpit.  The  majority  of  the 
mule  drivers  don’t  know  what  a  theological  semi¬ 
nary  is. 


habit  of  using  water  transportation  heretofore  will 
receive  a  material  benefit  from  the  canal,  nor  is  it 
believed  that  large  industrial  consumers  similarly 
situated,  who  are  in  a  position  to  receive  bituminous 
coal  in  large  units  such  as  barges,  etc.,  would  find 
any  great  advantage  in  attempting  to  get  coal  in  this 
manner  to  their  plants. 

Another  dealer  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome  voices 
about  the  same  general  opinions  with  respect  to  the 
possibilities  of  the  canal  and  holds  grave  doubts  if, 
under  present  conditions,  barge  canal  will  be  of  any 
benefit  to  retail  dealers,  owing  to  the  fact  that  most 
of  them  are  so  situated  with  rail  connections,  doing 
business  12  months  of  the  year  instead  of  six  or 
seven,  and  because  of  the  fact  that  in  most  places 
the  canal  is  so  far  from  the  center  of  the  towns. 
He  allows,  however,  that  where  properly  equipped, 
undoubtedly  the  large  manufacturing  concerns  will 
find  it  advantageous  to  receive  bituminous  supplies 
over  the  canal  route. 

In  the  opinion  of  G.  A.  Tomlinson,  the  direct  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  canal  from  a  coal  trade  standpoint 
will  be  in  the  making  of  long  hauls  over  the  water¬ 
way  route.  He  points  out  that  vessels  loaded  at 
Rochester  or  Syracuse  can  reach  Hudson  River 
points  in  four  days  and  that  by  moving  coal  in  steady 
trains,  four  to  six  barges  in  length,  a  great  quantity 
of  coal  can  be  moved  over  the  waterway  when  the 
boats  are  available. 


Paying  Cash  for  Culm  Banks. 

We  understand  that  quite  a  number  of  proposi¬ 
tions  are  being  advanced  relative  to  the  sale  of 
culm  banks  for  a  fixed  cash  price.  There  is  a  liberal 
margin  of  profit  on  the  steam  sizes  now,  but  the  sug¬ 
gestion  is  made  that  it  is  quite  a  risky  matter  to 
buy  culm  banks  at  a  fixed  price,  for  not  only  is 
there  difficulty  in  measuring  the  supposed  contents 
by  reason  of  surface  conditions  that  may  have  been 
overlooked  with  the  lapse  of  time,  but  there  is  also 
uncertainty  as  to  the  extent  of  the  ash  and  rock 
contents,  this  applying  particularly,  of  course,  to 
the  older  banks. 

In  recent  years  the  material  put  on  the  culm 
banks  has  been  selected  with  a  certain  degree  of 
care,  in  view  of  the  knowledge  that  it  would  be 
available  for  sale  within  a  short  time,  but  25  years 
ago  or  more  it  was  very  much  of  a  problem 
whether  any  use  would  be  found  for  the  smaller 
sizes  of  hard  coal,  and  not  only  was  rock  piled  in 
rather  indiscriminately,  but  not  much  attention  was 
paid  to  any  fires  that  might  develop.  They  were 
often  allowed  to  burn  themselves  out,  leaving  a 
certain  amount  of  ash  beneath  the  surface  as  it 
exists  today. 


Increased  Price  of  Coal  to  Consumers. 

The  effect  of  the  recently  announced  increase  in 
freight  rates,  effective  June  25,  as  announced  by 
Director  General  of  Railroads  McAdoo,  will  be  an 
increase  in  the  price  of  coal  to  the  consumer.  Just 
how  much  the  increase  in  freight  rates  will  be  has 
not  yet  been  determined  but  it  is  expected  to  be 
considerable,  especially  in  the  central  Ohio  area. 
After  June  25,  the  County  Fuel  Administrators  will 
permit  dealers  to  add  the  increased  freight  rates  to 
their  prices.  Under  the  ruling  now  prevailing  in 
Columbus  dealers  are  allowed  a  margin  of  $1.95 
»  over  and  above  the  cost  of  the  coal  at  the  mines, 
plus  the  freight.  Thus  the  increase  will  come  about 
automatically  as  a  result  of  the  increased  freight 
rates.  It  is  estimated  that  the  advance  will  be 
between  20  and  35  cents  on  the  ton.  C.  W.  R. 


S.  R.  Brough,  of  Marinette,  Wis.,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Fuel  Administrator  for  Marathon  County, 
to  succeed  W.  E.  Morton,  resigned. 
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THE  MARKET  SITUATION. 

So  far  as  the  market  situation  concerns  the 
lie  and  distribution  of  coal,  it  has  been  of  a 
;cidedly  spotty  character  during  the  past 
eek.  Improvements  have  been  noted  here 
id  there,  while  the  situation  becomes  more 
renuous  in  other  sections.  The  new  distri- 
ution  program  has  been  the  chief  topic  of 
iterest,  giving  the  trade  much  to  study.  This 
^tended  document  is  well  reviewed  in  our 
ew  York  report  and,  needless  to  say,  it  has 
iceived  the  closest  attention,  not  only  in  sea¬ 
card  territory  but  elsewhere  throughout  the 
Duntry.  The  various  announcements  by  the 
lOvernment  authorities  have,  indeed,  stirred 
p  the  trade  and  there  are  some  who  think 
lat  a  clarion  note  of  courage  should  be  sound- 
d  by  someone  of  authority  in  the  coal  busi- 
ess,  that  the  industry  may  not  be  too  much 
isturbed  by  various  reports  from  Washington, 
t  is  recognized  that  Government  orders  will 
lay  a  very  prominent  part  in  the  season’s 
usiness  but  some  of  the  most  prominent  coal 
len  are  satisfied  that  the  Fuel  Administration 
5  intent  on  working  along  proper  lines. 

We  believe  the  trade  has  cause  to  congratu- 
ite  itself  upon  the  number  of  prominent  coal 
aen  now  associated  with  the  Fuel  Adminis- 
ration.  Comparing  the  personnel  with  that 
vhich  existed  at  the  outset  of  the  new  arrange- 
nent  last  year,  it  is  interesting  to  note  such 
lames  as  Peale,  Neale,  Calloway,  Garnsey, 
iwayne,  Ogle,  Crowell,  Foedisch,  Macleod 
.nd  Burrows,  identified  with  the  work  of  the 
government,  and  considering  that  representa- 
ives  of  the  three  great  National  organiza- 
ions  of  coal  men  are  located  at  Washington 
>ermanently  and  in  close  touch  with  the  Gov- 
:rnment  authorities,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that 
egulation  will  not  have  the  drastic  possibili- 
ies  that  are  forecasted  by  some. 

The  coal  men  have  much  to  contend  with, 
t  is  true,  but  it  is  well  to  remember  how  defi- 
litely  Dr.  Garfield  has  placed  himself  on  record 
vith  regard  to  the  necessity  of  jobbers  as  a 
nedium  for  coal  distribution.  In  the  face 
)f  such  comment,  one  may  ask  if  there  is  un- 
lue  alarm  in  certain  quarters.  Certainly  a 
urther  degree  of  assurance  should  be  devel- 
>ped,  for  the  situation  during  the  coming 
vinter,  so  frequently  referred  to  officially  and 
;o  often  commented  upon  with  apprehension, 
vill  be  the  worse  if  the  entire  trade  is  not 
n  a  position  to  meet  it  with  a  good  degree  of 
:ourage.  Production  and  distribution  must 
)e  stimulated  with  the  greatest  possible  de¬ 
gree  of  co-operative  effort.  This  can  only 


be  done  with  a  fair  degree  of  assurance  ex¬ 
isting,  and  in  all  arrangements  the  matter  of 
production  should  be  regarded  first.  Increased 
output  is  the  prime  essential ;  regulation  of  use 
must  be  a  secondary  factor  in  consideration, 
as  it  is  in  actual  processes  of  trade. 

The  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  has  enlarged 
its  report  chart  of  daily  bituminous  production 
to  indicate  the  probable  attainment  of  2,200,- 
000  tons  per  day,  but  after  showing  a  largely 
increased  output  since  April  13th  the  tonnage 
dipped  down  during  the  week  ending  June 
1st,  due,  it  is  assumed,  to  the  Memorial  Day 
interruption. 

Naturally  we  may  expect  that  a  substan¬ 
tial  recovery  will  be  shown  for  the  week 
ending  June  8,  and  let  us  hope  that  the  next 
move  will  be  above  the  2,000,000-ton  per 
day  line  that  has  been  approached  so  closely 
three  times  in  the  recent  past.  It  will,  in¬ 
deed,  be  a  land-mark  in  the  trade — the  first 
occasion  on  which  the  daily  tonnage  of 
bituminous  coal  production  goes  above 
2,000,000  tons.  For  how  long  a  period 
1,000,000  tons  was  the  shining  mark!  At 
first  the  figure  was  aimed  at,  then  the  actual 
achievement  and  now  the  round  figure,  sup¬ 
plemented  by  the  significant  phrase  “more 
than.”  It  is  not  so  many  years  ago^that 
1,000,000  tons  per  day  of  soft  coal  was  the 
average  run  of  the  market,  but  soon  2,- 
000,000  tons  will  be  attained  and  prove  all 
too  little  for  the  needs  of  the  country. 

It*is  gratifying  to  note  that  car  supply  is  in 
full  volume  in  many  places  and  that  it  is  the 
lack  of  men  that  now  hinders  production  in 
most  fields.  It  is  quite  natural,  of  course,  to 
expect  good  car  service  in  the  month  of  June, 
when  weather  conditions  are  favorable  and 
there  is  no  crop  movement  to  be  considered, 
but  the  •matter  of  labor  supply  is  a  problem 
that  will  require  the  closest  attention  contin¬ 
ually.  Central  Pennsylvania  has  already  taken 
up  the  matter  of  stimulating  activities,  as  re¬ 
lated  in  an  article  in  another  column,  and  the 
Fuel  Administration  is  working  on  a  larger 
program  of  this  character  to  cover  the  mining 
fields  of  the  country.  But  it  must  be  recog¬ 
nized  that  the  problem  of  instilling  patriotism 
into  the  foreign-born  is  a  decidedly  difficult 
one,  and  when  it  is  considered  what  a  great 
variety  of  nationalities  is  represented  in  the 
coal  fields  of  the  country,  some  apprehension 
must  be  expressed  as  to  just  what  the  material 
results  will  be  from  an  educational  campaign 
directed  along  those  lines,  with  a  view  to  in¬ 
creasing  production  at  the  mines.  What  the 
monetary  incentive  has  not  accomplished,  the 


appeal  to  patriotism  may  find  very  difficult  in 
relation  to  that  particular  class  of  workers. 

Certainly  it  is  a  time  when  the  need  of  or- 
organization,  association  work,  publicity  of  the 
right  sort  and  many  other  associated  matters 
may  well  engage  the  attention  of  the  entire 
trade,  for  the  industry  has  problems  never 
thought  of  in  the  so-called  palmy  days,  when 
matters  ran  along  without  hindrance  at  the 
operating  end  and  each  distributing  organiza¬ 
tion  pursued  its  own  particular  course  as  in¬ 
dividually  determined. 

The  “Coal  Week”  order  had  a  good  effect 
in  the  Middle  West,  to  which  section  it  was 
particularly  directed,  due  to  the  customary 
overlooking  of  coal  needs  during  the  early 
summer,  at  least,  in  that  section.  While  the 
dealers  will  not  be  able  to  make  full  deliveries 
for  some  time,  the  early  ordering  gives  them 
a  fair  idea  as  to  their  future  requirements. 
In  the  seaboard  territory  the  campaign  had 
the  effect  of  adding  to  the  burdens  of  the 
trade,  owing  to  the  continued  shortage  of 
tonnage,  but  it  is  thought  that  perhaps  in  July 
and  August  there  will  be  the  opportunity  to 
catch  up  to  some  extent  on  domestic  business, 
so  many  large  household  consumers  being  ac¬ 
customed  to  close  their  residences  at  that  time 
of  the  year,  thus  forestalling  the  delivery  of 
tonnage.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  talk  of 
less  summer-resort  business  this  year,  owing  to 
war  conditions,  and  perhaps  domestic  deliv¬ 
eries  will  continue  heavy  throughout  the 
season. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  know  what  active 
efforts  are  being  made  by  the  anthracite 
producers  in  turning  out  tonnage  despite 
the  fact  that  natural  conditions  are  en¬ 
countered  which  militate  against  a  notable 
increase.  It  is  generally  believed  that  the 
production  of  hard  coal  is  now  near,  if  not 
at,  its  apex  and  that  new  arrangements 
must  be  made  in  future  years  with  regard 
to  the  supplying  of  household  needs  in  many 
sections.  There  are  some  who  believe  that 
in  one  form  or  another  anthracite  will  be 
restricted  to  certain  States,  even  though  the 
drastic  war-time  schedule  of  shipment  pro¬ 
vided  will  not  be  permanent.  The  pub¬ 
lic  is  getting  more  and  more  accustomed  to 
restrictions  as  war  work  spreads  with  in¬ 
creasing  momentum  in  all  directions,  and  it 
is  recognized  that  little  in  the  way  of  manu¬ 
facturing  not  having  to  do  with  strictly  es¬ 
sential  articles  need  be  anticipated.  This 
naturally  involves  problems  of  redistribu¬ 
tion,  developing  new  features  every  day  and 
keeping  all  on  the  qui  vive. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  many  vessels  were 
sent  out  with  commendable  assurance  from 
Hampton  Roads  to  eastern  ports  last  week, 
notwithstanding  U-boat  activities,  but,  as 
indicated  above,  the  greatest  skill  in  dis¬ 
tribution  will  not  meet  the  problem  of  de¬ 
ficient  production,  and  large  consumers  and 
others  who  felt  confident  that  improvement 
in  the  railroad  situation  would  enable  the 
mines  to  speed  up  and  thus  end  their  coal 
troubles  are  now  forced  to  realize  how  short 
is  the  labor  supply  and  it  is  seen  that  our 
early  predictions  with  regard  to  car  short¬ 
age  and  labor  shortage  being  concomitant 
factors  seems  to  be  borne  out  in  the  reports 
that  are  coming  to  hand.  One  may  be  im¬ 
proved  and  the  other  may  be  improved,  in 
one  section  or  another,  as  particular  cir¬ 
cumstances  arise,  but  it  seems  to  be  out  of 
the  question,  for  the  time  being  at  least, 
for  a  general  improvement  to  be  made  in 
both  factors.  Hence  the  necessity  of  skill¬ 
ful  distribution  and  all  standing  together 
for  the  best  possible  working  out  of  trade 
problems. 
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Trade  Conditions  at  New  York. 

Abnormal  Shipments  to  New  England  Are  Cutting  Down  Local  Anthracite  Deliveries — 
New  Bituminous  Distribution  Establishes  Fixed  Rules  of  Preference. 


The  long  and  unexplained  delay  in  appointing  a 
successor  to  Mr.  Wiggin,  with  authority  to  recom¬ 
mend  changes  in  the  allotment  of  anthracite  to  vari¬ 
ous  towns  and  cities  within  New  York  State,  is 
proving  more  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  local 
trade  than  in  the  case  of  most  other  communities. 
Owing  to  the  growth  of  population  and  manufactur¬ 
ing  in  certain  boroughs,  notably  Queens  and  the 
Bronx,  requirements  have  increased,  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate,  beyond  what  the  city  is  due  to  receive  under  a 
strict  adherence  to  the  12  per  cent  increase  in  allot- 
fnent  to  the  State  as  a  whole. 

This  fact  is  not  being  taken  into  consideration  at 
the  present  time  because  there  has  been  no  State 
Administrator  to  make  the  proper  representations 
to  the  Anthracite  Committee,  which  is  at  present 
authorizing  the  consignment  of  coal  to  the  different 
counties  in  the  same  proportion  to  the  State  allot¬ 
ment  for  the  current  coal  year  that  the  counties  re¬ 
ceived  out  of  the  total  State  tonnage  for  1916-17. 
The  committee  has  invited  suggestions  for  increasing 
or  decreasing  local  allotments,  in  line  with  growth  of 
population  in  the  cities  or  the  possibility  of  sub¬ 
stituting  wood  for  coal  in  rural  communities,  but  as 
yet  nothing  has  been  done  in  this  State  towards 
modifying  the  distribution  to  meet  changing  local  re¬ 
quirements  at  one  place  and  another  because  of  the 
delay  in  appointing  a  new  State  Administrator. 

In  the  meantime,  the  increased  shipments  to  New 
England  are  preventing  this  market  from  reaping  much 
advantage  from  the  cutting  down  of  Western  ship¬ 
ments.  In  fact,  the  sales  agents  of  one  of  the  largest 
groups  of  collieries  are  unable  to  make  any  local  de¬ 
liveries  of  domestic  sizes  this  month,  and  have  noti¬ 
fied  their  trade  to  that  effect.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  city  dealers  are  benefiting  to  sime  slight  extent 
by  the  growing  shortage  of  tugs  and  barges  for 
Eastern  business.  More  or  less  tonnage  sent  to  the 
piers  for  water  shipment  to  New  England  has  had 
to  be  diverted  to  the  local  trade  to  avoid  holding  it 
in  cars  indefinitely.  Total  anthracite  dumpings  for 
the  week  show  a  small  increase. 

Of  course,  it  is  stating  the  obvious  to  say  that  the 
dealers  are  not  getting  as  much  as  they  need.  They 
are  not  even  getting  enough  to  keep  their  men  and 
teams  reasonably  well  employed,  but  the  situation  is 
perhaps  no  worse  than  it  was  in  normal  Summers, 
when  scarcity  of  orders  always  caused  considerable 
enforced  idleness. 

So  far  as  the  steam  sizes  are  concerned,  there  is  a 
well-sustained  demand  for  No.  1  buckwheat,  and 
rice  also  continues  to  move  well,  while  the  situation 
in  barley  and  culm  has  undergone  a  decided  change 
for  the  better  in  the  last  fortnight  through  an  influx 
of  orders  from  New  England.  Manufacturers  in 
that  section  are  being  urged  by  Mr.  Storrow  to  buy 
the  smallest  sizes  of  anthracite  for  mixing  with 
bituminous,  and  many  of  them  who  never  tried  the 
mixture  before  are  being  guided  by  his  advice. 

The  Bituminous  Trade. 

The  Fuel  Administration’s  new  program  of  bitu¬ 
minous  distribution,  appearing  in  full  on  another 
page,  outranks  in  importance  other  developments  of 
the  week.  It  is  not  new  in  the  sense  that  the  prin¬ 
ciples  set  forth  differ  radically  from  those  previously 
conformed  to  in  a  general  way,  but  the  rules  of 
precedence  have  now  been  absolutely  defined.  The 
plan  contemplates  withholding  coal  from  the  less 
essential  industries  to  as  great  an  extent  as  may  be 
necessary  to  insure  a  full  supply  to  public  utilities, 
war  industries,  etc.,  after  the  needs  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  railroads  have  been  taken  care  of. 

A  list  is  to  be  compiled  in  each  State  embracing 
the  names  of  all  kinds  of  buyers,  including  jobbers, 
classified  in  the  order  of  their  importance  by  State 
and  County  Fuel  Administrators,  subject  to  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  War  Industries  Board.  It  is  estimated 
in  Washington  that  consumers  near  the  foot  of  the 
list  will  have  to  surrender  something  like  60,000,000 
tons  this  year  to  industries  of  higher  rank.  This 
estimate  covers  the  entire  country,  but  the  bulk  of 


the  diversions  will  be  in  the  East,  where  the  war  in¬ 
dustries  are  concentrated. 

While  jobbers  as  a  class  have  been  assigned  a 
place  far  down  on  the  list,  and  seem  to  be  more  or 
less  ignored  in  the  plan  of  distribution  as  mapped 
out,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  chief  function 
of  this  branch  of  the  trade,  under  the  new  order,  of 
things,  is  to  act  as  purchasing  agents  for  consumers. 
When  their  principals  are  people  of  importance  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Government,  the  jobbers  will  enjoy 
the  advantages  of  a  good  standing  on  the  preference 
list,  not  as  jobbers,  but  as  purchasing  agents.  In 
other  words,  the  jobbers  will  be  considered  as  con¬ 
sumers  instead  of  distributors  when  they  have  pur¬ 
chasing  agent  contracts,  and  will  grow  fat  or  starve, 
according  to  who  their  principals  are. 

At  least  that  is  the  way  the  distributing  trade 
hopes  things  will  work  out,  for  any  other  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  plan  would  leave  the  jobbers  in  a  serious 
plight,  since  their  official  rating  (as  jobbers,  not 
as  purchasing  agents)  is  below  that  of  manufacturers 
not  on  the  War  Industries  Board’s  preference  list. 

The  problem  of  maintaining  the  bituminous  output 
has  ceased  to  be  contingent  upon  car  supply  to  a 
large  extent  and  is  more  a  matter  of  labor.  The 
tendency  in  this  direction  first  manifested  itself  on 
the  New  York  Central,  the  B.,  R.  &  P.,  the  Western 
Maryland  and  a  few  other  Eastern  railroads  where 
overdevelopment  of  bituminous  mines  is  less  of  a 
feature  than  in  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  territory.  Then  gradually,  as  the  general 
transportation  situation  improved,  various  districts 
served  by  the  two-last-named  roads  began  to  get  in  a 
more  favorable  position  as  regards  car  supply,  the 
improvement  finally  extending  to  all  divisions  of 
those  systems. 

This  brought  the  labor  question  to  the  fore.  With 
car  supply  on  a  25  or  30  per  cent  basis  it  had  not 
obtruded  itself  upon  the  operators’  attention  very 
seriously,  but  when  the  empties  began  to  arrive  in 
greater  numbers  it  was  soon  discovered,  at  one 
operation  after  another,  that  it  was  frequently  im¬ 
possible  to  load  them  on  the  same  day  they  were 
set.  Sometimes  the  trouble  is  caused  by  an  actual 
scarcity  of  mine  workers,  but  often  it  is  due  to  the 
propensity  of  some  men  to  work  irregularly,  even 
when  the  opportunity  for  steady  employment  pre¬ 
sents  itself. 

Coal  Business  of  New  York  Harbor. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  number  of  cars 
of  anthracite  and  bituminous  handled  over  all  the 
railroad  coal  piers  in  New  York  harbor  for  several 
weeks  past,  as  reported  by  the  Regional  Director 
General  of  Railroads : 


Week  of 

Anthracite. 

Bituminous. 

April  18-24  . 

.  7,898 

6,014 

April  25-May  1 . 

6,065 

May  2-8  . 

.  7,246 

6,304 

May  9-15  . . . . . 

6,353 

May  16-22  . . 

.  6,213 

6,670 

May  23-29  . . . . 

6,138 

May  30-June  5  .... 

.  6,393 

6,950 

June  6-12  . 

.  6,705 

6,357 

While  a  month  ago,  says  the  Coal  Dealer,  it  was 
stated  in  newspaper  reports  that  the  Government  had 
decided  to  place  or.ders  for  a  large  number  of  freight 
cars,  the  fact  is  that  up  to  this  time,  six  weeks  later, 
no  cars  have  actually  been  ordered.  It  is  true  that 
most  of  the  car  builders  are  at  work  getting  their 
organizations  in  shape  and  the  next  two  weeks  will 
probably  see  a  completion  of  this  first  car  order  for 
100,000  cars,  yet  it  will  probably  be  late  Fall  or  early 
Winter  before  these  cars  are  delivered  in  any  quan¬ 
tities.  In  view  of  the  urgent  need  of  freight  cars,  the 
man  on  the  outside  is  wondering  why  all  this  delay. 
Well,  there  is  a  whole  lot  going  on  behind  the  scenes 
which  the  ordinary  man  will  never  know.  Politics, 
wire  pulling,  this  interest  and  that  interest  seeking 
recognition  for  its  pet  idea. 


Situation  in  West  Virginia. 

Charleston,  W.  Va.,  June  13. — What  with  short¬ 
age  in  the  New  River  district,  inability  to  get  cars 
in  the  Kanawha  district  and  a  pronounced  labor 
shortage  in  the  Pocahontas  and  Tug  River  districts, 
the  Fairmont  region  was  one  of  the  few  fields  in  the 
State  last  week  not  demoralized  through  dishearten¬ 
ing  conditions  over  which  coal  operators  had  no  con¬ 
trol.  The  situation  was  worse,  as  a  whole,  than  it 
has  been  for  some  time.  So  inadequate  was  the 
power  supplied  to  the  New  River  district  that  the 
New  River  Co.  lost  10,000  tons  production  in  one 
single  day,  the  total  loss  for  the  entire  district  for 
the  same  day  being  estimated  at  20,000  tons.  While 
the  transportation  facilities  afforded  the  mines  in 
the  second  district  have  been  much  better  than  they 
were  a  month  or  so  ago,  power  shortage  has  almost 
demoralized  the  mines  and  the  improved  car  supply 
has  not  helped  much,  since  it  is  impossible  to  operate 
without  power. 

While  not  so  much  affected  by  the  power  short¬ 
age,  the  Kanawha  district  mines,  deriving  their 
power  from  the  same  source  as  the  New  River  dis¬ 
trict,  nevertheless  were  handicapped  to  some  extent 
by  lack  of  current,  but  the  principal  factor  in  reduc¬ 
ing  production  during  the  week  was  lack  of  cars. 
The  supply  was  only  half  what  it  has  been  during 
recent  weeks,  the  district  running  1,382  cars  behind 
for  the  first  four  days  of  the  month,  the  shortage 
for  those  four  days  being  almost  equal  to  one-half 
of  the  shortage  of  2,973  cars  for  the  whole  month  of 
May.  Many  mines,  of  course,  were  unable  to  operate 
during  two-thirds  of  the  week.  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
Ry.  officials  blamed  the  shortage  on  connecting  lines 
who  had  failed  to  deliver  cars  for  the  district.  Coal 
loads  were  allowed  to  go  West  this  week.  Operators 
therefore  do  not  feel  very  sanguine  of  getting  a 
good  supply  of  cars,  since  cars  are  not  relieved  as 
promptly  from  the  West  as  they  are  from  tidewater 
points. 

Conditions  in  the  New  River  district,  owing  to  the 
power  situation  there,  are  considered  deplorable  and 
insufficiency  of  power  is  playing  havoc  with  produc¬ 
tion  from  a  field  which  is  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the 
navy  and  transport  service.  Unless  the  situation  is 
remedied  the  New  River  field  will  fall  way  behind, 
through  no  fault  of  mine  owners  or  men,  but  simply 
because  of  inefficient  power  service.  The  matter  is 
being  investigated  by  Government  agents. 

Toward  the  latter  part  of  last  week  the  Fairmont 
district  had  a  100  per  cent  car  supply  and  throughout 
the  earlier  part  of  the  week  the  mines  had  the  best 
run  of  cars  they  have  had  in  years.  With  1,347  cars 
Tuesday,  1,166  Wednesday  and  even  a  larger  num¬ 
ber  on  Thursday  and  Friday  it  will  be  observed  that 
cars  were  plentiful.  Although  it  has  been  difficult  to 
secure  enough  men  for  the  mines,  conditions  in  that 
respect  are  improving  and  plans  are  being  worked 
out  to  interest  the  miners  in  sacrificing  holidays  and 
other  part  holidays  at  least  when  cars  are  plentiful. 

Inability  to  secure  miners  has  had  the  effect  of 
curtailing  production  in  the  Pocahontas  and  Tug 
River  districts  to  a  very  appreciable  extent  as  a  loss 
in  production.  Operators  are  a  good  deal  concerned 
over  the  outlook,  especially  as  to  the  labor  supply. 


It  must  be  admitted  that  decided  improvements 
have  been  made  in  the  railroad  car  supply  situation 
in  many  fields,  and  while  all  cannot  expect  to  notice 
the  improvement  in  like  manner,  it  is  felt  that  the 
betterment  will  soon  be  evident  to  all.  At  the  same 
time,  the  improved  car  situation  in  some  fields  has 
brought  very  vividly  to  light  the  fact  that  the  labor 
supply  is  near  the  limit  of  its  efficiency  and  that 
car  supply  will  not  have  to  be  improved  very  much 
beyond  its  present  status  to  overstep  the  possibilities 
of  mine  production  with  the  present  supply  of  labor. 
The  draft  has  been  taking  more  and  more  workers 
from  the  mines  every  month,  and  of  late  there  is 
more  being  heard  of  high  wages  in  other  lines  of 
industry  inviting  the  men  out  of  the  mines. 


Bunker  coal  laden  on  vessels  engaged  in  the  for¬ 
eign  trade  in  the  customs  district  of  Ohio  amounted 
to  251,016  tons  in  1917,  compared  with  218,057  tons 
in  1916. 
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strengthening  Demand  for  Better  Grades  of 
Domestic  Bituminous. 

The  situation  with  regard  to  the  supply  of  cars 
las  eased  up  a  bit  the  past  few  days,  and  as  a  result 
>ituminous  shippers  can  afford  to  look  a  little  more 
•.heerful.  While  it  is  entirely  true  that  there  has 
seen  noticeable  in  this  market  of  late  a  scarcity  in 
;ome  of  the  better  grades  of  Indiana  and  Illinois 
:oal,  the  situation,  on  the  whole,  has  shown  an  im- 
srovement  over  what  it  was  a  short  time  ago.  Some 
jperators  here  say  that  they  have  been  getting  sev- 
mty-five,  and  in  some  instances  even  eighty  per 
:ent.,  of  normal  shipments  out  by  reason  of  a  slight 
jettering  of  the  transportation  situation. 

In  fact,  the  only  particular  complaint  that  is  being 
voiced  is  due  to  the  loss  of  a  good  many  men  of 
late  from  the  mines  to  the  draft.  One  big  operator 
in  Southern  Illinois  states  that  this  loss  has  practi¬ 
cally  nullified  the  gain  in  shipping  facilities.  One 
other  rather  interesting  feature  of  the  situation  that 
may  be  noted  is  that  screenings  have  been  noticeably 
absent  from  the  market  recently,  and  it  is  rumored 
in  some  quarters  that  operators  are  stocking  screen¬ 
ings  at  the  mine. 

Jobbers  report  a  brisk  demand  for  all  grades,  and 
say  that  their  only  worry  is  that  enough  coal  cannot 
be  secured  to  fill  the  orders  that  daily  pour  in.  Some 
Chicago  concerns  are  finding  it  hard  to  get  cars  to 
fill  orders  for  country  business,  and  as  a  result  re¬ 
port  having  to  lose  the  business  entirely  in  some 
instances. 

“Coal  week”  in  this  section  was  characterized  by 
strenuous  publicity  efforts  to  get  consumers  to  lay 
in  heavy  supplies  in  anticipation  of  future  needs. 
The  newspapers  featured  the  “early  buying”  move¬ 
ment  strongly,  and  there  was  a  liberal  use  of  U.  S. 
Fuel  Administration  display  cards,  with  the  result 
that  the  retail  dealers  are  still  feeling  the  pressure 
of  increased  business.  Already  many  of  them  had 
more  orders  on  their  books  than  they  saw  any  out¬ 
look  of  filling  for  some  time  to  come,  but  since  the 
car  situation  has  improved  somewhat,  doubtless  for 
the  very  reason  that  such  a  heavy  demand  from 
private  consumers  enabled  the  Fuel  Administration 
to  bring  pressure  to  bear  to  have  more  cars  rushed 
to  the  mines  so  that  the  operators  could  better  the 
production  records  that  have  stayed  so  far  below 
normal  during  the  past  few  months,  the  prospect  of 
filling  orders  is  brighter. 

Even  with  the  Fuel  Administration’s  warnings  to 
owners  of  flats  and  office  buildings  that  they  could 
scarcely  hope  to  get  a  lump  of  Pocahontas  this  year, 
it  has  been  a  hard  fight,  say  the  dealers,  to  get  do¬ 
mestic  users  to  accept  this  statement  as  a  fact.  In 
the  past  few  days,  however,  there  has  been  some 
brisk  buying,  especially  of  southern  Illinois  coal,  by 
domestic  users  to  take  the  place  of  Pocahontas,  and 
this  rush  will  keep  up  according  to  present  indica¬ 
tions. 

Anthracite  Users  Must  “Reform.” 

It  is  estimated  that  during  the  course  of  a  normal 
year  about  5,000,000  tons  of  coal  are  burned  in  Chi¬ 
cago  to  keep  houses  and  apartment  buildings  prop¬ 
erly  heated.  Last  year  such  domestic  consumers 
used  1,800,000  tons  of  anthracite.  It  is  estimated, 
too,  that  thjs  year  not  more  than  1,100,000  tons  of 
hard  coal  will  reach  this  point  to  be  used  for  any 
purpose.  These  facts  are  gradually  taking  hold  upon 
the  public  mind  and  tend  of  course  to  stimulate  or¬ 
ders.  The  State  Fuel  Administration  points  out  to 
consumers  that  they  can  safely  buy  all  the  bitumin¬ 
ous  coal  they  will  need  and  can  store,  and  still  can 
place  orders  for  hard  coal  for  possible  future  deliv¬ 
ery,  because  even  if  the  hard  coal  does  show  up,  and 
is  not  wanted  by  one  certain  customer,  a  hundred 
others  will  snap  it  up  immediately. 

In  Chicago  alone  probably  30,000  orders  for  hard 
coal  are  unfilled  on  the  books  of  various  dealers. 
Anthracite  shipments,  as  is  well  known,  have  been 
practically  shut  off  from  this  territory  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  period,  and  nobody  at  all  familiar  with  the 
situation  is  willing  to  even  guess  when  they  will 
come  through  again  in  quantities  that  amount  to 
anything  worthy  of  special  note.  Some  few  ship¬ 


ments  of  hard  coal  have  been  received  from  time  to 
time,  but  mighty  small  they  were  and  they  did  not 
make  a  dent  in  the  situation. 

Judged  broadly,  as  has  already  been  indicated, 
“coal  week”  in  these  parts  might  be  called  a  success. 
It  appears  that  consumers  have  at  last  awakened  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  “soft  coal  or  nothing,”  and  there 
have  been  fewer  complaints  about  the  impossibility 
of  using  this — and  more  orders.  The  railroads  and 
many  big  private  industrial  concerns  are  reported 
to  have  held  off  of  the  market  in  order  to  give  the 
“little  fellow"  a  good  chance  to  make  good  use  of 
“coal  week,”  but  heavy  railroad  orders  are  looked 
for  very  shortly.  Incidentally  the  State  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministrator  has  promised  that  every  private  con¬ 
sumer  who  places  orders  for  bituminous  at  once 
will  have  them  filled  within  sixty  days;  this  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  many  dealers  say  they  are  filled  up 
with  orders  for  three  to  four  months  ahead. 


CENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA  SITUATION. 

The  promised  improvement  in  the  car  supply  in 
this  district  has  been  fulfilled  and  it  is  now  be¬ 
lieved  that  it  will  continue  for  at  least  the  period 
of  good  transportation  conditions.  In  many  direc¬ 
tions  we  hear  of  cars  left  over,  which  is  of  course 
a  very  pronounced  change  from  that  prevailing  in 
the  recent  past.  The  reports  that  are  circulated 
at  times  mentioning  a  car  distribution  of  100  per 
cent,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  mean  100  per  cent 
of  present  ability  to  load  at  the  various  operations 
and  not  100  per  cent  of  mine  rating,  which  is  a 
very  different  proposition,  but  for  general  use  the 
ability  to  load  method  is  the  fair  one  as  the  trans¬ 
portation  companies  are  not  able  to  place  the  100 
per  cent  of  rating,  nor  are  the  mines  with  the  pres¬ 
ent  available  labor  in  position  to  load  on  that  basis. 
It  is  a  fact  that  here  and  there  a  mine  because  of 
peculiar  local  conditions  or  previous  advantages  in 
priority  or  fuel  loadings  is  still  able  to  load  100  per 
cent  or  over  of  rating,  but  under  existing  distribu¬ 
tion  mehods  they  cannot  secure  all  they  can  load 
even  though  that  would  give  some  additional  ton¬ 
nage  as  doing  so  would  probably  be  construed  as 
giving  such  operations  an  unfair  advantage. 

It  is  reasonable  to  look  forward  to  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  method  of  working  on  the  part  of  the 
mine  force  as  to  hours  of  work  and  days  off,  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  a  recent  item  from  this  district,  as  a 
comprehensive  plan  is  being  worked  out  to  have 
men  from  “over  there”  make  a  canvass  of  the 
field  and  at  convenient  times  and  places  bring  home 
to  the  mine  forces  as  no  others  could  the  serious¬ 
ness  of  the  situation  and  the  absolute  necessity 
for  a  large  increase  in  coal  output,  having  them 
sacrifice,  if  need  be,  for  the  duration  of  the  war, 
holidays  and  stated  working  hours  so  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  “left  over”  cars.  One  company  has  been  tak¬ 
ing  several  men  from  the  front  to  their  operations, 
and  as  a  result  are  confidently  anticipating  a  de¬ 
cided  improvement  in  output. 

The  last  report  from  the  Altoona  district  repre¬ 
sentative’s  office  shows  the  loss  account  of  car 
shortage  as  only  3.2  per  cent,  while  that  account  of 
labor  shortage  was  7.7  per  cent.  An  analysis  of  the 
ability  of  one  group  of  mines  with  the  present  force 
based  on  mine  rating  is  approximately  as  follows: 

100  per  cent  or  over,  10  per  cent;  75  per  cent,  40 
per  cent;  50  per  cent,  40  per  cent;  less  than  50  per 
cent,  10  per  cent. 

This  group  it  is  fair  to  accept  as  generally  rep¬ 
resentative.  The  extent  to  which  the  drive  to  have 
labor  perform  more  consistently  will  change  this 
situation  should  be  determined  within  a  short  time. 

The  improved  car  supply  coupled  with  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  embargo  so  long  in  force  on  east- 
bound  movement  from  Connellsville-Pittsburgh  ter¬ 
ritory  on  the  B.  &  O.  R.  R.,  should  produce  a  decided 
increase  in  tonnage  for  the  eastern  consumers. 


A  Washington  dispatch  says  that  the  Supreme 
Court  has  ordered  the  so-called  anthracite  coal  cases 
reargued  next  terrrr.  There  have  been  so  many 
suits  brought  against  the  hard  coal  mining  interests 
that  it  is  difficult  to  tell  from  the  brief  announcement 
just  which  cases  are  referred  to. 


Activities  at  Norfolk. 

Despite  the  fact  that  German  submarines  are  and 
have  been  operating  off  the  coast  of  Maryland  and 
the  Capes  of  Virginia,  the  shipping  of  coal  from 
Hampton  Roads  for  the  first  seven  days  of  June 
compared  favorably  with  a  like  period  of  May, 
which  was  the  largest  month  this  coal  port  ever 
had.  There  was  a  total  of  364,813  tons  dumped. 
For  the  first  few  days  the  shipping  fell  off  a  little, 
but  the  latter  part  of  the  week  boats  came  In  regu¬ 
larly  and  are  now  running  as  well  as  before  the 
submarine  scare.  Coal  is  coming  to  tidewater  in 
good  quantities  and  boats  are  experiencing  no  delay 
on  that  account.  All  indications  seem  to  point  to 
the  largest  month  Hampton  Roads  has  ever  known. 

Under  date  of  June  9,  the  Virginian-Pilot,  a  Nor¬ 
folk  paper,  published  an  article  stating  that  no  re¬ 
strictions  were  to  be  placed  by  the  port  authorities 
on  coastwise  shipping.  Captains  of  vessels,  before 
sailing,  to  make  application  to  the  Port  Captain  for 
routing  orders  and  the  office  of  the  Port  Captain 
will  be  kept  open  on  Sundays,  if  necessary,  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  movement  of  coastwise  vessels  engaged  in 
the  coal  business. 

Pursuant  to  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  coal  and 
shipping  interests  of  Hampton  Roads  in  the  rooms 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce-Board  of  Trade, 
where  they  were  entertained  by  E.  E.  Palen,  Nor¬ 
folk  manager  of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board, 
the  Hampton  Roads  Shipping  Association  was 
formed,  with  the  following  coal  and  shipping  men 
acting  as  a  committee:  E.  O.  Parkinson,  Norfolk 
manager  for  the  Pocahontas  Fuel  Co.,  chairman; 
W.  W.  Houston,  Norfolk  manager  of  the  Houston 
Coal  Co.,  secretary;  A.  G.,  Bailey,  Norfolk  manager 
of  Castner,  Curran  &  Bullitt;  J.  W.  Bunting,  Nor¬ 
folk  manager  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Coal  & 
Coke  Co.;  H.  B.  Holmes,  Newport  News  manager 
of  Furness-Withy  Co.  The  object  of  this  associa¬ 
tion  is  to  deal  with  all  matters  pertaining  to  ship¬ 
ping  at  this  port. 

State  Fuel  Administrator  Byrd,  of  Virginia,  an¬ 
nounced  his  resignation  last  week.  Mr.  Byrd  in 
making  the  announcement  stated  he  would  enlist  in 
the  U.  S.  Aviation  Corps.  Since  that  time  the 
newspapers  of  the  State  have  published  articles  stat¬ 
ing  that  Dr.  Garfield  had  asked  Mr.  Byrd  to  recon¬ 
sider  the  matter  and  several  dealers  have  wired 
and  written  Mr.  Byrd,  also,  asking  him  to  recon¬ 
sider.  Mr.  Byrd  has  made  an  excellent  official  and 
has  made  every  effort  possible  to  look  after  both  the 
industrial  plants  and  retail  dealers  in  the  State. 


Conditions  at  Newport  News. 

Submarine  activity  off  the  Virginia  coast  for  the 
past  ten  days  has  had  some  effect  on  the  coal  trade 
at  this  port,  although  it  has  not  materially  cut  down 
the  business  here.  When  the  first  reports  were  re¬ 
ceived  the  coastwise  tugs  engaged  in  towing  coal 
barges  from  here  to  New  England,  remained  in  port 
for  several  days.  However,  the  latter  part  of  last 
week  the  tugs  resumed  their  sailings  and  this  week 
many  barges  have  cleared  this  port  for  Fall  River, 
despite  the  continued  submarine  raids  off  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  Capes. 

The  Cuban  trade  was  somewhat  curtailed  due  to 
the  U-boat  activities.  South  American  and  export 
shipments  have  not  been  particularly  heavy  this 
week,  although  the  reports  show  a  tremendous 
bunker  business  here.  Many  ships  unable  to  get 
bunkering  facilities  here,  were  forced  to  go  to  Lam¬ 
bert’s  Point  and  Sewall  Point,  to  bunker. 

It  is  reported  that  efforts  are  being  made  to  have 
ships  calling  at  this  port  go  elsewhere  for  bunker 
coal,  unless  they  come  to  take  on  or  discharge 
cargo.  Already,  it  is  stated,  every  ship  calling  for 
bunkers,  is  limited  to  a  given  amount.  The  Bunk¬ 
ering  Association  is  handling  the  situation  here  ad¬ 
mirably,  and  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  is 
supervising  the  bunkering  of  ships  in  the  stream 
to  make  room  at  the  piers  for  Government  ships. 

Because  of  the  shipping  activities  in  the  Virginia 
coal  zone,  the  situation  as  regards  domestic  and 
steam  coal  in  this  immediate  section  next  winter 
promises  to  be  not  simply  serious,  but  critical,  unless 
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there  is  some  enlargement  made  of  the  zone.  Prac¬ 
tically  all  the  coal  in  the  zone  goes  for  bunkers 
and  export,  and  little  is  left  for  the  consumers  of 
this  section,  which  have  materially  increased  be¬ 
cause  of  war  activities.  Local  coal  dealers  are  hav¬ 
ing  great  difficulty  in  getting  coal  shipments  even 
now. 


Situation  in  Columbus 


Trade  Is  Brisk  and  a  Considerable  Tonnage 
Is  Moving. 

The  coal  trade  in  Ohio  has  been  brisk  in  every 
respect  during  the  past  week.  Buying  for  both  steam 
and  domestic  purposes  is  active  and  a  considerable 
tonnage  is  moving  from  the  mines  to  the  consumer. 
In  addition,  there  is  an  increasing  movement  of  coal 
to  the  lower  lake  ports  for  shipment  to  the  North¬ 
west,  and  as  a  result  the  market  continues  strong. 
Coal  men  predict  that  the'  market  will  continue  firm 
during  the  Summer  months. 

Lake  trade  is  showing  considerable  more  activity 
as  the  season  progresses.  Docks  at  the  lower  lake 
ports  are  busy  places  and  every  effort  is  being  made 
to  get  a  large  tonnage  to  the  Northwest  early  in  the 
season.  The  movement  of  boats  is  progressing  satis¬ 
factorily,  as  the  ore  movement  is  also  good.  Re¬ 
ports  received  from  the  upper  ports  show  that  very 
little  lump  coal  has  been  carried  over  from  last  year. 
There  is  some  mine-run  and  slack,  however.  Dock 
prices  are  strong  at  Government  levels.  During  the 
week  ending  June  8  the  H.  V.  docks  at  Toledo 
handled  111,000  tons,  as  compared  with  126,000  tons 
the  previous  week.  The  total  handled  since  the 
opening  of  the  season  is  713,580  tons.  The  Toledo  & 
Ohio  Central  docks  during  the  same  week  loaded 
71,000  tons,  as  compared  with  68,000  the  previous 
week.  The  total  for  the  season  is  405,000  tons. 

Domestic  demand  continues  steady  in  every  re¬ 
spect.  Buying  on  the  part  of  retailers  is  active,  as 
the  consumers  are  now  placing  orders  for  fuel  supply 
for  the  coming  winter.  In  fact,  “Fuel  Week”  was 
one  of  the  best  things  to  further  the  work  of  having 
the  private  users  lay  in  his  coal  supply.  Dealers’ 
stocks  are  light,  as  they  have  been  busy  making  de¬ 
liveries.  Pocahontas  is  quite  scarce  and  practically 
none  is  arriving  in  this  market.  There  is  a  good 
supply  of  West  Virginia  splints,  and  New  River, 
however,  is  selling  briskly.  The  larger  part  of  the 
tonnage  bought  at  this  time  for  domestic  consump¬ 
tion  comes  from  the  mines  of  the  Hocking  Valley. 
Pomeroy  and  Crooksville  fields.  Prices  in  the  local 
market  are  firm  at  Government  figures  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  Jackson,  which  sells  below  the  prices  fixed 
by  the  Fuel  Administration.  Hocking  lump  and  egg 
from  the  thick-vein  sections  sells  at  $5.60  and  mine- 
run  at  $5.35.  Thin-vein  Hocking  lump  and  egg  is 
quoted  at  $5.95  and  mine-run  at  $5.70.  Pomeroy 
lump  and  egg  sells  at  $6  and  mine-run  at  $5.75.  West 
Virginia  splints  sell  at  $6.15  to  $6.35  for  lump  and 
$5.90  to  $6.10  for  mine-run.  Pocahontas  sells  at 
$6.50.  New  River  lump  is  quoted  at  $6.55.  Anthra¬ 
cite  is  selling  at  $11.50. 

Steam  demand  continues  active  in  every  locality. 
This  is  due  to  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  larger 
users,  especially  to  accumulate  stocks.  The  smaller 
users  are  also  endeavoring  to  secure  a  surplus  to 
guard  against  an  emergency.  The  steam  trade  is 
active  in  every  respect,  and  it  is  sufficiently  strong 
to  absorb  all  available  steam  grades.  Railroads  are 
taking  a  good  tonnage,  as  it  is  figured  that  about  15 
per  cent  of  the  total  output  is  required  for  locomo¬ 
tive  fuel. 

Production  is  fairly  good,  although  car  shortage 
is  curtailing  the  output  in  certain  mining  sections, 
especially  Eastern  Ohio.  The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania  roads  are  both  rather  short  'of  rolling 
stock.  In  the  other  fields  the  car  supply  is  better, 
but  there  is  a  labor  shortage  which  is  now  being  felt. 
But  taking  it  all  in  all,  the  output  during  the  past 
week  has  been  about  85  per  cent  of  normal  in  the 
Hocking  Valley,  Crookesville  and  Pomeroy  fields  and 
about  65  per  cent  in  Eastern  Ohio.  C.  W.  R. 

It  is  currently  reported  in  local  coal  circles  that 
all  deliveries  of  anthracite  to  the  Northwest  have 
been  hung  up  for  an  unnamed  period. 


Conditions  at  Detroit 


Uncertainty  and  Anxiety  Are  Apparent  in 
the  Market. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  June  13. — Detroit  jobbers  and 
wholesalers  and  their  customers  are  still  finding 
basis  for  much  uncertainty  and  anxiety  in  the 
meagreness  of  the  supply  of  coal  that  is  coming 
into  the  city.  Instead  of  showing  improvement  as 
the  season  progresses,  as  many  of  the  dealers  had 
expected,  the  supply  now  arriving  falls  short  of  the 
daily  average  of  earlier  months  of  the  year. 

There  have  been  several  days  since  June  1  when 
receipts  of  bituminous  have  dropped  below  400  cars 
and  once  or  twice  the  figure  is  reported  to  have 
slumped  below  350.  With  the  situation  so  unfavor¬ 
able  at  a  season  of  the  year  when  free  movement  of 
coal  might  be  reasonably  expected,  the  outlook  is 
far  from  satisfactory.  Many  of  the  dealers  fear 
that  the  people  of  Detroit  are  destined  to  experi¬ 
ence  a  shortage  of  coal  next  winter  that  will  be 
far  more  serious  than  last  winter. 

The  gravity  of  the  situation  is  emphasized  by  the 
order  of  the  Federal  Fuel  Administration,  issued 
Monday  night,  which  permits  delivery  to  automobile 
companies  manufacturing  passenger  cars  only  25  per 
cent  of  the  amount  of  coal  these  companies  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  1917-18  year,  the  order  becoming 
effective  August  1.  Such  an  order  is  a  startling 
indication  of  deficient  coal  supply. 

Users  of  steam  coal  are  actively  in  the  market. 
The  small  amount  of  coal  being  brought  into  the 
city,  however,  is  a  check  on  buying  and  prevents  the 
establishment  of  reserves  by  concerns  which,  under 
more  favorable  conditions,  would  be  endeavoring  to 
provide  now  for  future  needs.  In  a  few  instances, 
a  start  has  been  made  on  stock  piles. 

While  reduction  of  Detroit’s  bituminous  coal  sup¬ 
ply  is  partly  due  to  deficiency  in  car  supply  and  lack 
of  locomotives  on  some  of  the  coal  handling  roads 
there  is  said  to  be  also  a  cutting  down  of  ship¬ 
ments  from  some  of  the  mine  districts  because  of 
shortage  of  workers  to  get  out ‘coal. 

The  bituminous  coal  arriving  includes  a  dispro¬ 
portionately  large  amount  of  run-of-mine,  other 
sizes  being  more  or  less  restricted  in  supply.  The 
consumers  who  favor  slack  and  nut  sizes  find  that 
a  supply  is  not  at  all  times  readily  obtainable.  The 
deficiency  in  domestic  stock,  also  occasions  comment 
by  jobbers  and  other  dealers.  Only  the  circumstance 
that  household  consumers  have  been  slow  to  stock 
up  with  bituminous,  prevents  the  shortage  in  sup¬ 
ply  from  being  more  apparent. 

The  household  consume'rs  are  many  of  them  hold¬ 
ing  off  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  supply  their 
needs  with  anthracite  later  in  the  season.  So  far 
shipments  of  anthracite  have  been  so  light  that  retail 
dealers  have  been  able  to  supply  few  of  their  cus¬ 
tomers..  Citizens  who  have  been  trying  since  April 
1  to  provide  for  winter  needs,  in  most  instances 
have  not  yet  been  successful.  .  The  situation  is 
made  more  troublesome  by  the  fact  that  the  Detroit 
market  is  practically  without  coke  and  has  been 
denied  any  supply  of  smokeless  coal,  the  result  be¬ 
ing  that  those  who  heretofore  have  been  consumers 
of  one  or  the  other  of  these  forms  of  fuel  are  now 
added  to  the  number  who  are  vainly  hunting  for 
anthracite.  J-  R-  E- 


J.  S.  Bache  &  Co.,  in  their  weekly  review  of  busi¬ 
ness  conditions,  refer  to  the  vast  effect  upon  business 
prosperity  which  the  freight  rate  increase  and  the 
increase  in  passenger  fares  would  bring  about  in 
normal  times.  “A  boom  of  immeasurable  extension 
would  undoubtedly  ensue,”  it  is  stated.  “This 
would  have  as  its  basis  the  free  expenditure  of  in¬ 
creased  wages  by  the  workers,  the  quickening  activ¬ 
ity  in  the  manufacturing  concerns  directly  affected  by 
*the  large  expenditures  extending  in  an  ever  widening 
circle  to  thousands  of  other  business  interests  in¬ 
directly  benefited,  and  the  immediate  restoration  of 
railroad  credit  which  would  follow  the  placing  of  the 
roads  upon  a  substantial  paying  basis.  Whatever  re¬ 
straining  effects  the  contra  weight  of  the  great  war 
may  have  upon  the  otherwise  propitious  circum¬ 
stances,  this  weight  cannot  completely  bury  good 
results  to  follow  these  important  occurrences.” 


PHILADELPHIA  TRADE  CONDITIONS. 

There  has  been  a  noticeable  improvement  in  car 
supply  all  through  central  and  western  Pennsylvania, 
in  many  places  coming  up  to  nearly  if  not  quite 
100  per  cent  of  normal  conditions.  A  betterment  in 
this  line  has  been  noted  for  the  past  three  weeks, 
but  within  the  past  week  it  has  been  accelerated, 
and  for  the  time  being,  at  least,  this  worry  is  largely 
removed  from  the  minds  of  the  bituminous  oper¬ 
ators.  As  it  has  been  one  of  the  principal  factors 
in  retarding  business  the  improvement  cannot  be  too 
strongly  emphasized. 

Several  of  the  big  operators,  who  have  head¬ 
quarters  in  Philadelphia,  are  quite  frank  in  crediting 
the  Railroad  Administration  in  this  territory  for 
this  favorable  condition  of  things.  Since  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  centralized  control  and  appointed  new 
operating  heads  the  improvement  is  very  noticeable. 

The  question  of  labor  is,  however,  perplexing  the 
Pennsylvania  operators.  Universal  complaint  is 
heard  along  this  line.  Miners  are  being  taken  every 
day  in  the  draft,  and  their  place  is  most  difficult  to 
supply  under  existing  labor  conditions.  At  a  time 
when  demand  is  so  unusually  great,  labor  supply  is 
far  below  normal.  Operators  see  no  hope  for  im¬ 
provement. 

Indiana  County  operators  state  that  conditions 
are  so  bad  in  that  section  that  only  25  per  cent  of  a 
normal  force  is  working.  Not  only  is  the  supply 
short,  but  many  of  the  men  will  not  work  regularly 
for  a  full  week.  Miners  in  many  cases  report  in  the 
morning,  without  dinner  pails,  and  frequently  call  it 
a  day,  even  before  noon.  A  compulsory  labor  law 
for  Pennsylvania,  such  as  has  been  adopted  in  New 
Jersey  and  New  York,  is  very  much  needed. 

Most  of  the  companies  with  home  offices  here 
state  that  business  in  general  is  moving  along  on 
an  even  keel.  Few  are  after  new  business,  most 
having  their  hands  full  taking  care  of  old.  Orders 
from  the  U.  S.  Shipping  Board  are  taking  prefer¬ 
ence,  and  with  those  from  other  governmental 
activities  causing  heavy  demands,  most  companies 
can  only  supply  industries  in  the  first  preferential 
class. 

It  is  reported  that  the  U.  S.  Fuel  Commissioner  at 
Altoona,  will  shortly  call  upon  the  operators  of  cen¬ 
tral  Pennsylvania,  for  a  considerable  tonnage,  some 
stating  that  it  will  be  as  high  as  4,500  cars  a  week. 
If  this  goes  through  it  will  make  it  difficult  to  even 
handle  customers  in  Preference  List  No.  1. 

Anthracite  Demand  Continues  Good. 

Local  demand  for  anthracite  continues  good.  The 
announcement  of  the  local  Fuel  Administrator  last 
week  that  no  consumers  cancelling  coal  orders  can 
renew  same  with  other  dealers,  has  had  quite  an 
effect  in  clarifying  the  situation,  and  allowing  the 
retailer  who  takes  the  order  to  know  where  he  is  at. 
Transportation  has  greatly  improved,  though  as  in 
the  bituminous  field,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  com¬ 
plaint  as  to  labor  conditions.  However,  more  coal 
is  coming  to  Philadelphia  now,  and  the  anthracite 
trade  in  general  is  quiet,  yet  very  busy,  hard  at 
work  delivering  coal,  so  as  to  prevent,  if  possible 
a  recurrence  of  the  situation  last  year. 

The  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co.  is  one  of  the  big 
companies  which  is  trying  to  overcome  the  labor 
shortage.  President  E.  E.  Loomis,  of  the  company, 
states  that  a  strong  appeal  to  their  patriotism  is 
being  made  to  the  miners,  who  without  legitimate 
excuses  are  taking  days  and  part  days  off.  “Follow¬ 
ing  the  four-minute  man  idea,  we  are  having  good 
speakers  to  talk  to  our  people,  pointing  out  existing 
conditions  and  appealing  to  them  from  patriotic 
motives  to  co-operate  with  us  to  their  fullest  extent 
that  a  maximum  coal  output  may  be  attained.  At 
every  colliery  we  have  erected  giant  thermometers, 
which  show  the  tonnage  produced  by  that  colliery 
every  day,  as  compared  with  its  best  record,  and 
alongside  are  the  name  of  absentees  with  an  estimate 
of  what  the  tonnage  would  have  been  if  all  had  been 
on  the  job.  The  effect  has  been  surprisingly  good.” 

Wednesday  evening  conservative  Philadelphia  was 
surprised  to  learn  that  a  radical  innovation  is  to  be 
introduced  into  its  street  railroad  system,  the  stag¬ 
gered  skip-stop  plan,  which  after  a  conference  with 
street  railroad  officials  was  ordered  by  State  Fuel 
Administrator  William  Potter  that  afternoon.  It  is 
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loped  that  a  large  saving  in  coal  will  result.  The 
>lan  is  to  make  eight  stops  to  a  mile  in  the  business 
listrict,  six  in  the  residence,  and  four  in  sections 
hat  are  more  or  less  open  country.  All  stops  are 
o  be  plainly  marked.  No  date  has  been  set  to  put 
he  new  system  into  operation,  but  Mr.  Potter  is 
jrging  that  arrangements  be  made  as  soon  as 
jossible. 

Along  the  line  of  further  coal  conservation  it  is 
I  jrged  that  the  Public  Schools  take  part  of  their 
summer  vacation  in  a  winter  vacation  next  year, 
ind  a  holiday  be  proclaimed  from  December  15  to 
fanuary  15. 


Situation  at  Cincinnati. 

This  market  has  been  hitting  on  all  cylinders  this 
past  week  with  the  demand  far  in  excess  of  the 
supply.  Everyone’s  anxiety  to  get  under  cover,  par- 
ricularly  on  the  domestic  grades,  was  more  apparent 
:han  any  time  previous.  This  was  possibly  due  to 
the  rumor  that  practically  all  Kanawha  coal  was 
to  be  requisitioned  by  the  Government  for  Eastern 
shipment. 

The  empty  car  supply  on  the  coal  carrying  roads 
entering  Cincinnati  was  very  bad  last  week.  This 
aggravated  the  above  situation ;  and,  as  a  con¬ 
sequence  the  market  took  a  steadier  tone  and  every 
kind  of  coal  was  in  brisk  demand.  Several  of  the 
big  manufacturing  concerns,  who  were  well  stocked 
some  two  or  three  weeks  ago,  have  had  to  go  to 
their  stock  piles  due  to  failure  to  get  regular  ship¬ 
ments.  They  are,  therefore,  coming  out  into  the 
market  to  replenish  their  reserve  supply. 

With  the  Government,  commencing  June  20th, 
taking  all  Kanawha  coals  as  far  west  as  St.  Albans, 
W.  Va.,  the  situation  is  quite  serious,  in  view  of  the 
absence,  of  the  smokeless  grades.  In  the  apportion¬ 
ment  of  Anthracite  this  year,  Ohio  was  allotted  58 
per  cent  of  its  usual  quota.  This  will  affect  Cin¬ 
cinnati  very  little,  as  there  are  very  few  users  of 
Anthracite  in  this  vicinity. 

C.  R.  Hebble,  Fuel  Administrator  for  the  County 
of  Hamilton,  has  therefore  gone  to  Washington, 
D.  C.,  with  a  bunch  of  coal  figures  and  statistics 
showing  the  Fuel  Administration  just  exactly  how 
much  coal  the  County  of  Hamilton,  Ohio,  including 
Cincinnati,  needs  for  the  year  1918,  exactly  how 
much  they  have  already  received,  and  the  amount 
needed  to  make  up  the  quota  required  and  will 
endeavor  to  get  shipments  made  at  once  to  keep 
the  various  manufacturers  and  coal  dealers  off  the 
anxious  seat. 

Mayor  Galvin  has  figuratively  taken  the  bull  by 
the  horns  in  regard  to  the  coal  situation  for  the 
City  of  Cincinnati.  He  called  a  meeting  of  Council 
and  arranged  to  set  aside  the  sum  of  $150,000  to 
buy  the  City’s  requirements  of  coal  and  is  now  look¬ 
ing  for  the  coal.  Bids  for  contracts  have  been 
advertised  several  times  previous  to  this  but  very 
few  dealers  put  in  their  bids.  It  is  hoped  that 
sufficient  coal  can  be  secured  so  there  will  not  be  a 
repetition  of  last  year’s  troubles. 


Conditions  at  Buffalo 

While  it  cannot  be  said  that  conditions  in  any 
branch  of  the  local  coal  trade  have  changed  much  in 
the  last  week,  it  is  plain  that  the  operation  of  the 
zone  regulations  are  gradually  effecting  changes  that 
will  be  far-reaching  and  radical.  Some  sections  are 
congratulating  themselves  that  the  cutting  down,  or 
cutting  out,  of  the  supply  of  anthracite  to  certain 
other  sections  will  be  likely  to  help  them.  The 
reductions,  however,  will  stir  up  the  losers  to  an 
(effort  to  get  back  on  the  list  in  full  again.  As  yet 
the  rules  are  not  thoroughly  understood. 

The  bituminous  situation  is  much  the  same  as  it 
has  been  for  several  weeks.  Some  shippers  are 
finding  cars  a  little  more  plenty,  but  they  do  not 
expect  any  real  improvement  in  that  direction  now. 
As  a  rule,  the  consumer  of  bituminous  is  not  worry¬ 
ing  and  in  some  instances  shippers  are  finding  it 
hard  to  get  consumers  to  buy  more  than  is  needed 
now.  It  has  always  seemed  foolish  to  stock  up  in 
early  summer.  Prices  are  stable  and  they  may  even 
be  cheaper  before  winter,  so  the  reasoning  goes. 
Let  us  be  easy  while  we  can. 


The  complaints  of  labor  shortage  at  the  mines 
increase.  Men  are  actually  scarce,  but  the  worst  of 
it  is  that  when  there  are  cars  to  be  had  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  get  some  of  the  men  to  work  full  time. 
It  is  known  that  the  authorities  are  studying  the 
problem  of  regulating  hours  of  labor  at  the  mines, 
but  it  will  take  much  effort  to  bring  about  a  radical 
change.  All  members  of  the  trade  are  agreed  that 
it  is  going  to  be  necessary  if  proper  efficiency  is 
secured.  It  is  said  that  the  people  in  general  submit 
to  war  regulations,  so  why  should  not  labor  fall 
into  line  also? 

The  local  trade  is  complaining  of  a  cutting  down 
of  the  anthracite  supply.  It  is  not  much  more  than 
half  as  much  as  it  was  lately.  As  to  where  the  coal 
goes,  nobody  is  informed.  Some  say  that  it  must 
go  east.  The  idea  here  is  that  New  England  is  to 
be  supplied  anyhow,  whether  other  sections  get 
enough  or  not.  So  it  goes.  The  uncertainty  in¬ 
creases,  in  spite  of  the  general  effort  to  acquiesce 
in  the  state  of  things. 

In  the  lake  trade  the  movement  is  pretty  good. 
Shipping  agents  complain  of  scarcity,  but  they  are 
at  least  getting  as  much  as  other  branches  of  thq 
anthracite  trade  here.  The  amount  loaded  for  the 
week  was  104,500  net  tons,  clearances  being  69,400 
tons  to  Duluth  or  Superior,  consignee’s  option ; 
21,500  tons  for  Chicago;  7,900  tons  for  Sheboygan, 
and  5,700  tons  for  Fort  William. 

Rates  of  freight  are  firm  as  before,  48  cents  to 
Duluth  and  Fort  William,  50  cents  to  Sheboygan, 
and  60-65  cents  to  Chicago. 

Bituminous  prices  here,  based  on  present  freight 
rates,  are:  Thin  vein  Allegheny  Valley,  all  sizes, 
$4.65;  Pittsburgh  lump,  $4.45;  Pittsburgh  mine-run, 
$4.20 ;  Pittsburgh  slack,  $3.95 — all  f.  o.  b.  Buffalo. 


Conditions  at  Baltimore 


Liberal  Amount  of  Coal  Pouring  in  but  Much 
Complaint  Is  Heard  as  to  Poor 
Quality  Thereof. 

Baltimore,  June  12. — Events  of  interesting  char¬ 
acter  are  happening  in  the  coal  trade  of  this  section, 
both  bituminous  and  anthracite  handlers  being 
included.  With  the  bituminous  men  there  remains, 
for  the  time  being,  the  element  of  fairly  good  sup¬ 
ply  as  to  quantity,  but  too  large  a  proportion  of  coal 
that  is  far  from  good  as  to  quality.  The  hard  coal 
men  are  in  a  serious  tangle  largely  as  the  result  of 
a  movement  far  below  requirements  and  prospects 
hardly  less  promising  in  the  face  of  a  rush  of  orders 
that  is  unprecedented,  but  with  many  curious  twists. 

There  are  truly  many  complications  for  this  terrD 
tory  as  to  soft  coal  supply.  The  big  outstanding 
feature  is  that  there  is  now  a  liberal  amount  of  coal 
pouring  in  here.  Some  of  it  is  coal  that  has  been 
diverted  by  the  government  officials  after  leaving 
the  mines  for  various  reasons,  such  as  improper 
consignment  outside  of  zones,  improper  weight, 
wrongful  classification,  or  poor  quality  on  preferen¬ 
tial  movement;  and  some  is  directly  consigned  coal 
from  mines  to  consumer  here.  The  diverted  coal 
has  come  largely  to  the  tidewater  pool,  where  much 
of  it  has  suffered  the  fate  of  a  rejection. 

Coal  that  was  not  regarded  good  enough  by  ship¬ 
pers  here  for  certain  classes  of  their  customers  has 
in  some  cases  come  through  to  those  same  cus¬ 
tomers  on  consignments  made  by  the  district  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  fuel  administration  from  lists  sent 
to  him  by  the  Maryland  Fuel  Administrator  for 
preferential  shipment. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  talk  that  some  mines 
have  already  been  penalized  by  the  Government  of¬ 
ficials  for  loading  dirty  coal.  On  one  hand  officials 
are  apparently  endeavoring  to  stimulate  coal  de¬ 
liveries  and  are  sending  through  most  everything, 
while  on  the  other  still  other  officials  are  talking  of 
the  need  of  absolutely  clean  coal  and  acting  to  sup¬ 
press  the  output  of  the  other  kind.  It  is  learned 
unofficially  that  more  than  20  per  cent,  of  all  coal 
sent  through  to  the  Maryland  Fuel  Administration 
at  the  tidewater  pool  in  May  was  rejected. 

The  dirty  coal  is  causing  complications  for  the  job¬ 
bers,  or  purchasing  agents,  and  many  consumers  are 
making  hot  complaint  of  the  character  of  the  fuel 


supplied.  Some  of  the  coal  in  question  is  rejection 
coal  at  the  piers  here,  which  after  rejection  is 
turned  over  to  jobbers  for  disposal.  Because  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  necessary  to  explain  that  this  is  re¬ 
jected  coal  and  because  better  grade  coals  are  in 
fair  supply  just  at  present  at  the  same  Government 
prices,  some  little  difficulty  is  had  at  times  in  sales. 

The  hard  coal  situation  here  in  retail  lines  is  be¬ 
coming  tense.  Receipts  in  May  and  April  only 
totaled  about  130,000  tons,  leaving  several  hundred 
thousand  tons  still  on  the  books  of  coal  men  for 
future  delivery.  In  June  the  movement  here  is 
showing  evidence  of  a  further  decline  from  the 
amount  badly  needed,  and  already  some  of  the  coal 
dealers  are  refusing  to  book  more  orders,  as  they 
have  no  hope  of  making  even  two-thirds  deliveries 
before  the  cold  weather  period  comes.  At  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  coal  men  and  the  city  committee  of  the 
Maryland  Fuel  Administrator  here  the  situation 
was  discussed.  The  city  committee  members  said 
they  had  assurance  from  the  anthracite  committee 
that,  despite  the  fact  that  the  movement  here  at 
present  was  below  even  the  old  normal,  that  some 
arrangement  would  be  made  by  which  the  dealers 
would  get  their  allotment,  but  they  might  not  even 
know  the  mines  from  which  their  coal  camei 

At  present  the  situation  has  resolved  itself  into 
one  where  only  one  big  company  is  sending  any¬ 
thing  like  a  normal  amount  of  coal  here.  This  has 
meant  that  while  some  of  the  dealers  have  been  able 
to  keep  up  a  pretty  steady  delivery  to  customers,  a 
couple  even  having  hired  extra  trucks  to  make 
hauls,  that  others  had  gotten  little  or  no  coal  and 
had  seen  their  equipment  stand  idle  for  days.  The 
Fuel  Administrator’s  office  here  became  impressed 
with  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  and  efforts  are 
being  made  to  hurry  some  new  method  of  distribu¬ 
tion  that  will  more  equalize  the  situation.  Unless 
this  relief  comes  some  of  the  dealers  will  be  in  a 
bad  way,  and  particular  sections  will  see  hundreds 
of  consumers  with  no  coal  at  all  stored.  W.  H. 


Pittsburgh  Coal  Market. 


Better  Supply  of  Cars  with  Men  Putting  Forth 
Effort  to  Turn  Out  Coal. 

Pittsburgh,  June  12. — Conditions  in  the  coal 
trade  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  show  some  improve¬ 
ment  over  those  existing  a  week  ago.  This  is  grati¬ 
fying  news  to  the  trade,  and  tends  to  give  the  oper¬ 
ating  concerns  a  little  more  hope  that  they  can  get 
their  tonnage  for  the  year  up  to  the  standard  ere 
the  lake  shipping  season  is  over,  and  that  they  can 
at  least  equal  last  year’s  tonnage  when  the  final 
shipments  of  the  year  are  made. 

Car  supply  continues  to  improve,  there  were  more 
cars  at  hand  this  week  than  last,  and  as  the  supply 
then  had  been  better  than  the  week  before  the  mines 
are  meeting  with  a  distribution  this  week  that  puts 
the  management  in  much  better  hufnor. 

The  disturbing  factor  continues  to  be  the  labor 
one.  The  men  are  working  this  week  better  than 
they  were  last,  and  more  tonnage  is  being  gotten 
out.  But  there  is  a  reason.  This  is  the  second  week 
since  the  first  of  the  month  pay  and  the  men  are  out 
of  cash ;  hence  they  are  in  the  mines  getting  out 
coal  and  not  spending  their  surplus  coin  at  picnics 
and  in  celebrations.  Meetings  continue  to  be  held 
throughout  the  district  in  an  effort  to  speed  up  the 
production  by  getting  the  men  to  work  more  days 
per  week.  The  latest  of  these  was  held  in  Burgetts- 
town  June  11,  when  800  miners  heard  a  naval 
speaker  who  had  been  sent  here  to  address  the 
miners  on  behalf  of  the  U.  S.  Shipping  Board,  and 
Capt.  J.  C.  Curran  of  the  British  Navy.  The 
miners  pledged  their  support  at  the  close  of  the 
addresses.  These  meetings  are  looked  upon  by  the 
operators  with  a  favorable  eye,  as  they  seem  to  be 
producing  the  result  desired,  that  of  getting  the 
men  into  the  mines  on  a  better  schedule  than 
existed  before  they  were  started. 

Free  coal  continues  to  be  non-existent,  and  it  al¬ 
most  is  impossible  to  get  tonnage  unless  it  has  been 
contracted  for. 

Florists  and  greenhouse  men  growing  winter 
vegetables  have  been  notified  by  the  local  Fuel  Ad- 
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ministrator’s  office  that  their  allotment  of  coal 
for  the  coming  winter  would  be  on  a  50  per  cent 
basis.  This  is  the  first  time  the  local  men  have  been 
informed  of  the  April  24  order  of  Dr.  Garfield. 

Estimated  coke  production  for  the  Connellsville 
field  for  the  week  ending  June  1  was  343,200,  which 
was  a  gain  of  approximately  3,000  tons  over  the 
previous  week.  Working  full  time  at  top  speed 
would  boost  this  tonnage  considerably,  but  the  men 
persistently  refuse  to  either  put  in  the  full  time  or 
speed  up  their  efforts  such  time  as  they  do  work. 
The  hope  of  increasing  the  number  of  men  em¬ 
ployed  at  the  ovens  is  almost  nil,  as  there  is  a  cer¬ 
tainty  that  large  numbers  of  men  will  be  taken  out 
of  the  region  when  the  next  call  for  men  under  the 
selective  service  law  is  made.  There  is  little  surplus 
stock  of  coke  on  hand,  although  furnaces  are  pretty 
well  supplied  and  have  their  needs  fully  covered, 
even  with  the  men  working  poorly  as  they  do. 

Petty  strikes  continue  in  some  of  the  outlying 
portions  of  the  field,  one  of  the  most  notable  of 
which  was  that  at  Bellaire,  Ohio,  the  latter  part  of 
last  week  and  the  early  part  of  the' present  week. 
Six  hundred  men  walked  out.  It  was  not  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  wages,  or  working  conditions,  but  was  sim¬ 
ply  that  the  majority  of  the  members,  who  were 
American,  wanted  the  union  100  per  cent  American, 
and  demanded  that  the  management  discharge  all 
the  men  who  were  not  American  citizens.  Refusal 
was  followed  by  the  walk  out.  In  consequence  a 
considerable  tonnage  was  lost  while  the  men 
were  out.  ,  - 

Pittsburgh  operating  concerns  shipping  to  the 
lakes  are  wondering  what  effect  the  change  in  Gar¬ 
field’s  order  about  lake  shipments  will  have  on  their 
shipments  later  in  the  year.  Originally  fixing  Sep¬ 
tember  15  as  the  last  day  for  shipping  coal  to  lower 
lake  ports  for  transshipment  via  boat,  the  date  was 
changed  to  October  1,  and  this  means  that  for  15 
days  more  the  coal  will  go  to  the  boats,  when  the 
operators  were  figuring  on  having  that  tonnage  to 
meet  their  line  trade.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
it  will  work  out  satisfactorily  in  the  long  run. 

E.  K.  R. 


The  Trade  at  Minneapolis-St.  Paul. 

Good  progress  is  being  made  on  soft  shipments  to 
the  docks  on  Lake  Superior,  indicating  that  effective 
work  is  being  done  at  the  lower  lake  ports  toward 
getting  a  sufficient  stock  started.  The  hard  coal 
showing  is  much  less  satisfactory,  showing  a  loss 
of  40  per  cent,  as  against  last  season  for  the  same 
time — and  last  season  was  slow  to  get  started.  This 
means  that  the  hard  coal  movement  is  very  much 
slower  than  last  season,  and  that  the  12  per  cent  re¬ 
duction  in  the  allotment  of  the  Northwest  will  be  too 
small  a  reduction  if  there  is  not  a  sharp  increase  in 
the  coming  weeks.  The  increase  in  soft  coal  seems 
to  be  around  50  per  cent  over  May  of  last  year — 
a  gain  which  will  be  a  big  relief  to  those  who  are 
wondering  how  the  Northwest  is  coming  out.  If 
such  proportion  continues  during  June,  July  and 
August,  the  showing  when  fall  opens  will  be  quite 
satisfactory,  and  the  trade  of  the  Northwest  will 
be  in  good  position  to  make  the  most  of  the  early 
buying  campaign. 

The  results  of  early-ordering  week  were  fairly 
satisfactory  on  the  whole.  It  was  a  case  of  booking 
orders  to  be  filled  later,  generally  about  a  month  or 
so  later  on.  Owing  to  the  uncertainties  of  the 
season’s  supply,  many  dealers  had  to  urge  consumers 
to  switch  their  wants  from  grades  of  coal  which 
are  likely  to  be  short  to  those  which  are  more  likely 
to  be  in  sufficient  supply.  The  indications  are  that 
there  will  be  a  considerable  changing  from  various 
sizes  of  hard  coal  to  different  grades  of  soft,  through 
uncertainty  about  getting  an  adequate  tonnage  of  the 
hard.  The  Fuel  Administrator  urged  that  all  those 
who  must  have  hard  coal,  place  orders  early  since 
the  deliveries  are  to  be  made  in  the  order  the 
purchases  are  filed.  This  had  a  tendency  to  urge 
early  buying  upon  those  who  are  eager  to  be  assured 
of  a  supply  of  the  grades  and  sizes  they  feel 
they  need. 

The  announcement  from  Washington  of  a  cut 
in  the  mine  cost  of  soft  coals  was  given  great 
publicity  locally, while  the  fact  that  the  freight  in¬ 


crease  will  absorb  a  good  portion  of  the  cut  was 
given  but  incidental  notice.  The  public  will  doubt¬ 
less  be  surprised  in  many  instances  to  learn  that 
the  reduction  is  but  part  of  the  amount  named,  of 
80  cents.  However,  there  will  be  some  reduction, 
which  will  be  encouraging  to  the  public,  at  least, 
until  there  has  been  an  announcement  upon  the 
question  of  revising  the  retail  margins.  Retailers 
are  confident  that  if  the  question  is  ever  heard  fairly 
on  its  merits,  there  will  be  an  increase  granted. 

G.  A.  W. 


The  Coal  Trade  at  Cleveland. 


Fixing  of  Government  Prices  on  Bunker  and 
Cargo  Coal  Brings  Tonnage  to 
Lake  Ports. 

Cleveland,  June  13. — The  coal  situation  here  was 
cleared  up  June  7,  by  the  announcement  of  the 
Government  prices  for  bunker  and  cargo  coal  at 
Lake  Erie  ports.  As  a  result  coal  is  coming  to  the 
lake  front  more  freely  and  the  movement  of  coal 
to  Canada  and  the  Northwest  is  getting  into  full 
swing. 

The  cargo  prices  have  been  fixed  by  the  U.  S. 
Fuel  Administration  at  the  maximum  Government 
price  at  the  mines  in  the  various  districts  plus  trans¬ 
portation  and  dumping  charges,  plus  15  cents  per 
ton  for  purchasing  commission  and  20  cents  per  ton 
for  handling.  The  dumping  charge  is  25  cents  a 
ton  when  handled  directly  into  the  hold  from  car 
dumpers,  and  75  cents  a  ton  when  delivered  by 
lighters. 

On  Monday  morning,  June  10,  three  days  after 
the  announcement  of  the  price,  loading  became 
heavier  than  at  any  previous  time  during  the  season. 
On  that  day  6,455  cars  arrived  at  the  lake-front  and 
3,300  cars  were  dumped.  Arrivals  are  especially 
heavy  after  the  week-end  and  the  surplus  is  worked 
off  during  the  week.  In  spite  of  the  increased  load¬ 
ing  of  coal,  cargo  space  is  still  plentiful,  and  many 
boats  continue  to  go  up  the  lakes  light.  The  move¬ 
ment,  however,  compares  favorably  with  Tuesday, 
June  4,  a  representative  day  of  last  week,  when 
5,719  cars  arrived  at  the  lake  ports  and  2,739  cars 
were  dumped.  • 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  coal  shipments  this  year, 
up  to  June  1,  were  larger  than  for  the  correspond¬ 
ing  period  of  last  year,  there  will  have  to  be  con¬ 
siderable  improvement  in  order  to  equal  the  season 
total  for  last  year.  Last  year  the  coal  movement 
started  late  and  increased  rapidly  during  May.  This 
year  the  movement  started  heavy  and  decreased 
during  the  latter  part  of  May. 

According  to  figures  of  the  Ore  &  Coal  Exchange, 
docks  between  Erie  and  Toledo  loaded  869,895  tons 
during  April,  and  3,031,087  tons  during  May,  1918, 
a  total  of  3,900,982  up  to  June  1,  1918;  against 
651,479  tons  for  April  and  2,428,118  tons  for  May, 
1917,  or  a  total  up  to  June  1,  1917,  of  3,079,597  tons. 
Thus  811,385  tons  more  were  handled  this  year  than 
last,  up  to  June  1. 

To  move  as  much  coal  as  last  season,  when  the 
boats  carried  26,502,620  tons,  the  docks  will  have 
to  dump  at  the  rate  of  3,800,000  tons  a  month  for 
the  rest  of  the  season,  including  November,  and  an 
earlier  clean-up  will  require  still  more  speed.  In 
November,  1917,  shipments  were  3,092,547  tons  and 
the  boats  loaded  646,883  tons  in  December. 

Now  that  the  Government  prices  have  been  fixed, 
the  outlining  of  the  season’s  work  should  be  a  sim¬ 
ple  matter.  So  far  the  boats  have  more  than  held 
up  their  end.  It  is  now  a  competition  between  the 
railroads  and  the  mines  as  to  which  are  going  to 
keep  the  other  waiting. 

The  sudden  diversion  of  coal  to  the  lake-front  as 
a  result  of  the  fixing  of  the  Government  price  on 
cargo  coal  has  brought  difficulties  to  the  Ohio  Fuel 
Administration  which  is  carrying  on  a  campaign 
urging  families  to  buy  their  coal  early,  according  to 
James  B.  Dugan,  chief  railroad  inspector  of  the 
Ohio  Public  Utilities  Commission.  For  this  reason 
Mr.  Dugan  says  that  he  is  going  to  continue  his 
fight  for  a  car  supply  for  the  wagon  mines,  with 
which  he  has  had  little  success  so  far. 


Already  Ohio  seems  to  be  feeling  the  effects  of 
the  tension  between  the  drain  of  coal  for  the  North¬ 
west  and  the  demand  at  home.  Last  year  the  power 
of  the  Federal  Fuel  Administration  in  this  district 
and  the  interests  of  the  operators  and  transportation 
companies  were  in  the  hands  of  one  man,  and  the 
plan  then  was  to  rush  the  coal  into  the  Northwest 
while  the  lake  traffic  was  open  and  then  to  supply 
local  needs  nearer  the  mines.  The  early  opening 
of  a  severe  winter  caught  the  local  dealers  without 
stocks  and  the  bulk  of  the  coal  on  the  tracks  con¬ 
signed  to  the  Northwest.  When  one  considers  that 
every'  piece  of  equipment  and  every  minute  of  time 
will  be  needed  to  get  the  normal  supply  of  coal  up 
the  lakes  before  the  ice  comes,  and  the  fact  that 
the  drain  on  Ohio  is  already  felt,  the  seriousness  of 
the  coal  situation  for  next  winter  is  at  once 
apparent. 


Johnstown  Trade  Report. 

Car  supply  balances  labor  in  the  Central  Penn¬ 
sylvania  field  for  the  first  time  in  many  months. 
There  are  individual  cases  where  cars  are  lacking, 
but  as  a  whole  the  field  is  in  better  shape  now  than 
since  last  fall.  Box  cars  are  still  being  used,  how¬ 
ever,  especially  for  the  shorter  hauls.  Operators 
declare  that  their  only  big  trouble  now  is  the  labor 
supply,  the  “lay  off”  evil  being  a  real  one.  The 
miners,  operators  say,  are  making  too  much  money— 
and  refuse  to  work. 

Intimation  that  all  coal  miners  of  draft  age  will 
be  placed  on  the  exempted  list  may  help  the  situa¬ 
tion,  some  say,  if  it  is  possible  to  have  a  record 
kept,  showing  how  each  man  “sticks  on  the  job" 
and  making  forfeiture  of  exemption  the  penalty  for 
slacking.  No  great  rush  to  the  mines  of  men  who 
wish  to  get  under  the  exemption  blanket  it  expected. 

The  miners,  union  officials  and  operators  in  central 
Pennsylvania  are  planning  to  stir  production  by  an 
appeal  to  patriotism  and  the  campaign,  will  be  in- 
agurated  today,  June  15.  Admiral  Bowles,  of  the 
British  Navy,  will  inaugurate  the  Cambria  county 
campaign,  speaking  at  Colver.  District  represent¬ 
atives  who  will  have  charge  of  the  campaign  at  the 
various  mines  are  as  follows :  Cambria  county, 
Rembrandt  Peale,  St.  Benedict’s;  William  Welsh, 
Nant-y-Glo;  Main  Line,  P.  R.  R.,  James  Feeley, 
Dunlo,  M.  J.  Bracken,  Gallitzin ;  Clearfield  and 
Center  counties,  Harry  Crago,  Phillipsburg  and 
H.  B.  Scott,  Phillipsburg;  No.  7  territory,  Clear¬ 
field  county,  Alex  McMullin  and  H.  B.  Swope,  Ma¬ 
dera  ;  Bedford  and  Huntingdon  counties,  Arthur 
Jones,  Six  Mile  Run;  J.  S.  Somerville,  Robertsdale; 
Indiana  county,  F.  S.  Fritchman  and  Peter  Ferrera, 
Indiana;  Territory  No.  5,  (Clearfield  and  Jefferson 
county)  B.  M.  Clark  and  John  Yusko,  Punxsutawney ; 
Territory  No.  8,  (Du  Bois  headquarters)  D.  C. 
Morgan,  Kittanning  and  E.  E.  Waite,  DuBois; 
Tioga  county  and  Ralston,  W.  F.  O’Donnel,  Morris 
Run,  and  Stanley  J.  Hudsinski,  Bloosburg;  Windber 
Branch,  P.  R.  R.  Supt  Simpson,  Berwind-White  C. 
M.  Co.  and  John  Lochrie,  Windber;  all  mines 
located  in  Du  Bois,  by  James  Clark,  J.  C.  Vaselv 
and  C.  G.  Richardson,  Du  Bois. 


Violation  of  Price  Charged. 

Before  U.  S.  District  Court  Judge  W.  H.  S. 
Thompson  in  Pittsburgh  a  motion  was  made  recently 
to  quash  indictments  against  certain  Pennsylvania 
operators  on  the  charge  of  violating  the  fuel  regula¬ 
tions,  in  charging  in  excess  of  the  prescribed  prices 
for  coal  at  the  mines.  The  action  is  asked  on  the 
ground  that  the  Lever  Act  is  unconstitutional  in  its 
provisions,  in  which  it  restricts  the  right  of  contract 
and  sale  by  the  coal  producer  which  is  held  to  be 
the  taking  away  property  rights  without  compensa¬ 
tion.  The  case  is  arousing  considerable  attention, 
for,  should  the  court  uphold  the  motion  to  quash,  it 
would  put  the  whole  fuel  price  fixing  up  in  the  air, 
and,  were  the  court’s  ruling  to  be  finally  upheld, 
leave  the  Fuel  Administration  without  any  ground 
on  which  to  base  its  action.  However,  the  court 
has  not  declared  it  unconstitutional,  and  it  remains 
to  be  seen  what  will  be  done  when  the  case  is  con¬ 
cluded. 
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Boston  Market  Review. 

Car  Supply  Catches  Up  with  Production  and  a  New  Phase  Confronts  Fuel  Administration — 
Mr.  Storrow  Insists  Upon  New  England’s  Due  Quota  of  Actual  Output. 


Recent  figures  on  car  service  show  an  appreciable 
improvement  in  all  the  mining  districts  and  espec¬ 
ially  in  central  Pennsylvania.  At  several  mines  in 
the  Altoona  section  empty  cars  were  carried  over 
and  there  is  every  prospect  that  the  problem  will 
shortly  become  one  of  labor,  rather  than  of  trans¬ 
portation.  How  to  keep  at  work  the  men  who  now 
take  one  to  three  holidays  every  week  will  require 
all  the  resource  at  the  command  of  the  fuel  author¬ 
ities.  The  New  England  railroads  are  not  only 
falling  far  short  of  their  usual  coal  receipts  from 
the  originating  lines  but  their  own  fuel  is  dropping 
behind  in  tonnage  at  an  alarming  rate.  Two  of  the 
three  larger  systems  are  making  constant  requisi¬ 
tions  on  arrivals  at  Boston  by  water,  this  tonnage 
being  taken  from  necessary  industries  which  will  be 
obliged  to  that  extent  to  postpone  taking  on  meagre 
supplies  for  the  future.  It  speaks  rather  unfavor¬ 
ably  for  the  system  of  distribution  put  into  effect  a 
month  ago  when  current  needs  of  class  A  are 
neglected  so  seriously  that  Tidewater  shippers  are 
called  upon  to  help  make  up  the  deficit  caused  by 
the  drastic  regulation  of  May  15. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  big  loss  in  tonnage  all-rail 
for  New  England  during  May  was  due  not  so  much 
to  the  volume  sent  to  New  York  for  bunkering  pur¬ 
poses  but  to  the  preferred  industries  of  the  Middle 
Atlantic  States  which  were  already  bountifully  sup¬ 
plied  for  the  present,  and  to  the  utilities,  etc.,  that 
normally  are  supplied  from  other  districts  which 
latterly  have  been  closed  to  any  market  north  of 
Philadelphia.  In  other  words,  by  the  stroke  of  a 
pen  New  England  was'not  only  deprived  of  an 
important  source  of  supply,  namely,  via  Shippens- 
burg,  but  the  region  assumed  to  be  most  dependable 
was  saddled  with  heavy  requisitions  which  should 
have  been  placed  elsewhere.  Unless  better  judg¬ 
ment  is  used  in  directing  the  flow  of  coal  than  has 
been  observed  the  past  month  the  assurances  previ¬ 
ously  made  in  behalf  of  New  England  will  be 
little  more  than  futile. 

The  end  of  the  Broad  Top  strike  was  a  favorable 
bit  of  news.  The  prospect  of  deliveries  from  this 
region  is  encouraging  to  a  large  number  of  small 
steam  users  with  whom  this  grade  is  a  favored 
fuel,  and  the  fact  that  shipments  are  now  re¬ 
sumed  will  tend  to  relieve  the  heavy  draft  that 
has  lately  been  made  on  the  South  Fork  section 
for  bunker  fuel.  Early  in  the  week  requisitions  for 
the  Shipping  Board  were  filed  with  several  of  the 
Broad  Top  mines  and  apparently  there  is  to  be  no 
let-up  in  the  tonnage  required  for  this  purpose. 

In  the  Somerset  and  Fairmont  districts  the  car 
situation  continues  very  serious,  but  even  there 
a  slight  improvement  is  noticed.  The  operators’ 
association  reports  fewer  mines  idle  for  several 
weeks,  and  gas  coal  in  particular  shows  a  gain  in 
production.  This  is  not  only  important  for  the 
steel  plants,  but  could  the  coal  reach  Baltimore 
for  trans-shipment  the  situation  of  a  large  number 
of  gas  companies  in  New  England  would  be  meas¬ 
urably  relieved.  If  the  new  sub-division  of  rail¬ 
road  responsibility  could  result  in  improved  car 
movement  then  there  is  a  rare  opportunity  for 
somebody  to  take  decisive  action  in  the  territory 
tributary  to  the  B.  &  0.  and  Western  Maryland. 
Where  cars  are  not  forthcoming  labor  has  every 
inducement  to  lag,  if  not  go  elsewhere.  The  hot 
weather  and  the  high  wages  paid  are  all  factors 
in  the  situation,  but  a  radical  railroad  direction 
would  be  bound  to  produce  better  results  than  are 
apparent  now.  The  panacea  of  operating  men  is 
to  send  the  coal  to  the  Baltimore  piers,  but  even 
though  it  means  a  waste  of  marine  transportation 
to  take  boats  away  from  Hampton  Roads  to  load 
them  at  Baltimore,  New  England  will  probably 
agree  for  the  purpose  of  getting  some  high  vola¬ 
tile  for  her  important  utilities. 

Pocahontas  and  New  River  for  New  England 
have  also  suffered  from  priorities  for  other  sections. 
The  smokeless  shippers  were  notified  to  make  up 


the  arrears  to  by-product  plants,  and  since  that 
action  was  taken  the  temporary  shortage  of  boats 
at  Hampton  Roads  was  seized  upon  to  divert  coal 
to  connecting  lines  as  well  as  to  line  points  in  Vir¬ 
ginia,  notwithstanding  the  New  England  “budget” 
is  materially  behind  program.  We  are  fast  drifting 
into  a  state  where  New  England  tonnage  will  meet 
with  detention  at  the  piers  and  a  consequent  loss 
of  coal  for  needs  of  first  importance.  The  extent 
to  which  Pocahontas  was  “permitted”  west  after 
being  “zoned”  east  to  Tidewater  is  now  being 
realized,  and  the  steady  flow  to  western  points  is 
said  to  be  even  greater  than  a  year  ago. 

The  new  distribution  program  is  proof  that  the 
fuel  authorities  have  awakened  to  the  serious  conse¬ 
quences  that  would  follow  closely  upon  the  previous 
instructions  to  disregard  all  consignments,  but  those 
known  to  be  on  the  Preference  No.  1  list.  The 
fact  that  most  steam-users  in  this  territory  had 
from  four  to  six  weeks’  supply  and  that  distribu¬ 
tion  inland  from  Tidewater  was  less  rigidly  re¬ 
stricted  were  all  that  saved  many  important  plants 
from  shutting  down.  The  plan  sent  to  fuel  admin¬ 
istrators  and  district  representatives  this  week  is 
intended  to  be  comprehensive  and  complete.  In 
brief  it  shifts  the  burden  of  arranging  for  an  equi¬ 
table  distribution  from  district  representatives  to 
state  administrators,  and  makes  the  latter  respon¬ 
sible  for  keeping  preferred  consumers  in  full  oper¬ 
ation.  The  district  representatives  on  the  other 
hand  are  answerable  in  the  first  place  for  the  due 
share  of  the  output  of  each  region  to  be  shipped 
to  each  state,  and  there  are  detailed  directions  put¬ 
ting  into  effect  a  card  index  by  which  both  the 
state  administrations  and  the  statistical  section  at 
Washington  are  to  be  kept  continuously  advised  as 
to  stocks  on  hand  and  weekly  receipts.  All  are 
to  co-operate  in  getting  coal  forward  for  necessary 
current  needs,  and  operators  are  directed  to  ship 
on  contracts  with  whomever  drawn,  the  coal,  how¬ 
ever,  to  be  subject  to  diversion  by  State  adminis¬ 
trators. 

Mr.  Storrow’s  presence  in  Washington  is  looked 
upon  by  the  trade  as  a  very  favorable  sign.  It 
is  expected  that  as  a  result  of  his  vigorous  repre¬ 
sentations  New  England  will  get  its  full  quota  of 
output  week  by  week  from  various  districts  and 
the  fact  that  the  New  England  Fuel  Administration 
is  organized  to  handle  all  the  detail  of  such  con¬ 
signments  as  may  be  sent  forward  in  Mr.  Stor¬ 
row’s  name  gives  consumers  in  this  territory  some 
real  encouragement.  A  hap-hazard  and  extravagant 
method  of  distribution  will  thereby  be  replaced  by 
a  well  considered  plan  administered  by  persons  on 
the  ground  and  competent  to  direct  the  flow  of 
coal.  It  is  clear  that  the  War  Industries  Board 
counted  upon  a  reasonable  plan  being  put  into  ef¬ 
fect,  although  it  was  probably  not  realized  how 
long  it  would  take  to  put  New  England’s  most 
necessary  requirements  on  a  par  with  those  of 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and  New  York.  How¬ 
ever,  New  England  is  capably  represented  in  Wash¬ 
ington  and  steam  users  here  may  rest  assured  every 
possible  effort  is  being  made  in  their  behalf. 

Anthracite  movement  both  all-rail  and  by  water 
is  considerably  affected.  All-rail  receipts  through 
the  five  gateways  have  fallen  off  materially  even  as 
compared  with  the  May  average,  and  barge  move¬ 
ment  has  very  much  slowed  down  on  account  of 
German  submarines.  The  port  of  Boston  has  been 
closed  in  the  aggregate  for  several  days  during  the 
last  fortnight  and  such  tows  as  proceed  do  so  under 
convoy  and  follow  the  in-shore  route.  This  is  going 
to  slow  up  materially  receipts  at  this  end.  It  is  hard 
to  see  how  the  increase  recently  awarded  New  Eng¬ 
land  on  paper  can  possibly  be  carried  out. 


Our  success  is  often  due  to  some  other  fellow’s 
failure. 

When  you  take  time  by  the  forelock,  be  sure  it’» 
your  own  time  you’re  taking. 


New  England  Trade  Notes. 

Among  those  who  addressed  the  Buffalo  conven¬ 
tion  informally  was  G.  Walter  Anderson,  of  the 
George  E.  Warren  Co.  Mr.  Anderson  is  in  close 
touch  with  the  trade  in  every  phase,  and  his  views 
always  command  attention. 

Those  who  follow  closely  the  day  to  day  move¬ 
ment  of  boats  have  lately  stated  that  the  loss  to 
New  England  by  reason  of  submarine  activity  has 
already  amounted  to  a  round  200,000  tons,  and  the 
figures  are  not  yet  made  up. 

Various  shippers  are  looking  forward  with  much 
interest  to  a  conference  called  by  Storrow  for  June 
18  at  which  questions  arising  from  recent  rulings 
as  to  selling  commission  will  be  discussed.  State 
administrators  have  jurisdiction  over  margins  on 
coal  discharged  within  their  states,  and  there  are 
bound  to  be  some  interesting  sidelights. 

Coal  men  on  the  Fuel  Administration  staff  are 
beginning  to  realize  the  mass  of  detail  that  will 
confront  them  when  the  new  distribution  plans  is 
under  way.  There  will  have  to  be  some  rapid  in¬ 
creases  in  clerical  assistance,  for  it  is  clear  that 
practically  every  shipment  both  by  rail  and  water 
will  have  to  be  scrutinized  if  anything  like  equitable 
distribution  is  to  be  managed. 

The  weekly  coal  luncheon  on  June  12  brought  out 
some  interesting  views  bearing  on  the  suggestion 
made  at  Buffalo  that  the  National  Coal  Jobbers’ 
Association  change  its  name  to  something  more 
dignified  and  with  “tone.”  The  term  “jobber”  was 
fastened  on  the  trade  by  Presidential  proclamation, 
but  it  is  doubtful  if  even  that  extreme  measure 
would  remove  the  designation  from  the  public  mind. 
However,  the  New  England  Wholesale  Coal  Asso¬ 
ciation  unanimously  approves  of  a  change. 


Coal  Companies  Ask  Reparation. 

Washington,  June  13. —  Six  western  Penn¬ 
sylvania  mining  companies  have  filed  complaints 
with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
against  the  Pittsburgh  &  West  Virginia  Railroad 
Co.,  alleging  favoritism  in  the  distribution  of  coal 
cars  and  asking  for  damages  aggregating  over 
$300,000. 

D.  L.  Newhill,  receiver  of  the  Pittsburgh  & 
Southwestern  Coal  Co.,  of  Greensburg,  Pa.,  asks 
$33,291;  the  Avelia  Coal  Co.  also  of  Greensburg, 
asks  $32,284,  the  Waverly  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  of 
Pittsburgh,  $60,773 ;  Duquesne  Coal-  &  Coke  Co.,  of 
Pittsburgh,  $113,109;  Meadow  Lands  Coal  Co.,  of 
Pittsburgh,  $67,657,  and  Pryor  Coal  Co.,  of  Greens¬ 
burg,  $5,705. 

The  complaints  set  forth  that  from  the  middle 
of  September,  1917,  until  March  22  of  this  year, 
the  railway  discriminated  in  favor  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Terminal  Railroad  &  Coal  Co.,  in  which 
it  is  alleged  to  hold  a  financial  interest. 


Sale  of  Coke  Screenings. 

The  development  of  a  market  for  coke  screenings, 
or  breeze,  is  proceeding  along  much  the  same  lines 
as  those  witnessed  in  the  anthracite  industry  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  century  or  more  ago.  Material  that  was  for¬ 
merly  thrown  away  now  finds  ready  sale  at  remuner¬ 
ative  figures. 

Commenting  on  this  phase  of  the  coke  trade,  the 
Connellsville  Courier  says : 

“The  trade  in  coke  screenings,  obtained  by  care¬ 
fully  treating  old  dumps,  has  been  increasing  steadily 
as  the  facilities  of  the  contractors  who  undertook 
this  work  have  increased.  At  the  same  time  the 
material  has  steadily  increased  in  market  value.  The 
first  offerings,  a  few  months  ago,  went  at  about  $4.00, 
but  as  high  as  $6.50  is  now  readily  obtained  for  the 
cleanest  and  best  material. 

“There  is  an  active  trade  also  in  coke  screenings 
and  coke  breeze  developed  in  regular  course  of 
manufacture  and  coke  operators  are  paying  more  at¬ 
tention  to  the  preparation  of  this  material  for  the 
market,  the  price  obtainable  being  in  ratio  to  the 
care  exercised  in  preparing  it.” 


Sometimes  the  man  who  is  out  for  the  dust  only 
succeeds  in  having  a  little  of  it  thrown  in  his  eyes. 
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A  Live-Wire  Retail  Association 

A  Few  of  the  Many  Things  the  New  York  State  Organization  Has  Accomplished  for  the 

Benefit  of  Its  Members. 


By  G.  W.  F.  Woodside,  Executive  Secretary, 

Many  of  the  retail  coal  merchants  throughout  New 
York  State  are  anxiously  wondering  where  they  are 
going  to  secure  the  tonnage  needed  to  fill  orders 
already  booked.  They  have  all  been  trying  to  make 
effective  the  request  of  the  Federal  Administration  to 
“buy  coal  early”  and  have,  consequently,  taken  or¬ 
ders  far  in  advance  of  their  shipments.  In  many 
instances  the  receipts  of  the  retailer  since  April,  have 
been  far  below  normal,  with  orders  on  hand  far  in 
excess  of  normal. 

In  some  instances  the  State  Association  has  been 
able  to  secure  relief  for  individual  dealers  but  as  a 
rule,  but  little  can  be  done  to  help  in  this  respect. 
The  association  has,  however,  both  alone  and  in  co¬ 
operation  with  other  agencies,  been  largely  instru¬ 
mental  in  securing  many  benefits  for  the  trade  in 
general. 

One  of  the  things  the  association  worked  for  per¬ 
sistently  was  the  appointment  of  a  man  on  Dr.  Gar¬ 
field’s  staff  who  knew  the  needs  of  the  retailer 
and  who  could  represent  him  and  those  needs. 
Success  crowned  these  efforts  in  the  appointment  of 
Samuel  B.  Crowell,  vice-president  of  the  George  B. 
Newton  Coal  Co.,  Philadelphia,  one  of  the  largest 
retail  companies  in  the  country,  and  the  trade  is  to 
be  congratulated  in  view  of  the  fact  that  no  better 
man  could  have  been  found,  since  he  is  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  retailer’s  conditions  and  needs. 

Eliminating  the  Snow  Birds. 

The  association  has  always  consistently  worked 
for  the  elimination  of  the  “snow-bird”  from  the  coal 
business  and  the  stopping  of  sale  of  coal  in  carload 
lots  to  factories,  etc.,  to  be  in  turn  resold  to  their 
employees.  At  last  these  methods  of  handling  coal 
have  been  placed  under  restrictions.  It  is  now  “up 
to”  the  various  county  administrators  to  pass  upon 
them,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  in  MOST  instances 
in  this  State  they  are  very  rightly  refusing  to  issue 
the  orders  permitting  it.  We  hope  and  expect  that 
it  will  only  be  a  question  of  a  short  time  until  the 
practice  is  entirely  eliminated. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  that  the  retailers  in 
New  York  State  faced  when  Dr.  Garfield  issued 
order  No.  7,  regulating  the  gross  margin— and,  con¬ 
sequently,  the  selling  price  of  coal — was  entirely 
their  own  fault,  due  to  lack  of  business  management 
and  failure  to  know  “costs,”  together  with  unbusi¬ 
nesslike  competition. 

The  New  York  State  Association  proceeded  to 
“take  the  bull  by  the  horns”  and  instituted  a  cam¬ 
paign  of  education  by  means  of  which  the  dealers 
of  the  State  were  taught  how  to  arrive  at  the  proper 
costs  involved  in  conducting  their  business  and  to 
properly  present  them  in  order  to  secure  the  needed 
relief.  Today  many  of  the  dealers  have  their  busi¬ 
ness  on  a  better  basis  than  ever  before  and  are 
securing  the  “just  and  reasonable  profit”  guaranteed 
them  under  the  Lever  Law.  And  this  entirely 
through  the  help  and  assistance  rendered  them  by 
the  association. 

Many  other  things  could  be  mentioned  that  has 
been  accomplished,  but  I  only  wish  to  name  one 
more. 

Mutual  Insurance  a  Success. 

When  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Law  became 
effective  in  this  State  three  years  ago,  making  com¬ 
pulsory  the  carrying  of  compensation  insurance  by 
all  coal  merchants,  the  State  Association  saw  an¬ 
other  opportunity  to  perform  a  real  service  to  the 
trade  throughout  the  State  and  organized  the  Coal 
Merchants’  Mutual  Insurance  Co.  The  motive  and 
plan  is  to  provide  ample  protection  to  the  retailer  at 
cost  and  to  do  all  possible  to  prevent  the  passage  of 
unfair  insurance  laws  that  would  work  to  their 
harm. 

The  overhead  expenses  are  much  lower  than  in 
any  stock  company.  None  of  the  officers  of  the  com¬ 
pany  receive  any  salary  excepting  the  General  Man- 


New  York  State  Coal  Merchants’  Association. 

ager,  and  no  commissions  are  paid  for  securing 
business,  which  is  solicited  by  correspondence  and 
through  the  association.  The  rates  charged  are  the 
legal  rates  established  by  the  Insurance  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  the  profits  and  savings  due  to  the  eco¬ 
nomic  method  followed  are  returned  to  the  policy¬ 
holders  in'  the  form  of  dividends.  In  addition  to 
this  service,  they  are  constantly  on  guard  and  have 
been  instrumental  in  preventing  the  passage  of  the 
many  bills  introduced  each  year,  the  passage  of  which 
would  mean  a  large  increase  in  rates  to  care  for  the 
added  compensation  asked  for. 

The  company  has  been  successful  since  the  start, 
and  has  thereby  rendered  a  real  service  to  the  retail 
coal  merchant.  Today  it  numbers  among  its  mem¬ 
bers  and  policy-holders  a  fair  proportion  of  the 
dealers  of  the  State— large  and  small— and  its  busi¬ 
ness  extends  from  New  York  to  Buffalo  and  in 
every  part  of  the  State.  In  war  times,  when  every 
one  is  striving  to  do  all  that  is  possible  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  Liberty  Bonds  and  helping  to  “Keep  the 
War  Chest  Full,”  it  has  done  a  real  patriotic 
service,  for  it  has  provided  a  way  for  the  retail  coal 
merchant  to  save  materially  on  the  cost  of  his  in¬ 
surance  and,  therefore,  have  that  much  more  money 
to  use  in  such  patriotic  expenditure  as  the  Govern¬ 
ment  may  desire. 

I  am  glad  to  state  that  we  have  had  the  hearty 
support  of  both  the  Federal  and  State  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
trations  in  the  work  done  by  the  association.  They 
are  heartily  in  sympathy  with  what  has  been,  and  is 
being,  done  by  the  New  York  State  Coal  Merchants’ 
Association,  and  they,  as  well  as  the  county  ad¬ 
ministrators,  urge  every  dealer  to  belong  to  it  and 
give  it  their  enthusiastic  support. 


Detroit  Retail  Margins  Cause  Dispute. 

A  controversy  has  arisen  between  H.  K.  Prudden, 
Michigan  Fuel  Administrator,  and  E.  B.  Whitcomb, 
chairman  of  the  Wayne  County  Fuel  Committee,  an 
outcome  of  a  dispute  as  to  the  retail  margin  to  be 
allowed  the  dealers  in  Detroit. 

Originally,  Mr.  Prudden  fixed  the  margin  at  $2.50. 
The  dealers,  supported  by  Mr.  Whitcomb,  maintained 
that  the  margin  was  inadequate  and  the  Wayne 
County  Committee  suggested  between  $2.50  and  $3 
as  a  fair  figure. 

Bickering  followed,  and  with  the  approval  of  the 
State  Administrator,  the  Coal  Committee  of  the 
Board  of  Commerce  of  Detroit  appointed  a  special 
committee  to  investigate  margins,  and  their  recom¬ 
mendation  was  a  margin  of  $3  on  bituminous  and 
$2.50  on  anthracite. 

Later,  Mr.  Prudden  ordered  a  flat  price  of  $7.15 
on  less  desirable  coal  and  $7.90  for  the  product  of 
better  mines.  These  prices  were  accepted  by  the 
Board  of  Commerce,  the  coal  dealers  and  the  Wayne 
County  Committee. 

Now  Mr.  Prudden  demands  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  Whitcomb,  while  the  Board  of  Commerce  of 
Detroit  is  standing  behind  the  latter.  Critics  are 
claiming  political  ambitions  on  both  sides.  The 
situation  is  being  watched  with  interest. 


Death  of  F.  T.  Akin. 

Francis  T.  Akin,  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  known 
business  men  of  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  died  last 
Wednesday  at  the  age  of  81.  The  coal  business  of 
F.  T.  Akin  &  Son  was  established  by  Mr.  Akin  in 
1850.  Later  the  firm  was  changed  to  John  H.  Perry 
&  Co.  In  1874,  F.  T.  Akin  and  S.  C.  Hart  formed 
a  partnership  under  the  name  of  Hart  &  Akin.  This 
firm  continued  until  the  death  of  Mr.  Hart  in  1894, 
when  the  name  was  changed  to  F.  T.  Akin  &  Co. 
In  May,  1916,  the  firm  bought  out  Denison  Brothers 
Co.,  and  the  firm  name  was  changed  to  the  Akin- 
Denison  Co. 


New  York  Will  Not  Shiver. 


Commissioner  Day  Claims  to  Have  Purchased 
Large  Tonnage  of  Anthracite. 

Considerable  mystery  surrounds  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  J.  C.  Day,  Commissioner  of  Markets  for 
New  York  City,  that  he  has  arranged  to  buy  at 
least  half  a  million  tons  of  anthracite,  to  be  put 
in  storage  this  summer  and  sold  to  the  public  next 
winter  at  cost  plus  the  cost  of  handling.  The 
Commissioner  informed  a  representative  of  this  pub¬ 
lication  that  the  statements  to  that  effect  appearing 
in  the  daily  papers  last  Tuesday  were  substantially 
correct,  but  declined  to  name  his  sources  of  sup¬ 
ply.  He  asserted  that  300,000  tons  of  domestic 
sizes  had  been  positively  arranged  for,  that  he  was 
on  the  verge  of  closing  a  deal  for  another  200,000 
tons,  and  that  negotiations  involving  an  additional 
300,000  tons  were  in  the  preliminary  stages. 

The  coal  already  purchased  is  to  come  from  what 
Mr.  Day  described  as  the  “Lehigh  Valley  or  Scran¬ 
ton  region.”  When  asked  whether  it  was  tonnage 
that  took  the  company  or  individual  price,  the  Com¬ 
missioner  appeared  puzzled  for  a  moment  and  then 
replied  that  he  was  to  pay  the  “Government  price.” 
Inquiries  as  to  financing,  storage,  etc.,  were  brushed 
aside  on  the  plea  that  the  details  had  not  been 
fully  arranged.  He  stated,  however,  that  his  plans 
were  to  be  carried  out  in  co-operation  with  the  re¬ 
tail  trade. 

Extended  inquiries  among  the  anthracite  produc¬ 
ing  interests  failed  to  reveal  the  probable  sources 
of  supply  for  Mr.  Day’s  project,  and  retail  dealers 
are  greatly  puzzled  to  account  for  his  success  in 
securing  tonnage  in  the  light  of  their  own  experi¬ 
ences. 


Tygarts  Valley  Operators  Meet. 

A  very  successful  meeting  of  the  Buckhannon- 
Tygarts  Valley  Coal  Producers’  Association  was 
held  last  week  at  Elkins,  W.  Va.,  many  members  at¬ 
tending  the  gathering  which  was  called  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  bringing  them  into  closer  relationship  and 
of  discussing  ways  and  means  of  increasing  produc¬ 
tion.  In  attendance  at  the  meeting  were:  A.  C. 
Davis,  of  Harding;  E.  Drennen,  general  manager  of 
the  West  Virginia  C.  &  C.  Co.;  R.  B.  Isner,  general 
sales  manager  of  the  same  company;  A.  Spates 
Brady.  J.  W.  Bischoff,  A.  F.  Martin,  J.  U.  Baker, 
C.  W.  Arbogast,  E.  H.  Arnold,  W.  H.  Green  and 
H.  B.  Martin,  all  of  Elkins ;  E.  D.  Baker,  A.  C. 
Minear,  J.  S.  Klinefelter,  D.  D.  Marple  and  J.  E. 
Shinn,  of  Buckhannon ;  J.  T.  Delaney,  of  Philippi; 
Joseph  Hoylman,  of  Coalton ;  W.  S.  Wilson,  of  Roar¬ 
ing  Creek  Junction;  Phil  Williams  and  J.  W.  Holt, 
of  Mabie. 


Central  West  Virginia  Operators  to  Meet. 

The  members  of  the  operators’  committee  of  the 
Central  West  Virginia  Coal  Operators’  Association 
have  been  asked  to  meet  by  Chairman  A.  C.  Beeson 
of  the  Four  States’  Coal  Co.,  to  formulate  plans  tc 
stimulate  interest  among  the  miners  so  as  to  increase 
the  efficiency  of  management  and  secure,  if  possible 
a  larger  production  with  available  man-power.  Ir. 
accordance  with  this  plan,  it  has  been  suggested  that 
meetings  be  held  at  Fairmont,  Clarksburg,  Elkins 
Morgantown  and  other  coal  centers  and  that  witl 
mine  foremen,  fire  bosses  and  other  officials  presen 
steps  be  taken  to  arduse  good  natured  rivalr; 
among  the  miners.  It  is  proposed  to  devise  som> 
plan,  in  a  word,  which  will  make  the  miner  so  in 
terested  in  his  individual  record  and  the  record  o 
his  mine  that  there  will  be  less  absentees,  especiall; 
on  days  when  the  car  supply  is  good. 

A  report  from  Terre  Haute  says  that  th 
market  for  Indiana  domestic  fuel  continues  to  b 
tremendous,  but  the  slowness  of  public  utilitie 
to  stock  screenings  is  interfering  with  marketin; 
prepared  sizes.  The  market  for  mine-run  con 
tinues  strong,  resulting  in  less  screening  bein 
done  than  ordinarily.  The  increase  in  freigb 
rates,  which  amounts  to  30  cents  a  ton  from  th 
Terre  Haute  district  to  Chicago,  has  stimulate 
the  demand  for  screenings  to  some  extent. 
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Practical  Advice  Concerning  New  York’s 
Coal  Problems. 

In  addressing  members  of  the  New  York  Building 
Managers  Association  at  their  dinner  at  the  Park 
\ venue  Hotel  Tuesday  night,  Harry  T.  Peters, 
Fuel  Conservator  of  New  York  State,  who  has  been 
nentioned  as  a  possible  successor  to  Albert  H. 
Wiggin,  former  Fuel  Administrator  for  the  State 
Df  New  York,  declared  that  this  city  faces  a  grave 
shortage  in  next  winter’s  coal  supply  which  can 
anly  be  alleviated  by  the  storage  of  next  winter’s 
coal  during  the  summer  months  and  by  extreme 
economy  exercised  in  its  use. 

Announcing  that  “Dr.  Garfield  estimates  a  short¬ 
age  of  between  60,000,000  and  80,000,000  tons  of 
coal  for  the  entire  country  next  winter,  and  with 
this  city  alone  using  65,000  tons  daily  and  with  40,- 
000  manufacturers  in  Greater  New  York,”  Mr.  Peters 
said  that  “some  conception  can  be  gained  of  the  job 
of  keeping  this  city’s  bunkers  supplied.” 

“Although  the  supply  of  anthracite  is  not  falling 
behind,  bituminous  coal  supply  has  dropped  30 
per  cent,  due  to  shortage  of  cars  and  labor  for 
loading  them,  but  not  due  to  insufficient  coal  being 
mined.”  Speaking  of  the  troubles  encountered  last 
winter,  Mr.  Peters  said  “New  York  City  uses  more 
coal  each  day  than  entire  New  England,  and  with 
900  to  1,200  cars  unloaded  every  day,  whereas,  I 
knew  the  requirements  of  the  city  called  for  2,200 
cars.  I  have  a  reason  for  preaching  for  a  reserve 
supply.”  He  said,  “This  city’s  normal  reserve  of 
coal  will  last  four  and  one-half  days,  while  Troy  has 
a  reserve  that  will,  last  one  year,  Boston  three 
months,  Buffalo  two  months.  In  December  last 
year  1,100  locomotives  were  built  in  America,  eleven 
of  which  stayed  here.  Last  year  most  of  the  coal 
for  New  England  came  through  New  York,  which 
all  tended  to  congest  shipping  and  made  worse  by  ice. 

“Coal  for  New  England  is  not  now  being  sent 
through  New  York,  more  locomotives  are  being  kept 
in  this  country.  This  city  is  negotiating  for  ice 
breakers  and  the  Government  has  inspectors  in 
every  mine  to  withhold  the  ‘fireproof’  coal  from 
being  inflicted  upon  us.”  Mr.  Peters  finished  by 
saying  “You  building  managers  are  giving  too  much 
for  nothing.  Tenants  do  not  need  a  temperature  of 
80  to  90  degrees.  Against  80,000,000  tons  of  bitum¬ 
inous  coal  used  in  this  country  every  year,  650,000,000 
tons  of  anthracite  are  consumed  yearly  and  with  a 
shortage  of  50,000,000  tons  of  bituminous  alone, 
greater  conservation  should  be  taught.” 

The  next  speaker,  Michael  F.  Burns,  president  of 
Burns  Bros.,  both  complimented  Mr.  Peters  on  his 
comprehensive  summary  of  the  coal  situation  and 
paid  high  tribute  to  present  Government  handling 
of  the  problem. 

Although  more  sanguine  of  the  future  coal  outlook 
in  his  hope  and  expectation  that  the  Eastern  sea¬ 
board  will  get  5,000,000  more  tons  this  year  than 
last,  of  which  New  York  will  get  its  proportionate 
share,  he  qualified  his  remarks  by  saying  “nothing 
could  be  worse,  no  matter  what  happens,  than  the 
conditions  which  prevailed  last  year.”  He  added 
that  “orders  have  already  been  placed  with  dealers 
throughout  the  country,  estimated  at  60,000,000  tons, 
and  in  this  city  to  an  extent  within  20  per  cent  of 
the  total  requirements  for  the  entire  year,  which 
will  take  eight  months  to  deliver ;  so  patience  is 
necessary,  as  most  people  want  all  their  coal  deliverd 
within  forty-eight  hours.” 

“Although  the  dealers  have  no  control  over  the 
situation,”  he  said,  “with  practical  men  now  in 
the  Administration,  I  am  hopeful  of  the  coal 
situation,”  basing  his  belief  on  the  fact  that  “prob¬ 
ably  no  coal  orders  had  been  placed  at  this  time  last 
year.”  Although  he  acknowledges  that  “there  is 
no  room  on  Manhattan  Island  for  storage  of  coal  to 
any  extent,”  he  advised  the  building  managers  to 
“keep  on  trying  to  get  coal  and  get  all  available.” 
In  concluding  he  said :  “With  the  Government 
taking  action  to  cut  out  the  Southern  States,  no 
shortage  of  anthracite  is  expected  in  this  city  next 
winter. 


The  fellow  who  runs  down  other  people  generally 
manages  to  save  a  few  words  to  sing  his  own  praise. 


Baltimore  News  Notes. 

The  Enterprise  Fuel  Co.  has  leased  a  four-story 
warehouse  near  its  present  big  yards  on  Oak  street 
to  care  for  its  growing  business. 

John  J.  Smyth,  chief  engineer  of  all  divisions  of 
the  Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  has  been  commissioned 
as  a  captain  in  the  Ordnance  Department. 

J.  Samet,  Inc.,  is  the  new  title  of  an  old  coal 
business,  under  papers  filed  by  John  and  Leon  Samet 
and  Elias  Greenhood.  The  capital  stock  is  $20,000. 

Despite  announcements  that  special  efforts  are 
being  made  to  halt  shipments  of  snow-bird  coal 
from  the  hard  coal  regions,  not  all  the  anthracite 
arriving  here  is  near  the  perfection  mark  as  yet. 

The  old  Louis  J.  Willinger  coal  yard,  in  the  north¬ 
eastern  part  of  this  city,  has  been  sold  to  Henry 
G.  Von  Heine  for  $27,500.  There  are  a  number  of 
buildings  on  the  property,  which  has  Pennsylvania 
RR.  connections. 

Coal  men  here  were  pleased  at  the  announcement 
of  the  appointment  of  Carl  Gray,  former  president 
of  the  Western  Maryland  Ry.,  as  Director  of  Opera¬ 
tions  of  the  Railroad  Administration.  Many  sent 
him  telegrams  of  congratulation. 

Anthracite  dealers  of  Baltimore,  at  a  meeting  in 
answer  to  an  appeal  by  the  Baltimore  Coal  Ex¬ 
change,  prepared  a  resolution  of  protest  against  any 
freight  increase  on  hard  coal  before  September  1. 
A  letter  was  sent  from  the  exchange  on  Monday  last 
to  John  E.  Lloyd,  representing  the  National  Coal 
Merchants’  Association  in  Washington  asking  that 
he  place  the  appeal  before  Dr.  Garfield  and  Mr. 
McAdoo,  Director  of  Railroads.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  to  put  50  cents  a  ton  on  coal  here  at  this 
time  of  unsettled  trade  would  work  great  hardships. 

The  move  for  boiler  efficiency  in  business  in  con¬ 
nection  with  coal  conservation  is  being  urged  here 
actively,  the  Merchants  &  Manufacturers’  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  Engineers’  Club  both  taking  up  the 
question.  Further  interest  was  added  by  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  appointment  of  A.  F.  Greaves 
Walker,  of  this  city,  as  chief  of  the  Federal  Division 
of  Manufacturing  Fuel.  He  is  vice-president  of  the 
American  Refractories  Co.,  here,  a  concern  which 
is  making  concentrated  food  for  soldiers,  such  as 
is  used  by  the  French  army  on  forward  line  work  or 
forced  marches  where  food  kitchens  cannot  keep 
behind  the  troops.  Mr.  Walker  is  to  have  a  large 
force  of  inspectors.  It  is  intimated  that  unless 
many  consumers  improve  their  fuel  burning  plants 
for  greater  economy  that  they  will  be  refused  coal 
entirely  until  changes  are  made. 

W.  H. 


Cleveland  Trade  Notes. 

On  account  of  the  reduced  supply  of  gas  and  the 
increase  in  population,  Cleveland’s  coal  requirements 
this  year  are  expected  to  reach  8,000,000  tons. 
Domestic  consumption  alone  is  expected  to  increase 
250,000  tons,  over  the  requirements  for  last  year. 

“Lightless  nights”  and  more  stringent  restrictions 
against  illuminated  advertising,  is  forecasted  by  C. 
F.  Mayer,  executive  secretary  of  the  Ohio  Fuel 
Administration,  who  states  that  he  has  reports  of 
many  cases  of  non-observance  of  the  order  against 
unnecessary  display  illuminations.  According  to 
Mr.  Mayer,  there  is  as  much  necessity  for  the  utmost 
fuel  economy  now  as  there  is  in  winter. 

People  of  Cleveland  are  being  warned  not  to  re¬ 
quire  the  various  good  grades  of  coal  to  which  they 
have  been  accustomed  in  former  years.  Practically 
all  fuel  is  off  the  local  market  except  soft  grades 
from  Ohio  and  western  Pennsylvania,  and  a  certain 
amount  of  coke.  Consumers  are  being  told  that 
unless  they  lay  in  these  stocks  they  run  a  chance  of 
going  without  fuel  altogether.  The  National  Fuel 
Administration  has  reduced  the  allotment  of  anthra¬ 
cite  coal  for  Ohio  42  per  cent,  so  that  less  than  half 
the  normal  supply  is  available. 

G.  W. 


Heavy  Lake  Ore  Movement. 

Buffalo,  June  13. — The  lake  vessel  owner  shook 
his  head  when  asked  about  the  coal  supply  for  load¬ 
ing  to  upper-lake  ports.  It  was  a  little  scant,  he 
said.  Nobody  at  the  lake  ports  quite  knew  what  the 
reason  was  and  it  might  be  plenty  again  every  day, 
but  at  present  it  was  only  moderate.  While  that 
state  of  things  lasted  the  fleet  would  have  to  stick 
to  ore  closely. 

But  the  movement  of  iron  ore  down  from  the 
upper  lakes  is  good.  The  vessel  owner,  who  hasi 
more  than  a  dozen  big  carriers  in  that  trade,  said 
that  he  expected  all  he  could  do  in  that  line  the 
season  through.  In  fact,  for  several  seasons  past 
the  vessels  have  not  been  able  to  carry  all  that  was 
contracted  and  the  rate  has  gone  up  right  along 
from  the  old  40  cents  of  the  period  of  moderate 
freights  to  $1  last  season,  with  some  liberal  pre¬ 
miums  from  the  shippers  who  were  too  badly  behind 
in  the  movement.  This  season  the  rate  is  $1  again 
from  the  head  of  Lake  Superior. 

One  difficulty  with  the  lake  situation  is  that  there 
is  little  grain  to  move.  Not  in  many  years  has  the 
amount  offering  been  so  small.  But  iron  ore  is  still 
the  controlling  freight  on  the  lakes,  as  it  has  been 
a  long  time  and  it  has  started  well.  With  a  late 
start,  Buffalo,  for  instance,  has  received  to  June  1st 
800,000  tons,  as  against  550,000  tons  to  the  same  date 
last  season,  and  is  getting  about  50,000  tons  a  week 
in  June.  With  a  good  late  grain  trade  the  lake  fleet 
cannot  fail  to  make  good  money,  as  it  usually  does. 


Losses  in  Transit. 

In  the  present  zeal  to  make  ever.y  car  bear  its 
maximum  tonnage  there  is  a  great  expense  com¬ 
ing  to  the  retail  coalman  from  loss  in  transit. 
Attention  has  been  called  to  the  desirable  high 
ends  on  coal  cars  of  the  Mexican  R.  R.,  which 
prevent  the  contents  from  spilling,  caused  by 
heavy  switching.  On  one  small  road  running 
into  New  England,  the  coal  dropping  off  the  cars 
at  some  of  the  long  junction  switches  makes  a 
big  attraction  for  women  and  children,  who  gather 
up  the  lumps,  and  this  all  comes  out  of  the  con¬ 
sumer,  for  if  this  loss  is  properly  added  to  the 
gross  margin  allowed  dealers  it  will  undoubtedly 
increase  the  selling  price.  In  all  large  businesses 
there  has  to  be  some  leeway  for  wear  and  tear, 
but  it  is  well  also  to  try  and  remedy  excessive 
causes,  if  it  can  be  easily  done. 

Whitwashing  the  tops  of  loads  on  open  cars 
was  at  one  time  offered  as  an  aid  to  the  detection 
of  thieving  in  transit,  but  the  cost  was  consid¬ 
ered  larger  than  it  was  worth  as  a  saver,  for  it 
only  made  friction  between  dealer  and  local 
freight  agent. 

If  a  retailer’s  wagon  or  auto  scattered  coal 
from  yard  to  destination,  someone  would  quickly 
call  the  offender  to  account,  but  coal  has  always 
been  considered  fourth  class  matter  by  railroad¬ 
ers  and  even  police  judges  will  usually  allow  a 
fuel  thief  another  chance.  But  now  that  the  roads 
are  Government  property,  perhaps  things  in  this 
respect  will  be  for  the  better  and  justice  will 
prevail.  S.  D.  L. 


Steam  Sizes  to  Be  Advanced? 

It  is  understood  that  one  of  the  largest  anthracite 
producing  companies  will  shortly  issue  a  notice  ad¬ 
vancing  the  price  of  all  steam  sizes  from  buckwheat 
No.  1  to  culm  25  cents  per  ton.  This  would  make 
the  price  of  the  white  ash  steam  grades  as  follows : 

Buckwheat  No.  1,  $3.40;  rice,  $2.90;  barley,  $2.40; 
boiler,  $2.65;  culm,  $1.25. 

Circulars  announcing  the  advances  have  already 
been  prepared,  it  is  stated,  and  will  probably  be  sent 
out  within  a  few  days.  In  all  probability  other 
producers  will  take  the  same  action. 


“Jobbers  Who  Are  in  Business  to  Stay,”  is  the 
heading  to  a  group  of  advertisements  carried  by 
Brother  Casey  in  the  American  Coal  Journal.”  He 
adds  :  “The  Fuel  Administration  disclaims  any  inten¬ 
tion  to  eliminate  legitimate  jobbers  from  the  coal 
business.  It  recognizes  their  importance  in  the  suc¬ 
cessful  conduct  of  the  trade.” 
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Dr.  Garfield  Sends  Message  to  Coal  Operators. 

Through  President  Wheelwright,  of  NationalCoal  Association,  He  Urges  That  They  Exert 

Themselves  to  the  Utmost  to  Increase  Production. 


Washington,  June  13. — Below  is  a  copy  of  a 
letter  written  by  Dr.  Garfield  to  J.  H.  Wheelwright, 
president  of  the  National  Coal  Association,  under 
date  of  June  8: 

“Dear  Mr.  Wheelwright: 

“Permit  me  to  offer  my  congratulations  upon 
your  election  .to  the  presidency  of  the  National  Coal 
Association,  and  to  express  to  the  Association, 
through  you,  my  appreciation  of  its  attitude  toward 
the  Fuel  Administration.  It  has  been  of  great 
assistance  to  be  able  to  turn  to  representatives  of 
the  bituminous  coal  industry  in  seeking  information 
necessary  to  wise  decisions  and  in  disseminating 
information  necessary  to  an  understanding  of  the 
Administration’s  orders. 

“I  beg  to  thank  you  also  for  the  copy  of  the 
resolutions  adopted  at  the  recent  Convention,  prom¬ 
ising  support  to  the  Fuel  Administration. 

“In  this  connection,  permit  me  to  call  your  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  condition  likely  to  confront  the  country 
another  winter.  The  survey  which  we  have  been 
making  of  fuel  requirements  for  the  coming  winter 
is  now  substantially  complete,  and  it  is  apparent 
that  the  requirements  are  far  in  excess  of  last  year  s 

production.  .  . 

“The  Railroad  and  the  Fuel  Administrations  are 
co-operating  to  the  fullest  extent  possible,  but  I 
hardly  need  point  out  to  you  that  no  degree  of  co¬ 
operation  between  Government  agencies  will  produce 
the  required  results,  unless  both  the  operators  and 
the  mine  workers  join  in  a  supreme  effort  to  increase 
the  production  of  coal. 

“In  the  face  of  the  task  confronting  the  nation  at 
the  present  lime,  no  interest  and  no  group  of  citizens 
will,  I  am  satisfied,  do  other  than  exert  itself  to  the 
utmost  to  aid  in  its  accomplishment.  It  is  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  Fuel  Administration  to  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  and  to  weigh  carefully  the  interests  of 
all  concerned,  from  the  producer  to  the  consumer. 
But  this,  too,  like  the  great  task  to  which  I  have 


referred,  will  yield  results  only  if  it  is  made  the 
common  concern  of  all. 

“May  I,  therefore,  appeal  to  the  operators  through 
your  Association  to  put  forth  every  effort  calculated 
to  increase  the  production  of  the  best  coal  their 
mines  afford,  to  make  sure  that  it  is  properly 
cleaned,  and  to  assist  in  its  distribution  by  'strict 
observance  of  the  regulations  adopted  by  the  Fuel 
Administration  governing  the  production  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  coal? 

“Very  sincerely  yours, 

“H.  A.  Garfield, 

“United  States  Fuel  Administrator.’’ 

Mr.  Wheelwright’s  Reply. 

Following  the  receipt  of  Dr.  Garfield  s  letter,  Mr. 
Wheelwright  caused  the  following  message,  ad¬ 
dressed  To  All  Members  of  the  National  Coal 
Association,  to  be  published  in  The  Daily  Digest 
over  his  signature : 

“Enclosed  with  this  issue  of  The  Daily  Digest 
you  will  find  a  facsimile  of  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
President  of  the  National  Coal  Association  by  the 
United  States  Fuel  Administrator,  Mr.  H.  A.  Gar¬ 
field.  A  copy  of  Mr.  Garfield’s  letter  is  being  sent 
out  by  the  National  Coal  Association  to  all  other 
operators  in  the  country,  so  far  as  we  have  been 
able  to  ascertain  their  names  and  addresses. 

“You  are  earnestly  requested  to  read  carefully  Mr. 
Garfield’s  letter,  and  to  respond  individually  to  the 
limit  of  your  ability  to  his  appeal.  This  is  a  direct 
plea  to  you  personally  by  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  for  your  maximum  endeavor  of  co-operation 
in  the  great  task  which  lies  ahead,  of  providing 
sufficient  coal  for  the  nation’s  needs. 

“Let  us  leave  nothing  whatever  undone  in  in¬ 
creasing  the  production  of  coal,  adopting  adequate 
measures  to  prepare  it  properly,  and  to  assist  in  its 
distribution  in  every  way  within  our  power.. 

“J.  H.  Wheelwright,  President.” 


Chicago  Retailers  Meet. 

Chicago,  June  13.— The  Chicago  Coal  Merchants’ 
Association  held  its  regular  semi-monthly  meeting 
Tuesday  afternoon  of  this  week.  The  attendance 
was  larger  than  in  a  long  time,  showing  that  the 
coal  dealers  of  the  city  realize  the  necessity  of  get¬ 
ting  together  in  times  like  the  present  to  discuss 
problems  of  mutual  interest.  The  attendance  at 
Tuesday’s  meeting  included  representatives  of  128 
Chicago  coal  firms. 

One  of  the  principal  things  up  for  discussion  was 
the  shortage  of  labor  for  yards  and  for  carrying  and 
wheeling  coal.  A  survey  of  the  situation  yielded  up, 
the  information  that  all  the  classes  of  labor  men¬ 
tioned  are  scarcer  now  than  ever  before. 

The  cost  and  systems  committee  will  have  the 
simplified  cost  accounting  forms  ready  and  in  the 
hands  of  the  dealers  some  time  within  the  next 
few  days. 

Director  General  McAdoo’s  order  No.  25,  regard¬ 
ing  the  collecting  of  freight  charges,  was  referred 
to  the  transportation  committee  for  consideration. 

New  members  admitted  into  the  association  Tues¬ 
day  were :  Stevens  Coal  Co.,  Edward  Hines  Lum¬ 
ber  Co.  (Park  Ridge  Branch),  Ogden  Coal  Co., 
Aberdeen  Coal  Co.,  and  the  Chicago  Fuel  Co. 


Philadelphia  Wants  Fuel  Administration. 

The  Philadelphia  Chamber  of  Commerce  is 
strongly  urging  that  the  National  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion,  which  proposes  to  leave  Washington,  be  sent 
to  Philadelphia.  Headquarters  of  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation  were  moved  there  a  few  days  ago, 
and  Philadelphia  has  been  able  to  take  care  of  the 
two  thousand  or  more  added  to  its  population  with¬ 
out  trouble.  It  is  felt  that  the  logical  home  of  the 
Fuel  Administration  is  to  be  found  in  Philadelphia, 
and  locally  a  vigorous  campaign  is  to  be  waged, 
with  this  end  in  view. 


Cincinnati  Trade  Notes. 

The  statement  given  out  by  General  Manager 
Stevens,  of  the  C.  &  O.  Ry.,  that  the  C.  &  O.  offices 
at  Cincinnati  would  be  moved  to  Richmond,  Va., 
effective  July  1st,  caused  quite  a  lot  of  noise  to  be 
made  by  the  local  trade  this  past  week.  R.  A. 
Colter,  president  of  the  Coal  Exchange,  wired  Fed¬ 
eral  Director  Stevens  at  Richmond,  Va.,  and  the 
Fuel  Administration  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  protest¬ 
ing  against  the  change.  The  Business  Men  s  Club, 
Merchant  and  Manufacturer’s  Association,,  various 
lumber  associations,  and  individual  companies,  took 
the  same  action.  The  C.  &  O.  offices  at  this  point 
are  made  up  of  an  embargo  office  under  F.  L.  Poin¬ 
dexter,  superintendent  of  freight  transportation,  and 
a  coal  and  coke  department  under  Thornton  Lewis, 
assistant  freight  traffic  manager.  These  offices 
proved  of  inestimable  value  last  winter  during  the 
severe  coal  shortage,  and  are  practically  indispens¬ 
able,  as  Cincinnati  becomes  more  and  more  the 
gateway  for  the  largest  coal  carrying  roads  that 
find  their  outlet  North  and  West  through  this  point. 
The  C.  &  O.  at  the  present  time  is  the  largest  coal 
carrying  road  entering  Cincinnati,  and  when  the 
fuel  situation  was  so  acute  last  winter  they  were 
called  upon  by  the  Government  to  divert  coal  to 
the  hard  pressed  and  did  so  and  made  prompt  de¬ 
liveries.  It  is  hoped  that  the  offices  will  not  be 
taken  away  and  put  at  the  other  end  of  the  line 
where  it  will  practically  be  isolated  from  Oincini 
nati. 

Castner,  Curran  &  Bullitt,  Inc.,  have  made  cpn- 
nections  with  mines  on  the  Big  Sandy  Division  of 
the  C.  &  O.  Ry. 

Ernest  Spreen,  of  the  Winifrede  Coal  Co.,  will 
leave  for  Camp  Sherman  June  24th. 

Fred.  Legg,  of  the  Logan  &  Kanawha  Coal  Co., 
spent  a  part  of  last  week  in  the  Kanawha  Field  look¬ 
ing  after  his  interests.  ' 


New  York  Trade  Notes. 

Frank  A.  Lawrence,  the  transportation  man,  has 
moved  into  a  new  office  on  the  sixth  floor  of  the 
Washington  Building. 

The  New  York  Coal  Trade  Golf  Association  will 
hold  a  one-day  tournament  June  19  at  the  Shacka- 
maxon  Country  Club,  Westfield,  N.  J. 

Weston  Dodson  &  Co.  will  move  their  office  next 
week  to  a  suite  of  rooms  on  the  fourth  floor  of  the 
Whitethall  Building,  overlooking  the  park. 

C.  W.  Proctor,  of  the  Calumet  Coal  Co.,  who  was 
run  down  and  painfully  injured  by  a  motorcycle 
about  ten  days  ago,  is  again  able  to  give  some  atten¬ 
tion  to  business  matters. 

While  making  arrangements  to  distribute  tonnage 
from  a  city-owned  coal  supply,  Commissioner  Day 
of  the  Department  of  Markets  is  quoted  as  saying 
a  good  word  for  the  retail  dealers.  He  states  that 
“they  are  not  procrastinating;  they  are  not  camou¬ 
flaging.  I  happen  to  know  that  they  are  doing  their 
best  to  get  coal  and  to  fill  their  orders.” 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  corporation  of 
Burns  Bros,  has  become  so  prominent  a  factor  in 
the  commercial  and  financial  world  that  items  rela¬ 
tive  to  its  successful  career  frequently  appear  in  the 
daily  papers.  M.  F.  Burns,  the  president  of  this 
company,  is  one  of  the  best  known  of  all  the  city 
trade,  and  the  favorable  references  to  his  enterprise 
are  noted  with  interest  by  his  many  friends. 

Secretary  Allen,  of  the  Wholesale  Coad  Trade 
Association,  wrote  another  letter  to  Dr.  Garfield  this 
week  urging  that  his  organization  be  permitted  to 
make  suggestions  as  to  the  appointment  of  a  suc¬ 
cessor  to  A.  H.  Wiggin,  who  resigned  as  State  Fuel 
Administrator  more  than  a  month  ago.  The  asso¬ 
ciation  wants  a  practical  coal  man  named  to  succeed 
Mr.  Wiggin,  and  has  offered  to  submit  a  list  of 
names  for  Dr.  Garfield’s  consideration. 

M.  A.  Hanna  &  Co.,  sales  agents  for  the  Susque¬ 
hanna  Collieries  Co.,  have  notified  their  customers 
in  the  local  trade  that,  by  reason  of  the  Anthracite 
Committee’s  orders  for  the  diversion  of  tonnage  to 
other  markets,  they  will  be  unable  to  make  any  de¬ 
liveries  of  domestic  coal  to  this  city  and  elsewhere 
in  New  York  State  until  further  notice.  It  is  pre¬ 
sumed  that  the  interruption  will  continue  only  dur¬ 
ing  June,  while  the  general  order  to  increase  New 
England  shipments  50  per  cent  is  in  effect. 

The  plant  and  domestic  retail  business  of  the 
Coney  Island  Coal  Co.,  of  which  Gavin  Rowe  is 
president  and  David  B.  Miller  secretary-treasurer, 
have  been  sold  to  John  H.  Hill,  of  the  Chase  Na¬ 
tional  Bank.  As  announced  in  this  column  two 
weeks  ago,  Mr.  Hill  has  also  purchased  the  yard  of 

D.  Braue  at  Coney  Island,  and  as  proprietor  of  these 
two  plants  he  is  now  an  important  factor  in  the  re¬ 
tail  trade  of  that  section. 

Dr.  Garfield  recently  sent  a  reassuring  message  to 
the  citizens  of  Brooklyn  through  one  of  the  papers 
of  that  borough,  stating  that  he  confidently  expected 
there  would  be  enough  anthracite  available  to  pre¬ 
vent  any  actual  suffering  next  winter,  providing  the 
public  will  co-operate  with  the  Fuel  Administration 
in  stopping  waste  and  using  coal  efficiently.  Many 
of  the  Brooklyn  dealers  do  not  share  his  optimism, 
as  they  are  not  making  the  hoped-for  headway  in 
filling  up  their  customers’  bins.  Labor  is  so  scarce 
that  there  is  some  difficulty  in  handling  the  limited 
tonnage  that  is  available,  and  an  effort  is  being 
made  by  some  of  the  retailers  to  import  drivers  and 
yardmen  from  Porto  Rico. 


Port  Johnston  resumes  work  to-day,  June  15, 
after  having  been  out  of  service  by  reason  of  fire 
since  March  9.  While  the  Lehigh  &  Wilkes-Barre 
Coal  Co.  has  been  enjoying  good  service  over  the 
Jersey  Central  wharves  at  Elizabethport,  the  man¬ 
agement  is,  of  course,  pleased  to  have  the  additional 
facilities  which  Port  Johnston  provides.  This,  it 
will  be  recalled,  is  a  large,  old  established  plant, 
named  after  one  of  the  former  presidents  of  the 
Jersey  Central,  John  Taylor  Johnston;  quite  a  man 
in  his  day. 
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New  Program  of  Bituminous  Distribution  Announced. 

It  Is  Based  on  Preference  Lists  Approved  by  War  Industries  Board. 

All  Consumers  Will  Be  Classified  and  Those  With  Lowest  Ratings  Will  Bear  Brunt  of  the  Coal  Shortage— Plan  Involves  Elaborate 

System  of  Daily  and  Weekly  Reports  from  Producers,  Distributors  and  Users. 


Washington,  June  13. — The  plan  of  bituminous 
distribution  worked  out  by  the  Fuel  Administration 
and  the  War  Industries  Board  has  been  made  public, 
together  with  instructions  for  carrying  it  into  effect. 
The  crux  of  the  entire  program  will  be  preference 
lists  for  the  guidance  of  State  Administrators  and 
District  Representatives  in  apportioning  the  tonnage 
under  their  control. 

The  War  Industries  Board  will  decide  what  con¬ 
sumers  shall  have  preference,  but  State  and  local 
administrators  will  be  called  upon  for  reports  and 
recommendations  in  compiling  the  lists.  It  is  stated 
in  this  connection  that,  in  order  to  insure  that  there 
shall  be  no  interference  with  the  country’s  war  pro¬ 
gram,  it  is  necessary,  in  view  of  the  threatened 
shortage,  to  recognize  that  certain  consumers  must 
have  preference  in  the  distribution  of  coal. 

Another  feature  of  the  program  is  an  elaborate 
system  of  daily  and  weekly  reports  by  District  Rep¬ 
resentatives,  State  Administrators,  operators,  job¬ 
bers,  retailers  and  consumers. 

The  program  of  distribution,  as  announced  by  the 
Fuel  Administration,  in  a  statement  addressed  to 
State  Fuel  Administrators  and  District  Representa¬ 
tives,  is  as  follows : 

State  Administrators’  Authority. 

1.  Subject  to  general  instructions  and  policies 
which  will  be  laid  down  from  time  to  time  by  the 
Distribution  Division  of  the  Fuel  Administration  at 
Washington,  the  State  Fuel  Administrators  will  have 
the  entire  responsibility  and  authority  for  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  coal  allotted  to  their  respective 
States.  The  general  instructions  and  policies  to  be 
laid  down  by  the  Distribution  Division  will  in  turn 
be  governed  by  instructions  issued  from  time  to  time 
by  the  War  Industries  Board. 

2.  The  system  of  reports,  sections  22  to  29  inclu¬ 
sive,  is  designed  for  the  purpose  of  accumulating  and 
compiling  information  which  the  State  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministrators  and  the  Distribution  Division  at  Wash¬ 
ington  will  require  in  order  to  insure  proper  regu¬ 
lation  of  coal  distribution  during  the  coming  year. 

The  Threatened  Shortage 

3.  From  present  estimates  of  the  country’s  coal 
requirements  it  seems  evident  that  sufficient  coal 
will  not  be  transported  to  all  parts  of  the  country 
to  satisfy  the  needs  of  all  consumers.  Consequent¬ 
ly,  in  order  to  insure  that  there  shall  be  no  inter¬ 
ference  with  the  country’s  war  program,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary,  in  view  of  the  threatened  shortage,  to  recog¬ 
nize  that  certain  consumers  must  have  preference 
in  the  distribution  of  coal.  The  War  Industries 
Board  will  decide  what  consumers  shall  have  this 
preference;  but  the  Fuel  Administration  at  Wash¬ 
ington  has  been  asked  to  assist  in  the  compilation  of 
complete  Preference  Lists  by  obtaining  reports  and 
recommendations  from  the  State  and  Local  Adminis¬ 
trators. 

Classifications  of  Consumers 

4.  These  Preference  Lisvs  will  be  the  crux  of  the 
entire  coal  distribution  plan.  To  facilitate  assembling 
these  lists  all  consumers  of  coal,  except  domestic 
consumers,  will  be  recorded  under  the  following 
classifications : 

(a)  Railroads. 

(b)  Army  and  Navy,  together  with  other  De¬ 
partments  of  the  Federal  Government. 

(c)  State  and  County  Departments  and  Institu¬ 
tions. 

(d)  Public  utilities. 

(e)  Retail  dealers. 

(f)  Manufacturing  plants  on  War  Industries 
Board’s  Preference  List. 

(g)  Manufacturing  plants  not  on  War  Industries 
Board’s  Preference  List. 

(h)  Jobbers. 

(i)  Lake. 

(j)  Tidewater. 


Classes  (a),  (b),  (c),  (d),  (e)  and  (f)  will  then 
comprise  the  Preference  Lists  and  preference  in  coal 
shipments  will  be  given  to  all  consumers  within 
these  classes  in  accordance  with  instructions  which 
the  War  Industries  Board  will  issue  from  time  to 
time. 

5.  All  coal  originally  classified  under  (h),  (i) 
and  (j)  will  be  redistributed,  and  will  finally  be 
classified  under  some  one  of  the  other  classifications 
except  that  part  which  may  go  for  export  through 
tidewater,  or  to  Canada  through  the  lakes. 

6.  The  distribution  of  coal  to  consumers  in 
Classes  (a)  and  (b)  will  be  handled  from  Wash¬ 
ington.  Washington  will  also  supervise  shipments 
to  certain  plants  in  Classes  (d)  and  (f)  and  in  such 
cases  proper  notification  will  be  given  the  State 
Fuel  Administration  in  whose  State  the  plants  are 
located. 

Assembling  Preference  Lists 

7.  A  list  of  Class  (d)  consumers  in  his  State  will 
be  furnished  each  State  Fuel  Administrator  by  the 
Statistical  Section  of  the  United  States  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration  at  Washington,  of  which  Mr.  C.  E. 
Lesher  is  the  manager.  This  list  will  give  the  name, 
location  and  requirements  for  each  plant  by  counties. 
The  State  and  Local  Fuel  Administrators  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  check  these  lists  and  make  such  additions 
or  deductions  as  they  may  find  necessary  to  keep  the 
lists  complete  and  accurate.  They  shall  report  any 
such  additions  or  deductions  to  the  Statistical  Sec-  , 
tion. 

8.  A  list  of  Class  (e)  consumers  in  his  State  will 
also  be  furnished  each  State  Fuel  Administrator  by 
the  Statistical  Section,  which  list  will  show  for  each 
county  in  the  State  the  name  and  location  of  each 
coal  dealer  in  the  county,  together  with  the  1917 
tonnage  delivered  to  the  customers  of  each  dealer 
over  the  greater  part  of  the  eastern  territory  of  the 
country.  Some  State  Fuel  Administrators  have  al¬ 
ready  assembled  lists  of  anthracite  coal  dealers,  and, 
where  this  has  been  done,  the  Statistical  Section  will 
not  send  duplicate  lists.  The  State  and  Local  Fuel 
Administrators  will  check  all  Class  (e)  lists  in  the 
same  manner  as  Class  (d)  lists. 

Questionnaire  for  Manufacturers. 

9.  A  list  of  Class  (f)  consumers  will  be  as¬ 
sembled  at  once  in  the  following  manner :  The 
Statistical  Section  will  send  out  immediately  to  each 
manufacturing  plant  in  the  country  a  postal  card 
questionnaire,  in  duplicate — one  card  to  be  returned 
to  the  Statistical  Section  at  Washington  and  one 
to  the  State  Fuel  Administrator  in  whose  State  the 
plant  is  located.  Copy  of  this  questionnaire  is  at¬ 
tached  as  Form  E.  From  these  postal  cards  each 
State  Fuel  Administrator,  with  the  assistance  of 
Local  Fuel  Administrators,  will  assemble  the  lists 
of  Class  (f)  consumers  in  his  State  in  accordance 
with  a  suupplemental  letter  which  State  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministrators  will  recenve  covering  the  Preference 
List  program  in  greater  detail.  Copies  of  these 
Class  (f)  lists  shall  be  sent  by  State  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministrators  to  the  Director  State  Distribution  at 
Washington  daily  until  completely  assembled. 

10.  The  Distribution  Division  at  Washington  will 
supply  each  District  Representative  with  a  complete 
list  of  Class  (f)  consumers  for  each  State  included 
in  the  District  Representative’s  shipping  zone,  in 
conformance  with  the  lists  assembled  by  the  State 
Fuel  Administrators. 

Application  of  Preference  Lists 

11.  With  these  lists  to  guide  them,  State  and 
Local  Fuel  Administrators  and  District  Representa¬ 
tives  are  directed  to  give  their  attention  to  building 
up  proper  stocks  of  coal  for  all  consumers  in  the 
Preference  Classes  in  accordance  with  instructions 
issued  by  the  War  Industries  Board  from  time  to 
time,  which  instructions  will  be  communicated  to  the 


State  Fuel  Administrators  and  the  District  Repre¬ 
sentatives  by  the  Distribution  Division  at  Washing¬ 
ton. 

12.  The  weekly  reports  from  consumers  (see 
Forms  G  and  H  attached)  will  prove  of  great  as¬ 
sistance  in  accomplishing  this  result,  since  the  State 
and  Local  Fuel  Administrators,  by  watching  these 
reports,  will  be  able  to  direct  increased  shipments 
to  Preference  Class  consumers  who  are  not  making 
sufficient  gain  in  their  stocks  of  coal,  as  well  as  to 
check  shipments  to  those  consumers  under  any  class 
whose  stocks  are  accumulating  too  rapidly. 

Retail  Distribution 

13.  In  order  to  control  the  distribution  of  coal 
to  domestic  consumers  and  industrial  plants  by  re¬ 
tail  dealers,  and  wagon  mines,  they  will  be  required 
to  make  a  special  report  to  the  State  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
trator,  shown  attached  as  Form  H. 

Reports  from  Washington 

14.  In  addition  to  the  weekly  reports  received 
from  the  District  Representatives  and  the  consumers 
of  coal  within  his  State,  each  State  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
trator  will  receive  from  the  Statistical  Section,  at 
Washington,  a  weekly  report  showing  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  coal  in  the  various  producing  fields,  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  coal  in  his  own  State,  properly  classi¬ 
fied,  the  consumption  of  coal  in  his  own  State  and 
the  stocks  of  coal  on  hand.  In  this  report  the  totals 
will  be  shown  for  each  class  of  consumers. 

Assistance  of  Individual  Consumers 

15.  Under  this  plan  of  distribution  each  consumer 
should  arrange  for  shipments  from  the  same  source 
of  supply  as  last  year,  if  possible.  When  arrange¬ 
ments  of  this  kind  cannot  be  made,  due  to  inter¬ 
ference  by  the  zoning  plan  or  by  a  diversion  of  coal 
tonnage  for  war-program  requirements,  or  by  any 
other  cause,  the  consumer  should  make  every  effort 
to  form  some  new  connection  in  a  coal-producing 
district  from  which  a  coal  supply  is  available,  pre¬ 
ferably  under  a  contract  arrangement.  Coal  operators 
will  be  urged  to  make  these  new  contracts  with  the 
consumers  whenever  possible  in  order  to  reduce  to 
the  minimum  the  number  of  applications  for  assist¬ 
ance  to  the  State  and  Local  Fuel  Administrators. 

16.  When  called  upon  for  assistance  by  a  con¬ 
sumer  who  has  been  unable  to  make  arrangements 
for  his  coal  supply  the  State  Fuel  Administrator  is 
directed  to  communicate  with  a  District  Representa¬ 
tive — never  with  an  individual  coal  producer — who 
can  ship  to  the  consumer,  with  the  request  that,  if 
possible,  the  District  Representative  arrange  with 
one  of  his  operators  to  enter  into  a  contract  with 
the  consumer  for  the  amount  of  coal  he  requires. 
If  this  cannot  be  accomplished,  the  District  Repre¬ 
sentative  shall  direct  shipments  to  said  consumer  in 
accordance  with  requisitions  which  may  be  received 
from  the  State  Fuel  Administrator  from  time  to 
time,  provided  he  can  do  so  without  violating  the 
instructions  from  the  War  Industries  Board  which 
may  be  in  effect  at  the  time.  In  placing  these  re¬ 
quisitions,  the  State  Fuel  Administrator  will,  of 
course,  take  into  consideration  the  total  amount  of 
coal  which  the  State  can  expect  to  receive  from  the 
District  Representative  under  the  allotment  plan,  to 
be  announced  by  the  District  Division,  and  also 
whether  or  not  the  consumer  belongs  in  one  of  the 
preferred  classifications. 

Emergency  Diversions. 

17.  Whenever  a  District  Representative  is  un¬ 
able  to  fill  a  requisition  from  a  State  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
trator  he  shall  so  advise  the  State  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
trator,  giving  the  reason  for  his  inability.  In  such 
cases  the  State  Fuel  Administrator  shall  make  an 
effort  to  secure  the  coal  from  other  District  Repre¬ 
sentatives  who  can  ship  to  the  consumer,  and,  if  no 
one  of  the  District  Representatives  is  able  to  make 
the  shipment,  the  State  Fuel  Administrator  may,  in 
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an  emergency,  divert  coal  to  the  consumer  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  paragraph  25  of  the  section  of  the  dis¬ 
tribution  program  entitled  “Reports.”  If  no  emer¬ 
gency  exists  the  matter  should  be  referred  to  the 
Director  of  State  Distribution  at  Washington. 

Plans  for  Decentralization. 

18.  In  many  States  it  may  be  found  advantageous 

to  decentralize  the  State  Fuel  Administrator’s  work 
by  making  subdivisions  within  the  State,  which  sub¬ 
divisions  can  deal  directly  with  the  consumers,  the 
District  Representatives  and  Washington,  thereby 
preventing  a  congestion  of  the  work  in  the  State 
Fuel  Administrator’s  office.  Whenever  a  State  Fuel 
Administrator  thinks  that  such  subdivision  would  be 
advantageous  in  his  State,  he  should  take  the  matter 
up  with  the  Director  State  Distribution  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  .  -r, 

19.  As  used  herein,  the  expression  “District  Rep¬ 
resentative”  is  intended  to  include  the  manager  of 
shipments  from  the  docks  at  the  head  of  the  lakes, 
the  managers  of  all  tidewater  pools,  the  managers  of 
all  terminal  pools,  if  any,  and  the  committee  ap¬ 
pointed  to  supervise  the  distribution  of  anthracite 
coal. 

Simple,  But  Comprehensive  Reports. 

20.  The  reports  required  under  this  plan  are  short 
and  simple,  but  at  the  same  time  complete  and  com¬ 
prehensive,  and  the  interchange  of  the  information 
provided  therein  should  greatly  facilitate,  complete 
coordination  between  the  State  Fuel  Administrators 
and  the  District  Representatives.  The  successful  ac¬ 
complishment  of  the  war  program  depends  in  large 
measure  upon  the  proper  distribution  of  coal,  and,  in 
turn,  that  proper  distribution  will  depend  upon  the 
close  and  sympathetic  cooperation  between  the  State 
Fuel  Administrators  and  the  District  Representa¬ 
tives  In  putting  this  revised  distribution  program 
into  effect,  the  United  States  Fuel  Administration 
asks  for  your  energetic  and  enthusiastic  support. 

Reports. 

NOTE.— In  order  to  standardize  the  work  of  the 
Fuel  Administration  all  over  the  country,  and  in 
order  to  reduce”  to  the  minimum  the  number  of  re¬ 
ports  requested  from  coal  consumers,  coal  producers, 
jobbers  or  retailers,  or  from  any  member  or  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Fuel  Administration,  it  is  intended 
that  the  reports  set  out  below  shall  replace  and 
supersede  all  report  forms  now  being  used  in  con¬ 
nection  with  coal  distribution. 

Reports  from  Mine  Operators  to  District 
Representatives. 

21.  Mine  operators  shall  report,  each  day,  to  the 
District  Representatives  a  list  of  the  cars  shipped 
during  the  day,  giving  consignee  and  destination  of 
each  car.  Mine  operators  shall  also  furnish  such 
other  information  to  the  District  Representatives  as 
is  now  authorized,  relative  to  contracts  with  con¬ 
sumers,  coal  production,  car  supply,  etc. 

Report  from  District  Representatives. 

22  Each  District  Representative  shall  send  a 
weekly  report  to  each  State  Fuel  Administrator  into 
whose  territory  he  ships,  a  copy  going  to  the  Statisti¬ 
cal  Section  at  Washington  at  the  same  time.  This 
report  shall  show  the  number  of  cars  shipped  into 
each  State  during  the  preceding  week,  classified  as 
follows : 

(a)  Shipments  to  Railroads. 

(b)  Shipments  to  Army,  Navy  and  other  De- 
partments  of  the  Federal  Government. 

(c)  Shipments  to  State  and  County  Departments 
and  Institutions. 

(d)  Shipments  to  Public  Utilities. 

(e)  Shipments  to  Retail  Dealers. 

(f)  Shipments  to  Manufacturing  Plants  on  War 
Industries  Board  Preference  List. 

(g)  Shipments  to  Manufacturing  Plants  not  an 

Preference  Lis,t. 

(h)  Shipments  to  Jobbers. 

(i)  Shipments  to  Lake  Pools,  itemized. 

(j)  Shipments  to  Tidewater  Pools,  rtemized. 
NOTE.— These  letters  are  used  only  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  reference,  in  the  distribution  program  as 
herein  set  out,  and  should  not  be  confused  with  any 
other  reference  or  index  letters.  The  order  in  which 
the  above  classifications  are  set  out  has  .no  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  order  in  which  preference  will  be  ac¬ 
corded.  If  a  State  Fuel  Administrator  desires  these 


reports  to  show  shipments  into  each  of  several  sub¬ 
divisions  within  his  State  he  shall  take  the  matter 
up  with  the  Director  of  State  Distribution  at  Wash¬ 
ington.  As  it  is  extremely  desirable  that  all  jobbers 
should  give  the  mine  operators  direct  assignment 
for  all  coal  shipped  on  their  orders,  shipments  under 
classification  (h)  will  only  be  permitted  under  regu¬ 
lations  which  the  Distribution  Division  will  issue 
from  time  to  time. 

Report  from  Jobbers. 

23.  In  New  England  and  other  places,  where 
shipments  under  Class  (h)  may  be  permitted,  it 
will  be  necessary  for  jobbers  to  report  weekly  to 
the  State  Fuel  Administrator,  giving  a  statement, 
classified  in  accordance  with  paragraph  22,  of  the 
coal  which  they  distribute  during  the  preceding 
week.  Copies  of  these  reports  will  be  sent  to  the 
Statistical  Section  at  Washington. 

Reports  Covering  Reconsignments. 

24.  Any  mine  operator,  coal  jobber,  transporta¬ 
tion  company  or  other  person  or  firm  that  recon¬ 
signs  or  diverts  coal  shall  report  such  reconsign¬ 
ment  or  diversion  to  the  District  Representative 
in  whose  territory  the  coal  originated.  District 
Representatives  in  their  weekly  reports  to  State  Fuel 
Administrators  shall  show  what  reconsignments  or 
diversions  occurred  during  the  preceding  week  and 
correct  their  figures  accordingly.  In  all  cases  where 
a  jobber  makes  weekly  reports  to  State  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministrators  as  provided  in  the  preceding  section, 
he  shall  also  report  reconsignments  or  diversions 
to  the  State  Fuel  Administrators  as  well  as  to  the 
Statistical  Section  at  Washington  instead  of  to 
the  District  Representative. 

25.  State  Fuel  Administrators  may  make  diver¬ 
sions  of  coal  consigned  to  their  respective  States  in 
the  event  that  such  diversions  are  necessary  to.  re¬ 
lieve  emergencies,  but  in  no  event  shall  they  divert 
coal  consigned  to  consumers  whose  requirements 
are  under  direct  supervision  of  Washington,  except 
on  specific  authority  from  Washington.  In  all  cases 
of  diversion  by  a  State  Fuel  Administrator,  he  shall 
immediately  report  the  diversion  to  the  original  con¬ 
signee,  the  new  consignee,  and  the  District  Repre¬ 
sentative  in  whose  district  the  coal  originated,  giving 
in  each  case  car  number  and  initial  and  kind  of  coal. 
The  District  Representative  shall  transmit .  this  in¬ 
formation  to  the  shipper.  Local  Administrators, 
when  authorized  by  State  Administrators,  may  make 
diversion  of  coal  consigned  to  their  respective  terri¬ 
tories  under  the  same  conditions  and  restrictions  as 
above  noted.  In  such  cases  they  must  immediately 
report  to  the  State  Fuel  Administrator  the  same 
information  in  regard  to  the  diversion,  indicated 
above,  which  information  will  be  promptly  trans¬ 
mitted  by  the  State  Fuel  Administrator  to  all  parties 
affected.  In  making  diversions  State  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
trators  shall  at  all  times  respect  the  boundaries 
established  by  the  transportation  zone  system. 

Industrial  Preferential  List. . 

26.  Each  State  Fuel  Administrator,  with  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  his  Local  Fuel  Administrators,  is  hereby 
directed  to  compile  as  promptly  as  possible  a  list 
of  all  manufacturing  plants  which  are  entitled  to 
be  on  the  War  Industries  Board’s  Preference  List 
in  each  community  within  his  State.  See  supple¬ 
mental  letter  dated  June  3,  1918,  covering  the  Ti¬ 
erce  List  Program  in  greater  detail.  This  list  will 
be  compiled  from  returned'  postal-card  question¬ 
naires  sent  out  to  all  manufacturing  plants  by  the 
Statistical  Section  at  Washington.  This  postal-card 
questionnaire  is  attached  as  Form  E. 

27.  Copies  of  these  lists  as  assembled  are  to  be 
sent  forward  to  the  Director  of  State  Distribution 
at  Washington  each  day  and  as  rapidly  as  these  lists 
are  received  at  Washington  copies  will  be  made  for 
distribution  to  the  District  Representaives. 

Reports  from  Consumers. 

28.  Each  consumer  in  classes  (c)  to  (g)  inclu¬ 
sive,  is  required  to  make  a  weekly  report  in  dupli¬ 
cate  in  regard  to  his  coal  situation,  one  copy  going 
to  his  State  Fuel  Administrator,  and  one  copy  going 
to  the  Statistical  Section  of  the  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion  at  Washington.  This  report  will  show  the 
amount  of  coal  on  hand  at  the  first  of  each  week, 
the  receipts  during  the  week,  the  consumption  (or 


for  retail  dealers,  the  distribution)  during  the  week, 
the  amount  of  coal  on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  week, 
the  number  of  days’  supply  which  this  amount  of 
coal  on  hand  represents,  and  the  producing  district 
from  which  the  consumer  is  receiving  coal.  The 
blank  for  the  transmission  of  this  information  from 
Industries  and  Public  Utilities  is  attached  as  Form 
G,  and  from  retail  dealers  as  Form  H. 

The  postal  card  form  on  which  these  reports  will 
be  made  will  be  sent  in  quantiy  lots  direct  from  the 
Statistical  Section  at  Washington  to  the  consumer 
from  whom  reports  are  required.  In  putting  this 
plan  into  effect  the  Public  Utilities,  retail  dealers 
and  manufacturing  plants  consuming  over  500  tons 
per  annum  will  be  covered  first,  followed  later  by 
the  smaller  manufacturing  plants. 

Allotment  Between  States. 

29.  At  an  early  date  a  statement  will  be  .sent 
from  the  Fuel  Administration  at  Washington  to  each 
State  Fuel  Administrator  advising  of  his  bituminous 
and  anthracite  tonnage  allotments,  exclusive  of  ton¬ 
nage  required  for  classes  (a)  and  (b),  for  the  coal 
year  ending  March  31,  1919,  from  each  coal  produc¬ 
ing  district,  together  with  the  names  and  addresses 
of  the  District  Representatives  who  are  to  direct  the 
shipments.  A  similar  statement  will  also  be  sent 
by  the  Fuel  Administration  to  each  District  Repre¬ 
sentative  giving  the  tonnage  allotment  to  each  State 
within  his  shipping  zone,  together  with,  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  State  Fuel  Administrators  in 
..each  of  these  States. 


Meaning  of  “Current 

Requirements.,, 


Applied  to  Tonnage  Needed  to  Accumulate 
A  Reasonable  Reserve. 

The  important  question  of  what  constitutes  “cur¬ 
rent  requirements”  within  the  meaning  of  official 
orders  directing  coal  shipments  to  various  con¬ 
sumers,  was  settled  by  J.  D.  A.  Morrow,.  General 
Director  of  Distribution  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration, 
in  a  recent  letter  to  all  District  Representaives,  which 
also  announces  that  the  first  degree  of  preference 
must  be  given  to  railroads,  steamships  and  by¬ 
product  plants.  Mr.  Morrow’s  letter,  as  printed  in 
the  LJaily  JDigizst  of  the  National  Coal  Association,  is 
as  follows : 

“Judge  Edwin  B.  Parker,  Priorities  Commissioner, 
of  the  War  Industries  Board,  instructs  us  under 
date  of  May  20  to  observe  the  following  Preference 
rules  in  distributing  coal: 

“1.  Distribute  coal  in  amounts  sufficient  to  take 
care  of  current  requirements  of  all  consumers  on  the 
‘Preference  List.’  Current  requirements  mean  suffi¬ 
cient  coal  to  take  care  of  their  daily  consumption 
and  in  addition  thereto,  an  amount  necessary,  to 
build  up  the  reasonable  reserves  which  are  required 
to  insure  uninterrupted  operation.  The  reserves  re¬ 
quired  will  vary  with  the  distance  from  the  source 
of  supply  and  the  available  transportation  facilities. 

“2.  After  making  distribution  under  (1)  any  re¬ 
maining  coal  can  go  to  those  consumers  not  on  the 
Preference  List,  but  only  in  an  amount  necessary  for 
their  daily  consumption. 

“3.  After  making  distribution  under  (1)  and  (2) 
if  there  should  still  be  a  remaining  balance  of  coal 
it  shall  be  distributed  as  decided  by  the  State  and 
Local  Fuel  Administrator,  giving  preference  at  all 
times  to  the  storage  requirements  of  those  consum¬ 
ers  of  the  Preference  List. 

“4.  The  War  Industries  Board  will  from  time  to 
time  establish  degrees  of  preference  as  between  the 
consumers  on  the  original  preference  list.  The  first 
degree  of  preference  has  already  been  established 
and  will  include  railroad  fuel,  steamship  bunkers— 
exclusive  of  pleasure  craft — and  by-product  plants, 
and  you  are  instructed  to  see  that  shipments  go  for¬ 
ward  to  take  care  of  these  requirements  first. 

“The  State  Fuel  Administrator  will  keep  you  ad¬ 
vised  as  to  how  shipments  should  be  increased  or  de¬ 
creased  to  individual  consumers  in  order  to  comply 
with  the  above  instructions  from  the  War  Industries 
Board,  and  you  will  be  required,  to  see  that  your 
operators  make  shipments  accordingly.” 
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Baltimore  Dissatisfied  with  Anthracite  Allotment. 

Dealers  Fear  Their  Share  of  Ten  Per  Cent  Increase  in  Maryland  Quota  Will  Be  Inadequate 

in  View  of  Abnormal  Requirements. 


Baltimore,  June  13. — The  retail  coal  men  of  Balti¬ 
more  feel  that  there  is  real  trouble  ahead  for  do¬ 
mestic  consumers  in  this  territory  next  fall  and  win¬ 
ter,  and  have  decided  to  leave  no  stone  unturned  to 
bring  about  a  more  hopeful  state  of  affairs.  An  open 
forum  meeting  of  the  Baltimore  Coal  Exchange  was 
held  in  the  Southern  Hotel  here  last  week,  and  there 
was  some  very  frank  talk  about  the  big  business  on 
the  books,  the  poor  receipts  and  the  very  uncertain 
prospects  for  supply  even  up  to  the  Government  al¬ 
lotment,  which  is  claimed  to  be  inadequate.  It  seems 
more  than  likely  that  a  committee  of  local  coal  men, 
acting  with  the  city  committee  of  the  Maryland  Fuel 
Administrator,  will  shortly  submit  a  mass  of  facts  to 
Dr.  Garfield  to  convince  him  that  Baltimore  alone 
needs  practically  the  allotment  made  for  the  entire 
State  of  Maryland. 

Taking  the  allotment  first,  it  will  be  proved  that 
the  1916-17  consumption  basis  for  Baltimore,  which 
was  used  by  the  Anthracite  Committee,  is  unfair; 
first,  because  two  years  ago  there  was  75,000  tons  in 
yards  not  there  this  April;  second,  because  there  was 
25,000  in  home  bins  not  there  this  spring ;  third,  there 
were  then  4,000  vacant  houses  in  Baltimore  that  are 
now  occupied,  and  2,000  more  have  been  erected  and 
occupied  since ;  and,  fourth,  that  commercial  use  of 
hard  coal  has  been  vastly  extended,  including  six  big 
plants  now  burning  anthracite  in  connection  with 
Government  war  work. 

Leaving  out  the  war  work  industries,  which  it  was 
originally  figured  here  would  be  put  on  a  preferential 
delivery  list  outside  of  the  State  allotment,  it  is  felt 
that  from  175,000  to  200,000  tons  additional  are 
needed  here  above  the  1916-17  total.  The  Maryland 
Fuel  Administrator  asked  for  a  minimum  for  Balti¬ 
more  city  alone  of  832,921  tons,  and  was  awarded  for 
the  entire  State  of  Maryland  a  total  of  1,027,317  tons, 
a  ten  per  cent  increase  over  the  State  use  in  1916-17. 

City  Needs  a  Million  Tons. 

In  addition,  it  was  intimated  strongly  that  the  war 
industry  hard  coal  users  would  have  to  get  coal  from 
this  amount.  This  addition  would  require  fully 
1,000,000  tons  for  Baltimore  alone,  according  to  the 
figures  of  the  city  coal  committee,  and  would  cut  all 
of  Maryland  outside  of  Baltimore,  out  of  hard  coal. 
Many  parts  of  the  State  have  used  hard  coal,  and 
even  such  western  Maryland  cities  as  Cumberland, 
Frederick  and  Hagerstown,  which  have  been  soft 
coal  users  for  home  heating,  are  wailing  at  the  pros¬ 
pect.  It  is  claimed  that  hundreds  of  homes  have  re¬ 
cently  been  fitted  with  the  non-pipe  furnaces,  which 
must  use  anthracite. 

The  situation  at  present  is  that  Baltimore  will  still 
be  about  85,000  tons  short  of  estimated  requirements 
even  if  the  entire  93,428  tons  (ten  per  cent.)  increase 
for  the  State  is  diverted  to  this  city,  at  lowest  esti¬ 
mate,  and  even  if  the  hard  coal  burning  war  indus¬ 
tries.  receive  straight  preferential  treatment  outside 
of  the  State  allotment.  Somebody  is  sure  to  suffer 
unless  the  coal  men  can  persuade  Dr.  Garfield  to  in¬ 
crease  the  allotment  and  also  to  place  the  war  in¬ 
dustries  on  a  straight  list.  In  addition  something 
must  be  done — AND  DONE  QUICKLk  in  the 
matter  of  receipts  here. 

During  April  there  was  received  a  total  of  68,000 
tons  of  hard  coal  here,  and  during  May  receipts 
dropped  to  60,000.  On  that  basis  the  deliveries  would 
not  run  to  400,000  tons  before  the  first  of  October. 
Instead  of  two-thirds  of  all  coal  being  delivered  by 
fall,  therefore,  the  total  would  not  be  one-half  of 
requirements.  As  a  number  of  consumers  are  get¬ 
ting  two-thirds  or  better,  some  one  is  sure  to  be  left 
almost  out  in  the  cold. 

The  Committee  Cross  Questioned. 

The  Anthracite  Committee  was  recently  asked 
some  pertinent  questions  by  the  Baltimore  committee, 
about  as  follows : 

“How  is  Baltimore  to  be  assured  of  the  coal 
allotted?” 

“Will  the  operators  and  their  connections  in  Balti¬ 


more  be  instructed  to  deliver  the  same  amounts  as 
they  delivered  here  in  1916-17,  plus  ten  per  cent.,  or 
whatever  may  be  later  directed?” 

The  answer  to  this  was  that  it  had  not  been  de¬ 
cided,  but  that  the  committee  would  know  in  a  few 
days. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  Reading  and  the  Sus¬ 
quehanna  delivered  about  50  per  cent,  of  all  hard  coal 
here  in  1916-17  and  independents  the  balance.  The 
coal  men  here  are  particularly  anxious  about  the  last 
named  fifty  per  cent.  That  coal  is  not  coming 
through  and  the  other  big  concerns  cannot  be  nor¬ 
mally  expected  to  make  up  the  deficiency.  This  is  the 
principal  reason  apparently  why  April  and  May  have 
not  been  the  heavy  shipment  months  hoped  for. 

Zoning  System  Contemplated. 

“What  will  be  done  if  there  is  not  a  general  in¬ 
struction  to  ship  as  formerly  to  meet  needs  here?” 

To  this  question  it  was  intimated  that  some  dis¬ 
tricts  were  to  be  zoned— for  instance,  a  certain  large 
interest  was  to  be  cut  off  from  shipments  to  New 
York — and  that  some  way  would  be  found  to  see 
that  each  State  received  its  allotment.  It  was  figured 
that  there  would  be  a  substantial  increase  in  move¬ 
ment  as  soon  as  “certain  preferential  movement  to 
catch  an  opportune  moment  was  disposed  of.” 

The  question  of  the  Federal  power  to  cover  an 
enforced  delivery  of  the  allotment  has  been  discussed 
here,  and  the  action  in  the  Cumberland  region,  where 
an  American  Railway  Association  representative  has 
re-routed  thousands  of  cars  of  soft  coal  sent  from 
mines  for  other  purposes,  seems  to  be  a  full  answer 
to  anthracite  re-routing  possibilities. 

As  things  stand  now  the  coal  dealers  do  not  know 
whether  to  expect  an  allotment  basis  below  require¬ 
ments  or  a  larger  allotment  to  come  with  the  new 
appeal  to  Washington;  whether  to  figure  on  losing 
an  indefinite  amount  of  either  allotment  to  war  in¬ 
dustry  preferential  needs — which  are  likely  to  grow 
by  leaps  and  bounds,  incidentally — or  whether  they 
are  to  get  but  fifty  per  cent.,  seventy-five  per  cent,  or 
their  whole  allotment  before  winter  comes  again. 
Now  how  can  a  poor  coal  man  feel  happy  under  such 
conditions?  W.  H. 


Adding  the  Freight  Increase. 

Dealers  Should  Not  Make  Mistake  of  Tacking 
on  Exact  Amount. 

When  the  freight  rate  increase  goes  into  effect  on 
the  25th  of  this  month,  retail  dealers  should  guard 
against  a  mistake  which  is  all  too  common  among 
those  who  are  inclined  to  be  careless  in  their  business 
methods  or  who  have  not  made  a  careful  study  of 
cost  accounting. 

The  mistake  in  question  is  that  of  adding  to  their 
selling  price  the  exact  amount  of  an  increase  in  the 
wholesale  price,  that  is  to  say,  the  price  delivered  at 
their  place  of  business,  for  by  so  doing  they  failed  to 
preserve  the  proper  ratio  of  profit.  Assuming,  for 
example,  that  anthracite  costs  a  retailer  $7.50  per 
gross  ton  at  his  yard  and  that  his  gross  margin  is 
$2.50  per  gross  ton,  or  its  equivalent  on  a  net  ton 
basis.  In  that  case  his  margin  is  33  1-3  per  cent  of 
the  cost  price,  and,  of  course,  his  selling  price  would 
be  $10  per  ton.  Now  in  order  to  maintain  that  same 
ratio  when  the  new  freight  rates  go  into  effect, 
assuming  the  increase  to  be  50  cents  a  ton,  he  must 
add  to  his  selling  price  not  50  cents  but  66  cents. 

It  will  take  a  little  figuring  to  make  the  necessary 
calculations,  for  we  have  used  round  numbers, 
whereas  in  most  cases  the  actual  cost  price  is  an  odd 
number,  to  which  the  gross  margin  does  not  bear  the 
same  relation  as  is  indicated  in  the  foregoing  ex¬ 
ample.  But  the  principle  involved  should  be  kept 
firmly  in  mind,  and  moreover,  it  should  be  made 
clear  to  the  lo.cal  administrators,  who  in  some  cases 
are  not  practical  business  men  and  may  require  a 
little  educating  in  practical  cost  accounting  methods. 


Long  Island  Dealers  Meet. 

Association  Members  and  Guests  Hold  Lively 
Gathering  at  Sayville. 

The  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  Long  Island  Coal 
&  Building  Material  Dealers’  Association  was  held 
at  Sayville  on  Wednesday,  the  5th.  The  attendance 
exceeded  that  of  any  former  year,  about  100  being 
present,  including  officers  of  the  New  York  State 
Coal  Merchants’  Association  and  New  York  State 
Material  Dealers’  Association  and  invited  guests. 

After  partaking  of  a  sumptuous  shore  dinner,  with 
all  the  “fixin’s,”  the  business  of  the  meeting  was  taken 
up  and  the  following  program  followed : 

Address  of  welcome  by  President  Edward 
Schmidt,  Mineola,  followed  by  appointment  of 
nominating  committee.  H.  G.  Dewey,  Gloversville, 
N.  Y.,  then  addressed  the  gathering  on  “Need  of 
Associations.”  Mr.  Dewey  is  president  of  the  New 
York  State  Coal  Merchants’  Association,  and  follow¬ 
ing  his  words  Major  C.  B.  Staats,  Albany,  treasurer 
of  the  State  organization,  spoke. 

“Most  Ordinary  Things  in  the  Coal  Business,”  was 
the  subject  of  an  address  delivered  by  Frank  H. 
Beach,  Binghamton,  member  of  the  board  of  direc-. 
tors  of  the  State  association,  following  which  the 
audience  was  addressed  by  E.  Eugene  Hawkins,  Jr., 
Suffolk  County  Administrator.  Mr.  Hawkins  said 
that  Suffolk  has  asked  for  and  needs  200,040  tons,  an 
increase  over  1916  and  1917.  The  coal  is  not  coming 
in  as  fast  as  it  did  last  year,  and  it  is  Mr.  Hawkins’ 
opinion  that  the  coal  supply  during  the  coming  win¬ 
ter  will  be  far  less  than  it  was  last  winter. 

A  paper  on  trade  acceptances  was  read  by  Albert 
Moyer,  manager  of  sales,  Vulcanite  Portland  Cement 
Co. 

A  paper  on.  “Cement  Differential”  was  read  by  M. 
T.  Brannigan,  Utica,  president  of  the  New  York 
State  Builders’  Supply  Association. 

Thomas  Wright,  Rochester,  secretary  of  the 
builders’  association,  addressed  the  dealers  on  the 
subject  “Light  on  Lien  Law.”  Next  came  a  talk  on 
“Average  Costs,”  by  G.  W.  F.  Woodside,  Albany, 
executive  secretary  of  the  New  York  State  Associa¬ 
tion. 

“Benefits  of  the  Association”  was  the  subject  of  an 
address  by  F.  F.  Barrett,  Huntington,  member  of  the 
board  of  directors,  Long  Island  Association. 

In  the  course  of  Mr.  Barrett’s  remarks  he  sur¬ 
prised  President  Schmidt  and  Secretary  Pettit,  of  the 
Long  Island  Association,  by  presenting  the  former 
with  a  $100  Liberty  Bond  and  the  latter  with  a  splen¬ 
did  watch,  from  the  Association,  as  a  mark  of  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  persistent  and  efficient  work  done 
by  these  officers  for  the  Association. 

The  report  of  the  nominating  committee  recom¬ 
mended  the  re-election  of  the  retiring  officers  and 
was  unanimously  accepted,  and  the  following  officers 
re-elected :  President,  Edward  Schmidt,  Mineola ; 
secretary,  W.  R.  Pettit,  Huntington  Station;  treas¬ 
urer,  Garrett  Busch,  Hempstead. 

The  meeting  was  a  great  success,  and  all  were  en¬ 
thusiastic  in  their  pledges  to  support  the  efforts  of 
the  Administration  in  every  way  and  do  all  possible 
in  helping  to  win  the  war. 


State  Administrator  for  New  Mexico. 

Washington,  June  13. — The  appointment  of  John 
W.  Poe,  of  Roswell,  New  Mexico,  as  Federal  Fuel 
Administrator  for  that  State  was  announced  June 
4  by  United  States  Fuel  Administrator  Garfield,  with 
the  approval  of  President  Wilson. 

Mr.  Poe  is  president  of  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Roswell,  and  a  member  of  the  State  Tax  Com¬ 
mission.  The  vacancy  was  occasioned  by  the  death 
of  the  former  State  Administrator,  William  C.  Mc¬ 
Donald.  Mr.  Poe  has  accepted  the  appointment  and 
will  enter  upon  his  duties  at  once. 


Interests  identified  with  the  Monongahela  Traction 
Co.,  operating  interurban  trolley  lines  in  northern 
West  Virginia,  have  organized  the  Fairmont  By- 
Product  Co.  The  initial  plans  contemplate  the  build¬ 
ing  of  110  by-product  coke  ovens  in  that  part  of  the 
State. 
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G.  M.  Dexter,  President,  National  Coal  Jobbers’  Association 


George  Marshall  Dexter  was  born  in  Michigan, 
January  19,  1873,  and  lived  in  the  town  of  Three 
Rivers  until  about  30  years  ago,  when  he  moved  to 
Chicago.  About  23  years  ago  he  came  to  New  York 
and  entered  the  service  of  the  old  firm  of  Kelsey  & 
Loughlin,  then  prominent  retail  dealers  in  Brooklyn. 
W.  H.  Kelsey,  of  the  firm,  having  also  come  from 
Three  Rivers. 

Mr.  Dexter’s  next  move  was  in  1906,  when  he  be¬ 
came  manager  of  the  retail  coal  firm  of  Frost  Bros., 
also  located  in  Brooklyn.  In  1908  the  firm  of  Dexter 
&  Carpenter  was  organized  by  Mr.  Dexter  and  Will¬ 
iam  H.  Carpenter,  who  was  then  with  Pilling  & 
Crane,  to  conduct  a  general  wholesale  coal  business. 
The  house  has  continued  actively  in  the  business 


LABOR  SCARCE  IN  PHILADELPHIA. 

The  labor  question  is  becoming  more  and  more 
serious  to  the  owners  of  retail  yards.  One  large 
retailer  aptly  expressed  it  when  he  said,  with  him 
labor  was  more  of  a  problem  now  than  getting 
coal.  Even  when  he  has  coal  he  very  often  is  de¬ 
layed  in  delivery  on  account  of  the  lack  of  help. 
Wages  are  increasing  rapidly  due  to  the  attractions 
of  boom  salaries  at  nearby  ship  and  munition  plants 
and  as  a  consequence  many  yards  have  a  different 
complement  of  men  each  week.  Even  when  they 
are  able  to  procure  men  they  almost  have  to  be 
handled  with  gloves  to  retain  them  for  any  length 
of  time  at  all.  A  typical  experience  was  that  of  a 
prominent  West  Philadelphia  retailer.  Upon  coming 
to  his  office  in  the  morning  both  of  his  truck  chauf¬ 
feurs  failed  to  report.  After  scouring  his  section 
of  the  city  for  a  few  hours  he  found  a  man  who 
could  run  a  truck.  This  man  took  out  two  loads 
of  coal  to  a  cash  customer  and  collected  $40.  A 
short  time  later  the  retailer  was  notified  that  his 
truck  was  abandoned  on  the  street,  with  the  result 
that  he  not  only  had  no  one  to  make  deliveries  that 
day,  but  was  out  $40  besides. 

Back  the  Jobbers!  Join  the  Association. 


ever  since,  specializing  in  steam  coal  of  all  varieties. 

Mr.  Dexter’s  selection  as  president  of  the  National 
Coal  Jobbers’  Association  is  justly  considered  a 
great  mark  of  distinction,  the  organization  embrac¬ 
ing  so  many  enterprising,  brainy  coal  men,  and  the 
city  of  New  York,  too,  gains  particular  recognition, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  so  many  of  the  members  of 
the  organization  are  elsewhere  located. 

The  firm  of  Dexter  &  Carpenter  is  now  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  representative  houses  in  the  New 
York  trade  with  a  rapidly  increasing  line  of  business. 
Mr.  Dexter,  but  a  short  time  before  the  recent,  con¬ 
vention,  was  elected  president  of  the  New  York 
Wholesale  Coal  Trade  Association,  a  new  and  active 
organization. 


Reading’s  Bituminous  Shipments. 

Bituminous  coal  tonnage  of  the  Philadelphia  & 
Reading  Ry.  Co.  for  four  months,  1918  and  three 
vears  previous,  is  shown  as  follows,  in  gross  tons . 

Month  1915  1916  1917  1918 

January . 1,295,959  1,717,182  1,684,202  1,400,157 

February  ...1.137,983  1,696,357  1,327,151  1,362,702 

March  . 1,405,337  1,718,270.  1,790,199  1,940,911 

April  . 1,298,170  1,560,834  1,853,137  1,880,287 


Total  . 5,137,449  6,692,643  6,654,689  6,584,057 

Shipments  during  April  increased  27,150  tons,  or 
1.4  per  cent.,  compared  with  same  month  last  year, 
while  for  the  four  months  ended  April  30,  there 
was  a  decrease  of  70,632  tons,  or  1.0  per  cent. 

It  is  perhaps  generally  understood  that  no  bitumin¬ 
ous  tonnage  originates  on  the  lines  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  &  Reading  Ry.  The  figures  specified  above  em¬ 
brace  tonnage  received  from  connecting  lines  such 
as  the  New  York  Central,  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  Wes- 
ern  Maryland  and  the  Pennsylvania,  including  ton¬ 
nage  indirectly  received,  as  that  from  the  B.,  R.  &  P. 

Officials  of  the  U.  M.  W.  claim  that  they  have 
fully  90  per  cent,  of  the  authracite  workers  enrolled 
as  members  of  their  organization. 


Expect  Big  Attendance  at  Milwaukee  Meeting 
of  I.  &  W.  Association. 

Chicago,  June  13. — While  the  program  for  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  Retail 
Coal  Dealers’  Association,  to  be  held  in  Milwaukee 
June  26  and  27,  has  not  yet  been  completely  made 
up,  owing  to  delays  in  hearing  from  some  of  the 
prospective  speakers,  Secretary  I.  L.  Runyan  states 
that  already  there  are  enough  meaty  discussions  on 
the  bill  of  fare  to  guarantee  a  worth-while  session 
for  all  who  attend. 

Judging  frdm  the  interest  that  has  been  taken  by 
dealers  in  attending  their  various  county  meetings 
for  the  purpose  of  “getting  together”  with  the  fuel 
administrators,  the  attendance  at  the  Milwaukee 
meeting  will  be  a  large  one.  The  affair  is  described 
by  Secretary  Runyan  as  “not  a  convention,  but  a 
get-together,  strictly  business  affair.”  Dealers,  how¬ 
ever,  have  been  urged  to  bring  “friend  wife”  along, 
and  suitable  entertainment  has  been  promised  for 
her  especial  benefit. 

The  past  month  has  been  a  good  one  with  the 
association,  from  the  standpoint  of  new  member¬ 
ships,  the  following  having  come  in:  Transfer  Truck 
&  Team  Owners’  Corporation,  Kenosha,  Wis. ; 
Manlius  Grain  &  Coal  Co.,  Manlius,  Ill.;  DeKalb 
Coal  Co.,  DeKalb,  Ill.;  City  Coal  Yard,  Kewanee, 
Ill.;  E.  H.  Franzen,  Cloverdale,  Ill.;  Ed.  Conlin, 
Maple  Park,  Ill.;  Mertz  &  Mochel,  Downers  Grove, 
111;  W.  F.  Peterson,  DeWitt,  Ill.;  Badger  Fuel  & 
Supply  Co.,  Kenosha,  Wis.;  W.  J.  Durham  Lumber 
Co.,  Neenah,  Wis.;  Gretna  Gleaners’  Association, 
Wheaton,  Ill. ;  Brenner  &  Grebe  Fuel  &  Supply  Co., 
Kaulauna,  Wis.;  Public  Supply  Co.,  Dixon,  Ill:;  F. 
M  Madison,  Kilbourne,  Ill. ;  U.  S.  Swan,  Adell, 
Wis.;  Saeman  Zeigler  Co.,  Adell,  Wis.;  Farmers’ 
Mercantile  &  Supply  Co. ;  Elkhart  Lake,  Wis. ,  and 
Kreamer  Bros.,  Cedar  Grove,  Wis. 


PHILADELPHIA  DEALERS  IRRITATED. 

Local  retail  dealers  are  considerably  irritated,  if 
not  annoyed,  by  the  campaign  of  the  National  Fuel 
Administration,  urging  the  early  ordering  of  coal. 
Numerous  advertisements  such  as  “Order  your  coal 
now.  Prevent  heatless  days  next  winter.  Help  the 
government  clear  the  railroads  for  war  work,  and 
others  of  similar  import  appear  conspicuously  in 
railway  stations,  street  cars  and  newspapers.  In 
this  market  at  least  the  dealers  insist  that  there  is 
no  lack  of  orders  on  the  part  of  the  public,  it  being 
simply  a  question  of  getting  the  coal  to  deliver  at 
this  time.  Recently  a  news  article  from  Washing¬ 
ton,  doubtless  sent  out  by  the  Fuel  Administration 
for  country-wide  consumption  and  stating  that  a 
fuel  famine  was  imminent  unless  people  ordered 
their  coal,  only  served  to  further  upset  the  retailers 
trade.  The  dealers  have  no  doubt  that  in  some  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country  a  campaign  of  this  kind  is 
necessary,  as  they  learn  through  the  leading  trade 
papers  such  as  Saward’s,  that  in  some  sections  o 
the  country,  especially  in  the  Far  West,  there  is 
some  slackening  in  mining  operations  due.  to  the 
dearth  of  orders.  However,  this  is  information  that 
the  general  public  does  not  have  and  when  they  come 
up  against  this  general  appeal  of  the  government  to 
order  coal  they  act  as  though  the  dealer  was  not 
playing  fair  with  them.  It  is  felt  here  that  the 
Administration  might  use  a  little  better  judgment 
and  adjust  their  advertising  campaign  to  the  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country  most  in  need  of  this  urging  to 
enter  their  orders. 


Saward’s  Journal  Launched. 

The  Connellsville  Courier 

Frederick  W.  Saward,  son  of  the  late  F.  E. 
Saward,  founder  of  The  Coal  Trade  Journal,  to¬ 
gether  with  other  heirs  of  the  Saward  estate,  has 
established  a  new  coal  publication  to  be  known  as 
Saward’s  Journal.  The  editorial  staff  of  The  Coal 
Trade  Journal  has  been  enlisted  in  the  new  venture, 
which  gives  every  promise  of  becoming  a  conspicuous 
success. 


Jobbers!  It’s  up  to  you  to  do  your  bit.  Join  the 
National  Coal  Jobbers’  Association. 


June  15,  1918 


SAWARD’S  JOURNAL 
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Organizations  Will  Save  the  Day  for  the  Coal  Industry. 

All  May  Have  Confidence  in  the  Protection  Afforded  by  Three  Big  Associations 
Working  in  Co-operation  and  Aided  by  Trade  Press. 


The  coal  trade  of  the  United  States  is  today  pass¬ 
ing  through  the  most  critical  period  in  the  history 
of  the  industry.  In  all  phases  of  the  situation  there 
is  decided  uncertainty  as  to  what  the  future  has  in 
store,  and  even  the  most  able  and  experienced  men 
in  the  trade  are  unable  to  cite  precedents  upon 
which  to  base  a  hypothesis  with  any  degree  of  cer¬ 
tainty.  In  such  a  situation  as  now  prevails,  evolu¬ 
tionary,  and,  in  fact,  revolutionary,  developments  in 
one  industry  and  another  have  become  a  feature  of 
almost  daily  occurrence,  and  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  the  pioneers  in  national  association  move¬ 
ments  who  have  made  such  wonderful  progress  in 
the  formulation  of  substantial  organizations  have 
accomplished  perhaps  more  than  any  other  members 
of  the  trade,  a  work  that  is  sure  to  redound  to  the 
benefit  of  one  and  all  connected  with  the  coal  in¬ 
dustry. 

Surely  it  can  be  said  that  the  coal  trade  of  the 
United  States,  in  organizing  the  National  Coal  Asso¬ 
ciation,  National  Coal  Jobbers’  Association  and  the 
National  Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Association,  has 
provided  itself  with  three  substantial  fortresses  as  a 
protection  against  unwise  legislation  and  the  whims 
and  fantastic  ideas  borne  out  of  the  chaos  and  con¬ 
fusion  of  war-time  conditions,  prompted  and  urged 
by  unscrupulous  comment  in  the  daily  press  of  the 
country,  and  while  the  industry,  it  must  be  said,  to¬ 
day  finds  itself  in  the  mosf  peculiar  and  uncertain 
situation  in  its  history,  there  remains  the  feeling  of 
complete  confidence  in  the  trade. 

These  are  days  for  active  co-operation  as  a  pro¬ 
tection  against  the  adverse  developments  that  are 
bound  to  come  about,  in  the  future,  as  long  as  the 
war  continues.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  three 
associations  referred  to,  working  in  close  harmony 
upon  the  big  general  propositions  tnat  confront  the 
industry,  will  be  able  to  accomplish  manifold  advan¬ 
tages  for  all  branches  of  the  trade,  dealing  diplo¬ 
matically  with  problems  in  a  broad  and  general 
spirit,  and  working  in  close  co-operation  with  the 
authorities  that  have  in  hand  the  making  of  laws, 
educating  them  for  the  good  of  the  people  at  large 
so  as  not  only  to  protect  the  coal  trade  against  the 
fallacious  fancies  of  the  day  and  desire  for  drastic 
changes  from  the  present  or  former  status  of  affairs 
and  natural  healthy  business  progress,  but  also  to 
afford  to  the  coal-consuming  public  the  best  possible 
results  which  can  be  accomplished  under  the  harass¬ 
ing  conditions  of  the  day. 

So  far  as  the  coal  trade  is  concerned  and  the  diffi¬ 
culties  which  have  been  experienced  in  keeping  all 
satisfied  with  tonnage,  the  parable  presented  by  the 
anti-socialist  element  with  respect  to  the  fallacy 
of  demolishing  a  house  that  had  become  infested 
with  rats  in  order  to  cure  the  evil  is  applicable  to 
the  coal  industry,  for  despite  the  claims  and  accusa¬ 
tions  made  by  ignorant  critics  there  is  more  coal 
leaving  the  mines  today  than  at  any  previous  time 
in  the  history  of  the  coal  industry.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  but  two  factors  over  which  the  coal  operators 
have  absolutely  no  control  or  jurisdiction,  the  matter 
of  labor  shortage  and  inadequate  transportation 
facilities,  prevent  the  coal  tonnage  from  rising  to  far 
higher  figures. 

These  facts  must  be  impressed  upon  both  press 
and  public  alike.  What  offers  a  more  forceful  and 
effective  mouth-piece  for  the  doings  of  the  three 
big  trade  organizations  that  have  been  launched  than 
the  recognized  coal  trade  press  of  America?  Strange 
as  it  may  seem,  it  is,  nevertheless,  true  that  hun¬ 
dreds  upon  hundreds  of  retail  coal  dealers  who  have 
not  been  close  students  of  the  situation  have  been 
led  to  side  with  the  popular  ideas  that  have  been 
put  forth  in  the  daily  press  with  regard  to  the 
operators’  responsibility  for  the  strenuous  condi¬ 
tions  that  have  been  witnessed,  while  the  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  dealers  who  are  acquainted  with 
facts  to  the  contrary  owe  their  education  to  the 
material  that  has  been  placed  before  them  by  their 
favorite  coal  trade  publications. 

Surely  the  good  work  of  the  coal  trade  press 


should  be  continued.  It  deserves  the  unstinted  support 
of  the  coal  operators  of  the  country,  individually 
and  through  their  local  organizations?  What  could 
be. more  devoid  of  all  common  sense  than  to  hear  an 
operator  offer  as  an  excuse  for  not  advertising  these 
days  the  explanation  that  he  has  more  orders  than 
he  can  fill?  What  will  the  position  of  the  coal  in¬ 
dustry  be  if  the  coal  trade  press  is  not  encouraged 
by  the  necessary  support  and  co-operation  of  the 
coal  operators  themselves?  The  question  of  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  coal  trade  press  today  is  based  upon 
broad  and  liberal  motives  far  afield  from  the  propo¬ 
sition  of  immediate  sales  advantages,  as  anyone  who 
wants  to  see,  can  see. 

Cite  the  policy  of  the  English  razor  manufacturer 
who  is  using  full-page  advertising  space  on  this  side 
of  the  world,  though  his  entire  factory  facilities  are 
engaged  just  now  in  the  production  of  war-time  re¬ 
quirements,  and  the  coal  operator  of  America  has 
before  him  a  definite  example  of  industrial  diplomacy 
and  protection. 


Join  the  Association. 


Local  Wholesale  Trade  Has  One  Deserving 
of  Unanimous  Support. 

Members  of  the  New  York  wholesale  coal  trade 
not  already  enrolled  should  not  fail  to  give  favor¬ 
able  consideration  to  the  advantages  of  member¬ 
ship  in  the  organization  formed  last  fall  for  their 
benefit.  Under  the  presidency  of  George  M. 
Dexter,  and  with  Charles  S.  Allen  as  secretary, 
it  is  the  most  active  and  well  managed  wholesale 
association  that  the  trade  in  this  city  has  yet 
seen,  and  it  easily  ranks  as  one  of  the  best  local 
organizations  in  the  country. 

It  should  be  supported  as  an  organization  rep¬ 
resenting  the  mining  and  distributing  branches  of 
the  trade,  and  such  a  course  is  highly  desirable 
even  from  a  selfish  standpoint.  In  such  times  as 
the  present,  concerted  action  is  very  much  needed, 
and  the  Wholesale  Coal  Trade  Association  af¬ 
fords  the  means  for  securing  same. 

Among  the  other  advantages  are  (1)  the  Bul¬ 
letin,  privately  issued  to  members,  which  is  used 
as  a  medium  for  explaining  such  particularly 
knotty  problems  as  those  arising  in  connection 
with  priorities,  and  (2)  assistance  on  the  refund 
proposition. 

The  Association’s  counsel  at  Washington  makes 
a  merely  nominal  charge  for  his  services  to  mem¬ 
bers,  and  he  has  succeeded  in  many  cases  in  se¬ 
curing  the  rescinding  of  refund  orders  which 
threatened  serious  embarrassment  to  the  shippers 
involved. 

While  carrying  on  more  or  less  routine  work, 
the  Association  is  continuing  its  efforts  to  get 
a  practical  coal  man  appointed  as  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
trator  for  New  York  State — something  which  ffhe 
trade  will  recognize  as  highly  desirable  in  view  of 
present  and  prospective  conditions. 

Meanwhile,  during  these  activities,  Mr.  Allen 
is  making  frequent  trips  to  Washington  to  get 
the  latest  official  interpretations  of  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations  at  first  hand. 


The  Charcoal  Situation. 

The  situation  in  the  charcoal  market  at  the  present 
time  is  quiet,  there  being  a  sufficient  supply  to  take 
care  of  all  essential  industries,  and  as  far  as  one  is 
able  to  tell,  this  condition  will  probably  continue 
for  some  time.  Both  producers  and  consumers  are 
affected  considerably  by  the  scarcity  of  labor  and,  as 
the  enrollment  of  men  into  the  army  continues,  this 
condition  will  become  more  aggravated  and  without 
any  doubt  will  have  considerable  effect  on  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  charcoal. 


The  U-boat  shots  start  an  echo  in  New 
England’s  empty  coal  bins. — Boston  Herald. 


More  Zone  Restrictions. 


Kanawha  and  Kenova-Thacker  Districts  to 
Ship  Less  Tonnage  West. 

Washington,  June  13. — The  constantly  increasing 
demand  for  fuel  for  war  purposes  in  the  East  has 
made  necessary  further  restrictions  on  the  west¬ 
bound  movement  of  bituminous  coal.  The  United 
States  Fuel  Administration  is  preparing  an  order,  to 
be  effective  June  20,  which  will  prohibit  the  move¬ 
ment  of  bituminous  coal,  west-bound,  from  coal 
operations  located  on  the  line  of  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  Railway  in  the  Kanawha  district,  east  of  and 
including  St.  Albans,  W.  Va. 

Under  this  order,  by-product  coal  and  coal  intend¬ 
ed  for  the  manufacture  of  gas  or  for  other  special 
purposes  may  be  moved  west  from  these  fields  only 
when  the  consumers  have  obtained  a  permit  from 
the  Coal  Zone  Permit  Bureau  of  the  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration.  Public  utilities  and  similar  plants  which 
now  have  contracts  with  operators  in  the  producing 
fields  named  above,  must  also  secure  permits  for  the 
west-bound  shipment  of  such  coal.  When  coal  from 
these  fields  is  to  be  shipped  to  Toledo  and  Sandusky, 
for  lake  trans-shipment  or  vessel  fuel,  the  trans¬ 
shipper  or  dock  operator  must  secure  the  permit. 

The  Fuel  Administration  urges  all  concerned 
promptly  to  apply  for  permits  covering  such  ship¬ 
ments  as  enumerated  above,  by  filling  out  blank 
form  “Z”  of  the  Coal  'Zone  Permit  Bureau  and  filing 
it  with  that  bureau  for  its  action.  It  is  necessary 
that  such  action  be  taken  immediately,  that  there 
may  be  no  delay  in  the  movement  of  coal  from  the 
fields  described  to  the  plants  for  which  exemption 
has  been  provided. 

The  purpose  of  the  order  is  to  allow  an  increased 
east-bound  movement  of  Kanawha  coal  to  take  the 
place  of  smokeless  coal  in  Virginia  and  the  Caro- 
linas. 

Similar  orders  will  be  promulgated,  effective  June 
20,  prohibiting  the  movement  of  any  high  volatile 
coal  from  the  Kanawha  and  Kenova-Thacker  dis¬ 
tricts  of  West  Virginia  and  the  Big  Sandy  district 
of  Kentucky  to  any  Indiana  consumers. 


Fuel  for  Manufacturers. 

The  E.  M.  Alden  Co.,  104  Milk  St.,  Boston,  has 
recently  acquired  a  bank  of  screenings  near 
Scranton  containing  no  less  than  400,000  tons. 
This  fuel,  it  has  recently  been  determined,  gives 
good  service  to  manufacturers  who  can  conserve 
their  bituminous  supply  by  using  small  anthracite 
in  conjunction.  They  can  also  effect  economy 
under  substitute  conditions  that  must  be  accepted 
today.  The  Alden  Co.  is  prepared  to  give  good 
service  and  make  prompt  shipments  in  supplying 
this  tonnage.  Fred  McCann,  president  thereof, 
was  formerly  in  charge  of  tidewater  shipments 
and  marine  transportation  of  Ontario  &  Western 
coal  tonnage  to  the  amount  of  three  to  four 
million  tons  annually.  Under  his  management, 
the  Alden  Co.  has  made  remarkable  strides,  and 
now  runs  35  or  40  barges  from  Hampton  Roads, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  New  York  to  New 
England  points.  The  treasurer  of  the  company  is 
Wm.  J.  Osgood,  who  was  also  with  Dickson  & 
Eddy,  at  their  Boston  office,  his  career  with  that 
firm  extending  over  a  period  of  15  years. 


The  City  of  Philadelphia  is  trying  to  secure  its 
coal  for  the  coming  year,  but  is  meeting  with  unex¬ 
pected  difficulties.  The  principal  one  is  that  there 
is  a  deficit  of  $135,705  left  from  last  year’s  account 
of  which  $14,000  is  due  the  U.  S.  Shipping  Board 
and  the  remainder,  $121,705,  the  George  B.  Newton 
Coal  Co.  Conditions  have  become  so  bad,  because 
of  the  city’s  remissness  in  paying  its  coal  bills  that 
City  Fuel  Administrator,  Francis  A.  Lewis,  in¬ 
formed  Joseph  S.  MacLaughlin,  director  of  supplies, 
that  no  more  coal  will  be  delivered  to  the  city  until 
its  bills  are  paid.  A  further  admonition  was  added, 
that  even  when  the  back  due  bills  were  paid  in  future 
no  credit  would  be  given  further  than  the  15th  of 
the  following  month.  Ordinances  to  provide  for  back 
payments  have  been  introduced  into  Councils,  and  it 
is  expected  that  back  payments  will  be  made  within 
a  few  days. 
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Chapmans  Doing  Their  Bit. 


LIEUT.  R.  BAYLY  CHAPMAN. 

Battalion,  at  Anniston,  Ala.,  but  soon  to  be  “over 
there.”  Lieut.  Chapman  is  at  Fort  Sill,  Okla¬ 
homa.  The  third  son,  Edwin  Nelson  Chapman, 
is  with  S.  S.  U.  504,  now  in  Paris,  France.  Capt. 
Lawrence  Watts,  U.  S.  Coast  Artillery  Corps, 
Fortress  Monroe,  whose  wife  was  formerly  Miss 
Isabel  W.  Chapman;  and  Major  John  Rowe,  with 
the  53rd  Artillery,  now  in  France,  and  who  wed 
Miss  Daisy  Chapman,  are  the  ■sons-in-law. 


Production  Bureau  Created. 


CAPT.  J.  LEE  CHAPMAN. 

Captain  J.  Lee  Chapman  and  Lieut.  R.  Bayly 
Chapman  are  but  two  of  a  family  group  that  en¬ 
ables  W.  J.  Chapman,  president  of  the  W.  J. 
Chapman  Coal  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  _  to  float,  a 
service  flag  from  his  Eutaw  place  residence  with 
five  service  stars  thereon.  Three  stars  represent 
sons  from  the  house,  and  two  sons-in-law,  who 
resided  there,  make  the  others.  Captain  Chap¬ 
man  is  with  Company  C.,  110th  Machine  Gun 

Anthracite  Mine  Workers  Have  Same  Draft 
Status  as  Railroad  Men. 


Pennsylvania  Bituminous  Notes. 

The  Kennerly  C.  M.  Co.  is  being  organized  by 
James  H.  Kennerly,  of  Somerset,  a  well-known  op¬ 
erator  in  the  Somerset  field.  No  announcement  as 
to  the  location  of  the  new  openings  has  been  made. 

William  E.  Marks,  S.  H.  Weaver,  John  A.  Ander¬ 
son  and  William  B.  Cook,  Somerset  and  Cambria 
county  men,  have  applied  for  a  charter,  for  a  new 
coal  company — the  Alberta  C.  M.  Co.,  which  will  op¬ 
erate  in  Somerset  county. 

John  Garrett,  superintendent  of  tipples  for  the 
Berwind- White  C.  M.  Co.  at  Windber,  is  in  the.Wind- 
ber  Hospital  suffering  from  injuries  he  received  in 
an  automobile  accident.  Mr.  Garrett’s  right  arm  was 
broken  and  he  was  injured  internally  when  his  car 
overturned. 

The  Jamison  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  of  Pittsburgh,  has 
purchased  a  510-acre  tract  of  coal  land  in  the  vicinity 
of  Perryopolis,  in  northern  Fayette  County,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  for  $1,760,000,  which  is  said  to  be  a  record 
price  for  undeveloped  acreage  in  that  county,  as  it 
figures  out  at  the  rate  of  about  $3,200  an  acre. 

Former  soldiers  of  the  Allied  armies,  excused  from 
active  service  on  account  of  wounds  or  illness,  have 
been  sent  into  western  Pennsylvania  by  the  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministrator  to  address  miners’  meetings,  in  an  effort 
to  have  the  mines  speeded  up  to  100  per  cent,  pro¬ 
duction.  Three  of  the  veterans  of  foreign  service 
have  been  assigned  to  the  Pittsburgh  district  and 
recently  opened  their  campaign  at  a  mass  meeting 
of  the  miners  employed  by  the  Jamison  C.  &  C.  Co. 

The  Ernest  Coal  Co., •  one  of  the  concerns  under 
the  management  of  Cosgrove  &  Co.,  Johnstown,  Pa., 
and  Chicago,  has  purchased  a  large  tract  of  coal 
land  near  its  present  operations  in  southern  Illinois. 
An  extensive  modern  plant  will  be  built.  Sinking 
of  two  shafts  has  been  started.  Concrete  and  steel 
will  be  used  in  the  shafts  and  tipple  and  all  buildings 
will  be  fireproof.  The  mine  will  be  electrically 
equipped.  H.  J.  Meehan  and  F.  T.  Fitzharris,  of 
the  lohnstown  office  of  the  owning  company  have 
been  in  charge  of  the  preliminary  work. 


The  anthracite  industry  is  being  hit  hard  by  the 
military  draft.  Every  contingent  leaving  the  region 
contains  large  percentages  of  mine  workers,  and 
many  of  those  going  off  to  the  camps  are  young 
fellows  who  have  been  holding  important  jobs  in  and 
about  the  mines.  Comparatively  few  of  them  are 
actual  cutters  of  coal,  as  a  man  does  not  ordinarily 
secure  a  miner’s  certificate  until  he  becomes  30  years 
or  more  of  age,  but  many  of  those  leaving  the  mines 
have  been  in  charge  of  electric  motors  and  other 
positions  requiring  a  degree  of  agility  and  skill  not 
possessed  by  the  older  men.  To  fill  these  vacancies 
the  mining  officials  are  at  their  wits’  ends. 

As  a  result  of  representations  made  to  the  mili¬ 
tary  authorities  by  a  committee  representing  the 
anthracite  producing  interests,  local  draft  boards 
throughout  the  region  have  been  notified  that  they 
have  authority  to  recommend  deferred  classification 
for  mine  workers  and  to  reopen  cases  of  such  em¬ 
ployees  on  the  same  basis  as  railroad  men  and 
farmers.  The  committee  represented  that  because 
of  unfamiliarity  with  questionnaires  many  men  did 
not  specify  the  work  they  did  in  mining,  and  as  a 
rsult  many  skilled  men  had  been  drafted,  handi¬ 
capping  operations  and  reducing  coal  output. 


Win.  C.  Blodgett  Appointed  Representative 
of  Anthracite  Committee  at  Buffalo. 

The  Anthracite  Committee  of  the  United  States 
Fuel  Administration  makes  the  following  announce¬ 
ment  to  producers  and  distributors  of  anthracite  un¬ 
der  date  of  June  7 : 

“William  C.  Blodgett  is  appointed  representative 
of  this  committee,  with  headquarters  at  1502  Marine 
Bank  Building,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  His  duties  at  pres¬ 
ent  and  until  further  advised  are  to  obtain  from  all 
producers  and  distributors  the  daily  tonnage  of 
domestic  (including  pea)  and  steam  sizes  anthra¬ 
cite  coal  loaded  into  vessels  at  ports  on  Lake  Erie 
and  Lake  Ontario. 

“Kindly  arrange  to  have  your  representative  fur¬ 
nish  promptly  all  necessary  information  to  Mr. 
Blodgett  so  that  he  can  forward  reports  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  without  delay  ” 


J.  B.  Neale,  Anthracite  Operator,  Heads  New 
Branch  of  Fuel  Administration. 

Washington,  June  13.— The  Fuel  Administration 
announces  the  creation  of  a  Bureau  of  Production, 
whose  function  it  will  be  to  take  over  and  expand 
the  various  activities  of  the  Administration  directed 
toward  increasing  the  coal  output.  The  new  bureau 
is  headed  by  James  B.  Neale,  a  well  known  anthra¬ 
cite  operator,  who  for  several  months  past  hes  been 
acting  as  anthracite  adviser  to  Dr.  Garfield. 

“The  work  in  behalf  of  bituminous  production 
must  be  greatly  speeded  up,”  says  a  statement  issued 
from  Dr.  Garfield’s  office  at  the  time  Mr.  Neale’s 
appointment  was  announced.  “Although  a  weekly 
average  of  about  11,700,000  tons  of  bituminous  coal 
was  produced  during  May,  the  coal  requirements  of 
this  war  year  have  increased  to  a  point  where  a 
shortage  of  coal  is  practically  certain.  This  short¬ 
age  may  reach  50,000,000  tons. 

“To  avoid  shortage,  the  weekly  average  must  be 
raised  about  1,000,000  tons  for  the  rest  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  coal  year.  That  part  of  -the  shortage  which 
cannot  be  met  by  increasing  production  must  be  over¬ 
come  by  conservation  and  limitation  in  the  use  of 
coal. 

“The  new  Production  Bureau  will  undertake  to 
increase  the  efficiency  of  individual  mines  and  min¬ 
ers,  in  both  the  bituminous  and  anthracite  industry 
in  order  to  accomplish  the  greatest  possible  output 
with  the  labor  and  mining  facilities  now  available. 
Up  to  this  time  the  output  of  coal  has  been  limited 
by  the  railroad  car  service.  Through  the  Produc¬ 
tion  Bureau,  the  Fuel  Administration  will  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  take  full  advantage  of  any  increase  in  car 
service  which  may  be  made  available. 

“Mr.  Neale  will  begin  his  duties  at  once.” 


A  pile  of  bituminous  coal  at  Montreal,  belonging 
to  the  Hall  Coal  Corporation  and  estimated  to  con¬ 
tain  about  25,000  tons,  caught  fire  recently  from 
spontaneous  combustion  and  some  10,000  tons  were 
damaged  or  destroyed. 


Prices  at  Kansas  City. 

The  following  retail  prices  are  in  effect  at  Kansas 
City, 'Mo. : 

ARKANSAS  ANTHRACITE. 

Bernice —  Spadra — • 

Grate  . $11.95  Grate  and  egg.  .$11.80 

pgg  .  12.20  No.  4. . .  12.50 

No.  4  and  stove.  12.95 

Pea  . 10.35 


SEMI-ANTHRACITE. 


Paris,  Bates  and  Excel¬ 
sior  Counties— 


Lump  . $  9.80 

Mine  run .  9.00 

Slack  .  6-45 


All  other  grades — 


Lump  . $  9.25 

Mine  run .  8.35 

Slack  .  6.25 


BITUMINOUS. 


McAlester — 


Lump  . $  9.75 

Mine  run .  8.90 

Slack  .  6.85 

Kansas — 

Lump  . . $  6.45 

Nut  .  6.30 

Mine  run .  6.20 

Slack  .  5.60 


Missouri  Lump — 
Lafayette,  Clay 
and  Ray  Cos.  .$  6.20 
Novinger  and  Bevier — 


Lump  . $  6.00 

Mine  run .  5.80 


Browning  lump.  6.10 
Mendota  lump..  6.55 


Found  Tenants  Burned  Floors. 

Chicago,  June  13. — An  echo  of  the  fuelless  days 
of  last  winter  was  heard  this  week  in  the  report  of 
City  Commissioner  of  Buildings  Bostrom  on  the 
vandalism  practiced  in  hundreds  of  houses  by  per¬ 
sons  who  could  not  get  coal  during  the  severest 
weather  of  last  winter. 

The  report  referred  to  shows  that  thousands  of 
dollars  in  damage  was  done  by  parties  who  tore 
boards,  to  be  used  in  lieu  of  other  fuel,  from  floors, 
walls  and  ceilings  of  rented  homes.  In  some  in¬ 
stances  when  the  buildings  were  inspected  nothing 
but  swaying  shells  were  found. 
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West  Virginia  Trade  Notes. 

Charles  B.  Ebberts,  general  sales  manager  of  the 
White  Oak  Coal  Co.,  will  be  located  in  Washington 
in  the  future  instead  of  in  Macdonald. 

Allyn  F.  Gibson,  of  Huntington,  has  been  named 
by  the  Milwaukee-Western  Fuel  Co.  as  its  traffic 
manager,  with  headquarters  at  Huntington. 

In  order  to  accept  appointment  as  Deputy  Inspector 
for  the  U.  S.  Fuel  administration,  Geo.  W.  Kilburn 
has  resigned  as  superintendent  for  the  Track  Coal 
Co. 

Having  purchased  51  acres  of  coal  land  on  Camp¬ 
bell’s  Creek,  in  the  Kanawha  District,  the  Empire 
Coal  Co.  expect  soon  to  begin  development  of  the 
property  acquired. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  National  Coal  As¬ 
sociation  held  a  special  meeting  in  Washington 
yesterday,  the  14th,  in  response  to  a  call  issued  by 
President  Wheelwright. 

Coal  properties  in  the  vicinity  of  Welch  will  be 
developed  by  the  Hubbard  Coal  Co.  recently  char¬ 
tered  by  W.  P.  Sinclair  and  others  with  an  author¬ 
ized  capital  of  $100,000. 

A  number  of  the  mines  at  Fairmont  of  the  Con¬ 
solidation  Coal  Co.  have  been  organized,  following 
the  adoption  by  the  company  of  a  policy  of  permit¬ 
ting  its  miners  to  organize  if  they  desire  to  do  so, 
the  miners  of  the  New  England  operation  of  the 
Consolidation  having  perfected  an  organization  last 
week  affiliating  themselves  with  the  U.  M.  W. 

Fifteen  big  trucks  employed  by  the  Philadelphia 
&  Cleveland  Coal  Co.  to  haul  coal  from  the  mines  in 
Marshall  County  to  the  Riverside  steel  mills, 
Moundsville,  and  to  the  LaBelle  mill  save  200  coal 
car  days  a  month,  in  the  opinion  of  L.  L.  Salomon, 
manager  of  that  company,  who  bases  his  calculations 
that  it  takes  the  average  coal  car  20  days  to  make 
a  trip.  The  trucks  used  by  the  Philadelphia  & 
Cleveland  company  haul  4,800  tons  of  coal  a  week. 

The  Consolidation  Coal  Co.  has  sold  to  the  Fair¬ 
mont  Big  Vein  Coal  Co.  mines  Nos.  39  and  46, 
located  at  Two  Lick  Station,  the  two  mines  in  ques¬ 
tion  fuel  for  all  the  engines  on  the  West  Virginia  & 
Pittsburgh  Division  of  the  B.  &  O.  The  purchase  was 
made  by  Daniel  Howard,  president  of  the  Big  Vein 
Co.,  and  .one  of  the  best  known  coal  operators  in  the 
Clarksburg  section.  Though  the  mines  now  have  a 
capacity  of  1,000  tons  a  day,  improvements  will  be 
made  so  as  to  increase  the  capacity.  In  addition  to 
President  Howard,  the  other  officers  of  the  company 
are  Orlandus  West,  vice-president;  C.  W.  Leggett, 
secretary. 

The  Fairmont-Clarksburg  Coal  Co.,  Clarksburg, 
has  sold  the  Hygrade  mine,  located  near  Clarksburg, 
to  Connellsville  capitalists,  who  will  operate  the  mine 
under  both  a  West  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  char¬ 
ter,  the  company  being  known  as  the  Connellsville 
Hygrade  Coal  Co.,  which  has  an  authorized  capital 
of' $95,000  and  the  following  officers:  C.  E.  Wilson, 
president;  Harry  L.  Carpenter,  vice-president ,  C. 
W.  Downs,  secretary  and  treasurer ;  J.  H.  Hender¬ 
son,  superintendent.  In  addition  to  the  above-named 
officers,  David  Werthheimer,  A.  B.  Kurtz  and  Mrs. 
E.  A.  Shoder  are  interested  in  the  new  company. 
The  plant  purchased  is  about  eight  years  old.  The 
coal  mined  is  from  the  Pittsburgh  seam. 


The  question  of  revising  the  margins  for  retailers 
has  been  hanging  fire  for  some  weeks,  during  which 
precious  time  has  slipped  away,  and  little  Illinois 
coal  has  been  shipped  in  for  next  winter  s  use.  The 
question  has  now  been  referred  to  Washington  with 
a  request  for  an  auditing  of  books  of  independent 
retailers,  as  a  basis  of  establishing  whether  their 
claim  for  greater  margins  is  well  founded.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  Washington  is  very  busy,  and  this 
action  may  result  in  pigeon-holding  the  entire  matter, 
which  will  create  that  much  more  difficulty  in  the 
fall,  if  soft  coal  shall  be  scbrce  as  a  result. 


Columbus  Trade  Notes. 

H.  M.  Schaff,  sales  manager  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Coal  Co.,  Cleveland,  was  in  Columbus  last  week 
calling  on  operators. 

H.  H.  Heiner,  president  of  the  Maynard  Coal  Co., 
has  returned  from  Colorado  Springs,  where  he  went 
to  visit  his  wife  and  family. 

T.  C.  Crockett,  president  of  the  Leckie  Coal  Co., 
has  returned  from  an  inspection  of  the  mines  of  the 
company  in  the  Panther  field  of  West  Virginia. 

P.  A.  Coen,  president  of  the  Buckeye  Coal  &  Ry.Co., 
has  returned  from  a  trip  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  where 
he  was  in  conference  with  the  Federal  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration. 

A  new  stripping  operation  will  soon  be  in  opera¬ 
tion  in  the  thin-vein  section  of  the  Hocking  Valley 
at  Redfield.  The  Kehota  Coal  Co.  is  developing  a 
large  acreage  at  that  place  and  hopes  to  have  a  daily 
production  of  1,200  tons. 

A  switch  has  been  completed  by  the  C.  M.  Wilson 
Coal  Co.,  which  will  open  a  new  drift  mine  on  the 
T.  &  O.  C.  near  Crooksville.  C.  M.  Wilson  is  at  the 
head  of  the  company  which  controls  over  100  acres 
of  No.  6  seam  in  that  locality.  The  product  will  be 
sold  by  the  H.  W.  Jenkins  Coal  Co.,  of  Columbus. 

“Coal  Week”  in  Central  Ohio  was  a  success,  inso¬ 
far  as  it  increased  the  retail  demand.  According  to 
dealers  there  was  an  appreciable  increase  in  the  do¬ 
mestic  orders,  which  is  traced  to  the  "buy  now”  cam¬ 
paign.  Advertisements  in  the  local  newspapers  were 
freely  employed  in  carrying  out  the  propaganda. 

George  A.  Borden,  Director  of  Service  of  the 
Columbus  city  government,  has  asked  the  City  Coun¬ 
cil  permission  to  buy  a  large  amount  of  coal  to  be 
used  in  relieving  an  expected  fuel  shortage  next 
Winter.  Last  Winter  the  City  Council  authorized 
a  municipal  coal  yard  which  handled  some  coal,  but 
it  was  slow  in  getting  started. 

Operators  in  many  mining  sections  of  Ohio  are 
complaining  about  the  labor  shortage  which  is  cur¬ 
tailing  the  output  beyond  the  car  supply.  This  is 
especially  noticeable  in  the  Eastern  Ohio  field  where 
the  men  have  been  attracted  from  the  mines  by  the 
high  wages  paid  by  steel  mills.  In  West  Virginia 
also  there  is  an  acute  labor  shortage  which  is  re¬ 
ducing  the  production  from  that  section. 

C.  W.  R. 


Auto  Factories  Must  Restrict. 

Washington,  June  13. — Rumors  that  the  Fuel 
Administration  was  about  to  order  a  75  per  cent 
reduction  in  the  coal  supply  of  automobile  com¬ 
panies  making  pleasure  cars  exclusively,  was  con¬ 
firmed  last  night,  when  Dr.  Garfield  made  an  official 
announcement  to  that  effect,  following  a  conference 
with  President  Wilson.  His  statement  says  in  part: 

“The  enormous  increase  in  the  demand  for  coal  in 
connection  with  the  war  has  convinced  the  Fuel 
Administrator  that  it  would  be  jeopardizing  the 
vital  interests  of  the  country  to  permit  fuel  to  be 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  a  larger  number  of 
pleasure  automobiles  than  the  25  per  cent,  mentioned 
above. 

“This  curtailment  does  not  affect  the  manufacture 
of  trucks  or  other  cars  for  war  use,  nor  the  enor¬ 
mous  amount  of  other  war  material  which  the  auto¬ 
mobile  companies  have  already  undertaken  for  the 
Government.” 


The  Government  should  soon  allow  more  money 
for  coal,  in  view  of  the  developments  of  the  time. 
All  equipment  is  going  up  in  value;  there  has  been 
an  increase  of  250  to  300  per  cent  in  two  years. 
And  not  only  are  supplies  going  up  in  price,  but  it 
is  difficult  to  obtain  same  when  needed.  Electrical 
equipment  in  particular  is  extremely  high  in  price, 
and  rates  on  many  articles  were  again  raised  at 
the  first  of  the  current  month. 


Anthracite  Mining  Notes. 

Markle  &  Co.  are  rushing  work  on  a  large  new 
washery  at  Oakdale,  in  the  Hazleton  district,  in  the 
hope  that  it  can  be  placed  in  operation  by  fall. 

Coal  companies  are  becoming  hard  pressed  for 
colliery  foremen,  due  to  many  of  the  young  men  who 
were  already  foremen  or  rising  to  positions  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  being  drafted  into  the  army. 

Santa  Fe  locomotives  weighing  450,000  pounds, 
with  16  driving  wheels,  have  been  put  at  work 
hauling  coal  trains  on  the  Jersey  Central  Railroad, 
between  Ashley  and  White  Haven,  where  the  moun¬ 
tain  grades  are  exceptionally  heavy. 

Good  progress  is  being  made  on  one  of  the  largest 
steam  boiler  plants  in  the  region,  which  is  being  con¬ 
structed  at  No.  14  colliery  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal 
Co.,  at  Port  Blanchard.  Sixteen  boilers  are  being 
installed,  and  one-half  of  the  plant  is  now  in  opera¬ 
tion.  It  will  require  a  year’s  work  to  complete  the 
job. 

The  first  serious  attempt  of  the  I.  W.  W.  to  gain 
a  foothold  in  the  Lehigh  region  failed  through  the 
action  of  the  employees  of  the  No.  5  Colliery  of  the 
Lehigh  &  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Co.,  who  went  on 
strike  rather  than  work  with  12  members  of  that 
organization,  the  strikers  being  affiliated  with  the 
U.  M.  W.  The  I.  W.  W.  local  finally  disbanded 
and  the  trouble  was  settled. 

It  is  rumored  in  the  Schuylkill  region  that  the 
Delaware  &  Hudson  Co.  has  about  completed  nego¬ 
tiations  for  the  purchase  of  all  mineral  rights  north¬ 
east  of  the  city  of  Pottsville  running  from  Mill  Creek 
Road  to  the  Reading  Railway  yards.  The  tract  con¬ 
tains  practically  all  the  coal  in  the  abandoned  Cham¬ 
berlain  mine  workings.  The  plans  of  the  company 
include  the  construction  of  a  breaker.  Both  the 
Reading  and  Pennsylvania  lines  can  be  used  as  out¬ 
lets  for  the  production  from  the  new  operation. 


Priorities  List  Enlarged. 

Washington,  June  13. — The  Priorities  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  War  Industries  Board  has  announced  the 
following  additions  to  concerns  and  plants  on  the 
preference  list: 

American  Smelting  &  Refining  Co.,  plants  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Murray  Smelter,  Murray,  Utah ;  East  Hel¬ 
ena,  Mont.,  and  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 

American  Brass  Co.,  plants  as  follows :  Coe 
Brass  Branch,  Torrington,  Conn.;  Kenosha,  Wis. ; 
Waterbury,  Conn.,  Buffalo  branch,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ; 
Ansonia,  Conn. ;  Benedict  and  Burnham  branch, 
Waterbury,  Conn.  Williams  Harvey  Corporation, 
Mill  Island,  Jamaica  Bay,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  The  In¬ 
ternational  Nickel  Co.,  Bayonne,  N.  J. ;  Tacoma 
Smelting  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash.;  Garfield  Smelting 
Co.,  Garfield,  Utah. 

Baltimore  Copper  Smelting  &  Rolling  Co.,  Can¬ 
ton,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Calumet  &  Hecla  Smelting 
Works,  Hubbell,  Mich. ;  Ducktown  Sulphur,  Copper 
&  Iron  Co.,  Ltd.,  Isabella,  Tenn.;  Lake  Superior 
Smelting  Co.,  Dollar  Bay,  Mich.;  Norfolk  Smelting 
Co.,  Inc.,  West  Norfolk,  Va. ;  Federal  Lead  Co., 
Federal  (P.  O.  Alton),  Ill.;  International  Lead  Re¬ 
fining  Co.,  East  Chicago,  Ind. 

Balbach  Smelting  &  Refining  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. ; 
Ajax  Clay  Works,  Macon,  Ga. ;  Baltimore  Brick  Co., 
Baltimore,  Md.;  Sayre  &  Fisher  Co.,  Sayreville, 
N.  J.;  Southern  Sewer  Pipe  Works,  Birmingham, 
Ala.;  Knoxville  Brick  Co.,  Powell  Station,  Tenn.; 
Fulton  Brick  Works,  four  miles  east  of  Richmond, 
Va. ;  St.  Croix  Paper  Co.,  Woodland,  Me.;  United 
Lead  Co.  (Jas.  Robertson  Lead  Co.  branch),  Balti¬ 
more,  Md. 


Federal  directors  have  been  selected  for  practi¬ 
cally  all  of  the  Eastern  railroads  with  the  exception 
of  the  Lackawanna,  the  Jersey  Central,  the  Long 
Island  and  probably  two  or  three  others.  We  un¬ 
derstand  that  nearly  all  the  presidents  had  the  op¬ 
tion  of  taking  the  post  of  Federal  director  or  re¬ 
maining  as  president  of  their  respective  roads. 
Possibly  it  was  the  salary  that  influenced  some  of 
them,  the  directors’  salary  being  small,  it  is  under¬ 
stood. 
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“SawardV’ — A  Progressive  Coal  Trade 
Weekly. 

“Seems  to  be  coming  along  very  well  for  an  infant 
industry,”  says  the  Coal  Dealer.  “This  new  coal 
trade  journal  was  born  out  of  peculiar  circum¬ 
stances.  Mr.  F.  W.  Saward,  editor  and  general 
manager,  had  been  connected  with  his  father  for 
many  years  in  conducting  the  Coal  Trade  Journal, 
plugging  along  with  the  assurance  that  ‘everything 
would  be  all  right,’  but  when  the  will  was  probated, 
it  was  found,  through  a  most  unfortunate  combina¬ 
tion  of  circumstances,  other  interests  were  the  chief 
beneficiaries.  So  the  good  name  of  Saward  was 
capitalized  and  the  new  weekly  launched,  with  every 
prospect  of  splendid  support. 

“A  clear-cut  statement  of  the  circumstances  lead¬ 
ing  up  to  the  new  venture  appears  in  this  issue. 
If  a  ‘raw  deal’  was  put  over,  of  course,  the  trade 
will  find  it  out,  and  there  is  somethhing  in  coal  men 
that  wants  to  see  the  under  dog  win  out.  The  trade 
will  watch  with  interest  the  outcome.” 

“Wish  you  luck  and  success  with  the  new  paper.” 
- — Henry  Breunich,  New  York  City. 


Buffalo  Trade  Notes. 

D.  E.  Russell  was  in  New  York  this  week,  look¬ 
ing  after  the  business  of  the  D.,  L.  &  W.  Coal  Co. 

S.  M.  Stanley,  western  sales  agent  of  the  Lehigh 
Coal  &  Navigation  Co.,  has  been  called  to  Philadel¬ 
phia  to  assist  the  Anthracite  Committee  in  certain 
work. 

Vice-President  J.  R.  Barnett,  of  the  Pittsburg  & 
Shawmut  Coal  Co.,  went  to  the  Kittanning  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  company  last  week  to  attend  the 
annual  meeting. 

W.  E.  Auld,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  Buffalo  office 
of  W.  A.  Stone  &  Co.,  still  spends  much  time  in 
Toronto,  looking  after  business  there,  though  he 
expected  to  be  released  from  the  latter  routine  some 
time  ago. 

President  C.  L.  Couch,  of  the  Weaver  Coal  Co., 
has  gone  to  Washington  to  attend  the  first  monthly 
meeting  of  the  new  executive  committee  of  the 
National  Coal  Jobbers’  Association,  of  which  he  is 
a  member. 

The  “over  safely”  card  of  Hiram  Truesdale,  who 
entered  the  army  from  the  employ  of  E.  L.  Hed- 


strom,  has  been  received  at  that  office.  He  is  a 
nephew  of  President  W.  H.  Truesdale  of  the  D., 
L.  &  W.  R.  R. 

J.  Q.  Clarke  and  J.  T.  Roberts  motored  to  Pitts¬ 
burgh  early  this  week,  and  F.  J.  Durdan  has  gone 
on  the  same  trip.  The  idea  is  to  pick  up  a  little 
coal  if  possible,  or  at  least  get  a  few  operators  in 
line  for  future  supplies. 

Reports  from  Sodus,  on  Lake  Ontario,  are  not 
favorable  to  much  coal  business  there  this  season. 
The  placing  of  demurrage  charges  on  the  cars  has 
made  the  shippers  timid,  as  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  get  the  cars  and  the  boats  there  at  the  same 
time.  A  shippers’  pool  was  talked  of,  but  that  does 
not  materialize. 

In  the  midst  of  the  reports  from  one  organization 
and  another  and  other  issuances  of  rulings,  etc.,  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Tidewater  Coal  Ex¬ 
change  is  the  senior  organization  of  the  many  having 
to  do,  in  an  official  or  semi-official  way,  with  the 
bituminous  coal  trade.  It  was  organized  even  be¬ 
fore  the  Fuel  Administration  and  it  has  been  doing 
good  work  in  a  quiet  way  right  along  from  the 
outset. 


THE  J.  B.  SANBORN  CO. 

“COAL  TRADE  MERCANTILE  AGENCY  BLUE  BOOK” 

Standard  credit  reference  medium  for  the  coal  trade  since 
1886.  Used  by  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration  and  other  gov¬ 
ernment  departments.  Collections  handled  throughout 
U.  S.  and  Canada  at  current  bar  rates.  Representatives  in 
all  principal  cities.  Main  Office,  440  S.  Dearborn  Street, 
Chicago,  111. 


SPRING  COAL  COMPANY 

1  Broadway,  NEW  YORK  50  Congress  Street,  BOSTON 

Sellers  of  Celebrated 

LONG  BRANCH  COAL 

Best  By-Product  Coal  Mined 
Average  analysis  of  seven  cargoes 
Volatile  28.97  Sulphur  68 

Fixed  Carbon  66.00  B.  T.  U.  14801 

Ash  5.03  Phosphorus  .006 

100.  Fusing  point  of  Ash  2700°  F. 


COX’S  CALCULATED  TONNAGE  RATES  BOOK 

320  000  CALCULATIONS.  Invoices,  freight  bills,  coal  bills,  etc.  One  hundredweight 
to  one  thousand  tons.  Rates  every  five  cents  advance.  Tells  amount  at  a  glance. 
Weights  given  in  tons  and  hundredweights.  Extensions  Gross  or  Net. 

Issued  in  three  volumes:  lc  to  $6.00;  $6.00  to  $8.00;  lc  to  $8.00. 

COX’S  TARIFF,  TONNAGE  AND  PRICE  EXTENSIONS 

The  Gross  Ton  Book. 

220  pages,  176,000  calculations.  Weights  given  every  hundred  pounds,  100  to  160,000. 
Extensions,  at  rates  per  Gross  ton,  5c  to  $5.50. 

Can  be  used  to  reckon  payrolls,  miners*  wages,  etc.  Plain,  practical,  accurate.  Save 
time,  labor,  money,  brains.  Railroad  companies  and  large  shippers  use  them.  Sent 
on  approval. 

CHARTER  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


We  are  in  the  market  for  coal  designated  as 

Suitable  Bituminous 

Bunker  Coals 

Pools  9,  10,  22  or  Equal  for  shipment  to  any 
New  York  or  Philadelphia  Loading  Port. 

Write  or  call  Joseph  P.  O’Connor,  Sales 
Agent,  Penn  Fuel  Company,  1  Broadway, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


BLACK,  SHERIDAN,  WILSON  CO. 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 
MINERS  and  SHIPPERS  of 

Big  Vein  Georges  Creek  Coal 
“MINED  IN  MARYLAND” 

The  Standard  for  Steam  and  Smithing. 

E.  RUSSELL  NORTON,  Agent,  85  Water  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  and 
No.  1  Broadway,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE 
Anthracite  Screenings 

100,000  to  150,000  tons  of  river  screenings, 
buckwheat  No.  i,  2  and  3,  mixed,  at  $3.75 
f.  o.  b.  mines,  Pennsylvania  RR.  and  P.  &  R., 
Pottsville  and  Shamokin  districts. 

Also,  100,000  tons  screenings,  buckwheat 
No.  4,  at  $1.60,  f.  o.  b.  mines  in  another 
section. 

Address  “Screenings,”  care  of  Saward’s 
Journal. 
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Members  of  the  Wholesale  Coal  Trade  Association  of  New  York 


Members  of  the  National  Coal  Jobbers*  Association 

DEXTER  &  CARPENTER,  Inc. 

ANTHRACITE: 10-12  Broadway,  NEW  YORK 

_  BITUMINOUS  ll°princess  “-SSfwN  “tr™™  COKE 

Philadelphia  Office:  LAND  TITLE  BLDG.  Boston  Office:  85  DEVONSHIRE  ST.  Baltimore  Office:  CONTINENTAL  BLDG.  Scranton  Office:  MEARS  BLDG 


DIRECT  SHIPMENTS  FROM  MINES  TO 
ALL  POINTS  REACHED  VIA  RAIL. 
CARGOES  LOADED  OVER  ANY 
TIDEWATER  DOCK. 


Members  of  the  National 
Coed  Jobbers’  Association. 


-BROWN  CO.,  Inc. 
ANTHRACITE  AND  BITUMINOUS  COAL 

1  Broadway,  New  York 


HEILNER  &  SON 


COAL 


Bituminous 


Founded  1835 


Anthracite 

ROOMS  116-119 

No.  1  Broadway  New  York 


CUMBERLAND  COAL  COMPANY 

MINERS  AND  DISTRIBUTORS  OF 

“nnnrT  steam  and 

UVJ  U  l/  l.  VO  SMITHING  COAL 

Main  Office: 

900  Continental  Bldg.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

,  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

“nnUPT  AQ”  FURNACE  AND 
;  UVJ  U  Vj  1  FOUNDRY  COKE 

DOUGLAS  Mines: 

DOUGLAS,  W.  VA.  on  W.  Md.  Ry. 

MAJESTIC  COAL  CO.,  Inc. 

MINERS  AND  SHIPPERS 

ANTHRACITE  and  BITUMINOUS  COAL 

Coke  for  General  Foundry  and  Furnace  Purposes  Special  Attention  Given  to  Bunkering  Contracts 

WITTENBERG  COAL  COMPANY  Vewyo^y' 

SUPERIOR  STEAM  COALS 

WITTENBERG’S  ACME— POCAHONTAS— NEW  RIVER 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  Philadelphia,  Bourse  Bldg.  Newport  News,  Va.,  West  Ave. 
Norfolk,  Va.,  Seaboard  Bank  Bldg.  London,  Eng. 

European  Agents:  Harrisons  (London)  Ltd.,  66  Mark  Lane,  London,  Eng. 

Cable  Address:  “Witcoal,  New  York.’* 

MONTOUR  COAL  &  COKE  CO.,  Inc. 

Miners  and  Shippers 

BITUMINOUS  COAL  &  COKE 

GEO.  J.  MECHAU,  Vice-Pres. 

Prudential  Building,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

• 

The  Century  Coal  Co. 

Miners  and  Shippers  of  Mines: 

CENTURY  COAL  Century,  W.  Va. 

Main  Office:  10  South  Street,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

GOSHEN  COAL  COMPANY 

BITUMINOUS  COAL 

In  the  Heart  of  the  Clearfield  Region 
CLEARFIELD,  PA. 

ADMIRALTY 

NEW  RIVER 

H.  D.  HATFIELD,  Pres.  JNO.  A.  KELLY,  Sec.  and  Gen.  Mgr. 

A.  J.  DALTON,  Vice-Pres.  E.  C.  BEARSS,  Treasurer 

vvv.a  imvm  t  /,  m  /\  <  v  /«/\  t  v  niv  nn  a  a 

SMOKELESS  COAL 

HUNTINGTON  COAL  SALES  CO. 

* 

A  semi-bituminous  product  of  smokeless  combustion,  high  carbon,  low  volatile, 
minimum  ash— the  ideal  fuel  for  steam  and  industrial  purposes— and  substantially 
lower  in  cost  than  anthracite.  Write  us  about  it. 

THE  CHESAPEAKE  &  OHIO  COAL  &  COKE  CO. 

(SELLING  AGENTS) 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  WESTERN  OFFICE 

120  Broadway  First  NaPl  Bank  Bldg. 

New  York  City  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

TIDEWATER  AND  FOREIGN  AGENT 

EASTERN  OFFICE  M.  C.  Piggott 

Board  of  Trade  Bldg.  4  Lloyds  Ave. 

Norfolk,  Va.  London,  Eng. 

SHIPPING  OFFICES:  Sun,  W.  Va.,  Ecdes,  W.  Va. 

Shippers  of 

HIGH  GRADE  SPLINT  and 

GAS  COAL 

OMAR,  WEST  VA. 
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Plan  Efficiency  Campaign. 


Central  Pennsylvania  Operators  Will  Strive  to 
Enlist  Aid  of  Miners. 

A  patriotic  campaign,  designed  to  increase  coal 
production,  is  to  be  inaugurated  to-day,  the  15th,  by 
the  Ceneral  Pennsylvania  coal  operators.  Charles 
O’Neill,  secretary  of  the  Central  Pennsylvania  Coal 
Producers’  Association,  has  invited  President  Hayes, 
John  P.  White,  Vice-President  John  L.  Lewis  and 
Secretary  Green  of  the  Mine  Workers  to  aid  the 
educational  move. 

Pointing  out  the  hopeless  outlook  for  an  ade¬ 
quate  coal  supply,  Mr.  O’Neill  cites  figures  furnished 
by  the  National  Fuel  Administrator,  the  Geological 
Survey,  the  National  Coal  Association  and  various 
other  agencies,  as  furnishing  the  alarming  necessity 
for  the  move.  A  two  weeks’  speaking  tour  has 
been  mapped  out  under  the  direction  of  a  speakers 
bureau,  which  has  arranged  for  speaking  dates  at 
every  coal  mine  in  the  district. 

Coal  problems  will  be  thoroughly  explained  to  both 
miners  and  bosses,  and  ways  and  means  as  to  how 
a  greater  degree  of  efficiency  can  be  attained  made 
plain.  Every  mine  employe  will  be  asked  to  sign  a 
pledge,  giving  his  personal  assurance  of  individual 
co-operation. 

Following  the  mass  meetings,  the  men  employed  at 
each  colliery  will  select  a  committee  from  among 
their  number,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  investigate 
all  cases  of  inefficiency  or  idleness,  and  make  rec¬ 
ommendations  to  the  operators  or  miners,  as  to 
means  and  methods  that  should  be  employed  to  in¬ 
crease  production,  and  to  formulate  such  ruleg  at 
each  colliery  that  in  their  judgment  are  best  suited 
for  this  purpose. 

Every  man  who  signs  the  pledge  card  will  re¬ 
ceive  and  wear  on  his  working  coat  sleeve  the  Na¬ 
tional  Service  emblem,  consisting  of  a  blue  back¬ 
ground,  with  upraised  arm  and  hammer  in  white, _  to 
be  sewed  on  the  sleeve.  Each  colliery,  upon  getting 
100  per  cent  of  the  employees  pledged,  shall  be 
entitled  to  a  National  Service  flag  of  the  same 
design  as  the  emblem  worn  by  the  members,  to  fly 
at  the  colliery.  The  emblem  and  flags  to  be  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  Central  Pennsylvania  Coal  Produc¬ 
ers’  Association. 


Quality  vs.  Quantity  in  Labor. 


Death  Knell  Sounded  of  Union  Restriction 
of  Output? 

A  banker  who  has  been  giving  a  great  deal  of 
consideration  to  the  labor  problem  believes  the  death 
knell  of  unionism  has  been  sounded,  and  that  its 
demise  will  be  due  to  the  war,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  labor  and  socialistic  tendencies  are  apparently 
growing  stronger  the  longer  the  war  lasts. 

“The  answer  to  the  whole  question,  it  seems  to 
me,”  he  says,  “can  be  found  in  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  400  rivets  customarily  driven  by  a  riveting 
crew  before  the  war  and  the  wonderful  totals  now 
demonstrated  as  the  possibility  of  a  day  s  labor. 
The  international  riveting  contest  has  shown  that  the 
pre-war  average  day’s  work  was  about  5  per  cent,  of 
possible  production,  and  perhaps  half  what  it  should 
be  as  an  average  output. 

“All  of  which  proves  that  labor  unionism  has 
within  itself  the  seed  that  will  eventually  destroy  it. 
That  is  the  principle  that  the  average  day’s  labor 
production  shall  be  measured  by  the  weakest  and 
not  by  the  strongest  of  human  endeavor.  A  princi¬ 
ple  founded  on  minimum  effort  and  maximum  re¬ 
muneration  is  economically  unsound  and,  therefore, 
headed  for  disaster. 

“The  war  is  teaching  our  workers  a  new  standard 
of  effort  and  likewise  of  national  responsibility. 
Shirkers  are  henceforth  going  to  be  unpopular,  not 
only  with  employers,  but  with  the  workmen  them¬ 
selves.  Force  of  public  opinion  among  the  men  them¬ 
selves  will  substitute  quality  for  quanaity  in  the 
workshops  of  the  country.  The  country,  I  believe,  is 
facing  an  economic  revolution  of  the  first  magni¬ 
tude.” 


Philadelphia  Trade  Notes 

The  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co.  now  has  602 
stars  proudly  exhibited  on  its  service  flag  flying 
before  its  offices  on  the  10th  floor  of  the  Lafayette 
Building. 

J.  A.  Lounsbury  and  T.  W.  Claggett,  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  Philadelphia  C.  &  I.  Co.,  at  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Baltimore,  respectively,  called  at  the  com-  ' 
pany’s  offices  in  the  terminal  recently. 

R.  J.  Montgomery,  vice-president  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  &  Reading  C.  &  I.  Co.,  has  returned  from 
a  trip  to  Maine  and  at  the  same  time  looked  over 
the  company’s  interests  in  the  New  England  ter¬ 
ritory. 

In  addition  to  assuming  many  of  the  heavy  duties 
in  connection  with  the  McAllistetr  Coal  Co.  inter¬ 
ests  in  this  city,  Camden  and  Atlantic  City,  Richard 
McAllister,  Jr.,  son  of  the  proprietor,  found  time 
recently  to  take  unto  himself  a  wife,  and  both  are 
receiving  the  congratulations  of  the  trade. 

A  firm  believer  in  adequate  exercise  for  the  busi¬ 
ness  man  is  T.  I.  McDowell,  active  head  of  Mark- 
mann  &  Co.,  Wdter  and  Tasker  streets.  At  this 
time  he  has  switched  almost  entirely  from  the 
winter  sport  of  bowling,  at  which  he  is  an  expert,  Jo 
gardening  at  his  summer  home  at  Haddon  Heights. 

John  Hower,  senior  member  of  the  firm  of  Hower 
Brothers,  Merchantville,  N.  J.,  recently  met  with  a 
severe  accident.  Due  to  a  shortage  of  labor  he  was 
assisting  in  the  loading  of  building  material  when 
he  had  a  finger  crushed,  and  becoming  dizzy  with 
the  intense  pain  he  fell,  and  it  required  four 
stitches  to  close  a  gash  in  his  head  due  to  striking 

The  old  Crawford  yard  at  West  Conshohocken, 
which  has  been  idle  for  the  last  few  years,  is  once 
more  in  service.  It  is  now  occupied  by  T.  Mc- 
Evoy,  formerly  in  the  employ  of  the  Philadelphia 
&  Reading  Ry.,  at  Pottstown,  Pa.  No  doubt  the 
yard  will  receive  the  proportion  of  coal  due  the 
old  firm  under  the  distribution  plans,  and  recently 
Mr.  McEvoy  has  had  quite  a  fair  tonnage. 

Judging  by  the  large  amount  of  No.  1  buckwheat 
coal  stored  in  the  lot  at  the  rear  of  the  trestle  of 
L.  &  J.  Klebe  &  Son,  that  progressive  firm  will  be 
able  to  meet  a  considerable  demand  for  this  coal 
next  winter.  The  two  piles  must  contain  at  least 
2,000  tons  and  will  in  a  measure  go  a  long  way  in 
replacing  the  nice  stock  of  pea  coal  that  they  were 
able  to  accumulate  last  year  for  their  domestic 
trade. 

The  local  school  authorities  have  been  notified  by 
the  Fuel  Administration  that  their  supply  of  coal 
for  the  coming  winter  will  be  cut  to  about  65  per 
cent  of  the  amount  used  last  year.  The  school  board 
has  plans  under  consideration  whereby  they  may 
start  sessions  earlier  in  the  fall  and  continue  them 
longer  in  the  spring,  giving  a  somewhat  extended 
vacation  in  midwinter  and  thus  conserve  fuel  in 
this  manner. 

The  coal  trade  went  over  the  top  nobly  in  the  re¬ 
cent  drive  to  fill  the  War  Chest,  which  was  success¬ 
fully  achieved  by  the  announcement  that  the  re¬ 
quired  $20,000,000  and  some  over  had  been  raised 
this  week.  Employer  and  employe  contributed  liber¬ 
ally,  signing  pledges  to  give  so  much  a  month  to  the 
War  Chest  for  a  period  of  one  year,  dating  from 
July  1.  The  War  Chest  is  to  supply  all  war  activi¬ 
ties,  including  the  Red  Cross,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  K.  of  C., 
and  Y.  M.  J.  A. 

The  outlook  is  that  there  will  now  be  some  move¬ 
ment  of  coal  this  summer  via  the  Schuylkill  canal  to 
this  city.  With  the  breaking  of  theNorristown  dam 
last  winter  it  was  thought  that  repairs  would  not 
be  completed  in  time  to  allow  the  resumption  of 
navigation.  However,  a  coffer  dam  has  now  been 
completed  at  the  above  point,  giving  the  usual  depth 
of  water  and  the  company  is  now  dredging  the  chan¬ 
nel  at  various  points.  Ordinarily  very  little  coal 
except  the  steam  sizes  is  carried  in  this  way,  but 
there  are  rumors  of  extensive  developments. 


Saward’s  Journal  is  now  a  regularly  recognized 
publication,  having  been  accorded  the  second-class 
privilege  by  the  Post  Office  Department.  Those  who 
know  how  careful  the  Post  Office  authorities  are  will 
appreciate  the  importance  of  this. 


Kind  Words  and  Orders 

Recognizing  the  unusual  circumstances  that  led 
to  the  entry  of  Saward’s  Journal  into  the  field  of 
coal  trade  journalism,  words  of  sympathy  and  en¬ 
couragement  continue  to  come  in  from  our  friends 
in  all  quarters. 

“It  is  with  interest  that  I  have  learned  of  your 
new  undertaking,  and  I  wish  you  every  success, 
which  you  certainly  deserve.  Your  paper,  like  the 
old  Coal  Trade  Journal  was,  is  an  evidence  of  your 
ability,  and  it  won’t  be  long  before  the  public  real¬ 
izes  that  Saward’s  is  the  supreme  paper.” — Mrs. 

L.  A.  Prior,  New  York. 

[Mrs.  Prior  is  the  possessor  of  a  ft  extensive  coal 
acreage  in  West  Virginia,  and  a  lady  who  has  been 
a  close  student  of  trade  affairs. — Ed.] 

“I  will  be  glad  to  say  the  proper  word  and  to 
drop  a  seed  whenever  and  wherever  I  can.  It  is 
my  confident  hope  that  the  name  of  “Saward,” 
which  has  been  held  in  confidence  by  the  coal  trade  # 
for  so  many  years,  will  add  new  lustre  to  its  shield; 
and  I  am  of  the  belief  that  in  your  hands  it  will 
be  representative,  as  it  always  has  been,  of  progres¬ 
sive  policy  and  conservative  action." — Rembrandt 
Peale,  Commissioner,  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

“It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  enclose  check  for  $5 
for  year’s  subscription  to  your  journal.  If  the  other 
copies  of  the  Journal  are  as  good  as  the  sample 
sent,  then  I  shall  have  no  regrets,  for  I  can  see  a 
wonderful  improvement  over  the  paper  you  form¬ 
erly  edited.  Every  good  wish  for  success.” — S.  W. 
Perry,  East  Lynn  Coal  Co.,  East  Lynn,  W.  Va. 

“We  have  no  doubt  that  your  magazine  under 
your  management  and  direction  will  be  a  success, 
and  we  assure  you  that  we  wish  you  every  success 
in  the  world.” — Philip  B.  Phillips,  secretary,  Ot¬ 
tumwa  Box  Car  Loader  Co.,  Ottumwa,  la. 

“I  enclose  herewith  subscription  to  your  new  pub¬ 
lication  for  one  year  forward  from  this  date.  I  know 
you  will  maintain  the  high  standard  which  you  set 
with  the  old  publication.  You  certainly  have  my 
best  wishes  for  success  in  your  new  enterprise.  If 
you  happen  to  be  in  Cleveland  any  time  please  hunt 
me  up.” — J.  G.  Wolfe,  western  manager,  Hutchinson 
Coal  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

“Enclosed  please  find  check  for  $5  for  a  year’s 
subscription  to  your  Journal.  Wish  you  every  suc¬ 
cess.” — F.  Wm.  Schwiers,  Bedford  Park,  New  York 
City. 

“Best  wishes  for  the  success  of  your  new  Jour¬ 
nal.” — Thomas  Fisher,  General  Manager,  Berwind- 
White  C.  M.  Co.,  Windber,  Pa. 

“Enclosed  please  find  subscription  on  blank  prop¬ 
erly  filled  out,  covering  subscription  of  one  year  to 
your  weekly,  Sawards  Journal.  With  kind  per¬ 
sonal  regards  and  wishing  you  the  best  of  success.” 
— W.  T.  Roberts,  Western  Sales  Agent,  Williams 
&  Peters,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


More  Money  for  Soft  Coal! 

The  Government  should  soon  allow  more  money 
for  soft  coal,  in  view  of  developments  of  the  time. 
All  equipment  is  going  up  in  value ;  there  has  been 
an  increase  of  250  to  300  per  cent  in  two  years.  And 
not  only  are  supplies  going  up  in  price,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  obtain  same  when  needed.  Electrical 
equipment  in  particular  is  extremely  high  in  price, 
and  rates  on  many  articles  were  again  raised  at  the 
first  of  the  current  month. 

Even  such  small  steel  articles  as  bolts  and  nuts 
are  high  priced  and  so  difficult  to  get  that  in  some 
cases  priority  orders,  issued  only  on  proof  that  the 
material  is  for  use  in  coal  mines,  are  necessary  in 
order  to  obtain  reasonably  prompt  shipments.  A 
prominent  operator  declares,  “A  coal  mining  man 
should  be  on  the  War  Industries  Board,  so  as  to  get 
quick  action  on  supplies  for  coal  mines.” 


Your  association  needs  you.  Do  your  bit  and  be¬ 
come  an  active  member. 
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The  COAL  CATALOG 


ANNOUNCING 

COAL  FIELD  DIRECTORY 


COMBINED 
WITH  THE 

Now  Ready  for  Distribution 


The  Coal  Catalog  is  a  publication  of  interest  to  the  producer  and 
consumer  of  coal;  retail  coal  dealers;  coal  sales  agencies;  investors  in 
coal  lands;  mining  engineers;  geologists;  public  libraries;  etc.,  etc. 

The  Coal  Catalog  is  a  veritable  encyclopedia  of  useful  information 
on  all  the  coals  mined  in  the  United  States — not  the  musty  hoary  sort 
of  dope,  but  chockful  of  live,  practical  information  of  the  kind  needed 
daily  by  everyone,  be  he  a  miner,  consumer,  or  jobber  of  coal. 

The  Coal  Catalog  is  arranged  to 
assist  the  big  fellow.  Each  of  the 
twenty-four  coal  mining  states  in  the 
Union  is  treated  separately  and  in 
this  wise:  (1)  a  general  description  of 
the  geology  of  the  coal  areas;  (2)  a 
description  of  the  various  seams, 
fields  or  counties  from  which  coal  is 
produced;  (3)  a  map  of  the  state 
showing  the  location  of  the  mining 
fields  or  districts;  (4)  a  geological 
column  showing  the  coal  formation; 
(5)  a  general  analysis  of  each 'seam 
of  field;  (6)  supplementary  analyses 
of  each  by  counties  and  localities;  (7) 
a  list  of  operations  in  each  seam,  field 
or  county  with  shipping  point  of  mine, 
railroad  connections,  etc.;  (8)  a  directory  of  mines  operating  in  the 
state,  with  names  of  operating  officials  and  detailed  information  on 
the  mechanical  equipment  of  the  mine,  sizes  of  coal  prepared,  etc.; 
(9)  a  list  of  operating  mines  by  counties. 

The  Coal  Catalog  brings  you  alphabetically  arranged  by  states,  a 
list  of  all  seams  in  the  United  States,  classified  according  to  rank, 

i.  e.,  anthracite,  semianthracite,  semibituminous,  bituminous,  subbitu- 
minous,  lignite,  and  cannel  coals. 


The  Coal  Catalog  contains  a  list  alphabetically  arranged  by  states 
of  all  seams  in  the  United  States  classified  according  to  usage,  i.  e., 
seams  suitable  for  such  purposes  as  by-product  coking,  cement  burn¬ 
ing,  tile  and  pottery  burning,  pulverizing  for  metallurgical  use, 
smithing,  etc.,  etc.  (14  classifications). 

The  Coal  Catalog  contains  a  list,  alphabetically  arranged  by 
states,  of  seams  in  the  United  States  classified  as  smokeless,  block, 
and  splint  coals. 

The  Coal  Catalog  contains  explanatory  articles  on  the  above 
classifications;  the  geology  of  coal;  preparation  and  sizing;  and  in 
addition,  valuable  information  on  the  storage  of  coal,  analysis,  etc. 

The  Coal  Catalog  is  at  this  time  of  particular 
interest  to  every  producer,  consumer,  and  jobber 
.of  coal.  The  new  system  of  distribution  by 
}zones  will  of  necessity  introduce  strange  coals 
into  many  communities.  The  Coal  Catalog  will 
give  you  abundant  information  on  the  character¬ 
istics  and  properties  of  the  coal  you  are  to  use, 
will  cite  its  analysis  and  heat  value  and  tell  you 
all  companies  from  whom  it  may  be  procured,  no 
matter  where  it  originates.  If  a  coal  is  wanted 
for  such  special  purposes  as  the  manufacture  of 
illuminating  gas,  for  export,  or  bunker  purposes, 
etc.,  it  will  give  you  complete  information  on 
where  to  get  such  coals. 

It  is  a  monumental  work  in  the  preparation  of  which  hundreds 
of  publications  have  been  consulted.  It  is  a  necessity  to  every  live 
coal  office  in  the  country.  But  we  want  you  to  examine  and  pass  on 
the  Coal  Catalog  for  yourselves.  Our  proposition  is  this — we  ask 
the  privilege  of  sending  you  the  Coal  Catalog  on  ten  days’  approval; 
if  you  find  it  as  represented,  send  us  your  check  for  Twenty-five  dol¬ 
lars  covering  price  per  copy;  if  not,  return  the  book  at  our  expense. 


Keystone  Consolidated  Publishing  Company, 

302  Penn  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


R.  R.  SMITH,  President 

A.  Z.  LITZ,  Vice-President 

W.  P.  NEEKAMP,  Secretary  and  Treasurer 

I  ITZ-SMITH  FUEL 

COMPANY 

MINES  LOCATED  ON 

CHESAPEAKE  &  OHIO  AND  NORFOLK  & 
WESTERN  RAILWAYS 

PRODUCING 

POCAHONTAS,  ISLAND  CREEK  AND 
EAGLE  GAS  COAL 

Producers  and  Shippers  of 

STEAM,  GAS  AND 
DOMESTIC  COAL 

General  Offices:  Vinson-Thompson  Bldg.,  HUNTINGTON,  W.  VA. 

MINES: 

SHAMROCK  COAL  CO. 

LITZ-SMITH  MINES  1  &  2 

LITZ-SMITH  ISLAND  CREEK  COAL  CO. 
LITZ-SMITH  POCAHONTAS  COAL  CO. 
LITZ-SMITH  COAL  CO. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO  ...  Branch  Offices  ... 

WINSTON-SALEM,  N.  C. 

CARBON  COAL  &  COKE  CO. 

85  Devonshire  Street,  Boston 

CARBON  FORGE  AND  STEAM  COAL 


Reasons  Why 

JUNIATA  SMOKELESS  COAL 

is  worth  your  investigation 

1.  All  coal  is  screened  over  1J4  inch  screen. 

2.  Thoroughly  cleaned  over  picking  tables. 

3.  Less  breakage  than  any  other  coal  on  the  market. 

4.  Smokeless  and  clean  for  domestic  use. 

5.  The  best  substitute  for  anthracite  coal. 

6.  A  money-maker  for  all 'dealers  and  wholesale  houses. 

BROAD  TOP  SCREENED  LUMP 

The  Best  Domestic  Coal  Mined.  Our  BARNET  and  FULTON 
Vein  Coals  for  Steam  Use  are  thoroughly  cleaned  and  prepared 
over  picking  tables.  Your  inquiries  are  solicited. 

SCHIPPER  BROS.  COAL  MINING  CO. 

General  Offices:  141  Milk  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Branch  Offices:  Springfield,  Mass.  Six  Mile  Run,  Pa.  Philadelphia 


J.  R.  BRADY  CO.,  Inc. 

m^nedrs  chestnut  ridge 

shippers  Bituminous  Coal  and  Coke 

412  ELLICOTT  SQUARE  -  -  -  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


WESTMORELAND  -  CONNELLSVILLE 
COAL  AND  COKE  COMPANY 

Miners  and  Shippers 

Semi -Volatile  Bituminous  Coal 

HIGH  IN  BRITISH  THERMAL  UNITS 
HIGH  FUSING  POINT  OF  ASH 
WILL  NOT  CLINKER 

PREPARED  BY  MOST  MODERN  METHODS 

General  Offices,  Frick  Building  -  PITTSBURGH,  PA 
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Anthracite  and  Bituminous  Prices  in  Eastern  Trade. 

Government  Anthracite  Prices— Company 


White  Ash. 


Red  Ash. 
_ _ a _ 


LykensValley. 


Mines. 

Broken  .  $4.90 

Egg  .  4.50 

Stove .  4.75 

Chestnut  .  4.85 

Pea  .  3.45 

Buckwheat  .  3.15* 

Rice  . .  2.65* 

Barley  . .  2.15* 


F.  o.  b.  New  York 
lower  ports. 

$6.50 

6.10 

6.35 

6.45 

4.90 

4.60* 

4.10* 

3.60* 


Mines. 

$5.10 

4.70 

4.95 

4.95 

3.55 


F.  o.  b.  New  York 
lower  ports. 

$6.70 

6.30 

6.55 

6.55 

5.00 


F.  o.  b.  New  York 
Mines.  lower  ports. 

$5.35  $6.95 

4.95  6.55 

5.35  6.95 

5.35  6.95 

3.80  5.25 


•Price  not  fixed  by  Government. 

Government  Anthracite  Prices— Individual 


White  Ash. 

A 


Red  Ash. 
_ a _ 


Lykens^Valley. 


Mines. 

Broken  .  $5.65 

Egg  .  5.25 

Stove  .  5.50 

Chestnut  .  5.60 

Pea  .  4.20 

Buckwheat  .  4.15* 

Rice  .  3.35* 

Barley .  2.35* 


F.  o.  b.  New  York 
lower  ports. 

$7.25 

6.85 

7.10 

7.20 

5.65 

5.60* 

4.80* 

3.80* 


Mines. 

$5.85 

5.45 

5.70 

5.70 

4.30 


F.  o.  b.  New  York 
lower  ports. 

$7.45 
7.05 
7  30 
7.30 
5.75 


Mines. 

$6.10 

5.70 

6.10 

6.10 

4.55 


F.  o.  b.  New  York 
lower  ports. 

$7.70 

7.30 

7.70 

7.70 

6.00 


•Price  not  fixed  by  Government.  .  .  ,  .  .. 

The  above  tidewater  prices  of  Company  Individual  coal  include  a  five-cent  p.er  screenmg  charge  in  the 

8nd  Ibices  r^ebu  ppe”  £u  ' har^r  are’ fi^ce^highfr  than  at  the  lower  ports  by  reason 
rate. 


case  of  chestnut 
of  higher  freight 


Government  Bituminous  Prices — New  York  Market 


F.  o.  b.  Mines. 


Producing  Regions. 

Clearfield,  Cambria,  Somerset,  Huntingdon,  Indiana,  etc. 


Fairmont-Clarksburg  district. 


Producing  Regions. 


Screened. 

Min  e-run. 

Slack. 

(gross) 

(gross) 

(gross) 

$3.30 

$3.30 

$3.30 

3.36 

3.08 

2.80 

2.91 

2.63 

2.35 

3.08 

2.80 

2.52 

F. 

o.  b.  New  York  Harbor  Piers. 

r 

Screened. 

Mine-run. 

Slack. 

(gross) 

(gross) 

(gross) 

$4.95 

$4.95 

$4.95 

5.01 

4.73 

4.45 

4.81 

4.53 

4.25 

4.98 

4.70 

4.42 

The  above  prices  are  exclusive  of  the  three  per  cent,  war  freight  tax. 

Coal  sold  in  the  offshore  export  trade  (as  distinguished  from  the  Canadian  export  trade)  is  subject  to  a  maximum 
advance  of  $1.35  per  net  ton.  or  $1.51  per  gross,  as  is  also  tonnage  supplied  for  foreign  bunker  purposes. 


Coastwise  Coal  Freights. 

Maximum  barge  rates  from  New  York  to  Sound 
ports  and  beyond  have  been  established  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  basis  by  voluntary  agreement  of  the  boat 
owners,  with  the  approval  of  the  U.  S-  Shipping 
Board:  Bridgeport,  75  cents;  New  Haven,  75  cents; 
New  London,  $1.25;  Providence,  $1.75;  New  Bed¬ 
ford,  $2;  Boston,  $2.50;  Providence,  $2.75;  Portland, 
$2.75. 

The  Shipping  Board  has  fixed  $2.50  as  the  rate 
from  Hampton  Roads  and  Philadelphia  to  Boston  for 
steamers  of  2,500  tons  deadweight  capacity  and  over. 
To  other  New  England  ports  the  authorized  maxi¬ 
mum  rates  are  as  follows:  Portland,  $2.65;  Ports¬ 
mouth,  $2.60;  Searsport,  $3;  Providence,  $2.25.  A 
15-cent  advance  on  these  rates  is  permitted  from 
Baltimore. 

There  is  no  fixed  price  for  steamers  under  2,500 
tons,  nor  on  barges  out  of  Hampton  Roads.  The 
going  rates  on  barges  are  about  $3.50  Norfolk  to 
Boston  and  $3  to  Sound  ports. 

The  present  market  rate  on  anthracite  shipments 
in  sailing  vessels  from  New  York  to  the  Maritime 
Provinces  is  around  $6  to  Halifax  and  St.  John, 
and  as  high  as  $7  to  some  of  the  smaller  ports. 


Recent  press  items  relative  to  an  anthracite  col¬ 
liery  having  been  closed  down  permanently  were 
somewhat  exaggerated.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
suspension  ordered  by  the  Schuylkill  County  Fuel 
Administrator,  Captain  Baird  Halberstadt,  was  for 
a  period  of  two  weeks  in  order  to  permit  repairs  to 
screens,  etc.,  to  be  made. 


No  Tax  Sale  of  Thompson  Land. 

J.  V.  Thompson’s  affairs  once  more  have  come  be¬ 
fore  the  U.  S.  District  Court  at  Pittsburgh  this  time 
in  an  effort  to  prevent  the  sale  of  some  of  his  lands 
to  satisfy  the  claims  of  county  authorities  for  taxes. 
Attorney  S.  Leo  Ruslander,  appeared  before  Judge 
Charles  E.  Orr  and  asked  that  an  injunction  be  is¬ 
sued  restraining  the  treasurer  of  Green  County  from 
selling  7,000  acres  of  coal  land  in  that  county  to 
satisfy  a  lien  held  by  the  county  for  taxes. 

The  petition  for  the  injunction  was  made  by  Rolfe 
M.  Hite,  David  M.  Hertzog,  and  George  H.  Scrug- 
han,  trustees  for  Mr.  Thompson,  and  they  said  that 
if  the  sale  was  permitted  it  would  invalidate  the 
title  to  the  property,  permission  to  sell  which  had 
been  obtained  from  the  U.  S.  Court,  the  purchaser 
being  the  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co.,  and  the  price,  $3,400,- 
000. 

Attorney  Ruslander  appeared  before  the  court 
again  and  presented  similar  petitions  to  restrain 
treasurers  of  other  counties  from  taking  similar  ac¬ 
tions.  The  court  refused  to  allow  sale. 


Saward  Interests  in  New  Paper. 

Readers  of  the  Journal  will  be  interested  in  know¬ 
ing  that  all  but  one  of  the  heirs  of  the  estate  of  the 
late  F.  E.  Saward  are  interested  in  the  ownership  of 
this  publication,  they  being  impelled  to  launch  this 
enterprise  by  reason  of  unfortunate  developments 
under  the  will.  It  is,  indeed,  very  gratifying  to  note 
the  large  degree  of  patronage  that  has  come  with 
us  into  the  new  paper. 


Cash  Payment  of  Freight. 

Means  Inconvenience  to  Consignees  and  May 
Increase  Congestion. 

Cleveland,  June  6.— Increased  freight  congestion 
and  much  inconvenience  is  expected  from  the  recent 
order  of  the  Director-General  of  Railroads,  reduc¬ 
ing  credit  on  freight  bills  to  practically  a  cash  basis. 

“A  hard  and  fast  forty-eight  hour  rule  is  too  rigid 
to  enable  shippers  to  do  business  except  under  most 
unsatisfactory  conditions,”  said  F.  H.  Baer,  traffic 
commissioner  of  the  Cleveland  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce.  “Railroads  always  have  had  the  right  to 
demand  immediate  payment  of  freight  charges,  but 
for  their  own  convenience  as  well  as  that  of  the 
shippers  it  has  not  been  exercised  in  cases  where 
the  firm’s  credit  is  good. 

“The  credit  extended  by  railroads  to  firms  and 
individuals  in  good  standing  for  the  mutual  conveni¬ 
ence  of  the  shippers  and  railroads  has  been  advan¬ 
tageous  in  enabling  consignees  to  release  cars  quickly 
and  secure  prompt  handling  of  freight.”' 

Mr.  Baer  cited  two  cases  in  which  the  plan  would 
not  be  feasible.  One  is  where  one  road  has  a  car 
consigned  to  a  firm  which  has  a  spur  on  another 
road.  This  car  would  have  to  be  held  on  the  first 
road  until  freight  charges  were  paid.  In  the  other 
case  a  corporation  often  has  its  auditing  offices  in 
one  city  and  a  plant  in  another  place,  where  it  has 
no  banking  facilities.  It  has  been  the  custom  to 
send  the  bills  to  the  main  office  to  be  paid  in  one 
lump  sum. 

It  is  conceded  that  there  have  been  abuses  of  the 
credit  system,  but  it  is  felt  that  these  can  be  cor¬ 
rected  without  working  hardships  on  responsible 
firms. 


No  Apathy  in  Nebraska. 


Administration  Official  Says  Public  Is  Alive 
to  Coal  Famine  Danger. 

Omaha,  Neb.,  June  3. 

To  the  Editor  : 

Eastern  publications  refer  editorially  to  “the  fail¬ 
ure  of  the' West  to  respond,”  “the  apathy  displayed 
in  the  West,”  and  the  like,  with  reference  to  the 
summer  storage  campaign.  This  impression  is  evi¬ 
dently  gained  from  the  weekly  report  on  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  bituminous  coal  and  the  causes  of  loss  of 
working  time,  compiled  by  the  Geological  survey, 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

You  are  advised  that  in  Nebraska,  at  least,  we 
have  bought  every  ton  of  coal  available  that  can  be 
safely  and  successfully  stored  and  surrounding 
operators  have  sold  their  output  for  months  ahead. 
You  are  further  advised  that  there  has  been  little 
market  for  lignite,  because  lignite  cannot  be  stored 
in  the  usual  way  for  the  reason  that  it  slacks  and 
goes  to  pieces.  Certain  coals  which  have  been  avail¬ 
able  have  not  been  bought  because  they  cannot  be 
stored  safely  on  account  of  the  danger  of  spon¬ 
taneous  combustion. 

We  believe  that  the  entire  West  is  wide  awake 
and  on  the  “qui  vive,”  so  far  as  the  threatened  fuel 
shortage  is  concerned,  and  is  working  feverishly  to 
avoid  disaster. 

Arthur  L.  Palmer, 

Executive  Secretary,  Fuel  Administration,  Nebraska. 


A  Popular  Appointee. 

To  the  Editor: 

There  has  been  so  much  criticism  of  the  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration  for  placing  men  without  practical  trade 
knowledge  in  charge  of  affairs  at  one  place  and 
another  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  note  the  appointment 
of  a  man  as  district  representation  for  charcoal  dis¬ 
tribution  who  has  that  branch  of  the  fuel  business 
at  his  finger  tips.  F.  J.  Goodfellow,  head  of  the 
Manufacturers’  Co.,  Bradford,  Pa.,  is  certainly  well 
qualified  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  new  office 
in  an  efficient  and  satisfactory  manner.  Retail  coal 
dealers  who  have  bought  charcoal  from  Mr.  Good- 
fellow’s  will  be  pleased  to  hear  of  his  appointment. 

E.  V.  Sidell. 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  June  13. 
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SATISFIED  CUSTOMERS 

AND 

REPEAT  ORDERS 

are  obtained  by  dealers  who  handle  the  Solvay  Guaranteed  Fuels. 

They  a're  profitable  for  the  dealer  because  they  always  make  good. 

Solvay  Solvay 

Pocahontas  Kingston 

Coal  and  Coal 

Solvay  Coke 

“The  Fuel  Without  a  Fault” 

are  dependable  fuels — make  money  for  the  dealer — save  money  for  the  consumer. 

“It  Pays  to  be  a  Solvay  Dealer.” 

Write  for  detailed  information  and  send  orders  to 

BY-PRODUCTS  COKE  SOLVAY  COLLIERIES  CO.  SOLVAY  COLLIERIES  CO. 
CORPORATION  and  SEMET  SOLVAY  CO.  1023  Union  Central  Bldg. 

McCormick  Bldg.,  Chicago  Detroit,  Michigan  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


THE  LAW  OF  SUPPLY  AND  DEMAND 

has  never  before  in  the  history  of  the  world  asserted  itself  so  forcibly  on  business  conditions  as  it  does  today. 

Business  of  every  character  whether  large  or  small  has  experienced  the  pressure  of  the  demand  threatening  to  greatly  exceed  the 
supply,  which  fact,  coupled  with  the  scarcity  of  labor,  creates  the  necessity  of  Farsightedness  and  Anticipation. 

We  are  all  of  us  ready  and  willing  to  bow  before  the  demands  of  the  Government  for  material,  knowing  that  our  sacrifices,  however 
small,  are  for  the  one  great  cause — “To  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy.” 

Anticipation  vs.  Hesitation 

Can  you  imagine  where  Business  would  be  today  if  everyone  said,  “I’m  going  to  wait  until  prices  and  conditions  again  become  normal?”  It 
would  mean — Business  stagnation — Business  paralyzed — Economic  RUIN. 

Material  for  Coal  Yard  Equipment  is  as  scarce  and  as  difficult  to  obtain  as  any  commodity— our  needs  being,  structural  steel,  sheet 
steel,  cotton  duck  and  electrical  supplies. 

OUR  SUPPLY  STILL  EXCEEDS  OUR  DEMAND  (due  to  our  anticipation) — a  condition  which  we  cannot  at  this  time  state  how  long 
will  exist,  but  we  are  ever  hopeful  that  our  well  laid  plans  will  enable  us  to  supply  our  customers’  needs. 

Our  labor  saving  devices  will  decrease  your  worries  of  coal  handling  and  we  urge  you  to  place  your  orders  for  equipment  NOW. 
“THE  EARLY  BIRD  CATCHES  THE  WORM”  and  “A  WORD  TO  THE  WISE  IS  SUFFICIENT.” 

F.  S.  CONVERSE  CO.,  Inc.  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 

Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in 

Coal  Loading  Machines,  Coal  Bagging  Machines,  Rotary  Screens,  Yard,  Car  and  Pocket  Screens;  Chutes,  Bags,  Baskets,  Forks,  Scoops,  Wire  Cloth, 

Baggers,  Atlas  Car  Movers,  Car  Wrenches,  Etc. 


ADELPHIA 

COAL 

COMPANY, 

Inc. 

1  BROADWAY,  NEW 

YORK 

Mines: 

ANTHRACITE 

COAL 

BITUMINOUS 

South  Fork 
Johnstown 
Somerset 
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Bituminous  Price  Reductions  in  Lake  Trade. 

Effective  June  1  at  Lake  Superior  and  Lake  Michigan  Docks-Lake  Shipper,’  Margin, 
Increased  to  20  Cents  on  Cargo  Coal,  25  cents  on  Bunker  Coa  . 

.  .  .  .  •  _  j  „„  r.prjpr  re-  of  the  docks  aforesaid,  and  sold  for  delivery  by  truck, 

da";  pricesA“”r„,  “a!5”  docks  o„  Lake  wagon  or  other  usual  facility  for  retail  delivery  to 


aucing  prices  un  uuuin‘1^-. - —  .  -  i 

Superior  and  Lake  Michigan,  for  shipments  inland 
by  rail,  effective  June  1,  and  increasing  the  commis¬ 
sion  of  jobbers  interested  in  the  lake  trade  to  20 
cents  per  net  ton  on  cargo  coal  and  25  cents  on 
bunker  coal,  with  an  extra  charge  of  50  cents  on 
bunker  coal  that  has  to  be  lightered. 

The  reductions  on  Youghiogheny,  Fairmont, 


consumers  without  any  rail  reshipment  prices  must 
be  fixed  and  determined  in  the  manner  and  accord- 
ing  to  the  provisions  and  limitations  prescribed  in 
the  regulations  of  the  United  States  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration,  relative  to  maximum  gross  margins  of  retail 
coal  dealers. 

The  above  regulations,  promulgated  this  fifth  day 


(Signed)  H.  A.  Garfield, 
United  States  Fuel  Administrator. 


Gtuensburg,1* Westmoreland,  Hocking  and  Pomeroy  of  June,  1918,  .0  become  effec.i.e_7  A.  M,  June  1st, 
coals  amount  to  80,  85  and  90  cents,  respectively,  on  1918- 
lump,  run  of  pile  and  screenings,  while  on  Mo.  8 
coal  they  are  60,  65  and  80  cents. 

The  text  of  the  order  follows : 

Order  of  the  United  States  Fuel  Administrator 
Establishing  Regulations  and  Prices  for  the  Hand¬ 
ling  and  Sale  of  Bituminous  Coal  Received  by  Rail 
and  Water  At  Docks  Located  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

The  United  States  Fuel  Administrator,  acting  un¬ 
der  authority  of  an  Executive  Order  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States,  dated  August  23,  1917, 
appointing  said  Administrator  and  of  subsequent 
Executive  Orders  and  in  furtherance  of  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  said  Orders  and  of  the  Act  of  Congress 
therein  referred  to  and  approved  August  10,  1917, 

HEREBY  ORDERS  AND  DIRECTS  that  the 


Southern  Indiana  Notes. 

The  Fork  Ridge  Mining  Co.,  whose  mine  is  lo¬ 
cated  on  the  Southern  Ry.,  has  been  reopened  with 
an  output  of  800  tons. 

The  Commerce  Coal  Co.  has  opened  shaft  No.  2 
on  the  Evansville  &  Indianapolis  R.  R.  The  mine 
has  a  daily  capacity  of  about  700  tons. 

The  Bosse  Coal  Co.,  of  Evansville,  has  completed 
the  tipple  at  its  Buckskin  Mine  on  the  Evansville  & 
Indianapolis  R.  R.  The  mine  will  have  a  daily  ca¬ 
pacity  of  300  tons. 

_ _ _  -  _  There  are  43  mines  in  his  territory.  For  the  week 

following  regulations  are  established  and  the  maxi-  endjng  June  1  the  car  shortage  was  10.42  per  cent, 
mum  prices  hereinafter  specified  are  fixed  for  the  For  the  month  of  March  it  was  28.07  per  cent.,  for 
handling  and  selling  of  bituminous  coal  by  any  cor-  Apr;j  17  83  per  cent.,  and  for  the  month  of  May 
poration,  association,  partnership  or  person  owning,  n.12  per  cent. 

operating,  or  managing  a  dock  or  docks  on  the  Great  Eight  hundred  coai  miners  employed  in  Mines 

Lakes,  viz:  ,  „  ,  ,  „  ,  N0s  4  6,  7  and  8,  of  the  Ingle  system  in  Pike 

(1)  Rule  22  of  the  “Additional  Rules  and  Regula-  aJ.  top  speed  on  Tuesday>  June  4, 

tions  Governing  the  Distribution  of  Coal  and  Coke  ^  the  income  was  turned  over  to  the  Red  Cross, 
by  Persons,  Firms,  Corporations,  and  Associations  ordinary  run  of  the  Ingle  system  is  about  $7,500. 

Subject  to  License,  and  Referred  to  in  such  Rules  A  J 

and  Regulations  as  Licensees,’’  shall  be  and  the  same 


is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows 

Rule  22— A  licensee  who,  as  owner  or  selling  agent 
for  another,  delivers  bituminous  cargo  coal  to  a 
dock  company,  retail  dealer,  or  consumer  on  the 
Great  Lakes,  in  vessels  or  barges  owned  or 
chartered  by  such  licensee,  may  charge  a  com¬ 
mission  or  profit  not  in  excess  of  20  cents  a  net 
ton  on  bituminous  coal ;  and  a  licensee,  who,  as 
owner  or  selling  agent  for  another  delivers  bitu¬ 
minous  coal  directly  from  cars  via  dock  car¬ 
dumping  machines  to  a  vessel  on  the  Great 
Lakes  to  be  used  as  fuel  for  such  vessel,  may 
charge  a  commission  or  profit  not  in  excess  of 
25  cents  a  net  ton  thereon.  Where  such  fuel  coal 
is  handled  over  lighters  or  fuel  scows,  an  addi¬ 
tional  charge  of  not  to  exceed  50  cents  a  net  ton 
may  be  made  for  such  service. 

(2)  THE  SELLING  PRICES  for  bituminous  coal 
received  at  any  Lake  Michigan  or  Lake  Superior 

dock,  during  the  period  beginning  June  1,  1918,  and  __  _ _  _ 

ending  April  30,  1919,  reshipped  by  rail  from  the  t;on  0f  Mining  Statistics,  appointed  by  the  U._  S. 

’  *  '  r  a  view 


The  car  situation  in  the  Southern  Indiana  field 
is  much  improved  over  a  few  weeks  ago,  according  to 
Harry  Little,  secretary  of  the  Southern  Indiana  Coal 
Bureau,  who  receives  daily  reports  from  all  the 
mines  in  Southern  Indiana  south  of  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  Southwestern  R.  R. 

Officials  of  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  R.  R., 
which  took  over  the  Evansville  &  Indianapolis  R.  R., 
have  arranged  with  the  Pike  County  Coal  Co.  for 
the  increasing  of  the  new  Atlas  Mine  No.  1  at 
Petersburg  to  a  4,000  ton  mine.  New  switches 
have  been  ordered  built  and  railroad  scales  will  be 
put  in  at  once.  The  new  electric  hoist,  the  first  to  be 
built  in  this  part  of  the  State,  is  capable  of  handling 
4,200  tons  a  day.  New  cages  also  will  be  put  in. 
After  a  lapse  of  about  a  year  the  Vandalia  R.  R.  has 
again  begun  the  extension  of  a  double  track  between 
Bicknell  and  Bushrod. 

To  Standardize  Mine  Statistics. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Standardiza- 


docks  to  purchasers  buying  in  carload  lots,  for  the 
following  grades  of  coal,  per  net  ton  f.  o.  b.  cars  at 
the  dock,  shall  be  as  follows : 

Run  of 

Lump  Pile  Screenings 

Coal  from  Youghiogheny, 

Fairmont,  Greensburg, 

Westmoreland,  No.  8 
Seam,  Ohio  and  Hocking 
and  Pomeroy  fields 
Harlan,  Tracker,  Kenova 

and  Kanawha  fields .  6.30 

Pocahontas,  New  River  and 

Tug  River  fields . 

The  above  prices  are  based  on  the  freight  rates 
now  effective  between  the  mines  and  Lake  Erie 
ports.  In  the  event  that  the  above  mentioned  freight 
rates  are  increased  by  order  of  the  United  States 
Railroad  Administration  effective  at  any  time  here¬ 
after,  an  amount  equivalent  to  the  amount  of  such 
increase  in  freight  rates  may  be  added  to  these  prices. 

(3)  For  coal  so  received  by  lake  shipment  at  any 


$5.80 

$5.55 

$5.30 

t 

6.30 

6.05 

5.80 

i 

,  6.30 

6.05 

6.05 

Bureau  of  Mines  in  February,  1916,  with 
to  simplifying  the  collection  of  statistics  and  at  the 
same  time  relieve  coal  operators  of  the  necessity 
for  making  so  many  reports,  has  just  been  issued 
in  pamphlet  form  by  the  Bureau  for  free  distribu¬ 
tion  to  those  interested.  It  is  known  as  Technical 
Paper  194. 

At  the  time  the  committee  was  appointed,  State 
mine  inspectors  from  many  coal  producing  States 
held  a  conference  with  representatives  of  indus¬ 
trial-accident  commissions.  At  this  meeting  tenta¬ 
tive  standardized  forms  were  presented  and  dis¬ 
cussed,  and  the  report  now  issued  embodies  the 
points  which  were  brought  out  in  these  discussions. 

It  is  submitted  in  the  hope  that  it  may  be  adopted 
by  State  mine  inspectors  and  industrial-accident 
commissions  who  have  to  deal  with  the  mining  in¬ 
dustry.  The  lack  of  uniformity  in  statistical  reports 
relating  to  coal  mining  is  apparent  when  an  at¬ 
tempt  is  made  to  co-ordinate  data  from  the  vari¬ 
ous  States.  Standardization  is  highly  desirable  for 
many  reasons. 


Side  Lights  on  the  Retail  Trade. 

Miners,  earning  unheard  of  wages,  are  not  in¬ 
clined  to  speed  up  in  their  work,  and  likewise  ac¬ 
tivity  at  the  retail  yards  is  being  slowed  down  by 
the  teamsters  (earning  lots  of  money)  getting  a 
late  start  each  morning  and  quitting  early  in  the 
evening.  They  also  demand  the  Saturday  half-holi¬ 
day  long  before  the  weather  makes  it  necessary  or 
desirable  under  present  conditions,  when,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  all  should  be  striving  to  do  their  best. 

Liberty  Bonds,  War  Stamps  and  charities  have 
taken  a  lot  of  money  from  the  pockets  of  coal  con¬ 
sumers  and  the  present  “quick  pay  demand  from 
wholesalers  makes  C.  O.  D.,  or  at  least  10  days 
cash,  almost  imperative.  The  only  favorable  point 
of  the  situation  is  that  the  dealer  has  had  no  idle 
money  in  stock,  for  his  fuel  supplies  have  been  going 
out  as  quickly  as  received,  under  present-day  condi¬ 
tions. 

Differences  of  opinion  appear  to  come  out  more 
strongly  at  conventions  than  elsewhere,  because  they 
are  set  definitely  in  addresses,  almost  like  parallel 
columns.  At  the  National  Convention  of  Retailers 
at  Atlantic  City  the  dealers  had  a  chance  to  hear  a 
speech  on  the  alleged  ftnfairness  of  the  75  cent  dif¬ 
ferential  in  the  cost  of  anthracite,  while  several  in 
the  hall  discussed  the  easy  way  they  got  around  it 
by  the  averaging  of  costs.  Two  sides  to  all  ques.- 
tions,  it  seems. 

At  the  same  gathering  New  England  folks  sug¬ 
gested  that  all  open-top  cars  be  loaded  with  coal  only 
and  returned  empty  to  the  mines,  thus  keeping  their 
efficiency  at  100  per  cent.,  while  a  western  representa¬ 
tive  argued  in  favor  of  a  Utility  car  with  open  sides 
that  could  be  quickly  unloaded  at  the  yard  and  then 
filled  with  some  kind  of  return  load,  in  this  way  re¬ 
ducing  the  non-paying  ton  miles.  Both  ways  de¬ 
mand  promptness  in  operation. 

The  retailer  wants  a  level  rate  on  all  hard  coal 
and  on  all  sizes  used  for  domestic  purposes.  The 
wholesaler  and  jobber  uses  all  influence  possible  to 
get  a  higher  rate  for  so-called  premium  coal.  The 
coal  dealer  wants  the  railroad  to  keep  his  especial 
coal  car  equipment  going  and  coming  like  a  shuttle, 
with  no  delays  at  either  loading  or  unloading  ends. 
And  the  railroad  owners  want  to  get  the  paying 
return  loads. 

The  article  entitled  “Coal  men  always  the  goat,” 
appearing  in  our  May  25  issue,  reminded  one 
dealer  that  at  the  Springfield  convention  of  the  New 
England  coal  men  it  was  brought  out  that  the  paper 
bag  trade  had  done  more  for  one  community  during 
the  winter  than  any  other  agency,  for  it  kept  the  fires 
burning  when  deliveries  from  the  coal  yards  could 
not  be  made.  The  bagged  coal  was  sold  in  grocery 
stores,  and  while  its  price,  computed  by  the  multipli¬ 
cation  table,  did  seem  very  high,  yet  there  was  great 
relief  afforded  the  small  buyer.  The  matter  of  price 
is  not  deemed  so  important  when  short  supply  is  the 
predominant  feature  of  the  situation,  and  the  needy 
buyer  is  usually  quite  willing  to  pay  labor  its 'hire 
when  it  comes  to  carrying  coal  to  point  of  con¬ 
sumption.  S.  D.  L. 

Individualism  Passing  Away. 

That  theory  of  government  which  discountenances 
the  interference  of  the  State  in  the  affairs  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  is  passing  away.  Business  individualism  is 
rapidly  becoming  a  thing  in  the  past.  The  recent 
national  trade  conventions  in  every  way  voiced  the 
present  desire  to  handle  things  collectively  or  by 
combinations  of  interests. 

At  Washington,  to  obtain  a  hearing,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  as  a  spokesman  some  big  organization. 
In  turn,  the  association  as  a  whole  must  make  its 
demands  with  a  powerful  backing.  Local  exchanges 
are  no  longer  wanted  by  the  Federal  officers,  but  a 
merging  of  common  interests  in  the  larger  State 
bodies  is  highly  recommended  by  everyone  in  au¬ 
thority  S.  D.  L. 

The  Pennsylvania  Equipment  Co.,  1420  Chestnut 
street,  Philadelphia,  is  in  the  market  for  100  second¬ 
hand,  standard  gage  ore  cars,  not  over  25  ft.  long 
nor  less  than  25  tons  in  capacity. 
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THE  MARKET  SITUATION. 

As  recently  suggested  in  this  column,  a 
new  trade  land-mark  has  now  been  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  recording  of  an  average  daily 
production  of  bituminous  coal  exceeding  2,- 
000,000  tons.  The  recovery  from  the  inter¬ 
rupted  production  of  the  preceding  week 
was  well  made  up  in  the  period  ending  June 
8,  and  the  tonnage,  standing  at  2,077,000, 
establishes  a  new  record  for  the  trade.  It 
is  gratifying  that  this  report  can  be  made, 
for  surely  the  demand  for  coal  is  most 
pressing  in  all  directions. 

Ordinary  consideration  of  market  condi¬ 
tions  must  be  set  aside  for  the  time  being, 
for  with  Government  prices  established  the 
great  point  is  to  get  coal.  How  serious  the 
conditions  of  the  coming  winter  will  be  de¬ 
pends  very  largely,  of  course,  upon  the 
weather,  which  has  such  great  possibilities 
with  respect  to  increasing  or  decreasing,  as 
the  case  may  be,  tonnage  requirements,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  impeding  or  not  imped¬ 
ing,  the  transportation  of  coal  from  mines 
to  consumer. 

Of  the  cprrent  market  news,  perhaps  the 
most  important  point  of  the  week  is  the 
new  Storrow  order,  that  is  to  say  the  ruling 
under  which  the  New  England  Administra¬ 
tor  gets  an  allowance  of  4,500  cars  per  week 
for  all-rail  shipment.  “Storrow  is  a  pusher,” 
is  the  general  comment,  and  he  is  evidently 
undertaking  to  get  forward  as  promptly  as 
possible  a  good  portion  of  the  great  tonnage 
which  New  England  requires  by  reason  of 
the  industrial  and  domestic  demands  in  that 
territory.  Some  estimate  that  more  than 
30,000,000  tons  of  soft  coal  will  be  required 
in  that  section  this  year  and  arrangements 
will  be  made,  it  is  understood,  to  get  about 
1,250,000  tons  per  month  all-rail.  There  has 
been  some  comment  as  to  the  possible 
blocking  of  railroad  facilities  through  too 
many  cars  being  shipped  East  and  this  is 
undoubtedly  something  that  will  have  to  be 
guarded  against. 

Another  feature  of  first  importance  is  the 
growing  effect  of  the  draft  upon  the  labor 
supply  of  the  coal  regions.  General  Crowd¬ 
er’s  ability  in  devising  and  working  out  a 
method  for  supplying  men  to  the  Army  is 
highly  regarded  as  an  abstract  proposition 
but  there  seems  to  be  the  possibility,  at 
least,  that  he  has  not  fully  considered  the 
effect  upon  certain  lines  of  the  withdrawal 
of  the  men  called  for  under  his  system  of 
operation.  Co-ordination,  as  well  as  co¬ 


operation,  is  highly  essential  in  such  times 
as  the  present  and  while  no  one  in  the  trade 
wishes  to  hamper  in  the  least  the  military 
operations  of  the  Government,  the  essential 
character  of  an  ample  coal  supply  is  some¬ 
thing  that  must  not  be  overlooked,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  desirable  it  may  be  to  keep  the 
ranks  of  the  army  well  filled. 

Conservation,  prevention  of  hoarding, 
fuel  economy,  etc.,  are  all  highly  desirable 
but  the  most  effective  protection  against 
scarcity  of  tonnage  is  large  production  and 
not  only  must  the  number  of  men  at  the 
mines  be  kept  well  up  to  the  mark  as  far  as 
circumstances  will  permit,  but  they  must  be 
experienced  men  to  produce  the  best  re¬ 
sults.  Already  it  has  been  found  through 
the  substitution  of  one  man  for  another  that 
the  average  efficiency  of  the  mine  workers 
has  been  reduced  in  many  districts.  The 
authorities  are,  we  must  recognize,  taking 
every  possible  step  to  conserve  fuel.  The 
brewers  have  been  agitated  by  the  prospect 
of  a  further  reduction  in  their  fuel  allow¬ 
ance  being  made ;  other  industries  more  or 
less  in  the  non-essential  class  have  been  un¬ 
der  review,  and  it  is  rumored  that  regula¬ 
tions  may  be  made  with  regard  to  house¬ 
hold  use  of  gas  and  electricity.  Such  ar¬ 
rangements  would  introduce  a  question  as 
to  actual  economy,  for  if  cooking  by  gas 
cannot  be  carried  on  in  the  customary  way. 
it  is  probable  that  more  coal  will  be  used 
through  maintenance  of  coal  fires  through¬ 
out  the  day,  rather  than  the  occasional  use 
of  gas. 

The  situation  of  the  jobbers  continues  to 
attract  much  attention  in  the  trade  and  of 
late  particular  attention  has  been  directed 
to  the  fact  that  no  purchasing  agent’s  com¬ 
mission  is  allowed  in  the  distribution  of 
coke.  As  it  is  impossible  to  purchase  coke 
below  the  Government  price  under  present 
market  conditions,  all  that  the  jobbers,  or 
wholesale  coal  merchants  as  yiany  prefer  to 
be  called,  get  out  of  coke  transactions  is 
the  satisfaction  of  having  accommodated 
their  friends  in  the  consuming  trade.  This 
is  not  without  its  prospective  value,  of 
course,  but  it  would  be  better  to  have  all 
transactions  on  a  business  basis.  In  fact, 
it  might  be  said  that  the  jobbing  interests 
should  receive  more  consideration  at  the 
hands  of  the  producing  companies.  The 
far-sighted  operator  should  perceive  that 
when  times  change  the  jobber  will  become 
a  most  necessary  element.  Even  today  he 


fills  a  vital  need  in  the  trade  and  when  sur¬ 
plus  of  tonnage  is  again  a  factor  in  the  mar¬ 
ket,  as  it  will  be  eventually,  beyond  a  doubt, 
the  fact  that  an  efficient  distributing  organ¬ 
ization  is  in  existence  will  be  of  the  greatest 
value  to  the  producing  interests.  Dr.  Gar¬ 
field  himself,  despite  certain  intimations  to 
the  contrary,  has  definitely  recognized  the 
necessity  for  the  jobbers,  indicating  that 
they  are  a  very  necessary  feature  of  the 
trade  and  they  have  been  officially  granted 
a  certain  margin  for  services  performed. 
With  this  recognition  as  a  starting  point  it 
should  be  feasible  for  proper  arrangements 
to  be  made  in  their  behalf.  Times  have 
changed  even  since  a  year  ago  and  arrange¬ 
ments  which  might  have  been  considered 
satisfactory  in  1917  do  not  meet  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  today. 

How  difficult  it  is  to  increase  the  anthra¬ 
cite  output,  previously  indicated  by  us,  is 
shown  by  the  report  which  has  just  been 
issued,  showing  tonnage  for  the  month  of 
May.  This  shows  a  falling  off  of  more  than 
30,000  tons  as  compared  with  May,  1917, 
despite  the  herculean  efforts  made  to  in¬ 
crease  output.  Had  it  not  been  for  an  in¬ 
crease  of  144,627  tons  in  the  steam  sizes  the 
showing  would  have  been  less  satisfactory, 
for  the  shipments  of  domestic  sizes  de¬ 
creased  174,896  tons.  This  indicates  that 
the  culm  banks  have  had  to  come  to  the 
rescue  of  the  trade  and  that  it  is  increasing¬ 
ly  difficult  to  augment  the  supply  of  do¬ 
mestic  sizes.  We  do  not  minimize  the  im¬ 
portance  of  steam  fuel.  It  certainly  comes 
into  play  most  importantly  at  such  a  time 
as  the  present  but  the  fact  that  anthracite 
is  relied  upon  to  fill  such  voluminous  do¬ 
mestic  needs  and  that  such  shortages  were 
experienced  last  winter,  makes  it  all  the 
more  important  that  the  shipments  of  do¬ 
mestic  sizes  should  be  in  as  large  volume  as 
possible.  We  have  every  assurance  that  the 
effort  is  being  made  to  so  arrange  but  until 
the  labor  shortage  can  be  overcome  we  ap¬ 
prehend  that  comparatively  little  progress 
can  be  made  in  that  direction. 


More  than  a  few  leaders  of  industry  .are 
now  giving  consideration  to  the  introduction 
of  Oriental  labor,  in  view  of  the  great 
scarcity  of  men  (and  women  too)  under 
present  war-time  conditions.  The  experi¬ 
ence  of  France  is  quoted  as  a  suggestion,  at 
least,  as  to  how  the  proposition  can  be 
handled.  It  is  understood  that  France  has 
imported  more  than  a  million  Africans  and 
Chinese  to  work  on  farms  and  in  factories, 
with  the  understanding  that,  they  will  be 
returned  to  their  native  lands  after  a  certain 
length  of  time. 

Certainly  this  is  something  that  must  be 
considered  if  the  extremely  large  numbers 
referred  to  of  late  as  necessary  for  military 
service  are  actually  to  be  enrolled.  The 
withdrawal  of  five  million  men  from  in¬ 
dustrial  pursuits  would  make  such  a  short¬ 
age  of  labor  as  this  country  has  never  seen 
heretofore.  We  are  not  unmindful  of  the 
probable  attitude  of  labor  organizations  con¬ 
cerning  this  matter  of  importations  but  the 
problem  is  so  vastly  different  from  any¬ 
thing  we  have  had  to  consider  in  prior  years 
that  it  seems  likely  that  the  ordinary  con¬ 
siderations  of  capital  and  labor  may  have  to 
be  set  aside. 

Certainly  it  would  be  unfortunate  if  un¬ 
necessary  distress  followed  any  merely 
whimsical  objections  to  an  augmentation  of 
our  labor  supply. 
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Trade  Conditions  at  New  York. 


Anthracite  Receipt.  Continue  Abnormally  Light-Reading  Advance.  Steam  Site.  25  Cent. 
_ Bituminous  Consumers  Seeking  Preference  Rating. 

Board  have  formulated  will  probably  have  to  be 
carried  out  along  the  lines  laid  down,  in  order  to 
take  care  of  the  most  essential  classes  of  con- 
the  same  time,  the  trade  is  much 


Far  from  improving,  the  anthracite  situation, 
as  viewed  by  the  local  retail  dealers,  has  perhaps 
been  worse  this  week  than  in  any  other  week 
since  the  opening  of  the  new  coal  year.  I  he  ab¬ 
normal  shortage  of  tonnage  is  to  be  accounted 
for  chiefly  by  the  heavy  diversions  to  New 
England,  which  are  to  continue  for  the  remainder 
of  the  month.  It  is  fervently  hoped  that,  be¬ 
ginning  July  1,  more  attention  will  be  given  to 
the  requirements  of  this  city,  for  since  Apri  , 
bin-filling  has  not  progressed  as  rapidly  as  it 
should  if  serious  trouble  is  to  be  avoided  next 
winter  There  is  still  time  to  overcome  the 
shortage  if  enough  tonnage  is  turned  this  way 
during"  the  balance  of  the  open  season,  but  in 
order  to  bring  about  this  result  a  start  must  be 
made  without  much  more  delay. 

The  comment  is'  sometimes  heard  that  certain 
of  the  producers  are  not  following  the  allotment 
plan  of  the  Anthracite  Committee.  In  reply  to 
such  charges,  the  producing  interests  claim  they 
are  required 'to  adhere  to  the  distribution  basis 
of  two  years  ago  only  so  far  as  it  relates  to 
States  and  communities;  that  they  are  free  to 
select  their  own  customers  within  the  territory 
served,  and  are  exercising  that  right,  at  least  to 
the  extent  of  increasing  or  cutting  down  ship¬ 
ments  to  various  buyers  as  circumstances  may 
seem  to  justify. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  lots  of  leeway  is  neces¬ 
sary  in  conforming  to  the  regulations,  owing  to 
retirements  from  business,  consolidations  and 
new  concerns  starting  up  since  1916.  Such 
changes  necessitate  more  or  less  shifting  of  ton¬ 
nage,  even  when  there  are  no  other  motives  to 
account  for  it.  Few  producers  are  taking  on 
new  customers,  but  most  of  them  are  selling  a 
larger  percentage  of  their  domestic  output  direct 
to  the  retail  trade,  and  have  also  cut  out  the 
middlemen  to  some  extent  in  the  distribution  of 
their  steam  coal.  Then  the  question  of  credit 
is  involved,  of  course,  and  the  general  all-around 
desirability  of  different  retail  accounts.  Some 
buyers  are  no  doubt  being  favored  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  others,  but  that  is  a  condition  which 
will  always  prevail  in  greater  or  less  degree. 

Most  complaints  of  favoritism,  however,  are 
probably  the  natural  result  of  the  general  all- 
around  shortage,  which  is  preventing  anybody 
from  getting  as  much  tonnage  as  he  wants.  It 
is  apparent  that  there  is  a  remarkable  degree  of 
co-operation  on  the  part  of  most  interests  in 
carrying  out  the  plans  of  the  Anthracite  Com¬ 
mittee.  This  is  more  notable  when  it  is  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  committee’s  orders  are  more  or 
less  informal,  and  not  of  the  mandatory  type 
issued  from  Dr.  Garfield’s  office. 

An  interesting  event  of  the  past  few  days  is  the 
advance  of  25  cents  per  ton  in  the  price  of  Buck¬ 
wheat  No.  1  and  smaller  sizes  made  by  the  Read¬ 
ing.  A  similar  advance  was  made  a  few  weeks 
ago  by  one  of  the  other  companies,  and  it  is 
probable  that  other  producers,  both  company  and 
individual,  will  put  their  prices  up  shortly  if  they 
have  not  done  so  already. 

The  Bituminous  Trade. 

In  the  producing  end  of  the  bituminous  in¬ 
dustry,  a  systematic  effort  is  being  made  to 
further  increase  the  tonnage  by  getting  the 
miners  to  work  more  steadily,  now  that  the  car 
supply  has  improved.  A  campaign  to  this  end 
has  been  in  progress  this  week  in  Central  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  and  will  be  extended  to  Maryland  and 
West  Virginia.  While  the  result  will  no  doubt 
be  beneficial  to  some  extent,  it  will  be  a  difficult 
task  even  to  maintain  production  with  the  draft 
making  inroads  on  the  mining  population  and  a 
certain  number  of  men  being  lost  from  other 
causes. 

For  that  reason  the  rationing  system  which  the 
Fuel  Administration  and  the  War  Industries 


sumers.  At  the  same  - , 

pleased  with  the  action  of  A.  M.  Ogle,  Director 
of  State  Distribution,  in  directing  State  Adminis¬ 
trators  and  District  Representatives  to  interfere 
as  little  as  possible  with  the  handling  of  tonnage 
through  the  ordinary  channels,  and  not  to  divert 
shipments  from  buyers  not  on  Preference  List 
No.  1  unless  it  is  necessary  to  do  so  in  order  to 
give  preferred  customers  enough  coal  for  current 
use. 

Just  at  present  all  classes  of  customers  appear 
to  be  getting  sufficient  tonnage  to  carry  them 
along  in  fairly  comfortable  shape,  but  everybody 
is  thinking  of  next  winter.  Stocks  are  not  being 
accumulated  on  a  scale  which  justifies  optimism 
with  respect  to  the  time  when  transportation  will 
again  take  a  turn  for  the  worse. 

Manufacturers  in  large  numbers  are  trying  to 


Situation  in  West  Virginia. 

Car  Distribution  Among  Railroads  at  Fault. 

Charleston,  W.  Va,  June  20.— That  the  present 
system  of  car  distribution  in  vogue  among  the  rail¬ 
roads  is  at  fault  is  the  statement  made  by  a  very 
prominent  coal  operator  in  this  section,  his  state¬ 
ment  being  borne  out  by  car  conditions  prevailing. 
For  instance  while  the  Kanawha  district,  including 
the  territory  receiving  cars  from  both  the  Chesa¬ 
peake  &  Ohio  and  the  Kanawha  &  Michigan  re¬ 
ceived  only  a  40  per  cent,  supply  of  cars,  the  Nor¬ 
folk  &  Western  territory  was  receiving  120  per  cent., 
and  the  New  River  district  a  100  per  cent,  supply. 
The  transportation  facilities  afforded  the  Fairmont 
district  were  excellent  with  the  exception  of  one  day. 
It  was  in  the  Kanawha  district  that  the  shortage 
was  most  apparent,  being  due,  coal  people  ascribe, 
to  the  failure  of  connecting  lines  to  deliver  empties 
to  the  C.  &  O.  During  several  days  last  week  the 
mines  in  the  Kanawha  field,  or  a  large  proportion 
of  them,  were  obliged  to  shut  down,  and  on  one  day 
alone  80  per  cent,  of  the  mines  were  unable  to  op- 
erate. 

This  was  largely  a  repetition  of  conditions  pre¬ 
vailing  there  during  the  previous  week.  The  insuf- 


o-et  preferred  ratings,  and  operators  and  jobbers  ficjenCy  of  the  car  supply  was  taken  up  vigorously 


are  co-operating  to  this  end  with  such  of  their 
customers  as  have  any  claim  to  special  considera¬ 
tion  in  the  Government’s  coal  distributing  plan. 
Such  concerns  are  very  numerous  and  are  in¬ 
creasing  right  along  as  one  plant  after  another 
is  converted,  in  part  at  least,  to  some  branch  of 
war  work.  The  State  and  local  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
trators  have  their  work  cut  out  for  them  in  com- 
piling  the  preference  list  they  have  been  called 
upon  to  furnish,  and  considerable  time  will  be 
required  to  complete  the  task. 

In  the  meantime,  consumers  who  already  have 
preferred  ratings  are  finding  it  much  easier  to 
purchase  coal  in  excess  of  tonnage  contracted 
for  than  are  those  not  on  the  list.  Jobbers  re¬ 
port  that  operators  with  free  coal — and  spot  of¬ 
ferings  are  in  a  little  better  volume  than  a  few 
weeks  ago — are  demanding  that  they  be  supplied 
with  orders  to  ship  to  public  utilities,  munition 
factories  and  other  buyers  in  this  class,  fearing 
that  if  their  tonnage  is  consigned  to  non-essential 
industries  it  may  be  diverted  before  reaching  des¬ 
tination,  a  procedure  which  frequently  causes 
delay  in  effecting  settlement. 

Of  course,  it  goes  without  saying  that  oper¬ 
ators  with  low-volatile  coals  are  seeking  bunker 
orders  in  preference  to  ordinary  commercial 
business,  and  as  the  bunker  trade  is  steadily  in¬ 
creasing  in  volume  with  the  completion  of  new 
ships,  a  large  percentage  of  the  better  grades  is 
being  taken  for  steamship  use.  Coal  available 
for  this  class  of  business  is  in  good  supply  and 
can  be  purchased  at  about  $3.50  per  net  ton  at 
the  mines,  which  represents  a  premium  of  55 
cents  to  the  operator  over  the  regular  Central 
Pennsylvania  price. 

The  recent  order  requiring  Central  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  operators  to  ship  4,500  cars  of  bituminous 
per  week  to  New  England,  all-rail,  is  of  course  a 
factor  in  preventing  heavier  tidewater  shipments. 

Coal  Business  of  New  York  Harbor. 


iicicucy  WL  - -  .  .  . 

with  both  the  Fuel  and  Railroad  Administrations  at 
Washington  by  Secretary  Toomb,  of  the  Kanawha 
Coal  Shippers’  Association,  who  pointed  out  that 
the  shortage  of  cars  from  connecting  lines  last 
month  was"  2,993,  but  that  the  shortage  during  the 
first  10  days  of  June  alone  nearly  equaled  the  entire 
May  shortage,  being  2,173  cars,  or  108,200  tons  of 
equipment.  Under  such  conditions  the  secretary 
said  it  was  impossible  to  retain  coal  miners,  espe¬ 
cially  when  the  district  seemed  to  be  able  to  count 
only  upon  a  40  per  cent,  supply,  and  within  a  few 
days  there  was  a  very  perceptible  improvement  in 
the  situation. 


The  following  tabulation  shows  the  number  of 
cars  of  anthracite  and  bituminous  handled  over 
all  the  railroad  coal  piers  in  New  York  harbor 
for  several  weeks  past,  as  reported  by  the  Re¬ 
gional  Director  General  of  Railroads: 


Week  of 

Anthracite. 

Bituminous. 

April  18-24  . 

.  7,898 

6,014 

April  25-May  1 .  . . 

.  6,968 

6,065 

May  2-8  . 

.  7,246 

6,304 

May  9-15  . 

.  6,929 

6,353 

May  16-22  . 

.  6,213 

6,670 

May  23-29  . 

.  6,556 

6,138 

May  30-June  5.. 

.  6.393 

6,950 

Tune  6-12  . 

.  6,705 

6,357 

June  13-19 . 

.  7,219 

6,961 

Evidence  accrues 

steadily,  week  by 

week,  that  the 

trade  is  not  prepared  to  approve  a  “raw  deal.'’ 


Short  Strike  on  K.  &  M. 

As  already  pointed  out.  the  mines  on  the  Kana¬ 
wha  &  Michigan  R.R.  received  only  40  per  cent,  of 
the  normal  supply  of  cars  last  week,  and  trouble 
was  foreseen  last  Saturday  morning  when  switch¬ 
men  in  the  yards  of  the  K.  &  M.,  objecting  to  cer¬ 
tain  regulations,  went  on  strike,  which  was  short¬ 
lived.  Had  it  been  of  any  duration  it  would  have 
causes  tied  up  much  coai  traffic,  for  the  yards  of  the  K.  & 
M.  here  receive  and  deliver  much  freight  from  and 
to  the  C.  &  O.  and  the  C.  &  C.,  in  addition  to  the 
Government  freight  handled. 

The  mines  on  the  Norfolk  &  Western  fared  about 
as  well  as  any  in  the  State  last  week  in  point  of 
car  service,  having,  as  already  indicated,  about  125 
per  cent,  supply.  The  Guyan  district  and  the  Raleigh 
region  also  seem  to  have  fared  very  well. 

The  New  River  district  was  another  in  which 
cars  were  plentiful.  Orders  were  to  furnish  that 
district  with  a  100  per  cent,  supply,  and  it  was  forth¬ 
coming,  permitting  the  mines  in  the  district  to  speed 
up  production  not  only  for  the  Navy  and  for  bunker 
coal,  but  for  commercial  purposes.  There  was  also 
a  very  marked  improvement  in  the  power  supply, 
with  assurances  from  the  power  people  that  steps 
were  being  taken  to  maintain  a  good  supply. 

New  River  operators  also  felt  that  there  was  a 
better  understanding  between  them  and  their  em¬ 
ployes  as  the  result  of  the  first  of  a  series  of  con¬ 
ferences  held  here  last  week,  and  it  is  believed  the 
conference  will  have  a  very  potent  effect  in  enabling 
the  mines  to  increase  the  output  in  that  section. 

The  Fairmont  region  received  plenty  of  cars  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  on  every  day  except  one,  when  the 
number  in  the  region  slumped  to  500.  Last  Monday 
there  were  2,122  cars  in  the  district  only  a  part  of 
which  it  was  possible  to  load  because  of  the  inability 
to  get  enough  miners.  On  the  same  day,  out  of  169 
mines  reporting,  none  were  shut  down,  and  so  far 
as  could  be  learned  all  miners  were  at  work.  The 
large  supply  in  the  Fairmont  district  and  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  getting  enough  miners  to  load  all  cars 
supplied  only  demonstrated,  coal  men  say,  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  taking  steps  to  overcome  the  present  labor 
shortage.  This  applies  not  only  to  the  Fairmont  re¬ 
gion  but  to  all  the  other  coal  fields  of  the  State. 
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Conditions  at  Chicago. 

Franklin  County  Producers  Are  Becoming 
Heavily  Oversold. 

There  is  nothing  of  startling  newness  in  the  situ¬ 
ation  in  the  Chicago  district  since  the  report  of  last 
week.  The  car  shortage  is,  of  course,  still  the  pre¬ 
mier  topic  of  discussion,  but  it  has  become  “old 
stuff’’  now  to  such  an  extent  that  operators  and 
dealers  are  just  taking  a  “grin  and  bear  it”  attitude, 
and  continue  to  saw  wood  and  get  the  best  results 
they  can  with  what  facilities  are  at  hand. 

A  good  many  individuals  who  ’  have  been  loath 
to  accept  the  many  statements  to  the  effect  that 
all  hope  of  obtaining  anything  like  a  normal  supply 
of  hard  coal  ought  to  be  banished,  and  bituminous 
laid  in  instead,  showed  more  than  passing  interest 
in  a  signed  statement  by  a  leading  coal  operator 
appearing  in  a  morning  paper  one  day  this  week, 
in  which  the  assertion  was  made  that  even  Franklin 
County  grades,  generally  accepted  as  the  best  sub¬ 
stitute  for  anthracite  and  Pocahontas,  would  be 
practically  unprocurable  from  now  on,  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  Franklin  County  mines  are  all  over¬ 
sold  ;  and  those  who  have  not  taken  to  heart  the 
advice  to  “buy  early”  will  not  get  in  on  the  ship¬ 
ments  that  come  from  time  to  time. 

A  canvass  of  the  operators  producing  Franklin 
County  coal  brings  to  light  the  information  that 
almost  without  exception  every  operator  in  this 
grade  has  taken  on  commitments  that  will  require 
his  entire  output  up  to  April  1,  1919. 

The  great  scarcity  of  Franklin  County  product 
has  in  a  number  of  instances,  so-  it  is  claimed, 
caused  the  substitution  of  other  grades  upon  un¬ 
suspecting  housekeepers,  and  the  public  is  being 
warned  through  the  newspapers  to  secure  from  the 
dealer  the  billing  point  of  the  coal  sold  to  them. 
It  is  pointed  out  that  if  the  dealer  cannot  show 
that  the  coal  originated  at  one  of  the  billing  points 
listed  in  the  paper,  the  purchaser  will  understand 
that  he  is  being  imposed  upon. 

Abnormal  Demand  for  Every  Grade. 

In  general,  however,  it  may  be  said  that  the  de¬ 
mand  for  every  grade  of  bituminous  in  these  parts 
is  all  out  of  proportion  to  ordinary  times.  Manu¬ 
facturers  and  the  public  seem  to  have  awakened  to 
the  fact,  at  last,  due  in  large  measure  to  the  “coal 
week”  and  other  Government  propaganda,  that  the 
coal  which  they  ordinarily  obtained  cannot  be  pro¬ 
cured  at  any  price,  and  as  a  result  are  free  to  place 
orders  for  whatever  they  can  get.  Hence,  second 
grade  Indiana  and  Illinois  coals  are  finding  a  ready 
sale. 

One  of  the  things  that  doubtless  speeded  up  coal 
sales  in  this  territory  the  past  week,  if  such  can  be 
possible,  was  the  Government  announcement,  as 
chronicled  in  the  daily  press,  that  a  great  many 
more  war  contracts  would  be  placed  in  this  terri¬ 
tory  at  an  early  date.  To  operate  a  factory  re¬ 
quires  fuel,  and  with  the  over-time  method  of  op¬ 
eration  that  usually  characterizes  war  activity,  the 
plants  here  will  require  just  so  much  more  coal 
than  last  year  to  keep  “fueled  up.” 

Some  of  the  local  dealers  are  hopelessly  swamped 
with  orders,  but  others  either  have  surplus  stocks 
on  hand  or  a  good,  stout  hopefulness  as  to  the 
future,  inasmuch  as  they  are  spending  good  money 
to  advertise  “prompt  deliveries,”  on  street 'cars  and 
billboards. 

A  good  many  complaints  from  country  dealers 
are  being  heard,  as  they  too  are  having  a  hard 
time  of  it  meeting  the  demands  of  their  customers. 
Most  of  them,  of  course,  buy  bituminous  direct 
from  the  mines,  and  they  do  not  expect  to  get  any 
anthracite,  so  are  not  losing  any  sleep  over  that, 
but  still  they  say  the  shipments  of  soft  coal  are  not 
coming  through  as  rapidly  as  they  must,  if  the  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary  allotments  are  to  be  delivered  to 
customers  before  winter  comes. 

Dealers,  both  in  the  city  and  country,  are  suf¬ 
fering  a  great  deal  from  a  shortage  of  help.  Every 
day  they  say  the  shortage  becomes  more  pronounced. 

National  War  Savings  Day  June  28. 


Conditions  at  Cincinnati. 

New  Source  of  Supply  for  Steam  Coal  Is  Now 
Available. 

The  situation  at  this  point  apparently  changes 
only  to  get  worse,  free  coal  continuing  to  be 
harder  and  harder  to  find.  Domestic  block  is  in 
most  urgent  demand  with  the  only  hopes  for 
relief  pointing  to  western  Kentucky  and  north¬ 
ern  Tennessee,  which  coals,  particularly  the  do¬ 
mestic  sizes,  came  into  this  market  quite  freely 
until  zoned  out. 

C.  R.  Hebble,  Hamilton  County  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
trator,  advised  that  new  territory  has  been  added 
to  the  source  of  supply  of  steam  coal  available 
for  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  His  information  came 
from  A.  M.  Ogle,  of  the  United  States  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  who  writes 
that  after  full  consideration  it  has  been  decided 
to  allow  Indiana  screenings  to  move  into  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  and  an  order  will  be  issued,  effective 
June  15.  The  coal  of  the  Kanawha-Thacker, 
Guyan  and  Logan  districts  of  West  Virginia  will 
be  zoned  out  of  Indiana,  effective  June  20,  which 
may  result  in  some  additional  coal  being  avail¬ 
able  for  Cincinnati.  However,  there  is  nothing 
definite  as  yet  as  to  how  much  more  coal  this 
will  amount  to. 

Administrator  Hebble  is  now  trying  to  have 
the  southern  boundary  line,  of  the  area  from 
which  Kentucky-Jellico  coal  may  be  moved  into 
Cincinnati,  fixed  further  south  in  order  to  in¬ 
crease  the  Cincinnati  zone.  His  request  is 
reasonable  as  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  Cin¬ 
cinnati  requires  considerably  more  coal  than  the 
southern  cities  who  are  now  drawing  their  re¬ 
quirements  from  that  territory.  He  is  very  san¬ 
guine  of  success  as  regards  western  Kentucky, 
which  came  into  this  market  in  large  quantities 
last  winter. 

He  has  also  issued  a  warning  to  the  consumers 
that  there  will  be  no  smokeless  coal  for  Cincin¬ 
nati  this  year,  and  advises  all  who  have  been 
holding  off  in  hopes  of  getting  smokeless  had 
better  get  under  cover  at  once  and  grab  off  their 
supply  of  splint  coal  or  they  will  be  up  against 
it  next  winter  the  same  as  last. 

Sign  users  have  again  been  warned  by  the 
Fuel  Administration  that  unless  display  illumina¬ 
tion  is  kept  within  reasonable  bounds  and  con¬ 
fined  to  hours  of  darkness  only,  there  will  be 
a  reversion  to  the  system  which  was  in  vogue 
during  part  of  last  winter.  One  of  the  members 
of  the  Flamilton  County  Fuel  Administration  is 
quoted  as  saying  there  had  been  no  violation  of 
the  illuminating  rule  at  Cincinnati,  but  should 
there  be  any  the  offenders  could  look  for  even 
more  stringent  rules  regarding  lightless  nights. 


Indiana  Market  Conditions. 

Indianapolis,  June  20. — Abnormal  demands  made 
upon  Indiana  coal  operators  by  retailers  of  the 
State  indicate  that  domestic  consumers  in  Coal 
Zone  D  are  awake  to  the  necessity  of  buying  their 
winter’s  coal  supply  now.  According  to  figures  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  Knox  County  Coal  Operators’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  production  of  Indiana  coal  during  May  was 
at  the  rate  of  30,000,000  tons  annually.  If  this  rate 
is  maintained,  the  1918  production  of  Indiana  coal 
will  exceed  that  of  1917  by  5,000,000  tons. 

But  in  face  of  this  greatly  increased  production 
the  coal  situation  in  Zone  D  still  remains  a  serious 
problem.  Cutting  off  West  Virginia  coal  and  re¬ 
ducing  the  Indiana  anthracite  supply  to  40  per  cent, 
of  the  1917  tonnage,  also  the  opening  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Peninsula  of  Michigan  and  Western  Ohio  to 
steam-grade  coal,  places  a  further  productive  bur¬ 
den  on  Indiana  mines. 

Horace  H.  Herr,  Director  of  Conservation  of  the 
Indiana  Fuel  Administration,  is  urging  all  former 
users  of  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky  coal  to  dis¬ 
sipate  their  hope  of  securing  these  coals  and  buy  in 
their  stead  Indiana  coal.  The  eastern  section  of 
Indiana,  which  in  the  past  has  burned  Kentucky 


and  West  Virginia  coal  almost  exclusively,  has  been 
slow  to  respond  to  the  “buy  coal  now”  appeals  of 
the  Administration,  and  it  is  to  awaken  this  section 
that  the  State  Fuel  Administration  is  directing  its 
efforts. 

Reports  received  from  County  Administrators 
throughout  most  of  the  State  indicate  that  the  storage 
of  domestic  coal  is  proceeding  rapidly.  Retail  deal¬ 
ers  have  been  so  busy  filling  domestic  orders  that 
most  of  them  have  been  unable  to  accumulate  a 
reserve  supply  in  their  bins  as  in  former  years. 

The  recent  gain  in  production  last  week  has  not 
kept  pace  with  the  demand  for  domestic  fuel. 
Nearly  all  of  the  Indiana  operators  are  sold  ahead 
for  from  two  to  three  months  for  this  class  of  fuel, 
while  there  is  a  steady  and  constant  demand  for 
mine-run.  Screenings  are  still  moving  slowly.  The 
large  users  of  steam  coal,  principally  the  public  serv¬ 
ice  corporations,  are  keeping  out  of  the  market  in 
the  hope  that  the  market  will  break.  Some  rail¬ 
roads  are  storing  fuel  at  a  rapid  rate,  and  Indiana 
mines  are  even  shipping  a  considerable  amount  of 
railroad  coal  East,  thereby  of  course  diminishing 
the  supply  for  the  zone  allotted  to  the  Indiana 
mines.  Ohio  fuel  is  still  moving  largely  to  the  lake 
ports,  leaving  a  large  part  of  the  railroad  require¬ 
ments  in  that  State  to  be  met  by  the  Indiana  op¬ 
erators. 


Trade  at  Twin  City. 

Indications  point  to  a  shortening  of  the  ap¬ 
portionment  of  hard  coal  for  the  Northwest  to 
a  tonnage  reduced  by  more  than  the  12  per  cent, 
cut  already  announced, — if  there_is  not  a  distinct 
improvement  in  the  volume  going  forward.  It  is 
possible  to  speed  the  movement  of  coal  to  the 
Northwest  later  in  the  season,  as  was  done  last 
season,  but  this  year  will  be  a  different  one  from 
all  others  in  that  there  will  be  a  constant  demand 
from  all  territory  to  be  served  with  anthracite, 
for  a  steady  forwarding  of  supplies.  This  will 
press  hard  upon  the  production  month  by  month, 
so  that  if  the  Northwest  falls  behind,  it  is  apt  to 
continue  to  stay  behind.  It  is  becoming  apparent 
not  be  too  critical  of  the  coal  they  want,  but  must 
accept  what  they  can  get — -be  it  a  different  size 
or  a  different  grade.  Orders  are  being  placed 
by  consumers  with  retailers  right  along,  and 
efforts  are  being  made  by  retailers  to  secure  the 
coal  as  soon  as  possible.  Many  of  them  expect 
to  secure  good  quantities  within  another  month 
and  to  have  made  good  inroads  upon  the  tonnage 
placed.  If  this  is  accomplished,  it  will  mean 
much  in  the  way  of  a  wider  distribution  of  de¬ 
liveries  than  has  ever  been  the  case,  and  will  help 
greatly  in  the  fall  and  winter  by  lightening  the 
load  then. 

The  announcement  of  a  cut  in  the  cost  of  soft 
coal  by  80  cents  is  giving  misleading  hopes  to 
consumers,  since  the  revised  freight  rates  will 
immediately  absorb  more  than  one-third  of  the 
amount  in  the  Twin  Cities  and  more  outside, 
while  the  question  of  reopening  the  amount  of 
retail  margins  still  hangs  fire.  Apparently,  the 
theory  of  those  in  charge  of  price  fixing  is  that 
of  “sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.” 

That  may  be  good  philosophy,  but  it  is  poor 
commercial  policy.  The  matter  should  be  settled 
without  delay.  If  the  retailers  are  entitled  to 
the  extra  margin  which  they  claim,  they  should 
get  it;  if  they  are  not — they  should  be  denied  it. 
But  to  let  matters  drift  as  has  been  done  for  a 
number  of  weeks  past — is  simply  beaurocratic 
idiocy,  of  which  this  country  is  experiencing  a 
growing  amount  under  the  present  strenuous 
days. 

The  tonnage  of  soft  coal  moving  to  the  head 
of  the  lakes  is  quite  satisfactory  and  is  something 
of  an  assurance  that  if  the  Northwest  cannot  get 
the  needed  hard  coal,  it  will  stiff  be  able  to  get 
along  on  soft  coal  as  a  substitute.  As  an  alter¬ 
native  to  freezing,  soft  coal  will  certainly  offer 
many  attractions.  However,  the  prospects  would 
be  still  more  promising  if  the  Illinois  coal  deliver¬ 
ies  were  adjusted,  by  finally  determining  the 
question  of  retail  margins.  G.  A.  W. 
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Situation  in  Columbus. 


All  Brandies  of  Coal  Trade  Are  Active- 
Lake  Business  the  Big  Feature. 

The  Ohio  coal  trade  is  rather  active  in  every 
department.  This  applies  equally  well  to  domestic 
steam  and  lake  tonnage,  all  of  which  is  in  strong 
demand.  In  fact  many  operators  are  trying  to 
speed  up  production  in  order  to  make  up  the  de¬ 
ficiency  which  occurred  earlier  in  the  year.  Even 
with  the  speeding  up  campaign  there  is  not  as  large 
a  production  as  might  be  wished  as  both  car  and 
labor  shortage  are  having  their  effect  on  the  output. 
The  tone  of  the  trade  is  fairly  good  and  indications 
point  to  a  continuation  of  the  good  demand  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year. 

Domestic  trade  is  now  one  of  the  big  features  of 
the  industry.  The  campaign  to  “Buy  Now’’  is  hav¬ 
ing  an  appreciable  effect  and  dealefs  are  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  larger  tonnages.  Surplus  stocks  which  were 
accumulated  by  some  retailers  are  things  of  the  past 
as  their  orders  have  been  unusually  heavy.  Poca¬ 
hontas  is  scarce  and  there  is  also  some  scarcity  in 
certain  West  Virginia  fancy  grades.  The  large  part 
of  the  coal  now  being  sold  by  dealers  comes  from 
Ohio  mines.  Retail  prices  are  firm  at  former  levels. 
Antracite  is  scarce  and  many  dealers  are  besieged 
with  inquiries  on  the  part  of  consumers  who  have 
anthracite  equipment.  Anthracite-  sells  at  $11.50  and 
domestic  coke  at  $11.40.  Hocking  lump  from  the 
thin-vein  fields  sells  at  $5.95  and  mine-run  at  $5.70. 
Thick-vein  Hocking  lump  and  egg  sells  at  $5.60  and 
mine-run  at  $5.35.  Pomeroy  Bend  lump  is  strong  at 
$6  and  mine-run  at  $5.75.  West  Virginia  splints 
sell  from  $5.95  to  $6.20  for  lump  and  a  quarter  less 
for  mine-run. 

Steam  Demand  Active. 

The  steam  demand  is  quite  active,  especially  from 
the  larger  consumers.  Stocking  in  order  to  be  on 
the  safe  side  if  a  rail  tie-up  occurs  is  going  along 
smoothly.  The  larger  consumers  are  especially 
anxious  to  secure  a  surplus  stock  and  are  buying 
both  for  immediate  and  deferred  delivery.  The 
smaller  steam  plants  are  still  following  the  old  policy 
of  buying  only  for  the  present  as  their  storage 
facilities  are  limited.  The  demand  for  fuel  from 
railroads  is  now  better.  Some  of  the  trunk  lines 
have  started  again  to  lay  in  a  small  surplus.  Rail¬ 
roads  are  taking  a  good  tonnage  as  the  freight 
movement  continues  heavy. 

Lake  trade  is  now  one  of  the  big  features  of  the 
industry.  This  is  shown  by  the  increased  move¬ 
ment  of  coal  at  lower  lake  ports.  The  vessel  move¬ 
ment  is  good  and  vesselmen  have  their  boats  mov¬ 
ing  rapidly.  Coupled  with  the  increased  coal  ton¬ 
nage  is  a  better  ore  movement  which  is  aiding  in 
keeping  vessels  going  efficiently.  Dock  prices  are 
not  affected  to  any  extent  by  the  recent  decreases 
of  10  cents  on  the  ton  for  all  soft  coal.  Much  of 
the  tonnage  going  to  the  Northwest  is  on  contract. 
Permits  have  now  been  granted  to  most  intending 
lake  shippers  and  that  portion  of  the  preliminaries 
has  been  disposed  of.  The  Toledo  &  Ohio  Cen¬ 
tral  docks  at  Toledo  loaded  79,000  tons  during  the 
week  ending  June  15  as  compared  with  64,000  tons 
the  previous  week.  The  Hocking  V alley  docks 
during  the  same  week  loaded  160,713  tons  as  com¬ 
pared  with  111,744  tons  the  previous  week.  The 
total  loaded  by  the  H.  V.  Ry.  since  the  opening 
of  navigation  is  892,293  tons. 

The  car  supply  in  the  Hocking  Valley  and  Pome¬ 
roy  fields  has  been  better  and  as  a  result  the  output 
has  been  fairly  good.  During  the  past  week  the 
output  in  the  Hocking  Valley  field  proper  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  85  per  cent,  of  normal.  Crooksville  and 
Cambridge  districts  are  also  producing  a  good  ton¬ 
nage  and  little  complaint  from  lack  of  cars  is  heard. 
Things  are  different  in  eastern  Ohio,  however,  as 
there  is  a  car  shortage  on  all  roads.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  output  during  the  past  week  was  from  60 
to  65  per  cent,  of  normal.  C.  W.  R. 


R.  A.  Leighton,  formerly  of  the  Leighton  Coal 
Co.,  Minneapolis,  has  joined  the  marine  corps  and 
has  left  for  Paris  Island,  S.  C. 


Pittsburgh  Coal  Market. 


Car  Supply  Improves  and  Miners  Put  Forth 
Greater  Effort  to  Increase  Output. 

Pittsburgh,  June  20. — Better  conditions  exist  in 
the  coal  trade  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  this  week 
than  for  some  weeks  past,  and  the  operating  com¬ 
panies  are  taking  more  heart  therefore,  and  are 
hoping  for  better  things  to  continue.  Two  things 
that  hitherto  have  been  a  drawback  have  taken  a 
turn  for  the  better,  and  therefore  the  prospect  looks 
more  alluring.  Car  supply  has  bettered  and  the 
miners  at  last  seem  to  be  waking  up  to  the  necessity 
of  doing  their  part  in  helping  win  the  war. 

During  the  week  just  closing  the  car  supply  has 
averaged  easily  80  per  cent,  and  in  some  instances 
there  has  been  a  full  supply.  This  in  itself  has  been 
a  great  help  to  the  situation.  But  on  top  of  this 
is  the  changed  attitude  of  the  miners  relative  to  the 
necessity  of  increasing  the  tonnage.  The  series  of 
meetings,  at  which  addresses  have  been  made  by 
men  who  have  been  in  the  thick  of  the  fighting 
“Over  There,”  are  beginning  to  have  their  effect, 
and  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  district,  where  these 
addresses  have  been  made  the  miners  pledged  their 
efforts  to  better  production  and  have  been  living  up 
to  their  pledges  better  than  ever.  It  means  that, 
with  the  better  car  supply,  this  district  is  likely,  ere 
the  year  ends,  to  pick  up  considerable  of  the  deficit 
in  tonnage  that  now  exists.  As  more  coal  comes 
from  this  district  than  any  other  in  the  country,  such 
a  picking  up  will  have  quite  an  effect  on  the  year  s 
total. 

River  shipments  of  coal  show  somewhat  ot  an 
increase  during  the  week,  and  the  large  consumers 
who  are  mining  their  own  coal  and  shipping  it  to 
their  plants  via  the  rivers  are  getting  in  a  goodly 
supply,  as  well  as  sending  their  surplus  to  market. 

Scarce  as  Hen’s  Teeth. 

Free  coal  continues  to  be  as  scarce  as  the  pro¬ 
verbial  “hen’s  teeth,”  and  the  operating  concern  that 
manages  to  get  a  car  beyond  its  contractual  require¬ 
ments  is  in  the  greatest  kind  of  luck. 

Fuel  Administrator  W.  D.  Kuhn  has  called  a 
meeting  of  the  wagon  coal  mine  owners  of  the  city 
and  immediate  surrounding  territory  for  June  22,  at 
which  time  the  coal  situation  will  be  discussed  by 
the  Fuel  Administrator  and  the  mine  owners,  and  an 
effort  made  to  arrive  at  some  satisfactory  solution 
of  the  storage,  production  and  selling  tangle  that 
seems  to  be  in  existence.  More  particularly  will  the 
meeting  consider  the  means  for  getting  the  coal  to 
the  consumer.  This  seems  to  be  the  greatest  diffi¬ 
culty  the  mine  owners  are  having  at  this  time,  and 
there  is  a  prospect  that,  unless  the  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion  will  help  this  difficulty  will  grow  more  serious. 

The  appointment  of  A.  R.  Hamilton  as  chairman 
of  the  Coal  Production  Committee  of  the  National 
Coal  Association,  announced  during  the  week,  puts 
the  Pittsburgh  district  in  line  for  a  rapid  speeding 
up  of  production.  Mr.  Hamilton  has  producing  in¬ 
terests,  and  has  brokerage  interests  that  keep  him  in 
closest  touch  with  both  the  mines  of  this  and  other 
districts,  as  well  as  some  of  the  largest  consuming 
interests  of  the  country.  The  new  chairman  of  the 
committee  has  the  confidence  of  both  operators  and 
mine  worker  officials,  all  of  which  should  mean  that 
production  will  be  pushed. 

Connellsville  coke  trade  did  not  show  much 
change  during  the  week,  but  what  change  did  come 
was  for  the  better.  There  was  a  gradual  general 
gain,  with  a  satisfactory  car  supply,  and  with  labor 
more  plentiful  than  has  been  the  case  since  warm 
weather  made  its  appearance.  For  the  last  week  for 
which  reports  are  available  the  tonnage  was  approx¬ 
imately  345,000  tons,  which  was  a  slight  decrease 
over  the  previous  record.  E.  K.  R. 

There  are  navigation  perils  even  in  canal  traffic. 
One  of  the  Scully  boats,  tied  up  near  the  northerly 
entrance  to  the  Cape  Cod  Canal,  grounded  on  the 
sloping  side  of  that  waterway  and  at  low  tide  tipped 
over,  so  that  some  anxious  buyer  is  doubtless 
awaiting  the  activities  of  the  wrecking  crew  to  start 
it  on  its  way  again. 


Conditions  at  Detroit. 


Steam  Coal  Receipts  Barely  Sufficient 
for  Current  Needs. 

Developments  in  the  local  market  during  the  week 
have  imparted  no  brighter  tinge  to  the  outlook  for 
jobbers  and  consumers  of  steam  or  domestic  coal. 
The  incoming  shipments  of  bituminous  are  scarcely 
sufficient  to  provide  for  current  requirements,  to  say 
nothing  of  affording  supply  for  the  creation  of  re¬ 
serves,  which  should  now  be  under  way. 

Detroit’s  already  diminished  source  of  supply  will 
be  further  substantially  curtailed  by  the  order  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  westward  movement  of  coal  from  opera¬ 
tions  along  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Ry.  in  the 
Kanawha  district  east  of  St.  Albans,  W.  A  a.  Some 
jobbers  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  order  will  cut  off 
500,000  or  more  tons  from  the  annual  bituminous 
supply  of  Detroit. 

Another  decision  of  the  Fuel  Administration  hav¬ 
ing  special  interest  in  Detroit  is  the  announcement 
that,  commencing  July  1,  manufacturers  of  auto¬ 
mobiles  working  exclusively  on  pleasure  cars  will  be 
required  to  curtail  their  coal  consumption  to  25  per 
cent,  of  the  amount  used  by  their  plants  in  the  1917- 
18  coal  year. 

Inquiries  for  steam  coal  continue  in  steady  volume. 
Daily  receipts  have  recently  averaged  little  more 
than  one-half  the  quantity  that  jobbers  say  should  be 
moving  into  Detroit  at  this  season  to  supply  present 
needs  and  enable  consumers  to  stock  up.  Several 
large  users  of  steam  coal  have  been  able  to  get 
reserves  well  established,  but  most  of  their  progress 
in  that  direction,  was  made  before  June  1.  Free  coal 
on  tracks  is  virtually  an  unknown  article  now. 

Receipts  of  domestic  bituminous  are  also  deficient 
in  quantity.  This  fact  would  be  more  noticeable  were 
it  not  that  many  household  consumers  are  delaying 
buying  in  the  hope  they  will  be  supplied  with  an¬ 
thracite.  But  the  present  supply  of  anthracite  is 
startlingly  small.  With  six  weeks  of  the  season  most 
favorable  for  shipment  already  passed,  daily  receipts 
of  anthracite  are  only  a  little  more  than  30  cars. 
Retailers  have  no  supplies  on  hand  and  are  besieged 
with  inquiries. 


Conditions  at  Cleveland. 

The  lake  movement  of  coal  is  improving  rapidly, 
and  if  the  present  rate  of  shipments  keeps  up  the 
Northwest  and  Canada  need  have  no  fear  that  the 
stocks  will  be  short  when  winter  sets  in.  The  third 
week  in  June  opened  with  the  best  supply  of  coal  at 
the  lake  front  since  the  opening  of  navigation,  and 
although  the  docks  between  Erie  and  Toledo  dump¬ 
ed  3,295  cars  Saturday  and  Sunday,  June  15  and 
16,  on  Monday  morning  the  railroads  had  7,179 
cars  on  hand  at  all  ports.  Of  this  3,766  cars  were 
dumped  during  Monday,  making  the  largest  amount 
of  coal  floated  during  any  one  24  hours  since  the 
opening  of  the  season.  Twenty-five  vessels  were 
lined  up  ready  to  take  cargoes. 

The  total  amount  of  coal  taken  by  the  fleet  during 
the  week  ending  June  15,  including  both  cargo 
and  bunker  coal,  was  16,742  cars  or  about  840,000 
tons.  This  represented  an  increase  over  the  previous 
week  and  was  the  best  movement  of  any  week  since 
the  opening.  In  spite  of  the  big  supply  of  coal  on 
hand,  shipping  is  plentiful. 

Fast  loading  at  the  lake  front. has  kept  the  cars 
in  rapid  circulation.  The  coal  coming  forward  is 
absorbed  so  fast  that  although  over  100.000  tons 
come  forward  every  day  cars  are  never  kept  stand- 
ing  more  than  a  few  hours.  The  light  movement  of 
lumber  this  year  has  released  many  bottoms  from 
that  trade,  all  of  which  are  on  the  lookout  for  coal. 
For  this  reason  a  great  many  ore  carriers  are  not 
waiting  for  coal  cargoes,  but  are  rushing  to  get  their 
ore  contracts  completed  by  October,  so  they  can 
take  part  in  the  movement  of  grain.  s 

The  Pittsburgh  district  seems  to  be  more  back¬ 
ward  than  other  sections  in  the  matter  of  car  sup¬ 
ply  and  movement.  Although  there  has  been  a 
slight  improvement  in  traffic  on  the  whole,  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  section  is  still  having  trouble. 
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Boston  Market  Review. 

J  oo  Early  lor  New  Distribution  Program  to  Show  Results— Receipts  All-Rail  Show  Only 


Slight  Gain,  While  Tidewater  Shipments  Fall  Behind- 

Disappointing. 


-Anthracite  Receipts  Also 


The  announcement  that  New  England  arrears  in 
all-rail  bituminous  receipts  during  April  and  May 
were  to  be  made  up  was  received  here  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest  and  Mr.  Storrow  has  again  been 
complimented  for  his  vigorous  and  effective  repre¬ 
sentations  in  behalf  of  New  England.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  too  much  dependence 
cannot  be  placed  on  what  has  been  specifically  or¬ 
dered  or  on  a  given  volume  of  coal  coming  forward 
for  our  relief. 

There  are  several  provisos  in  the  program  and  the 
4500  cars  of  soft  coal  weekly  that  are  so  freely 
referred  to  in  conversation  are  only  contingent. 
No  one  dares  say  just  how  much  the  order  of  June 
10  on  the  district  representative  at  Altoona  will 
yield,  over  and  above  the  1700  cars  that  have  lately 
been  consigned  to  this  territory  from  that  one  dis¬ 
trict  will  be  increased.  But  any  gain  is  a  help  and 
we  look  to  see  the  all-rail  movement  show  a  gradual 
trend  upward  beginning  the  current  week.  Already 
there  has  been  a  slight  improvement  over  May 
averages,  but  in  a  region  where  there  are  upwards 
of  900  operators  and  in  consuming  territory  where 
the  number  of  separate  plants  is  multitudinous,  it 
takes  time  to  put  the  machinery  in  motion. 

There  is  considerable  interest  in  developments 
the  next  fortnight,  particularly  with  reference  to 
the  effect  upon  contract-making  with  the  operators. 
Buyers  are  once  more  urged  to  “cover”  themselves, 
in  the  hope  that  the  direction  from  Washington 
that  shippers  forward  100  per  cent  on  orders  and 
contracts  now  in  hand  will  open  the  gate  for  such 
contracts  where  hitherto  the  producers  have  been 
reluctant,  to  say  the  least. 

The  general  situation,  however,  has  not  changed. 
There  is  the  same  priority  to  be  shown  railroads, 
by-product  plants,  steel  plate  mills,  bunkers  for 
transports  and  for  other  shipping  purposes,  utilities, 
etc.,  in  market  territory,  etc.,  west  of  the  gateways, 
and  it  is  hard  to  see  where  any  150  per  cent  or 
even  100  per  cent  gain  can  be  made.  The  fact 
remains,  however,  that  the  New  England  railroads 
can  handle  450  coal  cars  more  daily  than  they  are 
now  receiving  from  the  originating  lines,  and  a 
month  or  so  from  now  will  begin  the  heavy  ship¬ 
ment  of  wheat. 

The  policing  and  all  the  responsibility  of  seeing 
that  receipts  are  equitably  distributed  are  laid  upon 
the  New  England  Fuel  Administrator,  and  that  the 
obligation  is  a  heavy  one  is  fully  realized  at  the 
State  House,  where  every  effort  is  now  being  made 
to  organize  adequately  for  the  large  volume  of 
business  that  is  sure  to  be  handled  through  Mr. 
Storrow’s  office. 

It  is  agreed  that  New  England  territory  is  to  be 
dealt  with  as  a  unit.  The  other  State  Administi^tors 
are  co-operating  with  this  clearly  in  view,  and  very 
careful  plans  for  supervising  distribution  are  not 
only  being  made  but  adready  they  are  being  carried 
Out.  The  system  of  card  reports  evolved  at  Wash¬ 
ington  seems  unnecessarily  cumbrous  and  minute, 
but  everybody  takes  it  in  good  part  and  is  willing 
to  support  it  so  long  as  Washington  desires  it 
followed. 

It  seems  to  be  established  that  hereafter  all  move¬ 
ment  of  all-rail  to  New  England  destinations  from 
territory  feeding  the  B.  &  O.  is  to  be  cancelled, 
and  this  will  force  quite  a  number  of  consumers 
either  to  place  new  contracts  or  arrange  for  water 
deliveries  via  Baltimore  loading  piers. 

A  very  interesting  meeting  was  held  by  the  dif¬ 
ferent  State  Administrators  on  June  18  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Mr.  Storrow.  The  prominent  ship¬ 
pers  were  either  present  or  represented  and  the 
discussion  turned  on  the  interpretation  of  new  rules 
23,  24,  and  25,  recently  issued  from  Washington, 
no  one  quite  knows  why.  The  question  is  one  of 
compensation  to  “wholesalers”  who  handle  not  over 
their  own  docks,  but  simply  in  bottoms  of  their 
■own  chartering  and  the  argument  for  compensation 


in  excess  of  the  15  cents  purchasing  commission  is 
the  service  and  the  capital  involved. 

The  range  of  “suggestions”  was  all  the  way  from 
nothing  to  40  cents.  No  ruling  has  been  made  or 
even  intimated,  but  the  smokeless  shippers  present 
made  it  clear  they  preferred  no  change  in  the  regu¬ 
lations  as  now  followed,  their  belief  being  that  an 
advance  would  not  only  not  increase  the  flow  of  coal 
to  New  England  but  would  open  the  door  to  such 
abuses  it  would  be  far  better  not  to  take  the  chance. 

The  statement  by  Thomas  F.  Farrell,  of  the  Po¬ 
cahontas  Fuel  Company,  was  especially  to  the  point 
and  those  who  heard  him  received  some  enlighten¬ 
ment  on  the  troubles  of  a  Pocahontas  operator  un¬ 
der  present  circumstances. 

One  day  last  week  the  volume  of  coal  standing 
at  Hampton  Roads  was  190,000  tons,  against  70,000 
tons  of  boats  at  the  piers.  The  dumping  average 
daily  can  be  better  than  60,000  tons  and  it  may  be 
inferred  to  what  extent  New  England  shipments 
have  suffered,  the  “budget”  being  1,050,000  tons 
per  month. 

Anthracite  receipts  are  also  well  behind  the  pre¬ 
dictions  made.  Tows  continue  to  move  with  great 
caution  and  slowness  on  account  of  submarines, 
and  shipments  all-rail  have  not  been  built  up  as  we 
were  led.  to  expect.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  speed 
up  deliveries  when  almost  every  element  in  the 
problem,  except  the  weather,  is  unfavorable.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  Anthracite  Com¬ 
mittee  can  make  good  on  anything  like  the  program 
announced  some  weeks  ago. 


Coal  Market  at  Buffalo. 


Reassuring  Reports  from  Mining  Districts — 
Jobbers  Complain  of  Having  No 
Coal  to  Sell. 

The  bituminous  situation  is  a  trifle  contradictory. 
A  pretty  good  report  comes  from  the  mining  dis¬ 
tricts,  thanks  to  the  big  efforts  making  to  keep  the 
miners  at  work  and  a  little  better  car  supply,  but 
now  comes  in  a  report  that  some  of  the  smaller  fac¬ 
tories  in  this  city  are  finding  it  so  hard  to  get  coal 
that  they  may  have  to  shut  down.  This  complaint 
has  not  been  heard  before  in  Buffalo  since  Winter, 
and  it  may  not  be  serious,  but  if  it  is  at  all  general 
it  is  not  reassuring,  for  Winter  will  require  an 
additional  supply. 

Still  with  the  reports  that  the  output  is  increasing 
the  situation  may  not  be  at  all  serious.  Jobbers 
have  lately  found  that  a  good  many  consumers  were 
stocking  up,  some  of  them  having  several  months’ 
supply  ahead  now.  This  may  not  mean  much  to 
them,  for  it  is  not  certain  that  it  would  not  be  com¬ 
mandeered  next  Winter  if  some  of  the  essential 
operations  happened  to  need  it.  There  is  some  pros¬ 
pect  of  getting  a  larger  supply  of  Niagara  electric 
power  in  this  territory  and,  if  that  happens,  the 
situation  ought  not  to  be  as  serious  as  it  was  last 
winter. 

The  jobbers  are  not  getting  on  very  visibly.  A 
few  of  them  are  getting  coal  enough  to  keep  them 
fairly  busy,  but  the  rule  is  that  the  operators  hold 
off  and  say  that  they  have  no  coal  to  sell  to  jobbers. 
Buffalo  jobbers  have  been  largely  in  evidence  in 
Pittsburgh  lately,  but  some  who  reported  on  the 
results  of  the  visit  said  that  the  company  mostly 
looked  decidedly  “sick,”  after  canvassing  the  pros¬ 
pect  thoroughly. 

Will  “Come  Back”  Later. 

It  seems  to  be  the  old  difficulty  over  again.  The 
middleman  is  a  good  fellow  as  long  as  there  is  a 
surplus  of  anything  to  sell,  or  the  producer  is  not 
provided  with  knowledge  and  conveniences  for  sell¬ 
ing  to  the  consumer  direct,  but  when  the  supply 
runs  down  the  producer  finds  competition  much  less 
than  ordinarily  and  uses  every  possible  means  to  get 


around  the  middleman,  so  as  to  avoid  dividing  up 
the  profits.  If  coal  ever  becomes  plenty  again  the 
jobbers  will  go  on  as  formerly. 

Considerable  coal  is  still  going  to  Canada,  but 
the  trade  there  is  called  dull.  One  reason  for  that  is 
that  too  many  jobbers  from  this  side  set  up  offices 
there,  on  account  of  the  larger  profit  allowed,  and 
they  have  done  what  they  could  to  flood  that  section 
with  bituminous  coal.  They  succeeded  fairly  well,  so 
that  Canadian  anthracite  consumers  have  been  en¬ 
abled  to  buy  quite  large  amounts  of  bituminous  for 
emergency. 

The  hard-coal  trade  has  been  slowing  down  lately. 
Less  than  half  the  coal  is  now  going  to  city  con¬ 
sumers  that  was  turned  over  to  them  during  the 
early  spring  and  they  are  complaining  about  it, 
though  many  of  them  are  already  pretty  well  sup¬ 
plied.  Retailers  are  between  the  two  etxremes  of 
clamoring  consumers  and  lack  of  coal. 

Lake  shipments  keep  up  well,  being  for  the  week 
101,100  tons,  of  which  43,100  tons  cleared  for  Duluth 
or  Superior,  26,700  tons  for  Chicago,  16,900  tons  for 
Milwaukee,  7,900  tons  for  Sheboygan,  and  6,500  tons 
for  Fort  William.  Freight  rates  are  48  cents  to 
Duluth,  Fort  Williams;  50  cents  to  Sheboygan;  55 
cents  to  Milwaukee  and  60  to  65  cents  to  Chicago. 


Coal  Trade  at  Philadelphia. 


Local  Industries  Oppose  Plan  to  Send  Big 
Tonnage  Down  East  Under  Priority. 

A  great  deal  of  opposition  is  manifesting  itself  in 
this  section  to  the  increased  allotment  of  coal  to 
New  England  points.  It  is  felt  that  this  great  in¬ 
dustrial  center  should  be  given  priority.  Charles  A. 
Pies,  general  manager  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Cor¬ 
poration,  is  deeply  concerned  over  the  probability  of 
the  lack  of  coal  slowing  up  operations  at  Hog  Island, 
and  other  ship  plants  in  this  section,  working  night 
and  day  on  the  ship  program  laid  out  at  Washington. 
Consumers  here  are  planning  to  ask  State  Fuel 
Administrator  Potter  for  a  guarantee  of  some  sort 
that  the  diversion  to  New  England  will  not  paralyze 
industries  here.  With  900  cars  going  out  daily,  and 
with  the  difficulty  of  returning  empties,  it  is  felt 
that  a  comparative  few  days  of  this  program  will  so 
w'eaken  the  equipment  of  the  road,  as  effectually  to 
starve  necessary  industries. 

Charles  K.  Scull,  secretary  of  the  Philadelphia 
Coal  Exchange,  says  that  conditions  among  the  retail 
anthracite  trade  are  different  than  ever  before  in 
his  experience.  Mr.  Scull  states  that  the  local  trade 
had  plenty  of  orders,  probably  as  many  as  they  could 
fill  in  a  couple  of  years.  “In  fact,  the  retail  dealers 
are  not  taking  any  more  orders,”  he  said.  “It  is 
straining  every  nerve  to  care  for  those  already  on 
our  books.  We  are  in  hopes  that  sufficient  supplies 
will  arrive,  to  satisfy  pressing  demands,  but  as  yet 
they  are  far  from  adequate.  With  expenses  going 
up  in  every  direction,  and  labor  particularly  difficult 
to  obtain,  the  retailer  is  confronted  with  problems 
that  tax  all  his  energies.  The  coal  man’s  position 
and  the  splendid  part  he  is  playing  in  the.  present 
crisis  should  be  better  appreciated  by  the  public.” 

Conditions  in  the  bituminous  fields  are  little 
changed  from  last  week,  except  that  a  slowly  in¬ 
creasing  speeding  up  of  work  in  the  mines  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  make  itself  felt.  But  the  labor  situation  as 
a  whole  is  far  below  what  it  should  be.  This  is  the 
great  worry  of  the  operators  at  the  present  time,  car 
conditions  having  become  quite  satisfactorv. 

"  R.  P. 


In  a  recent  ruling  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  decided  that  lower  rates  on  bunker  coal 
than  on  cargo  coal  originating  at  the  same  point 
and  delivered  to  the  same  vessels  was  unjustified, 
in  view  of  the  existing  emergency  conditions  and 
the  apparent  necessities  of  the  future  during  the 
continuance  of  the  war. 


From  South  Dakota  comes  a  cheerful  dispatch 
regarding  the  saving  that  is  to  be  accomplished  to 
coal  users  through  the  80  cent  cut  in  price.  The 
25  per  cent,  increase  in  freight  will  absorb  much  of 
the  cut, — and  in  some  instances  all  of  it. 
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Conditions  at  Baltimore. 

Bituminous  Receipts  Continue  on  a  Fairly 
Liberal  Scale. 

With  the  trade  looking  forward  to  a  45  cent  a  ton 
increase  in  freight  rates  after  June  25,  the  coal 
men  here  the  past  week  were  doing  a  new  line  of 
figuring.  That  the  consuming  public  \vill  not  be 
entirely  satisfied  with  this  added  burden  seemed 
to  be  a  foregone  conclusion  with  the  coal  handlers, 
and  further  complications  in  distribution  are  looked 
for  until  the  new  system  shakes  down  to  a  settled 
basis. 

The  bituminous  handlers  here  have  rather  edu¬ 
cated  the  larger  users  to  the  situation  by  which 
mine  wage  and  freight  increases  are  automatically 
shifted  to  the  consumer,  but  of  course  that  does 
not  mean  that  the  latest  change  will  be  received 
with  pleasure.  Meanwhile  the  supply  of  soft  coal 
here  continues  fairly  liberal.  There  is  not  now  as 
much  complaint  of  poor  grade  coal  coming  through, 
although  kicks  are  heard  from  time  to  time.  With 
the  government  endeavoring  to  correct  the  dirty 
coal  situation  at  producing  points,  rather  than  en 
route  or  at  terminals,  there  is  less  report  of  rejec¬ 
tions  because  of  inferior  grade. 

The  proportion  of  rejections  here  recently  became 
quite  serious  and  there  is  a  general  feeling  of  relief 
all  around  over  the  improvement  now  noted.  Some 
kicks  are  still  being  heard,  and  your  correspondent 
dropped  into  one  coal  office  just  after  a  consumer 
had  entered  a  hot  protest  over  the  character  of  a 
car  of  coal  sent  him.  He  said  that  when  he  visited 
his  boiler  room  the  fireman  showed  him  one  clinker 
“as  big  as  my  body.”  Strict  Government  regulation 
at  the  mines,  however,  seems  destined  to  bring 
about  a  big  improvement  in  quality  if  not  in  quantity 
received. 

All  this  week  the  hard  coal  men  here  have  gone 
around  with  puzzled  looks  on  their  faces.  They 
are  asked  a  thousand  questions  by  consumers  as  to 
prospects  of  supply,  prices,  etc.,  and  in  turn  they 
ask  the  fuel  administration  here  and  the  replies  are 
all  the  same  in  toto — nothing.  First  the  receipts 
here  are  still  far  below  requirements.  The  local 
fuel  administrator  had  hoped  for  a  minimum  of 
60,000  tons  a  month  for  the  first  three  months  of 
the  coal  year  but  there  is  little  prospect  that  the 
minimum  of  180,000  will  have  been  recorded  when 
July  1  arrives. 

Orders  Being  Refused. 

Some  dealers  are  refusing  to  take  any  more  or¬ 
ders,  on  the  one  hand,  while  on  the  other  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  city  committee  of  the  Maryland  Fuel 
Administration  is  advising  that  all  orders  be  placed 
so  that  it  can  be  figured  out  how  two-thirds  of  all 
requirements,  or  a  percentage  of  it,  can  be  equitably 
delivered  before  winter  comes  again.  The  dealers 
here,  despite  the  appeals  made  to  the  Anthracite 
Committee  in  Philadelphia,  have  been  able  to  get 
no  definite  assurances  as  to  sources  of  supply  on 
the  allotment  given  the  State  by  the  National  Ad¬ 
ministration. 

Then  there  comes  the  question  of  the  increase  in 
freight  rates.  The  trade  was  kept  guessing  all  the 
week  as  to  whether  it  was  to  be  45  cents,  or  was  to 
be  60  cents,  the  additional  15  cents  being  to  cover 
the  general  proposition  of  a  15  cent  increase  pro¬ 
posed  early  in  the  spring  and  put  into  effect  on  some 
coal  road  branches.  The  Fuel  Administiator’s 
office  here  was  unable  to  give  enlightenment,  and 
the  period  of  actual  increase  was  approached  largely 
in  the  dark.  The  trade  also  felt  that  the  retail  sched¬ 
ule  would  be  advanced  to  cover  the  extra  freight 
cost,  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  safely  cut  the 
small  margin  of  profit  now  allowed  distributors. 

From  the  fact  that  of  the  total  of  nearly 
300,000  tons  of  orders  that  have  been  on 
the  books  for  some  weeks  probably  not  more 
than  125,000  tons  have  actually  been  delivered 
at  the  schedule  announced  in  the  spring 
and  supposed  to  continue  for  the  summer,  will 
undoubtedly  arise  complications.  Some  of  the  coal 
men  here  also  accepted  payment  with  orders,  and 
while  application  blanks  gave  notice  that  the  price 
was  to  be  the  schedule  at  the  time  of  delivery,  all 


will  not  be  smooth  sailing  in  this  direction  at  least 
as  far  as  satisfying  customers  is  concerned.  The 
Baltimore  Coal  Exchange  sent  a  protest  to  Wash¬ 
ington  against  any  increase  in  freight  rates,  and 
consequently  in  schedules  for  coal,  before  September 
1,  but  was  informed  that  the  protest  was  useless. 

Many  of  the  retail  coal  men  are  also  hotly  pro¬ 
testing  General  Order  No.  25  of  the  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration  to  the  effect  that  freight  consignments  “to 
order”  or  “to  order  notify”  will  be  delivered  only  on 
surrender  of  the  original  bills  of  lading  and  pay¬ 
ment  of  freight  charges ;  with  a  requirement  of  a 
certified  check  for  110  per  cent,  of  the  invoice  in 
case  a  bill  of  lading  is  lost  or  delayed.  Many  com¬ 
plications  are  seen  in  such  an  order,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  National  Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Associa¬ 
tion  and  other  coal  bodies  concerned  will  be  able 
to  secure  a  revision. 

A  cautious  eye  is  being  thrown  also  toward  the 
move  for  Government  distribution  yards  in  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia,  as  provided  in  a  bill  before 
Congress.  Not  a  few  coal  men  feel  that  this  may 
be  the  forerunner  to  an  effort  to  extend  Govern¬ 
ment  control  over  distribution  at  other  points.  The 
retailers  feel  that  the  true  interests  of  the  public 
lie  in  giving  the  present  efficient  distribution  system 
sufficient  coal  to  go  around,  rather  than  in  creating 
other  distribution  agencies  with  powers  which  will 
mean  that  much  coal  will  be  taken  away  from  the 
agencies  which  are  now  protecting  the  public.  Some 
of  the  coal  men  are  understood  to  have  individually 
protested  to  their  representatives  in  Congress 
against  this  opening  wedge  for  further  assumption 
of  Government  control  of  distribution.  W.  H. 


Situation  at  Norfolk. 

Dumpings  for  the  week  ending  June  15  amount¬ 
ed  to  364,383  tons.  Of  that  amount  169,993  tons 
were  dumped  at  Lambert  Point,  86,582  tons  at 
Sewalls  Point,  and  107,808  tons  at  Newport  News. 
For  the  first  five  days  of  the  week  boats  were  plen¬ 
tiful,  but  on  the  last  two  days  there  were  not  as 
many  boats  as  could  have  been  loaded.  The  situa¬ 
tion  regarding  boats  this  week,  however,  is  much 
better. 

Since  the  raids  of  the  submarines  trouble  has  been 
experieced  in  getting  crews  for  vessels  leaving 
Hampton  Roads  and  several  barges  and  tugs  are 
tied  up  in  the  harbor  waiting  to  secure  enough  men 
to  operate  them  with  any  degree  of  safety.  Some 
relief  is  hoped  for  now  that  the  ruling  of  the  Ship¬ 
ping  Board  is  to  give  a  bonus  of  25  per  cent,  to  all 
officers  of  ships  engaged  in  coastwise  business,  and 
in  shipping  circles  here  it  is  thought  that  this  bonus 
will  also  be  given  to  crews  of  barges. 

The  local  situation  is  in  very  bad  shape,  due  to 
the  fact  that  retail  dealers  can  only  secure  40  per 
cent,  of  the  anthracite  they  had  in  1916.  Pocahontas 
and  New  River  nut  coal  is  in  great  demand,  but 
there  is  scarcity  of  that  in  this  market.  One  of  the 
largest  dealers  in  Norfolk,  who  has  handled  the 
output  of  one  of  the  largest  Pocahontas  shippers 
in  this  section,  advises  that  he  is  unable  to  get 
enough  coal  to  supply  his  retail  trade  because  he 
can  not  pay  the  price  that  the  coal  will  bring  when 
exported. 

There  has  been  a  great  demand  for  coal  that  has 
been  rejected  by  the  inspectors  of  the  Tidewater 
Coal  Exchange.  Manufacturing  plants  are  willing 
and  anxious  to  get  this  coal,  paying  the  price  set  by 
the  Fuel  Administration  for  same. 


“If  there  is  going  to  be  any  popular  excitement 
over  a  coal  shortage  in  the  United  States  this  year, 
now,  not  next  winter,  is  the  time  for  it,”  says  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor.  “There  is  no  good  rea¬ 
son  under  the  sun  why  the  whole  country  should 
not  be  completely  supplied  with  fuel.  If  coal  is  not 
being  mined,  if  coal  cars  are  not  being  provided, 
if  coal  supplies  are  not  being  distributed  adequately, 
there  should  be  no  postponement  of  a  demand  for 
correction  of  these  deficiencies.  Last  summer  was 
frittered  away  by  those  responsible  for  the  fuel 
supply,  and  the  result  was  a  winter  filled  with 
shortages,  discomforts  and  alarms.”  All  very  good 
as  far  as  it  goes,  but  “HOW”  looms  large  as  we 
look  around  for  a  remedy. 


Worcester  Retail  Conditions. 


The  Local  Administrator  Acts  to  Prevent 
Switching  of  Orders. 

Worcester,  Mass.,  June  20. — Many  consumers  of 
coal  are  attempting  to  cancel  their  orders  placed 
with  their  old  dealers  and  replace  them  with  other 
dealers  in  the  expectation  of  speedy  delivery,  accord¬ 
ing  to  reports  which  have  come  to  the  Worcester 
fuel  committee,  but  they  will  only  delay  their  de¬ 
liveries  by  such  action.  Chairman  T.  Hovey  Gage 
stated  a  few  days  ago  that  the  committee  does  not 
approve  such  cancellations  and  will  not  permit  them, 
except  for  good  and  sufficient  reasons. 

He  says  that  if  an  order  is  allowed  to  be  trans¬ 
ferred  from  one  dealer  to  another,  it  will  be  placed 
at  the  foot  of  the  list  of  the  new  dealer.  He  says 
the  dealers  are  expected  to  make  deliveries  sub¬ 
stantially  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  placed. 

According  to  this  ruling,  consumers  would  gain 
nothing  by  securing  permission  to  transfer  their 
orders  from  one  dealer  to  another  because,  in  the 
distribution  of  fuel,  the  first  who  applied  will  be 
the  first  to  get  their  coal. 

May  Expect  Quick  Delivery. 

Some  time  ago  the  Worcester  fuel  committee,  at 
the  request  of  the  National  Fuel  Administration  and 
the  New  England  Fuel  Administration,  urged  that 
all  consumers  place  with  their  dealers  orders  for 
just  as  much  coal  as  was  needed  for  the  year’s  sup¬ 
ply.  A  great  many  people  did  so  and,  as  in  past 
years,  the  families  looked  for  immediate  delivery. 
This  has  not  been  possible  because  of  the  small 
shipments  into  the  city  and  other  sections  of  New 
England.  As  a  result,  many  people  who  have  for 
years,  secured  the  winter’s  supply  early  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  have  been  disappointed  and  there  has  been  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  many  to  change  from  one 
dealer  to  another  in  the  hope  of  getting  the  coal. 

The  amount  in  storage  and  the  shipments  coming 
in  means  that  people  will  have  to  get  their  coal  in 
turn  and  it  is  unlikely  that  consumers  will  be  able 
to  get  a  complete  winter’s  supply  this  summer.  The 
dealers  are  to  co-operate  in  every  possible  manner 
with  the  fuel  committee  in  the  distribution  of  coal 
and  the  plan  is  to  serve  as  many  consumers  as 
possible.  Last  summer  people  who  could  store  a 
winter’s  supply  in  their  bins  did  not  have  to  do 
any  worrying  when  the  coal  shortage  struck  here  in 
the  fall,  but  indications  are  that  everybody  will  have 
to  do  some  planning  next  winter  to  get  by. 

Worcester  fuel  committee  and  Worcester  manu¬ 
facturers  are  not  receiving  answers  to  applications 
forwarded  to  the  national  fuel  administration  in 
Washington  for  permission  to  use  anthracite  coal 
in  manufacturing  processes.  The  committee  has 
been  in  conference  by  telephone  with  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  administration  and  also  wired  the  national  fuel 
administration  to  hurry  action. 


The  Coke  Market. 

Connellsville,  Pa.,  June  20. — Coke  production  in 
the  £onnellsville  and  Lower  Connellsville  districts 
last  week  is  estimated  at  342,970  tons,  a  gain  of 
about  2,000  tons  over  the  week  before.  In  its  weekly 
review  of  market  conditions  yie  Courier  says : 

“The  amount  of  coke  that  finds  its  way  into  the 
market  is  still  very  limited,  and  nearly  all  that  does 
appear  is  foundry  coke.  This  finds  a  ready  sale  as 
many  foundries  are  without  contracts.  There  will 
be  more  of  this  class  in  a  fortnight,  as  there  is  very 
little  contracting  being  done,  against  the  contracts 
that  expire  at  the  end  of  this  month.  With  the 
expiration  of  these  contracts  a  larger  tonnage  of 
foundry  coke  will  naturally  come  into  the  market. 

“It  is  regarded  as  probable  that  prices  will  not  be 
changed  in  the  next  few  months.  The  market  re¬ 
mains  quotable  at  the  maximum  limits,  as  follows : 

Furnace,  $6;  foundry,  72-hour  selected,  $7; 
crushed,  over  1-inch,  $7.30. 


A  recent  statement  in  regard  to  number  of  women 
employed  by  the  Pennsylvania  R.R.  Co.  reveals 
that  there  «re  a  number  of  coal  inspectors  among 
the  list  of  6,513  women  holding  61  different  classes 
of  jobs  on  the  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  That  shows  an 
increase  of  more  than  5,000  since  May  1,  1917. 
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Mr.  Dexter’s  Message  to  Coal  Jobbers 

Co-Operation  with  the  Government  Must  Be  Their  Guiding  Principle 

New  President  of  National  Association  Urges  Them  to  Offer  Their  Services  to  State  and  Local  Administrators  as  a  Patriotic  Duty  and  as 

a  Means  of  Protecting  Their  Legitimate  Interests  During  the  Continuance  of  the  War. 


George  M.  Dexter,  President  of  the  National  Coal 
Jobbers’  Association,  has  issued  a  statement  in  which 
he  urges  that  the  coal  jobbers  offer  their  services  to 
the  various  State  Fuel  Administrators  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  assisting  them  to  make  an  intelligent  and 
equitable  distribution  of  the  great  tonnages  of  coal 
that  the  Fuel  Administration  has  alloted  them  to 
distribute  to  preferred  industries  and  to  domestic 
consumers. 

Mr.  Dexter  says  that  the  coal  man  whose  business 
is  the  distribution  of  coal  has  been  called  upon  to 
prove  that  his  existence  is  of  importance  to  the 
Government,  and  that  he  has  proven  it.  The  shock 
of  realizing  that  the  jobbing  business  might  not  be 
considered  essential  has  been  met  and  withstood. 
The  coal  jobber  is  included  in  the  Administration’s 
plans,  and  Mr.  Dexter  holds  that  it  is  up  to  the  job¬ 
bers  to  show  in  every  way  they  can  that  the  fight  has 
been,  as  former  Vice-President  Coyle  so  ably  put  it, 
“for  the  right  to  help.” 

The  new  officers  of  the  National  Coal  Jobbers’ 
Association  are  asking  the  co-operation  of  every 
member  of  this  organization  in  carrying  out  that  plan 
to  fight  for  the  right  to  help  by  faithfully  rendering 
to  the  Government  all  the  service  that  is  necessary 
and  essential ;  of  guarding  against  that  which  is  un¬ 
fair  and  selfish  and  to  prove  by  the  quality  of  work 
and  co-operation  that  the  desire  to  help  is  real. 

Have  Rendered  Valuable  Aid. 

In  his  statement  Mr.  Dexter  says : 

“Some  of  the  Fuel  Administrators  have  recognized 
from  the  beginning  the  benefit  to  their  Administra¬ 
tion  that  the  machinery  of  distribution  established 
and  maintained  by  the  jobbers  in  their  territory  can 
render  them,  and  have  employed  it.  In  their  terri¬ 
tories  there  has  been  no  friction  whatever ;  the  ma¬ 
chinery  of  their  administration  has  operated  smoothly 
from  the  beginning.  They  have  relieved  themselves 
of  the  details  of  distribution  and  of  responsibility 
for  credits. 

“They  have  been  able,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
jobbers,  to  distribute  coal  where  it  belongs,  to  pre¬ 
vent  accumulation  of  excess  supply  in  any  one  direc¬ 
tion,  and  they  have  been  able  to  pay  all  of  their 
obligations  to  operators  promptly  and  without  dis¬ 


pute.  They  have  been  able  to  carry  their  office  on 
a  minimum  expense  to  the  Government  because  the 
jobber  did  all  of  the  detail  work  without  charge,  and 
the  result  of  the  plan  has  been  so  satisfactory  to 
those  who  have  adopted  it  that  other  Administrators 
are  realizing  the  advantage  of  this  co-operation. 

“The  National  Coal  Jobbers’  Association  recom¬ 
mends  to  every  coal  jobber  that  he  offer  his  services 
to  his  State  and  local  Fuel  Administrators  and  that 
he  ask  that  all  coal  be  allocated  to  a  local  committee 
of  jobbers  for  distribution.  If  this  plan  is  adopted 
by  the  Administrators,  a  tremendous  mass  of  detail 
will  be  lifted  from  their  shoulders  and  their  entire 
time  will  be  left  free  for  the  discharge  of  the  im¬ 
portant  and  exacting  function  of  effecting  an  equit¬ 
able  distribution  of  coal  to  the  consumers,  in  the 
territory  within  their  jurisdiction. 

How  Experience  Helps. 

“The  plan  will  place  in  his  hands  an  experienced 
committee  of  men  who  all  their  lives  have  being  do¬ 
ing  this  very  work  and  who  are  in  a  position  to 
quickly  determine  the  correctness  of  representations 
made  by  consumers  as  to  their  requirements,  thereby 
obviating  the  possibility  of  any  consumer,  by  exag¬ 
geration  of  his  needs,  obtaining  a  greater  quantity  of 
coal  than  his  proper  quota  of  the  supply  available. 

“By  adopting  this  plan  the  Administrator  not  alone 
relieves  himself  of  the  detail  of  distribution,  but  also 
of  the  responsibility  of  credit,  for  the  committee  of 
jobbers  will  pass  upon  the  credit  of  the  consignee, 
extending  credit  where  justified,  and  requiring  cash 
payments  where  such  course  becomes  necessary  be¬ 
cause  of  the  lack  of  credit  on  the  part  of  the  con¬ 
signee. 

“This  plan  gives  the  jobber  a  chance  to  live  during 
these  strenuous  times  and  to  preserve  his  business 
for  the  future.  The  compensation  he  will  receive 
will  be  a  direct  charge  against  the  consumer  benefit¬ 
ing,  as  it  will  be  added  to  his  cost  per  ton,  whereas 
the  maintaining  by  the  Administration  of  an  office 
force  sufficient  to  carry  on  the  work  required  will 
necessitate  a  very  considerable  expense  for  the  Fuel 
Administration. 

“The  service  jobbers  offer  is  important  to  the 
Government.  It  is  a  necessary  work.  It  must  be 


paid  for  by  someone.  It  must  be  done  by  someone 
who  either  has  the  knowledge  for  this  particular 
work  or  who  must  be  trained  to  do  it.  It  gives  us 
the  right  to  help  and  to  live  while  helping.  It  places 
in  the  hands  of  the  State  Administrators  a  fully 
equipped  and  well  organized  distributing  machine, 
having  all  the  knowledge  of  conditions  and  the 
trade  by  means  of  years  of  experience,  thus  making 
possible  the  fullest  co-operation  of  those  engaged  in 
the  business. 

Helping  Win  the  War 

“A  little  over  a  year  ago  we  were  earnestly 
warned  that  we,  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
were  facing  an  acid  test;  that  instead  of  unprece¬ 
dented  prosperity  we  were  to  feel  the  grim  grip  of 
war  and  experience  the  incumbent  hardships  that 
would  be  met  in  directing  the  nation’s  course  to¬ 
ward  victory.  Only  a  little  while  ago  those  of  us 
who  must  stay  at  home  felt  that  our  duty  was  being 
done  when  we  cheered  the  soldiers  on  their  way 
and  observed  the  wheatless  and  meatless  days. 

“The  transformation  from  a  peaceful,  self-satis¬ 
fied  condition  of  mind,  and  unsettled  business  ac¬ 
tivity,  to  the  necessary  restrictions  of  war  was  ac¬ 
complished  with  so  little  fuss  and  fury  that  few  of 
us  have  taken  account  of  the  completeness  of  the 
change  in  the  psychology  of  the  nation.  Rapidly 
now  we  are  going  to  realize  the  fact  that  we,  the 
‘stay  at  homes,’  have  a  very  important  part  to  play 
in  the  scheme  of  arriving,  at  a  righteous  and  lasting 
peace,  and  that  not  only  our  simple  emotions,  our 
sincere  approval  and  our  moral  support  are  neces¬ 
sary,  but  in  addition  we  must  give  our  earnest  co¬ 
operation,  absolute  obedience  and  make  any  sacrifice 
that  our  Government  exacts. 

“Now  is  presented  an  opportunity  when  the  job¬ 
bers  can  help  the  Government  by  helping  every  State 
and  local  Fuel  Administrator.  I  hope  that  each 
jobber  will  appreciate  the  opportunity  that  is  now 
presented  for  him  individually  to  do  something  to¬ 
ward  aiding  in  the  winning  of  the  war,  and  I  am 
very  sure  that  in  this  work  he  will  meet  with  the 
hearty  appreciation  of  the  particular  Administrator 
to  whom  he  offers  his  services.” 


Notes  of  Interest. 

,  The  city  commissioners  of  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  have 
appropriated  $25,000  for  the  purchase  of  3,000  tons 
of  coal  for  sale  to  the  poor  next  winter  at  cost,  and 
$5,000  additional  for  renting  land  for  storage  pur¬ 
poses. 

Reports  received  by  the  Emergency  Fleet  Cor¬ 
poration  indicate  that  not  fewer  than  fifty-five 
ships  and  possibly  as  many  as  seventy  will  be 
launched  at  American  yards  on  July  4.  This  is 
certainly  a  fitting  way  to  celebrate  Independence 
Day. 

Ray  D.  Jenkins  is  now  associated  with  the  Atwill- 
Makemson  C.  &  C.  Co.,  of  Chicago,  in  its  coke 
department.  Mr.  Jenkins  was  formerly  assistant 
manager  of  the  Domhoff  &  Joyce  Coke  Co.,  of 
Chicago,  having  been  for  the  past  14  years  in  their 
employ,  being  located  at  Cleveland,  Cincinnati  and 
Chicago. 

W.  A.  Mehaffey  is  now  well  established  in  his 
new  office  at  No.  4  Liberty  Square,  Boston,  after 
having  been  located  for  21  years  in  adjacent  prem- 
isec  at  52  Kilby  street.  Mr.  Mehaffey  enjoys  very 


much  the  same  outlook  as  before,  the  pleasant  open 
space  in  front  of  the  Mason  Building,  where  so 
many  coal  men  have  been  located  from  time  to  time 
these  many  years  past. 

Two  of  the  young  men  of  the  Boston  office  of 
Whitney  &  Kemmerer,  Walter  Herder  and  Carl  A. 
Johnson,  are  serving  their  country  abroad.  Both 
are  stenographers  attached  to  the  Aviation  Corps. 
The  former  is  located  well  up  in  the  advance  zone, 
where  bombs  and  gas  fumes  have  to  be  contended 
with,  and  the  latter  is  located  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Tours,  not  quite  so  near  the  front. 

At  Portsmouth,  R.  I.,  there  still  stand  the  coal 
mine  buildings  erected  by  the  Rhode  Island  Coal 
Co.  under  the  Whitney  regime,  while  a  little  farther 
off  are  the  other,  older  structures  of  a  previous 
administration.  ’The  Whitney  buildings  are  par¬ 
ticularly  large  and  substantial,  and  we  dare  say 
many  a  curious  eye  is  cast  on  them  as  travelers  pass 
by,  on  the  road,  on  the  water  or  by  rail,  for  they 
are  indeed  structures  quite  foreign  to  that  part  of 
the  country  and  distinctly  reminiscent  of  the  coal 
regions. 


Southern  Trade  Notes. 

J.  B.  Kennamer,  President,  and  J.  L.  Clemo,  Sec¬ 
retary,  of  Alabama  miners,  have  issued  a  circular 
to  newly-organized  miners  of  that  State,  urging 
them  to  produce  all  the  coal  possible.  The  circular 
also  points  out  that  while  in  other  fields  there  is  a 
car  shortage  which  retards  production,  there  is  no 
car  shortage  in  Alabama,  and  therefore  no  reason 
why  the  miners  should  not  work  six  days  a  week 
and  eight  hours  a  day.  Alabama  increased  tis  out¬ 
put  in  1917  more  than  2,000,000  tons  above  previous 
years,  and  the  miners’  leaders  urge  the  men  to  outdo 
this  record  production  this  year. 

The  Memphis  Coal  Co.  will  within  a  short  time 
erect  a  steel  tipple  at  Mannington,  Ky.  This  com¬ 
pany  recently  purchased  the  Terry  and  Lamb  and 
Franklin  mines  at  Mannington  and  is  preparing  to 
open  a  new  mine.  The  output  of  the  old  Lamb  and 
Franklin  mines  will  go  over  the  new  tipple. 

The  miners  belonging  to  the  Owensboro  locals 
of  the  U.  M.  W.  at  Owensboro,  Ky.,  a  few  days 
ago  donated  one  day’s  output  of  coal  to  the  Red 
Cross. 
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The  Great  Lake  Traffic  to  and  from  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

Interesting  Details  Concerning  Coal,  Iron  and  Grain  Movement  and  Facilities  for  Handling. 

Commercial  America. 


The  development  of  navigation  on  the  Great  Lakes 
is  closely  followed  by  the  development  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  nation  itself.  By  the  opening  of  the  Erie  Canal 
in  1825.  establishing  connections  between  Lake  Erie 
and  tidewater,  a  vast  interior  was  opened  to  settle¬ 
ment,  industry  and  trade  long  before  Lake  Ontario 
or  the  St.  Lawrence  River  became  commercially 
active.  By  way  of  the  Erie  Canal  settlers  migrated 
from  the  New  England  States  to  the  great  West, 
giving  a  distinct  New  England  flavor  to  the  newer 
communities  in  northern  Ohio,  Illinois,  Wisconsin 
and  Minnesota.  After  a  full  half  century  the  Erie 
Canal  continued  to  be  the  main  artery  of  commerce 
for  the  produce  yielded  by  the  interior  states,  con¬ 
sisting  chiefly  of  wheat  and  lumber  for  eastern  con¬ 
sumption  and  export.  Then  followed  the  era  of 
rapid  development  and  modernization  of  the  railway 
systems  of  the  United  States,  which  were  steadily 
pushed  west  and  northwest  from  the  Great  Lakes, 
developing  areas  of  production  not  contiguous  to 
them  and  naturally  depending  on  a  through-rail  haul 
to  the  seaboard. 

Meantime,  however,  an  entirely  new  development 
has  been  brought  about  on  the  surface  of  the  Lakes 
themselves  and  a  traffic  built  up,  consisting  mainly 
in  the  movement  of  iron  ore,  eastbound,  and  of  coal 
and  manufactured  goods,  westbound ;  and  it  is  this 
vastly  greater  tonnage  which  has  progressively  called 
for  the  construction  of  the  Weitzel  Lock,  515  feet 
long,  of  1882,  the  Canadian  Lock,  900  feet  long,  of 
1896,  the  Poe  Lock,  800  feet  long,  of  1897,  and  the 
new  locks,  number  three,  1,350  feet  long,  recently 
opened,  and  number  four,  of  the  same  dimensions, 
all  these  being  at  Sault  Sainte  Marie. 

Great  Increase  in  Soo  Traffic. 

The  growth  of  the  Soo  tonnage  since  the  year 
1890  is  little  short  of  marvelous.  In  that  year  barely 
9,000,000  short  tons  were  reported,  the  valuation  of 
the  freight  being  placed  at  $102,000,000  and  the 
freight  payments  $9,500,000.  By  1900  the  traffic  had 
risen  to  25,000,000  tons,  valued  at  $281,000,000,  and 
yielding  $22,000,000  freight  payments.  In  1910  it 
amounted  to  62,000,000  tons,  valued  at  $654,000,000, 
with  freight  charges  of  nearly  $39,000,000.  This 
growing  tonnage  has  brought  about  also  the  con¬ 
struction  of  vast  Lake  freighters  and  of  great  mod¬ 
ern  plants  for  loading  and  unloading  cargo  at  the 
Lake  terminals.  In  the  days  when  grain  was  the 
leading  item  of  Lake  traffic  it  was  moved  by  sailing 
vessel  or  by  small  capacity  steamer  carrying  assorted 
cargo ;  but  when  the  traffic  became  more  largely  ore 
and  coal  a  new  type  of  craft  was  required,  in  which 
every  inch  of  space  should  be  available  for  cargo 
and  accessible  for  the  unloading  apparatus.  The 
first  experiments  in  the  new  craft  were  made  in  the 
style  known  as  “whalebacks,”  and  for  a  time  it  was 
thought  that  these  would  revolutionize  the  carrying 
trade  both  on  the  Lakes  and  the  ocean.  They  proved, 
however,  neither  economical  nor  otherwise  desirable, 
and  have  almost  altogether  been  converted  into  coal 
barges  for  the  coastwise  trade. 

The  newer  Lake  craft  is  a  steel  chest,  almost  flat 
bottomed  and  straight  sided,  using  the  full  capacity 
of  the  locks  and  each  vessel  carrying  more  than  a 
season’s  fleet  in  the  days  when  Lake  traffic  began. 
These  vessels  are  of  larger  size  than  the  average 
ocean  freight  steamer,  and  their  size  is  steadily  in¬ 
creasing,  the  most  recent  figures  approaching  the 
length  of  700  feet;  that  is,  longer  than  the  Maure¬ 
tania  and  exceeded  only  by  the  Olympic  and  Impera- 
tor  classes.  These  great  steel  structures  are  loaded 
through  chutes  from  elevated  docks  at  the  upper 
end  of  Lake  Superior  and  unloaded  by  modern  con¬ 
veying  plants  at  such  lake  ports  as  Cleveland,  Ashta¬ 
bula  and  Buffalo,  for  rail  delivery  to  the  great  steel 
plants,  being  reloaded  in  the  same  way  with  coal 
from  the  Pennsylvania  mines  for  Northwest  delivery. 

Hard  Coal  Gets  Cheap  Carriage. 

A  traveler  taking  a  surburban  train  out  of  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota,  is  apt  to  rub  his  eyes  at  first  at  the 
great  piles  of  Pennsylvania  anthracite  stored  away 


under  winter  cover  for  consumption  in  the  far  North¬ 
west,  and  actually  available  for  retail  delivery  in 
St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  at  prices  about  the  same 
as  those  charged  in  New  England.  A  more  striking 
proof  of  the  economy  of  water  transportation,  where 
feasible  in  large  bulk,  it  would  be  hard  to  find. 

The  growth  of  the  Lake  trade,  exemplified  in  the 
St.  Mary’s  Falls  Canal,  is  the  result  mainly  of  the 
discovery  of  iron  ore  on  the  Minnesota  ranges  north 
of  Duluth.  There,  overlaid  by  deposits  of  glacial 
gravel  and  drift,  are  vast  beds  of  concentrated  iron 
rust  evidently  resulting  from  the  wearing  down  of 
rock  ores  under  water  action  in  earlier  geological 
ages.  The  opening  of  the  Minnesota  ranges  makes 
a  fascinating  story  in  American  enterprise,  specula¬ 
tion  and  adventure  too  long  to  be  detailed  here.  The 
original  discovery  was  said  to  have  been  due  to  the 
uprooting  of  a  great  tree  in  a  thunder-storm,  when 
the  powdery  oxide  of  iron  was  found  clinging  to  its 
lower  roots. 

It  was  some  time  before  the  steel  plants  of  the 
country  could  be  induced  to  use  the  new  ore.  In 
those  days  the  industry  still  centered  in  the  Eastern 
States  and  depended  mainly  on  the  rock  ores  of 
Pennsylvania,  New  York  and  neighboring  states,  and 
it  was  even  predicted  that  with  gradual  exhaustion 
of  such  ores  the  industry  would  gravitate  to  the 
Alabama  district  where  there  seems  to  be  an  inex¬ 
haustible  supply  of  coke  and  coal,  iron  ore  and  lime¬ 
stone  lying  close  together.  Indeed  the  Lake  ore  at 
first  proved  detrimental,  as  the  powdery  ore  when 
dumped  into  the  blast  furnaces,  acted  not  unlike  a 
charge  of  gunpowder  and  was  blown  about  the 
neighboring  landscape  in  molten  particles  that  agreed 
neither  with  man  nor  his  dwelling.  But  when  it 
appeared  that  the  Minnesota  ranges  contained  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  ore  that  would  be  sufficient  for  the  needs  of 
the  entire  country  for  a  couple  of  centuries  at  least, 
and  that  they  could  be  excavated  by  steam  shovel 
instead  of  pick  and  blast,  and  transported  in  large 
bulk,  by  water,  at  lower  cost  than  any  of.  the  rock 
ores  lying  nearer  the  steel  plants,  and  were  free 
from  several  chemical  elements  which  detracted  from 
the  usefulness  of  some  other  ores  in  steel  making, 
it  became  evident  that  the  entire  American  steel  in¬ 
dustry  must  be  revolutionized. 

Great  Corporations  Become  Interested. 

Acquisition  of  control  of  the  Northwestern  ranges 
went  hand  in  hand  with  the  combination  of  the  steel 
plants  into  ,a  few  gigantic  corporations,  and  this  in 
turn  with  the  construction  of  the  modern  Lake 
freighter  and  the  distribution  of  new  steel  plants 
at  various  points  around  the  Lakes,  the  product  of 
which  should  be  distributable  at  a  minimum  land 
freight  cost  to  various  population  areas.  Among 
such  plants  may  be  especially  noted  the  great  steel 
works  at  Gary,  Indiana,  just  below  Chicago,  and 
the  growth  of  the  steel  industry  at  Milwaukee,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Indiana  Harbor,  Escanaba,  Cleveland  and 
finally  at  Buffalo ;  and  it  is  entirely  within  the  range 
of  possibility  that  a  similar  development  of  the  steel 
industry  in  the  neighborhood  of  New  York  City  may 
follow  the  completion  of  the  Barge  Canal  and  the 
delivery  of  ore  in  large  units  at  seaboard  points. 
The  iron  industry  in  southern  New  England  points 
adjacent  to  Long  Island  Sound  and  Narragansett 
Bay  will  no  doubt  also  be  stimulated,  and  if  the 
Federal  Government  undertakes  the  Atlantic  Intra¬ 
coastal  Waterway  project  now  recommended  by  the 
Government  engineers,  a  like  stimulus  will  be  inevita¬ 
ble  along  the  Delaware  River  between  Trenton  and 
Wilmington. 

The  St.  Mary’s  River,  which  is  the  outlet  for  the 
waters  of  Lake  Superior,  is  about  a  mile  wide,  and 
makes  a  fall  of  twenty  feet  within  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile.  The  first  commerce  of  this  then 
remote  body  of  water  was  in  furs,  and  the  North¬ 
west  Fur  Company  built  a  lock  at  St.  Mary’s  Falls 
which  was  opened  for  service  in  1798  and  is  still 
maintained  on  the  Canadian  side  of  the  river  as  an 
interesting  antiquarian  relic  hardly  more  than  avail¬ 
able  for  the  passage  of  an  able  bodied  canoe ;  the 


fact  being,  of  course,  that  the  interior  navigation  in 
those  days  was  mainly  by  small  bateau  which  might, 
if  necessary,  be  carried  over  the  portages  on  the 
shoulders  of  its  crew.  The  lock  was  38  feet  long, 
8  feet  9  inches  wide,  with  a  lift  of  9  feet,  and 
bateaux  were  hauled  up  the  remainder  of  the  rapids 
by  oxen,  using  a  tow  path  along  the  northern  bank. 

Imitation  of  Improvements., 

In  1870  the  rapid  growth  of  the  northwest  directed 
the  serious  attention  of  the  National  Congress  to  the 
importance  of  improving  the  St.  Mary’s  River,  and 
an  agreement  was  made  between  the  State  of  Michi¬ 
gan  and  the  Federal  Government  by  which  the  State 
jurisdiction  was  again  returned  to  Congress  and  a 
new  Federal  project  of  improvement  undertaken. 

To  the  average  citizen,  Lake  Superior  seemed  quite 
as  remote  as  Lake  Balkash  would  be  today.  The 
few  residents  were  thought  of  as  almost  beyond  the 
pale  of  civilization.  Indeed  the  City  of  Duluth,  now 
one  of  the  greatest  traffic  points  in  the  country,  was 
first  made  famous  through  a  speech  in  Congress  by 
a  Kentucky  representative,  J.  Proctor  Knott,  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  1871,  in  opposition  to  a  grant  of  government 
land  for  a  railroad  between  the  Mississippi  River 
and  Lake  Superior,  which  later  materialized  as  the 
St.  Paul  and  Duluth,  now  part  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  RR. 

Knott’s  ridicule  of  1871  was  more  than  realized  in 
cold  fact  within  a  generation  of  his  time,  and  although 
Lake  Superior  is  not  yet  a  large  shipper  of  cargo 
freight  by  water  through  to  Liverpool,  the  recent 
improvement  of  the  Welland  Canal  and  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  River,  and  the  prospective  construction  of  the 
Georgian  Bay  Ship  Canal  may  very  possibly,  within 
the  next  generation,  give  it  even  that  position  of 
commercial  importance. 

The  present  growth  of  the  traffic  of  Duluth  and 
of  Lake  Superior  in  general  is,  however,  due  mainly 
to  the  American  steel  industry,  that  heavy  tonnage 
being  facilitated  by  the  St.  Mary’s  Falls  Canal,  con¬ 
necting  Lake  Superior  and  Lake  Huron,  and  the  St. 
Clair  River  improvements,  connecting  Lake  Huron 
and  Lake  Erie. 

For  the  eastbound  shipment  of  the  Minnesota  ore 
gigantic  terminal  docks  have  been  erected  at  Duluth, 
Superior  and  Two  Harbors,  at  which  the  iron  ore, 
dredged  from  the  ranges  by  steam  shovels,  is  shot 
into  the  holds  of  the  Lake  freighters,  the  operation 
calling  for  vast  assembling  yards.  Arriving  at  the 
eastern  Lake  ports,  the  ore  is  unloaded  by  enormous 
conveying  apparatus,  one  of  the  striking  features  of 
which  includes  steel  columns  fitted  at  the  lower  ex¬ 
tremity  with  two  three-ton  buckets,  that  descend  into 
the  hold  of  the  freighters  and  dredge  out  the  cargo, 
six  tons  per  trip,  the  whole  machinery  being  elec¬ 
trically  controlled  by  an  operator  posted  within  the 
traveling  column.  These  conveyors  then  distribute 
the  ore  to  storage  piles  or  to  freight  cars  waiting  at 
the  docks,  and  the  rail  shipment  of  the  ore  between 
Lake  Erie  and  the  Pittsburgh  district  forms  one  of 
the  heaviest  items  in  American  land  traffic,  one  rail¬ 
road  being  devoted  almost  solely  to  the  freight  busi¬ 
ness  of  ore  from  Ashtabula  to  Pittsburgh,  soft  coal 
and  manufactured  steel  returning. 

This  hasty  survey  of  existing  industry  and  of 
future  possibilities  readily  explains  the  demand  for 
the  successive  enlargement  of  the  St.  Mary’s  Falls 
Canal,  through  which  practically  all  of  this  vast 
traffic  must  pass.  Between  1870  and  1881  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  widened  the  Canal  to  100  feet  bottom  width 
and  increased  the  depth  to  16  feet,  and  built  the 
Weitzel  Lock  515  feet  long,  80  feet,  wide,  60  feet  at 
gate  openings,  with  a  lift  of  18  to  20  feet.  In  1892 
the  American  Canal  was  deepened  to  25  feet.  Be¬ 
tween  1886  and  1896  a  second  and  much  larger  lock 
was  built,  being  opened  to  traffic  on  August  3,  1896, 
known  as  the  Poe  Lock.  For  the  construction  of  this 
lock  the  old  Michigan  State  locks  had  to  be  torn 
away  and  their  site  was  filled  by  a  new  structure 
with  a  single  lift  of  16  to  21  feet,  the  chamber  being 
800  feet  long,  100  feet  wide,  and  21  feet  deep  over 
the  sills. 


The  old-established  retail  business  of  James 
McGivern  at  St.  John,  N.  B.,  has  been  purchased 
by  Fred  Logan,  who  will  continue  it  under  the 
name  of  the  McGivern  Coal  Co. 
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Government  Aid  in  Preventing  Mine  Accidents 

Congressman  Mondell  Says  It  Is  Particularly  Necessary  When  Production  Is  Being  Carried 

on  Under  High  Pressure. 


Must  Accept  All  Orders. 

New  Jersey  Administrator  So  Advises 
Retailers  of  That  State. 

Newark,  N.  J.,  June  20.— In  order  to  know  all 
angles  relating  to  coal  needs  of  the  State  for  the 
present  coal  year,  State  Fuel  Administrator  Jenkin- 
son  has  advised  all  county  administrators  that  retail 
dealers  must  accept  orders,  even  though  the  supply 
is  not  equal  to  tilling  the  demands.  It  has  been 
brought  to  his  attention,  he  says,  that  retail  coal 
dealers  in  a  number  of  instances  are  refusing  to 
accept  orders  from  domestic  consumers.  In  this 
connection  Mr.  Jenkinson  said: 

“This  probably  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  coal 
dealer  feels  that  he  cannot  reasonably  expect  to 
fill  to  100  per  cent,  any  more  orders  than  he  now 
has  on  his  books.  This  conclusion  may  be  well 
founded  at  the  present  time,  but  we  are  charged 
with  the  equitable  distribution  of  coal  and  this 
means  that  everyone  is  entitled  to  a  fair  share  of 
the  coal  and  we  cannot  perform  this  duty  if  we 
permit  the  agencies  of  delivery  to  determine  whether 
they  will  or  will  not  accept  orders. 

“Orders  must  be  accepted  from  all  and  upon  this 
information  1  can  alone  base  whatever  directions 
we  will  make  as  to  increases  of  supply.  If  the 
supply  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  100  per  cent,  deliveries 
the  amount  that  we  lack  will  be  evenly  split  to 
all  consumers  and  we  cannot  permit  of  a  situation 
arising  which  would  enable  a  certain  class  of  domes¬ 
tic  consumers  to  be  preferred  and  receive  100  per 
cent,  and  others  to  receive  little  or  nothing,  princi¬ 
pally  because  they  cannot  get  anyone  to  accept  their 
orders.’’ 


Quaker  City  Notes. 

The  recent  appointment  of  James  B.  Neale,  treas¬ 
urer  of  Thorne,  Neale  &  Co.,  as  Director  of  Produc¬ 
tion  for  the  Fuel  Administration,  is  meeting  with 
hearty  commendation  among  the  trade  of  this  city. 
Another  appointment  announced  this  week,  this  time 
in  the  office  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion,  is  also  approved  by  the  trade,  who  think  that 
George  B.  Henderson,  consulting  engineer  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  will  do  well  as  administrative  engineer  of 
the  local  fuel  bureau.  Mr.  Henderson  has  closed 
his  offices  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  and  has 
entered  actively  upon  the  work  of  his  new  position. 

William  A.  Dyer,  newly  appointed  cashier  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Philadelphia,  is  a  director 
of  the  United  Coal  Corporation,  and  of  the  Mer¬ 
chants’  Coal  Co.  of  Pittsburgh.  He  is  highly  re¬ 
garded  in  the  Pennsylvania  trade,  and  his  appoint¬ 
ment  generally  commended. 

In  checking  the  rent  profiteering,  which  is  caus¬ 
ing  a  good  deal  of  agitation  especially  in  west  and 
south  Philadelphia,  Francis  A.  Lewis,  Philadelphia 
County  Fuel  Administrator,  is  going  to  take  a 
prominent  part.  Many  landlords  are  refusing  to 
give  more  than  month  to  month  leases,  which  makes 
tenants  naturally  hesitate  to  put  in  their  winter's 
coal.  To  meet  this  condition  Mr.  Lewis  will  take 
drastic  action. 

“The  buel  Administration  controls  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  every  pound  of  coal  that  comes  into  Phila¬ 
delphia,  he  announced  Thursday,  “and  I  now  give 
notice  that  if  any  landlord  refuses  to  give  a  lease 
until  next  April  to  any  tenant  who  pays  his  rent 
promptly,  who  takes  good  care  of  the  property,  and 
who  is  willing  to  pay  a  proper  rent  for  the  premises, 

I  will  not  permit  any  coal  to  go  into  the  premises 
should  it  become  vacant  prior  to  next  April.  One 
thing  more,  where  a  landlord  will  not  put  the  heating 
apparatus  of  a  house  in  condition  to  burn  coal 
economically,  upon  notice  to  this  office,  steps  will 
be  taken  to  compel  him  to  do  so.”  R.  P. 


The  Coal  &  Coke  Ry.  has  completed  its  cut-off 
between  Adrian  and  Buckhannon,  W.  Va.,  by  which 
the  C.  &  C.  secures  direct  connection  with  the  main 
line  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  RR.  This  cut-off 
shortens  the  distance  between  Charleston  and  Graf¬ 
ton  by  twenty  miles  and  it  will  be  the  route  for  an 
important  coal  tonnage. 


In  a  recent  address  in  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  Congressman  Mondell  of  Wyoming  presented 
figures  showing  that  in  the  last  two  years  nearly 
9,000  persons  have  lost  their  lives  in  coal  mine 
accidents,  and  that  1917  showed  an  increase  of  470 
fatalities  over  1916. 

“This  is  a  very  great  and  lamentable  toll  of  lives 
sacrificed  to  this  great  industry,”  continued  Mr. 
Mondell,  “and  it  is  our  hope  and  expectation  that 
we  may  be  able  to  reduce  that  total  very  largely  in 
the  future. 

“The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  in  reply 
to  questions  by  members  of  the  subcommittee,  said 
that  he  was  not  entirely  clear  as  to  all  the  causes  for 
this  increase  of  accidents,  but  it  was  possibly  due 
largely  to  a  very  great  effort  that  was  made  during 
1917  to  increase  and  speed  up  the  coal  production. 
Whenever  an  effort  of  that  sort  is  made  there  is 
a  tendency  to  grow  careless  and  to  fail  to  utilize 
all  the  instrumentalities  useful  in  the  prevention  of 
accidents. 

“During  the  present  year  and  until  the  close  of 
the  war  there  will  be  a  very  earnest  effort  to  speed 
up  production.  We  ought  to  increase  the  coal  pro¬ 
duction  in  this  country  60,000,000  tons  during  the 
year  1918  over  last  year.  There  is  great  danger 
in  doing  this  that  there  may  be  an  increase  in  ac¬ 
cidents. 

Liberal  Appropriations  Granted. 

“We  have  now  granted  the  Bureau  of  Mines  all 
and  a  trifle  more  than  they  asked,  and  a  sufficient 
sum  to  enable  them  to  reasonably  assist  in  safe¬ 
guarding  coal-mining  operations  in  the  country,  so 


Conditions  in  Alabama. 

Serious  Shortage  Next  Winter  Is  Considered 
Very  Probable. 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  June  20.— j’.  H.  Duncan  of 
the  Jefferson  County  Fuel  Administration  stated 
yesterday  that  unless  production  is  largely  increased 
during  the  next  few  months  there  would  be  a  big 
shortage  next  winter.  The  Birmingham  district  will 
be  called  upon  for  a  greater  tonnage  than  ever  before, 
he  said  and  at  the  present  rate  of  production  it 
will  fall  far  short. 

Under  the  zoning  system  created  by  the  Fuel 
Administration  the  Mississippi  River  trade  formerly 
supplied  in  part  by  Kentucky  and  Illinois,  since 
Pennsylvania  discontinued  shipping  into  that  terri¬ 
tory,  will  be  dependent  upon  this  district,  while 
the  territory  taken  away  from  this  district  con¬ 
sumed  but  a  small  tonnage,  comparatively. 

Some  improvement  in  output  has  been  noted  at 
the  mines,  where  Sergt.  Austin  Beck  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  army  has  spoken  since  coming  into  the  dis¬ 
trict  according  to  reports  received  at  the  office  of 
State  Mine  Inspector  C.  H.  Nesbitt,  under  whose 
direction  Sergeant  Beck  is  speaking.  The  miners 
who  have  heard  him,  according  to  these  reports, 
have  come  to  realize  the  necessity  of  getting  out 
every  ton  of  coal  possible  and  they  are  applying 
themselves  more  devotedly  to  the  cause  of  the  nation. 

Some  Improvement  in  May. 

A  slight  improvement  in  the  coal  output  of  the 
Birmingham  district  occurred  in  May,  according  to 
the  official  figures  just  made  public,  but  it  is  still 
far  below  the  requirements  of  the  territory  supplied 
by  the  Alabama  mines.  Some  of  the  operating  com¬ 
panies  report  a  considerable  increase,  while  others 
show  below  normal,  but  as  a  whole  there  seems 
to  be  a  tendency  towards  greater  production  during 
the  balance  of  the  year. 

Operators  state  that  on  account  of  the  labor  situ¬ 
ation  their  mines  are  not  producing  anything  near 
their  capacity,  and  that  no  considerable  improve¬ 
ment  can  be  expected  until  the  labor  supply  is  in¬ 
creased.  Acute  shortage  in  the  coal  supply  is  pre¬ 
dicted  for  next  winter  by  some  of  the  largest 
operators  in  the  district. 


far  as  the  Federal  Government  has  been  able  to 
cover  the  field  up  to  this  time.  Eventually  we 
ought  to  cover  the  field  more  thoroughly  than  we 
have.  It  is  also  tremendously  important  that  the 
mine  operators  shall  themselves  realize  their  very 
great  responsibility  in  this  matter. 

“Until  recently  there  was  scarcely  a  mine  in  the 
country,  even  the  most  gaseous  of  the  mines,  where 
gas  helmets  were  kept,  where  the  operators  main¬ 
tained  apparatus  needed  for  rescue  work  in  the 
case  of  gas  explosions.  We  are  all  familiar  with 
the  frequent  lack  of  care  in  safeguarding  the  miners, 
so  essential  in  this  dangerous  industry. 

“I  am  rather  inclined  to  believe  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  permanently  entered  on  this  work, 
but  the  Federal  Government  can  not  entirely  cover 
the  field.  That  is  impossible.  The  best  the  Federal 
Government  can  do  is  to  give  aid  and  assistance 
at  the  most  important  mining  centers,  to  endeavor 
to  build  up  a  public  sentiment  in  the  State  and  in 
the  communities  that  will  lead  to  the  exercise  of 
greater  care  and  caution  by  the  men  themselves 
and  by  the  operators  and  that  will  bring  the  opera¬ 
tors  to  a  realizing  sense  of  their  responsibility  in 
order  that  they  may  provide  the  safest  possible 
conditions  in  and  about  the  mines. 

“This  is  a  very  great,  a  very  useful,  and  a  very 
helpful  work.  We  can  not  do  all  that  we  would  like 
to  do ;  we  can  not  cover  the  whole  field ;  but  the 
Government  is  doing  a  splendid  work,  and  it  is 
highly  essential  that  the  work  shall  be  kept  at  the 
highest  state  of  efficiency  at  this  time,  when  we  are 
making  such  an  earnest  effort  to  speed  up  the  coal 
production  of  the  country.” 

Anthracite  Army  May  Fall  to  144,000  Men 
on  June  24. 

Wilkes-Barre,  June  20. — The  anthracite  produc¬ 
ing  counties  on  June  24  must  supply  2,594  of 
Pennsylvania’s  next  draft  quota.  Of  this  number 
several  hundred  are  mine  workers.  This  will  reduce 
the  anthracite  army  still  further,  when  every  man 
taken  from  or  leaving  that  occupation  means  cor¬ 
responding  decrease  in  output. 

No  hope  for  an  increased  anthracite  output  is 
entertained  by  the  industry,  under  such  conditions, 
despite  the  intensive  methods  and  improved  ma¬ 
chinery  that  have  been  instrumental  in  getting  out 
nearly  a  maximum  output  with  a  working  force 
decreased  32,000  mine  workers  since  the  war  began. 

Secretary  of  War  Baker  is  said  to  now  favor  an 
extension  of  the  draft  and  Provost  General  Crowder 
has  said  he  could  not  see  his  way  clear  to  exempt 
miners  and  mine  workers.  All  these  facts  militate 
against  the  coal  output  and  handicaps  the  industry 
in  ways  it  cannot  help. 

So  acute  has  the  anthracite  mine  labor  situation 
become  that  Boards  of  Trade  to-day  began  a  cam¬ 
paign  among  newspapers  of  the  region  requesting 
them  not  to  print  advertisements  in  which  jobs  are 
offered  causing  mine  workers  to  leave  for  other 
pursuits. 

The  anthracite  miners  are  loyally  responding  to 
the  pleas  of  the  invalided  soldiers  who  are  now 
making  a  tour  of  the  mining  regions  asking  for 
more  coal.  Every  anthracite  miner  has  been  asked 
to  sign  a  pledge,  this  pledge  permitting  him  to  wear 
an  emblem  of  national  service  on  his  coat  sleeve. 
Every  mine,  in  which  such  miners  work,  will  be 
entitled  to  fly  the  national  service  flag. 

Seeking  greater  anthracite  output,  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Coal  Co.  to-day  discontinued  the  annual 
outing  of  the  Employees’  Association.  The  funds 
on  hand  will  be  invested  in  Liberty  Bonds. 


James  Wilson,  aged  fifty-eight  years,  one  of  the 
best-known  mining  men  in  Northeast  Pennsylvania, 
died  suddenly  at  his  home  in  Ashland,  Pa.,  Mon¬ 
day  night  last.  He  was  for  20  years  superintendent 
for  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  C.  &  I.  Co.  in  the 
Ashland  district. 
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Anthracite  Coal  Shipments. 

The  shipments  of  anthracite  coal  by  the  different 
companies  for  May,  1918,  and  same  month  in  two 
previous  years,  as  reported  to  the  Anthracite  Bureau 
of  Information,  follow : 

Companies.  1916.  1917.  1918. 

P  &  R .  963,385  1,341,587  1,356,878 

L  V .  1,015,264  1,275,513  1,328,464 

j  c  .  544,899  735,758  566,974 

D  L  &  W .  909,012  1,090,648  1,037,603 

D’&H .  677,405  774,278  825,990 

Penn  .  478,602  498,052  493,380 

Erie  .  665,883  786,995  761,436 

O  &  W .  161,342  179,386  177,072 

L  &  N  E .  132,107  352,920  339,459 

Total  .  5,547,899  7,035,138  6,887,256 

.  *117,613  . 

Net  total .  6,917,525  6,887,256 

*  Deduction:  Tonnage  reported  by  both  C.  RR.  of  N.  J. 
and  L.  &  N.  E.  RR. 

Shipments  during  May  decreased  30,269  tons,  or 

O. 4  per  cent,  compared  with  same  month  of  1917. 

TONNAGE  FOR  FIVE  MONTHS. 

Shipments  by  the  initial  interests  for  the  five 
months  were : 

Companies.  1916. 

P.  &  R .  5,235,815 

L.  V .  4.830,006 

J.  C .  2,814,013 

D.,  L.  &  W .  4,233,680 

D  &  H .  2,979,928 

Penn .  2,587,192 

Erie  .  3,347,134 

O.  &  W .  825,759 

L.  &  N.  E .  931,163 

Total  . 27,784,690 


1917. 
5,836,538 
5,394,791 
3,301,679 
5,047,818 
3,292,303 
2,336,196 
3,564,429 
818,447 
1,484,262 
31,076,463 
*458,407 

Net  total .  30,618,056 

reported  by  both  C. 


*  Deduction: 
and  L.  &  N.  E. 


Tonnage 

RR. 


1918. 
5,969,569 
5,886,172 
3,245,774 
5,228,735 
3,696,470 
2,479,239 
3,568,132 
911,116 
1,573,025 
32,458,231 
*475,360 
31,982,871 

RR.  of  N.  J. 


months  of  1918  in- 
per  cent,  compared 


Shipments  for  the  first  five 
creased  1,364,815  tons,  or  4.4 
with  same  period  of  1917. 

SHIPMENTS  BY  MONTHS. 

The  shipments  of  anthracite  coal  by  months  for 
three  years  have  been  as  follows : 

Month.  1916. 

January  .  5,884,350 

February  .  5,696,306 

March  .  6,127,351 

April  .  4,528,784 

May  .  5,547,899 

Total  . 27,784,690 

Tonnage  for  five  months 
26,815,603;  1915,  26,869,381 
30,618,056;  1918,  31,982,871. 


1917.  1918. 

5,940,725  5,726,712 

5,178,432  5,812,082 

6,989,075  7,276,777 

5,592,299  6,368,373 

6,917,525  6,887,256 

30', 618, 056  31,982,871 

1913,  28,881,807;  1914, 
1916,  27,784,690;  1917, 


Comparisons  With  Prior  Months. 

The  shipments  of  anthracite  for  the  month  of  May, 
1918,  as  reported  to  the  Anthracite  Bureau  of  In¬ 
formation  at  Philadelphia,  amounted  to  6,887,256 
tons  against  6,917,525  tons  in  May,  1917,  and  6,368,- 
373  tons  in  April  of  this  year.  The  shipments  last 
month,  therefore,  show  an  increase  over  April  of 
518,883  tons,  but  a  decrease  as  compared  with  May 
a  year  ago  of  30,269  tons  decrease  as  compared  with 
last  May,  under  ordinary  conditions,  might  be  consid¬ 
ered  insignificant,  but  a  serious  aspect  is  given  to  it  by 
the  fact  that  the  shipments  of  the  domestic  sizes  de¬ 
creased  174,896  tons,  whereas  the  shipments  of  steam 
sizes  increased  144,627  tons,  all  of  which  increase 
and  more  was  recovered  from  the  culm  banks,  and 
was  not  fresh-mined  coal.  In  May,  1917,  the  ship¬ 
ments  of  domestic  sizes  amounted  to  4,707,246  tons 
or  68.04  per  cent  of  the  total;  last  month  the  ship¬ 
ments  of  domestic  sizes  amounted  to  4,532,350  tons 
or  65.8  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  shipments  of  steam 
sizes  increased  from  2,210,279  tons  or  31.96  per  cent 
of  the  total  in  May,  1917,  to  2,354,906  tons  or  34.2 
per  cent  of  the  total  in  May  of  this  year. 

*  Compared  with  April  of  this  year  the  shipments 
of  domestic  sizes  increased  283,787  tons  or  6.7  per 
cent,  while  the  shipments  of  steam  sizes  increased 
235,096  tons  or  11.1.  The  decrease  in  the  shipments 


of  domestic  coal,  all  of  which  is  fresh-mined,  as 
compared  with  last  year,  and  the  relatively  smaller 
increase  over  April  as  compared  with  the  increase 
in  steam  sizes,  are  due  entirely  to  the  inroads  made 
upon  the  labor  supply  in  the  anthracite  region, 
cheifly  by  the  activities  of  munition  plants  and  other 
war  industries  several  of  which  are  located  im¬ 
mediately  in  or  adjacent  to  the  mining  districts. 
Some  of  these  establishments  are  working  on  con¬ 
tracts  of  a  “cost-plus”  basis  in  which  the  cost  of 
labor  or  of  materials  is  of  little  importance  as  profits 
on  any  costs  are  guaranteed,  but  their  action  in  tak¬ 
ing  the  labor  from  the  mines  is  threatening  the  com¬ 
fort  and  safety  of  the  communities  dependent  upon 
the  anthracite  mines  for  their  winter  fuel. 


Central  Pennsylvania  Miners  Rally. 

With  the  band  playing,  the  miners  marching,  flags 
flying,  terse  banners  displayed,  with  enthusiasm  and 
apparently  back  of  it  a  decided  interest  and  a  posi¬ 
tive  determination  to  do  their  part  to  the  full,  the 
initial  coal  miners’  rally  was  held  June  18  at  the 
Cambria  Theatre,  Johnstown.  The  admission  was 
by  ticket  only  and  the  distribution  was  made  by 
mine  foremen  to  mine  employees  only.  The  theatre 
has  a  seating  capacity  of  1,500  and  every  available 
seat  was  occupied. 

The  first  speaker  introduced  was  Capt.  Schwab  of 
the  British  Army,  who  said  he  knew  nothing  about 
coal  except  that  it  was  necessary  in  order  to  supply 
food  and  war  materials  to  the  fighting  forces  and 
that  as  it  was  necessary  to  keep  the  men  and 
materials  coming  in  order  to  beat  the  Germans  he 
felt  sure  the  American  miners  would  support  their 
relatives  and  friends  who  were  on  the  firing  line 
by  supplying  coal  to  their  utmost  ability. 

The  second  speaker,  Lieut.  Pagnes  of  the  French 
Army,  emphasized  the  importance  of  team  work, 
the  lack  of  which  had  given  so  great  an  initial  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  Germans  over  the  Allies,  but  so  far 
as  the  forces  at  the  front  were  concerned  this  had 
now  been  remedied  but  he  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  work  of  the  home  forces  was  just 
as  essential  as  those  abroad  and  that  success  could 
not  come  until  the  home  soldiers  participated  in  the 
team  work.  As  information,  he  stated  75  per  cent, 
of  the  French  coal  mines  were  in  the  possession  of 
the  Germans,  who  were  driving  captives,  some 
miners  in  that  number,  like  slaves  in  the  mines. 

Father  John  Martvon  addressed  the  miners  in 
Slavonic  and  Joseph  Poggiani  in  Italian.  Their 
gestures,  manner  and  tone  indicated  great  earnest¬ 
ness,  and  the  applause,  that  they  were  making  a 
decided  impression  upon  those  of  their  tongue. 

The  fifth  and  last  speaker  was  John  P.  White, 
formerly  president  of  the  U.  M.  W.,  and  now  of  the 
U.  S.  Fuel  Administration,  whose  message  was 
summed  up  in  “Keep  faith  with  our  boys.”  Tie  laid 
stress  on  the  actual  necessity  for  a  large  tonnage 
increase  if  we  are  to  do  our  full  part,  and  appealed 
strongly  for  a  temporary  waiving  of  personal  or 
group  rights  as  to  working  hours  and  days  off,  all 
working  as  much  as  might  be  necessary  to  load 
every  available  car  every  day  and  to  see  that  such 
coal  as  was  loaded  was  clean. 


No  Gas  House  Coke  for  New  York. 

Coke  is  once  again  obtainable  as  a  domestic  fuel 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  for  the  reason  that  the 
gas  companies,  because  of  the  limited  receipts  of 
anthracite  coal,  are  called  upon  to  burn  their  own 
coke  production  in  the  manufacture  of  water  gas. 
Coke  and  anthracite  are  the  only  two  fuels  that  can 
be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  water  gas.  During 
all  last  fall  and  winter  domestic  coke  was  absent 
from  the  local  market,  and  while  the  ample  supply 
of  anthracite  in  January,  February  and  March  of 
the  present  year  made  a  limited  amount  of  do¬ 
mestic  coke  available  in  those  months,  the  situation 
has  again  tightened.  The  outlook  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  this  situation  will  continue  throughout 
the  balance  of  the  year. 

Kicking  your  special  obstacles  out  of  the  way 
uses  up  a  lot  of  spiritual  shoe  leather.  Try  walking 
around  ’em  1 


Cincinnati  Trade  Notes. 

C.  L.  Ryley,  president  of  the  C.  L.  Ryley  Coal 
Co.,  Lexington,  Ky.,  is  in  town.  The  races  are  on 
at  Latonia. 

D.  E.  Phillips,  representing  the  Valley  Camp 
Coal  Co.,  Cleveland,  was  in  town  this  past  week 
trying  to  buy  some  coal. 

C.  H.  Todd,  formerly  connected  with  Eaton, 
Rhodes  &  Co.  has  associated  himself  with  the  Cub 
Mountain  C.  &  C.  Co.,  who  are  located  at  Nolan, 
W.  Va. 

H.  D.  Everett,  C.  C.  Murdoch,  Dave  Cave  and 
O.  O.  Smith,  a  few  of  our  well  known  celebrities, 
took  a  few  days  off  the  past  week  and  went  up  in 
the  northern  part  of  Indiana  on  a  fishing  trip. 
They  came  back  with  quite  a  catch  of  fish  and  a 
whole  lot  of  sun-burn. 

The  increase  in  coal  freight  rates  effective  June 
25  is  going  to  cut  quite  a  figure  in  the  consumer  s 
pocketbook.  Take  the  C.  &  O.  lake  rates  to  Toledo 
docks  for  instance:  The  New  River  rate  is  $1.33, 
which  is  exclusive  of  the  six  cents  dumping  charge. 
This  will  be  advanced  to  approximately  $1.70.  The 
Kanawha-Big  Sandy  rate  is  now  $1.18,  exclusive 
of  the  six  cent  dumping  charge.  This  rate  will 
be  advanced  to  $1.55.  Practically  the  same  ad¬ 
vances  will  apply  to  commercial  lines,  and  it  will 
affect  all  coal  carrying  roads. 

Information  comes  to  hand  that  in  order  to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  Government  in  minimizing  results 
of  the  expected  coal  shortage  next  winter,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Coal  Association  has  appointed  a  special  pro¬ 
duction  committee  headed  by  A.  R.  Hamilton  of 
Pittsburgh.  Every  producing  field  will  be  repre¬ 
sented,  and  frequent  meetings  will  be  held  all  sum¬ 
mer  with  the  end  in  view  of  getting  out  12,000,000 
tons  a  week.  The  operators  at  this  point  have  not 
been  apprised  of  exactly  what  is  expected  of  them, 
but  are  awaiting  some  sort  of  word  from  Mr.  Ham¬ 
ilton. 

H.  A.  Worcester,  who  has  been  appointed  Re¬ 
gional  Director  of  the  Ohio-Indiana  District,  has 
installed  his  new  offices  on  the  7th  floor  of  the 
Union  Central  Building,  taking  over  some  of  the 
space  formerly  occupied  by  the  C.  &  O.  Ry.  Co. 
It  is  now  a  foregone  conclusion  that  the  C.  &  O. 
offices  will  be  moved  to  Richmond,  Va.,  before  July 
1,  and  it  seems  to  this  end  that  Mr.  Worcester 
took  over  their  offices.  However,  Federal  Director 
Stevens  holds  out  a  ray  of  hope  to  the  coal  people 
of  Cincinnati  by  advising  them  that  sufficient  offi¬ 
cial  authority  will  be  maintained  at  Cincinnati  for 
the  dispatch  of  all  business  through  this  gateway. 
It  is  rumored,  but  so  far  unconfirmed,  that  Assis¬ 
tant  Superintendent  of  Freight  Transportation  Low- 
master,  who  is  now  located  at  Richmond,  Va.,  will 
be  brought  to  Cincinnati.  The  coal  anl  coke  de¬ 
partment,  now  located  in  the  office  of  Thornton 
Lewis  will  be  kept  here  and  these  two  offices  will 
be  expected  to  handle  the  westbound  coal  move¬ 
ment. 

Many  changes  in  C.  &  O.  official  circles  have  been 
announced.  Thornton  Lewis,  who  has  been  assis¬ 
tant  freight  traffic  manager  has  resigned  to  become 
President  of  the  White  Sulphur  Springs  Hotel  As¬ 
sociation.  His  place  will  be  taken  by  R.  H.  Vaughan, 
who  will  have  the  title  of  assistant  general 
freight  agent.  Mr.  Vaughan  has  for  many  years 
been  Manager  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Despatch  fast 
freight  line.  The  coal  and  coke  department  will 
be  under  his  jurisdiction.  The  civic  and  commer¬ 
cial  organizations,  coal  operators  and  heads  of 
large  industries  are  still  fighting  vigorously,  for  the 
retention  of  all  the  C.  &  O.  offices  at  this  point, 
and  by  this  time  next  week  almost  anything  could 
happen.  The  coming  of  headquarters  of  the  Re¬ 
gional  Director  of  the  Ohio-Indiana  District  to 
Cincinnati  has  caused  much  elation  among  the 
railroad  officials  at  this  point.  Cincinnati  has  long 
been  in  need  of  some  centralized  authority  to  help 
keep  terminals  from  blocking  up  and  move  accumu¬ 
lated  freight,  and  the  Regional  Director  being  on 
the  ground  from  now  on  is  going  to  help  the  large 
coal  carrying  roads  to  a  marked  degree. 
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Fighting  Sons  of  Baltimore  Coal  Men. 


CAPTAIN  JULIUS  F.  HELLWEG,  U,  S.  N.  FIRST  LIEUT.  0.  P.  McCOMAS,  JR. 


Captain  Julius  Frederick  Hellweg,  U.  S.  N.,  son 
of  Julius  Hellweg,  the  veteran  secretary  of  the 
Baltimore  Retail  Coal  Exchange,  is  now  in  com¬ 
mand  of  a  warship  in  European  waters.  Captain 
Hellweg  was  graduated  from  the  Naval  Academy 
with  the  class  of  1896;  served  in  the  Spanish- 
American  war,  in  China  during  the  Boxer  uprising 
in  1900  and  in  the  Philippines  for  nearly  two  years. 


Before  entering  the  Naval  Academy  he  was  a. 
student  at  St.  John’s  College,  Annapolis,  Md. 

First  Lieutenant  O.  P.  McComas,  Jr.,  is  the  son  of 
O.  P.  McComas,  head  of  the  H.  C.  McComas  Coal 
Co.  Lieut.  McComas  is  with  Company  F.,  320th 
Infantry,  National  Army.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
Princeton  University. 


Use  of  Gas  Masks. 


Military  Type  Not  Adapted  for  Mine  Rescue 
Work. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  June  20. — Mining  men  who 
are  familiar  with  the  oxygen  mine-rescue  apparatus 
have  been  making  inquiries  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  military  masks  worn  by 
the  soldiers  as  a  guard  against  poison  gas  attacks 
would  not  be  serviceable  at  mine  disasters.  The 
military  mask  is  so  much  lighter  in  weight  and 
therefore  so  much  easier  carried  that  the  miners  are 
wondering  if  they  cannot  be  used  instead  of  the 
heavier  oxygen  mine-rescue  apparatus. 

In  answering  queries  of  this  character,  George  S. 
Rice,  Chief  Mining  Engineer  of  the  Bureau,  has 
the  following  to  say: 

“Military  gases  which  may  be  discharged  from 
pipes,  or  in  later  usage  through  the  agency  of  shells, 
are  poisonous  in  character,  and  perhaps  may  be  im¬ 
mediately  irritating  to  the  eyes  and  skin.  On  the 
other  hand,  these  gases  being  discharged  in  the  open 
air  are  rapidly  diluted  so  that  high  concentrations 
are  generally  only  momentary,  except  in  dugouts, 
which  must  be  cleared  by  fanning  out.  Moreover, 
there  is  never  a  material  deficiency  in  oxygen. 

“The  mine  atmosphere  after  explosions  or  during 
fires  contain  the  highly  poisonous  carbon  monoxide 
gas,  one  of  the  most  difficult  gases  to  absorb  chemi¬ 
cally,  and  may  be  in  high  degrees  of  concentration 
for  a  long  period,  and,  also,  what  is  more  important, 
there  is  usually  so  serious  a  deficiency  in  oxygen, 
particularly  after  explosions,  that  even  if  there  were 
no  poisonous  gas  present  a  man  could  not  live. 

“It  is  self-evident,  therefore,  that  the  purpose  of 
the  military  mask  is  to  absorb  the  poisonous  gases 
present  and  these  gases  are  sometimes  very  com¬ 
plicated  in  composition  and  a  great  variety  of  them 
are  used.  The  supplying  of  oxygen  other  than  at¬ 
mospheric  oxygen  is  not  necessary.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  first  requisite  of  the  mine-rescue  ap¬ 
paratus  which  is  used  at  the  military  front  in  tunnel¬ 
ing  operations  compels  the  supply  of  sufficient  oxy¬ 
gen,  viz. :  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  atmosphere  and 
the  exclusion  of  high  concentration  of  gases.  Hence 
the  necessity  of  having  the  apparatus  self-con¬ 


tained  shutting  off  all  the  external  atmosphere. 

“It  will,  therefore,  be  seen  that  so  far  as  mine- 
rescue  and  mine-recovery  work  is  concerned,  it  is 
idle  to  consider  that  the  military  masks  could  be 
used  as  a  substitute;  they  are  of  no  value  for  the 
purpose.” 


Preference  List  Additions. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  June  20. — The  Priorities 
Committee  of  the  War  Industries  Board  has  added 
the  following  consumers  to  Preference  List  No.  1 : 

H.  K.  H.  Silk  Co.,  Putnam,  Conn. ;  Blodgett  & 
Orswell  Co.,  Pawtucket,  R.  I.;  Linen  Thread  Co., 
Greenwich,  N.  Y. ;  W.  Warren  Thread  Works, 
Westfield,  Mass.;  Linen  Thread  Co.,  North  Grafton, 
Mass. ;  Smith  &  Dove  Mfg.  Co.,  Andover,  Mass. ; 
Union  Thread  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Clark  Thread 
Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. ;  Stamford  Foundry  Co.,  Stam¬ 
ford,  Conn.;  C.  L.  Berger  &  Sons,  Boston,  Mass. 

Wheelock,  Lovejoy  &  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass.; 
Heywood  Bros.  &  Wakefield  Co.,  Wakefield,  Mass.; 
Wood  Flong  Corporation,  Stillwater,  N.  Y. ;  W  ater¬ 
man  Mfg.  Co.,  Portland,  Me.;  Copper  Range  Co., 
Painesdale,  Mich. ;  Keystone  Lime  &  Stone  Co., 
Port  Deposit,  Md.;  American  Lubricator  Co.,  De¬ 
troit,  Mich.;  William  A.  Hardy  &  Sons,  Fitchburg, 
Mass.;  Oliver  Ames  &  Sons  Corp.  (Plant  Ames 
Shovel  &  Tool  Co.),  North  Easton,  Mass. 

Menantica  Sand  &  Gravel  Co.,  Millville,  N.  J.; 
Scioto  Rubber  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio;  Carlson-Wen- 
strom  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Bassick  Co.,  Bridge¬ 
port,  Conn.;  Kertscher  &  Co.,  Elmira,  N.  Y.;  D. 
Wilcox  Mfg.  Co.,  Mechanicsburg,  Pa. ;  Frankel 
Bros.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. ;  George  D.  Whitcomb 
Co.,  Rochelle,  Ill.;  Hermance  Machine  Co.,  Will¬ 
iamsport,  Pa.;  Frost-Sibley  Lumber  Co.,  Lamison, 
Ala.,  and  Linen  Thread  Co.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

Inspection  of  this  list  will  indicate  that  evi¬ 
dently  the  selection  of  names  is  pursued  with 
great  care  and  close  discrimination. 

It  is  rumored  in  Philadelphia  that  the  offices  in 
Broad  Street  Station  will  be  devoted  to  the  sole 
use  of  operating  executives  and  that  President  Rea 
may  locate  his  headquarters  in  the  adjacent  Com¬ 
mercial  Trust  Bldg. 


Results  of  Our  Circulation  Efforts. 

This  issue  marks  the  eighth  week  of  the  activities 
of  the  organization  that  stands  behind  Saward’s 
Journal,  and  we  feel  that  we  may  well  say  a  word 
with  respect  to  the  circulation  of  the  new  paper. 

From  the  very  outset  we  forged  ahead  in  full  con¬ 
fidence  that  we  carried  with  us  an  editorial  organ¬ 
ization  that  had  given  satisfactory  service  to  the 
trade  for  years.  Our  circular  canvass  of  the  trade, 
surprising  as  it  may  seem,  rounded  up  almost  one- 
half  of  the  people  connected  with  the  business  who 
were  acquainted  with  the  ability  of  our  editorial 
organization. 

Our  second  circular  campaign  produced  a  pro¬ 
portionate  volume  of  returns  and  our  active  cam¬ 
paign  of  solicitation  continues. 

Thus  the  battle  is  more  than  half  won  and  we  put 
forward  these  words  of  assurance  in  order  that  all 
may  know  we  are  building  up  a  circulation  along  the 
proper  lines,  in  the  particular  field  in  which  they  are 
interested,  and  that  indications  point  to  early  attain¬ 
ment  of  figures  far  beyond  our  early  hopes. 

As  one  man  expresses  himself,  “Five  dollars  a 
year  for  the  new  paper  is  very  little,  so  long  as  we 
know  who  is  behind  it.” 


An  Important  Appointment. 

A  recent  appointment  which  has,  perhaps,  not  re¬ 
ceived  the  publicity  it  deserves  was  that  of  A.  M. 
Ogle,  President  of  the  Vandalia  Coal  Co.,  to  the 
newly-created  office  of  Director  of  State  Distribution 
of  the  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration.  In  this  position 
Mr.  Ogle  will  play  a  very  important  part  in  carrying 
out  the  new  program  of  bituminous  distribution,  and 
he  is  going  about  it  in  a  way  which  is  bound  to  win 
the  approval  of  the  coal  trade. 

One  of  his  first  orders  was  that  State  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministrators  and  District  Representatives  shall  allow 
the  movement  of  tonnage  to  continue  through  normal 
channels  except  when  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
make  diversions  in  order  to  prevent  shut-downs  at 
important  consuming  plants.  He  thereby  rescinds 
the  recent  order  against  making  shipments  to  con¬ 
sumers  not  on  the  preference  list  without  obtaining 
the  consent  of  District  Representatives. 

As  matters  now  stand,  all  the  shippers  are  re¬ 
quired  to  do  is  take  care  of  preference  list  customers 
first,  then  they  can  divide  their  remaining  tonnage 
among  their  other  customers.  When  the  current  re¬ 
quirements  of  all  classes  of  buyers  have  been  taken 
care  of  the  surplus  tonnage  remaining,  if  any,  is  to 
be  given  to  the  most  important  classes  of  users  for 
stocking  purposes,  with  jobbers  playing  a  very  im¬ 
portant  part  in  the  Administration’s  distributing  plans. 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R.  Shipments. 

Shipments  of  bituminous  coal  over  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  during  the  first  three  months  of  past  few 


years  were  as  follows : 


Month 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

January  ... 

.2,293,406 

2,703,264 

2,959,434 

2,712,573 

February  .. 

.1.906,210 

2,666,007 

2,471,359 

3,225,974 

March  .... 

.2,094,607 

2,763,165 

2,990,163 

3,644,103 

Total  . . . . 

.6,294,423 

8,132,436 

8,420,956 

9,582,650 

Coke  shipments  were : 

Month 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

January  ... 

.  221,395 

382,692 

290,986 

213,250 

February  . . 

.  232,111 

378,461 

203,766 

225,258 

March  .... 

.  257,009 

400,518 

318,194 

272,725 

Total  ... 

.  710,605 

1,161,671 

812,946 

710,233 

Shipments 

of  bituminous  coal 

over  this 

road  in 

March  increased  653,940  tons  or  21.8  per  cent.,  com¬ 
pared  with  tonnage  hauled  during  same  month  last 
year,  while  for  the  first  quarter  of  1918  tonnage  car¬ 
ried  decreased  1,161,694  tons,  or  13.8  per  cent.,  com¬ 
pared  with  same  period  of  last  year.  Coke  ship¬ 
ments  for  the  three  months  decreased  102,713  tons, 
or  12.6  per  cent. 


Chicago  reports  that  an  increasing  number  of 
householders  in  that  city  and  in  the  Middle  West 
generally,  who  have  heretofore  used  anthracite  and 
smokeless  coal  and  who  for  a  while  refused  to 
accept  substitutes,  are  now  reconciled  to  the  idea 
of  using  the  better  grades  of  Illinois  and  Indiana 
coal. 
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Notes  from  Buffalo. 


Operators  Appeal  to  Miners  for  Greater 
Activity — Lake  Shipments  to  Canada 
Commence. 

Lake  shipments  to  Canadian  ports  have  just  be¬ 
gun.  It  was  claimed  last  season  that  these  ports 
were  getting  more  than  they  were  entitled  to,  as 
compared  with  our  own. 

Canadian  coal  buyers  are  finding  that  post  office 
money  orders  are  cheaper  than  any  other  form  of 
payment,  as  the  regular  cost  to  them  of  exchange 
with  us  is  now  one  and  thirteen-sixteenths  per  cent. 

W.  C.  Blodgett  has  begun  his  work  of  collecting 
statistics  of  anthracite  shipments  by  lake,  receiving 
daily  reports  from  the  shipping  offices.  This  will 
not  interfere  with  his  management  of  the  affairs 
of  Dickson  &  Eddy  here. 

The  Ferguson  Steel  &  Iron  Co.  has  begun  the 
building  of  a  plant  on  Buffalo  River,  where  it  will 
soon  be  turning  out  steel  barges  for  the  Erie  Barge 
Canal.  Coal  shippers  are  anxious  to  know  how 
the  plan  to  use  the  canal  for  their  business  comes 
out. 

Anthracite  shippers  say  that  the  Canadian  retail¬ 
ers  who  come  over  here  teasing  for  coal  are  getting 
somewhat  philosophical.  They  say  they  got  through 
last  winter  and  they  will  this  one.  Meanwhile  they 
are  buying  soft  coal  where  they  cannot  get  enough 
of  hard. 

The  Buffalo  coal  consumer  grumbles.  He  thinks 
the  machine  does  not  run  evenly.  One  of  them  said 
this  week  that  he  could  not  see  how  it  was  that 
people  in  his  block  were  getting  in  their  coal  now. 
They  ordered  it  in  May  and  he  ordered  his  in  March 
and  has  none  yet. 

The  harbor  fueling  problem  does  not  appear  to 
be  solved  yet.  Somehow  the  Government  failed  to 
fix  a  price  and  the  largest  fueling  company  has  till 
now  made  no  price  for  coal,  but  it  has  just  sent  out 
a  single  bill  at  $4.79,  of  which  75  cents  is  set  down 
for  handling  and  commission. 

The  work  of  putting  the  Onondaga  mine  of  the 
Buffalo  &  Susquehanna  Coal  Co.  into  running  order 
goes  on  rapidly.  Considerable  water  is  being  pumped 
out,  but  the  mine  is  in  good  condition  generally, 
as  no  pillars  had  been  taken  out.  The  present  op¬ 
erators,  the  Donner-Union  Coke  Co.,  has  not  yet 
begun  work  on  its  coke  plant  in  Buffalo. 

The  practice  of  making  addresses  to  the  miners 
in  the  Pittsburgh  district,  urging  them  to  work 
steadily  as  a  war  measure,  has  been  taken  up  in 
the  Allegheny  Valley  district  also.  The  Buffalo 
office  of  the  Pittsburg  &  Shawmut  Coal  Co.  shows 
a  neat  poster,  which  sets  forth  the  plan.  A.  C. 
Griffiith,  auditor  and  treasurer  of  the  company,  who 
was  here  this  week,  says  the  plan  works  well. 


New  York  Association  Has  Saved  Members 
$100,000  in  Refunds. 

Charles  S.  Allen,  secretary  of  the  Wholesale 
Coal  Trade  Association  of  New  York,  makes  the 
following  announcement  to  members  in  a  recent 
issue  of  his  Bulletin: 

“While  it  is  the  policy  of  this  association  to 
in  every  way  co-operate  with  the  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration  in  the  enforcement  of  its  regulations,  at 
the  same  time  it  having  been  found  in  many 
cases  that  orders  for  refund  are  based  upon 
either  a  misapprehension  of  the  facts  in  particu¬ 
lar  cases  or  else  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
licensee  to  supply  necessary  data,  the  suggestion 
is  put  forward  to  our  members  that,  when  an 
order  to  refund  is  received,  the  secretary  be  con¬ 
sulted. 

“He  will  place  at  your  disposal  the  experience 
gathered  in  this  respect  as  to  the  procedure  to  be 
followed.  This  course  has  already  resulted  in 
the  rescinding  of  orders  for  refund  aggregating 
more  than  $100,000. 

“There  is  no  question  that  the  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration  is  entirely  willing  to  cancel  these  refund 
orders  when  it  is  placed  in  possession  of  facts 
justifying  such  action  on  its  part.” 


Jobber’s  License  Revoked. 


Trade  Watching  First  Case  of  Its  Kind 
With  Close  Interest 

The  first  case  so  far  reported  of  the  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration  revoking  a  coal  jobber’s  license 
occurred  last  Wednesday,  when  action  was  taken 
in  the  case  of  the  Penn  Fuel  Co.,  of  New  York. 
The  charge  is  that  the  company  violated  the  Fed¬ 
eral  regulations  by  supplying  high-volatile  coal 
to  a  steamer  for  bunker  purposes. 

The  evidence  was  reviewed  by  the  License 
Board  several  weeks  ago,  and  the  defendant  com¬ 
pany  was  given  the  option  of  voluntarily  accept¬ 
ing  certain  penalties  proposed  by  the  License 
Board  or  losing  its  license  and  having  the  case 
turned  over  to  the  Department  of  Justice.  Joseph 
P.  O’Conner,  head  of  the  company,  chose  the 
latter  course  on  the  ground,  as  he  explained  yes¬ 
terday,  that  he  believed  his  defense  was  so  strong 
that  he  would  be  exonerated  by  a  jury  if  the 
Department  of  Justice  decided  to  take  the  case 
into  court. 

The  tramp  steamer  to  which  the  coal  was  sup¬ 
plied  was  owned  by  neutrals  and  was  plying  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  a  neutral  country. 
Mr.  O’Connor  denies  having  stated  at  the  License 
Board  hearing  that  he  knowingly  violated  the 
Fuel  Administration  order  of  April  1  because  he 
considered  its  terms  “constituted  an  unjust  dis¬ 
crimination  against  the  kind  of  coal  sold  by  him.” 

He  says  the  coal  he  supplied  was  lower  in 
volatile  than  certain  grades  which  go  into  the 
bunker  pools,  and  that  he  does  not  consider  he 
has  violated  the  spirit  of  the  order. 

Developments  are  being  watched  with  interest, 
as  the  trade  is  curious  to  see  just  what  will  hap¬ 
pen  to  a  concern  whose  license  has  been  can¬ 
celled.  As  yet,  nothing  has  happened,  so  far  as 
a  visitor  to  the  office  can  observe. 


Hampton  Roads  Dumpings. 

Comparative  dumpings  for  the  three  roads  run¬ 
ning  to  Hampton  Roads  for  the  first  five  months  of 
1918  and  two  years  previous  are  given  below.  The 
Norfolk  &  Western  dumpings  include  amount  of 
coal  dumped  both  at  the  Lambert  Point  and  at  the 


City  piers. 

Norfolk  &  Western  Ry. 

Month. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

January  .  . 

.  586,135 

551,353 

378,076 

February  . 

.  584,699 

462,927 

583,439 

March  . . . 

.  626,880 

615,277 

665,784 

April  . 

.  679,864 

591,974 

698,822 

May  . 

.  678,110 

510,051 

801,681 

Total  . . . 

.  3,555,688 

2,731,582 

3,127,802 

Chesapeake  & 

Ohio.  Ry. 

Month. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

January  . . 

.  455,620 

464,649 

283.791 

February  . 

.  364,798 

419,535 

436,971 

March  .  . . . 

.  377,678 

500,771 

500,870 

April  . 

.  380,413 

454,940 

501,056 

May  . 

.  446,818 

460,745 

457,143 

Total  .  . . 

.  2,025,327 

2,300,640 

2,179,831 

Virginian 

Ry. 

Month. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

January  ... 

.  384,035 

340,177 

235,736 

February  ., 

.  328,540 

335,392 

329,590 

March  . . . . 

.  389,301 

404,307 

379,641 

April  . 

.  292,958 

379,306 

•  365,781 

May  ....... 

.  369,196 

432,838 

422,810 

Total  . . . 

.  1,764,020 

1,892,020 

1,733,558 

During  May  142,464  tons  of  coal  were  loaded  at 
Lambert  Point  and  Sewalls  Point  for  export  and 
bunkers  (Newport  News  figures  not  available).  Of 
that  amount  101,963  tons  was  cargo  and  40,501  tons 
bunker  coal.  Practically  all  coal  exported  from 
Norfolk  went  to  Cuba  and  South  America.  Some 
small  quantities  went  to  the  British  West  Indies. 
The  figures  given  about  export  shipment  do  not 
include  any  coal  loaded  for  U.  S.  Government. 


Philadelphia  Trade  Notes. 

Messrs.  Hite  &  Rafetto,  bituminous  shippers,  for 
many  years  located  in  the  Girard  Building,  have  re¬ 
moved  to  the  Finance  Building,  South  Penn  Square. 

Due  to  their  rapidly  increasing  business,  Slattery 
Brothers,  anthracite  operators,  located  in  the  Stephen 
Girard  Building,  have  taken  two  additional  offices  in 
that  building. 

Evidently  foreseeing  another  fuel  scarcity  during 
the  coming  winter,  a  prominent  Market  street  theatre 
is  making  preparations  to  avoid  it  by  storing  a  heavy 
stock  of  wood. 

H.  G.  Von  Heine,  the  prominent  Baltimore  dealer, 
was  in  the  city  this  week  doing  his  best  to  urge  better 
shipments  of  anthracite.  Mr.  Von  Heine  also  stated 
that  he  has  taken  over  the  former  L.  J.  Willinger 
yard  in  Baltimore. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Daniel  B.  Wentz,  president  of 
the  J.  S.  Wentz  Co.,  anthracite  and  bituminous 
operators,  has  arrived  in  France.  Mr.  Wentz  is  at¬ 
tached  to  the  Quartermaster’s  Department,  U.  S. 
Army,  in  charge  of  the  purchase  of  coal  and  oil. 

The  steamship  Quantico,  for  a  number  of  years  in 
the  passenger  service  between  Boston  and  Savannah 
and  also  between  this  city  and  Boston,  has  been  sold 
and  will  be  placed  in  the  coal-carrying  trade,  the 
boat  having  being  rebuilt  for  that  purpose. 

Several  years  ago  Isaac  Rhoads,  a  retail  coal  dealer 
at  Bridgeport,  Pa:,  lost  the  sight  of  his  left  eye  on 
account  of  an  accident  while  making  repairs  in  his 
yard.  Recently  it  became  necessary  to  remove  the 
affected  member  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  record  that 
Mr.  Rhoads  had  completely  recovered  from  the 
operation,  which  was  successful  in  every  way. 

State  Fuel  Administrator  William  Potter  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of  George  R.  Henderson,  of 
this  city,  as  administrative  engineer  in  connection 
with  the  conservation  campaign  inaugurated  among 
the  manufacturers  in  the  State.  Mr.  Henderson  will 
direct  the  inspection  of  boiler  plants  and  new  in¬ 
stallations,  throughout  Pennsylvania,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  Allegheny  County.  ■ 

Vice-President  Charles  Piez,  of  the  Emergency 
Fleet  corporation,  has  announced  that  the  400  wooden 
ships  being  built  at  various  yards  along  the  Delaware 
River,  will  be  placed  in  the  coal-carrying  trade,  es¬ 
pecially  for  bituminous  coal  from  southern  ports  to 
the  New  England  territory.  It  is  believed  that  50 
ships  will  be  available  by  fall  and  at  least  100  by  the 
first  of  the  year. 


Notes  from  Baltimore. 

A.  F.  Greaves  Walker,  of  this  city,  recently  named 
by  the  National  Fuel  Administration  as  chief  of  the 
Division  of  Manufacturing  Fuel,  is  preparing  to 
carry  out  an  extensive  work  for  boiler  and  firebox 
inspection  in  the  interest  of  industrial  economy  in 
fuel  burning. 

Railroad  coal  tonnage  figures  are  much  harder  to 
secure  promptly  in  these  war  days  here  than  was 
the  case  of  old.  Shortage  of  clerks  and  the  making 
out  of  voluminous  government  reports  have  made 
radical  changes.  The  B.  &  O.  has  just  announced 
its  March  figures,  which  show  a  total  fuel  move¬ 
ment  of  3,916,828  tons,  as  against  but  3,308,357 
tons  in  March  of  1917. 

Fuel  Administrator  Garfield  has  announced  the 
appointment  of  Dr.  Jacob  H.  Hollander  of  this  city 
as  the  umpire  to  take  up  questions  of  dispute  be¬ 
tween  miners  and  operators  in  the  LIpper  Potomac 
and  Maryland  coal  fields.  The  appointment  is  to 
carry  out  terms  of  agreement  as  fixed  on  May  8  last. 
Dr.  Hopkins  is  connected  with  the  staff  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  LTniversity. 

Officers  have  been  elected  by  the  Georges  Creek- 
Parker  Coal  Co.,  at  Cumberland,  as  follows :  Pres¬ 
ident,  F.  H.  Schreiber;  vice-president,  C.  H.  Heller; 
secretary,  W.  A.  Baker,  Jr.,  and  treasurer.  Dr.  I.  L. 
Ritter.  Mr  Schreiber,  who  was  superintendent  of 
the  West  Virginia  and  Maryland  Gas  Co,  Frostburg, 
succeeds  R.  A.  Walter,  who  resigned  to  enter  gov¬ 
ernment  service.  The  vice-president,  Mr.  Heller,  is 
a  Baltimorean.  W.  H. 
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Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.’s  Great  Tonnage. 

Acreage  and  Facilities  Combine  to  Establish  a  Vast  Output. 


Referring  to  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.  a  recent 
article  in  the  New  York  Commercial  says : 

Few  people  realize  the  immense  annual  production 
of  this  coal  cqrporation.  The  full  capacity  of  its 
mines  is  said  to  be  31,000,000  tons  annually.  It  has 
produced  as  high  as  24,000,000  tons  in  a  single  year, 
but  the  output  at  this  time  is  about  19,000,000  tons. 
There  is  no  other  coal  company  in  the  world  that 
is  producing  more  than  half  this  amount.  Its  near¬ 
est  competitor  obtained  a  production  of  11,750,000 
tons  in  1915,  but  fell  to  9,500,000  tons  in  1917. 

The  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.  controls  approximately 
160,000  acres  of  coal  lands  in  what  is  known  as  the 
Pittsburgh  District.  Much  of  this  land  is  owned  in 
fee;  on  the  balance  the  company  simply  owns  the 
coal  with  the  necessary  rights  for  its  removal. 

At  one  time  the  company  had  100  operating  mines 
on  its  properties.  Many  of  these  mines  were  not 
operated  economically  for  there  was  considerable 
wasted  effort  and  lost  motion  in  the  organization, 
The  process  of  consolidation  and  elimination  began 
about  ten  years  ago  with  the  result  that  the  57 
mines-  on  the  property  today  are  producing  much 
more  than  the  coal  which  was  mined  in  1903,  when 
100  mines  were  working  to  their  full  capacity. 

A  Leader  in  Innovations. 

The  company  has  been  a  leader  in  innovations  that 
brought  improvements  in  the  methods  of  mining.  It 
has  also  been  a  leader  in  creating  methods  of  safety 
for  the  workers,  and  many  thousands  of  men  are 
walking  the  streets  of  our  cities  today  who,  had  they 
worked  in  the  mines  under  the  dangerous  systems  of 
20  years  ago,  would  in  all  probability  have  met  a 
tragic  death  and  joined  the  silent  majority  years  ago. 

Realizing  the  practical  inability  of  the  State  mine 
inspectors  to  make  such  frequent  examinations  as 


GENERAL  NOTES. 

The  Coal  Brook  Colliery  of  the  Delaware  &  Hud¬ 
son  Co.,  at  Carbondale,  employing  about  1,400  men, 
was  tied  up  for  several  days  recently  by  a  strike 
due  to  a  grievance  against  certain  local  officials  of 

the  company. 

Owing  to  recent  change  of  schedule  by  reason  of 
strict  regulations  concerning  entrance  and  exit  from 
Newport  harbor,  the  usefulness  of  the  Fall  River 
Line  for  business  travel  to  and  from  Boston  has 
been  much  curtailed. 

It  is  somewhat  exciting  to  be  escorted  out  of 
Boston  harbor  by  a  submarine  chaser,  our  friend 
Joggins  reports,  but  the  idea  does  not  seem  to  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  public,  he  adds,  and  boat  travel  on  the 
New  York  and  Boston  route  is  very  light. 

In  cutting  out  the  non-essentials  will  any  action 
be  taken  against  hotel  orchestras  and  such  ex¬ 
travagant  operating  charges?  The  wholesale  cost  of 
food  is  high  enough,  in  all  conscience,  but  meals 
would  be  much  cheaper  were  there  less  fuss  and 
feathers  in  certain  places. 

The  scarcity  of  tugs  is  a  very  important  matter 
in  the  coastwise  coal  trade  at  the  present  time,  par¬ 
ticularly  for  the  farther  Down  East  points,  requir¬ 
ing  the  service  of  big  boats.  Many  barges  are  re¬ 
ported  lying  idle,  both  loaded  and  empty,  owing 
to  the  scarcity  of  motive  power. 

The  suggestion  is  made  that  more  machinery  must 
be  utilized  in  the  mines  to  assure  a  greater  supply 
of  coal.  But  is  not  machinery  almost  as  difficult  to 
obtain  as  men  themselves  at  the  present  time  ?  With 
a  shortage  of  steel,  priority  orders,  etc.,  we  surmise 
that  nothing  elaborate  can  be  accomplished  very 
soon  in  the  mechanical  equipment  of  the  mines. 

Of  the  fleet  of  149  steamers  scheduled  to  come 
around  to  the  Atlantic  coast  from  the  Great  Lakes 
this  season,  it  is  expected  that  some  of  them  will 
take  on  cargoes  of  Nova  Scotia  coal  at  Sydney  or 
Louisburg  for  discharge  at  Portland,  Bangor  and 
Rockland,  Me.,  about  75,000  having  been  contracted 
for,  for  delivery  at  those  ports,  during  the  summer 
and  fall. 


are  necessary  in  each  mine,  the  company  organized 
its  own  force  of  inspectors.  Four  experts  are  em¬ 
ployed  who  do  nothing  but  examine  the  various 
mines  in  the  organization.  In  addition,  one  in¬ 
spector  is  employed  for  the  sole  purpose  of  watching 
the  safety  features. 

All  the  company’s  mines  have  trained  first-aid 
crews,  and  every  operating  official  around  the  prop¬ 
erty  is  equipped  with  first-aid  packages.  Stations 
for  rescue  work  are  so  located  that  any  mine  can 
be  reached  in  a  comparatively  short  time,  and  the 
crews  are  in  constant  training. 

Careful  Inspection  System. 

Every  operating  mine  is  examined  by  the  fire 
bosses  each  morning  before  the  men  enter,  all  parts 
of  the  mine  being  thoroughly  inspected.  Assistant 
mine  foremen  have  sections  under  their  jurisdiction 
and  all  work  under  the  direction  of  the  mine  fore¬ 
man.  Every  employee  must  be  visited  in  his  work¬ 
ing  place  at  least  three  times  daily.  Then  the  fire 
bosses  make  another  daily  examination  while  the 
men  are  working,  and  in  case  they  find  an  unsatis¬ 
factory  condition  in  any  section  the  men  are  called 
out  and  that  part  of  the  mine  closed  until  the  trouble 
is  remedied. 

No  doubt  stringent  state  legislation  has  had  con¬ 
siderable  to  do  with  bringing  about  improvements, 
but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co. 
goes  far  beyond  all  the  rules  which  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  has  ever  prescribed  for  the  prevention 
of  accidents.  It  realizes  that  in  order  to  attract  the 
highest  type  of  workmen  it  must  be  zealous  in  its 
concern  for  their  safety,  and  in  order  to  produce 
satisfactory  results  it  decided  to  install  every  safety 
appliance  and  commendable  method  which  the 
ingenuity  of  its  foremen  and  employees  could  create. 


May  Restrict  Lighting  and  Cooking  to  Help 
Factories. 

Washington,  June  20. — The  Fuel  Administration 
announces  that  instead  of  shutting  down  all  non¬ 
war  industries  to  save  fuel,  thereby  throwing  many 
persons  out  of  employment  and  reducing  the  econ¬ 
omic  resources,  an  effort  will  be  made  to  effect 
such  a  reduction  in  the  private  consumption  of  coal 
that  many  factories  will  be  enabled  to  operate  part 
time  at  least. 

One  suggestion  being  studied  is  to  notify  all 
households  that  they  may  consume  hereafter  only 
half  of  the  average  amount  of  electricity  and  gas 
burned  each  month  during  the  past  year.  If  that 
amount  should  be  reached  before  the  end  of  the 
month,  the  supply  would  be  cut  off  for  the  remain¬ 
ing  days  of  that  month.  Industries  in  each  town 
would  have  available  for  necessary  work  the  amount 
of  current  or  gas  saved,  and  where  there  was  not 
sufficient  essential  work  to  utilize  so  much  there 
would  result  a  saving  in  fuel. 

Seemingly  this  plan  does  not  take  into  account 
the  fact  that  many  people  use  gas  only  for  cooking, 
and  light  their  homes  with  electricity.  To  cut  their 
gas  supply  in  two  would  necessitate  a  change  in 
culinary  practices  and  diet  nothing  short  of  revolu¬ 
tionary.  It  ought  to  be  a  great  thing  for  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  breakfast  foods  which  can  be  eaten 
raw,  to  say  nothing  of  the  benefits  accruing  to 
peanut  and  banana  vendors. 


Detroit’s  Two  County  Chairmen. 

Detroit,  June  20. — James  Couzens,  who  after  a 
few  months’  experience  in  the  coal  business  as.  a  clerk 
in  the  office  of  Alexander  Y.  Malcomson,  nearly  20 
years  ago,  entered  the  more  lucrative  automobile  in¬ 
dustry,  later  becoming  vice-president  of  the  Ford 
Motor  Company  and  a  multimillionaire,  is  now 
Chairman  of  Wayne  County  Fuel  Committee,  under 
appointment  of  W.  K.  Prudden,  State  Fuel  Admini¬ 
strator.  In  effect  Detroit  has  two  chairmen,  as  Edgar 
B.  Whitcomb  has  not  yet  yielded  to  the  demand  of 
the  state  administrator  that  he  resign.  But  Mr. 
Couzens  has  taken  up  the  work  of  his  new  position. 


Columbus  Trade  Notes. 

R.  D.  Jeffers,  western  sales  manager  of  the  West 
Virginia  C.  &  C.  Co.,  has  returned  from  a  vacation 
to  New  York  and  other  .  eastern  points. 

T.  S.  Crockett,  president  of  the  Leckie  Coal 
Co.,  has  returned  from  a  trip  to  Washington,  D.  C., 
where  he  was  in  conference  with  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion  officials. 

E.  W.  Blower,  who  was  secretary  of  three  coal 
mining  concerns  in  Columbus  including  the  Hisyl- 
vania  Coal  Co.,  the  D.  C.  Thomas  Coal  Co.,  and  the 
Piney  Fork  Coal  Co.,  has  enlisted  in  the  heavy  ar¬ 
tillery  and  is  stationed  at  Ft.  Hamilton. 

F.  W.  Braggins,  president  of  the  Lorain  Coal  & 
Dock  Co.,  has  returned  from  a  business  trip  to 
Cleveland  where  he  went  to  investigate  the  lake 
trade  and  dock  situation.  He  says  that  the  lake 
trade  is  far  behind  its  program  especially  as  re¬ 
gards  coal  from  the  eastern  Ohio  field. 

“Flag  Day’’  June  14  was  celebrated  at  practically 
every  mine  in  Ohio  by  special  exercises  consisting 
of  singing  of  patriotic  songs,  speechmaking  and 
raising  flags.  Every  large  flag  in  the  city  of  Col¬ 
umbus  was  purchased  for  the  occasion  by  W.  D. 
McKinney,  commissioner  for  the  Southern  Ohio 
Coal  Exchange.  It  was  planned  to  hold  the  patri¬ 
otic  services  in  the  interest  of  more  earnest  support 
of  the  Government  war  policies. 

H.  S.  Hailwood  who  was  well  known  in  coal 
mining  and  brick  making  circles  in  Columbus  died 
suddenly  last  week.  He  was  70  years  of  age  and 
was  born  in  England,  coming  to  America  in  1876. 
Several  years  ago  he  purchased  a  tract  of  2,500 
acres  of  coal  lands  in  Mason  county,  W.  Va.,  which 
he  started  to  develop.  Later  it  was  sold  to  the 
West  Virginia  Rail  and  River  Co., 'and  the  town 
of  Hailwood  is  the  loading  point. 

Rumor  has  it  that  Joseph  H.  Frantz,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Columbus  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  will  soon  be 
appointed  Ohio  Fuel  Administrator  to  succeed  H. 
H.  Johnson,  Cleveland  attorney  who  resigned  the 
position  several  months  ago.  It  is  understood  that 
the  name  of  Mr.  Frantz  has  been  recommended  to 
the  President  for  the  appointment.  No  official  an¬ 
nouncement  however  has  been  made.  During,  the 
vacancy  in  the  office  the  affairs  have  been  looked 
after  by  C.  F.  Mayer,  the  executive  secretary. 

J.  B.  Dugan,  chief  inspector  of  the  Ohio  Utilities 
Commission,  is  out  with  a  statement  that  it  is  as 
difficult  now  to  get  coal  as  it  was  during  the  stress 
of  last  winter.  He  claims  that  many  communities 
are  not  being  supplied  with  coal,  despite  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  continuous  campaign  on  the  part  of 
the  Fuel  Administration  to  get  private  users  to  lay 
in  their  coal  supply  early.  He  claims  that  one  of 
the  principal  reasons  for  this  state  of  affairs  is  that 
wagon  mines  are  not  supplied  with  cars  and  he 
expects  to  make  a  direct  appeal  to  have  cars  fur¬ 
nished  to  the  several  hundred  wagon  mines  in  Ohio. 

C.  W.  R. 


Fairmont  Car  Supply  Better. 

Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  June  20. — Car  supply  in  the 
Fairmont-Clarksburg  region  for  the  week  ending 
June  15  was  generally  satisfactory,  and  in  fact  the 
daily  distribution  was  the  best  in  years. 

The  Central  West  Virginia  Coal  Operators’  As¬ 
sociation,  in  view  of  the  car  supply,  have  been  giv¬ 
ing  particular  attention  to  increased  production  and 
have  been  figuring  on  increased  efficiency  on  the 
part  of  both  the  operators  themselves  and  the 
miners.  A  committee  of  operators  was  in  Wash¬ 
ington  last  week  and  conferred  with  the  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration  along  these  lines  A  number  of  sug¬ 
gestions  were  offered  and  further  plans  are  being 
made  which  it  is  felt  will  bring  about  good  results. 

The  coal  interests  in  this  section  are  also  giving 
particular  attention  to  the  matter  of  War  Savings 
Stamps,  and  a  campaign  is  being  waged  that  will 
result  in  the  district  taking  care  of  the  allotment 
that  has  been  made  in  the  sale  of  these  stamps. 


If  you  think  you  have  to  apologize  for  your  friend 
— you  are  not  one. 
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Retail  Organization  Will  Accomplish  Good 
Results  for  Dealers. 

The  organization  of  the  National  Retail  Coal 
Merchants’  Association  was  perfected  at  the  Atlantic 
City  convention  in  the  latter  part  of  May.  Backed 
and  supported  by  the  leading  inter-State,  State  and 
local  associations,  officered  by  the  most  distinguished 
array  of  retail  trade  representatives  ever  gathered 
into  a  single  organization,  and  with  the  present 
vice-president  of  the  association  duly  honored  with 
an  official  position  on  the  board  of  the  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration,  the  retail  coal  dealers  of  the  United 
States  may  well  feel  assured  that  their  interests  are 
to  be  protected  in  an  able  manner. 

Surely  these  are  days  when  everything  of  a  Na¬ 
tional  scope  and  character  possesses  added  interest 
and  so,  no  doubt,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  trade  will 
stand  behind  the  national  organization  in  a  fashion 
even  more  conspicuous  than  that  which  has  accom¬ 
panied  any  of  the  earlier  local  or  State  organizations. 
It  is  understood  by  all,  of  course,  that  while  patriotic 
aspirations  must  be  uppermost  in  connection  with  the 
doings  and  activities  of  the  retail  trade,  individually 
or  as  an  organization,  yet  it  must,  at  the  same  time, 
be  realized  that  in  order  to  accomplish  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  results  for  the  National  good,  all  edicts  made 
or  regulations  laid  down  for  the  conduct  of  the  coal 
business,  should  be  based  upon  the  best  possible 
knowledge  of  trade  affairs.  So  with  the  very  able 
representation  that  the  National  Retail  Coal  Mer¬ 
chants’  Association  has  been  able  to  secure  on  the 
board  of  Dr.  Garfield,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that 
the  future  mistakes  of  that  organization  will  be 
few  and  far  between. 

A  War  Chest  Proposed. 

That  the  National  retail  association  is  deserving 
of  the  whole-hearted  sympathy  and  support  of  the 
entire  coal  trade  is  obvious  to  all  and  there  should 
be  no  difficulty  whatever  in  securing  from  the 
various  States  of  the  Union  their  alloted  quota  of 
the  $25,000  war  chest  which  it  was  decided  at  At¬ 
lantic  City  would  probably  be  sufficient  to  carry  on 
the  activities  of  the  organization  for  one  year. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  remembered,  and 
this  fact  should  strike  home  very  forcibly  with  those 
dealers  who  have  heretofore  been  neglectful  of  their 
obligations  to  coal  trade  association,  that  last  year 
the  officers  of  the  National  Coal  Merchants’  As¬ 
sociation  all  donated  their  services  and,  in  most 
cases,  even  paid  their  own  traveling  expenses  for 
the  good  of  the  cause. 

Consequently  there  would  seem  to  be  little  need 
of  impressing  upon  the  dealers  the  necessity  of  early 
assuring  the  National  officers  that  their  respective 
districts  will  take  care  of  that  portion  of  the  National 
expense  account  which  they  have  been  called  upon 
to  subscribe,  in  accordance  with  the  population  of 
the  States  in  which  they  are  doing  business.  Na¬ 
turally  the  States  in  which  the  retailers  are  well 
organized  will  be  in  best  position  to  report  an  early 
round-up  of  finances  in  support  of  the  National  or¬ 
ganization  and  the  officials  of  those  organizations 
should  make  an  effort  to  establish  a  record  in  early 
attaining  the  amounts  which  they  have  been  asked 
to  subscribe. 


Limitations  of  Anthracite  Output. 

The  assertion  is  made  by  authority  that  20,000,000 
tons  more  of  anthracite  could  be  mined  yearly  with 
an  adequate  working  force.  This  amount  is  large, 
and  while  some  doubt  that  so  much  can  be  mined 
over  and  above  what  is  being  accomplished,  it  is 
recognized  that  the  tonnage  could  be  increased  very 
materially  were  more  men  available. 

Even  assuming  that  the  breakers,  hoists  and  other 
mechanical  equipment  are  capable  of  handling  the 
extra  tonnage  referred  to  there  is  the  matter  of  car 
supply  to  be  considered.  With  things  as  they  are 
now,  the  anthracite  producing  interests  are  troubled 
scarcely  at  all  by  car  shortage,  but  where  would  the 
cars  come  from  to  handle  20,000,000  tons  additional  ? 

Obviously,  until  thousands  of  new  cars  are  com¬ 
pleted,  months  hence,  the  extra  equipment  would 
have  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  bituminous  trade, 
and  the  question  might  be  raised  if  this  would  be 
desirable  even  as  a  means  of  increasing  the  supply. 


Plans  to  Increase 

West  Virginia  Output. 

Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  June  20. — Recognizing  that 
unless  steps  are  taken  to  improve  the  situation, 
there  will  be  a  coal  famine  during  the  coming  win¬ 
ter  which  will  make  the  one  last  winter  pale  into 
insignificance,  State  Fuel  Administrator  Barnes  and 
coal  operators  in  this  section  in  particular,  have 
started  a  movement  having  for  its  purpose  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  not  only  securing  more  mine  workers,  but 
of  inducing  those  already  engaged  in  such  an  occu¬ 
pation  to  put  in  more  time  in  the  mines.  Unde¬ 
pendable  car  supply  and  a  shortage  of  labor  make 
it  certain,  in  the  opinion  of  many  conversant  with 
mining  conditions  that  there  will  be  a  coal  famine 
next  winter. 

As  a  tangible  step  toward  doing  something  to 
overcome  conditions  set  forth  a  delegation  consist¬ 
ing  of  A.  C.  Beeson,  of  the  Four  States  Coal  Co. 
Chairman  of  the  Operators’  Committee  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  West  Virginia  Coal  Operators’  Association, 
President  C.  H.  Jenkins  and  Secretary  F.  J.  Patton, 
of  the  association;  A.  Lisle  White  and  C.  J.  Ryan, 
of  Clarksburg;  E.  Drennen,  of  Elkins,  and  John  A. 
Clark,  Jr.,  of  Fairmont,  went  to  Washington  a  few 
days  ago  to  present  plans  to  the  National  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministrator  to  overcome  conditions  which  threaten 
the  country  with  a  coal  shortage.  Among  other 
things  suggested  it  is  proposed  to  give  recognition 
to  miners  for  faithful  service  by  presenting  them 
with  a  button  or  other  insignia  such  as  are  given 
the  “Four  Minute’’  men. 

Impetus  was  given  the  visit  of  the  delegation  al¬ 
luded  to  at  a  meeting  of  coal  operators  held  in 
Clarksburg  and  at  other  places  where  the  question 
of  finding  ways  to  increase  production  was  given 
most  serious  consideration. 


Reading  a  Holding  Company. 

Stories  persist  of  an  extra  distribution  of  profits 
on  account  of  large  earnings  by  the  Philadelphia  & 
Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co.  A  paper  generally  very 
conservative  in  regard  to  its  financial  comment 
mentions  that  the  potential  value  in  Reading  stock 
by  reason  of  the  tremendous  equities  piled  up  by  the 
Coal  &  Iron  Company  is  what  makes  it  sell  on  a  4.4 
per  cent  basis;  compared  with  over  six  per  cent  by 
other  leading  railroad  stocks. 

Against  this  it  can  be  said  that  Reading  stock  is 
not  a  railroad  stock.  The  Reading  is  a  holding 
company,  owning  control  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Read¬ 
ing  Ry.  Co.  as  well  as  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading 
Coal  &  Iron  Co.  The  arrangement  is  one  of  the 
best  and  most  successful  ever  devised,  being  ac¬ 
counted  by  some  as  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  the 
late  George  F.  Baer.  We  surmise  that  it  will  con¬ 
tinue  for  a  long  time  to  come  and  that  stories  of 
segregation  of  assets  have  no  substantial  basis. 


Anthracite  Steam  Sizes  Advanced. 

The  announcement  appearing  in  this  paper  last 
week  that  one  of  the  largest  anthracite  producing 
companies  was  about  to  advance  the  price  of  its 
steam  coal  25  cents  per  ton  has  been  confirmed 
through  the  sending  out  of  letters  by  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  &  Reading  C.  &  I.  Co.,  notifying  its  trade  of 
the  change. 

The  Reading  is  not  the  first  of  the  larger  interests 
to  make  this  advance,  as  the  sales  agents  for  an¬ 
other  company  put  their  price  up  25  cents  a  number 
of  weeks  ago.  It  is  considered  likely  that  other 
producers  will  fall  in  line  with  these  two  interests 
and  raise  the  price  of  their  steam  sizes. 

With  the  increase  of  25  cents  added  the  Reading’s 
prices  for  steam  coals  for  line  shipment  are  now  as 
follows : 

White  Ash.  Lykens  Valley. 

F.o.b.  mines.  F.o.b.  mines. 


Buckwheat  .  $3.40  $4.25 

Rice  .  3.90  3.30 

Boiler  .  2.70  3.10 

Barley  .  2.40  2.80 

Culm  .  1.25  1.65 


Tie  your  talk  with  the  tape  of  truth— and  you’ll 
never  have  any  “loose  ends.” 


Washington  Notes. 

Oscar  A.  Price,  formerly  Mr.  McAdoo’s  private 
secretary,  has  been  appointed  Assistant  to  the  Di¬ 
rector  General  of  Railroads. 

At  the  request  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  the  House 
of  Representatives  has  voted  to  expend  $17,000  for 
a  new  mine  rescue  station  in  Indiana. 

The  effective  date  of  the  order  providing  for 
placing  the  collection  of  freight  charges  on  a  cash 
basis  has  been  extended  from  July  1  to  August  1 
by  the  Railroad  Administration. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  authorized  the 
establishment  of  a  Government  coal  yard  in  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia,  and  has  authorized  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  $432,000  for  use  in  this  connection. 

« 

T.  B.  Davis,  President  of  the  Island  Creek  Coal 
Co.,  and  a  Director  at  Large  of  the  National  Coal 
Association,  has  been  made  Chairman  of  the  Direc¬ 
tors’  Committee  on  Mine  Supplies  and  Priorities. 

Appendix  4,  embracing  all  the  orders,  regulations 
and  notices  of  the  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration  is¬ 
sued  during  the  month  of  May,  has  been  published 
by  the  National  Coal  Association  for  distribution 
to  its  members. 

Fifteen  million  tons  of  coal  must  be  saved  this 
year  in  private  residences,  apartment  houses, 
churches,  schools  and  commercial  buildings  other 
than  factories,  according  to  figures  just  made  public 
by  the  Conservation  Bureau  of  the  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration. 

Pooling  of  the  manufacture  of  beer  as  a  means 
of  reducing  the  amount  of  coal  consumed  by  brew¬ 
eries  to  at  least  50  per  cent,  of  normal  was  consid¬ 
ered  at  a  conference  here  last  Tuesday  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  brewing  industry  and  the  Fuel 
Administration. 

The  Tri-County  Blue  Gem  Coal  Operators’  As¬ 
sociation,  whose  territory  embraces  Whitley  and 
Knox  Counties,  Kentucky,  and  Campbell  County, 
Tennessee,  has  been  admitted  to  membership  in  the 
National  Coal  Association,  this  making  the  forty- 
fourth  local  organization  to  become  affiliated.  The 
Tri-State  association  represents  about  300,000  tons 
of  annual  production. 


Say  “Merchants,’’  Not  “Jobbers.” 

The  Boston  wholesale  trade  is'  strongly  in  favor 
of  changing  the  name  of  the  National  Coal  Jobbers’ 
Association  to  the  National  Wholesale  Coal  Mer¬ 
chants’  Association.  This  desire  for  a  change  of 
name  is  not  confined  to  Boston,  or  to  the  New 
England  trade  for  that  matter  but  it  seems  to  be 
attracting  more  attention  there  at  present  than  any¬ 
where  else.  At  the  Buffalo  Convention  of  tht 
jobbers,  A.  W.  Calloway,  Director  of  Bituminous 
Distribution  of  the  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration,  said 
something  along  the  same  lines. 

The  word  “jobber”  is,  and  always  has  been,  dis¬ 
tasteful  to  most  people  in  that  branch  of  the  trade, 
but  it  was  insisted  upon  by  Dr.  Garfield  and  those 
associated  with  him  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  Fuel 
Administration.  Perhaps,  however,  Dr.  Garfield 
would  have  no  objection  to  the  discontinuance  of  the 
word  and  the  substitution  of  “wholesaler”  or  “whole¬ 
sale  dealer”  in  official  orders  and  statements,  and 
that  would,  naturally,  pave  the  way  for  a  change 
in  the  name  of  the  National  Association.  In  any 
event,  it  would  seem  to  be  worth  while  to  draw  the 
matter  to  his  attention. 

It  is  gratifying  to  see  that  the  Director  General 
of  the  Railroads  is  undertaking  to  provide  the  reve¬ 
nue  that  is  so  much  needed  and  not  pursuing  the 
policy  that  the  I.  C.  C.  followed  for  so  many  years 
with  unfavorable  results,  in  failing  to  allow  the 
railroads  to  secure  the  necessary  means  with  which 
to  equip  and  maintain  themselves.  Freights  soon 
go  up,  following  passenger  rates.  There  will  be 
some  decrease  in  business,  no  doubt,  but  the  net 
result  will  be  a  decided  gain  in  gross  earnings. 
Next  question  is,  “How  about  net?” 

National  War  Savings  Day  June  28. 
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West  Virginia  News  Notes. 

The  Boone  County  Coal  Corporation  has  acquired 
the  business  of  the  Coal  Valley  Coal  Co.  on  Coal 
River,  paying .  therefor,  it  is  generally  understood, 
about  $250,000. 

With  mines  on  Coal  River,  near  Clothier,  the  Mor- 
due  Collieries  Co.  expect  to  have  its  plant  completed 
in  time  to  begin  the  production  and  shipment  of  coal 
early  in  August. 

Representing  the  East  Gulf  Coal  Co.  and  other 
coal  mining  concerns,  Phil  H.  Snyder  was  a  recent 
visitor  in  Washington,  having  gone  there  to  confer 
with  Government  officials. 

The  Milburn  By-Products  Coal  Co.  at  Milburn 
on  Paint  Creek  have  appointed  G.  H.  Marting,  for¬ 
merly  mine  manager  of  the  Whitaker-Glessner  Co.’s 
mines,  as  manager  of  the  plant. 

Having  operations  in  Kentucky  and  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  close  to  Huntington,  the  Elkhorn-Piney  C.  M. 
Co.  has  secured  offices  in  Huntington  in  which  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager  C.  C.  Dunn  and  his  staff  will  be  in¬ 
stalled. 

Ernest  H.  Gilbert,  Morgantown,  Vice-president  of 
the  Coal  Operators’  Association  of  Scott’s  Run,  has 
entirely  recovered  from  injuries  recently  sustained 
in  an  automobile  accident.  Following  the  accident 
Mr.  Gilbert  was  taken  to  a  Pittsburgh  hospital.  He 
was  able  to  leave  that  institution  for  his  home  last 
week. 

The  drift  mine  of  the  Coal  River  C.  &  C.  Co.  on 
Coal  River,  at  Clothier,  has  been  acquired  by  the 
Boone  County  Coal  Corporation.  With  this  and 
other  purchases  the  Boone  Corporation  now  has 
holdings  amounting  to  20,000  acres  of  coal  lands  and 
about  40,000  tons  a  month  are  produced  by  the  mines 
in  this  section. 

Permission  will  not  be  granted  the  Monongahela 
Ry.  to  extend  its  line  up  Scott’s  Run  from  the  Mo¬ 
nongahela  River  to  Cassville  to  reach  certain  mines 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  latter  place,  because  of  the 
fact  that  the  proposed  extension  would  parallel  the 
line  of  the  Morgantown  &  Wheeling  R.R.,  who  pro¬ 
tested  to  the  Railroad  Administration  against  such 
permission  being  granted. 

The  Tri-Vein  Coal  Co.,  recently  organized  at 
Huntington,  W.  Va.,  has  acquired  a  700-acre  tract 
in  Wayne  County,  upon  which  it  is  planned  to  begin 
developments  at  an  early  date  if  the  necessary  rail 
connections  can  be  arranged  for.  The  officials  of 
the  new  corporation  are:  Dr.  A.  J.  Watts,  president; 
L.  D.  Adkins,  vice-president;  C.  M.  Morrison,  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer. 

Planning  an  electrically  equipped  mine,  it  is  very 
probable  that  the  plant  of  the  Randolph  Smokeless 
Coal  Co.,  recently  incorporated,  will  cost  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $100,000.  The  plant  will  be  located 
above  Mabie  in  the  Roaring  Creek  field.  An  incline 
will  have  to  be  constructed  in  order  to  reach  the  com¬ 
pany’s  mine.  A.  F.  Bennett  is  president;  W.  T. 
George,  also  of  Philippi,  vice-president;  R.  E.  Tal¬ 
bott,  of  Philippi,  treasurer;  H.  J.  Wilcox,  of  Philippi, 
secretary. 

The  services  of  J.  W.  Dawson,  one  of  the  best- 
known  coal  operators  in  the  State  and  one  of  the 
most  widely  experienced  coal  men,  were  requisi¬ 
tioned  last  week  by  the  United  States  Government 
when  Mr.  Dawson  was  induced  to  accept  the  ap¬ 
pointment  as  Assistant  District  Fuel  Administrator 
for  the  high  volatile  fields  of  West  Virginia,  the 
appointment  being  announced  by  A.  H.  Land,  Dis¬ 
trict  Fuel  Administrator.  Mr.  Dawson  entered  upon 
the  discharge  of  his  duties  at  once.  The  selection 
of  Mr.  Dawson,  because  of  his  wide  experience  and 
known  qualifications,  is  regarded  as  a  wise  one  in 
coal  circles.  Huntington  is  the  headquarters  for  the 
District  Fuel  Administrator. 


The  National  Road  Coal  Co.,  Newark,  Ohio,  has 
been  incorporated  with  an  authorized  capital  of 
$10,000  to  deal  in  coal.  The  incorporators  are  C. 
Miller  and  Anna  M.  Gardner. 


National  War  Savings  Day  June  28. 


Governor  of  West  Virginia 
Urges  Increased  Production. 

Charleston,  W.  Va.,  June  20. — In  an  effort  to  in¬ 
duce  the  miners  of  Mingo  County  to  spend  more 
time  in  the  mines  so  as  to  produce  more  coal,  Gov¬ 
ernor  Cornwell  has  addressed  the  following  letter  to 
the  coal  operators  of  Mingo  County: 

To  the  Coal  Operators  of  Mingo  County  : 

Reports  have  come  to  me  as  the  chief  executive  of 
the  State  that  there  is  a  tendency  among  some  of 
your  employees  to  remain  out  of  the  mines  two  or 
three  days  of  each  week,  and,  as  a  result,  coal  pro¬ 
duction  has  been  retarded  and  interrupted  at  a  time 
when  there  is  a  full  car  supply. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  red-blooded,  patriotic 
American  would  decline  to  do  a  full  day’s  work  if 
he  realized  that  the  American  fighting  men  in  France 
were  dependent  upon  his  production.  The  necessity 
for  a  maximum  protection  of  coal  has  been  urged 
repeatedly.  Unless  we  have  a  100  per  cent,  coal  pro¬ 
duction  we  can  not  make  a  100  per  cent,  drive  against 
Germany. 

The  slacker  who  fails  to  give  a  full  day’s  work  in 
the  mine  has  increased  the  chance  that  the  boy  who 
worked  by  his  side  before  he  was  called  to  arms  will 
not  come  back.  He  is  making  it  easier  for  the  Kaiser 
to  add  conquered  territory  to  his  dominions.  He  is 
making  it  harder  for  the  American  soldier  to  save 
the  world  from  autocracy. 

Everyone  remembers  the  heatless  days  of  the  past 
winter.  They  will  be  followed  by  heatless  weeks  dur¬ 
ing  the  coming  winter  unless  we  keep  the  production 
of  coal  at  the  maximum.  Heatless  weeks  will  mean 
a  paralysis  and  suspension  of  industry.  The  manu¬ 
facture  of  munitions,  the  building  of  ships,  will  be 
affected.  Thus,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  task  of  the 
miner  at  home  is  closely  related  to  the  task  of  the 
soldier  at  the  front  and  the  soldier  expects  the  miner 
to  give  him  full  support. 

The  operator,  too,  must  keep  his  mine  in  such 
condition  as  will  permit  the  miner  to  work  with  as 
little  physical  discomfort  as  possible. 

I  am  advised  that  the  Mingo  County  Council  of 
Defense  is  seeking  to  diligently  enforce  the  vagrancy 
act  against  those  who  do  not  work.  To  supplement 
the  efforts  of  the  Mingo  Council  I  ask  you  to  keep 
an  accurate  record  of  the  number  of  hours  worked 
by  the  men  in  your  employ  during  the  week,  forward¬ 
ing  this  record  to  the  State  Council  of  Defense  each 
week  and  posting  a  copy  of  the  same  at  the  mine 
where  the  men  are  employed.  The  vagrancy  act  is  a 
war  measure  and  must  be  observed  during  the  war. 


Mr.  Rice  Wants  State  Administrator 
Appointed  Without  Further  Delay. 

Arthur  F.  Rice,  Commissioner  of  the  Coal  Mer¬ 
chants’  Association  (of  New  York  City),  is  seri¬ 
ously  disturbed  over  the  long  delay  in  appointing 
a  successor  to  A.  H.  Wiggin,  who  resigned  as  State 
Fuel  Administrator  more  than  six  weeks  ago. 

“It  is  extremely  unfortunate  that  we  are  still 
without  a  State  Fuel  Administrator,”  said  Mr.  Rice 
in  the  course  of  a  recent  conversation.  “Conditions 
in  this  city  are  such  as  to  warrant  the  belief  that 
other  sections  are  receiving  a  larger  percentage  of 
coal  than  New  York  is  getting.  On  the  6th  of  June, 
I  telegraphed  to  Dr.  Garfield,  urging  the  imme¬ 
diate  appointment  of  a  State  Administrator,  ,and 
on  the  8th  the  answer  was  sent  that  we  might  ex¬ 
pect  the  appointment  within  a  very  few  days.  Mean¬ 
while  nothing  has  been  done  that  I  can  learn  and 
we  are  still  up  in  the  air. 

“The  magnitude  of  the  work  required  of  the  State 
Fuel  Administrator  is  such  that  there  is  certainly 
none  too  much  time  for  him  to  familiarize  himself 
with  the  situation  throughout  the  State  and  the 
needs  of  the  various  localities,  to  become  acquainted 
with  all  the  County  Fuel  Administrators  and  to 
formulate  a  policy  which  will  safeguard  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  State  and  provide  its  needs.  I  think 
the  dealers  here  and  throughout  the  State  are  very 
uneasy  over  the  situation,  which  is  bound  to  be¬ 
come  worse  if  the  delay  in  appointing  an  Adminis¬ 
trator  continues.” 


Submarine  Scare  Delays  Coastwise  Coal 
Shipments. 

The  .submarine  scare,  which  has  now  pretty  well 
died  out,  caused  considerable  interference  with  the 
coastwise  movement  of  coal,  although  it  is  hard  to 
tell  how  much  this  amounted  to  in  tons. 

To  be  on  the  safe  side,  the  Navy  Department  put 
certain  restrictive  measures  in  effect  which  caused 
more  or  less  delay  in  the  movement  of  both  steam¬ 
ers  and  tows.  Another  feature  was  the  difficulty 
of  keeping  the  crews  together  when  the  excitement 
in  shipping  circles  was  at  its  height.  Cases  are 
cited  of  tugs  and  their  tows  being  held  in  harbors 
two  or  three  days,  on  orders  issued  by  the  Navy 
Department,  and  then  having  their  crews  desert 
when  the  authorities  gave  permission  to  sail. 

At  best,  coastwise  transportation  has  been  more 
or  less  hampered  for  a  year  past  by  the  methods 
employed  to  guard  against  U-boats  entering  harbors 
along  the  North  Atlantic  coast.  Many  steel  nets, 
with  gates  in  them,  have  been  stretched  across  har¬ 
bor  entrances  and  the  rule  has  been  made  that  tugs 
may  not  pass  through  these  gateways  with  more 
than  two  loaded  barges  in  tow.  This  has,  in  effect, 
reduced  the  towing  capacity  of  most  tugs  by  at 
least  one-third,  since  the  ocean-going  tugs  of  the 
type  which  go  around  Point  Judith  and  Cape  Cod 
used  to  tow  three  barges,  as  a  rule. 


Evans  Woolen  Goes  to  Washington. 

Indianapolis,  June  20. — Evans,  Woolen,  State 
Fuel  Administrator  for  Indiana,  has  been  selected 
by  Dr.  Garfield  as  an  adviser  in  solving  the  perplex¬ 
ing  problems  surrounding  coal  production  and  dis¬ 
tribution  in  the  Middle  Western  States. 

Mr.  Woolen  is  a  hard-headed,  conservative  and 
safe  business  man,  an  excellent  lawyer  and  banker. 
He  does  not  profess  to  know  all  about  the  coal  game, 
but  he  has  an  abundance  of  good  every-day  business 
knowledge  of  the  practical  sort,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  essential  requirements  for  any  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
trator.  He  handled  the  fuel  problems  of  Indiana  last 
winter  with  rare  ability,  and  in  choosing  Mr.  Wool¬ 
en,  Dr.  Garfield  has  secured  the  services  of  a  busi¬ 
ness  man  who  knows  how  to  meet  big,  vital  busi¬ 
ness  problems  and  who  has  successfully  adminis¬ 
tered  the  affairs  of  the  Fuel  Administration  of  In¬ 
diana.  In  company  with  Alex.  R.  Holliday,  his 
assistant,  Mr.  Woolen  will  depart  for  Washington 
the  end  of  this  week. 


Urge9  Greater  Use  of  Highways. 

The  Autocar  Co.,  of  Ardmore,  Pa.,  is  using  large 
display  space  in  the  trade  press  and  newspapers 
of  wide  circulation  to  give  voice  to  a  vital  war 
message,  in  which  it  suggests  greater  use  of  our 
highways  in  order  to  conserve  steel  and  relieve 
transportation  facilities  in  a  big  and  practical  way. 

“To  build  50,000  steel  freight  cars  and  1,250  loco¬ 
motives  takes  approximately  1,437,000  tons  of  steel,” 
says  one  of  the  company’s  announcements. 

“It  takes  only  300,000  tons  of  steel  to  build  200,- 
000  motor  trucks  with  equal  ton  mile  freight-carry¬ 
ing  capacity.  This  is  a  saving  of  over  1,100,000  tons 
of  steel. 

“By  using  the  highways,  in  addition  to  relieving 
railways  of  a  portion  of  their  freight,  tremendous 
terminal  expenses  and  congestion  are  saved,  as  well 
as  the  cost  of  transferring  to  and  from  terminals. 
Motor  trucks  over  highways  carry  merchandise  di¬ 
rect  from  shipper  to  consignee. 

“Greater  use  of  our  highways  is  imperative.” 


The  Freight  Rate  Increases. 

Next  Tuesday,  the  25th,  is  the  date  when  the 
freight  rate  increases  go  into  effect  all  over  the 
country.  While  many  retail  dealers  and  others  in¬ 
terested  have  requested  the  Railroad  Administra¬ 
tion  to  postpone  the  increase  on  coal  to  September 
1,  at  least,  there  is  very  little  likelihood  of  this. 

Below  is  the  scale  of  increases  on  coal,  reprinted 
from  the  June  1  issue  of  Saward’s  Journal: 

When  the  present  rate  is  less  than  50  cents  per 
net  ton,  15  cents  increase;  50  to  99  cents  per  ton, 
20  cents  increase;  $1  to  $1.99  per  ton,  30  cents  in¬ 
crease;  $2  to  $2.99  per  ton,  40  cents  increase;  $3 
per  ton  or  higher,  50  cents  per  ton  increase. 
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Operators  Appoint  Committee  on  Coal  Production. 

Directors  of  National  Association  Take  Steps  to  Co-operate  Actively  with  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration  in  Increasing  Bituminous  Output. 


New  York  Trade  Notes. 

S.  J.  Bohannon,  President  of  the  Gauley  Coal 
Mining  Co.,  has  been  in  West  Virginia  this  week. 

D.  F.  Torrey,  local  manager  of  the  Bulah  Coal 
Mining  Co.,  was  recently  drafted  and  is  now  in 
training  at  one  of  the  southern  camps. 

H.  F.  Willfuehr  has  been  appointed  manager  of 
the  bunker  and  export  department  of  the  Hartmann- 
Blanchard  Co.,  50  Church  street. 

J.  E.  Parsons,  who  distributes  emergency  coal  for 
the  Shipping  Board,  has  moved  his  office  to  a  new 
location  on  the  eighth  floor  of  the  Singer  Building. 

F.  W.  Steinkamp,  eastern  manager  of  the  C.  G. 
Blake  Co.,  by  permission  of  the  Supreme  Court,  has 
changed  his  name  to  Frederic  Stone  Walden,  effec¬ 
tive  June  17. 

W.  A.  Marshall  will  shortly  return  from  a  two 
weeks’  visit  to  the  mines,  including  in  his  rounds 
inspection  of  his  properties  in  West  Virginia 
and  Pennsylvana. 

The  Simpson  Creek  Coal  Co.,  of  which  J.  W. 
Galloway  of  New  York  is  president,  has  declared 
its  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  1  per  cent, 
on  its  preferred  stock. 

J.  W.  Galloway,  president  of  the  Maryland  Coal 
Co.,  recently  returned  from  a  visit  to  his  fine  place 
on  the  shores  of  .Chesapeake  Bay,  where,  from  time 
to  time,  he  spends  a  few  days. 

Wholesale  dealers  who  sell  direct  to  consumers 
taking  team  delivery  and  hire  their  stevedoring  done 
find  that  the  work  is  hampered  by  labor  shortage 
both  at  the  public  docks  and  at  the  point  of  con¬ 
sumption.  At  many  places  there  are  not  enough  men 
available  to  unload  trucks  promptly. 

Plans  have  been  prepared  for  a  new  three-story 
garage  for  Burns  Bros.,  to  be  erected  on  96th 
street,  east  of  Riverside  Drive.  The  building  will 
be  50  x  100  feet  in  ground  dimensions  and  will  ac¬ 
commodate  the  large  fleet  of  motor  trucks  operated 
by  Burns  Bros,  on  the  upper  west  side. 

The  “Coal  Will  Win  the  War’’  stamps,  introduced 
'a  few  weeks  ago  by  Secretary  Allen  of  the  Wholesale 
Coal  Trade  Association,  have  made  a  hit  with  the 
local  trade,  many  members  of  that  organization  hav¬ 
ing  adopted  them  for  use  on  their  letter-heads,  in¬ 
voices,  etc.,  in  line  with  Mr.  Allen’s  suggestion. 

The  Merchants’  Association  of  New  York  wrote  to 
Dr.  Garfield  last  Wednesday  urging  him  to  end  the 
long  delay  in  appointing  a  new  State  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
trator  to  succeed  A.  H.  Wiggin,  “in  view  of  the 
possibility  that  this  section  of  the  country  may 
experience  an  even  greater  coal  shortage  next  win¬ 
ter  than  last.” 

Arthur  F.  Rice,  Commissioner  of  the  Coal  Mer¬ 
chants’  Association,  left  on  Thursday  for  Big  Wolf 
Lake,  Tupper  Lake,  N.  Y.,  where  he  will  spend  the 
next  few  weeks  recuperating  from  the  effects  of 
two  recent  operations  which  have  kept  him  confined 
to  his  home  for  the  last  three  weeks.  Mr.  Rice  is 
getting  along  nicely,  but  his  doctor  has  ordered  him 
to  take  a  good  rest. 

Increased  cost  of  transportation  is  seen  in  the 
$85  per  month  rate  for  canal  boat  captains  being 
supplemented  by  a  demand  for  $1  per  night  when 
boat  is  being  towed  or  there  are  any  other  activities 
in  hand.  This  is  now  under  consideration  by  the 
New  York  Boat  Owners’  Association,  some  of  the 
members  of  which  think  that  the  captains  should 
consider  themselves  liable  to  call  at  any  time,  like 
city  firemen. 

John  H.  Hill,  wffio  recently  acquired  the  retail 
plants  of  D.  Braue  and  the  Coney  Island  Coal  Co., 
has  combined  the  two  interests  and  established  a 
new  all-rail  yard  at  2871  West  8th  street,  Coney 
Island,  where  all  of  his  business  will  be  handled 
in  the  future.  Mr.  Hill  is  preparing  to  install  up- 
to-date  storage  and  handling  facilities  and  enlarge 
his  delivery  equipment,  in  order  to  meet  the  grow¬ 
ing  requirements  of  the  Island  and  the  section  im¬ 
mediately  adjacent  thereto,  where  there  are  no  other 


Washington,  D.  C,  June  20. — The  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  National  Coal  Association,  at  their 
recent  meeting  in  this  city,  took  very  definite  steps 
to  co-operate  with  the  Fuel  Administration  in  in¬ 
creasing  the  production  of  bituminous  coal.  At  the 
invitation  of  President  Wheelwright,  James  B. 
Neale,  the  Fuel  Administration’s  new  Director  of 
Bituminous  Production,  addressed  the  Directors  and 
outlined  the  plan  which  he,  acting  of  course  with 
the  approval  of  Dr.  Garfield,  expects  to  put  into 
effect  shortly. 

Following  Mr.  Neale’s  address,  the  Directors  au¬ 
thorized  President  Wheelwright  to  appoint  a  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Coal  Production,  whose  function  it  shall 
be  to  exert  maximum  efforts  towards  increasing  the 
soft  coal  output  in  co-operation  with  the  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration.  The  committee  is  to  be  a  large  one, 
including  operators  from  every  producing  field. 

The  committee,  it  is  expected,  will  meet  in  almost 
continuous  session  at  Washington  to  discuss  prob¬ 
lems  as  they  arise  from  day  to  day.  Members  of 
the  association  will  be  kept  posted  of  the  commit¬ 
tee’s  Activities  through  the  columns  of  The  Daily 
Digest.  .Suggestions  for  speeding  up  the  bituminous 
output  will  be  welcomed,  whether  they  come  from 
members  and  local  associations  holding  membership 
or  from  operators  who  are  not  members. 

Pittsburgh  Man  Chairman. 

A.  R.  Hamilton,  President  of  the  B.  S.  Hammill 
Coal  Co.‘,  Pittsburgh,  was  appointed  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Coal  Production,  and  other  mem¬ 
bers  thus  far  named  are : 

A.  M.  Ogle,  President,  Vandalia  Coal  Co.,  Terre 
Haute,  Ind. ;  George  W.  Reed,  Vice-president,  Pea¬ 
body  Coal  Co.,  Chicago;  C.  H.  Jenkins,  Vice-presi¬ 
dent,  Hutchinson  Coal  Co.,  Fairmont,  W.  Va. ; 
Harry  N.  Taylor,  Vice-president,  Central  Coal  & 
Coke  Co.,  Kansas  City;  Alexander  Bonnyman, 
President,  Campbell  Coal  Mining  Co.,  Knoxville, 
Tenn. ;  J.  P.  Reese,  Vice-president,  Superior  Coal 
Co.,  Gillespie,  Ill.;  B.  M.  Clark,  President,  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Bituminous  Coal  Operators  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Clearfield,  Pa. ;  and  W.  M.  Henderson,  Presi¬ 
dent,  Henderson  Coal  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


coal  dealers.  Operations  will  be  conducted  under 
the  name  of  the  J.  H.  Hill  Coal  Co. 

The  Anthracite  Committee  of  the  U.  S.  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration  announces  that  John  F.  Bermingham, 
President  of  the  Delawaie,  Lackawanna  &  Western 
Coal  Co.,  who  for  several  weeks  past  has  been  the 
Committee’s  representative  at  New  York  to  super¬ 
vise  the  distribution  of  coal  in  the  five  boroughs, 
will  hereafter  also  have  jurisdiction  over  all  of 
Long  Island.  The  Committee  requests  all  producers 
and  distributors  of  anthracite  to  give  Mr.  Berming- 
bm  full  co-operation  in  this  additional  territory, 
in  the.  same  manner  they  have  been  doing  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  distribution  in  Greater  New  York. 

By  invitation  of  Governor  Strong,  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  Bank,  M.  F.  Burns,  president  of 
Burns  Bros.,  who  was  chairman  of  the  Liberty 
Loan  Committee,  called  a  meeting  of  the  coal 
trade  Wednesday  afternoon  and  same  was  held 
at  the  rooms  of  the  Coal  Merchants’  Association 
at  three  o’clock  on  that  day,  to  take  action  with 
reference  to  the  sale  of  War  Savings  Stamps. 
It  was  arranged  that  literature,  posters  and  other 
supplies  should  be  sent  to  dealers,  both  whole¬ 
sale  and  retail,  and  every  effort  will  be  made  to 
effect  100  per  cent,  sales  in  all  the  various  coal 
offices. 

The  Bronx  Board  of  Trade  has  appealed  to  the 
County  Fuel  Administrator  and  the  State  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration  for  assistance  in  getting  more  anthra¬ 
cite.  It  was  pointed  out  at  a  recent  conference  be¬ 
tween  officials  of  the  Board  and  Joseph  F.  Ahearn, 
Deputy  Fuel  Administrator  for  the  Bronx,  that  while 


Other  actions  taken  by  the  Directors  were  the 
adoption  of  a  resolution  authorizing  the  Executive 
Committee  to  act  officially  for  the  Association  in 
its  relations  with  the  Fuel  Administration  and  the 
sending  of  a  telegram  to  Vice-president  Harry  N. 
Taylor,  of  Kansas  City,  conveying  the  good  wishes 
of  his  associates  on  the  Board  and  expressing  their 
appreciation  of  the  work  he  is  now  undertaking  in 
gathering  together  the  coal  operators  of  the  great 
southwestern  territory,  bringing  them  into  closer 
co-operation  with  the  operators  of  the  entire  coun¬ 
try  and  with  the  United  States  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion  to  the  end  that  the  united  efforts  of  a  united 
industry  may  help  bring  about  the  earliest  possible 
winning  of  the  war.” 

To  Control  Railroad  Fuel. 

Another  important  matter  discussed  by  the  Di¬ 
rectors  was  the  methods  to  be  pursued  in  making 
effective  the  new  regulations  regarding  railroad  fuel. 
The  Board  referred  the  matter  to  the  Executive 
Committee  with  instructions  to  bring  it  at  once 
to  the  attention  of  the  Fuel  Administration. 

I  he  appointment  of  nine  standing  committees  was 
authorized  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  at  a 
subsequent  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee 
the  Chairmen  of  seven  of  the  committees  were  an¬ 
nounced  as  follows : 

Information  Service  Committee,  W.  K.  Field, 
President,  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.,  and  former  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Coal  Association. 

Cost  Accounting  Committee,  J.  B.  L.  Hornberger, 
Comptroller,  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 

Railroad  Relations  Committee,  George  W.  Reed, 
Vice-president,  Peabody  Coal  Co.,  Chicago. 

Finance  Committee,  J.  J.  Tierney,  President, 
Powhatan  Coal  &  Coke  Co..  Philadelphia. 

Bunker  and  Export  Coal  Committee,  R.  H.  Gross, 
President,  New  River  Co.,  Boston. 

Coal  Production  Committee,  A.  R.  Hamilton, 
President,  B.  S.  Hammill  Coal  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 

Membership  Committee,  Harry  N.  Taylor,  Vice- 
president,  Central  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Kansas  City. 

The  personnel  of  the  various  committees  will  be 
announced  later. 


dealers  and  residents  of  that  borough  were  being 
supplied  with  plenty  of  statistics,  the  coal  is  not 
coming  through  in  very  good  volume.  The  allot¬ 
ment  for  the  Bronx  has  been  placed  at  851,000  tons 
of  domestic  anthracite  and  127,000  tons  of  steam 
sizes.  Mr.  Ahearn  estimates  that  this  allotment 
should  be  increased  to  a  total  of  1,344.000  tons  in 
orders  to  take  care  of  the  borough’s  requirements  in 
full. 


Changes  in  Bunker  Pools. 

The  following  notice  regarding  changes  in 
bunker  pool  numbers  was  sent  out  under  date 
of  June  14  by  J.  W.  Searles,  Deputy  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange  at  New 
York: 

“It  has  been  decided  to  change  the  mines  on 
the  New  York  Central  RR.,  now  assigned  to 
Pool  No.  9,  in  Classification  ‘E,’  to  Pool  No. 
4,  and  the  United  States  Fuel  Administration 
has  authorized  the  addition  of  Pool  No.  4  to  the 
list  of  Permissible  Bunker  Coals. 

“Shipments  from  the  mines  in  question  will 
be  handled  by  the  Exchange  in  Pool  No.  4,  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  dumpings  of  June  20.  Will  you 
please  instruct  your  shippers  at  the  mines  to  use 
the  new  pool  number,  commencing  at  once? 

“The  mines  in  Pool  No.  15,  referred  to  in  our 
circular  letter  of  May  16  as  being  changed  to 
Pool  No.  14,  were  those  on  the  Buffalo,  Roches¬ 
ter  &  Pittsburgh  Ry. — mines  in  Pool  No.  15,  on 
the  Pennsylvania  RR.,  not  being  affected.” 
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Coal  Man  in  U.  S.  Service. 


C.  W.  McKernan. 


C.  W.  McKernan,  who  was  connected  with  the 
Reliance  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  for  a  number  of  years, 
has  been  called  into  the  service,  along  with  a  great 
many  of  the  younger  men  in  the  coal  business  in 
Cincinnati. 

Mr.  McKernan  handled  the  traffic  end  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  for  the  Reliance  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  also  the  dis¬ 
tribution  from  the  mines.  He  went  through  the 
strenuous  winter  in  the  coal  business  like  a  veteran, 
and  it  is  certain  that  his  experience  and  ability  to 
meet  emergencies  in  his  position  will  be  of  service 
to  him  in  his  work  with  Uncle  Sam. 

McKernan  is  25  years  old  and  was  made  a  corporal 
after  a  few  weeks  at  Camp  Taylor.  He  has  recently 
been  transferred  to  Camp  Sheridan,  at  Montgomery. 
He  is  well-known  and  liked  by  all  the  railroad  peo¬ 
ple  here  and  had  a  very  promising  future  ahead  of 
him  in  the  coal  business. 


Anthracite  Mining  Notes. 

Reports  from  the  Lehigh  region  indicate  that 
agents  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  have  again  been 
making  strong  efforts  to  pursuade  mine  workers  to 
leave  the  coal  fields  and  accept  work  in  the  steel 
mills  at  South  Bethlehem. 

Mine  workers  and  other  residents  of  the  anthracite 
region  are  being  urged  by  company  officials  and  local 
fuel  administrators  to  substitute  wood  for  coal  as  a 
domestic  fuel  whenever  possible,  in  order  to  release 
for  shipments  elsewhere  a  certain  tonnage  now  con¬ 
sumed  near  the  mines. 

A  report  from  Pottsville  says  that  the  Anthracite 
Consumers’  League  has  asked  the  Government  ac¬ 
countants  who  are  checking  up  the  income  tax  re¬ 
ports  of  the  hard  coal  operators  to  pay  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  alleged  enormous  profits  on  culm  and  on 
small  coal  dredged  from  the  rivers. 

J.  J.  Jermyn  and  E.  B.  Jermyn,  of  Scranton,  have 
purchased  a  culm  bank  at  Old  Forge  estimated  to 
contain  about  quarter  of  a  million  tons  of  market¬ 
able  coal  and  have  organized  the  Dennington  Coal 
Co.  to  carry  on  washery  operations.  The  material 
is  from  the  Sibley  colliery,  for  many  years  operated 
by  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co.  and  later  sold  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Coal  Co.  It  will  be  prepared  for  mar¬ 
ket  at  a  nearby  washery  owned  by  the  Jermyn  in¬ 
terests. 

While  the  operators  are  working  hard  to  secure 
exemption  of  mine  workers,  at  least  to  the  extent 
of  securing  deferred  classification  for  those  who  are 
due  to  be  called  first,  it  develops  that  some  of  the 
younger  men  insist  that  they  want  to  go  into  the 
military  service  as  soon  as  their  draft  numbers  are 
reached.  The  result  is  the  draft  boards  have  a  new 
difficulty  to  contend  with,  as  they  take  the  position 
that  they  cannot  very  well  refuse  to  accept  men  who 
are  willing  to  be  drafted  and  refuse  to  claim  ex¬ 
emption. 


Miscellaneous  Trade  Notes. 

After  June  25  the  Clearfield  rate  to  Philadelphia 
will  be  $1.73.  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to 
recall  that  it  was  but  55  cents  no  longer  ago  than 
1896. 

We  have  word  from  Washington  that  the  License 
Section  of  the  Fuel  Administration  has  not  prepared 
for  public  distribution,  as  yet,  any  list  of  the  firms  and 
individuals  who  have  obtained  licenses. 

Make  sure  of  one  thing,  and  that  is  that  next 
winter  when  the  zero  winds  are  blowing,  are 
ravens  of  the  Lord  aren’t  going  to  bring  you  coal 
as  they  brought  food  to  Elijah  in  the  mellow 
long  ago. — Ebensburg,  Pa.,  Freeman. 

The  Quebec  municipal  council  has  authorized 
the  local  gas  company  to  sell  gas  at  $1.25  per  thous¬ 
and  cubic  feet,  with  a  minimum  charge  of  $0.75  a 
month,  for  a  period  extending  one  year  after  the 
termination  of  the  war.  The  former  charge  was  $1 
per  thousand  cubic  feet. 

D.  M.  Carl,  of  Cumberland,  Md.,  has  resigned  as 
Secretary  of  the  Upper  Potomac  Coal  Operators’ 
Association,  effective  June  24,  to  assume  the  duties 
of  a  First  Lieutenant  in  the  Army.  He  will  be  at¬ 
tached  to  the  Engineers’  Reserve  Corps,  Military 
Railways. 

The  U.  S.  District  Attorney  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  re¬ 
cently  ordered  a  coal  dealer  to  remove  56  tons  of 
anthracite  from  the  cellar  of  the  summer  home  of 
F.  F.  Dryden  at  Bernardsville.  Mr.  Dryden  esti¬ 
mated  his  requirements  for  next  winter  at  235  tons 
and  the  dealer  filled  the  order  in  full,  in  violation  of 
the  two-thirds  rule. 

So  anxious  is  the  Government  to  obtain  _  certain 
coal  by-products  for  use  in  manufacturing  explosives 
that  in  some  cases  it  is  arranging  to  finance  new  coke 
ovens.  This  is  giving  further  impetus  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  by-product  coke  industry,  which  has 
made  rapid  strides  recently  through  the  initiative  of 
private  investors. 

Lack  of  coordination  between  different  branches 
of  the  Government  has  resulted  in  the  confiscation  of 
considerable  timber  that  was  being  shipped  from  the 
South  to  the  anthracite  mines,  thus  hampering  the 
efforts  of  the  Fuel  Administration  and  the  producing 
The  shortage  of  mine  timber  is  becoming  increas¬ 
ingly  serious  in  the  anthracite  region. 

The  city  officials  of  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  have 
taken  up  with  the  Fuel  Administration  the  matter  of 
having  the  anthracite  allotment  of  that  place  in¬ 
creased  from  74,000  to  110,000  tons  during  the  cur¬ 
rent  coal  year.  It  is  claimed  that  the  extra  tonnage 
is  needed  to  take  care  of  the  increase  in  population 
during  the  past  two  years.  Anthracite  is  now  retail¬ 
ing  at  $10.25  per  ton  in  New  Rochelle. 

Even  such  small  steel  articles  as  bolts  and  nuts  are 
high  priced  and  so  difficult  to  get  that  in  some  cases 
priority  orders,  issued  only  on  proof  that  the  ma¬ 
terial  is  for  use  in  coal  mines,  are  necessary  in 
order  to  obtain  reasonably  prompt  shipments.  A 
prominent  operator  declares,  “A  coal  mining  man 
should  be  on  the  War  Industries  Board,  so  as  to 
get  quick  action  on  supplies  for  coal  mines.” 

The  cutting  down  of  the  allotment  of  hard  coal 
for  the  Northwest  from  2,710,188  tons  which  were 
received  last  season,  to  2,380,000  tons  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  season,  is  not  satisfactory  to  the  people  of  the 
Northwest.  The  new  allotment  is  based  on  1916 
receipts  which  were  in  addition  to  a  stock  carried 
over  which  made  it  more  than  the  total  receipts  for 
1917.  As  there  is  no  surplus  remaining  on  the  dock" 
the  present  shipping  season  must  get  all  that  it  can 
have  for  the  winter. 

Many  people  in  the  trade  are  wondering  if  any 
steps  will  be  taken  to  regulate  so-called  non-essential 
manufacturers  who  buy  their  power  from  public 
service  corporations,  particularly  in  New  York  and 
other  large  cities  where  there  are  a  great  many  such 
establishments.  Because  of  the  fact  that  public 
utilities  are  on  the  preference  list  to  receive  coal  even 
ahead  of  munition  plants,  manufacturers  of  luxuries 
who  use  electric  power  from  central  stations  are  in 
a  better  position  as  regards  the  source  of  their  supply 
than  many  more  important  manufacturers  who  use 
steam  power. 


Anthracite  Labor  Shortage. 


Capt.  May  Tells  of  Serious  Situation  at 
Pennsylvania-Hillside  Collieries. 

In  a  recent  interview  in  the  Scranton  Republican, 
Capt.  W.  A.  May,  President  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Coal  Co.  and  the  Hillside  Coal  &  Iron  Co.,  two  of 
the  largest  anthracite  producing  interests,  told  of 
labor  conditions  at  his  collieries,  which  he  declared 
were  the  most  serious  in  his  experience. 

‘‘Never  in  local  history  has  labor  been  so  scarce,” 
said  Capt.  May,  ‘‘and  the  companies  would  engage 
at  least  2,000  additional  men  today,  if  it  were  pos¬ 
sible.  Since  the  declaration  of  war  against  Ger¬ 
many,  our  working  force  has  gradually  been  de¬ 
pleted  until  now  more  than  2,700  men  have  been 
lost.” 

Capt.  May  explained  that  the  serious  shortage  is 
in  the  ranks  of  ordinary  laborers,  drivers,  motor- 
runners,  etc.,  who  are  daily  leaving  the  mines  for 
positions  in  the  service  of  the  Government.  .The 
companies  experience  much  trouble  in  employing 
laborers,  whereas  before  the  war  any  number  could 
be  secured. 

Continuing  Capt.  May  said,  laborers  have  become 
so  few  that  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  place 
experienced  tradesmen,  such  as  carpenters,  black¬ 
smiths,  etc.,  doing  laboring  work.  In  some  cases 
even  the  mine  foremen  have  been  compelled  to  do 
the  work  of  laborers. 

Capt.  May  stated  that  the  tonnage  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  company  and  the  Hillside  company  has  been 
about  normal,  thanks  to  the  splendid  working  ability 
of  the  men. 

“I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  manner  in  which 
our  thousands  of  men  have  been  doing  a  patriotic 
duty  in  working  overtime  to  produce  our  average 
tonnage,”  said  Capt.  May.  The  men  are  willing  to 
do  even  more  in  a  final  effort  to  produce  much- 
needed  fuel,  he  stated. 

When  asked  whether  or  not  his  companies  have 
been  making  an  effort  to  have  local  draft  boards 
place  miners  in  deferred  classifications,  Capt.  May 
said,  “that  every  effort  is  being  made  and  the  of¬ 
ficials  will  continue  with  more  force  in  trying  to 
save  the  thousands  of  miners  and  laborers  for  the 
production  of  coal.” 


Western  Trade  Notes. 

Two  mines  of  the  Central  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  near 
Huntington,  Ark.,  and  two  of  the  Greenwood  Coal 
Co.’s  operations  in  the  same  neighborhood  were 
flooded  recently  by  a  creek  overflowing  its  banks. 

Efforts  have  been  made  by  the  Minnesota  Railroad 
Commission  to  secure  a  special  rate  on  North  Dakota 
lignite  into  Minnesota.  The  reception  which  was 
given  the  proposition  indicates  that  there  is  very 
little  chance  of  getting  the  proposed  lower  rate. 

Announcement  is  made  that  the  Globe  Coal  Co., 
of  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  has  bought  450  acres  of  coal 
land  along  Sugar  Creek  in  Pike  County,  and  will 
begin  stripping  the  land  at  once.  The  coal  tests 
show  a  five-foot  vein  at  depths  varying  from  seven 
to  forty  feet. 

The  Elberfeld  Coal  Mining  Co.,  with  capital  stock 
of  $250,000,  has  been  incorporated  in  Indiana  and 
will  open  a  mine  on  the  Evansville  &  Indianapolis 
R.R.,  17  miles  north  of  Evansville.  The  incorpora¬ 
tors  are  Walter  D.  Jones,  Stanley  C.  Hohannon, 
Charles  P.  Bock,  Clarence  A.  Wiggs  and  William 
W.  Hammond. 

The  weekly  statement  of  the  Indiana  Bituminous 
Coal  Operators’  Association  says :  “A  car  shortage 
of  only  7.34  per  cent,  for  the  week  ending  June  8 
resulted  in  one  of  the  most  productive  periods  of 
the  year  in  the  Indiana  coal  field,  according  to  re¬ 
ports  to  the  district  representative  of  the  Federal 
Fuel  Administration.  As  a  consequence  there  were 
hoisted  during  the  week  621,436  tons,  as  against 
480,818  tons  during  the  preceding  week,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  was  a  short  week,  owing  to  the  Memorial  Day 
holiday. 
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Avoid  Unnecessary  Interference,  Says  Mr.  Olge. 


Directs  State  Administrators  and  District  Representatives  to  Let  Bituminous  Distribution 
Proceed  Through  Usual  Channels  for  the  Most  Part. 


Washington,  June  20. — A.  M.  Ogle,  Director  of 
State  Distribution,  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration,  has 
instructed  State  Fuel  Administrators  and  District 
Representatives  to  refrain  so  far  as  practicable  from 
nary  distribution  of  bituminous  coal  through  the 
usual  channels  while  preference  lists  are  being  corn- 
taking  any  action  that  will  interfere  with  the  ordi- 
piled. 

Mr.  Ogle  says  there  has  been  a  misunderstanding 
in  regard  to  operators  not  being  allowed  to  ship  to 
customers  not  on  Preference  List  No.  1  of  the  War 
Industries  Board.  Current  shipments  to  regular  cus¬ 
tomers,  he  states,  are  to  be  interfered  with  only  to 
the  extent  necessary  to  comply  with  the  Board’s  in¬ 
structions. 

Mr.  Ogle’s  attitude  in  this  matter  will  be  gratify¬ 
ing  t©  operators  and  jobbers  who  were  apprehensive 
of  action  being  taken  which  would  seriously  disturb 
the  carrying  out  of  existing  contracts  and  other  trade 
arrangements. 

The  letter  sent  by  the  Director  of  State  Distribu¬ 
tion  to  all  District  Representatives  reads  as  follows : 

“Enclosed  you  will  find  a  circular  letter  addressed 
to  all  District  Representatives,  which  was  to  have 
been  sent  out  immediately  after  the  issuing  of  the 
new  distribution  program,  and  which  we  are  send¬ 
ing  you  now  in  order  to  clear  up  some  misunder¬ 
standings  which  seem  to  have  developed  in  regard  to 
method  of  applying  shipments  on  Preference  List. 

“You  will  note  from  the  attached  letter  that  you 
are  to  make  shipment  in  certain  order,  but  that  there 
is  no  general  prohibition  against  shipping  coal  to 
consumers  who  may  not  be  on  the  Preference  List. 
You  will,  therefore,  interfere  with  the  current  ship¬ 
ments  of  your  operators  to  their  regular  customers 
only  to  the  extent  necessary  to  comply  with  the  War 
Industries  Board’s  instructions. 

“Some  of  the  producers  in  certain  districts,  acting 


on  what  they  claim  is  the  advice  of  District  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  have  advised  their  customers  that  they 
are  not  allowed  to  ship  them  at  all  unless  they  are 
on  the  Preference  List. 

“Write  all  of  the  operators  in  your  District  in¬ 
structing  them  definitely  in  regard  to  this  matter,  and 
ask  them  to  correct  any  statements  which  they  have 
made  which  are  in  conflict  with  the  distribution 
program.” 

Letter  to  State  Administrators. 

Mr.  Ogle’s  letter  to  the  State  Fuel  Administrators 
is  given  below : 

“Pending  the  assembling  of  lists  of  preference  con¬ 
sumers,  as  established  by  the  Priorities  Board  of 
the  War  Industries  Board,  District  Representatives 
have  been  instructed  to  take  no  action  which  will 
tend  to  create  a  general  disruption  of  the  usual  dis¬ 
tribution  of  coal. 

“The  new  distribution  program  which  was  recently 
mailed  to  you,  together  with  a  letter  covering  the 
Preference  List  in  detail,  indicates  the  manner  in 
which  the  Preference  List  is  to  be  established,  and  as 
rapidly  as  the  War  Industries  Board,  aided  by  the 
recommendations  submitted  by  you  through  this 
office,  is  able  to  assemble  the  information,  specific  in¬ 
structions  will  go  forward  to  the  District  Repre¬ 
sentatives  which  will  place  the  control  of  this  dis¬ 
tribution  in  your  hands,  as  provided  in  the  new  pro¬ 
gram. 

“In  the  meantime,  the  State  Fuel  Administrators 
and  the  District  Representatives  are  requested  to  use 
their  very  best  judgment  with  view  of  disturbing  the 
ordinary  distribution  of  coal  for  current  require¬ 
ments  as  little  as  possible,  but  at  the  same  time  make 
the  greatest  possible  endeavor  to  restrict  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  coal  which  may  be  left  for  stocking 
purposes  to  the  Preference  List  consumers.” 


Coal  Men  Under  Charges. 


Fuel  Administrator  Sends  200  Cases  to 
Department  of  Justice. 

Washington,  June  20. — The  Fuel  Administration 
announces  that  about  200  cases  involving  alleged 
violations  of  Dr.  Garfield’s  orders  have  been  turned 
over  to  the  Department  of  Justice  for  prosecution 
and  that  between  400  and  500  other  cases  are  under 
consideration  by  the  Legal  Department.  The  Ad¬ 
ministration.  in  a  statement  explaining  its  activities 
in  taking  action  against  those  charged  with  violating 
the  price  regulations,  sajs: 

“A  large  majority  of  the  offenders  in  these  cases 
arc  jobbers  who  have  made  a  profit  in  excess  of  that 
prescribed  by  the  Fuel  Administration.  There  are 
other  cases  in  which  operators  have  charged  more 
than  the  Government  price  for  coal. 

“In  some  instances  the  charges  complained  of 
were  made  by  mistake.  In  a  majority  of  cases, 
however,  the  overcharges  were  apparently  made  in¬ 
tentionally,  in  the  expectation  that  they  would  es¬ 
cape  the  attention  of  .the  authorities. 

“In  every  case  the  offender  was  given  ample  op¬ 
portunity  to  refund  his  illegal  profits  before  his  case 
was  turned  over  to  the  Department  of  Justice.  He 
first  received  a  communication  from  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  calling  his  attention  to  the  fact 
that  his  charges  constituted  a  violation  of  the  orders 
of  the  Fuel  Administration,  and  suggesting  that  he 
would  be  given  an  opportunity  to  make  restitution. 

“Upon  his  failure  to  comply  with  that  suggestion 
his  case  was  referred  to  the  Legal  Department  of 
the  Fuel  Administration,  which  thereupon  again 
called  his  attention  to  his  violations  and  notified  him 
that  an  opportunity  would  be  given  him  to  refund 
his  apparent  excess  charges. 

“Only  those  cases  have  been  referred  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice  in  which  the  violators  have 
failed  or  refused  to  comply  with  the  demands  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the  Legal  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Fuel  Administration.” 


Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  Shipments. 

Shipments  of  bituminous  coal,  and  coke,  over  the 
Buffalo.  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  Ry.  during  the  first 
four  months  of  1918  and  four  previous  years,  were: 


Coal. 

Month.  1915.  1916.  1917.  1918. 

January  ....  597,436  954,756  881,154  824,319 

February  .:.  579,335  907,872  684,083  865,782 

March  .  637,597  904,989  971,337  1,133,596 

April  .  574,617  700,704  835,949  1,025,152 

Total  ....2,388,985  3,468,321  3,372,523  3,848,849 


Tonnage  transported  during  April  increase.;!  189,- 
203  tons,  or  21.6  per  cent.,  compared  with  same 
month  of  1917,  while  for  the  three  months  this  year 
there  was  an  increase  of  476,326  tons,  or  14.1  per 
cent.,  compared  with  first  quarter  of  last  year. 


Coke. 

Month.  '  1915.  1916.  1917.  1918. 

January  ....  49,242  49.836  40,963  32,300 

February  ...  45,305  47,155  34,543  35,954 

March  . .  44,135  53.167  35,138  47,551 

April  .  43,531  46,671  33,679  41,750 

Total  .  182,213  196,829  144,323  157,555 


Shipments  of  coke  during  April  increased  8,071 
tons,  or  24.4  per  cent.,  compared  with  same  month 
of  1917,  while  for  the  three  months  there  was  an 
increase  of  13,232  tons,  or  9.1  per  cent.,  compared 
with  first  quarter  of  1917. 


S.  Trimmer  &  Son,  138th  street  and  Harlem 
River,  leading  Bronx  dealers,  have  recently  built 
ground  storage  facilities  for  6,000  tons  which  will 
be  used  for  placing  steam  sizes  in  stock  during  the 
summer.  Cable-car  system  will  be  used  for  distri¬ 
bution  and  wagon-loaders  for  picking-up.  The  firm 
has  overhead  storage  for  7,000  tons,  thus  giving  am¬ 
ple  storage  room,  comparatively  speaking,  none  of 
the  city  dealers  being  provided  in  such  degree  with 
storage  facilities  as  is  the  case  in  other  places. 

Strike  while  the  iron  is  hot,  but  don’t  handle  that 
end  of  it ! 


G.  W.  F.  WOODSIDE. 

G.  W.  F.  Woodside,  executive  secretary  of  the 
New  York  State  Coal  Merchants’  Association,  whose 
portrait  appears  above,  has  been  with  the  association 
for  some  14  or  15  months  and  has  been  engaged  in 
his  present  position  since  October  1. 

Previously,  since  April  1,  1917,  he  had  been  con¬ 
ducting  insurance  work  for  the  association,  it  being 
well  known  what  a  successful  mutual  insurance  ar¬ 
rangement  the  New  York  State  association  conducts. 
Mr.  Woodside  is  by  no  means  a  stranger  in  the  coal 
trade,  having  been  located  in  Pottsville  for  eight 
and  one-half  years,  engaged  in  Y.  M.  C-  A.  work,  to 
which  altogether  he  has  devoted  15  years  in  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  coming  in  close  contact  with 
mines  and  miners. 

Mr.  Woodside  is  engaged  in  real  constructive  mis¬ 
sionary  work  in  behalf  of  the  New  York  association, 
and  often  supplements  his  usual  activities  with  ad¬ 
dresses  before  local  and  county  gatherings  of  dealers, 
so  that  all  may  appreciate  the  splendid  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  association  work. 


Mr.  Loomis’  Patriotic  Message. 

E.  E.  Loomis,  president  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  R.  R. 
Co.,  has  caused  the  following  notice  to  be  posted  in 
freight  and  passenger  stations  and  other  buildings 
along  the  company’s  lines  : 

“Mr.  F.  L.  Blendinger,  as  the  representative  of 
the  LTnited  States  Railroad  Administration,  has  as¬ 
sumed  direction  of  the  operation  of  the  Lehigh 
Valley. 

“The  biggest  task  confronting  us  today  is  to  win 
this  war.  All  of  us  must  get  behind  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  do  our  utmost.  Your  particular  work  is 
to  help  make  the  unified  operation  of  the  railroads 
of  this  country  the  most  efficient  possible. 

“Your  splendid  team  work  under  private  manage¬ 
ment  has  shown  what  you  can  do.  That  spirit  of 
co-operation  must  not  falter  as  a  result  of  changed 
conditions.  It  should  be  even  greater  because  of  the 
need  of  our  country  at  this  time.” 


Too  many  retail  dealers,  in  fixing  the  selling 
price  of  pea  coal,  fail  to  take  into  consideration 
the  fact  that  the  loss  through  screenings  on  that 
size  is  greater  than  in  the  case  of  the  larger 
sizes.  With  egg  and  stove  coal,  a  certain  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  screenings  consist  of  the  smaller 
domestic  sizes  and  bring  the  full  price.  Part  of 
the  remainder  sells  at  the  pea  coal  price.  But  the 
pea  coal  screenings  consist  of  dust  and  have  to 
be  sold  cheap,  so  that  the  price  of  screened  pea 
must  be  high  enough  to  over  cover  a  degradation 
loss  higher  than  in  the  case  of  the  larger  sizes. 


Are  you  supporting  your  association?  Your  as¬ 
sociation  is  supporting  you.  If  not  a  member — 
Get  In. 
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Anthracite  and  Bituminous  Prices  in  Eastern  Trade. 

Government  Anthracite  Prices — Company 


White  Ash.  Red  Ash.  Lykens  Valley. 

- a - .  . - a - „  , - * - 


F.  o.  b.  New  York 

F.  o.  b.  New  York 

F.  o.  b.  New  York 

Mines. 

lower  ports. 

Mines. 

lower  ports. 

Mines. 

lower  ports. 

Broken  . 

.  $4.90 

$6.50 

$5.10 

$6.70 

$5.35 

$6.95 

Egg  . 

.  4.50 

6.10 

4.70 

6.30 

4.95 

6.55 

Stove  . 

.  4.75 

6.35 

4.95 

6.55 

5.35 

6.95 

Chestnut  . 

.  4.85 

6.45 

4.95 

6.55 

5.35 

6.95 

Pea  . 

.  3.45 

4.90 

3.55 

5.00 

3.80 

5.25 

Buckwheat  . 

.  3.40* 

4.85* 

.... 

.... 

Rice  . 

.  2.90* 

4.35* 

.... 

.... 

Barley . 

.  2.40* 

3.85* 

. . . . 

“Price  not  fixed  by  Government;  established  by  some  of  largest  producers. 

Government  Anthracite  Prices — Individual 


White  Ash. 

Red  Ash. 

A 

Lykens  Valley. 

F.  o.  b.  New  York 

F.  o.  b.  New  York 

F.  o.  b.  New  York 

Mines.  lower  ports. 

Mines. 

lower  ports. 

Mines.  lower  ports. 

Broken  . 

.  $5.65 

$7.25 

$5.85 

$7.45 

$6.10 

$7.70 

Egg  . 

.  5.25 

6.85 

5.45 

7.05 

5.70 

7.30 

Stove  . 

.  5.50 

7.10 

5.70 

730 

6.10 

7.70 

Chestnut  . 

.  5.60 

7.20 

5.70 

7.30 

6.10 

7.70 

Pea  . 

.  4.20 

5.65 

4.30 

5.75 

4.55 

6.00 

Buckwheat  .... 

.  4.15* 

5.60* 

.... 

.... 

Rice  . 

.  3.35* 

4.80* 

.... 

.... 

Barley . 

.  2.35* 

3.80* 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

“Price  not  fixed  by  Government:  is  the  quotation  of  some  of  the  largest  independent  operators. 

The  above  tidewater  prices  of  Company  Individual  coal  include  a  five-cent  pier  screening  charge  in  the  case  of  chestnut 
and  larger  sizes,  but  are  exclusive  of  the  three  per  cent,  war  freight  tax. 

Prices  at  the  upper  ports  in  New  York  harbor  are  five  cents  higher  than  at  the  lower  ports  by  reason  of  higher  freight 

rate. 

Government  Bituminous  Prices — New  York  Market 

F.  o.  b.  Mines. 


A. 


Screened. 

Mine-run. 

Slack. 

Producing  Regions. 

(gross) 

(gross) 

(gross) 

Clearfield,  Cambria,  Somerset,  Huntingdon,  Indiana,  etc.... 

...  $3.30 

$3.30 

$3.30 

Georges  Creek,  Upper  Potomac,  etc . 

. . .  3.36 

3.08 

2.80 

Pittsburgh,  Westmoreland,  Connellsville,  etc . 

. . .  2.91 

2.63 

2.35 

Fairmont-Clarksburg  district .  . 

3.08 

2.80 

2.52 

F. 

o.  b.  New  York  Harbor  Piers. 

r 

Screened. 

Mine-run. 

Slack. 

Producing  Regions. 

(gross) 

(gross) 

(gross) 

Clearfield,  Cambria,  Somerset,  Huntingdon,  Indiana,  etc . 

$4.95 

$4.95 

Georges  Creek,  Upper  Potomac,  etc . 

4.73 

4.45 

Pittsburgh,  Westmoreland,  Connellsville,  etc . 

4.53 

4.25 

Fairmont-Clarksburg,  etc . 

4.70 

4.42 

The  above  prices  are  exclusive  of  the  three  per  cent,  war  freight  tax. 

Coal  sold  in  the  offshore  export  trade  (as  distinguished  from  the  Canadian  export  trade)  is  subject  to  a  maximum 
advance  of  $1.35  per  net  ton.  or  $1.51  per  gross,  as  is  also  tonnage  supplied  for  foreign  bunker  purposes. 


Lehigh  Valley’s  Slacker  Thermometer. 

Here  is  a  picture  of  one  of  the  “slacker  ther¬ 
mometers”  which  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co.  has  in¬ 
stalled  at  its  anthracite  collieries  as  a  means  of  en¬ 
couraging  regular  habits  among  such  of  its  employes 
as  have  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  a  day  off  when¬ 
ever  they  felt  like  it. 

The  thermometer  shows  the  tonnage  produced  each 
day  at  the  colliery  where  it  is  erected,  in  comparison 
with  the  best  day’s  record.  In  another  column  along¬ 
side  the  tonnage  records  are  the  names  of  absentees, 
with  an  estimate  of  what  the  tonnage  would  have 
been  if  all  had  remained  on  the  job.  This  method  of 
Keeping  the  men  at  work  every  day  Is  said  to  be 
working  very  well. 

In  addition  “slacker  committees”  have  been  ap¬ 
pointed  at  all  the  company’s  collieries  to  keep  track 
of  the  absentees  and  bring  various  methods  of  per¬ 
suasion  to  bear  upon  habitual  offenders. 

Speakers  are  also  employed  by  the  management  to 
make  patriotic  appeals. 


More  General  Managers  Named. 

A.  H.  Smith,  Eastern  Regional  Director  of  Rail¬ 
roads,  has  appointed  the  following  additional  Gen¬ 
eral  Managers  for  roads  under  his  jurisdiction; 

E.  M.  Rine,  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western 
Railroad,  office  at  New  York. 

J.  J.  Bernet,  the  New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis 
Railroad,  office  at  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

T.  F.  Brennan,  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh 
Railway,  office  at  Rochester. 

A.  M.  Darlow,  Buffalo  &  Susquehanna  Railroad, 
office  at  Buffalo. 

J.  H.  Noelle,  New  York,  Ontario  &  Western 
Railway,  office  at  Middletown,  N.  Y. 

Morris  Rutherford,  Lehigh  &  Hudson  River  Rail¬ 
way,  office  at  Warwick,  N,  Y. 

R.  H.  Wilbur,  Lehigh  &  New  England  Railroad, 
office  at  Philadelphia. 

Richard  O’Sullivan,  Ulster  &  Delaware  Railroad, 
office  at  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

J.  D.  Hawks,  Detroit  &  Mackinac  Railway,  office 
at  Detroit,  Mich. 

B.  A.  Worthington,  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis  & 
V  estern  Railroad,  office  at  Indianapolis. 

W.  B.  Wood,  Grand  Rapids  &  Indiana  Railway, 
office  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

H.  C.  May,  Chicago,  Indianapolis  &  Louisville 
Railway,  office  at  La  Fayette,  Ind. 

H.  YV.  McMaster,  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie  Railway, 
office  at  Cleveland. 


F.  E.  Herriman,  long  identified  with  the  coal  in¬ 
terests  of  the  New  York  Central,  has  been  elected 
vice-president  of  the  Clearfield  Bituminous  Coal 
Corp. 


Special  Bunker  Freight  Rates. 

Washington,  June  20. — To  facilitate  the  greater 
use  of  south  Atlantic  and  gulf  ports  for  trans- 
Atlantic  shipping,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  has  authorized  railroads  to  make  special 
rates  on  bunker  and  cargo  coal  to  these  ports. 
This  will  tend  to  eliminate  discrimination  against 
vessels  which  normally  would  prefer  to  load  at 
other  ports  nearer  coal  fields  and  take  advantage 
of  lower  coal  rates  to  those  ports,  and  to  make 
coal  charges  to  all  ports  more  nearly  uniform. 
The  Railroad  Administration  is  expected  to  es¬ 
tablish  these  rates  soon. 


Saward  Interests  in  New  Paper. 

Readers  of  the  Journal  will  be  interested  in  know¬ 
ing  that  all  but  one  of  the  heirs  of  the  estate  of  the 
late  F.  E.  Saward  are  interested  in  the  ownership  of 
this  publication,  they  being  impelled  to  launch  this 
enterprise  by  reason  of  unfortunate  developments 
under  the  will.  It  is,  indeed,  very  gratifying  to  note 
the  large  degree  of  patronage  that  has  come  with 
us  into  the  new  paper. 


The  Shipping  Board  has  granted  a  substantial 
advance  in  wages  to  the  officers  of  vessels  oper¬ 
ating  from  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports  in  the  coast¬ 
wise  and  offshore  trade.  Coal  men  interested 
in  the  New  England  trade  are  wondering  if  this 
is  the  forerunner  of  a  general  advance  in  freight 
rates  up  the  coast. 


Coastwise  Coal  Freights. 

Maximum  barge  rates  from  New  York  to  Sound 
ports  and  beyond  have  been  established  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  basis  by  voluntary  agreement  of  the  boat 
owners,  with  the  approval  of  the  U.  S-  Shipping 
Board:  Bridgeport,  75  cents;  New  Haven,  75  cents; 
New  London,  $1.25;  Providence,  $1.75;  New  Bed¬ 
ford,  $2;  Boston,  $2.50;  Providence,  $2.75;  Portland, 
$2.75. 

The  Shipping  Board  has  fixed  $2.50  as  the  rate 
from  Hampton  Roads  and  Philadelphia  to  Boston  for 
steamers  of  2,500  tons  deadweight  capacity  and  over. 
To  other  New  England  ports  the  authorized  maxi¬ 
mum  rates  are  as  follows:  Portland,  $2.65;  Ports¬ 
mouth,  $2.60;  Searsport,  $3;  Providence,  $2.25.  A 
15-cent  advance  on  these  rates  is  permitted  from 
Baltimore. 

There  is  no  fixed  price  for  steamers  under  2,500 
tons,  nor  on  barges  out  of  Hampton  Roads.  The 
going  rates  on  barges  are  about  $3.50  Norfolk  to 
Boston  and  $3  to  Suund  ports. 

The  present  market  rate  on  anthracite  shipment* 
in  sailing  vessels  from  New  York  to  the  Maritime 
Provinces  is  around  $6  to  Halifax  and  St-  John 
and  as  high  as  $7  to  some  of  the  smaller  ports. 


“The  Storage  of  Bituminous  Coal”  is  the  title  of 
Circular  No.  6,  just  issued  by  the  Engineering  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  of  the  University  of  Illinois.  The 
author  is  H.  H.  Stoek,  professor  of  mining  engineer¬ 
ing  at  the  university,  who  treats  of  the  subject  in  £ 
comprehensive  way,  the  volume  consisting  of  nearly 
200  pages  of  text  matter  and  illustrations. 
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U.  S.  Exports  of  Coal  and  Coke. 

Exports  of  coal  and  coke,  by  customs  districts,  from  the  United  States  during  April,  1918,  and  four 
months,  were  as  follows,  in  net  tons : 


TONNAGE  OFFSHORE,  BY  DISTRICTS. 

April.  Four  Months. 


Districts. 

Anthracite. 

Bituminous. 

Coke. 

Anthracite. 

Bituminous. 

Coke. 

Maine  &  New  Hampshire . 

.  1 

78 

133 

140 

127 

299 

Maryland  . 

.  225 

9,196 

4,036 

278 

27,322 

18,932 

New  York  . . 

.  7,107 

3,081 

633 

11,390 

10,276 

2,232 

.  7,972 

4,399 

16,311 

40.366 

850 

V irginia  . 

382.300 

1.058 

254 

1,162,507 

2,490 

893 

1,992 

New  Orleans  . 

4,639 

73 

7 

13,844 

133 

Arizona  . 

7,897 

16,187 

1 

21,036 

58,875 

El  Paso . 

,  3,511 

2,518 

302 

9,129 

6,988 

2 

21 

1 

8 

16 

30 

294 

342 

1,062 

3.962 

3 

3,762 

2,527 

23,944 

3,427 

5,007 

5.007 

San  Antonio  . 

.  246 

1,259 

16,232 

758 

3,887 

33,945 

2 

TONNAGE  TO  CANADA,  BY  DISTRICTS. 

Buffalo  . 

.  172,055 

431,537 

33,305 

766,079 

1,431,528 

160,915 

Dakota  . 

.  37 

788 

372 

1,530 

5,933 

1,143 

Superior  and  Duluth . 

3,360 

47 

302 

13,158 

94 

Michigan  . 

.  198 

226,225 

38.218 

732 

649,236 

101,572 

Ohio  . 

.  1 

251,162 

20,088 

5 

263,419 

22,392 

Rochester  . 

.  14,386 

59,923 

288 

29,407 

173,094 

1,474 

St.  Lawrence  . 

.  135,888 

148,176 

4,530 

370,594 

457,787 

13,935 

Vermont  . 

.  2,640 

7,084 

416 

6,474 

21,183 

1,115 

Total  to  Canada  . 

.  325,205 

1,158,255 

97,264 

1,175,119 

3,033,430 

301,130 

Canada,  1917 . 

.  570,349 

892,354 

53,426 

1,449,470 

2,811,628 

232,261 

Canada, 1916  . 

.  190,609 

745,141 

64,449 

1,017,857 

2,534,664 

236,235 

Total,  1918 . 

.  340,783 

1,544,579 

141,003 

1,205,009 

4,345,396 

312,789 

Total,  1917 . 

.  586,415 

1,389,851 

79,759 

1,500.983 

4,750,328 

372,610 

Total,  1916 . 

.  213,593 

1,328,607 

92,070 

1.091,075 

4,380,889 

365,058 

CYLINDRICAL  COAL  POCKETS  OF  OWENS  &  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 


Bituminous  Zones  Extended. 


Changes  Affect  Certain  Mines  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  West  Virginia,  Maryland  and 

Indiana. 

W  ashington,  June  20. — The  Fuel  Administration 
has  authorized  extensions  of  Bituminous  Zones  D 
and  P,  effective  June  15. 

Zone  P,  which  is  supplied  by  Mines  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Maryland  and  northern  \Y  est  V  irginia,  includ¬ 
ing  those  on  the  B.  &  O.  R.  R..  the  Western  Mary¬ 
land  Ry.  and  the  Coal  &  Coke  Ry.  (east  of  Dundon) 
and  their  short-line  connections,  is  extended  to  per¬ 
mit  of  shipments  to  points  on  the  Southern  Ry.  be¬ 
tween  Strasburg,  Va.,  and  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  and  to 
stations  along  the  Washington  &  Old  Dominion  Ry. 
between  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  Bluemont,  Va.  This 
modification,  it  is  understood,  applies  only  to  pro¬ 
ducers  located  on  the  originating  lines  named  above. 

Zone  P  is  extended  so  as  to  permit  Indiana  opera¬ 
tors  to  make  shipments  of  mine-run  and  slack  to 
the  following  sections : 

(1)  That  portion  of  the  lower  peninsula  of  the 
State  of  Michigan  on  and  within  the  following 
boundary  lines :  On  and  east  of  a  line  coincident  with 
the  New  York  Central  R.  R.  through  Jackson  to 
Lansing;  thence  coincident  with  the  Pere  Mar¬ 
quette  Ry.  to  Howard  City;  thence  coincident  with 
the  Grand  Rapids  &  Indiana  Ry.  to  Mackinaw  City, 
and 

(2)  That  portion  of  the  State  of  Ohio  located  on 
and  within  the  following  boundary  lines ;  On  a  line 
coincident  with  the  Norfolk  &  Western  Ry.  from 
Portsmouth  to  Columbus ;  thence  coincident  with  the 
Hocking  Valley  Ry.  to  Toledo;  thence  coincident 
with  the  Detroit  &  Shore  Line  Ry.  to  the  Ohio- 
Michigan  State  line. 

Ten  Ways  to  Kill  an  Association. 

1.  — Miss  as  many  meetings  as  you  can. 

2.  — If  you  do  attend,  don't  come  on  time,  but  late. 

3.  — If  the  weather  is  not  fine,  don’t  think  of  going. 

4.  — If  you  attend,  be  sure  and  find  fault  with  the 

work  of  officers  and  other  members. 

5. — Decline  all  offices,  as  it  is  easier  to  criticize  than 

to  do  things. 

6.  — Get  sore  if  you  are  not  put  on  a  committee;  or, 

if  appointed,  don’t  attend  meetings. 

7.  If  the  chair  asks  for  your  opinion,  tell  him  that 
you  have  none ;  but  later  tell  others  what  should 
have  been  done. 

8.  — Do  nothing  except  what  is  absolutely  necessary, 

and  when  others  roll  up  their  sleeves  to  help 
matters,  howl  because  of  the  clique  running 
things. 

9.  — Delay  your  dues  as  long  as  you  can  and  delay 

answering  all  letters. 

10. — Don’t  bother  about  getting  new  members,  and 
“let  George  do  it.”  “The  Purchasing  Agent.” 


Clean  Coal  Campaign. 

Washington,  June  20. — Reports  received  from  the 
Fuel  Administration’s  coal  inspectors  show  that  116 
mines  are  known  to  be  properly  preparing  their  coal 
for  market.  No  less  than  568  operators  have  been 
censured  and  warned  to  improve  their  methods,  and 
six  mines  have  been  jhut  down  for  disregard  of  the 
regulations.  Three  other  mines  were  partially  shut 
down  for  the  same  cause.  It  is  reported  that  five 
mines  needed  re-inspection,  and  five  other  instances 
are  cited  where  preparation  has  improved  since  in¬ 
spections  were  made. 

“Since  the  new  clean  coal  orders  went  into  effect,” 
says  a  statement  issued  by  the  Administratbn, 
“preparation  of  coal  has  been  so  carefully  watched 
by  miners  and  operators  that  only  15  carloads  have 
had  to  be  penalized  at  destinations.” 


Government  officials  have  been  examining  water¬ 
power  sites  in  Vermont,  with  a  view  to  recommend¬ 
ing  additional  developments  for  the  purpose  of  sav¬ 
ing  coal  in  New  England.  It  is  understood  that 
they  have  advised  that  the  Government  finance  three 
different  hydro-electric  projects  in  the  Green  Moun¬ 
tain  State. 


Unique  Retail  Plant  on  East  Side  of 
New  York. 

The  retail  plant  of  Owens  &  Co.,  located  at  the 
foot  of  East  49th  street,  New  York,  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  in  the  eastern  section  of  the  country. 
The  portion  of  the  plant  shown  consists  of  ten  cylin¬ 
drical  structures,  with  four  compartments  between 
connecting  walls,  making  14  individual  pockets  in 
all,  with  a  storage  capacity  of  3,000  tons.  Because 
of  the  peculiar  construction  it  is  possible  for  a  wagon 
to  load  two  kinds  of  coal  at  the  same  time,  while 
the  under  driveway  arrangement  permits  two 
wagons  to  load  at  one  time  with  the  same  kind  of 
coal. 

The  Owens  plant  is  located  on  the  river-front  and 
loads  directly  from  barges.  Since  the  construction 
of  the  pockets  shown  there  have  been  built  in  the 


yard  behind  them  pockets  of  wooden  construction, 
with  a  capacity  of  6,000  tons,  giving  the  plant,  to¬ 
gether  with  other  facilities,  a  storage  capacity  of 
10,000  tons. 


First  Class  Delivery  Service. 

The  following  letter  appeared  recently  in  one  of 
the  New  York  papers  : 

“My  coal  dealer  in  Brooklyn,  not  knowing  I  had 
left  for  the  summer,  delivered  ten  tons  of  the  prec¬ 
ious  fuel  to  my  residence.  His  representatives  untied 
the  fastenings  of  the  cellar-board,  broke  a  small 
pane  of  glass  in  the  cellar  door  in  order  to  remove 
a  log  barricade  inside,  piled  the  coal  neatly  in  the 
bins,  washed  the  traces  from  the  street,  and  left  their 
slips  marked,  ‘Delivered  and  signed  for  by  the 
drivers.’  ” 
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The  Twin  Cities  yards  show  considerable  coal 
being  moved  in  ore  cars  and  more  foreign  cars  than 
usual,  indicating  how  thoroughly  Government  con¬ 
trol  has  distributed  the  freight  cars  of  the  country. 
There  has  been  a  steady  improvement  in  the  hand¬ 
ling  of  freight  of  various  commodities.  What  still 
remains  to  be  accomplished  is  the  release  of  cars 
which  are  being  held  in  the  East,  loaded  with  ma¬ 
terials  for  various  consignees  who  cannot  unload, 
for  lack  of  storage  space.  In  many  instances,  the 
Government  is  the  owner  of  the  contents. 


“If  people  only  knew  how  it  upsets  the  program 
of  a  yard,  they  would  be  more  thoughtful  about 
arbitrarily  changing  their  bin-filling  dates,”  writes  a 
dealer.  “This  year  again  the  requests  for  morning 
deliveries  have  become  too  frequent.  Someone 
ought  to  be  left  at  home,  or  if  that  is  impossible 
the  cellar  window  should  be  left  unhooked  so  that 
the  coal  can  be  put  in  it,  anyway.” 


You  never  see  “Push”  and  “Pull”  on  revolving 
doors.  Get  somewhere ! 


The  workings  of  the  new  railroad  schedules,  as 
regards  mails,  is  found  to  be  most  unsatisfactory, 
thus  far.  Important  mails  are  delivered  two  hours 
later  than  formerly,  and  outbound  mails  must  be 
started  an  hour  or  more  earlier,  or  they  will  lose 
from  three  to  six  hours  at  the  other  end. 


“Coal  paid  for  at  the  office  never  seems  to  give 
as  much  trouble  as  the  credit  goods,  for  after  a 
customer  has  paid  for  his  black  diamonds  he  wants 
them — and  the  sooner  the  better,  usually.” 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

Charge  for  advertising  in  this  column  is  four  cents  per  word,  or  35  cents 
per  line.  These  charges  are  for  ordinary  style  of  type.  When  display  is 
desired,  the  charge  is  $2.80  per  inch,  each  insertion.  Credit  is  extended  to 
subscribers  only. 

We  would  respectfully  request  that  our  readers  not  ask  us  to  divulge 
the  names  of  those  advertising  under  box  numbers,  etc.,  as  it  is  our  custom 
to  hold  same  in  strict  confidence. 


COX’S  CALCULATED  TONNAGE  RATES  BOOK 

320,000  CALCULATIONS.  Invoices,  freight  bills,  coal  bills,  etc.  One  hundredweight 
to  one  thousand  tons.  Rates  every  five  cents  advance.  Tells  amount  at  a  glance. 
Weights  given  in  tons  and  hundredweights.  Extensions  Gross  or  Net. 

Issued  in  three  volumes:  lc  to  $6.00;  $6.00  to  $8.00;  lc  to  $8.00. 


COX’S  TARIFF,  TONNAGE  AND  PRICE  EXTENSIONS 

The  Gross  Ton  Book. 

220  pages,  176,000  calculations.  Weights  given  every  hundred  pounds,  100  to  160,000. 
Extensions,  at  rates  per  Gross  ton,  5c  to  $5.50. 

Can  be  used  to  reckon  payrolls,  miners’  wages,  etc.  Plain,  practical,  accurate.  Save 
time,  labor,  money,  brains.  Railroad  companies  and  large  shippers  use  them.  Sent 
on  approval. 


WANTED — Young  man  for  New  York  office,  one  with  knowl¬ 
edge  coal  traffic  and  typewriting.  Excellent  opportunity.  Ad¬ 
dress,  own  handwriting,  giving  experience,  salary,  etc.,  Box  10, 
care  “Saward’s  Journal.” 


THE  J.  B.  SANBORN  CO. 

“COAL  TRADE  MERCANTILE  AGENCY  BLUE  BOOK  ’ 

Standard  credit  reference  medium  for  the  coal  trade  since 
1886.  Used  by  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration  and  other  gov¬ 
ernment  departments.  Collections  handled  throughout 
U.  S.  and  Canada  at  current  bar  rates.  Representatives  in 
all  principal  cities.  Main  Office,  440  S.  Dearborn  Street, 
Chicago,  111. 


WEAVER  COAL  CO. 

COAL  and  COKE 

Main  Office:  Prudential  Bldg.,  Buffalo 

Branch  Offices: 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  Carbondale,  Pa.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


H.  H.  HEINER,  President 

GEO.  H.  BARKER,  Vice-Pres. 

THE  MAYNARD  COAL  COMPANY 

MINE  OWNERS  . 

&  SHIPPERS  Ohio, 

Kentucky  and  West  Virginia  Coal 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

The  Superior  Coal  and  Dock  Company 

Docks:  SUPERIOR,  WIS. 

Offices:  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

DULUTH,  MINN. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

P.  A.  COEN,  President  J.  R.  F1TZER,  General  Sales  Agent 

The  Buckeye  Coal  and  Railway  Company 

Outlook  Building 
COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


Largest  producers  of  Hocking  Coal 


CHARTER  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Thos.  D.  Haskett,  Pres. 

Ross  F.  Marine,  Secretary. 

POWER 

COAL 

CO. 

FISHER  BUILDING, 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

J.  K.  DERING  COAL  CO. 

1914-1920  McCormick  Building,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

MINERS  OF 

Illinois  and  Indiana  Gas,  Steam  and  Domestic  Coals 

STEAM  CONTRACTS  A  SPECIALTY 


SPRING  COAL  COMPANY 

1  Broadway,  NEW  YORK  50  Congress  Street,  BOSTON 

Sellers  of  Celebrated 

LONG  BRANCH  COAL 

Best  By-Product  Coal  Mined 
Average  analysis  of  seven  cargoes 
Volatile  28.97  Sulphur  68 

Fixed  Carbon  66.00  B.  T.  U.  14801 

Ash  5.03  Phosphorus  .006 

100.  Fusing  point  of  Ash  2700°  F. 


BLACK,  SHERIDAN,  WILSON  CO. 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 
MINERS  and  SHIPPERS  of 

Big  Vein  Georges  Creek  Coal 
“MINED  IN  MARYLAND” 

The  Standard  for  Steam  and  Smithing. 

E.  RUSSELL  NORTON,  Agent,  85  Water  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  and 
No.  1  Broadway,  New  York. 


H.  D.  HATFIELD,  Pres.  JNO.  A.  KELLY,  Sec.  and  Gen.  Mgr. 
A.  J.  DALTON,  Vice-Pres.  E.  C.  BEARSS,  Treasurer 

HUNTINGTON  COAL  SALES  CO. 

Shippers  of 

HIGH  GRADE  SPLINT  and 
GAS  COAL 

OMAR,  WEST  VA. 
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National  War  Savings  Day,  June  28th 

That's  the  day  we  sign  up. 

That's  the  day  we  tell  Uncle  Sam  just  how  hard  we  want  to  win  this  war.  That's  the  day  our  govern¬ 
ment  has  officially  set  for  us  to  purchase  War  Savings  Stamps. 

On  June  28th  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  United  States  will  be  called  upon  to  pledge  his  or 
her  full  quota  of  War  Savings  Stamp  purchases  for  1918. 

You  will  be  expected  to  pledge  the  full  amount  that  you  can  afford — no  more — but  by  the  same  token, 

no  less. 


In  every  state,  county,  city,  town  and  village  the  War 
Savings  Committees  are  preparing  for  this  big  patriotic 
rally  of  June  28th.  Unless  you  have  already  bought  War 
Savings  Stamps  to  the  $1,000  limit,  get  busy  with  paper 
and  pencil  and  figure  out  the  utmost  you  can  do. 

Remember  this.  You  take  no  chances  when  you  go  the 
limit  on  War  Savings  Stamps.  They  are  the  best  and 
safest  investment  in  the  world.  They  pay  you  4%  interest 


compounded  quarterly.  They  can’t  go  below  par.  You  can 
get  back  every  dollar  you  put  into  War  Savings  Stamps 
any  time  you  need  it.  You  can  turn  them  in  at  the  Post 
Office  any  time  for  their  full  value  plus  interest. 

Uncle  Sam  is  asking  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  to 
give  their  lives  to  their  country.  He  is  asking  you  only  to 
lend  your  money. 

What  are  you  lending? 


National  War  Savings  Committee,  Washington. 


ws.s. 

* 

This  space  contributed  for  the  Winning  of  the  War  by 

ISSUED  BY  THE 

UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT 

The  Publishers  of  SAWARD’S  JOURNAL 

ANNOUNCING 

The  COAL  CATALOG  SffiS'SS  COAL  FIELD  DIRECTORY 

Now  Ready  for  Distribution 


The  Coal  Catalog  is  a  publication  of  interest  to  the  producer  and 
consumer  of  coal;  retail  coal  dealers;  coal  sales  agencies;  investors  in 
coal  lands;  mining  engineers;  geologists;  public  libraries;  etc.,  etc. 

The  Coal  Catalog  is  a  veritable  encyclopedia  of  useful  information 
on  all  the  coals  mined  in  the  United  States — not  the  musty  hoary  sort 
of  dope,  but  chockful  of  live,  practical  information  of  the  kind  needed 
daily  by  everyone,  be  he  a  miner,  consumer,  or  jobber  of  coal. 

The  Coal  Catalog  is  arranged  to 
assist  the  big  fellow.  Each  of  the 
twenty-fouf  coal  mining  states  in  the 
Union  is  treated  separately  and  in 
this  wise:  (1)  a  general  description  of 
the  geology  of  the  coal  areas;  (2)  a 
description  of  the  various  seams, 
fields  or  counties  from  which  coal  is 
produced;  (3)  a  map  of  the  state 
showing  the  location  of  the  mining 
fields  or  districts;  (4)  a  geological 
column  showing  the  coal  formation; 
(5)  a  general  analysis  of  each  seam 
of  field;  (6)  supplementary  analyses 
of  each  by  counties  and  localities;  (7) 
a  list  of  operations  in  each  seam,  field 
or  county  with  shipping  point  of  mine, 
railroad  connections,  etc.;  (8)  a  directory  of  mines  operating  in  the 
state,  with  names  of  operating  officials  and  detailed  information  on 
the  mechanical  equipment  of  the  mine,  sizes  of  coal  prepared,  etc.; 
(9)  a  list  of  operating  mines  by  counties. 

The  Coal  Catalog  brings  you  alphabetically  arranged  by  states,  a 
list  of  all  seams  in  the  United  States,  classified  according  to  rank, 
i.  e.,  anthracite,  semianthracite,  semibituminous,  bituminous,  subbitu- 
minous,  lignite,  and  cannel  coals. 


The  Coal  Catalog  contains  a  list  alphabetically  arranged  by  states 
of  all  seams  in  the  United  States  classified  according  to  usage,  i.  e., 
seams  suitable  for  such  purposes  as  by-product  coking,  cement  burn¬ 
ing,  tile  and  pottery  burning,  pulverizing  for  metallurgical  use, 
smithing,  etc.,  etc.  (14  (classifications) . 

The  Coal  Catalog  !  contains  a  list,  alphabetically  arranged  by 
states,  of  seams  in  the  United  States  classified  as  smokeless,  block, 
and  splint  coals. 

The  Coal  Catalog  contains  explanatory  articles  on  the  above 
classifications;  the  geology  of  coal;  preparation  and  sizing;  and  in 
addition,  valuable  information  on  the  storage  of  coal,  analysis,  etc. 

The  Coal  Catalog  is  at  this  time  of  particular 
interest  to  every  producer,  consumer,  and  jobber 
of  coal.  The  new  system  of  distribution  by 
zones  will  of  necessity  introduce  strange  coals 
into  many  communities.  The  Coal  Catalog  will 
give  you  abundant  information  on  the  character¬ 
istics  and  properties  of  the  coal  you  are  to  use, 
will  cite  its  analysis  and  heat  value  and  tell  you 
all  companies  from  whom  it  may  be  procured,  no 
matter  where  it  originates.  If  a  coal  is  wanted 
for  such  special  purposes  as  the  manufacture  of 
illuminating  gas,  for  export,  or  bunker  purposes, 
etc.,  it  will  give  you  complete  information  on 
where  to  get  such  coals. 

It  is  a  monumental  work  in  the  preparation  of  which  hundreds 
of  publications  have  been  consulted.  It  is  a  necessity  to  every  live 
coal  office  in  the  country.  But  we  want  you  to  examine  and  pass  on 
the  Coal  Catalog  for  yourselves.  Our  proposition  is  this — we  ask 
the  privilege  of  sending  you  the  Coal  Catalog  on  ten  days’  approval; 
if  you  find  it  as  represented,  send  us  your  check  for  Twenty-five  dol¬ 
lars  covering  price  per  copy;  if  not,  return  the  book  at  our  expense. 
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H.  H.  LINEA WEAVER  &  CO.,  Inc. 

GENERAL  OFFICE— West  End  Trust  Building,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA 


17  Battery  Place,  NEW  YORK 

L.  W.  SHAUB.  Sales  Agent 

ANTHRACITE: 

Girard  Mammoth — Intermediate  White  Ash 

Katherine  Anthracite - Red  Ash 

Hudson — Hard  White  Ash 
Colbert — Shamokin,  P.  R.  R. 

Corbin — Shamokin,  P.  &  R. 
Schuylkill  No.  1 
Wyoming,  Lehigh 

SPECIALISTS— ANTHRACITE  STEAM  SIZES 


A.  B.  CRANE,  Bituminous  Sales  Agent 


Pocahontas  and  New  River 


Peoples  Bank  Building,  LEBANON,  PA. 
DAVID  S.  HAMMOND,  Sales  Agent 

BITUMINOUS: 

Chester  No.  1 - Smokeless 

Brisbin  No.  1 — Clearfield 
Quemahoning 

Brisbin  No.  4 — Somerset  Smokeless 
Harbaugh — Miller  Vein 
Juniata — Broadtop 

Georges  Creek,  Westmoreland 

GREENSBURG,  FAIRMONT 


WINIFREDE  COAL  COMPANY 

MINERS  AND  SHIPPERS 

“WINIFREDE  COAL”  and  “BELMONT  COAL” 

IDEAL  EXPORT  COALS 

Preparations:  Winifrede  2-inch  Lump;  Washed  Egg  and  Nut;  Washed  Pea — Belmont  4-inch  Block 

General  Office,  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  BUILDING,  CINCINNATI,  O. 


MIAMI  COAL 

COMPANY 

1804  McCormick  Bldg. 
CHICAGO 

INDIANA  BITUMINOUS  COAL 

JOHN  T.  CONNERY,  President. 

F.  W.  BLOCKI,  Vice-President. 

MINES  AT  CLINTON,  IND. 

CAPACITY,  8,000  TONS  PER  DAY 

JAMES  P.  CONNERY,  Secretary. 

H.  F.  FILER,  Treasurer. 

ADELPHIA 

COAL 

COMPANY, 

Inc. 

1  BROADWAY,  NEW 

YORK 

Mines: 

ANTHRACITE 

COAL 

BITUMINOUS 

South  Fork 
Johnstown 
Somerset 

GLEN  ALUM  FUEL  COMPANY 

GENERAL  OFFICE:  UNION  TRUST  BUILDING,  CINCINNATI 


Western  Office:  1405  Fisher  Building,  Chicago 


W.  P.  SLAUGHTER,  President  and  General  Manager 
WEST  VIRGINIA  GAS  AND  SPLINT  COAL 


J.  R.  BRADY  CO.,  Inc. 

"7nedrs  chestnut  ridge 

shippers  Bituminous  Coal  and  Coke 


412  ELLICOTT  SQUARE  -  -  -  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


MALCOLM  BAXTER,  JR.,  President  DUNCAN  SINCLAIR,  Gen’l  Supt. 

NEW  CENTRAL  COAL  COMPANY 

Miners  and  Shippers  of 

GEORGES  CREEK  CUMBERLAND  COAL 
FROM  KOONTZ  AND  BIG  VEIN  MINES 
LONACONING,  MARYLAND 

Shipments  in  Cargo  or  Car  Load  Lots 

Rooms  304-5-6  Whitehall  Building 

17  BATTERY  PLACE  NEW  YORK 

TELEPHONE  M73  RECTOR 


We  are  in  the  market  for  coal  designated  as 

Suitable  Bituminous 

Bunker  Coals 

Pools  9,  10,  22  or  Equal  for  shipment  to  any 
New  York  or  Philadelphia  Loading  Port. 

Write  or  call  Joseph  P.  O’Connor,  Sales 
Agent,  Penn  Fuel  Company,  1  Broadway, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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THE  MARKET  SITUATION. 

Better  war  news  has  cheered  everyone 
and  business  in  general  has  felt  the  inspira¬ 
tion  resulting  from  the  better  sentiment 
tnereby  developed.  Italy’s  great  achieve¬ 
ment  and  the  favorable  results  on  the  west¬ 
ern  front  produce  an  outlook  far  more 
encouraging  than  has  been  witnessed  since 
this  country’s  entry  into  the  war,  and  with 
the  activities  of  the  departments  at  Wash¬ 
ington  operating  more  effectively  and,  we 
might  say,  smoothly,  than  at  any  time  here¬ 
tofore,  there  is,  indeed,  the  prospect  of 
such  satisfactory  results  as  will  soon  termi¬ 
nate  the  great  world  horror  of  the  past  four 
years,  or  bring  the  termination  so  definitely 
within  reach  that  we  can  all  make  “after- 
the-war”  plans. 

Radical  readjustments  will  be  made,  of 
course,  some  for  the  better,  and  some,  un¬ 
fortunately,  for  the  worse,  so  far  as  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  populace,  at  least,  are  concerned. 
Financial  arrangements  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  will  continue  to  be  the 
dominant  factor  in  the  business  world  but  it 
.  seems  eminently  safe  to  say  that  the  goose 
that  lays  the  golden  egg  will  not  be  killed 
and  that  with  the  better  understanding  of 
Big  Business  that  is  now  prevalent  at 
"Washington,  tax  burdens  will  be  adjusted 
to  the  circumstances  of  business  men. 

As  the  Fourth  of  July  approaches  particu¬ 
lar  point  and  emphasis  are  given  to  the  great 
natal  day  of  the  Republic  by  the  contem¬ 
plated  launching  of  a  great  number  of  new 
vessels,  such  an  aggregation  of  shipping  as 
has  never  before  been  completed  at  any  one 
time  in  the  history  of  the  country.  Records 
in  shipbuilding  were  made  at  the  time  of 
the  Civil  War,  also,  but  how  insignificant 
such  achievements  appear  in  the  light  of 
today’s  results!  We  feel  convinced  that  in 
the  years  to  come  the  shipbuilding  program 
that  has  been  so  successfully  inaugurated 
will  prove  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  factors 
in  the  history  of  the  country,  not  only  in 
overcoming  the  present  emergency  due  to 
the  loss  of  vessels  through  U-boat  activities, 
but  in  the  permanent  upbuilding  of  manu¬ 
facturing  and  our  foreign  trade,  the  impor¬ 
tation  of  raw  materials  and  the  general  en¬ 
largement  of  the  scope  of  American  influ¬ 
ence,  not  the  least  feature  of  which  will  be 
the  enhancement  of  our  coal  trade.  * 

The  bituminous  tonnage  is  growing. 
There  is,  fortunately,  no  discounting  of  that 


fact.  The  estimated  average  daily  produc¬ 
tion  of  bituminous  coal  per  working  day 
(2,100,000  tons)  is  now  fully  200,000  tons,  or 
ten  per  cent,  above  the  figure  for  a  corre¬ 
sponding  period  of  1917.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  in  the  middle  of  August  last  year  there 
was  a  pronounced  dip  in  production  and 
again  in  the  middle  of  October  there  was 
an  equally  severe  decline  in  the  amount  pro¬ 
duced.  If  the  output  ratio  now  established 
can  be  continued  and  improved  upon  from 
time  to  time  as  the  summer  advances,  there 
surely  will  be  a  very  favorable  contrast 
made  with  the  summer  production  of  1917. 

As  is  well  known,  much  of  the  distribution 
at  the  present  time  is  being  directed  by 
Government  agencies.  There  is  much  com¬ 
plaint  prevalent  as  to  the  cutting  out  of 
recognized  middle-houses  in  the  handling  of 
certain  of  this  tonnage  and  that  is  a  matter 
which  should  receive  the  most  careful  con¬ 
sideration  of  those  in  charge  of  fuel  affairs. 
Surely  there  should  not  be  the  desire  to 
eliminate  any  legitimate  factors  in  the  coal 
trade  and  there  certainly  should  be  no  arbi¬ 
trary  action  by  the  representatives  of  the 
people  which  would  tend  to  do  an  injustice 
to  any  body  of  business  men  engaged  in  a 
vocation  which  is  not  only  legitimate  but 
highly  essential. 

There  is  some  intimation  that  the  office 
of  the  Provost  Marshal  General  has  recog¬ 
nized  the  importance  of  the  coal  trade,  after 
long  adhering  to  policies  which  seemed  to 
give  little  heed  to  the  circumstances  and  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  industry,  and,  along  with 
announcements  none  too  specific  or  general 
in  scope  as  to  preferential  treatment  of 
miners,  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that  in  many 
districts  the  miners  have  themselves  been 
making  an  effort  to  speed  up  production,  in 
some  instances  starting  an  anti-slacker 
movement  in  true  patriotic  spirit,  planning 
to  secure  six  days  operation  at  the  mines 
when  possible.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
found  that  in  some  sections  the  inroads  on 
the  ranks  of  labor  already  made  are  such 
as  to  hold  down  output  below  the  limit  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  number  of  cars  available.  Un¬ 
der  Government  control  of  the  railroads  it 
will  probably  be  feasible  to  modify  the  effect 
of  this  condition  by  transferring  cars  to 
other  places  where  there  is  a  greater  labor 
supply  available,  but  all  that  takes  time  and 
at  best  we  can  expect  but  a  slow  increase  in 
production  over  the  present  high  figures. 

That  the  output  figures  are  high  is  prob¬ 


ably  not  recognized  by  many  who  consider 
the  great  shortage  of  coal  prevailing  far 
and  wide.  Yet  we  have  to  go  back  less  than 
40  years  to  find  that  the  output  of  an  entire 
year  in  the  soft  coal  fields  was  no  greater 
than  the  monthly  output  at  the  present 
time ;  and  there  were  big  houses  in  the  coal 
trade  in  those  days,  concerns  that  stood 
high,  made  money  for  those  interested 
therein  and  were  looked  up  to  generally  as 
representative  commercial  institutions.  De¬ 
spite  all  that  has  been  said  as  to  adverse 
conditions  surrounding  the  trade — and  there 
have  been  few  years  when  much  was  not 
heard  of  them — the  growth  in  the  volume  o£ 
tonnage  in  the  bituminous  coal  trade  has 
been  one  of  the  business  romances  of  the 
age. 

Increased  freights  have  gone  into  effect 
that  will  cause  the  entire  recasting  not  only 
of  prices  but  of  all  mental  calculations  as  to 
costs  and  charges.  While  there  have  been 
other  minor  changes  in  the  recent  past,  the 
great  body  of  coal  freight  rates  remained 
almost  unchanged  for  many  years,  follow¬ 
ing  the  great  readjustment  in  the  period  ’96 
to  ’99,  when  the  community  of  interest  idea 
was  so  popular.  But  old  prices  and  old 
freights  have  gone  into  the  discard.  A  new 
lesson  must  be  learned  by  the  coal  men  and 
a  vastly  different  array  of  figures  entered 
upon  the  trade  records.  Retail  dealers  may 
have  some  difficulty  in  explaining  to  their 
customers  the  need  of  paying  materially 
higher  prices  than  was  contemplated  when 
the  great  bulk  of  advance  orders  was  given 
in  April  or  in  May.  Many  buyers  naturally 
anticipated  such  advances  in  the  price  of 
coal  as  are  customarily  made  during  the 
summer  season  and  many  buyers  knew  of 
the  proposition  to  make  one  midsummer  ad¬ 
vance  in  the  price  of  hard  coal,  but  such 
heavy  increases  in  freight  as  have  been  or¬ 
dered  were  scarcely  anticipated  by  the  gen¬ 
eral  public.  The  amount  is  so  substantial 
that  the  collection  thereof  is  imperative 
with  the  dealer.  It  cannot  be  “absorbed.” 


Patriotism  is,  properly,  the  keynote  of  our 
thoughts  at  such  a  time,  and  we  are  certain 
that  the  Fuel  Administration  has  the  hearty 
support  of  the  coal  trade,  that  all  the  chief 
factors  of  the  industry  desire  to  co-operate 
to  the  greatest  possible  extent.  But  at  the 
same  time  we  believe  there  may  appropri¬ 
ately  be  reserved  to  the  coal  trade  the  right 
to  criticise  any  arrangement  developing  un¬ 
fair  conditions,  and  it  is  not  out  of  place,  we 
believe,  for  operators,  jobbers  and  retailers 
to  draw  the  attention  of  the  proper  officials, 
directly  or  through  trade  organizations,  to 
rulings  that  work  an  injustice  or  tend  so  to 
do.  Many  Government  regulations  origi¬ 
nate  with  bureau  clerks,  whose  action  be¬ 
comes  official  by  being  rubber-stamped  by  a 
higher  authority.  It  can  scarcely  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  such  informal  arrangements  shall 
always  represent  the  final  word  on  the  sub¬ 
jects  under  review.  Surely  it  would  seem 
to  be  in  order  for  occasional  references  to 
our  Constitutional  guarantees  of  life,  liberty 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  the  provision 
against  taking  property  without  due  process 
of  law,  and  other  matters  of  that  sort  which 
come  readily  to  the  mind  of  the  gentlemen 
of  the  legal  profession.  We  feel  certain  that 
no  one  will  accuse  operators,  jobbers  or  re¬ 
tailers  of  an  unpatriotic  attitude  if  they  take 
up  through  the  proper  channels  any  ruling 
which  does  not  seem  to  be  fair  and  just. 
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Trade  Conditions  at  New  York. 

Local  Market  Fails  to  Benefit  by  Cutting  Down  of  Western  Anthracite  Shipments — 
Bituminous  Situation  Less  Stringent,  but  Free  Coal  Is  Still  Hard  to  Buy. 


So  far  as  the  local  trade  can  observe,  New  York 
has  derived  very  little  benefit  as  yet  from  the  cut¬ 
ting  down  of  western  and  southern  anthracite  ship¬ 
ments.  The  tonnage  thereby  made  available  for 
distribution  elsewhere  has  apparently  gone  to  New 
England  and  to  the  eastern  line  trade  generally  for 
the  most  part.  Hard  coal  lumpings  over  the  local 
piers  took  a  brisk  up-turn  about  the  middle  of  this 
month,  it  is  true,  but  this  is  not  necessarily  indi¬ 
cative  of  any  material  increase  in  local  deliveries 
of  domestic  sizes,  since  the  figures  do  not  differen¬ 
tiate  between  prepared  coal  and  steam  sizes  or  be¬ 
tween  tonnage  for  harbor  delivery  and  eastern  ship¬ 
ment.  However,  coming  as  it  did  at  a  time  when 
water  transportation  facilities  to  the  eastward  were 
taxed  practically  to  their  limit,  it  is  probable  that 
some  small  part  of  the  increase  has  been  absorbed 
locally. 

Retailers  are  hoping  that  after  the  first  of  July, 
when  the  abnormal  shipments  to  New  England 
called  for  by  the  Anthracite  Committee’s  program 
for  June  have  been  completed,  the  city  trade  will 
fare  better.  The  soundest  argument  against  ne¬ 
glecting  this  market  in  favor  of  other  sections  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  months,  and  then  trying  to  make 
up  the  deficit  later  in  the  season,  is  that  such  a 
plan  is  bound  to  cause  congestion.  The  piers  can 
handle  only  so  much  coal  in  a  given  time ;  the 
tonnage  which  can  be  transported  from  piers  to 
retail  yards  is  limited  by  the  number  of  available 
barges,  and  the  handling  capacity  of  the  retail  trade 
is  also  a  fixed  quantity  which  cannot  be  suddenly 
expanded  to  care  for  the  heavy  additional  tonnage 
which  such  a  program  of  distribution  would  thrust 
upon  the  city  during  the  fall  and  winter  months. 

The  Manhattan  dealers  are  probably  receiving 
more  coal  in  proportion  to  their  needs  than  those 
in  any  of  the  other  boroughs,  due  to  the  fact  that 
most  of  the  population  growth  in  the  last  two  years 
has  been  in  the  Bronx,  Queens  and  the  outlying 
sections  of  Brooklyn,  to  say  nothing  of  develop¬ 
ments  in  Richmond,  where  the  shipyards  have 
drawn  more  workmen  than  there  are  housing  ac¬ 
commodations  for. 

Owing  to  its  being  used  so  extensively  by  apart¬ 
ment  houses  and  hotels,  No.  1  buckwheat  is  now 
being  treated  practically  as  a  domestic  size  by  the 
local  fuel  administrators,  and  steps  have  been 
taken  to  prevent  its  indiscriminate  delivery  to  man¬ 
ufacturers  as  a  substitute  for  bituminous.  In  a 
general  way,  the  plan  is  to  confine  its  use  to  those 
who  have  been  burning  it  right  along,  and  shippers 
are  required  to  get  permits  before  making  deliver¬ 
ies  to  new  industrial  customers.  The  demand  for 
rice,  and  more  particularly  for  barley  and  culm, 
has  been  stimulated  somewhat  by  the  fact  that  bi¬ 
tuminous  is  in  better  supply.  The  sale  of  the  two 
smallest  sizes  is  contingent  to  some  extent  upon  the 
ability  to  secure  soft  coal  for  mixing,  as  most  con¬ 
sumers  cannot  use  them  “straight.” 

Tidewater  prices  on  all  sizes  of  anthracite,  steam 
and  domestic,  went  up  30  cents  a  ton  on  the  25th 
to  cover  the  freight  rate  increase  effective  on  that 
date.  The  increase  will  be  added  to  the  retail  price, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  and  higher  harbor  rates 
will  mean  a  slight  additional  advance. 

The  Bituminous  Trade. 

Several  weeks  of  heavy  production  in  central 
Pennsylvania  and  other  bituminous  regions  tribu¬ 
tary  to  this  market  have  had  an  effect  on  the  gen¬ 
eral  situation.  Such  relaxation  as  has  occurred  is 
seen  in  a  reduction  in  the  number  and  urgency  of 
inquiries  from  consumers  hard-pressed  for  coal 
rather  than  in  an  increase  in  tonnage  offering  for 
spot  sale.  While  it  is  still  difficult  to  buy  coal,  it 
is  moving  more  freely  on  contracts  and  standing 
orders,  so  that  consumers  as  a  whole  are  gradually 
getting  into  an  easier  position. 

Of  course  it  is  impossible  to  tell  just  how  rapid¬ 
ly  or  how  generally  stocks  are  being  accumulated. 
The  prevailing  impression  in  the  trade  is  that  the 


average  manufacturer,  especially  when  not  on  the 
preference  list,  is  not  getting  very  much  tonnage 
over  and  above  his  immediate  requirements. 
There  are  cases,  probably  a  good  many  in  the  ag¬ 
gregate,  where  consumers  have  succeeded  in  piling 
up  fair-sized  reserve  stocks.  On  the  other  hand, 
instances  are  cited  of  industrial  plants,  some  of 
them  working  on  Government  business,  which  are 
unable  to  get  enough  coal  through  the  regular  chan¬ 
nels  and  have  had  to  call  upon  the  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration  to  help  them  out.  In  like  manner,  while 
many  operators  have  every  ton  of  their  output  sold 
on  contract  or  under  arrangements  which  for  all 
intents  and  purposes  are  contract  obligations, 
others  have  free  coal  to  offer,  especially  when  there 
are  bunker  orders  to  be  had  at  a  premium. 

There  seems  to  be  very  little  basis,  however,  for 
the  supposition  that  a  considerable  tonnage  is  being 
held  on  cars  at  tidewater  waiting  for  bunker  orders. 
Rumors  to  this  effect,  which  seemed  to  be  substan¬ 
tiated  by  an  increased  number  of  cars  in  the  bun¬ 
ker  pools  at  South  Amboy  and  Port  Reading,  led 
to  an  order  being  issued  by  the  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion  that  coal  at  tidewater  must  be  dumped 
promptly.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  while  there 
are  more  cars  at  the  local  loading  ports  than  was 
the  case  a  few  weeks  back,  it  seems  to  be  clear 
that  the  increase  has  been  due  to  heavier  shipments 
to  tidewater  for  general  commercial  purposes,  com¬ 
bined  with  a  shortage  of  water  transportation, 
rather  than  to  speculation.  The  shortage  of  boats 
is  a  very  real  factor  in  the  present  situation,  and 
one  which  cannot  be  overcome  by  orders  from  the 
Fuel  Administration.  Moreover,  the  so-called 
bunker  pools  are  not  set  aside  exclusively  for 
bunker  coal,  but  are  simply  the  pools  to  which  cer¬ 
tain  grades  are  shipped  regardless  of  what  they 
are  to  be  used  for. 

The  Storrow  order,  calling  for  the  shipment  to 
New  England  of  4,500  cars  weekly  from  central 
Pennsylvania  and  900  cars  from  Maryland  and 
northern  West  Virginia,  is  naturally  taking  consid¬ 
erable  tonnage  away  from  local  jobbers.  It  is  gen¬ 
erally  believed,  however,  that  the  New  England 
gateways  will  soon  become  congested  and  compel  a 
modification  of  the  order,  one  feature  of  which  is 
that  all  operators  and  jobbers  must  ship  100  per 
cent  on  their  New  England  orders  and  contracts 
after  taking  care  of  certain  preference  list  custom¬ 
ers  in  other  territory. 

.  Tidewater  bituminous  freights  advanced  50  cents 
last  Tuesday,  making  the  Clearfield  rate  $2.15  to 
the  New  York  harbor  lower  ports,  with  the  old 
differentials  maintained  with  respect  to  the  other 
rate  groups. 

Coal  Busines  of  New  York  Harbor. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  number  of 
cars  of  anthracite  and  bituminous  handled  over 
all  the  railroad  coal  piers  in  New  York  harbor 
for  several  weeks  past,  as  reported  by  the  Regional 
Director  General  of  Railroads : 


Week  of 

Anthracite. 

Bituminous. 

April  18-24  . 

.  7,898 

6,014 

April  25-May  1 . 

.  6,968 

6,065 

May  2-8  . 

.  7,246 

6,304 

May  9-15  . 

.  6,929 

6,353 

May  16-22  . 

.  6,213 

6,670 

May  23-29  . 

.  6.556 

6,138 

May  30-June  5 . 

. 6,393 

6,950 

June  6-12  . 

.  6,705 

6,357 

June  13-19  . 

.  7,219 

6,961 

June  20-26  . 

.  7,470 

7,333 

“Best  Wishes.” 

“You  have  my  best  wishes  for  the  success  of 
your  new  journal.  I  congratulate  you  upon  its  good 
appearance,  the  promptness  with  which  you  issued 
it  and  the  completeness  of  its  information.” — L.  S. 
Evans,  President,  Eastern  Coal  &  Export  Co.,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va. 


West  Virginia  Situation. 

Labor  and  Car  Shortages  Prevent  Maximum 
Production. 

On  the  whole  last  week  and  the  week  previous 
were  satisfactory  to  a  certain  extent,  at  least,  in 
the  production  of  coal,  but  the  State  has  by  no 
means  attained  the  maximum  output  due  chiefly  to 
lack  of  cars  and  to  labor  shortage.  The  absence 
of  cars  was  most  marked  in  the  Kanawha  district, 
but  notwithstanding  that  fact  the  output  from  the 
mines  in  this  district  was  larger  than  during  the 
previous  week.  Operators  have  been  facing  rather 
discouraging  conditions  of  late  in  the  face  of  a  sin¬ 
cere  desire  to  increase  production,  and  have  had  to 
contend  with  first  one  thing  and  then  another.  They 
counted  on  getting  out  a  good  deal  of  coal  last 
week  and  were  in  a  better  position  to  do  so  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  car  supply  was  somewhat  more 
plentiful,  but  at  the  very  outset,  with  ample  cars 
available,  electric  power  failed  them  and  mines  of 
the  larger  capacity  had,  as  a  result,  to  shut  down 
for  the  day. 

There  would  probably  have  been  a  decided  slump 
in  the  production  of  the  Kanawha  district  had  it 
ont  been  that  a  very  large  volume  of  coal  was 
moved  out  by  the  Kanawha  River  route.  The 
amount  of  coal  produced  will  depend  to  a  very 
large  extent  upon  the  cars  available,  and  since  cars 
are  not  available  the  output  has  been  very  much 
restricted. 

While  for  a  time  last  week  it  was  believed  the 
supply  of  cars  for  mines  on  the  Kanawha  &  Mich¬ 
igan  R.  R.  would  prove  adequate  for  the  needs  of 
the  mines  on  that  road,  cars  were  furnished  in  spots, 
but  the  supply  was  not  maintained  during  the  entire 
week. 

Government  May  Control  Local  Roads. 

Indications  are  not  lacking  .that  the  Kanawha  & 
Michigan  and  the  Coal  &  Coke,  largely  coal  carrying 
roads,  will  be  operated  under  Federal  control  be¬ 
fore  long,  an  inspection  of  the  Coal  &  Coke  road 
last  week  by  the  regional  director  of  the  Alleghany 
District — C.  H.  Markham — lending  color  to  that 
belief.  If  such  should  prove  to  be  the  case,  coal 
men  believe  it  would  tend  to  bring  under  one  con¬ 
trol  roads  at  whose  interchange  point  here  there 
has  been  some  congestion  which  has  to  some  extent 
affected  car  supply  for  mines. 

The  chief  complaint  from  the  operators  in  the 
New  River  field  is  that  while  cars  are  plentiful  one 
day  they  may  be  very  scarce  the  next,  and  that 
consequently  it  is  difficult  to  keep  miners  at  work 
regularly,  although  on  the  whole,  transportation  fa¬ 
cilities  afforded  have  been  much  better  than  was  the 
the  case  a  month  ago.  However,  the  district  is 
keeping  up  its  output,  but  has  not  been  able  to  do 
much  toward  overcoming  the  shortage  of  the  first 
part  of  the  year. 

Coal  companies  having  their  own  individual  power 
plants  have  fared  better  than  those  dependent  upon 
a  supply  from  the  Virginian  Power  Co.  It  is  prob¬ 
able  that  less  attention  has  been  devoted  to  the  man 
power  problem  in  the  New  River  district  than  in 
any  other  district,  owing  to  the  fact  that  miners 
available  have  been  able  to  load  all  cars  furnished 
but  if  later  more  cars  are  in  evidence  it  will,  in  the 
opinion  of  some  of  the  operators,  be  necessary  to 
take  steps  to  overcome  a  labor  shortage  which  will 
make  itself  felt. 

Cars  were  plentiful  in  the  Fairmont  district  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  week,  and  as  a  result  pro¬ 
duction  was  kept  up  to  the  mark  which  has  been 
maintained  for  the  last  three  or  four  weeks.  The 
opinion  has  been  expressed,  however,  by  Fairmont 
district  operators,  as  well  as  by  other  operators,  that 
more  cars  would  be  available  for  coal  loading  if  open 
top  cars  were  kept  on  coal  carrying  roads  and  as¬ 
signed  solely  to  the  coal  trade. 

The  total  net  tonnage  produced  in  the  Pocahontas 
and  Tug  River  districts  during  the  week  ending 
June  22,  was  463,505  tons,  a  decrease  of  2,745,  as 
compared  with  the  week  ending  June  15,  although  the 
number  of  hours  worked  showed  an  increase  over 
the  previous  week. 
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Central  Pennsylvania 

Situation. 


Operators  Regard  New  England  Order  as  a 
Menace  to  Car  Supply. 

Johnstown,  June  27. — During  the  latter  part  of 
the  past  week  there  was  a  decided  falling  off  in  the 
supply  of  cars  in  this  district,  presumably  occasioned 
by  the  slow  movement  of  coal  at  the  tidewater  ports 
which  in  some  directions  was  attributed  to  a  desire 
on  the  part  of  many  to  hold  up  the  Nos.  9  and  10 
pool  coal  for  foreign  bunker  business.  If  that  was 
the  reason  it  will  undoubtedly  be  quickly  remedied 
by  the  recent  rulings  requiring  the  prompt  dumping 
of  coal  at  the  tidewater  piers,  or  by  the  placing  of 
embargoes. 

Assuming  that  this  fault  has  been  taken  care  of, 
we  have  in  its  stead  a  new  order  which  if  continued 
cannot  but  have  a  bad  effect  upon  the  car  situation. 
This  recent  order  from  Washington  calling  for  4,500 
cars  of  coal  per  week  from  this  territory  for  New 
England,  all-rail,  means  congestion  and  slowing  up 
in  the  movement,  both  loaded  and  empty,  of  the  coal 
equipment.  The  inadequacy  of  the  gateways  to  New 
England  is  notorious,  and  the  records  show  fre¬ 
quent  congestions  and  consequent  embargoes  under 
conditions  approximately  normal,  so  that  the  con¬ 
signing  of  a  large  additional  tonnage  under  our 
present  abnormal  conditions  can  have  but  one  result, 
which  is  bound  to  be  reflected  in  other  directions  be¬ 
cause  of  the  holding  out  of  service  of  badly  needed 
coal  cars. 

New  England,  with  its  important  manufacturing, 
should  be  provided  for  to  the  extent  of  requirements, 
or  to  the  extent  to  which  the  rail  lines  serving  them 
are  prepared  to  handle  the  cars  in  and  out  with 
reasonable  or  ordinary  dispatch.  Any  other  method 
simply  means  the  slowing  up  of  coal  production  at 
the  expense  of  other  districts  just  as  important,  with 
coal  delayed  en  route  that  ultimately  will  reach  the 
New  England  consumers. 

It  is  understood  that  those  familiar  with  the  New 
England  situation  opposed  the  order  in  question,  but 
were  overruled.  It  is  hoped  nothing  will  be  per¬ 
mitted  that  will  curtail  car  supply,  but  on  the  con¬ 
trary  that  everything  possible  will  be  done  to  increase 
it,  as  the  miners  are  responding  to  the  appeals  being 
made  to  them  by  the  returned  soldiers,  and  nothing 
is  better  calculated  to  undo  this  good  work  than  a 
dwindling  of  the  car  supply — and  this  is  sure  to  re¬ 
sult  if  tidewater  or  New  England  or  any  other  dis¬ 
trict  is  to  be  allowed  to  have  on  wheels  more  coal 
than  can  be  promptly  handled. 


Detroit  Market  Review. 


Trade  Fears  Light  Receipts  Foreshadow 
Serious  Trouble  Later  On. 


Inadequacy  of  supply  continues  a  prominent  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  bituminous  situation  in  the  Detroit  mar¬ 
ket.  While  the  transportation  situation  at  this  sea¬ 
son  of  the  year  probably  is  as  favorable  for  move¬ 
ment  of  rail  shipments  as  it  is  likely  to  be,  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  bituminous,  as  well  as  of  anthracite,  received 
here  is  not  maintaining  as  favorable  an  average  as 
during  the  earlier  months  of  the  year.  To  provide 
for  the  city’s  normal  requirements  the  daily  receipts 
should  range  around  700  cars.  During  much  of  the 
time  in  June  the  daily  receipts  were  little  more  than 
one-half  that  amount.  Jobbers  explain  that  even 
though  it  may  not  be  apparent  now,  a  deficiency  is 
being  created  which  cannot  but  exert  an  unfavorable 
influence  later  on. 


With  the  present  light  volume  of  receipts,  jo 
fear  Detroit  will  experience  a  coal  shortage 
winter  of  very  troublesome  proportions.  The 
that  the  season  is  now  at  hand  when  large  den 
wdll  be  made  on  the  railroads  for  cars  and  it 
power  for  movement  of  crops,  in  addition  t. 
extraordinary  requirements  of  the  Governme 
handling  troops  and  munitions,  is  not  an  encour 
feature,  of  the  outlook.  Jobbers  say,  also,  tha 
market’s  supply  is  curtailed  to  the  extent  of 
ably  2,000,000  tons  by  the  recent  order  div< 


product  of  the  Kanawha  and  Coal  Creek  districts  of 
West  Virginia  to  eastern  consumers. 

Manufacturing  plants  and  other  large  consumers 
of  steam  coal  are  in  the  market  actively,  and  in  some 
cases  have  succeeded  in  putting  aside  stock  to  safe¬ 
guard  future  operations.  In  their  buying,  however, 
these  consumers  have  found  their  choice  of  stock 
was  more  or  less  limited  to  run-of-mine  coal. 
Other  sizes,  including  slack,  are  coming  into  the 
market,  but  in  much  less  quantity  than  run-of-mine, 
while  domestic  bituminous  is  reported  to  be  far  from 
plentiful— this,  too,  regardless  of  the  circumstances 
that  household  users,  many  of  whom  must  place  their 
chief  reliance  on  bituminous  this  winter,  are  still 
dilatory  about  stocking  up. 

Domestic  consumers  are  holding  back  in  the  hope 
that  they  will  be  able  later  to  obtain  at  least  a  par¬ 
tial  winter  supply  of  anthracite.  So  far  the  situation 
is  not  one  from  which  they  can  derive  much  comfort, 
as  the  daily  receipts  of  anthracite  in  June  probably 
were  actually  below  the  average  for  April  or  May. 
As  smokeless  coal  is  no  longer  obtainable  in  Detroit 
and  there  is  practically  no  coke,  the  demand  for 
anthracite  will  be  increased  by  needs  of  consumers 
who  previously  have  bought  one  or  the  other  of  the 
substitutes.  J.  R.  E. 


Situation  at  Norfolk. 

The  dumpings  for  the  past  week  at  the  Hampton 
Roads  piers  have  been  in  keeping  with  the  previous 
two  weeks.  Boats  are  not  coming  in  now  as  fast  as 
they  could  be  loaded,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  as  much 
will  be  dumped  as  was  hoped  for  and  expected  this 
month.  There  has  been  a  marked  improvement  in 
shipments  to  tidewater  from  the  New  River  field, 
due  to  a  better  car  supply.  The  Virginian  has  more 
coal  available  for  dumping  than  for  the  past  several 
weeks;  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  New  River  coal 
is  allowed  to  go  to  the  lakes  to  some  extent. 

Export  and  bunker  business  is  folding  up  very 
well,  although  not  quite  as  large  as  it  was  three 
months  ago.  The  Hampton  Roads  Bunkering  Asso¬ 
ciation,  which  bunkers  boats  in  the  stream  at  New¬ 
port  News,  is  averaging  about  30,000  tons  per  month 
and  could  do  more  with  extra  bunkering  machines. 
Two  additional  machines  have  been  ordered,  which 
will  bring  the  total  to  five,  and  with  that  number  it  is 
hoped  to  increase  the  loadings  to  60,000  tons  per 
month. 

The  local  situation  has  improved  to  some  extent, 
although  there  is  still  quite  a  demand  for  coal.  A 
few  dealers  advise  they  have  some  coal  that  they  can 
offer  for  export  but  in  small  quantities.  Quite  a 
quantity  of  prepared  New  River  and  Pocahontas  is 
coming  to  tidewater.  Some  of  this  coal  is  being  sold 
locally,  although  the  bulk  is  being  shipped  to  New 
England.  Pocahontas  nut  is  practically  the  only 
furnace  coal  available  at  this  time,  and  all  dealers  are 
endeavoring  to  get  as  large  a  supply  of  that  on  hand 
as  possible,  buying  from  any  producer  who  will  sell 
them. 


May  Cut  Prices  on  Fuel  Coal. 

Washington,  June  27 « — To  clear  away  any  mis¬ 
understanding  that  may'  have  been  caused  by  the  use 
of  the  words  ‘‘Government  prices”  in  connection  with 
coal  supplied  the  railroads,  and  explaining  that  any 
shipper  may  sell  coal  for  less  than  the  Government 
price,  Dr.  Garfield  has  issued  the  following  state¬ 
ment  : 

“It  is  represented  to  me  that  a  misapprehension 
has  arisen  in  certain  quarters  as  to  the  meaning  of 
the  words  ‘Government  price’  used  in  the  press 
notice  issued  by  the  Fuel  Administration  and  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Director  General  of  Railroads  on 
May  24.  The  Government  prices  for  coal  are  maxi¬ 
mum  prices,  and  it  follows,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
that  any  consumer,  including  the  railroads,  may 
purchase  for  less  than  the  Government  price,  pro¬ 
vided  it  is  mutually'  agreeable.  The  preferential 
car  supply  has  been  discontinued  and  will  not  be  a 
consideration  of  the  contract  or  understanding.” 


On  account  of  the  approaching  holiday,  next 
week’s  Journal  may  be  somewhat  delayed. 


Situation  in  Columbus 

Indications  Point  to  Strong  Demand  for 

Balance  of  Year. 

The  Ohio  coal  trade  is  rather  active  in  every 
department.  This  applies  equally  to  domestic, 
steam  and  lake  tonnage,  all  of  which  is  in  good 
demand.  In  fact,  many  operators  are  trying  to 
speed  up  production  in  order  to  make  up  the  defi¬ 
ciency  which  occurred  earlier  in  the  year.  Even 

with  the  speeding  up  campaign  there  is  not  as 

large  a  production  as  might  be  wished,  as  both 

labor  and  car  shortage  are  curtailing  the  output. 
The  tone  of  the  market  is  fairly  good,  and  indica¬ 
tions  point  to  a  strong  demand  for  the  rest  of  the 
year. 

Domestic  demand  continues  firm  in  every  respect. 
Buying  on  the  part  of  retailers  is  active  as  the  con¬ 
sumers  are  now  placing  orders  for  the  coming 

winter.  Dealers’  stocks  are  light  as  they  have  been 
delivering  a  large  tonnage.  Pocahontas  is  quite 
scarce,  and  practically  none  is  arriving  in  central 
Ohio.  There  is  a  small  supply  of  West  Virginia 
splints  and  New  River,  however,  which  is  selling 
rapidly.  The  larger  part  of  the  tonnage  bought  at 
this  time  for  domestic  consumption  comes  from  the 
mines  of  the  Hocking  Valley,  Pomeroy  and  Crooks- 
ville  fields.  Retail  prices  are  firm  at  Government 
figures  with  the  exception  of  Jackson  which  sells 
below  the  prices  fixed  by  the  Fuel  Administration. 
Hocking  lump  and  egg  from  the  thick-vein  fields 
sell  at  $5.60,  and  mine-run  at  $5.35.  Thin-vein 
Hocking  lump  and  egg  is  quoted  at  $5.95,  and  mine- 
run  at  $5.70.  Pomeroy  lump  and  egg  sells  at  $6, 
and  mine-run  at  $5.75.  West  Virginia  splints  sell 
at  $6.15  to  $6  35  for  lump,  and  $5.90  to  $6.10  for 
mine-run.  New  River  lump  is  quoted  at  $6.55. 
Anthracite  is  selling  at  $11.50.  Domestic  coke  is 
quoted  at  $12.15. 

Steam  Grades  Active. 

A  strong  demand  for  all  steam  grades  still  pre¬ 
vails.  One  of  the  tendencies  of  the  times  is  for  the 
larger  users,  especially  to  get  some  stocks  ahead  to 
guard  against  an  emergency.  Some  of  the  larger 
consumers  have  secured  a  surplus  stock  to  last  for 
a  month.  The  smaller  users  are  also  in  the  market 
for  surplus  stocks,  but  their  efforts  are  attended 
with  difficulties.  The  consumption  on  the  part  of 
railroads  continues  strong,  and  some  mining  dis¬ 
tricts  are  called  upon  to  supply  one-third  of  their 
output  for  railroad  purposes. 

Lake  trade  is  holding  up  fairly  well  under  the 
circumstances.  Government  supervision  is  having 
its  effect,  and  a  fairly  good  tonnage  is  being  moved 
to  the  Northwest.  In  fact,  many  of  the  operators 
in  both  the  Hocking  Valley  and  Pomeroy  Bend 
fields  are  sending  90  per  cent  of  their  tonnage  for 
lake  shipment.  Vessel  movement  has  been  active, 
and  fewer  boats  are  now  going  to  the  upper  lake 
ports  light.  The  H.  V.  docks  at  Toledo  loaded 
144,000  tons  during  the  week  ending  June  22  as 
compared  with  160,000  tons  the  previous  week.  The 
total  loaded  since  the  opening  of  the  season  is 
1,036,927  tons.  The  T.  &  O.  C.  docks  handled 
71,000  tons  during  the  same  week  as  compared  with 
79,000  tons  the  previous  week,  making  a  total  for 
the  season  of  555,000  tons. 

Production  is  net  as  good  as  was  expected,  but 
some  improvement  is  reported  from  certain  por¬ 
tions  of  the  Hocking  Valley.  The  car  supply  on 

the  Hocking  has  been  fairly  good,  and  some  im¬ 
provement  is  noted  on  the  T.  &  O.  C.  Eastern 

Ohio  is  still  hampered  by  lack  of  cars,  especially 

on  the  Pennsylvania  and  B.  &  O.  Taking  it  all  in 
all  the  output  in  Pittsburgh  No.  8  has  been  about 
65  per  cent,  and  in  the  Hocking  Valley  and  Pom¬ 
eroy  Bend  about  85  per  cent. 


Our  friend  Joggins  asks  what  has  become  of  the 
farmer  with  the  big  bank  roll  who  used  to  come 
into  town,  stop  at  a  second-rate  hotel  near  the 
station  or  ferry  and  fall  victim  to  the  confidence 
man?  Farmers  have  more  money  than  they  used 
to  have,  but  this  type  of  rural  citizen  does  not  fig¬ 
ure  in  the  news  as  once  he  did. 
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The  Buffalo  Market. 


Bituminous  Users  Showing  More  Eagerness  to 
Stock  Up  Early. 

The  bituminous  situation  does  not  change  much, 
further  than  that  consumers  are  showing  a  little 
more  disposition  to  stock  up.  This  is  a  very  whole¬ 
some  move  and  is  likely  to  increase  as  the  season 
advances,  for  all  reports  and  predictions  agree  that 
nothing  but  an  extremely  light  Winter  can  prevent  a 
shortage  even  worse  than  that  of  last  winter.  This 
will  not  be  the  result  of  smaller  production,  but 
larger  consumption,  which  would  be  satisfactory  if 
the  extra  demand  could  be  met. 

Buyers,  and  especially  jobbers,  are  turning  their 
attention  more  than  ever  before  to  the  wagon  mines 
in  the  bituminous  fields  and  a  general  effort  is  being 
made  to  give  them  a  chance  to  hold  their  men  and 
market  their  output  easily.  Any  effort  to  discredit 
or  cripple  this  class  of  production  is  discouraged  by 
many  in  the  local  trade.  There  are,  of  course,  mines 
in  this  class  that  turn  out  a  low  grade  of  coal,  but 
there  are  good  ones  enough  to  make  up  for  that. 

The  distribution  of  bituminous  is  rather  more 
even  than  it  was.  The  Canadian  surplus  bids  fair  to 
run  down  and  there  are  larger  shipments  to  the  New 
England  territory,  which  is  always  short,  on  account 
of  its  distance  from  the  mines  and  the  lack  of 
transportation  facilities.  New  York  State,  being  be¬ 
tween  the  two  extremes,  is  faring  pretty  well  and 
will  get  coal  enough  if  it  is  to  be  had.  Buffalo  does 
not  complain. 

The  diversion  of  bituminous  coal  to  the  lakes  goes 
on,  but  it  has  not  cut  down  the  amount  coming  this 
way  very  noticeably,  though  it  has  reduced  the  car 
supply.  The  jobbers  are  getting  a  little  business, 
but  they  do  not  report  much  improvement  in  the 
outlook.  The  effort  to  get  a  more  direct  connection 
with  the  mines  goes  on,  but  many  of  them  have 
small  chance  of  that.  Mining  property,  whether  de¬ 
veloped  or  not,  is  held  high  and  there  is  besides  so 
much  on  the  market  that  could  not  be  operated  at  a 
profit  that  buyers  have  to  be  cautious. 

In  the  anthracite  trade  the  complaint  of  light 
receipts  by  the  local  dealers  continues.  The  amount 
is  claimed  to  be  about  up  to  normal,  but  with  every¬ 
body  eager  to  lay  in  a  full  Winter’s  supply,  it  is  out 
of  the  question  to  satisfy  the  demand.  Several  times 
the  normal  amount  would  be  taken  if  it  were  to  be 
had.  Shippers  do  not  appear  to  be  disturbed.  They 
are  getting  coal  enough  to  meet  the  ordinary  demand 
and  they  are  distributing  it  where  it  is  most  needed. 
The  actual  strain  on  them  is  great,  but  so  far  they 
have  stood  it  well. 

Anthracite  for  the  lake  trade  has  from  the  opening 
of  the  season  totaled  more  than  100,000  tons  a  week, 
the  amount  running  pretty  evenly.  For  the  past 
week  the  amount  is  107,450  net  tons,  of  which  51,900 
tons  cleared  for  Chicago,  37,100  tons  for  Duluth  and 
Superior,  7,000  tons  for  Fort  William,  7,000  tons  for 
Port  Arthur,  3,000  tons  for  Houghton,  and  1,450 
tons  for  Portage. 

Freight  rates  are  easy  at  48  cents  to  Duluth,  Fort 
William,  Port  Arthur;  60  to  65  cents  to  Chicago, 
and  75  cents  to  Houghton  and  Portage. 


Trade  at  Twin  Cities. 

A  tentative  announcement  has  been  made  in 
Washington  that  hard  coal  prices  at  the  Lake  Su¬ 
perior  docks  are  to  be  based  on  $10.10  for  egg,  $10.35 
for  stove,  $10.45  for  nut  and  $8.80  for  pea.  They 
are  subject  to  the  30-cent  summer  season  discount. 
The  retail  price,  based  on  the  new  freight  rates  and 
the  increased  mine  cost,  with  the  prevailing  $2  retail 
margin,  will  be  around  $13  a  ton  in  the  Twin  Cities. 
The  retail  margins  may  be  revised,  as  they  have  been 
objected  to,  and  have  been  under  consideration  for 
some  time,  which  will  mean  that  much  more  to  be 
added  to  the  cost. 

The  increase  over  last  season’s  prices  will  be  close 
to  $2  a  ton.  There  will  be  more  or  less  complaint 
over  the  figures,  but  they  cannot  be  avoided,  based 
upon  the  dock  figures  as  stated.  One  unfortunate 
effect  will  be  the  probable  delay  which  they  will 
cause  in  placing  orders  for  filling  bins.  The  orders 


received  the  first  week  of  June  were  fair,  and  the 
tonnage  so  far  placed  has  been  a  great  deal  better 
than  common  for  this  time,  but  it  is  not  what  it 
should  be,  in  view  of  conditions.  There  is  sure  to 
be  a  vigorous  complaint  from  the  east  over  the 
movement  of  coal  to  the  Northwest  in  the  fall,  and 
all  that  can  be  shipped  to  this  district  ahead  of  the 
fall,  is  so  much  more  of  a  guarantee  against  a  coal 
shortage  in  the  winter.  It  is  simply  a  commercial 
application  of  “safety  first,”  and  as  such  should  be 
applied  widely. 

The  new  freight  rates  have  become  effective  and 
have  added  sharply  to  the  cost  of  all  grades  of  coal 
—hard  and  soft.  People  have  taken  them  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  course,  so  far,  but  when  the  full  effect  is  real¬ 
ized  in  the  revised  prices,  there  is  very  likely  to  be 
some  vigorous  complaint. 

There  has  been  a  suspension  of  shipping  anthracite 
from  the  docks,  pending  the  announcement  of  prices, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  shipping  will  be  resumed  as 
soon  as  possible,  for  the  coal  should  be  placed  in 
the  interior  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Northwest  is  to  be  alloted 
24,000,000  tons  of  soft  coal  for  the  coming  winter, 
which  will  doubtless  be  expected  to  cover  steel  cor¬ 
poration  needs,  railroads  and  all  domestic  and  steam 
use,  as  well  as  helping  out  on  anthracite  trade,  where 
the  latter  has  been  cut  do\vn.  The  amount  seems  to 
be  sufficient,  but  the  delivery  is  the  real  question. 
There  has  been  a  good  start  made  in  the  soft  coal 
tonnage,  but  it  takes  a  long  time  to  get  up  that  total, 
working  right  along  constantly.  G.  A.  W. 


Phila.  Market  Conditions. 


Improvement  in  Labor  Situation — Anthra¬ 
cite  Spotty. 

While  many  operators  in  central  Pennsylvania  re¬ 
port  the  labor  situation  as  somewhat  improved,  the 
diversion  of  many  cars  to  New  England  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  worry  .them  on  this  point,  just  when  it 
seemed  that  for  some  time  at  least  the  question  of 
car  shortage  had  been  solved. 

Several  central  Pennsylvania  operators  report  that 
this  week  they  were  permitted  to  ship  some  coal 
into  other  territory  than  New  England,  particularly 
New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  This  is 
taken  as  an  indication  that  the  ruling  of  4,500  cars 
a  week  to  New  England  is  to  be  modified.  It  is  felt 
that  if  this  number  of  cars  be  sent  for  some  weeks 
that  it  will  greatly  complicate  the  car  situation,  as 
the  difficulties  presented  in  getting  them  back  will  be 
almost  insurmountable. 

The  trade  is  greatly  interested  in  the  new  rulings 
which,  it  is  expected,  will  be  soon  promulgated  in 
regard  to  priority  lists.  It  is  understood  that  the 
recommendation  for  a  place  on  the  list  of  essential 
industries  is  to  be  made  by  the  Local  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
trator,  and  as  he  is  better  acquainted  with  the  facts 
of  the  case,  it  is  believed  that  his  decision  is  likely 
to  be  accepted  by  the  Fuel  Administrator  at  Altoona. 
It  is  also  understood  that  pending  final  decision,  in¬ 
dustries  will  get  supplies  sufficient  to  keep  them 
going. 

More  Cars  in  Cambria  County. 

Particularly  in  Cambria  County  have  labor  condi¬ 
tions  improved.  One  big'  firm  operating  in  that 
county  said  that  they  were  about  75  per  cent,  of  all 
that  could  be  desired,  a  big  percentage  of  improve¬ 
ment  over  conditions  existing  only  a  short  time  ago. 
The  betterment  is  attributed  to  more  cars,  which 
are  giving  the  men  a  chance  to  work  continuously, 
and  keeps  them  satisfied.  Effective  labor  and  plenty 
of  cars  are  bound  up  together,  at  least  such  is  the 
opinion  of  operators  in  this  county,  and  if  cars  are 
steadily  available,  the  labor  situation  at  once  im¬ 
proves.  No  cars,  and  the  labor  supply  is  shortly 
depleted,  men  anxious  to  work  moving  away  to  new 
fields. 

In  this  connection  the  work  of  the  Efficiency  Mis¬ 
sion,  sent  up  State  last  week,  is  proving  very  ef¬ 
fective.  Meetings  are  being  held,  in  all  the  impor¬ 
tant  mining  towns  of  central  Pennsylvania,  urging 
the  men  to  do  their  best  for  their  country  in  this 
crisis,  and  showing  just  what  an  important  factor 
they  are  in  the  winning  of  the  war. 

The  local  anthracite  situation  is  spotty.  In  some 
sections  of  Philadelphia  the  supply  is  very  short, 


many  household  consumers  who  have  put  in  their 
order  in  April  not  having  received  a  ton  as  yet. 
This  is  particularly  stated  to  be  the  case  at  Ard¬ 
more  and  along  the  main  line.  West  Philadelphia, 
on  the  contrary,  seems  to  be  quite  fully  supplied 
with  coal.  Many  orders  given  in  that  section  are 
delivered  as  soon  as  approved,  and  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  a  large  portion  of  West  Philadelphia’s  supply 
is  already  in  the  cellars. 

In  this  connection  there  is  a  good  deal  of  com¬ 
plaint  in  the  daily  press  about  large  dealers  obtain¬ 
ing  greater  supplies  in  proportion  than  their  smaller 
competitors,  but  on  investigation  there  seems  to  be 
nothing  to  this  at  all.  The  distribution  seems  to  be 
impartial  all  the  way  through,  as  regards  classes  of 
dealers,  but  there  is  certainly  some  difference  in  the 
situation  in  different  parts  of  Philadelphia.  It  must 
be  remembered,  however,  that  the  “Quaker  City” 
had  a  bitter  experience  during  last  year’s  unusually 
severe  cold  weather  of  what  it  means  to  be  caught 
without  adequate  coal,  and  there  is  probably  no  city 
in  the  country  which  has  put  in  its  orders  so  early 
as  Philadelphia. 


Market  at  Pittsburgh. 


Shipments  Improve  and  Operators  See  Light 
Ahead — Plan  to  Finance  Wagon  Mines. 

Pittsburgh,  June  27— Better  tonnage,  better 
working  conditions  insofar  as  the  labor  end  goes, 
and  better  shipments  epitomize  the  market  situation 
in  the  Pittsburgh  district  at  this  date.  In  conseqence 
coal  men,  as  a  whole,  see  more  light  than  at  any 
time  for  the  past  several  months. 

Another  move  in  the  trade  that  makes  for  better 
feeling  in  the  district  is  the  modification  of  the  order 
relative  to  lake  shipments  from  the  district.  Effec¬ 
tive  July  1,  according  to  an  order  just  issued  from 
Washington,  a  part  of  the  West  Virginia  coal  fields 
must  divert  its  tonnage  from  tide  to  lake,  and  it  is 
expected  that  this  will  aid  the  Pittsburgh  district  to 
the  extent  of  about  6,000,000  tons  ere  the  lake  ship¬ 
ping  season  closes.  With  the  lake  season  curtailed 
two  weeks,  and  the  mines  of  the  district  required  to 
send  approximately  the  same  amount  of  coal  as  be¬ 
fore  the  cut  in  .  time,  viz. :  7,500,000  tons,  it  was  a 
question  with  the  shipping  firms  how  it  was  to  be 
done.  Now  there  is  no  question  and  they  are  breath¬ 
ing  much  easier. 

District  Fuel  Distributor  R.  W.  Gardner  sent  to 
the  shippers,  early  this  week,  a  circular  letter  advis¬ 
ing  them  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  them  to  send 
all  the  coal  not  required  for  essential  production  of 
munitions  and  war  supplies,  to  the  lakes  to  help 
bring  the  total  tonnage  up  to  the  amount  required. 
While  this  circular  has-not  been  rescinded  or  abro¬ 
gated,  shippers  breathe  more  freely  because  they 
know  that  the  West  Virginia  shipments  will  help  at 
a  critical  moment  and  eventually  may  make  the 
situation  such  that  Pittsburgh  mines  may  have  some 
coal  to  divert  to  rail  shipments  later. 

There  is  a  decided  tendency  among  the  miners  to 
keep  more  steadily  at  work.  Whether  this  is  due  to 
the  “work  or  fight”  order  is  not  known.  It  is  pretty 
generally  conceded,  however,  that  the  order  has  had 
some  effect  on  the  men. 

Car  supply  continues  to  improve.  This  is  shown 
clearly  by  the  increased  tonnage  that  is  going  over 
the  railroads  of  the  district.  Of  course  it  still  is 
below  normal,  but  not  so  far  below  as  has  been  the 
case  recently.  Each  day  seems  to  witness  some  im¬ 
provement.  Another  phase  of  the  transportation 
problem  is  the  increased  amount  of  coal  that  is 
being  sent  to  the  large  consuming  interests  via  the 
rivers.  An  increased  number  of  steamers  are  at 
work  on  the  rivers,  handling  barges  and  coal  boats. 
These  craft  also  are  in  better  supply,  with  the  result 
that  river  shipments  are  being  augmented  right 
along. 

Local  coal  consumers  continue  to  be  urged  to 
purchase  their  coal  now,  so  as  to  avoid  a  famine 
later  in  the  year.  That  they  have  not  taken  full 
cognizance  of  the  situation  seems  certain,  for  the 
owners  of  wagon  mines,  from  which  most  of  the 
domestic  fuel  supply  comes,  are  not  meeting  with 
the  demand  for  tonnage  that  should  come  in  response 
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Trade  Conditions  at  Boston. 

Anxiety  Over  Apparent  Lack  of  Action  in  Carrying  Out  Fuel  Administration’s  Directions  to 
Ship  100  Per  Cent  on  Bituminous  Orders — Anthracite  Deliveries  Only  Slightly  Increased. 


to  the  Government  urging.  These  wagon  mine 
owners  have  been  urged,  from  the  same  source,  to 
mine  coal  and  store  it  against  the  coming  of  the  cold 
weather.  They  seem  perfectly  willing  to  do  so,  but 
are  up  against  a  money  proposition.  But  few  of 
them  can  finance  such  a  proposition.  They  do  not 
have  the  money  to  pay  the  operating  expenses  of  the 
mine  for  a  period  of  months,  without  return  and 
then  get  all  their  return  at  one  time.  The  situation 
really  is  serious  in  that  respect. 

To  overcome  it,  or  at  least  to  make  an  effort  to 
devise  some  plan  to  overcome  it,  is  the  object  of  a 
meeting  of  the  wagon  mine  owners  with  Federal 
Fuel  Administration  officials,  scheduled  for  today 
in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building.  It  is  re¬ 
ported  that  approximately  $500,000  will  be  available 
for  the  purpose,  although  nothing  official  has  been 
announced.  If  this  be  true,  it  will  relieve  the  dif¬ 
ficulty.  Also  it  will  result  in  these  mines  practically 
forming  a  combine,  under  Government  supervision, 
a  thing  that  would  have  been  frowned  on  most 
severely  previous  to  our  entry  into  the  war. 

Free  coal  continues  to  be  a  rarity,  and  when  some 
does  make  its  appearance  on  the  market  it  is  snapped 
up  very  quickly.  As  one  salesman  put  it :  “Once  in 
a  while  we  manage  to  ‘jimmy’  a  car  out  of  the  deal 
and  when  we  do  we  celebrate.”  E.  K.  R. 


W  ill  W  ork  on  the  Fourth. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Connells- 
ville  region,  the  mines  and  coke  ovens  will  be  in 
operation  on  the  Fourth  of  July.  A  few  days  ago 
Dr.  Garfield  sent  the  following  message  to  the 
operators  and  their  employees  through  C.  E.  Len- 
liart,  the  Fuel  Administration’s  coke  representative 
in  that  region : 

“The  war  program  is  dependent  upon  steel  for 
ships  and  munitions.  Production  of  steel  is  limited 
by  coke.  The  patriotism  of  all  engaged  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  coking  coal  and  coke  would  be  better 
expressed  by  maintaining  production  on  July  Fourth 
than  by  a  holiday  celebration.  Is  it  not  possible  to 
back  up  the  work  of  the  boys  in  the  trenches  with 
full  production  of  coking  coal  and  coke  on  Inde¬ 
pendence  Day?” 

Mr.  Lenhart  passed  the  word  on,  with  the  result 
that  all  the  operators  gladly  consented  to  keep 
their  plants  in  operation  on  Independence  Day,  and 
confidence  is  felt  that  the  great  majority  of  the  work¬ 
men  will  patriotically  respond  to  Dr.  Garfield’s  ap¬ 
peal  and  turn  out  practically  a  full  day’s  output. 


Exempt  the  Miners! 

The  Employment  Service  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  has  launched  a  campaign  to  obtain  300,000 
to  400,000  laborers  for  the  war  industries,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  many  thousands  of  skilled  mechanics.  Press 
announcements  in  connection  with  this  plan  em¬ 
phasize  the  need  for  more  mine  workers  and  as¬ 
sert  that  men  must  be  obtained  from  other  indus¬ 
tries  and  sent  to  the  coal  mines  in  large  numbers 
if  production  is  to  be  maintained. 

That,  however,  is  much  easier  said  than  done. 
Coal  mining  is  a  vocation  which  few  men  will  fol¬ 
low  except  those  who  began  young  and  have  spent 
most  of  their  lives  underground.  The  man  who  has 
always  worked  in  a  factory  or  at  other  outside 
employments  cannot,  as  a  rule,  be  tempted  into  tak¬ 
ing  up  mining.  Besides,  inexperienced  men  are  a 
source  of  danger  to  themselves  and  everybody  else 
in  the  mine.  Large  numbers  of  them  suddenly  put 
at  work  digging  coal  or  doing  other  underground 
work  would  be  more  of  a  nuisance  than  a  help. 

The  surest  way  to  insure  an  adequate  coal  sup¬ 
ply  is  to  exempt  mine  workers  and  keep  the  ex¬ 
perienced  men  on  the  job. 


As  our  supply  of  copies  of  May  25  is  very  low, 
we  shall  be  much  obliged  to  any  of  our  friends  who 
can  spare  same,  if  they  will  return  copies  of  that 
issue  to  us.  We  find  that  a  great  many  coal  people 
aesire  to  have  their  subscriptions  dated  back  to  the 
first  issue ;  hence  this  call  for  the  co-operation  of 
those  who  have  an  extra  copy  that  they  can  spare. 


July  comes  on  apace  and  yet  shipments  to  New 
England,  either  by  rail  or  water,  are  not  being  built 
up  in  a  way  that  give  encouragement  for  fall  and 
winter.  Some  weeks  have  now  elapsed  since  the 
new  bituminous  distribution  program  was  annonnced, 
but  except  for  a  somewhat  increased  rail  movement 
the  results  for  this  territory  are  almost  negligible. 
The  wide  advertising  that  is  given  any  move  in  favor 
of  New  England  is  certain  each  time  to  stir  up  other 
districts,  and  the  past  two  weeks  there  has  been 
enormous  pressure  upon  the  fuel  authorities  to  “do 
something”  for  New  York  and  for  Eastern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

The  “4,500  cars  weekly”  for  New  England  all-rail 
bid  fair  to  be  as  renowned  as  the  “500  cars  daily”  of 
last  January,  and  while  we  hesitate  to  say  the  former 
will  probably  yield  just  about  as  much  extra  tonnage 
as  did  the  latter,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  number  itself 
is  bound  to  be  used  as  if  it  were  literally  true  and 
that  shipments  to  that  extent  are  actually  being 
made. 

It  takes  time,  of  course,  for  any  coal  program 
to  get  into  operation,  and  it  would  not  be  fair  to 
judge  an  order  dated  June  10  by  the  increased 
receipts  at  the  gateways  as  they  stood  on  June  21. 
It  is  quite  likely  that  another  week  will  show  more 
impressive  returns.  The  best  day  was  June  20,  619 
cars  of  commercial  bituminous,  although  the  daily 
average  for  21  days  in  June  was  only  490.  Railroad 
fuel  showed  a  gain  as  compared  with  May,  the  June 
average  showing  110  cars  daily  as  against  98. 

Southern  Receipts  Relatively  Light. 

At  Hampton  Roads  for  the  moment  the  figures 
are  even  less  encouraging.  The  daily  dumping 
capacity  of  the  three  piers  is  60,000  tons,  but  actually 
the  average  for  June,  up  to  and  including  the  21st, 
has  been  but  little  better  than  25,000  tons.  The 
presence  of  German  submarines  has  had  its  effect 
on  coastwise  traffic,  and  only  in  a  relatively  few 
cases  has  there  been  any  accumulation  of  stocks 
whatever. 

The  railroads  are  usually  among  the  first  to  be 
forehanded,  but  so  far  their  efforts  to  stock  are  dis¬ 
couraging.  Practically  every  New  England  road 
the  last  30  days  has  had  to  dip  into  very  limited  re¬ 
serves,  and  in  June  this  is  not  a  favorable  sign.  One 
of  the  larger  roads  will  have  to  begin  confiscating 
unless  fuel  receipts  are  increased  materially  in  a 
week’s  time.  Some  tall  work  will  have  to  be  done 
to  give  the  railroads  a  three  months’  stock  between 
now  and  November  1. 

Mr.  Storrow’s  advisory  committee  of  shippers  be¬ 
gan  on  June  24  to  assign  steamers  for  Baltimore 
loading  to  move  the  1,100  cars  or  so  weekly  that 
are  assumed  to  be  moving  to  Curtis  Bay  and  Port 
Covington  to  replace  the  Fairmont  and  Somerset 
coals  that  have  been  zoned  away  from  New  England 
all-rail.  This  is  one  of  the  few  hopeful  prospects  at 
present,  and  if  this  flow  can  be  maintained  and  the 
supply  of  new  steamers  keeps  up  it  is  possible  we 
shall  have  a  less  difficult  season  than  we  now  fear. 
It  should  be  said,  however,  that  service  via  the  roads 
into  Baltimore  is  rather  a  poor  reed  to  lean  upon. 

In  Central  Pennsylvania  car  supply  is  still  keeping 
pace  with  labor,  for  the  most  part,  but  one  of  the 
conditions  New  England  has  to  contend  with  in 
getting  its  quota  is  the  often-expressed  concern  on 
the  part  of  coal  operators  that  somehow  increased 
shipments  to  New  England  will  inevitably  mean 
congestion  at  the  gateways  and  therefore  an  inter¬ 
ruption  to  car  supply. 

This  seems  a  bit  far-fetched  when  as  a  matter  of 
fact  the  New  England  road  can  handle  a  lot  more 
traffic  than  they  are  now  getting  and  their  own  fuel 
needs  are  so  much  in  arrears.  The  first  grain  move¬ 
ment,  however,  is  only  3  weeks  away  and  we  are 
reminded  the  season  is  advancing  rapidly.  If  only 
the  program  to  ship  100  per  cent,  on  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  orders  “in  hand”  is  followed  out,  even  to  only 
a  moderate  extent,  the  relief  will  be  considerable. 

It  is  gratifying  to  hear  that  producers  of  dirty 


coal  have  actually  been  penalized.  William  B. 
Calkins,  of  the  Fuel  Testing  Company,  Boston,  has 
charge  of  that  activity  in  Central  Pennsylvania  and 
the  trade  is  confident  his  work  will  show  most  ex¬ 
cellent  results. 

Better  Anthracite  Rail  Receipts. 

In  anthracite  there  is  little  news.  The  daily 
average  of  domestic  sizes  all-rail  for  June  1-21  was 
558  cars,  showing  the  result  of  efforts  to  increase 
rail  deliveries  enough  to  offset  the  slowing  up  of 
water  movement.  The  percentage  of  steam  sizes, 
therefore,  shows  a  falling  off  to  about  25  per  cent, 
of  the  total  anthracite  moving.  Shipments  show  a 
marked  advance  over  1917  figures,  but  are  still  far 
short  of  the  basic  year  1916.  This  is  true,  however, 
to  a  greater  extent  by  water  than  by  rail. 

Retail  dealers  are  adhering  closely  to  the  rules 
laid  down  for  distribution.  The  system  seems  to 
be  working  smoothly  thus  far,  but  the  test  will  come 
in  November  and  December,  when  coal  will  seem 
less  plentiful. 


Notes  from  Pittsburgh. 

Pittsburgh  men  have  been  in  the  Tygarts  Valley 
of  W  est  \  irginia  within  the  past  few  weeks  taking 
up  options  on  coal  and  surface,  along  Raccoon  Creek, 
near  Moatsville.  Over  1,000  acres  have  been 
optioned,  and  the  village  properties  themselves  have 
been  taken.  The  options  are  being  taken  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  a  by-product  plant  to  secure 
basic  materials  for  explosives  and  colors.  It  is  re¬ 
ported  that  $4,000,000  will  be  invested  in  the  lands 
and  plant. 

Three  thousand  coal  miners  from  the  vicinity  of 
Kittanning  held  a  mass  meeting  and  patriotic  demon¬ 
stration  in  that  town  during  the  week.  Among  the 
speakers  were  John  P.  White,  former  head  of  the 
mine  workers,  and  Jos.  Pageiani,  an  organizer,  and 
Judge  J.  W.  King  presided.  The  miners  pledged 
their  support  to  the  winning  of  the  war. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  Thompson- 
Connellsville  Coke  Co.,  held  Saturday  last,  President 
J.  P.  Premen  and  Secretary  W.  G.  Rqck  were  in¬ 
structed  to  buy  Liberty  Bonds  with  the  surplus  of 
the  company.  The  courts  have  issued  an  injunction 
restraining  the  directors  from  declaring  dividends, 
and  they  took  this  means  of  using  the  surplus. 
Ralph  M.  Keeney  has  been  appointed  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  plants  of  the  company.  Contracts  have 
been  let  for  the  erection  of  20  new  miners’  houses 
at  Republic. 

One  hundred  brick  manufacturers  held  a  meeting 
in  Pittsburgh  with  Richard  L.  Humphreys,  chief  of 
the  Local  War  Industries  Board,  in  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Saturday  last  and  planned  to  assist  in  the 
conservation  of  coal  and  at  the  same  time  to  increase 
their  output  and  help  win  the  the  war. 

Coal  mine  owners  in  Clearfield  are  advertising  in 
local  papers  for  miners  and  are  offering  $1.60  per 
ton  for  mining.  Scarcity  of  men  is  responsible  for 
the  proposal  to  advance  the  price  from  $1.45,  the 
highest  price  yet  paid. 

The  W.  Harry  Brown  Coal  Co.  has  received  a 
permit  from  the  U.  S.  Government  to  construct  a 
coal  and  coke  tipple  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Monongahela  River  at  Alicia,  1.7  miles  above  Lock 
No.  5. 

During  the  24  hours  ending  at  midnight  Monday 
13,160  tons  of  coal  passed  through  Lock  No.  1, 
Monongahela  River,  and  during  the  same  time  24,600 
tons  went  through  Lock  No.  2. 


Ore  has  been  moving  down  the  Great  Lakes  at 
almost  a  record  rate  this  month.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  movement  will  aggregate  10,000,000  tons 
in  June. 


A  reputation  built  on  front  can  never  come  back 
— after  being  side  wiped  by  time. 
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Market  Conditions  at  Baltimore. 

Dealers  Do  Not  Understand  Extra  Charge  for  Delivery  Outside  Capes — Tonnage  Arriving  in 

Better  Volume — Users  Complain  of  Poor  Coal. 


Conditions  at  Chicago. 


Western  Producers  Getting  Further  Behind 
oil  Their  Orders. 

A  report  to  the  effect  that  anthracite  coal  would 
be  allowed  to  come  West  on  an  80  per  cent  basis, 
beginning  very  soon,  was  given  a  great  deal  of 
prominence  by  the  daily  papers  a  few  days  ago,  and 
caused  a  lot  of  joyful  excitement  among  domestic 
consumers  and  even  some  industrial  concerns,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  interest  created  among  the  retail 
dealers.  However,  the  rumor  has  been  exploded  by 
the  County  Fuel  Administration,  which  informed 
your  correspondent  this  week  that  the  statements 
appearing  in  the  daily  press,  convincing  as  they 
sounded,  were  misleading  and  incorrect;  that  not 
only  will  this  part  of  the  country  do  well  to  get  its 
“two-thirds”  of  normal  shipments  of  hard  coal 
allotted  to  this  territory,  but  besides  it  is  still  the 
case  that  no  consumer  of  coal  can  get  anthracite 
who  did  not  buy  anthracite  in  1916,  and  even  if  he 
did  buy  then  he  may  only  procure  a  proportional 
amount  of  his  regular  purchase. 

Speaking  of  the  “two-thirds”  allotment  for  this 
section,  there  are  many  dealers  here  who  are  to  be 
listed  among  the  pessimists  when  it  comes  to  con¬ 
sidering  this  matter.  They  say  that  the  present  out¬ 
look  does  not  warrant  the  belief  that  even  a  two- 
thirds  slice  of  the  normal  tonnage  will  come 
through.  They  figure  that  40  to  45  per  cent  of 
normal  would  be  a  better  guess  at  the  hard  coal 
that  will  be  sent  here. 

The  bituminous  situation  here  is  not  greatly 
changed  from  that  of  a  week  ago.  If  anything,  the 
car  situation  shows  a  little  betterment,  but  as  this 
is  considered  to  be  only  one  of  the  “up”  periods  of 
the  “up  and  down”  car  supply  situation,  nobody  is 
doing  a  great  deal  of  jubilating  over  the  very  slight 
improvement  noted. 

Everybody  Swamped  with  Business. 

On  every  hand  the  same  information  is  given  that 
“we  simply  can’t  fill  the  orders ;  swamped,  that’s 
all.”  There  is  no  grade  of  Indiana  or  Illinois  that 
is  specially  in  demand,  simply  because  all  grades 
are  being  gobbled  up  with  little  ceremony.  Nut,  egg, 
screenings,  just  any  old  thing  goes  fine,  according  to 
produceis. 

This  pa$t  week  has  seen  an  especially  heavy 
volume  of  business  go  through  the  mill,  owing  to 
the  strenuous  efforts  to  load  up  in  so  far  as  is 
possible,  before  the  new  freight  rates  went  into 
effect.  Then,  too,  as  stated  by  this  correspondent 
in  the  report  of  last  week,  a  great  deal  of  new  war 
business  is  headed  this  way,  and  official  sources 
point  out  that  one  big  thing  that  was  instrumental 
in  bringing  about  this  state  of  affairs  was  the  fact 
that  eastern  lines  were  choked  up  and  could  not  get 
the  coal  to  the  proper  dumping  points  on  anything 
like  a  normal  basis.  However,  with  all  available 
deliveries  being  grabbed  on  sight  out  here,  what 
will  be  procurable  to  take  care  of  those  anticipated 
extra  needs  of  industry  is  not  to  be  figured  out  at 
this  writing.  Of  course,  Government  needs  will  be 
filled  somehow,  and  the  coal  men  will  try  to  speed 
up,  but  the  East  has  no  exclusive  ownership  on 
production  troubles. 

The  draft  continues  to  drain  the  mines  of  help, 
and  added  to  this  difficulty  in  the  way  of  production 
a  leading  Southern  Illinois  operator  states  that  the 
public  service  companies  furnishing  power  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  State  are  not  producing  their 
power  in  normal  quantity  and  the  mines  are  suffer¬ 
ing  in  consequence;  that  it  is  no  uncommon  thing 
for  a  mine  to  have  to  close  a  day  or  two  and  let 
some  other  industry  get  a  full  supply  of  power. 

However,  the  situation  has  its  bright  spots.  The 
car  situation,  heretofore  mentioned,  has  improved  a 
bit  the  past  week,  and  a  report  from  an  authoritative 
source  gives  the  information  that  production  for 
Illinois  during  the  week  ending  June  8  was  80  per 
cent  of  normal.  The  week  before,  however,  it  was 
only  68  per  cent  of  normal  and  the  party  giving  the 
information  stated  that  at  times  it  goes  as  low  as 
40  nowadays. 


All  the  coal  trade  is  talking  freight  rate  increases, 
and  is  figuring  on  the  various  new  twists  to  business 
resulting  therefrom.  In  the  bituminous  world  new 
freight  schedules  began  to  arrive  last  Wednesday. 
The  Pennsylvania  and  Western  Maryland  came 
along  first,  and  the  B.  &  O.  followed  the  next  day. 
The  increase  of  45  cents  per  gross  ton  on  all  ship¬ 
ments  to  Baltimore  was  expected,  and  the  same 
holds  true  of  the  45  cents  increase  on  shipments  for 
delivery  inside  the  Virginia  capes.  But  a  rate  of  50 
cents  set  for  shipments  outside  the  capes  was  rather 
unexpected. 

The  tacking  on  of  this  additional  five  cents  for 
outside  the  capes  coal  is  not  understood  apparently 
by  the  coal  men.  But  how  the  public,  which  must 
absorb  the  increased  cost,  is  to  take  the  new  con¬ 
dition  is  as  yet  problematical.  It  is  more  than  likely 
that  there  will  be  some  individual  cases  of  grum¬ 
bling,  principally  directed  at  the  coal  men  who  sup¬ 
ply  certain  industries,  but  that  the  spirit  of  financial 
co-operation  with  Government  moves  generally  will 
be  well  maintained  in  this  as  in  former  moves  re¬ 
lating  to  the  cost  of  coal. 

In  the  matter  of  supply  this  territory  is  fortunate. 
The  receipts  of  soft  coal  here  the  past  week  were 
liberal.  The  week  previous  there  was  a  dropping  off 
because  of  stoppage  of  diversions  to  any  extent,  but 
at  present  there  is  a  steady  inflow  that  is  caring  for 
all  immediate  needs  and  allowing  a  few  large  firms 
with  foresight  to  stock  up  a  bit  for  the  future. 
There  were  some  new  complaints  of  vigorous  nature 
noted  against  the  quality  of  a  part  of  the  coal  re¬ 
ceived  at  the  tidewater  pool  to  the  account  of  the 
Maryland  Fuel  Administrator.  These  were  directed 
mainly  as  classification  18,  and  some  rejections  were 
noted  in  that  direction.  In  regard  to  direct  line  con¬ 
signments  there  is  not  as  much  complaint  noted. 
Whether  this  is  due  to  a  better  grade  of  coal  run¬ 
ning  direct  than  to  the  tidewater  pool  or  to  the  fact 
that  consumers  on  direct  relation  happened  to  enter 
less  complaint  is  a  question. 

Anthracite  Holds  Center  of  Stage 

Anthracite  is  holding  the  center  of  the  fuel  stage 
here  after  all,  and  the  questions  of  supply  and  of 
price  are  both  cutting  big  figures.  In  relation  to 
price  it  can  be  noted  that  there  is  the  usual  eleventh- 
hour  wait  for  decision  from  the  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion.  With  June  25  set  as  the  date  for  the  operation 
of  the  new  freight  rate  increase,  the  day  before 
arrived  with  but  one  freight  schedule  on  hard  coal, 
that  of  the  B.  &  O.,  in  the  hands  of  the  coal  men. 
The  Pennsylvania  and  Western  Maryland  were 
promised  at  that  time  “at  any  moment.”  The  new 
rates  for  this  territory  are  set  at  $2.60  for  prepared 
sizes  and  $2.10  for  pea  and  buckwheat  coal.  This  is 
an  increase  of  60  cents  a  ton  on  prepared  sizes  and 
50  cents  a  ton  on  pea  and  buckwheat  over  the  old 
freight  rates  of  $2  and  $1.60  respectively. 

Numerous  conferences  have  been  held  here  by  coal 
men  and  the  State  branch  of  the  National  Fuel 
Administration,  and  while  the  official  price-list  for 
the  retail  trade  has  not  been  announced,  the  guess 
that  45  cents  a  ton  will  be  added  to  the  present 
schedule  here  to  become  effective  July  1,  will  not  go 
far  wrong.  In  the  early  spring  a  15-cent  advance  was 
allowed  some  coal  roads,  and  as  the  coal  men  were 
already  carrying  that  on  at  least  part  of  their  de¬ 
liveries  here,  the  idea  was  advanced  to  knock  the  15 
cents  in  general  off  the  60-cent  increase  for  roads  not 
hitherto  advanced,  and  unless  there  is  disapproval  of 
the  schedule  from  Washington  the  45-cent  advance 
to  consumers  of  hard  coal  will  be  announced  prob¬ 
ably  on  the  day  of  this  publication. 

Meanwhile  the  public  must  be  brought  to  a  realiza¬ 
tion  that  they  must  pay  for  coal  at  the  time  of 
delivery  and  not  at  the  time  of  orders.  This  means 
that  thousands  of  tons  of  orders  on  the  books  since 
April  and  May  must  go  out  at  the  increased 
schedule.  Some  of  the  dealers  who  accepted  payment 
in  advance  for  coal  they  have  not  delivered  as  yet, 
under  the  belief  that  the  spring  rate  was  to  last 


until  September  1  at  least,  are  in  more  or  less  of  a 
peculiar  position  as  far  as  collection  of  the  difference 
is  concerned. 

In  the  matter  of  supply  it  can  be  noted  that 
receipts  continue  far  below  requirements,  and  the 
shortage,  instead  of  being  gradually  bridged  in  these 
Summer  months,  as  was  hoped,  is  steadily  increasing. 
From  figures  gathered  by  Robert  F.  Roberts,  head  of 
the  city  committee  of  the  Maryland  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tor’s  force,  it  is  found  that  on  June  1  the  retail 
dealers  had  270,837  tons  of  unfilled  orders  on  their 
books.  Previous  to  June  1  they  had  delivered  for  the 
spring  period  a  total  of  136,232  tons — -April  69,304 
tons,  and  May  66,928  tons.  That  this  included  some 
of  their  meagre  yard  stocks  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
the  receipts  here  for  April  were  67,174  tons  and  in 
May  55,757  tons.  The  June  figures  will  probably 
again  show  considerably  less  than  60,000  tons  re¬ 
ceived. 

It  was  figured  that  60,000  tons  a  month  this  Sum¬ 
mer  was  needed  as  a  basis,  with  additional  tonnage 
up  to  the  10  per  cent,  increased  allotment  promised 
the  State,  to  deliver  anything  like  the  two-thirds  total 
planned  to  consumers  before  the  first  of  October,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  cellars  here  were  empty  this 
year,  when  in  former  years  probably  150,000  tons 
was  carried  over  by  householders.  The  dealers  here 
now  feel  that  the  city  will  be  lucky  if  half  the  coal 
needed  is  in  the  bins  of  consumers  before  cold 
weather  comes,  unless  there  is  a  decided  increase  in 
shipments  here  in  response  to  the  urgent  appeals 
being  sent  out.  W.  H. 


Conditions  at  Cincinnati. 


Regular  Channels  Taking  Practically  All 
Coal  Produced. 

Coal  has  been  coming  into  this  market  this  past 
week  to  such  an  extent  that  local  coal  dealers  are 
pretty  well  stocked.  Out-of-town  buyers  continue 
to  flock  into  this  market  looking  for  domestic  sizes 
and  usually  in  vain,  as  the  regular  channels  are 
taking  practically  all  the  coal  produced,  and  could 
take  considerably  more.  Steam  users  are  also  in 
pretty  good  shape :  in  fact  there  will  be  very  little 
of  Indiana  screenings  brought  into  this  market 
under  present  conditions.  High  grade  Kentucky 
and  West  Virginia  coals  have  too  firm  a  grip  on  this 
market  to  be  displaced  at  this  time  by  Indiana  coal. 

The  car  supply  continues  very  good  on  all  coal 
carrying  lines  entering  Cincinnati  and  the  heavier 
production  this  past  week  has  been  due  to  the  rail¬ 
roads  speeding  up  during  this  ideal  weather.  The 
river  continues  to  fall,  and  is  now  past  its  low- 
water  stage  for  the  first  time  this  year.  Already 
difficulty  is  being  encountered  at  shallow  bars  further 
up  the  river. 

Householders  this  year  have  responded  nobly  to 
the  request  of  the  Fuel  Administration  to  lay  in 
their  coal  supply  early.  The  local  retailers  are  all 
heavily  booked  with  orders  which  already  forecast 
that  there  will  be  very  little  suffering  by  consumers 
of  domestic  coal  in  this  vicinity,  particularly  if  the 
gas  supply  holds  up.  Consumers  of  high  grade 
smokeless  and  anthracite  are  slowly  but  surely  giv¬ 
ing  up  the  ghost,  and  ordering  the  ordinary  soft 
coal. 

It  is  a  sure  thing  that  the  fairly  good  supply  of 
coal  that  has  been  coming  into  Cincinnati  the  last 
few  days  will  be  seriously  affected  by  the  embargo 
placed  by  the  C.  &  O.  Ry.  on  all  coal  originating  east 
of  St.  Albans,  W.  Va.,  including  Coal  River  branch, 
excepting  railway  fuel,  by-product  and  lake  coal, 
effective  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  of  this 
week.  The  embargo  was  brought  about  due  to  the 
accumulation  of  loads  in  that  district  which  they 
were  unable  to  clean  up  the  latter  part  of  last  week. 
Notwithstanding  the  good  car  supply  the  operators 
are  unable  to  load  up  to  their  former  capacity,  due 
to  the  unprecedented  shortage  of  labor. 
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New  York  City’s  Anthracite  Problem. 

Commissioner  Rice  Shows  Why  Municipal  Storage  Plans  Are  Impracticable — Advocates  a 
Committee  to  Study  Methods  of  Everyday  Economy. 


The  following  review  of  New  York  City’s  anthra¬ 
cite  problem  was  recently  contributed  to  The 
Times  by  Arthur  F.  Rice,  Commissioner  of  the  Coal 
Merchants’  Association : 

New  York  City  would  like,  very  naturally,  to 
store  a  lot  of  anthracite  coal  in  anticipation  of  pos¬ 
sible  emergencies  next  winter.  Unfortunately  every 
other  locality  desires  the  same  thing,  and  there  is 
no  good  reason  for  supposing  that  New  York  may 
be  so  especially  favored  as  to  receive  more  than  the 
quota  to  which  it  is  entitled  in  the  equitable  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  total  tonnage  available. 

The  Mayor  and  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  the  Mer¬ 
chants’  Association,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
others  have  had  under  consideration  the  question 
of  municipal  storage  of  coal,  in  quantitites  varying 
from  600,000  tons  down  to  100,000  tons,  but  none 
of  these  gentlemen  or  associations  have  seemingly 
gone  far  enough  to  discover  whether  there  will  be 
any  surplus  coal  available  for  stocking  and,  if  not, 
where  they  will  be  able  to  get  it.  But  this  ques¬ 
tion  of  supply  has  already  been  answered  by  those 
best  qualified  to  know  the  facts,  namely,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Anthracite  Distribution,  Messrs.  Dickson, 
Warriner  and  Richards,  and  their  findings  are  both 
reliable  and  conclusive. 

Coal  for  Stocking  Not  Available. 

They  find  no  indications  that  anthracite  coal  will 
be  sufficiently  abundant  to  admit  of  storing  it  out¬ 
side  of  the  bins  of  the  consumers,  which,  by  the 
way,  constitute  the  most  logical  and  economic  stor¬ 
age  room.  The  peak  of  anthracite  production  is 
nearly  reached,  and  while  6,000,000  to  8,000,000  tons 
more  will  be  produced  this  year  than  in  1917  or 
1916,  this  additional  tonnage  is  already  committed 
to  the  needs  of  the  Government.  The  increased  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  anthracite  burning  communities 
over  1917  will  be  about  15  per  cent,  and  as  there 
will  be  no  more  coal  for  distribution  this  year  than 
last,  although  it  will  be  more  wisely  distributed, 
there  is  little  likelihood  of  a  surplus  and  still  less 
likelihood  of  the  Fuel  Administration  allowing  any 
one  community  to  get  more  than  its  just  proportion. 

The  physical  and  economic  objections  to  storing 
coal  on  Manhattan  Island  are  more  considerable 
than  appear  at  first  sight.  Few  people  have  any 
conception  of  the  amount  of  ground  space  required 
for  stocking  even  10,000  tons  of  coal,  and  when 
the  figures  run  into  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons, 
the  problem  of  securing  suitable  ground — for  an  in¬ 
determinate  period — is  a  serious  one.  Coal  is  a 
most  intractable  material,  and  the  strongest  of  walls 
or  fences  must  be  built  to  contain  it  and  protect  it 
from  depredation.  The  experience  of  one  large 
dealer  here  who  stored  a  few  thousand  tons  and 
had  over  15  per  cent  of  it  stolen  in  a  few  months, 
in  spite  of  the  police  and  his  own  watchman,  is  a 
case  in  point. 

Great  Expense  of  Storage. 

It  is  conservatively  estimated  that  it  would  cost 
at  least  $2.50  per  ton-  to  stock  coal  here  and  take 
it  up  again  if  all  the  items  of  expense  are  con¬ 
sidered  :  ground  rent,  interest,  fencing,  double  haul¬ 
ing,  wastage,  depreciation,  loss  by  theft  and  loading 
and  screening  by  hand  instead  of  by  gravity.  The 
popular  idea  is  to  secure  a  supply  of  coal  for  the 
small  and  needy  consumer ;  but  how  could  poor 
people  afford  to  pay  this  heavy  additional  cost? 
Moreover,  in  case  no  serious  shortage  should  occur 
nobody  would  buy  this  high-priced  coal,  and  it 
would  have  to  be  carried  over  at  a  heavy  additional 
expense. 

On  the  lines  of  all  the  coal-carrying  roads,  and 
located  only  a  few  miles  from  New  York  City, 
are  big  storage  plants  equipped  with  all  the  machin¬ 
ery  necessary  for  receiving  and  reloading  coal  at 
about  one-fourth  or  one-fifth  of  the  expense  of  do¬ 
ing  so  here.  If  an  attempt  is  to  be  made  to  store 


coal,  where  in  the  name  of  reason  and  economy 
can  any  better  place  than  these  be  found?  The 
sum  and  substance  of  the  matter  is  that  if  suffi¬ 
cient  coal  is  shipped  to  this  market  to  supply  its 
needs,  the  retail  dealers  have  abundant  facilities 
for  handling  it,  but  if  an  inadequate  amount  is 
shipped,  no  surplus  can  possibly  be  created  for 
stocking  purposes. 

The  serious  problems  facing  the  coal  business  are 
labor  at  the  mines  and  transportation  facilities.  If 
influential  associations  or  individuals  desire  to  do 
really  practical  and  efficient  work,  there  is  room 
for  their  activities  in  going  deep  into  these  mat¬ 
ters,  which  are  important  enough  for  Congressional 
action,  and  yet  may  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  mass  of 
other  pressing  affairs.  England  made  the  mistake 
of  calling  many  of  her  skilled  miners  to  the  colors 
and  had  to  recall  them  from  the  front.  Why 
should  that  error  be  duplicated  here? 

There  is  plenty  of  coal  in  the  ground,  but  there 
are  not  miners  enough  to  get  it  out.  And  what 
about  cars  and  motive  power?  We  hear  that  huge 
orders  have  been  placed  by  the  Government  for 
cars  and  engines,  but  who  knows  how  many  have 
been  turned  out  and  when  the  rest  will  be  on  the 
tracks  ready  for  business?  Now  is  the  time  to 
find  out  these  things,  not  next  fall  or  winter,  and 
if  there  is  any  slowing  up  or  stoppage  of  this  vital 
work  let  it  be  known,  and  possibly  it  can  be  rem¬ 
edied  in  time  to  avoid  disaster. 

Possibilities  of  Economy. 

But  there  is  one  thing  we  can  do,  right  here  in 
New  York,  with  practical  certainty  of  success,  and 
that  is  to  start  and  carry  through  a  campaign  for 
economy  in  the  use  of  coal,  such  as  never  has  been 
known  in  this  wasteful,  easy-going  city.  Every  ton 
saved  is  much  better  than  a  ton  mined,  and  if  we 
cannot  secure  100,000  or  200,000  tons  for  storage, 
we  can  overcome  the  difficulty  altogether  by  saving 
that  much  without  hardship  to  anybody.  There  is 
almost  no  limit  to  the  economy  that  might  be  ef¬ 
fected  if  every  boiler  were  inspected,  all  heating 
apparatus  supervised,  and  efficient  methods  of  firing 
adopted. 

I  believe  there  should  be  appointed  at  once,  in 
this  month  of  June,  a  joint  committee  of  practical, 
hard-headed  men,  made  up  of  engineers,  represen¬ 
tatives  of  civic  bodies,  insurance  and  real  estate 
interests  and  city  departments,  who  shall  give  to 
this  matter  the  intelligent,  thorough  and  sustained 
effort  which  it  deserves.  It  would  be  an  eminently 
proper  thing  to  do  under  any  circumstances,  and, 
in  the  present  condition  of  affairs,  it  is  a  well-nigh 
vital  necessity. 


May  Be  Ill-Advised  Economy. 

Our  friend  Joggins  wants  to  know  what  the  loss 
to  the  Nation  in  impaired  eyesight  will  be  if  folks 
have  to  get  along  with  one-half  the  gas  and  elec¬ 
tricity  they  have  been  using  in  their  homes.  The 
deep-seated  prejudice  against  public  service  corpor¬ 
ations,  to  say  nothing  of  economy,  have  for  these 
many  years  past  induced  the  public  at  large  to  burn 
a  minimum  of  illuminants,  and  any  curtailment  of 
same  by  official  edict  would  be  very  apt  to  have 
detrimental  results,  he  thinks. 

As  to  curtailment  of  the  use  of  gas  for  cooking; 
one  of  the  chief  factors  in  favor  of  the  gas  range 
has  been  the  economy  secured  by  careful  operation. 
The  gas  companies  have  had  demonstrators,  so 
called,  give  lessons  in  the  economical  use  of  gas, 
and  it  is  probable  that  this  has  been  carefully 
studied  by  the  great  majority  of  housekeepers,  for 
unless  gas  is  carefully  used  it  is  more  expensive 
than  coal. 


Evidence  accrues  steadily,  week  by  week,  that  the 
trade  is  not  prepared  to  approve  a  “raw  deal.” 


Anthracite  Rates  to  Philadelphia. 

To  the  consuming  public  the  coal  rates  which  be¬ 
came  effective  on  Tuesday  last,  the  25th  inst.,  came 
as  quite  a  shock,  as  the  rate  on  domestic  sizes  is  now 
$1.90,  an  increase  of  45  cents,  with  corresponding 
increases  on  pea  and  smaller.  Even  some  coal  men 
who  have  been  so  busy  with  production  and  distribu¬ 
tion  that  they  have  paid  little  attention  to  the  im¬ 
pending  increases  were  thrown  off  their  guard  for  a 
moment.  They  had  taken  it  for  granted  that  the 
increase  would  be  about  30  cents,  according  to  the 
order  of  Director  McAdoo  issued  recently.  How¬ 
ever,  the  fact  was  generally  overlooked  that  several 
months  ago  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  had 
granted  all  railroads  in  eastern  territory  an  increase 
of  15  cents  per  ton  to  become  effective  as  soon  as 
tariffs  were  issued.  While  this  15  cents  increase  had 
been  gradually  made  in  outside  territory,  the  tariffs 
had  not  as  yet  been  prepared  when  the  additional  in¬ 
crease  was  allowed  and  which  was  at  this  time  joined 
in  the  one  tariff.  Naturally  this  increase  will  be 
added  to  the  retail  price  of  the  coal.  However,  in 
this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  how  the  pub¬ 
lic  press  at  times  ignorantly  goads  the  general  public 
into  antagonism  against  the  coal  man. 

In  the  Philadelphia  Record  of  the  24th  inst.,  a 
dispatch  from  Washington  was  printed  wherein  it 
was  stated  that  the  retail  men  would  not  be  allowed 
to  add  the  increased  rate  to  coal  already  in  stock. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  increases  of  both  coal  and  freight 
have  for  some  time  been  thoroughly  controlled  by 
local  fuel  administrations,  yet  despite  this  the  head¬ 
line  writer  of  the  above  newspaper  impugns  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  all  coal  dealers  by  labelling  the  item  “Coal 
Dealers  Balked.”  And  the  irony  of  the  whole  situa¬ 
tion  lies  in  the  further  fact  that  local  dealers  have 
no  stocks  of  coal  on  hand  to  which  they  could  add 
the  increased  freight  rate  were  they  inclined  to  do  so. 


Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Ry.  Fuel  Shipments. 

Below  appears  a  comparative  statement  of  the 
C.  &  O.  coal  traffic  from  New  River,  Kanawha  and 
Kentucky  districts  for  month  of  April  and  four 
months,  1917  and  1918: 


Four 

April  Months 

To  1917.  1918.  1917.  1918. 

Tide  .  425,541  550,966  2,050,591  1,895  722 

East  .  253,204  227,452  1,026,529  1,183,402 

West  . 1,238,529  1,245,357  4,359,875  4,592,855 

Company  .  151,401  189,666  806,270  768,739 

Connections  ...  139,613  158,166  594,588  505^881 

Total  C.  &  O. .  .2,208,288  2,371,607  8,837,853  8,946,599 

Anthracite  .  635  820  3,569  7,866 

Total  . 2,208,9 23  2,372,427  8,841,422  8,954,465 

Shipments  (anthracite  omitted)  by  months  for 
four  months,  compared  with  same  months  of  last 
few  years  were : 

Month.  1915*  1916.  1917.  1918. 

January  . 1,689,771  2,426,637  2,348,220  1,793,904 

February  . 1,389,049  2,202,861  1,921,966  2,267,189 

March  . 1,435,797  2,580,559  2,359,379  2,513,691 

April  . 1,667,214  2,324,796  2,208,288  2,371,607 

Total  . .6,181,831  9,534,853  8,837,853  8,946,549 

*  Does  not  include  coal  for  company  use. 

Coke  shipments  were : 

Month.  1915.  1916.  1917.  1918. 

January .  11,437  46,521  47,360  45,650 

February  .  14,309  41,352  40,297  44,690 

March  .  18,373  48,178  43,457  46100 

April  .  21,421  51,319  41,132  48^083 

Total  .  65,540  187,370  172,246  184,523 


Shipments  of  bituminous  coal  over  this  road  dur¬ 
ing  April  increased  163,319  tons,  or  7.4  per  cent, 
compared  with  tonnage  carried  in  same  month  last 
year,  while  for  the  four  months  of  1918  there  was 
an  increase  of  108,696  tons,  or  1.2  per  cent,  com¬ 
pared  with  same  period  of  1917.  Coke  tonnage  for 
the  four  months  shows  an  increase  of  12,277  tons, 
or  7.1  per  cent. 


The  New  York  Harbor  rate  on  coal  is  now  45 
cents  per  ton  against  20  cents  some  years  ago.  There 
is  an  extra  rate  to  Harlem  and  the  Mott  Haven 
Canal  amounting  to  ten  cents  per  ton,  according  to 
towing  involved. 
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Washington  Notes. 

The  Fuel  Administration  announces  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Winlock  W.  Miller  as  Fuel  Administrator 
for  the  State  of  Washington.  He  succeeds  David 
Whitcomb,  appointed  executive  secretary  to  Dr. 
Garfield. 

Announcement  was  made  a  few  days  ago  by  Di¬ 
rector  General  of  Railroads  McAdoo  that  deliveries 
had  been  begun  on  the  contract  for  33,000  freight 
cars,  awarded  to  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Co. 
in  April. 

Evidently  fearing  that  some  of  the  coal  people 
would  attempt  to  take  advantage  of  the  freight  rate 
increase  to  “put  one  over”  on  the  unsuspecting  con¬ 
sumer,  Dr.  Garfield  has  issued  an  order  forbidding 
anyone  to  charge  the  new  rates  on  tonnage  shipped 
under  the  old  rates. 

The  Fuel  Administration,  through  its  Distribu¬ 
tion  Division,  is  urging  all  industrial  concerns  using 
500  tons  or  more  of  coal  annually  to  be  prompt  in 
filling  the  questionnaire  that  has  been  sent  to  them, 
as  without  this  information  the  State  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istrators  cannot  list  them  properly.  The  purpose 
of  the  questionnaire  is  to  determine  what  industries 
are  entitled  to  places  on  the  Preference  List. 

The  Fuel  Administration  has  fixed  prices  on  bi¬ 
tuminous  coal  mined  by  the  Fall  Brook  Coal  Co. 
in  Tioga  County,  Pennsylvania,  as  follows :  Run-of- 
mine,  $2.95;  prepared  sizes,  $3.25;  slack  or  screen¬ 
ings,  $2.75.  These  figures  include  the  45-cent  wage 
allowance,  The  mine-run  price  is  the  same  as  in 
Central  Pennsylvania,  which  for  Puel  Administra¬ 
tion  purposes,  if  not  exactly  in  a  trade  or  geo¬ 
graphical  sense,  includes  Tioga  County.  The  new 
classification  was  made  in  order  to  establish  a  price 
for  prepared  coal  and  screenings  produced  by  the 
Fall  Brook  company,  as  no  provision  is  made  for 
anything  but  mine-run  in  the  regular  Central  Penn¬ 
sylvania  price  classification. 


Chicago  Trade  Notes. 

Another  strenuous  effort  is  being  directed  towards 
putting  on  a  “skip  stop”  scheme  in  the  operation  of 
the  city’s '  surface  cars,  in  order  to  save  fuel.  The 
proposed  plan  would  allow  only  eight  stops  to  the 
mile.  Such  a  plan  is  already  in  force  on  the  Ravens- 
wood  branch  of  the  elevated  lines. 

Visitors  in  the  Chicago  trade  the  past  week 
included :  G.  L.  Blanchard,  of  Lake  Forest,  Ill., 
A.  F.  Stevens,  of  Sandwich;  J.  V.  Tapper,  of 
'Galesburg;  W.  W.  McCullough,  of  Monmouth; 
G.  M.  Wood,  of  Urbana;  W.  F.  Shambo,  of 
Aurora;  T.  J.  Cossey,  of  Danville;  B.  C.  Beach, 
of  Champaign,  and  William  Walker,  of  Fairbury. 

The  local  Fuel  Administration  has  issued  a  book¬ 
let  for  free  distribution  telling  what  changes  are 
needed  in  furnace  equipment  in  order  to  burn  Illinois 
.coal  exclusively  where  hard  coal  was  heretofore 
used.  The  booklet  is  designed  to  eliminate  the 
thousands  of  inquiries  that  pour  into  the  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration  offices  every  week  from  consumers 
with  coal  troubles. 

The  southern  end  of  Grant  Park  will  be  used  for  a 
unique  purpose  for  some  time  to  come,  viz.,  for  the 
storing  of  coal  owned  by  the  local  retail  dealers. 
The  permit  was  granted  at  the  monthly  meeting  of 
the  South  Park  commissioners,  after  the  dealers  had 
obtained  the  backing  of  the  local  Fuel  Administrator 
in  their  efforts.  The  Fuel  Administrator  offered  the 
argument  that  storage  of  coal  in  the  park  was  a  war 
necessity,  and  their  argument  proved  to  be  a  winner. 


The  cases  against  47  coal  operators  and  jobbers 
who  are  under  indictment  for  alleged  violation  of 
the  Lever  Law.  will  come  up  for  trial  in  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Court  at  Knoxville  next  Monday. 

Plans  have  been  put  under  way  by  the  Army  to 
substitute  wood  for  coal  at  four  Southern  canton¬ 
ments.  The  wood  will  be  cut  on  the  Mount  Pisgah 
forest  reserve,  embracing  82,000  acres  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  western  North  Carolina. 


Philadelphia  Consumers  May  Be  Prose¬ 
cuted  for  False  Statements. 

Over  1,200  manufacturers,  merchants  and  apart¬ 
ment-house  owners  in  Philadelphia  face  prosecution 
by  the  Fuel  Administration  on  the  charge  of  having 
over-stated  their  requirements  and  under-estimated 
the  amount  on  hand  when  filling  out  application  cards 
for  anthracite  back  in  April.  County  Administrator 
Lewis  has  had  a  corps  of  82  inspectors  at  work  for 
the  last  six  weeks  visiting  the  premises  of  consumers 
and  checking  up  the  application  cards.  The  task  is 
not  yet  completed,  and  the  number  of  those  accused 
of  making  false  statements  will  probably  be  in¬ 
creased.  If  it  is  decided  to  prosecute  them  and  their 
guilt  i?  established  in  court,  they  are  liable  to  heavy 
penalties. 

There  is  one  case  on  record  of  a  manufacturer, 
who  ordered  1,053  tons  of  coal  for  next  winter.  A 
visiting  inspector  learned,  however,  that  only  588  tons 
had  been  used  by  this  plant  last  winter. 

Efforts  to  stop  leaks  through  which  large  amounts 
of  the  city’s  coal  supply  are  slipping  are  also  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  inspectors’  activities.  They  put  the 
coal-consuming  devices  in  a  condition  where  they 
will  burn  less  fuel  next  winter. 

City  134,000  Tons  Short. 

Regarding  the  anthracite  situation  in  Philadelphia, 
present  and  prospective,  Mr.  Lewis  said,  a  few  days 
ago: 

“To  meet  the  smallest  requirements  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  a  minimum  of  233,000  tons  of  domestic-size  coal 
should  be  received  here  every  month.  The  supply 
sent  us  during  the  last  three  months  has  been  sadly 
below  this  figure. 

“In  April  we  received  216,000  tons;  in  May,  199,000 
tons;  in  the  first  twenty-two  days  of  June  we  have 
had  not  more  than  110,000  tons,  and  unless  shipments 
increase  we  will  have  received  only  150,000  tons  by 
the  end  of  the  month.  All  of  which  means  that  the 
coal  shortage  for  the  last  three  months  amounts  to 
134,000  tons. 


Quaker  City  Trade  Notes. 

J.  FI.  Campbell,  of  Currie  &  Campbell,  is  enjoying 
a  motor  tour  of  New  York  and  New  England.  Mr. 
Campbell  is  a  famous  golfer  and  has  been  the  guest 
of  several  clubs  on  the  trip. 

The  schools,  however,  will  receive  their  full  quota 
of  coal,  instead  of  the  two-thirds  recently  proposed, 
which  would  have  entailed  a  considerable  shutdown 
in  mid-winter.  This  has  been  reached  by  an  agree¬ 
ment  whereby  buckwheat  coal  will  be  used  for  bank¬ 
ing  fires  to  lessen  the  fuel  shortage. 

Fuel  Administrator  Lewis,  of  Philadelphia,  has 
announced  that  more  than  1,200  manufacturers,  mer¬ 
chants,  and  apartment-house  owners  face  prosecution 
on  the  charge  of  violating  the  fuel  regulations  in 
making  false  returns  on  the  amount  of  coal  they  had 
on  hand  April  1.  Also,  it  is  stated,  false  returns 
were  made  in  many  cases  as  to  the  amount  used  last 
year.  R.  P. 


New  Tidewater  Rates. 


Anthracite  Up  30  Cents,  Bituminous  50  Cents 
Per  Gross  Ton, 

Following  the  freight  rate  advance  which  became 
effective  on  June  25,  the  rates  on  anthracite  to  the 
New  York  harbor  loading  ports  are  as  follows: 

Domestic  sizes,  $1.85  to  lower  ports;  $1.90 
to  upper  ports. 

Steam  sizes,  $1.75  to  lower  ports;  $1.80  to  upper 
ports. 

While  it  was  announced  that  where  the  old  rate 
was  between  $1.00  and  $1.99  the  increase  would  be 
30  cents  per  net  ton,  or  33.6  cents  per  gross  ton,  in 
actual  practice  the  advances  were  made  in  such  a 
way  as  to  do  away  with  odd  cents  and  fractions  of 
cents  in  the  new  tidewater  tariffs.  So  instead  of 
making  the  upper  port  rate  on  prepared  sizes  $1,936 
per  gross  ton  and  the  lower  port  rate  $1,886,  it  was 
decided  to  make  them  $1.90  and  $1.85  respectively. 

New  Bituminous  Rates. 

Because  of  the  clause  in  the  rate  increase  an¬ 
nouncement  which  provided  for  additional  advances 
in  the  case  of  rates  which  had  not  been  advanced 
since  June  1,  1917,  or  which  had  been  advanced 
less  than  15  cents,  and  also  because  of  the  decision 
to  do  away  with  odd  cents,  and  not  disturb  dif¬ 
ferentials,  tidewater  rates  are  increased  50  cents  per 
gross  ton  instead  of  33.6  cents,  as  some  had  sup¬ 
posed  would  be  the  case. 

The  Pittsburgh  rate  to  tidewater,  being  more  than 
$2.00,  was  entitled  to  an  advance  of  40  cents  plus  10 
cents,  whereas  the  other  rate  groups  would  have 
taken  an  increase  of  30  and  10  if  the  schedule  had 
been  strictly  carried  out.  But  in  order  to  main¬ 
tain  the  old  differentials  all  the  shorter-haul  rates 
were  put  up  50  cents  to  correspond  with  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  advance. 

The  new  Clearfield  rate  to  the  New  York  harbor 
lower  ports  is  $2.15  per  gross  ton,  and  the  old  dif¬ 
ferentials  are  continued  in  the  case  of  the  other 
rate  groups.  Thus  the  present  Greensburg  rate'  is 
$2.25;  Westmoreland  and  Fairmont,  $2.40;  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  $2.55.  The  Port  Liberty  rate  is  five  cents 
higher,  as  formerly. 

The  three  per  cent  war  tax  on  the  Clearfield  rate 
now  amounts  to  6.45  cents  per  ton,  instead  of  4.95 
cents,  as  was  the  case  before  the  advance  became 
effective. 


The  steamer  Lake  Houghton  recently  struck 
rockc  on  the  Atlantic  Coast,  and  is  a  total  loss.  She 
was  loaded  with  3,000  tons  of  coal  for  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Fuel  Administration,  and  was  en  route  from 
Sydney,  Cape  Breton,  for  Boston.  Hitting  the 
ledges,  she  immediately  began  to  fill,  amt  a  majority 
of  her  crew  of  34  men  abandoned  her.  Capt.  L.  W. 
Oliver  and  a  few  officers  and  men  remained  on  her. 
She  was  valued  at  $600,000. 


Bituminous  Coal  Statistics. 

Shipments  of  bituminous  coal  over  the  following  railroads,  which  includes  tonnage  originating  on  line 
and  received  from  connections,  also  hauled  for  revenue  and  tonnage  for  company  use,  during  the  first  three 
months  of  1917  and  1918  were: 

( - Revenue - \  r~ — Company  Use - \  < - Total - — » 


1917. 

1918. 

1917. 

1918. 

1917. 

1918. 

B.  &  O . 

. ...  8.689,716 

10,176,662 

1,568,658 

1,885,325 

10,258,374 

12,061,987 

B„  R.  &  P . 

. ...  2,330,774 

2,599,938 

205,802 

223,759 

2,536,576 

2,823,697 

B.  &  S . 

. . . .  366,982 

550,052 

27,456 

41,606 

394,438 

591,658 

C.  &  O . 

....  5,974,696 

5,995,919 

654.869 

579,073 

6,629,565 

6,574,992 

Erie  . 

....  2.207,404 

2,520,625 

999.951 

865,637 

3,207,355 

3,396,262 

H.  &  B.  T.  M . 

....  377.426 

359,919 

9,002 

10,116 

386,428 

170,065 

N.  Y.  Cent. ....... 

Buff.  &  East . 

' '  |  2,182,447 

2,061,669 

616,966 

711,191 

2,799,413 

2,772,860 

N.  &  W . 

....  6,719,968 

5,852,675 

165,731 

113,596 

7,609.381 

5,775,108 

Pennsvlvania  . . . . 

. . .  .12,610,951 

10,916,130 

1,827,430 

2,346  890 

14,438,381 

13,263,020 

P.  &  L.  E . 

....  2,699,071 

3,324,368 

140,405 

170,296 

2,839,476 

3,494,664 

P.  &  S . 

....  747,685 

592,820 

12,734 

12,351 

760,419 

605,171 

P..  S.  &  N . 

....  468,704 

341,886 

22,947 

12.537 

491,651 

354,423 

Virginian  . 

....  1,605,363 

1,387,894 

105,942 

101,722 

1,711,305 

1,489,616 

W.  Md . 

....  2,467,839 

2,270,126 

181.692 

179,022 

2,649,531 

2,449,148 
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The  Karm  Terminal  Co.’s  Great  Development. 


New  Coal  Storage  and  Transshipping  Plant  of  McNeil  Interests  at  Bridgeport  Has  a  Handling 

Capacity  of  600,000  Tons  Annually. 


The  new  coal  storage  of  the  Karm  Terminal  Co. 
on  the  waterfront  at  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  which  will 
be  placed  in  operation  about  July  1,  contains  novel 
and  original  labor-saving  devices  by  which  it  will  be 
possible  to  receive,  store  and  discharge  600,000  tons 
of  coal  annually. 

The  company  was  formed  as  the  New  England 
end  of  the  Archibald  McNeil  &  Sons  Co.,  of  No.  1 
Broadway,  New  York,  the  name  being  derived  from 
the  first  initials  of  the  four  directors’  names.  The 
officers  of  the  company  are  Kenneth  W.  McNeil, 
president;  C.  J.  Mercer,  secretary;  Adam  Hugo, 
treasurer.  Directors:  Archibald  McNeil,  Kenneth 
W.  McNeil  and  Archibald  McNeil,  Jr. 

The  gigantic  plant  is  equipped  to  handle  not  only 
coal,  but  sand,  gravel  and  other  granule  materials. 
Through  the  excellent  facilities  afforded,  it  will  be 
possible  to  supply  coal  to  Bridgeport  as  well  as  to 
interior  points  throughout  New  England,  cheaper 
than  the  all  rail-route  rates  for  direct  shipments,  as 
made  at  the  present  time,  and  with  an  enormous 
relief  of  much  needed  freight  cars  on  the  railroads. 

Huge  Warehouses  Planned. 

In  addition  to  the  great  storage  pockets,  already 
completed,  plans  are  now  made  for  the  erection  of 
huge  storage  warehouses  adjoining  the  present  plant. 
There,  with  automatic  handling,  operations  and  ex¬ 
cellent  water  and  rail  facilities  for  receiving  and  dis¬ 
charging  all  kinds  of  freight,  it  will  be  possible  to 
effect  a  vast  saving  in  time  and  freight  handling 
charges.  There  is  space  for  20  freight  cars  to 
stand  at  a  time — 10  on  each  of  the  two  spur  tracks. 
The  spur  tracks  are  run  from  the  Housatonic  ave¬ 
nue  tracks  of  the  New  Haven  railroad. 


Many  remarkable  engineering  feats  are  represented 
in  the  construction  of  the  plant,  with  many  unique 
and  original  features  combined  in  it.  The  plan  rep¬ 
resents  an  investment  thus  far  of  approximately 
half  a  million  dollars.  The  nearest  plant  in  com¬ 
parison  to  this  one,  is  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  coaling  station  and  storage  plant  at  Panama. 
That  plant  has  a  total  storage  capacity  of  500,000 
tons. 

Storage  Space  Leased  to  Individual  Consumer. 

The  transverse  bulkhead  walls  of  concrete,  which 
form  the  division  walls  in  the  coal  piles,  are  all 
easily  adjustable.  Space  can  be  fixed  to  hold  any 
amount  of  coal  which  any  particular  manufacturing 
concern  might  wish  to  have  held  in  storage,  whether 
it  be  10,000  tons  or  50,000  tons.  Concerns  that  use 
large  amounts  of  coal  can  hire  the  amount  of  stor¬ 
age  space  needed  there  and  the  moving  walls  are 
regulated  to  fit  the  requirements. 

The  entire  plant  is  a  marvel  of  efficiency  in  every 
respect.  Civil  engineers,  architects  and  others  ex¬ 
pert  in  the  planning,  construction  and  operation  of 
such  plants  have  come  to  Bridgeport  from  points 
far  and  near.  They  have  inspected  the  plan  care¬ 
fully  and  everyone  of  them  has  declared  it  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  they  have  ever  seen. 

The  structural  steel  material  was  furnished  and 
the  engineers  supplied  for  the  job,  by  the  Bergen 
Point  Iron  Works  of  Bayonne,  N.  J.  The  work  has 
been  carried  on  under  the  general  supervision  of 
President  McNeil.  The  actual  construction  work 
has  been  in  charge  of  A.  L.  Ruland,  of  Bridgeport, 
and  John  R.  Sheehan  had  the  contract  for  all  of 
the  concrete  construction  work. 


A  report  circulated  in  Somerset,  Pa.,  has  it  that 
D.  B.  Zimmerman  has  disposed  of  his  holdings  in 
the  Quemahoning  Coal  Co.  to  a  syndicate  of  New 
fork  men,  the  consideration  being  placed  at  $4,- 
000,000.  The  “Que”  operations  are  the  largest  “in¬ 
dependent”  ones  in  Somerset  County  and  among 
the  largest  in  the  State.  Plants  are  operated  at 
Ralphton,  Zimmerman  and  Rockwood,  and  last 
year’s  production  was  between  600,000  and  700,000 
tons.  T  he  company  is  practically  a  one-man  affair, 
Hr.  Zimmerman  holding  more  than  90  per  cent,  of 
the  stock. 


Indianapolis  Retail  Prices. 

Retail  prices  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  on  coal  shipped 
before  the  freight  rate  increase  went  into  effect,  are 
as  follows : 

Indiana  lump,  $5.50;  egg  and  nut,  $5.40;  mine-run, 
$6.25;  nut  and  slack,  $4.90;  Brazil  block,  $6.25; 
Illinois  lump,  $6;  Illinois  mine  run,  $6.60;  Kanawha 
lump  and  egg,  $7.75;  Kentucky  lump,  $7.25;  by¬ 
product  coke,  $12;  cannel  lump,  $9.50;  anthracite: 
grate,  egg  and  stove,  $9.80;  chestnut,  $10;  Blossburg 
smithing,  $10. 


One  coal  man  calls  attention  to  the  amount  of 
transient  business  now  booked.  This,  he  says,  causes 
the  dealer’s  requirements,  in  certain  sections,  to  be 
estimated  at  a  greater  figure  than  they  really  are. 
He  thinks  the  situation  may  be  easier  than  antici¬ 
pated  in  the  fall  because  of  the  absence  of  the  small 
transient  orders  which  are  usually  such  a  feature  as 
soon  as  the  first  cold. weather  comes. 


Provost-Marshal  Crowder  is  said  to  have  taken 
position  that  no  exemption  will  be  made  in  either 
exempting  miners  and  mine  workers  or  placing  them 
in  deferred  Class  5.  Recruiting  among  the  anthracite 
mine  workers  for  volunteers,  which  was  started  at 
the  end  of  last  week,  was  brought  to  the  attention  of 
Secretary  of  War  Baker,  who  stated  that  he  would 
have  it  stopped. 


Trade  Notes  from  Twin  Cities. 

Judge  McGee,  Fuel  Administrator,  has  been  in 
Washington,  with  Fuel  Administrators  from  ad¬ 
joining  States.  They  went  to  see  if  there  could  not 
be  a  change  in  the  allotment  of  hard  coal  for  the 
Northwest,  but  it  is  understood  they  were  told  that 
the  allotment  would  not  be  changed. 

I  he  State  Railroad  and  Warehouse  Commission 
of  Minnesota  has  issued  a  circular  to  users  of  soft 
coal  urging  them  to  stock  to  their  capacity,  early  in 
order  to  avoid  a  severe  scarcity  of  coal  next  winter. 
The  Commission  issued  a  similar  circular  in  May,. 
1917,  and  the  prediction  was  fully  borne  out  by  the 
conditions  of  last  winter. 

Steam  users  whose  requirements  are  in  excess  of 
500  tons  a  year,  have  received  a  questionnaire  from 
the  Fuel  Administrator,  to  be  filled  out.  These  are 
to  be  used  to  determine  the  essential  or  non-essential 
character  of  the.  various  industries.  The  department 
will  cut  down  the  allotment  to  the  non-essential  in¬ 
dustries,  in  accord  with  the  general  policy. 

The  Secretary  of  the  National  Rivers  and  Har¬ 
bors  Congress,  John  H.  Rohsenberger,  of  Evansville, 
Ind.,  has  been  in  the  Twin  Cities.  He  states  that 
Illinois  coal  can  be  placed  on  barges  on  the  Ohio 
river,  at  a  cost  of  $2.25  and  can  be  shipped  by  river 
to  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  at  $1.50  freight,  mak¬ 
ing  the  cost  at  the  river  dock  $3.75.  Green  River 
Kentucky  coal  can  also  be  shipped  at  the  same  price, 
he  stated.  Such  figures  look  very  attractive,  in  view 
of  the  current  costs  which  are  being  quoted. 


A  Unique  Transportation  Feat. 

The  steamer  Charles  R.  Van  Hise,  one  of  the 
larger  coal  and  ore  carriers  on  the  Great  Lakes,  has 
been  taken  to  Buffalo,  by  order  of  the  Government, 
to  be  prepared  for  transportation  to  the  ocean  for 
use  in  the  trans-Atlantic  trade.  This  is  not  only  a 
new  venture,  but  it  has  significance  in  various  ways. 
Never  before  has  the  attempt  been  made  to  send  so 
large  a  bottom  to  salt  water,  but  it  would  appear 
that  there  is  still  going  to  be  need  of  more  existing 
lake  vessels  there,  in  spite  of  the  great  amount  of 
new  tonnage  that  is  coming  out  all  the  time. 

Lake  men  believe  that  if  the  undertaking  is  suc¬ 
cessful  more  of  the  class  and  size  of  the  Van  Hise 
will  be  taken.  She  belonged  to  the  Pittsburgh 
Steamship  Co.,  and  will  carry  7.000  tons  of  bulk 
freight.  Being  446  feet  keel  and  50  feet  beam  she 
would  not  only  be  too  large  for  passing  through  the 
locks  of  the  Welland  and  St.  Lawrence  River  canals 
as  to  length,  but  also  as  to  breadth.  Numerous  lake 
vessels  have  been  cut  in  two  at  Buffalo  and  the 
pieces  floated  to  Montreal,  where  they  were  united, 
but  they  have  all  been  narrow  enough  to  pass  the 
locks.  Now  a  steamer  is  taken  that  must  be  closed 
up  so  that  it  will  float  on  its  side,  the  lake  craft  all 
being  much  more  shallow,  according  to  their  other 
dimensions,  than  is  the  rule  with  ocean  craft. 


Pushing  War  Stamps  Sales. 

Good  results  in  the  sale  of  War  Savings  Stamps 
are  reported  by  M.  F.  Burns,  who  has  been  interest¬ 
ing  himself  actively  raising  the  $150,000  fixed  as  the 
allotment  of  the  New  York  City  coal  trade. 

Six  subscriptions  of  $1,000  each  have  been  made 
by  representatives  of  Burns  Bros.,  which  together 
with  smaller  subscriptions  among  the  officers  and 
employes  brings  the  total  for  that  one  firm  up  to 
$14,000,  in  addition  to  $6,000  collected  from  outside 
sources. 

In  a  letter  to  the  trade  Mr.  Burns  asked  the  head 
of  every  coal  concern  in  Greater  New  York  to  con¬ 
stitute  himself  a  committee  of  one  to  establish 
facilities  for  the  sale  of  stamps  among  his  employes 
and  visitors  to  his  office,  and  this  suggestion  was 
generally  adopted  by  the  trade.  It  is  believed  the 
final  accounting  will  show  an  oversubscription  of  the 
$150,000  quota. 


The  local  administrator  at  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y., 
has  ordered  each  of  the  local  dealers  to  put  at  least 
200  tons  of  bituminous  in  storage  and  hold  it  until 
next  winter,  as  a  possible  substitute  for  anthracite 
if  conditions  again  become  critical. 
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Get  Behind  Association  Movement,  Says  Mr.  Beck. 

Prominent  Illinois  Dealer  Tells  What  Organized  Effort  Has  Done  for  Welfare  of  Retail  Trade 

and  How  It  Can  Accomplish  More. 


Writing  in  The  Junior  Coal  Trade  Chronicle, 
published  by  the  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  Retail  Coal 
Dealers’  Association,  Peter  Beck,  of  Harvey,  Ill., 
reviews  the  association  movement  in  the  retail  trade 
and  calls  upon  every  dealer  to  give  it  his  whole¬ 
hearted  support.  Mr.  Beck  says  : 

The  coal  dealer  has  been  buried.  The  merchant 
has  arrived.  Congratulations  are  in  order.  The 
Fuel  Administration  not  only  recognizes  the  coal 
distributor  as  a  necessary  factor  but  puts  him  on  the 
list  of  helpful  ones. 

In  August,  1917,  the  President  in  making  his 
selections  for  fuel  administration  officials  is  reported 
to  have  said  that  they  must  be  free  from  the  taint 
of  the  coal  trade.  Certainly  his  appointments  did 
not  include  men  with  any  degree  of  either  present 
or  past  experience  in  the  production  and  distribution 
of  coal.  But  the  developments  of  the  winter  dem¬ 
onstrated  the  need  of  experienced  hands  in  every 
department  and  proved  without  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt  the  loyalty  and  co-operation  of  the  retail  coal 
merchant  and  the  value  of  retail  organizations  in 
many  states. 

Inception  of  National  Association  Movement. 

The  state  organizations  were  everywhere  doing 
good  work.  They  were  the  first  to  throw  themselves 
into  the  breech  and  offer  assistance  to  state  and 
county  administrators.  But  they  were  severely 
handicapped  by  not  having  a  national  association  or 
any  connections  at  Washington.  With  the  pressure 
of  this  need  upon  them  there  was  organized  at  Balti¬ 
more  in  November,  1917,  the  National  Retail  Coal 
Merchants’  Association  and  the  G.  B.  Newton  Com¬ 
pany  of  Philadelphia  loaned  it  the  services  of  their 
vice-president,  Mr.  Samuel  B.  Crowell,  for  resident 
work  in  Washington  without  any  compensation  in 
the  way  of  salary  from  the  Association. 

There  followed  a  meeting  in  Chiacgo  at  the  Audi¬ 
torium  Hotel  upon  January  9,  1918,  to  further 
develop  the  organization  and  in  February  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee  convened  at  Baltimore  and  drafted  a 
set  of  resolutions  to  be  presented  to  the  National 
Fuel  Administration  in  the  nature  of  suggestions 
looking  toward  the  improvement  of  regulatory  dis¬ 
tribution  of  coal.  Although  touching  upon  many 
phases,  the  KEY  NOTE  OF  THESE  RESOLU¬ 
TIONS  WAS  THE  URGENCY  OF  RETAIL 
REPRESENTATION  UPON  THE  STAFF  OF 
DR.  GARFIELD.  Not  a  “has  been”  or  a  “once 
was,”  but  a  “now  is”  retailer  was  insistently  urged. 

Following  the  executive  committee  meeting,  a 
sub-committee  presented  the  resolutions  to  Dr.  Gar¬ 
field  in  person,  and  although  we  were  courteously 
received,  he  did  not  then  feel  the  force  of  our  argu¬ 
ment  nor  the  desirability  of  carrying  out  our  sug¬ 
gestions  that  a  retail  dealer  be  placed  directly  upon 
the  staff. 

Garfield  Finally  Extends  Recognition. 

However,  the  developments  that  followed  served 
to  more  forcibly  demonstrate  the  value  of  such  rep¬ 
resentation,  and  on  May  17th  Mr.  Samuel  B. 
Crowell,  who  so  ably  acted  as  resident  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  our  National  Association  in  Washington, 
was  placed  upon  the  staff  of  Dr.  Garfield.  Do  you 
realize  what  this  means?  Do  you  know  that  it  has 
hitherto  been  almost  impossible  to  place  our  view¬ 
point  or  the  conditions  maintaining  in  our  business 
before  the  Fuel  Administration  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  could  see  or  appreciate  them?  They  were 
all  men  with  minds  trained  in  other  channels,  and  it 
could  hardly  be  expected  that  they  should  immedi¬ 
ately  grasp  the  problems  and  show  sympathetic 
interest  in  the  solution  of  difficulties  self  evident 
to  us. 

Many  difficulties  arose  between  arbitrary  county 
administrators  and  local  dealers  of  which  no  satis¬ 
factory  adjustment  could  be  made  with  state  admin¬ 
istrators  and  some  state  appointees  with  neither 
understanding  of  nor  sympathy  toward  the  needs 
of  the  trade  were  actually  responsible  for  much 
suffering  on  the  part  of  the  public  last  winter. 


Appeals  to  the  National  Administration  were  futile, 
because  there  was  nobody  there  to  offer  intelligent 
constructive  advice,  and  I  am,  therefore,  convinced 
that  before  Fall  many  difficulties  will  be  ironed  out 
and  the  machinery  moving  much  more  smoothly. 

The  Atlantic  City  Convention. 

Upon  May  20th  and  21st  the  first  annual  meeting 
of  the  National  Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Association 
was  held  at  the  Hotel  Traymore,  Atlantic  City. 
While  this  was  not  a  large  convention  because  those 
who  were  in  attendance  consisted  of  only  one  or 
two  members  of  each  state  association,  yet  it  was 
truly  a  great  gathering.  Brainy,  capable,  accom¬ 
plished  men,  the  cream  of  the  trade  from  a  wide 
area,  were  present. 

Delegates  arrived  from  such  distant  points  as 
Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  Denver,  Kansas  City,  St. 
Louis,  Memphis,  Chicago  (Illinois  &  Wisconsin), 
Detroit,  Cleveland,  Richmond,  Va.,  while  the  New 
England  and  Eastern  States  were  represented  by 
many  more.  The  by-laws  of  the  Association  were 
redrawn  and  their  scope  very  much  enlarged.  A 
budget  of  $25,000  to  enable  us  to  enter  upon  the 
work  in  a  larger  scale  was  passed.  The  assignment 
to  the  Illinois  &  Wisconsin  Association,  including 
Chicago,  is  $2,800  and  we  surely  expect  to  raise  this 
amount. 

The  Retailers’  Aims  Defined. 

All  the  suggestive  resolutions  that  were  passed 
by  the  executive  committee  in  Baltimore  were  again 
taken  up  and  embodied  in  new  resolutions  covering 
such  subjects  as  these: 

(1)  An  adequate  definition  of  a  coal  merchant. 

(2)  A  proper  outline  of  a  cost  statement  to  be 
made  by  coal  merchants. 

(3)  Definite  instructions  to  State  Administrator 
as  to  methods  of  procedure  and  a  requirement  that 
all  orders  issuing  from  them  be  filed  at  Washington. 

(4)  A  precise  statement  of  powers  and  scope  of 
County  Administrators. 

(5)  That  a  representative  retail  man  be  placed 
upon  the  staff  of  every  state  and  county  adminis¬ 
trator. 

And  finally — 

(6)  That  co-operation  be  the  key  note.  Without 
close  association  between  fuel  administrator  and 
dealer,  thorough  co-operation  is  impossible. 

How  to  Get  Differences  Adjusted. 

Coal  merchants  will  now  have  courts  of  resort  in 
which  to  get  differences  adjusted,  but  it  'will  be 
necessary : 

First — To  have  county  organizations — to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  county  administrator  and  to  help 
solve  and  adjust  local  difficulties.  Every  coal  dealer 
should  be  a  member  and  attend  regular  meetings  of 
county  organizations. 

Second — There  must  be  a  state  organization  in 
close  touch  with  each  county  association  and  it  is 
needless  to  say  that  every  coal  merchant  must  be  a 
member  of  his  state  as  well  as  his  county  organiza¬ 
tion.  Upon  failure  to  get  proper  adjustment  with 
the  county  administrator,  a  county  organization  of 
dealers  may  then  place  the  matter  in  the  hands  of 
their  state  association  who  will  endeavor  to  get  the 
controversy  adjusted  through  the  state  adminis¬ 
trator. 

Third — Upon  failure  to  get  satisfactory  settlement 
of  controversies  with  the  state  administrator,  state 
associations  can  place  a  brief  in  the  hands  of  our 
resident  vice-president  in  Washington,  now  Mr. 
John  E.  Lloyd,  and  he  through  Mr.  Crowell,  now 
upon  the  staff  of  the  National  Fuel  Administrator, 
will  make  final  adjudication  of  the  question. 

Therefore,  my  friends,  it  is  necessary  and  urgent 
that  you  form  county  associations,  and  once  formed, 
that  you  meet  regularly,  at  least  once  a  month,  and 
having  formed  such  county  organization,  that  you 
build  up  the  state  association.  There  is  no  excuse 
for  any  coal  merchant  not  being  a  member  of  both — 
the  costs  are  negligible. 


A  Big  Stripping  Operation. 


Wayne  Coal  Co.’s  Ambitious  Project  in 
Pittsburgh  No.  8  Field. 

One  of  the  most  ambitious  stripping  developments 
in  the  United  States  is  being  carried  on  near  the 
town  of  Waco,  in  Jefferson  County,  Ohio,  by  the 
Wayne  'Coal  Co.,  of  Pittsburgh.  The  company’s 
holdings  in  that  field  consist  of  nearly  10,000  acres, 
of  which  some  4,000  acres  are  adapted  for  strip¬ 
ping.  Operations  are  now  under  way  at  seven 
points  on  the  property  in  the  No.  8  seam,  which 
averages  about  \l/2  feet  in  thickness  at  that  point. 

The  company  began  operations  in  March,  1917, 
and  its  total  production  up  to  the  end  of  April  this 
year  was  about  525,000  tons.  During  the  first  ten 
months  it  built  15  miles  of  standard-gauge  railroad 
for  its  own  use,  also  over  100  houses  for  its  em¬ 
ployees,  in  addition  to  machine  shops,  water  lines 
and  other  necessary  improvements.  It  is  said  the 
company  is  now  equipped  to  turn  out  coal  at  the 
rate  of  1,000,000  tons  annually,  if  sufficient  cars  are 
available,  and  that  the  capacity  of  its  strippings  will 
be  increased  to  nearly  $2,500,000  annually  by  the 
end  of  the  year. 

On  this  property  may  be  seen  in  operation  the 
largest  steam  shovel  ever  built.  It  weighs  327  tons 
and  is  equipped  with  a  bucket  capable  of  handling 
12  tons  of  rock  and  earth  at  one  bite,  each  operation 
being  performed  in  45  seconds.  The  bucket  is 
handled  by  a  boom  92  feet  long. 


Coal  Users  Urged  to  Send  in  Forms. 

The  Distribution  Division  of  the  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration  is  advising  industrial  consumers  using  more 
than  500  tons  per  annum,  to  hurry  along  their  ques¬ 
tionnaires,  in  order  that  the  State  Administrators 
may  properly  list  them.  The  statement  says : 

“The  Preference  List  already  established  by  the 
War  Industries  Board  is  being  re-classified  so  as  to 
establish  degrees  of  preference.  The  first  degree  of 
preference  has  already  been  determined  and  includes 
railroad  fuel,  steamship  bunkers,  exclusive  of  pleasure 
craft,  and  by-product  plants.  The  second,  third  and 
fourth  degrees  of  preference  are  for  the  present 
being  considered  as  one  group  only,  and  no  dif¬ 
ferentiation  will  be  made  between  them  until  the 
complete  reclassification  has  been  made. 

“Delay  in  furnishing  the  information  asked  for  in 
the  questionnaire  forces  delay  in  completing  the  new 
preference  lists  and  this,  in  turn,  delays  the  proper 
working  of  the  distribution  plan.  Only  to  those 
plants  which  make  the  reports  asked  for,  promptly, 
can  the  coal  necessary  for  continued  operation  be 
assured.” 


B.  &  O.  Takes  Over  Short  Lines. 

1  he  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R.  has  taken  over  the 
operation  of  the  Fairmont  &  Helen’s  R.  R.  and  the 
Fairmont  &  Bingamon  R.  R.,  both  of  which  have 
heretofore  been  operated  by  the  Western  Maryland. 
These  are  said  to  be  the  heaviest  coal-carrying 
roads  in  West  Virginia,  mileage  considered. 

The  former  road  is  the  outlet  for  the  mines  of  the 
Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  at  Ida  May  and  Carolina 
and  the  operations  of  the  Bethlehem  Coal  Co.,  at 
Bethlehem.  The  latter  road  is  the  outlet  for  the 
mines  of  the  Consolidated  Coal  Co.  at  Wyatt.  Un¬ 
der  a  traffic  agreement  these  roads  shipped  their 
consignments  over  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  to  Con- 
nellsville,  Pa.,  where  they  were  taken  by  the 
Western  Maryland. 


The  proposed  restrictions  on  the  use  of  gasoline 
may  possibly  bother  coal  dealers  who  have  been 
so  enterprising  as  to  install  motor  trucks.  Horses 
are  scarce  and  high  priced,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  sufficient  consideration  will  be  given  to  the 
owners  of  motor  trucks  engaged  in  the  handling  of 
such  an  important  commodity  as  coal. 


The  fellow  who  gets  nothing  but  money  out  of 
his  work  is  poorly  paid. 
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Columbus  Trade  Notes. 

B.  F.  Nigh,  secretary  of  the  M-O-I-Coal  Associa¬ 
tion,  has  completed  the  compilation  of  the  Year  Book 
of  the  association  which  has  gone  into  the  hands  of 
the  printer.  It  will  be  issued  about  the  middle  of 

July. 

P.  A.  Coen,  president,  and  George  K.  Smith,  sec¬ 
retary  and  purchasing  agent  for  the  Buckeye  Coal 
&  Ry.  Co.,  left  last  week  for  an  inspection  trip  to 
the  mines  of  the  company  in  Perry  and  Hocking 

counties. 

Parker  Smission,  formerly  of  Nelsonville,  who  is 
now  a  resident  of  Columbus,  has  purchased  the 
property  of  the  Murray  Mining  Co.,  at  Murray, 
Ohio,  which  has  a  daily  capacity  of  200  tons.  The 
output  will  be  increased  by  the  installation  of  addi¬ 
tional  machinery. 

The  Daniel  Boone  Coal  Co.,  which  has  offices  in 
Columbus,  is  opening  a  third  mine  in  the  Hazard 
district  of  eastern  Kentucky,  located  on  the  L.  &  N. 
RR.  The  company  now  has  two  operating  mines 
and  the  third  will  be  ready  for  operation  by  the  first 
of  the  year.  The  loading  point  of  the  third  mine 
will  be  Heiner,  named  after  H.  H.  Heiner,  president 
of  the  company. 

The  announcement  was  made  early  this  week  that 
Joseph  H.  Frantz,  general  manager  of  the  Columbus 
Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  has  been  made  Ohio  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministrator  to  succeed  H.  H.  Johnson,  resigned. 
Mr.  Frantz’s  name  was  suggested  for  the  post  several 
weeks  ago  and  his  appointment  has  been  momentarily 
expected.  He  will  take  charge  at  once. 

The  material  reduction  on  dock  prices  announced 
several  weeks  ago  will  be  changed  now  with  the  in¬ 
crease  of  freight  rates  effective  after  June  25.  On 
the  average  the  rate  from  Ohio  mines  to  the  lower 
lake  ports  will  be  increased  20  to  25  cents  on  the 
ton.  The  rates  on  West  Virginia  shipments  will  be 
increased  30  cents  on  the  ton.  This  additional  cost 
will  be  added  to  the  dock  prices. 

Lorenzo  D.  Devore,  aged  55,  chief  deputy  of  the 
Ohio  Mining  Department,  died  at  his  horn  eon  East 
Main  street,  Columbus,  June  24,  after  an  illness  of 
several  months  from  cancer.  He  had  been  connected 
with  the  Ohio  Industrial  Commission,  which  has 
charge  of  the  mining  department  for  the  past  10 
years,  a  greater  part  of  which  time  as  deputy  in¬ 
spector.  He  succeeded  J.  T.  Pritchard  as  chief 
inspector  about  a  year  ago. 

Bids  have  been  requested  by  the  Ohio  Board  of 
Administration  for  approximately  55,000  tons  of 
mine-run  Hocking  coal  to  supply  the  Columbus 
State  institutions  during  the  coming  winter.  The 
coal  is  to  be  delivered  on  the  switch.  The  institu¬ 
tions  to  be  supplied  are  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  the  State  School  for  the  Blind,  the  In¬ 
stitution  for  the  Feeble  Minded,  the  Institution  for 
the  Insane,  and  the  Ohio  Penitentiary. 

Announcement  has  been  made  that  the  Hocking 
Valley  Railway  Co.  has  been  given  $5,500,000  for 
needed  improvements.  The  apportionment  was  made 
by  the  Director  General  of  Railroads.  The  larger 
part  of  the  sum  will  be  used  in  completing  the  double 
track  between  Columbus  and  Toledo.  The  yards  in 
Columbus  and  Toledo  are  also  to  be  enlarged.  All 
of  these  improvements  are  in  the  interest  of  facilitat¬ 
ing  the  movement  of  coal  especially  to  the  Northwest 
via  the  lakes.  Other  railroads  will  make  extensive 
improvements  in  order  to  better  their  freight  facili¬ 
ties. 

Ohio  wagon  mines,  which  were  an  important 
source  of  relief  during  the  fuel  famine  last  winter, 
are  hit  a  hard  blow  by  a  ruling  made  by  the  railroad 
Administration.  The  ruling  suspersedes  the  present 
car  distribution  rules  with  regard  to  wagon  coal 
mines.  For  a  long  time,  Ohio  wagon  mines  have 
been  calling  for  open-top  cars  and  James  B.  Dugan, 
of  the  Ohio  Utilities  Commission,  made  a  special 
trip  to  Washington  to  insist  that  a  supply  of  open- 
top  cars  be  granted.  The  Railroad  Administration 
insists  that  open-top  cars  be  sent  to  the  tiple  mines 
and  that  the  wagon  mines  must  get  along  with  box 
or  closed  cars. 


Make  the  most  of  your  joys;  your  troubles  will 
make  the  most  of  themselves. 


News  from  Baltimore 

The  Chesapeake  Coal  Co.  lost  a  $2,500  truck  by 
fire  on  the  streets  here  last  Saturday,  illustrating  the 
uncertainties  of  equipment  upkeep. 

H.  C.  Greer,  Albert  Shuman  and  C.  E.  Warson 
have  formed  a  new  coal  company  at  Morgantown, 
W.  Va.,  to  be  known  as  the  Burbridge  Coal  Co. 

The  Maryland  Fuel  Administrator’s  survey  of  the 
counties  of  the  State  to  find  out  if  all  the  10  per 
cent  increase  in  allotment  can  be  diverted  to  Balti¬ 
more  is  being  pushed. 

The  Baltimore  Coal  Exchange  held  another  meet¬ 
ing  last  Tuesday  with  the  purpose  of  fixing  some 
final  policy  of  distribution  and  price  probability 
under  the  new  freight  schedule. 

The  Penn  Smokeless  Coal  Co.,  of  Pittsburgh,  has 
purchased  a  tract  of  land  on  Lawrence  street,  this 
city,  as  a  distributing  yard.  The  yard  is  started 
with  the  idea  of  handling  an  initial  total  of  around 
70,000  tons  per  year. 

And  still  the  coal  trade  here  awaits  word  as  to 
how  it  may  expect  to  receive  its  anthracite  allotment 
under  the  new  plan  to  eliminate  long  and  cross 
hauls.  Meanwhile  three  months  of  the  usual  big 
delivery  season  have  gone — three  precious  months 
for  preparation. 

New  contracts  of  a  war  nature  to  come  from  the 
Government  shortly  may  make  the  war  preferential 
demand  for  hard  coal  for  about  five  big  corporations 
here  around  100,000  tons,  instead  of  the  50,000  tons 
required  last  year.  And  all  must  come  from  the 
State’s  allotment. 

In  view  of  the  stand  of  Provost  General  Crowder, 
which  disallows  preferential  treatment  for  miners 
under  the  army  draft,  the  most  interest  is  taken  in 
the  move  over  Maryland  for  intensive  mining.  Not 
only  is  the  Maryland  Compulsory  Work  Law  being 
used  as  an  incentive  for  six  full  days’  works  each 
week,  but  the  men  themselves  have  started  an  anti¬ 
slackers’  movement  in  true  patriotic  spirit. 

W.  H. 


New  York’s  Anthracite  Requirements. 

Below  is  an  estimate  of  the  anthracite  require¬ 
ments  of  New  York  City,  by  boroughs,  for  the  coal 
year  April  1,  1918,  to  April  1,  1919,  based  on  figures 
compiled  by  the  several  county  administrators : 

Domestic.  Steam. 

Gross  tons.  Gross  tons. 


Manhattan  .  3,426,500  2,803,500 

Bronx  .  1,271,900  105,850 

Brooklyn  .  2,600,000  1,420,000 

Queens  .  739,000  467,000 

Richmond  .  179,811  336,661 


Total  .  8,217,211  5,133,011 


While  the  city’s  allotment  has  not  been  decided 
upon  as  yet,  owing  to  the  delay  in  appointing  a  State 
Administrator,  it  will  fall  short  of  the  estimate  re¬ 
quirements.  The  State’s  allotment  of  15,855,300 
tons  of  domestic  sizes  is  600,000  tons  less  than  the 
probable  needs,  as  estimated  by  the  county  adminis¬ 
trators,  and  the  city  will  probably  have  to  stand  a 
cut  of  about  300,000  tons  unless  the  allotments  of 
certain  up-State  counties  are  trimmed  down  ma¬ 
terially  because  of  the  possibility  of  substituting  wood 
for  coal  in  country  districts. 


Although  the  Government  keeps  a  rather  close  ban 
on  news  relating  to  the  export  of  coal  to  Europe, 
there  is  evidently  quite  a  tonnage  being  shipped 
across  the  Atlantic.  A  report  from  Italy  says  that 
the  coal  situation  is  that  country  is  less  acute  than 
for  a  long  time  past,  and  speaks  of  “the  large  con¬ 
tribution  of  American  coal  to  the  general  stock  in 
Europe”  having  helped  to  solve  the  Italian  fuel 
problem.  Perhaps  the  recent  successes  of  the  Italian 
armies  have  been  made  possible  by  the  fact  that  the 
railroads  and  war  industries  of  that  country  are  no 
longer  seriously  handicapped  by  fuel  shortage.  Coal 
will  win  the  war ! 


The  less  noise  you  make  about  your  successes, 
the  more  you’ll  hear  of  them. 


Miscellaneous  Notes 

J.  T.  Roberts  goes  this  week  on  his  annual  vaca¬ 
tion  to  his  old  home  in  the  Reading,  Pa.,  district, 
taking  his  family  and  driving  his  automobile. 

The  Bituminous  Coal  Committee  held  a  meeting 
on  Monday  and  took  up  the  problem  of  getting  in 
closer  touch  with  the  local  Fuel  Administration. 

McWilliams  Brothers  have  two  new  barges  under 
construction  at  Rondout,  which  will  be  in  service  in 
a  few  days.  One  has  a  capacity  of  1,000  tons,  the 
other  1,300  tons. 

W.  E.  Auld  is  still  spending  most  of  his  time  in 
the  Toronto  office  of  W.  A.  Stone  &  Co.  His  plan 
is  to  be  at  the  Buffalo  office  Mondays.  He  reports 
that  the  Canadian  trade  is  improving. 

J.  Fred  Morlock  left  this  week  for  Clarion  County, 
Pa.,  where  he  expects-  to  close  a  deal  for  one  or 
more  mines  which  he  has  been  negotiating  for.  He 
looks  for  an  output  of  1,000  tons  per  day  soon  and 
will  manage  the  business  from  his  Buffalo  office. 

E.  B.  Thompson,  who  has  been  salesman  with  the 
Pittsburg  &  Shawmut  Coal  Co.  for  two  years,  has 
resigned  his  position  in  order  to  give  his  whole 
time  to  the  business  of  the  Pittsburgh  &  Freeport 
Coal  Co.,  of  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  with  which  he  has 
been  connected  some  time. 

Railroad  vessels  interests  are  in  conference  this 
week  with  representatives  of  the  Masters’,  Mates’ 
and  .Pilots’  Association,  who  will  present  demands, 
despite  the  recent  McAdoo  order  fixing  their  com¬ 
pensation.  The  claim  is  made  that  representatives 
who  agreed  to  same  had  not  the  proper  authority 
to  act. 

No  actual  computation  of  the  Buffalo  price  of  coal 
has  been  made  on  the  basis  of  the  recent  advance 
of  rail  rates.  The  former  bituminous  prices  were 
based  on  $4.65  for  Allegheny  Valley  thin-vein,  all 
sizes,  and  $4.45  for  Pittsburgh  lump,  per  net  ton, 
f.  o.  b.  here.  The  understanding  is  that  coke  rates 
will  have  gone  up  from  $2  to  $2.60  to  Buffalo. 

F.  W.  Buckalew,  who  has  been  western  sales 
agent  of  Whitney  &  Kemmerer  in  Buffalo  for  three 
years,  and  who  has  been  called  to  a  still  more  im¬ 
portant  position  in  the  New  York  office,  left  last 
Saturday,  much  to  the  regret  of  the  many  friends  he 
has  made  here.  S.  G.  Lund,  who  succeeds  him,  has 
been  for  some  time  in  the  office  and  is  well  qualified 
for  the  position. 

Announcement  was  made  this  week  of  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  James  T.  Lind,  of  Detroit,  as  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Gas  Plants.  This  is  a  newly  created 
branch  of  the  Fuel  Administration,  which  will  have 
supervision  of  the  regulation  of  the  artificial  gas  in¬ 
dustry  in  so  far  as  it  affects  the  consumption  of  fuel. 
Mr.  Lind  has  been  for  a  number  of  years  president 
of  the  National  Commercial  Gas  Association. 

The  Fuel  Administration  has  announced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Henderson  W.  Knott  to  manage  the 
field  force  of  engineers  and  inspectors  which  is  at 
work  among  the  250,000  power  plants  of  the  country, 
carrying  out  a  campaign  of  instruction  and  inspec¬ 
tion  designed  to  bring  the  use  of  fuel  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  power  to  the  highest  possible  efficiency 
and  economy.  Mr.  Knott  has  been  the  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Morgan  Crucible  Company  of  New  York. 

The  Consumers’  Collieries  Corporation  has  opened 
an  office  in  the  White  Building.  This  is  a  new  com¬ 
pany  which  has  a  mine  at  Sandy  Valley,  not  far 
from  Reynoldsville,  Pa.,  called  the  Good  Hope, 
which  is  being  further  developed.  The  plan  is  to 
continue  the  improvements  till  it  will  produce  about 
1,000  tons  a  day.  The  president  and  treasurer  is 
W.  H.  Hayden ;  the  secretary,  Willis  M.  Spaulding, 
and  the  general  sales  manager,  Charles  B.  Kinne,  all 
of  Buffalo. 

The  Burnite  Coal  Briquette  Co.,  a  new  corpora¬ 
tion,  has  acquired  the  site  for  a  briquette  plant  in 
Jersey  City  and  expects  to  begin  construction  work 
about  the  middle  of  July.  By  the  end  of  the  year 
it  is  hoped  to  start  turning  out  briquettes  at  the  rate 
of  400  tons  a  day.  Anthracite  culm  will  be  used,  and 
it  is  understood  that  35,000  tons  has  been  con¬ 
tracted  for,  delivery  to  commence  next  month  in 
order  to  get  a  stock  ahead  by  the  time  the  plant  is 
ready  to  operate. 
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Coal  for  Maryland  Distributor. 


Authorized  by  Dr.  Garfield  to  Employ 
Jobbers  in  Its  Distribution. 

Washington,  June  27,  1918. — The  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration  has  made  the  following  ruling  with  regard 
to  coal  consigned  or  diverted  to  the  State  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministrator  of  Maryland,  its  effective  date  being 
June  15 : 

1.  That  coal  consigned  to,  or  diverted  to,  by,  or 
through  the  State  Fuel  Administrator  of  Maryland 
at  or  west  of  the  Cumberland  Gateway  is  not  “di¬ 
verted  coal”  within  the  meaning  of  the  order  of 
the  Fuel  Administration  of  January  14,  1918  (Publi¬ 
cation  No.  14),  and  shippers  of  such  coal  are  not 
entitled  to  collect  the  15  cents  per  ton  permitted 
by  said  order  as  a  re-handlirig  charge. 

2.  That  the  Maryland  State  Fuel  Administrator  is 
hereby  authorized  to  direct  the  resale  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  all  coal  requisitioned  for  or  consigned  or 
diverted  to  and  received  by  him,  under  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  any  orders  of  the  United  States  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration,  to  and  among  such  consumers  and 
users  of  bituminous  or  anthracite  coal  respectively 
in  the  State  of  Maryland  as  in  his  judgment  may 
from  time  to  time  be  in  need  thereof  and  occupied 
in  the  conduct  of  such  industrial  activities  or  of 
such  public  utilities  as  are  essential  to  the  national 
security  and  defense,  for  the  successful  prosecution 
of  the  war,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  people  in  the  State  of  Maryland  or 
any  part  thereof,  in  performing  their  part  in  the 
conduct  of  the  war. 

In  making  such  resale  and  distribution,  the  State 
Fuel  Administrator  of  Maryland  shall  first  see  that 
the  needs  and  requirements  of  consumers  entitled 
to  preference  in  the  supply  of  fuel  under  the  orders 
of  the  Priorities  Board  are  suitably  taken  care  of. 
In  connection  with  such  distribution,  said  Maryland 
State  Fuel  Administrator  is  authorized  to  use  and 
employ  the  services  of  such  persons  and  agents  as 
he  may  from  time  to  time  select  and  to  make  or 
authorize  to  be  made  in  the  resale  and  distribution 
of  such  coal  a  charge  of  not  exceeding  15  cents  per 
ton  for  the  compensation  and  expense  of  the  per¬ 
sons  and  agents  so  selected  by  him. 


Export  and  Bunker  Coal  at  Atlantic  Ports. 

New  York. 


Month 

Anthracite 

Bituminous  Coke 

Bunker 

January  . 

.  490 

530 

1,599 

190,456 

February  . . . . 

.:...  1,184 

2,157 

44 

169,936 

March  . 

.  2,607 

4,508 

956 

182,516 

April  . 

.  7,107 

3,081 

633 

156,516 

Total,  T8. . 

.  11,388 

10,276 

3.232 

699,430 

Total,  ’17... 

.  34,974 

7,175 

4,701 

806,741 

Philadelphia. 

January  . 

14,548 

25,850 

February  . . . . 

.  452 

6,231 

12,326 

March  . 

.  7,887 

15,188 

19  681 

April  . 

.  7.972 

4  399 

19  442 

Total,  T8. . 

.  16,311 

40,366 

77,299 

Total,  ’17. . 

.  14,429 

208,743 

563 

121,648 

Baltimore. 

January  . 

7,722 

14,900 

February  . . . . 

.  53 

49 

20,167 

March  . 

6,340 

6,644 

17,648 

April  . 

.  225 

9,196 

4,036 

16,654 

Total,  ’18.. 

.  278 

23,258 

10,729 

69,369 

Total,  ’17.. 

.  280 

123,882 

34,469 

125,837 

Hampton 

Roads. 

January  . 

.  85 

159,979 

113,557 

February  . . . . 

.  169 

304,039 

700 

177,733 

March  . 

316,589 

732 

113,364 

April  . 

382,300 

1,058 

96,028 

Total.  T8. . 

.  254 

1,162,507 

2,490 

500,682 

Total,  ’17... 

.  126  1,538,669 

14,698 

689,607 

The  Chicago  market  is  active  in  all  departments. 
Southern  Illinois  coal,  which  is  the  best  substitute 
for  anthracite  and  smokeless,  is  practically  unavail¬ 
able  for  prompt  shipments  to  buyers  who  have  de¬ 
layed  ordering  until  this  time. 


Calls  for  Coke  Contracts. 


Dr.  Garfield  Also  Demands  Affidavits  Con¬ 
cerning  Verbal  Agreements. 

Washington,  June  27. — Dr.  Garfield  has  ordered 
all  manufacturers,  jobbers,  dealers  and  distributors 
of  coke  to  file  with  the  Contract  Section  of  the 
Legal  Division  of  the  Fuel  Administration,  within 
ten  days  after  the  receipt  of  the  order,  copies  of 
all  written  contracts  as  well  as  affidavits  concern¬ 
ing  all  oral  contracts  pertaining  to  the  sale  of  coke 
entered  into  prior  to  December  29,  1917.  The  order 
calls  for  the  following  data : 

1.  Exact  copies  of  any  and  all  documents  relating 
to  the  sale  of  coke,  which  it  is  claimed  constitute 
bona  fide  contracts  enforcible  at  law  and  existing 
prior  to  December  29,  1917,  for  the  delivery  of 
coke  on  or  after  said  date. 

2.  Affidavits  by  both  the  seller  and  purchaser  or 
by  some  person  or  persons  having  authority  to  act 
for  such  seller  and  purchaser,  respectively,  setting 
forth  therein  all  the  terms  and  provisions  of  any 
alleged  oral  contracts  claimed  to  be  bona  fide  in 
character,  and  enforcible  at  law  and  in  existence 
prior  to  December  29,  1917,  for  the  delivery  of 
coke  on  or  after  said  date. 

3.  A  report  in  writing  of  all  contracts  existing 
prior  to  December  29,  1917,  both  written  and  oral, 
and  claimed  to  be  bona  fide  in  character  and  en¬ 
forcible  at  law,  pertaining  to  the  sale  of  coke  to  be 
delivered  on  or  after  said  date,  setting  forth 
therein : 

a.  The  names  and  addresses  of  the  seller  and 
purchaser  under  each  contract. 

b.  Dates  of  execution  or  making  and  expira¬ 
tion  of  each  contract. 

c.  Price  at  which  coke  sold  pursuant  thereto 
was  billed  by  the  seller  on  December  29,  1917, 
or  the  nearest  date  thereto. 

d.  The  quantity  of  coke  covered  by  each  con¬ 
tract. 

e.  The  quantity  of  coke  delivered  on  each  con¬ 
tract  up  to  December  29,  1917. 

f.  Statement  as  to  whether  the  purchaser  of 
such  coke  is  the  consumer  thereof  or  a  dealer 
therein. 


Wounded  Soldiers  Stimulate  Mining. 

The  Emmons  CM.  Co.  was  one  of  the  first  to  fea¬ 
ture  patriotic  rallies  of  miners  with  a  view  to  stimu¬ 
lating  production  of  tonnage.  Recently  a  tour  of  the 
Central  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia  fields,  taken 
under  their  auspices,  by  three  soldiers  crippled  for 
life  and  invalided  home,  was  completed  after  a  series 
of  rousing  meetings.  The  soldiers  were:  Sergeant 
Haight,  of  the  Canadian  Black  Watch  (Highland¬ 
ers),  Sergeant  Smiley,  13th  Battery,  Canadian  Field 
Artillery,  Private  Topham,  102nd  Canadian  Infantry. 

These  men  from  the  front  proved  most  effective 
speakers,  and  an  increase  of  from  6  to  21  per  cent, 
per  man  per  day  was  reported  at  the  operations 
visited  by  them.  Subsequently  they  visited  certain  of 
the  Watkins  operations  and  are  now  visiting  other 
plants  under  the  auspices  of  the  U.  S.  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration. 

We  understand  that  operating  interests  who  are 
desirous  of  arranging  for  meetings  of  this  sort  can 
obtain  co-operation  by  communicating  with  the 
British  Assistant  Provost  Marshal,  Lieut.  Col.  F.  F. 
Hunter,  of  this  city.  That  the  proposition  is  a  very 
practical  one  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  at  the  Moss 
Creek  mine  only  one  miner  was  absent  from'  work 
the  day  after  pay  day,  which  all  will  recognize  as 
quite  an  extraordinary  condition. 


Popular  Mechanics  Magazine  revives  the  old 
story  of  the  burning  mine  in  the  Hocking  Valley 
district  of  Ohio.  The  fire  has  spread  over  about 
18  square  miles  of  territory,  and  has  consumed 
about  1,500  acres  of  a  coal  vein  that  in  places  isj 
15  feet  in  thickness,  averaging  9)4  feet.  The  fire 
was  started  simultaneously  in  seven  big  mines  dur¬ 
ing  the  strike  disturbances  which  occurred  in  1884. 


Philadelphia  Trade  Notes. 

Alexander  Fountain,  a  member  of  the  firm  of  R.  B. 
Dixon  &  Co.,  Easton,  Md.,  well  known  in  this  city, 
died  recently  at  his  home  in  Easton. 

Thomas  D.  Campbell,  one  of  the  largest  independ¬ 
ent  operators  on  the  Georges  Creek,  in  western 
Maryland,  was  in  Philadelphia  this  week. 

Louis  C.  Emmons,  president  of  the  Emmons  CM. 
Co.,  Philadelphia,  has  been  spending  a  couple  of 
weeks  at  the  company’s  mines  in  northern  West 
Virginia. 

D.  J.  Slattery,  of  the  firm  of  Slattery  Bros.,  was 
noted  recently  in  the  bituminous  region  endeavoring 
to  gather  in  some  bituminous  coal.  He  reported,  too, 
that  the  gathering  was  particularly  good. 

The  controversy  of  coal  for  the  public  schools  has 
now  been  settled  by  the  board  agreeing  to  the  propo¬ 
sition  of  Chairman  Lewis  of  the  local  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration  to  accept  30  per  cent,  buckwheat  size. 

The  coal  and  ice  plant  of  the  Waverly  C.  &  I.  Co., 
owned  by  Harry  Loeper,  and  located  at  54th  St.  & 
Whitby  Avenue,  West  Philadelphia,  was  almost  en¬ 
tirely  destroyed  by  fire,  entailing  a  loss  of  $50,000. 
It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Loeper  will  make  arrange¬ 
ments  at  once  to  resume. 

Wm.  D.  Hammer,  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co. 
salesman  in  the  Philadelphia  territory,  has  been 
spending  a  part  of  his  vacation  in  the  wilds  of 
northern  Pennsylvania,  with  George  Speese,  former 
vice-president  of  the  George  B.  Newton  Coal  Co.,  a 
long  tour  of  that  region  having  been  made  via  auto¬ 
mobile. 

In  a  railroad  accident  in  which  about  20  persons 
were  badly  cut  with  broken  glass  when  a  Norristown 
express  hit  a  five-ton  ice  truck  Geo.  C.  Coughlin,  city 
and  southern  sales  agent  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Read¬ 
ing  C.  &  I.  Co.,  was  severely  gashed  in  the  face,  one 
cut  beneath  his  right  eye  being  particularly  deep.  He 
is,  however,  now  at  his  desk  as  usual. 

E.  B.  Crosley,  general  coal  freight  agent  of  the 
Philadelphia  &  Reading  Ry.,  has  been  appointed  by 
Regional  Director  Markham  as  director  of  coal 
freights  in  the  Allegheny  territory,  with  offices  in 
the  Reading  Terminal.  Mr.  Crosley  is  thoroughly 
versed  in  all  phases  of  the  coal  industry  and  at  one 
time  was  sales  manager  of  the  line  department  of 
the  P.  &  R.  C.  &  I.  Co. 

Ever  since  the  removal  of  the  Shipping  Board 
offices  to  this  city  from  \Yashington  the  rumor  still 
persists  that  the  entire  Fuel  Administration  force 
will  locate  here  very  soon,  including  Dr.  Garfield 
himself.  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  in  the  recent  sundry  civil  bill  in  Congress  the 
Fuel  Administration  was  allotted  $3,500,000  to  cover 
the  costs  of  operation  for  the  current  year. 

City  Councils  have  been  called  upon  to  authorize 
the  Director  of  Supplies  to  engage  a  purchasing 
agent  to  arrange  for  purchases  of  coal  for  the  city. 
The  City  Solicitor  has  rendered  an  opinion  that 
the  employment  of  such  an  official  is  entirely  legal. 
The  understanding  is  that  the  purchasing  agent  will 
be  paid  15  cents  per  ton  for  all  coal  bought  and  will 
pay  all  the  bills  as  presented  by  the  shippers.  It  is 
hoped  by  this  method  to  overcome  the  embarrassing 
situation  in  which  the  city  has  been  placed,  owing 
to  the  lack  of  ability  to  make  prompt  payment  of  its 
coal  bills  in  the  past. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Reading  Co.  this 
week  surprise  was  created  by  the  resignation  of  E. 
T.  Stotesbury  as  president  and  the  election  of  A.  T. 
Dice  as  his  successor.  However  to  those  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Mr.  Stotesbury  it  has  always  been 
known  that  he  only  assumed  the  office  after  the 
death  of  the  late  George  F.  Baer  until  such  a  time 
as  the  duties  could  be  turned  over  to  someone  else. 
This  opportunity  arrived  when  Mr.  Dice  elected  to 
continue  as  president  of  the  railway  interests  rather 
than  become  Federal  Manager  of  the  Railroad.  In 
this  way  Mr.  Dice  in  addition  to  directing  the  rail¬ 
road  company  assumes  a  closer  touch  also  with  coal 
production,  as  the  Reading  Co.  is  the  holding  com¬ 
pany  owning  all  the  stock  of  the  Philadelphia  & 
Reading  C.  &  I.  Co.,  the  premier  anthracite  producer. 
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New  York  Trade  Notes. 

L.  S.  Willard,  of  Willard,  Sutherland  &  Co.,  is 
again  actively  on  the  job  after  being  laid  up  for  a 
while  with  an  injured  ankle. 

There  should  be  more  hard  coal  available  for  New 
York  City.  Steady  deliveries  front  now  on  through 
the  season  are  very  desirable,  if  the  retailer  is  to  be 
enabled  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  situation. 

Medium  size  Maine  coasters  are  now  getting  the 
highest  rates  on  coal  from  New  York  to  eastern  ports 
that  have  been  paid  since  the  Civil  War,  a  number 
of  them  having  been  chartered  to  Camden  and  East- 

port  at  $4.50. 

The  Fuel  Administrator  of  the  Bronx  says  that 
unless  anthracite  receipts  in  that  borough  in¬ 
crease  before  July  15,  he  will  order  apartment  house 
owners  to  cut  out  the  hot  water  supply  to  tenants 
for  four  days  a  week. 

Donald  Mackay,  London  manager  of  the  Glasgow 
firm  of  William  Jacks  &  Co.,  which  has  long-stand¬ 
ing  relations  with  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.,  B.  Nicoll 
&  Co.  and  other  American  houses,  is  visiting  some 
of  his  friends  in  this  market. 

The  sum  of  $872  realized  from  the  entertainment 
and  dinner  given  by  the  New  York  Boat  Owners’ 
Association  at  the  McAlpin  Hotel  on  May  29,  has 
been  donated  by  that  association  to  the  Sun  Tobacco 
Fund  for  American  soldiers  abroad. 

Still  time  to  subscribe  for  War  Savings  Stamps 
and  Thrift  Stamps.  Remember  the  Coal  Trade 
Committee,  M.  F.  Burns,  chairman.  This  is  a  good 
opportunity  for  investment.  In  time  to  come  the 
buyer  will  thank  those  who  called  attention  to  it. 

Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  the  coal  supply  in  the 
Bronx  a  great  many  residents  of  the  West  Bronx, 
where  trees  are  still  plentiful,  are  busy  these  days 
cutting  down  big  maples,  chestnuts  and  oaks,  in  or¬ 
der  to  lay  in  a  big  supply  of  wood  for  the  winter. 

The  barge  “Kathleen,”  owned  by  James  Hughes, 
Jr.,  of  No.  1  Broadway,  was  sunk  in  the  Cape  Cod 
Canal  near  Sandwich,  Mass.,  a  few  days  ago  while 
bound  from  this  port  to  Boston  with  800  tons  of 
coal.  A  wrecking  crew  is  at  work  raising  the  craft. 

W.  H.  Macurda,  formerly  New  York  manager  of 
the  Garfield  &  Proctor  Coal  Co.,  who  entered  the 
military  service  over  a  year  ago,  was  recently  placed 
in  command  of  a  battery  at  Sandy  Hook,  as  a  cap¬ 
tain  in  the  U.  S.  A.,  after  spending  two  months  in 
an  Artillery  School. 

Colonel  Robert  B.  Baker,  vice-president  of  the 
Sterling  Coal  Co.,  has  been  spending  the  past  ten 
days  or  so  on  a  visit  to  the  mines  of  the  company, 
together  with  J.  S.  W.  Holton  of  Philadelphia,  the 
president.  Reports  from  Bakerton  and  vicinity  in¬ 
dicate  a  better  supply  of  labor  in  that  section. 

J.  F.  Hinterleiter,  formerly  special  agent  of  the 
Jersey  Central  in  charge  of  coal  purchasing  in  the 
region,  becomes  connected  with  the  Majestic  Coal 
Co.,  120  Broadway,  in  the  same  capacity.  He  has 
many  friends  among  the  operating  interests  and  will, 
no  doubt,  be  able  to  pick  up  a  good  tonnage  when¬ 
ever  any  coal  is  to  be  had. 

By  authorization  from  Washington  the  D.,  L.  & 
W.  RR.  Co.  has  increased  rate  on  harbor  coal  traffic 
to  50  cents  a  ton.  It  is  probable  that  other  interests 
will  increase  to  a  similar  figure.  The  Lackawanna 
has  been  below  the  established  price  heretofore,  but 
it  is  expected  that  all  will  be  upon  an  equal  basis 
under  the  new  order  of  things. 

Although  subscriptions  under  the  War  Savings 
plan  by  the  coal  and  coke  division  are  now  at 
$23,000,  this  is  a  long  way  from  $150,000,  the  al¬ 
lotted  sum  to  be  secured,  and  the  good  work  must 
be  kept  up.  Thomas  S.  McLane,  chairman  of  the 
sub-committee  having  this  division  in  charge,  ex¬ 
pects  all  coalmen,  who  can  afford  it,  to  join  the 
War  Savings  Limit  Investment  Society  by  subscrib¬ 
ing  for  $1,000  par  value  of  the  stamps.  Several 
have  already  done  so. 


Secretary  Allen,  of  the  Wholesale  Coal  Trade 
Association  of  New  York,  has  called  a.  special  meet¬ 
ing  of  members  to  be  held  in  the  Whitehall  Club 
next  Tuesday,  July  2,  at  one  o'clock,  to  vote  on 
certain  matters  affecting  the  conduct  of  the  organ¬ 
ization’s  affairs.  The  meeting  will  be  followed  by  a 
luncheon,  with  all  the  usual  attractions  and  perhaps 
an  added  one  which  should  insure  a  record  turn¬ 
out. 

Joseph  F.  Ahearn,  Deputy  Fuel  Administrator  for 
the  Bronx,  has  issued  another  earnest  appeal  for 
more  anthracite  for  that  Borough,  stating  that  not 
enough  is  being  received  at  present  to  take  care  of 
current  requirements,  to  say  nothing  to  enabling 
residents  to  fill  their  bins  for  the  winter.  He  says 
that  of  late  receipts  of  domestic  sizes  have  not  aver¬ 
aged  over  1,0C0  tons  a  day,  whereas  they  should  be 
5,000  tons.  He  urged  vigorous  action  by  the  An¬ 
thracite  Committee,  predicting  if  it  was  not  done 
the  present  shortage  would  make  necessary  the  re¬ 
duction  of  hot  water  supply  in  14,000  apartment 
houses  in  the  county  to  a  few  hours  each  day. 

Coincident  with  the  freight  rate  advance  on  June 
25,  announcement  was  made  of  an  increase  in  the 
harbor  towing  rates  to  11  cents  per  ton,  flat,  with 
a  minimum  of  300  tons.  The  old  rate  from  the 
lower  ports  was  $20  for  the  first  100  tons  and  seven 
cents  per  ton  on  the  balance  of  the  cargo.  The 
new  rate  works  out  slightly  lower  than  the  old  one 
on  300-ton  barges — $33  as  against  $34 — but  on  larger 
barges  the  result  is  an  increase,  and  of  course  the 
great  bulk  of  the  tonnage  is  handled  in  boats  of 
over  300  tons.  The  new  rates  for  towing  light 
boats  to  the  lower  ports  are:  500  tons  or  less,  $15; 
501  to  800  tons,  $18;  801  to  1,000  tons,  $20;  1001 
tons  and  over,  $25. 


Mr.  Storrow’s  New  Assistants. 

Edward  G.  Blaisdell,  of  Boston,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  J.  J.  Storrow’s  office.  Mr.  Blaisdell  is  in 
the  distribution  department  and  has  immediate 
charge  of  the  flow  of  bituminous  through  the  five 
New  England  gateways.  His  experience  and 
ability  will  be  very  valuable  in  policing  distribution, 
which  is  now  for  the  New  England  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration  to  supervise  and  regulate. 

Walter  Vaughn,  of  the  Russell  Coal  Co.,  Boston, 
is  also  an  assistant  in  the  distribution  department. 
A  working  organization  is  gradually  being  built  up 
in  anticipation  of  lively  times  next  winter. 

It  is  rumored  that  an  order  will  soon  be  issued 
by  the  Fuel  Administration  authorizing  Mr.  Storrow 
to  invoice  coal  through  the  different  shippers  and 
middle  houses  in  the  same  way  as  last  season.  No 
one  act  of  Mr.  Storrow  better  showed  his  disposi¬ 
tion  toward  the  coal  people  than  his  insistence  last 
winter  that  their  function  in  normal  times  be  recog¬ 
nized  this  way. 


Heavier  Shipments  by  Elk  Horn. 

The  Elk  Horn  Coal  Corporation  is  increasing 
shipments  from  its  new  mining  properties  in  the 
Elk  Horn  Valley  of  Kentucky.  Initial  shipments 
were  started  over  a  month  ago,  or  immediately 
after  the  completion  of  the  North  Fork  branch, 
built  into  the  property  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
R.R. 

Considerably  over  a  year  ago  the  Elk  Horn  Coal 
Corporation  began  to  open  new  mines  on  its  25,000- 
acre  tract  in  the  Elk  Horn  Valley,  the  plans  of  the 
management  calling  for  12  mines.  At  that  time 
there  was  no  railroad,  and  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
afterward  arranged  to  build  a  branch.  Construc¬ 
tion  work  was  accordingly  gotten  under  way.  The 
branch  would  have  been  finished  around  January  1, 
but  for  delays  due  to  washouts  and  inability  to  get 
material. 


The  coal  production  of  Spain  is  slowly  but  surely 
increasing,  the  record  for  the  last  five  years  stand¬ 
ing  as  follows  :  1913,  4,293,100  tons  ;  1914,  4,474,500 
tons;  1915,  4,686,800  tons;  1916,  5,589,800  tons;  1917, 
5,973,300  tons. 


Miners’  Living  Conditions. 

Workmen  in  Anthracite  Region  Have  Many 
Modern  Conveniences. 

German  propaganda  is  raising  its  snake-like  head 
again  in  the  anthracite  regions  with  the  report  that 
the  draft  is  not  a  chief  cause  of  the  labor  shortage 
at  the  mines,  but  can  be  attributed  to  living  con¬ 
ditions.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
Living  conditions  of  the  mine  workers  have  been 
vastly  improved. 

To  show  the  way  and  to  demonstrate  what  is 
possible,  particularly  under  the  best  working  con¬ 
ditions  and  highest  wages  ever  known  in  the  indus¬ 
try,  such  as  now  prevail,  the  mining  companies 
have,  for  the  past  10  years,  been  beautifying  sec¬ 
tions  in  the  region;  building  up-to-date  houses  for 
the  workers  and  planning  how  living  conditions  can 
be  still  further  improved.  Any  other  statement  to 
the  contrary  is  untrue. 

The  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co.  has  built  de¬ 
tached  and  semi-detached  houses  at  Lansford  and 
Hauto.  The  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron 
Co.,  and  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  are 
also  home  builders.  The  Lehigh  &  Wilkes-Barre 
Coal  Co.  has  erected  two  concrete  foundation  vil¬ 
lages  at  Lee  Park  and  Laramie,  near  Wilkes-Barre, 
at  a  cost  of  $200,000.  These  houses  have  accommo¬ 
dations  with  porches  front  and  rear,  with  bath¬ 
rooms  off  the  rear  porch  and  all  modern  improve¬ 
ments.  The  village  of  Underwood  has  been  built 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Co.,  near  Scranton,  with 
model  living  conditions. 

Weston,  Dodson  &  Co.  has  built  a  village  near 
Shenandoah  of  similar  quality  and  conveniences 
for  its  mine  workers.  Other  operations  are  now  in 
progress  at  many  points  in  the  anthracite  region. 

An  Official  Endorsement.  • 

Frank  Hall,  of  the  State  Department  of  Mines, 
in  an  official  report  says :  “Anthracite  operators 
have  installed  improved  machinery  by  which  the 
number  of  persons  employed  ;n  the  preparation  of 
coal  have  been  greatly  reduced.  In  the  different 
mining  communities  many  modern  houses  have  been 
erected  for  the  employees.  Equipped  with  modern 
conveniences  and  the  additional  attraction  of  yards 
and  gardens,  they  are  in  every  way  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  dwelling  places.  The  educational  advantages 
and  social  conditions  of  the  communal  life  of  the 
mine  workers  and  their  families  is  gradually  but 
assuredly  improving.” 

The  anthracite  industry  realizes  that  contentment 
begins  at  home  and  that  the  fostering  of  home 
ties  aids  in  the  permanent  residence  in  the  region. 
It  also  acts  as  a  means  of  bringing  men  into  a  sec¬ 
tion  that  is  badly  in  need  of  at  least  -30,000  men 
to  increase  the  output  of  anthracite. 

The  draft  of  men  from  the  industry  has  reached 
proportions  of  a  public  menace.  It  has  been  the 
means  of  reducing  the  working  force  from  177,000 
men  before  the  war  to  144,000  workers  now,  with 
every  prospect  of  the  number  being  still  further 
reduced  by  the  "next  big  State  draft  in  July  of 
17,000  men. 


Ground  for  Hopefulness. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  recent  improvement  in  the 
war  news  in  general.  Sinking  U-boats  faster  than 
they  are  built,  to  launch  89  ships  on  July  4,  nearly 
a  million  men  overseas,  distress  in  Germany,  riots 
in  Austria — all  these  developments  tend  to  give  an 
encouraging  tone  to  the  general  situation. 

Let  us  hope  that  ere  long  it  can  be  reported  that 
the  tide  has  definitely  turned  strongly  in  favor  of 
the  Allies.  Then  there  will  be  less  heard  of  further 
depletion  of  the  ranks  of  labor,  less  heard  of  great 
new  bond  issues,  less  heard  of  increased  taxes.  In 
brief,  long  before  the  conclusion  of  the  war  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  a  favorable  early  outcome  will  have  a  most 
stimulating  effect  on  those  lines  of  business  which 
have  had  to  remain  under  restrictions  while  all 
thought  is  being  given  to  winning  the  great  struggle. 
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May  Divide  New  York. 

Plan  to  Have  Two  State  Administrators  Is 
Being  Seriously  Considered. 

At  this  writing  the  question  of  who  Dr.  Garfield 
will  appoint  to  succeed  A.  H.  Wiggin  as  State  Fuel 
Administrator  for  New  York  is  as  much  of  a  mys¬ 
tery  as  it  was  two  months  ago,  when  Mr.  .Wiggin 
sent  in  his  resignation.  In  fact,  it  is  not  known 
whether  there  will  be  one  Administrator  or  two, 
since  a  plan  to  divide  the  State  into  two  jurisdictions 
is  being  seriously  considered  in  Washington. 

If  that  is  done  New  York  City  and  Long  Island 
will  be  placed  in  charge  of  one  Administrator,  while 
the  rest  of  the  State  will  be  under  the  control  of 
another  official  of  similar  rank.  This  plan  is  under¬ 
stood  to  be  favored  in  Washington,  but  it  is  strongly 
opposed  at  this  end  of  the  line,  both  by  the  coal 
trade  and  by  some  of  Mr.  Wiggin’s  former  as¬ 
sociates,  who  are  now  carrying  on  the  work  of  the 
State  Fuel  Administrator’s  office.  It  is  taken  for 
granted  that  dissension  would  at  once  break  out 
between  those  in  control  of  the  two  districts  over 
the  division  of  the  State’s  coal  allotment,  and  that 
this  would  be  undesirable  from  any  standpoint. 

It  is  known  that  the  position  of  up-State  Ad¬ 
ministrator  has  been  offered  to  Charles  R.  Robert¬ 
son,  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Committee  of  the 
State  Fuel  Administration,  in  case  it  is  finally  de¬ 
cided  to  divide  up  the  State.  Mr.  Robertson  was  in 
Washington  this  week  conferring  with  Dr.  Garfield, 
but  upon  his  return,  Thursday,  word  went  out  that 
things  were  still  “up  in  the  air”  and  that  no  decision 
as  to  what  will  be  done  was  to  be  expected  for  a 
few  days  more  at  least. 

There  is  no  reliable  information  as  to  who  will  be 
placed  in  charge  of  Greater  New  York  and  Long 
Island  if  a  separate  district  is  created  for  this  part 
of  the  State. 


The  Rainey-Wood  Coke  Co. 

A  corporation  known  as  the  Rainey-Wood  Coke 
Co.  has  been  organized  by  the  W.  J.  Rainey  inter¬ 
ests,  operating  coal  mines  and  coke  works  in  the 
Connellsville  Region,  and  the  Alan  Wood  Iron  & 
Steel  Co.,  with  blast  furnaces  and  steel  works  at 
Swedeland,  Pa.,  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a 
large  by-product  coke  plant  of  330  ovens  at  Swede- 
land,  Pa. 

The  coal  for  this  plant  will  be  furnished  by  the 
Rainey  interests  from  their  mines  in  the  Connells- 
ville  Region.  Work  has  been  started  on  the  first 
unit  of  110  of  these  ovens,  and  it  is  expected  to 
have  the  plant  in  operation  within  14  months. 

This  first  installation  will  supply  coke,  gas  and 
tar  to  the  Alan  Wood  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  and  will 
have  sufficient  additional  capacity  to  furnish  foun¬ 
dry  coke  for  the  Eastern  market.  A  complete  by¬ 
product  recovery  plant  will  also  be  constructed  for 
the  purpose  of  furnishing  sulphate  of  ammonia  and 
toluol  to  the  U.  S.  Government. 

It  is  proposed  to  install  the  remaining  units  at 
the  earliest  possible  date,  in  order  to  insure  a  con¬ 
tinued  coke  supply  for  the  independent  blast  fur¬ 
naces  in  the  Schuylkill  and  Lehigh  valleys. 


Miners’  Patriotic  Banners. 

Below  are  the  legends  on  some  of  the  banners 
carried  by  Central  Pennsylvania  mine  workers  in 
the  recent  patriotic  parade  at  Johnstown : 

Ships  carry  food  to  our  Boys; 

We’ll  dig  coal  for  ships. 

Come  across  with  coal, 

Or  go  across  yourself. 

King  Coal  will  win  the  war. 

Fill  up  the  Bunkers  and 
Keep  Old  Glory  afloat. 

Coal  makes  steel;  it  takes  steel  to  win. 

A  few  tons  a  day  will  keep  the  Kaiser  away. 

If  the  coal  fails,  armies  are  helpless. 

The  Navy  depends  on  coal,  so  dig  in. 

We’re  not  slackers; 

We’re  industrial  soldiers. 

Coal  in  the  bins  will  make  the  Allies  win. 


Must  Pay  Up  in  60  Days. 

Directors  of  the  National  Coal  Association  at 
their  last  meeting  instructed  the  General  Secre¬ 
tary  to  notify  all  members  in  arrears  of  dues,  that 
in  accordance  with  the  action  of  the  Association 
at  its  annual  meeting  in  Philadelphia  last  month, 
such  arrearage  would  have  to  be  made  good  not 
later  than  sixty  days  from  May  29,  the  date  of 
the  convention. 

Notices  to  this  effect  are  being  sent  out  to 
members  who  have  not  paid  their  dues  in  full. 
Unless  such  dues  are  paid  in  full  within  the  60- 
day  period,  the  firms  affected  automatically  will 
forfeit  their  membership  in  the  National  Coal 
Association. 


To  Expedite  Movement  Through  Cincinnati. 

Every  effort  will  be  made  to  increase  the  capacity 
of  the  Cincinnati  terminals.  With  this  object  in 
view  the  Chespeake  &  Ohio  Ry.  is  now  building 
another  yard  at  Russell,  Ky.,  and  will  put  in  another 
scale  that  will  weigh  on  an  average  of  about  twelve 
hundred  cars  per  day.  This  will  give  a  steady  move¬ 
ment  of  over  2,000  cars  of  coal  per  day  through 
Russell,  which  will  be  distributed  to  the  Chesapeake 
&  Ohio  Northern  at  Edgington  and  to  the  connecting 
lines  at  Cincinnati.  Silver  Grove  yards  are  also 
being  enlarged  in  anticipation  of  this  increased  move¬ 
ment  and  the  bridge  at  Dayton,  Ky.,  about  which 
many  of  the  coal  men  have  often  lost  their  religion, 
is  being  strengthened  so  that  seventy-ton  cars  of  coal 
can  be  brought  to  Cincinnati  and  delivered  to  con¬ 
nections.  The  way  the  matter  now  stands  these 
seventy-ton  cars  cannot  come  any  farther  west  than 
Silver  Grove  yards. 


Another  Illinois  Coal  Club. 

Chicago,  June  27. — At  Oregon,  Ill.,  Friday 
June  14,  an  important  event  for  the  Ogle  County 
coal  dealers  occurred  when  there  was  organized 
after  some  good  advance  work  on  the  part  of 
I.  L.  Runyan,  secretary  of  the  Illinois  and  Wis¬ 
consin  Coal  Dealers’  Association,  the  Ogle  Coun¬ 
ty  Fuel  Club.  County  Fuel  Director  C.  S.  Gilbert 
was  on  hand,  and  spoke  to  the  coal  dealers  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  conditions  now  to  be  met,  and  con¬ 
ferred  with  them  about  developing  costs  and 
establishing  a  margin  of  profits  to  be  put  into 
operation  at  once. 

The  following  officers  were  elected:  President, 
Phil  May,  of  Rochelle;  vice-president,  H.  R.  Hum, 
of  Byrum,  and  secretary-treasurer,  E.  F.  Davis, 
of  Oregon.  The  directors  are:  A.  J.  Herch,  of 
Polo;  J.  W.  Wine,  of  Mt.  Morris;  H.  Hagaman, 
of  Holcomb,  and  H.  F.  Hurst,  of  Creston. 


Protective  Association  Is  Vigilant. 

Legitimate  coal  dealers,  who  have  always  operated 
properly  and  dealt  with  their  customers  honestly, 
have  at  times  been  given  a  figurative  “black  eye”  by 
the  press  and  public  through  the  operations  of  per¬ 
sons  who  have  classed  themselves  as  coal  dealers, 
but  in  fact  were  nothing  more  than  peddlers.  The 
good  work  of  the  Coal  Trade  Protective  Associa¬ 
tion  has  caused  a  gradual  weeding  out  of  the  unde¬ 
sirable  element  in  the  retail  trade  of  New  York 
City. 

Last  week  a  man  was  arrested  on  complaint  of 
John  F.  Carroll,  of  the  Mayor’s  Bureau  of  Weights 
and  Measures,  and  also  the  Coal  Trade  Protective 
Association.  He  was  held  by  Magistrate  Healy,  on 
Friday  last,  in  $1,000  bail  for  violating  Section  2411 
of  the  Penal  Code. 

It  seems  that  this  man  secured  several  orders  for 
coal  from  real  estate  owners  and  on  every  load 
delivered,  supposedly  seven  tons,  there  was  a  short¬ 
age  of  about  two  tons,  and  this  has  been  going  on 
for  about  a  month’s  time,  it  is  alleged.  Through 
the  watchfulness  of  Mr.  Carroll  such  irregularities 
in  connection  with  the  coal  trade  of  New  York  have 
been  practically  eliminated. 


An  order  has  been  issued  requiring  all  street  rail¬ 
way  companies  in  Great  Britain  to  reduce  their  coal 
consumption  by  IS  per  cent,  as  compared  with  last 
year. 


Editorial  Notes. 

Evidently  the  condition  of  Lord  Rhondda,  the 
British  Food  Controller,  is  such  as  to  cause  grave 
anxiety,  and  the  many  friends  he  made  among  the 
coal  men  in  this  country,  while  on  his  visits  here 
several  years  ago,  will  be  sorry  to  learn  of  his  ill 
health. 

We  understand  that  the  U.  S.  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion’s  coal  inspectors  are  doing  good  work  in  cen¬ 
tral  Pennsylvania.  While  they  are  not  very  numer¬ 
ous  and  cannot  get  around  to  the  mines  very  often, 
the  fact  that  they  represent  the  Government  is  a 
most  potent  influence  and  helpful  in  their  work. 

We  note  that  while  the  criticism  of  being  reac¬ 
tionary  is  made  against  certain  public  men  by  a 
prominent  association,  one  of  the  leading  dailies 
arises  in  support  of  the  “reactionary,”  indicating 
that  if  we  have  not  gone  too  far  in  certain  direc¬ 
tions  there  is  at  least  an  unfavorable  tendency  that 
may  well  be  curbed  ere  we  get  too  far  adrift  on 
uncharted  seas. 

New  ships  are  most  significant  with  respect  to 
our  commerce  after  the  war.  They  will  be  used 
as  coal  carriers  and  as  the  carriers  of  manufactured 
goods,  which,  in  their  making,  will  utilize  great 
quantities  of  coal.  We  may,  in  fact,  derive  much 
satisfaction  from  the  growth  of.  our  shipping  indus¬ 
try,  quite  aside  from  the  patriotic  interest  that  all 
feel  in  the  subject  as  they  view  the  great  increase 
in  tonnage. 

Senator  Penrose  does  not  approve  of  the  man¬ 
agement  of  railroad  traffic  under  new  conditions, 
drawing  particular  attention  to  the  crowded  condi¬ 
tion  of  passenger  trains  between  New  York  and 
Washington,  the  prevalent  necessity  of  passengers 
standing  in  the  aisles  of  day  coaches  for  that  dis¬ 
tance,  and  so  on.  This  comment  will  no  doubt  ap¬ 
peal  to  a  good  many  coal  men  having  to  make  that 
trip  at  frequent  intervals. 

The  recent  order  cutting  off  anthracite  shipments 
to  30  counties  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  affects 
the  territory  to  the  west  of  a  line  beginning  at  the 
easterly  boundary  of  Tioga  County  and  extending 
in  a  general  southwesterly  direction  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania-Maryland  boundary  line.  Comparatively 
little  hard  coal  is  used  in  this  area  in  normal  times, 
as  the  great  majority  of  counties  are  in  or  imme¬ 
diately  adjacent  to  the  bituminous  coal  fields. 

The  National  Council  of  Traveling  Salesmen’s 
Associations  has  requested  Director  General  Mct 
Adoo  to  modify  the  three-cent  a  mile  passenger 
rate  so  as  to  permit  salesmen  to  travel  at  the  old 
rate  of  two  and  one-half  cents  a  mile.  While  not 
many  coal  salesmen  are  on  the  road  now  seeking 
orders,  there  is  always  a  good  deal  of  traveling 
necessary  in  looking  after  details  of  shipments,  etc., 
and  the  higher  fares  will  be  a  good  deal  of  a  bur¬ 
den  to  the  coal  trade  in  common  with  other  lines 
of  business. 

All  kinds  of  problems  in  conection  with  coal 
matters  nowadays !  Arrangements  were  recently 
made  for  a  grand  patriotic  rally  at  Barnesboro, 
Pa.,  with  a  view  to  stimulating  production,  but  it 
developed  that  many  of  the  miners  took  the  occa¬ 
sion  for  celebration  and  failed  to  attend  the  meet¬ 
ing  itself,  consequently  production  declined  rather 
than  increased  as  the  immediate  result  of  the  occa¬ 
sion.  The  general  comment  in  that  section  is  that 
with  present  high  wages,  money  burns  a  hole  in  the 
miner’s  pocket,  as  in  the  case  of  the  proverbial 
sailor. 

The  possibilities  of  generating  power  in  the  coal 
fields  and  transmitting  it  long  distances  by  wire 
was  the  subject  of  a  special  article  in  one  of  the 
recent  Sunday  supplements.  While  this  plan  has 
long  been  exploited  as  a  possibility  of  the  future 
and  has  already  been  put  into  execution  at  a  num¬ 
ber  of  places,  it  is  something  that  cannot  be  car¬ 
ried  out  in  a  hurry,  especially  now  when  it  is  so 
difficult  to  secure  the  necessary  material  for  build¬ 
ing  and  equipping  power  stations  and  transmission 
lines,  to  say  nothing  of  the  abnormally  high  prices 
prevailing  for  machinery  and  copper  and  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  obtaining  sufficient  labor  to  carry  out  a 
large  undertaking  like  this. 
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New  Rochelle  Retailer 

Explains  Situation. 

Urges  Economic  Measures  and  Asks  Populace 
to  Stand  Behind  Dealers. 

In  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  the  coal  situation  has 
attracted  perhaps  as  much  attention  as  in  any  other 
neighboring  community.  The  price  difficulty  appears 
to  be  due  largely  to  the  expense  of  getting  coal  into 
the  dealers’  bins  during  the  past  season  rather  than 
to  any  excess  profits  made  by  them.  Individual 
coal,  delivered  through  an  ice-bound  harbor  or 
under  other  difficulties  in  relative  small  volume, 
naturally  means  an  increase  in  the  delivered  price 
to  the  consumer.  A  review  of  the  situation  is 
written  as  follows,  by  Frank  M.  Carpenter,  vice- 
president  of  the  New  Rochelle  C.  &  L.  Co. : 

It  is  a  growing  belief,  in  fact  admitted  by  the  Fuel 
Administrators,  that  a  coal  shortage  is  imminent  for 
next  winter — then  why  do  the  public  act  regardless 
of  the  situation. 

We  have  lately  had  a  “Coal  Week”  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  consumers  placing  their  orders.  This  is  all 
well  enough,  but  let  us  have  a  coal  preparation 
month,  say  July.  During  this  time,  consider  care¬ 
fully  what  may  happen  next  winter,  judging  from 
the  experience  of  the  one  just  past,  and  remember 
that  you  couldn’t  get  oil  and  gas  heaters  when 
wanted,  then  prepare  by  ordering  now.  Kerosene 
was  also  scarce ;  then  put  in  five  or  ten  gallons  or 
even  a  barrel  now. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  householder  to  burn  gas 
during  the  Summer,  for  it  is  a  crime  to  burn  coal 
of  any  kind  during  these  months. 

If  you  have  extra  cold  rooms,  order  storm  win¬ 
dows  at  once.  They  will  pay  for  themselves. 

Some  Can't  Store  in  Advance. 

There  is  a  serious  problem  of  taking  care  of 
those  who  cannot  put  in  a  supply  of  coal  for  lack 
of  storage  room  and  for  the  want  of  cash.  Why 
shouldn’t  the  authorities  order  the  coal  dealers  to 
supply  the  city  or  towns  with  a  certain  allotment 
each  month,  same  to  be  stored  by  city  or  towns  for 
next  winter’s  use  to  be  sold  to  the  poor.  From  the 
present  outlook  this  protection  is  needed  and  seems 
feasible. 

Let  me  say  right  here  for  all  the  dealers  in  this 
city,  that  nowhere  are  there  any  more  patriotic 
citizens  than  your-  coal  dealers.  We  are  writing, 
phoning  and  constantly  calling  on  the  wholesalers 
for  shipments  so  that  this  city  will  be  taken  care 
of.  From  the  present  outlook,  it  seems  a  certainty 
that  the  orders  booked  will  have  SO  per  cent,  of 
their  specified  amounts  delivered. 

Doesn’t  it  seem  to  any  fair-minded  people  that 
the  coal  dealers  have  troubles  enough  without  the 
added  insults  that  they  are  robbers,  etc.,  heaped 
upon  them  by  unthinking  people  who  have  no  facts? 

If  we  are  to  do  anything,  let  us  do  the  practical, 
and  if  you  want  to  help  the  situation  and  be 
patriotic,  boost  your  dealer  and  for  heaven’s  sake 
stop  knocking. 

It  is  strange  but  we  Americans  do  not  economize 
until  forced  and  only  at  the  last  minute.  During  the 
past  winter  orders  were  issued  to  discontinue  exces¬ 
sive  lighting  (street  and  advertising)  why  shouldn’t 
this  be  the  order  for  the  remainder  of  the  Summer? 
Surely  it  is  necessary,  when  it  is  admitted  we  are 
to  have  a  shortage  of  coal. 

We  are  at  war,  and  nobody  can  foretell  the 
future.  We  may  have  a  mild  winter— but  who 
knows  ? 

Let  us  prepare  and  play  safe. 

Coal  Shipped  to  Canada. 

Shipments  of  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  to 
Canada  during  four  months  of  1918  and  same 
period  of  last  year  were : 


Anthracite  Bituminous 

Month  1917  1918  1917  1918 

January  .  282,933  238,059  569,893  447,338 

February  .  247.338  225,417  562,878  578,143 

March  .  347,051  385,852  780,587  849,125 

April  .  570,349  325,205  892,354  1,158,255 

Total  . 1,447,671  1,174,533  2,805,712  3,032,861 


New  Orders  on  Zoning. 

Fuel  Administration  Announces  Changes 
Governing  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky 
Product. 

Washington,  June  27. — Further  modifications  of 
the  bituminous  zoning  system  have  been  announced 
by  the  Fuel  Administration  in  six  orders  recently 
issued. 

The  first  order,  affecting  “Zone  M  1,”  allows  pro¬ 
ducers  operating  in  the  high-volatile  coal-producing 
district  of  West  Virginia,  in  the  Kanawha  District, 
to  ship  coal  only  to  dealers  and  consumers  in  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  and  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia,  including  tidewater  terminals ; 
also  to  points  east  of  and  including  St.  Albans,  in 
West  Virginia,  located  on  the  direct  line  of  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  and  to  a  part  of  the  State  of 
South  Carolina.  It  also  allows  shipments  west¬ 
bound  in  Wisconsin  and  Michigan  from  the  same 
territory. 

The  second  order  is  relative  to  “Zone  M,  2,”  and 
affects  producers  in  the  same  district  and  allows 
them  to  distribute  coal  only  to  cjealers  and  con¬ 
sumers  in  all  of  the  lower  peninsula  of  Michigan,  a 
part  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  a  part  of  Kentucky  and 
West  Virginia,  and  westbound  to  points  in  Michigan 
and  Wisconsin. 

The  third  order  is  relative  to  bituminous  coal 
“Zone  M,  3,”  and  affects  producers  of  bituminous 
coal  operating  in  the  high-volatile  coal-producing 
districts  of  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  and  in  the 
Kenova  and  Thacker  Districts  along  the  Norfolk  & 
Western,  and  allows  them  to  distribute  coal  only  to 
dealers  and  consumers  in  all  of  the  lower  peninsula 
of  Michigan  and  a  portion  of  the  State  of  Ohio, 
points  in  the  State  of  West  Virginia  on  the  main 
line  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western,  westbound  to  and 
including  Kenova  and  West  Virginia,  and  westbound 
to  points  in  Michigan  and  Wisconsin. 

The  fourth  order  is  relative  to  bituminous  coal 
“Zone  M,  4,”  and  affects  producers  operating  in  the 
high-volatile  coal-producing  districts  of  Kentucky,  in 
the  Eastern  Kentucky  fields  along  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  and  Sandy  Valley  &  Elkhorn  Railways,  and 
allows  them  to  distribute  coal  only  to  dealers  and 
consumers  in  a  portion  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  points 
in  the  States  of  Kentucky  and  West  Virginia  located 
on  the  main  line  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway 
from  Ashland  to  Louisville  inclusive,  and  westbound 
to  points  in  Michigan  and  Wisconsin. 

The  fifth  order  is  modification  No.  4  of  “Zone  N” 
and  affects  producers  of  bituminous  coal  operating 
in  the  Tug  River  low-volatile  coal-producing  dis¬ 
tricts  of  West  Virginia  along  the  Norfolk  &  Western 
Railway,  and  provides  that  they  shall  not  ship  and 
distribute  coal,  except  tinder  certain  conditions  as 
described  in  the  original  Zone  System  orders,  to 
any  points  west  of  Iaeger,  West  Virginia. 

The  sixth  order  is  a  modification  of  “Zone  L”  and 
affects  producers  in  the  high-volatile  district  of  West 
Virginia  located  along  the  Kanawha  &.  Michigan, 
Kanawha  &  West  Virginia  and  Coal  &  Coke  Rail¬ 
ways  west  of  Dundon,  and  provides  that  they  shall 
not  ship  or  distribute  coal,  except  under  certain  con¬ 
ditions  described  in  the  original  Zone  System  Order, 
at  points  in  Indiana  located  on  and  east  of  the  line 
coincident  with  the  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  Chicago 
&  St.  Louis  Railway  from  Richmond  Junction,  In¬ 
diana,  to  Richmond,  Indiana;  thence  coincident  with 
the  Grand  Rapids  &  Indiana  Railway  to  the  Indiana- 
Michigan  State  line. 

All  of  the  modifications  became  effective  at  7  a.  m. 
June  20. 


Members  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Trade  and 
officers  of  the  State  Barge  Canal  will  meet  in  con¬ 
ference  at  Albany  on  Wednesday,  June  26,  to  take 
action,  it  was  announced  to-day,  “to  protect  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  State  and  shippers  in  the  situation 
into  which  the  New  York  State  Barge  Canals  have 
fallen.”  The  conference  will  consider  a  report  of 
the  Canal  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  which 
refers  to  conditions  arising  out  of  the  action  of  the 
Director  General  of  Railroads  in  taking  over  con¬ 
trol  and  operation  of  transportation  upon  the  canal. 


Hartmann-Blanchard 

Developments. 

New  Operations  in  Central  Pennsylvania  and 
Lower  Anthracite  Region. 

The  Hartmann-Blanchard  Co.,  of  New  York,  is 
one  of  the  few  concerns  which  is  carrying  on  exten¬ 
sive  development  work  in  both  the  anthracite  and 
bituminous  regions  at  the  present  time. 

The  bituminous  property  controlled  by  this  com¬ 
pany  consists  of  4,200  acres  of  coal  land  a  few 
miles  north  of  Ebensburg,  Cambria  County,  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  At  this  point  work  is  well  advanced  on 
the  sinking  of  a  shaft,  and  the  construction  of  a 
mining  town  to  be  called  Hart-Bee  is  also  under 
way.  The  property  was  recently  purchased  by  the 
C.  N.  Blanchard  interests  of  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

The  mine  will  be  operated  under  the  name  of  the 
C.  N.  Blanchard  Operating  Co.  The  purchase  price 
was  approximately  $850,000  and  the  holdings  include 
several  hundred  acres  of  surface.  The  seam  will 
be  reached  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  and  the 
driving  of  headings  will  be  pushed  as  rapidly  as 
possible  in  order  to  have  the  mine  in  shape  to  turn 
out  a  considerable  tonnage  by  next  Fall. 

The  company’s  principal  anthracite  interest  con¬ 
sists  of  an  enormous  culm  bank  in  the  Schuylkill 
Region  at  a  place  called  West  West  Junction,  about 
two  and  one-half  miles  from  Pottsville.  This  is 
the  site  of  the  old  Silverton  Colliery,  operated  many 
years  ago  "by  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Co.  It  has 
been  abandoned  for  something  like  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  and  the  adjacent  culm  bank  has  never  been 
worked. 

A  Million-Ton  Culm  Bank. 

This  bank  is  estimated  to  contain  fully  1,000,000 
tons  of  marketable  coal,  including  a  considerable 
percentage  of  stove  and  chestnut,  as  well  as  pea 
coal  and  the  buckwheat  sizes.  In  the  period  when 
the  Silverton  Colliery  was  in  operation,  everything 
smaller  than  stove  coal  went  on  the  culm  bank  and 
often  a  certain  amount  of  stove  sizes  was  discarded 
at  times  when  the  demand  ran  strongly  for  egg  and 
broken,  as  it  did  in  the  earlier  days.  The  coal  is 
all  of  a  good  Red  Ash  grade.  It  will  be  shipped 
over  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Ry. 

The  timber  and  equipment  for  a  combination 
breaker-washery  with  a  capacity  of  1,000  tons  a 
day  has  been  purchased  and  is  now  being  assem¬ 
bled.  Construction  work  will  be  put  under  way 
early  in  July  and  it  is  expected  that  the  plant  will 
be  ready  for  operation  about  the  first  or  the  middle 
of  September  at  the  latest. 

At  the  present  time  the  Hartmann-Blanchard  in¬ 
terests  control  an  important  tonnage  of  anthracite 
and  bituminous,  and  when  their  new  producing 
enterprises  reach  the  shipping  stage  the  volume  of 
business  handled  will  be  increased  to  the  extent  of 
several  hundred  thousand  tons  annually. 


Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  R.  R.  Shipments. 

Shipments  of  bituminous  coal  and  coke  over  the 
Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  R.  R.,  from  the  various 
districts  of  Pennsylvania  in  which  its  tonnage 
originates,  during  four  months,  separately  and  col¬ 
lectively,  1917  and  1918,  were: 


/ - Coal - \  / — - 'Coke - \ 


Month 

1917 

1918 

1917 

1918 

J anuary  . . . 

.  957,895 

1,063,437 

477,729 

568,888 

February  . . 

.  894,683 

1,124,648 

544,783 

607,979 

March  .  . . . 

.  986,988 

1,306,579 

665,865 

720,508 

April  . 

.  883,110 

1,336,940 

586,786 

644.997 

Total  ... 

.3,722,686 

4,831,604 

2,346,896 

2,542,372 

Shipments 

over  the 

Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  during 

April  increased  453,830  tons,  or  51.4  per  cent.,  com¬ 
pared  with  same  month  of  1917,  while  for  four 
months’  tonnage  carried  shows  an  increase  of 
1,108,912  tons,  or  29.5  per  cent. 

Coke  shipments  during  April  increased  58,211 
tons,  or  9.9  per  cent.,  while  for  the  four  months  the 
increase  amounted  to  195,476  tons,  or  8.3  per  cent. 
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West  Virginia  Operators  Meet. 

Method  of  Achieving  Maximum  Production 
Formed  Burden  of  Remarks. 

Regenerated  through  the  infusion  of  new  blood, 
and  committed  to  a  program  of  usefulness  which 
is  destined  to  make  it  a  valuable  agency  for  the 
development  of  the  coal  'industry,  the  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  Coal  Association  was  given  a  fresh  start  at 
Huntington  last  Friday  at  a  meeting  of  the  new 
executive  committee  consisting  of  a  representative 
from  each  of  the  district  coal  associations  in  the 
State.  All  but  two  of  the  associations  had  repre¬ 
sentatives  present. 

More  than  a  month  ago  a  movement  was  started 
to  rejuvenate  the  State  association,  district  associa¬ 
tions  being  requested  to  appoint  delegates  to  attend 
a  meeting  at  Huntington.  The  final  step  was  there¬ 
fore  taken  in  the  reorganiaztion  of  the  association 
last  Friday,  and  in  the  one  day  session  held  much 
was  accomplished.  In  the  discussion  of  plans  for 
reorganization  and  for  the  future  course  of  the  as¬ 
sociation,  the  necessity  of  achieving  maximum  pro¬ 
duction  formed  the  burden  of  remarks,  it  being 
pointed  out  that  in  no  way  could  the  association 
make  the  coal  industry  of  more  benefit  to  the  coun¬ 
try  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  than  by  complete 
co-operation  of  this  kind. 

It  is  significant  in  the  opinion  of  J.  G.  Bradley 
of  Dundon,  who  was  elected  chairman,  that  the 
association  is  representative  of  the  total  coal  ton¬ 
nage  of  the  State.  This  puts  the  State  association, 
in  his  opinion,  in  a  very  strong  position  to  work 
out  plans  with  the  Government  for  top-notch  coal 
production  considered .  so  vital  and  in  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  which,  Mr.  Bradley  states,  the  asso¬ 
ciation  will  bend  all  its  energies. 

Though  two  of  the  coal  districts  of  the  State  had 
no  representatives,  the  Kanawha  and  the  Kenova- 
Thacker,  they  have  signified  their  intention  of  affil¬ 
iating  with  the  State  association. 

Resolutions  Adopted 

Strong  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  assembled 
representatives  as  follows : 

“Whereas,  Realizing  the  task  to  which  the 
United  States  is  committed  through  the  promise  to 
the  world  by  our  honored  President,  and, 
Whereas,  The  importance  of  a  large  portion  of 
this  obligation  to  restore  the  inalienable  rights  to 
all  nations  is  realized  as  devolving  upon  the  coal 
operators  of  West  Virginia,  and, 

Feeling  that  the  channels  through  which  the  coal 
operators  of  West  Virginia  can  best  do  their  part 
are  the  United  States  Fuel  Administration,  the 
National  Coal  Association  and  the  State  Council  of 
Defense,  therefore,  be  it 
Resolved,  That  the  West  Virginia  Coal  Associa¬ 
tion  pledge  itself  to  co-operate  in  every  way,  col¬ 
lectively  and  individually,  with  the  above  organiza¬ 
tions  and  to  concentrate  all  energies  upon  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  greatest  tonnage  of  coal  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  State ;  further,  be  it 
Resolved,  That  we  endorse  the  institution  of  the 
production  department  of  the  United  States  Fuel 
Administration  and  the  appointment  of  James  B. 
Neale  as  its  director,  and,  further,  be  it 
Resolved,  that  we  extend  our  endorsement  and 
offer  our  co-operation  to  the  State  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration  and  the  district  representatives  of  the  United 
States  Fuel  Administration,  and,  further,  be  it 
Resolved,  That  we  commend  the  patriotism  of  the 
coal  miners  for  their  zealous  devotion  to  the  com¬ 
mon  cause  as  exemplified  by  their  daily  work  and 
the  generous  subscriptions  to  all  patriotic  calls. 

Officers  were  elected  as  follows:  J.  G.  Bradley, 
Dundon,  chairman ;  G.  H.  Caperton,  Charleston, 
vice-chairman;  A.  H.  Land,  Logan,  treasurer;  W.  H. 
Cunningham,  Huntington,  secretary. 


Many  of  the  citizens  of  Missouri  are  not  yet 
aroused  to  the  danger  of  a  coal  famine  next  winter, 
according  to  Fuel  Administrator  Crossley  of  that 
State,  who  has  issued  a  warning  and  called  upon 
everybody  to  fill  up  their  bins  at  the  earliest  pos¬ 
sible  moment. 


Large  New  Barge  for  Seaboard  Trade. 

We  show  above  the  photograph  of  a  new  barge, 
the  “Charles  F.  Randolph,”  recently  put  in  service 
by  W.  D.  Dittmar,  1  Broadway.  This  was  built  by 
a  new  concern  at  Rondout  operating  under  the 
corporate  name  of  W.,  F.  &  R. — Boat  Builders. 
This  is  an  organization  dating  back  about  a  year, 
comprising  Messrs.  Woods,  Feeny  &  Rafferty,  well 
known  in  river  circles. 

The  boat,  which  has  a  capacity  of  some  1,300 
tons,  probably  represents  a  cost  price  of  $20,000, 
which  is  100  per  cent  more  than  it  would  have  cost 


Johnstown  Situation. 

Car  supply  is  about  on  a  par  with  production 
in  the  central  Pennsylvania  bituminous  district, 
with  promises  from  the  railroad  that  any  in¬ 
creased  effort  along  production  lines  will  be  met 
with  more  and  better  distribution  of  cars. 

Man-power  is  the  outstanding  necessity.  Op¬ 
erators  throughout  the  field  claim  that  their  mines 
could  produce  more  if  the  men  could  be  induced 
to  work  full  time,  and  if  they  could  get  sufficient 
men.  The  men,  on  the  other  hand,  air  personal 
grievances,  claiming  that  the  operators,  while 
urging  maximum  production,  fail  to  provide 
enough  mine  cars  for  the  men  in  certain  mines; 
compel  lay  offs  of  a  day  or  two  rather  than  have 
men  dig  coal  by  hand  in  mines  which  are  elec¬ 
trically  equipped,  and  in  a  number  of  other  ways 
try  to  “shift  the  buck”  to  the  owners. 

President  John  Brophy,  of  District  No.  2,  de¬ 
clares  that  if  the  miners  were  assured  of  a  full 
car  supply  and  of  six  days’  work  a  week  they 
will  furnish  all  the  coal  that  the  nation  can  use, 
or  the  railroads  haul,  but  that  so  many  factors 
make  for  inefficiency  that  production  is  cut  way 
below  what  it  should  be,  and  that  the  miners  are 
blamed. 

A  statement  from  one  coal  expert  is  to  the 
effect  that  the  mine  which  is  loading  70  to  80 
per  cent,  of  its  capacity  is  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule,  and  that,  while  car  supply  and  pro¬ 
duction  are  equalizing  themselves,  it  is  on  a 
basis  of  75  per  cent,  of  capacity,  rather  than  the 
100  per  cent,  demanded. 


Not  all  camouflage  is  on  the  ocean.  And  don’t 
some  folks  make  a  mistake  in  emphasizing  the  Pov¬ 
erty  Row  idea  too  much.  Coal  men  have  their 
troubles,  we  know,  but  matters  are  hardly  as  bad 
as  some  indicate,  we  surmise. 


A  competitor  is  frequently  the  spur  we  need  to 
keep  us  from  loafing  all  along  the  way. 


a  short  time  ago.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  few  new 
boats  have  been  put  in  service  in  the  past  several 
months,  not  only  because  of  the  expense  involved 
but  because  of  the  restrictions  on  the  use  of  lum¬ 
ber.  It  is  necessary  to  secure  permission  for  au¬ 
thority  for  use  of  shipbuilding  lumber  in  any  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  most  of 
the  boat-building  concerns  at  Rondout  and  vicinity 
are  busy  on  Government  work. 

Our  illustration  shows  that  with  one  boat  just 
launched,  another  one  is  already  under  way  on  the 
river  bank. 


New  Anthracite  Dock  Prices. 

Advanced  45  Cents  Per  Gross  Ton  to  Cover 
Freight  Rate  Increase. 

Washington,  June  27. — The  Fuel  Administration 
has  issued  an  order  increasing  the  prices  of  an¬ 
thracite  at  Lake  Superior  and  Lake  Michigan  docks 
45  cents  per  ton  to  cover  the  freight  rate  advance 
and  higher  handling  costs  at  the  docks.  The  order 
provides: 

(1)  The  selling  prices  for  anthracite  coal  shipped 
from  the  mines  on  or  after  June  25,  1918,  and  re¬ 
ceived  at  such  docks  and  re-shipped  by  rail  from 
such  docks  to  purchasers  buying  in  carload  lots 
shall  be  as  follows:  Broken,  $10.20;  egg,  $10.10; 
stove,  $10.35;  nut,  $10.45;  pea.  $8.80. 

The  above  prices  are  subject  to  a  summer  reduc¬ 
tion  of  30  cents  per  gross  ton  until  September  1, 
1918,  and  are  based  on  the  freight  rates  effective 
June  25,  1918,  from  the  mines  to  Lake  Erie  ports. 
In  the  event  that  the  above  mentioned  freight 
rates  are  increased  by  order  of  the  United  States 
Railroad  Administration  effective  at  any  time  here¬ 
after,  an  amount  equivalent  to  the  amount  of  such 
increase  in  freight  rates  may  be  added  to  such 
prices. 

(2)  The  selling  prices  for  anthracite  coal  shipped 
from  the  mines  before  June  25,  1918,  .and  re-shipped 
on  or  after  June  25,  1918,  by  rail  from  such  docks 
to  purchasers  buying  in  carload  lots  shall  be  the 
prices  specified  in  Paragraph  numbered  “1”  of  this 
order,  less  45  cents  per  gross  ton,  which  sum  rep¬ 
resents  the  advance  in  freight  effective  June  25, 
1918. 


With  the  anthracite  region  already  more  than 
30,000  short  of  its  normal  force  of  workers,  in  the 
face  of  this  situation  it  is  expected  that  the  draft 
will  draw  such  a  number  of  men  from  one  of  the 
large  operating  companies  as  to  reduce  its  tonnage 
1.500,000  tons  for  the  year.  The  U.  S.  Department 
of  Labor  has  issued  a  hurry  call  for  6,500  men  for 
the  anthracite  district,  but  it  is  decidedly  a  question 
what  the  results  will  be. 
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Coal  for  Gas-Light  Plants. 

The  following  telegram  has  been  sent  to  all  Dis¬ 
trict  Representatives  of  the  United  States  Fuel 
Administration  by  A.  W.  Calloway,  Director  of 
bituminous  distribution : 

“War  Industries  Board  has  given  illuminating  gas 
plants  same  position  on  preference  list  as  by-product 
plants.  Instruct  all  shippers  shipping  gas  coal  to 
illuminating  plants  to  give  preference  to  illuminating 
and  by-product  plants  in  shipment  of  gas  coal  and 
if  output  is  not  sufficient  to  ship  100  per  cent,  to 
both  by-product  and  illuminating  plants  to  pro  rate 
shipments  fairly  between  the  two  classes  of  con¬ 
sumers.” 

Officials  of  the  Fuel  Administration  stated  that 
the  order  giving  preference  to  shipments  of  by¬ 
product  coke  issued  late  in  May  had  brought  about 
a  considerable  decrease  in  shipments  to  illuminating 


gas  plants  throughout  the  country.  A  number  of  the 
illuminating  gas  plants  were  engaged  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  tuluol  and  other  war  necessities,  and  the 
order  giving  preference  to  by-product  coke  worked 
a  hardship  on  those  plants,  as  well  as  causing  a  great 
inconvenience  to  producers  of  gas  for  domestic  con¬ 
sumption.  As  a  result  of  these  conditions  the  Fuel 
Administration  considered  it  necessary  to  put  gas 
coke  and  by-product  coke  on  the  same  basis  as  to 
preferential  shipments. 


Harbor  and  coastwise  freights  are  now  fixed  by 
the  Shipping  Board,  but  it  is  indicated  that  Bridge¬ 
port  and  New  Haven  rates  will  soon  have  to  be  in¬ 
creased,  for  although  standing  at  75  cents  now,  tow¬ 
ing  accounts  for  35  cents  of  this  amount,  the  balance 
of  40  cents  is  too  low  considering  that  the  harbor 
rate  is  45  cents. 


Two  Sides  of  the  Melting  Pot. 

The  work  of  impressing  on  the  miners  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  their  keeping  steadily  at  work  is  being  carried 
on  throughout  the  Pittsburgh  district,  and  the  local 
Fuel  Administration  officials  have  spread  their 
work  to  neighboring  districts,  the  latest  meetings 
having  been  scheduled  in  Cambria  County,  where 
miners  have  been  told,  by  invalided  soldiers,  how 
important  it  is  to  boost  the  tonnage. 

The  effort  to  Americanize  the  miners’  union  at 
one  of  the  operations  in  Belmont  County,  Ohio, 
resulted  in  a  nice  melee,  at  which  the  Austrian  and 
Hungarian  miners  made  free  play  with  knives  and 
revolvers,  but  without  any  serious  results.  The 
foreign  miners  objected  to  being  read  out  of  the 
union  or  to  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  the 
fight  started.  It  was  finally  suppressed  without  any 
bloodshed. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

Charge  for  advertising  in  this  column  is  four  cents  per  word,  or  35  cents 
per  line.  These  charges  are  for  ordinary  style  of  type.  When  display  is 
desired,  the  charge  is  $2.80  per  inch,  each  insertion.  Credit  is  extended  to 
subscribers  only. 

We  would  respectfully  request  that  our  readers  not  ask  us  to  divulge 
the  names  of  those  advertising  under  box  numbers,  etc.,  as  it  is  our  custom 
to  hold  same  in  strict  confidence. 


WANTED— Young  man  for  New  York  office,  one  with  knowl¬ 
edge  coal  traffic  and  typewriting.  Excellent  opportunity.  Ad¬ 
dress,  own  handwriting,  giving  experience,  salary,  etc.,  Box  10, 
care  “Saward’s  Journal.” 


COX’S  CALCULATED  TONNAGE  RATES  BOOK 

320,000  CALCULATIONS.  Invoices,  freight  bills,  coal  bills,  etc.  Cne  hundredweight 
to  one  thousand  tons.  Rates  every  five  cents  advance.  Tells  amount  at  a  glance. 
Weights  given  in  tons  and  hundredweights.  Extensions  Gross  or  Net. 

Issued  in  three  volumes:  1c  to  $6.00;  $6.00  to  $8.00;  lc  to  $8.00. 

COX’S  TARIFF,  TONNAGE  AND  PRICE  EXTENSIONS 

The  Gross  Ton  Book. 

220  pages,  176,000  calculations.  Weights  given  every  hundred  pounds,  100  to  160,000. 
Extensions,  at  rates  per  Gross  ton,  5c  to  $5.50. 

Can  be  used  to  reckon  payrolls,  miners’  wages,  etc.  Plain,  practical,  accurate.  Save 
time,  labor,  money,  brains.  Railroad  companies  and  large  shippers  use  them.  Sent 
on  approval. 

CHARTER  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


The  National  Coal  Association, 

The  National  Coal  Jobbers’  Association, 

The  National  Retail  Coal  Association, 

Are  fighting  your  battles.  Are  you  helping? 


The  Problem : 

Coal  Storage  for  the  Winter 

The  Cheapest  Solution : 

The  Haiss  Car  Unloaders 

Using  Either  the  Haiss  Portable  Belt  Con¬ 
veyor  or  the  Portable  Bucket  Elevator 

A  50  ton  hopper  bottom  car  of  anthracite  coal  is 
unloaded  in  two  hours,  and  saves  10c.  per  ton  on 
labor  costs.  If  larger  profits  appeal  to  you,  write 
for  our  complete  catalogs. 

The  George  Haiss  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 

143rd  St.  &  Rider  Ave.  New  York  City 


HEILNER  &  SOM 

Founded  1835 


Anthracite  COAL  Bituminous 

ROOMS  116-119 

No.  1  Broadway  New  York 
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Personnel  of  United  States  Fuel  Administration. 


Below  is  a  directory  of  the  United  States  Fuel 
Administration,  revised  to  June  19,  1918 : 

Executive  Officers. 

Title.  Name. 

U.  S.  Fuel  Administrator . H.  A.  Garfield 

Executive  Secretary . David  Whitcomb 

Assistant  to  Executive  Secretary. ..  .G.  E.  Howes 

Private  Secretary . Van  H.  Manning,  Jr. 

Advisers  to  Mr.  Garfield: 

General  Counsel . B.  W.  Warren 

Labor  Adviser . J.  P.  White 

Bituminous  Adviser . . Rembrandt  Peale 

Technical  Adviser . S.  A.  Taylor 

Anthracite  Adviser . J.  B.  Neale 

Transportation  Adviser . G.  N.  Snider 

Assistant  U.  S.  Fuel  Administrator, 

Cyrus  Garnsey,  Jr. 
Engineers  to  Fuel  Administration, 

R.  V.  Norris,  James  H.  Allport 

Administrative  Division. 

Assistant  Administrator . Cyrus  Garnsey,  Jr. 

General  Solicitor  . W.  T.  Alden 

Solicitor  . W.  B.  Symmes,  Jr. 

Solicitor  . Norman  H.  Beecher 

Office,  Attorney  in  charge . H.  R.  Bacon 

Orders,  Rulings,  Interpretations,  Attorney 

in  charge . Frank  E.  Harkness 

Licenses  and  Registrations,  Attorney  in 

charge  . Harry  Nusbaum 

Briefs  and  Authorities,  Attorney  in  charge, 

H.  H.  Edwards 

Diversions  and  Confiscations,  Attorney  in 

charge  . O.  A.  Schlobohm 

Violations  and  Enforcement,  Attorney  in 

charge . E.  C.  Alvord 

Contracts,  Attorney  in  charge. . .  .Charles  C.  Keedy 

Attorney  . Wm.  E.  McCall 

Attorney  . J.  F.  Mulqueen,  Jr. 

Attorney  . W.  L.  McDonald 

Bureau  of  Production. 

Director  . J.  B.  Neale 

Bureau  of  Prices. 

Director  . : . E.  Q.  Trowbridge 

Assistant  Director  . H.  G.  Hopkins 

Bureau  of  State  Organizations. 

Director  . W.  E.  Hope 

Secretary  to  Mr.  Hope . Miss  M.  F.  Steerman 

Assistant  . J.  C.  Cotton 

Manager,  Field  Representatives. . N.  S.  Schroeder 

Assistant,  Retail  Prices . R.  B.  Harris 

Assistant  . Mrs.  A.  W.  Fuller 

Assistant . Miss  S.  DuV.  Chase 

Assistant,  Files . Miss  Keyes 

Bureau  of  Conservation. 

Director . P.  B.  Noyes 

Assistant  to  Mr.  Noyes . G.  N.  Allen 

Assistant  . C.  F.  Austin 

Domestic  Fuel . T.  C.  Mahady 

Speakers  and  Interviews . J.  D.  Willis 

Executive  Clerk . Mrs.  M.  K.  White 

Chief,  Fuel  Engineers . D.  M.  Myers 

Chief,  Traveling  Engineers . L.  R.  Clapp 

Engineering  Bulletins . Nelson  G.  Phelps 

Railway  Fuel . E.  C.  Schmidt 

Indoor  and  Outdoor  Lighting . Mrs.  Lyman 

Chief,  Metallurgies  and  Ceramics, 

A.  F.  Greaves-Walker 

Restricted  Industries . Morris  Montgomery 

Miscellaneous . E.  H.  Jones 

Power  and  Light  Section. 

Manager . Charles  E.  Stuart 

Isolated  Electric  Railways . John  A.  Brokaw 

Economics  and  St.  Railways _ Clarence  Renshaw 

Interconnection  of  Excess  Water  Power, 

Robert  Treat 

Centralization  of  Power . Russell  Von  Blarcom 

Editorial  Propaganda . Miss  L.  Goss 

Bureau  of  Traffic  and  Transportation. 
Representing  Fuel  and  R.  R.  Administrations, 

Manager  of  Inland  Traffic . F.  M.  Whitaker 

Transportation  Adviser  . G.  N.  Snider 

Ass>stant . W.  C.  Hull 

Assistant . Thomas  Kay 


Assistant . J.  J.  Coleman 

Assistant . H.  A.  Haines 

Assistant,  Tickets  and  Passenger . G.  M.  Bond 

Office  Assistant . William  Cooke 

Business  Manager . R.  S.  Neely 

Assistant  Business  Manager. ..  .Lawrence  Mitchell 

Assistant  to  Mr.  Neely . C.  V.  Hemstreet 

Chief  Clerk . A.  W.  Crabbe 

Assistant . James  P.  Roberts 

Accounts  and  Supplies . N.  L.  Elwell 

Communications . Miss  E.  Johnstone 

Mail  and  Telegraph . Mrs.  C.  H.  Bulloch 

Receiving  Desk  (Mimeographic  and  Steno¬ 
graphic)  . Miss  F.  A.  McAnaney 

Files . Mrs.  M.  H.  Watson 

Superintendent  of  Building . H.  M.  Martin 

Captain  of  the  Watch . H.  C.  Bonault 

Cafeteria . Mrs.  E.  Lewis  Kaplam 

Messengers . C.  O.  Meeds 

Information  Desk . Mrs.  S.  K.  Terry 

Personnel . Robert  Stenson 

Disbursing  Officer . W.  H.  Power 

Librarian . Miss  F.  L.  Johnson 

Bureau  of  Education. 

Director . E.  R.  Sartwell 

Executive  Clerk . W.  H.  Atkins 

Assistant . T.  M.  Alexander 

Assistant . G.  C.  McIntosh 

Assistant . H.  Fuller 

Mailing  List  Section . Mrs.  B.  M.  McNeill 

Assistant . ' . Mrs.  M.  Dillon 

Assistant . A.  D.  Neal 

D  is  tri  b  u  tio  n  D  ivisi o  n . 

General  Director . J.  D.  A.  Morrow 

Assistant  General  Director . S.  L.  Yerkes 

Secretary  to  General  Director . R.  W.  Couffer 

Office  Assistants,  Gen.  Correspondence : 

Ala.,  Miss.,  S.  C.,  Ga.,  Fla.  and  La. ..  .W.  J.  Grant 

Va.,  Ky.,  Tenn.  and  W.  Va . W.  H.  Maher 

N.  Car.,  Texas,  Ark  and  Okla . W.  H.  Warren 

Camps,  Cantonments,  Forts  and  Preferential 

List  Index . Miss  S.  T.  Mero 

P.  O.  Custom  House,  Indian  Schools  and 

Gov’t  Buildings . C.  L.  Wakeman 

New  England,  N.  Y.,  N.  J.,  Pa.  and  Md., 

E.  F.  Hartland 

Public  Utilities . R.  Hastings 

New  York  and  New  Jersey . B.  B.  Throop 

New  York  and  New  Jersey . S.  C.  Pullman 

Pa.,  Md.,  Del.  and  sugar  plants . J.  O.  Knight 

District  of  Columbia . Jesse  C.  Suter 

District  of  Columbia . S.  P.  Agnew 

Cal.,  Ore.,  Ohio,  Mont.,  Ia.,  Col.,  Kan.,  Nev., 

Wyo.,  Mich.,  N.  M.,  Wash..  Ind.,  Ill., 

Wis.,  Neb.,  Mo.,  Idaho,  Minn,  and  S.  D., 

F.  E.  Bourget 

Orders  and  Releases . A.  J.  Tierney 

Bureau  of  Bituminous  Coal. 

Director . A.  W.  Calloway 

Assistant  Director . . . S.  L.  Yerkes 

General  Correspondence  and  Records, 

J.  Harry  Philbin 

Principal  Office  Assistant . W.  J.  Grant 

Manager,  Lake  and  Canadian  Distribution, 

C.  P.  White 

Assistant,  Lake  and  Canadian  Distribution, 

J.  B.  Beardslee 

Manager,  R.  R.  Fuel  Distribution, 

W.  A.  Marsh 

Assistant,  R.  R.  Fuel  Distribution, 

H.  G.  Parker 

Manager,  Tidewater  Distribution, 

H.  A.  Cochran 

Assistant,  Baltimore  and  North.  ..  .Geo.  Foedisch 
Assistant,  Hampton  Roads  and  South, 

J.  C.  Burrows 

Manager,  Coal  Zone  Permits . C.  B.  Nichols 

Assistant . A.  L.  Boehm 

Assistant . H.  E.  Brennick 

Assistant . C.  L.  Zeigler 

Manager,  Bituminous  Inspection . C.  M.  Means 

Manager,  Statistical  Section . C.  E.  Lesher 

Assistant,  Consumption . W.  T.  Thom,  Jr 

Assistant,  Zone  Distribution . W.  P.  Ellis 


Assistant,  Production . .  W.  J.  Lewis 

Assistant,  Special  Reports . Ben  Robin 

Bureau  of  Anthracite. 

Director . A.  S.  Learoyd 

Assistant . C.  W.  White 

Assistant . W.  G.  Myers 

Bureau  of  Coke. 

Director . W.  S.  Blauvelt 

Assistant,  Correspondence . Miss  G.  O’Connell 

General  Assistant . F.  J.  Herman 

Assistant  in  Costs . Granger  Whitney 

Bureau  of  State  Distribution. 

Director . A.  M.  Ogle. 


Retailers  Wire  Protest 
Against  Municipal  Yard  Bill. 

President  Dewey  Calls  on  Dealers  to  File 
Objection  with  Senate. 

Prompted  by  the  recent  action  of  the  lower 
house  in  passing  upon  a  bill  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Government  coal  storage  pile  in  the  city  of 
Washington,  H.  G.  Dewey,  president  of  the  New 
York  State  Coal  Merchants’  Association,  on  Thurs¬ 
day  of  last  week  telegraphed  to  retailers  in  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  the  State  urging  them  to  wire  their 
Senators,  and  ask  other  dealers  to  do  so,  express¬ 
ing  themselves  against  passage  of  Bill  12441  on  the 
ground  that  the  establishment  of  municipal  or  Gov¬ 
ernment  coal  storage  plants  in  Washington  or  else¬ 
where  is  a  needless  expense  and  bad  precedent, 
pointing  out  that  if  coal  enough  is  shipped  the 
dealers  with  present  facilities  can  adequately  handle 
it,  and  that  if  not  there  will  be  no  coal  available 
for  storage.  It  was  further  indicated  that  all  such 
attempts  in  the  past  have  met  with  failure  and  have 
been  destructive  to  legitimate  local  business. 

In  such  a  critical  time  as  the  present,  it  is  ag¬ 
gravating  to  the  trade  to  find  the  municipal  coal 
yard  bug  hovering  about  the  Federal  Capital  seek¬ 
ing  official  approval,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Senate  will  recognize  the  folly  and  fool¬ 
hardiness  of  the  proposition.  It  is  not  the  inade¬ 
quacy  of  storage  facilities  but  the  real  lack  of  coal 
to  put  into  storage  that  is  the  disturbing  factor  of 
the  situation,  and  with  both  wholesale  and  retail 
prices  fixed  by  the  Government,  what  sane  argu¬ 
ment  is  there  in  behalf  of  the  municipal  or  Gov¬ 
ernment  operated  coal  yard  at  this  particular  time 
above  all  others  in  the  history  of  the  country? 

Let  the  retailers-  in  all  sections  of  the  country 
wire  to  the  Senators  from  their  States  protesting 
against  the  bill  referred  to,  in  order  that  the  entire 
retail  trade  may  be  duly  protected,  for  with  official 
endorsement  there  is  no  doubt  but  what  the  idea 
will  become  more  and  more  of  a  menace  in  the 
future  than  it  has  been  in  the  past. 


Planning  to  Ship  28,000,000  Tons  to 
Northwest  by  November  1. 

Washington,  June  27. — An  official  statement  has 
been  given  out  by  Dr.  Garfield,  outlining  the  plans 
of  the  Fuel  Administration  and  the  Railroad  Ad¬ 
ministration  for  taking  care  of  the  Northwest  and 
the  adjacent  section  of  Canada  during  the  season 
of  lake  navigation.  It  is  planned  to  ship  a  total  of 
28,000,000  tons  of  coal  to  the  upper  lake  docks  this 
season,  of  which  24,000.000  will  be  for  the  North¬ 
western  States  and  4,000,000  tons  for  Canada. 

The  movement  of  coal  will  be  forced  during  the 
Summer  months,  it  is  announced,  so  as  to  get  the 
tonnage  all  forward  by  the  end  of  October,  if 
possible.  “This  arrangement,”  it  is  stated,  “will 
avoid  a  repetition  of  the  trouble  last  Fall  when  Ohio 
and  Michigan  were  unable  to  obtain  coal  in  the 
early  Fall  months  because  of  the  lake  movement. 
This  year,  therefore,  it  will  be  possible  for  these 
States  to  lay  in  their  supply  before  Winter,  al¬ 
though  they  will  have  to  wait  until  Fall  to  obtain 
the  major  portion  of  it.” 


Effects  of  Moisture  on  the  Spontaneous  Heating 
of  Coal  is  the  title  of  Technical  Paper  172,  just 
issued  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines.  Those  inter¬ 
ested  can  obtain  copies  by  writing  to  Washington. 
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THE  J.  B.  SANBORN  CO. 

“COAL  TRADE  MERCANTILE  AGENCY  BLUE  BOOK  ’ 

Standard  credit  reference  medium  for  the  coal  trade  since 
1886.  Used  by  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration  and  other  gov¬ 
ernment  departments.  Collections  handled  throughout 
U.  S.  and  Canada  at  current  bar  rates.  Representatives  in 
all  principal  cities.  Main  Office,  440  S.  Dearborn  Street, 
Chicago,  Ill. 


SPRING  COAL  COMPANY 

1  Broadway,  NEW  YORK  50  Congress  Street,  BOSTON 

Sellers  of  Celebrated 

LONG  BRANCH  COAL 

Best  By-Product  Coal  Mined 
Average  analysis  of  seven  cargoes 
Volatile  28.97  Sulphur  68 

Fixed  Carbon  66.00  B.  T.  U.  14801 

As*1  5.03  Phosphorus  .006 

 100.  Fusing  point  of  Ash  2700°  F. 


BLACK,  SHERIDAN,  WILSON  CO. 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 
MINERS  and  SHIPPERS  of 

Big  Vein  Georges  Creek  Coal 
“MINED  IN  MARYLAND” 

The  Standard  for  Steam  and  Smithing. 

E.  RUSSELL  NORTON,  Agent,  85  Water  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  and 
No.  1  Broadway,  New  York. 


P.  A.  COEN,  President  J.  R.  FITZER,  General  Sales  Agent 

The  Buckeye  Coal  and  Railway  Company 

Outlook  Building 
COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


Largest  producers  of  Hocking  Coal 


Reasons  Why 

JUNIATA  SMOKELESS  COAL 

is  worth  your  investigation 

1.  All  coal  is  screened  over  \l/2  inch  screen. 

2.  Thoroughly  cleaned  over  picking  tables. 

3.  Less  breakage  than  any  other  coal  on  the  market 

4.  Smokeless  and  clean  for  domestic  use. 

5.  The  best  substitute  for  anthracite  coal. 

6.  A  money-maker  for  all  dealers  and  wholesale  houses. 

BROAD  TOP  SCREENED  LUMP 

The  Best  Domestic  Coal  Mined.  Our  BARNET  and  FULTON 
Vein  Coals  for  Steam  Use  are  thoroughly  cleaned  and  prepared 
over  picking  tables.  Your  inquiries  are  solicited. 

SCHIPPER  BROS.  COAL  MINING  CO. 

General  Offices:  141  Milk  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Branch  Offices:  “Springfield,  Mass.  Six  Mile  Run,  Pa.  Philadelphia 


Subject  to  Prior  Sale  We  Offer  the  Following 

Second-Class  Mining  Machinery  For  Sale. 

Six  8-ton  Morgan-Gardner,  type  F,  250- 
volt,  34-inch  and  36-inch  track  gage  locomo¬ 
tive;  for  inspection  at  Ehrenfeld,  Winburne 
and  Munson,  Pa. 

One  10-ton  Goodman,  type  11  A,  250-volt, 
36-inch  track  gage  locomotive ;  for  inspection 
at  Patton,  Pa. 

One  7-ton  Milwaukee  Locomotive  and 
Manufacturing  Company  gasoline  locomotive, 
36-inch  gage  and  spare  parts ;  for  inspection 
at  Gipsy,  Pa. 

One  Morgan-Gardner,  type  D,  250-volt,  36- 
inch  gage,  7j4- foot  cutter  bar-mining  ma¬ 
chine;  for  inspection  at  Amsbry,  Pa. 

One  Jeanville  boiler  feed  pump,  5  by  8, 
outside  packed,  4-inch  suction,  3-inch  dis¬ 
charge,  lRGinch  live  steam,  2-inch  exhaust; 
for  inspection  at  Arcadia,  Pa. 

One  Nagel  engine,  16  by  22  slide  valve, 
throttling  governor  with  shaft  and  outboard 
pillow  block  and  band  wheel  96  in.  by  20  in., 
175  li.  p.  at  150  R.P.M.  with  100-pound  steam 
at  throttle,  4j^-inch  live  steam,  6-inch  ex¬ 
haust;  for  inspection  at  Cresson,  Pa. 

One  15  by  25  by  15  Harrisburg  left  hand, 
horizontal,  compound  tandem-engine,  with 
shaft  governor  and  splash  oiling  system,  live 
steam  6  in.,  exhaust  10  in.;  for  inspection  at 
Beaverdale,  Pa. 

One  11  by  14  Chandler  and  Taylor  left  hand 
slide  valve  engine,  live  steam  3  in.,  exhaust 
4  in. ;  for  inspection  at  Gallitzin,  Pa. 

One  12  by  16  Chandler  and  Taylor  right 
hand  slide  valve  engine,  live  steam  3 J4  in., 
exhaust  4  in.;  for  inspection  at  Gallitzin,  Pa. 

One  20-ft.  by  6-ft.  Vulcan  fan,  direct  con¬ 
nected  to  18  by  24  left  hand  Vulcan  slide 
valve  engine,  live  steam  5  in.,  exhaust  6  in.; 
for  inspection  at  Gallitzin,  Pa. 

One  12-ft.  by  4-ft.  Capell  fan,  direct  con¬ 
nected  to  14  by  16  Chambersburg'  left  hand 
piston  valve  engine,  live  steam  6  in.,  exhaust 
7  in.;  for  inspection  at  Beaverdale,  Pa. 

One  Pawling  and  Hainisfeger  20,000-pound 
capacity  crane,  2,144  pounds,  span  48  ft.  3  in., 
length  of  track  78  ft. ;  for  inspection  at  Ehren¬ 
feld,  Pa. 

Address 

Pennsylvania  Coal  &  Coke  Corporation 
Cresson,  Cambria  Comity,  Pa. 


We  are  in  the  market  for  coal  designated  as 

Suitable  Bituminous 

Bunker  Coals 

Pools  9,  10,  22  or  Equal  for  shipment  to  any 
New  York  or  Philadelphia  Loading  Port. 

Write  or  call  Joseph  P.  O’Connor,  Sales 
Agent,  Penn  Fuel  Company,  1  Broadway, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Progress  of  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co. 

Recognized  as  One  of  the  Best  Managed  Corporations  in  the  World,  Its  Greatest  Problem 

at  Present  Is  Scarcity  of  Labor. 


The  largest  mine  in  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co. 
group  is  known  as  the  Crescent  mine,  located  in 
Washington  County,  says  a  recent  article  in  the 
New  York  Commercial.  This  is  an  old  mine,  but 
thoroughly  modernized  in  every  working  feature. 
The  maximum  haul  in  the  mine  is  about  live  miles, 
but  since  the  property  is  equipped  with  electric 
haulage  this  distance  is  not  considered  too  great  for 
economical  transportation  and  profitable  operation. 
In  electric  haulage  about  60  coal  cars  constitute  a 
train  and  several  trips  are  made  daily. 

Some  of  the  company’s  mines  have  been  in  oper¬ 
ation  for  50  years  and,  according  to  expert  opinion, 
are  good  for  many  years  to  come.  It  is  stated  that 
there  are  more  than  a  billion  tons  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Seam  coal  still  unmined  on  the  company’s  property. 

The  mines  in  the  Pittsburgh  District  are  among 
the  oldest  in  the  country,  and  owing  to  the  indus¬ 
trial  situation  they  are  probably  the  most  valuable. 
Every  indication  seems  to  show  that  the  supply  of 
coal  underlying  the  Pittsburgh  District  is  almost 
inexhaustible.  Of  the  112,000,000,000  tons  estimated 
by  the  Geological  Survey  only  five  per  cent  has  been 
mined.  The  Pittsburgh  Seam  coal,  which  is  the 
only  variety  mined  to  any  considerable  extent,  finds 
a  ready  market  in  any  section  where  it  can  be 
advantageously  shipped. 

Company  Employs  16,000  Men. 

As  already  stated,  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.  can 
use  8,000  men  in  addition  to  the  16,000  now  em¬ 
ployed.  A  continued  shortage  of  labor  has  com¬ 
pelled  the  company  to  find  means  by  which  the  use 
of  machinery  may  be  extended  in  the  mines.  Up 
to  this  time  all  mine  cars  have  been  loaded  by 
hand,  but  it  is  believed  that  mechanical  operation 
will  shortly  augment  the  manual  labor  in  this 
branch  of  mining,  and  labor  shortage  will  be  effec¬ 
tively  met  with  car  loading  machinery  within  the 
•next  few  years. 

On  account  of  the  advantages  of  having  both  rail 
and  water  shipping  facilities,  the  company  could  run 
practically  100  per  cent  of  capacity  if  sufficient  labor 
could  be  procured.  With  the  introduction  of  new 
inventions  for  loading  coal  into  the  mine  cars  it  is 
believed  that  the  corporation  could  easily  secure  a 
force  large  enough  to  run  the  properties  to  their 
full  capacity. 

Faithful  and  efficient  labor  is  always  recognized 
by  the  present  officials  of  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co., 
and  as  a  result  all  the  principal  officials  are  men 
who  have  risen  from  the  ranks.  This  policy,  which 
is  well  known  among  the  employes,  has  been  an 
incentive  to  the  best  endeavor  on  the  part  of  the 
men  and  the  corporation  generally  receives  full 
value  for  every  dollar  it  pays  out  for  labor. 

Loyal  and  Efficient  Officers. 

Most  of  the  principal  officials  have  been  with  the 
company  in  some  capacity  since  it  was  first  organ¬ 
ized  in  1899.  They  have  given  their  best  endeavors 
in  days  when  the  outlook  for  the  company’s  future 
was  dark  and  discouraging,  and  they  have  lent  their 
assistance  in  later  years  in  making  it  the  leading 
coal  mining  corporation. 

No  one  man  is  responsible  for  the  great  success 
which  has  been  achieved ;  it  has  been  brought  about 
by  an  efficient  combination  of  workers,  all  united  in 
the  patriotic  task  of  placing  the  institution  upon 
solid  financial  and  mechanical  foundations.  Today 
it  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  best  organized  cor¬ 
porations  in  the  world.  Each  man  is  a  specialist  in 
his  own  particular  department  and  the  maximum 
results  are  always  obtained. 

Some  idea  may  be  gained  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  organization  when  it  is  stated  that  the  company 
owns  4,868  houses.  These  houses  contain  18,422 
rooms  and  are  rented  to  employees  for  about  $2  per 
room  a  month.  The  houses  are  always  kept  in  good 
repair  and  nearly  all  have  gardens. 

Over  13,000  Liberty  Loan  subscriptions  were 


taken  by  employees  of  the  company,  the  amount  of 
the  subscriptions  varying  from  $50  to  $2,000.  The 
company  has  encouraged  its  employees  to  subscribe 
to  as  great  an  extent  as  they  were  able,  and  has 
offered  to  assist  them  in  any  feasible  manner.  It 
has  been  particularly  active  in  stimulating  patriotism 
and  admiration  for  our  Government  and  its  laws, 
with  the  result  that  the  company  employees  and 
their  families  embrace  an  organization  of  75,000 
people,  all  backing  the  Government  in  its  efforts  to 
win  the  war.  The  number  of  employees  of  the  com¬ 
pany  who  have  entered  the  military  service  is  814 
and  others  will  join  the  colors  in  a  few  days. 

Mutual  Welfare  System. 

Soon  after  the  organization  of  the  company  a 
welfare  system  and  mutual  aid  associations  were 
established  by  the  officials.  These  departments 
are  supported  jointly  by  the  men  and  the  company. 
Any  employee  who  is  a  member  of  the  Association 
is  entitled  to  a  pension  if  he  becomes  disabled  after 
working  10  years. 

For  15  years  the  stock  of  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co. 
has  been  offered  to  its  employees  upon  easy  terms 
of  payment.  As  a  result,  2,231  members  of  the 
organization  have  invested  in  the  shares  of  the 
corporation.  This  investment  has  apparently  been 
very  profitable,  for  according  to  the  report  on  a 
stock  series  recently  matured  the  cost  to  the  em¬ 
ployees  was  $59.11  per  share  while  the  price  at  the 
date  of  maturity  was  $83  per  share. 

In  all  history  coal  miners  never  worked  under 
such  favorable  conditions  as  those  which  exist  in 
the  mines  of  this  company  today.  The  dangers  of 
the  past  have  been  eliminated  to  a  large  extent  and 
the  men  earn  wages  that  a  few  years  ago  would 
have  been  considered  fabulous.  The  diligent  and 
conscientious  workers  earn  over  $300  a  month,  and 
when  it  is  remembered  that  many  men  who  cannot 
read  or  write  receive  pay  checks  for  $150  every  two 
weeks  some  idea  may  be  gained  of  the  golden  oppor¬ 
tunities  that  lie  in  the  path  of  the  coal  miners  today. 

Coal  operations  of  the  future  in  the  Pittsburgh 
District  will  be  shaft  mining.  The  Pittsburgh  Coal 
Co.  is  now  opening  up  its  last  drift  mine,  and  this 
will  be  the  biggest  drift  mine  ever  opened  in  the 
district.  It  will  be  known  as'  Montour  No.  10. 


Detroit  Coal  Row  Ended. 

Detroit,  June  27. — While  no  visible  results  have 
followed  the  efforts  of  some  Detroit  business  men 
to  bring  about  the  establishment  of  an  independent 
Fuel  Administration  district  taking  in  Wayne  Coun¬ 
ty,  the  feud  between  local  and  State  administrative 
forces  appears  to  be  dissolving.  Edgar  B.  Whit¬ 
comb.  whose  resignation  as  Chairman  of  the  Wayne 
County  Fuel  Committee  was  requested  two  weeks 
ago  by  State  Administrator  W.  K.  Prudden,  on  the 
ground  of  alleged  lack  of  harmony  in  operation,  has 
at  last  turned  over  the  papers  of  his  office  to  James 
Couzens,  Detroit’s  police  commissioner,  who  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Mr.  Whitcomb’s  successor,  while  the  latter 
was  withholding  action  on  the  resignation.  Mr. 
Couzens  says  he  will  get  coal  for  Detroit,  backing 
up  the  assertion  with  the  statement  he  will  risk  his 
reputation  as  a  business  man  on  his  success. 


The  Coke  Market 

In  the  week  ending  June  22  the  Connellsville  re¬ 
gion  produced  345,000  tons  of  coke,  a  gain  of  2,000 
tons  over  the  week  before,  according  to  the  estimate 
of  the  Courier,  which  has  this  to  say  of  trade  con¬ 
ditions  : 

“Nearly  all  the  transactions  in  spot  coke  that  are 
made  are  directly  between  coke  operators  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  blast  furnaces:  Many  furnace  inter¬ 
ests  maintain  representatives  in  the  region,  both 
to  keep  track  of  their  regular  shipments,  and  also  to 
pick  up  any  add  lots  that  may  arise,  and  it  is  only 
very  occasionally  that  any  coke  gets  past. 


Miscellaneous  Trade  Notes. 

The  steam  collier  “Winding  Gulf,”  with  a  coal¬ 
carrying  capacity  of  8,740  tons,  was  launched  at  a 
Camden  ship  yard  last  Saturday  and  was  taken 
over  by  the  Shipping  Board  for  use  in  the  coast¬ 
wise  trade. 

The  Rumson  Club  has  been  notified  by  the  State 
Administrator  of  New  Jersey  that  it  will  not  be 
allowed  to  put  in  a  supply  of  coal  for  next  winter. 
It  is  believed  that  this  order  is  the  forerunner  of 
several  orders  which  will  affect  all  country  clubs 
in  New  Jersey. 

“What  does  the  cold  weather  signify?”  asks  our 
friend  Joggins.  “Are  we  to  have  a  warm  winter, 
or,  following  the  cold  weather  of  the  past  winter, 
does  it  mean  a  more  or  less  permanent  reduction 
of  average  temperature  and  a  heavy  demand  for 
coal?”  Who  can  tell? 

The  collier  “Tuckahoe,”  built  in-  record  time,  has 
established  a  new  record  in  the  coastwise  trade  by 
carrying  four  cargoes  of  coal  from  Norfolk  and 
Baltimore  to  Boston  in  the  first  month  of  her  ser¬ 
vice.  These  four  cargoes  totaled  approximately 
19,000  tons.  The  fastest  round  trip  of  the  “Tuc'.a- 
hoe”  was  made  in  seven  days. 

The  Fuel  Administration’s  plans  for  coal  economy 
include  the  closing  down  of  many  private  electric 
plants  whose  owners  are  so  located  that  they  can 
secure  power  from  more  economically  operated 
central  stations.  It  is  announced  that  the  Admin¬ 
istration  has  already  located  500  instances  of  a  du¬ 
plication  of  power  production  and  supply. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Jersey  City,  N.  J., 
has  launched  a  campaign  to  secure  a  better  coal 
supply  for  local  industries,  if  possible.  At  the 
monthly  luncheon  last  Thursday  the  coal  situation, 
present  and  prospective,  was  the  principal  subject 
of  discussion,  State  Fuel  Administrator  Jenkinson 
and  other  speakers  explaining  matters  to  those  in 
attendance. 

There  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  schemes  proposed 
for  the  development  of  canal  traffic.  One  enthusias¬ 
tic  writer  proposes  the  building  of  a  tunnel  for  a 
canal  through  the  Shawangunk  Mountains  east  of 
Port  Jervis  by  which  a  reconstructed  Delaware  & 
Hudson  canal  might  easily  (?)  secure  access  to  the 
Walkill  River  and  so  get  across  to  the  easterly 
slope  of  New  Jersey’s  hills  and  so  reach  tidewater. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Mexican  Government  is 
accumulating  a  large  supply  of  coal  at  Tampico  to 
be  used  in  bunkering  steamers  plying  direct  between 
Mexico  and  Spain,  thus  relieving  them  of  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  calling  at  American  ports  and  complying 
with  the  restrictions  which  have  been  placed  on  t’:e 
furnishing  of  bunker  coal  to  steamers  which  might 
be  used  by  German  agents  to  carry  supplies  or  mes¬ 
sages.  The  coal  is  mined  in  northern  Mexico. 

Let  no  one  think  that  the  Fuel  Administration  is 
resorting  to  unprecedented  details  in  its  various 
arrangements.  The  Food  Administrator,  a  daily 
paper  reports,  brought  influence  to  bear  upon  an 
express  company  to  ship  a  foxhound  from  Zanes¬ 
ville,  Ohio,  to  Yorktown  Heights,  N.  Y.,  in  order 
that  a  farmer  might  have  a  suitable  canine  guard 
to  protect  his  chickens  from  the  depredations  of 
foxes.  The  express  company  had  made  the  plea  of 
excess  volume  of  Government  business  as  a  reason 
for  not  receiving  the  dog  for  shipment,  but  appar¬ 
ently  it  was  resolved  that  the  protection  of  the 
chicken  supply  was  something  of  vital  importance. 

Apprentices  undergoing  training  for  the  merchant 
marine  have  been  requested  by  the  Shipping  Board 
to  volunteer  for  service  on  the  colliers  carrying  coal 
from  Hampton  Roads  to  New  England.  “Service 
in  the  colliers  bringing  coal  to  New  England  in  this 
emergency  will  be  considered  among  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  duties  that  can  be  performed  during  the 
next  few  months  by  men  of  the  merchant  marine 
training  service,”  said  Henry  Howard,  director  of 
the  United  States  Shipping  Board  Recruiting  Ser¬ 
vice  at  Boston.  Officials  are  considering  a  special 
distinction  for  the  men  who  volunteer  for  the  coal 
carrying  trade  and  remain  in  it  for  three  months 
or  more. 
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Danger  in  Excessive  Taxes. 

Too  Drastic  Action  Would  Lead  to  Slowing 
Down  of  Coal  Production. 

Johnstown,  Pa.,  June  27. — The  articles  appearing 
in  the  newspapers  as  to  suggested  legislation  pro¬ 
viding  for  war  tax  on  profits  taking  all  but  6  or 
8  per  cent  are  causing  considerable  agitation  and 
§  may  cause  a  cessation  of  efforts  to  increase  output 
‘  pending  a  decision  on  the  part  of  the  legislators. 
If  any  such  drastic  measure  is  placed  on  the  statute 
books  it  will  undoubtedly  mean  a  slowing  up  of 
mining,  as  the  owners  could  not  exhaust  the  mines 
for  simple  interest  on  the  investment,  nor  could 
they  build  housing  accommodations  nor  purchase 
mining  machinery  or  extend  sidings  or  make  any 
expenditures  that  could  not  be  charged  in  whole 
against  earnings  of  the  current  year  if  so  small 
a  percentage  of  the  earnings  was  to  be  retained. 

In  many  cases  they  could  not  afford  to  mine 
even  the  tonnage  they  are  now  shipping  and  hope 
to  recover  the  amount  invested  in  the  property,  as 
that  return  must  be  secured  from  the  tonnage  still 
in  the  acreage  that  the  investment  represents. 
Sight  should  not  be  lost  of  the  fact  that  the  min¬ 
ing  industry  differs  essentially  from  manufacturing 
in  that  every  ton  taken  out  leads  up  to  the  deple¬ 
tion  of  the  property  and  cannot  be  replaced  except 
by  a  new  purchase  and  development,  whereas  the 
manufacturer  simply  turns  from  one  source  to  an¬ 
other  for  his  raw  materials,  and  when  all  the  mate¬ 
rials  are  worked  up  the  development  has  the  same 
value  except  for  the  ordinary  depreciation  as  soon 
as  a  fresh  stock  of  materials  has  been  secured. 

If  the  action  as  mentioned  or  anything  approach¬ 
ing  that  figure  is  put  through  and  applied  to  mining 
it  would  naturally  compel  a  decided  curtailment  of 
the  mining  activity,  resulting  in  a  serious  situation 
unless,  at  the  time  the  action  was  given  publicity, 
arrangements  should  be  made  for  taking  over  the 
mines  by  the  Government  under  a  proper  guaran¬ 
tee  to  the  owners  covering  reimbursement  and  in¬ 
terest  on  the  investment. 

Prompt  action,  should  be  taken,  as  it  would  be 
simply  deplorable  to  have  any  conditions  other  than 
transportation  and  labor  bring  about  a  curtailment 
of  the  maximum  output  of  coal  during  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  season  of  easy  transportation. 


Norfolk  &  Western  Shipments. 

Below  is  a  statement  in  net  tons,  of  coal  shipped 
from  mines  on  the  Norfolk  &  Western  Railway  for 
month  of  May  and  for  five  months,  1917  and  1918: 

f  May - \  t — Five  Months— \ 


1917 

1918 

1917 

1918 

Pocahontas 

.1,498,529 

1,508,115 

6,874,780 

6,571,316 

'lug  River. 

.  335,890 

310,860 

1,526,222 

1,385,664 

Thacker  . . 

.  286,995 

281,929 

1,346.567 

1,244,878 

Kenova  . ... 

.  87,624 

103,171 

393,222 

465,893 

Clinch  Val 

.  147,600 

141,816 

690, 7$5 

661,572 

Other  N.&W.  14,618 

12,918 

64,177 

64,488 

Total  N.&W.2,371,256 

2,355,809 

10,895,753 

10,393,811 

W’msn  & 

P.  C.  RR. 

.  141,880 

181,832 

637,843 

800,677 

Tug  River  & 

Ky.  RR.. . 

.  53,003 

57,641 

2,104,137 

254,904 

Other  Roads  346,982 

81,700 

1,454,237 

456,165 

Grand  total.. 2, 913, 121 

2,676,982 

13,245,870 

11,909,606 

Shipments 

by  months  during  the  years  stated  were  : 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

January  ". . . 

.1,886,938 

2,653,409 

2,808,156 

1,868,516 

February  . . 

.1,621,021 

2,554,376 

2,204,170 

2,304,081 

March . 

.1,904,752 

2,717,507 

2,597,055 

2,602,505 

April  . 

.2,200,551 

2,852,0 72 

2,723,368 

2,457,522 

Mav . 

.2,434,614 

3,094,208 

2,913,121 

2,676,982 

Total  . 

10,047,876 

13,871,572 

13,245,870 

11,909,606 

Shipments  during  May  decreased  236,139  tons,  or 
8.1  per  cent.,  compared  with  same  month  last  year, 
while  for  the  first  five  months  this  year  the  ton¬ 
nage  carried  decreased  1,336,264  tons,  or  ten  per  cent., 
compared  with  corresponding  period  of  1917. 

Doing  the  things  we  don’t  want  to  do,  gives  our 
friends  the  chance  to  see  how  patient  we  can  be. 


Pennsylvania  Notes 

Recruiting  officers  in  the  anthracite  region  have 
received  word  from  Washington  not  to  accept  any 
more  miners  for  enlistment  in  the  regular  army.  It 
is  understood  that  this  order  includes  only  certifi¬ 
cated  miners. 

The  Melcroft  Coal  Co.  is  building  a  new  town 
—which  will  be  called  Melcroft— in  the  Indian 
Creek  valley,  on  the  Indian  Creek  Valley  rail¬ 
road.  The  company  has  extensive  coal  holdings 
in  the  district. 

J.  B.  Neil,  recently  appointed  Director  of  Fuel 
Production  by  Fuel  Administrator  Garfield,  is 
a  practical  coal  man,  having  been  connected  with 
the  Peale,  Peacock  &  Kerr  operations  in  Cambria 
county  for  some  years. 

Frank  J.  Hayes,  President  of  the  U.  M.  W.,  is 
expected  to  make  a  tour  of  the  hard  coal  fields  next 
week  and  the  week  after  to  address  mass  meetings 
of  miners  in  connection  with  the  efforts  now  being 
'made  to  get  the  men  to  work  more  steadily. 

James  H.  Hoover,  a  coke  operator  of  McClelland- 
town,  Pa.,  has  been  “fined”  $2,500  by  the  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration,  on  the  charge  of  failing  to  make  cer¬ 
tain  shipments  as  ordered  and  also  neglecting  to 
make  certain  reports.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Hoover 
has  agreed  to  turn  this  sum  over  to  the  Red  Cross. 

Wagon  loaders  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  have 
been  called  to  a  conference,  which  will  be  held 
June  27,  at  which  the  proposed  advance  in  price, 
proper  rules  of  operation,  and  allowable  haulage 
charges  will  be  discussed.  D.  W.  Kuhn,  Fuel 
Administrator  for  the  district,  calls  the  meeting. 

The  State  Mining  Co.,  Johnstown,  are  complet¬ 
ing  the  tipple  on  a  new  opening  near  Dumas, 
Somerset  County.  The  new  mine,  which  will  be 
among  the  best  equipped  in  the  field,  is  located 
on  the  White  Creek  branch  of  the  B.  &  O.,  and 
shipments  should  be  started  within  a  few  weeks. 

Union  miners  seem  to  be  a  unit  against  the 
tentative  proposal  to  stretch  the  eight-hour  day 
into  a  nine-hour  one.  The  change  is  unnecessary 
they  claim,  pointing  to  the  fact  that  car  shortage 
made  thousands  idle  last  winter,  and  that  even 
now,  under  the  zone  system,  inequalities  occur 
which  deprive  some  of  the  men  of  the  opportunity 
of  working  the  full  eight  hours,  day  after  day. 

While  many  people  in  the  bituminous  trade  were 
under  the  impression  that  assigned  cars  had  been 
done  away  with  for  a  matter  of  a  month  or  six 
weeks  past,  ever  since  the  railroad  fuel  price  ques¬ 
tion  was  settled,  it  seems  that  the  Railroad  Admin¬ 
istration  delayed  taking  definite  action  on  this  mat¬ 
ter  until  last  Monday,  when  assigned  cars  were 
abolished  on  the  Pennsylvania  lines  east  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh  and  on  the  eastern  lines  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  system.  The  order  still  remains  to  be  put  into 
effect  on  some  other  systems. 

The  Scranton  Republican  demands  that  Dr.  Gar¬ 
field  put  the  question  of  exemption  for  coal  miners 
squarely  up  to  President  Wilson.  “General  Crow¬ 
der  is,  doubtless  right  in  taking  the  stand  he  has 
taken,”  says  the  paper  in  question.  “He  may  have 
no  power  to  exempt  miners,  but  the  President,  as 
commander-in-chief,  can  give  a  mandate  that  will 
keep  the  mines  supplied  with  labor.  That  is  what 
Dr.  Garfield  should  now  demand.  Failure  to  do  so 
will  be  a  confession  that  the  country  needs  a 
Schwab  for  Fuel  Administrator.  Let  us  have  re¬ 
sults  now.  It  will  be  too  late  next  winter.” 

In  shaping  up  their  organizations,  we  think  the 
coal  people  should,  as  a  rule,  avoid  overburdening 
a  busy  coal  man  with  the  duties  of  secretary.  They 
always  involve  a  great  deal  of  detail  work  and  we 
believe  that  someone  who  is  free  to  give  his  entire 
time  to  the  affairs  of  the  secretarial  office  should  be 
installed  to  carry  on  the  correspondence  and  other 
such  procedure.  There  may  be  instances  in  which 
the  prestige  of  established  business  connections  on 
the  part  of  the  secretary  are  to  be  desired,  but  in 
that  event  an  assistant  secretary  with  power  to  act 
will  probably  be  found  very  useful. 


General  Trade  Notes 

The  title  held  by  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  R.  R. 
to  100,000  shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Utah 
1'uel  Co.,  was  sold  a  few  days  ago  at  sheriff’s  sale 
by  representatives  of  the  Western  Pacific  R.  R.  Co. 
The  price  paid  for  the  stock  was  $4,000,000. 

Already  there  is  talk  of  the  New  England  roads 
getting  too  many  cars  under  the  Storrow  order.  It 
is  said  that  equipment  is  piling  up  at  that  end  of  the 
line  and  not  going  back  to  the  mines  promptly 
enough,  thus  causing  a  shortage  of  cars  in  Central 
Pennsylvania.  The  trade  will  no  doubt  watch  with 
interest  developments  in  this  connection,  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  this  is  a  temporary  situation  or  not. 

The  public  doesn’t  travel  free  on  the  railroads  now 
not  by  any  means.  The  increase  in  passenger  rates, 
running  as  high  as  50  per  cent  or  even  a  little  more, 
shows  that  Government  control  does  not  develop  cer¬ 
tain  favorable  features  that  were  anticipated  by  one 
element,  at  least,  of  our  population.  Does  this  result 
tend  to  detract  from  the  possible  advantages  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  control  of  the  coal  mines?  We  surmise  that 
it  may  at  least  cool  the  enthusiasm  of  some  folks 
for  such  plans  for  widespread  State  socialism  as 
have  been  advocated  from  time  to  time. 

Boating  on  the  Delaware  &  Raritan  canal  has 
been  revived  to  quite  a  degree  to  facilitate  handling 
of  traffic  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  and 
vice  versa.  That  old  waterway  has  always  been 
kept  in  good  order  under  the  Pennsylvania  R.  R.’s 
auspices,  that  company  controlling  it  through  its 
lease  of  the  United  New  Jersey  R.  R.  &  Canal  Co., 
which  years  ago  established  something  in  the  way  of 
a  traffic  monopoly  by  taking  oyer  the  Camden  & 
Amboy  R.  R.  and  the  New  Jersey  R.  R.,  running 
via  Newark,  New  Brunswick  and  Trenton,  and  also 
the  canal,  thus  securing  the  control  of  the  only  three 
New  \  ork-Philadelphia  routes  of  that  day. 

There  is  gossip  in  some  quarters  as  to  lack  of  co¬ 
operation  between  operating  and  traffic  officials  on 
railroads,  and  some  raise  a  point  as  to  whether  this 
is  increasing  or  not  under  Government  control. 
There  are  some  who  contend  that  there  is  not  the 
same  spirit  in  certain  organizations  that  there  was 
under  private  control.  It  is  recognized  that  it  is 
futile  to  put  more  cars  on  a  line  than  can  be  properly 
handled.  The  traffic  men  must  defer  to  operating 
officials  in  regard  to  volume  of  business  to  be  moved. 
We  imagine  that  the  Railroad  Administration  will 
have  its  hands  full  as  various  “must  go”  orders  pile 
up  and  the  effort  is  made  to  handle  more  traffic  than 
the  roads  really  can  take  care  of. 

We  are  reminded  that  some  of  the  comment  in 
regard  to  the  distribution  of  coal  for  domestic  pur¬ 
poses,  which  promises  ample  tonnages  •  later  for 
certain  localities,  fails  to  take  into  consideration  the 
fact  that  to  operate  successfully,  the  retail  dealer 
must  distribute  his  tonnage  in  fairly  equal  propor¬ 
tions  through  the  season.  He  will  not  fare  well  if 
he  is  practically  idle  all  summer  and  has  to  hire 
extra  men  and  teams  in  the  fall  and  winter.  It  is, 
therefore,  to  be  hoped  that  a  postponement  of  ship¬ 
ments,  with  the  idea  that  there  will  be  an  ample 
quantity  later  on,  will  not  be  carried  out  too  far. 

A  steady  flow  of  tonnage  in  all  directions,  all  the 
time,  will  be  much  more  preferable  than  spasmodic 
movements. 

As  an  indication  of  the  closeness  with  which  the 
reports  of  operators  are  examined  in  Washington, 
we  are  informed  by  one  leading  producing  interest 
of  a  considerable  volume  of  correspondence  arising 
from  a  question  about  a  payment  of  $2.58  on  account 
ot  royalty.  This  seemed  to  be  a  very  small  amount, 
evident^  to  be  paid  for  such  an  important  item,  and 
it  had  to  be  explained  to  the  authorities  at  Washing¬ 
ton  that  the  producing  interests  owned  the  greater 
part  of  the  property  directly,  that  the  owner  of  the 
remainder  had  received  an  overpayment  on  a  pre¬ 
vious  statement  and  that  consequently  only  a  small 
amount  was  due.  In  the  case  of  the  company  in 
question  four  clerks  are  regularly  employed  on  the 
preparation  of  Government  reports,  located  in 
quarters  of  their  own  where  they  can  work  in 
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Anthracite  and  Bituminous  Prices  in  Eastern  Trade. 


Broken 


Egg 


Stove  . . . . 
Chestnut  . 

Pea  . 

Buckwheat 

Rice  . 

Barley  . . . 


Government  Anthracite  Prices — Company 


White  Ash. 
a 


Mines. 

F.  o.  b.  New  York 
lower  ports. 

$4.90 

$6.80 

4.50 

6.40 

4.75 

6.65 

4.85 

6.75 

3.45 

5.20 

3.40* 

5.15* 

2.90* 

4.65* 

2.40* 

4.15* 

Red  Ash. 

a  


Mines. 

F.  o.  b.  New  York 
lower  ports. 

$5.10 

$7.00 

4.70 

6.60 

4.95 

6.85 

4.95 

6.85 

3.55 

5.35 

Lykens  Valley. 

- A - i - 

F.  o.  b.  New  York 


Mines. 

lower  ports. 

$5.35 

$7.25 

4.95 

6.85 

5.35 

7.25 

5.35 

7.25 

3.80 

5.55 

•Price  not  fixed  by  Government;  established  by  some  of  largest  producers. 

Government  Anthracite  Prices — Individual 


White  Ash. 

A 


r 

F.  o.  b.  New  York 

Mines. 

lower  ports. 

Broken  . 

.  $5.65 

$7.55 

Egg  . 

.  5.25 

7.15 

Stove . 

.  5.50 

7.40 

Chestnut  . 

.  5.60 

7.50 

Pea  . 

.  4.20 

5.95 

Buckwheat  . . . . 

.  4.15* 

5.90* 

Rice  . 

.  3.35* 

5.10* 

Barley  . 

....  2.35* 

4.10* 

Red  Ash.  Lykens  Valley. 

- a - .  , - - * - 


f 

-  ^  N 

F.  o.  b.  New  York 

r 

- - - - \ 

F.  o.  b.  New  York 

Mines. 

lower  ports. 

Mines. 

lower  ports. 

$5.85 

$7.75 

$6.10 

$8.00 

5.45 

7.35 

5.70 

7.60 

5.70 

7.65 

6.10 

8.00 

5.70 

7.65 

6.10 

8.00 

4.30 

6.05 

4.55 

6.30 

•Price  not  fixed  by  Government:  is  the  quotation  of  some  of  the  largest  independent  operators. 

The  above  tidewater  prices  of  Company  Individual  coal  include  a  five-cent  pier  screening  charge  in  the  case  of  chestnut 
and  larger  sizes,  but  are  exclusive  of  the  three  per  cent,  war  freight  tax.  .  ,  f  ■„ 

Prices  at  the  upper  ports  in  New  York  harbor  are  five  cents  higher  than  at  the  lower  ports  by  reason  of  higher  freight 

rate. 


Government  Bituminous  Prices — New  York  Market 


Producing  Regions. 

Clearfield,  Cambria,  Somerset,  Huntingdon,  Indiana,  etc 

Georges  Creek,  Upper  Potomac,  etc . 

Westmoreland,  Connellsville,  etc . 

Fairmont-Clarksburg  district . 


Producing  Regions. 

Clearfield,  Cambria,  Somerset,  Huntingdon,  Indiana, etc . 

Georges  Creek,  Upper  Potomac,  etc . 

Pittsburgh,  Westmoreland,  Connellsville,  etc . 

Fairmont-Clarksburg,  etc . 


F.  o.  b.  Mines. 

A 

Screened. 

Mine-run. 

Slack. 

(gross) 

(gross) 

(gross) 

$3.30 

$3.30 

$3.30 

3.36 

3.08 

2.80 

2.91 

2.63 

2.35 

3.08 

2.80 

2.52 

F. 

o.  b.  New  York  Harbor  Piers. 

Screened. 

Mine-run. 

Slack. 

(gross) 

(gross) 

(gross) 

.$5.45 

$5.45 

$5.45 

5.51 

5.23 

4.95 

5.31 

5.03 

4.75 

5.48 

5.20 

4.92 

The  above  prices  are  exclusive  of  the  three  per  cent,  war  freight  tax. 

Coal  sold  in  the  offshore  export  trade  (as  distinguished  from  the  Canadian  export  trade)  is  subject  to  a  maximum 
advance  of  $1.35  per  net  ton.  or  $1.51  per  gross,  as  is  also  tonnage  supplied  for  foreign  bunker  purposes. 


Coastwise  Coal  Freights. 

Maximum  barge  rates  from  New  York  to  Sound 
ports  and  beyond  have  been  established  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  basis  by  voluntary  agreement  of  the  boat 
owners,  with  the  approval  of  the  U.  S-  Shipping 
Board:  Bridgeport,  75  cents;  New  Haven,  75  cents; 
New  London,  $1.25;  Providence,  $1.75;  New  Bed¬ 
ford,  $2;  Boston,  $2.50;  Providence,  $2.75;  Portland, 
$2.75. 

The  Shipping  Board  has  fixed  $2.50  as  the  rate 
from  Hampton  Roads  and  Philadelphia  to  Boston  for 
steamers  of  2,500  tons  deadweight  capacity  and  over. 
To  other  New  England  ports  the  authorized  maxi¬ 
mum  rates  are  as  follows :  Portland,  $2.65 ;  Ports¬ 
mouth,  $2.60;  Searsport,  $3;  Providence,  $2.25.  A 
15-cent  advance  on  these  rates  is  permitted  from 
Baltimore. 

There  is  no  fixed  price  for  steamers  under  2,500 
tons,  nor  on  barges  out  of  Hampton  Roads.  The 
going  rates  on  barges  are  about  $3.50  Norfolk  to 
Boston  and  $3  to  Sound  ports. 

The  present  market  rate  on  anthracite  shipments 
in  sailing  vessels  from  New  York  to  the  Maritimr 
Provinces  is  around  $6  to  Halifax  and  St-  John 
and  as  high  as  $7  to  some  of  the  smaller  ports. 


No  coal  has  been  handled  at  Arlington,  the  B.  & 
O.’s  new  shipping  port  on  Staten  Island,  since  June 
12,  owing  to  a  breakdown  of  the  car  dumper,  which 
will  probably  be  out  of  commission  for  the  rest  of 
the  month.  In  the  meantime  the  St.  George  piers 
are  again  being  used,  and  some  of  the  Arlington  ton¬ 
nage  is  also  being  diverted  to  Port  Reading. 


Orders  Cars  Dumped  Promptly. 

Washington,  j'une  20. — In  its  efforts  to  release 
coal  for  further  movement,  the  Fuel  Administration 
to-day  served  notice  on  the  Tidewater  Coal  Ex¬ 
change  that  coal  must  be  dumped  promptly  upon  its 
arrival  at  ports. 

The  action  was  taken  after  the  attention  of  the 
Administration  had  been  called  to  what  is  said  to 
be  a  practice  of  some  shippers  to  delay  dumpings 
in  order  to  hold  the  coal  for  bunkering,  so  as  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  extra  price  allowed  for  for¬ 
eign  bunkers. 

It  is  presumed  that  the  order  is  intended  princi¬ 
pally  to  reduce  the  volume  of  coal  held  in  the  bunker 
pools  at  the  New  York  harbor  ports.  Under  its 
terms  shippers  will  be  obliged  to  accept  commercial 
orders  on  their  surplus  tonnage,  or  to  hold  it  in 
barges  instead  of  cars  while  waiting  for  bunker 
business. 


Saward’s  Interest  in  New  Paper. 

Readers  of  the  Journal  will  be  interested  in 
knowing  that  all  but  one  of  the  heirs  of  the  estate 
of  the  late  F.  E.  Saward  are  interested  in  the  owner¬ 
ship  of  this  publication,  they  being  impelled  to 
launch  this  enterprise  by  reason  of  unfortunate 
developments  under  the  will.  It  is,  indeed,  very 
gratifying  to  note  the  large  degree  of  patronage 
that  has  come  with  us  into  the  new  paper. 


Jobbers !  To  assist  your  officers,  pay  dues 
promptly  and  answer  all  letters  promptly. 


More  Coal  for  Storrow. 


New  England  to  Get  4,500  Cars  of  Bituminous 
Per  Week. 

By  the  terms  of  an  order  recently  issued  by 
J.  D.  A.  Morrow,  General  Director  of  Distribu¬ 
tion,  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration,  the  District  Rep¬ 
resentative  of  Central  Pennsylvania  is  directed  , 
to  see  that  the  operators  of  that  region  ship 
4,500  cars  of  bituminous  per  week  into  New 
England,  all-rail.  In  explaining  this  order,  Mr. 
Morrow  in  a  recent  letter  to  William  Potter, 
State  Fuel  Administrator  of  Pennsylvania,  said: 

“In  a  few  days  similar  orders  will  be  sent  to 
our  district  representative  in  Pennsylvania  cover¬ 
ing  the  movement  of  coal  from  the  mines  under 
his  jurisdiction  to  eastern  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  Delaware  and  Canada,  and  for 
transatlantic  bunkers  and  railroad  fuel.  These 
orders  will  all  stand  on  an  equal  footing  and  will 
represent  the  allotment  of  the  expected  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  central  Pennsylvania  districts  on  what 
seems  to  us  an  entirely  fair  basis. 

“It  was  the  expectation  when  the  order  was 
issued  relative  to  New  England  shipments  all¬ 
rail  that  similar  orders  would  also  be  issued  ef¬ 
fective  at  the  same  time  for  the  other  States 
mentioned,  but  owing  to  the  necessity  of  chang¬ 
ing  some  of  the  zone  limitations  in  the  Middle 
West  we  found  it  necessary  to  rearrange  the  al¬ 
lotments  by  producing  districts  in  a  number  of 
States. 

“The  all-rail  movement  of  coal  for  the  first  two 
months  of  this  year  into  New  England  has  been 
less  than  for  the  same  period  last  year  although 
a  slight  increase  in  the  total  all-rail  movement  is 
provided  for  in  the  plans  for  coaling  New 
England.  Moreover,  the  water-borne  movement 
to  New  England  has  also  fallen  behind  the 
schedule.  The  transportation  facilities  are  now 
available  to  ship  this  coal  to  New  England,  while 
such  facilities  may  not  be  available  later  in  the 
season.  . 

“There  is  no  intention  to  discriminate  as  be¬ 
tween  the  industries  of  New  England  or  eastern 
Pennsylvania,  except  as  may  be  deemed  neces¬ 
sary  in  the  judgment  of  the  War  Industries 
Board  for  the  best  prosecution  of  the  war.” 


Southern  Indiana  Buyers  Hold  Back. 

Evansville,  ;Ind.,  June  27. — Another  serious 
problem  is  now  facing  County  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tor  Clifford  and  coal  dealers  of  the  city  which 
must  be  worked  out  before  the  plan  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Fuel  Administration  and  the  comfort  of  the 
public  next  winter  can  be  completed. 

Mr.  Clifford  recenfly  completed  his  inspection 
of  the  coal  cards  that  have  been  filed  with  him  by 
domestic  consumers  and  much  to  his  disappoint¬ 
ment  he  discovered  that  only  one  consumer  in 
six  is  willing  to  have  their  coal  delivered  before 
September  1. 

“This  makes  matters  almost  as  bad  as  if  there 
were  no  coal  cards  issued,”  he  said,  after  making 
the  discovery.  “Today,  there  were  a  number  of 
miners  in  my  office,  informing  me  that  they  are 
out  of  work,  because  of  their  mine  being  closed. 
This  leads  me  to  conclude  that  unless  more  of 
the  people  of  Evansville  order  their  coal  de¬ 
livered  during  June,  July  and  August,  there  is 
going  to  be  trouble  and  disappointment  next 
winter.  It  will  be  impossible  for  the  coal  dealers 
and  mine  operators  to  supply  the  entire  demand 
of  the  city  during  September. 

“The  signing  of  cards  will  not  supply  the  coal 
next  winter  if  the  public  refuses  to  take  it  during 
the  summer.” 


Rock  Island,  Ill.,  is  the  first  town  in  the  United 
States  to  report  the  employment  of  a  woman  coal 
driver.  The  lady  in  question  is  a  clerk  in  a  retail 
office  and  volunteered  to  drive  a  truck  when  the 
shortage  of  men  interfered  with  deliveries. 
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SATISFIED  CUSTOMERS 

AND 

REPEAT  ORDERS 

are  obtained  by  dealers  who  handle  the  Solvay  Guaranteed  Fuels, 

They  are  profitable  for  the  dealer  because  they  always  make  good. 

Solvay  Solvay 

Pocahontas  Kingston 

Coal  and  Coal 

Solvay  Coke 

“  The  Fuel  Without  a  Fault” 

are  dependable  fuels  make  money  for  the  dealer — save  money  for  the  consumer. 

It  Pays  to  be  a  Solvay  Dealer.” 

Write  for  detailed  information' and  send  orders  to 

BY-PRODUCTS  COKE  SOLVAY  COLLIERIES  CO.  SOLVAY  COLLIERIES  CO 

CORPORATION  and  SEMET  SOLVAY  CO.  1023  Union  Cental  Bldg 

McCormick  Bldg.,  Chicago  Detroit,  Michigan  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

R.  R.  SMITH,  President 

Lixz-sr 

MINES  LOCATED  ON 

CHESAPEAKE  &  OHIO  AND  NORFOLK  & 
WESTERN  RAILWAYS 

PRODUCING 

POCAHONTAS,  ISLAND  CREEK  AND 
EAGLE  GAS  COAL 

COLUMBl 

A.  Z.  LITZ,  Vice-President  W.  P.  NEEKAMP,  Secretary  and  Treasurer 

USITH  FUEL  COMPANY 

Producers  and  Shippers  of 

S  T  .E  J\.  1VI  „  Cjr  iA  S  13  SHAMROCK  ECOAL  CO. 

3  O  ]Vf  IT  T  I  P  13  /X  f  LITZ-SMITH  ISLAND  CREEK  COAL  CO. 

M-r  1V1  ■*— t  m  M.  Cf  J-\.  l_i  LITZ-SMITH  POCAHONTAS  COAL  CO 

General  Offices:  Vinson-Thompson  Bldg.,  HUNTINGTON,  W.  VA.  LITZ-SMITH  COAL  CO. 

JS,  OHIO  -  -  -  Branch  Offices  -  -  -  WINSTON-SALEM,  N.  C. 

W.  P.  W.  HAFF 

1  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 

Miners’  Agent  and  Shipper  of 

HIGHEST  GRADE  ANTHRACITE 
and  BITUMINOUS  COALS 

THSEHfEPLEEBRAFTEn  MARIETTA  SMOKELESS  COAL 

Especially  Adapted  for  Steamship  and  Factory  Use;  Capacity:  1 ,000,000  Tons  Annually 

STEAMSHIP  BUNKERS  SUPPLIED  AT  SHORTEST  NOTICE 

European  Agent:  JAMES  J.  BALLANTINE,  104-114  Union  St.,  Glasgow,  Scotland 
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H.  D.  HATFIELD,  Pres.  JNO.  A.  KELLY,  Sec.  and  Gen.  Mgr. 
A.  J.  DALTON,  Vice-Pres.  E.  C.  BEARSS,  Treasurer 

HUNTINGTON  COAL  SALES  CO. 

Shippers  of 

HIGH  GRADE  SPLINT  and 
GAS  COAL 

OMAR,  WEST  VA. 


J.  R.  BRADY  CO.,  Inc. 


m'nnedrs  chestnut  ridge 

shippers  Bituminous  Coal  and  Coke 

412  ELLICOTT  SQUARE  -  -  -  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


H.  H.  HEINER,  President  GEO.  H.  BARKER,  Vice-Pres. 

THE  MAYNARD  COAL  COMPANY 

TIhPp^  Ohio,  Kentucky  and  West  Virginia  Coal 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

The  Superior  Coal  and  Dock  Company 

Docks:  SUPERIOR,  WIS.  Offices:  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

DULUTH,  MINN.  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


ENERGY  COAL 


A  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  coal,  mined  in 
Southern  Illinois  and 
the  equal  of  any  coal 
produced  there. 

Southern  Illinois 
produces  the  best 
coal  mined  in  the 
state. 


Mined  and  Sold  by 

TAYLOR  COAL  CO. 

Old  Colony  Bldg. 
CHICAGO 

Wright  Bldg.,  St.  Louis 


J.  S.  Wentz  Company 

Maryd  Coal  Co.  Midvalley  Coal  Co. 

Upper  Lehigh  Coal  Co. 


NEW  YORK 

PHILADELPHIA 

LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 

DETROIT 

90  WEST  STREET 

DIME  BANK  BUILDING 

ANTHRACITE 

DEPENDABLE 

COAL 

BITUMINOUS 
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THE  MARKET  SITUATION. 

Just  beyond  the  turn  of  the  year,  with 
something  more  than  six  months  of  1918 
passed  into  history,  we  may  well  pause  for 
a  moment  to  consider  what  a  remarkable 
season  has  passed  by  and  give  thought  as 
to  what  there  is  to  come.  As  Daniel  Web¬ 
ster  said,  “The  past,  at  least,  is  secure,”  and 
we  can  refer  definitely  to  the  coldest,  and, 
in  many  sections,  the  most  inclement  winter 
known  to  the  present  generation,  the  worst 
railroad  operating  conditions  experienced 
for  many  years  and  a  demand  for  coal  that 
constantly  exceeded,  as  a  general  proposi¬ 
tion,  the  available  tonnage.  We  have  seen 
increasing  Government  control  of  the  coal 
industry  and  while  the  regulations  have 
been  more  tempered  with  discretion  as  time 
has  passed  by  and  the  advice  of  coal  men 
has  been  taken  more  and  more  into  consid¬ 
eration,  there  has  nevertheless  been  a 
tightening  of  the  lines  all  the  while. 

As  to  the  future,  of  course,  one  cannot  be 
positive,  but  the  idea  is  held,  generally,  that 
a  strenuous  season  lies  before  us.  The 
modification  in  this  regard  is  the  expecta¬ 
tion  that  better  arrangements  with  regard 
to  transportation  and  ultimate  distribution 
will  tend  to  offset  the  recognized  de¬ 
ficiencies  of  production.  It  seems  safe  to 
say  that  the  next  six  months  will  be  makers 
of  history,  a  most  interesting  period  to  all 
concerned  in  or  with  the  coal  trade.  Let  us 
hope  that  the  good  judgment  which  has  so 
generally  marked  the  conduct  of  the  trade 
will  continue  to  be  in  evidence  and  that  the 
coal  men,  with  their  recently  developed  and 
more  highly  appreciated  ideas  of  co-operation 
will  achieve  good  results  in  the  conduct  of  their 
business. 

The  continued  receipt  of  more  cheerful 
news  from  abroad  gives  further  confidence 
to  the  business  community  in  America. 
Apparently  we  have  ample  assurance  that 
the  next  big  drive  of  the  enemy,  looked  for¬ 
ward  to  as  the  last  and  decisive  one,  has 
been  prepared  for  and  is  awaited  without 
apprehension.  While  it  is  as  yet  far  too 
soon  to  assume  that  “the  party  is  over,” 
there  are  many  well-posted  people  among 
us  who  anticipate  that  the  end  of  the  war 
is  not  far  off  and  who  are  already  giving 
consideration  to  post-bellum  activities. 
While  there  is  every  reason  to  be  sanguine 
with  respect  to  the  outlook  for  the  coal 
trade,  for  years  to  come,  it  must  be  recog¬ 
nized  that  a  great  deal  of  the  current  indus¬ 


trial  activity  is  due  to  the  war  and  the 
requirements  thereof,  and  while  the  indus¬ 
trial  world  passes  through  its  transition 
period  there  may  be  a  lull  in  the  abnormal 
demand  for  tonnage.  Farsighted  operators 
are  already  anticipating  the  situation  which 
will  arise  when  the  buyer  is  once  again  in 
control  of  the  market,  or  at  least  thinks 
that  he  .is.  While  prices  are  regulated  as  to 
their  upward  trend  there  is  no  regulation  as 
to  any  downward  revision  of  Government 
figures  by  the  coal  men  and  hence  by  means 
of  publicity  and  suitable  sales  methods  sat¬ 
isfactory  arrangements  can,  and  should,  be 
made  to  guard  against  any  adverse  effect  on 
business  by  the  sudden  cessation  of  certain 
demands.  It  is  possible  that  there  will  be 
a  great  increase  in  the  demand  from  other 
consumers  when  the  particularly  favored 
essentials  reduce  their  requirements.  Much 
work  is  necessarily  side-tracked  while  all 
efforts  are  made  for  the  winning  of  the  war 
and  we  use  the  word  “transition”  advisedly 
because  of  the  belief  that  the  heavy  demand 
for  tonnage  will  merely  be  shifted  from  one 
group  to  another. 

Among  other  general  features  we  might 
mention  the  report  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  relative  to  profiteering  as  one 
of  the  developments  of  the  past  week  that 
has  attracted  much  attention  and  has  had 
rather  an  adverse  and  unfortunate  effect 
upon  the  business  community,  it  being  real¬ 
ized  that  the  public  will  form  an  extreme 
idea  of  profiteering  because  of  the  some¬ 
what  unguarded  language  in  certain  por¬ 
tions  of  the  report.  While  there  are  bound 
to  be  abuses  develop,  undoubtedly,  at  such 
a  time  in  some  of  the  more  closely  con¬ 
trolled  industries,  it  is  unfortunate  to  have 
too  much  stirring  up  of  the  profiteering 
comment  as  so  many  of  our  law-makers  are 
prone  to  take  very  radical  action.  Happily, 
so  far  as  the  coal  industry  is  concerned, 
certain  allegations  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  were  ably  answered  by  Dr. 
Garfield,  whose  reply  is  referred  to  on  an¬ 
other  page,  but  the  coal  trade  is  so  continu¬ 
ally  a  target  for  those  who  complain  of 
prices  and  profits  that  when  the  F.  T.  C.  comes 
along  with  reference  to  central  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  operators  making  no  less  than  90 
cents  a  ton  many  will  consider  that  a 
general  margin.  There  may,  perchance,  be 
fortunate  concerns  who  make  such  an 
amount  but  surely  they  are  the  exception, 
the  price  for  coal  fixed  by  the  Fuel  Admin¬ 


istration  being  low  enough  in  all  districts, 
certainly  so  far  as  the  great  bulk  of  the 
tonnage  is  concerned.  Many  of  our  prom¬ 
inent  public  men  who  have  studied  the 
matter  of  prices  and  production  carefully 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  feel  certain 
that  under  modern  conditions  it  is  best  to 
fix  Government  prices  at  so  high  a  figure  as 
to  stimulate  production  to  the  greatest  de¬ 
gree,  seeking  to  rectify  undue  making  of 
profits  by  application  of  the  all  too  familiar 
excess  profits  tax,  about  which  so  much  has 
been  heard  during  the  past  month  and  con¬ 
cerning  which  more  will  be  heard  in  the 
future. 

Production  is  eminently  the  great  need 
of  the  coal  trade  and  the  necessity  for 
securing  some  degree  of  exemption  for  mine 
workers  becomes  more  urgent  every  day. 
Secretary  Baker  by  recent  official  letter 
announces  that  our  troops  are  going  abroad 
at  the  rate  of  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  a 
month  and  with  the  training  camps  being 
refilled  as  the  trained  men  go  away,  there 
is  a  much  larger  drain  upon  the  registrants 
under  the  draft  act  than  was  the  case  earlier 
in  the  year.  The  point  is  rapidly  being 
reached  where  harder  work  on  the  part  of 
those  workers  left  behind  will  not  offset  the 
loss  in  numbers,  as  has  been  the  case  up  to 
now.  The  loss  of  mine  workers  is  largely 
among  the  younger  and  more  efficient  ele¬ 
ment  and  their  replacement  with  others 
who  are  either  above  or  below  the  draft  age 
and  are  lacking  in  coal  mining  experience, 
even  if  numerical  replacement  is  arranged 
for,  will  not  assure  a  continuance  of  output 
on  former  basis  of  tons  per  day  per  man. 
Thus  will  the  responsibility  fall  all  the  more 
heavily  upon  the  Railroad  Administration 
to  assure  no  lack  of  cars  for  loading.  Signs 
are  apparent  that  this  will  receive  closest 
attention  at  Washington. 

The  estimated  average  production  of 
bituminous  coal  per  working  day  shows  a 
sharp  drop  for  the  week  ending  June  22. 
This  cannot  be  attributed  to  any  general 
cause  of  an  extraneous  nature  and  it  is,  per¬ 
haps,  a  natural  reaction  from  the  sudden 
upturn  previously  reported  during  a  period 
of  two  weeks.  Ups  and  downs  are  a  feature 
of  the  Government  coal  production  report. 
No  movement  continues  in  either  direction 
for  more  than  two  weeks.  In  some  districts, 
it  is  gratifying  to  note,  resolutions  have 
been  passed  with  regard  to  restricting 
celebrations  of  the  Fourth  of  July,  but  we 
surmise  that  in  other  sections  there  has  been 
little  work  done  the  last  three  days  of  the 
week  now  closing.  On  the  whole  the  bitu¬ 
minous  record  is  a  good  one  for  the  present 
year  and  anthracite  has  also  established  a 
new  record  for  output  figures.  That  branch 
of  the  coal  trade  shows  not  the  slightest 
relaxation  in  the  domestic  sizes  although 
there  is  an  easier  condition  reported  in  the 
steam  sizes,  as  in  soft  coal. 

Retail  dealers  in  some  sections  report 
less  interest  on  the  part  of  the  buying  public 
in  demanding  early  deliveries  but  this  will 
not  affect  the  situation  one  way  or  the 
other,  aside  from  lightening  the  personal 
burdens  of  the  dealer,  for  orders  already 
listed  on  the  books  of  the  retail  trade  are,  as 
a  rule,  sufficient  to  take  care  of  all  the  coal 
the  dealer  can  hope  to  receive  up  to  and 
through  the  summer  season.  The  great 
question  then  before  the  dealers  will  be  to 
what  extent  the  winter  demand  has  been 
forestalled  by  the  much  enlarged  require¬ 
ments  of  the  public  evidenced  in  advanced 
orders  and  deliveries. 
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Trade  Conditions  at  New  York. 

Figures  of  Local  Anthracite  Deliveries  Make  Fair  Showing  for  Two  Months — -Further  Easing 

in  Bituminous  as  Result  of  Heavy  Production. 


Rumors  that  Mr.  Storroi#  was  using  his  influence 
to  secure  an  extension  of  the  June  order  increasing 
anthracite  shipments  to  New  England  to  the  extent 
of  SO  per  cent  above  normal  caused  the  local  trade 
some  anxiety  early  this  week,  since  the  city  dealers 
had  banked  heavily  on  July  1  marking  the  turning 
point  in  their  struggle  to  get  more  hard  coal.  As 
the  days  slipped  by,  however,  without  anything  defi¬ 
nite  developing  along  this  line  a  more  optimistic 
feeling  began  to  manifest  itself,  particularly  as  re¬ 
ceipts  showed  a  slight  picking  up. 

Figures  just  given  out  in  Washington  indicate  that 
during  April  and  May  of  this  year  1,225,524  tons  of 
domestic  anthracite  was  shipped  into  Greater  New 
York,  an  average  of  612,762  for  each  of  those  two 
months,  as  compared  with  average  monthly  ship¬ 
ments  of  596,695  tons  of  prepared  sizes  to  this  city 
during  the  coal  year  April  1,  1916,  to  April  1,  1917. 
These  figures  do  not  include  tonnage  transshipped  by 
water  to  New  England,  but  represent  harbor  de¬ 
liveries. 

It  is  also  announced  that  in  the  coal  year  1916-1917 
there  were  7,160,344  tons  of  domestic  sizes  and  4,390,- 
766  tons  of  steam  sizes  delivered  locally,  as  against 
estimated  requirements  for  the  current  coal  year  of 
8,217,211  tons  of  domestic  and  5,133,011  tons  of  steam 
sizes.  If  the  city  gets  its  pro  rata  share  of  the 
State’s  12  per  cent  increase  in  allotment  over  two 
years  ago,  the  local  receipts  will  amount  to  8,019,585 
tons  of  prepared  sizes  this  year,  which  means  a 
shortage  of  only  200,000  tons  as  compared  with  the 
estimate  of  local  requirements  compiled  by  the 
county  fuel  administrators. 

On  this  showing  the  outlook  is  less  gloomy  than 
it  is  commonly  painted,  but  in  order  to  enable  the 
retail  trade  to  handle  this  vast  tonnage,  in  addition 
to  a  few  million  tons  of  bituminous,  it  is  absolutely 
essential  to  have  the  business  spread  out  so  that  a 
certain  minimum  tonnage  can  be  delivered  each 
month  in  the  year. 

Last  Saturday  the  New  York  County  Adminis¬ 
trator  formally  notified  shippers  not  to  deliver  No.  1 
buckwheat  to  any  consumers  other  than  those  en¬ 
titled  to  receive  the  prepared  sizes,  without  obtain¬ 
ing  a  special  permit  from  Washington.  This  means 
that,  locally,  the  use  of  No.  1  buckwheat  is  to 
be  confined  to  apartment  houses  and  business  build¬ 
ings,  for  the  most  part,  and  that  manufacturers  who 
have  been  using  this  size  must  change  to  one  of  the 
smaller  sizes  or  to  bituminous  unless  there  is  some 
valid  reason  for  not  making  the  change,  in  which 
case  exemption  from  the  recent  order  will  be 
granted. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  none  too  much  No.  1 
buckwheat  available  for  the  classes  of  consumers 
who  are  now  to  get  the  entire  shipments  to  this 
market,  while  rice  is  also  rather  tight.  Barley  is 
plentiful  enough,  but  not  in  heavy  over-supply.  The 
only  grades  in  which  there  is  a  big  surplus  are  No.  4 
buckwheat  and  culm.  Retailers  are  hard  put  to  it 
to  dispose  of  the  tonnage  of  those  sizes  that  is  being 
shoved  on  them  in  connection  with  shipments  of 
domestic  sizes. 

The  Bituminous  Trade. 

A  further  easing  of  the  bituminous  market  has 
occurred  this  week,  the  present  situation  being  in 
rather  striking  contrast  to  that  which  existed  no 
longer  than  a  month  or  six  weeks  ago.  The  change 
is  due,  of  course,  to  increased  production,  the  output 
of  the  fields  shipping  to  this  market  having  been  of 
record  proportions  over  a  period  of  several  weeks. 
With  this  coal  zoned  out  of  the  Western  markets 
for  the  most  part,  the  East  has  got  the  full  benefit 
of  the  heavier  tonnage,  practically  speaking,  and  the 
result  is  plainly  evident  in  a  quieting  down  of  the. 
demand  and  an  increase  in  tonnage  handled  over  the 
piers. 

This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  every  con¬ 
sumer  has  all  the  coal  he  wants  or  that  every  whole¬ 
saler  can  buy  as  much  as  he  needs  to  take  care  of 
his  orders.  But  it  is  a  fact  that  accumulation  is  be¬ 


coming  more  in  evidence  at  industrial  plants  and 
that  some  manufacturers  have  stocked  all  the  ton¬ 
nage  they  care  to  at  present.  Usually  such  buyers 
have  preference-list  ratings,  but  a  very  considerable 
proportion  of  steam  users  are  now  in  this  class  and 
the  number  is  increasing  rapidly  as  non-essential 
plants  are  converted  to  war  work.  The  time  is  not 
far  distant,  it  would  seem,  when  practically  every 
factory  will  be  engaged  in  turning  out  war  material 
or  something  which  the  public  at  large  could  not 
very  well  dispense  with. 

W  hile  the  trade  is  of  one  mind  as  to  there  being  a 
serious  bituminous  shortage  next  winter,  there  are 
those  who  question  the  conservatism  of  the  Fuel 
Administration’s  estimate  of  requirements,  which 
indicates  a  probable  shortage  of  60,000,000  to  80,000,- 
000  tons  for  the  present  coal  year.  The  doubters 
point  out  that  the  estimate  was  based  on  figures 
furnished  by  consumers,  who  are  naturally  inclined 
to  overstate  their  prospective  needs  in  the  hope  that 
by  so  doing  they  will  stand  a  better  chance  of  being 
taken  care  of  on  something  like  a  100  per  cent  basis. 

They  call  attention  further  to  the  fact  that  in¬ 
creased  coal  consumption  is  a  corollary  of  industrial 
expansion  and  that  labor  shortage  is  imposing  a 
limitation  upon  the  use  as  well  as  the  production  of 
coal.  It  is  impossible  to  increase  consumption  be¬ 
yond  a  certain  point  without  reserves  of  labor  to 
draw  upon ;  such  are  not  available  at  present. 

The  recent  ruling  of  the  State  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
trator's  office  that  middlemen  may  charge  a  commis¬ 
sion  of  35  cents  on  coal  physically  delivered  by  them 
to  consumers  taking  water  delivery  will  naturally 
make  tidewater  business  more  attractive  and  may 
be  expected  to  result  in  the  diversion  of  a  consider¬ 
able  tonnage  away  from  the  line  trade.  It  is  prob¬ 
able  that  in  many  cases  the  operators  will  demand— 
and  receive — a  part  of  the  increased  wholesale 
margin. 

Any  material  increase  in  tidewater  shipments  of 
bituminous  would  be  apt  to  result  in  congestion  and 
embargoes  unless  the  boat  situation  takes  a  decided 
turn  for  the  better.  For  the  last  two  weeks  the 
situation  has  been  particularly  bad  with  respect  to 
eastern  water  shipments,  owing  to  light  tows  being 
delayed  and  causing  a  shortage  of  boats  at  the  piers 


Situation  at  Norfolk. 

I  nofficial  figures  for  dumpings  for  month  of 
June  at  Hampton  Roads  show  1,508,090  .tons. 
Of  that  amount,  657,897  tons  were  dumped  at 
Lambert  Point;  392,928  tons  were  dumped  at 
bewails  Point,  and  457,265  tons  at  Newport  News. 
This  is  not  'up  to  the  standard  that  had  been  set 
for  the  month,  but  several  unexpected  things  hap¬ 
pened  to  keep  the  dumping  down. 

The  submarines  operating  off  the  coast  had 
some  effect  on  the  shipping,  and  the  trouble  a 
great  many  of  the  mines  in  the  New  River  field 
had  with  power  and  car  supplies  made  coal 
scarce  at  tidewater  several  times  during  the 
month.  The  month  of  July,  however,  is  starting 
off  very  well,  as  there  are  lots  of  boats  at  Hamp¬ 
ton  Roads,  and  coal  is  coming  in  very  well  The 
better  car. supply  at  the  mines  in  the  New  River 
field  is  being  felt  at  Newport  News  and  Sewalls 
Point;  in  fact,  more  coal  is  coming  to  Sewalls 
I  oint  than  to  either  of  the  two  other  piers,  and 
it  was  necessary  one  time  during  the  past  week 
to  switch  500  cars  of  coal  from  Sewalls  Point  to 
Lambert  Point  to  take  care  of  the  boats 

Thhe  new  dumper  at  Sewalls  Point  is  rapidly 
nearing  completion,  which  will  increase  the  load¬ 
ing  capacity  of  that  pier  approximately  75  per 
cent.  The  new  zoning  system  which  became  ef¬ 
fective  July  1  will  also  have  a  great  effect  on  the 
amount  of  coal  coming  to  tidewater.  Just  how 
much  more  coal  will  come  here  is  problematical 
but  a  conservative  estimate  is  that  35  per  cent 
more  will  come. 

The  Norfolk  Ledger-Dispatch  under  date  of  July 


2  reports  an  interview  with  Admiral  Harris,  of 
the  Government  War  Board,  in  which  he  states 
that  the  Virginian  Railway  is  to  be  double- 
tracked  and  that  storage  yards  at  both  Sewalls 
Point  and  Newport  News,  each  with  a  storage 
capacity  of  500,000  tons,  will  be  built.  Just  how 
soon  this  work  would  be  done  the  Admiral  re¬ 
fused  to  state,  saying  Federal  Director  Young 
of  the  Virginian  would  have  to  decide  about  the 
double-tracking,  and  it  is  possible  the  storage 
yard  will  not  be  built  until  after  that  is  completed. 

The  Government,  according  to  this  interview, 
is  to  spend  $200,000,000  at  Norfolk,  and  Hampton 
Roads  will  be  the  greatest  port  of  embarkation  in 
the  L’nited  States,  if  not  in  the  world.  Just  what 
effect  this  will  have  upon  the  port  as  a  coal  cen¬ 
ter  can  be  readily  seen,  as  all  ships  will  take 
bunker  coal  when  loading  other  cargo  here. 


Trade  at  Detroit. 


Slow  Movement  of  Coal  Interferes  with 
Stocking-Up  Program. 

Efforts  to  get  Detroit  coal  consumers  stocked  up 
for  the  needs  of  next  winter  cannot,  so  far,  be 
rated  as  an  unqualified  success.  This  is  not  alto¬ 
gether  the  result  of  indifference  on  the  part  of  con¬ 
sumers,  though  some  seem  to  have  become  imbued 
with  the  belief  the  present  warm  weather  is  to  re¬ 
main.  The  principal  obstacle  to  carrying  out  the 
plans  of  the  Fuel  Administration  is  described  as 
due  to  inability  of  the  would-be  buyers  to  get  coal. 

Receipts  of  both  bituminous  and  anthracite  were 
unusually  light  in  June,  the  movement  for  the  month 
having  been  less,  jobbers  say,  than  in  April  or  May. 
Demand  has  continued  active  from  consumers  of 
steam  coal,  the  requirements  of  many  of  whom  have 
been  largely  increased  by  the  immense  volume  of 
industrial  work  that  is  being  done  on  war  materials. 
With  the  transportation  situation  comparatively 
favorable,  shipments  failed  to  attain  the  volume 
desired. 

Car  supply  apparently  was  not  the  only  obstacle. 
While  reports  indicated  deficiency  of  transportation 
facilities  in  some  of  the  fields  serving  Detroit,  short¬ 
age  of  labor  is  said  to  have  been  a  more  important 
factor  in  curtailing  shipments  from  other  sections 
of  Ohio  and  West  Virginia.  Because  of  lack  of 
workers,  some  of  the  mines  reported  they  were 
unable  to  load  all  the  cars  left  on  their  sidings  every 
day.  Jobbers  fear  the  situation  is  likely  to  be  as 
bad  and  perhaps  worse  in  July,  because  of  the  addi¬ 
tional  demands  that  are  likely  to  be  made  on  the 
railroads  for  equipment  for  handling  the  crop  move¬ 
ment  and  the  growing  needs  of  the  Government  for 
facilities  in  handling  men,  military  supplies  and  sup¬ 
plies  for  the  numerous  training  camps. 

Free  coal  on  tracks  is  found  so  seldom  that  it  may 
be  said  to  be  an  extinct  factor  in  the  market.  Con¬ 
sumers  can  no  longer  rely  on  what  formerly  was 
their  chief  source  of  supply,  and  in  consequence  find 
it  necessary  to  maintain  some  sort  of  reserve,  or  risk 
being  left  without  coal  supply.  Some  of  the  larger 
users  have. been  able  to  create  stock  piles  of  fair  pro¬ 
portions,  since  the  close  of  winter,  but  in  most  cases 
the  principal  part  of  the  reserve  was  obtained  earlier 
than  Tune  and  under  apparently  more  auspicious 
conditions. 

Household  consumers  are  finding  it  is  difficult  to 
get  coal.  With  smokeless  and  coke  no  longer  avail¬ 
able,  the  number  of  buyers  seeking  anthracite  is 
largely  increased,  while  the  supply  is  so  scanty  that 
few  of  the  retail  yards  have  any  to  distribute.  Many 
customers  whose  orders  were  placed  in  March  and 
April  are  still  awaiting  delivery,  with  no  assurance 
of  early  supply.  Even  with  this  uncertainty,  the 
household  consumers  hold  back  on  giving  orders  for 
bituminous,  as  their  heating  apparatus  is  not  suitable 
for  its  efficient  use. 


.  James  M.  Hamilton,  Jr.,  President  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Coal  Mining  Co.,  operating  the  Polar  mine 
at  McWhorter,  W.  Va.,  died  last  Wednesday  in 
a  hospital  at  Uniontown,  Pa.,  as  the  result  of 
injuries  sustained  in  an  automobile  accident  near 
that  town  on  June  23.  Mr.  Hamilton  was  about 
37  years  of  age. 
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Conditions  at  Boston. 

Shipping  Sufficient  Now  to  Move  Volume  of  Coal  Offering — Anthracite  Shipments  Also  Fall 

Short  of  Program. 


The  shipping  program  has  progressed  so  favorably 
that  the  number  and  tonnage  of  ships  in  the  coast¬ 
wise  coal  trade  under  supervision  of  the  Shipping 
Board  is  now  slightly  in  excess  of  the  space  con¬ 
sidered  necessary  early  in  the  year  to  move  the 
volume  of  coal  that  it  was  felt  would  have  to  be 
shipped  by  water.  Lake-built  vessels  especially  have 
come  to  the  fore  lately  and  while  the  trips  are  longer 
than  was  estimated  on  account  of  the  precautions 
now  taken  the  tonnage  situation  is  viewed  by  the 
trade  with  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction.  It  is  felt 
the  Shipping  Board  has  made  good  and  were  the 
volume  of  coal  running  to  the  piers  at  Hampton 
Roads  and  at  Baltimore  on  the  budget  basis  there 
would  not  now  be  the  anxiety  over  accumulating 
necessary  reserves  for  the  railroads  and  other  pre¬ 
ferred  requirements. 

The  relation  of  coal  to  bottoms  at  the  Virginia 
terminals  is  again  shifting  from  a  surplus  of  coal 
to  a  surplus  of  boats.  The  New  England  railroads 
all  have  ships  under  charter  which  they  are  at  least 
doubtful  about  arranging  to  load  next  trip,  and  im¬ 
portant  utilities  like  the  Edison  and  the  Boston  “L” 
are  operating  on  much  smaller  reserves  than  was 
ever  thought  prudent  in  normal  times.  From  present 
appearances  the  Boston  &  Maine  will  have  to  take 
coal  from  practically  every  ship  discharging  at  its 
Mystic  docks  for  an  indefinite  period.  All-rail  the 
railroad  fuel  situation  is  similarly  acute  and  whole¬ 
sale  diversions  are  already  taking  place.  The  less 
essential  industries  will  very  shortly  begin  to  feel 
the  pinch  so  far  as  coal  in  transit  is  concerned. 

The  railroads  in  this  territory  have  amply  demon¬ 
strated  their  ability  to  handle  a  much  larger  volume 
of  coal  at  the  five  gateways  than  has  been  offered 
them  at  any  time  since  March  1.  There  has  been 
no  failure  in  this  respect  and  it  is  idle  for  operating 
interests  not  so  favorable  to  New  England  to  trot 
out  the  old  bogy  of  “railroad  congestion.”  Move¬ 
ment  all-rail  is  gradually  improving,  particularly 
since  June  20,  when  orders  on  operators  in  the  cen¬ 
tral  Pennsylvania  district  to  ship  100  per  cent  on 
New  England  consignments  in  hand  became  effective. 
It  is  rumored  that  movement  has  been  built  up  to 
3,200  cars  weekly  from  that  district,  but  the  figures 
are  not  yet  in  hand  to  verify. 

Confusion  Over  Requisitions. 

The  flow  of  coal  from  central  Pennsylvania  and 
the  proportion  of  output  for  different  territories 
seems  very  little  understood  even  among  those  who 
should  be  well  posted.  There  has  been  a  good  deal 
of  confusion  over  requisitions  for  rail  and  water 
delivery  via  the  New  York  piers  and  particularly  in 
cases  where  operators  have  preferred  not  to  advance 
cash  for  tolls  to  Tidewater  there  has  been  a  pref¬ 
erence  to  ship  all-rail.  These  eccentricities  in  dis¬ 
tribution,  however,  are  gradually  being  straight¬ 
ened  out,  but  there  is  still  a  great  deficiency 
in  the  receipts  of  railroad  fuel.  Due  largely 
to  the  policy  imposed  upon  the  various  roads  by  the 
authorities  at  Washington  the  railroads  find  them¬ 
selves  with  several  indifferent  and  rather  undepend¬ 
able  sources  of  supply,  particularly  by  the  all-rail 
route.  A  road  dependent  upon  a  two-track  line  as 
the  avenue  through  which  it  is  supplied  all-rail  is 
naturally  in  a  precarious  condition  when  reserves 
are  down  at  the  lowest  point  in  years. 

A  fortnight  ago  in  an  effort  to  clear  up  congestion 
at  South  Amboy,  where  there  was  an  accumulation 
of  3,500  cars  or  so,  600  were  diverted  at  the  scales 
to  New  England  railroads  and  to  other  users  on  the 
Preference  No.  1  list  as  designated  by  Mr.  Storrow’s 
office.  Other  than  this,  however,  there  have  been 
practically  no  deliveries  on  special  requisitions  fur¬ 
nished  through  Mr.  Storrow’s  office,  although  there 
is  an  ample  supply  of  consignments  on  file  at  Al¬ 
toona. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  New  England  is  nearly 
2,000,000  net  tons  behind  the  budget  both  rail  and 
water  that  was  outlined  early  in  March,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  shipments  will  have  to  be  materially  speeded 
up  if  this  territory  is  to  scrape  through  on  full  time 


for  preferred  activities  and  less  than  full  operation 
for  industries  not  so  important.  There  are  enough 
difficulties  in  the  situation,  but  the  more  pressing 
demands  are  those  from  consumers  who  ordinarily 
have  drawn  their  supplies  from  territory  served  by 
either  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  or  the  Western  Mary¬ 
land  and  who  now  find  themselves  dependent  upon 
water  shipments,  unless  by  chance  they  are  able  to 
make  arrangements  in  central  Pennsylvania.  The 
latter  is,  of  course,  likely  to  be  very  difficult  for 
steam-users  who  have  no  regular  connections  in  a 
field  already  overloaded  with  requisitions. 


Who  Will  Succeed  Wiggin. 


Delay  in  Filling  Vacancy  Portends  Serious 
Consequences  for  New  York. 

Various  explanations  are  advanced  for  the  long 
delay  in  appointing  a  State  Fuel  Administrator  for 
New  York  to  succeed  A.  H.  Wiggin.  It  is  assumed 
that  “politics”  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  delay, 
but,  of  course,  little  can  be  learned  by  an  outsider 
as  to  the  exact  nature  of  the  influences  at  work. 
It  is  understood,  however,  that  certain  up-state  in¬ 
terests  who  have  powerful  political  backing  are  try¬ 
ing  hard  to  have  the  State  divided  and  two  Admin¬ 
istrators  appointed,  one  for  New  York  City  and 
Long  Island  and  the  other  for  the  rest  of  the  State. 

This  plan  is  opposed  both  by  the  coal  people  in  this 
city  and  by  most  of  the  officials  in  the  State  Fuel 
Administrator’s  office.  Divided  councils,  it  is  pointed 
out,  should  not  prevail  at  this  time.  It  is  felt  that 
one  Administrator  should  have  full  control  of  the 
distribution  of  the  anthracite  tonnage  allotted  to 
New  York  State  and  the  coal  people  emphasize  the 
need  of  having  a  big  man  named.  All  are  not  agfeed 
as  to  whether  it  is  necessary,  or  even  desirable,  to 
have  a  coal  man  for  State  Administrator,  though 
many  think  it  is.  Some  are  inclined  to  believe,  how¬ 
ever,  that  a  man  prominent  in  the  financial  or  com¬ 
mercial  world,  but  not  directly  interested  in  the  coal 
trade,  would  prove  to  be  the  best  type  of  State 
Administrator  in  the  long  run. 

New  York  Needs  a  Storrow. 

James  J.  Storrow,  the  New  England  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istrator,  is  pointed  to  as  a  shining  example  of  where 
a  man  not  identified  with  the  trade  has  succeeded  in 
getting  coal  for  the  territory  under  his  jurisdiction. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  coal  man  could  have  done 
any  better  than  Mr.  Storrow  has,  and  most  folks 
will  be  inclined  to  bet  that  few  could  have  done  as 
well.  A  very  common  saying  is  that  New  York 
ought  to  have  a  Storrow.  Mr.  Storrow  is  aggres¬ 
sive  and  influential,  and  he  also  takes  a  keen  interest 
in  the  business  of  his  office,  not  being  so  preoccupied 
with  his  private  affairs  as  to  have  to  turn  most  of 
the  work  over  to  associates  or  subordinates.  He  is 
also  mindful  of  the  interests  of  the  coal  men  and 
there  have  been  few  serious  complaints  over  any 
of  Mr.  Storrow’s  rulings. 

The  delay  may  be  due  to  inability  to  find  a  man 
of  the  right  caliber  who  is  willing  to  take  the  job 
at  the  sacrifice  of  his  personal  interests  which  is 
necessarily  involved  in  devoting  so  much  time  to  the 
public  welfare.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  due 
to  the  difficulty  of  selecting  a  man  acceptable  to  all 
the  different  politicians  who  want  to  have  something 
to  say  about  the  appointment.  In  any  event,  the 
matter  is  beginning  to  take  on  the  proportions  of  a 
public  menace  and  there  should  be  no  further  delay 
in  naming  a  successor  to  Mr.  Wiggin. 


Efforts  to  save  the  new  SS.  Lake  Houghton  which 
stranded  on  Cranberry  Isle,  off  the  Nova  Scotia 
coast,  January  11,  while  bound  from  Sydney  to  Bos¬ 
ton,  has  been  unsuccessful ;  lighters  were  sent  to  the 
scene  following  the  disaster  and  an  attempt  was 
made  to  remove  some  of  the  cargo  of  coal,  but  the 
effort  was  not  successful ;  the  southeasterly  gale  last 
week  drove  the  wreck  40  feet  further  inshore.  It  is 
believed  prompt  action  will  save  the  cargo. 


The  Market  at  Baltimore. 


Free  Tonnage  Readily  Absorbed  and  Situation 
Tightens — Complaints  of  Poor  Coal. 

The  soft  coal  trade  of  Baltimore  is  passing 
through  another  period  of  changed  conditions  with 
less  trouble  and  complaint  than  had  been  expected 
by  many.  The  new  freight  rates,  which  add  45 
cents  to  the  cost  of  soft  coal  inside  the  capes  and 
for  local  delivery,  and  50  cents  outside  the  Virginia 
headlands,  are  being  accepted  by  the  coal  men  and 
general  public  in  the  same  spirit  which  seems  to 
animate  the  public  on  all  questions  of  price  and 
supply  as  regulated  by  the  Government— namely  to 
leave  it  to  the  Judgment  of  Washington  in  true 
patriotic  spirit  and  pay  the’fosts. 

There  is  one  thing  which  is  not  as  well  understood 
by  the  consumers  here,  however,  as  is  the  price 
advance  caused  by  the  25  per  cent,  freight  rate  jump 
ordered  by  the  Railroad  Administration,  and  that  is 
the  renewed  receipts  here  of  very  inferior  coal. 
There  were  a  number  of  rejections  here  -the  past 
week,  especially  from  Pool  18. 

That  this  section  is  pretty  well  over  the  free¬ 
flow  of  coal  that  came  here  recently  was  the  predic¬ 
tion  of  a  number  of  coal  men  the  past  week.  Early 
in  the  period  there  was  a  lessening.  A  more  open 
movement  northward  had  led  to  less  diversion  of 
fuel  here,  and  there  was  a  noticeable  tightening  be¬ 
fore  the  middle  of  the  week.  With  the  coming  of 
the  Fourth  of  July  and  the  assurance  that  many  of 
the  miners  would  stop  for  that  day  and  possibly  an 
additional  day,  despite  the  plea  to  keep  the  mines 
working  on  Independence  Day,  there  was  created  a 
condition  which  not  only  cut  down  direct  shipments 
of  coal  to  this  point  but  enabled  the  railroads  to 
clean  up  so  that  there  will  be  no  material  diversions 
due  to  congestion  for  some  days  at  least. 

During  the  week  the  Maryland  Fuel  Administrator 
received  word  that  a  schedule  of  lightless  nights 
was  to  be  sent  here  on  July  10.  This  announcement, 
with  constant  warnings  from  official  sources  that 
coal  will  be  very  scarce  the  coming  winter  should  be 
enough  to  awaken  belated  consumers  to  their  senses. 
So  far  there  is  no  general  effort  to  store  coal,  and 
when  there  was  a  little  surplus  of  shipments  here 
recently  the  trade  had  to  seek  out  customers  for 
soft  coal  rather  than  to  supply  a  small  part  of  a 
long  waiting  list  that  might  be  expected  after  the 
experiences  of  last  winter.  It  would  seem  to  be 
necessary  for  lightning  to  strike  some  consumers 
twice  in  the  same  place  before  they  realize  their 
danger. 

The  anthracite  situation  is  interesting  both  be¬ 
cause  there  is  a  very  poor  receipt  total  to  record 
and  because  a  new  schedule  has  been  put  out  for 
the  retail  trade.  The  shortage  here  was  such  that 
the  total  receipts  have  not  only  dropped  below  the 
ten  per  cent,  increased  allotment  over  last  year,  but 
have  fallen  behind  the  last  year  figures  in  many 
cases,  and  when  appeal  was  made  to  the  anthracite 
committee  in  Philadelphia  there  came  some  startling 
hints  that  there  might  be  a  cut  down  in  the  original 
allotment  for  Maryland.  As  it  was  figured  that  this 
allotment  was  much  below  the  urgent  needs  here 
because  of  city  growth  and  practically  all  empty  bins 
and  yards  in  the  spring,  the  situation  can  be  seen  to 
be  none  too  promising. 

The  new  retail  schedule  for  Baltimore  was 
reached  after  several  conferences  between  the  Balti¬ 
more  Coal  Exchange  officers  and  the  city  committee 
of  the  Maryland  Fuel  Administration.  The  freight 
rate  increase  on  prepared  sizes  to  be  absorbed  since 
the  retail  schedule  was  fixed  last  spring  has  been  60 
cents,  the  newest  rate  being  $2.60.  The  increase  on 
pea  coal  has  been  50  cents,  the  rate  being  advanced 
from  $1.60  to  $2.10.  The  new  retail  schedule  makes 
the  coal  men  absorb  15  cents  a  ton  of  the  advance 
on  prepared  sizes  and  the  public  45  cents  a  ton; 
while  the  trade  absorbs  the  entire  advance  on  pea 
coal,  there  being  no  change  in  that  fuel  from  the 
April  schedule.  The  new  schedule  entirely  elimi¬ 
nates  Sunbury  coal,  which  has  long  been  a  popular 
fuel  here  with  discriminating  users.  It  has  also  been 
decided  not  to  change  peck  and  bushel  prices  at 
present.  \y.  H. 
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The  Buffalo  Market. 


Bituminous  Situation  Fairly  Easy  in  Nearby 
Territory. 

As  a  rule,  the  bituminous  jobbers  report  a  pretty 
good  demand.  They  find  that  the  average  consumer 
has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  many  predic¬ 
tions  of  winter  shortage  mean  something  and  is 
trying  to  anticipate  it.  If  the  supply  keeps  up,  New 
York  State  and  Canadian  consumers  will  have  quite 
a  big  percentage  of  their  winter’s  supply  in  before 
snow  flies. 

So  the  prediction  of  shortage  may  mean  mostly 
that  the  easily-supplied  consumer  can  get  what  coal 
he  must  have  if  he  goes  about  it  now.  It  is  the  car 
shortage  that  hinders  most  at  times.  The  report 
this  week  is  that  cars  seem  to  move  in  droves,  so 
that  some  days  they  are  pretty  plentiful  and  other 
days  there  are  scarcely  any. 

A  somewhat  better  feeling  among  jobbers  con¬ 
tinues,  part  of  them,  at  least,  reporting  that  they  are 
able  to  do  considerable  business.  Others  are  look¬ 
ing  for 'mines  and  some  success  is  reported  in  that 
direction.  At  the  same  time  the  report  continues 
that  many  mines  and  undeveloped  properties  are 
offered  which  could  never  be  run  at  a  profit,  at 
least  with  prices  where  they  are  now.  A  few  are 
buying,  but  the  more  cautious  are  holding  off  for 
the  present. 

The  Canadian  holiday  on  the  first  of  July  brought 
many  coal  dealers  over  from  there,  as  usual.  They 
all  want  coal,  but  it  is  hard  to  discover  just  what 
condition  the  consumers  are  in.  All  that  can  be 
learned  is  that  they  are  buying  considerable  bi¬ 
tuminous,  to  be  used  if  needed,  which  was  easy 
while  the  bituminous  supply  was  so  large  there.  The 
surplus  has  run  down  some,  but  the  Canadian  trade 
is  not  very  active  yet.  The  iron  factories  are  some¬ 
times  out  of  the  market,  though  that  may  be  from 
having  a  good  supply  on  hand. 

The  home  bituminous  market  is  better  than  it 
commonly  is  at  this  time  of  the  year,  and  it  is  likely 
to  remain  pretty  good.  The  consumer  who  can  get 
coal  is  not  going  to  let  his  chance  go  by  if  he  has 
any  storage  capacity.  Jobbers  who  have  coal  are 
urging  consumers  to  stock  up,  and  advising  it  if 
they  have  none  to  sell.  It  is  the  rational  course, 
and  it  is  a  wonder  why  everybody  does  not  buy  lib¬ 
erally  now,  as  some  are  doing. 

The  anthracite  supply  is  light.  A  moderate 
amount  only  two  or  three  days  a  week  is  all  that  is 
afforded.  The  rest  goes  up  the  lakes.  Consumers 
who  have  used  natural  gas  do  not  know  what  to  do. 
The  order  cutting  off  the  factories  when  cold 
weather  set  in  may  provide  enough  for  family  use — 
and  it  may  not.  Some  coal  will  probably  be  put  in 
and  not  used. 

The  average  of  more  than  100,000  tons  a  week 
still  goes  up  the  lakes.  For  the  past  seven  days  the 
loading  was  114,700  net  tons,  of  which  72,900  tons 
cleared  for  Duluth  and  Superior,  19,100  tons  for 
Chicago,  8,000  tons  for  Sheboygan,  7,000  tons  for 
Milwaukee,  7,600  tons  for  Green  Bay,  and  1,450  tons 
for  Portage. 

Rates  are  steady  at  75  cents  to  Portage,  55  cents 
to  Milwaukee,  50  cents  to  Sheboygan,  Green  Bay, 
60-65  cents  to  Chicago,  and  48  cents  to  Duluth. 


Coal  Business  in  New  York  Harbor. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  number  of 
cars  of  anthracite  and  bituminous  handled  over  all 
the  railroad  coal  piers  in  New  York  harbor  for  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  past: 


Week  of 

Anthracite. 

Bituminous. 

April  25-May  1 . 

.  6,968 

6,065 

May  2-8 . 

.  7,246 

6,304 

May  9-15 . 

.  6,929 

6,353 

May  16-22 . 

.  6,213 

6,670 

May  23-29 . 

.  6,556 

6,138 

May  30- June  5 . 

.  6,393 

6,950 

June  6-12 . 

. 6,705 

6,357 

June  13-19 . 

.  7,219 

6,961 

June  20-26  . 

.  7,470 

7,333 

June  27-July  3 . 

.  7,901 

7,369 

Conditions  at  Chicago. 

Retailers  Are  Urging  Western  Operators  to 
Hurry  Along  Shipments. 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  the  local  situation 
this  week  was  the  15-cent  per  ton  increase  granted 
to  retailers  by  the  County  Fuel  Administration  on 
account  of  the  jump  in  the  cost  of  hauling.  The 
teaming  companies  demanded  $1.05  a  top  for  service, 
as  compared  with  75  cents,  last  year’s  charges. 
Fuel  Administrator  Durham  caused  an  investigation 
to  be  made,  and  it  was  found  that  the  actual  cost  of 
hauling  averaged  80  to  82  cents.  Hence  it  was  de¬ 
cided  finally  to  allow  the  teaming  companies  to 
charge  90  cents,  and  permit  them  to  make  as  profit 
anything  between  this  amount  and  the  “average  cost” 
obtained  by  the  investigators. 

On  account  of  the  increased  cost  of  help,  the 
charge  for  carrying  in  coal  will  hereafter  be  45  cents 
a  ton,  when  formerly  it  was  35  cents.  Now,  how¬ 
ever,  the  45-cent  charge  will  cover  trimming,  for 
which  they  used  to  secure  extra  pay.  Load  lots  of 
bituminous  coal  are  scheduled  to  consist  of  five  tons 
or  more;  anthracite  four  tons  or  more.  The  deal¬ 
ers  will  not  be  allowed  to  get  any  excess  margins 
over  the  profits  announced  by  the  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion  due  to  their  inability  to  deliver  in  full  load  lots. 
Where  coal  is  delivered  in  bags  15  cents  per  ton 
extra  may  be  added  to  the  45-cent  charge.  The  track 
dealers  must  allow  retail  dealers  a  gross  margin  of 
$1.15  per  ton. 

Demands  for  all  grades  of  bituminous  in  city  and 
country  are  still  away  above  normal.  Country  deal¬ 
ers  in  particular  are  voicing  complaints  about  non¬ 
delivery  of  their  orders,  and  are  deluging  operators 
with  requests  to  “rush  the  goods.”  However,  this 
is  a  man-sized  order  to  fill  when  the  car  situation  is 
what  it  is.  The  past  week  it  was  about  up  to  a 
“good  week”  as  present-day  weeks  are  known. 

A  good  many  complaints  have  been  received  from 
householders  that  some  dealers  are  wetting  down  the 
coal  at  the  yards  before  hauling  to  the  scales  to  de¬ 
termine  its  selling  weight,  and  as  a  result  the  viola¬ 
tors  are  being  watched  for. 

The  drafting  of  miners  still  has  the  operators  in 
this  territory  worried,  and  considerable  relief  was 
expressed  over  the  report  from  Washington  that  Dr. 
Garfield  has  suggested  the  exemption  from  military 
service  of  the  men  who  take  the  coal  out  of  the 
ground. 

The  anthracite  situation  is  unchanged.  Last  week’s 
report  to  the  effect  that  the  rumors  promising 
Chicago  almost  a  normal  supply  of  anthracite  were 
false,  still  holds  good,  and  whatever  interest  was 
stirred  up  over  the  “false  alarm”  has  now  about 
been  abated. 


Situation  at  Twin  Cities. 

Complete  reports  from  Washington  indicate  that 
the  tentative  figures  which  were  named  last  week 
for  hard  coal  were  erroneous,  being  based  on  long 
tons.  The  revised  figures  give  retail  prices  about  a 
dollar  under  the  figures  of  last  week.  The  retail 
margin  has  been  retained  at  $2  despite  the  petition 
of  retail  dealers  of  the  Twin  Cities  for  an  increase. 
They  offered  to  establish  by  their  books  that  the 
margin  did  not  cover  expenses,  they  pointed  out  that 
this  is  the  lowest  margin  of  any  city  of  size  in  the 
country,  and  urged  a  comparison  of  labor  and  other 
costs.  Apparently  it  was  all  to  no  effect,  for  the 
Federal  Fuel  Administrator  announces  new  prices 
which  include  a  $2  retail  margin.  From  this  there 
must  be  a  hauling  charge  of  75  cents  a  ton,  leaving 
$1.25  a  ton  for  all  other  expenses.  It  is  quite  likely 
that  an  effort  will  be  made  to  appeal  to  Washington 
for  a  revision  of  these  figures. . 

The  embargo  which  was  placed  upon  the  shipment 
of  hard  coal  into  the  interior  and,  in  fact,  every 
direction  from  the  Lake  Superior  dock's,  was  raised 
after  ten  days.  During  that  time,  the  revised  freight 
rates  went  into  effect,  and  all  orders  held  up  by  the 
embargo  past  the  25th  of  June,  had  to  stand  the  in¬ 
creased  freight  of  around  35  cents  on  hard  coal,  and 
because  of  the  Government  urging  that  coal  orders 
be  placed  early— the  first  week  of  June — there  were 


a  great  many  orders  on  hand  which  could  not  be 
filled  because  the  coal  was  not  shipped.  All  this  will 
have  to  bear  the  increased  freight  cost. 

It  is  presumed  that  the  causes  of  the  embargo  have 
been  remedied,  namely  the  irregular  delivery  of  coal 
on  orders,  whereby  certain  dock  companies  were 
charged  with  having  favored  their  own  retail  com¬ 
panies  at  the  expense  of  orders  placed  by  independent 
concerns.  In  the  curing  of  the  trouble,  many  retail 
orders  will  have  to  stand  a  35-cent  increase,  which 
will  hardly  prove  as  attractive  as  might  be  the  case, 
when  it  comes  with  other  increases. 

The  matter  of  shipping  from  the  docks  is  moving 
along  fairly  well.  Cars  are  reasonably  plentiful,  and 
the  railroads  are  doing  good  work  in  clearing  their 
yards.  Gradually  the  surplus  passenger  service  is 
being  cut  down,  and  the  motive  power  thus  saved  is 
being  diverted  to  freight  work.  This  will  go  a  long 
w^ys  toward  clearing  up  congestion  where  it  exists, 
and  keeping  freight  traffic  moving  in  good  shape. 
Many  shippers  will  be  inclined  to  feel  that  the  in¬ 
creased  freight  charges  will  be  justified  if  the  rail¬ 
road  service  can  be  maintained  upon  a  better  basis. 
The  test  of  this  will  come  later,  when  there  is  a  real 
rush  of  shipping  to  contend  with.  At  present,  with  a 
light  tonnage,  there  is  no  serious  trouble  in  keeping 
traffic  moving,  even  including  war  business,  but  to¬ 
ward  fall,  when  the  rush  is  on,  there  will  be  a  real 
test.  G.  A.  W. 


Central  Pennsylvania  Report. 


Celebration  of  Fourth  Cuts  Heavily  Into 
Week’s  Output. 

There  has  been  little  if  any  change  in  the  general  ' 
situation  in  this  district.  Evidences  multiply  that 
the  coal  trade  is  included  with  life  in  that  trite  motto 
as  to  its  being  just  “one  d- — -  thing  after  another.” 
The  patriotic  miners’  rally  meetings  have  been  con¬ 
cluded,  and  in  spite  of  any  isolated  cases  that  may 
develop  to  the  contrary  they  have  been  a  decided 
benefit  and  undoubtedly  these  meetings  have  played 
no  small  part  in  the  tonnage  increases  that  have  been 
so  encouraging  to  operator  and  consumer.  In  this 
as  in  all  similar  big  propositions,  however,  the 
maximum  results  can  be  attained  only  by  a  constant 
“follow  up,”  which  it  is  understood  has  or  will  soon 
be  arranged  for. 

The  car  supply  continues  good,  but  it  is  not  all 
that  could  be  desired,  even  with  the  limited  labor 
force,  as  it  shrinks  as  each  week  advances,  being 
strong  as  a  rule  only  on  Mondays  and  sometimes  on 
Tuesdays  also.  This  week,  of  course,  with  Inde¬ 
pendence  Day  breaking  into  the  middle  of  it,  and 
the  great  preparations  made  for  its  observance, 
there  will  be  cars  idle  everywhere,  with  a  consider¬ 
able  fall  off  in  tonnage.  Great  pressure  is  being 
brought  to  bear  to  confine  the  day  off  to  the  one  day, 
but  it  is  hardly  reasonable  to  expect  anything  like  a 
condition  that  might  be  considered  normal  before 
Monday  the  8th.  With  no  more  so-called  National 
holidays  in  sight  until  Labor  Day  it  is  believed,  car 
supply  holding  up,  we  can  look  for  steady  work  and 
a  satisfactory  output. 

The  Anti-Bonus  Movement 

What  may  develop  into  another  disturbing  factor 
is  the  agitation  against  the  bonus  system,  with  the 
statement  that  mines  that  cannot  operate  on  the  flat 
wage  scale  shall  be  closed  down.  The  extent  to 
which  action  as  suggested  may  help  or  hinder  ton¬ 
nage  output  or  influence  the  labor  situation  remains 
to  be  seen,  as  it  frequently  happens  that  the  answers 
carefully  worked  out  on  paper  are  changed  materially 
in  the  practical  working  out  of  the  problem. 

The  Fuel  Administration  ruling  of  June  15  in 
connection  with  diversions  to  the  Maryland  State 
Administrator  raises  the  question  in  many  directions 
as  /to  the  reason  for  an  exception  to  Publication  No. 

14  in  his  case.  This  rule  had  been  working  satis¬ 
factorily  and  positively  eliminated  any  question  as  to 
favoritism  that  might  very  readily  be  raised  under 
the  exception  as  noted.  Has  any  question  as  to  it 
been  raised  in  other  directions?  Is  it  a  carefully 
thought  out  arrangement  or  just  a  matter  of  “slip 
through”  that  might  happen  where  they  are  working 
under  high  pressure? 
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The  representatives  of  licensed  distributors  and  of 
consumers  are  in  the  field  in  large  numbers,  all  very 
active  and  very  much  concerned,  but  the  free  coal 
tonnage  continues  scarce,  indicating  that  any  increase 
occasioned  by  an  improved  car  supply  has  been  taken 
up  by  requisitions  from  the  various  District  Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Fuel  Administration. 


The  Pittsburgh  Market. 

Cars  in  Plentiful  Supply  and  Mines  Are 

Shipping  Actively  for  Lake  Forwarding. 

Pittsburgh,  July  3. — The  outstanding  fact  in  the 
coal  trade  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  this  week  seems 
to  be  the  increase  in  the  price  of  slack,  announced 
by  the  Fuel  Administration  Monday.  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istrator  W.  D.  Kuhn  on  that  date  received  from 
Dr.  Garfield  a  notice  that  the  price  of  slack  would 
be  increased  15  cents  per  ton,  thus  placing  it  on  a 
parity  with  run-of-mine  at  $2.35  per  ton.  The  new 
price  is  to  prevail  in  Southwestern  Pennsylvania  busi¬ 
ness  for  the  territory  embraced  in  the  Fuel  Order  of 
March  21,  which  includes  the  Pittsburgh  district. 
There  also  has  been  a  classification  of  the  prepared 
sizes,  the  new  price  for  screened  coal  being  $2.15, 
plus  45  cents,  or  $2.60  per  ton,  which  is  a  reduction 
of  10  cents. 

Of  almost  equal  importance  in  the  district  is  the 
manner  in  which  the  operating  concerns  are  keeping 
up  their  schedule  of  shipments  to  the  lower  lake 
ports,  for  shipment  via  water  to  the  Northwest. 
Cars  are  in  good  supply,  and  the  mines  are  send¬ 
ing  forward  coal  in  sufficient  amounts  to  indicate 
that  they  will  have  their  allotment  forwarded  by  the 
time  the  shipping  season  is  ended. 

Mines  continue  to  work  steadily,  and  the  output 
is  keeping  up  to  the  average  that  has  been  recorded 
for  the  past  few  weeks,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  surpassing  it. 

The  threat  of  the  National  Fuel  Administration 
to  close  mines  in  Central  Pennsylvania  if  the  operat¬ 
ing  heads  of  the  mines  did  not  stop  paying  bonuses 
in  order  to  secure  labor,  made  during  the  past  week, 
has  had  some  little  effect  on  the  labor  supply  of 
this  district,  as  men  who  either  had  their  plans 
completed  for  going  to  the  Central  Pennsylvania 
field,  or  were  contemplating  going  where  the  high 
wage  was  in  sight,  have  given  up  the  move  and  are 
again  at  work  in  the  mines  of  the  district. 

Shipments  of  coal  via  the  three  rivers  continues 
good,  and  this  continues  to  help  the  rail  movement 
to  the  lakes  and  to  tide,  as  it  frees  cars  that  other¬ 
wise  would  be  in  use  supplying  Pittsburgh  con¬ 
sumption  demands. 

Chairman  A.  R.  Hamilton,  of  the  Coal  Production 
Committee  of  the  National  Coal  Association,  has 
been  in  Washington  the  greater  part  of  last  and 
this  week  getting  things  in  shape  to  speed  up  pro¬ 
duction,  not  only  in  this  field  but  all  over  the 
country. 

The  wagon  mine  situation  continues  to  engage 
attention,  mainly  because  of  the  financing  of  the 
mines  until  such  time  as  the  sales  begin  to  bring 
back  returns.  While  there  are  plans  to  provide  suf¬ 
ficient  money  now  being  worked  out,  until  they  are 
completed  and  the  money  ready  for  use,  the  situa¬ 
tion  will  remain  in  the  air.  In  the  meantime  the 
mine  owners  are  getting  out  all  the  coal  they  can, 
and,  insofar  as  possible  delivering  to  consumers. 

E.  K.  R. 


Illinois  Slack  for  Michigan. 

The  Fuel  Administration  has  extended  the  bound¬ 
aries  of  Zone  C,  so  far  as  the  shipment  of  Illinois 
slack  or  screenings  is  concerned,  for  a  period  of  60 
days  from  July  1  as  follows : 

(1)  All  of  the  lower  peninsula  of  the  State  of 

Michigan,  and 

(2)  That  portion  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  on 

on  and  north  of  a  line  coincident  with  the 
Green  Bay  &  Western  Railroad  from 
Kewaunee  to  Amherst  Junction;  thence 
coincident  with  the  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul 
&  Sault  Ste  Marie  Railway  through  Ab- 
bottsford  and  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis.,  to 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Situation  in  Columbus. 


Prospects  Good  for  Continuation  of  Strong 
Demand — Lake  Trade  Active. 

Activity  prevailed  in  the  Ohio  coal  trade  in  every 
particular.  Demand  on  the  part  of  the  domestic 
and  steam  trade  is  brisk  and  there  is  also  a  large 
tonnage  moving  to  the  head  of  the  lakes,  via  the 
railroads  and  lake  vessels.  Production  has  been 
gradually  increased  under  the  influence  of  a  better 
car  supply  and  more  efficient  labor  conditions.  Tak¬ 
ing  it  all  in  all  the  trade  is  in  good  shape  and 
prospects  are  for  a  continuation  of  the  strong  de¬ 
mand.  Preparations  are  being  made  to  maintain 
a  good  production  in  every  field. 

Retail  trade  is  one  of  the  strongest  departments 
of  the  industry.  Dealers  are  in  the  market  for 
stocks,  both  for  immediate  and  deferred  delivery. 
Retail  stocks  are  generally  small  as  surpluses  have 
been  dwindling  under  the  influence  of  active  buy¬ 
ing  on  the  part  of  consumers.  In  fact,  most  of 
the  retailers  are  doing  business  with  only  a  small 
stock  of  coal.  Consumers  who  have  been  waiting 
for  the  better  grades,  as  Pocahontas  and  West 
Virginia  splints,  are  now  content  to  buy  what  is 
available  which  consists  of  the  product  of  Hocking 
Valley  and  Pomeroy  Bend  mines.  Considerable 
tonnage  is  coming  from  the  so-called  thick-vein 
section  of  Ohio  also.  Pocahontas  is  rather  scarce 
as  only  a  small  tonnage  is  received  in  the  local  mar¬ 
ket.  There  is  also  a  growing  scarcity  of  the  better 
grades  of  splint.  Domestic  prices  have  not  yet 
responded  to  the  advance  in  freight  rates  and  the 
prices  at  the  mines.  It  will  require  several  weeks 
for  the  new  schedules  to  become  established.  Hock¬ 
ing  thick-vein  lump  sells  from  $5.60  to  $5.75,  and 
mine-run  at  25  cents  less.  Thin-vein  Hocking  lump 
and  egg  is  quoted  at  $5.95  to  $6.10,  while  mine- 
run  is  again  25  cents  less.  Pomeroy  Bend  lump 
sells  at  $6.10  to  $6.25.  West  Virginia  splints  are 
strong  at  $6.15  to  $6.25  for  lump  and  $5.90  to  $6 
for  mine-run.  Pocahontas  sells  at  $6.50  to  $6.75. 
Anthracite  is  quoted  around  $11.50  to  $12. 

Steam  Demand  Strong. 

One  of  the  best  features  of'  the  industry  is  the 
strong  steam  demand  which  shows  a  tendency  on 
the  part  of  users  to  stock  up  as  an  insurance 
against  suspension  of  factory  or  steam  plant.  The 
larger  users  are  especially  anxious  to  increase  their 
available  stocks  and  this  example  is  being  followed 
by  the  smaller  users.  Threshing  coal  is  now  at¬ 
tracting  attention  and  the  Fuel  Administration  was 
called  upon  to  see  that  various  farming  communi¬ 
ties  secured  a  sufficient  stock  to  take  care  of 
threshing.  Railroad  demand  is  good  and  in  some 
instances  amounts  to  about  one-third  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  certain  districts. 

Production  has  been  better,  especially  in  the 
Pomeroy  Bend  and  Hocking  Valley  sections.  There 
has  been  almost  100  per  cent  car  supply  in  both 
districts.  Eastern  Ohio  is  still  curtailed  on  its  pro¬ 
duction  by  short  car  supply  and  the  output  in  that 
district  is  estimated  at  65  to  70  per  cent.  Cam¬ 
bridge  and  Massillon  shows  up  with  about  75  per 
cent  production,  which  is  good  for  those  districts. 
Jackson  field  is  not  active  as  a  producer. 

Lake  trade  continues  to  show  activity  in  every 
way.  With  practically  all  shippers  provided  with 
lake  shipping  permits  a  large  tonnage  is  being 
moved  to  the  lower  ports  for  transhipment  on  ves¬ 
sels.  While  it  is  reported  that  the  movement  so 
far  is  between  1,000,000  and  2,000,000  tons  short 
of  expectations,  there  is  no  great  concern  felt  as  yet. 
The  H.  V.  docks  at  Toledo  loaded  140,000  tons  the 
week  ending  June  28,  as  compared  with  144,000 
tons  the  previous  week,  making  a  total  for  the 
season  of  1,777,000  tons.  The  Toledo  and  Ohio  Cen¬ 
tral  docks  during  the  same  week  loaded  63,000 
tons  as  compared  with  71,000  tons  during  the 
previous  week.  The  total  loaded  since  the  opening 
of  navigation  is  639,000  tons.  C.  W.  R. 


Josiah  T.  Bachman  has  resigned  as  treasurer  of 
Weston  Dodson  &  Co.,  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  and  has 
been  succeeded  by  G.  R.  Radford,  who  has  hereto¬ 
fore  been  assistant  treasurer. 


Market  at  Cincinnati. 

Free  Coal  Vanishing  Rapidly  but  Tonnage 
Is  Better  Prepared 

rhat  time  is  more  than  money  sometimes  is  surely 
being  appreciated  in  this  market.  The  coal  situa¬ 
tion  as  regards  free  tonnage  grows  more  stringent 
each  day  as  valuable  time  speeds  on.  The  repudiated 
inferior  grades  of  last  month  are  being  gobbled  up 
at  a  rate  that  causes  “wise-ones”  to  predict  that 
August  1  will  see  the  end  of  practically  all  free  coal 
as  far  as  the  coal  districts  for  this  territory  are 
concerned. 

The  number  of  men  being  sent  out  by  the  various 
agencies  and  consumers  is  increasing  every  day  until 
a  coal  buyer  in  the  coal  fields  unless  he  is  very 
well  known  is  considered  in  the  nature  of  a  past¬ 
time.  Every  coal  operator’s  heart  is  right  but  they 
simply  have  the  coal  tied  up  somewhere  else.  Were 
it  not  so  serious,  there  would  be  something  laugh¬ 
able  in  seeing  a  half  a  dozen  coal  buyers  (with 
check  books  in  hand)  waiting  for  even  wagon  coal 
to  be  loaded  so  that  they  might  snap  it  up. 

.  Thanks  to  the  effective  work  that  the  local  dis¬ 
trict  Fuel  Administrators  are  doing  in  the  way  of 
insisting  that  only  clean  coal  be  shipped,  there  has 
been  o  decided  improvement  in  the  preparation  of 
coal  at  several  mines  that  have  seen  the  light.  In 
fact,  one  or  two  have  been  shut  down  until  they 
made  signs  of  being  good  and  agreeing  to  clean 
their  coal  better  in  the  future.  This  is  as  it  should 
be,  as  every  operator  of  standing  is  as  firmly  op¬ 
posed  to  dirty  coal  as  the  consumer,  and  a  few 
offenders  should  not  be  allowed  to  condemn  the 
trade. 

Another  bad  feature  which  is  developing  very 
rapidly  is  the  labor  agent.  The  man  who  gets  $2 
per  head  for  inducing  men  to  leave  one  camp  for 
another.  The  Government  should  take  hold  of  this 
menace  very  vigorously,  as  the  trains  are  crowded 
with  men  traveling  from  one  place  to  another— 
with  the  net  result  that  all  the  time  spent  on  the 
trains  is  a  dead  loss,  which  otherwise  could  have 
been  put  to  a  useful  purpose,  as  everyone  who  em¬ 
ploys  labor  knows  that  wages  and  conditions  are 
practically  the  same  everywhere.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  unless  the  Government  takes  a  hand 
and  issues  permits  to  travel  (like  they  do  to  buy 
coal)  that  the  “pastures  on  the  other  side  of  the 
fence  will  continue  to  look  greener”  if  these  labor 
agents  are  permitted  to  continue  agitating  a  situation 
which  has  already  reached  a  serious  state. 


Notes  from  Cincinnati. 

V 

The  MacBard  Coal  Co.,  wholesalers,  have  recently 
branched  out  in  the  retail  trade. 

Mr.  Safer  of  the  Liberty  Coal  Co.,  Flint,  Mich., 
was  in  this  city  buying  coal  during  the  past  week. 

Kuper  Hood,  of  the  Houston  Coal  Co.,  spent  some 
time  in  New  York  bidding  good-bye  to  his  son  who 
is  one  of  “Our  Boys.” 

In  the  retail  end,  the  public  has  made  good.  A 
larger  tonnage  of  domestic  coal  has  been  laid  in  at 
this  time  than  ever  in  the  history  of  this  city.  It 
will  be  the  large  steam  users  who  will  get  a  run 
for  their  money  this  year  as  the  domestic  consumer 
is  fast  getting  into  the  clear.  Smokeless  coal  users 
died  hard,  but  they  have  finally  placed  their  orders 
for  soft  coal. 

This  market  is  still  very  short  of  the  domestic 
grades,  and  steam  sizes  are  daily  growing  more  firm 
as  they  too  disappear  from  the  scene.  Domestic 
buyers  have  not  been  so  plentiful  as  formerly,  evi¬ 
dently  having  given  up  in  despair  or  left  for  the 
coal  districts  where  they  may  think  they  can  do 
better.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  considerably 
more  coal  to  be  secured  from  one’s  old  supplier  (in 
by-gone  days)  than  at  the  mines.  The  mines  are 
all  sold  up  and  indifferent,  whereas  “Bill”  might 
snake  out  a  car  or  two  under  the  proper  pressure. 

J.  A.  Whitlow,  water,  gas  and  electrical  expert  of 
the  Missouri  Public  Service  Commission,  has  been 
aopointed  by  the  State  Fuel  Administration  to  take 
charge  of  the  consolidation  of  electric  power  plants. 
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Anthracite  at  Philadelphia. 

There  is  an  increasing  tenseness  to  be  noted  in 
the  local  anthracite  situation.  For  several  months 
past  Chairman  Lewis  of  the  local  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion1  has  issued  quite  optimistic  statements  right 
along,  in  conjunction  with  the  State  Administration. 
However,  a  close  reading  of  Mr.  Lewis’  statements 
recently  gives  the  impression  that  he  is  feeling  the 
critical  side  of  the  continued  shortage  of  coal  for 
this  territory  as  compared  with  the  monthly  quota 
allotted.  There  was  a  particularly  heavy  falling 
away  from  the  quota  in  June,  and  it  is  really  felt 
that  it  is  altogether  improbable  that  this  shortage, 
together  with  the  shrinkage  in  April  and  May,  can 
be  made  up  in  subsequent  months.  Many  have 
doubts  if  even  the  full  233,000  tons  for  the  coming 
months  will  be  forthcoming. 

Added  to  this  the  anthracite  distribution  com¬ 
mittee  is  out  with  another  statement  on  the  labor 
supply  and  by  a  careful  reading  between  the  lines 
it  can  be  seen  that  Messrs.  Warriner,  Richards  and 
Dickson  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  anthracite  con¬ 
suming  public  again  is  in  for  more  strenuous  times 
this  coming  winter.  To  be  sure,  they  do  not  say  this 
in  just  so  many  words,  but  the  inference  is  there, 
nevertheless,  especially  where  they  show  that  tfie 
tonnage  is  gradually  decreasing  as  compared  with 
last  year,  and  they  ask  the  Government  to  take  some 
action  to  prevent  the  constant  drain  of  men  from  the 
region. 

Even  the  retailers  are  feeling  more  than  ever  the 
scarcity'  of  labor  and  even  such  men  as  they  are 
able  to  procure  are  most  difficult  to  manage,  usually 
performing  their  work  as  though  it  was  a  sort  of 
favor  on  their  part  to  stay  around,  especially  when 
they  can  get  jobs  at  much  higher  wages  in  the  many 
shipyards  hereabouts.  Just  this  week  it  has  been 
decided  that  the  retail  men  in  making  deliveries  can 
dump  the  coal  in  the  street  in  cases  where  a  chute 
delivery  cannot  be  effected.  This  is  but  another 
outcome  of  the  independent  attitude  of  the  men,  who 
now  practically  refuse  to  hire  themselves  unless  this 
condition  is  included  in  the  job. 


Philadelphia  Trade  Notes. 

J.  H.  Tyson,  the  veteran  Norristown  dealer,  does 
not  let  a  little  matter  like  labor  bother  him,  especially 
when  he  has  a  car  of  coal  that  must  be  unloaded. 
Recently  he  was  seen  on  top  of  a  car  of  egg  and 
quickly  had  it  in  his  bins,  and  then  almost  as  quickly 
sent  it  out  of  the  yard. 

F.  J.  Wittmaier  &  Son  expect  to  take  possession 
or  their  new  yard  at  9th  «street  and  Rising  Sun 
avenue,  during  the  present  month.  It  is  reported 
that  the  old  yard  at  9th  and  Tioga  streets  is  to  be 
occupied  as  a  coal  yard  by  a  former  dealer  who 
retired  some  years  ago,  although  it  is  understood 
Messrs.  Wittmaier  will  continue  to  operate  the  yard 
until  the  expiration  of  their  lease  in  December  next. 

I.  T.  Ward  and  Hubert  Spohn,  connected  with 
the  J.  S.*  Wentz  Co.,  up  to  two  months  ago,  when 
they  were  sent  to  Camp  Lee,  Va.,  as  a  part  of  the 
National  Army,  have  been  subjected  to  many  sudden 
changes  recently.  Six  weeks  after  reaching  camp 
they  were  transfered  to  a  former  Ohio  National 
Guard  unit  for  overseas  service.  However,  the  day 
before  embarkation  they  were  ordered  to  Washing¬ 
ton  to  take  up  duties  for  which  their  civilian  work 
had  particularly  fitted  them. 

Due  to  the  many  refusals  of  exemptions  for  the 
use  of  buckwheat  coal  for  steaming  purposes,  a 
number  of  shippers  are  at  times  finding  themselves 
in  an  awkward  situation  as  to  the  disposal  of  this 
size.  The  procedure  usually  followed  is  to  divert 
increased  shipments  to  concerns  on  war  w*ork, 
although  the  dealers  in  a  number  of  cases  are  taking 
in  quite  a  little  of  this  size,  as  the  demand  developed 
by  last  winter’s  scarcity  seems  likely  to  crop  up 
again.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  believed  that  this 
is  the  very  thing  the  fuel  officials  have  in  mind  when 
they  deny  exemption  on  this  size  to  certain  non-war 
concerns. 


Energy  is  just  enthusiasm  harnessed  to  your  job. 


Efficiency  Methods  Help. 

Pennsylvania  Operators  Find  Them  a  Partial 
Offset  to  Labor  Shortage. 

Many  of  the  Central  Pennsylvania  operators  are 
trying  to  offset  the  loss  of  men  called  out  in  the  draft 
by  introducing  efficiency  methods,  besides  making 
appeals  to  their  employes  to  work  steadily.  In  some 
cases  mining  companies  have  appointed  men  whose 
sole  occupation  is  to  check  up  absentees.  Every 
morning  the  mine  foreman  gives  this  “labor  scout,” 
as  he  is  called,  a  list  of  the  men  who  did  not  show 
up  for  work  that  day.  The  labor  scout  then  visits 
the  home  of  each  absentee  and  finds  out  what  the 
matter  is. 

If  the  man  is  sick,  steps  are  taken  to  see  that  he  is 
provided  with  proper  medical  attendance.  If  he  is 
just  taking  a  day  off  to  sober  up  or  to  go  fishing  the 
scout  points  out  the  error  of  his  ways  and  exhorts 
him  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf  and  be  on  the  job  every 
day  in  the  future,  as  a  patriotic  duty.  In  case  the 
man  is  an  alien  enemy  who  is  suspected  of  delib¬ 
erately  slacking  in  order  to  interfere  as  much  as 
possible  with  the  production  of  coal,  he  is  warned 
that  his  case  will  be  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
authorities  if  he  does  not  do  better.  Comparatively 
few  cases  like  this  are  reported,  however,  and  the 
warning  is  usually  effective.  The  possibility  of  in¬ 
ternment  does  not  make  a  strong  appeal  to  the  aver¬ 
age  Austrian. 

Greater  efficiency  is  also  being  attained  by  im¬ 
proved  methods  of  supervision  that  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  at  some  mines,  and  the  substitution  of 
mechanical  methods  for  manual  labor  wherever 
feasible.  Enough  has  been  accomplished  along  these 
lines  to  partly  overcome  the  growing  labor  shortage, 
but  the  scarcity  of  men  is  still  a  serious  handicap  in 
Central  Pennsylvania  and  conditions  promise  to  get 
worse  month  by  month  unless  complete  or  partial 
exemption  is  granted  to  mine  workers.  In  that 
event,  the  drain  would  not  only  be  checked  but  the 
fact  that  miners  are  exempt  would  probably  attract 
many  men  of  draft  age  who  left  the  mines  to  engage 
in  other  lines  of  work. 


Bronx  Wants  More  Coal. 


Increased  Requirements  Make  Anthracite 
Allotment  Look  Far  Too  Small. 

Business  interests  of  Bronx  Borough,  New  York 
City,  are  planning  to  send  a  committee  to  Wash¬ 
ington  to  see  what  can  be  done  about  increasing  the 
borough’s  anthracite  allotment.  In  this  connection 
Joseph  F.  Ahearn  has  issued  a  statement  telling  what 
is  needed  in  the  way  of  additional  tonnage. 

Mr.  Ahearn  pointed  out  the  fact  that  less  than 
five  per  cent  of  the  orders  for  coal  which  have  been 
placed  by  local  consumers  with  the  retail  dealers 
have  as  yet  been  filled  and  that  more  than  500,000 
of  these  orders  have  been  filed. 

“Unless  the  residents  of  Bronx  County  will  learn 
to  economize  in  the  use  of  coal  they  will  freeze 
more  next  winter  than  they  did  last,”  said  Mr.. 
Ahearn.  “We  have  coal  enough  to  fight  on,  and 
that  is  about  all.  Less  than  2,000  tons  a  day  were 
received  last  week,  as  against  the  necessary  5,000 
tons  minimum  which  we  require,  and  few  people 
seem  to  realize  the  seriousness  of  the  situation 
because  of  the  present  warm  weather. 

“We  consumed  in  Bronx  county  during  the  coal 
year  of  April  1,  1917,  to  March  31,  1918,  870,977 
tons  of  coal.  Now,  in  order  to  meet  the  demand 
of  increased  population  and  intensive  factory  work, 
the  Bronx  County  retail  coal  dealers  applied  for 
1,344,000  tons  for  the  coal  year  beginning  April  1, 
1918,  and  ending  March  31,  1919.  We  have  been 
allotted  the  tonnage  consumed  here  in  1916,  which 
was  850,975  tons,  which  is  25,022  tons  less  than  the 
amount  received  in  this  county  during  the  season 
of  1917.”  _ 

Enclosed  please  find  check  for  $5  for  our  sub¬ 
scription  for  one  year  of  your  valuable  paper.  Wish¬ 
ing  you  all  success,  we  remain,  Belgian  Coal 
Briquette  Co.,  Inc.,  Robert  Devillers,  president,  New 
York. 


Use  of  Buckwheat  Restricted. 

New  York  County  Administrator  Classifies 
It  as  a  Domestic  Size. 

Reeve  Schley,  Fuel  Administrator  for  New  York 
County,  has  officially  notified  anthracite  shippers 
that  No.  1  buckwheat  is  to  be  classified  as  a  domestic 
size  in  this  market,  and  that  deliveries  thereof  must 
not  be  made  to  manufacturers  (except  food  manu¬ 
facturers)  without  obtaining  a  special  permit  from 
Washington.  The  notification  is  contained  in  a 
letter  sent  out  from  Mr.  Schley’s  office  under  date 
of  June  29  to  the  mining  and  wholesale  companies 
regularly  shipping  to  the  New  York  market.  It 
reads  as  follows : 

“To  Shippers  in  New  York  County: 

“In  accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the  anthra¬ 
cite  committee  of  the  United  States  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration,  all  retail  dealers  and  shippers  are  prohibited 
from  delivering  buckwheat  No.  1  and  larger  sizes  of 
anthracite  coal  to  other  than  the  consumers  men¬ 
tioned  in  section  No.  1  of  the  order  of  the  United 
States  Fuel  Administrator,  dated  January  17,  1918. 
All  consumers  not  included  in  said  section  must  re¬ 
ceive  special  permission  and  exemption  from  the  fuel 
administration  at  Washington  in  order  to  be  entitled 
to  receive  buckwheat  No.  1,  or  larger  sizes  of  anthra¬ 
cite. 

“We  also  call  your  attention  to  sub-division  7  of 
the  regulations  issued  by  this  administration  on 
March  25,  1918,  which  provides  that  a  statement  shall 
be  filed  in  this  office  the  first  of  each  month  showing 
the  amount,  names  and  addresses  of  household  con¬ 
sumers  to  whom  an  aggregate  delivery  of  more  than 
50  tons,  and  of  apartment  houses  or  consumers 
other  than  household  consumers,  including  the  name, 
address  and  business,  to  whom  an  aggregate  delivery 
of  more  than  100  tons  has  been  made  during  the  pre¬ 
ceding  month.  Reeve  Schley, 

“New  York  County  Fuel  Administrator.” 

Consumers  That  May  Be  Supplied 

The  classes  of  consumers  that  may  be  supplied  with 
No.  1  buckwheat  and  the  larger  sizes  of  anthracite 
without  first  obtaining  special  permits  are  railroads, 
domestic  consumers,  hospitals,  charitable  institu¬ 
tions,  army  and  navy  cantonments,  public  utilities, 
by-product  coke  plants  supplying  gas  for  household 
use,  telephone  and  telegraph  plants,  shipping  for 
bunker  purposes ;  the  United  States  for  strictly  gov¬ 
ernmental  purposes  (not  including  factories  or  plants 
working  on  contracts  for  the  United  States)  ;  manu¬ 
facturers  of  perishable  food  or  of  food  for  necessary 
immediate  consumption,  and  municipal,  county  or 
state  governments  for  necessary  public  uses. 

Mr.  Schley’s  office  has  ruled  that  office  buildings 
and  department  stores  are  included  as  domestic  con¬ 
sumers  to  the  extent  that  they  may  reecive  buckwheat 
No.  1  only  without  special  permission  from  the  Fuel 
Administration  in  Washington. 


A  One-Day  Celebration. 

Only  in  the  case  of  the  Connellsville  coke  region 
was  there  an  effort  made  to  get  the  bituminous 
miners  to  work  on  the  Fourth.  Dr.  Garfield  did, 
however,  issue  a  plea  to  the  mine  workers  to  confine 
their  celebrations  to  one  day  and  get  back  on  the 
job  promptly  on  the  5th. 

“Every  coal  miner  is  asked  to  be  at  his  place  ready 
for  work  on  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  July,”  he  said. 
“You  will  remember  President  Wilson’s  words  to  the 
men  who  mine  coal :  ‘The  work  of  the  world  waits 
on  you.’ 

“We  are  falling  short  in  our  coal  needs  every 
week.  We  face  now  a  shortage  of  1,000,000  tons  a 
week  and,  unless  the  output  is  increased  by  10  per 
cent  necessary  war  work  will  be  hampered.  Car 
service  is  improving.  Where  there  are  enough  cars, 
every  miner  should  exert  himself  to  the  utmost  so 
that  no  empty  cars  are  above  the  tipple  when  the 
day’s  work  is  done.” 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  last  sentence  is  perhaps 
superfluous,  since  it  would  be  most  unusual  to  find 
empty  cars  above  the  tipple  when  the  day’s  work  is 
done  or  at  any  other  time. 
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Dr.  Garfield  Discusses  Nation’s  Coal  Problem. 

Says  the  Orders  Restricting  Use  of  Coal  for  Non-War  Needs  Are  to  Be  Followed  by  Many 

Additional  Regulations  of  Far-Reaching  Extent. 


In  an  article  which  he  contributed  to  the  New 
York  Evening  Post’s  war  industrial  supplement,  Dr. 
Garfield,  after  telling  what  has  been  done  to  insure 
an  adequate  coal  supply  to  war  industries,  says : 

“But,  while  the  Government  ought  to,  and  does, 
discriminate  among  industries  as  to  which  shall  be 
given  full  allotment  of  coal,  it  is  contrary  to  its 
war  policy  to  deprive  any  line  of  industry  of  a  partial 
supply,  at  least.  The  “welfare  of  the  people”  requires 
that  all  industry  shall  proceed  with  as  little  disorder 
as  may  be.  The  relation  of  one  industry  to  another 
is  almost  as  dependent  as  the  relation  of  the  whole 
to  the  public  welfare. 

“It  scarcely  need  be  restated  that  the  prospective 
coal  yield  for  the  current  year  will  not  measure  up 
entirely  to  the  demand,  so  enormously  augmented  by 
the  war.  The  reason  for  this  has  been  told  and 
retold,  but  not  too  often.  The  intimate  dependence 
of  coal  production  on  transportation,  and  the  tre¬ 
mendous  burden  placed  on  the  railroads  of  the 
country,  are  the  principal  factors  limiting  the  coal 
output.  The  added  weight  of  the  increased  coal 
tonnage  would  of  itself  be  of  sufficient  consequence 
to  test  the  present  facilities  of  the  railroads.  But 
coal  is  not  the  only  war  commodity  demanding 
transportation. 

Estimated  Requirements. 

“The  Fuel  Administration  estimates  that  735,000,- 
000  net  tons  of  coal  will  be  required  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  the  coal  year,  reaching  from  April  1, 
1918,  to  March  31,  1919.  That  is  the  present  figure. 
Circumstances  may  develop  that  will  enlarge  the 
demand. 

“Of  this  total  amount,  100,000,000  tons  is  reckoned 
from  anthracite  demands  and  635,000,000  tons  from 
bituminous  demands.  The  anthracite  yield  will  not 
be  increased  beyond  that  of  normal  years.  By 
reason  of  the  army  draft  and  other  potential  reasons 
the  anthracite  fields  have  suffered  a  material  reduc¬ 
tion  in  their  working  forces.  With  fewer  men  at 
work  the  anthracite  fields  have  managed  to  increase 
their  output  over  normal  years.  Further  advance 
over  the  present  average  weekly  production  need 
not  be  looked  for. 

“It  is  the  demand  for  bituminous  coal  that  gives 
the  Fuel  Administration  its  greatest  concern,  for 
two  reasons. 

“(1)  Because  from  the  bituminous  fields  must  be 
made  up  the  wide  discrepancy  between  contemplated 
production  and  contemplated  requirements ;  and, 

“(2)  Because  it  is  upon  bituminous  coal  that  the 
Government  must  rely  to  keep  going  the  various  in¬ 
dustries  upon  the  successful  operation  of  which  our 
part  in  the  war  depends. 

Division  of  Bituminous  Output. 

“For  industrial  uses  the  bituminous  coal  require¬ 
ments  for  the  year  are  placed  at  242,024,000  net  tons, 
which  is  an  increase  of  18  per  cent  over  the  esti¬ 
mated  consumption  of  last  year. 

“Domestic  consumers  will  require  75,678,000  tons 
this  year,  as  against  66,915,000  tons  last  year,  or  an 
increased  consumption  of  13  per  cent. 

“The  gas  and  electric  utilities,  upon  which  many 
war  plants  depend  for  motive  power,  ask  for  37,941,- 
000  tons  this  year,  whereas  they  consumed  33,038,000 
tons  last  year.  To  afford  the  amount  their  neces¬ 
sities  demand,  means  an  increase  of  15  per  cent. 

“The  railroads  expect  to  use  166,000,000  tons  this 
year,  as  against  155,000,000  tons  last  year,  which  in¬ 
volves  an  increased  allowance  amounting  to  7  per 
cent. 

“There  are  more  ships  plying  with  greater  fre¬ 
quency  between  our  shores  and  the  shores  of  France, 
where  our  troops  are  fighting.  The  number  of  our 
troops  in  the  war  arena  grows  steadily,  immensely, 
week  by  week,  calling  in  turn  for  more  ships  and 
more  coal  to  move  them.  The  demand  for  bunker 
coal  has  risen  30  per  cent.  Whereas  7,700,000  tons 
sufficed  last  year,  10, 000, 000. tons  of  the  peculiar  coal 
adapted  to  this  purpose  must  be  mined  and  shipped 
from  one  particular  coal  region. 


“The  mines  themselves  will  use  during  the  current 
year  12,500,000  tons.  Their  consumption  last  year 
is  estimated  at  11,000,000  tons.  The  increase  amounts 
to  14  per  cent. 

“The  orders  restricting  the  use  of  fuel  for  non¬ 
war  needs,  already  in  force,  are  to  be  followed  by 
many  additional  regulations  of  far-reaching  extent 
worked  out  jointly  by  the  War  Industries  Board,  the 
Fuel  Administration,  and  the  Railroad  Administra¬ 
tion.  These  will  require  the  utmost  co-operation  on 
the  part  of  all  engaged  in  the  fuel  industry  and  all 
classes  of  the  public  to  effect  the  fuel  saving  which 
the  Administration  will  direct.  That  saving  can  be 
secured  only  with  some  loss  to  individuals  and  even 
communities,  which  can  be  lessened  only  by  their 
prompt  converting  of  their  activities  from  peace  to 
war  requirements. 


West  Virginia  Output  Grows. 


Car  Supply  Shows  Improvement  in  All  Parts 
of  State. 

Charleston,  W.  Va.,  July  4. — As  June  drew  to  a 
close  many  West  Virginia  coal  companies,  particu¬ 
larly  those  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  came 
nearer  to  reaching  the  goal  they  had  set  for  increas¬ 
ing  the  production  of  coal  in  response  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  urgent  appeal  than  at  any  time  within  the 
last  six  months,  so  that  the  June  output,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved,  was  much  larger  than  May’s,  despite  the  fact 
that  mines  in  the  Kanawha  and  New  River  dis¬ 
tricts,  at  least,  had  to  contend  with  both  power  and 
labor  shortages. 

Mines  throughout  the  State  had  managed  to  strike 
their  stride  during  the  week  ending  June  22,  and 
last  week,  with  more  cars  available  and  with  other 
factors  in  their  favor,  coal  companies  succeeded  in 
materially  increasing  the  total  output.  For  instance, 
last  week,  with  the  best,  car  supply  the  district  has 
had  in  months,  the  Kanawha  region  reached  the 
high  point  in  production,  this  being  made  possible 
largely  through  an  increased  number  of  cars  in  the 
district.  The  same  conditions  prevailed  in  coal  dis¬ 
tricts  adjacent  to  this  one.  The  Fairmont  region  also 
had  a  good  run  of  cars  during  the  week,  though  the 
supply  slumped  last  Thursday,  dropping  to  about  half 
the  usual  allotment. 

The  well  maintained  car  supply  of  the  last  month 
has  had  the  effect  of  attracting  again  to  the  mining 
industry  a  number  of  men  who  had  given  it  up 
owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  securing  work  when  cars 
were  so  uncertain.  In  this  connection  plans  under 
consideration  by  the  National  Fuel  Administration, 
the  National  Coal  Association,  the  Central  West 
Virginia  Coal  Operators’  Association  and  the  United 
Mine  Workers  when  worked  out  are  expected  to 
bear  fruit  in  helping  in  the  mining  industry,  and  it 
is  belieevd  that  an  announcement  will  be  made 
within  the  near  future  from  Washington. 

The  coal  industry  in  West  Virginia  was  a  very 
potent  factor  in  making  the  War  Savings  Stamp 
campaign  in  West  Virginia  a  success  last  week. 
Operators  took  hold  in  the  various  counties  and 
aided  materially  in  organization  plans.  Miners  con¬ 
tributed  much  to  the  success  of  the  drive  by  pledg¬ 
ing  themselves  to  buy  stamps. 

The  bill  of  Senator  James  Hamilton  Lewis,  under 
the  terms  of  which  it  is  proposed  to  purchase  125,000 
acres  of  coal  land  in  West  Virginia  to  be  operated 
by  the  Government  for  the  Army  and  Navy,  and 
which  also  would  empower  the  Government  to 
acquire  the  Virginian  Railway,  has  been  the  subject 
of  much  interest  in  this  part  of  the  State. 


The  New  Mexico  Coal  Operators’  Association  has 
been  organized  with  J.  H.  Van  Houten,  of 
Albuquerque  as  president,  and  Harry  F.  Lee,  secre¬ 
tary.  Mr.  Houten  was  recently  appointed  as  the  Fuel 
Administration’s  District  Representative  in  that 
State.  Mr.  Lee  was  formerly  a  clerk  of  the  Federal 
Court  at  Albuquerque. 


New  Briquetting  Enterprise. 


Belgian  Coal  Briquette  Co.  Preparing  to 
Build  Plant  on  Staten  Island. 

A  deal  is  just  being  consummated  by  the  Belgian 
Coal  Briquette  Co.  for  the  site  of  a  briquetting  plant 
on  Staten  Island  which  will  be  the  largest  enterprise 
of  its  kind  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  and,  in  fact, 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  United  States.  The  property 
that  is  being  purchased  consists  of  fifteen  acres  of 
waterfront  land  adjacent  to  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
coal  piers  at  St.  George,  and  owned  by  the  Staten 
Island  Rapid  Transit  Ry.  Co. 

The  plans  call  for  the  erection  of  a  factory  for 
making  small  egg-shaped  briquettes  for  domestic 
use,  and  another  plant  for  turning  out  large-sized 
square  briquettes  for  steamship  bunkering  purposes. 
Construction  work  will  be  put  under  way  in  a  few 
days,  according  to  the  present  program,  and  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  have  the  plant  for  making  domestic  fuel 
ready  for  operation  about  October  1.  It  will  have 
a  capacity  of  200  tons  a  day,  anthracite  culm  being 
the  raw  material  used.  A  source  of  supply  has 
already  been  arranged  for. 

The  steamship-fuel  plant  will  have  a  daily  capacity 
of  300  tons,  and  January  1,  1919,  is  set  as  the  date  of 
probable  completion.  It  will  utilize  bituminous  slack 
or  screenings. 

Plant  to  Be  of  Devillers  Type. 

The  president  of  the  Belgian  Coal  Briquette  Co.  is 
Robert  Devillers,  of  15  Park  Row,  New  York,  who 
for  many  years  has  been  a  successful  manufacturer 
of  briquette’s  and  briquetting  machinery.  He  has  a 
process  of  his  own  invention  which  many  experts 
consider  the  best  in  use,  the  binder  being  practically 
smokeless  and  odorless.  His  briquettes  have  proved 
very  popular  wherever  introduced,  and  the  time 
seems  to  be  ripe  for  the  launching  of  an  enterprise 
of  this  kind  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York. 

Anthracite  culm  is  the  only  coal  that  is  plentiful 
hereabouts  at  present.  While  unavailable  as  a 
domestic  fuel  in  its  raw  state,  it  can  be  converted 
into  a  cheap  and  satisfactory  substitute  for  the  pre¬ 
pared  sizes  of  hard  coal  with  the  proper  equipment. 
The  Devillers  machinery  has  made  a  reputation  in 
this  country  and  Europe  for  turning  out  a  briquette 
which  will  hold  its  shape  until  completely  burned  up. 
It  will  hold  a  fire  as  well  as  stove  or  chestnut  coal, 
gives  out  as  much  heat  and  sells  at  a  lower  price. 

The  popularity  of  bituminous  briquettes  for  marine 
use  is  attested  by  the  numerous  inquiries  received  by 
Mr.  Devillers  from  steamship  owners  and  captains 
who  used  this  fuel  before  the  war,  when  it  was  man¬ 
ufactured  on  a  large  scale  in  Belgium. 


Conservation  Campaign  Launched. 

Washington,  July  5. — A  campaign  to  save  20,000,- 
000  tons  of  coal  by  eliminating  wasteful  practices  in 
the  250,000  industrial  power  plants  of  the  nation  was 
begun  this  week  by  the  Fuel  Administration.  Ad¬ 
ministrative  engineers  were  appointed  to  make  a 
survey  of  the  situation. 

They  are  Edward  R.  Trump,  vice-president  of  the 
Solvay  Process  Co.,  for  New  York  State;  Thomas 
R.  Brown,  formerly  special  engineer  with  the  West- 
inghouse  Air  Brake  Co.,  for  the  western  half  of 
Pennsylvania;  George  R.  Henderson,  formerly  con¬ 
sulting  engineer  with  the  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works,  for  the  eastern  half  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
W.  R.  C.  Corson,  consulting  engineer  of  Hartford, 
Conn.,  for  the  New  England  States.  Representa¬ 
tion  for  other  districts  will  be  selected  within  a  few 
days. 

Fuel  Administration  officials  expressed  the  belief 
that  from  10  to  20  per  cent  of  the  coal  now  used 
could  be  saved  by  correct  operation  of  the  steam 
power  plants  without  any  radical  change  in  equip¬ 
ment. 

The  plan  adopted  includes  inspection  of  every 
power  plant  in  the  country,  and  the  classification 
and  rating  of  each  plant  based  upon  the  thorough¬ 
ness  with  which  the  owners  conform  to  Government 
recommendations. 
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New  York  Notes.  Situation  at  Johnstown. 


Joseph  Gordon,  the  old-established  retailer,  is 
building  an  eight-car  garage  at  his  plant,  38th  street 
and  East  River. 

C.  W.  Proctor,  of  17  Battery  Place,  has  been  ab¬ 
sent  this  week  on  a  tour  of  some  of  the  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  coal  fields. 

Frank  Oberrender,  sales  agent  of  the  Philadelphia 
&  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co.,  has  been  enjoying  the 
present  week  at  a  Jersey  coast  resort. 

Philip  Rafferty,  western  agent  of  Meeker  &  Co., 
will  spend  a  couple  of  months  in  New  York  while 
his  family  is  at  the  seashore  and  will  conduct,  from 
the  firm’s  headquarters  at  143  Liberty  street,  the 
business  he  has  been  accustomed  to  handle  from 
Detroit. 

The  mean  temperature  for  the  month  of  June  at 
New  York  was  two  and  one-tenth  degrees  below 
normal.  While  the  early  part  of  the  month  was 
warm  the  latter  part  was  notably  cool ;  only  one  day 
being  above  the  seasonable  average  and  that  only 
to  the  extent  of  one  degree. 

On  July  1  no  less  than  1,536  cars  of  anthracite 
were  dumped  over  the  coal  piers  in  New  York 
harbor — a  record  day’s  loadings  for  1918  at  least. 
Total  dumpings  of  both  anthracite  and  bituminous 
in  the  week  June  27  to  July  3  inclusive  also  set  up 
a  new  weekly  record  for  the  year,  the  figures  being 
7,901  cars  of  anthracite  and  7,369  cars  of  bituminous. 

F.  R.  Long,  of  No.  1  Broadway,  returned  the  first 
of  the  week  from  a  trip  to  Reynoldsville,  where  the 
Long  Coal  Mining  Co.,  of  which  he  is  president, 
has  extensive  developments  under  way.  Mr.  Long 
reports  that  the  miners  in  the  Fairmont  district  are 
responding  to  the  appeals  to  get  out  more  coal  in  a 
manner  that  is  highly  creditable  to  their  patriotism. 

While  at  first  glance  it  would  seem  that  shippers 
whose  credits  in  the  local  bituminous  pools  were 
overdrawn  when  the  freight  rate  increase  went  into 
effect  stand  to  lose  50  cents  a  ton  through  being 
obliged  to  make  good  with  tonnage  shipped  at  the 
higher  rate,  it  is  understood  that  a  basis  of  adjust¬ 
ment  is  being  worked  out  which  will  probably  prove 
satisfactory  to  all  concerned. 

Some  people  become  agitated  over  bills  more  than 
30  days  overdue,  but  Joseph  Gordon,  one  of  the  old 
established  retail  dealers  in  New  York,  recently  re¬ 
ceived  payment  of  a  bill  much  more  than  30  years 
overdue,  dating  back,  in  fact,  to  1879  and  made  out 
in  favor  of  Gordon  Bros.,  his  old  firm.  It  came  back 
to  him  uncreased  after  all  that  lapse  of  time.  It 
covered  certain  deliveries  of  stove  coal  at  30  cents 
a  bag,  or  $6  a  ton,  with  only  an  explanation  that  it 
had  been  found  among  old  papers  of  a  deceased 
customer. 


Twin  Cities  Prices. 


The  new  prices  on  anthracite  coal  in  the  Twin 
Cities,  delivered,  have  been  announced  by  the  Fuel 
Administrator.  They  are  $3.75  over  the  dock  price, 
the  sum  being  made  up  of  $1.70  freight  (formerly 
$1.40),  war  tax  of  5  cents;  and  retailer’s  margin  of 
$2.  The  new  prices  are  as  follows : 


Dock. 

Retail. 

Grate  . 

.  $8.44 

$12.19 

Egg  . . 

.  8.35 

12.10 

Stove  . 

.  8.57 

12.32 

Nut  . 

.  8.66 

12.41 

Pea  . 

.  7.48 

10.93 

On  lump  bituminous,  the  freight  is  $1.40,  war  tax, 
4  cents,  and  dealer’s  profit  $2,  making  the  addition 
to  the  dock  cost  of  $3.46.  The  figures  are  as  follows : 

Dock.  Retail. 


Youghiogheny  . 

.  $5.80 

$9.24 

Hocking  . . 

.  5.80 

9.24 

Pittsburgh  . 

.  5.80 

9.24 

Pocahontas  . 

.  6.30 

9.74 

Splint  . 

.  6.30 

9.74 

Kentucky  . . 

.  6.30 

9.74 

The  quoting  of  Pocahontas  is  only  nominal  since 
none  is  to  be  shipped  west  of  Chicago,  under  a  rul¬ 
ing  from  the  Federal  Administrator.  Run  of  pile 
coal  is  25  cents  under  these  figures,  and  screenings, 
except  Pocahontas,  are  50  cents  less.  Pocahontas 
is  quoted  the  same  as  lump.  G.  A.  W. 


Although  not  as  extensive  as  in  other  years,  the 
“over  the  Fourth’’  lay-off  in  the  central  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  field  was  decidedly  serious.  Many  of  the 
operators  report  that  the  men  started  the  holiday 
on  the  day  before  the  Fourth- — and  they  expect  them 
back  Monday.  The  intensive  campaign  in  which  the 
appeal  to  patriotism  was  carried  direct  to  the  miners 
had  some  effect,  however,  so  that  there  was  a  de¬ 
cided  improvement  over  last  year’s  record. 

Car  supply  in  the  central  Pennsylvania  territory 
continues  to  be  up  to  par.  The  passing  of  the  pre¬ 
ferential  list  has  had  its  effect,  although  some  opera¬ 
tors  who  had  complained  bitterly  of  the  old  order 
still  report  difficulty.  It  is  believed  that  within  a 
few  weeks  all  of  the  mines  will  be  able  to  take  care 
of  any  coal  they  produce,  leaving  the  labor  problem, 
as  before,  the  outstanding  one. 

Ofie  important  operator,  with  headquarters  in 
Johnstown,  says  the  situation  can  be  summed  up  in 
one  word — “rotten.”  Advices  from  the  Lilly  dis¬ 
trict  are  to  the  effect  that  so  many  of  the  younger 
men  are  volunteering  or  being  called  in  the  draft, 
and  refusing  to  seek  exemption,  that  the  field  is 
hard  put  to  keep  all  the  mines  going,  and  appeals 
for  more  men  are  being  sent  out.  House  mines  in 
the  .immediate  vicinity  of  Johnstown  are  idle  half 
the  time  through  lack  of  men,  but  those  so  affected 
are  of  such  small  importance  that,  except  locally, 
their  shutting  down  would  not  be  of  great  moment. 


Better  News  from  the  “Hub.” 

To  show  how  much  more  favorable  is  the  steamer 
situation,  it  is  announced  that  for  the  week  ending 
June  21  there  was  a  gain  of  26,544  tons.  This  means 
that  eight  steamers  were  added  to  the  New  England 
coal  fleet,  all  but  two  of  which  were  of  3,000  tons 
or  more  capacity.  The  Larenburg  and  the  Winters- 
wijk  are  5,400  tons  each.  The  grand  total  of  the 
tonnage  now  in  service  for  the  coastwise  trade  is 
389,512,  including  94  steamers.  Of  these  16  vessels 
are  undergoing  repairs,  a  total  of  68,910  tons,  but 
there  are  15  more,  or  49,950  tons  in  addition  that 
are  already  assigned  to  the  coastwise  coal  trade 
and  are  now  reporting  from  week  to  week.  Certain¬ 
ly  the  Shipping  Board  has  done  everything  the  coal 
trade  could  properly  expect,  and  it  is  now  more 
a  question  of  coal  output  than  of  marine  transporta¬ 
tion.  We  include  this  statement  because  it  has 
become  almost  a  fixed  habit  for  a  lot  of  people  to 
blame  all  our  New  England  troubles  on  a  lack  of 
shipping. 

There  is,  however,  a  note  of  caution  to  be  observed 
in  using  the  above  figures.  The  steamers  are  not 
making  the  number  of  trips  that  the  trade  has  been 
accustomed  to  expect.  A  ship  which  used  to  make 
three  round  trips  from  Baltimore  to  Portland  with 
ease  is  now  barely  making  a  round  trip  in  thirty 
days.  Part  of  this  is  due  to  keeping  closer  inshore 
on  account  of  happenings  a  month  ago  but  a  great 
deal  of  delay  is  accounted  for  by  the  difficulty  of 
keeping  ships  properly  manned.  It  is  stated  by  those 
in  contact  with  the  situation  that  vessels  generally 
are  losing  25  per  cent,  of  their  movement  because 
of  troubles  with  men  in  the  crews,  particularly  the 
boiler  force.  There  is  every  chance  this  will  remain 
a  troublesome  factor,  and  even  grow  worse.  It  is 
at  least  hard  to  meet  and  doubtless  some  drastic 
remedy  will  have  to  be  devised. 

A  good  many  complications  are  arising  through 
the  effort  of  the  fuel  authorities  to  have  anthracite 
domestic  sizes  withheld  from  manufacturers  for 
steam  use.  There  is  an  especially  strong  demand 
from  plants  who  have  normally  used  coke.  The 
latter  is  extremely  high  in  price,  due  of  course  to 
the  higher  price  of  bituminous,  and  in  some  localities 
it  is  next  to  impossible  to  get.  All-rail  bituminous 
is  enough  cheaper  so  that  in  a  great  many  com¬ 
munities  there  is  a  largely  increased  call  for  it  for 
domestic  use,  especially  for  heating  hotels  and  apart¬ 
ment  houses.  Questions  like  this  are  going  to  be 
hard  to  handle  when  there  is  a  real  shortage  in 
both  hard  and  soft  coal.  Complete  figures  for  June 
are  not  yet  in  hand,  but  all-rail  receipts  were 
larger  and  water  receipts  rather  less  than  during 
May. 


Buffalo  Trade  Notes. 

J.  T.  Roberts  left  last  Friday  on  his  regular  sum¬ 
mer  vacation,  taking  his  family  to  eastern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  by  automobile. 

Among  Canadian  callers  here  this  week  were  J.  A. 
Gray  and  J.  P.  Molloy,  of  the  Duggan-Gray  Co., 
Stratford,  Ont. 

The  Lackawanna  Steel  plant  is  still  getting  quite 
an  amount  of  West  Virginia  soft  coal  by  lake  from 
Sandusky.  A  7, 000-ton  cargo  came  in  last  week. 

In  accordance  with  its  plan  of  handling  the  rail¬ 
roads,  the  Government  has  appointed  Vice-president 
D.  C.  Morgan,  of  the  Pittsburg  &  Shawmut  RR., 
Federal  Director  of  the  road. 

Among  the  visitors  to  the  local  trade  during  the 
past  week  were  J.  B.  McMurrich,  of  Oswego;  Ar¬ 
thur  B.  Ragon,  western  sales  manager  of  Weston, 
Dodson  &  Co.,  Cleveland,  and  R.  W.  Tuttle,  agent 
of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  C.  &  I.  Co.  at  Toledo. 

Miss  Vivian  M.  Horlock,  who  has  been  connected 
with  the  coal  trade  here  for  quite  a  long  time,  died 
on  June  29  of  pneumonia.  She  had  been  for  a  year 
or  more  manager  of  the  Buffalo  office  of  the  Equit¬ 
able  Coke  Co.,  of  Pittsburgh,  formerly  the  Allegheny 
Coal  Co. 

The  Pennsy  Coal  Co.,  of  Franklin,  Pa.,  which  has 
maintained  an  office  in  Buffalo  for  a  number  of 
years,  with  E.  T.  Bline  as  general  sales  agent,  has 
retired  from  this  field  and  Mr.  Bline  has  organized 
the  Prudential  Coal  Sales  Co.,  of  which  he  is  the 
head.  He  will  continue  the  former  office. 

Noel  Marshall,  formerly  head  of  the  Standard 
Fuel  Co.,  of  Toronto,  which  he  left  to  become  Cana¬ 
dian  manager  of  Red  Cross  work,  has  gone  to  Eng¬ 
land  in  connection  with  that  position.  His  de¬ 
parture  was  not  announced  till  he  had  arrived  there 
safely. 

Bituminous  shippers  still  have  to  figure  more  or 
less  on  the  prices,  and  they  do  not  always  agree. 
One  of  them  makes  it  $4.65  for  thin-vein  Allegheny 
Valley,  all  sizes;  $4.45  for  Pittsburgh  lump;  $4.20 
for  Pittsburgh  mine-run,  and  $3.95  for  Pittsburgh 
slack,  per  net  ton,  f.  o.  b.  Buffalo,  with  the  jobber’s 
to-be  profit  added. 


Death  of  Dr.  Wentz. 

Dr.  John  Shriver  Wentz,  for  many  years  a  promi¬ 
nent  factor  in  the  anthracite  coal  trade,  died  at  his 
home  in  Philadelphia  on  Monday. 

Dr.  Wentz,  who  had  attained  the  ripe  age  of  81 
years,  was  for  a  long  time  a  resident  of  the  coal 
fields  and  identified  with  the  business  in  the  Lehigh 
region  in  particular.  A  son-in-law  of  the  late  Judge 
Leisenring,  who  was  a  dominant  factor  in  the  Le¬ 
high  Coal  &  Navigation  Co.  years  ago;  he  was,  also, 
a  brother-in-law  of  the  late  E.  B.  Leisenring,  a  for¬ 
mer  president  of  that  company,  and  was  associated 
with  many  other  prominent  men  in  the  trade  in  a 
business  way  or  personally,  having  a  particularly 
wide  circle  of  acquaintances  in  his  more  active  days. 

He  was  interested  as  a  stockholder  in  a  number 
of  important  coal  mining  companies  and  an  officer 
or  director  in  several,  as  well  as  in  the  Corn  Ex¬ 
change  National  Bank,  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  Le¬ 
high  Coal  &  Navigation  Co.  He  was  also  interested 
in  the  cement  business  and  in  other  industrial  enter¬ 
prises. 

One  son  survives,  Col.  Daniel  B.  Wentz,  attached 
to  the  Ordnance  Department,  U.  S.  A.,  and  now 
serving  in  France.  Another  son,  John  Leisenring 
Wentz,  lost  his  life  close  on  to  20  years  ago  in  the 
mountains  of  southwestern  Virginia,  where  the 
Wentz  family  have  important  coal  land  holdings. 


Alfred  Pearson,  Jr.,  chief  engineer  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  division  of  the  Consolidation  Coal  Co.  for 
the  past  four  years  has  been  commissioned  a  captain 
in  the  United  States  Engineers’  Reserve  Corps.  He 
has  been  a  resident  of  Somerset,  Pa.,  since  taking 
charge  of  the  Pennsylvania  division  for  the  Con¬ 
solidated,  but  prior  to  that  time  was  employed  by 
some  of  the  largest  mining  companies  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  Western  Virginia.  He  is  a  native  of 
Massachusetts  and  started  his  career  18  years  ago 
with  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  RR. 
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Interesting  Features  of  Illinois- Wisconsin  Convention. 

Retail  Dealers  of  Those  Two  States  Found  Association  Officials  Had  Arranged  an  Excellent 
Program  for  Their  Entertainment  in  Milwaukee. 


The  annual  convention  of  the  Illinois  and  Wiscon¬ 
sin  Retail  Coal  Dealers’  Association,  held  in  Mil¬ 
waukee  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  June  26  and 
27,  was  notable  for  the  excellence  of  the  program 
and  the  amount  of  interest  displayed  by  those  in 
attendance. 

President  Cossey  was  detained  at  home  by  ill¬ 
ness,  and  Peter  Beck,  of  Harvey,  Ill.,  took  his  place 
to  the  extent  of  briefly  outlining  the  work  of  the 
organization  during  the  past  year. 

The  banquet  was  a  most  enjoyable  affair,  and 
following  it  C.  E.  Allen,  who  has  succeeded  Prof. 
Earl  Dean  Howard  as  Deputy  Fuel  Administrator 
for  Illinois,  briefly  outlined  the  work  of  the  State 
Fuel  Administration,  and  was  high  in  his  praise  of 
the  retail  coal  merchants  on  account  of  the  services 
rendered  and  the  disposition  to  whole-hearted  co¬ 
operation. 

J.  H.  Stover,  Milwaukee,  delivered  a  ringing 
patriotic  address  which  met  with  the  full  approval 
of  those  present  as  attested  by  the  frequent  out¬ 
bursts  of  applause. 

Prof.  Stoek’s  talk  on  “Fuel  Conservation"  de¬ 
veloped  into  a  running  fire  of  questions  and  answers 
bearing  on  conservation  and  the  best  methods  for 
burning  and  storing  coal. 

J.  E.  Lloyd,  Vice-President  of  the  National  Retail 
Coal  Merchants’  Association,  outlined  the  work  of 
that  organization. 

Short  talks  were  also  made  by  R.  R.  Yeagley, 
Secretary,  Indiana  Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Associa¬ 
tion  ,  W.  C.  T.  Berlin  of  the  Memphis  Coal  Ex¬ 
change,  T.  Percy  Bryan  of  Kansas  City,  and  Arch 
Coleman  of  Minneapolis. 

On  the  morning  of  the  27th,  W.  N.  Fitzgerald, 
Federal  Fuel  Administrator  for  Wisconsin,  told  of 
the  work  of  the  State  Administration,  and  answered 
many  questions  of  vital  interest  to  the  retailer. 

Officers  elected  for  the  coming  year  are  as  follows : 
S.  D.  Balliett,  Appleton,  Wis.,  President;  E.  C. 
Streeter,  Grant  Park,  Ill.,  Vice-President;  C.  S. 
Dodge,  Monroe,  Wis.,  Treasurer.  Peter  Beck, 
Harvey,  Ill.,  and  C.  H.  Hill,  Beloit,  were  re-elected 
Directors. 

A  pleasant  surprise  came  in  the  address  of  D.  W. 
Hoan,  Mayor  of  Milwaukee.  Mr.  Hoan  was  elected 
on  the  Socialistic  ticket,  and  the  dealers  naturally 
expected  some  fireworks  when  he  came  to  address 
a  meeting  of  business  men.  On  the  contrary,  he 
had  nothing  but  praise  for  the  retail  coal  merchants 
of  Milwaukee,  and  paid  high  tribute  to  their  loyalty 
and  readiness  to  serve  during  the  past  Winter.  He 
also  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  retail  coal  mer¬ 
chants  of  Milwaukee  were  not  different  from  those 
in  any  other  part  of  the  country. 

The  Treasurer’s  report  showed  a  gratifying  situa¬ 
tion  at  the  close  of  the  year  as  compared  with  the 
beginning  of  the  year. 


“For  the  twelve  months  of  last  year  there  was 
collected  from  claims  against  transportation  com¬ 
panies  and  old  accounts  against  patrons  who  had 
moved  to  other  localities,  $1,568.83.  This  service  is 
free  to  members,  and  there  has  been  a  gradual  in¬ 
crease  in  those  taking  advantage  of  it.  Members 
should  not  forget  it  is  open  to  all. 

“A  most  interesting  feature  of  the  Association’s 
work  during  the  year  just  past  has  been  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  County  Associations.  This  work  was  not 
started  until  the  latter  part  of  October,  and  since 
that  time  organizations  have  been  perfected  in 
twenty-one  counties ;  seventeen  in  Illinois  and  four 
in  Wisconsin. 

National  Association  Deserves  Support. 

“During  the  year  another  step  was  taken,  which 
is  of  far  reaching  importance  to  the  retail  coal 
merchant.  We  refer  to  the  organization  of  the 
National  Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Association,  con¬ 
cerning  which  you  will  be  fully  informed  by  Vice- 
President  Lloyd.  In  these  days  when  everything 
of  a  national  scope  or  character  possesses  added  in¬ 
terest,  the  National  Association  is  deserving  of  the 
whole-hearted  sympathy  and  support  of  the  entire 
trade. 

“It  should  be  remembered,  and  this  fact  should 
strike  home  very  forcibly  with  those  retailers  who 
have  heretofore  been  neglectful  of  their  obligations, 
to  the  Retail  Coal  Associations,  that  last  year  the 
officers  of  the  National  Retail  Coal  Merchants’  As¬ 
sociation  donated  their  services,  and  in  most  cases 
paid  their  own  travelling  expenses  for  the  good  of 
the  cause. 

“Surely  this  is  an  example  of  loyalty  to  the  trade, 
which  should  be  followed  by  every  retailer  of  coal 
in  the  country,  no  matter  whether  large  or  small, 
as  the  efforts  of  the  National  Association  are  di¬ 
rected  entirely  toward  general  trade  betterments, 
and  not  in  behalf  of  any  particular  individual  or 
locality. 

“Many  conferences  have  been  attended  bearing  on 
some  angle  of  the  trade,  and  your  Association  has 
continued  the  policy  of  earnest  co-operation  with 
all  kindred  organizations.  Your  officers  and  many 
of  the  members  have  been  tireless  in  their  efforts, 
and  have  given  freely  of  their  time  and  money  to 
the  good  of  the  cause. 

“The  coal  trade  journals  have  been  most  loyal  in 
their  support  of  the  rights  of  the  retailer,  and  to 
them  a  heavy  obligation  is  due.  In  these  times  no 
retailer  of  coal  can  afford  to  be  without  the  journals 
published  in  behalf  of  his  particular  line  of  endeavor, 
and  with  the  frequent  changes  in  regulations,  almost 
any  number  of  the  coal  trade  papers  contains  in¬ 
formation  worth  the  entire  year’s  subscription.” 


Secretary  Runyan’s  Report. 

In  his  annual  report  Secretary  Runyan  said  in 

part: 

“During  the  year  ending  May  31,  1918,  three  mem¬ 
bers  have  died.  Am  sure  you  all  join  in  the  hope 
they  have  reached  that  beautiful  haven  where  every 
day  is  heatless.  The  ranks  have  been  further  de¬ 
pleted  by  thirty-seven  members  going  out  of  busi¬ 
ness;  twenty-eight  being  dropped  for  non-payment 
of  dues  and  six  resignations. 

“Under  existing  conditions  those  who  have  re¬ 
tired  from  the  business  are  probably  justified,  but 
there  is  no  conceivable  excuse  for  any  member  of 
a  retail  coal  association  for  failure  to  support  it  by 
prompt  payment  of  the  small  membership  dues,  nor 
would  it  seem  the  proper  spirit  is  being  shown  by 
those  who  have  withdrawn  their  support  through 
resignation. 

“Due  to  the  foregoing  causes  the  total  reduction 
of  the  membership  has  been  seventy-four.  During 
the  year  there  were  enrolled  two  hundred  and  forty- 
nine  new  members  making  the  net  gain  in  the  mem¬ 
bership  one  hundred  and  seventy-five. 


PENNSYLVANIA  NEWS  NOTES. 

The  Government  Fuel  Administrator’s  office  which 
has  been  located  in  Somerset,  Somerset  county,  Pa., 
has  been  transferred  to  Cumberland,  Md. 

At  a  meeting  held  in  Clearfield  July  1,  the  board 
of  investigation  of  the  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration 
decided  to  take  steps  against  25  mines  in  the  Central 
Pennsylvania  field  to  ascertain  whether  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  mines  is  wasteful  and  uneconomical.  If 
the  hearings  show  that  such  is  the  case,  the  mines 
will  be  closed. 

The  lands  and  operations  of  the  Andersen  CM 
Co.,  Fallen  Timber,  Pa.,  have  been  sold  at  trustees 
sales  to  B.  A.  McDonnell,  of  Fallen  Timber, 
formerly  superintendent  of  the  company.  The  con¬ 
sideration  was  nominal,  the  purchaser  taking  over 
all  existing  lines.  The  property  consists  of  about 
600  acres  of  coal  land  owned  outright  and  more 
than  500  acres  under  lease.  Reorganization  of  the 
company  will  be  effected  at  once,  it  is  .stated 
Clarence  Blakely,  of  Boston,  was  the  trustee  in 
bankruptcy. 


Lord  Rhondda  Passes  Away. 

The  cable  brings  news  of  the  death  of  Lord 
Rhondda,  food  comptroller  of  Great  Britain  and 
one  of  the  greatest  figures  in  the  coal  trade  of  the 
world.  Well  known  of  late  years  to  the  American 
coal  men,  his  death  at  the  relatively  early  age  of  62 
will  be  regretted  by  many,  for  he  had  a  most  pleasant 
personality  and  was  admired  as  a  veritable  captain  of 
industry. 

Christened  David  Alfred  Thomas,  he  was  the  son 
of  a  wealthy  colliery  owner  of  Wales  and  a  university 
graduate.  Proud  of  his  father’s  business  and  with 
a  commercial  bent  well  developed,  he  early  an¬ 
nounced  his  determination  to  enter  the  coal  trade, 
to  the  consternation,  as  he  told  us,  of  his  fellows, 
who  were  almost  insistent  that  one  of  his  means 
should  adopt  a  more  aristocratic  career. 

He  became  a  partner  or  stockholder  in  many  coal 
and  transportation  firms  and  companies,  operating 
not  only  in  Wales  and  Great  Britain  but  throughout 
the  world,  including  South  America  and  the  Orient, 
whither  he  made  many  trips,  and  he  early  took  an 
active  part  in  politics,  serving  in  Parliament  for  20 
years. 

He  came  on  his  first  trip  to  America  in  1914  and 
was  fittingfily  received  by  the  largest  interests  here; 
participating  in  several  special  train  trips  to  min¬ 
ing  fields.  He  also  went  about  by  himself  in  New 
York  and  elsewhere,  calling  on  various  folks  in  a 
position  to  give  information,  including  the  writer 
of  these  lines.  He  was  a  great  student  of  statistics 
and  in  his  hotel  suite  while  here  his  secretary  was 
kept  busy  arranging  a  veritable  library  of  data. 
With  all  his  wealth  he  was  very  democratic  in  manner 
and  accompanied  the  writer  to  a  Traffic  Club  enter¬ 
tainment  at  the  Waldorf,  expressing  great  interest 
in  the  theatrical  talent  possessed  by  the  transporta¬ 
tion  men. 

His  second  trip  was  in  1915  when  he  concluded 
arrangements  for  an  interest  in  a  West  Virginia 
property  and  visited  other  coal  fields  also,  making 
many  calls  upon  those  concerned  in  foreign  trade. 
Returning  to  Europe  he  was  a  passenger  on  the 
last  trip  of  the  Lusitania  and  was  in  the  water  two 
hours  when  she  went  down.  Yet  a  photograph 
taken  directly  after  he  had  secured  new  clothing  at 
Cork  showed  him  “little  the  worse”  and  his  recovery 
from  that  dreadful  experience  was  regarded  as 
remarkable. 

He  presently  crossed  again,  as  a  buyer  for  the 
British  Government,  co-ordinating  great  purchasing 
operations  which  involved  fortunes  every  day.  He 
looked  after  affairs  not  only  in  this  country  but  in 
Canada  also  and  from  his  headquarters  at  the  Plaza 
Hotel  made  many  trips  to  Washington,  Ottawa  and 
other  cities.  His  capable  work  won  a  title  for  him, 
and  having  twice  in  earlier  years  refused  such  a 
distinction,  he  choose  a  name  closely  connected  with 
the  Welsh  coal  trade  and  became  Baron  Rhondda, 
being  subsequently  made  a  viscount,  as  Lord 
Rhondda.  About  a  year  ago  he  became  the  Food 
Comptroller  and  did  great  work. 


Anthracite  Committee  Orders  Heavy  New 
England  Shipments  in  July. 

The  Anthracitte  Committee  has  addressed  the 
following  order  to  producers  and  distributors  of 
hard  coal,  under  date  of  July  3: 

“For  the  month  of  July  the  committee  directs 
that  water  shipments  into  New  England  must  be 
on  the  largest  possible  scale,  and  to  accomplish 
this  object  every  available  vessel  should  be  accepted 
and  promptly  loaded. 

“Shipments  by  rail  should  exceed  one-twelfth 
of  the  rail  shipments  of  the  1916-1917  period  plus 
the  increased  percentages  allotted  the  State  into 
which  shipments  are  made.  Shippers  who  have 
not,  during  April,  May  and  June  exceeded  one- 
fourth  of  the  annual  shipments  of  the  1916-1917 
period  plus  the  increased  percentages,  should  make 
up  during  July  the  deficiency  in  addition  to  the 
other  rail  shipments.” 


Patriotism  isn’t  measured  by  lung  power. 

The  man  who  discounts  both  his  bills  and  the 
flattery  his  creditors  give  him,  gets  on. 
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Improvement  Work  on  the  Ohio  River. 

A  Review  of  What  Has  Been  Done  During  the  Past  Century  to  Increase  the  Commercial 
Value  of  This  Stream  from  Pittsburgh  to  Cairo. 


Commercial  America. 

Of  all  the  projects  of  river  improvement  under¬ 
taken  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  that 
which  involves  the  most  comprehensive  plan  and  the 
greatest  expenditure  is  the  Ohio  River  improvement, 
directed  by  Congress  in  1910.  When  this  project  was 
adopted  it  was  intended  by  Congress  that  it  should 
be  completed  within  a  period  of  twelve  years,  but 
funds  have  not  been  provided  rapidly  enough  for  the 
work  to  proceed  at  that  rate,  and  it  is  still  uncertain 
when  the  entire  undertaking  can  be  completed. 

The  project  contemplates  providing  9-foot  naviga¬ 
tion  over  the  entire  length  of  river  between  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa.,  and  Cairo,  Ill.,  the  junction  point  of  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers— a  distance  of  967  miles 
_ _ in  the  course  of  which  the  river  falls  from  an  ele¬ 
vation  above  the  sea  at  Pittsburgh  of  702  feet  to  one 
of  277  feet  at  Cairo— a  total  fall  of  425  feet,  or  an 
average  of  rather  less  than  5^2  inches  per  mile. 
Throughout  this  length  the  Ohio  River  is,  under 
ordinary  conditions  of  rainfall,  a  shallow  stream 
flowing  through  alluvial  land,  consisting  of  a  series 
of  long  pools  separated  by  bars  of  sand  or  gravel, 
over  which  the  water  flows  at  a  depth  of  only  a  few 
inches. 

The  only  fall  of  any  consequence  is  at  Louisville, 
where  the  river  flows  over  a  series  of  limestone 
ledges  and  makes  in  the  course  of  about  three  miles 
a  fall  of  about  26  feet  at  which  the  earliest  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  river  was  located,  consisting  of  a  canal 
known  as  the  Louisville  and  Portland  Canal,  built  by 
a  Kentucky  corporation  and  opened  for  traffic  in 
1830.  This  great  length  of  river  Congress  has  under¬ 
taken  to  canalize  from  Pittsburgh  to  Cairo  for  9-foot 
navigation  by  the  construction  of  54  locks  and  mov¬ 
able  dams. 

Early  Importance  of  the  Ohio. 

The  Ohio  River  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  highways  to  the  interior  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  many  years  before  the  construction  of  the 
great  railroad  systems  it  was  almost  the  only  means 
of  communication  between  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and 
the  scattered  settlements  along  what  was  then  the 
western  frontier.  The  commercial  value  of  this  river 
was  understood  and  fully  set  forth  by  George  Wash¬ 
ington  long  before  the  valley  was  opened  to  settle¬ 
ment,  and  under  his  leadership  strenuous  efforts  were 
made  to  provide  a  water  connection  between  the 
seaboard  and  the  Ohio,  resulting  in  the  formation  of 
the  Potomac  Company,  at  Alexandria,  Va.,  in  1785. 
This  company  and  its  successor,  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  Canal  Co.,  never  completed  the  water  connec¬ 
tion  over  the  mountains,  but  the  route  surveyed  by 
Washington  remained  as  one  of  the  most  important 
westward  trade  routes  in  America,  and  was  subse¬ 
quently  utilized  in  the  construction  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad. 

The  Ohio  Valley  was  naturally  the  route  followed 
in  settlement  of  the  country  west  of  the  Alleghenies, 
as  it  provided  almost  the  only  available  transporta¬ 
tion  route.  The  first  census  of  the  United  States, 
taken  in  1790,  showed  centers  of  settlement  at  the 
“Forks  of  the  Ohio,”  now  Pittsburgh,  and  at  the 
“Falls  of  the  Ohio,”  now  Louisville,  and  with  only  a 
few  small  communities  elsewhere.  These  settlements 
were  increased  during  the  next  decade,  mainly  on 
the  Kentucky  side,  by  migration  from  Virginia. 

By  1810  there  was  a  continuous  chain  of  settle¬ 
ments  from  Pittsburgh  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  and 
by  1820  this  chain  had  extended  from  the  junction 
of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  up  the  latter  river  to  the 
confluence  of  the  Missouri,  and  in  the  decade  ending 
in  1830  settlement  had  followed  some  distance  up  the 
Mississippi  above  St.  Louis  and  up  the  Missouri  as 
far  as  what  is  now  Kansas  City.  It  was  not  until 
1840  that  a  chain  of  settlements  was  made  following 
the  southern  line  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  connecting 
Lake  Erie  with  Lake  Michigan.  Even  then  most  of 
the  population  was  found  in  the  river  valleys  and 
bottom  lands,  seldom  exceeding  twenty  persons  to 
the  square  mile. 


Army  Engineers’  Conclusions. 

The  commercial  value  of  the  Ohio  River  was  con¬ 
sidered  at  length  by  the  United  States  Army  Engi¬ 
neer  Corps  in  their  comprehensive  report  submitted 
to  Congress  in  1908,  on  which  the  present  work  is 
based,  and  the  value  of  the  river  over  that  of  other 
interior  streams  was  noted,  in  that  it  follows  a  gen¬ 
eral  east  and  west  direction,  which  is  the  direction 
of  most  commerce  in  the  United  States.  “The  great 
cause,”  said  the  army  engineers’  report,  “of  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  waterways  as  a  means  of  transportation  in 
the  United  States  is  that  they  heretofore  have  not 
generally  followed  a  commercial  route.  The  river 
systems  flow  generally  in  a  southerly  direction,  while 
the  trend  of  commerce  has  been  east  and  west.” 

North  and  south  railroad  lines,  the  report  noted, 
had  generally  been  financial  failures,  and  the  same 
conditions  had  held  down  commerce  on  such  great 
rivers  as  the  Mississippi,  which  was  being  main¬ 
tained  from  New  Orleans  to  Cairo,  and  from  Cairo 
to  St.  Louis  at  a  depth  of  eight  feet,  yet  its  commerce 
was  insignificant  except  what  it  received  from  the 
unimproved  Ohio. 

The  army  engineers  were  of  the  opinion  that  the 
existing  traffic  on  the  Ohio,  amounting  to  over 
9,000,000  tons  on  an  unimproved  stream  and  in  com¬ 
petition  with  railways,  would  greatly  increase  on 
completion  of  their  proposed  improvement,  and  that 
the  enormous  tonnage  developed  in  the  Pittsburgh 
district  would  tend  to  flow  along  the  stream  in  like 
manner  with  the  original  course  of  western  migra¬ 
tion. 

Although  much  emphasis  is  laid  in  Pittsburgh  on 
the  possible  extension  of  water-borne  traffic  down 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  great  stress  is  laid  on  the  “harbor  of 
Pittsburgh”  at  a  distance  of  2,060  miles  from  the  sea, 
it  is  as  a  carrier  of  bituminous  coal  in  large  quan¬ 
tities  that  the  river  has  been  for  many  years,  and 
still  is,  commercially  valuable.  This  traffic  runs 
almost  entirely  westward,  and  this  operates  against 
the  construction  of  modern  craft,  owing  to  the  lack 
of  profit  on  return  freight. 

The  present  project  for  improvement  of  the  entire 
river  embraces  several  local  improvements  by  which 
the  river  was  dammed  near  Pittsburgh  years  ago, 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  handling  of  coal  from  the 
Monongahela  district  to  the  steel  plants  that  were 
erected  along  the  Ohio  River  below  Pittsburgh,  and 
it  is  this  extensive  handling  of  coal  to  steel  plants 
which  makes  up  the  greater  part  of  the  so-called 
“Pittsburgh  harbor”  tonnage. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  the  local  character  of  much 
of  this  traffic,  there  is  a  large  downstream  shipment 
of  coal  which  moves  under  present  conditions  not 
continuously,  but  only  under  favorable  conditions 
of  stream  flow,  requiring  the  tying  up  of  floating 
craft  for  weeks  at  a  time,  with  corresponding  loss. 
These  great  coal  tows  which  float  down  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  Rivers  even  as  far  as  New  Orleans,  can 
be  likened  to  nothing  so  much  as  floating  islands. 
The  flat  barges,  loaded  until  the  water  almost  reaches 
the  gunwales,  are  tied  together  in  rectangular  form, 
with  a  single  great  stern-wheel  steamer  placed  abaft 
the  tow.  One  of  the  greatest  of  these  tows  ever 
floated  down  stream  was  carefully  plotted  and 
figured  in  the  army  engineers’  report.  It  consisted 
of  the  steamer  “Sprague”  with  56  coal  boats  tied 
together  in  a  solid  mass  312  feet  wide  and  1,132  feet 
long.  The  amount  of  coal  transported  in  this  one 
undertaking  was  1,400,000  bushels  or  56,000  tons. 
The  area  of  river  covered  by  the  tow  was  nearly 
six  acres. 

Type  of  Lock  Adopted. 

When  it  is  remembered  how  the  coal  moves  down¬ 
stream  in  these  very  large  fleets,  it  will  readily  be 
understood  that  in  time  of  high  water  it  is  preferable 
to  use  the  stream  itself  rather  than  to  go  through 
the  locks.  The  standard  lock  on  the  Ohio  River  is 
600  feet  long  by  110  feet  wide,  and  the  standard  barge 
is  26  feet  by  175  feet  over  all,  carrying  approximately 
1,000  tons  of  coal,  so  that  twelve  barges,  or  ten 


barges  and  a  tow  boat,  are  all  that  can  go  through 
the  lock  at  one  time,  and  the  fleets  must,  therefore, 
in  time  of  low  water  be  untied  to  pass  through  the 
locks,  and  then  made  up  in  the  pool  below. 

For  this  reason  the  army  engineers  have  adopted 
as  a  standard  type  of  dam  one  having  a  lock  next 
the  shore  where  the  channel  is  deepest,  with  a  nav¬ 
igable  pass  next  the  lock  used  in  high  water,  the  dam 
itself  consisting  of  a  line  of  wickets  mechanically 
operated,  which  are  raised  to  different  heights  ac¬ 
cord  to  the  stage  of  the  water.  Quick  control  of 
depth  in  case  of  flood  is  attained  by  two  so-called 
“bear  traps”  hydraulically  operated  by  the  use  of 
valves  at  a  rate  several  times  faster  than  the  me¬ 
chanically  operated  wickets.  By  such  means  a  uni¬ 
form  depth  is  maintained  in  the  river  throughout 
the  period  of  navigation,  while  damage  by  ice  and 
flood  is  prevented  by  dropping  the  bear  traps  and 
wickets  to  the  river  bed.  The  interruption  of  navi¬ 
gation  by  ice  averages,  however,  no  more  than  ten 
to  twelve  cays  per  year. 

Improvement  Work  Begun  in  1830. 

There  are  about  80  islands  in  the  river,  and  im¬ 
provement  of  the  channel  by  removal  of  logs  and 
construction  of  dikes  was  begun  in  1830.  In  this 
way,  by  narrowing  the  stre3in  at  suitable  points,  the 
river  was  made  to  scour  its  own  channel  through 
sand  bars.  In  1844  appropriations  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  Ohio  were  practically  discontinued,  and 
the  work  was  not  resumed  until  1866,  when  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  it  proceeded  on  a  limited  scale,  mainly 
for  removal  of  obstructions  and  construction  of  ice 
harbors. 

It  was  not  until  after  the  Civil  War  that  the 
stream  was  used  to  any  great  extent  for  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  coal.  As  early  as  1870  its  improvement 
by  means  of  locks  and  dams  was  proposed.  In  1872 
a  board  of  engineers  was  appointed  to  examine  the 
river,  and  in  1874  reported  that  the  use  of  locks  and 
removable  dams  was  “absolutely  necessary  in  any 
rational  plan  for  improving  the  upper  Ohio.” 

In  1875  the  initial  appropriation  was  made  by  Con¬ 
gress  for  constructing  a  movable  dam  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  testing  this  idea,  and  this  dam,  which  was 
the  first  constructed  on  the  Ohio,  was  located  at 
Davis  Island,  a  short  distance  below  Pittsburgh,  and 
was  opened  for  traffic  in  1885.  Several  similar  im¬ 
provements  were  subsequently  authorized,  but  it  was 
mentioned,  that  the  entire  stream  was  made  an  engi- 
e  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1910,  already 
neering  unit  in  the  Government  work. 


Conferences  have  been  held  recently  in  the  an¬ 
thracite  region  between  operators  and  mine-work¬ 
ers,  in  which  the  present  acute  situation  was  gone  over 
from  every  angle  and  the  question  of  output  squarely 
put  up  to  the  men  as  a  patriotic  duty.  Importance 
of  full  time  work  and  no  lay-offs  was  strongly 
urged.  One  custom  that  retards  production  is  the 
attendance  at  funerals  by  mine-workers.  Recently 
800  employes  of  the  Lehigh  &  Wilkes-Barre  Coal 
Co.  quit  work  for  a  funeral  and  forced  a  colliery 
to  remain  idle  all  day.  It  is  believed  that  the  heart- 
to-heart  talks  will  remedy  those  conditions. 


Death  of  John  H.  Lynch. 

John  H.  Lynch,  aged  67,  for  years  a  leading 
coal  dealer  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  retiring  from  active 
business  some  time  ago,  died  on  June  25  at  the  home 
of  one  of  his  sons  in  Brooklyn. 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  two  sons,  James 
S.  M.  Lynch,  2nd,  of  Albany,  and  Frank  Lynch 
of  Brooklyn;  a  daughter,  Miss  Mary  Lynch  of 
Albany,  and  a  brother,  Monsignor  James  S.  M. 
Lynch  of  Utica. 

Mr.  Lynch  was  a  leader  in  educational  work, 
being  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion  from  1878  to  1880,  and  for  a  term  of  six 
years,  1892-1898.  He  was  a  Democrat,  and  rep¬ 
resented  his  district  in  two  conventions.  The 
Young  Men’s  Catholic  Lyceum  was  founded  by 
him,  with  others,  and  he  was  one  of  its  presidents. 
He  also  was  president  of  the  Dongan  Club  for 
three  years,  and  about  a  dozen  years  ago  was 
president  of  the  New  York  State  and  Western 
Pennsylvania  Coal  Merchants’  Association. 


Misery  loves  company  and  usually  gets  it. 
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Operators’  Association  Endorses  Distribution  Plan. 

Executive  Committee,  in  Sending  Out  Booklet  Embracing  All  the  Details,  Impresses  Upon 
Bituminous  Shippers  the  Need  for  Prompt  and  Enthusiastic  Support. 


Washington,  July  5.— The  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  National  Coal  Association  has  prepared 
a  pamphlet  embracing  the  Fuel  Administration’s 
bituminous  distributing  program,  including  instruc¬ 
tions  and  regulations  sent  to  State  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tors,  District  Representatives  and  others.  It  has 
been  mailed  to  all  members  of  the  association,  as  well 
as  to  coal  operators  and  shippers  generally. 

The  distribution  program  itself,  also  the  various 
letters,  orders,  etc.,  were  published  in  The  Daily 
Digest,  as  well  as  in  Saward’s  Journal,  and  some 
of  the  other  trade  papers,  at  the  time  they  were  first 
made  public.  They  are  now  collated  and  issued  in 
book  form  by  the  National  Coal  Association.  The 
pamphlet  is  introduced  by  the  following  message  to 
the  trade  from  the  Executive  Committee : 

Mr.  Coal  Shipper  : 

You  Want  to  Win  This  War. 

You  can  help  more  than  you  may  realize  in  the 
way  you  handle  your  every  day  business.  This  will 
tell  you  how. 

The  Distribution  Division  of  the  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration  has  issued  a  complete  and  comprehensive 
Distribution  Program  dated  May  25,  1918,  which 
you  will  find  printed  on  the  following  pages. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Coal 
Association  strongly  endorses  this  new  program  and 
urges  that  you  give  it  prompt  and  enthusiastic 
support.  The  spirit  behind  this  program  makes  an 
appeal  to  your  patriotism  to  render  every  possible 
assistance  to  all  branches  and  members  of  the  Fuel 
Administration  in  its  effort  to  equitably  and  effect¬ 
ively  distribute  your  coal  during  the  coming  year. 
We  coal  men  have  committed  ourselves  to  support 
this  effort  loyally,  and  we  cannot  fail  without  bring¬ 
ing  discredit  upon  our  entire  industry. 

In  order  to  make  your  individual  support  most 
effective,  you  should  first  thoroughly  familiarize 
yourself  with  the  new  Distribution  Program  so  that 
you  will  fully  understand  just  what  is  expected  of 
you. 

Five  Classes  of  Instructions. 

You  will  note  that  all  of  your  instructions,  in 
regard  to  the  distribution  of  your  coal,  will  come 
through  your  District  Representative.  These  in¬ 
structions  will  fall  under  five  general  classes : 

1.  To  make  shipments  on  orders  received  by  your 
District  Representative  direct  from  Washington. 

2.  To  make  shipments  on  requisitions  issued  to 
your  District  Representative  by  the  State  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministrators. 

3.  To  decrease  shipments  to  certain  plants  that 
have  accumulated  too  great  a  stock  of  coal,  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  adv'cj  received  by  your  District  Rep¬ 
resentative  from  the  State  Fuel  Administrators. 

4.  You  will  also  receive  requets  from  your  Dis¬ 
trict  Representative  to  enter  into  contracts  direct 
with  rew  customers  whose  source  of  supply  has 
been  cut  off,  because  of  the  many  changes  that  are 
now  being  made  in  coal  distribution  incident  to  the 
general  war  program. 

5.  To  make  reports  called  for  by  your  District 
Representative. 

All  Shall  Co-operate. 

Fill  all  these  orders  and  requisitions,  and  make 
reports  promptly,  and  do  your  utmost  to  comply 
with  requests  to  enter  into  new  contracts.  This 
will  result  in  a  regular,  orderly  and  effective  dis¬ 
tribution  of  your  coal  and  will  reduce  to  the  mini¬ 
mum  the  number  of  emergency  calls  this  winter. 
We  all  know  that  emergency  calls,  when  they  be¬ 
come  numerous,  produce  ruinous  chaos  and  con¬ 
fusion. 

Remember  that  Federal  Fuel  Administrators 
have  been  appointed  by  the  Government  to  save 
you  from  any  charges  of  discrimination.  This  en¬ 
titles  them  to  special  consideration  from  you. 

Remember  also,  that  District  Representatives 


have  been  appointed  to  accept  orders  and  requisi¬ 
tions  from  Washington  and  from  State  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministrators  and  to  distribute  them  equitably 
among  the  various  mines.  This  will  relieve  you  of 
a  flood  of  innumerable  requests  and  demands  that 
would  otherwise  pour  in  upon  you  direct. 

Before  you  receive  any  orders  from  your  District 
Representative,  all  matters  of  preference  have  been 
already  determined  and  there  is  no  question  up  to 
you  except  to  get  your  shoulder  to  the  wheel  and 
help  by  prompt  compliance.  By  co-operating  with 
and  helping  your  District  Representative-  to  the 
best  of  your  ability,  you  will  enable  him  to  appor¬ 
tion  all  orders  and  requisitions  fairly  among  us 
all  in  proportion  to  our  ability  to  handle  them. 

Remember  that  all  orders  and  requisitions  placed 
with  you  are  based  upon  actual  facts  and  figures 
already  tabulated  and  passed  upon  by  those  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  proper  distribution  of  the  coal,  and 
who  are  looking  to  you  for  support  in  bringing 
about  the  desired  result. 

Made  Necessary  by  War  Conditions. 

The  orders  which  you  will  receive  from  your 
District  Representative  for  the  general  distribution 
of  your  own  coal  will  undoubtedly  interfere,  at 
times,  with  shipments  to  your  old  established  cus¬ 
tomers  who,  under  normal  conditions,  would  be 
entitled  to  your  first  consideration.  These  orders, 
however,  must  be  made  to  meet  those  situations 
which  have  been  rendered  abnormal  through  the 
war  conditions,  and  which  are  necessary  to  keep 
our  people  warm  in  their  homes,  and  to  drive  at  the 
same  time  all  of  our  war  industries  at  top  speed. 

The  District  Representative  needs  your  co¬ 
operation — you  need  his  help — as  it  is  no  less  neces¬ 
sary  to  comply  with  the  spirit  of  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  this  new  Program  than  with  the 
letter  of  them. 

Help  keep  the  machinery  of  distribution  running 
efficiently  and  at  full  speed. 

Help  improve  the  efficiency  of  transportation  by 
loading  the  best  quality  of  coal  possible. 

Accept  the  authority  and  judgment  of  the  Dis¬ 
trict  Representative  promptly  and  without  ques¬ 
tion. 

HELP  WIN  THE  WAR. 

Executive  Committee, 
National  Coal  Association. 

J.  H.  Wheelwright, 

A.  R.  Hamilton, 

Geo.  H.  Barker, 

H.  N.  Taylor, 

T.  H.  Watkins, 

W.  K.  Field, 

Erskine  Ramsey, 

W.  H.  Huff, 

T.  B.  Davis, 

Geo.  W.  Reed, 

A.  M.  Ogle, 

J.  D.  A.  Morrow. 


Can’t  Work  Every  Day. 

It  has  been  suggested  in  certain  quarters  that  the 
anthracite  output  could  be  materially  increased, 
despite  the  reduction  in  number  of  mine  workers,  if 
the  number  of  days  worked  should  be  increased,  and 
the  assertion  has  been  made  that  the  greatest  number 
of  days  worked  in  the  hard  coal  fields  in  any  one 
year  was  280,  as  compared  with  225  last  year;  show¬ 
ing  a  possible  increase  of  25  per  cent. 

There  seems  to  have  been  some  misunderstand¬ 
ing,  however,  in  regard  to  this,  for  we  find  in  look¬ 
ing  up  the  official  records  that  the  greatest  number 
of  days  worked  in  any  recent  year  was  242  in  1913.  It 
is  a  common  expression  among  the  operating  officials 
that  there  is  always  something  the  matter  that  inter¬ 
feres  with  steady  work  six  days  a  week,  and  despite 
the  present  emergency  we  doubt  very  much  if  more 
than  five  days  per  week  can  be  attained. 


Changes  District  Boundaries. 


Fuel  Administration  Ruling  Affects  Kanawha 
and  New  River  Fields. 

The  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration  has  issued  a  ruling 
officially  defining  the  boundaries  of  the  New  River 
and  Kanawha  districts,  in  West  Virginia,  and  mak¬ 
ing  certain  changes  in  the  boundaries  established  in 
the  price  order  of  April  19.  The  latest  ruling  sent 
out  from  Dr.  Garfield’s  office  on  this  subject  says: 

“(1)  For  the  purpose  of  determining  the  prices 
specified  in  said  order  dated  April  19,  1918,  the  New 
River  District  in  the  State  of  West  Virginia  shall 
comprise  the  County  of  Fayette  east  of  the  Gauley 
River  to  Hawk’s  Nest  on  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
R.R.,  and  east  of  a  line  drawn  from  Hawk’s  Nest  to 
Roseville  on  the  Virginian  R.R.,  and  the  Counties 
of  Fayette  and  Raleigh  south  of  Roseville,  and  the 
County  of  Wyoming  north  of  Herndon  on  the  Vir¬ 
ginian  R.R. 

“(2)  For  the  purpose  of  determining  the  prices 
specified  in  said  order  dated  April  19,  1918,  the 
Kanawha  District  in  the  State  of  West  Virginia  shall 
comprise  the  County  of  Nicholas  west  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Meadow  branch  of  the  Gauley  River,  the 
County  of  Fayette  west  of  the  Gauley  River  and 
north  of  the  Kanawha  and  west  of  a  line  drawn  from 
Hawk’s  Nest  on  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  R.R.  to 
Roseville  on  the  Virginian  R.R.,  and  operations  in 
the  Counties  of  Raleigh  and  Boone  on  the  watershed 
of  the  Clear  Fork  branch  of  Coal  River,  and  the 
County  of  Boone  north  of  Danville  on  the  Chesa¬ 
peake  &  Ohio  R.R.,  and  the  Counties  of  Kanawha 
and  Clay  south  of  Charleston,  and  the  County  of 
Lincoln  north  of  Gill  on  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  R.R. 

“This  order  shall  become  effective  June  27,  1918.” 


Making  Progress. 

Obviously  many  of  the  uncertainties  as  to  price 
and  regulation  which  prevailed  during  the  Summer 
and  Fall  of  last  year  will  not  have  to  be  considered 
this  year.  Matters  are  definitely  regulated  with 
regard  to  those  features.  The  trade  knows  what  it 
is  supposed  to  do  and  can  cut  its  coat  according  to 
the  cloth,  as  the  old  saying  runs.  Under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  there  should  be  better  distribution  of  ton¬ 
nage  during  the  week  to  come,  and,  let  us  hope,  some 
relief  from  the  most  arduous  conditions  of  the 
closing  months  of  last  year,  during  a  corresponding 
period  of  the  current  year. 

Of  course  the  rules  and  regulations  are  being  con¬ 
stantly  changed  in  a  minor  way.  New  orders,  new 
interpretations  and  various  modifications  of  existing 
orders  are  being  sent  out  from  Washington,  from 
the  State  Fuel  Administrators  and  the  District  Rep¬ 
resentatives  almost  every  day.  These  tend  to  create 
uncertainty  and  confusion,  it  is  true,  while  the 
numerous  reports  called  for  impose  a  great  burden 
on  the  coal  trade.  But  for  all  that  the  present  uncer¬ 
tainties  are  nothing  compared  with  those  existing  a 
year  ago,  when  the  Government  was  on  the  verge  of 
assuming  control  of  the  industry  and  everyone  knew 
that  revolutionary  changes  were  pending  but  could 
not  tell  just  what  they  would  be. 

Let  us  hope  for  the  best — the  status  of  the  trade 
has  improved  in  the  past  year.  Even  if  profits  have 
decreased  the  coal  man  has  achieved  recognition 
never  heretofore  enjoyed.  There  is  another  day 
coming  when  he  will  reap  his  reward. 


West  Virginia  Price  Revisions. 

Revised  prices  for  bituminous  coal  mined  in  the 
Panhandle  counties  of  West  Virginia,  also  in  Mason 
County,  that  State,  have  been  announced  by  the 
United  States  Fuel  Administration,  effective  at  7 
A.  M.,  June  29. 

The  new  prices  for  Hancock,  Brooke,  Ohio,  and 
Marshall  counties,  including  the  45-cent  wage  allow¬ 
ance,  are  as  follows  :  Mine-run,  $2.35 ;  prepared  sizes, 
$2.60;  slack  or  screenings,  $2.35. 

The  new  prices  for  Mason  County,  including  the 
wage  allowance,  are:  Mine-run,  $2.80;  prepared  sizes, 
$3.05 ;  slack  or  screenings,  $2.55. 
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Calls  for  Exemption  of  Mine  Workers. 

Anthracite  Committee  Says  the  Only  Way  Production  Can  Be  Maintained  Is  to  Hold  to  the 

Industry  All  Men  Now  in  Its  Employ. 


The  Anthracite  Committee  has  given  out  a 
statement  dealing  with  the  problem  of  maintain¬ 
ing  the  hard  coal  production.  It  is  asserted  that 
if  the  tonnage  is  to  be  increased,  or  even  main¬ 
tained,  the  drain  on  the  working  forces  must  be 
stopped.  Operators  are  also  reminded  of  the 
necessity  of  planning  further  ahead  than  in  nor¬ 
mal  times  with  respect  to  obtaining  supplies  and 
equipment.  In  its  statement  the  Anthracite  Com¬ 
mittee  says: 

“With  all  that  has  been  done  to  speed  produc¬ 
tion  of  anthracite,  the  bald  fact  is  that  the  output 
is  falling  short  of  a  maximum,  when  nothing  less 
than  the  greatest  production  can  anywhere  near 
supply  the  most  pressing  demands.  It  is  a  condi¬ 
tion,  not  a  theory,  which  forces  itself  for  consid¬ 
eration  and  remedy. 

“This  calls,  first,  for  a  correct  diagnosis.  To 
begin  with,  there  is  no  fall-down  on  production 
of  anthracite  due  to  meagre  development  of  the 
mines,  or  lack  of  capacity  in  the  mining  equip¬ 
ment,  either  below  or  above  ground.  In  fact,  the 
physical  development  of  the  anthracite  opera¬ 
tions  was  never  so  large  nor  so  far  advanced  to¬ 
wards  highest  efficiency  as  now.  The  owners  of 
the  anthracite  properties  have  developed  them  by 
great  capital  investment  and  with  best  engineer¬ 
ing  skill,  having  regard  for  safety,  production, 
conservation,  efficiency  and  economy  in  the  oper¬ 
ations  to  such  extent  that  right  now  there  could 
be  taken  from  the  ground  and  prepared  for  ship¬ 
ment  fully  one-fourth  more  anthracite  than  is 
being  got  to  market.  That  means  20,000,000  tons 
per  annum. 

“Increased  production  of  anthracite  is  entirely 
possible,  but  it  can  only  be  accomplished  through 
greater  labor  power  for  the  industry.  As  it  is, 
it  is  with  the  utmost  difficulty  and  in  considerable 
measure  owing  to  the  recovery  from  culm  banks 
of  good  coal,  which,  in  an  earlier  period,  when 
means  for  preparation  and  use  of  anthracite  were 
not  fully  perfected,  had  to  be  thrown  aside,  that 
shipments  can  be  kept  up  to  what  they  now  are. 

“The  anthracite  industry  today  has  not  above 
144,000  men.  Before  the  war  the  number  was 
177,000.  Thus  has  the  labor  power  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  been  reduced  19  per  cent  in  the  number 
of  available  workers — a  force  now  threatened 
with  further  reduction  by  the  draft  and  offers 
being  made  for  labor  by  industries  working  on 
a  cost-plus  basis  with  which  the  anthracite  in¬ 
dustry,  although  paying  the  highest  wages  ever 
known,  is  unable  to  compete  with  the  prices  for 
its  product  fixed  by  the  Government.  Nor  is  that 
all.  The  average  efficiency  of  the  anthracite 
mine-workers,  taken  as  a  body,  is  much  less 
measured  by  production.  For  this  there  are  vari¬ 
ous  causes.  One  is  that  the  industry  has  lost  a 
large  number  of  men  between  21  and  31  years, 
who,  having  greater  physical  endurance,  are 
capable  of  most  sustained  labor.  Another  is  that 
the  flow  of  labor  has  brought  in  many  men  new 
to  the  work,  and,  consequently,  less  efficient. 

“The  immediate  and  essential  things,  if  the 
production  of  anthracite  is  to  be  first  maintained 
and  next  expanded,  as  it  can  be,  are  to  hold  to 
the  industry  all  mine-workers  now  in  its  employ 
and  so  highly  serving  both  the  public  and  the 
nation,  to  get  more  nearly  100  per  cent  work  and 
efficiency  from  the  present  labor  body,  and,  to 
augment  it,  if  possible.  Patriotic  efforts  are  be¬ 
ing  made  by  a  very  large  number  in  the  ranks 
of  the  anthracite  mine-workers  army,  not  only  to 
do  their  utmost  at  their  several  jobs,  even  to 
working  overtime,  but  also  to  impress  upon  co¬ 
workers  how  very  essential  it  is  in  the  war  con¬ 
duct  and  for  the  public  need  that  production  of 
coal  shall  be  increased  to  the  highest  point. 

“There  has  got  to  be  a  general  ‘pull-together,’ 
in  which  the  Government,  the  public  and  all  con- 
ce-ned  take  a  hand  to  create  the  conditions  of 
production  without  which  there  will  come,  next 
winter,  such  a  coal  shortage  as  need  not  be. 


“Under  the  conditions  existing,  all  operators 
must  prepare  further  ahead  than  in  ordinary  times 
when  supplies  are  easily  and  surely  obtained,  so 
that  every  mine  and  each  mine-worker  shall  al¬ 
ways  have  ready  to  hand  and  in  perfect  working 
order  all  supplies  and  equipment  required  for 
mining  and  preparing  anthracite.  No  chances 
can  be  taken  on  deliveries  of  supplies  for  mining 
operations  when  so  much  depends  upon  steady 
and  maximum  production.” 


New  York  Wholesalers  Meet. 


Members  of  Local  Association  Also  Hold 
Another  Luncheon. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Wholesale  Coal 
Trade  Association  of  New  York  last  Tuesday 
it  was  voted  to  amend  the  by-laws  by  increasing 
the  numbers  of  Directors  from  nine  to  eleven  and 
by  changing  the  date  of  the  annual  meeting  from 
the  second  Tuesday  in  July  to  the  third  Tuesday 
in  January.  It  was  also  voted  that  five  Directors, 
instead  of  a  majority  of  the  Board,  should  con¬ 
stitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  ordinary 
business. 

A  luncheon  was  held  in  the  Whitehall  Club  in 
connection  with  the  meeting,  and  as  usual  it  was 
well  attended  and  productive  of  discussion  which 
cleared  up  a  number  of  points  in  recent  Fuel 
Administration  rulings  concerning  which  there  had 
been  some  misunderstanding. 

The  Association  has  established  a  credit  and 
collection  bureau  for  the  benefit  of  its  members. 
A  fee  of  two  per  cent  will  be  the  rate  for  col¬ 
lections,  with  an  extra  charge  in  case  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  engage  counsel.  This  feature  has  proved 
very  useful  in  the  case  of  certain  other  trade 
organizations,  often  preventing  loss  to  members 
by  providing  them  with  accurate  credit  informa¬ 
tion  and  assisting  them  to  collect  overdue  ac¬ 
counts.  The  Bureau  will  be  in  charge  of  Secre¬ 
tary  Allen. 

In  explaining  this  plan  to  those  in  attendance 
at  the  luncheon,  President  Dexter  stated  that  the 
bureau  had  been  created  in  order  to  give  the 
members  the  benefit  of  an  efficient  collection 
service  at  less  than  the  rates  charged  by  outside 
agencies,  as  well  as  to  provide  a  new  source  of 
revenue  for  the  Association.  He  urged  that  all 
members  forward  their  accounts  to  Mr.  Allen, 
who  will  send  out  form  letters  to  the  delinquents 
which  it  is  believed  will  prove  effective  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases. 


Jobbers’  Cost  Statements. 

George  M.  Dexter,  president  of  the  National  Coal 
Jobbers’  Association,  again  calls  attention  to  the  im¬ 
portance  of  sending  in  cost  statements.  In  May 
blanks  were  mailed  to  all  the  members  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation,  with  the  request  that  they  be  filled  out  and 
returned  to  Muller  &  Cookerow,  Woodward  Build¬ 
ing,  Washington,  a  firm  of  public  accountants  who 
have  been  engaged  to  collate  the  data  thus  obtained 
for  presentation  to  the  Fuel  Administration.  While 
a  good  many  have  sent  in  their  cost  statements  in 
response  to  this  request,  more  figures  are  needed  in 
order  to  make  out  the  strongest  possible  case  in  the 
jobbers’  fight  for  higher  remuneration. 

Mr.  Dexter  urges  those  who  have  blanks  to  fill 
them  out  and  send  them  in  without  delay  to  the 
Washington  firm  named  above.  Jobbers  who  do  not 
belong  to  the  association  are  also  invited  to  send  in 
figures,  which  will  be  treated  as  strictly  confidential 
by  the  accountants.  Blanks  showing  the  exact  data 
desired  will  be  supplied  upon  request. 


The  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  has  called  for 
bids  on  100  more  coal  barges  for  the  coastwise  ser¬ 
vice. 


News  from  Baltimore. 

The  new  retail  schedule  for  anthracite  sales  in 
Baltimore  and  suburbs,  dating  from  July  1,  is  as 
follows : 

Hard  white  ash — Broken,  No.  1,  $10.75;  egg,  No. 
2,  $10.45;  stove,  No.  3,  $10.70;  nut,  No.  4,  $10.80; 
pea,  $8.95,  and  buckwheat,  $8.60.  Lykens  Valley — 
Egg,  $11.15;  stove,  $11.55. 

Prices  above  are  for  the  long  ton.  Half-ton  lot 
sales  carry  35  cents  above  the  half  price  of  above. 
A  discount  of  25  cents  is  allowed  on  ton  lots  for 
cash.  All  bagging,  trimming  and  labor  in  putting 
away  is  to  be  charged  at  actual  cost. 

Charles  W.  Hendley  has  returned  from  a  trip  to 
Cape  May.  Mr.  Hendley  has  taken  a  leading  part 
in  aiding  the  Maryland  Fuel  Administration  to 
straighten  out’  many  troubles,  especially  those  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  jobbing  trade. 

A  plan  has  been  launched  which  will  probably  add 
20  coal  barges  to  the  fleet  on  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
Canal  and  add  greatly  to  the  water-borne  tonnage 
between  Cumberland  and  Washington. 

R.  H.  Lewis,  until  recently  city  passenger  agent 
of  the  Western  Maryland  Ry.,  has  accepted  appoint¬ 
ment  to  the  executive  force  of  Fuel  Administrator 
Meyer  of  Maryland. 

Judge  Ambler  in  the  Circuit  Court,  No.  2,  here 
has  decided  that  a  coal  contract  which  calls  for 
delivery  of  about  26,000  tons  a  year,  and  with  about 
a  year  to  run,  at  $1.40  a  ton,  can  be  enforced.  The 
Georges  Creek  Coal  Co.  has  been  ordered  to  make 
such  deliveries  to  the  Terminal  Freezing  &  Heating 
Co.  of  this  city,  under  suit  by  the  last-named  con¬ 
cern  to  enforce  the  contract  at  the  old  price.  The 
coal  company  had  sought,  following  Government 
price  regulation,  to  raise  the  price  to  $2.55  a  ton. 

In  the  launching  of  the  1, 300-ton  coal  barge 
“Cohaney”  the  past  week  from  the  yards  of  the 
Coastwise  Shipbuilding  Co.  here  there  was  accom¬ 
plished  the  unusual  feat  of  putting  into  the  water 
a  completed  ship.  The  barge,  built  for  the  Reading 
Company,  of  Philadelphia,  went  at  once  to  a  coal 
pier  to  take  on  her  maiden  cargo. 

Work  is  to  be  started  shortly  in  building  a  coal 
tipple,  storage  bins  and  offices  at  Lawrence  street 
for  the  Penn  Smokeless  Coal  Co.  The  capacity  of 
the  new  plant  is  to  be  about  400  tons  daily. 

The  Earlston  Coal  Co.  has  been  incorporated  at 
Kermit,  W.  Va.,  by  D.  W.  Farquharson,  L.  C. 
Anderson,  B.  O.  Swope  and  others.  The  capital 
stock  is  $200,000.  W.  H. 


Imports  and  Exports  of  Coal. 


APRIL  AND  TEN  MONTHS. 


Imports. 

April 

1917.  1918. 

Ten  months 
1917.  1918. 

Anthracite  . 

50 

137 

1.573 

11.054 

Bituminous: 

United  Kingdom. 

849 

1,500 

6,331 

30,653 

Canada  . 

87,862 

89,684 

1,039,610 

1,105,790 

Japan  . 

59,696 

7,889 

Australia  . 

7,428 

26,823 

1,413 

Other  countries.. 

150 

1,670 

1,182 

Total  . 

96,139 

91,334 

1,134,130 

1,146,927 

Coke  . 

1.466 

2,649 

22,421 

23,037 

Exports,  Anthracite. 

Total  .  586,415 

340,783 

3,603,952 

4,036,510 

Exports,  Bituminous. 

Bituminous: 

Italy  . 

72,771 

2,016 

999.853 

201,220 

Canada  . 

912,653 

1,127,705 

9,789,930 

13,122,026 

Panama  . 

48,094 

70,870 

437,301 

510,431 

Mexico  . 

16,113 

12,675 

166,880 

127,729 

Cuba  . . . 

112,802 

212,355 

1,176,881 

1,246,930 

Oth.  W.  I.  &  Ber. 

41,174 

28,063 

414,327 

248,358 

Argentina  . 

31,612 

9,869 

665,834 

189,828 

Brazil  . 

51,807 

25,097 

616,271 

452,192 

Uruguay  . 

4,329 

6,107 

98,479 

56,544 

Other  countries.. 

98,396 

59,822 

1,045,749 

573,030 

Total  . 

1,389,751 

1,154,579 

15,411,505 

16,728,288 

Coke  . 

79,759 

141,003 

883,785 

1,049,387 

Bunker  . 

581,303 

383,912 

6,472,757 

4,920,241 

To  see  that  coal  is  properly  prepared  in  conform¬ 
ity  with  the  regulations  of  the  Fuel  Administration, 
J.  M.  Roan,  with  headquarters  at  Columbus,  Ohio, 
has  been  named  as  Field  Manager  of  the  Inspection 
Section,  his  appointment  becoming  effective  July  1. 
The  field  manager  is  authorized  to  issue  orders  af¬ 
fecting  the  duties  of  inspectors.  He  will  consult  the 
District  Representatives,  the  operators  and  the  min¬ 
ers  and  make  suggestions,  or  demands  when  neces¬ 
sary. 
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In  Reminiscent  Mood. 


Joggins  Tells  of  Old-Time  Road-Houses 
Hereabouts. 

“Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  charges?”  said  our 
friend  Joggins,  as  he  waved  a  country  club  bill  for 
which  he  had  just  drawn  a  check. 

“What  about  the  old  time  road-houses?”  we  asked, 
thinking  of  the  ’80s,  when  so  many  things  were 
cheap. 

"That’s  so,”  he  said,  "they  did  charge  like  Sam 
Hill  and  what  an  institution  they  were !  Do  you 
know,”  he  continued,  and  we  could  see  he  was  warm¬ 
ing  up  to  his  theme,  “the  practical  elimination  of 
driving  removed  one  of  the  features  of  New  York. 
And  I  don’t  think  the  automobile  is  the  sole  cause 
of  it,  for  we  have  to  go  away  back  to  the  days  of 
William  H.  Vanderbilt  and  Robert  Bonner  to  find 
the  heyday  of  the  roadster.  After  “Wm.  H.”  passed 
away  his  coterie  dispersed  -and  road  driving  was 
never  quite  the  same  again. 

“Fast  as  some  of  the  horses  were  in  those  days, 
they  could  not  cover  the  ground  as  the  autos  do, 
and  a  real  or  imaginary  need  of  food  and  drink  de¬ 
veloped  before  many  miles  had  been  covered.  Con¬ 
sequently  the  popular  drives  to  the  northward, 
especially  the  road  to  Fleetwood  Park  and  Jerome 
Park,  was  studded  with  wayside  inns,  doing  a  spas¬ 
modic,  high  class  business  and  charging  accordingly. 
Some  were  regular  stopping  places  for  certain 
coteries  nearly  every  pleasant  day,  and  shed  space 
designated  by  name  was  reserved  for  their  use. 

“What  a  flourish  there  was  on  arrival !  Hostlers 
came  dashing  up  to  seize  the  panting  horses  and 
promptly  blanket  them,  while  waiters  were  all  atten¬ 
tion.  The  best  in  the  house  was  sure  to  be  in  de¬ 
mand,  with  little  thought  of  price ! 

“Even  the  Women  Have  Changed.” 

“I  believe  even  the  women  have  changed  since 
those  days.  Then  we  were  not  far  away  from  the 
Black  Crook,  Lydia  Thompson  and  her  buxom 
blondes.  They  set  the  fashion  in  a  way  and  I  believe 
the  average  weight  of  the  favorites  of  that  time 
would  run  60  to  75  per  cent  above  the  standards  of 
to-day.  Those  rather  ponderous  beauties,  seated  on 
road-house  piazzas,  drinking  whiskey  straight,  were 
often  regarded  as  horrible  examples  by  the  unso¬ 
phisticated  persons  passing  by.  Champagne  was 
little  more  than  half  its  present  price  but  the  demand 
was  by  no  means  great. 

“A  little  park  at  the  lower  end  of  Central  Bridge 
marks  the  site  of  one  exclusive  place — the  Romantic 
Hotel,  a  small  wooden  structure,  kept,  I  believe,  by 
a  relative  of  Billy  Florence,  the  actor.  That  was  one 
of  the  Vanderbilt  stopping  places,  I  recall.” 

“Speaking  of  Vanderbilt,”  we  remarked,  “was  he 
really  so. regardless  of  the  public?” 

“I  don’t  think  so,”  Joggins  said.  “That  celebrated 
saying  of  his  did  not  sound  well  and  sometimes  I 
think  it  marked  the  climax  of  financial  autocracy, 
yet  I  often  think  he  had  cause  to  speak  as  he  did. 

“Only  a  little  while  before  arrangements  had  been 
made  to  dye  the  ends  of  certain  mail-bags  so  that 
they  could  be  more  easily  seen  and  identified,  and 
more  expeditiously  handled.  The  expense  was  small 
but  the  department  refused  to  pay  it,  and  the  New 
York  Central  had  to  do  so.  Then  soon  came  a 
refusal  to  give  a  promised  extra  allowance  for  a 
fast  train  to  the  West.  “Wm.  H.”  was  in  Chicago 
and  explained  to  a  local  reporter  why  the  train 
would  be  taken  off,  telling,  also,  of  various  instances 
of  narrowness  on  the  part  of  the  department,  so 
well  known  to  railroad  men.  ‘But  think  of  the  loss 
to  the  public,’  said  the  reporter.  Then  came  the  his¬ 
toric  reply,  ‘The  public  be  damned.’ 

“It  was  strong  language  and  undiplomatic,  yet 
not  unusual  for  a  man  of  his  temperament  and  one 
who  had  had  so  much  to  do  with  horses  all  his  life.” 


In  his  capacity  as  State  Fuel  Administrator  for 
Massachusetts,  J.  J.  Storrow  has  allowed  an  increase 
of  eight  cents  a  ton  as  the  wholesaler’s  commission 
on  coal  received  by  water,  for  delivery  within  the 
State,  the  margin  now  being  23  cents  per  net  ton 
instead  of  15  cents,  as  formerly.  On  coal  reshipped 
by  rail  to  one  of  the  other  New  England  States,  the 
State  Administrator  having  final  jurisdiction  over  the 
consignment  will  decide  as  to  the  margin  allowable. 


District  Representatives  of 

Below  is  a  list  of  the  District  Representatives 
(coal  distributors)  of  the  United  States  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istration,  revised  to  June  20: 

No.  1.  J.  P.  Cameron  (assistant),  Altoona,  Pa., 
Central  Pennsylvania;  (a)  John  Lloyd,  Jr.,  Altoona, 
Pa.,  main  line  Pennsylvania  R.  R. ;  (b)  Henry  B. 
Scott,  Philipsburg,  Pa.,  Clearfield  region;  (c)  Samuel 
A.  Rinn,  Punxsutawney,  Pa.,  B.  R.  &  P.,  B.  &  S.  and 
P.  S.  &  N. 

No.  2.  F.  B.  Reimann,  Butler,  Pa.,  Western  Penn¬ 
sylvania  north  of  Pittsburgh. 

No.  3.  R.  W.  Gardiner,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  and  Panhandle  district. 

3-A.  J.  B.  Huff,  Greensburg,  Pa.,  Westmoreland- 
Irwin  gas,  Ligonier,  Latrobe,  Greensburg. 

No.  3-B.  C.  E.  Lenhart  (coke),  Uniontown,  Pa., 
Connellsville  region ;  W.  L.  Byers,  assistant  for  coal, 
Uniontown,  Pa.,  Connellsville  region;  R.  M.  Fry, 
assistant  for  coke,  Uniontown,  Pa.,  Connellsville 
region;  J.  M.  Jamison,  assistant  for  coke,  Greens¬ 
burg,  Pa.,  Connellsville  region. 

No.  4.  John  C.  Brydon,  Cumberland,  Md.,  Somer- 
set-Meyersdale,  Pa.;  Cumberland-Piedmont  and 
upper  Potomac,  Maryland  and  West  Virginia.  As¬ 
sistants  :  J.  Howard  Magee,  Cumberland,  Md.,  assist¬ 
ant  for  entire  district;  J.  M.  Cover,  Somerset,  Pa., 
assistant  for  Somerset,  Meyersdale. 

No.  5.  D.  R.  Lawson,  Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  Fair- 
mont-Clarksburg. 

No.  6.  D.  F.  Hurd,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  eastern  and 
central  Ohio. 

No.  6-B.  Arthur  N.  Fancher,  Bay  City,  Mich., 
Michigan. 


West  Virginia  Mining  Notes. 

Having  installed  a  plant  near  Beckley,  the  Piney 
Fire  Creek  Coal  Co.  is  about  ready  to  commence 
shipments. 

Under  the  direction  of  C.  L.  Voglesang,  general 
manager,  the  Elkland  Coal  Co.  has  opened  a  mine 
on  the  Coal  &  Coke  Ry.,  and  has  begun  to  produce 
coal. 

The  plant  and  coal  lands  of  the  Trainor  Coal  Co., 
of  Salem,  in  the  Clarksburg  district,  has  passed  to 
the  control  of  a  syndicate  of  capitalists  from  Johns¬ 
town,  Pa. 

Bluefield,  W.  Va. — The  mines  of  the  Bradshaw 
Coal  Co.,  on  the  Dry  Fork  Line,  near  English,  are 
to  be  brought  up  to  a  higher  capacity  through  a 
number  of  improvements. 

Charleston,  W.  Va. — Thirty  miners’  houses  will 
be  built  for  miners  of  the  Elkhorn  Collieries  Com¬ 
pany  on  Colly  Creek  shortly.  Eventually  the  Elk- 
horn  company  will  put  up  one  hundred  miners’ 
houses  on  Thornton  Creek. 

The  Tarlston  Coal  Co.  expects  to  expend  about 
$200,000  for  an  up-to-date  coal  mining  plant  at 
Kermit,  W.  Va.,  where  a  power  house,  tipple,  etc., 
will  be  built,  although  the  coal  owned  by  the  com¬ 
pany  is  on  the  Kentucky  side  of  Tug  River.  D.  W. 
Farquharson  and  others,  of  Welch,  are  the  principal 
figures  in  the  new  company. 

Plans  are  being  made  by  the  Dawson-Connells- 
ville  Fuel  Co.  for  the  installation  of  a  plant  on  the 
West  Fork  River,  in  the  Fairmont  region,  just 
across  from  White  Day,  on  the  B.  &  O.  Equipped 
with  electrically-driven  machinery,  the  mine  will  be 
modern  in  every  respect.  Officers  are:  Frank  A. 
Farr,  president;  R.  D.  Henry,  treasurer;  G.  E. 
Moore,  secretary,  all  of  Dawson. 


“The  Economic  Handling  and  Storage  of  Coal”  is 
the  title  of  an  illustrated  booklet  being  distributed 
by  the  Guarantee  Construction  Co.,  140  Cedar  street, 
New  York,  which  will  be  sent  upon  request.  It 
contains  descriptive  matter,  well  illustrated,  pover- 
ing  the  handling  and  storage  of  coal,  ashes  and  other 
materials,  also  industrial  and  power  plant  construc¬ 
tion.  In  such  times  as  the  present  the  storage  of 
coal  should  be  studied  so  that  future  emergencies 
can  be  guarded  against,  and  the  above  company  is 
well  prepared  to  give  expert  advice  on  plants  that 
will  fill  the  requirements  of  retailers,  as  well  as 
others. 


U.  S.  Fuel  Administration. 

No.  7.  W.  D.  McKinney,  Columbus,  Ohio,  South¬ 
ern  Ohio. 

No.  8-A.  C.  M.  Roehrig,  Ashland,  Ky.,  Big  Sandy 
and  Elkhorn. 

No.  8-B.  R.  A.  Hord,  Lexington,  Ky. ;  Hazard. 

No.  9.  A.  H.  Land,  Huntington,  W.  Va. ;  high 
volatile  fields  of  southern  West  Virginia. 

No.  10-A.  W.  R.  J.  Zimmerman,  Charleston,  W. 
Va. ;  New  River  and  Winding  Gulf. 

No.  10-B.  E.  J.  Howe,  Bluefield,  W.  Va. ;  Tug 
River  and  Pocahontas  fields,  W.  Va.,  and  Virginia 
anthracite  field. 

No.  11.  G.  D.  Kilgore,  Norton,  Va. ;  Clinch  Valley 
and  southwestern  Virginia. 

No.  12.  E.  R.  Clayton,  Knoxville,  Tenn. ;  Harlan 
field  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  and  Georgia. 

No.  13.  E.  A.  Holmes,  Birmingham,  Ala.;  Ala¬ 
bama. 

No.  14.  C.  E.  Reed,  Louisville,  Ky. ;  western  Ken¬ 
tucky. 

No.  15.  C.  G.  Hall,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.;  Indiana. 

No.  16.  F.  C.  Honnold,  Chicago,  Ill.;  Illinois. 

No.  17.  H.  N.  Taylor,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Iowa, 
Missouri,  Kansas,  Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  Texas. 

No.  18.  W.  H.  Groverman,  Minneapolis,  Minn.; 
Lake  Superior  and  Lake  Michigan  docks. 

No.  19.  W.  B.  Innes,  Billings,  Mont.;  Montana 
and  northern  Wyoming. 

No.  20.  Moroni  Heiner,  Salt  Lake  City;  Utah  and 
southern  Wyoming. 

No.  21.  George  D.  Kimball,  Denver;  Colorado. 

No.  22.  J.  Van  Houten,  Albuquerque;  New  Mex¬ 
ico. 

No.  23.  D.  C.  Botting,  Seattle;  Washington. 


How  Many  Miners  Drafted? 

The  statement  is  credited  to  General  Crowder  that 
only  1.7  per  cent  of  the  mine  workers  have  been 
drafted,  “hence  the  Selective  Service  Act  cannot  be 
responsible  for  much  of  the  shortage  of  labor  in  the 
coal  fields.”  Possibly  this  is  an  instance  of  a  state¬ 
ment  being  mathematically  correct  but  insufficient  in 
its  information.  The  number  of  mine  workers  in 
the  entire  country  is  fully  three-quarters  of  a  mil¬ 
lion  ;  therefore  the  percentage  indicated  would  be 
something  less  than  15,000. 

Is  it  possible  that  the  proportion  of  mine  workers 
withdrawn  is  greater  in  some  sections  than  in  others? 
Perhaps  the  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  such  a 
condition.  Or  on  the  other  hand  does  General  Crow¬ 
der  refer  to  miners  specifically,  and  not  mine 
workers  ? 

As  the  actual  miners  are  generally  men  of  some 
years’  experience,  close  up  to  the  limit  of  the  draft 
age  if  not  beyond  it,  and  as  a  rule  married  men  with 
families,  not  many  of  them  have  been  taken;  but 
certainly  in  some  sections,  at  least,  the  number  of 
mine  workers  drawn  off  to  the  army  has  been  im¬ 
portant. 


Detroit  Coal  Committee  Named. 

Detroit,  July  4.— Peace  seems  to  have  settled  down 
over  the  factions  recently  involved  in  the  effort  to 
bring  about  the  retirement  of  W.  K.  Prudden  as 
State  Fuel  Administrator  or  the  establishment  of  a 
separate  district  to  include  Detroit,  with  Edgar  B. 
Whitcomb  as  its  Administrator. 

A  more  harmonious  condition  was  indicated  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  Directors  of  the  Detroit  Board  of 
Commerce.  Mr.  Prudden  was  in  attendance,  as  also 
was  James  Couzens,  whom  he  recently  appointed 
successor  to  Mr.  Whitcomb  as  chairman  of  the 
Wayne  County  Fuel  Committee.  A  committee  was 
selected  to  work  with  the  State  and  County  Admin¬ 
istrators  in  determining  the  appointment  of  coal 
between  Detroit  and  the  remainder  of  the  State  and 
to  endeavor  to  effect  equitable  distribution  in 
Detroit. 

The  committee  consists  of  William  F.  Connolly, 
A.  T.  Waterfall,  David  A.  Brown,  E.  J.  Corbett  and 
W.  D.  Trump;  the  coal  dealers  being  represented 
by  Mr.  Corbett  and  Mr.  Brown.  Matters  relating  to 
supply  and  distribution  are  to  be  considered  in  a 
meeting  of  coal  dealers  that  Mr.  Couzens  is  arrang¬ 
ing  for. 
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To  Stop  Payment  of  Wage  Bonuses. 

Fuel  Administration  and  Operators  Act  to  Put  an  End  to  Practice  Which  Has  Caused  Labor 

Unrest  in  Central  Pennsylvania  District. 


The  Fuel  Administration  and  leading  coal  opera¬ 
tors  have  taken  steps  to  end  the  practice  of  paying 
premiums  to  miners  in  the  Central  Pennsylvania 
bituminous  district  with  a  view  tp  attracting  men 
from  other  operations.  More  than  ISO  operators 
from  that  region  were  called  to  Washington  last 
week  for  a  conference  with  Dr.  Garfield  and  some  of 
his  associates.  They  were  told,  among  other  things, 
that  ability  to  pay  bonuses  would  be  regarded  by  the 
authorities  as  an  indication  that  the  Government 
price  of  coal  was  unreasonably  high,  inasmuch  as  it 
enabled  the  producers  in  question  to  pay  higher 
wages  and  still  make  a  profit — which  meant,  in  effect, 
that  they  were  able  to  make  an  excessive  profit  at 
the  wage  scale  established  by  the  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion.  Unless  the  practice  of  paying  bonuses  is  dis¬ 
continued,  it  was  intimated  that  the  price  in  Central 
Pennsylvania  would  be  ordered  reduced. 

The  operators  were  told,  also,  that  any  mine  which 
could  not  compete  with  neighboring  operations  for  a 
labor  supply  at  the  existing  wage  scale  would  be 
closed  down  for  •  the  duration  of  the  war.  Those 
present  passed  a  resolution  approving  this  course. 
The  only  exceptions  will  be  in  the  case  of  certain 
operations  where,  because  of  physical  conditions,  it 
is  necessary  to  pay  a  higher  rate  for  machine  mining. 
Under  those  circumstances  bonuses  are  considered 
allowable,  but  when  the  object  is  simply  to  attract 
men  from  nearby  operations  the  practice  of  paying 
higher  wages  must  be  discontinued. 

Official  Notice  to  Operators. 

Following  the  meeting,  the  following  letter  was 
sent  to  all  Central  Pennsylvania  operators  by  Rem¬ 
brandt  Peale  and  John  P.  White  of  the  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istration. 

United  States  Fuel  Administration. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  June  27,  1918. 

To  the  Coal  Operators  of  the  District  of  Central 
P  ennsylvania : 

At  a  meeting  of  the  coal  operators  of  the  District 
of  Central  Pennsylvania,  held  at  Washington,  D.  C., 
on  the  26th  day  of  June,  1918,  called  to  consider  a 
remedy  for  the  evils  growing  out  of  the  so-called 
“bonus  system,”  the  following  resolution  was  unan¬ 
imously  adopted : 

“Whereas,  It  has  been  brought  to  our  atten¬ 
tion  by  the  Fuel  Administration  that  many 
coal  operators  are  granting  bonuses  and  other 
inducements  for  labor,  thereby  causing  unrest, 
unusual  labor  turnover,  and  interfering  with 
maximum  production  of  coal. 

Resolved:  That  we  recommend  the  Fuel 
Administration  close  down  coal  mine  in  Cen¬ 
tral  Pennsylvania  as  being  wasteful  and  un¬ 
economic  for  working  in  the  present  war 
emergency  where  the  wage  rates  or  conditions 
offered  at  the  same  exceed  the  rates  and  con¬ 
ditions  in  effect  under  the  Washington  Agree¬ 
ment,  as  applied  to  the  Central  Pennsylvania 
field,  or  decisions  of  the  U.  S.  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration  thereunder. 

That  a  board  of  five  members  be  constituted 
by  the  Association  of  Bituminous  Coal  Oper¬ 
ators  of  Central  Pennsylvania,  subject  to  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration,  to 
determine  in  each  case  upon  hearing  to  the 
operator  the  question  of  whether  any  operator 
belongs  in  the  class  of  such  wasteful  and  un¬ 
economic  mines  for  working  at  this  time.-  The 
findings  and  recommendations  of  such  board 
to  be  subject  to  appeal  to  the  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion  by  any  aggrieved  party.” 

It  also  appears  that  the  said  resolution  has  the 
endorsement  of  the  Association  of  Bituminous  Coal 
Operators  of  Central  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Central 
Pennsylvania  Coal  Producers’  Association,  thereby 
making  practically  an  unanimous  request  on  the  part 
of  the  coal  industry  in  Central  Pennsylvania  for  the 
application  of  the  powers  and  procedure  set  forth  in 
the  resolution. 


Upon  consideration,  the  Fuel  Administrator  is  of 
the  opinion  that  an  enlargement  of  the  Committee 
will  make  its  conclusions  more  effective  and  repre¬ 
sentative. 

The  organization  of  a  Board  of  nine  members,  con¬ 
sisting  of  five  persons  nominated  by  the  Association 
of  Bituminous  Coal  Operators  of  Central  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  to  be  approved  by  the  Fuel  Administrator, 
to  which  shall  be  added  the  President  and  Secretary 
of  the  Association  of  Bituminous  Coal  Operators  of 
Central  Pennsylvania,  and  the  President  and  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Central  Pennsylvania  Coal  Producers’ 
Association,  to  exercise  the  powers  in  the  resolution 
set  forth  in  accordance  with  the  mode  of  procedure 
therein  prescribed  is  hereby  approved  and  authorized, 
but  the  penalty  contemplated  in  the  resolution  shall 
not  be  imposed,  except  upon  a  special  order  of  the 
U.  S.  Fuel  Administration. 

United  States  Fuel  Administration. 

(a)  By:  Rembrandt  Peale 
Approved:  By:  Jno.  P.  White. 

(a)  H.  A.  Garfield. 


Bunker  Coal  Supplied. 

Tonnage  supplied  to  vessels  engaged  in  foreign 
trade  was  as  follows : 


Month:  1915.  1916,  1917.  1918. 

January  .  528,418  570,461  629,682  426,082 

February  .  502,449  536,513  539,866  415,403 

March  .  597,027  562,267  613,253  432,474 

April  .  655,465  579,502  581,303  383,912 

Total  . 2,283,359  2,248,743  2,364,104  1,657,871 


The  municipal  coal  pile  idea  is  being  agitated  in 
Boston,  as  it  has  been  in  New  York  and  a  number 
of  other  cities.  The  people  who  advocate  having 
the  city  buy  coal  for  sale  to  citizens  during  the 
winter  always  seem  to  go  ahead  with  their  plans 
without  considering  the  question  of  where  the  coal  is 
coming  from,  for  everybody  in  the  trade  knows 
that  what  is  needed  is  more  coal  and  not  more 
agencies  of  distribution,  but  a  certain  type  of  city 
official  does  not  seem  to  grasp  this  elementary  fact. 
He  seems  to  go  on  the  principle  that  if  additional 
storage  and  handling  facilities  are  provided  the  coal 
will  come  along  of  its  own  accord. 


and  at  212th  street  and  Harlem  River.  Great 
strides  have  been  made  in  the  growth  of  the  busi- 


interesting  Motor  Truck  Features. 

An  interesting  development  of  the  last  few  months 
has  been  the  inauguration  of  motor  truck  freight 
lines  between  New  York  and  cities  as  far  distant 
as  Boston  and  Washington.  There  are  no  less  than 
30  companies  operating  such  lines  to  Philadelphia, 
while  five  go  as  far  as  Baltimore  and  four  to  Wash¬ 
ington.  There  are  three  such  lines  to  Albany,  five 
to  Boston  and  still  other  lines  operating  trucks  be¬ 
tween  New  York  and  points  in  Connecticut,  Long 
Island  and  New  Jersey. 

This  service  is  used  by  shippers  of  goods  in  less 
than  carload  lots,  and  while  no  effort  has  been  made 
as  yet  to  handle  coal  from  the  mines  to  points  out¬ 
side  the  region  in  auto  trucks,  such  a  development 
has  recently  been  discussed  by  David  Harper,  of 
Newark,  N.  J„  who  is  president  of  the  Motor  Truck 
Club  of  that  State. 

Mr.  Harper  says  that  if  a  coal  shortage  is  threat¬ 
ened  next  winter  and  the  Government  calls  for 
relief,  8,000  motor  trucks*  are  ready  “to  make  a  dash 
into  the  coal  regions”  to  relieve  congestion  of  rail 
traffic.  Coal  men,  however,  do  not  take  much  stock 
in  such  a  plan,  for  the  need  of  anthracite  for  current 
use  grows  acute  only  during  the  winter  months,  when 
roads  leading  to  the  mines  are  in  such  condition 
as  to  be  almost  impassable  at  times. 

Moreover,  coal  being  such  a  bulky  commodity,  it 
would  require  a  vast  number  of  trucks  in  continuous 
operation  to  bring  about  any  appreciable  relief,  and 
as  all  of  the  trucks  in  existence  are  now  being  em¬ 
ployed  for  useful  work,  it  is  hard  to  see  where  a 
large  fleet  of  vehicles  is  to  be  obtained  from.  There 
is  also  the  fact  that  it  is  labor  shortage  rather  than 
car  shortage  which  is  preventing  a  larger  output  of 
anthracite. 

The  cost  of  hauling  long  distances  in  motor  trucks 
would  probably  be  prohibitive,  in  any  event,  in  the 
case  of  such  a  low-priced  commodity  as  coal.  The 
situation  is  much  different  in  this  respect  than  in  the 
case  of  goods  having  a  value  of  hundreds  of  dollars 
a  ton.  Then  a  difference  of  a  few  dollars  a  ton  in 
transportation  costs  is  a  small  matter. 


Warships  have  to  be  cleaned  on  the  outside.  On 
one  ship  alone  200  men  worked  all  day  scraping  off 
660  tons  of  animal  and  plant  growth  from  its  sides 
and  bottom.  This  tremendous  quantity  of  sea  life 
had  accumulated  in  less  than  two  years,  during 
"  J'ch  time  the  ship  had  traveled  many  thousand 
miles.  The  weight  of  the  barnacles  was  so  great  that 
from  twenty-five  to  forty  per  cent  more  coal  was 
consumed  in  maintaining  the  normal  speed  of  the 
boat. 


ness  during  the  past  two  years  under  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  Sanders  Wertheim,  who  has  had  long 
experience  in  the  coal  trade. 


Concrete  Coal  Pockets  in  New  York. 


The  concrete  coal  pockets  of  the 
Scranton  &  Wyoming  Coal  Co.,  at  foot 
of  East  30th  street,  have  a  capacity  of 
2,600  tons,  being  56  feet  high,  98  feet 
in  length  and  16  feet  wide  over  all. 
They  are  constructed  parallel  to  the 
bulkhead,  about  20  feet  in-shore  there¬ 
from.  The  pocket  consists  of  seven 
rectangular  bins  about  14  feet  square 
inside  and  30  feet  high  inside,  with  a 
driveway  12  feet  wide  and  12  feet  high 
under  each  bin. 

Between  the  pockets  and  bulkhead 
a  timber  trestle  was  constructed  with  a 
driveway  underneath.  The  trestle  has 
been  carried  to  the  full  height  of  the 
pockets ;  same  being  about  70  feet 
long  and  carries  a  25-ton  locomotive 
crane  which  can  dig  coal  at  any  point 
along  the  100  foot  bulkhead  and  lower 
same  into  any  of  the  seven  bins. 

The  pockets  are  equipped  with 
valves,  flow-retarding  ladders,  re¬ 
screening  chutes  and  dust  bins,  similar 
to  other  plants  in  New  York. 

In  addition  to  the  plant  at  30th 
street  and  East  River,  the  company 
also  maintains  plants  at  99th  street  and 


East  River 
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Why  Every  Coal  Jobber  Should  Join  National  Association. 

Maximum  Strength  Needed  to  Enable  Organization  to  Do  Its  Part  in  Winning  the  War  and 
Combat  Unjust  Criticisms  Leveled  at  the  Trade. 

By  L.  Romanski,  Secretary,  National  Coal  Jobbers’  Association. 


The  most  important  problem  which  faces  every 
American  citizen  at  this  time  is  “What  can  I  do 
to  help  win  the  war?”  The  same  question  faces 
each  group  of  individuals.  Practically  every  es¬ 
sential  industry  advances  its  service  as  of  prime 
importance.  But  with  no  thought  of  belittling 
the  importance  of  any  work  in  this  crisis,  an 
analysis  of  the  situation  will  make  it  quite  evi¬ 
dent  that  all  manufacturing  is  dependent  on  the 
coal  supply  for  its  primal  necessity — power.  All 
business  and  all  individuals  require  light  to  carry 
on  their  work,  and  all  business  houses  and  homes 
in  a  large  part  of  the  country  require  heat  during 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  year,  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  both  of  which  coal  is  a  necessity. 

The  importance  of  coal  production  and  distri¬ 
bution  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  President 
appointed  a  National  Fuel  Administrator  shortly 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 

The  operators  have  their  own  problems  at  this 
time  to  increase  production  and  keep  it  at  a  maxi¬ 
mum.  The  jobbers  have  their  problems  to  see 
that  the  coal  is  properly  and  expeditiously  dis¬ 
tributed.  The  importance  of  the  work  performed 
by  the  jobber  is  universally  conceded,  although 
we  all  know  of  the  fight  which  we  have  had  to 
make  to  have  this  importance  officially  recog¬ 
nized. 

Garfield  Advised  Strong  Organization. 

When  strong  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  on 
the  Fuel  Administration  and  on  Congress  last 
September,  to  indirectly  legislate  the  jobber  out 
of  business,  a  committee  of  members  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Coal  &  Coke  Exchange  made  a  hurried  trip 
to  Washington  to  lay  their  case  before  Dr.  Gar¬ 
field,  and  to  show  him  the  importance  of  the 
jobbers’  work.  Dr.  Garfield  listened  to  these 
men  and  told  them  that  while  he  appreciated  the 
information  which  they  had  given  him,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  presented,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  him  to  deal  with  individuals  or 
with  a  committee  representative  of  only  a  small 
territory.  It  was  then  that  the  National  Coal 
Jobbers’  Association  came  into  being.  Later  de¬ 
velopments  have  shown  the  very  great  necessity 
for  this  association;  its  importance  both  to  in¬ 
dividual  jobbers  and  to  the  Fuel  Administration. 

If  organized  action  was  necessary  at  that  time, 
how  much  more  necessary  is  it  now  with  the 
situation  becoming  ever  more  complicated.  In¬ 
dividual  considerations  simply  cannot  be  given 
attention — in  fact  there  are  no  longer  individual 
considerations. 

I  am  endeavoring  to  impress  on  every  jobber 
of  coal  the  importance  of  the  National  Coal  Job¬ 
bers’  Association,  both  as  an  aid  to  the  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration  in  proper  distribution  of  coal,  and  as 
an  aid  to  himself  in  the  successful  performance 
of  his  work.  ' 

The  various  rulings  of  the  Fuel  Administration 
have  brought  out  important  legal  and  constitu¬ 
tional  points — too  important  for  individual  job¬ 
bers  or  their  attorneys  to  cope  with.  A  goodly 
portion  of  the  funds  of  the  National  Coal  Job¬ 
bers’  Association  is  used  in  securing  rulings  by 
legal  talent  of  the  highest  order,  but  it  is  only 
through  this  organization  that  sufficient  funds 
can  he  assembled  to  undertake  to  engage  such 
legal  talent. 

Need  of  Washington  Representation. 

It  is  most  necessary  that  the  jobber  be  con¬ 
stantly  represented  at  Washington  to  secure  and 
distribute  promptly  first  hand  information  re¬ 
garding  current  developments,  and  to  present  the 
jobbers’  side  of  the  case  as  required.  Only 
through  an  organization  can  sufficient  funds  be 
secured  to  maintain  at  Washington,  day  in  and 
day  out,  men  of  the  high  caliber  which  these 
duties  require.  The  remarkable  results  produced 
by  Noah  H.  Swayne,  2nd,  while  serving  the  Na¬ 


tional  Coal  Jobbers’  Association  as  Commis¬ 
sioner,  give  eloquent  testimony  of  the  need  of  a 
representative  at  Washington. 

A  number  of  jobbers  are  proving  their  patri¬ 
otism  by  serving  in  various  capacities  in  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  State  and  County  Fuel  Administrations. 

This  is  an  age  of  co-operation,  and  every  in¬ 
dustry  is  organized.  It  is  only  through  united 
efforts  that  jobbers  can  work  effectively  in  the 
present  crisis,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  every  jobber 
to  enlist  with  the  National  Coal  Jobbers’  Associ¬ 
ation  to  give  it  the  greatest  possible  financial  and 
numerical  strength,  so  that  the  association  can 
most  efficiently  carry  on  its  part  in  the  winning 
of  the  war,  and  also  to  combat  the  unjust  criti¬ 
cisms  which  are  leveled  against  our  industry. 

The  greatest  results  can  only  be  accomplished 
when  the  National  Coal  Jobbers’  Association  has 
become  one  hundred  Der  cent  representative,  and 
it  is  your  duty,  Mr.  Jobber,  to  enroll  in  our  ranks 
and  co-operate  with  every  other  jobber,  and  not 
sit  back  and  permit  a  few  to  battle  for  the  rights 
of  all. 

Will  you,  co-operate? 


Operators  Asked  to  Help. 

Should  Assist  Employees  in  Filling  Out  Draft 
Questionnaires. 

The  following  letter  has  been  addressed  to  the 
National  Coal  Association  by  James  B.  Neale, 
Director  of  Production  of  the  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion: 

“I  have  just  returned  from  General  Crowder’s 
office  after  having  talked  with  him  for  a  long 
time  on  the  question  of  saving  as  many  mine 
workers  as  possible  from  the  draft.  I  shall  be 
glad  if  you  will  notify  all  of  the  bituminous  oper¬ 
ators  to  see  to  it  that  the  questionnaires  of  their 
employees  whom  they  desire  to  place  in  a  de¬ 
ferred  classification  are  filled  in  promptly  and  cor¬ 
rectly.  Without  doubt  a  large  number  of  mine 
workers  have  gone  to  the  army  because  their 
questionnaires  were  not  promptly  and  properly 
filled  in. 

“If  an  operator  has  any  doubt  as  to  the  correct 
manner  of  filling  in  the  questionnaire,  he  should 
consult  with  the  Legal  Advisory  Board  of  his 
district.  The  Local  Board  of  his  district  can  put 
him  in  touch  with  the  Legal  Advisory  Board  in 
case  he  does  not  know  its  personnel  and  location. 

“I  hope  that  you  will  strongly  emphasize  to 
the  operators  the  need  of  prompt,  correct  action 
on  the  questionnaires.” 

The  National  Coal  Association  is  co-operating 
in  formulating  a  program  to  increase  production 
of  coal,  and  asks  its  members  to  comply  with  the 
request  contained  in  the  foregoing  letter. 

Wants  Facts  on  Recruiting 

Mr.  Neale  has  also  addressed  the  following 
communication  to  the  National  Coal  Association: 

“For  some  time  past  active  recruiting  for  vol¬ 
unteers  for  the  Army  has  been  going  on  in  cer¬ 
tain  sections  of  the  coal  fields,  and  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  mine  workers  have  responded  to  the  call. 

“Will  you  please  find  out  from  your  members 
whether  or  not  this  recruiting  is  still  being  car¬ 
ried  on?  I  think  it  can  be  stopped  if  it  has  not 
already  been  stopped.” 

The  National  Coal  Association  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Neale’s  inquiry  relates  to  re¬ 
cruiting  as  distinct  from  the  ordinary  automatic 
operation  of  the  draft  law,  and  would  be  glad 
to  hear  from  any  members  in  any  field  where  re¬ 
cruiting  is  still  going  on.  Any  information  sup¬ 
plied  to  the  Association  on  this  subject  will  be 
transmitted  promptly  to  Mr.  Neale  for  attention. 


New  York  City’s 

Anthracite  Tonnage. 

Fuel  Administration  Gives  Out  Reassuring 
Figures  for  April  and  May. 

Washington,  July  4. — Figures  made  public  by  the 
Fuel  Administration  show  that  the  average 
monthly  shipments  of  domestic  anthracite  to 
New  York  City  in  April  and  May  were  slightly 
larger  than  the  average  for  each  month  in  the 
coal  year  April  1,  1916,  to  April  1,  1917.  The 
situation  was  elaborated  upon  by  the  following 
statement  given  out  from  Dr.  Garfield’s  office: 

“With  regard  to  the  domestic  situation  in 
New  York  City,  you  are  advised  that  there  is  a 
steady  movement  of  domestic  anthracite  now  go¬ 
ing  into  Greater  New  York,  which  is  ahead  of 
the  previous  year’s  shipments  on  a  proportionate 
monthly  basis.  Distribution  this  year  is  follow¬ 
ing  the  .lines  of  the  coal  year  1916-1917,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  period  from  April  1,  1916,  until 
March  31,  1917. 

“During  this  period  7,160,344  tons  of  domestic 
sizes  were  shipped  into  Greater  New  York  and 
4,390,766  tons  of  No.  1  buckwheat  or  smaller  sizes, 
which  would  mean  an  average  monthly  shipment 
of  596,695  tons  of  domestic. 

“During  April  and  May  this  year  the  figures 
are  1,225,524  domestic  sizes  and  699,998  smaller, 
or  an  average  of  612,762  per  month.  You  will 
therefore  see  that  Greater  New  York,  on  the 
basis  of  monthly  shipments,  is  getting  more  do¬ 
mestic  coal  than  formerly. 

“The  State  of  New  York  has  been  granted  ap¬ 
proximately  10  per  cent  increase  in  its  allotment 
of  domestic  anthracite  this  year  over  the  tonnage 
of  the  basic  period,  which  should  result  in  an 
average  increase  to  each  community  therein,  un¬ 
less  different  adjustment  should  be  made  by  the 
State  Fuel  Administrator,  and,  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  the  coal  shipping  companies  will  supply  their 
dealers  accordingly.” 


Maximum  Prices  for  Carmel. 

Washington,  July  5. — A  regulation  of  the  Fuel 
Administration,  issued  under  date  of  June  29,  pro¬ 
vides  that  mines,  producing  cannel  coal,  by  re¬ 
ceiving  a  permit  therefor,  may  sell  lump  cannel 
coal  at  a  sum  not  to  exceed  $1.00  per  ton  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  mine  price  for  run-of-mine  bitumi¬ 
nous  coal  at  mines  within  their  district. 

Any  producer  desiring  to  obtain  a  permit  to 
make  the  additional  charge  should  make  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  Bureau  of  Prices  of  the  U.  S.  Fuel 
Administration.  All  invoices  for  cannel  coal  for 
which  additional  charge  is  made  must  bear  the 
number  of  the  permit  of  the  producer  of  such 
coal. 

Cannel  coal  loaded  in  box  cars  may  bear  an 
additional  charge  of  50  cents  a  ton,  to  cover  the 
cost  of  loading. 


Coal  Exports  to  Argentina. 

Exports  of  bituminous  coal  to  Argentina,  by 
months,  during  1918  and  three  years  previous  were : 


Month:  1915.  1916.  1917.  1918. 

January  .  7,259  33.142  50,207  11,579 

February  .  32,974  21,545  29,799  22,609 

March  .  33,404  60,780  44,855  25,623 

April  .  79,531  93,382  31,612  9,869 

Total  . 153,168  208,859  156,473  69,680 


Coal  Exports  to  Brazil. 

Exports  of  bituminous  coal  to  Brazil,  by  months, 
during  1918  and  three  years  previous  were : 

Month:  1915.  1916.  1917.  1918. 

January  .  19.379  31,401  53,127  . 

February  .  28,705  45,142  56,993  64,747 

March  .  42,827  81,394  47,869  27,323 

April  .  66,582  49,287  51,807  25,097 

Total  . 157,493  207,224  209,796  117,167 


Jobbers !  To  assist  your  officers,  pay  dues 
promptly  and  answer  all  letters  promptly. 
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Dr.  Garfield  Answers  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

Says  Criticism  of  Coal  Prices  Is  Unjustified  and  That  Present  Schedules  Will  Not  Be 
Disturbed  Until  About  September  1st  in  Any  Event. 


The  recent  report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission,  alleging,  among  other  things,  that  very  large 
profits  were  being  made  in  the  coal  trade,  especially 
by  the  producing  interests,  brought  a  quick  response 
from  Dr.  Garfield,  who  made  it  plain  that  any  tam¬ 
pering  with  prices  under  the  inadequate  information 
on  production  costs  available  at  present  might  prove 
disastrous  to  the  coal  output,  just  touching  a  level 
not  far  below  the  weekly  average  necessary  to  meet 
the  estimated  requirements  of  the  country. 

He  challenged  the  commission  to  devise  a  plan 
for  restricting  the  earnings  of  every  industry  in  the 
country  to  a  given  figure  without  resorting  to  the 
expedient  of  excess  profits  taxation,  which,  he  said, 
puts  an  unfair  hardship  upon  the  purchaser  and 
consumer  by  compelling  him  to  pay  excessive  prices 
under  a  scheme  of  false  economy.  Coal  prices  are 
fixed  by  districts  and  areas,  said  Dr.  Garfield,  with 
consideration  to  wage  conditions  and  general  costs 
of  operation. 

The  Fuel  Administration,  he  said,  was  engaged  in 
compiling  comprehensive  cost  sheets  on  which  the 
maximum  prices  in  the  various  fields  were  based, 
and  not  until  sheets  for  a  full  twelve  months  have 
been  completed  would  the  present  prices  be  dis¬ 
turbed.  The  Administration’s  figures  will  round  out 
a  twelve  months’  record  of  coal  costs  at  the  end  of 
this  month,  but  the  work  of  compilation  may  not  be 
finished  before  the  last  of  August. 

Mr.  Garfield  asserted  that  many  low-cost  operators 
were  making  a  large  profit  and  pointed  to  the  sheets 
showing  that  some  in  the  central  Pennsylvania  fields, 
where  $2.90  a  ton,  run  of  the  mine,  is  the  maximum 
price,  were  netting  at  the  rate  of  $1  a  ton. 

Must  Stimulate  Production. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  explained,  high-cost  pro- 


A  report  from  The  Hague  says  that  Germany  has 
undertaken  to  send  50,000  tons  of  coal  into  Holland 
during  July,  apparently  in  return  for  heavy  ship¬ 
ments  of  potatoes. 

Information  has  been  received  of  the  sinking  of 
the  American  steamship  George  L.  Eaton  in  Euro¬ 
pean  waters,  presumably  by  a  U-boat.  The  vessel 
was  named  after  a  former  vice-president  of  the 
Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  Coal  &  Iron  Co. 

Warren  and  Tioga  counties  have  been  added  to  the 
list  of  Pennsylvania  sub-divisions  to  which  ship¬ 
ments  of  anthracite  coal  are  embargoed.  The  list 
now  embraces  30  counties  in  the  western  part  of  the 
State.  This  is  covered  by  circular  No.  34  by  the 
Anthracite  Committee  issued  July  1. 

J.  H.  Frink,  Fuel  Administrator  for  the  province 
of  New  Brunswick,  says  he  has  received  offers  of  a 
considerable  tonnage  of  Scotch  anthracite  which 
can  be  retailed  in  St.  John  at  about  $18  a  ton.  Mr. 
Frink  is  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  several  cargoes 
of  this  coal  should  be  imported  by  the  local  dealers, 
in  view  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  enough  Ameri¬ 
can  anthracite. 

By  a  recent  court  decision  the  New  York  Central 
RR.  is  authorized  to  build  a  double-span  bridge 
across  the  Hudson  River  about  ten  miles  below 
Albany,  as  a  part  of  the  long-projected  Castleton 
cut-off.  If  this  undertaking  is  finally  carried  out  it 
will  afford  considerable  relief  to  the  congestion 
which  causes  so  much  trouble  at  Albany  during  part 
of  the  year  and  should  facilitate  the  all-rail  move¬ 
ment  of  coal  to  New  England. 

The  Pennsylvania  Retail  Coal  Merchants’  As¬ 
sociation  will  hold  its  14th  annual  convention  at 
Philadelphia  on  July  25  and  26.  The  meeting 
place  will  be  the  assembly  hall  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Chamber  of  Commerce.  A  splendid  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  arranged  and  it  is  anticipated  that 
the  attendance  will  be  large,  for  dealers  appreci¬ 
ate  the  wide  range  of  information  which  they  can 
secure  by  personal  attendance  at  trade  conven¬ 
tions  in  these  stirring  times. 


ducers  in  the  same  field  barely  were  breaking  even, 
and  maintenance  of  the  present  system  of  prices, 
stimulating  to  production,  gave  the  best  of  assurance 
of  adequately  dealing  with  the  prospect  of  a  serious 
coal  shortage. 

What  effect  the  proposed  heavy  excess  profit  taxes 
on  low-cost  producers  might  have  on  the  coal  out¬ 
put,  Dr.  Garfield  declined  to  say,  and  he  seemed  to 
regard  the  suggested  plan  that  the  Government  take 
over  the  mines  to  insure  a  readjustment  of  prices 
and  at  the  same  time  to  maintain  the  output  as 
more  or  less  of  an  experiment. 

The  Fuel  Administrator  was  optimistic,  however, 
on  coal  production  for  the  first  three  weeks  of  June, 
and  gave  out  figures  showing  that  the  mines  had 
adjusted  their  stride  to  the  basis  of  12,000,000  tons 
a  week. 

Present  Output  Heavy. 

The  total  bituminous  output  for  the  twelve  weeks 
of  the  coal  year  beinning  April  1  was  137,705,000 
tons,  while  for  the  three  weeks  of  June  was  as 
follows : 

For  the  week  ending  June  8,  12,401,000  tons;  June 
15,  12,626,000,  and  June  22,  12,016,000. , 

The  average  production  a  working  day  during  the 
week  of  June  22  is  estimated  at  2,003,000  net  tons, 
as  against  2,104,000  net  tons  during  the  previous 
week  and  1,888,000  net  tons  during  the  correspond¬ 
ing  week  of  1917.  Falling  off  in  production  is 
reported  from  nil  districts  in  central  and  western 
Pennsylvania,  where  shipments  decreased  4  per 
cent. 

Anthracite  shipments  for  the  week  ending  June  22 
amounted  to  41,170  cars,  being  a  decrease  of  190 
cars,  or  1.9  per  cent. 


Joseph  H.  Frantz,  of  Columbus,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  State  Fuel  Administrator  for  Ohio,  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Homer  H.  Johnson,  resigned.  Mr.  Frantz  is 
vice-president  of  the  Columbus  Iron  &  Steel  Co., 
and  vice-president  of  the  Ohio  Manufacturers’  Asso¬ 
ciation.  He  is  also  president  of  the  North  American 
Steamship  Co.  and  has  served  on  the  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Ohio  Fuel  Administration. 

The  McAdoo  order  for  increased  railroad  fares 
was  probably  not  meant  to  apply  to  local  lines  doing 
what  is  practically  a  rapid  transit  interurban  busi¬ 
ness.  Is  it  possible  that  some  railroad  people  put 
the  new  rules  into  effect  too  literally  as  a  means  of 
discrediting  the  Railroad  Administration?  We  notice 
that  changes  are  being  made  in  many  directions. 
The  Harlem  River  branch  of  the  New  Haven,  for 
instance,  has  reduced  a  certain  fare  from  35  cents 
to  18  cents,  so  that  it  is  now  only  three  cents  more 
than  it  was  before. 

A  canvass  of  25  of  the  leading  operators  in 
Cambria  and  Somerset  counties  brings  the  informa¬ 
tion  that  conditions  are  “normal” — if  normality  is 
to  be  gauged  from  the  present  day  conditions.  Car 
supply  is  equal  to-  ability  to  load,  there  are  no  labor 
troubles,  and  the  one  complaint  is  that  the  men,  or 
rather  some  of  them,  are  not  working  full  time.  The 
“day  after  pay-day”  trouble  is  still  to  the  forefront, 
but  it  is  gradually  dwindling,  as  the  meetings  being 
held  throughout  the  district,  at  which  pleas  for  100 
per  cent,  work  on  a  patriotic  basis  are  made,  are 
having  their  effect. 

Evidently  the  Fuel  Administration  suspects  that 
many  household  users  of  anthracite  have  overstated 
their  requirements  in  filling  out  application  blanks. 
Orders  have  gone  out  to  local  administrators  and 
county  committees  to  begin  checking  up  the  amount 
of  coal  on  hand  by  individual  consumers.  The  local 
committees  will  be  furnished  with  figures  showing 
the  exact'  amount  of  coal  necessary  to  heat  every  type 
and  size  Of  house.  If  the  occupant  in  filling  out  his 
blank  has  misstated  his  needs  he  will  be  warned,  and 
if  he  has  already  put  in  coal  in  excess  of  two-thirds 
of  his  probable  requirements,  he  will  be  compelled 
to  give  back  the  surplus. 


An  End  of  Narrow  Policies. 

Bache  Review. 

Public  utilities  have  been  meeting  the  increased 
burdens  of  the  war  without  proportionate  increase  in 
their  charges,  and  the  situation  of  most  of  them  now, 
at  the  end  of  their  resources,  is  lamentable  and  a 
crying  national  evil. 

The  appeal  to  commissioners  and  others  seems  as 
hopeless  as  was  that  of  the  railroads  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  before  the  Government  took 
them  over  and  pitchforked  the  narrow  policies  which 
had  throttled  them  into  the  dust-heap. 

Such  bodies  of  men  seem  to  be  so  hedged  about 
with  narrowness  and  hide-bound  adherence  to 
warped  views,  that  it  seems  utterly  impossible  for 
them  to  see  straight  and  fairly.  We  intimated  last 
week  that  the  remedy  might  be  by  Government 
action,  inasmuch  as  the  disaster  was  becoming  wide¬ 
spread  and  would'  have  an  obstructive  effect  upon 
war  work. 

This  week  the  National  War  Labor  Board,  which  is 
endeavoring  to  compose  wage  controversies  between 
street  railway  companies  and  employes,  and  of  which 
Chairmen  Taft  and  Walsh  are  at  the  head,  have 
about  decided  to  appeal  to  President  Wilson.  They 
are  said  to  believe  that  the  powers  conferred  on  the 
President  by  the  declaration  of  war,  reinforced  by 
the  Overman  bill,  were  sufficient  to  enable  him  to 
order  increased  fares,  and  that  if  this  policy  is 
agreed  upon,  it  will  affect  every  community  in  the 
country  having  street  railway  lines. 

There  could  be  no  more  satisfactory  and  adequate 
(because  widespread)  solution  of  this,  problem  than, 
with  one  Federal  stroke,  to  release  this  important 
part  of  the  industrial  and  investment  service  from 
unwise,  unfair,  and  destructive  restriction. 

West  Virginia  Operators  Ask  Governor  to 
Appoint  Investigation  Committee 

Charleston,  W.  Va.,  July  4. — The  suggestion  that 
Governor  Cornwell  appoint  a  committee  to  further 
investigate  in  Washington  the  possibility  of  securing 
representation  for  the  important  coal  industry  of 
West  Virginia  on  the  Shipping  Board  and  other  com¬ 
mittees  is  contained  in  a  resolution  recently  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Governor  by  a  committee  of  West 
Virginia  coal  men  consisting  of  Quin  Morton  and 
John  Laing  of  Charleston,  Walter  H.  Cunningham, 
of  the  West  Virginia  Coal  Association,  and  W.  E.  E. 
Koepler,  Secretary  of  the  Pocahontas  Coal  Oper¬ 
ators’  Association,  who  were  delegated  to  perform 
that  duty  by  a  committee  of  West  Virginia  coal  men 
who  attended  the  annual  convention  of  the  National 
Association  at  Philadelphia. 

The  resolution  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  suggestion 
originally  made  to  the  Governor  that  a  movement 
should  be  started  now  to  organize  the  coal  industry 
of  this  and  other  States  for  the  export  trade  after 
the  war.  A  conference  was  held  in  Charleston  on 
May  8th  with  the  Governor  by  representatives  of 
the  various  coal  associations  of  the  District  and  at 
that  meeting  a  committee  was  appointed  to  present 
the  matter  to  the  National  Coal  Association.  The 
latter  organization  at  its  annual  meeting  suggested 
that  the  best  plan  would  be  to  have  West  Virginia 
coal  men  act  on  the  proposed  plan,  and  as  a  result  of 
such  suggestion,  a  resolution  was  presented  to  the 
Governor. 


In  a  recent  editorial  the  New  York  Sun  says  that 
there  need  be  no  serious  difficulty  in  producing 
enough  coal.  “The  coal  is  there  and  the  labor  was 
at  hand,  ’  says  the  Sun.  Perhaps  the  use  of  the 
past  tense  in  referring  to  labor  was  unintentional,  but 
it  is  the  exact  truth,  nevertheless.  Labor  was  at 
hand  in  years  gone  by,  but  it  is  not  there  in  suffi- 
'  cient  quantity  just  at  present;  In  tbe  hard  coal 
fields,  in  particular,  it  is  labor  rather  than  cars  that 
•is  holding  down  production,  for  the  close  interrela¬ 
tion  between  anthracite  carrying  railroads  and  the 
large  mining  companies  has,  always  resulted  in  the 
hard  coal  mines  getting  cars  even  when  there  was 
a  serious  shortage  in  the  bituminous  field. 


“Wishing  you  every  success,  we  are,  yours  very 
truly,  Pilling  &  Crane,  Philadelphia,  Pa.” 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

Charge  for  advertising  in  this  column  is  four  cents  per  word,  or  35  cents 
per  line.  These  charges  are  for  ordinary  style  of  type.  When  display  is 
desired,  the  charge  is  $2.80  per  inch,  each  insertion.  Credit  is  extended  to 
subscribers  only. 

We  would  respectfully  request  that  our  readers  not  ask  us  to  divulge 
the  names  of  those  advertising  under  box  numbers,  etc.,  as  it  is  our  custom 
to  hold  same  in  strict  confidence. 


WANTED — Young  man  for  New  York  office,  one  with  knowl¬ 
edge  coal  traffic  and  typewriting.  Excellent  opportunity.  Ad¬ 
dress,  own  handwriting,  giving  experience,  salary,  etc.,  Box  10, 
care  Saward’s  Journal. 


WANTED — Auditor  to  take  complete  charge  of  general  books 
in  New  York  office  of  large  wholesale  coal  company — must  have 
thorough  knowledge  of  coal  accounting.  Give  full  details.  Ad¬ 
dress  Box  5,  care  of  Saward’s  Journal. 


FOR  SALE — Coal  property  eight  hundred  acres  Eastern  Ken¬ 
tucky,  carrying  No.  4  and  No.  6  veins.  Coal  above  average  thick¬ 
ness,  mining  conditions  good,  labor  plentiful.  Will  be  operating 
in  sixty  days.  Rare  opportunity.  Address  “Opportunity,”  care  of 
Saward’s  Journal. 


Operating  company  with  four  thousand  acres  of  high-grade 
by-product  coal,  the  operating  conditions  of  which  are  far  above 
average,  two  mines  under  construction— one  ready  to  ship  in  sixty 
days — wishes  financial  assistance.  Will  consider  proposition. 
Address  “By-Product,”  care  of  Saward’s  Journal. 


The  Century  Coal  Co. 

Miners  and  Shippers  of  Mines: 

CENTURY  COAL  Century,  W.  Va. 

Main  Office:  10  South  Street,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


We  are  in  the  market  for  coal  designated  as 

Suitable  Bituminous 

Bunker  Coals 

Pools  9,  10,  22  or  Equal  for  shipment  to  any 
New  York  or  Philadelphia  Loading  Port. 

Write  or  call  Joseph  P.  O’Connor,  Sales 
Agent,  Penn  Fuel  Company,  1  Broadway, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


MALCOLM  BAXTER,  JR.,  President  DUNCAN  SINCLAIR,  Gen’l  Supt. 

NEW  CENTRAL  COAL  COMPANY 

Miners  and  Shippers  of 

GEORGES  CREEK  CUMBERLAND  COAL 
FROM  KOONTZ  AND  BIG  VEIN  MINES 
LONACONING,  MARYLAND 

Shipments  in  Cargo  or  Car  Load  Lots 

Rooms  304-5-6  Whitehall  Building 

17  BATTERY  PLACE  NEW  YORK 

TELEPHONE  2873  RECTOR 


MARTIN-CAMP  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 

ANTHRACITE  COAL  BITUMINOUS 

Ask  for  quotations  on  Superior  Anthracite  Screenings 
143  LIBERTY  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


COX’S  CALCULATED  TONNAGE  RATES  BOOK 

320,000  CALCULATIONS.  Invoices,  freight  bills,  coal  bills,  etc.  Cne  hundredweight 
to  one  thousand  tons.  Rates  every  five  cents  advance.  Tells  amount  at  a  glance. 
Weights  given  in  tons  and  hundredweights.  Extensions  Gross  or  Net. 

Issued  in  three  volumes:  lc  to  $6.00;  $6.00  to  $8.00;  lc  to  $8.00. 

COX’S  TARIFF,  TONNAGE  AND  PRICE  EXTENSIONS 
The  Gross  Ton  Book. 

220  pages,  176,000  calculations.  Weights  given  every  hundred  pounds,  100  to  160,000. 
Extensions,  at  rates  per  Gross  ton,  Sc  to  $5.50. 

Can  be  used  to  reckon  payrolls,  miners’  wages,  etc.  Plain,  practical,  accurate.  Save 
time,  labor,  money,  brains.  Railroad  companies  and  large  shippers  use  them.  Sent 
on  approval. 

CHARTER  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


THE  J.  B.  SANBORN  CO. 

“COAL  TRADE  MERCANTILE  AGENCY  BLUE  BOOK  ’ 

Standard  credit  reference  medium  for  the  coal  trade  since 
1886.  Used  by  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration  and  other  gov¬ 
ernment  departments.  Collections  handled  throughout 
U.  S.  and  Canada  at  current  bar  rates.  Representatives  in 
all  principal  cities.  Main  Office,  440  S.  Dearborn  Street, 
Chicago,  111. 


GOSHEN  COAL  COMPANY 

BITUMINOUS  COAL 

In  the  Heart  of  the  Clearfield  Region 
CLEARFIELD,  PA. 


EVERY  TON  OF  COAL  GOES  THROUGH 
THIS  PLANT  AT  LOW  COST 

The  pocket  of  the  Sackett  Coal  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  is 
efficient,  durable  and  economical — the  last  word  in  low  operat¬ 
ing  costs. 

Let  us  study  your  needs  and  give  you  the  benefit  of  years  of 
experience.  Our  book  “Retail  Coal  Pockets,”  sent  on  request, 
should  be  in  your  hands  now.  Write  for  a  copy. 

GUARANTEE  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

Consulting,  Designing  and  Contracting  Engineers 

140  Cedar  Street,  NEW  YORK 
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Anthracite  and  Bituminous  Prices  in  Eastern  Trade. 


Government  Anthracite  Prices — Company 


White  Ash. 

A 

Red  Ash. 

A 

Lykens^V alley. 

F.  o.  b.  New  York 

' 

F.  o.  b.  New  York 

F.  o.  b.  New  York 

Mines.  lower  ports. 

Mines. 

lower  ports. 

Mines.  lower  ports. 

Broken  . 

.  $4.90 

$6.80 

$5.10 

$7.00 

$5.35 

$7.25 

Egg  . 

.  4.50 

6.40 

4.70 

6.60 

4.95 

6.85 

Stove  . 

.  4.75 

6.65 

4.95 

6.85 

5.35 

7.25 

Chestnut  ...... 

. 4.85 

6.75 

4.95 

6.85 

5.35 

7.25 

Pea  . 

.  3.45 

5.20 

3.55 

5.35 

3.80 

5.55 

Buckwheat  .... 

.  3.40* 

5.15* 

.... 

Rice  . 

.  2.90* 

4.65* 

.... 

.... 

Barley  . 

.  2.40* 

4.15* 

.... 

...  . 

.... 

‘Price  not  fixed  by  Government;  established  by  some  of  largest  producers. 

Government  Anthracite  Prices — Individual 


White  Ash. 

A 

Red  Ash. 

A 

Lykens^Valley. 

F.  o.  b.  New  York 

F.  o.  b.  New  York 

F.  o.  b.  New  York 

Mines.  lower  ports. 

Mines. 

lower  ports. 

Mines.  lower  porta. 

Broken  . . . 

.  $5.65 

$7.55 

$5.85 

$7.75 

$6.10 

$8.00 

Egg  . 

.  5.25 

7.15 

5.45 

7.35 

5.70 

7.60 

Stove . 

.  5.50 

7.40 

5.70 

7.65 

6.10 

8.00 

Chestnut  . . 

.  5.60 

7.50 

5.70 

7.65 

6.10 

8.00 

Pea  . 

.  4.20 

5.95 

4.30 

6.05 

4.55 

6.30 

Buckwheat 

.  4.15* 

5.90* 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

Rice  . 

.  3.35* 

5.10* 

.... 

.  .  .  . 

.... 

.  .  .  . 

Barley  .... 

.  2.35* 

4.10* 

. 

.... 

... . 

*  Price  not 

fixed  by  Government: 

is  the  quotation 

of  some  of  the  largest  independent 

operators. 

The  above  tidewater  prices  of  Company  Individual  coal  include  a  five-cent  pier  screening  charge  in  the  case  of  chestnut 
and  larger  sizes,  but  are  exclusive  of  the  three  per  cent,  war  freight  tax. 

Prices  at  the  upper  ports  in  New  York  harbor  are  five  cents  higher  than  at  the  lower  ports  by  reason  of  higher  freight 
rate.  _J 

Government  Bituminous  Prices — New  York  Market 

F.  o.  b.  Mines. 


A. 


Producing  Regions. 

r 

Screened. 

(gross) 

Mine-run. 

(gross) 

Slack. 

(gross) 

Clearfield,  Cambria,  Somerset,  Huntingdon,  Indiana,  etc _ 

. ..  $3.30 

$3.30 

$3.30 

Georges  Creek,  Upper  Potomac,  etc . 

. . .  3.36 

3.08 

2.80 

Westmoreland,  Connellsville,  etc . 

. . .  2.91 

2.63 

2.35 

Fairmont-CIarksburg  district . 

3.08 

2.80 

2.52 

»  '  v. 

F. 

o.  b.  New  York  Harbor  Piers. 

Producing  Regions. 

Screened. 

Mine-run. 

Slack. 

(gross) 

(gross) 

(gross) 

Clearfield,  Cambria,  Somerset,  Huntingdon,  Indiana,  etc . 

. . .  $5.45 

$5.45 

$5.45 

Georges  Creek,  Upper  Potomac,  etc . 

5.23 

4.95 

Pittsburgh,  Westmoreland,  Connellsville,  etc . 

5.03 

4.75 

Fairmont-CIarksburg,  etc . 

5.20 

4.92 

The  above  prices  are  exclusive  of  the  three  per  cent,  war  freight  tax. 

Coal  sold  in  the  offshore  export  trade  (as  distinguished  from  the  Canadian  export  trade)  is  subject  to  a  maximum 
advance  of  $1.35  per  net  ton,  or  $1.51  per  gross,  as  is  also  tonnage  supplied  for  foreign  bunker  purposes. 


Coastwise  Coal  Freights. 

Maximum  barge  rates  from  New  York  to  Sound 
ports  and  beyond  have  been  established  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  basis  by  voluntary  agreement  of  the  boat 
owners,  with  the  approval  of  the  U.  S-  Shipping 
Board:  Bridgeport,  75  cents;  New  Haven,  75  cents; 
New  London,  $1.25;  Providence,  $1.75;  New  Bed¬ 
ford,  $2;  Boston,  $2.50;  Providence,  $2.75;  Portland, 
$2.75. 

The  Shipping  Board  has  hxed  $2.50  as  the  rate 
from  Hampton  Roads  and  Philadelphia  to  Boston  for 
steamers  of  2,500  tons  deadweight  capacity  and  over. 
To  other  New  England  ports  the  authorized  maxi¬ 
mum  rates  are  as  follows :  Portland,  $2.65 ;  Ports¬ 
mouth,  $2.60;  Searsport,  $3;  Providence,  $2.25.  A 
15-cent  advance  on  these  rates  is  permitted  from 
Baltimore. 

There  is  no  fixed  price  for  steamers  under  2,500 
tons,  nor  on  barges  out  of  Hampton  Roads.  The 
going  rates  on  barges  are  about  $3.50  Norfolk  to 
Boston  and  $3  to  Sound  ports. 

The  present  market  rate  on  anthracite  shipments 
in  sailing  vessels  from  New  York  to  the  Maritime 
Provinces  is  around  $6  to  Halifax  and  St-  Job" 
and  as  high  as  $7  to  some  of  the  smaller  ports. 


Edward  T.  Troy,  secretary  of  the  Manufacturers’ 
Association  of  St.  Louis,  has  undertaken  a  survey 
of  the  local  coal  situation  at  the  request  of  the 
County  Fuel  Administrator.  His  report  will  be 
used  in  connection  with  the  getting  up  of  a  list 
of  non-essential  industries  and  of  concerns,  entitled 
to  preference  in  the  distribution  of  steam  coal. 


Bituminous  Production  in  1917. 

The  production  of  bituminous  coal,  estimated  by 
U.  S.  Geological  Survey  by  months  for  year  1917, 
compared  with  1916,  was  as  follows : 

Number  of  Total  bituminous 


Month. 

working  days. 

including 

coal  coked. 

1916 

1917 

1916 

1917 

January  . . . 

.  25 

26 

46,596,094 

47,788,086 

February  . . 

.  24 

23 

45,186,515 

40,312,112 

March  . . . . 

.  27 

27 

43,821,604 

46,669,614 

April  . 

.  25 

25 

33,628,164 

41,812,836 

May  . 

.  27 

27 

38,903,759 

47,119,756 

June  . 

.  26 

26 

37,741,972 

47,105,589 

July  . 

.  25 

25 

38,113,105 

46,070,880 

August  .... 

.  27 

27 

42,695,735 

46,917,486 

September  . 

..  26 

24.3 

42,098,831 

43,099,920 

October  . . . 

.  26 

27 

44,807,205 

47,448,072 

November  . 

.  24 

25.5 

44,927,817 

47,774,670 

December  . . 

,  25 

25 

44,097,744 

42,142,560 

Total  . . . 

.  307 

307.8 

502,518,545 

544,261,581 

The  above  figures  include  coal  shipped  and  made 
into  coke.  “Working  days”  are  not  to  be  confused 
with  “Days  worked.” 


Sawards’  Interest  in  New  Paper. 

Readers  of  the  Journal  will  be  interested  in 
knowing  that  all  but  one  of  the  heirs  of  the  estate 
of  the  late  F.  E.  Saward  are  interested  in  the  owner¬ 
ship  of  this  publication,  they  being  impelled  to 
launch  this  enterprise  by  reason  of  unfortunate 
developments  under  the  will.  It  is,  indeed,  very 
gratifying  to  note  the  large  degree  of  patronage 
that  has  come  with  us  into  the  new  paper. 


Largest  By-Product  Coke  Plant  Completed. 

Pittsburgh,  July  5. — The  largest  by-product  coke 
plant  in  the  world  was  turned  over  to  the  Carnegie 
Steel  Co.,  yesterday,  by  the  builders,  the  H.  Koppers 
Co.,  after  two  years  spent  in  its  construction.  The 
plant  is  located  at  the  Clairton  works  of  the  steel 
company,  and  comprises  10  units  of  64  ovens  each, 
or  a  total  of  640  ovens,  with  two  more  additional 
units  of  64  ovens  to  be  built.  Each  oven  has  a 
capacity  of  \2l/2  tons  of  coal  and  it  is  expected  that 
the  output  of  the  plant  from  the  4,200,000  tons  of 
coal  to  be  used  annually  will  be  3,000,000  tons  of 
furnace  coke,  250,000  tons  of  breeze,  43,000  tons  of 
ammonia  sulphate,  36,000,000  gallons  of  tar,  and 
10,000,000  gallons  of  benzol,  toluol  and  light  oils. 

The  company  plans  to  have  all  the  ovens  in  opera¬ 
tion  shortly  and  will  produce  coke  at  16  hour  in¬ 
tervals  after  the  plant  is  working  properly.  The 
new  plant  will  supply  18  blast  furnaces  and  it  is 
planned  to  have  all  its  tonnage  used  at  the  Clairton, 
Homestead,  Edgar  Thomson  and  Duquesne  plants 
of  the  company.  The  cost  of  the  new  plant  was 
$15,000,000. 

One  of  the  interesting  phases  of  the  completion 
of  the  new  plant  is  the  fact  that  it  will  get  all  its 
coal  by  river  shipments,  and  that  all  the  product 
will  be  distributed  to  the  furnaces  via  the  com¬ 
pany’s  interplant  railroad,  thus  relieving  the  trans¬ 
portation  situation  to  a  considerable  degree,  as 
hitherto  all  the  company’s  coke  for  the  plants  men¬ 
tioned  came  from  the  Connellsville  region  by  rail. 
From  now  on  the  coke  tonnage  of  the  company 
from  the  Connellsville  field  will  be  cut  down  each 
week  as  the  new  plant  comes  more  fully  into 
operation.  H.  K.  R. 


New  York  Wholesalers  Allowed  35  Cents’ 
Margin  on  Coal  Physically  Handled. 

Ellery  B.  Gordon,  assistant  to  the  State  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministrator,  has  issued  a  provisional  order  authoriz¬ 
ing  New  York  wholesalers  to  charge  a  margin  of  35 
cents  per  net  ton  on  coal  physically  handled  by  them 
within  the  harbor  limits,  in  addition  to  boat  freight, 
demurrage,  etc.  Heretofore  they  have  been  confined 
to  the  regular  margins  of  15  cents  on  bituminous  and 
20  cents  on  anthracite.  The  order  is  embraced  in  a 
letter  to  Charles  S.  Allen,  Secretary  of  the  Whole¬ 
sale  Coal  Trade  Association,  dated  June  27,  and 
reading  as  follows : 

“I  have  your  letter  of  June  25,  enclosing  cost  state¬ 
ments  for  three  representative  wholesalers. 

“In  order  that  there  may  be  a  definite  understand¬ 
ing  in  this  matter  at  once,  I  would  request  that  you 
consider  this  letter  authority  for  a  margin  not  to 
exceed  35c.  per  net  ton  on  coal  physically  handled  by 
jobbers  within  the  harbor  limits  of  New  York  State. 
This  margin  is  to  be  added  to  the  mine  price  of  the 
coal  plus  freight  rate  to  Tidewater  plus  war  tax  on 
freight  plus  demurrage  plus  actual  harbor  boat 
charges. 

“This  provisional  order  is  effective  June  1,  1918. 
Will  you  kindly  notify  the  wholesale  trade.” 


New  Light  Order  Pending. 

Washington,  July  4. — A  statement  given  out  from 
Dr.  Garfield’s  office  says : 

“The  United  States  Fuel  Administration  is  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  immediate  necessity  for  further  con¬ 
serving  coal  used  in  the  manufacture  of  electrical 
current  and  illuminating  gas.  An  order  is  in  prepa¬ 
ration  which  is  to  take  the  place  of  the  so-called 
‘lightless  night’  order  of  November  13,  which  was 
suspended  by  the  Fuel  Administrator  on  May  1. 

“While  the  official  order  has  not  yet  been  signed, 
it  is  expected  that  it  will  provide  for  closer  restric¬ 
tions  in  the  New  England  States,  New  York,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia  and  Maryland,  than  in  other  states  where  the 
transportation  of  coal  is  not  such  a  tremendous 
problem. 

“The  amount  of  public  lighting  in  any  city,  village 
or  town  shall  be  only  so  much  as  may  be  necessary 
for  safety,  and  the  use  of  lights  commonly  known 
as  cluster  lights  for  purposes  of  display  or  decoration 
shall  be  discontinued.” 


/ 
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We  Have  Moved  To 

Suite  302  Frick  Building 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Please  Make  Record  of  Our  Phone  Centrals: 

Bell  —  Grant  7212  —  P,  &  A.  —  Main  667 


Gas  Steam  Coking  Coal — Connellsville  Coke 


Send  us  your  inquiries  with  specifications  of  the  grade  and  quantity  of  coal  you  require. 
We  will  make  unusual  effort  to  serve  you. 

All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Company  at  the  above  address. 

SUPERBA  COAL  AND  COKE  COMPANY 

Licensed  by  U.  S.  Fuel  Administrator  No.  X00992 


F.  R.  LONG  &,  COMPANY. 

(INCORPORATED) 

MINERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 

BITUMINOUS  COAL 

NUMBER  ONE  BROADWAY,  ::  ::  ::  ::  ::  NEW  YORK. 


Logan 

Coal  Company 

HARRISON  BUILDING 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

COEUR  D’ALENE  HARDWARE  &  FOUNDRY  CO. 

Logan  Coal  Co., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Gentlemen : 

Wallace,  Idaho,  June  12,  1918 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  announce  the  entirely  satisfactory  results,  obtained  from  Faux-Logan  Smithing  Coal,  covering  a  period 
of  fifteen  years.  We  have  never  had  a  complaint  of  any  kind,  from  any  customer,  which  makes  it  a  pleasure  to  sell  goods  of  such  uni¬ 
formity  and  standard. 

Yours  truly, 

COEUR  D’ALENE  HARDWARE  &  FOUNDRY  COMPANY, 

By  F.  R.  Venoble. 
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COLUMBUS  NEWS  NOTES. 

A.  W.  Kuhns,  sales  manager  for  the  Peacock  Coal 
Co.,  has  returned  from  a  long  conference  with  the 
operating  end  of  the  business  in  the  Pomeroy  Bend 
fields. 

The  Lake  Erie  Coal  Co.,  Cleveland,  is  arranging 
to  open  offices  in  Columbus  which  will  be  located 
at  8  East  Long  Street.  George  D.  Rowland  and 
Howard  E.  Price  were  in  Columbus  recently  making 
the  arrangements. 

The  announcement  is  made  that  C.  F.  Mayer,  who 
has  been  executive  clerk  for  the  Ohio  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istration,  will  be  retained  in  that  position  by  Joseph 
H.  Frantz,  the  new  Ohio  Administrator  who  took 
up  the  duties  of  the  position  July  1.  Mr.  Mayer 
has  been  in  sole  charge  of  the  department  since 
the  resignation  of  H.  H.  Johnson,  the  former  admin¬ 
istrator. 

W.  D.  McKinney,  Commissioner  of  the  Southern 
Ohio  Coal  Exchange  who  returned  recently  after 
long  conferences  with  the  Fuel  Administration  at 
Washington,  was  compelled  to  go  to  a  health  resort 
as  his  work  has  undermined  his  health.  He  will 
be  absent  for  several  weeks.  Mr.  McKinney  is  also 
representative  of  the  Fuel  Administration  in  South¬ 
ern  Ohio  and  Mason  County,  W.  Va. 

The  Hazel  Ridge  Coal  Co.,  Nelsonville,  organized 
some  time  ago  with  a  capital  of  $15,000,  has  taken 
over  the  operation  of  a  mine  in  the  Nelsonville 
district,  formerly  owned  and  operated  by  D.  M. 
Poston,  who  has  enlisted  in  the  U.  S.  army.  George 
Biermann  has  been  made  general  manager.  In¬ 
corporators  are  Frank  Tossey,  H.  C.  Allread, 
Eugene  A.  McCann,  C.  N.  Harrison  and  Ray  I. 
Teegardin. 

The  organization  of  the  Charleston  C.  M.  Co., 
Columbus,  formed  some  time  ago,  has  been  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  election  of  J.  S.  McVey  of  the  Central 
West  Coal  Co.,  president;  F.  J.  Fried,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  treasurer  and  H.  E.  Varga,  secretary.  The 
company  has  been  capitalized  at  $125,000  which  will 
be  sold  to  miners,  thus  insuring  the  best  labor  con¬ 
ditions.  The  concern  has  taken  over  the  property 
of  the  Charleston  Domestic  Coal  Co.,  located  near 
Charleston,  W.  Va. 

The  Buckeye  Coal  &  Ry.  Co.,  Columbus,  started 
July  1  to  load  coal  from  the  Buckingham  mine  on 
the  Z.  &  W.  R.  R.,  which  was  abandoned  some  23 
years  ago.  The  cause  for  the  abandonment  of  the 
mine  was  the  fact  that  the  Sunday  Creek  Co.,  the 
owner  of  the  property  at  that  time,  had  a  large 
acreage  of  leased  coal  on  which  high  minimum 
royalties  were  accruing.  The  mine  is  located  between 
Corning  and  Shawnee  and  has  a  seam  10  feet  thick, 
of  which  the  upper  four  feet  is  a  sort  of  splint.  In 
former  operations  of  the  mine  this  splint  was  thought 
to  be  unmarketable  and  was  not  mined.  A  great 
deal  of  that  coal  can  be  reclaimed  as  well  as  all  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  seam.  The  original  capacity 
of  the  mine  was  1,000  tons  daily  and  that  figure  will 
soon  be  reached. 


Virginian  Ry.  Shipments. 

Below  appears  a  statement  of  bituminous  coal 
originating  on  the  Virginian  Ry.  during  April  and 
four  months,  compared  with  same  months  last  year, 


m  net  tons : 

April. 

A 

Four  Months. 

Coal. 

1917. 

1918. 

1917. 

1918. 

Commercial 

...499,638 

536,570 

2,102,525 

1,902,022 

Company  . 

....  26,834 

35,019 

119,632 

127,116 

Total  . . . 

....526,470 

571,742 

2,222,157 

2,029.818 

Shipments  by  months  during  the  four  years  were: 

Month. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

January  . . . 

344,139 

471,158 

600,193 

445,404 

February  . . 

.  283,430 

514,547 

478,105 

500,321 

March  .... 

309,427 

532,164 

617,387 

511,834 

April  . 

352,750 

397,612 

526,470 

571,742 

Total  . . . 

1.289,746 

1,915,502 

2,222,157 

2,029,818 

Shipments  over  the  Virginian  during  April  in¬ 
creased  45,272  tons,  or  8.6  per  cent,  compared  with 
same  month  last  year,  while  for  four  months  ton¬ 
nage  carried  decreased  192,339  tons,  or  8.6  per  cent. 


MISCELLANEOUS  NOTES 

The  Railroad  Administration  has  authorized  the 
statement  that  the  Regional  Directors  in  the  East¬ 
ern,  Allegheny  and  Pocahontas  regions  have  been 
instructed  that  effective  Friday,  July  5,  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  supplying  assigned  cars  to  coal  mines  for 
loading  railroad  fuel  for  railroad  companies  is  to 
be  discontinued. 

The  prices  of  mine-run  and  prepared  coal  mined 
in  Western  Kentucky  have  been  increased  five  cents 
per  ton  by  the  Fuel  Administration,  effective  June 
29.  Slack  remains  unchanged.  Maximum  mine 
prices  per  net  ton  are  now  as  follows  in  that  part 
of  the  State  west  of  the  85th  degree  of  longitude : 
Mine-run,  $2.35;  prepared  sizes,  $2.60;  slack  or 
screenings,  $2.05. 

On  July  1,  Noah  H.  Swayne,  2d,  automatically 
retired  as  Commissioner  of  the  National  Coal  Job¬ 
bers’  Association,  his  term  of  office  having  ex¬ 
pired.  Although  urged  to  serve  another  term,  Mr. 
Swayne  felt  that  his  duties  in  the  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration  demanded  all  his  time  and  so  declined  the 
honor.  His  successor  will  probably  be  chosen 
within  a  few  days. 

The  reduction  in  the  allotment  of  anthracite  for 
the  Northwest  is  12.18  per  cent.  Of  this,  Minnesota 
received  last  season  1,071,532  tons  and  will  receive 
990,000  tons.  Wisconsin  last  year  had  1,181,926  tons 
and  this  year  is  to  get  1,024,000  tons.  North  Dakota 
is  down  for  200,000  tons  against  249,314  tons  last 
year  and  South  Dakota  is  to  get  166,000  tons  against 
207,416  tons  last  year. 

While,  generally  speaking,  the  higher  freight  rates 
on  coal  will  be  passed  on  to  consumers,  quite  a  few 
cases  are  reported  of  retail  dealers  having  accepted 
orders  at  prices  based  on  the  old  freight  rates.  This 
was  contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion,  which  back  in  the  spring  suggested  that  all 
orders  should  be  taken  this  year  subject  to  the  pre¬ 
vailing  prices  at  time  of  delivery. 

The  intensive  campaign  inaugurated  by  the  U.  S. 
Fuel  Administration  to  obtain  the  maximum  of  coal 
production  is  being  pushed  vigorously  in  the  South¬ 
west  by  John  P.  White,  Labor  Representative  in  the 
Fuel  Administration.  Mr.  White,  who  recently  com¬ 
pleted  a  speaking  tour  in  Central  Pennsylvania,  has 
been  in  Oklahoma  and  Texas  this  week  delivering 
addresses  appealing  to  the  miners  and  operators  to 
leave  nothing  undone  to  increase  production.  In  the 
two  weeks’  campaign  in  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  White 
addressed  mineworkers  estimated  to  number  fully 
50,000.  Great  enthusiasm  was  manifested  in  response 
to  his  appeals  to  their  patriotism. 

One  operator  makes  the  suggestion  that  the  Fuel 
Administration  should  join  with  the  operators’  asso¬ 
ciations  in  advertising,  especially  in  the  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  papers,  for  coal  miners  and  other  mine 'em¬ 
ployes.  It  is  thought  that  this  would  be  effectual  to 
a  considerable  degree  in  increasing  the  available 
supply  of  labor  at  the  mines.  And  it  is  further  sug¬ 
gested  that  while  the  authorities  have  laid  stress 
up.on  the  employment  of  men  through  the  United 
States  Employment  Bureau,  there  should  be  no 
limitations  upon  the  means  of  employment,  but  that 
all  effective  methods  should  be  availed  of  to  secure 
the  all-important  result — more  men  at  the  mines. 

The  traffic  manager  of  the  National  Coal  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  written  a  letter  to  John  Barton  Payne, 
general  conusel  for  the  Railroad  Administration, 
protesting  vigorously  against  the  recent  ruling  which 
would  require  shippers  and  receivers  of  coal  to 
stand  the  loss  in  transit  due  to  shipment  in  open 
top  cars.  Mr.  Payne  in  his  ruling  states  that  coal 
is  shipped  in  open  top  cars  more  for  the  convenience 
of  the  loading  and  unloading  public,  and  on  account 
of  the  liability  of  theft  in  transit  or  the  falling 
of  some  of  the  coal  where  it  is  loaded  above  the 
sides  of  the  car,  the  shipper  or  receiver  should 
assume  any  loss  due  to  these  conditions,  instead 
of  expecting  the  carrier  to  pay  for  it. 


The  American  Coal  Co.  is  a  new  concern  in  the 
wholesale  trade  at  Sioux  City,  la.,  having  been 
organized  by  J.  G.  Gotch  and  H.  H.  Belz. 


Personnel  of  the  Coal  Production  Committee. 

The  following  is  the  personnel  of  the  Coal  Pro¬ 
duction  Committee  of  the  National  Coal  Association, 
recently  appointed,  and  which  is  expected  to  be  in 
almost  continuous  session  from  now  on  until  the 
speeding  up  of  tonnage  reaches  the  point  where 
it  will  meet  requirements:  A.  R.  Hamilton,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa.,  chairman;  A.  A.  Augustus,  Ohio;  C. 
E.  Bockus,  Virginia;  Alexander  Bonnyman,  Ken¬ 
tucky;  D.C.  Botting,  Washington;  J.  L.  Boyd,  Ten¬ 
nessee  and  Georgia;  Thomas  Brewster,  Illinois; 
J.  C.  Brydon,  Pennsylvania;  W.  J.  Carney,  Mon¬ 
tana  and  Northern  Wyoming;  B.  M.  Clark,  Penn¬ 
sylvania;  Ira  Clements,  Kansas;  J.  J.  Coyle,  Ken¬ 
tucky;  T.  B.  Davis,  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky; 
Thomas  fisher,  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia; 
George  H.  Francis,  Pennsylvania;  Michael  Gallagher, 
Ohio;  E.  M.  Gray,  Iowa;  W.  H.  Henderson,  Penn¬ 
sylvania;  W.  H.  Huff,  Colorado  and  New  Mexico; 
C.  H.  Jenkins,  West  Virginia;  F.  W.  Lukins,  Kan- 
as  and  Missouri;  Quinn  Morton,  West  Virginia; 
A.  M.  Ogle,  Indiana;  Phillip  Penna,  Indiana;  P.  J. 
Quealy,  Utah  and  Southern  Wyoming;  Erskine 
Ramsey,  Alabama;  Robert  M.  Randall,  Michigan; 
Geore  W.  Reed,  Illinois;  J.  P.  Reese,  Illinois;  S. 
H.  Robbins,  Ohio,  and  H.  N.  Taylor,  Arkansas, 
Oklahoma  and  Texas. 

This  committee,  part  of  which  had  been  ap¬ 
pointed  June  14,  and  which  subsequently  was  en¬ 
larged,  now  contains  at  least  one  representative 
from  each  of  the  large  producing  fields  of  the 
country. 


Pittsburgh  Slack  Advanced. 

Effective  June  29,  the  price  of  slack  or  screenings 
in  the  Pittsburgh  district  and  outlying  fields  in 
western  Pennsylvania  was  advanced  25  cents  per 
net  ton,  putting  it  on  a  price  equality  with  mine-run, 
both  sizes  now  selling  at  $2.35  at  the  mines. 

The  Fuel  Administration’s  order  on  the  subject 
says  that  "bituminous  coal  mined  in  the  counties  of 
Allegheny,  Westmoreland,  Fayette,  Greene  and 
Washington,  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  except 
(1)  that  portion  of  Allegheny  County  from  the 
lower  end  of  Tarentum  Borough  north  to  the  county 
line;  (2)  the  territory  in  Westmoreland  County 
from  a  point  opposite  the  lower  end  of  Tarentum 
Borough  north  along  the  Allegheny  River  to  the 
Kiskiminitas  River,  and  along  the  Kiskiminitas 
River  eastward  to  the  Conemaugh  River,  and  con¬ 
tinuing  along  the  Conemaugh  River  to  the  county 
line  of  Cambria  County;  (3)  operations  on  Indian 
Creek  in  Westmoreland  County;  and  (4)  operations 
in  the  Ohio  Pyle  District  of  Fayette  County,  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  may  be  sold  at  prices  f.  o.  b. 
cars  at  the  mine  not  to  exceed  $1.90  per  net  ton  for 
run  of  mine,  $2.15  per  net  ton  for  prepared  sizes, 
$1.90  per  net  ton  for  slack  or  screenings,  plus  the 
45c.  allowance  for  wage  increase,  if  the  producing 
companies  are  entitled  to  add  such  allowance  under 
the  President’s  Order  of  October  27,  1917. 

“This  order  to  become  effective  at  7  a.  m  June 
29,  1918.” 


Coal  Exports  to  West  Indies. 

Exports  of  bituminous  coal  to  Cuba  and  other 
West  Indies  by  months  during  1918  and  three  years 
previous  were: 


Month:  19l£  1916.  1917.  1918. 

January  .  59,197  80,860  110,467  76,938 

February  .  75,646  87,846  124,783  145,104 

March  . 110,585  116,195  151,246  170,078 

April  . 101,013  97,691  112,802  212,355 

Total  . 346,441  382,592  499,298  604,375 

Other  W.  Indies. 

Month:  1915.  1916.  1917.  1918. 

January  .  13,797  46,109  65,712  9,089 

February  .  24,007  51,988  13,313  13,313 

March  .  46,563  46,124  55,507  45,213 

April  .  55,055  38,129  41,174  28,063 

Total  . 139,422  282,350  199,694  95,678 


Hit  your  own  faults  the  hardest.  They’re  closest 
to  you,  anyhow. 
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THE  MARKET  SITUATION. 

Despite  the  troubles  of  the  times,  affect¬ 
ing  great  and  small,  the  week  has  had  its 
encouraging  features.  Favorable  news  con¬ 
tinues  to  come  from  the  seat  of  war,  not  the 
least  significant  item  of  which  is  the  offi- 
'  cial  announcement  that  less  haste  will  be 
manifested,  for  a  while,  at  least,  in  the  for¬ 
warding  of  recruits,  and,  following  the  great 
launching  episode  of  last  week,  we  hear  of 
the  ordering  of  no  less  than  92  ships  by  the 
Government.  Of  course  these  will  be  con¬ 
structed  as  rapidly  as  possible  and,  while 
designed  especially  as  transports,  they  will 
be  available  in  our  merchant  marine  after 
the  war.  This  addition  to  the  very  ma¬ 
terially  enlarged  number  of  vessels  we  al¬ 
ready  have  upon  the  seas  should  be  a  source 
of  much  encouragement  to  the  people  of 
America,  especially  our  older  business  men 
and  those  who  have  learned  from  commer¬ 
cial  history  what  a  great  source  of  wealth 
our  once  great  fleet  represented.  It  is  true 
that  in  the  early  days  there  were  not  the 
industrial  developments  in  the  interior  that 
have  meant  so  much  with  respect  to  the 
wealth  of  our  people,  and  our  enterprising 
business  folks  were  in  a  measure  obliged  to 
turn  to  the  sea  as  the  theatre  of  their  oper¬ 
ations.  But  taking  all  this  into  consideration 
the  history  of  American  shipping,  from  the 
days  of  the  great  Salem  and,  later,  Boston, 
merchants,  down  through  the  palmy  days 
of  South  street  and  the  Baltimore  clippers, 
right  up  to  the  commerce  raiding  during 
the  Civil  War,  tells  us  that  the  merchant 
marine  meant  prosperity  for  those  engaged 
therein  and  splendid  facilities  for  the  im¬ 
port  and  export  trade,  with  all  that  such 
means  imply  for  the  comfort  and  welfare 
of  our  populace. 

The  writer  has  for  years  spoken  of  the 
advantages  of  an  adequate  merchant  marine 
to  carry  the  products  of  our  land  to  foreign 
shores  and  now  it  seems  that  war-time 
necessity  is  bringing  about  a  result  which 
normal  conditions  failed  to  accomplish.  It  is 
interesting  to  note,  also,  in  this  connection, 
the  great  proportion  of  this  maritime  work 
being  done  at  the  shipyards  of  the  Great 
Lakes.  This  means  the  upbuilding  of  manu¬ 
facturing  in  fresh  water  territory  that  will 
mean  much  with  respect  to  the  future  dis¬ 
tribution  of  industrial  activities.  It  has 
been  recognized  in  official  circles  of  late 
that  there  is  really  too  much  concentration 
of  industry  in  New  England  and  seaboard 
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territory  in  general  and  if  more  great  estab¬ 
lishments  can  be  built  up  alongside  our  in¬ 
land  seas,  where  there  is  plenty  of  room  to 
grow,  as  the  saying  is,  that  will  be  benefi¬ 
cial  to  the  country  at  large. 

The  bituminous  output  continues  its  up 
and  down  course  and  the  results  for  the 
most  recent  week  reported  on  show  that  the 
average  total  production  per  working  day 
gained  an  amount  almost  exactly  similar  to 
the  loss  of  the  previous  week.  Under  the 
general  rule  of  practice  and  conditions  here¬ 
tofore  prevailing  we  may  expect  to  see  a 
further  gain  for  an  additional  week,  though 
this  may  be  curtailed  by  reason  of  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  holidays,  even  if  these  were 
more  limited  than  usual  this  year  owing  to 
the  appeal  made  to  the  patriotism  of  the 
miners  in  various  fields.  That  such  appeals 
have  a  sound  basis  is  clearly  evidenced  by 
the  demand  for  more  tonnage  that  comes 
from  one  direction  and  another.  The  need 
thereof  is  revealed  by  the  curtailment  of 
fuel  supply  for  breweries,  the  announce¬ 
ment  that  Boston  must  wait  until  Decem¬ 
ber  1  before  putting  heating-  plants  on  a 
winter  basis  and  such  stringent  regulation 
of  elevator  service  in  Philadelphia  as  to  in¬ 
troduce  details  almost  picayune. 

Those  who  go  about  the  country  report 
some  factories  fairly  well  supplied  and  this 
attracts  all  the  more  attention  to  those  that 
are  short  of  fuel.  It  is  said  that  somewhat 
similar  conditions  prevail  in  regard  to  house¬ 
hold  supplies  but,  hidden  away  as  they  are, 
such  tonnages  are  ever  a  matter  of  dispute. 
The  rationing  of  private  consumers  is  gen¬ 
erally  regarded  as  a  drastic  measure.  It  may 
be  all  right  to  figure  out  supplies  broadly, 
allotting  specific  tonnages  to  certain  com¬ 
munities,  but  there  are  so  many  individual 
conditions  to  be  considered  as  to  the  coal 
required  for  a  house,  when  one  is  guided  by 
practice  rather  than  theory,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  health  and  temperament  of  those  liv¬ 
ing  therein,  that  more  than  a  few  coal  men 
think  there  would  be  quite  a  storm  stirred 
up  unless  household  rationing  should  be  con¬ 
ducted  with  a  broad  degree  of  discretion. 

As  the  summer  advances  and  the  term  of 
more  active  coal  burning  approaches,  many 
pilgrimages  to  Washington  are  being  made, 
and  more  are  planned  and  in  prospect,  de¬ 
spite  the  fact  that  travel  costs  a  great  deal 
these  days  and  it  is  a  question  as  to  whether 
these  expeditions  are  essential  or  non-essen¬ 
tial,  according  to  a  favorite  phrase  of  the 


day.  Surely  it  must  be  understood  that  the 
Fuel  Administration  is  already  well  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  shortage  of  tonnage  and 
like  the  teacher  with  three  apples  and  five 
pupils,  the  authorities  find  it  difficult  to  keep 
all  satisfied.  The  loud  claim  of  one  little 
boy  that  he  is  more  hungry  than  the  rest  is 
not  apt  to  afford  a  better  result.  A  scientific 
slicing  of  the  fruit  involves  some  difficulties 
and  the  old-time  expedient  of  making  apple 
sauce  as  a  means  of  affording  proper  dis¬ 
tribution  is  a  simile  that  can  hardly  be 
availed  of.  Perhaps  some  day  we  shall  have 
all  fuel  burned  in  a  central  plant  and  gas 
distributed  for  general  use,  as  water  is  dis¬ 
tributed  today,  but  that  time  is  far  off,  and 
official  Washington  would  find  itself  in  a 
great  muddle  if  it  were  to  undertake  giving 
special  concessions  to  all  who  seek  them  in 
this  time  of  stress. 

Manifestly  the  keynote  of  the  situation  is 
scarcity  of  labor.  We  thought  there  was  a 
scarcity  when  immigration  stopped  but  now 
it  is  much  more  noticeable.  Car  supply  is  in 
excess  of  labor  facilities  at  some  places,  and 
we  even  hear  that  certain  West  Virginia 
roads  have  cars  stored  away  on  side-tracks 
awaiting  a  larger  demand  for  same,  but 
this,  no  doubt,  is  only  a  temporary  local 
condition  and  there  must  always  be  some 
cars  in  reserve  if  a  100  per  cent,  supply  is  to 
be  maintained  in  any  particular  district. 
Some  of  the  more  free-handed  commenta¬ 
tors  often  refer  to  the  fact  that  while  effi¬ 
ciency  has  been  developed  in  many  direc¬ 
tions,  labor  in  many  cases  is  not  up  to  100 
per  cent,  and  they  claim  that  while  good 
reports  are  heard  from  many  mining  dis¬ 
tricts,  the  coal  fields  as  a  whole  are  not 
doing  all  that  they  could  or  should.  High 
wages  almost  invariably  discourage  rather 
than  encourage  mining  activity.  An  appeal 
to  the  miners’  patriotism  has  accomplished 
good  results  in  many  cases  but  we  must  re¬ 
member  that  there  is  a  “don’t  care”  element 
among  such  a  mixed  population  as  is  to  be 
found  in  the  mining  fields  of  the  country  in 
all  their  broad  expanse. 

The  small  curtailments  in  the  use  of  coal 
save  something  but  quite  properly  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  asked  “Cannot  the  output  be  in¬ 
creased  by  some  millions  of  tons?”  In 
other  lines  of  industry  shortage  of  labor  has 
always  been  met  by  the  increased  adoption 
of  machinery.  While  there  has  been  much 
progress  made  in  this  direction  in  the  min¬ 
ing  of  coal  the  fact  remains  that  coal  mining 
is  very  largely  a  man’s  game,  with  manual 
labor  an  important  requisite,  and  when  we 
learn  of  instances  of  machinery  ordered  last 
summer  being  delivered  now  and  no  one  be¬ 
ing  available  to  set  it  up  and  start  it,  owing 
to  scarcity  of  factory  hands,  not  much  is  to 
be  expected  in  the  way  of  early  results  from 
mechanical  appliances. 

Tonnages  to  the  Northwest  through  the 
“Soo”  Canal  are  always  interesting  as  an  in¬ 
dex  of  trade  conditions  in  that  section  of  the 
country  and  it  is  noticed  that  the  total  for 
1918  to  the  end  of  June  is  much  below  the 
figures  for  the  three  preceding  years,  which 
ran  rather  uniformly  on  an  average  of  650,- 
000  tons.  While  the  figures  for  bituminous 
are  above  those  for  1917  they  are  below 
those  of  1916  and  above  1915.  There  has 
customarily  been  more  variance  in  this  busi¬ 
ness  than  in  anthracite,  but  as  we  have  said 
before,  in  these  times  the  whole  country 
needs  more  coal  and  the  maintenance  of 
former  standards  scarcely  suffices  for  any 
section. 
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Trade  Conditions  at  New  Tork. 

Heavy  Tonnage  Coining  to  Tidewater,  with  Local  Dealers  Getting  a  Share  of  Increased 
Anthracite  Shipments — Some  Bituminous  Consumers  Pretty  Well  Stocked. 


The  big,  outstanding  feature  in  the  local  trade 
situation  is  the  marked  increase  in  the  tonnage  of 
coal  coming  to  tidewater.  A  glance  at  the  figures 
giving  number  of  cars  dumped  over  the  New  York 
harbor  piers  shows  that  both  anthracite  and  bitum¬ 
inous  are  being  sent  here,  for  local  use  and  trans¬ 
shipment  east  by  water,  in  much  heavier  volume 
than  two  or  three  months  ago.  In  the  four-week 
period  May  9  to  June  5  there  were  26,091  cars  of 
anthracite  handled  over  the  local  piers.  During  the 
next  four  weeks,  embracing  the  period  from  June 
6  to  July  3,  the  number  handled  was  29,295.  This 
was  an  increase  of  over  3,000  cars,  or,  say,  150,000 
tons,  in  the  amount  of  coal  moved  through  the  har¬ 
bor  in  the  last  four  weeks  under  review,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  preceding  four  weeks. 

While  some  of  this  gain  is  to  be  attributed,  of 
course,  to  the  order  requiring  shippers  to  send  50 
per  cent,  more  anthracite  than  usual  into  New  Eng¬ 
land  during  the  month  of  June,  there  is  reason  to 
suppose  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  increased 
tonnage  was  delivered  locally.  The  fact  that  there 
were  not  sufficient  boats  available  to  handle  the 
entire  amount  to  or  through  the  Sound  makes  it 
obvious  that  a  certain  unknown  percentage  of  the 
extra  tonnage  was  absorbed  by  the  retail  trade  of 
Greater  New  York. 

As  figures  given  out  by  the  Fuel  Administration 
show  that  the  anthracite  tonnage  in  domestic  sizes 
delivered  to  New  York  City  in  April  and  May  was 
in  excess  of  the  average  monthly  tonnage  distrib¬ 
uted  here  during  the  coal  year  1916-1917,  and  as  the 
June  receipts  of  the  city  dealers  were  probably 
heavier  than  the  average  for  April  and  May,  it 
follows  that  New  York  received  more  than  three 
months’  supply  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  current 
coal  year,  assuming  the  present  requirements  to  be 
the  same  as  two  years  ago.  Of  course  there  has 
been  a  certain  increase  in  requirements,  and 
whether  the  excess  receipts  as  compared  with  two 
years  ago  will  fully  take  care  of  this  increase  is 
something  which  cannot  be  determined  at  this  time, 
but  the  facts  seem  to  justify  the  belief  that  New 
York  is  probably  being  taken  care  of  as  well  as 
most  other  markets,  though  there  may  be  inequali¬ 
ties  in  the  local  distribution. 

In  the  week  preceding  the  Fourth,  7,900  cars  of 
hard  coal  were  dumped  over  the  piers,  this  being 
the  largest  week  of  which  there  is  any  definite  rec¬ 
ord,  the  figures  having  only  been  given  out  since 
about  the  first  of  the  year.  Of  course,  when  the 
retail  dealers  have  orders  for  practically  a  full 
year's  business  on  their  books  the  receipts  for  three 
months,  even  if  fully  up  to  normal,  do  not  go  very 
far  toward  making  a  clean-up. 

As  things  stand  now  the  Anthracite  Committees’ 
June  order  has  been  modified  to  the  extent  that 
hard  coal  shippers  are  only  obliged  to  send  their 
regular  July  allotment  into  New  England  and  make 
up,  if  possible,  any  deficit  which  occurred  in  the 
first  quarter  of  the  coal  year.  This  enables  most 
of  them  to  place  more  tonnage  locally  and  the  city 
trade  has  probably  been  getting  more  coal  so  far 
this  month,  in  the  aggregate,  than  in  the  corre¬ 
sponding  period  of  June,  after  making  allowance  for 
the  holiday  interruption. 

Of  the  steam  sizes,  buckwheat  is  practically  as 
tight  as  prepared  coal,  and  its  delivery  is  being  con¬ 
fined  for  the  most  part  to  the  classes  of  consumers 
who  are  entitled  to  the  larger  sizes.  Rice  is  by  no 
means  plentiful,  but  barley  and  culm  have  been  in 
over-supply  in  this  market  since  around  the  first  of 
the  month,  although  the  number  of  shippers  who 
have  a  troublesome  surplus  on  their  hands  is  small. 

The  Bituminous  Trade. 

As  to  the  statistical  position  of  the  bituminous 
trade,  the  figures  of  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange 
show  that  tonnage  handled  over  the  local  piers  in¬ 
creased  from  a  daily  average  of  795  cars  in  April 
to  931  cars  in  May  and  963  cars  in  June.  In  the 
four  weeks  May  9  to  June  5,  according  to  the  Rail¬ 
road  Administration  reports,  26,111  cars  of  soft  coal 


were  dumped,  while  in  the  four-week  period,  June 
6  to  July  3,  the  total  number  of  cars  handled  was 
28,020,  this  being  a  gain  of  nearly  2,000  cars,  or 
100,000  cars.  In  each  of  the  two  weeks  immediately 
preceding  July  4  bituminous  dumpings  were  at  the 
rate  of  over  7,300  cars  a  week. 

Railway  officials  state  that  this  is  practically  the 
heaviest  tonnage  of  soft  coal  ever  handled  to  New 
York  harbor,  and  production  figures  show  that  the 
mines  continue  to  turn  out  coal  at  the  highest  rate 
ever  known.  It  is  a  question  as  to  what  the  result 
will  be  if  the  rate  of  shipments  can  be  maintained 
throughout  the  balance  of  the  summer  and  into  the 
fall.  The  point  has  already  been  reached  where 
more  than  a  few  consumers  are  pretty  comfortably 
fixed  for  soft  coal  and  a  still  greater  number  are 
rapidly  approaching  that  condition. 

A  visitor  to  coal  offices  frequently  hears  of  buy¬ 
ers  who  have  notified  their  sources  of  supply  that 
no  more  tonnage  can  be  accepted  just  at  present 
because  of  lack  of  storage  space,  and  those  calling 
on  the  retail  trade  and  bituminous  consumers  are 
often  told  of  offers  of  tonnage  being  received  from 
producers  or  shippers  who  have  free  coal  available. 

But  for  all  this  there  is  another  side  of  the  story. 
Wholesalers  looking  for  additional  tonnage  to  apply 
on  purchasing  agent  contracts  still  find  it  very  hard 
to  buy,  and  many  consumers  have  not  succeeded  in 
getting  as  much  in  stock  as  they  would  like  to  have. 
It  is  a  situation  which  does  not  permit  of  too  much 
generalizing,  except  to  say  that  with  more  coal 
being  shipped  some  buyers  must  be  getting  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  it  no  matter  what  the  experience  of  others 
may  be.  It  seems  probable  that  conditions  will  re¬ 
main  relatively  easy  as  long  as  output  is  maintained 
on  its  present  scale.  The  pinch  will  come  when  the 
mines  have  to  slow  down  either  on  account  of  car- 
shortage  or  the  further  depletion  of  their  working 
forces.  The  greatest  danger  appears  to  be  that  the 
continued  drain  on  the  ranks  of  the  mine  workers 
through  the  operations  of  the  draft  may,  during 
the  fall  or  winter,  cut  down  production  below  the 
present  rate  unless  exemption  in  one  form  or  an¬ 
other  is  rendered  to  the  miners.  The  problem  has 
now  pretty  definitely  resolved  itself  into  a  matter 
of  labor,  car  supply  having  improved  to  a  point 
where  many  operators  could  not  take  advantage  of 
any  further  improvement  with  their  present  work¬ 
ing  forces. 

There  is  also  the  matter  of  increased  consumption 
to  be  considered,  but  much  of  the  expansion  of  war 
industries  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  at  the 
expense  of  other  lines  of  manufacture — very  often 
nothing  more  than  the  conversion  of  plants  from 
one  kind  of  work  to  another.  In  view  of  this  fact 
and  the  restrictions  which  the  Government  has 
placed  upon  the  location  of  new  industries  in  sea¬ 
board  territory  it  is  just  possible  that  the  soft  coal 
output,  if  maintained  on  practically  its  present  basis, 
may  prove  to  be  more  nearly  equal  to  essential 
requirements  than  is  feared  in  some  quarters. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  number  of 
cars  of  anthracite  and  bituminous  handled  over  all 
the  railroad  coal  piers  in  New  York  harbor  for  sev- 


eral  weeks  past,  as 
ministration : 

reported  by  the 

Railroad  Ad- 

Week  of 

Anthracite. 

Bituminous. 

May  2-8 . 

.  7,246 

6,304 

May  9-15 . 

.  6.929 

6.353 

May  16-22 . 

.  6,213 

6,670 

May  23-29 . 

.  6,556 

6,138 

May  30-June  5 . 

.  6,393 

6,950 

June  6-12 . 

.  6.705 

6,357 

June  13-19 . 

.  7,219 

6,961 

June  20-26 . 

.  7.470 

7.333 

June  27-Iuly3 . 

.  7,901 

7,369 

July  4-10  . 

.  6,319 

6,994 

The  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Coal  Co. 
has  declared  a  special  dividend  of  $15  a  share  ($50 
par  value),  payable  in  4*4  per  cent,  bonds  of  the 
Third  Liberty  Loan  on  July  22. 


Situation  in  Columbus. 


Remarkable  Strength  in  All  Branches — 

Activity  in  Lake  Trade. 

With  increased  production  in  most  mining  dis¬ 
tricts  and  a  continued  good  demand  for  all  grades 
of  coal,  the  trade  in  Ohio  shows  remarkable 
strength  in  every  department.  Lake  trade  is  be¬ 
coming  more  prominent  as  the  season  advances,  and 
many  producers  expect  a  priority  order  of  some 
sort  soon.  Steam  and  domestic  trades  are  both 
active.  Prospects  are  for  a  continuation  of  the 
strong  demand  for  the  remainder  of  the  summer. 

Steam  business  is  now  one  of  the  most  important 
branches  of  the  industry.  Manufacturing  plants  of 
all  kinds  are  buying  steadily  both  for  immediate 
use  and  for  storage.  In  fact,  there  is  a  well  defined 
movement  towards  storing  fuel,  and  many  of  the 
larger  users  have  secured  quite  a  sizable  surplus. 
The  smaller  consumers  are  also  trying  to  get  some 
stock  ahead  to  act  as  insurance  in  case  of  emer¬ 
gency.  Schools  are  pretty  generally  supplied  and 
public  institutions  are  now  in  the  market  for  their 
coal  supply. 

Lake  trade  is  also  active  and  special  pains  are 
being  taken  to  get  an  efficient  vessel  movement. 
Boats  are  running  fast  and  few  are  returning  to 
the  head  of  the  lakes  without  cargo.  Reports  show 
that  there  is  a  large  shortage  at  the  upper  lake 
ports  from  estimates  made  earlier  in  the  season,  and 
it  would  not  surprise  producers  and  shippers  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  priority  order  at  any  time.  Loading  at 
the  H.  V.  docks  at  Toledo  during  the  weekofJuly6 
amounted  to  157,000  tons,  as  compared  with  140,000 
tons  during  the  previous  week.  The  total  loaded 
by  these  docks  since  the  opening  of  navigation  is 
1,334,000  tons.  The  T.  &  O.  C.  docks  during  the 
same  week  loaded  61,000  tons  compared  with  63,000 
the  previous  week,  making  a  total  for  the  season 
of  700,000  tons. 

Domestic  Demand  Falls  Off. 

Domestic  demand  shows  a  slight  falling  off  from 
previous  weeks.  This  is  attributed  to  the  fact  that 
many  consumers  have  secured  their  entire  winter 
supply,  and  are  thus  out  of  the  market.  Others  are 
looking  forward  to  vacations  and  are  not  spending 
money  for  coal.  But  nevertheless  dealers  are  still 
busy  making  deliveries  on  deferred  orders,  and  will 
continue  active  during  the  entire  month.  Quite  a 
few  orders  have  been  booked  for  delivery  in  Au¬ 
gust.  Retail  stocks  are  not  large,  and  many  are 
buying  actively.  The  new  price  schedules  have  been 
figured  out  and  advances  are  generally  made  in  all 
grades.  The  advance  in  the  prices  at  the  mines  as 
well  as  the  higher  freight  rates  are  the  principal 
causes.  Pocahontas  is  growing  scarcer.  Anthracite 
is  also  scarce  and  is  quoted  at  $10.70.  Domestic 
coke  sells  for  $12.15.  Flocking  lump  and  egg  from 
the  thick  vein  regions  sell  at  $5.80  and  mine-run 
at  $5.55.  Thin  vein  Hocking  is  quoted  at  $6.20  for 
lump  and  egg  and  $5.95  for  mine-run.  Pomeroy 
lump  sells  at  $6.05  and  mine-run  at  $5.80.  Splints 
are  quoted  at  $6.45  for  lump  and  egg  and  $6.20  for 
mine-run.  New  River  and  Pocahontas  are  selling 
at  $6.75  for  prepared  sizes  and  $6.50  for  mine-run. 

Under  the  influence  of  a  better  car  supply,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  Hocking  Valley  and  Pomeroy,  there 
has  been  a  better  production  during  the  past  week. 
The  T.  &  O.  C.  RR.  is  credited  with  almost  100 
per  cent  car  supply,  which  is  unusual  for  that  coal 
carrying  road. 

Eastern  Ohio  still  suffers  from  lack  of  cars,  and 
the  output  in  that  region  is  about  70  per  cent.  Other 
districts  report  between  80  and  90  per  cent,  pro¬ 
duction. 


Freight  by  boat  to  Bridgeport  and  New  Haven 
has  been  advanced  to  $1  per  ton  dating  back  to 
June  25th,  and  all  intermediate  points  take  a  25-cent 
advance.  Freights  beyond  New  Haven  will  be  in¬ 
creased  later  on.  The  amount  has  not  been  de¬ 
termined  yet. 


Coalmen  should  strengthen  their  respective  asso¬ 
ciations.  Support  the  officers. 
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Situation  at  Philadelphia. 

Waiting  Game  in  Anthracite — Bituminous 
in  Fair  Shape. 

The  anthracite  business  continues  to  be  a  waiting 
game.  Receipts  of  coal  in  the  city  have  been  far 
below  what  was  expected,  and  even  promised  by  the 
authorities.  The  news  seems  to  be  quite  general 
that  July  will  be  a  banner  month  in  the  way  of  ton¬ 
nage,  but  up  to  this  time  shipments  have  in  no  wise 
increased.  The  excuse  offered  by  the  shippers  is 
that  the  Fourth  of  July  holiday  more  than  ever  in¬ 
terfered  with  the  production  and  that  better  things 
can  be  looked  for  from  now  on. 

With  the  retailers  they  continue  to  advise  cus¬ 
tomers  that  their  orders  will  be  delivered  as  soon 
as  the  coal  can  be  had  and  it  is  really  remarkable 
to  note  the  way  consumers  are  frequenting  the  offices 
of  retailers  during  these  July  days  endeavoring  to 
have  coal  delivered.  To  be  sure  the  dealers  are  get¬ 
ting  coal  far  in  excess  of  a  normal  summer,  but  by 
the  same  token  the  coal  is  going  out  as  fast  as  it 
comes  in.  simply  because  of  the  abnormal  times 
through  which  the  country  is  passing.  Often  yards 
are  bare  for  days  at  a  time  and  the  retailers  in  their 
endeavors  to  keep  their  delivery  forces  intact  are  put 
to  a  heavy  loss  at  times  while  the  equipment  lies 
idle  awaiting  more  coal. 

Despite  these  condition  the  public  continues  to  be 
urged  to  place  their  orders  for  next  winter’s  coal. 
The  City  Fuel  Committee  this  week  came  out  with 
a  statement  that  about  one-half  of  the  city’s  supply 
had  been  ordered  by  consumers,  and  others  were 
urged  to  place  theirs  at  once.  With  the  dealers 
most  of  them  feel  that  it  is  no  longer  a  question  of 
orders,  as  they  are  easy  enough  to  get  if  they  can 
only  get  the  coal.  As  a  matter  of  fact  many  people 
are  deterred  from  ordering  coal  because  of  the  ex¬ 
periences  of  acquaintances  who  have  been  unable  to 
receive  delivery  after  their  orders  have  been  in  for 
several  months.  On  the  other  hand,  practically 
every  load  of  coal  that  the  retailers  send  out  brings 
in  many  inquiries  from  other  customers  who  have 
noted  the  delivery  and  want  to  know  why  their  coal 
cannot  be  delivered  too. 

Retail  Prices  Near  $10. 

Retail  prices  are  now  well  around  the  $10  mark 
for  the  larger  domestic  sizes,  the  top  figure  being 
reached  in  cases  where  retailers  have  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  individual  coal.  Pea  runs  from  $8.20  to 
$8.75  a  ton.  These  prices  will  be  effective  until 
September,  as  they  now  include  the  recent  freight 
increase.  However,  high  prices  do  not  deter  the 
people  from  wanting  coal. 

Due  to  the  action  of  the  Fuel  Administration 
there  seems  to  be  a  growing  inquiry  for  No.  1  buck¬ 
wheat  for  domestic  use.  It  will  be  recalled  that  all 
steam  users  of  this  size  were  required  several  weeks 
since  to  procure  exemptions  from  the  National  Fuel 
Administration  to  continue  the  use  of  this  size.  As 
a  consequence  of  tjpis  quite  a  number  of  big  indus¬ 
tries  in  this  territory  who  are  not  engaged  on  war 
work  have  had  to  relinquish  this  size  and  find  other 
fuel.  As  a  consequence  quite  a  little  buckwheat  has 
come  on  the  market  and  it  is  no  doubt  the  intention 
of  the  Fuel  Administration  that  the  domestic  con¬ 
sumer  will  eventually  get  a  goodly  proportion  of  it. 
There  is  no  question  that  a  well  prepared  buck¬ 
wheat  coal,  with  intelligent  firing,  will  answer  all 
requirements  in  modern  home  steam-heating  plants. 
Some  dealers  have  always  had  a  little  domestic  trade 
on  this  size  and  they  are  the  ones  who  are  now 
putting  their  best  foot  forward  to  accumulate  a 
supply  when  the  time  comes  that  this  market  will 
again  be  pinched  for  fuel. 

This  week  the  retailers  had  another  straw  added 
to  their  burden  of  worries,  which  consists  of  a 
new  report  for  the  fuel  authorities.  The  request 
comes  direct- from  the  Fuel  Administration  at  Wash¬ 
ington  and  orders  every  retailer  to  file  a  weekly 
report  of  the  amount  of  coal  on  hand  from  the 
preceding  week,  amount  delivered,  amount  en  route 
and  amount  in  bins  at  close  of  business  for  each 
week.  The  administration  has  supplied  the  blanks 
in  postcard  form,  sending  each  dealer  a  ten  weeks’ 


supply.  One  report  must  be  sent  to  Washington  and 
the  other  to  the  State  Fuel  Administration.  On 
the  card  it  is  very  explicitly  stated  that  the  report 
must  be  made  out  in  net  tons  of  2,000  pounds,  which 
adds  some  complication  to  the  work,  as  anthracite 
coal  is  sold  at  the  mines  on  the  basis  of  the  gross 
ton  of  2,240  pounds  and  retailed  in  the  same  way, 
as  that  is  the  legal  ton  in  this  State,  fixed  by  legis¬ 
lative  enactment. 

What  has  been  privately  predicted  for  some  time 
seems  about  to  come  to  pass  and  that  is  that  the 
anthracite  mine  workers  are  likely  soon  to  ask  for 
increased  wages,  which,  if  granted,  means  another 
advance  in  the  price  of  coal.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  living  has  advanced  with  leaps  and 
bounds  during  past  months,  and  it  is  only  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  when  another  wage  demand  would  be  made. 
The  first  official  inkling  comes  now  through  the 
meeting  of  the  Tri-District  Board  of  the  U.  M.  W. 
recently,  when  the  statement  was  made  that  the  one 
best  way  to  keep  the  men  in  the  mines  would  be 
to  increase  wages  in  competition  with  war  plants, 
which  are  constantly  drawing  men  away. 

Bituminous  Situation. 

The  bituminous  trade  is  only  in  fair  shape.  Car 
supply,  of  course,  almost  completely  dominates  the 
situation,  the  only  other  question  being  the  labor 
supply.  In  the  central  Pennsylvania  district  re¬ 
cently  the  car  supply  has  been  running  about  50 
per  cent.,  which  for  an  ordinary  summer  would  be 
unusual,  but  in  times  like  these  is  far  from  suffi¬ 
cient.  There  has  been  a  falling  off  of  receipts  in 
this  city  lately,  no  doubt  due  to  the  Independence 
Day  holiday  falling  in  the  latter  part  of  the  week, 
and  many  men  made  it  the  occasion  for  ceasing 
work  for  the  remainder  of  the  week. 

The  mine  owners  could  hardly  credit  the  report 
recently  that  following  the  report  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  there  was  some  likelihood  of  a 
price  reduction.  Interests  here  maintain  that  the 
commission  certainly  has  overlooked  many  factors 
in  bituminous  production  in  order  to  arrive  at  such 
a  conclusion.  If  the  mine  operators  could  be  guar¬ 
anteed  a  100  per  cent,  car  and  labor  supply  there 
might  be  some  reason  to  consider  such  a  proposi¬ 
tion,  but  this  is  out  of  the  question,  as  any  producer 
would  be  pleased  almost  beyond  measure  if  his  labor 
and  car  supply  could  be  held  at  75  per  cent.  As 
one  producer  has  stated,  ‘’With  coal  at  $1,000  a  ton 
and  a  1  per  cent,  car  and  labor  supply  we  would 
starve  to  death.” 

There  is  a  good  movement  of  coal  at  tide  now, 
as  with  the  subsidence  of  the  submarine  attacks 
there  has  been  heavy  bunkering  of  vessels  and  also 
good  tide  shipments. 

The  order  directing  750  cars  a  day  to  be  shipped 
to  New  England  continues  in  effect  and  contributes 
very  materially  to  the  difficulty  of  industrial  plants 
in  this  section  getting  much  of  a  stock  ahead. 


Conditions  in  West  Virginia 

Labor  Shortage  Causing  Most  Trouble — 
Bonus  System  Frowned  Upon. 

Charleston,  W.  Va.,  July  11.— Transportation 
difficulties  insofar  as  they  affect  the  shipment  of  coal 
having  been  to  a  large  extent  overcome,  the  coal 
men  of  the  State  feel  that  the  question  of  man 
power  is  one  with  which  they  will  have  to  deal 
and  deal  promptly,  the  betterment  of  the  car  sup¬ 
ply  only  having  emphasized  the  necessity  for  more 
efficiency  in  the  mines.  While  to  some  extent  miners 
have  been  drafted  into  military  service,  that  has  not 
as  much  to  do  with  the  inability  of  coal  companies 
to  reach  maximum  production  as  has  the  indifference 
of  the  miners  in  many  instances.  Miners  have 
shown  a  disposition  to  work  only  part  of  the  time. 

1  he  car  situation,  as  an  instance  of  conditions 
prevailing  in  the  State,  has  assumed  a  position  of 
secondary  importance  in  the  Pocahontas  and  Tug 
River  districts,  where  it  is  said  the  draft  has  made 
some  inroads  and  where  the  inadequate  labor  sup¬ 
ply  is  holding  down  production. 

Not  only  have  the  various  district  coal  associa¬ 
tions  been  trying  to  devise  a  way  of  increasing  effi¬ 


ciency  in  the  mines,  the  Central  West  Virginia  even 
having  presented  their  plan  to  the  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion  for  approval,  but  the  Provost  Marshal  General’s 
“Work  or  Fight”  edict  is  also  expected  to  have 
some  effect.  The  State  Council  of  Defense  has 
also  put  its  foot  down  on  the  industrial  slacker,  by 
promulgating  an  order  which  will  the  more  ef¬ 
fectively  enforce  the  State’s  vagrancy  act. 

Despite  the  difficulty  of  keeping  miners  at  work, 
the  mines  in  the  Kanawha  District  have  been  able 
to  advance  their  coal  production.  The  Fourth  of 
July  found  a  good  many  of  the  mines  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  shut  down  and  many  miners  particularly  in 
the  Coal  River  section  of  the  district  did  no  work 
during  the  balance  of  the  week  so  that  while  the  cars 
furnished  were  ample  it  is  doubtful  if  they  were  all 
loaded. 

Good  Results  in  New  River  Field. 

This  seeming  lack  of  realization  of  the  serious¬ 
ness  of  the  war  and  of  the  duty  devolving  upon 
the  miner  to  do  his  part  seems  to  be  in  evidence 
in  Fayette  County  where  transportation  difficulties 
no  longer  affect  production,  because  the  car  supply 
in  that  district  was  ample  for  all  requirements  last 
week.  It  is  impossible  to  get  men  to  work  long 
enough  on  a  stretch.  One  of  the  largest,  if  not  the 
largest  company  in  the  district,  the  New  River  Co., 
has  worked  out,  with  its  employes,  a  plan  under 
which  greater  results  are  being  obtained.  But  in 
general  it  will  be  necessary  to  secure  a  vigorous 
application  of  General  Crowder’s  “Work  or  Fight” 
order  before  any  general  results  are  obtained. 

The  bonus  system  is  also  pronounced  as  iniqui¬ 
tous  and  is  being  frowned  upon  by  many  of  the 
operators  because  it  demoralizes  the  industry  by 
causing  miners  to  flit  from  one  mine  to  another.  It 
is  believed  that  miners  in  the  New  River  district 
might  be  encouraged  to  speed  up  if  a  blackboard 
showing  the  tonnage  which  might  be  produced  as 
compared  with  what  had  been  produced  was  ex¬ 
hibited  at  the  mine  entrance  of  every  mine  each  day, 
but  nothing  has  been  done  as  to  this  suggestion. 

Lethargy  is  still  shown  in  the  labor  situation  in 
the  Pocahontas  and  Tug  River  mining  districts. 

The  Fairmont  District  had  a  fairly  good  week. 
The  week  started  well,  though  the  car  supply 
dwindled  toward  the  middle  of  the  week.  Though 
last  Tuesday  the  tipple,  sub-station,  small  engine 
house  and  a  part  of  the  power  house  at  the  Mon¬ 
tana  mine  of  the  Consolidation  Coal  Company  were 
destroyed  by  fire,  the  mine  was  again  in  commis¬ 
sion  last  Friday  afternoon,  the  feat  of  repairing  all 
the  damage  done  in  so  short  a  time  being  due  to 
C.  H.  Tarleton,  W.  Va.,  division  superintendent. 


Charcoal  Prices  Fixed. 

Washington,  July  11. — To  provide  for  the  better 
distribution  of  charcoal,  the  Fuel  Administration  has 
promulgated  regulations  covering  the  distribution  of 
carload  lots,  together  with  the  maximum  prices 
which  may  be  charged  by  the  producer  therefor. 

Under  the  regulations  the  maximum  prices  of 
charcoal  in  car  lots  shall  be:  Lump  in  bulk,  20 
cents  per  bushel ;  lump  in  bags,  22  cents  per  bushel ; 
screenings  in  bags,  20  cents  per  bushel.  All  the 
maximum  prices  apply  to  carlots  sold  to  consumers 
or  to  dealers  for  wagon  delivery.  Any  commission 
paid  to  selling  agencies  or  margins  allowed  to  job¬ 
bers  shall  be  paid  by  the  vendors  and  shall  not  be 
added  to  the  established  prices.  Where  wagon  de¬ 
liveries  are  made  by  the  producer  to  the  purchaser 
a  reasonable  charge  for  such  handling  may  be 
added,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Federal  Fuel 
Administrator  for  the  State  in  which  such  deliveries 
are  made. 

Where  charcoal  is  shipped  in  bags  the  actual  cost 
of  the  bags  may  be  added  to  the  prices  given.  The 
purchaser  may  return  bags  suitable  for  refilling  to 
the  point  of  shipment  within  sixty  days  after  date 
of  shipment  in  which  case  the  price  charged  for 
the  bags  shall  be  refunded. 


A  report  from  Peekskill,  N.  Y.,  indicates  that 
owing  to  a  sand  bar  forming  in  the  river  coal  mer¬ 
chants  are  getting  their  supplies  all-rail,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  present  retail  prices  are  $10  to  $11  and 
quantities  sold  are  very  meager. 
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Conditions  at  Chicago. 

The  Shortage  of  High-Grade  Western  Coals 
Becoming  More  Marked. 

A  news  dispatch  from  Washington  stating  that 
all  householders  were  to  be  put  on  a  ration  and 
allowed  no  more  coal  than  the  quantity  needed  to 
heat  their  homes  to  an  average  of  68  degrees,  with 
efficient  firing,  helped  make  the  coal  dealers’  lives 
interesting  this  week.  It  caused  an  immediate  jump 
in  the  anxious  inquiries  of  consumers  at  the  Fuel 
Administration  headquarters  and  at  dealers’  offices. 

The  attempt  to  rate  all  factory  boilers  on  an  ef¬ 
ficiency  basis  in  order  to  hold  down  industrials  to 
the  lowest  possible  consumption  is  progressing 
locally  under  Harold  Almert,  who  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  engineer  to  represent  the  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion  in  this  work.  It  is  going  slowly,  however,  and 
has  served  to  show  the  magnitude  of  any  attempt 
at  rationing.  To  undertake  the  rating  of  homes  and 
fiat  buildings  is  a  task  at  which  the  local  Adminis¬ 
trators  frankly  balk. 

The  anthracite  situation  continues  to  be  the  bug¬ 
bear  of  the  local  dealers,  and  there  is  still  great 
indecision  as  to  just  how  much  anthracite  Chicago 
is  to  be  allowed.  The  question  now  up  for  decision 
is  whether  the  allotment  made  to  Illinois  of  about 
80  per  cent,  of  the  1916  supply  must  be  distributed 
pro  rata  over  the  whole  State,  or  whether  it  may 
be  confined  entirely  to  the  northern  counties,  and 
a  different  proportion  be  adopted  for  Cook  County 
and  the  outside  counties,  in  view  of  the  greater  diffi¬ 
culties  of  finding  substitutes  for  anthracite  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  It  is  practically  decided  that  the  southern 
half  of  the  State  will  get  no  hard  coal.  That  section 
has  never  used  very  much,  and  is  in  a  great  bitumi¬ 
nous  producing  territory,  where  the  use  of  soft  coal 
is  well  understood  and  offers  no  hardships. 

The  Fuel  Administrator  has  asked  for  permission 
to  limit  counties  in  the  north  part  of  the  State 
outside  Cook  County  to  a  two-thirds  supply,  which 
will  leave  between  85  per  cent,  and  90  per  cent,  of 
the  1917  deliveries  to  be  divided  among  Chicago 
consumers.  A  telegram  was  sent  to  Washington 
by  John  E.  Williams,  the  State  Fuel  Administrator, 
July  5,  and  was  still  unanswered  July  9,  when  Mr. 
Williams  left  for  Washington  to  take  up  directly 
with  his  superiors  this  and  other  matters. 

Southern  Illinois  Coal  for  Domestic  Use  Only. 

In  an  effort  to  help  out  dealers  who  are  being 
bombarded  by  consumers  with  demands  for  the 
immediate  delivery  of  southern  Illinois  coal,  which 
is  almost  as  difficult  to  obtain  as  anthracite,  owing 
to  the  oversold  condition  of  the  market,  the  Fuel 
Administration  is  investigating  the  use  of  this  high- 
grade  fuel  by  industrials.  Plants  which  can  just  as 
•veil  use  central  Illinois  and  Indiana  coal  are  being 
advised  to  substitute  it  for  the  Franklin  County 
product,  in  order  to  leave  the  latter  for  domestic 
use  in  replacing  Pocahontas  and  anthracite.  This 
advice  is  being  generally  followed,  as  it  is  under¬ 
stood  that  unless  a  compliant  spirit  is  shown  an  or¬ 
der  forbidding  the  use  of  southern  Illinois  grades, 
except  for  domestic  purposes,  may  be  forthcoming. 
At  the  same  time,  the  State  Council  of  Defense  in 
its  campaign  is  urging  consumers  not  to  insist  upon 
southern  Illinois  coal,  but  to  stock  up  with  any 
grade  obtainable. 

The  labor  problem  is  becoming  acute  with  the 
coal  operators.  Frequent  complaints  are  being 
made  that  the  miners  take  time  off  unnecessarily, 
and  that  some  operators  in  the  districts  which  have 
large  accumulations  of  orders  are  paying  premiums 
above  the  union  scale  to  attract  employees  for  their 
competitors.  This  practice  has  been  made  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  special  bulletin  by  Frank  Farrington,  Illi¬ 
nois  president  of  the  miners’  union,  who  has  direct¬ 
ed  his  men  to  discourage  the  practice.  Dr.  F.  C. 
Honnold,  District  Representative  for  Illinois,  also 
expressed  disapproval  of  the  practice  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  operators. 

The  car  supply  in  the  main  has  continued  good, 
though  a  distinct  failing  off  of  the  standard  main¬ 
tained  during  May  has  been  noted  in  the  last  few 
weeks.  Many  complaints  are  made  by  dealers  that 


cars  are  bunched  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it 
impossible  for  them  to  unload  within  the  time  limit, 
with  the  result  that  the  return  of  cars  is  delayed 
and  the  dealers  are  heavily  taxed  for  demurrage. 

President  Farrington  of  the  Miners’  Union  is¬ 
sued  a  remarkable  appeal  to  his  men  to  refrain  from 
laying  off  unnecessarily.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
“'work  or  fight”  order  of  the  provost  marshal  might 
result  in  the  Government  taking  action  to  force 
miners  of  the  draft  age  who  showed  an  inclination 
to  idleness  to  serve  their  country  in  the  trenches. 


Conditions  at  Pittsburgh. 


Heavy  Shipments  on  Priority  Reduce 
Movement  to  Lakes. 

There  has  been  a  falling  off  in  shipments  to  lower 
lake  ports  from  the  Pittsburgh  district  during  the 
past  week,  and  this  is  causing  some  uneasiness  in  the 
trade.  It  also  is  the  outstanding  feature  of  the  week’s 
developments  in  the  district.  Government  interfer¬ 
ence  is  given  as  the  cause  of  the  fall  down  by  those 
firms  shipping  to  the  lakes.  So  much  priority  coal 
has  been  demanded  from  the  mines  of  the  district 
that  the  tonnage  being  produced  is  not  of  sufficient 
volume  to  meet  the  demand  for  that  class  of  fuel 
and  at  the  same  time  keep  the  lake  shipments  up  to 
a  satisfactory  standard.  The  priority  coal  is  de¬ 
manded  for  use  in  munition  plants  and  other  indus¬ 
tries  engaged  on  Government  contracts,  and,  of 
course  has  the  right  of  way.  The  trade  fears  to  a 
certain  extent  that  later  in  the  year,  when  the  pri¬ 
ority  demand  is  not  so  great,  that  the  mines  will 
have  to  turn  their  entire  output  toward  the  lakes  in 
order  to  meet  the  tonnage  that  has  been  allotted  as 
the  season’s  total  for  that  branch  of  the  trade.  In 
plain  words  the  producers  are  between  the  devil  and 
the  deep  sea.  They  must  meet  priority  demands. 
Also  they  must  send  to  the  lakes,  ere  the  season 
closes,  a  certain  tonnage.  How  to  do  it  with  the 
situation  as  it  is  at  present  is  a  question. 

Car  supply  throughout  the  district  is  good,  and 
the  miners  are  working  better  than  ever,  but  these 
things  do  not  counteract  the  shortage  of  miners  that 
exists.  Mines  do  not  have  nearly  full  forces.  No 
matter  how  steadily  the  men  available  work,  they 
cannot  meet  the  tonnage  demand  because  they  are 
too  few  in  number.  It  puts  the  operating  heads  of 
companies  up  against  a  hard  proposition. 

Summarized  in  a  few  words,  the  situation  is  one 
of  good  production  and  bad  distribution. 

Every  mine  is  contracted  full,  and  there  is  no  free 
coal  available  anywhere  in  the  district. 

The  wagon  mine  situation  still  is  up  in' the  air. 
The  mine  owners  held  a  meeting  at  which  it  was 
declared  they  were  at  a  serious  disadvantage  in 
handling  business  because  they  were  being  discrimi¬ 
nated  against.  They  want  authority  to  increase  the 
price  of  coal,  so  that  they  may  meet  the  competition 
of  the  rail  mines.  Secretary  A.  W.  Mendel,  in  dis¬ 
cussing  the  situation,  said  that  while  the  right  to 
charge  consumers  $3.12  per  ton  at  the  mine  gave 
the  wagon  mine  owner  an  apparent  advantage  over 
the  rail  mine  owner,  the  fact  that  when  it  came  to 
shipping  coal  by  rail  and  paying  for  haulage,  the 
wagon  mine  owner  is  reduced  to  the  same  level  with 
the  large  operators  with  mines  on  the  railroads,  and 
this  results  in  keeping  out  of  the  market  large 
amounts  of  coal  which  the  public  might  have  had  the 
advantage  of  had  a  different  scale  been  adopted.  He 
declared  nearly  all  of  the  wagon  mines  had  been 
compelled  to  close  at  least  part  of  the  time  because 
of  their  inability  to  ship  profitably  by  rail. 

In  addition  to  the  Committee  on  Haulage  and 
Prices,  mentioned  above,  the  mine  owners  named 
committees  as  follows:  Cars,  John  R.  Long,  Taren- 
tum ;  wages,  G.  A.  Farmer,  Versailles;  supplies  and 
materials,  C.  H.  Bolton,  Irwin;  constitution  and  by¬ 
laws,  F.  W.  Pierce,  McKeesport ;  membership,  Ar¬ 
thur  Barr,  Hays  Station;  costs  and  Government  re¬ 
ports,  J.  A.  Pierce,  McKeesport.  * 


Barges  Moran  No.  66  and  No.  70  have  been  sold 
by  E.  F.  Moran,  Philadelphia,  to  the  Government 
for  $36,000. 


Conditions  at  Baltimore. 


Uneasiness  As  to  Future  Supplies — Market 
Growing  Tight. 

That  a  feeling  of  uneasiness  as  to  the  outlook  for 
fuel  supply  is  growing  in  the  coal  trade  here  can 
not  be  denied.  Among  consumers,  despite  the  ap¬ 
parent  handwriting  on  the  wall,  there  continues  a 
remarkable  apathy  and  lack  of  uncertain  feeling 
during  a  period  of  summer  when  they  should  be 
getting  in  supplies  for  the  future  and  when  they 
are  still  traveling  on  a  hand-to-mouth  supply  basis. 
The  most  careful  coal  men  feel,  however,  that  the 
end  of  summer  will  see  consumers  beginning  a 
scramble  for  coal  and  with  little  to  give  them,  at 
which  time  the  present  troubles  of  the  dealers  and 
of  the  local  Fuel  Administration  will  seem  small  by 
comparison. 

Tighter  and  tighter  grew  the  market  here  the 
past  week.  After  the  several  weeks  of  pretty  easy 
supply,  during  which  some  few  wise  consumers  were 
able  to  store  a  little  coal  for  the  future,  there  has 
come  a  time  when  the  receipts  are  so  light  as  to 
be  below  even  emergency  needs  of  the  moment. 
Urgings  by  the  Fuel  Administrator  that  his  recom¬ 
mended  list  as  sent  to  the  district  representative 
bear  more  results  fell  on  deaf  ears.  From  mining 
sections  came  many  reports  of  preferential  orders 
to  ship  to  steel  companies  and  other  war  work  in 
unusually  large  amount,  and  of  the  taking  of  a  big 
increase  for  railroad  fuel  orders.  Not  only  was 
there  a  cut  down  the  past  week  in  the  amount  of 
coal  coming  through  on  direct  shipment,  but  there 
was  an  end  to  the  era  of  diversions  that  brought  so 
much  relief  to  this  section.  The  clearing  of  con¬ 
gestion  northward  is  given  as  the  reason  for  better 
through  movement  that  ended  diversions  to  this 
point.  This  letter  had  pointed  out  for  several  weeks 
that  a  section  which  was  depending  largely  for  its 
coal  supply  on  diverted  cars  might  find  itself  in  a 
bad  way  at  any  time  that  through  traffic  was  so 
even  as  to  halt  the  plan  of  re-routing  coal  awheel. 

Complaints  from  Industrials. 

The  industrial  world  is  kicking  harder  and  harder 
on  the  question  of  bad  coal  coming  through.  Some 
plants  claim  their  efficiency  is  reduced  from  40  to 
50  per  cent,  by  poor  grade  fuel,  some  of  which 
reaches  them  after  rejection  at  the  Tidewater  pool 
from  the  account  of  the  Fuel  Administrator  and 
some  coming  direct  from  the  mines.  Some  of  the 
producers  put  the  matter  squarely  up  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  miners.  One.  when  asked  by 
Saward’s  representative  as  to  conditions,  said  that 
he  had  no  trouble  from  one  mine,  but  at  another 
much  very  dirty  coal  had  been  loaded.  A  Govern¬ 
ment  inspector  had  made  complaint  in  some  cases, 
and  there  was  talk  of  imposing  the  50  cents-off  pen¬ 
alty.  The  operator  then  said  he  would  transfer  the 
cut  in  price  to  the  miners  responsible  for  the  load¬ 
ing  of  the  dirty  coal  which  tjiev  had  been  paid 
for  mining,  and  objection  was  at  once  raised.  No 
coal  has  gone  out  from  that  mine  with  the  50  cents 
cut  off  on  the  invoice.  An  inquiry  in  the  trade  here 
failed  to  reveal  any  such  coal  coming  through  to 
this  point. 

Anthracite  coal  men  are  puzzled.  While  the  June 
figures  of  receipts  and  deliveries  by  the  retailers 
have  not  been  completed  by  the  Fuel  Administrator's 
office,  it  is  believed  that  there  will  be  no  increase 
over  the  receipts  of  1917  shown.  Thus  it  may  be 
stated  that  the  receipts  of  hard  coal  for  April,  May 
and  June  fell  somewhat  below  the  movement  a 
year  ago,  and  the  promised  10  per  cent,  increase  in 
allotment  is  still  a  figure  of  speech.  And  yet  Wash¬ 
ington  reported  Maryland  as  getting  its  full  quota 
in  June.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  city  is  worse  off, 
not  only  because  bins  and  yards  were  bare  this 
spring  instead  of  being  partly  filled,  arid  because  of 
a  big  population  increase,  but  because  the  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration  has  finally  ruled  that  the  needs  of  five 
big  industries  burning  anthracite  must  be  cared  for 
out  of  the  city's  allotment.  This  means  that  prob¬ 
ably  50,000  tons  will  be  taken  off  the  household  list 
by  this  preferential  war  group  of  factories.  W.  H. 
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The  Buffalo  Market. 

The  Bituminous  Jobbers  Forming  Good 

Connections  with  Miners 
• 

The  bituminous  jobbers  are  getting  rumors  that  the 
Government  is  going  to  allow  them  to  buy  their  coal 
before  they  sell  it  and  if  this  turns  out  to  be  true  it 
will  add  decidedly  to  the  amount  of  coal  that  they 
can  move  and  it  will  also  reduce  the  work  connected 
with  their  business.  At  the  same  time  several  of 
them  are  doing  what  they  can  to  form  some  sort  of 
connection  with  good  mines,  generally  by  purchase, 
which  will  also  give  them  a  control  of  the  trade  that 
they  do  not  possess  now. 

Otherwise  the  situation  is  quite  the  same  that  it 
was,  though  as  a  rule  the  jobbing  trade  is  not  as 
low  spirited  as  it  was.  Coal  does  come  this  way 
more  than  it  did,  though  the  improvement  is  not  as 
large  .as  it  might  be.  Just  now  the  difficulty  is  in 
the  making  up  of  prices  based  on  the  late  orders 
from  the  Fuel  Administration. 

A  change  has  been  ordered  in  cannel,  as  soon  as 
the  price  was  determined  on  the  former  new  basis. 
It  is  to  sell  for  $1  over  bituminous  that  comes  from 
the  same  territory.  Regular  bituminous  prices  per 
net  ton,  f.  o.  b.  Buffalo  are  $4.65  for  thin-vein  Alle¬ 
gheny  Valley,  $4.45  for  Pittsburgh  lump,  $4.20  for 
Pittsburgh  mine-run  and  slack  and  $5.85  for  smith¬ 
ing.  So  many  changes  make  it  hard  to  keep  the  busi¬ 
ness  in  any  shape,  especially  if  the  orders  are  com¬ 
plicated  with  changes  in  freight  rates,  as  of  late. 

The  bituminous  distribution  changes  slowly.  At 
present  the  Canadian  demand  is  not  as  good  as  that 
in  New  York  State  though  the  surplus  in  nearby 
Canada  is  small  in  comparison  to  what  it  was.  New 
England  is  always  demanding  all  sorts  of  coal,  but 
the  trade  here  is  not  anxious  to  go  into  that  terri¬ 
tory,  for  it  is  exceptionally  slow  and  hard  to  manage. 
It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  a  supply  is  to  be  kept  up 
there,  unless  the  water  route  is  made  more  free  and 
active  than  it  has  been  of  late. 

At  the  same  time  the  movement  of  all  coal  west¬ 
ward  is  not  only  affected  by  long  distances,  but  the 
restrictions  are  such  that  the  shipper  has  to  be  very 
careful  or  he  will  lay  himself  open  to  the  law. 

The  car  movement  is  hard  to  size  up,  as  it  changes 
so  constantly  from  day  to  day.  One  day  it  may  be 
pretty  good  and  another  it  may  run  down  almost  to 
nothing,  so  that  no  sort  of  calculation  can  be  made 
beforehand.  If  the  canal  is  ever  opened  up  to  this 
traffic  it  will  be  a  Godsend  to  the  trade,  but  of  late 
nothing  has  been  heard  about  it. 

Anthracite  is  just  now  interrupted  by  the  slow 
mining  over  the  Fourth,  the  amount  reported  for 
lake  shipment  during  the  week  being  only  87,500 
tons,  of  which  29,900  tons  cleared  for  Duluth  and 
Superior.  18.400  tons  to  Milwaukee,  12,300  tons  for 
Fort  William,  5,900  tons  for  Manitowoc,  3,000  tons 
for  Hancock  and  3,600  tons  for  Houghton.  The 
season  s  shipments  to  July  were  866,156  tons,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  1,123,495  tons  to  the  same  date  last 
season. 

Freight  rates  remain  quiet  at  48  cents  to  Duluth. 
Fort  William.  50  cents  to  Manitowoc,  55  cents  to 
Milwaukee,  60-65  cents  to  Chicago  and  75  cents  to 
Houghton  and  Hancock. 


Twin  Cities  Situation. 


Northwest  Must  Depend  Upon  Eastern  Coal 
to  Greater  Extent  Than  Ever  Before. 

The  resumption  of  shipping  from  the  docks  has 
resulted  in  hard  coal  coming  to  the  Twin  Cities, 
after  the  suspension  of  a  few  days  ago  held  it  up. 
As  a  result,  local  retailers  are  again  delivering  coal, 
and  consumers’  bins  are  being  filled  to  overflowing. 
Many  consumers  have  ordered  more  than  their  bins 
will  hold  and  are  storing  it  in  temporary  space,  to  be 
assured  of  a  supply.  As  there  are  rumors  that 
householders  are  to  be  placed  on  fuel  rations,  so  to 
speak,  and  will  not  be  allowed  more  than  enough  to 
maintain  a  68  degree  maximum  temperature,  it  would 
appear  that  those  who  got  in  early  with  their  orders 
are  the  ones  who  are  safest. 

The  soft  coal  situation  remains  in  statu  quo.  At 


present,  the  indications  are  that  the  Northwest  will 
be  dependent  upon  Eastern  bituminous  coal  for 
steam  coal  to  an  extent  greater  than  ever  before. 
The  Illinois  situation  continues  to  be  a  deadlock. 
With  the  recent  refusal  to  reopen  retail  margins  to 
allow  a  carrying  charge  for  handling  Illinois  coal 
during  the  summer,  for  selling  in  the  fall  and  win¬ 
ter,  comes  the  fact  that  the  tonnage  of  Illinois  coal 
into  this  territory  is  bound  to  be  sharply  reduced. 
Of  course  it  is  always  possible  that  in  the  fall  the 
September  30  closing  date  on  shipping  may  be  ex¬ 
tended  or  even  completely  suspended,  but  there  is 
nothing  to  indicate  that  it  will  be  done.  And  unless 
it  is  done,  there  will  be  a  reduction  in  tonnage  from 
the  Illinois  fields  which  will  certainly  throw  a  de¬ 
mand  for  several  hundred  thousand  more  tons  upon 
the  Eastern  bituminous.  And  while  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  allot  24,000,000  tons  of  soft  coal  from  the 
East  to  the  Northwest,  it  is  another  matter  to  de¬ 
liver  the  coal. 

It  may  be  done.  Many  things  which  have  seemed 
impossible  have  been  done,  and  more  will  probably 
be  done.  But  the  problems  of  this  coming  fall  will 
be  different  from  those  of  last  fall.  And  carping 
hypercriticism  and  querulous  complaint  over  the  way 
consumers  do  not  do  what  they  should  do,  is  not 
going  to  simplify  the  task  in  the  slightest.  Auto¬ 
cratic  Bolshevikistn  elevated  to  temporary  public  of¬ 
fice  should  assimilate  the  fact  that  there  is  no  known 
way  of  repealing  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  nor 
of  making  the  irresponsible  public  move  faster  than 
it  can  be  coaxed.  The  public  is  good-naturedly  irre¬ 
sponsible  in  its  whims,  and  cannot  be  driven  except 
very  gently.  So  the  big  thing  will  be  to  get  the  coal 
forward,  and  the  second  big  thing  will  be  to  induce 
the  public  to  place  orders  ahead  as  much  as  possible. 
Much  of  the  latter  has  been  done.  It  appears  to  be 
‘‘up  to”  fuel  officials  to  do  the  first  as  quickly  as 
possible.  G.  A.  W. 


Conditions  at  Detroit. 


Situation  Viewed  with  Uneasiness — Steady 
Demand  for  Steam  Coal. 

Coal  supply  in  Detroit  is  not  improving  in  any 
material  degree  according  to  the  local  jobbers.  The 
situation  now,  in  its  relation  to  probable  conditions 
next  winter,  is  viewed  with  much  uneasiness  by  the 
Detroit  dealers.  If  Detroit  is  unable  to  obtain  a 
normal  coal  supply  in  mid-summer,  how,  they  ask, 
can  it  be  reasonable  to  expect  that  an  adequate  sup¬ 
ply  will  be  maintained  under  less  favorable  weather 
conditions,  and  when  the  railroads  are  confronted 
with  even  more  pressing  demands  on  their  motive 
power  and  transportation  facilities. 

For  several  weeks  jobbers  have  observed  that 
Detroit  is  not  getting  the  quantity  of  bituminous 
stock  necessary  to  measure  up  to  the  standard  set 
by  normal  consumption  and  meet  the  requirements 
of  building  up  reserves  in  hands  of  steam  coal  users 
and  retail  dealers.  Shipments  last  month,  the  coal 
men  say,  were  less  satisfactory  than  in  April  and 
May,  and  in  those  months  the  amount  received  was 
little  greater  than  enough  to  supply  current  con¬ 
sumption  needs. 

Jobbers  are  impressed  also  by  the  fact  that  the 
shipments  moving  into  the  city  are  for  the  most 
part  mine-run.  Prepared  sizes  and  slack  are  com¬ 
ing  only  in  small  amount.  It  is  suggested  this  con¬ 
dition  may  be  the  result  of  sending  lump  and  pre¬ 
pared  sizes  up  the  lakes.  The  theory  also  is  ad¬ 
vanced  that  mine  operators  are  too  busy  to  turn 
out  the  sizes  that  were  formerly  so  plentiful,  and 
in  this  connection  it  is  explained  that  the  matter 
of  car  supply  probably  is  a  factor  that  the  mines 
find  it  easier  to  load  the  cars  supplied  with  mine- 
run  than  to  risk  deductions  from  car  allotment, 
because  of  cars  being  held  to  load  with  other  sizes. 

The  users  of  steam  coal,  with  the  experience  of 
last  winter  fresh  in  memory,  are  taking  the  coal 
as  it  comes.  There  is  a  steady  demand,  augmented 
by  the  increasing  amount  of  work,  which  the  large 
manufacturing  plants  of  the  city  are  turning  out  for 
the  government  or  for  other  companies  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  products  necessary  for  war 
use.  Continuance  of  this  demand  is  forecasted  by 
the  booking  of  additional  government  orders  and 


by  the  enlargement  of  various  industrial  plants  to 
increase  production  capacity. 

Household  consumers  also  are  in  the  market, 
though  the  volume  of  buying  is  restricted  by  the 
scarcity  of  supply  of  anthracite,  inability  to  get  coke 
or  smokeless  coal,  and  the  fact  that  bituminous 
available  for  domestic  use  is  received  only  in  mod¬ 
erate  supply.  Many  of  the  household  consumers 
believe  their  heating  equipment  cannot  be  used  satis¬ 
factorily  in  burning  bituminous.  The  amount  of 
anthracite  so  far  received  is  very  small  and  re¬ 
tailers  have  been  able  to  supply  few  of  those  whose 
orders  were  placed  at  the  opening  of  the  coal  year. 

J.  R.  E. 


Situation  at  Johnstown. 

From  an  operating  standpoint,  the  conditions  in 
Central  Pennsylvania  may  be  viewed  as  improving 
both  as  to  car  supply  and  as  to  the  attitude  of  labor. 
Contrary  to  all  forecasts,  the  labor  performance  on 
the  5th  and  6th  was  very  good  indeed,  and  it  is 
pleasing  to  make  mention  of  it  as  based  on  precedent 
and  as  well  on  the  big  demonstrations  that  were 
held.  With  pay-day  in  many  instances  on  the  3rd, 
there  was  every  reason  to  expect  a  three-day  instead 
of  a  one-day  celebration.  It  is  therefore  greatly  to 
the  credit  of  the  majority  of  the  men  that  the  falling 
off  on  Friday  was  small  and  that  Saturday  was 
practically  normal,  and  they  should  be  complimented 
on  their  showing.  The  “follow-up”  for  the  patriotic 
meetings  should  be  quickly  arranged. 

From  a  buyer’s  viewpoint  the  situation  from  all 
account  is  worse,  as  with  an  increased  output  free 
coal  is  harder  to  find. 

We  would,  of  course,  not  feel  natural  if  some¬ 
thing  were  not  constantly  coming  up  to  occasion 
concern,  and  we  now  have  the  matter  of  recruiting 
in  the  coal  fields,  together  with  the  draft  and  the 
absorbing  of  box  cars  by  District  Representatives 
and  the  change  in  the  permissable  bunker  coals  to 
be  developed  as  to  their  effect  on  the  general  situa¬ 
tion. 

The  recruiting  and  draft,  fortunately,  are  receiv¬ 
ing  the  attention  they  deserve  from  General  Crowder 
down,  and  perhaps  we  shall  be  saved  the  necessity 
of  following  England’s  example  and  sending  back 
from  the  ranks  men  necessary  to  keep  up  the  coal 
supply;  but  prompt  and  definite  action  alone  will 
suffice. 

The  requisitioning  of  box  cars  and  diversion  of 
those  consigned  is  proceeding  to  the  length  of  tak¬ 
ing  them  from  mines  that  have  been  regularly  ship¬ 
ping  through  licensed  distributors  to  plants  on  the 
Preference  List  simply  because  no  regular  contract 
has  been  filed  covering  a  specified  tonnage — which 
simply  means  that  the  District  Representative  will 
be  called  upon  later  to  take  coal  from  someone  else 
to  ship  to  the  plants  the  cars  originally  diverted  by 
them  were  consigned  to,  making  what  would  seem 
to  be  additional  and  unnecessary  work  for  all  con¬ 
cerned. 

The  change  in  the  permissible  bunker  coal  will 
create  a  scramble  for  the  Nos.  1  and  9  Pools  and 
cause  a  readjustment  of  source  of  supply  for 
many  plants  that  heretofore  believed  it  necessary, 
in  order  to  secure  a  maximum  output,  to  have  coal 
of  that  class.  It  goes  without  saying  that  vessels 
plying  the  submarine  territory  should  have  the  best 
coal  we  can  mine,  and  the  results  elsewhere  can  only 
be  determined  positively  after  the  change  has  been 
thoroughly  tested  out  in  practice. 

The  car  supply  has  been  holding  up  better  this 
week  than  heretofore,  in  many  instances  100  per 
cent,  of  ability  to  load,  and  it  is  stated  the  outlook 
is  bright  for  a  continuation  of  a  good  run.  On  the 
Connellsville  division  the  change  has  been  so  pro¬ 
nounced  that  reports  are  coming  in  of  cars  left  over 
at  nearly  all  of  the  mines  and  it  is  stated  that  the 
prospect  is  that  the  full  car  supply  there  will  be  con¬ 
tinued  for  some  time. 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Railroad  was  again  the  leading  anthracite  carrier  in 
the  month  of  June,  and  that  for  the  first  six  months 
of  1918  the  L.  V.  transported  more  anthracite  in 
the  prepared  sizes  than  any  of  the  other  hard  coal 
lines. 
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Boston  Market  Conditions. 

All-Rail  Receipts  Show  a  Gain,  but  Only  the  Smaller  Consumers  Are  Able  to  Build  Up 
Reserves — Anthracite  Receipts  Disappointing,  Particularly  by  Water. 


Every  day  brings  fresh  evidence  that  New  Eng¬ 
land  industries  are  running  on  hand-to-mouth  sup¬ 
plies  of  fuel.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  large 
consumers  who  use  the  great  bulk  of  the  tonnage 
required  for  this  territory.  Important  requirements 
like  those  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  R.  R.  and  the 
Boston  “L”  are  down  to  minimum  reserves  and  in 
both  cases  the  fuel  authorities  have  been  obliged 
to  divert  coal  from  other  consignees  to  keep  them 
in  operation.  The  Boston  &  Albany  and  the  Maine 
Central,  while  not  in  such  serious  position,  are  at 
the  point  where  the  diversion  of  coal  in  transit  on 
their  lines  is  being  considered.  The  larger  power 
plants  through  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  with 
a  few  exceptions,  are  also  unable  to  accumulate  the 
stocks  which  are  absolutely  necessary  if  any  margin 
is  to  be  secured  against  light  receipts  during  the 
fall  and  winter.  Large  munition  plants  find  it  next 
to  impossible  to  get  coal  for  more  than  ten  days  or 
a  fortnight  in  advance  of  use  and  in  more  than  one 
instance  they  are  obliged  to  make  inroads  on  re¬ 
serves  of  high  volatile  which  should  properly  be  re¬ 
stricted  to  metallurgical  processes.  •  Gas  coal  is 
equally  hard  to  get  and  will  probably  be  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  secure  as  the  season  advances. 

The  volume  of  coal  now  reaching  the  gateways 
all-rail  begins  to  show  the  result  of  the  order  is¬ 
sued  to  the  central  Pennsylvania  district  early  in 
June  to  ship  100  per  cent,  on  the  New  England  or¬ 
ders  and  contracts  in  hand,  after  certain  preferred 
requirements  in  market  territory  had  been  taken 
care  of.  The  average  receipts  all-rail,  these  includ¬ 
ing  all  the  territory  shipping  to  New  England  by 
that  route,  showed  a  daily  average  during  June  of 
615  cars  bituminous,  including  railroad  fuel.  The 
first  seven  days  of  July  showed  an  average  of 
801  cars  daily,  a  material  gain  over  June  receipts. 
Of  this  total  127  cars  were  for  railroad  supply,  this 
classification  alone  showing  an  increased  movement 
of  37  cars.  Should  shipments  be  maintained  on  this 
basis  the  trade  would  be  encouraged  to  take  a  really 
hopeful  view  but  every  practical  person  knows  that 
with  the  extraordinary  demands  that  are  being  made 
on  the  central  Pennsylvania  district  a  slump  is  sure 
to  follow.  The  present  movement,  if  sustained, 
would  mean  5,607  cars  weekly  through  the  gateways, 
but  this  would  be  far  short  of  the  6,000  cars  that 
were  talked  about  as  the  “budget”  all-rail  for  the 
period  April  1  to  November  1.  Seventy-five  per  cent, 
of  this  quota  was  to  be  furnished  from  the  Altoona 
district  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  present  shipments 
are  at  the  peak. 

Coal  Scarce  at  Hampton  Roads. 

The  Hampton  Roads  outlook  is  even  less  encour¬ 
aging.  Only  by  strenuous  efforts  with  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  shippers  are  certain  ships  regularly  in  the 
coastwise  service  furnished  with  cargoes.  In  several 
cases  lately  steamers  have  sailed  from  Boston  with¬ 
out  cargoes  being  arranged  for  and  appeals  have  had 
to  be  made  to  Washington  to  secure  coal  for  two 
steamers  when  no  shipper  was  found  who  had  the 
coal  available.  Meanwhile,  heavy  requisitions  are 
made  for  various  branches  of  the  Government  serv¬ 
ice,  not  only  for  navy  and  army  transport  us£  and 
for  export  but  for  large  by-product  plants,  some  of 
them  on  the  main  line  of  the  railroads  bringing 
smokeless  coals  to  tide. 

This  latter  feature  is  now  the  subject  of  consider¬ 
able  agitation  among  shippers  for  it  is  felt  that  high 
grade  coals  were  used  only  for  steam  purposes  in 
by-product  plants  are  being  too  heavily  requisitioned 
for  this  purpose  and  that  other  coals,  higher  in  ash, 
sulphur,  and  volatile  would  be  just  as  serviceable. 
It  is  very  much  to  be  hoped  the  supervising  authori¬ 
ties  will  allow  coals  like  Clinch  Valley  to  be  sub¬ 
stituted  for  Pochahontas  and  let  an  equal  tonnage 
of  the  latter  run  to  the  piers  to  increase  the  volume 
for  New  England.  If  to  this  could  be  added  a  sub¬ 
stantial  tonnage  from  the  Kanawha  district  for  rail¬ 
road  purposes  in  this  market  the  smokeless  shippers 
would  thereby  be  relieved  of  constant  diversions 
of  their  coal  at  this  end  for  locomotive  use.  From 


every  standpoint  there  would  be  advantages  in  such 
an  arrangement. 

Ample  Ships  Soon. 

Signs  multiply  that  the  supply  of  shipping  will 
soon  be  ample  for  all  the  coal  that  can  be  made 
available  at  the  Atlantic  ports.  Each  week  it  be¬ 
comes  more  difficult  for  Mr.  Storrow’s  advisory 
committee  of  shippers  to  assign  steamers,  so  few 
of  the  agencies  can  see  their  way  clear  to  provide 
cargoes.  The  movement  via  the  B.  &  O.  and  the 
W.  M.  to  Baltimore  has  also  slowed  up  to  a  marked 
degree  and  to  those  who  were  promised  compre¬ 
hensive  tonnages  in  consideration  of  cutting  out 
all-rail  movement  from  territory  served  by  those 
roads  the  prospect  is  anything  but  encouraging. 
Changing  the  movement  of  open-top  cars  from  the 
Shippensburg  route  to  tidewater  was  supposed  to  be 
a  cure-all  for  car  shortage  but  thus  far  the  remedy 
seems  worse  than  the  disease.  If  the  traffic  people 
who  urged  the  change  wish  to  make  a  demonstra- 
that  they  will  certainly  have  the  stimulus  of  frequent 
steamer  arrivals  at  Baltimore.  No  longer  can  the 
Shipping  Board  be  blamed  for  coal  shortage  in  New 
England. 

Effect  of  Toll  Advances. 

Consignees  are  beginning  to  appreciate  the  full 
bearing  of  the  recent  advance  in  tolls.  Instead  of 
on-car  prices  at  Boston  being  on  a  basis  within 
range  of  $8  the  new  price  is  close  to  $9,  and  where 
items  of  demurrage  have  to  be  added  at  the  rate  of 
25  cents  per  ton  per  day  $10  on  cars  Boston  is  by 
no  means  exceptional.  Barge  lines  owned  either  by 
railroads  or  by  interests  associated  with  railroads 
have  also  advanced  freight  rates  to  such  extent  that 
the  whole  price  schedule  in  New  England  will  have 
to  be  revised.  Already  the  New  York  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration  has  taken  cue  from  the  Lake  shippers 
under  the  authority  conferred  in  license  regulations 
numbers  24,  25  and  26:  35  cents  has  been  granted 
“wholesalers”  who  come  within  the  class  defined  in 
those  rules.  This  amounts  to  a  bidding  up  on  prices 
that  is  bound  to  throw  more  coal  into  New  York 
and  to  meet  this  kind  of  competition  it  is  rumored 
the  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tions  will  fix  the  same  rate  of  compensation  on  coal 
destined  within  those  States.  This  is  a  tendency 
exactly  opposite  to  what  the  Fuel  Administration 
aims  to  bring  about  and  the  celebrated  rules  already 
referred  to  should  be  promptly  revoked.  If  there 
is  to  be  price  competition  let  it  be  on  the  ol'd  broad 
lines  and  give  New  England  a  chance! 

Anthracite  receipts  continue  most  disappointing. 
Barge  movement  continues  slow,  partly  on  account 
of  thick  weather,  and  July  thus  far  is  way  behind 
even  June  figures.  Much  is  still  said  about  per¬ 
centages  of  increase  for  certain  areas  in  this  ter¬ 
ritory  but  retailers  at  least  are  beginning  to  realize 
that  the  percentages  exist  only  on  paper  and  that 
if  barge  movement  is  slower  than  in  1916  it  will  be 
extremely  hard  to  increase  deliveries  by  water,  this 
entirely  apart  from  the  tonnage  gain,  likewise  on 
paper,  by  depriving  certain  Western  areas  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  anthracite.  All-rail  receipts  show  very  lit¬ 
tle  change  from  a  month  ago.  For  the  first  five  days 
of  July  the  average  daily  movement  was  491  cars 
of  domestic  sizes  and  177  cars  of  steam  sizes.  The 
latter  continue  to  show  a  large  proportion.  It  is 
probable  that  the  fuel  authorities  for  the  present 
at  least  will  continue  to  encourage  deliveries  of 
barley  and  culm,  believing  that  every  car  is  just  so 
much  help  toward  meeting  the  situation  sure  to  con¬ 
front  New  England  next  winter. 


The  Anthracite  Committee  has  ruled  that  where 
coal  dealers  commenced  business  last  year,  or  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  took  over  businesses  previously 
established,  they  shall  receive  a  reasonable  tonnage 
from  the  producer  or  distributor  who  furnished 
coal  to  them  last  year,  assuming  always  that  the 
dealers  are  in  financial  credit. 


Indiana  Users  Perplexed 

by  Supply  Outlook. 


Up  to  Present,  However,  Receipts  Have  Been 
Beyond  Normal  Requirements. 

Next  winter  coal  mines  of  the  country  will  be 
about  as  near  under  complete  Government  con¬ 
trol  as  they  can  without  being  actually  owned  by 
Federal  authorities.  In  other  words,  according  to 
the  Federal  Fuel  Administration,  all  mines  will  be 
operated  from  the  viewpoint  of  war,  rather  than 
from  the  viewpoint  of  producers,  consumers,  or  the 
public  in  general. 

Mines  will  be  in  a  preferential  classification  and 
the  product  will  be  disposed  of  under  this  arrange¬ 
ment.  At  this  time,  and  for  some  time  past,  for  that 
matter,  the  Government  has  been  compiling  data 
regarding  every  industry  in  the  country,  and  on  this 
analysis  the  future  fuel  needs  of  the  concern  will 
be  apportioned. 

It  is  a  tremendous  job  to  collect  data  from  the 
thousands  of  industrial  plants — large  and  small — 
but  it  is  being  done  rapidly.  From  Washington, 
questionnaires  were  sent  out  with  a  double  return 
card  which  is  supposed  to  contain  all  the  data  the 
State  and  Federal  authorities  wish  to  know  of 
plants  of  all  sizes  and  description.  One  of  these 
cards  is  sent  to  Washington  and  the  other  to  the 
State  Fuel  Administration.  When  a  concern  makes 
priority  claims  for  fuel  or  shipments  of  fuel,  it 
will  be  an  easy  matter  for  the  Fuel  Administrator 
to  look  up  the  concern  and  see  just  what  it  is  do¬ 
ing,  whether  it  is  making  products  on  war  contracts, 
or  whether  it  is  semi-essential  or  altogether  a  non- 
essential.  On  these  data  cards  fuel  supplies  will  de¬ 
pend. 

According  to  the  announcement  from  the  Federal 
Fuel  Administration  the  embargo  laid  on  shipments 
of  West  Virginia,  Virginia  and  Ohio  coal  to  Indiana, 
which  was  postponed  from  the  middle  of  June  to 
the  first  of  July,  is  now  in  full  effect,  and  aside  from 
exemptions  to  gas  plants  and  a  few  other  industries 
no  coal  from  these  sections  will  come  into  the  State. 

This  embargo  has  caused  some  little  rumpus  in  a 
group  of  counties  in  a  semi-circle  reaching  from 
Richmond,  Ind.,  to  Jeffersonville.  These  counties 
have  always  got  their  coal  from  either  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Kentucky  or  Ohio  and  the  State  administra¬ 
tion  is  having  some  difficulty  in  working  out  a  solu¬ 
tion.  The  logical  answer  would  be  coal  from  the 
embargoed  states,  and  it  is  understood  that  a  recom¬ 
mendation  to  this  effect  will  be  made  to  the  Federal 
Fuel  Administration  to  admit  what  is  known  as 
“river  coal”  to  the  tier  of  river  counties  and  coal 
from  Ohio  to  the  other  counties  on  the  eastern  bor¬ 
der  line. 

Just  now  there  is  some  expectancy  in  the  office 
of  the  State  Fuel  Administrator  over  the  anthracite 
question  as  it  involves  Indiana.  According  to  infor¬ 
mation  from  Washington,  Indiana  is  supposed  to  get 
its  allotment  of  284,000  tons,  approximately,  of  hard 
coal.  Just  how  this  coal  will  be  distributed  is  what 
is  perplexing  the  State  Fuel  Administration.  Wash¬ 
ington,  it  is  said,  will  direct  the  distribution,  or 
rather  will  present  the  general  plan  to  be  followed. 
Much  of  the  coal,  if  the  allotment  is  received,  will 
be  distributed  to  small  users  of  both  stoves  and 
furnaces  where  soft  coal  is  impracticable.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  there  is  comparatively  little  hard  coal 
used  in  the  State,  and  a  negligible  tonnage  would  not 
cause  any  particular  hardship,  it  is  said. 

Taking  it  by  and  large,  the  fuel  situation  in  In¬ 
diana  is  immeasurably  better  than  it  was  a  year 
ago  and  probably  50  per  cent,  of  the  6,000,000  do¬ 
mestic  tonnage  estimated  to  be  consumed  in  the 
State  per  annum,  is  now  in  the  bins  of  consumers. 
In  addition,  there  is  a  fair  surplus.  It  is  pointed 
out,  however,  that  when  the  railroads  and  public 
utilities  begin  making  contracts  and  shipping  opens, 
the  retailer  will  not  receive  much  consideration  from 
operators  until  the  bulk  of  these  contracts  has  been 
filled. 

The  car  problem  still  is  the  big  vital  point  in  the 
situation  in  the  State,  and  if  there  are  plenty  of  cars 
and  motive  power  the  danger  of  a  coal  shortage  will 
be  virtually  nil. 
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Anthracite  Mine  Workers  Ask  for  Wage  Increase. 

1  ri-District  Board  in  Session  at  Wilkes-Barre  Draws  Up  Resolutions  Appealing  to  Govern¬ 
ment  and  Operators  for  a  Revised  Agreement. 


The  anthracite  mine  workers  have  asked  for  an¬ 
other  increase  in  wages.  This  was  the  result  of 
a  meeting  of  the  Tri-District  Board  of  the  U.  M.  W. 
held  at  Wilkes-Barre  last  Saturday,  which  drew  up 
and  passed  a  set  of  resolutions  requesting  the  Fuel 
Administration  and  the  operators  to  reopen  the  wage 
agreement  entered  into  last  fall. 

In  the  spring  of  1916  the  hard  coal  miners  and 
operators  entered  into  a  four-year  agreement/  to 
expire  on  March  31,  1920.  A  year  later,  however, 
in  the  spring  of  1917,  the  men  asked  for  more  pay 
on  the  ground  that  the  cost  of  living  had  increased 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  existing  rate  was  in¬ 
adequate.  This  proposal  was  assented  to  by  the 
producing  interests,  and  again  in  the  autumn  the 
mine  workers  were  granted  still  another  advance. 
Now  the  men  contend  that  a  further  increase  is 
necessary  to  keep  apace  with  rising  costs. 

The  union  officials  of  the  anthracite  region,  who 
comprise  the  Tri-District  Board,  contend  that  con¬ 
ditions  have  changed  so  greatly  since  last  Novem¬ 
ber,  when  the  present  agreement  was  entered  into, 
that  there  is  justice  in  their  request  for  a  readjust¬ 
ment.  The  resolutions  which  they  passed,  addressed 
to  the  Fuel  Administration  and  the  operators,  read 
as  follows : 

Text  of  Resolutions. 

“The  Executive  Boards  of  Districts  Nos.  1,  7  and 
9,  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  repre¬ 
senting  the  Anthracite  Mine  Workers,  met  in  session 
today,  at  Wilkes-Barre,  and  considered  the  general 
anthracite  situation  with  all  its  angles. 

“The  Boards  went  into  various  matters  relative 
to  production,  and  several  recommendations  bearing 
thereon  will  be  submitted  to  the  representatives  of 
the  Anthracite  operators,  which  we  believe  will  cre¬ 
ate  better  co-operations  and  satisfaction  and  result 


British  Coal  Exports. 

According  to  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  the 
tonnage  of  coal,  coke,  and  patent  fuel  exported  from 
the  United  Kingdom  during  May  and  the  first  five 
months  continue  to  show  a  decline  on  the  corre¬ 
sponding  period  of  previous  years,  although  there 
was  a  slight  improvement  over  the  preceding  month. 
For  the  month  of  May,  3,050,735  tons  were  ex¬ 
ported,  which  is  a  decrease  of  614,088  tons  com¬ 
pared  with  the  same  month  of  last  year,  and  774,652 
tons  with  tonnage  for  May,  1916.  The  exports  for 
the  two  periods  of  the  present  year,  and  the  corre¬ 
sponding  figures  for  1916  and  1917,  are  given  in  the 
following  table: 

1916.  1917.  1918. 

May  .  3,825,387  3,664,823  3,050,735 

Five  months  . 17,000,732  15,795,303  13,995,214 

The  average  value  per  ton  of  the  exports  of  coal, 
coke  and  patent  fuel  during  last  month  was  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  as  in  April,  viz.,  £1  8s.  \y2d.,  which 
is  a  slight  decline  on  March,  when  the  average 
worked  out  at  was  £1  8s.  9d.  per  ton.  The  average 
value  for  May,  1917,  was  £1  6s.  9)4d.,  and  for  April, 
1917,  £1  6s.  6d.,  indicating  a  surprisingly  steady  mar¬ 
ket,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  prices  ob¬ 
tained  for  shipments  to  neutrals  are  not  under 
official  control. 


Planning  Central  Power  Plants. 

Plans  have  been  made  to  ask  Congress  for  $200,- 
000.000  to  finance  the  erection  of  huge  electric  central 
power  plants  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  country’s  war  industries  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  statement  issued  by  William  Potter, 
State  Fuel  Administrator  for  Pennsylvania. 

The  proposed  legislation  is  in  line  with  the  efforts 
of  the  National  Fuel  Administration  to  save  coal, 
transportation,  and  supply  of  electric  power. 

Mr.  Potter  said  the  territory  most  affected  em¬ 
braces  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  East- 
ner  Ohio,  Northern  West  Virginia,  and  indirectly 
New  England. 


in  increased  production.  The  Anthracite  Mine 
Workers  are  loyal  and  patriotic  and  the  service  they 
are  now  rendering  the  Government,  by  keeping  up 
production  in  the '  face  of  many  obstacles,  has  not 
been  equaled  by  any  class  of  workmen  in  America. 

“One  of  the  important  recommendations  that  our 
executive  board  meeting  decided  upon  today  was 
to  ask  the  coal  operators  and  the  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration  to  reopen  the  wage  scales  of  the  Anthracite 
region,  so  as  to  permit  of  an  increase  in  wages  that 
will  enable  the  Anthracite  Mine  Workers  and  their 
families  to  meet  the  ever  increasing  cost  of  living, 
and  to  bring  their  scale  and  earnings  up  to  that 
standard  found  necessary  by  the  present  conditions 
of  the  times. 

Deserving  the  Best. 

“Ours  is  the  basic  and  most  hazardous  industry 
in  America,  and  if  there  is  one  class  of  workers 
in  America  that  is  deserving  of  the  best  that  the 
nation  can  give  it  is  the  Anthracite  Mine  Workers. 

“The  conditions  in  effect  in  November,  1917, 
when  we  secured  an  increase,  are  not  the  condi¬ 
tions  in  effect  today,  and  we  ask  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  coal  operators  reopen  the  scale  and  deal 
fairly  and  equitably  with  the  situation  that  now  con¬ 
fronts  us  and  which  of  necessity  must  be  met. 

“We  are  asking  for  what  is  but  fair  and  right, 
and  we  believe  that  the  Government  by  investiga¬ 
tion  will  not  deny  us  that  which  we  ask. 

“(Signed)  James  Matthew's, 

President  District  No.  9. 

Thomas  Kennedy, 

President  District  No.  7. 

John  M.  Mack, 

Sec.-Treas.  District  No.  1. 

James  J.  M’Andrew, 
Sec.-Treas.,  District  No.  7.” 


Miners’  Bank  of  Wilkes-Barre  Asks  for 
Exemption  of  Anthracite  Workers. 

The  Miners’  Bank  of  Wilkes-Barre  has  added  its 
voice  to  the  growing  flood  of  protest  against  the 
drafting  of  additional  mine  workers  in  the  anthra¬ 
cite  region.  The  institution  has  sent  out  a  circular 
reading  as  follows  : 

The  recent  draft  took  about  1,000  miners  from 
the  anthracite  district.  These  places  cannot  be 
filled  by  women.  The  official  figures  show  that  in 
the  anthracite  producing  counties — Luzerne,  Lacka¬ 
wanna,  Schuylkill,  Columbia,  Northumberland,  Car¬ 
bon,  Susquehanna  and  Dauphin— fully  50  per  cent, 
of  the  registrants  are  miners.  It  is  estimated  that 
in  the  anthracite  producing  districts,  through  drafts 
and  enlistments,  the  coal  companies  have  lost  17 
per  cent,  of  their  men. 

“When  allowance  is  made  for  the  shifting  of  labor 
to  the  munition  plants,  as  well  as  the  total  with¬ 
drawals  through  enlistments  and  the  draft,  it  is 
probable  that  30  or  35  per  cent,  of  the  men,  who 
have  been  prime  factors  in  the  production  of  coal 
in  the  Wyoming  Valley,  have  been  taken  from  this 
very  necessary  occupation.  This  means  reduced  pro¬ 
duction,  as  there  is  no  way  of  filling  the  places  of 
the  men  thus  withdrawn. 

Inasmuch  as  the  June  estimate  indicated  that  a 
largely  increased  production  would  be  needed  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  coming  winter,  it  would 
seem  to  be  of  the  highest  importance  to  retain  the 
services  of  all  men  now  employed  at  the  mines,  so 
that  this  vital  industry  would  not  be  more  seriouslv 
crippled.  There  is  good  basis,  therefore,  for  the 
i  epresentations  recently  made  to  the  Government 
authorities  that  recruiting  officers  should  not  enlist 
applicants  that  are  engaged  in  the  actual  production 
of  coal  in  the  anthracite  field.” 


Under  a  ruling  effective  July  1,  no  fuel  may  be 
used  in  Connecticut  for  manufacturing  artificial 
ice  without  the  written  consent  of  the  State  Fuel 
Administrator. 


Bronx  Demands  More  Coal. 


Business  Interests  to  Send  Committee  to 
Washington  to  See  Garfield. 

1  he  coal  troubles  of  the  Bronx  continue  to  be 
forced  upon  the  attention  of  the  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion  and  the  Anthracite  Committee  by  the  citizens 
of  that  Borough,  who  insist  that  the  long  delay  in 
appointing  a  State  Fuel  Administrator  to  succeed 
A.  H.  Wiggin  may  have  decidedly  grave  results 
next  winter. 

It  would  appear  that  the  Bronx  is  worse  off  for 
hard  coal  than  any  other  section  of  the  city,  as  the 
growth  in  population  during  the  last  two  years  has 
made  the  present  allotment  of  that  Borough,  which 
is  based  on  the  1916  tonnage,  inadequate  for  present 
day  requirements.  The  lack  of  a  State  Administrator 
prevented  any  change  in  the  allotment  being  made 
early  in  the  new  coal  year,  the  outcome  being  that 
the  dealers  have  had  less  coal  in  comparison  with 
their  needs  than  those  in  other  parts  of  the  city 
where  expansion  has  been  less  rapid. 

I  he  matter  was  the  subject  of  an  indignation 
meeting  held  last  Monday  afternoon  in  the  rooms 
of  the  Bronx  Board  of  Trade,  which  was  attended 
by  over  200  delegates  representing  local  civic  or¬ 
ganizations.  The  gathering  was  addressed  by  C.  C. 
Miller,  the  County  Fuel  Administrator,  who  as¬ 
serted  that  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  coal  year 
tonnage  was  not  received  even  on  the  basis  of  the 
insufficient  allotment.  The  Bronx,  of  course,  like 
other  Boroughs,  is  supposed  to  get  a  12  per ’cent, 
increase  over  the  1916  tonnage,  the  State’s  allot¬ 
ment  having  been  increased  to  about  that  extent. 

Serious  Outlook  for  Winter. 

Mr.  Miller  read  a  letter  from  Joseph  B.  Dickson, 
of  the  Anthracite  Committee,  stating  that  as  soon 
as  the  allotment  was  received  from  the  State  Fuel 
Administrator  “the  redistribution  of  the  allotted  ton¬ 
nage  for  Greater  New  York  will  be  placed  with 
the  shippers,  who  will  be  required  to  meet  the  ton¬ 
nage  if  the  coal  is  produced.” 

“The  pursuit  of  this  mythical  State  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
trator,  added  Mr.  Miller,  “has  become  serious,  and 
unless  some  remedial  measures  are  instituted  im¬ 
mediately,  the  Bronx  will  face  a  shortage  greater 
than  last  winter.” 

The  coal  dealers  of  the  Borough  stated  that  they 
had  400,000  tons  of  unfilled  orders,  and  that  their 
needs  approximated  4,600  tons  daily.  They  have 
only  been  allotted,  they  said,  about  3,000  tons  a 
day,  a  large  portion  of  which  has  not  been  received. 
They  charged  that  other  Boroughs  are  receiving 
quantities  more  in  keeping  with  their  requirements. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  providing  for  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  committee  to  call  on  the  officials  at 
Washington,  urging  the  immediate  appointment  of 
a  State  Fuel  Administrator. 

Olin  J.  Stephens,  the  well-known  Bronx  dealer, 
told  those  present  that  there  was  a  probability  of 
the  labor  and  boat  situation  becoming  worse  and 
hampering  efforts  to  overcome  the  shortage  later  in 
the  season. 


Volume  on  Coal  Weights. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  has  just  issued  Technical 
Paper  184,  dealing  with  the  weights  of  various  coals, 
both  anthracite  and  bituminous.  The  contents  in¬ 
clude  a  table  showing  the  weight  per  cubic  foot  of 
177  samples  from  mines  in  19  States  and  several 
foreign  countries.  Those  interested  can  secure  copies 
by  writing  to  Washington. 

4  he  author  of  the  booklet  sums  up  his  conclusions 
in  the  following  words : 

"A  study  of  the  foregoing  table  indicates  that 
heavier  weights  may  be  expected  for  coals  of  high 
fixed  carbon  content  than  for  those  of  low.  In¬ 
creased  ash  content  seems  to  lower  the  unit  weight. 
It  is  also  true,  in  general,  that  the  coals  high  in 
moisture  are  lighter  than  those  low  in  moisture  and 
the  younger  coals  are  lighter  than  the  older  coals. 

These  variables  cPmbine  in  so  many  ways,  how¬ 
ever,  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  from  the  data 
available  anything  more  than  a  general  trend,  and 
consequently  little  use  can  be  made  of  the  knowledge 
of  a  change  of  one  or  more  of  the  variables.” 
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Market  at  Cincinnati. 


Cars  Now  in  Ample  Supply  at  Mines  in  West 
Virginia  and  Kentucky. 

While  not  as  extensive  as  in  past  years,  the 
“Fourth  of  July”  lay-off  of  the  miners  in  Kentucky 
and  West  Virginia  fields  was ‘serious  enough  to  cut 
down  the  average  weekly  tonnage  from  both  dis¬ 
tricts.  In  practically  every  instance  the  men  started 
their  Fourth  on  Wednesday  evening  and  continued 
it  until  the  following  Monday. 

Car  supply  has  been  over  100  per  cent,  on  prac¬ 
tically  all  lines,  and  it  is  whispered  that  the  C.  &  O. 
has  so  many  cars  that  they  are  now  storing  empties. 
Such  a  condition  is  being  brought  about  by  the 
severe  shortage  of  labor  in  the  fields.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  draft,  agricultural  pursuits  in  the  Kentucky 
fields  during  the  summer  and  the  fact  that  war  work 
attracts  the  miners  has  caused  a  large  drop  in  the 
operators’  list  of  workmen,  and  the  conditions  are 
such  that  little  help  can  be  held  out  in  the  near 
future. 

Free  tonnage  in  Cincinnati  is  as  scarce  as  “hen’s 
teeth.”  The  buyers  still  flock  in,  thinking,  perhaps, 
that  some  crumbs  might  fall,  but  they  are  having 
“no  luck  a-tall.” 

Tariffs  showing  the  increases  in  rates  effective 
June  25  on  coal  have  been  mailed  out  and  received 
by  the  coal  men,  and  it  seems  that  the  supposed  30 
cent  increase  has  in  many  instances  gone  as  high 
as  40  cents  to  several  points.  However,  they  are 
taking  the  matter  philosophically  and  preparing  their 
new  quotations  for  the  trade.  These  new  quotations 
will  also  carry  the  new  prices  on  Ohio  coal,  which 
prices  have  been  revised  on  order  of  the  National 
Fuel  Director,  and  under  this  classification  the 
Buckeye  State  has  been  divided  into  8  districts  and 
the  prices  have  been  fixed  for  run-of-mine,  pre¬ 
pared  sizes  and  slack  or  screenings,  in  the  sequence 
given. 


Ashcom  Succeeds  Swayne. 


Will  Serve  as  Commissioner  of  Jobbers,  at 
Least  Temporarily. 

N.  C.  Ashcom.  anthracite  manager  for  B.  Nicoll 
&  Co.,  of  New  York,  has  assumed  the  duties  of 
Commissioner  of  the  National  Coal  Jobbers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  succeeding  Noah  H.  Swayne,  2nd,  whose 
term  of  office  expired  on  July  1.  It  is  understood 
that  the  appointment  is  a  temporary  one,  owing  to 
Mr.  Ashcom’s  desire  to  be  relieved  of  the  work  as 
soon  as  it  is  possible  to  find  a  man  qualified  for  the 
important  office  who  is  willing  to  serve  for  at  least 
a  year. 

Mr.  Ashcom  was  one  of  the  original  Directors  of 
the  National  Association,  having  been  elected  as  one 
of  the  New  England  representatives  on  the  Board 
at  the  Chicago  convention  last  October.  Born  in 
Baltimore  in  1879,  he  received  his  early  business 
training  in  the  railroad  service,  first  with  the  West¬ 
ern  Maryland  and  later  with  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio. 

Upon  giving  up  railroading  Mr.  Ashcom  became 
associated  with  the  bituminous  industry.  After  be¬ 
ing  with  the  Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  and  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Coal  &  Coke  Corporation  for  several  years, 
he  became  identified  with  B.  Nicoll  &  Co.  as  their 
New  England  manager,  with  headquarters  in  Bos¬ 
ton.  Since  his  elevation  to  the  head  of  that  firm’s 
anthracite  department,  something  over  six  months 
ago,  he  has  been  located  in  New  York. 

While  serving  as  acting  Commissioner  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Coal  Jobbers’  Association  he  will  be  stationed 
in  AVashington,  so  as  to  be  in  close  touch  with  the 
Fuel  Administration,  and  has  been  granted  a  leave 
of  absence  to  enable  him  to  take  up  the  work.  Mr. 
Ashcom’s  appointment  is  a  popular  one  with  the 
members  of  the  Association  and  he  is  being  urged 
in  many  quarters  to  serve  as  Commissioner  for  a 
full  term.  - : — 

It  is  believed  that  Dr.  Garfield’s  recent  visit  to 
Newport  News  foreshadows  an  important  announce¬ 
ment  in  regard  to  plans  for  increasing  the  coal- 
handling  facilities  of  that  port. 


Jersey  City  Retail  Prices. 


Thirty-Cent  Advance  on  All  Grades  to  Cover 
Higher  Freight  Rates. 

Retail  prices  of  anthracite  in  Jersey  City  were  ad¬ 
vanced  30  cents  a  ton  last  Monday,  the  8th,  by 
authority  of  the  Hudson  County  Fuel  Administrator, 
to  cover  the  recent  freight  advance.  The  new  prices 
are  as  follows  : 

Grate,  $8.50 ;  egg,  $8.25 ;  stove,  $8.50 ;  chestnut, 
$8.50;  pea,  $6.95;  buckwheat,  $6.25;  rice,  $5.75. 

Prices  for  half-ton  lots  of  domestic  sizes  are : 
Egg,  $4.25 ;  stove  and  chestnut,  $4.35. 

In  connection  with  the  price  advance,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statement  was  issued  by  the  County  Fuel 
Administrator : 

“Where  coal  can  be  chuted  into  bin  no  additional 
charge  shall  be  made.  Where  it  is  necessary  to 
carry  coal  into  the  storage  bin  an  extra  charge 
of  not  mord  than  35  cents  per  ton  may  be  made. 

“The  yard  price  of  coal  will  be  $1  less  than  the 
above  for  each  2,000  pounds. 

“Consumption  by  garages  or  embroidery  plants 
must  be  confined  to  rice,  barley  or  bituminous,  ex¬ 
cept  domestic  size  coal  is  permitted  to  heat  living 
rooms  in  such  buildings. 

“Domestic  sizes,  including  Pea  and  No.  1  Buck¬ 
wheat,  can  only  be  delivered  to  domestic  consumers. 
All  other  consumers  of  these  sizes  are  required  to 
secure  special  exemption  certificate  before  delivery 
can  be  made.” 


Monumental  City  Notes. 

Charles  E.  P.  Brewer  died  here  suddenly  last 
Saturday  at  the  offices  of  the  Knoop  Coal  Co.  with 
which  he  was  connected.  He  had  been  in  failing 
health  for  some  time. 

The  Liberty  Coal  Co.,  with  offices  in  the  Munsey 
Building,  this  city,  has  been  incorporated  with  a 
capital  of  $50,000.  The  incorporators  are  Robert  L. 
Stallings,  Henry  W.  Oswald  and  Charles  V.  Murray. 

The  old  Willinger  coal  yards,  recently  purchased 
here  by  H.  G.  Von  Heine,  are  rapidly  being  whipped 
into  shape  to  receive  coal  again.  The  property  has 
a  Pennsylvania  connection,  but  the  trestles,  etc.,  had 
been  allowed  to  deteriorate  greatly. 

Retail  coal  dealers  are  hard  hit  by  inability  to 
get  enough  help  in  the  yards.  The  compulsory  work 
law  which  requires  a  full  week  of  work  aided  some, 
but  many  are  very  short-handed.  One  coal  dealer 
here  last  week  took  the  bull  by  the  horns  and  drove 
his  own  truck. 

More  trouble !  Retail  coal  men  are  puzzling  over 
another  postcard  order  from  Washington  to  the 
effect  that  they  must  now  make  weekly  reports  of 
coal  received,  coal  distributed,  coal  on  hand  and 
purchasers.  What  a  wonderful  force  of  clerks  they 
must  have  in  Washington  to  gather  all  the  reports 
made  these  days  and  put  them  into  shape  where 
they  are  any  earthly  use.  W.  H. 


Rochester  Retail  Prices. 

Retail  prices  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  have  been  in¬ 
creased  50  cents  a  ton  on  domestic  sizes  and  30  cents 
on  pea  and  buckwheat  to  cover  the  freight  rate 
advance. 

The  new  schedule  is  as  follows:  Grate,  $9.20; 
egg,  $8.80 ;  egg  and  stove,  mixed,  $8.95 ;  stove, 
$9.05;  stove  and  chestnut,  mixed,  $9.10;  chestnut, 
$9.15;  chestnut  and  pea,  mixed,  $8.35;  pea,  $7.50; 
stove  and  pea,  mixed,  $8.30;  buckwheat,  $7.20. 

The  authorized  carrying-in  charges  are  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Ground  floor,  40  cents  per  ton ;  one  flight  or 
cellar,  55  cents ;  two  flights,  75  cents ;  three  flights, 
95  cents. 


Orders  forbidding  the  use  of  coal  for  heating  pur¬ 
poses  in  homes  or  office  buildings  for  an  indefinite 
period  that  may  extend  to  December  1  were  issued 
last  Wednesday  by  the  Boston  Fuel  Committee  after 
a  conference  with  James  J.  Storrow,  New  England 
Fuel  Administrator.  Those  who  wish  heat  before 
the  order  is  rescinded  or  modified  are  advised  to  burn 
wood. 


Jobbers’  Rights  Sustained. 


Court  Decides  Fuel  Administration  Was  Not 
Justified  in  Making  Rule  11. 

In  a  decision  rendered  a  few  days  ago  in  the  case 
of  the  Majestic  Coal  Co.  vs.  W.  J.  Bush  &  Co.,  Judge 
Valente,  in  the  City  Court,  New  York,  held  that 
Rule  11  of  the  United  States  Fuel  Administration’s 
order  of  October  6,  1917,  is  not  enforceable  at  law 
if  its  intent  was  to  compel  jobbers  to  sell  coal  at  a 
loss.  Rule  11  reads  as  follows: 

“A  jobber  who,  at  the  date  of  the  President’s 
order  fixing  the  price  of  the  coal  in  question, 
held  a  contract  for  the  purchase  of  coal  without 
already  having  sold  or  contracted  to  sell  such 
coal,  shall  not  sell  such  coal  at  more  than  the 
price  fixed  by  the  President  or  the  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istrator  for  the  sale  of  such  coal  after  the  date 
of  such  order,  plus  the  jobber’s  commission  as 
fixed  by  the  President’s  regulation  of  August  23, 
1917.” 

The  .mine  price  of  Pennsylvania  bituminous  coal  at 
that  time  was  $2  per  net  ton.  The  literal  following 
of  Rule  11  would  compel  jobbers  who  had  contracted 
to  buy  tonnage  at  a  much  higher  price  before  the 
price  was  fixed  by  the  Government,  and  who  had  not 
contracted  for  its  sale,  to  dispose  of  it  in  the  open 
market  at  $2.15  per  ton.  In  many  instances  this 
would  have  involved  a  ruinous  loss,  and  the  Fuel 
Administration  later  admitted  that  this  was  an  un¬ 
reasonable  attitude  to  assume  toward  the  jobbers. 
It  has  since  gone  on  the  principle  that  they  are  en¬ 
titled  to  add  their  commission  to  the  purchase  price 
of  coal  contracted  for  previous  to  August  21,  1917, 
even  when  the  purchase  price  is  above  that  fixed  by 
the  President  on  that  date. 

In  view  of  this  concession  by  the  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion,  Judge  Valente’s  decision  is  less  important  than 
it  would  otherwise  be  in  establishing  a  precedent, 
but  it  is  interesting  as  indicating  that  the  courts  can 
lie  relied  upon  to  set  aside  unjust  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions.  In  his  decision  Judge  Valente  says  that  “con¬ 
fiscation  cannot  be  achieved  under  the  guise  of  legis¬ 
lation,”  and  moreover  he  holds  that  Rule  11  was 
promulgated  “because  of  the  inadvertent  failure  of 
the  United  States  Fuel  Administration  or  some  of 
its  subordinates  to  properly  interpret,  understand 
and  obey”  the  Lever  Act  and  the  President’s  orders 
issued  thereunder. 

The  defendant  in  the  present  case  refused  to  pay 
the  price  specified  in  his  contract  on  the  ground  that 
$2.41  per  gross  ton  was  all  the  plaintiff  was  entitled 
to  under  Rule  11.  The  court  decided  that  the  de¬ 
fendant  must  pay  the  contract  price  of  $3.92  per 
gross  ton,  and  rendered  judgment  accordingly.  This 
gave  the  plaintiff  a  profit  of  17  cents  per  gross  ton, 
the  equivalent  of  15  cents  per  net  ton. 

The  attorney  for  the  Majestic  Coal  Co.,  the  plain¬ 
tiff  in  this  case,  was  William  L.  Bowman,  of  120 
Broadway,  who  is  a  son  of  C.  C.  Bowman,  a  well- 
known  anthracite  operator. 


Too  Many  General  Orders. 

John  E.  Lloyd,  resident  vice-president  of  the 
National  Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Association  in 
Washington,  in  a  recent  letter  to  the  Railroad  Ad¬ 
ministration  about  an  order  regarding  the  payment 
of  freight,  made  this  comment  on  the  Administra¬ 
tion’s  methods : 

“Too  many  general  orders  are  sent  out  from 
Washington  leaving  entirely  too  much  to  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  local  authorities.  The  general  character 
of  Circular  No.  9  certainly  leaves  the  matter  of  the 
time  of  nayment  of  freights  to  the  discretion  of  the 
local  freight  agents,  and  we  can  see  where  in  some 
cases  their  rulings  will  be  most  arbitrary,  while  in 
others  they  may  be  entirely  too  lenient. 

“In  other  words,  why  not  make  an  order  an  order? 
If  it  is  right  enforce  it,  and  if  it  is  wrong  modify  it 
to  an  extent  where  it  will  be  reasonable  to  all  par¬ 
ties  concerned.” 


The  retail  dealers  of  Chester  County,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  have  organized  a  local  association  with  38 
members.  The  president  is  William  H.  Fritz,  of 
Berwyn,  while  T.  W.  Harry,  of  Toughkenamon,  is 
the  secretary-treasurer. 
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Brewers  Face  Shutdown. 

Will  Probably  Get  No  More  Coal  When  Raw  Material  Is  Used  lip. 


Buffalo  Trade  Notes. 

The  Pittsburgh  &  Shawmut  Coal  Co.’s  tipple  at 
Furnace  Run  was  burned  last  Sunday.  Cause  not 
known. 

The  bituminous  jobbers  see  a  new  hardship  in  the 
shape  of  report  blanks  received  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment  printed  so  badly  that  they  are  hardly  legible 
in  places. 

John  C.  Hay,  of  Listowel,  Canada,  was  in  Buffalo 
this  week.  Of  his  12  children  three  sons  and  a 
daughter  are  in  the  war  service  in  France.  Still  he 
is  unable  to  get  a  fair  supply  of  coal  for  all  his  pa¬ 
triotism. 

J.  T.  Roberts  has  returned  with  his  family  from 
his  annual  vacation  trip  to  his  old  home  at  Weath¬ 
erly,  Pa.  The  return  trip  of  310  miles  was  made  in 
14  hours.  Pennsylvania  is  coming  up  in  the  line  of 
good  roads. 

George  E.  Boulton,  who  has  represented  the  Le¬ 
high  Valley  Coal  Sales  Co.  in  Detroit  for  several 
years,  paid  a  visit  to  the  Buffalo  office  this  week.  He 
says  that  anthracite  is  very  scarce  there  and  the  or¬ 
der  cutting  down  the  Michigan  supply  hits  hard. 

Several  coal  men  from  the  Montreal  district  have 
been  here  lately.  They  all  say  that  the  water  move¬ 
ment  of  bituminous  from  Ohio  ports  to  that  terri¬ 
tory  is  good,  so  that  the  former  shortage  in  that 
direction  ought  to  be  off  before  long.  J.  W.  C. 

F.  M.  D.  Watkins,  assistant  general  sales  agent  of 
the  Shawmut  C.  &  C.  Co.,  who  has  been  seriously  ill 
at  his  home  in  Binghamton  for  several  weeks  with 
a  high  fever,  was  given  a  new  lease  of  life  lately 
by  an  operation  which  located  and  stopped  the  diffi¬ 
culty. 

Reports  from  the  mines  generally  agree  that  the 
promise  of  the  men  to  work  more  liberally  during 
the  holiday  season  does  not  seem  to  have  worked 
out.  Fourth  of  July  week  turned  out  not  much  more 
than  half  the  ordinary  amount  of  coal,  and  the  trade 
felt  the  shortage  severely. 

New  anthracite  regulations  are  sent  out  about 
every  day  now.  The  inference  is  that  the  supply  is 
actually  shorter  than  the  public  has  been  given  to 
believe.  The  prospective  rule  of  only  68  degrees 
of  heat  in  the  houses,  when  so  many  people  insist 
on  away  above  70  degrees,  makes  them  shiver  al¬ 
ready. 

The  harbor  fueling  business  is  much  hampered  by 
the  lack  of  prices  by  authority  for  the  lake  fleet. 
Some  concerns  started  with  a  flat  $5  per  ton  price, 
then  they  became  afraid  that  they  would  be  made 
lower  and  suspended  the  prices,  and  yet  no  prices 
are  to  be  had.  One  fueler  says  that  if  no  all-season 
price  is  to  be  given  out  he  would  like  one  from 
month  to  month  and  he  does  not  see  why  the  plan 
could  not  be  worked  out. 


Must  Have  More  Men. 

Johnstown,  Pa.,  July  11. — As  the  weeks  slide  by 
it  becomes  more  and  more  apparent  that  something 
radical  must  be  done  if  the  coal  output  in  the  central 
Pennsylvania  district  is  to  come  anywhere  near  the 
amount  necessary  for  the  coming  winter.  While 
conditions  are  tremendously  improved  over  those  of 
a  few  months  ago,  the  most  noticeable  improvement 
being  in  the  car  supply  and  the  freer  movement  of 
the  fuel,  the  labor  problem  is  solving  itself  very 
slowly,  and  with  several  months  of  the  best  mining 
weather  passed,  the  situation  may  become  critical. 

From  present  indications,  operators  say,  the  labor 
supply  will  be  sufficient  just  about  the  time  the  winter 
weather  interrupts  traffic,  and  conditions  of  last 
winter,  when  it  was  impossible  to  move  anywhere 
near  the  amount  of  coal  which  could  be  mined  will 
be  repeated.  In  every  direction  there  is  appearing 
a  demand  for  some  action  which  will  insure  ah  ade¬ 
quate  labor  supply. 

Daily,  weekly  and  monthly  reports  are  called  for 
and  many  coal  men  are  asking  if  they  are  all  neces¬ 
sary.  Can  they  not  be  consolidated?  Cannot  fewer 
details  be  made  to  suffice?  It  is  hardly  in  order  for 
anyone  to  criticize  official  rules  and  regulations 
nowadays,  but  the  fact  must  be  recorded  that  ques¬ 
tions  are  being  asked. 


Regardless  of  what  Congress  finally  does  in  the 
matter  of  prohibition,  the  brewers  are  apparently 
doomed  to  go  out  of  business  for  the  duration  of  the 
war  when  their  present  stocks  of  barley,  malt  and 
other  materials  are  used  up.  Dr.  Garfield  announced 
last  Wednesday  that  he  would  permit  brewers  to 
obtain  50  per  cent,  of  their  normal  fuel  supply  to  be 
used  in  the  production  of  beer  out  of  raw  materials 
on  hand.  When  such  stocks  were  used  the  fuel  sup¬ 
ply  to  the  breweries  in  all  probability  would  end. 

The  Food  Administration  estimated  that  the  stocks 
of  materials  in  the  hands  of  the  brewers  at  present 
would  keep  them  in  operation  for  from  six  to  ten 
months,  probably  not  longer  than  eight  months.  The 
Fuel  Administrator’s  order  did  not  state  definitely 
that  the  fuel  supply  would  then  be  cut  off,  but  an¬ 
nounced  that  such  a  course  would  be  followed  if  the 
fuel  was  needed  for  vital  war  work.  The  order  was 
generally  accepted,  however,  as  a  warning  to  the 
brewers  that  there  was  little  chance  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  permitting  the  manufacture  of  beer  after  the 
present  stocks  of  raw  materials  had  been  consumed. 

When  running  at  full  capacity  the  brewing  industry 
was  the  third  largest  of  the  non-essential  industries 
— or  the  non-war  industries,  as  the  Fuel  Adminis- 


Cincinnati  News  Notes. 

M.  F.  MacDermott,  manager  of  the  Amherst  Fuel 
Co.,  is  spending  the  week  at  the  Amherst  Mines, 
Logan,  Va. 

R.  S.  Magee,  manager  of  M.  A.  Hanna  &  Co., 
has  resigned  to  accept  service  with  the  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration. 

G.  E.  Weber,  of  the  Cumberland  Coal  Co.,  is 
down  in  the  Southern  Ry.  field  in  Tennessee  looking 
after  shipments. 

Ben  E.  Tate,  Kentucky  representative  of  the  In¬ 
terstate  Coal  &  Dock  Co.,  was  in  Cincinnati  the 
early  part  of  last  week. 

W.  D.  Small,  lake  representative  of  the.  Semet- 
Solvay  Co.,  Toledo,  was  in  the  city  the  past  we.ek 
looking  after  some  delayed  lake  coal. 

H.  D.  Everett,  formerly  sales  manager  of  the 
Smokeless  Fuel  Co.,  has  opened  up  his  new  office 
in  the  Union  Central  Life  Insurance  Building. 

Edward  Fitzgerald,  formerly  with  Producers’ 
Coal  Co.,  and  now  a  top  sergeant  with  Uncle  Sam 
at  Chillicothe,  was  in  the  city  looking  up  his  ac¬ 
quaintances  last  week. 

C.  M.  Ware,  traffic  manager  of  the  Middle  West 
Coal  Co.,  is  now  spending  most  of  his  time  in  the 
L.  &  N.  fields  looking  after  coal.  His  place  is  being- 
taken  by  D.  R.  Noonan. 

The  Smokeless  Fuel  Co.,  formerly  located  in  the 
Union  Trust  Building,  were  due  to  move  to  Charles¬ 
ton,  W.  Va.,  the  first  of  the  month,  but  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  building  in  which  their  offices  are  to 
be  located  is  not  completed  they  have  taken  up 
temporary  quarters  in  the  Coppin  Building,  Coving¬ 
ton,  Ky. 

Quin  Morton,  president  of  the  Imperial  Coal  Sales 
Co.,  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  and  who  has  an  office  in 
Cincinnati,  along  with  Walter  S.  Wood,  Staige 
Davis,  L.  H.  Bobbitt  and  Harry  E.  Morris,  well 
known  coal  men  of  Charleston,  have  taken  out  a 
charter  in  West  Virginia  to  operate  mines  in  Boone 
County,  W.  Va.,  on  the  C.  &  O.  under  the  name  of 
the  Hopkins  Fork  Coal  Co.,  with  offices  at  Charles¬ 
ton. 


The  anthracite  miners,  for  the  most  part,  ob¬ 
served  the  requests  of  the  operators  and  the  Fuel 
Administration  to  take  only  a  one-day  holiday  over 
the  Fourth.  As  a  result  the  anthracite  production 
last  week  was  reduced  to  the  extent  of  only  about 
275,000  to  300,000  tons  instead  of  a  much  larger 
figure,  as  would  have  been  the  case  had  the  men 
followed  their  usual  habit  of  celebrating  for  a  day 
or  two  after  each  holiday. 


tration  now  calls  them.  In  normal  times  it  consumed 
about  3,100,000  tons  annually.  The  building  material 
industry  consumed  32,000,000  tons,  and  the  paper  in¬ 
dustry  8,000,000  tons. 

Part  of  Curtailment  Program. 

In  connection  with  its  latest  decision  in  regard  to 
breweries,  the  Fuel  Administration  says : 

“This  is  merely  another  step  in  the  program  of 
curtailment  of  non-war  industries  begun  several 
months  ago,  and  is  necessary  in  order  that  coal  may 
be  immediately  delivered  to  war  industries  and  to 
sections  of  the  country  remote  from  the  mines. 

“At  the  present  time,  for  example,  the  railroads 
report  that  200  more  cars  can  be  daily  passed  through 
the  New  England  gateways,  provided  the  coal  can  be 
furnished.  It  is  imperative  that  advantage  should 
be  taken  of  this  opportunity,  because  two-thirds  of 
New  England’s  coal  supply  goes  in  by  water  and 
after  winter  sets  in  shipments  are  greatly  reduced. 
Moreover,  the  delivery  of  the  New  England  allot¬ 
ment  by  water  is  seriously  behind  schedule,  but  coal 
for  200  additional  cars  can  be  had  only  by  diverting 
it  from  other  industries,  and  obviously  it  should  be 
taken  from  non-war  industries.” 


Columbus  News  Notes. 

C.  M.  Anderson,  Western  manager  for  the  Elk 
River  C.  &  C.  Co.,  has  returned  from  a  vacation 
trip  spent  in  the  northern  part  of  Ohio. 

J.  R.  Fitzer,  sales  manager  of  the  Buckeye  Coal 
&  Ry.  Co.,  has  returned  from  a  business  trip  to 
Detroit,  where  he  went  to  look  over  the  situation. 

E.  W.  Blower,  secretary  of  the  Hislyvania  Coal 
Co.,  of  Columbus,  who  volunteered  for  army  serv¬ 
ice  recently,  has  been  promoted  to  a  sergeantcy  in 
the  heavy  artillery  at  Ft.  Hamilton,  where  he  is  in 
training. 

The  Ohio  Mining  Co.,  Jacksonville,  has  opened  a 
new  mine,  located  on  the  T.  &  O.  C.  RR.,  a  short 
distance  from  that  town'  The  concern  has  erected 
a  modern  tipple  and  installed  machinery.  The  out¬ 
put  is  abput  150  tons  daily,  which  will  be  increased 
later  on.  No.  6  seam  is  mined. 

Ohio  operators  have  been  informed  of  a  change 
of  the  method  of  fixing  the  price  on  screenings  in 
all  districts  in  the  State.  The  new  order,  issued 
by  the  Federal  Fuel  Administration,  permits  a  pro¬ 
ducer  to  charge  40  per  cent,  more  of  the  differential 
between  mine-run  and  slack  when  the  screenings 
are  run  through  a  two-inch  screen.  When  run 
through  a  three-inch  screen  the  differential  is  re¬ 
duced  by  75  per  cent.,  and  still  further  reductions 
are  allowed  when  a  four-inch  screen,  90  per  cent., 
and  a  five-inch  screen,  95  per  cent.,  are  used.  When 
a  six-inch  screen  is  used  the  full  mine-run  price  is 
permissible. 


Mr.  Blodgett’s  Jurisdiction  Extended. 

The  Anthracite  Committee  sent  the  following 
notice  to  anthracite  producers  and  distributors  last 
Wednesday : 

“Under  date  of  June  7 — Circular  No.  30 — William 
C.  Blodgett  was  appointed  a  representative  of  this 
committee,  performing  certain  duties  covering  dis¬ 
tribution  of  coal  loaded  into  vessels  at  ports  on  Lake 
Erie  and  Lake  Ontario. 

“Mr.  Blodgett’s  jurisdiction  has  this  day  been  ex¬ 
tended,  he  representing  the  committee  in  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  coal  going  to  all  points  in  the  States  of 
Ohio  and  Michigan,  and  you  are  requested  to  furnish 
at  all  times  such  information  as  Mr.  Blodgett  may 
require  in  supervising  the  distribution  in  above  terri¬ 
tory.”  — 

Referring  to  conservation,  our  old  friend  Joggins 
declares  that  the  discarded  toothpicks  of  the  country 
would  keep  many  a  poor  family  supplied  with 
kindling  wood.  He  proposes  the  Toothpick  Conser¬ 
vation  Society,  with  himself  as  treasurer. 
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Stricter  Coal  Rationing  Plan  in  Prospect. 

State  Administrators  May  at  Their  Discretion,  Introduce  More  Drastic  Regulations  to  Prevent 
Waste  and  Insure  Fair  Distribution  of  Domestic  Fuel. 


Washington,  July  11. — The  Fuel  Administration 
has  announced  further  proposed  restrictions  upon  the 
distribution  and  use  of  domestic  coal,  with  a  view 
to  eliminating  waste  and  insuring  each  consumer 
getting  his  proportionate  share  of  the  available  ton¬ 
nage.  Announcement  is  made  that  there  would  not 
be  enough  household  coal  next  winter  if  last  year’s 
waste  continued  or  if  unequal  local  distribution  was 
not  prevented. 

“The  Fuel  Administration  has  taken  the  necessary 
steps  to  this  end,”  says  the  announcement.  “House¬ 
holders  may  be  put  on  coal  rations  as  in  England  and 
France.  The  coal  allowed  to  each  consumer  will 
not  be  the  amount  used  last  year,  but  only  so  much 
as  is  scientifically  found  sufficient  to  heat  his  house 
to  68  degrees,  providing  every  conservation  rule  has 
been  obeyed.  The  allowances  for  each  will  be  suffi¬ 
cient  for  comfort,  but  the  thoughtless  and  wasteful 
consumer  who  finds  his  allowance  gone  before  the 
end  of  this  Winter  will  have  only  himself  to  thank 
if  he  has  no  fuel  with  which  to  heat  his  house. 

“Under  this  system  every  one  will  get  his  fair 
proportion  of  coal.  The  hoarder  will  be  eliminated. 
This  system  was  originally  worked  out  and  applied 
in  Philadelphia.  It  has  proved  an  unqualified  suc¬ 
cess,  and,  with  modifications  suggested  by  the  ex¬ 
periences  in  that  city,  the  adoption  and  enforcement 
has  been  referred  to  the  Federal  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion  in  all  States. 

Department  of  Coal  Allotments. 

“This  plan  involves  a  department  of  coal  allot¬ 
ments  in  connection  with  each  local  fuel  adminis¬ 
trator’s  office.  Plans  for  this  organization  and  for 
the  necessary  equipment  have  been  completed  by  the 
Administration  in  Washington  in  such  detail  that 
the  local  bureaus  can  inaugurate  the  system  without 
delay.  The  important  features  of  the  plan  are : 

“First,  a  censorship  of  every  order  for  coal  re¬ 
ceived  by  any  dealer,  each  order  being  compared  with 

New  England  Trade  Notes. 

Leonard  Leighton  of  the  Carbon  Coal  &  Coke  Co., 
it  is  understood  will  have  the  task  of  classifying  and 
making  available  the  mass  of  data  as  to*shipments, 
etc.,  that  is  already  pouring  in.  Preparations  are 
being  made  for  the  lively  season  that  is  just  ahead. 

J.  Stuart  Frame,  of  Frame,  Friend  &  Stinemean„ 
Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  is  now  helping  A.  G.  Wool- 
ley  in  the  Bituminous  Department  of  the  Connec¬ 
ticut  Fuel  Administration.  A  few  coal  men  are  not 
regarded  with  the  suspicion  that  seemed  to  prevail 
among  fuel  authorities  a  year  ago. 

Another  recent  acquisition  to  the  New  England 
Fuel  Administration  is  S.  B.  Willett  of  the  Chesa¬ 
peake  &  Ohio  Coal  Agency  Company,  who  is  to 
supervise  the  distribution  of  coal  arriving  by  water. 
Robert  S.  Coffin,  for  several  years  First  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce,  is 
to  conti- tie  having  general  charge  of  bituminous 
distribution,  and  G.  G.  Wolkins,  of  Hanson  & 
Parker,  as  last  season,  is  to  be  associated  with  him. 

The  Boston  &  Maine  R.  R.  and  the  Boston  “L” 
continue  in  first  place  among  the  utilities  that  are 
just  scraping  along  on  minimum  stocks.  The  steam¬ 
ship  Seneca,  which  ran  ashore  on  Block  Island 
and  had  to  be  discharged  at  Providence,  was  a  loss 
of  coal  to  the  “L.”  The  Boston  &,  Maine  picked 
up  off  the  ground  an  average  of  more  than  1,100 
tons  per  day  during  June,  and  coal  is  now  being 
regularly  diverted  for  railroad  purposes  at  Mechan- 
icsville  and  at  Rotterdam. 

More  and  more  coal  men  are  being  added  to  the 
staff  of  the  New  England  Fuel  Administrator.  Wal¬ 
ter  Vaughn  of  the  Russell  Co.,  Boston,  is  now  regu¬ 
larly  assisting  E.  G.  Blaisdell  in  supervising  the 
flow  of  bituminous  all-rail  through  the  five  New 
England  gateways.  Positive  instructions  have  been 
issued  to  “jobbers”  to  cease  consigning  coal  to  them¬ 
selves  at  various  destinations. 


a  figure  obtained  by  very  simple  yet  effective  for¬ 
mulas  showing  the  rating  of  the  house  where  the 
coal  is  to  be  used ; 

“Second,  actual  inspection  of  all  doubtful  cases 
and  a  checking  up  through  inspectors  of  statements 
made  by  householders  as  to  the  coal  on  hand,  the 
space  to  be  heated,  and  the  heating  system  em¬ 
ployed  ; 

“Third,  an  effective  refusal  to  furnish  any  house¬ 
holder  more  coal  than  a  scientific  analysis  shows  is 
necessary  if  the  necessary  care  is  taken  in  the  heat¬ 
ing  of  the  house.  Under  this  system  surplus  coal 
will  be  refused. 

“All  consumers  who  have  obtained  a  quantity  of 
coal  in  excess  of  their  allotments,  or  who  by  deceit 
or  misrepresentation  have  violated  any  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  Fuel  Administration  will  be 
prosecuted. 

System  Is  Drastic. 

“This  system  will  be  drastic  and  will  introduce 
conditions  new  to  the  country;  it  will  be  no  more 
drastic,  however,  than  conditions  demand  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  all  concerned.  No  one  will  be  deprived  of 
coal  actually  needed  for  heating,  but  no  one  will  be 
allowed  fuel  for  waste  or  extravagance,  or  to  doub¬ 
ly  insure  a  supply  of  fuel  while  neighbors  on  ac¬ 
count  of  this  excess  are  unable  to  obtain  enough. 

“With  a  shortage  of  coal  confronting  the  country 
it  is  only  through  such  detailed  regulations  that  a 
necessary  supply  can  be  insured  to  all.  To  delay 
until  the  emergency  is  upon  us  would  be  fatal.  The 
Fuel  Administration  expects  every  one  to  recognize 
the  necessity  and  the  reason  for  this  supervision,  and 
to  co-operate  fully  with  the  local  committee  in¬ 
trusted  with  carrying  out  the  plan.” 

The  decision  as  to  the  need  for  such  drastic  meas¬ 
ures  will  be  left  largely  to  the  discretion  of  the  State 
and  other  local  fuel  administrators.  Philadelphia 
has  already  adopted  the  system,  and  it  is  said  to  be 
working  satisfactorily. 

Measuring  Coal  Bin  Contents. 

C.  B.  Tolan,  Deputy  State  Inspector  of  Weights 
and  Measures  of  Indiana,  has  prepared  some  fig¬ 
ures  designed  to  assist  the  public  in  calculating  the 
capacity  of  coal  bins  or  to  tell  how  much  a  partly 
filled  bin  contains.  According  to  Mr.  Tolan’s  table, 
the  average  weight  of  anthracite  in  pounds  per  cubic 
foot  is  as  follows : 


Size.  White  Ash.  Red  Ash. 

Egg  .  57.0  53.0 

Stove  .  56.5  52.5' 

Nut  . .  55.5  52.0 

Pea  .  53.5  51.0 

Buckwheat  .  53.0  50.5 


In  this  connection  Mr.  Tolan  says  that  the  weight 
of  bituminous  coal  varies  even  more  than  that  of 
anthracite,  and  about  the  best  rule  that  can  be  laid 
down  is  to  allow  47  to  55  pounds  of  soft  coal  for 
each  cubic  foot  of  space. 

“To  determine  the  approximate  amount  of  coal  in 
the  bin,  ’  says  Mr.  Tolan,  “the  following  rule  is  rec¬ 
ommended  : 

“Measure  the  exact  length  and  the  exact  width 
of  the  bin  in  feet  and  fractions  of  a  foot.  Then 
level  off  the  top  of  the  coal  and  measure  its  depth 
in  the  same  unit.  The  product  of  the  length  and  the 
width  of  the  bin,  multiplied  by  the  average  depth  of 
the  coal  will  be  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  coal  in 
the  bin.  Multiply  this  result  by  the  weight  of  coal 
per  cubic  foot,  as  given  in  the  table  above,  and  the 
product  will  be  the  approximate  number  of  pounds 
of  coal  in  the  bin.” 


The  Pine  Forest  colliery,  a  new  operation  of  the 
Philadelphia  &  Reading  C.  &  I.  Co.,  at  St.  Clair, 
near  Pottsville,  has  been  developed  to  the  stage 
where  it  recently  produced  1,270  tons  in  one  working 
day.  Officials  say  the  output  will  soon  be  increased 
to  about  1,500  tons  daily. 


Operators  Falsely  Accused. 

The  Tygarts  Valley-Buckhannon  Coal  Operators’ 
Association  of  West  Virginia  went  on  record  at  a 
largely  attended  meeting  held  at  Elkins  last  week 
as  protesting  most  vigorously  against  the  imputa¬ 
tion  made  by  a  member  of  Congress  that  the  coal 
operators  were  the  most  unpatriotic  people  in  the 
country  and  were  not  bending  every  energy  to  the 
production  of  coal,  the  following  resolution  being 
adopted  at  the  meeting : 

“Whereas,  it  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of  this 
Association  that  a  bill  was  recently  offered  in  Con¬ 
gress,  the  object  of  which  was  to  have  the  Govern¬ 
ment  take  over  all  the  coal  mines  in  the  United 
States,  and  when  offered  the  patron  of  the  bill 
charged  that  the  coal  operators  were  the  most  un¬ 
patriotic  people  in  the  country',  and  were  refusing 
to  supply  the  necessary  coal : 

“Therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  we  deny  the  asser¬ 
tions  made  by  the  patron  of  the  bill  mentioned  that 
any  of  the  coal  operators,  to  our  knowledge,  are 
withholding  from  the  Government,  or  the  public 
generally,  coal  produced  in  this  or  any  other  State; 
that  the  shortage  of  coal  is  not  caused  by  the  failure 
of  the  operators,  but  mainly  on  account  of  trans¬ 
portation  facilities,  and  each  and  every  operation 
within  the  bounds  of  the  State  of  West  Virginia, 
so  far  as  we  know,  with  proper  transportation  facili¬ 
ties  can  largely  increase  its  output,  and  we  con¬ 
demn  the  utterances  of  the  gentleman  who  offered 
the  bill  above  mentioned  as  being  without  knowledge 
of  the  true  conditions  in  the  coal  regions,  and 
would  suggest  that  before  the  coal  operators  are 
charged  with  being  unpatriotic  that  members  of 
Congress  should  acquaint  themselves  with  the  true 
situation.  In  support  of  this  statement  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  Congress  is  particularly  called  to  the  state¬ 
ment  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  of  June  27, 
in  reference  to  the  status  of  the  coal  producers  of 
the  United  States  during  the  war  period.” 

There  were  present :  C.  B.  Drummond,  E.  D. 
Baker,  president  of  French  Creek  Coal  Co.,  and 
J.  J.  Sharfonecher,  Buckhannon ;  C.  W.  Shoino  and 
A.  B.  Spencer,  Gage  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Junior;  A.  C. 
Minear,  Minear  Coal  Co.,  and  L.  J.  Smith,  presi¬ 
dent,  Smith  Coal  Co.,  Adrian;  Phil  Williams,  man¬ 
ager,  Randolph  Coal  Co.,  Mabie;  J.  U.  Baker, 
French  Creek  Fuel  Co. ;  C.  W.  Arbogast,  E.  Dren- 
nen,  R.  B.  Isner,  A.  F.  Martin  and  J.  W.  Bischoff, 
W.  Va.  C.  &  C.  Co.;  F  E  Tallman,  Loop  Coal  Co.; 
H.  B.  Martin;  W.  H.  Green,  president  of  Green 
Coal  Co. ;  A.  Spates  Brady,  all  of  Elkins. 


Winding  Gulf  Operators  Meet. 

Members  of  the  Winding  Gulf  Operators  As-  • 
sociation  held  a  meeting  at  Beckley  on  June  5,  giv¬ 
ing  consideration  to  the  problem  of  increasing  the 
coal  output,  after  listening  to  a  wide  discussion  of 
this  problem  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  best 
way  to  increase  efficiency  in  the  mines  was  through 
more  personal  supervision.  It  was  pointed  out  by 
one  of  the  members  that  his  company  had  found 
that  by  using  one  assistant  mine  foreman  for  every 
ten  men  on  an  average,  gratifying  results  have  fol¬ 
lowed.  The  Winding  Gulf  Association  hopes  to 
secure  further  suggestions  from  the  United  States 
Fuel  Administration  and  are  in  communication  with 
J.  B.  Neale,  director  of  production. 

The  officers  of  the  Winding  Gulf  Association  are: 

E.  E.  White,  president,  Glen  White;  W.  G.  Caper- 
ton,  treasurer,  Slab  Fork;  J.  H.  Hatcher,  secretary, 
Beckley. 

Those  attending  last  Friday’s  meeting  were:  E.  E. 
White,  J.  W.  Wilson,  Mr.  McWhorter,  J.  H. 
Hatcher,  secretary;  Mr.  Ruby,  Fred  Wood,  T.  H. 
Wickham,  A.  Beveridge,  E.  C.  Taylor,  G.  A.  Hin- 
terleitner,  C.  R.  Stahl,  George  Wolfe,  of  Davy;  W. 
b.  Tams,  T.  R.  Ragland,  W.  G.  Caperton,  W.  B. 
Beale  and  E.  C.  Minter. 


The  British  Coal  Controller,  in  urging  the  im¬ 
portance  of  developing  any  resource  of  alternative 
kinds  of  fuel,  says :  “The  position  may  well  be 
that  next  winter  almost  anything  that  will  burn 
will  be  needed  to  keep  us  warm  and  cook  our 
food.” 
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More  Light  on  35  Cent  Margin  Order. 

Does  Not  Apply  on  Tonnage  Sold  to  Retail  Dealers,  But  Only  on  Coal  Physically  Delivered 
by  Wholesalers  to  Consumers  in  New  York  State  Taking  Water  Deliveries. 


The  recent  provisional  order  of  the  State  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministrator’s  office  authorizing  wholesale  dealers  to 
charge  a  margin  of  35  cents  per  net  ton  on  coal  phys¬ 
ically  handled  within  the  harbor  limits  of  New  York 
State  is  explained  and  interpreted  by  Ellery  B.  Gor¬ 
don,  Assistant  to  the  State  Fuel  Administrator,,  in 
two  letters  to  Charles  S.  Allen.  Secretary  of  the 
Wholesale  Coal  Trade  Association  of  New  York. 
The  35-cent  margin,  it  is  announced  does  not  ap¬ 
ply  on  coal  sold  to  retail  dealers,  and  shippers  are 
cautioned  not  to  make  the  maximum  charge  allowed 
unless  the  expenses  incurred  warrant  it. 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Allen  under  date  of  July  2  Mr. 
Gordon  says : 

“Following  my  letter  of  June  28  which  was  printed 
in  your  Bulletin  last  week,  I  find  that  considerable 
confusion  has  arisen  regarding  the  reason  for  this 
ruling  and  its  application. 

“Will  you  kindly  therefore  repeat  this  letter  to 
your  members  and  secure  as  great  a  circulation  as 
possible  among  the  licensees  of  New  York  who 
would  be  affected  by  the  ruling. 

"The  price  order  was  issued  as  a  result  of  the 
adoption  of  Rule  24  issued  May  27,  1918,  effective 
June  1,  signed  by  H.  A.  Garfield,  United  States  Fuel 
Administrator.  It  reads  : 

“  ‘A  licensee  who,  as  owner  or  selling  agent 
for  another,  sells  coal  not  produced  by  himself 
which  he  physically  receives  and  handles  on, 
over  or  through  a  vehicle,  barge,  vessel,  dock, 
trestle,  or  yard  owned,  hired  or  chartered  by 
such  licensee,  but  which  he  does  not  physically 
deliver  to  consumers  either  at  his  dock,  trestle 
or  yard  or  by  means  of  his  vehicle,  barge  or 
vessel  so  as  to  become  a  retail  dealer,  is  defined 
as  a  wholesaler.’ 


“Please  note  that  the  margin  of  35  cents  is  a  maxi¬ 
mum  margin  and  that  it 'applies  only  on  coal  phy¬ 
sically  handled  by  the  licensee.  It  does  not  apply  to 
deliveries  to  retail  dealers  but  only  to  deliveries 
made  direct  to  consumers  alongside  said  consumers 
docks  involving  a  physical  handling  of  the  coal.” 

Should  Guard  Against  Profiteering  Charges. 

Mr.  Gordon’s  second  letter  was  as  follows : 

“I  wish  to  explain  further  regarding  several  points 
in  connection  with  the  recent  ruling  fixing  the  maxi¬ 
mum  margin  op  the  wholesale  business. 

“First;  sales  agents  who  obtain  their  commission 
from  the  mines  will  be  expected  to  take  this  mar¬ 
gin  minus  the  amount  of  commission  they  received 
from  the  mines. 

“Secondly;  this  order  is  a  provisional  one  and  is 
considered  quite  liberal.'  I  wish  to  caution  whole¬ 
salers  from  taking  advantage  of  it  where  their  con¬ 
ditions  of  operation  do  not  justify  the  full  margin  of 
35  cents.  The  result  of  such  action  would  lay  the 
wholesaler  open  to  a  successful  charge  of  profiteer¬ 
ing  and  it  would  undoubtedly  result  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  reduction  of  this  margin.  I  trust  that  no  one 
will  be  so  ill  advised  as  to  take  undue  advantage  of 
this  order  and  that  the  margin  taken  by  each  whole¬ 
saler  will  be  simply  that  which  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  to  give  him  his  normal  profit. 

“Thirdly;  it  is  not  the  intention  of  this  office  that 
the  ruling  will  bring  about  a  competition  between 
sections,  but  that  irrespective  of  the  margins  per¬ 
mitted  at  various  points  served  by  New  York  whole¬ 
salers  they  will  place  their  tonnage  where  it  is 
needed  most  without  regard  to  margins,  following 
their  usual  proportionate  distribution  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible.” 


Screenings  Prices  Increased. 

Sliding  Scale  Announced,  Based  on  Size  of 
Screen  Mesh  Used. 

Washington,  July  11. — The  Fuel  Administration 
has  adopted  a  graduated  scale  of  prices  for  various 
sizes  of  bituminous  screenings.  The  details  are  con¬ 
tained  in  a  statement  issued  from  Dr.  Garfield’s  of¬ 
fice  under  date  of  July  5  reading  as  follows : 

An  order  of  the  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration,  effec¬ 
tive  today,  provides  regulations  fixing  the  prices  of 
“modified  mine  run”  coal  f.  o.  b.  the  mines.  “Run 
of  mine”  coal  describes  the  product  as  it  comes  from 
the  mine  without  going  through  the  process  of 
separation  into  sizes.  “Modified  mine  run”  coal  is 
described  as  “run  of  the  mine  from  which  a  certain 
portion  of  lump  has  been  screened.” 

The  regulation  fixes  the  prices  for  “modified  mine 
run”  at  not  to  exceed  the  applicable  Government 
mine  prices  for  screenings  at  the  mine  where  such 
“modified  mine  run”  coal  is  produced  plus  the  fol¬ 
lowing  percentages  of  the  margin  or  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  applicable  Government  mine  prices  for 
mine  run  and  screenings  at  such  mines : 

Run  of  mine  passed  through  two-inch  openings — 
40  per  cent,  of  such  margin. 

Run  of  mine  passed  through  three-inch  openings — 
75  per  cent,  of  such  margin. 

Run  of  mine  passed  through  four-inch  openings— 
90  per  cent,  of  such  margin. 

Run  of  mine  passed  through  five-inch  openings — 
95  per  cent,  of  such  margin. 

Run  of  mine  passed  through  six-inch  or  larger 
openings  shall  take  the  applicable  Government  price 
for  run  of  mine. 


Destinations  of  N.  &  W.  Tonnage. 


March  Three  Months 

Shipments—  1917  1918  1917  1918 

Ti'de.  foreign .  242,428  160,843  600,924  359,227 

Tide,  foreign  coke  4,851  820  13,387  1,603 

Tide,  coastwise....  278,174  482,713  767,603  1,092,805 

Other  domestic....  2,110,445  1,988,519  6,342,377  5,409,928 

Other  domestic  coke  220.948  218,522  600,081  666,754 

Totals  .  2,856,846  2,851,417  8,324,372  7,530,317 


Advantages  of  Mechanical  Yard  Equipment. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  introduction  of  machine 
and  patented  mechanical  devices  has  gone  a  long  way 
towards  solving  the  labor  problem  for  retail  coal 
merchants,  still  there  will  always  be  a  certain  amount 
of  manual  effort  necessary  in  connection  with  the 
handling  of  coal  from  the  railroad  track  to  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  bin. 

For  months  past  retail  coal  dealers  in  all  sections 
of  the  country  have  been  complaining  of  the  short¬ 
age  of  coal  yard  labor  and  to-day  the  situation  is 
worse  than  at  any  time  thus  far.  The  men  will  not 
do  hard  work  at  a  fair  wage  while  manufacturers 
are  offering  easier  work  at  very  high  rates  of  wages. 

The  munition  plants  and  war  industries  are  mak¬ 
ing  a  great  effort  to  secure  labor  and  their  appeal  to 
patriotism,  as  well  as  to  the  pocketbook,  is  hav¬ 
ing  notable  effect  on  the  supply  of  labor  available 
to  businesses  wherein  there  is  laborious  work  re¬ 
quired. 

One  retail  dealer  complains  that  when  the  work 
consists  of  only  cleaning  up  the  yard  and  quitting 
early  (no  coal  being  on  hand  for  delivery)  the 
workers  were  quite  contented,  but,  as  soon  as  a  car 
of  coal  comes  along  and  the  men  are  urged  by  the 
dealer  to  work  actively  in  order  to  avoid  demurrage, 
they  come  into  the  office  after  a  few  hours  shoveling 
and  ask  for  their  money,  saying  that  they  can  get 
easier  work  on  the  city  streets. 

Under  the  circumstances,  mechanical  devices  are 
serving  to  better  advantage  than  ever  before.  Me¬ 
chanical  wagon-loaders  or  gravity  pockets  accomplish 
a  lot  of  time  saving.  Self-dumping  automobile 
trucks  soon  pay  for  themselves  if  it  is  possible  to 
dump  the  load  quickly  at  the  point  of  delivery.  And 
all  other  devices  of  mechanical  coal  handling  equip¬ 
ment  are  worthy  of  the  dealers’  serious  consideration 
at  this  time  in  view  of  the  fact  that  an  easy  labor 
supply  does  not  appear  in  the  near  future. 


Plans  are  now  under  way  for  the  merging  of  cer¬ 
tain  of  the  Jones  interests  at  Pittsburgh  which  will 
bring  under  closer  control  and  management  com¬ 
panies  having  an  output  well  up  in  the  millions. 


Storrow  Vetoes 

Municipal  Yard. 

Tells  Boston  Enthusiasts  Idea  Has  Nothing 
to  Commend  It  Now. 

We  recently  commented  on  the  fact  that  propon¬ 
ents  of  municipal  coal  yards  seldom  stop  to  con¬ 
sider  where  the  coal  is  coming  from.  This  was  the 
case  recently  in  Boston,  where  a  strong  element  of 
the  city  government  was  carried  away  with  the  idea. 
J.  J.  Storrow,  the  New  England  Fuel  Administrator, 
apparently  squelched  the  proposition  quite  thorough¬ 
ly,  when  he  went  before  the  City  Council  and  ex¬ 
plained  the  fuel  situation. 

Owing  to  the  Government’s  plans  for  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  coal,  said  Mr.  Storrow,  the  city  would  be 
unable  to  secure  any  coal  to  carry  out  such  a  scheme. 
He  said  that  the  allowance  of  anthracite  coal  for 
Massachusetts  had  been  increased  about  13  per  cent, 
over  last  year,  in  the  hope  of  supplying  people  with 
what  they  actually  require  to  be  comfortable,  and 
that  “every  pound  of  that  coal  will  be  distributed 
through  the  dealers.” 

“There  is,”  continued  the  Administrator,  “plenty 
of  storage  for  all  of  the  coal  that  we  can  get.  There 
is  no  such  thing  now  as  the  municipality  going  out 
and  using  $100,000  or  $1,000,000  and  increasing  the 
amount  of  coal  that  can  be  brought  to  Boston  by  so 
doing.  Every  ton  of  coal  that  is  coming  into  Massa¬ 
chusetts  between  now  and  April  next  has  been  al¬ 
lotted — so  much  to  this  town,  so  much  to  that  city — 
and  if  the  coal  comes  into  the  State  it  will  be 
moved  on  that  schedule.  If  the  city  of  Boston  ap¬ 
plies  to  the  Fuel  Administration  at  Washington  for 
coal  to  fill  a  municipal  pocket,  it,  in  my  judgment, 
will  not  get  a  pound ;  because,  where  is  the  coal 
coming  from?  If  we  take  it  out  of  the  coal  that 
has  been  allotted  to  Massachusetts  we  are  simply 
pulling  on  our  bootstraps  and,  as  far  as  I  can  see, 
we  are  not  getting  ahead.  Are  we  going  to  ask 
for  some  coal  that  has  been  allotted  to  New  York? 
I  don’t  see  how  the  Administration  can  give  it. 

Present  Allotments  Will  Stand. 

“The  only  way  in  which  coal  can  come  to  New 
England  is  in  accordance  with  the  allotment  to  New 
England,  and  the  additional  coal  that  has  been  al¬ 
lotted  to  New  England  will  be  taken  from  other 
parts  of  the  country.  It  has  not  been  brought  about 
by  increased  production.  Production  will  remain 
about  the  same,  but  some  coal  is  taken  away  from 
certain  States  in  the  Middle  West  and  Far  West; 
in  other  words,  to  get  coal  for  these  Eastern  States 
they  have  taken  coal  from  the  Western  States.  The 
whole  thing  has  been  gone  over  very  carefully. 

“It  works  a  considerable  degree  of  hardship  on 
these  Western  States  to  take  away  that  domestic 
coal,  and  the  Fuel  Administration,  in  settling  on 
exactly  what  it  thinks  we  should  have,  used  its  best 
judgment  as  to  how  much  it  should  take  away  from 
the  Western  States  and  what  is  the  least  possible 
amount  that  Massachusetts  can  get  along  with  this 
coming  year.  They  have  taken  several  months  to 
study  the  question,  and,  as  I  said,  the  increase  for 
New  England  has  been  put  at  13  per  cent.,  which, 
I  think,  represents  the  amount  that  we  shall  get, 
barring  something  unforeseen. 

“So  the  situation  is  simply  that  the  only  coal  that 
could  be  put  into  such  a  pocket  would  be  Massa¬ 
chusetts  coal,  and  personally  I  see  no  gain  by  that. 
The  amount  that  Boston  is  to  receive  is  determined 
already  and  it  cannot  have  any  more.  The  money 
is  no  temptation.  The  Federal  Administration  be¬ 
lieves  that  it  has  set  aside  for  us  the  minimum 
amount  that  we  can  get  through  next  winter  with. 


Coal  Exports  to  Mexico. 

Exports  of  bituminous  coal  to  Mexico,  by  months, 
during  the  four  months  of  1918,  and  three  years 
previous,  were : 


Month:  1915.  1916.  1917.  1918. 

January  .  44,128  23,099  15,647  9,361 

February  .  18,916  24,270  22,278  12,967 

March  .  34,899  21,191  26,492  13,971 

April  .  32,966  19,765  16,113  12,675 

Total  . 130,909  88,325  80,530  48,974 
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Must  Observe  Regulations. 


Anthracite  Committee  Warns  of  Drastic 
Action  Unless  This  Is  Done. 

In  Circular  No.  38,  sent  out  under  date  of  July 
9,  the  Anthracite  Committee  warns  anthracite  pro¬ 
ducers  and  distributors  that  it  will  take  drastic  ac¬ 
tion  to  enforce  its  regulations,  if  necessary.  The 
circular  reads  as  follows : 

“Records  indicate  that  up  to  the  present  time 
some  producers  and  distributors  have  already  made 
shipments  to  a  number  of .  small  towns  and  com¬ 
munities  in  excess  of  their  whole  1918  obligation 
based  on  the  1916-17  tonnage  plus  increased  per¬ 
centages  as  authorized  by  the  Committee,  and  it  is 
further  evident  that  no  proper  authority  was  issued 
for  such  shipments. 

“This  is  a  serious  and  flagrant  dissipation  of  the 
tonnage,  to  say  nothing  of  the  direct  violation  of 
the  Committee’s  rules  of  distribution. 

“Action  must  be  taken  at  once  not  only  to  sus¬ 
pend  your  shipments  to  such  communities  but  to 
prevent  a  repetition  of  this  wrong  distribution  to 
any  other  point. 

“There  are  also  some  instances  where  Producers 
and  Distributors  have  actually  shipped  coal  this 
year  to  communities  into  which  they  did  not  ship 
any  coal  at  all  during  1916-17. 

“Unless  you  have  authority  from  the  proper 
source,  this  practice  is  all  wrong  and  there  is 
really  no  excuse  for  it.  It  must  stop  at  once,  other¬ 
wise  the  Committee  will  be  obliged  to  take  drastic 
action.” 

In  this  connection  the  Committee  has  given  out  a 
list  of  104  small  towns  in  Virginia  and  Delaware 
which  have  received  all  the  anthracite  they  are  en¬ 
titled  to  at  present,  and  shipments  to  those  places 
are  ordered  discontinued  until  further  notice. 


A  Big  Supply  Company. 

One  of  the  great  mercantile  concerns  of  south¬ 
western  Pennsylvania  is  the  Union  Supply  Co.,  an 
adjunct  of  the  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co.,  operating  63 
grocery  stores  in  Fayette,  Allegheny  and  West¬ 
moreland  counties,  and  selling  not  only  to  employes 
but  to  the  public  in  general.  Considerable  adver¬ 
tising  is  done  and  a  straight-forward  statement  re¬ 
cently  appearing  in  one  of  the  coal-region  papers 
runs  as  follows : 

“There’s  a  scarcity  of  goods  in  most  every  line; 
there  are  abnormal  advances  in  prices  in  all  kinds 
of  foods  we  hear  daily  through  newspapers  and 
other  sources,  and  they  are  all  true.  Yet,  notwith¬ 
standing  this  scarcity  of  goods  and  the  abnormal 
high  prices,  we  believe  that  we  can  take  care  of 
your  wants. 

“We  have  been  successfully  purchasing  goods  in 
most  every  line  in  quantities  enough  to  take  care  of 
our  trade.  Of  course  sugar,  flour,  and  flour,  sub¬ 
stitutes,  the  quantity  is  regulated,  but  we  have  been 
taking  care  of  you  according  to  the  rulings  of  the 
Food  Administrators  for  Fayette  and  Westmore¬ 
land  Counties.  Our  prices  speak  for  themselves. 
They  are  higher  than  a  year  ago,  two  years  ago, 
we  admit  that,  but  we  insist  that  they  are  not  un¬ 
reasonably  high.  We  insist  that  they  are  lower 
than  most  competitors  throughout  the  sections  where 
we  operate. 

“During  the  next  sixty  days  the  weather  will 
likely  be  hot;  perishable  goods  will  be  hard  to  pro¬ 
tect,  but  our  facilities  for  taking  care  of  them  are 
such  that  you  will  find  this  class  of  goods  always 
in  good  order. 

“To  the  farmers  in  our  vicinity  or  other  pro¬ 
ducers  of  vegetables  and  all  sorts  of  country 
produce:  We  invite  you  to  bring  your  goods  to  our 
stores ;  we  pay  you  market  prices  either  in  cash  or 
trade  you  good,  high  class  merchandise.  No  differ¬ 
ence  how  large  the  quantity  of  butter,  eggs,  cheese, 
fruits,  vegetables,  anything  you  produce,  we  are  able 
to  handle  it.” 


Three  page  letters  of  explanation  are  being  sent 
out,  but  it  will  take  more  than  that  to  reconcile  to 
the  situation  any  real-blooded  member  of  the  coal 
fraternity. 
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Pennsylvania  Notes. 

Beds  of  virgin  coal  lie  under  the  Tomhickon  res¬ 
ervoir  in  the  vicinity  of  Hazleton.  State  officials 
have  been  called  by  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co. 
to  inspect  a  new  site  for  the  dam,  so  that  the  com¬ 
pany  can  strip  the  veins.  " 

An  option  has  been  taken  on  5,000  acres  of  coal 
land  in  Whitely  and  Franklin  townships,  Greene 
County,  by  Chicago  interests.  The  price  average, 
$350,  makes  the  deal  a  $1,750,000  one,  and  establishes 
a  record  for  “back”  coal  land. 

The  Fountain  Coal  Co.  has  applied  for  a  char¬ 
ter  to  prepare  culm  for  market  at  Millersville  near 
Ashland.  This  concern  is  already  equipping  a 
washery  with  new  devices  and  machinery  and  ex¬ 
pects  to  begin  operations  in  about  a'  month. 

“No  water,  no  work,”  was  the  ultimatum  given 
officials  of  the  Arnold  City  No.  2  plant  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Coal  Co.  by  more  than  100  women,  wives  of 
miners.  The  officials  were  unahle  to  adjust  the 
water  shortage  immediately  and  200  miners  walked 
out  on  strike  early  this  week. 

W.  K.  Field,  president  of  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co., 
has  recently  returned  from  a  month’s  vacation,  the 
first  that  he  has  been  able  to  take  for  nearly  four 
years.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  he  was  among 
the  many  Americans  in  Europe,  and,  until  recently, 
had  not  been  on  a  pleasure  trip  since  that  time. 

The  Thomas  mine,  in  the  vicinity  of  Kantner, 
Somerset  county,  Pa.,  has  been  added  to  the  list  of 
producers  on  the  Somerset  and  Cambria  branch  of 
the  B.  &  O.  Four  veins  will  be  developed.  The 
present  opening  is  to  Vein  “E,”  a  four-foot  one. 

Vein  B  will  be  mined  in  the  near  future. 

Greensburg  is  one  of  the  coal-region  towns  that 
has  good  hotel  accommodations.  Travelers  on  the 
Pennsylvania  have  often  noticed  the  commanding 
position  of  the  courthouse  in  that  hilly  town  and 
something  like  half  way  between  the  station  and  the 
courthouse  is  the  Hotel  Rappe,  commanding  pleas¬ 
ant  views  out  over  the  town  and  surrounding 
country. 

Of  the  120  drafted  men  who  are  due  to  leave 
Hazelton  for  the  training  camps  on  July  22  no  less 
than  35  are  mine  workers.  This  does  not  include 
the  50  or  60  men  who  will  be  taken  from  the 
collieries  just  outside  the  city  limits.  With  the 
same  proportionate  loss  throughout  the  region,  the 
present  month  will  witness  a  further  serious  deple¬ 
tion  of  its  steadily  dwindling  mine  labor  supply. 

In  an  effort  to  put  an  end  of  the  practice  of  the 
employes  of  a  colliery  taking  a  day  off  to  attend  the 
funeral  of  one  of  their  number,  the  Anthracite.  Con¬ 
ciliation  Board  has  ordered  that  when  a  fatal  acci¬ 
dent  occurs  the  company  owning  the  colliery  shall 
pay  $150  to  the  family  of  the  victim,  and  that  the 
local  grievance  committee  and  mine  foreman  shall 
appoint  a  committee  of  six  to  attend  the  funeral, 
without  loss  of  wages.  Union  officials  believe  that 
this  arrangement  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  men,  and 
it  will  undoubtedly  prevent  quite  a  tonnage  loss  in 
the  course  of  a  year. 

An  official  investigation  into  labor  and  other  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  Central  Pennsylvania  field  has  been 
started  under  order  from  Fuel  Administrator  Gar¬ 
field.  The  board  is  made  up  of  Harry  Boulton, 
Houtzdale,  ‘  Pa. ;  Charles  O’Neill,  Clearfield,  Pa.; 
John  C.  Forsyth,  Clearfield,  Pa.,  and  B.  M.  Clark, 
of  Punxsutawney,  Pa.,  representing  the  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istration,  and  Judge  Allison  O.  Smith,  Clearfield, 
Pa. ;  James  R.  Caseley,  DuBois,  Pa. ;  M.  J.  Bracken, 
South  Fork,  Pa. ;  E.  E.  Hewitt,  Dilltown,  Pa.,  and 
T.  V.  Gould,  Phillipsburg,  Pa.,  representing  the 
operators’-  association.  The  first  session  was  held 
last  Friday,  at  Clearfield,  and  other  meetings  were 
held  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  of  this  week. 
The  investigations  are  inquisitorial,  various  opera¬ 
tors  being  called  to  present  evidence  as  to  their 
methods.  Infractions  of  the  Fuel  Administrator’s 
orders  will  be  “tried”  before  the  board,  which  will 
recommend  punishment  when  necessary.  The  board 
has  no  power  to  impose  penalties. 
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Elevator  Service  Cut. 


Radical  Action  in  Pennsylvania  to  Save  Coal 
During  Summer. 

The  Pennsylvania  Fuel  Administration  has  made 
the  following  regulations  curtailing  elevator  service 
in  office  buildings  throuhout  the  State,  effective  July 
15th : 

“It  is  imperative  that  the  use  of  elevators  be  re¬ 
stricted  during  three  summer  months  to  conserve 
fuel  for  next  winter.  Therefore,  the  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration  issues  the  following: 

“In  office  buildings  where  there  are  five  passen¬ 
ger  elevators,  eliminate  one ;  where  there  are  10- 
passenger  elevators,  eliminate  two. 

“All  passenger  elevators  to  be  shut  down  at  6:30 
p.  m. ;  to  start  at  7 :30  a.  m.  All  elevators  shut 
down  from  Saturday,  3  p.  m.  until  Monday,  7 :30 
a.  m. 

“First  stop  up  and  last  stop  down,  third  floor. 

“Exclusive  freight  elevators  in  office  buildings  to 
run  7  a.  m.  to  10  a.  m.,  and  3  p.  m.  to  6  p.  m. 

“All  passenger  elevators  not  running  above  third 
floor  to  be  eliminated. 

“Necessary  elevator  service  for  employes  to  clean, 
for  policing  and  emergency  cases  to  run  6 :30  p.  m. 
to  7  :30  a.  m. 

“No  car  will  be  permitted  to  leave  first  floor 
during  the  office  hours  unless  loaded  to  50  per  cent, 
of  its  certified  capacity. 

“Signs  should  be  posted  advising  the  public  that 
elevator  operators  will  not  be  allowed  to  carry  pas¬ 
sengers  one  floor  in  either  direction. 

“No  office  lights  shall  be  furnished  any  tenants 
for  any  purpose  after  elevators  are  closed  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  these  regulations,  except  for  clean¬ 
ing,  policing  and  emergency  cases.” 


More  Time  for  Tax  Returns. 

The  Daily  Digest,  official  organ  of  the  National 
Coal  Association,  says  that  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue  has  announced  an  extension  of  time  for 
filing  capital  stock  tax  returns  for  the  taxable  year 
ending  June  30,  1918,  to  August  31,  1918.  In  previ¬ 
ous  years  it  has  been  necessary  to  file  these  returns 
before  July  31  in  order  to  avoid  a  penalty  of  50  per 
cent,  of  the  tax  due.  The  forms  to  be  used  in  re¬ 
porting  the  tax  are  being  revised  and  new  rules 'and 
regulations  are  in  course  of  preparation.  The  forms 
and  regulations  will  be  in  the  hands  of  collectors  for 
distribution  about  July  20. 

All  corporations,  no  matter  what  their  capital 
stock,  are  required  to  make  these  returns  and  should 
use  the  revised  forms.  Heretofore  only  corporations 
having  a  capital  stock  of  $75,000  or  more  were  re¬ 
quired  to  make  the  returns.  The  exemption  of  $99,- 
000  still  applies. 


Garfield  to  Speak  at  Altoona. 

Fuel  Administrator  Garfield  is  scheduled  to  come 
to  Altoona  next  Tuesday  to  meet  the  members  of 
the  Coal  Producers’  Association.  A  general  invi¬ 
tation  has  been  extended  to  all  operators,  whether 
members  of  the  association  or  not,  to  attend  the 
session,  and  it  is  possible  that  some  plan  may  be 
worked  out,  or  suggestion  made  that  will  lead  to  a 
plan,  which  will  place  the  industry  in  this  section 
on  a  firmer  basis.  Other  speakers  who  are  to  ap¬ 
pear  are  John  P.  White,  labor  adviser  to  the  Fuel 
Administrator;  J.  D.  A.  Morrow,  ■  director  of  dis¬ 
tribution  of  bituminous  coal;  James  H.  Allport,  of 
the  price-fixing  committee  of  the  engineers’  division ; 
A.  W.  Calloway,  manager  of  bituminous  distribu¬ 
tion;  James  B.  Neale,  director  of  production,  and 
Rembrandt  Peale,  operators’  adviser. 


The  Scranton  Coal  Co.  is  preparing  to  open  up 
the  New  County  seam,  which  underlies  a  part  of  the 
city  of  Scranton.  Por  some  years  there  was  doubt 
about  the  practicability  of  mining  the  seam,  but 
hore  holes  made  by  the  company  prove  that  the 
vein  averages  from  five  to  eight  feet.  It  will  be 
mined  with  machines  and  will  result  in  materially 
increasing  the  output  of  the  Pine  Brook  colliery, 
from  which  a  tunnel  will  be  driven  to  reach  the 
New  County  seam. 
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New  York  Trade  Notes. 

W.  G.  Townes,  vice-president  of  the  Archibald 
McNeil  &  Sons  Co.,  is  back  at  his  desk  after  being 
laid  up  for  ten  days  with  an  attack  of  the  grippe. 

A.  W.  Hillebrand  is  planning  to  leave  in  a  day 
or  two  for  another  trip  to  Arizona,  where  he  has 
made  several  extended  visits  during  the  past  year. 

The  New  York  Coal  Trade  Golf  Association  will 
hold  a  one-day  tournament  next  Wednesday,  the 
17th,  at  the  Essex  County  Country  Club,  Hutton 
Park,  West  Orange,  N.  J. 

Gardner  Pattison,  of  Pattison  &  Bowns,  has  been 
incapacitated  for  about  two  weeks  from  an  injury 
to  his  leg  sustained  while  playing  tennis.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  he  will  be  around  again  shortly. 

Marshall  W.  Naun,  of  the  Sterling  Coal  Co.,  who 
has  been  in  poor  health  for  some  little  time  past,  is 
gaining  steadily  and  will  be  back  in  the  harness  again 
in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  at  the  present  rate  of 
recovery. 

Towing  companies  are  reported  to  be  slow  in 
moving  coal  boats,  probably  as  a  result  of  the  re¬ 
cent  victory  by  their  employees.  Having  obtained 
certain  wage  concessions,  the  men  are  said  to  be 
less  industrious. 

Pleasant  possibilities  of  some  of  the  old  shacks 
down  around  1  Broadway  are  shown  by  the  lately 
renovated  Bowling  Green  Neighborhood  House,  45 
West  Street,  which  is  the  center  for  much  useful 
work  down  near  the  Battery. 

The  Hartmann-Blanchard  Co.  opened  an  office  at 
Uniontown,  Pa.,  a  few  weeks  ago.  It  is  in  charge 
of  F.  J.  Lehnert,  formerly  with  the  Connellsville 
Producers’  Coal  Co.,  and  previously  with  the  Four 
States  Coal  Co.  of  Pittsburgh. 

Reeve  Schley,  Fuel  Administrator  for  New  York 
County,  spent  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  It  is  generally  believed  that  he  was  summoned 
by  Dr.  Garfield  in  connection  with  his  possible  ap¬ 
pointment  as  State  Administrator,  but  Mr.  Schley 
preserved  a  discreet  silence  on  that  point. 

Chilly  weather  has  prevailed  out  through  the  coal 
fields  where  altitudes  serve  to  accentuate  conditions 
hereabouts.  Ebensburg  reported  snow  on  Tuesday. 
Just  a  few  flakes,  no  doubt,  but  visitors  from  that 
section  say  it  looked  like  snow  and  felt  like  snow  in 
Greensburg,  Johnstown  and  other  places  in  that 
vicinity. 

Notice  has  recently  been  published  of  the  death 
of  Caldwell  Colt  Robinson,  2d  lieutenant,  U.  S. 
Marine  Corps,  killed  in  action  in  France,  June  6. 
He  was  a  son  of  the  late  Charles  Leonard  Frost 
Robinson,  formerly  of  the  Maryland  Coal  Co.,  and 
a  great-grandson  of  the  original  senior  partner  of 
the  firm  of  Robinson,  Haydon  &  Co. 

F.  E.  Herriman,  Manager  Coal  Development  of 
the  New  York  Central  Lines,  has  been  elected  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Clearfield  Bituminous  Coal  Corporation, 
with  mines  in  Central  (Pennsylvania,  succeeding 
A.  H.  Smith,  Regional  Director  Eastern  Railroads. 
Mr.  Herriman  is  widely  known  in  the  eastern  trade, 
having  formerly  for  many  years  been  Coal  Traffic 
Manager  of  the  New  York  Central. 

There  is  a  strong  possibility  that  about  75  barges 
which  have  been  used  for  months  past  as  a  storage 
place  for  cargo  taken  from  the  seized  Dutch 
steamers  will  shortly  be  released  by  the  Government 
for  commercial  uses.  The  attention  of  the  authori¬ 
ties  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  the  boats  are 
badly  needed  for  handling  coal  and  other  commodi¬ 
ties  about  the  harbor,  and  other  arrangements  will 
probably  be  made  for  warehousing  their  present  con¬ 
tents,  which  consist  of  concentrated  cattle  feed  for 
the  most  part. 

Another  rearrangement  of  bunker  pool  numbers 
is  announced  by  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange 
one  feature  of  which  is  to  establish  separate  stand¬ 
ards  and  classifications  for  tonnage  supplied  to  ves¬ 
sels  engaged  in  the  offshore  and  coastwise  trade. 
Under  the  new  arrangement.  Pools  Nos.  1  and  9 


are  the  only  permissible  sources  of  supply  for 
steamers  bound  on  transatlantic  voyages.  Coast¬ 
wise  and  harbor  craft  are  also  permitted  to  draw 
tonnage  from  Pools  4  and  10.  In  this  connection 
certain  mines  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  and  Western 
Maryland  railroads  have  been  reclassified  and  now 
ship  to  Pool  10.  Other  changes  are  likely. 

In  order  to  enlarge  its  scope  of  operations  and 
equalize  its  business  throughout  the  year,  the  Burns 
Brothers  Ice  Co.  will  change  its  name  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Ice  &  Coal  Co.  and  engage  in  the  coal  busi¬ 
ness  in  Manhattan  borough.  It  is  proposed  to  pur¬ 
chase  dr  build  several  plants  and  conduct  a  retail 
coal  business  in  conjunction  with  its  ice  trade,  in 
order  to  keep  its  equipment  employed  during  the 
winter  months,  when  the  ice  business  is  dull.  It  is 
said  that  while  there  will  be  a  friendly  rivalry  be¬ 
tween  the  new  corporation  and  Burns  Bros.,  under 
present  conditions,  of  course,  there  is  not  the  old- 
time  competition  in  the  coal  business. 

Announcement  is  made  that  the  De  Julio  Co.,  220 
Broadway,  has  contracted  to  supply  300,000  tons  of 
anthracite  to  the  city,  for  sale  to  domestic  con¬ 
sumers  through  the  Department  of  Public  Markets, 
of  which  Dr.  J.  C.  Day  is  Commissioner.  The  coal, 
it  is  stated,  is  to  come  from  the  Schuylkill  region 
and  shipments  are  expected  to  be  made  at  the  rate 
of  1,500  tons  a  day  beginning  August  1.  An  inquiry 
at  the  office  of  the  De  Julio  Co.  elicited  the  reply 
that  the  contract  had  been  signed,  but  information 
as  to  the  name  and  the  exact  location  of  the  colliery 
was  withheld.  It  was  stated,  however,  that  these 
details  would  be  made  public  in  a  few  days. 


To  Consider  Exemption. 


Conditions  in  Anthracite  Field  Will  Be  the 
Subject  of  a  Conference  Tuesday. 

To  devise  ways  and  means  to  relieve  the  labor 
shortage  in  the  anthracite  region  there  will  be  a 
meeting  held  in  Wilkes-Barre  next  Tuesday  at 
which  all  the  local  exemption  boards  in  Lackawan¬ 
na,  Luzerne,  Wayne,  Schuylkill  and  Carbon  counties 
and  representatives  of  Provost-General  Crowder  and 
the  adjutant  general  of  Pennsylvania  will  attend. 

The  alarming  copditions  as  to  labor  have  been 
placed  before  the  Washington  authorities  by  so 
many  business  men  and  avenues  of  trade  that  offi¬ 
cial  recognition  has  finally  been  taken  of  the  situa¬ 
tion.  The  State  draft  boards,  in  many  cases,  side¬ 
stepped  or  went  very  carefully  on  calling  men  to 
the  colors  that  were  engaged  in  and  about  the  mines 
pending  some  decision  from  the  Provost-Marshal. 

Major  W.  S.  Murdock  of  Harrisburg,  who  is  in 
charge  of  the  draft  in  Pennsylvania,  is  inclined  to 
aid  the  anthracite  industry  in  every  way  possible 
consistent  with  the  duties  of  his  office. 

Representatives  of  operating  companies  will 
probably  also  be  asked  to  attend  the  conference  and 
explain  the  critical  situation  which  exists  in  the  min¬ 
ing  of  coal  owing  to  labor-shortage  and  the  urgent 
public  need  for  more  anthracite.  Since  the  war 
began,  there  has  been  a  drop  of  33,000  anthracite 
mine-workers  who  have  either  been  drafted  or  lured 
away  by  war  industries.  To  solve  the  situation 
and  settle  it,  for  the  duration  of  the  war  at  least, 
is  the  primal  object  of  the  meeting. 

The  anthracite  industry  believes  that  much  good 
can  come  from  such  a  conference,  inasmuch  as  the 
mining  and  shipment  of  coal  to  market,  as  well  as 
supplying  the  Nation’s  needs,  is  next  in  importance 
to  winning  the  war  itself.  It  is  fearful  of  the  July 
draft  and  some  operators  declare  that  until  the 
labor  shortage  is  ameliorated,  there  will  be  a  cur¬ 
tailed  production  and  possible  closing  of  many  of 
the  smaller  collieries. 


The  anthracite  miners  want  more  money.  Extended 
agreements  don’t  count  for  much  on  that  side  of  the 
fence,  it  would  appear,  and  perhaps  no  one  could  ex¬ 
pect  a  four-year  arrangement  to  endure  in  view  of 
all  that  has  happened.  If  more  pay  meant  more  coal 
probably  few  would  begrudge  an  increase,  but  only 
too  often  a  curtailment  of  activity  is  seen  when  pay  is 
increased. 


Washington  Notes. 

The  Directors  of  the  National  Coal  Association 
will  hold  their  regular  monthly  meeting  in  the 
Shoreham  Hotel  next  Wednesday  the  17th. 

Eugene  C.  Eppley,  of  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  president 
of  the  Hotel  Men’s  Mutual  Benefit  Association,  has 
been  appointed  head  of  the  hotel  section  of’  the 
Conservation  Bureau,  United  States  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration. 

The  Senate  has  passed  a  bill,  introduced  by  Sena¬ 
tor  Gronna,  appropriating  $150,000  to  be  used  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  investigate  the  practi¬ 
cability  of  utilizing  lignite  not  only  as  fuel  but  in 
the  producvtion  of  fuel  oil,  gasoline  and  other  by¬ 
products. 

The  Fuel  Administration  announces  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Prank  G.  Jones  as  Fuel  Director  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Mr.  Jones,  who  is  a  New 
\  orker  by  Li rth  was  for  20  years  a  partner  of 
C.  K.  G.  Billings  in  the  ownership  of  the  street  rail¬ 
way'  company  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  was  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  street  railway  business  in  other  cities. 

Walter  E.  Hope,  who  has  been  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  State  Organizations  of  the  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration  since  its  formation,  has  been  compelled  to 
return  temporarily  to  his  office  in  New  York.  Dur¬ 
ing  his  absence  the  Bureau  will  be  directed  by  Evans 
Woollen,  State  Fuel  Administrator  for  Indiana. 
Mr.  Woollen  is  the  President  of  the  Fletcher  Sav¬ 
ings  &  Trust  Co.  of  Indianapolis,  which  has 
granted  him  a  leave  of  absence  for  this  purpose. 

Replying  to  the  letter  of  July  2  from  the  Traffic 
Manager  of  the  National  Coal  Association  relative 
to  claims  for  loss  of  coal  loaded  in  open-top  cars, 
John  Barton  Payne,  General  Counsel  of  the  Railroad 
Administration,  has  addressed  the  following  letter 
to  the  National  Coal  Association:  “I  beg  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  receipt  of  yours  of  the  second  instant  re  freight 
claims.  \\  e  are  about  to  establish  a  department  to 
deal  with  the  subject.  I  will  be  glad  to  refer  your 
letter  to  it,  and  also  ask  the  new  chief  to  see  you.” 

There  seems  to  be  considerable  mystery  back  of 
a  bill  recently  introduced  in  Congress  by  Senator 
Lewis  of  Illinois  which,  if  enacted,  would  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  purchase  125,000  acres 
of  coal  land  in  West  Virginia  at  a  cost  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  two  cents  per  ton  in  the  ground.  The  bill 
also  authorizes  the  Director  General  of  Railroads 
to  buy  the  Virginian  Railway  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed 
$115,000,000.  Secretary  Daniels  is  quoted  as  say¬ 
ing  that  he  knows  nothing  about  the  plan  and  the 
associates  of  Mr.  McAdoo,  in  the  Railroad  Adminis¬ 
tration,  profess  to  be  equally  in  the  dark  as  to  who 
inspired  the  bill.  . 


Philadelphia  Trade  Notes. 

H.  K.'  Cortright,  president  of  the  Cortright  Coal 
Co.,  has  returned  to  his  office  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Building,  after  a  short  vacation  spent  at  his  cottage 
on  Narragansett  Bay'. 

A.  G.  Solomon,  the  well-known  Norristown  re¬ 
tailer,  lost  another  one  of  his  force  when  Walter 
Gerstel  went  away  with  the  National  Army  and  ex¬ 
pects  to  be  in  France  soon. 

H.  C.  Barr,  sales  manager  of  the  J.  S.  Wentz  Co., 
together  with  Jos.  V.  Maloney,  salesman  for  the 
same  company,  will  spend  the  next  week  in  camp 
as  members  of  the  Pennsylvania  Reserve  Militia, 
which  is  now  encamped  at  Mt.  Gretna,  Pa. 

Plummer  E.  Jeffries,  former  Burgess  of  West 
Chester,  Pa.,  has  accepted  the  position  of  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministrator  of  Chester  County  as  successor  to  Dr. 
Bayard  Kane,  who  recently  resigned  when  he  be¬ 
came  chairman  of  the  Democratic  Committee  of 
Chester  County. 

Shipments  from  the  new1  Pine  Forest  and  Ravens- 
ville  collieries  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  C.  & 
I.  Co.,  have  reached  the  city  recently  and  the  deal¬ 
ers  receiving  the  coal  are  much  pleased  with  its 
preparation.  The  coal  produced  by  these  mines  is 
classified  as  white  ash. 
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Type  of  Dams  in  Use  on  Ohio  River. 

“Bear  Trap”  Are  An  Adaptation  of  Those  First  Introduced  on  Lehigh  River  Nearly  a 
Century  Ago  in  Connection  with  Shipment  of  Anthracite. 


Commercial  America. 

As  the  Ohio  River  improvement  embraces  per¬ 
haps  the  largest  use  of  movable  dams  on  any  single 
project  existing,  a  brief  description  of  the  main 
features  of  these  dams  may  be  of  interest  to  those 
not  technically  acquainted  with  them. 

The  locks,  sills  and  foundations  of  the  dam  are 
of  concrete.  The  lock  gates  are  of  the  type  known 
as  rolling  gates — not  swinging  in  pairs  as  in  the  case 
of  many  canals,  but  running  back  and  forth  in  con¬ 
crete  recesses  buift  into  the  river  banks.  This  type 
of  gate  was  adopted  by  the  engineers  as  being  less 
expensive  to  construct  and  more  satisfactory  to 
operate  under  the  conditions  it  was  designed  to 
meet.  Power  is  provided  by  two  separate  plants  of 
'  equal  capacity :  the  water-power  plant  to  supply 
compressed  air  under  ordinary  conditions,  and  a 
steam  plant  to  be  used  when  the  dam  is  down  and 
the  water  power  is  therefore  not  available. 

The  main  structure  consists  of  Chanoine  wickets 
of  oak  3  feet  9  inches  wide  placed  4  feet  apart  be¬ 
tween  centers,  varying  in  length  from  12  feet  11 
inches  in  the  navigable  parts  to  9  feet  9  inches  next 
the  shore.  This  leaves  a  small  space  between 
wickets  through  which  the  water  flows  in  cascade 
form,  unless  dry  weather  makes  this  undesirable, 
when  the  interstices  are  closed  with  scantling.  The 
apron  of  the  dam  is  a  frame  structure  composed 
principally  of  12  inch  by  12  inch  white  oak  timbers 
embedded  in  concrete.  The  wickets  are  anchored 
to  this  structure  by  long  bolts,  and  when  erected  are 
inclined  downstream  so  as  to  make  an  angle  of  20 
degrees  with  a  vertical  plane,  each  wicket  being 
held  in  space  by  steel  props  or  hurters. 

The  wickets  of  the  navigable  pass  are  operated 
from  a  steel  bed  having  a  winch  at  the  center,  and 
a  pulley  is  attached  to  the  end  of  the  rope  from 
the  winch.  This  pulley  is  provided  with  a  hook  and 
serves  for  grappling  the  wickets  when  they  are 
down.  In  lowering  the  dam,  each  wicket  is  caught 
on  top  and  pulled  up  stream  until  the  hinged  props 
drop  and  allow  the  structure  to  sink  to  a  horizon¬ 
tal  position.  The  wickets  of  the  weirs  are  oper¬ 
ated  from  a  service  bridge. 

Origin  of  the  Name. 

About  midway  of  the  stream  the  dam  is  broken 
by  concrete  piers,  between  which  the  automatic 
weirs  called  “bear-traps”  are  constructed.  These 
structures  are  an  American  invention  and  were  built 
first  in  1819  on  the  Lehigh  River  and  the  Mauch 
Chunk  Creek,  in  order  to  provi.de  what  was  then 
known  as  “artificial  freshets”  for  floating  anthracite 
coal  to  the  markets.  They  were  devised  in  1818  by 
Josiah  White  and  Erskine  Hazard,  of  Philadelphia, 
and  twelve  dams  having  such  gates  were  con¬ 
structed  on  the  Lehigh  in  1819.  The  origin  of  the 
name  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  when  the  first 
experimental  dam  was  under  construction  the  work¬ 
men  tried  to  rid  themselves  of  curious  people  by 
telling  them  that  it  was  a  bear  trap. 

The  main  principles  of  the  bear-trap  weir  have 
not  changed  since  the  first  experiments  on  the  Le¬ 
high.  A  chamber  is  constructed  across  the  bed  of 
the  stream,  over  which  are  fitted  two  continuous 
leaves,  the  lower  hinged  on  the  down-stream  side, 
thus  rising  automatically  when  water  is  turned  by 
valves  into  the  chamber  underneath.  The  upper 
leaf  is  hinged  on  the  upstream  side  and  overlapping 
the  lower  leaf,  is  thus  raised  automatically  as  the 
river  current  raises  the  lower  leaf.  The  structure 
thus  created  consists  of  a  double  slope,  which  can 
be  maintained  within  various  limitations  of  height, 
being  raised  by  opening  the  valves  admitting  the 
upstream  flow  into  the  chamber,  and  lowered  by 
closing  these  valves  and  opening  those  by  which 
the  water  flows  out  of  the  chamber  downstream. 

While  many  devices  have  been  invented  to  re¬ 
duce  friction  and  otherwise  add  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  structure,  the  principle  has  not  been  changed 
during  the  century  of  its  operation,  and  this  quick 
control  of  the  height  of  the  river  by  opening  and 


closing  of  valves  in  the  bear-trap  weir  makes  it  a 
device  especially  appropriate  to  use  on  such  a 
stream  as  the  Ohio.  In  dams  of  any  other  type 
the  structure  must  be  mechanically  raised  or  low¬ 
ered,  while  with  this  the  valves  furnish  quick  and 
positive  control.  The  standard  bear  trap  adapted 
for  the  Ohio  is  now  limited  to  about  120  feet  in 
length,  two  such  weirs  placed  together  at  a  suitable 
point  forming  a  single  section  of  the  whole  dam. 
These  bear  traps  are  built  13  feet  high,  the  lower 
leaf  being  entirely  of  steel  and  the  upper  of  steel 
with  wood  sheathing. 

Used  in  Chicago  River. 

It  is  indicated  by  the  United  States  army  en¬ 
gineers  that  bear-trap  spans  reaching  lengths  from 
200  to  300  feet  are  feasible  when  properly  propor¬ 
tioned  and  substantially  built,  and  a  bear  trap  160 
feet  wide,  or  40  feet  more  than  the  Ohio  traps,  is 
in  operation  on  the  Chicago  Drainage  Canal. 

Present  traffic  on  the  Ohio  River  is  both  by  packet 
boat  and  tow  boat.  The  packet  boat  is  a  freight 
and  passenger  steamer  corresponding  to  the  local 
freight  and  passenger  train,  and  is  used  where  small 
shipments  are  made  and  many  landings  necessary. 
Where  freight  offers  in  from  200  to  1,000  ton  lots, 
the  use  of  tow  boat  and  barges  is  more  economical. 
The  character  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers 
has  forced  the  development  of  the  stern-wheel 
steamboat  with  balanced  rudders  projecting  be¬ 
neath  the  stern-wheel. 

Thus  on  reversing  the  wheel  the  current  is  de¬ 
flected  against  the  rudder  plates  and  steering  is 
facilitated,  whether  the  boat  be  still  or  moving. 
Under  present  conditions,  essentially  an  inheritance 
from  the  earliest  days  of  traffic  on  the  river,  a 
sterp-wheel  steamboat  of  1,000  horsepower  leaves 
the  headwaters  of  the  Ohio  on  suitable  stages  of 
water  with  a  tow  consisting  of  about  twelve  coal 
boats  and  three  barges.  After  passing  Bellaire,  96 
miles  below  Pittsburgh,  five  more  coal  boats  are 
ordinarily  added,  making  a  total  cargo  of  18,500 
tons. 

The  result  of  the  Ohio  improvement  as  a  com¬ 
mercial  unit  is,  of  course,  problematical.  If  the 
canalized  stream  were  used  to  the  full  capacity  fig¬ 
ured  by  the  army  engineers  as  possible,  the  lockage 
capacity  from  pool  to  pool  being  about  13,000  tons 
per  hour,  gives  a  rate  of  100,000,000  tons  in  one 
direction  per  annum,  even  if  the  dams  were  not 
lowered.  This  enormous  figure,  while  considerably 
less  than  the  tonnage  of  the  Pittsburgh  district,  is 
yet  far  in  excess  of  any  probable  commercial  use 
of  the  Ohio  River  for  a  very  long  time  to  come. 

The  board  of  engineers  in  their  present  plan  have 
provided  for  the  least  possible  interference  with  the 
present  use  of  the  river.  The  wide  navigation 
passes  constructed  in  the  dams,  which  can  be  low¬ 
ered  at  times  of  high  water,  leave  an  unobstructed 
river  through  which  coal  fleets  can  be  moved  as  at 
present,  and  the  locks  have  been  built  large  enough 
for  the  smaller  coal  fleets  to  pass  through  without 
breaking  up. 


Coal  Exports  to  Panama. 

Exports  of  bituminous  coal  to  Panama  by  months 
during  1918  and  three  years  previous  were: 


Month:  1915.  1916.  1917.  1918. 

January  .  28,069  36,026  49,993  34,400 

February  .  26,578  34,498  54,938  42,332 

March  .  47,600  26,957  41,608  21,994 

April  .  42,946  12,000  48,094  70,870 

Total  . 145,193  109,481  194,633  179,581 


Now  it  is  winter  down  at  Buenos  Ayres  and  the 
statement  is  made  that  within  a  week  the  city  will 
be  without  light,  heat  or  power  because  of  the  fuel 
shortage.  This  is  largely  due  to  a  strike  of  the 
port  workers  which  has  been  in  progress  for  a 
month. 


Asks  Return  of  Miners. 


Philadelphia  Board  of  Trade  Wants  Them 
Released  from  Army. 

The  Philadelphia  Board  of  Trade  has  written  to 
Dr.  Garfield  suggesting  that  he  work  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  Department  of  Labor  to  secure  the 
return  of  coal  miners  who  are  now  in  the  army  and 
munition  plants  and  to  “require  them  to  work  full 
time  each  week.”  The  letter  says  in  part: 

“The  Philadelphia  Board  of  Trade  is  much  con¬ 
cerned  over  the  production  of  coal,  so  valuable  to 
the  industries  of  our  country  and  the  production 
end  of  the  war. 

“This  body  has  been  informed  by  well-posted  men 
that  many  of  the  miners  are  working  only  two  or 
three  days  each  week,  and  that  the  coal  production 
would  be  adequate  if  they  worked  six  full  days  each 
week. 

“Because  of  the  high  wage  scale  much  idleness 
exists,  the  reason  being  that  miners  can  earn  enough 
in  two  days  to  keep  them  for  a  week. 

“We  sympathize  with  the  fuel  administration  in 
its  effort  to  conserve  fuel,  and  this  body  and  its 
members  will  give  loyal  support  to  all  such  efforts; 
but  unless  there  is  coal  there  will  be  no  business, 
and  unless  there  is  business  there  will  be  no  taxes 
to  furnish  revenue  for  carrying  on  the  war. 

“What  is  needed  is  immediate  action.  The  rail¬ 
roads  are  now  in  a  position  to  handle  the  coal,  but 
in  October  it  will  be  too  late. 

“This  body  believes  that  your  department,  work¬ 
ing  in  conjunction  with  the  Department  of  Labor, 
could  withdraw  all  miners  from  the  munition  plants 
and  armed  forces  and  require  them  to  work  full 
time  each  week,  and  thus  insure  an  adequate  coal 
supply  next  winter.” 


Tide  Freight  Adjustments. 


Advance  Applies  on  Coal  Dumped  at  New 
York  On  and  After  July  5. 

The  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange  has  issued  a  cir¬ 
cular  with  reference  to  freight  rate  advance.  It 
decrees  that  the  new  rate  became  effective  on  local 
dumpings  on  and  after  July  5th,  thus  allowing  ten 
days  for  the  coal  to  come  down  from  the  mines. 
Adjustments  because  of  consignments  having  come 
through  to  tide  in  greater  or  less  length  of  time,  as 
the  case  may  be,  will  be  attended  to  in  Washington. 

The  letter  sent  out  by  J.  W.  Searles,  Deputy 
Commissioner  at  New  York,  with  reference  to  this 
matter  reads  as  follows : 

“Referring  to  the  United  States  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion  order  of  June  21st,  in  reference  to  advanced 
freight  rates,  we  will  close  our  accounts  in  the 
various  pools  at  the  Port  of  New  York  with  the 
dumpings  of  July  4th,  1918. 

“The  net  balances  usually  shown  on  the  first  form 
No.  9  reports  issued  after  the  first  of  each  month 
will,  therefore,  appear  on  the  first  report  of  dump¬ 
ings  on  or  after  July  5th. 

“Trans-shippers  are  directed  to  bill  their  con¬ 
signees  on  the  basis  of  the  new  freight  rates  for 
all  coal  dumped  on  and  after  July  5th,  but  not  for 
any  loaded  before  that  date. 

“Adjustments  of  freight  charges  between  trans¬ 
shippers,  which  may  be  necessary  under  this  plan 
of  operation,  will  be  made  by  the  Exchange. 

“The  above  method  of  handling  has  been  author¬ 
ized  by  the  Fuel  Administration.” 


American  Coal  to  Italy. 

Exports  of  coal  from  the  United  States  to  Italy, 
by  months,  during  1918  and  three  years  previous 


were : 

Month:  1915.  1916.  1917.  1918. 

January  .  88,622  100,039  71,773  4,505 

February  .  56,729  161,614  52,871  1,000 

March  .  72,371  142,322  72,332  2,473 

April  . 253,273  299,557  72,771  2,016 

Total  . 370,995  703,532  269,747  9,994 
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Shipbuilding  Activity 

on  the  Great  Lakes. 

Antipodean  Visitor  Writes  Entertainingly  of 
His  Visit  to  the  Numerous  Yards  Where 
Ocean-Going  Vessels  Are  Being 
Turned  Out  Under  High 
Pressure. 

Crawford  Vaughan,  former  Premier  of  South 
Australia,  recently  visited  some  of  the  Great  Lakes 
shipyards  and  was  much  impressed  by  the  activi¬ 
ties  he  witnessed  there.  Writing  of  his  observa¬ 
tions  in  a  recent  issue  of  Outlook  he  says  in  part: 

I  had  been  inspired  with  the  magnitude  of  the 
shipyards  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  I  had  seen 
something  of  the  keelways  on  the  Pacific,  I  had 
heard  of  the  great  preparation  of  the  Gulf  ports  not 
to  be  behind  any  other  coast  in  the  production  of 
tonnage.  But  of  the  Great  Lakes  shipyards  little 
was  known  to  me,  or  is  known  to-day,  I  believe, 
to  the  general  American  public. 

Yet  these  Lakes  shipyards  are  doing  a  great 
national  work,  and  are  doing  it  under  singu¬ 
lar  difficulties.  Ice-bound  for  the  winter  months, 
subject  to  a  temperature  of  40  degrees  be¬ 
low  zero  at  times  and  limited  in  their  launchings  by 
the  Welland  Canal,  the  Great  Lakes  do  not,  on 
the  face  of  things,  appear  to  offer  great  facilities 
for  the  output  of  ocean-going  vessels.  *  *  * 

That  the  Lakes  shipyards  can  turn  out  mammoth 
boats  is  revealed  in  the  great  fleet  of  ore  freighters 
which  carry  coal  and  iron  ore  between  Superior 
and  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  more  impressive  on  the  face  of  the  waters,  un¬ 
less  it  be  a  warship,  than  a  long-nosed,  black-hulled 
leviathan  pushing  its  relentless  way  through  the 
breaking  ice  or  up  against  the  ore  bins,  there  to 
load  up  with  a  freight  that  shortly  will  be  trans¬ 
formed  into  rails  or  roaring  engines,  into  boiler 
plate  or  big  guns,  or  into  steel  that  will  go  scream¬ 
ing  into  the  German  lines  in  the  form  of  shells. 

These  great  ships,  with  their  smokestacks  astern, 
are  in  some  instances  625  feet  long,  60  feet  in  beam, 
20  feet  draught,  and,  with  their  2,000  horsepower 
and  averaging  10  knots,  carry  as  much  as  13,000 
tons  of  ore  in  a  single  haul.  It  takes  only  two  and 
a  half  hours  to  fill  up  all  the  holds  of  such  a  ship 
with  the  red  iron  ore,  and  a  little  longer  to  unload, 
such  is  the  character  of  the  labor-saving  machinery 
installed  at  the  inland  ports  of  America.  A  boat 
of  10,000  tons  will  pull  alongside  a  wharf,  say  at 
Cleveland  or  Toledo,  at  10  in  the  morning,  empty 
herself  of  10,000  tons  of  iron,  load  up  with  coal 
and  be  steaming  out  by  5  o’clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Duluth  Has  Outstripped  Liverpool. 

Duluth  Harbor  claims  to  be  the  second  port  in 
the  world  in  point  of  tonnage  shipped.  It  has  long 
since  outdistanced  Liverpool’s  total. 

In  July,  last  year,  it  was  estimated  that  700  tons 
of  freight  were  loaded  or  unloaded  at  the  Duluth- 
Superior  wharfs  and  docks  every  minute  of  the 
twenty-four  hours  per  day.  Upon  the  Great  Lakes 
themselves  is  borne  a  commerce  of  100,000,000  tons 
annually,  and  there  is  no  place  in  the  world  that 
approaches  the  Lakes  for  cheapness  in  the  hand¬ 
ling  and  hauling  of  its  water-borne  commerce.  Ore 
and  coal  were  hauled  in  pre-war  days  to  and  from 
Superior  to  Lake  Erie  ports,  1,000  miles  away,  the 
round  trip  costing  $1  a  ton,  or  one-twentieth  of  a 
cent  per  mile. 

The  tonnage  now  under  construction  in  the 
Great  Lakes  shipyards  on  behalf  of  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation  is  an  ever-increasing  one.  Old 
yards  are  expanding  as  though  the  wand  of  the 
magician  had  been  waved  over  them.  New  yards 
are  being  improvised  along  inland  waters  whose 
quietude  was  never  before  disturbed  by  the  whiffing 
rattle  of  the  riveting  machine.  Still  further  yards 
are  projected  in  placid  upper  river  reaches  that  till 
now  have  launched  no  other  boat  than  the  Indian 
canoe.  Of  Canadian  ship  building  activity  I  have 
seen  nothing  but  ships  being  launched  along  the 
Canadian  shore  at  Toronto  and  other  river  cities. 
On  the  United  States  side  we  spoke  in  the  yards  of 


Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Lorain,  Toledo,  Detroit,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Manitowoc,  Superior  and  Duluth. 

At  present  more  than  22,000  men  are  here  em¬ 
ployed  in  actual  ship  construction,  while  probably 
an  equal  number  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  parts  in  lake-shore  cities.  These  figures  neces¬ 
sarily  take  no  cognizance  of  men  working  in  steel 
mills,  in  coal  and  iron  mines,  and  in  other  callings 
more  or  less  incidental  to  the  building  of  ships. 
Within  a  few  months  not  less  than  60,000  men  will 
be  engaged  in  launching  these  lifeboats  of  liberty. 

Great  Need  of  Mine  Workers. 


Country  Feels  Loss  of  100,000  Immigrant 
Laborers  for  the  Collieries. 

It  has  been  calculated  that  the  coal  mines  of  this 
country  need  25,000  of  the  foreign  born  mine  work¬ 
ing  class  annually  and  we  have  had  none  for  four 
years,  thus  making  a  total  loss  of  100,000  men. 
Taking  this  fact  into  consideration  it  is  easily  seen 
how  very  important  is  any  diminution  of  the  forces 
resulting  from  home  causes,  especially  at  a  time 
when  we  should  have  more  coal  rather  than  merely 
a  continuance  of  the  former  supply. 

There  must,  in  fact,  be  enough  fuel  available  to 
permit  every  man  in  the  industries  to  work  at  his 
maximum ;  not  only  to  achieve  the  production  of 
necessary  goods  to  the  utmost  degree  but  to  insure 
ample  taxation  results  for  the  support  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  this  important  emergency.  It  goes  with¬ 
out  saying  that  the  prosperous  factory  can  do  more 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Treasury  than  the 
one  which  is  achieving  less  satisfactory  results. 

It  was  found  years  ago  that  the  actual  increase 
in  our  fuel  needs  were  10  per  cent,  a  year.  It 
must  be  recognized  that  a  material  part  in  the 
recent  increase  in  tonnage  has  been  in  the  form  of 
dirt,  rock  and  other  impurities,  thus  offsetting  the 
value  for  the  purpose  of  strict  comparison,  of  the 
figures  that  come  to  hand,  and  considering  the  fac¬ 
tories  as  tax-payers,  there  are,  indeed,  few  non- 
essentials  on  account  of  vastly  increased  needs  on 
account  of  the  war. 

The  great  number  of  new  ships  launched  need 
more  bunker  coal  requirements,  and  so  on  every 
hand  are  we  impressed  with  the  need  for  tonnage. 
One  day  more  per  week  would  be  a  great  help, 
amounting,  doubtless  to  more  than  10  per  cent, 
increase  in  tonnage.  It  is  recognized  that  the  full 
proportionate  result  would  probably  not  be  attained. 

No  doubt  these  details  will  be  eventually  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  authorities  at  Washington  in  their 
full  significance,  though,  it  must  be  stated  that  the 
War  Department  hardly  seems  to  have  recognized 
the  importance  of  the  coal  miners  as  yet.  Mine 
workers  make  good  soldiers,  it  has  been  proven, 
“but  this  is  not  a  private  war,”  one  coal  man  re¬ 
marks. 

He  states  that  Gen.  Crowder  should  remember 
there  are  other  things  to  be  done  besides  filling  the 
ranks  of  the  infantry.  The  great  importance  of 
coal  must  be  recognized  and  the  fact  that  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  an  experienced  capable  miner  from  the 
mining  field  to  enter  the  army  is  a  loss  that  may  be 
permanent,  is  a  feature  calling  for  most  serious 
consideration. 

Better  Conditions  for  Captains. 

A  new  wage  rate  has  been  made  for  coal  boat 
captains  which  may  or  may  not  mean  more  than 
previous  arrangements  for  the  men  in  charge  of 
harbor  craft.  Their  wages  are  to  be  $90  per  month, 
flat,  instead  of  $85  with  overtime  for  night  work 
as  recently  fixed  at  a  conference  here. 

There  are  a  good  many  who  say  that  at  present 
figure  the  captains  fare  very  well  and  they  are 
certainly  much  better  off  than  they  were  a  few 
years  ago.  In  addition  to  their  wages  they  have 
comfortable  quarters,  no  fuel  or  light  to  provide, 
and  most  of  the  furniture  is  part  of  the  boat’s 
equipment.  On  the  newer  boats  the  standard  size 
cabin  is  11  x  24  or  26  feet  divided  into  two  or  three 
rooms,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  very  comfortable 
accommodations  are  available  if  the  quarters  are 
looked  after  with  proper  care. 


May  Stop  Carrying  In. 

Every  effort  is  being  made  by  the  coal  retailers  of 
Boston  and  its  suburbs  to  have  all  the  coal  that 
they  can  obtain  delivered  before  the  fall  rains  set 
in.  The  greatest  handicap  now  is  the  lack  of  suf¬ 
ficient  men  to  do  the  work,  even  at  the  advanced 
wages  prevailing.  In  New  England  delivery  con¬ 
ditions  are  particularly  severe  in  the  fall,  even  more 
so  than  when  there  is  snow  on  the  ground.  It 
takes  longer  to  house  coal,  longer  to  haul  it,  and 
there  is  much  time  wasted  by  the  men  who,  like 
everyone  else,  do  not  find  the  incentive  to  work  that 
prevails  on  nice  days. 

There  is  serious  talk  in  Boston  that  before  many 
months  the  retailers  will  be  forced  by  reason  of  the 
labor  shortage  to  give  up  the  time-honored  custom 
of  carrying  in  coal  for  customers,  the  charge  for 
which  is  40  ceqts  a  ton  compared  with  the  old  rate 
of  25  cents.  If  the  draft  and,  worst  of  all,  higher 
prices  at  shipyards,  munition  plants  and  other 
places,  continue  to  draw  men  away  from  the  coal 
business  it  may  become  necessary  to  carry  coal  to 
the  customers’  premises  and  dump  it  on  the  side¬ 
walk  unless  a  householder  is  fortunate  enough  to 
have  a  bin  so  located  that  coal  can  be  put  in  direct 
from  the  truck  with  a  chute. 

In  the  suburbs  of  Boston  there  are  very  few  such 
houses.  Many  places  last  spring  adopted  the  policy 
of  selling  small  lots  of  coal  to  people  at  the  yards 
at  a  reduced  price,  which  plan  had  been  sanctioned 
by  local  fuel  committees  in  order  to  assist  the  poor 
who  had  time  and  a  conveyance  at  their  disposal. 


Details  of  Immigration;  1915-18. 

Statistics  appertaining  to  the  curtailment  of  im¬ 
migration  continue  to  be  one  of  the  important 
topics  of  the  day  and  we  present  below  figures 
thereon,  revised  to  date. 


Month 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

January  .  . . 

. . . .  15,481 

17,293 

24,745 

6,356 

February  . . 

. . . .  13,873 

24,740 

19,238 

7,388 

March  .  . . . 

. . . .  19,263 

27,586 

15,512 

6,510 

April  . 

....  24,532 

30,560 

20,523 

9,541 

May  . 

....  26,069 

31,021 

10,487 

15,217 

June  . 

. . . .  22,598 

30,764 

11,095 

July  . 

....  21,504 

25,035 

9,367 

August  .  . . 

. . . .  21,949 

29,975 

10,047 

September 

. ...  24,513 

36,398 

9,228 

October  . . . 

. . . .  25,450 

37,056 

9,285 

November  . 

. . . .  24,545 

34,437 

6,446 

December 

. . . .  18,901 

30,902 

6,978 

Totals  . 

....  268,678 

355,759 

133,737 

45,012 

Average  . 

. . . .  22,389 

29,646 

11,144 

9,002 

It  will  be 

seen  that  movement 

continues 

on  the 

basis  of  a 
fact,  on  a  m 

three-quarters 
erely  nominal 

century 

basis. 

ago.  It 

is,  in 

Receipts  of  Coal  at  Boston. 

Receipts  of  coal  at  Boston,  Mass.,  by  rail  and 
water  during  June  and  six  months,  1917  and  1918, 
were  as  follows  : 


June  Six  months 

Water  1917  1918  1917  1918 

Anthracite  ....  138,959  132,934  711,881  559,833 

Bituminous  . . .  327,005  463,999  2,343,096  2,627,413 
Rail 

Anthracite  ....  15,527  31,489  117,094  174,394 

Bituminous  ...  9,431  1,497  93,104  34  275 

Total .  490,922  629,919  3,265,175  3,395,915 


Below  is  a  table  of  receipts  of  both  anthracite  and 
bituminous  coal,  in  gross  tons,  at  Boston,  by  months, 
1917  and  1918. 


Anthracite  Bituminous 

Month  1917  1918  1917  1918 

January  .  127,440  64,175  524,438  271,528 

February  .  76,068  69,024  312,174  351,157 

March .  182,452  150,841  449,632  511,258 

April  .  144,543  124,311  438,042  440,313 

May .  143,986  161,453  401,090  621,936 

June .  154,486  164,423  336,436  465,496 

Total .  828,975  734,227  2,461,812  2,661.688 


Nova  Scotia  receipts  not  included  in  above. 
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Coal  Man  in  U.  S.  Service. 


Fixes  Prices  of  Coke  for  Domestic  Use. 

Fuel  Administration  Announces  Regulations  for  Sale  of  Crushed  and  Screened  By-Products, 

Bee-Hive  and  Gas-House  Coke. 


Washington,  July  11. — By  order  of  the  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration,  effective  July  9,  price  regulations  have 
been  established  on  crushed  and  screened  coke  and 
breeze  produced  in  by-product  ovens ;  on  crushed  and 
screened  coke  and  breeze  made  in  beehive  ovens; 
on  beehive  coke  in  the  State  of  Utah,  and  on  gas 
coke. 

As  anthracite  coal  is  not  obtainable  in  certain 
districts  where  gas  coke  is  produced,  and  as  there 
are  no  published  railroad  freight  rates  on  anthracite 
coal  to  such  districts,  the  base  price  for  such  coke 
at  the  plant  plus  the  lowest  published  coke  freight 
rate  to  such  point  shall  be:  Run  of  retorts,  $5.50; 
run  of  retorts  screened  above  $4~inch  size,  $6.00; 
screened  and  sized  about  34-inch  size,  $6.50; 
screened  and  sized  between  J4  and  J4- inch ,  $4.50. 

The  prices  of  gas  coke,  at  the  plant  in  districts 
where  anthracite  coal  is  obtainable,  sold  to  dealers 
for  distribution  to  less  than  carlots,  or  delivered 
direct  to  consumers  for  household  purposes,  are 
fixed  as  follows : 

Screened  and  sized  above  34-inch  the  same  price 
established  for  stove  anthracite  in  the  same  locality; 
run  of  retorts  screened  about  34-inch,  25  cents  less 
than  the  price  of  stove  anthracite;  run  of  retorts 
not  screened,  75  cents  less  than  the  price  of  stove 
anthracite.  Coke  sold  for  purposes  other  than  those 
just  mentioned  will  take  same  price  as  gas  coke  in 
localities  where  anthracite  is  not  obtainable. 

The  maximum  price  for  breeze  shall  be  one-half 
♦he  price  established  for  run  of  retorts  coke  un- 


Might  Haul  Too  Much  Coal. 

That  is  One  Thing  Railroad  Administration 
Has  to  Guard  Against. 

Why  the  Railroad  Administration,  in  its  efforts  to 
move  all  the  coal  that  can  be  mined,  has  to  guard 
against  going  to  extremes  by  centering  too  much  at¬ 
tention  on  a  single  commodity  is  pointed  out  by  the 
Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune, 
who  also  shows  why  the  Government  has  to  go  very 
slow  in  arbitrarily  cutting  off  the  coal  supply  of  the 
so-called  non-essential  industries. 

“The  Railroad  Administration,  being  the  internal 
common  denominator  of  all  the  war  industries,  emer¬ 
gencies  and  requirements,”  says  the  writer  in  ques¬ 
tion,  “is  compelled  to  guard  itself  against  its  own 
zeal  to  make  a  great  showing  in  the  movement  of 
coal.  It  might  move  too  much  coal.  If  it  filled  the 
bins  of  all  the  war  industry  factories  in  the  country, 
but  while  doing  that  failed  to  give  them  enough  of 
other  raw  materials,  it  would  have  hauled  the  coal 
in  vain.  The  same  kind  of  cars  is  needed  for  mov¬ 
ing  limestone  for  fluxing,  sand  and  gravel,  sugar 
beets,  etc.  If  an  iron  and  steel  industry  doesn’t  get 
enough  limestone  it  may  have  a  surplus  of  coal. 

“If  Western  sugar  beets  are  not  provided  with 
cars  dearly  needed  sugar  will  be  lost  and  the  coal 
delivered  to  the  factories  will  be  useless.  The  prob¬ 
lem  is  not  merely  one  of  cars,  but  of  maintaining  a 
nice  apportionment  as  between  the  indispensable  in¬ 
dustries  of  all  the  available  rail  transport  facilities 
of  the  country.  Every  sectional  call  for  cars  and 
even  the  demand  of  individual  businesses  must  be 
carefully  studied. 

“Offhand,  you  might  say  that  the  requirements  of 
the  bicycle  manufacturer  might  be  ignored  altogether 
in  the  present  emergency.  But  he  shows  that  all  of 
his  employes  have  bought  Liberty  Loan  bonds  on 
the  instalment  plan.  If  the  plant  shuts  down  the 
manufacturer  will  be  called  on  to  finance  them  with¬ 
out  any  income  with  which  to  do  it.  If  he  isn’t  to 
have  cars  he  should  have  been  notified  when  the 
Government  was  urging  his  employes  to  subscribe 
till  it  hurt.  The  finances  and  the  morale  of  the 
country  must  be  kept  up,  and  cars  are  as  necessary 
for  that  purpose  as  for  hauling  steel — so  the  bicycle 
man  gets  his  cars. 


screened  made  in  gas  retorts  where  such  breeze  is 
produced. 

The  order  relating  to  coke  made  in  beehive  ovens 
provides  that  the  price  per  ton  f.  o.  b.  the  ovens 
for  crushed  coke  over  34-inch  size  shall  be  the  maxi¬ 
mum  price  for  72-hour  selected  foundry  coke,  plus 
30c.  All  prepared  sizes  of  clean  dry  screened  coke 
under  34-inch  size  shall  be  $1  less  than  the  price 
for  blast  furnace  coke  made  at  beehive  ovens  where 
such  coke  is  produced.  The  maximum  price  for 
breeze  shall  be  one-half  the  price  established  for 
blast  furnace  coke  made  in  beehive  ovens  where 
such  breeze  is  produced. 

The  maximum  price  for  coke  per  ton  f.  o.  b.  cars 
at  ovens  for  crushed  coke  over  34-inch  size  pro¬ 
duced  at  any  by-product  oven  plant  shall  be  the 
maximum  price  for  run  of  ovens  coke  plus  50c. 
This  shall  include  all  prepared  sizes  of  clean  hard 
coke  over  34-inch  size,  whether  crushed  or  screened 
mechanically  or  screened  by  hand.  The  maximum 
price  per  ton  f.  o.  b.  cars  at  ovens  for  all  prepared 
sizes  of  clean  dry  screened  coke  under  34-inch  size 
shall  be  $1  per  ton  less  than  the  price  for  run  of 
ovens  made  in  by-product  ovens  where  such  coke 
is  produced.  The  price  per  ton  for  breeze  shall  be 
one-half  the  price  of  run  of  oven  coke  made  in  by-r 
product  ovens  where  such  breeze  is  produced. 

Prices  for  coke  produced  in  the  State  of  Utah 
were  established  as  follows :  $8.50  per  ton  for 

smelting  or  furnace  coke ;  $9.50  per  ton  for  72-hour 
selected  foundry  coke. 


Peters  Endorses  Rationing  Plan. 

Following  the  Fuel  Administration’s  announce¬ 
ment  of  a  coal  rationing  plan  for  domestic  con¬ 
sumers,  Harry  T.  Peters,  Chairman  of  the  New 
York  State  Fuel  Conservation  Committee,  made  this 
statement : 

“The  working  out  of  this  new  ration  plan  for 
householders  will  require  an  entirely  different  sys¬ 
tem  of  enforcement.  It  means  lots  of  work.  To 
enforce  coal  rationing  in  New  York  alone  means  a 
heavy  force  of  inspectors.  At  present  there  are 
no  inspectors  in  the  Fuel  Administration  such  as 
there  are  in  the  Food  Administration. 

“This  order  will  have  to  be  carried  out  by  a 
system  of  thorough  policing,  and  to  this  the  Fuel 
Administration  have  given  much  thought.  There 
are  40,000  factories  in  this  city  which  will  have 
to  be  supervised,  to  say  nothing  of  the  apartment 
houses  and  office  buildings.  I  believe  we  are  going 
to  have  a  serious  time  and  that  coal  will  have  to 
be  conserved  in  every  possible  way.  I  am  glad 
to  see  that  the  National  Fuel  Administration  has 
taken  this  step,  however,  for  I  believe  it  is  the  only 
way  to  solve  the  difficulty.” 


Retailers  Must  Report  Weekly. 

Telegrams  were  recently  sent  by  the  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istration  to  750  retail  coal  dealers  in  New  England, 
notifying  them  that  unless  they  furnished  to  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  by  July  10  the  weekly  reports  required 
of  them  by  a  recent  order  their  supply  of  coal  will 
be  cut  off.  The  State  Administrators  within  the 
States  affected  have  been  notified  of  the  action  and 
have  been  furnished  with  a  list  of  the  dealers  who 
have  failed  to  comply  with  the  orders.  The  re¬ 
ports  in  question  furnish  each  State  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
trator  in  New  England  and  the  Federal  Adminis¬ 
tration  in  Washington  with  information  as  to  the 
receipts  of  each  dealer  and  his  deliveries  to  domes¬ 
tic  users  and  to  industrial  plants,  together  with  his 
stocks  at  the  end  of  each  week. 

The  system  of  reports  required  by  the  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration  of  dealers  in  New  England  will  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  other  parts  of  the  country  and  letters  will 
go  out  to  them  calling  on  them  for  similar  reports, 
beginning  with  the  first  week  in  July.  The  plan  was 
first  put  into  effect  in  New  England  because  of  the 
difficulties  surrounding  distribution  in  that  section. 


Lieutenant  J.  H.  Davison. 

J.  H.  Davison,  whose  portrait  is  shown  above, 
was  until  April,  1917,  New  York  manager  of  Wes¬ 
ton  Dodson  &  Co.,  having  been  associated  with 
that  company  for  nearly  six  years.  When  the 
United  States  entered  the  war  Mr.  Davison  retired 
from  active  connection  with  the  coal  trade  to  ac¬ 
cept  a  commission  in  the  Navy.  Since  then  he  has 
been  on  duty  in  the  Third  and  Fourth  naval  districts 
as  Assistant  Paymaster,  with  the  rank  of  Lieutenant, 
performing  the  duties  of  Supply,  Commissary  and 
Disbursing  Officer.  He  has  qualified  for  overseas 
duty  and  expects  a  foreign  assignment. 

As  many  civilians  do  not  understand  the  manifold 
duties  of  a  Navy  Paymaster,  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  enumerate  them  as  follows : 

(a)  As  Supply  Officer  he  is  responsible  for  the 
purchase,  receipt  and  proper  distribution  of  all  gen¬ 
eral  stores,  large  or  small,  used  in  connection  with 
operation  of  ships. 

(b)  As  Commissary  Officer  he  is  responsible  for 
the  purchase,  receipt  and  proper  distribution  of  all 
foods  issued  to  the  general  mess  for  enlisted  men, 
keeping  up  the  Navy  standard  of  quality,  quantity 
and  variety. 

(c)  As  Disbursing  Officer  he  is  responsible  for  the 
prompt  payment  of  all  bills  contracted  for  by  his 
ship,  payment  of  wages  to  enlisted  men  every  fifteen 
days,  and  the  handling  of  their  insurance  and  family 
allotments. 


Assigned  Cars  Abolished. 

Orders  have  been  issued  by  the  Railroad  Adminis¬ 
tration  to  the  Regional  Directors  of  the  North¬ 
western,  Central  Western,  Southwestern  and  South¬ 
ern  Railroad  regions  discontinuing  preferential  car 
supply  for  the  loading  of  railroad  fuel.  The  order  is 
effective  July  10. 

This  is  the  culminating  order  which  eliminates 
assigned  cars  for  railroad  fuel  loading  on  all  roads 
under  Government  operation.  The  first  order,  is¬ 
sued  June  20,  eliminated  preferential  car  supply  on 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R.,  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Lines  East  of  Pittsburgh.  On  July  5  orders  were 
issued  eliminating  preferential  car  supply  to  the  Re¬ 
gional  Directors  of  the  Eastern  Region,  Allegheny 
and  Pocahontas  Districts. 

By  this  latest  order  all  mines  are  placed  on  an 
equal  basis  as  to  car  supply,  whether  they  are  load¬ 
ing  railroad  coal  or  coal  for  commercial  or  other 
purposes. 
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West  Virginia  News  Notes 

One  of  the  biggest  transactions  of  June  in  the 
coal  industry  in  West  Virginia  was  that  under  which 
the  Franklin  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Philadelphia,  acquired 
the  large  mining  plant  and  coal  lands  of  Colonel 
Albert  Thompson,  also  of  Philadelphia,  located  at 
Meriden,  Barbour  County.  Colonel  Thompson  has 
operated  these  mines  for  a  number  of  years. 

A  $35,000  loss  was  sustained  by  the  Consolidation 
Coal  Co.  last  week  when  the  large  tipple  at  the 
company’s  Montana  mine  near  Fairmont  was  totally 
destroyed  by  fire,  a  friction,  it  is  believed,  having 
started  the  blaze  which  was  beyond  control  when 
discovered.  The  mine  at  Montana  has  been  operated 
for  a  number  of  years,  being  one  of  the  first  com¬ 
mercial  mines  opened  in  what  is  now  the  Fairmont 
region.  It  was  at  this  same  plant  that  one  of  the 
earliest  coking  plants  of  the  State  was  built.  It 
is  probable  that  the  mine  at  this  plant,  which  has 
a  large  capacity,  will  be  out  of  commission  for  some 
time. 


At  a  conference  of  West  Virginia  representatives 
of  the  United  States  Fuel  Administration  with  the 
executive  officers  of  that  administration,  held  in 
Washington  last  week,  it  was  made  plain  that  un¬ 
der  the  budget  plan  of  coal  distribution  would 
advocate  the  shipment  of  certain  kinds  of  West 
Virginia  coal  for  which  there  has  been  such  a  de¬ 
mand  from  certain  industries.  Representatives  from 
this  section  also  received  instructions  as  to  certain 
phases  of  the  distribution  program  recently  formu¬ 
lated.  Those  in  attendance  from  this  State  were 
A.  H.  Land,  District  Fuel  Administrator,  and  J.  W. 
Dawson,  assistant  District  Administrator  for  the 
high  volatile  district  of  southwestern  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  together  with  G.  M.  Roehrig  of  the  Big 
Sandy  and  Elkhorn  districts. 

> 

An  agreement  under  which  shoe  manufacturers 
who  observe  conservation  regulations  will  be  placed 
on  the  fuel  priority  list  has  been  reached  by  the 
manufacturers  and  the  War  Industries  Board  and 
Fuel  Administration. 


Reading’s  Bituminous  Shipments. 

Bituminous  coal  tonnage  of  the  Philadelphia  & 
Reading  Ry.  Co.  for  five  months,  1918  and  three 
years  previous,  is  shown  as  follows,  in  gross  tons : 

Month  1915  1916  1917  1918 

January  ....1,295,959  1,717,182  1,684,202  1,400,157 
February  ...1,137,983  1,696,357  1,327,151  1,362,702 

March  . 1,405,337  1,718,270  1,790,199  1,940,911 

April  . 1,298,170  1,560,834  1,853,137  1,880,287 

May  . 1,349,796  1,442,493  1,723,640  1,540,880 

Total  ...A 6,488, 245  8,135,136  8,378,329  8,124,937 
Shipments  during  May  decreased  182,760  tons,  or 
10.6  per  cent.,  compared  with  same  month  last  year, 
while  for  the  five  months  ended  April  30,  there 
was  a  decrease  of  253,392  tons,  or  3.0  per  cent. 

It  is  perhaps  generally  understood  that  no  bitumin¬ 
ous  tonnage  originates  on  the  lines  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  &  Reading  Ry.  The  figures  specified  above 
embrace  tonnage  received  from  connecting  lines  such 
as  the  New  York  Central,  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  West¬ 
ern  Maryland  and  the  Pennsylvania,  including  ton¬ 
nage  indirectly  received,  as  that  from  the  B.,  R.  &  P. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

Charge  for  advertising  in  this  column  is  four  cents  per  word,  or  35  cents 
per  line.  These  charges  are  for  ordinary  style  of  type.  When  display  is 
desired,  the  charge  is  $2.80  per  inch,  each  insertion.  Credit  is  extended  to 
subscribers  only. 

We  would  respectfully  request  that  our  readers  not  ask  us  to  divulge 
the  names  of  those  advertising  under  box  numbers,  etc.,  as  it  is  our  custom 
to  hold  same  in  strict  confidence. 


WANTED — Auditor  to  take  complete  charge  of  general  books 
in  New  York  office  of  large  wholesale  coal  company — must  have 
thorough  knowledge  of  coal  accounting.  Give  full  details.  Ad¬ 
dress  Box  5,  care  of  Saward’s  Journal. 


FOR  SALE — Coal  property  eight  hundred  acres  Eastern  Ken¬ 
tucky,  carrying  No.  4  and  No.  6  veins.  Coal  above  average  thick¬ 
ness,  mining  conditions  good,  labor  plentiful.  Will  be  operating 
in  sixty  days.  Rare  opportunity.  Address  “Opportunity,”  care  of 
Saward’s  Journal. 


Operating  company  with  four  thousand  acres  of  high-grade 
by-product  coal,  the  operating  conditions  of  which  are  far  above 
average,  two  mines  under  construction — one  ready  to  ship  in  sixty 
days — wishes  financial  assistance.  Will  ’consider  proposition. 
Address  “By-Product,”  care  of  Saward’s  Journal. 


POSITION  WANTED  :  Young  man,  draft  exempt,  thoroughly 
experienced.  Capable  managing  sales,  bituminous  anthracite  and 
coke,  rail  or  tide.  Position  of  responsibility  or  one  leading  up  to 
such  desired.  Address  “Capable,”  care  of  Saward’s  Journal. 


Prominent  firm  of  shippers  is  desirous  of  purchasing  tonnage, 
any  size,  broken  to  silt,  available  for  shipment  in  territory  Dan¬ 
bury,  Conn.,  and  the  Eastward.  Address  “Boston,”  care  of 
Saward’s  Journal. 


Chas.  W.  Mills,  Pres.  Eugene  Wailing,  Sec.  and  Treas.  H.  Hoel,  Supt. 

CLIMAX  COAL  COMPANY 

MINERS  AND  SHIPPERS 

BITUMINOUS  COAL 

GENERAL  OFFICE:  LAND  TITLE  BLDG.,  PHILADELPHIA 
CLIMAX  MINES,  LOCKPORT  STATION,  PENNA. 


The  National  Coal  Association, 

The  National  Coal  Jobbers’  Association, 

The  National  Retail  Coal  Association, 

Are  fighting  your  battles.  Are  you  helping? 


The  Century  Coal  Co. 

Miners  and  Shippers  of  Mines: 

CENTURY  COAL  Century,  W.  Va. 

Main  Office:  10  South  Street,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


COX’S  CALCULATED  TONNAGE  RATES  BOOK 

320,000  CALCULATIONS.  Invoices,  freight  bills,  coal  bills,  etc.  One  hundredweight 
°nu  th?usan.d  tons-  Rates  every  five  cents  advance.  Tells  amount  at  a  glance. 
Weights  given  in  tons  and  hundredweights.  Extensions  Gross  or  Net. 

Issued  in  three  volumes:  lc  to  $6.00;  $6.00  to  $8.00;  lc  to  $8.00. 

COX’S  TARIFF,  TONNAGE  AND  PRICE  EXTENSIONS 

The  Gross  Ton  Book. 

220  pages,  176,000  calculations.  Weights  given  every  hundred  pounds,  100  to  160,000 
Extensions,  at  rates  per  Gross  ton,  5c  to  $5.50. 

Can  be  used  to  reckon  payrolls,  miners’  wages,  etc.  Plain,  practical,  accurate.  Save 
time,  labor,  money,  brains.  Railroad  companies  and  large  shippers  use  them  Sent 
on  approval. 

CHARTER  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


ANTHRACITE  COAL  LAND  FOR  SALE 

140  Acres  at  Jermyn,  Pa.,  Free  and  Clear 

Also 

Shamokin  Creek  Water  Front  and  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Frontage  near  Sunbury,  Pa. 

Address  L.  G.  Rosenthal,  Sunbury,  Pa. 


WANTED! 

500  Tons  Bituminous  Coal 

Retail  firm  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  is  in  the  market 
for  500  tons  of  bituminous  coal,  with  which  to 
supply  a  couple  of  factory  customers  who  have 
heretofore  burned  various  domestic  sizes  of  an¬ 
thracite  which  they  cannot  now  obtain  for 
factory  use. 

Address  “Newark,” 

Care  of  Saward’s  Journal. 
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The  Worm  That  Turned. 

Romantic  Tale  of  War-Time  Activity  That  Blinded  a  Coal  Operator  to  After-War 
Possibilities  and  Created  a  False  Sense  of  Security. 


Official  edicts  and  scientific  plans  for  distribution 
no  longer  held  the  center  of  the  stage  in  the  coal 
trade  of  America.  No  longer  were  orders  from 
Washington  following  along  in  close  succession. 
The  war  was  over.  All  the  best  brains  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  world  were  directed  upon  the  formulation  of 
plans  for  the  readjustment  of  national  and  inter¬ 
national  affairs ;  big  problems  remained  to  be  solved 
if  the  fabric  of  the  nation  was  to  be  kept  strong 
and  serene. 

The  great  cheering  and  enthusiasm  which  had  ac¬ 
companied  the  reports  of  the  great  final  victory  were 
gradually  giving  away  to  a  more  conscious,  sober 
determination  that  our  own  economic  conditions 
were  first  to  be  considered.  But  the  problem  was  a 
big  and  preplexing  one.  The  young  men  of  America 
who  had  gone  forth  to  wage  war  for  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  Democracy,  were  returning  to  the  shores  of 
America  by  the  thousands.  For  the  first  time  in 
jnany  months  factories  which  had  operated  under 
the  designation  of  what  were  known  as  “war  indus¬ 
tries"  stood  out  in  a  silent  maze  midst  the  smoke 
from  the  belching  chimneys  of  what  official  Wash¬ 
ington  had,  early  in  the  war,  classified  as  “non- 
essentials”  but  which  now  were  to  constitute  the 
very  life-blood  which  was  to  keep  the  industrial 
organization  of  the  country  intact  and  to  provide  the 
constructive  materials  in  place  of  destructive. 

The  business  community  was  in  a  state  of  transi¬ 
tion. 

Plenty  of  Capital  Available. 

A  million  men  returning  to  our  shores  could  not 
be  handled  with  checker-board  exactness  and  there 
was,  once  again,  some  little  competition  for  jobs, 
particularly  in  the  more  pleasant  lines  of  industry. 
Money  was  in  abundance  and  engendered  by  en¬ 
couragement  from  official  sources,  people  were  will¬ 
ing  to  spend  what  they  had  in  the  hope  and  belief 
that  their  pocketbooks  would  be  replenished  many 
times. 

Philbin  Jones,  man  of  affairs,  and  big  stockholder 
in  the  Jones  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  called  his  sales  man¬ 
ager  into  his  private  office.  Both  men  understood 
the  situation  thoroughly.  The  Jones  enterprise  had 
prospered  exceedingly  well  during  the  period  of  the 
war,  even  under  the  Government  prices.  Operating 
three  mines  and  turning  out  coal  of  a  very  fair  char¬ 
acter,  things  looked  mighty  well  to  Philbin  Jones 
and  the  pleasant  expression  on  his  countenance  re¬ 
flected  prosperity. 

“What’s  the  outlook,  Smith?”  he  asked,  casting  a 
look  of  satisfaction  in  the  direction  of  the  sales 
manager.  “Looks  like  pretty  easy  sailing  for  the 
Jones  company,  eh?” 

Smith  had  not  lost  his  mother-in-law  nor  was 
there  any  other  domestic  circumstance  to  cause  him 
discomfort,  but  the  fact  was  that  Smith’s  countenance 
shone  less  than  for  many  a  day.  “I  don’t  know, 
Mr.  Jones,  that  everything’s  so  wonderfully  bright 
for  us  at  this  particular  time,”  he  spoke  up.  “You 
know  we  have  been  doing  a  great  deal  right  along 
with  the  war  factories.  All  that’s  over  now  and  it's 
nip  and  tuck  for  the  business  that’s  left.” 

What  About  New  Customers? 

Jones  smiled  a  pleasant  smile  and  with  the  serious 
tone  of  a  man  of  affairs  he  bid  the  sales  manager 
look  at  things  in  a  brighter  light.  Was  not  big  busi¬ 
ness  in  America,  which  had  stood  so  firmly  and 
admirably  behind  the  Administration,  assured  of 
tariff  protection?  And  would  not  official  Washing¬ 
ton  fix  it  so  that  the  wheels  of  all  industry  would 
soon  be  spinning  on  natural,  healthy  production? 
“Cheer  up,”  continued  Jones,  “there’s  not  a  single  fly 
in  the  ointment.  Let’s  take  the  bull  by  the  horns 
and  we  will  keep  just  as  busy  as  ever.  The  Jones' 
C.  &  C.  Co.  is  well  established  now.  Our  good  will 
is  strong.  We  have  been  hard  at  it  for  two  years  and 
everything  is  with  us.” 

"1  can’t  just  see  it  that  way,  Mr.  Jones,”  replied 
Smith.  “Almost  75  per  cent,  of  our  output  has  been 
going  to  war  industries.  We  have  a  bunch  of  com¬ 


petitors  in  this  district  who  can  meet  our  price  at 
every  turn.” 

“But  what  about  our  good  will  and  prestige?” 
asked  Jones.  “Does  not  that  count  for  something? 
Haven’t  we  been  just  overburdened  with  inquiries 
from  regular  consumers  since  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  back  in  1917?” 

“Yes,  but  it  was  not  good  will  and  prestige  that 
brought  the  inquiries  and  orders,  Mr.  Jones.  It  was 
the  mighty  need  for  coal,  good  or  bad,  that  kept  us 
going  so  steadily  and  now  that  conditions  have 
changed,  we  all  meet  on  a  coihmon  level  of  com¬ 
petition.” 

“Are  any  of  the  others  doing  more  than  we?" 
asked  Jones,  whose  face  was  commencing  to  reflect 
more  serious  thought. 

“I  find  that  the  Williams  concern  is  pulling  strong 
all  along  the  line,”  replied  the  sales  manager.  “They 
are  a  mighty  progressive  bunch  and  they  seem  to 
have  captured  the  affections  of  the  big  buyers. 
Their  coal  is  not  any  better  than  ours,  but  their 
business  tactics  and  diplomacy  have  us  backed  off 
the  table.  But  is  is  just  as  I  predicted,”  continued 
Smith.  “Back  in  1917  when  I  explained  the  situa¬ 
tion  to  the  board  and  fairly  begged  for  an  appropria¬ 
tion  of  $10,000  to  be  spent  on  a  publicity  campaign 
as  a  protection  against  such  a  situation  as  this, 
the  idea  was  ridiculed  because  it  seemed  to  constitute 
spending  money  on  an  anticipated  situation.  But 
here  it  is  and  yet  only  the  obvious  has  happened.” 

Value  of  Clever  Publicity. 

“I  remember  the  meeting,”  replied  Jones.  “And 
your  idea  did  strike  home  with  me  personally. 
What’s  been  the  big  game  of  the  Williams  folks? 
What  seems  to  make  them  the  first  choice  of  the  big 
fellows  ?” 

“Prestige  and  good  will  cultivated  by  clever  pub¬ 
licity  when  orders  were  not  needed,”  replied  the 
sales  manager.  “Full  page  advertisements  in  the 
trade  papers  explaining  their  position  and  their  de¬ 
termination  to  support  the  Administration;  favorable 
references  to  their  coal  accompanied  by  an  apology 
for  not  being  able  to  accept  new  orders  at  that  time ; 
circular  letters  along  the  same  lines  to  their  ‘normal 
time’  prospects  at  regular  intervals,  and  in  general 
keeping  before  the  business  world  in  live  style. 
Why,  I  heard  a  story  that  young  Williams  him¬ 
self  took  a  flying  trip  to  Rushtown  just  to  have  a 
few  words  with  Tom  Rush,  owner  of  the  big  dye 
works,  the  acceptance  of  whose  order  would  have 
been  an  eternal  feather  in  his  cap,  and  turned  the 
business  aside  with  an  explanation  as  to  old  cus¬ 
tomers  being  served  first.  '  A  statement  that  made  a 
decided  hit  with  Rush  though  it  did  not  bring  him 
any  coal.  But  the  proposition  was  not  forgotten  by 
either  Rush  or  Williams,  it  would  seem,  for  the 
Williams  folks,  once  again  back  in  the  open  market, 
made  themselves  solid  with  Rush  and  from  all  ap¬ 
pearances  their  connection  is  good  for  ever  and  ever 
more. 

Good  Foundation  Work  Pays. 

“It  has  been  that  way  all  along  the  line,  Mr.  Jones, 
and  while  we  have  been  selling  right  along,  basking 
in  the  sunshine  of  our  own  prosperity,  Williams  has 
been  turning  some  of  his  money  back  into  founda¬ 
tion  work.  It  did  not  pay  big  dividends  while  the 
game  was  going  on,  but,  the  worm  has  turned  and 
Williams  holds  the  ace  card  in  a  game  that  promises 
to  be  decidedly  interesting.” 

“But  what’s  the  result?  What  will  the  outcome 
be  as  you  see  it?”  asked  the  boss  operator. 

“There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Williams  coal  will 
have  its  own  way  for  some  time,”  replied  the  sales 
manager.  “Meanwhile  part  of  our  capacity  will 
stand  idle.  We  must  formulate  a  strong  sales  cam¬ 
paign  and  good  advertising  must  be  arranged  for. 
But  instead  of  $10,000  I  asked  for  a  year  ago  I  will 
need  just  twice  that  now  if  we  hope  to  gain  our  old 
prestige.” 

A  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  was  called 
for  that  very  afternoon,  necessary  appropriation  ar¬ 


ranged  for  and  Smith,  assigned  to  the  job,  soon  had 
the  wheels  of  the  new  campaign  moving  at  a  rapid 
pace.  A  fight  to  regain  the  lost  prestige  of  the 
Jones  coal  was  a  long  and  up-hill  one  for  not  only 
had  the  Williams  management  stolen  a  march  on  its 
competitors  by  good  advertising  during  the  period 
of  the  war,  but,  spurred  on  by  the  new  activities  of 
the  old  Jones  outfit,  it  commenced  to  turn  even  more 
of  its  profits  back  into  publicity  and  sales  develop¬ 
ment. 

The  fight  for  supremacy  was  a  long  and  severe 
one  but  the  Williams  enterprise  lost  very  little  of 
what  it  had  gained,  while  its  older  competitor,  after 
spending  the  original  outlay  to  regain  lost  favor, 
still  has  a  considerable  proportion  of  its  output 
seeking  sale  at  whatever  the  buyer  can  be  influenced 
to  give  and  awaits  the  day  when  increased  demand 
will  again  enable  it  to  secure  a  top  price. 


Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  Shipments. 

Shipments  of  bituminous  coal,  and  coke,  over  the 
Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  Ry.  during  the  first 
five  months  of  1918  and  four  previous  years,  were: 


Coal. 

Month.  1915.  1916.  1917.  1918. 

January....  597,436  954,756  881,154  824,319 

February...  579,335  907,872  684,083  865,782 

.March .  637,597  904,989  971,337  1,133,596 

April .  574,617  700,704  835,949  1,025,152 

Mav .  640,048  731,537  955,056  1,005,916 

Total .  3,029,033  4,199,858  4,327,579  4,854,765 


Tonnage  transported  during  May  increased  50,860 
tons,  or  5.3  per  cent.,  compared  with  same  month 
of  1917,  while  for  the  three  months  this  year  there 
was  an  increase  of  527,186  tons,  or  12.1  per  cent., 
compared  with  first  quarter  of  last  year. 


Coke. 

Month  1915.  1916.  1917.  .  1918. 

January  ....  49,242  49,836  40,963  32,300 

February  ...  45,305  47,155  34,543  35,954 

March  .  44,135  53,167  35,138  47,551 

April  .  43,531  46,671  33,679  41,750 

May  .  44,445  48,289  47,913  40,576 

Total  .  226,658  245,118  192,236  198,131 


Shipments  of  coke  during  May  decreased  7,337 
tons,  or  16.  per  cent.,  compared  with  same  month 
of  1917,  while  for  the  three  months  there  was  an 
increase  of  5,885  tons,  or  3.  per  cent.,  compared  with 
first  quarter  of  1917. 


Sault  Canal  Coal  Shipments. 

Official  statistics  of  vessel  movements  through  the 
Sault  Canals  show  coal  tonnages  as  follows : 


* 

Month 

April  . 

May  . 

June  . 

Total,  ’18 
Total,  ’17 
Total,  T6 
Total,  ’15 


Anthracite. 

U.  S.  Canal  Can.  Canal  Total  ’18  Total  T  7 

.  90,292 

244,510 
327,146 
661,948 


152,650 

260,947 

413,597 

617,348 

579,258 

658,387 


13.505 
8,000 

21.505 
44,600 
37,300 
20,465 


Bituminous. 
Month  U.  S.  Canal  Can.  Canal 

April  .  60,500  27,578 

May . 1,726,533  151,440 

lune  . 1,526,218  122,810 

Total,  T8.  .3,313,251  301,829 

Total,  '17.  .2,859,272  301,581 

Total,  ’16.  .4,125,197  237,000 

Total.  T 5.. 2, 941, 462  80,975 


166,155 

268.947 
435,102 

661.948 
616,558 
678,852 

Total  ’18 

88,078 
1,877,973 
1,649,028 
3,61 5,079 
3,160,953 
4,372,197 
3,022,437 


Total  ’17 
160,318 
1.204,117 
1,796,418 
3,160,953 


Secretary  Baker  is  quoted  as  stating  in  an  offi¬ 
cial  letter  that  22,000  standard  gauge  freight  cars 
and  1,600  locomotives  have  been  produced  here  for 
service  on  the  double-track  railroad  from  the  French 
coast  to  the  battle  front.  This  equipment  is  addi¬ 
tional  to  the  cars  and  locomotives  purchased  abroad. 
It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  the  demand  upon  our 
equipment  builders  to  meet  military  requirements. 


Warmed  over  resolutions  are  better  than  none  at 
all. 
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WALTER-WALLINGFORD  COAL  CO. 

Distributors  High  Grade 

STEAM  AND  GAS  COALS. 

First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh. 

Address  Inquiries  to  Nearest  Office 

1st  Nat’l  Bank  Bldg.  Traction  Building  McCormick  Building 

Pittsburgh  Cincinnati  Chicago 


Members  of  the  Wholesale  Coal  Trade  Association  of  New  York  Members  of  the  National  Coal  Jobbers’  Association 

DEXTER  &  CARPENTER,  Inc. 

ANTHRACITE :  LAI,TES“d  DEDxE^Al0^ui°^ES“d  10-12  Broadway,  NEW  YORK 

RITI  TMI1SIOI  TCI  LLOYDELL  CLAIRE  CROWN  (TTAkTC 

1  OiVUlllCMJkJ  PRINCESS  CROWN  SMITHING  CUrVL 

Philadelphia  Office:  LAND  TITLE  BLDG.  Boston  Office:  85  DEVONSHIRE  ST.  Baltimore  Office:  CONTINENTAL  BLDG.  Scranton  Office:  MEARS  BLDG. 


We  are  in  the  market  for  coal  designated  as 

Suitable  Bituminous 

Bunker  Coals 


CARBON  COAL  &  COKE  CO. 

85  Devonshire  Street,  Boston 

CARBON  FORGE  AND  STEAM  COAL 


Pools  9,  10,  22  or  Equal  for  shipment  to  any 
New  York  or  Philadelphia  Loading  Port. 

Write  or  call  Joseph  P.  O’Connor,  Sales 
Agent,  Penn  Fuel  Company,  1  Broadway, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Reasons  Why 

JUNIATA  SMOKELESS  COAL 

is  worth  your  investigation 

• 

1.  All  coal  is  screened  over  \l/2  inch  screen. 

2.  Thoroughly  cleaned  over  picking  tables. 

3.  Less  breakage  than  any  other  coal  on  the  market. 

4.  Smokeless  and  clean  for  domestic  use. 

5.  The  best  substitute  for  anthracite  coal. 

6.  A  money-maker  for  all  dealers  and  wholesale  houses. 

BROAD  TOP  SCREENED  LUMP 


THE  J.  B.  SANBORN  CO. 

“COAL  TRADE  MERCANTILE  AGENCY  BLUE  BOOK  ’ 

Standard  credit  reference  medium  for  the  coal  trade  since 
1886.  Used  by  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration  and  other  gov¬ 
ernment  departments.  Collections  handled  throughout 
U.  S.  and  Canada  at  current  bar  rates.  Representatives  in 
all  principal  cities.  Main  Office,  440  S.  Dearborn  Street, 
Chicago,  Ill. 


H.  D.  HATFIELD,  Pres.  JNO.  A.  KELLY,  Sec.  and  Gen.  Mgr. 
A.  J.  DALTON,  Vice-Pres.  E.  C.  BEARSS,  Treasurer 

HUNTINGTON  COAL  SALES  CO. 

Shippers  of 


The  Best  Domestic  Coal  Mined.  Our  BARNET  and  FULTON 
Vein  Coals  for  Steam  Use  are  thoroughly  cleaned  and  prepared 
over  picking  tables.  Your  inquiries  are  solicited. 

SCHIPPER  BROS.  COAL  MINING  CO. 

General  Offices:  141  Milk  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Branch  Offices:  Springfield,  Mass.  Six  Mile  Run,  Pa.  Philadelphia 


HIGH  GRADE  SPLINT  and 
GAS  COAL 

OMAR,  WEST  VA. 
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Westchester  Dealers  Meet. 

Ask  Dr.  Garfield  to  Keep  State  Administra¬ 
tion  Under  One  Head. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Retail  Coal  Merchants’  As¬ 
sociation  of  Westchester  County,  held  at  the  Grama- 
tan  Hotel,  Bronxville,  N.  Y.,  last  Monday,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  telegram  was  drafted  and  sent  to  Dr.  Gar¬ 
field  by  President  Henry  B.  Pruser : 

“The  Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Association  of  West¬ 
chester  County,  in  meeting  assembled,  unanimously 
resolved  to  respectfully  urge  the  retaining  of  the 
F'uel  Administration  of  the  State  of  New  York 
under  one  head.  We  believe  to  divide  the  State 
would  cause  confliction  of  interests  and  seriously 
disturb  the  present  conditions.  Would  also  state 
that  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Chas.  E.  Robertson  as 
the  State  Fuel  Administrator  would  be  very  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  the  members  of  this  Association  and  we 
urge  immediate  action.” 

Would  Curtail  Lighting. 

The  following  letter  was  also  sent  to  Dr.  Gar¬ 
field  by  F.  M.  Carpenter,  Secretary  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  : 

“At  a  meeting  of  the  Retail  Coal  Merchants’  As¬ 
sociation  of  Westchester  County,  held  July  8,  1918, 
it  was  resolved :  That  all  State  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tors  be  directed  to  issue  orders  discontinuing  all 
unnecessary  electric  advertising  display  signs  and 
street  lighting,  thereby  conserving  large  quantities 
•of  coal.  Under  the  conditions  we  feel  that  this 
order  is  imperative.” 

Recommend  Use  of  Substitutes. 

Stickers  reading  as  follows,  for  attaching  to  ship¬ 
ping  tickets,  were  ordered  printed  and  distributed 
to  members : 

War  Savings  for  Next  Winter 

Do  not  use  coal  range  NOW ;  use  gas — -and  do  not 

waste  the  gas. 

Buy  your  oil  and  gas  heaters  NOW. 

Buy  five  or  ten  gallons  of  kerosene  NOW. 

Order  storm  sash  NOW. 

Save  old  boxes  and  barrels,  also  put  in  a  supply  of 

wood  NOW. 

Be  patient  with  your  dealer  NOW. 

Execute  these  and  you  are  Patriotic  NOW. 

Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Association  of 

Westchester  County. 

Switchback  to  Carry  Coal. 

N.  D.  Cortright  and  H.  A.  Butler,  lessees  of  the 
famous  Switchback  Railroad,  a  gravity  line  running 
from  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa.,  to  Summit  Hill,  have  or¬ 
ganized  the  Mount  Pisgah  Coal  Co.  to  open  a  mine 
near  the  summit  of  Mount  Pisgah,  which  overlooks 
Mauch  Chunk.  The  coal  to  be  developed  is  a  small, 
detached  pocket  of  anthracite  lying  to  the  northward 
of  the  main  deposits  of  the  Lehigh  region,  which 
practically  terminate  at  Summit  Hill.  Coal  for  local 
use  has  been  mined  at  the  Hacklebernie  workings 
for  many  years,  and  the  projected  operation  is  in 
the  same  general  vicinity.  The  output  will  be  sent 
•down  the  Switchback  road  by  gravity  to  a  point 
where  the  two  tracks  parallel  each  other  for  a 
short  distance.  Then  it  will  be  switched  to  the 
return  track  and  run  back  to  Mauch  Chunk,  where 
it  will  be  loaded  into  regular  railroad  cars. 

The  Switchback  road  was  originally  a  coal-carry¬ 
ing  line  and  has  been  in  existence  for  nearly  a 
century.  For  a  long  time  mules  were  used  to  haul 
cars  up  the  grade,  but  later  a  new  route  for  the 
empty  cars  was  arranged  and  they  were  hauled  up 
two  steep  grades  by  stationary  engines,  making  the 
remainder  of  the  run  to  Summit  Hill,  where  the 
loaded  track  commenced,  by  gravity. 


Bancroft  Mountain,  south  of  Ashland,  in  the 
Schuylkill  region,  is  to  be  stripped  of  its  surface 
veins  for  two  miles  to  the  old  Keystone  workings 
below  Locust  Dale.  It  will  be  possible  to  undertake 
daylight  mining  on  this  work  to  a  greater  degree 
than  ever  before  attempted  in  the  anthracite  region. 
This  work  will  be  done  by  the  P.  &  R.  Coal  &  Iron 
Co.  Half  a  century  ago  this  mine  was  supposedly 
worked  out,  abandoned  and  then  drowned  out. 


General  Notes. 

The  Fuel  Administration  of  Delaware  has  ruled 
that  persons  buying  houses  for  their  own  occupancy 
must  agree  to  purchase  the  coal  of  the  present  occu¬ 
pant  at  the  price  the  latter  paid  for  it.  Should  the 
purchaser  of  the  house  not  care  to  buy  the  coal  he 
must  bear  the  expense  of  removing  it  to  the  owner’s 
new  address. 

New  regulations  which  went  into  effect  in  Eng¬ 
land  July  1  provide  for  the  rationing  of  coal,  gas 
and  electricity  on  a  basis  rate  of  three  and  one-half 
tons  of  coal  for  two  rooms  in  a  dwelling  house. 
For  other  rooms  a  ton  each  is  allowed.  Beyond  that 
the  consumer  will  not  be  allowed  to  go,  so  that  if 
he  is  not  economical  he  may  find  himself  without 
either  coal  or  gas  before  the  year  is  up. 

“A  peculiar  season,”  one  hears  in  many  places 
when  traveling  about,  and  one  feature  is  the  large 
amount  of  water  in  most  of  the  Pennsylvania 
streams — perhaps  because  of  the  milder  range  of 
temperature  prevailing  all  through  the  early  sum¬ 
mer.  No  hot  waves  to  dry  up  the  tributaries,  and 
the  Susquehanna  and  the  Juniata  are  in  much  better 
flow  than  is  usually  the  case  at  this  time  of  the 
year.  At  Harrisburgh  it  is  noticed  that  the  dredg-  ’ 
ing  of  coal  from  the  Susquehanna  is  becoming  more 
and  more  of  a  feature.  This  has  probably  devel¬ 
oped  as  a  notable  industry  at  that  point  because  of 
the  fact  that  the  river  spreads  out  so  wide  there, 
having  shallow  depth  and  a  very  moderate  rate  of 
flow. 

George  E.  Warren,  of  Boston,  is  now  in  charge 
of  the  Fuel  &.  Forage  Division  of  the  Quartermaster 
Corps  of  the  War  Department,  and  George  Pauli, 
Jr.,  of  Pittsburgh,  will  from  now  on  be  in  charge  of 
the  Fuel  Section,  previously  in  charge  of  Ralph 
Kanode,  formerly  of  Pittsburgh  but  now  a  Major  in 
the  Army  in  service  on  the  other  side  in  association 
with  Lieut.  Col.  D.  B.  Wentz,  who  went  across  to 
organize  the  Fuel  &  Forage  Division  on  the  other 
side.  Mr.  Pauli  is  vice-president  and  treasurer  of 
the  Commonwealth  Fuel  Co.  and  president  of  the 
Hermine  Coal  Co.  George  A.  Magoon,  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Commonwealth  Fuel  Co.,  will  assume 
additional  duties  while  Mr.  Pauli  is  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  service. 

While  there  was  a  general  campaign  a  while  ago 
to  discontinue,  if  not  eliminate,  the  wagon  mines, 
we  understand  that  there  is  now  a  movement  on 
foot,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion,  to  encourage  them  in  all  cases  where,  even 
by  a  rather  long  haul,  delivery  can  be  made  by 
wagon  to  consumers.  It  is  recognized  that  it 'is  not 
advantageous  to  have  railroad  cars  held  for  loading 
in  a  slow  manner,  but  even  that  feature  is  not  as 
important  as  it  was,  by  reason  of  facilities  installed 
by  many  operators  of  wagon  mines.  They  are  now 
prepared  to  load  the  railroad  cars  more  quickly  than 
at  the  outset.  There  are  some  who  say  that  more 
than  ten  million  tons  could  be  added  to  the  coal 
supply  of  the  country  by  the  encouragement  of  pro¬ 
duction  by  wagon  mines,  so  called,  and  the  delivery 
of  coal  to  consumers  direct. 

While  recognizing  many  good  points  in  the  gov¬ 
ernmental  control  of  railroad  facilities,  the  coal  men 
who  have  much  traveling  to  do  find  many  little  in¬ 
conveniences  in  regard  to  passenger  service.  The 
lack  of  timetables  is,  perhaps,  a  minor  matter,  but 
one  that  is  apt  to  create  difficulty,  causing  one  to 
miss  trains  for  lack  of  correct  information.  The 
consolidation  of  ticket  offices  adds  to  the  difficulty 
of  purchasing  tickets  while  the  shortage  of  Pullman 
accommodations  is  most  noticeable  on  the  more 
popular  routes  of  travel.  It  is  expected  that  the 
head-porters  of  various  hotels  who  make  a  point  of 
buying  tickets  for  guests  will  be  able  to  do  all  the 
more  business  under  present  conditions.  Travel  has 
not  decreased  under  the  circumstances,  although 
everything  was  supposedly  arranged  to  discourage 
passenger  movement.  On  some  lines  this  has  been 
carried  so  far  as  to  oblige  passengers  to  vacate 
Pullman  cars  at  terminals,  no  matter  how  early  the 
hour  of  arrival. 


Retail  Margins  at  Chicago. 

As  stated  in  the  Journal  last  week,  Raymond  E. 
Durham,  the  County  Fuel  Administrator  at  Chi¬ 
cago,  has  granted  the  retail  dealers  of  that  city  a 
15-cent  increase  in  their  gross  margins  to  cover 
higher  labor  costs.  The  allowance  for  carrying  has 
also  been  increased  10  cents  a  ton — from  35  to  45 
cents.  The  new  schedule  of  gross  margins  on  vari¬ 
ous  grades  and  sizes,  as  announced  by  Mr.  Durham, 
is  as  follows  : 

Gross 
margins 
per  net 

Sizes  and  Grades  ton 

Bituminous,  mine  run,  screenings,  No.  4  and 
No.  5,  to  users  of  500  tons  and  over  in  one 

location  (full  load  lots) . $1.85 

Bituminous,  mine  run,  screenings,  No.  4  and 
No.  5,  to  users  of  less  than  500  tons  in  one 

location  (full  load  lots) .  1.95 

Bituminous,  prepared  sizes  (full  load  lots)'....  2.10 
Anthracite  coal  for  deliveries  in  over  half  ton 

lots  .  2.35 

Coke  .  2.35 

Smithing  coal  .  2.20 

Bituminous  coal,  for  deliveries  in  less  than  load 
lots  in  amounts  of  over  half  ton  lots,  add  to 

foregoing  margins . 25 

Bituminous  coal,  for  deliveries  in  half  ton  lots 

or  less,  add  to  the  foregoing  margins . 20 

Anthracite  coal,  for  deliveries  in  half  ton  lots 
or  less,  add  to  the  foregoing  margins . 20 

Load  lots  of  bituminous  coal  shall  consist  of  five 

tons  or  more  ;  load  lots  of  anthracite  coal  shall  con¬ 
sist  of  four  tons  or  more.  Dealers  shall  not  be 
entitled  to  any  excess  over  above  margins  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  own  inability  to  deliver  in  full  load 
lots. 

Carrying-In  Charges 

Maximum  prices  to  be  allowed  for  carrying  coal 
or  coke  from  the  sidewalk  to  bins : 


Half 
Ton.  ton. 

Coal  carried  in  basement,  extra . $0.45  $0.25 

Coal  carried  in  second  floor,  extra . 70  .40 

Coal  carried  in  third  floor,  extra . 95  .50 


Fifteen  cents  per  ton  may  be  added  to  the  fore¬ 
going  schedule  where  coal  is  delivered  in  bags. 

Anthracite  coal  in  100-lb.  bags,  60c  at  dealer’s 
yard  or  office ;  70c,  dealer  delivery,  including  car¬ 
rying  into  basement  or  any  floor. 

Bituminous  coal  in  80-lb.  bags,  30c  at  dealer’s 
yard  or  office ;  40c,  dealer  delivery,  including  car¬ 
rying  into  basement  or  any  floor. 

Track  dealers,  under  the  new  schedule,  must  al¬ 
low  retailers  a  gross  profit  of  $1.15  a  ton. 


Papers  to  Be  Restricted. 

Relative  to  new  regulations  established  by  the 
Government  concerning  publication  of  daily  news¬ 
papers  and  the  distribution  thereof,  a  good  point  is 
made  by  the  Johnstown  Tribune  which,  in  a  recent 
issue,  says : 

“The  strict  regulations  placed  upon  the  newspapers 
are  demanded  by  conditions  for  which  they  are 
largely  responsible.  We  do  not  want  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  'fouling  our  own  nest,  but  it  must  be 
admitted  that  there  has  been  an  era  of  wastefulness 
and  resistance  to  suggestions  for  saving  paper.  In 
the  face  of  a  shortage  which  aided  in  bringing  about 
higher  prices,  a  number  of  newspapers  refused  to 
abide  by  the  ‘no  returns’  suggestion  and  kept  on 
distributing  free  and  sample  copies  in  efforts  to 
stimulate  circulation. 

“Restriction  of  size  of  editions  has  been  suggested. 
It  will  be  the  penalty  if  there  is  not  general  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  regulations  which  go  into  effect 
July  15.  In  the  opinion  of  many  publishers  size 
restriction  might  well  have  accompanied  the  initial 
regulations,  the  limitation  being  placed  upon  the 
supplement  and  ‘magazine’  sections  of  the  Sunday 
papers.  The  waste  in  this  direction  is  enormous. 
While  the  ‘feature’  sections  of  the  Sunday  papers 
contain  some  valuable  matter,  a  goodly  part  is 
worthless,  from  every  standpoint.” 
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ADMIRALTY 

NEW  RIVER 

SMOKELESS  COAL 

A  semi-bituminous  product  of  smokeless  combustion,  high  carbon,  low  volatile, 
minimum  ash — the  ideal  fuel  for  steam  and  industrial  purposes — and  substantially 
lower  in  cost  than  anthracite.  Write  us  about  it. 

THE  CHESAPEAKE  &  OHIO  COAL  &  COKE  CO. 

(SELLING  AGENTS) 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  WESTERN  OFFICE 

12*  Broadway  First  Nafl  Bank  Bldg. 

New  York  City  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

TIDEWATER  AND  FOREIGN  AGENT 

EASTERN  OFFICE  M.  C.  Piggott 

Board  of  Trade  Bldg.  4  Lloyds  Avo. 

Norfolk,  Va.  London,  Eng. 

SHIPPING  OFFICES:  Sun,  W.  Va.,  Eccles,  W.  Va. 


WESTMORELAND  -  CONNELLSVILLE 
COAL  AND  COKE  COMPANY 

Miners  and  Shippers 

Semi -Volatile  Bituminous  Coal 

HIGH  IN  BRITISH  THERMAL  UNITS 
HIGH  FUSING  POINT  OF  ASH 
WILL  NOT  CLINKER 

PREPARED  BY  MOST  MODERN  METHODS 

General  Offices,  Frick  Building  -  PITTSBURGH,  PA 


ENERGY 

A  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  coal,  mined  in 
Southern  Illinois  and 
the  equal  of  any  coal 
produced  there. 

Southern  Illinois 
produces  the  best 
coal  mined  in  the 
state. 


COAL 


Mined  and  Sold  by 

TAYLOR  COAL  CO. 

Old  Colony  Bldg. 
CHICAGO 

Wright  Bldg.,  St.  Louis 


North 

Western 

Fuel 

Co. 

COVERED  WHARVES,  DULUTH,  SUPERIOR  and  WASHBURN 

General  Office 

-  Merchants  National  Bank  Building 

St.  Paul 

MAJESTIC  COAL  CO..  Inc 


Equitable  Bldg., 
9  **  NEWYORK. 

MINERS  AND  SHIPPERS 

ANTHRACITE  and  BITUMINOUS  COAL 

Coke  for  General  Foundry  and  Furnace  Purposes  Special  Attention  Given  to  Bunkering  Contracts 


HEILNER  &  SON 

Founded  1835 


Anthracite  COAL  Bituminous 

ROOMS  116-119 

No.  1  Broadway  New  York 


A  Bullet  a  Day  will 

Put  a  German  out  of  the  way 

WAR  SAVINGS  STAMPS 

The  more  you  buy 
The  more  Germans  die 


MARTIN-CAMP  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 

ANTHRACITE  COAL  BITUMINOUS 

Ask  for  quotations  on  Superior  Anthracite  Screenings 

143  LIBERTY  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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Anthracite  and  Bituminous  Prices  in  Eastern  Trade. 


Government  Anthracite  Prices — Company 
White  Ash. 


Red  Ash. 

_  A _ 


Lykens^Valley. 


Mines. 

F.  0.  b.  New  York 
lower  ports. 

Mines. 

F.  o.  b.  New  York 
lower  ports. 

Mines. 

F.  o.  b.  New  York 
lower  ports. 

Broken  . 

.  $4.90 

$6.80 

$5.10 

$7.00 

$5.35 

$7.25 

Egg  . 

.  4.50 

6.40 

4.70 

6.60 

4.95 

6.85 

Stove  . 

.  4.75 

6.65 

4.95 

6.85 

5.35 

7.25 

Chestnut  . 

.  4.85 

6.75 

4.95 

6.85 

5.35 

7.25 

Pea  . 

.  3.45 

5.20 

3.55 

5.35 

3.80 

5.55 

Buckwheat  . . .  . 

.  3.40* 

5.15* 

.... 

.... 

Rice  . 

.  2.90* 

4.65* 

.... 

Barley  . 

.  2.40* 

4.15* 

*Price  not  fixed  by  Government;  established  by  some  of  largest  producers. 

Government  Anthracite  Prices — Individual 


White  Ash. 
a 


Red  Ash. 
_ 


Lykens  Valley. 


Mines. 

F.  o.  b.  New  York 
lower  ports. 

Mines. 

F.  o.  b.  New  York 
lower  ports. 

Mines. 

F.  o.  b.  New  York 
lower  ports. 

Broken  . 

.  $5.65 

$7.55 

$5.85 

$7.75 

$6.10 

$8.00 

Egg  . 

.  5.25 

7.15 

5.45 

7.35 

5.70 

7.60 

Stove . 

.  5.50 

7.40 

5.70 

7.65 

6.10 

8.00 

Chestnut  . 

.  5.60 

7.50 

5.70 

7.65 

6.10 

8.00 

Pea  . 

.  4.20 

5.95 

4.30 

6.05 

4.55 

6.30 

Buckwheat  .  . . . 

.  4.15* 

5.90* 

.... 

.... 

.... 

Rice  . 

.  3.35* 

5.10* 

.... 

Barley  . 

.  2.35* 

4.10* 

*Price  not  fixed  by  Government:  is  the  quotation  of  some  of  the  largest  independent  operators. 

The  above  tidewater  prices  of  Company  Individual  coal  include  a  five-cent  pier  screening  charge  in  the  case  of  chestnut 
and  larger  sizes,  but  are  exclusive  of  the  three  per  cent,  war  freight  tax. 

Prices  at  the  upper  ports  in  New  York  harbor  are  five  cents  higher  than  at  the  lower  ports  by  reason  of  higher  freight 

rate. 


Government  Bituminous  Prices — New  York  Market 


F.  o.  b.  Mines. 


Producing  Regions. 

Clearfield,  Cambria,  Somerset,  Huntingdon,  Indiana,  etc. 


Fairmont-Clarksburg  district. 


Producing  Regions. 

Clearfield,  Cambria, 


Fairmont, 


Screened. 

Mine-run. 

Slack. 

(gross) 

(gross) 

(gross) 

$3.30 

$3.30 

$3.30 

3.36 

3.08 

2.80 

2.91 

2.63 

2.63 

3.08 

2.80 

2.52 

F.  o.  b 

New  York  Harbor  Piers. 

A 

Screened. 

Mine-run. 

Slack. 

(gross) 

(gross) 

(gross) 

$5.45 

$5.45 

$5.45 

5.51 

5.23 

4.95 

5.31 

5.03 

5.03 

5.48 

5.20 

4.92 

The  above  prices  are  exclusive  of  the  three  per  cent,  war  freight  tax. 

Coal  sold  in  the  offshore  export  trade  (as  distinguished  from  the  Canadian  export  trade)  is  subject  to  a  maximum 
advance  of  $1.35  per  net  ton,  or  $1.51  per  gross,  as  is  also  tonnage  supplied  for  foreign  bunker  purposes. 


Coastwise  Coal  Freights. 

Maximum  barge  rates  from  New  York  to  Sound 
ports  and  beyond  have  been  established  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  basis  by  voluntary  agreement  of  the  boat 
owners,  with  the  approval  of  the  U.  S-  Shipping 
Board:  Bridgeport,  75  cents;  New  Haven,  75  cents; 
New  London,  $1.25;  Providence,  $1.75;  New  Bed¬ 
ford,  $2;  Boston,  $2.50;  Providence,  $2.75;  Portland, 
$2.75. 

The  Shipping  Board  has  fixed  $2.50  as  the  rate 
from  Hampton  Roads  and  Philadelphia  to  Boston  for 
steamers  of  2,500  tons  deadweight  capacity  and  over. 
To  other  New  England  ports  the  authorized  maxi¬ 
mum  rates  are  as  follows :  Portland,  $2.65 ;  Ports¬ 
mouth,  $2.60;  Searsport,  $3;  Providence,  $2.25.  A 
15-cent  advance  on  these  rates  is  permitted  from 
Baltimore. 

There  is  no  fixed  price  for  steamers  under  2,500 
tons,  nor  on  barges  out  of  Hampton  Roads.  The 
going  rates  on  barges  are  about  $3.50  Norfolk  t« 
Boston  and  $3  to  Sound  ports. 

The  present  market  rate  on  anthracite  shipments 
in  sailing  vessels  from  New  York  to  the  Maritimr 
Provinces  is  around  $6  to  Halifax  and  St-  John 
and  as  high  as  $7  to  some  of  the  smaller  ports. 


It  is  reported  that  a  shortage  of  mine  cars  is  seri¬ 
ously  interfering  with  the  production  of  coal  at  cer¬ 
tain  anthracite  collieries.  This  statement  is  based 
on  an  investigation  by  the  Anthracite  League,  and, 
so  far  as  known,  is  not  substantiated  by  any  state¬ 
ment  ever  given  out  by  representatives  of  the  Fuel 
Administration  or  by  the  anthracite  operators. 


Average  Price  of  Coal  Exported. 


Month : 

Anth. 

Bit. 

Month : 

Anth. 

Bit. 

April,  ’16.. 

..$5.24 

$2.24 

May,  T 7. . 

...$5.40 

$3.47 

May . 

. .  5.12 

2.28 

June  . 

. ..  5.29 

3.54 

June  . 

. .  5.35 

2.32 

July  . 

. ..  5.60 

3.82 

July  . 

. .  5.42 

2.33 

Aug . 

. ..  4.85 

3.99 

Aug . 

2.33 

Sept . 

. ..  5.80 

3.85 

Sept . 

. .  5.47 

2.32 

Oct . 

. ..  5.92 

3.92 

Oct . 

. .  5.44 

2.42 

Nov . 

. ..  6.20 

3.98 

Nov . 

..  5.64 

2.72 

Dec . 

. ..  5.94 

3.56 

Dec . 

..  5.70 

3.00 

Jan.,  ’18.. 

. ..  6.74 

3.80 

Jan.,  ’17. . . 

. .  5.76 

3.36 

Feb . 

. ..  6.67 

4.08 

Feb . 

..  5.65 

3.36 

Mar . 

. ..  6.51 

4.02 

Mar . 

..  5.28 

2.30 

Apr . 

. ..  6.58 

3.98 

Apr . 

..  5.83 

3.14 

Announcement  is  made  by  State  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tor  Potter  of  Pennsylvania  that  the  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration  intends  to  adopt  a  policy  of  refusing  cars 
to  wagon  mines  in  Pennsylvania  districts  where  in¬ 
dustrial  and  domestic  needs  can  be  cared  for  by 
team  hauling.  It  is  estimated  that  this  will  result 
in  a  saving  of  about  100  cars  a  day  in  the  Central 
Pennsylvania  district  alone,  which  will  be  equiva¬ 
lent  to  an  increase  of  something  like  two  per  cent, 
in  the  car  supply  of  that  field. 


The  County  Administrator  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  has 
authorized  local  dealers  to  increase  their  price  of 
anthracite  about  40  cents  a  ton  to  cover  the  recent 
freight  rate  advance.  The  new  price  for  egg,  stove 
and  chestnut  is  $9.30  per  ton,  delivered,  with  a  dis¬ 
count  of  25  cents  for  cash  or  for  payment  within  five 
days. 


New  Ohio  Prices. 

Effective  at  7  a.  m.,  June  29,  an  entire  new  list 
of  Government  prices  for  Ohio  was  announced  by 
the  Federal  Fuel  Administration.  In  the  Hocking 
Valley  thick-vein  field  the  advance  was  on  the  aver¬ 
age  of  20  cents  on  the  ton.  Pomeroy  Bend  prices  were 
likewise  increased  20  cents.  In  the  Jackson  field 
the  decrease  was  15  cents.  Eastern  Ohio  was  helped 
by  increasing  the  price  of  slack  or  screenings  25 
cents  on  the  ton.  Other  changes  were  made  in  the 
Crooksville,  Cambridge  and  Massillon  fields. 

One  of  the  important  changes  in  the  scheme  of 
price  regulation  is  abandoning  the  old  designation 
of  thick  and  thin  vein  and  defining  certain  districts 
by  counties  and  townships.  Thus  the  confusion  of 
ascertaining  if  a  certain  vein  is  thick  or  thin  is 
done  away  with.  This  is  expected  to  aid  in  en¬ 
forcing  the  new  price  list,  which  follows : 

County  of  Meigs  and  the  townships  of  Cheshire 
and  Addison  in  the  County  of  Gallia,  mine-run, 
$2.80;  prepared  sizes,  $3.05;  slack,  $2.55.  Coun¬ 
ties  of  Vinton,  Jackson,  Lawrence,  Scioto,  Pike  and 
the  County  of  Gallia,  except  the  townships  of 
Cheshire  and  Addison :  Mine-run,  $3.45 ;  prepared 
sizes,  $3.70;  slack,  $3.30.  Counties  of  Hocking  and 
Athens  and  the  township  of  Coal  and  the  south 
half  of  the  township  of  Monroe  in  the  County  of 
Perry:  Mine-run,  $2.55;  prepared  sizes,  $2.80; 
slack,  $2.30.  Bailey  Run  No.  7  Seam :  Mine- 
run,  $2.95;  prepared  sizes,  $3.20;  slack,  $2.70. 

Counties  of  Washington  and  Noble,  Morgan,  ex¬ 
cept  the  township  of  Homer,  and  County  of  Perry, 
except  the  township  of  Coal  and  the  south  half  of 
the  township  of  Monroe:  Mine-run,  $2.95;  prepared 
sizes,  $3.20;  slack,  $2.70.  Counties  of  Guernsey  and 
Muskingum;  Mine-run,  $2.70;  prepared  sizes,  $2.95; 
slack,  $2.45.  Counties  of  Holmes,  Tuscarawas, 
Carroll,  Coshocton,  and  the  townships  of  Monroe, 
Franklin,  Washington  and  Freeport  in  the  county  of 
Harrison  and  the  township  of  Washington  and  Yel¬ 
low  Creek  in  the  county  of  Columbiana  and  the  town¬ 
ships  of  Brush  Creek,  Saline,  Springfield,  Ross  and 
Knox  in  the  County  of  Jefferson:  Mine-run,  $2.95! 
prepared  sizes,  $3.20;  slack,  $2.70. 

Counties  of  Trumbull,  Portage,  Summit,  Mahon¬ 
ing,  Medina,  Wayne  and  Stark  and  the  County  of 
Columbiana,  except  the  townships  of  Washington 
and  \  ellow  Creek :  Mine-run,  $3.45 ;  prepared 
sizes,  $3.70 ;  slack,  $3.30.  County  of  Monroe. 
County  of  Belmont,  except  township  of  Warren; 
County  of  Harrison,  except  the  townships  of  Mon¬ 
roe,  Franklin,  Washington  and  Freeport,  and  County 
of  Jefferson,  except  townships  of  Brush  Creek,  Sa¬ 
line,  Ross,  Knox  and  Springfield:  Mine-run  $2.35; 
prepared  sizes,  $2.60;  slack,  $2.35. 


PENNSYLANIA  NEWS  NOTES. 

The  Diamond  C.  &  C.  Co.,  is  building  20  new 
wooden  barges,  each  26x100  feet  for  use  in  the  local 
coal  trade.  The  barges  are  being  built  at  the  com¬ 
pany’s  Birds  Run  docks,  and  the  first  one  is  ready 
for  launching. 

A.  J.  Nairn,  in  charge  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
First  Aid  and  Mine  Demonstration  Car,  received 
orders  Monday  to  take  the  car  to  the  Lakehurst, 
N.  J.,  arsenal  of  the  U.  S.  Government  to  train  men 
there  in  the  use  of  the  Gibbs  breathing  apparatus. 
The  car  had  been  at  Johnstown. 

The  Vesta  Coal  Co.,  subsidiary  to  the  Jones  & 
Laughlin  Steel  Co.,  has  been  granted  a  permit  to 
construct  a  marine  ways  and  unloading  dock  at  a 
point  ^  of  a  mile  above  Dam  No.  3,  Monongahela 
River,  and  about  24.6  miles  above  the  junction  with 
the  Allegheny,  where  it  will  build  and  repair  all  its 
coal  boats  and  barges. 

The  Western  Maryland  is  double  tracking  its  lines 
between  Rockwood  and  Garrett,  Somerset  county, 
Pa.  Passenger  traffic  over  the  line  has  been  sus¬ 
pended  and  the  road  will  be  used  exclusively  for 
coal.  Nearly  all  coal  handled  by  this  branch  is  for 
ship  bunkering  and  consigned  to  Baltimore.  The 
movement  of  Somerset  and  Connellsville  coal  will 
be  expedited  by  the  improvements. 
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SATISFIED  CUSTOMERS 

AND 

REPEAT  ORDERS 

are  obtained  by  dealers  who  handle  the  Solvay  Guaranteed  Fuels. 

They  are  profitable  for  the  dealer  because  they  always  make  good. 

Solvay  Solvay 

Pocahontas  Kingston 

Coal  and  Coal 

Solvay  Coke 

“The  Fuel  Without  a  Fault” 

are  dependable  fuels — make  money  for  the  dealer — save  money  for  the  consumer. 

“It  Pays  to  Be  a  Solvay  Dealer.” 

Write  for  detailed  information  and  send  orders  to 

BY-PRODUCTS  COKE  SOLVAY  COLLIERIES  CO.  SOLVAY  COLLIERIES  CO. 
CORPORATION  and  SEMET  SOLVAY  CO.  1023  Union  Central  Bldg. 

McCormick  Bldg.,  Chicago  Detroit,  Michigan  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


F.  R.  LONG  COMPANY, 

(INCORPORATED) 

MINERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 

BITUMINOUS  COAL 

NUMBER  ONE  BROADWAY,  ::  ::  ::  ::  ::  NEW  YORK. 


Logan  Coal  Company 

HARRISON  BUILDING  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

THE  McALESTER  FUEL  COMPANY 

*  McAlester,  Okla.,  June  10,  1918. 

Logan  Coal  Company, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Gentlemen : 

We  have  handled  a  great  many  cars  of  Faux-Logan  Smithing  coal  during  the  past  ten  years  and  have  never  received  any  complaint 
from  our  customers  regarding  same.  We  feel  that  this  is  sufficient  endorsement  as  to  the  merits  of  the  coal. 

Respectfully  yours, 

The  McAlester  Fuel  Company, 

D.  B.  Withers,  General  Sales  Agent. 
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Connellsville  Coke  Production  Falls  Off. 


To  Move  Cars  Faster. 


But  Loss  of  1,363,000  in  First  Half  Is  More  Than  Made  Up  by  Increase  in  By-Product  Output 

— Men  Turned  Out  Big  Tonnage  on  Fourth. 

Coke  production  in  the  Connellsville  and  Lower 
Connellsville  regions  during  the  first  half  of  1918  fell 
over  a  million  and  a  quarter  tons  short  of  the  output 


in  the  first  six  months  of  last  year.  Comparative 
figures  are  shown  below : 

Quarter :  1917.  1918.  Decrease. 

First  . 4,471,965  3,449,747  1,022,218 

Second  . 4.771,852  4,430,582  341,270 

First  Half . 9,243,817  7,880,329  1,363.488 

The  Connellsville  Courier  says  that,  taking  1917 
as  a  criterion,  it  is  probable  that  the  last  quarters  of 
1918  will  do  no  more  than  maintain  the  average  of 
the  first  quarters,  in  which  event  the  year’s  produc¬ 
tion  will  be  about  16,000,000  tons,  or  upwards  of 
2,000,000  tons  short  of  1917’s  record. 

The  fall-down  in  the  Connellsville  region,  how¬ 
ever,  is  more  than  offset  by  gains  elsewhere  owing 
to  the  steady  expansion  of  the  by-product  industry. 
The  average  rate  of  coke  production,  beehive  and 
by-product,  in  the  United  States  in  the  past  two 
months  has  been  about  59,000,000  tons  a  year,  which 
compares  with  a  production  of  about  56,600,000  tons 
in  1917  and  54,533,585  tons  in  1916. 

Coke  Brokers  Practically  Eliminated. 

As  to  present  conditions,  the  Courier  says  that 
the  coke  market  is  still  an  extremely  narrow  one. 
In  furnace  coke  there  is  hardly  enough  movement 
apparent  to  disclose  the  existence  of  a  market,  but 
in  foundry  coke  there  is  clearly  a  market  though 
not  one  that  would  in  ordinary  times  be  called  an 
active  one. 

Appearances  of  market  activity  are  deceptive, 
however,  at  this  time,  by  reason  of  the  virtual  dis- 


situation.  In  times  past  the  broker  at  one  time  gave 
the  market  an  appearance  of  tremendous  demand 
by  spreading  his  inquiries  broadcast,  and  at  another 
time  an  appearance  of  great  excess  of  supply  by 
hawking  the  same  lot  of  coke  in  all  quarters.  Now 
if  the  broker  functions  at  all  he  functions  very 
quietly.  There  is  no  commission  available  on  fur¬ 
nace  coke.  The  consumer  is  not  allowed  to  pay  a 
commission  and  the  producer  will  not.  If  the  broker 
transacts  business  in  furnace  coke,  which  he  rarely 
does,  it  is  as  a  matter  of  accommodation  between 
friends  and  nothing  is  said.  Consumers  buy  spot 
coke  occasionally,  but  the  business  is  done  direct, 
and  for  prudential  reasons  neither  party  cares  to 
advertise  the  transaction.  The  buyer  does  not  wish 
to  encourage  other  buyers  to  look  for  coke  where  he 
found  it,  and  the  operator  does  not  want  to  be 
bothered  by  fresh  applicants. 

With  foundry  coke  there  is  a  more  open  situation. 
A  number  of  operators  will  allow  the  broker  a  small 
margin,  while  other  business  is  done  direct  at  full 
prices  or  through  brokers  without  a  commission. 
There  is  sometimes  a  surplus  of  72-hour  coke,  by 
reason  of  the  manner  in  which  ovens  are  operated, 
and  72-hour  coke  brings  $7  when  sold  to  a  foundry 
and  only  $6  when  sold  to  a  blast  furnace. 

The  workers  in  the  Connellsville  region  celebrated 
the  Fourth  by  turning  out  60,000  tons  of  coke,  bring¬ 
ing  the  week’s  total  up  to  about  350,000  tons,  the 
record  weekly  output  of  the  year.  In  at  telegram  to 
C.  E.  Lenhart,  coke  representative  to  the  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration  in  the  Connellsville  region,  Dr.  Garfield 
expressed  his  warmest  appreciation  of  the  magnificent 
manner  in  which  the  men  of  the  region  responded 
to  the  call  to  show  their  patriotism  by  staying  on 


appearance  of  the  coke  broker 

as  a  factor  in  the 

the  job  on 

Independence  Day. 

U.  S 

.  Exports  of  Coal  and  Coke. 

Exports  of  coal  and  coke, 

by  customs  districts, 

from  the  United  States  during 

May,  1918, 

and  five 

months,  were  as  follows,  in  net 

tons : 

TONNAGE  OFFSHORE,  BY  DISTRICTS. 

May. 

F 

ive  Months. 

Districts. 

Anthracite. 

Bituminous. 

Coke. 

Anthracite. 

Bituminous. 

Coke. 

Maine  &  New  Hampshire . 

.  581 

260 

721 

127 

489 

Maryland  . 

.  51 

6,892 

9,295 

329 

34,214 

28,227 

New  York  . 

.  4,444 

8,117 

2,153 

15,834 

18,393 

4,385 

Philadelphia  . 

.  4,756 

2,462 

1,119 

21,067 

42,828 

'  1,H9 

South  Carolina . 

850 

Virginia  . ; . . 

311,684 

792 

254 

1,474,191 

3,282 

Mobile  . 

1,678 

2 

3,670 

2 

New  Orleans  . 

1,969 

242 

7 

15,813 

375 

Arizona  . 

8,414 

13,222 

29,450 

72,097 

El  Paso  . 

3,610 

21 

302 

12,739 

7,009 

San  Francisco  . 

6 

8 

21 

Southern  California  . 

.  1 

3 

17 

33 

Washington  . 

.  1 

83 

1,881 

1 

1,145 

5,843 

Porto  Rico  . 

3 

Florida  . 

6,020 

29,964 

3,427 

Galveston  . *. . 

q  f)f!7 

San  Antonio  . 

.  557 

2,066 

12,529 

1,115 

2 

5,953 

46.474 

Regional  Director  Smith  Orders  Redoubled 
Efforts  to  Get  Coal  Forward. 

In  a  message  sent  to  the  managers  of  all  the 
roads  under  his  jurisdiction  on  Wednesday  A.  H. 
Smith,  Regional  Director  of  Eastern  Railroads, 
urges  redoubled  efforts  to  move  coal  cars,  both 
loaded  and  empty,  that  the  slump  in  bituminous 
production  which  occurred  last  summer  may  be 
avoided  this  year.  Mr.  Smith’s  message  reads  as 
follows : 

Coal  production  during  the  two-weeks  period 
ended  June  15,  was  the  highest  ever  reached  in  this 
country. 

Since  the  15th,  there  has  been  a  rapid  decline  in 
coal  production,  largely  due  to  decreased  car  sup¬ 
ply  caused  by  sluggish  movement  of  coal  cars,  both 
loaded  and  empty. 

It  is  of  vital  importance  that  our  efforts  be  re¬ 
doubled  to  secure  an  improved  circulation  of  coal¬ 
loading  equipment.  Unless  we  can  succeed  in  do¬ 
ing  this  there  is  no  question  but  what  we  will  fail 
in  our  efforts  to  meet  the  program  of  the  United 
States  Fuel  Administration.  This  is  of  such  im¬ 
portance  that  we  feel  justified  in  asking  you  to  agi¬ 
tate  it  vigorously  with  all  operating  officers  so  that 
we  may  be  enabled  to  make  a  suitable  improve¬ 
ment.  , 

Last  year  there  was  a  gradual  downward  ten¬ 
dency  in  coal  production  during  the  six-weeks  pe¬ 
riod  ending  with  Aug.  17,  and  it  is  hoped  that  we 
can  avoid  a  similar  decrease  this  Summer  and  that 
we  will  be  able  to  again  bring  our  production  up 
to  what  it  was  during  the  week  ended  June  15  just 
past,  maintaining  that  as  a  consistent  level  during 
the  Winter  months. 

Comparative  Weekly  Figures. 

At  the  same  time  Mr.  Smith  gave  out  figures 
showing  that  the  number  of  cars  of  coal  loaded 
during  four  weeks  of  June  exceeded  the  .total  load¬ 
ings  of  the  same  month  last  year  by  81,133. 

This  table  shows  the  comparative  number  of  cars 
loaded  by  weeks : 


1917.  1918.  Increase. 

June  1 .  206,353  219,498  13,145 

June  8 .  228,529  260,585  32,056 

June  15 .  243,104  264,852  21,748 

June  22 .  231,260  245,444  14,184 

Totals  .  909,246  990,379  81,133 

Averages  .  224,811  247,594  22,783 


Big  Coke  Plant  for  Cincinnati? 

A  group  of  Cincinnati  business  men  have  been 
giving  consideration  to  the  proposition  of  establish¬ 
ing  a  huge  by-product  plant  in  that  city,  coal  to  be 
received  by  river  from  Kentucky  mines,  gas  used 
to  supplement  the  natural  gas  supply  for  local  con¬ 
sumption,  and  the  resulting  by-products  to  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  in  the  usual  commercial  way.  The  coke 
would  also  be  used  locally  as  fuel.  Cincinnati  con¬ 
sumes  about  3,000,000  tons  of  coal  annually,  and  it 
is  pointed  out  that  the  gas  to  be  derived  from  con¬ 
verting  such  a  coal  tonnage  into  coke  would  amount 
to  about  15,000,000,000  cubic  feet,  an  amount  equal 
to  the  present  natural  gas  supply.  The  plan  has 
not  taken  definite  form  as  yet. 
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Buffalo  . 175,520 

Dakota  .  27 

Superior  &  Duluth . 

Michigan  .  194 

Ohio  .  922 

Rochester  .  84,810 

St.  Lawrence  .  149.909 

Vermont .  3,337 

Total  to  Canada .  414,719 

Canada,  1917 .  409,613 

Canada,  1916 .  432,434 

Total,  1918 .  425,110 

Total,  1917 .  429,187 

Total,  1916 .  450,785 


305,230 

36,029 

941,599 

1,736,758 

1,702 

266 

1,597 

7,635 

2,556 

25 

302 

15,714 

231,711 

44,736 

926 

880,947 

854,173 

19,461 

927 

1,117,592 

132,529 

231 

114,217 

305,613 

223,610 

4.030 

520,503 

681,397 

15,191 

440 

9,811 

36,374 

1,766,702 

105,218 

1,589,882 

4,782,030 

1,397,466 

94,955 

1,881,904 

4,119,812 

1.308,184 

45,274 

1,440,291 

3,771,447 

2,119,700 

146,740 

1,630,119 

6,465,096 

1,830,389 

134,091 

1.920,170 

6,580,717 

1.984,100 

91,147 

1,541,860 

6,364,989 

196,944 

1,409 

119 

146,308 

41,853 

1.705 

17,965 

1,555 

407,858 

277,935 

281,509 

459,529 

506,701 

456,205 


Two  Pennsylvania  Administrators. 

Announcement  is  made  that  Pittsburgh  has  been 
made  a  separate  jurisdiction  by  Dr.  Garfield,  and 
that  D.  W.  Kuhn,  local  Administrator,  will  have 
virtually  the  same  standing  as  State  Administrator 
Potter  in  the  eyes  of  the  Washington  authorities. 
He  will  have  entire  charge  of  the  Pittsburgh  dis¬ 
trict,  it  is  understood,  and  be  entirely  independent 
of  Mr.  Potter,  whose  jurisdiction  will  be  confined 
to  the  rest  of  the  State. 

This  is  similar  to  the  arrangement  that  has  been 
under  consideration  with  regard  to  New  York 
State,  by  which  there  would  be  practically  two  Stat^ 
Administrators,  one  for  New  York  City  and  Long 
Island  and  the  other  for  up-State. 
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THE  MARKET  SITUATION. 

The  favorable  war  developments  may  well 
be  considered  the  leading  feature  of  the  day 
and  surely  there  is  every  reason  for  con¬ 
tinued  confidence.  The  good  news  indicates 
that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  there 
can  be,  at  least  the  beginning  of  readjust¬ 
ment  of  one  feature  and  another  in  the  in¬ 
dustrial  world,  and  it  -seems  not  unreason¬ 
able  to  hope  that  the  crisis  will  have  passed 
ere  long.  We  have  gone  far  in  the  substi¬ 
tution  of  female  labor.  Many  unusual 
economies  have  been  enforced  in  many  direc¬ 
tions.  Vast  plans  of  taxation  and  money¬ 
raising  generally  have  been  inaugurated.  As 
we  all  know,  manufacturing  of  essentials 
has  been  speeded  up  to  the  greatest  degree. 
Once  we  can  conclude  that  we  have  gone  far 
enough  in  these  several  directions  and  that 
thought  can  be  turned  to  the  demands  of 
peaceful  industry  under  the  stimulus  of  a 
great  allied  victory  there  will,  indeed,  be 
cause  for  rejoicing. 

Bituminous  production  is  going  ahead 
steadily  without  any  of  the  unfavorable  de¬ 
velopments  which  occurred  last  summer 
and  were  responsible  to  quite  an  extent  for 
the  coal  shortage  in  the  winter.  Price-fix¬ 
ing  by  voluntary  agreement  and  by  the 
Government  caused  unsettlement  such  as  is 
not  being  experienced  now.  It  is  true  that 
Fourth  of  July  week,  as  so  many  anticipated, 
showed  a  falling  off  despite  all  the  effort 
made  to  sustain  the  daily  rate  of  production, 
but  the  change  is  an  extremely  small  one 
and  the  rate  of  production  recorded  Ts 
higher  than  has  been  achieved  at  any  other 
time,  save  in  three  prior  weeks.  It  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  note  that  a  year  ago,  following 
the  price-fixing  developments  referred  to, 
production  was  steadily  on  the  down-grade 
from  the  1st  of  July  to  the  17th  of  August 
when  it  almost  reached  the  level  of  1916  out¬ 
put.  Now  there  is  reason  to  believe  we  shall 
have  a  number  of  weeks  of  increasing  pro¬ 
duction  to  compare  with  the  decreasing  pro¬ 
duction  of  last  year,  thus  making  an  easier 
summer  condition. 

There  is  an  improvement  in  railroad 
transportation  but  movement  by  water  from 
New  York  to  New  England  is  much  ham¬ 
pered,  owing  to  the  withdrawal  of  boats  to 
what  are  considered  more  necessary  re¬ 
quirements.  After  all,  coal  is  a  prime  essen¬ 
tial,  if  not  the  great  requisite,  but  the  au¬ 
thorities  have  great  demands  to  meet  and 
roal  tugs  and  barges  have  been  drawn  upon 


with  rather  a  free  hand  in  the  past  year  or 
so.  The  improvement  in  railroad  facilities 
has  come  about  very  largely  through  bet¬ 
ter  utilization  of  equipment,  for  little  or 
nothing  in  the  way  of  new  motive  power  or 
rolling  stock  has  been  delivered  as  yet,  and 
after  all  the  increase  in  number  of  cars  or¬ 
dered  and  locomotives  to  be  built  mean 
very  little  proportionate  gain.  The  unifica¬ 
tion  of  operating  arrangements  will  no 
doubt  be  more  effective  than  any  early  in¬ 
crease  in  number  of  cars  through  new  con¬ 
struction. 

There  are  so  many  indications  that  it  will 
not  be  possible  to  deliver  to  market  suffi¬ 
cient  coal  to  take  care  of  all  requirements 
that  the  Fuel  Administration  may  soon  in¬ 
stitute  more  drastic  regulations  in  regard 
to  restricting  shipments  to  non-essentials. 
The  further  restriction  of  coal  supplies  to 
such  industries  is  urged  and  it  would  appear 
that  the  manufacturers  of  automobiles  for 
pleasure  travel  may  soon  experience  new 
regulations  with  regard  to  their  use  of  raw 
material.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  there  has  been  a  great  modi¬ 
fication  of  manufacturing  arrangements  in 
the  last  year  or  so.  Many  plants  have  been 
turned  over  to  Government  service,  in  'whole 
or  in  part,  and  it  is  probably  safe  to  say  that 
there  is  not  nearly  so  much  non-essential 
industry  as  is  supposed.  The  needs  of  a 
great  war  under  modern  circumstances  are 
so  manifold  as  to  involve  hundreds  of  lines 
of  industrial  activity,  and  under  present  con¬ 
ditions  it  is  found  that  many  a  shop  which 
turned  out  what  might  really  be  termed 
luxuries  in  the  past  is  now  making  some 
necessary  object  for  the  carrying  on  of  the 
war.  Small  parts  and  pieces  have  to  be 
made  as  well  as  the  most  ponderous  pieces 
of  apparatus  and  the  small  shop  as  well  as 
the  great  manufacturing  plant  has  its  part 
to  play. 

Fortunately  there  has  been  achieved  some 
filling  up  of  manufacturers’  requirements  in 
certain  directions,  particularly  the  require¬ 
ments  of  those  who  were  early  placed  on  the 
priority  list.  This  condition  is  becoming 
more  evident  all  the  time  and  in  some  dis¬ 
tricts  will  leave  a  good  tonnage  available 
for  other  interests  later  on.  There  have 
even  been  instances  lately  of  coal  offered  for 
sale,  and  sometimes  it  has  to  be  offered 
more  than  once,  for  we  all  know  how 
quickly  buyers  change  their  attitude.  Some 
little  modification  of  the  “More  orders  than 
we  can  fill”  condition  and  some  buyers  look 


for  a  reduced  price!  It  is  always  well,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  get  the  winter  demand 
provided  for  in  advance  and  evidently  con¬ 
siderable  has  been  accomplished  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  advance-stocking  by  certain 
manufacturing  interests. 

Because  of  the  growing  shortage  of  time 
between  the  present  day  and  the  opening  of 
the  active  fall  season  the  delay  in  appoint¬ 
ing  a  Fuel  Administrator  for  New  York 
State  is  attracting  a  great  deal  of  unfavor¬ 
able  attention.  One  topic  that  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  touched  upon  is  the  fact  that 
a  considerable  personal  sacrifice  is  made  by 
a  business  man  who  relinquishes  his  own 
affairs  and  goes  into  an  unpaid  office  with 
duties  of  so  extensive  and  onerous  a  char¬ 
acter.  Consequently,  many  capable  men 
who  might  be  interested  decline  to  accept 
the  post,  knowing  that  they  are  sure  to  en¬ 
counter  criticism,  if  not  abuse,  after  making 
such  financial  sacrifice.  At  the  same  time  it 
is  highly  essential  that  the  post  should  be 
filled,  since  New  York  is  so  distinctly  the 
neive  center  of  the  country,  the  situation 
here  in  the  coal  trade  as  well  as  in  other 
lines  having  a  dominant  influence. 

Operators  in  West  Virginia  and  certain 
other  districts  are  putting  forth  their  best 
efforts  to  move  coal  to  the  Northwest ;  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  that  section  of  the 
country  is  nearly  2,000,000  tons  behind  its 
requirements  a  priority  order  may  be  issued 
directing  very  heavy  if  not  exclusive  ship¬ 
ments  to  that  section  and  naturally  this  is 
something  to  be  avoided  if  possible  during 
the  next  few  weeks,  when  there  will  be  so 
many  demands  from  other  directions.  In 
many  other  quarters,  also,  there  will  have 
to  be  efforts  made  to  increase  tonnage  ship¬ 
ments  for,  as  has  been  remarked  before, 
while  tonnage  has  been  kept  well  up  to  es¬ 
tablished  mark  there  are  increased  needs  to 
be  considered.  The  requirements  of  the 
past  form  a  poor  criterion  in  many  in¬ 
stances.  The  national  demands  have  in¬ 
creased  very  much  in  the  last  year. 

The  domestic  household  rationing  plan  is 
not  well  received  as  a  general  proposition. 
No  one  likes  to  criticise  Government  regula¬ 
tions  at  such  times  but  it  is  thought  that  this 
plan  will  fall  under  the  ban  of  the  old-time 
phrase  “More  bother  than  it  is  worth.”  The 
thought  is  that  while  rationing  may  prop¬ 
erly  form  the  basis  for  regulation  of  de¬ 
liveries,  absolutely  hard  and  fast  rules  on  that 
point  the  country  over  would  involve  great 
difficulties  in  execution. 

As  we  have  said  before,  the  differences  in 
the  individual  circumstances  are  almost  be¬ 
yond  comprehension. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  out  in  the 
Middle  West  where  advance  purchases  of 
household  coal  have  not  been  a  notable  fea¬ 
ture,  there  is  a  growing  movement  on  the 
part  of  the  consuming  public  to  co-operate 
with  the  retail  trade  in  ordering  tonnage 
early.  Some  leeway  is  also  permitted,  it  is 
understood,  with  respect  to  the  varieties  of 
coal  to  be  delivered  on  orders.  It  is  recog¬ 
nized  that  times  and  conditions  have  changed 
and  that  if  one  particular  brand  of  coal  is 
not  available  something  else  which  may  or 
may  not  be  just  as  good  will  be  accepted. 
In  that  section  the  “Coal  Week”  propaganda, 
fostered  by  the  Washington  authorities,  ac¬ 
complished  beneficial  results,  even  though 
it  only  served  in  other  places  to  pile  up  in¬ 
quiries  and  orders  far  beyond  the  capacity 
of  the  dealers  to  handle,  bringing  forth 
protest  from  the  trade  in  the  New  England 
section  of  the  country  particularly. 
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Trade  Conditions  at  New  York. 

Railing  Off  in  Tidewater  Anthracite  Tonnage  Due  to  Lighter  New  England  Shipments — 
Bituminous  Users  Making  Headway  in  Stocking  Up  for  Winter. 


The  figures  published  in  another  column  showing 
anthracite  production  for  June  and  for  the  first  three 
months  of  the  present  coal  year  bear  out  what  has 
so  often  been  said  before,  that  the  high-water  mark 
has  been  reached,  if  not  passed,  and  that  the  country 
will  have  to  adjust  itself  accordingly.  Not  only  was 
there  an  actual  loss  in  tonnage  compared  with  June 
last  year,  but  the  percentage  of  domestic  sizes  is 
steadily  growing  smaller.  The  output  of  prepared 
coal  in  April,  May  and  June  showed  a  loss  compared 
with  the  first  quarter  of  1917.  The  offsetting  gain 
in  steam  sizes  is  of  no  advantage  to  domestic 
consumers. 

The  trimming  down  of  Western  and  Southern 
shipments  will  help  out  this  part  of  the  country  to 
some  extent,  but  very  careful  distribution  by  the 
wholesale  and  retail  interests,  to  say  nothing  of 
economy  on  the  part  of  the  consuming  public  and 
the  use  of  substitutes  wherever  possible,  will  be 
necessary  to  insure  against  distress  next  winter.  Of 
course  much  will  depend  on  the  weather.  We  do  not 
get  two  abnormally  severe  winters  in  succession  as 
a  rule,  but  it  would  be  folly  to  neglect  any  steps  to 
guard  against  the  proverbial  exception. 

A  complaint  frequently  voiced  by  retail  dealers 
is  that  while  the  Fuel  Administration  requires  them 
to  accept  all  orders  tendered  by  their  regular  cus¬ 
tomers,  as  well  as  orders  from  new  customers  turned 
over  to  them  by  the  local  administrators,  the  pro¬ 
ducers  and  wholesale  distributors  are  not,  appar¬ 
ently,  under  the  same  obligations.  In  other  words, 
the  shippers  appear  to  have  more  latitude  in  their 
choice  of  customers.  The  general  understanding  is 
that  all  they  are  required  to  do  is  to  give  each  com¬ 
munity  its  proper  allotment  of  hard  coal,  if  the  ton¬ 
nage  is  available,  and  that  they  are  allowed  to  use 
their  own  discretion  in  apportioning  a  town’s  ton¬ 
nage  among  the  local  trade.  The  retailers  are  anxious 
to  have  some  rule  adopted  which  will  assist  them  in 
securing  approximately  the  same  proportion  of  the 
total  tonnage  allotted  to  their  respective  communities 
as  they  received  in  1916-1917. 

That  some  sections  of  the  all-rail  territory  are  be¬ 
ing  unusually  well  taken  care  of  is  shown  by  the  or¬ 
ders  that  have  been  issued  to  discontinue  shipments 
to  some  200  towns  in  Maryland,  Delaware  and  Vir¬ 
ginia.  These  orders,  coupled  with  the  admonition 
against  giving  some  places  more  than  their  allotment, 
may  result  in  somewhat  heavier  tidewater  ship¬ 
ments,  although  other  line  points  which  are  behind 
on  their  allotments  may  get  the  benefit  instead. 

As  it  is,  the  tonnage  handled  over  the  local  piers 
has  been  running  noticeably  lighter  for  the  last  two 
weeks;  in  fact,  ever  since  the  Fourth.  This  is  ac¬ 
counted  for  not  only  by  the  interruption  to  mining 
over  the  holiday  period,  but  because  there  is  less 
hard  coal  being  shipped  to  New  England  by  water 
this  month  than  last,  when  the  50  per  cent  extra  rule 
was  in  effect. 

The  restrictions  against  the  use  of  No.  1  buck¬ 
wheat  for  manufacturing  are  reflected  in  a  heavier 
demand  for  rice,  and  that  size  is  now  in  very  short 
supply.  Barley  is  still  relatively  easy,  and  No.  4 
buckwheat,  or  culm,  is  even  more  plentiful  than 
barley. 

The  Bituminous  Trade. 

Bituminous  production  is  being  maintained  on  a 
basis  which  is  enabling  many  consumers  to  add  to 
their  stock  piles  week  by  week.  Persons  traveling 
around  the  country  by  rail  or  automobile  can  observe 
such  evidences  of  accumulation  on  every  hand, 
while  the  comparative  absence  of  urgent  requests  for 
shipments  to  prevent  plants  shutting  down  is  another 
indication  that  steam  users  as  a  class  are  comfort¬ 
ably  fixed  for  the  time  being.  It  is  fashionable  now¬ 
adays  to  take  an  alarmist  view  of  the  future,  but 
there  are  those  who  contend  that  we  can  go  through 
an  ordinarily  severe  winter  in  fair  shape,  so  far  as 
soft  coal  is  concerned,  if  the  present  rate  of  output 
can  be  kept  up  until  snow  flies. 


One  of  the  causes  contributing  to  last  winter’s 
acute  conditions  was  the  slump  in  production  which 
occurred  during  the  summer  and  which  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  by  Regional  Director  Smith  in  a  recent 
message  to  railroad  managers  urging  them  to  speed 
up  the  movement  of  coal  cars.  This  slump  followed 
the  $3  price  agreement  of  July  1,  1917,  and  was  due 
in  a  measure  to  the  agreement  itself  and  to  subse¬ 
quent  developments,  including  rumors  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  would  fix  the  price  still  lower.  The  pos¬ 
sibility  of  cheaper  coal  caused  many  buyers  to  post¬ 
pone  stocking  up.  The  slump  in  production  which 
naturally  ensued  was  accompanied  by  abnormal 
shipments  to  Canada,  where  the  price  agreement  did 
not  apply. 

Then  later  in  the  season  the  order  to  rush  coal 
up  the  lakes  resulted  in  rail  congestion  which  kept 
thousands  of  cars  tied  up  on  sidings  for  weeks  on 
end  and  caused  another  slump  in  output.  No  such 
adverse  conditions  prevail  now,  nor  is  there  anything 
in  sight  to  cause  a  falling  off  in  output  as  long  as 
weather  conditions  are  favorable  for  rail  movement, 
unless  it  is  the  growing  labor  shortage.  Granted 
that  production  can  be  maintained  at  the  present 
rate  for  a  few  months  more,  accumulation  may  reach 
a  point  that  will  rob  the  winter  of  some  of  its  worst 
terrors. 

But  the  current  output,  large  as  it  is, 'is  being  ab¬ 
sorbed  so  well  by  buyers  who  arranged  for  their 
tonnage  earlier  in  the  season  that  there  is  little  coal 
offering  for  sale.  Middlemen  visiting  the  region  are 
sometimes  able  to  pick  up  a  few  cars  here  and  there, 
but  it  is  a  time-consuming  and  expensive  process. 
Most  of  the  coal  is  going  through  established  chan¬ 
nels  to  consumers  who  are  only  too  willing  to  take 
everything  that  is  shipped  to  them  on  their  con¬ 
tracts.  This  being  true,  comparatively  few  producers 
will  consider  taking  on  new  business  at  this  time. 

As  in  the  case  of  anthracite,  bituminous  move¬ 
ment  through  the  local  ports  is  running  slightly 
below  the  high-water  mark.  This  is  accounted  for 
in  part  by  new  embargoes  against  certain  B.  &  O. 
tonnage,  although  the  boat  situation  is  becoming  so 
serious  that  it  is  doubtful  if  water  shipments  could 
have  been  maintained  on  the  June  basis  in  any 
event.  This  applies  to  harbor  as  well  as  Eastern 
business,  all  kinds  of  craft  being  in  insufficient  sup¬ 
ply.  No  Fairmont  coal  is  permitted  to  come  to  New 
York  harbor  except  for  public  utilities,  while  there 
has  been  considerable  diversion  of  Somerset  coal  to 
Baltimore  this  week  to  take  care  of  extra  bunker 
requirements  at  that  port. 

Coal  Tonnage  of  New  York  Harbor. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  number  of  cars 
of  anthracite  and  bituminous  handled  over  all  the 
railroad  coal  piers  in  New  York  harbor  for  several 
weeks  past,  as  reported  by  the  Railroad  Admin¬ 
istration  : 


Week  of 

Anthracite. 

Bituminous. 

May 

9-15  . 

.  6,929 

6,353  ■ 

May 

16-22  . 

.  6,213 

6,670 

May 

23-29  . 

6,138 

May 

30-June  5  . 

.  6,393 

6,950 

June 

6-12  . 

.  6,705 

6,357 

June 

13-19  . 

.  7,219 

6,961 

June 

20-26  . 

.  7,470 

7,333 

J  une 

27 -July  3  . 

.  7,901 

7,369 

July 

4-10  . 

.  6,319 

6,994 

Jul 

11-17  . 

.  7,072 

7,068 

The  car  allotment  of  operators  on  the  Hunting- 
ton  &  Broad  Top  Mountain  RR.  has  been  reduced 
50  per  cent  by  order  of  the  Railroad  Administration. 
On  the  new  basis  they  are  entitled  to  only  35  cars 
a  day.  It  is  believed  that  the  order,  which  became 
effective  July  4,  was  issued  under  a  misapprehension 
and  will  soon  be  rescinded.  The  H.  &  B.  T.  mines 
were  able  to  loAd  their  old  quota  of  70  cars  a  day 
under  favorable  conditions,  and  that  was  their  daily 
average  for  the  last  week  in  June. 


Philadelphia  Trade  Conditions. 

Dealers  Feeling  Pressure  of  Demand — 
Bituminous  Shippers  Optimistic. 

There  has  been  no  improvement  in  anthracite  pro¬ 
duction  recently  and  the  dealers  in  the  city  have 
only  been  receiving  a  fair  tonnage,  in  many  instances 
not  sufficient  to  keep  their  equipment  busy.  The 
general  feeling  among  consumers  is  that  they  must 
hurry  to  get  coal  and  as  a  consequence  the  dealers 
are  feeling  more  and  more  the  pressure  from  this 
source.  The  shippers  continue  to  promise  the  dealers 
that  they  will  get  good  shipments,  but  are  unwilling 
to  set  a  date.  When  a  dealer  becomes  particularly 
insistent  he  is  told  that  the  companies  are  working 
practically  under  Government  control.  Occasionally 
the  retailers  take  the  cue  and  report  their  troubles 
direct  to  the  fuel  authorities.  In  fact  cases  of  this 
kind  are  increasing  in  number.  It  seems  there  are 
isolated  instances  where  shippers  have  shipped 
heavier  tonnages  than  in  1916-17  and  probably  a  good 
many  more  where  they  have  fallen  down.  As  a 
consequence  the  anthracite  distribution  committee  is 
out  with  a  general  letter  this  week  calling  the  ship¬ 
pers’  attention  to  this  situation.  The  letter  uses 
pretty  plain  language,  and  the  shippers  are  told  to 
hew  closely  to  the  allotment  as  fixed  by  the  adminis¬ 
tration.  From  this  it  begins  to  look  that  no  dealer 
can  possibly  expect  to  get  any  more  coal  than  he  re¬ 
ceived  in  1916-17,  although  certain  favored  ones  had 
hoped  that  there  would  be  a  surplus  to  augment 
their  share. 

The  weekly  reports  of  the  operators  indicate  the 
continuation  of  the  labor  shrinkage  at  the  mines, 
despite  all  of  their  efforts  to  control  conditions. 
Taking  the  hint  from  a  recent  meeting  of  the  miners 
the  present  tendency  seems  to  be  one  of  hands  off 
in  having  the  miners  exempted  from  the  draft,  as  the 
men  themselves  are  ticklish  on  this  point  and  these 
days  what  labor  says  goes. 

Schools  May  Use  Buckwheat. 

Following  the  statement  from  the  local  fuel  com¬ 
mittee  that  the  school  board  can  have  their  full  ton¬ 
nage  of  coal  if  they  will  take  30  per  cent,  buck¬ 
wheat,  the  board  is  now  asking  tenders  for  their 
supply.  Ordinarily  the  schools  through  competitive 
bidding  enjoy  the  advantage  of  a  lower  price  than 
the  current  retail  quotations.  However,  in  times  like 
these  it  is  almost  certain  that  no  dealer  will  submit 
any  figures  except  the  regular  retail  prices.  The 
matter  of  furnishing  the  buckwheat  coal  is  likely  to 
create  a  problem  and  it  would  not  surprise  us  if  no 
tenders  are  submitted  for  this  size  at  all. 

We  do  know  for  a  fact  that  the  continued  short¬ 
age  of  domestic  coal  is  causing  many  anxious  mo¬ 
ments  to  the  authorities,  and  the  reports  emanating 
from  W  ashington  that  all  consumers  are  to  be  put 
on  a  ration  basis  by  the  time  snow  flies,  is  given 
much  credence  by  those  who  know  actual  conditions. 

The  bituminous  shippers  are  in  a  much  more  op¬ 
timistic  frame  of  mind  this  week,  all  due  to  the  in¬ 
creased  car  supply,  which  has  assisted  production 
to  the  extent  that  fairly  heavy  deliveries  have  been 
made  here  in  the  last  six  days.  Even  the  brokers, 
who  have  had  hard  sledding  for  some  time,  seem 
able  to  procure  quite  a  little  fuel.  However,  their 
chief  source  of  supply  bids  to  be  shut  off  if  the  rul¬ 
ing  of  the  fuel  authorities  anent  compelling  wagon 
mines  to  produce  for  local  consumption  are  actually 
carried  into  effect. 

During  the  past  week  there  has  come  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  quite  a  little  so-called  gas-house  coke  breeze, 
which  has  been  offered  as  a  good  material  to  eke 
out  the  supply  of  bituminous.  It  is  believed  the 
origin  of  much  of  this  material  is  the  Pennsylvania 
coke  region,  where  piles  of  coke  refuse  which  have 
lain  there  for  years  are  now  being  bought  up  and 
prepared  for  market. 


The  Harbormaster’s  figures  show  that  25,860 
tons  of  anthracite  was  received  bv  water  at 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  in  June,  as  compared  with 
31,596  tons  in  the  same  month  last  year.  Bitumi¬ 
nous  receipts  amounted  to  48,273  tons,  as  against 
63,194  tons  in  June,  1917, 
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Conditions  at  Detroit. 

While  Detroit  coal  dealers  and  the  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministrators  of  the  State  and  county  are  working 
together  in  an  attempt  to  encourage  early  buying 
of  coal  for  next  winter  by  household  consumers 
as  well  as  by  steam  coal  users,  their  activities  are 
being  in  part  deprived  of  complete  success  by  the 
small  amount  of  coal  the  city  it  now  receiving. 

Some  of  the  jobbers  seem  inclined  to  attribute 
the  deficiency  in  supply  to  lack  of  sufficiently 
strenuous  effort  on  the  part  of  the  State  authori¬ 
ties  in  the  matter  of  impressing  on  the  Federal 
Fuel  Administration  the  importance  of  rushing 
larger  shipments  to  Michigan  before  difficulties 
not  now  encountered  arise  to  curtail  movement 
■over  rail  routes.  In  this  connection  the  argument 
is  made  that  the  New  England  States,  through 
more  energetic  action,  appear  td  be  getting  nearly 
all  the  coal  they  ask  for. 

Mine-run  continues  to  constitute  larger  share  of 
consignments  received,  though  slack  and  other 
sizes  are  included.  Jobbers  say  supply  of 
domestic  bituminous  of  grades  that  are  avail¬ 
able  is  unsatisfactorily  light,  though  its  use  by 
household  consumers  is  to  be  required  to  an  un¬ 
usual  extent  as  a  substitute  for  anthracite,  coke 
and  smokeless. 

Anthracite  is  not  reaching  the  local  market  in 
anything  like  adequate  supply.  ^Within  a  few 
weeks  the  difficulties  attending  "movement  of 
anthracite  will  be  greatly  increased  by  demands 
on  the  railroads.  Household  consumers  are  reluctant 
to  accept  denial  of  anthracite  supply  or  the  drastic 
curtailment  imposed  upon  them,  and  are  not  stocking 
up  with  bituminous  as  rapidly  as  dealers  would 
desire,  to  guard  against  congestion  of  delivery 
.facilities  when  cold  weather  sets  in. 


Hampton  Roads  Conditions. 


The  dumpings  for  the  first  two  weeks  of  July  at 
Hampton  Roads  have  been  ve^y  heavy,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  fact  that  there  was  a  holiday  and  no 
work  was  done  for  24  hours.  All  the  coal  piers  are 
very  far  ahead  of  last  year’s  dumpings  and  indica¬ 
tions  point  to  a  record  breaking  month.  For  the 
past  two  weeks  there  have  been  more  boats  than 
■could  be  loaded,  there  being  on  an  average  of  150,- 
■000  to  225,000  tons  of  bottoms  waiting  cargo,  and 
indications  are  that  vessels  will  be  very  plentiful 
now  that  so  many  boats  have  been  brought  from 
the  Lakes. 

Federal  Fuel  Administrator  Garfield  paid  a  visit  to 
Hampton  Roads  last  week  and  was  much  gratified 
with  the  work  being  done  here  but  in  a  statement 
attributed  to  him  by  a  local  paper  said  he  thought 
1,000,000  more  tons  could  be  dumped  monthly  and 
that  he  looked  for  the  greatest  improvement  in  the 
Sewalls  Point  piers.  The  auxiliary  dumper  at 
Sewalls  Point  will  be  in  commission  within  the  next 
30  days  and  should  increase  their  capacity  from 
100,000  to  200,000  tons  a  month. 

The  State  of  Virginia  is  faring  badly  for  coal. 
Pocahontas  and  New  River  coal  that  should  come 
to  this  State  is  being  diverted  to  New  England  ac¬ 
cording  to  Fuel  Administrator  Byrd  and  if  con¬ 
tinued  will  necessitate  the  shutting  down  of  many 
plants.  About  150  car  loads  a  day  are  being  taken 
from  Virginia’s  quota  and  sent  to  New  England. 
Mr.  Byrd  will  go  to  Washington  to  see  Dr.  Garfield 
asking  why  this  condition  should  exist  and  request¬ 
ing  that  Virginia  should  receive  the  entire  quota  al¬ 
lotted  her  and  promised  last  month.  Mr.  Byrd  is 
also  asking  that  manufacturing  plants  throughout 
the  State  report  to  him  as  to  the  quality  of  the 
coal  they  are  receiving  and  the  preparation.  Some 
complaints  have  been  made  about  preparation  and 
arrangements  have  been  made  to  send  inspectors 
direct  to  the  mines  to  look  after  coal  consigned  to 
points  in  Virginia. 


4TnL^n  ^Jron  &-Coal  Corp’  of  which  Jan 

Y  ttleId>  of  Chicago,  is  president,  is  about  to  a 
BonCAiar.  product  coking  plant 


Trade  at  Baltimore. 


Situation  with  Regard  to  Supply  Getting 
Worse — Anthracite  Arriving  More  Freely. 

Despite  claims  of  transportation  officials  that  a 
normal  amount  of  soft  coal  is  moving  into  this  ter¬ 
ritory,  fuel  men  are  unanimous  in  stating  that  the 
situation  as  to  supply  is  growing  steadily  worse.  A 
large  part  of  the  tonnage  coming  into  this  section 
under  the  “normal  movement”  is  undoubtedly  des¬ 
tined  direct  for  use  of  the  Shipping  Board,  for 
general  war  industries,  or  for  railroad  use,  and 
the  general  business  world  is  left  far  short  of  press¬ 
ing  needs.  That  scanty  stocks  are  being  exhausted 
at  a  time  when  all  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  stock 
up  a  little  for  the  coming  fall  and  winter  is  un¬ 
doubted.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  Mary¬ 
land  Fuel  Administration  is  being  besought  more 
and  more  for  emergency  treatment.  That  office  has 
forwarded  a  constantly  growing  list  for  diversions 
under  urgent  call  to  the  district  representative  at 
Cumberland,  and  it  is  no  secret  that  but  a  small 
part  of  that  list  has  been  filled  in  the  past  three 
weeks. 

The  entire  outlook  is  such  that  there  is  a  distinct 
feeling  of  uneasiness  sweeping  over  the  coal  trade, 
and  consumers,  who  have  been  unusually  slow  to 
awaken  to  the  situation,  especially  with  the  experi¬ 
ences  of  last  winter  as  a  guide,  are  now  beginning 
to  come  to  with  a  bang.  The  prediction  is  made 
that  August  will  see  a  great  rush  of  demand  from 
the  consuming  part  of  the  trade  who  have  been 
living  under  the  impression  that  the  Government 
regulation  of  soft  coal  would  bring  them  a  fairly 
steady  stream  of  coal  at  regulation  prices.  The  fact 
that  the  Fuel  Administration  officials  are  refusing 
assurances  of  supply  to  those  who  appeal  to  that 
body  now  is  at  last  awakening  business  men  to 
their  peril. 

Anthracite  dealers  report  a  better  flow  of  hard 
coal  supplies  during  the  past  week.  This  came  as  a 
welcome  relief  after  a  fall  down  for  weeks  previous 
on  the  amount  that  had  been  hoped  for.  No.  3,  or 
stove,  and  broken  came  in  very  good  supply.  The 
broken  has  not  much  demand  now  at  the  existing 
price,  and  few  of  the  dealers  are  handling  it.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  some  cases  the  delivery  of  more 
than  two-thirds  of  orders,  the  restriction  here  of 
the  Fuel  Administration,  has  been  allowed  on 
broken  in  order  to  clean  it  up.  While  the  dealers 
spent  a  pretty  busy  delivery  week  they  were  troubled 
with  short  help,  as  many  had  lost  hands  during  the 
slump  supply  term.  Even  if  the  present  liberal  sup¬ 
ply  of  hard  coal  keeps  up,  and  this  is  not  expected, 
as  its  history  has  been  spasmodic,  coal  men  say 
that  it  would  now  be  impossible  with  the  delivery 
facilities  here  to  care  for  every  consumer,  even  on 
a  two-third  supply  basis,  before  October.  W.  H. 


Indiana  Market. 

\\  ith  few  isolated  exceptions,  Indiana  consumers 
will  use  Indiana  coal  this  season,  according  to  re¬ 
ports  _  received  by  the  State  Retail  Coal  Dealers’ 
Association.  It  is  said  there  is  little  Eastern  coal 
coming  into  the  State,  save  in  counties  bordering  on 
the  Ohio  River,  which  get  their  coal  from  Kentucky, 
according  to  orders  from  the  Fuel  Administration. 
Production  has  been  such  in  Indiana  mines  that 
dealers  are  accumulating  a  small  surplus,  although 
in  some  districts  consumers  have  not  stored  more 
than  30  to  40  per  cent,  of  the  supply  necessary  to 
carry  them  through  the  winter. 

Although  promised  an  allotment  of  anthracite 
coal,  most  Indiana  dealers  are  skeptical  of  getting 
enough  of  this  coal  to  make  even  a  shqwing.  The 
State  has  been  allotted  40  per  cent,  of  its  normal 
tonnage  of  hard  coal,  amounting  to  approximately 
284,000  tons.  Alex.  R.  Holliday,  State  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istrator,  is  expecting  an  announcement  from  Wash¬ 
ington  regarding  the  distribution  of  this  tonnage 
when  it  begins  to  arrive.  A  plan  has  been  consid¬ 
ered  whereby  56  Indiana  cities  and  towns  would  re¬ 
ceive  a  partial  supply  of  anthracite.  The  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration  contemplates  holding  10,000  tons  in  re¬ 
serve.  About  4,000  tons  will  be  distributed  to  the 


Indianapolis  Street  Railway  Co.  and  interurban  lines 
entering  the  city. 

T  he  retail  situation  in  Indianapolis,  as  regards 
bituminous  coal  is  held  to  be  satisfactory.  The  Re¬ 
tail  Coal  Merchants’  Credit  Association  at  a  recent 
meeting  raised  the  price  on  cellar  delivery  25  cents 
a  ton,  making  charges  for  wheeling  75  cents  and  for 
bagging  $1  a  ton.  This  was  done,  it  was  said,  to 
discourage  anything  but  curb  delivery.  The  Asso¬ 
ciation  voted  to  become  members  of  the  Indianapolis 
Better  Business  Bureau,  an  organization  conducted 
by  the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World 
to  guard  consumers  against  fraudulent  advertising. 

Retail  coal  dealers  over  the  State  are  sadly  handi¬ 
capped  by  a  labor  shortage  and  reports  from  various 
sections  say  that  coal  deliveries  are  sharply  affected 
by  this  condition.  Some  of  the  larger  coal  firms  run 
from  30  to  50  per  cent,  short  of  men.  The  installa¬ 
tion  of  fleets  of  motor  trucks  by  many  of  the  larger 
dealers  has  obviated  some  of  the  labor  difficulties, 
but  the  small  dealers  in  many  cities  are  working 
under  serious  labor  handicaps. 


Cincinnati  Trade  Situation. 

The  market  here  is  very  fast  reaching  a  definite 
situation  as  regards  this  season,  and  the  outlook  for 
the  coming  winter.  It  is  very  plain  that  all  the  coal 
which  is  being  produced  represents  capacity  at  its 
maximum  from  now  on,  with  a  steadily  diminishing 
figure  as  additional  men  are  sent  to  the  front.  Buy¬ 
ers  of  coal  are  having  a  very  difficult  time  finding 
sufficient  coal  to  justify  their  efforts;  in  fact,  the 
tendency  is  towards  falling  back  on  regular  chan¬ 
nels  and  making  the  most  of  that.  While  domestic 
coal  is  extremely  short,  the  large  number  of  out-of- 
town  buyers  have  about  disappeared,  evidently  con¬ 
sidering  it  hopeless.  Local  retailers,  with  regular 
connections,  report  their  consumers  pretty  well 
stocked  up,  and  that  all  domestic  consumers  have 
conscientiously  endeavored  to  lay  in  as  much  coal 
as  their  storage  room  will  permit.  Local  steam 
users  are  also  in  good  shape,  some  having  turned  to 
Ohio  coal,  the  steam  sizes  of  which  have  been  com¬ 
ing  into  this  market  in  larger  quantities  than  ever 
before. 

The  car  situation  in  the  various  fields  which  sup¬ 
ply  this  territory  all  report  same  in  excess  of  the 
labor.  This  is  very  serious,  and  a  condition  all  coal 
operators  have  been  dreading  as  they  are  powerless 
to  increase  their  supply  of  labor.  Labor  is  shifting 
around  from  one  mine  to  another,  and  will  become 
worse  as  another  evil,  the  bonus  system,  grows  up. 
The  District  Fuel  Administrators  have  been  ap¬ 
pealed  to  in  several  instances  to  put  a  stop  to  this 
practice,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  be  done 
away  with  in  its  entirety. 

The  “rationing  system”  and  the  “modified  mine- 
run”  have  been  two  “goat-getters”  for  the  local  coal 
men.  They  feel  that  the  first  is  unpractical,  and  the 
second  unnecessary.  Order  books  have  been  re¬ 
written  to  meet  this  new  Modified  Mine  Run  ruling, 
and,  while  it  means  an  increase  in  most  instances, 
the  coal  men  would  have  preferred  things  left  the 
way  they  were. 


Strike  at  Sewalls  Point  Piers. 

On  Monday,  the  15th,  the  car  dumpers  and  riders 
at  the  Virginian  Ry.  piers  at  Sewalls  Point  went 
out  on  strike,  the  day  workers  joining  them.  Federal 
Director  \  oung  made  an  appeal  to  the  men  to  re¬ 
turn,  saying  that  while  the  Director  General  recog¬ 
nized  the  basic  principle  of  the  eight-hour  day  he 
could  not  see  the  ju*tification  of  paying  time  and 
a  half  for  two  hours  work  over  the  eight.  The  ty¬ 
ing  up  of  the  piers  means  the  holding  back  of  ap¬ 
proximately  20,000  tons  per  day. 


The  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co.  officials  are  planning 
to  rearrange  the  divisions  of  their  colliery  system 
so  as  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  divisions,  thereby 
enabling  the  superintendents  to  exercise  a  more  care¬ 
ful  supervision  over  their  districts.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  new  plan  will  increase  production.  It  is 
proposed  to  divide  the  Lackawanna  division  into  two 
parts  with  the  Susquehanna  River  as  the  dividing 
line.  Each  section  will  have  a  complete  staff. 
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Conditions  at  Chicago. 


Demand  Far  in  Excess  of  Supply  Despite 
Heavy  Western  Production. 

A  survey  of  the  coal  business  in  the  Chicago  dis¬ 
trict  today  presents  a  most  optimistic  picture.  Orders 
are  booked  by  dealers  generally  far  in  excess  of 
receipts,  while  at  the  same  time  soft  coal  shipments 
are  arriving  in  encouraging  fashion.  Coal  is  no 
sooner  unloaded  than  it  is  delivered  to  waiting  cus¬ 
tomers,  and  collections  are  better  than  ever  before. 
Mine  operators  in  all  sections  of  the  State  con¬ 
template  piled-up  orders  and  a  generally  good  car 
supply.  Yet  a  high  official  of  the  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion,  who  has  been  familiar  from  childhood  with  the 
coal  business  and  has  kept  in  intimate  touch  with 
every  detail  of  the  State  situation  for  the  last  twelve 
months,  expressed  gloomy  forebodings  in  reviewing 
the  outlook. 

“The  domestic  situation  is  somewhat  encouraging,’’ 
he  said,  “because  a  great  many  people  have  ordered 
ahead  and  will  store  enough  coal  this  summer  to  see 
them  through.  By  far  the  majority  of  the  con¬ 
sumers  have  not  ordered  ahead,  however,  and  we 
shall  have  to  look  after  them  in  the  winter,  but  it  is 
not  so  bad  as  it  might  be.  Some  of  the  industrials 
are  storing  coal,  but  most  are  not  and  ftre  depending 
upon  a  steady  delivery  throughout  the  year.  Here 
is  where  there  is  going  to  be  trouble.  When  the 
cold  weather  comes,  current  shipments  will  begin  to 
fall  short  of  demands.  This  is  certain  to  be  the 
case,  no  matter  how  great  an  output  we  may  attain. 
And  when  that  time  comes,  the  preferential  orders 
which  are  in  existence  now  and  which  will  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  cover  war  necessities,  will  begin  to  take 
hold.  Then  consumers  not  on  the  preferential  list 
will  get  no  coal. 

“I  have  figured  on  all  the  factors  which  will  operate 
on  the  situation  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  a  coal  shortage  is  inevitable,  and  that  industrials 
not  on  the  preferential  list  are  going  to  be  deprived 
of  coal.  It  is  hard  to  make  people  believe  this ;  they 
are  lulled  into  a  false  sense  of  security,  but  the  in¬ 
dustrial  consumer  who  is  not  on  the  preferential  list 
and  who  fails  to  get  his  coal  this  summer  and  store 
it  on  his  grounds  would  better  prepare  for  shut¬ 
downs  next  winter.” 

Reports  Cause  False  Security. 

This  official  said  dealers  were  partly  responsible 
for  the  failure  of  industrials  generally  to  store 
greater  quantities,  as  they  had  been  misled  by  reports 
of  increased  production  to  believing  that  there  was 
no  danger  of  a  serious  shortage  in  the  Illinois  zone. 
What  they  fail  to  take  into  account  is  the  enormously 
increased  demand.  War  orders  have  just  begun  to 
make  an  impression  on  industry  in  this  district.  Last 
winter  there  was  comparatively  no  effect  either  in 
the  coal  or  labor  market  from  munitions  contracts, 
but  this  summer  has  seen  a  tremendous  development 
in  the  Chicago  district,  affecting  both  coal  and  labor. 

In  the  domestic  field,  the  anthracite  situation  is  still 
unsettled.  John  E.  Williams,  State  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tor,  was  expected  back  from  Washington  with  the 
final  decision  on  how  Illinois’  1,750,000  tons  of  an¬ 
thracite  should  be  divided.  The  receipts  of  hard 
coal  are  somewhat  better,  but  as  yet  Chicago  has 
not  begun  to  receive  its  pro  rata  monthly  share  of 
the  promised  supply.  The  latest  report  is  that  the 
Fuel  Administration  is  trying  to  arrange  to  have  as 
much  as  possible  shipped  by  lake.  This  city  has  not 
of  late  years  received  a  large  proportion  of  its  coal 
by  boat,  and  if  water  transportation  is  to  be  used 
new  problems  will  be  presented  for  dealers  to  solve. 
It  will  be  difficult  for  outlying  yards  to  get  coal 
from  the  docks,  but  there  will  be  no  complaint  at 
this,  just  so  the  coal  comes. 

Spencer  Ewing  of  Bloomington  has  taken  over  the 
duties  of  Director  of  State  Requirements  at  the  Fuel 
Administration  office,  succeeding  J.  H.  Schaffner, 
who  has  gone  to  Washington.  Mr.  Ewing  is  a 
farmer,  but  is  familiar  with  conditions  in  the  operat¬ 
ing  field.  He  comes  from  a  section  of  the  State 
which  will  undoubtedly  be  wholly  deprived  of  an¬ 
thracite  coal  by  the  expected  ruling  of  the  Fuel 
Administration  giving  the  bulk  of  Illinois’  allotment 
to  Chicago. 


Conditions  at  Columbus. 


Marked  Activity  in  Both  Steam  and  Domestic 
Demand — Heavy  Tonnage  Moves  to  Lakes. 

Activity  characterizes  the  coal  trade  in  Ohio  ter¬ 
ritory.  This  is  especially  noticeable  in  the  domestic 
and  steam  trades.  Considerable  attention  is  also 
being  given  to  the  lake  trade  and  a  large  amount 
of  coal  is  moving  to  the  upper  lake  region. 

Retail  trade  is  one  of  the  strongest  departments  of 
the  industry.  Retailers  are  in  the  market  for  stocks 
as  they  have  been  doing  a  rushing  business.  The 
lull  of  several  weeks  ago  is  apparently  passed  and  re¬ 
tailers  report  a  rush  of  orders  both  for  immediate 
and  deferred  delivery.  Consumers  are  not  waiting 
for  the  so  called  fancy  grades,  as  was  the.  case 
earlier  in  the  summer,  but  are  taking  what  the 
dealer  can  deliver. 

There  is  practically  no  Pocahontas  arriving,  but 
there  is  a  considerable  tonnage  of  West  Virginia 
grades  from  other  destricts.  The  large  part  of  the 
coal  now  being  sold  in  Columbus  comes  from  Hock¬ 
ing  and  Pomeroy  mines.  Prices  are  firm  at  the 
levels  which  have  maintained  for  the  past  two  weeks. 
The  higher  freight  rates  will  still  further  increase 
retail  quotations.  Anthracite  is  selling  at  $10.70  while 
domestic  coke  is  firm  at  $12.15.  New  River  and 
Pocahontas  sell  at  $6.75  for  lump  and  egg  and  $6.50 
for  mine-run.  Hocking  thick  vein  sells  at  $5.80  for 
lump  and  egg  and  $5.55  for  mine-run.  Thin  vein 
Hocking  is  40  cents  higher  on  the  ton.  Pomeroy 
sells  at  $6.05  for  lump  and  egg  and  $5.80  for  mine- 
run.  West  Virginia  splints  are  strong  at  $6.45  for 
the  prepared  sizes  and  $6.20  for  mine-run. 

Lake  shipments  are  being  rushed  as  reports  show 
a  shortage  close  to  2,000,000  tons  in  the  movement 
to  the  Northwest.  It  is  believed  that  unless  things 
are  improved  a  priority  order  for  lake  shipments 
may  be  issued  later  in  the  season  and  some  operators 
are  trying  to  avoid  that  contingency.  The  vessel 
movement  is  generally  good  and  little  delay  in  load¬ 
ing  and  unloading  is  reported. 

Lake  shipments  show  a  slight  increase  over  some 
previous  weeks.  The  H.  V.  docks  at  Toledo  loaded 
160,000  tons  during  the  week  ending  July  13  as  com¬ 
pared  with  157,000  tons  the  previous  week.  The 
total  handled  since  the  opening  of  navigation  is 
1,495,000  tons.  The  T.  &  O.  C.  docks  during  the 
same  week  loaded  45,000  tons  as'  compared  with 
61,000  tons  during  the  previous  week,  making  a 
total  for  the  season  of  745,000  tons. 

Production  has  been  increased  to  a  small  degree 
in  certain  producing  regions.  This  is  true  in  the 
Hocking  Valley  where  the  car  supply  has  improved. 
In  the  Pomeroy  Bend  district  the  output  is  estimated 
at  85  per  cent,  of  normal.  Cambridge  also'  had  a 
fair  production,  Labor  shortage  still  has  its  effect 
in  eastern  Ohio  where  the  output  is  only  about  60 
per  cent  of  capacity.  Car  shortage  is  also  hindering 
production  in  Pittsburgh  No.  8  district. 

The  steam  demand  is  active  in  every  locality. 
Threshing  coal  attracting  considerable  attention  of 
shippers  as  most  of  that  business  was  on  orders 
from  the  Fuel  Administration.  Schools  are  generally 
provided  and  public  institutions  are  also  in  the 
market.  C.  W.  R. 


Situation  at  Johnstown. 

Central  Pennsylvania  operators  have  all  the  cars 
they  can  use  now ;  in  fact  in  some  parts  of  the  field, 
notably  in  Somerset  County,  empties  are  piling  up 
on  the  sidings,  the  output  not  being  sufficient  to  load 
all  the  cars  offered.  There  is  a  movement  on  foot 
among  the  wagon-loaders  to  petition  the  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration,  that  the  restrictions  placed  on  the  use 
of  regular  coal  cars  by  them  be  removed,  at  least 
for  the  present.  Wagon-loaders  are  compelled  to 
load  in  box  cars. 

With  the  car  supply  removed  from  the  worries  of 
the  operators,  -the  labor  problem  reigns  supreme — 
and  weekly  it  is  becoming  more  troublesome.  A 
number  of  operators  from  this  district  attended  the 
meeting  held  in  Wilkes-Barre  on  Tuesday,  at  which 
it  was  decided  that  miners  should  be  urged  to  seek 


deferred  classification  in  the  draft.  The  appeal  will 
be  sponsored  by  the  Government  officials,  and  it  is 
proposed  to  have  representatives  of  the  draft  ad¬ 
ministration,  National  and  State,  tour  the  anthracite 
and  bituminous  fields  urging  that  the  men  seek  ex¬ 
emption  as  a  patriotic  duty. 

About  300  operators  from  the  Central  field  attended 
the  second  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Central  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Coal  Producers’  Association,  in  Altoona  Tues¬ 
day  and  heard  representatives  of  the  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration  voice  pleas  for  co-operation  and  personal 
efforts  in  helping  to  get  out  the  fuel  needed  by  the 
Nation.  A.  W.  Calloway,  Director  of  Bituminous 
Distribution,  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration,  predicted 
that  the  Government  would  take  over  the  mines  if 
the  operators  failed  to  meet  requirements.  James 
B.  Neale,  J.  D.  A.  Morrow,  Rembrandt  Peale  and 
others  connected  with  the  Fuel  Administration  also 
addressed  the  operators.  Mr.  Peale  declared  that 
drink  and  the  draft  were  the  two  greatest  obstacles 
to  maximum  production. 

A  50  per  cent  reduction  in  car  supply  on  the  Hunt¬ 
ingdon  &  Board  Top  R.  R.  was  made  effective  July 
4,  and  protests  from  operators  along  its  line  are 
pouring  in.  The  cut  was  from  a  daily  allotment  of 
70  cars  to  one  of  35  cars,  representing  a  loss  of  10,- 
500  tons  per  week. 


The  Buffalo  Market. 


Bituminous  Consumers  Becoming  More 
Inclined  to  Stock  Up  Heavily. 

The  situation  does  not  change  to  any  great  extent 
now,  for  the  season  is  in  full  swing,  and  the  only 
real  diversion  comes  from  the  activities  of  the  Fuel 
Administration,  which  is  studying  the  necessities  of 
the  trade  and  comparing  them  with  the  coal  output. 
If  it  finds  any  industry  that  it  thinks  can  be  cur¬ 
tailed  or  spared  til  after  the  war  an  order  to  that 
effect  goes  out.  The  demand  for  bituminous  is 
heavy,  for  the  consumer  is  now  ready  to  stock  up 
as  much  as  he  can  get  or  can  store.  He  appears  to 
be  increasing  his  pile,  but  the  reports  of  com¬ 
mandeering  coal  for  the  railroads,  preferring  the 
lakes  and  the  like,  and  100  per  cent,  shipments  to 
New  England  are  curtailing  the  tonnage  available 
for  distribution  in  this  section. 

A  few  of  the  jobbers  are  reporting  better  business, 
but  that  is  not  the  rule.  Most  of  them  are  doing  a 
small  business  and  trying  to  hold  on  till  the  tide 
turns  th.eir  way  again.  They  apparently  do  not  ex¬ 
pect  much  better  things  right  away.  It  is  always  so 
when  a  commodity  is  scarce.  The  producer  sells 
his  product  easily  without  much  assistance  from  the 
middleman,  and  soon  begins  to  think  he  can  get  on 
indefinitely  without  him,  but  as  soon  as  he  gets  a 
surplus  after  regular  customers  are  satisfied  he  looks 
for  the  jobber  to  sell  the  rest. 

The  supply  in  Canada  is  still  large,  though  a  gen¬ 
erally  increased  demand  for  soft  coal  shows  that  it 
is  not  so  excessive  as  it  was  awhile  ago.  No  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  real  needs  in  the  hard  coal  trade  can  be 
made,  for  every  consumer  and  retailer  is  asserting 
that  he  has  none,  and  is  ready  to  prove  it  by  laying 
in  all  he  can  get.  Not  getting  a  supply  a  great  part 
of  the  consumers  will  fall  back  on  the  soft  coal  they 
have  bought  for  emergencies.  Buffalo  seems  to  have 
soft  coal  enough,  though  the  concerns  which  are 
supplying  such  necessary  consumers  as  the  water¬ 
works  are  wondering  what  they  can  do  if  ordered 
to  ship  their  coal  elsewhere. 

The  city  anthracite  supply  does  not  increase.  It 
has  all  along  been  far  below  the  demand,  and  as  the 
natural  gas  available  is  an  unknown  quantity  it  is 
hard  to  estimate  the  amount  needed,  though  the 
local  Fuel  Administration  will  ask  for  900,000  tons, 
which  is  twice  what  has  been  used  formerly.  This 
indicates  a  very  short  gas  supply  in  prospect. 

Shipments  by  lake  are  falling  off  this  month,  being 
for  the  week  only  81,400  tons,  of  which  30,500  tons 
cleared  for  Duluth  or  Superior,  consignee’s  option, 
18,200  tons  for  Chicago,  17,400  tons  for  Milwaukee. 
8,000  tons  for  Sheboygan,  5,600  tons  for  Fort  Wil¬ 
liam,  and  1,700  tons  for  Depere. 
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Situation  at  Pittsburgh. 


Car  Supply  Improves  and  Miners  More  Active 
but  District  Is  Still  Far  Behind. 

The  shadow  of  a  shortage  of  tonnage  for  lake 
shipments  hangs  over  the  Pittsburgh  market  with  a 
menace  that  is  causing  not  a  little  anxiety  among 
the  coal  men.  They  now  face  the  fact  that  unless 
something  turns  up  to  relieve  the  situation  they  will 
be  unable  to  meet  the  demand  for  lake  shipments, 
made  by  the  Federal  Fuel  Administration  and  at  the 
same  time  take  care  of  the  priority  shipments  for 
plants  engaged  on  war  work. 

The  larger  companies  are  frank  in  admitting  that 
they  are  “up  against  it”  on  this  proposition.  They 
say  they  cannot,  under  present  conditions,  meet  all 
the  demands.  They  admit  that,  at  the  present  time, 
the  shipments  have  not  been  up  to  schedule,  and 
that  even  now  a  shortage  exists,  which,  unless  some 
method  of  relief  is  devised,  is  likely  to  grow  larger. 

So  serious  has  this  situation  become  that  local 
Fuel  Distributor  R.  W.  Gardner  has  notified  retail 
dealers  that  they  must  not  deliver  coal  to  customers 
in  excess  of  immediate  needs,  and  that  no  coal  for 
storage  for  winter  use  can  be  delivered.  The  retail 
dealer  who  violates  this  order  is  to  have  his  supplies 
cut  off.  “We  receive  daily  reports  of  the  amount 
of  coal  sent  to  retailers,  and  if  we  find  they  are 
getting  too  much,”  said  Mr.  Gardner,  “we  will  shut 
off  the  supply.  The  immediate  needs  of  the  con¬ 
sumer  only  must  be  supplied.  National  Coal  Dis¬ 
tributor  A.  W.  Calloway  was  here  a  few  days  ago 
and  the  local  situation  was  discussed  with  him  in  all 
its  phases.  In  j'une  he  directed  that  we  send  910,000 
tons  to  the  lakes  and  we  sent  more  than  1,000,000. 
Now  he  says  that  amount  is  not  enough  and  that 
we  must  send  more,  hence  our  determination  to  hold 
the  entire  community  down  to  coal  for  immediate 
use.” 

On  most  of  the  roads  throughout  the  district  the 
car  supply  is  better  than  last  week,  and  is  showing 
continued  improvement.  Because  of  this  better  sup¬ 
ply  the  miners  are  working  more  steadily,  and  the 
tonnage  shows  the  effects,  but  with  it  all  the  shadow 
of  the  shortage  does  not  grow  less,  and  the  situation 
still  is  one  that  may  be  described  almost  as  critical. 

W  agon  mines  in  the  city  and  suburban  territory 
are  preparing  to  help  out  in  this  crisis,  by  putting 
in  screens  and  preparing  their  coal,  thereby  making 
it  conform  to  the  grades  generally  considered  as 
standard  for  shipment. 

The  placing  of  Pittsburgh  in  a  separate  fuel  dis¬ 
trict,  with  its  own  Fuel  Administrator  subject  to 
orders  of  Fuel  Administrator  Garfield  will  have 
some  little  bearing  on  the  situation,  as  it  will  give 
Fuel  Administrator  Kuhn  exclusive  control  over  the 
tonnage  of  the  region,  and  removes  the  possibility 
of  diverting  it  to  other  parts  of  the  State  through 
the  orders  of  the  State  Fuel  Administrator,  in  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

Insofar  as  prices  and  open  coal  go,  there  is  no 
change  in  the  situation.  No  free  coal  is  to  be  had, 
and  the  prices  remain  where  they  were  since  the 
last  order  of  the  Fuel  Administration  about  two 
weeks  ago.  E.  K.  R. 


Twin  Cities  Situation. 

Now  realization  is  growing  that  the  volume 
of  coal  moving  to  the  docks  is  not  adetquate  for 
needs  of  the  Northwest,  unless  there  is  a  sharp  in¬ 
crease  between  now  and  the  close  of  navigation. 

\  arious  and  conflicting  reports  are  being  given  out 
as  to  the  deliveries  at  the  docks,  but  the  best  in¬ 
formation  points  to  its  being  less  than  a  year  ago — 
a  considerable  reduction  in  hard  coal  and  far  from 
enough  soft  coal.  The  former  is  to  be  expected,  for 
the  allotment  has  been  cut  about  10  per  cent,  for 
the  three  States,  but  soft  coal  is  supposed  to  be  in¬ 
creased  sufficient  to  offset  it.  The  increase  may 
come  before  the  end  of  the  shipping  season.  It  is 
not  time  to  feel  alarm  at  the  lack,  but  it  is  a  matter  > 
to  ponder  upon  carefully.  Unless  there  is  adequate 
coal  for  the  Northwest — which  has  the  most  severe 
temperatures  of  the  entire  country — there  will  be 
serious  danger  of  actual  suffering.  And  the  North¬ 
west  has  done  everything  possible  to  get  its  orders 


filled  by  urging  early  deliveries.  There  is  no  room 
for  criticism  that  better  management  at  this  end 
would  have  caused  a  different  situation.  The  fault 
will  rest  between  the  car  supply* and  the  distribution 
and  the  production. 

Announcement  has  been  made  that  the  2,100  retail 
firms  of  Minnesota  are  to  be  allotted  50  per  cent,  of 
their  1916-17  anthracite  tonnage,  covering  every  sta¬ 
tion  and  every  dealer.  Only  such  dealers  as  are 
under  embargo  are  to  be  refused  coal.  It  is  to  be 
moved  without  reference  to  what  dock  company  the 
orders  may  have  been  placed  last  year  or  the  year 
before  and  without  reference  to  whether  he  was  in 
business  previously.  Dock  companies  are  ordered 
to  distribute  the  orders  as  rapidly  as  transportation 
will  permit.  In  the  event  of  a  dealer  being  deemed 
financially  irresponsible,  the  deal  may  be  on  a  cash 
basis.  The  railroads  have  promised  to  provide  ample 
cars,  and  the  distribution  is  to  be  crowded  as  much 
as  possible.  After  the  distribution  has  been  com¬ 
pleted,  the  remainder  of  the  stocks  available  will  be 
apportioned.  The  use  of  all  wood  available  is  urged 
and  dealers  are  required  to  refuse  coal  to  farmers 
or  others  who  have  wood  on  their  places.  This 
order  is  expected  to  overcome  complaints  which 
have  been  made  to  the  effect  that  some  retail  con¬ 
cerns  have  been  favored  at  the  expense  of  others. 

Retail  business  in  the  Twin  Cities  has  been  slow 
because  of  lack  of  coal  from  the  docks,  but  this  is 
expected  to  be  overcome  very  soon  now,  and  all  are 
looking  forward  to  rushing  out  orders  on  hand  as 
soon  as  possible.  The  scarcity  of  teamsters  will  have 
the  usual  handicap,  but  all  preparations  are  being 
made  for  as  early  delivery  of  consumers’  orders  as 
possible.  The  next  few  weeks  are  expected  to  see 
the  bulk  of  the  orders  delivered. 


Boston  Market  Conditions. 


Situation  on  Southern  Coals  Particularly  Bad 
— Anthracite  Outlook  Better. 

The  great  need  now  is  for  strong,  intelligent  action 
looking  toward  increased  output.  Transportation 
facilities  are  adequate,  but  coal  is  not  being  mined 
fast  enough.  The  week  ending  July  6  was  like  a 
blow  in  the  face  for  New  England,  the  Central 
Pennsylvania  district  alone  showing  a  shrinkage  for 
that  one  week  of  nearly  half  a  million  tons.  Cer¬ 
tainly  there  should  be  some  real  co-ordination  be¬ 
tween  the  Fuel  Administration  and  other  parts  of 
the  Government  so  that  men  who  are  experienced 
miners  and  who  cannot  be  replaced  in  any  sufficient 
way  shall  not  be  withdrawn  from  the  coal  districts 
to  the  extent  they  are  now  being  taken. 

New  England,  for  the  three  months  beginning 
April  1,  fell  short  an  even  20  per  cent  on  the 
30,000,000  net  tons  program  and  unless  coal  comes 
forward  in  greater  volume  the  three  months  ending 
September  30,  the  New  England  Fuel  Administration 
will  not  answer  for  the  consequences.  From  all  dis¬ 
tricts  come  reports  that  operators  are  in  every  way 
disposed  to  help,  and  while  the  mine  workers  have 
spurts  of  working  more  than  three  to  four  days  a 
week  here  and  there,  the  general  situation  is  less 
hopeful.  One  of  the  interesting  disclosures  is  the 
extent  to  which  men  will  leave  thin-seam  operations 
for  those  where  mining  is  easier.  Undoubtedly  this 
has  something  to  do  with  recent  reports  that  in  the 
smokeless  regions,  especially  in  those  operations 
where  the  men  are  not  unionized,  the  labor  situation 
is  less  difficult  than  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  smokeless  districts,  however,  are  in  a  quarter 
toward  which  New  England  buyers  are  today  look¬ 
ing  with  a  great  deal  of  apprehension.  Steamers 
and  barges  are  accumulating  at  the  piers  and  dispatch 
is  getting  slower  from  day  to  day.  One  day  early  in 
the  week  the  number  of  bottoms  waiting  was  70  and 
the  fuel  authorities  at  Washington  were  making 
strenuous  efforts  to  have  the  coal  forthcoming. 
First,  200  cars  of  high  volatile  per  day  were  diverted 
from  west-bound  shipments,  and  next,  a  day  or  two 
later,  all  west-bound  movement  was  ordered  east 
until  further  notice. 

Latterly  it  has  been  extremely  difficult  to  arrange 
for  cargoes  at  Hampton  Roads.  The  fleet  in  the 
coastwise  coal  service  is.  now  so  large  as  compared 


with  the  tonnage  of  coal  available  that  it  will  take 
very  skillful  management  not  to  open  the  way  to 
serious  cases  of  detention.  There  have  been  in¬ 
stances  lately  where  steamers  have  been  sent  to  the 
Virginia  capes  “for  orders,”  and  usually  it  has  taken 
a  sharp  prod  from  Washington  to  get  the  coal 
furnished. 

It  is  probable  that  New  England  buyers  of  Poca¬ 
hontas  and  New  River  will  soon  be  confronted  with 
proposals  to  accept  Kanawha,  Clinch  Valley,  and 
other  high  volatile  coals  as  substitutes  for  the  No.  1 
and  No.  2  grades.  The  next  fortnight  will  be  a 
crucial  time,  for  much  depends  upon  the  ease  with 
which  coal  is  supplied  for  the  steamers  now  waiting 
or  soon  to  reach  the  piers.  Each  day  of  over-deten¬ 
tion  costs  25c  per  ton  on  Shipping  Board  steamers, 
and  this  is  added  to  the  most  sensational  marine 
rates  known  in  a  generation  and  the  special 
allowances  allowed  by  the  fuel  supervisors  at  Wash¬ 
ington. 

The  freight  rate  all-rail  to  Lowell  and  Laurence, 
Mass.,  previous  to  June,  1917,  was  $3.25,  later  ad¬ 
vanced  to  $3.50,  is  now  $4.00  per  gross  ton.  Even 
all-rail,  there  is  no  fuel  that  could  accurately  be 
called  “cheap.”  The  fact  is  that  “coal  is  coal”  and 
he  is  not  prudent  who  makes  no  special  effort  to 
get  it  coming  forward,  taking  everything  about  as  it 
comes. 

The  latest  edition  of  the  New  England  “budget,” 
issued  by  the  Fuel  Administration,  allows  for  a  much 
increased  movement  via  Baltimore,  and  possibly 
from  New  York.  The  second  pier  at  Curtis  Bay  is 
now  being  put  in  good  working  order  and  no  trouble 
is  anticipated  over  handling  receipts  at  that  point. 
If  the  present  program  carries  forward  Mr.  Stor- 
row’s  advisory  committee  of  shippers  will  be  kept 
busy  apportioning  ships  for  the  different  agencies 
and  middle-houses  to  load  at  Baltimore.  The  two 
Curtis  Bay  piers  are  capable  of  handling  a  lot  more 
coal  than  is  scheduled  for  that  point,  and  it  will  be 
interesting  to  watch  developments  the  next  month 
or  so. 

The  budget  also  provides  for  a  total  movement 
from  Central  Pennsylvania  district  to  the  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  piers,  for  New  England  shipments, 
of  916  cars  per  week,  but  Philadelphia  has  at  no  time 
shown  any  sign  of  trans-shipping  anything  like  its 
share.  For  bunker  purposes  a  large  volume  is  sent 
forward,  approximately  16,000  tons  daily  from  the 
one  district,  and  it  is  a.  constant  problem  to  keep  this 
coal  flowing  to  the  piers  in  sufficient  daily  quantity. 

The  average  daily  receipts  of  bituminous  all-rail 
through  the  five  New  England  gatewa.vs  for  the  first 
12  days  of  July  were  750  cars.  When  it  is  considered 
some  of  this  coal  was  mined  around  Tuly  4  it  makes 
the  showing  all  the  more  favorable.  J.  P.  Cameron 
district  representative  at  Altoona,  Pa.,  who  has  in 
charge  all  shipments  from  a  field  producing  normally 
1,250,000  tons  weekly,  is  doing  his  best  to  give  New 
England  requirements  their  full  quota.  At  present 
4,000  cars  weekly  seem  about  all  that  is  possible,  but 
Mr.  Cameron  has  his  heart  set  on  4.500  as  the  inark 
and  it  is  possible  that  output  later  in  the  month  may 
justify  shipments  on  that  basis. 

There  seems  a  somewhat  better  feeling  over  the 
prospect  for  anthracite  than  has  been  the  case  for 
months.  This  is  chiefly  due,  however,  to  liberal  ship¬ 
ments  all-rail.  At  tidewater  receipts  are  not  so 
encouraging.  Shippers  are  still  contending  with  slow 
barge  movement,  and  by  that  route  tonnage  is  by 

i^icnT1115  UP  t0  the  basic  year  be8inning  April 


The  friends  and  associates  in  the  trade  who  have 
known  and  admired  his  high  qualities  were  saddened 
to  read  of  Lieutenant  Edward  N.  Wigton  having 
been  seriously  wounded  in  France.  Lieutenant 
Wigton  attended  the  first  officers’  training  camp  at 
Plattsburgh,  and  easily  won  his  commission  As¬ 
sociated  with  his  father  in  business  enterprises, 
largely  connected  with  the  coal  trade,  he  gave  every¬ 
thing  up  to  go  to  France,  at  the  first  opportunity  and 
saw  considerable  fighting  before  being  wounded. 
Mr.  Wigton  is  a  son  of  F.  H.  Wigton,  of  the  Morris- 
dale  Coal  Co.,  Philadelphia. 


“The  Yanks  are  coming!”  Yes,  and  it  looks  as  if 
they  were  getting  there,  beyond  a  doubt. 
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Twin  Ports  Conditions. 

The  most  startling  feature  of  the  coal  situation  at 
trie  Head  of  the  Lakes  in  the  last  year  was  brought 
about  this  week  when  Judge  J.  F.  McGee,  bederal 
Fuel  Administrator  for  Minnesota,  issued  an  order 
which  will  result  in  a  50  per  cent  curtailment  of  all 
shipments  of  anthracite  coal  from  the  local  docks. 
The  order  will  regulate  shipments  to  all  parts  of  the 

State.  .  ,  .  „ 

“Consumers  will  be  greatly  inconvenienced  in  Du¬ 
luth  through  these  restrictions,”  said  C.  P.  Craig, 
Fuel  Administrator  for  Duluth,  "but  with  the  in¬ 
creasing  consumption  of  soft  coal  and  wood,  I  be¬ 
lieve  everybody  will  be  able  to  get  through  the  win¬ 
ter  without  suffering.  In  regard  to  small  orders  of 
six  tons  and  under  now  standing  on  the  books  of 
dealers,  I  believe  that  these  can  be  filled  without  vio¬ 
lation.  , 

A  recent  provision  adopted  by  the  Minnesota  Com¬ 
mission  of  Public  Safety  authorizes  the  cutting  of 
timber  on  all  State  lands  to  be  used  as  fuel  during 
the  coming  winter.  This  will  mean  that  thousands 
of  cords  of  wood  will  be  used  to  replace  hard  and 
soft  coal  in  northern  Minnesota.  The  effect  of  this 
order  will  have  a  wonderful  influence  in  solving  the 
fuel  situation  in  the  Northwest,  where  the  tempera¬ 
ture  often  drops  to  40  below  zero,  and  where  large 
quantities  of  fuel  are  necessary  for  private  and  in¬ 
dustrial  consumption. 

The  fuel  situation  here  is  improving  greatly,  ac¬ 
cording  to  figures  compiled  by  Clarence  Coleman, 
district  engineer  for  the  United  States  Government. 
Improvement  has  been  steady  since  June  1,  although 
receipts  are  far  below  what  they  should  be  to  supply 
territory  dependent  on  docks  at  the  Head  of  the 
Lakes.  Mr.  Coleman’s  report  follows : 


MAY. 


Port. 

Soft. 

Hard. 

Duluth  . 

.  543,298 

6,890 

Superior  . 

.  553,272 

130,654 

Total  . 

. 1,096,570 

137,544 

JUNE. 

Duluth  . 

.  455,707 

55,943 

Superior  . 

.  421,766 

187,921 

Total  . 

.  877,473 

243,864 

Grand  Total  . 

. 1,974,043 

381,408 

Total  to  June  30, 

1917.-1,662,941 

437,595 

Total. 

550,188 

683,926 

1,234,114 

511,650 

609,687 

1,121,337 

2,355,451 

2,100,526 


Situation  in  West  Virginia. 

While  various  district  coal  associations  as  well  as 
individual  operators  have  been  endeavoring  to  work 
out  plans  toward  increasing  efficiency  in  the  mines, 
there  has  been  an  absence  of  uniformity  and  cohesion 
which  to  a  certain  extent  nullifies  the  efforts  in  this 
direction,  chiefly  because  miners  are  tempted  to  go 
elsewhere  where  they  may  not  be  called  upon  to 
work  regularly.  This,  of  course,  has  a  tendency  to 
make  operators  somewhat  timid  about  putting  plans 
in  effect  for  fear  they  may  drive  men  away.  As  an 
illustration  of  what  may  and  does  happen,  a  certain 
board  member  of  the  miner’s  organization  in  one 
West  Virginia  county  made  a  speech  to  a  miners’ 
local,  urging  disregard  of  one  company’s  plan  and 
actually  discouraging  production.  These  are  some 
of  the  obstacles  the  industry  has  to  overcome. 

For  the  last  two  months  coal  men  have  been 
fully  cognizant  of  the  importance  and  the  necessity 
of  finding  a  way  to  persuade  their  men  to  work  a 
sufficient  part  of  each  week  to  increase  production  at 
least  10  per  cent,  as  requested  by  the  United  States 
Fuel  Administration.  Different  plans  have  been  sug¬ 
gested  in  various  districts  but  there  has  been  no 
joint  action,  although  various  suggestions  in  each 
of  the  districts  have  been  submitted  to  the  Fuel 
Administration.  It  seems  to  be  pretty  generally  con¬ 
ceded  that  increased  personal  supervision  will  bring 
about  the  best  results. 


It  is  estimated  that  the  new  plan  of  appointing  a 
committee  of  six  to  attend  funerals  of  mine  workers, 
instead  of  all  the  employees  of  a  colliery  taking  a 
day  off  for  that  purpose,  will  prevent  a  production 
loss  of  about  300,000  tons  annually  in  the  anthracite 
region.  In  the  past  there  have  been  about  300  shut¬ 
downs  a  year  on  account  of  funerals,  and  the  ton¬ 
nage  mentioned  above  is  arrived  at  by  figuring  an 
average  loss  of  1,000  tons  for  each  shut-down. 


Seeing  Beyond 

Present-Day  Activity. 

Leading  merchants  in  all  lines  of  industry  are 
to-day  looking  ahead  to  the  possibilities  of  the  fu¬ 
ture,  considering  their  position  after  the  war. 

Is  it  not  just  as  necessary  for  the  coal  operator 
to  insure  his  position  by  advertising  now  while  so 
much  interest  is  being  taken  in  trade  affairs? 

The  successful  merchant  after  the  war  will  be  the 
one  who  has  established  his  claim  for  consideration 
by  advertising  during  the  period  of  the  war.  The 
far-sighted  coal  operator  can  see  beyond  present-day 
conditions  a  time  when  Government  regulation  will 
be  removed  and  competition  for  business  once  again 
becomes  a  factor  and  is  preparing  for  that  day 
now  by  good  selling  propaganda. 

Aside  from  the  direct  advantages  of  advertising 
it  must  be  agreed  that  the  trade  press  is  deserving 
of  full  and  liberal  support  through  the  advertising 
patronage  of  the  trade  if  the  best  possible  results 
are  to  be  attained  for  the  industry. 

There  are  operators  in  certain  fields,  who,  be¬ 
cause  of  fixed  freight  rates,  the  quality  of  their 
coals,  etc.,  are  restricted  to  certain  markets  in  dis¬ 
tributing  their  product,  but  the  fact  remains  that  they 
are  receiving  and  will  coninue  to  receive  the  benefit 
of  the  work  of  the  coal  trade  press.  They,  there¬ 
fore,  should  be  anxious  to  contribute  their  aid  in  the 
form  of  advertising  patronage. 

How  can  the  operator  who  really  has  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  trade  at  heart  honestly  feel  that  he  is 
justified  in  assuming  that  present  day  over-demand 
is  a  logical  ground  for  not  advertising  in  the  coal 
trade  press? 


Detroit  Trade  Notes. 

In  the  effort  to  increase  movement  of  bitumi¬ 
nous  and  anthracite  coal  into  Detroit,  the  Board 
of  Commerce  has  decided  to  employ  a  representa¬ 
tive  to  be  permanently  stationed  in  Washington 
to  work  for  the  city’s  interests.  Authority  also 
was  given  President  J.  J.  Crowley  to  send  a 
committee  of  five  to  Washington  to  take  up  the 
matter  of  Detroit’s  winter  coal  supply  with  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Fuel  Administration. 

Severe  restrictions  on  use  of  anthracite  are 
embodied  in  regulations  issued  to  Detroit  dealers 
by  W.  K.  Prudden,  State  Fuel  Administrator. 
Chestnut  and  stove  sizes  are  to  be  reserved  for 
use  of  householders  using  base-burners.  They 
are  permitted  to  satisfy  their  requirements  up  to 
six  tons.  All  anthracite  is  to  be  withheld  from 
domestic  consumers  using  hot  water  or  steam¬ 
heating  plants.  Householders  using  hot  air 
furnace  are  permitted  to  receive  one-half  the 
quantity  of  anthracite  usually  obtained  and  are 
required  to  procure  a  ton  of  bituminous  for  each 
ton  of  anthracite  received.  Delivery  of  anthra¬ 
cite  is  restricted  to  50  tons  in  the  case  of  owners 
or  tenants  of  houses,  with  less  than  five  in  the 
family,  no  matter  what  their  requirements  in 
previous  years. 

The  dealers,  though  dissatisfied  with  the 
amount,  accepted  the  Federal  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion’s  margin  of  $2.50  a  ton  when  urged  to  do  so 
for  patriotic  reasons  by  James  Couzens,  Chairman 
of  the  Wayne  County  Fuel  Committee.  Mr. 
Couzens  suggested  that  the  dealers  have  several 
of  the  large  firms  prepare  a  statement  of  costs 
and  send  it  to  Washington. 

J.  R.  L. 


Lumber  rates  from  Southern  ports  to  Boston  are 
the  highest  ever  known,  recent  charters  being  on  a 
basis  of  from  $20  to  $23  a  thousand  feet  for  dry 
lumber  from  ports  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  $17  to 
$20  from  Florida  and  other  Atlantic  ports. 


F.  N.  Pease  to  Represent  Anthracite  Commit¬ 
tee  in  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Wisconsin. 

F.  N.  Pease,  Southwestern  Sales  Agent  for  Will¬ 
iams  &  Peters,  has  been  appointed  representative  of 
the  Anthracite  Committee,  with  headquarters  at  203 
South  Dearborn  street,  Chicago.  This  announce¬ 
ment  is  contained  in  Circular  No.  43,  sent  out  by  the 
committee  under  date  of  July  15.  The  circular 
adds : 

“His  duties  at  present,  until  further  advised,  will 
be  to  aid  in  distributing  the  tonnage  of  domestic 
coal  (including  pea)  and  steam  sizes  of  anthracite 
coal  moving  into  the  States  of  Indiana,  Illinois  and 
Wisconsin,  and  co-operating  with  the  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
trators  of  these  States  in  every  way  possible. 

“Kindly  have  your  representative  furnish  promptly 
all  necessary  information  to  Mr.  Pease  so  that  he 
can  keep  this  committee  fully  informed  as  regards 
the  territory  which  will  be  under  his  jurisdiction 
subject  to  such  rules  as  the  committee  may  issue 
from  time  to  time.” 


Wholesale  Margins  in  Connecticut. 

Thomas  W.  Russell,  State  Fuel  Administrator  of 
Connecticut,  has  ruled  that  wholesalers  shipping  bitu¬ 
minous  coal  into  Connecticut  by  water  may  charge 
a  commission  of  35  cents  per  net  ton  on  tonnage 
physically  handled  and  shipped  from  ports  in  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  or  New  York.  This  means,  of 
course,  tonnage  shipped  from  the  New  York  harbor 
loading  ports.  On  other  bituminous  tonnage — that 
is,  shipments  from  Hampton  Roads  and  Baltimore — - 
the  maximum  commission  is  23  cents,  and  on  an¬ 
thracite  25  cents  per  net  ton. 

This  ruling  became  effective  on  July  11  and  super¬ 
sedes  a  previous  ruling,  effective  June  26,  which  fixed 
the  bituminous  margin  at  30  cents,  without  regard 
to  point  of  origin.  Presumably  the  reason  for  in¬ 
creasing  this  to  35  cents  in  the  case  of  coal  shipped 
through  New  York  harbor  was  the  fact  that  the  New 
York  State  Administrator’s  office  had  established  a 
35-cent  margin  and  it  was  considered  advisable  to 
make  the  Connecticut  margin  the  same,  that  shippers 
might  not  be  tempted  to  discriminate  against  that 
State. 

The  reduction  of  the  commission  on  southern  coal 
to  23  cents  was  probably  due  to  Mr.  Storrow’s  ac¬ 
tion  in  fixing  that  rate  on  Massachusetts  business. 


Feeding  the  Hogs. 

A  writer  in  the  New  York  Tribune,  who  has  been 
writing  a  series  of  coal  articles  from  a  Washington 
viewpoint,  sizes  up  his  conceptions  of  the  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration’s  methods  as  follows : 

“The  Fuel  Administration  was  born  of  a  fight;  it 
has  been  in  a  fight  ever  since  and  it  has  laid  out  its 
scheme  of  coal  distribution  as  a  continuous  combat. 
The  central  idea  of  this  battle  for  coal  is  to  put  the 
State  fuel  administrators  on  one  side  of  -the  ring 
and  the  district  representatives  on  the  other  side. 
Then  the  former  are  ‘sicked’  onto  the  latter. 

“The  individual  buyer  and  the  retailer  fight  to  get 
more  coal  than  last  year.  The  Fuel  Administration 
is  supposed  to  stand  by  and  see  that,  while  the 
shindy  goes  merrily  on,  nobody  is  killed  or  seriously 
wounded.  It  might  be  said  the  Fuef  Administration 
undertakes  to  deliver  so  much  coal  to  a  state  through 
regular  trade  channels  and  then  it  is  a  free-for-all  to 
see  who  gets  the  coal.  It  is  something  like  a  farmer 
pouring  out  the  evening  feed  for  the  whole  band  of 
hogs  and  then  standing  by  with  a  club  to  keep  the 
big  and  ‘slick’  hogs  from  getting  too  much.  The 
system  is  a  cross  between  the  natural  system  of  dis¬ 
tribution  and  a  purely  artificial  one.” 


A  personal  appeal  to  the  hard  coal  miners  to  work 
steadily  and  get  out  more  coal  is  being  made  in  a 
campaign  of  patriotic  meetings  which  was  begun  last 
week.  W.  J.  Richards,  president  of  the  Philadelphia 
&.  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co.,  is  taking  an  active  part 
in  promoting  these  meetings.  Mr.  Richards  has  ar¬ 
ranged  with  the  Fuel  Administration  to  have 
wounded  soldiers  attend  flag  raising  and  other  gath¬ 
erings  where  they  can  exhort  the  men  under  circum¬ 
stances  which  will  tend  to  produce  the  best  results. 
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Anthracite  Coal  Shipments. 


June  Tonnage  in  Domestic  Sizes  Decreased, 
Due  to  Labor  Shortage. 

The  shipments  of  anthracite  coal  via  the  several 
initial  lines  for  June,  1918,  and  same  month  in  two 
previous  years,  as  reported  by  the  Anthracite  Bureau 
of  Information,  were  as  follows : 


Railroads.  1916.  1917.  1918. 

P.  &  R .  1,087,183  1,341,370  1,345,079 

L.  V .  1,000,553  1,347,205  1,352,820 

J.  C .  633,572  632,402  622,005 

D.,  L.  &  W .  873,278  1,085,072  1,015,438 

D.  &H .  580,046  818,337  773,691 

Pennsylvania  .  482,239  500,037  482,737 

Erie  .  666.529  807,047  756,257 

O.  &  W .  154,089  181,965  186,948 

L.  &  N.  E .  261,711  335,602  332,694 

Total  .  5,739,200  7,188,000  6,867,669 

*102,225  *138,963  . 

Net  total  .  5,636,975  7,049,037  6,867,669 


The  shipments  during  June  decreased,  it  will  be 
seen,  181,398  tons,  or  2.5  per  cent.,  compared  with 
tonnage  of  June  last  year. 

tonnage  for  six  months. 

Shipments  by  the  initial  interests  for  the  six 
months  were : 


Railroads.  1916.  1917.  1918. 

P.  &  R .  6,322.998  7,479,908  7,314,648 

L.  V .  5,830,559  6,741,996  7, 238,992 

J.  C.  . .  3,447,585  4,053,044  3,867,779 

D,  L.  &  W .  5,106,958  6,132,890  6,244,173 

D.  &  H .  3,559,974  4,110,640  4,470,161 

Pennsylvania  .  3,069,431  2,836,233  2,961,976 

Erie  .  4,013,663  4,371,476  4,324,389 

O.  &  W .  979,848  1,000,412  1,098,064 

L.  &  N.  E .  1,192,874  1,819,864  1,905,719 

Total  . 33,523,890  38,264,463  39,325,900 

*102,225  *597,370  *475,360 

Net  total  . 33,421,665  37,667,123  38,850,540 


For  the  six  months  shipments  show  an  increase  of 
1,183,417  tons,  or  3.1  per  cent.,  compared  with  the 
same  period  of  1917. 

shipments  by  months. 

The  shipments  of  anthracite  coal  by  months  for 
three  years  have  been  as  follows  : 


Month.  1916.  1917.  1918. 

January  .  5,884.350  5,940,725  5,726,712 

February  .  5,696,306  5,178,432  5,812,082 

March  .  6,127,351  6,989,075  7,276,777 

April  .  4,528,784  5,592,299  6,368,373 

May .  5,547,899  6,917,525  6,887,256 

June  . I .  5,636,975  7,049,067  6,867,669 

Total  . 33,421,665  37,667,123  38,850,546 


Tonnage  for  six  months:  1913,’ *34,851,854 ;  1914, 
*32,945,789;  1915,  32,328,991;  1916,  33,421,665;  1917, 
37,667,123;  1918,  38,850,540. 

Interesting  Comparisons. 

Shipments  of  anthracite  for  June,  as  reported  to 
the  Anthracite  Bureau  of  Information,  amounted  to 
6,867,669  long  tons  as  compared  with  6,887,256  tons 
in  May,  and  with  7,049,037  tons  in  June,  1917. 
These  figures  show  that  so  far  as  the  total  tonnage 
is  concerned,  the  output  is  being  well  maintained, 
the  shipments  for  June  being  only  19,587  tons  less 
than  in  May  of  this  year,  and  181,368  tons  less  than 
in  June,  1917,  in  both  of  which  months  the  calendar 
provided  26  working  days  as  against  25  daj's  in 
June. 

The  average  daily  shipments  were  271,117  tons  in 
June,  1917 ;  264,894  tons  in  May,  and  274,707  tons 
in  June  of  this  year.  The  effect  of  the  labor  scarc¬ 
ity,  is,  however,  being  increasingly  felt,  as  shown 
in  the  comparisons  of  the  shipments  of  domestic 
sizes  practically  all  of  which  are  from  fresh-mined 
coal. 

In  June,  1917,  the  shipments  of  domestic  sizes, 
including  pea  coal,  amounted  to  4,781,969  tons;  in 
June  of  this  year  they  fell  to  4,498,976  tons,  a  de¬ 
crease  of  282,993  tons,  or  about  100,000  tons  more 

*Deduction :  Tonnage  reported  by  both  C.  RR.  of 
N.  J.  and  L.  &  N.  E.  RR. 


than  the  total  decrease  last  month  as  compared  with 
a  year  ago. 

In  the  first  three  months  of  the  present  coal  year, 
beginning  April  1,  the  total  shipments  have  amount¬ 
ed  to  20,123,298  tons  as  compared  with  19,558,861 
tons  for  the  corresponding  period  in  1917,  indicat¬ 
ing  an  increase  of  564,437  tons.  The  shipments  of 
domestic  sizes,  however,  show  a  loss  of  95,908  tons 
from  13,375,797  tons  in  1917  to  13,279,889  tons  in 
1918. 

The  shipments  of  steam  coal,  a  goodly  proportion 
of  which  is  recovered  from  culm  banks,  increased 
660,345  tons,  or  over  10  per  cent. 


By  Carriers  for  Coal  Year. 

Distributed  by  carrier  companies  the  shipments 
during  the  coal  year  from  April  1  were  as  follows : 


Company. 

1918. 

1917. 

p. 

&  R.  Ry . 

.  3,935,469 

3,686,985 

L. 

V.  RR . 

.  3,856,311 

3,611,591 

C. 

RR.  of  N.  J . 

.  1.717,865 

1,775,670 

D., 

L.  &  W.  RR . 

.  3,061,059 

3,069,179 

D. 

&  FI.  Co . 

.  2,371,234 

2,232,110 

Pennsylvania  RR . 

.  1,424,491 

1,431,403 

Erie  RR . 

.  2,212,879 

2,258,651 

N. 

Y.,  O.  &  W.  Ry . 

.  549,670 

506,530 

L. 

&  N.  E.  RR . 

.  994,320 

986,742 

Total  . 

. 20,123,298 

19,558,861 

Three  shipyards  in  Buffalo  are  today  giving  em¬ 
ployment  to  2,700  men.  This  activity  is  the  more 
remarkable  because  till  this  season  little  or  noth¬ 
ing  except  repair  work  was  done  in  Buffalo  for 
many  years.  Once  it  was  the  rule  to  have  one  or 
more  big  lake  steamers  on  the  stocks  a  great  part 
of  the  year,  but  difficulties  arose,  most  of  them 
growing  out  of  a  long  series  of  strikes,  till  the 
shipyard  owners  determined  to  clean  up  this  strike 
center,  as  it  seemed  to  be,  and  they  took  all  build¬ 
ings  operations  elsewhere.  But  conditions  are  dif¬ 
ferent  now. 

The  Buffalo  Dry  Dock  joined  in  the  big  launch¬ 
ing  of  war  vessels  on  July  4  and  sent  its  second 
cargo  steamer  down  the  ways  on  that  day.  One 
had  been  launched  a  short  time  previous.  There  are 
two  more  building  there,  and  in  about  a  week  the 
exodus  will  begin.  These  steamers  are  of  Welland 
Canal  size,  and  will  go  to  salt  water  without  any 
cutting  in  two  or  other  modifying,  as  has  been  the 
case  with  a  good  many  lake-built  steamers  which 
are  already  on  the  ocean.  They  will  carry  about 
3,500  tons  of  bulk  freight  and  will  be  swift  and 
strong.  It  is  expected  that  the  list  of  such  vessels 
will  be  a  generous  one.  All  are  of  steel. 

The  Empire  Engineering  Co.  has  been  active  since 
last  year  in  the  ship-building  line  on  the  beach  at 
the  foot  of  South  Michigan  street,  but  it  had  to 
build  its  plant  to  begin  with.  The  class  of  craft 
building  there  now  are  wooden  lighters  for  New 
York  harbor.  Already  13  of  them  have  been 
launched.  They  are  114  feet  long  and  will  carry 
about  600  tons.  It  is  said  that  they  are  much 
needed  on  the  coast.  At  that  length,  these  lighters 
can  pass  through  the  Erie  Barge  Canal  to  the  Hud¬ 
son  and  thence  to  the  coast.  Some  of  them  would 
have  gone  some  time  ago  but  for  changes  deter¬ 
mined  on  recently.  The  plan  is  to  build  a  fleet  of 
20  such  craft,  after  which  something  else  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  started. 

Tow  Boats  for  the  Government. 

Up  Buffalo  River  a  mile  or  more  from  its  mouth 
the  Ferguson  Steel  &  Iron  Co.  is  setting  up  a  new 
shipyard  which  will  turn  out  a  still  different  class 
of  steamer,  being  steel  tow-boats  for  Government 
use.  The  building  of  the  plant  was  begun  only  a 
few  days  ago,  but  it  is  planned  to  finish  the  first 
boat  in  60  days.  These  steamers  will  also  be  of 
Welland  Canal  size,  which  means  that  they  will  not 
be  much,  if  any,  more  than  250  feet  long  and  of 
moderate  width.  The  plant  will  be  a  big  one,  cov¬ 
ering  about  30  acres,  and  the  appearance  is  that  all 


Will  Soldiers’  Return 

Be  Delayed? 

Relative  to  the  all  important  matter  of  labor  con¬ 
ditions,  some  people  are  already  asking  if  there  will 
be  delay  in  the  return  of  our  soldiers.  With 
probably  many  more  still  to  go  to  the  othef  side,- 
there  surely  will  be  a  vast  array  of  them  to  be  re¬ 
turned  and  it  seems  probable  that  it  will  take  longer 
to  bring  them  back  than  it  has  required  to  take  them 
over.  There  will  not  be  the  same  pressing  emergency 
for  their  transportation  and  though  we  may  rely 
upon  the  Government  to  do  all  that  can  be  done  to 
return  them  as  soon  as  possible,  the  homeward 
movement  may  be  somewhat  the  less  rapid.  And 
then  many  have  raised  the  question  as  to  the  num¬ 
ber  who  will  seek  to  stay  on  the  other  side  for  busi¬ 
ness  or  personal  reasons.  Will  there  be  much  of 
this?  There  may,  at  least,  be  a  question  on  this 
score  by  reason  of  the  probable  opportunities  in 
some  sections  of  Europe  owing  to  the  great  changes 
wrought  by  thfe  war.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  Government  may  demand  the  return 
of  all  who  complete  their  army  service,  just  as  it  is 
supposed  that  European  countries  will  regulate 
emigration  after  the  war  as  a  means  of  safe-guard¬ 
ing  their  own  labor  supply. 


this  territory  is  to  be  covered  with  shipbuilding  im¬ 
provements  of  some  sort. 

All  this  new  undertaking  is  for  the  turning  out 
at  a  rapid  rate  of  craft  for  the  navigation  of  salt 
water.  There  remains  the  Erie  Barge  Canal,  which 
needs  more  boats  as  much  as  any  waterway,  and 
the  question  is  what  is  to  be  done  for  that.  Ought 
not  at  least  one  of  these  new  shipyards  to  be  de¬ 
voted  soon,  if  not  now,  to  work  of  that  sort?  The 
reply  to  the  question  is,  of  course,  not  official,  but 
it  is  learned  that  just  that  thing  is  contemplated. 
The  fact  is  that  the  type  of  barge-canal  craft  has 
not  been  determined  upon.  It  must  be  larger  and 
quite  different  from  the  old  boat,  which  only  carried 
a  matter  of  250  tons  when  full  loaded;  besides,  it 
was  not  seaworthy,  and  in  fact  was  so  easily  de¬ 
stroyed  that  it  partook  largely  of  the  eggshell  class 
of  vessels. 

Moreover,  it  was  of  wood  and  its  life  was  lim¬ 
ited.  Shall  not  the  new  barge  be  of  metal  and  be 
able  to  make  its  way  at  least  some  distance  from 
the  extremes  of  the  canal,  say  to  Boston  or  Phila¬ 
delphia  from  New  York,  or  to  Cleveland  from  Buf¬ 
falo?  When  these  points  are  settled  the  fleet  will 
be  built,  and  rapidly.  It  is  likely  that  this  season 
will  be  taken  up  with  the  completion  of  the  canal 
itself  and  the  experimenting  as  to  the  craft  to  be 
used  to  the  best  advantage.  Like  the  automobile, 
it  must  be  developed,  but  it  ought  to  be  developed 
as  far  as  possible  before  many  boats  are  built  which 
will  have  to  be  discarded  soon  for  something  better. 

Then  the  shippers  must  be  brought  into  line  and 
the  most  equitable  rates  of  freight  decided  upon. 
That  the  advantage  will  be  great  ought  to  be  seen 
easily. 

One  man  says  a  Schwab  is  needed  to  stimulate 
coal  production.  We  surmise  that  several  coal  trade 
leaders  have  just  such  characteristics  and  would 
gladly  bring  them  into  play  for  the  benefit  of  the 
country  if  invited  or  permitted  to  exercise  a  free 
hand  in  the  mining  of  coal. 


The  Scranton  Coal  Co.  is  preparing  to  open  up 
the  New  County  seam,  which  underlies  a  part  of  the 
city  of  Scranton.  For  some  years  there  was  doubt 
about  the  practicability  of  mining  the  seam,  but 
hore  holes  made  by  the  company  prove  that  the 
vein  averages  from  five  to  eight  feet.  It  will  be 
mined  with  machines  and  will  result  in  materially 
increasing  the  output  of  the  Pine  Brook  colliery, 
from  which  a  tunnel  will  be  driven  to  reach  the 
New  County  seam. 


Revival  of  Buffalo’s  Ship  Building  Industry. 

Abnormal  Demand  for  Ocean-Going  Vessels  Gives  New  Lease  of  Life  to  Business  which 

Had  Declined  in  Years  Preceding  the  War. 
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New  York  Trade  Notes. 

George  A.  Drake,  for  many  years  identified  with 
the  local  bituminous  trade,  has  lately  become  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Seaboard  Coal  Co.,  25  Broad  street. 

A  Boston  concern  is  giving  up  one  of  its  rooms  at 
No.  1  Broadway.  This  may  be  a  good  opportunity 
for  some  house  to  get  space  in  the  premier  coal 
office  building. 

George  M.  Ross,  local  manager  for  James  Pier- 
point  &  Sons  Co.,  returned  the  middle  of  the  week 
from  an  extended  tour  through  the  Central  Penn¬ 
sylvania  region. 

The  Wholesale  Coal  Trade  Association  of  New 
York  held  a  luncheon  in  the  Whitehall  Club  yester¬ 
day  afternoon,  with  Ellery  B.  Gordon,  Assistant 
State  Fuel  Administrator,  as  the  guest  of  honor. 

H.  R.  Hawthorne  has  been  appointed  secretary  of 
the  Pocahontas  Fuel  Co.  and  affiliated  corporations. 
Mr.  Hawthorne  comes  from  Tazewell,  Va..  where 
he  has  been  a  practicing  attorney  as  a  member  of 
the  firm  of  Graham  &  Hawthorne. 

Irving  L.  Camp,  of  the  Martin-Camp  Co.,  has  been 
appointed  a  member  of  the  Mohansic  Lake  Reserva¬ 
tion  Commission,  controlling  State  property  near 
Yorktown.  He  is  one  of  Governor  Whitman’s  sup¬ 
porters  in  Westchester  County  affairs  and  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  Rochelle  Republican  Club. 

Last  Wednesday  1,314  cars  of  bituminous  were 
handled  over  the  local  piers,  which  was  within  four 
cars  of  the  record  day’s  loading  for  this  year,  made 
of  June  3.  Monday  and  Tuesday  were  also  big 
days,  a  good-sized  fleet  having  made  in  from  the 
Sound  and  beyond  early  in  the  week.  Generally 
speaking,  however,  the  boat  situation  is  increasingly 
serious,  both  locally  and  as  regards  Eastern  ship¬ 
ments. 

It  is  learned  that  Major  Howard  N.  Bowns, 
who  has  been  stationed  in  Washington  since  re¬ 
ceiving  his  commission  a  few  weeks  ago,  has 
now  been  transferred  to  New  York,  his  duties 
in  the  Ordnance  Department  requiring  his  pres¬ 
ence  in  this  city.  Major  Bowns’  headquarters 
will  be  in  the  Albemarle  building,  Broadway  and 
24th  street.  He  is  in  charge  of  fuel  supplies  for  all 
Ordnance  Department  establishments  in  the  New 
Jersey  territory  north  of  Trenton,  and  in  New  York 
and  eastern  vicinity. 

At  a  recent  conference  in  Washington  between 
representatives  of  the  U.  S.  Shipping  Board  and 
the  Long  Island  Sound  Barge  Operators’  Associa¬ 
tion  maximum  rates  on  coal  cargoes  to  southern 
New  England  ports  were  increased  from  10  to  25 
cents.  The  rate  from  New  York  to  Bridgeport  and 
New  Haven  was  advanced  from  75  cents  to  $1 ;  to 
New  London,  from  $1.25  to  $1.35;  to  Providence, 
Fall  River  and  Newport,  from  $1.75  to  $1.90;  to  New 
Bedford,  from  $2  to  $2.15.  Rates  to  Boston  and  be¬ 
yond  were  not  changed. 

A.  F.  Keckheisen,  for  11  years  vice-president  of 
the  Commercial  Coal  Co.,  29  Broadway,  New 
York,  severs  his  connection  therewith  August  1, 
having  purchased  the  Prospect  Coal  Co.,  38th 
street  and  Fort  Hamilton  avenue,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  Mr.  Keckheisen  was  formerly  in  the  retail 
business  in  the  Borough  of  Manhattan  and  under¬ 
stands  the  line  thoroughly.  His  new  property  is 
located  in  a  growing  section  and  has  railroad 
connections  via  the  South  Brooklyn  Ry.,  formerly 
known  as  the  Sea  Beach  route,  with  all  lighterage 
services  reaching  Brooklyn. 

County  Fuel  Administrator  Gunnison  of  Brooklyn 
has  sustained  one  of  the  dealers  of  that  borough  who 
had  a  dispute  with  a  customer  over  the  price  to  be 
paid  for  coal  ordered  before  the  freight  rate  advance 
of  June  25  went  into  effect  and  not  delivered  until 
the  price  had  been  put  up  to  cover  the  rate  increase. 
Mr.  Gunnison  held  that  even  when  a  customer  paid 
for  his  coal  when  the  order  was  placed  he  must  pay 
the  difference  between  the  old  price  and  the  new, 
in  case  delivery  was  deferred  until  the  new  price 
went  into  effect.  If  he  refuses  to  do  so  the  dealer 
may  refund  the  money  and  cancel  the  order. 

The  recent  ruling  from  Washington  that  all ' 
hunker  coal  supplied  to  transatlantic  steamers  at 


this  port  must  come  from  Pools  1  and  9  is  causing 
a  lot  of  confusion  while  the  necessary  mine  reclassi¬ 
fications  are  pending.  As  it  is  now,  some  of  the 
largest  bunker  contractors,  whose  coal  goes  to 
Pools  4  or  10,  are  obliged  to  sell  their  own  coal  in 
the  open  market  and  buy  tonnage  from  Pool  9,  or 
make  some  kind  of  an  exchange  arrangement  with 
Pool  9  shippers.  Commercial  deliveries  have  been 
suspended  altogether  from  Pool  9,  the  entire  ton¬ 
nage  being  reserved  for  offshore  bunkers.  Gov¬ 
ernment  requirements  are  taken  care  of  from  Pool 

I,  as  heretofore. 

The  announcement  in  the  Journal  last  week  that 
Nathaniel  C.  Ashcom,  anthracite  manager  of  B. 
Nicoll  &  Co.,  had  been  appointed  Commissioner  of 
the  National  Coal  Jobbers’  Association  was  the 
subject  of  an  official  announcement  by  President 
George  M.  Dexter  in  Bulletin  No.  41,  While  it  was 
rumored  at  first  that  the  appointment  was  a  tem¬ 
porary  one  on  account  of  Mr.  Ashcom’s  reluctance 
to  take  on  the  duties  of  the  office  for  an  extended 
period,  he  has  consented  to  serve  for  a  year  at  least. 
It  seems  to  be  the  sentiment  everywhere  that  the 
Executive  Committee  used  good  judgment  in  select¬ 
ing  a  new  commissioner,  and  Mr.  Ashcom  is  being 
widely  congratulated  upon  his  appointment. 

An  inspection  tour  of  the  railroad  coal  piers  in 
New  York  harbor  is  to  be  made  next  Monday  by 
Dr.  Garfield  and  several  of  his  associates  in  the 
Fuel  Administration,  including  A.  W.  Calloway,  Di¬ 
rector  of  Bituminous  Distribution ;  S.  L.  Yerkes, 
Assistant  General  Director  of  Distribution ;  H.  A. 
Cochran,  Manager  of  Tidewater  Distribution,  and 
G.  N.  Snider,  Transportation  Adviser  to  Dr.  Gar¬ 
field.  The  party  will  also  include  A.  H.  Smith,  Re¬ 
gional  Director  of  Eastern  Railroads ;  Rembrandt 
Peale,  Commissioner  of  the  Tidewater  Coal  Ex¬ 
change;  J.  W.  Howe,  Assistant  Commissioner; 

J.  W.  Searles,  Deputy  Commissioner  at  New  York; 
W.  B.  Pollock,  Deputy  Marine  Director  of  the  Port, 
and  A.  K.  Morris,  in  general  charge  of  the  New 
York  harbor  coal  piers.  The  trip  will  be  made  under 
the  auspices  of  Mr.  Smith  in  a  New  York  Central 
tug. 

The  plans  of  Dr.  Day,  Commissioner  of 
Markets,  for  distributing  the  300,000  tons  of 
anthracite  he  has  contracted  for  are  receiving 
considerable  attention  in  the  dailies,  the  assump¬ 
tion  being  that  the  city’s  coal  supply  will  be  in¬ 
creased  to  the  extent  the  figures  indicate.  But 
dealers  point  out  that  even  assuming  all  or  any 
substantial  part  of  the  300,000  tons  is  actually 
received,  there  will  be  no  real  gain,  since  it  will 
result  in  a  corresponding  reduction  in  shipments 
from  other  sources,  the  Anthracite  Committee 
having  announced  positively  that  no  eastern 
State  will  be  allowed  to  receive  tonnage  in  excess 
of  its  allotment.  As  one  retailer  remarked:  “The 
city  authorities  are  not  apt  to  accomplish  any 
good  result  by  butting  in  on  the  Government’s 
distribution  program.  In  fact,  to  the  extent  to 
which  they  succeed  in  establishing  new  sources 
of  supply,  they  add  to  the  uncertainties  of  the 
situation  by  compelling  consumers  to  take  coal 
of  an  unknown  quality  in  place  of  the  grades  to 
which  they  have  been  accustomed.” 


The  holdings  of  the  Merchants’  Coal  Co.  at  Bos¬ 
well,  Somerset  County,  have  been  sold  to  the  Orenda 
Smokeless  Coal  Co.,  the  purchase  price  being  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $2,000,000.  The  Orenda  takes  over 
the  5,000  acres  of  coal  land  held  by  the  Merchants’ 
corporation,  covering  practically  the  entire  Boswell 
field. 


Anthracite  continues  to  be  turned  out  at  practically 
a  record  rate  and,  unlike  normal  years,  it  is  going 
direct  to  consumers,  so  that  winter  handling  of  a 
heavy  tonnage  mined  in  the  summer  will  be  avoided. 


The  announcement  that  men  of  limited  training 
will  not  be  sent  abroad  may  indicate  that  the  critical 
stage  of  the  foreign  situation  has  passed.  Let  us 
hope  there  are  enough  on  the  other  side  to  finish  the 
job.  As  soon  as  there  is  any  indication  of  this  it 
will  be  none  too  soon  to  think  of  after-the-war 
problems. 


Pittsburgh  Trade  Notes. 

The  West  Virginia  C.  &  C.  Co.  has  declared  an 
initial  dividend  of  $3  per  share  on  the  preferred 
stock. 

John  H.  Jones,  of  the  Bertha  Coal  Co.,  spent  a 
part  of  the  week  in  West  Virginia,  looking  over  the 
plants  of  the  company. 

During  the  week  ending  with  Monday  night, 
58,320  tons  of  coal  passed  through  Lock  No.  1  on 
the  Monongahela  River  and  231,000  tons  through 
Lock  No.  3,  same  river. 

The  Federal  Railroad  Administration  has  ordered 
the  immediate  completion  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio- 
Western  Maryland  railroad  yards  at  Fayette,  Pa., 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  handling  of  coal  from  the 
West  Virginia  field  by  way  of  Connellsville.  One 
thousand  men  are  to  be  put  to  work,  and  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  have  the  work  completed  in  60  days.  The 
plans  call  for  the  erection  of  a  large  roundhouse 
also. 

Creation  of  Pittsburgh  into  a  separate  district 
under  charge  of  a  Fuel  Administrator  subordinate 
to  the  Director  General,  and  the  continuation  of 
D.  W.  Kuhn  in  the  position  of  Administrator  as  an¬ 
nounced  in  last  week’s  Journal,  was  officially  made 
public  in  Pittsburgh  last  Saturday.  The  announce¬ 
ment  was  hailed  with  satisfaction  by  coal  men  in  the 
district,  for  the  reason  that  Mr.  Kuhn,  knowing  the 
conditions  as  only  a  man  conversant  with  the  mines 
and  railroads  could  know  them,  will  be  in  a  better 
position  to  handle  the  many  problems  that  arise  than 
when  he  was  under  a  dual  jurisdiction,  and  had  to 
make  his  rulings  so  that  the  Pittsburgh  district  con¬ 
formed  to  the  rest  of  the  State.  Now  the  district’s 
peculiar  problems  can  be  solved  as  best  concerns  the 
district  without  regard  to  the  remainder  of  the 
State.  Mr.  Kuhn  has  made  no  change  in  his  official 
force,  nor  does  he  contemplate  making  any  at  this 
time.  E.  K.  R. 


Death  of  T.  M.  Righter. 

Thomas  M.  Righter,  one  of  the  pioneer  anthra¬ 
cite  operators,  died  at  Mt.  Carmel,  Pa.,  on  the 
12th  in  his  71st  year.  Mr.  Righter  was  a  native 
of  Mauch  Chunk,  and  early  in  life  became  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  mining  industry  in  the  Schuylkill 
region. 

He  operated  the  Mt.  Carmel  colliery  for  many 
years  under  the  name  of  T.  M.  Righter  &  Co.; 
was  vice-president  of  the  Midvalley  Coal  Co. 
for  a  considerable  period,  and  was  formerly 
interested  in  the  ownership  of  the  Oak  Hill 
colliery  at  Minersville.  Mr.  Righter  was  related 
by  marriage  to  the  Kemmerers,  the  Leisenrings 
and  the  Wentzes — all  of  whom  played  a  conspicu¬ 
ous  part  in  the  development  of  the  anthracite 
region — and  was  also  associated  with  them  in  a 
business  way. 

Mr.  Righter  was  the  father  of  Walter  L. 
Righter,  formerly  in  partnership  with  W.  A. 
Marshall  of  New  York  under  the  firm  name  of 
Righter  &  Marshall. 


Thomas  R.  Brown,  administrative  engineer  of 
the  Fuel  Administration  for  the  Pittsburgh  dis¬ 
trict,  reports  that  through  the  inspection  of  in¬ 
dustrial  steam  plants,  which  was  begun  there 
only  a  few  weeks  ago,  a  saving  of  81,000  tons  of 
coal  per  year  has  been  effected  in  the  Pittsburgh 
district.  This  saving  represents  a  little  more  than 
one  week  of  actual  inspection  under  the  general 
program  recently  announced.  In  five  manufac¬ 
turing  plants  an  annual  saving  of  53,942  tons  of 
coal  have  been  made  it  is  stated  by  improved 
methods  of  firing,  stopping  leaks  around  boiler 
settings,  and  othe'r  factors  which  make  for 
economy  in  the  general  conditions  of  boiler  plant 
operation. 


A  strike  of  400  miners  in  the  Linton,  Ind.,  coal 
fields,  because  of  unsatisfactory  train  service  to  and 
from  the  mines,  has  been  temporarily  settled  by 
Paul  P.  Haynes,  of  the  Public  Service  Commission. 
The  mines  produce  about  4,000  tons  of  coal  daily. 
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Progress  of  Government’s  Clean  Coal  Campaign. 

Fuel  Administration  Official  Tells  of  Results  to  Date  in  Improving  the  Anthracite  Output 

— Effects  of  Impurities  on  the  Different  Sizes. 


In  a  recent  address  before  a  meeting  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  at  Worcester, 
E.  L.  Cole,  of  the  Bureau  of  Conservation,  U.  S. 
Fuel  Administration,  told  something  of  what  the 
Government  aims  to  do,  and  what  it  has  already 
done,  toward  insuring  the  shipment  of  reasonably 
clean  coal.  Mr.  Cole  pointed  out  that  in  normal 
times  competition  was  a  factor  in  keeping  up  stand¬ 
ards  of  preparation,  but  that  this  is  not  so  under 
present  conditions.  Last  winter,  he  stated,  there 
was  a  noticeable  increase  in  the  amount  of  impuri¬ 
ties  in  both  anthracite  and  bituminous. 

“These  facts  were  known  to  the  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion,”  continued  Mr.  Cole,  “but  because  of  the 
clamor  among  consumers,  domestic  and  industrial, 
which  was  accentuated  by  weather  conditions, .  for 
any  sort  of  coal,  action  was  deferred  at  that  time. 
However,  friendly  suggestions  were  made  to  opera¬ 
tors,  in  the  hope  that  the  quality  of  coal  would  show 
improvement. 

“It  was  a  vain  hope.  During  the  arctic-like 
weather  of  the  second  half  of  last  winter  the  de¬ 
mand  for  coal  skyrocketed  to  a  point  never  before 
reached  in  this  country.  At  the-  same  time,  the 
quality  decreased  with  amazing  rapidity,  aggravat¬ 
ing  the  existing  fuel  famine  to  a  degree  not  readily 
credible.  The  tonnage  of  inferior  coal  that  was  de¬ 
livered  in  January  was  so  large  as  to  cause  the  Fuel 
Administration  to  take  action. 

Because  of  the  tremendous  demand  for  anthracite, 
it  was  thought  wise  not  to  limit  the  amount  of  im¬ 
purities  to  the  minimum  of  the  pro-war  standards. 
The  schedule  adopted,  therefore,  is  slightly  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  the  amount  of  impurities  shipped  by  the 
best  anthracite  producers  in  1915.  However,  not 
one  complaint  has  been  received  by  the  fuel  admin¬ 
istration  about  the  quality  of  anthracite  delivered 
when  it  conformed  to  the  administration’s  standard. 

Inspection  Proves  Effective. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  inspection  at  the  mines 
and  destination  points  may  be  indicated  by  the  re¬ 
ports  for  May.  These  show  that  less  than  one-half 
of  one  per  cent  of  the  daily  anthracite  production 
of  more  than  a  quarter  million  tons  was  condemned 
by  the  Federal  inspectors  for  the  month  of  May. 
This  coal  was  condemned  at  the  mines  and  repre¬ 
pared  for  delivery.  The  vast  improvement  can  be 
better  visualized  when  it  is  recalled  that  more  than 
50  per  cent  of  the  marketed  tonnage  during  January 
and  February  contained  excessive  amounts  of  im¬ 
purities. 

During  the  inspection  at  destination  a  car  of  buck¬ 
wheat,  containing  45  per  cent  of  impurities,  was 
delivered  at  a  textile  mill  in  Philadelphia.  The 
fireman  was  unable  to  keep  steam  above  fifty-five 
pounds,  normal  steam  pressure  being  eighty  pounds. 
Production  at  the  mill  fell  off  30  per  cent  and  the 
cost  of  removing  ashes  increased  300  per  cent.  The 
coal  company  was  compelled  to  rebate  the  mill 
owner  50  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  coal,  together 
with  equal  percentage  of  the  freight  and  cartage 
costs. 

It  is  the  observation  of  the  fuel  administration 
that  steam  sizes  of  anthracite,  containing  40  per 
cent,  are  so  inefficient  in  generating  steam  that  the 
cost  of  such  fuel  is  commercially  prohibitory.  Steam 
sizes  of  anthracite  containing  not  more  than  20  per 
cent  aggregate  impurities  enable  firemen  to  maintain 
maximum  steam  under  the  most  difficult  conditions. 
When  the  amount  of  impurities  exceeds  20  per  cent, 
there  is  at  once  a  noticeably  increased  amount  of 
fuel  required  to  maintain  normal  steam  pressure. 
In  addition  to  this,  there  is  an  increase  of  10  per 
cent  in  the  cost  of  fuel  when  the  percentage  of  im¬ 
purities  is  increased  from  20  to  25  per  cent  and  a 
further  increased  cost  in  the  removal  of  ashes. 

Impurities  in  Steam  Sizes. 

However,  expert  firemen  obtain  fairly  good  re¬ 
sults  with  anthracite  steam  sizes  containing  as  high 
as  30  per  cent  of  slate  and  bone,  but  the  fuel  costs 


show  an  increase  of  25  to  37  per  cent  above  the  cost 
of  the  same  size  fuel  containing  only  15  per  cent 
of  impurities.  Any  steam  anthracite  containing 
more  than  30  per  cent  of  slate  or  bone  is  too  ex¬ 
pensive  for  the  manufacturer  to  purchase  to-day,  ac¬ 
cording  to  our  observation.  All  steam  coal  con¬ 
taining  more  than  20  per  cent  of  impurities  is  con¬ 
demned  when  it  comes  under  the  observation  of  the 
fuel  administration.  This  is  so  even  when  it  is 
found  at  destination  points  in  Pennsylvania. 

Operators  who  deliver  coal  containing  excessive 
amounts  of  impurities  have  been  subjected  to  vari¬ 
ous  penalties.  Some  cars  were  ordered  hauled  to 
the  dumping  grounds  in  Philadelphia;  others  were 
donated  to  hospitals  and  other  nonprofit-making  in¬ 
stitutions.  A  few  cars  were  delivered  to  churches. 
Many  cars  en  route  to  market  were  diverted  back 
to  the  ipines.  In  all  cases  the  producing  companies 
were  compelled  to  pay  the  freight  and  other  charges 
and  donate  the  coal.  This  action  by  the  State  fuel 
administrator  had  a  tremendous  moral  effect  upon 
the  producers  and  strengthened  the  arms  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  inspectors  at  the  mines,  because  publicity  was 
given  each  case. 

The  effect  of  increase  of  impurities  in  domestic 
sizes  of  anthracite  is  much  more  marked  than  in 
steam  sizes.  The  domestic  sizes  include  pea,  nut, 
stove,  egg  and  broken  coal.  Excellent  results  are 
obtained  with  pea  coal  containing  8  to  10-  per  cent 
of  slate  and  the  same  amount  of  bone.  That  is  a 
total  of  sixteen  pounds  of  impurities  in  100  pounds 
of  coal.  When  the  amount  is  11  to  12 per  cent  of 
slate,  satisfactory  results  are  obtained;  but  ashes 
must  be  removed  at  more  frequent  intervals  and 
more  attention  given  to  the  fire.  At  the  same  time, 
there  is  an  increase  of  at  least  5  to  8  per  cent  in 
the  cost  of  fuel.  This  applies  equally  to  this  size 
coal  in  use  of  low-pressure  and  high-pressure 
service. 

Pea  coal  containing  20  per  cent  of  slate  is  worth¬ 
less  for  low-pressure  boilers.  In  high-pressure  prac¬ 
tice  fairly  good  service  can  be  obtained ;  but  ashes 
must  be  removed  at  more  frequent  intervals  and 
more  attention  given  to  the  fire.  At  the  same  time, 
there  is  an  increase  of  at  least  5  to  8  per  cent  in 
the  cost  of  fuel.  In  high-pressure  practice  fairly 
good  service  can  be  obtained  with  25  per  cent  of 
slate ;  but  the  cost  of  such  fuel  is  virtually  prohibi¬ 
tory.  The  larger  the  size  of  anthracite  the  lower 
must  be  the  percentage  of  impurities  to  obtain  maxi¬ 
mum  service.  No  shipment  of  pea  coal  with  more 
than  12  per  cent  slate  is  permissible. 

Effect  on  Domestic  Sizes. 

Chestnut  gives  best  results  when  impurities  do 
not  exceed  5  per  cent  of  slate  and  an  equal  per¬ 
centage  of  bone  (bone  contains  50  per  cent  carbon). 
Any  increase  above  this  figure  is  marked  by  inferior 
service.  At  15  per  cent  fires  must  be  carefully  at¬ 
tended  or  it  will  be  necessary  to  relight  them  twice 
within  twenty-four  hours.  Chestnut  coal  contain¬ 
ing  20  per  cent  of  slate  is  so  inferior  that  any  price 
for  such  fuel  is  exorbitant.  All  nut  coal  containing 
7  per  cent  of  slate  is  condemned  by  the  fuel  adminis¬ 
tration. 

Stove  coal  containing  5  per  cent  of  slate  and  6 
per  cent  of  bone  gives  maximum  service.  At  6  per 
cent  of  slate  and  7  per  cent  of  bone  the  result  is 
increase  of  8  per  cent  in  fuel  costs.  This  size  coal 
containing  8  per  cent  of  slate  and  9  per  cent  of 
bone  shows  the  maximum  possible  amount  of  im¬ 
purities  that  can  be  used  by  domestic  consumers, 
discounting  the  high  cost  of  such  fuel.  Any  per¬ 
centage  above  this  renders  the  fuel  worthless. 

Egg  coal  should  not  be  used  when  the  amount  of 
slate  is  more  than  4  per  cent  and  5  per  cent  of  bone. 
This  size  coal  is  difficult  to  burn  unless  it  is  vir¬ 
tually  free  from  slate.  Our  standard  permits  2  per 
cent  of  slate  and  the  same  of  bone,  because  of  the 
size  of  this  coal  (it  is  the  size  of  an  average  fist)  ; 
the  slate  can  be  readily  removed  by  the  consumer. 
It  is  much  better  to  do  so  than  to  obtain  inferior 


results  by  shoveling  the  dirty  coal  into  the  furnace. 
It  may  be  stated  that  the  amount  of  slate  allowed 
in  this  coal  is  only  equal  to  one  piece  of  slate  in  100 
pounds  and  two  pieces  of  bone  in  the  same  weight. 

Broken  anthracite  must  be  virtually  free  from 
slate  or  bone.  Even  in  foundry  practice,  as  well 
as  domestic  service,  it  is  necessary  to  remove  all 
slate  from  this  coal  before  it  can  be  used.  It  can 
be  readily  perceived  that  this  is  imperative  when 
the  inspection  schedule  only  allows  1  per  cent  slate 
and  2  per  cent  of  bone.  This  is  less  than  the  weight 
of  a  piece  of  bone  or  slate  of  this  size  fuel. 

During  January  many  cars  of  this  size  fuel  were 
shipped  from  the  mines  into  Philadelphia  contain¬ 
ing  from  12  to  25  per  cent  of  slate. 

New  West  Virginia 

Organization. 

The  Northern  West  Virginia  Operator’s 
Association  Formed  at  Fairmont. 

Charleston,  W.  Va.,  July  18. — In  order  to  bring 
operators  of  twelve  and  one-half  counties  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  State  into  closer  unity,  the 
northern  West  Virginia  Coal  Operators’  Associa¬ 
tion  was  organized  last  Friday  at  a  meeting  of  coal 
operators  held  at  the  Country  Club  near  Fairmont. 

As  the  first  tangible  step  towards  such  an  or¬ 
ganization,  a  committee  consisting  of  C.  H.  Jenkins, 
C.  H.  Tarleton,  E.  Drennen,  D.  Howard  and  S.  D. 
Brady  was  appointed  and  empowered  by  the  tem¬ 
porary  Board  of  Directors  to  prepare  a  petition 
for  a  charter  for  the  purpose  of  organization,  and 
to  draft  by-laws. 

It  is  probable  that  the  four  existing  operators’  as¬ 
sociations  in  the  northern  counties  will  be  merged 
into  the  northern  West  Virginia  Coal  Operators’ 
Association  which  will  be  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
United  States. 

Temporary  Board  of  Directors  for  the  following 
districts  represented  at  the  meeting  have  been 
named : 

Fairmont  Sub  District : — A.  B.  Fleming,  Jr.,  A.  C. 
Beeson,  John  A.  Clark,  Jr.,  Geo.  E.  Petticord,  C.  H. 
Jenkins. 

.  Clarksburg  Sub  District : — A.  Lisle  White,  D. 
Howard,  J.  M.  Hoar,  C.  J.  Ryan,  V.  E.  Goecke. 

Elkins  Sub  District: — E.  D.  Baker,  A.  G.  Wodell, 
W.  J.  Williams,  A.  R.  Miller,  R.  B.  Isener. 

Morgantown  Sub  District : — S.  D.  Brady,  C.  W. 
Chapman. 

Kingwood  and  Grafton  Sub  Dist. Two  direc¬ 
tors  to  be  named. 

The  three  directors  at  large  selected  were  John 
M.  Wolf  of  Fairmont,  J.  A.  Jenkins  of  Clarksburg 
and  E.  Drennen  of  Elkins. 

The  assembly  of  coal  operators  was  honored  by 
the  presence  of  J.  D.  A.  Morrow  of  the  National 
Fuel  Administration;  A.  W.  Calloway,  Director  of 
Bituminous  Distribution;  J.  B.  Neil,  Director  of  Pro¬ 
duction  and  other  well  known  coal  and  railroad  men. 


Cincinnati  Trade  Notes. 

Kuper  Hood,  of  the  Houston  Coal  Co.,  has  been 
looking  after  his  company’s  interests  in  the  East. 

Edwin  Marmet  and  Charles  W.  Poisell,  receivers 
of  the  old  Marmet  Coal  Co.,  announce  that  on  Au¬ 
gust  16  they  will  offer  for  sale  at  the  Court  House 
the  properties  known  as  the  West  End  harbor  at 
Water  street  and  Central  avenue,  and  the  East  End 
harbor.  The  yards  have  already  been  sold  to  the 
Reliance  C.  &  C.  Co.  They  also  announce  that  they 
will  operate  the  mines  until  October  1. 

Newport,  our  neighbor  across  the  river  here,  be¬ 
came  a  little  nervous  about  its  coal  supply  for  the 
coming  winter,  and,  upon  taking  the  matter  up  with 
the  State  Fuel  Administrator,  was  advised  not  to 
become  excited  that,  while  the  movement  to  the 
lakes  at  the  present  time  was  making  its  supply 
a  little  short,  still  their  requirements  had  been  pro¬ 
vided  for,  and  that  they  would  be  taken  care  of  long 
before  the  snow  begins  to  fly.  West  Virginia  split 
lump  is  being  sold  in  Newport  at  price  of  $6.35  per 
net  ton,  including  the  recent  advance  in  freight. 
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Dealers  Advertise  to  Set  Public  Right. 

Atlanta  Coal  Men  Show  Just  Why  They  Are  Forced  to  Demand  Cash  with  Order  Under 

Present  Conditions  in  the  Coal  Trade. 


Contrary  to  popular  conception,  the  coal  dealers 
of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  insist  that  they  are  not  accumulat¬ 
ing  wherewithal  beyond  the  fairest  dreams  of  avarice. 
In  a  campaign  now  current  in  Atlanta  newspapers, 
the  dealers  have  set  forth  the  local  coal  situation 
from  abaca  to  zythum,  particularly  emphasizing  the 
fact  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  them  to  do 
a  cash-with-order  business,  or  secure  a  larger  op¬ 
erating  margin. 

Speaking  for  the  Atlanta  dealers,  J.  B.  Campbell, 
president  of  the  R.  O.  Campbell  Coal  Co.,  one  of 
the  city’s  largest  distributors,  explained  the  purposes 
of  the  campaign  to  a  representative  of  Printers’  Ink. 

“Last  fall,”  said  Mr.  Campbell,  “the  people  of  this 
community,  failing  to  realize  the  seriousness  of  the 
fuel  situation,  neglected  to  lay  in  their  winter’s  sup¬ 
ply  of  coal.  In  December  the  situation  became  cri¬ 
tical,  and  although  local  dealers  had  anticipated  this 
condition,  they  were  unable  to  take  care  of  the 
trade.  After  some  agitation  the  matter  was  taken 
up  by  the  State  Council  of  Defense.  As  a  result 
they  held  a  hearing  and  established  a  local  bureau 
to  handle  all  coal  orders.  The  orders  were  accepted 
v  and  turned  over  to  the  various  dealers,  according 
to  the  tonnage  that  they  were  able  to  deliver.  The 
cash  was  paid  to  the  administrator,  and  he,  in  turn, 
repaid  the  dealer  when  the  coal  was  delivered  and 
proper  receipt  of  the  buyer  presented. 

“The  Atlanta  dealers  have  continued  to  operate  on 
this  cash  basis  since  the  inception  of  the  plan.  How¬ 
ever,  recently,  a  few  members  of  a  local  commercial 
organization  began  to  agitate  the  matter  of  fuel  dis¬ 
pensers  returning  to  the  old  credit  plan.  This  agita¬ 
tion  was  started  without  consulting  the  dealers,  nor 
did  the  agitators  investigate  the  conditions  under 
which  we  are  forced  to  operate. 

Advertise  to  Protect  Themselves. 

“Inasmuch  as  our  opponents  had  stirred  up  con¬ 
siderable  public  interest,  we  decided  to  ‘fight  fire  with 
fire.’  Accordingly  we  launched  an  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  in  the  local  papers  with  the-  avowed  purpose 
of  educating  the  public  as  to  our  reasons  for  asking 
cash  with  order.” 

The  series  consists  of  six  advertisements,  signed 
by  20  Atlanta  coal  dealers.  A  portion  of  the  initial 
advertisement  reads  as  follows: 

“Why  Cash  Means  Cheaper  Coal. 

“To  the  Atlanta  Public: 

“The  undersigned  coal  dealers  of  Atlanta,  through 
whom  you  are  supplied,  respectfully  invite  your  at¬ 
tention  to  a  few  pertinent  facts  which,  we  believe, 
will  convince  you  that  we  are  now  following  the 
best  possible  plan  to  insure  you  an  adequate  supply 
of  coal  the  coming  winter. 

“The  plan  under  which  you  are  now  getting  your 
coal — the  same  as  that  of  the  recent  severe  winter 
months — was  the  outcome  of  the  investigation  last 
winter  of  coal  conditions  in  Atlanta,  by  the  State 
Council  of  Defense. 

“With  coal  supplies  at  their  lowest  ebb  ever  known 
here,  Atlanta  fared  better  last  winter  than  any  other 
city  in  the  United  States,  not  even  excepting  those 
cities  with  coal  mines  in  their  outskirts. 

“It  is  a  good  plan ;  therefore  the  dealers,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Fuel  Administration,  are  continuing  it 

“This  plan,  so  far  as  the  operation  of  the  coal  deal¬ 
ers  are  concerned,  necessitates  payment  of  cash  with 
order. 

“That  is  the  one  thing  which  will  make  it  possible 
for  us  to  bring  to  you  an  adequate  supply  of  coal 
for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1919. 

“It  is  the  one  thing  which  keeps  the  price  of  your 
coal  from  going  higher  than  it  is  today,  for — 

“We  could  not  do  a  credit  business  on  our  present 
margins  and  live. 

“A  credit  basis  would  force  probably  two-thirds 
of  the  present  coal  dealers  of  Atlanta  out  of  busi¬ 
ness,  and  make  it  that  much  harder  for  the  others 
to  supply  what  you  need. 


“We  vvish  to  make  it  very  clear  that  the  require¬ 
ment  of  cash  with  order,  is  one  in  which  the  Fuel 
Administration  has  no  part.  It  is  a  requirement  of 
the  dealers  themselves,  and  we  are  going  to  tell  }-ou 
why — 

“It  Is  Necessary  for  Us  and  Better  for  You. 

“Every  dealer  must  pay  cash  for  his  coal  to  the 
mines. 

“Many  of  the  dealers,  in  order  to  get  coal,  keep 
representatives  at  the  mines  paying  cash  for  it  as 
it  is  loaded.  It  may  be  two  weeks  or  more  before 
the  coal  is  in  our  yards. 

“That  means,  with  the  Government  price  at  the 
mine  and  freight  from  the  Tennessee  and  Kentucky 
fields,  which  is  also  cash,  the  dealer  puts  out  from 
$5.15  to  $6.05  for  every  ton  of  coal  he  buys  before 
he  gets  it.  1 

“The  dealer’s  average  margin  above  those,  figures 
is  around  $2  per  ton. 

“This  margin  has  not  changed  since  the  President’s 
fuel  order  was  issued  last  October.  It  is  fixed  by 
the  Government. 

“Out  of  this  $2  we  must  stand  all  losses,  which 
are  considerable,  pay  for  unloading,  for  hauling,  for 
materials  and  repairs,  our  office  expenses,  take  care 
of  rapidly  rising  costs,  meet  interest  on  investment, 
taxes,  insurance,  and  then,  if  there  is  any  left,  we 
may  call  it  profit. 

“By  way  of  illustration  as  to  profits,  one  Atlanta 
dealer  delivered  6,000  tons  in  April,  and  his  total 
profit  for  the  month  was  $102.25. 

“He  made,  on  a  cash  basis,  the  munificent  sum 
of  one  and  two-thirds  cents  per  ton. 

“Would  you  call  that  exorbitant? 

“If  he  had  sold  on  a  credit  basis,  his  paltry  $102 
would  have  been  turned  into  a  deficit  of  many  hun¬ 
dreds  of  dollars,  eaten  up  in  added  expense  alone. 

“On  a  credit  basis  the  dealer  would  have  to  ex¬ 
tend  more  credit  than  heretofore,  on  account  of  in¬ 
creased  costs. 

“He  would  have  to  borrow  from  the  banks  more 
money  than  ever  before — perhaps  to  an  extent  the 
banks  would  be  unwilling  to  lend. 

“On  a  credit  basis  we  would  have  to  bring  about 
a  complete  reorganization  of  our  business,  employing 
more  help  and  a  more  elaborate  accounting  system. 

“Put  to  these  additional  expenses,  the  small  deal¬ 
ers  unable  to  meet  them,  and  unable  to  get  money 
enough  to  carry  their  customers  would  be  forced  to 
quit  business. 

“And  the  dealers  who  remained  would  necessarily 
have  to  ask  the  Government  for  a  larger  margin  to 
meet  these  expenses,  which  would  mean  that— 

‘"You  Would  Have  to  Pay  a  Higher  Price  for 
Your  Coal. 

“The  vast  majority  of  those  who  have  a  credit 
rating  and  to  whom  the  dealer  would  be  willing  to 
extend  credit,  are  well  able  to  pay  cash  for  their 
coal  purchases. 

“Likewise,  the  vast  majority  of  those  whom  some 
seem  to  think  would  be  benefited  could  not  secure 
credit  at  all,  and  their  coal  would  cost  them  more.” 

The  following  paragraphs,  taken  from  one  of  the 
advertisements  in  the  series,  tend  to  throw  a  little 
light  on  the  attitude  of  the  Government  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministrators  toward  the  coal  dealers : 

“Officials  of  the  Fuel  Administration — notably 
among  them  L.  A.  Snead,  assistant  to  Dr.  Garfield, 
who  investigated  conditions  here,  have  stated  that 
our  margin  is  low. 

“Mr.  Snead,  himself,  said  that  as  a  result  of  his 
inquiries  over  the  country,  he  considered  $2.50  to 
$2.75  would  be  a  fair  average  margin  under  local 
delivery  conditions.” 

The  final  advertisement  of  the  series  emphasizes 
certain  municipal  conditions  over  which  the  dealers 
have  no  control,  and  which  add  materially  to  the 
cost  of  delivering  coal. 

The  dealers  state  that  conditions  on  the  premises 
of  the  average  consumer  make  it  impossible  for  them 


to  use  large  teams  or  trucks.  In  many  cities  of  At¬ 
lanta’s  size  residences  as  well  as  apartments  and  ho¬ 
tels  are  equipped  for  receiving  coal  in  large  quanti¬ 
ties.  The  dealers  contend  that  under  such  condi¬ 
tions  a  five-ton  truck  will  deliver  50  to  100  tons  a 
day,  usually  dumping  the  load  through  a  coal  hole 
into  the  basement.  In  Atlanta  a  wagon — and  the 
dealers  must  use  wagons — can  deliver  only  four  or 
five  tons  a  day. 

Dealers  urge  that  the  Atlanta  architects,  contrac¬ 
tors  and  householders  concern  themselves  with  this 
problem,  as  it  now  costs  the  Atlanta  dealer  prac¬ 
tically  as  much  to  deliver  one  ton  of  coal  as  it  does 
the  Baltimore  or  Philadelphia  dealer,  for  example,  to 
deliver  ten  tons. 

A  further  statement  is  that  private  driveways  and 
city  sidewalks,  especially  those  constructed  of  ce¬ 
ment,  are  not  strong  enough,  and  have  not  sufficient 
base  to  bear  up  a  heavy  load.  The  dealer  is  thus 
forced  to  deliver  smaller  loads  at  greater  cost. 


Price  Fixing  Condemned. 

A  Prominent  Banker  Says  Government  Is 
Committed  to  Unwise  Policy. 

The  injustices  and  disadvantages  of  price  fixing 
are  discussed  by  Charles  H.  Sabin,  president  of  the 
Guaranty  Trust  Co.  of  New  York,  in  a  recent  state¬ 
ment  from  which  the  following  extracts  are  taken: 

“The  Government’s  motives  in  regulating  prices 
were  very  properly  to  restrain  speculative  advances 
in  raw  materials  and  commodities  and  to  prevent 
profiteering.  But  the  authorities  seem  to  have  for¬ 
gotten  at  times  that  while,  as  President  Wilson 
stated,  our  economic  problem  is  not  primarily  finan¬ 
cial,  money  is  absolutely  essential  to  carry  on  the 
war.  And  the  logical  way  to  meet  the  larger  part 
of  the  extraordinary  costs  of  war  is  by  levying  upon 
the  extraordinary  profits  of  war  business. 

“But  if  these  profits  are  limited  by  price-fixing  it 
is  self-evident  that  the  revenue  which  could  be  de¬ 
rived  from  them  through  taxation  must  also  in¬ 
evitably  be  limited.  We  may  soon  understand  the 
seriousness  of  this  situation  more  fully,  now  that  we 
face  the  prospect  of  the  biggest  taxation  program 
in  the  world’s  history. 

“The  injustice  of  fixing  the  price  of  some  raw 
materials  while  the  prices  of  others  are  not  con¬ 
trolled,  the  cost  of  labor  is  unregulated,  and  freight 
rates  are  advanced  25  per  cent,  seems  to  me  to  be 
perfectly  obvious. 

Price  Fixing  and  the  Coal  Shortage. 

“BuLthe  chief  danger  of  arbitrary  price-fixing  dur¬ 
ing  the  present  crisis  is  that  it  may  tend  to  check 
necessary  production  and  fail  to  check  unnecessary 
consumption.  The  fixing  of  the  price  of  coal  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  an  important  factor  in  the  coal  shortage 
that  we  experienced  during  last  Winter,  and  that 
reduced  our  production  of  steel,  now  of  the  most 
vital  importance.  The  productive  energy  of  society 
can  yield  only  a  definite  number  of  units  of  com¬ 
modities.  In  order  that  the  Government  may  get  a 
larger  proportion  of  those  commodities,  individuals 
must  reduce  their  consumption. 

“When  a  commodity  is  sold  for  whatever  price  it 
will  bring  in  free,  open  market,  each  person  buys 
as  much  of  it  as  he  wants  at  that  price,  and  there 
is  enough  to  go  around;  when  it  is  sold  by  com¬ 
pulsion  for  something  below  that  price,  people  will 
want  more  than  there  is  available,'  and  there  is  no 
longer  enough  to  go  around.  The  distribution  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  ordinary  working  of  unrestricted 
prices  is  undoubtedly  bad  in  enabling  those  with 
means  to  buy  more  than  the  less  fortunate,  but  the 
higher  price  tends  to  cut  off  waste,  and,  in  part,  the 
least  necessary  consumption.  It  thereby  releases 
more  productive  energy  for  war  purposes. 


The  coal  carried  down  the  Lachine  Canal  last 
month  totalled  306,440  tons,  just  29,396  tons  more 
than  the  same  month  a  year,  previously.  Of  this 
amount  there  were  53,785  tons  of  hard  coal  and 
252,655  tons  of  soft  coal. 
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Fuel  Adminstration  Now  in  Full  Control. 

President  Ends  System  Under  which  Federal  Trade  Commission  Divided  with  Dr.  Garfield’s 

Office  Work  of  Supervising  Coal  Industry. 


Better  Bunkering  Facilities. 


Shipping  Board  Plans  New  Piers  and  Coal 
Reserve  in  Upper  Harbor. 

Plans  for  improving  the  bunkering  facilities  of 
New  York  harbor  and  creating  a  reserve  supply 
of  bunker  coal  on  the  shore  of  the  upper  bay  have 
been  taken  in  hand  by  the  U.  S.  Shipping  Board, 
through  its  Commission  of  Ports  and  Harbor  Facili¬ 
ties.  Edward  F.  Carry,  chairman  of  the  Commission, 
accompaniel  by  several  other  members  and  by  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  rail  and  water  transportation  in¬ 
terests,  has  recently  completed  an  inspection  of  the 
harbor  and  the  New  Jersey  coal  piers. 

According  to  Mr.  Carry  the  inspection  trip  had 
two  objects:  First,  to  determine  what  steps  should 
be  taken  at  once  to  prevent  another  tie-up  of  ship¬ 
ping  such  as  occurred  last  winter  because  of  the 
delay  in  furnishing  bunker  coal,  and,  second,  to 
recommend  improvements  of  a  far-reaching  nature 
to  be  worked  out  over  a  term  of  years. 

“Bunkering  facilities,  drydocks,  and  repair  shops 
and  yards  must  be  located,  and  it  is  our  part  to 
designate  the  requirements  of  the  ports,”  he  said. 
“The  railroads  will  determine  how  much  freight  can 
be  carried  to  a  port,  and  we  want  to  be  able  to 
show  how  a  port  can  be  used  to  obtain  100  per  cent, 
efficiency. 

“New  York  is  a  great  big  port,  and  it  is  not  un¬ 
kind  to  say  that  it  is  susceptible  of  improvement. 
After  going  over  the  situation  from  time  to  time  we 
will  make  representations  to  the  Shipping  Board  in 
order  that  conditions  in  New  York  Harbor  may  be 
improved. 

To  Store  Bunker  Coal. 

“Bunkering  facilities  require  immediate  attention, 
and  our  first  step  will  be  to  arrange  for  the  storage 
of  bunker  coal  for  steamship  use  the  coming  winter, 
the  storage  space  to  be  acquired  along  the  shore  of 
the  inner  harbor.  There  are  two  locations  in  mind. 
Then  will  come  the  location  of  a  permanent  bunker¬ 
ing  pier,  where  the  latest  improved  machinery  for 
the  receiving  of  coal  and  the  bunkering  of  vessels 
will  be  installed.  A  year  from  this  coming  winter 
the  new  coaling  pier  will  be  in  operation,  where 
steamships  can  come  alongside  at  some  point  this 
side  of  the  Narrows.” 

It  is  certainly  high  time  that  something  was  done 
to  avert  possible  delays  in  bunkering  steamers  next 
winter.  At  one  time  last  winter  upwards  of  100  ves¬ 
sels  were  held  up  waiting  for  bunker  coal,  most  of 
them  loaded  with  supplies  for  France.  A  recurrence 
of  this  trouble  next  winter  would  be  much  more 
serious  because  of  the  great  increase  in  the  size  of 
the  army  that  must  be  kept  supplied  with  everything 
necessary  for  its  maintenance  abroad. 

The  trouble  last  winter  was  partly  due  to  the  freez¬ 
ing  over  of  the  Kills  connecting  the  lower  ports  with 
the  upper  bay.  To  guard  against  this  happening  an¬ 
other  season  it  is  necessary  to  provide  ice  breakers 
or  to  divert  tonnage  to  the  upper  harbor.  The  lat¬ 
ter  course  is  impracticable  without  additional  facili¬ 
ties,  since  the  existing  piers  on  the  North  River  are 
operated  at  practically  full  capacity  during  the  winter 

handling  anthracite  and  bunker  coal  for  the  most 
part.  Presumably  the  permanent  bunker  pier  re¬ 
ferred  to  by  Mr.  Carry  will  be  located  near  the 
Pennsylvania’s  Greenville  piers,  which  are  not 
equipped  for  handling  coal  except  to  supply  tugs. 
That  would  also  seem  to  be  about  the  handiest  and 
most  available  site  for  a  big  stock  pile  such  as  is 
contemplated. 


1  hat  the  coal  miners  as  a  class  heeded  the  re¬ 
quests  to  take  only  one  day  off  to  celebrate  the 
Fourth  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  bituminous  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  week  ending  July  6  declined  only 
2.081,000  tons  as  compared  with  the  week  before. 
Since  about  June  1  the  soft  coal  output  has  been 
a\  eraging  around  2,000,000  tons  a  day,  so  the  holi¬ 
day  interruption  only  meant  the  loss  of  about  a 
dav  s  output,  instead  of  two  or  three  days’  output 
as  was  usually  the  case  in  past  years. 


Washington,  July  18.— The  system  under  which 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  heretofore  di¬ 
vided  with  the  Fuel  Administration  the  work  of  su¬ 
pervising  the  coal  industry  has  been  done  away  with 
by  President  Wilson,  who  recently  issued  an  execu¬ 
tive  order  directing  the  Commission  to  turn  over 
to  Dr.  Garfield’s  office  all  records,  copies  of  contracts 
and  other  data  relating  to  coal  and  coke. 

This  ends  an  anomalous  situation  which  was 
brought  about  by  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  was  created  before  the  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion  was  brought  into  existence.  The  first-named 
body  assumed  certain  relations  with  the  coal-produc¬ 
ing  interests,  some  of  which  were  continued  after 
the  newer  organization  entered  the  field.  Now,  to 
avoid  duplication  and  to  simplify  matters  the  coal 
industry  is  placed  entirely  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Fuel  Administration.  The  President’s  executive 
order  reads  as  follows : 

Executive  Order. 

Whereas,  in  order  to  avoid  duplication  of  effort 
and  to  promote  unity  and  concentration  of  control 
in  the  administration  of  the  provisions  of  section 
25  of  the  Act  of  Congress  approved  August  10,  1917, 
entitled  “An  act  to  provide  further  for  the  national 
security  and  defense  by  encouraging  the  production, 
conserving  the  supply,  and  controlling  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  food  products  and  fuel,”  certain  activities 
now  being  carried  on  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  relating  to  the  coal  industry  can,  and  ought  to 
be  carried  on  by  the  United  States  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Woodrow  Wilson,  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  by  virtue  of  the  au¬ 
thority  vested  in  me  as  Chief  Executive  and  by  virtue 
of  the  powers  conferred  on  me  by  the  Act  of  Con¬ 
gress  entitled  “An  act  authorizing  the  President  to 
co-ordinate  or  consolidate  executive  bureaus,  agen¬ 
cies  and  offices,  and  for  other  purposes,  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  economy  and  the  more  efficient  concentration 
of  the  Government,”  approved  May  20,  1918,  do  here¬ 
by  order  and  direct : 

1.  That  all  records,  files,  reports,  copies  of  con¬ 
tracts,  correspondence,  papers,  and  proceedings  on 
file  or  deposited  with  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  relating  to  coal  or  coke,  and  under  and  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  provisions  of  section  25  of  said  act 
approved  August  10,  1917,  or  the  orders,  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  United  States  Fuel  Administrator 
(excepting  such  as  relate  to  costs  of  coal-mine  op¬ 
erations  and  to  general  research  into  the  coal  indus¬ 
try)  be  transferred  forthwith  from  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  to  the  United  States  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration. 

2.  That  that  part  of  the  personnel  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  engaged  in  such  activities  herein¬ 
above  described  and  now  transferred  is  hereby  de¬ 
tailed  or  assigned  to  the  United  States  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration. 

3.  That  the  books,  correspondence,  records,  and 
papers  in  any  way  referring  to  transactions  of  any 
kind  relating  to  the  mining,  production,  sale,  or  dis¬ 
tribution  of  coal  or  coke,  and  not  hereby  transferred, 
shall,  at  all  times,  be  subject  to  inspection  by  the 
United  States  Fuel  Administrator  and  by  his  duly 
authorized  agents,  examiners,  employees,  assistants, 
and  subordinates,  together  constituting  the  govern¬ 
mental  organization  called  the  United  States  Fuel 
Administration. 

4.  That  all  persons,  partnerships,  and  corpora¬ 
tions  engaged  in  the  production  or  distribution  of 
coal  or  coke  shall  promptly  furnish,  whenever  called 
for,  to  the  United  States  Fuel  Administrator,  or  his 
duly  authorized  agents,  examiners,  employees,  as¬ 
sistants,  and  subordinates,  any  data  or  information 
relating  to  the  business  of  such  persons,  partner¬ 
ships,  or  corporations  engaged  in  the  production  or 
distribution  of  coal  or  coke. 

5.  That  the  said  United  States  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tor  is  hereby  authorized  to  procure  information  in 


reference  to  the  business  of  coal  and  coke  producers 
and  distributors  in  the  manner  provided  for  in  sec¬ 
tions  6  and  9  of  the  Act  of  Congress  approved  Sep¬ 
tember  26,  1914,  entitled,  “An  act  to  create  a  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  to  define  its  powers  and  duties, 
and  for  other  purposes,”  and  said  United  States  Fuel 
Administration,  acting  through  the  United  States 
Fuel  Administrator,  or  his  duly  authorized  agents, 
examiners,  employees,  assistants,  and  subordinates, 
is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  exercise  all 
the  powers  granted  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  by  said  act  approved  September  26,  1914,  for 
the  carrying  out  of  the  purposes  of  this  order. 

1  his  order  shall  be,  and  remain,  in  full  force  and 
effect  during  the  continuance  of  the  present  war  and 
for  six  (6)  months  after  the  termination  thereof  by 
the  proclamation  of  a  treaty  of  peace  or  until 
amended,  modified,  or  rescinded. 

WOODROW  WILSON. 


Pennsylvania’s  Record  Traffic. 


June  the  Banner  Month  in  Tonnage  Handled 
by  Country’s  Leading  Freight  Carrier. 

Complete  figures  which  have  been  made  up  for 
the  movement  of  freight  cars  past  Columbia,  Pa., 
on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  during  the  month  of 
June,  reveal  an  immense  volume  of  traffic,  far  ex¬ 
ceeding  anything  previously  recorded.  The  total 
number  of  cars  passing  in  the  month  was  250,322, 
the  daily  average  movement  being  8,344  cars.  Both  ' 
the  month’s  total  and  the  daily  average  created  new 
high  marks  for  the  movement  of  freight  traffic,  not 
only  past  Columbia  but  at  all  the  other  observation 
points. 

The  heaviest  movement  for  any  single  day  was  on 
June  20,  when  9,531  cars  passed.  This  exceeds  all 
previously  reported  one-day  movements  anywhere  on 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  The  second  highest  re¬ 
corded  movement  was  made  on  May  12  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  year,  also  at  Columbia,  with  9,173  cars  passing. 
The  third  best  record  was  made  at  Lewistown  Junc¬ 
tion  on  December  7,  1917,  the  movement  on  that 
day  being  9,027  cars.  This  remained  unsurpassed 
for  more  than  ten  years. 

The  freight  movement  through  Columbia  in  the 
30  days  of  June  exceeded  6.000,000  tons.  Of  the  250,- 
322  cars  moving  past  that  point  in  June,  138,532  were 
loaded  and  111,790  were  empty.  The  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  loaded  and  empty  movements,  eastbound 
and  westbound,  was  very  striking.  Out  of  110,931 
cars  moved  eastbound,  106,342  were  loaded  and  only 
4,589  were  empty,  while  in  the  westbound  movement 
of^  139,391  cars,  there  were  only  32,190  loads,  and 
107,201  cars  were  empty. 

In  other  words,  four  out  of  every  five  cars  going 
west  were  “empties,”  while  going  east  there  were 
only  four  “empties”  in  a  hundred.  This  is  a  good 
example  of  the  extremely  unbalanced  loaded  freight 
movement  on  eastern  trunk  line  railroads,  resulting 
from  the  war  conditions  which  have  greatly  in¬ 
creased  export  freight  traffic  and  at  the  same  time 
have  reduced  import  freight  almost  to  zero. 

An  overwhelming  proportion  of  the  eastbound 
traffic  originated  on  the  Pennsylvania  and  its 
branches  between  Harrisburg  and  Pittsburgh  and 
was  of  the  most  essential  character  for  the  success¬ 
ful  prosecution  of  the  war.  It  consisted  in  very  large 
part  of  the  iron  and  steel  products  and  coal  and  coke. 


Wellington  M.  Bertolet,  secretary,  Pennsylvania 
Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Association,  has  sent  out 
notices  of  the  14th  annual  meeting  to  be  held  in  the 
Assembly  Hall  of  the  Philadelphia  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  in  the  Widener  Building,  on  Thursday  and 
Friday,  July  25  and  26.  Hon.  William  Potter,  State 
Fuel  Administrator  of  Pennsylvania,  will  address, 
the  meeting  on  the  25th. 


2o2 


Miners  in  Clover. 

Buffalo,  July  18. — They  tell  some  rather  sadly 
interesting  stories  of  the  mining  situation  and  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  coal  towns.  A  Buffalo  coal  man  who 
was  lately  down  in  the  anthracite  regions,  looking 
after  supplies,  says  that  he  met  a  well-to-do  citizen 
of  one  of  the  towns  who  declared  that  he  never 
wanted  to  ride  in  an  automobile  again,  much  less 
to  encounter  the  average  one  as  it  is  operated  on 
the  street. 

“There  is  not  a  miner  here,’  he  declared,  “whether 
he  was  born  in  this  country  or  south-eastern  Europe, 
but  who  owns  or  controls  a  machine  and  he  has 
a  pleasant  way  of  getting  more  gasoline  internally 
than  is  good  for  him — and  then  he  sails  about  the 
town.  While  he  is  loose  it  is  as  much  as  one’s  life 
is  worth  to  go  into  the  street,  either  in  a  rig  or 
afoot.” 

The  report  may  have  its  tine  points  of  exaggera¬ 
tion,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  had  the  benefit 
of  an  O.  Henry  imagination  to  round  it  out.  The 
miner  is  having  the  time  of  his  life.  He  is  inci¬ 
dentally  doing  some  work  and  he  is  making  some 
promises  to  the  effect  that  he  will  turn  in  eight 
hours  a  day,  but  the  people  who  look  the  matter  up 
are  mostly  told  that  four  hours  is  a  pretty  good 
average  day.  For  the  rest  of  the  day  the  plan  is 
recreation,  with  a  very  large  “R”. 

It  is  likely  that  some  of  the  reports  coming  up 
from  the  mines  are  overstated;  such  things  do  not 
commonly  lose  anything  by  travel.  At  the  same 
time  the  Government  is  taking  men  for  the  army 
at  a  rate  that  might  be  called  alarming  if  it  is  kept 
up  long.  One  visitor  was  told  that  more  than  50 
men  were  drafted  from  the  force  of  a  single  mine 
lately,  and  it  was  not  a  very  large  operation  either. 

So  the  outlook  for  the  coal  jobber  who  used  to 
get  a  good  amount  of  independent  anthracite  to 
sell — -the  report  comes  from  that  part  of  the  trade — 
is  anything  but  promising.  Anthracite  production  is 
falling  off  when  there  seems  to  be  an  extra  effort 
to  increase  it.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  cutting  out 
of  “unnecessary”  consumers  has  to  be  increased 
heavily. 


Notes  from  Columbus. 

A.  W.  Kuhns,  sales  manager  of  the  Peacock  Coal 
Co.  has  returned  from  a  vacation  spent  at  Topiabee, 
Mich. 

C.  F.  Mayer,  who  has  been  executive  secretary  of 
the  Ohio  Fuel  Administration  since  it  was  originated 
a  year  ago  has  resigned  to  resume  work  with  the 
traffic  department  of  the  T.  &  O.  C.  R.  R.  He  has 
been  succeeded  by  James  G.  Young,  traffic  manager 
of  the  Columbus  Chamber  of  Commerce  who  has 
also  been  secretary  of  the  Franklin  County  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Assets  of  the  Sunday  Creek  Coal  Co.,  a  New 
Jersey  corporation  are  to  be  sold  at  public  auction 
at  the  Franklin  County  Court  House,  Columbus, 
July  27  under  orders  of  the  court.  The  sale  is  to  be 
conducted  by  John  H.  Winder,  receiver  for  the  com¬ 
pany.  All  of  the  bonds  have  been  purchased  by  John 
S.  Jones  of  Columbus.  The  appraised  valuation  of 
the  property  is  $2,500,000. 

George  H.  Barker,  vice-president  of  the  Maynard 
Coal  Co.  and  the  Daniel  Boone  Coal  Co.,  Columbus, 
attended  the  meeting  of  the  Hazard  Coal  Associa¬ 
tion  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  last  week.  Mr.  Barker 
is  president  of  the  association.  Important  action  was 
taken  in  the  naming  of  a  committee  of  one  of  the 
operating  force  from  each  company  to  carry  on 
educational  work  among  the  miners  in  order  to  in¬ 
crease  the  output.  The  committee  will  be  named 
soon.  It  is  announced  that  labor  shortage  and  in¬ 
difference  among  miners  is  restricting  the  output  in 
that  district. 


Water  consumers  in  nineteen  New  York  State 
cities  are  responsible  for  the  waste  of  at  least 
75,000  tons  of  coal  a  year  used  to  pump  the  water, 
according  to  a  report  by  the  New  York  State  Bureau 
of  Municipal  Information  If  all  water  plants,  ap¬ 
proximating  300  in  the  State,  had  been  included,  the 
fuel  waste,  due  to  water  waste  and  leakage,  would 
be  much  larger,  says  the  report. 
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Buffalo  Trade  Notes. 

Among  visitors  to  the  coal  trade  here  this  week 
was  President  W.  L.  Vail,  of  the  Big  Four  Coal  Co., 
Cleveland. 

President  Irving  S.  Underhill,  of  the  Underhill 
Coal  Co.,  has  gone  on  a  two  weeks’  trip  Fast.  At 
last  accounts  he  was  automobiling  in  the  Berkshire 
Hills. 

It  is  in  a  general  way  promised  that  most  of  the 
increased  amount  of  anthracite  promised  to  New 
York  State  will  go  to  Erie  County  and  one  or  two 
other  Western  counties,  where  the  natural  gas  has 
lately  failed  badly. 

The  water  supply  in  the  bituminous  regions  of 
Pennsylvania  is  running  short.  The  Widnoon  C.  M. 
Co.  has  had  to  shut  down  lately  for  lack  of  water 
to  run  its  boilers.  In  some  sections  the  dry  weather 
is  injuring  crops  seriously. 

Paul  Roberts,  second  son  of  E.  C.  Roberts,  of  the 
firm  of  E.  L.  Hedstrom,  has  been  promoted  from 
the  rank  of  First  Lieutenant  to  that  of  Captain.  He 
has  for  some  time  been  stationed  at  Camp  Jackson, 
Columbia,  S.  C.,  as  instructor. 

The  harbor  fueling  situation  does  not  improve. 
The  supply  has  been  of  a  hand-to-mouth  description 
all  the  season.  When  any  coal  is  sold  in  that  trade 
it  is  necessary  to  go  through  a  long  calculation  of 
the  cost  and  then  add  certain  profit  to  the  compila¬ 
tion. 

Canadian  retail  visitors  have  not  been  so  numer¬ 
ous  of  late.  Perhaps  the  dealers  realize  that  such 
time  is  mostly  wasted,  for  the  shippers  cannot  give 
them  coal  that  they  do  not  have.  Among  those  latest 
reported  were  J.  B.  Jackson  of  Simcoe,  DeWitt  Car- 
•  ter  of  Port  Colborne,  and  J.  W.  Hunt  of  Ayr. 

The  local  Fuel  Administration  is  showing  its 
teeth  in  the  following  notice  to  trestle  managers : 
“The  following  dealers  have  not  complied  with  the 
rules  of  this  office,  and  we  would  appreciate  it  if 
you  would  cut  off  their  supply  of  coal  from  the 
trestle  till  further  notice.”  The  offense  consists 
chiefly  in  not  making  monthly  reports  of  business 
done.  The  list  contains  the  names-  of  84  city  and 
county  retailers. 


Ohio  Production,  1917. 

During  the  calendar  year  1917,  mines  of  Ohio 
produced  41,577,956  tons  of  coal  which  is  5,292,500 
tons  more  than  ever  produced  in  the  State  in  any 
single  year.  The  production  in  the  “Buckeye  State” 
in  1916  was  34,526,552  tons.  During  1914  and  1915 
the  tonnage  was  held  at  a  low  ebb  but  1913  was  the 
previous  banner  year  with  a  total  production  of  36,- 
285,465  tons. 

As  usual  Belmont  County  was  the  largest  producer 
with- 11,156,626.  Athens  County  is  second  with  6,- 
313,619.  Jefferson  is  next  with  5,742,240  and  the 
others  producing  a  fairly  large  tonnage  are:  Guern¬ 
sey,  4,024,356;  Hocking,  2,211,858;  Perry,  2,149,114; 
Tuscarawas,  1,788,800;  Meigs,  1,267,144  and  Harrison, 
1,222,561. 

Ohio  has  only  exceeded  the  30,000,000  ton  mark 
six  times  in  its  history.  Number  of  mines  operated 
was  1,295  as  compared  with  853  in  1916.  In  all  26 
of  the  30  mining  counties  in  the  State  exceeded 
their  output  of  the  previous  year.  Five  of  the 
counties,  Gallia,  Perry,  Scioto,  Washington  and  Vin¬ 
ton,  more  than  doubled  their  output.  In  four  coun¬ 
ties  there  was  a  loss  of  production,  viz,  Guernsey, 
Summit,  Monroe  and  Wayne. 


Destination  of  N.  &  W.  Tonnage. 

/ - April - '  > - Four  Months - ' 


Shipments.  1917. 
Tide  foreign 

coal  .  269,305 

Tide  foreign 

coke .  1,946 

Tide  coast 

coal  .  277,532 

Other  dom. 

coal  . 2,204,557 

Other  dom. 

coke  .  191,889 

Total  . 2,945,229 


1918. 

1917. 

1918. 

211,296 

870,229 

570,523 

768 

15,333 

2,371 

465,488 

1,045,135 

1,558,293 

,808,844 

8,546,934 

7,218,772 

198,172 

791,970 

864,926 

1,684,568 

11,269,601 

10,214,885 

Distribution  of  Central  Pennsylvania  Tonnage 
in  Last  Half  of  June. 

The  distribution  of  the  Central  Pennsylvania  ton¬ 
nage  (exclusive  of  Somerset  County),  as  reported 
by  the  Central  Pennsylvania  Coal  Producers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  last  two  weeks  in  June  was  as  fol- 
lows  \ 

Week  Ending  Week  Ending 


Railroad  Fuel 

June  22. 
Cars. 

June  29. 
Cars. 

Originating  road . 

..  2,873 

2,941 

New  England  roads . 

. .  568 

621 

Other  foreign  roads . 

..  2,348 

2,090 

Total  . 

..  5,789 

5,652 

Commercial  All-Rail 
Pennsylvania .  3,047 

3,434 

Maryland  and  Delaware.. 

..  116 

181 

New  York . 

..  3,335 

3,578 

New  Jersey . 

..  1,738 

1,771 

New  England . 

..  2,486 

2,484 

All  other  States . 

..  174 

113 

Canada . 

. .  1,054 

1,032 

Total  . 

..11,950 

12,593 

Tidewater  Shipments 

New  York .  3,260 

3,208 

Philadelphia . 

..  821 

734 

Baltimore . 

45 

0 

Total  . 

..  4,126 

3,942 

Grand  total  . 

.  .21,865 

22,187 

Total  number  collieries... 

. .  857 

831 

Number  collieries  reporting..  829 

827 

Wagon  loaders  reporting. 

99 

175 

Total  number  reporting, 

. . .  928 

1,002 

Tonnage  Produced 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tipple  mines . 

1,123,961 

1,142,420 

Wagon  mines . 

12,200 

18,713 

Lehigh  Valley 

Makes 

Record. 

In  a  recent  statement  E.  E.  Loomis,  President  of 
the  Lehigh  Valley  RR.  Co.  and  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Coal  Co.,  calls  attention  to  what  is  being  achieved 
in  the  way  of  maintaining  the  anthracite  output  in 
the  face  of  a  labor  shortage  that  is  steadily  becom¬ 
ing  worse.  Mr.  Loomis  says : 

“We  have  fought  the  labor  shortage  with  appeals 
to  the  men  to  work  harder  to  make  up  for  their 
fellows  who  are  in  the  army  and  navy,  in  the 
munition  factories,  and  elsewhere.  We  have  made 
a  patriotic  drive,  and  that  it  is  bearing  fruit — that 
we  are  able  to  hold  our  own  under  present  condi¬ 
tions — is  most  encouraging.” 

In  addition  to  carrying  more  anthracite  than  any 
of  the  other  originating  lines  in  June,  the  Lehigh 
Valley  RR.  showed  the  largest  gain  over  June,  1917 
—all  but  three  of  the  roads,  in  fact,  reporting  a  de¬ 
crease.  The  Lehigh  Valley’s  tonnage  was  up  5,615 
tons;  the  Ontario  &  Western’s  4,983  tons,  and  the 
Reading’s  3,709  tons. 

The  L.  V.  also  established  a  record  in  regard 
to  the  tonnage  of  domestic  sizes  carried  during  the 
first  three  months  of  the  new  coal  year.  In  that 
period  it  transported  2,646,491  tons  of  these  sizes, 
approximately  300,000  tons  more  than  was  carried 
by  any  other  line. 


Anthracite  Distribution  Figures. 

Washington,  July  18. — Figures  showing  the 
movement  of  coal  into  New  England  during  the  first 
quarter  of  the  present  coal  year  have  been  made  pub¬ 
lic  by  the  Fuel  Administration.  They  indicate  that 
the  New  England  States,  taken  collectively,  received 
well  above  their  allotment  in  that  period,  shipments 
for  April,  May  and  June  amounting  to  about  3,250,- 
000  gross  tons,  or  at  the  rate  of  13,000,000  tons  a 
year,  whereas  the  allotment  is  only  10,331,000  tons. 

Figures  were  also  given  out  showing  that  New 
York  City  received  slightly  more  than  25  per  cent 
of  its  yearly  allotment  in  the  same  months,  assuming 
that  the  State  Administrator,  when  he  is  appointed, 
does  not  increase  the  city’s  allotment  at  the  expense 
of  certain  up-State  counties.  Under  the  distribution 
plan,  New  York  State  is  due  to  receive  12  per  cent 
more  tonnage  than  in  the  coal  year  1916-1917. 
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Central  Pennsylvania  Operators  Hold  Big  Meeting. 

Last  1  uesdav  s  Gathering  at  Altoona  Addressed  by  Fuel  Administration  Representatives 
W  Iro  Emphasized  Need  for  More  Coal  and  Compliance  with  Regulations. 


The  second  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Central  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Coal  Producers’  Association  was  held  in 
the  rooms  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Altoona, 
last  Tuesday,  the  16th.  It  was  largely  attended, 
attentive,  and  at  times  enthusiastic  gathering.  Ow¬ 
ing  to  the  press  of  duties  elsewhere,  Dr.  Garfield  and 
John  P.  White,  who  has  been  invited  to  speak  were 
unable  to  attend.  Other  prominent  officials  of  the 
Fuel  Administration  were  on  hand,  however,  and 
delivered  excellent  addresses. 

J.  B.  Neale,  Director  of  Production,  first  empha¬ 
sized  the  importance  of  hearty  co-operation  between 
the  operators  and  mine  workers,  made  mention  of  a 
plan  submitted  at  Washington  for  approval,  which 
if  adopted  would  set  a  high  standard ;  a  badge  to  be 
given  by  the  Government  to  those  reaching  that 
standard  for  the  first  period  of  three  or  four  months, 
with  a  bar  to  be  attached  to  it  for  each  succeeding 
like  period.  It  was  not  intended  to  make  any  change 
in  working  hours  in  this  plan. 

He  then  appealed  to  the  operators  to  work  hard 
and  unselfishly  for  the  country ;  asked  tha*  they  make 
it  a  point  to  show  themselves  with  great  frequency 
at  the  workings,  and  believed  a  decided  increase  in 
tonnage  could  be  brought  about  by  consistent  work 
along  these  lines.  The  draft  and  drink  handicaps 
were  mentioned  as  being  matters  that  could  not  be 
definitely  touched  upon,  although  everything  possible 
was  being  done  to  overcome  them,  and  it  was  stated 
that  the  fight  for  increase  -should  be  made  as  though 
they  were  here  to  stay. 

Calloway  Warns  of  Government  Control. 

A.  W.  Calloway.  Director  Bituminous  Distribu¬ 
tion,  made  an  appeal  for  a  prompt  compliance  with 
the  requests  from  the  Distribution  Department,  as 
otherwise  some  other  branch  of  the  service  would 
step  in  with  drastic  measures  that  would  not  only 
be  a  reflection  on  the  Distribution  Department  and 
the  operator,  but  compel  the  forwarding  of  the  out¬ 
put  where  needed.  He  stated  that  the  present 
changes  were  necessary  to  meet  the  war  needs  and 
that  they  had  to  adjust  themselves  from  day  to  day 
to  provide  for  the  requirements.  Not  as  a  threat, 
but  as  a  fact,  he  said  if  the  operators  do  not  give 
heed  and  it  is  shown  that  the  present  organization 
cannot  handle  the  situation,  the  Government  would 
certainly  take  absolute  control. 

In  pleading  for  clean  coal,  he  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  dirty  coal  retarded  seriously  the  move¬ 
ment  of  troops  and  supplies.  The  actions  of  opera¬ 
tors,  purchasing  agents  or  distributors  in  trying  to 
get  forward  coal  rejected  by  the  Government  in¬ 
spectors  at  shipping  points,  if  persisted  in,  would 
certainly  result  in  the  stoppage  of  shipment  to  the 
parties  concerned. 

G.  N.  Snider  of  the  Transportation  Department 
called  attention  to  the  constant  and  consistent  im¬ 
provement  in  car  supply  and  movements  since 
weather  conditions  permitted,  so  that  now  the  ques¬ 
tion  was  additional  coal  to  take  care  of  the  cars. 
He  felt  justified  in  saying  that  for  the  next  sixty 
days  more  cars  could  be  supplied  if  needed,  but 
made  an  urgent  appeal  for  a  greater  mining  effort 
during  that  period,  as  no  one  could  forecast  trans¬ 
portation  conditions  in  this  district  after  that  time. 
The  serious  congestions  at  the  various  junction  and 
transfer  points  would  be  avoided  by  preventing 
consignments  to  such  points  in  time,  but  naturally 
there  could  be  no  guarantee  as  to  transportation  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  months. 

Mr.  Morrowr  Addresses  Meeting. 

J.  D.  A.  Morrow,  General  Director  of  Distribu¬ 
tion,  stated  they  were  all  working  under  the  stress 
of  urgency  and  cited  as  an  illustration  one  instance 
in  which  3.000  cars  had  to  be  accumulated  at  tide¬ 
water  between  4  P.  M.  Saturday  and  9  A.  M.  Mon¬ 
day.  When  he  added  “and  every  ship  sailed  on 
time,”  there  was  tremendous  applause.  Later  an¬ 
other  party  was  heard  to  remark  that  in  that  partic¬ 
ular  case  Mr.  Calloway  did  not  leave  his  office  for 
the  41 -hour  period  mentioned — which  is  a  concrete 


case  of  fidelity  to  duty  on  the  part  of  those  who 
only  too  often  are  subject  to  criticism  by  the  thought¬ 
less,  who  do  not  realize  the  work  they  are  perform¬ 
ing. 

Rembrandt  Peale,  Operators’  Advisor,  was  in 
hearty  accord  with  the  speakers,  but  emphasized  the 
urgent  need  of  more  coal. 

President  Harry  Boulton  reported  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  appointed  at  Washington,  on  investigation  of 
uneconomic  mines  in  this  district,  had  held  meetings, 
taken  testimony,  and  forwarded  the  same  to  Wash¬ 
ington  with  their  recommendations  for  final  action. 

Chas.  O’Neill,  General  Secretary  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  made  a  very  complete  and  splendid  report  that 
was  well  received  and  very  favorably  commented 
upon.  On  basis  of  the  W/2%  increase  asked  for 
1918,  this  district  was  short  for  the  first  six  months 
from  the  best  information  obtainable  over  5,000,000 
tons,  the  output  having  been  only  a  little  over  28,- 
000,000  tons  instead  of  33,877,928  tons. 

Addresses  were  also  made  by  T.  H.  Watkins,  T. 
L.  Eyre  and  Asa  Spencer. 

Altogether  it  was  a  splendid  meeting  and  one  that 
should  be  productive  of  much  good. 


“It  Can’t  Be  Did.” 


Little  Prospect  of  Mines  Getting  Out  a  Year’s 
Tonnage  in  Six  Months. 

W.  A.  Jewett,  a  well-known  retail  dealer  of  El¬ 
mira,  N.  Y.,  writes  to  a  local  daily  pointing  out  that 
it  has  always  taken  the  anthracite  collieries  twelve 
months  to  get  out  a  year’s  tonnage,  and  that  there 
is  little  likelihood  of  them  producing  the  1918  output 
in  six  months  or  less,  even  to  set  the  fears  of  panic- 
stricken  consumers  at  rest.  As  there  seems  to  be  a 
deal  of  sense  in  Mr.  Jewett’s  line  of  reasoning,  we 
reprint  his  letter  below : 

“A  considerable  amount  of  advice  has  been  given 
■to  the  public  in  the  newspapers  during  the  past  three 
months,  as  to  the  wisdom  and  necessity  of  their 
placing  their  orders  for  what  coal  they  need— to 
keep  their  homes  warm  during  the  next  winter.  I 
wish  to  comment  briefly  on  what  has  occurred,  and 
its  effect  on  the  public.  There  is  approximately 
81,000,000  tons  of  anthracite  coal  mined  annually,  of 
which  one-third,  or  27,000,000  tons,  are  those  sizes 
used  for  generating  steam,  and  two-thirds,  or  54,000,- 
000  tons,  are  used  for  domestic  purposes.  That  is 
four  and  a  half  millions  of  tons  per  month,  that  is 
produced  beginning  April  1,  1918,  and  no  stock  on 
hand  at  the  mines  or  elsewhere  on  that  date. 

“The  Fuel  Administrators  then  tell  people  to  or¬ 
der  what  coal  they  need  to  carry  them  through  next 
winter,  and  they  can  have  two-thirds  of  it  put  in 
their  bins,  and  the  people  become  frightened  and  are 
led  to  believe  if  they  do  not  place  their  orders 
promptly  they  will  not  be  able  to  get  any  coal.  That 
is  to  say,  the  people  are  told  to  order  54,000,000 
tons  of  coal,  and  do  it  speedily;  the  anthracite  coal 
companies  are  producing  four  and  a  half  millions 
monthly;  it  will  take  them  over  eight  months  to 
mine  the  coal  which  has  been  ordered  at  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  the  National  Fuel  Administrator,  or  until 
December  1  next,  and  because  the  coal  dealers  with 
13,500,000  tons  produced  in  April,  May  and  June, 
cannot  fill  those  orders  for  36,000,000  tons  ordered, 
the  people  begin  to  worry  and  ask  a  million  ques¬ 
tions  as  to  why  their  coal  has  not  been  delivered. 
In  my  younger  days  I  knew  a  man  who  was  some¬ 
what  illiterate,  but  who  had  a  heap  of  what  was 
called  ‘horse  sense.’  His  universal  answer  to  all 
propositions  was :  ‘It  can’t  be  did.’ 

“I  have  wondered  why  some  one,  who  was  trying 
to  put  36,000,000  tons  of  fuel  into  people’s  bins  in 
three  or  four  months,  with  a  production  of  4,500,000 
tons  per  month,  did  not  have  a  streak  of  horse  sense 
come  across  them  and  say  ‘It  can’t  be  did.’” 


Westmoreland  Co.’s 

Operations. 

\  ice-President  McCall  Tells  of  Improvements 
and  Other  Features. 

George  McCall,  vice-president  and  treasurer  of 
the  Westmoreland  Coal  Co.,  Philadelphia,  recently 
testified  as  to  some  phases  of  his  company’s  opera¬ 
tions  in  western  Pennsylvania  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
In  the  course  of  his  remarks  Mr.  McCall  said : 

“We  have  been,  in  our  company,  expending  about 
$300,000  every  year  in  improvements,  going  over 
from  compressed  air  to  electricity  and  different 
things  of  that  sort.  We  took  two  mines  last  year, 
and  we  spent  about  $115,000  to  $120,000  in  having  the 
steam  plant  concentrated  at  one  mine,  and  at  the 
other  mine  shutting  down  the  boiler-house  and  con¬ 
necting  it  up  with  the  central  electrical  station.  We 
did  away  with  three  turns — since  the  eight-hour  law 
went  into  effect — of  about  five  firemen  and  water 
tenders  corresponding.  By  the  expenditure  of  that 
$115,000  or  $120,000  we  were  enabled  to  take  eigh¬ 
teen  men  who  would  have  been  working  in  that 
boiler  house,  and  put  them  at  something  else.  In 
fact,  I  do  not  really  know  how  we  would  have 
kept  the  two  boiler  houses  running,  or  the  mines 
running,  if  we  had  not  economized  in  the  number 
of  firemen  necessary.” 

In  answer  to  questions  Mr.  McCall  said  the  com¬ 
pany  produces  about  3,500,000  to  4,000,000  tons  a 
year  normally.  The  company  has  produced  more 
than  4,000,000  tons  a  year.  The  company  has  2,000 
individually  owned  railroad  cars  and  owns  a  line  of 
nine  barges  that  run  in  capacity  from  2,800  tons  to 
2,600  tons  and  some  1,600  tons. 

In  reply  to  a  question  as  to  what  arrangement  ex¬ 
isted  between  the  company  and  the  railroads  as  re¬ 
gards  the  use  of  the  company’s  cars,  Mr.  McCall 
said : 

“That  has  been  a  very  discouraging  feature  of  the 
privately-owned  cars.  We  got  six  mills  a  mile  for 
cars,  and  we  get  the  same  price  now  for  cars  that 
are  50-ton  capacity.  We  get  paid  by  the  railroad 
the  same  price  that  we  used  to  get  paid  for  20-ton 
cars.  We  get  the  same  price  for  cars  that  now  cost 
$1,000  that  used  to  cost — I  will  not  say  now,  because 
they  cost  $2,700,  and  they  have  cost  $3,000.  but  in 
normal  times  the  cost  of  these  50-ton  steel  cars  is 
$1,000,  whereas  the  old  wooden  cars,  when  these 
rates  were  put  into  effect,  were  20-ton  capacity  and 
the  cost  about  $400.  We  have  never  gotten  an  ad¬ 
vance  in  rate.” 

An  echo  of  the  railroad  congestion  last  winter  was 
shown  in  the  car  movement.  In  February  and 
March,  1917,  the  normal  movement  of  the  company’s 
cars  was  850  miles  a  month  per  car,  while  in  Febru- 
ary>  1918,  it  was  353  miles  and  in  March  325  miles. 


Allied  Grand  Army  of  Liberty  Proposed  by 
Coal  Man. 

The  organization  of  a  world-wide  fraternal  body 
to  be  known  as  the  Grand  Army  of  Liberty  and  to 
be  composed  of  all  men  now  fighting  for  the  allied 
cause,  is  proposed  by  C.  E.  Davenport  of  25  Broad 
street,  president  of  the  Seaboard  Coal  Co.  and  a 
member  of  the  National  Security  League. 

Mr.  Davenport  suggests  that  the  organization  be 
launched  at  once  so  that  it  can  be  effective  immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  close  of  the  war.  His  idea  embraces 
a  central  governing  body  with  branches  or  posts  in 
every  part  of  the  allied  world,  to  provide  facilities 
for  social  intercourse  between  the  men  of  all  na¬ 
tions  now  fighting  Germany. 


The  Hollywood  Colliery  of  Pardee  Bros.  &  Co.,  in 
the  Lehigh  region,  abandoned  about  30  years  ago, 
when  the  seams  that  could  be  profitably  worked  at 
that  period  had  been  exhausted,  is  to  be  reopened. 
A  shaft  had  been  driven  to  the  lower  seams,  which 
were  not  considered  of  commercial  value  in  the  ’80s, 
and  headings  are  being  driven. 
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Distribution  of  Massachusetts’  Anthracite  Allotment. 


Mr.  Storrow  Gives  Out  Figures  Showing  How  Various  Cities  Will  Fare,  with  Comparative 

Statistics  for  the  Last  Two  Years. 


Detailed  figures  showing  the  allotment  of  coal  to 
various  towns  and  cities  in  Massachusetts,  and  com¬ 
parative  statistics  for  1916  and  1917,  have  been  given 
out  by  Fuel  Administrator  Storrow  of  that  State. 

The  details  for  Boston  and  suburbs  are  as  follows : 

Received  Received  Allotted 
in  1916.  in  1917.  for  1918. 


Boston  . 

. 1,353,357 

1,288,076 

Cambridge . 

.  222,208 

221,608 

Chelsea  . 

.  26,603 

26.221 

4,677 

Malden  . 

.  110,141 

103,018 

Medford . 

.  28,297 

31,170 

Revere  . 

.  15,856 

14,676 

Somerville . 

.  96,726 

102,641 

Arlington  . 

.  29,879 

33,773 

Brookline  . 

.  145,633 

122,463 

1,543,661 

258,000 

37,000 

10,000 

120,600 

50,000 

17,442 

105,000 

33,000 

156,000 


Totals 


2,028,700  1,948,323  2,330,703 


Melrose  . 

. . . .  27.246 

35,303 

35,300 

Methuen . 

8,300 

6,283 

8,000 

Newton  . 

. ...  122,502 

135,971 

130,000 

New  Bedford  ... 

. ...  140,178 

120,130 

142,000 

Newburvport  . . . 

....  31,777 

37,067 

39,000 

North  Adams  . . . 

. . . .  35,967 

44,360 

42,300 

Northampton  . . . 

. . . .  50,852 

54,396 

54,000 

Peabody  . 

. ...  11,072 

4,166 

11,000 

Pittsfield  . 

. ...  81,628 

82,601 

95,000 

Quincy  . 

. . . .  69,854 

57,519 

85,000 

Salem  . 

. . . .  91,389 

85,685 

91,000 

Springfield  . 

.  224,126 

255,346 

275,000 

T aunton  . 

. . . .  57.000 

59,000 

59,000 

Waltham  . 

. . . .  48,444 

57,666 

58,000 

Woburn  . 

. . . .  17.004 

16,074 

18,000 

Worcester  . 

....  266,490 

306,217 

335,000 

T otals  . 

....2,235,246 

2,364,500 

2,563,400 

Mr.  Storrow’s  Comment. 


Other  Allotments. 


The  amount  of  coal  allotted  to  other  cities  of  the 
State,  compared  with  the  amount  received  in  1916 
and  1917,  is  as  follows : 

Received  Received  Allotted 
in  1916.  in  1917.  for  1918. 


Attleboro  .  25,224 

Beverly .  51,027 

Brockton  .  82,073 

Chicopee  .  40,476 

Fall  River  .  105,960 

Fitchburg .  49,400 

Gloucester  .  47,278 

Haverhill  .  77,857 

Holyoke  .  93,045 

Lawrence .  91,261 

Leominster  .  27,310 

Lowell  .  102,362 

Lynn  .  135,450 

Marlboro  .  22,694 


27,019 

25,000 

45,833 

55,800 

77,611 

85,000 

41,857 

44,000 

102,457 

120,000 

64,832 

70,000 

36,658 

46,000 

82,871 

85,000 

105,328 

110,000 

101,312 

115,000 

23,458 

26,000 

119,972 

120,000 

154,387 

162,000 

23,121 

22,000 

“Massachusetts’  share  of  the  hard  coal  to  be  mined 
this  year,”  says  Mr.  Storrow,  “has  been  fixed  by  the 
anthracite  committee  of  the  Federal  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration  at  6,371,680  tons,  but  as  150.000  tons,  approxi¬ 
mately,  will  be  required  by  the  gas  companies  and 
war  industries,  the  supply  left  for  strictly  domestic 
consumption  will  be  little  over  6,220,000  tons. 

“Massachusetts  received  in  1916,  for  strictly  house¬ 
hold  use,  approximately  5,520,000  tons,  the  allotment 
by  the  committee  this  year  will  give  the  householders 
of  the  State  about  12  per  cent,  more  coal  than  they 
had  two  years  ago. 

“We  asked  this  year  for  6,640,000  tons,  represent¬ 
ing  an  increase  of  about  18  per  cent,  over  our  1916 
receipts.  That  figure  seemed  very  conservative  be¬ 
cause  our  receipts  of  hard  coal  for  the  last  four  years 
have  been  practically  the  same,  and  the  constantly 
growing  demand  during  this  period  and  the  severe 
winter  just  passed,  has  wiped  out  our  hard  coal 
reserve.” 


Smithing  Regulations  Defined. 

William  Potter,  Pennsylvania  Fuel  Administrator, 
has,  through  County  Administrator  C.  C.  Greer,  of 
Johnstown,  defined  the  regulations  covering  smith¬ 
ing  coal.  There  has  been  some  misunderstanding 
as  to  the  prices  allowed  for  coal  in  open-top  cars 
and  box  cars.  The  latest  official  word  is: 

“The  regulations  in  regard  to  blacksmithing  coal 
today  are  as  follows : 

“If  the  coal  is  shipped  in  open-top  cars,  25  cents 
per  net  ton  may  be  added  to  the  government  price 
in  regions  from  which  coal  is  shipped. 

“If  coal  is  shipped  in  box  cars,  75  cents  may  be 
added  to  the  government  price— furthermore,  con¬ 
signee  must  furnish  affidavits  through  shipper  stat¬ 
ing  this  coal  is  to  be  used  for  nothing  but  black- 
smithing  purposes — furthermore,  only  such  mines  as 
produce  blacksmithing  coal  are  permitted  to  ship 
coal  for  that  purpose.” 


To  Develop  the  Mississippi. 

After  many  years  of  effort  on  the  part  of  those 
interested  in  the  improvement-  of  the  Mississippi 
River  Valley  for  recognition  from  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment,  the  announcement  made  by  the  Director 
General  of  Railroads  of  the  appointment  of  M.  J. 
Sanders  of  New  Orleans  as  Federal  Manager  of  the 
Mississippi  Waterways  comes  as  a  reward. 

“Every  effort  will  be  made  to  find  sufficient  equip¬ 
ment  to  begin  a  regular  and  reliable  service  prior 
to  the  construction  of  barges  and  power  boats  of 
the  most  improved  types,”  said  Mr.  Sanders,  in  dis¬ 
cussing  his  plans.  “Shippers  will  have  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  take  advantage  of  the  barge  lines,  whether 
they  are  located  at  river  points  or  in  the  interior. 
We  expect  to  begin  at  once  to  urge  the  communi¬ 
ties  along  the  rivers  to  construct  terminals.” 


Barkentine  Conqueror,  has  been  transferred  from 
Rolph  Navigation  &  Coal  Co.  to  Jas.  Rolph,  Jr.,  and 
Geo.  U.  Hind. 


Orders  for  Anthracite  Shippers. 

The  Anthracite  Committee  of  the  U.  S.  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration  has  directed  hard  coal  producers  and 
distributors  to  discontinue  shipments  to  72  towns  in 
the  State  of  Maryland  until  further  advised,  owing 
to  those  places  having  received  tonnage  in  excess 
of  their  allotments.  Last  week  the  Committee  issued 
similar  orders  affecting  more  than  100  small  towns 
in  Virginia  and  Delaware,  and  one  town  in  the  State 
of  Maine. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Committee  has  ordered  in¬ 
creased  shipments  to  certain  towns  in  eastern 'Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  southern  New  Jersey.  Circular  No.  42, 
embracing  this  latter  order,  reads  as  follows : 

“Serious  complaints  have  been  received  by  this 
Committee  relative  to  the  insufficient  tonnage  be¬ 
ing  furnished  for  domestic  consumption  at  Bethle¬ 
hem,  Pa.,  and  other  points  in  Pennsylvania  through¬ 
out  the  Delaware  River  territory  between  Bristol  and 
Chester,  both  inclusive,  and  also  to  Camden,  South 
Camden  and  Gloucester,  N.  J. 

“The  Committee  directs  that  the  regular  shippers 
to  these  points  arrange  at  once  to  forward  currently 
the  normal  amount  of  tonnage  to  each  of  the  com¬ 
munities  in  the  coal  year  of  1916-17,  plus  the  in¬ 
creased  percentage  allowed  to  the  State  in  which  lo¬ 
cated. 

“These  shipments  should  be  given  immediate  atten¬ 
tion  as  the  situation  is  critical.” 


It  is  understood,  under  auspices  of  the  Shipping 
Board,  a  deal  has  been  closed  at  Birmingham,  Ala., 
for  52  acres  on  whicfi  to  erect  a  plant  for  fabricat¬ 
ing  ship  and  other  steel  shapes.  The  same  interests 
are  operating  shipbuilding  plants  at  Jacksonville, 
Savannah  and  other  points.  Immediate  construction 
of  a  large  unit  is  promised,  steel  plates  to  be  secured 
from  the  Bessemer  mill  of  the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron 
&  RR.  Co.,  the  Fairfield  mills  under  construction 
and  other  points.  Favorable  distributing  freight 
rates  have  been  obtained 


Deadwork  Largely  Suspended* 


Anthracite  Miners  Devoting  All  Their  Efforts 
to  Getting  Out  Coal. 

Great  shortage  of  labor  and  the  most  urgent  re¬ 
quirements  to  get  out  currently  the  maximum 
amount  of  coal  possible  is  compelling  the  anthracite 
industry  to  largely  suspend  normal  new  develop¬ 
ment  work  in  the  mines  in  order  to  free  miners  for 
the  work  of  producing  coal  for  market.  Under 
these  conditions,  it  is  most  fortunate  that  the  for¬ 
ward  development  of  the  mines  had  been  so  large 
that  there  is  now  plenty  of  working  space  in  the 
headings  for  all  the  men  now  available. 

Had  the  anthracite  industry  pursued  a  hand-to- 
mouth  policy  during  recent  years,  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  to  do  what  is  now  being  done  under  stress 
of  the  labor  shortage  as  the  only  means  of  keeping 
up  a  large  production  of  fresh-mined  coal.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  fully  realized  that  the  present  meas¬ 
ure  of  necessity  must  inevitably  result  in  a  reduced 
mine  output  another  year  unless,  in  the  mean  time, 
the  labor  power  can  be  increased. 

In  anthracite  mining  there  is  a  great  amount  of 
deadwork  ^vhich  must  be  done,  even  in  a  largely 
developed  mine,  to  get  at  the  coal  and  open  the 
measures  so  that  many  miners  can  work  at  them. 
It  means  cutting  new  gangways  and  openings,  more 
headings  or  chambers  in  which  the  miners  and  their 
helpers  can  get  at  the  coal. 

Deadwork,  which  must  run  ahead  of  productive 
mining,  represents  much  labor  and  expense.  Tem¬ 
porarily  and  under  the  labor  stress,  it  is  being  put 
off  wherever  possible  without  curtailing  the  present 
output.  But  it  is  work  which  must  be  caught  up 
with  sooner  or  later  in  order  to  maintain  a  pro¬ 
gressive  increase  in  anthracite  production. 


Export  and  Blinker  Coal  at  Atlantic  Ports. 

New  York. 


Month 

Anthracite 

Bituminous 

Coke 

Bunker 

Tanuary  . . . 

.  . .  490 

530 

1.599 

190,456 

February  . . 

...  1,184 

2,157 

44 

169,936 

March  . . . . 

...  2,607 

4,508 

956 

182,516 

April  . 

...  7,107 

3,081 

633 

156,516 

May  . 

...  4,444 

8,117 

2,153 

167,386 

Total,  ’18. 

...15,834 

18,393 

4,385 

866,816 

Total,  T 7. 

...51,688 

8,170 

6,601 

1,061,005 

Philadelphia. 

January  . . . 

15,548 

25,850 

February  . . 

...  452 

6,231 

12,326 

March  . . . . 

...  7,887 

15,188 

19,681 

April  . 

....  7,972 

4,399 

19,442 

May  . 

...  4,756 

2,462 

1,119 

19,348 

Total,  T8. 

. .  .21,067 

42,828 

1.119 

96,647 

Total,  '17. 

...17,154 

242,339 

1,088 

150,006 

Baltimore. 

January  . . . 

7,722 

14,900 

February  . . 

53 

49 

20,167 

March  . . . . 

6,340 

6,644 

17,648 

April  . 

...  225 

9,196 

4,036 

16,654 

Mav  . 

51 

6.892 

9,295 

16,719 

Total,  ’18. 

. . . .  329 

34,214 

28,227 

86,088 

Total,  ’17. 

...  280 

143,562 

50,571 

155,540 

Hampton  Roads. 


Tanuarv  . 

85 

159,979 

113,557 

February  . 

169 

304,039 

700 

177,733 

March  . 

316,589 

732 

113,364 

April  . 

382,300 

1,058 

96,028 

May  . 

311.684 

792 

94,312 

Total,  ’18.... 

254 

1,474,191 

3,282 

594,994 

Total,  ’17 ...  . 

1,898,379 

14,698 

861,416 

The  anthracite  miners,  for  the  most  part,  ob¬ 
served  the  requests  of  the  operators  and  the  Fuel 
Administration  to  take  only  a  one-day  holiday  over 
the  Fourth.  As  a  result  the  anthracite  production 
last  week  was  reduced  to  the  extent  of  only  about 
275,000  to  300,000  tons  instead  of  a  much  larger 
figure,  as  would  have  been  the  case  had  the  men 
followed  their  usual  habit  of  celebrating  for  a  day 
or  two  after  each  holiday. 
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Must  Save  50,000,000  Tons  of  Coal. 

That  Is  the  Fuel  Administration’s  Message  to  Steam  Users,  Who  Will  Be  Assisted  in  Their 

Efforts  to  Eliminate  Waste 


That  the  demand  for  coal  this  year  will  exceed  the 
1917  output  by  100.000,000  tons,  and  that  at  least  one- 
half  of  this  prospective  shortage  must  be  made  up 
by  economy  in  the  use  of  fuel,  is  the  warning  given 
by  the  Conservation  Section  of  the  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion  in  a  recent  message  to  steam  users.  To  assist 
consumers  in  effecting  the  necessary  economies  with 
the  least  possible  crippling  of  their  activities  a  com¬ 
prehensive  program  has  been  mapped  out  by  the 
Administration. 

Those  plans  consist  in  (1)  a  thorough  investiga¬ 
tion  of  every  large  industrial  plant  in  the  United 
States,  (2)  the  elimination,  wherever  possible,  of 
private  electric  power  plants,  and  the  substitution  in 
such  plants  of  power  derived  from  a  central  power 
company,  (3)  the  develoment  of  increased  efficiency 
in  plants  using  direct  heating,  such  as  pottery  and 
clay  product  factories,  and  (4)  conservation  in 
domestic  consumption,  and  the  strict  enforcement  of 
the  policy  of  the  Fuel  Administration  to  restrict  con¬ 
sumers  to  the  minimum  amount  adequate  to  meet 
their  most  urgent  needs. 

The  inspection  of  industrial  plants  is  under  the 
direction  of  State  Inspectors  in  every  State  in  which 
industrial  centers  are  located.  The  actual  work  of 
inspection  is  being  done  gratuitously  by  experts  in 
the  employ  of  the  various  boiler  insurance  com¬ 
panies,  and  by  students  in  the  various  colleges  and 
schools  who  have  acquired  the  technical  knowledge 
necessary  to  qualify  them  for  such  work. 

Instructors  Will  Be  Employed 


A  report  of  each  inspection  is  made  to  the  State 
Inspector  within  whose  jurisdiction  the  plant  is 
located.  If  the  report  shows  lack  of  efficiency  in  the 
conservation  of  heat  or  power  generated  at  the  plant, 
or  a  waste  of  fuel,  an  instructor  is  sent  to  the  plant 
to  overcome  the  difficulty.  Adoption  of  the  sugges¬ 
tions  of  these  instructors  is  entirely  optional  with 
the  operators  of  the  plants,  but  thereafter  their  sup¬ 
ply  of  fuel  is  restricted  to  such  amount  as  may  be 
determined  by  the  inspectors  to  be  sufficient  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  plant  when  operated  in  con¬ 
formity  with  their  recommendations. 

These  instructors  are  being  drawn  from  the  junior 
and  senior  classes  of  the  large  universities  and  tech¬ 
nical  colleges  of  the  country,  and  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  engineering  societies :  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers,  the  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers,  the  American  Society  of  Mining  Engi¬ 
neers,  and  the  American  Society  of  Electrical  Engi¬ 
neers.  All  of  these  instructors  are  serving  without 
pay. 

Pittsburgh  was  the  first  locality  in  which  inspec¬ 
tions  were  made.  The  reports  from  that  place 
showed  the  average  wastage  of  fuel  to  be  between 
20  and  30  per  cent. 

Various  causes  for  this  wastage  are  assigned  by 
the  inspectors.  Among  these  causes  are  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  firemen  and  engineers  who  do  not  under¬ 
stand  scientific  methods  for  the  generation  and 
conservation  of  heat ;  the  failure  to  encase  heat- 
transmitting  conduits  in  proper  coverings  ;  leakages  ; 
and  a  general  indifference  to  waste  on  the  part  of 
operators  due  to  the  fact  that  formerly  there  was  an 
abundant  supply  of  fuel,  and  its  cost  represented  a 
negligible  percentage  of  overhead  expense  of  opera¬ 
tion. 

Apparent  Shortage  of  100,000,000  Tons. 


The  letter  from  the  Conservation  Section,  sent  or 
under  date  of  July  6  and  addressed  “To  the  Centrt 
Power  Station  Executive  and  Isolated  Power  Plan 
Owner,”  reads  as  follows: 

“This  country  faces  a  demand  for  100,000,000  ton 
of  coal  more  than  were  mined  last  year.  Part  o 
this  tonnage  can  be  met  by  increased  production 
more  than  50,000,000  tons  must  be  saved.  Savin 
can  be  done  in  but  two  ways — by  curtailment  and  b 
maximum  economy  in  the  use  of  fuel. 

Curtailment  may  cause  serious  economic  con 
sequences.  Every  ton  of  coal  kept  from  industr 


threatens  business  prosperity  and  takes  workers  from 
industry.  A  ton  of  coal  saved  in  many  instances  will 
keep  more  than  fifty  people  employed  for  one  year; 
in  France  and  Italy  today  coal  is  selling  for  more 
than  $75.00  per  ton. 

“Abundance  of  coal  and  its  low  cost  have  in  the 
past  made  users  of  this  commodity  neglect  maximum 
economy.  This  is  a  well-understood  and  accepted 
engineering  fact;  but  in  view  of  the  present  coal 
crisis,  wastefulness  must  be  eliminated. 

“One  of  the  productive  fields  for  economy  is  the 
maximum  utilization  of  power  from  the  most  efficient 
plants  available.  While  in  certain  sections  of  the 
country  the  central  stations  are  operating  under 
maximum  load,  there  is  available  in  other  sections 
a  surplus  of  primary,  secondary  and  off-peak  power 
which,  if  utilized,  would  considerably  decrease  the 
shortage. 


Urges  Power  Plant  Consolidations. 

“The  Fuel  Administration  urges  every  central  sta¬ 
tion  executive  and  every  isolated  plant  owner  to 
consider  their  relationship  to  each  other.  If,  even 
at  a  sacrifice,  a  connection  can  be  made  that  will 
save  fuel,  the  Fuel  Administration  asks  that  the 
central  station  and  isolated  plant  form  such  con¬ 
nection.  If  the  loads  of  two  or  more  plants  could 
be  handled,  with  less  consumption  of  fuel,  by  one  of 
these  plants  than  by  any  other  method,  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  urges  that  this  arrangement  be  made  without 
delay. 

“Drastic  measures  for  conserving  fuel  have  been 
unavoidable  in  the  countries  of  our  Allies.  In  the 
face  of  our  serious  shortage,  it  may  become  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  Fuel  Administration  to  discriminate  in 
the  distribution  of  fuel  between  industries  essential 
and  those  least  essential  to  the  war  program  and 
between  efficient  and  less  efficient  plants.  Therefore 
we  appeal  to  every  power-plant  owner  to  investigate 
immediately  whether  he  can  or  can  not  make  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  central  power  plants  or  in  some  other 
way  assist  to  the  utmost  in  the  conservation  of  fuel 
essential  to  our  country.  He  will  thus  assist  the 
Fuel  Administration  to  avoid  such  extreme  measures 
as  otherwise  may  be  inevitable. 

“In  studying  the  vitally  important  question  of  fuel 
supply  and  fuel  requirements,  it  has  been  necessary 
for  the  Fuel  Administration  to  compile  a  complete 
record  of  every  coal-consuming  industry  in  the 
country.  If  these  industries  will  earnestly  co-operate 
by  sending  promptly  to  the  Administration  a  state¬ 
ment  of  such  action  as  they  have  taken  or  propose 
to  take  to  conserve  the  fuel  necessary  for  their  in¬ 
dustry,  they  will  be  of  the  greatest  assistance.” 


Virginian  Ry.  Shipments. 

Below  appears  a  statement  of  bituminous  coal 
originating  on  the  Virginian  Ry.  during  May  and 
five  months,  compared  with  same  months  last  year, 


in  net  tons : 

May.  Five  Months. 

Coal.  1917.  1918.  1917.  1918. 

Commercial  ..  644,407  604,829  2,746,932  2,506,851 

Company  .  25,667  35,337  145,299  162,453 

Total  .  670,074  640,166  2,892,231  2,669,304 

Shipments  by  months  during  the  four  years  were : 

Months.  1915.  1916.  1917.  1918. 

January  .  344,139  471,158  600,193  445,404 

February  ...  283,430  514,547  478,105  500,321 

March  .  309,427  532,164  617,387  511,834 

April  .  352,750  397,612  526,470  571,742 

May .  307,006  436,199  670,074  640,166 


Total  ....1,596,752  2,351,701  2,892,231  2,66 9,304 

Shipments  over  the  Virginian  during  May  de¬ 
creased  29,908  tons,  or  4.4  per  cent,  compared  with 
same  month  last  year,  while  for  five  months  ton¬ 
nage  carried  decreased  222,927  tons,  or  7.7  per  cent. 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  Invites  Coal  Men. 

The  trade  will  note  with  interest  that  Williams  & 
Peters,  who  so  often  take  a  leading  part  in  beneficial 
movements,  are  now  stimulating  trade  interest  in 
the  movement  to  augment  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  service 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Army.  R.  H.  Williams,  the 
senior  partner  of  the  firm,  who  was  recently  serving 
as  chairman  of  the  Coal  Trade  division  of  the  Red 
Cross  Campaign,  has  been  selected  by  Herbert  L. 
Pratt,  Chairman  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Recruiting  Com¬ 
mittee,  to  secure  aides  from  among  members  of  the 
coal  trade.  No  less  than  100  are  asked  for  and  in 
view  of  the  interest  that  the  coal  men  have  taken  in 
the  great  patriotic  movements  of  the  day  a  large 
number  will  doubtless  be  secured. 

It  is  one  of  the  gratifying  features  of  these  troub¬ 
lous  times  that  there  is  so  great  an  auxiliary  service 
on  behalf  of  our  boys  in  the  field.  The  conditions  in 
this  respect  are  decidedly  much  better  than  they 
were  at  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  or  even  in  1898. 
In  the  early  days  there  were  very  few  men  in  the 
service  not  actually  part  and  parcel  of  the  combatant 
forces  and  there  was  practically  nothing  in  the  way 
of  auxiliary  services.  Not  until  the  Civil  War  was 
well  advanced  were  the  Sanitary  Commission  and 
the  Christian  Commission  organized  and,  valuable 
as  was  the  work  done  by  them,  it  would  seem  small 
indeed  compared  to  the  work  of  the  Red  Cross, 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  Knights  of  Columbus  and  other 
organizations  at  the  present  time. 

It  is  gratifying,  too,  that  the  business  community 
has  applied  itself  so  actively  to  the  undertakings,  not 
only  through  donations  freely  given,  but  in  personal 
service  of  the  greatest  value.  Despite  much  criticism 
and  complaint  in  former  years,  big  business  has  in¬ 
deed  given  a  good  account  of  itself  since  the  great 
national  emergency  arose. 


West  Virginia  Mining  Notes. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  New  River  Operators’ 
Association  will  not  be  held  until  July  22,  when  it 
is  probable  that  two  monthly  meetings  will  be  held 
as  one. 

Cars  are  plentiful  in  the  New  River  District  at 
this  time  and  it  is  now  a  question  of  keeping  enough 
men  at  work  to  load  them.  The  power  supply  has 
also  been  better  maintained. 

Circulation  has  been  given  to  the  report,  so  far 
not  verified,  that  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.  will  con¬ 
struct  docks  in  the  Kanawha  River  at  St.  Anbans, 
twelve  miles  below  Charleston,  for  the  shipment  of 
coal  mined  on  Coal  River. 

The  American  Eagle  Colliery  Co.  will  spend  about 
$300,000  on  a  new  plant  in  the  Raleigh  coal  field 
near  Burnwell  for  a  drift  mine,  with  a  capacity  of 
about  300,000  tons  a  year.  The  new  company  was 
formed  by  D.  H.  Morton  and  others  of  Burnwell. 

Coal  companies  in  the  Winding  Gulf  region  have 
been  hampered  in  their  efforts  to  get  out  coal  by  a 
large  number  of  railroad  wrecks  due  to  the  run  down 
condition  of  railroad  tracks.  Cars  have  been  ade¬ 
quate  for  the  needs  of  the  district  when  it  has 
been  possible  to  move  them  in  and  out  but  wrecks 
have  occasioned  serious  delays. 

The  Winding  Gulf  operators  have,  in  the  opinion 
of  coal  men  generally,  hit  upon  a  wise  and  happy 
plan  for  increasing  efficiency  in  the  mines  as  the 
result  of  suggestions  made  at  the  recent  meeting  of 
the  Winding  Gulf  Operators’  Association  and  that  is 
by  providing  what  might  be  called  a  section  fore¬ 
man  in  the  mines.  Many  of  the  companies  are  try¬ 
ing  out  this  plan. 

In  order  to  make  the  West  Virginia  Coal  Associa¬ 
tion  of  value  to  the  entire  industry,  President  J.  G. 
Bradley  of  the  Association  has  requested  the  small 
operators  as  well  as  the  large  ones  to  make  any 
suggestions  which  may  occur  to  them  as  to  how  the 
Association  can  be  made  the  most  useful.  An  ef¬ 
fort  will  be  made  by  the  president  of  the  association 
and  by  all  the  officers  in  fact,  to  bring  about  a  closer 
understanding  between  the  industry  and  all  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  State. 


East  Coast  Coaling  Co.  has  been  incorporated 
with  a  capital  of  $100,000,  by  G.  B.  Holbert,  A.  R. 
Lewis,  F.  V.  Barnes,  32  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 
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W.  S.  S.  Campaign 

Shows  Fine  Results. 

Over  $12,000,000  worth  of  War  Savings  and  Thrift 
Stamps  have  been  sold  in  Greater  New  York  through 
the  trades  and  agencies  comprising  the  Pioneer  Di¬ 
vision  of  the  War  Savings  Committee,  according  to 
reports  that  have  just  been  made  public.  Many  of 
the  trades  have  sold  over  50  per  cent  of  the  quota 
allotted  to  them,  while  others  are  making  strenuous 
efforts  to  secure  a  place  among  the  leaders. 

During  the  recent  June  drive  when  a  campaign  for 
membership  in  the  Limit  Club  was  conducted,  the 
trades  have  furnished  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
3,000  members  that  were  secured  for  the  Government 
War  Savings  Limit  Investment  Society,  to  which 
membership  are  admitted  only  those  that  have 
bought  $1,000  worth  of  War  Savings  Stamps  matur¬ 
ity  value. 

The  showing  of  the  trades  organizations  in  behalf 
of  the  War  Savings  campaign  is  even  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  than  the  work  accomplished  by  the  Rainbow 
Division  in  behalf  of  the  Liberty  Loan  drive,  while 
the  Advisory  Trades  Committee  have  sold  approxi¬ 
mately  50  per  cent  of  the  entire  Liberty  Loan  sub¬ 
scriptions  the  trades  comprising  the  Pioneer  Divi¬ 
sion  have  managed  to  sell  a  little  over  three-fourths 
of  the  entire  sum  of  War  Savings  and  Thrift  Stamps 
that  have  been  sold  in  Greater  New  York. 

W.  Ward  Smith,  vice-chairman  of  the  Pioneer 
Division,  in  examining  the  reports,  said  the  trades 
people  of  the  Greater  City  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  splendid  work  they  have  accomplished  in 
behalf  of  this  great  patriotic  war  service.  “The 
trades  organizations  of  Greater  New  York  have 
most  generously  contributed  to  all  patriotic  war  serv¬ 
ice  funds  that  have  been  raised  since  the  entry  of  this 
country  in  the  world  war,”  said  Mr.  Smith,  “but 
never  before  have  they  made  such  a  wonderful  show¬ 
ing  as  they  have  made  in  the  War  Savings  campaign. 
If  the  trades  continue  to  do  as  good  from  now  until 
the  end  of  the  year,  as  they  have  done  in  the  first 
few  months  of  the  campaign,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
New  York  will  oversubscribe  the  sum  allotted  to  it.” 


Rules  for  New  York  Dealers. 


Classes  of  Consumers  Who  May  Receive 
Domestic  Coal  Without  a  Permit. 

In  order  to  enable  retail  dealers  and  shippers  of 
anthracite  to  determine  at  a  glance  just  what  classes 
of  commercial  consumers  are  entitled  to  receive  do¬ 
mestic  sizes  of  hard  coal  and  No.  1  buckwheat  with¬ 
out  a  permit  from  Washington,  Reeves  Schley,  the 
New  York  County  Fuel  Administrator,  has  sent  out 
notices  embodying  the  following  details : 

Theatres,  office  buildings,  banks,  churches  and 
taxi-cab  companies  require  no  permit,  nor  do  gar¬ 
ages  that  are  used  for  motor  trucks  or  commercial 
vehicles  of  any  kind. 

Loft  buildings  can  be  supplied  with  coal  for  heat¬ 
ing  purposes,  for  running  elevators  and  for  lighting 
without  a  permit.  When  power  is  supplied  to  ten¬ 
ants  for  manufacturing  purposes,  however,  a  permit 
is  necessary. 

No.  1  buckwheat  may  be  supplied  to  department 
stores  without  a  permit. 

In  the  case  of  storage  warehouses,  the  character  of 
the  business  is  the  determining  factor.  Warehouses 
storing  food,  etc.,  are  entitled  to  receive  coal  without 
a  permit,  as  are  club-houses  which  contain  sleeping 
rooms  or  restaurants  for  members. 

Permits  will  be  granted  to  private  garages,  if  occu¬ 
pied  by  cars  for  family  use,  upon  application  to  the 
County  Fuel  Administrator. 

Of  course,  household  consumers  do  not  require  a 
permit. 

Permits  are  necessary  in  the  case  of  the  following 
consumers :  Automobile  industries,  dyeing  establish¬ 
ments,  candy  and  clothing  manufacturers,  art  stores 
and  florists. 


The  division  headquarters  of  the  Central  New 
England  Railway,  now  located  at  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y.,  are  to  be  moved  to  Danbury,  Conn.,  about 
August  1. 


Modified  Mine  Run. 

The  Reasons  Behind  Order  Creating  a  New 
Bituminous  Classification. 

Probably  a  good  many  of  our  readers  were  mysti¬ 
fied  by  the  Fuel  Administration’s  order  in  regard  to 
“modified  mine-run”  appearing  in  the  Journal  last 
week.  This  fixes  a  graduated  scale  of  prices  for 
bituminous  screenings,  depending  on  the  size  of  the 
screen  mesh  through  which  the  coal  is  run.  It  now 
develops  that  this  plan  was  adopted  in  order  to  fore¬ 
stall  the  alleged  efforts  of  operators  in  the  other 
West  Virginia  districts  to  take  advantage  of  a  ruling 
which  was  intended  to  apply  only  to  the  Pocahontas 
region. 

Some  time  ago  the  Fuel  Administration  made  a 
ruling  to  the  effect  that  when  55  per  cent  or  more 
of  the  total  tonnage  screened  consisted  of  slack  the 
latter  could  be  sold  at  the  mine-run  price.  This  was 
done  to  help  the  Pocahontas  operators  as  their  coal, 
being  so  friable,  turns  out  an  unusually  high  per¬ 
centage  of  screenings,  so  that  the  average  price  real¬ 
ized  by  the  operators  was  lower  than  in  some  other 
districts  where  the  coal  is  harder  and  percentage  of 
screenings  not  as  large. 

To  overcome  this,  Dr.  Garfield  made  the  55  per 
cent  ruling.  Then,  it  seems,  certain  splint  producers 
hit  upon  a  way  to  make  this  rule  work  to  their  ad¬ 
vantage.  Normally,  splint  coal  produces  about  30  to 
35  per  cent  slack  in  the  screening  process.  The 
operators  in  question  figured  out  that  it  would  be  to 
their  advantage  to  increase  the  size  of  their  mesh  so 
as  to  produce  55  per  cent  of  screenings,  which  could 
be  sold  at  mine-run  price,  rather  than  continue  to 
produce  30  to  35  per  cent  of  screenings  and  sell  them 
at  the  slack  price. 

Of  course,  this  would  result  in  reducing  the  per¬ 
centage  of  lump  coal,  but  it  was  calculated  that  the 
advantage  of  getting  a  higher  price  on  the  extra 
tonnage  of  screenings  would  more  than  overcome 
this.  To  prevent  this  plan  from  being  successful, 
Dr.  Garfield  devised  the  sliding  scale  of  prices  for 
so-called  modified  mine-run,  which  gives  the  splint 
producers  a  better  price  for  their  coarse  screenings, 
but  not  the  full  mine-run  price. 


Production,  Week  Ended  July  6. 

Observance  of  the  Fourth  of  July  caused  bitumi¬ 
nous  coal  production  for  the  week  of  July  6  to  de¬ 
crease  2,081,000  tons,  or  approximately  17  per  cent, 
according  to  preliminary  reports  furnished  the 
U.  S.  Fuel  Administration  by  the  Geological  Su.vey. 
The  total  output  (including  lignite  and  coal  made 
into  coke),  is  estimated  at  10,259,000  net  tons,  as 
against  12,340,000  net  tons,  the  revised  estimates  for 
the  preceding  week. 

The  daily  average  production,  based  upon  a  five- 
day  week,  is  estimated  at  2,052,000  net  tons,  which 
average  is  but  slightly  under  that  of  the  previous 
week. 

The  significant  showing  made  by  the  preliminary 
report  for  the  week  of  July  6  is  that  the  average 
production  per  working  day  was  11  per  cent  g.  eater 
than  for  the  corresponding  week  of  1917,  and  the 
total  production  for  the  week  over  the  corresponding- 
week  of  1917  was  increased  approximately  one 
million  tons. 

The  anthracite  shipments  during  the  week  of  July 
6,  amounted  to  31,493  cars,  as  against  41,641  cars 
during  the  previous  week,  or  25  per  cent.  This  de¬ 
cline  was  also  due  largely  to  production  lost  on 
July  4. 


A  dispatch  from  Pottsville  says  that  the  Lucy 
colliery,  at  Tuscarora,  formerly  owned  by  Slattery 
Brothers,  has  been  purchased  for  about  $250,000  by 
New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Scranton  capitalists. 
The  deal  is  known  to  have  been 'pending  for  some 
time  and  the  output,  it  is  understood,  will  be  mar¬ 
keted  by  a  well-known  firm  of  this  city  who  are  now 
interested  in  the  ownership  of  the  property.  They 
are  expected  to  make  an  announcement  shortly  re¬ 
garding  their  new  enterprise  and  the  plans  for  en¬ 
larging  the  operation. 


America’s  Coal  Problem. 


Not  One  Chance  in  a  Thousand  of  There 
Being  Enough.  Says  Mr.  Parsons. 

In  a  recent  article  in  The  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
Floyd  W.  Parsons,  editor  of  Coal  Age,  has  this  to 
says  as  to  the  outlook  for  a  coal  famine : 

“The  chief  concern  of  American  industries  and 
people  is  the  outlook  for  coal  next  winter.  I  do  not 
want  to  be  unduly  alarming,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
analyze  the  situation  and  discover  any  hope  therein. 
Nothing  short  of  a  miracle  can  prevent  a  serious  fuel 
scarcity  this  coming  January  and  February,  if  not 
earlier.  We  are  up  against  a  situation  that  has  been 
a  very  long  time  in  the  making. 

“A  few  years  ago  coal  formed  36  per  cent  of  the 
country’s  total  freight ;  this  has  gradually  decreased 
until  today  coal  is  less  than  29  per  cent  of  all  the 
freight  that  our  railroads  carry.  In  1908  we  pro¬ 
duced  415,000,000  short  tons  of  coal,  and  the  rail¬ 
roads  had  800,000  coal  cars  in  which  to  move  it. 
This  year  the  production  of  coal  estimated  as  neces¬ 
sary  to  fill  known  requirements  will  have  to  total 
738,789,000  short  tons,  of  which  100,000,000  short 
tons  are  anthracite.  To  move  this  large  tonnage  we 
have  only  960,000  coal  cars. 

“In  other  words,  during  the  last  decade  the  output 
of  coal  has  increased  70  per  cent,  and  the  number  of 
coal  cars  only  20  per  cent.  The  railroad  program, 
as  now  outlined  proposes  to  increase  the  coal  car 
supply  5.2  per  cent.  At  the  same  time  we  are  aiming 
to  produce  15  per  cent  more  coal.  It  cannot  be  done. 
We  shall  have  to  reduce  our  war  program  or  curtail 
our  less  essential  activities.  *  *  * 

“The  time  is  coming  when  America  must  wake  up 
and  begin  to  understand  what  w'e  are  up  against. 
There  is  not  one  chance  in  a  thousand  that  we  shall 
have  enough  coal  to  go  round  this  coming  winter. 
Our  reserve  supplies  are  practically  gone  and  there 
is  small  hope  of  replenishing  them. 

“We  are  20,000,000  tons  behind  so  far  this  year  on 
our  coal  schedule.  The  railroads  seem  to  have  an 
idea  that  if  they  can  do  a  little  better  than  they  did 
at  the  same  time  last  year  everyone  should  be  satis¬ 
fied.  But  this  is  a  dangerous  idea  to  foster.  We 
need  75,000,000  more  tons  than  were  produced  in 
1917.  May  production  was  fairly  good,  but  it  was 
not  enough ;  and  as  the  railroad  officials  tell  us  we 
are  now  witnessing  maximum  shipments  for  the  year 
we  can  be  sure  that  trouble  lies  ahead.” 


Rumors  Interest  Jobbers. 

There  have  been  rumors  in  circulation  lately  that 
the  Fuel  Administration  was  planning  to  make  some 
new  arrangements  with  regard  to  jobbers’  commis¬ 
sion.  One  report  was  to  the  effect  that  the  purchas¬ 
ing  agent  arrangement  would  be  done  away  with  and 
the  old  plan  of  allowing  the  wholesale  distributors 
to  add  a  fixed  commission  to  the  mine  price  restored. 
Some,  however,  have  been  apprehensive  that  the 
present  arrangement  might  be  discontinued  without 
making  any  provision  for  the  jobbers’  protection, 
thus  compelling  them  to  look  to  the  producers  for 
their  commission. 

It  is  impossible  to  trace  these  rumors  to  any  au¬ 
thentic  source,  and  in  fact  people  who  are  in  close 
touch  with  Washington  do  not  attach  much  import¬ 
ance  to  them ;  at  least,  they  do  not  seem  to  be 
alarmed  by  any  developments  which  may  be  pending. 
On  the  contrary,  some  of  the  best  informed  members 
of  the  wholesale  trade  are  confident  that  the  jobbers 
will  be  granted  a  better  margin  than  at  present. 
The  extra  charge  now  allowed  in  New  York,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  perhaps  one  or  two  other  States  on  coal 
physically  handled  is  not  in  itself  an  indication  of  a 
greater  margin  to  come  on  all  tonnage,  as  some  have 
assumed,  but  this  is  anticipated  for  other  reasons. 
It  is  believed  the  cost  data  submitted  by  the  jobbers 
has  impressed  the  Fuel  Administration  with  the 
justice  of  their  claim  for  more  money. 


A  survey  has  been  held  on  schooner  Herbert 
Black,  previously  reported  at  an  Atlantic  port,  leak¬ 
ing.  Her  cargo  of  800  tons  coal  will  have  to  be 
discharged  and  she  will  have  to  go  in  dock  for  re¬ 
pairs. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 


Charge  for  advertising  in  this  column  is  four  cents  per  word,  or  35  cents 
per  line.  These  charges  are  for  ordinary  style  of  type.  When  display  is 
desired,  the  charge  is  $2.80  per  inch,  each  insertion.  Credit  is  extended  to 
subscribers  only. 

We  would  respectfully  request  that  our  readers  not  ask  us  to  divulge 
^  the  names  of  those  advertising  under  box  numbers,  etc.,  as  it  is  our  custom 
to  hold  same  in  strict  confidence. 


Operating  company  with  four  thousand  acres  of  high-grade 
by-product  coal,  the  operating  conditions  of  which  are  far  above 
average,  two  mines  under  construction — one  ready  to  ship  in  sixty 
days — wishes  financial  assistance.  Will  consider  proposition. 
Address  “By-Product,”  care  of  Saward’s  Journal. 


FOR  SALE — Coal  property  eight  hundred  acres  Eastern  Ken¬ 
tucky,  carrying  No.  4  and  No.  6  veins.  Coal  above  average  thick¬ 
ness,  mining  conditions  good,  labor  plentiful.  Will  be  operating 
in  sixty  days.  Rare  opportunity.  Address  “Opportunity,”  care  of 
Saward’s  Journal. 


COX’S  CALCULATED  TONNAGE  RATES  BOOK 

320,000  CALCULATIONS.  Invoices,  freight  bills,  coal  bills,  etc.  One  hundredweight 
\?t  ?n.f  1  .usanr  tons*  Rates  every  five  cents  advance.  Tells  amount  at  a  glance. 
Weights  given  in  tons  and  hundredweights.  Extensions  Gross  or  Net. 

Issued  in  three  volumes:  1c  to  $6.00;  $6.00  to  $8.00;  lc  to  $8.00. 

COX’S  TARIFF,  TONNAGE  AND  PRICE  EXTENSIONS 

The  Gross  Ton  Book. 

220  pages,  176,000  calculations.  Weights  given  every  hundred  pounds,  100  to  160,000. 
Extensions,  at  rates  per  Gross  ton,  5c  to  $5.50. 

Can  be  used  to  reckon  payrolls,  miners’  wages,  etc.  Plain,  practical,  accurate.  Save 
time,  labor,  money,  brains.  Railroad  companies  and  large  shippers  use  them.  Sent 
on  approval. 

CHARTER  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


ADMIRALTY 

NEW  RIVER 

SMOKELESS  COAL 

A  semi-bituminous  product  of  smokeless  combustion,  high  carbon,  low  volatile, 
minimum  ash — the  ideal  fuel  for  steam  and  industrial  purposes — and  substantially 
lower  in  cost  than  anthracite.  Write  us  about  it. 

THE  CHESAPEAKE  &  OHIO  COAL  &  COKE  CO. 


(SELLING 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICE 
120  Broadway 
New  York  City 
TIDEWATER  AND 
EASTERN  OFFICE 
Board  of  Trade  Bldg. 
Norfolk,  Va. 

SHIPPING  OFFICES:  Su 


AGENTS) 

WESTERN  OFFICE 
First  NaPl  Bank  Bldg. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
FOREIGN  AGENT 
M.  C.  Piggott 
4  Lloyds  Ave. 
London,  Eng. 
i,  W.  Va.,  Eccles,  W.  Vsl 


WESTMORELAND  -  CONNELLSVILLE 
COAL  AND  COKE  COMPANY 


Miners  and  Shippers 


Semi -Volatile  Bituminous  Coal 


HIGH  IN  BRITISH  THERMAL  UNITS 
HIGH  FUSING  POINT  OF  ASH 
WILL  NOT  CLINKER 

PREPARED  BY  MOST  MODERN  METHODS 

General  Offices,  Frick  Building  -  PITTSBURGH,  PA 


TT-  -  , 

I 


COAL  POCKETS 

Timber  or  Concrete 
Construction 


Send  for  Our  Catalogue 


Guarantee  Construction  Co. 

140  CEDAR  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


The  Chesapeake  &  Virginian  Coal  Co.,  Inc. 


LYNCHBURG,  VIRGINIA. 


Union  Trust  Bldg., 
Cincinnati,  O. 


Rockefeller  Bldg., 
Cleveland,  O. 


Robson-Prichard  Bldg., 
Huntington,  W.  Va. 
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Anthracite  and  Bituminous  Prices  in  Eastern  Trade. 


Government  Anthracite  Prices — Company 


White  Ash.  Red  Ash.  Lykens  Valley. 

A  _ A _ _ _ a - — 


r 

F.  o.  b.  New  York 

r 

F.  o.  b.  New  York 

F.  o.  b.  New  York 

Mines. 

lower  ports. 

Mines. 

lower  ports. 

Mines. 

lower  ports. 

Broken  . 

.  $4.90 

$6.80 

$5.10 

$7.00 

$5.35 

$7.25 

Egg  . 

.  4.50 

6.40 

4.70 

6.60 

4.95 

6.85 

Stove  . 

6.65 

4.95 

6.85 

5.35 

7.25 

Chestnut  . 

.  4.85 

6.75 

4.95 

6.85 

5.35 

7.25 

Pea  . 

.  3.45 

5.20 

3.55 

5.35 

3.80 

5.55 

Buckwheat  . . . . 

.  3.40* 

5.15* 

Rice  . 

.  2.90* 

4.65* 

Barley  . 

.  2.40* 

4.15* 

‘Price  not  fixed  by  Government;  established  by  some  of  largest  producers. 

Government  Anthracite  Prices — Individual 


Broken  . . 

Egg  . 

Stove . 

Chestnut  . 

Pea  . 

Buckwheat 

Rice  . 

Barley  . . . 


White  Ash. 

A 


r 

F.  o.  b.  New  York 

Mines. 

lower  ports. 

$5.65 

$7.55 

5.25 

7.15 

5.50 

7.40 

5.60 

7.50 

4.20 

5.95 

4.15* 

5.90* 

3.35* 

5.10* 

2.35* 

4.10* 

Red  Ash. 

.A 

r 

F.  o.  b.  New  York 

Mines. 

lower  ports. 

$5.85 

$7.75 

5.45 

7.35 

5.70 

7.65 

5.70 

7.65 

4.30 

6.05 

Lykens^Valley. 

' 

F.  o.  b.  New  York 

Mines. 

lower  ports. 

$6.10 

$8.00 

5.70 

7.60 

6.10 

8.00 

6.10 

8.00 

4.55 

6.30 

•Price  not  fixed  by  Government:  is  the  quotation  of  some  of  the  largest  independent  operators. 

The  above  tidewater  prices  of  Company  Individual  coal  include  a  five-cent  pier  screening  charge  in  the  case  of  chestnut 
and  larger  sizes,  but  are  exclusive  of  the  three  per  cent,  war  freight  tax.  .  ,  -  .  . 

Prices  at  the  upper  ports  in  New  York  harbor  are  five  cents  higher  than  at  the  lower  ports  by  reason  of  higher  treigut 


rate. 


Government  Bituminous  Prices — New  York  Market 


Producing  Regions. 

Clearfield,  Cambria,  Somerset,  Huntingdon,  Indiana,  etc 

Georges  Creek,  Upper  Potomac,  etc . 

Pittsburgh,  Westmoreland,  Conneltsville,  etc . 

Fairmont-Clarksburg  district . 


F.  o.  b.  Mines. 

A 


f - - - - ' 

Screened.  Mine-run.  Slack, 

(gross)  (gross)  (gross) 

$3.30  $3.30  $3.30 

3.36  3.08  2.80 

2.91  2.63  2.63 

3.08  2.80  2.52 


F.  o.  b.  New  York  Harbor  Piers. 


Producing  Regions. 

Screened. 

(gross) 

Mine-run. 

(gross) 

Slack. 

(gross) 

Clearfield,  Cambria,  Somerset,  Huntingdon,  Indiana, etc . 

. . . .  $5.45 

$5.45 

$5.45 

Georges  Creek,  Upper  Potomac,  etc . 

....  5.51 

5.23 

4.95 

Westmoreland,  Connellsville,  etc . 

5.03 

5.03 

Fairmont,  Clarksburg,  etc . 

. . . .  5.48 

5.20 

4.92 

The  above  prices  are  exclusive  of  the  three  per  cent,  war  freight  tax. 

Coal  sold  in  the  offshore  export  trade  (as  distinguished  from  the  Canadian  export  trade)  is  subject  to  a  maximum 
advance  of  $1.35  per  net  ton.  or  $1.51  per  gross,  as  is  also  tonnage  supplied  for  foreign  bunker  purposes. 


Coastwise  Coal  Freights. 

Maximum  barge  rates  from  New  York  to  Sound 
ports  and  beyond  have  been  established  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  basis  by  voluntary  agreement  of  the  boat 
owners,  with  the  approval  of  the  U.  S-  Shipping 
Board:  Bridgeport,  $1.00;  New  Haven,  $1.00;  New 
London,  $1.35;  Providence,  Fall  River  and  Newport, 
$1.90;  New  Bedford,  $2.15;  Boston,  $2.50;  Ports¬ 
mouth,  $2.75 ;  Portland,  $2.75. 

The  Shipping  Board  has  fixed  $2.50  as  the  rate 
from  Hampton  Roads  and  Philadelphia  to  Boston  for 
steamers  of  2,500  tons  deadweight  capacity  and  over. 
To  other  New  England  ports  the  authorized  maxi¬ 
mum  rates  are  as  follows:  Portland,  $2.65;  Ports¬ 
mouth,  $2.60;  Searsport,  $3;  Providence,  $2.25.  A 
15-cent  advance  on  these  rates  is  permitted  from 
Baltimore. 

There  is  no  fixed  price  for  steamers  under  2.500 
tons,  nor  on  barges  out  of  Hampton  Roads.  The 
going  rates  on  barges  are  about  $3.50  Norfolk  tn 
Boston  and  $3  to  Sound  ports. 

The  present  market  rate  on  anthracite  shipments 
in  sailing  vessels  from  New  York  to  the  Maritime 
Provinces  is  around  $6  to  Halifax  and  St.  John, 
and  as  high  as  $7  to  some  of  the  smaller  ports. 


While  the  trade  Down  East  and  in  other  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country  are  scrambling  for  tonnage, 
the  populace  in  and  about  the  city  of  Scranton,  in 
sight  of  many  large  collieries,  are  excited  because 
they  are  not  having  their  bins  filled,  complaining 
that  coal  is  going  everywhere  but  little  is  being  held 
for  home  consumption. 


Coal  Shipped  to  Canada. 

Shipments  of  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  to 
Canada  during  five  months  of  1918  and  same  pe¬ 
riod  of  last  year  were : 

Anthracite  Bituminous 


Month  1917  1918  1917  1918 

January  .  282.933  238,059  569,893  447,338 

February  .  247,338  225,417  562,878  578,143 

March  .  347,051  385,852  780,587  849,125 

April  .  570,349  325,205  892,354  1,158,255 

May  .  409,613  414,719  1,397,466  1,766,702 

Total  .  1,881,904  1,589,882  4,119,812  4,782,030 


Receipts  of  coal  in  Duluth  and  Superior  docks  dur¬ 
ing  June  fell  off  70,770  tons.  The  total  was  1,142,000 
tons,  compared  with  1,212,970  tons  last  year,  accord-  ■ 
ing  to  data  compiled  by  the  Tomlinson  Co.  vessel 
agents.  Hard  coal  receipts  increased  15,122  tons, 
with  the  total  reported  at  236,500  tons  and  soft  coal 
receipts  were  905,700  tons,  a  falling  off  of  85,903  tons. 
For  the  present  season  of  lake  navigation  to  June  30, 
anthracite  receipts  aggregated  374,600  tons,  a  de¬ 
crease  of  65,645  tons,  and  soft  coal  receipts  were 
1,992,200  tons,  an  increase  of  299,600  tons.  Coal 
dealers  were  disappointed  over  the  comparatively 
light  receipts  of  coal  during  June.  That  result  is 
attributed  to  a  falling  off  in  movement  of  coal  from 
the  mines  to  Lake  Erie  docks  during  part  of  the 
month.  Improvement  has  been  shown  since,  and 
from  information  received  from  their  correspon¬ 
dents,  operators  are  hopeful  of  substantial  tonnage 
being  moved  during  the  present  month. 


Better  Than  a  Year  Ago. 

Speaking  of  increased  bituminous  production,  the 
Retail  Coalman  says: 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  this  rate  of  pro¬ 
duction,  if  it  can  be  kept  up,  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  relieving  the  situation  next  winter.  A  con¬ 
siderable  tonnage  has  already  been  stored  in  the  bins 
of  consumers  and  many  factories  and  industrial 
plants  have  begun  to  accumulate  a  fair  surplus  to 
help  carry  them  over  the  time  when  colder  weather 
sets  in  and  transportation  facilities  become  more 
difficult. 

There  are  two  more  months  of  summer,  and  if 
coal  production  and  movement  can  be  kept  up  to 
maximum  during  July  and  August,  it  will  be  a  won¬ 
derful  help  next  winter. 

The  outlook  is  improving  every  day.  The  maxim 
of  the  American  people  is  speed,  when  they  once 
realize  the  necessity  of  action  instead  of  conversa¬ 
tion.  That  period  has  now  arrived  and  results  are 
being  shown  in  a  most  gratifying  manner. 

Our  war  program,  including  movement  of  troops, 
building  of  ships  and  supplying  munitions,  is  going 
forward  at  a  splendid  pace.  The  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion  is  now  laying  aside  many  of  its  theoretical  ex¬ 
periments  and  coming  back  to  the  original  funda¬ 
mental  as  outlined  by  the  Peabody  committee,  which 
was  to  speed  up  production  and  facilitate  movement 
of  cars,  and  if  that  was  or  is  done,  the  fuel  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  country  is  solved. 


Country  Clubs  Under  Ban. 

Washington,  July  18. — Country  clubs  are  to  be 
denied  coal  next  winter  except  when  State  Adminis¬ 
trators  grant  special  permits.  This  decision  is  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  following  order  issued  by  Dr.  Garfield : 

“During  the  period  from  December  1,  1918,  to  April 
1,  1919,  no  private  country  club  shall  burn  or  use 
fuel  of  any  description,  including  coal,  coke  or  nat¬ 
ural  gas,  fuel  oil,  or  other  petroleum  products,  or 
use  power  derived  from  any  such  fuel  for  purposes 
of  heating  or  cooking,  excepting: 

“1.  This  regulation  shall  not  be  construed  to  pre¬ 
vent  or  restrict  the  use  of  wood  or  peat  for  heating 
or  cooking  purposes  by  any  country  club,  when  such 
wood  or  peat  is  available  without  the  use  of  railroad 
transportation. 

“2.  Any  private  country  club  may  use  or  burn 
fuel  other  than  wood  or  peat  for  heating  or  cooking 
purposes  on  receiving  a  permit  for  such  use  from 
the  United  States  Fuel  Administration.  Such  per¬ 
mit  may  be  granted  upon  receipt  of  a  certificate  from 
the  Fuel  Administrator  for  the  State  in  which  the 
country  club  applying  therefor  is  located,  that  the 
fuel  can  be  spared,  and  that  it  is  not  against  the 
public  interest  to  grant  such  permit. 

“The  full  penalties  of  the  Lever  act  are  prescribed 
for  violations  of  the  order.” 


Motive  Power  the  Prime  Need. 

Washington,  July  18. — In  the  light  of  experience 
with  transportation  difficulties  during  the  Winter  of 
1917-18,  chiefs  of  the  United  States  Railroad  Ad¬ 
ministration  consider  that  additional  locomotives  are 
more  necessary  now  than  additional  freight  cars. 
Discussing  the  decision  recently  announced  to  build 
100,000  new  cars  this  year,  Railroad  Administration 
officials  say  the  number  was  fixed  only  after  every 
locomotive  that  existing  facilities  could  turn  out  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  year  had  been  ordered. 

“It  was  not  a  shortage  of  cars  that  brought  about 
congestion  in  the  past,”  said  an  official.  “In  fact,  so 
many  cars  got  jammed  up  in  terminals  that  they 
nearly  blocked  transportation  themselves.  The 
shortage  was  in  motive  power.  So  in  considering 
the  matter  this  year,  when  the  War  Industries  Board 
fixed  the  amount  of  steel  which  it  would  allot  to 
railroad  use,  we  assigned  to  the  engine  shops  every 
pound  that  there  was  a  reasonable  chance  of  getting 
into  a  new  locomotive  this  year.  Any  engine  builder 
who  can  increase  his  capacity  can  still  get  orders.” 


The  Stern  Coal  Co.  of  Uniontown,  Pa.,  has  pur¬ 
chased  75  acres  of  coal  land  at  $5,800  an  acre  from 
the  trustees  in  bankruptcy  of  Josiah  V.  Thompson. 
This  marks  a  new  high  record  price  for  coal  land 
in  Fayette  County. 
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WALTER-WALLINGFORD  COAL  CO. 

Distributors  High  Grade 

STEAM  AND  GAS  COALS. 

First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh. 

Address  Inquiries  to  Nearest  Office 


1st  Nat’l  Bank  Bldg. 
Pittsburgh 


Traction  Building 
Cincinnati 


McCormick  Building 
Chicago 


Philadelphia  Office:  LAND  TITLE  BLDG. 


Members  of  the  Wholesale  Coal  Trade  Association  of  New  York  Members  of  the  National  Coal  Jobbers’  Association 

DEXTER  &  CARPENTER,  Inc. 

ANTHRAtS5£ffi^ 10-12  Broadway.  NEW  YORK 

BITUMINOUS  princf..<55i  COKE 


PRINCESS  CROWN  SMITHING  _ 

Boston  Office:  85  DEVONSHIRE  ST.  Baltimore  Office:  CONTINENTAL  BLDG.  Scranton  Office:  MEArT BLDG. 
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CARBON  COAL  &  COKE  CO. 

85  Devonshire  Street,  Boston 

CARBON  FORGE  AND  STEAM  COAL 


Penn  Fuel  Company 

COAL 

1  Broadway  -  -  New  York 


THE  J.  B.  SANBORN  CO. 

“COAL  TRADE  MERCANTILE  AGENCY  BLUE  BOOK  ’ 

Standard  credit  reference  medium  for  the  coal  trade  since 
1886.  Used  by  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration  and  other  gov¬ 
ernment  departments.  Collections  handled  throughout 
U.  S.  and  Canada  at  current  bar  rates.  Representatives  in 
all  principal  cities.  Main  Office,  440  S.  Dearborn  Street, 
Chicago,  Ill. 


MALCOLM  BAXTER.  JR.,  President  DUNCAN  SINCLAIR,  Gen’l  Supt. 

NEW  CENTRAL  COAL  COMPANY 

Miners  and  Shippers  of 

GEORGES  CREEK  CUMBERLAND  COAL 
FROM  KOONTZ  AND  BIG  VEIN  MINES 
L0NAC0NING,  MARYLAND 

Shipments  in  Cargo  or  Car  Load  Lots 

Rooms  304-5-6  Whitehall  Building 

17  BATTERY  PLACE  NEW  YORK 

TELEPHONE  2873  RECTOR 


H.  D.  HATFIELD,  Pres.  JNO.  A.  KELLY,  Sec.  and  Gen.  Mgr. 
A.  J.  DALTON,  Vice-Pres.  E.  C.  BEARSS,  Treasurer 

HUNTINGTON  COAL  SALES  CO. 

Shippers  of 

HIGH  GRADE  SPLINT  and 
GAS  COAL 

OMAR,  WEST  VA. 
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Operators  Recommend  Nation-Wide  Prohibition. 

Production  Committee  of  National  Coal  Association  Says  “the  Country  Cannot  Have  Both 

Booze  and  Sufficient  Coal  This  Winter.” 


Give  Us  a  Schwab! 


Or  at  Least  a  John  Mitchell  to  Arouse 
Enthusiasm  in  the  Miners. 


Washington,.  July  18. — The  Committee  on  Coal 
Production  of  the  National  Coal  Association,  which 
was  appointed  a  few  weeks  ago  to  recommend  steps 
that  should  be  taken  to  insure  a  heavier  coal  output 
this  year,  has  made  a  report  in  which  it  strongly 
advocates  putting  the  country  on  a  bone-dry  basis 
for  the  duration  of  the  war.  After,  the  submission 
of  the  committee’s  report,  the  Association  published 
the  following  statement  in  its  official  organ,  The 
Daily  Digest: 

“Nation-wide  prohibition  for  the  period  of  the  war 
is  absolutely  essential,  in  the  opinion  of  the  National 
Coal  Association,  representing  bituminous  coal  op¬ 
erators  with  an  annual  production  of  nearly  400,000,- 
000  tons,  to  make  effective  any  plan  for  speeding  up 
the  mines  sufficiently  to  get  the  100,000,000  additional 
tons  of  coal  the  country  will  require  this  winter.  . 

“A  definite  program  for  increased  coal  production, 
placed  formally  before  the  United  States  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration  as  the  best  thought  of  the  industry, 
carries  with  it  the  recommendation  that  nation-wide 
prohibition  be  put  into  effect  at  once.  The  Coal  Pro¬ 
duction  Committee  of  the  National  Coal  Association, 
which  formulated  the  program,  also  has  addressed  a 
letter  to  each  member  of  Congress  advising  him  of 
the  recommendation. 

“In  the  opinion  of  the  representative  committee 
of  operators,  which  comprises  in  its  membership 
delegates  from  virtually  every  large  coal  producing 
field"  in  the  nation,  the  country  cannot  have  both 
booze  and  sufficient  coal  this  winter.  Nor  can  the 
country  keep  booze  in  the  mining  sections  now  and 
have  enough  coal  later  on.  The  liquor  traffic  is  cur¬ 
tailing  coal  production  and  the  time  has  come  to 
eliminate  it  if  there  is  to  be  the  substantial  increase 
in  coal  output  the  war  program  demands. 

Result  of  Painstaking  Investigation. 

“This  conclusion  was  reached  unanimously  after 
thorough  and  painstaking  investigation  by  the  com¬ 
mittee.  The  National  Coal  Association  is  informed 
that  the  conclusion  is  not  only  the  judgment  of  the 
operators,  but  is  concurred  in  by  Frank  Farrington, 
president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
for  the  State  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Farrington  is  said  to 
have  gone  on  record  to  this  effect  before  President 
Wilson,  Fuel  Administrator  Garfield  and  Senators 
and  .Representatives  of  Illinois  in  Congress. 

“It  is  understood  that  Fuel  Administrator  Garfield 
has  transmitted  the  recommendation  of  the  National 
Coal  Association  to  President  Wilson,  who  now  has 
it  under  consideration.  Following  is  the  text  of  the 
committee’s  recommendation : 

“  ‘Regardless  of  political  affiliations  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  association,  and  leaving  out  of  considera¬ 
tion  the  moral  issues  involved,  and  basing  its  opin¬ 
ion  entirely  on  economic  and  patriotic  grounds,  the 
committee  unanimously  and  unqualifiedly  believes 
that  national  prohibition  for  the  period  of  the  war 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  make  effective  this  or  any 
other  plan  for  increased  coal  production.  A  com¬ 
parison  of  the  records  of  production  of  mines  in  wet 
and  dry  territories  furnishes  ample  proof  of  the  need 
of  prohibition.  The  various  instances  cited  to  you 
need  not  be  repeated  here,  but  they  typify  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  operators  throughout  the  entire  country.’ 

Chairman  Hamilton’s  Statement. 

“A.  R.  Hamilton,  chairman  of  the  committee,  made 
this  statement  on  the  committee’s  action : 

“  ‘Our  committee  is  composed  of  practical  operat¬ 
ing  men,  representing  all  the  principal  producing  dis¬ 
tricts  of  the  country.  They  are  men  of  all  shades 
of  personal  opinion.  Some  come  from  wet  states, 
some  come  from  dry  states,  and  some  from  states 
partly  wet  and  partly  dry.  They  all  told  their  stories 
and  presented  their  figures  to  show,  not  only  the 
relative  efficiency  of  the  mines  as  between  wet  and 
dry  states,  but  the  difficulties  of  working  out  any 
practical  benefits  from  drink  restriction  along  the 
border  line  between  wet  and  dry  territories.  The 
result  was  a  determined  and  unqualified  stand  for 
national  prohibition. 


“  ‘The  committee  feels  that  the  drinking  evil  has 
become  so  rampant  in  the  mining  communities,  that 
its  complete  elimination  is  fundamentally  necessary 
in  the  effort  to  speed  up  the  mines  sufficiently  to  get 
the  100,000,000  additional  tons  of  coal  this  country 
will  require  this  year.  It  is  now  up  to  Congress  to 
make  a  clean-cut  choice  between  booze  for  the  min¬ 
ing  communities  and  coal  for  the  war  and  the  pub¬ 
lic.’  ” 


Hayes  in  Anthracite  Region. 

Miners’  President  Urges  Men  to  Work  Harder 
And  Get  Out  More  Coal. 

Frank  J.  Hayes,  president  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  has  been  making  a  speaking 
tour  of  the  anthracite  region  this  week.  In  the 
course  of  his  trip  which,  he  explained,  was  under¬ 
taken  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Garfield,  he  has  been 
urging  the  mine  workers  with  all  the  eloquence  at 
his  command  to  work  steadily  and  turn  out  every  ton 
of  coal  possible.  Mr.  Hayes’  first  address  was  de¬ 
livered  at  Carbondale  last  Sunday,  in  the  presence  of 
a  large  crowd  of  miners. 

“Upon  the  success  of  this  war  to  the  Allied  arm 
depends  the  future  of  labor,”  said  Mr.  Hayes.  If 
the  Kaiser  wins,  Unionism  will  be  no  more..  Some 
few  years  ago,  the  International  Trade  Union  met 
in  London.  There  were  delegates  there  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Resolutions  were  adopted  for 
world  peace.  Every  member  voted  in  favor  of  the 
resolutions  but  German  delegates.  Personally  they 
wished  to  vote  for  them,  but  if  they  did  so,  they 
would  probably  be  put  in  prison,  or  executed  for 
treason  when  they  returned  to  Germany. 

“The  labor  movement  is  standing  strongly  be¬ 
hind  the  government  in  the  war.  I  want  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  propaganda  now  being  circulated 
throughout  the  country  by  German  agents  and  spies. 
Just  before  the  entry  of  this  country  into  the  war, 
the  National  Labor  Peace  Council  was  organized  in 
this  country.  This  organization,  masquerading  in 
labor’s  name,  was  for  the  purpose  of  creating  strikes, 
fomenting  trouble  and  doing  everything  conceivable 
to  stop  the  preparations  this  country  was  making 
for  war. 

U.  M.  W.  Gaining  Membership. 

“Since  the  declaration  of  war  by  this  country,  over 
50.000  have  been  added  to  the  miners’  union,  and  this 
number  has  been  added  mainly  through  the  efforts 
of  the’  government.  In  the  past  few  months  we  have 
organized  a  half  dozen  states  of  the  country.  And 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  every  mine  worker 
in  the  United  States  will  be  enrolled  in  the  union. 

“The  German  propagandists  are  trying  to  create 
in  this  country  the  same  sort  of  a  party  they  have 
created  in  Russia,  in  the  Bolshevik.  The  party  in 
this  country  which  has  for  its  head  and  brains,  Ger¬ 
man  propagandists,  is  the  I.  W.  W.  In  Russia, 
German  agents  went  among  the  socialists  and  organ¬ 
ized  the  system  that  has  that  country  where  it  is 
today.  In  this  country  they  have  not  been  very  suc¬ 
cessful. 

“At  the  instance  of  Mr.  Garfield,  I  am  going  to 
make  a  tour  of  the  coal  centers,  and  I  ask  you  as 
residents  of  one  of  them  to  speed  up  production, 
and  under  no  circumstances  must  there  be  a  falling 
off.” 


Down  in  West  Virginia  the  coal  people,  as  usual, 
figure  prominently  in  the  senatorial  contest.  Ex- 
Senator  Clarence  W.  Watson,  now  a  Lieutenant 
Colonel  in  the  Army,  is  a  candidate  on  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  side,  while  on  the  Republican  side  ex-Senator 
Davis  Elkins  is  a  candidate.  Mr.  Elkins  has  the 
unique  distinction  of  being  the  son  of  the  former 
Republican  Senator  and  a  grandson  of  a  former 
Democratic  Senator.  He  was,  in  fact,  introduced  ori 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  on  beginning  his  previous 
term  by  his  grandfather,  the  late  Hon.  H.  G.  Davis. 


Mr.  Schwab’s  success  in  injecting  “pep”  into  the 
work  at  the  shipyards  is  causing  newspapers  all  over 
the  country  to  raise  the  cry  that  the  coal  industry 
needs  a  Schwab.  Below  is  an  extract  from  a  typical 
editorial  on  this  subject  recently  appearing  in  the 
Rochester  Herald: 

“After  making  suitable  allowance  for  all  the  un¬ 
foreseen,  and  unavoidable  obstacles  which  Mr.  Gar¬ 
field  encountered  last  winter,  the  fact  remains  that 
the  present  summer  is  rapidly  passing  without  any 
perceptible  evidence  that  his  administration  has 
profited  as  much  as  it  should  have  done  from  last 
season’s  experience.  There  is  now  no  transportation 
congestion  comparable  with  that  which  prevented  the 
distribution  of  coal  when  and  where  coal  was  needed 
last  winter.  The  shortage  in  coal  deliveries  at  pres¬ 
ent  is  due,  not  to  the  lack  of  means  for  delivery, 
but  to  the  lack  of  the  coal  itself. 

“Not  enough  coal  is  being  mined.  The  work  at 
the  mines,  instead  of  being  pushed  to  the  limit  of 
employees  and  hours,  is  running  behind  in  both.  In 
a  way,  the  conditions  responsible  for  the  existing  and 
impending  shortage  of  coal  is  parallel  with  that 
which  obtained  a  few  months  ago  in  the  shipyards. 
The  shipbuilding  problem  was  solved  largely  through 
the  genius  of  Mr.  Schwab.  Another  genius  of  a 
similar  type  might  help  Mr.  Garfield,  who  is  no 
genius,  to  solve  his  difficulties. 

“Mr.  Garfield  seems  to  lack  the  imagination  needed 
for  the  invention  or  adoption  of  original  schemes 
to  stimulate  the  miners’  efforts,  and  has  so  far  failed 
to  associate  with  his  administration  men  whose  talent 
and  experience  would  be  helpful  in  this  direction.” 

Mitchell  Once  the  Miners’  Idol. 

The  suggestion  that  what  the  coal  industry  needs 
is  a  man  who  can  inspire  the  miners  into  working 
harder  and  taking  fewer  days  off  is  a  good  one. 
Something  has  already  been  accomplished  along  that 
line  by  patriotic  rallies  and  personal  appeals,  but 
probably  more  could  be  done  if  the  right  kind  of 
a  man  took  hold  of  the  job.  John  Mitchell  is  men¬ 
tioned  as  such  a  man,  and  certainly  in  the  heyday 
of  his  popularity,  which  was  between  15  and  18  years 
ago,  the  former  head  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
was  the  idol  of  the  rank  and  file  of  that  organization. 

He  won  the  big  anthracite  strike  of  1902  and  did 
other  things  which  gained  for  him  a  personal  follow¬ 
ing  such  as  none  of  his  successors  in  office  ever 
had.  But  a  new  generation  of  mine  workers  has 
grown  up  since  then;  Mitchell’s  name  is  only  a 
memory  to  the  older  men  and  a  tradition  to  the 
younger  element. 

Perhaps,  however,  he  could  regain  his  hold  on 
the  affections  of  the  miners  if  he  went  on  a  speaking 
tour  of  the  coal  fields,  particularly  the  anthracite 
region,  where  October  29  is  still  celebrated  as 
Mitchell  Day  to  commemorate  the  1902  victory.  It 
would  seem  like  a  wise  move  on  the  part  of  the 
Fuel  Administration  to  try  to  enlist  Mr.  Mitchell’s 
assistance  in  speeding  up  production. 


Running  Behind  on  Allotments. 

The  Anthracite  Committee’s  schedule  of  allotments 
is  based  upon  an  estimated  production  of  54,345,783 
tons  of  domestic  anthracite  for  the  coal  year.  The 
actual  output  of  domestic  anthracite  sizes  for  the 
three  month  period  to  the  end  of  June  was  13,279,- 
889  tons.  That  is  at  the  rate  of  53,120,000  tons  for 
the  year,  or  1,226,000  tons  less-  than  was  counted 
upon  in  the  estimate. 

Unless  there  can  be  accomplished  a  decided  pick¬ 
up  in  the  output,  and  only  additional  labor  power 
for  the  anthracite  industry  can  make  this  possible, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  proportionately  cut  down  on 
the  allotments  of  domestic  anthracite  to  the  New 
England  and  Atlantic  states,  to  which  materially 
increased  tonnages  of  coal  were  allowed  to  meet 
their  larger  requirements. 


Pennsylvania  Retailers  meet  in  Philadelphia  next 
Thursday  and  Friday. 
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THE  MARKET  SITUATION. 

The  success  of  the  American  forces  abroad 
has  been  a  great  stimulating  factor  again  this 
week  in  our  business  circles,  as  well  as  in  the 
field,  where  American  effectiveness  has  not 
only  accomplished  good  results  in  itself,  but 
has  given  encouragement  in  full  measure  to 
our  long-struggling  Allies.  Military  activi¬ 
ties  have,  indeed,  been  brought  closely  home 
to  the  coal  trade,  the  latest  exploit  in  German 
“frightfulness”  involving  the  sinking  of 
four  coal  barges  and  the  damaging  of  one  of 
the  large  ocean-going  tugs.  With  the  furnish¬ 
ing  of  coal  to  New  England  on  a  veritable  nip 
and  tuck  basis,  the  loss  of  the  boats  is  a  matter 
of  more  than  usual  significance  aside  from  the 
sensational  news  developments  involved  there¬ 
in,  for  sea-going  barges  are  nowadays  al¬ 
most  as  important  as  good-sized  schooners, 
or  even  certain  types  of  steamers  under  or¬ 
dinary  circumstances. 

Viewing  the  progress  that  has  been  made 
abroad  in  the  recent  past  and  comparing  the 
situation  with  the  discouraging  conditions 
following  the  great  drive  of  March  21st,  the 
business  community  is  impelled  to  hope  for  an 
early  passing  of  the  critical  status  of  affairs 
abroad.  That  is  not  only  highly  desirable 
from  a  humane  standpoint,  but  is  recognized 
/hat  if  the  necessity  for  still  greater  armament 
passes  by  there  will  be  less  resort  to  unusual 
taxation  measures  and  it  will  be  possible  to 
retain  a  greater  proportion  of  the  profits  of 
business  now  on  such  an  advantageous  basis 
in  many  lines.  While  it  is  recognized  that 
profiteering  in  any  form  or  manner  during  the 
continuation  of  the  war  is  most  objectionable, 
the  making  of  substantial  business  profits 
when  the  necessities  of  the  Government  have 
become  less  pronounced  may  be  considered  a 
legitimate  business  pursuit.  On  the  other 
hand,  references  to  extreme  taxation  will  tend 
to  throw  a  wet  blanket  on  business  enter¬ 
prises  and  may,  indeed,  result  in  less,  rather 
than  more,  revenue  being  collected. 

Better  railroad  service  is  heard  of  in  many 
quarters  and  there  is  more  talk  of  stocks  of 
coal  accumulating  in  the  hands  of  consumers, 
particularly  consumers  of  the  larger  type, 
whose  needs  are  so  important.  There  has 
been  record-breaking  production  of  bituminous 
coal  in  the  recent  past.  The  week  of  July  4th 
having  prevented,  by  reason  of  the  holiday, 
any  improvement,  there  is  now  shown  an  up¬ 
ward  turn  that  quite  makes  up  for  former  lack 
of  progress  and  carries  us  on  to  a  new  high 


record  in  bituminous  output.  Production  of 
2,207,000  net  tons  per  working  day  is  the  out¬ 
put  specified  in  the  most  recent  report  of  the 
Geological  Survey  and  such  a  figure  in  mid¬ 
summer,  comparing  with  a  decreasing  tonnage 
in  the  latter  part  of  July  and  in  the  month  of 
August  last  year,  certainly  gives  some  basis, 
at  least,  for  hopefulness  relative  to  the  season’s 
outlook. 

It  is  worth  while  to  bear  in  mind,  too,  that 
many  buyers  held  off  last  summer  on  account 
of  price  agitation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  de¬ 
creasing  output  during  a  period  of  weeks  was 
due  in  part  to  lack  of  demand,  mines  being 
closed  down  because  of  the  attention  being 
given  by  some  buyers  to  the  prognostication 
of  cheaper  coal  later  on.  All  too  late  it  was 
realized  that  an  error  was  made  in  holding 
off,  but  this  year  there  is,  fortunately,  no  such 
illusion,  and  while  every  effort  is  being  made 
to  get  coal  forward  to  point  of  consumption 
there  are  such  restrictive  or  conservative 
measures  in  force  that  results  are  attained  in 
producing  and  saving  in  both  directions ;  even 
the  lighting  of  signs  is  now  being  carefully 
safeguarded,  and  in  many  directions  the  use 
of  coal  is  under  more  close  restriction  than 
was  the  case  a  year  ago. 

It  is  well  that  all  these  steps  are  being  taken, 
for  the  Government  requirements  are  growing 
at  a  rapid  pace.  Reference  is  made  to  a  single 
plant  calling  for  100,000  tons  per  month,  and 
while  this  may  possibly  be  exaggerated,  since 
very  little  definite  information  is  given  out  on 
certain  matters  in  which  the  War  Department 
is  concerned,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  needs  are 
great.  But,  withal,  we  have  the  official  word 
from  the  Fuel  Administration  that  the  output 
is  now  8  per  cent  above  requirements. 
These  are  probably  calculated  on  a  liberal 
basis,  having  been  ascertained  by  making  in¬ 
quiries  of  consumers  who,  knowing  the  pur¬ 
pose  thereof,  doubtless  made  their  estimates 
high  enough  and  with  something  to  spare. 
That  there  has  been,  at  least,  a  certain  flexi¬ 
bility  to  requirement  figures  is  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  we  got  through  certain  months 
of  the  year  with  a  less  amount  than  was 
calculated  as  necessary,  and  as  there  has  not 
been  any  stock  on  hand  from  which  to  draw 
freely  these  many  months,  and  diversion  of 
tonnage  from  one  place  to  another  is  decidedly 
a  temporary  expedient,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
the  real  needs  have  not  been  so  great  as  cer¬ 
tain  reports  indicate. 

Now  with  the  actual  tonnage  figures  sup¬ 


plemented  by  a  favorable  report  and  optimist! 
comment  by  Mr.  Neale,  head  of  the  Produc¬ 
tion  Division,  and  Dr.  Garfield  speaking  favor¬ 
ably  of  the  outlook,  the  thought  is  expressed 
in  many  quarters  that,  given  reasonably  mild 
weather  and  good  operating  conditions  on 
the  railroads,  the  coal  situation  will  be  less 
unfavorable  than  many  have  been  led  to  be¬ 
lieve. 

The  propaganda  work  by  which  appeals 
have  been  made  direct  to  the  individual  miners 
is  a  pleasant  revelation  to  many  operators.  It 
was  thought  that  appeals  to  the  patriotism  of 
the  men  would  make  little  impression  on  the 
foreign  element,  but  the  record-breaking  week 
recently  reported  in  the  bituminous  trade 
shows  what  can  be  accomplished  when  cars 
are  in  full  supply  and  the  men,  even  if  below 
the  number  required,  can  be  persuaded  to 
work  steadily.  There  has  been  much  backing 
and  filling,  we  know,  in  regard  to  the  energy 
and  activity  of  miners.  Sometimes  it  has 
seemed  as  if  they  did  not  realize  the  conditions 
of  the  day,  but  the  actual  field  work  done  by 
the  Production  Division,  the  appeals  made 
directly  to  the  men  on  their  home  ground  as 
to  the  need  of  turning  out  more  coal  and 
cleaner  coal,  has  produced  such  a  result  as 
justifies  greater  confidence  in  the  future.  Some 
further  satisfaction  can  be  derived  from  the 
report  from  Washington  to  the  effect  that  Dr. 
Garfield  has  announced  the  creation  of  a 
bureau  of  labor  which  will  be  charged  with 
the  settlement  of  controversies  between  coal 
miners  and  operators  for  the  period  of  the 
war,  and  headed  by  such  broad-thinking 
characters  as  Rembrandt  Peale.  and  John  P. 
White,  the  arrangement  is  bound  to  be  pro¬ 
ductive  of  splendid  results. 

Indeed,  it  seems  certain  that  the  country 
will  go  into  the  coming  season  with  more  coal 
in  reserve  than  last  year,  and  certainly  the 
tonnage  will  be  more  evenly  distributed  than 
was  the  case  in  the  fall  of  1917,  when  con¬ 
sumers  with  high-priced  contracts  got  more 
than  they  needed,  while  others  who  delayed 
making  arrangements  until  after  the  price  was 
fixed  were  up  against  it.  Now  there  is  one 
price  for  all,  and  the  machinery  is  in  existence 
for  insuring,  under  Government  auspices,  a 
more  equitable  distribution  during  the  stock- 
ing-up  season  and  for  relieving  emergencies 
without  causing  mix-ups  such  as  occurred  last 
winter.  Coal  now  being  shipped  is  better  pre¬ 
pared  and  should  mean  more  in  fuel  value, 
while  economies  and  substitution  will  also  play 
their  part  in  stretching  out,  so  to  speak,  the 
available  tonnage.  There  are  opportunities 
for  cutting  down  consumption  at  many  steam 
plants  by  minor  changes  and  improvements 
that  will  mean  considerable  in  the  aggregate. 

In  anthracite  circles  the  orders  issued  to 
shut  off  shipments  to  certain  places  show  that 
some  small  towns,  at  least,  are  getting  their 
full  quota ;  so  that  even  if  production  is  at  or 
near  its  limit  the  tonnage  produced  can  be 
made  to  fill  the  urgent  requirements,  at  least, 
of  the  area  to  which  hard  coal  is  now  re¬ 
stricted.  While  the  fact  that  200  places  in 
Maryland,  Delaware  and  Virginia  are  filled  up 
may  not  be  considered  as  especially  significant 
since  the  tonnage  represented  is  small,  the 
fact  that  over  50  Vermont  towns  have  now 
received  tonnage  in  excess  of  their  allotment 
is  the  more  interesting.  When  we  can  report 
that  more  of  the  larger  places  in  the  Eastern 
States  have  received  their  allotment  or  more 
it  will  indeed  be  gratifying,  cheerful  news  to 
the  dealers  in  coal  at  retail  who  are  now  under 
such  a  strain  in  rfegard  to  the  proper  caring 
for  the  demands  they  feel  obligated  to  meet. 
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Trade  Conditions  at  New  York. 

Anthracite  Shipments  to  This  Market  During  Present  Coal  Year  Slightly  Ahead  of  Allotment- 
Record  Bituminous  Output  Enabling  Consumers  to  Stock  Up  Rapidly. 


The  Fuel  Administration’s  statement  that  ship¬ 
ments  of  anthracite  prepared  sizes  to  Greater  New 
York  during  the  period  April  1st  to  July  1st  were 
slightly  in  excess  of  the  city’s  allotment,  coupled  with 
the  fact  that  tonnage  has  been  coming  along  about 
as  usual  this  month,  serves  as  a  counter-irritant  to 
complaints  in  some  quarters  that  the  local  trade  is 
not  being  properly  taken  care  of.  Whether  New 
York  State  should  have  received  a  larger  allotment, 
and  whether  the  city  should  be  specially  favored  in 
its  division  by  the  State  Administrator,  need  not  be 
discussed  here.  The  point  is  that  local  dealers  and 
consumers,  collectively,  have  been  getting  all  they 
are  entitled  to  under  the  distribution  program  as  at 
present  mapped  out. 

One  of  the  greatest  needs  of  the  hour  is  a  re¬ 
apportionment  of  the  city’s  allotment,  to  the  end 
that  the  more  rapidly  growing  sections  may  be 
properly  taken  care  of.  This  work  has  been  held 
up  to  a  disquieting  extent  by  the  delay  in  appointing 
a  new  State  Administrator.  This  delay  has  now 
been  ended  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Cooke.  The 
boroughs  most  in  need  of  extra  tonnage  are  Queens 
and  the  Bronx.  Figures  have  been  compiled  show¬ 
ing  the  need  for  an  increased  allotment  for  the 
Bronx,  in  view  of  population  growth  in  the  last  two 
years,  and  the  situation  in  Queens  is  said  to  be 
giving  even  more  concern  to  the  officials  who  have 
been  looking  after  local  distribution  as  well  as  pos¬ 
sible  in  the  absence  of  a  State  Administrator. 
Queens  embraces  such  a  large  area,  and  is  dependent 
on  all-rail  deliveries  to  such  an  extent,  that  to  avoid 
serious  trouble  in  the  winter  it  is  necessary  to  get 
an  exceptional  number  of  consumers  partly  stocked 
up  during  the  summer.  It  is  easier  to  make  up  for 
lost  time  in  sections  where  short  hauls  from  water¬ 
front  yards  are  the  rule. 

The  granting  of  deferred  classification  to  mine 
workers  who  desire  it  makes  the  outlook  slightly 
more  reassuring,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  labor 
supply  has  not  been  depleted  so  much  by  the  drafting 
of  would-be  slackers  as  by  voluntary  enlistments  and 
the  refusal  of  thousands  of  young  men  to  claim 
exemption,  to  say  nothing  of  the  large  number  at¬ 
tracted  to  war  industries  by  offers  of  high  wages. 

But  if  these  losses  could  be  ended  entirely  it 
would  only  serve  to  prevent  a  further  slump  in  pro¬ 
duction,  which  may  prove  inadequate  even  with  the 
steps  which  have  been  taken  to  keep  a  larger  per¬ 
centage  of  the  output  in  the  East,  where  it  is  needed 
worst.  At  the  same  time,  if  every  State  had  full 
assurance  of  actually  getting  the  tonnage  allotted  to 
it  the  future  could  be  viewed  with  a  fair  degree  of 
equanimity.  While  in  some  cases  this  would  mean 
slightly  less  coal  than  last  year,  the  deficit  would  be 
too  small  to  cause  serious  inconvenience,  in  view  of 
the  saving  that  can  be  effected  by  economies  and  the 
substitution  of  wood,  coke,  oil  and  gas  for  hard  coal, 
particularly  in  the  fall  and  spring  months,  when 
anthracite  is  often  used  on  a  more  liberal  scale  than 
weather  conditions  really  necessitate. 

The  Bituminous  Trade. 

With  the  bituminous  mines  setting  a  new  high 
record  of  production  every  few  weeks,  and  with  the 
average  output  on  a  level  well  above  that  of  any 
other  year,  there  is  less  reason  to  be  apprehensive 
over  the  outlook  for  next  winter.  Even  Dr.  Garfield 
admits  this,  and,  unlike  his  attitude  last  fall  when 
he  first  assumed  office,  the  Fuel  Administrator  is  not 
much  given  to  making  statements  tending  to  lull 
consumers  into  a  false  sense  of  security.  Now,  how¬ 
ever,  he  points  out  that  during  the  record-breaking 
week  ending  July  13  the  output  exceeded  estimated 
weekly  requirements  by  eight  per  cent. 

This  is  a  good  showing  on  the  face  of  it,  and  more¬ 
over  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  while  production 
is  a  known  quantity,  the  country’s  actual  require¬ 
ments  are  not.  We  know  what  the  estimated  re¬ 
quirements  are,  but  when  it  is  considered  how  the 
Fuel  Administration  arrived  at  its  estimate  it  would 


not  be  surprising  if  a  certain  amount  of  exaggeration 
had  crept  in.  Ask  a  consumer  to  guess  how  much 
coal  he  is  going  to  need  next  year  and  it  is  natura 
for  him  to  overshoot  the  mark  a  little.  That  is  only 
human' nature.  And  the  total  estimate  is  the  sum  of  . 
of  these  individual  guesses.  . 

For  that  reason  it  is  safe  to  say  that,  in  addition 
to  providing  consumers  with  enough  coal  for  cur¬ 
rent  use,  the  present  rate  of  production  is  enabling 
them  to  accumulate  a  reasonably  good  reserve  sup¬ 
ply.  Of  course  the  tonnage  is  not  being  spread  out 
evenly;  some  are  getting  stocked  up  faster  than 
others.  But  the  authorities  are  trying  to  see  that 
distribution  is  so  regulated  that  alj  those  on  the 
preference  list  can  make  some  provision  for  winter. 
Under  a  strict  interpretation  of  the  rules,  steam  users 
without  preferential  rating  are  not  supposed  to  get 
much  tonnage  in  excess  of  immediate  requirements 
until  more  important  industries  have  been  well 
stocked  up,  but  with  coal  moving  as  freely  as  it  is 
now  there  is  less  interference  with  shipments  than 
is  the  case  when  many  plants  are  running  short. 

Central  Pennsylvania  is  one  of  the  districts  show¬ 
ing  up  particularly  well  this  month.  District  Repre¬ 
sentative  Cameron  reports  that  in  the  week  after 
the  Fourth  the  mines  under  his  jurisdiction  turned 
out  about  1,325,000  tons,  which  was  150,000  tons  in 
excess  of  the  best  weekly  record  up  to  that  time. 
With  more  cars  in  the  region  than  can  be  loaded, 
extraordinary  efforts  are  being  made  to  get  the  men 
to  work  steadily  and  operators  are  surprised  to  find 
how  well  a  majority  of  them  respond  to  appeals  to 
their  patriotism.  Of  course  it  is  a  question  as  to  how 
long  the  railroads  will  be  able  to  give  the  operators 
all  the  cars  they  want,  but  a  heavy  summer  produc¬ 
tion  will  put  the  country  in  better  shape  to  with¬ 
stand  a  possible  fall-down  in  the  transportation 
service  later  on. 

The  35-cent  margin  allowed  on  harbor  and  Sound 
deliveries  is  making  it  easier  for  local  middlemen  to 
buy  tonnage,  since  they  can  now  split  commissions 
with  jobbers  in  the  region  and  still  make  money.  In 
many  cases  these  coal-field  jobbers  stand  very  close 
to  certain  operators  and  can  obtain  tonnage  that  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  trade  buyers  from  out  of  town 
except  by  paying  a  local  commission. 

Coal  Tonnage  of  New  York  Harbor. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  number  of  cars 
of  anthracite  and  bituminous  handled  over  all  the 
railroad  coal  piers  in  New  York  harbor  for  several 
weeks  past,  as  reported  by  the  Railroad  Admin¬ 


istration  : 

Week  of  Anthracite.  Bituminous. 


May  16-22  . 

.  6,213 

6,670 

May  23-29  . 

.  6,556 

6,138 

May  30-June  5 . 

.  6,393 

6,950 

June  6-12 . 

.  6,705 

6,357 

June  13-19 . 

.  7,219 

6,961 

lune  20  26  . 

.  7,470 

7,333 

June  27-July  3 . 

.  7,901 

7,369 

July  4-10  . 

.  6,319 

6,994 

July  11-17  . 

.  7,072 

7,068 

July  18-24  . 

.  7,351 

6,952 

Fuel  Officials  Address  Operators. 

J.  D.  A.  Morrow,  General  Director  of  Distribu¬ 
tion,  and  A.  W.  Calloway,  Director  of  Bituminous 
Distribution  of  the  United  States  Fuel  Admini¬ 
stration  were  the  principal  speakers  at  a  mass 
meeting  of  operators  of  the  Big  Sandy  district  of 
eastern  Kentucky  and  the  operators  of  southern 
West  Virginia  at  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  yesterday, 
the  26th. 

The  meeting  was  held  under  the  direction  of 
District  Representative  Land,  of  West  Virginia, 
and  C.  M.  Roehrig,  District  Representative  for 
Kentucky.  Plans  were  discussed  for  production 
and  distribution  of  coal  in  order  to  arrange  some 
changes  which  the  Fuel  Administration  deems 
necessary  to  be  made  immediately. 


Market  at  Chicago. 


Illinois  Production  Breaking  Records,  but 
Fails  to  Keep  Pace  with  Demand. 

The  troublesome  anthracite  situation  has  been 
at  last  cleared  up  in  a  manner  which  Chicago  deal¬ 
ers  are  assured  is  final,  and  while  their  troubles 
are  not  lightened  in  the  least  by  the  decision,  it 
is  pleasant  to  have  an  end  to  rumors  and  to  know 
how  to  answer  customers.  Washington  has  ruled 
that  the  1,750,000  tons  of  anthracite  allotted  to 
Illinois  must  be  distributed  entirely  among  the  13 
counties  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  which 
will  give  each  of  these  counties  of  which  Cook 
County  is  one,  80  per  cent  of  the  hard  coal  con¬ 
sumed  in  1916-17.  But  this  does  not  mean  that 
all  consumers  may  have  80  per  cent  of  the  ton¬ 
nage  they  used  in  that  year. 

Coke,  which  was  largely  used  for  domestic 
heating  in  Chicago  in  past  years,  is  entirely  out 
of  the  market  and  the  Fuel  Administration  has 
ruled  that  domestic  users  of  coke  in  other  years 
must  be  supplied  with  anthracite  this  year.  Coke 
is  estimated  to  have  furnished  about  10  per  cent 
of  the  Chicago  domestic  requirements,  and  as  the 
80  per  cent  hard  coal  allotment  must  be  stretched 
over  this  vacancy,  it  is  reduced  to  70  per  cent, 
which  in  turn  is  so  close  to  the  66  2-3  per  cent 
limit  which  had  already  been  placed  by  the  Fuel 
Administration  upon  hard  coal  orders,  that  the 
limit  has  been  allowed  to  stand. 

Dealers  are  not  permitted  to  book  orders  for 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  hard  coal  consumed 
by  a  customer  in  1916-17,  and  in  a  revision  of  the 
anthracite  orders  issued  July  18,  a  further  limit 
is  laid  for  the  present  upon  deliveries.  Not  more 
than  one-third  the  amount  used  in  1916-17  may  be 
delivered,  with  a  maximum  of  15  tons  on  de¬ 
liveries  and  a  minimum  of  two  tons.  That  is,  if 
the  entire  order  of  a  customer  is  only  two  tons  it 
may  all  be  delivered  at  once.  But  if  the  order  is 
50  tons  or  over,  not  more  than  15  tons  may  be 
delivered  at  present.  The  purpose  of  this  is  to 
prevent  immediate  delivery  of  their  entire  two- 
thirds  allotments  to  favored  persons,  which  would 
absorb  current  anthracite  receipts  and  leave 
others  entirely  without  coal  when  winter  arrives. 
The  one-third  or  15-ton  limit  will  be  lifted  about 
November  1,  the  Fuel  Administration  advises, 
provided  anthracite  shipments  have  been  as  ex¬ 
pected.  In  the  meanwhile  dealers  are  urged  to 
have  their  customers  lay  in  at  once  soft  coal  suffi¬ 
cient  to  take  care  of  one-third,  their  needs. 

The  new  ruling  has  been  made  in  detail  to  cover 
problems  which  have  arisen.  New  houses  are 
provided  for,  dealers  being  permitted  to  furnish 
them  with  two-thirds  the  estimated  requirements. 
Dealers  are  instructed  to  inspect  the  heating 
plants  of  all  customers  who  use  45  tons  of  anthra¬ 
cite  or  more,  to  see  whether  they  cannot  be 
changed  to  use  bituminous,  and  to  report  to  the 
Fuel  Administration  all  cases  where  they  think  it 
can  be  done.  They  are  absolutely  forbidden  to 
deliver  anthracite  to  manufacturing  or  industrial 
concerns,  laundries,  restaurants,  churches,  schools, 
private  or  public  institutions,  except  on  special 
permit. 

This  order  disposes  of  all  the  rumors  that  Chi¬ 
cago  is  to  have  nearly  a  normal  anthracite  sup¬ 
ply,  and  leaves  the  situation  unchanged  so  far  as 
the  trying  arguments  with  customers  who  insist 
upon  anthracite  are  concerned. 

People  Beginning  to  Wake  Up. 

Chicagoans  are  beginning  to  wake  up  to  the 
danger  of  a  coal  shortage.  The  Chicago  Daily  News 
published  an  alarmist  article  July  22,  predicting 
that  conditions  next  winter  will  be  worse  than 
last,  should  a  blizzard  tie  up  shipments.  Coming 
out  on  a  day  when  the  heat  was  oppressive,  it  did 
not  have  any  immediate  effect  upon  business, 
but  it  will  probably  revive  interest  in  storing  coal, 
which  the  hot  weather  was  beginning  to  lessen. 
Reports  of  a  car  shortage  were  alleged  as  a  rea¬ 
son  for  impending  scarcity.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
there  is  no  car  shortage,  as  measured  by  previous 
records — quite  the  reverse,  and  production  in  the 
Illinois  field  is  breaking  records,  but  so  is  de- 
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mand.  It  is  the  increased  demand  that  threatens 
trouble,  since  the  bulk  of  the  increase  is  for  war 
purposes,  and  must  .be  taken  care  of  first'  on 
preferential  orders. 

Reports  of  the  Regional  Director  for  July  20 
show  that  in  the  Illinois-rndiana  district  8,848 
cars  were  placed;  on  the  previous  day  9,079  hav¬ 
ing  been  placed  and  6,904  loaded. 

The  report  on  demurrage  in  Chicago  on  coal 
cars  in  June  shows  that  $73,334  was  collected,  on 
12,823  cars  held  over  free  time.  These  cars  were 
—10,977  bituminous,  289  anthracite  and  1,557 
coke.  In  May  demurrage  on  coal  cars  exceeded 
$100,000  in  this  city,  and  a  strong  protest  has  been 
addressed  to  Fuel  Administration  by  the  regional 
director,  who  points  out  that  delays  in  unloading 
greatly  handicap  the  railroad  administration  in 
placing  cars.  The  coal  men  know  this  and  are 
not  incurring  such  enormous  penalties  because 
they  like  to  do  it. 

The  reason  for  demurrage  is  scarcity  of  labor, 
and  it  is  not  because  they  are  unwilling  to  pay 
good  wages  that  labor  is  scarce.  Men  cannot  be 
found  in  sufficient  numbers  to  handle  the  coal 
promptly,  at  any  reasonable  wage.  Thousands  of 
men  have  been  shipped  from  this  city  to  eastern 
munitions  plants,  and  other  thousands  have  been 
taken  into  munitions  plants  which  are  Springing 
up  in  this  district.  Competition  for  common  labor 
is  reaching  an  alarming  point  and  the  coal  deal¬ 
ers  are  suffering  even  more  than  the  mine  opera¬ 
tors,  as  the  demurrage  totals  indicate. 

Conditions  in  Pittsburgh. 

Warm  Weather  Reduces  Output  of  Mines — 
Heavier  Demand  from  War  Plants. 

There  has  been  a  slight  falling  off  in  the  ton¬ 
nage  produced  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  during 
the  past  week,  due,  it  is  said,  to  the  intensely  hot 
weather.  The  men  do  not  lay  off  work,  but  the 
output  has  taken  a  slight  drop. 

Car  supply  continues  good,  and  the  mines  have 
all  the  cars  they  can  take  care  of  with  the  force 
of  men  at  their  disposal.  But  this  condition  does 
not  have  much  to  do  with  the  tonnage  shortage 
just  mentioned. 

There  has  been  an  increased  demand  for  coal 
on  the  part  of  industrial  establishments  engaged 
on  war  work  for  the  government,  and  this  demand 
has  tended  to  cut  down  the  shipments  to  lower 
lake  ports,  to  meet  the  allotment  for  the  North¬ 
west.  This  demand  for  priority  coal — if  it  may  be 
so  called — is  increasing  rather  rapidly,  and  is 
likely  to  play  still  more  of  a  part  as  the  work  on 
the  large  munition  plant  on  Neville  Island  gets 
under  way  in  larger  volume.  Naturally  there 
will  be  every  effort  put  forth  to  meet  all  the 
demands,  but  the  coal  producing  companies 
frankly  say  that  they  are  doing  all  they  can,  and 
it  will  be  only  through  getting  additional  forces 
into  the  mines  that  they  will  be  able  to  increase 
the  output  sufficiently  to  supply  all  the  needs  of 
the  country. 

Exemption  of  Workers  Will  Help. 

While  nothing  official  has  been  made  public,  it 
seems  to  be  the  understanding  of  the  coal  men 
that  no  more  men  will  be  drafted  from  the  mines 
of  the  district  for  the  army.  If  this  be  officially 
confirmed  later,  it  will  mean  quite  a  big  thing 
for  the  mines,  miners  and  tonnage.  It  will  place 
the  industry  in  this  district  on  a  basis  of  knowing 
just  where  it  stands,  and  will  give  the  mine  owner 
some  idea  of  just  what  he  will  be  able  to  do  when 
the  question  of  output  is  up  for  discussion.  The 
Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.  has  lost,  through  this  means, 
a  few  men  more  than  800,  which,  considering  the 
total  employed,  is  small,  but,  from  a  tonnage  stand¬ 
point.  means  quite  a  few  less  cars  of  coal  each 
day  from  its  mines. 

Fuel  Administrator  Kuhn  issued  a  statement 
relative  to  the  creation  of  the  district  as  a  sepa¬ 
rate  administrative  one  in  the  country.  It  was 
issued  to  prevent  any  confusion,  and  says: 

By  special  order.  Dr.  Garfield  has  further  con¬ 
tinued  the  Pittsburgh  district  as  a  separate 
entity  and  co-ordinate  with  the  State  Fuel  Ad¬ 


ministration.  This  district,  created  December, 
1917,  is  composed  of  the  counties  of  Allegheny, 
Beaver,  Westmoreland,  Fayette,  Greene  and 
Washington,  and  the  entire  responsibility  and 
authority  of  this  district  has  been  further  con¬ 
tained  in  D.  W.  Kuhn. 

“Matters  with  reference  to  a  conservation  and 
distribution  of  coal  at  any  point  within  the  coun¬ 
ties  named  are  entirely  handled  in  the  office  of 
the  Pittsburgh  District,  fourth  floor,  Chamber  of 
Commerce  building,  Pittsburgh. 

“This  announcement  is  made  to  correct  any  mis¬ 
apprehension  that  may  have  heretofore  existed.” 

Conditions  in  Indiana. 

Production  on  Record-Breaking  Basis — Do¬ 
mestic  Trade  Well  Supplied. 

Indianapolis,  July  25. — With  the  production  cf  In¬ 
diana  coal  for  the  week  ending  July  13  breaking  all 
records  in  tonnage,  the  fuel  situation  in  the  State  is 
generally  reported  good.  Despite  the  fact  of  un¬ 
equalled  production,  however,  there  has  been  some 
complaint  from  dealers  in  the  State  that  they  could 
not  get  coal.  One  dealer,  who  had  heretofore  handled 
eastern  coal  exclusively,  reported  that  he  had  ob¬ 
tained  only  one  car  of  Indiana  coal  this  season. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  while  the  majority  of  dealers 
have  been  fairly  well  supplied,  there  has  not  been 
enough  coal  moving  to-  retailers  to  let  them  accumu¬ 
late  any  sort  of  surplus.  “Just  about  enough  to  get 
by”  is  the  text  of  the  answers  of  most  coal  men.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  tonnage 
moved  by  dealers  during  April,  May,  June  and  July 
has  been  far  beyond  normal  for  this  time  of  year. 
One  domestic  dealer  who  handles  between  18,000  and 
20,000  tons  annually,  said  that  for  the  four  months 
mentioned  he  had  sold  100  per  cent,  more  coal  than 
he  had  for  the  remaining  eight  months  of  not  only 
1917  but  the  previous  year  as  well. 

A  great  many  dealers  who  have  kept  in  touch  with 
the  coal  situation  say  that  the  months  of  November 
and  December  especially  are  going  to  be  extremely 
light  in  the  coal  trade.  “It  is  ‘between  times,’”  a 
dealer  said ;  “people  have  laid  in  their  coal  and  have 
not  burned  it  all — even  the  small  buyers  of  three  to 
five  tons.  There  will  be  no  market  for  coal  in  the 
two  months  I  have  mentioned.  Operators  will  be 
looking  for  places  to  ‘unload’  in  these  two  months 
unless  I’m  badly  mistaken.” 

It  is  estimated  that  probably  65  per  cent,  of  the 
tonnage  used  in  Indiana  in  the  coal  months  has  been 
put  in  the  bins  and  a  good  part  of  the  remaining 
percentage  has  been  contracted  for. 

River  coal  has  been  at  a  standstill  for  many  days 
now,  due  to  the  low  stage  of  water  in  the  Ohio  River. 
This  accounts  for,  in  a  measure,  the  number  of  un¬ 
filled  orders  in  the  river  counties.  The  car  supply, 
however,  has  been  excellent  as  far  as  tipple  mines 
are  concerned.  Considerable  kick  has  been  raised 
by.  a  number  of  wagon  mine  operators,  who  cannot 
ship  coal  for  lack  of  cars.  Under  the  present  ruling 
these  mines  cannot  receive  cars  until  tipple  mines 
are  supplied  100  per  cent,  for  the  reason  that  wagon 
mines  take  too  long  to  load.  If  a  number  of  these 
mines  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  do  not  ob¬ 
tain  cars,  after  having  their  local  trade  supplied,  they 
will  be  compelled  to  shut  down. 

The  anthracite  situation  is  still  uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  dealers  who  handle  hard  coal.  Although 
assured  that  the  State  would  get  its  allotment  of 
288,000  tons — 40  per  cent,  of  its  usual  tonnage — there 
is  still  some  skepticism  among  dealers  that  even  this 
amount  will  be  received.  The  plans  for  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  this  tonnage  wil  come  from  Washington  this 
week.  It  is  generally  understood  that  the  coal  will 
be  sent  to  those  communities  which  can  least  afford 
to  change  over  to  the  use  of  bituminous  coal.  In 
addition  the  wants  of  tjie  street  railway  and  traction 
companies  of  the  State  will  be  taken  care  of  and  the 
State  Fuel  Administration  plans  to  hold  about  10,000 
tons  as  an  emergency  supply. 


The  Buffalo  Market. 

The  coal  situation  is  not  becoming  any  more 
satisfactory  than  it  was,  but  the  difficulty  appears 
to  be  largely  from  a  vague  notion  that  there  is  a 
shortage  ahead  in  all  branches  of  the  trade.  The 
activity  of  the  Fuel  Administration  contributes  to 
that,  probably  in  a  way  that  it  should  not.  All 
the  regulations  and  warnings  are  taken  to  denote 
that  the  supply  is  small  and  likely  to  be  smaller 
than  ever  before,  while  the  Government  reports 
show  that  a  record  amount  of  bituminous  is  being 
mined. 

The  misapprehension  may  be  allayed  by  under¬ 
standing  that  we  have  plenty  of  coal  and  food 
and  are  merely  seeing  how  much  of  them  we  can 
spare  for  the  Allies  in  Europe.  All  we  can  save 
makes  so  much  more  for  that  purpose.  We  must 
carry  on  the  war  in  that  as  well  as  by  fighting,  and 
we  must  let  non-essentials  that  use  up  coal  and  food 
wait  till  the  war  is  over.  Understood  in  that 
way,  all  is  reconciled.  The  really  serious  condi¬ 
tion  here  is  that  the  natural  gas  supply  is  run- 
ning  short  and  it  cannot  be  known  how  short  it 
will  be  next  winter  till  the  winter  is  over.  The 
severity  of  the  winter  itself  is  a  big  factor  in  the 
reckoning.  We  are  entitled  tc^a  mild  one. 

Locally  the  bituminous  supply  is  much  the 
same.  It  is  hard  to  get  the  coal  wanted  and 
some  shippers  of  cannel  say  they  cannot  get  any 
just  now.  A  diversion  and  a  ruling  has  been 
made  in  gas-house  coke,  but  it  is  found  that  the 
gas  manufacturers  have  no  coke  to  sell,  for  they 
have  to  use  all  of  their  output  for  making  water 
gas.  The  price  asked  is  three  times  what  it  used 
to  be-  $8.50  in  place  of  $2.75 — which  would  alone 
shut  it  out  of  the  market  if  other  coal  could  be 
had  readily. 

The  jobber  is  at  a  standstill  pretty  nearly.  He  gets 
a  nibble  of  coal  here  and  there  and  then  he  waits 
for  another  chance.  It  is  weary  business  and 
many  of  the  members  of  this  branch  of  the  trade 
are  staying  in  it  with  the  hope  that  something 
better  is  not  far  away.  Still,  the  situation  is  not 
really  peculiar  to  the  war  and  the  authority  as¬ 
sumed  by  the  Government.  There  are  fewer 
opportunities  for  jobbers  in  any  business  when  a 
thing  is  scarce.  It  is  the  surplus  that  makes 
it  easy  for  them  to  do  a  full  volume  of  business. 

In  the  anthracite  trade  the  complaint  of  a 
short  city  supply  increases.  The  distributors  re¬ 
port  1,000  tons  where  they  used  to  report  1,500 
tons,  and  that  counts  on  the  general  filling  of  or¬ 
ders.  Still,  it  must  be  that  the  cellars  are  fuller 
than  they  used  to  be  in  the  days  when  a  good 
business  was  done  in  April  only,  when  the  50-cent 
reduction  was  in  force.  During  most  of  the  sum¬ 
mer  the  retailers  were  idle.  It  has  not  been  so 
this  summer.  Promise  of  coal  to  meet  the  gas 
shortage  has  been  made  by  the  authorities. 

Anthracite  lake  shipments  have  been  running 
down,  but  are  improved  again,  the  week’s  load¬ 
ings  being  101,400  tons,  of  which  54,900  tons 
cleared  for  Duluth  and  Superior,  23,200  tons  for 
Chicago,  15,300  tons  for  Milwaukee,  7,000  tons  for 
Fort  William,  and  1,000  tons  for  Depere. 

Freight  rates  are  unchanged  at  48  cents  to 
Duluth  and  Fort  William;  50  cents  to  Sheboy¬ 
gan;  55  cents  to  Milwaukee;  60-65  cents  to  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  $1  to  Depere. 


A  dispatch  from  Fredericton,  New  Brunswick,  says 
that  F.  S.  Peabody,  of  Chicago,  has  wired  the  Pro¬ 
vincial  Premier  that  he  has  taken  up  the  matter  of 
coal  mining  in  the  Minto  fields  and  that  the  chances 
look  good  for  a  large  company  in  which  he  is  inter- 

cwi  non  ^  h°ld  °f  the  ProPosition  and  spend  about 
$300,000  in  development  work.  If  the  work  is  taken 
up,  it  is  expected  that  around  1,000  tons  per  day  will 
be  taken  out  of  the  Minto  mines. 


Ash  dumps  at  the  bee-hive  coke  ovens  in  Fayette 
County  are  being  screened  and  sold  at  a  profit. 
Breeze  coke  is  reclaimed  and  the  County  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministrator  has  announced  a  price  of  $5  a  ton  on  it. 


i  Plll!!lPPe.  assistant  to  the  purchasing  agent  of 
the  Pennsylvania  R.  R„  in  charge  of  the  purchase 
of  coal  and  building  materials,  has  been  appointed 
Fuel  Distributor  for  the  Central  Advisory  Purchas¬ 
ing  Comm.ttee  of  the  Railroad  Administration  with 
headquarters  in  Washington.  In  his  new  capacity 
Mr  Ph  llippe  will  handle  matters  pertaining  to  coal 
distribution  and  contracts  for  the  Railroad  Adminis¬ 
tration. 


Situation  in  West  Virginia. 

Cars  More  Plentiful,  But  Labor  Short- 

Maximum  Production  Not  Reached. 

Cars  now  being  plentiful  in  practically  all  the  coal 
districts  of  West  Virginia,  the  shortage  of  labor  is 
becoming  more  and  more  pronounced  and  though 
there  has  been  an  improvement  in  the  last  month, 
still  the  effort  to  rouse  the  miners  to  the  necessity 
of  working  six  days  a  week  and  of  working  reg¬ 
ularly  has  not  as  yet  had  the  desired  results.  V  hile 
the  miners,  for  the  most  part  are  patriotic,  they 
seem  to  be  somewhat  thoughtless  and  consequently 
maximum  production  is  not  being  reached.  For 
that  reason  and  for  the  further  reason  that  there 
are  not  as  many  miners  as  are  needed,  the  present 
car  supply  is  entirely  adequate  to  take  care  of  the 
tonnage  produced,  being  equivalent  to  about  100  per 
cent — a  condition  which  would  not  exist  if  every 
mipe  could  be  worked  to  its  capacity.  The  car 
supply,  in  other  words  has  forged  ahead  of  the  labor 
supply'.  As  stated  miners  are  disposed  to  aid  the 
Government  in  every  way  possible  but  there  seems 
to  be  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  officers  in  some 
locals  to  influence  men  not  to  do  any  more  than 
is  possible.  As  an  illustration  of  that  the  head  of 
one  local  ordered  power  house  men  out  because  one 
of  the  night  force  at  a  certain  mine  had  been  asked 
to  keep  an  eye  on  the  tipple  during  the  night. 

Lack  of  power  interfered  with  production  last 
week  in  the  Winding  Gulf  and  Kanawha  districts 
as  well  as  in  the  New  River  District.  On  the  other 
hand  miners  in  those  districts  seem  to  be  putting 
forth  more  of  an  effort  and  that  is  having  the  effect 
of  increasing  the  coal  output  somewhat.  Major 
Sandford  of  the  British  Army,  who  has  been  making 
speeches  in  the  Kanawha  District,  seems  to  have 
brought  home  to  the  miners  just  how  vitally  the 
war  concerns  them  and  the  importance  of  putting 
forth  every  effort.  As  an  instance  of  the  feeling 
at  least  among  certain  miners,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  point  to  the  act  of  a  number  of  miners  in  the 
Raleigh  field  who  a  few  days  ago  informed  the  man¬ 
ager  of  the  company  for  whom  they  worked  that 
thev  were  willing  to  work  nine  hours  every  day 
or  as  long  a  time  as  might  be  necessary  to  help  in 
winning  the  war.  In  fact  the  miners  are  beginning 
to  realize  that  it  is  not  so  much  for  profit  as  it  is 
to  help  the  Government  that  coal  producers  are 
,  anxious  to  speed  up  production. 

One  hundred  thousand  tons  of  coal  a  month  will 
be  required  of  the  mines  in  this  section  for  Explo¬ 
sive  Plant  “C”  of  the  Government  at  Nitro,  near 
Charleston.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  coal  so  re¬ 
quired  will  be  furnished  by  the  mines  on  the  Kan¬ 
awha  &  Michigan  East  of  Charleston  since  the  K. 
&  M.  is  the  only  road  which  reaches  Nitro.  IN  ext 
month  25,000  tons  will  be  required  and  each  month 
that  tonnage  will  be  increased  until  100,000  tons  a 
month  is  being  furnished. 

A  special  effort  is  being  made  by  the  Powhatan 
Coal  Company  to  mpress  upon  all  in  the  employment 
of  that  company  the  duty  devolving  on  each  and 
every  miner  to  aid  the  men  in  the  trenches  Col 
L.  E.  Tierney,  manager,  has  evolved  the  plan .  of 
placing  in  every  pay  envelope  a  circular  pointing 
out  that  the  1,000,000  Americans  are  working  m 
France  at  very  small  pay  to  keep  the  Germans  out 
of  America  and  appealing  to  miners  not  to  lay  off 
while  some  of  the  boys  are  dying.  With  each  cir¬ 
cular  a  pledge  is  also  enclosed.  Every  miner  who 
signs  such  a  pledge  obligates  himself  to  work  six 
days  a  week  and  to  do  his  best  to  increase  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  coal  and  coke. 


As  a  result  of  the  publicity  campaign  launched  by 
the  Central  Pennsylvania  Coal  Producers’  Associa¬ 
tion  to  inspire  the  mine  workers  to  greater  efforts 
on  the  grounds  of  patriotism,  the  owners  of  15  col¬ 
lieries  in  that  field  have  announced  that  100  per  cent 
of  their  employes  have  signed  the  pledge  to  work 
eight  hours  a  day,  six  days  per  week,  if  cars  are 
available.  The  association  will  furnish  each  of  these 
operations  with  an  honor  flag,  and  it  is  expected  that 
within  a  short  time  many  other  collieries  will  be  fly¬ 
ing  honor  flags. 


Full  Allotment  of  Anthracite  Not  Received- 
Bituminous  Shipments  Improved. 

In  a  statement  on  the  local  fuel  situation  Chairman 
Lewis  claims  that  they  have  it  well  in  hand  and  that 
there  is  no  reason  to  become  apprehensive  as  to  fuel 
conditions  next  winter.  He  points  out  that  600,000 
tons  of  coal  are  already  in  the  cellars  and  that  an  ad¬ 
ditional  200,000  tons  will  be  there  by  the  beginning  of 
next  month.  This  is  all  based  upon  the  city  receiving 
the  entire  amount  of  coal  as  allotted  by  the  distribu¬ 
tion  committee  last  spring.  Up  to  this  time,  despite 
the  above  figures,  the  city  is  behind  on  its  apportion¬ 
ment,  but  it  is  understood  the  chairman’s  optimism 
is  based  on  the  promise  of  greatly  increased  ship¬ 
ments  from  now  on.  The  first  sign  of  better  ship¬ 
ments  was  noticed  in  West  Philadelphia  this  week, 
where  the  population  has  greatly  increased  due  to 
the  influx  of  ship-workers  in  that  section. 

Orders  from  the  Fuel  Administration  to  the  ship¬ 
ping  companies  cutting  off  certain  communities  in 
adjacent  States  are  becoming  quite  frequent  and  it 
is  quite  possible  they  are  planning  in  just  this  way  to 
clip  a  little  tonnage  here  and  there  in  order  to  make 
up  the  greatly  increased  needs  of  the  industrial  cen- 

tres.  .  , 

No  really  definite  progress  has  been  made  m  the 

plan  to  conserve  labor  at  the  mines  by  having  the 
workers  exempted  from  military  service.  In  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  plea  of  State  Chairman  Potter,  the  War 
Department,  through  General  Crowder,  announced 
that  the  local  draft  boards  have  always  had  instruc¬ 
tions  to  exempt  miners.  However,  this  fails  to  meet 
the  situation,  as  each  board  is  not  a  unit  in  its^  prac¬ 
tice,  and  furthermore  when  men  are  exempted  in  this 
way  and  the  news  becomes  known  to  their  friends 
the  exempted  man  very  frequently  feels  it  is  a  lack 
of  patriotism  on  his  part  to  accept  exemption  and 
then  enlists  in  another  branch  of  the  service.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  throughout  the  mining  region  the 
Government  makes  enlistment  in  the  army  and  ma¬ 
rines  very  easy  by  maintaining  agencies  for  that  pur- 

purpose.  '  . 

Another  source  of  labor  drainage  is  the  num¬ 
erous  powder  and  other  munition  plants  throughout 
the  region,  where  there  is  almost  no  limit  as  .to 
wages.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  powder  in¬ 
dustry,  which  is  quite  extensive  and  with  the  price 
of  powder  unfixed  by  the  Government  men  are  enticed 
from  the  mines  at  fancy  wages.  In  the  meantime 
the  loss  of  approximately  2,000  men  per  month  con¬ 
tinues  and  the  production  decreases. 

The  fact  also  that  the  miners  are  quietly  initiating 
a  plan  for  increased  wages  is  another  reason  why 
consumers  locally  are  becoming  more  anxious  for 
fuel.  They  argue  that  the  men  usually  get  what  they 
ask  for  and  the  consumer  pays  the  bill.  It  is  under¬ 
stood  that  this  matter  of  increased  wages  has  as¬ 
sumed  a  definite  form  thrugh  the  union  officials  and 
they  expect  to  present  the  case  to  the  Government 
for  consideration. 

It  is  reported  that  the  distributon  committee  held 
an  important  meeting  this  week  to  consider  plans  for 
increased  shipments  to  this  and  several  other  mar¬ 
kets.  They  also  took  up  the  matter  of  abuses  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  over-shipping  the  quotas  to  some 
communities  by  certain  shippers.  It  is  believed  now 
that  this  matter  has  been  fully  adjusted. 

Welcome  News  Concerning  Cars. 

Improved  car  supply  is  the  welcome  news  that 
comes  from  the  bituminous  trade  and  especially  good 
shipments  have  been  reaching  here  since  the  early 
part  of  the  month.  In  the  soft  coal  region  the  labor 
question  is  paramount  and  every  effort  is  being  made 
by  the  companies  to  induce  their  men  to  work  full 
time. 

For  a  time  there  was  an  indication  of  congestion 
at  tide  of  coal  destined  for  coast  points,  due  to  the 
submarine  menace  bobbing  up  again.  This  was  only 
temporary  and  the  usual  heavy  tonnage  is  now  going 
forward  via  the  piers. 

The  controversy  over  fuel  for  the  brewers  seems 
to  have  reached  a  deadlock.  The  brewing  interests 
claim  they  have  authority  to  continue  operation  with 
an  allowance  of  a  50  per  cent  supply,  while  the  fuel 


officials  declare  they  have  no  instructions  whatever 
to  modify  the  order  restricting  the  brewers  to  a  coal 
supply  sufficient  to  work  up  the  store  of  materials  on 
hand. 

Some  petty  abuses  among  the  brokers  ot  lesser  im¬ 
portance  has  led  to  the  story  that  a  withdrawal  of 
the  brokerage  commission  is  under  discussion.  It  is 
not  believed  this  will  be  done,  especially  when  it  is 
considered  the  great  fight  the  brokers  made  to  secure 
recognition  of  this  commission,  but  it  is  believed  that 
the  offenders  above  mentioned  will  be  punished  indi¬ 
vidually  rather  than  making  the  whole  trade  suffer. 


Detroit  Market  Situation. 

Efforts  of  users  of  steam  coal,  retail  dealers  and 
household  consumers  to  safeguard  their  winter  re¬ 
quirements  by  stocking  up  now  are  still  being  im¬ 
peded  by  the  small  quantity  of  coal  that  is  being 
received  in  the  Detroit  market.  Very  little  stock 
of  a  type  favorable  for  household  use  is  included  in 
the  shipments  of  bituminous  coal  now  arriving, 
according  to  the  jobbers. 

The  day  to  day  receipts  of  steam  coal  are  said  to 
provide  a  supply  so  little  in  excess  of  the  current 
needs  of  consumers  that  there  is  almost  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  afforded  to  establish  reserves  or  add  to  those 
which  were  started  when  shipments  were  more 
liberal  earlier  in  the  year.  Jobbers  say  that  free 
coal  on  tracks  is  so  seldom  to  be  found  that  it  is 
virtually  an  eliminated  factor  in  the  Detroit  market. 
This  creates  an  unusual  situation  in  the  trade,  as  in 
previous  years,  the  quantity  of  free  coal  on  track 
pressing  for  sale  often  has  shown  an  excess  difficult 
to  handle  and  many  steam  coal  users  had  come  to 
rely  on  this  source  of  supply  to  provide  for  daily 
needs. 

With  the  coal  on  tracks,  which  practically  served 
as  a  reserve  for  many  plants,  no  longer  available 
and  with  the  largely  increased  requirements  of  con¬ 
sumers  that  are  forcing  plants  to  capacity  production 
in  turning  out  work  for  the  Government  or  essential 
to  continuing  the  war,  jobbers  and  wholesalers  are 
finding  it  is  not  easy  to  provide  promptly  and  ade¬ 
quately  for  the  needs  of  their  customers,  though 
transportation  conditions  now  are  described  as  more 
open  than  is  likely  to  be  the  case  within  a  few  weeks, 
when  the  rail  lines  will  be  called  on  to  provide 
equipment  for  transporting  crops  and  handling  the 
ever-increasing  volume  of  the  Government’s  war 
traffic. 

Neither  the  present  nor  the  future  seems  to  afford 
much  comfort  for  the  consumers  of  domestic  coal. 
There  is  only  a  small  amount  of  stock  suitable  for 
household  use,  coming  into  the  city  with  the  present 
shipments  of  bituminous,  which  consist  very  largely 
of  run-of-mine  with  a  smaller  proportion  of  slack. 

The  anthracite  supply  is  wholly  inadequate,  and 
the  amount  included  in  the  daily  receipts  often  falls 
below  30  cars,  while  it  seldom  exceeds  40  cars.  The 
short  supply  is  causing  much  anxiety  both  because 
of  inability  of  consumers  to  obtain  substitutes  and 
because  the  holding  back  of  shipments  now  means 
an  abnormal  burden  will  be  placed  on  the  distributing 
facilities  of  dealers  when  the  long-promised  more 
plentiful  supply  finally  arrives.  J.  R.  L. 


Conditions  at  Baltimore. 

All  Excess  Production  Quickly  Absorbed — 
Anthracite  Receipts  Below  Allotments. 

The  general  policy  of  the  Fuel  and  Railroad  Ad¬ 
ministrations  of  cutting  off  near-mine  territory  from 
delivery  in  order  that  a  heavy  delivery  can  be  made 
in  mid-summer  to  the  Great  Lake  region  and  to  New 
England  is  telling  heavily  on  this  section.  Not  only 
is  coal  being  shoved  through  to  the  east  and  to  the 
northwest  to  the  curtailment  of  this  section,  but  the 
steel  industries,  the  shipping  board  departments  and 
railroad  fuel  needs  are  just  now  being  taken  care 
of  so  heavily  that  all  normal  tonnage  and  the  excess 
production  that  the  Government  is  bragging  of  is 
quickly  absorbed. 

For  two  weeks  or  more  now  this  section  has  been 
almost  cut  off  from  supplies  of  bituminous,  and 
local  industries  have  been  forced  to  go  into  their 
small  reserve  stocks  in  lively  fashion.  Hundreds  of 
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firms  which  at  this  season  have  stored  great  quan¬ 
tities  of  coal  in  past  years  are  now  without  any 
material  supplies.  Some  of  these  are  getting  uneasy, 
despite  the  talk  that  the  nearby  sections  to  mines 
are  to  be  taken  care  of  liberally  after  movement  to 
the  more  distant  points  is  met  adequately.  The 
Maryland  Fuel  Administrator  has  shaken  down  the 
more  urgent  of  the  needs  and  has  sent  a  list  from 
day  to  day  to  the  district  representative  at  Cumber¬ 
land.  Some  few  concerns  have  been  supplied  with 
coal  from  this  source,  but  the  major  part  of  the 
emergency  list  as  sent  in  during  the  past  two  weeks 
remains  unfilled. 

No  Relief  in  Sight. 

From  present  prospects  it  would  look  like  this  list 
was  destined  to  grow  at  the  order-end  faster  than 
it  is  decreased  at  the  diversion  end  to  this  section 
in  the  next  few  weeks.  Instead  of  relief  being 
promised  in  bituminous  in  the  summer  months  it 
would  seem  that  changed  conditions  have  made  the 
summer  months  at  least  one  of  the  tight  periods. 
Whether  the  fall  and  early  winter  will  bring  a  lib¬ 
eral  supply  period  is  a  question.  While  the  Ship¬ 
ping  Board  is  reported  to  have  diverted  much  ton- 
nage,  the  past  week  saw  a  drop  in  shipments  in  that 
account  to  this  port  at  least.  The  supply  on  that 
account  was  so  short  here  during  the  past  week 
that  there  was  objection  in  one  instancq  to  a  plan  to 
use  a  small  part  of  such  preferential  coal  to  com¬ 
plete  a  cargo  and  release  an  almost  full  ship  in  the 
New  England  coal  trade. 

June  did  not  bring  the  relief  in  the  anthracite 
trade  that  had  been  hoped  for  by  the  hard  coal 
dealers  here.  Instead  of  their  being  a  gain,  as  pre¬ 
dicted,  not  only  to  make  up  the  deficiency  in  ton¬ 
nage  from  normal,  but  also  to  make  up  the  loss  of 
the  ten  per  cent,  increased  allotment  for  Maryland, 
and  which  did  not  come  through  in  April  and  May! 
the  month  of  June  showed  another  loss.  The  re¬ 
ceipts  were  below  June  a  year  ago,  and  the  coal  men 
now  face  a  constantly  growing  deficit.  Few  of  the 
dealers  are  figuring  on  getting  in  the  two-thirds  of 
all  supplies  hoped  for  before  the  end  of  September 
The  first  week  of  July  showed  a  spurt  in  the 
receipts,  considerable  quantities  of  egg  and  stove 
especially  being  received,  and  there  were  rather  high 
expectations.  A  slow  down  came  again  the  middle 
ot  the  month,  however,  and  the  trade  will  be  satis¬ 
fied  to  equal  a  normal  July  receipts. 

Situation  in  Columbus. 

Domestic  Demand  Attracting  Attention  of 
I  roducers  and  Jobbers — Production 
Slightly  Increased. 

Continued  strong  demand  for  all  grades,  including 
steam,  lake  and  domestic  tonnage,  characterizes  the 
coal  trade  m  Ohio.  In  fact  it  is  believed  that  the 
demand  is  more  intense  than  at  any  previous  time 
during  the  summer.  Production  has  been  increased 
slightly  but  there  is  still  a  shortage,  especially  in 
domestic  business  and  in  lake  tonnage.  Prospects 
point  towards  a  continuation  of  the  strong  demand 
tor  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

Domestic  demand  is  attracting  the  attention  of 
producers  and  jobbers  alike.  With  the  passing  of 
the  lull,  noted  several  weeks  ago,  there  is  another 
Buying  movement  among  consumers  and  retailers 
are  overrun  with  orders.  Retail  stocks  are  small 
and  only  a  few  dealers  have  any  considerable  sur- 

S'f  T1C  a  -arge  proP°rtion  of  the  household 
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mand  from  the  Northwest  is  strong  and  there  is 
still  a  marked  shortage.  So  far  there  has  not  been 
any  intimation  of  a  priority  order  and  that  is  what 
the  shippers  are  trying  to  avoid.  The  vessel  move¬ 
ment  is  active  and  a  smaller  number  of  boats  are 
going  to  the  head  of  the  lakes  light  as  compared 
with  the  records  of  earlier  in  the  season.  Lake 
prices  are  firm  at  Government  levels.  During  the 
week  ending  July  20  the  H.  V.  docks  loaded  168,000 
tons  compared  with  160,000  tons  during  the  previous 
week,  making  a  total  for  the  season  of  1,663,000  tons. 
The  T.  &  O.  C.  docks  loaded  59,000  tons  compared 
with  45,000  for  the  previous  week,  making  a  total  of 
809,000  tons  for  the  season. 

The  output  in  Ohio  has  increased  as  the  produc¬ 
tion  in  all  mining  sections  has  risen.  This  is 
especially  noticeable  in  the  eastern  Ohio  field  where 
car  shortage  and  labor  shortage  have  combined  to 
reduce  the  output.  The  car  supply  in  that  region  is 
much  better  and  as  a  result  the  output  is  now  about 
85  per  cent,  of  normal.  Hocking  Valley,  Pomeroy 
Bend  and  Cambridge  fields  are  also  producing  about 
85  to  90  per  cent. 

Steam  business  is  strong  in  every  place.  There  is 
a  considerable  volume  of  screenings  on  the  local 
market,  due  largely  to  the  heavy  lake  shipments  of 
prepared  sizes.  Consequently  steam  users  have  been 
able  to  accumulate  some  surplus  stocks.  The  smaller 
consumers  are  also  following  the  same  course  and 
are  buying  for  the  future.  Additional  storage  facil¬ 
ities  are  being  provided  and  a  lot  of  coal  is  being 
stocked.  Railroads  are  using  a  large  tonnage 
Public  utility  concerns  are  securing  additional  stocks 
and  State  and  public  institutions  are  now  in  the 
market.  Taking  it  all  in  all  the  steam  business  is 
one  of  the  most  active  departments  of  the  trade. 

Trade  in  Central  Pennsylvania. 

The  fact  that  there  have  been  no  pronounced 
changes  or  startling  innovations  in  the  coal  trade 
conditions  in  this  district  during  the  past  week  has 
given  the  impression  of  quietness. 

By  an  order  issued  last  week  the  territory  from 
which  box  cars  are  taken  by  the  District  Repre¬ 
sentative  has  been  extended  commencing  on  the 
twenty-second  to  cover  the  balance  of  the  territory 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  District  Representative,  J. 
P.  Cameron.  This  method  started  some  time  ago  in 
the  subdivision  presided  over  by  H.  B.  Scott  and  its 
extension  to  cover  the  additional  territory  has  caused 
considerable  heart  burnings  with  representatives  of 
consumers  and  licensed  distributors  who  were  ob¬ 
taining  a  somewhat  regular  rate  of  shipment  of  a 
fair  sized  tonnage  from  some  of  the  box-car  loaders. 

A  number  who  were  stationed  in  the  field  have  re¬ 
turned  to  home  offices  to  see  what  means  may  be 
devised  to  replace  the  tonnage  lost  in  this  way,  but 
the  outlook  is  not  at  all  promising. 

The  car  supply  continues  a  step  in  advance  of  the 
ability  to  load  and  it  is  a  question  whether  the  labor 
situation  can  be  improved  sufficiently  to  keep  pace 
with  the  ability  of  the  transportation  interests  to 
place  coal  equipment  during  the  balance  of  the  sum¬ 
mer  and  early  fall  periods. 

.  To  materially  increase  the  number  of  workers 
inside  the  mines  seems  to  be  out  of  the  question.  To 
nave  the  existing  force  give  themselves  over  to 
whole-hearted  everyday  full  time  service  is  the  only 
real  hope  of  an  increased  output  and  the  success  of 
the  efforts  along  that  line  cannot  be  stated  positively 
at  this  time. 

The  hope  is  expressed,  however,  that  the  industrial 
so  diers  can  be  made  to  see  that  this  is  their  reason¬ 
able  service  in  the  support  of  the  boys  who  are  fight¬ 
ing  our  battle  over  there.  Unquestionably  a  con¬ 
siderable  additional  tonnage  could  by  this  means  be 
secured. 


Hampton  Roads  Situation. 

The  dumping  at  Hampton  Roads  still  continues 
very  good,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  this  will 
be  the  largest  month  in  the  history  of  this  port. 
Boats  in  large  quantities  are  arriving  daily,  espe- 
cially  the  steamers  brought  from  the  lake’s,  and 
difficulty  is  being  experienced  by  the  railway 
companies  in  getting  enough  coal  to  load  the 
boats  as  fast  as  they  arrive.  During  the  past 
three  weeks  there  has  not  been  a  day  that  there 
was  not  over  125,000  tons  of  bottoms  waiting  in 
stream  for  berths.-  With  the  recent  ruling  of 
the  Fuel  Administration  that  at  least  80  per  cent, 
of  production  be  sent  to  tidewater  it  should  mean 
that  this  port  will  go  way  ahead  of  last  year’s 
business. 

The  strike  at  Sewalls  Point  last  week  tied  up 
the  piers  for  one  day  only,  the  men  agreeing  to 
go  back  to  work  and  appoint  a  committee  to  take 
their  grievances  up  with  the  Wage  Board  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Federal  Director  McAdoo.  This  was 
very  good  news  to  the  coal  people.  A  strike 
among  the  coal  trimmers  threatened  at  Sewalls 
Point  at  the  same  time,  but  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board  took  a  hand  in  that  matter  and 
it  was  soon  settled. 

Export  shipments  for  the  past  two  weeks  have 
been  very  heavy,  particularly  to  Argentina.  Con¬ 
siderable  over  100,000  tons  were  shipped  in  from 
ten  days  to  two  weeks.  The  shipments  to  Cuba 
are  also  keeping-  up  well. 

Fuel  Administrator  Byrd  has  announced  that 
the  fuel  Administration  in  Washington  has  prom¬ 
ised  to  allow  Virginia  to  receive  the  coal  due  and 
stop  diverting  it  to  New  England.  On  account 
of  those  diversions  and  the  ruling  of  Pocahontas 
and  New  River  coal  being  shipped  to  tidewater 
several  plants  face  suspension  of  business.  The 
coal  situation  both  from  the  manufacturers’  and 
domestic  consumers’  standpoint  is  far  from  satis- 
tactory.  Only  persons  burning  coal  stoves  and 
atrobe  heaters  are  allowed  to  purchase  anthra- 
cite,  and  even  those  people  are  having  a  hard 
time  to  get  that.  The  Eastern  shore  of  Virginia 
is  the  only  place  in  the  State  we  have  heard  of 
that  will  get  100  per  cent  of  their  requirements  in 
anthracite.  That  is  made  necessary  due  to  the 
fact  that  practically  every  home  in  that  section 
is  heated  by  stoves. 

The  naval  coal  storage  plants  at  both  Newport 

mo'nnnand  Sewalls  Poirit>  each  with  a  capacity  of 
oUU.UUO  tons,  began  taking  coal  during  this  week. 

It  is  not  known  whether  these  plants  will  be 
filled  to  their  capacity  or  not  at  the  present  time. 


Cincinnati  Situation. 


William  E.  Stewart,  president  of  District  No.  11 
Indiana  United  Mine  Workers,  who  has  been  ten¬ 
dered  the  position  of  State  Mine  Inspector  by  the 
tate  Industrial  Board,  may  not  accept,  owing  to 
the  increased  duties  he  has  as  district  president  of 
the  miners.  The  trade  unionists  take  the  position 
t  lat  an  official,  in  these  times  of  stress,  should  not 
change  jobs.  Stewart  was  to  succeed  Michael  Scol- 
lard,  who  recently  resigned  to  enter  active  mining. 


This  market  continues  very  strong  as  the  force  of 
the  fact  that  the  terrificcoal  shortage  will  never  be 
made  up  this  year  comes  home  to  consumers  in  the 
various  rulings  issued  by  the  Fuel  Administration. 
No  coal  to  club  houses,  curtailing  of  the  brewing 
industry  and  lightless  nights — all  calculated  to  bridge 
t  ie  gap  have  made  the  individual  realize  that  the 
coal  situation  is  very  serious  and  requires  each  to  do 
his  part— if  we  are  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  the 
suffering  of  last  winter. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  domestic  con¬ 
sumers  of  Cincinnati  have  all  complied  with  the 
wishes  of  the  Government  as  it  is  estimated  that 
fully  85  per  cent  of  the  domestic  trade  has  been 
supplied  in  this  city  or  have  their  orders  booked  with 
responsible  retailers. 

Car  supply  continues  very  good  on  all  roads 
entering  this  city,  but  the  usual  howl  goes  up  as 
regards  the  labor  situation.  The  large  mines  in  the 
Harlan  district,  controlled  by  the  steel  interests 
have  endeavored  to  bring  in  labor  even  from  as  far 
as  Mexico  and  Porto  Rico,  but  with  only  a  small 
amount  of  success. 

The  movement  of  lake  coal  is  very  heavy,  and  the 
statement  is  made  that  the  B.  &  O.  and  H  V  are 
both  about  100,000  tons  ahead  of  this  date  last  vear 


The  matter  of  prohibition  as  affecting  coal  mining 
activities  seems  to  be  attracting  a  good  deal  of  at¬ 
tention. 


S  A  WARD’S  JOURNAL 


Minneapolis-St.  Paul  Market.  Boston  Market  Report. 

~  ^ i  _ ^  XT^t.r  norland  fret! 


Time  Passes  with  no  Notable  Improvement 
in  Tonnage  of  Coal  Received. 

The  season  is  working  along  into  the  second  halt 
of  the  shipping  period  for  dock  coal  and  as  ye 
there  is  no  striking  indication  that  the  notable  in¬ 
crease  of  soft  coal  which  must  come  forward  to 
offset  the  reduced  quantity  of  hard  coal  has  gotten 
under  way.  The  comparative  figures  indicate  little 
real  change,  although  there  are  some  natura  varia¬ 
tions.  but  not  enough  to  point  to  any  marked  in¬ 
crease.  And  there  must  be  a  real  increase  which 
must  be  sustained  through  a  number  of  weeks,  it 
the  Northwest  is  to  escape  the  fate  of  some  portions 
of  the  country  last  winter. 

As  everything  is  practically  in  the  Governments 
hands,  the  failure,  if  such  shall  occur,  will  be  laid  di¬ 
rect  at  the  doors  of  the  officials  who  have  laid  out  so 
elaborate  a  scheme  that  it  appears  to  be  unworkable. 
There  are  some  unfortunate  symptoms  of  bureauc¬ 
racy  in  the  Fuel  Administrations— some  tendency 
toward  emphasizing  the  vast  importance  of  the 
office  and  also  of  the  officers.  But  Americans  who 
are  suffering  inconvenience  in  many  ways  to  make 
the  world  safe  for  democracy,  are  by  no  means 
inclined  to  become  modern  followers  of  Baal  and 
worship  any  sanctified  veal  occupying  temporary 
public  positions.  If  an  official  is  wrong  it  is  likely 
to  be  mentioned  with  emphasis;  if  errors  are  made, 
they  are  likely  to  be  pointed  out.  And  in  so  doing 
something  of  an  impasse  has  resulted  in  the  coal 
business  which  threatens  to  cause  untold  annoyance 
in  the  coming  winter.  It  could  be  rectified  at  once,  1 
the  questions  at  issue  were  to  be  met  with  an  open 
mind  and  given  full  consideration.  Even  though 
this  might  result  in  an  embarrassing  right-about- 
face,  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  drag  along  indefi¬ 
nitely  as  has  been  the  case  for  some  weeks  past 
Despite  the  resumption  of  deliveries  from  the 
docks  to  the  Twin  Cities,  the  retail  deliveries  are 
being  handicapped  very  much  in  these  cities,  scarc¬ 
ity  of  teams  and  teamsters,  disinclination  to  take 
coal  work  when  there  are  so  many  other  lines  open, 
all  tend  to  make  it  hard  work  for  the  trade.  They 
are  working  on  their  accumulated  orders  steadily, 
o-ettincr  out  as  much  coal  as  possible.  Many  are  try¬ 
ing  hard  to  get  out  the  bulk  of  their  orders  during 
the  month  for  the  benefit  of  collections  which  will 
follow  billing  August  1,  instead  of  waiting  until 
September  1,  if  delivery  goes  over  the  first  oMhe 
month. 

Mining  News  from  Johnstown. 


Archie  Collins  has  been  appointed  general 
superintendent  of  the  mines  of  Cosgrove  &  Lo„ 
of  Johnstown,  Pa.,  Chicago  and  Philadelphia.  He 
was  formerly  associated  with  the  Union  C.  &  L. 
Co.,  Marianna,  Pa.,  and  the  Lackawanna  C.  &  U 
Co.,  Wehrum,  Pa. 

The  “win  the  war  in  the  mines”  rallies  which 
have  been  held,  and  the  gradual  education  of  the 
men  to  the  idea  that  they  must  work  six  days  a 
week  are  now  having  their  effect,  and  the  Jay 
offs”  are  not  such  a  factor  as  they  were  a  few 
months  ago.  Car  supply  continues  to  be  above 

par. 

Unofficial  figures  show  that  the  central  Penn¬ 
sylvania  bituminous  district  produced  over  1,400,- 
000  tons  of  coal  during  the  week  ended  July  Ah 
The  week  of  July  13  showed  a  total  of  1,327,301) 
tons,  the  greatest  ever  recorded,  and  operators 
from  various  sections  of  the  field  declare  that 
their  output  has  increased  during  the  last  week. 
The  goal  which  had  been  set  was  1,300,000,  but, 
barring  unforeseen  circumstances,  there  will  be 
few  weeks  while  the  weather  permits  of  a  good 
car  supply,  which  will  not  exceed  that  figure. 
The  labor  problem  is  gradually  solving  itself, 
and  the  ruling  that  miners  will  be  doing  a  patri¬ 
otic  duty  by  seeking  exemption  from  the  draft 
has  been  received  with  a  great  deal  of  joy  by 
those  operators  who  carry  any  great  number  of 
draft  age  men  on  their  pay  rolls. 


The  present  situation  in  New  England  is  generally 
more  satisfactory  than  for  some  time  past.  The 
demand  for  coal  has  not  been  materially  decreased, 
but  quite  a  number  of  industries  have  succeeded  in 
accumulating  reserve  stocks  sufficient  to  meet  their 
requirements  for  from  one  to  three  months.  A  few 
remote  instances  have  been  reported  where  oftere 
coal  has  been  refused  because  it  did  not  exactly 
measure  up  to  the  desired  standard  of  quality.  I  his 
would  indicate  buyers  are  now  becoming  a  trifle 
more  particular,  as  it  was  only  a  short  time  ago  they 
would  take  anything  offered. 

Coastwise  movement  was  slightly  retarded  during 
the  early  part  of  the  current  week  on  account  of  re¬ 
newed  activities  of  hostile  submarines  along  the  New 
England  coast.  All  shipping  agents  were  notified  of 
the  menace  and  vessels  were  held  in  ports  for  a  short 
period.  Schedules  are  now  being  resumed,  however, 
with  many  vessels  proceeding  under  convoy.  The 
loading  situation  at  Hampton  Roads  and  Baltimore 
continues  to  be  very  irregular,  and  whatever  delays 
may  have  been  caused  at  this  end  will  only  serve  to 
reduce  the  time  bottoms  are  forced  to  wait  for  cargo 
at  those  points. 

Active  preparations  are  now  being  made  to  recover 
the  tug  “Perth  Amboy’s”  tow  of  four  barges  which 
was  sunk  about  three  miles  off  Cape  Cod  on  July  21. 

It  is  thought  they  can  be  raised  and  made  fit  for 
service  without  great  difficulty.  The  tug  was 
damaged  by  shell  fire  and  burned  to  the  water  line. 
She  will  probably  be  towed  to  port  and  repaired. 

The  taking  over  of  the  Cape  Cod  Canal  by  the 
United  States  Government  is  considered  by  coal 
men  to  be  of  more  than  passing  interest,  for  it  is 
felt  a  great  many  coal  carrying  vessels  will  be  sent 
by  this  route,  thus  saving  several  hours,  on  the  trip 
to  Boston  and  avoiding  the  dangers  incident  to  the 
rounding  of  Cape  Cod. 

There  is  considerable  discussion  as  to  the  ad¬ 
visability  of  applying  camouflage,  to  steamers,  tugs 
ana  barges  engaged  in  the  coastwise  trade,  and  it  is 
probable  a  decision  will  be  reached  to  so  disguise 
all  such  boats  of  over  1,500  tons  register. 

No  perceptible  improvement  is  shown  in  tidewater 
conditions  at  Hampton  Roads  and  demurrage  ac¬ 
cruals  on  bottoms  waiting  berth  amount  to  con¬ 
siderable  expense. 

Pennsylvania  coal  is  coming  forward  all  rail  in 
appreciably  greater  volume  with  indication  of  still 
further  increase. 

The  recent  lightless  night  order  issued  by  United 
States  Fuel  Administrator  Garfield  became  effective 
on  the  night  of  July  24  and  was  quite  generally  ob¬ 
served.  Amusement  resorts,  such  as  those  at  Revere 
and  Nantasket  Beaches,  however,  kept  up  their  usual 
illumination,  pending  a  decision  by  the  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration  as  to  the  application  of  the  order  in  such 
cases. 

As  regards  the  anthracite  situation  there  seems 
very  little  to  report.  The  Philadelphia  .  Anthracite 
Committee  is  apparently  seeking  more  information 
as  to  shipments.  The  New  England  market  is  sadly 
in  need  of  materially  increased  shipments. 

Much  discussion  has  taken  place  as  to  the  es¬ 
tablishment .  of  municipal  coal  yards  in  Boston,  and 
it  is  understood  some  feeling  exists  between  the  prin¬ 
cipal  backer  of  this  movement,  Ex-Mayor  John  1H. 
Fitzgerald,  and  Federal  Administrator  Storrow. 
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Buffalo  Trade  Notes. 

Lockport  has  been  promised  an  increase  of  an¬ 
thracite  for  the  coal  year  equal  to  12  per  cent, 
over  last  year,  which  will  increase  the  supply 
50,000  tons. 

Canadian  visitors  are  not  especially  numerous 
at  the  coal  offices  now.  The  latest  ones  reported 
were  R  I.  Ferris  of  Harrow,  William  Sarjeant 
of  Barrie,  and  William  Woolatt  of  Walkerville. 

C.  L.  Couch,  E.  H.  Read  and  a  number  of  Buf¬ 
falo  business  men  lately  spent  some  days  fishing 
on  the  north  shore  of  lake  at  Port  Rowan 
Catches  varied,  but  it  was  reported  that  a  coal 
man  caught  the  biggest  bass. 

Buffalo  coal  wholesalers  who  sell  breeze  coke 
are  pleased  to  find  that  the  late  regulations  of 
coke  prices  do  not  make  them  liable  for  excess 
charges.  All  they'  are  disturbed  about  is  that 
they  are  not  getting  enough  to  satisfy  their  cus¬ 
tomers. 

J.  R.  Barnett  is  off  on  a  visit  to  the  mines  of 
the  Pittsburg  &  Shawmut  Coal  Co.  F.  J.  Dur- 
dan,  who  has  a  summer  home  at  Port  Colborne, 
is  spending  much  of  the  time  there  these,  warm 
days.  W.  E.  Auld  is  giving  much  of  his  time  to 
the  Toronto  office  of  W.  A.  Stone  &  Co. 

The  Government  reports  are  positive  that  the 
coal  output  is  breaking  the  record,  yet  every  con¬ 
sumer  who  has  not  a  full  winter’s  supply  in  is 
quite  as  positive  that  a  famine  is  ahead.  As  near 
a  point  as  Bridgeburg,  across  the  Niagara,  re¬ 
ports  the  conditions  under  the  present  allotment 
to  be  alarming. 

The  Buffalo  Fuel  Co.  has  four  Packard  trucks 
to  take  the  place  of  horses  in  distributing,  mostly 
anthracite,  about  the  city.  When  the  company 
had  only  one  the  figures  did  not  show  much  ad¬ 
vantage  over  carting  by  horses,  but  a  number  of 
them  can  be  handled  more  economically.  Hous¬ 
ing  is  being  built  for  ten  trucks  by  the  company. 

Batavia  at  least  is  feeling  better  over  the  coal 
situation.  Being  in  the  natural  gas  belt,  when 
the  gas  has  practically  given  out,  there  was  un¬ 
easiness  over  the  outlook,  but  William  G.  Pol¬ 
lard,  Fuel  Administrator  for  Genesee  County, 
returns  from  New  York  with  assurance  of  sev¬ 
eral  thousand  tons  more  than  was  allotted  last 
year. 


In  the  recent  work  horse  parade  held  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  under  the  auspices  of^  the  Pennsylvania  So- 
ciety  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  the 
George  B.  Newton  Coal  Co.  won  three  prizes.  It 
had  something  more  than  25  teams  in  line  and  gained 
a  first  prize  for  a  three-horse  team,  a  first  for  a  two- 
horse  team  and  a  second  for  another  two-horse  team. 
The  entire  array  was  very  highly  commended. 


Receipts  of  coal  at  Milwaukee  this  season  by  lake 
and  by  the  car  ferry  route  showed  a  decline  of  204,- 
768  tons  up  to  July  1,  as  compared  with  the  same 
period  last  year.  Bituminous  receipts  fell  off  165,776 
tons  and  anthracite  38,992  tons. 


Notes  from  Columbus. 

H.  H.  Heiner,  president  of  the  Maynard  Coal  Co., 
and  heavily  interested  in  the  Superior  Coal  &  Dock 
Co.,  has  returned  from  a  thorough  inspection  of  the 
docks  in  the  Northwest. 

A  service  flag  containing  356  stars  has  been  un¬ 
furled  by  the  Lorain  Coal  &  Dock  Co.,  Columbus, 
representing  the  number  of  employes  who  have  en¬ 
tered  the  armed  service  of  the  United  States. 

E.  E.  Hazleton,  who  has  been  assistant  manager 
of  the  Dean  C.  M.  Co.,  and  also  held  the  same  posi¬ 
tion  with  the  West  Virginia  Rail  &  River  Coal  Co., 
has  resigned  to  enter  training  for  army  service  at 
Camp  Sherman,  Chillicothe,  O.  Harry  Spencer  has 
been  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

The  large  mine  of  the  Canaan  Coal  Co.,  near 
Athens,  was  idle  for  a  few  days  last  week  because  of 
a  strike  of  about  300  miners  over  the  question  of  pay¬ 
ing  seven  men  who  were  drafted  for  army  service. 
The  men  quit  and  asked  for  their  pay  and  some  mis¬ 
understanding  arose.  As  a  result  the  full  force 
struck.  The  difference  was  soon  patched  up. 

Steps  were  taken  recently  to  surrender  the  charter 
of  the  New  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.,  of  Columbus,  and 
have  the  properties  controlled  by  it  absorbed  into  the 
Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.,  which  has  always  had  control 
of  the  Ohio  company.  While  not  all  of  the  details 
have  been  worked  out  the  change  is  now  practically 
complete.  G.  C.  Weitzel,  who  has  been  president  of 
the  New  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.,  becomes  resident ^ vice- 
president,  while  other  officials  place  the  word  resi¬ 
dent”  before  their  previous  titles.  J.  A.  Rundio  is 
now  resident  general  manager  of  sales. 
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D.  W .  Cooke  Appointed  New  York  State  Administrator. 

Mr.  Wiggin’s  Successor  Has  Been  Vice-President  of  Erie  Railroad  in  Charge  of  Traffic _ 

Schley  Made  Assistant;  Robertson  Refuses  Similar  Appointment. 


D.  W.  Cooke,  one  of  the  five  vice-presidents  of 
the  Erie  RR.  Co.,  has  been  appointed  State  Fuel, 
Administrator  for  New  York  to  succeed  A.  H. 
Wiggin,  who  resigned  about  the  middle  of  May.  This 
announcement  was  made  in  Washington  last  Tues¬ 
day,  following  Dr.  Garfield’s  return  from  New  York, 
where  he  had  spent  the  previous  day  in  inspecting  the 
coal -loading  ports  in  this  harbor.  Mr.  Cooke  was  in 
the  party  which  accompanied  Dr.  Garfield  on  his 
inspection  trip,  and  the  two  held  a  long  conference. 

The  action  taken  sets  at  rest  rumors  that  the  State 
was  to  be  divided  and  that  there  would  be  one 
Administrator  for  New  York  City  and  Long  Island 
and  another  for  up-State.  The  plans,  however,  seem 
to  contemplate  this  arrangement  in  modified  form, 
for  it  was  announced  that  Reeve  Schley  and  Charles 
E.  Robertson  had  been  appointed  Assistant  State 
Fuel  Administrators.  It  had  been  reported  for 
some  time  that  if  the  dual-Administrator  scheme 
was  carried  out  Mr.  Schley  would  be  placed  in 
charge  of  the  metropolitan  district  and  that  the  rest 
of  the  State  would  be  placed  under  Mr.  Robertson's 
jurisdiction.  Both  gentlemen  had  also  been  men¬ 
tioned  as  possible  successors  to  Mr.  Wiggin,  with 
authority  over  the  entire  State. 

Evidently  the  proposed  arrangement  did  not  meet 
with  Mr.  Robertson’s  approval,  for  he  refused  the 
appointment  and  also  resigned  as  a  member  of  the 
Advisory  Board  of  the  State  Administrator’s  office. 
He  had  been  a  member  of  this  board  since  last 
winter,  performing  some  of  the  duties  of  State 
Administrator  since  Mr.  Wiggin’s  retirement.  His 
principal  co-worker  in  this  connection  was  E.  B. 
Gordon. 

Dark  Horse  Wins  Again. 

Mr.  Cooke’s  appointment  is  another  instance  of  a 
“dark  horse”  winning  out  against  a  well-advertised 
field  of  rivals.  The  news  came  as  a  surprise  to  the 
coal  trade  generally,  for  his  name  had  not  been 
publicly  mentioned  in  this  connection.  How  Dr. 
Garfield  came  to  select  him  is  not  known  outside  of 
a  limited  circle,  but  that  does  not  mean  the  trade  is 
dissatisfied  with  the  appointment. 

On  the  contrary,  it  is  believed  that  a  man  of  Mr. 
Cooke’s  known  capabilities  as  a  railroad  executive 
will  prove  a  highly  efficient  Administrator.  His 
service  with  the  Erie  covers  a  period  of  23  years, 
during  a  considerable  part  of  which  time  he  had 
been  vice-president  in  charge  of  the  traffic  depart¬ 
ment.  Before  that  he  was  with  the  Chicago  Great 
Western  and  Gould  system  of  railroads  in  the 
Southwest.  He  enjoys  a  very  high  reputation  in 
railroad  circles,  as  well  as  among  the  many  coal 
men  who  have  come  in  contact  with  him  through 
their  business  relations  with  the  Erie. 

Mr.  Cooke  has  been  acting  as  chairman  of  the 
Traffic  Executives  of  the  Allied  Nations.  It  is  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  will  give  up  the  chairmanship,  but 
will  remain  a  member  of  the  committee  as  well  as 
of  the  Export  Control  Committee. 

One  of  the  first  things  demanding  the  attention 
of  the  new  Administrator  is  a  reapportionment  of 
New  York  State’s  anthracite  allotment,  to  the  end 
that  the  counties  where  the  most  rapid  growth  in 
population  has  taken  place  during  the  past  two  years 
may  receive  extra  tonnage.  Necessarily  he  will  re¬ 
quire  a  little  time  to  familiarize  himself  with  the 
situation,  but  Messrs.  Schley,  Gordon  and  others 
associated  with  him  in  his  new  office  are  well  in¬ 
formed  as  to  the  requirements  of  different  communi¬ 
ties  and  in  a  position  to  render  valuable  aid  from  the 
outset. 

Says  Job  Was  Wished  on  Him. 

Mr.  Cooke  went  to  Washington  Tuesday  night  to 
confer  again  with  Dr.  Garfield.  Before  leaving  he 
said : 

At  present  I  do  not  feel  that  I  am  sufficiently 
posted  on  the  work  to  outline  any  plans  or  make  any 
suggestions  to  the  people  of  New  York  as  to  how 
we  can  avoid  a  coal  shortage.  I  will  say  this  much, 
however.  I  went  around  the  harbor  with  Dr.  Gar¬ 


field  inspecting  the  terminal  facilities  for  handling 
coal  and  was  much  gratified  to  see  that  the  railroads 
are  already  enlarging  their  steam  heating  plants  for 
thawing  out  frozen  coal.  The  lack  of  these  facilities 
gave  much  trouble  last  winter.” 

Mr.  Cooke  added  that  much  had  been  learned  from 
last  winter’s  experiences. 

“We  all  know,”  he  said,  “that  there  must  be  a  lot 
of  bunker  coal  handled  here.  Not  only  the  ships 
that  are  taking  out  troops  to  France,  but  also  the 
vessels  that  take  provisions  to  the  soldiers  and  to  the 
armies  of  the  Allies  must  be  loaded,  and  this  is 
going  to  take  as  much  coal,  or  more,  this  winter  as 
it  did  last. 

“There  is  a  scarcity  of  labor  in  the  mines.  The 
army  draft  has  taken  a  great  many  coal  miners 
away.  But,  don’t  let’s  borrow  trouble.  I  know  I 
will  have  the  co-operation  of  all  the  people  of  New 
York,  and  I  pledged  them  my  best  efforts  in  the  task 
which,  if  I  may  be  pardoned  for  saying  it,  has  been 
wished  upon  me.” 


Washington,  July  25.— The  Bureau  of  Labor  has 
been  created  as  a  new  department  of  the  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration,  to  take  charge  of  the  supervision  and 
control  of  labor  conditions  in  the  coal  fields  during 
the  continuance  of  the  war.  The  joint  heads  of  the 
new  bureau  are  Rembrandt  Peale,  Commissioner  of 
the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange,  who  has  also  been 
acting  as  Dr.  Garfield’s  adviser  on  bituminous  mat¬ 
ters,  and  John  P.  White,  former  president  of  the 
U.  M.  W.  and  the  Fuel  Administrator’s  labor  adviser. 

The  decision  to  establish  a  Bureau  of  Labor  was 
arrived  at  as  a  result  of  several  recent  conferences 
between  Dr.  Garfield  and  Secretary  of  Labor  Wilson, 
at  which  it  was  agreed  that  all  questions  relating  to 
labor  in  the  coal  mining  industry  will  remain  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Fuel  Administrator.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  arrangement  is  to  put  an  end  to  labor 
unrest  and  disturbance  in  the  coal  fields  and  increase 
the  output  of  the  mines  to  the  highest  possible  point. 

Conferences  were  held  by  Dr.  Garfield  and  Frank 
J.  Hayes,  president,  and  other  officials  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  before  the  agreement  was 
reached  and  a  statement  of  principals  arranged. 

Aims  to  End  All  Strikes. 

The  statement  follows : 

The  United  States  Fuel  Administrator  under¬ 
stands  : 

‘  That  no  strike  shall  take  place  pending  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  any  controversy  until  the  dispute  has  been 
reviewed  and  decided  by  him. 

“That  recognition  of  the  unions  shall  not  be  ex¬ 
acted  during  the  continuance  of  the  war  except 
where  now  recognized  by  collective  bargaining. 

That  where,  by  joint  contract  between  employer 
and  employed,  machinery  is  provided  for  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  controversies  the  United  States  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istrator  shall  not  be  required  to  intervene  or  to 
mediate  until  such  means  have  been  invoked  and  the 
remedy  exhausted  without  reaching  adjustment. 

“That  where  the  United  States  Fuel  Administrator 
intervenes  substantially  the  principles,  provisions  and 
practices  laid  down  in  the  Maryland  and  Upper 
Potomac  settlement  of  May  6,  1918,  shall  be  accepted 
by  the  workers  and  employers  and  their  chosen  rep¬ 
resentatives  as  sufficient. 

U.  M.  W.  Gains  Recognition. 

On  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  understanding, 
which  he  regards  as  just  and  imperative  in  the 
present  crisis,  the  United  States  Fuel  Administrator 
has  insisted  and  will  continue  to  insist  that  any  ad¬ 
justment  of  the  labor  questions  in  the  coal  mining 
industry,  whether  by  joint  agreement  between  oper¬ 
ators  and  mine  workers  or  by  agreement  severally 


Government  Takes  Over  Cape  Cod  Canal  and 
Will  Deepen  It  to  25  Feet. 

The  Cape  Cod  Canal,  used  extensively  by  coal¬ 
carrying  vessels  bound  for  Boston  and  ports  further 
north,  has  been  taken  over  by  the  Government  for 
the  duration  of  the  war  and  will  be  operated  by  the 
Railroad  Administration.  The  Government  assumed 
control  last  Thursday,  following  the  issuing  of  a 
proclamation  by  President  Wilson  two  days  earlier. 

The  Railroad  Administration  announced  that 
dredging  of  the  waterway  to  a  depth  of  25  feet  would 
begin  immediately,  that  towing  facilities  would  be 
restored  and  that  within  two  months  water-borne 
coal  destined  for  New  England  could  be  moved 
through  the  canal  at  rate  of  ten  million  tons  a  year. 

Plans  for  taking  control  of  the  canal  have  long 
been  under  consideration  by  the  War,  Navy  and 
Commerce  Departments  and  the  Railroad  Adminis¬ 
tration,  and  their  fruition  was  hastened  by  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  German  submarine  off  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  coast  last  Sunday. 

No  decision  has  yet  been  reached  as  to  who  will 
manage  the  canal  for  the  Government,  and  it  is  not 
certain  that  it  will  be  operated  in  conjunction  with 
the  New  York  State  Barge  Canal  and  Delaware  & 
Raritan  Canal,  directed  by  G.  R.  Tomlinson. 


in  the  Coal  Mining  Regions. 

made  with  the  United  States  Fuel  Administrator, 
shall  embody  wherever  applicable  and  substantially 
the  principles,  provisions  and  practices  laid  down  in 
the  Maryland  and  Upper  Potomac  settlement  of 
May  6,  1918,  and  recognizes  the  authority  of  the 
International  Union  of  Mine  Workers  in  the  or¬ 
ganized  fields  and  their  jurisdiction  over  contro¬ 
versies  arising  in  said  fields.  More  specifically  the 
United  States  Fuel  Administrator  has  insisted  and 
will  continue  to  insist  in  all  such  settlements. 

That  employers  will  be  required  to  relinquish  the 
right  to  discharge  employes  because  of  affiliation 
with  labor  unions. 

That  employers  will  be  required  to  recognize  the 
right  of  their  employes  to  organize  by  peaceful 
methods  that  do  not  interrupt  production. 

the  so-called  automatic  penalty  clause  now 
in  force  regarded  by  mine  workers  as  a  cardinal 
principle  of  collective  bargaining  during  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  war  will  be  included  in  all  agreements 
as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  allowance  of  in¬ 
creased  price  permitted  to  operators. 

"That  where  the  union  shop  now  exists  the  same 
shall  continue  and  where  union  and  non-union  men 
work  together  the  continuance  of  such  conditions 
shall  not  be  deemed  a  grievance.” 

Carries  Out  President’s  Labor  Principles. 

The  principles  set  forth  for  recognition  of  basic 
working  days  and  the  protection  of  union  and  non¬ 
union  miners  are  the  same  as  were  announced  by 
President  Wilson  in  his  labor  proclamation  of  April 
8  in  creating  the  War  Labor  Board. 

The  peculiar  conditions  surrounding  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  coal  at  this  time,  as  well  as  the  necessity  from 
a  war  standpoint  of  increasing  the  production  to  a 
still  higher  point,  were  the  chief  elements  given  con¬ 
sideration  in  the  decision  to  establish  a  separate 
bureau  for  handling  this  phase  of  the  war  labor 
problem. 

The  new  bureau  is  an  initial  step  toward  granting 
priority  distribution  of  labor  to  coal  mines  under  the 
plan  which  will  be  in  operation  by  the  War  Labor 
Administration  on  August  1.  Railroads,  shipyards 
munition  plants  and  certain  lines  of  agriculture  are 
expected  to  share  with  coal  mines  in  the  allotment  of 
the  common  labor  supply  of  the  country. 

The  new  bureau  will  have  as  one  of  its  tasks  pre¬ 
venting  the  spread  of  the  epidemic  of  strikes  to  the 
coal  fields. 

The  Middle  District  Exemption  Board,  sitting  at 
Scranton,  has  decided  that  colliery  clerks  and 
stenographers  are  no  essential  employes  entitled  to 
exemption. 


Fuel  Administration  Creates  a  Bureau  of  Labor. 

Rembrandt  Peale  and  John.  P.  White  Are  Joint  Heads  of  the  New  Department,  Which  Will 
Supervise  Labor  Conditions 
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Rules  for  Obtaining  Credit  for  Freight  Charges. 

Railroad  Administration  Explains  Course  to  Be  Followed — Cash  Payments  Must  Be  Made 
Unless  Circumstances  Are  Such  That  This  Cannot  Properly  Be  Done. 


The  Railroad  Administration  has  issued  a  circular 
explaining  the  plan  to  be  followed  in  connection  with 
the  extension  of  credit  for  freight  charges.  The  cir¬ 
cular  reads  as  follows : 

As  to  the  matter  of  bonds  to  be  required  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  extension  of  credit  for  transporta¬ 
tion  charges,  as  prescribed  in  paragraph  (2)  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Order  No.  25. 

It  should  be  carefully  noted  that  the  giving  of  a 
bond  will  only  be  permitted  or  required  in  certain 
cases.  It  is  not  open  to  the  shipper  or  consignee  to 
obtain  credit  by  the  mere  giving  of  a  bond;  the  cash 
rule,  as  explained  in  P.  S.  &  A.  circular  No.  9,  must 
be  observed  unless  the  circumstances  of  each  case 
are  such  that  this  cannot  properly  be  done.  All 
bonds  given  for  credit  accommodations  shall  be 
taken  in  the  name  of  W.  G.  McAdoo,  Director  Gen¬ 
eral  of  Railroads — . (Name  of  railroad) 

'  Bonds  covering  the  extension  of  credit  will  be  of 
two  classes,  i.  e. : 

(1)  To  cover  patrons  transacting  business  at  one 
or  more  points  with  one  carrier :  In  such  cases,  ap- 

'  plications  for  credit  accommodations  shall  be  filed 
with  an  agent  of  the  carrier  from  which  the  credit  is 
desired.  Such  applications  shall  show  the  station  or 
stations  at  which  the  accommodation  is  desired  and 
the  maximum  amount  of  credit  applying  to  each  sta¬ 
tion ;  such  applications  shall  be  transmitted  to  the 
Treasurer  having  jurisdiction  by  such  agent  with  his 
recommendations.  If,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Treas¬ 
urer,  credit  should  be  granted,  he  shall  prepare  a 
bond  to  cover  the  maximum  credit  desired  and  pro¬ 
ceed  to  have  it  executed.  When  executed,  he  shall 
authorize  the  agent  or  agents  at  the  stations  at  which 
the  accommodation  is  desired  to  extend  credit  to 
the  extent  of  the  amount  applicable  to  each  station. 
Treasurers  shall  be  the  custodians  of  such  bonds. 

Agents’  Recommendations  Required. 

(2)  To  cover  patrons  transacting  business  at  one 
point  with  two  or  more  carriers :  In  such  cases  ap¬ 
plications  for  credit  may  be  filed  with  an  agent  of 
either  of  such  carriers.  Such  application  shall  state 
the  carriers  from  which  the  credit  is  desired  and 
the  maximum  amount  of  credit  applicable  to  each 
carrier.  Upon  receipt  of  such  applications  by  an  in¬ 
dividual  agent,  he  shall  proceed  to  obtain  the  joint 
recommendations  of  the  agent  of  each  carrier  inter¬ 
ested,  after  which  the  application  with  such  recom¬ 
mendations  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Treasurer  of 
the  carrier  with  which  the  application  was  originally 
filed.  Such  Treasurer  shall  thereupon  act  as  pro¬ 
vided  in  paragraph  (1)  hereof,  and  if  the  accommo¬ 
dation  be  granted  or  declined,  he  shall  immediately 
notify  the  Treasurer  of  each  interested  carrier  of 
such  action.  If  the  accommodation  be  granted, 
Treasurers  of  each  individual  carrier  interested  shall, 
upon  receipt  of  notice  thereof,  authorize  their  respec¬ 
tive  agents  to  extend  the  credit. 

(3)  Failure  to  pay  for  transportation  service 
within  the  prescribed  credit  period  shall,  as  pre¬ 
scribed  in  General  Order  No.  25,  automatically  can¬ 
cel  the  accommodation.  Advice  of  such  failure  shall 
be  promptly  given  by  the  agent  with  which  the  de¬ 
fault  occurs  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  carrier  he  rep¬ 
resents.  If  the  bond  covering  such  accommodation 
be  in  favor  of  two  or  more  carriers,  the  Treasurers 
of  all  such  carriers  shall  be  immediately  advised  of 
the  default  by  the  Treasurer  first  receiving  the  infor¬ 
mation. 

(4)  In  the  event  of  default  in  payment  of  trans¬ 
portation  charges  within  the  credit  period,  and  unless 
settlement  is  promptly  made  thereafter,  the  Treas¬ 
urer  having  jurisdiction  shall  take  immediate  steps 
to  realize  upon  the  bond  applicable. 

Annual  Renewal  of  Credit. 

(5)  The  Treasurer  of  each  carrier  shall,  as  often 
as  once  each  year,  review  each  credit  authority  and 
the  bond  in  connection  therewith  in  order  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  or  not  the  conditions  under  which  the 
authority  was  granted  still  exist  and  that  the  finan¬ 


cial  standing  of  the  principals  and  sureties  has  not 
been  impaired. 

(6)  Bonds  given  to  cover  credit  accommodations 
shall  not  include  liability  for  the  delivery  of  freights 
consigned  to  order,  notify  prior  to  surrender  of  orig¬ 
inal  bills  of  lading;  bonds  for  each  bill  of  lading 
transaction  must  be  given  as  provided  for  in  para¬ 
graph  (5)  of  General  Order  No.  25. 

(7)  Premiums  on  all  bonds  taken  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  General  Order  No.  25,  and  all  expenses 
incident  thereto,  shall  be  borne  by  the  applicant  to 
whom  the  accommodation  is  granted. 

(8)  It  is  realized  that  the  instructions  contained 
in  this  circular  do  not  cover  the  many  contingencies 
that  may  arise  in  connection  with  these  credit  mat¬ 
ters,  and  agents  and  Treasurers  are  therefore  ex¬ 
pected  and  are  hereby  directed  to  take  whatever 
steps  in  their  judgment  may  be  necessary  to  properly 
and  adequately  protect  the  interests  of  the  Director 
General  and  to  prevent  money  losses. 


General  Notes. 

The  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co.  has  donated 
$25,000  to  the  “was  chest”  funds  that  are  being 
raised  at  Tamaqua  and  in  the  Panther  Creek  Valley 
mining  towns. 

The  State  Fuel  Administrator  of  Georgia  has  noti¬ 
fied  owners  of  cotton  gins  that  they  should  burn 
wood  instead  of  coal  wherever  practicable,  and 
should  ask  each  patron  to  furnish  enough  wood  to 
gin  his  own  crop. 

With  Detroit’s  large  industrial  plants  busy  on 
tne  production  of  materials  necessary  for  the 
war,  there  is  a  heavy  and  well-sustained  demand 
for  steam  coal  to  meet  current  requirements  of 
manufacturers,  many  of  whom  also  are  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  put  aside  part  of  their  receipts  for  a  re¬ 
serve. 

Reports  that  many  householders  in  Bayonne,  N.  J., 
have  already  secured  a  full  coal  supply  for  next 
winter  has  caused  State  Administrator  Jenkinson  to 
order  a  house-to-house  canvass  to  ascertain  if  the 
local  dealers  have  been  disregarding  the  two-thirds 
rule,  or  if  consumers  have  been  misrepresenting  the 
amount  of  coal  they  need. 

A.  H.  Smith,  Regional  Director  of  Eastern  Rail¬ 
roads,  reports  that  bituminous  mines  in  his  territory 
loaded  118,369  cars  in  the  first  16  days  of  July. 
This  was  an  increase  of  20,021  cars,  or  over  20  per 
cent,  as  compared  with  the  same  period  last  year. 
Mr.  Smith  also  announces  that  between  June  1st  and 
July  19th  the  anthracite  mines  asked  for  213,362.cars, 
and  were  furnished  with  223,274  cars.  They  were 
only  able  to  load  169,328  cars,  however,  or  76  per 
cent  of  the  number  available. 

Many  points  are  made  as  to  how  conservation  of 
tonnage  can  be  most  effectively  carried  on.  Those 
in  charge  are  getting  right  down  to  the  fine  points 
in  many  instances.  For  instance,  it  is  suggested 
that  the  wealthy  class  must  be  made  to  decide  which 
house  they  want  to  have  heated  during  the  winter. 
In  case  of  any  one  having  a  country  residence  and 
a  city  residence  he  must  decide  which  one  he  desires 
to  have  coal  for,  as  if  the  plan  suggested  is  carried 
out  he  will  not  be  allowed  to  have  coal  for  both 
of  them. 

We  hear  that  some  railroad  people  note  with  re¬ 
gret  a  changed  attitude  towards  them  by  shippers 
and  others,  now  that  so  much  of  the  former  author¬ 
ity  of  transportation  men  is  vested  in  Federal  offi¬ 
cials.  In  the  good  old  days  the  railroad  men  de¬ 
plored  the  pass  evil  but,  as  we  predicted  when 
anti-pass  campaign  was  under  way,  the  much  decried 
free  transportation  was  a  cheap  means  of  securing 
popularity  and  favors.  So  far  as  some  features  of 
railroad  affairs  are  concerned,  matters  have  gone 
from  bad  to  worse  since  1906.  From  being  kings 
in  their  domain  some  men  are  reduced  to  little  more 
than  clerkships— highly  paid  though  they  are. 


Pushing  Lake  Shipments. 


But  Mines  Will  Not  Be  Given  Preferred  Car 
Supply  for  Lake  Loading 

With  practical  coal  men  in  charge  of  the  Fuel 
Administration's  distribution  program,  one  serious 
mistake  made  last  season  will  not  be  repeated  this 
year.  The  mistake  in  question  consisted  of  requir¬ 
ing  soft  coal  fields  in  Western  Pennsylvania  and 
West  Virginia  to  ship  an  undue  proportion  of  their 
output  to  the  lakes  during  the  fall  months.  This 
was  accomplished  both  by  direct  orders  and  by  giv¬ 
ing  lake-shipping  mines  preference  in  car  supply. 

The  result  was  that  bituminous  was  shipped  to 
the  ports  much  faster  than  the  docks  could  handle 
it  or  vessels  carry  it  away.  The  railroads  leading 
from  the  mines  to  the  lakes  soon  became  congested 
and  many  thousands  of  cars  were  tied  up  for  long 
periods,  thus  cutting  down  production  over  a  period 
of  weeks  and  contributing  in  no  small  degree  to 
bringing  about  a  serious  coal  shortage  in  the  winter. 

This  summer  the  Fuel  Administration  has  in¬ 
structed  its  District  Representatives  to  make  every 
effort  to  get  a  maximum  production  forward  to  the 
lakes,  and  operators  in  field  shipping  to  the  lakes 
have  been  asked  to  co-operate.  At  the  same  time,  a 
watch  is  being  kept  to  see  that  the  roads  do  not  be¬ 
come  clogged  by  shipping  coal  to  the  lakes  faster 
than  it  can  be  handled  over  the  docks. 

In  this  connection,  the  following  letter  addressed 
to  the  National  Coal  Association  by  Director  of 
Bituminous  Distribution  Calloway  will  be  of  interest 
to  shippers  of  lake  coal : 

“In  answer  to  your  inquiry  about  a  preferential 
car  supply  for  mines  shipping  lake  coal,  I  beg  to 
advise  that  the  Fuel  Administration  does  not  con¬ 
template  any  preferential  car  supply  for  shipments 
of  lake  coal.  Shipments  of  lake  coal  will  go  for¬ 
ward  out  of  the  regular  car  distribution  in  the  sev¬ 
eral  fields  shipping  to  the  lakes.” 


Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.R.  Shipments. 

Shipments  of  bituminous  coal  over  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  during  the  first  four  months  of  past  few 
years  were  as  follows : 


Month.  1915.  1916.  1917.  1918. 

January . 2,293,406  2,703,264  2,959,434  2,712,573 

February  ..  ..1,906,210  2,666,00 7  2,471,359  3,225,974 
March  ..... .2,094,607  2,763,165  2,990,163  3,644,103 

April  . 2,159,914  2,510,188  2,861,603  3,600,539 

Total  ....8,454,137  10,647,145  11,282,559  13,183,189 
Coke  shipments  were : 

Month.  1915.  1916.  1917.  1918. 

January  ....  221,395  382,692  290,986  213,250 

February  ...  232,111  378,461  203, /66  225,258 

March  .  257,009  400,518  318,194  272,725 

April  .  289,369  355,268  309,823  319,236 

Total  .  999,974  1,516,939  1,122,769  1,030,469 


Shipments  of  bituminous  coal  over  this  road  in 
April  increased  738,936  tons,  or  25.8  per  cent.,  com¬ 
pared  with  tonnage  hauled  during  same  month  last 
year,  while  for  the  first  four  months  of  1918  ton¬ 
nage  carried  increased  1,900,630  tons,  or  16.8  per 
cent.,  compared  with  same  period  of  last  year.  Coke 
shipments  for  the  four  months  decreased  92,300  tons, 
or  8.2  per  cent. 


Hampton  Roads  Coal  Dumpings. 

Tonnage  dumped  over  the  various  railroad  piers 
at  Hampton  Roads  ports,  Norfolk  and  Newport 
News,  by  months,  was  as  follows: 


Lambert  Sewalls  Newport  Total 
Month.  Point.  Point.  News.  1918. 

Jan  .  378,076  235,736  283,741  897,603 

Feb  .  583,439  329,590  436,971  1,350,000 

Mar  ....  665,784  379,641  500,870  1,546,295 

April  .  698,822  365,781  501,056  1,565,659 

May  .  801,681  422,810  457,143  1,681,434 

June  .  657,897  392,928  457,265  1,508,090 

Total  . 3,785,699  2,126,886  2,637,096  8,549,081 


Misery  is  always  real,  while  happiness  is  often 
only  a  dream. 
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Function  of  the  Jobber  and  Value  of  His  Service. 

Broad  Acquaintance  with  Sources  of  Supply  and  Ability  to  Meet  Emergency  Demands  Make 

Him  a  Most  Useful  Element. 


A  great  deal  has  been  said  and  written  pro  and 
con  cencerning  the  justification  of  the  existence  of 
the  jobber  in  business.  The  leading  coal  jobbers 
of  the  country  are  now  banded  together  into  a  strong 
National  organization  for  the  protection  of  their 
mutual  interests,  and  the  following  article  concern¬ 
ing  the  function  of  the  jobber,  as  a  necessary  factor 
in  commercial  life,  prepared  by  Hugh  H.  Hirshon, 
for  The  Purchasing  Agent,  gives  a  clear  idea  of  the 
service  performed  by  the  jobbing  interest: 

Many  purchasing  agents  believe,  or  affect  to  be¬ 
lieve,  that  the  jobber  is  a  useless  member  of  business 
society ;  that  he  exists  merely  to  garner  profits  which 
the  buyer  should  not  be  called  upon  to  pay  ;  that  he 
adds  to  the  expense  of  distributing  commodities  from 
the  point  of  production  to  the  place  of  consumption 
without  rendering  any  service  that  justifies  his  exist¬ 
ence.  Believing  this,  many  purchasing  agents  adopt 
the  policv  of  refusing  to  deal  with  jobbers  except  in 
cases  of  absolute  necessity. 

Hypothetical  deliberations  and  decisions  are  influ¬ 
enced  to  a  great  extent  by  the  individual  opinion 
and  point  of  view.  Everything  of  a  theoretical  na¬ 
ture  that  has  ever  been  written  is  subject  to  refuta¬ 
tion,  but  the  more  concrete  the  evidence  upon  which 
an  assumption  is  based,  the  less  it  is  subject  to  sub¬ 
stantial  refutation. 

The  motive  of  this  article  is  a  meagre  attempt  to 
demonstrate  why  it  is  the  logical  thing  for  purchas¬ 
ing  agents  of  consuming  concerns  to  support  the  job¬ 
ber,  since  thereby  is  attained  that  degree  of  pur¬ 
chasing  efficiency  that  may  be  characterized  as  max¬ 
imum  results  with  minimum  effort. 

The  author  is  fair  enough  to  admit  the  limitations 
existing  from  his  individual  point  of  view,  but  he 
will  endeavor  to  offer  evidence  of  such  a  concrete 
and  specific  nature  that  substantial  refutation  will 
be  reduced  to  its  minimum.  If  this  article  be  the 
incentive  for  discussion  pro  and  con  of  such  an  im¬ 
portant  question,  perhaps  the  benefits  derived  thereby 
will  more  than  warrant  the  efforts  expended. 

Fundamental  Principles  of  Jobbing. 

In  these  days  when  service  plays  such  a  prominent 
part  in  buying  and  selling,  the  value  of  the  greatest 
possible  sources  of  supply  should  not  be  under-esti¬ 
mated  ;  but  a  knowledge  of  every  available  source  of 
supply  can  only  be  secured  by  intimate  and  daily  con¬ 
tact  with  ever-changing  conditions. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  a  jobbing  house 
•should  be  an  organization  with  its  finger  on  the  pulse 
of  these  changing  conditions,  so  that  any  advantage 
to  be  gained  by  an  exclusive  knowledge  of  facts  can 
be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  purchasing  agent. 

It  may  be  said  here  that  many  local  supply  houses, 
and  perhaps  jobbers  in  some  of  the  larger  cities,  de¬ 
pend  almost  entirely  upon  the  supply  of  goods  they 
have  on  hand  to  meet  the  requirements  of  their  cus¬ 
tomers.  That  is  to  say,  their  ability  to  render  service 
depends  mainly  upon  what  they  themselves  carry  in 
stock.  The  function  of  such  houses,  while  entirely 
legitimate,  need  not  be  elaborated  upon,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  article  is  to  justify  the  jobber  of  larger 
sphere,  in  metropolitan  circles,  who  gets  the  material 
his  customer  wants,  regardless  of  trouble  and  pos¬ 
sible  expense  to  himself. 

Let  us  take  a  typical  instance.  A  buyer  in  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  city,  a  hundred  miles  or  so  from 
New  York,  for  illustration,  desires  to  purchase  a 
few  dozen  No.  50  carbon  twist  drills.  Anyone 
familiar  with  the  twist  drill  market  knows  that  this 
is  a  size  extremely  hard  to  get,  owing  to  the  demand 
by  munition  and  aircraft  manufacturers. 

The  logical  thing  for  the  purchaser  is  to  communi¬ 
cate  with  a  local  supply  house,  which  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  will  not  have  the  drills  on  hand.  The  local 
house,  following  the  general  rule,  will  concentrate 
on  the  sale  of  drills  of  one  make,  and  will  endeavor 
to  secure  the  item  from  its  manufacturer.  The 
chances  are  that  the  manufacturer  will  be  short  on 
the  specified  size,  and  the  local  house  will  then  con¬ 
fess  its  inability  to  fill  the  order. 


The  Jobber’s  Specialized  Knowledge. 

The  buyer  might  think  that  he  knows  all  the  pos¬ 
sible  sources  of  supply,  but  if  he  does  think  this  he 
is  greatly  in  error;  for,  as  before  stated,  to  know 
all  sources  of  supply  it  is  imperative  to  be  in  intimate 
touch  with  ever-changing  conditions.  In  fact,  there 
is  no  real  necessity  for  him  to  know  all  these  details 
— no  more  necessity  than  for  him  to  know  all  the 
facts  contained  in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica.  The 
jobber  who  has  been  tried  in  the  scales  and  not 
found  wanting  is  his  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  and 
can  be  referred  to  just  as  easily. 

With  the  mass  of  customary  detail  and  executive 
work  that  is  incidental  to  his  office,  it  would  be  a 
waste  of  mental  and  physical  effort  and  would  de¬ 
tract  from  his  efficiency  along  more  practical  lines, 
for  the  purchasing  agent  to  so  familiarize  himself 
with  conditions  that  he  can  advantageously  execute 
requirements,  the  execution  of  which  can  so  easily 
be  delegated  to  specialists  in  this  field. 

The  old  platitude  can  here  bear  reiteration  without 
lessening  its  effectiveness,  that  “this  is  an  age  of 
specialization,”  and  it  would  only  be  following  an 
established  business  principle  to  concede  an  advan¬ 
tage  to  the  specialist  in  his  chosen  field,  no  matter 
what  that  field  might  be. 

But  to  get  back  to  the  specific  instance  of  the 
No.  50  twist  drills.  If  the  buyer,  being  within  the 
radius  which  New  York  serves,  were  to  put  the 
matter  up  to  a  jobber  in  that  city,  the  probabilities 
are  that  the  jobber’s  past  experience  on  drills  has 
necessitated  familiarizing  himself  with  all  possible 
sources  of  supply.  Inasmuch  as  the  demands  made 
upon  him  are  naturally  of  a  more  extensive  charac¬ 
ter  than  those  upon  any  local  supply  house,  this  in 
itself  is  productive  of  a  broader  understanding  of 
fundamental  conditions. 

Conceding  that  he  has  an  organization  of  trained 
men  at  his  disposal  and  a  proper  perspective  of  what 
service  actually  represents,  a  picayune  requisition  of 
this  character  could  be  executed  by  the  jobber  with 
a  minimum  of  effort  and  without  disturbing  in  any 
way  the  customary  business  routine. 

Service  a  Prime  Factor. 

The  possibilities  are  that  the  telephoning  and  time 
spent  on  an  order  of  this  character  would  preclude 
any  small  profit  represented  by  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  cost  and  selling  price,  but  with  a  concern 
that  recognizes  service  as  the  vital  factor  in  business, 
profit  in  a  case  of  this  kind  is  incidental  where  it  is 
recognized  that  service  is  demanded.  It  goes  with¬ 
out  saying  that  the  jobber  will  expect  the  service  to 
bring  him  opportunities  for  legitimate  profit  on  fu¬ 
ture  transactions,  but  while  the  emergency  order  is 
being  executed  any  thought  or  expectations  of  future 
profits  are  subordinated  to  the  satisfactory  execution 
of  the  matter  in  hand. 

A  point  of  superiority  which  the  metropolitan 
jobber  enjoys  over  the  smaller  local  supply  houses, 
arises  from  the  fact  that  manufacturers  of  certain 
products  impose  certain  conditions  upon  jobbers 
whereby  the  extreme  prices  can  be  secured.  To 
comply  with  the  conditions  of  all  or  of  the  majority 
of  these  manufacturers  means  that  a  volume  of  a 
variety  business  must  be  done,  in  order  to  be  in  a 
position  to  meet  any  emergency  specification.  The 
extensive  clientele  of  the  larger  jobber  permits  of 
his  complying  with  the  requirements  of  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  manufacturers,  instead  of  concentrat¬ 
ing  on  one  or  two  specific  brands,  thereby  assuring 
the  ability  to  furnish  exactly  what  his  customers’ 
requirements  demand. 

The  value  to  the  purchasing  agent  of  a  competent, 
reliable  jobbing  organization  cannot  be  overesti¬ 
mated,  and  many  instances  from  the  writer’s  personal 
experience  could  be  cited  to  bear  out  this  assertion. 

A  shipyard  in  the  New  York  district,  working  on 
important  Government  contracts  where  service  is  of 
paramount  importance,  had  occasion  to  require  ur¬ 
gently  a  variety  of  materials,  as  follows : 


Twelve  Toggle  Bolts.  1,000  Tinned  Iron  Rivets 
in  each  of  six  different  sizes.  One  Bronze  Bushing, 
eight  inches  long,  of  specified  inner  and  outer  diam¬ 
eters.  Two  lengths  of  Ship  Channel. 

It  would  be  preposterous  to  assume  that  any  job¬ 
ber,  whether  local  or  metropolitan,  could  execute  an 
order  of  this  kind  from  his  stock  in  its  entirety.  As 
service  is  a  recognized  necessity  to  anyone  working 
on  Government  contracts,  particularly  in  such  an 
important  branch  of  war  activities  as  ship  construc¬ 
tion,  it  is  on  just  such  an  erratic  specification  that 
the  value  of  the  jobber  to  industry  is  clearly  de¬ 
fined. 

The  Jobber  Makes  Good. 

The  bronze  bushing  comes  in  lengths  of  twelve 
inches — solid,  not  ccrred.  The  difficulty  in  this  case 
was  overcome  by  the  competitive  conditions  existing, 
whereby  the  supplier  must  cater  to  the  jobber, 
whose  variety  of  purchases  makes  it  imperative  that 
any  such  emergency  orders  be  given  preference. 
And  that  is  exactly  what  was  done.  Overnight  the 
bushing  was  cut  and  cored  to  size,  and  delivery  made 
as  required  and  promised. 

The  question  of  the  ship  channels  opened  up  a 
more  complex  and  exasperating  situation.  After 
several  telephone  calls,  it  was  found  that  the  chan¬ 
nels  could  be  procured  from  a  steel  warehouse  about 
twelve  or  fifteen  miles  from  where  the  jobber  was 
located. 

As  it  was  necessary  to  have  all  the  material  or¬ 
dered  on  a  boat  destined  for  the  shipyard  by  12 
o’clock,  instructions  were  given  the  shipping  depart¬ 
ment  to  despatch  an  automobile  truck  to  the  steel 
warehouse  at  8  o’clock.  This  was  done,  and  by  the 
time  the  truck  returned,  the  balance  of  the  material 
was  packed  and  awaiting  shipment. 

Admitting  the  ability  of  the  shipyard  purchasing 
agent  to  duplicate  the  efforts  and  success  of  the  job¬ 
ber  in  this  case,  would  it  have  been  worth  his  while 
or  economical  from  any  viewpoint  of  buying  effi¬ 
ciency  to  attempt  to  supplant  the  jobbing  specialist? 
And  this  instance  could  be  multiplied  by  thousands 
of  others,  covering  large  and  small  transactions,  all 
pointing  the  same  moral. 

To  the  author,  there  can  be  no  substantial  refuta¬ 
tion  of  the  fact  that  the  jobber  is  indispensable  to 
business,  and  that  he  is  a  vital  factor  in  the  efficien! 
buying  and  distribution  of  manufacturing  supplies. 


Advises  Men  to  Stick. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  the  Win  the  War  Publicity 
Association  is  publishing  full-page  announcements 
in  certain  papers  relative  to  working  men  remaining 
at  their  post  and  not  shifting  their  job,  as  the  say¬ 
ing  is,  under  the  unusual  conditions  of  the  day. 
Under  the  heading,  “The  Ship  of  Democracy  Is  Safe 
When  Every  Man  Is  at  His  Post,”  appearing  below 
a  striking  picture  of  a  battleship  under  way,  a  re¬ 
cent  announcement  said : 

From  the  fighting-top  to  the  stoke-hold  every  man 
is  at  his  post  when  the  battleship  rushes  into  action. 

In  industry  the  same  condition  must  prevail  if  we 
are  to  win  this  war.  From  the  employer  down  to 
the  humblest  worker  every  one  is  called  upon  to  do 
his  duty  and  stick  to  his  post. 

Don’t  shift  while  under  fire — stay  on  your  job — 
don’t  upset  conditions  and  cause  a  halt  or  realign¬ 
ment  of  the  ranks  by  jumping  at  these  critical  times. 
Stability  of  labor  conditions  will  eventually  mean 
more  to  you  than  a  few  dollars  more  in  your  pay 
envelope  for  a  few  months. 

Study  to  increase  your  value  and  efficiency  where 
you  are  and  the  reward  will  be  yours.  The  country 
needs  men  and  women  who  can  be  depended  upon — 
don’t  let  petty  arguments  pervert  your  patriotism. 

These  are  hours  of  opportunity — but  it’s  the  man 
who  is  a  Regular  in  the  Ranks — not  the  shifter — 
who  becomes  the  Officer. 


Ownership  of  the  1,500-acre  tract  of  coal  land  of 
the  Queen  Shoals  Land  Co.,  controlled  by  Dr.  E.  B. 
Stephenson  and  James  S.  Lakin  of  Charleston,  passed 
to  the  control  of  the  Fire  Block  Coal  Co.  in  which 
Cleveland  and  Detroit  men  are  interested.  One  mine 
on  this  property  is  already  in  operation. 
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Convention  of  Pennsylvania  Retail  Coal  Merchants. 

Without  Customary  Entertainment  Inducements,  Several  Hundred  Dealers  Brave  Warm 
Weather  Sessions  in  Philadelphia  on  Thursday  and  Friday  of  This  Week. 


The  fourteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Association  was  held 
in  Philadelphia  on  Thursday  and  Friday  of  this 
week. 

The  opening  session  was  called  to  order  at  10.30 
Thursday  morning  by  President  Frank  J.  Wallis,  of 
Harrisburg.  As  is  generally  the  case,  the  number 
on  hand  at  the  outset,  notwithstanding  a  wait  of  half 
an  hour,  was  not  large,  but  once  started  the  gather¬ 
ing  increased  rapidly  in  numbers  and  there  were  soon 
well  over  125  present. 

The  president’s  annual  report  was  the  first  order 
of  business  and  then  came  appointment  of  com¬ 
mittees,  as  follows 

Resolutions— James  C.  Tattersall,  Trenton,  N.  J.; 
Frank  F.  Mathers,  Philadelphia,  and  Calvin  Strayer, 
York. 

Nominations — Harry  J.  Heck,  EaSton ;  E.  E. 
Moore,  Reading,  and  E.  N.  Phillips,  Wilmington, 
Del. 

Complaints — Morris  J.  Crean,  Philadelphia;  Miller 
Ammon,  Reading,  and  Kimball  S.  Miller,  Williams¬ 
port. 

Auditing— Walter  L.  Montgomery,  Harrisburg;  F. 
K.  Sener,  Lancaster,  and  H.  S.  Hays,  York. 

Then  followed  the  reports  of  the  treasurer  and 
the  secretary  in  turn.  Extracts  from  the  latter  will 
be  found  elsewhere  on  this  page. 

The  morning  session  was  then  concluded,  having 
been  but  a  brief  one,  about  an  hour  in  all. 

Thursday  Afternoon  Session. 

The  afternoon  session  opened  at  2.30  with  a  very 
interesting  address  by  W.  S.  Seamans,  Jr.,  of  the 
Shipping  Board,  who  told  of  some  of  the  great 
activities  of  the  organization,  bespeaking  the  co¬ 
operation  of  all  the  community,  each  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  spheres,  that  the  work  of  winning  the  war  might 
go  on  with  the  help  of  the  entire  nation  individually 
displayed. 

This  led  up  naturally  to  an  even  more  inspiring 
address  along  the  same  line  by  Col.  Evans,  of  the 
British  Army,  a  personal  friend  of  Mr.  Seamans, 
who  has  lately  returned  from  the  front  and  spoke 
with  ardor  and  at  times  most  feelingly  of  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  events.  Asking  that  no  false  optimism  hold 
sway,  he  asked  all  to  bend  every  effort  to  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  the  task  in  hand. 

“We  must  do  more  than  cheer  the  departing 
soldiers,”  he  proclaimed  decisively,  yet  withal  was 
confident  of  a  successful  result  if  all  did  their  share. 
Col.  Evans  was  vociferously  cheered  upon  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  his  address. 

The  chair  being  vacated  by  President  Wallis,  Sec¬ 
retary  Bertolet  introduced  the  next  speaker,  Hon. 
William  Potter,  State  Fuel  Administrator  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  A  few  figures  were  read  by  this  speaker 
to  show  the  situation  in  regard  to  coal  supply  and 
then  Mr.  Potter  turned  to  extempore  remarks,  ex¬ 
pressing  his  thanks  for  the  co-operative  efforts  of 
the  dealers  and,  like  the  preceding  speakers,  urging 
all  to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  the  great  effort 
now  under  way  to  make  the  world  safe  for 
democracy. 

Dealers  Report  on  Local  Conditions. 

Reports  of  the  work  of  local  fuel  administrators 
were  then  made  by  dealers  from  various  cities  of  the 
State,  such  as  Reading,  Allentown,  Easton,  Norris¬ 
town,  etc.,  while  from  Lebanon  Administrator  Clark 
himself  came,  in  the  absence  of  Irvin  P.  Eastman, 
and  told  something  of  the  work  of  his  office,  how  he 
had  worked  out  an  even  price  for  independent  and 
company  coal,  and  so  forth,  expressing  great  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  assistance  afforded  by  the  dealers 
of  Lebanon  county  in  carrying  out  the  work  in  hand. 

Last  but  by  no  means  least  on  the  program  of  the 
afternoon  was  Samuel  D.  Warriner,  president  of  the 
Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co.,  and  a  member  of 
the  Anthracite  Committee  of  the  U.  S.  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration. 

In  opening  Mr.  Warriner  spoke  of  the  change 
that  had  transpired  in  the  few  years  that  had  elapsed 


since  the  time  when  his  company  was  host  to  the 
association,  and  doubtless  while  extending  hospital¬ 
ity  gave  more  than  a  little  thought  to  the  prospect 
of  obtaining  future  business  from  the  dealers  gathered 
together  at  the  company’s  mines.  Now  he  said  the 
officials’  thoughts'  were  all  turned  to  the  important 
question,  “How  can  they  give  dealers  the  right  share 
of  the  coal  to  which  they  are  entitled?” 

Mr.  Warriner  Outlines  Committee’s  Plans. 

Mr.  Warriner  then  read  a  table  of  price  advances 
to  show  that  despite  much  talk  of  profiteering  an¬ 
thracite  has  advanced  only  25.2  per  cent.,  even  with¬ 
out  usual  summer  discount.  The  companies  are  now 
making  two  cents  a  ton  less  than  they  were  in  1914, 
he  said. 

Interesting  details  were  given  with  regard  to  the 
plans  and  purposes  of  the  Anthracite  Committee. 
While  some  places  are  cut  down,  others  are  neces¬ 
sarily  given  an  increase.  In  case  of  important  manu¬ 
facturing  centers,  where  war  work  is  being  carried 
on,  large  increases  are  essential.  Waterbury,  for  in¬ 
stance.  gets  an  increase  of  225  per  cent,  in  anthracite 
tonnage  and  Bridgeport  gets  an  increase  of  100  per 
cent. 

Great  appreciation  of  Mr.  Warriner’s  remarks  was 
manifested  by  the  large  audience  who  remained  close 
listeners  until  its  conclusion. 

Friday’s  Session. 

Following  the  Friday  morning  business  session, 
the  dealers  were  addressed  by  Hon.  Seward  E.  But¬ 
ton,  Chief  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Mines. 
Following  his  remarks  there  was  an  address  by  John 
Lloyd,  resident  vice-president  of  the  National  Retail 
Coal  Merchants’  Association.  Next  in  order  was  an 
address  by  T.  C.  Mahady,  member  of  the  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration  of  Philadelphia,  following  which  the 
session  adjourned  until  2  P.  M. 

The  address  by  Samuel  B.  Crowell,  of  the  U.  S. 
Fuel  Administration,  was  the  big  feature  of  the 
Friday  afternoon  session,  following  which  reports 
were  read  by  the  committees  on  nominations,  resolu¬ 
tions  and  complaints,  and  the  election  of  officers. 

Mr.  Crowell’s  Address. 

Mr.  Crowell  spoke  as  follows :  “It  is  indeed  a 
great  pleasure  to  get  back  to  Philadelphia  and  meet 
the  members  of  the  Pennsylvania  Retail  Coal  Mer¬ 
chants’  Association  and  renew  old  friendships.  The 
speakers  before  me  have  so  thoroughly  covered  the 
ground  as  to  what  the  Fuel  Administration  is  doing, 
and  trying  to  get  done,  that  I  will  take  but  a  short 
time  to  tell  you  what  is  particularly  in  my  mind,  and 
then  if  there  are  any  members  who  would  like  to 
ask  for  information  which  has  not  already ,  been 
given,  and  it  is  within  my  power,  I  shall  be  only  too 
glad  to  give  it. 

“Those  of  you  who  have  spent  any  time  at  Wash¬ 
ington  during  the  past  year  have  possibly  been 
amused  at  the  many  times  the  words  ‘co-ordina¬ 
tion,’  ‘function’  and  ‘co-operation’  are  used  in  the 
various  branches  of  the  Departments  (most  of  which 
have  been  born  since  the  declaration  of  war),  but 
when  the  work  which  is  being  done  by  the  citizens 
of  this  nation  is  soberly  thought  of  the  amusement 
changes  to  a  most  serious  thought,  and  some  realiza¬ 
tion  must  come  to  all  of  us  as  to  the  immensity  of 
the  task  we  have  undertaken,  and  the  necessity  of 
applying  literally  and  vigorously  the  meaning  of  the 
words  referred  to. 

“The  Fuel  Administration  since  August  23,  1917, 
when  it  started  with  Dr.  Garfield,  and  a  handful  of 
assistants,  has  grown  to  an  organization  of  about 
2,500 — there  being  in  the  Administration  Building  at 
Washington  alone,  975  people — all  doing  their  level 
best  to  help  Dr.  Garfield  so  administer  the  fuel  ques¬ 
tion  that  there  may  be  at  all  times  plenty  of  coal  for 
those  parts  of  the  Government  directly  interested  in 
war  or  manufacturing  munitions,  and  sufficient  left 
over  for  domestic  and  industrial  consumption. 

“Recently  there  has  been  a  new  bureau  established 
in  the  Fuel  Administration,  and  its  duty  is  to  stimu¬ 
late  production  in  every  proper  way.  To  prove  that 


it  is  on  the  job  is  but  to  cite  the  tonnage  of  the  week 
ending  July  13  which  was  13,243,000  tons,  and  in 
Central  Pennsylvania  the  increase  was  150.000  tons 
over  the  highwater  mark  of  any  previous  week.  If 
this  can  be  kept  up,  the  ‘home  fires’  will  be  kept 
burning,  and  the  guns  firing  until  a  real  peace  is 
established. 

"It  has  been  said  so  many  times  in  the  past  that 
the  production  of  sufficient  fuel  is  the  foundation  of 
the  success  of  the  Allies,  that  we  are  apt  to  get  care¬ 
less  of  the  fact,  but  it  cannot  be  kept  too  prominently 
or.  often  before  you,  and  it  is  just  here  that  I  wish 
to  impress  upon  you  the  great  factor  that  you  retail 
men  can  be  in  this  war  by  assisting  in  every  detail 
the  Fuel  Administration,  and  this  association  is  to 
be  congratulated  upon  having  such  a  capable  and 
energetic  Federal  Administrator  as  Mr.  Potter,  who 
has  also  appointed  a  class  of  Local  and  County  Ad¬ 
ministrators,  whose  efficiency  can  be  most  favorably 
compared  with  any  State  in  the  Union. 

“Pennsylvania  is  today  looked  upon  as  an  efficient 
example  of  the  practical  application  of  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration.  I  feel  sure  that  you  will  continue  to 
give  your  Administrator  that  support  and  common- 
sense  judgment  which  you  have  heretofore  done. 
Keep  in  close  touch  with  your  local  administrator, 
and  when  you  have  problems  which  seem  impossible 
of  solving,  take  them  to  him  and  work  over  them 
together.  If  he  cannot  help  you,  ask  him  to  take 
them  to  your  State  Administrator,  and  if  neither  can 
help  you,  take  the  matter  up  with  Washington,  and 
you  can  rest  assured  that  there  will  be  no  lack  of 
effort  spent  in  an  endeavor  to  arrive  at  a  fair  con¬ 
clusion. 

“It  will  materially  assist  in  the  winning  of  the  war, 
and  without  your  knowing  it,  also  assist  in  the  proper 
and  efficient  management  of  your  business,  which 
after  all,  must  be  kept  going  just  as  much  as  the 
munitions  plants,  the  bread  baker,  or  the  farmer. 

“If  the  dealer  would  daily  take  up  with  his  local 
committee  or  local  administrator  the  unsolved 
problems  which  confront  him  instead  of  doing  it 
once,  and  then  supposing  that  nothing  more  can  be 
done ;  he  would  fare  better,  inasmuch  as  the  informa¬ 
tion  which  the  Administrator  has  at  hand  one  day 
may  be  greatly  enlarged  later,  thereby  enabling  him 
to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  solution. 

“Dr.  Garfield  has  an  organization  which  is  serving 
its  purpose.  It  can  be  more  useful  by  your  co-opera¬ 
tion,  and  if  you  will  keep  in  close  touch  with  the 
machinery  that  he  has  put  together  for  you,  there 
will  be  but  one  result — that  is,  satisfaction  with  the 
Fuel  Administration  by  all  concerned.” 

Secretary’s  Annual  Report. 

In  the  opening  of  his  report  Secretary  Wellington 
M.  Bertolet  indicated  that  the  association  now  com¬ 
prises  1,066  members,  distributed  as  follows:  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  797;  New  Jersey,  166;  Maryland,  60;  and 
Delaware,  43.  In  the  introductory  chapter  of  the 
report  it  was  pointed  out  that  while  it  is  problemati¬ 
cal  just  how  much  effect  the  low  mine  price  of 
about  $3  for  soft  coal  has  had  upon  production,  it  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  a  $5  price  would  have  resulted 
in  a  greater  tonnage  being  produced.  In  referring 
to  price-fixing,  the  appointment  of  local  and  county 
administrators,  etc.,  the  report  pointed  out  that  the 
dealers  have  been  awakened  to  many  problems  with 
which  they  had  always  been  wrestling,  but  did  not 
have  brought  home  to  them  in  such  a  forceful  man¬ 
ner.  The  shortage  of  coal  has  meant  hundreds  of 
trucks  and  teams  standing  idle  and  the  dealer  has 
come  to  learn  what  idle  equipment  means  in  in¬ 
creasing  his  per  ton  costs. 

The  next  interesting  chapter  of  the  report,  dealing 
with  “The  work  at  hand,”  indicated  that  while  the 
anthracite  operators  have  a  big  job  on  their  hands 
in  equitably  distributing  tonnage,  the  retailer  has 
equally  as  big  a  problem  in  taking  care  of  local  dis¬ 
tribution.  Urging  a  conscientious  handling  of  this 
proposition  the  report  says : 

“The  retailer  should  check  up  every  domestic  order 
he  receives  on  a  room  basis.  Accurate  tests  have 
shown  that  in  this  latitude  it  takes  one  ton  of 
anthracite  per  heated  room  per  year  to  comfortably 
heat  a  dwelling  house  whose  sides  are  not  exposed. 
If  one  side  is  exposed,  it  will  require  \l/\  tons  per 
heated  room.  If  both  sides  are  exposed  it  will  take 
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li/  tons  pfer  heated  room.  If  the  customer  disputes 
these  figures  the  retailer  may  without  fear  inform 
him  that  he  is  wasting  fuel.” 

'  Some  reference  is  made  to  the  apparent  lack  of 
justification  for  the  75-cent  differential  in  wholesale 
anthracite  prices,  concluding  that  “Whatever  may  be 
the  reason,  it  would  be  far  wiser  for  the  Government 
to  fix  one  price  for  each  size  and  grade  of  anthracite 
which  is  high  enough  to  permit  both  independent  and 
company  operators  to  mine  at  a  reasonable  profit.” 

Referring  to  the  formation  of  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Coal  Merchants’  Association  as  the  most  im¬ 
portant  development  in  the  retail  trade  during  the 
past  year,  the  report  assures  dealers  that  with  such 
experienced  men  at  the  helm  as  Messrs.  Crowell, 
Smoot,  and  Lloyd  the  dealers  can  regard  most  of 
their  serious  troubles  as  being  over. 

To  take  care  of  increasing  costs  of  carrying  on 
association  affairs  and  enable  the  organization  to 
meet  the  $2,600  quota  which  it  is  expected  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  war  chest  of  the  National  association, 
dues  have  been  increased  to  $10  per  annum. 


New  Anthracite  Orders. 

Circular  No.  44  of  the  Anthracite  Committee,  U.  S. 
Fuel  Administration,  issued  under  date  of  July  19, 
to  anthracite  producers  and  distributors,  says: 

“There  appears  to  be  some  misunderstanding  re¬ 
garding  Circular  No.  35,  July  3,  1918. 

‘“Water  shipments  into  New  England’  means  ship¬ 
ments  that  are  normally  moved  by  boats  to  New 
England  ports  for  local  delivery  or  for  delivery  to 
adjacent  territory  that  practically  depends  entirely 
on  water  shipments  for  their  supply.  It  does  not 
mean  the  changing  of  route  from  ‘all  rail’  to  ‘water’ 
for  points  which  normally  and  properly  should  re¬ 
ceive  their  coal  ‘all  rail.’ 

“The  New  England  gateways  for  all  rail  move¬ 
ment  are  now  handling  the  business  without  delay 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  shipments  should  not  be 
forwarded  that  way  in  accordance  with  Circular 
No.  35.” 

Anthracite  Export  Regulations. 

Circular  No.  45,  also  dated  July  19,  says : 

“No  shipments  of  anthracite  coal  for  export  by 
water  shall  be  made  without  first  taking  the  matter 
up  with  this  committee.  The  War  Trade  Board 
Export  License  is  eventually  necessary,  but  before 
any  application  is  made  for  such  a  license  or  any 
contract  made  for  the  export  of  anthracite  coal,  the 
matter  must  be  taken  up  with  the  committee.  This 
arrangement  does  not  apply  to  shipments  for  points 
in  Canada  or  New  Foundland.” 

Order  Affecting  Vermont  Shipments. 

Circular  No.  46,  dated  July  20,  orders  the  discon¬ 
tinuance  of  shipments  of  domestic  sizes,  including 
pea  coal,  to  51  small  towns  in  Vermont  until  further 
notice.  The  communities  in  question  have  been  get¬ 
ting  coal  fully  up  to  or  ahead  of  their  allotments, 
and  wholesalers  are  told  to  concentrate  their  ship¬ 
ments  in  this  State  to  points  other  than  those  named 
in  the  circular. 

Embargoes  Against  89  Illinois  Counties. 

Circular  No.  47,  sent  out  by  the  committee  under 
date  of  July  24,  directs  that  an  embargo  be  placed, 
effective  at  once,  against  89  counties  in  the  State  of 
Illinois.  This  applies  to  tonnage  shipped  direct,  in¬ 
direct  or  reconsigned.  Only  13  counties  in  the 
vicinity  of  Chicago  are  now  allowed  to  have  anthra¬ 
cite. 


of  anthracite  coal  for  the  current  year  has  been 
materially  curtailed,  domestic  anthracite  sizes  should 
be  distributed  first  to  communities  which  would  ex¬ 
perience  the  greatest  inconvenience  and  possible  suf¬ 
fering  in  changing  from  anthracite  to  bituminous 
for  domestic  use. 

In  conformity  with  this  policy,  the  State  Adminis¬ 
trators  will  distribute  their  allotments  of  anthracite 
following  carefully  arranged  schedules  as  to  loca¬ 
tions,  which  have  been  furnished  them  by  the 
Administration  at  Washington  for  their  guidance. 

General  Crowder  Urges 

Miners  to  Remain  at  Work. 

Says  They  Are  More  Useful  to  Nation  in  Their 

Present  Occupation  Than  in  the  Army 
and  Has  Instructed  Local  Boards  to 
Be  Governed  Accordingly. 

Washington,  July  25— In  a  recent  statement  to 
the  National  Coal  Association,  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  Provost  Marshal  General  Crowder  de¬ 
clared  that  it  was  not  only  the  privilege  but  the 
patriotic  duty  of  mine  workers  to  claim  military 
exemption  and  remain  at  their  accustomed  tasks. 
They  will  best  serve  their  country,  this  official 
pointed  out,  by  remaining  where  their  experience 
and  skill  will  assist  in  maintaining  and  increasing 
the  production  of  coal.  Local  and  district  boards 
have  been  instructed  to  impress  this  fact  upon 
the  men  employed  in  the  mines  who  come  before 
them  for  registration. 

Continuing,  General  Crowder’s  representative 
said:  “It  is  just  as  much  the  duty  of  such  a  man 
to  remain  at  his  post  in  acceptance  of  the  action 
of  his  local  or  district  board  in  placing  him  in  a 
deferred  class  as  it  is  for  a  man  in  uniform  to 
obey  the  orders  of  his  commanding  officer.” 

The  deferred  classes  incorporated  in  the  se¬ 
lective  draft  law,  it  was  explained  with  emphasis, 
were  not  intended  to  protect  slackers,  but  to 
enable  the  Government  to  prosecute  the  war  with 
the  greatest  possible  efficiency,  by  using  every 
man  where  he  will  be  of  the  greatest  use  to  the 
nation  in  the  present  emergency. 

Great  difficulty,  it  was  said,  has  been  experi¬ 
enced  by  the  representatives  of  the  Provost 
Marshal  General  in  impressing  these  facts  upon 
the  miners  who,  through  their  intense  and  mili¬ 
tant  patriotism,  have  mistakenly  insisted  upon 
entering  the  military  service  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  they  have  been  urged  to  stay  in  the  mines. 
Several  instances  were  referred  to  by  General 
Crowder’s  aide  in  which  men  who  had  been 
placed  by  the  local  and  district  boards  in  deferred 
classes  because  they  were  employed  in  mines, 
had  left  their  positions  and  returned  to  the  boards 
with  the  demand  that  they  be  registered  for  im¬ 
mediate  service. 

Men  Refuse  to  Accept  Exemption. 

This  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  miners  has 
been  so  general  as  to  engage  the  serious  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  Provost  Marshal  General,  one  of 
whose  aides  has  just  returned  from  conferences 
at  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  with  representatives  of  the 
miners  and  the  operators  of  anthracite  and  bi¬ 
tuminous  mines,  and  with  the  members  of  all  of 
the  local  and  district  boards  of  that  territory. 

Those  conferences  convinced  the  Provost 
Marshal  General  that  the  defections  from  the 
mines  by  men  of  draft  age  are  attributable  to  in¬ 
tense  patriotism,  which  has  resulted  in  extensive 
voluntary  enlistments  and  refusals  to  accept  de¬ 
ferred  classifications  in  the  draft,  and  in  the 
acceptance  of  the  pecuniary  and  other  induce¬ 
ments  offered  by  the.  other  war  industries. 

The  labor  representatives  who  participated  in 
those  conferences  expressed  the  belief  that  the 
failure  of  the  Government  to  exempt  miners  from 
the  draft  had  inspired  the  conviction  that  they 
were  wanted  in  the  military  instead  of  the  indus¬ 
trial  service  of  the  Government.  The  instructions 
sent  to  the  local  and  district  boards  by  the  Provost 
Marshal  General  were  for  the  purpose  of  correct¬ 
ing  this  impression. 


Inquiries  have  been  addressed  by  the  Provost 
Marshal  General  to  the  draft  boards  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  to  ascertain  if  the  attitude  of  the  miners  in 
that  territory  is  similar  to  that  of  the  men  in  the 
Pennsylvania  fields. 

Operators  Asked  io  Assist 

Coal  operators  throughout  the  country  are  urged 
by  the  Provost  Marshal  General  to  assist  by  every 
means  in  their  power  in  impressing  upon  their 
employes  the  true  attitude  of  the  Government 
as  explained  to  the  representative  of  the  National 
Coal  Association.  Unqualified  endorsement  also 
was  given  by  the  Provost  Marshal  General  to  the 
filing  by  coal  operators  with  the  local  or  district 
boards  of  affidavits  either  in  support  of  claims  for 
deferred  classification,  or  on  their  own  initiative 
in  those  cases  in  which  the  registrants  are  prop¬ 
erly  entitled  to  such  classification,  but  fail  or 
refuse  to  claim  it. 

The  Provost  Marshal  General  approves  of  a 
plan  that  has  been  suggested  by  a  representative 
of  the  Fuel  Administration  to  identify  by  some 
insignia  those  miners  subject  to  draft  who  have 
remained  at  their  posts  in  the  mines  in  deference 
to  the  wishes  of  the  Government,  instead  of  in¬ 
sisting  upon  their  right  to  serve  their  country 
in  uniform.  The  immediate  adoption  of  such  a 
practice  it  is  understood  will  be  urged  by  the 
Provost  Marshal  General  as  a  means  of  impress¬ 
ing  upon  the  miners  the  value  the  Government 
places  upon  their  services  in  the  conduct  of  the 
war  as  the  producers  of  coal. 


Cincinnati  Trade  Notes. 

Geo.  W.  Hill,  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Virginian  Coal 
Co.,  is  now  at  French  Lick,  recuperating. 

P.  H.  Henry,  of  the  Kentenia  Coal  Sales  Co.,  was 
down  in  the  fields  last  week  looking  over  the  situa¬ 
tion. 

C.  M.  Loeser,  field  agent  for  the  Milwaukee  Coke 
&  Gas  Co.,  located  at  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  was  in  the 
city  last  week,  looking  after  some  shipments  of  Lake 
coal. 

Mr.  M.  F.  McDermott,  manager  of  the  Amherst 
Fuel  Company  at  this  point,  has  just  ieturned  from 
a  week’s  visit  to  the  Amherst  mines  in  Logan 
County,  W.  Va. 

Sergeant  Frank  Kruse,  now  stationed  at  Camp 
Taylor,  Ky.,  formerly  traffic  manager  for  the  Middle 
West  Coal  Co.,  was  in  the  city  last  week  on  furlough 
and  called  on  some  of  his  many  friends. 

The  ruling  effective  July  1  restricting  the  move¬ 
ment  of  any  coal  westbound  that  originates  east  of 
St.  Albans,  including  the  Coal  River  Branch  of  the 
C.  &  O.,  has  hit  several  of  the  Cincinnati  retail  firms 
and  factories  very  hard.  They  are  trying  desperately 
k)  replace  this  tonnage  from  the  limited  districts  to 
which  they  are  zoned,  but  are  not  meeting  with 
much  success. 

L.  B.  Ramsey,  traffic  manager  of  the  Producers 
Coal  Co.,  has  lined  up  with  the  Main  Island  Creek 
Coal  Co.  of  Omar,  W.  Va.,  as  general  travelling 
auditoi*.  R.  S.  Magee,  formerly  representative  of 
the  M.  A.  Hanna  &  Co.,  has  been  appointed  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Mr.  Ramsey.  J.  N.  Wright,  formerly  with 
Ernst  &  Ernst,  accountants,  has  been  made  head  of 
the  auditing  department  of  the  Producers  Coal  Co. 

Providence  Gas  Co.  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  had  a 
representative  in  Cincinnati  a  few  days  of  the  past 
week  trying  to  get  connections  with  some  of  the 
eastern  Kentucky  coal  operators  on  the  Big  Sandy 
Division  of  the  C.  &  O.,  whereby  he  could  get  a 
specified  tonnage  for  their  gas  and  coke  plant  at 
Providence  which  is  supposed  to  go  into  operation 
about  August  1.  If  successful,  the  tonnage  will  move 
rail  and  water  through  Newport  News. 


The  Fuel  Administration  on  Wednesday  in¬ 
structed  District  Representatives  to  still  further 
expedite  the  shipment  of  bituminous  coal  to  lake 
ports.  They  are  told  to  see  that  shipments  to 
the  lakes  are  placed  ahead  of  all  other  coal  leav¬ 
ing  the  fields,  except  that  intended  for  railroad 
fuel,  by-product  coke  plants  and  plants  manu¬ 
facturing  illuminating  gas. 


Shipments  Cut  Off  to  Southern  Ohio. 

Circular  No.  48,  also  dated  July  24,  placed  an  em¬ 
bargo,  effective  immediately  on  all  shipments  of 
anthracite,  direct,  indirect  or  reconsigned,  to  all 
points  in  Ohio  south  of  the  main  line  of  the  Erie 
R.R.  running  across  the  State  from  Orangeville  to 
Wren. 

Anthracite  for  Four  Central  States. 

The  policy  of  the  Fuel  Administration  regarding 
the  distribution  of  anthracite  coal  in  Michigan,  Ohio, 
Indiana  and  Illinois  was  announced  a  few  days  ago 
in  regulations  sent  to  the  several  State  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istrators  from  Washington. 

It  provides  that  in  any  State  where  the  allotment 
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More  Coal,  Less  Interference. 

Philadelphia  Editor  Says  That  Is  What  the 
Country  Needs  Just  Now. 

Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger. 

Coal  consumers  are  beginning  to  wonder  how 
much  longer  the  President  will  stand  for  the  bung¬ 
ling  of  Harry  A.  Garfield,  the  national  fuel  adminis¬ 
trator.  He  is  exercising  despotic  power  over  the 
business  of  the  country,  deciding  what  industries  may 
have  coal  and  what  may  not.  .  .  . 

If  Mr.  Garfield  can  reduce  the  coal  supplied  to  the 
cement  manufacturers  by  one-half  and  cut  off  en¬ 
tirely  the  coal  supply  of  the  brewers  he  can  do  as  he 
pleases  with  every  industry.  He  can  stop  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  pianos,  he  can  force  every  newspaper  to 
suspend  publication.  He  can  drive  out  of  business 
every  producer  of  breakfast  cereals  save  one,  or  he 
can  even  stop  the  whole  breakfast  cereal  business. 
He  can  close  every  woolen  mill  except  those  mak¬ 
ing  the  kind  of  cloth  which  he  thinks  is  necessary. 
And  we  have  no  guarantee  that  he  will  not  do  any 
or  all  of  these  things  in  order  to  save  coal. 

Of  course,  fuel  must  not  be  wasted,  but  the  crying 
need  is  the  production  of  enough  to  meet  the  normal 
demands  of  business  in  these  abnormal  times.  Mr. 
Garfield  seems  to  be  devoting  more  attention  to  sav¬ 
ing  coal  than  to  producing  it.  He  does  not  need 
to  be  told  that  the  coal  is  in  the  mines  waiting  to  be 
taken  out.  He  ought  to  know  that  more  than  30,000 
miners  have  been  taken  from  the  anthracite  regions 
and  put  in  the  army  when  they  are  needed  in  the 
mines.  He  ought  to  have  profited  by  the  experience 
of  England,  which  had  to  send  to  France  and  comb 
the  miners  out  of  its  armies  there  in  the  early  days 
of  the  war  who  had  been  allowed  to  enlist  before 
any  one  had  waked  up  to  the  necessity  of  keeping 
the  mines  running  for  the  needs  of  the  country. 

The  national  fuel  administrator  has  demonstrated 
his  incapacity  and  incompetence  from  the  first 
months  of  his  appointment.  He  muddled  the  coal 
situation  last  winter  by  cutting  down  the  prices, 
which  cut  down  the  production.  The  veriest  tyro 
in  economics  could  have  told  him  that  the  way  to 
increase  production  is  to  increase  the  prices.  This 
year  he  is  issuing  arbitrary  orders  cutting  off  the 
supply  from  men  engaged  in  legitimate  business  and 
doing  nothing  to  put  the  drafted  miners  back  in  the 
mines.  Unless  a  man  big  enough  fox  the  job  is  put 
in  his  place  in  the  near  future  the  coal  famine  next 
winter  will  be  worse  than  last  winter.  The  summer 
is  passing  and  the  number  of  days  in  which  coal  can 
be  taken  from  the  mines  with  greatest  ease  is  grow¬ 
ing  less  and  Washington  is  making  the  future  uncer¬ 
tain  for  every  business  man  in  the  country  by  its 
orders  restricting  the  use  of  coal. 

We  plead  for  action  which  will  produce  coal,  not 
for  the  benefit  of  the  brewers  or  the  cement  manu¬ 
facturers,  but  for  every  legitimate  business  and  for 
every  householder  in  Pennsylvania,  New  York  and 
New  Jersey,  where  nearly  70  per  cent,  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  anthracite  mines  is  consumed. 


“The  Fuel  Manual”  Issued. 

In  the  place  of  the  regular  issue  of  Appendix  5  to 
the  Orders,  Regulations  and  Notices  of  the  United 
States  Fuel  Administration,  carrying  the  orders  of 
the  Fuel  Administration  for  the  month  of  June,  the 
National  Coal  Association  is  issuing  this  month  a 
new  oublication  called  “The  Fuel  Manual.  ’  This 
publication  contains  a  compilation  of  ail  the  orders, 
regulations  and  notices  of  the  Fuel  Administration 
from  its  inauguration,  July  17,  1917,  to  June  30, 
1918. 

The  new  publication  contains  a  reprint  of  and 
supersedes  the  similar  publication  issued  as  of  Jan¬ 
uary  31,  1918,  and  the  subsequent  monthly  appen¬ 
dices  one  to  four  inclusive  as  well  as  the  orders, 
regulations  and  notices  issued  during  the  month  of 
June.  Monthly  appendices  will  be  issued,  as  has 
been  done  in  the  past. 

Thomas  J.  Lewis  has  been  appointed  Mine  In- 
r  ector  of  the  12th  Bituminous  District,  with  offices 
in  Punxsutawney. 


Miners  Refuse  Exemption. 

That  Is  the  Chief  Reason  for  Loss  of  Labor, 
Says  General  Crowder. 

Washington,  July  25. — Men  essential  to  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  coal  mines  of  the  country  will  not  be 
taken  in  the  draft,  provided  they  claim  exemption 
before  their  District  Boards,  according  to  a  state¬ 
ment  made  by  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Provost 
Marshal  General’s  office  to  a  representative  of  the 
National  Coal  Association. 

Some  complaints  have  been  made  recently  to  the 
Provost  Marshal  General  of  the  number  of  miners 
and  other  employes  who  were  alleged  to  have  been 
taken  in  the  draft.  Investigation  of  these  complaints, 
it  was  said  today,  has  shown  that  less  than  ten  per 
cent,  of  such  employes  have  been  drafted,  and  a  large 
percentage  of  those  who  have  left  the  mines  for  the 
army  have  done  so  voluntarily.  The  correctness  of 
this  statement,  it  was  said,  is  established  by  the  fact 
that  out  of  the  22,000  appeals  that  were  taken  irom 
the  decisions  of  the  District  Boards,  there  was  not 
one  miner  among  them. 

The  difficulty  in  keeping  men  in  the  mines,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Provost  Marshal  General’s  office,  lies 
in  the  men  themselves,  and  is  not  attributable  to  the 
enforcement  of  the  selective  draft  law. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Government  to  take 
only  a  small  percentage  of  the  men  within  the  draft 
ages  who  are  engaged  in  necessary  industries,  and 
to  excuse  all  others.  The  difficulty  in  carrying  out 
this  plan  among  the  miners  was  found  to  be  that  the 
men  who  were  excused  refused  to  accept  any  dis¬ 
crimination  in  their  favor,  and  insisted  upon  entering 
the  military  service  with  their  companions. 

Officials  of  the  Provost  Marshal  General’s  office 
said  that  of  the  10,700,000  men  originally  drawn, 
1,100,000  were  shown  to  be  aliens,  and  were  excused; 
550,000  were  found  to  be  married,  or  engaged  in 
skilled  industries,  and  were  placed  in  class  2;  400,- 
000  were  federal  employes,  technical  or  mechanical 
experts,  and  others  belonging  in  class  3 ;  3,700,000 
had  dependents,  or  for  other  reasons  belonged  in 
class  4;  and  thirty  per  cent,  of  all  of  the  men  exam¬ 
ined  were  found  to  be  physically  unfit  for  military 
service. 


“Modified  Mine-Run”  Order  Explained  by 
Fuel  Administration. 

Washington,  July  25. — Construction  of  the  Fuel 
Administrator’s  order  of  July  5  regulating  the  price 
of  modified  mine  run  coal  is  announced  by  the 
United  States  Fuel  Administration  in  a  letter  to 
the  National  Coal  Association  from  E.  Q.  Trow¬ 
bridge,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Prices.  Mr.  Trow¬ 
bridge  states  that  the  attention  of  the  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istration  has  been  called  to  many  cases  of  fniscon- 
struction  with  reference  to  the  type  of  screens 
through  which  coal  must  pass  in  order  to  be  right¬ 
fully  billed  at  “modified  mine  run”  prices. 

Following  is  the  letter  from  the  Fuel4 Administra¬ 
tion  to  the  National  Coal  Association : 

“It  has  come  to  our  attention  that  the  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministrator’s  order  of  July  5,  which  regulated  the 
price  of  modified  mine  run  coal  has  been  in  many 
cases  misconstrued  with  reference  to  the  type  of 
screens  through  which  coal  must  pass  in  order  to 
be  rightfully  billed  at  ‘modified  mine  run’  prices. 

“We  are,  therefore,  moved  to  request  that  you 
advise  the  members  of  your  association  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  construction  which  .should  be  placed  on  the 
order.  .The  order  provides  that  run  of  mine  coal 
passed  through  2,  3,  4,  5  and  6  inch  openings  shall 
take  various  percentages  of  the  margin  between 
screenings  and  run  of  mine  prices,  in  addition  to  the 
applicable  price  for  screenings*  in  the  district.  The 
word  ‘openings’  is  construed  by  the  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration  to  mean  either  bar  openings  or  round  per¬ 
forations.  in  shaking  screens,  both  bars  and  shaking 
screens  to  be  of  the  proper  size  and  length  to  handle 
efficiently  the  total  amount  of  coal  which  is  passed 
over  them, 

“Your  co-operation  in  this  matter  will  be  greatly 
appreciated.” 


Inspect  Port  Facilities. 


Party  of  Officials  Makes  Tour  of  New  York 
Harbor  Coal  Piers. 

An  inspection  trip  of  all  the  coal  loading  ports 
in  New  York  harbor  from  Undercliff  to  South 
Amboy  was  made  last  Monday  by  Dr.  Garfield  and 
a  party  of  officials  representing  the  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration,  the  Railroad  Administration,  the  Tidewater 
Coal  Exchange  and  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board.  A.  H.  Smith,  Regional  Director  of  Rail¬ 
roads,  acted  as  guide  and  the  trip  was  made  on  a 
New  York  Central  tug.. 

Plans  were  discussed  for  improving  the  coal¬ 
handling  facilities  of  the  port,  especially  with  a  view 
to  preventing  delays  in  bunkering  steamships,  such 
as  occurred  last  winter.  All  the  suggestions  ad¬ 
vanced  so  far  are  of  a  tentative  nature.  It  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  build  another  pier  at  some  point  on  the 
Jersey  shore  between  Bayonne  and  Jersey  City,  to 
be  used  for  handling  bunker  coal  exclusively,  and 
also  to  provide  ground  storage  for  a  reserve  supply; 
but  the  plans  have  not  sufficiently  matured  to  make 
any  definite  announcement  possible  at  this  time. 

New  Pier  Planned. 

The  work  is  to  be  carried  out  under  the  direction 
of  the  Commission  of  Ports  and  Harbor  Facilities 
of  the  Shipping  Board,  of  which  E.  F.  Carry  is 
chairman.  The  references  to  the  “bunker  pier”  which 
the  Commission  plans  to  build  have  apparently  led 
to  a  misunderstanding  as  to  the  facilities  proposed. 
Some  thought  the  announcement  meant  a  big  steel 
pier  of  the  type  in  use  at  Hampton  Roads  and  Balti¬ 
more,  where  steamers  can  go  alongside  and  load 
bunker  coal ;  but  it  is  probable  that  plans  contem¬ 
plate  merely  a  car-dumper  pier  for  loading  barges. 

The  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  is  building 
a  new  coal  pier  at  Port  Liberty;  but  it  is  under¬ 
stood  that  this  will  merely  replace  the  existing  pier 
and  will  not  increase  the  loading  facilities  in  the 
upper  harbor  except  to  the  extent  that  the  capacity 
of  the  new  pier  exceeds  that  of  the  old  one.  What 
is  desired  by  the  Shipping  Board  is  an  entirely  new 
loading  port,  so  located  that  bunker  coal  can  be 
obtained  without  towing  it  from  South  Amboy  or 
Port  Reading.  The  Kills  are  apt  to  freeze  over 
any  time  in  the  winter,  causing  another  shipping 
tie-up  like  that  of  last  winter. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  is  something  to  be  avoided, 
in  view  of  the  need  for  maintaining  unbroken  com¬ 
munications  with  France.  While  the  improvements 
cannot  be  completed  by  next  winter,  it  is  probable 
that  arrangement  will  be  made  by  that  time  for 
storing  a  good-sized  tonnage  on  the  waterfront, 
where  it  can  be  drawn  upon  in  emergencies. 


Personnel  of  Six  Bituminous  Operators’ 
Committees  Announced. 

Washington,  July  25. — The  personnel  of  six  im¬ 
portant  committees  of  the  National  Coal  Associa¬ 
tion  was  announced  by  President  Wheelwright  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Mine  supplies  and  priorities — T.  B.  Davis,  Chair¬ 
man  ;  Andrew  Maloney,  J.  A.  Donaldson,  A.  T.  Wat¬ 
son  and  John  Callahan. 

Matters  pertaining  to  the  coal  industry  so  far  as 
taxation  is  concerned — W.  K.  Field,  Chairman ;  R. 
C.  Butler,  A.  M.  Ogle,  S.  H.  Robbins,  C.  E.  Bockus, 
R.  H.  Gross,  J.  B.  L.  Hornberger  and  A.  M.  Marion 

Committee  on  Railroad  Relations — G.  W.  Reed, 
Chairman-;  T.  H.  Watkins,  J.  P.  Walsh,  H.  N.  Tay¬ 
lor,  R.  H.  Gross,  S.  H.  Robbins,  W.  M.  Henderson, 
Alexander  Bonnyman,  A.  M.  Ogle,  Erskine  Ramsey, 
J.  L.  Boyd,  J.  J.  Coyle,  W.  J.  Carney  and  John 
Callahan. 

Finance  Committee — J.  J.  Tierney,  Chairman ;  G. 
H.  Barker,  T.  H.  Watkins  and  J.  P.  Walsh. 

Membership  Committee — H.  N.  Taylor,  Chairman: 
P.  J.  Quealy,  Erskine  Ramsey,  W.  J.  Carney,  S.  H. 
Ashton,  A.  R.  Hamilton  and  W.  J.  Sampson. 

Bunker  and  Export  Coal — R.  H.  Gross,  Chairman ; 
T.  H.  Watkins,  T.  F.  Farrell,  E.  B.  Chase  and 
Erskine  Ramsey. 
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New  Bunker  Regulations  Announced. 

Fuel  Administration  Issues  Order  Confirming  Recent  Pool  Number  Changes  and  Making 
Certain  Other  Amendments  to  Its  Earlier  Orders  on  This  Subject. 


County  Allotment  Plans. 


Work  of  Apportioning  New  York’s  Anthracite 
Tonnage  Nearly  Done. 

Charles  E.  Robertson,  of  the  State  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istrator’s  office,  says  that  in  spite  of  the  long  delay 
in  naming  a  successor  to  Mr.  Wiggin,  the  work  of 
apportioning  New  York  State’s  anthracite  allotment 
to  the  various  counties  has  been  going  ahead  and 
is  now  nearly  completed.  In  certain  counties,  the 
percentage  of  increase  over  1916-17  allowed  to  the 
whole  State,  namely,  11.89,  has  been  discarded,  and 
coal  assigned  to  them  at  a  higher  or  lower  rate. 

Some  of  the  new  industrial  centres,  where  popula¬ 
tion  had  been  greatly  increased  since  1916,  will  re¬ 
ceive  as  much  as  a  50  per  cent  increase,  while  else¬ 
where  a  percentage  of  increase  less  than  11.89  per 
cent  will  be  assigned.  At  least  a  slight  increase  will 
be  granted  to  every  county. 

Mr.  Robertson  believes  the  allotment  for  the  State 
is  inadequate  for  its  needs,  owing  to  the  difference  in 
conditions  between  now  and  two  years  ago,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  growth  in  population.  Although  New 
York  State  entered  the  coal  year  1916-17  with  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  tons  already  stored,  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  present  year  found  the  yards  of  deal¬ 
ers  and  the  bins  of  private  consumers  empty. 

Conditions  Now  and  in  1916. 

“On  April  1,  1916,  the  beginning  of  the  coal  year 
on  which  the  present  allotment  was  based,  an  un¬ 
usual  condition  prevailed  throughout  the  country, 
and  particularly  in  New  York  State,”  said  Mr.  Rob¬ 
ertson.  “Every  dealer  and  every  consumer  had 
stocked  up  in  advance.  This  had  been  caused  by  a 
strike  threat  which  had  been  expected  to  stop  the 
production  of  coal  early  in  April. 

“With  all  this  surplus  on  hand  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  consumers  naturally  bought  less  coal 
after  April  1.  If  you  contrast  this  with  the  condition 
which  existed  April  1,  1918,  you  will  see  our  danger. 
At  that  time  there  was  no  coal  whatever  in  reserve. 

“The  condition  is  not  satisfactory  today.  The 
whole  problem  now  is  the  problem  of  mining  coal. 
Last  winter  the  difficulty  was  transportation,  today 
it  is  production.  If  the  work  at  the  mines  can  be 
speeded  up,  the  rest  of  our  troubles  will  take  care 
of  themselves.” 


Anthracite  Allotment  System. 


Committee  Aims  to  See  That  Each  Dealer 
Gets  His  Right  Quota. 

As  previously  mentioned  in  these  columns,  retail 
dealers  sometimes  complain  of  inability  to  get  a 
full  amount  of  anthracite  from  the  shippers  who  sup¬ 
plied  them  two  years  ago.  They  assert  that  the  pro¬ 
ducers  and  wholesale  distributors  are  free  to  choose 
their  customers  from  among  the  local  dealers  in  a 
certain  town  as  long  as  they  give  that  town  the  ton¬ 
nage  to  which  it  is  entitled  under  the  Anthracite 
Committee’s  plan  of  distribution. 

In  this  connection  it  can  be  stated  that  primarily 
the  efforts  of  the  Committee  are  directed  to  the  de¬ 
livery  of  the  proper  allotment  of  coal  to  each  com¬ 
munity,  following  the  program'  made  out  by  the 
Committee  and  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the 
various  State  Administrators. 

In  making  this  allotment  of  coal  to  each  communi- 
ity,  the  Committee  has  had  in  mind  that  the  coal 
should  go  through  the  same  channels  as  in  the  basic 
year,  that  is,  the  coal  year  1916-1917,  so  far  as  pos¬ 
sible;  and  accordingly,  in  its  division  of  this  tonnage 
among  the  various  producers  for  the  several  States, 
has  had  this  object  in  view. 

The  Committee  expects,  therefore,  that  there  will 
be  comparatively  little  trouble  in  this  particular,  as, 
with  the  exception  of  a  relatively  small  percentage 
of  cases,  the  retail  dealers  should  get  a  fair  supply 
from  their  usual  sources  of  supply.  Individual  cases 
demanding  special  treatment  will  be  handled  by  the 
Committee  on  their  merits,  after  consultation  with 
the  various  Administrators,  so  that  proper  distribu¬ 
tion  of  coal  in  each  community  will  be  secured. 


Washington,  July  25. — The  Fuel  Administration 
has  made  certain  changes  in  the  bunker  regulations, 
embraced  in  an  order  effective  at  7  A.  M.,  July  23. 
Among  other  things,  these  confirm  the  recent  pool 
number  changes,  heretofore  announced,  and  classify 
steamers  plying  to  and  from  Canada  as  being  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  coastwise  trade  so  far  as  bunker  regula¬ 
tions  are  concerned.  The  order  provides  as  follows : 

1.  No  producer,  sales  agent,  jobber  or  other  sup¬ 
plier  of  coal  shall  deliver  or  cause  to  be  delivered 
at  any  Atlantic  or  Gulf  port  to  any  ocean-going 
steamship  bound  for  any  foreign  or  domestic  port, 
any  bunker  coal  for  use  in  the  propulsion  of  such 
steamship  other  than  that  which  has  been  specified 
by  the  United  States  Fuel  Administrator  as  Permis¬ 
sible  Bunker  Coal. 

2.  The  shipment  of  “slack”  or  sizes  of  coal  smaller 
than  “run  of  mine”  to  any  port  for  bunker  purposes 
or  to  any  pool  designated  as  a  “permissible  bunker 
coal  pool,”  is  expressly  prohibited,  except  when  spe¬ 
cial  permission  of  the  United  States  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration  shall  have  first  been  obtained  in  the  case  of 
each  shipment. 

3.  Gulf  Ports  and  Atlantic  Ports  South  of  Cape 
Hatteras. 

The  suitability  of  any  coal  or  coals  for  classifica¬ 
tion  as  permissible  bunker  coal  at  Gulf  ports  and  At¬ 
lantic  ports  south  of  Cape  Hatteras,  other  than  the 
coals  already  so  specified  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  this  regulation,  will  be  determined  by  the  United 
States  Fuel  Administration  and  included  in  such 
classification  only  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Mines. 

4.  List  of  Permissible  Bunker  Coals  at  Atlantic 
Ports  South  of  Cape  Hatteras. 

At  Atlantic  ports  at  which  all  tidewater  coal  is 
pooled  and  delivered  through  the  Tidewater  Coal 
Exchange,  Permissible  Bunker  Coal  is  hereby  speci¬ 
fied  as  follows : 

Hampton  Roads  Classification. 

At  Hampton  Roads  for  Overseas  and  Coastwise 
Trade. 

(a)  Coal  originating  at  mines  on  the  Chesapeake 
&  Ohio  Railway,  the  Norfolk  &  Western  Railway, 
the  Virginian  Railway  or  any  of  their  connecting  lines 
in  the  Pocahontas,  Tug  River  and  New  River  fields 
which  has  been  or  may  be  classified  by  the  Tidewater 
Exchange  for  consignment  to  Pool  No.  1  or  Pool 
No.  2  at  Lambert’s  Point,  Sewall’s  Point  or  New¬ 
port  News,  and  the  lump  and  egg  coal,  but  not  the 
nut  coal,  originating  in  the  Pocahontas,  Tug  River 
and  New  River  fields  which  has  been  or  may  be 
classified  by  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange  for  con¬ 
signment  to  Pool  No.  44  at  Lambert’s  Point,  Sewall’s 
Point,  or  Newport  News. 

At  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  for  Over¬ 
seas  Trade. 

(b)  Coal  originating  at  mines  on  the  acceptable 
list  of  the  United  States  Navy,  which  has  been  or 
may  be  classified  by  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange 
for  consignment  to  Pool  No.  1,  when  used  by  itself 
and  not  mixed  with  coal  from  any  other  pool. 

(c)  Coal  originating  at  mines  on  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Railroad,  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  the 
Western  Maryland  Railway  or  on  any  of  their  con¬ 
necting  lines,  which  has  been  or  may  be  classified 
by  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange  for  consignment 
to  Pool  No.  9,  when  used  by  itself  and  not  mixed 
with  coal  from  any  other  pool. 

Coastwise  Bunker  Pools. 

At  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  for  Coast¬ 
wise  Trade. 

(d)  Coal  originating  at  mines  on  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad  or  on  any  of  its  connecting  lines 
which  have  been  or  may  be  classified  by  the  Tide¬ 
water  Coal  Exchange  for  consignment  to  Pools  No. 
4  and  No.  10,  and  coal  originating  at  mines  on  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad 
or  Western  Maryland  Railway  . or  on  any  of  their 
connecting  lines,  which  has  been  or  may  be  classified 
by  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange  for  consignment 


to  Pool  No.  10,  as  well  as  coal  described  in  sub- 
paragraphs  (b)  and  (c)  is  Permissible  Bunker  Coal 
for  steamships  engaged  in  coastwise  trade  only. 

(e)  The  provisions  of  this  regulation  in  respect 
to  coal  for  “Overseas  Trade”  shall  include  coal  fur¬ 
nished  ships  engaged  in  trade  between  ports  of  the 
United  States  and  ports  of  foreign  countries,  either 
trans-Atlantic  or  via  Panama  Canal,  and  between 
ports  of  the  United  States  and  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone  or  Porto  Rico,  and  coal  furnished  to  all  Navy 
vessels  and  Army  transports  of  the  United  States 
and  its  Allies  whether  engaged  in  trans-Atlantic 
service  or  otherwise.  The  provisions  of  this  reg¬ 
ulation  in  respect  to  coal  for  “Coastwise  Trade” 
shall  include  coal  furnished  ships  engaged  in  service 
between  such  ports  and  Canada. 

5.  At  other  ports  north  of  New  York  which 
receive  their  supply  of  coal  from  New  York,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Baltimore  or  Hampton  Roads,  coal  for 
steamship  use  is  to  be  supplied  only  from  the  above- 
mentioned  list  of  Permissible  Bunker  Coals,  as  set 
out  and  specified  in  paragraph  4  of  this  regulation. 

6.  Other  pool  numbers  may  be  added  from  time 
to  time  as  permissible  bunker  coal  by  the  United 
States  Fuel  Administration  upon  written  recommen¬ 
dation  of  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange  that  coal 
classified  for  consignment  to  such  additional  pool 
numbers  is  suitable  for  bunkering  steamships  en¬ 
gaged  in  overseas  trade. 


Threats  Instead  of  Coal. 


The  Fuel  Administration  Also  Liberal  with 
Promises  and  Advice. 

The  Coal  Association  Message. 

Neither  the  public  nor  the  retail  coal  merchant  has 
been  able  to  discover  the  slightest  degree  of  stability 
in  any  policy  announced  by  the  Federal  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istration.  So  contradictory  have  been  the  statements 
issued  from  Washington  and  the  various  State  Ad¬ 
ministrators,  not  to  mention  the  phases  of  the  Local 
Administrators,  that  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that 
the  people  generally  have  either  lost  or  are  fast  los¬ 
ing  confidence  in  the  ultimate  success  in  Dr.  Gar¬ 
field’s  work.  In  a  situation  so  big  and  so  complex,  it 
is  to  be  expected  that  any  effort  at  centralization 
must  be  attended  by  delays  and  experiments  which 
are  to  be  excused  when  they  lead  up  to  successful 
administration.  But  the  Fuel  Administration  has 
been  trying  for  almost  a  year.  Operators,  miners, 
retailers  and  consumers  have  with  patience  and  pat¬ 
riotism  obeyed  Dr.  Garfield's  every  order.  With  all 
this  we  cannot  point  to  the  Fuel  Administration  as  a 
success.  More  serious  still,  the  public  is  fast  losing 
confidence  in  it.  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek. 

“Place  your  order  now,”  has  been  hammered  into 
the  people  for  the  past  three  months,  but  thousands 
who  have  done  so  are  still  without  a  ton  of  coal  for 
next  winter.  The  retailers,  too,  have  been  urged  to 
stock  up — it  sounds  like  a  joke. 

One  day  a  certain  State  Administrator  sees  a 
famine;  the  next  day  another  confidently  asserts  that 
everybody  will  get  enough  coal  to  keep  the  house 
warm.  Which  one  is  to  be  believed?  The  answer 
of  course  is  neither. 

Outside  of  the  realm  of  speculation  there  are  two 
facts  which  the  public  knows :  First,  that  there  is  an 
abundance  of  coal  in  the  ground;  second,  that  the 
Fuel  Administration  is  not  getting  it  out  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  meet  the  demand.  They  don’t  want  ex¬ 
planations,  they  want  coal. 

While  consumers  are  ready  to  make  great  sac¬ 
rifices  when  the  necessity  arises,  they  will  not 
patiently  dwell  in  cold  houses  if  they  believe  that 
their  lack  of  fuel  is  caused  by  official  inefficiency. 
If  we  judge  public  sentiment  correctly,  the  people 
are  dangerously  near  to  the  point  where  they  take 
no  stock  in  Washington  fuel  propaganda. 

Goal  aplenty,  one  week — likely  famine,  the  next — 
order  now,  one  day — don’t  order,  the  next — coal  ra¬ 
tions,  the  next. 
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New  York  Notes. 

A.  B.  Luce,  of  Maderia,  Hill  &  Co.,  has  returned 
from  a  vacation  in  Ohio. 

Joseph  Glode,  a  retail  dealer  of  Quebec,  was  one 
of  the  Canadian  coal  men  in  town  this.  week. 

Jesse  L.  Eddy,  of  the  firm  of  Dickson  &  Eddy, 
has  been  making  a  brief  vacation  visit  at  Halifax. 

Fred  E.  Rowe,  the  well-known  bituminous  opera¬ 
tor  of  Meyersdale,  Pa.,  was  among  the  recent  visitors 
to  the  local  trade. 

S.  J.  Bohannon,  president  of  the  Gauley  Coal 
Mining  Co.,  25  Church  street,  leaves  next  week  for 
a  month’s  visit  to  Georgia  and  Kentucky. 

The  office  of  the  County  Fuel,  Administrator  has 
been  moved  from  one  of  the  upper  floors  of  No.  65 
Broadway,  where  it  was  located  for  several  months, 
to  quarters  on  the  fourth  floor  of  the  same  building. 

A  new  1,100-ton  coal  barge  was  launched  yesterday 
at  the  shipyard  of  the  R.  Lenahan  Co.,  Rondout,  for 
W.  D.  Dittmar,  of  No.  1  Broadway,  Who  will  operate 
in  the  harbor  and  Sound  trade. 

A.  Cullen  and  W.  Koons,  of  the  Cullen  Transpor¬ 
tation  Co.,  and  G.  B.  Johnson,  general  manager  of 
the  Clitter  Coal  Co.,  have  organized  the  Cullen  Fuel 
Co.,  a  charter  having  been  granted  at  Albany  last 
Wednesday. 

Two  of  the  Lackawanna  ferryboats  running  to 
Hoboken  have  been  renamed.  Formerly  the  Bremen 
and  the  Hamburg,  their  sides  now  bear  the  names 
Chatham  and  Maplewood.  Their  erstwhile  German 
names  complimented  the  great  steamship  lines  for¬ 
merly  docking  in  Hoboken. 

The  local  bituminous  trade  will  be  interested  in 
learning  that  Leonard  G.  Venn,  formerly  connected 
with  the  New  York  office  of  the  Knickerbocker  Fuel 
Co.,  and  now  in  charge  of  that  corporation’s  Johns¬ 
town  office,  will  on  August  1  become  associated  with 
the  well-known  New  Haven  house  of  Frame,  Friend 
&  Stineman,  Inc.,  as  manager,  with  office  at  South 
Fork,  Pa. 

W.  T.  Coe,  London  manager  of  the  Consolidation 
Coal  Co.,  and  for  years  associated  with  the  com¬ 
pany  in  this  city,  is  now  a  volunteer  officer  of  the 
American  Transport  Service  in  England,  looking 
after  details  in  connection  therewith  as  a  patriotic 
duty  in  view  of  the  fact  that  conditions  of  the  day 
have  modified  the  demands  upon  his  attention  in  con¬ 
nection  with  his  regular  line  of  business. 

A  request  to  have  a  receiver  appointed  for  the 
New  York  Steam  Co.  has  been  denied  by  Judge 
Pendleton  in  the  Supreme  Court.  Robert  G.  Han¬ 
ford,  who  brought  the  action,  claimed  that  the  com¬ 
pany  owed  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  for 
coal  bought  last  winter  and  had  failed  to  meet  other 
obligations.  It  is  perhaps  not  generally  known  that 
the  New  York  Steam  Co.  is  controlled  by  the 
Andrews  Institute  for  Girls,  located  in  Ohio,  which 
was  founded  by  the  man  who  launched  the  local 
enterprise  in  1881.  The  Independent  Order  of  For¬ 
esters  owns  over  $2,225,000  of  the  steam  company’s 
bonds  and  notes. 

Less  anthracite  of  the  prepared  sizes  was  received 
in  New  York  in  April,  May  and  June  this  year  than 
was  the  case  in  a  corresponding  period  last  year, 
we  are  informed,  but  a  much  larger  tonnage  of  the 
smaller  sizes  was  received  and  a  large  lot  of  orders 
for  steam  coal  have  been  taken  care  of.  It  is  the 
hope  and  expectation  of  the  local  trade  that  by 
reason  of  this  fact  the  pressure  for  deliveries  to  large 
consumers  will  be  somewhat  relieved  during  the  time 
when  demand  is  most  acute.  At  the  same  time  the 
fact  remains  that  many  large  consumers  have  only 
limited  storage  capacity  and  there  will  probably  be 
enough  to  go  right  through  the  season  in  taking  care 
of  the  steam  coal  users. 


C.  M.  Moderwell,  head  of  the  prominent  Chicago 
firm  bearing  his  name,  may  be  the  Republican  Con¬ 
gressional  nominee  in  the  10th  Illinois  District.  The 
election  to  Congress  of  a  coal  man  of  Mr.  Moder- 
well’s  calibre  would  be  very  gratifying  to  the  trade, 
not  only  in  the  Middle  West  but  generally  through¬ 
out  the  country. 


S  A  WARD’S  JOURNAL 


New  Bunker  Arrangements. 


Two  Pools  Created  at  South  Amboy  Ex¬ 
clusively  for  Overseas  Business. 

The  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange  has  created  ■  two 
new  pools  at  New  York  to  be  used  exclusively  for 
bunkering  trans-Atlantic  steamers — the  term  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  authorities  to  designate  vessels  bound 
for  the  West  Indies,  South  America  and,  in  fact, 
everywhere  except  ports  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  The  new  pools  are  numbered  71  and  72, 
respectively,  and  for  the  present  are  being  used-  only 
by  Pennsylvania  RR.  shippers. 

Under  the  new  arrangement  Pool  No.  9  at  South 
Amboy  is  eliminated  so  far  as  offshore  bunker  busi¬ 
ness  is  concerned.  Shippers  with  that  classification 
will  continue  sending  their  commercial  coal  to  Pool 
9,  but  tonnage  intended  for  overseas  bunkering  must 
be  consigned  to  Pool  71. 

Pool  72  has  been  established  for  the  use  of  a  few 
Pool  10  shippers  with  coal  that  is  considered  suitable 
for  trans-Atlantic  bunkers.  As  is  the  case  of  Pool  9 
shippers,  they  will  keep  on  using  the  old  number  for 
consigning  tonnage  that  is  to  be  used  for  filling 
commercial  orders  and  bunkering  coastwise  steam¬ 
ers,  but  all  coal  which  they  supply  to  vessels  going 
offshore  must  be  drawn  from  Pool  72. 

Heretofore,  except  in  the  case  of  Pool  1,  used  by 
the  Government,  there  have  been  no  exclusive  bunker 
pools.  Bunker  coal  had  to  come  from  certain  pools, 
but  the  same  pools  were  also  used  for  commercial 
shipments.  Now  that  arrangement  is  done  away  with 
to  the  extent  that  all  bunker  .coal  supplied  to  mer¬ 
chant  ships  for  overseas  voyages  by  Pennsylvania 
RR.  shippers  must  come  from  Pools  71  and  72. 
Coastwise  steamers  will  continue  to  be  supplied  from 
Pools  4  and  10. 

Eventually  the  privilege  of  shipping  to  Pool  72 
may  be  extended  to  other  Pool  10  shippers,  and  in 
fact  a  gradual  reclassification  of  mines  may  be  looked 
for  on  a  more  scientific  basis  than  heretofore.  In 
the  meantime  adjustments  are  being  worked  out  so 
less  coal  of  permissible  bunker  grade  is  being  sup¬ 
plied  for  steam  purposes  ashore,  thus  assuring  an 
ample'  supply  of  high-grade  coal  for  bunkering  at  all 
times. _ • 

Monumental  City  Notes. 

The  tenseness  of  the  anthracite  situation  in  Balti¬ 
more  can  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  receipts 
for  June  were  58,777  tons,  against  64,751  tons  in  June 
of  1917.  In  addition  anthracite  burning  war  indus¬ 
tries  took  around  5,000  more  for  the  month  than  they 
did  in  June  of  1917.  The  dealers  here  distributed 
about  58,000  tons  during  June.  On  July  1  they  had 
still  264,000  tons  of  undelivered  orders  on  their 
books,  and  the  total  reserve  in  yards  and  cars  here 
was  23,000  tons. 

Anthracite  from  Locust  Summit  and  Shamokin  dis¬ 
trict  mines  is  cut  off  from  delivery  by  B.  &  O.  to  this 
district  in  the  future.  The  coal  must  come  over  the 
Pennsylvania  and  Northern  Central  to  Baltimore 
under  new  Government  orders. 

State  Mine  Inspector  Frank  B.  Powers  has  been 
sent  by  the  Allegany  county  army  draft  board 
to  Camp  Meade.  Mr.  Powers  was  the  third  State 
mine  iuspector  in  six  months. 

A.  W.  Calloway,  Government  fuel  director,  and 
head  of  the  Davis  C.  &  C.  Co.,  paid  a  flying  visit  to 
Baltimore  last  week.  He  explained  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  was  at  present  rushing  coal  to  points  farthest 
from  mines,  and  that  was  why  sections  like  Balti¬ 
more,  near  the  mines,  were  short  of  fuel  supplies  for 
the  time  being. 

Lieut.  Francis  K.  Read,  son  of  Mr.  Benjamin  H. 
Read,  of  Lynah  and  Read,  and  who  was  associated 
with  his  father  in  the  coal  business,  has  been  seri¬ 
ously  wounded  in  France.  After  seeing  service  in 
the  field  artillery,  young  Read  joined  the  American 
aviation  corps,  and  after  training  at  Cornell  and 
Mineola,  was  assigned  to  serve  with  other  American 
officers  under  the  Sixtieth  Squadron,  Royal  Avia¬ 
tors’  Corps,  British  Expeditionary  Forces.  W.  H. 


“Try”  is  worth  all  the  “I  can’ts”  that  ever  lived. 


July  27,  1918 . 


Washington  Notes. 

Carrying  out  its  threat  to  discipline  retailers  who 
failed  to  make  weekly  reports,  the  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion  has  ordered  the  temporary  diversion  of  anthra¬ 
cite  from  70  New  England  dealers.  Their  tonnage 
will  be  divided  among  other  local  dealers  who  have 
filed  their  reports  as  required. 

The  Fuel  Administration  has  issued  an  order,  ef¬ 
fective  July  18,  prohibiting  the  sale  of  smokeless  coal 
at  upper  lake  docks  except  for  making  gas,  by¬ 
product  coke  or  briquettes,  without  obtaining  a  spe¬ 
cial  permit  from  Washington.  The  order  includes 
coal  carried  over  from  last  year. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Labor  has  issued 
another  set  of  posters,  urging  full-time  work  by 
mine  workers,  factory  employes,  etc.  Operators  de¬ 
siring  to  post  same  at  their  mines  may  obtain  copies 
by  addressing  Roger  W.  Babson,  Chief  of  the  In¬ 
formation  and  Education  Service,  Department  of 
Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. 

It  is  announced  by  Dr.  Garfield’s  office  that  the 
jobber’s  license  issued  to  John  W.  Moore,  of  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio,  has  been  revoked,  effective  July  31,  and 
that  the  Elk  Coal  Co.,  of  which  he  is  president,  Will 
be  required  to  refund  several  thousand  dollars,  rep¬ 
resenting  commissions  on  transactions  carried  on 
under  Mr.  Moore’s  license. 

The  new  offices  of  the  National  Coal  Association 
in  the  Commercial  Bank  Building,  at  14th  and  G 
Streets,  N.  W.,  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  about 
August  1st,  but  will  not  be  fully  furnished  for  a 
month  or  more.  It  is  planned  to  fit  up  committee 
rooms  for  the  use  of  out-of-town  visitors.  Steno¬ 
graphic  and  other  assistance  will  be  provided,  and  all 
members  are  invited  to  avail  themselves  of  this 
service. 

Rush  C.  Butler,  senior  member  of  the  firm  of 
Cassoday,  Butler,  Lamb  &  Foster,  Chicago,  Ill., 
has  been  selected  by  the  Board  of  Directors  as 
general  counsel  of  the  National  Coal  Association. 
It  is  expected  that  the  newly  established  legal  de¬ 
partment  of  the  association  will  render  valuable 
service  to  its  members.  The  arrangements  made 
with  Mr.  Butler  place  the  services  of  his  entire 
organization  at  the  disposal  of  the  association. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  about  to  under¬ 
take  another  investigation  of  the  bituminous  in¬ 
dustry,  it  is  officially  announced,  “with  a  view  to 
uncovering  profiteering  and  other  irregular  trade 
practices.’’  While  the  duty  of  determining  the  cost 
of  production  and  performing  other  work  relating 
to  the  coal  industry  was  recently  transferred  to  the 
Fuel  Administration  the  Trade  Commission’s  investi¬ 
gating  powers  are  still  intact.  The  coke  trade  will 
also  be  the  subject  of  an  inquiry. 

A  Fuel  Administration  order,  effective  July  24, 
directs  the  discontinuance  of  electric  signs  and  ad¬ 
vertisements  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  on  each  week  in  the  New  England  States 
and  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Dela¬ 
ware,  Maryland  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  In 
the  rest  of  the  United  States  the  restrictions  apply 
to  only  Monday  and  Tuesday.  The  order  also  makes 
other  regulations  in  regard  to  outdoor  lighting,  with 
a  view  to  cutting  down  coal  consumption. 

The  Fuel  Administration  has  fixed  the  following 
prices  on  the  so-callfed  anthracite  mined  in  the  State 
of  Virginia :  Egg,  $5.40  per  net  ton  f.  o.  b.  mines ; 
stove,  $5.75 ;  chestnut,  $5.75 ;  pea,  $4.60 ;  buckwheat, 
$1.55;  culm,  90  cents;  briquettes,  $5.30.  As  in  case 
of  Pennsylvania  anthracite,  a  summer  reduction  of 
30  cents  a  ton  in  the  above  prices  is  ordered  between 
April  1st  and  September  1st.  While  no  announce¬ 
ment  is  made  as  to  the  location  of  the  mines  affected, 
it  is  presumed  that  these  prices  cover  a  limited  ton¬ 
nage  produced  by  a  few  small  operations  in  the  Rich¬ 
mond  basin.  Coal  was  produced  there  at  a  very 
early  date  and  developments  were  on  an  important 
scale  for  that  era,  but  the  seams  are  small  and  expen¬ 
sive  to  mine  and  in  late  years  they  have  not  been 
worked  except  intermittently.  Now  it  would  appear 
that  an  effort  is  to  be  made  to  revive  the  Virginia 
anthracite  industry  while  trade  conditions  are  ab¬ 
normal. 


SAWARD’S  JOURNAL 


Philadelphia  Notes. 

Charles  W.  Mills,  of  the  Climax  Coal  Co.,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  has  been  on  a  business  trip  in  the  South. 

More  than  150  tons  of  coal  a  day  are  being  taken 
from  the  Schuylkill  River  at  Reading.  This  is  the 
farthest  point  from  the  region  where  dredging  of 
coal  is  profitable. 

Silas  W.  Thorne,  Jr.,  chief  clerk  in  the  city  and 
southern  office  of  the  Reading,  was  last  week  seized 
with  an  acute  attack  of  ptomaine  poisoning.  How¬ 
ever,  he  is  reported  now  well  on  the  way  to  re¬ 
covery. 

M.  F.  Mahedy,  who  conducts  a  retail  yard  at 
25th  and  Dickinson  Streets,  was  seriously  injured 
when  his  touring  car  collided  with  another  near 
West  Chester,  Pa.  The  members  of  Mr.  Mahedy’s 
family  were  also  considerably  hurt. 

Chester  Hower,  junior  member  of  the  firm  of 
Hower  Bros.,  Merchantville,  N.  J.,  has  been  in¬ 
ducted  into  the  National  Army  and  is  now  at 
Accotink,  Ya.  Despite  this  handicap  to  the  business 
the  senior  partner  says  “Let  the  coal  come ;  we 
know  what  to  do  with  it.” 


Notes  from  Pittsburgh. 


During  the  week  ending  Monday  midnight. 
70,720  tons  of  coal  passed  through  Lock  No.  1, 
Monongahela  River,  and  186,060  tons  through 
Lock  No.  3,  same  river. 

Chief  of  the  Department  of  Mines  Seward  F. 
Button  spent  several  days  during  last  and  this 
week  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  conferring  with 
mine  operators  relative  to  the  situation.  He  is 
anxious  to  have  all  the  production  possible,  and  is 
doing  everything  to  help  the  mine  owners  in  this 
respect. 

Incendiarism  is  now  said  to  be  the  cause  of  the 
fire  that  destroyed  the  tipple  of  the  Pennsylvania 
C.  &  C.  Corp.  No.  37  mines,  near  Patton,  Clear¬ 
field  County,  last  Wednesday.  The  tipple  will 
be  rebuilt,  and  in  the  meantime  350  men  will  be 
thrown  out  of  work  unless  they  are  found  places 
in  other  mines. 

Pittsburgh  coal  operators  have  received  notice 
of  the  transfer  of  the  coal  industry  from  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  to  the  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion,  save  as  to  certain  powers  of  investigation 
relative  to  the  cost  of  coal  mine  operations.  The 
operators  now  are  reporting  solely  to  the  Fuel 
Administration. 


Government  Roads. 

By  Dr.  Frank  Crane. 

(Copyright,  1918,  by  Frank  Crane.) 

In  a  very  fine  and  loyal  spirit  the  public  and  the 
railway  officials  have  tried  to  adjust  themselves  to 
the  action  of  the  government  in  taking  over  the 
railroads.  n 

It’s  anything  to  win  the  war.  “The  government,'' 
said  Ogden  Armour,  when  war  was  declared,  “can 
have  Armour  &  Co.  The  government  can  have  J. 
Ogden  Armour.  The  government  can  have  any 
man  or  group  of  men  in  our  organization.  No 
exemption  will  be  claimed.” 

And  that  has  been  the  commendable  attitude  of 
big  business  throughout  the  country.  And  of  the 
people  generally. 

We  are  willing  to  do  without  sleeping  cars,  dining 
cars  and  chair  cars  if  it  means  licking  the  Germans, 
just  as  we  gladly  dispense  with  foodstuffs. 

But — 

I  had  to  travel  the  other  day  on  the  crack  rail¬ 
way  of  the  United  States.  I  went  to  the  ticket  office 
and  had  to  stand  in  line  for  half  an  hour  before 
I  could  get  to  a  clerk  to  ask  a  question.  The  clerical 
force  was  entirely  inadequate  for  decent  service. 


Miners  Making  Good. 

“We  have  been  saying  week  after  week  that  if  a 
coal  shortage  comes  next  winter  it  will  be  through 
no  fault  of  the  miners,”  says  the  Mine  Workers’ 
Journal.  “We  have  said  time  and  again  that,  given 
the  opportunity  to  work  steadily  eight  hours  a  day 
and  six  days  a  week,  the  miners  will  solve  the  coal 
problem. 

“On  the  other  hand,  some  papers  and  trade  jour¬ 
nals  have  continually  insisted  that  there  was  no 
solution  for  the  coal  shortage  question  except  longer 
work-days  and  changed  working  conditions  in  the 
mining  industry.  We  cannot  agree  with  this  position 
and  we  only  need  to  point  to  some  of  the  figures 
given  out  in  recent  weeks  in  regard  to  the  amount 
of  coal  produced  in  the  United  States.” 


Heirs  to  the  Potter  estate,  owners  of  a  valuable 
coal  tract  covering  the  heart  of  Dunmore  borough, 
near  Pittston,  have  begun  an  action  in  equity  against 
the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Co.  for  about  $500,000  in 
royalties  alleged  to  be  due  for  coal  mined  during 
the  past  40  years  or  more. 


Boy  Stands  on  Sinking  Anthracite  Barge 
Ready  to  Shoot  Huns. 

American  boys  are  made  of  fighting  stuff.  One 
of  them  stood,  last  Sunday,  rifle  in  hand,  on  the 
deck  of  an  anthracite  barge,  the  stars  and  stripes 
waving  above  him  and  his  father,  wounded  in  both 
arms,  by  his  side,  ready  and  waiting  for  a  shot  at 
the  German  submarine  which  had  just  shelled  a  tug 
and  four  barges  off  Cape  Cod. 

When  the  attack  was  unexpectedly  made,  this  boy, 
a  lad  of  11  years,  the  son  of  Charles  Ainslee,  cap¬ 
tain  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Co.’s  barge 
“Lansford,”  rushed  with  his  mother  to  the  cabin.  But 
it  was  not  to  flee  danger  that  he  went.  It  was  to 
get  the  loaded  rifle  he  knew  to  be  there  and  to  spring 
back  to  the  deck  to  shoot  the  first  Hun  to  appear  in 
sight. 

Such  is  the  kind  of  men  and  boys  who  live  by  the 
hardy  work  of  transporting  anthracite  by  water  from 
Philadelphia  and  New  York  to  New  England. 

The  George  B.  Newton  Coal  Co.  uses  a  fleet  of  60 
motor  trucks,  and  also  some  800  horses,  in  delivering 
coal  to  Philadelphia  consumers. 


When  I  reached  the  clerk  I  found  I  was  at  the 
wrong  place.  He  snapped  at  me,  too.  Although  my 
only  offense  was  a  desire  to  spend  some  money  for 
a  ticket,  I  felt  as  if  I  were  up  before  a  police 
magistrate  for  stealing  chickens. 

I  went  to  another  waiting  line  and  stood  30 
minutes  more.  I  bought  a  ticket.  Then  I  paid  a 
tax  on  it.  Then  another'  tax  for  riding  in  a  Pull¬ 
man.  Then  a  Pullman  ticket.  Then  a  tax  on  that. 
Five  wallops  they  gave  me. 

They  had  refused  to  reserve  a  berth  for  me  by 
telephone.  They  refused  to  reserve  a  berth  from  a 
distant  city  to  another  point  by  telegraph. 

I  don’t  object.  They  didn’t  take  all  my  money. 
I  had  enough  left  to  buy  a  30-cent  meal  in  the  diner 
for  a  dollar  eighty  and  a  quarter  to  help  pay  the 
porter’s  wages. 

But  if  Czar  McAdoo  would  kindly  issue  a  ukase 
to  all  railroad  clerks  and  herders  of  the  public, 
asking  them  to  deal  gently  with  the  Common 
People,  who  are  imbued  with  the  desire  to  con¬ 
tribute  money  to  the  roads,  and  remind  them  that 
Dead  Hens  Lay  No  Eggs,  and  instruct  them  to 
administer  a  little  laughing-gas  of  courtesy  when 
they  extract  our  dollars,  it  would  help  some. 


Operating,  company  with  four  thousand  acres  of  high-grade 
by-product  coal,  the  operating  conditions  of  which  are  far  above 
average,  two  mines  under  construction — one  ready  to  ship  in  sixty 
days — wishes  financial  assistance.  Will  consider  proposition. 
Address  “By-Product,”  care  of  Saward’s  Journal. 

Now  is  the  time  for  jobbers  to  buy  coal  mines  and  be  placed  in 
the  position  as  an  operating  company  as  miners  and  producers  of 
coal.  We  have  for  sale  a  first  class  drift  coal  mine  in  Clearfield 
County  carrying  the  short  freight  rate  to  all  points.  Principals 
only.  Address  “Clearfield,”  care  of  Saward’s  Journal. 

FOR  SALE— COAL  MINE— Will  be  operating  inside  sixty 
days;  contains  approximately  eight  hundred  acres  No.  4  and  No. 
6  veins  in  Letcher  County,  Kentucky,  on  the  L.  &  N.  Coal  above 
average  thickness ;  mining  conditions  good ;  labor  plentiful ; 
power  plant,  mine  cars,  cutting  machines  and  all  necessary  equip¬ 
ment  on  the  ground,  including  twenty-five  new  houses.  Rare 
opportunity. 

Address  OPPORTUNITY,  care  Saward’s  Journal. 


COX’S  CALCULATED  TONNAGE  RATES  BOOK 

320,000  CALCULATIONS.  Invoices,  freight  bills,  coal  bills,  etc.  One  hundredweight 
a  one  thousand  tons.  Rates  every  five  cents  advance.  Tells  amount  at  a  glance, 
/eights  given  in  tons  and  hundredweights.  Extensions  Gross  or  Net. 


nn.  ££  nn 


COX’S  TARIFF,  TONNAGE  AND  PRICE  EXTENSIONS 

The  Gross  Ton  Book. 

220  pages,  176,000  calculations.  Weights  given  every  hundred  pounds,  100  to  160,000. 
xtensions,  at  rates  per  Gross  ton,  Sc  to  $5.50.  1  _ 

Can  be  used  to  reckon  payrolls,  miners’  wages,  etc.  Plain,  practical,  accurate.  Save 
me,  labor,  money,  brains.  Railroad  companies  and  large  shippers  use  them.  Sent 
n  approval. 

CHARTER  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


The  National  Coal  Association, 

The  National  Coal  Jobbers’  Association, 

The  National  Retail  Coal  Association, 

Are  fighting  your  battles.  Are  you  helping? 

"y\  iP  > _ — 


(Members  Wholesale  Coal  Trade 
Association  of  New  York) 

FREEMAN  &  CURRY 

(United  States  Fuel  Administration  License  No.  26) 

1  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

We  wish  to  supplement  our  correspondence  with  Anthracite  and 
Bituminous  operators  who  have  coal  for  sale,  and  who  desire  to 
have  their  bills  discounted. 
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Bituminous  Production  Reaches  New  High  Mark. 

Mines  Turn  Out  13,243,000  Tons  in  Week  of  July  13,  Causing  Dr.  Garfield  to  Praise  Miners 

and  Take  More  Hopeful  View  of  the  Future. 
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Steady  Work  Essential. 


Director  of  Production  Neale  Thinks  This 
Will  Insure  Enough  Coal. 

In  a  recent  address  at  Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  James  B. 
Neale,  Director  of  Production,  U.  S.  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration,  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  bituminous 
mines  of  the  country  could  get  out  coal  enough  to 
meet  all  requirements  if  every  man  would  work  full 
time  so  far  as  conditions  permit.  Mr.  Neale  said: 

“Letters  I  have  received  from  coal  operators  and 
labor  leaders  have  convinced  me  that  sufficient  coal 
can  be  produced  by  the  men  now  working,  with  the 
development  and  equipment  now  available,  provided 
that  every  man  and  boy  from  the  highest  company 
official  to  the  smallest  trapper  will  put  forth  his  best- 
effort.  .The  operators  and  their  staffs  cannot  do  it 
alone ;  the  mine  workers  cannot  do  it  alone,  but  by 
both  parties  in  interest  working  hand  in  hand,  putting 
forth  their  best  endeavor  to  help  win  the  war,  it  can 
be  done. 

“The  mine  owners  must  work  as  they  have  never 
worked  before.  The  operators  must  be  in  and  about 
their  mines,  showing  in  every  way  their  deep  interest 
in  the  Government’s  determination  for  increased  coal 
tonnage.  They  must  take  up  with  their  superintend¬ 
ents  and  mine  bosses  questions  of  efficiency  and 
working  conditions  so  that  the  largest  opportunities 
may  be  afforded  to  the  workers. 

“I  am  confident  that  much  benefit  will  accrue  if 
the  operators  themselves  and  their  superintendents 
keep  inquiring  of  the  mine  bosses  as  to  what  can  be 
done  to  enable  the  miners  to  produce  more  coal.  The 
operators  must  take  away  from  the  mine  workers 
every  excuse  for  absence  or  short  hours’  work.  Coal 
cannot  be  produced  if  pit  cars  are  not  furnished  to 
the  miners;  if  the  mines  are  gassed  out  or  wanting 
timber.  These  small  details  must  assume  large  pro¬ 
portion  and  must  be  looked  after  with  greatest  care. 

“The  mine  worker  must  report  for  work  each  day 
and  must  actually  work  his  full  eight  hours  and  pro¬ 
duce  more  coal  than  ever  before.  The  mine  worker 
is  much  more  likely  to  do  this  if  he  sees  that  the 
mine  superintendent  is  making  almost  super-human 
efforts  to  enable  him  to  work  each  day  under  the 
best  possible  conditions.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in 
many  cases  the  miner  has  lost  many  days  and  has 
worked  many  short  hour  days,  and  this  has  been  the 
cause  of  a  great  loss  of  production,  but  at  the  same 
time  there  is  also  no  doubt  that  a  large  tonnage  has 
been  lost  by  the  carelessness  and  inefficiency  of  the 
mine  management.” 


Kanawha  Shippers  Meet. 

Not  only  changes  in  the  routing  of  shipments  but 
ways  and  means  of  increasing  efficiency  among  the 
miners  and  of  increasing  the  output  of  coal  were  dis¬ 
cussed  at  a  well  attended  meeting  of  the  Kanawha 
Coal  Shippers  Association  at  Charleston  last  week, 
when  district  fuel  representative  A.  H.  Land  of 
Huntington  was  present,  the  meeting  in  fact  being 
called  at  his  instance,  so  that  the  question  of  rout¬ 
ing  shipments  to  consignees  instead  of  to  State  Fuel 
Administrators  in  the  future  might  be  considered.  A 
committee  to  work  out  such  plans  in  detail  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  go  to  Washington  for  a  conference  with 
officers  of  the  National  Fuel  Administration. 

While  no  course  was  agreed  upon  in  connection 
with  the  movement  to  arouse  interest  among  miners 
in  getting  out  more  coal,  numerous  suggestions  were 
made.  Some  of  the  members  expressed  themselves 
as  being  favorable  to  the  plan  of  giving  greater  per¬ 
sonal  supervision.  One  of  the  operators  present 
favored  a  plan  whereby  obstructionists  might  have 
their  activities  in  that  direction  curtailed. 

Among  those  present  at  the  meeting  were :  W.  H. 
Pettus,  Colcord  Coal  Co. ;  T.  E.  B.  Seyler,  Marsh 
Fork  Coal  Co. ;  C.  C.  Dickinson,  Dry  Branch  Coal 
Co.;  Quin  Morton,  Imperial  Sales  Co.;  J.  R.  Thomas, 
Carbon  Fuel  Co.;  John  Moore,  Ivy  Branch  Coal  Co.; 
T.  H.  .Robinson,  Wyatt  Coal  Co. ;  Josiah  Keeleyi 
Cabin  Creek  Consolidated  Coal  Co.,  Charleston ;  Lute 
Hornickel,  Anchor  Coal  Co. ;  J.  O.  Bledsoe,  Sharlow 
Coal  Co. ;  F.  B.  Stuart,  Winifrede  Coal  Co.,  Wini- 
frede. 


Bituminous  production  for  the  week  ending  July  13 
was  the  largest  on  record,  taking  the  country  at  large, 
amounting  as  it  did  to  13,243,000  tons,  or  at  the  rate 
of  688,636,000  tons  a  year.  This  would  mean  an  in¬ 
crease,  in  round  numbers,  of  150,000,000  over  1917, 
the  best  previous  year.  Coming  as  the  culmination 
of  several  weeks  of  very  heavy  production,  the  de¬ 
velopments  caused  Dr.  Garfield  to  take  a  more  op¬ 
timistic  view  of  the  outlook  for  next  winter. 

“If  the  miners  will  keep  production  over  13,000,000 
tons  a  week  from  this  time  on,”  he  said,  “we  will 
win  the  fight.  The  week’s  record  was  a  big  tribute 
to  what  America  can  do  when  faced  by  a  crisis.  It 
is  the  final  blow  at  Germany. 

“We  are  fighting  to  give  the  shipyards,  the  air¬ 
plane  plants,  the  munition  plants,  and  every  arm  of 
the  Government  which  is  dealing  Germany  blow  upon 
blow  enough  fuel  to  keep  them  going  at  top  speed. 
And  with  the  aid  of  the  miners  we  can  accomplish 
that  task.  No  war  cross  was  ever  more  truly  won 
than  that  which  should  now  be  given  to  the  men  who 
are  putting  forth  everything  that  is  in  them,  in  the 
work  in  the  mines. 

“I  ask  only  that  they  keep  it  up  and  I  will  fight 
with  them  with  everything  there  is  in  me.  Germany 
is  beaten  and  nothing  can  drive  that  message  home 
to  the  followers  of  the  Kaiser  more  surely  than  the 
knowledge  that  our  industries  will  not  be  balked  by 
the  lack  of  fuel.  We  will  win  this  fight.” 

Twelve  Per  Cent  Over  Last  Year. 

A  statement  given  out  by  the  Fuel  Administration 
in  connection  with  the  record  week’s  production  says : 

“Weekly  coal  production  records  have  found  a  new 
million  mark  to  conjure  with,  thereby  smashing  all 
previous  records  of  weekly  output.  According  to 
the  weekly  report  furnished  the  United  States  Fuel 
Administration  by  the  Geological  Survey  the  bitumi¬ 
nous  output  (including  lignite  and  coal  made  into 
coke)  is  estimated  at  13,243,000  net  tons,  an  increase 


Firemen’s  Convention  Cancelled  to  Aid 
Bituminous  Production. 

Unnecessary  attractions  in  the  coal  mining  fields 
that  might  be  expected  to  distract  the  mine  workers 
from  their  duty  are  being  eliminated  through  the 
efforts  of  the  Fuel  Administration  with  the  patriotic 
co-operation  of  citizens  and  mine  workers. 

At  Spangler,  Pa.,  in  Cambria  County,  a  Firemen’s 
Convention  was  scheduled  for  the  week  beginning 
August  11.  There  was  to  be  a  carnival  show  and 
other  gaieties  throughout  the  week.  James  B.  Neale, 
Director  of  Production  for  the  Fuel  Administration, 
urged  the  abandonment  of  the  plans,  fearing  that 
such  a  carnival  would  retard  coal  production  to  a 
great  extent.  He  wrote  : 

“In  view  of  the  exceedingly  serious  coal  short¬ 
age  which,  above  all  things,  threatens  the  carry¬ 
ing  out  of  our  war  program,  I  feel  that  a  Fire¬ 
men’s  Convention  should  not  be  held  in  any 
point  in  the  coal  fields  during  this  summer  and 
fall.  We  cannot  afford  to  lose  one  ton  of  coal 
which  can  possibly  be  mined.” 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Neale’s  letter  came  a  telegram 
stating  that  in  order  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  Fuel 
Administration  the  proposed  convention  had  been 
cancelled.  Appreciation  of  this  patriotic  action  was, 
expressed  by  the  Director  of  Production. 


According  to  the  best  information  available,  the 
bituminous  requirements  of  New  England  during 
the  current  coal  year  will  amount  to  approximately 
23,000,000  tons,  and  the  allotment  of  domestic  an¬ 
thracite  for  those  States  is  10,331,000  tons.  A  con¬ 
siderable  tonnage  of  anthracite  steam  sizes  will  also 
be  shipped  in,  as  well  as  a  relatively  small  amount 
of  foundry  coke.  Probably  New  England  will  need 
35,000,000  tons  altogether;  whether  it  will  get  it  or 
not  is  another  question. 


over  the  week  of  July  6  (five  working  days)  of 
2,987,000  net  tons,  or  29  per  cent  and  over  the  cor¬ 
responding  week  of  last  year  of  1,479,000  net  tons, 
or  12.5  per  cent. 

“The  average  production  per  working  day  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  2,207,000  net  tons,  as  against  2,051,000  net 
tons  during  the  week  of  July  6,  or  an  increase  of  7.6 
per  cent,  and  as  compared  with  the  average  pro¬ 
duction  per  working  day  of  1,961,000  net  tons  during 
the  corresponding  week  of  1917. 

Exceeds  Estimated  Requirements. 

“The  output  during  the  week  ended  July  13  of 
13,243,000  net  tons,  is  approximately  1,031,000  net 
tons,  or  eight  per  cent  above  the  average  weekly 
requirements  of  12,21 1,500  estimated  by  the  United 
States  Fuel  Administration.  However,  the  average 
weekly  production  for  the  coal  year  to  date  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  11,568,000  net  tons,  or  5.3  per  cent  behind 
the  weekly  requirements.  In  order  to  make  up  the 
deficit  for  the  coal  year  from  April  1  to  date  of  643,- 
000  net  tons  per  week,  or  9,651,000  net  tons,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  have  approximately  ten  more  weeks  of 
production  equivalent  to  that  of  last  week,  or  a  pro¬ 
duction  of  12,472,000  net  tons  during  each  of  the 
thirty-seven  remaining  weeks  in  the  coal  year  ending 
March  31,  1919.  This  figure  has  only  twice  been  at¬ 
tained — the  week  of  June  15  and  the  week  here  re¬ 
ported. 

“With  these  facts  in  view  the  efforts  of  the  Fuel 
Administration,  operators,  and  miners  to  increase 
production  must  be  supplemented  by  the  elimination 
of  every  wasteful  or  unnecessary  use  of  coal. 

“Reports  from  the  carriers  show  increased  ship¬ 
ments  for  the  week  of  July  13,  ranging  from  20  to  36 
per  cent. 

“Anthracite  shipments  for  the  week  were  also 
vastly  increased,  the  records  showing  48,331  cars  of 
anthracite,  against  31,493  cars  during  the  week  of 
July  6.” 


Needs  of  Bowling  Green  Association. 

The  Bowling  Green  Neighborhood  Association  is 
now  seeking  $30,000  as  a  fund  to  carry  on  its  work 
among  the  crowded  populace  in  the  extreme  lower- 
part  of  the  city.  One  of  the  dailies  has  remarked 
in  referring  to  it,  in  a  recent  issue  : 

“The  association  through  its  work  in  the  past  has 
produced  good  results.  It  claims  the  credit  of  having 
established  the  first  health  centre  in  the  United 
States,  thereby  reducing  the  infant  mortality  in  the 
Bowling  Green  district  from  321  per  thousand  to 
175  per  thousand.  It  has  opened  and  maintained 
a  playground,  a  children’s  library,  a  social  service 
bureau,  a  free  employment  bureau,  and  a  neighbor¬ 
hood  clubhouse.  On  the  face  of  the  record  the 
service  of  the  association  is  important.  A  doubting 
Thomas  need  only  take  a  little  stroll  not  forty-five 
seconds  from  Broadway  to  know  by  the  testimony 
of  his  own  sense  how  important  it  might  be. 


Retail  Dealers  on  Threshold  of  New  Era. 

Retail  Coalman. 

Within  a  few  years  retail  coal  merchants  will 
look  back  to  the  ante-bellum  days  of  before  the  war 
and  wonder  how  they  ever  managed  to  do  business 
or  get  along  under  the  old  conditions. 

It  will  be  a  long  time  before  we  forget  the  lessons 
taught  as  to  the  necessity  for  organization  and  co¬ 
operation  and  as  a  result  we  are  on  the  threshold 
of  a  new  era  that  will  mean  much  for  our  future  life, 
prosperity  and  happiness. 

Probably  no  line  of  business  needed  this  lesson 
more  than  the  coal  industry  and  the  retail  branch 
in  particular. 

The  strength  this  is  being  shown  in  the  retail  asso¬ 
ciations  means  progress  along  the  right  lines,  and 
the  war  will  undoubtedly  mark  the  rejuvenation  of 
organization  work  and  be  regarded  as  the  real  be¬ 
ginning  of  sound  business  progress  in  the  retail 
coal  trade. 
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Our  Telephone  Number  is 

BARCLAY  7000 

SAWARD’S  JOURNAL 
A  Progressive  Coal  Trade  Weekly 


Reasons  Why 

JUNIATA  SMOKELESS  COAL 

is  worth  your  investigation 

1.  All  coal  is  screened  over  1  y2  inch  screen. 

2.  Thoroughly  cleaned  over  picking  tables. 

3.  Less  breakage  than  any  other  coal  on  the  market. 

4.  Smokeless  and  clean  for  domestic  use. 

5.  The  best  substitute  for  anthracite  coal. 

6.  A  money-maker  for  all  dealers  and  wholesale  houses. 

BROAD  TOP  SCREENED  LUMP 

The  Best  Domestic  Coal  Mined.  Our  BARNET  and  FULTON 
Vein  Coals  for  Steam  Use  are  thoroughly  cleaned  and  prepared 
over  picking  tables.  Your  inquiries  are  solicited. 

SCHIPPER  BROS.  COAL  MINING  CO. 

General  Offices:  141  Milk  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Branch  Offices:  Springfield,  Mass.  Six  Mile  Run,  Pa.  Philadelphia 


H.  D.  HATFIELD,  Pres.  JNO.  A.  KELLY,  Sec.  and  Gen.  Mgr. 
A.  J.  DALTON,  Vice-Pres.  E.  C.  BEARSS,  Treasurer 

HUNTINGTON  COAL  SALES  CO. 

Shippers  of 

HIGH  GRADE  SPLINT  and 
GAS  COAL 

OMAR,  WEST  VA. 


ENERGY 

A  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  coal,  mined  in 
Southern  Illinois  and 
the  equal  of  any  coal 
produced  there. 

Southern  Illinois 
produces  the  best 
coal  mined  in  the 
state. 

Mined  and  Sold  by 

TAYLOR  COAL  CO. 

Old  Colony  Bldg. 
CHICAGO 

Wright  Bldg.,  St.  Louis 


THE  J.  B.  SANBORN  CO. 

“COAL  TRADE  MERCANTILE  AGENCY  BLUE  BOOK  ’ 

Standard  credit  reference  medium  for  the  coal  trade  since 
1886.  Used  by  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration  and  other  gov¬ 
ernment  departments.  Collections  handled  throughout 
U.  S.  and  Canada  at  current  bar  rates.  Representatives  in 
all  principal  cities.  Main  Office,  440  S.  Dearborn  Street, 
Chicago,  111. 


COAL 


MEMBER:  LICENSE  NO.  X00033 

NATIONAL  COAL  JOBBERS’  ASSOCIATION  UNITED  STATES  FUEL  ADMINISTRATION 

MARYLAND  COAL  JOBBERS’  ASSOCIATION  1 

C.W.  HENDLEY  &  CO. 

CONTINENTAL  BLDG.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

COAL-COKE 

A  COAL  FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE 
BUNKERS  FURNISHED  ON  SHORT  NOTICE 

ESTABLISHED  1903 
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Anthracite  and  Bituminous  Prices  in  Eastern  Trade. 


Government  Anthracite  Prices — Company 


White  Ash.  Red  Ash.  Lykens  Valley. 

- a — _ - -  , - a__ — - .  , -  A - 


r 

- * - V 

F.  o.  b.  New  York 

r’ - 

- A - , 

F.  o.  b.  New  York 

r 

A  _ ^ 

F.  o.  b.  New  York 

Mines. 

lower  ports. 

Mines. 

lower  ports. 

Mines. 

lower  ports. 

Broken  . 

.  $4.90 

$6.80 

$5.10 

$7.00 

$5.35 

$7.25 

Egg  . 

.  4.50 

6.40 

4.70 

6.60 

4.95 

6.85 

Stove  . 

.  4.75 

6.65 

4.95 

6.85 

5.35 

7.25 

Chestnut  . . . 

.  4.85 

6.75 

4.95 

6.85 

5.35 

7.25 

Pea  . 

.  3.45 

5.20 

3.55 

5.35 

3.80 

5.55 

Buckwheat  . 

.  3.40* 

5.15* 

, 

.... 

...  • 

Rice  . 

.  2.90* 

4.65* 

.... 

...  . 

Barley  . 

.  2.40* 

4.15* 

'Price  not 

fixed  by  Government;  established  by 

some  of 

largest  producers. 

Government  Anthracite  Prices — Individual 


White  Ash.  Red  Ash.  Lykens  Valley. 

- a - -  , - - -  - - * - 


r 

F.  o.  b.  New  York 

f 

F.  o.  b.  New  York 

r 

F.  o.  b.  New  York 

Mines. 

lower  ports. 

Mines. 

lower  ports. 

Mines. 

lower  ports. 

Broken  . 

.  $5.65 

$7.55 

$5.85 

$7.75 

$6.10 

$8.00 

Egg  . 

.  5.25 

7.15 

5.45 

7.35 

5.70 

7.60 

Stove . 

.  5.50 

7.40 

5.70 

7.65 

6.10 

8.00 

Chestnut  . 

.  5.60 

7.50 

5.70 

7.65 

6.10 

8.00 

Pea  . 

.  4.20 

5.95 

4.30 

6.05 

4.55 

6.30 

Buckwheat  . . . . 

.  4.15* 

5.90* 

.... 

.... 

.... 

...  . 

Rice  . 

.  3.35* 

5.10* 

.... 

...  . 

.... 

.... 

Barley  . 

.  2.35* 

4.10* 

...  . 

...  . 

...  . 

'Price  not  fixed  by  Government:  is  the  quotation  of  some  of  the  largest  independent  operators. 

The  above  tidewater  prices  of  Company  Individual  coal  include  a  five-cent  pier  screening  charge  in  the  case  of  chestnut 
and  larger  sizes,  but  are  exclusive  of  the  three  per  cent,  war  freight  tax. 

Prices  at  the  upper  ports  in  New  York  harbor  are  five  cents  higher  than  at  the  lower  ports  by  reason  of  higher  freight 

rate. 


Government  Bituminous  Prices — New  York  Market 

F.  o.  b.  Mines. 


A. 


r 

Screened. 

Mine-run. 

Slack. 

Producing  Regions. 

(gross) 

(gross) 

(gross) 

Clearfield,  Cambria,  Somerset,  Huntingdon,  Indiana,  etc . 

,  .  $3.30 

$3.30 

$3.30 

Georges  Creek,  Upper  Potomac,  etc . 

.  3.36 

3.08 

2.80 

Pittsburgh,  Westmoreland,  Connellsville,  etc...'. . 

.  2.91 

2.63 

2.63 

Fairmont-Clarksburg  district . 

3.08 

2.80 

2.52 

F.  o.  b 

New  York  Harbor  Piers. 

f - 

Screened. 

Mine-run. 

Slack. 

Producing  Regions.  » 

(gross) 

(gross) 

(gross) 

Clearfield,  Cambria,  Somerset,  Huntingdon,  Indiana,  etc . . 

. .  $5.45 

$5.45 

$5.45 

Georges  Creek,  Upper  Potomac,  etc . 

.  5.51 

5.23 

4.95 

Westmoreland,  Connellsville,  etc . 

.  5.31 

5.03 

5.03 

Fairmont,  Clarksburg,  etc . 

.  5.48 

5.20 

4.92 

The  above  prices  are  exclusive  of  the  three  per  cent,  war  freight 
Coal  sold  in  the  offshore  export  trade  (as  distinguished  from  the 

tax. 

Canadian  export 

trade)  is  subject 

to  a  maximum 

advance  of  $1.35  per  net  ton,  or  $1.51  per  gross,  as  is  also  tonnage  supplied  for  foreign  bunker  purposes. 

Coastwise  Coal  Freights. 

Maximum  barge  rates  from  New  York  to  Sound 
ports  and  beyond  have  been  established  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  basis  by  voluntary  agreement  of  the  boat 
owners,  with  the  approval  of  the  U.  S-  Shipping 
Board:  Bridgeport,  $1.00;  New  Haven,  $1.00;  New 
London,  $1.35;  Providence,  Fall  River  and  Newport, 
$1.90;  New  Bedford,  $2.15;  Boston,  $2.50;  Ports¬ 
mouth,  $2.75 ;  Portland,  $2.75. 

The  Shipping  Board  has  fixed  $2.50  as  the  rate 
from  Hampton  Roads  and  Philadelphia  to  Boston  for 
steamers  of  2,500  tons  deadweight  capacity  and  over. 
To  other  New  England  ports  the  authorized  maxi¬ 
mum  rates  are  as  follows :  Portland,  $2.65 ;  Ports¬ 
mouth,  $2.60;  Searsport,  $3;  Providence,  $2.25.  A 
15-cent  advance  on  these  rates  is  permitted  from 
Baltimore. 

There  is  no  fixed  price  for  steamers  under  2,500 
tons,  nor  on  barges  out  of  Hampton  Roads.  The 
going  rates  on  barges  are  about  $3.50  Norfolk  t" 
Boston  and  $3  to  Sound  ports. 

The  present  nominal  rate  on  anthracite  shipments 
in  sailing  vessels  from  New  York  to  the  Maritime 
Provinces  is  around  $6  to  Halifax  and  St.  John, 
and  as  high  as  $7  to  some  of  the  smaller  ports. 


The  Pine  Hill  Coal  Co.,  according  to  a  report 
from  Minersville,  has  put  several  large  automobiles 
in  service  carrying  its  employees  to  and  from  work 
— or  at  least  such  of  them  as  do  not  come  to  work 
in  their  own  cars.  The  number  of  mine  workers 
owning  cars  has  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year,  and  the  Pine  Hill  employees  are 
no  exception. 


New  England  Trade  Notes. 

The  bituminous  headquarters  at  the  State  House  is 
a  busy  place.  With  six  active  men,  heads  of  the 
various  divisions  of  the  work,  and  all  the  callers,  the 
room  hums  every  hour  of  the  day.  What  it  will  be 
when  cold  weather  is  upon  us  can  only  be  imagined. 

J.  Stuart  Frame,  of  Frame,  Friend  &  Stineman, 
Inc.,  New  Haven,  was  a  visitor  at  Mr.  Sforrow’s 
office  one  recent  day.  He  is  one  of  the  active 
assistants  to  Thomas  W.  Russell,  Connecticut  Fuel 
Administrator,  and  is  in  close  touch  with  all  develop¬ 
ments  in  that  State. 

G.  G.  Wolkins  was  in  Altoona  again  last  week, 
looking  after  the  famous  4,500  cars  weekly  that  New 
England  is  supposed  to  get,  but  doesn’t.  Mr.  Wolkins 
is  giving  most  of  his  attention  these  days  to  hungry 
consumers  who  “tried  to  buy”  bituminous,  but  were 
not  successful.  He  acts  as  Santa  Claus  to  all  comers, 
sometimes  in  more  ways  than  one ! 

The  wholesalers  have  shown  a  very  cordial  spirit 
toward  Mr.  Storrow’s  office  by  the  way  they  re¬ 
sponded  to  a  call  for  “fuel  storage  inspectors.”  They 
had  a  pleasant  talk  with  the  New  England  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministrator  himself  who  offered  them  wholesome 
advice  on  tactful  handling  of  the  task  turned  over 
to  them.  The  inspection  trips  are  to  start  at  once  and 
with  this  auxiliary  corps  of  men  trained  to  judge 
coal  piles  the  local  fuel  committees  should  be  in  posi¬ 
tion  to  make  fairly  accurate  reports.  It  is  a  further 
guarantee  that  Mr.  Storrow’s  organization  will  be 
effective  when  the  real  season  for  coal-burning 
starts  in  and  unless  receipts  drop  off  too  sharply 
early  in  the  season  the  machinery  will  be  in  good 
running  order  to  keep  “essentials”  in  operation. 


Draft  Boards  Must  Decide. 


Anthracite  District  Officials  Told  They  Have 
Power  to  Keep  Miners  at  Home. 

At  the  recent  conference  held  in  Wilkes-Barre  be¬ 
tween  anthracite  operators  and  representatives  of  the 
War  Department,  Major  Conklin,  on  behalf  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Crowder,  explained  that  the  selective  draft  reg¬ 
ulations  are  flexible  and  that  the  local  draft  boards 
have  power  to  grant  exemption  to  mine  workers. 

Major  Conklin  declared  that  the  coal  trouble  of 
last  winter  must  not  reoccur  next  winter,  and 
added  that  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  draft  boards 
will  rest  the  responsibility  of  classifying  the  regis¬ 
trants  where  the  services  will  fill  the  greatest  needs 
of  the  nation.  He  instructed  the  boards  that  it  was 
their  duty  to  report  that  they  had  no  men  to  fill 
quotas  rather  than  take  the  men  from  important  in¬ 
dustries,  such  as  coal  mining. 

It  was  called  to  the  attention  of  Major  Conklin 
that  his  solution  was  not  practical  unless  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  took  some  step  to  make  mine  workers 
realize  that  their  services  were  just  as  important  at 
home  as  on  the  battlefields.  Various  draft  board 
members  explained  the  mine  workers  have  positively 
refused  to  accept  deferred  classification  for  fear  of 
being  termed  slackers,  and  that  when  draft  board 
officials  have  argued  with  them  and  tried  to  show 
them  the  need  of  manning  the  collieries  the  regis¬ 
trants  have  left  to  work  in  other  lines  that  would 
make  them  acceptable  for  active  war  service.  Also, 
it  was  said,  a  large  percentage  of  the  miners  re¬ 
fused  exemptions. 

Major  Conklin  declared  that  the  Department  was 
considering  a  plan  of  issuing  insignia  showing  that 
men  in  important  industrial  work  were  considered 
in  the  army  service,  and  he  was  told  that  if  such 
insigia  are  brought  into  use  in  the  coal  fields  it 
would  undoubtedly  make  it  easier  for  the  operators 
to  retain  the  younger  men  who  are  sensitive  over 
the  fact  that  they  are  not  in  the  army. 

W.  J.  Richards,  President  of  the  Philadelphia  & 
Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co.,  stated  at  the  meeting  that 
his  company  had  given  5,000  men  to  the  service 
and  that  4,400  more  of  its  employes  had  been  called. 
If  any  of  the  latter  are  actually  taken,  he  stated, 
production  will  drop  at  the  rate  of  approximately 
600  tons  per  year  for  each  man  lost. 


Anthracite  Production  Very  Steady. 

While  total  shipments  of  anthracite  decreased 
very  slightly  in  June  as  compared  with.  May,  and 
not  materially  as  compared  with  June,  1917,  it  is  to 
be  noticed  that  even  including  pea  coal  as  a  domes¬ 
tic  size,  the  falling  off  in  domestic  tonnage  com¬ 
pared  with  a  year  ago  is  emphasized  in  the  fact 
that  the  decrease  in  the  domestic  sizes  amounted 
to  282,993  tons,  or  about  100,000  tons  more  than  the 
total  decrease  in  last  month’s  production  as  com¬ 
pared  with  a  year  ago. 

This  indicates  that  the  culm  banks  are  playing 
their  part  and  that  little  or  nothing  in  the  way  of 
available  tonnage  from  the  mines  now  goes  on  the 
banks,  and  the  figures  for  the  first  three  months 
of  the  present  coal  year  further  emphasize  this  con¬ 
dition.  Shipments  of  domestic  sizes  have  decreased 
notwithstanding  the  moderate  advance  in  total  ship¬ 
ments.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  shipments  of  steam 
coal,  a  goodly  proportion  of  which  is  recovered 
from  culm  banks,  increased  660,345  tons,  or  over  10 
per  cent,  in  the  first  three  months  of  the  present 
coal  year. 

Yet,  after  all,  the  anthracite  production  is  very 
steady,  so  uniform,  indeed,  as  to  suggest  that  there 
is  very  little  chance  of  modification.  Output  holds 
up  well  notwithstanding  labor  shortage  and  other 
drawbacks,  but  certainly  it  is  hard  to  increase  the 
output. 


The  Pocahontas  Fuel  Co.  discharged  the  first  cargo 
recently  at  its  reconstructed  Portland  wharf.  This 
has  the  same  ample  facilities  as  was  afforded  in  the 
first  instance  and  is  “built  to  stay.” 
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WALTER-WALLINGFORD 

COAL  CO. 

Distributors  High  Grade 

STEAM  AND  GAS 

COALS. 

First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh. 

Address  Inquiries  to  Nearest  Office 

McCormick  Building 

Chicago 

1st  Nat’l  Bank  Bldg.  Traction  Building 

Pittsburgh  Cincinnati 

Members  of  the  Wholesale  Coal  Trade  Association  of  New  York  Members  of  the  National  Coal  Jobbers'  Association 

DEXTER  &  CARPENTER,  Inc. 

ANTHRACITE ^SgSK,-4  DEDKCAl0«??u™“d  10-12  Broadway,  NEW  YORK 

BITUMINOUS  LL°PRIN1CESS  CL  CRmVN  ^SMITHING  COKE 


Philadelphia  Office:  LAND  TITLE  BLDG. 


PRINCESS  CROWN  SMITHING 
Boston  Office:  85  DEVONSHIRE  ST.  Baltimore  Office:  CONTINENTAL  BLDG. 


Scranton  Office:  MEARS  BLDG. 


Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Coal  Agency  Company 

For  the  Sale  of 

Orcutt’s  New  River  Steam 

1 

Coal 

W.  W.  WILLETT,  President 

EUROPEAN  AGENTS 

BRANCH  OFFICES  141  Milk  St. 

Richmond,  Va.,  Newport  News,  Va.  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Mann,  George  St  Co. 

64  Cornhill,  London,  E.  C-,  England 

W.  P.  W.  HAFF 

1  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 

Miners *  Agent  and  Shipper  of 


HIGHEST  GRADE  ANTHRACITE 
and  BITUMINOUS  COALS 


SHIPPER  OF 
THE  CELEBRATED 


MARIETTA  SMOKELESS  COAL 


Especially  Adapted  for  Steamship  and  Factory  Use;  Capacity :  1 ,000,000  Tons  Annually 
STEAMSHIP  BUNKERS  SUPPLIED  AT  SHORTEST  NOTICE 

European  Agent:  JAMES  J.  BALLANTINE,  104-114  Union  St.,  Glasgow,  Scotland 
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Twin  Enemies  of 

Increased  Coal  Production. 

Booze  and  Miner’s  Taste  for  War  Make  It 
Difficult  to  Keep  Collieries  Manned. 

A  daily  newspaper  writer  who  has  been  making  a 
personal  investigation  of  conditions  in  the  coal  fields 
backs  up  the  National  Coal  Association  in  declaring 
that  the  Demon  Rum  must  be  given  a  knock-out  if 
the  countrv  is  to  have  all  the  fuel  it  needs.  From 
Pottsville  he  writes : 

“Here  in  the  anthracite  country,  as  in  the  bitumi¬ 
nous  regions,  the  chief  enemy  of  maximum  produc¬ 
tion  with  a  smaller  working  force  is  booze — the  best 
friend  of  Germany  in  the  United  States  just  now.  In 
this  (Schuylkill)  County,  with  220,000  people,  there 
are  1,200  saloons.  In  some  communities  there  is  a 
bar  to  every  fifty  persons. 

“Not  content  with  this,  it  is  the  custom  of  the 
brewers  to  send  out  wagons — traveling  saloons — to 
dispense  beer  and  whiskey  to  the  miners  as  they 
come  from  their  work. 

“The  miners  are  a  good  lot.  They  are  not  de¬ 
bauchees.  Drink  is  their  time-honored  method  of  re¬ 
laxing.  Their  patriotism  runs  high  and  their  inten¬ 
tions  are  good.  But  just  after  they  have  pledged 
themselves  to  renewed  efforts  booze  comes  along  and 
they  forget — to  some  extent.  Despite  booze  they  are 
exerting  themselves  extraordinarily,  but  without  it 
they  could  do  10  per  cant  better — and  that  10  per 
cent  would  solve  the  fuel  problem  at  least  domesti¬ 
cally  for  the  whole  northeastern  section  of  the  coun¬ 
try.” 

Of  the  mine  workers  attitude  toward  the  draft  and 
exemption  this  investigator  says : 

“Our  miner  is  a  natural  soldier  and  something  of 
an  adventurer  and  sport.  The  war  game  appeals  to 
him.  He  volunteers  or  when  the  draft  reaches  him 
he  will  not  put  in  an  exemption  application.  Some¬ 
times  when  he  is  stopped  by  an  exemption  secured 
for  him  he  quits  and  goes  to  some  non-essential  in¬ 
dustry  and  thereby  gets  into  the  ranks  of  the  fighting 
men. 

“It  is  hard  to  discourage  this  sort  of  spirit.  To 
hold  the  men  in  the  coal  industry  it  has  become  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  to  teach  them  that  to  do  their  best 
for  their  country  they  must  deny  themselves  the 
honor  and  glory  of  the  battlefront.  It  always  has 
been  possible  for  local  exemption  boards  to  keep  the 
miners  in  deferred  classes,  but  they  are  emotional, 
too,  and  they  can’t  bring  themselves  to  urge  a  fighter 
not  to  fight.” 


Frauenheim  in  the  Army. 

E.  J.  Frauenheim,  Jr.,  president  of  the  coal  com¬ 
pany  bearing  his  name,  near  Bell  town,  Jenner  town¬ 
ship,  Somerset  county,  Pa.,  and  also  president  of  the 
Logansport  Coal  Co.,  a  large  operation  in  Arm¬ 
strong  county,  has  enlisted  in  the  tank  corps  of  the 
army  and  is  now  at  Fort  Slocum,  New  York.  He 
will  probably  be  on  his  way  overseas  before  his 
friends  learn  that  he  is  in  the  service.  Mr.  Frauen¬ 
heim  is  a  native  of  Pittsburgh,  where  his  family  has 
been  prominently  identified  with  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustries  for  many  years.  About  a  year  ago  he  went 
to  Somerset  county  and  in  conjunction  with  C.  F. 
Roy  purchased  a  tract  of  coal  in  the  Jenner  field, 
which  they  have  since  developed. 


Operators  Take  Chances  to  Increase  Output. 

We  learn  that  the  anthracite  operators  in  many 
places  are  taking  chances  in  regard  to  the  future 
value  of  their  property  by  reason  of  their  efforts  to 
turn  out  as  large  a  tonnage  as  possible.  By  mining 
their  thick  seams,  from  which  the  greatest  amount 
of  coal  can  be  obtained  most  expeditiously,  the  proba¬ 
bility  is  involved  of  the  roof  being  drawn  down  in 
such  a  way  as  to  seriously  interfere  with,  if  not 
totally  prevent,  the  mining  of  thin  seams  overlying. 
That  was  the  experience  in  the  early  days  when  the 
thick  seams  were  attacked  by  reason  of  cheaper  min¬ 
ing  conditions  therein. 


U-Boat  Shells  Coal  Tow. 

Anthracite  Fleet  Suffers  Temporary  Loss  of 
Tug  and  Four  Barges. 

The  fleet  engaged  in  transporting  anthracite  from 
New  York  to  New  England  ports  suffered  the  tem¬ 
porary  loss  of  a  seagoing  tug  and  four  large  barges 
as  a  result  of  last  Sunday’s  submarine  attack  off 
Cape  Cod.  The  Lehigh  Valley  tug  “Perth  Amboy” 
was  proceeding  down  the  coast  bound  from 
Gloucester  for  New  York,  towing  the  1,200-ton  barge 
“Lansford,”  owned  by  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation 
Co.,  and  three  1,500-ton  steel  barges  owned  by  the 
Lehigh  Valley  R.R.  Co.,  when  the  U-boat  started 
shelling  them. 

Several  of  the  crew  were  injured  and  the  three 
Lehigh  Valley  barges  were  sunk.  The  water  at  that 
point  is  only  a  few  fathoms  deep  and  a  wrecking 
crew  was  promptly  put  at  work  raising  them.  The 
Lansford  was  damaged  and  the  superstructure  of 
the  “Perth  Amboy”  was  set  afire  and  partly  burned, 
but  her  hull  and  machinery  were  not  much  damaged. 
She  was  towed  to  Vineyard  Haven  the  next  day. 

Probably  the  tug  and  all  the  barges  will  be  back 
in  service  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  but  their 
temporary  withdrawal  will  cause  a  certain  amount 
of  interruption  to  the  movement  of  anthracite  to 
New  England  at  the  time  of  the  year  when  weather 
conditions  are  most  favorable  for  this  business. 
The  damaging  of  the  tug  is  particularly  unfortunate, 
since  it  is  shortage  of  power  rather  than  of  barges 
which  is  preventing  heavier  shipments  from  New 
York  to  points  north  of  Cape  Cod. 

But  from  a  trade  standpoint  the  worst  feature 
about  the  resumption  of  U-boat  activities  off  the 
coast  is  the  possible  effect  on  the  movement  of  coal 
from  southern  ports  to  New  England.  The  pre¬ 
cautions  that  have  to  be  taken  tend  to  lengthen  the 
time  required  for  a  round  trip,  while  the  difficulty 
of  keeping  steamers  and  other  craft  fully  manned 
in  the  face  of  the  submarine  menace  causes  further 
delay.  However,  there  seems  to  have  been  no  delay 
in  taking  coal  away  from  Hampton  Roads,  since 
the  fleet  waiting  for  cargo  and  bunkers  has  been  so 
large  of  late  that  tonnage  has  not  been  coming  down 
from  the  mines  fast  enough  to  give  prompt  dispatch 
to  all. 

The  movement  of  coal  eastward  from  New  York 
has  not  been  interfered  with  by  the  recent  develop¬ 
ments,  since  all  tows  for  points  north  of  Cape  Cod 
now  use  the  canal  and  are  safe  from  attack.  The 
light  tows  are  also  using  the  canal.  The  victims  of 
last  Sunday’s  attack  were  using  the  outside  route  on 
account  of  Gloucester  instead  of  Boston  being  their 
starting  point  on  the  return  trip. 


Virginia’s  Big  Production. 

Washington,  July  25. — G.  D.  Kilgore,  District 
Representative  at  Norton,  Virginia,  has  sent  a  tele¬ 
gram  to  the  United  States  Fuel  Administration, 
saying : 

“Southwest  Virginia  field  is  over  the  top  with  a 
production  of  193,626  tons  week  ended  July  13.  This 
is  94  per  cent  full  time  capacity.  Total  loss  12,656 
tons,  of  whch  3,275  tons  was  due  to  car  shortage; 
9,145  tons  deu  to  labor  shortage,  and  236  tons  due 
to  mine  disability. 

This  is  greatest  weekly  production  in  history  of 
the  field.  Labor  efficiency  greatly  increased  and  we 
are  striving  to  reach  200,000  tons  weekly.  We  have 
started  honor  roll  for  operations  producing  from  90 
to  100  per  cent. 

A  letter  of  congratulation  was  sent  to  the  District 
Representative  by  James  B.  Neale,  Director  of  Pro¬ 
duction,  in  which  he  said : 

“I  congratulate  you  and  the  operators  and  mine 
workers  on  their  fine  display  of  patriotism.  The 
increased  tonnage  will  help  a  lot  in  winning  the  war, 
and  all  parties  in  interest  may  feel  they  are  truly 
performing  just  as  patriotic  a  service  as  though  they 
were  fighting  in  France.  I  am  glad  to  know  that  a 
splendid  spirit  of  patriotic  co-operation  exists,  and 
under  such  a  condition  nothing  can  stop  the  south¬ 
western  Virginia  field  from  producing  at  least  200,000 
tons  per  week  until  the  war  is  over.” 


Miscellaneous  Notes. 

A  new  steel  breaker  has  just  been  installed  at 
Oakdale  by  the  G.  B.  Markle  Co.  This  will  ma¬ 
terially  increase  the  output  of  the  colliery. 

In  order  to  encourage  them  to  use  wood  for 
heating  and  cooking  next  winter  the  St.  Bernard 
Mining  Co.,  Earlington,  Ky.,  has  given  its  employes 
permission  to  cut  down  trees  on  its  property  for 
stove  wood  without  cost. 

Capt.  George  F.  Ormsby,  77,  one  of  the  most  widely 
known  mariners,  navigators  and  ship  outfitters  in 
New  England,  died  a  few  days  ago  at  his  home  in 
Providence,  R.  I.  During  the  civil  war  he  served 
under  Admiral  Farragut  at  Mobile  Bay.  • 

To  see  that  coal  is  properly  prepared  in  conformity 
with  the  regulations  of  the  Fuel  Administration,  J. 
M.  Roan,  with  headquarters  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  has 
been  named  as  field  manager  of  the  inspection  sec¬ 
tion,  his  appointment  becoming  effective  July  1. 

During  the  week  of  July  6  the  car  shortage  record 
was  brought  down  to  the  lowest  level  yet  reported, 
amounting  to  only  3.6  per  cent,  in  the  bituminous 
fields  as  a  whole.  Other  losses  reported  are  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Labor  shortage,  7.4  per  cent. ;  mine  disability 
3.7 ;  no  market,  0.1 ;  all  other  causes,  1.5. 

Pittsburgh  and  Connellsville  seams  of  coal,  the 
two  best  grades  in  western  Pennsylvania,  are  being 
exhausted  in  Westmoreland  county,  according  to 
figures  in  the  county  commissioners’  office  at  Greens- 
burg.  The  statistics  show  that  during  the  last  two 
years  2,562.2  acres  were  mined  and  this  year  the 
total,  due  to  an  enormous  increase  in  production, 
will  be  3,000  acres.  The  Freeport  vein  is  coming 
into  the  market  in  the  county. 

The  Railroad  Administration,  to  reduce  congestion 
through  Philadelphia,  is  likely  to  direct  a  re-routing 
of  anthracite  from  mines  in  the  Locust  Summit  and 
Shamokin  districts  for  points  on  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  to  Baltimore  and  beyond.  This  change  will 
take  the  coal  via  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  to 
Harrisburg  and  thence  over  the  Northern  Central, 
in  place  of  going  via  the  Reading  main  line  to  Phila¬ 
delphia  or  via  Phillipsburg,  N.  J.,  and  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Railroad. 

The  Superba  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  whose  removal 
from  Connellsville  to  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  was  recently 
announced  in  this  publication,  is  now  occupying  a 
large,  well-appointed  suite  of  offices  in  the  Frick 
Building.  Since  A.  C.  Stickel  retired  as  President 
some  little  time  ago  the  company  has  been  under 
the  management  of  Pittsburgh  and  New  York  inter¬ 
ests,  who  are  marketing  the  output  of  numerous 
mines  and  ovens  in  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia. 
Mr.  Stickel  is  now  giving  his  whole  attention  to  the 
operating  end  of  the  business,  with  headquarters 
in  Connellsville,  as  heretofore. 

The  experience  of  the  last  week  or  ten  days, 
since  mine  workers  have  been  granted  exemption, 
bears  out  what  has  previously  been  reported  from 
the  region — that  a  great  many  of  them  do  not  want 
to  be  exempted,  and,  in  fact,  are  strongly  opposed 
to  it.  No  amount  of  persuasion,  particularly  among 
loyal  Poles,  Slovaks  and  Lithuanians,  has  availed  for 
the  purpose  of  persuading  the  men  they  are  doing  a 
soldier’s  part  by  remaining  at  their  toil.  They  ask 
to  have  their  names  taken  from  what  they  call  the 
slacker  lists,  and  if  this  is  refused  they  are  in  some 
cases  seeking  employment  in  other  lines,  where  they 
will  not  “enjoy”  exemption. 

The  recent  announcement  that  Dr.  Garfield  has 
visited  Hampton  Roads  to  inspect  the  coal  terminals 
there,  and  possibly  to  advise  the  construction  of  new 
piers,  was  read  with  interest  by  shippers  handling 
coal  through  Norfolk  and  Newport  News.  Those 
familiar  with  conditions  there,  however,  assert  that 
in  their  judgment  the  coal-handling  facilities  are 
adequate  and  all  that  is  needed  to  enable  the  rail¬ 
roads  to  handle  more  tonnage  over  the  existing  piers 
are  heavier  shipments  and  more  labor.  The  Hamp¬ 
ton  Roads  piers  have  recently  been  hard  hit  by  the 
labor  shortage.  Some  of  them  have  had  to  employ 
mere  boys  on  some  jobs,  being  unable  to  obtain  men 
to  fill  the  places  of  the  workers  who  were  drafted  or 
had  gone  into  other  lines  of  employment. 
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THE  MARKET  SITUATION. 

It  is  with  much. satisfaction  that  the  trade 
notes  the  continued  production  of  anthra¬ 
cite  and  bituminous  coal  at  top  notch  fig¬ 
ures.  While  it  is  true  that  the  most  recent 
report  of  soft  coal  output  shows  a  slight 
decrease  from  the  figures  for  the  preced¬ 
ing  week,  the  trade  is  now  accustomed  to 
the  saw-tooth  profile  of  the  Geological 
Survey  diagram,  and  considering  the  latest 
returns,  necessarily  nearly  'two  weeks  be¬ 
lated,  one  realizes"  that  by  this  time  there 
probably  has  been  a  new  record  established 
and  that  the  size  of  the  diagram  will  again 
have  to  be  increased  to  allow  for  the  up¬ 
ward  trend  of  the  significant  line  showing 
what  is  being  accomplished  in  the  season 
of  1918.  As  we  have  said  before,  comparison 
is  now  being  made  with  the  period  of  de¬ 
creasing  output  in  1917,  and  with  another 
upward  turn  of  the  1918  line  there  will,  in¬ 
deed,  be  a  most  gratifying  gap  between  the 
oituminous  record  of  the  present  year  and 
the  record  achieved  last  summer,  when,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  upsetting  by  certain  officials  of 
the  satisfactory  arrangement  made  by  other 
officials  of  equal  rank,  there  was  so  much 
uncertainty  in  the  coal  mining  industry.  1  he 
heavy  production  is  well  distributed,  there 
being  nothing  in  the  way  of  extensive  sus¬ 
pensions  to  interfere  with  a  satisfactory 
condition,  as  labor  difficulties  for  weeks  past 
have  been  of  a  strictly  local  character. 

At  the  same  time  it  has  been  found 
feasible  to  shift  railroad  equipment  to  a 
notable  degree.  Mines  in  West  \  irginia  re¬ 
port  the  arrival  of  Southern  Pacific  coal 
cars  and  other  such  equipment  from  far 
away  points.  This  will  have  a  good  effect, 
no  doubt,  for  under  the  system  of  private 
control  there  was  unavoidably  an  accumu¬ 
lation  of  equipment  in  some  sections  while 
other  sections  needed  cars.  It  was  not  good 
business  to  send  cars  on  a  transcontinental 
journey  in  the  interest  of  another  road  but 
now  that  the  entire  railroad  system  is  uni¬ 
fied  as  part  of  the  universal  policy  of  win¬ 
ning  the  war  as  quickly  as  possible,  such 
plans  can  properly  be  worked  out  and  put  in 
effect.  The  outlook  has  also  changed  for 
the  better  by  reason  of  the  new  draft  rul¬ 
ings  and  other  steps  taken  to  prevent  loss 
of  miners  and  even  to  secure  the  return  of 
some  of  those  who  have  left  the  coal  re¬ 
gions.  Those  who  have  followed  our  words 
will  recall  frequent  references  to  this  mat- 
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ter  long  ago,  for  the  experiences  of  Europe 
and,  later,  of  Canada,  showed  how  im¬ 
portant  it  was  to  keep  the  labor  supply  of 
the  mines  well  up  to  the  mark.  It  is  really 
part  and  parcel  of  the  war  work  to  have  at 
command  an  ample  supply  of  coal  and  while, 
of  course,  the  mining  regions  should  not  be 
made  a  haven  of  refuge  for  those  who  de¬ 
sire  to  shirk  their  responsibilities  it  is  not 
only  quite  proper  but  highly  satisfactory 
that  the  authorities  have-  arranged  to  l^eep 
a  full  working  force  at  the  mines. 

Altogether,  with  the  arrangements  made 
and  with  the  record  of  large  production  that 
has  been  achieved  this  year,  particularly 
since  the  new  coal  year  commenced,  there 
are  many  who  foresee  a  much  easier  condi¬ 
tion  than  seemed  probable  some  few  weeks 
ago.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  accom¬ 
plished  in  the  way  of  stocking  up.  This  is 
a  fact  not  especially  exploited,  of  course, 
for  there  are  few  inclined  to  boast  as  to 
their  stock  on  hand,  not  wishing  to  do  any¬ 
thing  that  will  prevent  more  tonnage  com¬ 
ing  forward  but  gradually  the  idea  is 
spreading  abroad  throughout  the  trade  that 
a  great  deal  has  been  accomplished  in  the 
supplying  of  tonnage  for  fall  and  winter 
use,  particularly  so  far  as  bituminous  coal 
is  concerned,  to  those  favored  establish¬ 
ments  that  have  been  on  the  preference  list, 
while  the  work  of  the  anthracite  committee 
is  reflected  in  satisfactory  receipts  in  many 
sections.  Of  course,  the  latter  result  is  due 
in  no  small  measure  to  the  drastic  steps 
taken  in  the  elimination  of  shipments  to  the 
Far  West  and  the  South,  and  the  curtail¬ 
ment  of  tonnage  to  places  nearer  at  hand. 
These  measures  have  been  duly  passed  on 
as  essential  for  the  welfare  of  the  com¬ 
munities  chiefly  dependent  on  anthracite 
and  in  the  main  the  rulings  have  been  ac¬ 
cepted  in  good  part. 

In  somewhat  similar  manner  it  must  be 
recognized  that  the  demand  for  bituminous 
tonnage  would  be  greater  but  for  the  short¬ 
age  of  steel  and  other  raw  materials.  More 
coal  would  be  needed  in  certain  directions 
were  it  not  generally  recognized  that  many 
activities  must  be  postponed  until  a  success¬ 
ful  issue  has  been  achieved  in  our  great 
military  undertaking.  Hence,  the  prefer¬ 
ence  list  is  the  more  readily  taken  care  of 
and  the  great  number  of  recent  additions 
thereto  shows  how  rapidly  the  country  s  in¬ 
dustries  are  being  converted  to  war  work. 
That  is  undoubtedly  the  best  policy.  Turn 


to  with  all  resources.  Make  a  good,  quick 
job  of  it,  so  to  speak,  and  let  us  get  back  to 
the  normal  course  of  events  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible.  It  is  now  four  years  since  the  war 
clouds  broke  and  while  there  is  no  hesitancy 
with  regard  to  the  carrying  out  of  our 
policy,  not  the  least  faltering  on  the  part  of 
the  business  community  which  has  to  bear 
so  large  a  share  of  the  burden,  all  will  be 
gratified,  indeed,  when  a  successful  issue 
can  be  announced.  As  a  means  to  this  end 
Grant’s  determined  policy  “Fight  it  out  on 
this  line  if  it  takes  all  summer,”  is  unques¬ 
tionably  the  proper  course  and  all  must  lend 
a  hand  to  this  end. 

With  a  better  supply  of  railroad  cars  in 
some  sections  it  is  feasible  to  give  the  mines 
all  of  the  equipment  that  they  need  and  the 
question  has  been  raised  in  more  than  one 
quarter  as  to  the  practicability  of  various 
car  rating  systems.  This  is  an  old-time  bone 
of  contention.  The  proposition  has  been 
worked  out  in  many  ways,  various  roads 
having  their  own  particular  plans  and 
policies  with  regard  to  the  distribution  of 
their  equipment.  This  fact  should  be  borne 
in  mind  in  making  comparisons  as  to  car 
service  on  various  lines  for  a  50  per  cent  car 
supply  on  the  A.,  B.  &  C.  may  really  be 
more  satisfactory  to  the  producer  doing 
business  there  than  a  75  per  cent  supply  on 
the  X.,  Y.  &  Z.  Statistics  generally  must 
be  interpreted  with  care,  and  car  service 
figures,  we  might  say,  offer  a  particularly 
prolific  source  of  misunderstanding  among 
the  uninitiated. 

As  our  news  columns  tell,  the  improved 
railroad  service  is  well  supplemented  by  the 
more  patriotic  endeavor  of  the  mine  work¬ 
ers.  While  it  is  only  too  well  known  that 
there  has  been  a  curtailment  of  mine  labor 
we  have  evidently  turned  the  corner  in  good 
style  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  work  done 
per  man  per  day,  and  as  there  has  long  been 
in  many  sections  ample  opportunity  for  im¬ 
provement  with  respect  thereto  it  is  very 
gratifying  that  the  miners  are  at  last 
aroused  as  to  the  importance  of  their  calling 
and  are  not  only  doing  better  per  day  but 
are  enabled  by  better  car  supply  and  more 
interest  in  their  work  to  continue  their  ac¬ 
tivities.  a  greater  number  of  days  per  week. 

The  approach  of  the  fall  season  is  indi¬ 
cated  in  a  measure  by  the  formulation  of 
rules  and  regulations  by  State  and  County 
administrators  and  it  is  evident  that  all  pos¬ 
sible  steps  will  be  taken  to  safeguard  the 
coal  supply.  This,  with  the  efforts  to  in¬ 
crease  production,  now  showing  up  so  well, 
will  undoubtedly  have  a  beneficial  effect.  In 
fact,  there  are  already  some  comments 
heard  as  to  possibility  of  an  easy  condition 
developing  in  some  quarters  but  no  one  re¬ 
laxes  because  of  this  and  strenuous  work  is 
being  done  to  prepare  New  England,  in 
particular,  against  the  possibilities  of  next 
fall  and  winter.  This  results  in  some  mar¬ 
kets  nearer  the  mines  and  more  readily 
reached  by  transportation  systems  being 
neglected  in  part  for  the  time  being  but 
with  assurances  that  a  definite  policy  is  be¬ 
ing  carried  out  and  that  all  will  be  taken 
care  of  in  time  this  state  of  affairs  does 
not  cause  as  much  apprehension  as  it 
otherwise  woulcl,  for  during  the  period,  of 
stormy  weather  the  interior  points,  having 
geographical  advantage,  are  naturally  much 
better  situated  to  receive  their  .coal  than  are 
those  in  the  outlying  districts  and  this  re¬ 
minds  us  that  prospective  weather  condi¬ 
tions  are  more  discussed  than  ever  before  in 
trade  circles. 
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Trade  Conditions  at  New  York. 

Anthracite  Tonnage  Is  Coining  Into  Market  in  Fairly  Good  Volume  for  Midsummer — 
Bituminous  Still  Very  Hard  to  Buy  in  Spite  of  Heavy  Production. 


The  end  of  the  first  third  of  the  current  coal  year 
found  shippers  and  retail  dealers  busily  engaged  in 
figuring  out  what  had  been  accomplished  in  the  four 
months  since  April  1  toward  putting  domestic  users 
of  anthracite  in  shape  to  face  the  uncertainties  of 
winter.  The  conclusions  arrived  at  differed  widely, 
depending  not  only  on  what  the  statistics  showed  in 
individual  cases,  but  on  how  they  were  interpreted. 
It  is  possible  to  form  radically  different  opinions 
from  the  same  set  of  facts,  and  naturally  the  trade 
is  not  of  one  mind  in  sizing  up  the  situation.  Such 
a  diversity  of  opinion  is  not  peculiar  to  this  year, 
however.  It  has  always  existed  in  the  coal  trade. 

Production  of  prepared  sizes  in  the  period  April  1 
•  to  August  1  was  far  ahead  of  the  same  months  two 
years  ago  and  probably  slightly  below  last  year, 
although  it  will  not  be  possible  to  make  exact  com¬ 
parisons  until  the  July  figures  are  available  a  week 
or  two  hence.  In  any  event,  the  tonnage  was  prac¬ 
tically  the  largest  on  record,  and  under  the  Fuel 
Administration’s  allotment  plan  a  materially  greater 
percentage  than  usual  has  been  retained  in  the  East. 
This  latter  feature  is  too  often  overlooked  in  making 
comparisons  with  previous,  years. 

The  results  achieved  by  the  anthracite  producing 
interests  since  April  1st  impart  fresh  courage  to 
those  with  whom  the  fear  of  a  coal  famine  next 
winter  has  not  become  an  obsession,  and  there  have 
been  other  developments  in  the  last  few  weeks  tend¬ 
ing  to  foster  hopefulness.  One  is  the  changed  draft 
status  of  mine  workers  under  the  recent  decision  of 
General  Crowder.  Not  only  are  the  local  boards 
under  orders  to  grant  deferred  classification  to  men 
who  request  it,  but  to  impress  upon  others  in  Class  1 
that  they  can  serve  their  country  better  in  the  mines 
than  in  the  army.  Then  there  is  the  awakening  of 
the  great  body  of  the  miners  themselves  to  a  fuller 
realization  of  their  responsibilities.  The  checking  of 
the  drain  on  labor  supply  and  harder  work  on  the 
part  of  the  145,000  mine  employes  still  remaining 
in  the  region  give  greater  assurance  of  a  continued 
heavy  output  throughout  the  summer  and  fall. 

With  distribution  systematized  and  controlled 
under  Government  auspices,  each  community,  and  in 
fact  each  dealer  of  good  standing,  is  reasonably  well 
assured  of  an  equitable  proportion  of  the  total  ship¬ 
ments.  There  are  few  if  any  cases  reported  of  east¬ 
ern  States  falling  seriously  short  of  their  allotments, 
although  there  are  numerous  problems  of,intra- 
State  distribution  still  to  be  worked  out  in  order  to 
take  care  of  the  needs  of  rapidly  growing  towns  and 
cities. 

Tonnage  has  been  coming  to  this  market  in  such 
volume  of  late  that  some  of  the  city  dealers  have 
been  getting  more  than  they  can  deliver  promptly. 
The  shortage  of  labor,  which  is  particularly  serious 
in  the  case  of  chauffeurs,  makes  it  impossible  to 
speed  up  beyond  a  certain  point  even  when  receipts 
are  heavy. 

Of  the  steam  sizes,  buckwheat  and  rice  are  in 
heavy  demand  Barley  and  culm  still  relatively 
easy,  though  not  being  shipped  to  tidewater  in  suf¬ 
ficient  quantities  to  glut  the  market. 

The  Bituminous  Trade. 

If  bituminous  consumers  continue  to  accumulate 
tonnage  during  the  next  two  months  at  the  rate 
they  have  been  doing  in  the  last  two  months,  the 
danger  of  the  country’s  vital  industries  being  crippled 
next  winter  by  scarcity  of  fuel  will  have  been  ma¬ 
terially  reduced.  Probably  there  never  was  a  year 
when  so  many  buyers,  large  and  small,  had  fairly 
good  stocks  in  their  possession  on  August  1.  In 
normal  years  the  average  steam  user  did  very  little 
in  the  way  of  stocking  up  until  about  this  time  or 
a  little  later.  The  danger  of  spontaneous  combus¬ 
tion  in  the  hot  weather,  dislike  of  tying  up  funds 
needlessly,  and  the  knowledge,  gained  by  experience, 
that  prices  were  apt  to  be  at  their  low  point  in 
August  and  September  combined  to  make  him  hold 
off  until  late  in  the  season. 

Even  as  late  as  a  year  ago  the  hope  of  cheaper 
coal  by  Government  edict  caused  many  to  refuse 


to  take  advantage  of  opportunities  to  stock  up  in  the 
summer — much  to  their  sorrow  in  later  months. 
This  year,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
country,  price  fluctuations  due  to  natural  causes  are 
unknown,  and  the  other  considerations  which  in 
normal  seasons  prevented  many  buyers  from  laying 
in  their  winter  coal  early  have  lost  their  force. 
Everybody  has  been  keen  to  take  in  all  the  tonnage 
possible,  and  in  the  case  of  many  consumers^  es¬ 
pecially  those  on  the  preference  list,  their  receipts 
have  exceeded  current  consumption  part  of  the  time, 
at  least,  since  back  in  May  or  June.  In  view  of  the 
widespread  demand  and  the  control  of  distribution 
now  exercised  by  the  Fuel  Administration,  the  coal 
has  been  spread  out  more  evenly  than  under  normal 
conditions.  While  very  large  individual  stocks  are 
the  exception,  there  are  more  medium-sized  stock 
piles  in  existence  than  is  usually  the  case  at  this  time 
of  the  year. 

This  accumulating  process  can  be  continued  as 
long  as  the  mines  keep  on  turning  out  tonnage  at 
anything  like  the  current  rate.  Production  for  the 
week  ending  July  20  was  15  per  cent,  above  the 
same  week  last  year.  While  the  figures  showed  a 
slight  falling  off  from  the  preceding  week,  this  is 
without  special  significance,  as  there  have  never  been 
more  than  two  record-breaking  weeks  in  succession. 

Yet  with  all  the  heavy  production  the  market 
situation  has  not  relaxed  much  in  the  sense  that 
operators  are  looking  for  orders  or  willing  to  take 
on  new  business.  Jobbers  find  it  about  as  difficult 
as  ever  to  buy  tonnage  except  for  foreign  bunkering, 
and  the  lines  are  being  drawn  tighter  all  the  time  in 
regard  to  permissible  grades  for  this  purpose.  The 
establishing  of  the  two  new  bunker  pools  at  South 
Amboy  is  not  only  another  move  in  this  direction, 
but  it  makes  it  more  difficult  for  those  who  are  not 
regularly  engaged  in  the  bunker  business  to  do  any¬ 
thing  at  all  in  this  line.  Even  some  of  the  established 
bunker  contractors  have  had  to  arrange  for  new 
sources  of  supply  in  order  to  meet  the  requirements. 

The  new  rules  under  which  coal  loaded  in  box 
cars  is  distributed  by  the  District  Representatives 
have  taken  considerable  Central  Pennsylvania  ton¬ 
nage  away  from  the  jobbing  trade. 

Coal  Tonnage  of  New  York  Harbor. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  number  of  cars 
of  anthracite  and  bituminous  handled  over  all  the 
railroad  coal  piers  in  New  York  harbor  for  several 
weeks  past,  as  reported  by  the  Director  of  Tidewater 
Coal  Traffic: 

Week  of  Anthracite.  Bituminous. 


May 

23-29  . 

.  6,556 

6,138 

May 

30- June  5  . 

.  6,393 

6,950 

June 

6-12  . 

.  6,705 

6,357 

June 

13-19  . 

.  7,219 

6,961 

June 

20-26  . 

.  7,470 

7,333 

June 

27-July  3 . 

.  7,901 

7,369 

July 

4-10  . 

.  6,319 

6,994 

July 

11-17  . 

.  7,072 

7,068 

July 

18-24  . 

.  7,351 

6,952 

July 

25-31  . 

.  7,346 

6,523 

Coal  Production  Honor  Roll. 

That  the  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration  appeals  for 
speeding-up  in  coal  production  are  having  their  ef¬ 
fect  in  widely  separated  localities  is  shown  by  re-' 
ports  that  come  to  the  Production  Division  from 
district  representatives.  These  reports  are  con¬ 
stantly  showing  additions  to  the  lengthening  coal 
production  honor  roll. 

R.  W.  Gardiner,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  reports  that 
the  mines  in  his  district  showed  an  increase  of  pro¬ 
duction  for  the  week  ending  July  20  of  6,396  tons 
over  the  previous  high  week’s  record  of  these  mines. 

E.  A.  Holmes,  of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  reports  that 
mines  in  his  district  show  an  increase  of  3,085  tons 
over  the  previous  high  week,  and  H.  N.  Taylor,  of 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  reports  the  banner  increase  of 
19,352  tons  over  the  previous  high  record  for  these 
mines. 


Trade  at  Baltimore. 

Essential  Industries  Hard  Hit  for  Coal  — 
Anthracite  Receipts  Below  Allotment. 

As  each  new  week  of  summer  rolls  away  the 
nervousness  over  fuel  conditions  here  becomes  more 
pronounced.  The  condition  at  present  is  that  there 
is  apparently  a  pretty  good  tonnage  moving  into  the 
Baltimore  district,  but  it  is  for  the  most  part  pref¬ 
erential  coal  and  some  very  essential  industries  are 
now  hard  hit  for  lack  of  fuel.  Taking  one  branch 
of  business  as  the  example  of  the  moment  the  state 
of  affairs /is  strikingly  shown. 

,  Appeals  have  been  made  for  comparatively  small 
lots  of  coal  after  the  failure  of  arrival  of  fuel  that 
had  been  ordered  by  packers.  The  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
trator  sent  urgent  requests  to  the  district  represen¬ 
tative  for  shipments  of  from  one  to  five  car  lots  to 
packers  in  order  to  conserve  food  for  use  later.  In 
many  cases  the  packers  reported  failure  of  response, 
and  it  was  explained  that  the  district  representative 
could  not  divert  the  coal  needed  here  because  of 
his  orders  to  rush  coal  to  New  England  and  the 
Northwest,  to  send  coal  to  war  industries  and  to 
expedite  shipments  for  the  Shipping  Board  account. 

That  some  inequalities  exist  in  the  situation  here 
which  might  be  wiped  out  at  least  in  part  by  a 
little  closer  co-operation  is  the  claim  of  some  of  the 
coal  men.  They  realize  that  it  takes  time  to  stabil¬ 
ize  any  general  distribution  plan,  but  are  wishing 
for  a  little  more  hurry  in  getting  all  branches  of 
the  Fuel  Administration  acquainted  with  the  latest 
plan  sent  out  to  the  trade.  For  instance,  the  trade 
recognizes  the  need  of  certain  war-industry  prefer¬ 
ential  movement,  but  they  would  like  to  see  a  little 
team  work  at  present  when  a  number  of  important 
industries  are  short  of  coal,  while  certain  steel,  ship¬ 
building  and  other  war  industries  regularly  receive 
their  apportionment  of  preferential  coal  despite  the 
fact  that  some  have  from  three  to  four  months' 
supply  ahead  stored.  A  cut-off  of  a  part  of  this 
preferential  movement  to  aid  outside  urgent  fuel 
needs,  and  at  the  same  time  providing  against  any 
possibility  of  the  war  industry  supply  being  shut 
off  too  long,  would  seem  to  be  advisable.  A  more 
thorough  application  of  the  system  by  which  all  in¬ 
dustries  are  supposed  to  keep  local  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
trators  posted  as  to  their  needs  and  supplies  and 
the  district  representative  supplied  with  information 
from  mines  as  to  production  and  amounts  of  coal 
moving  on  both  preferential  and  non-preferential 
orders  from  Washington,  would  seem  an  excellent 
plan. 

At  the  present  time  the  hard  coal  trade  is  endeav¬ 
oring  to  keep  up  a  bold  front,  but  the  situation 
undoubtedly  has  the  anthracite  men  guessing.  The 
Baltimore  Coal  Exchange  is  facing  the  fact  that 
around  300,000  tons  of  undelivered  orders  are  on 
the  books  here,  with  numerous  coal  men  refusing 
to  take  any  more  orders.  That  considerable  ton¬ 
nage  will  be  sought  before  September  15  seems  un¬ 
doubted.  The  exchange  has  asked  all  coal  men  to 
furnish  exact  figures  of  tonnage  received,  delivered, 
on  hand  and  ordered  since  the  coal  year  began  in 
April.  As  the  receipts  are  averaging  less  than 
60,000  tons  a  month,  when  they  should  be  around 
70,000  to  approach  the  allotment  granted  to  this 
section  and  around  100.000  if  the  two-thirds  of  or¬ 
ders  delivery  plan  is  to  be  carried  out  before  Octo¬ 
ber,  the  growing  shortage  is  apparent.  When  all 
facts  are  compiled  a  new  appeal  will  be  made  to 
Washington  for  relief.  W.  N. 


“Patriotism  does  not  mean  acquiescence  in  every 
official  move,”  says  one  coalman.  “W  e  are  all 
citizens  and  those  in  public  life  are  the  servants  of 
the  public.  If  a  wrong  move  is  made  let  it  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  authorities,  decently 
and  in  order,  as  the  old  wording  goes,  but  let  no  one 
surmise  that  submission  to  injustice  is  necessarily 
the  patriotic  thing  to  do.  In  fact,  the  correction  of 
injustice  for  the  general  benefit  of  our  fellow- 
citizens  is  more  clearly  the  proper  course.” 


Speak  well  of  your  neighbor — if  you  want  him  to 
keep  on  being  neighborly. 


August  3,  1918 
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Johnstown  Mining  News. 


Shippers  Speculating  as  to  Cause  of  Sudden 
Slump  in  Car  Supply. 

For  some  reason  the  car  supply  suddenly  dropped 
off  the  last  half  of  last  week  so  that  for  the  time 
mentioned  the  labor  ability  was  in  excess  of  the  load¬ 
ing  space.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  cause 
of  slump.  It  will  be  recalled  that  when  the  order 
for  the  heavy  weekly  shipments  to  New  England 
was  put  in  force  fears  were  entertained  that  it 
would  soon  be  reflected  in  a  curtailed  car  supply,  it 
not  being  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  narrow  New 
England  gateways  would  take  care  of  the  largely  in¬ 
creased  tonnage  without  a  serious  delay  to  both 
boads  and  empties. 

Another  factor  suggests  itself  in  the  large  number 
of  cars  observed  with  shop  cards  attached,  many  ap¬ 
parently  with  trivial  defects,  indicating  a  lack  of 
adequate  facilities  or  men  on  the  part  of  the  trans¬ 
portation  lines  to  handle  that  class  of  work  as  ex¬ 
peditiously  as  heretofore.  Wherever  the  trouble 
lies,  the  proper  authorities  should  locate  it  and 
quickly  apply  the  necessary  remedy. 

Tn  his  address  at  Altoona  Mr.  Snider  stated  that 
for  the  next  60  days  additional  coal  cars  could  be 
supplied  if  the  ability  to  load  could  be  demonstrated, 
which  was  taken  as  a  promise  that  it  would  be  fair 
to  assume  the  car  supply  would  at  least  keep  up  to 
the  standard  then  in  force.  For  the  current  week 
the  distribution  was  on  Monday  90  per  cent.,  Tues¬ 
day  80  per  cent.,  Wednesday  60  per  cent.,  and 
Thursday  SO  per  cent.,  indicating  a  repetition  of 
last  week’s  performance,  which  in  the  face  of  the 
urgent  appeals  from  all  sides  for  an  increased  out¬ 
put  is  not  as  it  should  be. 

District  Representatives  Very  Active. 

Another  point  that  is  causing  concern  and  quiet 
discussion  is  the  extent  to  which  the  distribution  is 
being  taken  over  by  the  District  Representatives. 
Mr.  Morrow’s  statement  that  they  were  all  working 
■‘under  the  stress  of  urgency”  has  not  been  over¬ 
looked.  nor  were  the  questionnings  so  frequent  or 
pronounced  when  it  was  understood  that  the  output 
did  not  equal  the  estimated  requirements.  But  since 
the  output  has  gone  beyond  the  estimate  of  needs 
(and  it  is  generally  believed  that  the  estimates,  if 
not  padded,  were  at  least  safely  on  the  right  side 
for  the  consumers)  it  was  felt  the  regular  channels 
should  be  allowed  to  resume  their  functions,  at  least 
until  such  time  as  it  could  be  shown  that  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  must  again  step  in  to  provide  for  any 
urgent  cases. 

Aside  from  the  taking  of  box  car  coal  that  was 
being  sent  to  Class  No.  1  plants  through  licensed 
distributors  who  had  advanced  money  to  the  wagon- 
mine  operators,  cases  have  been  mentioned  where 
coal  on  contracts  for  essential  plants  that  have  been 
regularly  filed  at  Washington  was  also  being  taken 
from  both  tipple  and  wagon  operations. 

This  on  the  surface  does  not  appear  to  be  as  it 
should  be.  yet  it  is  conceeded  that  we  in  the  field  do 
not  have  the  facts  leading  up  to  the  action,  and  the 
disposition  is  to  comply  promptly  with  requests, 
requisitions  and  orders  from  the  representatives  of 
the  Fuel  Administration.  The  thought  is  that  to 
state  a  case  and  its  surface  appearance  would  not 
be  received  as  adverse  criticism  and  might  be  the 
means  of  bringing  about  some  change  if  that  is  pos¬ 
sible  under  the  conditions. 


The  Buffalo  Market. 

'  The  trade  in  general  is  pretty  tranquil,  for  the 
shippers  hold  an  even  hand  and  if  the  big  anthracite 
trestles  in  the  city  get  only  1,000  tons  every  other 
day,  as  is  the  rule  with  one  big  concern,  the  con¬ 
sumers  must  be  content  with  their  share  of  it.  No¬ 
body  in  need  of  coal  for  current  use  has  to  wait. 
It  is  those  who  are  anxious  to  lay  in  a  winter’s 
supplv  that  are  complaining. 

Bituminous  jobbers  get  a  supply  of  coal  one  day 
and  then  wait  their  chance  of  more.  A  few  of 
them  are  doing  fairly  well.  They  operate  with  small 
office  forces  and  make  their  narrow  15-cent  profit 


go  as  far  as  they  can.  Some  are  doing  next  to 
nothing.  They  have  not  been  able  to  get  a  good 
line  on  the  mines  and  the  coal  goes  around  them. 

There  is  less  complaint  of  car  shortage  than 
formerly.  The  cars  go  where  they  are  wanted,  with¬ 
out  much  if  any  reference  to  the  roads  whose  initials 
they  bear  and  they  save  many  miles  of  running 
empty  in  that  way.  It  is  not  yet  possible  to  get 
much  idea  of  the  winter  supply.  The  big  output  now 
may  provide  a  good  surplus  or  it  may  merely  serve 
to  keep  factories  open  which  are  not  needed.  The 
Fuel  Administration  is  getting  wiser  as  to  the  re¬ 
quirements  right  along,  and  it  ought  to  size  the 
situation  up  better  than  an  individual  could.  The 
weather  will  have  to  make  the  final  settlement  of 
the  case. 

Reports  of  the  activity  of  the  miners  differ  a  good 
deal.  The  average  operator  still  finds  them  earning 
their  living  too  easily  and  not  inclined  to  do  much 
more  on  the  plea  of  patriotism  or  anything  else. 
Somehow  there  seems  to  be  men  for  opening  new 
mines  at  various  points.  All  jobbers  are  naturally 
eager  to  make  mining  connections,  but  desirable 
mines  are  not  easy  to  get,  whether  new  or  old. 

The  Lake  trade  shows  some  increase  of  late. 
Shipments  to  Canadian  ports  are  far  behind  former 
seasons,  though  the  opinion  is  that  the  rail  points 
are  better  cared  for,  especially  as  regards  soft  coal. 

Lake  shipments  of  anthracite  for  the  week  were 
95,500  tons,  of  which  28,900  tons  cleared  for  Mil¬ 
waukee,  23,800  tons  for  Duluth  or  Superior,  15,900 
tons  for  Chicago,  8,000  tons  for  Port  Arthur,  3,500 
tons  for  Waukegan,  7,300  tons  for  Green  Bay,  3,500 
tons  for  Ashland  and  600  tons  for  Mackinaw. 

Freight  rates  were  quiet  at  48  cents  for  Superior- 
Ashland-Port  Arthur,  50  cents  for  Green  Bay,  55 
cents  for  Milwaukee-Waukegan,  and  60-65  cents  for 
Chicago. 


Boston  Market  Situation. 

Largely  Increased  Receipts  of  Both 
Anthracite  and  Bituminous. 

With  bituminous  production  mounting  to  new 
high  levels  and  with  largely  increased  shipments  to 
New  England  points,  the  situation  here  is  rapidly 
becoming  less  acute.  For  the  week  ending  July  27 
no  less  than  632,000  tons  of  coal  found  its  way  into 
this  territory.  Of  this,  385,000  tons  were  received 
by  vessel  shipments  and  247,000  tons  through  the 
various  rail  gateways. 

One  of  the  crying  needs  in  relation  to  water 
transportation  of  coal  to  New  England  is  the  stand¬ 
ardization  of  forms  of  charter  parties  on  steamers 
under  the  control  of  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board-Emergency  F'leet  Corporation.  Several  coal 
selling  houses  are  acting  as  operating  agents  of  the 
Shipping  Board  and  clauses  appearing  in  forms  of 
charter  parties  are  often  at  great  variance,  leading 
in  some  instances  to  confusion  and  possibility  of 
litigation.  This  condition  could  easily  be  remedied 
by  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  contract  form. 

Industries  have  continued  to  increase  their  re¬ 
serve  stocks,  and  with  very  few  exceptions  have 
supplies  sufficient  to  meet  current  needs  and  to 
provide  for  the  immediate  future.  Public  service 
corporations,  whose  stocks  have  been  in  a  sadly 
depleted  state  for  several  months,  are  now  in  de¬ 
cidedly  better  condition.  Arrivals  have  been 
bunched  in  such  a  manner  that  at  least  one  large 
consumer  of  this  nature  has  been  obliged  to  request 
a  hold-up  on  its  shipments  account  of  congestion  at 
its  discharging  plants. 

While  there  is  no  apparent  shortage  of  coal  for 
immediate  use,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that,  in 
order  to  provide  adequate  storage  for  winter  re¬ 
quirements,  shipments  must  be  continued  in  equal 
or  even  greater  volume  during  the  next  three  or 
four  months. 

New  England  Fuel  Administrator  Storrow’s  ef¬ 
forts  to  obtain  coal  in  larger  quantities  has  met 
with  a  marked  degree  of  success.  Other  sections 
of  the  country  which  have  not  been,  in  their  opin¬ 
ion,  quite  as  well  supplied,  are  now  complaining 
that  New  England  is  receiving  more  than  its  share 
while  they  are  being  neglected.  These  complaints, 


if  they  prove  to  be  effective,  may  result  in  a  re¬ 
duction  of  New  England’s  allotment,  in  which  event 
the  present  satisfactory  situation  probably  will  not 
prevail  for  any  considerable  length  of  time.  As 
above  stated,  coal  is  badly  needed  for  winter  use 
and  any  decrease  in  tonnage  shipments  would  re¬ 
sult  in  a  very  serious  handicap. 

Anthracite  Coming  in  Record  Volume. 

Anthracite  shipments  have  been  coming  forward 
in  volume  sufficient  to  enable  retail  dealers  to  make 
deliveries  to  the  limit  of  their  equipment  capacity. 
A  greater  tonnage  of  domestic  sizes  has  been  deliv¬ 
ered  in  the  months  of  June  and  July  than  for  any 
period  of  equal  length  in  the  history  of  Boston. 
Receipts  have  not  been  large  enough,  however,  for 
any  reserve  stocks  to  be  accumulated ;  three  weeks’ 
supply  being  the  most  the  dealers  have  had  on  hand 
at  any  time  during  the  present  season. 

Early  in  the  spring  the  United  States  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration  urged  all  anthracite  consumers  to  file 
orders  with  their  regular  dealers,  covering  require¬ 
ments  for  the  year  ending  April  1,  1919,  during  the 
month  of  April  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  possible. 
As  a  result  the  dealers  were  flooded  with  orders, 
and  many  April  applications  still  remain  unsatis¬ 
fied. 

Because  of  recent  advances  in  the  price  of  an¬ 
thracite,  resulting  from  the  increase  in  freight  rates 
for  rail  transportation  effective  June  25,  this  situa¬ 
tion  has  led  to  prejudicial  comment  by  many  indi¬ 
vidual  consumers,  and  even  by  municipal  officrs,  to 
the  effect  that  dealers  were  purposely  delaying  de¬ 
liveries  in  order  to  obtain  the  higher  prices.  Such 
is  not  the  case,  however,  inasmuch  as  New  England 
dealers  are  equipped  almost  invariably  for  deliv¬ 
ery  of  coal  in  steady  volume  throughout  the  year, 
and  the  delivery  of  a  year’s  supply  within  a  two  or 
three  months’  period  would  be  a  physical  impossi¬ 
bility  without  drastic  changes  in  equipment  and 
labor  arrangements. 


Buffalo  Trade  Notes 

D.  E.  Russell  goes  this  week  with  his  family  on 
the  annual  vacation  to  the  old  home  at  St.  George, 
New  Brunswick. 

The  office  and  yards  of  E.  L.  Hedstrom  last  week 
sent  their  fifth  man  to  the  war.  The  new  recruit 
was  Charles  Switzgable,  who  had  been  with  the  firm 
from  a  boy  and  in  the  office  two  years  or  more.  He 
reports  from  Camp  Dix  in  good  shape. 

Vice-President  J.  R.  Barnett,  of  the  Pittsburg  & 
Shawmut  Coal  Co.,  paid  a  visit  to  the  mines  of  the 
company  last  week.  At  Furnace  Run,  Pa.,  where 
the  tipple  was  burned,  there  are  workmen  at  work 
on  a  new  structure,  which  will  take  three  months  or 
so  to  complete.  Meanwhile  the  coal  put  out  will 
be  stocked  mostly. 

The  funeral  of  Frank  M.  D.  Watkins,  which  took 
place  at  his  late  home  in  Binghamton,  was  very 
largely  attended,  as  he  had  been  a  railroad  and  coal 
man  since  going  into  business  and  was  very  popular 
among  his  wide  circle  of  acquaintances.  His  social 
and  public  attainments  were  so  great  that  the  com¬ 
munity  in  which  he  lived  will  long  miss  him,  and 
his  personal  friends  were  many. 

J.  Fred  Morlock  is  increasing  his  coal  connections 
pretty  fast.  He  has  bought  the  control  of  the  Victor 
mine  near  Strattonville,  in  Clarion  County,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and  has  gone  to  look  up  other  mines  in 
that  territory  that  he  expects  to  get.  He  has  or¬ 
ganized  the  Tri-State  Securities  Co.  and  has  cen¬ 
tered  them  all,  together  with  his  former  business 
operations,  in  his  Ellicott  Square  office.  The  Victor 
mine  is  expected  to  turn  out  about  500  tons  a  day 
soon. 


James  B.  Neale,  Director  of  Production,  U.  S. 
Fuel  Administration,  has  appointed  a  Production 
Committee  to  work  with  him  in  the  intensive  cam¬ 
paign  for  increased  production  of  coal.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  new  committee  are  G.  C.  Foedisch  of 
Philadelphia;  Alan  C.  Dodson  of  Bethlehem,  Pa., 
and  Julian  B.  Huff,  of  Greensburg,  Pa. 

If  you  can’t  look  wise,  try  looking  interested.  It’ll 
work ! 
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Chicago  Market  Report. 

Anthracite  Still  Short  but  Bituminous  Stocks 
Are  Growing  Rapidly. 

Chicago  dealers  have  nearly  all  stopped  accepting 
orders  for  anthracite.  They  have  been  watching  the 
orders  pile  up  with  coal  only  dribbling  in,  and  cus¬ 
tomers  calling  up  daily  over  the  telephone  to  in¬ 
quire  what  is  delaying  their  deliveries.  Every  time 
the  newspapers  print  a  scare  article,  or  the  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration  issues  a  new  warning  circular,  the  coal 
man  gets  a  new  batch  of  complaints  and  urgings 
from  anthracite  customers  whose  anxieties  he  is 
helpless  to  assuage.  The  Consumers’  Company 
placed  a  stop  order  on  all  anthracite  business  a 
week  ago,  and  most  of  the  dealers  have  followed 
suit. 

Receipts  have  not  improved,  but  when  the  grain 
cars  begin  going  east  in  large  numbers,  the  coal 
men  expect  more  anthracite  to  come  west.  The 
heavy  movement  of  hard  coal  has  usually  been  in 
returning  grain  cars,  and  the  Raifroad  Administra¬ 
tion  is  expected  to  see  the  wisdom  of  this  practice 
and  continue  it.  While  the  Fuel  Administration  pre¬ 
dicted  larger  shipments  by  boat,  there  has  been  no 
apparent  increase  as  yet.  There  are  many  pessi¬ 
mists  who  predict  that  the  theoretical  1,750,000  tons 
allowed  this  market  will  be  largely  yet  to  come  when 
next  April  rolls  around. 

The  anthracite  situation  is  not  the  most  important 
to  the  city  or  to  the  dealers,  but  it  is  by  far  the 
most  annoying  and  attracts  the  most  attention.  The 
bituminous  business  is  proceeding  on  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  lines.  Chicago  never  went  into  a  winter  better 
supplied  with  coal  than  will  be  the  case  this  year. 
The  big  downtown  office  buildings,  none  of  which 
have  storage  space,  were  on  the  verge  of  freezing 
several  times  last  winter.  They  have  always  de¬ 
pended  on  current  shipments.  This  year  nearly  all 
have  arranged  with  their  dealers  to  carry  a  30  to  60 
days’  supply  in  storage,  in  case  of  a  railroad  tie-up. 

Industries  Preparing  for  Winter. 

The  industrials  that  have  usually  carried  a  30-day 
reserve  are  nearly  «all  putting  in  a  60  to  90-day  sup¬ 
ply.  This  is  the  case  with  all  the  stockyards  plants, 
and  some  of  the  larger  consumers  are  creating  still 
more  ample  coal  piles.  The  Fuel  Administration 
has  obtained  the  consent  of  the  South  Park  Com¬ 
mission  to  give  storage  in  Grant  Park  to  any  down¬ 
town  building  which  wants  to  store  coal.  Switching 
facilities  are  provided,  and  the  location  is  convenient 
to  the  loop  district,  so  that  hauling  from  the  pile 
will  not  be  difficult.  So  far  no  one  has  taken  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  space,  but  it  is  likely  to  be  occupied 
before  winter  comes. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  to  register  all  coal 
dealers  in  the  city.  C.  O.  Fowler,  of  the  Bickett 
Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  head  of  the  dealers’  division  of 
{lie  Countv  Fuel  Administration,  will  have  charge 
of  this  work.  All  dealers  who  are  considered  to  be 
doing  a  legitimate  business  will  be  given  licenses, 
and  persons  not  holding  licenses  will  be  prohibited 
from  dealing  in  coal.  When  overcharges  are  proved 
the  license  will  be  revoked.  This  system  will  afford 
a  better  check  on  the  peddlers  and  fly-by-night  deal¬ 
ers,  whose  overcharges  bring  undeserved  complaints 
on  the  legitimate  dealers  who  are  faithfully  observ¬ 
ing  the  rules  of  the  Administration. 

Twin  Cities  Market. 

Concurrently  with  an  announcement  that  the  al¬ 
lotment  of  hard  coal  for  Minnesota  has  been  cut  7.61 
per  cent,  comes  a  statement  from  Washington  to 
the  effect  that  there  will  be  a  shortage  of  60,000,000 
tons  of  bituminous  coal  this  year.  Inasmuch  as  soft 
coal  was  to  have  made  up  the  deficiency  caused  by 
the  reduction  of  the  hard  coal  allotment,  the  pros¬ 
pect  is  not  the  most  alluring.  That  24,000,000  tons 
of  soft  coal  which  was  to  come  forward  to  the 
Northwest,  as  announced  when  the  first  statement 
of  a  reduction  in  hard  coal  was  made — seems  likely 
to  prove  somewhat  like  a  politician’s  promise 
though  it  might  be  cruel  to  carry  the  application 
further.  But  the  rosy  dreams  of  May  seem  likely  to 
become  stern  realities  in  November— in  reverse 
English. 


It  is  too  early  to  start  any  calamity  cries  as  to 
freezing  to  death  in  the  Northwest,  but  it  is  not  too 
early  to  indicate  that  unless  extraordinary  efforts  are 
put  forth,  there  will  be  a  serious  shortage.  And 
those  extraordinary  efforts  have  been  oft  promised 
but  very  slow  in  fulfillment.  Even  now  promises 
are  current  of  ample  cars  to  handle  the  grain  one 
way  and  the  coal  the  other — a  consummation  de¬ 
voutly  to  be  wished.  But  unless  a  better  accomplish¬ 
ment  is  secured  in  the  next  three  months  than  has 
been  in  the  last  three — promises  will  prove  very  poor 
fuel  with  which  to  be  warmed  or  to  keep  the  wheels 
of  industry  moving.  There  have  been  some  intima¬ 
tions  that  the  latter  would  be  foreshortened  to  meet 
the  situation.  Here  again  is  an  evidence  of  a  sad 
lack  of  perspective.  Industry  must  be  kept  active, 
insofar  as  it  is  possible,  if  there  is  to  be  even  a 
modest  volume  of  commerce.  To  assume  that  busi¬ 
ness  is  like  an  evening  bridge  party  which  may  be 
taken  up  if  convenient  or  omitted  if  desired,  is  to 
show  a  lamentable  lack  of  commercial  acumen — a 
lack  which  has  been  quite  apparent  in  a  number  of 
official  statements  for  some  time  past. 

In  the  meantime,  there  is  a  reasonable  activity  in 
the  volume  of  coal  moving  from  the  docks,  and  every 
indication  that  the  docks  are  moving  out  as  much 
coal  as  they  can  get,  to  the  interior.  The  Northwest 
will  go  into  the  opening  of  cold  weather  with  more 
coal  in  consumers’  bins  than  has  ever  been  the  case 
before.  If  there  can  be  assured  a  fairly  sufficient 
supply  for  the  winter  by  the  close  of  navigation — 
even,  though  it  calls  for  careful  hoarding  to  eke  out 
— this  section  will  be  found  ready  to  do  all  in  its 
power  to  do  its  bit  in  the  way  of  economizing  to 
make  the  little  last  the  longest. 


Conditions  at  Cincinnati. 

Rumor  of  Cutting  Off  West  Virginia  Coal 
Causes  Apprehension — -No  Kentucky 
Tonnage  Available. 

This  market  continues  very  strong,  having  been 
given  further  impetus  by  the  recent  agitation  look¬ 
ing  forward  to  cutting  out  West  Virginia  coal  from 
this  market  entirely.  All  dealers  and  consumers  are 
considerably  worked  up  over  the  rumor,  as  upon  en¬ 
deavoring  to  secure  coal  from  the  various  Kentucky 
fields  they  learn  that  the  entire  production  is  sold. 
This  is  a  very  serious  situation,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  anticipated  ruling  will  not  go  into 
effect,  as  it  is  apparent  on  every  hand  that  it  will 
work  a  great  hardship  on  this  territory. 

Railroad  cars  are  plentiful  at  the  mines — being  a 
full  100  per  cent,  supply  on  the  C.  &  O.,  N.  &  W., 
and  L.  &  N.  This,  coupled  with  the  “Work  or 
Fight”  inquiry  is  what  caused  the  heavy  production 
during  the  past  week. 

Shipments  of  domestic  coal  to  this  market  fell  off 
considerably  the  past  week  due  to  the  order  to  ex¬ 
pedite  the  movement  of  Lake  coal  from  the  Kentucky 
districts  supplying  this  market. 

C.  R.  Hebble,  secretary  of  the  Hamilton  County 
Fuel  Administration,  who  attended  the  recent  meet¬ 
ing  of  operators  at  Huntington  was  decidedly  plain- 
spoken  in  his  assertions  that  the  local  coal  situation 
enjoyed  anything  but  a  rosy  outlook. 

“Coal  shipments  eastward  are  much  heavier  now 
than  was  estimated  earlier  in  the  year,  due  to  the 
greater  movement  of  troops  and  the  largely  aug¬ 
mented  shipping  of  supplies  to  Europe,  upsetting  all 
earlier  calculations.  Add  to  this  the  increased  de¬ 
mand  of  the  factories  making  war  munitions  and 
materials  in  the  East,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  why  more 
coal  will  have  to  come  out  of  the  Middle  West  for 
seaboard  consumption  than  ever  before.  New  Eng¬ 
land  industries  alone  will  require  many  tons  in 
excess  of  the  amount  originally  allotted  that  ter¬ 
ritory,  and  other  sections  are  likewise  affected. 

“These  facts  and  the  shortage  in  smokeless  fuel 
of  about  10,000,000  tons  are  responsible  for  the 
threat  to  cut  Cincinnati  and  this  entire  territory  out 
of  the  supply  of  coal  that  was  expected  from  the 
West  Virginia  fields.  We  were  told  at  the  meeting 
at  Huntington  to  look  to  the  Kentucky,  Tennessee 
and  Indiana  coal  fields  for  our  supply,  but  find  that 
the  output  in  those  fields  has  already  been  con¬ 


tracted  for,  and  that  the  operators  are  not  inclined 
to  change  their  methods  of  delivery.  While  the 
situation  is  not  an  encouraging  one  for  Cincinnati 
and  this  immediate  territory,  the  Hamilton  County 
Fuel  Administration  will  make  every  effort  to  relieve 
the  anxiety  of  the  consumers  as  early  as  possible  and 
to  that  end  is  attacking  every  angle  of  the  situation 
in  the  hope  of  further  convincing  the  fuel  authorities 
and  operators  of  the  urgent  necessity  for  greater 
consideration  in  the  allotment  of  fuel  to  this  dis¬ 
trict.”  T.  V.  B. 


Conditions  at  Pittsburgh. 

Strenuous  Efforts  to  Load  Lake  Coal — Output 
Holds  Up  Well. 

There  is  but  little  of  note  in  the  market  situation 
at  the  close  of  the  month.  Practically  no  change 
has  occurred  in  any  way  save  in  the  announcement 
of  a  new  scale  of  prices  and  new  regulations  for 
the  wagon  mines  of  the  district,  contained  in  a  re¬ 
production  of  the  order  of  Fuel  Administrator  D.  W. 
Kuhn  appearing  on  another  page  of  this  issue  of 
the  Journal. 

Car  supply  maintains  about  the  same  percentage 
ps  last  week,  and  the  production  is  holding  up 
steadily.  In  fact,  it  has  recovered  from  the  slight 
slump  of  a  week  or  more  ago,  and  now  is  on  a 
parity  with  what  has  been  the  condition  during  the 
early  part  of  the  month.  Miners  continue  to  work 
steadily  and  the  mines  are  putting  out  coal  on 
about  an  85  per  cent,  of  average  working  capacity. 
This  means  about  65  per  cent,  of  ultimate  capacity 
of  the  mines  of  the  district. 

A  phase  of  the  situation  that  is  attracting  some 
attention  is  the  reluctance  of  miners  to  be  placed 
in  the  exempt  classes  under  the  draft  order.  Ob¬ 
jections  to  such  a  course  have  'been  voiced  by  the 
miners,  who  say  that  they  don’t  want  to  be  in  the 
“slacker”  class.  While  the  percentage  of  men  who 
take  this  stand  is  not  large,  yet  it  is  large  enough 
to  cause  some  comment. 

Another  phase  of  the  situation  is  the  closing  of 
four  small  mines  by  the  Fuel  Administration  be¬ 
cause  of  their  loading  dirty  coal.  The  mines  or¬ 
dered  closed  are  located  near  Smithton,  Pa.  The 
Fuel  Administration  in  this  district  is  determined 
to  stop  the  loading  of  dirty  coal,  and  this  is  the  first 
step  along  that  line. 

Lake  coal  still  is  going  forward  as  fast  as  pro¬ 
duced,  and  operating  concerns  are  putting  every 
ton  of  coal  they  can  produce  into  that  branch  of 
the  trade ;  that  is,  every  ton  not  required  by  pri¬ 
ority  orders.  Because  of  this  the  scarcity  of  free 
coal  that  has  been  noted  for  several  weeks  con¬ 
tinues,  and  is  likely  to  continue  until  the  lake  sea¬ 
son  closes. 

River  shipments  of  tonnage  have  dropped  consid¬ 
erably  because  of  the  low  stages  of  the  water,  and 
it  was  only  by  making  an  artificial  flood  by  drop¬ 
ping  the  dams  that  some  of  the  coal  tows  en  route 
during  the  last  week  reached  their  destination. 


Those  Having  Wood  May  Get  No  Coal. 

The  United  States  Fuel  Administration  has  sug¬ 
gested  to  State  Fuel  Administrators  that  in  those 
States  where  a  plentiful  supply  of  wood  is  available, 
the  sale,  shipment  and  distribution  of  coal  for 
domestic  purposes  to  persons  residing  outside  of 
cities  or  incorporated  towns  may  be  prohibited,  ex¬ 
cept  under  special  permit. 

State  Fuel  Administrators  are  advised  that  if  they 
find,  as  a  result  of  prohibiting  the  use  of  coal  out¬ 
side  of  cities,  that  excessive  prices  are  demanded 
by  wood  dealers,  they  should  be  dealt  with  under 
the  authority  conferred  by  the  Lever  Act. 

The  authority  for  prohibiting  the  sale,  shipment 
and  distribution  of  coal  to  domestic  consumers,  it  is 
pointed  out,  is  contained  in  the  order  appointing 
State  Fuel  Administrators  to  office. 


Regional  Director  Smith  reports  that  bituminous 
mines  on  the  eastern  railroads  loaded  192,658  cars 
during  the  first  26  days  of  July,  an  increase  of  38,- 
115  cars,  or  24.6  per  cent.,  over  the  same  period 
last  year. 
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Philadelphia  Trade  Conditions. 


Anthracite  Arriving  Somewhat  More  Freely 
— Bituminous  Users  Well  Supplied. 

The  fuel  authorities  have  recently  given  out  very 
optimtistic  reports  as  to  the  probability  of  this  mar¬ 
ket  being  fully  cared  for  in  its  needs  of  anthracite. 
It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  understand  on  what  they 
based  this  assumption.  It  may  be  that  in  view  of 
the  numerous  curtailment  orders  depriving  large 
portions  of  certain  States  from  further  shipments, 
such  as  the  ones  which  recently  cut  off  all  of  the 
State  of  Ohio  south  of  the  main  line  of  the  Erie 
RR.,  and  also  the  greater  part  of  Illinois,  that  the 
Fuel  Administration  contemplates  further  drastic 
cuts,  which  will  insure  an  ample  supply  of  domestic 
coal  for  the  seaboard. 

However,  the  retail  dealers  are  far  from  sharing 
this  feeling  of  optimism.  While  there  can  be  no 
denying  that  they  have  delivered  more  coal  so  far 
this  summer  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  their 
trade,  still  when  they  consider  the  heavy  volume  of 
unfilled  business  on  their  books  they  are  inclined 
to  fear  that  they  will  not  be  able  to  meet  the  situa¬ 
tion.  Especially  is  this  so  since  at  hardly  any  time 
this  summer  has  coal  been  coming  in  sufficient  vol¬ 
ume  to  keep  their  entire  delivery  equipment  in  ac¬ 
tion,  and  this  in  the  face  of  a  more  or  less  acute 
labor  shortage.  We  have  interviewed  dealers,  who 
claim  that  there  are  weeks  when  they  have  actually 
lost  money  on  account  of  overhead  charges,  with 
teams  idle.  Of  course,  they  make  this  up  in  suc¬ 
ceeding  weeks,  and  there  is  probably  no  dealer  who 
is  not  making  a  fair  profit  on  the  whole,  but  they 
contend  that  in  order  to  prevent  actual  suffering 
next  winter  it  will  be  necessary  to  keep  them  sup¬ 
plied  with  full  tonnages  at  all  times. 

Still  Behind  on  Allotment 

While  the  past  week  seems  to  have  shown  some 
slight  improvement  in  the  way  of  increased  ship¬ 
ments,  there  has  been  no  time  this  summer  when 
this  has  been  up  to  the  average  monthly  quota  al¬ 
lotted  to  this  market. 

Despite  unusually  hot  weather  customers  seem 
to  forget  it  in  the  remembrance  of  what  they  en¬ 
dured  last  winter,  and  as  a  consequence  they  do 
not  let  up  on  their  dealers  in  their  efforts  to  get 
coal.  No  longer  is  there  a  strict  preference  for  any 
particular  size,  and  while  all  customers  have  put  in 
their  orders  for  the  sizes  they  feel  best  adapted  to 
their  equipment,  yet  they  are  willing  to  give  their 
dealers  a  good  bit  of  leeway  and  allow  them  to  de¬ 
liver  what  they  have  on  hand.  Of  course  this  ap¬ 
plies  more  particularly  to  stove  and  nut  sizes.  Yet 
on  pea  coal  'there  are  quite  a  few  cases  where  cus¬ 
tomers  display  a  willingness  to  take  at  least  a  por¬ 
tion  of  buckwheat.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  a 
slow  but  increasing  demand  for  buckwheat,  due  to 
the  fact  that  in  having  heating  apparatus  overhauled, 
or  renewed,  domestic  steam  plants  with  a  wide 
range  of  adaptability  are  being  installed. 

In  the  steam  trade,  owing  to  the  question  of  buck¬ 
wheat  exemption  having  been  thoroughly  covered, 
there  is  quite  a  rush  on  the  part  of  manufacturers 
who  have  had  this  size  taken  away  from  them  to 
get  the  smaller  sizes.  It  is  really  odd  to  see  the 
eagerness  of  some  consumers  to  get  rice  coal,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  same  people  had  almost  sneered  at  the 
proposition  when  this  size  was  offered  in  quantities 
a  year  ago.  Even  at  that,  it  is  extremely  hard  to 
procure  either  rice  or  barley. 

With  operators  in  the  bituminous  region,  particu¬ 
larly  those  in  central  Pennsylvania,  reporting  a 
plentiful  supply  of  cars  for  the  past  two  weeks, 
local  plants  are  being  well  cared  for.  Most  opera¬ 
tors,  however,  report  they  could  use  an  even  greater 
number  of  cars  if  they  could  better  control  the 
labor  they  have  at  the  mines  and  induce  them  to 
work  full  time.  Another  favorable  factor  in  the 
local  situation  is  the  growing  efficiency  of  the  dis¬ 
tribution  committee  of  bituminous  operators,  who 

seem  now  to  have  this  feature  in  good  shape. 

• 

The  Fuel  Administration  has  under  consideration 
the  promulgation  of  a  final  order  for  operators  pro¬ 
ducing  true  blacksmith  coal.  It  is  expected  that 
this  order  will  be  issued  in  the  near  future. 


Hampton  Roads  Conditions. 

For  the  past  week  boats  have  not  been  coming 
to  Hampton  Roads  as  fast  as  wanted.  Several  days 
during  that  time  the  piers  at  one  of  the  three  load¬ 
ing  places  would  not  be  filled,  therefore  dumping 
has  fallen  off.  It  is  confidently  expected,  however, 
that  this  month  will  be  the  banner  month  in  the 
history  of  the  port  and  go  ahead  of  May  of  this 
year.  Had  the  boats  continued  coming  the  latter 
part  of  the  month  as  regularly  as  they  came  the  first 
part,  the  dumpings  would  have  been  practically 
2,000,000  tons.  Official  dumping  figures  for  June 
show  that  there  was  an  increase  over  1917  for  the 
same  month  of  95,974  tons,  and  an  increase  over 
the  same  month  in  1916  of  68,576  tons.  Dumpings 
for  the  three  piers  at  Hampton  Roads  for  the  month 
of  June,  1916,  1917,  and  1918,  are  as  follows: 


1918.  1917.  1916. 

Newport  News  .  438,160  406,246  380,518 

Lamberts  Point  .  704,552  540,780  778,574 

Sewalls  Point  .  392,763  396,475  307,807 

Totals  . 1,535,475  1,439,501  1,466,899 


Total  amount  of  export  and  bunker  coal  loaded 
by  Norfolk  &  Western  and  Virginian  Rys.  for  month 
of  June,  1918,  was  176,057  tons.  These  figures  do 
not  include  any  vessels  loading  cargo  or  bunker 
coal  for  account  of  either  the  U.  S.  Army  or  U.  S. 
Navy.  Of  that  amount  120,534  tons  was  loaded  as 
cargo  coal  and  55,523  was  bunker  coal.  To  Cuba 
was  sent  31,698  tons  and  to  the  Argentine  Republic 
was  sent  48,691  tons.  The  balance  of  the  cargo  coal 
was  sent  to  Brazil,  Chile  and  the  British  West  In¬ 
dies.  Export  shipments  during  July  were  probably 
much  larger  than  those  for  June. 

Although  State  Fuel  Administrator  Byrd  was 
promised  that  Virginia  would  receive  its  full  quota 
of  coal  and  that  shipments  that  had  been  diverted 
to  New  England  would  be  stopped,  there  is  still  a 
shortage  of  coal  among  the  industrial  plants  of  the 
State.  It  is  estimated  that  on  account  of  diversions 
of  coal  to  New  England  and  confiscations  by  rail¬ 
ways  for  fuel,  the  State  is  2,000  cars  behind  in  its 
requirements. 

The  coal  dealers  at  Norfolk  have  advertised  that 
beginning  August  1  no  deliveries  will  be  made  for 
home  consumption  unless  cash  accompanies  the  or¬ 
der  or  drivers  paid  before  coal  is  unloaded.  This 
also  applies  to  wood.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
retail  coal  dealers  of  the  State  in  Roanoke,  held 
July  9,  it  was  resolved  that  all  dealers  throughout 
the  State  be  asked  to  put  their  business  on  a  cash 
basis. 


Situation  in  Columbus. 


Active  Buying  on  Part  of  Steam  Users — 
Retail  Stocks  Slightly  Larger. 

The  coal  trade  remains  firm  in  every  way,  due 
to  active  buying  on  the  part  of  steam  users,  re¬ 
tailers  and  lake  shippers.  In  fact  every  department 
is  active  to  the  extreme  and  indications  point  to¬ 
wards  a  continuation  of  the  activity  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  year.  Production  has  been  increased 
in  practically  every  mining  field,  and  that  is  the 
best  feature  of  the  industry. 

Retail  trade  is  rather  active,  although  the  great 
rush  of  several  weeks  ago  is  passed.  Reports  from 
many  sections  show  that  dealers  have  plenty  of 
orders  for  the  immediate  future,  but  they  have  not 
booked  orders  for  a  long  period  ahead  as  was  the 
case  in  May  and  June.  Many  of  the  consumers 
have  secured  their  fuel  supply,  and  the  amount  now 
stored  for  domestic  consumption  is  larger  than  ever 
before  at  this  period  of  the  year.  Retail  stocks  are 
slightly  larger  than  was  the  case  several  weeks  ago. 
Only  a  small  amount  of  Pocahontas  is  arriving  on 
the  local  market.  West  Virginia  grades  are  arriv¬ 
ing  in  fair  amounts,  and  there  is  a  good  business 
in  splints.  Hocking,  both  thick  and  thin  vein,  is 
making  up  the  principal  part  of  the  domestic  de¬ 
mands. 

Retail  prices  are  firm  at  Government  levels.  Po¬ 
cahontas  mine-run,  which  is  the  only  grade  on  the 
market,  sells  at  $6  50.  Hocking  thick-vein  lump 
and  egg  are  quoted  at  $5.80  to  $5.95,  and  mine-run 
25  cents  less.  Thin-vein  Hocking,  prepared  sizes, 
sell  at  $6.20  to  $6.35,  and  mine-run  a  quarter  less. 


Pomeroy  Bend  lump  and  egg  are  quoted  at  $6.05  to 
$6.20,  and  mine-run  at  $5.80  to  $5.95.  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  splints  are  quoted  at  $6.45  to  $6.60  for  pre¬ 
pared  sizes,  and  mine-run  at  $6.20  to  $6.35.  Anthra¬ 
cite  is  firm  around  $10.70. 

Steam  business  is  active.  Consumers  are  using 
this  period  to  stock  up  in  order  to  be  prepared  for 
emergencies,  such  as  appeared  last  winter.  As  a 
consequence  there  is  a  larger  amount  of  coal  stored 
than  usual  for  this  time  of  the  year.  The  smaller 
consumers  are  following  the  example  of  the  larger 
users  and  are  trying  to  get  some  surplus  ahead.  A 
large  amount  of  screenings  is  arriving  in  the  local 
market,  due  to  the  heavy  shipments  of  prepared 
sizes  for  .the  lake  trade. 

Lake  shipments  are  holding  up  remarkably  well. 
This  is  true  of  all  of  the  lower  lake  ports,  which 
have  been  busy  places.  Loading  machinery  is  being 
worked  night  and  day,  and  consequently  a  larger 
tonnage  is  being  shipped  to  the  Northwest.  Re¬ 
ports  from  the  upper  lake  region  show  that  the  coal 
is  moving  off  the  docks  rapidly  and  that  there  is 
no  congestion.  Lake  prices  remain  firm  at  previous 
levels.  The  H.  V.  docks  at  Toledo  during  the  week 
ending  July  27  loaded  172,000  tons,  as  compared 
with  168,000  tons  during  the  previous  week,  making 
a  total  of  1,836,000  tons  for  the  season.  The  T.  & 
Ow  C.  docks  during  the  same  week  loaded  57,740 
tons,  as  compared  with  59,000  tons  the  previous 
weqk,  making  a  total  for  the  season  of  867,000  tons. 

The  output  in  various  Ohio  fields  has  been  in¬ 
creased  because  of  a  better  car  supply.  This  is 
noted  in  practically  every  producing  field,  but  is 
most  important  in  eastern  Ohio,  which  has  been 
hampered  by  lack  of  transportation  facilities.  On 
the  whole,  the  output  in  that  field  is  estimated  at 
80  per  cent.  Cambridge  and  Crooksville  are  credit¬ 
ed  with  about  the  same  amount.  In  the  Hocking 
Valley  and  Pomeroy  Bend  fields  the  production  is 
in  the  neighborhood  of  90  per  cent.  Labor  shortage 
is  still  having  its  effect  and  this  is  most  noticeable 
in  the  eastern  Ohio  district. 


Conditions  at  Cleveland. 

The  turn  of  the  month  finds  Cleveland  with  a 
better  supply  of  coal  on  hand,  as  far  as  the  lake 
traffic  is  concerned,  than  has  been  seen  this  season. 
From  the  retailer’s  point  of  view,  however,  there  is 
slim  chance  to  do  business.  Government  admoni¬ 
tions  to  consumers  to  lay  in  their  winter’s  supply 
now  cannot  be  met,  says  one  of  the  largest  retailers 
here,  because  there  is  entirely  too  much  being  sent 
through  this  port  into  the  Northwest.  The  result 
is  that  there  is  no  relief  in  sight  to  the  super¬ 
abundance  of  orders  and  absence  of  coal  to  fill  them. 
Still  the  retailers  all  agree  that  only  the  early  plac¬ 
ing  of  orders  can  assure  coal  to  domestic  consumers 
before  cold  weather  sets  in. 

Increased  receipts  are  predicted  by  D.  F.  Hurd, 
District  Representative  for  eastern  and  central  Ohio, 
based  on  the  fact  that  more  cars  are  being  sent  to 
the  No.  8  district  by  the  railroads. 

A  tieup  of  lake  shipping  was  averted  at  the  elev¬ 
enth  hour,  following  a  conference  at  the  offices  of 
the  U.  S.  Shipping  Board,  where  members  of  the 
Lake  Carriers’  Association  were  ordered  to  grant 
some  of  the  demands  of  the  men. 

In  spite  of  the  shortage  of  coal  for  Cleveland,  the 
latest  order,  regarding  lake-  shipments,  will  probably 
further  reduce  the  local  supply.  It  is  pointed  out 
that  the*  season  for  lake  traffic  is  so  well  advanced, 
and  the  tonnage  moving  up  the  lakes  so  far  behind 
schedule,  that  increased  shipments  must  obtain  at 
once.  While  a  great  many  interests  have  been  con¬ 
centrating  on  lake  shipments,  others  have  been  con¬ 
signing  their  coal  to  all-rail  points  in  Ohio.  It  is 
the  claim  of  the  Fuel  Administration  that  the  Ohio 
quota  for  the  lakes  has  not  been  up  to  requirements, 
and  must  from  now  on  be  increased.  It  will  now 
be  the  aim  of  the  officials  to  see  that  heavier  lake 
shipments  are  made,  even  though  the  additional 
must  be  diverted  from  Ohio  and  Michigan. 


Net  earnings  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora¬ 
tion  for  the  last  quarter  amounted  to  $153,000,000 
before  deducting  war  taxes  amounting  to  over  $90,- 
000,000.  This  was  more  than  the  earnings  for  many 
full  years  in  the  pre-war  period. 
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Detroit  Market  Conditions. 


Anxiety  Now  Prevails  Among  the  Trade — 
Anthracite  Movement  Small. 

With  more  than  half  the  summer  gone  and  almost 
no  progress  made  toward  providing*  fuel  for  domes¬ 
tic  consumers  in  Detroit,  dealers  and  their  customers 
are  experiencing  anxiety,  which  is  not  relieved  by 
reassuring  statements  from  the  Federal  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration  or  its  representatives  in  the  State.  The 
situation  too  strongly  resembles  the  conditions  in 
1917,  when  a  series  of  optimistic  dispatches  from 
Washington  resulted  in  many  of  the  household  con¬ 
sumers  deferring  buying  until  so  late  in  the  season 
that  coal  was  to  be  had  only  in  homeopathic  allot¬ 
ments. 

While  the  withholding  of  coal  from  Detroit  and 
Michigan  in  1917  was  the  outcome  of  efforts  to  rusli 
coal  by  water  routes  to  the  Northwest,  the  desire 
of  the  Fuel  Administration  this  season  to  serve  New 
England  first  and  also  the  upper  lake  section,  is  ap¬ 
parently  ignoring  needs  of  Detroit  and  Michigan 
in  the  same  way  that  brought  suffering  and  hardship 
to  many  homes  last  winter.  The  local  situation  this 
year  is  even  less  favorable  than  a  year  ago  because 
the  city  has  been  deprived  by  the  zone  system  of 
sources  of  supply  then  available  and  also  is  cut  off 
from  the  supplies  of  coke  and  smokeless  coal  fhat 
helped  provide  for  domestic  consumers  last  season. 

Because  of  the  restricted  movement  of  bituminous 
and  anthracite  through  the  earlier  months  of  this 
season,  supplies  are  low,  except  in  the  case  of  some 
of  the  large  consumers  of  steam  coal.  A  number  of 
the  manufacturing  plants  having  available  storage 
space  have  accumulated  substantial  stock  piles. 
There  are,  however,  a  great  number  of  smaller  es¬ 
tablishments  that  are  obliged  to  obtain  their  supply 
at  regular  intervals  or  discontinue  operation.  With 
no  free  coal  on  tracks,  these  smaller  consumers,  ag¬ 
gregate  requirements  of  which  represent  a  large 
tonnage,  are  dependent  on  maintenance  of  uninter¬ 
rupted  shipments. 

The  bituminous  coal  arriving  in  Detroit  during 
recent  weeks  has  included  only  a  small  amount  suit¬ 
able  for  household  use.  The  greater  part  of  the 
stock  has  consisted  of  run  of  mine  and  fine  coal. 
Jobbers  say  the  operators  are  not  turning  out  pre¬ 
pared  sizes  this  year  in  the  usual  proportion,  but  are 
striving  to  hasten  car  loading  by  limiting  production 
to  run  of  mine. 

Meantime  shipments  of  anthracite  are  so  small  as 
to  give  little  hope  that  Detroit  and  Michigan  will  be 
able  to  get  even  the  small  allotment  permitted  them 
before  the  coming  of  cold  weather.  Distribution  to 
household  consumers  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have 
made  any  headway,  while  every  day  is  bringing 
nearer  the  time  when  freight  congestion  on  the  east¬ 
ern  trunk  lines  is  likely  to  delay  indefinitely  or  cut 
off  the  movement  of  shipments  this  way. 


Jobbers  Not  Doomed. 

A  well-known  jobbing  house  in  the  Middle  West 
has  freed  itself  from  the  idea  that  the  jobbing  in¬ 
terests  in  the  coal  trade  are  doomed  to  oblivion,  and 
in  an  intelligent  and  understandable  message  directed 
“To  the  producers  of  bituminous  coal,”  points  out 
the  necessity  of  operators  maintaining  a  strong  sell¬ 
ing  organization  to  take  care  of  their  after-the-war 
activities,  when  competition  is  once  again  bound  to 
play  an  important  part  in  the  coal  business  as  well 
as  in  other  lines. 

There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  in  support  of  this 
viewpoint,  though  the  producing  interest  is  tem¬ 
porarily  quite  independent  with  respect  to  the  plac¬ 
ing  of  tonnage,  all  the  coal  that  is  turned  out  of  the 
mines  being  readily  absorbed  at  the  fixed  Govern¬ 
ment  price.  But  this  state  of  affairs  is  abnormal  and 
by  no  means  a  permanent  one.  History  is  bound  to 
repeat  itself  and  the  time  is  opportune  for  producers 
and  jobbers  to  get  together  on  a  basis  of  mutual 
understanding,  the  jobber  meanwhile  making  known 
to  the  trade  the  facilities  that  he  is  able  to  offer  for 
assuring  the  operator  proper  distribution  of  his  coal. 


Sharpen  up  your  wits  even  if  you  have  to  use  some 
one  else's  grindstone. 


Coal  Apportionment 

Conference. 

Changes  in  Bituminous  Distribution  Discussed 
at  Washington  Meeting. 

The  apportionment  of  the  available  supply  of 
bituminous  coal  for  the  year  was  discussed  last 
Tuesday  at  a  conference  called  by  Dr.  Garfield,  at 
which  were  represented  the  Shipping  Board,  the 
Railroad  Administration,  the  War  Industries  Board 
and  the  buel  Administration.  The  conference 
sought  a  basis  of  apportionment  which  would  meet 
the  necessary  requirements  of  domestic  consumers 
and  would  insure  the  army,  the  navy,  the  Shipping 
Board  and  industries  supplying  war  materials  a  100 
per  cent  coal  supply. 

It  was  developed  that  the  Government  require¬ 
ments  for  coal  are  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
The  W  ar  Industries  Board  representatives  made  it 
clear  that  the  various  Government  departments  esti¬ 
mated  their  steel  needs  for  the  year  at  22,000,000 
tons,  as  against  a  present  capacity  of  about  16,000,- 
000  tons.  It  is  estimated  that  each  ton  of  steel  re¬ 
quires  nearly  five  tons  of  coal  in  its  manufacture 
and  transportation.  To  supply  this  steel  for  ships, 
shells,  rails  and  other  war  material  would  require 
110,000,000  tons  of  coal. 

A  very  large  percentage  of  the  coal  for  bunkering 
the  ships  of  the  Shipping  Board  and  the  Navy  and 
for  supplying  the  by-product  coke  ovens  which  must 
be  maintained  to  keep  the  steel  industry  going  must 
come  from  the  coal  fields  of  Pennsylvania,  West 
Virginia  and  Maryland,  which  produce  the  particu¬ 
lar  grades  of  coal  required  for  these  purposes. 

Record  Output  Inadequate. 

These  fields  must,  to  a  large  extent,  also  fill  the 
industrial  coal  demands  of  New  England,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Dela¬ 
ware,  West  Virginia,  Virginia;  to  a  lesser  extent 
that  of  Ohio  and  Michigan,  and  to  a  considerable 
extent  the  metallurgical  and  illuminating  gas  plants 
of  Indiana  and  Illinois.  Even  the  record  output  now 
coming  from  these  producing  fields  cannot  meet  the 
constantly  increasing  demand  of  the  Government 
and  the  war  industries,  and  at  the  same  time  care 
for  the  normal  industrial  demands  of  this  section  of 
the  country. 

>  Tuesday’s  conference  discussed  plans  for  allotting 
the  coal  produced  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  each  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country  its  pro  rata  share  of  the  amount 
remaining  after  the  war  requirements  have  been 
filled. 

It  was  made  clear  that  the  use  of  coal  in  some 
war  industries  would  be  necessarily  restricted  by 
reason  of  the  shortage  in  the  supply  of  steel  and 
other  raw  materials.  These  restrictions  will  permit 
the  diversion  of  some  portion  of  the  coal  which  the 
Fuel  Administration  had  contemplated  allotting  to 
non-war  industries  to  more  direct  war  use. 


Have  Plenty  of  Supervision. 

The  proposition  that  there  is  the  opportunity  to 
increase  production  and  secure  better  operating  con¬ 
ditions  generally  by  use  of  a  larger  supervisory  force 
is  being  more  and  more  referred  to.  This  was 
brought  out  in  good  style  by  one  of  the  speakers  at 
the  convention  of  the  National  Coal  Association,  and 
has  been  referred  to  frequently  since  that  time.  Of 
course  one  drawback  to  this,  as  to  other  propositions 
concerning  mining,  is  the  scarcity  of  men. 

While  many  recognize  that  it  is  too  much  of  a  task 
for  a  single  superintendent  or  foreman  to  attend  to 
all  supervisory  details,  the  number  of  men  available 
for  subordinate  official  positions  is  restricted.  For 
one  thing,  many  of  the  recent  college  and  mining 
school  graduates  have  gone  into  the  army,  generally 
as.  officers,  and  the  experienced  miners  who  might 
be  counted  upon  to  fill  places  as  assistant  foremen 
are  making  such  good  wages  at  their  regular  work 
as  to  be  by  no  means  anxious  to  secure  advancement 
to  a  post  with  fixed  salary.  But  the  fact  remains 
that  ample  supervision  is  beneficial  in  all  industrial 
enterprises,  and  no  doubt  the  idea  will  be  carried 
out  by  up-to-date  operators  as  fully  as  circum¬ 
stances  permit. 


Anthracite  for  Gas  Companies. 

Allotments  and  shipping  instructions  pertaining  to 
the  hard  coal  requirements  of  New  England  gas 
companies  were  the  subject  of  a  recent  order  by  the 
Anthracite  Committee  of  the  U.  S.  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion. 

The  tonnage  to  go  to  each  company  has  been 
fixed  at  what  it  is  believed  will  cover  the  actual 
requirements. 

"About  fifty  concerns  are  included  in  the  allot¬ 
ment,  and  no  shipments  of  anthracite  into  New  Eng¬ 
land  for  gas  manufacturing  purposes  may  be  made 
except  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  now  is¬ 
sued.  Nor  may  shipments  be  made  to  any  com¬ 
pany  in  excess  of  the  tonnage  allotted  to  it. 

“The  allotments  for  the  coal  year  1918-19  range 
from  as  little  as  50  tons  to  the  company  at  New 
Hartford,  Conn.,  to  90,000  tons  for  the  Consolidated 
Gas  Co.  at  Boston. 

“Other  tonnages  allotted  are  as  follows:  To  the 
company  at  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  21,000  tons;  New 
Haven,  12,000  tons;  Waterbury,  5,000  tons;  New 
Bedford,  Mass.,  5,400  tons;  Providence,  R.  I.,  15,000 
tons;  Stamford,  Conn.,  3,700  tons;  Framingham, 
Mass.,  3,000  tons;  Lewiston,  Me.,  2,600  tons;  Bur¬ 
lington,  Vt.,  2,000  tons,  and  Keene,  N.  H„  1,700 
tons.” 


New  Illinois  Administrator. 

Chicago,  August  1.— The  resignation  of  John  E. 
Williams,  of  Streator,  as  State  Fuel  Administrator 
for  Illinois,  was  received  with  general  regret  among 
the  local  trade.  Mr.  Williams  is  an  elderly  man, 
who  has  been  connected  with  the  coal  business  in 
many  capacities  during  his  life.  He  worked  in  the 
mines  as  a  boy  and  later  in  life  was  an  operator. 
He  brought  to  his  work  a  thorough  understanding 
of  the  problems  of  the  operators  and  dealers  which 
has  done  much  to  assist  in  smoothing  away  rough 
places  in  the  last  year.  He  was  always  eminently 
fair,  while  firm  in  insisting  upon  what  he  considered 
to  be  the  best  public  policy. 

Raymond  E.  Durham,  a  banker,  who  has  been 
chairman  of  the  Cook  County  Committee,  will  suc¬ 
ceed  Mr.  Williams  as  State  Administrator  on  Au¬ 
gust  15.  He  will  continue  in  charge  of  the’  Cook 
County  situation  as  well.  Mr.  Durham  has  acquired 
a  good  knowledge  of  conditions  during  his  year’s 
experience  as  County  Chairman,  and  his  appoint¬ 
ment  is  well  received  by  the  trade. 


Foundry  Coke  Restrictions. 

Washington,  August  1. — A  new  order  of  the  Fuel 
Administration,  effective  July  29,  stipulates  that  the 
expressions  “72-hour  selected  foundry  coke”  and 
selected  foundry  coke”  when  used  in  regulations 
or  orders  fixing  the  prices  of  beehive  or  by-product 
coke  shall  include  only  coke  selected  in  accordance 
with  the  usual  trade  practice  for  foundry  use,  and 
the  prices  heretofore  or  hereafter  allowed  for  such 
coke  shall  in  no  cases  be  charged  for  any  coke 
shipped  after  the  effective  date  of  this  regulation  to 
blast  furnaces  for  smelting  iron  or  other  metals  un¬ 
less  a  special  permit  has  been  obtained  from  the 
Director  of  the  Coke  Bureau  of  the  United  States 
Fuel  Administration  before  the  shipment  of  such 
coke. 

Applications  for  such  permits  must  be  in  writing, 
signed  by  both  the  consumer  and  the  producer,  and 
must  show  the  necessity  for  the  use  of  such  se¬ 
lected  foundry  coke  for  smelting  purposes  in  a  blast 
furnace. 


The  Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Coal 
Jobbers’  Association  has  recently  held  conferences 
with  a  committee  of  the  National  Coal  Association 
and  representatives  of  the  Fuel  Administration,  with 
a  view  to  working  out  a  plan  which  will,  as  far  as 
possible,  place  the  jobbers  in  the  same  position ^they 
occupied  before  the  war,  particularly  with  regard  to 
an  adequate  supply  of  coal.  The  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion  is.  said  to  be  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of 
preserving  the  jobbers’  functions,  in  order  that  dis¬ 
tribution  may  continue  through  the  usual  channels, 
and  favorable  results  are  confidently  anticipated. 
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More  Fuel  Saving  Plans. 

— : —  / 

New  Section  of  Conservation  Bureau  Will 
Supervise  Cement  Mills,  Etc. 

The  United  States  Fuel  Administration  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  complete  organization  of  the  Industrial 
Furnace  Section.  Bureau  of  Conservation,  to  handle 
fuel  conservation  in  all  furnaces  with  the  exception 
of  those  operated  for  the  production  of  power,  heat 
and  light.  This  includes  those  plants  using  fuel  for 
direct  heat,  such  as  the  clay  products  industries. 

This  section  is  in  charge  of  an  experienced  en¬ 
gineer  who  has  under  his  immediate  supervision  13 
districts  comprised  of  31  States,  covering  the  ter¬ 
ritory  in  which  industrial  furnaces  are  used.  Each 
district  has  a  local  head  who  has  in  his  organiza¬ 
tion  an  advisory  board  and  a  corps  of  inspecting 
engineers. 

The  newly  appointed  district  chiefs  met  at  the 
Fuel  Administration  building  on  Monday  for  a  con¬ 
ference  with  A.  F.  Greaves- Walker,  the  chief  of  the 
section.  The  district  chiefs  made  reports  based  on  a 
preliminary  survey  of  each  district.  Their  estimates 
of  probable  annual  savings  was  3,000,000  tons  of 
coal. 

Questionnaire  for  Plant  Owners. 

A  standard  questionnaire  is  being  furnished  each 
plant  owner  in  advance  of  the  inspection,  which  he 
will  till  out  and  hold  for  the  inspector.  The  rating 
of  each  plant  will  be  based  upon  the  efficiency  with 
which  fuel  is  used.  All  wasteful  burning  processes 
will  be  taken  into  account;  but  an  opportunity  for 
correcting  wasteful  conditions  will  be  given  before 
inspection.  Recommendations  will  accompany  each 
questionnaire,  several  items  of  which  will  apply  to 
each  and  every  plant,  and  if  followed  will  improve 
conditions  materially.  The  inspecting  engineer  will 
be  in  a  position* to  make  further  recommendations  to 
each  owner  after  inspecting  his  plant. 

The  clay  products,  lime,  cement  and  glass  indus¬ 
tries  will  be  inspected  first. 

It  is  considered  important  that  all  existing  fuel 
conservation  committees,  committees  of  chambers 
of  commerce  and  national  defense,  manufacturers 
associations  and  other  bodies  engaged  in  conserva¬ 
tion  work  within  the  territory  of  any  district  shall 
be  continued  in  full  force  and  that  the  co-operation 
of  such  organizations  shall  be  obtained. 

By  appealing  to  the  patriotism  of  the  furnace 
owner  at  the  same  time  presenting  tangible  facts 
which  show  him  a  way  of  saving  money  for  himself 
and  fuel  for  the  nation’s  use  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  war  little  trouble  is  expected  in  bringing  about 
observation  of  fuel  through  the  proper  regulation 
and  operation  of  all  industrial  furnaces. 


Production  Is  Mounting. 

It  sounds  rather  formidable  to  state  that  produc¬ 
tion  of  bituminous  for  the  coal  year  is  nearly  nine 
million  tons  behind  the  requirements  set  by  the  Fuel 
Administration,  but  when  we  consider  the  aggregate 
of  tonnage  produced  and  compare  with  estimated 
requirements,  and  when  we  consider  the  possibi  lty 
that  perchance  the  requirements  are  slightly  over¬ 
estimated,  at  least,  the  idea  grows  that  perhaps  after 
all  the  fall  season  may  not  be  so  strenuous  as  some 

anticipated.  , 

In  fact  one  well  posted  coal  man  remarked  the 
other  day  that  if  production  keeps  on  growing  there 
may  be  a  real  coal  market  after  a  while  and  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  talk  about  prices.  Of  course  no  serious 
reduction  of  price  is  anticipated  for  many  a  clay, 
but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  idea  that  tonnage 
mav  he  secured  ere  long  at  a  concession  from  one 
operator  or  another  who  has  not  made  the  rig  it  con 
nections  is  advanced  by  one  well  informed  coal  man. 

Equally  interesting  is  the  fact  that  perhaps  the 
increasing  output  will  soon  put  a  stop,  m  sc™c 
measure,  to  the  diversion  of  tonnage  by  buel  Ad¬ 
ministrators  and  Distributors.  That  is  quite  naturally 
a  source  of  more  than  a  little  difficulty  to  some  in¬ 
terests. 


The  fellow  who  makes  hay  when  the  sun  shines 
seldom  has  a  hardluck  story  to  tell. 


Conference  with  Smokeless  Operators. 


A  conference  was  recently  held  between  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  United  States  Fuel  Administration 
and  the  smokeless  coal  operators  of  West  Virginia. 
It  was  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  the  standard  of 
prices  of  the  products  in  these  fields,  for  coal  con¬ 
signed  to  Hampton  Roads,  and  for  the  consideration 
of  other  matters  relative  to  brokers’  commissions, 
production,  etc.  No  definite  conclusion  was  reached 
as  to  price  adjustments,  the  operators  from  the  Poca¬ 
hontas  field  proposing  to  submit  to  the  Administra¬ 
tion  at  an  early  date  a  complete  new  set  of  cost 
sheets,  which  they  say  will  more  nearly  represent 
the  mining  costs  in  their  field. 

Under  the  present  regulations  nine  different  basic 
prices  are  fixed  for  coal  originating  in  the  Poca¬ 
hontas,  New  River  and  Tug  River  fields.  Covering 
different  grades  and  different  allowances,  commis¬ 
sions,  etc.,  there  are  48  different  prices  applying  to 
these  fields.  The  Administration  has  proposed  a 
schedule  of  average  prices  for  the  purpose  of  sim¬ 
plifying  the  accounting  to  the  different  fields  and  dif¬ 
ferent  operators.  The  Pocahontas  operators  object 
to  the  enforcement  of  any  new  plan  until  new  cost 
sheets  for  their  field  have  been  prepared  and  sub¬ 
mitted. 


Features  of  City  Trade. 

In  considering  the  local  coal  trade  situation  as  re¬ 
gards  the  requirements  of  the  city  of  New  York  for 
the  smaller  needs  of  the  community  we  must  re¬ 
member  that  the  Manhattan  situation  is  relatively 
simple.  There  has  been  little  increase  in  population 
here,  comparatively  speaking,  in  the  last  few  years 
and  almost  no  new  building  construction  for  the 
past  two  years.  Moreover,  the  Manhattan  coal  de¬ 
liveries  have  been,  for  years  past,  largely  on  a  hand- 
to  mouth  basis,  the  yards  are  small  considering  the 
tonnage  handled  and  the  coal  storage  places  of  the 
consumers  are  relatively  small. 

It  is  in  the  outlying  boroughs  that  the  need  for 
coal  is  greatest.  Their  population  has  increased 
greatly  and  many  houses  and  other  new  buildings 
have  been  put  up  in  the  last  few  years.  There  the 
dealers  can  arrange  for  larger  proportionate  stocks 
than  is  the  custom  in  the  old  section  of  the  city  and 
space  permits  a  larger  proportion  of  consumers  to 
take  in  coal  in  advance.  For  these  reasons  those 
who  are  studying  the  local  coal  situation  must  bear 
in  mind  that  Manhattan  is  not  all  of  New  \  ork 
City  and  that  the  outlying  boroughs  now  constitute 
a  very  important  portion  of  the  coal  trade  of  New 
York. 


Production  for  Week  of  July  20. 

Although  the  bituminous  production  during  the 
week  ended  July  20  was  not  equivalent  to  the  record 
week  of  July  13,  it  was  higher  than  that  for  any 
other  previous  week,  being  estimated  at  12,950,000 
net  tons,  as  against  13,273,000  tons  for  the  week 
preceding,  or  a  decrease  of  2.4  per  cent.,  and  as 
against  11,230,000  tons  during  the  corresponding 
week  of  1917,  an  increase  of  15.3  per  cent. 

The  average  production  per  working  day  during 
the  week  of  July  20  is  estimated  at  2,159,000  net 
tops,  as  against  2.212,000  tons  during  the  previous 
week  and  1,872,000  tons  for  the  week  of  July  20, 

1917.  . 

The  preliminary  estimate  of  production  for  the 
week  of  July  13  of  13,243,000  net  tons  has  been  in¬ 
creased  by  the  revised  estimate  to  13,273,000  net 
tons,  and  the  average  production  per  working  day 
was  increased  from  2,207,000  tons  to  2,212,000  tons. 

Anthracite  shipments  during  the  week  ended  July 
20  declined  1,755  carloads,  or  4.2  per  cent.,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  week  preceding;  the  total  movements 
amounting  to  40,664  carloads. 

The  production  of  beehive  coke  shows  a  decrease 
of  1.8  per  cent,  from  the  preceding  week. 

Working  conditions  in  the  by-product  coke  in¬ 
dustry  improved  considerably. 


All  sorts  of  reports  and  calculations  relative  to 
coal  matters  now !  One  man  figures  out  that  a  cer¬ 
tain  large  operation  used  .0136  of  a  gallon  of  car 
oil  in  the  mines  for  every  ton  of  coal  produced. 


Distribution  of  Central  Pennsylvania  I  onnage 
in  First  Half  of  July. 

The  distribution  of  the  Central  Pennsylvania  ton¬ 
nage  (exclusive  of  Somerset  County),  as  reported 
by  the  Central  Pennsylvania  Coal  Producers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  first  two  weeks  in  July  was  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Week  ending 


Railroad  Fuel : 

July  6. 
Cars. 

July  13. 
Cars. 

Originating  Road  . 

. . .  2,352 

3.092 

New  England  Roads . 

630 

953 

Other  Foreign  Roads . 

. ..  1,469 

2,203 

Total  . 

. . .  4,451 

6,248 

Commercial  All  Rail : 

Pennsylvania  . 

...  2,413 

3,311 

Maryland  and  Delaware . 

134 

249 

N  ew  York  . 

. . .  2,843 

3,434 

New  Jersev  . 

. ..  1,479 

1,858 

New  England  . 

. . .  2,012 

2,503 

All  Other  States . 

94 

107 

Canada  . 

1,152 

Total  . 

. . .  9,741 

12,614 

Tidewater  Shipments: 

New  York  . 

. . .  2,513 

3,325 

Philadelphia  . 

. . .  572 

983 

Total  . 

. . .  3,085 

4,308 

Grand  total  . 

...  17,277 

23,170 

Total  number  of  collieries.... 

...  832 

836 

Number  of  collieries  reporting 

826 

822 

Wagon  loaders  reporting . 

191 

208 

Total  number  reporting.  . . . 

...  1,017 

1,130 

Tonnage  Produced: 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tipple  mines  . 

...854,613 

1,275,819 

Wagon  mines  . 

...  15,011 

21,681 

Coal  Miners  Exempt. 

The  mine  workers  have  virtually  been 

granted 
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local  boards,  and  now  that  General  Crowder  has 
made  a  definite  announcement  on  this  subject,  as 
mentioned  by  us  last  week,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
there  will  be  an  end  to  all  uncertainty  and  dissatis¬ 
faction  with  respect  to  this  topic.  And  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  there  has  not  already  been  too  large  a 
demand  made  upon  the  labor  of  the  anthracite  field, 
for  all  recognize  how  necessary  an  adequate  supply 
of  domestic  coal  is. 

This  was  realized  in  Washington  a  year  ago,  when 
arrangements  were  made  for  an  ample  tonnage  be¬ 
ing  sent  to  the  capital.  It  was  pointed  out  by  Gov¬ 
ernment  officials  at  that  time  that  the  deparment 
clerks  could  not  do  their  work  well  if  they  were 
in  a  frigid  office  or  were  distressed  by  unfavorable 
home  conditions  for  their  families.  This  is  a  nar¬ 
row  but  none  the  less  correct  view  of  the  situation, 
and  a  broadening  of  the  aspect  soon  reveals  that 
the  same  general  conditions  apply  throughout  the 
country  and  make  a  suitable  supply  of  anthracite 
highly  desirable. 

To  those  who  endured  privations  last  winter,  the 
68  degrees  specified  by  the  authorities  will  seem 
balmy  indeed.  It  is  sufficient,  and  let  us  hope  that 
1 1  -,;i  fVirnnor limit  the  homes  of  the  land. 


Performing  a  Great  Service. 

American  Coal  Journal. 

Among  those  organizations  which  have  performed 
a  great  service  for  an  industry  is  to  be  noted  the 
National  Coal  Jobbers’  Association.  This  organiza¬ 
tion  has  maintained  offices  in  the  Woodward  build¬ 
ing  for  some  time,  and  the  wholesaler  coming  to 
Washington  can  at  all  times  secure  information  re¬ 
lating  to  his  business. 

For  Washington  today  is  a  busy  place,  and  the 
stranger  must  take  time  to  find  his  way  about.  He 
must  know  “who’s  who,”  and  whatever  his  troubles 
may  be,  he  must  find  out  to  whom  he  must  take 
them.  Or,  if  he  is  a  member  of  the  jobbers’  organ¬ 
ization,  he  can  confer  with  N.  C.  Ashcom,  the  new 
commissioner  who  is  always  at  headquarters,  and 
has  with  him  an  efficient  staff  of  assistants,  so  that 
the  work  of  the  visitor  in  quest  for  information  be¬ 
comes  a  visit  <9f  pleasure. 
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Court  Decides  Fuel  Administration  Erred  in  Making  Rule  11. 

Says  It  Obviously  Fails  to  Carry  Out  Intent  of  the  Lever  Act. 

I,.  Directing  judgment  in  Favor  of  Majestic  Coal  Co.,  judge  Valente  Take.  Position  That  Any  Law  or  Executive  Order  Requiring  jobber. 

to  buffer  a  Loss  on  Coal  Contracted  for  Before  Price  Was  Fixed  Would  Be  Unconstitutional. 


The  decision  of  Judge  Valente  in  the  City  Court, 
New  York,  in  the  suit  of  the  Majestic  Coal  Co.  to 
collect  payment  for  four  cars  of  coal,  was  referred 
to  in  S  a  ward's  Journal  of  July  13.  Inasmuch  as 
this  is  perhaps  the  first  instance  of  a  buyer  seeking 
to  compel  a  jobber  to  accept  a  literal  interpretation 
of  Rule  11  of  the  Fuel  Administration’s  order  of 
October  6,  1917,  and  sell  coal  at  less  than  cost,  and 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Judge  decided  the  rule 
in  question  would  not  hold  water,  the  case  is  of 
unusual  interest  to  the  coal  trade. 

For  that  reason,  and  because  the  court  reviews 
various  Fuel  Administration  rulings,  giving  dates, 
etc.,  and  discusses  the  interpretation  of  the  Lever 
Law,  we  give  below  Judge  Valente’s  decision  in 
full,  as  printed  in  The  New  York  Law  Journal: 

Text  of  Judge’s  Opinion. 

Majestic  Coal  Co.  v.  W.  J.  Bush  &  Co.— The 
trial  of  this  action  was  started  with  a  jury,  but 
before  any  testimony  was  taken  it  was  stipu¬ 
lated  that  the  evidence  should  be  heard  by  me 
without  a  jury  and  that  all  questions  of  fact 
and  law  should  be  decided  by  me  as  though  a 
jury  were  present.  The  action  was  brought  to 
recover  the  agreed  price  of  four  cars  of  bitu¬ 
minous  coal  at  $3.92  per  gross  ton,  which  coal 
was  received  and  accepted  by  defendant  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1917.  The  answer  admits  all  the  alle¬ 
gations  of  the  complaint,  but  contains  two  affirm¬ 
ative  defenses  and  a  counterclaim. 

The  first  defense  alleges  that  the  contract  of 
sale  was  void  because  in  contravention  of  the 
proclamation  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  dated  August  21,  1917,  supplemented  by 
his  executive  order,  promulgated  August  23, 
1917,  which  it  is  alleged  by  defendant  fixed  the 
sum  of  $2.41  as  the  maximum  price  per  ton  at 
which  the  said  coal  could  legally  be  sold.  The 
same  facts  are  also  set  up  as  a  partial  defense. 
The  counterclaim  alleges  that  the  coal  was 
bought  under  a  warranty  of  merchantability, 
that  the  coal  was  not  of  merchantable  quality, 
and  that  it  was  not  worth  more  than  $1.92  per 
ton.  The  reply  of  the  plaintiff  puts  in  issue  all 
the  material  allegations  of  the  defendant’s  de¬ 
fenses  and  counterclaim.  Upon  the  trial  the  de¬ 
fendant,  by  reason  of  its  admission  of  all  the 
allegations  of  the  complaint,  claimed  and  as¬ 
sumed  the  affirmative,  and  it  therefore  must  sus¬ 
tain  the  burden  of  proof. 

Two  Issues  Involved. 

As  I  view  the  case  there  are  two  issues  which 
must  be  passed  upon  namely:  (1)  Did  the  de¬ 
fendant  prove  by  a  fair  preponderance  of  the  evi¬ 
dence  that  plaintiff  failed  to  furnish  the  quality 
of  coal  contracted  for  ?  and  (2)  What  was  the 
lawful  price  for  bituminous  coal  sold  by  a  jobber 
such  as  the  plaintiff,  as  of  the  date  of  August 
27,  1917,  when  plaintiff  entered  into  its  contract 
herein  with  defendant? 

The  answer  to  the  first  question  involves,  in 
my  opinion,  an  issue  of  fact  and  nothing  more; 
whereas  the  answer  to  the  second  question  in¬ 
volves  a  mixed  and  somewhat  intricate  question 
both  of  law  and  fact.  With  regard  to  the  first 
issue,  the  contract  shows  that  plaintiff  agreed  to 
furnish  defendant  with  bituminous  coal,  and  it  is 
undisputed  that  the  coal  furnished  to  and  ac¬ 
cepted  by  defendant  was  bituminous  coal. 

Subdivision  2  of  section  96  o’f  the  Sales  Act 
(L.  1911,  ch.  571,  sec.  96)  provides  in  substance 
that  where  goods  are  bought  by  description  from 
a  seller  who  deals  in  goods  of  that  description, 
there  is  an  implied  warranty  that  the  goods 
shall  be  of  merchantable  quality.  This  does 
away  with  the  old  distinction  between  sales  by 
a  manufacturer  on  the  one  hand  and  sales  by  a 


jobber  or  dealer  on  the  other  hand,  and  affixes 
to  every  sale,  as  defendant  contends,  an  implied 
warranty  of  merchantability.  Section  130  of  the 
Sales  Act  provides,  in  substance,  that  an  accep¬ 
tance  of  the  goods  does  not  bar  an  action  for 
damages  by  the  buyer  for  breach  of  any  promise 
or  warranty,  express  or  implied,  in  the  contract 
to  sell  or  the  sale.  By  virtue  of  this  section  an 
important  change  in  the  common  law  of  this 
state  was  brought  about  and  neither  express  nor 
an  implied  warranty  becomes  waived  by  accep¬ 
tance  of  the  goods,  and,  as  defendant  correctly 
contends,  it  abrogates  much  of  the  early  law. 

Complaint  of  Quality  Not  Sustained. 

Under  the  common  law  of  this  state,  only  an 
express  warranty  survived  acceptance  of  the 
goods,  whereas  now  an  implied  warranty  also 
survives.  While  I  thus  agree  with  the  defendant 
in  its  view  of  the  law,  I  am  nevertheless  con¬ 
strained  to  hold  that  its  counterclaim  in  regard 
to  the  quality  of  the  goods  must  be  dismissed 
as  not  sustainel  by  the  preponderance  of  the  evi¬ 
dence  required.  Defendant’s  principal  witness 
admitted  that  there  was  no  standard  of  quality 
for  bituminous  coal,  and  it  was  further  admitted 
that,  in  any  event,  there  has  been  no  standard  of 
quality  of  bituminous  coal  since  the  President’s 
proclamation  of  August  21,  1917,  heretofore  re¬ 
ferred  to.  The  coal,  I  think,  is  both  bituminous 
and  merchantable,  and  of  a  fair  grade,  in  view  of 
the  extraordinary  conditions  which  prevailed, 
and  still  prevail,  in  the  coal  mining  industry,  of 
which  facts  I  may  take  judicial  notice. 

In  point  of  fact  the  testimony  shows  that  had 
it  not  been  for  the  control  of  the  price  of  coal 
assumed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
plaintiff  could  have  sold  this  very  coal  for  prob¬ 
ably  $2  additional  per  ton  at  the  time  in  ques¬ 
tion.  Under  the  circumstances  it  seems  clear 
that  the  coal,  even  assuming  its  character  to  be 
that  claimed  by  defendant,  was  of  reasonably 
merchantable  quality  and  worth  at  least  $3.92 
per  gross  ton.  It  follows  that  since  defendant 
has  failed  to  prove  that  plaintiff  did  not  furnish 
the  kind  and  quality  of  coal  contracted  for,  the 
first  of  the  two  questions  involved  herein  must 
be  decided  against  it,  which  brings  us  to  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  second  and  important  question, 
namely,  what  was  the  lawful  price  of  bituminous 
coal  by  jobbers  as  of  the  date  of  the  contract? 

As  I  view  this  question,  it  involves  in  the  first 
instance  an  inquiry  as  to  what  is  the  correct  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  Congressional  Act  of  August 
10,  1917,  commonly  known  as  the  “Lever  Act,” 
and  of  the  executive  orders  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  promulgated  thereunder,  in  so 
Tar  as  the  price  of  coal  is  concerned.  On  August 
10,  1917,  the  so-called  Lever  Act  was  approved, 
which,  respecting  coal,  provided  in  paragraph  25, 
in  part,  as  follows : 

“11.  A  jobber  who,  at  the  date  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  order  fixing  the  price  of  the  coal  in  ques¬ 
tion,  held  a  contract  for  the  purchase  of  coal 
without  having  already  sold  or  contracted  to  sell 
such  coal,  shall  not  sell  such  coal  at  more  than 
the  price  fixed  by  the  President  or  the  fuel  ad¬ 
ministrator  for  the  sale  of  such  coal  after  the 
date  of  such  order,  plus  the  jobber’s  commission 
as  fixed  by  the  President’s  regulation  of  August 
23,  1917.” 

Price-Fixing  Regulations  Reviewed. 

On  August  20,  1917,  written  contract  was  en¬ 
tered  into  between  the  Bear  Run  Coal  Co.  and 
the  plaintiff  for  six  cars  of  Clearfield  bituminous 
coal  each  week  until  September  15,  1918,  f.  o.  b. 
mines,  to  be  paid  for  in  cash  on  the  20th  day  of 
each  month  covering  the  preceding  month’s  ship¬ 


ments.  It  was  four  cars  of  this  coal  which  plain¬ 
tiff,  in  turn,  agreed  to  sell  to  the  defendant  by 
contract  entered  into  on  or  about  August  28, 
1917.  On  August  21,  1917,  an  executive  order  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  prescribed  a 
scale  of  prices  for  bituminous  coal  at  the  mines 
in  the  several  coal  producing  districts.  This 
executive  order  merely  fixed  the  prices  at  the 
mines  for  miners  and  producers,  because  it  spe¬ 
cifically  states  as  follows :  “Subsequent  measures 
will  have  as  their  object  a  fair  and  equitable  con¬ 
trol  of  the  distribution  of  the  supply  and  of  the 
price  not  only  at  the  mines,  but  also  in  the  hands 
of  the  middleman  and  the  retailers 
On  August  23,  1917,  another  executive  order 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  defined 
coal  jobbers,  the  prices  they  may  charge,  their 
profits,  etc.  The  following  portion  of  said  execu¬ 
tive  order  is  of  importance  in  this  case: 

1.  A  coal  jobber  is  defined  as  a  person  (or 
other  agency)  who  purchases  and  resells  coal  to 
coal  dealers  or  to  consumers  without  physically 
handling  it  on,  over  or  through  his  own  vehicle, 
dock,  trestle  or  yard.  2.  For  the  buying  and 
selling  of  bituminous  coal  a  jobber  shall  not  add 
to  his  purchase  price  a  gross  margin  in  excess 
of  15  cents  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  nor  shall  the 
combined  gross  margins  of  any  number  of  job¬ 
bers  who  buy  and  sell  a  given  shipment  or  ship¬ 
ments  of  bituminous  coal  exceed  15  cents  per  ton 
of  2,000  pounds.” 

Under  date  of  August  28,  1917,  the  defendant 
received  plaintiff’s  written  confirmation  of  the 
sale  of  the  bituminous  coal  in  question.  On  Sep¬ 
tember  6,  1917,  plaintiff  sent  a  telegram  to  the 
United  States  fuel  Administrator,  Dr.  Harry  A. 
Garfield,  stating  that  it  had  purchased  coal  from 
operators  under  contracts  made  prior  to  August 
20,  1917,  at  $3.75  per  ton,  f.  o.  b.  mines,  and  then 
inquired  specifically :  “Is  it  permissible  for  us 
to  market  this  coal  at  $3.92  mines,  allowing  us 
17  cents  gross  ton  profit?” 

On  September  15,  1917,  the  plaintiff  received  a 
telegram  from  the  United  States  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
trator  in  reply  to  its  telegram,  reading  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  "Ruling  up  to  date  leaves  in  force  bona 
fide  contracts  made  before  August  21,  1917. 
President’s  proclamation  permits  jobber  add  fif¬ 
teen  cents  profit  per  net  ton.” 

Plaintiff  Complied  with  the  Rules. 

It  tfyus  appears  that  the  plaintiff,  being  a  job¬ 
ber  as  defined  by  the  President’s  proclamation, 
strictly  complied  with  the  requirements  of  the 
said  proclamation  and  sold  the  bituminous  coal 
in  question  to  the  defendant  at  its  own  purchase 
price  of  $3.75  per  gross  ton,  plus  17  cents  per 
gross  ton  (being  the  exact  equivalent  of  15  cents 
per  net  ton),  making  a  total  of  $3.92  per  gross 
ton  for  said  bituminous  coal.  I  am  satisfied  that 
the  plaintiff  accordingly  believed,  and  with  good 
reason,  that  its  understanding  of  thfe  President’s 
proclamation  of  August  23,  1917,  was  correct. 
Relying  upon  this,  the  plaintiff  paid  the  Bear 
Run  Coal  Co.  for'  the  coal  in  question  in  the 
amount  of  $3.75  per  gross  ton.  There  is  no 
dispute  that  plaintiff  bona  fide  paid  this  amount 
to  the  mines  for  the  coal  in  question. 

Under  date  of  October  6,  1917,  the  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministrator  of  the  United  States  issued  new  rul¬ 
ings  and  regulations,  especially  pertaining  to 
jobbers  and  the  prices  for  coal  which  might  be 
charged  by  them.  As  it  is  apparent  that  what¬ 
ever  claim  the  defendant  has  is  based  on  para¬ 
graph  11  of  this  document,  that  paragraph  is 
quoted,  as  follows  :  / 

“Having  completed  its  inquiry  (Federal  Trade 
Commission)  respecting  any  commodity  in  any 
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locality,  it  shall,  if  the  President  has  decided  to 
fix  the  prices  at  which  any  such  commodity  shall 
be  sold  by  producers  and  dealers  generally,  fix 
and  publish  maximum  prices  for  both  producers 
of  and  dealers  in  any  such  commodity,  which 
maximum  prices  shall  be  observed  by  all  pro¬ 
ducers  and  dealers  until  further  action  thereon' 
is  taken  by  the  commission.  In  fixing  maximum 
prices  for  producers  the  commission  shall  allow 
the  cost  of  production,  including  the  expense  of 
operation,  maintenance,  depreciation  and  deple¬ 
tion,  and  shall  add  thereto  a  just  and  reasonable 
profit  In  fixing  such  prices  for  dealers,  the  com¬ 
mission  shall  allow  the  cost  to  the  dealer  and 
shall  add  thereto  a  just  and  reasonable  sum  for 
his  profit  in  the  transaction.  The  maximum 
prices  so  fixed  and  published  shall  not  be  con¬ 
strued  as  invalidating  any  contract  in  which 
prices  are  fixed,  made  in  good  faith,  prior  to  the 
establishment  and  publication  of  maximum  prices 
by  the  commission.  Whoever  stfall,  with  knowl¬ 
edge  that  the  prices  of  any  such  commodity  have 
been  fixed  as  herein  provided,  ask,  demand  or 
receive  a  higher  price,  or  whoever  shall,  with 
knowledge  that  the  regulations  have  been  pre¬ 
scribed,  as  herein  provided,  violate  or  refuse  to 
conform  to  anv  of  the  same,  shall,  upon  convic¬ 
tion.  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$5  000  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  two 
years.'  or  both.  Each  independent  transaction 
shall  constitute  a  separate  offense." 

Possible  Consequences  Apparently  Ignored. 

This  paragraph  seems  to  require  that  a  coal 
jobber  who  had  in  good  faith  purchased  coal 
from  the  mines  at  a  higher  price  than  the  mine 
price  named  by  the  President  in  his  proclama¬ 
tion,  had  to  sell  such  coal,  if  he  had  not  already 
contracted  to  sell  the  same,  at  the  price  allowed 
by  the  President’s  proclamation,  plus  the  jobbers 
commission.  Whether  this  would  or  would  not 
have  meant  bankruptcy  for  every  nonest  and 
legitimate  jobber  in  the  coal  business  was  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  apparently  not  considered  b\  tie  ue 
administrator.  The  defendants  contention 
briefly  stated,  is  that  the  maximum  price  which 
plaintiff  may  charge  for  this  coal  is  the  sum  o 
$?  41  per  ton,  the  amount  fixed  in  the  President 
executive  orders  hereinbefore  summarized. 

Defendant  insists  in  taking  *is  fi'ghly  in¬ 
equitable  point  of  view,  in  spite  of  the  fact  tha 
it  knows  that  plaintiff  actually  paid  far 
$2.41  per  ton  of  coal,  and  in  spite  of  the  further 
fact  that  defendant  knows  that  bituminous  coa 
was  worth  far  more  than  the  price  which  it  is 
asked  to  pay  therefor  in  this  suit.  The  plaintiff 
contends  that  under  the  Lever  Act  anaunder  the 
President’s  proclamation  of  August  21  a  d  , 
1917,  the  plaintiff,  as  a  legitimate  coal  jobber, 
was  authorized  to  ackl  the  allowed  C0I£' 

mission  to  the  purchase  price,  conshtuting  he 
price  herein  of  $3.92  per  ton.  I  think  that  the 
plaintiff’s  contention  is  correct. 

I  cannot  understand  why  the  plaintiff  should 
have  to  suffer  a  loss  of  $1.75  a  ton  on  coal  which 
:c  had  bought,  sold  and  bona  fide  paid  for,  be 
fore  the  United  State  Fuel  Administrator  s  rule 
of  October  6,  1917,  was  promulgated,  even  assum¬ 
ing  (without,  however,  conceding)  that  the  fuel 
administration  had  the  power  to  make  such 
rule  It  seems  clear  to  me  that  the  plaintiff 
followed  absolutely  the  provisions  of :  the i  Leve 
Act  of  August  10,  1917,  and  the  President  s  exe 
cutive  orders  of  August  21,  1917,  and  August  23 
1917  based  thereon,  wdien  it  fixed  the  contrac 
price  herein  at  the  figure  of  $3.92,  being  its  own 
purchase  price  of  $3.75,  plus  the  17  cents  jobber  s 
profit  allowed  under  the  Presidents  proclama¬ 
In  other  words,  plaintiff  is  selling  this  coal  to 
the  defendant  at  cost  price,  plus  the 
tional  allowance  of  17  cents  per  ton  out  of  which 
has  to  come  all  of  plaintiff’s  overhead  expenses, 

salesman's  commissions,  &c.  It  seems 

the  defendant  is  in  no  position  to  complam  abou 

the  price  charged  to  it  by  plaintiff,  but  that,  on 


the  contrary,  defendant  ought  to  congratulate 
itself  upon  its  good  fortune  in  having  been  able 
to  secure  coal  at  a  time  and  under  conditions 
which  made  this  a  far  from  easy  matter. 

Fuel  Administration  Reverses  Itself. 

I  am  confirmed  in  my  opinion  by  the  attitude 
assumed  toward  this  particular  contract  by  the 
New  York  State  Fuel  Administrator,  who  under 
date  of  November  16,  1917,  approved  of  the 
Bear  Run  Coal  Co.  contract  entered  into  by 
plaintiff,  and  authorized  the  sale  of  any  amount 
of  coal  unsold  under  said  contract  at  the  price 
of  $3.75  per  gross  ton,  plus  the  amount  of  the 
jobber’s  profit  as  fixed  by  the  President.  I  fur¬ 
ther  understand  that  the  United  States  Fuel 
Administrator  now  also  takes  the  view  that  the 
sale  and  charge  by  plaintiff  to  defendant  were 
proper  and  correct,  and  that  plaintiff  was  justi¬ 
fied  so  far  as  the  price  of  the  coal  is  concerned. 

So  that,  even  as  far  as  the  United  State  Fuel 
Administration  is  concerned,  it  appears  that  the 
price  of  $3.92  per  gross  ton  is  proper  and  correct, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  interpretation  placed 
by  the  United  States  Fuel  Administration  upon 
its  ruling. 

I  wish  to  add,  however,  that  there  is  serious 
doubt  in  my  mind  of  the  validity  of  paragraph 
11  in  the  rules  and  regulations  issued  by  the 
United  States  Fuel  Administration,  above  quoted. 

In  the  instant  case  I  do  not  have  to  pass  upon 
this  issue,  in  view  of  the  reasonable  attitude  as¬ 
sumed  by’  both  the  United  States  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration  and  the  New  York  Fuel  Administration. 
But  in  view  of  the  uncertainty  in  the  coal  busi¬ 
ness  which  this  regulation  of  the  United  States 
Fuel  Administration  has  occasioned,  I  think  it  is 
only  proper  for  me  to  state  that,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  such  a  regulation  could  not  be  deemed 
retroactive,  but  if  it  is  so  unfortunately  worded 
as  to  imply  that  it  is  retroactive,  then  and  in 
that  event  it  must  be  held  void  and  illegal  and 
contrary  to  the  Congressional  Act  of  August  10, 
1917,  and  the  executive  orders  thereunder. 

Lever  Act  Provides  for  Profit. 

I  have  studied  with  some  care  both  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Act  and  the  executive  orders  of  the 
President,  but  I  cannot  find  anything  in  them 
which  could  compel  legitimate  jobbers  in  fuel  to 
sell  coal  at  prices  less  than  the  purchase  prices 
bona  fide  paid  by  the  said  jobbers  to  the  miners. 
If  there  were  anything  in  them  to  that  effect  it 
would  be  manifestly  void  and  unconstitutional. 
Confiscation  cannot  be  achieved  under  the  guise 
of  legislation.  As  I  read  the  act  and  the  execu¬ 
tive  orders  thereunder  there  is  no  such  untair 
provision  therein  contained,  either  expressly  or 
by  implication.  On  the  contrary,  the  Congress¬ 
ional  Act  specifically  limits  price  fixing  by  dealers 
to  “the  cost  to  the  dealer”  plus  “a  just  and 
reasonable  sum  for  his  profit,”  and  further  speci¬ 
fically  provides  that  any  maximum  price  fixed 
shall  not  be  construed  as  invalidating  prior  con¬ 
tracts  entered  into  in  good  faith.  * 

The  sole  difficulty  has  arisen  because  of  the 
inadvertent  failure  of  the  United  States  Fuel 
Administration  or  some  of  its  subordinates 
properly  interpret,  understand  and  obey  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Act  and  the  executive  orders  of  the 
President  issued  thereunder.  In  the  instant  ca 
I  am  satisfied  that  both  the  United  States  Fue 
Administration  and  the  New  York  State  Fuel 
Administration  now  agree  that  the  plain 
not  compelled  to  sell  its  coal  at  less  than  what  it 
paid  to  the  mines  for  it,  but  that,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  plaintiff  is  lawfully  entitled  to  charge 
$3.92  per  gross  ton,  being  the  amount  of  its  pur¬ 
chase  price,  plus  its  permissible  jobber  s  com¬ 
mission  under  the  President’s  proclamation 

It  follows  that  the  defendant  has  not  sus 
tained  its  defenses  as  alleged,  and  they  should 
be,  and  hereby  are,  overruled.  Upon  the  facts 
and  as  the  law  applicable  to  them  requires 
direct  judgment  in  plaintiff’s  favor  m  the  sum 
of  $975.61,  with  $39.02  interest,  making  a  total 
of  $1,014.63,  together  with  usual  costs. 


Long  Distance  Transmission. 


Pennsylvania  Administrator  Believes  in 
Generating  Power  at  Mines. 

William  Potter,  State  Fuel  Administrator  for 
Philadelphia,  is  much  interested  in  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  long-distance  power  transmission  from 
the  coal  fields  as  a  means  of  conserving  coal  and 
transportation.  He  has  recently  given  out  a 
statement  telling  what  he  thinks  in  it  possible  to 
accomplish  in  that  direction  in  certain  eastern 
States.  This  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

“Engineers,  who  have  been  busy  for  several 
months  surveying  the  mine  power  project,  have 
reported  to  this  administration  enormous  savings 
that  can  be  effected  by  interconnection  of  exist¬ 
ing  plants  to  the  territory  that  it  is  proposed  to 
serve  with  the  mine  poWer  project.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  it  will  require  800,000  kilowatts  to 
operate  industries  in  the  so-called  war  zone,  which 
includes  eastern  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  _,Ohio, 
Delaware,  New  York  and  possibly  a  part  of  New 
England. 

Engineers  estimate  that  the  savings  that  can  be 
effected  will  amount  to  129,000  kilowatts  mini¬ 
mum,  and  a  maximum  of  150,000.  The  amount  of 
money  that  would  otherwise  be  invested  that  can 
be  diverted  by  this  method  would  be  more  than 
enough  to  pay  for  the  high  voltage  transmission 
lines,  step-up  transformers,  together  with  the 
buildings  required  to  house  the  equipment. 

Big  Saving  in  Transportation 
“The  generating  of  from  200,000  to  250,000  kilo¬ 
watts  at  the  mine  will  result  in  a  net  saving  of 
transporting  1,000,000  net  tons  of  coal  annually 
from  the  mines  to  industries.  This  saving  in 
railroad  transportation  would  be  more  than 
enough  to  pay  for  the  investment  in  transmission 
lines. 

“The  transmission  would  thus  fulfill  two  func¬ 
tions,  either  one  of  which  independently  would  be 
more  than  sufficient  to  justify  the  investment  or 
the  demand  upon  our  manufacturing  resources 
and  man  power.  In  addition  to  the  man-power 
scheme  for  generating  energy  and  transmitting  it 
to  industries,  engineers  have  completed  surveys 
of  every  source  of  water  power  in  the  State  for 
this  administration.  Then  estimate  that  there  is 
available  about  100,000  to  110,000  horsepower 
from  the  natural  resources  of  this  State  that  can 
be  delivered  into  the  war-industry  zone.” 

Government  Supervision  of  Coal  Movement 
Down  Warrior  River. 

Director  General  McAdoo  has  appointed  M.  J. 
Sanders  of  New  Orleans  as  Federal  manager  of  the 
Warrior  River  and  lower  Mississippi  River,  with 
instructions  to  work  out  their  development  and 
( furnish  the  necessary  facilities  so  as  to  secure  their 
greatest  utility  as  mediums  of  water  transportation. 
Mr.  McAdoo  took  this  action  after  going  oyer  all 
the  reports  made  upon  the  advisability  of  having  the 
railroad  administration  take  over  control  of  the 
Warrior  River  and  put  barges  on  the  waterway  Jo 
bring  coal  down  from  the  Alabama  mines  to  Mobile 
and  New  Orleans.  Mr.  Sanders  has  been  given  the 
general  direction  of  the  development  of  the  neces¬ 
sary  facilities  and  the  construction  of  the  necessary 
barges  and  tows  to  bring  coal  from  the  Alabama 
mines  down  the  Warrior  River  to  Mobile  and  to 
New  Orleans.  It  is  understood  he  will  commandeer 
for  the  Government  the  barges  and  tows  that  have 
been  engaged  in  the  coal-carrying  trade  over  the 
Warrior  River  and  those  available  at  other  points. 
Construction  of  other  barges  and  tows  will  be 
started. 


In  answer  to  a  recent  inquiry  it  can  be  said  that 
data  relative  to  the  utilization  of  bituminous  ton¬ 
nage  for  all  purposes  during  the  last  coal  year, 
together  with  this  year’s  estimated  requirements, 
were  published  in  the  Journal  nearly  two  months 
ago.  Some  figures  along  this  line  were  recently 
printed  elsewhere,  but  more  complete  and  up-to-date 
details  will  be  found  in  our  issue  of  June  8,  page 
130. 
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Urges  Anthracite  Miners  to  Greater  Efforts. 

Director  of  Production  Neale  Says  There  Are  Enough  Men  Left  to  Produce  Sufficient 
Coal,  But  That  It  Will  Take  Eight  Hours’  Work  Every  Day. 


Tames  B.  Neale,  Director  of  Production,  U.  S. 
Fuel  Administration,  has  sent  the  following 
message  to  the  hard  coal  miners  through  Frank 
J.  Flayes,  President  of  the  U.  M.  W.: 

I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  convey  to  the 
anthracite  mine  workers  my  greetings  and  make 
very  clear  to  them  the  heavy  responsibility  which 
rests  upon  their  shoulders  in  this  hour  of  the 
nation’s  need.  Perhaps  no  one  who  is  not  in 
daily  touch  with  the  situation  in  the  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istration  in  Washington,  into  which  there  is 
constantly  coming  information  as  to  the  needs 
for  coal  fronp  all  over  the  land,  can  fully  realize 
the  seriousness  of  the  coal  shortage  and  what  a 
handicap  it  is  to  our  success  in  the  war.  I  am 
confident  that  I  need  only  to  state  the  fact  that 
the  shortage  of  coal  is  endangering  the  carry¬ 
ing  out  of  our  new  war  program  and  that  the 
mine  workers  will  then  remove  the  danger. 

“The  task  set  for  them  is  hard  because  of  the 
inroads  made  in  their  ranks  by  the  draft,  volun¬ 
tary  enlistment  and  muntion  plants  but  there  are 
still  enough  men  and  boys  left  in  and  about  the 
mines  to  produce  sufficient  coal  to  meet  the  coun¬ 
try  s  needs.  To  do  this,  however,  will  require, 
from  each  one,  eight  hours  of  work  each  day 
and  the  determination  to  produce  a  markedly  in¬ 
creased  tonnage.  In  this  way  only  can  the  dan¬ 
gers  and  hardships  which  our  soldiers  in  France 


must  bear,  be  reduced  to  the  minimum  and  many 
thousands  of  homes  be  kept  warm  during  the 
coming  winter. 

The  mine  workers  above  all  others  during  the 
past  years  have  proven  themselves  loyal  to  their 
comrades.  1  here  is  no  record  of  a  mine  disaster, 
where  the  lives  of  their  fellows  were  endangered, 
that  there  were  not  more  volunteers  for  the 
rescue  than  could  be  used.  And  so  I  am  sure 
they  will  come  to  the  rescue  now  and  will  give 
willingly  of  their  time  and  strength.  So  that 
General  Pershing  s  boys  may  be  fully  equipped 
to  put  up  a  powerful  and  victorious  fight  against 
the  Kaiser  and  his  armies  which  are  threatening 
our  freedom  and  so  that  there  may  be  no  suffer¬ 
ing  from  cold  this  winter. 

Since  Mr.  Garfield,  United  States  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministrator,  wrote  you  under  date  June  12,  point¬ 
ing  out  the  need  of  eight  hours  of  work  each 
working  day  by  each  mine  worker  and  a  large 
increase  in  tonnage,  there  has  been  some  im¬ 
provement,  but  the  tonnage  is  still  far  short  of 
meeting  the  urgent  demands  being  made  by  those 
in  charge  of  the  war  program  and  by  the  domes¬ 
tic  users.  More  than  on  any  other  group,  the 
eyes  of  America  are  centered  today  on  the  mine 
workers.  Great  results  are  expected  of  them  and 
1  am  sure  they  will  be  given  gladlv  in  the  cause 
of  humanity.” 


Clean  Coal  Premiums. 

Bituminous  Operators  Allowed  Bonuses 
Ranging  from  Five  to  Fifty  Cents. 

Bituminous  operators  who  comply  with  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  Fuel  Administration  in  regard 
to  the  extraordinary  cleaning  of  coal  are  being 
granted  permits  on  application  under  which  they 
are  allowed  to  charge  the  following  prices  in  excess 
of  those  fixed  by  the  Government :  Five  cents  per 
ton  for  picking  run  of  mine ;  ten  cents  for  picking 
prepared  sizes,  and  fifty  cents  for  washing  slack. 

No  formal  order  has  been  issued  by  the  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration  on  this  subject,  each  case  being  con¬ 
sidered  on  its  merits  as  disclosed  by  the  applica¬ 
tion. 

The  prices  now  allowed  by  the  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion  are  in  substitution  for  the  flat  increase  of  twenty 
cents  which  was  formerly  allowed  without  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  actual  cost  of  preparation,  which  neces¬ 
sarily  varies  at  different  mines.  Under  the  present 
plan  the  Fuel  Administration  investigates  every  ap¬ 
plication  presented  for  permission  to  make  the  addi¬ 
tional  charges,  and  considers  each  application  on  its 
merits. 

Only  a  small  number  of  operators  have  applied  for 
permits,  the  total  number  issued  being  less  than  125. 
These  permits  are  issued  in  the  names  of  the  oper¬ 
ators,  who  are  required  to  take  out  a  permit  for 
each  mine  at  which  they  desire  to  obtain  the  benefit 
of  the  increased  allowance. 

The  change  of  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration  was  determined  upon  at  a  conference 
held  at  the  offices  of  the  Fuel  Administration  in  May 
between  representatives  of  that  organization  and 
district  representatives  from  a  large  majority  of  the 
soft  coal  districts  of  the  country. 


Cincinnati’s  River  Coal. 

Cincinnati,  Aug.  1.— Situated  on  the  Ohio  River, 
Cincinnati  is  going  to  be  better  off  than  her  sister 
cities  in  Ohio  this  year  for  coal.  Dealers  express 
confidence  that  the  situation  here  will  be  much  im¬ 
proved  over  last  year.  They  say  that  Cincinnati 
would  be  in  an  unfortunate  position  as  regards  get¬ 
ting  fuel  were  it  not  for  the  river.  Upstate  cities, 
they  pointed  out,  because  of  abnormal  railroad  traffic] 
may  have  a  hard  time  getting  enough  coal  next 
winter. 

More  than  45,000  tons  of  Kanawha  coal  were 
brought  down  the  Ohio  recently  on  an  artificial  wave. 
I  his  shipment  was  the  first  to  come  by  river  this 
season.  It  is  planned  to  undertake  similar  shipments 
as  often  as  conditions  permit.  It  is  a  part  of  the 

rill  your  bins  early”  campaign. 

Although  the  shipment  was  equal  to  800  railroad 
cars,  it  lasted  only  ten  days,  according  to  R  P 
Gillham,  vice-president  of  the  Campbell’s  Creek  Coal 
Co.  The  shipment  was  distributed  among  the 
Campbell’s  Creek  Co.,  the  Queen  City  Coal  Co.r  the 
Marmet-Halm  Coal  Co.,  and  the  Hatfield  Coal  Co. 
A  number  of  dealers  had  been  out  of  coal  for  some 
days,  and  the  big  river  shipment  came  at  a  time  of 
real  need. 

The  river  had  been  too  low  for  several  weeks  so 
on  order  of  Col.  Lansing  H.  Beach,  U.  S.  Division 
b-ngmeers,  who  has  successfully  handled  artificial 
floods,  the  wave  was  created,  giving  the  river  a  stage 
live  feet  higher.  This  enabled  the  great  fleet  of  coal 
barges  which  had  been  waiting  for  the  rise  at  Point 
Pleasant,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kanawha  River  to  ride 
down  to  Cincinnati. 


Administrator  Helps  Jobbers. 

We  understand  that  State  Administrator  Meyer 
has  been  doing  some  good  work  for  the  jobbers  at 
Baltimore,  obtaining  coal  from  the  mines  for  them 
and  letting  them  look  after  the  handling  and  financing 
at  usual  commission.  Administrator  Potter  has  been 
doing  something  along  this  line  in  Pennsylvania,  but 
Mr.  Meyer  has  been  especially  active  in  Baltimore 
and  has  won  the  esteem  of  a  number  of  jobbers  by 
so  doing,  as  but  for  his  efforts  they  might  have 
been  cut  off  from  a  supply  and  customers,  having 
to  rely  upon  their  usual  sources  of  supply,  might 
have  been  inconvenienced. 


Stocks  Accumulating. 

That  coal  is  piling  up  in  manufacturers’  yards  as 
well  as  in  domestic  consumers’  bins  is  quite  man¬ 
ifest  to  those  who  travel  around  and  make  inquiries 
That  such  a  condition  exists  at  this  midsummer  day 
is  very  gratifying  and  tends  to  lessen  much  of  the 
apprehension  heretofore  felt  relative  to  winter  sup¬ 
ply.  If  a  considerable  number  of  the  largest  con¬ 
sumers  have  coal  enough  to  last  them  until  the  first 
of  January,  there  will  be  quite  an  opportunity  during 
the  fall  months  to  attend  to  the  wants  of  the  smaller 
buyers  and  also  do  something  in  the  way  of  replen¬ 
ishing  for  the  large  buyers.  In  fact,  if  the  new 
method  of  railroad  management  can  avoid  the  usual 
cumulative  congestion  that  reaches  a  climax  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  nearly  every  year,  who  knows  but  what  we  may 
be  able  to  get  through  the  winter  fairly  well 


Auto-Truck  in  Coal  Delivery. 

How  the  Autocar  Has  Successfully  Met  the 
Coal  Handling  Problem. 

The  auta-truck  and  its  usefulness  in  the  delivery 
o  coal  at  retail  has  long  since  passed  the  experi¬ 
mental  stage  and  has  established  for  itself  a  very 
definite  place  in  modern  coal  yard  operation.  In  the 
early  days  of  auto-truck  use  in  the  coal  business,  it 
was  found  by  manufacturers  of  the  vehicles  that  real 
economy  of  service  was  the  sole  determining  con- 
sideration  in  the  mind  of  a  dealer  contemplating  a 
C.  lange  from  wagon  delivery  to  auto-trucks. 

I  he  more  enterprising  manufacturers  undertook  to 
make  a  systematic,  almost  scientific,  analysis  of  the 
coal  delivery  problem,  and  after  much  experimenting 
there  now  remain  a  comparative  handful  of  manu¬ 
facturers  who  specialize  in  motor  trucks  suitable  for 
coal  delivery,  and  in  each  instance  a  goodly  list  of 
users  has  been  compiled  showing  that  the  auto-truck 
really  has  a  place  in  the  field  of  usefulness  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  delivery  of  coal  at  retail. 

One  of  the  most  enterprising  auto-truck  manufac¬ 
turers,  and  one  which  has  at  the  same  time  been  most 
successful  m  meeting  the  retail  coal  delivery  problem 
is  the  Autocar  Company,  of  Ardynore,  Pa.  Special¬ 
izing  in  a  two-ton  truck,  the  company  has  placed  its 
cars  with  splendid  results,  and  more  than  ;00  coal 
dea  ers  are  now  using  the  Autocar,  some  using  it 
exclusively  ,n  the  handling  of  their  deliveries. 

I  he  illustration  appearing  oil  our  front  cover 
shows  a  fleet  of  14  Autocars  in  the  service  of  W  J 
Chapman  &  Co.,  retail  dealers  at  Baltimore,  Mil 
who,  after  finding  that  on  account  of  severe  weather 
ast  wintei  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  deliveries 
with  teams,  deeded  to  depend  entirely  upon  Auto- 
cars,  wnh  which  they  already  had  some  experience. 
T  e  Chapman  folks  declare  that  they  would  be  un- 
V  ?  to  depend  entirely  upon  any  other  truck,  for  the 
Autocar  w'th  its  short  wheel  base,  is  the  only  one 
that  would  go  into  certain  congested  places  where  it 
is  necessary  for  them  to  deliver  coal. 

Another  feature  of  particular  interest  and  impor- 
"  Ct0nneCtl°n,  With  the  mechanical  construction 
e,  , hi  °T  ‘j03’  trUCk  iS  the  higMift  dump  which 
sol1!!  !hC  dea  ers  t0  dumP  lnto  sheds  and  cellars. 

that  they  may  save  time  in  unloading.  The  little 

!eni°ltrUlS  are  liveIier  and  Quicker  in  their  move¬ 
ments  than  larger  type  vehicles,  particularly  in  re¬ 
turning  to  the  yard  empty,  and  thus  the  two-ton 
-  utocar  is  often  able  to  deliver  more  coal  in  a  fixed 
time  than  is  another  truck  of  much  larger  capacity. 

Better  Times  for  Jobbers. 

THE  jobbing  interests  will,  we  are  sure 
be  gratified  to  learn  that  as  a  result  of 
recent  conferences  at  Washington  a  pro¬ 
gramme  has  been  outlined  by  -the  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration  which  is  the  most  satisfactory 
basis  of  operations  yet  achieved.  An  offi'- 
cial  of  the  association  tells  us  that  recogni- 

baUs  ^  at  aSt  establlshed  on  a  favorable 

f  details  presented  by  the  officials  of 
the  National  Jobbers’  Association  are  now 
under  consideration  by  the  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration  and  a  decision  is  expected  very  soon. 
Harmony  is  the  keynote  of  the  new  plan 
together  with  particular  recognition  for 
those  interests  that  were  engaged  in  the 
jobbing  trade  prior  to  the  era  of  excitement 
and  high  prices.  In  other  words,  the  estab¬ 
lished  interests  will  be  allowed  to  conduct 
their  business  along  customary  lines  and 
only  the  newer  licensees  who'  have  come 
in  under  abnormal  conditions  of  the  recent 
past  will,  as  we  understand  it,  have  to  make 
manifest  their  usefulness 


Conservation  of  anthracite  goes  so  far  as  to  lead 
to  the  use  of  soft  coal  on  the  Reading’s  Philadelphia- 
•  ew  \  ork  trains  which  for  many  years  past  have 
made  a  point  of  No  smoke,  no  cinders.” 
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Present- Day  Retail  Problems  Discussed. 

Association  Official  Treats  of  Difficulties  Thrust  Upon  Dealers  by  War  Conditions  and 

Government  Control  of  the  Coal  Industry. 


In  his  address  before  the  Philadelphia  convention 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Associa¬ 
tion,  President  Frank  J.  Wallis,  <of  Harrisburg,  com¬ 
plimented  the  members  on  the  way  they  had  acquitted 
themselves  during  the  troublous  times  of  last  winter 
and  touched  upon  some  of  the  problems  demanding 
attention.  He  said : 

About  two  years  ago  our  secretary,  in  calling  us 
to  a  convention,  likened  us  to  those  in  the  trenches. 
••Looking  backward,  we  were  then  only  in  training 
for  our  places  in  the  first  line  trenches.  How  in¬ 
delibly  impressed  upon  our  memories  are  the  battles 
of  last  winter.  Besieged  upon  all  sides,  greatly  out¬ 
numbered  by  forces  which  bred  upon  us  at  long 
range  and  short  range  and  gassed  us,  and  in  some 
cases  hand-to-hand  engagements  took  place. 

Through  it  all  we  held  the  fort.  You  have  been 
tested  beyond  that  of  any  other  line  of  business  men, 
and  history  will  show  that  the  retail  coal  merchant 
during  these  unusual  times  met  the  situation  prac¬ 
tically,  conscientiously  and  did  his  best  under  the 
circumstances.  Gentlemen,  I  congratulate  you ;  for 
you  are  a  body  of  real  men  to  have  withstood  such 
a  test,  mentally,  physically  and  financially.  Truly 
you  have  been  holding  a  man’s  job. 

I  was  recently  greatly  impressed  by  an  address  of 
a  doctor  of  divinity  to  an  auxiliary  of  the  American 
Red  Cross,  in  which  he  clearly  showed  the  value  in 
the  present  world  war  of  the  formation  of  the  Red 
Cross  50  years  ago,  in  a  period  when  but  a  handful 
of  men  could  see  the  need  for  it.  How  it  is  serving 
humanity  at  this  time  is  well  known  to  every  man, 
woman  and  child. 

Best  Conditions  in  Organization  Towns. 

Until  recently  you  could  find  the  retail  coal  men 
who  freely  confessed  they  could  see  no  need  for 
national,  State  or  local  organizations.  But  14  years 
ago  a  handful  of  men  in  Reading  saw  the  need  for 
our  organization  and  established  it  at  that  time. 
Provision  has  been  made  on  our  program  for  reports 
from  representatives  from  towns  throughout  the  ter¬ 
ritory  covered  by  our  membership  regarding  the 
work  of  local  fuel  administrators  in  their  respective 
localities,  all  of  which,  I  am  certain,  will  reflect  the 
value  of  local  organization.  A  study  of  the  coal 
situation  today  will  show  that  the  most  favorable 
conditions  for  all  concerned  exist  in  cities  and  towns 
where  live,  active  organizations  of  the  coal  merchants 
are  maintained. 

The  Federal  Fuel  Administrator  displayed  good 
business  judgment  early  in,  his  administration  when 
he  insisted  that  his  county  and  local  representatives 
treat  with  the  trade  as  a  unit.  Co-operation  and 
results  came  quickly  where  the  two  interests  got 
together  in  this  way.  Some  of  the  merchants  in 
good  old  Harrisburg  could  not  see  the  point  for 
years,  and  while  they  may  have  been  fairly  success¬ 
ful  in  their  business  efforts,  they  would  have  met 
with  a  larger  measure  of  success  as  members  of  the 
trade  organizations  in  our  city.  Recently  they  have 
voluntarily  joined  our  local  exchange,  and  we  are 
now  a  100-per-cent  city  in  that  respect. 

In  this  connection  I  am  reminded  of  an  incident 
of  my  boyhood  days.  A  neighbor  offered  a  mare  for 
sale,  and  a  prospective  buyer  was  pointing  out  and 
commenting  on  the  few  defects.  The  old  man  lis¬ 
tened,  and  then  replied :  “Oh,  yes,  but  she  s  got  two 
good  eyes,  is  young,  and  she’s  hell  for  strong!  The 
horse  was  serviceable  and  desirable,  and  so  with  each 
and  every  organization.  There  is  enough  of  good  in 
all  to  commend  them  to  the  business  man,  and  I 
dare  say  most  men  get  more  out  of  the  association 
and  fellowship  in  this  way  than  they  put  into  it. 

These  are  times  when  those  whose  duty  is  the 
ultimate  distribution  of  coal  should  be  thoroughly 
informed  as  to  conditions  in  the  trade.  The  Associa¬ 
tion  Message,  so  ably  edited  by  our  secretary,  is  filled 
with  trade  news,  and  this  magazine  has  done  a  great 
work  in  this  direction.  I  would  urge  also  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  the  other  leading  trade  papers,  as  we  should 
be  able  to  speak  intelligently  to  our  patrons  as  to  the 


FRANK  J.  WALLIS, 

President  Pennsylvania  Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Association. 

causes  of  an  effect  which  they  fail  to  comprehend 
and  which  is  bringing  them  inconvenience. 

Mr.  Cole,  conservation  expert  of  Mr.  Potter’s 
force,  gave  Harrisburg  a  most  interesting  and  in¬ 
structive  talk,  outlining  conservation  measures,  I  per¬ 
sonally  noted  some,  one  of  which  our  office  force 
has  worn  almost  threadbare.  It  is  that  it  requires 
two  tons  of  coal  for  every  ton  of  shipping  produced; 
that  is,  6,000  tons  of  coal  for  each  3,003-ton  ship 
launched.  My  point  is  that  we  can  assist  in  the 
efforts  of  the  Administration  to  conserve,  and  gain 
public  sentiment  as  well.  We  are  expected  to  know 
more  about  the  coal  situation  than  the  consuming 
public. 

Need  of  Cost  Accounting  Now  Apparent. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  the  disposition  of  the  retail 
man  to  keep  an  accurate  account  of  their  costs. 
Since  the  producing  interests  have  been  called  upon 
by  the  Federal  authorities  from  time  to  time  for  such 
data,  it  may  be  well  for  each  retailer  to  be  prepared 
to  furnish  a  statement  of  his  operating  costs,  properly 
classified,  if  called  upon  to  do  so.  The  Federal  Trade 
Commission  and  the  Internal  Revenue  authorities 
are  urging  all  business  men  to  adopt  and  put  into 
practice  a  system  of  this  kind. 

I  wish  to  suggest  for  your  consideration  the  matter 
of  destination  in  the  weighing  of  coal.  The  loss  to 
consignees  last  winter  cannot  be  estimated,  and  the 
railroad  authorities  appear  to  be  powerless  to  prevent 
it.  I  fear  that  the  same  conditions  will  prevail  the 
coming  winter.  An  effort  to  secure  destination 
weighing  was  made  several  years  ago  by  our  asso¬ 
ciation,  but  we  failed  to  secure  it,  the  railroad  rep¬ 
resentatives  claiming  that  the  change  would  neces¬ 
sitate  the  reconstruction  of  their  entire  way-billing 
and  weighing  system.  Many  of  our  members  doubted 
this  statement.  We  now  believe  that  with  Director 
General  McAdoo’s  resourcefulness  the  change 
could  be  brought  about,  thus  insuring  for  us  in 
weight  just  what  we  pay  for.  As  retail  men  we  are 
responsible  for  the  weight  in  the  customer’s  bin,  and 
riot  for  what  left  the  yard.  If  theft  or  loss  from 
any  cause  occurs  upon  the  streets,  we  are  responsible 
for  it. 

There  appears  to  be  a  disposition  on  the  part  of 
some  retailers  to  lessen  their  efforts  to  secure 
coal,  depending  entirely  upon  the  local  administrator. 
This  should  not  be.  Every  dealer  must  see  that  he 


receives  his  allotment ;  otherwise  it  is  possible  for 
.t  to  go  into  his  neighborhood,  but  may  not  reach 
his  yard.  May  we  keep  the  following  in  mind; 

“I  hate  to  be  always  kicking; 

It  does  not  tend  to  peace : 

But  the  wheel  that  does  the  squeaking 
Is  the  one  that  gets  the  grease.’’ 

Prompt  Billing  Would  Be  Desirable. 

The  need  for  definite  information  for  our  weekly 
reports  to  the  Federal  authorities  on  sales,  stock  on 
hand,  etc.,  and  the  necessity  for  prompt  determining 
of  our  retail  prices  to  conform  with  Government  rul¬ 
ing.  call  for  prompt  billing  on  the  part  of  shippers. 
May  we  therefore  consider  the  advisability  of  re¬ 
questing  shippers  to  render  bills  as  soon  as  cars  are 
waybilled,  with  the  request  also  for  a  small  discount 
for  cash — say  1  per  cent  for  payment  within  five  days 
from  receipt  of  invoice?  I  look  upon  the  monthly 
billing  of  coal,  as  is  the  custom  of  many  shippers 
as  out  of  date  and  serving  no  good  purpose  under  the 
present  conditions. 

The  economic  handling  of  coal  should  receive 
our  attention.  In  the  past  this  matter  has  been 
considered  only  in  relation  to  our  industrial  develop¬ 
ment,  and  as  a  means  of  increasing  our  profit.  But 
today  we  should  look  over  our  plant  and  determine 
what  changes  we  can  make  to  conserve  the  man 
power  of  our  country,  for  it  is  not  only  a  question  of 
meeting  the.  steadily  advancing  labor  cost,  but  of  re- 
dvcing  to  a  minimum  the  handling  of  coal  by  hand. 
The  substitution,  therefore,  of  coal-handling  machin¬ 
ery  is  one  way  in  which  we  can  do  our  part  to  help 
win  the  war. 

Cash  payments  to  us  and  light  stocks  on  hand 
should  help  us  to  meet  in  a  financial  way  this  change 
in  modern  methods.  There  are  numerous  manufac¬ 
turing  concerns  willing  to  give  us  the  service  of  their 
engineers  to  determine  the  kind  and  style  of  equip¬ 
ment  best  suited  to  our  particular  needs.  Let  us. 
adjust  our  business  to  the  times,  and  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  I  will  quote ;  “Behind  every  business  that  keeps 
up  with  the  times  is  an  individual  who  keeps  ahead 
of  them.” 

Two  Kinds  of  Criticism. 

The  supreme  factor  in  American  business  today  is 
the  Government.  It  has  empowered  the  United 
States  Fuel  Administrator,  Dr.  Harry  A.  Garfield,  to 
regulate  the  distribution  of  fuel.  Let  us  co-operate 
and  support  him  in  every  way  possible.  If  we  think 
we  can  see  a  way  to  improve  the  service,  let  us  feel 
free  to  criticise  in  a  constructive  way  through  his 
local  or  State  representative.  He  is  the  head  of  the 
great  coal  family;  may  we  respect  and  regard  him 
accordingly.  An  old  saying  that  “it  is  a  dirty  bird 
that  soils  its  own  nest,”  applies  to  criticisms  from 
the  house-top.  The  Administration  has  planned  its 
work  well,  and  from  recent  reports  will  well  work 
the  plans,  as  we  are  informed  by  good  authority  that 
Mr.  Garfield  is  qualifying  as  a  public  servant  of  great 
ability. 

I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  excellent 
work  of  our  marvelous  secretary.  Notwithstanding 
the  great  demands  made  upon  his  time  by  Uncle  Sam 
in  connection  with  his  local  draft  board,  he  has  pub¬ 
lished  The  Message  faithfully  and  well,  and  has 
looked  after  the  best  interests  of  the  association. 

In  closing  I  desire  to  thank  the  officers,  committees 
and  members  for  their  valuable  assistance  and  loyal 
support.  The  association  has  met  with  success,  which 
is  due  very  largely  to  the  secretary,  who  has  been 
supported  faithfully  by  your  board  of  directors  and 
various  committees  who  have  had  important  matters 
in  charge.  The  hearty  co-operation  of  our  member¬ 
ship  is  also  acknowledged. 


Dr.  Garfield  announces  the  appointment  of  Roy 
A.  Rainey  of  New  York  and  David  D.  Bush  of 
Chicago  to  positions  in  the  Bureau  of  Produc¬ 
tion  of  the  Fuel  Administration,  to  take  charge 
of  priorities  in  mine  supplies.  They  will  work 
in  conjunction  with  the  War  Industries  Board  to 
see  that  the  production  of  coal  is  not  hampered 
by  lack  of  needed  material  or  equipment. 


Live  every  day  so  you  can  look  at  yourself  in  the 
mirror  at  night,  and  say:  “You  can  work  for  me 
again  tomorrow.” 
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To  Demand  Reports  From  Operators  and  Jobbers. 

Federal  Trade  Commission  and  Fuel  Administration  Are  Both  Preparing  Blank  Forms 
Calling  for  Detailed  Information  Along  Same  Lines  as  Heretofore. 


The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  had  blank 
forms  prepared  for  use  in  its  work  of  investigating 
the  cost  of  producing  bituminous  coal.  There  are 
two  of  these  blanks,  known  as  C-l  and  C-2  respec¬ 
tively,  which  will  shortly  be  mailed  to  all  soft  coal 
operators. 

The  Fuel  Administration  is  also  having  three 
blanks  prepared  for  use  by  jobbers  in  sending  in 
reports  In  both  cases  the  blanks  are  the  same  as 
have  been  in  use  heretofore,  but  under  the  new  ar¬ 
rangement  there  is  a  difference  in  the  division  of 
the  work  of  gathering  statistics  between  the  two 
government  bodies. 

The  blanks  to  be  filled  out  by  operators  for  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  call  for  the  following 
details : 

Form  C-l. 

Labor — For  mining,  yardage  and  dead  work,  haul¬ 
age,  tipple,  removing  stripped  coal,  power,  washery, 
other  operating  labor,  maintenance  and  repairs, 
structures  and  equipment,  and  superintendence  and 
engineering. 

Supplies — For  mine  timbers,  feed  and  other  stable 
supplies,  power  house  fuel  including  the  number  of 
tons  and  the  cost,  power  purchased,  water  pur¬ 
chased,  washery  supplies  including  water,  other 
operating  supplies,  maintenance  and  repairs,  struc¬ 
tures  and  equipment. 

Debits  and  Credits  to  Cost — Profit  or  loss  on 
explosives  and  miners’  supplies,  revenue  from  smith¬ 
ing,  revenue  from  heat,  light  and  power,  miscel¬ 
laneous  debits  and  credits. 

Fixed  Charges  and  General  Expenses — Royalty 
.tons ;  depletion,  tons ;  depreciation  of  structures, 
equipment  and  development;  deferred  charges  on 
stripping  and  unrecoverable  royalty;  taxes  except 
income  and  excess  profits ;  general  insurance,  lia¬ 
bility  or  workmen’s  compensation  insurance ;  officers’ 
salaries  and  expenses ;  clerical  salaries  and  expenses ; 
legal  expenses,  and  miscellaneous. 

Selling  Cost — Commissions,  advertising,  sales¬ 
men’s  salaries  and  expenses,  officers’  salaries  and 
expenses,  clerical  salaries  and  expenses,  uncollectible 
accounts  and  miscellaneous. 

Income  Statement — Cost  of  coal  sold;  purchased 
coal  cost  and  coal  inventory;  mining  and  selling 
cost;  total  cost  of  coal  sold;  profit  from  coal. 

Miscellaneous  Income — Dwellings,  commissaries 
or  stores,  transportation  facilities,  coke,  other  non¬ 
mining  physical  properties,  royalty  in  tons,  and  mis¬ 
cellaneous. 

Deductions  from  Income — Taxes,  income  and  ex¬ 
cess  profits ;  interest. 

Charges  to  Fixed  Assets — Surface  lands,  coal 
and  lignite,  structures,  equipment  and  development. 

Form  C-2. 

• 

Laror— Labor  mining  and  washery  costs ;  superin¬ 
tendence  and  engineering. 

Supplies — Cost  of  operating  and  repair  supplies 
for  mining  and  washery ;  power  purchased ;  tons  and 
cost  of  power  house  fuel. 

Debits  and  Credits  to  Cost — Profit  or  loss  in 
miner’s  supplies ;  revenue  from  smithing ;  miscel¬ 
laneous  debits  and  credits. 

Fixed  Charges  and  General  Expenses — Royalty, 
in  tons ;  depletion  in  tons  and  cost ;  depreciation  ex¬ 
cept  on  delivery  equipment ;  taxes  except  income  and 
excess  profits ;  general  insurance ;  liability  and  work¬ 
men’s  compensation  insurance;  officers’  salaries  aryd 
expenses ;  clerical  salaries  and  expenses ;  miscel¬ 
laneous. 

Selling  and  Delivery  Expenses — Commissions, 
uncollectible  accounts,  delivery  expenses  including 
labor,  supplies  and  depreciation ;  other  selling  ex¬ 
penses. 

Income  Statement- — Coal  sales ;  cost  of  coal  sold ; 
purchased  coal  cost ;  coal  inventory  with  added  de¬ 
crease  and  deducted  increase;  mining  and  selling 
cost. 


Miscellaneous  Income — Dwellings;  commissaries 
or  stores  ;  coke ;  miscellaneous. 

Deductions  from  Income — Taxes,  except  income 
and  excess  profits ;  interest ;  miscellaneous. 

Charges  to  Fixed  Assets — Surface  lands ;  coal  or 
lignite;  structures;  equipment;  development. 

Jobbers  Required  to  Report  Promptly. 

The  reports  which  are  to  be  filed  with  the  United 
States  Fuel  Administration  are  three  in  number, 
known  as  Forms  A,  B  and  C.  They  are  to  be  mailed 
by  licensees  within  14  days  following  the  last  day 
of  each  and  every  month,  and  if  no  shipments  are 
made  during  the  month,  that  fact  must  be  stated  and 
the  report  mailed  within  the  time  required.  The 
penalties  for  failure  to  mail  the  reports  within  the 
time  required  will  subject  the  company  to  forfeiture 
of  the  sum  of  $100  for  each  day  of  the  continuance 
of  the  failure. 

Form  A  relates  exclusively  to  anthracite  coal, 
Form  B  exclusively  to  bituminous  coal,  and  Form 
C  to  contracts  for  both  anthracite  and  bituminous 
coal. 

Form  A. 

Car  number,  name  of  barge,  or  number  of  cars 
or  barges. 

Grade  of  coal  (white  ash,  red  ash,  etc.) 

Size  of  the  coal. 

Name  and  address  of  the  consignee. 

Date  of  shipment;  gross  tons  (2240  pounds); 
price  paid  by  consignee  per  gross  ton  f.  o.  b.  mine 
inclusive  of  all  commissions ;  wagon  mine  data,  in¬ 
cluding  hauling  charge  and  shipped  in  box  cars. 

Name  of  the  concern  producing  the  coal;  name  of 
the  concern  from  whom  purchased ;  purchase  data, 
including  the  purchase  price  per  gross  ton,  and  the 
jobbers’  margin  per  gross  ton;  purchasing  or  sales 
agents’  commissions. 

Form  B. 

Car  number,  name  of  barge,  or  total  number  of 
cars  or  barges;  grade  and  size  of  coal  and  coke; 
name  and  address  of  consignee;  date  of  shipment; 
net  tons  (2,000  pounds)  ;  price  paid  by  consignee 
per  net  ton  f.  o.  b.  the  mine  or  oven,  including  all 
commissions ;  delivered  price  per  net  ton  of  smithing 
coal ;  number  of  special  preparation  permit  of  oper¬ 
ator  ;  increase  in  price  on  account  of  foreign  bunker¬ 
ing  or  export ;  mine  wagon  data,  including  hauling 
charge  and  whether  shipped  in  box  cars. 

Name  of  the  concern  producing  the  coal  or  coke, 
and  the  location  or  name  of  the  mine  or  oven ;  name 
of  the  concern  from  whom  purchased,  if  different; 
purchase  data,  including  purchase  price  per  net  ton 
f.  o.  b.  the  mine  or  oven;  jobbers’  margin  per  net 
ton ;  purchasing  or  sales  agents’  commissions. 

Form  C. 

Car  number,  name  of  barge,  or  total  number  of 
cars  or  barges ;  grade  and  size  of  coal  or  coke ;  name 
and  address  of  consignee ;  date  of  shipment ;  tons, 
net  or  gross,  as  per  contract;  sales  contract  price 
data,  including  price  per  ton  fixed  in  contract,  wage 
increase  allowance,  price  per  ton  paid  by  consignee, 
and  shipping  differentials. 

Name  of  the  concern  producing  the  coal  or  coke; 
name  of  the  concern  from  whom  purchased,  if  not 
the  same ;  purchase  contract  data,  including  price  per 
ton  fixed  in  contract,  wage  allowance,  if  any,  and 
price  per  ton  paid  by  the  jobber;  jobbers’  margins 
and  sales  agents’  commissions,  and  the  date  of  the 
sales  agency  contract. 

A  separate  group  of  reports  are  required,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  these,  from  anthracite  producers,  giving  the 
number  of  cars  sold  at  the  various  grade  prices  fixe'd 
on  that  coal. 


The  Osborn  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  controlled  by  Johns¬ 
town  people,  has  begun  shipments  from  its  new  mine 
on  Indian  Creek.  • 


Operators’  Production  Committee  Is  Framing 
Further  Recommendations. 

Washington,  Aug.  1. — The  Production  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  National  Coal  Association,  of  which 
A.  R.  Hamilton,  of  Pittsburgh,  is  chairman,  who 
are  engaged  in  the  vital  work  of  framing  a  pro¬ 
gram,  in  co-operation  with  the  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion,  designed  to  stimulate  coal  production 
throughout  the  country  to  the  maximum,  recently 
held  a  three-day  session  in  this  city,  during  which 
the  problem  confronting  them  was  discussed  from 
virtually  every  angle. 

The  committee  furnished  the  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion,  June  27,  with  a  comprehensive  program  em¬ 
bodying  its  recommendations  and  suggestions  as 
to  steps  which  were  necessary  to  bring  abouf 
a  general  and  substantial  increase  in  t;he  pro¬ 
duction  of  coal,  and  to  prevent  the  repetition  of 
a  serious  shortage  next  winter. 

The  meeting  of  the  committee,  just  ended,  was 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  in  detail  some  of 
the  recommendations  already  made,  and  of  fram¬ 
ing  furthei  recommendations  to  meet  the  situa¬ 
tion  should  any  of  the  original  recommendations 
not  be  put  into  effect.  Prior  to  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Production  Committee,  members  of  the 
sub-committee  have  been  active  in  furthering  the 
program. 

The  Production  Committee  has  undertaken  a 
task  of  tremendous  proportions,  and  is  perform¬ 
ing  intricate  and  tedious  detail  work  of  a  most 
constructive  character  which  cannot  fail  to  ben¬ 
efit  the  industry  generally,  in  the  opinion  of  oper¬ 
ators,  should  its  recommendations  be  carried  out. 
In  the  recent  three-day  session  daily  confer¬ 
ences  were  held  with  James  B.  Neale,  Director 
of  Production  of  the  Fuel  Administration,  to 
whom  the  recommendations  were  addressed. 


Retailers  Criticise  Miners. 

At  a  meeting  held  in  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan, 
Thursday,  July  25,  by  coal  dealers  of  western 
Michigan,  W.  K.  Prudden,  State  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istrator,  explained  the  Michigan  coal  mining  sit¬ 
uation. 

Chas.  W.  Kimball,  of  Muskegon,  offered  the 
following  resolution,  which  was  unanimously 
adopted: 

Whereas,  the  LTnited  States  Government  has 
provided  the  facilities  for  the  peaceful  settlement 
of  all  industrial  disputes,  and  it  is  the  expressed 
wish  of  the  government  that  all  labor  shall  con¬ 
tinue  at  work  while  their  grievances  are  being 
investigated  and  arbitrated; 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  it  is  the  sense 
of  this  meeting  of  the  coal  dealers  of  western 
Michigan  that  in  view  of  the  coal  shortage  experi¬ 
enced  by  the  country  last  winter,  and  in  view  of 
the  lack  of  coal  this  coming  winter,  and  in  view 
of  the  further  fact  that  coal  is  absolutely  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  winning  of  the  war — that  the  coal 
miners  of  Michigan  did  an  unpatriotic  act  in  go¬ 
ing  on  a  strike  last  week,  pending  an  arbitration 
of  their  claims,  and  that  an  aroused  public  sen¬ 
timent  should  prevent  a  repetition  of  such  acts 
in  the  future. 


Boston  Dealers  Get  Concession. 

Dumping  coal  on  the  sidewalk  has  always  been, 
considered  bad  form  in  Boston,  but  under  a  re¬ 
cent  ruling  of  the  local  Fuel  Administration, 
issued  with  the  approval  of  the  Street  Commis¬ 
sioners,  retail  dealers  in  the  Hub  will  be  allowed 
to  do  so  in  certain  parts  of  the  city  until  Novem¬ 
ber  1st  under  the  following  conditions  and  re¬ 
strictions: 

1.  That  the  dumping  of  coal  on  sidewalks  as 
authorized  herein  be  permitted  only  in  case  of 
deliveries  to  residences  and  apartment  houses. 

2.  That  no  load  of  coal  in  excess  of  six  tons 
shall  be  so  dumped. 

3.  That  said  loads  shall  be  cleared  from  the 
sidewalks  by  the  person  or  concern  making  such 
delivery,  their  agents  or  servants,  within  two 
hours  of  the  time  when  the  same  is  deposited 
thereon,  and  in  no  event  be  allowed  to  remain 
there  for  more  than  one-half  hour  after  sunset. 
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Tasks  and  Responsibilities  of  Retail  Dealers. 

Mr.  Bertolet  Says  They  Must  Aid  Government  in  Preventing  Hoarding  and  in  Advancing 
Conservation  Plans — Price-Fixing  Methods  Being  Corrected. 


In  his  annual  report,  delivered  at  the  recent 
Philadelphia  convention,  Wellington  M.  Bertolet, 
Secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania  Retail  Coal  Mer¬ 
chants’  Association,  said  that  the  burden  of  pre¬ 
venting  hoarding  of  domestic  coal  rested  upon 
the  retail  dealers  of  the  country,  who  must  also 
do  their  part  in  aiding  the  conservation  move¬ 
ment. 

“While  the  anthracite  operators  have  a  big 
job  on  their  hands  in  fairly  dividing  their  tonnage 
among  various  localities  and  retailers  therein,” 
said  Mr.  Bertolet,  “the  work  which  every  patriotic 
retailer  is  called  upon  to  do  is  far  more  difficult  and 
•exacting  if  conscientiously  performed. 

“For  the  retailer  is  the  real  brake  upon  hoard¬ 
ing.  If  the  retailer  fails  closely  to  scrutinize  the 
domestic  orders  which  come  to  him,  he  will  be 
imposed  upon  in  many  cases.  Consumers  are  mak¬ 
ing  all  sorts  of  excuses  for  ordering  more  coal 
than  last  year.  Some  are  heating  garages,  others 
hot-houses'  Some  are  misrepresenting  the  num¬ 
ber  of  rooms  in  dwellings,  others  are  just  trying 
to  bluff  through  a  larger  tonnage  thap  they  ever 
ordered  before.  No  one  is  in  a  position  to  stop 
this  sort  of  imposition  excepting  the  retailer  and 
he  should  do  it  fearlessly.  / 

“The  retailer  should  check  up  every  domestic 
•order  he  receives  on  the  room  basis.  Accurate 
tests  have  shown  that  in  this  latitude  it  takes 
one  ton  of  anthracite  per  heated  room  per  year 
to  comfortably  heat  a  dwelling  house  whose  sides 
•are  not  exposed.  If  one  side  is  exposed,  it  will 
require  \lA  tons  per  heated  room.  If  both  sides 
are  exposed,  it  will  take  V/2  tons  per  heated 
room. 

Varying  Requirements  of  Houses. 

“Thus  if  an  unexposed  house  has  14  rooms  it 
should  not  require  more  than  14  tons  per  year. 
This  includes  both  range  and  furnace  equip¬ 
ments.  If  the  same  house  has  one  side  exposed, 
\iy2  tons  will  be  required.  The  fully  exposed 
house  of  the  same  size  will  need  21  tons.  If 
the  occupier  of  a  14  room  house  places  an  order 
for  more  than  the  amount  warranted  by  the  ex¬ 
posure  of  the  house,  the  order  for  the  excess 
should  not  be  accepted  by  the  retailer  without 
some  good  reason. 

“There  may  be  exceptions  to  this  rule,  but  they 
will  be  few  and  far  between.  If  the  customer 
disputes  these  figures,  the  retailer  may  without 
fear  inform  him  he  is  wasting  fuel.  The  insistent 
use  of  this  rule  by  the  retailer  will  save  thou¬ 
sands  of  tons  for  people  who  will  be  in  actual 
want  next  winter.  The  Fuel  Administration  is 
protecting  the  business  of  the  retailer  and  it  ex¬ 
pects  every  retailer  to  do  his  duty  in  the  matter 
of  distribution. 

“At  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  fuel  conservation 
among  domestic  users  was  an  idle  dream.  The 
wizened  old  man  who  reclaimed  the  bucket  of 
coal  by  ash-sifting  and  ruined  a  suit  of  clothes 
In  the  operation  is  now  t he  thing.  The  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration  is  teaching  us  how  to  conserve  coal 
by  proper  firing,  and  the  retailer  finds  himself 
Instructing  his  customers  how  to  burn  coal  most 
economically. 

“Fair  profits,  just  distribution  and  prevention 
of  fuel  waste — these  are  problems  for  the  retail 
trade  during  the  war.  Co-operation  means  hon¬ 
estly  and  intelligently  helping  the  local  fuel  ^ad¬ 
ministrators  to  attain  each  one  of  these  ends.” 

Light  on  Retail  Profits. 

Turning  to  another  subject,  Mr.  Bertolet  as¬ 
serted  that  Government  control  of  anthracite  had 
dispelled  the  popular  idea  that  the  retail  coal 
merchants  have  been  enjoying  large  profits.  Con¬ 
tinuing  he  said: 

“While  sporadic  instances  of  extortionate 
prices  may  be  unearthed,  the  fact  is  that  retail 
coal  margins  generally  have  been  comparatively^ 
small.  Indeed,  where  local  fuel  administrators 


have  investigated  the  cost  of  doing  a  retail  coal 
business,  they  have  found  that  retailers’  net 
profits  are  unusually  low  and  fix  higher  margins. 

“The  Government  is  always  applauded  when  it 
forces  prices  down.  Not  so  when  it  authorizes 
an  advance.  In  Philadelphia,  for  example,  Local 
Administrator  Lewis  was  severely  criticized  for 
advancing  prices  to  what  he  considered  a  fair 
level.  But  he  showed  commendable  stability  in 
a  troublesome  situation.  He  had  the  facts  at 
hand  which  justified  his  action  and  he  stood  by 
his  decision  in  a  way  that  ultimately  won  the 
respect  of  the  public  and  the  co-operation  of  the 
retail  trade. 

“Mr.  Lewis  quickly  decided  that  the  President’s 
method  of  fixing  retail  prices,  while  good  enough 
as  a  makeshift,  had  no  place  in  an  effort  to  deal 
fairly  with  the  dealer  and  the  consumer.  The 
1915-plus-30-per-cent  proposition,  limited  by  the 
joker  of  July,  1917,  served  no  useful  purpose  be¬ 
yond  restraining  the  further  soaring  of  prices.  It 
was  palpably  unjust  to  the  dealer  because  he  is 
entitled  to  a  fair  margin  of  profit  now  regardless 
of  what  he  received  in  the  year  1915,  or  in  the 
month  of  July,  1917.  It  was  likewise  unjust  to 
the  consumer  because  it  produced  a  confusion  in 
local  prices  which  no  purchaser  of  ordinary  in¬ 
telligence  could  fathom.  The  President’s  method 
was  thereupon  superseded  by  a  flat  maximum 
gross  margin,  based  on  the  cost  of  delivery.” 


Morrow  and  Calloway  Address  Operators. 

About  100  operators  from  southern  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  attended  a  meeting  held  at  Huntington,  on 
July  26th,  called  especially  for  a  conference  with 
J.  D.  A.  Morrow,  General  Director  of  Distribu¬ 
tion,  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration,  and  A.  W.  Callo¬ 
way,  Director  of  Bituminous  Distribution,  and 
J.  B.  Neale,  Director  of  Production. 

In  the  course  of  a  very  interesting  speech,  Mr. 
Morrow  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  avoiding 
long  hauls.  He  appealed  to  his  auditors  to  take 
every  step  possible  to  increase  production  and 
urged  that  every  district  ship  its  coal  to  the 
points  where  the  Government  directed  it  be  con¬ 
signed. 

Mr.  Calloway,  after  discussing  at  length  the 
distribution  of  coal  under  the  zone  system, 
pointed  out  that  when  A.  H.  Land,  the  District 
Representative,  was  called  upon  to  send  so  much 
coal  to  a  given  point  or  zone,  he  was  expected 
to  do  that  bi*t  that  without  the  co-operation  of 
operators  Mr.  Land  was  powerless  to  comply 
with  the  Fuel  Administration’s  order. 

Colonel  R.  R.  Smith,  a  Huntington  operator, 
took  exceptions  in  the  course  of  a  speech  to  the 
work  of  the  fuel  administration.  He  said  there 
were  too  many  contradictory  orders  and  declared 
“if  only  let  alone  by  Washington,”  operators 
could  and  would  be  able  to  do  more. 

Tangible  action  was  taken  by  the  operators 
present  when  a  committee  of  six  members,  con¬ 
sisting  of  two  each  from  the  Thacker,  Guyan 
and  Kanawha  districts  was  selected  to  work 
with  Mr.  Land  in  meeting  the  requirements  of 
the  Fuel  Administration. 


In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  British  Admiralty  have 
instructed  all  north-bound  steamers  to  stop  at  St. 
Lucia  for  orders,  Willard,  Sutherland  &  Co.,  New 
York,  have  circularized  their  clients  that  prompt 
bunkers  may  be  had  there  of  best  quality  American 
coal  at  95  shillings,  thereby  saving  the  necessity  of 
making  a  further  call  at  the  West  Indies. 


Retail  prices  of  anthracite  have  been  advanced 
50  cents  a  ton  at  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  by.  authority 
of  State  Administrator  Russell.  Egg,  stove  and 
nut  now  sell  for  $9.75  at  the  yard ;  $10.60  for  cbute 
or  sidewalk  delivery;  $11.00  when  carried  in  cellar. 
Pea  coal  sells  for  $1.20  per  ton  less  than  the  larger 
sizes. 


West  Virginia  News  Notes. 

In  addition  to  building  more  miners’  houses, 
the  Cub  Mountain  C.  &  C.  Co.,  has  conitrueted 
a  cableway  over  Tug  River  at  its  Nolan,  W.  Va., 
plant. 

Progress  is  being  made  by  the  Fairmont  By- 
Products  Corporation  of  Fairmont  on  its  $5,000,- 
000  by-product  plant,  which  will  be  located  at 
East  Fairmont. 

Plans  are  being  made  by  the  Fredlock  Coal  Co., 
of  Piedmont,  in  which  Frederick  W.  Fredlock 
and  others  are  interested,  to  develop  coal  lands 
in  Preston  County. 

The  Dana  Coal  Co.,  organized  by  H.  A.  Jepson, 
who  is  connected  with  the  American  Rolling  Mill 
Co.  of  Marting,  W.  Va.,  will  develop  a  tract  on 
Campbell’s  Creek  in  Kanawha  County. 

The  Gauley  Coal  Co.  is  planning  to  begin 
operations  in  Clay  and  Nicholas  Counties  as  soon 
as  the  requirements  of  the  Fuel  and  Railroad 
Administrations  can  be  met.  The  company  was 
recently  incorporated  by  Louis  Levy  and  others, 
of  Charleston. 

The  Diamond  Fuel  Co.,  a  new  corporation, 
plans  to  develop  a  large  acreage  in  the  Simpson 
district  of  Harrison  County.  Among  those  inter¬ 
ested  are  J.  Edgar  Long,  Carl  E.  Hornor,  Charles 
B.  Johnson,  Wayne  B.  Horner  and  Paul  E.  Reut¬ 
ter,  all  of  Clarksburg. 

Charleston  business  men  have  organized  a 
$50,000  company  to  be  known  3s  the  Marmet- 
Oliver  Coal  Co.,  which  will  operate  coal  mines 
in  Kanawha  County.  The  principal  figures  in  the 
company  are  S.  P.  Richmond,  John  Wehrle,  V.  L. 
Black,  Thomas  Oliver  and  Edwin  Marmet. 

The  first  .regular  meeting  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  West  Virginia  Coal  Association 
since  the  re-organization  of  that  association,  was 
held  July  23  at  Huntington,  the  discussion  being 
principally  devoted  to  methods  of  bringing  about 
greater  coal  production.  The  association  was 
largely  responsible  for  securing  British  Army 
officers  who  have  succeeded  so  admirably  in  im¬ 
pressing  miners  with  their  duty  toward  the  war. 

Representatives  of  the  newly  organized  locals 
in  the  Fairmont  mining  district  met  at  Fairmont 
last  Thursday  at  a  special  convention,  called  by 
President  N.  C.  Keeney,  to  agree  upon  a  union 
scale  and  to  select  a  committee  to  draw  up  the 
scale  of  wages.  Plans  were  also  made  for  further 
organizing  the  miners  in  the  Fairmont  district. 
Officials  of  the  U.  M.  W.  at  the  convention 
sought  to  impress  upon  the  delegates  the  im¬ 
portance  not  only  of  speeding  up  production  but 
of  getting  out  clean  coal. 

It  is  probable  that  no  further  inroads  on  the 
mining  industry  will  be  made  through  the  draft¬ 
ing  process,  since  local  draft  boards  have  been 
given  the  necessary  authority  to  exempt  miners, 
so  that  men  actually  engaged  in  getting  out  coal 
will  hereafter  be  placed  in  a  deferred  class. 
Furthermore,  recruiting  officers  in  West  Virginia 
have  received  instructions  to  cease  activities  at 
once  in  or  about  coal  centers  and  not  to  accept 
any  applicants  who  have  been  in  any  way  con¬ 
nected  with  the  production  of  coal. 


As  a  result  of  investigations  conducted  by  the 
Fuel  and  Forage  Division  of  the  Quartermaster 
Corps,  bituminous  coal  and  coke  has  been  substi¬ 
tuted  for  anthracite  at  many  army  camps  and  can¬ 
tonments.  At  31  posts  in  the  territory  south  of 
Washington  and  west  of  Pittsburgh  approxi¬ 
mately  200,000  tons  of  anthracite  was  called  for 
to  cover  requirements  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 
As  a  result  of  the  investigations,  bituminous  coal  and 
coke  have  been  substituted  and  a  saving  has 
been  effected  of  approximately  $300,000  in  cost 
of  coal  and  approximately  $200,000  in  transporta¬ 
tion.  In  addition  to  the  saving  in  cost  as  indi¬ 
cated,  there  will  be  a  saving  in  transportation 
amounting  to  33,000,000  ton  miles. 
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New  York  Notes. 

Wilbur  A.  Marshall  has  been  spending  the  past 
week  visiting  anthracite  and  bituminous  properties. 

L.  f.  Koons,  president  of  the  Majestic  Coal  Co., 
is  spending  a  month’s  vacation  at  Edgartown,  Mass. 

Gardner  Pattison,  who  met  with  an  accident  while 
playing  tennis  about  a  month  ago,  is  back  at  his  office 
again,  but  his  injured  knee  is  still  in  a  plaster  cast. 

At  the  Berwind-White  and  Williams  &  Peters  of¬ 
fices  rather  extensive  improvements  have  recently 
been  completed  which  add  to  the  convenience  of  the 
large  staffs  employed. 

A.  F.  Kempe,  assistant  to  the  vice-president  of  the 
Matlack  Coal  &  Iron  Corporation,  52  Vanderbilt 
avenue,  is  now  studying  aviation  at  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Institute  of  Technology,  Boston. 

A.  K.  Morris,  who  as  Director  of  Tidewater  Coal 
1  raffic  for  the  Railroad  and  Fuel  Administrations, 
has  charge  of  the  New  York  harbor  coal  piers, 
has  moved  his  headquarters  from  50  Church  street 
to  61  Broadway,  so  as  to  be  in  closer  touch  with  the 
State  Fuel  Administrator’s  office. 

A.  W.  Calloway,  Director  of  Bituminous  Distri¬ 
bution.  held  a  conference  here  last  Wednesday  with 
local  administrators  and  members  of  the  Joint  Har¬ 
bor  and  Port  Development  Commission  of  New 
5  ork  and  New  Jersey,  to  discuss  ways  and  means 
for  facilitating  the  movement  of  coal  in  this  section. 

Lieut.  Col.  R.  H.  Williams,  Jr.,  U.  S.  A.,  who  has 
been  busily  engaged  for  months  past  as  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Quartermaster’s  Corps,  transporting 
horses  to  France  and  distributing  them  to  the  front, 
has  been  complimented  by  a  commission  of  equal 
rank  in  the  Coast  Artillery  Corps,  by  many  con¬ 
sidered  the  most  scientific  branch  of  the  army  because 
of  the  close  calculations  required  in  the  handling  of 
modern  guns;  , 

It  is  reported  that  the  War  Department  has  ar¬ 
ranged  with  the  city  government  for  the  occupancy 
of  space  in  Battery  Park  on  which  a  large  office 
building  will  be  erected  to  house  some  twenty  odd 
bureaus  of  the  department  now  located  in  different 
parts  of  the  city  from  South  Ferry  to  42d  street, 
and  from  Third  avenue  to  the  North  River.  Evi¬ 
dently  the  structure  will  be  widespreading,  as  the 
type  of  temporary  structure  favored  by  the  govern- 
bent  is  but  three  stories  in  height.  The  agreement 
as  to  use  of  the  park  covers  a  period  of  five  years. 

With  the  partial  restoration  of  Bowling  Green 
Park,  so  gratifying  after  the  long  period  of  up¬ 
heaval  due  to  subway  work,  some  of  the  folks  at 
No.  1  Broadway  are  wondering  why  all  of  the  his¬ 
toric  fence  was  not  put  up.  Inquiry  in  this  matter 
brought  out  the  fact  that  while  this  was  taken  down 
and  stored  by  the  contractor  with  the  understanding 
that  it  would  be  replaced  later,  part  of  it  could  not 
be  found  when  the  time  came  to  complete  the  work. 
The  'fence  was  made  in  England  in  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  the  posts  were  originally 
ornamented  with  crowns,  which  were  knocked  off 
by  the  patriotic  populace  during  the  Revolution. 

Some  good  notices  relative  to  Burns  Bros.’  enter¬ 
prise  during  the  past  week.  The  New  York  Tele¬ 
graph  had  a  particularly  complimentary  allusion, 
pointing  out  that  during  periods  of  stress  recently, 
and  in  fact  as  far  back  as  the  big  strike,  Burns 
Bros.’  price  was  often  materially  less  than  that  of 
competing  interests.  The  company’s  success  en¬ 
dorses  the  old  saying  as  to  the  gains  made  by  large 
sales  at  small  profits,  and  the  character  of  the  man¬ 
agement  is  such  that  the  results  achieved  are  most 
gratifying  to  their  many  friends  in  the  trade,  who 
have  watched  with  satisfaction  the  progress  of  the 
enterprise  for  years  past. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the 
Wholesale  Coal  Trade  Association  it  was  determined 
to  create  a  new  class  of  members  to  be  known  as 
associate  members,  qualification  for  this  membership 
being  association  with  a  full  member.  This  action 
was  taken  in  response  to  suggestions  made  by 
gentlemen  associated  with  members  and  it  affords 
an  opportunity  for  those  who  believe  in  the  value  of 
the  Association  to  the  trade  to  express  that  belief  in 
a  substantial  way.  There  will  be  no  initiation  fee 


and  the  dues  will  be  $25  per  calendar  year.  Ex¬ 
pressions  to  the  secretary  by  those  who  would  like 
to  avail  themselves  of  this  membership  are  solicited. 

Charles  E.  Robertson,  who  refused  the  appointment 
of  IJeputy  State  Fuel  Administrator,  has  severed  his 
connection  with  Mr.  Cooke's  office  and  announces  that 
he  will  take  a  long  rest  by  advice  of  his  physician. 
Before  leaving  he  gave  out  a  copy  of  a  letter  he 
wrote  to  Dr.  Garfield  early  in  July  urging  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  single  Administrator  for  New  York, 
this  letter  being  prompted  by  the  report  that  the 
State  was  to  be  divided.  Reeve  Schley  has  accepted 
the  appointment  as  Deputy  State  Administrator,  and 
besides  continuing  to  act  as  County  Administrator 
will  have  charge  of  affairs  in  Greater  New  York, 
Long  Island  and  Westchester  County,  as  Mr.  Cooke’s 
assistant.  Another  deputy  will  be  named  for  the 
rest  of  the  State,  which  was  to  have  been  under  Mr. 
Robertson’s  supervision. 

Announcement  is  made  that  a  54  trip  ticket,  good 
in  any  one  calendar  month,  between  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  will  be  sold  for  $31.86.  Many  coal 
men  will  be  interested,  as  they  make  almost  daily 
trips  between  the  two  cities.  The  present  one-way 
fare,  including  tax,  is  $2.92,  so  that  there  is  a  big 
concession  to  regular  travelers  who  purchase  the 
monthly  commutation  ticket,  which  can  be  bought 
to  apply  either  on  the  Pennsylvania,  or  the  joint 
route  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  and  the  Jersey 
Central.  It  will  not,  however,  be  interchangeable. 
Incidentally  the  Railroad  Administration  has  es¬ 
tablished  a  rule  whereby  passengers  commuting  will 
be  required  to  have  identification  photographs 
mounted  upon  their  ticket.  The  new  rate  is  an  in¬ 
crease  of  about  $4  over  the  combination  of  rates 
formerly  in  use.  That  is  to  say,  the  Bound  Brook 
route  offered  two  tickets,  one  New  York  to  Pen¬ 
nington,  the  other  Pennington  to  Philadelphia.  The 
Pennsylvania,  one  New  York  to  Trenton,  and  the 
other  Trenton  to  Philadelphia.  But  these  were 
withdrawn  some  little  time  ago. 


The  general  idea  is  that  it  is  most  improbable  that 
we  shall  have  another  such  winter  as  that  of  1917-18 
and  much  satisfaction  is  derived  therefrom  by  ship¬ 
pers  and  producers  of  coal.  It  is  recognized  that  a 
milder  season  might  possibly  be  accompanied  by 
heavy  snowfalls  putting  heavy  responsibilities  on 
the  retail  dealers  but  when  coal  gets  as  far  as  the 
retail  yard  the  situation  is  obviously  not  as  serious 
as  when  it  is  stalled  somewhere  on  the  road,  no  one 
knowing  exactly  where. 


Will  Try  to  Start  Back-Flow  of  Ex-Miners 
to  Coal  Fields. 

% 

Efforts  to  persuade  the  men  who  have  left  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  coal  mines  in  the  last  two  or  three 
years  to  engage  in  war  work  in  munition  plants, 
steel  mills  and  similar  industries  to  return  to  their 
former  occupation  as  a  means  of  increasing  the  labor 
supply  at  the  mines  will  be  taken  by  the  War  Labor 
Administration  and  the  Federal  Employment  Service 
as  a  part  of  the  program  of  the  priority  distribution 
of  workers  which  went  into  effect  August  1. 

In  every  instance,  it  is  stated,  where  it  is  learned 
that  a  worker  was  formerly  engaged  in  coal  mining, 
strong  efforts  will  be  exerted  to  induce  him  to  return 
as  a  patriotic  move  on  his  part.  This  method  of 
recruiting  the  ranks  of  the  mine  workers  will  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  preference  to  trying  to  allot  men  to  this 
work  who  are  inexperienced  in  its  details. 

A  favorable  factor  toward  persuading  former 
miners  to  return  to  the  coal  mines  is  believed  to  be 
in  the  fact  that  the  car  supply  recently  has  shown 
an  improvement,  and  that  these  men  will  no  longer 
be  faced  with  The  endless  stream  of  idle  days  from 
car  shortage,  which  caused  many  of  them  to  seek 
employment  elsewhere. 

The  necessity  for  a  constantly  increasing  and  im¬ 
proving  car  supply  as  a  factor  in  retaining  the 
labor  supply  of  the  coal  mines  has  been  energetically 
brought  to  the  attention  of  Director  General  Mc- 
Adoo  and  the  officials  of  the  Railroad  Administra¬ 
tion.  Officials  of  the  War  Labor  Administration 
point  to  this  feature  as  the  crux  of  the  mine  labor 
problem  from  the  maximum  production  standpoint. 


Anthracite  Industry  Is  Now  Paying  Highest 
‘'Wages  in  Mining  Region  History. 

The  anthracite  industry  welcomes  the  ruling  that 
competition  among  the  larger  manufacturing  plants 
of  the  country  for  labor  has  been  halted.  Under 
the  new  order  the  securing  of  labor,  except  where 
voluntary  application  is  made  by  the  workman,  will 
be  regulated  entirely  by  the  Federal  Employment 
Bureau  branches  which  have  been  established  in 
many  cities  all  over  the  country.  This  will  protect 
the  output  of  anthracite,  in  that  war  industries  will 
lie  barred  from  combing  the  region  for  men. 

Manufacturers,  after  determining  the  number  of 
men  needed,  will  submit  requests  to  the  Bureau, 
which  in  turn  will  direct  workers  to  the  plants. 
Priority  is  given  those  concerns  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  war  materials  and  all  this  will  ma¬ 
terially  benefit  the  anthracite  industry  by  alleviating 
unrest  among  mine-workers. 

Statistics  show  that  nearly  10  per  cent,  of  the 
labor  supply'  of  the  United  States  is  traveling  con¬ 
tinually.  The  new  order,  making  it  unlawful  for  a 
concern  to  advertise  in  another  city  for  labor,  will 
go  far  to  eliminate  this  situation,  which  has  hit  the 
hard  coal  fields  very  hard. 

Since  the  war  began  33,000  mine  workers  have 
been  taken  away  from  the  anthracite  region,  due  to 
draft  and  other  causes.  When  the  men  realize  that 
the  high  wages  paid  by  the  anthracite  industry  are 
just  as  good  as  any  other  place — miners  can  and  do 
prn  above  $300  per  month — the  better  will  be  the 
coal  output. 

\\  hen  the  war  ends  many  war  industries  will  lay 
off  men  by  the  thousand.  Such  men  must  then  find 
new  jobs,  but  steady  work  stands  ahead  for  the  mine 
workers  in  peace  times. 

The  anthracite  industry  cannot  successfully  com¬ 
pete  with  war  industries  which  operate  on  the  cost- 
plus  basis.  It  is  now  paying  higher  wages  than  ever 
before  known  in  the  history  of  the  region. 


A  Prosperous  Retail  Enterprise. 

The  following  facts  regarding  the  financial  po¬ 
sition  of  Burns  Brothers  recently  appeared  in 
the  financial  column  of  the  New  York  Globe. 

“The  company  last  year  earned  about  $25  a 
share  on  the  stock.  Earnings  this  year,  after 
full  allowance  for  taxes,  will  be  considerably 
above  that  figure.  Some  time  ago  the  directors 
authorized  a  40  per  cent  stock  dividend,  but  this 
has  not  yet  been  paid.  Those  identified  with  the 
company  say  the  Burns  Brothers  can  keep  on 
paying  10  per  cent  annually  for  an  indefinite 
period,  even  after  the  capital  increase  has  oc¬ 
curred.  Some  time  ago  a  dividend  was  paid  in 
Liberty  Bonds,  and  it  is  believed  that  after  the 
next  loan  a  similar  distribution  may  be  voted. 

1  he  company  s  unfilled  orders  have  reached 
very  large  dimensions,  and  with  a  steady  increase 
in  the  supply  coming  into  New  York,  Burns 
Brothers  is  in  a  position  to  take  advantage  of  the 
situation  because  its  large  organization  can  take 
care  of  a  considerably  larger  amount  of  coal  than 
has  been  coming  in  without  straining  its 
facilities.” 


Order  Affecting  Term  of  Contract. 

An  order  of  the  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration  effec¬ 
tive  7  a.  m.,  July  29,  permits  operators,  producers 
and  jobbers  of  coal  and  coke  under  certain  condi¬ 
tions  to  make  contracts  covering  a  longer  period 
than  one  year. 

The  order  amends  the  former  order  dated  Decem¬ 
ber  24.  1917,  prohibiting  the  making  of  contracts  for 
a  longer  period  than  a  year  by  providing  that  the 
l  nited  States  Fuel  Administrator  may  in  his  dis¬ 
cretion,  upon  application  and  submission  to  him  of 
satisfactory  evidence,  specially  approve  of  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  any  particular  contract  covering  a  period 
longer  than  one  year,  or  without  limitation  as  to 
date  of  termination. 

Any  such  contract  so  specially  approved  shall, 
however,  be  subject  to  all  orders,  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  of  the  L’nited  States  Fuel  Administrator  then 
or  thereafter  at  any  time  in  force. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

Charge  for  advertising  in  this  column  is  four  cents  per  word,  or  35  cents 
per  line.  These  charges  are  for  ordinary  style  of  type.  When  display  is 
desired,  the  charge  is  $2.80  per  inch,  each  insertion.  Credit  is  extended  to 
subscribers  only. 

We  would  respectfully  request  that  our  readers  not  ask  us  to  divulge 
the  names  of  those  advertising  under  box  numbers,  etc.,  as  it  is  our  custom 
to  hold  same  in  strict  confidence. 


Operating  company  with  four  thousand  acres  of  high-grade 
by-product  coal,  the  operating  conditions  of  which  are  far  above 
average,  two  mines  under  construction — one  ready  to  ship  in  sixty 
days — wishes  financial  assistance.  Will  consider  proposition. 
Address  “By-Product,”  care  of  Saward’s  Journal. 


Now  is  the  time  for  jobbers  to  buy  coal  mines  and  be  placed  in 
the  position  as  an  operating  company  as  miners  and  producers  of 
coal.  We  have  for  sale  a  first  class  drift  coal  mine  in  Clearfield 
County  carrying  the  short  freight  rate  to  all  points.  Principals 
only.  Address  “Clearfield,”  care  of  Saward’s  Journal. 


COX’S  CALCULATED  TONNAGE  RATES  BOOK 

320,000  CALCULATIONS.  Invoices,  freight  bills,  coal  bills,  etc.  One  hundredweight 
to  one  thousand  tons.  Rates  every  five  cents  advance.  Tells  amount  at  a  glance. 
Weights  given  in  tons  and  hundredweights.  Extensions  Gross  or  Net. 

Issued  in  three  volumes:  lc  to  $6.00;  $6.00  to  $8.00;  lc  to  $8.00. 

COX'S  TARIFF,  TONNAGE  AND  PRICE  EXTENSIONS 

The  Gross  Ton  Book. 

220  pages,  176,000  calculations.  Weights  given  every  hundred  pounds,  100  to  160,000. 
Extensions,  at  rates  per  Gross  ton,  5c  to  $5.50. 

Can  be  used  to  reckon  payrolls,  miners’  wages,  etc.  Plain,  practical,  accurate.  Save 
time,  labor,  money,  brains.  Railroad  companies  and  large  shippers  use  them.  Sent 
on  approval. 

CHARTER  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE 

BITUMINOUS  MINE 

NOW  IN  OPERATION 

SPLENDIDLY  EQUIPPED  WELL  LOCATED 

Apply  by  Letter  Only 
BOX  7,  Care  of  SAWARD’S  JOURNAL 


FOR  SALE — COAL  MINE — Will  be  operating  inside  sixty 
days;  contains  approximately  eight  hundred  acres  No.  4  and  No. 
6  veins  in  Letcher  County,  Kentucky,  on  the  L.  &  N.  Coal  above 
average  thickness ;  mining  conditions  good ;  labor  plentiful ; 
power  plant,  mine  cars,  cutting  machines  and  all  necessary  equip¬ 
ment  on  the  ground,  including  twenty-five  new  houses.  Rare 
opportunity. 

Address  OPPORTUNITY,  care  Saward’s  Journal. 


CARL  COAL  CO.,  Equitable  Bldg.,  NEW  YORK 


FOR  SALE 

An  operating  mine  located  in  Southern  Ohio,  working  the  No.  8  seam. 

Electrically  equipped  throughout  with  new  tipple.  Plenty  miners 
houses  and  other  buildings  located  on  property. 

Daily  tonnage  capacity,  nearly  2,000  tons. 

Coal  reserve  estimated  at  1  7,000,000  tons. 

Property  consists  of  2,250  acres. 

Price  $1 ,000,000;  25  per  cent,  cash;  will  accept  bond  issue  for  balance. 

HORD  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 

100  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 

We  have  other  properties  in  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky  on  splendid  terms. 
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Anthracite  and  Bituminous  Prices  in  Eastern  Trade. 


Government  Anthracite  Prices — Company 

White  Ash.  Red  Ash.  Lykens  Valley. 

A  -A _ _ I _ A  _ 


F.  o.  b.  New  York 
Mines.  lower  ports. 


Broken  .  $4.90  $6.80 

Egg  .  4.50  6.40 

Stove  .  4.75  6.65 

Chestnut  . .  4.85  6.75 

Pea  .  3.45  5.20 

Buckwheat  .  3.40*  5.15* 

Rice  .  2.90*  4.65* 

Barley  .  2.40*  4.15* 


•Price  not  fixed  by  Government;  established  by 


Mines. 

F.  o.  b.  New  York 
lower  ports. 

Mines. 

F.  o.  b.  New  York 
lower  ports. 

$5.10 

$7.00 

$5.35 

$7.25 

4.70 

6.60 

4.95 

6.85 

4.95 

6.85 

5.35 

7.25 

4.95 

6.85 

5.35 

7.25 

3.55 

5.35 

3.80 

5.55 

of  largest  producers. 


Government  Anthracite  Prices — Individual 


White  Ash. 

a 


Mines. 

F.  o.  b.  New  York 
lower  ports. 

Broken  . 

.  $5.65 

$7.55 

Egg  . 

.  5.25 

7.15 

Stove . 

.  5.50 

7.40 

Chestnut  . 

.  5.60 

7.50 

Pea  . 

.  4.20 

5.95 

Buckwheat  . . . . 

.  4.15* 

5.90* 

Rice  . 

.  3.35* 

5.10* 

Barley  . 

.  2.35* 

4.10*- 

Red  Ash. 

A 

Lykens^Valley. 

F.  o.  b.  New  York 

' 

F.  o.  b.  New  York 

Mines. 

lower  ports. 

Mines. 

lower  ports. 

$5.85 

$7.75 

$6.10 

$8.00 

5.45 

7.35 

5.70 

7.60 

5.70 

7.65 

6.10 

8.00 

5.70 

7.65 

6.10 

8.00 

4.30 

6.05 

4.55 

6.30 

’Price  not  fixed  by  Government:  is  the  quotation  of  some  of  the  largest  independent  operators. 

The  above  tidewater  prices  of  Company  Individual  coal  include  a  five-cent  pier  screening  charge  in  the  case  of  chestnut 
and  larger  sizes,  but  are  exclusive  of  the  three  per  cent,  war  freight  tax. 

Prices  at  the  upper  ports  in  New  York  harbor  are  five  cents  higher  than  at  the  lower  ports  by  reason  of  higher  freight 

rate. 


Government  Bituminous  Prices — New 

York  Market 

F.  o.  b.  Mines. 

Screened. 

Mine-run. 

Slack. 

Producing  Regions. 

(gross) 

(gross) 

(gross) 

Clearfield,  Cambria,  Somerset,  Huntingdon,  Indiana,  etc . 

$3.30 

$3.30 

$3.30 

Georges  Creek,  Upper  Potomac,  etc . 

3.36 

3.08 

2.80 

Pittsburgh,  Westmoreland,  Connellsville,  etc . 

2.91 

2.63 

2.63 

Fairmont-Clarksburg  district . 

3.08 

2.80 

2.52 

F.  0.  b 

New  York  Harbor  Piers. 

r 

Screened. 

Mine-run. 

Slack. 

Producing  Regions. 

(gross) 

(gross) 

(gross) 

Clearfield,  Cambria,  Somerset,  Huntingdon,  Indiana, etc . 

$5.45 

$5.45 

$5.45 

Georges  Creek,  Upper  Potomac,  etc . 

5.51 

5.23 

4.95 

Westmoreland,  Connellsville,  etc . 

5.31 

5.03 

5.03 

Fairmont,  Clarksburg,  etc . 

5.48 

5.20 

4.92 

The  above  prices  are  exclusive  of  the  three  per  cent,  war  freight  tax. 

Coal  sold  in  the  offshore  export  trade  (as  distinguished  from  the  Canadian  export  trade)  is  subject  to  a  maximum 
advance  of  $1.35  per  net  ton.  or  $1.51  per  gross,  as  is  also  tonnage  supplied  for  foreign  bunker  purposes. 


Coastwise  Coal  Freights. 

Maximum  barge  rates  from  New  York  to  Sound 
ports  and  beyond  have  been  established  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  basis  by  voluntary  agreement  of  the  boat 
owners,  with  the  approval  of  the  U.  S-  Shipping 
Board:  Bridgeport,  $1.00;  New  Haven,  $1.00;  New 
London,  $1.35;  Providence,  Fall  River  and  Newport, 
$1.90;  New  Bedford,  $2.15;  Boston,  $2.50;  Ports¬ 
mouth,  $2.75 ;  Portland,  $2.75. 

The  Shipping  Board  has  fixed  $2.50  as  the  rate 
from  Hampton  Roads  and  Philadelphia  to  Boston  for 
steamers  of  2,500  tons  deadweight  capacity  and  over. 
To  other  New  England  ports  the  authorized  maxi¬ 
mum  rates  are  as  follows :  Portland,  $2.65 ;  Ports¬ 
mouth,  $2.60 ;  Searsport,  $3 ;  Providence,  $2.25.  A 
15-cent  advance  on  these  rates  is  permitted  from 
Baltimore. 

There  is  no  fixed  price  for  steamers  under  2,500 
tons,  nor  on  barges  out  of  Hampton  Roads.  The 
going  rates  on  barges  are  about  $3.50  Norfolk  to 
Boston  and  $3  to  Sound  ports. 

The  present  nominal  rate  on  anthracite  shipments 
in  sailing  vessels  from  New  York  to  the  Maritime 
Provinces  is  around  $6  to  Halifax  and  St.  John, 
and  as  high  as  $7  to  some  of  the  smaller  ports. 


It  is  announced  by  Vice-President  Coonley,  of  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  that  contracts  for  23 
coal  barges  of  2,500  tons  capacity  have  been  awarded. 
The  barges  will  cost  $190,000  each,  including  the 
hulls  and  the  installation  of  the  equipment,  but  not 
the  equipment  itself. 


Bad-Order  Car  Reports. 

The  following  notice  of  operators  was  recently 
published  in  The  Daily  Digest,  official  organ  of 
the  National  Coal  Association: 

Do  yop  have  trouble  and  incur  expense  at  your 
mining  operations  on  account  of  open-top  cars 
being  placed  at  your  operations  before  they  have 
been  made  ready  for  loading?  This  may  be  on 
account  of  refuse  and  other  materials  being  left 
in  the  car,  or  because  minor  repairs  have  not 
been  made  to  the  cars  and  which  repairs  are 
necessary  if  loss  of  lading  is  to  be  prevented 
while  such  equipment  is  in  transit  under  loading 
with  coal. 

If  you  experience  such  difficulty  and  have  in¬ 
curred  expense  in  connection  with  this  matter, 
please  communicate  with  the  secretary  of  your 
local  coal  operators’  association  and  give  him 
specific  facts  and  constructive  suggestions.  The 
local  secretary  will  be  requested  to  consolidate 
such  information  and  forward  it  to  the  National 
Coal  Association  for  your  entire  association.  If 
practicable,  make  a  statement  as  to  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  money  for  labor  and  materials  incident 
to  cleaning  out  and  repairing  railroad  cars  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  of  one  month  at  your  operations. 

Further  in  this  connection,  if  you  can  conveni¬ 
ently  do  so,  have  made  up  a  statement  showing 
the  amount  of  claims  which  you  have  knowledge 
have  been  presented  to  the  railroads  during  a 
recent  twelve  months’  period,  and  what  per  cent 
of  these  claims  have  been  paid  and  what  per 
cent  have  been  definitely  declined. 


W.  Va.  Mines  Speed  Up. 


July  Production  Will  Surpass  June,  But  Big 
Gains  Must  Still  Be  Made. 

Charleston,  W.  Va.,  Aug.  1. — Some  method 
will  have  to  be  devised  to  put  a  check  on  the 
"floating”  or  itinerant  miner  who  never  spends 
any  time  in  any  one  place  longer  than  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  move  on  to  another  location,  and  the 
opinion  is  advanced  that  it  is  these  nomadic 
miners  who  are  demoralizing  others  and  prevent¬ 
ing  the  maximum  production.  While  production, 
generally  speaking,  is  better  for  July  than  for  the 
month  of  June,  notwithstanding  the  idleness  prev¬ 
alent  during  the  week  of  the  Fourth,  still  there 
is  much  room  for  further  improvement. 

Beneficial  results  have  followed  a  speaking  tour 
of  the  Pocahontas  and  Tug  River  fields  made  by 
Captain  Leroy  Guest  of  the  British  Army,  who 
seems  to  have  brought  home  to  the  miners  the 
absolute  necessity  of  furnishing  more  fuel  as 
a  means  of  supporting  the  men  in  the  trenches, 
for  it  is  reported  that  in  many  of  the  localities 
visited  by  Captain  Guest  there  has  been  an  im¬ 
mediate  tangible  response  seen  in  the  shape  of 
an  increase  of  10  per  cent,  in  production. 

However,  in  the  Kanawha  district  during  the 
week  ending  July  20th,  there  was  a  slump,  the 
production  for  the  week  before  that  having  been 
over  205,000  tons.  But  it  is  regarded  as  certain 
that  July  will  show  a  much  better  total  than 
June  because  heretofore  the  average  for  the 
Kanawha  district  has  been  only  about  150,000 
tons  a  week.  Production  loss  became  in  evi¬ 
dence  when  mines  were  shut  down  for  a  day 
unable  to  obtain  power. 

Loss  in  production  has  been  running  pretty 
heavy  in  the  Fairmont  region  owing  to  a  short¬ 
age  of  cars  which  first  made  itself  felt  on  Tulv 
20th. 

Though  factiously  referred  to  as  “snow-bird” 
mines,  the  wagon-mines  are  not,  so  to  speak, 
to  be  left  out  in  the  cold  and  fed  coal  car  crumbs 
or  leavings,”  at  least  insofar  as  the  newly  or¬ 
ganized  Northern  West  Virginia  Coal  Operators' 
Association  is  concerned,  because  it  was  indicated 
when  the  meeting  to  organize  the  association  was 
in  progress  that  the  wagon-mines  would  be  ex¬ 
tended  recognition.  The  “snow-bird”  mine  has 
played  its  part  in  producing  coal  and  has  in  a 
measure  helped  relieve  the  demand.  Coal  ordi¬ 
narily  inaccessible  has  been  mined  under  many 
difficulties. 


Genera]  Notes. 

As  a  result  of  an  investigation  recently  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Fuel  Administrator  of  British 
Lolumbia,  three  large  mining  companies  on  Van¬ 
couver  Island  have  been  granted  an  increase 
in  price  of  75  cents  per  net  ton. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  de¬ 
cided  that  the  Pennsylvania  RR.  Co.  must  refund 
to  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co.  “the  actual 
expense  incurred  by  the  complainant  under  an 
agreement  with  the  Pennsylvania  RR.  Co.  in 
furnishing  barges  and  other  equipment  for  the 
delivery  of  anthracite  coal  at  destinations  on  or 
reached  via  the  Delaware  &  Raritan  Canal.” 

There  is  food  for  thought  in  the  following  from 
the  Washington  correspondent  of  a  leading  daily: 
“Greatest  of  all  accomplishments  of  the  Fuel 
Administration,  because  it  will  have  a  permanent 
value  hereafter,  is  the  constructive  work  in  put¬ 
ting  the  coal  business  on  a  business  basis.  It  is 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that  coal,  from  the  mine 
to  the  firebox,  was  the  worst  organized  business 
in  the  country.  The  coal  men  themselves  pro¬ 
claim  that  indictment.  The  administration  has 
been  studying  costs,  wages,  relation  of  wages  to 
costs,  credits,  transportation,  jobbing,  retailing 
methods,  and  showing  men  how  to  do  business 
properly.” 
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FOR  SALE 
QUICK 

Eight  thousand  (8,000)  acres  containing  16 
to  18  million  tons  splendid  quality  coking  bitu¬ 
minous  coal.  Ten  mines  have  been  opened  up 
and  operating  for  many  years,  and  at  present 
moment  are  producing  2,600  tons  daily.  Pro¬ 
duction  under  more  efficient  management  can 
be  doubled  without  increased  main  openings. 
This  Coal  has  always  had  broad  market  and 
very  favorable  prices.  Mines  served  by  two 
strong  railroad  systems,  good  car  and  labor  sup¬ 
ply.  The  desire  to  sell  due  only  to  dissension 
among  present  owners  as  to  management 
and  policy.  Address  “Box  12,”  care  of 
SAWARD’S  JOURNAL. 


H.  D.  HATFIELD,  Pres.  JNO.  A.  KELLY,  Sec.  and  Gen.  Mgr. 
A.  J.  DALTON,  Vice-Pres.  E.  C.  BEARSS,  Treasurer 

HUNTINGTON  COAL  SALES  CO. 

Shippers  of  t 

A 

HIGH  GRADE  SPLINT  and 
GAS  COAL 

OMAR,  WEST  VA. 


COAL  POCKETS 

Timber  or  Concrete 
Construction 


Send  for  Our  Catalogue 


Guarantee  Construction  Co. 

140  CEDAR  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


THE  J.  B.  SANBORN  CO. 

“COAL  TRADE  MERCANTILE  AGENCY  BLUE  BOOK  ’ 

Standard  credit  reference  medium  for  the  coal  trade  since 
1886.  Used  by  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration  and  other  gov¬ 
ernment  departments.  Collections  handled  throughout 
U.  S.  and  Canada  at  current  bar  rates.  Representatives  in 
all  principal  cities.  Main  Office,  440  S.  Dearborn  Street, 
Chicago,  Ill. 

The  National  Coal  Association, 

The  National  Coal  Jobbers’  Association, 

The  National  Retail  Coal  Association, 

Are  fighting  your  battles.  Are  you  helping? 


WEST 


UNITED  STATES  FUEL  ADMINISTRATION  LICENSE  NUMBER  X  00765 

VIRGINIA  &  PENNSYLVANIA  COAL  CO. 

(INCORPORATED) 

MINERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 


AND 


NO.  1  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 

FAIRMONT,  GAS  COAL,  QUEMAHONING,  MILLER  VEIN 


Philadelphia  Office,  Finance  Building 
SHIPPING  PIERS:  NEW  YORK,  PHILADELPHIA,  BALTIMORE 


PRODUCERS,  JOBBERS,  RETAILERS— 
SUPPORT  YOUR  ASSOCIATION  OFFICERS! 


THE  MORRISDALE  COAL  CO. 

Miners  and  Shippers  of 

Morrisdale  Bituminous  Steam  Coals 


Steamship  Bunkering  a  Specialty 

General  Office:  Real  Estate  Trust  Building,  Philadelphia. 
NEW  YORK:  No.  1  Broadway.  LONDON:  Lambert  Bros,  Ltd. 
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Editorial  Notes. 

The  suggestion  is  frequently  made  that  more  ma¬ 
chinery  should  be  utilized  in  and  about  the  mines, 
but  against  this  is  the  fact  that  great  difficulty  is 
«xperienced  in  obtaining  machinery  nowadays,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  high  cost  of  same. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  recent  weekly  coal 
report  showed  IS  per  cent  more  bituminous  produced 
than  in  the  corresponding  week  of  1917.  A  few 
more  reports  of  this  sort,  particularly  if  they  con¬ 
tinue  beyond  point  of  upturn  in  1917  figures,  will  be 
highly  gratifying  to  those  wholesale  interests  who 
have  so  much  difficulty  of  late  in  obtaining  tonnage 
to  sell. 

Forty-two  minutes  from  Philadelphia  to  New 
York  is  the  latest  airplane  record.  Commercial 
travelers  do  not  expect  to  move  as  rapidly  as  that, 
but  a  good  many  would  be  glad  to  see  a  restoration 
of  the  former  one  hour  and  fifty  minute  service  by 
the  Jersey  Central.  Under  present-day  conditions 
the  Philadelphia  trip  is  considerably  more  of  a 
journey  than  it  formerly  was,  both  in  cost  and  time. 

A  new  form  of  report  has  been  received  at  the 
offices  of  mining  companies.  “There  are  plenty  of 
them  now,"  was  the  remark  heard  at  one  place. 
Surely  the  coal  people  have  to  spend  much  time  in 
the  making  out  of  reports,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
all  future  arrangements  in  the  preparation  of  such 
forms  will  give  due  heed  to  the  matter  of  simplicity, 
that  attention  may  not  be  diverted  from  more  im¬ 
portant  matters  to  the  making  out  of  returns. 

I 

From  all  accounts,  the  anthracite  field  seems  to 
have  suffered  more  from  labor  shortage  than  the 
bituminous,  and  the  remark  is  frequently  heard  that 
if  the  Railroad  Administration  makes  good  in  regard 
to  car  service,  the  soft  coal  production  will  be  much 
greater  than  seemed  possible  a  few  weeks  ago.  In 
this  connection  there  is  the  encouraging  thought  that 
last  summer  coal  production  continued  on  the  down¬ 
grade  for  a  period  of  seven  or  eight  weeks,  whereas 
now  a  different  story  can  be  told. 

Some  reports  of  high  wages  have  a  string  at¬ 
tached,  some  drawback  or  other  when  investigated. 
For  instance,  it  is  said  that  the  highest  rates  paid 
for  mining  in  the  Central  Pennsylvania  field  are  at 
operations  that  are  not  conducted  under  the  best  of 
conditions  of  operating,  housing,  etc.  It  is  practically 
necessary  to  pay  a  large  advance  over  the  rate  paid 
at  other  mines  in  order  to  secure  men,  and  this  is 
doubtless  a  point  that  can  be  utilized  to  advantage 
by  those  operators  who  have  established  good  condi¬ 
tions  at  their  mines.  Certainly  at  many  places  the 
surroundings  are  vastly  superior  to  what  they  were 
only  a  few  years  ago. 

The  anthracite  tonnage  stands  up  well.  All  real¬ 
ize  the  difficulty  of  increasing  same  to  any  great 
degree  and  probably  few  expect  that,  so  it  is  gratify¬ 
ing  to  note  that  a  fair  comparison  with  last  year’s 
returns,  the  greatest  on  record  can  be  made.  Bitu¬ 
minous  is  bounding  ahead  and  with  the  prospects  of 
better  railroad  service,  at  least  right  up  to  the  time 
of  heavy  crop  movement,  there  is  quite  a  decrease 
in  the  amount  of  pessimism  that  was  abroad  in  the 
trade  a  short  time  ago.  Now  if  certain  of  the  ;iewer 
interests  among  the  jobbers  can  recover  their 
courage,  the  general  run  of  trade  interviews  will  be 
more  cheerful  and  a  tour  around  among  the  coal 
offices  will  be  more  inspiring. 

The  Philadelphia  Ledger  suggests  that  there  must 
not  be  too  much  criticism  of  the  miners  for  shortage 
in  production,  pointing  out  that  despite  a  remark- 
credited  to  the  Chief  of  the  Pennsylvania  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Mines  the  mine  workers  have  of  late  been 
working  much  more  steadily  than  was  their  former 
custom.  We  presume  this  is  a  case  where  it  all 
depends  on  the  point  of  view.  In  some  instances  it 
can  perhaps  be  shown  that  the  men  have  failed  to 
meet  requirements,  while  in  others  they  have  worked 
with  great  faithfulness  and  loyalty.  At  any  rate,  the 
steadily  increasing  tonnage  month  by  month — for 
the  figures  do  gain  despite  the  weekly  fluctuations — 
shows  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  effective  work 
being  done. 


Notes  from  Philadelphia. 

At  the  local  headquarters  of  the  U.  S.  Shipping 
Board  it  was  reported  that  a  greatly  increased  num¬ 
ber  of  men  were  needed  to  man  the  ships  in  the 
coal  carrying  trade  to  coastwfse  points,  due  to  a 
number  of  vessels  being  taken  over  by  agreement 
with  the  Dutch  Government.  Efforts  are  now  be¬ 
ing  made  to  recruit  men  for  this  service. 

The  announcement  from  the  Quartermaster  at 
\  ashington  that  bituminous  coal  would  be  substi¬ 
tuted  for  anthracite  in  all  army  camps  and  posts 
south  of  W  ashington  and  west  of  Pittsburgh  is 
received  with  much  satisfaction  here,  as  it  means 
just  that  much  more  anthracite  for  this  section  of 
the  country.  Last  vv  inter  the  calls  by  the  various 
army  cai  torments  for  family  sizes  of  coal  seriously 
affected  the  local  situation. 

A.  B.  Geary,  Fuel  Administrator  of  Chester  Coun¬ 
ty,  has  resigned,  stating  that  as  his  law  partners 
have  gone  to  war  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  give 
full  time  to  his  business.  Due  to  Mr.  Geary  order¬ 
ing  dealers  to  dump  coal  on  the  sidewalks  and  com¬ 
pelling  consumers  to  carry  it  in,  a  petition  for  his 
removal  had  been  circulated.  His  successor  is  Wm. 
T.  Galey,  whose  first  act  was  to  revoke  the  order 
of  his  predecessor. 

The  statement  made  by  John  E.  Lloyd,  of  the 
large  retail  firm  of  \\  m.  M.  Lloyd  Co.,  at  the  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Pennsylvania  retail  association,  as  to 
retailers'  profits,  is  creating  much  interest.  He 
claims  that  practically  all  dealers  are  doing  a  more 
profitable  business  than  ever  in  their  career,  giving 
credit  to  the  National  Fuel  Administration  in  regu¬ 
lating  business.  “It  is  your  own  fault  if  you  are 
not  making  money  now,  because  the  Government 
wants  you  to  make  a  fair  margin  of  profit,”  he 
said. 

The  statement  of  Regional  Director  A.  H.  Smith 
that  eastern  coal  mines  have  recently  been  fur¬ 
nished  more  cars  than  they  can  use,  is  easily  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  operators.  They  state  their  calls  for 
empties  are  predicated  on  the  number  of  men  at 
work  in  the  mines,  but  it  often  happens  the  day 
after  the  call  is  made  large  numbers  of  men  fail  to 
report  for  work.  In  other  words,  there  is  no  Celling 
what  number  of  men  can  be  depended  on  to  turn 
out  from  day  to  day. 

This  week  quite  a  few  of  the  retail  dealers  here¬ 
abouts  received  letters  from  the  sales  department 
of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  C.  &  I.  Co.  inviting 
them  to  present  their  bills  for  the  Pennsylvania 
State  coal  tax  of  2p2  per  cent,  charged  against  all 
shipments  made  from  June  1,  1915,  to  January  1, 
1916.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  first  tax  act,  that 
of  July  1,  1913,  was  declared  unconstitutional,  and 
refunds  were  made  accordingly.  The  second  act 
went  into  effect  June  1,  1915,  and  while  this'  act 
was  also  declared  invalid  by  the  courts  more  than 
a  year  ago,  no  company  has  as  yet  made  any  re¬ 
fund  on  account  of  it,  and  the  dealers,  due  to  the 
stressful  times  through  which  they  are  passing, 
seemed  somewhat  timorous  to  press  the  matter. 
Now  that  the  ice  has  been  broken,  it  is  believed  that 
all  companies  will  follow  suit. 


Imports  and  Exports  of  Coal. 

MAY  AND  ELEVEN  MONTHS. 

May  Eleven  Months 

_ A _ . _ _ a _ 


Imports:  1917.  1918.  1917.  1918.  ' 

Anthracite  .  105  483  1,678  11,487 

Bituminous — 

United  Kingdom.  .  27  1,877  6,358  32,530 

Canada  .  69.596  101,309  1,109,206  1,207,099 

Japan  .  59,696  7,889 

Australia  .  1,335  .  28,158  1,413 

Other  countries...  680  .  2  350  1  18? 

Total  .  71,638  103,186  1,205,768  l,250jll3 

Coke  . 1,225  2,816  23,646  25,853 

Exports, 

Anthracite  .  429,137  425,110  4,030,357  4,463,356 

Exports: 

Bituminous — 

Italy  .  41,139  .  1,040,992  201,220 

Canada  . 1,401,158  1,766,785  11,191,088  14,889,733 

Panama  .  45,111  50,108  482,412  560,539 

Mexico  .  12,484  14,181  179,412  141,918 

Cuba  .  153,750  137,048  1,330,631  1,383,978 

Other  W.  1 .  37,282  25,717  420,835  274,075 

Argentina  .  23,888  14,750  689,722  204,578 

Brazil  .  44,281  79,400  660,552  531,592 

Uruguay  .  1,329  4,529  99,808  61,073 

Other  countries...  70,017  27,182  1,146,640  597,640 

Total  . 1,830,439  2,119,760  17,242,092  18,846,346 

Coke  .  134,091  146,740  1,017,876  1,196,127 

Bunker  .  629,010  425,796  7,101,767  5,346,037 


Columbus  News  Notes. 

T  he  Buckeye  Coal  &  Railway  Co.  has  leased  to 
Emmet  Riley  a  tract  of  160  acres  of  No.  7  seam, 
near  Oakdale,  on  the  Z.  &  W.  RR.,  which  will  be 
placed  in  operation  as  soon  as  a  small  plant  can 
be  constructed.  It  is  planned  to  produce  about  250 
tons  daily. 

M.  J.  Laples,  who  has  been  vice-president  and  ac¬ 
tive  head  of  the  H.  V.  Ry.  Co.  for  several  years, 
and  also  connected  with  the  C.  &  O.,  has  been ’made 
federal  manager  for  the  Seaboard  line,  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  Baltimore.  He  will  soon  leave  to  take 
up  his  new  duties. 

William  McCracken,  Lancaster,  Ohio,  has  leased 
a  ti  act  of  ICO  acres  of  No.  7  coal,  located  on  the 
T.  &  O.  C.  RR,,  near  Mortonville,  which  will  be 
developed  at  once  by  driving  an  entry.  It  is  planned 
to  open  a  mine  with  a  capacity  of  300  tons  daily. 
The  product  will  be  sold  through  the  Buckeye  Coal 
&  Railway  Co.,  the  leasor. 

Summers  &  Chilcote  is  the  name  of  a  partnership 
composed  of  J  H.  Summers  and  C.  M.  Chilcote, 
who  have  purchased  a  tract  of  30  acres  of  solid 
coal  and  a  larger  acreage  of  worked  overland,  near 
Buckingham.  It  is  planned  to  operate  the  entire 
tract.  The  product  will  be  marketed  by  the  Buck¬ 
eye  Coal  &  Railway  Co.,  which  owns  the  property 
through  which  the  concern  must  pass  to  ship  the 
coal. 

According  to  a  ruling  issued  by  the  Ohio  Fuel 
Administration  the  plan  to  have  larger  users  of 
coal,  including  manufacturers,  power  plants  and 
public  institutions,  sign  questionnaires,  in  order  to 
ascertain  all  of  the  facts  about  their  power  plants, 
will  be  carried  out  at  once.  When  the  question¬ 
naires  are  filled  out  and  sworn  to,  inspectors  at¬ 
tached  to  the  Fuel  Administration  will  go  over  the 
State  to  see  if  any  waste  can  be  prevented.  It  is 
believed  that  a  saving  of  between  25,000,000  to  50,- 
000,000  tons*  can  be  made  by  scientific  methods  of 
firing,  throughout  the  country. 


County  Administrators  to  Meet. 

It  is  understood  that  the  County  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
trators  of  this  State  will  soon  be  called  to  town  to 
go  over  the  coal  situation  with  the  new  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministrator  Delos  W.  Cooke.  This  gathering  will 
no  doubt  develop  good  ideas  with  regard  to  meeting 
the  situation  of  the  coming  winter.  While  Mr. 
Cooke  was  in  more  recent  years  in  charge  of  all 
traffic  on  the  Erie  RR.,  a  good  part  of  his  experience 
was  in  the  passenger  department  and  as  a  typical 
general  passenger  agent  had,  under  the  competition 
of  the  past,  to  be  a  good  deal  of  a  diplomat,  smooth¬ 
ing  down  complaints  and  developing  new  business 
for  his  line,  it  is  expected  that  Mr.  Cooke  will  be 
very  successful  in  carrying  out  the  duties  of  his  new 
office.  As  an  Erie  man,  too,  it  is  expected  that  he 
will  have  the  particular  confidence  of  one  of  the 
young  men  in  the  trade  who  has  established  a 
splendid  reputation  for  himself  as  a  practical  coal 
man.  and  altogether  the  opinion  prevails  that  in 
view  of  the  selection  made  no  harm  was  done  in  de¬ 
laying  the  selection  of  a  Fuel  Administrator  for  New 
York  State. 


Death  of  F.  M.  D.  Watkins. 

1*.  M.  D.  W  atkins,  assistant  general  sales  agent  ot 
the  Shawmut  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  in  charge  of  the  com¬ 
pany  s  office  at  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  died  recently  in 
that  city.  He  had  been  with  the  company  for  about 
eight  years,  having  been  promoted  some  time  ago 
from  sales  agent  to  the  position  he  held  at  the  time 
of  his  death. 

Mr.  Watkins  was  38  years  of  age,  and  was  widely 
known  in  the  coal  trade  as  a  man  of  unusual  stabil- 
.tv  of  personal  character  and  marked  integrity  along 
business  lines.  His  loss  is  keenly  felt  by  the  Shaw- 
n  ut  Company,  as  well  as  by  his  hosts  of  personal 
friends. 


You  don’t  get  any  further  on  the  Highway  of  Life 
by  arguing  with  Fate,  the  Traffic  Officer.  Drive  on, 
David ! 
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ADMIRALTY 


NEW  RIVER  SMOKELESS 


ADMIKAtTY 

SMOKELESS 


m  s 


“Made  in  America”  is  a  mark  that  is  winning 
the  admiration  of  the  world  today.  It  was 
Nature  herself  that  gave  ADMIRALTY 
COAL  to  the  United  States — and  the  American 
Navy  and  American  War  Industries  are  demon¬ 
strating  its  superiority. 

Analyses  made  by  the  United  States  Government 

of  twenty-five  consignments  of  Admiralty  for 

• 

barges  and  steamers  at  Hampton  Roads,  ap¬ 
proximating  43,000  tons,  resulted  as  follows: 


Moisture  2.6 
Ash  4.5 


Vol.  Matter  18.9  Fixed  Carbon  76.5 
Sulphur  .88  B.  T.  U.  14,921 


The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
Coal  &  Coke  Company 

(Selling  Agents  for  New  River  Collieries  Co.) 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICE 

120  Broadway,  New  York  City 


Western  Office 
First  National  Bank  Bldg. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Shipping  Offices 
Sun,  West  Virginia 
Eccles,  West  Virginia 

-FOREIGN  AGENTS- 


Tidewater  and  Eastern  Office 
Board  of  Trade  Bldg. 
Norfolk,  Virginia 


W.  H.  Newman 

Trafalgar  Bldg.,  Northumberland  Ave. 
London,  S.  W. 


M.  C.  Piggo-tt 
4  Lloyds  Avenue 
London,  E.  C. 


South  American 
Chadwick,  Weir  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
25  De  Mayo,  158,  Buenos  Ayres 
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Miscellaneous  Notes. 

H.  B.  Spahr,  a  well-known  coal  man  of  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pa.,  is  a  candidate  for  Congressman  at  large. 

The  Clinton  Supply  Co.,  of  which  O.  D.  Robinson 
is  manager,  has  just  completed  an  up-to-date  retail 
plant  with  concrete  floors  at  Clinton  Corners,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Crockard  has  resigned  as  president  of  the 
Nova  Scotia  Steel  &  Coal  Co,,  and  has  been  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  D  H.  MacDougall,  formerly  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Dominion  Steel  Corporation  and  the  Do¬ 
minion  Coal  Co. 

The  coal  dealers  of  Grand  .Rapids,  Mich.,  did  not 
let  the  stringent  coal  situation  interfere  with  pleasure 
at  their  recent  picnic,  held  at  Ramona  Park, 
Reeds  Lake,  Grand  Rapids.  The  picnic  was  well 
attended.  W.  K.  Prudden,  State  Fuel  Administrator, 
and  his  staff  were  on  hand  at  the  invitation  of  the 
dealers,  as  were  certain  local  and'  county  adminis¬ 
trators. 

State  Fuel  Administrator  Myer  of  Tennessee  warns 
the  less  essential  class  of  manufacturers  that  they 
may  be  unable  to  obtain  coal  next  winter.  “The  coal 
situation  grows  more  serious  daily,”  said  Mr.  Myer. 
“In  supplying  coal,  first  thought  must  be  given  to 
the  industries  essential  to  the  carrying  on  of  the 
war  and  to  the  homes.  All  industries  which  are 
non-essential  to  the  carrying  on  of  the  war  must 
cease  operations,  for  it  will  be  impossible  to  suppfy 
them  with  coal.  There  are  so  many  new  industries 
essential  to  the  Government  that  those  which  are 
not  needed  must  be  sacrificed.” 

Edward  N.  Strump,  of  Syracuse,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Fuel  Conservation  Engineer  for  New  York 
State.  The  selection  was  made  by  P.  B.  Noyes, 
director  of  conservation  of  the  Federal  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istration.  Mr.  Strump  has  named  C.  A.  Graves  and 
Charles  C.  Strump  as  assistant  administrative  .engi¬ 
neers  for  New  York  State.  Mr.  Graves  will  direct 
the  conservation  campaign  in  New  York  City,  on 
Long  Island  and  in  Westchester  and  Rockland  coun¬ 
ties.  Charles  C.  Strump  will  have  similar  charge  in 
the  rest  of  the  State. 

The  Philadelphia  &  Reading  management  is  carry¬ 
ing  on  considerable  construction  work  between  the 
Delaware  River  and  Bound  Brook,  N.  J.  Much  of 
this  has  been  under  way  for  months  past,  and  in 
view  of  the  conditions  of  the  day  the  force  employed 
is  somewhat  limited,  affecting  the  progress  of  the 
undertaking.  The  road  is,  apparently,  to  be  four- 
tracked  throughout  that  distance,  highway  crossings 
will  be  eliminated,  and  some  reduction  made  in 
grades  and  curvatures.  When  the  undertaking  is 
complete  and  normal  conditions  prevail  once  more 
we  shall  probably  hear  of  more  fast  running  on  that 
notable  line. 

The  rated  capacity  of  all  the  by-product  coke  plants 
in  the  country  is  now  about  564,000  tons  per  week, 
as  compared  with  485,000  tons  the  first  of  the  year. 
They  are  said  to  be  operating  at  about  90  per  cent  of 
capacity,  on  an  average.  Bulletin  123,  “Analyses  of 
Mine  and  Car  Samples  of  Coal  Collected  in  the  Fis¬ 
cal  Years  1913  to  1916,”  just  issued  by  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  is  a  continuation  of  the  sampling  and  analyz¬ 
ing  work  begun  by  the  Government  in  1904.  It  is 
the  third  of  a  series,  and  presents  analyses  and  de¬ 
scriptions  of  samples  collected  during  1913-16.  Copies 
may  be  obtained  free  of  charge  by  addressing  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  Washington. 

Signs  multiply  that  the  inspection  division  of  the 
Fuel  Administration  is  getting  in  its  licks.  Mines  are 
being  closed  down  in  cases  where  the  output  is  either 
impossible  or  the  shipper  does  not  make  the  effort 
to  clean  the  coal.  The  railroads,  too,  are  rejecting 
low  quality  coal  at  the  New  England  gateways,  and 
more  and  more  this  department  is  making  itself  ef¬ 
fective.  W.  B.  Calkins,  well  known  in  New  England 
through  his  long  association  with  the  Fuel  Testing 
Company,  Boston,  is  acting  as  chief  inspector  for 
central  Pennsylvania,  with  headquarters  at  Altoona, 
Pa.  Another  force  of  inspectors  is  on  the  staff  of 
the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange  and  flagrant  offenders 
are  being  dealt  with. 


One  Fault  of  Government  Ownership  as  Seen 
by  a  British  Mine  Manager. 

Correspondence  from  London  says  there  is 
growing  fear  in  the  British  coal  industry  that  the 
control  now  being  exercised  by  the  government 
as  a  war  measure  will  eventually  result  in  the 
mines  being  taken  over  entirely.  Whether  this 
proves  to  be  well  founded  or  not,  it  is  a  fact  that 
coal  men  on  the  “other  side”  find  existing  regu¬ 
lations  requiring  as  they  do  the  making  out  of 
numerous  and  voluminous  reports,  as  irksome 
as  they  are  in  this  country.  What  complete  gov¬ 
ernment  control  of  the  coal  mines,  either  here  or 
in  England,  would  mean  in  the  way  of  still  more 
red  tape  is  suggested  by  a  speaker  who  addressed 
a  recent  meeting  of  the  British  Colliery  Managers’ 
Association.  In  the  course  of  his’  remarks  he 
said: 

“The  one  serious  trouble  in  all  State-owned 
enterprise  is  the  propensity  of  its  chiefs,  to  the 
old  red  tape  method  of  control.  In  the  largest  of 
private  businesses,  the  head  of  any  department 
deals  with  all  the  working  details  of  that  depart¬ 
ment,  only  taking  to  his  chief  larger  questions 
of  policy,  etc.  It  is  not  so  in  government  work; 
for  the  smallest  details  forms  innumerable  have 
to  be  filled  in,  causing  inevitable  delay.  If  there 
is  one  industry  more  than  another  that  will  not 
lend  itself  to  these  methods  it  is  mining.  The 
colliery  manager  must  insist  that,  for  the  com¬ 
munity’s  sake  as  well  as  his  own,  these  red  tape 
methods  shall  not  be  allowed.  Otherwise  it  will 
surely  happen,  e.  g.,  that  he  will  have  to  forward 
a  form  (in  triplicate)  and  after  two  or  three 
weeks’  correspondence,  receive  a  permit  to  en¬ 
able  him  to  have  his  sump  cleaned  out.  In  fact, 
the  position  would  be  wrapped  round  with  red 
tape  till  all  individuality  would  be  taken  away, 
and  the  colliery  manager’s  status  would  be  that 
of,  say,  a  village  postmaster.” 


Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  RR.  Shipments. 

Shipments  of  bituminous  coal  and  coke  over  the 
Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  R.  R.,  from  the  various 
districts  of  Pennsylvania  in  which  its  tonnage  orig¬ 
inates,  during  five  months,  separately  and  collectively, 
1917  and  1918,  were  : 


Coal  Coke 

Month  1917  1918  1917  1918 

January  . . .  957,895  1,063,4 37  477,729  568,888 

'February  ..  894,683  1,124,648  544,783  607,979 

March  .  986,988  1,306,579  665,865  720,508 

April  .  883,110  1,336,940  586,786  644,997  ■ 

May .  992,217  1,331,831  686,190  650,516 

Total  ....4,714,903  6,163,435  3,033,086  3,192,888 


Shipments  over  the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  during 
May  increased  339,614  tons,  or  34.2  per  cent,  com¬ 
pared  with  same  month  of  1917,  while  for  five  months’ 
tonnage  carried  shows  an  increase  of  1,448,532  tons, 
or  30.9  per  cent. 

Coke  shipments  during  April  decreased  35,671 
tons,  or  5.2  per  cent,  while  for  the  five  months  the 
increase  amounted  to  159,802  tons,  or  5.2  per  cent. 


Coke  Brokers  Practically  Eliminated. 

“The  coke  broker  is  almost  entirely  eliminated, 
there  being  hardly  anything  for  him  to  work 
upon,”  says  the  Connellsville  Courier.  “Firms  which 
formerly  did  a  heavy  business  in  coke  are  now  doing 
but  little  and  have  turned  their  attention  to  other 
lines,  such  as  coal,  pig  iron  and  billets.  There  is 
little  to  be  done  in  those  lines,  however,  everything 
being  so  tightly  held. 

“By  reason  of  the  occasional  paying  of  commis¬ 
sions  by  coke  producers  on  foundry  coke  transactions 
some  of  the  brokers  have  hopes  that  eventually,  with 
a  freer  supply  of  coke,  there  will  be  commissions  on 
furnace  grade  also.  Several  brokers  have  a  fair 
income  through  contracts  they  put  through  long  ago, 
before  prices  were  fixed  for  the  present  year,  these 
being  contracts  at  higher  than  the  set  prices.” 


Patriotism  isn’t  just  dying  for  your  country.  It’s 
trying  to  live  for  it — honestly  and  uprightly. 


News  from  the  West. 

Offices  of  the  Fuel  Administration  were  moved 
week  to  the  Kimball  Building,  Jackson  street  and 
Wabash  avenue,  Chicago,  where  largely  increased 
space  will  be  at  the  disposal  of  Raymond  E.  Durham. 
County  Administrator.  John  E.  Williams,  State  Ad¬ 
ministrator,  has  been  confined  to  his  home  in  Morris, 
Ill.,  for  several  days  by  illness.  Claxton  E.  Allen, 
deputy  fuel  administrator,  who  has  been  active  in 
mapping  out  a  conservation  campaign,  has  jesigned. 

The  matter  of  fuel  conservation  is  receiving  close 
attention  in  Indiana.  The  Fuel  Administration  re¬ 
cently  appointed  Charles  Brossman  and  James  E. 
Randall  on  the  conservation  staff  for  Indiana.  Bross¬ 
man,  an  engineer  of  known  ability,  will  supervise  and 
advise  with  the  public  utilities  plants  and  certain 
manufactories.  Randall  will  be  the  active  head  of 
the  industrial  furnace  section  for  Indiana  and  a  part 
of  Michigan  and  will  handle  fuel  problems  of  clay, 
glass,  iron  and  steel  manufacturers.  These  men  will 
have  a  staff  of  volunteer  assistants,  engineers  or  ad¬ 
vanced  students  in  engineering  who  will  act  as  in¬ 
spectors. 

Martin  Rehfuss,  Marion  County,  Ind.,  fuel  ad¬ 
ministrator,  has  arranged  to  establish  coal  stations  in 
certain  congested  parts  of  Indianapolis,  where  buyers 
of  coal  by  the  basket  may  be  supplied  with  coal  at  a 
normal  price,  Mr.  Rehfuss  has  arranged  with  certain 
retail  dealers  to  establish  these  depots  under  the 
•  direction  of  the  county  administration.  Instead  of 
selling  40  pounds  of  coal  for  25  cents,  as  heretofore, 
Rehfuss  will  sell  65  pounds  for  25  cents  and  give  the 
buyers  a  better  quality  of  coal. 

Indianapolis  retailers  have  done  an  enormous  busi¬ 
ness  during  the  four  months  just  past  and  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  75  per  cent,  of  the  city’s  tonnage  is  in 
the  cellars  of  the  consumers  and  the  remaining  25 
per  cent,  in  the  hands  of  dealers  in  the  form  of  or¬ 
ders.  One  dealer  reported  he  had  sold  almost  two- 
thirds  of  his  annual  tonnage  in  the  last  three  months. 

A  Detroit  Board  of  Commerce  committee  of  15, 
headed  by  President  J.  J.  Crowley,  went  to  Wash¬ 
ington  this  week  to  appeal  to  the  Federal  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration  to  increase  the  allotment  of  coal  to  De¬ 
troit  and  in  the  effort  also  to  get  a  larger  volume  of 
coal  sent  into  the  city  now.  The  committee  requested 
that  at  least  500,000  tons  additional  of  anthracite 
should  be  given  Detroit  to  offset  the  loss  of  coke  and 
smokeless  coal.  The  committee  included  Gover¬ 
nor  A.  E.  Sleeper,  Mayor  Oscar  B.  Marx,  W.  K. 
Prudden,  Estate  Fuel  Administrator,  James  Couzens, 
chairman  of  the  Wayne  County  Fuel  Committee,  and 
the  heads  of  a  number  of  large  Detroit  industrial 
plants. 

Coal  shipments  to  18  counties  in  Minnesota  in 
the  timbered  area  have  been  suspended  tempora¬ 
rily  by  the  Fuel  Administration,  to  determine  how 
far  such  sections  may  be  able  to  depend  upon  wood 
fuel.  The  embargo  is  not  total  against  any  of  the 
couuties,  which  are  all  located  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  State.  Any  of  them  will  be  able  to  get  coal 
if  it  is  needed,  but  as  far  as  possible,  wood  is  to  be 
used.  There  is  likely  to  be  some  trouble  in  using 
the  wood,  as  there  is  a  scarcity  of  labor  to  work 
it  up. 

Dean  Babcock,  of  the  North  Dakota  College  of 
Mines,  in  a  recent  interview  stated  that  the  State  of 
North  Dakota  would  consume  about  4,000,000  tons 
of  lignite  the  coming  winter,  but  under  present 
conditions  the  mines  of  the  State  could  produce 
not  to  exceed  1,000,000  tons.  G.  A.W. 


American  Coal  to  Italy. 

Exports  of  coal  from  the  Uinted  States  to  Italy 
by  months,  during  1918  and  three  years  previous, 

_  r 


were : 

Month:  1915  1916  1917  1918 

January  .  88,622  100,039  71,773  4,505 

February  .  56,729  161,614  52,871  1,000 

March  .  72,371  142,322  72,232  2,473 

April  . 253,273  299,557  72,771  2,016 

May  . 285,027  160,465  41,139 

Total  . 656,022  863,997  310,886  9,994 


When  you  have  nothing  else  to  say — let  the  other 
fellow  boast  a  while. 
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THE  MARKET  SITUATION. 


Favorable  war  news,  we  are  glad  to  say, 
continues  to  be  the  feature  of  the  day.  It 
is  true  that  our  satisfaction  therewith  must 
be  tempered  by  recognition  of  the  losses  in¬ 
volved  but  they  are  part  of  the  cost,  known 
and  estimated  in  advance,  and  must  be  borne 
with  fortitude.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
plans  are  under  way  for  the  formation  of 
an  army  of  5,000,000  men  with  the, deter¬ 
mination  to  “make  a  quick  job  of  it.”  This 
is  far  better  than  the  talk  previously  heard 
with  reference  to  a  most  protracted  strug¬ 
gle,  which  was  perhaps  over-done.  Putting 
all  our  energies  into  the  creation  of  an 
army,  not  only  large  but  well  equipped,  it 
may  well  be  that  the  duration  of  the  war 
will  be  more  brief  than  all  but  some  of  the 
most  optimistic  persons  anticipated,  for , 
facing  the  onslaught  of  a  huge  army,  amply 
sustained  by  an  enthusiastic  home  populace, 
it  seems  likely  that  the  Teutonic  powers  will 
conclude  that  discretion  is  the  better  part 
of  valor  and  not  wait  for  the  annihilation 
that  will  be  their  fate  if  they  do  not  see  the 
light  ere  long. 

The  summer  is  passing  and  while  a  hot 
wave  of  notable  intensity  has  prevailed 
over  a  large  portion  of  the  country  during 
the  past  week,  it  is  realized  that  the.  more 
active  coal-burning  season  is  not  far  distant. 
Fortunately,  while  no  new  high  record  m 
production  has  as  yet  been  achieved  since 
mid-July,  the  output  of  both  anthracite  and 
bituminous  continues  on  a  high  basis  and 
there  is  no  slump  such  as  occurred  a  yeat 
ago.  Reports  from  nearly  all  sections  ot 
the  East  and  Middle  West  indicate  that  the 
number  of  consumers,  both  industrial  and 
domestic,  with  fairly  liberal  stocks  in  then 
possession  is  larger  than  is  norma  y  .  _1C 
case  at  this  time  of  the  year,  and  certain  y 
this  situation  -is  much  more  satisfactoiy 
than  that  existing  a  year  ago.  this  gives 
courage  to  those  who  are  anxiously  watch 
ing  developments  with  a  degree  of  appre¬ 
hension  as  to  what  may  occur  should  the 
trouble  of  last  winter  be  repeated.  It 
seems  safe  to  say  that  we  are  getting  fur¬ 
ther  away  all  the  time  from  the  possibility 
thereof  and  that  approximately  normal  win¬ 
ter  conditions  will  be  gone  through  with  in 
comparative  ease.  It  will  not  be  an  ordinal  y 
season,  of  course.  No  one  expects  ordinary 
conditions  in  any  line  in  the  midst  of  the 
greatest  world  war  in  history,  but  it  is  \erj 


plain  that  the  great  degree  of  thought  and 
care  that  has  been  given  to  the  coal  situation 
is  bearing  fruit  and  that  a  condition  more 
favorable  than  almost  anyone  dared  to  ex¬ 
pect  may  well  prevail  through  the  winter 
if  we  do  not  have  to  contend  with  the  ex¬ 
tremely  severe  weather  conditions  that 
marked  the  season  of  1917-18. 

Probably  the  greatest  shortage  that  has 
thus  far  developed  is  in  smokeless  coal.  The 
tidewater  requirements  for  this  coal  are  so 
urgent  that  western  shipments  are  steadily 
being  curtailed.  As  a  result  the  zoning  sys¬ 
tem  has  been  so  modified  as  to  permit  west¬ 
ern  Kentucky  coal  to  go  to  Cincinnati,  one 
of  the  principal  western  markets  for  the 
Pocahontas  and  New  River  trade. 

In  line  with  arrangements  made  by  the 
Anthracite  Committee,  anthracite  ship¬ 
ments  to  the  Northwest  have  fallen  off.  The 
“Soo”  Canal  figures  show  a  decrease  of  over 
35  per  cent  as  compared  with  1917  and 
nearly  as  much  compared  with  the  two 
prior  years.  On  the  other  hand,  the  bitumi¬ 
nous  tonnage  is  well  above  the  1915  and 
1917  figures,  though  below  the  1916  tonnage 
movement.  This  is  in  line  with  the  new 
order  of  things,  tending  to  assure  a  fair 
supply  of  one  sort  of  fuel  if  not  of  another 
for  the  great  Northwest  section,  where  the 
demand  for  coal  is  not  only  so  important  but 
becomes  urgent  at  an  earlier  date  than  it 
does  in  the  more  southerly  sections  of  the 
country.  Naturally,  in  view  of  the  demand 
for  iron  and  steel  products,  the  ore  ship¬ 
ments  on  the  Great  Lakes  this  season  are 
breaking  records  and  during  July  the  fleet 
brought  down  from  Lake  Superior  mines 
10,659,203  tons  of  iron  ore,  which  was  the 
greatest  movement  for  any  month  in  the 
history  of  lake  navigation.  This,  of  course, 
affects  favorably  the  shipment  of  coal,  which 
constitutes  so  large' a  portion  of  the  return 
cargo.  About  4,000,000  tons  of  soft  coal  it 
is  estimated,  were  shipped  up  during  Ju  y- 
Despite  the  favorable  features,  the  buel 
Administration  very  properly  continues  to 
display  a  conservative  attitude  and  warns  o 
impending  shortage,  pointing  out  that  if  the 
country  is  15,000,000  tons  behind  the  sched¬ 
ule  of  requirements  it  will  be  necessary 
to  produce  in  excess  of  14,000,000  tons  o 
bituminous  per  week  during  August  am 
September,  surpassing  by  about  5.5  per  ceni 
the  tonnage  of  July  27th,  which,  while  not 
quite  a  record  week,  showed  an  increase  ot 
nearly  1,500,000  tons  over  the  corresponding 


week  of  1917.  Such  an  increase  as  is  sug¬ 
gested  is  by  no  means  an  impossibility,  since 
we  read  that  the  important  New  River  dis¬ 
trict  has  a  100  per  cent  car  supply  and  with 
steady  work  by  the  men  employed  it  is  well 
known  that  a  great  deal  more  coal  can  be 
loaded  than  ever  has  been  heretofore. 

We  notice  that  some  of  the  commentators 
are  referring  to  the  new  draft  as  an  ominous 
feature,  but  evidently  they  overlook  the 
more  favorable  view  now  taken  by  official 
Washington  with  regard  to  keeping  the  men 
at  the  mines  well  employed  at  their  cus¬ 
tomary  work.  While  criticism  has  been 
heard  in  one  direction  in  reference  to 
addresses  being  made  by  returned  soldiers 
in  the  coal  mining  regions,  one  writer  com¬ 
paring  the  campaign  to  political  propa¬ 
ganda,  t^ie  almost  universal  trend  of  senti¬ 
ment  is  heartily  in  favor  of  the  work  that 
is  being  carried  on;  and  even  political  cam¬ 
paigns  are  often  planned  and  founded  upon 
a.  good  cause  and  develop  good  results.  In¬ 
terest  naturally  attaches  to  the  words  of 
those  who  have  been  at  the  front,  and  since 
the  achievement  of  our  recent  victories 
there  will  be  all  the  more  desire  to  help  our 
boys  in  the  field.  If  officers  and  privates 
on  furlough  tell  the  mine  workers  what  they 
can  do  to  bring  about  a  favorable  and  early 
result  a  great  deal  will  have  been  accom¬ 
plished.  Director  Neale’s  Committee  on 
Production  has  the  right  idea  and  it  is  hoped 
that  during  the  few  months  next  ensuing 
full  time  will  be  a  regular  feature  at  the 
coal  mines  in  general.  We  do  not  overlook 
the  inevitable  obstacle  to  a  complete 
achievement  of  this  result,  but  the  normal 
condition  may  readily  be  a  much  more 
active  one  than  is  ordinarily  the  case. 

That  the  pushing  to  get  tonnage  forward 
is  having  definite  results  of  a  favorable 
nature  is  fairly  indicated  by  the  Boston 
figures  for  July.  It  is  seen  that  the  bitumi¬ 
nous  results  were  over  90  per  cent  greater 
than  in  July,  1917,  and  even  the  receipts  of 
anthracite,  regulated  as  that  industry  is  by 
certain  very  definite  limitations,  showed  a 
gain.  A  few  more  such  comparative  re¬ 
sults  and  the  Boston  trade  will  view  the  out¬ 
look  with  more  encouragement.  And  econ¬ 
omy  propositions  are  making  progress.,  lhe 
inspection  of  large  steam-using  plants  is  be¬ 
ing  carried  on  and  an  official  report  states 
that  no  less  than  250,000  steam  plants  will 
be  inspected  before  the  work  is  completed. 
It  may  not  be  necessary  to  go  to  this  ex¬ 
treme,  but  undoubtedly  some  millions  of 
tons  can  be  saved  by  the  campaign  in  prog¬ 
ress  to  secure  fuel  economy.  In  this  con¬ 
nection  it  is  noted  that  the  brewers  have 
been  making  a  great  effort  to  secure  addi¬ 
tional  coal  supplies.  . 

For  the  first  time  this  year  something 
can  be  said  about  the  summer  heat  affecting 
the  retail  delivery  of  coal.  Tn  view  of  re¬ 
cent  conditions,  probably  the  retail  dealers 
are  well  satisfied  if  the  tonnage  received  by 
them  is  somewhat  below  normal,  for  while 
motor  trucks  can  do  good  work  in  the  sum¬ 
mer,  obviating  the  danger  to  horses  during 
the  extreme  heat,  labor  remains  the  same 
human  element  as  before.  This  applies  par¬ 
ticularly  to  yard  labor  and  the  dealer  who 
finds  that  he  has  to  unload  cars  by  hand  is 
at  a  disadvantage.  In  this  connection,  as  m 
so  many  other  instances,  the  value  of  ma¬ 
chinery  has  recently  been  emphasized  and 
no  doubt  the  purveyors  of  coal-handling 
machinery  will  do  a  steadily  increasing 
business  as  the  need  for  their  goods  under 
modern  conditions  becomes  more  manliest. 
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Trade  Conditions  at  New  York. 

Dealers  Are  Making  Better  Headway  in  Getting  Their  Domestic  Trade  Stocked  Up- 
ii dewater  Bituminous  Shipments  Reflect  Record-Breaking  Output. 


Retail  dealers  in  some  parts  of  the  city  are  making 
good  progress  in  getting  their  domestic  trade  stocked 
up  for  the  winter  on  at  least  a  two-thirds  basis.  A 
great  deal  was  accomplished  in  that  direction  dur- 
ing  July,  when  the  tonnage  distributed  was  heavy 
and  consumption  was  at  its  minimum  for  the  year. 
The  figures  show  that  32,225  cars  of  anthracite  were 
handled  over  the  local  piers  last  month,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  29,627  cars  in  June,  and  this  does  not 
indicate  the  full  extent  of  the  improvement  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  local  trade,  since  water  ship¬ 
ments  from  this  port  to  New  England  were  ab¬ 
normally  heavy  in  June  by  reason  of  the  Anthra¬ 
cite  Committee’s  order  to  rush  extra  tonna'ge  east¬ 
ward. 

Last  month  a  greater  percentage  of  the  hard 
coal  moving  through  the  Jersey  shipping  ports  was 
distributed  to  waterfront  yards  in  Greater  New 
i  ork  and  elsewhere  in  this  immediate  vicinity.  As 
the  total  dumpings  showed  an  increase  of  2,600  cars, 
or  130,000  tons,  as  compared  with  June,  it  is  plain 
that  the  local  trade  had  an  exceptionally  good 
month.  All  five  boroughs  shared  to  some  extent 
in  the  heavier  distribution,  but  sections  where  re¬ 
quirements  have  shown  the  greatest  growth  did 
not,  as  a  rule,  come  out  as  well  proportionately  as 
Manhattan  and  the  older  parts  of  Brooklyn.  How¬ 
ever,  there  has  been  some  improvement  reported  in 
shipments  to  outlying  sections  of  Brooklyn  and 
Uueens  which  depend  mostly  on  rail  yards. 

If  retailers  could  forget  about  the  number  of 
orders  they  have  on  their  books  and  think  only 
of  the  size  of  the  tonnage  delivered  they  would 
feel  better  satisfied,  for  with  few  exceptions  they 
have  done  more  summer  business  than  ever  before. 

It  is  true  that  many  April  orders  are  still  unfilled 
but  when  it  is  considered  that  the  best  part  of  a 
full  years  tonnage  was  ordered  in  April  this  is 
not  surprising.  It  will  never  be  possible  to  take 
care  of  a  year’s  business  in  much  less  than  twelve 
months,  and  the  new  coal  year  is  only  a  little  over 
four  months  old.  Some  of  the  leading  city  dealers 
now  express  confidence  that  by  December  1  their 
large  customers  will  be  so  well  supplied  that  they 
whl  be  abk  to  take  care  of  the  small  buyers  in 
good  shape  if  movement  is  not  interrupted  too 
seriously  by  weather  conditions. 

d  he  class  of  apartment  houses  using  No  1  buck- 
wheat  are  stocking  up  as  never  before,  'utilizing 
m  addition  to  their  regular  storage  places,  area- 
ways  and  odd  corners  about  the  cellar.  Industrial 
users  of  rice,  barley  and  culm  are  also  accumulat- 

.freely>  so  that  shippers  experience  lit¬ 
tle  difficulty  in  moving  those  sizes. 

The  Bituminous  Trade. 

The  figures  of  tidewater  traffic  show  that  31  417 
cars  of  bituminous  were  handled  over  the  harbor 
piers  in  July  as  compared  with  29,417  cars  in  June, 
the  gain  of  1,700  cars,  or  85,000  tons,  reflecting  the 
heavy  output  last  month  in  Central  Pennsylvania. 

I  he  record-breaking  shipments  from  that  field  and 
other  seaboard  districts  have,  as  previously  noted 
enabled  many  consumers  in  this  section  to  accumu¬ 
late  very  comfortable  stocks,  but  they  have  not 
caused  much  relaxation  in  a  market  sense.  Conditions 

coal  Stl  VCry  hSht  f°r  thC  bUyCr  l0°king  for  sPot 

This  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  consumers 
ha\e  been  so  fed  up  on  coal  famine  talk  that  they 
are  not  satisfied  with  normal  reserves.  Nothing 
®.tha"  a  year’s  supply  will  make  them  feel  easy 
While  they  are  in  this  state  of  mind  the  tonnage 
will  continue  to  be  absorbed  through  established 
channels  for  the  most  part,  no  matter  how  large  the 
shipments  may  be.  Operators  are  not  obliged  to  look 
or  new  outlets,  and  jobbers  have  a  hard  time  lo¬ 
cating  producers  with  even  a  few  cars  to  place  on 

w?  ,ldeA  °r?e.rS‘  Thls  is  Particularly  true  since  the 
uel  Administration  took  over  the  distribution  of 

rZ  r  f,shlpments-  wh!ch  represent  wagon-mine 
coal  for  the  most  part. 

Even  at  that,  if  middlemen  were  getting  all  the 


tonnage  contracted  for  their  lot  would  not  be  such 
a  hard  one.  But  the  tonnage  being  diverted  by 
orders  of  the  authorities  is  increasing  right  along. 
1  his  was  to  be  expected,  perhaps,  since  Shipping 
Board  and  other  Government  requirements  are 
growing  rapidly,  while  there  have  been  hundreds 
o  new  concerns  placed  on  the  preference  list  in 
t  e  last  few  weeks.  In  fact,  so  many  consumers  are 
now  getting  on  the  list  that  it  is  hard  to  see  how 
it  would  be  of  any  great  value  in  an  emergency. 
Even  as  it  is  now,  an  order  to  increase  shipments 
to  one  preferred  plant  often  means  cutting  down 
shipments  to  another  of  approximaately  equal  im¬ 
portance. 

The  country  s  industries  are  being  converted  to 
war  work  at  such  a  rate  that  the  time  appears  to 
be  not  far  off  when  practically  every  plant  will  be 
rated  as  essential  and  entitled  to  preference  in  coal 
supply.  The  true  solution  of  the  coal  problem  is 
increased  production,  and  this  is  now  so  well  under¬ 
stood  in  high  Government  quarters  that  many  new 
measures  are  being  put  into  effect  in  an  effort  to 
get  out  more  tonnage. 

Car  supply  in  Central  Pennsylvania  has  been 
somewhat  erratic  for  the  past  two  or  three  weeks, 
but  on  the  whole  labor  rather  than  transportation 
is  the  controlling  factor  in  the  bituminous  industry. 
At  the  piers  labor  shortage  is  also  troublesome  the 
extremely  hot  weather  this  week  having  made  it 
particularly  difficult  to  keep  a  full  force  of  men  at 
work  steadily.  Last  Sunday,  for  the  first  time  in 
several  weeks,  some  of  -the  local  ports  loaded  out 
a  heavy  tonnage  in  order  to  give  better  dispatch 
to  boats  waiting  to  load. 

Coal  Tonnage  of  New  York  Harbor. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  number  of  cars 
of.  anthracite  and  bituminous  handled  over  all  the 
railroad  coal  piers  in  New  York  harbor  for  several 
weeks  past,  as  reported  by  the  Director  of  Tidewater 
Coal  Traffic: 

TvrWe,e«  T°f  Anthracite.  Bituminous. 

May  30-June  5 .  6,393  6  950 

June  642 .  6,705  6,357 

June  13-19 .  7,219  6,961 

June  20-26 .  7  470  7  333’ 

June  27- July  3 .  7^901  73 69 

July  4-10 .  6,319  6  994 

Ju!y  }l17  .  7,072  7,068 

July  18-24 .  7,351  6,952 

July  25-31 .  7,346  6,523 

Aug-  1-7 .  7,221  7090 


need  of  every  pound  of  coal  it  can  mine.  The  ordei 
zoning  out  Virginia  and  Kentucky  coals  from  the 
State  and  extending  Indiana’s  trade  zone  to  include 
the  southern  peninsula  of  Michigan  will  take  all  the 
coal  that  can  be  mined  in  the  commonwealth. 

The  fuel  situation  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  do 
mestic  consumer  is  conceded  to  be  good,  with 
approximately  65  per  cent  of  the  6,000,000  tons 
needed  for  householders  in  the  bins  or  ordered. 

Retailers  to  Meet. 

Indiana  retailers,  comprising  the  Indiana  Retail 
Coal  Merchants’  Association,  will  hold  a  convention 
here  about  September  15th,  at  which  time  a  number 
of  problems  touching  the  trade  will  be  discussed 
Included  in  these  the  “club  plan”  of  buying  coal 
distribution  and  retail  deivery.  Members  have 
figures  showing  that  distribution  and  delivery  costs 
eat  up  87  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  doing  business. 

In  some  sections  of  the  State  reports  have  come 
in  that  dealers  have  been  having  trouble  in  getting 
coal  and  this  question  also  will  be  discussed.  The 
retail  dealers  have  been  actively  pushing  their  organ- 
■zahon  and  out  of  the  1,300  dealers  in  the  State,  more 
than  900  are  now  members.  They  expect  to  bring 
considerable  pressure  to  bear  on  questions  affecting 
the  bona  fide  retailer,  as  touching  profits,  distribution 
and  credits. 

In  Indianapolis  the  local  retailers’  association  has 
been  at  loggerheads  with  the  County  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istration  on  the  question  of  service  charges.  The 
association  recently  raised  its  prices  for  coal  de- 
hvery,  except  at  the  curb,  25  to  75  cents  a  ton. 

artin  Rehfuss,  County  Administrator,  refused  to 
permit  the  surcharge  and  placed  the  maximum  at  50 
cents  a  ton  The  association  placed  the  matter  before 
the  State  Administration  for  approval,  but  has  yet 
received  no  satisfaction. 


Trade  at  Indianapolis. 


Indiana  Showed.  Big  Gain  in  Tonnage 
Produced  During  July. 

July  coal  production  in  Indiana  totaled  2,865,163 
tons,  an  increase  over  the  June  record  of  300^000 
tons.  The  increase  was  due  entirely  to  the  improved 
car  supply,  with  virtually  the  same  supply  of  labor, 
bearing  out  the  miners’  contention  that  a  bigger  pro¬ 
duction  would  be  handled  if  the  car  supply  were 
adequate. 

Each  month  since  February  the  tonnage  has  shown 
gradual  increases,  although  some  groups  of  mines — 
the  Knox  County  group  in  particular— were  sharply 
hindered  by  lack  of  cars.  The  percentage  of  de¬ 
ficiency  for  July  in  this  group  was  21  per  cent, 
although  the  tonnage  was  increased  to  323,887  tons 
the  record  production  this  far.  What  is  known  as 
the  pocket  group  of  mines  in  southern  Indiana 
also  reported  record  productions  for  the  month’ 

Snnnnm  July  ,showin&>  the  state  will  hoist 
34,000,000  tons  yearly.  The  Fuel  Administration 
previously  had  placed  the  figures  at  30,000,000  tons 
for  the  State  Mining  men  say  that  with  a  good 
car  supply  and  the  fact  that  the  practice  of  drafting 
miners  for  army  service  has  stopped,  the  production 
should  be  rapidly  increased. 

Despite  this  increased  tonnage  the  State  will  have 


Coal  Exports  to  West  Indies. 

w5P?raS  °fK  bitumi"ous  coal  to  Cuba  and  other 
West  Indies  by  months  during  1918  aftd  three  years 
previous  were :  y 

Month:  1915  1916  1917  1918 

January  .  59,197  80,860  110,467  76  938 

.  75,646  87,846  124,783  145,104 

¥ar.f  . 110,585  116,195  151,246  170,078 

vtpnl  . 101»013  97,691  112,802  212,355 

. ]07,650  115,427  153,750  137,048 

TotaI  . 454,091  498,019  653,048  741,423 

Other  West  Indies. 

Month:  1915  1916  1917  1918 

JPTary  .  13’797  46409  65,712  9,089 

£eb™ary  .  24,007  51,988  13,313  13,313 

*Ia™h  .  46,563  46,124  55,507  45  213 

*pnI  .  55,055  38,129  41,174  28,063 

May  . .  54,471  44,229  37,382  25,717 

otal  . 173,893  326,579  237,076  121,395 

What  “Exemptions”  Signify. 

The  Anthracite  Committee,  because  of  apparent 
misunderstandings  regarding  the  “exemptions”  issued 
by  the  Fuel  Administraion,  as  referred  to  in  the 
Committee  s  Circular  No.  25,  explains  that  an  ex¬ 
emption  is  merely  permission  to  ship,  but  not  neces- 
sanly  an  order  to  do  so. 

“When  you  receive  an  exemption,”  says  the  Com- 
mittee  m  its  explanatory  circular,  “every  endeavor 
should  he  made  to  comply  with  its  conditions,  but 
if  the  required  deliveries  interfere  with  your  proper 
distribution  to  the  various  States  and  communities" 
or  it  compliance  with  the  exemption  would  make  it 
necessary  to  ship  to  consignees  whom  you  have  not 
supplied  during  the  previous  years,  you  should  notify 
the  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration  at  Washington,  giving 
a  full  statement  of  all  the  facts. 


Coal  Exports  to  Brazil. 

Exports  of  bituminous  coal  to  Brazil  by 
during  1918  and  three  years  previous,  were 

A  l\  /— v  m  ♦  L  .  1  a  <  ^  .  a  .  . 


Month:  1915 

January  .  19,379 

February  .  28,705 

March  .  42  827 

April  .  66,582 

May .  65,183 

Total  . 222,676 


1916 
31,401 
45,142 
81,394 
49,287 
107,087 
314,311 


1917 
53,127 
56,993 
47,869 
51,807 
44,281 
254,077 


months, 
1918 


64,747 

27,323 

25,097 

79,400 

186,567 


August  10,  1918 
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The  Buffalo  Market. 


Heavy  Diversions  of  Bituminous  to  Other 
Sections  Cause  Apprehension. 

The  bituminous  trade  is  slowing  down  so  fast  that 
the  members  of  it  are  growing  uneasy,  for  they  see 
their  regular  customers  using  up  their  supplies  faster 
than  they  can  obtain  more.  This  is  not  on  account 
of  a  reduced  output  nor  of  any  greater  car  shortage, 
for  both  are  fairly  satisfactory  now.  Cars  in  almost 
every  line  are  quite  plentiful,  as  compared  with  what 
they  have  been,  and  coal  is  being  mined  at  an  almost 
record  rate. 

The  difficulty  is  that  so  much  coal  is  being  diverted 
from  this  market  that  has  formerly  come  here.  No 
Ohio  coal  is  allowed  to  be  shipped  here  and  Pitts¬ 
burgh  coal  comes  only  after  a  certain  large  amount 
has  been  shipped  to  the  lakes.  Then  the  requisitions 
for  the  New  England  trade  make  up  the  sum  total 
of  a  very  big  shortage  here.  How  long  it  is  to  go 
on  in  this  way  remains  to  be  seen,  but  there  is  going 
to  be  difficulty  unless  something  is  done  soon. 

Earlier  in  the  season  the  shipments  to  this  market 
were  so  good  that  soft  coal  began  to  accumulate  and 
shippers  began  to  say  that  there  was  a  prospect  of 
getting  a  better  supply  than  was  had  last  winter,  but 
nobody  is  saying  anything  of  the  sort  now.  Ship¬ 
pers  are  engaged  in  obeying  the  orders  of  the  Fuel 
Administration,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  keep  from 
figuring  on  consequences. 

As  a  result  of  the  lighter  movement  this  way  the 
jobbers  suffer.  This  requisioned  coal  does  not  go 
through  jobbers’  hands,  but  is  ordered  of  the  oper¬ 
ators  direct,  so  it  does  not  affect  the  mine  owner  to 
any  great  extent.  It  is  received  by  the  jobbers  gen¬ 
erally  as  another  indication  that  the  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istration  does  not  have  much  use  for  them,  but  is  in 
no  hurry  to  cut  them  out  altogether.  The  jobbers 
are  engaged  in  proving  the  contrary,  which  accounts 
for  the  frequent  meetings  of  the  executive  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  National  Association. 

In  the  anthracite  trade  the  complaints  of  shortage 
are  as  general  as  ever.  Nobody  is  getting  what  is 
wanted  and  in  general  the  shipments  west  are  not 
what  they  were  last  month.  Some  of  the  indepen¬ 
dent  operators,  with  a  considerable  tonnage  of  steam 
size  on  hand,  are  finding  a  fine  market  for  it.  With 
a  price  of  $1  at  the  mines  for  screenings,  it  is  easy 
to  sell  all  that  can  be  turned  out. 

Every  effort  is  being  made  by  the  independents  to 
produce  more  coal,  but  they  are  not  getting  enough 
for  any  shipment  by  lake  this  season.  Quite  an 
amount  finds  its  way  here,  but  it  is  absorbed  locally 
or  goes  westward  or  northward  by  rail.  Lake  ship¬ 
ments  for  the  week  were  97,000  tons ;  for  August, 
429,320  tons,  as  against  575,735  tons  for  July  last 
season,  and  1,295,476  tons  to  August  1st,  as  compared 
with  1,699,220  tons  same  time  last  season. 

Loadings  for  the  week  were  17,400  tons  for  Chi¬ 
cago,  52,300  tons  for  Duluth  and  Superior,  17,300 
tons  for1  Milwaukee,  7,300  tons  for  Green  May,  and 
2,700  tons  for  Racine. 

Freight  rates  are  easy  at  60-65  cents  to  Chicago,  48 
cents  to  Duluth,  55  cents  to  Milwaukee,  50  cents  to 
Green  Bay,  and  $1  to  Racine. 


Johnstown  Mining  News. 

Production  in  the  Central  Pennsylvania  field  is 
averaging  over  1,200,000  tons  a  week,  reports  from 
Charles  O’Neil,  general  secretary  of  the  Central 
Pennsylvania  Coal  Producers’  Association,  show. 
The  estimated  full  time  tonnage  is  over  1,300,000. 
The  shortage  is  blamed  entirely  upon  labor  condi¬ 
tions,  as  the  car  supply  has  been  practically  100  per 
cent  for  weeks.  The  1,200,000  average,  however, 
is  far  above  the  normal  output  in  other  years. 

The  latest  complete  statistics  supplied  by  Mr. 
O’Neil,  show  that  the  week  ended  with  July  20 
registered  a  falling  off  of  well  over  50,000  tons  from 
the  week  preceding  it.  Estimates  for  the  weeks  since 
indicate  that  the  50,000  a  week  drop  from  the 
record  figures  of  the  week  of  July  13  will  not  be 
made  up.  The  present  week  has  been  an  unusually 
hard  one  on  the  miners.  With  the  hottest  weather 
on  record  in  the  field  registered  day  after  day,  the 


output  has  dropped  some — how  much  it  is  impossible 
to  tell  until  such  time  as  the  collieries  and  wagon 
loaders  send  in  their  reports. 

Secretary  O'Neil  has  urged  upon  all  operators 
that  they  take  steps  to  have  their  men  claim  the 
deferred  classifications  to  which  they  have  been 
declared  entitled.  There  are  6.3  per  cent  less  skilled 
employees  in  the  Central  Pennsylvania  coal  mines 
now  than  there  were  during  1917,  and  if  all  the 
Class  1  registrants  now  on  the  lists  of  local  selec¬ 
tive  boards  are  called  from  the  mines  there  will  be  a 
further  depletion  of  4.3  per  cent.  In  the  face  of 
this  potential  loss  and  a  demand  for  14.4  per  cent 
increase  in  production  over  the  1917  total,  drastic 
action  to  keep  the  men  in  the  mines  is  needed. 
Army  recruiting  stations  throughout  the  district  have 
been  instructed  by  the  War  Department  to  refuse  to 
enlist  miners,  and  voluntary  or  involuntary  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  deferred  classification  section  of  the 
draft  law  may  selve  the  other  end  of  the  problem. 

The  War  Labor  Administration  and  the  Federal 
Employment  Service  offices  in  the  district  are  plan¬ 
ning  a  campaign  to  bring  more  labor  to  the  mines. 
The  work  or  fight  order,  especially  if  it  affects 
men  over  31,  will  enable  the  Government  to  fill 
some  of  the  mines’  rolls,  and  operators  are  looking 
longingly  toward  this  service.  It  is  realized,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  number  will  be  small,  and  that  in  the 
final  test  it  must  be  to  old  miners,  men  who  have  left 
the  shafts  for  the  more  lucrative  mill  positions  in 
the  steel  cities,  that  the  burden  will  fall  upon.  An 
appeal  for  these  men  to  return  to  the  mines,  an 
appeal  based  on  patriotic  grounds,  probably  will 
be  made. 

First  Lieutenant  Wilbur  Schell,  of  Somerset,  Pa., 
reported  missing  in  action  on  the  Marne  front  fight¬ 
ing,  was  manager  of  the  Schell  Coal  Co.  prior  to  the 
war.  Schell’s  company,  in  which  were  the  sons  of 
many  coal  operators  in  the  Somerset  field,  was  hit 
hard,  a  total  of  more  than  30  being  reported  as 
missing  and  two  as  seriously  wounded. 


Central  Pennsylvania 

Mining  Situation. 

Johnstown,  Aug.  8. — The  coal  car  supply  this 
week  has  been:  Monday  100  per  cent,  Tuesday  90 
per  cent,  Wednesday  60  per  cent,  Thursday  60  per 
cent.  Having  in  mind  the  frequent  falling  off  with 
the  close  of  the  week  heretofore,  the  question  is 
raised  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  report  that  in  the 
anthracite  region  there  has  been  a  constant  and  daily 
surplus  of  idle  cars.  If  this  is  so,  could  not  the 
conditions  in  the  bituminous  fields  be  improved  by  a 
transfer  of  that  excess? 

While  it  is  a  fact  that  at  times  and  at  different 
mines  in  the  bituminous  sections  cars  are  left  over, 
:t  is  also  a  fact  that  if  additional  equipment  were 
available  more  coal  could  be  loaded  at  mines  where 
the  present  method  of  distribution,  and  under  pres¬ 
ent  mine  ratings,  does  not  furnish  all  the  cars  they 
are  equipped  to  load. 

The  labor  situation  can  hardly  be  expected  to  im¬ 
prove,  nor  should  it  under  the  recent  rulings  from 
Washington  become  worse,  and  therefore  any  mate¬ 
rial  increase  in  production  cannot  be  expected  unless 
a  way  is  found  to  provide  quickly  for  a  change  in 
mining  methods  at  many  mines  where  the  pick  work 
is  still  in  use. 

To  the  credit  of  the  owners,  it  can  be  said  that  in 
spite  of  the  material  increase  in  the  price  of  mining 
machines  and  wire  and  electrical  appliances  they  are 
willing  to  help  out  in  the  present  time  of  need  by 
making  the  purchases  and  installations,  but  are  met 
with  the  statement  that  orders  are  taken  only  pro¬ 
viding  for  deliveries  in  from  five  to  seven  months 
from  date  of  acceptance  of  orders. 

If  the  machinery  could  be  secured  it  would  mean 
a  material  increase  in  production  with  the  present 
force,  but  the  belief  is  expressed  that  additional  labor 
could  be  secured  as  machine  operators  and  loaders 
who  cannot  or  will  not  do  pick  mining.  Can  any¬ 
thing  be  done  to  increase  the  manufacture  of  mining 
machines  to  supply  the  requirements  of  those  not 
now  so  equipped  who  are  willing  to  pay  the  price  in 
an  effort  to  increase  the  visible  supply  of  fuel? 


Trade  Conditions  at  Boston. 

Heavy  Tide  Receipts  Cause  Congestion — 
Anthracite  Situation  Easier. 

The  general  New  England  situation  presents  no 
changes  of  any  particular  interest.  Receipts  of 
tidewater  coal  have  been  in  such  heavy  volume  as 
to  cause  considerable  congestion  at  the  discharging 
piers  with  resultant  demurrage  accruing.  This  con¬ 
dition  is  particularly  applicable  to  the  Boston  & 
Maine  Mystic  Wharf  terminals,  and  a  number  of 
vessels  with  railroad  supply  coal  have  been  diverted 
to  other  ports  of  discharge.  This  condition  has  not 
obtained  for  some  years,  and  it  brings  back  recol¬ 
lections  of  the  days  when  the  discharging  piers  were 
all  blocked  up  on  account  of  bunched  arrivals  of 
sailing  vessels.  To  remedy  this  situation  steps  have 
been  tak£n  to  utilize  to  the  fullest  possible  extent 
docks  and  wharves  owned  or  operated  by  individual 
companies.  It  has  also  been  arranged  to  operate 
the  Boston  &  Maine  Mystic  Wharf  terminals  day 
and  night  until  this  congestion  shall  have  been  re¬ 
lieved. 

At  Hampton  Roads  the  loading  situation  is  im¬ 
proved  and  as  a  consequence  New  England  clear¬ 
ances  have  been  substantial.  The  all-rail  movement 
of  Pennsylvania  coals  is  quite  satisfactory,  although 
the  New  England  railroads  have  not  yet  been  pushed 
to  the  limit  of  capacity. 

There  has  been  considerable  discussion  concerning 
New  England’s  requirements,  and  undoubtedly  Fuel 
Administrator  Storrow  has  placed  his  requisition 
estimates  somewhat  in  excess  of  actual  requirements, 
but  as  figures  in  either  case  have  to  be  at  best  ap¬ 
proximated,  it  is  difficult  to  get  down  to  fine  points. 

Following  this  situation  more  attention  has  been 
directed  to  coal  storage,  and  if  one  were  to  judge 
from  observation  the  result  would  indicate  a  very 
substantial  amount  of  coal  in  storage,  but  the  fact 
remains  there  should  be  no  effort  relaxed  to  further 
supplement  these  stocks  as  too  many  conditions  are 
likely  to  arise  to  interrupt  subsequent  deliveries. 
With  production  maintained  and  no  curtailment  in 
rail  or  water  transportation  it  seems  safe  to  assume 
that  receipts  of  coal  should  show  an  appreciable  gain 
during  the  balance  of  this  year. 

The  anthracite  situation  is  seasonably  easier,  but 
the  trade  is  most  eager  for  more  liberal  deliveries. 
Some  sizes,  such  as  broken,  appear  to  be  fairly  easy. 


Grain  Hinders  Coal  Traffic. 

A  '  report  from  Washington  says  that  western 
farmers,  convinced  at  last  that  the  price  of  wheat 
will  not  be  raised  by  the  Government,  are  swamping 
the  railroads  with  unprecedentedly  early  marketing 
of  their  product  in  large  volume.  This  is  said  to  be 
giving  much  concern  to  the  Fuel  and  Railroad  ad¬ 
ministrations  because  of  the  unexpected  strain  on  the 
railroads  at  this  time  of  the  year.  The  Railroad 
Administration  estimates  that  wheat  shipments  are 
about  75  per  cent  heavier  than  a  year  ago. 

The  railways  are  now  called  upon  to  deal  with  a 
maximum  wheat  movement  in  August,  whereas  ac¬ 
cording  to  precedent  it  should  not  have  come  until 
October.  There  results  a  transportation  disarrange¬ 
ment  all  along  the  line,  which  is  having  a  reaction 
on  coal  production.  Motive  power  used  in  hauling 
wheat  is  being  diverted  from  coal,  not  only  in  the 
West,  but  as  the  grain  moves  toward  the  seaboard, 
in  the  East,  where  it  is  playing  havoc  with  trans¬ 
portation  plans. 

Some  hope  is  expressed  by  the  officials  that  there 
will  be  compensation  for  the  present  situation  in  the 
fall,  when  the  railways,  relieved  of  handling  the  bulk 
of  the  grain,  will  be  able  to  give  more  attention  in 
those  months  to  coal  and  other  commodities  than  in 
ordinary  years. 


A  recent  casualty  list  unfortunately  contained 
many  names  from  the  bituminous  region,  particu¬ 
larly  Somerset  County.  The  town  of  Somerset,  as 
well  as  Rockwood  and  other  places  in  that  vicinity, 
were  frequently  repeated,  and  evidently  an  organiza¬ 
tion  from  that  part  of  the  bituminouse  field  suffered 
heavy  losses. 
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Philadelphia  Trade  Situation. 


Heavy  Anthracite  Shipments  Anticipated — 
Bituminous  Receipts  Decrease. 

1  he  retail  trade  received  with  much  encourage¬ 
ment  the  statement  that  the  anthracite  operators 
had  every  hope  of  filling  all  advance  orders  for 
coal  by  not  later  than  November  30.  From  this 
it  is  inferred  that  extra  heavy  shipments  will  be 
forthcoming  from  now  on,  as  the  dealers  so  far 
are  much  behind  the  quota  allotted  to  this  city. 
On  the  whole  shipments  recently  have  possibly  been 
slightly  in  excess  of  what  they  were  in  July,  and 
as  the  latter  month  was  an  improvement  over 
previous  months,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  good  sup¬ 
plies  will  be  forthcoming  from  now  on.  As  it  is 
the  retailers  are  putting  out  every  ton  almost  as 
fast  as  it  comes  in,  but  there  seems  to  be  a  slight 
slowing  up  in  the  demand  from  the  general  public, 
probably  due  to  the  intense  heat  that  has  prevailed. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  exodus  from  the  city  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  usual  summer  vacations,  has  begun 
in  full  force,  but  all  dealers  have  hundreds  of  no¬ 
tices  from  their  customers  that  they  will  return  at 
any  time  the  coal  man  is  prepared  to  put  in  their 
coal. 

Fortunately  for  the  anthracite  trade  the  car  sup¬ 
ply  has  been  all  that  could  be  desired  and  it  is  a 
rare  occasion  when  any  colliery  is  delayed  for  the 
lack  of  equipment  to  load.  The  dealers  continue 
to  unload  all  cars  as  promptly  as  received  and  they 
somewhat  resent  the  urging  recently  issued  by  the 
operators  to  expedite  this  work.  With  them  the 
coal  cannot  come  too  fast,  even  if  they  have  to  drop 
the  bottoms  themselves. 

As  indicated  last  week  the  only  size  that  shows 
any  tendency  to  lag  is  egg,  and  even  this  would 
not  rest  in  the  yards  very  long  if  the  dealers  were 
inclined  to  urge  it  on  their  trade.  Pea  has  lost 
none  of  its  popularity,  while  stove  and  nut  are  also 
extremely  short. 

Steam  trade  is  at  its  briskest  pace  and  every  size 
quickly  taken,  except  culm.  In  the  storage  yards 
of  the  companies  there  are  no  steam  sizes  of  any 
kind,  but  in  and  about  the  city  the  piles  of  buck¬ 
wheat  and  rice  continue  to  mount.  Culm  is  still 
sold  locally  at  $1.25  and  what  little  trade  is  being 
solicited  is  by  the  individual  shippers,  the  larger 
companies  making  the  most  of  their  sales  of  this 
coal  through  middle  houses. 

Bituminous  Situation. 

The  bituminous  shippers  were  inclined  this  week 
to  become  somewhat  bitter  at  the  upset  caused  by 
the  change  in  car  distributing  plans.  For  three  weeks 
an  ample  car  supply  had  been  enjoyed,  when  sud¬ 
denly  last  week  there  was  a  serious  falling  off. 
This  was  especially  true  in  that  portion  of  the 
central  Pennsylvania  region  served  by  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  R.R.  The  latter  company  has  now  reverted 
to  the  old  plan  of  rating  in  accordance  with  the. 
working  places  in  the  mines.  The  shippers  quickly 
protested  against  this  plan  as  archaic  and  not  at  all 
adapted  to  present  conditions.  The  first  result  has 
been  a  curtailment  of  production,  as  many  mines 
received  insufficient  cars  to  keep  them  going  full 
time,  while  some  others  were  oversupplied. 

As  yet  local  industries  have  not  felt  the  decreased 
shipments  very  appreciably,  but  it  has  aroused  much 
anxiety  among  them,  as  the  many  calls  they -have 
made  on  the  shippers  this  week  indicated.  How¬ 
ever,  the  trade  has  assumed  such  a  routine  that 
it  is  practically  impossible  for  any  buyer  to  hope 
to  make  new  alliances. 

A  tour  of  the  city  shows  that  the  large  manufac¬ 
turing  plants  are  accumulating  good  supplies  ana  it 
almost  inclines  one  to  believe  that  by  the  time  bad 
weather  arrives  the  situation  will  have  been  met. 
At  least  it  is  the  general  feeling  that  much  of  the 
disturbance  of  the  past  winter  will,  without  doubt, 
be  obviated. 

At  tide  there  is  the  heaviest  demand  for  fuel, 
both  cargo  and  bunker,  but  at  times  there  is  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  congestion  due  to  the  delay  in  movement 
due  to  the  caution  necessary  to  craft  moving  off¬ 
shore. 


Chicago  Market. 


Mines  Are  Producing  at  Maximum  Rate — 
Anthracite  Dribbling  In. 

Illinois  mines  are  producing  at  a  maximum  rate, 
Dr.  F.  C.  Honnold  estimating  that  8,000,000  tons  a 
month  are  being  turned  out.  In  spite  "of  the  larger 
amounts  of  coal  from  the  Illinois  zone,  which  it  has 
been  necessary  to  allot  to  adjoining  territory,  this 
production  gives  promise  of  keeping  the  shortage 
down  to  a  minimum  next  winter.  The  oft-reepated 
warnings  are  beginning  to  have  effect  in  inducing 
non-war  plants  to  lay  in  coal,  while  the  condition  of 
the  labor  market  is  getting  to  be  such  that  it  is 
apparent  there  will  be  many  shut  downs  in  this  field 
which  are  not  due  solely  to  fuel  shortage.  These 
naturally  will  lessen  the  fuel  demands,  and  help  to 
make  the  production  adequate.  The  chief  difficulty 
encountered  in  operating  the  bituminous  mines  at  a 
maximum  output  in  the  hot  weather  is  the  disposi¬ 
tion  of  screenings  which  cannot  be  stored.  So  far 
the  situation  has  been  met  very  well,  however,  by 
insisting  that  the  railroads  and  all  industrials  that 
can  use  screenings  for  current  needs  shall  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  take  them,  leaving  the  prepared  sizes  for 
storage  purposes. 

Good  Receipts  of  Bituminous. 

Chicago  dealers  are  getting  good  supplies  of 
bituminous  and  their  customers  are  at  last  beginning 
to  understand  the  anthracite  situation.  Hard  coal 
is  still  dribbling  in,  but  increased  receipts  cannot  be 
much  longer  withheld.  The  Fuel  Administration 
compelled  one  consumer,  owner  of  a  twelve-flat 
building,  who  had  induced  a  dealer  to  deliver  him  25 
tons  of  anthracite  coal,  for  a  heating  plant  which- 
formerly  used  Pocohontas,  to  return  the  coal  to  the 
dealer  this  week.  He  was  a  policeman  and  had 
made  use  of  his  uniform  to  induce  the  dealer  to 
violate  the  regulations.  In  general  domestic  con¬ 
sumers  are  taking  in  soft  coal  in  considerable  quan¬ 
tities  to  replace  the  anthracite  shortage,  and  the 
situation  is  rounding  into  more  comfortable  shape 
for  the  dealers. 

The  conservation  activities  of  the  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion  seem  to  be  taking  a  questionable  course  when 
downtown  buildings  which  have  their  own  electric 
lighting  plants  are  told  that  they  must  abandon  them 
and  use  the  current  sold  by  a  public  utility  company. 
While  these  plants  in  the  summer  use  more  coal,  per¬ 
haps,  than  the  utility  plant  would  use  to  manufacture 
the  same  current,  in  the  winter  they  operate  as  an 
adjunct  to  heating  plants.  It  is  contended  by  their 
owners  that  the  year-around  they  use  less  coal  for 
electric  current  alone  than  would  the  central  plant. 
This  has  been  the  subject  of  controversy  for  a  long 
time.  Dealers  are  interested  because  the  utility  com- 
pany  operates  its  own  mines,  while  the  buildirrgs  buy 
coal  from  dealers,  and  the  efforts  of  the  conservation 
division  are  directed  to  shutting  down  their  plants 
entirely  during  the  summer  months.  The  utility 
company,  however,  declines  to  furnish  current  for 
the  summer  only,  but  insists  on  a  contract  for  the 
whole  year. 

Registration  of  Dealers  Begins. 

Registration  of  dealers  has  begun  in  Cook  County. 

It  is  announced  that  every  dealer  must  register,  those 
failing  to  do  so  falling  under  the  penalty  prescribed 
in  the  Lever  act.  No  fee  will  be  charged.  Certifi¬ 
cates  of  registration  become  effective  Aug.  15  in 
the  case  of  track  dealers  and  Sept.  1  in  the  case  of 
small  street  dealers.  The  dealer  must  have  in  his 
possession  a  certificate  of  registration  on  and  after 
those  dates  or  he  will  be  unable  to  obtain  any  coal 
whatever.  In  addition  any  dealer  who  violates  any 
of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion  will  have  his  certificate  forfeited.  Not  only  will 
he  be  unable  to  obtain  coal  but  he  will  be  liable  to 
prosecution  under  the  Lever  act. 

Another  interesting  activity  by  the  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration  is  the  appointment  of  Lewis  E.  Hart  to 
supervise  prices  in  Chicago.  Mr.  Hart  will  appoint 
a  deputy  administrator  and  price  investigators  in 
each  of  thirteen  districts  in  the  city,  who  will  inves¬ 
tigate  complaints  of  overcharges.  At  the  same  time 
the  administration  is  endeavoring  to  fix  a  standard 


pr.ce  for  all  of  Chicago  for  the  better  known  grades 
of  bituminous  coal.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  the 
railroad  administration  has  been  approached  with 
a  request  that  switching  charges  be  equalized,  so  that 
the  present  small  variations  which  make  the  retail 
prices  of  coal  vary,  may  be  avoided.  Dealers  are  in 
sympathy  with  this  program  as  it  will  do  away  with, 
misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  the  public,  which 
does  not  easily  grasp  tTie  reason  why  prices  should 
vary  in  different  sections  of  the  city,  and  still  be  the 
prices  fixed  by  the  buel  Administration. 


Conditions  at  Pittsburgh. 

Intense  Effort  to  Ship  to  Lakes— Car  Supply 
Plentiful — Producers  Plan  to  Speed 
Production. 

Demand  that  all  coal  possible  be  sent  to  the  lakes 
and  that  all  producing  companies  ship  every  pound 
of  coal  possible  to  that  region  is  the  latest  order  of 
the  Fuel  Administration  and  one  that  is  in  full  effect 
in  the  Pittsburgh  district.  Only  the  railroads  and 
plants  operating  on  Government  work  that  abso¬ 
lutely  must  have  priority  are  getting  their  full  supply 
•of  coal.  A1  other  industries  and  large  consumers,  as 
well  as  smaller  concerns,  are  getting  just  as  little 
coal  as  they  can  get  along  with,  and  are  not  being 
-permitted  to  store  a  single  pound  of  fuel.  Producing 
concerns  also  are  being  compelled  to  send  every 
Pound  of  storage  coal  they  can  lay  their  hands  on 
to  the  lakes,  all  of  which  is  in  compliance  with  the 
order  that  the  lake  coal  shipments  must  reach  a  cer¬ 
tain  specified  tonnage  ere  the  shipping  season  is  over. 

Car  supply  is  plentiful  in  the  district  and  the 
miners  are  continuing  to  make  the  same  good  time 
they  have  been  making  for  several  weeks  past.  All 
is  tends  to  make  for  steady  output  and  in  some 
instances  an  increased  tonnage  from  certain  sections 
of  the  district. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Pittsburgh  Coal 
I  roducers’  Association  held  a  meeting  on  Tuesday, 
and  took  the  preliminary  steps  to  organizing  the  Pro¬ 
duction  Division  of  the  Federal  Fuel  Administration 
ot  the  Pittsburgh  district.  This  new  division  will 
be  in  charge  of  R.  W.  Gardner,  district  representa- 
/\°fT-,the  Dlstnbut,on  Division  and  commissioner 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Producers’  Association.  Mr. 
Gardner  announced  that  a  committee  of  six  for  each 
mine  in  the  district  will  be  named  in  order  that  pro¬ 
duction  may  be  kept  at  the  maximum.  Three  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  miners  and  three  of  the  operators 
will  be.  named  on  the  committee,  whose  duties  will 
be  to  see  that  men  work  regularly,  to  see  that  the 
operator  furnished  the  men  a  place  in  the  mine 
where  they  can  work,  and  to  provide  facilities  for 
handling  the  coal. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  creation  of  this  new 
division  will  mean  the  speeding  up  of  production  in 

e''*1Ct  about  15  t0  20  Per  cent-  or  from  30.000 
to  40,000  tons  per  day.  The  new  division  will  have 
its  offices  in  the  Farmers’  Bank  Building,  and  the 
expenses  will  be  borne  jointly  by  the  operators  and 
the  ruel  Administration. 

The  creation  of  the  division  will  have  a  marked 
effect  on  the  situation  in  the  district,  and  means  that 
ie  operators  are  doing  everything  they  can  to  help 
the  ruel  administration.  E  K  R 

Coal  Exports  to  Argentina. 

Exports  of  bituminous  coal  to  Argentina,  by 
months  during  1918  and  three  years  previous,  were^ 
Month:  1915  1916  1917  1918 

lanhUary  .  7’259  33,142  50,207  11,579 

£febn’ary  .  32,974  21,545  29,799  22,609 

¥ar^h  .  33,404  60,780  44,855  25,623 

wPnl  .  79,531  93,382  31,612  9,869 

May  ;  . . 108.780  100,583  23,883  14,750 

Total  . 261,948  309,442  180,368  84.430 

Charles  B  Conant,  formerly  in  the  retail  coal 
business  at  Newark,  N.  J„  retiring  about  five  vears 
ago.  died  on  August  2.  He  was  for  many  years 
secretary  of  the  New  Jersey  Coal  Exchange  and 
his  hrm,  founded  by  his  father,  the  late  S.  T. 
Conant,  was  established  fifty  years  ago 
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Baltimore  Market  Review. 

Warm  Weather  Affects  Demand  for  Coal — 
Anthracite  Receipts  Below  Average. 

In  the  grip  of  the  hottest  spell  of  weather  ever 
recorded  here  by  the  Weather  Bureau,  with  the  mer¬ 
cury  registering  from  100  to  106  degrees  on  some 
days  by  official  thermometers,  and  as  high  as  115  by 
others  at  street  level  in  the  shade,  the  coal  trade 
could  think  of  little  ebe  at  times  than  how  to  keep 
cool.  The  weather  even  took  the  steam  out  of  the 
quest  for  coal  by  those  consumers  who  have  failed 
to  get  the  expected  allotments  for  storage  purposes, 
and  it  was  only  the  business  men  whose  actual 
operations  were  endangered  by  fuel  shortage  who 
could  muster  up  enough  energy  to  hustle  for  coal. 

In  the  matter  of  supplies  of  soft  coal  there  was  a 
little  element  of  relief  for  the  worst  pressed  as  a 
result  of  the  constant  hammering  for  aid  on  Wash¬ 
ington  by  the  State  Fuel  Administrator.  The  Ad¬ 
ministrator’s  appeals  and  urgent  lists  as  sent  to  the 
district  representative  had  failed  to  bring  the  desired 
relief  in  the  form  of  diversions  for  the  reason  that 
that  official  had  his  hands  full  in  keeping  up  with  the 
preferential  lists  as  supplied  him  direct  from  Wash¬ 
ington. 

The  situation  at  present  is,  however,  that  more  and 
more  important  business  connections  are  running 
short  of  fuel  supplies  and  it  will  take  a  constantly 
increasing  tonnage  from  now  on  to  keep  up  with  the 
pace  set.  The  business  world  and  the  coal  men  here 
are  praying  for  the  time  when  there  will  be  some 
let  up  in  the  preferential  stream  of  coal  that  is  pour¬ 
ing  to  the  northeast  and  to  New  England  in  order 
that  there  may  be  some  material  diversions  here  to 
ease  the  situation.  It  is  only  by  constant  manipula¬ 
tion  of  the  Fuel  Administrator  and  the  at  times  more 
than  patriotic  co-operation  of  the  coal  men  that  the 
situation  is  being  tided  over. 

Labor  Shortage  Affects  All  Branches. 

The  coal  trade  as  a  whole,  especially  the  producing 
end,  as  well  as  business  men  in  general,  are  nervous 
over  conditions  to  arise  from  the  next  big  calls  for 
men  for  army  service.  Efficiency  is  being  seriously 
handicapped  in  offices  as  well  as  mines,  and  it  has 
been  only  through  intensive  work,  under  the  spur  of 
patriotic  appeals  for  production  and  distribution,  that 
men  have  kept  on  for  over  time  for  the  general  good. 
Most  of  the  miners  worked  on  the  Fourth  of  July 
under  such  an  appeal,  but  that  there  is  a  limit  to  this 
kind  of  urging  to  make  up  loss  of  man-power  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  throughout  the  mining  regions 
of  Maryland  and  West  Virginia  there  is  now  general 
talk  that  the  appeal  to  keep  at  work  on  Labor  Day 
will  be  disregarded.  Coal  men  say  that  this  Govern¬ 
ment  is  failing  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  Great 
Britain  in  continuing  to  refuse  exemption  to  miners, 
and  recall  how  England  not  only  gave  exemption 
after  finding  her  mistake  in  forcing  miners  into  the 
service,  but  finally  sent  the  drafted  men  back  from 
the  army  to  the  mines. 

The  hot  spell  seemed  to  cause  the  consumers  to  let 
up  on  the  retailers  in  their  inquiries  as  to  why  th^v 
had  not  been  supplied  as  yet.  The  dealers  know  that 
the  flood  will  be  on  them  again,  however,  in  a  short 
time,  and  are  trying  to  get  at  some  bed-rock  basis  of 
information.  The  Maryland  Fuel  Administration’s 
city  committee  officials  continue  to  express  confidence 
that,  in  view  of  the  National  Administration  promise, 
Maryland  will  be  given  her  quota  in  due  time  and 
that  there  will  be  no  actual  suffering  here,  although 
the  delivery  of  more  than  two  thirds  of  orders  may 
be  delayed  until  late  in  the  winter.  The  Railroad 
Administration’s  plan  of  routing  coal  to  Baltimore 
entirely  over  the  Northern  Central,  thus  avoiding 
congestion  on  the  old  routing  of  much  of  the  anthra¬ 
cite  through  Philadelphia,  will  prove  a  big  spur  to  the 
movement.  The  receipts  here  continue  not  only 
below  the  average  monthly  shipment  on  the  State 
allotment,  but  below  the  average  of  a  year  ago.  It  is 
explained  that  every  energy  is  now  being  bent  on 
getting  hard  coal  to  New  England,  and  that  a  little 
later  the  more  southerly  territory  nearer  the  mines 
will  be  cared  for.  The  coal  men  here  are  a  little 
doubtful  about  their  ability  to  handle  this  coal  if  i* 


comes  with  a  bunch  rush  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
many  have  been  forced  Jo  cut  down  forces  through 
necessity  of  holding  down  overhead  charges  at  a 
poor  delivery  period,  if  for  no  other  reason. 

Situation  in  Columbus. 

1  one  of  Market  Is  Exceedingly  Good — 
Lake  Traffic  Big  Feature. 

With  the  lake  priority  order  in  force,  the  larger 
percentage  of  Ohio-mined  coal  is  now  going  to  the 
Northwest.  As  a  result  there  is  a  shortage  of  both 
domestic  and  steam  tonnage.  But  exceptions  have 
been  made  in  favor  of  certain  steam  plants  and 
that  branch  of  the  industry  is  not  suffering  as  much 
as  the  retail  trade.  Production  in  all  Ohio  fields 
continues  to  show  up  well  and  the  tone  of  the 
market  is  exceedingly  good.  With  a  continuation 
of  the  good  production  it  is  believed  that  the  crisis 
in  the  fuel  situation  will  be  successfully  passed. 

Lake  traffic  is  now  the  big  feature  of  the  trade  in 
the  “Buckeye  State.”  A  large  tonnage  is  going  to 
the  Northwest,  helped  by  a  good  supply  of  bot¬ 
toms.  In  fact,  special  attention  is  given  to  getting 
a  large  tonnage  to  the  upper  lake  region  early,  in 
order  that  the  priority  order  can  be  modified.  Re¬ 
ports  show  that  the  movement  off  the  docks  is  rapid 
and  that  no  congestion  is  reported  in  the  upper 
lake  region.  The  T.  &  O.  C.  R.R.  docks  at  Toledo 
during  the  week  ending  August  3,  loaded  73,000 
tons  as  compared  with  57,700  tons  the  previous  week, 
making  a  total  for  the  season  of  940,000  tons.  The 
H.  V.  Docks  during  the  same  week  loaded  164,000 
tons  as  compared  with  172,000  tons  the  previous 
week,  making  a  total  of  2,000,000  tons  for  the 
season. 

Retail  Trade  Not  Very  Active. 

Retail  trade  is  not  quite  as  active  as  formerly, 
due  largely  to  smaller  stocks  available  for  the 
dealer.  Few  dealers  had  any  surplus  stocks  on 
hand  when  the  priority  order  was  issued  and  conse¬ 
quently  they  were  caught  rather  short-handed. 
Some  domestic  sizes  are  coming  in,  and  dealers  have 
been  able  to  keep  up  most  of  their  deliveries.  House¬ 
holders  are  now  more  anxious  to  place  orders  and 
are  also  insisting  upon  immediate  delivery.  Reports 
show  that  a  considerable  tonnage  has  been  stored 
in  bins  and  cellars,  but  there  are  many  homes  yet  to 
be  supplied.  Prices  are  strong  at  former  levels. 
Thick  vein  Hocking  prepared  sizes  are  quoted  at 
$5.80  to  $5.95,  while  mine-run  is  25  cents  less. 
Thin-vein  Hocking  egg  and  lump  sell  at  $6.20  to 
$6.35,  and  mine-run  at  $5.95  to  $6.10  Pomeroy  Bend 
prepared  sizes  are  selling  at  $6.05  to  $6.20,  and 
mine-run  at  $5.80  to  $5.95.  West  Virginia  splints 
are  strong  around  $6.45  to  $6.60  for  prepared  sizes 
and  25  cents  less  for  mine-run.  Anthracite  sells  at 
$1070. 

Production  has  been  stimulated  largely  by  pa¬ 
triotic  meetings  and  a  better  car  supply.  In  fact, 
the  car  supply  is  now  equal  to  all  the  wants  of 
operators.  Labor  shortage  is  the  principal  deter¬ 
ring  factor.  With  the  closing  of  many  brick  manu¬ 
facturing  concerns  there  is  a  better  labor  supply  in 
certain  sections  of  the  Hocking  Valley.  Produc¬ 
tion  reports  show  that  most  of'  the  producing  fields 
in  the  State  are  now  up  to  90  per  cent  of  capacity. 
Eastern  Qhio,  which  has  been  lagging  behind,  has 
a  better  supply  of  cars  and  is  coming  forward. 
Operators  generally  are  well  pleased  with  the  out¬ 
look  ar  far  as  production  goes. 

Steam  trade  is  running  along  in  its  natural  course. 
Larger  consumers  have  been  stocking  considerable 
coal  and  are  in  a  position  to  withstand  the  priority 
order.  In  fact,  many  of  the  smaller  users  have 
been  following  the  example  of  the  larger  consum¬ 
ers  and  have  accumulated  a  surplus.  The  situation 
as  far  as  steam  tonnage  goes  is  well  in  hand. 

The  Pennsylvania  Coal  Co.’s  No.  14  colliery,  near 
Pittston,  recently  broke  its  best  previous  daily  rec¬ 
ord  by  turning  out  6,500  tons  in  a  single  working 
day. 


Give  the  unfair  competitor  enough  time,  and  he’ll 
hang  himself. 


Conditions  at  Cincinnati. 

New  Zone  Modification  Admits  Western 
Kentucky  Coal  to  This  Market. 

Demand  for  coal  in  this  territory  continues  very 
strong  despite  the  knowledge  of  the  coal  men  that 
everyone  has  stocked  up  pretty  well  except  on  the 
domestic  grades,,  and  these  have  been  stored  by 
the  domestic  consumer  in  better  shape  this  year 
than  ever  before.  This  is  undoubtedly  due  to  press 
notices  that  all  West  Virvinia  coal  is  to  be  zoned  out 
of  this  market.  It  seems  that  to  let  the  average 
consumer  know  too  much  about  the  coal  situation 
has  a  tendency  to  stampede  him  rather  than  to  bring 
about  the  desired  end.  Inquiries  for  domestic  grades 
are  plentiful,  but  the  average  steam  plant  is  very 
well  taken  care  of.  The  burden  of  complaint  at 
present  seems  to  be  in  the  protest  against  with¬ 
drawing  high-grade  West  Virginia  coal  unneces¬ 
sarily  and  replacing  it  with  Western  and  Eastern 
Kentucky  coal  when  “there  ain't  any  such  animal.” 

It  will  be  like  pulling  teeth  to  get  this  market  to 
adapt  itself  to  using  low-grade  Kentucky  coal  when 
all  their  lives  they  have  only  burned  the  best  of 
West  Virginia  coal.  To  lose  West  Virginia  con¬ 
nections  of  long  standing  and  hunt  aimlessly  around 
Eastern  and  Western  Kentucky  for  coal  is  nothing 
short  of  a  “knock-out”  for  this  territory.  Local 
jobbers  and  retailers  will  also  be  handicapped  in 
marketing  Western  Kentucky  coal  in  that  they  will 
have  a  much  higher  freight  rate  to  contend  with  while 
offering  an  inferior  coal.  It  surely  was  a  wise 
bird  that  laid  in  his  (foal  early. 

The  car  supply  has  been  excellent  the  past  week 
on  all  the  coal-carrying  roads  entering  this  city. 
Labor  is  still  a  source  of  disappointment,  but  will 
be  encouraged  somewhat  with  the  exemption  that 
is  being  extended  to  coal  miners. 

More  River  Coal  Arrives. 

Another  “coal  wave”  has  hit  Cincinnati.  An 
artificial  rise  in  the  Ohio  River  to  provide  a  depth 
of  water  sufficient  to  float  coal  barges  from  Kan¬ 
awha  River  mines  to  Cincinnati  and  other  Ohio 
River  cities  was  started  in  the  Kanawha  River  last 
Saturday  morning  and  sufficient  water  was  accumu¬ 
lated  to  start  a  fleet  of  35,000  tons  which  coal  ar¬ 
rived  in  Cincinnati  Wednesday  morning  and  was 
distributed  among  the  Queen  City  Coal  Co.,  Re¬ 
liance  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  and  Campbell’s  Creek 
Coal  Go.  This  is  the  second  movement  of  this  kind 
in  the  past  two  weeks  and  means  much  to  the  coal 
users  at  this  point.  Most  of  the  Cincinnati  brew¬ 
eries  are  arranging  to  close  down  their  plants  one 
day  each  week  to  save  fuel,  as  they  are  allowed  only 
one-half  of  their  normal  fuel  supply. 

If  the  restrictions  on  West  Virginia  coal  coming 
into  Cincinnati  go  in  effect,  Cincinnati  will  have  a 
little  help  which  is  coming  from  rather  an  unex¬ 
pected  source.  Fuel  Administrator  Hebble  of  Ham¬ 
ilton  county  has  been  working  for  about  six 
months  to  get  Western  Kentucky  coal  zoned  in 
such  a  manner  so  that  it  would  be  permitted  to 
move  into  Cincinnati  and  his  efforts  have  finally 
been  crowned  with  success,  as  he  received  a  tele¬ 
gram  last  Thursday  from  State  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tor  Franz  stating  that  orders  have  been  issued  to 
allow  shipments  of  Western  Kentucky  coal  to  enter 
Cincinnati  district  beginning  August  7. 

Some  of  the  wide-awake  operators  and  sales 
agents  around  Cincinnati  had  gambled  on  the  de¬ 
cision  and  secured  options  on  the  output  of  mines 
in  Western  Kentucky  and  first  shipments  will 
reach  Cincinnati  early  next  week.  This  will  be  a 
great  help  to  Cincinnati  if  the  supply  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  coal  is  cut  off,  but  it  will  not  be  sufficient  to 
take  care  of  the  shortage  that  is  bound  to  exist. 


The  Fuel  Administration’s  conservation  bureau 
reports  a  saving  at  the  rate  of  350,000  tons  of  coal 
annually  in  its  campaign  for  fuel  economy  in  steam 
power  plants.  This  saving  has  been  initiated 
through  the  inspection  of  three  hundred  of  the 
larger  plants  of  the  country.  Each  of  the  250,000 
plants  in  the  country  will  be  inspected  as  fast  as 
the  work  can  be  accomplished,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  20,000.000  tons  of  coal  can  be  saved. 
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The  Jobbers  on  the  Job. 

Why  This  Lseful  Element  in  Scheme  of  Coal 
Distribution  Should  Be  Officially 
Recognized. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  business  world 
has  the  value  of  service  been  emphasized  as  much 
as  since  the  entry  of  America  into  the  war.  Soon 
after  the  entry  of  this  country  into  the  conflict  there 
was  strict  control  placed  upon  the  coal  trade  and  one 
branch  of  trade  which  has  come  in  for  the  harnessing 
process  “with  a  vengeance'’  is  the  jobbing  interest. 

Very  early  in  the  day  it  was  ruled  by  the  authori¬ 
ties  that  if  the  jobber  of  coal  served  a  useful  pur¬ 
pose  then  it  was  up  to  the  operator  whom  he  served 
to  pay  him  the  commission  to  which  he  was  entitled, 
it  being  quite  an  impossibility  to  fix  a  wholesale  price 
to  the  consumer  which  could  be  moved  upward  by  a 
jobber’s  commission.  And  the  operator,  finding  that 
he  was  quite  able  to  dispose  of  his  tonnage  at  the  full 
Government  price  without  the  aid  and  assistance  of 
the  jobber,  was  content  to  have  matters  run  along 
just  that  way. 

But  those  in  the  trade  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  general  scheme  of  production  and  distribution  in 
normal  times  realize  the  value  of  the  service  that  the 
jobbing  interest  performs  and  commend  the  courage 
that  has  enabled  them  to  wage  such  a  continued 
campaign  for  recognition  at  the  hands  of  the  all- 
powerful  Administration  officials. 

One  very  peculiar  feature  of  the  entire  situation, 
and  one  which  should  appeal  to  the  unprejudiced 
mind,  is  the  fact  that  the  consuming  interest  has 
ever  expressed  a  willingness  to  pay  the  jobber  a 
fair  figure  over  and  above  the  mine  price  for  secur¬ 
ing  tonnage  in  the  volume  and  of  the  grade  desired. 

A-Job  Just  Now  to  Get  the  Coal. 

For  some  months  past  there  has  been  a  rule  in 
effect  which  permits  the  former  jobber  to  act  as 
purchasing  agent  for  the  consumer,  receiving  pay¬ 
ment  on  the  basis  of  15  cents  pea  ton  as  compensation 
for  the  service  performed,  but  the  big  difficulty  has 
been  to  “get  the  coal,”  operators  confining  themselves 
pretty  much  to  direct  negotiations  with  the  actual 
consumer. 

Even  if  during  the  period  of  the  war,  with  distribu¬ 
tion  of  tonnage  pretty  well  in  the  hands  of  au¬ 
thoritative  officials,  there  may  not  be  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  jobber  to  perform  so  useful  and  mani¬ 
fest  a  service  as  he  does  in  normal  times,  the  fact 
remains  that  he  is  an  absolute  necessity  during  times 
when  supply  exceeds  demand  and  a  steady  flow  of 
coal  must  be  kept  moving  in  the  direction  of  the 
consumer  if  a  serious  shortage  is  to  be  averted 
in  the  coal-burning  season  of  the  year. 

And  quite  aside  from  the  valuable  service  per¬ 
formed  by  the  jobber  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
consumer,  many  interesting  tales  could  be  related 
with  respect  to  the  useful  part  that  the  jobbers 
have  played  in  the  past  in  arranging  steady  distri¬ 
bution  tor  operations,  so  that  they  might  continue 
on  a  profitable  basis.  Stories  could  be  told  with 
respect  to  the  financing  of  producers  by  the  jobbers 
who,  taking  chances  with  respect  to  values,  furnished 
the  capital  in  many  cases  and  supplied  the  necessary 
outlet  for  tonnage  which  enabled  many  of  the  good 
coal  producers  today  to  gain  the  early  foothold 
which  make  them  possible  as  market  factors  of  the 
present. 

Therefore,  it  is  a  matter  of  much  gratification  to 
those  acquainted  with  the  normal  scheme  of  distribu¬ 
tion  in  the  coal  business  to  learn  that  the  jobbers 
expect  a  new  arrangement  to  be  inaugurated  soon 
which  will  enable  them  to  carry  on  their  operations 
in  the  usual  manner  and  at  a  profit  commensurate 
with  the  time  and  energy  put  into  the  business  and 
the  real  service  performed  by  them. 


Operators  in  the  Lehigh  region  have  worked  out 
a  new  plan  to  keep  up  production  following  wet 
spells,  when  strippings  are  usually  forced  to  remain 
idle.  Bore  holes  are  being  sunk  from  the  strippings 
to  lower  levels,  and  the  water  that  accumulates  will 
be  drained  into  the  old  basins  and  run  to  the  pumps, 
from  which  it  will  be  sent  to  the  surface  through 
the  usual  channels. 


Inspection  Producing  Results. 

Clean  Coal  Campaign  Is  Having  Salutary 
Effect  in  Central  Pennsylvania. 

The  inspection  department  established  by  the  Fuel 
Administration  for  this  district  at  present  is  com¬ 
posed  of  a  chief  and  three  field  men,  and  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  field  force  will  be  doubled  in  the  near 
future.  Even  with  this  increase  in  (a  territory  as 
large  as  this  one  it  will  not  be  possible  to  visit  each 
of  the  tipple  and  wagon  operations  with  any  degree 
of  frequency,  but  as  there  is  no  regular  itinerary 
established,  and  as  the  chief  inspector  makes  trips 
from  time  to  time  as  his  other  duties  permit,  it  is 
impossible  for  an  operator  to  forecast  with  any  cer¬ 
tainty  the  time  of  an  inspection. 

The  inspections,  when  made,  are  very  thorough 
and  if  there  is  evidence  of  crop  or  smut  or  an  excess 
of  boney,  sulphur  or  other  preventable  refuse  or  im¬ 
purities,  there  is  a  heart  to  heart  talk  with  operator, 
superintendent,  foremen  and  men,  appealing  to  their 
sense  of  justice  and  patriotism  and  enlarging  on  the 
present  necessity  for  the  maximum  output  of  clean 
coal  and  emphasizing  the  abuse  of  equipment  and  the 
slowing  up  of  manufacture  by  the  shipment  of  the 
unburnable,  harmful  materials  that  can  and  ought 
to  be  eliminated  at  the  mine.  They  also  suggest 
methods  of  overcoming  the  difficulties  of  prepara¬ 
tion,  which  vary  at  the  different  operations. 

The  inspectors  are  clothed  with  the  proper  author¬ 
ity  to  enforce  their  rulings  and  the  disposition  of 
each  case  is  determined  by  the  extent  and  character 
of  the  impurities — and  applies  to  mine  wagons  as 
well  as  trucks  and  railroad  cars  when  inspected. 
When  not  too  bad  after  compelling  a  cleaning  of 
the  top  and  sides,  that  can  be  reached,  the  car  is 
allowed  to  go  forward  under  the  penalty  provided 
for  a  rejected  car. 

Under  other  conditions  they  insist  upon  the  unload¬ 
ing  of  the  car  and  a  complete  picking,  or  order  the 
entire  car  dumped  in  the  garb  pile  and  the  operator 
is  notified  that  crop  and  impure  coal  cannot  be  shipped 
and  pnless  it  is  properly  prepared  the  supply  of  rail¬ 
road  cars  will  be  stopped.  If  any  operator  is  under 
the  impression  that  this  is  simply  talk,  it  will  be  well 
to  revise  the  impression  at  once,  as  that  remedy  has 
already  been  applied  in  more  than  one  case  covering 
both  tipple  and  wagon  operations.  Nor  is  the  restric¬ 
tion  removed  until  assurance  has  been  given  by  the 
owner  that  he  not  only  can  but  will  see  that  the 
coal  is  properly  prepared. 

The  withholding  of  cars  is,  of  course,  not  resorted 
to  until  the  proper  parties  have  been  advised  as  to 
the  conditions  and  given  ample  opportunity  to  correct 
the  faults.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  rejections  have 
not  exceeded  10  to  15  cars  per  week,  but  these  re¬ 
jections,  with  the  application  of  the  final  measures 
referred  to,  are  having  a  salutary  effect  and  with 
the  enlargement  of  the  inspection  force  it  ought  to 
be  but  a  short  time  before  a  very  noticeable  and 
desirable  change  is  brought  about  in  the  character  of 
the  coal  from  mines  in  the  Central  Pennsylvania  dis¬ 
trict  which  for  one  reason  or  another  have  been 
forwarding  an  excess  of  impurities. 


Great  Production  Record  in  Indiana. 

That  railroad  car  shortage  still  remains  a  dis¬ 
turbing  element  in  some  bituminous  fields  where 
strenuous  efforts  are  now  being  made  for  patrioitic- 
ally  increased  production  is  evidenced  by  reports  of 
District  Representatives  to  the  Production  Bureau 
of  the  United  States  Fuel  Administration. 

In  Indiana,  especially,  they  have  taken  the  call  of 
the  Fuel  Administration  to  heart  and  the  mine  work¬ 
ers  are  earnestly  striving  by  working  full  hours  and 
on  all  working  days  to  break  records  for  produc¬ 
tion.  The  eight  mines  of  the  Knox  County  Coal 
Operators’  Association  produced  323,887  tons  of 
coal  during  the  month  of  July.  The  largest  month’s 
record  previous  to  this  reached  only  293,499  tons. 

The  notable  thing  about  this  new  production  rec¬ 
ord  is  that  it  was  accomplished  in  the  face  of  the 
fact  that  this  particular  field  lost  350  hours,  or 
more  than  21  per  cent  on  account  of  car  shortage. 


Buffalo  Trade  Notes. 

Harry  F.  Butler  spent  a  short  time  at  the  office  of 
the  Century  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  of  Montreal  last  week. 
The  office  door  bears  his  name. only  since  the  com¬ 
pany  suspended  active  operations  here. 

The  New  England  bituminous  situation  is  appar¬ 
ently  not  good,  and  it  looks  as  if  the  authorities 
believe  it  is  growing  worse.  Orders  to  ship  liberal 
amounts  to  that  territory  are  being  received  by  local 
operators. 

Bituminous  dealers  are  finding  it  no  easy  matter 
to  get  Pennsylvania  smokeless  coal  these  days,  and 
what  they  do  get  goes  mostly  in  the  smithing  grade. 
No  great  effort  appears  to  be  made  to  get  it.  Let 
ordinary  coal  answer,  is  the  attitude  of  the  trade. 

W.  E.  Auld  still  finds  time  for  only  about  a  day  a 
week  at  the  Buffalo  office  of  W.  A.  Stone  &  Co., 
being  in  Toronto  the  rest  of  the  time.  He  finds  that 
the  anthracite  the  company  is  shipping  to  Canada  at 
present  sells  much  more  readily  than  bituminous 
does. 

Canadian  visitors  have  been  here  in  unusual  num¬ 
bers  of  late,  as  they  came  to  attend  the  lawn  bowling 
tournament.  Among  the  number  of  coal  men  in  the 
list  were  S.  Dunseith  of  St.  Mary’s,  H.  H.  Rudolph 
of  Weston,  Rufus  Dalton  of  Delhi,  and  O.  A.  Barnett 
of  the  O.  W.  Rice  Co.,  Welland. 

W.  L.  Collins,  purchasing  agent  of  the  Niagara  & 
Lockport  Power  Co.,  is  looking  for  coal  in  spite  of 
the  Niagara  power  at  command  that  its  name  signi¬ 
fies.  Even  such  companies  find  it  necessary  to  erect 
steam  plants.  This  company  is  now  within  three 
and  a  half  days  of  the  end  of  its  coal  supply. 

The  cutting  off  of  Ohio  coal  from  Buffalo,  but  not 
from  Canada,  has  had  the  effect  of  giving  the  Lake 
Erie  ferries  and  the  tunnel  routes  via  Detroit  and 
Port  Huron  an  unusual  amount  of  business.  It  is 
said  that  the  Pennsylvania  rail  route  to  Canada  via 
Sodus  Point,  on  Lake  Ontario,  would  have  been 
established  before  this  time,  but  for  the  war. 


Buffalo  Jobbers  Complain  of  Peculiar  Zoning. 

The  Buffalo  jobbing  trade  is  quite  as  good  as  the 
general  conditions  will  warrant  and  there  is  a  good 
degree  of  hopefulness  among  most  of  them.  Actual 
progress  of  late  is  not  much.  They  can  get  plenty 
of  orders  and  often  so  many  come  in  that  they  cannot 
accept  them  all  with  much  idea  of  filling  them. 
Activity  is  so  much  of  a  regular  matter  with  them 
that  they  are  mostly  keeping  it  up  to  the  full. 

“We  are  sending  out  three  men  now,”  said  a  city 
jobber,  “looking  for  coal  to  fill  our  orders  with.  We 
are  loaded  up  with  orders  from  consumers,  so  that 
all  we  need  is  to  find  coal  to  fill  them  with.”  So  it 
appears  that  the  matter  of  being  a  purchasing  agent 
of  the  consumer  is  not  of  great  account.  It  is  how 
to  get  the  coal. 

One  handicap  is  in  the  arbitrary  working  out  of  the 
zoning  rules.  Buffalo  used  to  sell  a  large  amount  of 
No.  8  coal,  but  the  zoning  has  cut  that  all  out.  As  it 
came  in  on  Pittsburgh  rates  it  easily  competed  with 
Pittsburgh  coal  and  would  have  been  ready  to  take 
the  place  of  that  coal  when  it  ran  short,  as  it  must 
do  now  till  the  priority  order  to  the  lakes  is  off. 

In  place  of  the  No.  8  the  Buffalo  shipper  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  sell  Clearfield  coal,  which  has  always  been 
impossible  of  sale  here  on  account  of  the  high  rate. 
The  present  rate  is  more  than  30  cents  over  Pitts¬ 
burgh  and  the  question  is  whether  the  man  who 
ordered  it,  by  the  zoning,  to  take  the  place  of  No.  8, 
really  knew  anything  about  the  predicament  it  put 
the  Buffalo  market  into. 

An  effort  is  being  made  to  secure  a  modification  of 
the  order  so  that  No.  8  can  be  sold  in  Buffalo,  but  so 
far  nothing  has  come  of  it.  The  effort  will  be  kept 
up.  It  looks  odd,  not  to  say  anything  stronger,  to 
see  this  coal  moving  through  Buffalo  to  Canada,  but 
on  no  account  stopping  on  the  way.  It  also  reaches 
Canada  by  all  the  other  regular  routes,  Lake  Erie 
car  ferries  and  Detroit  River  tunnels.  So  plain  is 
the  diversion  a  discrimination  against  Buffalo  that 
it  should  be  allowed  to  resume  its  old  market  or  a 
lowering  of  the  rate  be  made  on  the  coal  that  is 
allowed  to  take  its  place.  Then  there  would  be  a 
railroad  grievance  to  take  care  of. 
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Bituminous  Consumption  Growing  at  Rapid  Rate. 

Fuel  Administration  Says  Needs  of  Navy,  Shipping  Board,  Merchant  fleet,  Steel  1  lants  and 
Other  War  Industries  Will  Exceed  Original  Estimates  by  Many  Millions  of  Tons. 


Washington,  Aug.  8— A  statement  issued  from 
Dr.  Garfield’s  office  today  says : 

The  demand  for  fuel  on  the  part  of  the  war- 
making  branches  of  the  Government  and  the  war 
industries  is  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Every 
increase  in  the  war-making  efficiency  of  the  nation 
is  forcing  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  fuel  de¬ 
mand.  Estimates  of  the  coal  consumption  for  the 
year,  which  were  judged  high  in  April,  are  now 
proving  inadequate. 

It  becomes  increasingly  apparent  that  despite  the 
phenomenal  increase  in  the  rate  of  production  at  the 
mines,  despite  the  splendid  effort  of  the  mines  and 
miners  under  pressure  from  the  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion,  the  strictest  fuel  economy  must  be  enforced  if 
the  country  is  to  escape  a  serious  coal  shortage  next 
winter.  Every  means  of  coal  conservation  must  be 
observed,  and  every  wasteful  and  unnecessary  use 
of  coal  must  be  eliminated. 

Almost  daily,  applications  are  coming  to  the  Fuel 
Administration  from  war  industries  for  allotments 
of  coal  in  addition  to  those  made  at  the  beginning 
of  the  coal  year.  Some  are  from  new  plants  author¬ 
ized  by  the  War  Industries  Board,  not  known  to  the 
Fuel  Administration  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
The  requirements  for  these  plants  are  in  addition  to 
the  original  allotments.  Other  demands  are  from 
plants  already  on  the  Preferred  List  of  war  indus¬ 
tries,  for  increased  allowances  because  of  enlarge¬ 
ments  and  extensions  to  original  plants,  made  since 
the  Fuel  Administration  compiled  its  estimates  of 
consumption. 


Requirements  of  Navy  and  Merchant  Fleet. 

The  increased  demand  for  coal  for  the  Navy 
reached  almost  100  per  cent,  in  July.  Whereas 
3,500.000  tons  was  allotted  to  the  Navy  in  April,  the 
requirements  by  the  middle  of  July  had  reached  a 
basis  of  6.000.000  annually.  By  the  end  of  the 
calendas  year  1918,  it  is  estimated  that  approximately 
8,000,000  tons  will  be  required  to  cover  these  de¬ 
mands.  _  , 

With  the  launching  of  new  ships,  the  requirements 
of  the  Shipping  Board  have  likewise  grown  beyond 
all  expectation.  When  the  annual  allotment  was 
made,  at  the  first  of  April,  10,000,000  tons  was  as¬ 
signed  for  the  purposes  of  the  Shipping  Board.  The 
actual  requirements  as  demonstrated  by  experience, 
and  as  a  result  of  the  phenomenal  results  being 
achieved  by  the  Shipping  Board,  now  place  the  figure 
at  13,000.000  tons. 

So  also,  coal  for  bunkering  purposes,  at  hrst  esti¬ 
mated  at  13.500.000  tons,  has  grown  in  demand  until 
present  calculations  call  for  21,000,000  tons. 

New  industries,  not  in  operation  at  the  beginning 
of  the  coal  yegr,  are  now  running  full  tilt  or  are 
about  to  start.  From  these  come  demands  for  coal 
of  consequential  proportions.  A  few  are  here  enu¬ 
merated,  some  of  which  are  new  plants,  or  additions 
to  existing  plants,  made  necessary  by  the  enormously 
increased  demands  for  war  manufacture.  To  men¬ 
tion  some  of  these  new  demands  . 


by¬ 
tons  steam  coal  per 
coal 
and 


Six  New  Plants  Need  1,500,000  Tons 
Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.,  additional  require¬ 
ments,  45,000  tons  by-product  coal  per  month; 

Cambria  Steel  Co.,  27,000  additional  tons 
product  coal  per  month  ; 

Edgewood  Arsepal,  30,000 
month ; 

Perryville  powder  plant,  15,000  tons  steam 

per  month ;  , 

Worth  Steel  Co.,  6,000  tons  producer  gas 

steam  coal  per  month. 

These  new  requirements  alone  represent  an  an¬ 
nual  consumption  of  nearly  1,500,000  tons. 

\side  from  the  increased  requirements  here 
shown,  originating  from  new  or  enlarged  > ?lant®{ 
manv  old  plants,  rated  at  the  beginning  of  the  coal 
year  for  marked  increases  of  allowance  over  the 
consumption  of  1917,  are  now  demanding  still  more 
coal.  Practically  all  the  steel  plants  and  furnaces 
are  running  on  full  time,  24  hours  per  day.  there 


are  no  suspensions  of  operations  save  for  repairs 
and  overhauling  of  plants.  In  some  instances  the 
yearly  coal  requirements  were  underestimated.  In 
many  others,  enlarged  production,  under  increased 
efficiency,  has  created  a  demand  for  additional  coal. 
Invariably,  increased  steel  production  calls  for  in¬ 
creased  coal  production,  demanding  about  five  tons 
of  coal  for  each  ton  of  steel  produced. 

The  source  of  supply  for  the  particular  new  coal 
requirements  cited,  is  within  a  limited  coal  area. 
The  extra  allowances  and  demands  there  made  call 
for  coal  from  New  River  and  Pocahontas  low- volatile 
fields  of  West  Virginia;  the  lpw-volatile  fields  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Maryland;  and  the  high-volatile 
fields  of  West  Virginia,  Pennsylvania  and  Kentucky. 
These  fields  produce  the  grades  of  coal  especially 
needed  for  the  war-work.  And  it  is  from  these 
same  fields— with  the  exception  of  Kentucky— that 
the  enormous  calls  of  New  England  and  the  Atlantic 
States  for  coal  for  war  use,  must  be  answered. 

Difficulties  of  Increasing  Output. 

The  fields  named  are  working  at  top-notch  speed 
when  accorded  full  car  supply.  But,  unfortunately, 
they  are  the  fields  where  transportation  service  is 
most  difficult  to  secure.  Not  only  does  the  eastern 
manufacturing  section  rely  entirely  upon  the  fields 
named  for  their  tremendous  coal  supply,  but  by¬ 
product  plants  everywhere,  and  gas  plants  generally, 
derive  their  coal  supply  from  this  limited  territory. 
The  mines  within  this  territory  were,  on  July  27, 
more  than  14,000.000  tons  short  of  their  scheduled 
output,  estimated  by  the  Fuel  Administration  as 
necessary  to  meet  its  fuel  needs  of  the  country. 

The  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration  faces  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  meeting  greatly  increased  demands  for 
coal,  not  from  the  nation’s  big'  coal  pile,  but  from  a 
much  smaller  pile,  representing  the  output  within  a 
small  area.  The  war  necessities  must  be  cared  for 
by  coal  from  these  fields  and  non-war  industries  will 
be  given  coal  from  them  only  after  the  war  plants 
designated  by  the  War  Industries  Board  for  prefer¬ 
ence  are  supplied. 


Anthracite  Shipments  Ordered  Discontinued. 

Orders  have  been  issued  this  week  by  the 
Anthracite  Committee,  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration, 
directing  producers  and  distributors  of  hard  coal  to 
discontinue  the  shipment  of  domestic  sizes,  including 
pea  coal,  to  237  New  England  towns  until  further 
notice.  The  towns  affected  are  small  places  in  all¬ 
rail  territory,  and  have  been  receiving  tonnage  up 
to  or  in  excess  of  their  quota. 

With  the  heavy  water  shipments  which  are  also 
being  made  to  New  England,  it  would  seem  as  if 
that  part  of  the  country  was  being  pretty  well  taken 
care  of  so  far  as  anthracite  is  concerned.  Several 
weeks  ago  the  committe'e  ordered  shipments  discon- 
tinued  for  the  time  being  to  a  considerable  numbei 
of  Vermont  towns. 


A  Committee  of  the  Wholesale  Coal  Trade  As¬ 
sociation  of  New  York  called  upon  State  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministrator  Cooke  last  Thursday  to  offer  the  services 
of  the  organization  and  of  the  members  individually 
in  carrying  out  the  plans  of  the  Administration. 
The  committee  consisted  of  President  Dexter,  Sec¬ 
retary  Allen.  Treasurer  Harris  and  E.  Kelly  Downey 
of  the  Board  of  Directors.  They  were  cordially  re¬ 
ceived  by  Mr.  Cooke,  who  expressed  hearty  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  their  offer  to  co-operate.  Members  of  the 
committee  expressed  themselves  as  very  favorably 
impressed  with  Mr.  Cooke  and  predict  that  ie  \w 
make  an  excellent  Administrator. 


Delas  W.  Cooke,  State  Fuel  Administrator  for 
New  York,  has  invited  the  61  county  administra¬ 
tors  under  his  jurisdiction  to  meet  him  in  this  city 
next  Thursday,  the  15th.  The  conference  will  be 
held  in  the  rooms  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
Liberty  Street.  Dr.  Garfield  will  speak. 


Cincinnati  Notes. 

C.  R.  Moriarty,  manager  of  the  Cabin  Creek  Con¬ 
solidated  Coal  Co.,  has  returned  to  his  office  after  a 
business  trip  to  West  Virginia. 

George  M.  Kearns,  sales  manager  for  the  Imperial 
Coal  Sales  Co.,  is  taking  military  training  each  morn¬ 
ing  at  the  Training  School  of  the  University  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati. 

George  Carpenter,  assistant  sales  manager  of  the 
Interstate  Coal  &  Dock  Co.,  at  this  point,  has  been 
temporarily  transferred  to  the  home  offices  at  Green 
Bay,  Wisconsin. 

Th?  sympathy  of  the  coal  trade  is  extended  to 
lames  Albert  Green,  president  of  the  Matthew  Addy 
Co.  in  the  loss  of  his  mother,  Mrs.  Joseph  Green,  78 
years  old,  who  died  last  Sunday  night. 

We  are  glad  to  welcome  George  \\  .  Hill,  of  the 
Chesapeake  &  Virginian  Coal  Co.,  back  to  his  desk 
after  a  long  sojourn  at  French  Lick  Springs.  He 
looks  better  and  hopes  that  his  rest  has  entirely, 
restored  his  strength,  i 

Bernard  R.  Gillespie,  sales  manager  of  the  Valley 
Camp  Coal  Co.,  at  Cleveland,  has  been  in  the  city 
for  the  past  week.  He  reports  that  the  lake  tonnage 
for  1918  looks  very  favorable  and  if  the  remaining" 
months  hold  up  as  well  as  the  past  three  months,  the 
Northwest  will  be  well  taken  care  of. 

Aubrey  Adkins,  formerly  with  Borderland  Coal 
Sales  Co.,  and  later  with  the  Hamilton  County  Fuel 
Administration,  is  now  a  Fuel  Supervisor  in  the 
Army  Ordnance  Department  located  at  Cincinnati 
and  has  jurisdiction  over  eight  States.  He  is  in 
charge  of  the  purchase  and  movement  of  coal  for 
different  army  camps. 

Preparations  are  already  under  way  for  the  annual 
convention  of  the  National  Association  of  Stationary 
Engineers  that  is  to  be  held  at  Music  Hall,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  September  8th  to  14th,  inclusive.  According  to 
the  secretary  of  the  organization,  fuel  conservation  is 
announced  as  one  of  the  main  topics  of  the  meeting. 
Fuel  Administrator  Garfield  will  be  one  of  the  main 
speakers  and  the  coal  men  will  no  doubt  attend  in  a 
body  to  hear  him,  as  this  is  the  first  time  he  has 
made  a  visit  in  his  official  capacity  to  Cincinnati. 

Anthracite  Consumers  Unusually  Well 

%  J 

Stocked,  Time  of  Year  Considered. 

The  publicity  representative  of  the  anthracite  pro¬ 
ducing  interests  makes  the  following  comment  on 
the  hard  coal  situation : 

“More  domestic  anthracite  is  now  in  consumer’s 
possession  than  ever  before  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
During  the  four  months,  just  ended,  far  more  anthra¬ 
cite  was  delivered  to  the  ultimate  consumers  than 
ever  before  in  the  same  period.  Day  by  day,  week 
by  week,  since  April  1,  the  coal  has  been  mined 
and  prepared  in  the  largest  quantity  possible  with 
the  greatly  reduced  labor  power. 

“In  all,  above  26,000,000  tons  have  been  produced 
and,  as  fast  as  it  has  been,  the  coal  has  passed  for¬ 
ward  and  into  the  actual  possession  of  those  who 
use  it.  With  a  third  of  the  coal  year  behind  some 
17,250,000  tons  of  anthracite  of  the  domestic  sizes 
have  been  actually  delivered  to  householders  and 
other  consumers. 

Large  Summer  Business. 

“In  previous  years  the  summer  season  has  often 
seen  reduced  activities  in  the  anthracite  regions  and 
a  big  piling  up  of  coal  at  the  big  storage  plants  which 
the  various  companies  provided  to  hold  anthracite 
which  the  markets  would  not  immediately  take.  This 
year  these  storage  yards  are  bare,  but  against  this 
there  is,  today,  a  far  greater  proportion  of  next 
winter’s  anthracite  requirements  actually  in  consum¬ 
ers’  possession  than  ever  before  at  the  beginning  of 
August. 

“Were  it  not  for  the  serious  and  increasing  labor 
shortage  which  holds  down  anthracite  production 
fully  25  per  cent  below  what  it  otherwise  could  be, 
there  would  be  no  worrying  in  the  possible  danger 
of  a  lack  of  anthracite  next  winter  with  the  big 
preparedness  start  which  has  been  made.’’ 
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West  Virginia  Notes. 

The  plant  of  the  Bradshaw  Coal  Co.  at  War, 
McDowell  County,  is  being  electrified  throughout, 
and  60  new  houses  are  being  built. 

Among  other  improvements  being  made  at  the 
plant  of  the  Crozier  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  at  Elkhorn, 
is  the  installation  of  new  loading  equipment. 

Coal  will  be  mined  in  Brooke  County  by  the  Ohio 
Valley  Fuel  Co.,  which  has  been  organized  by  J.  K. 
Wells,  and  others.  The  principal  office  will  be  at 
Wellsburg. 

Improvements  at  the  Kimbal  plant  of  the  Houston 
Colliery  Co.,  including  the  construction  of  a  new 
power  house  and  additional  dwelling  houses,  are 
under  way. 

Work  on  another  opening  for  the  Flat  Top  Coal 
Mining  Co.  at  its  English  plant  has  been  virtually 
completed.  The  company  will  use  the  same  tipple 
for  both  mines. 

Having  acquired  on  Coal  Run,  near  Grafton,  a 
large  tract  of  coal,  L.  W.  Garrett,  W.  M.  Horner 
and  associates,  of  Clarksburg,  will  very  shortly  open 
a  mine  on  the  property. 

A  new  drift  mine  is  to  be  opened  by  the  West 
Virginia  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  near  Bower,  on  the  Coal 
&  Coke  Ry.  The  company  hopes  to  have  this  mine 
in  operation  within  three  months. 

With  100  new  mine  cars  available,  the  Pocahontas 
Fuel  Co.  expects  to  be  able  to  load  more  coal  at  its 
Rolfe  plant.  This  company  is  having  37  new  houses 
built  at  Rolfe  and  about  30  at  the  Cherokee  plant. 

When  improvements  to  the  plant  of  the  Dana 
Coal  Co.,  at  Dana,  are  completed  that  company  will 
be  able  to  produce  100,000  tons  of  coal  annually. 
Among  other  things  new  mining  machines  will  be 
added  and  a  new  power  unit  installed. 

Additions  and  alterations  now  in  progress  at  the 
plant  of  the  Standard  Thacker  Coal  Co.,  at  Chat- 
taroy,  will  represent  an  expenditure  of  $40,000,  the 
object  of  the  improvement  being  to  bring  the  capac¬ 
ity  of  the  plant  up  to  75,000  tons  a  year. 

According  to  the  present  plans  of  Superintendent 
J.  M.  Wolfe  of  the  West  Virginia  division  of  the 
Jamison  C.  &  C.  Co.,  the  No..  7  mine,  wrecked  in  an 
explosion  about  two  years  ago  will  be  £ut  back 
in  commission  within  the  next  thirty  days. 

One  of  the  biggest  improvements  made  at  the 
plant  of  the  United  Pocahontas  Coal  Co.,  of  which 
H.  H.  Honaker  is  superintendent,  has  been  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  steel  bridge  nearly  700  feet  lc5ng.  New 
houses  are  also  being  built  to  accommodate  more 
miners. 


Recent  Addition  to  Dittmar  Fleet. 

of  oureieahd°in/I50Ve’  “f  °f  the  nCW  b°ats  recentl7  ior  W.  Drew  Dittmar,  No.  1  Broadway  one 
. •  p  wlip  d  "°  transportation  men,  who  has  put  several  new  craft  afloat  during  the  past  season  a 

latest  boat  iwi-  S°  useful  and  constitute  such  an  excellent  business  proposition.  Mr.  Dittmar’s 

a  est  boat  s  named  after  one  of  New  York’s  popular  coal  men,  W.  S.  Video  This  craft  is  of  1  100 

in  heSaCRVatreeaSUTgl!14  ^  f  ree/nches  in  lenSth,  30  feet  in  width  and  stands  14  feet  six  inchS 

'  “  W‘U  re“gni“d’  ““"“‘'O'  *“  bu»  ?, 


Receipts  of  Coal  at  Boston. 

Receipts  of  coal  at  Boston,  Mass.,  by  rail  and 
water  during  July  and  seven  months,  1917  and  1918, 
were  as  follows : 

July, 


Seven  Months, 


Water. 


1917. 


1918. 


1917. 

855,947 


1918. 

693,710 


Anthracite  . 144,066  133,877  _ 

Bituminous  ....334,643  615,638  2,677.739  3243,051 
Rail 


Anthracite  .  19,215  33,420  136,309 

Bituminous  -  8,031  6,388  101,135 


207,814 

40,663 


Total . 506,955  789,323  3,771,330  4,185,238 

Below  is  a  table  of  receipts  of  both  anthracite  and 
bituminous  coal,  in  gross  tons,  at  Boston,  by  months, 


1917  and  1918. 


Anthracite, 


Month. 

1917. 

A 

A 

1918. 

1917. 

January  . . . 

. .  .127,440 

64,175 

524.438 

February  . . 

69,024 

312,174 

March  . 

. . . .  182,452 

150,841 

449,632 

April  . 

. . . .  144,543 

124,311 

438,042 

May  . 

. . . .  143,986 

161,453 

401,090 

June  . 

....154,486 

164,423 

336,436 

July . 

....163,281 

167,297 

342,674 

Total  .... 

. . .  .992,256 

901,524 

2,778,874 

Bituminous, 

\ 

1918. 
271,528 
351,157 
511,258 
440,313 
621,936 
465,496 
622,026 


West  Virginia’s  Growing  Output 

Charleston,  Aug.  8. — West  Virginia  is  striking 
its  stride  insofar  as  the  production  of  coal  is  con¬ 
cerned,  the  July  output  being  the  biggest  of  the 
year  in  several  of  the  coal  regions  of  the  State — 
lack  of  cars  in  one  district  only  during  the  latter 
part  of  month  (Fairmont)  retarding  production. 

/  Miners  are  showing  a  splendid  spirit,  for  the  most 
part,  and  are  now  apparently  fully  conscious  of  how 
much  depends  on  tliem.  The  state  is  still  short 
however,  of  the  goal  set  by  the  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion.  Excellent  as  the  showing  in  July  was,  produ¬ 
cers  are  confident  they  will  be  able  to  secure  even 
better  results  in  August.  A  concerted  effort  has 
been  made,  not  only  in  mining  communities  but  in 
the  press  and  through  “four-minute”  men  to  im¬ 
press  upon  all  the  necessity  of  increased  produc¬ 
tion.  Soldiers  speaking  in  the  mine  Aelds  have  ham¬ 
mered  away  on  the  same  subject,  and  this  campaign 
has  borne  fruit  as  tonnage  figures  show. 

Greatest  strides  in  recent  weeks  have  been  made 
in  the  Kanawha  District  where  during  the  last  week 
in  July  the  total  net  tons  produced  amounted  to 
221,407  tons.  During  the  first  week  of  the  month 
on>y  145,000  tons  were  produced.  The  figures  for 
the  week  ending  July  27  show  that  the  output  for 
that  week  was  about  20,000  tons  in  excess  of  the 
week  before.  In  all  42,000  loaded  cars  of  coal  went 
out  from  the  District  during  July,  when  the  move¬ 
ment  of  coal  on  the  C.  &  O.  Ry.  was  the  biggest  in 
tlie  history  of  the  road  for  any  one  month. 

Production  is  being  increased  in  the  Pocahontas 
and  Tug  River  fields,  but  the  output  is  still  below 
the  objective  set  by  operators. 

Production  in  the  New  River  District  is  now  above 
the  normal  300,000  tons  per  week.  With  cars  plen¬ 
tiful,  New  River  operators  predict  that  August  will 
be  the  banner  month  of  the  year. 

With  instructions  to  ship  150,000  tons  of  coal  to 
Curtis  Bay,  coal  companies  and  miners  of  the  Fair¬ 
mont  region  had  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel  last 
week.  Cars  were  more  plentiful  than  during  the 
week  before,  the  B.  &  O.  having  been  ordered  to 
see  that  cars  sufficient  for  the  Curtis  Bay  Shipments 
were  on  hand.  • 


Official  Changes  in  Nova  Scotia  Steel  and  Coal 
Mining  Interests. 

D.  H.  MacDougall,  whp  was  recently  elected  Presi¬ 
dent  and  General  Manager  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Steel 
&  Coal  Co.,  Sydney, _  N.  S.,  as  noted  in  our  issue  of 
Aug.  3,  had  been  General  Manager  of  the  Dominion 
Steel  Corporation  since  March,  1916,  and  before  that 
was  General  Manager  of  the  Dominion  Coal  Co.  for 
six  years.  He  had  been  connected  with  those  two 
enterprises  in  various  capacities  throughout  his  busi¬ 
ness  career,  which  extends  over  a  period  of  20  years 
Mr  MacDougall  is  only  39  years  of  age,  is  a  tireless 
worker  and  a  good  handler  of  workmen.  * 

F.  H.  Crockard,  the  retiring  President  of  the  Nova 
Scotia  Steel  &  Coal  Co.,  resigned  from  that  office 
to  assume  new  duties  in  the  United  States. 

V  W.  Gray,  a  well-known  mining  engineer  who 
was  identified  with  the  Dominion  Coal  Co.  for  14 
years,  is  now  associated  with  Mr.  MacDougall  in  his 
new  position  as  head  of  the  N.  S.  S.  &  C.  Co. 


Nova  Scotia  receipts  not  included  in  above. 


Coal  Exports  to  Panama. 

Exports  of  bituminous  coal  to  Panama,  by 
during  1918  and  three  years  previous,  were: 

Month:  1915  1915  ’  1917' 

January  .  28,069  36,026  49993 

February .  26,578  34,498  54,938 

March  .  47,600  26,957  41,608 

APnl  .  42,946  12,000  48,094 

May .  34,321  48,030  45,111 

Total  . 179,514  157,511  239,744 


months, 

1918 

34,400 

42,332 

21,994 

70,870 

50,118 

229,689 


British  Coal  Exports. 

The  tonnage  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom 
during  June  amounted  to  2,558,004,  which  compares 
with  3,825,387  tons  during  May,  and  3,666,068  tons 
during  June,  1917.  The  decrease  on  the  six  months 
is  just  as  heavy,  the  figures  for  this  year  being  16- 
553,218  tons,  as  compared  with  19,461,371  tons  in  the 
six  months  of  1917.  The  exports  for  the  present 
year,  and  the  corresponding  figures  for  1916  and 
1917,  are  given  below: 

1916.  1917.  1918. 

Tons.  Tons.  Tons. 

June  .  3,503,955  3,666,06 8  2,558,004 

Six  months .  20,504,687  19,461,371  16,553,218 

I  he  average  value  per  ton  of  the  exports  of  coal, 
coke,  and  patent  fuel  during  June  was  practically 
the  same  as  in  May  and  April,  viz.,  £1  8s.  3% d.,  the 
figures  for  the  previous  two  months  being  £1  8s. 
U/jd.,  and  a  slight  decline  on  March,  when  the 
average  worked  out  at  £1  8s.  9d.  per  ton.  The 
average  value  for  June,  1917,  Was  <1  6s.  9d.  for 
May,  1917,  £1  6s.  9j/£d,,  and  for  April,  1917,  £1 
6s.  6d.,  showing  the  steadiness  imparted  to  ’  the 
market  by  the  fixing  of  prices  for  Allied  destinations. 

Exports  for  six  months  of  1913,  a  year  before  the 
commencement  of  the  war,  exports  from  Great 
Britain  approximated  36,700,000  tons,  or  more  than 

1918ble  What  thCy  WCre  f°r  thC  firSt  S'X  months  of 


The  Government  has  taken  over  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  steamboat  lines,  operating  these  many  years 
past  in  conjunction  with  connecting  railway  lines. 
The  several  boat  services  will,  it  is  understood,  be 
operated  as  a  single  transportation  unit. 
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Mr.  Neale  Announces  Plans  for  Stimulating  Output. 

Will  Have  Production  Manager  in  Every  Coal  Field,  with  Local  Mine  Committees  to  Arrange 
Patriotic  Meetings  and  Otherwise  Spur  on  the  Men. 


.Washington,  August  8. — A  Production  Manager 
in  every  coal  field  in  the  United  States  and  a  Pro¬ 
duction  Committee  at  each  mine  are  proposed  by 
James  B  Neale,  Director  of  Production  in  the  Fuel 
Administration.  Mr.  Neale’s  plans  along  this  line 
are  described  in  the  following  statement : 

“In  order  to  supply  leaders  for  an  intensive  cam¬ 
paign  for  increased  bituminous  coal  production  the 
United  States  Fuel  Administration  is  appointing  in 
each  of  the  producing  districts  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  a  man  to  serve  as  Production  Manager  for  his 
district.  At  each  mine  a  committee  of  six,  to  be 
known  as  the  Production  Committee  of  the  U.  S. 
Fuel  Administration,  will  be  formed ;  three  men 
representing  the  mine  workers;  three  men  the  min¬ 
ing  company. 

“The  duties  of  the  Production  committees  will 
be  to  stimulate  patriotism ;  to  set  a  good  example 
of  patriotic  industry;  to  arrange  for  local  meetings 
at  which  patriotism  and  increased  production  alone 
shall  be  discussed.  It  is  the  task  of  the  Production 
Committee  to  make  known  the  fact  that  there  must 
be  a  large  increase  in  tonnage  if  the  United  States 
is  not  to  fail  in  its  war  work.  It  will  also  make 
clear  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  mine  worker  to 
work  the  full  prescribed  hours  during  six  days  each 
week ;  to  pass  upon  the  reasons  given  for  absence, 
short  hours  worked  or  any  other  causes  that  may 
have  resulted  in  a  loss  of  tonnage. 

“The  Production  committees  will  be  bound  by 
the  majority  rule  and  in  case  of  dispute  the  Pro¬ 
duction  Manager  is  to  be  the  final  arbiter. 

“The  qualifications  for  membership  on  these  Pro¬ 
duction  committees  are  that  the  men  should  be 
known  to  be  patriotic;  men  who  on  account  of  rela¬ 
tives  or  close  friends  in  the  war  are  deeply  in¬ 
terested  in  having  our  soldiers  receive  all  possible 
support  from  those  at  home;  fair-minded  men  able 


New  Bituminous  Sizes. 


Prices  Fixed  for  Grades  That  May  Be  Used 
as  Anthracite  Substitute. 

Washington,  August  8. — In  response  to  a  wide¬ 
spread  demand  from  the  Middle  West  for  a  size  of 
bituminous  which  may  be  used  to  good  advantage 
as  a  substitute  for  anthracite  chestnut  in  base  burn¬ 
ers,  the  Fuel  Administration  has  announced  a  new 
•  scale  of  prices  for  special  sizes  of  soft  coal  which, 
it  is  believed,  will  encourage  operators  to  make  the 
necessary  changes  in  their  present  screening  prac¬ 
tices.  The  new  prices,  which  went  into  effect  Au¬ 
gust  1,  are  as  follows: 

1.  For  all  special  sizes  passing  over  a  mesh  over 
ope-half  inch  in  size,  the  applicable  Government 
mine  price  for  prepared  coal  at  the  mine  where  such 
screenings  are  produced. 

2.  For  all  special  sizes  passing  over  a  mesh  over 
one-quarter  inch  and  under  one-half  inch  in  size,  the 
applicable  Government  mine  price  for  run  of  mine 
coal  at  the  mine  where  such  special  sizes  are  pro¬ 
duced. 

3.  For  all  tine  sizes  from  sized  coal  passing 
through  a  mesh  one-half  inch  or  smaller  in  size,  the 
applicable  Government  mine  price  for  standard 
screenings  at  the  mine  where  such  fine  screenings 
are  produced,  less  3Qc.  per  net  ton. 

4.  If  fine  screenings  or  “carbon"  passing  through 
one-half  inch  or  smaller  mesh  as  the  result  of  pro¬ 
ducing  special  sized  screenings  are  mixed  with  other 
coal,  whether  the  same  be  mine-run,  prepared  or 
standard  screenings,  the  selling  price  of  the  mixture 
shall  not  exceed  the  applicable  Government  mine 
price  for  standard  screenings  at  the  mine  where 
such  mixture  is  produced,  less  30c.  per  net  ton. 

The  firm  of  Harris  &  Dixon,  London,  are  acting 
as  agents  for  the  American  Government  in  super¬ 
vising  the  shipment  of  coal  to  the  troops  in  France. 
This  fact  was  brought  out  in  the  course  of  a  recent 
debate  in  the  British  Parliament. 


to  pass  unprejudiced  judgment  as  to  whether  the 
workmen  or  the  company  is  to  blame  for  absence, 
short  hours  or  low  tonnage.  It  is  also  suggested 
that  the  largest  group  of  foreign-speaking  mine 
workers  should  be  represented  on  the  committees, 
and  if  two  nationalities  are  largely  represented,  that 
both  should  have  representation  on  the  committee.” 

Mr.  Neale  Confers  with  Operators. 

In  response  to  a  request  for  a  conference,  coal 
operators  in  various  fields  who  have  been  chosen 
by  Mr.  Neale  to  assist  him  in  his  campaigning  for 
increased  production  visited  Washington  a  few  days 
ago  for  a  heart  to  heart  talk  with  their  chief.  Among 
those  present  were : 

F.  M.  Lockhart,  of  Somerset,  Pa. ;  Brooks  Flem¬ 
ing,  Fairmont,  W.  V. ;  Howard  P.  Byrdon,  Cum¬ 
berland,  Md.;  James  S.  Amend,  Greensburg,  Pa.; 
W.  L.  Byers,  Connellsville,  Pa. ;  J.  W.  Dawson, 
Huntington,  W.  Va. ;  Judge  H.  C.  Selheimer, 
Birmingham,  Ala.;  F.  J.  Lincoln,  Pittsburgh  Pa.;  J.  J. 
Roby,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  J.  H.  Kilgore,  Norton,  Va. ; 
J.  H.  Pritchard,  of  southern  Ohio;  C.  E.  Lenhart, 
Uniontown,  Pa. 

Reports  were  to  the  effect  that  everywhere  the 
coal  operators  are  determined  to,  and  the  mine  work¬ 
ers  are  displaying  the  most  patriotic  earnestness  in 
trying  to  increase  the  production  of  coal.  Volun¬ 
tarily  they  are  giving  up  many  of  their  cherished 
recreations  and  are  sacrificing  their  holidays. 

Mr.  Neale  explained  fully  the  . details  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  production  campaign,  with  its  appointment  of 
Production  committees  in  every  mine,  and  the  steps 
that  are  to  be  taken  to  insure  full  hours  of  labor 
each  day  and  six  full  days  a  week.  It  was  the  con¬ 
sensus  of  opinion  that  a  high  mark  should  be  set  in 
the  future  toward  which  the  mine  workers  might 
aim. 


Coke  Freight  Rates. 

The  freight  rates  on  coke  from  the  Connellsville 
district,  as  reported  by  the  Courier,  which  in¬ 
cludes  what  is  officially  known  as  the  Connells¬ 
ville  region  (sometimes  called  the  Basin  district) 
and  the  Lower  Connellsville  region  (often  called 
the  Klondike  and  sometimes  the  Masontown  dis¬ 
trict)  to  principal  points  for  shipment,  are  as 


follows,  effective 

June  25, 

1918: 

Destination. 

Rate. 

Destination. 

Rate. 

Baltimore . 

.  .$2.40 

Philadelphia . 

2.80 

Buffalo  . 

. .  2.60 

Pittsburg  . 

1.20 

Canton  . 

. .  2.00 

Port  Henry,  N.  Y. 

3.60 

Chicago  . 

..  3.30 

Pottstown  . 

2.70 

Cleveland . 

. .  2.20 

Reading  . 

2.60 

Columbus . 

. .  2.20 

Richmond,  Va.  (B 

Detroit  . 

. .  2.90 

&  O.)  . 

3.80 

E.  St.  Louis .... 

. .  3.60 

Richmond,  Va.  (P 

Erie  . 

..  2.20 

R.  R.)  . 

3.90 

Harrisburg  .... 

. .  2.30 

South  Bethlehem. 

2.80 

Joliet  . 

. .  3.30 

Swedeland,  Pa.  . . . 

2.80 

Louisville . 

..  3.30 

Toledo,  O . 

2.60 

Milwaukee  . 

. .  3.80 

Wheeling  . 

1.80 

New  York  . 

. .  3.80 

Valley  Points  . . . . 

1.80 

For  Export. 

From  Connellsville  District: 

Philadelphia  (F. 

O.  B.  v 

essels) . 

$2.40 

Baltimore  (F.  O. 

B.  vessels) . 

.  2.40 

From  Latrobe 

District : 

Philadelphia  (F. 

O.  B. 

vessels) . 

??,0 

Baltimore  (F.  O.  B.  ve 

ssels)  . . 

.  2.20 

Bunker  Coal  Supplied. 

Tonnage  supplied  to  vessels  engaged  in  foreign 


trade  was  as  follows : 

Month:  1915  1916  1917  1918 

January  ....  528,418  470,461  629,682  426,082 

February  . ..  502,449  536,513  539,866  \  415,403 

March  .  597,027  562,267  613,253  432,474 

April  .  655,465  579,502  581,303  383,912 

May  .  647,918  741,167  629,010  425,796 


Total  ....2,931,2 77  2,989,910  2,993,114  2,083,667 


“Modified  Mine  Run”  Order. 


Operators  Warned  Not  to  Use  It  As  a  Means 
of  Getting  Extra  Profit. 

Cyrus  Garnsey,  Jr.,  Assistant  U.  S.  F'uel  Adminis¬ 
trator,  has  warned  bituminous  operators  in  districts 
where  coal  is  screened  not  to  take  advantage  of  the 
“modified  mine  run”  order  of  July  3,  which,  he 
states,  has  been  done  in  some  instances. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  State  Administrators  and 
District  representatives  he  said : 

“By  the  order  of  May  27,  the  term  ‘slack  or  screen¬ 
ings’  is  defined  as  ‘that  coal  which  when  loaded  at 
the  mine  passes  through  the  accepted  standard 
screens  customarily  used  for  making  slack  or 
screenings  at  such  mine  prior  to  Jan.  1,  1916.’ 

“The  order  of  July  3,  above  referred  to,  provides 
substantially  that  run  of  mine  which  passes 
through  2,  3,  4,  or  5  inch  tar  or  shaker  screens, 
may  be  sold  at  the  screenings  price  applicable,  pluS 
varying  percentages  of  the  margin  between  the 
price  of  slack  and  run  of  mine. 

“In  certain  districts  there  are  mines  which  prior 
to  Jan.  1,  1916,  used  2  inch  to  2J4  inch  standard 
screens  and  which  consequently  should  sell  coal 
passing  through  such  screens  at  the  applicable  slack 
price,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  order  of  May 
27.  These  same  mines  are  now  reported  as  billing 
this  product  at  the  ‘modified  mine  run’  price,  there¬ 
by  overcharging  consumers  from  10  cents  to  12  cents 
a  ton. 

Purpose  of  the  Order. 

“The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  advise  you  that 
this  practice  is  contrary  to  the  orders  of  the  Fuel 
Administration  and  must  immediately  cease,  and 
further,  to  request  you  to  so  advise  all  operators 
in  your  district  to  which  it  properly  applies.  It 
may  properly  be  stated  right  here  that  this  order 
was  promulgated  for  the  sole  purpose  of  furnish¬ 
ing  the  market  with  the  various  sizes  and  grades 
of  coal  that  are  customarily  in  demand  and  at  the 
same  time  remunerate  the  operator  in  such  manner 
that  in  supplying  the  various  sizes  of  coal  he  will 
still  be  able  to  obtain  the  full  realization  which  was 
intended  on  the  sale  of  his  product.  It  is  also  hoped 
that  the  result  of  its  operation  will  be  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  more  domestic  lump,  of  which  there  appears 
to  be  a  demand  in  excess  of  the  supply. 

“In  conclusion,  the  ‘modified  mine  run’  order  must 
not  be  employed  as  a  means  for  obtaining  an  addi¬ 
tional  profit  on  coal.  If  it  becomes  evident  that  op¬ 
erators  are  misapplying  it  in  order  to  profiteer,  such 
steps  as  appear  necessary  will  be  taken  to  remedy 
the  abuse.” 


Owners  Pooling  Harbor  Boats. 

The  pooling  of  coal  boats  is  being  urged  by  cer¬ 
tain  of  the  wharf  interests,  particularly  at  South 
Amboy,  but  some  members  of  the  New  York  Coal 
Barge  Operators’  Association  believe  that  this  is  not 
a  wise  policy  to  pursue  further,  as  they  have  been 
doing  considerable  pooling  themselves  for  months 
past  in  co-operation  with  the  Government  authori¬ 
ties  and  believe  they  have  gone  about  as  far  as  is 
practicable  in  this  direction. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  even  boats  of  similar  size 
are  limited  in  their  sphere  of  operation,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  their  style  of  construction,  being  divided 
into  three  general  classes ;  harbor,  Sound  and  out¬ 
side  boats.  To  send  a  harbor  boat  beyond  New  Lon¬ 
don,  even  should  it  be  the  craft  next  in  line  for 
loading  to  an  eastern  destination,  would  simply  be 
to  invite  disaster  under  certain  conditions  of  wind 
and  weather.  As  the  barge  owners  have  been  doing 
a  great  deal  for  the  Shipping  Board,  preparing  re¬ 
ports,  tonnage  statements,  etc.,  and  arranging  for  the 
prompt  handling  of  boats,  it  is  believed  that  their 
views  in  this  matter  will  carry  considerable  weight. 

The  trustees  of  the  association  represent  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  most  important  interests  hereabouts. 
Their  names  are  as  follows :  Charles  L.  O’Connor 
(of  the  Tracy  office),  Thomas  J.  Howard.  W.  Drew 
Dittmar,  Edward  K.  Mesick,  j\  J.  Kelly,  Edward 
Moore,  Jr.,  Anthony  O’Boyle,  Percy  Morrell,  C.  J. 
Cleary  and  John  Wilson. 
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Columbus  News  Notes. 

The  Alum  Creek  Coal  Co.  is  the  name  of  a  $20,000 
corporation  charged  last  week  to  take  over  a  retail 
business  in  Columbus  which  has  been  conducted 
as  a  partnership  under  the  same  name.  j'.  B.  Doney 
is  at  the  head  of  the  concern. 

Charles  Cohenour,  head  of  the  Alma-Thacker  Coal 
Co.,  Columbus,  has  returned  from  an  inspection 
trip  of  the  company’s  properties  located  in  the 
Thacker  field  in  West  Virginia.  He  reports  a  sat¬ 
isfactory  labor  situation  in  that  field. 

Sanford  Snyder,  president  of  the  U.  M.  W.  in  the 
Hocking  sub-district,  has  resigned  to  become  Fed¬ 
eral  Coal  Inspector  for  the  Hocking  producing  dis¬ 
trict.  He  will  serve  under  J.  M.  Roan,  head  of  the 
inspection  department  in  the  United  States. 

Another  Pocahontas  regulation  has  been  issued 
by  J-  Ft-  Frantz,  Ohio ’Fuel  Administrator,  upon  his 
return  from  Washington.  The  new  regulation  pro¬ 
vides  that  no  more  Pocahontas  is  to  be  shipped 
into  Ohio  for  domestic  purposes.  That  grade  of  coal 
is  to  be  reserved  exclusively  for  the  navy  and  for 
by-product  coke  ovens. 

A.  L.  Wildermuth,  vice-president  of  the  Lorain 
Coal  &  Dock  Co.,  Columbus,  attended  a  meeting 
of  operators  from  the  Kanawha,  Thacker  and  Big 
Sandy  fields  of  West  Virginia,  which  met  at  Hunt¬ 
ington,  recently.  The  meeting  was  called  to  confer 
with  Federal  fuel  representatives  relative  to  a  differ¬ 
ent  zoning  of  certain  West  Virginia  coal. 

Because  of  recent  Federal  regulations  closing 
many  of  the  brick  manufacturing  plants,  located  in 
the  Hocking  Valley,  the  labor  situation  as  to  coal 
mining  has  been  materially  improved.  Operators 
were  quick  in  seeing  that  the  labor  released  by  the 
closing  of  brick  plants  could  be  utilized  in  the  min¬ 
ing  of  coal.  Accordingly  special  -trains  were  ar¬ 
ranged  for  to  transport  the  workers  to  the  mines. 
The  Buckeye  Coal  &  Ry.  Co.,  of  Columbus,  which 
has  charge  of  the  operation  of  about  60  mines  in 
the  Hocking  Valley  field,  has  been  greatly  bene¬ 
fited  by  this  change. 

According  to  a  recent  report  from  W.  D.  McKin¬ 
ney,  commissioner  of  the  Southern  Ohio  Coal  Ex¬ 
change,  July  was  a  banner  month  in  the  production  of 
coal  in  the  Buckeye  State.  For  the  first  time  in  months 
the  railroads  have  been  ahead  of  the  mines  in  their 
car  suppply.  During  one  week  in  July  the  South¬ 
ern  Ohio  field  produced  367,000  tons,  while  the 
Eastern  Ohio  field  during  the  same  week  produced 
373,000  tons.  For  the  entire  State  the  July  produc¬ 
tion  is  well  over  80  pet  cent  of  the  estimated 
maximum  capacity.  It  is  estimated  that  if  the 
present  rate  of  production  is  maintained  Ohio  will 
produce  more  than  50,000,000  in  1918. 


Hold  Patriotic  Meetings. 

To  inject  patriotism  into  Ohio  coal  miners  a 
series  of  war  meetings  is  being  conducted  in  mining 
districts  which  are  expected  to  result  in  greatly 
increased  production  and  a  better  spirit  of  co¬ 
operation  with  the  nation’s  program. 

One  of  these  last  week  was  at  Byesville,  attended 
by  several  hundred  miners.  Besides  arousing  a  more 
defined  win-the-war  feeling  in  the  workmen,  each 
miner  solemnly  pledged  himself  to  increase  his  indi¬ 
vidual  production  three  tons  daily. 

Among  the  speakers  were  General  Schneider,  of 
the  United  States  Shipping  Board;  President  John 
Moore,  of  the  Ohio  Mine  Workers’  Union,  and 
Sergeant  Charles  Blank,  a  British  soldier,  who  suf¬ 
fered  several  wounds  in  battle.  His  story  and 
plea  to  the  men  that  they  do  their  best  to  win  the 
war  made  a  strong  impression  on  the  miners. 

One  of  the  things  that  has  hampered  seriously 
coal  production  in  Ohio  is  the  seeming  indifference 
of  numerous  miners  toward  their  work,  it  is  de¬ 
clared.  Although  coal  is  one  of  the  biggest  factors 
in  winning  the  war,  complaints  have  been  made  that 
miners  were  not  warming  up  to  their  end  of  the  war 
game  as  they  should.  They  have  not  been  exerting 
themselves  since  the  war  began  any  more  than 
they  did  in  peace  times,  it  is  charged. 


Fuel  Administration  Makes  Further  Zone  Changes. 

Western  Kentucky  Producers  Now  Have  Access  to  Cincinnati,  but  Are  Shut  Out  of  Certain 
Other  Markets — New  Territory  for  Some  Virginia  Operators. 


Changes  in  the  boundaries  of  Zones  E  and  N  are 
made  in  three  orders  of  the  Fuel  Admnistration, 
all  of  which  became  effective  on  August  7.  Two  of 
them  relate  to  Zone  E  and  affect  mines  in  West¬ 
ern  Kentucky  on  the  Illinois  Central,  Louisville  & 
Nashville  and  the  Louisville,  Henderson  &  St.  Louis 
Railways  and  their  short  line  connections. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  first  order,  issued  under 
date  of  July  31,  Zone  E  is  extended  to  permit  of 
shipments  being  made  to  the  following  points  out¬ 
side  of  this  zone  as  described  in  the  order  of 
March  27 : 

(1)  To  stations  and  points  of  delivery  in  Ken¬ 
tucky  located  on  the  Louisville,  Cincinnati  and 
Lexington  Division  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville 
Railway  between  Louisville  and  Newport,  Kentucky, 
inclusive. 

(2)  To  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  points  of  delivery 
located  within  the  Cincinnati  switching  district. 

Second  Zone  E  Order. 

By  the  terms  of  the  second  Zone  E  order,  issued 
under  date  of  August  2,  Western  Kentucky  shippers 
on  the  roads  mentioned  above  are  shut  out  from 
certain  sections  formerly  included  in  this  zone,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  case  of  railroad  fuel.  These  sections  are 
described  as  follows : 

(1)  That  portion  of  the  States  of  Illinois  and 
Wisconsin  on  and  east  and  south  of  a  line  coincident 
with  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  from  Cairo,  Il¬ 
linois,  through  Centralia,  Clinton  and  Freeport  to 
Madison,  Wisconsin;  thence  coincident  with  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway  through 
Watertown  to  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

(2)  That  portion  of  the  State  of  Indiana  on  and 
west  of  a  line  coincident  with  the  Chicago  &  Eastern 
Illinois  Railroad  from  Evansville  through  Otter 
Creek  Junction  and  Brazil  to  Wheatfield ;  thence 
coincident  with  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  to 
South  Bend;  thence  coincident  with  the  Michigan 
Central  Railroad  to  the  Indiana-Michigan  State  line. 

Order  Affecting  Virginia  “Anthracite.” 

The  third  order,  relating  to  Zone  N,  extends  the 
territory  of  shippers  of  so-called  Virginia  anthracite, 
whose  mines  are  referred  to  as  being  located  in  “the 
district  known  as  the  Norfolk  &  Wdstern  Railway 
Group  No.-  1  mines  styled  Blacksburg,  Christians- 
burg,  Merrimac  mines  and  Vicker,  Virginia,  along 
the  Norfolk  &  Western  Railway  in  Virginia.”' 

The  order  provides  that  these  producers  “shall, 
except  as  hereinafter  provided,  sell,  ship  and  dis¬ 
tribute  such  coal  only  to  dealers  and  consumers  for 
use  and  consumption  within  the  following  described 
sections  of  the  United  States,  hereinafter  called  con¬ 
suming  zone,  viz. : 

“(1)  The  States  of  North  Carolina  and  Virginia 
and  the  District  of  Columbia,  including  Tidewater 
terminals. 

“(2)  Points  in  West  Virginia  located  on  the  di¬ 
rect  lines  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway,  Nor¬ 
folk  &  Western  Railway  and  Virginian  Railway, 
eastbound. 

“(3)  That  portion  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina 
on  and  east  and  north  of  a  line  coincident  with  the 
Southern  Railway  from  Charlotte,  North  Carolina, 
through  Chester,  South  Carolina  to  Columbia; 
thence  coincident  with  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  Rail¬ 
way  to  Denmark ;  thence  coincident  with  the  South¬ 
ern  Railway  to  Charleston. 

“Provided,  however,  that  any  such  producer  may 
ship  such  a -quantity  of  coal  of  such  special  quality, 
and  for  such  special  use  or  purpose,  and  to  such 
retail  dealer  or  consumer  outside  of  the  above  des¬ 
ignated  zone,  as  may  be  described  and  designated 
in  a  permit  issued  by  the  United  States  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istration  upon  an  application  from  such  consumer, 
and  in  accordance  with  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  may  be  from  time  to  time  prescribed  by  the  United 
States  Fuel  Administration;  and 
“Provided,  further,  that  this  order  shall  not  apply 
to  anthracite  coal 

"(a)  Shipped  for  use  as  railroad  fuel; 

“(b)  Shipped,  in  whole  or  in  part,’  by  inland 


waterways  (other  than  the  Great  Lakes),  except 
where  such  shipment  requires  a  rail  movement, 
from  the  mines  to  the  waterways  terminating  out¬ 
side  of  the  above  designated  consuming  zone. 

“Wherever  any  boundary  of  the  consuming  zone 
described  in  this  order  follows  a  line  of  railway 
the  consuming  zone  shall  include  all  places  usually 
taking  deliveries  of  anthracite  coal  from  points  on 
the  portion  of  the  line  of  railway  included  in  such 
boundary  or  within  switching  limits  of  other  rail¬ 
way  lines  connecting  therewith.” 


Along  with  the  record-breaking  production  of 
ships,  the  Shipping  Board  has  undertaken  the  task 
of  expanding  the  port  and  harbor  facilities  of  the 
country.  A  doubling,  and  perhaps  trebling,  of  docks, 
piers,  marine  railways  and  terminal  facilities  in  gen¬ 
eral  of  Atlantic,  Gulf  and  Pacific  ports  will  probably 

e  called  for  by  the  swiftly  increasing  American 
merchant  marine.  To  provide  for  the  fullest  possible 
service  of  the  ships,  once  they  are  released  from  war 
traffic,  even  new  ports  may  become  necessary. 

These  are  the  prospects  as  they  are  already  shaping 
up  in  the  preliminary  studies  of  the  situation  which 
have  been  made  by  the  recently  created  Port  and 
Harbors  Facilities  Commission  of  the  Shipping 
Board.  Edward  F.  Carry,  named  chairman  of  this 
commission  because  of  his  experience  as  Director  of 
the  Division  of  Operations  of  the  Shipping  Board 
will  soon  have  before  him  complete  data  of  the 
present  inadequate  facilities.  The  comprehensive 
survey  instituted  by  the  commission  will  be  con¬ 
stantly  used  as  basis  of  study  for  future  develop¬ 
ments.  v 

To  survey  port  facilities  undertaken  by  the  com¬ 
mission  shows  them  taxed  to  capacity  by  the  present 
shipping ;  m  many  instances  overtaxed,  and  in  nearly 
all  instances,  unless  they  are  speedily  expanded 
facmg  serious  congestion.  This  is  especially  true  of 
the  facilities  of  New  York  harbor,  the' greatest 
problem  of  port  development  in  the  world  today 

I  o  a  lesser  degree  surveys  of  Southern  ports 
indicate  congestion  is  in  sight  unless  the  Government 
expands  the  railroads  from  overland  routes  north  to 
Southern  ports  either  for  shipment  North  or  to  the 
\  est  Indies  and  South  America.  Galveston  and  New 
Orleans  are  notable  examples,  and  the  demand  for 
expansion  of  port  facilities  at  Mobile,  Jacksonville 
and  Charleston  cannot  be  ignored.  All  Southern 
ports  tace  phenomenal  expansion. 

Among  the  larger  problems  of  shipping  up  for 
profound  and  detailed  study  before  the  commission  is 
the  diversion  0f  imports  and  exports  from  Northern 

f7spuc,ally  those  going  t0  and  from 
M]ddIe West.  Hitherto  they  have  passed  through 

port  of  New  York,  thus  increasing  not  only  the 
burden  of  the  facilities  of  that  port,  but  of  the  badly 
congested  railroads  along  the  north  Atlantic  sea¬ 
board  and  in  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio. 

Death  of  S.  F.  Dana. 

Stephen  F.  Dana,  83,  for  many  years  one  of  the 
foremost  figures  in  the  coal  business  in  Cincinnati, 
dJed  ?‘s  summer  home  in  Westminster  Park 
N.  Y:,  Friday,  August  2.  Up  to  early  this  year  Mr 
Dana  was  president  of  the  Campbell  Creek  Coal  Co 
a  concern  which  he  founded  53  years  ago.  He 
retired  from  the  presidency  in  favor  of  his  son,  E  O 
Dana.  ’  ‘ 

For  years  Mr.  Dana  was  active  in  Chamber  of 
Commerce  affairs  and  had  served  as  director  and 
vice-president  of  that  organization.  The  funeral  was 

PrlciT  ,reSlde,nCe’  ,n  Cincinnati,  last  Monday. 
President  Coulter  of  the  Cincinnati  Coal' Exchange 

appointed  Captain  Arthur  Barrett,  Captain  Harry 
Rigdon  and  James  A.  Reilly  a  committee  to  draft 
resolutions  on  his  death. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Anthracite  Section  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers  will  be 
held  at  the  Westmoreland  Club,  Wilkes-Barre,  today. 
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Coal  Shortage  Menaces  Our  Troops  in  France 

London  Authority  Says  There  Must  Be  Co-ordinated  Effort  Between  England  and  America 
to  Guard  Against  Unnecessary  Hardship  Next  Winter. 


A  recent  dispatch  from  London  to  the  New  York 
Times  calls  attention  to  the  seriousness  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  coal  situation,  with  the  possibility,  of  our  troops 
in  France  suffering  unnecessary  hardships  next  win¬ 
ter  from  lack  of  sufficient  fuel.  A  man  who,  it  is 
stated,  speaks  with  knowledge  and  authority,  is 
quoted,  in  part,  as  follows: 

“There  must  be  immediate  co-ordinated  effort  for 
the  production  and  distribution  of  fuel  for  future 
months.  The  main  supplies  for  England,  France 
and  Italy  must  be  drawn  from  British  mines.  The 
labor  is  necessarily  British.  And  yet  inevitably  the 
hasty  methods  of  recruiting  the  British  Army  in 
the  "field  has  depleted  the  ranks  of  industrial  labor 
to  an  extent  which  imperils  the  fuel  supply  for  the 
next  winter. 

“Unless  intelligently  planned  action  on  a  large 
scale  is  carried. out  promptly  our  troops  will  probably 
be  subjected  to  great  suffering  next  winter. 

“Our  method  of  waging  war  as  separate  nations 
instead  of  under  unified  supervision  involves  a  tre¬ 
mendous  loss  of  efficiency.  It  is  unthinkable  that 
England  will  still  be  combing  men  out  of  the  mines 
for  military  duty  in  France  instead  of  drawing  on 
America  for  soldiers  and  keeping  the  British  miners 
at  work  where  their  effort  counts  at  the  maximum. 

“There  is  no  limit  to  the  mischief  which  may 
result  from  allowing  matters  to  drift  along  until 


it  is  too  late  to  make  and  carry  out  a  well-ordered 
and  far-reaching  plan. 

Definite  Measures  Are  Lacking. 

“Winter  is  near  and  every  day  is  precious.  Every¬ 
body  knows  in  a  vague  way  how  serious  the  outlook 
is,  especially  in  France  and  Italy,  but  there  is  still 
wanting  concentrated  attention  and  definite  meas¬ 
ures  to  provide  against  the  impending  danger. 

“Perhaps  when  America  understands  that  the 
troops,  now  playing  such  a  brave  part  in  battle 
are  facing  the  inclemencies  of  a  European  winter 
without  proper  provision  for  their  health  and  com¬ 
fort,  the  Government  will  move  for  quick,  effective 
action. 

“With  the  example  of  the  success  of  the  military 
unified  command  before  our  eyes,  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  why  the  same  sound  principle  is  not 
applied.  If  the  Allies  had  some  one  man  on  the  non¬ 
military  side  corresponding  to  Foch  on  the  military 
one  could  safely  write  down  the  German  prospects 
to  nil;  but  the  Allies  may  whip  the  Germans  in  the 
field  and  still  give  them  a  chance  for  some  sort  of 
compromise  through  the  allied  scatteration  and  pro¬ 
crastination. 

“Perhaps  Lord  Reading,  who  now  understands 
American  conditions,  is  bringing  some  plan  to  set 
the  allied  house  in  order  in  the  respects  referred  to.” 


Production  for  Week  of  July  27. 

The  output  of  bituminous  coal  in  the  United 
States  declined  approximately  1  per  cent  during 
the  week  ending  July  27,  according  to  the  Geo¬ 
logical  Survey.  The  production  for  the  week  is 
estimated  at  12,802,000  net  tons,  a  decrease  com¬ 
pared  with  the  week  preceding  of  121,000  tons,  but 
an  increase  over  the  corresponding  week  of  1917 
of  1,471,000  net  tons,  or  13  per  cent. 

The  average  daily  production  is  estimated  at 
2  134,000  net  tons,  as  against  2,154.000  net  tons  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  of  July  20,  and  1,889,000  tons  during 
the  week  of  July  27,  1917. 

Production  to  date  is  approximately  15,000,000 
net  tons  behind  the  schedule  as  prepared  in  Wash¬ 
ington. 

The  average  daily  requirements  have  been  esti¬ 
mated  by  the  Fuel  Administration  to  be  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  For  the  summer  months,  April  1  to  Sep¬ 
tember  30,  2,100,000  net  tons ;  for  the  winter  months, 
October  1-  to  March  31,  1,970,000  net  tons;  for  the 
entire  coal  year,  April  1,  1918,  to  March  31,  1919, 
there  must  be  a  daily  average  of  2,035,000  net  tons. 

The  difference  between  the  indicated  summer 
requirements  and  those  for  the  rest  of  the  year 
is  accounted  for  by  lake  shipments  during  the  season 
of  navigation,  also  by  the  desire  to  ship  50  per 
cent  more  soft  coal  to  New  England  by  water  in 
the  summer  than  in  the  winter. 

Anthracite  shipments  increased  slightly  during 
the  week,  the  total  movement  amounting  to  40,942 
carloads,  as  against  40,664  carloads  during  the  pre¬ 
vious  week. 

Improved  working  conditions  were  reported  in 
Northern  and  Central  Ohio,  Central  Pennsylvania, 
New  River  and  Winding  Gulf  and  in  the  Western 
and  Pacific  Coast  States.  The  material  decrease 
of  production  occurred  in  Illinois,  Southern  Ohio, 
Westmoreland  and  Somerset  counties  in  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  the  high  volatile  District  of  Southern  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Fairmont,  all  Kentucky  fields  and  Southwest 
Virginia. 


Garfield  Condemns  Bonuses. 

Washington,  August  8. — The  following  statement 
has  been  issued  by  Dr.  Garfield: 

“Information  is  reaching  me  that  coal  operators 
are  bidding  against  each  other  for  labor  by  payment 
of  bonuses.  This  inevitably  causes  unrest  and  shifts 
but  does  not  increase  the  total  production  of  coal. 
Maximum  production  is  essential  to  the  successful 
conduct  of  the  war  and  for  the  welfare  of  the  boys 


in  the  trenches.  The  democracy  we  are  seeking  to 
establish  at  home  and  abroad  demands  that  maxi¬ 
mum  production  be  based  on  an  arrangement  fair 
to  all  concerned — to  all  mineworkers,  all  operators 
and  all  the  public. 

“The  payment  of  bonuses  in  any  form  is  con¬ 
trary  to  the  spirit  of  the  wage  agreements  made 
by  operators  and  mine  workers  with  the  President 
of  the  United  States  last  November.  These  agree¬ 
ments  covered  the  period  of  the  war.  With  full 
confidence  therefore  that  the  Fuel  Administration 
will  have  the  support  of  all  associations  and  indi¬ 
viduals  in  curbing  violations  of  that  agreement,  I 
hereby  announce  that  if  any  operaor  hereafter  under¬ 
takes  to  pay  a  bonus  in  any  form  in  violation  of 
the  terms  or  spirit  of  the  agreements  above  referred 
to,  I  shall  assume  that  the  mine  price  of  coal  allowed 
that  operator  is  too  high  and  I  shall  accordingly  or¬ 
der  reduction  thereof. 

“Also,  I  am  directing  investigation  of  alleged  pay¬ 
ments  of  bonuses  now  or  since  the  November  agree¬ 
ment,  and  shall  make  such  further  order  and  regu¬ 
lations  as  the  facts  may  justify.” 


New  England  Anthracite  Shipments. 

Circular  No.  51  of  the  Anthracite  Committee,  dated 
August  6,  gives  the  following  directions  with  respect 
to  hard  coal  shipments  to  New  England: 

“During  August  shipments  should  be  made  to  New 
England  by  water  up  to  the  maximum  available  boat 
equipment.  This  does  not  mean  that  any  all-rail 
coal  should  be  diverted  to  the  water  route,  but  that 
shipments  for  strictly  water  points  and  adjacent  ter¬ 
ritory  which  normally  receives  coal  by  water,  should 
be  the  maximum  that  the  available  boats  will  permit. 

“All-rail  shipments  to  New  England  States  cover¬ 
ing  all  communities  should  go  forward  on  the  pres¬ 
ent  year’s  basis  of  allotted  tonnage  to  each  State, 
giving  special  attention  to  such  communities  as  you 
know  will  require  increase  in  tonnage.” 

The  anthracite  miners  have  been  sounded  on  the 
question  of  working  on  Labor  Day,  and  the  senti¬ 
ment  against  this  proposition  was  found  to  be  so 
strong  that  the  matter  will  probably  be  dropped.  No 
doubt  it  is  considered  good  policy  not  to  urge  the 
men  to  forego  this  holiday  against  their  will,  as  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  going  to  extremes  in  the  steady 
work  campaign.  Cutting  out  too  many  general  holi¬ 
days  might  prompt  a  good  many  men  to  take  more 
days  off  on  their  own  account,  with  a  greater  loss  in 
production. 


Strict  Enforcement  of  Anchorage  Rules. 

Under  the  anchorage  rules  enforced  up  to  February 
26  last,  the  extreme  penalty  which  could  be  imposed 
for  anchoring  a  vessel  in  a  channelway  was  $100. 

The  provisions  of  the  Espionage  Act  which  came 
into  effect  on  the  day  when  the  President  approved 
the  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  now 
prescribe  that  if  any  owner,  agent,  master,  officer,  or 
person  in  charge  of  a  vessel  fails  to  comply  with  any 
regulation  or  rule  issued  or  order  given  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  vessel,  together  with 
her  tackles,  apparel,  furniture  and  equipment,  shall 
be  subject  to  seizure  and  forfeiture,  and  the  per¬ 
son  guilty  of  such  failure,  obstruction  or  interfer¬ 
ence  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000,  or  impri¬ 
soned  not  more  than  two  years,  or  both. 

It  will  be  noticed  from  the  foregoing  that  the  im¬ 
position  of  a  fine  is  mandatory,  and  is  in  marked 
contrast  to  the  former  law  which  made  it  permissi¬ 
ble  to  impose  a  $100  fine,  but  that  imposition  was 
not  mandatory. 

The  anchorage  rules  prohibit  the  anchoring  of 
any  vessel  between  Ellis  Island  and  the  piers  of 
the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  or  in  the 
dredged  channel  opposite  to  this  space,  or  the  piers 
and  wharves  of  the  railroad,  or  in  the  dredged 
channel  approaches  to  the  National  Docks  at  Black 
Tom  Island,  to  Bedloes  Island,  to  the  Greenville 
Terminal,  or  to  Packards  Basin,  or  near  the  en¬ 
trance  to  said  channel,  so  as  to  obstruct  the  ap¬ 
proaches  or  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  free  navi¬ 
gation  of  the  same. 

The  new  anchorage  steamer  for  the  port  of  New 
York  authorized  by  Congress  and  ordered  con¬ 
structed  at  the  shipyard  at  Panama  is  reported 
nearly  completed.  The  new  vessel  replaces  the  cut¬ 
ter  Manhattan,  which  was  withdrawn  from  duty  here 
a  couple  of  years  ago  because  no  longer  serviceable. 


Good  Work  Being  Done. 

The  Scranton  Republican  is  the  latest  paper  to  make 
a  plea  for  a  Schwab  to  manage  the  coal  industry, 
and  points  out  that  production  rather  than  economy 
or  conservation  is  what  is  necessary  to  make  us 
comfortable  through  the  winter. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  single  individual  playing  the 
part  of  a  Schwab  in  the  coal  industry  now,  but  there 
are  a  lot  of  earnest  workers  of  the  same  energetic, 
practical  character  as  Charles  M.  Schwab,  and  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  their  efforts  are  producing 
results. 

It  must  be  remembered,  also,  that  in  the  case  of 
so  heavy  and  bulky  a  commodity  as  coal  the  han¬ 
dling  of  an  increased  output  is  by  no  means  a  simple 
proposition.  As  long  as  the  demands  are  as  great 
as  they  are  at  the  present  time,  conservation  and 
economy  must  be  kept  prominently  in  mind. 


Restrictions  on  Anthracite  Shipments  to 
Northwest  and  Parts  of  Middle  est. 

By  an  order  of  the  Fuel  Administration  effective 
August  3,  anthracite  shipments  from  upper  Lake 
docks  must  be  confined  to  the  following  territory : 

(1)  The  States  of  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota, 
Minnesota  and  Wisconsin. 

(2)  The  upper  peninsula  of  the  State  of  Michi¬ 
gan. 

(3)  That  portion  of  the  State  of  Iowa  located  on 
the  north  of  a  line  coincident  with  the  Illinois  Cen¬ 
tral  Railroad  from  Dubuque  to  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

(4)  The  following  named  counties  within  the 
State  of  Illinois :  Cook,  Stephenson,  Winnebago, 
Boone,  McHenry,  Lake  Ogle,  Dekalb,  Kane,  Dupage, 
Lee,  Kendall  and  Will. 

Many  Michigan  Towns  Denied  Anthracite. 

Circular  No.  42,  issued  August  5  by  the  Anthra¬ 
cite  Committee,  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration,  to  an¬ 
thracite  producers  and  distributors,  reads  as  follows : 

“Until  further  advised,  you  will  please  discon¬ 
tinue  absolutely  shipments  of  domestic  sizes,  in¬ 
cluding  pea  coal,  to  the  attached  communities  in  the 
State  of  Michigan,  concentrating  your  shipments  in 
this  State  to  points  other  than  those  named.” 

The  list  referred  to  embraces  the  names  of  203 
small  towns. 
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Clean  Coal  Campaign  Successful  In  Southwest. 

Inspection  System  Inaugurated  with  Approval  of  Operators  and  Miners  Has  Worked  So  Well 
That  a  Car  of  Dirty  Coal  Is  a  Rarity  in  That  Section. 


Writing  in  The  Daily  Digest,  official  organ  of 
the  National  Coal  Association,  Harry  N.  Taylor, 
District  Representative  for  the  States  of  Iowa, 
Missouri,  Kansas,  Arkansas,  Oklahoma  and  Texas, 
tells  of  what  has  been  done  toward  bettering  the 
preparation  of  coal  mined  in  that  section.  Mr. 
Taylor  says: 

The  two  all-important  questions  that  are  of 
the  greatest  interest  to  the  public  mind  and  to 
the  war  program  are  increased  production  and 
clean  coal.  These  two  subjects  are  so  closely 
allied  that  it  is  impossible  to  separate  them,  and 
they  must  be  dealt  with  jointly. 

Every  practical  coal  operator  and  miner  knows 
that  the  proper  place  to  clean  coal  is  at  the  work¬ 
ing  face  in  the  mine.  To  attempt  to  clean  coal 
on  top  without  decreasing  production  is  next  to 
impossible  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  screening 
arrangements  of  'the  modern  coal-  tipple.  To 
catch  a  dirty  loader  it  is  necessary  to  stop  hoist¬ 
ing  until  the  rock  and  bone  is  picked  out  of  each 
individual  pit  car  rung  up  for  a  dirty  mark.  The 
average  time  consumed  in  this  process  is  six 
minutes  for  each  pit  car.  Ten  dirty  marks  cut 
down  the  hoisting  period  one  hour.  Forty  dirty 
marks  in  a  day  will  reduce  the  output  of  any  coal 
shaft  one  half,  as  four  hours  would  be  consumed 
in  cleaning  the  coal  out  of  the  eight  hours’  hoist¬ 
ing  period. 

In  the  Southwestern  States  a  plan  has  been  in¬ 
augurated  which  makes  possible  the  cleaning  <jf 
the  coal  and  at  the  same  time  preserves  the  full 
hoisting  capacity  at  each  mine.  At  the  time  the 
inspection  department  of  National  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration  issued  the  clean  coal  order  and  put  gov¬ 
ernment  inspectors  to  work  in  each  district  in 
the  Southwestern  States  a  meeting  was  called 
at  which  were  present  General  Inspector  for  the 
zone  and  the  inspectors  for  each  State,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  for  each  State, 
together  with  their  full  Executive  Boards  and  the 
principal  coal  operators  of  the  district. 

Individual  Appeals  to  Miners. 

Knowing  that  the  old  method  of  cleaning  dirty 
cars  on  top  and  imposing  a  fine  is  only  a  tempo¬ 
rary  cure,  and  because  of  the  further  fact  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  employ  enough  govern¬ 
ment  inspectors,  as  it  would  require  an  inspector 
constantly  at  each  mine,  it  was  decided  that  the 
inspectors  should  visit  the  mines  in  their  districts 
and  determine  by  personal  observation  the  check 
numbers  of  the  men  loading  dirty  coal;  that  they 
should  then  go  into  the  mine  and  look  up  the 
dirty  loader,  make  a  personal  appeal  to  him  on 
the  grounds  of  patriotism,  to  clean  his  coal,  point¬ 
ing  out  the  fact  that  the  dirty  coal  retarded  the 
war  program,  slowed  down  transportation  in 
manufacturing  war  material  and  decreased  the 
>  efficiency  of  every  manufacturing  plant  and  rail¬ 
road  using  coal,  endangering  the  lives  of  our  boys 
by  delay  in  obtaining  necessary  supplies,  that  the 
car  supply  already  inadequate  was  being  unneces¬ 
sarily  taxed  by  the  refuse  which  should  have 
been  eliminated  at  the  mine,  that  by  cleaning 
coal  at  the  face,  the  miner  was  not  only  doing  his 
patriotic  duty,  but  was  rendering  available  for 
the  transportation  of  coal  just  as  many  more  cars 
as  the  percentage  the. refuse  bears  to  the  produc¬ 
tion. 

Where  this  appeal  to  the  patriotism  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  fails,  the  inspectors  have  been  calling 
meetings  of  the  local  unions  at  which  there  is  al¬ 
ways  present  a  number  of  men  who  have  sons  or 
relatives  at  the  front.  These  men  are  made  to 
understand  that  the  dirty  loader  is  jeopardizing 
the  boys  at  the  front  when  he  interferes  with  the 
war  program  which  is  so  necessary  to  their  pro¬ 
tection  in  the  way  of  supplies  and  ammunition. 
To  the  credit  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  in 
every  instance  where  this  matter  has  been  brought 
to  their  attention,  resolutions  have  been  passed 
bj  the  locals  pledging  the  individual  miner  and 


the  locals  to  the  Government  and  Dr.  Garfield 
in  his  clean  coal  program. 

Offenders  Being  Severely  Penalized. 


This  method  has  been  so  successfully  worked 
out  that  a  dirty  coal  loader  in  the  Southwest  is 
looked  upon  as  a  menace  to  the  Government. 
1  he  miners  have  been  making  it  their  personal 
duty  to  eliminate  the  dirty  loader  and  to  see  that 
only  clean  coal  is  loaded.  The  miners  and  oper¬ 
ators  of  the  Southwest  are  100  per  cent  American. 
The  operators  in  that  field  who  have  been  per¬ 
mitting  the  loading  of  dirty  coal  owing  to  the 
pressure  put  upon  them  for  increased  capacity, 
and  who  have  failed  to  enforce  the  clause  in  their 
contracts  which  provided  for  clean  coal,  are  be- 
mg  penalized  severely  under  the  Government 
order  when  they  permit  any  dirty  car  to  leave 
‘heir  mines. 

At  the  meeting  in  which  this  program  was  in¬ 
stalled  every  Miners’  president  and  vice-president 
and  the  leading  members  of  their  organization 
took  the  floor  and  in  most  emphatic  language 
pledged  themselves  to  the  support  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  to  the  support  of  every  inspector  in  the 
district  in  seeing  that  this  order  should  be  car¬ 
ried  out  without  fear  or  favor.  Th'te  inspectors 
pledged  themselves  to  the  miners  and  operators 
to  inflict  the  penalty  without  discrimination. 

The  cleanest  coal  that  has  been  loaded  for 
many  years  is  now  leaving  the  mines  of  all  the 
Southwestern  States  under  this  system  of  inspec¬ 
tion.  The  reward  will  be  reflected  ii^-restoring 
to  these  coal  fields  many  markets  which  have 
been  lost  to  them  in  the  past  owing  to  the  load¬ 
ing  .of  inferior  product  and  in  the  feeling  of 
patriotic  pride  in  the  great  aid  they  are  render¬ 
ing  to  the  Government  in  the  struggle  for  democ¬ 
racy.  — _ _ 


Ihe  Growing  Coal  Tonnage. 

The  Coal  Age  says  that  we  used  to  hope  for  an 
output  of  12,000,000  tons  of  bituminous  per  week, 
and  not  until  the  week  ending  June  8  did  we  once 
get  it  The  output  for  the  week  ending  July  13  was 
ten  per  cent,  greater  than  that  figure. 

Our  esteemed  contemporary  might  have  added 
that  it  is  not  so  long  ago  that  a  weekly  output  of 
.000,000  or  7,000,000  tons  was  considered  a  good 
showing.  Certainly  the  possibilities  indicated  by 
tlie  current  rate  of  production  are  very  gratifying 
and  give  point  to  the  conclusion  reached  in  some 
quarters  that  there  will  be  the  opportunity  to  look 
around  for  new  customers  before  a  great  while.  It 
will  be  many  a  day,  of  course,  before  there  is  any 
urgent  solicitation,  but  seemingly  the  thought  that 
some  have,  that  they  are  now  tied  hand  and  foot 
so  far  as  new  business  is  concerned,  can  be  modi¬ 
fied  a  little  if  production  continues  as  large  as  it  is 
at  present. 

There  is  a  period  of  some  ten  or  twelve  weeks 
intervening  before  the  peak  of  the  crop-moving  sea¬ 
son  arrives,  and.  with  every  effort  made  to  get  coal 
forward  in  the  interval,  there  should  be  some  good 
results  shown,  in  the  way  of  stocking  up  for  the 
winter.  Certainly  it  is  not  necessary  to  urge  stock- 
ing  up  now.  Coal  is  taken  in  very  freely.  In  this 
respect  we  are  doing  better  than  in  the  palmy  days 
of  the  past,  so  called,  when  it  was  much  the  fashion 
to  lay  in  supplies  to  carry  through  the  season  of 
severe  weather— those  old  days,  when  the  recollec¬ 
tion  of  early  freezing  of  the  canals  gave  a  stimulus 
to  buying  in  the  interior  as  the  summer  season 
waned. 


President  Wilson  is  expected  to  issue  a  proclama¬ 
tion  shortly  which  will  be  in  the  nature  of  a  per¬ 
sonal  appeal  to  the  mine  workers  to  speed  up 'pro¬ 
duction  and  will  also  make  certain  changes  in  the 
draft  regulations.  The  action  as  to  the  draft  proba¬ 
bly  will  be  such  as  to  make  possible  the  return  on 
furlough  of  miners  already  in  the  army,  and  will 
positively  suspend  the  application  of  the  draft  law 
to  all  coal  miners  until  after  March  2,  1919. 


Pittsburgh  Wagon  Mine  Prices. 


Hauling  Rates  An  Important  Factor  in  New 
Arrangements. 

The  following  order  was  sent  out  from  the  office 
of  LI.  S.  Fuel  Administrator  D.  W.  Kuhn : 

"To  secure  the  maximum  amount  of  coal  required 
from  wagon  and  truck  coal  mines  within  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  district,  the  United  States  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion  for  said  district  deems  it  necessary  and  essen¬ 
tia!  to  establish  at  this  time  certain  prices,  rules 
and  regulations  covering  the  operations  of  said 
mines  and  therefore  orders  and  establishes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  maximum  prices  to  be  paid  to  the  operators 
of  these  mines  as  follows  : 

First  For  coal  not  moving  by  rail,  a  manu¬ 
facturer  or  large  consumer  making  a  blanket  con¬ 
tract  with  a  wagon  mine  for  the  entire  daily  output 
of  any  one  or  more  of  these  mines,  delivery  to  take 
place  each  day  of  the  week  as  the  coal  is  produced 
the  maximum  price  shall  be  $2.45  per  net  ton,  f.  o.  b! 
mine  platform. 

Second — hor  all  coal  so  purchased  in  large  quan¬ 
tities  for  public  institutions,  hospitals,  office  build¬ 
ings,  large  apartments,  small  manufacturing  opera¬ 
tions,  mercantile  establishments,  and  like  institu¬ 
tions,  including  the  supply  of  retail  coal  dealers  the 
maximum  price  (where  not  taking  the  full  and  com¬ 
plete  output  of  the  mine  and  providing  for  its  con¬ 
tinuous  operation  without  interruption)  shall  be 
$2.75  per  net  ton  f.  o.  b.  mine  platform. 

Third  For  those  consumers  of  coal,  ordinarily 
covered  by  the  term  ‘domestic’  users,  and  taking 
only  small  quantities,  and  especially  any  consumers 
not  in  the  first  and  second  classes  above  mentioned 
the  maximum  price  shall  be  $3  per  net  ton,  f.  o.  b! 
mine  platform. 

“It  is  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  the  above 
prices  are  only  for  delivery  at  the  mine  platform 
and  are  at  all  times  to  be  considered  the  maximum 
prices  and  are  not  intended  to  interfere  with  the 
sale  and  purchase  of  coal  at  the  prices  below  those 
named,  if  mutually  agreeable  to  the  contracting 
parties. 

“Rates  for  hauling,  based  on  the  delivery  of  coal 
to  stock  piles,  or  to  the  street,  or  curb,  and  not  in¬ 
cluding  the  handling  in  any  way,  have  been  fixed  as 
follows : 


First  mile  or.  part  thereof . $  jq 

Over  1,  up  to  and  including  2 . go 

Over  2,  up  to  and  including  3 .  95 

Over  3,  up  to  and  including  4 .  j  j 5 

Over  4,  up  to  and  including  5 .  1.30 

Over  5,  up  to  and  including  6 .  1.50 

Over  6,  up  to  and  including  7 .  |  35 

Over  7,  up  to  and  including  8 .  215 

“For  distances  greater  than  the  above,  special 
prices  will  be  named  on  application. 

“The  above  hauling  prices  are  based  on  delivery 
of  coal  to  stock  piles  or  to  the  street  or  curb  and 
do  not  include  handling  in  any  manner,  as  under 
this  system  it  is  intended  that  owing  to  the  difficulty 
of  securing  mining  and  truck  labor,  that  the  han¬ 
dling  shall  he  arranged  for  by  the  user  of  the  coal.” 


Big  Coal  Demands  of  War  Work. 

Estimates  of  coal  requirements  of  the  Government 
and  by  industries  engaged  in  war  work  loom  up 
large  and  consumers  are  commencing  to  realize  the 
real  extent  thereof,  as  news  comes  to  hand  of  the 
large  and  increasing  requirements  at  war  plants  built 
and  others  in  the  course  of  construction.  The  “less 
light  nights  campaign  has  been  inaugurated,  with 
a  view  to  reducing  consumption  of  coal,  and  it  is 
quite  likely  that  further  restrictions  will  be  seen  as 
the  season  of  active  coal-burning  weather  rolls 
around.  So  far  as  the  coal  supply  to  non-essentials 
is  concerned  this  is  a  matter  which  the  authorities 
already  have  pretty  well  in  hand,  all  war  industries 
and  essential  users  being  on  a  preferential  list,  others 
receiving  tonnage  only  when  it  is  in  bountiful  supply. 

Abbot  S.  Cooke,  one  of  the  best  known  men  of 
the  country  among  coal  operators,  and  for  many 
years  identified  with  the  development  of  mining 
machinery  and  electrical  supplies,  died  at  his  home 
in  Pittsburgh  last  week.  He  was  aged  59. 
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Railroad  and  Coal  Conditions  in  Russia.  ' 

Member  of  American  Railway  Commission  Tells  of  Observations  There  and  in  Siberia — 
German  Propaganda  Ties  Up  One  Important  Group  of  Collieries. 


In  a  recent  address  before  the  Engineers’  Club 
of  Baltimore,  Joseph  E.  Greiner,  a  member  of  the 
American  Railway  Commission  sent  to  Russia  last 
year  to  help  improve  transportation  conditions  there, 
gave  an  interesting  account  of  his  travels  in  Russia 
and  Siberia  His  account  of  the  line  across  the 
latter  country  and  his  references  to  the  coal  in¬ 
dustry  are  particularly  interesting. 

“The  so-called  Trans-Siberian  Railway,  while  a 
continuous  line  of  tracks  from  Vladivostok  to  Petro- 
grad  and  to  Moscow,  is  not  by  any  means  a  single 
railway,  as  is  usually  supposed  by  Americans,”  said 
Mr.  Greiner.  "The  line  to  Petrograd  is  made  up 
of  six  different  railways  under  separate  and  dis¬ 
tinct  managements,  subject  only  to  a  general  con¬ 
trol  at  Petrograd.  Beginning  at  Vladivostok,  the 
names  of  these  different  railways  in  their  order  to 
Petrograd  are  Chinese  Eastern,  Trans-Baikal, 
Tomsk,  Omsk,  Perm  and  Northern. 

“There  is  a  double  track  between  Vladivostok  and 
Nikolsk,  a  distance  of  68  miles;  then  a  single  track 
between  Nikolsk  and  Kataisky  on  the  Trans-Baikal, 
a  distance  of  1,237  miles;  then  a  double  track  (with 
the  exception  of  a  few  bridges)  between  Kataisky 
and  Omsk  on  the  Omsk  Railway,  a  continuous  stretch 
of  2.261  miles ;  between  Omsk  and  Petrograd  there 
is  a  continuous  single  track  of  1,869  miles. 

Trans-Siberian  Line  5,435  Miles  Long. 

“This  gives  a  total  length  of  continuous  line  be¬ 
tween  Vladivostok  and  Petrograd  of  5,435  miles. 
The  Amur  Line,  which  has  just  been  finished  and 
is  now  in  operation,  branches  off  from  the  Chinese 
Eastern  Railway  at  Nikolsk,  extends  in  a  north¬ 
erly  and  westerly  direction  along  the  Amur  River, 
and  joins  the  Trans-Baikal  at  Kataisky.  At  Omsk 
the  double  track  line  separates,  one  track  going  to 
Petrograd,  while  the  other  runs  directly  to  Moscow. 

“The  Chinese  Eastern  Railway  at  Harbin,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  taking  care  of  the  cars  delivered  to  it  from 
Vladivostok,  has  its  southern  connections  also,  but 
there  was  no  congestion  of  traffic  found  there  or 
anywhere  on  this  railway.  On  the  Trans-Baikal  the 
same  conditions  were  found;  it  could  not  deliver  to 
the  adjoining  road,  the  Tomsk,  any  more  than  the 
Tomsk  road  would  take. 

A  Busy  Coal-Carrying  Line. 

“There  was  no  congestion  on  the  Tomsk,  but  it 
was  working  to  capacity  and  was  handling  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  trains  received  from  the  Trans-Baikal 
about  300  loads  of  coal  daily,  all  of  which  was  being 
hauled  in  the  direction  of  the  heavy  traffic  from 
the  Cheremkova  mines  about  100  versts  west  of 
Irkutsk,  and  this  coal  was  being  shipped  to  Petro¬ 
grad  and  Moscow,  except  the  small  quantities  used 
for  railway  service. 

“The  conditions  on  the  Tomsk  Railway,  therefore, 
were  largely  responsible  for  the  Trans-Siberian  not 
handling  the  immense  volumes  of  freight  stored  at 
Vladivostok,  since  the  coal  being  handled  over  this 
line,  and  which  originated  on  this  line,  prevented 
this  railway  taking  more  than  five  or  six  train  loads 
a  day  from  the  adjoining  railway.  There  are  two 
coal  mines  on  this  Tomsk  Railway — one  mine  at 
Tiaga  and  the  other  at  Cheremkova. 

German  Influence  Hampers  Coal  Production. 

“The  Tiaga  mines  at  the  time  of  our  inspection 
were  not  in  operation  and  had  not  been  in  operation 
for  several  months,  because  the  miners,  influenced 
by  German  agents,  decided  they  would  not  work  the 
mines.  These  mines  were  located  near  the  west 
end  of  the  Tomsk  Railway.  The  Cheremkova  mines, 
however,  which  are  located  near  the  east  end  of  this 
railway,  were  being  worked  by  the  miners,  but  the 
coal  taken  from  these  mines  had  to  be  hauled  about 
950  miles  further  than  coal  taken  from  the  Tiaga 
mines. 

“The  hauling  of  15  trains  of  coal  westward  daily 
over  950  miles  of  road  could  be  avoided  by  the 
working  of  the  Tiaga  mines,  and  this  would  have 


permitted  the  operation  over  the  Tomsk  of  15  trains 
of  freight  originating  from  Vladivostok  in  addition 
to  the  five  or  six  trains  which  were  being  received 
regularly.  In  other  words,  by  working  the  Tiaga 
mines  instead  of  the  Cheremkova  mines  all  the 
lines  of  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway  would  have  been 
in  a  position  to  operate  twenty  trains  of  freight 
westward  daily,  instead  of  five  or  six  trains,  which 
appeared  to  be  the  limit. 

“Moral  Suasion”  for  Coal  Miners. 

“The  Russian  officials,  of  course,  understood  this 
situation,  but  the  government  would  not  take,  or 
dare  not  take,  drastic  measures  to  compel  the  men 
to  work  the  Tiaga  mines.  We  suggested  some  such 
measures,  but  Mr.  Nekrassoff,  the  Minister  of  Ways 
of  Communication,  informed  us  that  it  was  the  policy 
of  free  Russia  to  obtain  results  by  moral  suasion 
and  not  to  take  drastic  measures  until  all  possible 
efforts  at  obtaining  results  by  moral  suasion  should 
be  exhausted. 

“At  the  last  meeting  which  I  attended  the  govern¬ 
ment  decided  to  abandon  the  Cheremkova  mines 
and  get  the  necessary  coal  from  the  Tiaga  mines, 
and  also  to  open  new  mines  in  that  section,  they 
feeling  convinced  that  they  could  induce  the  men 
to  work  them. 

“The  system  of  operation  was  under  the  charge 
of  the  Centralized  Technical  Department  at  Petro¬ 
grad,  and  the  operating  department  consisted  of  a 
manager  on  1,000  to  3,000  miles  of  railway,  and  a 
general  car  distributor,  local-  car  distributors,  and 
station  masters,  with  practically  no  other  men  con¬ 
nected  with  operations.  Trains  are  not  dispatched, 
but  handled  by  station  masters,  station  to  station, 
and  are  operated  by  Tape  Telegrapfi  Manual  Block 
Signal  System  on  double  track,  and  Staff  Block 
System  on  single  track.  Trainmen  have  no  time 
tables  or  train  rules,  and  generally  not  even  watches. 

Locomotives  Coaled  by  Hand. 

“We  found  coal  and  wood  fuel  stored  on  the 
ground  in  piles  along  the  tracks  and  handled  from 
there  to  the  locomotives  by  hand.  There  were  no 
modern  coaling  stations  in  service.  Much  time  was 
therefore  lost  in  fueling.  Simple  and  quickly  hand- 
operated  windlasses,  a  stock  of  buckets  filled  with 
coal  and  stored  on  platforms  adjacent  to  the  tracks, 
and  wood  fuel  stored  on  platforms,  where  it  would 
consume  less  time  to  convey*it  to  the  tenders,  would 
save  at  least  20  minutes  at  each  fueling  station. 

“The  locomotives  were  not  being  used  so  as  to 
obtain  from  them  the  greatest  possible  number  of 
miles  service.  The  Russian  method  was  to  run  the 
engine  from  a  main  terminal  to  a  turning  point,  a 
distance  of  from  50  to  80  miles,  then  returning 
to  the  initial  point  with  the  same  crew,  making 
the  round  trip  of  an  engine  100  miles  between 
Petrograd  and  Moscow,  and  160  miles  between 
Petrograd  and  Vladivostok. 

“The  time  consumed  at  the  turning  point,  owing 
to  the  poor  facilities,  limits  the  day’s  run  of  one 
of  these  engines  to  one  round  trip,  and  owing  to  the 
lost  time  and  layoffs  the  engines  make  only  the 
small  monthly  average  of  1,500  miles.” 


Average  Price  of  Coal  Exported. 


Month : 

Anth. 

Bit. 

Month : 

Anth. 

Bit. 

April,  ’16. . 

.  .$5.24 

$2.24 

May,  '17... 

. .  .$5.40 

$3.47 

May  . 

..  5.12 

2.28 

June  . . . . 

. ..  5.29 

3.54 

June  ...... 

..  5.35 

2.32 

July  . 

. ..  5.60 

3.82 

July  . 

..  5.42 

2.33 

Aug . 

...  4.85 

3.99 

Aug . 

..  5.55 

2.33 

Sept . 

. ..  5.80 

3.85 

Sept . 

..  5.47 

2.32 

Oct . 

. ..  5.92 

3.92 

Oct . 

..  5.44 

2.42 

Nov . 

. . .  6.20 

3.98 

Nov . 

..  5.64 

2.72 

Dec . 

...  5.94 

3.56 

Dec . 

..  5.70 

3.00 

Jan.,  T8. . 

.. .  6.74 

3.80 

Jan.,  '17... 

..  5.76 

3.66 

Feb . 

...  6.67 

4.08 

Feb . 

. .  5.65 

3.36 

Mar . 

...  6.51 

4.02 

Mar . 

. .  5.28 

2.30 

Apr . 

...  6.58 

3.98 

Apr . 

..  5.83 

3.14 

May  . 

. . .  6.37 

3.66 

How  Indiana  Hopes  to 

Avoid  a  Coal  Shortage. 

With  War  Industries  Supplied  First  and 
Retailers  Next  in  Line  No  Strenuous 
Result  Is  Anticipated. 

Evans  Woollen,  acting  director  of  Indiana  dis¬ 
tribution  in  the  Federal  Fuel  Administration, 
through  orders  issued  to  Charles  G.  Hall,  district 
representative,  gives  retail  coal  dealers  of  Indiana 
preference  over  manufacturing  plants,  not  directly 
or  indirectly  engaged  in  war  work,  in  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  coal. 

Director  Woollen  held  a  conference  with  the 
State  Fuel  Administration  on  the  subject  and  the 
orders  followed.  He  said  it  was  the  purpose  of  the 
U.  S.  Fuel  Administration  to  get  the  domestic  fuel 
problem  out  of  the  way  before  winter,  and  advised 
all  retailers  who  are  unable  to  get  bituminous  coal 
to  report  the  facts  to  the  county  fuel  administra- 
or,  who  have  been  advised  to  report  the  matter  to 
the  State  officials. 

As  far  as  domestic  fuel  laid  in  is  concerned,  In¬ 
diana  seems  to  be  in  good  condition.  Many  dealers 
are  reporting  the  accumulation  of  surplus  coal,  and 
it  is  expected  that  by  the  time  the  railroads  and 
utilities  begin  storing  their  coal  the  domestic  situa¬ 
tion  will  be  entirely  out  of  the  way. 

Production  in  the  State  has  been  going  forward 
with  leaps  and  bounds.  The  Knox  County  coal  pro¬ 
duction  last  week  rolled  up  95,000  tons,  the  largest 
weekly  production  in  the  history  of  the  mines.  Al¬ 
most  every  mine  in  the  field  worked  six  days,  and 
the  car  supply  was  ample  for  the  first  time  in 
months.  Operators  say  that  if  sufficient  cars  are 
supplied  they  will  keep  up  the  pace  of  production. 

That  the  miners  have  felt  the  patriotic  impulse 
was  noted  in  a  flag  raising  at  the  Willow  Creek 
mine,  near  Seelyville,  last  Sunday,  at  which  Gov¬ 
ernor  James  P.  Goodrich  spoke  to  a  huge  crowd 
of  coal  diggers.  The  governor  paid  tribute  to  the 
efforts  of  the  mine  workers  in  the  increased  pro¬ 
duction  of  coal  and  in  their  striving  to  help  win  the 
war.  He  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  keeping"  the 
mines  operating  at  full  capacity  and  expressed  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  loyalty  of  the  coal  miners  in  the  In¬ 
diana  field. 

Along  with  the  increased  production  of  coal  in 
the  State  the  Government  has  begun  a  campaign  of 
fuel  conservation  among  the  utilities  and  factories 
and  industrial  furnace  plants.  Charles  J.  Brossman, 
who  has  charge  of  the  utilities  section,  and  James 
I.  Randall,  of  the  industrial  furnace  section,  have 
started  their  work.  Each  with  a  corps  of  inspectors, 
the  various  fuel  users  of  the  State  will  be  visited 
and  a  study  made  of  the  fuel  consumption. 


Indiana’s  Anthracite  Supply. 

That  Indiana’s  supply  of  anthracite  coal  will  go 
to  those  districts  where  consumers  would  have  the 
most  difficulty  in  changing  from  hard  to  soft  coal 
is  now  practically  assured.  A  number  of  the  larger 
cities  of  the  State,  located  in  the  bituminous  fields, 
will  not  be  included  in  the  hard  coal  distribution 
planned  by  the  Government.  It  is  assumed  that  con¬ 
sumers  in  these  cities  are  prepared  to  burn  soft  coal. 

Following  on  the  heels  of  this  announcement  came 
the  interpretation  of  the  recent  regulations  govern¬ 
ing  the  “club  plan”  of  buying  coal,  which  permits 
such  buying  under  certain  conditions.  Indiana  re¬ 
tail  dealers  have  been  fighting  this  suggestion  and 
declare  it  works  a  hardship  on  the  retail  dealer  who 
is  entitled  to  all  the  retail  business  because  he  is 
fixed  for  it,  and  renders  a  service  to  the  community 
through  his  organization.  Under  the  regulations  as 
interpreted  by  the  State  Fuel  Administration,  how¬ 
ever,  farmers  and  others  may  club  together  in  buy¬ 
ing  car  lots  of  coal. 


James  D.  Simpson  has  been  appointed  mining 
manager  for  the  Ocean  Coal  Co.,  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  Windber,  Pa.  H.  C.  Hutton  has  been 
named  superintendent  of  the  same  company',  with 
headquarters  at  Herminie,  Westmoreland  county, 
Pa. 
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General  Notes. 

The  Fuel  Administration  has  issued  new  price 
regulations  affecting  gashouse  coke,  which  modify 
in  certain  minor  details  the  rules  in  effect  prior  to 
August  1. 

In  July  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Ry.  handled 
1.070,000  tons  of  coal  out  of  the  Logan  district  in 
southern  West  Virginia,  breaking  all  records.  May 
was  the  best  previous  month,  with  995,000  tons 
shipped  out. 

The*  difficulty  of  arranging  for  an  adequate  coal 
supply  may  cause  delay  in  getting  the  new  100-oven 
by-product  coke  plant  of  the  Youngstown  Sheet  & 
Tube  Co.,  at  Youngstown,  Ohio,  on  a  full  capacity 
basis.  The  plans  requires  2,000  tons  of  coal  a  day. 

A  sum  closely  approximating  $16,000  has  been 
refunded  by  retail  coal  dealers  in  Minnesota  and 
South  Dakota  either  to  their  local  customers  or, 
in  case  these  could  not  be  located,  to  the  local 
Red  Cross  chapters,  by  order  of  the  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration. 

Figures  given  out  by  the  Railroad  Administration 
show  that  the  railroads  of  the  country  hauled  328,- 
959  more  cars  of  coal  from  the  mines  during  the 
period,  January  1  to  July  20,  1918,  than  in  the  same 
period  last  year.  Presumably  this  includes  both 
anthracite  and  bitumious. 

Lots  of  items  nowadays  about  big  earnings  by 
miners.  A  note  from  Uniontown  tells  of  one  sturdy 
little  fellow  drawing  $158.34  for  two  weeks’  work. 
He  is  35  years  old,  five  feet  six  inches  tall,  weighs 
140  pounds,  and  walks  four  miles  daily  to  his  work. 
His  earnings  for  the  month  were  $300.96. 

A  million  booklets  relative  to  the  preparation  and 
conservation  of  coal  have  been  printed  under  Gov¬ 
ernment  auspices  and  will  shortly  be  distributed  to 
railroad  men  and  mine  workers.  The  purpose  of 
the  instructions  is  to  improve  the  quality  of  coal  at 
the  mines  and  to  promote  its  conservation  by  the 
railway  people. 

The  Cuban  representative  of  the  U.  S.  War  Board 
has  advised  the  Havana  authorities  that  no  more 
American  coal  will  be  furnished  to  the  Havana 
Electric  Light  &  Power  Co.,  of  which  Frank  Stein- 
hart,  former  American  Consul  General  to  Cuba,  is 
president.  The  company  is  charged  with  furnishing 
coal  to  other  consumers. 

W.  W.  Houston,  for  the  past  several  years  south¬ 
ern  sales  manager  of  the  Houston  Coal  Co.,  with 
offices  in  the  Seaboard  Bank  Building,  Norfolk,  Va., 
has  severed  his  connection  with  that  company  and 
has  gone  with  the  Pan-Handle  Coal  Co.  in  its 
Norfolk  office  in  the  Bank  of  Commerce  Building. 
Clayton  Wigg,  who  had  been  Mr.  Houston’s  as¬ 
sistant,  succeeds  him  as  manager  of  the  Houston 
Coal  Co. 

To  meet  demand  of  the  mills,  the  railroads 
and  power  plants  in  portions  of  Missouri  and  Kan¬ 
sas,  Dr.  Garfield  has  established  prices  on  the 
modified  run  product  of  mines  in  Barton  and  Vernon 
counties,  Mo.,  and  in  Cherokee  and  Crawford  coun¬ 
ties,  Kan.  The  order,  which  was  made  effective  as  of 
August  3,  fixed  the  price  of  “nut  run  or  stoker”  coal 
at  $3.05  per  net  ton,  and  for  “mill  coal”  at  $2.95 
per  net  ton. 

A  complete  survey  of  the  street  lighting  and  water 
pumping  systems  of  any  city  in  New  York  State 
will  be  made,  free  of  charge,  through  an  arrange¬ 
ment  made  by  Mayor  Walter  R.  Stone,  president 
of  the  State  Conference  of  Mayors,  and  William  P. 
Capes,  secretary,  with  Edward  J.  Trump,  adminis¬ 
trative  engineer  of  New  York  State  for  the  U.  S. 
Fuel  Administration.  The  survey  will  be  made  to 
find  out  how  much  fuel  is  wasted  by  these  systems. 

Representatives  from  all  the  miners’  locals  in 
Luzerne  County  met  in  Wilkes-Barre  recently  and 
drew  up  resolutions  urging  prompt  action  in  the 
proposal  to  reopen  the  wage  agreement.  Several 
weeks  ago  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  three 
anthracite  districts  took  preliminary  action  in  the 


matter,  but  the  request  for  a  joint  conference  with 
the  operators  to  discuss  the  granting  of  higher 
wages  has  not  been  productive  of  results  as  yet. 
Apparently  the  miners  are  becoming  impatient  over 
the  delay. 

The  Department  of  Labor  has  classified  coal  min¬ 
ing  as  “wholly  war  work,”  which  means  in  effect 
that  the  Government  recruiting  agencies,  operating 
under  the  supervision  of  the  new  Federal  Employ¬ 
ment  Service,  will  not  be  allowed  to  transfer  men 
from  the  coal  mines  to  war  industries — no  matter 
how  important  the  latter  may  be  or  how  badly  in 
need  of  additional  labor.  Moreover,  such  industries 
are  now  prohibited  by  law  for  advertising  for  un¬ 
skilled  labor,  or  sending  agents  to  the  mining  re¬ 
gions  to  persuade  men  to  leave  the  mines  and  en¬ 
gage  in  other  employment. 

When  we  consider  the  interest  lately  aroused 
among  miners  in  regard  to  increased  coal  production 
and  consider  that  in  former  years  there  was  so 
often  the  inclination  to  work  on  their  little  farms 
or  garden  patches,  or,  in  accordance  with  the  season, 
go  hunting  or  fishing  while  cars  stood  idle  on  track 
and  wholesalers  waited  for  orders  to  come  in,  we 
may  conclude  that  great  as  is  the  demand  for  ton¬ 
nage  at  present,  there  is  a  better  prospect  of  meet¬ 
ing  the  requirements  than  seemed  likely  a  few  weeks 
ago.  In  fact,  the  coal  situation  is  largely  up  to 
McAdoo  now  and  much  depends  on  what  he  is  able 
to  accomplish  with  a  unified  railroad  system. 

As  might  be  expected  the  Middle  West  is  con¬ 
siderably  disturbed  relative  to  domestic  require¬ 
ments.  With  anthracite  receipts  much  curtailed,  in 
accordance  with  the  established  program,  and  with 
the  smokeless  coal  of  West  Virginia  subject  to  close 
Government  regulations  and  many  demands  upon  it 
for  the  requirements  of  essential  industries,  that 
flourishing  section  once  known  as  the  Northwest 
Territory  has  a  problem  in  regard  to  household  fuel. 
But  the  retailers  there  are  known  for  their  activity 
and  enterprise  and  working  in  co-operation  with  the 
Fuel  Administration  they  will  probably  be  able  to 
secure  tonnage  for  their  trade  from  one  section  and 
another. 

We  hear  there  is  some  criticism  on  account  of 
slow  payments  made  by  some  large  consumers.  Cer¬ 
tain  essential  industries  getting  their  coal  by  Gov¬ 
ernment  order  seem  to  think  that  this  circumstance 
gives  them  a  degree  of  protection  with  regard  to 
payment  of  bills  and  are  a  little  slow  in  “coming 
across.”  And  the  new  order  of  things  in  railroad 
circles  has  also  had  its  effect  in  slowing  up  account¬ 
ing,  payments,  etc.,  but  all  the  time  the  necessity  of 
ample  funds  continues  at  the  mines,  for  the  coal 
operators  have  many  “spot-cash”  obligations  to  meet. 
The  authorities  ought  to  take  the  circumstances  into 
consideration  and  see  that  arrangements  are  made 
for  prompt  settlements — the  margin  for  the  producers 
and  jobbers  alike  being  all  too  small  in  many  cases. 


The  Coal  Problem. 

“Behind  the  coal  problem  lies  the  fate  of  pros¬ 
perity  and  the  country’s  ability  to  bear  the  load  of 
war,”  says  the  Evening  World.  “We  met  the  need 
for  an  army  by  setting  the  number  of  men  desired 
and  organizing  the  machinery  to  produce  it.  We 
have  the  army. 

“This  country  must  carry  the  burdens  of  the  world 
and  itself  on  its  shoulders.  Instead  of  reduction  and 
repression  we  should  have  a  policy  of  production 
and  efficiency.  The  need  of  the  country  for  fuel 
should  be  figured  out  and  the  mining  and  trans¬ 
portation  energy  required  be  provided.  Instead,  men 
who  must  not  only  live,  but  earn  the  money  from  the 
embellishment  of  raw  materials  to  pay  taxes  and 
buy  bonds  are  left  in  doubt,  threatened  and  im¬ 
perilled. 

“The  people  have  given  their  servants  at  Wash¬ 
ington  mighty  powers.  They  want  them  exercised 
to  save,  not  to  destroy !” 

To  this  it  added,  suggestively,  a  separate  para¬ 
graph,  reading  as  follows : 

“The  katydids  have  begun  to  sing  in  the  rural 
districts.  Six  weeks  to  frost.  Fall  is  creeping  near.” 


Baltimore  News  Notes. 

Several  vessels  destined  to  haul  coal  from  Balti¬ 
more  to  New  England  have  been  held  up  for  a 
time  recently  because  of  inability  to  get  enough  coal 
to  complete  cargoes. 

Baltimore  retail  dealers  are  awaiting  with  interest 
a  compilation  of  facts  by  the  Baltimore  Coal  Ex¬ 
change  to  show  just  where  the  coal  trade  of  Balti¬ 
more  stands  as  to  the  receipts  and  deliveries  of 
anthracite  since  last  April  1. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.R.  has  awarded  a  con¬ 
tract  to  the  Surety  Engineering  Co.  for  the  erection 
of  an  additional  coal  thawing  plant  at  Curtis  Bay. 
To  ensure  speedy  unloading  in  winter  for  the  great 
quantity  of  Government  and  other  coal  giving  over 
the  pier  it  was  felt  that  additional  thawing  facilities 
were  necessary. 

Plans  are  being  pushed  for  the  development  of  the 
holdings  of  the  North  Maryland  Mining  Co.,  near 
Vale  Summit,  Md.  The  holdings  were  sold  some 
time  since  at  trustee's  sale.  Preparatory  to  operation 
the  property  is  being  surveyed  by  William  Crichton 
and  S.  H.  Beighley,  consulting  engineers,  who  have 
arrived  there  from  Portage,  Pa.  The  property  was 
formerly  known  as  the  Montell  Mine  and  was  oper¬ 
ated  by  F.  Mertens’  Sons. 

An  inquiry  by  your  correspondent  in  the  packing 
trade  here  developed  the  statement  from  some  can- 
ners  that  they  are  still  short  of  coal  of  any  sort, 
while  others  said  they  had  been  given  coal  which 
was  so  bad  in  some  cases,  that  it  would  not  operate 
their  plants.  “Man  alive,  I  found  a  clinker  as  big 
as  you  in  my  furnace  the  other  day,”  said  one  packer 
in  telling  of  “the  dirt  I  burn  for  coal.” 

A  novel  plan  has  been  submitted  to  the  National 
Fuel  Administration  by  James  B.  Neale,  of  Buck 
Run,  Pa.,  a  member  of  Garfield’s  staff.  He  has  sug¬ 
gested  that  Lieut.  Petrenko,  a  Cossack  aviator,  with 
a  linguist  who  can  speak  to  Poles,  Szechs,  Bohem¬ 
ians,  etc.,  be  allowed  to  fly  by  aeroplane  over  the 
coal  fields,  coming  down  at  important  points  to 
make  patriotic  appeals  to  speed  coal  production 

Jonathan  Jenkins  has  decided  to  look  after  some 
personal  coal  holdings,  and  has  sent  in  his  resignation 
to  the  Consolidation  Coal  Co.'  He  was  assistant 
manager  of  the  Maryland  district  of  the  company. 
Harry  A'lartin  has  been  made  general  superintendent 
of  operations  of  the  Consolidation  Coal  Co.  in  west¬ 
ern  Maryland.  He  held  the  same  position  in  the 
Elkhorn  district.  He  will  take  over  the  office  made 
vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Jonathan  Jenkins. 

Numerous  appeals  have  been  made  by  consumers 
because  they  paid  in  April,  May  and  June  for  coal 
not  as  yet  delivered,  and  have  now  been  notified 
by  some  dealers  that  they  must  make  up  an  addi¬ 
tional  45  cents  a  ton,  to  meet  the  July  1  raise  in 
price  bfefore  coal  is  sent.  There  have  been  many 
conflicting  views  on  this  subject  in  and  out  of  the 
trade,  but  Robert  F.  Roberts,  head  of  the  City  Coal 
Committee,  has  advised  that  Washington,  from 
which  point  a  ruling  was  requested,  has  stated  that 
the  advanced  price  is  legitimate. 


West  Virginia  Labor  Conferences. 

Charleston,  W.  Va.,  Aug.  8. — Difficulties  be¬ 
tween  operators  and  miners  of  two  coal  districts  led 
to  conferences  at  Washington  last  week  held  with 
officials  of  the  Fuel  Administration.  Scale  troubles 
in  the  Winding  Gulf  region  were  laid  before  the 
Fuel  Administration,  E.  E.  White  of  Glen  White, 
Gaston  Caperton  and  W.  H.  McGinnis  presenting  the 
operators’  side  of  the  case. 

Monthly  pay  men  are  not  included  in  the  present 
wage  agreement  between  operators  and  miners  of 
the  New  River  District,  and  under  the  present  agree¬ 
ment  the  operators  believe  no  change  should  be  made. 
S.  A.  Scott  of  the  New  River  Co.,  and  T.  L.  Lewis 
of  Charleston  went  to  Washington  to  lay  their 
side  of  the  case  before  the  officials. 


J.  C.  Blair,  of  the  Owens  Bottle  Machine  Co., 
formerly  a  coal  operator  of  Toledo,  was  in  Cincin¬ 
nati  this  week  calling  on  the  trade. 
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New  York  Notes. 

F.  R.  Long,  head  of  the  firm  of  F.  R.  Long  & 
Co.,  is  spending  the  month  of  August  in  Maine. 

r  £.  Lewers,  Secretary  of  the  A.  W.  Hillebrand 
Co.,  spent  part  of  the  present  week  in  the  Somerset 

district. 

Tohn  Steinbugler,  father  of  John  L.  Steinbugler, 
Secretary  of  W.  C.  Atwater  &  Co.,  Inc.,  and  ot 
Charles  J.  Steinbugler,  also  connected  with  the  same 
company,  died  recently  at  his  home  in  Brooklyn. 

One  of  Weber  &  McLoughlin’s  drivers  has  a  dog 
which  looks  like  a  fox  terrier,  but  which  he  asserts 
is  a  “coal  hound"— the  only  one  of  its  species  in 
captivity,  according  to  its  owner.  The  dog  accom¬ 
panies  the  truck  and  retrieves  the  pieces  that  fall 
from  the  chute,  placing  them  carefully  in  a  shovel 
on  the  sidewalk. 

The  Fuel  Administration  estimates  that  the  “light- 
less  night”  order,  prohibiting  the  use  of  electric 
signs  five  nights  a  week,  is  resulting  in  a  saving  of 
100  tons  of  coal  a  day  in  Manhattan  Borough  alone. 
The  total  saving  throughout  the  country  should 
amount  to  over  1,000,000  tons  in  a  year’s  time,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Bureau  of  Conservation. 

There  is  some  good  advertising  material  sent  out 
by  the  Marine  Corps  and  it  is  quite  evident  that  the 
Marines  believe  in  advertising.  The  approval  of  the 
policy  by  such  a  notable  organization  is  surely  a 
point  in  favor  of  publicity.  Certainly  matters  have 
changed  in  this  respect  from  the  days  of  long  ago 
and  the  only  points  to  be  considered  now,  it  would 
appear,  are  those  of  time,  place  and  cost. 

Among  the  considerable  number  of  New  York 
men  now  identified  with  the  military  and  naval  ser- 
vise  in  important  capacities,  is  William  J.  Shea,  of 
the  well-known  retail  firm  of  William  Farrel  &  Son, 
who  was  recently  commissioned  a  lieutenant,  senior 
grade,  in  the  navy.  Lieutenant  Shea  is  now  sta¬ 
tioned  at  the  foot  of  East  24th  street,  where  he  is 
in  charge  of  supplies  for  scout  ships  in  the  third 
district,  embracing  a  long  stretch  of  the  coast  in  this 
vicinity. 

On  Tuesday,  the  6th,  power  was  turned  on  at  the 
new  plant  of  the  Wolf  Den  Coal  Mining  Co.,  at 
Shallmar,  Md  This  is  a  new  enterprise  under  the 
auspices  of  W.  A.  Marshall  &  Co.,  of  this  city, 
and  the  mine  is  equipped  with  electrical  apparatus 
throughout,  Jiaving  a  large  stone  powerhouse  on 
the  premises.  It  is  located  near  Eitzmeller  on  the 
Western  Maryland  R.R.,  not  far  from  Piedmont, 
W.  Va.  Mr.  Marshall  went  out  to  be  present  at  the 
opening. 

Upwards  of  1,100  cars  of  coal,  including  anthra¬ 
cite  and  bituminous,  were  handled  over  the  local 
piers  last  Sunday.  For  several  weeks  the  piers 
had  not  been  doing  much  Sunday  work,  but  a  good 
supply  of  boats  early  this  week  made  it  feasible  to 
operate  the  car  dumpers  overtime  at  a  number  of 
the  ports,  with  the  result  that  about  half  a  day’s 
normal  tonnage  was  loaded.  Some  piers  are  so 
short  of  labor  that  more  or  less  overtime  work  is 
necessary  to  prevent  an  excessive  accumulation  of 
cars. 

Up  in  the  extreme  northeastern  section  of  the 
Bronx  a  tall  light-brick  chimney  rises  high  above 
the  central  heating  and  power  plant  of  the  Pelham 
Bay  naval  station,  forming  a  notable  land-mark  in 
that  sylvan  region.  It  indicates  by  its  size  that  there 
will  be  a  large  coal  tonnage  consumed  there  during 
the  months  to  come,  and  this  idea  is  substantiated 
by  the  fact  that  orders  have  been  placed  for  50,000 
tons  with  one  bituminous  mining  interest  and  tor 
25,000  tons  with  a  leading  middle-house  for  early 
delivery  at  Pelham  Bay. 

A  strike  early  this  week  caused  a  brief  interrup¬ 
tion  to  construction  work  on  the  Jersey  Central  s 
new  coal  pier  at  Port  Liberty.  Lffiless  the  work  is 
seriously  delayed  by  labor  troubles  or  other  causes, 
the  pier  will  be  completed  and  ready  for  operation 
about  the  middle  of  December.  The  facilities  will 
include  two  car  dumpers  and  a  thawing  shed  de¬ 
signed  to  loosen  up  frozen  coal  at  the  rate  of  about 
48  cars  an  hour  except  in  the  most  severe  weather, 
when  the  thawing  out  process  takes  much  longer 
than  under  ordinary  winter  conditions. 


We  understand  that  the  effort  is  being  made  to 
have  soft  coal  substituted  for  pea  coal  on  all  of  the 
harbor  tugs  still  using  that,  fuel.  The  proportion 
thereof  is  not  nearly  so  great  as  it  was  only  a  few 
years  ago,  but  it  is  thought  that  a  few  thousand 
tons  per  month  can  be  diverted  for  domestic  pur¬ 
poses.  The  Jersey  Central  is  still  running  its  Sandy 
Hook  boats  on  high-grade  anthracite  fuel  necessary 
to  produce  the  high  steam  pressure  required  with¬ 
out  creating  a  smoke  nuisance,  but  one  of  the  boats 
has  remained  tied  up  this  season,  only  two  be¬ 
ing  in  operation. 

At  the  recent  luncheon  of  the  Wholesale  Coal 
Trade  Association  the  principal  speaker  was  R. 
Martens,  President  of  R.  Martens  &  Co.,  Inc.,  who 
gave  a  very  interesting  talk  on  Russia.  He  pointed 
out  the  location  of  the  coal  fields,  grain  fields,  indus¬ 
trial  centers  and  ports  of  Russia  proper  and  of 
Siberia  on  a  large  map,  telling  of  the  resources  of 
the  country,  etc.,  touching  on  the  great  distances 
involved,  the  transportaion  facilities  and  the  diffi¬ 
culties  incidental  thereto,  all  of  which  make  very 
timely  and  interesting  the  data  relative  to  the  Trans- 
Siberian  Railway  and  its  coal  supply  which  appears 
on  another  page  of  this  issue. 

It  is  so  seldom  that  everybody  in  the  trade  agrees 
on  any  proposition  that  it  is  worth  noting  that  last 
Wednesday,  with  the  thermometer  registering  102 
in  mid-afternoon,  every  coal  man  encountered  gave 
an  affirmative  answer  to  the  time-honored  ques¬ 
tion,  “Is  this  hot  enough  for  you?”  It  was  so  hot 
at  the  loading  ports  that  in  some  cases  operations 
were  suspended  during  the  afternoon  and  the  day’s 
dumpings  were  only  about  75  per  cent  of  normal, 
taking  the  piers  as  a  whole.  Retail  deliveries  and 
the  unloading  of  boats  were  also  slowed  down,  while 
reports  from  the  anthracite  and  bituminous  regions 
indicate  that  weather  conditions  this  week  have  in¬ 
terfered  with  production  to  some  extent. 

In  addition  to  the  many  vacancies  caused  by  en¬ 
listments,  to  say  nothing  of  the  many  coal  men 
serving  as  commissioned  officers  of  the  Army  and 
Navy,  there  have  been  such  losses  recently  in  the 
various  coal  offices  by  reason  of  the  draft  require¬ 
ments  that,  even  with  the  vacation  arrangements 
much  curtailed,  incidents  of  sickness  and  other  un¬ 
avoidable  absences  have  caused  more  than  a  few 
establishments  to  fall  behind  in  their  routine  work. 
This  is  particularly  noticeable  now  when  so  many 
reports  have  to  be  prepared  promptly  for  the  au¬ 
thorities  at  Washington. 


Maritime  Notes. 


Sault  Canal  Coal  Shipments. 

Official  statistics  of  vessel  movements  through  the 
Sault  Canals  show  coal  tonnages  as  follows : 

Anthracite. 


U.  S.  Canal 

Can.  Canal 

Total  ’18 

Total  ’17 

90.292 

..  152,650 

13,505 

166,155 

244,510 

..  260,947 

8,000 

268,947 

327,146 

July  . .  • 

..  212,314 

21,450 

233,764 

384,454 

Total, 

T8 

..  625,911 

42,955 

668,866 

1,046,402 

Total, 

T  7 

..  956,452 

89,950 

1,046,402 

Total, 

T6 

.  936,448 

47,010 

983,458 

Total, 

T5 

..  969,743 

24,483 

994,226 

Bituminous. 

Month  U.  S.  Canal  Can.  Canal  Total’18 

April  .  60,500  27,578  88,078 

May  . 1,726,533  151,440  1,877,973 

June  . 1,526,218  122,810  1,649,028 

July  . 1,977,179  144,424  2,121,603 

Total,  T8  ..5,290,430  446,253  5,736,682 

Total,  T7  ..4,679,416  479,659  5,159,175 

Total,  T6  ..6,316,079  407,080  6,733,159 

Total,  T5  ..4,651,930  129,675  4,781.615 


Total  ’17 
160,318 
1,204,117 
1,796,418 
1,998,222 
5,159,175 


Receipts  of  bituminous  coal  at  Boston  during 
July  broke  all  previous  monthly  records,  the  ton¬ 
nage  amounting  to  622,000  tons,  compared  with 
an  average  monthly  tonnage  of  something  over 
400,000  tons  in  previous  years. 


The  barge  C.  F.  Sargent,  coal  laden,  was  sunk  a 
few  days  ago  off  the  coast  of  southern  New  Jersey. 

The  Perth  Amboy  Dry  Dock  Co.  has  just  pur¬ 
chased  the  buildings,  piers  and  wharves  of  the  Rari¬ 
tan  Dry  Dock  Co.,  the  addition  of  which  gives  the 
Perth  Amboy  Dry  Dock  Co.  1,000  feet  of  water 
front. 

To  stimulate  interest  in  the  search  for  possible 
German  submarine  supply  bases  on  the  Nova  Scotian 
coast  or  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  the  Halifax  Herald  and 
Evening  Mail  have  offered  a  reward  of  $5,000  for 
information  leading  to  their  location. 

The  plan  under  way  for  establishing  a  new  barge 
line  between  Trenton,  Philadelphia,  Chester  and 
Wilmington  is  interesting  as  showing  the  extent  to 
which  canals  and  inland  waterways  generally  are 
coming  back  into  use  as  freight  carriers. 

The  steamship  Poseidon  was  sunk  in  a  collision 
off  the  Delaware  capes  recently  while  bound  from 
Boston  to  Norfolk  for  coal.  This  was  one  of  the 
Dutch  vessels  taken  over  by  the  Shipping  Board 
several  months  ago  and  assigned  to  the  coastwise 
coal  trade.  Her  cargo  capacity  was  about  4,500  tons. 

A  recent  report  of  the  Harbor  Survey  Committee 
of  the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce  con¬ 
tains,  among  other  things,  a  table  showing  bunker 
coal  prices  at  several  ports  on  the  Pacific  CoasU 
These  are  quoted  as  follows:  San  Francisco,  $12.85 
per  ton;  Seattle,  $6.80  to  $8.20;  Vancouver,  $6.65; 
Tacoma,  $6.85 ;  Portland.  $7.95  to  $8.45. 

Eight  steel  ships,  with  a  total  deadweight  ton¬ 
nage  of  35.890,  were  delivered  by  American  ship¬ 
yards  in  one  week  recently.  Launchings  for  the 
period  in.cluded  ten  steel  vessels,  with  a  total  ton¬ 
nage  of  53,250  and  five  wooden  ships,  with  a  ton¬ 
nage  of  19,200.  Shipyards  on  the  Great  Lakes  led 
in  deliveries  with  four  vessels.  Pacific  Coast  yards 
turned  out  three  ships,  while  the  single  Eastern 
delivery  was  a  7,400-ton  freighter  from  the  Bethle¬ 
hem  Shipbuilding  Corporation’s  Sparrow’s  Point, 
Md.,  yard.  These  deliveries  bring  the  number  of 
vessels  built  for  the  Shipping  Board  to  nearly  250, 
with  a  million  and  a  half  deadweight  tonnage. 

Exemption  of  employes  of  steamship  companies 
working  in  the  offices  will  be  granted  only  on  the 
merits  of  the  individual  case,  it  was  learned  this 
week,  but  in  this  connection  it  may  be  stated  that 
representatives  of  the  Provost  Marshal  s  office  have 
indicated  a  recognition  of  the  importance  of  per¬ 
mitting  the  more  highly  trained  and  essential  em¬ 
ployes  to  remain  with  their  organizations.  The 
Government  took  a  firm  stand  against  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  any  blanket  exemption  for  the  trade,  in 
accordance  with  its  general  policy  of  freeing  from 
the  draft  only  those  who  are  indispensable  in  war 
work,  and  for  whom  substitutes  cannot  be  found. 

The  canal  between  the  Chesapeake  and  the  Dela¬ 
ware  Bays  is  14  miles  long  and  at  present  admits 
of  vessels  drawing  only  9  feet,  not  more  than  24 
feet  beam,  and  not  more  than  223  feet  in  length.  This 
canal  was  completed  as  long  ago  as  1829  and  bears 
about  the  same  relation  to  modern  transportation 
as  the  old  stage  coach  of  that  time  jogging  over 
rough  roads  bears  to  the  modern  express  train.  In 
the  general  scheme  of  development  calling  for  intra¬ 
coastal  waterways  of  adequate  transportation  facili¬ 
ties  the  old  Chesapeake-Delaware  Canal  will  come 
in  for  a  water  draught  of  28  feet  and  a  beam  and 
length  sufficient,  it  is  said,  to  accommodate  7,500-ton 
vessels. 

The  New  York  Commercial  says  that:  It 
rather  looks  as  if  shipping,  so  far  as  the  St. 
John  River,  New  Brunswick,  is  concerned,  has  be¬ 
come  a  thing  of  the  past.  Only  one  schooner  has 
visited  the  port  of  Fredericton  this  season,  making 
the  lowest  shipping  record  in  years.  The  schooner 
brought  a  cargo  of  hard  coal  from  the  United  States. 
In  former  years  wood  boats  made  trips  to  Frederic¬ 
ton  during  the  summer  months,  carrying  soft  coal 
from  the  Queens  County  vmines  or  general  freight 
from  St.  John,  but  they  seem  to  have  disappeared 
from  the  map.  Tugs  also  are  not  as  plentiful  this 
season  as  in  other  years. 
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When  Coal  Is  Diverted. 


Government  Anthracite  Prices— Company 


White  Ash. 


Red  Ash. 


Mines. 

F.  o.  b.  New  York 
lower  ports. 

Broken  . 

.  $4.90 

$6.80 

Egg  . 

.  4.50 

6.40 

Stove  . 

.  4.75 

6.65 

Chestnut  . . . 

.  4.85 

6.75 

Pea  . 

5.20 

Buckwheat  . 

.  3.40* 

5.15* 

Rice  . 

.  2.90* 

4.65* 

Barley  . 

.  2.40* 

4.15* 

‘Price  not 

fixed  by  Government;  established  by 

f - 

Government  Anth 

White  Ash. 

- ^ 

F.  o.  b.  New  York 

Mines. 

lower  ports. 

Broken  . . . . , 

.  $5.65 

$7.55 

Egg  . 

.  5.25 

7.15 

Stove . 

.  5.50 

7.40 

Chestnut  . . . . 

.  5.60 

7.50 

Pea  . 

.  4.20 

5.95 

Buckwheat  . 

.  4.15* 

5.90* 

Rice  . 

.  3.35* 

5.10* 

Barley  . 

.  2.35* 

4.10* 

LykensValley. 


Mines. 

F.  o.  b.  New  York 
lower  ports. 

Mines. 

F.  o.  b.  New  York 
lower  ports. 

$5.10 

$7.00 

$5.35 

$7.25 

4.70 

6.60 

4.95 

6.85 

4.95 

6.85 

5.35 

7.25 

4.95 

6.85 

5.35 

7.25 

3.55 

5.35 

3.80 

5.55 

of  largest  producers. 

e  Prices — Individuai 

Red  Ash. 


Lykens  Valley. 


F.  o.  b.  New  York 

r 

Mines. 

lower  ports. 

Mines. 

lower  ports. 

$5.85 

$7.75 

$6.10 

$8.00 

5.45 

7.35 

5.70 

7.60 

5.70 

7.65 

6.10 

8.00 

5.70 

7.65 

6.10 

8.00 

4.30 

6.05 

4.55 

6.30 

'Price  not  fixed  by  Government:  is  the  quotation  of  some  of  the  largest  independent  operators 

The  above  tidewater  prices  of  Company  Individual  coal  include  a  five-cent  pier  screening  charge  in  the  raie  , 

and  larger  sizes,  but  are  exclusive  of  the  three  per  cent,  war  freight  tax  eening  cnarge  in  the  case  of  chestnul 

Prices  at  the  upper  ports  in  New  York  harbor  are  five  cents  higher  than  at  the  lower  ports  by  reason  of  higher  freighl 

Government  Bituminous  Prices — New  York  Market 


rate. 


Producing  Regions. 

Clearfield,  Cambria,  Somerset,  Huntingdon,  Indiana,  etc 

Georges  Creek,  Upper  Potomac,  etc . 

Pittsburgh,  Westmoreland,  Connellsville,  etc . 

Fairmont-Clarksburg  district . 


F.  o.  b.  Mines. 

Screened. 

Mine-run. 

(gross) 

(gross) 

(gross) 

$3.30 

$3.30 

$3.30 

3.36 

3.08 

2.80 

2.91 

2.63 

2.63 

3.08 

2.80 

2.52 

Producing  Regions. 

Clearfield,  Cambria,  Somerset,  Huntingdon,  Indiana,  etc. 

Georges  Creek,  Upper  Potomac,  etc . 

Westmoreland,  Connellsville,  etc.. . 

Fairmont,  Clarksburg,  etc . 


Screened. 

(gross) 

$5.45 

5.51 

5.31 

5.48 


o.  b.  New  York  Harbor  Piers. 


Mine-run. 

Slack. 

(gross) 

(gross) 

$5.45 

$5.45 

5.23 

4.95 

5.03 

5.03 

5.20 

4.92 

The  above  prices  are  exclusive  of  the  three  per  cent,  war  freight  tax. 

Coal  sold  in  the  offshore  export  trade  (as  distinguished  from  the  Canadian 
advance  of  $1.35  per  net  ton,  or  $1.51  per  gross,  as  is  also  tonnage  supplied  for 


export  trade)  is  subject  to 
foreign  bunker  purposes. 


maximum 


Coastwise  Coal  Freights. 

Maximum  barge  rates  from  New  York  to  Sound 
ports  and  beyond  have  been  established  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  basis  by  voluntary  agreement  of  the  boat 
owners,  with  the  approval  of  the  U.  S.  Shipping 
Board:  Bridgeport,  $1.00;  New  Haven,  $1.00;  New 
London,  $1.35;  Providence,  Fall  River  and  Newport, 
$1.90;  New  Bedford,  $2.15 ;  Boston,  $2.50;  Ports¬ 
mouth,  $2.75 ;  Portland,  $2.75. 

The  Shipping  Board  has  fixed  $2.50  as  the  rate 
from  Hampton  Roads  and  Philadelphia  to  Boston  for 
steamers  of  2,500  tons  deadweight  capacity  and  over. 
To  other  New  England  ports  the  authorized  maxi¬ 
mum  rates  are  as  follows:  Portland,  $2.65;  Ports¬ 
mouth,  $2.60;  Searsport,  $3;  Providence,  $2.25.  A 
15-cent  advance  on  these  rates  is  permitted  from 
Baltimore. 

There  is  no  fixed  price  for  steamers  under  2,500 
tons,  nor  on  barges  out  of  Hampton  Roads.  The 
going  rates  on  barges  are  about  $3.50  Norfolk  to 
Boston  and  $3  to  Sound  ports. 

The  present  nominal  rate  on  anthracite  shipments 
in  sailing  vessels  from  New  York  to  the  Maritime 
Provinces  is  around  $6  to  Halifax  and  St.  John, 
and  as  high  as  $7  to  some  of  the  smaller  ports. 


Imports  of  coal  into  Switzerland  during  the 
calendar  year  1917  amounted  to  1,227,564  tons,  com¬ 
pared  with  1.625,096  tons  in  1916  and  1,868,999  tons 
in  1915.  Coke  imports  in  1917  were  620,877  tons, 
against  815,263  tons  in  1916  and  588,940  tons  in  1915. 
Briquettes  in  1917  amounted  to  415,403  tons,  com¬ 
pared  with  704,613  tons  in  1916  and  852,293  tons  in 
1915. 


Cincinnati  Users  Told  of  Outlook. 

“Cincinnati’s  industries  not  on  the  War  Board’s 
preferential  list  may  soon  find  it  very  difficult  to 
obtain  coal  because  of  the  fact  that  West  yirginia 
coal  formerly  shipped  to  Cincinnati  may  be  shipped 
east  for  the  navy  and  for  war  industries.  We  will, 
however,  try  to  get  coal  from  other  States.” 

This  statement  was  made  by  C.  R.  Hebble,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Hamilton  County  Fuel  Administration, 
on  his  return  from  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  where  he 
attended  a  conference  of  Federal  and  State  coal 
authorities.  Mr.  Hebble  headed  a  large  delegation 
of  Cincinnati  coal  men  and  manufacturers  who  were 
vitally  interested  in  the  results  of  the  conference. 

Our  shipments  of  men  and  supplies  to  Europe 
have  vastly  exceeded  expectations.  The  navy’s 
consumption  of  coal  has  also  exceeded  the  esti¬ 
mates  by  15,000,000  of  tons.  In  this  emergency  coal 
can  only  be  sent  to  Cincinnati  for  the  industries 
that  are  on  the  essential  list.  Retail  dealers  may  be 
unable  for  a  while  to  get  West  Virginia  coal.  We 
tried  to  get  Kentucky  coal  to  replace  our  deficiency 
in  the  West  Virginia  coal,  but  the  Kentucky  coal 
had  already  been  spoken  for.  We  hope,  however, 
to  receive  some  western  Kentucky  coal.”  It  is  said 
that  cutting  off  West  Virginia’s  rail  coal  from  Cin¬ 
cinnati  will  not  cut  off  the  West  Virginia  coal  sent 
to  Cincinnati  by  river. 


G.  H.  Caperton,  President  of  the  New  River  Coal 
Co.;  Kuper  Hood,  president  of  the  Houston  Coal 
Co.,  and  Oscar  Deyerle,  president  of  the  Flat  Top 
Fuel  Co.,  visited  their  Norfolk  offices  recently. 


Buffalo,  August  8.— Shippers  always  squirm 
when  their  coal  is  ordered  off  to  some  territory  that 
they  are  not  covering.  They  see  some  good  con¬ 
sumer  as  it  looks  to  them,  cut  short  of  his  supply 
but  as  a  rule  they  do  not  try  to  evade  the  order.  They 
do  nof  quite  say  with  the  sacred  writer :  "The  Lord 
gneth,  the  Lord  taketh  away;  blessed  be  the  name 
of  the  Lord.  ’  but  they  make  no  complaint,  for  the 
burden  of  fault  is  not  with  them.  The  dav  of  lively 
kicking  is  apparently  past. 

A  Buffalo  operator  reported  recently  that  250  cars 
of  his  coal  had  been  ordered  to  New  England,  when 
he  wanted  it  for  something  else,  but  he  made  no 
criticism  of  the  diversion.  "There  will  be  lake 
steamers  delayed  in  this  port  for  fuel  on  account 
of  the  coal  that  this  takes  away  from  here  ”  he  said 
"but  I  cannot  help  it.” 

As  a  rule,  not  much  of  this  sort  of  proceeding 
has  been  resorted  to  in  the  Buffalo  territory  or  to 
its  cost  but  it  looks  as  if  the  fall  and  winter’ would 
see  a  considerable  amount,  for  the  reports  continue 
that  New  England  especially  is  bound  tc  be  short  ' 

Ihese  commandeering  orders  are  now  delivered 
through  the  District  representatives.  The  Buffalo 
shippers  get  the  word  from  Punxsutawney.  A  ship¬ 
per  who  has  paid  a  visit  there  lately  was  told  that 
the  conclusions  are  reached  at  meetings  of  these  of¬ 
ficials.  It  is  determined  that  a  certain  section  or 
some  big  consumer  should  get  some  preferential 
coal  and  there  is  a  call  for  offers.  Then  one  District 
representative  announces  that  he  has  so  many  cars 
to  contribute,  and  another  throws  in  so  many  till 
the  amount  is  made  up.  Soon  after  that  the  ship¬ 
pers  hear  from  them. 

Outside  of  these  scattering  orders,  and  the  ex¬ 
pectation  of  more  of  them  as  the  season  advances 
the  trade  is  pretty  tranquil,  at  least  compared  with 
what  it  was  a  year  or  more  ago.  The  hope  is  every¬ 
where  expressed  that  the  big  output  reported  lately 
will  continue  till  the  winter  stress  is  provided  for 


Weather  Averaging  Up. 

Although  the  coolness  of  the  early  part  of  July 
was  remarked  on  to  a  considerable  degree  the 
monthly  report  of  the  Weather  Bureau  shows  that 
alter  all  there  is  only  a  difference  of  0.8  of  one 
degree  in  comparison  of  the  record  for  the  month 
with  the  normal  conditions,  it  standing  at  72  7  as 
compared  with  73.5. 

However  it  can  be  said  that  of  the  first  15  days 
ot  the  month  only  one  was  above  normal  and  that 
Onlfoo°  the  extent  of  one  degree.  When  we  go  back 
to  1884,  we  find  that  the  weather  was  three  degrees 
cooler,  while  in  1901  it  was  five  degrees  hotter. 
Something  like  old-time  conditions  were  reached 
on  the  22nd,  with  a  temperature  of  94,  and  a  sug¬ 
gestion  of  the  fall  season  was  recorded  on  the  3rd 
with  temperature  of  56  degrees.  But  after  all  the 
accumulated  deficiency  since  January  1st,  despite 
the  very  cold  winter,  was  only  58  degrees,  or  0.3  of 
one  degree  as  the  daily  average. 

It  is  the  general  hope  of  the  trade  that  nearly 
normal  winter  conditions  confront  us.  How  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  time  when  an  early  fall  and  plenty 
of  sharp  weather  were  besought  bv  coal  men  an¬ 
xiously  struggling  through  the  summer! 


The  War  Industries  Board  has  recently  issued 
stringent  regulations  relative  to  use  of  paper  of 
practically  all  sorts  and  sizes.  Economy  will  be  the 
watchword  in  the  future,  and  let  us  hope  that  some 
of  the  rather  reckless  use  of  materia]  by  «rtain 
publications  will  cease.  More  than  one  writer  has 
referred  to  the  Sunday  supplement  as  not  only 
superfluous  but  detrimental,  and  this  should  be 
among  the  first  to  go.  A  lot  of  fill-up  material, 
printed  with  a  view  to  making  a  showing  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  number  of  pages,  should  also  be  elim¬ 
inated.  \\  ith  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  paper 
that  was  achieved  in  the  closing  days  of  the  Nine¬ 
teenth  century,  the  publishing  fraternity,  we  appre¬ 
hend,  went  to  an  extreme  in  the  use  of  raw  material. 


An  hour  lost  in  the  morning  may  cause  you  to 
race  all  day  to  find  it. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

Charge  for  advertising  in  this  column  is  four  cents  per  word,  or  35  cents 
per  line.  These  charges  are  for  ordinary  style  of  type.  When  display  is 
desired,  the  charge  is  $2.80  per  inch,  each  insertion.  Credit  is  extended  to 
subscribers  only. 

We  would  respectfully  request  that  our  readers  not  ask  us  to  divulge 
the  names  of  those  advertising  under  box  numbers,  etc.,  as  it  is  our  custom 
to  hold  same  in  strict  confidence. 


Operating  company  with  four  thousand  acres  of  high-grade 
by-product  coal,  the  operating  conditions  of  which  are  far  above 
average,  two  mines  under  construction — one  ready  to  ship  in  sixty 
days — wishes  financial  assistance.  Will  consider  proposition. 
Address  “By-Product,”  care  of  Saward’s  Journal. 


I  beg  to  offer  new  and  most  attractive  coal  stripping  proposition 
with  assured  market  and  full  car  supply  to  highly  responsible 
parties  only.  W.  J.  FRANCIS,  Everett  Bldg.,  45  East  17th 
Street,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — COAL  MINE — Will  be  operating  inside  sixty 
days;  contains  approximately  eight  hundred  acres  No.  4  and  No. 
6  veins  in  Letcher  County,  Kentucky,  on  the  L.  &  N.  Coal  above 
average  thickness;  mining  conditions  good;  labor  plentiful; 
power  plant,  mine  cars,  cutting  machines  and  all  necessary  equip¬ 
ment  on  the  ground,  including  twenty-five  new  houses.  Rare 
opportunity. 

Address  OPPORTUNITY,  care  Saward’s  Journal. 


ENERGY  COAL 

A  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  coal,  mined  in 
Southern  Illinois  and 
the  equal  of  any  coal 
produced  there. 

Southern  Illinois 
produces  the  best 
coal  mined  in  the 
state. 

Mined  and  Sold  by 

TAYLOR  COAL  CO. 

Old  Colony  Bldg. 
CHICAGO 

Wright  Bldg.,  St.  Louis 


FOR  SALE 
QUICK 

Eight  thousand  (8,000)  acres  containing  16 
to  1 8  million  tons  splendid  quality  coking  bitu¬ 
minous  coal.  Ten  mines  have  been  opened  up 
and  operating  for  many  years,  and  at  present 
moment  are  producing  2,600  tons  daily.  Pro¬ 
duction  under  more  efficient  management  can 
be  doubled  without  increased  main  openings. 
This  Coal  has  always  had  broad  market  and 
very  favorable  prices.  Mines  served  by  two 
strong  railroad  systems,  good  car  and  labor  sup¬ 
ply.  The  desire  to  sell  due  only  to  dissension 
among  present  owners  as  to  management 
and  policy.  Address  “Box  12,”  care  of 
SAWARD’S  JOURNAL. 


H.  D.  HATFIELD,  Pres.  JNO.  A.  KELLY,  Sec.  and  Gen.  Mgr. 
A.  J.  DALTON,  Vice-Pres.  E.  C.  BEARSS,  Treasurer 

HUNTINGTON  COAL  SALES  CO. 


Shippers  of 

HIGH  GRADE  SPLINT  and 
GAS  COAL 

OMAR,  WEST  VA. 


COX’S  CALCULATED  TONNAGE  RATES  BOOK 

520.000  CALCULATIONS  .  Invoices,  freight  bills,  coal  bills,  etc.  One  hundred 
weight  to  one  thousand  tons.  Rates  every  five  cents  advance.  Tells  amount 
at  a  glance.  Weights  given  in  tons  and  hundredweights.  Extensions  Gross 
or  Net. 

Issued  in  three  volumes:  lc  to  $6.00;  $6.00  to  $8.00;  lc  to  $8.00. 

COX’S  TARIFF,  TONNAGE  AND  PRICE  EXTENSIONS 

The  Gross  Ton  Book. 

220  pages,  176,000  calculations.  Weights  given  every  hundred  pounds,  10C  to 
160,000.  Extensions,  at  rates  per  Gross  ton,  5c  to  $5.50. 

Can  be  used  to  reckon  payrolls,  miners’  wages,  etc.  Plain,  practical,  accu¬ 
rate.  Save  time,  labor,  money,  brains.  Railroad  companies  and  large  shippers 
use  them.  Sent  on  approval. 

CHARTER  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  


- -  "  YEARLY  CAPACITY,  4,000,000  TONS 

CABIN  CREEK  CONSOLIDATED  COAL  COMPANY 

Miners  and  Shippers ,  ACME  SPLINT  AND  KEYSTONE  GAS  AND  STEAM  COALS 

GENERAL  OFFICES  and  SALES  DEPARTMENT,  CHARLESTON,  W.  VA. 
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Some  Features  of  British  Rationing  System. 

Flan  Is  to  Effect  Saving  of  25  Per  Cent  in  Domestic  Consumption,  with  Greatest  Proportion¬ 
ate  Saving  in  Case  of  Large  Houses. 


Under  the  new  coal  rationing  system  in  Great 
Britain  it  is  aimed  to  effect  a  saving  of  25  per  cent 
in  domestic  consumption.  One  feature  of  the  scale 
of  allowances  is  of  special  interest,  inasmuch  as 
the  larger  classes  of  householders  are  obliged  to 
make  the  greatest  proportionate  cut  in  their  require¬ 
ments.  In  explaining  this  aspect  of  its  plans  the 
British  Board  of  Trade,  which  formulated  the  ra¬ 
tioning  order,  says : 

“It  ;$  not  possible  to  secure  any  appreciable  econ¬ 
omy  in  consumption  in  the  smallest  and  poorest 
houses.  The  cost  of  the  supplies  of  fuel  has  always 
been  a  deterrent  to  anything  except  the  most  care¬ 
ful  consumption.  As  the  size  of  the  house  grows, 
the  consumption  of  fuel  has  usually  grown  at  a 
greater  rate. 

“This  can  not  now  be  permitted,  and  it  may  be 
observed  that  the  scale  proceeds  on  the  approximate¬ 
ly  even  basis  of  one  ton  of  fuel  per  room  up  to  20 
tons,  commencing  with  a  minimum  quantity  of  three 
to  four  tons,  according  to  the  climatic  and  other 
conditions  prevailing  in  the  district,  for  it  is  not 
thought  feasible  and  right  to  enforce  an  identical 
scale  upon  all  parts  of  the  country.  There  must 
be  a  saving  in  fuel  at  all  stages,  but  there  must  be  a 
greater  saving  among  larger  houses  to  make  up  for 
the  less  saving  among  the  smaller  houses. 

“At  first  sight  it  may  look  to  those  unfamiliar 
with  the  facts  as  if  there  were  practically  no  sav¬ 
ing  required  in  the  larger  houses,  but  this  is  to  mis¬ 


judge  the  situation.  The  enforced  saving  will 
amount  to  50  per  cent  in  numerous  cases.  The 
household  rationing  scheme  will  save  8,000,000  to 
9.000,000  tons,  leaving  a  balance  of  26,000,000  to 
27.000,000  tons  to  be  provided  by  improved  output 
and  economies  in  industrial  and  transport  consump¬ 
tion.” 

Causes  of  the  Shortage 

The  coal  shortage  which  made  rationing  necessary 
was  brought  about  by  three  main  causes,  which  are 
listed  as  follows  by  the  Board  of  Trade: 

(a)  The  withdrawal  of  75,000  skilled  miners  from 
the  British  collieries,  which  means  a  reduction  in 
output  of  about  22,500,000  tons  of  coal  in  the  year. 

( b )  The  requirements  of  the  Allies.  The  coal 
essential  to  the  war  industries  of  France  and  Italy 
has  now  to  be  found  almost  wholly  by  Great  Britain. 
Coal  is  also  sent  to  neutral  countries  in  exchange 
for  the  food  and  supplies  needed  by  us,  and  has  ob¬ 
tained  for  the  nation  the  use  of  neutral  ships  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  The  further  supplies  for  these 
purposes  will  be  about  12,500,000  tons  per  annum. 

(c)  The  restriction  on  coastwise  shipping  oc¬ 
casioned  by  the  submarine  pest  and  the  diversion  of 
tonnage  to  war  transport  have  aggravated  the  strain 
thrown  upon  the  heavily  burdened  railway  system 
of  the  country,  and  apart  altogether  from  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  coal  available  a  reduction  in  the  quantity  to 
be  moved  is  inevitable. 


Jagels  &  Beilis  Plant 
at  Hoboken. 

The  accompanying  illus¬ 
tration  shows  the  plant  of 
the  Jagels  &  Beilis  Co.,  at 
Hoboken,  N.  J.  It  was 
erected  by  the  Guarantee 
Construction  Co..  New 
York,  and  has  a  capacity 
of  800  tons,  with  trestle 
for  auxiliary  ground  stor¬ 
age.  The  Jagels  &  Beilis 
Co.  are  among  the  largest 
retailers  in  the  Eastern 
section  of  the  country  and 
haul  considerable  ton¬ 
nage  across  the  ferries  into 
New  York,  as  well  as 
handling  a  large  tonnage 
on  the  Jersey  side  of  the 
Hudson. 


New  District  Production  Records. 

Washington,  Aug.  8. — District  Representative  E. 
A.  Holmes  of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  reports  that  for 
the  week  ending  July  27  the  entire  State  of  Alabama 
showed  a  production  of  433,738  net  tons,  an  increase 
of  18,175  net  tons  over  any  production  week  in  the 
history  of  the  .State. 

For  the  same  period  C.  E.  Lenhart,  District  Rep¬ 
resentative  of  Uniontown,  Pa.,  reports  that  the  Con- 
nellsville  Region  has  shown  an  increased  produc¬ 
tion  of  2,600  net  tons  over  any  previous  record. 
E.  J.  Howe,  District  Representative  at  Bluefield,  Va., 
for  the  Tug  River  and  Pocahontas  regions  reports 
an  increase  of  7,600  net  tons  over  the  previous  high 
record. 

The  Pocahontas  and  Tug  River  Districts  of  West 
Virginia  hung  up  a  new  high  production  record  for 
the  week  ending  July  27.  according  to  advices  to  the 
National  Coal  Association  from  W.  E.  E.  Koepler, 
Secretary  of  the  Pocahontas  Coal  Operators  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Mr  Koepler  states  the  tonnage  during  that 
week,  the  greatest  ever  mined,  was  473,896  tons. 


Are  you  carrying  assorted  smiles  as  a  side-line? 
Good ! 


Reports  on  Domestic  Coke. 

Washington,  Aug.  8. — An  order  issued  from  Dr. 
Garfield’s  office,  effective  Aug.  1,  requires  that  all 
shippers  of  coke  in  carload  lots  for  household  use 
or  for  general  distribution  by  retail  dealers  shall, 
not  later  than  Monday  of  each  week,  mail  reports  of 
all  such  shipments  during  the  preceding  week,  and 
estimates  of  probable  shipments  during  the  coming 
week,  to  the  Federal  Fuel  Administrator  of  each 
State  to  which  such  shipments  have  been  made  or 
are  expected  to  be  made,  giving  the  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  each  consignee  with  the  size  and  grade  of 
coke,  the  number  of  cars  and  weights  thereof  shipped 
or  to  be  shipped  to  such  consignee,  and  shall  mail 
duplicates  of  such  reports  to  the  Bureau  of  Coke, 
United  States  Fuel  Administration,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

This  order  was  promulgated,  it  is  explained,  be¬ 
cause  it  appears  that  the  quantity  of  coke  available 
for  distribution  for  use  as  household  fuel  has  been 
greatly  reduced  by  its  increased  consumption  in  in¬ 
dustries  engaged  in  war  work,  and  that  the  distribu- 
ion  of  such  coke  should  be  controlled  in  harmony 
with*  the  distribution  of  other  fuels  for  household 
use. 


Pennsylvania  Notes. 

The  W.  Harry  Brown  Coal  Co.  has  been  granted 
a  permit  to  erect  two  concrete  ice  breakers  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Monongahela  River  about  1,600 
feet  below  Lock  No.  7. 

Options  have  been  secured  by  New  York  interests 
on  more  than  2,000  acres  of  mineral  lands  between 
New  Castle  and  Wampum  for  development  of  the 
coal,  limestone  and  clay  deposits. 

Walter  Marsh,  formerly  sales  manager  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.,  but  now  connected  with  the 
Federal  Fuel  Administration  in  Washington,  was  a 
visitor  to  Pittsburgh  during  the  week. 

Coal  passing  through  Lock  No.  1  of  the  Monon¬ 
gahela  River  during  the  week  ending  Monday, 
July  27,  totaled  93,440  tons,  while  that  passing 
through  Lock  No.  3,  same  river,  amounted  to  264,- 
800  tons. 

The  Vesta  Coal  Co.  has  received  permits  from  the 
U.  S  Engineers  to  construct  two  cribs  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Monongahela  River,  one  to  be  built 
at  its  No.  5  mine,  one  mil^  below  Fredericktown 
and  the  other  at  its  No.  6  mine  three  miles  above 
West  Brownsville. 

Pennsylvania  sent  11,700  white  men  to  camp  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  month.  It  is  feared  that  few 
mine  workers  will  avail  themselves  of  the  District 
exemption  board  rulings  and  stay  in  the  mines.  If 
such  becomes  a  fact,  there  is  a  possible  still  further 
drop  of  another  1,000  men  which  would  bring  the 
anthracite  army  down  to  145,000  or  a  loss  of  a 
possible  12,000  tons  of  anthracite  output  weekly. 

Deeds  were  placed  on  record  at  Waynesburg  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  for  the  transfer  of  941  acres  of  coal 
and  121  acres  of  surface  to  Robert  Hobson  and 
Francis  FI.  Whitten,  of  Hamilton,  Ontario.  The 
coal  was  purchased  from  the  Western  Coke  Co.  at 
a  consideration  of  $670,000  and  the  surface  from 
Charles  McKnight  of  Glen  Osborne  for  $12,364.84. 
This  property  is  on  South  Ten  Mile  Creek,  between 
Jefferson  and  Waynesburg,  Pittsburgh. 

Richard  Coulter,  the  well-known  Greensburg 
coal  man,  long  identified  with  military  affairs, 
is  now  a  brigadier  general  in  the  U.  S.  Army  and, 
as  such,  is  commander  of  the  port  of  Havre, 
France,  or  at  least,  we  presume,  such  portion 
thereof  as  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Army. 
Genferal  Coulter  was  formerly  in  command  of 
the  10th  Regiment  of  the  Pennsylvania  National 
Guard,  which  might  be  termed  the  coke  region 
regiment,  embracing  companies  from  various 
parts  of  the  Connellsville  district.  It  was  one 
of  the  few  regiments  from  the  eastern  part  of  the 
country  that  was  ordered  to  the  Philippines,  serv¬ 
ing  for  a  year  in  the  islands  and  returning,  it  will 
be  recalled,  in  time  to  participate  in  the  Dewey 
Parade  in  1899.  Interested  in  many  concerns,  Gen. 
Coulter  is  perhaps  best  known  in  connection  with  the 
Keystone  C.  &  C.  Co. 

Officials  of  District  No.  9,  U.  M.  W.,  covering  the 
Schuylkill  region,  have  started  a  movement  to  di¬ 
vorce  any  possible  enervating  effects  of  booze  from 
the  mines  by  decreeing  that  no  man  can  work  in 
the  collieries  who  is  affiliated  in  any  way  with  a 
liquor  establishment.  The  by-laws  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  state  that  “persons  engaged  in  the  sale  of  in¬ 
toxicating  liquor  will  not  be  eligible  to  membership.” 
The  miner’s  organization  further  declares  that  if  a 
miner  works  all  day  he  is  not  in  shape  to  come  out 
the  next  morning  and  handle  dangerous  work  after 
spending  a  part  of  the  night  in  a  saloon. 

The  Anthracite  Conciliation  Board  is  holding  a 
series  of  meetings  in  the  Reading  Terminal,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  on  vital  issues  affecting  the  output  of  hard 
coal.  The  questions  being  considered  are  intensive 
methods  to  increase  the  output;  draft  conditions  at 
the  mines ;  improved  mining  methods  and  working 
conditions.  The  board  has  no  set  or  scheduled  time 
for  meeting,  but  meets  whenever  and  wherever  oc¬ 
casion  requires. 
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Chesapeake  & 

Ohio  Coal  Agency  Company 

For  the  Sale  of 

Orcutt’s 

New  River  Steam 

Coal 

W.  W.  WILLETT,  President 

EUROPEAN  AGENTS 

BRANCH  OFFICES 

Richmond,  Va.,  Newport  News,  Va. 

141  Milk  St. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Mann,  George  &  Co. 

64  Cornhill,  London,  E.  C.,  England  , 

W.  P.  W.  H  AFF 

1  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 

Miners’  Agent  and  Shipper  of 

HIGHEST  GRADE  ANTHRACITE 
and  BITUMINOUS  COALS 

MARIETTA  SMOKELESS  COAL 

Especially  Adapted  for  Steamship  and  Factory  Use ;  Capacity:  1 ,000,000  Tons  Annually 
STEAMSHIP  BUNKERS  SUPPLIED  AT  SHORTEST  NOTICE 

European  Agent:  JAMES  J.  BALLANTINE,  104-114  Union  St.,  Glasgow,  Scotland 


ATLANTIC  CRUSHED  COKE  CO. 


Cutler  Building 
GREENSBURG,  PA. 


LATROBfc  and  FREEPORT  BITUMINOUS  COAL — Connellsville  Furnace,  Foundry  and  Crushed  Coke 


WM.  A.  WEBB,  President  MINERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 

Empire  Coal  Mining  Co.  |  “empire” 

NEW  YORK,  No.  1  Broadway  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  Stephen  Girard  Bldg.  SMOKELESS  BITUMINOUS  COAL 


THE  J.  B.  SANBORN  CO. 

“COAL  TRADE  MERCANTILE  ACENCY  mil:  BOOK" 

Standard  credit  reference  medium  for  the  coal  trade  since  1886. 
Used  by  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration  and  other  government  depart¬ 
ments.  Collections  handled  throughout  U.  S.  and  Canada  at  cur¬ 
rent  rates.  Representatives  in  all  principal  cities.  Main  Office, 
440  S.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 


CARL  COAL  CO.,  Equitable  Bldg.,  NEW  YORK 
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Nova  Scotia  Coal  Output  Shows  Steady  Decline. 

Falling  Off  During  the  First  Half  of  1918  Amounted  to  350,000  Tons,  Due  Chiefly  to  Great 

Shortage  in  the  Ranks  of  Skilled  Miners. 


Sydney,  N.  S.,  Aug.  7. — For  the  first  half  of  1918 
the  production  of  the  Nova  Scotia  collieries  showed 
a  decline  of  about  350,000  tons  below  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  first  half  of  1917.  During  the  second  half 
of  the  year  it  is  not  anticipated  that  the  falling  off 
will  be  so  marked,  because  the  output  during  the 
last  half  of  1917  had  already  reached  an  extreme¬ 
ly  low  level.  The  decline  is  principally  to  be  noted 
in  the  output  of  the  larger  companies,  particularly 
in  the  case  of  the  Dominion  Coal  Co.,  and  it  is 
entirely  attributable  to  the  shortage  of  miners. 

The  cause  of  the  decline  lies  not  so  much  in  a 
shortage  of  workmen  as  in  a  shortage  of  skilled 
miners.  For  obvious  reasons,  the  drain  of  enlist¬ 
ments  has  fallen  preponderatingly  and  discriminat¬ 
ingly  upon  the  men  who  work  at  the  coal  face,  or 
the  producer  class.  The  non-producer  class,  which 
includes  the  surfacemen  and  the  underground  labor¬ 
ers  connected  with  the  transportation  of  the  coal, 
has  not.  been  called  upon  so  heavily,  and  in  the  case 
of  the  surface  workers  probably  not  five  per  cent 
have  gone  away.  The  resulting  disproportion  be¬ 
tween  the  producer  class  and  the  non-producers  has 
become  so  great  that  it  will  eventually  be  necessary 
to  close  down  some  collieries  and  concentrate  the 
producers  in  those  collieries  best  adapted  to  raise 
large  tonnages. 

This  will  necessarily  mean  that  a  number  of  work¬ 
men  employed  on  the  surface  and  in  auxiliary  op¬ 
erations  underground  will  be  thrown  out  of  employ¬ 
ment.  There  seems  to  be  no  alternative,  if  the 
costs  of  mining  coal  are  to  be  restored  to  a  sane 
and  reasonable  figure,  for  if  the  process  continues 
as  it  has  done  for  the  war  period,  the  time  will 
soon  arrive  when  there  will  at  some  collieries  be 
no  producers,  and  yet  the  rest  of  the  organization 
remain  more  or  less  intact. 

The  operators  are  trying  by  means  of  bonuses 
and  other  monetary  inducements  to  get  men  to  trans¬ 
fer  from  the  ranks  of  the  non-producers  to  the  min- 


Norfolk  &  Western  Shipments. 

Below  is  a  statement  in  net  tons,  of  coal  shipped 
from  mines  on  the  Norfolk  &  Western  Railway  for 
month  of  June  and  for  six  months,  1917  and  1918: 


■June - \  < — Six’  Months- 


1917. 

1918. 

1917. 

1918. 

Pocahontas 

..1,543,881 

1,511,208 

8,418,661 

7,082,569 

Tug  River. . 

..  317,186 

305,025 

1,843,408 

1,690,689 

Thacker  . . . 

..  276,037 

275,267 

1,622,604 

1,520,145 

Kenova  . . . . 

. .  87,094 

96,098 

480,316 

562,991 

Clinch  Val.. 

..  148,532 

138,467 

839,317 

800,039 

Other  N.&W.  1,547 

14,090 

65,724 

78,578 

Total  N.&W. 2, 374, 277  2,340,155 

13,270,031 

12,733,966 

W’msn  & 

P.  C.  RR„ 

...  141,704 

183,556 

779,547 

984,233 

Tug  River 

& 

Ky.  RR... 

. .  52,533 

56,842 

2,156,670 

311,746 

Other  Roads.  385,451 

99,663 

1,839,688 

555,828 

Grand  total 

...2,953,965  2,680,216 

16,199,835 

14,589,822 

Shipments  by  months  during  the  years  stated  were : 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

January  . . . 

1,886,938 

2,653,409 

2,808,156 

1,868,516 

February  . . 

1.621,021 

2,554,376 

2,204,170 

2,304,081 

March- . 

1,904,752 

2,717,507 

2,597,055 

2,602,505 

April  . 

2,200,551 

2,852,072 

2,723,368 

2,457,522 

May . 

2,434,614 

3,094,208 

2,913,121 

2,676,982 

June . 

2,680,465 

3,045,650 

2,953,965 

2,680,216 

Total  . 

12,728,341  1 

16,917,222 

16,199,835 

14,589,822 

Shipments  during  June  decreased  273,749  tons,  or 
9.2  per  cent,  compared  with  same  month  last  year, 
while  for  the  first  six  months  this  year  the  tonnage 
carried  decreased  1,610,013  tons,  or  9.9  per  cent, 
compared  with  corresponding  period  of  1917. 


Cincinnati  manufacturers  who  have  made  no  ef¬ 
forts  to  have  their  names  placed  on  the  preferential 
list  for  supplies  of  coal  are  warned  by  the  Hamilton 
County  Fuel  Administration,  that  such  a  list  is  now 
being  compiled  by  the  State  Fuel  Administration 
for  guidance  during  the  winter  months. 


ing  class,  but  little  can  be  hoped  from  this,  because 
the  greater  part  of  the  men  who  are  now  in  the  ranks 
of  the  non-producers  are  there  because  from  reasons 
of  age,  physical  disability,  or  lack  of  experience, 
they  are  unfitted  for  work  as  coal  producers. 

Government  Officials  Favor  Bonuses. 

The  Government  bodies  that  are  interested  in  the 
production  of  coal  are  suggesting  that  output  may 
be  stimulated  by  the  use  of  mechanical  appliances, 
by  bonuses  intended  to  bring  about  the  maximum 
effort  of  the  miners  who  still  remain,  and  by  tlie 
encouragement  of  new  openings.  But  none  of  these 
things  will  help,  because  the  root  of  the  coal  short¬ 
age  is  to  be  found  in  the  depletion  of  the  ranks 
of  the  skilled  miners.  Nothing  whatsoever,  short 
of  returning  these  men  to  the  coal-face,  can  restore 
the  former  tonnages. 

Whatever  the  performance  of  the  miners  may  be 
in  other  parts  of  America,  it  must  be  stated  that 
in  Nova  Scotia  the  actual  producer  is  working  as 
effectively  as  he  ever  did.  The  tons  produced 
per  miner  are  identical  with  the  pre-war  average, 
which  may  be  fairly  taken  to  represent  the  maximum 
effort  of  the  miner  over  any  extended  period. 

The  high  prices  obtainable  for  coal  have  resulted 
in  the  commencement  of  a  number  of  small  coal 
operations,  the  aggregate  tonnage  from  which  row 
totals  a  respectable  figure.  It  may  be  truthfully 
stated,  however,  that  this  tonnage  has  been  obtained 
entirely  at  the  expense  of  the  larger  operators,  and 
that  the  net  result  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  ton¬ 
nage  that  could  have  been  mined  had  the  workmen 
stayed  in  the  older  collieries. 

The  immediate  prospect  before  the  coal  trade  in 
Nova  Scotia,  is  a  further  and  continuous  decline 
in  production,  accompanied  by  a  continuous  increase 
in  the  costs  of  extraction  occasioned  by  the  increases 
in  the  cost  of  materials  and  in  wages,  to  neither 
of  which  does  there  appear  to  be  any  finality. 

F.  W.iG. 


Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  Shipments. 

Shipments  of  bituminous  coal,  and  coke,  over  the 
Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  Ry.  during  the  first 
six  months  of  1918  and  four  previous  years,  were: 


Coal. 

Month.  1915.  1916.  1917.  1918. 

January  ....  597,436  954,756  881,154  824,319 

Februarv  ...  579,335  907,872  684,083  865,782 

March  .  637,597  904,989  971,337  1,133,596 

April  .  574,617  700,704  835,949  1,025,152 

May  . 640,048  731,537  955,056  1,005,916 

June  .  630,660  749,964  990,084  1,060,890 

Total  . 3,659,693  4,949,822  5,317,663  5,915,655 

Tonnage  transported  during  June  increased  70,806 


tons,  or  7.1  per  cent,  compared  with  same  month 
of  1917,  while  for  the  six  months  this  year  there 
was  an  increase  of  597,992  tons,  or  11.2  per  cent, 
compared  with  first  half  of  last  year. 


Coke. 


Month. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

January  . . . 

.  49,242 

49,836 

40,963 

32,300 

February  . . 

.  45,305 

47,155 

34,543 

35,954 

March  . . . . 

.  44,135 

53,167 

35,138 

47,551 

April  . 

.  43,531 

46,671 

33,679 

41,750 

May  . 

.  44,445 

48,289 

47,913 

40,576 

June  . 

.  42,183 

47,602 

40,369 

44,501 

Total  . 

.  268,841 

292,720 

232,605 

242,632 

Shipments  of  coke  during  June  increased  4,132 
tons,  or  10.3  per  cent.,  compared  with  same  month 
of  1917,  while  for  the  six  months  there  was  an 
increase  of  10,027  tons,  or  4.3  per  cent.,  compared 
with  first  half  of  1917. 


Schuylkill  County  was  rather  hard  hit  by  recent 
casualty  list.  Evidently  one  of  the  organizations 
from  that  section  of  the  coal  fields  was  in  the  fore¬ 
front  of  the  battle.  The  familiar  names  of  Potts- 
ville,  Minersville,  Girardville  and  other  towns  well 
known  to  the  trade  figured  prominently  as  the  ad¬ 
dresses  of  the  killed  and  wounded. 


New  Zone  Restrictions. 


Certain  Eastern  Soft  Coals  Shut  Out  from 
New  England  All  Rail. 

The  Fuel  Administration  has  issued  an  order 
modifying  Zone  P  so  as  to  stop  the  all-rail  ship¬ 
ment  of  West  Virginia  and  Maryland  coal  to  New 
England  except  for  railroad  fuel,  without  a  special 
permit,  and  also  cutting  off  certain  Pennsylvania 
mines  from  that  territory  so  far  as  all-rail  business 
is  concerned.  In  the  case  of  most  of  the  coals  af¬ 
fected  the  order  merely  confirms  an  embargo  which 
had  previously  been  in  ffect. 

The  order  became  effective  on  July  29  and  reads 
in  part  as  follows : 

“Until  further  or  other  order  of  the  United  States 
Fuel  Administrator,  and  subject  to  revocation  or 
modification  by  him  from  time  to  time  and  at  any 
time  hereafter,  producers  (which  term  includes 
every  person,  firm,  corporation  or  association  oper¬ 
ating  as  owner,  lessee  or  purchaser  of  the  entire 
output  of  a  mine)  of  bituminous  coal  in  the  States 
of  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia  and  Maryland, 
located  along  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  Western  Mary¬ 
land,  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie,  Monongahela  and 
Coal  &  Coke  Railroads  and  their  short  line  con¬ 
nections,  or  along  other  railroads  shall  not,  except 
as  hereinafter  provided,  sell,  ship  or  distribute  such 
coal  when  intended  for  all-rail  transportation  from 
mine  to  destination  and  routed  via  either  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  Railroad  or  Western  Maryland  Railway 
and  their  eastern  railroad  connections  to  dealers 
and  consumers  for  use  and  consumption  within  the 
following  described  sections  of  the  United  States, 
viz. : 

“The  entire  States  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island  and  Con¬ 
necticut. 

“PROVIDED,  HOWEVER,  that  any  such  pro¬ 
ducer  may  ship  a  quantity  of  coal  of  such  special 
quality,  and  for  such  special  purpose,  and  to  such 
retail  dealer  or  consumer  within  the  above  desig¬ 
nated  sections  of  the  United  States  as  may  be 
described  and  designated  in  a  permit  issued  by  the 
United  States  Fuel  Administration  upon  an  applica¬ 
tion  from  each  consumer,  and  in  accordance  with 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  from  time  to 
time  prescribed  by  the  United  States  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration  ;  and 

“Provided,  further,  that  this  order  shall  not  apply 
to  bituminous  coal  shipped  for  use  as  railroad  fuel.” 


Much  More  Foundry  Coke. 

Proportion  of  This  Grade  in  Connellsville 
Output  Has  Increased. 

There  is  much  more  foundry  coke  being  produced 
than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  Connellsville 
region,  according  to  the  Courier,  which  explains  why 
this  development  has  come  about. 

The  time  was  when,  to  be  salable  for  foundry 
purposes,  coke  had  to  meet  three  requirements,  apart 
from  physical  and  chemical  restrictions.  It  had  to 
be  a  72-hour  coke;  it  had  to  be  shipped  in  box  cars 
and  it  had  to  be  carefully  selected  to  meet  competi¬ 
tive  conditions. 

The  box  car  requirement  practically  disappeared 
last  year.  The  selection  requirement,  when  there 
are  more  buyers  than  sellers,  becomes  practically  a 
dead  letter,  and  the  result  is  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  coke  that  really  becomes  foundry  coke  since, 
by  the  prevalent  system  of  operation,  there  is  a 
larger  proportion  of  coke  that  is  burned  72  hours 
than  formerly — much  more,  in  fact,  than  operators 
have  to  spare  from  contracts.  For  the  surplus  of¬ 
fered  for  foundry  use  there  has  thus  far  been  a 
ready  sale.  Some  operators  have  sold  direct  to 
foundries ;  others  have  operated  through  brokers, 
who  have  been  willing  to  handle  the  coke  on  a  very 
small  margin.  In  view  of  the  extremely  trying  con¬ 
ditions  last  winter  the  foundries  are  anxious  to  stock 
coke  now  that  the  opportunity  is  afforded  and  it  is 
believed  many  are  doing  so. 


It’s  the  foolish,  headstrong,  “take-a-chance”  pilot 
who  wrecks  the  boat! 
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THE  MARKET  SITUATION. 

The  week  opened  with  a  proclamation  from 
the  President  addressed  to  the  coal  mining  in¬ 
dustry,  stating  in  no  uncertain  terms  the  need 
for  concentration  of  effort.  This  recognition 
of  the  situation  will,  no  doubt,  have  beneficial 
effects.  After  all,  production  is  the  thing  first 
and  foremost.  Regulation  is  all  right  enough, 
distribution  is  something  that  can  be  super¬ 
vised  to  advantage,  conservation  is  O.  K.,  but 
what  counts  most  of  all  is  plenty  of  tonnage, 
particularly  in  these  times  when  the  steadily 
mounting  demand  for  coal  for  industrial  pur¬ 
poses  would  have  taxed  the  resources  of  the 
industry,  even  if  its  labor  supply  had  not  been 
depleted.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  practical 
results  of  the  Presidential  admonition  will 
soon  be  apparent  for  unfortunately  the  official 
returns  of  the  estiniated  average  tonnage  pro¬ 
duction  per  working  day  show  that  for  three 
successive  weeks  there  has  been  a  decrease  in 
the  production  of  bituminous  coal.  In  fact, 
while  starting  at  a  point  well  above  the  1917 
basis,  the  output  curve  is  bending  down  in  sim¬ 
ilar  fashion  to  that  which  prevailed  last  year 
at  a  corresponding  time  and  one  more  dip 
would  put  it  practically  down  at  the  high  point 
of  1917  output.  This  circumstance  seems  the 
more  strange  in  view  of  the  repeated  assur¬ 
ances  that  tonnage  has  been  kept  up  well  and 
that  various  means  for  increasing  output  that 
had  been  adopted  were  having  a  good  effect. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  downward  move¬ 
ment  has  been  checked  ere  this  and  that  the 
next  weeklv  report  will  show  an  up-turn. 

Car  shortage  is  held  chiefly  responsible  for 
the  decrease,  as  manifestly,  despite  drawbacks 
in  certain  districts,  a  much  better  spirit  has 
prevailed  among  the  working  forces  in  gen¬ 
eral.  The  railroad  situation  undoubtedly  re¬ 
flects  the  unseasonably  heavy  movement  of 
grain.  A  great  deal  of  wheat,  in  particular, 
we  understand,  is  being  sent  to  market  in  view 
of  the  prevalent  idea  that  nothing  is  to  be 
gained  by  holding  it  any  longer.  And  this 
movement  has  evidently  now  become  so  heavy 
that  the  railroads  cannot  concentrate  on  coal 
traffic  to  the  same  degree  as  would  otherwise 
be  the  case.  This  naturally  causes  the  car 
supply  available  at  the  mines  to  fall  off  and 
holds  down  the  movement  of  coal.  At  the 
same  time  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
grain  that  is  moved  now  will  not  have  to  be 
transported  later  on.  Yet  we  must  not  forget 
that  the  fall  traffic  is  always  heavy  and  there 
will  doubtless  be  enough  and  to  spare  of  grain 


and  other  commodities  demanding  transporta¬ 
tion  facilities. 

A  most  encouraging  feature  of  the  situation 
is  the  continuing  receipt  of  information  as  to 
large  stocks  acquired  by  certain  industrial 
enterprises,  public  utilities  and  other  large 
users  of  coal.  They  show  that  all  of  the  heavy 
tonnage  produced  this  year  has  not  been  used 
up  but  that  a  portion  thereof  has  been  set 
aside  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  steam  users 
during  the  coming  season.  In  certain  sections 
the  retailers  have  been  able  to  make  a  heavy 
distribution  of  bituminous  coal.  This  is  offi¬ 
cially  noted  by  the  orders  given  to  suspend 
anthracite  shipments  to  certain  places  that 
have  already  received  their  full  quota.  While 
they  are  small  as  regards  population,  the  fact 
that  such  towns  and  villages  now  number 
high  up  in  the  hundreds  shows  that  a  good 
deal  has  been  accomplished  in  the  way  of 
advance  shipment  of  tonnage.  So  far  as 
present-day  requirements  are  concerned  the 
bituminous  supply  is  equal  to  all  industrial 
requirements  in  the  case  of  the  highest  grades 
of  high  and  low  volatile  coals,  with  a  sizable 
surplus  left  over  for  storage.  Demand  does 
not  relax,  however,  as  consumers  are  anxious 
to  increase  their  reserves.  Of  course,  muni¬ 
tion  plants  are  all  supplied  with  fairly  heavy 
stocks  and  as  a  means  of  assuring  that  such 
essentials  may  not  in  any  event  suffer  for  lack 
of  tonnage  there  are  repeated  rumors  that 
shipments  of  coal  to  non-essentials  will  be 
restricted  still  further.  As  -we  have  pointed 
out  before,  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  designate 
in  a  general  off-hand  way  just  what  establish¬ 
ments  are  non-essential,  for  trade  and  industry 
have  so  many  ramifications  that  certain  articles 
or  certain  materials  that  might  be  considered 
non-essential  in  themselves  enter  into  other 
processes  in  such  a  wav  as  to  be  distinctively 
essential.  Therefore,  it  would  probably  be 
unwise  to  expect  a  great  deal  to  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  cutting  off  of  non-essentials  and 
careful  utilization  of  tonnage  must  continue 
to  be  the  order  of  the  day  for  a  long  time  to 
come. 

Another  gratifying  report  is  seen  in  the  fact 
that  steam  coal  consumers  are  not  so  short  of 
tonnage  as  to  be  satisfied  to  receive  poor 
grades  of  coal.  That  is  always  an  indication 
of  an  easier  condition  prevailing.  As  the  say¬ 
ing  is,  anything  that  is  black  will  meet  require¬ 
ments  in  time  of  stress  but  when  the  condition 
wanes  even  slightly  the  buyer  soon  becomes 
more  critical. 

It  will  soon  be  a  year  since  the  Fuel  Ad¬ 


ministration  came  into  existence  and  certainly 
there  has  been  a  wonderful  process  of  organi¬ 
zation  and  reorganization,  regulation  and  re¬ 
striction  accomplished  in  that  length  of  time. 
From  an  establishment  with  so  small  a  per¬ 
sonnel  as  to  be  readily  housed  in  one  modest 
residence  the  Fuel  Administration  has  ex¬ 
panded  into  a  great  widespreading  organiza¬ 
tion  embracing  many  thousands  of  employes 
and  representatives,  when  we  include  the 
local  administrators  and  their  staffs,  far  and 
wide  throughout  the  country.  Criticism  there 
has  been  in  plenty  but  there  has  also  been 
much  good  accomplished,  not  only  for  the 
public  at  large  but  for  the  trade  itself.  This 
is  not  to  assert  that  the  balance  is  on  the  right 
side.  That  must  be  left  for  a  detailed  account¬ 
ing  at  some  future  time,  but  in  many  direc¬ 
tions  favorable  comment  is  heard,  particularly 
with  reference  to  the  demand  for  cost-keeping, 
something  that  a  good  many  of  the  trade,  we 
apprehend,  were  neglectful  of  in  prior  years. 
The  danger  of  such  a  system  as  has  been  insti¬ 
tuted  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  the  tendency 
of  bureaucratic  officials  to  seek  and  maintain 
powers  and  privileges  not  specifically  granted 
to  them.  For  this  reason  the  course  of  the 
Fuel  Administration  must  ever  be  carefully 
considered  by  the  trade,  for  with  the  changes 
time  brings  about,  other  officials  succeeding 
those  now  in  office  may  undertake  too  drastic 
regulation  of  the  industry. 

In  the  anthracite  trade  we  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  record  the  largest  July  tonnage  on 
record  and  the  third  largest  mofithly  output. 
■This  fact  gives  further  re-assurance  as  to  out¬ 
look  for  the  winter,  for  the  figures  appearing 
in  another  column  have  been  exceeded  only 
by  the  returns  for  March,  1918,  the  record 
month,  and  October,  1917,  when  strenuous 
efforts  were  being  made  to  relieve  the  situation 
then  existing.  Of  course  the  increase  in  tons 
or  comparatively  is  quite  small.  As  we  have 
so  often  said,  the  time  has  gone  by  for  expect¬ 
ing  a  big  increase  in  -anthracite  movement  but 
it  is  gratifying  to  note  that  more  than  60  per 
cent,  of  the  increase  was  in  domestic  sizes,  pea 
coal  being  counted  therein  according  to  the 
new  dispensation.  With  such  a  continuing 
demand  as  the  hard  coal  trade  is  favored  with 
— ready  absorption  of  tonnage  at  a  very  fair 
price— the  industry  is  doubtless  enjoying  its 
most  prosperous  period,  though  it  must  be 
said  that  there  is  a  cloud  on  the  horizon  be¬ 
cause  of  the  impending  demands  for  wage 
increases  by  mine  workers  in  the  hard  coal 
fields.  The  course  of  such  demands  by  or¬ 
ganized  labor  has  been  all  one  way  of  late 
and  as  public  sentiment  has  not  always  been 
in  sympathy  with  the  coal-producing  interests 
it  remains  to  be  seen  just  how  this  wage  prop¬ 
osition  will  work  out  in  the  net  result.  At 
the  present  time  there  is  much  complaint  from 
retailers  in  various  sections  concerning  their 
receipts  and  intimations  as  to  discrimination 
are  heard.  As  has  so  often  been  remarked 
in  the  trade  when  such  complaints  come  from 
all  sections  it  shows  that  after  all  the  discrim¬ 
ination  referred  to  is  largely  imaginary.  But 
in  the  case  of  so  large  an  industry  as  the 
anthracite  coal  trade  there  are  many  unusual 
features  developing  from  time  to  time :  the 
fact  that  certain  shippers  have  retired  from 
certain  markets,  changes  in  ownership  of 
various  yards,  peculiar  local  conditions  devel¬ 
oping  by  reason  of  greater  coal  requirements 
because  of  new  or  temporary  causes  and  vari¬ 
ous  matters  of  that  sort.  These,  we  surmise, 
keep  the  Committee  on  Distribution  well  sup¬ 
plied  with  current  problems,  successful  though 
it  has  been  in  arranging  some  larger  details 
of  supply. 
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Trade  Conditions  at  New  York. 

Movement  of  Anthracite  Over  Local  Piers  Declines  in  Face  of  Heavy  Production — 
Bituminous  Shipments  Are  Also  on  a  Slightly  Reduced  Scale. 


The  feat  of  the  anthracite  collieries  in  smashing 
all  previous  July  production  records  in  the  past 
month  is  indicative  of  the  new  spirit  which  the 
miners  are  manifesting  in  working  steadily  during  a 
time  of  the  year  when  the  temptation  to  take  days 
off  is  particularly  hard  to  resist.  It  also  proves  that 
the  labor  supply  in  the  hard  coal  region  has  not 
been  depleted  to  a  point  that  makes  it  impossible  to 
maintain  the  output.  With  the  President’s  appeal 
for  redoubled  efforts  in  getting  out  coal  and  the 
steps  which  have  been  taken  to  put  a  check  on  the 
loss  of  men  through  the  draft,  voluntary  enlist¬ 
ments  and  the  activities  of  labor  agents,  the  out¬ 
look  is  for  a  good  tonnage  during  the  next  few 
months. 

This  being  the  case,  and  the  amount  already  dis¬ 
tributed  to  consumers  being  larger  than  in  any  pre¬ 
vious  year,  it  seems  as  if  the  Eastern  States  would 
be  pretty  well  prepared  for  winter  by  the  time  it 
arrives.  It  is  true  that  many  retail  pockets  are  not 
very  well  filled  and  that  the  company  stocking  plants 
are  bare  of  domestic  sizes,  but  while  this  is  often 
referred  to  as  a  cause  for  misgivings,  it  is  in  reality 
a  sign  that  the  distribution  of  the  spring  and  summer 
output  has  been  fully  completed — not  half  com¬ 
pleted,  as  is  often  the  case  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
The  fact  that  so  many  people  are  getting  in  their 
coal  early  will  make  it  easier  for  the  retail  trade 
when  cold  weather  is  at  hand. 

At  the  same  time,  the  dealers  will  need  a  certain 
reserve  for  the  protection  of  people  who  are  unable 
to  buy  in  advance.  Air.  Storrow’s  advice  to  the  New 
England  trade  to  set  aside  a  certain  portion  of  each 
week’s  receipts  for  winter  delivery  might  well  be 
heeded  by  retailers  in  other  sections  who  have 
storage  facilities  worthy  of  the  name.  The  dealers 
in  this  city,  having  very  little  storage  room  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  annual  tonnage,  must  necessarily 
do  a  hand  to  mouth  business,  but  it  is  as  true  here 
as  elsewhere  that  the  fall  and  early  winter  rush  will 
not  be  as  heavy  because  of  the  unusual  number  of 
consumers  who  have  taken  in  part  of  their  winter 
supply  in  advance. 

Especially  is  this  true  in  the  case  of  No.  1  buck¬ 
wheat,  of  which  apartment  houses  in  particular  have 
stocked  unheard-of  quantities.  Of  the  larger  sizes, 
chestnut  is  in  relatively  better  supply  locally  than 
either  broken,  egg,  stove  or  pea.  What  would 
gladden  the  hearts  of  the  retailers  more  than  any¬ 
thing  else  would  be  increased  shipments  of  egg  and 
stove.  Since  about  the  middle  of  last  week  there 
has  been  a  slowing  down  in  movement  over  piers, 
for  which  hot  weather  has  been  partly  to  blame. 

Of  the  two  smallest  sizes,  rice  is  moving  well,  but 
barley  is  a  drug  on  the  market.  Many  consumers 
refuse  to  take  in  any  more  barley  even  when  offered 
an  equal  tonnage  of  bituminous,  being  well  supplied 
with  both  grades. 

The  Bituminous  Trade. 

The  statement  recently  made  in  this  column  that 
bituminous  consumers  hereabouts  have  larger  stocks 
on  hand  than  ever  before  at  this  time  of  the  year  is 
fully  borne  out  by  Dr.  Garfield’s  order  to  State 
Administrators  calling  attention  to  abnormal  quanti¬ 
ties  of  coal  now  held  by  numerous  industrial  con¬ 
cerns  throughout  the  Eastern  States  and  directing 
that  further  shipments  to  these  plants  be  suspended 
for  the  time  being.  This  action,  it  is  stated,  fol¬ 
lowed  reports  by  State  Administrators  that  some 
factories  had  already  accumulated  tonnage  con¬ 
siderably  in  excess  of  next  winter’s  needs.  In  some 
cases  these  accumulations  are  said  to  be  so  large 
that  the  Administration  may  consider  the  concerns 
involved  as  guilty  of  hoarding  and  order  a  redis¬ 
tribution  of  the  fuel. 

This  revelation  as  to  the  size  of  stocks  does  not 
jibe  very  well  with  the  official  theory  that  produc¬ 
tion  over  a  long  term  of  weeks  during  the  spring 
and  early  summer  was  below  requirements,  and  it 
indicates  that  the  danger  of  a  serious  bituminous 
shortage  has  become  less  acute  with  the  piling  up 


of  reserves  at  many  plants.  Moreover,  the  accumulat¬ 
ing  process  has  not  stopped,  and  as  long  as  the 
mines  continue  to  turn  out  tonnage  at  the  present 
rate  a  certain  percentage  will  find  its  way  to  stock 
piles.  This  surplus  wdll  probably  grow  smaller  as 
the  autumn  comes  on,  for  besides  the  increase  in 
consumption  which  is  indicated  by  the  official  report 
from  Washington  printed  in  this  paper  last  week, 
the  transportation  service  may  be  expected  to  take 
a  more  radical  turn  for  the  worse  any  time  now. 

The  railroads  have  a  big  job  ahead  of  them  in 
moving  a  grain  crop  that  promises  to  be  well  above 
normal.  Reports  indicate  that  the  new  crop  has 
already  started  moving  in  a  volume  which  is  not 
usually  attained  until  October.  As  this  involves 
the  use  of  motive  power  which  would  otherwise  be 
free  to  move  coal,  the  early  crop  movement  perhaps 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  week  of  July  13th  still 
holds  the  production  record.  Although  the  falling 
off  since  then  has  been  small  on  a  percentage  basis 
it  has  been  progressive,  each  week  showing  a  further 
slight  decline. 

Judging  by  the  volume  of  soft  coal  coming  to 
tidewater,  as  well  as  by  the  testimony  of  those  who 
have  looked  into  the  matter,  consumers  in  this 
vicinity  and  along  the  Sound  have  been  getting  their 
share  of  the  total  output.  There  is  no  question  but 
the  allowance  of  35  cents  to  jobbers  on  coal  physical¬ 
ly  handled  in  the  waters  of  New  York  State  and 
Connecticut  has  resulted  in  much  tonnage  being 
diverted  to  tidewater  that  would  otherwise  have 
gone  to  all-rail  points.  A  certain  percentage  of  the 
output  will  always  seek  the  best  market  in  spite  of 
efforts  to  control  the  distribution  in  accordance  with 
a  prearranged  program,  and  the  extra  20  cents  has 
proved  a  powerful  magnet  in  attracting  tonnage  to 
tidewater.  The  fall  down  in  pier  tonnage  shown 
below  was  due  to  the  heat,  a  broken  car  dumper  and 
other  local  causes. 

Coal  Tonnage  of  New  York  Harbor. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  number  of  cars 
of  anthracite  and  bituminous  handled  over  all  the 
railroad  coal  piers  in  New  York  harbor  for  several 
weeks  past,  as  reported  by  the  Director  of  Tidewater 
Coal  Traffic : 

Week  of  Anthracite.  Bituminous. 


June 

6-12 . 

.  6,705 

6,357 

June 

13-19 . 

.  7,219 

6,961 

June 

20-26 . 

.  7,470 

7,333 

June 

27-July  3 . 

.  7,901 

7,369 

July 

4-10 . 

.  6,319 

6,994 

July 

11-17 . 

.  7,072 

7,068 

July 

18-24 . 

.  7,351 

6,952 

July 

25-31 . 

.  7,346 

6,523 

Aug. 

1-7 . 

.  7,221 

7,090 

Aug. 

8-14 . 

.  7,021 

6,221 

Lots  of  Small  Coal  for  New  York. 

The  anthracite  tonnage  statement  for  July  is  a 
favorable  one,  amount  considered,  but  some  dealers, 
particularly  in  and  about  this  city,  think  that  they 
are  getting  too  much  small  coal  and  that  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  domestic  sizes  reaching  this  market  is 
not  what  it  should  be.  We  hear  from  time  to  time 
of  those  who  buy  a  considerable  quantity  of  barley 
from  independent  (operators  as  a  means  of  obtain¬ 
ing  a  certain  proportion  of  domestic  sizes.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  rules  and  regulations,  barley  can  be  sold 
at  a  premium  and  this  helps  the  average  return  on 
the  whole  quantity,  giving  the  independent  operator 
even  more  than  the  75  cents  differential  that  is  al¬ 
lowed.  That  mi<rht  not  be  so  bad  if  the  small-coal 
tonnage  was  strictly  up  to  specifications,  but,  only 
too  often,  it  would  appear,  the  barley  is,  in  reality, 
silt,  and  the  dealer  finds  that  it  does  not  move  off 
very  fast,  particularly  now  that  it  is  difficult  to 
secure  soft  coal  to  use  in  conjunction  therewith. 
While  there  is  always  a  good  market  for  a  large 
tonnage  of  steam  coal  here,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
ihe  great  extent  of  New  York’s  requirements  of 
domestic  sizes  will  not  be  overlooked. 


Philadelphia  Trade  Conditions. 

Anthracite  Receipts  Still  Below  Allotment — - 
Bituminous  Shipments  Fair. 

The  entire  trade  and  consuming  public  has  been 
somewhat  cheered  by  the  reports  of  increased  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  anthracite  region.  However  very 
slight  indication  of  this  has  been  shown  in  the  local 
market,  as  the  tonnage  received  is  still  very  much 
below  the  quota  allotted  to  this  city.  In  order  for 
this  market  to  catch  up  to  its  quota  there  will  have 
to  be  extremely  heavy  shipments  from  now  on.  The 
producing  interests  in  answer  to  the  dealers’  in¬ 
quiries  still  maintain  that  they  will  be  able  to  cover 
the  situation  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  operators 
seem  to  be  most  cheerful  over  the  outlook,  although 
they  maintain  that  labor  conditions  are  far  from 
satisfactory,  but  all  signs  point  to  improvement  in 
the  very  near  future. 

After  the  period  of  excessively  warm  weather,  the 
consumer  has  once  more  resumed  interest  in  his 
coal  supply  as  evidenced  by  the  numerous  calls  on 
the  dealers  for  winter  requirements.  This  has  prob¬ 
ably  been  induced  by  the  feeling  that  fall  is  not  far 
off  and  this  has  caused  them  to  hustle  after  their 
coal  supply  again,  not  so  much  because  they  will  need 
coal  fires  very  soon,  but  the  fact  that  the  price  in¬ 
crease  of  30  cents  will  then  be  effective  has 
spurred  them  on  to  save  this  money  if  they  can.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  many  of  them  will  fail 
in  this  endeavor  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  deal¬ 
ers  will  have  to  meet  some  caustic  criticism  when 
they  deliver  orders  which  have  been  on  hand  for 
several  months,  during  which  time  several  price  in¬ 
creases  have  taken  effect.  However,  all  dealers  pro¬ 
tected  themselves  against  this  contingency  when 
taking  the  orders. 

There  is  something  of  an  odd  situation  as  to  the 
relative  supply  of  the  sizes.  It  would  seem  that  the 
shippers  recently  have  made  no  particular  effort  to 
ship  coal  proportioned  as  to  the  sizes.  We  run  into 
dealers  who  claim  they  are  getting  nothing  but 
chestnut  coal,  while  other  dealers  say  they  are  plenti¬ 
fully  supplied  with  pea.  Even  at  that  the  coal  does 
not  remain  long  in  the  yards. 

Bituminous  Situation. 

The  bituminous  situation  has  undergone  another 
change,  in  that  car  supply  has  suddenly  increased  for 
the  better.  In  the  central  Pennsylvania  region  which 
had  fared  quite  badly  the  previous  week,  there  now 
seems  to  be  an  average  car  supply  running  close  to 
60  per  cent.  Some  mines  had  even  more  cars  than 
they  could  load,  while  others  went  to  the  other  ex¬ 
treme.  Local  interests  claim  that  this  will  always 
be  the  case  under  the  plan  of  distribution  recently 
adopted  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and  against 
which  they  have  protested  strongly  at  Washington. 

Fairly  good  shipments  of  coal  have  been  com¬ 
ing  in  lately,  especially  from  the  Pennsylvania  dis¬ 
tricts,  but  coal  from  the  south  has  been  in  some¬ 
what  meager  supply,  especially  from  West  Virginia. 
Of  course  this  is  naturally  so  under  the  zoning  plan 
and  all  this  manner  of  distributing  the  coal  seems  to 
be  giving  satisfaction.  Certaiq  it  is  that  the  heavy 
users  of  coal  are  accumulating  nice  stocks  of  fuel, 
and  there  are  no  complaints  whatever  of  plants 
shutting  down,  as  was  the  case  during  the  severe 
stringency  last  winter  and  spring. 

There  was  some  hitch  in  the  tide  business  this 
week  and  at  times  there  was  a  tendency  towards 
congestion.  This  was  due  to  the  renewed  activity 
of  a  submarine  off  the  coast  which  sunk  a  number 
of  small  and  unprotected  vessels.  The  trade  affected 
was  principally  the  coast  business,  as  the  foreign 
bunkering  went  ahead  unrestricted. 

There  was  some  rumor  this  week  of  a  protest  to 
the  Federal  Railroad  Administration  as  to  the  freight 
rates  on  soft  coal,  due  to  their  being  somewhat  out 
of  proportion  to  other  commodities  after  the  recent 
increase.  Most  shippers  are  so  busy  getting  out  coal 
that  they  have  not  given  the  subject  much  thought 
and  seem  to  feel  that  at  this  time  it  is  a  matter  that 
interests  the  consumer  more  than  it  does  the  shipper. 
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Buffalo  Market  Conditions. 

Bituminous  Receipts  Continue  Light  by 
Reasons  of  Diversions. 

The  amount  of  bituminous  coal  moving  is  dwin¬ 
dling  perceptibly  so  far  as  this  market  is  concerned. 
It  is  with  considerable  difficulty  that  the  shippers 
can  keep  the  consumers  on  their  list  going.  They 
do  not  believe  that  at  present  anybody,  unless  most 
favorably  situated,  can  stock  up  any  amount,  and 
it  looks  as  if  it  would  be  months  before  much  of 
that  sort  of  thing  is  possible.  This  adds  to  the 
general  uneasiness  on  the  part  of  both  shipper  and 
consumer,  though  they  may  understand  in  a  general 
way  why  this  is  so. 

Of  course  the  Government  is  making  diversions 
to  all  sorts  of  consumers  and  territories  that  are 
not  easily  reached,  and  this  is  a  reasonable  way  to 
distribute  the  coal,  taken  on  a  general  plan,  but 
the  people  who  are  left  out  for  the  present  are 
going  to  squirm,  just  as  much  as  if  they  did  not 
expect  to  get  what  they  need  at  any  time.  Still, 
Buffalo  is  considered  near  to  the  soft  coal  mines 
and  easily  reached,  as  some  of  them  are  only  about 
10(1  miles  away,  so  it  is  -fair  to  suppose  that  we 
are  not  going  to  suffer  if  there  is  enough  to  go 
around  in  any  degree. 

It  will  take  some  big  change,  like  the  closing  of 
the  lakes,  probably,  to  divert  coal  in  this  direction 
and  just  now  the  lake  trade  in  bituminous  is  at 
its  highest  point.  The  output  continues  heavy,  so 
that  somebody  is  getting  coal  if  this  territory  is 
not.  Reports  agree  that  the  amount  is  keeping  up 
well,  though  the  fear  is  that  we  shall  need  to  shut 
down  a  great  many  socalled  non-essentials  to  save 
the  waterworks  and  the  like. 

Jobbers  Taking  It  Easy. 

Jobbers  are  paying  less  and  less  attention  to  busi¬ 
ness.  They  stay  at  their  summer  homes  if  they 
have  them  and  they  spend  much  time  in  their  auto¬ 
mobiles,  regarding  their  time  at  their  offices  as 
pretty  nearly  wasted.  Some  of  them  have  steadily 
reported  for  quite  a  long  time  that  they  have  but 
little  business  in  sight.  At  the  same  time  they  are 
keeping  watch  of  the  situation  and  will  make  a 
strike  as  soon  or  as  often  as  an  opening  offers. 

Anthracite  is  not  plenty  by  any  means,  and  the 
larger  distributors  report  that  the  amount  they  are 
getting  does  not  keep  up  and  they  have  never  had 
enough  at  any  time  to  satisfy  the  consumers. 
Claims  continue  to  be  made,  though,  that  some 
consumers  are  getting  a  whole  season’s  supply  when 
the  rule  is  to  give  only  two-thirds  where  the  amount 
is  over  six  tons.  Just  now  the  supply  is  nearly  all 
stove  and  chestnut. 

Lake  shipments  of  anthracite  for  the  week  were 
94,000  tons,  of  which  43,300  tons  cleared  for  Duluth 
and  Superior,  24,100  tons  for  Chicago,  22,300  tons 
fgor  Milwaukee,  3,300  tons  for  Manitowoc,  and  1,100 
tons  for  Marinette. 

Freight  rates  remain  at  48  cents  to  Duluth,  50 
cents  to  Manitowoc,  55  cents  to  Milwaukee,  60-65 
cents  to  Chicago,  and  $1  to  Marinette. 


Johnstown  Mining  News. 

Labor  is  the  perplexing  problem  in  the  central 
Pennsylvania  district,  and  the  “lid”  is  likely  to  blow 
off  at  any  time. 

Recently  in  Cambria  County  a  number  of  opera¬ 
tors  backed  a  movement  to  have  the  court,  which 
has  jurisdiction  over  liquor  license  matters,  prohibit 
the  brewers  from  selling  any  of  their  product  to 
be  used  for  picnics,  social  gatherings,  etc.  The 
claim  was  made  that  each  Sunday  picnics  were  held 
at  which  unlimited  amounts  of  beer  were  served, 
and  that  as  a  result  Monday’s  production  showed 
a  decided  slump.  The  condition,  it  was  alleged, 
was  prevalent  in  practically  all  of  the  smaller  min¬ 
ing  towns,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  some  of  the 
larger  ones  also.  Brewers  have  agreed  not  to  sell 
to  picnics,  clubs,  etc.,  for  the  duration  of  the  war 
as  a  result  of  this  complaint. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  miners’  locals  are  gather¬ 
ing  statistics  with  which  they  hope  to  meet  the 
operators’  charges  that  they,  or  a  certain  percent¬ 


age  of  their  membership,  are  “unpatriotic”  in  that 
100  per  cent,  production  is  not  maintained.  Miners’ 
union  members  claim  that  some  of  the  loss  from 
maximum  production  estimates  is  directly  due  to 
the  fact  that  mine  equipent  is  below  par,  and  that 
as  a  result  it  is  impossible  to  get  out  maximum 
tonnage. 

That  there  may  be  the  germ  of  truth  in  this  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  under  a  recent  ruling  pro¬ 
mulgated  by  the  Fuel  Administration  a  blanket 
priority  for  all  machinery,  supplies  and  equipment 
for  mines  has  been  perfected,  eliminating  the 
necessity  for  individual  requests  for  priority  with 
their  consequent  delay. 

Production  is  well  toward  par,  or  may  run  a 
trifle  ahead,  but  to  make  up  the  necessary  extra 
tonnage  which  the  country  will  demand  this  winter 
far  above  par  is  needed.  Car  supply  is  good 
throughout  the  field. 


Pittsburgh  Situation. 


Operators  Report  Cars  and  Labor  Short — 
Low  Water  Hinders  Shipments. 

Pittsburgh  district’s  shipments  to  lake  ports  is 
being  seriously  hampered  at  this  time  by  a  car 
shortage,  which  has  been  characterized  by  one  of  the 
leading  company  managers  as  “rotten,”  making  the 
car  service  in  the  district  the  worst  it  has  been  for 
some  time.  Opposed  to  this  statement  is  that  of 
the  Railroad  Administration  which  claims  to  be 
giving  ample  cars.  The  facts  are  that  the  company 
manager  is  talking  by  the  book. 

One  of  the  large  producing  concerns  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  is  said  to  be  short  10,000  miners  of  having  its 
full  quota.  Taking  this  fact  and  the  disinclination 
of  some  of  the  men  to  work  full  time  it  easily  can 
be  seen  just  why,  with  the  car  shortage,  producing 
heads  of  companies  are  pessimistic  over  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  getting  out  all  the  coal  needed  to  bring  lake 
shipments  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration. 

Much  Needed  for  Essentials. 

R.  W.  Gardner,  district  production  manager  of 
the  Fuel  Administration,  is  quoted  as  saying  that 
1,600  cars  per  day  are  needed  in  this  district  to 
transport  coal  to  essential  industries  on  the  lakes, 
and  that  the  supply  of  cars  does  not  average  over 
1,200.  He  declares  that  his  work  is  seriously  ham¬ 
pered  by  the  shortage,  and  that  the  essential  in¬ 
dustries  mentioned  will  be  still  further  crippled  if 
the  supply  is  not  increased.  He  says  that  when 
the  men  do  not  see  sufficient  cars  to  transport  the 
capacity  of  the  mine  it  is  difficult  to  get  them  to  go 
into  the  mine  and  make  a  day. 

In  an  interview  he  said,  speaking  of  his  efforts 
to  get  the  miners  and  operators  to  attend  meetings 
looking  toward  speeding  up  production:  “I  am 
sending  out  notices  to  coal  production  committees 
throughout  the  Pittsburgh  district  that  I  am  group¬ 
ing  mines  so  that  each  meeting  will  be  attended  by 
the  largest  number.  Coal  men  of  this  Federal  dis¬ 
trict  will  be  called  to  meet  in  conference  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh  within  the  next  few  days  to  outline  a  more 
uniform  and  efficient  program  of  production.” 

In  speaking  of  the  local  situation  Mr.  Gardner 
declared  that  there  would  be  plenty  of  cars  and  coal 
to  care  for  the  needs  of  Pittsburgh  plants  during 
the  coming  winter,  and  that  such  a  thing  as  a  short¬ 
age  locally  would  not  be  likely. 

Low  water  stages  are  hindering  the  shipments  of 
coal  by  river,  and  such  coal  as  is  moving  is  just 
from  mines  to  local  plants  where  pool  levels  are 
being  maintained  and  permit  of  the  shipments. 

Ralph  H.  Knode,  of  the  National  Fuel  Co.,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  who  has  been  in  the  offices  of  the  Fuel 
Administration  at  Washington,  has  been  commis¬ 
sioned  a  major  in  the  Quartermaster  Corps,  U.  S. 
Army,  and  has  been  sent  to  France,  where  he  is 
looking  after  the  needs  of  the  American  Expedi¬ 
tionary  force  insofar  as  they  relate  to  coal  and 
coke. 

The  Nemacolin  Coal  Co.,  with  offices  in  the 
Citizens’  Rank  building.  Pittsburgh,  is  opening  up  a 
new  operation  at  Bruin,  Butler  County,  on  the 
B.  &  O. 


Twin  Cities  Market. 

In  the  meantime,  the  coal  men  are  doing  the  best 
they  can  to  expedite  the  coal  movement  in  every 
way,  and  to  work  out  the  maze  of  instructions  in 
the  spirit  in  which  they  are  given,  while  at  the  same 
time  forwarding  the  work  as  much  as  possible. 

The  lack  of  hard  coal  is  being  recognized  in  the 
orders  which  have  been  issued  in  the  Twin  Cities 
and  elsewhere,  forbidding  the  sale  of  hard  coal  to 
those  whose  plants  can  use  soft  coal.  But  this  will 
not  improve  the  situation  unless  a  proper  increase  is 
made  in  the  soft  coal.  Apparently  this  is  not  being 
expected,  for  steps  are  being  taken  to  cut  down 
the  allotments  of  steam  plants  working  on  non- 
essentials — and  should  the  rule  be  carried  out,  it  will 
mean  a  marked  change.  Many  social  clubs  are  to  be 
deprived  of  heat,  on  the  ground  that  they  are  qon- 
essential.  Factories  are  being  scrutinized  on  the 
same  ground.  Numerous  suggestions  are  being 
made  to  have  heating  plants  remodeled,  to  reduce 
their  consumption  of  coal. 

There  is  a  gradual  improvement  in  the  volume 
of  coal  moving  to  the  docks  at  the  head  of  the 
lakes,  so  far  as  soft  coal  is  concerned,  but  hard 
coal  continues  to  run  behind  the  tonnage  of  a  year 
ago.  The  intimations  of  a  further  cut  in  the  allot¬ 
ment  of  hard  coal  for  this  section  seem  to  be  well 
founded:  It  is  not  impossible  to  bring  up  the  ton¬ 
nage  of  hard  coal  to  the  quantity  of  a  year  ago, 
but  there  has  not  been  any  indication  of  a  turn  to 
that  direction  yet,  and  the  time  for  the  fall  rush 
is  at  hand.  So  far  as  hard  coal  is  concerned,  there 
has  been  comparatively  little  change  to  fill  up  in 
advance,  although  the  receipts  have  been  moved 
into  the  interior  as  fast  as  possible,  and  the  quan¬ 
tity  left  on  the  docks  is  very  small.  The  beginning 
of  the  fall  crop  movement,  which  has  always  fur¬ 
nished  the  return  tonnage  to  the  outward  trip  of 
coal,  will  find  more  coal  in  the  interior  than  ever 
before.  If  the  receipts  will  continue  during  the 
next  two  or  three  months,  so  that  the  interior 
shipments  may  be  maintained,  the  cold  weather  will 
find  more  coal,  both  hard  and  soft,  in  the  country 
than  was  ever  the  case  before.  But  the  trouble 
now  is  in  the  limited  receipts  of  hard  coal,  particu¬ 
larly.  Unless  they  increase,  the  tonnage  delivered 
this  fall  will  not  be  what  it  ought  to  be  by  consid¬ 
erable.  So  far,  the  coal  movement  has  been  below 
the  contemplated  tonnage  and  there  is  no  present 
indication  that  it  will  improve  in  the  near  future, 
although  efforts  are  being  made  to  urge  increased 
movement  to  this  section  by  fuel  authorities. 


Notes  of  Interest. 

The  shortage  of  tugs  in  New  York  Harbor  is  such 
that  the  withdrawal  of  a  single  one,  particularly  any 
boat  of  the  largest  class,  is  noticeable.  We  under¬ 
stand  the  authorities  recently  transferred  one  of  the 
Pennsylvania  tugs  to  Hampton  .Roads  and  a  number 
of  those  concerned  in  coal  transportation  are  hoping 
that  this  can  be  returned  soon  or  replaced  by  another 
similar  boat. 

Central  Pennsylvania  operators  have  received  from 
their  District  Representatives  this  week  lists  of 
consumers  in  New  York,  frew  Jersey  and  other 
States  to  whom  shipments  must  be  discontinued  until 
further  notice  on  account  of  large  stocks  already  in 
their  possession.  This  action  is  in  line  with  a  recent 
order  by  Dr.  Garfield  and  is  based  on  data  furnished 
by  the  various  State  Administrators. 

-Captain  A.  L.  Dickerman,  head  of  the  whole¬ 
sale  firm  of  Dickerman  &  Englis,  New  York,  has 
been  promoted  to  a  Major  in  the  Ordnance  Depart¬ 
ment,  U.  S.  A.,  with  which  branch  of  the  service 
he  has  been  identified  for  nearly  a  year.  Major 
Dickerman  has  been  stationed  at  Boston  for  several 
months  past  in  connection  with  his  duties  in  the 
Power  and  Fuel  Section  of  the  Production  Division. 

Although  Major  Davis  Elkins,  Republican  candi¬ 
date  for  U.  S.  Senator  from  West  Vinginia,  was  at 
his  New  York  office  only  two  or  three  weeks  ago, 
he  is  now  in  France,  where  he  will  remain  for  some 
time.  Consequently  he  will  not  be  able  to  take  the 
stump  this  fall  in  accordance  with  the  time-honored 
American  practice. 
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Situation  in  Columbus. 


Efforts  Being  Made  to  Get  Tonnage  to  North¬ 
west — Decline  in  Production. 

Efforts  to  get  a  large  tonnage  to  the  Northwest  in 
order  to  supply  that  section  before  the  steam  and 
domestic  demand  locally  becomes  too  strong,  are 
being  made  by  producers  and  shippers.  Stimulated 
by  the  priority  order  issued  by  Federal  Representa¬ 
tive  McKinney,  a  large  tonnage  is  moving  from 
Ohio  and  West  Virginia  mines  to  the  lower  lake 
ports.  The  vessel  movement  is  generally  good,  and 
little  time  is  wasted  at  either  end  of  the  journey. 
Railroads  have  been  able  to  handle  cargoes  rather 
promptly  and  are  returning  empties  to  the  mines 
quickly.  As  a  result  of  this  organization  the  records 
of  lake  shipments  are  being  gradually  increased. 

Steam  trade  is  rather  quiet,  as  shipments  to 
manufacturing  and  steam  plants  are  generally  re¬ 
stricted.  Some  slack  is  now  coming  to  Columbus, 
under  permission  from  the  Fuel  Administration,  but 
it  has  to  be  widely  distributed.  Steam  users,  more 
especially  the  larger  consumers,  had  succeeded  in 
accumulating  quite  a  good  surplus  and  no  incon¬ 
venience  results.  The  smaller  users  have  followed 
the  example  of  the  larger  consumers  and  have 
secured  some  surplus  stocks.  Some  of  the  railroads 
have  secured  surplus  stocks  and  they  are  in  very 
good  shape.  Railroads  are  taking  a  good  tonnage 
for  fuel  purposes,  as  their  freight  movement  is 
large. 

Domestic  Trade  Quiet. 

Domestic  business  is  rather  quiet,  as  dealers  have 
been  unable  to  get  shipments.  Some  dealers  have 
accumulated  a  surplus  and  that  is  standing  them 
well  in  hand.  Dealers  have  booked  quite  a  good 
many  orders  for  delivery  the  latter  part  of  August 
and  early  in  September.  Their  stocks  are  generally 
low.  Pocahontas  is  now  practically  out  of  the 
market,  and  only  a  limited  amount  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  grades  is  arriving.  Hocking,  Crooksville  and 
Pomeroy  are  supplying  the  domestic  trade  largely. 
Prices  are  firm  at  former  levels.  Domestic  coke  sells 
at  $12.15  and  anthracite  at  $10.70.  New  River  and 
Pocahontas  sells  at  $6.75  for  lump  and  egg  at  $6.50 
for  mine-run.  Splints  are  strong*  at  $6.45  to  $6.60 
for  prepared  sizes  and  $6.20  to  $6.35  for  mine-run. 
Pomeroy  grades  retail  at  $6.05  to  $6.20  for  pre¬ 
pared  sizes  and  $5.80  to  $5.95  for  mine-run.  Thin 
vein  Hocking  sells  at  $6.20  to  $6.35  for  egg  and  lump 
at  $5.95  to  $6.10  for  mine-run.  Thick  vein  Hocking 
sells  at  $5.80  to  $5.95  for  lump  and  egg  and  $5.55  to 
$5.70  for  mine-run. 

Production  figures  for  Ohio  show  a  slight  decline, 
due  to  extreme  hot  weather,  together  with  lack  of 
cars.  The  Hocking  Valley  district  which  has  been 
pretty  well  supplied  with  cars  has  been  curtailed  by 
failure  to  return  empties,  because  of  reduction  in 
motive  power.  As  a  result  the  output  in  the  Hocking 
and  Pomeroy  districts  is  estimated  at  80  per  cent. 
Eastern  Ohio  is  getting  along  with  about  the  same 
percentage  of  output.  Crooksville  and  Massilon  re¬ 
port  about  75  to  85  per  cent.  Generally  speaking, 
the  output  is  only  cut  temporarily,  as  a  better  car 
supply  is  now  in  view. 


Hampton  Roads  Situation. 

The  coal  situation  as  far  as  industrial  plants  and 
domestic  use  is  concerned  is  still  not  as  good  as 
it  might  be.  Several  manufacturing  plants  are 
living  from  hand  to  mouth  and  are  unable  to  store 
up  any  coal  for  Winter  use.  Not  so  much  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  coal  however  is  being  sent  to  New  England 
now,  and  it  is  the  general  opinion  among  the  trade 
that  conditions  will  improve. 

Coal  is  arriving  at  piers  in  better  quantity  than  for 
some  time  and  this  is  particularly  noticeable  of  New 
River  coal.  The  New  River  field  is  getting  a  better 
car  supply  and  therefore  producing  more  coal. 

Export  shipments  have  dropped  off  to  some  little 
extent.  It  is  much  harder  now  to  procure  a  license 
to  export  coal. 

During  July  there  was  dumped  at  Hampton  Roads 
a  totai  of  1,731,331  tons.  This  was  the  biggest  month 
of  the  year,  and  yet  was  a  disappointment  as  hopes 


had  been  entertained  that  2,000,000  tons  would  be 
dumped.  Up  until  the  last  ten  days  of  the  month 
boats  were  very  plentiful  but  after  that  time  they 
became  scarce,  barely  enough  arriving  to  keep  the 
piers  running,  and  that  same  condition  exists  today. 
All  the  piers  are  behind  so  far  this  month  as  com¬ 
pared  with  last  month’s  dumpings. 

Dumpings  at  the  three  piers  for  last  three  years 
for  Jul  y  are  as  follows : 


1918.  1917. 

Norfolk  &  Western  . .  835,900  541,290 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio  . .  493,402  408,454 

Virginian  .  402.029  383,666 

Total  . 1,731,331  1,333,410 


1916. 

609,446 

442,194 

376,649 

1,428,289 


Market  at  Boston. 


Emergency  Demand  Practically  Eliminated 
— Apprehension  Materially  Dissipated. 

During  July  receipts  of  coal  in  New  England 
made  a  splendid  showing.  Indications  point  towards 
the  same  accomplishment  during  August.  The  re¬ 
sult  of  such  substantial  receipts  has  been  reflected 
in  the  absence  of  any  demand  for  emergency  coal. 
This  is  particularly  true  from  the  shipper’s  stand¬ 
point,  and  it  is  also  remarked  the  New  England 
Fuel  Administrators  have  had  very  little  occasion 
to  provide  such  relief.  Stocks  are  being  materially 
supplemented  and  in  some  cases  consumers  are  not 
inclined  to  consider  further  shipments.  Apprehen¬ 
sion  over  future  supplies  seems  to  have  been  dis¬ 
sipated.  1  he  fact  is  established  that  a  considerable 
number  of  industries  are  protected  with  stocks  to 
more  than  convenient  capacity. 

The  feature  of  immediate  interest  confronting  the 
trade  is  the  disturbing  loading  situation  at  Balti¬ 
more  and  Hampton  Roads.  At  the  former  port 
there  is  considerable  detention  to  vessel  dispatch, 
due  to  bunching  of  vessels  reporting  for  cargo,  and 
again  the  loading  is  very  much  delayed  by  hot 
weather  and  lack  of  labor,  and  in  order  to  par¬ 
tially  clear  the  situation  a  number  of  vessels  have 
been  ordered  away  to  Hampton  Roads  for  cargo. 

Submarines  Curtail  Steamer  Operations. 

Demurrage  accruals  are  extremely  heavy,  and  this 
raises  the  question  of  responsibility.  It  seems  em¬ 
inently  unfair  to  have  steamers  operating  regularly 
between  these  ports  to  go  on  demurrage  when  their 
respective  cargoes  are  in  the  loading  terminals,  but 
no  loading  pier  available.  This  condition  combined 
with  interrupted  discharging  at  the  New  England 
end,  together  with  trouble  encountered  on  account 
of  crews  and  submarine  activities  have  really  cur¬ 
tailed  steamer  operation  at  least  40  per  cent,  under 
normal.  It  is  therefore  readily  evident  the  present 
vessel  supply  is  more  than  adequate. 

Anthracite  coal  continues  to  maintain  'all-rail 
movement  nearly  up  to  normal  quota.  Tide-water 
receipts  are  not  quite  so  satisfactory.  Screenings 
are  not  meeting  with  a  very  receptive  market,  and 
until  bituminous  slows  down  a  market  for  these 
sizes  will  show  no  revival. 


Conditions  at  Cincinnati. 

Movement  of  Lake  Coal  Heaviest  Thus  Far- 
Fair  Stocks  at  War  Plants. 

I  his  market  continues  strong,  with  the  most 
urgent  demand  for  domestic  sizes  and  high-grade 
steam  coal.  Out-of-town  retail  dealers  still  flock  to 
town  and  shop  from  door  to  door  but  without  much 
success.  Large  users  of  gas  and  by-product  coal 
all  have  their  men  out  tracing  shipments  and  en¬ 
deavoring  to  increase  their  supply.  Large  steam 
users  here  that  are  short  of  coal  are  not  so  badly 
off  that  they  have  condescended  to  use  low  grade 
substitutes. 

The  car  supply  on  all  three  of  the  coal  carrying 
lines  entering  this  city  shows  decided  svmptoms  of 
falling  below  normal.  The  movement  of  lake  coal 
is  heavier  than  at  any  time  this  year.  The  C.  &  O. 
is  now  operating  the  S.  V.  &  E.  and  Long  Fork 
Railways,  off  from  their  Big  Sandy  Division,  and 
all  coal  from  these  lines  is  .moving  through  the 


Cando  fuel  forwarding  bureau  at  Russell,  Ky.  The 
Big  Four  is  now  operating  the  C.  &  O.  of  Indiana, 
and  the  poor  coal  man  hardly  knows  to  whom  to 
go  to  have  his  coal  traced. 

It  is  again1  rumored  that  all  the  C.  &  O.  offices 
at  Cincinnati  will  be  transferred  to  Huntington, 
W.  Va.,  in  the  near  future.  Why  dame  rumor  in¬ 
sists  on  picking  on  the  local  C.  &  O.  offices  no  one 
seems  to  know.  It  is  the  consensus  of  opinion, 
however,  that  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  move  the 
local  C.  &  O.  coal  and  coke  department  from  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  as  it  has  been  of  inestimable  service  to  the 
coal  men  in  this  community. 

Coal  dealers  in  Cincinnati,  with  the  meager  supply 
on  hand,  since  they  were  cut  off  from  the  West 
Virginia  fields,  have  begun  to  rearrange  their  affairs 
with  a  view  to  following  out  the  Government’s  de¬ 
sires  to  see  that  those  consumers  on  the  priority 
lists  are  served  before  industries  and  individuals 
classed  as  less  essential.  The  order  to  follow  the 
above  rule  came  early  this  week.  It  is  not  believed 
that  any  hardship  will  result  from  the  orders  in  this 
district,  as  those  consumers  not  on  the  priority  list, 
having  been  notified  from  time  to  time  that"  their 
supplies  would  be  cut  down,  have  either  made  ar¬ 
rangements  to  go  into  war  work  or  have  curtailed 
their  output  so  as  to  mqet  the  new  fuel  require¬ 
ments. 

Most  of  the  large  industrial  plants,  now  engaged 
in  making  war  materials,  have  stored  up  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  coal.  It  is  true  that  their  storage  facilities 
are  not  such  as  to  prevent  a  shortage  should  they 
not  be  able  to,  get  any  more  coal,  but  they  have 
gone  a  long  way  to  avert  a  famine  next  winter. 

Central  Pennsylvania 

Mining*  Conditions. 

That  the  car  supply  and  labor  conditions  have 
made  no  material  change  recently  is  evidenced  by 
the  figures  given  out  by  the  secretary  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Pennsylvania  Producers’  Association.  These 
figures  show  a  slight  decrease  in  the  loss  due  to 
car  shortage  and  a  trifling  decrease  in  the  loss 
charged  to  labor  shortage. 

With  the  improvement  of  the  railroad  service, 
and  the  speeding  up  of  engine  and  car  repairs  at  the 
shops,  during  the  balance  of  the  season  of  easy 
transportation  conditions  it  ought  to  be  possible  to 
remove  altogether  the  loss  due  to  car  shortage, 
which  in  this  district  has  been  varying  from  20  to 
40  thousand  tons  weekly  and  most  of  this  during 
the  last  three  days  of  each  week,  as  generally  the 
car  supply  has  been  all  that  could  be  asked  for  on 
Monday  and  Tuesday  and  sometimes  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  the  heavy  drop  in  the  percentage  of  distribution 
being  usually  on  Friday  and  Saturday. 

Attention  might  properly  be  brought  again  to  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Snider  of  the  transportation  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Fuel  Administration,  that  it  would 
be  possible  to  place  additional  cars  if  the  operators 
could  show  the  ability  to  load  them.  By  some 
means  this  weekly  loss  due- to  car  shortage  should 
be  eliminated. 

The  loss  due  to  labor  shortage  is  a  different 
problem,  and  aside  from  the  increase  in  output  that 
would  be  possible  at  some  of  the  mines  with  the 
installation  of  machines  and  electric  haulage,  the 
handicaps  which  were  referred  to  in  a  recent 
article,  and  that  tonnage  would  be  considerable  in 
the  aggregate,  the  one  hope  lies  in  every  day  full 
time,  consistent  and  conscientious  effort  of  everv 
employe  at  and  inside  of  the  operations.  Could 
this  be  accomplished  the  railroads  would  be  put 
to  it  to.  furnish  cars  and  transportation.  This  is 
now  being  attempted  by  the  Production  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Fuel  Administration,  but  as  yet  can 
hardly  be  termed  a  pronounced  success  and  what 
the  future  holds  in  store  is  simply  a  guess. 


Reeve  Schlej,  assistant  State  fuel  administrator 
foi  New  \  ork  City,  has  issued  the  following  order: 

Charitable  organizations  or  settlement  houses  mav 
maintain  a  sufficient  amount  of  light  upon  their  roof 
gardens  between  sunset  and  midnight  when  such 
i  oof  gardens  are  open  to  the  public  without  charge.” 
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The  Chicago  Market. 


Screenings  the  Only  Grade  in  Which  Supply 
Is  Equal  to  the  Demand. 

It  is  estimated  by  the  Fuel  Administration  that 
between  90  and  95  per  cent,  of  the  domestic  con¬ 
sumers  in  Illinois  have  placed  their  orders  with 
dealers  for  next  winter’s  supply  of  coal.  This  re¬ 
sult  is  credited  to  the  agitation  which  the  Admin¬ 
istration  has  engineered,  and  it  has  caused,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  officials,  these  important  results : 
Consumers  who  have  ordered  their  coal  and  have 
not  received  it,  are  on  the  necks  of  the  dealers 
to  hurry  up  deliveries,  and  the  dealers  in  turn  are 
on  the  necks  of  the  jobbers  and  operators.  The 
output  of  every  mine  in  the  State  is  sold  far  in 
advance,  except  for  the  screenings,  which  remain 
the  chief  obstacle  to  a  100  per  cent,  marketing 
record  in  this  territory. 

Screenings  are  being  disposed  of  with  great  suc¬ 
cess,  however.  Florists,  who  were  limited  to  50 
per  cent,  of  the  1916-17  consumption,  have  been 
given  permission  to  run  at  100  per  cent,  capacity 
if  they  will  stock  up  on  Central  and  Northern 
Illinois  screenings  and  use  no  prepared  sizes. 
Those  that  have  taken  advantage  of  this  permis¬ 
sion  are  storing  the  screenings.  Clay  products 
manufacturers  who  were  also  on  a  50  per  cent, 
basis,  have  been  allowed  to  run  full  capacity,  pro¬ 
vided  they  use  screenings  or  other  fuel  which  does 
not  require  transportation.  This  has  been  a  boon 
to  those  in  coal  mining  districts.  Many  power 
plants  which  used  prepared  sizes  in  former  years 
have  been  induced  to  use  screenings,  some  by  the 
persuasive  powers  of  the  Fuel  Administration  engi¬ 
neers,  and  some  by  the  high  cost  of  prepared  sizes. 
The  result  is  that  no  screenings  have  been  wasted 
and  little  tonnage  has  been  sold  under  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  maximum  price,  though  in  some  cases  con¬ 
cessions  have  been  made  to  get  rid  of  them. 

Use  of  Screenings  Urged. 

Joseph  Harrington,  an  engineer  from  the  East 
who  has  been  sent  here  to  conduct  the  conservation 
department  for  the  Fuel  Administration,  is  making 
a  campaign  to  induce  power  plants  that  formerly 
used  prepared  sizes  to  use  screenings.  Mr.  Har¬ 
rington  insists  that  a  15  per  cent,  saving  in  fuel 
consumption  must  be  made  in  Illinois  if  a  complete 
shut-down  of  many  industries  is  to  be  avoided — not 
because  of  any  lessened  production,  but  because  of 
the  enormously  increased  demand.  Illinois  produc¬ 
tion  is  surprising  everyone,  and  there  is  not  the 
slump  here  that,  is  being  noticed  in  the  national 
production  figures.  The  Railroad  Administration  is 
supplying  cars  enough  except  in  occasional  spots, 
and  while  the  labor  shortage  is  severe  it  has  not 
noticeably  affected  the  output  as  yet. 

Mr.  Harrington  is  preparing  to  rate  every  power 
plant  in  the  State  on  a  basis  of  fuel  consumption, 
however,  and  to  show  the  owners  how  to  save 
money  by  reducing  consumption,  and  changing  to 
a  lower  grade  of  fuel.  Questionnaires  have  been 
sent  out  which  will  bring  in  information  upon  which 
a  committee  of  experts  can  assign  the  rating.  This 
campaign  is  expected  to  produce  immediate  results 
in  fuel  saving  to  tide  over  the  war  emergency,  and 
will  probably  have  permanent  results  of  even  greater 
importance  to  the  coal  trade.  In  many  cases  alter¬ 
ations  of  some  expense  will  be  necessary  to  enable 
plants  to  burn  screenings,  and  when  these  changes 
have  been  made  if  the  new  fuel  works  satisfactorily 
and  saves  money,  the  plant  is  not  likely  to  go  back 
to  prepared  sizes.  The  market  for  screenings  may 
thus  be  permanently  increased.  There  is  also  likely 
to  be  a  similar  permanent  effect  on  the  market  for 
anthracite.  In  the  counties  which  have  been  en¬ 
tirely  shut  off  from  this  fuel,  many  people  may 
become  permanent  consumers  of  the  Illinois  grade 
which  they  are  being  compelled  to  use  this  year. 

Manufacturers  Building  Up  Reserves. 

Mr.  Harrington  has  directed  that  every  user  of 
coal  for  industrial  purposes  set  aside  5  per  cent, 
of  current  receipts  as  a  winter  reserve.  The  ratings 
which  he  will  assign  will  be  made  known  August 
20,  and  plants  that  exceed  it  will  have  to  show 
cause  why  their  supply  of  fuel  should  not  be 
limited. 


Another  interesting  plan  of  this  new  department 
of  the  Fuel  Administration  is  to  list  the  domestic 
consumers  who  are  unable  to  purchase  their  coal 
in  advance,  and  arrange  with  local  bankers  to 
finance  such  purchases  through  their  regular  deal¬ 
ers,  the  dealers  to  store  the  coal  and  hold  it  until 
the  consumers  are  able  to  finance  the  purchase. 

Anthracite  continues  to  come  slowly,  only  water 
shipments  being  up  to  the  proportion  of  the  year’s 
supply  which  ought  to  be  received  by  this  time. 
Those  jobbers  and  agents  who  get  anthracite  send 
it  out  on  a  pro  rata  basis  to  their  regular  customers 
without  waiting  for  an  order.  The  reduction  in 
consignments  to  jobbers  is  in  some  cases  75  per 
cent.,  owing  to  the  entire  supply  of  States  which 
were  formerly  sold  through  this  market  being  cut 
off. 

There  have  been  rumors  of  another  advance  in 
the  price  of  bituminous,  but  it  seems  to  be  without 
foundation.  The  labor  shortage  is  affecting  deal¬ 
ers  even  more  than  operators.  The  trans-shipment 
of  coal  to  western  points  is  delayed  by  lack  of  labor 
to  load,  and  demurrage  charges  continue  to  pile  up 
for  the  same  reason.  Appeals  have  been  made  to 
the  U.  S.  Employment  Service  to  help  out,  but 
while  coal  mining  is  classed  by  the  service  as  war 
work,  there  seems  to  be  a  disposition  to  question 
the  privileged  nature  of  coal  transportation  unless 
it  is  to  a  wrar  industry.  Unless  this  question  is 
settled  in  favor  of  the  coal  men,  the  application  of 
the  labor  draft  on  non-war  industries  is  going  to 
hit  the  dealers  all  the  harder. 

Recent  severe  hot  weather  has  started  some  of 
the  storage  piles  about  the  city  smoking,  but  so  far 
no  reports  have  been  received  of  serious  losses 
from  spontaneous  combustion. 


Conditions  at  Baltimore. 

Improvement  in  Receipts  of  All  Grades — 
Gains  in  Anthracite  Tonnage. 

The  fuel  tide  has  turned  here.  Nothing  like  the 
amount  of  coal  desired  has  come  through  or  is  in 
sight,  it  is  true,  but  it  can  be  said  that  receipts  of 
all  kinds  of  coal  are  showing  an  improvement.  The 
Railroad  Administration  in  Washington  is  now  pre¬ 
dicting  that  there  will  be  no  real  coal  shortage  the 
coming  winter,  and  while  the  Fuel  Administration 
is  still  warning  that  greatest  care  must  be  taken 
both  as  to  the  consumption  of  domestic  and  indus¬ 
trial  coal,  there  seems  to  be  a  more  confident  air 
than  for  some  time  past  that  the  situation  will  be 
tided  over. 

The  turn  in  events  came  when  consumers  of  all 
kinds  were  showing  much  uneasiness.  Many  in¬ 
dustries  had  been  caught  short  of  even  emergency 
supply,  anc|  the  light  receipts  of  hard  coal  for  the 
first  four  months  of  the  coal  year  had  led  to  the 
belief  that  not  only  would  the  two-thirds  of  home 
deliveries  be  unrealized  but  that  many  families 
would  get  no  coal  at  all  before  cold  weather  came. 

In  relation  to  the  soft  coal  situation  the  change 
came  through  the  personal  efforts  of  the  State  Fuel 
Administrator  in  several  conferences  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  He  had  appealed  almost  in  vain  for  diversions 
from  the  district  representative  and  from  Wash¬ 
ington  on  direct  orders.  Armed  with  facts  on  the 
one  side  to  show  how  the  packing  industry  and 
other  important  business  plants  were  suffering  for 
need  of  coal  and  on  the  other  by  the  fact  that  a 
number  of  the  war  industries  hereabouts  have  coal 
supplies  for  weeks  ahead  on  hand,  the  national  ad¬ 
ministration  was  asked  for  diversions  from  this 
preferential,  but  for  the  moment  not  essential  de¬ 
livery,  for  hard  pressed  general  business  in  the 
same  territory.  These  diversions  began  during  the 
past  week,  and  reports  showed  a  fairly  steady  sup¬ 
ply  flowing  in  for  the  account  of  the  Maryland 
Administrator. 

An  improvement  is  shown  in  receipts  of  anthra¬ 
cite,  and  while  the  need  for  more  coal  is  still  urgent 
the  Fuel  Administration  her^  takes  the  stand  that, 
with  the  filling  up  of  a  good  part  of  the  apportion¬ 
ments  of  the  northwest  and  New  England  before 
the  end  of  October,  that  there  will  be  an  increasing 
amount  to  reach  this  section.  July  figures  have  not 
been  compiled  as  yet,  but  the  tonnage  is  believed 
to  have  been  about  58,000  tons,  which  was  about 


the  average  for  the  three  months  preceding;  this 
average  being  below  the  receipts  of  a  year  ago,  and 
of  course  far  below  the  10  per  cent,  increased  al¬ 
lotment  allowed  for  this  section  because  of  war 
industry  use  of  hard  coal,  etc.  The  larger  indus¬ 
trial  use  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  181,704  tons  was 
received  here  during  April,  May  and  June  of  this 
year,  of  which  less  than  160,000  tons  was  received 
by  retailers  for  distribution.  Last  year  the  'same 
months  saw  receipts  of  182,214  tons,  of  which 
around  170,000  went  to  domestic  consumers,  etc., 
through  retailers.  The  first  thirteen  days  of  August 
showed  anthracite  receipts  of  around  43,000  tons, 
of  which  about  30,000  went  to  other  than  steam 
uses.  The  constantly  increasing  call  for  hard  coal 
for  war  industry  use,  which  must  come  from  the 
State’s  allotment,  is  one  element  worrying  coal  men 
and  officials  here. 

A  Voice  from  the  Ranks  of  the  Retailers. 

The  aims  and  purposes  of  Saward’s  Journal,  the 
serviceable  news  and  editorial  policy  which  we  en¬ 
deavor  to  adhere  to,  have  been  referred  to  hereto¬ 
fore  in  these  columns,  and  recognition  of  our  efforts 
is  most  encouragingly  reflected  in  the  letters  that 
reach  us  highly  commending  the  value  of  the  paper 
as  a  source  of  news  and  editorial  forecast. 

One  of  the  latest  documents  along  this  line  comes 
from  a  man  well  known  throughout  the  ranks  of  the 
retailers,  E.  V.  Sidell,  of  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  a  retail  coal  dealer  who  attends  more 
trade  conventions  than  any  other  one  man  in  the 
business.  We  print  his  letter  with  his  permission : 
Gentl.emen : 

A  progressive  coal  trade  weekly  hav¬ 
ing  advice  valuable  to  a  retailer  was 
what  I  wanted.  Please  find  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  prove  it.  Money  talks ! 

I  also  like  your  editorial  review  on 
first  reading  page,  where  if  busy  I  can 
get  a  clear  cut  idea  of  what  may  be 
reasonably  expected  to  happen  from 
what  has  already  taken  place,  all  over 
the  world,  and  later  on  when  I  have 
more  leisure  I  read  the  detailed  reports 
from  the  various  fuel  centres.  Every¬ 
one  is  interested  in  the  future. 

Your  paper  brings  professional  sug¬ 
gestions  worth  many  times  the  price 
charged  and  the  advertisements  help  a 
coal  merchant  keep  his  supplies  up-to- 
date. 

For  these  and  many  other  reasons  I 
feel  that  I  must  have  Saward's. 

Yours  sincerely, 

E.  V.  Sidell. 


Buffalo  Notes.  - 

E.  C.  Roberts  took  a  short  outing  late  last  week, 
going  as  far  away  as  Gravenhurst,  in  the  Muskoka 
Lake  district  of  Canada. 

“They  have  cut  out  our  coal  shipments  to  Canada 
and  restricted  us  in  some  of  the  Western  districts 
where  we  had  coal  sold,”  is  the  complaint  of  an 
anthracite  shipping  agent  here.  It  looks  as  if  the 
Fuel  Administration  was  looking  for  a  big  shortage 
next  winter  and  was  bound  to  beat  it  somehow. 

J.  Fred  Morlock,  who  lately  bought  control  of 
the  200-ton  Victor  Mine  at  Strattonville,  Pa.,  and 
proceeded  to  enlarge  the  output,  is  looking  for  more 
mines  and  expects  to  be  in  position  to  make  further 
announcements  in  that  direction  soon. 

Howard  A.  Foreman,  County  Fuel  Administrator, 
is  in  hospital,  covered  with  cuts  and  bruises  from 
an  automobile  accident.  His  knee  is  in  a  cast  and 
may  become  stiff.  Otherwise  the  injuries  are  not 
serious. 

Anthracite  production  for  the  week  ended  August 
10  amounted  to  1.640,044  gross  tons,  according  to 
reports  received  by  the  Fuel  Administration,  an 
increase  of  50,590  tons  over  the  same  week  of  last 
year. 
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County  Administrators  Hold  Conference  in  New  York. 

Evans  Woollen,  Representing  Dr.  Garfield,  Says  Non-Essentials  Are  to  Have  Less  Coal 
for  Stocking — State  Administrator  Cooke  Speaks  Hopefully  of  Anthracite  Outlook. 


Practically  all  the  County  Fuel  Administrators  in 
New  York  State  met  in  the  rooms  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  in  Liberty  street  last  Thursday  for  a 
conference  with  State  Administrator  Cooke,  Assist¬ 
ant  State  Administrator  Schley  and  representatives 
of  the  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration  from  Washington. 
Dr.  Garfield  was  expected  to  attend,  but  was  pre¬ 
vented  from  doing  so  by  the  pressure  of  his  official 
duties.  He  was  represented  at  the  conference  by 
Evans  Woollen,  acting  director  of  the  Bureau  of 
State  Organizations  of  the  Fuel  Administration  and 
also  State  Fuel  Administrator  for  Indiana. 

Mr.  Woollen  said  that  the  growing  requirements 
of  war  industries  had  forced  the  Administration  to 
adopt  a  new  policy  in  regard  to  the  storage  of  bitu¬ 
minous.  From  now  on,  he  said,  non-preferred  in¬ 
dustries  will  be  allowed  to  stock  less  tonnage  and 
consumers  on  the  preference  list  will  be  given  the 
bulk  of  the  surplus  remaining  after  current  needs 
have  been  taken  care  of.  “The  hazards  of  winter 
delivery  should  be  borne  by  non-preferred  consum¬ 
ers,”  he  declared. 

Mr.  Woollen  spoke  in  part  as  follows : 

“We  fuel  administrators  have  to  do  with  what  the 
President  recently  spoke  of  as  ‘a  grave  danger.’ 
Indeed,  he  went  on  to  say  of  the  existing  scarcity 
of  coal  that  it  is  the  most  serious  danger  which 
confronts  the  nation.  In  the  presence  of  that  fact 
we  cannot  meet  otherwise  than  sober-mindedly  and 
in  all  humility.  Yet  we  are  stirred  and  are  grateful, 
are  we  not,  that  to  us  has  been  entrusted  what  con¬ 
cerns  the  lives  of  our  soldiers  and  the  welfare  of 
our  neighbors.  To  you  who,  I  doubt  not,  have  gath¬ 
ered  in  such  mood  I  bring  greeting  from  those  who 
labor  in  such  mood  at  the  Capital. 

“They  more  than  you  have  to  do  with  the  funda¬ 
mental  of  our  problem — production.  They  are  not 
unmindful  of  the  criticism  that  the  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration  does  everything  about  coal  except  to  get  more 
coal.  Neither  are  they  unaware  that  the  coal  in  the 
ground  is  unlimited  and  that  all  the  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration’s  difficulties  would  be  overcome  by  sufficiently 
increased  production.  Be  assured  that  Washington 
is  at  work  on  production.  A  committee,  skilled  in 
mining  and  devoted  in  patriotism,  is  working  on  the 
problem  with  imagination  and  initiative  and  vigor. 

Limitations  of  Production. 

“However,  the  members  of  that  committee,  better 
perhaps  than  some  of  the  Fuel  Administration’s 
critics,  know  the  limitations.  They  know  that  our 
national  activities  in  this  time  of  crisis  are  limited 
not  by  money  or  credit,  but  by  labor  and  materials 
and  transportation.  We  were  asked  the  other  day 
why  the  miners  do  not  work  in  three  eight-hour 
shifts.  The  answer  of  course  was  that  the  country 
has  neither  the  miners  to  fill  the  shifts  nor  the 
equipment  'for  the  transportation  of  their  product. 

“Drafted  miners  who  are  essential  are  being  given 
deferred  classification  and  are  being  urged  against 
their  inclinations  to  accept  it  as  a  patriotic  duty.  At 
the  mines  production  committees  have  been  organ¬ 
ized.  Representatives  of  the  management  and  of  the 
workers  co-operate  on  these  committees  in  remov¬ 
ing  obstacles  and  stimulating  zeal.  The  .Railroad 
Administration  is  making  its  contribution  to  produc¬ 
tion  by  doing,  I  doubt  not,  everything  that  can  rea¬ 
sonably  be  done  to  enlarge  transportation  equipment 
and  facilities. 

“In  a  word,  production  is  being  increased  and 
unprecedentedly.  The  increase  was  fifty  million  tons 
of  bituminous  last  year  and  will  be,  we  hope,  at 
least  fifty  millions  more  this  year.  Further,  this  is 
the  only  country  that  has  increased  its  production 
since  entering  the  war. 

“But  notwithstanding  whatsoever  increase  is  within 
the  possibilities  no  assurance  can  be  given  against 
a  serious  coal  shortage.  The  reason  of  course  is  that 
the  war-made  demand  keeps  bounding  on  beyond 
reach.  Let  me  give  a  single  instance.  The  allot¬ 
ment  to  the  Navy  at  the  beginning  of  the  coal  year 
was  three  and  a  half  million  tons.  It  is  now  esti¬ 


mated  that  the  requirement  for  the  year  will  be  eight 
millions.  Having  in  mind  a  multitude  of  such  in¬ 
stances,  we  do  not  hesitate  in  the  assertion  that  the 
Fuel  Administration’s  problem  as  of  April  1,  the 
beginning  of  the  coal  year,  has  been  solved.  It  is 
the  problem  caused  since  April  1  by  the  enlarging 
war  program  that  has  not  been  solved. 

Non-Essentials  Must  Take  Their  Chances. 

“In  view  of  this  enlarging  program  and  consequent 
fuel  problem,  there  is  necessity  for  a  modification 
of  the  Fuel  Administration’s  policy  in  the  matter  of 
storage.  We  are,  as  you  know,  well  informed  about 
storage  by  the  reports  we  now  have  weekly  from 
nearly  one  hundred  thousand  industries,  utilities  and 
retailers.  From  these  reports  it  is  evident  that  stor¬ 
age  by  non-preferred  consumers  must  be  checked. 
The  Administration’s  policy  as  modified  under  exist¬ 
ing  conditions  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the 
hazards  of  winter  delivery  should  be  borne  by  the 
non-preferred  consumers.  Accordingly,  it  is  being 
provided  that  coal  in  demand  for  winter  storage  by 
preferred  consumers  shall  not  be  available  for  such 
storage  by  non-preferred  consumers.  You  will  find 
yourselves  much  engaged  during  the  ensuing  weeks 
in  carrying  out  that  policy. 

“In  conclusion  permit  me  to  remind  you,  as  to  the 
seriousness  of  our  responsibility,  that  in  dealing  with 
coal,  we  are  dealing  with  that  which  Lloyd  George 
has  said  ‘is  the  most  terrible  of  enemies  and  the 
most  notent  of  friends,’  ‘life  for  us  and  death  for  our 
foe.’  ” 

The  distribution  of  domestic  size  anthracite 
throughout  the  State  was  discussed.  Mr.  Cooke  said 
after  the  meeting  that  it  was  not  a  question  of  filling 
all  bins  before  the  coming  of  cold  weather.  Filling 
bins,  he  added,  was  an  all-the-year  job. 

Will  Be  Anthracite  Enough,  Says  Mr.  Cooke. 

“My  belief  is  that,  with  careful  distribution  and 
with  reasonable  conservation,  we  are  going  to  have 
enough  anthracite  to  get  along  on,”  Mr.  Cooke  said. 
“The  important  object  of  this  meeting  is  to  build  up 
machinery  for  distribution  and  to  co-ordinate  all  our 
efforts.  The  supply  is  coming  into  every  county  in 
this  State  and  is  being  distributed  to  the  consumers. 
The  State  Fuel  Administration,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Anthracite  Committee  at  Philadelphia,  is  now 
working  so  that  every  dealer  will  get  his  allotment 
of  the  visible  supply.  More  coal  is  being  mined. 
New  York  State  has  received  12  per  cent,  more  than 
it  did  in  1916-17.” 

It  was  explained  by  Mr.  Cooke  that  the  northern 
tier  counties  first  were  being  supplied  with  coal. 
This  was  because  they  were  on  a  long  haul,  which 
meant  more  difficulty  in  distribution  if  the  cold 
weather  set  in. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  Cooke  announced  after  the 
meeting  that  the  Lehigh  Valley,  the  Lackawanna,  the 
Erie  and  the  Jersey  Central  railroads  had  made 
material  increases  in  their  terminal  facilities  for 
steaming  out  frozen  coal.  The  State  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
trator  hopes  to  obtain  a  permanent  ice  breaker  for 
keeping  the  channels  open  here  so  that  barges  can 
be  shifted. 

A  committee  of  seven  will  be  appointed  to  take  up 
the  problem  of  firewood  prices,  which  in  some  in¬ 
stances  have  risen  to  $30  or  $35  a  cord. 


One  more  method  of  conserving  the  available 
supply  of  coal  is  being  tried  out.  To  relieve  pres¬ 
sure  on  the  Eastern  supply,  the  Fuel  Administration 
is  testing  the  possibilities  of  using  Pacific  Coast 
coal  in  South  American  industrial  plants.  Trial 
cargoes  have  been  shipped  from  Puget  Sound  to 
Chili,  accompanied  by  fuel  experts  who  will  conduct 
the  experiments.  Up  to  the  present  coal  for  South 
America  has  been  shipped  from  the  mines  of  West 
Virginia,  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  which  also 
are  carrying  the  heaviest  burden  of  producing  coal 
for  war  plants. 


By-Product  Coal  Shortage. 


The  Steel  Industry  Badly  Hampered  by 
Inadequate  Supply  of  This  Fuel. 

Washington,  Aug.  15. — Shortage  of  by-product 
coal,  essential  to  steel  production,  including  the 
smokeless  variety  essential  to  the  navy,  has  reached 
such  alarming  proportions,  it  was  learned  today, 
that  the  Government  may  have  to  curtail  so-called 
lesser  essential  industries  more  drastically  than  con¬ 
templated  when  the  fuel  need  of  war  industries  first 
made  restrictions  on  consumption  necessary. 

I  he  Fuel  Administration  is  now  taking,  wherever 
it  can  be  found,  every  ton  of  this  grade  of  coal  from 
those  industries  which  may  use  other  grades,  in¬ 
cluding  steam  coal,  just  as  well.  With  the  Govern¬ 
ment  steel  requirement  approaching  the  23,000,000- 
ton  mark  for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  and  many 
blast  furnaces  threatened  with  a  shutdown  through 
lack  of  by-product  coal,  the  Fuel  Administration 
and  War  Industry  Board  are  joining  forces,  not 
only  to  stop  private  hoarding,  but  to  develop  addi¬ 
tional  coal  fields. 

Shortage  Problem  Troublesome. 

The  shortage  of  coal  at  steel  mills  and  blast 
furnaces  is  so  acute,  officials  of  the  War  Industries 
Board  said  today,  that  steel  capacity  is  being  re¬ 
duced  by  several  hundred  thousand  tons  a  month, 
and  six  blast  furnaces  will  in  all  probability  have 
to  shut  down. 

In  the  Illinois  district  one  mill  is  losing  more  than 
40,000  tons  of  steel  a  month  and  in  the  Ohio  district 
100  coke  ovens  at  a  steel  plant  are  idle  because 
there  is  no  coal  on  hand. 

The  problem  of  storage  is  also  still  bothering  the 
Fuel  Administration.  Industries  on  the  preferred 
list  are  inclined  to  neglect  to  store  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  the  Fuel  Administration  will  see  to  it  that 
their  needs  are  fully  met.  Non-preferred  industries, 
knowing  they  can  look  for  no  assistance,  are  in  some 
cases  putting  in  all  the  coal  they  can  lay  their 
hands  on.  This  produces  the  problem. 


Notes  from  the  Capital) 

Concerned  over  the  possibility  that  demands  for 
steel  for  the  forces  in  the  field  cannot  be  met, 
Bernard  M.  Baruch,  chairman  of  the  War  Indus¬ 
tries  Board,  conferred  on  Wednesday  with  Fuel 
Administrator  Garfield.  It  is  understood  that  Mr. 
Baruch  informed  Dr.  Garfield  that  the  needs  of  war 
industries  are  growing  at  such  a  rate  that  only 
increased  production  of  coal  and  steel  can  meet  the 
situation. 

The  order  requiring  all  bituminous  coal  loaded  in 
box  cars  to  be  sent  to  the  scales  consigned  to  the 
Fuel  Administration,  for  distribution  by  the  District 
Representatives,  has  just  been  extended  to  Somerset 
County,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Cumberland,  Pied¬ 
mont  and  Upper  Potomac  regions  in  Maryland  and 
West  Virginia.  The  order  has  been  in  effect  for 
several  weeks  past  in  Clearfield,  Cambria  and  other 
central  Pennsylvania  counties  except  Somerset.  By 
its  terms  jobbers  are  deprived  of  quite  an  amount 
of  tonnage. 

President  Wilson’s  proclamation  to  the  miners 
should  be  carefully  and  thoroughly  explained  to 
them  by  (he  operators,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Provost 
Marshal  General’s  office,  if  the  best  results  are  to 
lie  obtained  from  the  effort  to  convince  the  men  that 
it  is  their  duty  to  remain  in  that  branch  of  the 
government  service  rather  than  to  abandon  the 
mines  and  enter  the  military  service.  “The  Presi¬ 
dent’s  proclamation,  of  course,”  said  one  of  General 
Crowder’s  aides,  “does  not  exempt  miners  from  the 
draft,  but  it  seems  to  me  there  is  danger  that  many 
of  them  may  believe  it  does,  and  may  neglect,  for 
that  reason,  to  claim  any  exemption.  It  rests  with 
the  operators,  therefore,  to  explain  to  them  that  un¬ 
less  they  claim  the  exemption  to  which  they  are  en¬ 
titled  they  will  not  be  put  in  a  deferred  class.” 
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Mr.  Neale  Says  Miners  and  Operators  Must 
Make  Still  Greater  Efforts. 

Washington,  Aug.  15. — “While  in  the  production 
of  both  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  the  country 
is  considerably  below  the  program  set  by  the  United 
States  Fuel  Administration  as  marking  a  minimum 
at  which  the  necessary  war  work  could  be  carried 
on  at  the  rate  of  highest  efficiency,  the  fact  remains 
that  coal  production  has  reached  a  higher  point 
than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  industry,” 
says  a  statement  issued  from  Dr.  Garfield’s  office. 

“In  a  great  many  districts,  both  anthracite  and 
bituminous  production  records  have  been  broken, 
but  still  production  remains  short  of  requirements, 
by  several  million  tons. 

“In  response  to  appeals  by  Director  of  Production 
James  B.  Neale,  the  mine  workers  are  making 
every  patriotic  sacrifice  possible  to  get  out  the  coal. 
The  ranks  of  the  mine  workers  have  been  depleted 
by  the  draft  and  by  voluntary  enlistment  and,  be¬ 
cause  earlier  in  the  year  there  was  such  a  marked 
shortage  of  cars  that  the  mine  workers  could  not 
work  steadily,  so  numbers  of  them  drifted  into  other 
war  work  and  are  lost  to  the  mines.  On  the  other 
hand  the  mine  workers  who  remain  are  doing  their 
part  nobly. 

Operators  Have  Duties. 

“The  drive  has  not  all  been  directed  at  the  mine 
worker;  the  coal  operators  also  have  been  strongly 
•  reminded  that  they  have  very  positive  duties  to  per¬ 
form  toward  increased  production.  In  a  letter  just 
sent  to  all  the  coal  operators,  Mr.  Neale  declared: 

“  ‘You  must  practice  the  highest  degree  of  effi¬ 
ciency  as  to  mine  management  and  must  see  to  it 
that  your  employees  are  given  fair  and  courteous 
treatment.  As  you  well  know,  there  are  two  im¬ 
portant  factors  in  the  production  of  coal.  One,  the 
operator;  the  other  the  mine  worker.  The  latter  is 
helpless  to  do  his  part,  no  matter  how  willing,  if 
you  do  not  provide  him  with  the  means  with  which 
to  do  it.  Plenty  of  mine  cars,  good  air,  sufficient 
timber  and  other  materials  are  a  few  of  the  things 
you  must  provide.  There  are  many  others,  and 
you  must  exercise  great  care  to  see  to  it  that  you  do 
not  fail  in  your  duties. 

“  ‘It  is  true  that  each  day  throughout  the  country 
many  thousands  of  tons  of  coal  are  not  mined,  due 
to  absence,  inefficiency  and  short  hours  worked  by 
the  mine  employees ;  but  it  js  equally  true  that  each 
day  many  thousands  of  tons  of  coal  are  not  mined 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  operators  have  not  made  it 
possible  for  the  mine  workers  to  do  as  much  as  they 
are  willing  to  and  would  do.  Both  effective  factors 
must  be  determined  to  do  better  than  ever  before. 

“  ‘I  hone  that  a  wholesome,  friendly  spirit  of  ri¬ 
valry  will  quickly  develop  between  the  mine  manage¬ 
ment  and  the  mine  workers  so  that  each  group  will 
try  its  best  to  see  that  it  has  not  prevented  a  marked 
increase  in  tonnage  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
has  contributed  the  major  part  of  a  large  increase  in 
tonnage.'  ” 


Rules  for  Distributors. 

Washington,  Aug.  15. — The  U.  S.  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istration  has  sent  the  following  instructions  to  all  of 
its  District  Representatives : 

1.  All  requests,  orders,  or  requisitions  for  ship¬ 
ment  placed  by  you  must  be  made  upon  the  operat¬ 
ing  company  either  at  the  particular  mine  from 
which  the  coal  is  to  be  shipped  or  at  the  accredited 
general  office  of  such  operating  company. 

2.  All  instructions  and  cor.  spondence  regarding 
shipments,  production  statistics,  and  such  other  in¬ 
formation  as  you  are  required  to  receive  or  place 
must  be  handled  in  the  same  manner. 

3.  District  Representatives  must  not  under  any 
circumstances  attempt  to  interpret  any  price  regula¬ 
tions  or  to  determine  who  may  or  may  not  collect 
commission  as  jobbers,  purchasing  agents,  or  selling 
agents,  etc.,  but  should  upon  request  refer  such  in¬ 
quiries  to  the  Legal  Division  of  the  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion  at  Washington. 


Further  Changes  in  Bituminous  Pools  Announced. 

Tidewater  Coal  Exchange  Notifies  Shippers  of  the  Abolition  of  Certain  Pools  and  the  Creation 

of  New  Ones  for  Slack  and  Bunker  Coal. 


The  following  circular  was  sent  out  from  the 
headquarters  of  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange  in 
Washington  under  date  of  August  10: 

To  Tidewater  Shippers  and  Railroads : 

Subsequent  to  the  publication  of  its  last  classifica¬ 
tion,  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange  has  found  it 
necessary  from  time  to  time  to  make  certain  consol¬ 
idations  in  pool  numbers,  in  order  to  reduce  the 
number  of  classifications  at  the  piers  and,  likewise, 
create  additional  pool  numbers  to  provide  for  coals 
of  different  character.  Therefore,  upon  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Executive  Committee,  the  United 
States  Fuel  Administration  has  approved  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  changes  and  additions  in  our  classifications. 
The  changes  noted  herein  include  changes  of  which 
you  have  had  previous  notice  as  well  as  those  effec¬ 
tive  this  date : 

CLASSIFICATION  “B”— Hampton  Roads. 

Pool  No.  32  created  for  High  Volatile  Gas 
SLACK  coal. 

Pool  No.  35  created  for  High  Volatile  Steam 


SLACK  coal. 

CLASSIFICATION  “C” 

B. 

&  O. — WM  and  Connections. 

Pool 

13 

Abolished — coal  to  go  to 

Pool  18 

Pool 

22 

H  ii  it  it  ii 

it 

9 

Pool 

23 

it  ii  ii  it  H 

it 

11 

Pool 

24 

ii  ii  ii  ii  U 

ii 

18 

Pool 

26 

ii  it  ii  ti  ii 

ii 

18 

Pool 

29 

it  ii  it  ii  ii 

ii 

18 

Pool 

10  Created — see  Note  X. 

Pool 

71 

“  for  mines  in.  Pool 

9 

ship- 

ping  bunker  coal. 

Note  X — Pool  10  on  B.  &  O.  created  for  coals  of  a 
grade  coming  in  between  that  of  Pools  9  and  11. 


Mines  are  transferred  to  this  pool  and  notified  as 
early  as  mine  inspection  shows  they  belong  therein. 

CLASSIFICATION  “D”  and  “F” 


P.  R.  R.  and  Connections. 

Pool  12  Abolished — coal  to  go  to  Pool  15 

Pool  13  “  .  18 

Pool  19  “  entirely 

Pool  71  Created  for  mines  in  Pool  9  ship¬ 
ping  bunker  coal. 
CLASSIFICATION  “E” 

N.  Y.  C.— B.  R.  &  P.  and  Connections. 


Pool 

Pool 

Pool 

Pool 

Pool 

Pool 


9  Changed  to  Pool  4 

13  Abolished — coal  to  go  to  Pool  18 

“  «  “  “  “  «  i4 

16  “  . .  “  20 

ii  ii  ii  ii  ii  if 

u  a  a  it  u  a  jg 


New  classifications,  or  supplements  thereto,  show¬ 
ing  the  new  pool  numbers  for  all  mines,  will  be 
issued  as  early  as  possible,  but  in  the  interim  the 
mines  should  ship  coal  to  the  new  pool  numbers ; 
and  every  effort  must  be  made  by  shippers  to  con¬ 
sign  coal  to  the  correct  pool  numbers.  The  poof 
number  shown  on  the  mine  slips  should  be  checked 
by  the  railroad  billing  agents,  or  scale  agents,  and 
corrected  where  necessary,  so  as  to  avoid  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  changing  the  classifications  at  the  piers, 
which  causes  delay  in  switching  and  dumping  cars. 

Effective  at  once,  the  Deputy  Commissioners  of 
the  Exchange  are  authorized  to  change  the  classifica¬ 
tion  of  all  coal  on  its  arrival  at  the  piers  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  above. 

J.  W.  Howe. 

Assistant  Commissioner. 


Canadian  Dealers  Must  Not  Boost  Their  Own 
“Salaries”  Too  Much. 

The  Canadian  Fuel  Controller  has  recently  issued 
some  new  regulations  for  the  guidance  of  coal 
dealers.  Among  other  things,  they  require  that 
every  retailer  shall  post  in  a  prominent  place  in  his 
office  a  conspicuous  typewritten  or  printed  notice 
containing  a  list  of  prevailing  retail  prices  of  all 
classes  and  sizes  of  coal  handled  by  him,  including 
discounts,  if  any. 

In  calculating  overhead  charges  to  determine  the 
price  of  coal,  dealers  are  required  to  exercise 
moderation  in  the  amount  they  include  as  their  own 
salaries.  In  this  connection  the  regulations  state : 

“Salaries  and  expenses  to  officers  or  partners  are 
not  to  be  increased  over  those  prevailing  during  the 
year  1914  at  a  greater  rate  than  salaries  in  other 
lines  have  increased.  A  dealer  may  charge  his 
business  with  his  own  salary  but  a  reasonable  rate 
only.” 

Dealers  conducting  a  retail  as  well  as  a  wholesale 
business  are  required  to  apportion  their  overhead 
expenses  and  fixed  charges  to  each  branch,  and  this 
apportionment  must  bear  reasonable  comparison 
with  the  average  overhead  expenses  and  fixed 
charges  of  dealers  who  are  engaged  entirely  in  the 
retail  or  entirely  in  the  wholesale  business. 


Hampton  Roads  Coal  Dumpings. 

Tonnage  dumped  over  the  various  railroad  piers 
at  Hampton  Roads  ports,  Norfolk  and  Newport 


News,  by 

months,  was 

as  follows 

Lambert 

Sewalls 

Newport 

Total 

Month 

Point. 

Point. 

News. 

1918. 

Jan . 

.  378,076 

235,736 

283,741 

897,603 

Feb . 

583,439 

329,590 

436,971 

1,350,000 

Mar . 

665,784 

379,641 

500,870 

1,546,295 

April  . . . 

698,822 

365,781 

501,056 

1,565,659 

May  . . . . 

801,681 

422,810 

457,143 

1,681,434 

Tune  . . . . 

704,552 

392,763 

438,160 

1,535,475 

July  .... 

835,900 

402,029 

493,402 

1,731,331 

Total 

. .  4,668,254 

2,528,350 

3,111,393  10,307,997 

No  Rationing  in  New  York. 

That  the  Philadelphia  system  of  rationing  domestic 
coal  according  to  the  size  and  other  characteristics 
of  each  house  is  not  feasible  in  New  York  at  this 
time  is  the  opinion  of  D.  W.  Cooke,  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istrator  for  this  State,  who  recently  visite'd  Phila¬ 
delphia  with  County  Administrator  Schley  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  the  method  in  use  there.  Fol¬ 
lowing  his  return  Mr.  Cooke  said : 

“We  went  to  Philadelphia  to  study  coal  distribu¬ 
tion  methods  there.  The  Philadelphia  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istrator  has  established  a  house  to  house  checking 
system,  whereby  standards  of  consumption  of  coal 
are  set  up*  for  various  types  of  buildings.  It  is  my 
judgment,  however,  that  the  plan  cannot  be  adapted 
to  the  greater  needs  of  New  York,  at  least  not  in  the 
short  space  of  time  open  to  it.  We  have  a  good 
plan  for  coal  distribution,  details  of  which  will  be 
given  out  later.” 


Increased  Cost  of  Steam  Coal. 

Among  the  apartment-house  owners  increased  cost 
of  coal  attracts  probably  as  much  attention  as  in  any 
direction,  for  those  buyers  were  in  former  years 
supplied  with  tonnage  at  a  particularly  moderate 
cost.  It  was  frequently  said  that  the  domestic  trade 
had,  in  effect,  to  bear  the  burden  of  supplying  the 
apartment  houses,  as  the  latter  secured  tonnage  be¬ 
low'  cost. 

How  important  the  matter  of  coal  supply  for  a 
large  apartment  building  is  may  be  surmised  from 
the  fact  that  in  the  case  of  one  large  West  Side 
structure  the  coal  bill,  formerly  amounting  to 
$18,000,  amounted  to  $40,000  in  1917,  and  this  year  it 
promises  to  be  higher,  notwithstanding  improve¬ 
ments  made  with  a  view  to  utilizing  a  lower  grade 
of  fuel. 


As  the  clothing  manufacturer  often  has  his  grand 
spring  opening  while  a  blizzard  is  raging  without, 
so  does  the  coal  trade  have  to  be  forehanded  in  re¬ 
gard  to  its  arrangements,  and  it  has  been  a  matter  of 
comment  recently  how  active  the  demand  for  coal 
has  been  with  the  mercury  Establishing  new  records 
here  and  there  throughout  the  country. 
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Keeping-  the  Jobber  on  the  Job. 

Value  of  His  Broad  Knowledge  of  Sources  of 
Supply  and  Avenues  of  Distribution. 

The  trade  still  anxiously  awaits  definite  word  from 
Washington  with  respect  to  the  more  liberal  policy 
which  it  is  thought  is  being  formulated  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  Government’s  attitude  towards  the  job¬ 
bing  interests.  The  value  of  the  service  performed 
by  the  jobbers  has  been  referred  to  many  times  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  new  arrangement  proposed 
will  be  such  as  to  afford  ample  protection  to  this 
organization  of  wholesalers  which  serves  so  useful 
a  service  under  normal  conditions,  and  which,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  has  been  doing  splendid  work  in 
cooperation  with  the  local,  county  and  State  Fuel 
Administrations  since  the  entry  of  this  country  into 
the  war. 

It  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  taken  generally  as  a 
class  the  jobbing  interests  represent  one  of  the  most 
useful  elements  in  the  scheme  of  coal  distribution 
and  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  George  M.  Dexter, 
President  of  the  National  Coal  Jobbers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  body  of  jobbers  constitutes  “a  fully  equipped 
and  well  organized  distributing  machine,”  and  as  a 
well-known  writer  recently  said,  in  referring  to  the 
justification  for  the  existence  of  the  jobber,  “he 
knows  the  possible  sources  of  supply.” 

Avoid  Hasty  Conclusions. 

The  Government  has,  since  the  entry  of  this  coun¬ 
try  into  the  war,  sought  to  avoid  the  mistakes  made 
by  England  in  the  course  of  its  experience  in  the 
conflict,  and  everyone  is  acquainted  with  the  diffi¬ 
culty  that  our  ally  suffered  as  a  result  of  the  dis¬ 
organization  of  its  industrial  forces  in  drawing  upon 
skilled  workmen  to  perform  fighting  service,  and 
other  instances  have  been  brought  to  light  in  which 
it  has  been  shown  that  haphazard  conclusion  that  one 
industry  and  another,  one  class  of  trade  and  another, 
was  unworthy  of  preservation  under  war-time  con¬ 
ditions  was  unwise  and  economically  wrong  and 
without  foundation. 

“He  knows  the  possible  sources  of  supply.”  The 
position  of  the  jobber  has  made  it  necessary  for 
him  to  keep  constantly  in  touch  with  the  sources  of 
supply  and  the  arteries  of  distribution  and  his  ability 
to  secure  the  kind,  variety  and  quantity  of  tonnage 
that  the  buyer  wanted  and  to  dispose  of  same  for  the 
seller  in  the  most  expeditious  manner  possible  is  rec¬ 
ognized  by  all  who  have  had  trade  experience. 

Jobbers  Cover  a  Wide  Field. 

The  coal  producers  as  a  body  have  not,  in  all 
probability,  had  the  broad  and  extended  <field  of  ex¬ 
perience  that  it  has  been  the  lot  of  the  jobber  to 
operate  in,  for  the  operator  has  usually  confined  his 
attention,  so  far  as  his  own  mines  are  concerned,  to 
the  markets  which  are  open  to  the  sale  of  his  ton¬ 
nage  and  it  is  understood  to  what  extent  these  are 
limited  by  distance  from  mines  affecting  freight 
rate,  quality,  and  other  influences  which  place  rather 
a  definite  limitation  on  the  field  of  operations  Cjf  the 
poor  or  moderate  quality  coals  in  particular. 

The  jobbers  as  a  class  have  covered  a  wide  field, 
serving  buyers  and  sellers  alike  over  a  wide  ex¬ 
panse  of  territory,  from  Canada  t*>  the  Gulf,  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  if  the  experience  thus 
gained  and  the  valuable  service  thus  performed  are 
not  worthy  of  Government  protection  at  times  like 
these,  it  is  a  strange  turn  of  affairs  to  say  the  least. 

Perhaps,  after  all,  the  proposition  should  reduce 
itself  to  the  question,”  “Is  the  consumer  or  the  ope¬ 
rator  willing  to  pay  for  the  useful  service  performed 
by  the  jobbing  interest?”  If  either  is  willing  to  pay 
for  the  work  performed  then  it  should  be  left  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  negotiation  between  buyer  and  seller  as  to 
what  the  value  of  that  service  is,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  new  plans  and  arrangements  under 
consideration  at  Washington,  proposed  by  the  asso¬ 
ciation  embracing  the  leading  jobbers  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  will  more  nearly  approach  such  a  natural  and 
common-sense  basis  of  operations. 

Let  nothing  stand  in  tire  light  of  the  performance 
of  useful  service  to  the  community,  particularly 
when  the  preservation  of  the  coal  jobbing  interests 
will  redound  to  such  advantage  after  the  war  is  over. 


Production  for  Week  of  August  3. 

The  bituminous  coal  mines  of  the  country  pro¬ 
duced  12,422,0(10  net  tons  of  coal  during  the  week 
ended  August  3,  according  to  reports  compiled  by 
the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.  This  was  an  increase 
of  1,563,000  tons,  or  14.3  per  cent,  over  the  pro¬ 
duction  for  the  corresponding  week  of  1917.  The 
week’s  production  showed  a  falling  off  of  three  per 
cent,  or  396,000  tons,  from  the  outpht  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  week.  Car  shortage  was  largely  responsible 
for  the  decline,  which  marked  the  third  successive 
week  of  decreasing  production. 

The  average  production  per  working  day  during 
the  week  of  August  3  is  estimated  at  2,070,000  net 
tons,  compared  with  2,137,000  net  tons  during  the 
previous  week  and  1,810,000  tons  during  the  corre¬ 
sponding  week  of  1917. 

Shipments  during  the  week  decreased  from  all 
districts  with  the  exception  of  the  Cumberland- 
Piedmont  region  and  Somerset  County  (Pa.),  Ten¬ 
nessee,  Kentucky,  Iowa,  Texas  and  the  Southwestern 
States.  The  increase  from  the  Cumberland-Pied¬ 
mont  district  was  7  per  cent,  from  the  Tennessee  and 
Kentucky  district  5  per  cent,  and  from  the  district 
including  Iowa,  Texas  and  the  Southwestern  States 

4.8  per  cent. 

Material  decreases  in  shipments  were  as  follows : 
Western  Pennsylvania,  6  per  cent;  Ohio,  3.6  per 
cent;  the  district  including  Northeastern  Kentucky, 
high-volatile  of  Southwest  Virginia  and  Virginia 
anthracite  fields  7.8  per  cent ;  Southwest  Virginia 

16.8  per  cent;  Alabama  17  per  cent,  and  the  district 
including  Illinois,  Indiana  and  Western  Kentucky, 
6.1  per  cent. 

Anthracite  shipments  during  the  week  ended  Au¬ 
gust  3  decreased  1,310  car  loads,  or  3.2  per  cent;  the 
total  movement  amounting  to  39,632  carloads. 


Goal  Barge  Fleet  in  Army  Service  at  N.  Y. 

One  branch  of  the  War  Department's  activities 
which  has  not  come  in  for  the  same  degree  of  pub¬ 
licity  as  certain  other  features,  but  which,  neverthe¬ 
less,  is  performing  a  decidedly  important  duty  in 
connection  with  the  war,  is  the  coal-buying  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Army  Transport  Service;  rather  a  big 
business  in  itself,  it  will  be  appreciated,  when  it  is 
understood  that  in  the  Port  of  New  York  alone  a 
fleet  of  coal  barges,  which  we  will  say  for  the  sake 
of  discretion,  numbers  well  up  in  the  dozens,  is  kept 
steadily  engaged  in  the  supplying  of  tonnage  to 
transports  and  other  vessels  engaged  in  the  transport 
service. 

The  work  is  in  the  hands  of  W.  L.  Lockwood, 
designated  as  coal  buyer  for  the  transport  service  in 
the  Port  of  New  York,  whose  big  duty  it  is  to  see 
that  vessels  engaged  in  the  transport  service  are  not 
held  up  for  a  single  moment  awaiting  a  supply  of 
coal  to  carry  them  across,  and  it  can  be  said  to  the 
credit  of  this  department  of  the  service  that  since 
the  entry  of  this  country  into  the  war  not  a  single 
transport  or  other  vessel  engaged  in  the  transport 
service  has  been  held  up  for  lack  of  sufficient  coal 
to  enable  it  to  leave  on  schedule  time. 

The  thought  may  occur  to  some  to  ask  what  dis¬ 
position  is  made  of  the  barges  engaged  in  the  serv¬ 
ice  when  there  are  not  vessels  awaiting  loading  but 
we  are  advised  that  such  times  are  few  and  far  be¬ 
tween  and  that  when  such  a  time  does  occasionally 
arrive  and  transports  owned  by  the  U.  S.,  or  Eng¬ 
land,  or  France,  Italy  or  some  other  country,  are 
not  in  the  harbor  awaiting  loading,  merchant  vessels 
engaged  in  war  service  are  given  all  possible  aid  by 
the  transport  coal-handling  fleets. 


Large  Dry  Dock  at  St.  John. 

The  drydock  to  be  erected  at  the  city  of  St.  John, 
N.  B.,  will  be  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world.  The 
contract  has  already  been  let  to  the  St.  John  Dry- 
dock  &  Shipbuilding  Co.  by  the  Department  of  Public 
Works,  Ottawa.  The  length  of  the  new  dock  will 
be  1,150  feet  and  its  width  at  the  bottom  125  feet.  It 
will  accommodate  the  largest  vessel,  naval  or  mer¬ 
cantile,  which  is  now  afloat  or  planned.  The  St.  John 
Drydock  &  Shipbuilding  Co.  is  controlled  by  the 
Canada  Dredging  Co. 


What  of  Future  Business  Plans? 

A  current  letter  or  bulletin  published  by  the 
Guaranty  Trust  Co.  reviewing  the  business  situation, 
particularly  the  prospective  situation  following  the 
war,  refers  to  inquiries  under  way  in  Germany  with 
reference  to  future  activities.  It  is  stated  “From 
time  to  time  the  findings  of  various  committees  are 
revealed.  The  discussion  of  them  evidences  in  cer¬ 
tain  quarters  a  disposition  to  rebel  against  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  autocratic  methods  to  fields  of  activity 
where  individual  enterprise  has  brought  success  and 
national  repute.  Notwithstanding  these  protests  the 
principle  seems  to  be  well  established  that  all 
branches  of  business  must  consent  to  a  very  great 
degree  of  State  control.  The  public  mind  is  being 
soothed  toward  it  by  representations  of  the  impossi¬ 
bility  of  doing  justice  to  all  otherwise. 

“The  point  that  is  agitating  many  foresighted 
persons  in  Germany  is  the  seeming  probability  that 
the  great  over-lords  of  business,  in  co-operation  with 
the  ruling  classes,  will  not  only  grind  still  farther 
down  the  utterly  poor,  but  also  will  create  conditions 
that  will  force  many  of  the  middle  classes,  who  have 
had  to  go  into  the  army  or  turn  to  temporary  occu¬ 
pations  because  of  war  conditions,  to  join  the  ranks 
of  those  who  work  for  hire.  Wholly  aside  from 
the  personal  interests  of  these  men  there  are  some 
in  Germany  who  see  danger  to  the  future  of  their 
country  in  the  lack  of  a  great  middle  class  of  sub¬ 
stantial  citizens  who  are  neither  rich  nor  poor,  but 
who  always  constitute  the  bulwarks  of  any ’eco¬ 
nomic  society?’ 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  between  the  activities  of  the 
great  capitalists,  who  are  well  able  to  take  care  of 
themselves  in  one  way  or  another,  and  the  prol- 
letariat,  who  command  the  votes,  our  great  middle 
class  will  not  suffer  in  any  future  rearrangements  of 
affairs.  They  have  surely  had  much  to  contend 
with  in  the  recent  past. 


Virginian  Ry.  Shipments. 

Below  appears  a  statement  of  bituminous  coal 
originating  on  the  Virginian  Ry.  during  June  and 


six  months,  compared  with  same  months  last  year, 
in  net  tons : 

June.  Six  Months. 

Coal.  1917.  1918.  1917.  1918. 

Commercial  ...569,188  502,230  3,316,120  3,009,081 
Company  ....  26,906  37,501  172,205  199,954 

To.tal  . 596,094  539,731  3,488,325  3,209,035  ’ 

Shipments  by  months  during  the  four  years  were : 
Months.  1915.  t  1916.  1917.  1918. 

January  . 344,139  ‘  471,158  600,193  445,404 

February  ....283,430  514,547  478,105  500,321 

March  . 309,427  532,164  617,387  511,834 

April  . 352,750  397,612  526,470  571,742 

May  . 307,006  436,199  670,074  640T66 

June  . 301.932  420,620  596,094  539,731 

Total  ....1,898,684  2,772,321  3,488,325  3,209’, 035 
Shipments  over  the  Virginian  during  June  de¬ 


creased  56,263  tons,  or  9.4  per  cent,  compared  with 
same  month  last  year,  while  for  five  months  tonnage 
carried  decreased  279,290  tons,  or  8.0  per  cent. 


Committee  for  South  Amboy  Pool. 

At  a  recent  conference  in  Philadelphia  arrange¬ 
ments  were  made  for  the  formation  of  the  South 
Amboy  Anthracite  Tidewater  Pool  which  will  super¬ 
vise  the  pooling  of  hard  coal  at  the  Penn.  R.  R. 
piers  in  much  the  same  manner  as  the  work  is  done 
at  Port  Reading  and  Port  Richmond.  The  execu¬ 
tive  committee  in  charge  of  the  undertaking  com¬ 
prises  R.  C.  Hill,  of  Madeira,  Hill  &  Co.,  Chair¬ 
man;  C.  F.  Randolph,  Agent  of  Thorne,  Neale  & 
Co..  \\ .  H.  Carpenter,  of  Dexter  &  Carpenter; 
Gardner  Pattison,  of  Pattison  &  Bowns;  W.  H. 
Lewis,  Sales  Agent,  M.  A.  Hanna  &  Co.,  and  Walter 
Thayer,  Coal  Traffic  Manager,  Pennsylvania  R.  R. 
G.  W.  Crane,  Transfer  and  Shipping  Agent  of  the 
Pennsylvania  at  South  Amboy,  will  act  as  Manager 
of  the  pool. 


There  are  being  constructed  at  Gloucester,  N.  J., 
by  the  New  \  ork  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  four  large 
ways  which,  when  completed,  will  be  big  enough  for 
the  building  of  the  largest  ships  afloat. 
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President  issues  Personal  Appeal  for  More  Coal. 

Says  Existing  Shortage  is  Most  Serious  Danger  Which  Confronts  and  That  Miners  and 
Operatois  Must  Work  Hand  in  Hand  to  Overcome  it. 


General  Notes. 

A  Hocking  Valley  car  delivering  hard  coal  at  Mt. 
Vernon,  N.  Y.,  shows  how  coal  equipment  is  being 
pooled  nowadays. 

It  is  stated  that  the  July  tonnage  of  the  Chesa¬ 
peake  &  Ohio  will  show  the  largest  coal  movement 
in  the  history  of  the  road.  Returns  will  not  be  avail¬ 
able  for  a  couple  of  weeks  or  so. 

The  Department  of  Labor  is  about  to  begin  the 
distribution  of  badges  to  civilians  of  both  sexes  en¬ 
gaged  in  war  work,  which  it  is  understood  will  be 
construed  to  include  all  classes  of  mine  workers. 

Figures  for  July  show  a  heavier  coal  tonnage 
movement  down  the  Lachine  Canal.  Coal  carried 
down  the  canal  last  month  totaled  344,559  tons  as 
against  335,039  during  July,  1917.  Of  this  amount, 
58.731  tons  consisted  of  anthracite. 

One  coal  mine  operator  finds  that  the  patriotic 
fervor  induced  by  recent  developments  finds  expres¬ 
sion,  so  far  as  many  of  his  men  are  concerned,  in 
a  general  lay-off  and  holiday  making.  Instead  of  the 
sentiment  being  an  inducement  to  more  active  opera¬ 
tion  it  has  the  result  of  inducing  celebration,  which 
means  less  work. 

The  general  ban  against  enlistments  while  the  new 
legislation  extending  the  draft  ages  is  under  con¬ 
sideration  puts  an  end  for  the  time  being  to  losses 
of  mine  workers  through  that  channel.  Even  before 
all  enlistments  were  stopped,  recruiting  officers  had 
been  instructed  not  to  accept  miners  and  it  is  likely 
that  this  rule  will  remain  in  effect  right  along. 

Dr.  Garfield  is  said  to  be  firmly  against  the  ship¬ 
ment  of  additional  coal  to  the  brewers  after  their 
present  stocks  of  malt  have  been  utilized.  This 
opens  up  a  broad  subject,  particularly  in  view  of  the 
anti-prohibition  attitude  of  the  Shipping  Board,  with 
labor  generally  still  to  be  heard  from,  and  while  in 
the  main  the  subject  is  beyond  our  province  it  is  one 
that  will  be  watched  by  the  trade  with  considerable 
interest. 

A.  H.  Smith,  Regional  Director  of  Eastern  Rail¬ 
roads,  has  sent  the  following  notice  to  Federal  Man¬ 
agers  in  his  territory :  “The  question  has  been  pre¬ 
sented  as  to  the  treatment  with  respect  to  car  sup¬ 
ply,  of  mines  owned  by  railroad  companies  and  pro¬ 
ducing  exclusively  railroad  fuel.  It  has  been  ruled 
that  such  mines  must  be  treated  in  the  matter  of  car 
supply  just  the  same  as  any  other  mine.  Please 
arrange  accordingly  and  acknowledge  receipt.” 

The  coal  men  seem  to  be  the  favorite  candidates 
for  Senators  in  West  Virginia.  On  the  Republican 
side  Davis  Elkins,  of  the  Elkins  C.  &  C.  Co.,  has 
been  selected  as  the  condidate  to  be  voted  on  in 
November,  while  on  the  Democratic  side  Clarence 
W.  Watson,  of  the  Consolidation  and  allied  interests, 
has  been  chosen.  Other  candidates  for  the  nomina¬ 
tion  were  more  or  less  connected  with  the  coal 
industry.  Surely,  West  Virginia  is  a  great  coal 
state. 

The  Philadelphia  &  Reading  C.  &  I.  Co.  has  now 
its  own  purchasing  agent.  Heretofore  J.  D.  Landis, 
of  the  P.  &  R.  Ry.,  acted  in  the  dual  capacity  for 
both  companies.  W.  J.  Richards,  president,  has  now 
announced  the  appointment  of  Edward  L.  Keane  as 
purchasing  agent,  with  offices  at  Room  715,  Reading 
Terminal,  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Keane  has  spent  many 
years  in  the  employ  of  the  company  at  Pottsville 
and  comes  to  the  Philadelphia  office  well  equipped 
for  the  duties. 

Canadian  railroads  which,  it  is  said  ordinarily  use 
nearly  100,000  tons  of  American  anthracite  for  heat¬ 
ing  stations  and  other  purposes,  have  received  orders 
from  the  Canadian  Railway  War  Board  not  to  use 
any  anthracite  in  stations  or  elsewhere,  except  in 
heaters  in  passenger  cars  when  steam  from  the  en¬ 
gine  is  unavailable.  This  order  will,  it  is  esti¬ 
mated,  save  about  60  per  cent  of  the  anthracite  to 
the  railways  and  make  it  available  for  domestic  con¬ 
sumers  in  the  Dominion. 


Declaring  that  the  coal  shortage  is  the  most 
serious  danger  which  confronts  us — the  “greatest 
obstacle  to  winning  the  war” — President  Wilson  has 
issued  a  proclamation  calling  upon  miners  and 
operators  to  do  their  utmost  toward  overcoming 
it.  It  had  been  understood  for  some  time  past  that 
the  President  was  about  to  send  out  such  an  appeal, 
having  been  seriously  disturbed  by  the  reports  that 
had  reached  him  regarding  the  coal  situation.  He 
asserted  among  other  things  that  it  was  the  patriotic 
duty  of  mine  workers  to  accept  deferred  classifica¬ 
tion  when  tendered  to  them. 

The  President’s  proclamation  reads  as  follows: 
"To  All  Those  Engaged  in  Coal  Mining: 

“The  existing  scarcity  of  coal  is  creating  a  grave 
danger — in  fact,  the  most  serious  which  confronts  us 
—and  calls  for  prompt  and  vigorous  action  on  the 
part  of  both  operators  and  miners.  Without  an  ade¬ 
quate  supply  our  war  program  will  be  retarded;  the 
effectiveness  of  our  fighting  forces  in  France  will  be 
lessened;  the  lives  of  our  soldiers  will  be  unneces¬ 
sarily  endangered  and  their  hardships  increased,  and 
there  will  be  much  suffering  in  many  homes  through¬ 
out  the  country  during  the  coming  winter. 

“I  am  well  aware  that  your  ranks  have  been 
seriously  depleted  by  the  draft,  by  voluntary  enlist¬ 
ment,  and  by  the  demands  of  other  essential  in¬ 
dustries.  This  handicap  can  be  overcome,  however, 
and  sufficient  coal  can  be  mined  in  spite  of  it,  if 
every  one  connected  with  the  industry,  from  the 
highest  official  to  the  youngest  boy,  will  give  his 
best  work  each  day  for  the  full  number  of  work 
hours.  , 

“The  operators  must  be  zealous  as  never  before  to 
bring  about  the  highest  efficiency  of  management,  to 
establish  the  best  possible  working  conditions,  and 
to  accord  fair  treatment  to  everybody,  so  that  the 


The  houses  shown  in  the  illustration  are  a  few 
of  those  that  have  been  erected  at  Shallmar,  Md., 
by  the  Wolf  Den  Coal  Mining  Co.,  of  which  W.  A. 
Marshall,  No.  1  Broadway,  is  president. 

The  high  type  of  construction  will  be  apparent  at 
a  glance,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  improve- 


Destinations  of  N.  &  W.  Tonnage. 

May  Five  Months 


Shipments—  1917  1918~^  1917  1918  ' 

Tidew.  foreign  .  140,760  117,328  1,307,905  687,851 

Tidew.  foreign  coke.  1,511  886  25,069  3,257 

Tidew  coast  coal...  295,414  664,238  1,570,540  2,222,531 

Other  domestic  coal.  .2,508,220  1,925,247  11,170,189  9,144,019 

Other  domestic  coke.  207,469  193.734  871,835  1,058,660 

Total  . 3,153,374  2,901,433  14,945,538  13,116,318 


opportunity  to  work  at  his  best  may  be  accorded 
every  workman. 

“The  miners  should  report  for  work  every  day, 
unless  prevented  by  unavoidable  causes,  and  should 
not  only  stay  in  the  mines  the  full  time,  but  also 
see  to  it  that  they  get  out  more  coal  than  ever 
before.  The  other  workers  in  and  about  the  mines 
should  work  as  regularly  and  faithfully  so  that  the 
work  of  the  miner  may  not  be  retarded  in  any  way. 

Miners’  Duty  to  Accept  Exemption. 

“This  will  be  especially  necessary  from  this  time 
forward  for  your  numbers  may.be  further  lessened 
by  the  draft,  which  will  induct  into  the  army  your 
fair  share  of  those  not  essential  to  industry.  Those 
who  are  drafted  but  who  are  essential  will  be  given 
deferred  classification  and  it  is  their  patriotic  duty 
to  accept  it.  And  it  is  the  patriotic  duty  of  their 
friends  and  neighbors  to  hold  them  in  high  regard 
for  doing  so.  The  only  worker  who  deserves  the 
condemnation  of  his  community  is  the  one  who  fails 
to  give  his  best  in  this  crisis ;  not  the  one  who  ac¬ 
cepts  deferred  classification  and  works  regularly  and 
diligently  to  increase  the  coal  output. 

“A  great  task  is  to  be  performed.  The  operators 
and  their  staffs  alone  can  not  do  it,  nor  can  the 
mine  workers  alone  do  it;  but  both  parties,  working 
hand  in  hand  with  a  grim  determination  to  rid  the 
country  of  its  greatest  obstacle  to  winning  the  war, 
can  do  it.  It  is  with  full  confidence  that  I  call  upon 
you  to  assume  the  burden  of  producing  an  ample 
supply  of  coal. 

“You  will,  I  am  sure,  accept  this  burden  and  will 
successfully  carry  it  through  and  in  so  doing  you 
will  be  performing  a  service  just  as  worthy  as 
service  in  the  trenches,  and  will  win  the  applause 
and  gratitude  of  the  whole  nation. 

“The  White  House,  Woodrow  Wilson. 

“9  August,  1918.” 


ment  as  compared  with  the  old  style  type  of  com¬ 
pany  houses.  The  care  that  has  been  taken  to  pre¬ 
serve  a  suitable  degree  of  shade  for  the  benefit  of 
the  community  is  also  interesting  evidence  of  the 
better  working  conditions  so  many-  operators  are 
providing  at  the  mines  today. 


Since  congestion  of  railroad  traffic  became  so 
much  of  a  feature  we  hear  that  a  great  deal  of  the 
powder  used  in  the  Pennsylvania  coal  fields  is  hauled 
from  central  points  by  motor  trucks.  This  may 
be  expeditious  enough,  but,  must  this  not  add  an 
element  of  danger  to  highway  traffic?  A  truck-load 
of  dynamite  would  indeed  be  a  dangerous  thing  to 
encounter  in  collision. 


NEW  HOUSES  FOR  MINERS  AT  SHALLMAR. 
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New  York  Notes. 

A.  W.  Coe,  of  the  Williams  &  Peters  office,  is  en¬ 
joying  an  extended  vacation  on  his  farm  at  Suffern, 
N.  Y. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission,  at  the  request  of 
the  War  Industries  Board,  has  begun  an  investiga¬ 
tion 'of  the  cost  of  towing  in  New  York  harbor. 

G.  N.  Wilson,  President  of  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Coal  Sales  Co.,  is  spending  the  month  of  August  in 
New  Hampshire,  visiting  various  White  Mountain 
resorts. 

An  indication  of  the  shortage  of  labor  is  had  when 
one  of  the  largest  retailers  in  the  country  advertises 
for  chauffeurs  and  drivers,  announcing  that  good 
wages  will  be  paid. 

The  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange  has  taken  over  two 
additional  rooms  on  the  sixth  floor  of  the  Singer 
Building,  one  of  which  will  be  occupied  by  Deputy 
Commissioner  Searles  and  his  assistant,  Mr.  Thomp¬ 
son,  and  the  other  is  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
inspection  department. 

E.  Kelly  Downey,  manager  of  coal  department, 
B.  Nicoll  &  Co.,  announces  that  H.  C.  Pridham  has 
been  appointed  manager  of  anthracite  department,  to 
succeed  N.  C.  Ashcom,  Mr.  Ashcom  now  being  the 
commissioner  of  the  National  Coal  Jobbers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  as  heretofore  an¬ 
nounced. 

A  reminder  of  Civil  War  days  is  seen  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment  near  the  City  Hall  of  barracks  for  the  pro¬ 
vost  marshal’s  guard.  One  coal  man  who  keeps  in 
touch  with  affairs  around  Times  Square  asks  if  this 
means  that  Uncle  Sam  is  not  disposed  to  rely  on  the 
Theatrical  Ladies  Police  Reserve,  “who  have  such 
fine  uniforms.” 

The  New  York  Coal  Trade  Golf  Association  will 
hold  a  one-day  tournament  at  the  Wheatley  Hills 
Country  Club,  on  Long  Island,  next  Wednesday. 
The  railroad  station  nearest  to  this  point  is  East 
Williston,  and  those  going  by  automobile  have  the 
choice  of  two  routes — the  Motor  Parkway  and  the 
Jericho  Turnpike. 

There  have  been  several  cases  of  rather  serious 
illness  among  the  New  York  trade  .during  the  past 
few  weeks.  Several  prominent  members  of  th^e  coal 
fraternity  have  been  more  or  less  seriously  “ufcder 
the  weather”  for  weeks  at  a  time.  Had  there  not 
been  a  disinclination  for  publicity  in  a  number  of 
instances,  quite  a  few  personal  items  might  have  been 
founded  upon  this  fact. 

The  Gowanus  Canal  down  in  South  Brooklyn, 
chiefly  noted  for  the  number  of  coal  yards  which 
line  its  banks,  had  a  momentary  period  of  fame  one 
day  during  the  current  week  when  it  was  announced 
that  a -submarine,  packed  in  sections,  had  been  dis¬ 
covered  on  its  shores.  This  quickly  faded,  however, 
when  close  investigation  showed  that  the  cases  con¬ 
tained,  in  reality,  motor  trucks. 

Lots  being  said  and  done  nowadays  about 
the  regulation  of  the  trade.  How  many  are  there 
who  can  remember  when  the  executive  committee 
of  the  old  Retail  Coal  Exchange  met  in  more  or 
less  secret  conclave  at  the  Hotel  Gerlach  to  try,  in 
a  modest  way,  to  straighten  matters  out  to  some  ex¬ 
tent?  That  is  getting  quite  a  ways  back,  we  are 
reminded,  but  there  are  a  few  still  active  who  par¬ 
ticipated  in  those  gatherings. 

A  committee  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  recently 
held  a  conference  with  representatives  of  the  Fuel 
Administration  regarding  a  plan  to  store  anthracite 
in  the  Sunnyside  yards  in  Long  Island  City.  It  is 
proposed  to  make  this  the  principal  point  of  storage 
of  the  coal  supply  that  is  to  be  required  for  the  use 
of  the  various  city  departments  and  also  as  the  stor¬ 
age  yards  for  whatever  supply  will  be  acquired  for 
distribution  among  residents  of  the  city. 

State  Administrator  Cooke  and  County  Admin¬ 
istrator  Schley  have  issued  the  following  joint  state¬ 
ment  to  coal  consumers  in  New  York  City  and 
State :  “The  President’s  proclamation  is  meeting 


with  a  ready  respanse  at  once.  However,  while  the 
miner  is  doing  his  utmost  and  while  the  transporta¬ 
tion  man  is  doing  his  best  to  move  the  coal,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  consumer  to  conserve  coal  as  far  as 
possible  There  must  be  a  stoppage  of  waste  in  the 
home  and  in  the  factories  and  in  office  buildings.” 

Now  it  looks  as  though  there  would  not  be  any 
War  Department  buildings  erected  in  Battery  Park. 
There  may,  indeed,  be  a  chance  now  to  clean  up 
at  last  the  remaining  evidence  of  subway  construc¬ 
tion.  Secretary  Baker,  in  a  letter  to  the  authorities, 
indicates  that  the  space  in  Battery  Park  offered  by 
the  city  will  be  used  only  as  a  last  resort,  despite 
earlier  letters  from  his  assistants  indicating  that 
early  use  would  be  made  thereof.  When  a  clean¬ 
up  is  at  last  made  the  offices  at  No.  1  Broadway  will 
be  all  the  more  pleasant. 

It  is  understood  that  County  Administrator  Gun¬ 
nison,  of  Brooklyn,  has  about  decided  to  instruct 
retail  dealers  to  make  only  one-third  deliveries  on 
orders  of  six  tons  or  more  until  they  have  reached 
the  end  of  the  list.  Under  the  two-thirds  rule  there 
are  many  domestic  consumers  who  have  not  yet  re¬ 
ceived  any  coal,  and  it  is  Mr.  Gunnison’s  purpose 
to  see  that  everyone  has  at  least  a  moderate  quantity 
on  hand  when  cold  weather  arrives.  In  order  to 
bring  about  this  result  he  thinks  it  may  be  necessary 
to  cut  down  the  size  of  the  first  deliveries  on  the 
remaining  orders. 

Because  of  the  Government  taking  over  the 
operation  of  the  railroads  and  establishing  a  staff  of 
Federal  officers,  it  becomes  necessary  to  duplicate 
positions  in  part,  as  the  railroad  corporations,  as 
such,  still  have  considerable  business  to  carry  on. 
As  a  result,  W.  S.  Dunloy,  cashier  for  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  &  Western  RR.  Co.,  having  resigned  to 
accept  appointment  as  cashier  of  the  railroad  under 
Federal  Administration,  President  Truesdale  an¬ 
nounces  that  J.  G.  Enderlin  has  been  appointed 
cashier  of  the  company  effective  August  1.  Mr. 
Enderlin  has  been  secretary  to  the  president  for  sev¬ 
eral  years. 

Pool  No.  72,  which  was  created  two  or  three 
weeks  ago  as  the  trans-Atlantic  bunker  pool  for 
No.  10  shippers,  has  been  abolished.  This  leaves 
Pool  71  as  the  only  source  of  supply  for  com¬ 
mercial  bunkers,  as  the  Navy  takes  practically  every¬ 
thing  shipped  to  Pool  1.  Other  changes  in  pool 
numbers  are  contained  in  an  announcement  recently 
sent  out  from  Washington  and  printed  elsewhere. 
A  general  reclassification  of  mines  is  in  progress, 
and  some  shippers  whose  coal  has  not  been  available 
for  bunkering  trans- Atlantic  vessels  since  Pool  72 
was  done  away  with  may  be  allowed  to  use  71  when 
the  changes  are  completed. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  apprehension  on  the  part 
of  the  Long  Island  trade  in  regard  to  the  serious¬ 
ness  of  the  coal  shortage  and  the  probability  of  a 
situation  developing  next  winter  more  serious  than 
that  of  last.  With  a  view  to  discussing  the  trade’s 
problems  and  deciding  upon  some  possible  remedy 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Long  Island  Coal 
Dealers’  Association  met  at  Hicksville  on  Wednes¬ 
day  of  this  week.  Dealers  complain  that  they  are 
three  to  four  weeks  behind  on  orders,  and  intimate 
that  discrimination  is  being  exercised  by  the  local 
administrators  in  not  being  alloted  a  sufficiently  large 
tonnage  of  anthracite  to  take  care  of  the  county’s 
increased  needs. 


Dr.  Garfield  After  “Hoarders.” 

Washington,  Aug.  IS. — Dr.  Garfield,  in  a  recent 
order  to  State  Fuel  Administrators,  called  attention 
to  abnormal  quantities  of  coal  now  held  by  certain 
industrial  concerns  throughout  the  eastern  section 
of  the  country,  and  directed  that  further  coal  move¬ 
ments  to  these  plants  be  suspended. 

This  action  followed  reports  by  state  administra¬ 
tors  that  some  factories  had  coal  considerably  in 
excess  of  their  next  winter’s  needs.  In  some  cases 
these  accumulations  are  said  to  have  been  so  large' 
that  the  Administration  may  consider  the  concerns 
involved  guilty  of  hoarding  and  order  a  redistribu¬ 
tion  of  the  fuel. 


Miscellaneous  Notes. 

In  an  appeal  to  people  to  waste  less  water  the 
Committee  on  Fuel  Conservation  of  the  New  York 
State  Fuel  Administration  points  out  that  thousands 
of  tons  of  coal  are  wasted  and  much  electric 
power  is  being  used  to  pump  water  that  is  wasted 
by  consumers.  In  19  cities,  it  is  said,  no  less  than 
75,000  tons  of  coal  are  being  wasted  in  this  way. 

Reports  of  record  high  wages  drawn  by  miners 
continue  to  be  heard  from  time  to  time.  Now  comes 
a  report  from  the  northern  West  Virginia  field  to  the 
effect  that  a  miner  in  the  employ  of  the  Bethlehem 
Coal  Co.  at  Helen’s  Run,  has  made  what  is  believed 
to  be  a  new  record  for  loading  coal  in  that  section. 
In  12  days  he  loaded  217  cars,  which,  at  82  cents  per 
car,  meant  a  daily  average  of  $14.83,  or  a  total  of 
$177.95  for  the  12  days. 

One  of  the  difficulties  experienced  by  buyers  in 
the  trade  is  the  trouble  encountered  by  new  cus¬ 
tomers  in  getting  soft  coal  to  burn  with  the  screen¬ 
ings.  A  number  of  concerns  heretofore  utilizing 
pea  and  buckwheat,  have  been  obliged  to  give  up  that 
fuel  as  only  screenings  are  available  for  their  use 
under  the  rulings  of  the  Fuel  Administration.  To 
burn  the  screenings  successfully  they  must  have 
soft  coal  to  use  in  conjunction  and,  not  having  been 
a  buyer  of  soft  coal  heretofore,  they  find  themselves 
without  any  bituminous  connections;  hence  it  is 
necessary  to  do  more  than  a  little  scouting  around 
to  obtain  supplies. 

Circular  No.  55,  issued  by  the  Anthracite  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration  under  date 
of  August  12,  gives  the  names  of  590  cities  and 
towns  in  Indiana  to  which  no  more  anthracite  may 
be  shipped  until  further  notice.  This  follows  earlier 
orders  depriving  large  sections  of  Illinois,  Ohio  and 
other  Middle  Western  States  of  hard  coal,  and  is 
another  step  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  plan  to  re¬ 
quire  the  substitution  of  bituminous  coal  and  other 
fuels  in  communities  where  this  can  be  done  with¬ 
out  causing  any  hardship  and  very  little  inconven¬ 
ience.  Most  of  the  Indiana  towns  affected  are  small 
places  and  many  of  them  are  in  or  near  the  soft 
coal  fields  of  that  State.  The  list,  however,  includes 
Terre  Haute,  Evansville  and  Vincennes. 

Our  friend  Joggins  says  that  despite  the  many 
serious  debit  items  against  the  war  and  the  adverse 
results  in  so  many  directions,  there  are  some  bene¬ 
fits  to  be  seen.  He  tells  of  a  suburban  town  which, 
having  lost  a  considerable  portion  of  its  police  force 
by  military  requirements,  finds  that  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  replace  same  in  full  as  the  young  men 
who  constituted  a  good  part  of  the  night  life  have 
gone  away.  Even  the  barber  shops  notice  the  differ¬ 
ence,  he  remarks,  and  place  a  higher  tax  on  those 
who  remain,  while  the  tailors  face  the  same  situa¬ 
tion,  and  have  other  troubles,  too.  More  than  a 
few  saloons,  also,  are  closing  up  on  account  of  ab¬ 
sence  of  customers  being  added  to  their  other  dif¬ 
ficulties — financial,  commercial  and  legislative. 

An  effort  is  being  made  by  the  Geological  Survey 
to  have  domestic  consumers  in  sections  where  peat 
bogs  are  accessible  turn  their  attention  to  that  class 
of  fuel  as  a  possible  source  of  supply  in  view  of  the 
prospective  shortage  of  coal.  It  is  pointed  out  in  lit¬ 
erature  distributed,  that  many  peat  bogs  are  to  be 
found  along  the  Atlantic  coastal  plain,  between  New 
Jersey  and  Florida.  In  this  connection  it  is  to  be 
noted,  however,  that  the  artificial  drying  process  re¬ 
quires  so  much  heat  that  it  is  not  commercially 
economical  to  endeavor  to  manufacture  same  in  that 
manner  and  we  imagine  that  the  ordinary  air  drying 
process  will  not  turn  out  a  product  very  much  to 
the  liking  of  persons  accustomed  to  anthracite.  How¬ 
ever,  all  efforts  along  the  line  indicated  are  to  be  en¬ 
couraged  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  artificial  fuels 
will  play  a  greater  part  than  ever  before  next  winter. 


J.  C.  Day,  commissioner  of  markets  for  New 
\  ork  City,  is  unable  as  yet  to  report  any  deliveries 
on  his  300,000-ton  anthracite  contract,  although  it 
had  been  announced  that  shipments  would  begin 
August  1. 
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Anthracite  Coal  Shipments. 


New  Record  Is  Established  for  July _ Big 

Increase  in  Domestic  Sizes. 

The  shipments  of  anthracite  coal  via  the  several 
initial  lines  for  July,  1918,  and  same  month  in  two 
previous  years,  as  reported  by  the  Anthracite  Bureau 
of  Information,  were  as  follows: 


Railroads  1916  1917  1918 

P-  &  R .  999,736  1,256,316  1,420,624 

L.  V .  1,026,053  1.254,647  1,319,731 

J-  C .  631,935  737,131  641,547 

D.,  L.  &  W .  844,684  1,052,944  1,034  561 

D.  &  H .  601,087  758,695  820,530 

Pennsylvania  .  440,521  510,941  504,630 

Erie  .  618,917  768,245  824,242 

O.  &  W .  163,590  168,915  167,656 

L.  &  N.  E .  186,956  349,845  351,254 

Total  .  5,513,479  6,857,679  7,084,775 

*80,601  *133,427  . 

Net  total  .  5,432,878  6,724,252  7,084,775 


The  shipments  during  July  increased,  it  will  be 
seen,  360,523  tons,  or  5.3  per  cent.,  compared  with 
tonnage  of  July  last  year. 

TONNAGE  FOR  SEVEN  MONTHS. 

Shipments  by  the  initial  interests  for  the  seven 
months  were : 


Railroads  1916  1917  1918 

P.  &  R .  7,322,734  8,434,224  8,735,272 

L.  V .  6,856.612  7,996,643  8,558,723 

J.  C . r.  4,079,520  4,810,175  4,509,326 

D.  L.  &  W .  5.951,642  7,185,834  7,278,734 

D.  &  H .  4,161,061  4,869,335  5,290,691 

Penn .  3,509,952  3,347,174  3,466,606 

Erie  .  4,632,580  5,139,721  5,148,631 

0.-&W .  1,143,438  1,169,327  1,265,720 

L.  &  N.  E .  1,379,830  2,169,709  2,256,973 

Total  .  39,037,369  45,122,142  46,410,675 

*182,826  *730,797  *475,360 

Net  total  .  38,854,543'  44,391,345  45,935,315 


*Deduction:  Tonnage  reported  by  both  C.  RR.  of 
N.  J.  and  L.  &  N.  E.  RR. 

For  the  seven  months  shipments  show  an  increase 
of  1,543,970  tons,  or  3.4  per  cent.,  compared  with  the 
same  period  of  1917. 

SHIPMENTS  BY  MONTHS. 

The  shipments  of  anthracite  coal  by  months  for 
three  years  have  been  as  follows : 


Month  1916  1917  1918 

January  . ,....  5.884,350  5,940,725  5,726,712 

February  .  5,696,306  5,178,432  5,812,082 

March  .  6,127,351  6,989,075  7,2 76,777 

April  .  4,528,784  5,592,299  6,368,373 

May  .  5,547,899  6,917,525  6,887,256 

June  .  5,636.975  7,049,067  6,867,669 

July  .  5,432,878  6,724,252  7,084,775 

Total  . 38,854,543  44,391,345  45,935,315 


Tonnage  for  seven  months:  1914,  38,337,647 ;  1915, 
37,432,656;  1916,  38,854,543;  1917,  44,391,345;  1918, 
45,935,315. 

The  shipments  of  anthracite  for  July  show  gratify¬ 
ing  increases  both  over  June  of  this  year  and  over 
July,  1917.  The  record  for  last  month  was  7,084,775 
gross  tons,  against  6,867,669  tons  in  June,  and  6,724,- 
252  tons  in  July  of  last  year,  the  increases  being, 
respectively,  217,106  tons  and  360,523  tons.  The 
shipments  in  July  were  the  largest  ever  made  in 
that  month  in  the  history  of  the  industry,  and  have 
been  exceeded  only  twice — in  March  of  this  year 
when  they  amounted  to  7,276,777  tons,  and  in 
October,  1917,  when  they  were  7,110,950  tons.  The 
total  shipments  for  the  first  four  months  of  the 
present  coal  year — April  to  July,  inclusive — have 
amounted  to  27,208,073  tons  against  26,283,113  tons 
for  the  same  period  of  1917,  an  increase  of  924,960 
tons. 

Not  the  least  gratifying  showing  in  the  returns 
for  last  month  is  a  substantial  increase  in  the  output 
of  domestic  sizes,  which  in  the  earlier  months  of  the 
year  had  shown  a  relative  decline.  The  shipments 
of  domestic  sizes,  including  pea  coal,  in  July  were 
4,634,651  tons,  an  increase  of  135,675  tons  over  the 
preceding  month.  In  fact  more  than  60  per  cent  of 
the  total  increase  was  in  the  domestic  sizes  of  coal. 


BY  CARRIERS  FOR  COAL  YEAR. 


Distributed  by  carrier  companies  the  shipments 
during  the  coal  year  from  April  1  were  as  follows : 


Company 

1917 

1918 

P.  &  R.  Ry..’ . 

.  4,943,301 

5,356,093 

L.  V.  RR . 

.  4,866,238 

5,176.042 

C.  RR.  of  N.  I . 

.  2,379,374 

2,359,412 

D„  L.  &  W.  RR . 

.  4,122,123 

4,095,620 

D.  &  II.  Co . 

.  2,990,805 

3,191,764 

Pennsylvania  RR . 

.  1,942,344 

1,929,121 

Erie  RR . 

.  3,026,896 

3,037,121 

N.  Y„  O.  &  W.  Ry . 

.  675,445 

717,326 

L.  &  N.  E.  RR . 

.  1,336,587 

1,345,574 

Total  . 

.  26,283,113 

27,208.073 

RECORD  MONTHS. 

The  record  of  large  monthly  tonnages  runs  as 
follows : 


January,  1913. .  .6,336,419  July,  1918 . 7,084,775 

February,  1912.  .5,875,968  August,  1917. .  .7,013,996 


March,  1918 .  7,276,777  September,  1917.6,372,756 

April,  1915 .  6,665,625  October,  1917..  .7,110,950 

May,  1917 . 6,917,525  November,  1917.6,545,313 

June,  1917 . 7,049,037  December,  1910.  .6,231,578 


Duluth-Superior  Receipts. 

Receipts  of  bituminous  coal  at  Duluth  and  Su¬ 
perior  up  to  August  1  show  an  increase  of  379,819 
tons  over  the  same  time  last  season.  The  docks  this 
year  handled  3,111,500  tons  and  receipts  up  to  Au¬ 
gust  1,  1917,  were  2,731,681  tons. 

For  the  same  period  receipts  of  anthracite  show 
a  loss  of  173,471  tons  compared  with  last  season. 
Up  to  the  first  of  the  month,  Duluth  and  Superior 
received  514,500  tons  and  in  1917  receipts  were 
687,971  tons. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  receipts  of  the 
two  grades  at  the  different  docks  at  Duluth  and 
Superior : 

1917  1918 


Northwestern  . . . . 

Anth. 

.  43,438 

Bit. 

187,948 

Anth. 

78,000 

Bit. 

137,200 

Berwind  . 

90,916 

62,000 

Pittsburgh  . 

.  57,211 

64,250 

31,000 

161,100 

Super’r  Coal  &  Dk.  7,800 

41,900 

22,500 

Boston  . 

.  6,450 

11,577 

38,500 

Carnegie  . 

.  15,634 

52,927 

12,000 

148,500 

Hanna  . 

.  31,771 

47,273 

28,500 

Island  Creek...  v 

8,078 

25,000 

Clarkson  . 

.  3,100 

22,500 

6,000 

33,500 

Osborne  . 

.  8,400 

27,236 

7,500 

51,000 

Zenith  Furnace... 

64,332 

60,500 

Phila.  &  Reading. 

.  18,057 

17,408 

18,500 

19,000 

Corporation  . 

198,195 

217,000 

Reiss  . 

.  19,200 

91,048 

15,500 

43,000 

Pitts.  &  Ashland. 

23,425 

39,500 

Lehigh  Valley. . . . 

.  38,784 

21,000 

Great  Lakes . 

33,500 

Totals  . 

.249,845 

949,013 

189,500 

1,120,300 

Quick  Car  Unloading  at  the  Retail  Yard. 

To  the  Editor  : 

Almost  every  day  in  a  retail  coal  yard  you  can 
hear  the  following  instructions :  “Bill,  take  two  slides 
on  this  delivery.  The  egg  coal  bin  is  back  from  the 
window.”  “No,  do  not  send  the  auto  to  Smith’s — 
their  bin  is  small  and  the  alley  narrow.  Better  let 
Tom  finish  that  with  the  single,”  etc.,  etc. 

If  this  is  good  business  in  making  retail  deliveries, 
why  not  mark  orders  at  the  mines  so  as  to  show 
which  retailers  have  trestles  and  the  yard  owners 
who  use  only  public  team  tracks?  If  conservation  is 
the  order  of  the  day,  then  by  all  means  let  the  pro¬ 
ducer  follow  the  example  of  the  retailer  in  sending 
equipment  that  will  make  the  best  time  in  unloading. 

A  circular  just  received  from  a  jobber  brings  out 
a  humorous  point.  It  says,  “Coal  in  box  cars  will 
cost  50  cents  per  ton  more  than  in  open  ones,”  and 
then  continues  to  say,  “We  cannot  promise  any  kind 
and  charges  must  be  accordingly.”  In  other  words, 
“Your  wishes  in  the  matter  will  count  for  nothing.” 

When  the  idea  is  “catch-as-catch-can”  and  the 
seller  is  the  only  arbitrator,  it  does  seem  as  if  it 
might  be  possible  to  send  the  best  kind  of  equipment 
to  suit  the  dealer’s  needs.— Up-State  Retailer. 


Notes  from  Cincinnati. 

B.  L.  Hutchinson,  of  the  Hutchinson  Coal  Co., 
has  returned  from  a  trip  to  New  York. 

Carlisle  Murdock,  of  the  Marsh-Murdock  Co.,  of 
this  city,  has  returned  after  an  extended  vacation. 

S.  T.  Walbolt,  of  the  Central  States  Coal  Co.,  of 
Toledo,  was  a  caller  among  the  trade  last  week. 

Geo.  W.  Carpenter,  of  the  Interstate  Coal  &  Dock 
Co.,  has  returned  from  an  extended  visit  to  the  home 
offices  at  Green  Bay,  Wis. 

L.  E.  Bryant,  of  the  Virginia  Mining  Co.,  Roberta, 
Tenn.,  passed  through  this  city  last  week  on  his 
way  to  Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  Bonnyman,  of  the  Blue  Diamond  Coal  Co.,  is 
spending  his  vacation  at  French  Lick,  having  mo¬ 
tored  from  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Wm.  Carruthers,  of  the  Detroit  Edison  Co.,  was 
in  town  the  latter  part  of  the  week  looking  up  old 
shipments  of  coal  as  well  as  new. 

Ernest  Spreen,  former  secretary  of  the  Winifrede 
Coal  Co.,  who  is  now  with  Uncle  Sam,  has  been 
promoted  to  corporal  and  is  located  at  Camp  Sher¬ 
man. 

M.  b.  MacDermotl,  of  the  Amherst  Fuel  Co.,  left 
this  week  to  spend  the  remainder  of  August  with  his 
family  at  Atlantic  City.  He  is  driving  through  in 
his  famous  Chalmers. 

C.  F.  Engel,  representative  of  the  McKinney  Steel 
Co.,  was  in  town  Saturday  and  Sunday,  leaving  for 
Ashland,  Ky.,  on  Monday  to  look  after  their  ship¬ 
ments  of  Elkhorn  coal  from  off  the  S.  V.  &  E. 

Brewery  owners  have  been  notified  that  they  will 
be  allowed  only  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  amount  used 
during  the  corresponding  months  of  last  winter. 
Exceptions  are  made  where  there  are  authorized  ice¬ 
making  plants. 

The  city  waterworks’  supply  of  coal  has  been 
augumented  greatly  by  the  storage  of  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  barges  of  coal  on  the  available  grounds 
around  the  power  plants.  They  are  taking  no 
chances  on  a  famine  this  year.  Last  winter  at  one 
time  the  waterworks  was  down  to  a  few  hours’ 
supply.  The  same  is  true  of  the  traction  company. 
The  various  charitable  organizations  have  purchased 
about  500  tons  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  believing ' 
that  this  amount  will  suffice. 


Chicago  Trade  Notes. 

C.  L.  Dering,  of  the  S.  C.  Schenck  Co.,  is  in 
Montana  on  a  two  months’  vacation. 

F.  H.  Brahm,  of  the  Platt  &  Brahm  Coal  Co.,  left 
this  week  for  a  vacation  stay  in  Wisconsin,  Mr. 
Platt  having  just  returned  from  a  vacation  trip. 

L.  Remansky  and  G.  H.  Merriweather,  members  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  National  Coal  Job¬ 
bers’  Association,  left  Wednesday  for  Washington 
to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  executive  committee. 

George  F.  Getz,  President  of  the  Globe  Coal  Co., 
is  planning  to  go  to  France  within  a  month  on  Red 
Cross  work.  He  is  one  of  the  best  known  men  in 
the  coal  trade  of  this  territory  and  is  receiving 
congratulations  and  good  wishes  fr<5m  a  host  of 
friends.  Mr.  Getz  has  been  out  of  the  city  this 
week  arranging  his  affairs  for  an  indefinite  absence. 

Raymond  E.  Durham,  Cook  County  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
trator,  returned  on  Thursday  from  a  month’s  vaca¬ 
tion  trip  and  assumed  office  as  State  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
trator  for  Illinois,  succeeding  John  E.  Williams,  of 
Streator,  who  resigned  because  of  illness.  For  the 
present  Mr.  Durham  will  continue  as  Cook  County 
Administrator,  as  well  as  looking  after  the  State 
work.  He  is  Vice-President  of  the  Chicago  Savings 
Bank. 


The  business  community  must  be  allowed  to  make 
enough  money  to  pay  its  taxes  and  buy  bonds,  other¬ 
wise  what  the  public  saves  in  one  quarter  it  has, 
itself,  to  make  up  in  another. 
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Short  Days  at  the  Mines. 

While  certain  officials,  including  the  highest,  are 
urging  the  miners  to  do  their  utmost,  it  is  said  that 
a  semi-official  word  goes  out  from  Washington,  “Do 
nothing  to  break  down  the  eight-hour  system.”  As 
a  result  not  only  the  mines  but  washeries  also  close 
down  at  3  :30  in  the  afternoon.  Starting  at  7  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  taking  a  half-hour  only  for 
lunch,  the  men  perform  their  eight-hour  task  by 
that  time  and  seemingly  no  more  will  be  done — and 
many  do  less.  The  story  of  the  miner  who  knocks 
off  in  the  middle  of  the  forenoon,  or  a  little  later, 
having  cut  enough  coal  to  constitute  a  day’s  work, 
is  now  a  familiar  one. 

If  every  miner  would  work  eight  hours  that  would 
give  the  breaker  enough  coal  to  run  nine  hours  or 
more,  a  prominent  official  tells  us.  This  would  as¬ 
sure  a  million  tons  more  per  month  of  anthracite  coal 
and  it  is  pointed  out  that  while  the  disagreeable  fea¬ 
tures  of  underground  life  might  be  held  forth  as  a 
reason  for  cutting  the  day  short,  work  at  the  wash¬ 
eries  can  well  be  carried  on  as  long  as  daylight  pre¬ 
vails  without  any  great  inconvenience.  One  reason 
for  moving  the  clock  ahead,  it  was  explained,  was 
to  enable  more  w'ork  to  be  done  in  the  essential  in¬ 
dustries  without  the  use  of  artificial  light,  but  the 
outside  workers  at  the  collieries  seem  to  overlook 
this  fact,  though  it  cannot  be  said  that  no  use  is 
made  of  the  extra  daylight.  Various  diversions  are 
availed  of  to  good  advantage  but  the  need  for  ton¬ 
nage  does  not  influence  many  to  work  more  than 
eight  hours  per  day  at  their  regular  calling. 


Poughkeepsie  Bridge  Work  Finished. 

In  former  years,  when  there  was  the  opportunity 
to  carry  on  construction  work  in  the  usual  way,  we 
quite  often  heard  of  railroads  being  changed  from 
single  to  double  track,  but  for  a  year  past  work  has 
been  in  progress  on  the  Poughkeepsie  Bridge,  chang¬ 
ing  it  from  a  double-track  to  a  single-track  structure. 
This  work,  which  has  just  been  completed,  took  a 
considerable  length  of  time  as  it  involved  the  placing 
of  new  floor  beams  and  other  strengthening  arrange¬ 
ments,  adding  2,200  tons  of  steel  to  the  bridge. 

The  primary  idea  of  the  new  arrangement  is  to 
concentrate  the  load  in  the  center  of  the  structure 
and  not  have  it  on  one  side  or  the  other,  as  would 
be  the  case  were  the  east-bound  or  west-bound  track 
'  being  used  without  a  counterbalancing  train  moving 
in  the  opposite  direction.  As  now  arranged  it  is 
believed  that  the  big  cantilever  spans  can  carry  the 
heaviest  locomotives  run  over  the  Central  New  Eng¬ 
land  or  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
lines,  thus  aiding  the  transportation  of  coal  to  east¬ 
ern  points. 

It  is  worth  mentioning  in  this  connection  that  a 
new  type  of  freight  locomotive,  equipped  with  auto- 
l  matic  stokers,  has  recently  been  put  in  service  on  the 
bridge  route.  Not  only  are  the  new  engines  more 
powerful  than  the  ones  formerly  in  use,  but  the 
mechanical-firing  feature  will  further  facilitate  the 
movement  of  traffic  under  trying  conditions  such  as 
prevailed  last  winter  by  making  it  easier  to  keep  the 
firemen  on  the  job.  Trains  were  often  delayed  by  a 
shortage  of  firemen,  due  to  some  of  the  men  being 
unable  or  unwilling  to  stand  the  strain. 


Criticism  relative  to  telephone  service  continues 
and  the  taking  over  of  the  wires  by  the  Post  Office 
Department  is  held  responsible  for  a  good  part  of 
the  difficulty.  It  is  intimated  that  a  question  has 
arisen  with  respect  to  the  spirit  of  the  working 
forces.  While  it  is  noted  that  none  of  the  oper¬ 
ating  officials  have  as  yet  been  changed  it  is  thought 
that  after  some  of  the  new  officials  have  learned  the 
ropes  a  portion  of  the  experienced  men  will  be 
quietly  set  aside  for  those  of  political  training  or 
capacity.  Instead  of  making  a  change  in  this  man¬ 
ner  a  railroad  official  suggests  that  it  might  have 
been  better  to  have  had  the  telephone  company  take 
over  the  Post  Office. 


Appendix  1  to  the  Fuel  Manual,  published  by  the 
National  Coal  Association,  and  containing  the 
orders,  regulations  and  notices  of  the  United 
States  Fuel  Administration  issued  during  the  month 
of  July,  was  mailed  to  members  last  Saturday. 


West  Virginia  Operating  Conditions. 

Charleston,  W.  Va.,  Aug.  15. — Despite  several 
handicaps,  the  coal  output  of  West  Virginia  during 
the  current  week  will  almost  equal  if  not  exceed  last 
week’s  figures.  As  far  as  can  be  learned,  however, 
there  was  a  slight  slump  last  week  in  some  districts. 
For  the  last  week  or  two  there  has  been  much  com¬ 
plaint  from  various  regions  as  to  the  poor  car  sup¬ 
ply,  this  being  especially  true  of  the  Fairmont  and 
Kanawha  regions  in  two  widely  separated  sections  of 
the  State.  Such  a  shortage  appears  to  have  been 
more  marked  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  district, 
where  the  C.  &  O.  Ry.  officials  have  been  making 
persistent  efforts  to  get  cars  delivered  to  their  line. 

The  shortage  of  cars  may  be  attributed  to  the  fact 
that  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  send  cars  to 
other  regions  in  order  to  aid  such  sections  in  over¬ 
coming  a  deficit.  For  that  reason  the  present  short¬ 
age  is  only  regarded  as  being  of  a  temporary  nature. 
While  the  intense  heat  which  has  prevailed  at  times 
this  month  may  not  have  had  much  to  do  with  it,  it 
may  be  the  reason  for  a  decrease  in  the  number  of 
hours  spent  in  the  mines  by  the  men.  As  stated, 
though  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  production  since 
the  first  of  August,  operators  are  still  of  the  opinion 
that  the  August  output  will  exceed  that  of  July. 

As  has  so  often  been  the  case  during  the  last  few 
months,  New  River  operators  have  had  a  power 
shortage  to  contend  with.  Otherwise  operating  con¬ 
ditions  have  been  propitious  for  a  good  output,  as 
cars  have  been  ample  for  all  needs  and  the  men  in 
the  mines  have  been  applying  themselves  to  the  task 
of  increasing  production  with  a  creditable  degree  of 
success,  although  a  scattering  minority  are  an  un¬ 
wholesome  leaven. 

From  Monday  until  Wednesday  of  last  week,  the 
number  of  cars  in  the  Fairmont  region  grew  smaller 
and  smaller,  finally  reaching  a  point  where  a  good 
many  mines  were  unable  to  operate.  As  illustrating 
the  insufficiency  of  the  supply,  on  Monday  there  were 
only  about  1,300  cars  in  the  district.  By  Tuesday 
this  had  slumped  to  1,050  and  on  the  following  day 
had  gone  as  low  as  722.  An  order  having  been  issued 
prohibiting  the  shipment  of  coal  in  box  cars  to  New 
England,  the  team-track  operators  in  the  Fairmont 
region  hardly  know  which  way  to  turn  since  ship¬ 
ments  of  the  same  character  to  Western  points  are 
also  embargoed,  permission  beiri^  given  to  ship  to 
Ohio  alone.  One  of  the  important  recent  announce¬ 
ments  was  the  appointment  of  A.-  Brooks  Fleming, 
Jr.,  of  Fairmont,  as  Director  of  Production  for 
Northern  West  Virginia,  this  appointment  meeting 
with  much  approval. 

A  decrease  in  the  number  of  tons  shipped  from 
the  Kanawha  district  seems  to  have  been  due  to  the 
fact  that  less  man  power  was  available. 


A  Fall-Down  in  Telephone  Service. 

Since  about  the  first  of  the  month  complaints  in 
regard  to  telephone  service  between  wholesale  offices 
and  the.  mining  regions  have  been  more  numerous 
than  heretofore.  Of  course  it  is  realized  that  for 
many  months  past  the  telephone  service  has  been 
under  a  tremendous  strain  and  as  business  increased 
the  working  force  has,  to  some  degree  at  least,  de¬ 
teriorated  because  of  the  many  changes  that  have 
eventuated  from  one  cause  or  another.  There  are 
some  who  think  it  probable  that  Government  control 
has  had  a  detrimental  effect,  while  others  think  the 
situation  is  only  a  logical  outcome  of  well-known  con¬ 
ditions.  At  any  rate,  the  long  delay  on  calls  to  such 
comparatively  nearby  points  as  Wilkes-Barre  and 
Scranton,  to  say  nothing  of  the  time  required  to 
make  connections  with  Johnstown  and  Pittsburgh, 
are  often  very  annoying.  >  Even  on  calls  to  Phila¬ 
delphia  there  is  often  a  delay  of  an  hour  or  more. 


One  New  York  paper  suggests  as  a  possible  aid  in 
remedying  the  coal  shortage  that  a  heavy  consump¬ 
tion  tax  be  levied,  thus  discouraging  enterprise  in 
connection  with  anything  outside  of  production  for 
war  needs.  With  priority  orders  already  in  effect, 
and  only  very  scant  tonnage  moving  to  regularly 
established  manufacturers  not  engaged  in  war  work, 
we  wonder  just  how  far  the  New  York  paper  over¬ 
estimates  the  importance  of  the  tonnage  being  re¬ 
ceived  by  new  enterprises  of  a  non-essential  char¬ 
acter? 


Pennsylvania  Mining  Notes. 

The  old  Horatio  mine  of  the  Berwind- White  in¬ 
terests,  near  Punxsutawney,  has  been  reopened  by 
the  Anita  CM.  Co.,  after  having  been  abandoned  by 
former  owners  for  22  years.  It  was  named  in  honor 
of  Horatio  G.  Fisher,  their  mine  manager  in  the  early 
days,  and  it  was  once  a  notable  producer. 

It  is  expected  that  in  the  near  future  a  special 
arrangement  will  be  made  so  that  shippers  of  wagon 
coal  consigned  to  the  United  States  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration  at  the  scales  will  be  paid  immediately  upon 
receipt  of  bill  and  original  shipping  scale  weight 
notice  furnished  by  the  railroad  company. 

Charles  B.  O’Neill,  of  Altoona,  general  secretary 
of  the  Central  Pennsylvania  Coal  Producers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  who  is  also  Production  Manager  for  the 
Central  Pennsylvania  district,  has  given  orders  for 
the  immediate  appointment  of  a  local  production 
committee  at  each  mine,  in  line  with  the  plan  of 
James  B.  Neale,  Director  of  Production  for  the 
entire  country. 

Investigation  by  the  Fuel  Administration  shows 
that  of  approximately  70,000  mine  workers  in  Central 
Pennsylvania  only  about  29,000  are  classed  as  Eng¬ 
lish  speaking.  Among  the  remaining  41,000  the  Ital¬ 
ians  and  Slavs  number  about  10,000  each ;  Polish, 
7,500;  Magyar,  4,000;  Russian,  2,100.  The  balance  of 
the  mining  population  is  made  up  of  various  races 
and  nationalties. 

Several  mines  in  the  Pittsburgh  region  have  recent¬ 
ly  been  closed  down  by  R.  W.  Gardiner,  the  District 
Representative,  for  shipping  dirty  coal.  To  keep  a 
close  watch  on  all  the  soft  coal  mined  would  take 
a  much  larger  force  of  inspectors  than  is  now  avail¬ 
able  in  any  field,  but  the  punishing  of  offenders 
serves  a  double  purpose.  It  not  only  compels  .re¬ 
forms  at  those  particular  mines,  but  it  serves  as  a 
warning  to  other  operators  who  have  not  paid 
enough  attention  to  preparation. 

Big  power  plants  located  in  the  anthracite  region 
and  drawing  upon  culm  banks  for  their  fuel  supply 
are  said  to  be  included  in  the  plan  of  Government 
officials  for  asking  Congress  to  authorize  President 
Wilson  to  take  over  and  construct  long-distance 
power  transmission  lines  in  the  East  as  a  war 
measure.  It  is  planned  to  send  power  as  far  as  200 
miles  to  important  industries,  thereby  solving  the 
coal  problem  for  the  plants  served  and  at  the  same 
time  relieving  pressure  on  the  railroads.  The  possi¬ 
bilities  of  this  proposition  were  referred  to  at 
some  little  length  in  an  article  in  the  Journal  of 
August  3,  page  299. 

The  Susquehanna  Collieries  Co.  has  reopened  its 
Coal  Run  Slope  at  Shamokin,  which  was  abandoned 
30  years  ago,  when  all  the  coal  that  could  be  profit¬ 
ably  extracted  under  the  then  existing  conditions 
had  been  taken  out.  The  coal  from  this  ancient 
workings  will  be  sent  through  a  two-mile  tunnel  to 
the  Luke  Fidler  colliery.  At  the  same  time  the 
company  has  arranged  to  haul  the  coal  from  the 
Hickory  Swamp  colliery  to  the  Coal  Run  Slope.  It 
is  believed  by  officials  that  an  additional  500  tons  of 
coal  per  day  will  be  possible  as  soon  as  the  new 
service  is  in  operation.  The  company  has  its  en¬ 
gineers  engaged  in  going  over  collieries  seeking  out 
possible  opportunities  to  reopen  abandoned  workings 
in  order  to  get  out  an  additional  tonnage  during  the 
fall  and  winter.. 

The  Central  Pennsylvania  Coal  Producers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  prepared  blanks  for  recording  the  ef¬ 
ficiency  of  the  men  employed.  An  efficiency  com¬ 
mittee  of  three  is  to  be  formed  at  each  of  the  larger 
mines  in  the  field  and  they  will  investigate  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  idleness  and  low  tonnage.  The  daily  record 
for  each  miner  will  show  time  of  arrival  and  de¬ 
parture,  hours  worked,  number  of  tons  loaded,  reason 
for  loss  of  time,  reason  for  loss  of  tonnage,  etc. 
This  data  will  be  consolidated  in  semi-monthly  re¬ 
ports  and  classifications  will  be  made  as  to  cause 
of  time  lost,  whether  due  to  lack  of  cars,  sickness, 
floods  and  fire,  no  power,  intoxication,  holidays,  etc., 
no  rails,  no  timber,  etc.,  etc.  There  also  will  be 
a  semi-monthly  tonnage  record  for  the  operation 
itself  as  to  number  of  employes,  full-time  tonnage, 
actual  tonnage,  tonnage  lost  and  resume  of  loss  due 
to  unavoidable  causes  and  avoidable  causes. 
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Extra  Margin  on  Lake  Shipments  of  Bituminous. 

Purchasing  Agent  s  Commission  oi  15  Cents  Per  Ton  May  Now  Be  Charged,  in  Addition  to 
Other  Authorized  Commissions  on  Cargo  and  Fuel  Coal. 


The  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration  has  issued  an 
order  establishing  new  regulations  relative  to  com¬ 
missions  on  bituminous  coal  shipped  on  the  Great 
Lakes  or  supplied  to  lake  steamers  for  fueling  pur¬ 
poses.  The  order,  which  became  effective  at  7  a.  m. 
on  August  7,  cancels  .Rule  No.  22  of  the  Additional 
Rules  and  Regulations  governing  the  distribution  of 
coal  and  coke  by  licensees,  and  substitutes  a  more 
liberal  arrangement  which  permits  the  addition  of 
the  15-cent  purchasing  agent’s  commission  to  the 
other  commissions  allowed  on  tonnage  shipped  to  the 
lakes.  The  new  regulations  are  as  follow. 

I. 

No  person,  firm,  association,  or  corporation  who  or 
which  arranges  for  the  loading  of  bituminous  coal 
over  any  of  the  lower  lake  docks  and  for  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  the  same  on  the  Great  Lakes  in  boats 
owned  or  chartered  by  or  through  such  person,  firm, 
association,  or  corporation  shall  charge  for  such 
service  a  commission,  margin,  or  profit  in  excess  of 
20  cents  per  net  ton. 

II. 

No  person,  firm,  association,  or  corporation  who 
or  which  sells  bituminous  coal  produced  by  such 
person,  firm,  association,  or  corporation,  or  pur¬ 
chased  from  a  producer,  or  from  or  through  a 
licensed  distributor,  which  is  to  be  used  exclusively 
as  fuel  by  vessels  operating  on  the  Great  Lakes,  and 
who  arranges  for  the  loading  of  such  bituminous 
coal  over  any  of  the  lower  lake  docks  into  the  bun¬ 
kers  of  such  boats  shall  charge  a  commission,  mar¬ 
gin,  or  profit  in  excess  of  25  cents  per  net  ton  plus  an 
additional  gross  charge  of  not  to  exceed  58  cents  per 
net  ton  in  cases  where  the  coal  is  delivered  to  such 
vessels  by  barge,  lighter,  or  scow. 

III. 

A  licensed  distributor  who  acts  as  purchasing  agent 
for  a  person,  firm,  association,  or  corporation  who 
or  which  performs  the  services  specified  in  Sections 

I  or  II  of  this  Regulation,  or  for  the  owner  or 
operator  of  a  dock  on  the  upper  lakes  may,  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  Rule  3  of  the  Rules  and  Regula¬ 
tions  governing  the  distribution  of  coal  and  coke  by 
licensees,  charge  and  receive  the  purchasing  agent’s 
commission  allowed  by  Rule  2  of  such  Rules  and 
Regulations. 

IV. 

Any  person,  firm,  association,  or  corporation  who 
or  which  performs  the  services  specified  in  either 
Sections  I  or  II  of  this  Regulation  may  add  to  the 
commission,  margin,  or  profit  allowed  by  said  sec¬ 
tions  any  purchasing  agent’s  commission -charged  by 
or  paid  to  a  licensed  distributor  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  Section  III  of  this  Regulation. 

V. 

A  licensed  distributor  who  performs  the  services 
specified  in  either  Sections  I  or  II  of  this  Regulation 
may,  in  addition  to  the  commission,  margin,  or  profit 
allowed  by  said  sections,  include  a  charge  of  15  cents 
per  ton  if  such  licensed  distributor  has  purchased, 
or  acted  as  purchasing  agent  for,  the  coal  from  a 
mine  which  is  not  owned  nor  controlled  directly  or 
indirectly  by  such  licensed  distributor,  or  the  con¬ 
trolling  owmers  of  such  licensed  distributor,  or  by 
another  licensed  distributor  customarily  engaged  in 
performing  the  services  specified  in  Sections  I  or 

II  of  this  regulation,  or  from  a  mine  whose  owner, 
or  the  stockholders,  members  or  partners  who  con¬ 
trol  such  owner,  do  not,  also,  control  directly  or 
indirectly  such  licensed  distributor,  or  any  other  li¬ 
censed  distributor  customarily  engaged  in  perform¬ 
ing  the  services  specified  in  Sections  I  or  II  of  this 
regulation.  This  additional  sum  shall  not  be  charged 
when  the  purchasing  agent’s  commission  provided 
in  Sections  III  and  IV  of  this  Regulation  has  been 
paid. 

VI. 

Any  person,  firm,  association,  or  corporation,  who 
has  performed  the  services  specified  in  Sections  I 
and  II  of  this  Regulation  between  June  1,  1918,  and 
the  effective  date  of  this  Regulation  may  charge 


and  receive  in  full  settlement  therefor  a  commis¬ 
sion,  margin,  or  profit  not  in  excess  of  that  fixed 
by  Sections  I  and  II  of  this  Regulation,  and  may 
include  in  such  settlement  any  purchasing  agent’s 
commission  which  has  been  charged  by,  or  paid  to, 
a  licensed  distributor  under  the  conditions  specified 
in  Section  III  of  this  Regulation,  or,  if  a  licensed 
distributor,  may  include  in  such  settlement  a  pur¬ 
chasing  agent’s  commission  earned  as  provided  by, 
and  under  the  conditions  specified  in,  Section  V  of 
this  Regulation. 

VII. 

No  commission,  margin,  or  profit  shall  be  charged 
for  the  performance  of  the  services  specified  in  Sec¬ 
tions  I  or  II  of  this  Regulation  in  connection  with 
anthracite  coal. 


Distribution  of  Central  Pennsylvania  Tonnage 
in  First  Half  of  July. 

The  distribution  of  the  Central  Pennsylvania  ton¬ 
nage  (exclusive  of  Somerset  County)  as  reported 
by  the  Central  Pennsylvania  Coal  Producers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  first  two  weeks  in  July  was  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 


July  20. 

July  27. 

Railroad  fuel : 

Cars. 

Cars. 

Originating  roads  . 

....  2,927 

2,815 

New  England  roads . 

. . . .  4,001 

1,130 

Other  foreign  roads . 

, ...  2,284 

1,819 

Total  . . 

. ...  6,212 

5,764 

Commercial  all  rail : 

Pennsylvania  . 

....  3,138 

2,944 

Maryland  and  Delaware . 

, ...  219 

181 

New  York  . 

...  3,354 

3,245 

New  Tersev  . 

...  1,681 

1,606 

New  England  . 

...  2,227 

2,506 

All  other  states . 

...  132 

201 

Canada  . 

...  1,097 

1,110 

Total  . 

..  .11,848 

11,793 

Tidewater  shipments: 

New  York  . 

...  3,534 

3,340 

Philadelphia  . 

...  942 

827 

Baltimore  . 

0 

33 

Total  . 

...  4,476 

4,200 

Grand  total  . 

...22,536 

21.757 

Total  number  of  collieries . 

...  833 

841 

Collieries  reporting  . 

...  822 

832 

Wagon  loaders  reporting . 

...  211 

220 

Total,  number  reporting . 

...  1,033 

1,052 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Full  time  tonnage  (estimated) . . 

1,370,000 

1,370,000 

Tonnage  (Tipple  Mines.. 

,1,221,512 

1,233,164 

Produced  ( Wagon  Mines. 

20,972 

23.510 

Estimated  tonnage  not  reported 

.  30,000 

25,000 

Total  production . 

1,272,484 

1,281,674 

Tonnage  lost  (reported) . 

89,390 

120,790 

Tonnage  lost  a/c  car  shortage.. 

20,821 

39,858 

Tonnage  lost  a/c  labor  shortage. 

51,981 

49,950 

Percentage  of  efficiency . 

89.2 

90.0 

Conciliation  Board  Makes  Appeal. 

In  response  to  an  appeal  from  Dr.  Garfield  for  an 
increase  in  hard  coal  production,  the  Anthracite  Con¬ 
ciliation  Board  has  addressed  an  open  letter  to 
operators  and  mine  workers  urging  a  united  effort 
“to  i!*ake  up  for  lack  of  numbers  by  added  effi¬ 
ciency  in  work  and  operation,  so  that  a  maximum 
punch  may  be  contributed  by  all  concerned.” 

“We  feel  assured,”  the  letter  concludes,  “that 
company  officials  and  mine  workers’  officers  alike 
will  co-operate  earnestly  to  the  end  that  the  require¬ 
ments  expected  of  us  by  the  United  States  Fuel 
Administration  will  be  fully  met.” 


Something  should  be  said  officially  to  put  a  stop 
to  rumors  that  mine  price  of  bituminous  may  be  re¬ 
duced.  Some  producers  of  well-prepared  coal  got 
an  undeserved  jolt  when  clean  coal  premium  was 
almost  wiped  out,  and  surely  that  is  enough  of  a 
reduction  for  the  present. 


Changes  in  Coke  Industry. 

Increasing  Percentage  of  Connellsville  Coal 
Going  to  By-Product  Ovens. 

With  the  development  of  the  by-product  industry, 
an  increasing  percentage  of  the  coal  mined  in  the 
Connellsville  region  is  shipped  in  its  raw  state  for 
conversion  into  coke  at  or  near  point  of  consumption, 
instead  of  being  coked  in  bee-hive  ovens  within 
sight  of  the  mines.  Commenting  on  this  tendency  the 
Connellsville  Courier  says: 

“Several  plants  of  the  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co',  in 
the  Lower  Connellsville  region  have  been  largely 
diverted  to  the  production  of  coal  shipped  by  river 
to  Clairton  where  the  first  units  of  the  new  by¬ 
product  plant  are  at  full  production.  As  a  result  a 
considerable  number  of  ovens  have  been  transferred 
to  the  inactive  list  and  the  total  coke  production  by 
the  leading  furnace  interest  has  accordingly  been 
lessened.  The  coal  continues  to  go  into  coke,  how¬ 
ever,  and  the  importance  of  the  Connellsville  region 
to  the  industry  as  a  whole  is  by  no  means  lessened 
because  of  the  change  in  the  order  of  things. 

“Significant  as  is  this  change,  which  is  destined  to 
have  a  more  or  less  permanent  effect  upon  the  Con¬ 
nellsville  region’s  production  figures,  the  present  sit¬ 
uation  continues  to  offer  every  encouragement  to  the 
representatives  of  the  Fuel  Administration  who  are 
applying  themselves  so  assiduously  to  both  the  large 
and  small  problems  having  an  important  relation  to 
increased  production  of  fuel.  Even  if  the  evolution 
in  progress  continues  to  lead  toward  a  decreasing 
production  of  beehive  coke  it  just  as  certainly  leads 
to  an  augmented  coal  production  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  by-product  coke. 


Confusing  Coal  News. 

One  commentator  in  the  daily  press  makes  the 
observation  that  the  coal  news  is  a  little  conflicting 
— and  so  it  is.  Not  only  “the  man  in  the  street,” 
but  people  in  the  trade  and  others  who  follow  de¬ 
velopments  closely,  hardly  know  whether  to  view 
with  alarm  or  point  with  pride,  as  the  stump  speak¬ 
ers  say,  to  the  accomplishments  of  the  last  few 
months.  The  coal  output  has  been  extremely  heavy, 
but  it  has  not  caught  up  with  demand  except  in 
certain  sections  and  then  only  in  the  case  of  the 
very  smallest  sizes  of  anthracite  and  bituminous, 
which  many  consumers  cannot  use  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

The  mere  fact  that  demand  outruns  supply  does 
not  necessarily  mean  that  the  supply  is  inadequate 
for  actual  requirements.  Surely,  that  is  not  the  case 
now,  when  no  coal  at  all  is  needed  for  heating  and 
every  manufacturing  plant  whose  operations  are  not 
restricted  by  Government  orders — as  in  the  case  of 
the  brewers  and  certain  other  non-war  industries — 
is  running  full  tilt.  Not  only  that,  but  some  of  them 
are  heavily  stocked,  and  an  unusual  number  of  do¬ 
mestic  consumers  have  taken  time  by  the  forelock 
and  laid  in  as  much  of  their  winter’s  supply  as  they 
were  able  to  obtain. 

The  reason  shippers  are  unable  to  overtake  the 
demand  is  because  everybody,  practically  speaking, 
is  alarmed  over  the  future  and  wants  to  get  about  a 
year’s  supply  ahead.  That  is  impossible;  it  is  not 
even  desirable,  for  it  would  lead  to  a  disastrous  re¬ 
action  later  on.  All  that  can  be  wished  for  is  rea¬ 
sonable  preparedness  for  winter  and  reasonable 
assurance  that  the  future  output  will  not  be  too 
much  curtailed  by  labor  shortage  or  transportation 
troubles.  These  two  propositions  are  closely  inter¬ 
related  since  the  amount  of  preparedness  necessary 
depends  on  the  extent  to  which  the  supply  will  be 
curtailed  by  future  developments. 

No  one  knows  how  much  that  will  be,  hence  no 
one  can  size  up  the  coal  situation  and  be  sure  he  is 
right.  In  war  times  as  in  peace  times  the  future 
will  have  to  take  care  of  itself  to  quite  an  extent. 


Cincinnati  was  again  honored  when  one  of  its 
“boys”  was  made  Inland  Fuel  Director  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Railway  Commissioners,  F.  M.  Whittaker  hav¬ 
ing  resigned  from  the  vice-presidency  of  the  Chesa¬ 
peake  &  Ohio  to  better  serve  his  country. 
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Anthracite  and  Bituminous  Prices  in  Eastern  Trade. 


Government  Anthracite  Prices — Company 

White  Ash.  Red  Ash.  Ly kens  Valley. 

- — - -  , - - — A - ,  , - — — * — 


r 

F.  o.  b.  New  York 

r  - 

F.  o.  b.  New  York 

/ 

F.  o.  b.  New  York 

Mines. 

lower  ports. 

Mines. 

lower  ports. 

Mines. 

lower  ports. 

Broken  . 

.  $4.90 

$6.80 

$5.10 

$7.00 

$5.35 

$7.25 

Egg  . 

.  4.50 

6.40 

4.70 

6.60 

4.95 

6.85 

Stove  . 

.  4.75 

6.65 

4.95 

6.85 

5.35 

7.25 

Chestnut  . 

.  4.85 

6.75 

4.95 

6.85 

5.35 

7.25 

Pea  . 

.  3.45 

5.20 

3.55 

5.35 

3.80 

5.55 

Buckwheat  . . . . 

.  3.40* 

5.15* 

v  •  • 

...  . 

Rice  . 

.  2.90* 

4.65* 

• .  •  • 

...  . 

Barley  . 

.  2.40* 

4.15* 

.... 

...  . 

...  . 

... . 

“Price  not  fixed  by  Government;  established  by  some  of  largest  producers. 


Government  Anthracite  Prices — Individual 


White  Ash. 

Red  Ash. 

A 

Lykens^Valley. 

F.  o.  b.  New  York 

F.  o.  b.  New  York 

F.  o.  b.  New  York 

Mines.  lower  ports. 

Mines. 

lower  ports. 

Mines.  lower  ports. 

Broken  . 

.  $5.65 

$7.55 

$5.85 

$7.75 

$6.10 

$8.00 

Egg  . 

.  5.25 

7.15 

5.45 

7.35 

5.70 

7.60 

Stove . 

.  5.50 

7.40 

5.70 

7.65 

6.10 

8.00 

Chestnut  . 

.  5.60 

7.50 

5.70 

7.65 

6.10 

8.00 

Pea  . 

.  4.20 

5.95 

4.30 

6.05 

4.55 

6.30 

Buckwheat  .... 

.  4.15* 

5.90* 

...  , 

.... 

...  . 

...  • 

Rice  . 

.  3.35* 

5.10* 

,,,  , 

.... 

.... 

...  . 

Barley  . 

.  2.35* 

4.10* 

...  . 

...  . 

1  .... 

“Price  not  fixed  by  Government:  is  the  quotation  of  some  of  the  largest  independent  operators. 

The  above  tidewater  prices  of  Company  Individual  coal  include  a  five-cent  pier  screening  charge  in  the  case  of  chestnut 
and  larger  sizes,  but  are  exclusive  of  the  three  per  cent,  war  freight  tax. 

Prices  at  the  upper  ports  in  New  York  harbor  are  five  cents  higher  than  at  the  lower  ports  by  reason  of  higher  freight 

rate. 

Government  Bituminous  Prices — New  York  Market 

F.  o.  b.  Mines. 


A. 


Screened. 

Mine-run. 

Slack. 

Producing  Regions. 

(gross) 

(gross) 

(gross) 

Clearfield,  Cambria,  Somerset,  Huntingdon,  Indiana,  etc . 

.  $3.30 

$3.30 

$3.30 

Georges  Creek,  Upper  Potomac,  etc . 

.  3.36 

3.08 

2.80 

Pittsburgh,  Westmoreland,  Connellsville,  etc . 

.  2.91 

2.63 

2.63 

Fairmont-Clarksburg  district .  . 

3.08 

2.80 

2.52 

F.  0.  b. 

New  York  Harbor  Piers. 

Screened. 

Mine-run. 

Slack. 

Producing  Regions. 

(gross) 

(gross) 

(gross) 

Clearfield,  Cambria,  Somerset,  Huntingdon,  Indiana, etc . 

.  $5.45 

$5.45 

$5.45 

Georges  Creek,  Upper  Potomac,  etc . 

.  5.51 

5.23 

4.95 

Westmoreland,  Connellsville,  etc . 

.  5.31 

5.03 

5.03 

Fairmont,  Clarksburg,  etc . . . . 

.  5.48 

5.20 

4.92 

The  above  prices  are  exclusive  of  the  three  per  cent,  war  freight 

tax. 

Coal  sold  in  the  offshore  export  trade  (as  distinguished  from  the 

Canadian  export 

trade)  is  subject 

to  a  maximum 

advance  of  $1.35  per  net  ton,  or  $1.51  per  gross,  as  is  also  tonnage  supplied  for  foreign 

bunker  purposes. 

Resignation  of  D.  E.  Russell. 

Daniel  E.  Russell,  vice-president  and  general  sales 
agent  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Coal 
Co.,  has  resigned  from  that  office  on  account  of  fail¬ 
ing  health.  Mr.  Russell  was  connected  with  the 
Lackawanna  interests  since  the  Truesdale  adminis¬ 
tration  came  in,  having  been  originally  with  the  rail¬ 
road  company  when  the  mining  department  had  its 
own  sales  organization. 

He  was  a  brother  of  the  late  General  Superintend¬ 
ent  Russell,  and  in  the  early  days  of  his  connection 
Aith  the  company  was  located  with  his  brother  at  the 
Hoboken  terminal,  later  becoming  sales  agent  at 
Buffalo,  about  1902.  Upon  the  formation  of  the  Del¬ 
aware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Coal  Co.  in  1909,  to 
take  over  the  sales  department  of  the  railroad’s  coal 
interests,  Mr.  Russell  became  vice-president  and  gen¬ 
eral  sales  agent  of  the  new  organization.  He  con¬ 
tinued  to  make  his  headquarters  at  Buffalo,  super¬ 
vising  more  particularly  the  extensive  lake  business 
of  the  company,  which  involves  the  shipping  of  so 
large  a  tonnage  to  the  West  and  Northwest. 

It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Russell  will  continue  to 
reside  in  Buffalo,  but  will  spend  the  remainder  of  the 
summer  at  his  old  home  at  St.  George,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  on  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  where  he  has  always 
maintained  a  cottage  on  the  family  estate. 


The  Susquehanna  Collieries  Co.  will  not  have  its 
customary  field  day  exercises  this  year  in  exploita¬ 
tion  of  the  work  done  by  its  first  aid  corps.  Each 
division  thereof  will  hold  its  contest  separately  dur¬ 
ing  the  evening  hours  after  the  day’s  work  is  fin¬ 
ished. 


Lehigh  Valley  Leads  Again  on  Prepared 
Sizes. 

The  Lehigh  Valley  led  all  other  roads  in'  the 
handling  of  prepared  sizes  of  anthracite  during  July, 
according  to  figures  just  announced  by  the  Anthra¬ 
cite  Bureau  of  Information.  Prepared  sizes  of  an¬ 
thracite  are  the  larger  varieties,  the  kind  used  by 
the  average  householder  in  his  furnace. 

The  total  tonnage  of  prepared  sizes  handled  by 
the  Lehigh  Valley  was  882,589  tons,  an  increase  of 
13,459  tons,  as  compared  with  July,  1917.  The  sec¬ 
ond  largest  carrier  of  prepared  sizes  was  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  &  Reading,  which  handled  820,123  tons. 

Only  twice  in  its  history  has  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Coal  Company  mined  a  greater  tonnage  of  all  sizes 
of  anthracite  than  it  did  in  July.  In  June,  1914, 
and  again  in  June,  1917,  when  labor  conditions  were 
different  from  those  of  today,  the  company’s  oper¬ 
ations  produced  more  than  was  mined  last  month. 


Do  comparisons  of  wholesale  prices  satisfy  the 
public  interest  in  the  high  cost  of  anything  and 
everything?  Chestnut  coal,  for  instance,  is  quoted 
at  $6.56  in  one  comparative  statement  intended  for 
general  circulation.  But  what  householder  ever 
bought  at  that  price,  and  how  far  it  seems  from  the 
$9  or  $10  price  of  the  present  day  market !  Would 
not  current  retail  prices  at  New  York,  Chicago  or 
Philadelphia  serve  the  purpose  better? 


Are  you  preparing  to  attend  the  New  York  State 
Coal  Merchants’  Association? 


Monumental  City  Notes. 

C.  W.  Hendley,  of  C.  W.  Hendley  &  Co.,  spent 
the  last  week  end  at  Cape  May,  N.  J.,  with  his 
family. 

Incorporation  papers  have  been  filed  for  the 
Brophy-Hitchins  Coal  Company,  of  Frostburg,  Md. ; 
capital  stock,  $300,000.  The  incorporators  are  John 
S.  Brophy,  W.  Arthur  Hitchins  and  Howard 
Hitchins. 

A  trip  in  retail  coal  circles  here  finds  a  number 
of  dealers  who  are  not  making  out  weekly  tonnage 
reports  to  the  Maryland  and  National  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istrations,  they  relying  only  on  the  monthly  state¬ 
ments.  Not  all  have  been  even  supplied  with  the 
post-card  forms  on  weekly  reports. 

There  will  undoubtedly  be  a  delay  in  the  plan  to 
have  all  retail  coal  handlers  licensed  before  Septem¬ 
ber  1.  The  work  of  registering  regular  dealers  will 
not  be  hard,  but  the  order  from  Washington  this 
week  to  include  all  peddlers  and  grocery  stores 
handling  bag  coal  means  a  move  of  wide  scope  and 
much  work. 

At  a  meeting  of  retail  coal  dealers  at  the  Southern 
Hotel  here  on  Wednesday  afternoon  it  was  the  uni¬ 
versal  opinion  that  the  margin  of  profit  is  too  low. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  drivers  could  not  be  held 
at  30  cents  an  hour  for  a  ten  hour  day  when  Gov¬ 
ernment  contracts  near  here  are  paying  40  cents 
an  hour.  A  plan  to  agree  on  a  uniform  scale  of 
35  cents  an  hour,  if  the  Fuel  Administration  would 
agree  to  a  raise  at  the  margin  of  profit,  received 
favorable  action.  Unless  something  is  done  to  hold 
men  the  dealers  say  they  cannot  even  deliver  the 
limited  tonnage  being  received. 


Baltimore  Tonnage  Statistics. 

Totals  of  anthracite  handled  here  for  the  first 
three  months  of  the  coal  year— April,  May  and 
June — as  compiled  from  monthly  reports  filed  with 
the  Maryland  Fuel  Administrator,  and  totals  for 
last  year,  show  the  following  results : 

Received  for  three  months  of  1918 .  181,704  tons 

Received  for  same  month  of  1917 .  182,214  “ 

Delivered  to  houses  in  three  months...  194,544  “ 

The  reserve  supply  here  was  as  follows  at  start 
of  each  month  :  April,  30,809  tons  ;  May,  32,555  tons ; 
June,  27,908  tons.  Tonnage  of  consumers’  orders  on 
books  but  not  delivered,  based  on  two-thirds  supply ; 
April,  267,761  tons;  May,  270,837  tons;  June,  263,- 
819  tons.  This  means  that  at  the  outset  of  July 
there  remained  orders  on  the  books  undelivered  for 
a  total  of  351,752  tons.  Another  150,000  tons  will 
be  sought  before  October  1.  At  the  present  rate 
of  receipts  of  less  than  60,000  tons  per  month  about 
180,000  tons  will  be  cut  from  the  two-thirds  deliv¬ 
ery  on  500,000  tons — 300,000  tons — before  October  1. 


May  Restrict  Use  of  Power. 

Washington,  August  15. — Shortage  in  the  supply 
of  electric  power  throughout  the  country  may  result 
soon  in  curtailment  orders  from  the  War  Indus¬ 
tries  Board  and  the  Fuel  Administration  against  its 
use  for  non-war  and  non-essential  purposes.  Re¬ 
strictions  against  the  unnecessary  use  of  lights  in 
households,  office  buildings  and  apartment  houses 
as  well  as  in  street  lighting  are  considered  possible 
before  winter. 

In  some  sections  the  output  of  war  materials  has 
already  been  jeopardized  by  the  power  shortage, 
many  consumers,  through  fear  of  a  worse  coal 
shortage,  having  turned  to  the  use  of  electric  power 
instead  of  coal.  The  demand  for  electricity  in  many 
industrial  centres  where  large  quantities  of  war 
supplies  are  being  turned  out  has  already  become 
so  large  that  officials  here  are  earnestly  seeking  a 
remedy  for  the  condition. 

New  power  plants,  including  boilers,  engines  and 
electric  generating  machinery  are  needed  in  such 
quantities  that  it  is  probable  the  War  Industries 
Board  will  adopt  special  measures  to  increase  the 
output. 


The  July  output  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading 
Coal  &  Iron  Co.  was  the  largest  for  any  month, 
exceeding  1,100,000  tons  for  shipment,  not  counting 
coal  used  for  steam  raising  at  the  collieries. 
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ashington  Notes. 

The  task  of  issuing  permits  to  bituminous 
operators  who  are  entitled  to  charge  an  extra  price 
because  of  superior  facilities  for  cleaning  their  out¬ 
put  has  been  assumed  by  E.  Q.  Trowbridge,  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Prices,  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration. 
The  permits  were  formerly  issued  by  W.  B.  Symmes, 
Jr.,  one  of  the  solicitors  of  the  Administration. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Fuel  Administration  will 
shortly  ask  Congress  to  pass  a  law  making  2,000 
pounds  the  standard  unit  of  weight  in  the  coal  in¬ 
dustry.  This  would  do  away  with  the  use  of  the 
gross  ton  in  the  tidewater  bituminous  trade  and  in 
the  anthracite  trade.  Such  a  step  would  probably 
have  the  approval  of  coal  men  generally,  for  two 
standards  of  weight  are  a  source  of  more  or  less 
bother  and  confusion. 

Establishment  of  an  ordnance  relining  plant  in 
France  by  the  United  States  Government,  costing 
between  $25,000,000  and  $30,000,000,  and  comparable 
in  size  to  the  Krupp  works  at  Essen,  Germany,  is 
proposed.  Virtually  all  coal  used  to  operate  the  plant 
will  have  to  be  shipped  from  the  United  States.  The 
best  of  the  French  coal  mines  are  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  Germans,  and  even  if  regained  by 
the  Allied  armies  are  so  completely  wrecked  that 
more  than  a  year  will  be  required  to  reopen  them 
and  start  operation. 


An  arrangement  which  closely  approximates  a 
blanket  priority  for  all  machinery,  equipment  and 
supplies  for  coal  mines,  has  been  perfected,  and  will 
make  it  unnecessary  hereafter  for  coal  operators, 
except  in  rare  instances,  to  apply  for  priority  cer¬ 
tificates.  The  exceptions  will  be  in  cases  where  ma¬ 
chinery,  equipment  and  supplies  are  necessary  to  be 
obtained  by  priority  for  the  opening  up  of  an 
operation.  A  statement  to  this  effect  has  been  made 
by  David  D.  Bush,  of  the  Mine  Supply  and  Equip¬ 
ment  Department,  of  the  Production  Division  of  the 
U.  S.  Fuel  Administration. 

The  Fuel  Administration  has  removed  all  restric¬ 
tions  against  the  purchase  or  use  of  bituminous 
screenings  by  manufacturers  of  brick,  tile  and  other 
clay  products  in  the  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River  for  a  period  of  thirty  days  beginning  August 
10.  They  will  be  permitted  to  use  these  screenings 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year,  even  though  that 
will  enable  them  to  run  beyond  the  percentage  of 
production  allowed  such  factories  under  the  curtail¬ 
ment  order.  This  action  is  taken,  the  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istration  announces,  to  relieve  an  accumulation  of 
screenings  in  the  Trans-Mississippi  country. 

President  Wilson  on  Tuesday  issued  a  proclama¬ 
tion  putting  into  effect  the  act  of  Congress  designed 
to  make  it  impossible  for  foreigners  to  obtain  control 
of  American  shipping  or  shipyards.  This  act,  ap¬ 


proved  last  June,  provides  that  during  war  or  any 
national  emergency  proclaimed  by  the  President,  it 
shall  be  a  criminal  offense  to  sell,  mortgage,  lease  or 
deliver  an  American  ship  to  any  foreigner  without 
the  consent  of  the  U.  S.  Shipping  Board. 

A  committee  of  Detroit  manufacturers  visited 
Washington  on  Tuesday  to  confer  with  the  Fuel 
Administration.  They  stated  that  their  plants  have 
an  adequate  supply  of  steam  coal,  but  the  members 
of  the  committee  wanted  assurance  that  there  will 
be  plenty  of  domestic  coal  next  winter,  so  that  there 
will  be  no  danger  of  an  exodus  of  labor.  Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Fuel  Administration  promised  that 
there  would  be  enough  bituminous  available  to  pre¬ 
vent  any  suffering  from  lack  of  heat,  but  refused  to 
increase  Michigan’s  anthracite  allotment. 


Best  Charcoal  for  Gas  Masks. 

“Fruit  stone  and  nut  shell  clubs”  are  being  formed 
throughout  Great  Britain  in  consequence  of  informa¬ 
tion  from  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  that  fruit  stones 
and  nut  shells  can  be  converted  into  charcoal  for 
use  in  the  manufacture  of  gas  masks  for  the  troops. 

This  charcoal  is  said  to  have  a  greater  power  of 
absorption  than  that  made  from  any  other  material. 
The  National  Salvage  Council  has  started  a  cam¬ 
paign  to  organize  collection  of  the  stones  and  shells 
all  over  the  country. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

Charge  for  advertising  in  this  column  is  four  cents  per  word,  or  3S  cents 
per  line.  These  charges  are  for  ordinary  style  of  type.  When  display  is 
desired,  the  charge  is  $2.80  per  inch,  each  insertion.  Credit  is  extended  to 
subscribers  only. 

We  would  respectfully  request  that  our  readers  not  ask  us  to  divulge 
the  names  of  those  advertising  under  box  numbers,  etc.,  as  it  is  our  custom 
to  hold  same  in  strict  confidence. 


Operating  company  with  four  thousand  acres  of  high-grade 
by-product  coal,  the  operating  conditions  of  which  are  far  above 
average,  two  mines  under  construction — one  ready  to  ship  in  sixty 
days — wishes  financial  assistance.  Will  consider  proposition. 
Address  “By-Product,”  care  of  Saward’s  Journal. 


FOR  SALE — COAL  MINE — Will  be  operating  inside  sixty 
days;  contains  approximately  eight  hundred  acres  No.  4  and  No. 
6  veins  in  Letcher  County,  Kentucky,  on  the  L.  &  N.  Coal  above 
average  thickness;  mining  conditions  good;  labor  plentiful; 
power  plant,  mine  cars,  cutting  machines  and  all  necessary  equip¬ 
ment  on  the  ground,  including  twenty-five  new  houses.  Rare 
opportunity. 

Address  OPPORTUNITY,  care  Saward’s  Journal. 


2sL  Ntrnll  &  CId. 

149  2£rim&uimj 

New  York,  August  1st,  1918 

Beg  to  announce  that  Mr.  H.  C.  Pridham  has  been 
appointed  Manager  Anthracite  Department  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Mr.  N.  C.  Ashcom. 

Mr.  N.  C.  Ashcom  is  now  the  Commissioner  of  the 
National  Coal  Jobbers’  Association,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

E.  Kelly  Downey, 

Manager  Coal  Dept. 


I  beg  to  offer  new  and  most  attractive  coal  stripping  proposition 
with  assured  market  and  full  car  supply  to  highly  responsible 
parties  only.  W.  J.  FRANCIS,  Everett  Bldg.,  45  East  17th 
Street,  New  York  City. 


Thos.  D.  Haskett,  Pres. 

Ross  F.  Marine,  Secretary. 

POWER 

COAL 

CO. 

FISHER  BUILDING, 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Up-to-Date  Coal  Operators,  Dealers  and 
Consumers  Need 

COAL  CATECHISM 

By  WILLIAM  JASPER  NICOLLS 

$1.50  Net 

Nicoll’s  Coal  Catechism 

is  a  complete  text-book  on  Coal— Its  origin,  production,  traffic 
and  consumption.  All  set  forth  in  a  series  of  questions  and 
answers. 

Information  Everyone  Should  Have 

but  which  one  must  seek  laboriously  through  many  volumes. 
"There  is  not  a  thing  about  Coal  that  the  author  does  not  speak 
of  with  the  authority  of  one  who  has  studied  his  subject  with 
patience,  both  consuming  and  exhaustive.”  His  knowledge  of 
the  subject  is  the  result  of  many  years’  daily  acquaintance  with 
both  the  practical  and  theoretical  sides  of  the  business. 

A  Useful  Compendium  and  Interesting  Manual 

You  will  find  packed  in  this  handy  little  volume  a  surprising 
amount  of  facts  and  data,  much  of  which  will  be  of  immediate 
value  to  everyone  interested  in  coal.  Indeed,  there  is  no  im¬ 
portant  fact  concerning  coal,  its  production,  cost,  use  or  future 
supply,  that  cannot  be  found  in  this  volume.  Altogether,  the 
treatment  is  full  and  the  information  well  digested,  as  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  subject  is  interesting  and  popular  in  its  style. 

A  new  edition  just  printed  by  the 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  CO. 

Copies  for  sale  by 
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Less  Danger  of  Serious  Transportation  Troubles. 

Traffic  Paper  Says  Railroads  Will  Be  in  Better  Shape  to  Handle  Coal  Output  Next  Winter — 
More  Cars  and  Engines  and  Fewer  Priority  Orders. 


That  the  coming  winter  is  not  apt  to  witness  such 
a  transportation  failure  as  that  of  the  season  1917- 
1918,  when  the  railroads  were  perhaps  nearer  to 
the  verge  of  a  complete  break-down  than  at  any 
other  time  in  the  history  of  the  country,  is  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  The  Daily  Traffic  World,  which  said  in  a 
recent  issue : 

“Right  now,  when  the  weather  places  no  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  good  railroad  practice,  the  probabil¬ 
ities  appear  to  be  that  the  Railroad  Administration 
will  meet  the  coming  winter  with  more  ‘live’  engines 
on  its  hands  and  more  coal  cars  at  its  disposal  than 
the  transportation  system  of  the  country  ever  had 
at  the  beginning  of  the  cold  season.  This  is  not  to 
say  there  will  be  plenty  of  coal  for  everybody.  Not 
at  all.  The  statement  merely  means  that  if  there  is 
coal  to  haul,  the  railroads  of  the  country  will  be  in 
better  position  to  haul  it  than  they  were  last  winter. 

“The  fact  is  that  .the  prospect  for  next  winter  is 
better  than  it  was  last  summer  at  this  time,  so  far  as 
the  facilities  of  transportation  are  concerned.  That 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  as  to  whether 
the  miners  are  getting  out  the  coal  or  will  have  it  on 
hand  when  the  peak  of  the  demand  comes  in  Decem¬ 
ber  or  January. 

“Judging  by  appearances  there  is  a  desirable  rivalry 
between  the  Fuel  and  the  Railroad  Administrations 
to  see  whether  production  or  transportation  shall  be 
in  the  lead,  and  for  the  minute  the  Railroad  Ad¬ 
ministration  believes  it  is  entitled  to  carry  the  broom, 
which  it  will  gladly  turn  over  to  the  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration  when  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  more 
coal  is  being  produced  than  can  be  carried,  gen¬ 
erally  speaking.  There  will  be  times  when  a  certain 
mine  or  a  certain  district  will  be  short — -just  as  there 
are  people  who  die  of  starvation  even  in  the  years 
when  the  harvests  are  greatest  and  the  store  of  food¬ 
stuffs  is  so  great  as  to  sicken  those  who  have  to  pay 
storage  thereon. 

Locomotive  Repair  Work  Being  Rushed. 

“As  to  the  engines,  the  central  fact  is  that  Frank 
McManamy,  formerly  boiler  inspector  for  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission,  now  technical  assistant 
to  Transportation  Director  Gray,  seems  to  know  how 
to  get  the  engines  into  and  out  of  the  repair  shops. 
In  a  given  period  of  time  he  put  through  the  shops 
8,000  more  engines  than  were  put  through  in  the 
corresponding  period  in  1917.  That  may  have  been 
good  luck,  but  if  it  is,  the  effect  will  be  noted  in  the 
larger  tonnage  next  winter.  The  man  who  happens 
to  obtain  coal  that  would  not  otherwise  have  been 
hauled  will  feel  just  as  good  about  the  condition  of 
affairs  as  if  there  had  been  no  good  fortune. 

“Engines  are  being  sent  to  the  nearest  shops  and. 
are  being  used  on  rails  without  much  regard  for  the 
initials  on  the  rails  or  the  initials  on  the  engines. 
There  is  thorough  scrambling  in  that  regard  and 
when  the  roads  are  returned  to  their  owners  there 
will  be  several  thousand  disputes  as  to  whether  the 
XYZ  road  is  getting  back  its  rolling  stock  and  en¬ 
gines  in  as  good  condition  as  they  were  when  the 
Government  took  hold ;  but  the  probability  of  such 
disputes  is  not  a  deterrent  effect  on  the  men  who  are 
doing  the  scrambling.  They  believe  they  are  im¬ 
proving  transportation,  and  for  the  time  being  they 
can  show  a  better  outlook  than  there  was  a  year  ago 
at  this  time. 

“The  army  officers  who,  a  year  ago,  were  con¬ 
gesting  the  railroads  with  useless  and  senseless 
priority  orders  are  all  marked  for  relegation  on 
August  1,  when  civilian  traffic  managers  will  be 
placed  in  charge  of  branch  offices  of  the  inland 
transportation  office  of  the  War  Department,  of 
which  H.  M.  Adams  is  manager.  Some  army  officers 
will  be  retained  in  the  traffic  department  of  the  army 
organization,  as  a  matter  of  course,  but  they  will  be 
assistants  in  technical  matters  to  the  civilian  traffic 
managers.  It  took  a  long  time  for  the  authorities  to 
learn  that  traffic  managers  are  as  necessary  in  the 
operation  of  a  transportation  system  as  are  trained 
officers  in  arranging  for  the  fighting.  They,  however, 
have  learned  the  fact  now.  In  time  army  officers 


may  be  trained  to  become  traffic  managers,  so  there 
will  be  no  need  of  placing  civilians  in  charge  of  that 
important  part  of  the  fighting  machine. 

“There  should,  however,  it  is  believed,  be  much 
rejoicing  that  the  traffic  manager  has  come  into  his 
own  before  some  military  disaster  took  place  as  a 
result  of  setting  lawyers,  doctors  and  professional 
soldiers  over  traffic  and  transportation  problems. 
The  result  will  be  a  larger  movement  of  all  traffic 
and  more  speed  for  that  which  the  army  needs.” 


Editorial  Notes. 

A  reader,  noting  the  tendency  in  recent  years  for 
certain  of  even  the  most  aristocratic  element  on  the 
other  side  to  engage  in  trade,  recalls  that  one  of  the 
first  to  take  the  plunge  was  the  Marquis  of  London¬ 
derry,  who  entered  the  coal  trade. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Director  General 
McAdoo  has  taken  steps  to  relieve  the  overcrowding 
of  certain  passenger  trains.  Additional  service  is 
ordered  made  effective  on  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
immediately.  Some  of  the  roads,  we  surmise,  have 
gone  to  an  extreme  in  the  matter  of  curtailment. 

In  connection  with  the  anthracite  mine  workers’ 
agitation  for  higher  wages,  the  question  might  be 
asked  as  to  what  effect  this  will  have  on  the  public 
mind  relative  to  coal  supply,  etc.  With  increases  in 
freight  rates  and  increases  in  dealers’  margins,  there 
are  some  places  where  the  retail  price  of  hard  coal  is 
practically  twice  what  it  was  20  years  ago,  although 
the  wholesale  price  was  steady  for  so  long  a  time 
—1903  to  1913. 

While  the  labor  situation  is  a  complex  one  and 
conflicting  views  are  entertained  by  coal  operators 
as  to  whether  it  is  getting  better  or  not,  it  seems  safe 
that  it  has  improved  at  least  to  the  extent  that  the 
outlook  is  more  promising.  Miners  who  will  consent 
to  remain  on  the  job  are  not  being  drafted,  nor  is  it 
likely  that  they  will  be  allowed  to  enlist  when  the 
present  ban  against  all  enlistments  is  removed. 
Moreover,  munition  plants  are  no  longer  allowed  to 
employ  their  old  tactics  in  recruiting  working  forces, 
and  the  Government  is  using  its  influence  to  get 
men  who  have  left  the  mines  to  return  and  to  instill 
habits  of  greater  industry  among  the  mining  popu¬ 
lation.  All  these  things  combine  to  make  it  easier 
for  operators  to  hold  their  men  and  get  more  work 
out  of  them. 

While  a  great  deal  that  is  favorable  has  been  said 
of  the  progress  of  Americanization  among,  the 
foreign-born  coal  mining  element,  there  are  excep¬ 
tions  to  all  rules,  as  we  so  often  hear,  and  a  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Coal  Age  in  a  recent  letter  states 
that  while  practically  all  our  large  coal  companies 
are  doing  everything  in  their  power  to  elevate  the 
social  status  of  the  miner,  this  work  has  seemingly 
fallen  short  of  its  purpose  at  various  mines  because 
the  average  foreign-born  mine  worker  refuses  to  be¬ 
come  Americanized,  and  various  points  are  men¬ 
tioned  in  substantiation  of  this  idea.  May  it  not  be 
that  while  the  correspondent’s  experiences  are  cor¬ 
rectly  stated  they  are  to  be  counted  as  more  or  less 
limited  in  scope  and  that,  after  all,  the  average 
standard  of  the  coal  mining  regions  is  higher  than 
was  the  case  10  or  IS  years  ago,  to  say  nothing  of 
20  or  25  years  ago  ? 


Money  Saved  at  Expense  of  Public. 

Says  B.  C  Forbes,  in  his  magazine :  “The  aboli¬ 
tion  of  ticket  offices  at  convenient  points,  the  can¬ 
cellation  of  old-time  privileges,  such  as  the  return 
and  refund  of  unused  Pullman  tickets,  the  lopping 
off  of  passenger  trains,  the  curtailment  of  sleeping 
accommodations,  the  overcrowding  of  trains — all 
this  will  save  money  for  the  new  railroad  overlords, 
but  the  public  will  have  to  foot  the  bill,  not  only 
financially,  but  at  the  cost  of  time,  temper,  con¬ 
venience  and  efficiency.  So  far  government-con¬ 
trolled  railroading  has  not  tended  to  whet  the 
public’s  attitude  for  the  government  ownership  of 
railroads” — nor  of  coal  mines. 


Mechanical  Wagon  Loaders  a  Great  Boon  to 
Retailers  in  These  Times. 

The  shortage  of  coal  yard  labor  and  the  high 
price  paid  for  labor  that  can  be  secured  has  brought 
home  very  distinctly  to  retailers  the  advantages  of 
mechanical  devices  for  handling  tonnage. 

Most  dealers  are  already  acquainted  with  the  au¬ 
tomatic  wagon  loaders  that  have  been  adopted  in 
such  large  number  since  their  introduction  a  few 
years  ago,  and  the  accompanying  illustration  shows 
the  Converse  machine,  manufactured  by  the  F.  S. 
Converse  Co.,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y.,  in  operation  at 
the  yard  of  John  A.  Morgan  &  Son,  Norwich,  Conn. 

The  three  distinctive  features  of  the  Converse 
coal  loading  machine  are  the  breakage-saving  hop¬ 
per  at  point  of  discharge  of  buckets,  rotary  screen 
which  insures  perfectly  screened  coal,  and  the  fact 
that  the  height  of  the  loader  can  be  instantly  ele¬ 
vated  or  reduced.  This  particular  type  of  wagon 
loader  will,  it  is  claimed,  load  and  screen  perfectly 
one  ton  of  coal  in  two  and  one-half  minutes.  Screens 
for  various  sizes  of  coal  can  easily  be  attached  or 
detached  on  loader  screen. 

To  eliminate  the  breakage  of  coal  a  specially  de¬ 
signed  hopper  is  provided  where  the  elevator  buckets 
discharge.  This  hopper  contains  a  quantity  of  coal 
which  serves  as  a  cushion  to  prevent  breakage.  The 
coal  drops  gently  from  this  hopper  into  the  rotary 
scr.een.  Actual  tests  have  proved  that  there  is  prac¬ 
tically  no  breakage. 

Very  often  it  is  desirable  to  reduce  the  height  of 
the  loader  for  moving  about  or  for  passing  under 
obstructions.  The  elevator,  which  is  on  a  balance 
over  the  pivot  shaft,  will  instantly  lower  about  three 
feet  to  a  horizontal  position. 


Columbus  Notes. 

Frank  Koehne,  a  well  known  salesman  in  Ohio 
territory,  has  been  appointed  manager  of  mines  of 
the  Carter  Coal  Co.,  Belle,  W.  Va.,  which  product 
is  sold  by  the  Ashbrook-Dorsey  Coal  Co.,  Columbus. 

The  Columbus  office  of  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co. 
is  displaying  a  service  flag  containing  1,130  stars, 
which  represent  the  number  of  employes  of  that  com¬ 
pany  which  have  entered  the  service  of  the  country. 

A  change  of  considerable  importance  has  been 
made  in  which  W.  A.  Kuhns,  formerly  sales  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Peacock  Coal  Co.,  figures  prominently. 
Mr.  Kuhns  has  resigned  his  position  as  sales  man¬ 
ager  and  has  acquired  an  interest  in  the  W.  A. 
Woods  Coal  Co.,  Cleveland,  which  has  established 
a  Columbus  office  with  Mr.  Kuhns  in  charge.  He 
has  also  been  elected  treasurer  of  the  company.  It 
is  planned  to  do  an  extensive  jobbing  business  in 
Hocking  and  Pomeroy  coal.  At  the  same  time  the 
Columbus  office  of  the  Peacock  Coal  Co.  has  been 
discontinued,  as  the  output  of  the  company  has  been 
sold  for  a  year  ahead. 


Surely  the  President  has  come  out  plainly  with 
reference  to  the  need  for  activity  at  the  mines,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  his  words  will  sink  deep  not 
only  among  the  patriotic  element,  always  willing  to 
do  their  share,  but  among  the  many  more  or  less 
indifferent  folks  who  so  closely  consider  their  own 
particular  interest  and  welfare. 
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FOR  SALE 
QUICK 

Eight  thousand  (8,000)  acres  containing  16 
to  18  million  tons  splendid  quality  coking  bitu¬ 
minous  coal.  Ten  mines  have  been  opened  up 
and  operating  for  many  years,  and  at  present 
moment  are  producing  2,600  tons  daily.  Pro¬ 
duction  under  more  efficient  management  can 
be  doubled  without  increased  main  openings. 
This  Coal  has  always  had  broad  market  and 
very  favorable  prices.  Mines  served  by  two 
strong  railroad  systems,  good  car  and  labor  sup¬ 
ply.  The  desire  to  sell  due  only  to  dissension 
among  present  owners  as  to  management 
and  policy.  Address  “Box  12,”  care  of 
SAWARD’S  JOURNAL. 


COX’S  CALCULATED  TONNAGE  RATES  BOOK 

320,000  CALCULATIONS  .  Invoices,  freight  bills,  coal  bills,  etc.  One  hundred- 
weight  to  one  thousand  tons.  Rates  every  five  cents  advance.  Tells  amount 
at  a  glance.  Weights  given  in  tons  and  hundredweights.  Extensions  Gross 
or  Net. 

Issued  in  three  volumes:  lc  to  $6.00;  $6.00  to  $8.00;  lc  to  $8.00. 

COX’S  TARIFF,  TONNAGE  AND  PRICE  EXTENSIONS 

The  Gross  Ton  Book. 

220  pages,  176,000  calculations.  Weights  given  every  hundred  pounds,  100  to 
160,000.  Extensions,  at  rates  per  Gross  ton,  Sc  to  $5.50. 

Can  be  used  to  reckon  payrolls,  miners’  wages,  etc.  Plain,  practical,  accu¬ 
rate.  Save  time,  labor,  money,  brains.  Railroad  companies  and  large  shippers 
use  them.  Sent  on  approval. 

CHARTER  PUBLISHING  C'O.,  Harrisburg,  Pa 


CARBON  COAL  &  COKE  CO. 

85  Devonshire  Street,  Boston 

CARBON  FORGE  AND  STEAM  COAL 


CARL  COAL  CO.,  Equitable  Bldg.,  NEW  YORK 


Economical  Handling  and  Storage 
of  Coal  Has  Become  a  Necessity. 


Let  us  show  you  how  to  reduce  your  costs  by  the 
installation  of  up-to-date  equipment  which  will  mean 
greater  storage  capacity,  increased  economy  and  effi¬ 
ciency  in  handling",  with  a  resultant  increase  in 
business.  Our  engineers  will  be  glad  to  consider  your 
problems  with  you. 

Send  for  Catalogue  No.  102 

GUARANTEE  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

MO  Cedar  St.,  NEW  YORK 


H.  D.  HATFIELD,  Pres.  JNO.  A.  KELLY,  Sec.  and  Gen.  Mgr. 
A.  J.  DALTON,  Vice-Pres.  E.  C.  BEARSS,  Treasurer 

HUNTINGTON  COAL  SALES  CO. 

Shippers  of 

HIGH  GRADE  SPLINT  and 
GAS  COAL 

OMAR,  WEST  VA. 

THE  J.  B.  SANBORN  CO. 

“COAL  TRADE  MERCANTILE  AGENCY  BUIE  BOOK” 

Standard  credit  reference  medium  for  the  coal  trade  since  1886. 
Used  by  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration  and  other  government  depart¬ 
ments.  Collections  handled  throughout  U.  S.  and  Canada  at  cur¬ 
rent  rates.  Representatives  in  all  principal  cities.  Main  Office, 
440  S.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 


MIAMI  COAL  COMPANY 

INDIANA  BITUMINOUS  COAL 

MINES  AT  CLINTON,  IND.  CAPACITY,  8,000  TONS  PER  DAY 


1804  McCormick  Bldg. 
CHICAGO 


JOHN  T.  CONNERY,  President. 
F.  W.  BLOCKI,  Vice-President. 
JAMES  P.  CONNERY,  Secretary 
H.  F.  FILER,  Treasurer. 
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West  Virginia  Notes. 

Eastern  capitalists  have  acquired  the  plant  and 
holdings  of  the  Hays  Coal  Co.  at  Alton. 

Hereafter  one  tipple  will  be  utilized  by  the  Kimball- 
Pocahontas  Coal  Co.  for  both  its  Kimball  and  Cyrus 
mines. 

The  Roderfield  plant  of  the  Fall  River  Pocahontas 
Collieries  Co.  is  being  partly  re-equipped,  with  a 
view  to  increasing  production. 

Having  driven  two  new  openings  at  its  Shrewsbury 
operation,  the  MarmeVOliver  Coal  Co.  has  a  new 
tipple  under  construction  there. 

In  approximately  six  weeks  the  Solvay  Collieries 
Co.  expects  to  start  operations  at  their  Hemphill 
plant,  which  will  have  a  capacity  of  2,000  tons  a 
day. 

In  an  effort  to  increase  the  output  of  its  Eckman 
plant,  the  Eureka  C.  &  C.  Co.,  of  which  T.  W.  Cham¬ 
bers  is  superintendent,  is  having  new  equipment  put 
in  and  additional  homes  for  miners  put  up. 

The  Harmon  Coal  Co.  will  have  an  operation  in 
Elk  district,  Kanawha  County,  having  recently  been 
organized  by  F.  U.  Staton,  Thomas  D.  Hughes,  J.  C. 
Garj',  James  E.  Staton  and  A.  F.  Harmon. 

The  Berryburg  Coal  Co.,  with  a  plant  at  Berry- 
burg,  Barbour  County,  will  obtain  its  power  from  the 
Monongahela  Valley  Traction  Co.  at  Fairmont,  after 
installing  about  four. miles  of  transmission  lines. 

Work  has  practically  •  been  completed  on  a  steel 
tipple  which  the  Keystone  C.  &  C.  Co.  is  putting  in 
at  Keystone  as  one  way  of  increasing  their  output. 
In  order  to  take  care  of  additional  miners  at  least 
40  new  houses  will  be  built. 

In  the  Wayne  field  the  Lavelette  Coal  Co.,  of 
Huntington,  will  undertake  to  develop  coal  property 
at  Lavelette.  Those  principally  interested  in  the 
company  are  Eustace  Strever,  J.  N.  Appling,  W.  N. 
Dugan,  M.  W.  Motes  and  Jeff  Newberry. 

The  South  Fairmont  Coal  Co.  has  been  organized 
with  a  view  to  developing  coal  property  near  Fair¬ 
mont.  This  Company  will  have  a  capital  of  $150,- 
000,  having  been  incorporated  by  Carl  D.  Springer, 
W.  H.  Spedden,  M.  C.  Lough  and  John  W.  Poling. 

An  estimated  production  of  1,500  tons  of  coal  a 
day  will  be  reached,  the  United  States  C.  &  C.  Co. 
believes,  through  improvements  at  its  Elbert  No.  8 
plant,  the  improvements  including  a  steel  tipple.  The 
company  is  also  re-equipping  to  some  extent  its 
Elbert  No.  7  mine. 


Reading’s  Bituininuous  Shipments. 

Bituminous  coal  tonnage  of.  the  Philadelphia  &  . 
Reading  Ry.  Co.  for  six  months,  1918,  and  three 
years  previous,  is  shown  as  follows,  in  gross  tons: 

Month  1915  1916  1917  1918 

January  ...  .1,295,959  1,717,182  1,684,202  1,400,157 

February  ..  .1,137,983  1,696,357  1,327,151  1,362,702 

March  . 1,405,337  1,718,270  1,790,199  1,940,911 

April  . 1,298,170  1,560,834  1,853,137  1,880,287 

'May  . 1,349,796  1,442,493  1,723,640  1.540,880 

June  . 1,395,226  1,359,288  1,755,998  2,140,440 

Total  . . .  .7,883,471  9,494,424  10,134,327  10,265,377 
Shipments  during  June  increased  384,442  tons,  or 
21.9  per  cent.,  compared  with  same  month  last  year, 
while  for  the  live  months  ended  April  30  there 
was  an  increase  of  131,050  tons,  or  1.3  per  cent. 

It  is  perhaps  generally  understood  that  no  bitumin¬ 
ous  tonnage_  originates  on  the  lines  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  &  Reading  Ry.  The  figures  specified  above 
embrace  tonnage  received  from  connecting  lines  such 
as  the  New  York  Central,  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  West¬ 
ern  Maryland  and  the  Pennsylvania,  including  ton¬ 
nage  indirectly  received,  as  that  from  the  B.,  R.  &  P. 


So  rapid  has  been  the  expansion  of  trade  between 
Japan  and  Australia,  as  a  result  of  the  war,  that  one 
of  the  leading  Japanese  steamship  lines  is  planning 
to  devote  two  steamers  to  carrying  the  merchandise 
involved.  Another  big  ship  concern  in  Japan  is  plan¬ 
ning  a  fleet  of  30  vessels,  with  a  total  tonnage  of 
300,000,  for  a  similar  purpose.  Some  of  these  ships 
are  now  under  construction  at  the  Osaka  Iron 
Works. 


Superfluous  Trees. 


Perfect  New  Organization. 


Lots  of  Them  That  Might  Well  Be  Used  for 
Firewood. 


Northern  West  Virginia  Operators  Elect  C.  H. 
Jenkins  of  Fairmont  as  President. 


In  view  of  the  large  amount  of  more  or  less 
maudlin  sentiment  that  prevails  relative  to  trees,  it 
is  interesting  to  note  in  a  recent  article  in  the 
Hartford  Times  some  plain  words  on  this  topic. 
Now  that  fuel  is  so  great  a  factor,  practically 
throughout  the  land,  a  great  many  superfluous  trees 
might  be  utilized  for  the  benefit  of  the  community 
in  general  as  well  as  certain  individuals  in  particular. 
If  the  dealers  in  places  where  the  trees  have  been 
allowed  to  grow  wild  secure  publici'ty  for  something 
along  the  following  lines  from  the  Connecticut  paper 
referred  to  they  will  be  doing  a  good  turn  : 

“Trees  are  the  glory  of  a  city.  Blessed  is  that  city 
or  that  town  which  has  all  that  it  needs  of  them. 
But  can  as  much  be  said  for  that  city  or  that  town 
which  has  more  trees  than  it  needs  ?  Especially  if 
some  have  passed  their  prime  of  beauty  and  useful¬ 
ness.  Especially  if  they,  flourishing  and  spreading, 
shut  out  the  light  from  the  homes  of  its  people  and 
intercept  the  moisture  from  its  grass. 

“It  is  not  wholly  true  that  we  can  never  afford  to 
sacrifice  trees.  We  ought  to  plant  trees,  to  be  sure. 
\V  e  ought  to  see  that  all  parts  of  the  city  where  they 
will  grow,  especially  the  parks,  are  sufficiently  sup¬ 
plied  wth  them.  They  ought  to  be  planted  thickly, 
for  a  transplanted  tree  is  not  sure  to  live  and  flour¬ 
ish.  But  if  when  transplanted  trees  do  live  and 
flourish  and  reach  a  size  and  thickness  of  shade 
which  shut  out  the  sunlight  and  kill  the  grass,  no 
sentiment  should  prevent  the  desirable  thinning  of 
them. 

“There  is  special  reason  for  recalling  these  facts 
now  that  notice  is  served  that  not  exceeding  two- 
thirds  the  consumption  of  last  Winter  shall  be  the 
allotment  of  household  coal.  If  people  would  be 
warm  they  must  plan  to  supplement  the  coal  with 
wood.  Which  isn’t  an  easy  solution,  with  wood  at 
the  exorbitant  price  of  $18  and  upward  per  cord. 
If  there  are  trees  on  the  premises  which  are  dead, 
dying  or  surplus  it  is  common  sense  to  cut  them 
now.  The  thing  should  be  done  judiciously.  It  is 
rather  unlikely  that  there  will  be  any  error  against 
conservatism.  But  there  have  been  times  when  we 
could  afford  to  be  much  less  sparing  of  our  trees 
than  we  can  now.” 


Coal  Exports  to  Mexico. 

Exports  of  bituminous  coal  to  Mexico,  by  months, 
during  the  four  months  of  1918,  and  three  years 
previous,  were : 


Month:  1915  1916  1917  1918 

January  .  44,128  23,099  15,647  9,361 

February  .  18,916  24,270  22,278  12,967 

March  .  34,899  21,191  26,492  13,971 

April  .  32,966  19,765  16,113  12,675 

May  .  30,247  14,156  12,484  14,181 

Total  . 161,156  102,481  93,011  63,155 


Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  Aug.  15. — The  stamp  of  ap¬ 
proval  was  given  by  operators  from  all  parts  of  the 
Fairmont  and  adjacent  regions  to  the  plan  of  organi¬ 
zation  for  the  Northern  West  Virginia  Coal 
Operators’  Association,  as  submitted  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  organization  at  the  recent  gathering  held 
in  this  city,  thus  completing  the  preliminary  steps 
taken  on  July  12th  to  launch  the  new  organization. 

The  plan  of  organization  as  proposed  being  accept¬ 
ed  without  material  change,  the  assemblage  elected 
a  board  of  directors,  each  of  the  four  sub-districts 
being  represented,  the  temporary  members  of  the 
board  selected  July  12  being  made  permanent. 

Close  attention  was  given  A.  Brooks  Fleming,  Jr., 
who  was  named  about  the  time  the  organization 
meeting  was  held  as  Director  of  Production  for 
Northern  West  Virginia. 

As  soon  as  the  board  of  directors  had  been  chosen 
they  held  a  meeting  and  selected  C.  H.  Jenkins,  of 
Fairmont,  as  the  president  of  the  new  organization. 
Mr.  Jenkins  was  president  of  the  Central  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  Association.  R.  B.  Jane  was  elected  vice- 
chairman,  and  C.  J.  Ryan  treasurer. 

The  personnel  of  the  board  of  directors  is  as 
follows : 

Fairmont  sub-district:  A.  B.  Fleming,  Jr.,  A.  C. 
Beeson,  J.  A.  Clark,  Jr.,  Geo.  E.  Peddicord  and  C. 
H.  Jenkins. 

Clarksburg  sub-district:  A.  L.  White,  D.  Howard, 
J.  M.  Orr,  C.  J.  Ryan  and  V.  E.  Qoecke. 

Elkins  sub-district:  E.  D.  Baker,  A.  C.  Wadell, 
W.  J.  Williams,  A.  R.  Miller  and  R.  B.  Isner. 

Morgantown  sub-district:  S.  D.  Brady  and  B.  M. 
Chaplin. 

Directors-at-large :  J.  M.  Wolfe,  of  Fairmont;  J. 
A.  Jenkins,  of  Clarksburg,  and  E.  Drennen,  of 
Elkins. 


Changes  in  Official  Guide. 

We  note  by  current  issue  of  the  Official  .Railway 
Guide  that  practically  all  time  tables  are  now  headed 
with  the  title  “United  States  Railroad  Administra¬ 
tion,  W.  G.  McAdoo,  Director  General  of  Railroads,” 
while  the  name  of  the  region  in  which  located,  East¬ 
ern,  Allegheny,  Southern,  etc.,  as  the  case  may  be, 
appears  underneath  the  title  of  the  road.  The  name 
of  the  general  manager  or  Federal  manager,  leads 
the  list  of  officials,  one  title  or  the  other,  or  both, 
being  used  indiscriminately,  it  would  seem,  and  all 
of  the  presidents  and  vice-presidents  are  relegated 
to  the  rear.  Under  this  arrangement  some  names 
which  were  formerly  less  prominent  are  now  near 
the  top  of  the  list.  For  instance,  on  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  A.  W.  Gibbs,  chief  mechanical  engineer,  is  now 
in  second  place  and  V.  J.  Bradley,  general  super¬ 
visor  of  mail  traffic,  is  in  third  place.  In  the  New 
York  Central  list  F.  E.  Herriman,  manager  of  coal 
development,  is  in  third  place. 


Bituminous  Coal  Statistics. 

Shipments  of  bituminous  coal  over  the  following  railroads,  which  includes  tonnage  originating  on 
line  and  received  from  connections,  also  hauled  for  revenue  and  tonnage  for  company  use  durinu  the 
first  four  months  of  1917  and  1918  were:  ’  6 


B.  &  O*  . 

B„  R.  &  P. 

B.  &  S . 

C.  &  O . 

Erie  . 

H.  &  B.  T.  M. 


N.  Y.  Cent . \ 

Buff.  &  East . j 

N.  &  W . 


Pennsylvania  . 

P.  &  L.  E . 

P.  &  S . 

P.,  S.  &  N . 

Virginian  . 

W.  Md . 

*Three  months. 


Revenue 


1917. 

1918. 

8.689,716 

10,176,662 

3,107,921 

3,548,157 

477,160 

687,250 

8,031,583 

8,177,860 

2,949.517  ’ 

3,674,901 

496,230 

481,337 

2,842,120 

2,809,024 

9,158,874 

8.007,584 

17,071,981 

15,158,208 

3,520,364 

4,505,515 

961,709 

793,108 

561,742 

435,935 

2,105,497 

1,927,060 

3,170,440 

3,132,671 

Company  Use 


1917. 

1918. 

1,568.658 

1,885,325 

264,604 

300,693 

35,510 

50,277 

806,270 

768,739 

1,295,044 

1,260,678 

12,928 

13,173 

1,791,671 

915,696 

1,173,875 

1,225,039 

2,534,626 

2,969,949 

192,322  • 

226,089 

16,098 

14,989 

27,841 

31,835 

135,861 

140,799 

239,194 

239,431 

Total 


1917. 

1918. 

10,258,374 

12,061,987 

3,372,525 

3,848,850 

512,670 

787,527 

8,837,853 

8,946,599 

4,244,561 

4,935,579 

509,158 

494,510 

3,633,797 

3,730,717 

10,331,929 

9,232,623 

19,606,607 

18,128,157 

3,722,686 

4,831,604 

977,807 

808,097 

589,583 

467,793 

2,241,808 

2,067,859 

3,409,634 

3,372,102 
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J.  S.  Wentz  Company 

Maryd  Coal  Co.  Midvalley  Coal  Co. 

Upper  Lehigh  Coal  Co. 


PHILADELPHIA 
LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 


NEW  YORK 
90  WEST  STREET 


ANTHRACITE 


Wmmii 


DETROIT 

DIME  BANK  BUILDING 


BITUMINOUS 


TO  WIN  THE  WAR 

Uncle  Sam  Needs  Money,  Men  and  Munitions 

Help  him  with  money  by  getting  ready  for  the  next  Liberty  Bond  issue.  Help  him  with  men  for  fighting  and  making  munitions  by  hiring 
less  help  and  using  our  labor  saving  equipment. 

If  We  Could  Talk  With  You  Today 

You  would  hear  us  explain  how  difficult  it  will  be  for  you  to  obtain  ^rs^ON E-MAn'eAGGInS  MACHINES-ROTARY 

We  would  tell  you  of  our  present  full  stock  of  supplies  from  our  WAGON  LOAUfiKa  m 

SCREENS,  down  through  our  line  of  Bags,  Baskets,  Chutes,  Screens,  Shovels,  etc. 

Look  Over  Your  Stock  Today 

and  write  us  for  prices,  especially  our  ON-TRIAL  offer  on  Wagon  Loaders.  Bagging  Machines  and  Rotary  Screens.  W.  can  help  you  to 
solve  your  labor  problem.  -CONVERSE  CONVINCES" 

F.  S.  CONVERSE  COMPANY,  Inc.  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 

Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in 

Coal  Loading  Machine*,  Coal  Bagging  Machines,  Rotary  Screens,  Yard,  Car  /wren’cheTac' 

Chutes,  Bags,  Baskets,  Forks,  Scoops,  Wire  Cloth,  Baggers,  Atlas  Car  Movers,  Car  Wrenches,  Etc. 


WINIFREDE 


MINERS  AND  SHIPPERS 


“WINIFREDE  COAL”  and  “BELMONT  COAL’ 

IDEAL  EXPORT  COALS 

Preparations:  Winifrede  2-inch  Lump;  Washed  Egg  and  Nut;  Washed  Pea-Belmont  4-inch  Block 

General  Office,  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  BUILDING,  CINCINNATI,  O. 
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Shipping  News  of  Interest 

to  the  Coal  Trade. 

The  British  sailing  vessel  Good  Intent,  built  128 
years  ago,  was  recently  sold  for  three  times  its 
original  cost.  This  craft  is  said  to  be  still  in  excel¬ 
lent  condition. 

Work  is  being  pushed  at  the  yards  of  the  Machias 
Ship  Construction  Co.,  near  Bangor,  Me.,  on  the  four 
launching  ways  for  the  Government  barges.  These 
barges  are  to  be  240  feet  over  all,  220  feet  on  the 
keel  and  37  feet  in  width,  with  a  coal  carrying 
capacity  of  2,500  tons.  Most  of  the  timber  to  be 
used  in  the  construction  will  come  from  the  .Pacific 
Coast. 

Contracts  for  four  schooner  barges  of  2,500  tons 
each  has  been  awarded  to  the  Anclothe  Shipbuilding 
Co.,  Tarpon  Springs,  Fla.  The  barges  are  to  be  built 
complete,  including  installation  of  the  machinery. 
The  boats  are  contracted  for  at  $200,000  each.  The 
first  keel  is  to  be  laid  by  the  latter  part  of  September 
and  delivery  made  of  the  first  craft  150  days  from 
laying  of  the  keel,  with  one  every  thirty  days  there¬ 
after. 

Of  vessel  sales,  the  most  that  can  be  said  is  that 
during  the  past  week  they  have  been  up  to  the 
average.  Small  and  medium  size  craft  have  been 
most  in  evidence,  with  sailers  in  greatest  prominence. 
Prices  are  being  well  maintained  and  little  shading 
may  be  anticipated  as  long  as  the  dearth  of  regular 
oceangoing  steam  tonnage  continues.  As  might 
naturally  be  expected,  there  are  more  buyers  than 
sellers  in  the  market. 

In  compliance  with  a  recent  ruling  of  the  Ship¬ 
ping  Control  Committee,  hereafter  the  names  of  all 
vessels  assigned  to  New  York  steamship  operating 
companies  will  be  posted  on  the  floor  of  the  Maritime 
Exchange,  as  well  as  on  the  floor  of  the  Produce 
Exchange.  This  will  enable  exporters  who  have 
shipments  ready  to  ascertain  the  ships  that  are  avail¬ 
able  from  day  to  day.  The  innovation  will  be  wel¬ 
comed  by  exporters  who  have  hitherto  been  put  to 
much  trouble  and  expense  to  obtain  this  information. 

The  development  of  the  proposed  canal  connecting 
the  Delaware  with  New  York  Bay  across  New 
Jersey  is  nearer  a  reality  today,  marine  men  gen¬ 
erally  believe,  than  at  any  time  since  the  discussion 
on  this  subject  was  inaugurated.  The  canal  route  is 
34  miles  long  and  its  outlet  at  New  York  is  by  way 
of  the  Raritan  River  and  South  Amboy.  The  depth 
proposed  at  the  outlet  will  take  care  of  15  feet 
draught  vessels.  Eventually  it  is  proposed  to  make 
a  sea  level  canal  with  sufficient  water  to  pass  through 
a  vessel  drawing  28  feet  of  water. 

It  is  understood  that  the  majority,  if  not  all,  of  the 
steamers  now  building  in  the  Maine  and  New 
Hampshire  shipyards  for  the  Shipping  Board  Emer¬ 
gency  Fleet  Corporation  will,  on  completion,  be 
turned  over  to  outside  parties  to  operate,  some 
going  to  the  Eastern  Steamship  Lines,  others  to 
Pendleton  Brothers  of  New  York  and  Islesboro, 
while  Crowell  &  Thurlow  of  Boston  and  the  Union 
Sulphur  Co.  of  New  York  are  each  expected  to 
cake  charge  of  some  half  a  dozen.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  boats  going  to  the  last-named  concern, 
who  may  use  them  in  their  sulphur  business,  it  -is 
believed  that  a  majority  of,  the  steamers  will  be  put 
.n  the  coastwise  coal  carrying  trade,  thus  releasing 
a  large  fleet  of  steel  steamers  better  fitted  for  the 
ocean  traffic. 

Complete  control  over  the  chartering  of  American 
vessels,  and  of  foreign  vessels  chartered  by  American 
citizens,  was  vested  in  the  Shipping  Board  by  Presi¬ 
dential  proclamation.  The  proclamation  provides 
that  no  American  sailing  vessel  over  500  tons  and  no 
American  steamer  over  350  tons  can  be  chartered 
unless  the  terms  of  the  charter  are  approved  by  the 
Shipping  Board.  No  foreign  vessel  can  be  chartered 
to  an  American  citizen  without  the  Shipping  Board’s 
approval.  After  a  charter  has  been  approved  no 
deviations  from  the  terms  of  charter  are  permitted 
without  the  approval  of  the  Board.  Severe  penalties 
are  provided  for  any  violation.  The  chartering 
regulations  issued  do  not  cover  vessels  on  the  Great 
Lakes  or  inland  canals  or  rivers  or  vessels  engaged 
in  the  coastwise  trade. 


A  revolution  in  the  methods  of  transporting 
freight  on  the  Pacific  will  be  brought  about  by  the 
installation  of  a  barge  system  which  is  being  pro¬ 
jected  by  a  syndicate  of  San  Francisco  shipping  men 
who  expect  to  solve  the  problem  of  handling  freight 
at  a  minimum  of  cost.  Owing  to  the  invention  of  a 
towing  device  for  the  towing  vessel  and  each  barge, 
it  is  planned  to  have  each  unit  consist  of  three  5,000 
ton  dead  weight  barges,  in  addition  to  the  steamer 
or  tug  which  will  furnish  the  power.  These  barge 
units  will  operate  from  San  Francisco  to  the  Atlantic, 
the  west  coast  of  South  American,  Alaska,  Hawaii 
and  also  to  the  Orient,  South  Pacific  and  Australia. 
New  and  powerful  tugs  are  to  be  constructed  with  a 
big  steaming  radius  which  will  permit  the  various 
units  to  be  sent  to  any  off  shore  port,  whatever  the 
distance  may  be.  The  barges  will  have  double  bot¬ 
toms,  which  will  be  used  to  carry  fuel  oil.  The  pro¬ 
ject  promises  to  become  the  biggest  shipping  scheme 
on  the  Pacific,  at  least,  and  has  been  planned  to 
meet  what  is  expected  to  be  unusual  and  keen  com¬ 
petition  after  the  war. 


England’s  Early  Mistakes. 


Enlistment  of  Miners  Caused  Coal  Shortage, 
Which  Still  Persists. 

The  anthracite  operators’  press  bureau  points  out 
that  shortage  of  labor  at  the  mines,  with  consequent 
shortage  of  coal,  has  resulted  recently  in  many  efforts 
in  this  country  quite  similar  to  those  put  forth  in 
Great  Britain  to  overcome  grave  troubles  which 
started  there  with  the  war.  It  has  been  impossible 
in  Great  Britain  to  remedy  the  lasting  harm  done  by 
permitting  miners  to  recruit  into  the  army.  Both  Eng¬ 
land  and  her  European  allies  still  suffer  from  reduced 
coal  output. 

In  the  war  period  to  February,  1915,  the  British 
mine-workers  decreased  134,186  in  number,  or  by  13.5 
per  cent.  The  production  of  coal  fell  off  in  exactly 
like  proportion.  The  Pennsylvania  anthracite  indus¬ 
try  has  had  its  own  labor  force  depleted  by  19  per 
cent  since  the  war  began. 

Great  Britain  gave  little  heed  to  the  situation  until 
it  began  to  hurt.  Then  she  made  efforts  to  make 
good  the  damage.  Production  of  coal  decreased  until 
the  spring  of  1916.  In  March  of  that  year,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  mine  workers  had  been  reduced  by  14.8  per 
cent,  which  resulted  in  a  reduction  of  about  40,000,- 
000  tons  per  annum  in  the  British  output.  There 
was  also  growing  absenteeism  among  the  miners, 
whose  pay  was  so  much  higher  that  they  felt  able  to 
stay  away  from  work  part  of  the  time. 

High  Rate  of  Absenteeism. 

Such  absenteeism  came  to  average  10.7  per  cent 
of  normal  full  time.  Recently  it  reached  more  than 
that  in  the  Pennsylvania  anthracite  region.  Seeking 
fuller  work  from  the  reduced  British  mining  force, 
the  Miners’  Federation  and  mine  owners  put  com¬ 
mittees  at  all  mines  to  lower  absenteeism.  Govern¬ 
ment  appeals  were  made  to  the  patriotism  <i>f  the 
miners.  The  result  was  that  absenteeism  was  re¬ 
duced  to  4.8  per  cent  and  holidays  were  cut  to  half 
their  old  number. 

In  November,  1915,  the  Government  notified  all 
miners  who  enlisted  to  stay  at  work  until  called,  giv¬ 
ing  them  service  badges.  This  is  about  as  far  as 
the  American  Government  has  gone.  In  Great 
Britain  such  measures  did  not  suffice  and  on  June  1, 
1916,  all  miners  in  home  military  service  were  sent 
back  to  the  mines.  It  was  estimated  that  about 
16,000  of  the  191,170  mine  workers,  all  told,  who  had 
been  lost  to  the  British  mining  industry,  would  so 
be  returned  to  it. 

Recently  the  prices  for  coal  were  increased  mate¬ 
rially,  the  British  Government  taking  that  way  to 
get  increased  output. 


The  Fuel  Administration  announces  that  its  re¬ 
ports  indicate  that  the  anthracite  output  for  the 
week  ending  August  3rd  was  the  largest  weekly 
production  on  record,  amounting  to  no  less  than 
1,163,220  tons  of  domestic  sizes  and  587,270  tons  of 
steam  sizes. 


Further  Regulations  Pending. 

Lines  to  Be  Drawn  Still  Tighter  Against  Non- 
Essential  Industries. 

Washington,  Aug.  15. — A  statement  issued  by  the 
War  Industries  Beard  says  that  more  and  more  the 
bituminous  output  must  be  restricted  to  factories 
and  mills  which  are  making  materials  for  the  use 
of  the  men  at  the  front.  Plants  and  concerns  that 
are  now  classed  as  essential  may  be  dropped  into  the 
non-essential  class,  either  because  of  the  need  else¬ 
where  of  the  coal  which  they  are  consuming,  or  the 
need  of  the  man  power  at  more  vital  points. 

1  he  YY  ar  Industries  Board  as  yet  has  not  made 
a  distinction  between  the  relative  importance  of 
domestic  and  steam  coal,  and  it  is  not  expected 
that  a  ruling  of  this  kind  will  be  made  before  early 
spring  anyway.  If  the  necessity  should  arise,  how¬ 
ever,  the  board  will  recommend  the  imposition  of 
restrictions  on  the  use  of  coal  for  domestic  purposes, 
even  to  the  point  of  practically  stopping  its  use  in 
this  way  except  for  cooking,  or  for  limited  fuel  pur¬ 
poses  in  the  more  Northern  States. 

hile  it  is  officially  announced  that  only  “a  few 
thousand  ’  soldiers  will  be  placed  in  Siberia  at  this 
time,  it  is  believed  quite  generally  here  that  not  less 
than  1,000,000  men  will  be  required  to  protect  the 
railroad  and  supply  bases  of  that  country  against 
attack  by  the  enemy,  which  would  mean  that  this 
many  men  in  addition  to  the  “few  thousand”  would 
have  to  be  sent  there.  A  force  of  this  size  in  Siberia 
will  practically  double  the  volume  of  military  sup¬ 
plies  which  are  now  required  by  the  Government. 

While  no  intimations  are  given  as  to  articles  which 
may  later  be^put  into  the  non-essential  class  in  in¬ 
dustries,  possible  curtailment  programs  are  under 
consideration  and  are  being  given  the  most  careful 
attention.  The  reductions  will  be  made  only  with 
close  attention  to  all  of  the  details  involved  in  the 
matter. 

Every  effort  to  facilitate  the  production  of  coal, 
both  in  recommendations  of  increased  man  power, 
the  supplying  of  machinery,  and  railroad  facilities 
will  be  put  forth  by  the  officials  of  the  War  Indus¬ 
tries  Board,  it  was  pointed  out.  This  board  is  work¬ 
ing  in  close  harmony  with  the  Fuel  Administration, 
and  such  measures  as  are  put  into  effect  will  be  by 
joint  action  where  it  is  considered  best. 


W.  S.  S.  Drive  in  New  York. 

At  the  conference  of  the  trades  chairmen  of  the 
War  Savings  Stamps  campaign  held  at  the  Yale 
Club  a  few  days  ago,  the  Coal  &  Coke  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  organization  was  represented  by  Arthur 
G.  Higgins,  of  the  firm  of  J.  Skidmore’s  Sons.  In 
accordance  with  a  definite  program  outlined  an  ef¬ 
fort  will  immediately  be  made  to  have  various  firms 
and  dealers  in  the  Coal  &  Coke  Division  underwrite 
a  certain  amount  of  the  War  Savings  Stamps  to  be 
sold  in  the  week  commencing  August  22,  the  agents 
being  urged  to  turn  over  their  entire  sales  forces  for 
that  week  to  engage  in  the  work  of  disposing  of  the 
stamps.  The  National  Council  of  Traveling  Sales¬ 
men  is  co-operating  with  the  various  trades  to  assist 
them  in  reaching  their  quotas  and  it  is  hoped  that 
the  coal  trade  of  New  York,  both  in  the  retail  and 
wholesale  branches,  will  .lend  their  hearty  effort  in 
making  the  drive  a  complete  success. 

■The  wholesale  coal  houses  in  particular,  *  which 
because  of  the  fact  that  they  so  seldom  come  into 
contact  with  the  general  public,  have  been  unable 
to  give  much  aid  thus  far  in  the  sale  of  the  W.  S.  S., 
should  be  in  position  to  give  their  active  co-operation 
in  the  August  22  drive,  turning  over  their  sales 
force  for  the  week  in  assisting  the  Coal  &  Coke 
Division  to  reach  its  quota. 


Nova  Scotia  Coal  Shipments. 


Company 

Dominion  Coal  Co ... . 

Springhill  . 

Nova  Scotia  S.  &  C.  Co. 

Acadia  Coal  Co . 

Intercolonial  Coal  Co. 
Total  . 


i - June - , - Six  Months - ., 

1917  1918  1917  1918 

302,864  244,089  1,493,818  1,334,369 

28.116  26,582  156,672  163,334 

50,340  41,556  282,678  246,681 

37,201  21,508  168,757  93,574 

11,472  12.674  72.356  86,163 

429,993  344,409  2,174,281  1,924,121 

Maritime  Mining  Record. 
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THE  MARKET  SITUATION. 


Notwithstanding  the  intimations  of  an 
early  recovery  from  the  decrease  in  esti¬ 
mated  average  production  of  bituminous 
coal  per  working  day,  which  commenced 
in  the  week  ending  July  20th,  the  figures 
continue  to  slide  off,  so  to  speak,  the  down¬ 
ward  curve  following  closely  along  the  line 
of  the  1917  decrease.  This  evidence  af¬ 
forded  by  the  official  returns  shows  again 
that  general  trade  comment  and  persohal 
observation  are  both  apt  to  be  at  variance 
with  the  actualities  and  raises  a  doubt  as 
to  the  actual  cause  for  the  decrease  last 
year,  so  widely  attributed  to  official  action 
with  reference  to  selling  price.  Apparently 
there  are  some  special,  fundamental  fea¬ 
tures  appertaining  to  mid-summer  coal 
mining  activities  that  cannot  easily  be  set 
aside. 

The  low  point  of  production  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  last  year  was  reached  in  the  week 
ending  August  17th,  at  the  close  of  a  five 
weeks  period  of  declining  production,  and 
the  trade,  we  are  certain,  hopes  that  a 
period  of  no  greater  extent  will  cover  the 
present  downward  tendency.  It  is  essen¬ 
tial,  of  course;  that  the  summer  production 
be  as  large  as  possible,  for  transportation 
difficulties  develop  rapidly  as  the  fall  season 
comes  on  and  the  crop  movement  becomes 
important.  In  the  anthracite  region  we 
realize  that  the  fall  shipments  are  heavy, 
but  on  the  hard  coal  carriers  there  is  not 
the  crop  movement  proposition  that  so 
many  of  the  soft  coal  roads  have  to  contend 
with.  Indeed,  the  lines  reaching  from  the 
anthracite  region  to  tide  are  primarily  coal 
carriers  and  the  transportation  of  coal  is 
ever  first  and  foremost. 

Buyers  in  some  districts  who  had  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  letting  down  of  restrictions 
against  shipments  to  their  sections  would 
have  the  effect  of  bringing  in  a  lot  of  ton¬ 
nage  have  been  disappointed  to  find  that 
priority  orders  on  mines  in  the  shipping 
districts  affected  cover  practically  the  en¬ 
tire  output  and  the  situation  remains  about 
the  same  as  before.  This  draws  attention 
to  a  fact  that  has  been  commented  upon 
by  more  than  a  few,  the  great  multiplic¬ 
ity  of  priority  orders.  It  has  been  pointed 
out  that  with  preferentials  of  one  sort  and 
another  calling  for  so  great  an  amount  of 
tonnage  there  really  was  not  much  advan¬ 
tage  in  being  on  the  preference  list.  1  hat,  of 
course,  is  not  to  be  interpreted  strictly, 


since  there  are  divisions  and  sub-divisions 
thereof  and  a  great  deal  depends  upon  under 
what  particular  classification  the  buyer  may 
appear  under,  but  it  is  evident  that  priority  has 
been  an  elastic  term  in  some  sections  and 
that  adds  to  the  complications  of  the  situ¬ 
ation. 

Evidently  just  as  the  fall  season  will  be 
bringing  its  own  particular  problems  of 
transportation,  demands  for  higher  wages 
on  the  part  of  both  the  anthracite  and 
bituminous  miners  will  have  to  be  consid¬ 
ered.  The  basis  for  this  latest  development 
is  the  alleged  fact  that  a  great  many  pro¬ 
ducers  are  now  paying  bonuses  of  greater 
or  less  amount,  causing  an  uneven  condi¬ 
tion  to  prevail  with  reference  to  the  earn¬ 
ings  of  mine  workers  and  a  demand  for 
regular  wages  approximating  the  highest 
official  rate,  plus  bonuses,  will  probably  be 
formulated  in  many  districts.  It  is  claimed 
by  the  miners  that  so  general  is  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  bonuses  that  no  increase  in  the  cost 
of  coal  to  the  public  will  be  necessary,  but 
we  surmise  there  is  some  exaggeration  with 
respect  to  this,  for  certainly  as  the  cost  of 
production  varies  so  much  at  different  oper¬ 
ations  there  are  many  mine  owners  that 
have  little  opportunity  to  pay  anything  over 
and  above  the  officially  established  price. 

We  surmise  that  there  are  some  opera¬ 
tors  not  averse  to  having  the  whole  subject 
of  prices  and  wages  re-opened,  with  a  view 
to  securing  a  better  return  for  their  product 
— looking  for  a  modification  of  State-wide 
prices,  for  instance.  While  these  are  in 
many  cases  not  only  fair  but  liberal,  there 
are  other  instances  where  local  conditions 
render  them  insufficient.  Some  suggestion 
of  greater  liberality'  is  found  in  the  increase 
authorized  in  the  price  of  coal  loaded  at 
tipples  into  locomotive  tenders.  I  his  seems 
to  mean  in  effect  an  increase  of  five  cents  a 
ton  or  such  further  amount  as  may  be  ap¬ 
propriate.  Of  course,  this  matter  of  tipple 
supplies  is  a  feature  involving  extra  expense 
over  and  above  any  ordinary  shipments  of 
coal.  It  is  necessary,  as  a  rule,  to  have  men 
on  the  tipple  day  and  night,  which  means 
three  shifts,  and  one  can  never  tell  posi¬ 
tively  whether  one  locomotive  or  50  will  be 
coaled  during  a  given  period. 

It  is  suggested  that  an  equally  elastic 
arrangement  with  regard  to  the  cleaning  of 
coal  might  be  appropriate,  that  those  whose 
tonnage  was  prepared  in  such  a  way  as  to 
be  particularly  acceptable  to  the  trade  might 
be  permitted  to  receive  open  market  quo¬ 


tations.  But  in  all  negotiations  appertain¬ 
ing  to  wages  it  has  to  be  remembered  how 
ineffective  is  an  increased  wage  in  stimu¬ 
lating  production  of  coal.  Ever  since  the 
miners  became  so  prosperous  the  say’ing 
has  been  common  that  it  takes  more  time 
now  to  spend  their  earnings  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  utmost  effort  is  necessary  to 
keep  them  on  the  job  and  prevent  a  greater 
falling  off  in  output  than  has  been  recorded. 
Was  it  not  for  the  more  patriotic  spirit 
prevailing  throughout  the  mining  districts 
there  would,  indeed,  be  a  poor  showing 
made  in  regard  to  output  in  view  of  the 
present  price  per  ton  paid  for  mining.  The 
spirit  of  the  times  is  prompting  many  of 
the  men  to  promise  to  work  on  Labor  Day' 
and  so  despite  the  tendency  to  take  time  off 
and  enjoy  the  large  earnings  that  are  made, 
the  general  average  of  production  continues 
much  above  the  record  of  previous  years. 

Much  depends,  of  course,  upon  the  actual 
requirements  for  coal  as  they  may  develop 
during  the  actual  winter.  Few  are  appre¬ 
hensive  as  to  the  fall  and  many  things  may 
happen  in  the  next  two  or  three  months. 
Particularly  with  regard  to  the  domestic 
consumers  will  the  weather  conditions  after 
the  holidays  have  an  important  bearing. 
And  who  knows  but  what  we  may  have 
very  favorable  news  in  regard  to  the  war 
before  the  end  of  the  year?  There  was  an 
ill-starred  proposition  three  years  ago  to 
“have  the  boys  out  of  the  trenches  by 
Christmas,”  and  now  that  the  Huns  are 
out  of  their  trenches  and  are  doing  so  much 
foot-work  in  the  direction  of  Berlin,  the 
proposition  fnay  shape  up  much  better  so 
far  as  Christmas,  1918,  is  concerned. 

And  what  will  be  the  actual  requirements 
of  the  non-essential  industries,  so  called, 
during  the  coming  season?  We  have  heard 
much  of  the  enterprises  that  are  increasing 
their  requirements  but  what  about  those 
who  are  using  only  the  same  tannage  as 
they  used  last  year  or  perhaps  a  less  quan¬ 
tity?  There  must  be  many  of  those,  for  not 
only  has  the  Fuel  Administration  been 
active  in  issuing  restrictive  orders  but  the 
investigations  made  as  to  fuel  economies 
and  the  economies  prompted  by'  judgment 
and  discretion  have  undoubtedly  cut  down 
the  requirements  at  thousands  of  places. 

While  the  soft  coal  tonnage  will  be  below 
anticipated  schedule  the  anthracite  region 
is  giving  a  good  account  of  itself,  output 
continuing  at  the  new  high  record  all  the 
time.  Increased  price  goes  into  effect  Sep¬ 
tember  1st,  according  to  established  routine. 
The  principal  feature  that  the  retail  dealers 
have  to  consider  is  the  matter  of-  yard  labor 
and  increased  wages.  Not  only  is  there  a 
very  serious  shortage  of  men  reported  in 
all  sections  but  the  abnormally  high  wages 
demanded  by  the  men  that  are  available  is 
quite  a  serious  problem  at  the  retail  end  and 
one  with  which  the  dealers  are  not  finding 
it  easy  to  cope.  LTnder  the  circumstances, 
let  us  once  again  reiterate  that  dealers 
should  keep  themselves  fully  posted  as  to 
what  it  is  costing  them  to  do  business  under 
the  present-day  order  of  things.  If  they' 
find,  through  an  analysis  of  their  carefully- 
kept  records,  that  the  return  upon  their  in¬ 
vestment  is  not  what  it  should  be  or  what 
,  the  local  Fuel  Administrator  thought  it  to 
be  at  the  time  retail  prices  were  last  de¬ 
termined,  the  dealers  should  not  hesitate  to 
make  vigorous  complaint  to  their  local 
authorities,  appealing  their  claims  to  the 
State  Administration  if  satisfaction  is  not 
had  from  the  local  administrator. 
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Trade  Conditions  at  New  York.  Trade  at  Boston. 


Anthracite  Distribution  Going  Steadily  Ahead  According  to  Program — Bituminous  Shortage 
Most  Acute  in  High-Grade  Gas  Coals  and  Smokeless. 


It  is  now  generally  agreed  in  the  anthracite  trade 
that  the  danger  of  a  serious  shortage  of  household 
coal  in  this  part  of  the  country  has  become  less 
apparent  of  late  because  of  the  successful  efforts  to 
increase  the  output  and  control  the  distribution. 
When  the  Fuel  Administration’s  program  was  first 
announced,  around  the  end  of  May,  there  were  many 
who  doubted  if  production  could  be  speeded  up  so 
as  to  give  each  State  and  community  its  allotted 
tonnage.  This  has  been  accomplished,  however,  in 
the  main,  to  a  degree  that  comes  up  to  the  expecta¬ 
tions  of  even  the  most  optimistic. 

Not  only  has  production  been  heavy  since  the 
beginning  of  the  coal  year,  but  the  plan  to  cut  down 
Western  shipments  has  been  carried  out  to  the  let¬ 
ter,  the  diverted  tonnage  being  divided  among  East¬ 
ern  dealers.  In  addition,  there  have  been  minor 
restrictions  which  have  helped  quite  a  lot  in  the 
aggregate.  The  curtailment  of  deliveries  to  green¬ 
houses,  country  clubs  and  large  private  estates  may 
not  seem  very  important  at  first  glance,  but  the 
total  tonnage  thus  made  available  to  the  domestic 
trade  will  fill  a  good  many  hundred  orders.  The 
rule  prohibiting  sales  of  prepared  sizes  to  the  ordi¬ 
nary  run  of  manufacturers  and  to  certain  classes  of 
business  buildings  means  even  more  in  the  way  of 
tonnage  saved  to  the  family  trade.  Locally,  No.  1 
buckwheat  is  included  in  this  order,  which  has  en¬ 
abled  apartment  house  owners  to  prepare  for  the 
winter  on  a  scale  unknown  in  other  years. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  propaganda  in  regard  to 
coal  economy,  coupled  with  a  general  realization  of 
the  fact  that  it  is  better  to  be  a  little  uncomfortable 
in  the  fall  than  to  experience  actual  suffering  in 
the  dead  of  winter,  will  make  supplies  last  longer  by 
causing  people  to  put  off  starting  their  coal  fires 
until  later  in  the  season.  Moreover,  the  use  of  sub¬ 
stitutes,  particularly  wood  and  coke,  in  some  locali¬ 
ties,  will  be  by  no  means  an  inconsequential  item  in 
averting  a  fuel  famine. 

Dealers  still  point  to  the  vast  accumulation  of  un¬ 
filled  orders  as  evidence  of  a  coal  shortage,  but  the 
bulk  of  these  orders  do  not  represent  current  or 
near-by  requirements.  They  represent,  rather,  the 
approximate  tonnage  that  consumes  expect  ,to  need 
between  now  and  next  April.  State  Administrator 
Cooke  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  the  other  day  when 
he  said  that  bin-filling  is  an  all-the-year  job.  It  is 
useless  for  dealers  to  expect  to  fill  orders  covering 
a  year’s  requirements  in  six  months,  eight  months 
or  any  other  number  of  months  except  twelve. 

Of  the  steam  grades,  barley  and  culm  continue 
in  good  supply,  and  are  being  stocked  freely  by  con¬ 
sumers,  as  well  as  by  retail  dealers  who  are  obliged 
to  take  more  of  this  tonnage  than  they  need  along 
with  their  shipments  of  domestic  coal.  Buckwheat 
and  rice  are  as  tight  as  ever. 

The  Bituminous  Trade. 

In  the  bituminous  trade  the  question  of  supply  is 
simmering  down  to  the  difficulty  of  filling  certain 
special  requirements.  The  situation  in  a  nutshell 
is  that  there  is  a  relatively  good  supply  of  ordinary 
steam  coals,  but  a  shortage  of  the  best  grades  of 
high-volatile  and  low-volatile  coals.  The  navy  and 
the  merchant  fleet  must  have  an  ever  increasing 
tonnage  of  the  best  low  volatiles,  while  by-product 
coke  plants — which  are  becoming  more  and  more 
the  mainstay  of  the  steel  industry — are  also  demand¬ 
ing  heavier  shipments  of  smokeless,  which  is  used 
in  many  cases  for  mixing  with  higher  volatile  cok¬ 
ing  coals.  Thus  there  is  a  growing  need  for  all 
kinds  of  by-product  coals,  and  in  addition  the  steel 
mills  require  large  quantities  of  low-sulphur  gas 
coal  for  other  purposes  than  coking.  Their  needs 
must  be  taken  care  of  without  encroaching  too  much 
upon  the  gas  companies’  sources  of  supply.  Appar¬ 
ently  the  point  is  fast  being  reached  where  the  mines 
now  in  operation  cannot  turn  out  these  special 
grades  in  sufficient  volume  to  meet  al  requirements. 

When  it  is  said  that  there  is  a  relatively  good 
supply  of  ordinary  steam  coals  it  is  not  meant  that 


tonnage  is  offering  freely  in  the  market,  but  that 
consumers  are  getting  all  they  need  for  current  use, 
with  some  left  oyer  for  stocking.  Much  of  this 
surplus  has  gone  to  plants  not  on  the  preference 
list — the  so-called  non-essentials.  Some  concerns 
with  preferred  rating,  it  appears,  have  not  made  any 
special  effort  to  accumulate  a  reserve  for  winter, 
going  on  the  easy  assumption  that  the  Government 
will  see  that  they  are  taken  care  of  at  all  times. 
This  has  made  it  possible  for  the  non-war  industries 
to  obtain  heavier  shipments,  and  they,  knowing  that 
they  must  look  out  for  themselves,  have  not  neg¬ 
lected  any  opportunities  along  that  line. 

This  has  brought  about  a  state  of  affairs  not  to 
the  liking  of  the  Fuel  Administration,  and  shipments 
have  been  ordered  discontinued  to  many  plants  that 
have  as  much  coal  on  hand  as  the  authorities  want 
them  to  have  at  the  present  time.  It  is  also  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  policy  will  be  to  keep  a  closer 
watch  on  distribution,  to  the  end  that  war  industries 
get  some  of  the  tonnage  now  going  to  other  classes 
of  consumers.  The  recent  order  cutting  down  ce¬ 
ment  mills  not  engaged  on  Government  work  to  75 
per  cent,  of  their  normal  consumption  was  another 
move  in  that  direction.  Details  of  the  new  storage 
rules  appear  in  another  column. 

The  fact  that  bituminous  production  has  shown  a 
progressive  falling  off  for  four  consecutive  weeks 
indicates  that  the  summer  slump  of  a  year  ago  is 
being  repeated  in  modified  form.  While,  of  course, 
this  is  a  disappointment,  the  output  is  still  at  the 
rate  of  over  a  million  and  a  half  tons  a  week  above 
the  same  period  last  summer.  The  recent  decline 
ltas  been  due  almost  entirely  to  car  shortage,  and  as 
transportation  conditions  rarely  improve  so  late  in 
the  season  it  is  almost  a  foregone  conclusion  that 
the  high-water  mark  of  July  will  not  be  attained 
again  during  the  current  year.  The  bituminous  ton¬ 
nage  moving  through  the  local  ports,  which  was  the 
heaviest  on  record  in  July,  has  also  fallen  a  little 
behind  this  month. 

Coal  Tonnage  of  New  York  Harbor. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  number  of  cars 
of  anthracite  and  bituminous  handled  over  all  the 
railroad  coal  piers  in  New  York  harbor  for  several 
weeks  past,  as  reported  by  the  Director  of  Tidewater 


Coal  Traffic : 

Week  of 

• 

Anthracite. 

Bituminous 

June  13-19........ 

6,961 

June  20-26  . 

. 7,470 

7,333 

June  27-July  3... 

....  7,901 

7,369 

July  4-10  . 

6,994 

July  11-17  . 

....  7,072 

7,068 

July  18-24  . 

....  7,351 

6,952 

julv  25-31  . 

....  7,346 

6,523 

Aug.  1-7 . 

....  7,221 

7,090 

Aug.  8-14 . 

....  7,021 

6,221 

Aug.  15-21  . 

....  7,497 

6,958 

Improvements  by  W.  Va.  C.  &  C.  Co. 

Elkins,  W.  Va.,  Aug.  22.— Two  Y.  M.  C.  A.  build¬ 
ings  for  the  benefit  of  miners  are  to  be  erected  by 
the  West  Virginia  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  one  at  Bower 
and  ope  at  Norton,  W.  Va.  Plans  have  now  been 
approved  and  material  ordered.  A  secretary  will  be 
placed  in  charge  of  the  recreation  and  welfare  work 
at  each  point. 

The  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration  has  authorized  the 
West  Virginia  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  to  open  No.  12 
mine,  near  Bower,  W.  Va.,  on  the  Coal  &  Coke  Ry. 
This  mine  is  to  work  an  area  of  approximately  500 
acres  of  Pittsburgh  coal,  and  application  is  to  be 
made  shortly  to  the  Administration  by  the  same  com¬ 
pany  for  permission  to  open  new  plant  on  Grassy 
Run,  near  Norton,  to  be  known  as  Mine  No.  8. 


Never  try  to  make  both  ends  meet  by  leaving  the 
middle  empty. 


Anthracite  Situation  Attracting  Considerable 
Attention  —  Practically  No  Change 
in  Bituminous. 

The  situation  as  regards  anthracite  for  domestic 
use  is  attracting  far  more  attention  in  New  England 
today  than  any  other  branch  of  the  coal  industry. 
Demand  is  steadily  increasing,  and  with  the  passing 
of  the  late  summer  months  much  anxiety  is  being 
developed  among  consumers  as  to  the  prospect  of 
their  being  able  to  obtain  an  adequate  supply  for 
use  during  the  coming  winter. 

The  allotment  made  by  the  United  States  Fuel 
Administration  to  New  England,  it  is  understood,  is 
approximately  12  per  cent,  more  than  receipts  for 
the  last  coal  year,  but  as  the  greater  part  of  this 
extra  allotment  is  being  assigned  to  those  sections 
where  industrial  activity  has  resulted  in  an  increase 
of  population  and  consequently  increased  demand,  it 
is  doubtful  whether  those  communities  which  suf¬ 
fered  so  severely  last  winter  and  which  have  had  no 
increased  allowances  for  this  year  will  be  in  any 
better  condition  this  year  than  last.  Restrictions 
have  already  been  placed  on  shipments  to  many  of 
the  smaller  New  England  towns  and  those  people 
who  are  unfortunate  enough  not  to  have  received  at 
least  a  part  of  their  winter  supplies  are  now  begin¬ 
ning  to  show  signs  of  uneasiness. 

Falling  Off  in  Receipts. 

Receipts  are  falling  off  and  from  present  indica¬ 
tions,  August  will  show  a  considerable  deficit  in 
comparison  with  July.  Barge  movement  to  points 
north  of  Cape  Cod  has  been  going  from  bad  to 
worse,  but  with  the  Government  operation  of  the 
Cape  Cod  Canal  there  appears  to  be  a  ray  of  hope, 
as  with  contemplated  improvements  it  is  probable 
that  a  very  considerable  increase  in  tonnage  will  be 
handled  via  this  route.  The  Philadelphia  &  Reading 
C.  &  I.  Co.  is  now  loading  barges  for  New  England 
ports  at  Port  Reading,  N.  J.,  instead  of  Port  Rich¬ 
mond,  Philadelphia,  thereby  saving  much  time  and 
distance  on  the  trip  to  New  England,  and  eliminat¬ 
ing  a  greater  part  of  the  danger  from  submarine 
attacks,  especially  along  the  New  Jersey  coast.  It 
seems  that  with  the  saving  of  distance  accomplished 
by  Port  Reading  loading  and  by  the  use  of  the  canal 
shipments  should  be  materially  increased. 

James  J.  Storrow,  Federal  Fuel  Administrator  for 
New  England,  appears  to  be  quite  optimistic  as 
regards  the  supply  for  the  city  of,  Boston.  The 
quota  obtained  by  the  Massachusetts  Administration 
for  Boston  is  approximately  1,500,000  tons,  or  about 
225,000  tons  more  than  the  receipts  for  the  last  coal 
year.  Since  the  first  of  April  deliveries  have  probably 
been  made  on  a  larger  scale  than  ever  before,  and 
at  the  end  of  July  approximately  550,000  tons  had 
been  delivered.  If  receipts  continue  at  the  same 
rate  for  the  next  two  months,  it  is  expected  that 
Boston  will  receive  1,000,000  tons  of  its  allotment 
before  the  storms  of  winter  begin  to  interfere  with 
the  movement  of  cars  and  barges. 

Bituminous  Situation. 

The  bituminous  situation  remains  practically  the 
same  as  a  week  ago.’  Receipts  are  keeping  up,  al¬ 
though  stocks  have  not  been  noticeably  increased. 
Much  congestion  prevails  at  both  loading  and  dis¬ 
charging  plants.  Some  steamers  have  been  ordered 
from  Baltimore  to  other  points  for  loading  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  large  number  of  vessels  there  waiting 
cargo,  and  the  United  States  Shipping  Board,  in 
making  this  week’s  assignment  of  steamers  to  Balti¬ 
more  has  done  so  with  the  understanding  that  if 
berth  is  not  available  at  that  port  loading  will  be 
accomplished  at  Hampton  Roads.  This' would  seem 
to  indicate  that  congestion  at  the  loading  end  may 
be  expected  to  continue.  A  number  of  diversions 
have  also  been  made  from  New  England  ports  to 
others  in  the  same  territory  to  facilitate  discharging. 

Arrapgements  are  being  made  by  the  Boston  Fuel 
Committee  by  which  any  dealers  who  are  not  mak¬ 
ing  deliveries  as  fast  as  they  should  will  be  required 
to  employ  extra  labor  and  equipment,  or  to  turn  over 
a  portion  of  their  orders  to  other  dealers. 
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Central  Pennsylvania 

Mining  Conditions. 

%  _________ 

Car  Supply  Inadequate  and  Irregular  — 
Curtailed  Shipments  to  Some  Industries. 

The  car  supply  fell  off  badly  the  last  three' days  of 
last  week  and  steps  should  be  taken  at  once  to 
remedy  this  evil,  which  in  the  aggregate  accounts 
for  the  loss  of  a  very  considerable  tonnage  every 
week  that  it  occurs  and  it  has  been  frequent  of  late. 
While  in  certain  spots  for  some  unknown  reason 
there  was  no  distribution  on  the  15th  instant  it  was 
supposed  to  be  on  a  40  per  cent,  basis  and  on  the 
16th  and  17th  30  per  cent.,  which  in  every  instance 
was  materially  below  the  mines  ability  to  load.  If 
we  bear  in  mind  that  loss  of  output  occasioned  by 
lack  of  cars  cannot  be  recovered  by  a  subsequent 
oversupply  of  cars  we  can  readily  see  that  the  maxi¬ 
mum  tonnage  with  the  existing  available  labor  can 
only  be  attained  by  a  regular  daily  placement  based 
on  the  ability  to  load  at  the  various  operations.  It 
is  understood,  of  course,  that  it  is  a  physical  impos¬ 
sibility  for  the  transportation  lines  to  follow  that 
plan  each  and  every  day  but  it  certainly  seems  that 
it  ought  to  be  feasible  to  adopt  a  plan  that  would 
prevent  considerable  loss  due  to  the  last  half  of  the 
week  conditions  as  mentioned. 

There  have  been  some  rumors  that  the  order  of 
July  22  which  provided  for  all  box  cars  being  loaded 
by  wagon  mines  being  consigned  to  the  U.  S.  Fuel 
Administration  at  the  various  scales  to  be  distributed 
by  the  several  representatives  would  be  rescinded, 
but  no  verification  could  be  secured,  nor  is  it  at  all 
likely  that  any  such  action  will  be  taken.  The  fact 
that  this  coal  was  almost  entirely  “free  coal’’  was 
one  of  the  main  reasons  for  the  order,  as  thereby 
the  confusion  Jhcident  to  the  taking  of  tipple  cars, 
that  are  almost  entirely  covered  by  contracts,  was 
avoided.  As  coal  is  still  being  requisitioned  from 
tipple  mines  in  such  quantities  that  they  are  unable 
to  ship  contract  obligations  to  essential  plants  it 
hardly  seems  likely  that  the  box  car  tonnage  would 
be  released. 

Curtailment  to  Plants  Having  Stocks.' 

Action  has  recently  been  taken  that  it  is  believed 
will  bring  about  a  more  equitable  distribution  of 
the  available  tonnage  and  probably  result  in  es¬ 
sential  plants  and  possibly  many  so-called  non- 
essentials  going  into  bad  weather  periods  with  some 
reserve  stock.  Lists  are  being  periodically  prepared 
and  sent  to  operators  giving  names  of  consignees  to 
whom  no  shipments  shall  be  made  for  a  period  of 
30  days  or  “until  further  advised”  because  of  the 
stocks  such  plants  have  on  hand  and  this  method  it 
is  expected  will  be  continued  thereby  forcing  the 
coal  to  plants  that  are  not  so  well  supplied.  Na¬ 
turally  a  howl  may  be  expected  generally  from  those 
interdicted  as  every  concern  is  looking  out  for 
“number  one”  only,  but  if  this  plan  is  watched  closely 
and  faithfully  followed  out  it  ought  to  be  productive 
of  good  and  satisfactory  results  and  prevent  the 
possibility  of  going  into  the  excessive  reserves  of 
one  plant  to  transfer  it  at  a  great  expense  to  another 
that  has  not  been  properly  supplied  with  direct  ship¬ 
ments.  In  several  directions  it  has  been  stated  that 
a  plan  was  being  worked  out  varying  the 
amount  of  reserve  a  plant  would  be  allowed  to  ac¬ 
cumulate  based  on  the  distance  from  the  source  of 
supply  which  might  vary  from  two  to  three  weeks 
from  the  territory  close  to  the  mines  up  to  two  to 
three  months  for  the  extremes  of  the  zones.  This 
may  not  be  the  case,  but  as  wf  know  there  are  very 
capable  and  experienced  coal  men  laboring  with  the 
problem  of  keeping  all  wheels  turning  during  the 
winter  and  early  spring  months  it  is  altogether  rea¬ 
sonable  to  anticipate  a  plan  of  this  character. 

An  order  of  the  F*uel  Administration  effective  Aug. 
17  establishes  an  appeal  board  to  hear  complaints 
of  retail  dealers  who  are  dissatisfied  with  the  gross 
margins  fixed  by  State  Administrators.  I  he  board  is 
to  consist  of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  State 
Organizations  and  not  more  than  two  other  members 
of  the  Fuel  Administration  staff  in  Washington.  The 
order  also  lays  down  the  rules  of  procedure  to  be 
followed. 


Buffalo  Market  Conditions. 


Bituminous  Consumers  on  Both  Sides  of 
Border  Getting;  Fairly  Good  Supplies. 

Two  wide-awake  bituminous  jobbers  were  sitting 
in  the  office  of  one  of  them.  “It  seems  to  me,”  said 
one,  “that  the  bituminous  supply  is  pretty  good,  both 
here  and  in  Canada.  1  am  getting  only  a  small  num¬ 
ber  of  inquiries  now,  much  fewer  than  formerly.” 
The  other  agreed,  and  one  of  them  ventured  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  the  opening  of  winter  might  see  quite  an 
amount  of  coal  in  consumers’  hands  and  the  situa¬ 
tion  easier  than  had  been  looked  for. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  view  of  the  case  is 
correct,  for  it  will  lift  a  big  burden  from  the  shoul¬ 
ders  of  those  who  are  looking  after  the  coal  dis¬ 
tribution  and  give  the  members  of  the  trade  more 
courage  to  go  ahead.  Still,  the  Fuel  Administration 
is  acting  with  much  caution,  and  will  not  allow  any 
coal  to  go  wrong  if  it  can  help  it.  Everybody  will 
welcome  the  day  when  this  work  is  no  longer  needed. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is'  needed  to  keep  the  people 
from  using  power  that  is  not  needed. 

The  complaint  of  car  shortage  is  less  than  it  was. 
Cars  are  comparatively  plenty  in  most  other  branches 
of  business,  and  they  ought  not  to  be  less  so  till  the 
fall  crops  are  moving  freely.  The  Government  man¬ 
agement  of  the  railroads  is  not  producing  any  fric¬ 
tion  ;  in  fact,  practically  everybody  sees  in  the  move 
a  substantial  advantage.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
said  that  the  Canadian  railroads  have  taken  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  situation.  Not  being  in  the  car  pooling 
arrangement,  they  took  to  sending  their  own  cars 
to  the  mines  in  quantity,  and  were  in  that  way  able 
to  control  the  movernent  to  a  great  extent.  This 
is  one  of  the  reasons  why  Canada  has  coal  now. 

The  jobbers  do  not  claim  to  be  getting  any  ad¬ 
vantage.  They  sell  a  moderate  amount  of  soft  coal 
and  now  and  then  one  gets  a  little  hard  coal.  Their 
position  is  mostly  a  waiting  one,  and  will  need  to 
be  so  long  as  the  coal  supply  is  short.  It  is  in  times 
of  excess  production  tflat  they  flourish.  They  will 
come  into  their  own  when  that  state  of  things  re¬ 
turns. 

Anthracite  Conditions. 

In  the  hard  coal  trade  the  local  supply  is  light  and 
growing  lighter.  The  county  allotment  is  made  and 
the  division  to  the  towns  is  being  made.  The 
amount  is  said  to  be  more  than  ever  was  used  before, 
but  the  certainty  of  a  natural  gas  shortage  will  have 
to  be  off-set  by  a  light  winter  or  there  will  be 
trouble. 

The  announcement  of  a  further  advance  of  30  to 
40  cents  a  ton  on  anthracite  next  month  sets  the 
consumers  to  teasing  for  the  filling  of  their  long¬ 
standing  orders,  but  the  coal  is  not  to  be  had.  Prob¬ 
ably  less  than  half  the  spring  amount  has  now  been 
distributed.  It  may  not  mean  much,  but  the  question 
is  how  long  before  the  increase  will  set  in. 

The  following  amount  of  hard  coal  was  loaded 
here  for  the  week ;  22,800  tons  for  Duluth-Superior, 
40,800  tons  for  Chicago,  41,700  tons  for  Milwaukee, 
16,000  tons  for  Fort  William  and  9,000  tons  for 
Green  Bay;  total,  130,000  tons. 

Freight  rates  are  60-65  cents  to  Chicago,  5o  cents 
to  Milwaukee,  50  cents  to  Green  Bay  and  48  cents 
to  Duluth  and  Fort  William. 

The  Chicago  market  is  becoming  surfeited  with 
the  lower  grades  of  Western  bituminous.  Industrial 
consumers  generally  have  heavy  stocks,  and  for  the 
first  time  in  two  years  stocks  are  beginning  to  ac¬ 
cumulate  in  local  retail  yards.  Prices  are  being 
maintained  except  on  screenings,  which  are  fre¬ 
quently  offered  at  concessions. 

The  Fuel  Administration’s  new  storage  rules  are 
interesting,  inasmuch  as  they  provide  that  non-wai 
industries  are  not  to  have  coal  in  excess  of  current 
needs  until  consumers  on  the  preferred  list  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  put  in  stocks  sufficient  to  carry 
them  to  April  1.  The  non-essentials  are  also  de¬ 
prived  of  gas  coals  and  by-product  grades. 

It  is  always  much  harder  to  own  up  to  a  mistake 
than  it  is  to  make  it  in  the  first  place. 


Twin  Cities  Market. 

Another  tempest  in  a  teapot  has  been  perpetrated 
in  the  local  field  during  the  past  few  weeks  in  the 
solemn  order,  issued  by  the  local  Fuel  Administrator, 
that  retail  dealers  must  not  furnish  men  to  carry  in 
coal.  This  was  to  save  man  power,  although  the  type 
of  “man  power”  to  be  saved  under  this  order  is  the 
flotsam  and  jetsam  of  humanity  which  is  sent  out 
with  coal  wagons  to  help  the  driver  deliver  coal 
which  cannot  be  put  in  with  a  chute.  It  was  speedily 
found  that  dumping  coal  in  the  street  and  upon  lawns 
was  not  saving  man  power,  but  was  resulting  in  ex¬ 
cessive  charges  upon  people  so  situated  that  they 
could  not  have  the  coal  placed  in  the  bin  from  the 
wagon.  Instead  of  getting  the  work  done  for  40 
cents  a  ton,  people  were  held  up  for  $1  a  ton.  So 
the  order  was  rescinded.  Now  the  team  owners 
want  extra  charges  for  the  delay  resulting  from  coal 
having  to  be  carried,  and  another  debate  seems 
threatened. 

The  foregoing  is  but  one  of  the  several  subjects 
which  kee#  the  trade  in  a  turmoil  for  lack  of  tan¬ 
gible  action  which  can  be  regarded  as  permanent. 
Another  is  the  famous  ruling  on  anthracite  coal, 
which  must  be  sold  only  to  persons  having  magazine 
stoves.  Since  95  per  cent,  of  the  consumption  in  the 
Twin  Cities  is  for  plants  which  are  not  magazine 
stoves,  the  question  arises  as  to  what  is  to  be  done 
with  the  coal  on  hand,  since  it  is  in  excess  of  the 
magazine-stove  market.  Also  what  about  the  ethics 
of  the  powers  that  be  which  issued  urgent  requests 
in  May  for  people  to  place  their  orders  early  in  June 
for  the  coal  they  needed,  and  now  comes  along  in 
August  and  says  they  must  not  have  the  coal  they 
want,  but  something  else.  Much  hard  coal  has  been 
delivered  to  people  who  have  no  magazine  stoves. 
Equity  wo-uld  require  that  this  coal  be  returned, 
though  it  would  conflict  with  the  conservation  idea 
as  being  wasteful  of  effort  already  put  forth. 

And  the  receipts  of  hard  coal  at  the  docks  are  be¬ 
low  those  of  a  year  ago,  right  along,  while  those  of 
soft  coal  are  hardly  more  than  showing  a  slight 
gain — not  sufficient  to  make  up  for  the  loss  on  hard 
coal.  There  are  no  indications  of  any  immediate 
change  for  the  better  in  the  way  of  coal  deliveries  by 
the  lake,  although  there  is  an  occasional  news  dis¬ 
patch  which  announces  that  coal  movement  is  to  be 
expedited  to  the  Northwest.  But  it  is  not  followed 
by  action. 

Manufacturers  and  users  of  steam  coal  generally 
are  trying  hard  to  learn  where  they  stand  in  the  re¬ 
duction  of  coal  allotment.  There  seems  to  be  a 
different  aspect  every  day.  Some  cannot  tell  whether 
they  are  safe  in  proceeding  at  all,  with  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  having  their  fuel  cut  off  if  they  fail  to  com¬ 
ply  with  the  orders. 


Complete  Collapse. 

N.  Y.  Evening  World. 

Signs  multiply  that  when  the  German  collapse 
comes,  and  the  time  is  fast  nearing,  it  will  be  com¬ 
plete.  One  of  the  penalties  of  a  perfect  organization 
is  that  everything  wears  out  all  at  once.  There  is  no 
leeway  left  in  nice  calculating.  Men,  machinery, 
animals,  food,  clothing  and  cash  all  vanish  together. 
What  was  in  the  beginning  100  per  cent,  plus,  by 
the  same  token  becomes  100  per  cent  minus.  There 
is  no  middle  ground. 

The  shell  will  remain  whole  until  the  last.  That 
it  is  now  almost  empty  is  quite  clear.  Food  is 
meagre,  money  has  practically  no  exchange  value, 
clothing  material  is  exhausted,  horses  are  on  their 
last  legs,  men  alone  remain.  They  can  endure  the 
longest  because  they  have  the  power  to  seize.  The 
army  has  eaten  up  the  land.  Its  next  step  is 
either  surrender  or  revolt. 


It  is  reported  that  the  Darkwater  Coal  Co.,  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  Thorne-Neale  interests,  will  shortly 
begin  stripping  operations  in  the  Mammoth  V  ein 
near  Minersville,  in  the  Schuylkill  region,  where  the 
company’s  colliery  is  located. 


Ambition  is  a  tire  that  is  easily  punctured. 

The  less  some  people  have  to  say  the  more  they 
say  it. 
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Conditions  at  Philadelphia. 

Slight  Increase  in  Anthracite  Receipts — 
Disappointment  in  Bituminous. 

There  is  a  sort  of  nervous  tension  in  the  anthracite 
trade,  for  inasmuch  as  the  operating  interests  are  re¬ 
porting  an  increase  in  tonnage  for  the  year  over  the 
same  period  last  year,  the  effects  of  this  increase  are 
far  from  noticeable  in  this  city.  It  is  true  that  some 
sections  of  the  city  have  enjoyed  increased  ship¬ 
ments,  but  this  has  always  been  at  the  direction  of 
the  fuel  committee  who  ordered  the  increase  there  to 
meet  a  situation  caused  by  the  heavy  industrial  in¬ 
vasion  due  to  war  work.  On  the  whole  it  is  believed 
that  there  has  been  a  slight  increase,  but  not  sufficient 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  situation.  The  prom¬ 
ise  is  still  held  out  that  this  market  will  be  taken  care 
of  later  in  the  season  and  it  looks  as  though  this  time 
would  not  arrive  at  least  until  November.  The  fact 
that  preferential  shipments  to  New  England  are  still 
in  effect  lends  color  to  this  belief,  as  welM&s  the  fairly 
large  consignments  to  lake  ports.  Of  course  this  has 
been  the  usual  procedure  in  normal  times,  but  this 
does  not  prevent  consumers  from  becoming  over¬ 
anxious,  especially  since  they  have  been  encouraged 
right  along  to  put  in  their  orders.  As  it  is  the  great 
est  pressure  seems  to  be  on  sizes  such  as  stove  and 
nut,  as  the  buying  public  has  reached  the  point  where 
they  are  inclined  to  discriminate.  So  much  has  this 
become  the  case  that  an  occasional  dealer  is  accu¬ 
mulating  a  small  stock  of  pea  coal. 

A  reflex  of  the  buckwheat  exemption  order  was 
in  evidence  this  week.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the 
authorities  have  classified  No.  1  buckwheat  as  a  do¬ 
mestic  fuel  and  the  real  effects  of  this  is  now  being 
felt,  as  several  of  the  larger  shippers  have  offered 
a  quantity  of  this  size  to  their  retail  trade.  It  can¬ 
not  be  said  that  all  dealers  were  anxious  to  buy  this 
size,  but  a  number  of  wise  ones  have  been  laying 
aside  every  ton  that  they  can  get  hold  of,  remember¬ 
ing  their  experience  last  winter,  when  they  could 
have  disposed  of  thousands  of  tons  of  it. 

September  1,  the  full  winter  schedule  goes  into 
effect,  with  the  addition  of  30  cents  to  the  mine 
prices  of  the  family  grades.  This  has  caused  much 
uneasiness  among  the  customers,  and  they  have  been 
especially  active  of  late  in  their  endeavors  to  have 
their  coal  deli  red  'before  'he  increase  is  added  to 
the  retail  prices. 

Bituminous  Situation. 

The  bituminous  trade  has  been  a  disappointment 
of  late.  An  insufficient  car  supply  has  cut  down  the 
production  very  considerably  and  those  concerns 
who  have  been  stocking  heavily  have  been  consid¬ 
erably  upset  by  the  sudden  cutting  down  of  their 
shipments.  The  decreased  production  is  not  entirely 
traceable  to  the  car  supply,  as  labor  difficulties  also 
continue  to  interfere  in  the  same  direction.  As  yet 
there  has  been  no  intimation  that  the  Pennsylvania 
RR.  authorities  intend  to  change  the  distribution 
plan  against  which  shippers  have  been  objecting.  The 
operators  maintain  that  prior  to  this  change  they 
were  getting  the  best  car  supply  of  the  year. 

The  jobbers  lately  have  been  experiencing  much 
difficulty  in  getting  any  coal  to  offer,  which  is  usually 
the  case  when  car  supply  falls  off,  as  it  is  at  such  a 
time  'hat  they  are  hardest  hit.  The  principal  supplies 
in  their  hands  originate  from  the  wagon  mines  and 
as  a  consequence  these  shipments  are  easily  discern¬ 
ible  when  they  reach  this  market  on  account  of  being 
loaded  in  box  cars.  Oftentimes  the  quality  of  some 
of  these  shipments  is  nothing  to  brag  of  and  it  is 
reported  that  some  difficulty  has  been  occasioned  on 
this  account  recently  and  it  took  the  interposition  of 
the  Fuel  Administration  to  settle  the  matter. 

During  the  severe  hot  spell  recently  the  big  indus¬ 
trial  concerns  who  had  been  accumulating  large 
stocks  of  soft  coal  suffered  quite  considerably  from 
spontaneous  combustion  and  at  this  time  many  of 
them  are  engaged  in  fighting  this  trouble. 

There  continues  to  be  a  good  tide  bunkering  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  smokeless  coals  assigned  for  that  pur¬ 
pose,  but  there  continues  to  be  considerable  delay  in 
loading  cargoes  for  coastwise  points. 


Situation  in  Columbus. 

Indications  Are  for  an  Adequate  Supply- 
Increase  in  Production. 

Strenuous  efforts  are  being  put  forth  to  increase 
production  in  order  to  supply  the  lake  trade  and  still 
take  care  of  domestic  and  steam  requirements.  To 
that  end  a  series  of  patriotic  meetings  have  been  ar¬ 
ranged  and  production  managers  have  been  appointed 
in  two  large  Ohio  districts.  J.  H.  Pritchard  has 
been  named  in  southern  Ohio  and  J.  J.  Roby  in 
eastern  and  central  Ohio.  Already  the  effects  of 
the  speeding  up  program  are  noted  and  a  larger 
output  is  the  result.  Thus  there  are  better  indica¬ 
tions  of  an  adequate  supply  of  fuel  for  domestic 
purposes  and  essential  industries,  especially  if  the 
program  is  enlarged  as  outlined. 

Lake  trade  is  still  one  of  the  big  features  of  the 
industry.  The  priority  order  issued  several  weeks 
ago  is  having  its  effect  and  a  large  tonnage  is  mov¬ 
ing  from  Ohio  and  West  Virginia  mines  to  the  lower 
lake  ports.  The  vessel  movement  is  generally  effi¬ 
cient  and  little  time  is  lost  in  loading  and  unload¬ 
ing.  Ore  movement  is  generally  satisfactory.  While 
the  tonnage  shipped  to  the  Northwest  is  still  short 
of  the  program,  it  is  believed  that  the  wants  of  that 
section  will  be  looked  after.  It  is  estimated  that 
close  to  28,000,000  tons  will  be  required  at  Duluth 
and  Superior. 

There  is  still  a  strong  demand  for  domestic  ton¬ 
nage  and  dealers  are  hard  put  to  get  sufficient  ton¬ 
nage  to  take  care  of  their  current  business.  It  is 
true  that  a  large  majority  of  domestic  orders  have 
been  filled  and  the  great  rush  is  over  until  later  in 
the  season.  Retail  stocks  are  generally  small  and  con¬ 
sequently  dealers  are  trying  to  get  tonnage  when¬ 
ever  possible.  It  is  reported  that  only  130  mines  in 
the  southern  Ohio  fields  have  lake  shipping  permits 
while  170  mines  have  no  such  permits.  But  the 
larger  number  comprises  mostly  the  smaller  mines. 

Prices  Remain  Firm. 

Retail  prices  are  generally  firm  at  Government 
levels.  Domestic  coke  sells  at  $12.15  and  anthracite, 
if  it  is  available,  around  $10.70.  New  River  grades 
are  quoted  at  $6.75  for  prepared  sizes  and  $6.50  for 
mine-run.  Splints  are  about  30  cents  less'  on  both 
grades.  Pomeroy  lump  and  egg  sell  at  $6.05  to  $6.20 
and  mine-run  at  $5.80  to  $5.95.  Thick-vein  Hocking 
sells  at  $5.80  to  $5.95  for  lump  and  egg  and  $5.55  to 
$5.70  for  mine-run  while  thin-vein  Hocking  is  quoted 
at  $6.20  to  $6.35  for  prepared  sizes  and  $5.95  to  $6.10 
for  mine-run. 

The  output  in  various  Ohio  fields  has  been  slight¬ 
ly  increased  because  of  the  patriotic  campaign  and 
it  is  now  estimated  at  80  to  85  per  cent  of  capacity. 
This  increase  is  especially  noted  in  eastern  Ohio 
and  Pomeroy  Bend  fields.  Some  lack  of  motive 
power  on  certain  coal-carrying  roads  is  reported  and 
that  has  the  effect  of  reducing  the  output.  Train 
crews  are  also  short  and  some  roads  are  unable  to 
get  the  greatest  efficiency  out  of  their  motive  power. 

The  steam  business  is  quiet,  as  a  large  part  of  the 
tonnage  is  moving  towards  the  lakes.  Many  of  the 
consumers  have  surplus  stocks  for  some  time  in  the 
future  and  little  trouble  results  from  the  effect  of 
the  priority  ruling.  Essential  industries  are  being 
taken  care  of  by  special  rulings  of  the  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istration. 


To  Speed  Up  Lake  Shipments. 

Washington,  Aug.  22. — Bituminous  coal  move¬ 
ment  to  the  Great  Lakes  is  still  rated  as  8.8  per  cent 
behind  the  schedule  arranged  at  the  beginning  of  the 
coal  year  by  the  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration.  As  the 
season  is  drawing  to  a  close,  extra  efforts  are  being 
made  to  speed  up  the  movement  to  the  Lakes. 

Meetings  of  Ohio  operators  have  been  called  by 
District  Representatives,  at  the  instance  of  the  Fuel 
Administration,  to  be  held  at  Columbus  today  and 
Cleveland  tomorrow,  to  discuss  the  coal  situation  in 
general  and  lake  movements  in  particular.  The  Fuel 
Administration  will  be  represented  at  both  meetings 
by  J.  D.  A.  Morrow,  General  Director  of  Distribu¬ 
tion  ;  C.  P.  White.  Manager  Lake  Distribution,  and 
A.  W.  Calloway,  Director  of  Bituminous  Distribu¬ 
tion. 


Conditions  at  Cincinnati. 

Buyers  Base  Little  Hope  on  Shipments  from 
Western  Kentucky — Steady  Move¬ 
ment  to  Lakes. 

1  he  .market  at  Cincinnati  is  sort  of  listless  and 
sluggish.  The  car  supply  that  has  been  so  good  for 
the  past  two  or  three  months  is  very  bad  and  on  all 
of  the  coal  carrying  roads  entering  Cincinnati  it  has 
been  on  an  average  of  about  75  per  cent.  In 
ordinary  times  this  would  be  very,  bad  but  with  the 
production  not  up  to  normal  it  provides  just  about 
enough  cars  each  day  to  load. 

The  retail  dealers  are  uncertain,  due  to  the  many 
rumors  that  they  hear,  and  from  one  day  to, the 
next  they  do  not  know  where  their  coal  is  going  to 
come  from  and  when  their  source  of  supply  will  be 
shut  off  and  their  coal  sent  some  place  else. 

Labor  conditions  at  the  mines  are  improving 
slowly.  However,  union  labor  seems  to  be  getting 
restless,  especially  in  the  Kentucky  fields  where  the 
bonus  system  is  not  regarded  as  satisfactory,  and 
the  miners  want  a  straight  increase  in  wages  rather 
than  a  bonus. 

Cincinnati  was  jubilant  last  week  and  I  called  at¬ 
tention  in  mv  weekly  letter  to  the  fact  that  Cincin¬ 
nati  had  been  re-districted  and  Western  Kentucky 
coal  was  now  available  for  local  use.  We  thought 
our  troubles  had  been  decreased  about  50  per  cent, 
but  now  comes  the  advice  that  this  particular  field 
has  been  ordered  to  turn  about  200  cars  weekly  into 
the  Nashville  du  Pont  Powder  Works,  supply  Camp 
Taylor  at  Louisville  and  take  care  of  Mussels  Shoals 
nitrate  plant.  When  you  take  into  consideration 
that  they  are  working  with  about  a  50  per  cent,  labor 
supply  and  with  a  car  supply  not  much  better  you 
can  readily  see  that  Cincinnati  is  net  going  to  get 
any  Western  Kentucky  coal. 

Retailers  Anxious  as  to  Supply. 

West  Virginia  coal  is  straggling  into  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  market.  There  is  no  certain  movement  and  the 
retailers  do  not  know  where  their  next  day’s  supply 
will  come  from.  The  manufacturing  plants  at  Cin¬ 
cinnati  are  restless  and  several  of  them  are  right 
up  against  it  and  using  from  their  small  storage 
piles.  The  only  available  coal  that  Cincinnati  can 
now  draw  on  is  the  Big  Sandy  coal  and  the  Logan 
County  West  Virginia  coal  from  off  the  C.  &  O., 
and  the  L.  &  N.  coal  from  McRoberts  and  Hazard 
fields,  and  this  only  in  limited  quantities. 

The  lake  movement  is  very  gooff,  but  inquiry 
among  the  big  shippers  brings  out  the  surprising  in¬ 
formation  that  they  are  all  short  on  their  lake 
orders.  In  connection  with  the  Government  appoint¬ 
ing  managers  to  speed  up  the  production  of  coal  in 
different  districts  we  are  glad  to  see  that  H.  F.  Price 
has  beer,  put  in  charge  of  Big  Sandy  and  Elkhorn 
and  that  E.  E.  White  and  J.  W.  Dawson  have  been 
given  charge  of  the  smokeless  and  high  volatile 
fields  respectively  on  the  N.  &  W.  and  C.  &  O. 
These  gentlemen  are  well  known  in  and  around 
Cincinnati  and  their  ability  to  get  the  coal  out  is 
unquestioned. 

The  shortage  of  by-product  coal  is  becoming  very 
alarming  and  the  Government  is  taking  every  car 
that  is  being  produced  in  the  fields  of  West  Virginia. 
The  steel  plants  are  the  heaviest  users  and  some  of 
the  smaller  users  of  this  kind  of  coal  feel  that  their 
days  are  numbered  until  the  Government  decides  to 
cut  them  off  entirely  and  turn  their  supply  over  to 
more  essential  industries. 


Ohio  operators  have  been  asked  by  the  Federal 
Fuel  Administration  to  prepare  their  budgets  for 
materials  and  mine  supplies  that  will  be  needed  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  1919.  It  is  pointed  out  that  this  is  done 
in  order  to  insure  the  receipt  of  the  supplies  and 
thus  maintain  the  production  to  a  high  level.  Oper¬ 
ators  are  urged  to  comply  with  the  request  promptly. 


A  labor  agent  said  to  be  acting  in  the  interests  of 
certain  West  Virginia  mining  companies  was  re¬ 
cently  arrested  in  the  anthracite  region  charged  with 
violating  the  new  Federal  order  prohibiting  the 
solicitation  of  mine  workers  by  representatives  of 
other  industries. 
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The  Chicago  Market. 

Lower  Grades  of  Bituminous  Getting  Into  a 
Position  of  Over-Supply. 

The  market  for  low-grade  soft  coal  in  this  ter¬ 
ritory  is  beginning  to  exhibit  signs  of  surfeit.  As  an 
Englishman  would  say,  it  seems  to  he  “fed  up.” 
Jobbers  are  moving  it,  but  some  dealers  say  the 
shippers  have  resorted  to  a  “combination  sale” 
scheme  and  insist  that  with  every  car  of  anthracite 
sent  out,  the  retailer  shall  take  a  car  of  low-grade 
bituminous.  There  are  several  reasons  advanced  for 
the  lack  of  demand. 

For  one  thing,  storage  piles  are  almost  uni¬ 
versally  smoking,  where  screenings  or  mine-run  is 
piled  up.  This  has  not  caused  much  damage,  but 
has  put  owners  to  considerable  expense  in  moving 
the  coal  and  allowing  it  to  cool,  and  naturally  dis¬ 
courages  them  from  buying  more  coal  to  pile  up. 
Low-grade  screenings  are  extremely  difficult  to 
move.  Even  prepared  sizes  have  heated  in  some 
cases,  although  supposed  to  be  immune  from 
spontaneous  combustion. 

Another  handicap  for  low-grade  soft  coal  is  the 
price.  This  is  the  same  as,  or  in  some  cases  more 
than,  the  best  grade  of  Southern  Illinois  coal. 
Domestic  consumers  who  are  aware  of  this  refuse 
to  have  any  of  the  low-grade  variety.  If  there  were 
a  difference  of  50  cents  a  ton,  the  problem  would  be 
solved,  but  the  Fuel  Administration  has  established 
prices  on  the  basis  of  cost  of  production  rather  than 
fuel  value,  and  there-  is  no  inclination  to  sell  at  less 
than  the  Government  maximum  except  on  screenings, 
where  price  concessions  have  been  made  in  some 
cases. 

The  condition  of  surfeit  is  confined  to  Chicago, 
however.  Reports  from  down-State  are  that  coal 
of  any  kind  is  hard  to  get  and  is  eagerly  taken. 
Steps  will  probably  be  taken  to  divert  cars  to  these 
localities,  now  that  the  edge  has. been  taken  off  the 
Chicago  appetite.  Coal  is  accumulating  in  retail 
yards  here  for  the  first  time  in  two  years,  and  the 
outlook  for  the  winter  is  very  encouraging. 

Question  of  Prospective  Requirements. 

There  is  a  great  divergence  of  opinion  as  to  the 
exact  condition  in  the  Illinois  zone.  Some  dealers 
take  the  view  that  a  famine  is  coming,  arguing  that 
the  growing  demand  will  offset  the  increased  produc¬ 
tion,  and  that  the  industries  that  have  stored  coal 
have  not  taken  into  consideration  the  lessened  heat¬ 
ing  vaiue  of  the  Illinois  and  Indiana  coal,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  better  grades  they  have  formerly 
used.  Others  point  out  that  while  the  war  work 
done  in  this  section  has  greatly  increased,  for  the 
most  part  it  has  not  meant  the  erection  of  new  plants 
nor  a  great  expansion  of  old,  but  that  it  has  repre¬ 
sented  substitution  for  non-war  work  and  no  extra¬ 
ordinary  increased  coal  consumption.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  increase  in  coal  production  has  certainly 
been  extraordinary. 

Much  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the 
amounts  of  coal  in  storage.  The  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion  says  it  is  greater  than  ever  before,  and  that 
the  larger  consumers  of  coal  are  well  informed  as 
to  the  heating  value  of  the  fuel  they  have  bought 
and  have  taken  the  reduced  efficiency  into  considera¬ 
tion.  Flat  building  owners,  who  are  not  so  well  in¬ 
formed,  will  be  running  out  of  coal  in  the  middle  of 
the>  winter,  instead  of  seeing  their  storage  supply 
last  all  winter,  but  there  will  probably  be  coal  in  the 
yards  to  supply  them. 

Anthracite  is  still  moving  slowly  to  this  market. 
The  distribution  among  agents  is  uneven,  but  on  the 
whole  it  is  believed  to  have  come  in  the  pro  rata 
amounts  necessary  to  make  up  the  State’s  quota  by 

April  1. 

The  Fuel  Administration  is  undertaking  to  compile 
records  of  coal  receipts  in  Chicago  from  reports  by 
dealers.  This  will  be  the  first  accurate  record  ever 
taken  of  the  coal  consumption  in  this  city  and  will 
be  of  great  value  to  the  market.  Were  there  a 
future  market  in  coal,  as  in  grain,  there  would  be 
some  lively  speculation,  as  the  bulls  and  bears  are 
each  firm  in  their  opinions  of  the  outlook.  The  Fuel 
Administration  statement  will  compare  the  receipts 
this  year  with  those  of  last  and  give  an  accurate 
account  of  the  coal  which  has  gone  into  storage,  for 


domestic  purposes  at  least,  in  each  part  of  the  city. 
This  will  probably  settle  the  question  of  how  much 
coal  has  been  stored,  and  will  furnish  a  valuable 
guide  to  the  Administration  in  determining  possible 
changes  in  the  zone  boundaries  in  the  future.  Some 
insist  that  by  January  1  the  local  situation  will  be 
so  favorable  that  restrictions  on  the  sale  of  Illinois 
coal,  except  for  shipments  to  the  eastward  will  be 
removed. 


Conditions  at  Pittsburgh. 


Lack  of  Cars  Seriously  Hampers  Operations 
— Many  Mines  to  Work  Labor  Day. 

Lack  of  cars  continues  to  hamper  the  coal  produc¬ 
tion  of  this  district  to  an  extent  that  is  decidedly 
disturbing.  Coal  producers  are  hampered  in  getting 
tonnage  for  shipment  to  the  lakes  and  the  tonnage 
being  sent  forward  is  at  least  10  per  cent,  below 
minimum  requirements. 

So  bad  is  the  condition  that  Production  Manager 
R.  W.  Gardiner  on  Saturday  last  wired  the  Federal 
Fuel  Administration  in  Washington  that  17  mines 
belonging  to  one  company  had  been  compelled  to 
shut  down  for  that  day  because  cars  were  not  avail¬ 
able  to  move  the  output.  In  reply  he  received  a 
message  saying  that  the  railroad  administration  had 
its  attention  called  to  the  situation  and  had  reported 
that  everything  possible  was  being  done  to  move 
coal.  Promise  was  made  that  increased  car  supply 
would  be  available  for  this  week,  but  it  has  failed 
to  materialize. 

Another  thing  that  is  retarding  production  is  the 
lack  of  power.  At  a  number  of  the  mines  furnished 
power  by  the  public  power  companies,  the  current 
frequently  has  been  shut  off  for  an  hour  or  more 
during  the  day.  with  the  result  that  the  mines  were 
forced  to  close  down,  the  men  coming  from  the  pits 
and  going  home  without  waiting  to  see  if  the  power 
came  on  again.  This  condition  became  serious 
enough  for  the  operators  to  hold  a  meeting  Monday, 
at  which  it  was  decided  to  ask  the  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion  for  a  priority  order  for  100  per  cent,  of  power 
and  light  from  the  power  companies.  C.  E.  Stuart 
of  the  power  division  of  the  Fuel  Administration 
was  present  at  the  meeting  and  participated  in  the 
discussion. 

Rot  only  is  the  car  situation  acute  in  this  district 
but  adjoining  districts  report  the  same  condition. 

The  operating  companies  of  the  district  have  asked 
the  miners  to  work  Labor  Day,  which  is  a  legal 
holiday  in  this  State.  They  also  have  asked  that  the 
mine  workers’  picnic,  which  is  scheduled  for  August 
31,  at  Kennywood  Park,  be  postponed.  While  no 
answer  has  yet  been  received  it  is  understood  that 
a  change  of  date  will  be  accepted.  In  some  sections 
of  the  district  the  miners  not  only  have  agreed  to 
work  on  Labor  Day,  in  order  that  production  may 
not  be  decreased,  but  have  decided  to  donate  their 
pay  for  that  day  to  the  Red  Cross.  In  this  cohnec- 
tion  the  Acme  Gas  Coal  Co.,  the  Lehner  Coal  Co., 
and  the  Halmer  Coal  Co.  have  agreed  to  match  the 
men’s  contributions  by  turning  over  an  amount  equal 
to  50  per  cent,  of  their  payroll  for  that  day. 

No  storage  of  coal  is  being  permitted,  even  by 
essential  industries,  and  they  are  getting  just  suf¬ 
ficient  fuel  to  meet  their  needs  from  day  to  day. 

The  draft  situation,  mention  of  which  already  has 
been  made,  still  is  vexing  the  industry  in  the  district. 
The  questionnaires  sent  out  to  the  operators  are 
beginning  to  come  back  to  the  office  of  the  local 
Fuel  Administration,  and  are  being  tabulated,  but 
until  the  large  majority  of  them  are  at  hand,  nothing 
definite  can  be  done  to  determine  just  how  far  the 
miners  shall  be  exempted  from  the  draft.  Miners 
continue  to  object  to  deferred  classification,  failing 
to  see  that  by  leaving  the  mines  they  are  cutting 
down  the  total  tonnage  produced. 


The  State  Geologist  of  Tennessee  writes  to  one 
•of  the  New  York  papers  relative  to  the  possibilities 
of  successfully  producing  sulphur  in  pyrite  form  in 
the  coal  mines  of  Tennessee.  Sulphur  in  coal  has 
often  been  the  source  of  much  trouble,  but  it  would 
appear  that  in  view'  of  war-time  conditions  in  the 
sulphur  market  the  recovery  of  this  product  is  a 
good  business  proposition. 


Trade  at  Baltimore. 


Industrial  Now  Getting  Fair  Supply  of  Coal — 
Clean  Coal  Movement  Up-in-Air. 

Conditions  at  Baltimore  just  now  are  interesting. 
The  soft  coal  situation  is  easier,  but  this  in  itself  is 
not  the  most  interesting  point  tb  other  than  the  con¬ 
sumers.  The  manner  in  which  it  is  easier  is  the 
thing  in  point.  Some  time  ago,  probably  six  weeks 
since  to  be  exact,  the  Maryland  Fuel  Administration 
found  itself  up  against  a  brick  wall  of  non-effective¬ 
ness  through  the  fact  that  a  number  of  important 
industries  here,  on  the  one  hand,  were  without  coal ; 
others,  on  a  preferential  list,  had  from  90  to  120 
days’  supply  ahead  with  regular  shipments  still  run¬ 
ning  in ;  while  at  the  same  time  the  urgent  shipments 
list  sent  to  the  district  representative  remained  un¬ 
answered.  Desperate  appeals  to  Washington  finally 
brought  a  hearing,  and  the  Maryland  Administrator 
was  given  the  power  to  send  orders  for  shipments 
to  mines,  through  the  district  representative,  and  the 
latter  was  given  at  the  same  time  the  power  to  place 
stop  orders  on  preferential  shipments  from  mines 
where  the  war  industries  in  this  section  were  well 
supplied  ahead.  Coal  on  this  plan  began  coming  ten 
days  or  so  ago. 

Only  in  Maryland  and  in  New  England  under 
Starrow  is  such  a  close  plan  of  functioning  in 
existence,  and  the  way  it  is  working  out  is  a  credit 
to  the  jobbers  and  a  suggestion  for  general  adoption 
elsewhere.  The  jobbers  come  to  the  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
trator’s  office  each  morning  to  get  apportionments 
for  emergency  supplies  to  industries  and  in  the  two 
weeks  of  the  new  order  as  approved  by  Washington 
the  talk  of  coal  shortage  has  largely  vanished.  So 
well  is  the  distribution  working  out  now  that  at  the 
start  of  this  week  it  was  announced  that  there  was 
no  longer  need  of  stop-shipment  orders  for  those 
fairly  well  supplied,  and  this  means  that  some  of 
these  industries  are  again  stocking  up  against  the 
future. 

Dirty  Coal  Unsatisfactory. 

Dirty  coal  continues  to  give  great  dissatisfaction 
here.  It  is  coming  through  in  constantly  increasing 
volume.  The  office  of  the  Fuel  Administration  is 
beseiged  with  complaints.  Many  consumers  reported 
that  they  could  not  burn  the  coal  they  get.  The  so- 
called  government  inspection  under  the  department 
for  clean  coal  is  certainly  not  markedly  successful  in 
this  direction.  It  is  still  remarked  that  not  a  pound^ 
of  coal  is  being  received  here  marked  for  the  50- 
cent-reduction  in  price  penalty  for  dirt.  Nor  is  there 
any  talk  among  operators  of  the  inspectors  enforcing 
orders  to  dump  dirty  coal  and  load  over.  The  threat 
of  some  operators  to  put  any  price  reduction  against 
the  account  of  the  miner  who  loads  dirty  coal,  and 
the  strong  intimation  that  labor  would  not  stand  for 
such  a  course,  seems  to  have  the  clean  coal  move 
more  or  less  in  the  air,  at  least  as  to  practical  results 
thus  far. 

Anthracite  coal  is  the  big  problem  here.  The  July 
receipts  for  this  section  totaled  but  50.514  tons,  and 
the  reserve  in  the  yards  of  dealers  dropped  to  but 
21,772  tons.  The  total  tonnage  on  the  books  un¬ 
delivered  at  the  end  of  July  was  322,725  tons.  The 
orders  are  now  pouring  in  faster  than  deliveries 
despite  the  fact  that  the  first  half  of  August  showed 
a  gain  in  tonnage,  more  than  30,000  tons  coming  in 
for  that  period  for  the  domestic  trade. 

Some  dealers  are  complaining  that  they  are  being 
punished  by  some  operators  under  the  blanket  Gov¬ 
ernment  ruling  which  allows  operators  to  refuse 
tonnage  to  retailers  with  whom  they  have  had 
financial  difficulties.  These  men  say  that  even  in 
cases  where  there  have  been  payment  disputes  be¬ 
cause  coal  was  dirty  or  did  not  come  up  to  require¬ 
ments  generally  that  the  operators  are  using  the  club 
put  in  their  hands  to  refuse  coal.  Under  present 
short  supply,  these  dealers  say,  the  operators  are 
picking  the  cream  of  the  trade  to  give  coal — quick 
payment  concerns  and  those  handling  in  greatest 
bulk  being  given  first  consideration.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  of  the  operating  representatives  here  say 
that  some  of  the  dealers  are  “rotters”  and  do  not 
deserve  coal.  “Some  of  the  trouble  they  cause  is  due 
to  ignorance  and  some  to  pure  cussedness,”  said  one 
operating  representative. 
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Judicious  Extension  of  Credit  a  Protection 
Against  Excessive  Competition. 

That  coal  men,  particularly  retail  dealers,  may  be 
storing  up  trouble  for  themselves  later  by  going  to 
extremes  in  the  matter  of  refusing  credit  and  de¬ 
manding  cash  on  all  transactions,  is  the  point  made 
by  J.  C.  Taylor,  of  Louisville,  writing  in  the  Coal 
Age. 

“A  proper  conception  of  business  involves  a  vision 
of  the  future  as  well  as  a  casting-up  for  the  day,” 
says  Mr.  Taylor.  “And  in  the  future  of  the  coal 
business,  unless  this  question  of  credit  is  thought¬ 
fully  handled  and  treated  in  a  broad-gaged  way,  and 
more  liberally  than  the  trade  at  present  seems  in¬ 
clined  to  treat  it,  there  will  be  found  an  invitation 
to  competition  which  will  sooner  or  later  bring  dis¬ 
aster  to  the  trade  which  now  seems  so  well  in¬ 
trenched  that  it  can  demand  cash  or  refuse  to  do 
business. 

"It  may  be  good  advice,  so  far  as  the  consumer  is 
concerned,  which  is  handed  to  the  public  about  bor¬ 
rowing  money  to  buy  coal  during  the  summer  so  as 
to  be  provided  against  the  winter’s  needs,  but  there 
is  a  question  if  this  will  be  good  for  the  trade  in  the 
long  run. 

"The  extending  of  credit  is  a  form  of  service.  This 
and  the  carrying  of  a  stock  of  coal  on  hand  sufficient 
to  supply  current  needs  promptly,  constitute  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  service  which  justifies  the  ex¬ 
istence  and  maintenance  in  the  community  of  the 
institution  known  as  a  retail  coal  yard. 

"It  takes  some  capital  to  do  this.  The  larger  the 
stock  carried  and  the  heavier  the  credits  extended 
the  more  capital  is  involved.  This  may  seem  like  a 
hardship,  but  if  it  didn’t  take  capital  to  engage  in 
such  a  business,  if  a  man  could  go  into  the  coal  trade 
on  a  shoestring,  financially  speaking,  it  would  mean 
an  open  field  and  so  much  competition  that  the  busi¬ 
ness  would  be  neither  profitable  nor  inviting. 

“So,  in  a  way,  the  necessity  for  capital  investment 
is  of  itself  a  safeguard  against  the  open  field  and 
wider  competition.  The  logical  course  for  the  coal 
man,  therefore,  is  to  figure  the  value  of  the  service 
he  is  rendering,  including  the  interest  on  the  capital 
invested  and  the  credits  extended  and  include  in  the 
price  of  the  coal  enough  to  insure  a  fair  return. 

“It  is  presumed  in  all  this,  however,  that  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  credit  is  properly  made.  There  is  no  oc¬ 
casion  to  argue  for  the  careless  extending  of  credit, 
nor  in  this  day  is  there  much  excuse  for  it.” 


Anthracite  Output  Last  Week. 

Washington,  Aug.  22. — Anthracite  production 
for  the  week  ended  August  17  amounted  to  1,538,416 
gross  tons  (not  including  coal  used  at  the  mines), 
according  to  reports  received  from  the  mines  by  the 
U.  S.  Fuel  Administration.  The  decline  for  the 
week  as  compared  with  the  preceding  week  amounts 
to  51,038  gross  tons. 

The  total  output  since  the  beginning  of  the  coal 
year  (April  1)  aggregates  31,678,364  gross  tons, 
compared  with  31,099,765  gross  tons  for  the  corre¬ 
sponding  period  of  1917,  a  gain  of  578,599  gross  tons. 

Of  the  total  anthracite  output  for  the  week  of  Au¬ 
gust  17,  1,021,883  gross  tons  were  of  prepared  and 
pea  sizes  and  516,533  tons  of  steam  sizes. 

The  average  production  per  working  day  during 
the  week  amounted  to  256,403  gross  tons,  compared 
with  264,909  gross  tons  during  the  corresponding 
week  of  1917. 


W.  J.  Richards,  president  of  the  Philadelphia  & 
Reading  C.  &  I.  Co.,  has  received  information  that 
his  son,  Laurence,  a  member  of  an  aviation  corps, 
who  was  injured  July  19,  was  shot  through  the 
thigh.  Richards  writes  that  the  bullet  took  a  down¬ 
ward  course  and  lodged  in  his  right  knee.  Prompt 
dressing  of  the  wound  assures  his  early  recovery. 


Benjamin  F.  Howell,  for  more  than  half  a  century 
a  coal  dealer  at  Riverhead.  Long  Island,  died  at  that 
place  on  Tuesday,  aged  81. 


Some  folks  are  so  everlastingly  agreeable  that  their 
conversation  consists  of  saying:  “That’s  so.” 


Jobbers  Find  It  Difficult  to  Arrange  for 
Controlled  Sources  of  Supply. 

Buffalo,  Aug.  22. — The  shipper  looking  for  a  bet¬ 
ter  connection  in  the  shape  of  a  mine  of  his  own  is 
not  reporting  much  success  these  days.  There  is 
much  reason  for  desiring  this,  for  the  jobber  who  is 
not  pretty  close  to  a  mine  of  some  sort  is  not  getting 
much  coal,  as  the  mines  are  pretty  well  tied  up  with 
requisitions  for  this  or  that  so-called  necessary  in¬ 
dustry. 

Still,  the  effort  to  get  hold  of  an  existing  mine,  or 
to  open  one  of  your  own,  is  likely  to  continue,  for 
it  promises  to  save  a  business  that  has  languished 
of  late.  Some  bituminous  jobbers  are  reporting  that 
they  have  new  properties  under  option  and  are  pre¬ 
paring  to  make  tests.  It  is  here  that  the  first  chance 
of  falling  down  after  the  option  is  taken  comes  in. 
The  money  that  has  been  sunk  in  test  holes  from 
which  nothing  came  is  pretty  extensive. 

Then  there  is  the  complaint  of  a  Buffalo  shipper 
who  has  been  trying  to  get  hold  of  some  men  to  do 
that  sort  of  work,  also  to  go  at  work  on  a  mine  that 
has  not  been  operated  lately.  In  this  case  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  likely  to  step  in  and  forbid  the  proceed¬ 
ing,  as  it  might  reduce  the  total  production,  even  if 
it  turned  out  to  the  advantage  of  the  individual  most 
concerned.  The  Government  is  not  looking  out  for 
anything  but  coal  output,  and  it  cares  very  little  for 
individual  interests  that  may  stand  in  the  way  of 
the  keeping  up  of  the  totals. 

There  is  also  the  item  of  getting  men  to  mine  the 
coal  when  the  mine  is  ready — never  an  easy  matter 
when  coal  is  scarce,  but  now  next  to  impossible,  for 
if  the  undertaking  is  not  thought  likely  to  increase 
the  output  it  is  a  good  chance  that  the  proceeding 
will  be  forbidden,  and  especially  the  hiring  of  miners 
from  one  mine  to  another  is  not  allowed.  The  wage 
scale  is  fixed  and  the  paying  of  bonuses  is  not  per¬ 
mitted,  for  that  is  in  reality  raising  wages,  which 
will  increase  the  cost  of  coal  and  maybe  not  add  to 
the  output. 

It  is  agreed  on  all  sides  that  the  Government  grasp 
of  the  coal  situation  is  much  firmer  than  it  was  and 
it  is  meeting  with  little  opposition  on  the  part  of 
coal  men,  for  they  see  the  need  of  this  control  and 
are  convinced  that  it  is  now  exercised  with  far  more 
efficiency  than  at  first. 

A  final  difficulty  in  the  way  of  new  mining  is  the 
condition  of  the  railroads.  If  you  overcome  all  the 
other  difficulties,  the  above-quo^d  shipper  says  it 
is  often  impossible  to  get  a  siding  put  in. 


Minneapolis-St.  Paul  Notes. 

Retail  dealers  of  the  Twin  Cities  have  filed  a  pro¬ 
test  with  the  Fuel  Administrator  against  the  order 
limiting  the  sale  of  anthracite  coal  to  those  using  it 
in  magazine  stoves. 

Retail  dealers  have  appealed  for  an  increase  in  the 
carrying  charge  on  coal  which  cannot  be  delivered 
to  the  bin  except  by  being  carried  from  the  wagon. 
The  present  rate  is  40  cents  a  ton,  and  they  seek  to 
make  it  75  cents.  Of  the  increase,  15  cents  is  to  go 
to  the  team  owner,  as  the  rig  loses  time  while  the 
coal  is  being  carried. 

Under  an  order  from  the  local  Fuel  Administrator, 
all  C.  O.  D.  orders  of  coal  are  to  be  discontinued,  and 
cash  must  be  paid  for  all  orders,  except  where  an 
account  is  carried.  The  dealers  complained  that 
C.  O.  D.  orders  often  found  no  one  at  home,  or 
insufficient  money,  or  currency  which  the  driver 
could  not  change.  The  system  proved  a  time-loser 
and  annoying  in  many  ways. 

Shipments  of  hard  coal  from  the  docks  on  Lake 
Superior  to  the  interior  are  ahead  of  July,  1917,  or 
1916,  although  the  tonnage  received  is  not  so  large. 
This  shows  that  the  coal  is  not  accumulating  on  the 
docks,  but  is  going  into  the  interior.  Hard  coal  re¬ 
ceipts  to  July  31  are  558,000  tons,  against  697,000* 
tons  for  the  same  period  of  1917.  Soft  coal  shows 
2,999,000  tons  received,  against  2,676,000  tons  last 
year. 


It  sometimes  happens  that  the  early  bird  scratches 
up  the  worm  for  the  late  riser. 


The  Coal  Passer. 

As  we  all  know,  coal  is  playing  a  greater  part  in 
this  war  than  in  any  previous  contest  between  na¬ 
tions.  The  naval  use  of  tonnage  is  on  a  tremendous 
scale.  With  the  unrestricted  use  of  the  submarine 
the  risk  encountered  by  shipping  is  greater  than  ever 
before  and  most  dangerous  is  the  lot  of  engineers 
and  firemen  on  shipboard.  The  “heroes  of  the  stoke¬ 
hold"  have  often  been  written  of.  The  part  they 
play  in  maritime  life  is  most  important  and  this  part 
they  have  to  play  shut  off  from  all  observation  of 
the  outside  world — down  below  the  water-level, 
where  they  cannot  tell  “how  goes  the  battle”  and 
where  their  first  intimation  of  attack  is  only ’too  of¬ 
ten  the  explosion  of  a  torpedo  that  ends  all  instan¬ 
taneously. 

Perhaps  at  the  greatest  disadvantage  of  all  of  the 
engine-room  force  are  the  coal  passers.  It  is  often 
a  subject  of  comment  that  coal  is  stowed  away  in 
obscure,  inaccessible  places  and  it  is  the  duty  of  a 
coal-passer  to  bring  it  out  to  the  fire  box  doors  in 
quantities  as  required — traversing  passages  between 
boilers  filled  with  steam  at  high  pressure,  as  shown 
in  the  picture  above,  or  otherwise  bringing  forth  the 
tonnage  from  places  located  here  and  there  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  the  ship  may  be  rolling  or  tossing. 

Our  picture  is  supplied  by  the  Press  Illustrated 
Service  from  an  official  British  Navy  photograph. 
Apparently  the  youth  pictured  was  especially  posed 
for  the  occasion.  We  surmise  that  under  actual 
working  conditions,  with  steam  on  in  the  boilers, 
he  would  not  be  dressed  in  the  same  manner  or 
degree,  and,  incidentally,  it  might  be  said  that  the 
picture  illustrates  the  extent  to  which  mere  boys 
are  being  called  to  do  men’s  work  under  present  day 
conditions. 


Coastwise  Coal  Freights. 

Maximum  barge  rates  from  New  York  to  Sound 
ports  and  beyond  have  been  established  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  basis  by  voluntary  agreement  of  the  boat 
owners,  with  the  approval  of  the  U.  S.  Shipping 
Board:  Bridgeport,  $1.00;  New  Haven,  $1,00;  New 
London,  $1.35;  Providence,  Fall  River  and  Newport, 
$1.90;  New  Bedford,  $2.15;  Boston,  $2.50;  Ports¬ 
mouth,  $2.75;  Portland,  $2.75. 

The  Shipping  Board  has  fixed  $2.50  as  the  rate 
from  Hampton  Roads  and  Philadelphia  to  Boston  for 
steamers  of  2,500  tons  deadweight  capacity  and  over. 
To  other  N$w  England  ports  the  authorized  maxi¬ 
mum  rates  are  as  follows :  Portland,  $2.65 ;  Ports¬ 
mouth,  $2.60 ;  Searsport,  $3 ;  Providence,  $2.25.  A 
15-cent  advance  on  these  rates  is  permitted  from 
Baltimore. 

There  is  no  fixed  price  for  steamers  under  2,500 
tons,  nor  on  barges  out  of  Hampton  Roads.  The 
going  rates  on  barges  are  about  $3.50  Norfolk  to 
Boston  and  $3  to  Sound  ports. 

The  present  nominal  rate  on  anthracite  shipments 
in  sailing  vessels  from  New  York  to  the  Maritime 
Provinces  is  around  $6  to  Halifax  and  St.  John,  and 
as  high  as  $7  to  some  of  the  smaller  ports. 
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New  York  Pooling  Headquarters  a  Busy  Place. 

Some  Details  Regarding  Local  Office  of  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange,  Which  Handled  Over 

1,100,000  Tons  of  Bituminous  in  Month  of  July. 


Under  the  supervision  of  J.  W.  Searles,  Deputy 
Commissioner,  assisted  by  A.  D.  Thompson,  the  New 
York  office  of  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange  is  de¬ 
veloping  into  a  large  business  establishment.  There 
are  now  350  members  and  the  mines  shipping  in 
under  various  pool  accounts  aggregate  1,100. 

During  the  month  of  July  it  handled  a  tonnage  of 
1.138,685  tons,  loaded  1,880  boats  and  handled  24,- 
369  cars.  The  average  tonnage  in  boats  was  616 
tons;  the  average  number  of  cars  to  a  boat,  13.03; 
the  average  weight  per  car,  46.01. 

The  pooling  of  bituminous  coal  is  done  at  South 
Amboy,  Port  Reading,  St.  George,  Port  Liberty,  and 
Elizabethport,  but  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange  does 
not  handle  the  tonnage  of  the  Berwind- White  Coal 
Mining  Co.’s  Harsimus  Cove  pier. 

The  organization  is  made  up  as  follows : 

GENERAL  OFFICE. 

J.  W.  Searles,  Deputy  Commissioner. 

A.  D.  Thompson,  assistant  to  the  Deputy  Commis- 
-  sioner.  i 

One  secretary. 

One  telephone  operator. 

One  office  boy. 

SHIPPING  AND  ASSIGNMENT  DEPARTMENT. 

J.  D.  Monie.  Chief  Assignment  Clerk. 

Three  assistants. 

Two  stenographers. 


Columbus  Trade  Notes. 

P.  A.  Coen,  president  of  the  Buckeye  Coal  &  Ry. 
Co.,  has  returned  from  a  business  trip  to  Washing¬ 
ton. 

W.  K.  Field,  president  of  the  Pittsburgh  Coal 
Co.,  was  in  Columbus  last  week  to  confer  with  the 
resident  officers  of  the  company,  formerly  called  the 
New  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co. 

Harry  Ensign,  formerly  connected  with  the  coal 
business  in  Columbus,  but  more  recently  in  other 
business  in  Springfield,  has  returned  to  the  coal  in¬ 
dustry  and  has  been  pamed  in  a  special  capacity  a 
representative  of  the  Lorain  Coal  &  Dock  Co. 

The  date  for  the  annual  outing  of  the  wholesale 
and  retail  coal  trade  of  Columbus  which  was  orig¬ 
inally  set  for  August  22  has  been  postponed  until 
early  in  September,  the  exact  date  to  be  announced 
later.  The  "outing  will  be  held  at  American  Park, 
located  near  Carroll,  which  can  easily  be  reached  by 
automobile  or  traction  cars.  Homer  Gill  is  president 
and  B.  F.  Nigh,  secretary  of  the  outing  organization. 

A  meeting  called  by  W.  D.  McKinney,  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Federal  Fuel  Administration  for 
southern  Ohio  and  Mason  County,  W.  Va.,  of  the 
300  operators  in  that  district,  met  in  ,  Columbus 
August  22.  Three  members  of  the  staff  of  Fuel 
Administrator  Garfield  were  in  attendance  to  urge 
the  speeding  up  of  the  production  program.  They 
were  J.  D.  A.  Morrow,  A.  W.  Calloway  and  J.  P. 
White. 

Special  rulings  have  been  issued  by  W.  D.  McKin¬ 
ney,  Federal  representative  in  Ohio  and  Mason 
County,  W.  Va.,  against  hoarding  of  coal  by  steam 
users.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  considerable 
hoarding  has  been  done  by  certain  large  steam  con- 

mers  and  some  have  supplies  for  six  to  eight 
months  ahead.  When  cases  of  hoarding  are  discov¬ 
ered  steps  will  be  taken  to  cut  off  their  fuel  supply 
entirely. 

There  is  much  discussion  among  Ohio  operators 
that  dock  points  on  Lake  Michigan  may  be  cut  out 
of  the  lake  traffic  in  order  to  insure  an  adequate 
supply  for  the  extreme  Northwest.  The  plan  as 
outlined  would  mean  that  Lake  Michigan  points 
would  be  supplied  all-rail  from  Illinois  mines  and 
Ohio  and  West  Virginia  coal  would  be  used  for 
shipment  to  Superior  and  Duluth.  It  is  known  that 
the  lake  program  is  far  behind  estimates  and  that 
strenuous  efforts  will  have  to  be  made  to  secure 
the  quota  for  the  extreme  Northwest. 


ACCOUNTING  DEPARTMENT. 

F.  E.  Sidman,  Chief  Accountant. 

Five  stenographers. 

Five  clerks. 

RECORD  DEPARTMENT. 

F.  B.  Struble,  Chief  Record  Clerk. 

One  stenographer. 

Thirteen  clerks. 

INSPECTION  DEPARTMENT. 

R.  C.  Lawless,  Deputy  Inspector  in  Chief. 

One  stenographer. 

Ten  inspectors. 

A  most  comprehensive  system  of  records  enables 
the  debits  and  credits  of  each  of  the  many  shippers 
to  be  balanced  exactly,  and  no  less  than  47  forms 
are  used  in  compilation  of  statistics,  to  say  nothing 
of  book  records.  Eleven  of  the  forms  are  separate 
and  distinct  office  forms,  printed  in  somewhat  differ¬ 
ent  style,  according  to  the  pier  served,  while  several 
of  the  others  are  forms  utilized  by  the  mines. 

While,  as  it  is  generally  understood,  the  clearing 
house  system  of  balances  by  offsets  is  followed,  the 
Tidewater  Coal  Exchange  goes  even  further  in  that 
there  is  no  settlement  of  balances  in  cash.  All  ac¬ 
counts  are  sooner  or  later  settled  in  coal  and  the 
organization  does  not  receive  or  pay  money  for  any 
of  the  tonnage  handled. 


Cincinnati  News  Notes. 

Truman  H.  Landberg,  traffic  clerk  of  the  Middle 
West  Coal  Co.,  has  enlisted  in  the  Aviation  Corps. 

Bill  Keruisch,  Toledo  representative  of  the  Mathew 
Addy  Co.,  was  in  Cincinnati  over  the  week  end  to 
call  on  old  friends. 

M.  Munter,  president  of  the  Indiana  Retail  Coal 
Dealers’  Association,  has  been  in  Cincinnati  calling 
on  the  trade. 

Charles  A.  Tribbey,  of  the  Tribbey  Coal  Co.,  has 
gone  to  Northern  Michigan  for  a  brief  vacation.  He 
expects  to  spend  most  of  the  time  fishing. 

Burch  Keeney,  of  the  Middle  West  Coal  Co.,  made 
a  flying  trip  to  Louisville  last  week.  Immediately 
on  his  return  he  left  for  Washington  in  the  interests 
of  the  company. 

The  offices  of  the  C.  G.  Blake  Co.,  in  the  First  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  Building,  are  being  enlarged  and  re¬ 
modeled.  Owing  to  the  press  of  business  they  have 
found  it  necessary  to  take  more  space. 

“The  great  majority  of  Cincinnati’s  domestic  con¬ 
sumers  have  coal  in  the  cellars,  and  no  suffering 
among  the  people  is  anticipated,  but  war  industries 
will  be  served  first  and  non-essential  industries  will 
get  what  is  left  over,  if  any  is  left,”  says  R.  A.  Colter, 
president  of  the  Coal  Exchange  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

The  hot  weather  was  forgotten  and  cares  laid 
aside  on  Monday,  the  19th,  by  members  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Coal  Exchange,  for  on  that  day  they  held 
their  annual  outing,  meeting  on  the  boat  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Gymnasium  and  Boat  Club.  Jules  Ratterman, 
of  the  Blue  Ash  Coal  Co.,  was  chairman  of  the  en¬ 
tertainment  committee. 

The  will  of  Stephen  F.  Dana,  coal  operator  and 
capitalist,  who  died  recently,  leaves  practically  all  of 
his  large  estate,  which  is  not  officially  estimated  as 
yet,  to  his  children,  with  $10,000  for  each  of  his 
grand-children.  The  Union  Savings  Bank  is  named 
executor,  with  authority  to  his  son,  Edward  O. 
Dana,  to  vote  his  stock  in  the  Campbell’s  Creek 
Coal  Co. 


How  many  of  our  readers  know  that  Walt  Mason, 
whose  philosophical  prose  is  relished  by  millions  of 
readers,  and  who  has  been  characterized  as  the 
Homer  of  America,  devoted  his  early  efforts  to  the 
creation  of  retail  coal  advertisements  in  the  city  of 
Atchison,  Kans.  ? 


Payment  for  Wagon  Coal. 

Official  of  Operators’  Association  W  ill  Settle 
for  New  England  Shipments. 

A  recent  letter  from  J.  P.  Cameron,  District  Rep¬ 
resentative  for  Central  Pennsylvania,  to  the  wagon 
mine  operators  in  his  district,  says : 

“Mr.  J.  J.  Storrow,  New  England  Representative 
of  the  United  States  Fuel  Administration,  has  made 
a  tentative  arrangement  with  Mr.  W.  A.  Jones, 
Statistician  for  the  Central  Pennsylvania  Coal  Pro¬ 
ducers’  Association  at  Altoona,  Pa.,  to  pay,  begin¬ 
ning  Tuesday,  August  13,  1918,  bills  for  wagon  coal 
consigned  to  the  United  States  Fuel  Administration 
at  the  scales  and  reconsigned  to  New  England  points. 
This  arrangement  has  been  made  so  as  to  facilitate 
prompt  payment  to  shippers  of  wagon  coal  consigned 
to  the  United  States  Fuel  Administration  at  the- 
scales  and  reconsigned  to  New  England  points.  , 
“Wagon  coal  operators  consigning  coal  to  the 
United  States  Fuel  Administration  at  the  scales  for 
reconsignment  to  New  England  points  will  be  paid 
as  soon  as  they  have  forwarded  to  W.  A.  Jones, 
Agent,  care  of  the  Central  Pennsylvania  Coal  Pro¬ 
ducers’  Association  at  Altoona,  Pa.,  bill  or  invoice 
made  out  to  J.  J.  Storrow,  Federal  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
trator  for  New  England,  accompanied  by  original 
scale  weight  notice  furnished  wagon  shippers  by  the 
Railroad  Company.  The  original  scale  weight  no¬ 
tice  will  be  returned  to  shipper  with  check  or 
voucher.  * 

“The  bill  or  invoice  shall  show  date  of  shipment, 
initials  and  number  of  cars  shipped,  the  weight  of 
coal,  and  consignee  as  reported  by  railroad  company, 
selling  price  per  ton  (applicable  Government  prices 
at  time  of  shipment),  and  the  total  amount  due.” 


Production  for  Week  of  August  10. 

The  weekly  bituminous  coal  output  for  the  week 
of  August  10  was  still  nearly  two  million  tons  ahead 
of  the  corresponding  week  of  1917,  although  showing 
a  slight  decline  from  recent  records.  According  to 
the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  it  decreased  278,000 
net  tons,  or  2.2  per  cent,  from  the  previous  week’s 
output  and  recorded  the  fourth  successive  week  of 
decreasing  output.  The  output  was  1,000,000  net 
tons,  or  7.6  per  cent,  below  the  record  week  of  July 
13,  when  production  reached  13,286,000  net  tons,  be¬ 
ing  estimated  at  12,274,000  net  tons,  as  against  12,- 
552,000  tons  during  the  week  of  August  3,  and  10,- 
636,000  tons  during  the  corresponding  week  of  1917. 

Shipments  decreased  from  all  districts  except 
Southwestern  Virginia,  Alabama  and  the  district  in¬ 
cluding  Illinois,  Indiana  and  Western  Kentucky.  The 
increase  from  Southwestern  Virginia  amounted  to 
24.3  per  cent;  from  Alabama  11.4  per  cent,  and  from 
Illinois,  Indiana  and  Western  Kentucky,  2.2  per  cent. 

Decreases  were  recorded  as  follows  :  Central  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  3.2  per  cent;  Western  Pennsylvania,  4.8 
per  cent ;  Cumberland,  Piedmont  and  Somerset,  8.4 
per  cent ;  Fairmont  9.3  per  cent ;  Ohio,  6.9  per  cent, 
and  Tennessee  and  Eastern  Kentucky  8.8  per  cent. 

Anthracite  production  during  the  week  is  estimated 
at  2,051,933  net  tons,  a  decrease  compared  with  the 
week  preceding  of  6.4  per  cent. 

During  the  week  of  August  3  the  bituminous  mines 
operated  at  82.2  per  cent  of  their  full  time  output. 
The  losses  of  production  were  distributed  as  follows : 
car  shortage,  7.5  per  cent;  labor  shortage,  including 
strikes,  4.1  per  cent;  mine  disability,  4.7  per  cent;  no 
market,  0.2  per  cent;  all  other  causes,  1.3  per  cent. 


Hon.  F.  B.  Carvell,  Minister  of  Public  Works  of 
Canada,  is  quoted  in  a  dispatch  from  Ottawa  as  com¬ 
ing  out  very  strongly  in  favor  of  coolie  labor  for 
the  coal  mines  of  the  Dominion.  “The  situation  is 
that  miners  are  working  only  about  75  per  cent  of 
the  time  and  getting  such  big  wages  that  they  can 
afford  to  loaf  the  rest  of  the  time,”  said  Mr.  Car¬ 
vell.  “What  is  the  remedy?  I  would  put  ten  thou¬ 
sand  Chinamen  at  work  in  coal  mines,  steel  plants 
and  railway  construction  gangs — put  them  where 
they  can  be  segregated,  and  of  course  have  them 
under  indenture  to  go  back  when  the  war  is  over. 
This  is  what  they  are  doing  in  England  and  France. 
Why  not  in  Canada  ?”  • 
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Hydro-Electric  Developments  Being  Pushed 
in  Western  New  York. 

Western  New  York,  like  many  other  localities,  is 
struggling  to  increase  its  developed  water  power. 
When  the  Niagara  Falls  tunnel  scheme  was  put 
through  it  was  supposed  that  it  would  afford  all 
the  power  of  that  sort  that  would  be  wanted  in 
the  territory  ’roundabout  for  a  long  time — and  that, 
too,  was  before  the  competition  of  the  gas  engine 
was  of  much  account.  The  advance  made  in  such 
development  is  shown  as  well  as  in  any  way  by 
referring  to  the  fact  that  when  the  tunnel  was  com¬ 
pleted  it  was  not  known  that  this  energy  could  be 
transmitted  far  without  serious  loss  by  leakage.  It 
was  not  till  the  Mutual  elevator  current  to  Buf-' 
falo  was  tested  that  long-distance  transmission  was 
a  demonstrated  success. 

After  that  the  wires  to  distant  points  began  to 
go  up  and  before  long  power  was  transmitted  to 
Syracuse.  Then  the  development  of  factories  in 
Niagara  Falls  and  Buffalo  became  so  great  that  the 
current  that  could  be  spared  over  that  line  became 
less  and  less,  and  then  the  companies  engaged  in 
such  development  began  to  harness  the  water  courses 
eastward,  till  at  present  the  odd  spectacle  is  pre¬ 
sented  of  this  long-distance  current  actually  flowing 
back  towards  Niagara  Falls,  with  not  enough  of  it 
altogether  to  satisfy  any  locality. 

Every  possible  effort  is  being  made  to  induce  the 
Government  to  increase  the  taking  of  the  current 
of  the  Niagara  River  for  power  purposes,  but  no 
increase  has  been  granted  as  yet.  Oddly  enough  the 
amount  allowed  to  companies  on  this  side  of  Niagara 
Falls  is  only  20,000  cubic  feet,  as  compared  with 
30,000  cubic  feet  allowed  to  the  Canadian  companies 
(controlled  in  Buffalo).  Even  this  allowance  on  the 
American  side  has  not  all  been  taken  up  and  work 
has  been  in  progress  some  time  to  deepen  the  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  Schoellkopf  Hydraulic  Canal  so  that 
the  full  quota  can  be  obtained.  The  actual  permit 
to  do  this  work  has  not  been  obtained,  but  the  need 
was  so  urgent  and  the  permit  was  expected  so  con¬ 
fidently  that  the  digging  was  begun  without  it. 

The  eastern  harnessing  of  water  power  in  what 
may  be  called  the  Niagara  circuit  has  extended  as 
far  as  the  Salmon  River,  which  enters  Lake  On¬ 
tario  east  of  Oswego.  There  are  several  plants  in 
that  territory,  some  of  them  owned  locally.  The 
unfavorable  feature  of  the  development  of  small- 
river  falls  is  that  the  water  runs  down  so  in  sum¬ 
mer  that  a  steam  plant  needs  to  be  built  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  hydro-electric  plant. 

So  the  engineers  turn  back  to  the  Niagara  as  the 
constant  and  unvarying  source  of  electric  energy, 
and  it  is  asserted  that  necessity  will  ere  long  oblige 
the  use  of  all  the  Niagara  current. 


New  Booklet  on  Coal  Pockets 

An  85-page  booklet  on  the  subject  of  “Coaling 
Plants”  has  just  been  issued  by  George  P.  Carver, 
coal  plant  engineer,  with  headquarters  at  53  State 
street.  Boston.  The  treatise  goes  thoroughly 
into  the  mechanical  details  of  coal  pocket  con¬ 
struction;  the  advantages  of  certain  types  of 
pocket  under  certain  conditions.  Photographs 
and  drawings  are  shown  of  plants  built  and  others 
under  construction,  and,  altogether,  it  might  be 
said  that  the  booklet  is  one  of  the  most  thorough 
and  comprehensive  works  on  the  subject  of  coal 
pocket  construction  that  has  been  made  available 
to  the  retail  trade.  A  number  of  pages  are  de¬ 
voted  to  the  subject  “Unloading  and  distributing 
coal”;  another  chapter  deals  with  “The  degrada¬ 
tion  of  hard  coal  at  retail  plants,”  the  latter  ex¬ 
plaining  ways  of  reducing  loss  through  breakage, 
and  a  number  of  other  important  subjects  of 
interest  to  the  retail  coal  dealer  are  dealt  with 
in  the  booklet. 


Receipts  of  anthracite  at  St.  John,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  this  year  have  shown  a  decline  of  45  per 
cent  as  compared  with  the  same  period  in  1917. 
Bituminous  receipts,  however,  have  increased  63 
per  cent,  and  many  householders  who  formerly 
used  anthracite  have  laid  in  a  supply  of  soft  coal. 


Burns  Bros.’  Bronx  Plant,  New  York. 


The  retail  plant  of  Burns  Bros.,  at  the  foot  of  Garrison 
avenue,  in  the  Bronx,  New  York,  has  a  capacity  of  4,500 
tons.  It  was  erected  on  reinforced  concrete  walls  by  the 
Guarantee  Construction  Co.,  New  York,  and  coal  is  un¬ 
loaded  from  barges,  arriving  via  the  Bronx  river,  with  a 
one-man  tower  at  the  rate  of  1,200  tons  per  day.  It  is 
distributed  to  the  various  pockets  by  a  cable  railway.  The 
plant  is  equipped  with  a  rescreening  pocket,  which  resizes 
the  screenings  from  the  chutes,  and  it  is  up  to  date  in 
every  respect.  The  section  of 
New  York  where  the  plant  is 
located  is  one  rapidly  growing 
in  population  and  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  coal  increases 
yearly,  so  it  can  readily  be 
seen  that  the  tonnage  handled 
through  this  plant  becomes 
larger  as  the  years  go  by.  It 
is  one  of  the  many  plants  of 
the  largest  retail  coal  dealers 
in  the  United  States,  the  firm 
having  yards  throughout  Man¬ 
hattan,  Bronx,  Brooklyn  and 
Queens  boroughs  in  New  York 
and  also  in  Jersey  City.  A 
large  tonnage  is  also  carried 
across  the  West  Shore  ferry 
from  the  O.  &  W.  docks  in 
West  New  York,  as  well  as 
across  the  ferries  in  the  lower 
section  of  the  city. 


Ohio  Coal  Production. 


The  production  of  coal,  net  tons,  in  Ohio  during  the  calendar  year  1917,  by  counties,  as  reported  by 
the  Industrial  Commission  of  Ohio,  is  as  follows: 


County 

Athens  . 

Belmont  . 

Carroll  . 

Columbiana . 

Coshocton  . 

Gallia . 

Guernsey  . 

Harrison  . 

Hocking  . . . ." . 

Holmes . 

Jackson  . 

Jefferson  . < 

Lawrence . 

Mahoning . 

Medina . 

Meigs  . 

Monroe  . 

Morgan . 

Muskingum  . 

Noble  ... . 

Perry  . 

Portage . 

Scioto  . 

Stark  . 

Summit . 

Trumbull  . 

Tuscarawas . 

•  Vinton  . 

Washington . 

Wayne . 

Total  . . . 


Total 


Pick 
356,973 
516,709 
165,228 
108,969 
208,174 
24,964 
69,847 
58,369 
238.668 
20,144 
655,968 
240,914 
241,333 
33,895 
10,088 
-  160,170 
682 
1,160 
195,990 
8,822 
354,491 
45,082 
2,608 
314,231 
29,680 
1,266 
586,988 
62,872 
1,137 
13,072 
4,728,453 


Machine 

5,956,446 

10,639.917 

320,508 

507,615 

163,611 

3,306 

3,938,967 

877.205 

1,973,190 


358,824 

4,733,481 


16,642 


1,107,015 


324,848 

345,171 

999,697 

1.987,533 

47,357 


152,001 


1,157,474 

150,068 


52,690 

35,723,566 


Stripping 

200 


1,356 

341 


15,451 

286,987 


1,457 

767,845 


100 


103,090 


4,802 


44,338 


1,225,967 


1917 

6,313,619 

11,156,626 

487,092 

616,925 

371,785 

28,270 

4,024,265 

1,222,561 

2,211,858 

20,144 

1,016,249 

5,742,240 

241,333 

50,537 

10,088 

1,267,144 

682 

326,008 

541,261 

918,519 

2,445,114 

92,439 

2,608 

471,034 

29,680 

1,266 

1,788,800 

212,940 

1,137 

65,762 

41,677,986 


1916 

3,743,672 

10,553,088 

362,714 

518,862 

316,045 

6,883 

4,397,262 

990,641 

1,435,188 

14,826 

727,999 

5,366,393 

166,261 

28,842 

9,205 

1,025,036 

988 

258,721 

396,289 

864,695 

1,195,127 

69,442 

617 

335,487 

38,260 

1,116 

1,547,110 

106,376 

421 

84,996 

34,526,552 


The  Fuel  Administrator  has  issued  a  notice  to 
retail  dealers  of  the  Twin  Cities  that  they  are  not  to 
sell  hard  coal  to  consumers  for  other  than  maga¬ 
zine  stove  use.  This  is  so  negligible  a  quantity  in 
these  cities  as  to  amount  to  perhaps  not  over  five 
per  cent.  If  this  is  to  be  enforced,  what  is  to  be 
done  with  the  rest  pf  the  hard  coal?  It  is  not 
economic  or  practicable  to  ship  it  out  into  the 
country  where  base  burners  are  in  more  common 
use.  And  if  it  is  to  be  applied  strictly,  the  allot¬ 
ment  of  hard  coal  will  be  far  in  excess  of  the 
possible  sale.  Also  there  will  be  endless  grief  with 
hot  water  and  furnace  plants. 


The  heating  plants  of  steam  users  of  the  Twin 
Cities  are  being  inspected  by  representatives  of 
the  Fuel  Administrator  and  suggestions  are  being 
made  that  they  must  be  brought  up  to  proper  effi¬ 
ciency  or  the  allotment  of  coal  for  the  season  will 
prove  inadequate  for  the  winter.  As  a  result  there 
is  a  wild  scramble  of  solicitors  pushing  devices 
which  are  “guaranteed”  toJ  make  the  worst  old 
decrepit  plant  give  100  per  cent,  efficiency.  The 
officials  are  refusing  to  give  any  endorsement  to 
any  of  these  devices,  but  do  say  that  the  plants 
must  be  put  in  shape  to  give  the  best  possible 
results. 
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Night  Work  May  Be  Resorted  to  in  Some  Mines. 

Plan  Does  Not  Contemplate  Double  Shifts,  But  Involves  Daylight  Shut-Downs  at  Certain 
Operations  Depending  on  Central  Stations  for  Power. 


Washington,  Aug.  22.— Night  work  by  miners  in 
those  fields  where  central  electric  power  stations  are 
unable  to  meet  the  demands  of  all  consumers  during 
customary  working  hours  is  one  of  the  means  by 
which  Government  officials  hope  to  solve  tempo¬ 
rarily  the  increasing  shortage  in  such  power.  Rep¬ 
resentations  have  been  made  to  officials  of  the 
miners'  union  on  this  subject  and  their  response 
encourages  the  belief  that  the  miners  will  make  the 
patriotic  sacrifice  of  their  comfort  incident  to  a 
change  of  working  hours  in  order  that  the  bins  of 
the  factories  and  the  bunkers  of  the  ships  may  be 
kept  full  of  coal. 

This  matter  was  broached  to  the  miners  with  great 
hesitancy  by  Government  officials  because  they  real¬ 
ized  the  magnitude  of  the  sacrifice  that  would  be 
involved  in  changing  from  the  established  custom 
of  working  during  daylight  hours.  The  manner  in 
which  the  suggestion  was  received  by  the  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  miners,  therefore,  as  well  as  the  hope 
they  have  held  out  of  favorable  action  by  the  miners 
themselves,  has  been  a  source  of  great  gratification 
to  those  who  are  responsible  for  providing  the 
nation's  industries  with  coal. 

Complete  change  of  working  hours  will  be  resorted 
to  only  ^vhere  it  is  found  impossible  to  get  power 
during  any  part  of  the  day.  Investigation  is  being 
made  by  electrical  engineers  of  the  highest  standing 


West  Virginia  Operating  Conditions. 

Charleston,  W.  Va.,  Aug.  22.— The  bottom 
dropped  out  of  coal  production  in  a  number  of  dis¬ 
tricts  in  West  Virginia  during  the  first  ten  days  of 
the  month,  such  a.  condition  of  affairs  being  nowhere 
more  true  than  in  the  Kanawha  district,  where  pro¬ 
duction  fell  off  over  40,000  tons  and  where  car 
supply  conditions  are  still  deplorable.  But  inade¬ 
quate  transportation  facilities  are  confined  to  no  one 
district,  and  although  there  has  been  a  little  im¬ 
provement  in  some  fields  a  shortage  still  exists  in 
others. 

J.  W.  Dawson,  Production  Manager  for  the  high 
volatile  fields  of  southern  West  Virginia,  suggests 
as  a  preventive  against  unequal  car  distribution 
that  if  N.  &  W.  points,  C.  &  O.  points  and  K.  & 
M.  points,  for  instance,  were  furnished  with  cars 
sufficient  to  equal  the  previous  day’s  loading,  sur¬ 
pluses  and  deficits  would  be  avoided. 

As  chronicled  last  week,  the  operations  in  the  New 
River  fields  suffered  a  set-back  from  a  scarcity  of 
power.  Operations  in  that  field  have  recovered  from 
the  set-back  and  bid  fair  to  exceed  July’s  production 
figures  unless  the  car  shortage  in  other  fields  reaches 
to  them — a  contingency  hardly  regarded  as  prob¬ 
able,  inasmuch  as  all  cars  loaded  out  are  imme¬ 
diately  returned  and  used  in  the  same  service. 

What  has  been  said  as  to  a  decrease  in  produc¬ 
tion  applies  with  equal  force  to  the  Pocahontas  and 
Tug  River  fields,  where  during  the  first  part  of  Au¬ 
gust  production  slumped  almost  44,000  tons.  A  com¬ 
bination  of  circumstances  brought  this  about,  send- 
offs  given  men  entering  military  service,  hot  weather 
and  a  scarcity  of  cars  all  entering  into  the  de¬ 
cline. 

Conditions  in  the  Fairmont  field  were  far  from 
satisfactory  last  week,  due  to  an  acute  shortage  of 
cars  lasting  throughout  the  week,  during  which  pro¬ 
duction  was  not  only  curtailed,  but  was  almost  re¬ 
duced  to  nothing,  there  being  hardly  enough  cars  on 
hand  last  Saturday  V  take  care  of  engine  require- 
•ments.  The  supply,  in  fact,  was  the  worst  in  several 
months.  Congestion  having  been  relieved  to  some 
extent,  the  supply  has  been  much  better  during  the 
current  week. 

Tfie  supply  of  cars  in  the  Kanawha  region  was 
totally  inadequate  both  last  week  and  this  week. 
From'  216,000  tons  the  week  before  to  only  168,030 
tons  last  week  is  the  most  conclusive  proof  of  what 
the  car  shortage  did  to  the  mines  of  this  district  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  part  of  the  month. 


of  the  most  efficient  methods  of  distributing  power 
generated  by  central  stations,  and  in  many  localities 
it  has  been  found  that  by  apportioning  the  power 
among  the  various  consumers  during  different  hours 
of  the  day  the  efficiency  of  such  plants  has  been 
greatly  increased,  and  consumers  correspondingly 
benefited.  For  example  in  localities  where  more  than 
one  mine  is  supplied  by  a  central  power  station, 
some  of  the  mines  will  be  provided  with  power  in 
the  morning  and  others  in  the  afternoon. 

Partial  service  of  power  is  fully  recognized  by 
those  who  are  dealing  with  the  situation  as  unsatis¬ 
factory.  but  the  expedients  suggested  are  being  ad¬ 
vocated  as  the  only  means  of  meeting  the  present 
emergency.  The  enormous  demand  for  electrical 
machinery  and  appliances  of  all  kinds  not  only  on 
the  part  of  factories  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  munitions  and  supplies  for  the  army  and  navy, 
but  especially  on  the  part  of  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation  for  the  equipment  of  ships  for  the  Mer¬ 
chant  Marine,  makes  it  impossible  to  meet  the  needs 
of  others.  • 

Just  so  soon  as  it  becomes  possible  to  enlarge  the 
equipment  of  these  central  power  stations  which  are 
unable  to  meet  the  demand  now  being  made  upon 
them,  the  temporary  expedients  now  being  recom¬ 
mended  will  be  abandoned  and  permanent  improve¬ 
ments  will  be  effected. 


In  a  recent  letter  to  district  production  managers, 
James  B.  Neale  gives  the  following  advice  as  to  how 
they  should  go  about  their  duties  : 

“Our  best  chance  for  putting  real  strength  in  our 
campaign  lies  in  our  ability  to  create  the  proper 
public  sentiment  in  the  coal  camps  and  in  the  larger 
coal  centers.  If  we  can  cause  the  general  public  to 
feel  that  the  man  who  is  able  to  work  -  and  who 
does  not  work  full  time  six  days  each  week,  is  a 
slacker,  then  we  are  sure  of  success. 

“The  press,  the  pulpit,  letters  in  pay  envelopes, 
posters,  bulletins  and  street  car  advertising  are 
some  of  the  agencies  which  we  can  employ  to  in¬ 
fluence  public  sentiment  along  the  lines  which  we 
desire.  Please  make  use  of  these  agencies  and  any 
others  at  your  disposal  to  the  full.  The  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration  will  furnish  you  with  literature  from 
time  to  time  and  will  also  furnish  you  with  posters. 

“You  can  doubtless  get  the  hearty  support  of  your 
local  pulpit  and  press.  I  believe  it  will  be  possible 
to  so  placard  the  mining  communities  as  to  keep  con¬ 
stantly  before  the  eyes  of  the  workers  the  fact  that 
much  more  coal  must  be  mined.  It  is  possible  also, 
that  you  may  enlist  the  help  of  the  local  branches 
of  the  Red  Cross.  As  you  know,  the  influence  of 
women  in  the  community  is  very  great. 

“If  your  mines  are  located  in  a  union  district 
you  will  be  able  to  obtain  a  great  deal  of  help 
from  the  district  president  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  and  from  his  organization.  I  am  sure  all 
of  these  men  will  gladly  do  all  they  possibly  can 
to  increase  production  and  they  can  do  a  very  great 
deal. 

Daily  List  of  Absentees. 

“As  soon  as  the  committees  are  appointed  they 
should  be  furnished  each  day  by  the  proper  mine 
official  with  a  list  showing  the  names  of  the  ab¬ 
sentees,  the  names  of  the  men  who  worked  less  than 
the  prescribed  hours  and  the  names  of  the  men  pro¬ 
ducing  less  than  fair  tonnage.  The  names  on  the 
list  should  be  divided  among  the  members  of  the 
production  committee  and  each  member  should  see 
the  men  assigned  to  him  that  evening  or  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning  and  learn  the  cause  of  absence, 
short  hours  worked  or  low  tonnage. 

“Records  of  these  causes  should  be  kept  and 


What  the  Statistics  Show. 

The  Fuel  Administration  summarizes  the  coal 
situation  as  follows : 

In  1917  we  produced  64  million  net  tons  more  coal 
of  all  kinds  than  in  1916.  Average  increase  16 
million  tons  each  three  months. 

For  the  coal  year  of  1918-1919  we  need  80  million 
more  tons  than  the  marvelous  production  of  1917. 
Average  increase  needed  20  million  tons  each  three 
months  over  last  year. 

In  the  first  three  months  of  1918  we  produced 
about  1,400,000  tons  less  than  in  the  same  period  of 
1917.  (Chief  reason,  bad  weather.) 

In  the  second  three  months  of  1918  we  produced 
11,670,000  more  tons  than  in  the  same  period  of  1917, 
i.  e.,  April,  May  and  June. 

Net  problem  facing  us : 

We  must  produce  between  July  1,  1918,  and  April 
1,  1919,  twenty-two  and  a  half  million  tons  more 
in  each  three  months  than  the  average  of  1917,  or 
just  so  much  as  we  fall  short,  just  so  much  must 
we  save  from  ordinary  uses  or  the  war  machine  will 
suffer. _ . 

One  Use  for  a  Shovel. 

At  the  coal  yard  the  foreman  was  having  a  hard 
time  on  account  of  the  shortage  of  labor. 

“Say,  you  there,”  he  shouted  to  a  loafer  who  was 
lounging  at  the  gate  of  the  yard.  “Do  you  want  to 
work  ?” 

“What  kind  of  work?”  asked  the  hobo,  cautiously. 

“Can  you  do  anything  with  a  shovel?” 

“Yes,”  answered  the  idle  one,  “I  can  fry  a  slice  of 
bacon  on  it.” — Cincinnati  Commercial  Tribune. 


once  each  week  there  should  be  posted  on  the  bul¬ 
letin  board  a  sheet  showing  the  names  of  the 
absentees,  etc.,  with  the  reasons.  It  is  understood 
that  you  are  to  appoint  a  secretary  for  each  pro¬ 
duction  committee  where  the  work  of  ascertaining 
the  reasons  for  absence,  etc.,  is  more  than  can  be 
done  by  members  of  the  committee.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  operator  will  pay  the  wages  of  the  secre¬ 
tary. 

“Whether  the  list  is  posted  on  the  bulletin  board 
each  day  or  each  week  is  a  matter  for  your  judg¬ 
ment.  Duplicates  of  the  lists  will  be  sent  to  your 
office,  and  it  is  suggested  that  you  write  a  letter  to 
each  man  who  has  not  a  good  reason  for  his 
failure.’’ 


Less  Coal  for  Cement  Mills. 

Washington  Aug.  22. — The  Fuel  Administration 
has  issued  an  order  curtailing  the  supply  of  fuel 
for  the  production  of  cement  25  per  cent.  The 
cement  industry  has  been  consuming  coal  at  the 
fate  of  approximately  8,000.000  tons  a  year,  and 
while  a  large  quantity  of  cement  is  now  being 
used  for  government  and  other  necessary  con¬ 
struction,  a  careful  study  of  the  cement  industry 
by.  the  building  section  of  the  War  Industries 
Board  and  by  the  Fuel  Administration  has  shown 
that  considerable  quantities  of  cement  are  still 
being  manufactured  for  use  in  non-war  construc¬ 
tion,  which  could  be  postponed  until  later. 

Provision  is  made  whereby  cement  manufac¬ 
turers  may  make  cement  in  excess  of  their  75 
per  cent,  allotment  if  this  excess  production  is 
required  by  the  activities  of  the  government. 


The  .Railroad  Administration  announces  that  10,- 
694  new  coal  cars  have  been  in  service  since  January 
1.  This  shows  that  more  than  half  of  the  19,560 
freight  cars  of  all  kinds  delivered  to  roads  under 
Government  control  have  been  coal  cars.  Further 
efforts  of  the  railroads  to  stimulate  production  of 
coal  were  indicated  by  the  report  that  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  $97,199,000  authorized  this  year  for 
construction  of  new  sidings  and  industry  tracks  were 
for  spurs  to  coal  mines.'1 


Outlines  Campaign  to  Increase  Coal  Output. 

Director  of  Production  Neale  Tells  District  Managers  They  Should  Enlist  Aid  of  Press, 
Public  and  Labor  Leaders  in  Spurring  on  Miners. 
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New  York  Notes. 

W.  S.  Lawson,  for  21  years  with  Peale,  Peacock  & 
Kerr,  lias  returned  to  1  Broadway  and  will  make  his 
headquarters  with  the  Seiler,  Rogers,  Brown  Co. 
as  office  manager. 

The  Scranton  •&  Wyoming  Coal  Co.,  with  retail 
plants  at  the  foot  of  East  30th  street  and  at  214th 
street  and  the  Harlem  River,  has  filed  an  amendment 
to  its  charter  increasing  its  capital  stock  from  $100,- 
000  to  $190,000. 

Deputy  State  Administrator  Schley  has  Been  hold¬ 
ing  a  series  of  conferences  with  retail  dealers  of 
the  several  boroughs  this  week,  getting  in  touch  with 
their  requirements  and  learning  their  views  as  to 
how  various  local  problems  should  be  handled. 

Whether  personally  acquainted  or  not,  we  feel 
sure  that  many  old  New  Yorkers  will  note  with  par¬ 
ticular  interest  the  death  of  Col.  W.  H.  Kipp.  Of¬ 
ficially  connected  for  more  than  40  years  with  the 
police  department  and  for  50  years  with  the  7th  Regi¬ 
ment,  he  was  brought  in  contact  with  various  phases 
of  the  city’s  life  to  a  degree  enjoyed  by  few,  his 
activities  constituting  a  notable  career. 

Between  15  and  20  members  of  the  Coal  Trade 
Golf  Association  participated  in  the  Wheatley  Hills 
tournament  on  Wednesday  and  enjoyed  a  very  pleas¬ 
ant  day,  weather  conditions  being  ideal.  The  low 
gross  score  for  the  day’s  play  was  made  by  E.  Kelly 
Downey.  In  the  forenoon  Ralph  Neilson  carried 
away  the  honors  with  a  net  score  of  79,  while  J.  E. 
Parsons  won  in  the  afternoon,  his  record  being  76 
net. 

Announcement  is  made  that  the  office  of  the  State 
Fuel  Administrator  will  be  moved  about  September 
1  from  61  Broadway  to  larger  quarters  on  Fifth  ave¬ 
nue  near  21st  street.  'In  this  connection  Mr.  Cooke 
stated  that  while  he  would  like  to  remain  in  his  pres¬ 
ent  location,  it  was  impossible  to  arrange  for  more 
space  there  and  the  need  for  it  was  urgent. 

County  Fuel  Administrator  Gunnison  of  Brook¬ 
lyn  in  a  recent  interview  stated  that  that  borough 
is  in  such  good  shape  as  regards  a  supply  of  anthra¬ 
cite  that  it  will  probably  not  be  necessary  to  make 
any  change  in  the  two-thirds  system  of  filling  or¬ 
ders.  “I  have  found  that  a  good  many  dealers  are 
in  much  better  shape  than  I  had  believed,”  said  Mr. 
Gunnison.  ‘‘As  for  the  others,  we  are  taking  steps 
to  see  that  they  get  more  coal.  I  believe  Brooklyn 
is  not  going  to  suffer  this  winter— that  is,  there  will 
not  be  the  utter  lack  of  coal  that  prevailed  in  many 
homes  last  winter.” 

The  New  York  Steam  Co.,  one  of  the  largest 
coal  consumers  in  the  city,  was  placed  in  receiver¬ 
ship  last  Tuesday.  Following  this  action  the  com¬ 
pany  issued  a  statement  saying  that  it  has  suffered 
from  conditions  growing  out  of  the  war,  as  a  result 
of  which  all  materials  have  very  greatly  increased, 
while  corresponding  increases  in  rates  can  be  worked 
out  only  after  long  delays  and  within  decided  limits. 
“It  is  presumed,”  the  statement  adds,  “that  the  pres¬ 
ent  organization  will  remain  intact  and  the  business 
continue  as  heretofore.  The  business  will  proceed 
under  the  management  of  the  receivers  until  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  company  can  be  adjusted  and  the  com¬ 
pany  financed.” 

Up  on  Amsterdam  avenue,  in  front  of  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine,  there  has  been 
for  some  little  time  past  a  large  pile  of  coal.  This 
has  attracted  the  attention  of  a  number  of  people, 
some  of  whom  have  commented  upon  the  fact  that 
the  consumption  of  coal  in  churches  might  be 
restricted  if  there  is  to  be  a  serious  shortage  of 
tonnage  this  winter.  Evidently  some  intimations 
of  this  comment  have  reached  the  church  authori¬ 
ties,  as  recently  a  large  painted  sign  was  put  on 
top  of  the  coal  reading  “Property  of  St.  Luke’s 
Hospital.”  This  institution  is  located  a  couple  of 
hundreds  yards  distant.  Judging  by  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  sign  it  is  expected  to  remain  in  place 
for  some  length  of  time  and  serve  to  forestall 
criticism  as  to  prospective  use  of  tonnage  pried 
in  the  front  part  of  the  cathedral  grounds. 


Some  folks  delight  in  drawing  a  man  out  but  more 
of  them  delight  in  pulling  him  in. 


General  Notes. 

John  J.  Cronin,  _  sales  manager  of  the  Greensburg 
C.  &  C.  Co.,  has  returned  to  his  Philadelphia  head¬ 
quarters  after  an  absence  of  more  than  four  months 
due  to  illness. 

The  Government  is  having  a  number  of  mine 
sweepers  built  which  will  soon  be  available  for 
service  in  and  about  this  harbor,  releasing  for 
commercial  work  a  number  of  large  tugs  now 
employed  for  the  protection  of  vessels  utilizing 
this  port. 

State  Administrator  Jenkinson  of  New  Jersey 
has  recently  sent  out  an  order  to  coal  dealers  in 
that  State  directing  that  the  third  and  last  round 
of  deliveries  on  domestic  orders  of  more  than  six 
tons  must  not  be  made  until  he  regards  the  situa¬ 
tion  such  as  to  warrant  making  these  deliveries. 

Announcement  is  made  that  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
R.  R.  Co.  wijl  build  a  reclamation  plant  at  Cumber¬ 
land,  Md.,  at  which  all  damaged  or  condemned  steel 
cars  on  the  system  will  be  dismantled  and  the  good 
parts  reclaimed.  As  soon  as  the  plant  is  ready  for 
operation  work  will  be  started  on  the  dismantling 
of  1,000  coal  cars. 

A  letter  from  Berne,  Switzerland,  dealing  with 
conditions  in  Austria,  speaks  o'f  the  extent  to  which 
the  railroads  are  being  hampered  by  coal  shortage. 
Not  only  are  they  suffering  from  lack  of  fuel,  but 
the  scarcity  of  paper  is  so  great  that  it  has  been 
necessary  to  cut  down  the  size  of  tickets  to  about 
one-half  the  usual  size. 

The  new  by-product  plant  of  the  Steel  Company 
of  Canada  at  Hamilton,  Ont.,  is  nearing  completion 
and  will  probably  be  in  full  blast  late  in  the  fall  or 
the  first  part  of  the  winter  season.  There  are  to  be 
two  batteries  of  40  ovens  each,  which  will  produce 
between  800  and  900  tons  of  coke  per  day.  This  will 
more  than  meet  the  needs  of  the  steel  company  and 
the  surplus  will  be  disposed  of  commercially. 

Mileage  books  good  on  all  railroads  will  be  avail¬ 
able  soon,  it  is  announced  by  the  U.  S.  Railroad  Ad¬ 
ministration.  Cost  will  be  $32.40  for  1,000  miles,  and 
500  mile  books  will  cost  just  half  that  price.  Books 
will  not  only  be  transferable  but  may  be  used  for 
any  number  of  passengers  at  the  same  time.  This  is 
but  proper,  as  no  discount  from  the  three  cents  a 
mile  rate  is  provided  for. 

Predictions  are  being  made  that  the  anthracite 
output  this  month  will  be  the  largest  on  record 
because  the  summer  reduction  of  30  cents  a  ton  on 
prepared  sizes  will  be  discontinued  on  September 

I.  While  the  tonnage  will  undoubtedly  be  large, 
the  question  of  increased  demand  does  not  enter 
into  the  calculations,  since  that  has  been  far  in 
excess  of  supply  right  through  the  season. 

F.  A.  Potts  &  Co.  announce  with  regret  the  resig¬ 
nation  of  Charles  J.  MacLean,  as  New  England 
agent.  It  is  indicated  that  Mr.  MacLean’s  health  has 
been  failing  for  some  time  and  he  feels  it  is  im¬ 
perative  that  he  retire  from  business  at  least  tem¬ 
porarily.  Consequently  the  Salem  office  of  the  firm 
will  be  discontinued  until  further  notice,  and  all  mat¬ 
ters  formerly  engaging  the  attention  of  that  branch 
are  referred  to  New  York. 

Administrator  Gross  of  Chautauqua  County, 
New  York,  says  that  the  anthracite  allotment  de¬ 
cided  on  for  that  county  will  fall  about  24,000 
tons  tshort  of  the  estimated  requirements  of  the 
domestic  trade.  This  means,  he  says,  that  people 
living  in  the  various  communities  will  have  to  get 
along  with  about  a  two-thirds  supply  and  make  up 
the  remaining  one-third  by  the  use  of  wood  or 
some  other  available  substitute. 

To  co-operate  with  War  Industries  Board,  Priori¬ 
ties  Division,  in  giving  publicity  to  its  Circular  No. 

II,  issued  August  8th,  in  which  it  is  provided  that 
the  manufacture  of  auto-trucks  either  for  war  or 
ordinary  business  uses  must  not  be  curtailed,  the 
Autocar  Co.  of  Ardmore,  Pa.,  has  been  using  full 
page  space  in  leading  daily  newspapers  throughout 
the  country,  giving  the  full  text  of  the  order.  The 
company  has  signed  and  filed  the  pledge  of  co-opera¬ 
tion  called  for  by  the  War  Industries  Board. 


Washington  Notes. 

The  Railroad  Administration  has  made  public  a 
statement  of  the  result  of  the  rerouting  of  freight 
cars  by  the  railroads  west  of  the  Mississippi  River 
which  shows  a  saving  of  nearly  two  million  car 
miles  through  a  period  of  from  one  to  four  months. 

Stnet  "ailway  companies  have  been  instructed  by 
the  Fuel  Administration  to  put  into  efect  the  “skip- 
stop”  system  on  all  lines  by  the  end  of  September. 
State  Fuel  Administrators  have  been  ordered  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  adoption  of  the  system  by  September  15  if 
possible. 

The  National  Coal  Association  is  today  moving 
into  its  new  quarters  in  the  Commercial  Bank  Build¬ 
ing  at  Fourteenth  and  G  streets  N.  W.  The  asso¬ 
ciation  has  leased  the  entire  second  floor  of  this  new 
building,  and  will  have  spacious  quarters  which  it  has 
needed  for  some  months. 

The  Fuel  Administration  has  revised  coke  prices 
in  Logan  County,  West  Virginia,  effective  August 
14.  The  new  schedule  is  $6.75  per  net  ton  for  furnace 
coke  and  $7.75  for  selected  72-hour  foundry  coke. 
Effective  the  same  date  the  following  prices  were 
established  for  coke  made  from  coal  mined  from  the 
upper  bench  of  the  Big  Seam  in  the  State  of  Ala¬ 
bama  :  $8.50  for  furnace  coke  and  $9.50  for  foundry 
coke. 

The  War  Industries  Board  and  the  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istration  are  perfecting  plans  for  utilizing  the  surplus 
capacity  of  central  electric  power  plants  in  Territory 
adjacent  to  such  plants  where  the  supply  of  power 
is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand  of  war  indus¬ 
tries.  In  New  York,  for  instance,  there  is  an  esti¬ 
mated  surplus  capacity  of  approximately  100,000 
kilowatts  which  could  be  utilized  to  great  advantage 
in  the  Newark,  N.  J.,  territory,  where  the  deficiency 
in  electric  power  is  estimated  at  25,000  kilowatts. 

The  Fuel  Administration  has  recently  issued  a 
series  of  orders  revising,  and  in  most  cases  increas¬ 
ing,  the  prices  which  may  be  charged  by  various 
bituminous  operators.  The  price  revisions  do  not 
include  all  the  mines  in  certain  districts  and  States, 
but  are  confined  to  the  different  companies  which  are 
mentioned  by  name.  In  the  case  of  Michigan,  how¬ 
ever,  all  the  producers  appear  to  be  included,  and 
there  is  a  variation  of  over  a  dollar  a  ton  in  the 
prices  authorized  at  the  several  mines.  Other  States 
in  which  revisions  were  made  are  Kentucky,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Tennessee,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Colorado  and  Texas. 


Tugs  and  Barges  Scarce. 

The  scarcity  of  tug  boats  continues  to  be  a  prom¬ 
inent  feature  of  comment  in  trade  circles.  Tows 
have  to  be  made  larger  and  that  means  slower  prog¬ 
ress.  One  trip  instead  of  two  is  the  order  of  the 
day  in  many  cases  where  haul  is  short.  Cargoes 
have  to  be  divided  so  as  to  keep  customers  satisfied 
in  part,  at  least. 

This  means  the  weighing  out  of  coal,  extra  ex¬ 
pense,  questions  as  to  carefulness  of  weighing,  pro¬ 
portion  of  dust  and  dirt,  etc.,  together  with  arrange¬ 
ments  as  to  proper  charge  to  each  concern  for  de¬ 
murrage  when  a  boat  is  delayed  before  being  finally 
emptied. 

A  shortage  of  boats  also  is  developing  on  account 
of  lack  of  men  to  unload.  When  boats  are  held  a 
couple  of  days  extra  on  each  trip  because  of  slow 
unloading  that  means  fewer  round  trips  in  a  month 
and  less  efficiency  from  the  floating  equipment. 

Jobbers  Lost  Less  Than  10  Per  Cent. 

Authentic  statistics  show  that  in  December  last 
the  jobbers  handled  243,176  cars  of  coal,  averaging 
50  net  tons  each,  or  something  over  12,000,000  tons, 
and  in  June  last  219,739  cars,  or  approximately  10,- 
789,000,  a  decrease  of  9.7  per  cent.  In  view  of  the 
regulations  hampering  their  business  it  is  gratifying 
to  note  that  the  decrease  has  been  no  greater. 

Some  have  expressed  apprehension  that  the  wagon 
loading  restriction  will  more  unfavorably  affect  the 
showing  for  July  and  August  but  at  any  rate  the 
situation  is  better  than  one  might  have  supposed  in 
view  of  the  comment  by  certain  factors  in  the  job¬ 
bing  trade  whose  business  has  been  seriously  cur¬ 
tailed. 
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Cincinnati  News  Notes. 

R.  S.  McVeigh,  vice-president  of  the  Island  Creek 
Coal  Co.,  is  in  New  York  this  week  on  business. 

S.  T.  McLaughlin,  president  of  the  McLaughlin 
Coal  Co.,  is  spending  the  remainder  of  August  in 
Michigan  with  his  family. 

P.  H.  Henry,  of  the  Kentenia  Coal  Sales  Co.,  is 
one  of  the  incorporators  of  the  M.  C.  &  P.  Coal  Co. 
at  Heidelburg,  Ky.,  in  the  L.  &  N.  fields. 

C.  M.  Loeser,  representative  of  the  Elkhorn  Piney 
Mining  Co.,  spent  a  few  days  in  town  on  his  way 
to  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  to  enjoy  his  vacation. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  their  coal  has  been  zoned 
out  of  this  Western  market,  the  Imperial  Coal  Sales 
Co.  have  closed  their  Cincinnati  office,  and  George 
M.  Kearns,  who  was  in  charge,  has  been  transferred 
to  Norfolk,  where  he  will  open  an  office  to  handle 
their  tidewater  business. 

Rumor  has  it  that  the  Cincinnati  Traction  Co.  is 
going  to  install  switches  into  the  plants  of  the  large 
factories  around  Cincinnati  on  the  street  car  lines 
and  start  hauling  freight,  such  as  coal  and  merchan¬ 
dise.  This  action,  if  taken  at  once,  will  help  the 
equal  and  prompt  distribution  of  coal  to  the  fac¬ 
tories  at  Cincinnati  and  help  to  speed  the  empty 
cars  back  to  the  mines. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  by  local  coal  men  that  an 
adjustment  of  freight  rates  between  Indiana  points 
and  Cincinnati  would  greatly  relieve  the  situation 
in  regard  to  a  shortage  here.  They  claim  that  coal 
can  be  shipped  from  Indiana  to  other  Ohio  points 
at  a  greatly  lower  rate  than  to  Cincinnati.  The  coal 
men  are  in  favor  of  a  lower  rate  in  order  that  they 
may  receive  equal  treatment  with  that  of  other 
points. 

The  call  of  the  Fuel  Administration  for  more 
speed  in  unloading  coal  cars  scarcely  applied  to  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  according  to  John  A.  Morris,  director  of 
Interchange,  and  Fred  Renshaw,  head  of  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  traffic  department.  Statistics  show 
that  about  3,000  cars  are  handled  into  Cincinnati 
daily,  some  consigned  here  and  others  passing 
through.  The  number  of  empties  hauled  back  to  the 
mines  average  between  1,400  and  1,500  a  day.  Re¬ 
ports  from  the  railroads  indicate  all  reasonable 
promptness  is  being  displayed  in  unloading,  and  no 
complaints  of.  delay  have  been  received  from  them. 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  increase  Cincinnati  s 
coal  supply  by  means  of  river  shipments,  and  plans 
to  that  effect  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration  in  Washington.  Coal  men  say  that 
mines  along  the  Kanawha  River,  which  can  ship 
by  rail  as  well  as  by  river,  receive  more  cars  than 
they  need,  while  mines  on  railroads,  interior  mines, 
dependable  solely  on  railroads,  cannot  receive  suf¬ 
ficient  cars.  Mines  not  using  their  entire  allotment 
of  cars  are  penalized  so  mines  along  the  river  make 
an  effort  to  fill  their  cars  first.  Washington  authori¬ 
ties  have  been  asked  to  permit  the  river  mines  to 
ship  by  water,  thus  diverting  their  cars  to  the  in¬ 
terior  mines.  This,  it  is  claimed,  also  will  speed  the 
movement  of  coal  and  increase  the  production. 


Pittsburgh  coal  operators  and  representatives  of 
the  Fuel  Administration  held  a  meeting  Wednesday 
at  which  the  question  of  clean  coal  shipments  was 
discussed.  The  meeting  was  brought  about  by  Pro¬ 
duction  Manager  R.  W.  Gardiner  having  to  penalize 
some  producers  for  shipping  dirty  coal.  Some  mines 
in  the  district  have  been  shut  down  and  not  allowed 
to  re-open  because  of  repeated  violation  of  the  order 
to  ship  only  clean  coal.  Some  mine  owners  have  been 
penalized  50  cents  per  ton  for  dirty  coal  shipped  from 
their  mines.  Still  other  operators  have  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  reclean  their  coal  before  it  was  accepted 
for  shipment.  Others  have  been  compelled  to  put 
additional  men  on  their  tipples  in  order  that  the 
coal  could  be  cleaned  thoroughly  before  it  was 
dumped  into  the  cars. 

Effective  Sept.  1  E.  O.  Schermerhorn  re-enters  the 
services  of  Williams  &  Peters  as  Eastern  sales  agent, 
with  office  at  141  Milk  street,  Boston.  Mr  Scher¬ 
merhorn  is  well  known  to  the  New  England  trade, 
having  been  identified  with  the  Pittston  coal  interests 
for  many  years.  He  succeeds  W.  R.  McDonald,  who 
has  resigned. 


Buffalo  Trade  Notes. 

“Nothing  doing  in  coal  but  the  ordering  of  it  to 
New  England,’’  said  a  shipper  of  bituminous  this 
week,  “and  no  news  of  any  sort.” 

D.  E.  Russell  is  still  in  Buffalo,  but  as  soon  as  the 
effect  of  his  minor  operations  is  gone  he  will  go  to 
his  summer  home  at  St.  George,  New  Brunswick. 

Capt.  George  W.  Guy  and  J.  W.  Gillies,  of  the 
Gillies-Guy  Coal  Co.,  Hamilton,  Canada,  made  a  trip 
to  Buffalo  last  week  by  automobile  and  looked  in  on 
the  local  trade. 

Vice-president  Grant  H.  Jones,  of  the  Shawmut  C. 

&  C.  Co.,  is  off  this  week  to  the  mines  of  his  com¬ 
pany  on  a  trip  of  inspection.  The  office  reports 
quite  a  considerable  amount  of  coal  shipped  to  out¬ 
side  territory  on  Government  order. 

Bituminous  shippers  are  not  always  able  to  get 
on  the  right  side  of  the  preferred  trade.  A  Buffalo 
shipper  says  he  is  furnishing  coal  to  gas  companies 
that  use  their  product  to  make  Government  muni¬ 
tions,  but  the  trade  is  vety  slow  for  all  that. 

Arnold  J.  Bauer,  who  entered  the  army  from  the 
office  of  the  Pittsburg  &  Shawmut  Coal  Co.  late 
last  April,  is  already  in  France  and  writes  back  some 
very  interesting  letters  to  his  late  associates.  He 
finds  that  our  boys  are  eager  for  the  fray  and  in 
no  way  afraid  of  the  Huns. 

Michigan  is  uneasy  about  the  anthracite  supply, 
which  has  been  so  cut  down  for  that  territory. 
Among  those  who  have  been  here  lately  to  look  the 
situation  up  were  Homer  H.  Allen,  manager  of  the 
coal  department  of  J.  Calvert’s  Sons,  and  Edward  J. 
Tisdell,  of  Parker  Bros.,  both  of  Detroit. 

State  Canal  Plan  Moves  Slowly. 

After  the  promising  prospects  which  were  reflected 
through  the  reports  of  the  New  York  State  Barge 
Canal  management  back  a  few  months  ago,  with 
expectations  that  an  extensive  and  comprehensive 
system  of  development  would  be  instituted  which 
would  rejuvenate  coal  traffic  over  the  inland  water¬ 
way  on  a  real  practical  basis,  it  appears  that  the  en¬ 
tire  proposition  still  floats  at  a  high  altitude,  and  we 
are  assured  by  the  commission  that  nothing  will  be 
done  in  the  immediate  future  at  least,  with  a  view 
to  installing  loading  and  unloading  equipment  at 
different  points  along  the  canal  in  line  with  early 
expectations. 

The  temporary  discarding  of  the  plan  has  evidently 
been  brought  about  by  the  fact  that  other  classes  of 
commodities  aside  from  coal  would  seem  to  demand 
more  attention  at  this  particular  time  and  afford  a 
better  opportunity  for  utilization  of  the  canal  facil- 
i ties.  Anxious  coal  men  who  had  been  expecting 
good  results  from  the  canal,  are  informed  that  there 
may  be  something  done  in  the  way  of  developing 
the  canal  as  coal  transportation  factor  “about  this 
time  next  year.” 

Railroad  Coal  Supply  Delayed. 

That  many  of  the  railroads  have  not  yet  arranged 
for  their  fuel  supply  is  causing  some  confusion  as 
the  various  representatives  are  being  daily  called 
upon  to  secure  coal  for  them  in  considerable  quanti¬ 
ties  and  are  taking  more  or  less  from  mines  which, 
under  normal  conditions,  have  shipped  to  industrial 
establishments  that  require  high  grade  coal.  It  has 
always  been  stated  and  is  believed  that  locomotives 
can  use,  without  detriment,  coal  that  in  plants  with 
limited  boiler  capacity  and  working  under  forced 
conditions  would  cause  endless  trouble  and  reduce 
output.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  quickly  ar¬ 
range  their  supply  so  that  a  considerable  tonnage 
from  high  grade  mines  may  be  released  for  use  at 
plants  where  it  is  urgently  needed. 

Who  would  not  be  a  mule  driver  these  days?  Five 
dollars  a  day  seems  to  be  the  pay  fixed  for  this  in¬ 
teresting  occupation,  Drivers  at  Williamstown,  Pa., 
in  the  far  end  of  the  Lykens  Valley  district,  demand 
an  increase  of  $1.89  per  day.  They  have  been  getting 
$3.11  and  claiming  that  drivers  in  the  bituminous 
mines  receive  $5,  want  to  be  put  on  a  parity  there¬ 
with.  Perhaps  if  the  fame  of  the  mule  as  a  bellig¬ 
erent  animal  had  not  been  so  much  exploited  in 
prose  and  poetry  there  would  be  more  competition 
for  this  job. 
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Must  Make  Fewer  Luxuries. 

Curtailment  Necessary  Not  Only  to  Save  Coal. 
But  to  Help  Win  the  War. 

In  commenting  on  President  Wilson’s  recent  ap¬ 
peal  to  miners,  urging  them  to  get  out  more  coal,  a 
prominent  railroad  official  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  no  matter  how  willing  and  anxious  the  mine 
workers  may  be  to  increase  the  coal  output,  they  are 
powerless  to  do  so  unless  the  Railroad  Administra¬ 
tion  proves  equal  to  the  task  of  transporting  the 
extra  tonnage.  He  adds  further  that  the  production 
of  non-essential  articles  must  be  curtailed,  not  only 
to  save  coal  for  war  industries  but  to  make  more 
money,  labor  and  material  available  for  Government 
use. 

“The  Government  cannot  have  $24,000,000,000 
worth  of  material  for  the  war  and  still  permit  the 
non-combatant  population  to  spend  the  proceeds  of 
big  crops  and  high  wages  on  articles  for  its  own 
comfort  and  enjoyment,”  he  said.  “If  you  cannot 
buy  a  certain  article  that  you  want  you  are  likely  to 
have  the  money  to  put  into  war  savings  stamps  and 
Liberty  Bonds.” 

This  aspect  of  the  war  problem  is,  of  course,  well 
understood  in  high  official  quarters,  and  a  report 
from  Washington  says  that  manufacturers  of  com¬ 
modities  least  essential  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
have  no  reason  to  hope  that  the  War  Industries 
Board  or  the  Fuel  Administration  will  relax  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  policy  of  providing  materials 
and  fuel  to  those  industries  which  have  been  desig¬ 
nated  as  entitled  to  preference  because  of  their  im¬ 
portance  to  the  war  program  of  the  United  States. 

•  The  rapid  and  constantly  increasing  growth  of 
that  program,  on  the  contrary,  make  certain  not  only 
a  rigid  enforcement  of  restricted  distribution,  but 
the  curtailment  of  supplies  to  many  industries  which 
heretofore  have  been  consuming  fuel,  using  materials, 
employing  labor,  and  occupying  transportation  space, 
that  could  have  been  utilized  by  the  war  industries 
of  the  nation  with  material  advantage  to  its  war 
program. 


Indiana  Dealers  to  Meet. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Aug.  22. — The  annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Indiana  Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Associa¬ 
tion  will  be  held  here  Sept.  25  and  26  at  the  Hotel 
Severin.  It  is  expected  that  between  700  and  800 
dealers  will  be  in  attendance. 

'  An  extensive  program  is  now  being  planned  and 
will  include  an  address  by  Evans  Woollen,  acting 
director  of  the  Bureau  of  State  Organizations  of 
the  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration,  on  the  subject  of 
distribution.  The  members  will  also  discuss  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  better  business  methods  among  retailers. 
The  problem  of  distribution,  which  has  been  the 
hard  nut  for  the  retailers  to  crack,  will  receive 
considerable  attention,  and  a  number  of  talks  by  ex¬ 
perts  will  be  made. 

The  association  recently  completed  a  campaign 
for  membership  and  is  now  in  better  condition  than 
at  any  time  since  its  organization. 


Labor  Situation. 

That  the  miners’  union  officials  should  have  taken 
Dr.  Garfield’s  objection  to  the  paying  of  bonuses  at 
some  of  the  mines  as  an  excuse  to  break  a  contract 
that  was  presumably  made  in  good  faith  by  oper¬ 
ators  and  miners  for  the  duration  of  the  war  is  very 
unfortunate.  Even  if  the  practice  had  been  general 
it  would  be  no  excuse,  but  it  is  understood  that  it 
w'as  confined  to  a  comparatively  few  mines  working 
under  special  hardships  that  in  order  to  hold  their 
organization  during  the  labor  shortage  felt  it  w'as 
necessary,  but  the  Washington  order  to  discontinue 
the  practice  has  been  obeyed,  and  if  the  employes 
are  unwilling  to  continue  at  the  agreed  upon  rate 
they  probably  can  secure  employment  elsewhere, 
whether  at  a  sacrifice  of  tonnage  remains  to  be  seen, 
indicating  that  the  demand  for  increased  wages  on 
that  account  was  uncalled  for.  It  is  certainly  to  be 
hoped  that  when  the  question  comes  up  they  will  be 
politely  but  firmly  informed  that  the  contract  cover¬ 
ing  the  war  period  must  be  complied  with. 
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Commissions  on  Bituminous  Shipped  to  Great  Lakes. 

Fuel  Administration  Issues  Resume  of  Various  Orders  Establishing  Regulations  Relative  to 

Charges  by  Lake  Forwarders  and  Lake  Fuellers. 


The  Legal  Division  of  the  U.  S.  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion  has  issued  the  following  statement  concerning 
various  orders  establishing  regulations  relative  to 
charges  by  lake  forwarders  and  lake  fuellers  on  the 
Great  Lakes : 

/. 

Prior,  to  April  1,  1918. 

No  regulation  of  the  United  States  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration  was  in  effect  prior  to  April  1,  1918,  and  the 
only  restriction  was  that  contained  in  Sec.  4  of  the 
“Food  and  Fuel  Control  Act”  declaring  it  unlawful 
‘to  make  any  unjust  or  unreasonable  rate  or  charge 
in  handling  oL  dealing  in  or  with  any  necessaries.” 

II. 

April  1  to  April  25,  1918. 

Publication  22. 

(a)  Bituminous  cargo  coal:  Lake  forwarders, 
charges  were  limited  by  the  provisions  of  Rule  8 
that  the  same  should  not  be  unjust,  unreasonable, 
discriminatory,  or  unfair.  No  purchasing  agent’s 
commission  could  be  charged  to  or  paid  by  a  lake 
forwarder. 

(b  Bituminous  fuel  coal:  (1)  If  the  lake  forward¬ 
er  was  a  licensee  and  acted  as  a  purchasing  agent  in 
buying  fuel  coal  for  a  vessel,  the  purchasing  agent’s 
commission  of  15  cents  per  ton  could  be  charged. 

(2)  If  the  lake  forwarder  owned  and  physically 
handled  the  fuel  coal  furnished  the  vessel,  he  was  a 
retailer  and  his  margin  was  that  fixed  by  the  local 
Fuel  Administrator  for  retail  transactions. 

(3)  If  no  retail  margins  were  applicable,  the  lake 
forwarder’s  charge  should  not  be  “unjust,  unreason¬ 
able,  discriminatory,  or  unfair,”  as  provided  by  .Rule 
8  of  Publication  22. 

(4)  As  a  retailer,  the  lake  forwarder  could  em¬ 
ploy  a  purchasing  agent  to  buy  the  fuel  coal  for  him, 
and  add  such  purchasing  agent’s  commission  of  15 
cents  per  net  ton  to  the  price  charged  for  the  coal. 

III. 

April  25  to  June  1.  1918. 

Rule  22. 

(a)  Cargo  coal:  The  lake  forwarder’s  charge 
was  15  cents  per  net  ton,  which  could  be  paid  to,  or 
divided  with  a  purchasing  agent  not  prohibited  from 
receiving  the  same  by  Rule  3  of  Publication  22. 

(b)  Fuel  coal:  (1)  The  lake  forwarder  could 


charge  15  cents  per  net  ton  even  though  he  did  not 
physically  handle  the  coal,  which  could  be  paid  to, 
or  divided  with  a  purchasing  agent  not  prohibited 
from  receiving  the  same  by  Rule  3  of  Publication  22. 

(2)  If  the  lake  forwarder  physically  handled  the 
fuel  coal,  he  was  a  retailer,  and  his  margin  was  that 
fixed  by  the  local  Fuel  Administration  for  retail 
transactions. 

(3)  If  no  retail  margins  were  applicable,  then 
the  lake  forwarder's  charge  should  not  be  “unjust, 
unreasonable,  discriminatory,  or  unfair,”  as  provided 
in  Rule  8  of  Publication  22. 

(4)  As  a  retailer,  the  lake  forwarder  could  em¬ 
ploy  a  purchasing  agent  to  buy  the  fuel  coal  for  him 
and  add  such  purchasing  agent’s  commission  to  the 
price  charged  for  the  coal. 

IV. 

Since  June  1,  1918,  and  now  applicable,  under 
orders  of  June  5,  1918,  and  August  6,  1918: 

(a)  A  lake  forwarder  may  charge  20  cents  per 
ton  on  cargo  coal  for  his  services. 

(b)  A  lake  forwarder  may  charge  25  cents  per 
ton  for  fuel  coal  furnished  a  vessel,  and  50  cents  ad¬ 
ditional,  or  a  total  of  75  cents  per  ton,  where  the  coal 
is  delivered  to  the  vessel  by  barge  or  scow. 

(c)  A  purchasing  agent  may  be  employed  by  the 
lake  forwarder  to  buy  either  cargo  or  fuel  coal  and 
charge  a  commission  of  15  cents  per  ton,  if  not  pro¬ 
hibited  by  Rule  3  of  Publication  22  from  so  doing. 

(d)  A  lake  forwarder  may  pay  a  purchasing 
agent  15  cents  per  ton  for  buying  either  cargo  or 
fuel  coal  for  him  and  add  same  to  the  20  cents  al¬ 
lowed  for  cargo  coal  and  the  25  cents  or  75  cents 
allowed  for  fuel  coal. 

(e)  A  licensed  distributor  acting  as  a  lake  for¬ 
warder  or  lake  fueller  who  purchases  coal  from  an 
entirely  independent  mine,  or  from  a  mine  not  owned 
or  controlled  by  another  lake  forwarder  or  lake 
fueller,  may  add  the  purchasing  agent's  commission 
of  15  cents  per  ton  to  the  20  cents  per  ton  allowed 
on  cargo  coal,  and  to  the  25  cents  or  75  cents  allowed 
on  fuel  coal,  but  such  sum  cannot  be  added  if  the 
lake  forwarder  has  employed  an  independent  pur¬ 
chasing  agent  in  the  purchase  of  such  coal. 

(f)  No  commissions  whatever  can  be  added  by 
lake  forwarders  or  lake  fuellers  to  the  applicable 
Government  price  of  anthracite  coal. 


Watson’s  Nomination  Pleases. 

Charleston,  W.  Va.,  Aug.  22.— In  view  of  his 
high  standing  in  the  State  and  of  the  confidence  felt 
in  him  by  coal  men  and  others,  the  nomination  of 
Lieutenant  Colonel  C.  W.  Watson,  of  Fairmont,  as 
the  Democratic  candidate  for  United  States  Senator 
was  not  surprising.  As  is  well  known,  Colonel 
Watson  was,  until  his  election  to  the  Senate  in  1911, 
president  of  the*  Consolidation  Coal  Co.  Relinquish¬ 
ing  that  post  he  became  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors.  He  has  for  a  number  of  years  been  a 
leading  figure  in  the  coal  circles  of  the  State. 

As  an  organizer,  as  a  man  of  very  sound  judgment, 
he  has  demonstrated  his  success  by  making  the 
Consolidation  one  of  the  biggest  concerns  in  the  in¬ 
dustry,  and  in  doing  so  he  has  still  preserved  the 
good  will  of  competitors.  He  is  at  the  present  time 
serving  the  Government  as  a  Lieutenant  Colonel  in 
the  Ordnance  Department,  having  charge  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  important  projects.  ' 


The  /.  B.  Finley,  one  of  the  largest  towboats  on 
western  rivers,  was  recently  destroyed  by  fire  while 
at  a  repair  yard  undergoing  reconstruction.  The 
Finley  was  one  of  the  first  acquisitions  of  the 
Monongahefa  River  Consolidated  C.  &  C.  Co.,  the 
name  honoring  the  president  of  the  corporation, 
Colonel  Finley,  a  banker  of  Monongahela  City,  Pa., 
who.  took  a  leading  part  in  the  organization  of  the 
company  and  who  has,  since  its  absorption,  con¬ 
tinued  as  a  director  in  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co. 
With  other  property  of  the  Monongahela  company, 
the  Finley  passed  into  control  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Coal  i  o.,  but  has  been  under  lease  to  other  interests. 


By-Prorluct  Coke  Available  to  Retail  Trade. 

One  of  the  interesting  features  of  war-time  activi¬ 
ties  is  found  in  the  resultant  colce  supply  at  various 
by-product  plants  which  are  working  so  actively 
these  days,  making  available  a  very  useful  supply 
of  domestic  fuel.  One  example  of  this  is  to  be  found 
at  the  plant  in  Jersey  City,  represented  by  the  Debe- 
voise-Anderson  Company,  Inc.,  56  Liberty  St.,  New 
\  ork,  which  has  now  been  in  operation  for  ten 
months,  turning  out  products  for  the  use  of  the 
Government,  and  in  the  course  of  its  activities  pro¬ 
ducing  daily  1.500  tons  of  coke,  part  of  which  is 
sorted  into  sizes  of  egg,  stove,  nut,  pea  and  breeze. 

1  he  by-product  plant  is  located  convenient  for 
shipment  via  the  Hackensack  River  or  over  the 
Erie  and  D.,  L.  &  W  roads.  The  Government 
price  for  by-product  coke  fixed  at  the  ovens  is  $8.90 
per  net  ton,  while  it  is  understood  that  the  Fuel 
Administration  allows  the  retailer  to  charge  the 
same  margin  upon  coke  as  he  does  upon  the  coal 
which  he  is  handling.  The  attention  of  retail  coal 
dealers  in  and  about  New  York  Harbor,  Long  Isl¬ 
and  and  Hudson  River  points  is  being  called  to  the 
advantage  of  securing  a  domestic  coke  supply. 


According  to  an  opinion  of  W.  T.  Alden,  General 
Solicitor  of  the  Fuel  Administration,  the  allowance 
of  75  cents  per  ton  for  coal  loaded  in  box  cars  does 
not  apply  to  cars  loaded  at  tipple  mines.  The  addi¬ 
tional  charge  box  car  loaders  were  authorized  to 
make  by  an  order  of  some  months  ago,  applies  only 
to  wagon  mines  and  is  intended  to  cover  the  cost 
of  hauling  from  mine  to  the  siding  where  the  cars 
are  loaded. 


Some  Buyers  Indifferent. 


Newark  Administrator  Says  Many  House¬ 
holders  Fail  to  Take  Coal  Ordered. 

Many  citizens  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  according  to 
County  Administrator  Hines  have  gone  away  on 
vacations  without  notifying  their  coal  dealers  of 
their  absence  from  home  while  others  are  unable 
or  unwilling  to  pay  for  coal  they  have  ordered. 
Similar  experiences  are  reported  by  the  trade  in 
other  cities  showing  that  a  portion  of  the  public 
is  not  unduly  alarmed  over  the  outlook  for  next 
winter. 

“A  number  of  dealers  have  complained  to  me 
recently”  said  Mr.  Hines.  “They  have  their  cus¬ 
tomers’  cards  on  file  and  according  to  their  pri¬ 
ority  in  the  list  coal  is  delivered  to  them.  In  the 
past  few  weeks  the  coal  man  with  a  load  of  coal 
has  arrived  at  a  house  only  to  find  it  locked  up, 
the  family  gone  away  and  no  provision  made  to 
receive  the  coal. 

“One  dealer  had  this  experience  six  times  in 
one  day. with  the  same  load  of  coal.  Of  course, 
the  customers  in  question  go  down  to  the  bottom 
of  the  lists  and  will  not  be  served  until  everybody 
else  has  had  coal  delivered.  Those  who  are  put 
back  of  the  line  are  away  for  the  summer  having 
a  good  time  and  not  giving  any  thought  to  the 
coal  man.  They  should  not  complain  later  when 
they  need  coal. 

Small  Buyers  Must  Not  Expect  Credit. 

“Another  obstacle  dealers  report  they  are  meet¬ 
ing  is  that  customers  say  they  are  unable  to  pay 
for  a  ton  or  two  of  coal  when  it  arrives.  In  these 
times  it  is  not  fair  to  expect  dealers  to  start  a 
long  list  of  bills  collectible.  Wages  are  good, 
and  people  should  lay  aside  money  enough  to  pay 
for  the  coal  they  will  need.  Certainly  the  dealer 
can  not  be  blamed  for  refusing  to  deliver  coal 
when  the  customer  refuses  to  pay  for  it,  no  matter 
what  the  excuse  for  non-payment  may  be. 

"This  class  of  customers  also  reverts  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  service  list.  People  who  have  ordered 
coal  should  not  go  away  without  making  arrange¬ 
ments  with  a  neighbor  or  some  one  else  to  receive 
and  pay  for  it  when  the  dealer  can  deliver  it.  And 
those  at  home  should  have  on  hand  money 
enough  to  pay  for  the  coal  when  it  arrives. 

“We  need  the  sort  of  co-operation  between 
dealers  and  consumers  that  the  government  has 
been  trying  to  promote  and  which  is  necessary 
for  the  public  good.  If  the  dealer  and  consumer 
do  not  assist  each  other  wherever  possible,  there 
will  be  continual  bickering  and  lack  of  service. 
This  is  a  time  for  team  work.  While  the  cus¬ 
tomer  is  justified  in  looking  for  service  in  payment 
for  coal,  so  also  is  the  dealer  entitled  to  some 
consideration  when  he  is  trying  to  meet  the  gov¬ 
ernment  requirements  in  the  method  of  delivering 
coal.” 


Peabody  Coal  Co.  Breaks  Record. 

Washington,  Aug.  22. — The  Bureau  of  Production 
of  the  Fuel  Administration  has  received  a  letter 
from  George  W.  Reed,  vice-president  of  the  Pea¬ 
body  Coal  Co.  of  Chicago,  which  says : 

“The  July  production  of  the  19  mines  which  we 
are  operating  in  Illinois  exceeded  by  26,000  tons  the 
highest  record  theretofore  attained,  notwithstanding 
that  through  lack  of  power  from  the  Central  Illinois 
Public*Service  Co.  we  lost  271  hours  operating  time 
at  our  two  mines  at  West  Frankfort,  which  are 
producing,  on  the  days  we  have  power,  approxi¬ 
mately  4,500  tons  a  day.” 

A  telegram  of  congratulation  to  these  record- 
breaking  mine  workers  was  sent  by  the  Director 
of  Production,  James  B.  Neale,  who  said: 

“Please  express  to  your  officials  and  employes  my 
appreciation  of  their  fine  display  of  patriotism.  Their 
determination  to  do  their  part  in  winning  the  war 
is  a  great  help  in  itself  and  will  be  of  additional  help, 
in  that  it  will  set  a  fine  example  for  all  others  en¬ 
gaged  in  coal  mining.” 


New  York  State  Coal  Merchants’  Association  con¬ 
vention  will  be  held  at  Saratoga  Springs,  September 
6,  7  and  8. 
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U.  M.  W.  Officials  Ask  Garfield  for  Wage  Increase. 

Discontinuance  of  Bonuses  Must  Be  Offset  by  Raising  General  Scale,  Say  Union  Leaders, 
Who  Assert  This  Can  Be  Done  Without  Advancing  Coal  Prices. 


The  Fuel  Administration  has  been  requested  by 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  to  authorize 
an  increase  in  miners’  wages  at  least  equivalent  to 
the  bonuses  which  have  recently  been  in  effect  in 
some  of  the  bituminous  fields.  The  payment  of 
these  bonuses  was  recently  ordered  discontinued,  and 
Frank  J.  Hayes,  president  of  the  U.  M.  W.,  asserts 
that  if  this  is  done,  without  an  offsetting  increase  in 
the  general  wage  scale,  many  men  will  leave  the 
mines  for  other  occupations,  thus  defeating  the  Gov¬ 
ernment's  program  to  increase  the  coal  output. 

The  fact  that  so  many  operators  have  been  paying 
bonuses,  Mr.  Hayes  asserts,  is  proof  of  their  ability 
to  grant  higher  wages  without  increasing  the  price 


of  their  coal. 

A  conference  between  the  international  officers  of 
the  union  and  district  presidents  was  held  in  Wash¬ 
ington  on  Thursday  to  discuss  wage  matters. 

In  announcing  the  calling  of  this  conference  Presi¬ 
dent  Hayes  issued  the  following  statement : 

“District  presidents  of  the  miners'  union  have  been 
called  for  conference  to  avert,  if  possible,  a  rapidly 
developing  labor  condition  within  the  coal  industry 
which,  if  permitted  to  go  unchecked,  would  under¬ 
mine  production  plans.  Competition  for  miners, 
and  especially  for  drivers,  motormen  and  other  of 
the  more  hazardous  occupations  usually  filled  by 
the  younger  workers,  into  the  ranks  of  whom  the 
draft  has  made  such  inroads,  is  so  keen  that  the 
wage  scale  agreement  existing  between  miners  and 
operators  is  no  longer  considered  the  basic  rate  of 
pay. 

Hundreds  of  Operators  Pay  Bonuses. 

“For  months  the  international  and  district  officers 
have  been  facing  demands  from  local  unions  in 
various  districts  asking  and  demanding  an  increase. 
Hundreds  of  operators  have  been  paying  bonuses 
in  excess  of  the  wage  scale.  This  the  miners  right¬ 
fully  point  out  is  indisputable  evidence  that  the  in¬ 
dustry  is  able  to  bear  an  advance. 

“The  cost  of  living  continues  to  mount  upward. 
Workers  in  steel  and  other  industries  have  been 
given  substantial  increases  since  the  wage  agreement 
of  the  miners  was  negotiated.  In  some  States  adja¬ 
cent  to  mines  where  Government  work  is  in  progress 
the  rate  of  pay  to  common  laborers  exceeds  that 
received  by  miners. 

“For  example,  in  the  anthracite  regions,  notwith¬ 
standing  two  increases  have  been  granted  since  1916, 
the  bulk  of  mine  laborers  receive  less  than  $3.00, 
while  the  highest  wages  paid  skilled  helpers  is  around 
$3.80.  In  the  bituminous  regions  the  wages  vary 
from  $2.65  to  $5.00.  excepting  a  few  occupations  that 
pay  $5.50. 

“Daily  want  ads  carry  the  story  to  the  miners  of 
tempting  offers  as  laborers  in  other  industries  in 
excess  of  those  wages.  To  hold  the  .men  in  the 
mines  operators  voluntarily  increase  wages  by  the 
payment  of  bonuses,  which  operate  to  destroy  stable 
working  conditions  and  make  for  unrest  within  the 
miners’  ranks.  The  practice  has  become  so  wide¬ 
spread  that  the  stability  of  the  entire  industry  is 
threatened  and  the  coal  operators  themselves  are 
becoming  alarmed  at  their  own  handiwork. 

“The  Fuel  Administration  is  conducting  investiga¬ 
tions  to  find  out  the  reasons  for  this  condition  and 
the  identity  of  operators  who  are  bidding  for  labor 
bv  the  payment  of  bonuses.  \  arious  of  the  operator* 
associations  have  petitioned  the  Fuel  Administration 
to  save  them  from  the  disastrous  results  of  the  bonus 
system.  If  bonuses  are  eliminated  from  the  pay 
envelope  of  miners  now  receiving  them  the  industry 
will  lose  thousands  so  necessary  to  maintain  pro¬ 
duction,  to  say  nothing  of  the  nation’s  demand  for  a 
greatly  increased  output. 

“If  wages  are  not  increased  to  those  not  now  re¬ 
ceiving  bonuses  to  the  equivalent  of  the  bonuses  now 
being  received  by  other  miners,  then  the  industry 
faces  a  sure  and  certain  loss  of  needed  man-power. 


We  cannot  wait  until  it  is  too  late  to  provide  the 


remedy.  We  must  act  now  so  as  to  avert  loss  of 
man-power  resulting  in  a  coal  shortage  that  will 


cripple  our  essential  war  industries  and  upset  war 
plans  this  winter. 

“For  the  protection  of  our  entire  war  program,  to 
keep  the  wheels  of  basic  industry  going  full  blast,  it 
is  necessary  that  a  wage  adjustment  be  made  on  a 
basis  that  will  put  an  end  to  the  wholesale  competi¬ 
tion  for  men  and  hold  the  miner  in  the  mines  where 
he  would  like  to  remain  if  but  given  the  equivalent 
wage  possible  for  him  to  receive  in  other  indus¬ 
tries.” 

Letter  to  Dr.  Garfield. 

Mr.  Hayes  also  made  public  a.  letter  sent  to  Dr. 
Garfield  on  July  31  by  the  international  officers  of 
the  U.  M.  W.  It  reads  as  follows : 

“Dear  Dr.  JSarfield : 

“Emphasizing  the  various  oral  statements  made  by 
the  undersigned  in  our  conferences  with  you  ex¬ 
tending  over  the  two-day  period  of  July  29  and  30, 
we  submit  for  your  consideration  this  memorandum. 

“In  our  judgment  a  serious  condition  now 
threatens  the  coal  industry  of  this  country  by  reason 
of  the  widespread  payment  of  premiums  and  bonuses 
above  the  prices  specified  in  our  wage  agreements  by 
the  operators  in  many  producing  sections  of  the 
country.  This  practice  has  become  so  widespread 
that  the  stability  of  the  entire  industry  is  threat¬ 
ened,  and  the  coal  operators  are  becoming  alarmed 
at  the  results  of  their  own  handiwork.  This  fact  is 
manifest  through  the  actions  of  the  various  producing 
associations  of  operating  coal  men  in  petitioning 
the  U.  S.  Fuel  Administrator  to  arbitrarily  prohibit 
by  executive  order  a  continuance  of  these  premiums 
and  the  penalizing  of  all  operators  refusing  to 
comply. 

“The  files  of  our  correspondence  at  Indianapolis 
conclusively  demonstrate  these  facts,  and  we  are 
authoritively  advised  that  the  operators  of  the 
Central  Bituminous  Fields  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
operators  of  the  Jackson  County  Association  of 
Ohio,  the  three  associations  of  operators  and  the 
district  organization  of  miners  in  Illinois,  the  South¬ 
western  Operators’  Association,  comprising  the 
States  of  Missouri,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Eastern  Ken¬ 
tucky  producing  fields,  have  by  resolution  petitioned 
you  to  take  immediate  action  under  authority  vested 
in  your  administration  and  force  them  to  cease  pay¬ 
ing  the  premiums  over  scheduled  contract  prices, 
which  they  have  themselves  applied. 

“Speaking  for  our  organization,  we  believe  that 
such  a  course  would  be  fraught  with  grave  danger, 
and  would  unquestionably  result  in  a  serious  decrease 
in  production  and  bring  about  disastrous  conse¬ 
quences  far-reaching  in  their  magnitude. 

“We  desire  in  the  strongest  possible  terms  to 
point  out  to  you  that  the  responsibility  for  this 
situation  lies  not  with  the  mine  workers.  We  have 
diligently  and  consistently  fulfilled  our  complete  obli¬ 
gations  under  the  terms  of  the  Washington  agree¬ 
ment  which  was  later  ratified  by  our  international 
convention,  but  the  coal  operators  have  rendered 
our  task  most  burdensome  by  voluntarily  granting 
compensation  in  excess  of  the  specified  rates,  thus 
conclusively'  demonstrating  to  the  mine  workers  of 
the  country  that  they  are  manifestly  able  to  pay 
higher  wages  than  the  amounts  set  forth  in  the 
Washington  agreements.  Consequently  any  attempt 
to  remove  by  executive '  order  would  be  met  by 
keen  resentment  on  the  part  of  the  great  number  of 
miners  directly  affected. 

Price  Increase  Not  Necessary. 

“Taking  all  these  facts  into  consideration  and  ap¬ 
plying  to  the  problem  all  the  matured  judgment  we 
may  possess,  we  are  of  the  firm  conviction,  as  we 
have  repeatedly  stated  to  you  in  our  personal  con¬ 
ferences,  that  the  only  sensible,  logical  solution  is 
for  a  substantial  flat  wage  increase  to  be  applied  to 
all  classifications  of  mine  labor  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try'.  Such  an  action  would  only  make  general  and 
official  what  is  now  being  done  by  the  operators  in 
substance  and  effect,  and  such  an  increase  can  be 
met  and  applied  by  the  coal  operators  of  the  United 


States  without  the  necessity  of  an  increase  in  the  sell¬ 
ing  price  of  coal  to  the  consuming  public.  In  asking 
you  to  take  such  an  action  we  are  keenly  concerned 
with  the  nation’s  war  requirements  for  fuel  and  the 
stirring  necessity  that  the  present  tonnage  produc¬ 
tion  for  every  moral  reason  be  maintained  in  its 
present  high  record. 

“In  the  emergency  which  is  now  unquestionably 
facing  the  mining  industry  we  are  convinced  that  no 
other  plan,  save  the  wage  increase  we  suggest,  will 
meet  requirements  and  properly  protect  the  interest 
of  our  nation.  May  we  not  venture  to  ask  your  con¬ 
tinued  consideration  of  the  suggestions  set  forth  in 
our  personal  conferences,  and  incorporated  in  this 
memorandum.” 


Will  Deepen  Canal. 


The  Railroad  Administration  to  Immediately 
Dredge  Cape  Cod  Waterway  to  25  Feet. 

The  Railroad  Administration  has  issued  a  state¬ 
ment  touching  on  the  advantages  and  possibilities  of 
the  Cape  Cod  Canal  route.  It  reads  in  part  as 
follows : 

“Director  General  McAdoo  announces  that  the 
operation  of  the  Cape  Cod  Canal  between  Buz¬ 
zards  Bay  and  Sandwich,  Mass.,  a  distance  of  8 
miles,  by  the  United  States  Railroad  Administra¬ 
tion  under  authority  of  the  President’s  proclama¬ 
tion  of  July  23  will  make  possible  the  water 
transportation  to  New  England  consumers  of  a 
much  larger  tonnage  of  coal  hereafter  than  would 
have  been  possible  under  the  previous  status. 

“The  canal  is  now  operated  by  the  Boston,  Cape 
Cod  &  New  York  Canal  Co.  Putting  boats  and 
barges  through  the  canal  means  a  saving  of  ap¬ 
proximately  70  miles  compared  with  the  distance 
traveled  by  sea,  and  a  much  greater  freedom  from 
fogs. 

“While  the  present  depth  of  19  feet  at  mean 
low  water  will  permit  the  movement  of  a  large 
tonnage  of  coal  and  other  freight,  the  prompt 
dredging  of  the  canal  under  Government  auspices 
to  its  original  charter  depth  of  25  feet  will  per¬ 
mit  the  safe  and  quick  movement  of  all  the  vessels 
now  engaged  in  carrying  coal  to  New  England 
with  the  exception  of  10  or  12  whose  draft  ex¬ 
ceeds  25  feet,  and  it  is  estimated  that  out  of  the 
12,000,000  tons  of  water-borne  coal  now  moving 
annually  to  New  England  ports  of  destination 
north  of  Cape  Cod  a  maximum  of  10,000,000  tons 
can  be  moved  through  the  canal  after  two  months’ 
dredging  of  the  sand  accumulation  at  the  entrances 
of  the  canal  and  Sagamore  Bridge. 

“The  towage  facilities  which  the  canal  company 
withdrew  about  a  year  ago  will  be  immediately  re¬ 
stored  to  a  large  extent  by  the  Railroad  Adminis¬ 
tration  and  pilotage  service  will  be  installed  for  the 
assistance  of  vessels  of  all  types,  steam,  sail,  and 
barges.  Additional  terminal  facilities  will  be  promptly 
established  near  the  west  end  of  the  canal,  at  which 
point  the  large  ocean-going  tugboats  bringing  the 
barges  from  New  York  Harbor,  Philadelphia,  and 
Hampton  Roads  will  turn  over  their  barges  and  a 
special  towing  service  will  be  established  from  Buz¬ 
zards  Bay  to  Boston  and  other  ports  north  of  Cape 
Cod.  Coal  and  other  supplies  for  vessels  will  be 
available  at  these  barge  terminals. 

“The  effort  of  the  Railroad  Administration  will  be 
to  maintain  the  charter  depth  of  25  feet  at  all  times, 
which  will  require  the.  constant  service  of  special 
dredges.” 


Commercial  laundries,  according  to  a  decision  of 
the  Fuel  Administration,  will  not  be  subject  to  any 
national  restrictions  in  the  use  of  coal  at  this  time. 
The  industry  uses  approximately  1.500,000  tons  an¬ 
nually.  The  recommendations  to  the  State  Fuel 
Administrators  are  that  laundries  be  asked  to  over¬ 
haul  their  steam  plants,  and,  with  the  advice  of  the 
State  Administrative  Engineer,  make  such  changes 
in  rheir  plant  as  will  effect  a  fuel  saving;  also  that 
laundries  running  only  part  capacity  should  consoli¬ 
date,  wherever  possible,  with  others  to  secure  the 
greatest  amount  of  completed  work  with  a  reason¬ 
able  quantity  of  coal. 
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Use  of  Trade  Acceptances  Meets  with  Favor. 

Well-Known  Coal  Man  Outlines  Some  of  the  Advantages  of  This  Method  of  Settling 
Invoices,  Which  Buyers  Also  Find  to  Their  Liking. 


The  use  of  trade  acceptances  is  growing  in  the 
coal  trade,  as  in  other  lines  of  business.  Some  of 
the  advantages  of  this  method  of  settling  invoices 
are  pointed  out  by  Charles  E.  Fernberg,  general 
sales  agent  of  Thorne,  Neale  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia 
and  New  York,  who  speaks  from  experience  extend¬ 
ing  over  a  considerable  period  of  time.  Mr.  Fern¬ 
berg  says  : 

“We  have  found  this  mode  of  settlement  extremely 
satisfactory  and  our  customers  have  offered  very 
little  objection  to  it.  In  fact,  we  have  received  a 
number  of  letters  leading  us  to  believe  this  mode 
of  settlement  is  entirely  satisfactory  to  them. 

“The  adoption  of  trade  acceptances  by  us  was  at 
the  suggestion  of  our  banks,  and,  I  understand,  was 
recommended  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks,  as 
tending  to  a  greater  elasticity  of  currency  during 
the  war  period.  We  find  it  an  advantage  for  the 
following  reasons : 

“While  our  terms  of  settlement  are  on  a  certain 
day  of  the  month  following  shipment,  in  former 
years  the  rule  was  more  honored  in  the  breach  than 
in  the  observance.  Of  course,  our  settlement  with 
the  operating  companies  with  whom  we  do  business 
is  fixed  for  a  certain  day  of  the  month,  and  as  it  is 
necessary  for  them  to  have  funds  to  meet  pay-rolls, 
it  has  been  obligatory  on  us  to  furnish  the  funds  to 
meet  their  requirements  on  those  specified  dates. 
Heretofore,  many  of  our  customers  would  settle 
their  invoices  two  or  three  days  or  maybe  a  week 
later  than  the  date  fixed  for  our  settlement  with  the 


New  Coal  Storage  Rules. 


Fuel  Administration  Draws  Lines  Tighter 

Against  Non-War  Industries. 

Washington,  Aug.  22. — State  Fuel  Administrators 
from  the  territory  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  held 
a  conference  here  last  Tuesday  with  Dr.  Garfield 
and  other  officials  of  the  Fuel  Administration  over 
the  question  of  regulating  the  storage  of  bituminous 
coal  by  industrial  consumers.  The  Washington  au¬ 
thorities  have  recently  learned,  by  means  of  ques¬ 
tionnaires  and  otherwise,  that  many  plants  not  on 
the  preference  list  have  accumulated  heavy  reserves 
to  guard  against  winter  interruptions  to  deliveries, 
while  in  some  cases  similar  precautions  have  not 
been  taken  by  essential  industries. 

To  correct  this  state  of  affairs  as  far  as  possible, 
and  also  to  insure  a  fairly  even  distribution  of  ton¬ 
nage  among  war  industries,  public  utilities,  etc.,  it 
was  decided  at  the  conference  to  fix  a  limit  upon  the 
amount  which  any  consumer  may  store  without  a 
special  permit  from  the  State  Administrator.  Steps 
have  also  been  taken  to  see  that  preferred  consum¬ 
ers  are  afforded  an  opportunity  to  stock  up  ahead  of 
non-essential  users  who  have  not  already  forestalled 
them  in  that  respect.  “The  tremendously  increasing 
demand,”  for  navy  and  transport  service  is  given 
as  the  reason  for  this  drastic  curtailment  of  the 
non-essential  industries.  The  maximum  number  of 
days’  supply  for  such  class  of  industry  is  stated  spe¬ 
cifically.  It  is  limited,  for  non-preferred  industries, 
to  as  few  as  fifteen  days’  supply  in  some  places  for 
steam  coal. 

No  Gas  Coal  for  Non-Essentials. 

The  non-preferred  industry  everywhere  was  cut 
off  entirely  from  by-product  and  gas  coal  till  fur¬ 
ther  notice.  The  absolute  ban  on  the  by-products 
and  gas  coal  has  been  brought  about  by  the  serious 
shortage  of  these  grades,  affecting  seriously  the 
steel  output  particularly. 

“Coal  in  excess  of  that  required  for  current  opera¬ 
tions,”  said  Dr.  Garfield  in  stating  the  basic  policy 
of  the  order,  “shall  be  delivered  to  plants  not  on 
the  preferred  list  of  the  War  Industries  Board  only 
when  it  is  not  in  demand  for  use  before  April  1, 
1919,  by  consumers  on  said  list,  namely,  railroads, 


mines,  often  necessitating  our  borrowing  money 
which  we  only  needed  a  very  short  time. 

“Under  the  trade  acceptance  plan,  each  invoice 
is  accompanied  by  an  acceptance,  which  the  dealer 
signs  and  returns  to  us  immediately,  specifying  the 
bank  through  which  it  is  to  be  paid.  These  accept¬ 
ances,  when  properly  endorsed,  we  can  deposit  in 
our  bank,  if  necessary,  and  we  are  immediately  given 
credit  for  the  amount  in  exactly  the  same  way  as 
a  check.  The  funds  we  can  use  immediately,  al¬ 
though  the  dealer’s  option  to  pay  may  not  be  for 
weeks  in  advance  and  really  gives  him  a  longer  aver¬ 
age  time  for  payment  than  if  he  settled  his  bills  in 
the  old  way. 

“For  instance,  on  shipments  made  during  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  a  month,  and  payment  for  which  would 
come  due  on  the  15th,  20th  or  25th  of  the  following 
month,  under  the  trade  acceptance  plan  they  now 
have  30  days  from  date  of  shipment.  In  some  cases 
our  acceptances  are  made  on  the  basis  of  60  days. 

“We  have  had  some  instances  where  our  custom¬ 
ers  are  not  inclined  to  have  notes  and  have  sent  us 
their  check  on  receipt  of  invoice,  which  is  entirely 
satisfactory.  I  think  in  only  two  or  three  instances 
have  our  trade  acceptances  gone  to  protest,  and  in 
such  cases  it  was  entirely  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
maker  did  not  understand  just  what  was  necessary 
to  be  done  when  he  signed  and  returned  the  accept¬ 
ance. 

“On  the  whole,  the  plan  is  entirely  satisfactory, 
and  I  think  it  would  be  well  if  it  were  generally 
adopted  in  the  coal  trade.” 


the  Federal  Government,  states,  counties,  public 
utilities,  retail  dealers  or  manufacturing  plants  on 
the  preference  list.” 

The  maximum  number  of  days’  storage  of  bitum¬ 
inous  steam  coal  allowed  to  non-preferred  indus¬ 
tries  is  thirty  days  in  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Ver¬ 
mont,  New  Hampshire  and  northern  New  York, 
twenty  days  in  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut  and  lower 
Michigan,  and  fifteen  in  southern  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Delaware,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  District 
of  Columbia,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Ohio,  West  Virginia  and  east¬ 
ern  Kentucky. 


Chicago  Trade  Notes. 

The  country  dealers  are  not  coming  to  this  market 
with  such  frequency  as  before.  Apparently  their 
anxiety  to  get  coal  is  beginning  to  subside. 

C.  O.  Fowler,  who  is  in  charge  of  Cook  County 
distribution  for  the  Illinois  Fuel  Administration, 
went  to  Washington  this  week  to  obtain  rulings  on 
several  disputed  matters. 

As  a  result  of  a  visit  by  Peter  Beck,  of  Harvey, 
Ill.,  to  Wisconsin,  the  Eau  Claire  and  Chippewa 
County  dealers  are  going  to  combine  in  a  county 
branch  of  the  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  Retail  Coal 
Dealers’  Association. 

Visitors  from  down-State  this  week  included : 
L.  L.  Canine,  of  Paris;  E.  C.  Streator,  of  Grant 
Park;  Fred  W.  Barlow,  of  Harvard;  William  Ham- 
merschmidt,  of  Lombard;  B.  P.  Hill,  of  Freeport, 
and  J.  C.  Beatty,  of  Ellwood. 

Spencer  Ewing,  of  Bloomington,  will  probably  be 
appointed  Deputy  State  Administrator,  assisting  Mr. 
Durham.  The  latter  for  the  present  will  have  charge 
of  both  the  State  and  the  county  offices.  Both  will 
be  moved  to  the  Kimball  Building,  Wabash  Avenue 
and  Jackson  Boulevard. 

Raymond  E.  Durham  has  been  formally  appointed 
State  Fuel  Administrator  for  Illinois,  has  sent  out 
letters  to  all  county  administrators  extending  his 
greetings  and  announcing  that  a  meeting  will  be 
held  soon  in  Chicago  which  all  will  be  expected  to 
attend,  to  take  up  conditions  on  all  parts  of  the 
State. 


Baltimore  Trade  Notes. 

The  Federal  Fuel  Administration  has  asked  the 
local  branch  to  ask  all  laundries  to  have  their  steam 
plants  overhauled  for  boiler'  efficiency  and  to  move 
for  consolidation  of  all  plants  not  doing  full  time. 
It  is  said  that  the  laundries  of  the  country  consume 
a  million  and  a  half  tons  of  coal  a  year. 

Robert  F.  Roberts,  chairman  of  the  City  Com¬ 
mittee,  went  to  Philadelphia  this  week  in  an  effort 
to  get  an  increased  shipment  of  hard  coal  to  make 
up  the  normal  deficiency  and  bring  the  10  per  cent, 
increase  in  allotment  originally  promised.  No  prom¬ 
ise  of  increase  could  be#secured,  however. 

Ernest  Saylor,  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Scott  & 
Saylor  Coal  Co.,  was  the  victim  of  a  drunken  miner, 
Frank  Moon,  at  the  mines  in  the  Meyersdale  region, 
Aug.  16.  Moon  shot  and  killed  Mr.  Sftylor,  who 
had  discharged  him,  the  murderer  being  arrested 
later  near  Cumberland,  Md.  Young  Saylor  was  25 
years  of  age. 

The  coal  men  in  the  retail  trade  are  still  waiting 
for  some  word  as  to  how  their  plan  for  increasing 
the  margin  of  profit  is  being  received  by  members 
of  the  City  Committee  of  the  Fuel  Administration 
here.  Meanwhile  many  laborers  are  leaving  the 
coal  men,  who  can  not  afford  to  raise  wages  to 
compete  in  any  measure  with  war  plants,  unless 
their  own  margin  of  profit  is  increased.  The  in¬ 
crease  planned  would  add  aproximately  20  cents  a 
ton  to  the  cost  of  coal  here  to  consumers. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
trator  for  Rhode  Island  has  placed  a  ban  on  ship¬ 
ments  to  a  large  number  of  manufacturers  in  that 
State,  evidently  considering  they  have  sufficient 
stocks  on  hand  to  meet  their  requirements  for  cur¬ 
rent  needs.  This  probably  will  not  work  any  im¬ 
mediate  hardship,  though  it  seems  unfortunate  that 
after  a  long,  hard  struggle  to  build  up  a  little  re¬ 
serve  they  should  be  obliged  to  begin  drawing  upon 
it  for  current  needs  at  such  an  early 'date. 


Licenses  to  Be  Revoked? 

In  relation  to  jobbers  it  is  learned  that  confer¬ 
ences  have  been  going  on  recently  concerning  dis¬ 
tribution  of  coal.  The  recent  move,  attributed  to 
some  mining  concerns’  influence,  to  have  recogni¬ 
tion  for  a  “licensed  distributor”  and  allow  collection 
by  them  of  the  15  per  cent,  commission  over  the 
mine  price  in  that  way  direct  from  consumers,  and 
which  wTould  have  put  an  end  in  many  cases  at  least 
to  licensed  purchasing  agents,  seems  to  have  started 
something.  The  executive  committee  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Jobbers’  Association  conferred  with  officials 
of  the  Fuel  Administration  in  Washington  the  past 
week  on  the  general  subject.  Government  officials 
complained  of  abuses  in  the  purchasing  agent  plan. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  any  Tom,  Dick  or  Harry 
could  get  such  a  license,  and  it  wras  strongly  inti¬ 
mated  that  a  good  many  near-relatives  of  mine 
operators  have  suddenly  blossomed  forth  as  pur¬ 
chasing  agents.  It  was  stated  that  while  there  was 
a  total  of  about  1,600  licensed  operators  recorded  at 
the  outset  that  this  had  grown  to  more  than  3,800 
at  present.  A  plan  proposed  to  correct  the  evil, 
and  now  under  consideration,  is  said  to  include  the 
revocation  of' all  licenses  of  purchasing  agents  not 
recognized  as  jobbers  at  the  outset  of  the  war. 


To  Restrict  Use  of  Coal  Cars. 

Railroad  managers  have  been  ordered  to  use  fewer 
coal  cars  for  hauling  stone,  sand  and  gravel.  The 
circular  embracing  this  orders  says : 

“In  accordance  with  the  understanding  expressed 
in  Car  Service  Section  Circular  CS-13,  and  to  avoid 
decline  in  coal  loading,  carriers  will  immediately 
amend  their  practices  regarding  car  supply  for  stone, 
sand  and  gravel  so  as  to  increase  cars  available  for 
coal  loading  as  promptly  and  as  greatly  as  possible. 
Necessary  curtailment  of  open  top  car  supply  for 
stone,  sand  and  gravel  must  be  effected  so  as  to  least 
affect  the  movement  of  raw  materials  for  blast  fur¬ 
nace  and  foundry  operations. 

“Non-coal  producing  railroads  will  be  expected 
hereunder  to  more  promptly  return  empty  open  top 
cars  to  their  coal  producing  connections.” 
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Bunker  and  export  salesman  wanted.  Address  “Bunker,  care 
Sa ward’s  Journal. 


Operating  company  with  four  thousand  acres  of  high-grade 
bv-product  coal,  the  operating  conditions  of  which  are  far  above 
average,  two  mines  under  construction — one  ready  to  ship  in  sixty 
days — wishes  financial  assistance.  Will  consider  proposition. 
Address  “By-Product,”  care  of  Saward’s  Journal. 


W.  HARTMANN,  Pres.  C.  N.  BLANCHARD,  Trees. 

Miners  and  Shippers  of 


Anthracite 

Prepared 


Silverton 

Steam  Sizes 


Bituminous  and 
Gas  Coals 


Bunker  and 
Export  Coals 


50  Church  Street,  New  York  City. 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— COAL  MINE— Will  be  operating  inside  sixty 

days;  contains  approximately  eight  hundred  acres  No.  4  and  No. 
6  veins  in  Letcher  County,  Kentucky,  on  the  L.  &  N.  Coal  above 
average  thickness ;  mining  conditions  good ;  labor  plentiful ; 
power  plant,  mine  cars,  cutting  machines  and  all  necessary  equip¬ 
ment  on  the  ground,  including  twenty-five  new  houses.  Rare 
opportunity. 

•  Address  OPPORTUNITY,  care  Saward  s  Journal. 


Up-to-Date  Coal  Operators,  Dealers  and 
Consumers  Need 

COAL  CATECHISM 

By  WILLIAM  JASPER  NICOLLS 


H.  H.  HEINER,  President 


GEO.  H.  BARKER,  Vice-Pres. 


The  Maynard  Coal  Company 

MINE  OWNERS  AND  SHIPPERS 

OHIO,  KENTUCKY  AND  WEST  VIRGINIA  COAl 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


The  Superior  Coal  and  Dock  Company 


Docks:  SUPERIOR,  WIS. 
DULUTH,  MINN. 


Offices:  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 


$1.50  Net 

Nicoll’s  Coal  Catechism 

is  a  complete  text-book  on  Coal — Its  origin,  production,  traffic 
and  consumption.  All  set  forth  in  a  series  of  questions  and 
answers. 

Information  Everyone  Should  Have 

but  which  one  must  seek  laboriously  through  many  volumes. 
"There  is  not  a  thing  about  Coal  that  the  author  does  not  speak 
of  with  the  authority  of  one  who  has  studied  his  subject  with 
patience,  both  consuming  and  exhaustive.”  His  knowledge  ot 
the  subject  is  the  result  of  many  years’  daily  acquaintance  with 
both  the  practical  and  theoretical  sides  of  the  business. 

A  new  edition  just  printed  by  the 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  CO. 

Copies  for  sale  by 

SAWARD’S  JOURNAL,  15  Park  Row,  New  York 


J.  R.  BRADY  CO.,  Inc. 

MINERS  AND  SHIPPERS 

CHESTNUT  RIDGE 

Bituminous  Coal  and  Coke 

412  Ellicott  Square  -  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


P.  A.  COEN,  President  J.  R.  F1TZER,  General  Sales  Agent 

THE  BUCKEYE 

COAL  &  RAILWAY  COMPANY 

Outlook  B  ui  lding 
COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


Largest  Producers  of  Hocking  Coal 
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Editorial  Notes. 

We  understand  that  the  retail  trade  now  has  to 
secure  priority  orders  for  certain  articles  of  coal¬ 
yard  supplies.  Evidently  it  would  be  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  retailers  to  make  sure  of  supplies  well 
in  advance,  before  the  lines  are  tightened  up  to 
any  further  degree. 

How  often  in  association  circles  we  hear  of  the 
difficulty  experienced  in  collection  of  dues  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  the  difficulty  of  paying  bills.  The  paying  of 
adequate  compensation  to  employes  is  scarcely  to  be 
thought  of,  yet  all  know  the  need  of  substantial 
salaries  was  never  greater,  and  the  secretaries, 
commissioners  and  others  need  money,  however 
much  they  are  interested  in  the  work  in  hand. 

We  notice  that  prominent  authorities  rr're  p-ainst 
too  optimistic  a  view  of  the  very  favorable  military 
activities.  It  is  well,  of  course,  that  we  should  not 
be  carried  away  with  the  successes  of  the  day,  but  at 
the  same  time  would  it  not  be  well  to  urge  against 
the  adoption  of  the  pessimistic  view  that  some  people 
seem  to  take  delight  in?  If  the  war  is  to  be  a  matter 
of  dog  eat  dog  in  the  last  ditch,  with  our  last  dollar 
spent  and  every  man  killed,  five  or  ten  years  from 
now,  will  not  some  people  commence  to  ask  “Is  it 
worth  while?”  It  seems  to  us  that  sentiment  should 
be  guarded  against  quite  as  much  as  any  undue 
enthusiasm  that  may  develop. 

Since  Seward  Button.  Chief  of  the  Department 
of  Mines,  of  Pennsylvania,  made  certain  comment 
at  the  convention  of  the  Pennsylvania  Retail  Coal 
Merchants’  Association  relative  to  the  miners 
drinking  too  much,  the  topic  has  been  consider¬ 
ably  discussed,  the  mine  workers  not  being 
pleased  with  the  assertions  made.  One  of  their 
representatives  makes  a  frank  statement  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  trouble  not  being  due  to  drunkenness 
but  to  sickness.  It  is  declared  that  the  quality  of 
liquor  and  of  beer  now  sold  has  deteriorated  to 
such  an  extent  that  in  partaking  of  a  moderate 
amount  of  stimulant,  tne  miner’s  health  is  af¬ 
fected. 

The  matter  of  taxing  the  profits  of  coal  mining 
companies  is  something  that  should  receive  at¬ 
tention  while  current  revenue  bill  is  pending  in 
Congress.  No  doubt  the  National  Coal  Associa¬ 
tion  will  give  attention  to  this  matter  and  prob¬ 
ably  data  from  leading  mining  interests  would  be 
useful  in  connection  therewith.  The  fact  that  the 
coal  trade  as  a  whole  had  such  an  unfavorable 
career  for  certain  periods  prior  to  the  war  and  the 
fact  that  a  coal  mining  enterprise  is  one  that 
exhausts  the  property  worked,  all  tends  to  add  to 
the  complications  of  taxation — a  proposition  seri¬ 
ous  enough  under  any  circumstances  during  war 
times,  when  the  need  of  revenue  is  so  great. 

Evidently  verification  of  recent  complaints  of  an 
unpleasant  attitude  on  the  part  of  some  railroad  em¬ 
ployes  is  to  be  found  in  the  sharp  warning  issued  by 
Director  General  McAdoo  to  the  effect  that  a  “public 
be  damned”  policy  won’t  go  under  Government 
auspices.  Surely  it  is  a  strange  commentary  on  hu¬ 
man  nature  that  after  the  railroad  employes  generally 
had  their  wages  and  salaries  increased  by  public  offi¬ 
cials  at  the  expense  of  the  public  they  should 
promptly  assume  such  a  peculiar  attitude  as  they  did 
in  many  cases  upon  entering  the  public  service  them¬ 
selves.  We  presume  it  is  a  modification  of  the  old 
story  of  the  Pretorian  Guard,  or  Tenth  Legion,  which 
installed  itself  in  office  and  bade  defiance  to  citizens 
in  general. 

Rush  C.  Butler,  General  Counsel  of  the  National 
Coal  Association,  in  preparing  an  opinion  as  to 
the  fairness  of  certain  proposed  changes  in  the 
federal  tax  law,  points  out  that  the  coal  industry 
as  a  whole  is  paying  a  higher  percentage  of  net 
profits  by  way  of  federal  taxes  than  any  other 
industry  in  the  United  States,  due  in  part  to  the 
fact  that  the  present  law  assumes  that  the  coal 
industry  during  the  pre-war  period  was  on  a 
normal  basis  of  net  earnings,  the  same  as  other 
industries.  The  result  is  that  the  coal  industry 
as  a  whole  is  bearing  more  than  its  share  of  the 
burden  of  taxation.  This  point  is  well  made,  for 
in  the  period  previous  to  1916  profits  in  the  bi¬ 
tuminous  trade,  at  least,  were  not  large. 


“Is  the  new  regime  looking  for  trouble?” 
exclaimed  one  railroad  official  the  other  day  when 
he  opened  his  mail  and  found  a  circular  letter 
from  one  of  the  regional  directors  asking  how 
many  circulars  16  x  21  inches  in  size  would  be 
required  to  place  two  in  each  car,  two  in  each 
small  station  and  from  four  to  25  in  large  stations 
along  the  line  of  the  road.  And  what  do  you 
suppose  the  subject  of  the  circular  was  indicated 
to  be — whether  the  traveling  public  had  any  com¬ 
plaints  to  make  of  service  rendered.  It  was  re¬ 
marked  that  if  the  public  generally  throughout 
the  L  nited  States  responded  with  the  same  vigor 
that  metropolitan  commuters  registered  com¬ 
plaints  the  Railroad  Administration  would  have 
its  hands  full. 

Secretary  McAdoo  is  right  in  regard  to  the  great 
amount  of  water  power  available  in  this  country, 
which,  in  many  cases,  can  be  utilized  instead  of 
steam  power,  especially  now  that  coal  is  on  a  higher 
level  of  cost  and  it  is  probable  that  the  old  days 
of  extremely  low.  coal  prices  will  not  return  for 
many  a  year.  But,  no  doubt,  the  papers  that  re¬ 
ferred  to  his  interview  as  forecasting  an  early 
change  of  plans  misunderstood  him,  for  it  seems 
very  improbable  that  at  this  time  anything  important 
in  the  way  of  water  power  installation  can  be  under¬ 
taken.  Not  only  is  the  expense  great  under  the 
best  of  circumstances,  but  everyone  knows  what  the 
cost  and  difficulties  of  construction  work  are  at  the 
present  time.  Besides  all  this,  the  length  of  time 
required  for  hydraulic  installation  is  great  in  any 
event. 

Relative  to  changes  in  official  lists  published  by 
the  Railway  Guide,  we  understand  that  the  word  to 
omit  all  corporate  officials  from  same  came  direct 
from  \\  ashington.  There  has  already  been  some 
criticism  of  this  and  while  it  is  thought  that,  nat¬ 
urally,  under  the  circumstances  the  Federal  officials 
should  take  precedence,  the  list  of  corporate  of¬ 
ficials  should,  as  a  matter  of  public  information,  be 
printed  in  conjunction  with  time-tables  and  otlier 
data.  Many  people  in  their  correspondence  have 
occasion  to  look  up  the  names  of  railroad  officials 
and  to  all  such  the  Official  Guide  has  been  an  un¬ 
failing  source  of  information.  The  rather  narrow 
ruling  with  reference  to  the  printing  of  names 
therefore  arouses  a  certain  degree  of  criticism,  al¬ 
though  all  realize  that  propriety  demands  that  crit¬ 
icism  be  kept  well  within  bounds  at  such  times. 

We  note  that  the  Treasury  Department,  in 
issuing  a  recent  report  relative  to  profiteering, 
with  allusions  to  increased  earnings  ranging  from 
100  to  3,000  per  cent,  makes  it  clear  that  not  all 
individual  businesses  in  the  several  groups  men¬ 
tioned  have  been  gathering  in  these  swollen 
profits.  This  is  particularly  true  of  coal  operators, 
it  is  said,  some  of  whom  made  enormous  profits, 
often  several  hundred  per  cent  higher  than  good 
earnings  of  former  years,  while  others  made 
barely  enough  to  pay  justified  dividends.  Beyond 
doubt,  good  times  were  enjoyed  by  some  mining 
companies  in  the  recent  past,  while  others  ran 
along  in  a  more  conservative  sort  of  way,  devot- 
ing.  their  output  largely  to  filling  contracts  and 
taking  care  of  other  business  of  a  more  or  less 
unvarying  character,  prices  increasing  only  in 
proportion  to  increased  mining  costs. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  action  taken  by  certain 
of  our  prominent  store-keepers  with  reference  to 
hours  of  business.  One  of  the  largest  concerns  has 
gone  so  far  as  to  reduce  the  time  for  sales  to 
six  and  one-half  hours — from  10  a.  m.  to  4:30  p.  m. 

not  only  as  a  means  of  conserving  coal  in  -its 
own  establishment  but  of  reducing  the  peak  load 
on  the  local  transportation  system.  No  doubt  there 
can  be  much  done  with  respect  thereto ;  the  changing 
of  office  hours  of  certain  of  the  Washington  de¬ 
partments  having  pointed  the  way  in  this  direction, 
and  it  can  be  said,  also,  that  the  National  Cash 
Register  Co.,  out  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  years  ago,  did 
something  in  that  direction.  With  the  moving  for¬ 
ward  of  the  clock,  according  to  the  daylight  saving 
plan,  showing  us  that  even  some  fundamentals  can 
be  changed  without  difficulty  in  time  of  necessity, 
who  can  tell  what  further  developments  will  even¬ 
tuate  ? 


Higher  Price  for  Fuel  Coal. 

Washington,  Aug.  22. — Operators  supplying  coal 
to  railroad  locomotives  direct  from  mine  tipples  are 
authorized  to  charge  more  than  the  regular  Govern¬ 
ment  price  for  such  tonnage,  according  to  an  order 
of  the  Fuel  Administration  effective  August  17.  Ap¬ 
parently  there  is  no  limit  to  the  price  the  operator 
may  lawfully  accept  as  long  as  the  railroad  agrees  to 
pay  it,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  text  of  the  order  which 
reads  as  follows : 

“It  appearing  that  operators  should  be  allowed  to 
make  a  charge  for  coal  delivered  directly  from  mine 
tipples  to  locomotive  tenders  in  addition  to  the 
applicable  Government  mine  price, 

“THE  UNITED  STATES  FUEL  ADMINIS¬ 
TRATOR,  acting  under  authority  of  an  Executive 
Order  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  dated 
23  August,  1917,  appointing  said  Administrator,  and 
of  subsequent  Executive  Orders,  and  in  furtherance 
of  the  purpose  of  said  Orders  and  of  the  Act  of 
Congress  therein  referred  to  and  approved  August 
10,  1917, 

“HEREBY  ORDERS  AND  DIRECTS  that  until 
further  or  other  order  in  the  premises  there  may  be 
added  to  the  applicable  Government  mine  price  of 
coal  delivered  directly  from  mine  tipples  to  loco¬ 
motive  tenders  the  sum  of  five  cents  per  net  ton, 
provided,  however,  that  if  any  operator  refuses  to 
furnish  such  coal  at  such  increased  price  there  may 
be  added  to  the  applicable  Government  mine  price 
such  other  sum  as  may  be  agreed  upon  between  such 
operator  and  the  railroad  receiving  such  coal  or  in 
case  of  their  failure  to  agree  said  operator  shall 
furnish  such  coal  at  the  applicable  Government  mine 
price  plus  such  additional  sum  in  excess  of  five  cents 
per  net  ton,  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  Bureau  of  Prices 
of  the  United  States  Fuel  Administration  upon  appli¬ 
cation  of  either  such  operator  or  such  railroad. 

"The  above  Order  shall  be  effective  August  17 
1918. 

“(Signed)  H.  A.  GARFIELD, 
"UNITED  STATES  FUEL  ADMINISTRATOR.” 


Dealers  Should  Cons*lt  Local  Authorities. 

\\  e  note  from  time  to  time  references  in  out-of- 
town  papers  to  local  dealers  making  trips  to  Wash¬ 
ington  to  see  about  coal  supply.  While  a  trip  to  the 
capital  at  this  time  should  be  interesting  to  those  who 
do  not  object  to  the  inconvenience  and  great  addi¬ 
tional  expense  involved,  we  feel  sure  that  considered 
strictly  as  a  business  proposition  very  little  advantage 
attaches  thereto,  as  undoubtedly  applicants  for  ton¬ 
nage  will  be  referred  back  to  their  State  of  County 
administrators. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  authorities  at  Washington 
could  not  begin  to  take  care  of  the  personal  pleas 
and  solicitations  of  all  local  applicants,  and  they 
would  have  to  consult  the  local  authorities  for  in¬ 
formation  in  any  event,  for  corroborative  data.  Con¬ 
sequently,  as  we  understand  it.  they  decline  to  let 
down  the  bars  at  all  and  beyond  general  assurances 
of  co-operation  and  so  on  merely  refer  inquirers  to 
local  officials  in  charge  of  coal  distribution. 


Burlington  Unionized. 

Now  comes  from  Omaha  the  announcement  that 
after  30  years  of  non-unionism  the  Chicago,  Burling¬ 
ton  &  Quincy  RR.  has  become  a  union  road.  It  was 
ln  188?  that  the  Burlington  officials  decided  to  make 
a  test  of  the  rapidly  growing  power'  of  unionism  on 
the  steam  railroads,  and  while  they  were  successful 
in  operating  on  a  non-union  basis  the  contest  was 
a  severe  one,  one  that  could  not  have  been  endured 
by  a  road  of  less  financial  strength.  The  experience 
satisfied  practically  all  officials  that  it  was  not  feas¬ 
ible  for  any  large  roads  to  try  conclusions  with  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  and  while 
the  Bangor  &  Aroostook  a  couple  of  years  ago 
fought  out  a  contest  with  the  engineers,  we  do  not 
believe  any  of  the  longer  lines  have  had  difficulties 
with  the  B.  L.  E.  since  the  time  of  the  Burlington 
trouble  which  was,  indeed,  a  land-mark  in  union 
history  and  in  railroad  operation. 


A  poor  excuse  may  be  better  than  none,  but  most 
ot  us  draw  the  line  at  poor  relations. 
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FOR  SALE 
QUICK 

Eight  thousand  (8,000)  acres  containing  16 
to  18  million  tons  splendid  quality  coking  bitu¬ 
minous  coal.  Ten  mines  have  been  opened  up 
and  operating  for  many  years,  and  at  present 
moment  are  producing  2,600  tons  daily.  Pro¬ 
duction  under  more  efficient  management  can 
be  doubled  without  increased  main  openings. 
This  Coal  has  always  had  broad  market  and 
very  favorable  prices.  Mines  served  by  two 
strong  railroad  systems,  good  car  and  labor  sup¬ 
ply.  The  desire  to  sell  due  only  to  dissension 
among  present  owners  as  to  management 
and  policy.  Address  “Box  12,”  care  of 
SAWARD’S  JOURNAL. 


COX’S  CALCULATED  TONNAGE  RATES  BOOK 

320,000  CALCULATIONS  .  Invoices,  freight  bills,  coal  bills,  etc.  One  hundred¬ 
weight  to  one  thousand  tons.  Rates  every  five  cents  advance.  Tells  amount 
at  a  glance.  Weights  given  in  tons  and  hundredweights.  Extensions  Cross 
or  Net. 

Issued  in  three  volumes:  lc  to  $6.00;  $6.00  to  $8.00;  lc  to  $8.00. 

COX’S  TARIFF,  TONNAGE  AND  PRICE  EXTENSIONS 

The  Gross  Ton  Book. 

220  pages,  176,000  calculations.  Weights  given  every  hundred  pounds,  100  to 
160,000.  Extensions,  at  rates  per  Gross  ton,  5c  to  $5.50. 

Can  be  used  to  reckon  payrolls,  miners’  wages,  etc.  Plain,  practical,  accu¬ 
rate.  Save  time,  labor,  money,  brains.  Railroad  companies  and  large  shippers 
use  them.  Sent  on  approval. 

CHARTER  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


The  Century  Coal  Co. 

Miners  and  Shippers  of  Mines: 

CENTURY  COAL  Century,  W.  Va. 


Main  Office:  10  South  Street,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


CARL  COAL  CO.,  Equitable  Bldg.,  NEW  YORK 


MARTIN-CAMP  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 

ANTHRACITE  COAL  BITUMINOUS  - 
Ask  for  quotations  on  Superior  Anthracite  Screenings 
143  LIBERTY  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


ENERGY 

A  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  coal,  mined  in 
Southern  Illinois  and 
the  equal  of  any  coal 
produced  there. 

Southern  Illinois 
produces  the  best 
coal  mined  in  the 
state. 

Mined  and  Sold  by 

TAYLOR  COAL  CO. 

Old  Colony  Bldg. 

CHICAGO 

Wright  Bldg.,  St.  Louis 


H.  D.  HATFIELD,  Pres.  JNO.  A.  KELLY,  Sec.  and  Gen.  Mgr. 
A.  J.  DALTON,  Vice-Pres.  E.  C.  BEARSS,  Treasurer 


HUNTINGTON  COAL  SALES  CO. 

Shippers  of 

HIGH  GRADE  SPLINT  and 
GAS  COAL 

OMAR,  WEST  VA. 


THE  J.  B.  SANBORN  CO. 

“COAL  TRADE  MERCANTILE  AGENCY  BLUE  BOOK” 


Standard  credit  reference  medium  for  the  coal  trade  since  1886. 
Used  by  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration  and  other  government  depart¬ 
ments.  Collections  handled  throughout  U.  S.  and  Canada  at  cur¬ 
rent  rates.  Representatives  in  all  principal  cities.  Mam  Office, 
440  S.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Three  Ohio  Mines  Three  West  Virginia  Mines 


The  Central  West  Coal  Co. 

Brunson  Building, 

Columbus,  Ohio 


COAL 


Obi) 
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Death  of  S.  L.  Schoonmaker.  An  Old-Time 
Coke  Man. 

S.  L.  Schoonmaker,  chairman  and  president  of  the 
American  Locomotive  Co.,  died  at  his  country  home 
in  Locust  Valley,  Long  Island,  on  Saturday  night  of 
last  week.  Mr.  Schoonmaker,  who  was  in  his  sixty- 
sixth  year,  had  become  a  prominent  factor  in  the 
financial  world,  being  identified  as  a  director  and 
otherwise  with  many  important  companies,  including 
the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.,  from  time  to  time  during 
the  past  15  or  20  years. 

In  his  early  days,  and  as  long  as  the  H.  C.  Frick 
Coke  Co.  was  a  factor  in  the  commercial  field,  selling 
its  product  to  the  trade  in  general,  Mr.  Schoon¬ 
maker  was  the  New  York  agent  of  the  company, 
with  offices  at  40  Wall  street.  Subsequently  he  de¬ 
voted  his  time  to  his  own  business  interests.  After 
Henry  C.  Frick  became  prominent  as  a  capitalist,  he 
established  his  headquarters  here  and  shared  Mr. 
Schoonmaker’s  office;  not  wishing  his  own  name  to 
be  prominent.  This  continued  until  the  building  of 
his  residence  on  the  Lenox  Library  site,  since  which 
time  he  had  had  his  office  up-town. 

Mr.  Schoonmaker  was  a  native  of  Pittsburgh, 
where  his  father  was  a  prominent  business  man  in 
his  day.  In  the  locomotive  company  and  other  enter¬ 
prises  it  was  understood  that  Mr.  Schoonmaker  was 
associated  with  the  Mellons  and  other  important 
Pittsburgh  interests. 

He  was  a  brother  of  Col.  J.  M.  Schoonmaker, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake 
Erie  RR.  Co.,  and  well  known  in  transportation 
and  industrial  circles  in  the  Pittsburgh  district,  hav¬ 
ing  been  a  pioneer  in  the  railroad  development  of  the 
Youghiogheny  River  section  through  the  building  of 
the  Pittsburgh,  McKeesport  &  Youghiogheny  RR. 
■that  formed  an  extension,  so  to  speak,  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  &  Lake  Erie  from  Pittsburgh  down  into  the 
,  coal  and  coke  fields,  where  the  B.  &  O.  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania  once  had  all  the  traffic.  In  this  undertaking 
the  Colonel  was  the  direct  representative  in  the 
Vanderbilt  interests  whose  trusted  lieutenant  in  the 
Pittsburgh  field  he  has  long  remained. 


Where  Women  Folks  Bunker  the  Steamers. 

Bunkering  steamers  in*  the  harbors  and  ports  of 
Japan  is  an  arduous  duty  which,  strange  to  say,  falls 
largely  to  the  lot  of  the  women  folks  of  that  country. 
A  writer,  in  referring  to  this  peculiar  feature  of. 
Japanese  life,  says; 

Then  there  are  the  women  who  coal  the  steamers, 
with  their  clean  (at  the  start)  blue  and  white  ker¬ 
chiefs  knotted  around  their  heads,  big  palm-leaf  hats, 
and  coaling-baskets.  A  strange,  unfeminine  occupa¬ 
tion.  surely;  and  one  that  at  first  strikes  the  foreigner 
as  singularly  unsuited  to  their  physique !  And  yet 
how  strong  they  really  are  is  speedily  demonstrated 
as  one  watches  them  coaling  a  steamer  from  the 
lighters  alongside— busy  and  quick  in  their  move¬ 
ments  as  a  regiment  of  ants.  Then  there  are  their 
brothers,  the  sampan  men,  whose  semi-nude  figures, 
plying  their  huge  oars,  look  like  bronzes  in  the  sun¬ 
light. 


I  helan  fine,  our  optimistic  Hackensack  corre¬ 
spondent,  writes  that  one  of  the  difficulties  he  has 
had  to  contend  with  in  the  course  of  a  long  career 
is  to  know  just  how  to  treat  the  “second  in  com¬ 
mand  in  the 'offices  that  he  is  accustomed  to  do 
business  with.  Sometimes  it  is  the  office  boy,  some¬ 
times  it  is  the  vice-president  of  the  company,  and 
sometimes,  he  tells  us,  the  first  named  has  more 
actual  ability  to  put  things  over  than  has  the  second. 
As  one  travels  around  a  great  deal  of  difference  in 
the  organization  of  business  offices  is  seen  and  the 
manner  in  which  authority  is,  in  some  cases,  con¬ 
centrated,  and  in  others  diffused,  does  indeed  make 
it  difficult  to  tell  precisely  just  “what’s  what”  and 
who’s  who.’  It  often  happens  that  those  who,  in 
t  ie  vernacular,  have  a  good  deal  to  say  really  do 
not  possess  much  authority,  while  on  the  other 
hand,  those  who  remain  quietly  in  the  background 
are  really  t ! i e  governing  factors. 


fortunately  no  expense  need  be  incurred  now  by 
traveling  in  search  of  orders. 


Anthracite  and  Bituminous  Prices  in  Eastern  Trade. 


Government  Anthracite  Prices — Company 


White  Ash.  Red  Ash.  Lykens  Valley. 

'**  -  ■  ■  \  /  \  /  "  A - 


f —  ~ 

Mines. 

F.  o.  b.  New  York 

< - 

_ A__ _ 

F.  o.  b.  New  York 

r 

_ -v  _ > 

F.  o.  b.  New  York 

lower  ports. 

Mines. 

lower  ports. 

Mines. 

lower  port*. 

Broken  . 

.  $4.90 

$6.80 

$5.10 

$7.00 

$5.35 

$7.25 

Egg  . 

.  4.50 

6.40 

4.70 

6.60 

4.95 

6.85 

Stove  . 

.  4.75 

6.65 

4.95 

6.85 

5.35 

7.25 

Chestnut  . . . 

.  4.85 

6.75 

4.95 

6.85 

5.35 

7.25 

Pea  . 

.  3.45 

5.20 

3.55 

5.35 

3.80 

5.55 

Buckwheat  . 

.  3.40* 

5.15* 

Rice  . 

.  2.90* 

4.65* 

Barley  . 

.  2.40* 

4.15* 

.... 

.... 

“Price  not 

fixed  by  Government;  established  by 

some  of 

largest  producers. 

Government  Anthracite  Prices — Individual 

White  Ash. 

A 

Red  Ash. 

w  _ 

Lykens  Valley. 

F.  o.  b.  New  York 

A 

F.  o.  b.  New  York 

r 

F.  o.  b.  New  York 

Mines. 

lower  ports. 

Mines. 

lower  ports. 

Mines. 

lower  ports. 

Broken  . . . . 

.  $5.65 

$7.55 

$5.85 

$7.75 

$6.10 

$8.00 

Egg  . . 

.  5.25 

7.15 

5.45 

7.35 

5.70 

7.60 

Stove . 

7.40 

5.70 

7.65 

6.10 

8.00 

Chestnut  . . . 

.  5.60 

7.50 

5.70 

7.65 

6.10 

8.00 

Pea  . 

.  4.20 

5.95 

4.30 

6.05 

4.55 

6.30 

Buckwheat  . 

.  4.15* 

5.90* 

Rice  . 

.  3.35* 

5.10* 

Barley  . 

........  2.35* 

4.10* 

.... 

“Price  not  fixed  by  Government:  is  the  quotation  of  some  of  the  largest  independent  operators. 

The  above  tidewater  prices  of  Company  Individual  coal  include  a  five-cent  pier  screening  charge  in  the  case  of  chestnut 
and  larger  sizes,  but  are  exclusive  of  the  three  per  cent,  war  freight  tax. 

^  Prices  at  the  upper  purts  in  New  York  harbor  are  five  cents  higher  than  at  the  lower  ports  by  reason  of  higher  freight 

Government  Bituminous  Prices — New  York  Market 


Producing  Regions. 

Clearfield,  Cambria,  Somerset,  Huntingdon,  Indiana,  etc 

Georges  Creek,  Upper  Potomac,  etc . . 

Pittsburgh,  Westmoreland,  Connellsville,  etc . 

Fairmont-Clarksburg  district . 


Producing  Regions. 

Clearfield,  Cambria,  Somerset,  Huntingdon,  Indiana, etc. 

Georges  Creek,  Upper  Potomac,  etc . 

Westmoreland,  Connellsville,  etc . 

Fairmont,  Clarksburg,  eto . ’ . 


F.  o.  b.  Mines. 
- * 

Screened. 

Mine-run. 

Slack. 

(gross) 

(gross) 

(gross) 

$3.30 

$3.30 

$3.30 

3.36 

3.08 

2.80 

2.91 

2.63 

2.63 

3.08 

2.80 

2.52 

F.  o.  b 

New  York  Harbor  Piers. 

A 

Screened. 

Mine-run. 

Slack. 

(gross) 

(gross) 

(gross) 

$5.45 

$5.45 

$5.45 

5.51 

5.23 

4.95 

5.31 

5.03 

5.03 

5.48 

5.20 

4.92 

The  above  prices  are  exclusive  of  the  three  per  cent,  war  freight  tax. 

Coal  sold  in  the  offshore  export  trade  (as  distinguished  from  the  Canadian  export  trade)  is  subject  to  a  maximum 
advance  of  $1.35  per  net  ton,  or  $1.51  per  gross,  as  is  also  tonnage  supplied  for  foreign  bunker  purposes. 


I 


West  Virginia  Operators  Meet. 

Pairmont,  W.  Va.,  Aug.  22. — At  the  first  meeting 
since  its  organization  held  at  Clarksburg  recently, 
coal  men. of  Northern  West  Virginia  discussed  in¬ 
creased  production,  car  distribution  and  other  sub¬ 
jects  of  interest  to  the  industry.  Mines  adjacent  to" 
Clarksburg  were  visited  after  the  end  of  the  day’s 
business,  automobiles  belonging  to  local  coal  men 
being  requisitioned.  Local  coal  operators  were 
hosts  at  a  banquet  held  at  the  Waldo  Hotel,  Uncle 
Dan  Howard  being  one  of  the  moving  spirits  on  the 
entertaining  committee,  with  J.  M.  Orr  acting  as 
toastmaster. 

D.  R.  Lawson,  District  Representative  of  the,  Fuel 
Administration  in  Northern  West  Virginia,  was 
given  close  attention  in  his  discussion  of  the  problem 
of  supplying  cars  and  the  equitable  distribution  of 
cars. 

R.  B.  Isner,  secretary  and  general  manager  of 
sales  of  the  West  Virginia  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  of 
Elkins,  devoted  his  remarks  to  the  financial  affairs 
of  the  association. 

In  following  him  F.  J.  Patton,  of  Fairmont,  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  association,  pointed  out  that  there 
were  approximately  600  coal  men  in  the  territory 
covered  by  the  association  and  that  a  Herculean 
effort  would  be  made  to  make  every  one  a  member. 
Speeches  were  also  made  by  Dan  Howard,  Lloyd 
Bailey,  of  the  Pennsylvania-West  Virginia  Coal  Co., 
and  Harry  W.  Sheets. 


Some  people  are  busy  only  when  they  are  meddling 
in  other  people’s  business. 


More  Money,  Less  Work  in  Bronx. 

If  anyone  still  entertains  the  idea  that  coal-carry¬ 
ing  is  a  lowly  profession,  bringing  meager  compen¬ 
sation,  let  it  be  here  recorded  that  helpers  in  the 
Borough  of  the  Bronx  are  making  from  $7.50  to  $12 
per  day  for  the  work  of  carrying  in  coal  from  the 
wagon  to  the  bins  of  the  consumer.  The  higher 
wages, are  not  due  to  any  unusual  amount  of  work 
performed,  but  to  the  fact  that  dealers  are  obliged 
to  pay  helpers  50  cents  a  ton  for  carrying  in. 

Even  at  this  figure  the  dealers  complain  that  they 
are  unable  to  secure  enough  men  to  take  care  of  de¬ 
liveries,  for  the  reason  that  the  over-prosperity 
leads  the  men  to  drink  and  one  good  day’s  pay  keeps 
the  worker  supplied  with  his  necessities  (including 
drink)  for  a.  number  of  days.  In  warm  weather  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  get  the  men  to  work  at  all 
and  the  saloons  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  yards 
afford  a  very  pleasant  retreat  from  the  heat  of  the 
sun  and  the  work  of  carrying  in  coal. 

Nevertheless,  the  circumstance  serves  as  another 
indication  of  the  rising  cost  of  handling  coal  at  re¬ 
tail  under  modei'n-day  conditions,  the  present  rate 
for  carrying  jn  constituting  an  advance  of  100  per 
cent  over  the  rate  prevailing  for  this  class  of  work 
in  normal  times. 


Fuel  Facts  is  the  title  of  a  little  booklet  just 
issued  by  the  Fuel  Administration  for  general 
distribution.  While  it  is  devoted  largely  to  a 
review  of  what  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  issu¬ 
ing  regulations,  etc.,  there  are  several  chapters 
telling  how  to  burn  coal  economically  in  various 
types  of  heaters  and  other  matter  along  that  line. 
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Twenty-Eight  Coal  Production  Managers  Named. 

Director  of  Production  Neale  Announces  Names  of  Those  Who  Will  Have  Charse  of 


Work  of  Speeding  Up  Output 

The  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration,  through  James 
B.  Neale,  director  of  production,  announces  the 
completion  of  a  list  of  28  production  managers 
appointed,  one  in  each  coal  producing  district. 

Below  is  the  list,  with  the  address  of  each  man¬ 
ager  and  the  field  assigned  to  him: 

Charles  O’Neill,  representing  the  Central  Penn¬ 
sylvania  district,  Altoona,  Pa.;  F.  B.  Reimann, 
representing  western  Pennsylvania  north  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  301  Butler  County  Bank  building,  Butler, 
Pa.;  R.  W.  Gardiner,  Pittsburgh  and  Pan  Handle 
districts.  Farmers’  Bank  building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.; 
James  S.  Amend,  Westmoreland,  Irwin  Gas, 
Ligonier,  Latrobe  and  Greensburg  fields,  Jamison 
building,  Greensburg,  Pa.;  W.  L.  Byers,  Connells- 
ville  region,  Uniontown,  Pa. 

Howard  P.  Brydon,  Cumberland,  Piedmont  and 
Upper  Potomac  regions  of  Maryland  and  West 
Virginia,  Cumberland,  Md.;  F.  M.  Lockhart, 
Somerset-Meyersdale  districts,  Somerset,  Pa.; 
Brooks  Fleming,  Fairmont-Clarksburg  region, 
W.  Va.,  Fairmont,  W.  Va. ;  J.  J.  Roby,  Eastern 
and  Central  Ohio,  826  Guardian  Building,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio;  William  H.  Wallace,  Michigan  Trust 
Building,  Saginaw,  Mich.;  James  H.  Pritchard, 
Southern  Ohio,  44  E.  Broad  St.,  Outlook  Build¬ 
ing,  Columbus,  Ohio;  H.  F.  Price,  Big  Sandy  and 
Elkhorn  districts,  Ashland,  Ky.;  A.  L.  Allais, 
Hazard  field,  Hazard,  Ky. 

J.,W.  Dawson,  High  Volatile  fields  of  South¬ 
ern  West  Virginia,  Huntington,  W.  Va.;  E.  E. 
White,  New  River  and  Winding  Gulf  fields,  Glen 
White,  W.  Va.;  R.  D.  Patterson,  Tug  River  and 
Pocahontas  fields,  Lowe,  W.  Va.;  G.  D.  Kilgore, 
Clinch  Valley  and  Southwestern  Virginia,  Nor¬ 
ton,  Va. ;  Howell  J.  Davis,  Harlan  field  in  Ken¬ 
tucky,  also  Tennessee  and  Georgia,  Holston  Bank 
building,  Knoxville,  Tenn.;  Judge  H.  C.  Selheim- 
er,  Alabama,  Birmingham,  Ala. ;  W.  G.  Duncan, 
Western  Kentucky,  Greenville,  Ky. 


in  Principal  Bituminous  Fields. 

W.  J.  Freeman,  Indiana,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.; 
F.  C.  Honnold,  Illinois,  Fisher  building,  Chicago; 
Ira  Clemens,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Arkansas, 
Oklahoma  and  Texas,  Pittsburg,  Kas.;  A.  K. 
Craig,  Montana  and  Northern  Wyoming,  Acme, 
Wyo.;  Thomas  Sneddon,  Utah  and  Southern  Wy¬ 
oming.  Diamondville,  Wyo.;  J.  F.  Welborn,  Colo¬ 
rado,  Denver,  Col.;  George  T.  Brown,  New 
Mexico,  Gallup,  N.  M.;  D.  C.  Botting,  Washing¬ 
ton,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Duties  of  the  New  Officials. 

Each  Production  Manager  will  have  charge  of 
the  campaign  for  increased  production  in  his  own 
district,  and  to  him  the  Production  Committees, 
which  are  being  formed  at  the  great  majority  of 
the  soft  coal  mines  throughout  the  United  States, 
will  report. 

Each  Production  Committee  will  consist  of  six 
members,  three  to  represent  the  mine  manage- 
■  rnent  and  three  to  represent  the  mine  workers. 
Thus  both  parties  in  interest  will  be  represented. 
In  a  case  a  mine  has  failed  to  produce  the  maxi¬ 
mum  tonnage,  it  will  be  up  to  the  Production 
Committee  to  learn  the  cause  or  causes  of  the 
failure  and  to  place  the  blame  where  it  belongs, 
either  with  the  mine  management  -or  with  the 
men,  and  thus  point  out  the  way  for  improve¬ 
ment. 

Whenever  blame  is  placed,  it  will  doubtless  be 
accepted  in  good  part  as  it  will  have  been  placed 
by  a  committee  on  which  both  parties  are  repre¬ 
sented.  Each  week  the  Production  Committee 
will  post  a  list  showing  the  names  of  the  men 
who  have  been  absent,  or  who  have  worked  short 
hours,  or  who  have  loaded  less  than  a  fair  amount 
of  coal  and  -the  reasons  will  be  given,  setting 
forth  clearly  whether  in  each  particular  case  the 
blame  lies  with  the  company  or  with  the  worker. 


Nearly  9,000,000  People  Provided  with 
Anthracite  for  Year,  Since  April  1. 

Enough  anthracite,  domestic  sizes,  to  supply 
for  a  full  year  2,317,000  people,  allowing  the  aver¬ 
age  consumption  per  person,  was  produced  last 
month.  In  the  first  third  of  the  coal  year,  or 
during  the  four  months  ended  July  31,  the  anthra¬ 
cite  industry  has  provided  a  year’s  requirements 
of  8,957,00  people.  At  the  same  time  it  has  sup¬ 
plied  to  war  and  other  industries  and  uses  no 
less  than  9,393,533  tons  of  steam  sizes,  against 
8,408,340  tons  in  the  same  period  last  year. 

Total  shipments  for  the  first  four  months  of 
the  present  coal  year  amounted  to  27,208,073  tons, 
an  increase  of  924,960  tons. 

The  total  output  in  July,  with  the  number  of 
men  available  smaller  than  ever  before,  was 
raised  217,106  tons  above  that  for  June — to  7,084,- 
775  tons— an  amount  exceeded  only  twice  before 
in  any  one  month. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  not  only  was  that 
much  more  anthracite  produced  during  the  four 
months  ended  July  31  than  ever  before  in  such 
period  (924,960  tons  more  than  in  the  same 
time  last  year),  but,  even  more  important,  that 
virtually  the  entire  tonnage  has  actually  reached 
the  consumers. 

The  demand  has  taken  anthracite  as  fast  as  it 
could  be  produced.  This  means  that  consumers 
are  better  provided  than  ever  before  in  August. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  no  reserve  stocks  of 
anthracite  to  be  drawn  upon  next  winter.  Cur¬ 
rent  production  and  distribution  must  then  be 
counted  upon,  which  makes  it  imperative  if  the 
public  is  to  be  supplied  with  coal,  that  the  mining 
forces  shall  be  maintained,  whether  against  the 
draft  or  other  depleting  agencies. 


Meet  the  New  York  State  Coal  Merchants  at  Sar¬ 
atoga  Springs,  September  6,  7  and  8. 


Suggests  T.  R.  as  a  Schwab  for  the  Coal 
Industry. 

To  the  Editor : 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  even  in  a  coal  journal 
to  reiterate  the  fact  that  without  coal  nothing  at 
home  or  abroad  that  is  worth  while  can  be  accom¬ 
plished,  as  in  the  prqss  and  urgency  of  other  matters 
it  seems  at  times  to  be  lost  sight  of.  First  we  have 
our  boys  abroad  to  maintain  and  then  our  soldiers, 
military  and  industrial,  at  home,  and  without  suf¬ 
ficient  coal  it  cannot  be  done.  In  looking  over  all 
of  our  magnificent  plans  for  shipbuilding,  manufac¬ 
ture  of  munitions,  running  of  railroads  and  electric 
lines  and  following  every  effort  in  detail  we  come 
back  finally  and  always  to  the  coal  mines  and  that 
forces  the  conclusion  that  the  biggest  job  in  sight 
today  is  the  maximum  production  of  that  article. 

There  is  a  man  who  could,  if  he  could  be  prevailed 
upon  to  accept  the  task,  secure  all  there  is  in  the 
men  in  the  coal  fields,  and  this  is  by  no  means  a 
reflection  on  the  high  class  and  capable  men  now  in 
the  position.  When  the  shipbuilding  program  was 
not  proceeding  to  suit  they  located  and  secured  the 
services  of  probably  the  one  best  adapted  to  that 
particular  work  in  the  country. 

It  may  be  out  of  place  and  improper  to  mention 
Theodore  Roosevelt  as  the  one  man  in  the  country 
who  could  secure  the  maximum  production  of  coal 
but  the  writer  is  firm  in  his  conviction  that  it  remains 
a  fact.  It  is  a  subordinate  position  but  one  of  vast 
importance  and  possibly  a  man  who  has  given  his 
best  to  his  country  as  has  Mr.  Roosevelt,  whose  sons 
have  given  their  services,  and  in  one  instance  at  least 
life  itself,  might,  if  convinced  of  the  reality  of  the 
serious  situation,  render  this  service  also. 

_ Operator. 

The  Fuel  Administration  announces  that  contracts 
for  the  sale  of  charcoal  in  carload  lots  made  prior 
to  the  price-fixing  order  of  July  8  are  not  affected 
by  that  order. 


West  Virginia  Notes. 

The  plant  of  the  Little  Queen  Coal  Co.,  near 
Charleston  has  passed  to  the  control  of  N.  J. 
Wood  of  that  city. 

With  new  equipment  installed,  the  Blue  Creek 
Coal  &  Land  Co.  is  arranging  to  speed  up  produc¬ 
tion  at  its  Beckley  plant. 

1  he  addition  of  new  power  equipment  has  en¬ 
abled  the  Davis  Creek  Coal  Co.,  of  Charleston, 
to  turn  out  much  more  coal. 

Shipments  from  the  new  plant  of  the  Kanawha- 
Elk  Coal  Co.,  near  Clendennin  on  the  Coal  & 
Coke  Ry.,  will  be  begun  very  shortly. 

Extensive  improvements  are  being  made  at  the 
Goodwill  plant  of  the  Louisville  Coal  &  Coke  Co., 
of  which  Jarius  Collins  is  general  manager. 

The  mining  of  coal  from  a  new  plant  near  King- 
wood,  Preston  County,  will  be  begun  about  Sep¬ 
tember  1  by  the  Soper-Reynolds  Coal  Co.  J.  J. 
Reynolds  is  manager. 

Shipments  from  a  mine  now  being  opened  by 
the  Marsh  Fork  Coal  Co.,  at  Jarrold’s  Valley, 
will  be  begun  about  the  middle  of  October.  T.  E. 
B.  Siler  is  president  of  the  enterprise. 

Not  only  is  the  American  Coal  Co.  mining  more 
coal  at  its  McComas  plant  than  it  ever  has  before, 
25  more  houses  for  miners  being  necessary,  but  it 
is  arranging  to  open  another  mine  at  the  same 
place. 

The  plant  of  th'e  Big  Bottom  Coal  Co.,  on 
Campbell's  Creek,  is  nearing  completion  and  ship¬ 
ments  will  be  begun  in  a  few  weeks.  The  com¬ 
pany’s  operations  are  under  the  management  of 
Joseph  Raisbeck. 

Officials  of  the  Stotesbury  plant  of  the  E.  E. 
White  Coal  Co.  worked  all  day  Sunday,  August 
4,  each  official  setting  five  tons  of  coal  as  his 
goal,  the  proceeds  of  the  coal  so  mined  being 
donated  to  the  Red  Cross. 

J.  A.  Beall,  of  Pittsburgh,  has  disposed  of  ex¬ 
tensive  holdinsg  in  Brooke  County,  W.  Va.,  to 
Bellevernon,  Pa.,  capitalists,  W.  W.  Luce  and 
J.  F.  Luce,  the  consideration  for  4,500  acres  rang¬ 
ing  from  $110  to  $135  per  acre. 

Harrison  County  coal  men  have  embarked  on 
anew  coal  enterprise  in  the  Eagle  district  of  Har¬ 
rison  County,  having  organized  the  Catherine 
Coal  Co.  The  organizers  are  Carl  L.  Horner, 
Henry  N.  Thrasher  and  others. 

Development  of  coal  lands  in  Clay  County 
owned  by  the  Lima  Coal  Co.,  of  Lima,  Ohio,  will 
be  undertaken  by  that  company  as  soon  as  gov¬ 
ernment  requirements  can  be  met.  The  company 
seeks  authority  to  construct  a  siding  on  the  Coal 
&  Coke  Ry.  near  Hartland. 

Large  blackboards  at  each  of  the  fifteen  plants 
of  the  New  River  Co.,  known  as  “slacker  boards,” 
or  “production  boards,”  whichever  way  one 
chooses  to  read  it,  record  the  production  each  day 
of  each  individual  miner.  The  board  shows  in¬ 
dividual  allotted  tonnage,  the  tonnage  produced 
the  previous  day,  the  number  of  men  working, 
those  who  do  not  work,  the  number  of  hours 
worked,  names  of  men  failing  to  work,  etc.  It  is 
hoped  through  these  boards  to  arouse  a  sense  of 
pride  among  the  men.  - 


The  curtailment  of  the  personnel  of  the  trade  is  a 
great  and  continuing  feature,  notwithstanding  the 
certain  more  or  less  legitimate  increase  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  “jobbers”  in  the  past  few  months.  We  note 
that  not  many  years  ago  there  were  210  dealers 
doing  business  in  Atlanta.  Today  the  number  is 
reduced  to  20,  these  including  only  two  or  three  of 
the  original  dealers.  Curtailment  of  dealers  in  New 
York  City  has  attracted  wide  attention  heretofore, 
although  now  rather  an  old  story,  and  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  the  same  process  has  been  gone  through  with 
to  a  less  extent.  The  Boston  list  of  retail  houses 
was  long  ago  reduced  to  a  small  number,  and  in 
other  cities,  far  and  wide,  the  same  report  is  to  be 
made.  Manifestly  big  figures  will  never  be  a  feature 
in  connection  with  the  trade  personnel,  regardless 
of  hoy  rpuch  the  tonnage  statistics  bound  upward. 
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THE  MARKET  SITUATION. 

It  was  well  that  in  our  review  last  week  we 
did  not  take  an  optimistic  view  with  reference 
to  increase  in  production  for  the  official  re¬ 
turns  of  production  of  bituminous  coal  sent 
out  by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  show  that 
for  the  fifth  successive  week  tonnage  has  de¬ 
creased,  going  down  from  approximately  — 
200.000  tons  "of  bituminous  per  working  day 
in  the  middle  of  July  to  something  less  than 
2,000,000  in  the  week  most  recently  reported 
on.  The  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration  has  re¬ 
vised  as  of  August  16th  an  estimate  of  the 
average  daily  requirements  of  coal.  Re¬ 
ferring  specifically  to  bituminous  coal  and 
basing  calculations  on  working  days,  it  is 
estimated  that  for  the  so-called  summer 
months,  April  1st  to  September  30th,  2,070,- 
000  tons  per  day  are  required,  while  in  the 
winter  months,  October  1st  to  March  olst, 
a  less  quantity,  1,949,000  tons,  is  needed, 
making  an  average  for  coal  year  of  2,013,- 
000’ tons. 

On  this  basis  we  might  say  there  will  be 
coal  enough  from  now  on.  The  somewhat 
lessened  quantity  required  for  the  winter 
months  is  based  on  the  shutting  off  of  the  lake 
trade  in  the  winter  rather  than  any  diminu¬ 
tion  of  the  consumption  of  coal  but  the  cal¬ 
culations  would  be  uncomfortably  close  in  the 
minds  of  many  were  they  not  sure  that  an 
early  up-turn  in  production  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  most  probable.  In  the  midst  of  the 
unsettlement  developing  last  summer  with  the 
inauguration  of  Government  regulations,  as 
indicated  by  preliminary  conferences,  the  out¬ 
put  began  to  increase,  very  moderately,  it  is 
true,  in  the  week  ending  August  24th,  con¬ 
tinuing  on  an  average  basis  of  about  1,800,- 
000  tons  per  working  day  throughout  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  year,  no  particularly  high  point 
being  achieved,  and  one  decidedly  low  point 
being  reached  the  week  of  December  14th.  Tt 
seems  probable  that  with  all  the  effort  that 
is  being  made  to  increase  production  we  can 
continue  well  above  the  1917  level,  for  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  year  1916  the  tonnage  was 
as  great  as  it  was  a  year  ago.  W  ith  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  coal  problem  so  keenly  real¬ 
ized  and  so  many  factors  working  for  the 
betterment  of  the  coal  situation,  it  would  cer¬ 
tainly  seem  feasible  to  show  an  increased 
tonnage  from  now  on,  for  the  new  draft  law 
which  will  have  an  effect  in  so  many  lines  .of 
business  will,  fortunately,  make  no  further  in¬ 
roads  on  the  mine  workers,  and  we  under¬ 
stand  that  certain  preferment  for  railroad 
men  is  also  provided  for. 

In  fact,  it  is  the  inadequacy  of  railroad  fa¬ 
cilities  which  has  held  back  tonnage  in  the 


great  majority  of  cases.  Some  operators  have 
been  so  fortunate  as  to  have  a  100  per  cent, 
car  supply,  but  they  are  the  exception.  The 
hot  weather  has  been  quoted  by  some  as  a 
reason  for  the  decline  in  bituminous  produc¬ 
tion.  It  is  stated  that  this  slows  down  the  un¬ 
loading  of  cars  and  prevents  their  prompt  re¬ 
turn,  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  greater 
proportion  of  tonnage  is  handled  in  hopper- 
bottom  cars  this  cannot  be  an  important  fac¬ 
tor.  So,  too,  their  reference  to  hot  weather 
interfering  with  work  at  the  mines,  that  is 
to  say  outside  work :  that  seems  to  be  a  little 
too  far  fetched  to  be  considered  an  important 
proposition  affecting  the  industry  as  a  whole. 

Withal,  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  out¬ 
put  is  still  running  15  per  cent,  ahead  of  a  year 
ago,  a  matter  of  1,500,000  tons  a  week  in 
excess  of  what  was  being  accomplished  in 
1917,  and  quite  a  comfortable  view  of  the  sit¬ 
uation  might  be  taken  were  it  not  for  the 
growing  strength  of  the  miners’  request  for 
higher  wages.  This  is  something  that  cannot 
be  disposed  of  lightly  one  way  or  the  other. 
While  it  might  be  said  that  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  mine  workers  should  be  allowed  to 
break  their  agreement,  any  more  than  the  coal 
operators  or  any  other  class  of  business  men 
who  are  parties  to  a  ldgal  contract,  the  fact 
remains  that  the  power  of  the  union  is  great 
and  any  ill-feeling  growing  out  of  an  unsatis¬ 
factory  settlement  of  the  plea  for  increased 
wages,  any  dilatory  or  otherwise  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  handling  of  the  proposition,  might  be 
reflected  in  a  further  loss  of  tonnage. 

The  operating  interests  will  probably  be 
glad,  therefore,  that  the  Fuel  Administration 
has  such  large  responsibilities  in  the  premises 
and  that  the  burden  of  deciding  what  shall  be 
done  does  not  rest  upon  the  coal  operators 
themselves.  It  is  a  fact  the  expenses  already 
incurred  by  mine  operators,  anthracite  and 
bituminous,  have  largely  increased  the  cost 
of  mining  in  the  past  few  months.  The  an¬ 
thracite  producers  in  particular  have  had 
much  to  contend  with  in  this  regard.  With 
the  so-called  factor  of  manufacturing  enter¬ 
ing  into  their  work,  preparation  and  all  the 
other  work  involved  in  an  anthracite  colliery, 
there  is  more  in  the  way  of  supplies  and  out¬ 
side  labor  to  be  considered,  more  machinery 
and  other  equipment,  as  a  rule,  and  on  all  such 
items  increased  expense  has  been  an  import¬ 
ant  factor. 

That  preparation  is  something  that  cannot 
be  skimped  even  in  times  of  necessity  is  seen 
in  the  criticism  relative  to  dirty  coal.  While 
it  is  obvious  that  the  best  preparation  can 
scarcely  be  attained  under  present-day  con¬ 
ditions  there  is  such  economic  loss  involved  in 
the  loading,  shipping  and  distribution  of  dirty 


coal  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  success  will  attend 
the  clean  coal  campaign  launched  by  far¬ 
sighted,  patriotic  operators.  The  authori¬ 
ties  have  commented  pointedly  upon  the 
necessity  of  carefulness  in  this  regard,  as  it 
is  realized  that  much  of  the  increased  pro¬ 
duction  of  1917  was  in  the  form  of  material 
which  possessed  little  or  nothing  of  heat  pro¬ 
ducing  qualities  and  added  useless  tonnage 
to  the  burden  of  the  sorely-taxed  railroad 
lines. 

Unquestionably  the  cost  of  coal  is  mounting 
up  to  substantial  figures  and  some  interests, 
apprehensive  of  socialistic  comment  on  this 
topic,  are  hopeful  that  any  advances  obtained 
by  the  mine  workers  will  be  small.  Corre¬ 
sponding  in  a  measure  to  the  increased  price 
permitted  to  the  individual  anthracite  operat¬ 
ors,  the  wagon-mine  tonnage  shipped  from  the 
soft  coal  fields  carries  a  premium  of  75  cents 
and,  shipped  in  box  cars,  as  it  generally  is, 
there  is,  including  expense  of  extra  shoveling, 
a  cost  of  something  like  $2  per  ton  additional 
involved  in  the  dealer’s  expense  account  over 
and  above  other  tonnage  delivered  in  hopper 
cars.  Naturally  this  cost  is  reflected  in  his 
selling  price,  leading  some  consumers  to  nurse 
a  grievance,  for  while  they  know  that  the 
prices  of  commodities  generally  have  ad¬ 
vanced  and  that  coal  prices  have,  in  most  in¬ 
stances,  lagged  behind,  the  price  of  coal  is 
ever  a  subject  for  critical  comment  and  for 
the  best  interests  of  the  trade  it  must  be  kept 
well  within  bounds  at  all  times.  Yet  retailers 
should  not  refrain  from  getting  the  reason¬ 
able  profit  which  is  assured  them  by  Govern¬ 
ment  regulations.  The  Baltimore  dealers,  we 
note,  have  appealed  for  a  20  cent  increase  in 
prices  to  take  care,  particularly,  of  rising 
labor  costs,  the  dealers  pointing  out,  also,  that 
not  only  is  the  labor  cost  much  higher  but  that 
laborers  refuse  to  do  as  much  work  as  for¬ 
merly.  It  should,  of  course,  be  the  policy  of 
the  trade  to  submit  carefully  prepared  figures 
that  only  fairly  cover  the  increased  expense, 
for  they  may  be  sure  that  their  data  will  be 
carefully  scrutinized  and  a  rejection  by  local 
authorities  on  the  basis  of  inaccuracy  would, 
of  course,  make  all  the  more  difficult  the 
securing  of  a  more  favorable  decision  upon 
appeal  to  the  State  Administrator. 

Both  dealers  and  consumers  in  sections 
nearer  to  the  mines  will  be  the  more  anxious 
for  tonnage  from  now  on.  They  have  been 
comforted  in  a  measure  with  statements  to  the 
effect  that  their  requirements  will  be  attended 
to  after  the  more  remote  sections  are  supplied 
with  their  proper  allotment  and  they  are  hope¬ 
ful  that  the  tide  will  soon  turn  their  way,  for 
it  is  realized  that  even  if  production  and  ship¬ 
ping  facilities  permit  heavier  forwarding  of 
tonnage  to  certain  places  not  heretofore  sup¬ 
plied,  the  handling  of  coal  upon  arrival  will  be 
quite  a  problem.  Dealers  and  consumers  alike 
are  not  anxious  to  have  it  all  come  in  a  rush. 
The  facilities  of  the  typical  country  coal  yard, 
particularly  a  yard  not  altogether  remote  from 
the  mines,  where  the  dealer  has  heretofore 
had  no  difficulty  in  securing  frequent  replen¬ 
ishing  of  tonnage,  has  certain  well  defined 
limitations  of  capacity,  as  a  general  thing, 
with  but  a  fewT  available  teams  and,  naturally, 
at  such  a  time,  the  subject  of  labor  is  a  vital 
one.  Hence  it  will  be  desirable  to  spread  out 
distribution  to  a  considerable  extent  if  coal  is 
to  be  handled  in  most  convenient  and  econom¬ 
ical  manner.  Such  success  has  been  attained 
thus  far  by  the  Committee  having  the  matter 
in  charge  that  it  is  hoped  the  regulation  of  de¬ 
liveries  will  continue  to  work  for  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  trade  in  general. 
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Trade  Conditions  at  New  York. 

Easing  of  Larger  Steam  Sizes  the  Only  Noticeable  Change  in  Anthracite— New  Storage 
Rules  May  Materially  Affect  Bituminous  Distribution. 


The  end  of  summer  finds  the  local  retail  trade 
about  as  well  satisfied  with  the  results  thus  far  at¬ 
tained  in  the  way  of  making  advance  deliveries 
against  winter  needs  as  could  reasonably  be  ex¬ 
pected.  Of  course,  it  never  will  be  possible  to  sup¬ 
ply  everybody  in  advance.  In  assuming  that  there 
will  be  plenty  of  domestic  coal  next  winter  it  must 
be  taken  for  granted  that  the  collieries  will  continue 
to  turn  out  tonnage  at  approximately  the  present 
rate,  but  if  that  proves  to  be  the  case  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  unusual  hardship  will  be  ex¬ 
perienced  in  this  vicinity. 

The  amount  already  placed  in  consumers’  bins 
hereabouts  is  greater  than  ever  before  delivered  in 
the  period  April  1  to  August  31.  In  the  four  months 
of  the  coal  year  up  to  August  1st  total  anthracite 
shipments  showed  a  gain  of  nearly  a  million  tons 
over  1917,  and  while  part  of  this  increase  was  in  the 
steam  sizes  a  substantial  part  of  it  consisted  of  do¬ 
mestic  coal.  Moreover  a  larger  percentage  than 
usual  was  retained  in  the  East  under  the  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration’s  distribution  plan.  Of  this  extra  ton¬ 
nage  Greater  New  York  received  the  quota  decided 
upon,  and  it  has  been  more  widely  distributed  among 
household  users  than  ever  before.  The  two-thirds 
rule  has  prevented  the  larger  class  of  domestic 
consumers  from  taking  in  their  full  stocks  during 
the  spring  and  summer,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  has 
greatly  increased  the  number  of  individual  deliveries, 
so  that  more  people  than  ever  before  now  have  a 
part  at  least  of  their  winter’s  supply  in  their 
possession. 

Most  of  the  dealers  have  been  receiving  anthracite 
about  as  fast  as  they  could  deliver  it.  Some  could 
have  handled  more,  but  labor  shortage  would  have 
limited  deliveries  in  any  event.  The  difficulty  of 
securing  men  to  carry  in  coal  has  resulted  in  the 
dealers  in  Brooklyn  and  Queens  adopting,  in  effect, 
the  same  arrangement  that  prevails  in  Manhattan 
and  the  Bronx.  In  the  two  last-named  boroughs 
retail  prices  are  based  on  sidewalk  deliveries,  but 
on  the  other  side  of  the  East  River  prices  have  here¬ 
tofore  included  housing.  Now,  however,  it  is  be¬ 
coming  customary  over  there  for  the  dealers  to  offer 
a  nO-cent  reduction  to  buyers  who  are  willing  to  ac¬ 
cept  curb  delivery.  This  practice  has  the  approval 
of  the  local  administrators  and  they  have  advised 
the  dealers  to  give  preference  to  that  class  of  cus¬ 
tomers  in  the  filling  of  orders. 

A  development  of  the  past  two  weeks  has  been  a 
decided  easing  in  No.  1  buckwheat  and  to  a  lesser 
extent  in  rice.  Throughout  the  spring  and  summer 
until  about  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  these  sizes  were 
short  of  the  demand,  but  of  late  this  has  not  been 
the  case  uniformly.  There  are  still  some  shippers 
behind  on  their  orders,  but  there  are  others  with 
a  surplus  to  offer.  In  fact,  some  retailers  complain 
that  they  are  being  crowded  as  hard  on  buckwheat 
as  on.  barley  and  culm,  which  have  been  in  oversup¬ 
ply  right  through  the  summer.  The  easing  up  in 
No.  1  buckwheat,  of  course,  is  accounted  for  by 
the  restrictions  placed  on  its  use  for  industrial  pur¬ 
poses  by  the  Fuel  Administration.  The  result  has 
been  that  consumers  who  are  allowed  to  use  this 
size  have  filled  up  all  their  available  storage  space 
and  tonnage  has  begun  to  back  up. 

A  somewhat  similar  condition  prevails  in  the  case 
of  rice  coal,  for  while  this  size  has  not  been  cut  off 
from  manufacturers,  the  railroads  are  not  using  it 
on  the  same  scale  as  heretofore,  and  there  has  been 
an  extra  tonnage  available  for  the  commercial 
market.  Apparently  consumers  of  rice  have  been 
doing  about  all  the  stocking  they  care  to  at  the 
present  time.  For  a  few  days  it  was  nevessary  to 
embargo  rice  and  smaller  at  Port  Reading. 

The  Bituminous  Trade. 

There  have  been  three  developments  of  the  past 
week  or  ten  days  of  special  importance  to  the  bitu¬ 
minous  trade.  On  top  of  the  demand  for  higher 
wages  by  the  mine  workers  comes  the  statement  that 
foi  hve  consecutive  weeks  the  bituminous  production 


has  been  steadily  on  the  down  grade,  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  these  two  matters  there  has  been  the  Fuel 
Administration’s  ruling  with  regard  to  storage  and 
distribution.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  during  the 
week  ending  August  17th,  the  bituminous  output, 
taking  the  country  as  a  whole,  dropped  below  the 
12,000,000-ton  mark  for  the  first  time  in  nearly  two 
months,  this  being  particularly  worthy  of  note  be¬ 
cause  the  latest  drop  in  output  was  recorded  in  the 
week  directly  following  President  Wilson’s  urgent 
plea  for  the  miners  to  fall  to  with  a  will  and  get 
out  more  coal. 

Ihere  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  this  plea  fell 
on  deaf  ears,  but  the  men  cannot  mine  coal  unless 
the  railroads  furnish  the  cars,  and  car  supply, 
especially  in  Central  Pennsylvania,  has  been  growing 
more  irregular  for  the  last  month  or  six  weeks.  In 
considering  the  chances  of  getting  through  the  win¬ 
ter  without  important  industries  being  crippled  by 
shortage  of  fuel  it  has  to  be  assumed,  in  bituminous 
as  well  as  in  anthracite,  that  the  mines  will  keep  on 
turning  out  a  heavy  tonnage.  The  output  for  the 
last  week  reported  on  was  still  at  the  rate  of  IS 
per  cent,  or  1,500,000  tons,  above  the  same  week, 
a  year  ago,  and  this  may  be  sufficient  to  take  care 
of  increased  requirements.  At  the  same  time  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  downward  trend  would  be  dis¬ 
turbing. 

T  he  demand  for  a  wage  increase  has  serious  possi¬ 
bilities.  from  several  angles.  If  Dr.  Garfield  should 
reconsider  his  present  deermination  not  to  allow 
an  increase,  the  operators  may  be  called  upon  to  ab¬ 
sorb  the  higher  cost  of  production.  But' on  the  other 
hand,  if  he  refuses  to  go  back  on  his  decision,  and 
if  the  order  cutting  off  bonuses  is  put  into  effect 
throughout  the  bituminous  fields  there  mav  be  a  fur- 
thur  loss  of  labor.  There  are  those  in  the  trade  who 
fear  that  such  a  development  would  lead  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  going  a  step  further  and  taking  over  the 
operation  of  the  mines  and  the  distribution  of  their 
output  for  the  duration  of  the  war. 

As  for  the  plan  to  limit  the  amount  of  coal  which 
various  classes  of  industries  may  store,  the  trade  is 
of  the  opinion  that  while  this  looks  all  right  on  paper 
it  is  probably  “too  scientific”  to  be  carried  out  in  de¬ 
tail.  Its  rigid  enforcement  would  result  in  shut¬ 
ting  off,  for  the  time  being,  further  deliveries  to  in¬ 
numerable  plants  in  this  section  which  now  have 
more  tonnage  than  they  are  supposed  to  have  under 
the  new  regulations.  This  would  divert  a  lot  of 
coal  to  buyers  not  so  well  stocked  and  would  lead 
to.  quite  a  shifting  about  in  the  movement  from 
mines  to  consumers. 

Probably  the  chief  effect  of  the  plan  to  equalize 
the  distribution  of  soft  coal  will  be  to  deprive  the 
ordinary  steam  user  of  the  grades  of  low  volatile  and 
gas  coals  that  are  now  in  greatest  demand  for 
bunkering  and  for  use  about  iron  and  steel  plants 
for  coking  and  other  purposes.  This  will  force 
them  to  take  medium  and  low  grades,  which  are 
now  in  comparatively  good  supply  on  account  of 
many  consumers  being  well  stocked  up  and  much 
more  particular  about  quality  than  was  the  case  not 
long  ago. 

Coal  Tonnage  of  New  York  Harbor. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  number  of  cars 
of  anthracite  and  bituminous  handled  over  all  the 
railroad  coal  piers  in  New  York  harbor  for  several 
weeks  past,  as  reported  by  the  Director  of  Tidewater 
Coal  Traffic: 


Anthracite.  Bituminous. 


June  20-26  . 

June  27-Tuly  3  . . . . 

July  4-10  . 

July  11-17  . 

/  ,000 

7,369 

6,994 

7,068 

Tulv  18-24  . 

July  25-31  . 

o,y4z 

6,523 

Aug.  1-7  . 

Aug.  8-14  . 

/  ,UyU 
6,221 
6,958 
6,674 

Aug.  15-21  . 

Aug.  22-28  .... 

The  Chicago  Market. 


Glut  of  Screenings  Slows  Down  Production 
of  Prepared  Sizes. 

The  condition  of  surfeit  continues  in  the  local  soft 
coai  market,  with  the  accumulation  of  screenings  be¬ 
coming  more  serious.  The  difficulty  of  marketing 
screenings  has  extended  to  Franklin  County  grades,, 
and  as  a  result  the  production  of  prepared  sizes  of 
Southern  Illinois  coal  has  lessened.  As  this  coal  is 
in  heavy  demand  for  domestic  use,  there  is  the  un¬ 
fortunate  combination  of  a  surplus  of  low-grade 
prepared  coal,  for  which  the  market  is  slow,  a  pro¬ 
nounced  shortage  of  the  high-grade  bituminous  for 
which  domestic  consumers  and  dealers  are  clamor¬ 
ing,  and  an  overproduction  of  all  grades  of  screen¬ 
ings,  which  the  Fuel  Administration  will  not  allow 
to  be  stored  in  greater  quantities  during  the  hot 
weather,  since  almost  every  existing  pile  of  screen¬ 
ings  is  now  smoking. 

This  badly  mixed  condition  is  causing  considerable 
dissatisfaction  in  the  trade  and  the  impression  pre¬ 
vails  that  the  slow  market  for  screenings  has  slowed 
up  production.  The  Fuel  Administration  has  an  ex¬ 
planation,  however,  which  does  away  with  this  theory. 
It  is  a  fact  that  production  is  continuing  at  a  maxi¬ 
mum  rate,  but  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  screen¬ 
ings  the  coal  is  not  being  put  through  the  screens  ta 
the  same  extent.  Mine-run  is  being  produced,  and 
is  absorbed  by  the  industrials,  while  the  prepared 
sizes  are  for  the  time  being  neglected.  This  condi¬ 
tion  is  likely  to  continue  until  the  hot  weather  is 
o\er  and  it  will  again  be  possible  to  store  screenings 
safely. 

The  Fuel  Administration  also  insists  that  the  sur¬ 
plusage  of  low-grade  bituminous  is  confined  to 
Chicago  and  that  dealers  will  not  long  have  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  marketing  the  coal  which  has  accumulated 
in  their  yards.  The  explanation  is  that  the  first  en¬ 
deavor  of  the  Administration  has  been  to  fill  up 
Chicago.  To  further  this  program  country  dis¬ 
tricts  even  in  northern  Illinois  have  been  given  prac¬ 
tically  no  coal.  Their  dealers  have  been  idle,  while 
their  customers  clamored  in  vain. 

Local  Trade  Well  Stocked. 

Chicago  is  conceded  to  be  pretty  well  stocked  up 
now,  and  a  meeting  will  be  held  next  week  under 
the  direction  of  State  Fuel  Administrator  Durham, 
at  which  the  diversion  of  shipments  to  country  cen¬ 
ters  will  be  arranged.  The  first  shipments  will  go  to 
localities  farthest  removed  from  the  mining  districts, 
and  towns  near  the  mines  will  have  to  wait  until  the 
last. 

Negotiations  with  the  Railroad  Administration  and 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  looking  to¬ 
ward  the  readjustment  of  switching  charges  on 
Chicago  coal  shipments,  so  that  it  will  be  possible  to 
establish  a  uniform  price  on  the  well-known  grades 
of  hard  coal  all  over  Chicago,  are  under  way.  Slow 
progress  is  being  made,  and  whether  the  price  will 
be  established  this  season  is  becoming  doubtful. 

Anthracite  shipments  are  slow,  as  has  been  the 
case  all  this  year  The  figures  on  anthracite  produc¬ 
tion  are  responsible  for  optimism,  however.  There 
were  not  a  few  who  predicted  that  the  promised  79 
per  cent,  of  the  1916-17  tonnage  which  was  allotted 
to  this  State  would  never  arrive.  That  fear  has 
practically  vanished,  however,  and  we  confidently 
count  on  the  promised  proportion  of  the  former 
supply.  The  complaint  of  slow  -shipments  comes 
also  from  Wisconsin,  where  the  hard  coal  supply  is 
received  by  boat,  and  the  season  of  navigation  is 
nearly  over.  Assurances  are  given  by  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration  officials  that  however  slow  it  may  be  the' 
coal  will  finally  get  here  and  in  time  to  use  this 
winter.  It  takes  an  optimist  nowadays  to  enjoy  life 
in  the  coal  business. 


Major  Joseph  L.  Whitten  and  members  of  the 
Quincy.  Mass.,  City  Council  appeared  in.  the  role 
of  wood  salesmen  at  the  Mayor’s  office  and  disposed 
of  2,000  cords  of  wood  to  the  people  of  Quincy  at 
$14  a  cord  and  $1.75  extra  for  sawing.  This  is  in 
anticipation  of  a  fuel  shortage  the  coming  winter. 
Quincy  has  been  allotted  85,000  tons  of  coal  and  the 
orders  already  approved  amount  to  100,000  tons. 
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,  Buffalo  Market  Conditions. 

Bituminous  Situation  Shows  Some  Signs  of 
Relaxation. 


The  soft  coal  situation  seems  to  be  easing  off  a 
little,  though  shippers  do  not  quite  agree  about  it. 
Some  find  the  demand  about  as  formerly,  but  all  feel 
the  new  restrictions  cutting  down  the  shipments  to 
Canada.  Commandeered  shipments  are  also  quite 
the  rule  and  they  do  not  usually  work  in  favor  of 
the  shipper.  Again,  there  are  new  reports  of  coal 
taken  by  railroads,  which  cut  off  the  jobbers’  profits 
entirely.  The  one  good  feature  of  it  all  is  that  the 
output  is  still  reported  as  well  above  that  of  a  year 
ago.  The  car  situation  is  easier,  but  that  state  of 
things  is  usually  accompanied  by  renewed  complaints 
of  slow  mining  work. 

Some  of  the  jobbers  are  getting  a  fair  amount  of 
coal,  but  they  have  to  be  careful  as  to  territory  cov¬ 
ered  and  they  must  not  sell  to  non-essentials.  These, 
with  the  addition  of  endless  reports  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  makes  clerical  work  heavy.  Every  change  for 
a  long  time  appears  to  have  been  unfavorable  to  the 
How  of  trade,  yet  the  consumer  does  not  complain 
as  formerly.  He  seems  to  be  saying  that  he  will 
.get  what  coal  he  can  and  abide  his  fate  without 
repining.  It  is  the  best  way.  The  new  request-order 
cutting  out  Sunday  gasoline  hits  in  the  same  way 
a  new  class  of  consumers,  but  they  will  also  obey 
no  doubt. 

Efforts  to  get  new  leads  in  soft  coal  continue. 
Both  operators  and  jobbers  are  looking  for  new 
mines,  but  they  do  not  find  them  in  any  readiness. 
They  are  not  only  met  by  the  distinctly  unfavorable 
aspect  of  Government  towards  any  work  that  will 
not  increase  the  coal  output,  as  this  might  do  by  the 
delay  of  opening  a  mine,  and  then  the  search  often 
fails  to  discover  a  desirable  mine  and  all  work  done 
is  lost. 

Anthracite  Receipts  Entirely  Inadequate. 


It  was  only  a  short  time  ago — less  than  two 
months — that  the  Northwest  was  soothed  to  rest 
with  the  promise  of  the  fuel  department  that  there 
would  be  an  amply  supply  of  bituminous  coal  at 
least.  If  memory  serves  aright,  there  was  to  be 
some  24,000,000  tons  to  be  sent  forward.  Nearly' 
a  third  of  the  lake  season  has  elapsed  since 
then — the  best  of  the  shipping  period,  when 
the  days  are  the  longest  and  navigation  is  the 
easiest,  and  now  it  is  discovered  that  the  Northwest 
is  short,  and  a  resort  must  be  made  to  the  Illinois 
fields. 

All  this  was  anticipated  three  months  ago,  the  fuel 
department  was  requested  to  revise  its  figures  of 
cost  for  handling  Illinois  coal.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  the  present  figures  did  not  equal  the  cost  of 
business,  and  they  did  not  provide  for  any  carry¬ 
ing  charge  for  Illinois  coal,  though  it  must  be  car¬ 
ried  until  fall.  As  a  result  the  retail  dealers  are  un¬ 
able  to  order  Illinois  coal  in  any  quantity  without 
paying  a  carrying  charge  which  they  will  not  get 
back.  This  was  pointed  out,  but  the  wisdom  of 
that  division  was  against  any  such  thing,  and  as  a 
result  the  Illinois  coal  is  not  coming  forward  in 
such  quantities  as  are  needed  to  offset  the  shortage 
of  Eastern  bituminous.  The  responsibility  is  wholly 
upon  the  Fuel  Administration,  which  assumed  all 
responsibility  and  undertook  to  meet  the  situation 
for  the  winter.  Now,  with  the  rush  shipping  period 
at  hand  frantic  appeals  are  being  made  to  every¬ 
body  to  do  what  they  can  to  offset  the  situation 
which  has  resulted. 

Receipts  of  coal  of  both  grades  on  Lake  Superior 
docks  continue  to  be  disappointing,  and  there  seems 
to  be  no  doubt  but  there  will  be  a  serious  shortage 
unless  a  priority  rule  is  again  invoked  to  save  the 
Northwest  once  more.  Private  concerns  have  been 
laying  by  coal  for  steam  use  in  the  fall  and  winter 
as  much  as  possible,  and  will  be  fairly  provided  for 
during  the  winter.  But  the  tonnage  for  domestic 
and  small  plant  consumption  has  been  disappoint¬ 


keep  at  work  on  Saturday,  and  thus  endeavor  to 
help  keep  production  up  to  the  highest  notch. 

The  registrations  of  men  arriving  at  21  last  Sat¬ 
urday  is  not  expected  to  have  much  influence  on  the 
labor  situation  in  the  district  as  the  operating  firms 
are  asking  for  deferred  classification  for  such  of 
their  men  as  registered  under  the  new  order.  As 
the  notices  sent  out  by  the  Fuel  Administration  dis¬ 
trict  representatives  said  every  effort  would  be  made 
to  help  the  operators  along  this  line,  it  is  believed 
none  of  the  newly  registered  will  be  placed  in  Class 
1A. 

Shipments  of  coal  by  river  to  plants  other  than 
those  in  the  city  and  down  the  Ohio  to  Steuben¬ 
ville,  all  of  which  are  in  the  upper  Ohio  pool  system, 
have  practically  ceased,  owing  to  the  low  water,  and 
packet  business  has  been  entirely  suspended. 


Cars  and  Labor  at  Pittsburgh. 

In  connection  with  the  car  and  labor  situations 
in  their  relation  to  the  production  of  coal,  R.  W. 
Gardiner,  representative  of  the  Federal  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration  for  the  Pittsburgh  distribution  district 
early  this  week  made  this  statement: 

“The  amount  of  coal  produced  in  the  Pittsburgh 
district  is  approximately  1,150,000  tons  a  week.  As 
the  district  representatives’  records  do  not  run  back 
of  March  1,  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  this 
represents  an  increase  over  last  year.  The  figures 
from  other  sources  seem  to  indicate  that  during 
July  there  was  an  increased  production  in  this  terri¬ 
tory  of  about  five  per  cent.,  but  the  early  part  of 
August  the  production  fell  off  due  to  shortage  in 
car  supply,  and  was  not  as  good  as  it  was  last  year. 
These  figures,  however,  are  only  an  indication,  and 
the  source  from  which  they  were  obtained  repre¬ 
sents  such  a  small  .percentage  of  the  total  and  such 
a  short  period  of  time  that  it  is  hard  to  say  that 
they  really  are  reliable. 

“It  is  unquestionably  a  fact  that  all  the  operators 
of  the  Pittsburgh  district  are  short  of  labor,  not 
only  in  the  actual  number  of  men  employed  at  the 
mines,  but  also  in  men  who  ordinarily  work  in  the 
mines  but  yet  do  not  work  steadily.  The  car  supply 
at  present  is  the  dominant  factor,  as  labor  is  load¬ 
ing  all  the  cars  they  are  being  supplied,  but  is  not 
always  loading  all  of  these  cars  on  the  day  on  which 
they'  are  placed.  In  other  words  there  are  some¬ 
times  left  over  cars  which  are  left  unloaded  and  are 
naturally  charged  up  against  the  car  supply  for  the 
next  day.  The  car  situation  for  the  two  months 
prior  to  July  25  had  been  fairly  good;  in  fact,  good 
enough  to  keep  up  to  the  labor  supply,  but  since 
that  time  has  shown  a  falling  off,  although  an  im¬ 
provement  has  been  noticeable  in  the  last  few  days. 
The  shipments  to  the  lake  ports  are  running  in  the 
neighborhood  of  1,100  cars  a  day,  while  the  amount 
this  district  has  been  asked  to  ship  is  1,600.  Wheth¬ 
er  this  is  more  or  less  than  last  year,  I  am  unable 
to  say. 

“There  has  been  a  great  real  of  discussion  as  to 
the  supply  of  coal  for  domestic  consumers  for  this 
winter,  and  this  is  so  interwoven  with  the  supply 
moving  to  the  lakes  that  they  cannot  be  considered 
separately.  Lake  coal  cannot  move  when  the  lake 
navigation  closes,  as  when  the  lakes  once  freeze  it 
is  impossible  to  get  coal  up  in  that  country.  The 
closing  of  lake  navigation  will  mean  the  freeing  of 
1,100  cars  a  day  fbr  the  use  of  domestic  consumers 
and  industrials  ordinarily  supplied  by'  the  Pittsburgh 
district,  whose  supplies  have  been  seriously  cur¬ 
tailed  during  the  summer.  I  don’t  think  there  is 
any  reason  to  fear  any  shortage  of  domestic  coal  in 
Pittsburgh  or  surrounding  towns  this  winter.  It  is 
true  that  there  has  been  more  coal  stocked  this 
summer  than  there  was  last.  The  same  remark- 
holds  true  to  industrial  consumers.  Those  who 
have  stock  piles  of  any  considerable  size  are  being 
required  to  use  the  coal  from  these  piles,  as  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  Fuel  Administration  to  prevent 
any  stocking  of  coal  until  the  lakes  have  been  taken 
care  of.” 


Another  artificial  rise  was  employed  last  week  to 
relieve  the  coal  situation  in  Cincinnati.  Over  30,000 
tons  was  brought  down  the  river. 


The  anthracite  situation  grows  interesting  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  small  amount  allowed  to  the  city  at 
present.  The  difficulty,  as  the  consumers  see  it,  is 
whether  the  authorities  do  not  have  enough  to  enable 
them  to  be  liberal  or  are  holding  it  back  because 
farther-away  points  should  be  supplied  early.  Mean¬ 
while  the  individual  consumer  is  complaining  that 
no  attention  is  paid  to  his  order  and  the  summer  is 
fast  going. 

Users  of  natural  gas  are  divided  between  wonder¬ 
ing  what  that  supply  will  be  and  explaining  that  their 
furnaces  are  built  for  coal  or  gas,  in  order  to  escape 
the  order  not  to  permit  the  use  of  gas  in  furnaces 
built  for  coal.  The  effort  to  be  in  command  of  the 
situation  causes  them  to  make  leads  in  both  direc¬ 
tions. 

Coal  shipments  by  lake  keep  up  pretty  well,  run¬ 
ning  up  to  129,100  tons  for  the  week,  of  which  50,900 
tons  cleared  for  Duluth  and  Superior,  19,300  tons 
for  Fort  William,  17,800  tons  for  Milwaukee,  15,400 
tons  for  Chicago,  10,000  tons  for  Sheboygan,  8,000 
tons  for  Racine.  6.500  tons  for  Green  Bay,  and  1,200 
tons  for  the  Sault. 

Freight  rates  continue  at  $1  for  the  Sault,  Racine; 
60-65  cents  for  Chicago;  55  cents  for  Milwaukee; 
50  cents  for  Sheboygan,  Green  Bay;  48  cents  for 
Duluth-Fort  William. 


Twin  Cities  Market. 

The  Fuel  Administrtaor  is  reported  to  have  made 
a  strenuous  fight  in  Washington  for  more  coal  for 
Minneapolis.  He  finds  that  there  is  a  shortage  of 
anthracite  and  also  of  bituminous.  He  demands  that 
additional  supplies  be  provided.  Furthermore,  he 
points  to  coal  available  from  the  Illinois  fields  which 
is  not  coming  forward  for  the  reason  that  shippers 
in  Minnesota  are  not  shipping  it  forward.  All  of 
which  is  as  true  as  that  two  and  two  are  four.  There 
is  a  shortage  of  both  grades  of  Eastern  coal.  There 
is  not  sufficient  Illinois  coal  coming  forward.  The 
net  result,  if  continued  along  the  present  lines,  will 
be  an  absolute  shortage  of  coal  in  the  winter.  And 
this  is  the  absolute  outcome  of  the  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
trator’s  work  with  reference  to  the  supply  of  coal 
for  Minnesota. 


ing  at  all  times,  and  continues  to  be  so  to  the  present 
time. 


Conditions  at  Pittsburgh. 

Operators  Working  Diligently  to  Obliterate 
Bonus  Evil — Administrator  Garfield 
Gives  Assurances. 

Pittsburgh  district  operators,  through  their  com¬ 
mittees,  are  keeping  close  watch  on  the  mining 
situation  arising  out  of  the  cut  in  prices  made  in 
the  No.  5  and  No.  9  district  of  Ohio  because  of  the' 
“bonus”  evil.  Pittsburgh  district  mines  have  been 
losing  men  through  this  evil,  and  the  same  is  true 
of  companies  operating  in  the  Greensburg-Irwin- 
Westmoreland  field  adjoining.  Operators  in  these 
fields  are  joining  with  the  Pittsburgh  operators  in 
helping  ferret  out  the  evil  and  put  a  stop  to  it.  An 
investigation  is  being  conducted  by  a  committee  of 
the  operators  looking  to  getting  at  the  basis  of  the 
trouble,  as  well  as  to  ascertain  just  who  is  paying 
bonuses.  It  has  been  reported  that  in  this  dis¬ 
trict  similar  methods  to  those  practiced  in  other 
fields  have  been  in  use,  i.  e. ;  free  groceries  up  to  a 
certain  percentage  of  earnings,  free  explosives,  or 
other  considerations  equal  in  value  to  the  cash 
percentage  of  earnings  agreed  on  as  a  bonus.  Just 
how  far  the  practice  has  become  prevalent  in  this 
district  is  not  yet  known,  but  the  operators  are  de¬ 
termined  to  find  out  and  to  put  a  stop  to  it. 

While  car  supply  is  better  as  a  whole,  the  supply 
is  spotty.  Some  lines  are  giving  full  percentage  of 
cars,  others  are  supplying  certain  parts  of  their 
system,  while  other  parts  of  the  system  are  suffering 
This  is  not  because  of  any  discrimination  on  the 
part  of  the  railroads,  but  is  due  entirely  to  the 
manner  in  which  empties  come  into  the  district.  At 
the  best  the  car  supply  is  not  over  five  per  cent, 
better  than  it  was  a  week  ago,  and  it  is  altogether 
spotty. 

The  request  of  the  Fuel  Administration  to  the 
miners  of  the  district,  that  the  annual  picnic 
scheduled  for  August  31,  be  held  on  Labor  day. 
September  2,  has  been  acceded  to  and  the  men  will 
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Trade  at  Philadelphia. 

Increased  Demand  for  Anthracite — Unsatis¬ 
factory  Conditions  in  Bituminous. 

With  the  winter  circular  going  into  effect  on  Mon¬ 
day  next,  with  an  increase  of  30  cents  as  arranged 
last  April,  the  coal  business  will  now  be  on  a  routine 
basis  for  the  balance  of  the  coal  year.  But  it  will 
be  routine  only  so  far  as  a  fixed  price  is  concerned — 
and  with  the  miners  restless  over  an  increased 
wage,  this  may  also  not  be  so  certain.  -However, 
the  increasing  demand  from  the  consumer  is  already 
being  felt,  and  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  with  the 
opening  of  school  next  week,  earlier  than  usual,  a 
larger  number  of  families  than  ordinarily  have  re¬ 
turned  to  the  city  from  their  summer  vacations,-  and 
they  have  begun  their  pressure  on  the  coal  man. 

The  customers  are  still  inclined  to  be  somewhat 
particular  as  to  sizes,  with  the  calls  for  stove  and 
nut  exceeding  all  others,  but  this  cannot  remain  so 
very  long,  for  with  frost  only  a  matter  of  some 
weeks  off,  there  will  be  a  sudden  change  in  public 
opinion,  and  they  will  be  willing  to  take  coal  of 
almost  any  size.  With  this  idea  in  view,  we  know 
of  quite  a  few  progressive  retailers  who  are  laying 
by  good  stores  of  buckwheat  coal,  and  for  this 
reason,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  next  winter 
they  will  be  in  business  when  some  of  their  compet¬ 
itors  have  empty  yards. 

Behind  Quota. 

With  the  summer  practically  gone,  it  can  be  said 
that  the  city  is  far  behind  its  quota,  but  the  in¬ 
formation  is  quietly  given  out  that  after  October  1, 
the  shipments  to  the  eastern  cities  will  be  particular¬ 
ly  heavy.  While  the  dealers  have  been  accustomed  to 
being  put  off  this  way  from  month  to  month,  yet 
they  still  cling  to  the  hope  that  the  above  promise 
will  be  met. 

Of  course,  the  new  winter  prices  of  30  cents  above 
the  August  schedule  goes  into  effect  on  September  1, 
but  the  dealers  will  not  at  once  charge  the  increase 
in  their  retail  prices,  that  is,  those  who  have  had 
a  little  stock  at  the  old  figure.  However,  in  the 
course  of  a  week  all  dealers  will  be  asking  the  full 
winter  retail  rate,  and  while  there  is  some  dissatis¬ 
faction  manifested  by  consumers,  their  disappoint¬ 
ment  generally  vanishes  with  the  delivery  of  the  coal. 

The  steam  trade  continues  very  brisk,  but  with 
some  tendencies  at  times,  to  a  slackening  in  buck¬ 
wheat  coal.  Any  stray  cars  of  this  size,  however,  are 
quickly  snapped  up,  and  no  company  has  had  diffi¬ 
culty  in  disposing  of  it. 

Recently  there  was  some  difficulty  over  a  con¬ 
gestion  of  prepared  sizes  to  a  number  of  local 
dealers.  Due  to  shipments  being  bunched  by  one 
of  the  large  companies,  it  was  necessary  to  transfer 
some  of  the  coal,  a  most  unusual  occurrence  under 
present  conditions,  which  for  a  time  led  the  trade  to 
believe  that  an  avalanche  of  coal  was  about  to  de¬ 
scend  upon  them. 

Bituminous  Situation 

The  bituminous  trade  continues  in  a  most  unsatis¬ 
factory  state.  The  railroads  do  not  appear  to  be  able 
to  adjust  the  car  distribution  so  that  all  mines  are 
properly  supplied.  This  has  continued  now  for  a 
month,  and  has  resulted  in  a  serious  loss  of  tonnage, 
which  is  shown  by  receipts  here  recently.  Shippers 
continue  to  protest,  but  without  avail,  and  the  rail¬ 
road  continues  to  make  the  car  allotment  on  the  old 
basis.  The  rail  movement  of  coal  that  is  loaded  is 
particularly  good,  which  would  indicate  that  the 
roads  are  in  condition  to  handle  much  greater 
tonnages. 

This  week  the  distribution  committee  made  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  local  field  and  noted  that  some  of  the 
large  plants  had  a  particularly  good  supply  of  coal  in 
reserve,  far  greater  than  in  most  ordinary  times.  As 
a  consequence,  a  number  of  plants  have  been  notified 
that  for  some  time,  at  least,  they  will  be  held  to 
their  strictly  current  requirements. 

Tide  tonnage  loses  none  of  its  activity,  and  most 
bunkering  is  promptly  taken  care  of.  The  only  ten¬ 
dency  to  slacken  is  in  coastal  deliveries,  but  even 
those  are  showing  a  tendency  of  moving  along  more 
smoothly. 


Duluth-Superior  Market. 


Big  Shortage  in  Coal  Now  Exists — Navigation 
Conditions  Ideal 

The  big  feature  of  the  coal  situation  at  the  Head 
of  the  Lakes  at  present,  is  that  there  is  a  shortage 
of  1,990,000  tons  in  shipments  and  also  a  heavy 
shortage  of  the  hard  product.  So  serious  is  the 
situation  that  Judge  J.  F.  McGee,  Fuel  Administrator 
for  Minnesota,  has  gone  to  Washington,  to  confer 
with  the  Fuel  Administration  to  avert  a  fuel  famine 
during  the  coming  winter.  It  is  said  that  there  are 
1,000,000  tons  of  bituminous  coal  in  Illinois  that  the 
Fuel  Administration  may  have  shipped  to  Minnesota. 
Shippers  are  being  urged  to  ship  every  available  ton 
to  the  Northwest  at  once,  and,  if  necessary,  have  it 
stored  for  future  use.  It  is  roughly  estimated  that 
the  hard  coal  shortage  amounts  to  at  least  275,000 
tons. 

The  weather  will  undoubtedly  prove  a  big  factor  in 
relieving  the  fuel  situation  here.  The  weather  this 
year  has  been  the  warmest  in  the  history  of  the 
Northwest,  and  the  prospects  are  that  there  will  be  a 
continuation  of  high  temperature  for  sometime,  as 
the  lake  waters  temper  the  weather  here  until  late 
in  the  fall.  In  this  way,  thousands  of  tons  of  coal 
will  be  saved.  Navigation  conditions  are  ideal,  and 
with  the  heavy  lake  traffic  now  prevailing,  the  coal 
movement  up  the  lakes  should  overcome  the  short¬ 
age  of  fuel  to  a  large  extent. 

Ample  Coal  in  Iron  Ranges 

News  from  the  iron  ranges  and  North  Dakota  are 
to  the  effect  that  no  fuel  shortage  will  exist  in  those 
districts  this  year.  The  shipments  to  the  West  have 
been  heavy,  and  it  is  said  that  the  only  possible  way 
for  a  shortage  to  ensue  would  be  from  disobedience 
of  orders  issued  by  the  Fuel  Administrator.  Judge 
McGee  has  urged  resideration  on  the  ranges  to  use 
wood  whenever  possible,  but  he  also  recognizes  the 
fact  that  the  mines  and  industries  must  be  kept 
going  at  capacity  to  be  of  most  help  in  winning 
the  war.  Only  soft  coal  can  be  used  in  cook  stoves. 
Pocahontas  is  prohibited.  Hard  coal  will  be  permit¬ 
ted  for  heaters  when  the  use  of  soft  coal  is  im¬ 
practicable.  Dealers  are  forbidden  to  deliver  any 
other  than  buckwheat  and  egg  sizes  for  furnaces. 
No  smokeless  coal  can  be  used  this  season. 

In  Duluth,  the  Commercial  Club  is  co-operating 
with  the  Fuel  Administration,  and  a  fuel  committee 
has  been  appointed,  with  D.  A.  Reed  as  chairman. 
This  body  will  regulate  distribution  during  the  year. 
This  committee  will  receive  official  appointment  from 
Washington.  All  engineers  operating  plants  of  100- 
horse  power  or  more  will  be  required  to  fill  out 
questionnaires  pertaining  to  the  operation  of  their 
plants.  With  this  precaution,  the  government  can 
determine  whether  the  industries  are  exercising  due 
economy  in  operation. 

West  Virginia  Operating 
Conditions. 

Charleston,  W  Va„  Aug  29.— In  spots  at  least, 
transportation  facilities  and  production  seem  to  be 
see-sawing.  In  other  words,  when  the  car  supply  is 
poor  and  there  are  not  so  many  cars  to  load,  the 
labor  supply  is  ample.  When  cars  become  more 
plentiful,  the  mines  are  hard  put  to  keep  enough 
men  working  regularly  to  load  them.  But  as  the 
result  of  a  concerted  effort  more  cars  are  being 
loaded.  Now  that  the  miners,  for  the  most  part, 
are  bent  on  getting  out  more  coal,  the  car  supply 
has  slumpel  in  places. 

Until  the  two  are  equalized  production  will  not 
reach  its  maximum.  With  the  development,  how¬ 
ever,  of  co-operation  as  the  principal  factor  of  the 
speed-up  program  it  is  believed  better  results  will 
be  obtained,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  what 
the  spirit  of  co-operation  between  operators,  miners 
and  the  railroads  is  bringing  results  and  creating 
a  better  feeling  than  has  heretofore  prevailed. 

The  car  supply  is  still  far  below  what  it  ought 
to  be  and  is  as  uncertain  as  of  yore — which  is  say¬ 
ing  a  good  deal.  Even  where  the  supply  is  good 


in  certain  districts,  particularly  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  State,  cars  are  placed  so  late  that  a  day  is 
frequently  wasted. 

Conditions  in  the  New  River  field  now  are  con¬ 
ducive  to  maximum  production,  the  only  handicap 
being  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  a  few  local  lead¬ 
ers  to  hold  miners  back,  although  the  latter  seem 
to  be  imbued  with  the  proper  spirit.  Undependa¬ 
bility  of  the  power  supply  in  this  district  has  been 
a  sore  spot  with  the  operators,  though  the  supply 
is  being  improved  and  the  Virginian  Power  Co. 
seems  to  be  overcoming  its  previous  deficiencies. 

Winding  Gulf  Doing  Better. 

The  Winding  Gulf  region  is  gradually  increasing 
its  total  output,  this  result  being  due  to  greater  co¬ 
operation  on  the  part  of  the  men  and  to  improve¬ 
ments  in  railroad  service,  the  Virginian  Railway 
having  added  six  large  engines  to  its  rolling  equip¬ 
ment. 

The  car  supply  in  the  Fairmont  district  is  said 
to  be  little  better  than  it  was  last  winter.  Operators 
there  are  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  gas  coal  should 
not  be  used  for  railroad  fuel,  as  is  now  the  case,  in 
view  of  the  announced  necessity  of  conserving  by¬ 
product  coal. 

After  a  slump  in  production  in  marked  contrast 
to  the  coal  mined  the  last  week  in  July,  the  Poca¬ 
hontas  and  Tug  Riven  fields  are  striking  their 
stride  again,  though  bothered  by  a  shortage  of  man 
power.  A  large  proportion  of  miners  in  southern 
West  Virginia  are  negroes,  some  of  whom  have 
been  drafted,  and  the  chief  complaint  is  of  inability 
to  secure  more  miners. 

No  improvement  in  the  car  service  in  the  Kana¬ 
wha  field  has  been  discernible  so  far,  although  both 
the  car  service  section  and  the  C.  &  O.  hold  out 
hope  of  relief  from  the  shortage,  which  is  laid  at 
the  door  of  slow  unloading,  excessive  heat  and 
congestion,  all  interwoven  causes.  While  the  dis¬ 
trict  gained  about  3,000  tons  last  week  over  the  pre¬ 
vious  week,  the  output  being  170,431  tons,  that  is 
still  about  50,000  tons  below  the  same  week  last 
month,  so  that  at  the  present  rate  of  production 
August  will  show  a  loss  of  about  200,000  tons  com¬ 
pared  to  July. 


Plans  to  Make  Briquettes. 


Government  Becomes  Interested  in  Plant 
Being  Built  at  Clinchfield,  Va. 

Washington,  Aug.  29 — The  following  announce¬ 
ment  regarding  the  Government’s  interest  in  a  new 
enterprise  for  manufacturing  briquettes  has  been 
made  by  teh  Fuel  Administration : 

“Following  tests  made  of  ‘Carbocoal’  by  the  U. 
S.  Navy  and  two  railroads,  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  become  interested  in  the  establishment 
of  a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  the  product  at 
Clinchfield,  Virginia.  The  plant,  which  is  now  in 
the  preliminary  stages  of  construction,  will  have  a 
capacity  of  treating  several  hundred  thousand  tons 
of  bituminous  coal  annually.  The  plans  for  the 
plant  and  the  grounds  allow  for  an  eventual  ca¬ 
pacity  of  1,500,000  tons  per  year. 

“By  a  new  process  of  low  temperature  distillation, 
invented  by  Charles  H.  Smith,  bituminous  coal  is 
treated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  recover  greater 
quantities  of  the  valuable  by-products,  such  as 
toluol,  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  valuable  oils. 
From  the  residue  is  made  a  valuable  smokeless  fuel, 
in  the  form  of  briquettes.  Tests  of  ‘Carbocoal’  by 
the  Navy  disclose  that  it  contains  less  than  four  per 
cent^volatile  matter,  rendering  it  practically  smoke¬ 
less.  Moreover,  it  is  found  to  work  satisfactorily 
where  there  is  limited  grate  area  and  restricted 
boiler  capacity. 

The  new  plant,  which  is  expected  to  be  in  opera¬ 
tion  early  in  1919,  is  being  built  near  the  junction 
of  the  Carolina,  Clinchfield  &  Ohio  and  Norfolk 
&  Western  Railways.  On  account  of  the  suc¬ 
cessful  tests  of  Carbocoal’  and  the  great  promise 
it  gives  of  saving  fuel,  the  U.  S.  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion  and  the  Ordance  Bureau  of  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  are  co-operating  in  the  construction  of  the 
plant.” 
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Situation  at  Boston. 


Conditions  in  Bituminous  Trade  Satisfactory 
— Congestion  Still  Continues. 

The  bituminous  situation  in  New  England  this 
week  is,  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  consumer  who 
is  looking  out  only  for  his  immediate  future  re¬ 
quirements,  very  satisfactory.  Stocks,  in  nearly  all 
cases,  have  been  built  up  to  the  limit  allowed  by 
the  recent  ruling  made  by  the  United  States  Fuel 
Administration.  A  number  of  users,  of  course,  now- 
have  reserves  in  excess  of  the  allowances  made,  but 
they  will  be  compelled  to  use  their  surplus  for  cur¬ 
rent  needs  until  it  has  been  reduced'  to  the  pre¬ 
scribed  amount.  Others,  who  have  been,  in  the 
past  few-  months,  unable  to  obtain  as  much  as  they 
desired  will  now  have  the  opportunity  of  increasing 
their  supply  up  to  the  limit  allowed.  The  impres¬ 
sion  prevails  among  the  trade  that,  when  all  condi¬ 
tions  pertaining  to  New  England,  such  as  distance 
from  mines,  difficulty  attendant  upon  transportation 
facilities  during  the  winter  months,  etc.,  are  taken 
into  consideration,  the  period  of  limitation  of  re¬ 
serve  supplies  named  by  the  Administration  is  so 
short  that  some  industries  will  be  seriously  handi¬ 
capped  during  the  coming  winter  unless  modification 
is  made. 

As  indicated  above,  the  consumer  who  has  not 
interested  himself  in  the  future  probability  of  ob¬ 
taining  coal  is  now  very  w^ell  satisfied  with  condi¬ 
tions  as  they  exist,  and  a  number  of  instances  have 
been  reported  where  offered  coal  has  been  refused. 
It  is  understood  this  is  especially  true  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  box  car  shipments,  the  consumers  evidently 
preferring  to  obtain  their  coal  from  other  sources 
rather  than  to  assume  the  extra  expense  incidental 
to  unloading  from  this  class  of  equipment,  and 
some  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  efforts  to 
dispose  of  coal  so  shipped. 

Congestion  still  obtains  at  both  tidewater  loading 
and  discharging  ports,  resulting  in  accrued  demur¬ 
rage  on  pretty  nearly  every  cargo  sent  into  this 
territory.  These  accruals  in  some  instances  mount 
to  tremendous  proportions  and  add  very  materially 
to  the  ultimate  cost  of  the  coal  to  the  consumer. 
An  illustration  may  be  given  to  bring  out  more 
clearly  the  effect  of  delays.  Two  steamers,  within 
the  past  week,  were  discharged  at  New  England 
ports.  Their  combined  tonnage  was  about  13,200 
tons.  Demurrage  accrued  in  excess  of  $20,000  and 
war  tax  at  three  per  cent  on  this  amount  exceeded 
$600.  The  consequent  result,  of  course,  was  that 
the  coal  contained  in  these  two  cargoes  cost  the 
consignees  considerably  more  than  $1.50  per  ton  in 
addition  to  the  established  price  at  the  mines  plus 
the  transportation  and  war  tax  charges. 

Congestion  Greatest  at  Loading  Points. 

As  the  congestion  has  been  more  pronounced  and 
demurrage  accruals  much  greater  at  the  loading 
than  at  the  discharging  end,  much  discussion  has 
taken  place  with  reference  to  the  arrangement  by 
which  charterers  of  vessels  must  assume  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  accrued  demurrage  at  the  loading 
piers  when  such  vessels  are  forced  to  wait  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  dock  through  no  fault  of  the  charterer. 

Anthracite  coal  for  domestic  use  is  being  de¬ 
livered  as  rapidly  as  possible,  retail  dealers  work¬ 
ing  their  equipment  to  full  capacity,  and  the  number 
of  apprehensive  householders  is  being  gradually  re¬ 
duced.  Many,  however,  who  have  already  had  the 
two  thirds  supply  allowed  by  the  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion  are  now  beginning  to  exhibit  anxiety  as  to  the 
probability  of  receiving  the  remaining  one  third. 
As  there  are  still  a  great  many  orders  which  were 
placed  early  in  the  season  unfilled,  it  is  probable 
those  who  have  received  their  proportion  w-ill  have 
to  wait  patiently  a  little  longer  and  content  them¬ 
selves  -with  the  thought  that  they  are  fortunate  in 
having  been  able  to  obtain  what  they  already  have. 

The  officials  of  the  New  England  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration  are  untiring  in  their  efforts  to  see  that  all 
are  properly  taken  care  of,  and  with  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  the  retail  dealers  and  a  certain  degree  of 
indulgence  on  the  part  of  the  domestic  coal  buying 
public,  there  is  no  doubt  of  their  ability  to  so  handle 


the  situation  as  to  provide  against  a  repetition  of 
the  inconvenience  and  suffering  which  was  so  mark¬ 
ed  in  New  England  during  last  winter. 


Conditions  at  Baltimore. 


Essential  Industries  and  City  Departments 
Coinplain  of  oPor  Coal — Increasing 
Box  Car  Receipts. 

The  storm  over  quality  of  coal  coming  into  the 
Baltimore  district  is  gathering  force.  Not  only  are 
the  non-essential  industries  complaining,  but  even 
the  public  service  plants  which  have  secured  Gov¬ 
ernment  directed  shipments  are  howling.  The  elec¬ 
tric  current  supply  company  here  gave  as  the  main 
reason  for  not  being  able  to  supply  all  the  power 
needed,  even  for  war  plants,  the  fact  that  it  was 
given  insufficient  coal  by  the  government  in  the  first 
place  and  very  bad  coal  that  cut  boiler  efficiency  in 
the  second  place. 

On  top  of  this  the  city  departments  complain  that 
they  are  not  getting  even  as  good  coal  as  most  other 
consumers  here.  It  was  stated  that  even  such  es¬ 
sential  branches  as  the  water-works  and  high  pow'er 
plant  of  the  fire  department  were  in  danger  of  shut¬ 
down  because  of  poor  coal.  The  coal  was  stamped 
as  producing  great  clinkers  and  as  catching  fire  in 
the  bunkers. 

The  trouble  over  dirty  coal  becomes  the  more 
acute  at  a  time  when  there  is  a  better  distribution 
of  supplied  tonnage  for  this  territory.  The  order 
of  the  Fuel  Administration  against  heavy  storing  by 
all  classes  of  industry,  following  the  application  of 
the  same  principle  to  individual  firms  by  the  Mary¬ 
land  administrator  a  couple  of  weeks  or  more  ago, 
brought  coal  to  the  account  of  the  administrator 
that  has  been  distributed  through  the  various  pur¬ 
chasing  agents. 

An  ever-increasing  proportion  of  the  coal  coming 
to  this  city  recently  has  been  in  box  cars,  however. 
Much  of  this  is  wagon-mine  coal  of  a  very  inferior 
grade.  When  the  purchasing  agent  dumps  this 
coal  on  his  connection  with  the  information  that  it 
is  all  he  can  get  for  delivery,  and  furnishes  the 
information  that  it  will  cost  the  consumer  about  $2 
more  a  ton  to  handle  than  would  good  coal  at 
Government  price  delivered  in  hoppers,  there  is 
naturally  a  loud  outcry.  This  box-car  coal  in  the 
first  place  carries  a  Government  allowed  additional 
cost  of  75  cents  a  ton;  then  it  costs  here  about  an 
average  of  $1.10  additional  to  unload.  This  box¬ 
car  coal  is  coming  all-rail  and  is  one  of  the  big  sore 
points  here  just  now. 

Hard  coal  dealers  here  are  in  more  or  less  de¬ 
spair  over  conditions.  In  the  first  place  they  are 
not  getting  anything  like  the  apportionment  of  hard 
coal  promised,  and  the  prospect  of  getting  heavier 
deliveries  in  a  bunch  later  would  not  even  please 
greatly  as  it  could  not  be  adequately  handled.  There 
are  now  many  predictions  that  the  coming  winter 
will  see  much  suffering  for  lack  of  coal.  With  the 
trade  here  having  “their  tongues  hanging  out”  in 
an  effort  to  get  more  shipment  at  once,  and  with 
the  Anthracite  Committee  saying  that  such  a  course 
is  impossible,  it  proved  of  more  than  passing  in¬ 
terest  to  hear  that  Washington  coal  men  are  actually 
glutted  with  hard  coal. 

It  is  an  open  secret  in  the  trade  that  several  Balti¬ 
more  coal  men  went  to  Washington  to  get  a  first 
line  view  of  the  situation,  and  all  brought  back  the 
same  story.  Last  week  there  was  such  a  jam  of 
hard  coal  poured  into  Washington  that  the  dealers 
could  not  handle  it,  the  railroad  tracks  were  piled 
with  unloaded  cars,  some  dealers  were  alloted  so 
much  in  an  effort  to  prevent  a  railroad  embargo 
that  might  have  caused  a  cut  in  allotment  that  they 
could  not  deliver  and  for  which  they  did  not  have 
storage  room.  These  dealers  are  reported  to  have 
transferred  shipments  to  other  dealers  who  managed 
to  find  places  to  put  the  coal.  One  dealer  is  report¬ 
ed  to  have  been  assigned  one  gfoup  of  60  cars  at 
once  and  had  about  as  much  chance  of  handling 
them  as  the  proverbial  “snow-bird.”  Said  one  man 
who  took  a  first  hand  view  of  this  situation  “Some 


coal ;  and  Washington  only  40  miles  away  from 
poor  coal-famine  stricken  Baltimore.” 

Meanwhile  the  demands  of  the  public  for  deliver¬ 
ies  on  orders  frequently  on  the  books  here  since  last 
April  are  becoming  more  strenuous.  Dealers  here 
short  of  coal  one  day,  short  of  labor  another  when 
a  little  come  along,  and  getting  very  short  of  cash 
after  watching  the  fast  dwindling  margin  of  profit 
allowed  them  by  the  local  fuel  administration,  are 
far  from  gladsome  in  many  cases.  Some  dealers 
had  no  coal  at  all  on  some  days  the  past  week.  Such 
men  find  the  situation  rough  sledding  when  they 
are  forced  to  pay  the  wages  of  idle  helpers  in  order 
to  keep  them  in  this  period  of  short-man  power. 

W.  H. 


Columbus  Market  Conditions. 

Lake  Trade  Now  Receiving  Bulk  of  Attention 
— Strong  Demand  from  Industrials. 

The  coal  trade  in  Ohio  continues  active  in  every 
department.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  lake  trade, 
where  especial  efforts  are  being  made  to  supply  the 
Northwest  with  fuel  before  the  close  of  navigation. 
There  is  also  a  good  domestic  and  steam  demand 
and  production  is  being  held  up  to  a  pretty  fair  level. 
On  the  whole  the  tone  of  the  trade  is  fairly  satis¬ 
factory  and  prospects  are  considered  fair. 

Lake  trade  is  now  receiving  the  bulk  of  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  Federal  Fuel  Administration.  Under 
the  priority  order  a  larger  tonnage  is  being  shipped 
to  the  lower  lake  ports  and  this  is  expected  to  be 
increased  under  a  recent  production  program  an¬ 
nounced  by  A.  W.  Calloway.  Practically  no  con¬ 
gestion  is  reported  from  the  Northwest  as  the 
movement  to  interior  points  is  good. 

Domestic  trade  is  rather  active,  although  restricted 
shipments  to  that  branch  of  the  business  is  limiting 
stocks.  Some  dealers  are  able  to  keep  current  orders 
going  because  of  surplus  stocks  and  daily  receipts 
from  connections  made  before  the  priority  order  was 
issued.  A  large  percentage  of  the  coal  now  delivered 
is  mine-run,  although  there  are  some  prepared  sizes 
sold.  Pocahontas  is  now  out  of  the  market  and  there 
is  only  a  small  amount  of  anthracite  available.  West 
Virginia  splints  are  arriving  in  fairly  good  quan¬ 
tities.  Retail  prices  will  be  affected  by  the  recent 
order  reducing  prices.  For  the  most  part  the  reduc¬ 
tion  is  five  cents  on  the  ton.  In  the  Cambridge  field 
the  reduction  is  20  cents,  but  not  a  great  deal  of 
that  coal  comes  to  Columbus.  Thick-vein  Hocking 
lump  and  egg  will  sell  for  $5.75  to  $5.90  and  mine- 
run  at  $5.50  to  $5.65.  Thin-vein  Hocking  prepared 
sizes  are  $6.15  to  $6.30  and  mine-run,  $5.90  to  $6.05. 
Pomeroy  Bend  prices  are  $6  to  $6.15  for  prepared 
sizes  and  $5.75  to  $5.90  for  mine-run.  Domestic  coke 
sells  at  $12.15  and  anthracite  around  $10.70. 

Steam  demand  is  rather  strong,  especially  in  the 
western  part  of  the  State.  In  fact  if  it  were  not  for 
reserve  stocks  there  would  be  considerable  incon¬ 
venience.  The  larger  users  had  succeeded  in  laying 
in  a  fairly  good  surplus  and  some  of  the  smaller 
consumers  had  followed  that  example.  Railroad 
traffic  is  heavy  and  consequently  the  demand  for 
railroad  fuel  is  strong.  The  rationing  plan  for  sur¬ 
pluses  as  announced  by  the  Federal  authorities  has 
taken  effect  with  the  result  that  over  700  Ohio  con¬ 
sumers  have  been  put  on  the  list  to  which  coal  can 
not  be  shipped. 

There  has  been  a  good  production  during  the  past 
week  in  practically  every  field  in  the  State.  The 
patriotic  meetings  which  have  been  held  in  certain 
districts  have  proven  beneficial. 

There  is  a  slight  shortage  of  cars  in  the  Hocking 
Valley  field,  due  mostly  to  lack  of  motive  power.  In 
eastern  Ohio  the  output  has  been  pretty  good  and  is 
estimated  at  75  to  80  per  cent.  Pomeroy  Bend  and 
the  Southern  Ohio  field  has  been  producing  about 
85  per  cent.  Cambridge,  Crooksville  and  Massillon 
are  credited  with  75  to  80  per  cent. 


The  less  talking  a  man  does  the  less  denying  he 
has  to  do. 


The  trouble  with  a  train  of  thought  is  that  it 
doesn’t  always  run  on  schedule  time. 
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Conditions  at  Cincinnati. 


Lake  Coal  Is  Moving  on  a  Heavy  Basis — 
Car  Shortage  Affects  Local  Deliveries. 

There  is  not  much  change  in  the  market  situation 
at  Cincinnati  since  last  week.  The  poor  car  supply 
on  the  C.  &  O.,  and  the  L.  &  N.  has  had  a  tendency 
to  cut  down  the  supply  of  coal  available  for  yards 
and  factories  at  Cincinnati  and  then  the  fact  that 
lake  coal  is  making  such  a  drive  adds  to  the  short¬ 
age.  Lake  coal  is  moving  very  briskly  and  it  now 
looks  as  if  the  shortage  of  a  little  Over  eight  per 
cent  over  the  program  of  the  year  might  be  made 
up  before  the  season  is  over. 

The  river  coal  supply  has  been  cut  off  from  Cin¬ 
cinnati  for  a  while  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is 
not  enough  water  in  the  river  even  with  the  arti¬ 
ficial  waves  to  float  the  barges  down.  However,  a 
couple  of  good  heavy  rains  in  the  Ohio  Valley  and 
on  its  tributaries  will  make  a  navigable  enough 
river  to  float  some  of  the  coal  now  held  at  the 
mines.  Even  with  the  severe  coal  car  shortage  in 
the  Kentucky  fields  of  the  C.  &  O.  and  L.  &  N.  there 
has  been  a  fairly  free  movement  of  coal,  especially 
from  the  Southeastern  fields  of  the  L.  &  N.  This 
coal  goes  to  Southern  Ohio  points,  although  the 
greater  portion  is  being  absorbed  by  the  lakes. 

Western  Kentucky  coal  is  still  absent  from  this 
market  due  to  conditions  outlined  in  last  week’s 
letter,  wherein  the  government  has  ordered  that 
field  to  take  care  of  the  nitrate  plant  at  Mussel 
Shoals  and  the  Du  Pont  plant  at  Nashville  and 
Camp  Taylor.  Hope  has  just  about  been  given  up 
insofar  as  getting  this  particular  coal  into  Cincin¬ 
nati. 

No  Early  Relief  for  Domestic  Consumers. 

Summed  up  there  appears  to  be  very  little  relief 
in  sight  for  domestic  consumers  until  the  end  of  the 
lake  shipping  season.  We  hear  so  many  coal  men 
say  that  just  as  soon  as  their  lake  requirements  are 
filled  they  will  have  lots  of  free  coal.  Anyway,  we 
shall  see  exactly  what  we  shall  see  when  that  time 
comes.  The  effects  of  the  last  order  regarding  the 
moving  of  loaded  and  empty  coal  cars  is  already  in 
evidence  in  some  fields,  but  the  operators  on  the 
C.  &  O.  are  willing  to  swear  that  such  is  not  the 
case  on  the  C.  &  O.  where  it  is  said  that  60  out  of 
170  mines  were  closed  down  last  week  due  to  poor 
car  supply. 

A  meeting  was  held  by  some  of  the  Kanawha 
operators  and  a  delegation  appointed  to  confer  with 
C.  &  O.  officials  to  see  if  some  relief  coiild  not  be 
secured.  This  empty  situation  in  this  territory  is 
being  looked  after  by  Mr.  Worcester  who  is  Federal 
Director  of  Ohio-Indiana  district  and  it  is  thought 
that  he  has  the  matter  so  well  in  hand  that  this 
shortage  will  be  relieved  at  once.  Carriage  facto¬ 
ries  at  this  point  and  in  the  Miama  Valley  have  been 
given  preference  in  the  distribution  of  coal  due  to 
the  fact  that  buggies  are  considered  as  farm  imple¬ 
ments.  There  is  a  little  codicil  attached  to  this  pre¬ 
ferred  order  however,  wherein  the  carriage  makers 
are  asked  to  use  wood  wherever  possible. 

Fearing  some  shortsighted  householders  had 
not  taken  cognizance  of  the  fact  that  it  is  urgently 
desired  that  they  get  their  coal  in  the  cellar  before 
winter,  the  Fuel  Administration  is  again  calling 
attention  to  this  important  fact  with  the  request 
that  they  put  in  their  order  at  once.  It  is  estimated 
that  fully  75  per  cent  of  the  people  who  burn  coal 
have  their  supply  in  the  cellar. 

A  delegation  of  miners  from  the  Knox  County, 
Indiana,  fields  were  in  Cincinnati  Saturday  morning 
to  see  Federal  Director  Worcester  of  the  Ohio- 
Indiana  District  regarding  the  car  supply  in  the 
Indiana  fields.  Mr.  Worcester  was  absent  but  his 
chief  clerk  Mr.  MacVeagh  met  with  them  in  his 
absence  and  took  charge  of  their  complaints.  They 
state  that  they  stood  ready  to  turn  out  the  coal  if 
they  could  get  the  cars,  which  is  the  same  condition 
everywhere. 

The  movement  of  coke  is  beginning  to  look  up  a 
little  and  it  might  be  that  the  market  will  get 
stronger  iti  the  very  near  future. 


New  Draft  Will  Spare  Miners. 


If  They  Join  Army  It  Will  Be  Due  to  Their 
Own  Stubborn  Insistence. 

Washington,  Aug.  29. — The  Daily  Digest,  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  National  Coal  Association,  says  that 
only  stubborn  insistence  upon  enlisting  on  the  part 
of  miners  and  men  engaged  in  other  industries  es¬ 
sential  to  the  actual  conduct  of  the  war  will  defeat 
the  plans  that  have  been  made  by  the  Provost 
Marshal  General  to  call  immediately  into  active 
military  service  only  those  men  who  are  not  en¬ 
gaged  in  such  industries.  Just  what  those  plans 
are  can  not  be  disclosed  at  the  present  time,  but  a 
representative  of  the  National  Coal  Association 
learned  today  that  unusual  precautions  will  be 
taken  to  insure  the  mines  and  other  war  industries 
against  the  loss  of  men  whose  presence  in  their 
present  occupations  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
the  success  of  the  nation’s  war  program. 

One  of  General  Crowder’s  aides  today  reiterated 
the  necessity  for  the  closest  co-operation  on  the  part 
of  coal  operators  in  impressing  upon  the  men  in 
their  employ  that  it  is  their  duty  to  accept  deferred 
classification  when  their  District  Boards  give  it  to 
them. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  one  of  the  aides  of  the 
Provost  Marshal  General  made  the  statement  that 
it  is  as  much  the  duty  of  a  miner  to  accept  a  de¬ 
ferred  classification  as  it  is  the  duty  of  a  soldier 
to  obey  the  commands  of  his  superior  officer.  That 
statement  holds  good  today. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Provost  Marshal  Gen¬ 
eral  to  call  first  for  those  men  between  the  ages 
of  19  and  36.  From  these  men  the  Provost  Mar¬ 
shal  estimates  he  will  get  not  less  than  1,500.000. 

The  Senate  passed  the  draft  bill  unanimously 
late  yesterday,  75  Senators  voting.  An  amendment 
by  Senator  Penrose  was  adopted,  providing  “that 
the  local  boards  shall  determine  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance  from  the  answers  in  the  questionnaire  of 
each  registrant  whether  or  not  any  person  is  en¬ 
titled  to  deferment  or  exemption  without  requiring 
registrants  to  claim  such  deferred  classification  or 
such  exemption.” 

Another  amendment  adopted  was  to  provide  that 
persons  exempted  to  work  in  industries  be  allowed 
to  wear  a  badge,  uniform  or  insigna.  This  was 
proposed  by  Senator  France,  of  Maryland. 


Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.R.  Shipments. 

Shipments  of  bituminous  coal  over  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  during  the  first  five  months  of  past  few 
years  were  as  follows : 


Month.  1915.  1916.  1917.  1918. 

January  ....  2,293,406  2,703,264  2,959,434  2,712,573 
February...  1,906,210  2,666,007  2,471.359  3,225,974 

March  .  2,094,607  2,763,165  2.990,163  3.644,103 

April  .  2,159.914  2,510,188  2,861,603  3,600,539 

May  .  2,564,481  2,967,082  3,138,933  3,906,386 

Total  ....11,018,682  13,614,227  14,421,492  17,089,575 

Coke  shipments  were 

Month.  1915.  1916.  1917.  1918. 

January  ....  221,395  382,692  290,986  213.250 

February...  232,111  378,461  203,766  225,258 

March .  257,009  400,518  318,194  272,725 

April  .  289,369  355,268  309,823  319,236 

May  .  297.897  357,106  293,454  349  713 

Total  ....  1,297.871  1,874,145  1,416,223  1,370,182 

Shipments  of  bituminous  coal  over  this  road  in 


May  increased  767,453  tons,  or  24.4  per  cent.,  com¬ 
pared  with  tonnage  hauled  during  same  month  last 
year,  while  for  the  first  five  months  of  1918  ton¬ 
nage  carried  increased  2,668,083  tons,  or  18.5  per 
cent.,  compared  with  same  period  of  last  year.  Coke 
shipments  for  the  five  months  decreased  46,041  tons, 
or  3.2  per  cent. 


George  Kearns  of  the  Imperial  Coal  Co.,  has 
closed  his  offices  in  Cincinnatti  and  has  established 
headquarters  in  Charleston,  W.  Va.  He  was  one 
of  the  “live  wires”  of  the  Coal  Exchange  and  his 
associates  will  miss  him. 


Mr.  Storrow  Gives  Householders  Advice  as 
to  Coal  Saving. 

Below  are  some  excerpts  from  advice  recently 
given  to  New  England  householders  by  Administra¬ 
tor  Storrow  : 

“There  is  no  doubt  in  the  world  that  most  people, 
if  they  are  watchful  and  careful,  can  save  a  con¬ 
siderable  percentage  of  coal  they  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  burning.  The  chief  thing  is  to  want  to  and 
to  be  willing  to  take  pains. 

“In  general,  coal  saving  is  promoted  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  dwelling  by  storm  windows,  storm  sashes, 
weather  strips  and  all  other  methods  of  making  the 
house  tight.  Hot-air  furnaces  should  be  run  by  tak¬ 
ing  air  during  war-times  from  a  cellar  or  a  hall, 
instead  of  outdoors.  In  bedrooms  where  the 
windows  are  open  for  the  night  heat  should  be  cut 
of!  wherever  there  is  no  danger  of  freezing  pipes. 

“Reduce  the  temperature  of  the  home  to  67  or  68 
and  keep  it  there  by  managing  the  fire  or  furnace. 
Don  t  wait  until  the  temperature  of  the  house  rises 
to  73  or  74  before  closing  the  draft,  but  get  to  the 
stove  or  furnace  before  a  rise  in  temperature  takes 
place.  If  you  get  there  after  overheating  has  taken 
place,  your  fire  will  have  already  burned  most  of 
the  coal  you  want  to  save.  If  you  haven’t  a  ther¬ 
mometer  easy  to  read  and  hanging  in  a  handy  place, 
please  get  one  and  then  anticipate  the  movements 
of  the  thermometer;  don’t  lag  behind  it. 

“By  keeping  the  air  moist  rooms  can  be  made  as 
comfortable  at  65  as  at  70,  with  the  very  dry  air 
usually  found  in  dwellings,  as  well  as  "decidedly 
more  healthful.  By  the  use  of  heavier  clothing 
the  temperature  may  be  lowered  considerably  with¬ 
out  danger  to  health  and  when  heat  is  needed  only 
occasionally  in  part  of  the  house,  it  can  be  supplied 
locally  by  using  wood,  gas,  oil  or  electricity. 

Put  Equipment  in  Good  Order. 

Now  is  the  time  when  ranges,  furnaces  and  flues 
should  be  thoroughly  cleaned.  Soot  is  as  much  of 
a  non-conductor  of  heat  as  asbestos,  and  dirty 
stoves  and  furnaces  and  flues  send  the  heat  up  the 
chimney.  Plumbers  and  carpenters  are  sure  to  be 
busy  next  hall,  and  if  repairs,  cleaning  or  other 
work  in  or  about  the  house  are  necessary,  in  pre¬ 
paration  for  the  cold  weather,  these  matters  should 
be  attended  to  at  once. 

In  apartment  houses  the  problem  of  how  to  save 
coal  is  a  peculiar  and  difficult  one,  but  we  don’t  in¬ 
tend  to  make  the  janitor  the  keeper  of  the  tenant’s 
conscience.  It  is  up  to  every  occupant  of  such  a 
dwelling  to  take  care  he  is  doing  his  share  of  con¬ 
servation.  Don’t  be  the  first  to  make  a  complaint. 
If  the  tenant  turns  off  the  heat  when  it  is  not  need¬ 
ed,  he  takes  some  of  the  load  off  the  heater  and 
thereby  reduces  coal  consumption. 

“Start  your  furance  fire  or  stove  late.  You  may  be 
a  little  uncomfortable  on  a  few  cool  Fall  days,"  but 
you  will  be  more  comfortable  on  some  warm  Fall 
days.  \  ou  will  not  be  nearly  so  likely  to  catch  cold 
from  the  coolness  of  the  cool  day  as  you  will  from 
the  super-heat  of  the  warm  days.” 

Light  the  Furnace  Late. 

“Put  off  lighting  your  furnace  fire  as  late  as  you 
can.  If  you  can  afford  it,  light  a  wood  fire  in  your 
stove  or  furnace  the  first  few  frosty  mornings  and 
then  let  it  burn  out.  Though  wood  is  higher  in  price 
than  coal,  you  need  only  put  in  wood  enough  to 
burn  for  a  couple  of  hours  to  take  the  chill  off, 
while  if  you  once  get  the  furnace  started  you  will 
probably  unnecessarily  burn  it  right  around  the 
clock.” 


The  prohibition  bill  passed  by  the  Senate  on 
Thursday  contains  a  clause  authorizing  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  establish  ‘  dry  '  zones  in  the  vicinity  of  coal 
mines,  steel  mills  and  other  places  where  large 
numbers  of  men  are  employed.  While  the  proposed 
law  will  not  do  away  with  saloons  entirely  until 
July  1,  1919,  the  President  will  have  power  to  pro¬ 
hibit  the  sale  of  liquor  about  mines  and  industrial 
establishments  immediately  after  the  bill  is  passed 
by  the  House  and  signed. 
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Railroad  Electrification  Would  Save  Much  Coal. 

Feasible  from  Technical  Standpoint,  but  Expense  Involved  and  Scarcity  of  Material  Will 
Probably  Prevent  Much  Being  Done  Until  After  the  War. 


The  question  of  electrifying  the  railroads,  which 
has  been  debated  pro  and  con  for  many  years,  has 
come  up  for  renewed  discussion  in  the  last  few 
weeks  as  a  result  of  Mr.  McAdoo’s  recent  remarks 
on  that  subject.  Leading  railroad  excutives  and 
electrical  engineers  endorse  the  opinion  of  the 
Director  General  that  the  problem  is  largely  one  of 
finances  and  the  obtaining  of  material ;  that  the  plan 
is  practicable  from  an  engineering  and  operating 
standpoint. 

One  of  the  most  important  advantages  of  gen¬ 
eral  elctrification,  particularly  under  present  condi¬ 
tions,  would  be  the  saving  in  coal  and  transporta¬ 
tion.  Not  only  would  something  like  100,000,000 
tons  of  coal  now  consumed  in  locomotives  be  re¬ 
leased  for  industrial  uses,  but  many  thousands  of 
cars  and  hundreds  of  engines  required  to  haul  rail¬ 
road  fuel  would  become  available  for  other  traffic. 

While  it  is  hardly  likely  that  much  will  be  done 
toward  electrification  before  the  end  of  the  war,  it 
is  interesting  to  note  what  one  eminent  authority  has 
to  say  on  the  subject  from  a  coal  standpoint. 

“While  the  amount  of  coal  in  our  country  is  enor¬ 
mous,”  said  E.  W.  Rice,  Jr.,  president  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers,  in  a  recent 
address,  “its  supply  is  definitely  limited.  It  is  terrify¬ 
ing  to  realize  that  25  per  cent,  of  the  total  amount  of 
coal  which  we  are  digging  from  the  earth  each  year 
is  burned  to  operate  our  railroads  under  such  ineffi¬ 
cient  conditions  that  an  average  of  at  least  six  pounds 
of  coal  is  required  per  horse  power  of  work  per¬ 
formed.  The  same  amount  of  coal  burned  in  a 
modern  central  power  station  would  produce  an 
equivalent  of  three  times  that  amount  of  power  in 
the  motors  of  an  electric  locomotive,  even  including 
all  the  losses  of  generation  and  transmission  from 
the  source  of  power  to  the  locomotive. 

Possible  Saving  of  100,000,000  Tons. 

“But  this  is  not  all.  It  is  estimated  that  some¬ 
thing  like  150,000,000  tons  of  coal  were  consumed 
by  the  railroads  in  1917.  Now,  we  know  from  the 
results  obtained  from  such  electrical  operation  of 
railroads  as  we  already  have  in  this  country  that  it 
would  be  possible  to  save  at  least  two-thirds  of  this 
coal  if  electric  locomotives  were  substituted  for  the 
present  steam  ones.  On  this  basis  there  would  be  a 
saving  of  over  100,000,000  tons  of  coal  a  year. 

“The  carrying  capacity  of  our  steam  railroads  is 
seriously  restricted  by  the  movement  of  coal  required 
for  the  haulage  of  the  trains  themselves.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  fully  16  per  cent,  of  the  total  ton  mile¬ 
age  movement  behind  the  engine  drawbar  is  made  up 
of  company  coal  and  coal  cars,  including  in  this 
connection  the  steam  engine  and  its  contents.  In 
other  words,  the  useful,  or  revenue,  carrying  capacity 
of  our  steam  roads  could  be  increased  10  per  cent, 
with  existing  track  facilities  'by  eliminating  the  en¬ 
tire  movement  of  company  coal.” 

E.  B.  Katte,  the  engineer  in  charge  of  electric  trac¬ 
tion  of  the  New  York  Central  RR.,  in  a  recent  issue 
of  the  Times,  gave  some  facts  regarding  the  com¬ 
parative  cost  and  efficiency  of  steam  and  electric 
locomotives.  At  present  a  steam  locomotive,  which 
before  the  war  cost  $26,000,  can  be  built  for  $45,000 
to  $50,000.  An  electric  locomotive  costs  $100,000,  and 
there  are  monster  ones  now  being  built  which  will 
cost  more. 

Big  Initial  Outlay. 

“Adding  to  the  original  price  of  the  electric  loco¬ 
motive,”  said  Mr.  Katte,  “the  cost  of  installation  of 
all  kinds,  power  houses  and  substations  and  cables, 
the  locomotives  really  represent  an  outlay  of  $250,000 
each.  As  more  of  them  are  being  built,  however, 
they  will  become  much  cheaper.  When  the  war  is 
over,  the  whole  problem  of  electrification  will  have 
another  aspect  than  that  which  it  wears  in  view  of 
the  present  high  costs  of  all  materials.  It  is  the 
initial  outlay  which  counts — the  electrification  of  the 
railroad  is  feasible  and  desirable,  as  far  as  the  opera¬ 
tion  is  concerned. 


“OnCe  the  power  houses  are  ready  and  the  installa¬ 
tions  are  made,  the  cost  of  the  current  is  much  less 
than  the  cost  of  steam.  The  losses  from  leakage  are 
being  reduced  constantly,  and  as  cables  have  been 
made  which  will  carry  a  voltage  of  160,000,  and  even 
260,000,  with  no  greater  loss  than  those  of  much 
lower  capacity,  that  item  is  constantly  decreasing. 
The  power  of  the  electric  locomotive  can  be  turned 
off  when  not  in  use,  while  the  steam  locomotive  must 
be  ready,  when  the  train  is  still,  to  take  up  the  load 
anew. 

“I  should  say  that  even  where  coal  is  used  for  the 
generation  of  power,  at  least  a  saving  of  one-half 
could  be  made  by  using  it  in  central  power  houses, 
instead  of  in  the  steam  locomotive.” 

The  new  type  electric  locomotives  ate  not  content 
with  merely  not  using  power;  when  they  run  down 
grade  they  reverse  the  motors  and  actually  regen¬ 
erate  themselves  by  making  current  from  friction 
and  feeding  it  into  their  own  dynamos. 

Where  the  average  steam  locomotive  will  wheeze 
and  freeze  in  cold  weather  through  loss  of  heat,  no 
matter  how  busy  the  fireman  may  be,  the  big  Moguls 
of  the  electric  speed  up  with  every  drop  of  a  degree 
in  the  mercury.  They  are  often  at  their  best  when 
the  weather  is  below  zero.  Although  there  has  been 
some  trouble  with  overhead  wires,  and  often  there 
are  escapes  of  current  from  third  rails,  the  electric 
railroad  on  the  whole  is  a  success. 

Practical  Features  to  Be  Considered. 

As  noted  above,  electrification  is  largely  a  matter 
of  finance,  but  in  this  instance  finance  must  be  spelled 
with  capital  letters  all  the  way  through,  for  the  cost 
of  electrification  is  truly  enormous  and  not  only  is 
the  expense  of  installation  to  be  considered,  but  also, 
the  discarding  of  perfectly  good  equipment  of  great 
value.  A  railroad  cannot  permit  its  locomotives  to 
run  down  until  their  value  reaches  the  vanishing 
point  in  the  expectation  of  putting  in  electric  motors 
when  that  particular  day  and  date  has  been  reached. 

Not  only  does  the  steam  equipment  and  all  that 
goes  with  it  have  to  be  kept  right  up  to  the  mark 
to  the  day  of  change,  but  for  weeks  and  months 
afterwards  it  has  to  be  kept  in  reserve  to  guard 
against  the  inevitable  breakdowns  of  a  new  electric 
system. 

Two  electric  installations  in  particular  proved  a 
serious  burden  for  the  companies  concerned,  and 
passengers  in  and  out  of  the  Grand  Central  a  few 
years  ago,  particularly  via  the  New  Haven  line,  know 
how  frequently  there  were  delays.  Rarely  if  ever 
does  anything  happen  to  put  all  steam  engines  out 
of  service  at  once,  but  some  minor  mishap — little 
more  than  the  proverbial  grain  of  sand— can  shut 
down  a  great  power-house  and  keep  everything  at  a 
standstill  for  hours. 

The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  installation 
has  often  been  referred  to  as  illustrative  of  what 
can  be  done,  and  it  surely  is  a  splendid  feature,  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  in  that  case  everything 
tended  to  suggest  and  favor  electric  operation.  In 
that  part  of  the  country  good  coal  is  very  expensive, 
but  water  power  is  available.  The  grades,  even  on 
such  a  well  constructed  road,  are  heavy — a  condition 
severe  on  steam  operation  but  easy  for  electric 
service.  The  winter  weather  is  severe,  reducing  the 
efficiency  of  steam  locomotives  but  increasing  the 
efficiency  of  electric  power.  Labor  is  always  scarce 
and  high  priced  in  such  remote  sections,  and  fewer 
men  are  required  under  the  electric  system. 

Furthermore,  electric  operation  was  foreseen  at 
the  outset  and  only  temporary  arrangements  were 
made  with  regard  to  locomotive  service.  The  con¬ 
ditions  there  cannot  be  taken  as  typical  of  the  oper¬ 
ating  conditions  in  other  places.  With  only  two  pas¬ 
senger  trains  in  operation  each  way  daily,  nothing 
in  the  way  of  commuter  traffic  service  or  anything 
of  that  sort,  any  temporary  delay  because  of  power 
being  off  is  scarcely  to  be  considered  of  any  conse¬ 
quence. 

Electric  operation  is  interesting  from  an  engineer¬ 
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ing  standpoint,  and  has  great  practical  advantages 
also.  It  will  be  gradually  introduced  where  den¬ 
sity  of  traffic,  the  scarcity  and  high  price  of  coal  and 
other  unusual  features,  make  it  particularly  useful. 
But  it  will  be  many  a  day  before  there  is  anything 
like  a  complete  displacement  of  steam  locomotive. 

It  is  possible  that  Government  control  of  the  rail¬ 
roads  may  be  a  factor  making  for  the  earlier  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  idea,  for  as  a  result  thereof  one  prob¬ 
lem  can  be  the  more  readily  disposed  of — the  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  discarded  or  superfluous  equipment.  If,  for 
instance,  all  of  the  roads  leading  into  St.  Paul  and 
Minneapolis  should  be  electrified  for  a  distance  of 
30  or  40  miles  out,  the  locomotives  displaced  could 
be  taken  over  by  the  Government,  their  value  credited 
to  proprietary  lines  and  they  could  be  moved  to  the 
poorly  equipped  lines  in  the  South  and  West,  where 
they  could  finish  out  their  career. 

In  fact,  as  electric  installations  were  made  here 
and  there  in  the  crowded  centers  the  more  equip¬ 
ment  could  be  moved  off  to  the  points  of  less  density 
of  traffic  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  Government,  thus 
doing  away  with  the  difficulty  of  negotiating  under 
the  disadvantage  of  a  forced  sale,  with  the  heavy 
loss  involved  in  such  a  proceeding  ordinarily,  but 
putting  the  equipment  where  it  is  most  needed,  ac¬ 
cording  to  definite  official  information  already  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  record.  We  should  say  that  this  factor,  as 
much  as  any  recent  knowledge  of  the  practicability 
of  electric  traction,  gives  practicability  to  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Adoo’s  comment*. 


Washington  Notes. 

Domestic  coal  will  head  the  new  priorities  list 
being  prepared  by  the  War  Industries  Board,  it  is 
announced  by  Chairman  Baruch.  The  list  will  be 
divided  into  four  basic  groups  for  the  order  in  which 
they  will  receive  preferential  treatment. 

American  builders,  so  far  this  year,  have  delivered 
48,656  cars  of  all  descriptions  to  the  Government. 
Most  of  them  went  to  the  Allies  or  to  the  military 
railways  in  France.  But  10,694  have  been  coal  cars. 

The  Fuel  Administration  has  issued  an  order,  ef¬ 
fective  August  26,  modifying  Zone  E  to  the  extent 
that  western  Kentucky  coal  may  now  be  shipped 
to  Evansville,  Ind.  An  order  has  also  been  issued 
permitting  Indiana  operators  to  continue  the  ship¬ 
ment  of  slack  or  screenings  to  certain  Ohio  points 
outside  of  Zone  D  until  October  1.  The  section 
involved  is  that  part  of  the  State  west  and  south  of 
“a  line  coincident  with  the  Norfolk  &  Western 
Railway  from  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  to  Columbus, 
Ohio;  thence  coincident  with  the  Hocking  Valley 
Railway  to  Toledo;  thence  coincident  with  the  De¬ 
troit  &  Shore  Line  Railway  to  the  Ohio-Michigan 
State  line.” 

An  examination  of  the  records  of  about  265  coal 
mining  companies  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau 
has  disclosed,  it  is  claimed  unreported  profits  yield¬ 
ing  more  than  $5,000,000  additional  tax  revenue  to 
the  Government.  More  than  2,500  companies  re¬ 
main  to  be  examined  and  officials  expect  to  gather 
a  total  of  $50,000,000  taxes  from  these  sources. 
Some  cases  represent  evident  attempts  to  evade 
tax  payments,  but  a  large  proportion,  officials  ex¬ 
plained,  reflect  difficulty  by  the  companies’  account¬ 
ants  in  figuring  the  proper  tax  under  the  compli¬ 
cated  excess  profits  laws. 

Steps  for  obtaining  the  exemption  of  all  coal 
miners,  either  under  the  former  draft  acts  or  the 
new  man-power  bill,  were  taken  last  Tuesday  when 
instructions  were  sent  to  all  district  production 
managers  directing  that  petitions  for  deferred 
classification  on  industrial  grounds  be  filed  by  the 
operators  for  each  employe  in  and  about  the  mines. 
President  Wilson’s  proclamation  of  August  12  call¬ 
ing  for  a  maximum  production  of  coal  for  war  pur¬ 
poses  was  cited  by  the  administration  as  authority 
for  its  action.  _ 

A  dispatch  from  St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  says 
the  mayor  has  been  advised  that  the  Canadian  Rail¬ 
way  War  Board  is  arranging  for  shipments  of  an¬ 
thracite  in  box  cars  from  the  Pennsylvania  mines, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  arranging  for  water  trans¬ 
portation  from  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 
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Retail  Convention  Program. 

Well-Known  Officials  to  Address  New  York 

Retailers  at  Saratoga. 

Below  is  the  program  of  the  annual  convention 
of  the  New  York  State  Coal  Merchants’  Association, 
to  be  held  in  the  United  States  Hotel,  Saratoga,  next 
Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday : 

Thursday,  September  5. 

3 :00  p.  m.— First  Meeting — Report  of  President. 
H.  G.  Dewey. 

Appointment  of  committees. 

Address:  The  Health  Insurance  Fad,  Dr.  James  F. 
Rooney,  vice  president  New  York  State  Medical 
Association,  Albany. 

Address :  M.  N.  Clement,  general  manager,  Coal 
Merchants  Mutual  Insurance  Co.,  Albany. 

7:00  p.  m. — Dinner — Address  of  Welcome,  Senator 
E.  T.  Brackett,  Saratoga;  Response,  President 
Dewey. 

Address :  W.  A.  Smoot,  president,  National  Retail 
Coal  Merchants’  Association,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Address:  John  E.  Lloyd,  resident  vice  president, 
National  Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Association, 
Washington. 

Illustrated  Lecture :  “The  Forests,  Waters  and 
Wild  Life  of  New  York  State  as  War  Time  Re¬ 
sources,”  Warwick  S.  Carpenter,  secretary,  New 
York  State  Conservation  Commission.  Illustrated  by 
lantern  slides  and  motion  pictures. 

Friday,  September  6. 

10:00  a.  m. — Business  Session.— Report  of  Treas¬ 
urer  C.  B.  Staats. 

Report  of  Secretary  Fred  Davey. 

Report  of  Executive  Secretary  G.  W.  F.  Woodside. 

3  :00  p.  m. — Fuel  Administration  Session. — Ad¬ 
dress  :  Samuel  B.  Crowell,  Retail  Merchants’  Repre¬ 
sentative  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration,  Washington. 

Address:  By  Representative  from  New  York  State 
Fuel  Administration.  Talks  by  various  County  Fuel 
Administrators. 

7 :00  p.  m.— Dinner — Address :  J.  D.  A.  Morrow, 
general  director  Distribution  Division,  U.  S.  Fuel 
Administration,  Washington. 

Address :  A.  S.  Learoyd,  director  Bureau  of  An¬ 
thracite,  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration,  Washington. 

Saturday,  .September  7. 

10:00  a.  m. — Business  Session. — Election  of  offi¬ 
cers.  Patriotic  address  by  a  returned  soldier. 

Entertainment  for  Ladies  : — 

Automobile  rides  every  morning.  Dancing  every 
evening  in  Hotel.  Reception  and  tea  Friday  after¬ 
noon  in  the  famous  Saratoga  Casino.  All  ladies  are 
requested  to  bring  their  knitting  bags. 


New'  Devillers  Plant  Soon. 

We  feel  sure  that  many  of  our  friends  will  be  in¬ 
terested  in  noting  the  well-known  name  of  Robert 
Devillers  on  our  front  page  this  week,  this  gentle¬ 
man  now  being  president  of  the  Belgian  Coal  Briquet 
Co.  which  will  shortly  be  a  prominent  factor  in  the 
market. 

Mr.  Devillers  is  very  well  known  in  engineering 
circles  throughout  the  world  having  built  plants  in 
Japan,  France,  Belgium,  England,  Germany,  Holland 
and  Spain  and  other  countries.  One  of  his  most 
recent  propositions  concerns  negotiations  with  the 
Victorian  State  Government  for  the  building  of  no 
less  than  20  briquet  plants  in  Australia  with  which 
to  handle  the  lignite  coal  of  that  country.  Mr. 
Devillers  has  also  built  successful  plants  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  and  will  shortly  have,  it 
is  expected,  an  interesting  announcement  to  make 
relative  to  one  in  this  vicinity. 


Hand  coal  shippers  say  that  Canadian  consumers 
have  a  goodly  amount  of  soft  coal  on  hand  for 
emergencies  and  some  manufacturers  who  have  need 
of  200  to  300  tons  of  bituminous  a  year  bought  500 
tons  last  year,  so  that  the  Canadian  situation  is  much 
easier  than  dealers  from  across  the  line  make  it  out 
to  be. 


A  Look  Ahead. 


Mr.  heelw  right  Sees  Vast  Possibilities  for 
American  Export  Coal  Trade. 

In  a  recent  statement  regarding  the  vital  part  coal 
is  playing  in  winning  the  war,  J.  H.  Wheelwright, 
president  of  the  Consolidation  Coal  Co.  and  of  the 
National  Coal  Association,  also  points  out  that  upon 
the  return  of  peace  the  huge  fleet  of  American 
owned  vessels  now  being  constructed  will  be  of  in¬ 
valuable  assistance  in  developing  an  export  trade  in 
coal  far  surpassing  anything  hitherto  achieved. 

“It  is  a  common  saying  that  this,  that  or  the  other 
raw  material  or  manufactured  article  will  ‘win  the 
war,’”  says  Mr.  Wheelwright.  “We  have  seen  this 
statement  advertised  many  times.  The  Food  Ad¬ 
ministration  says,  ‘Food  will  win  the  war.’  The 
sugar  refiners  put  up  posters  and  car  cards  saying, 
‘Sugar  will  win  the  war.’ 

“The  United  States  Shipping  Board  and  even  the 
National  Foreign  Trade  Council  have  said  that  ships 
will  win  the  war,  and  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with 
them,  with  but  one  amendment — coal  and  ships  will 
win  the  war.  We  certainly  need  the  ships  to  trans¬ 
port  to  the  fighting  districts  the  men  and  their  sup¬ 
plies.  Without  the  ships  they  cannot  get  there. 
But  without  the  coal  the  ships  cannot  make  their 
voyages,  and  so,  after  all,  it  is  coal  that  is  going  to 
help  in  winning  the  war. 

The  Importance  of  Foreign  Trade. 

“And  in  a  double  sense  it  is  foreign  trade  in  coal 
that  is  furnishing  such  powerful  war-winning  assist¬ 
ance  just  now.  For  the  service  rendered  by  this 
humble  product  of  American  mines  and  industry  is 
by  no  means  confined  to  filling  bunkers  and  supply¬ 
ing  the  steam  for  our  transports  and  the  other 
steamers  that  are  carrying  the  huge  bulk  of  military 
supplies,  food  and  other  articles  to  our  allies  and  to 
the  neutrals  of  Europe  and  the  remainder  of  the 
world. 

“We  have  even  exported  coal  to  Europe  and 
thereby  secured  supplies  which  otherwise  would  not 
have  been  available.  And  we  have  sent  coal  to  South 
America  and  secured  in  return  materials  of  the  high¬ 
est  value  in  the  production  of  munitions  and  other 
war  supplies. 

“By  the  time  the  war  is  successfully  concluded 
this  country  should  be  in  a  position  she  has  never 
been  in  before,  i.  e.,  she  will  have  American  vessels 
to  carry  coal  and  other  exports  to  foreign  countries 
and  bring  back  such  of  their  products  as  we  import, 
placing  us  on  a  more  favorable  basis  in  so  far  as 
marine  rates  are  concerned. 

“In  addition  we  wfill  have  gained  knowledge,  such 
as  our  experience  will  have  taught  us  in  the  handling 
of  the  huge  export  tonnage  we  have  moved  since  the 
war  has  been  on,  and  with  adequate  international 
banking  facilities  to  competently  handle  trade.” 


Coal  Inspectors  Meet. 

Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  Aug.  29. — A  conference  of 
much  importance  to  the  movement  to  secure  clean 
coal  was  recently  held  at  the  Fairmont  offices  of 
the  Fuel  Administration,  when  Chief  Inspector 
Charles  F.  Ice  and  his  deputies  met  with  the  fuel 
inspectors  in  the  employ  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
for  the  purpose  of  agreeing  upon  a  uniform  policy 
and  for  coming  to  an  understanding  which  will  per¬ 
mit  the  cutting  of  a  great  deal  of  time-consuming 
red  tape. 

Mr.  Ice  said  at  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting  that 
much  good  would  come  of  it.  The  inspection  move¬ 
ment  is  making  a  great  change  in  the  condition  of 
the  coal  that  leaves  the  mines  and  the  improvement 
has  been  especially  marked  in  the  past  three  weeks. 
Inspector  Ice  says  that  the  operators  are  now  taking 
all  suggestions  made  by  his  department  in  good  part 
and  acting  upon  them  promptly. 


According  to  figures  compiled  by  John  G.  Wilson, 
agent  in  charge  of  the  Huntington  branch  of  the 
U.  S.  Employment  Service,  there  is  at  the  present 
time  a  shortage  of  7,500  men  in  the  coal  industry  in 
West  Virginia. 


General  Notes. 

A  short  strike  of  coal  miners  in  the  Yorkshire  dis¬ 
trict  of  England  was  ended  by  the  operators  granting 
the  demands. 

Hovey  E.  Slayton  has  been  appointed  State  Fuel 
Administrator  for  New  Hampshire  to  succeed  for¬ 
mer  Governor  Charles  M.  Floyd. 

It  is  announced  that  the  recent  decision  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  the  matter  of 
private  cars  does  not  apply  to  coke,  coal,  rack,  flat, 
box  or  pocket  cars,  although  they  may  be  privately 
owned.  The  decision  directs  that  the  carriers  cease 
on  or  before  October  15  in  paying  to  owners  of  tank 
and  other  private  owned  cars,  except  as  above  men¬ 
tioned,  their  present  allowances  for  the  movement  of 
them. 

Talk  of  repealing  the  Pennsylvania  law  which  re¬ 
quires  a  man  to  work  two  years’  in  an  anthracite 
colliery  as  a  laborer  before  he  is  eligible  for  a 
miner’s  certificate  is  arousing  a  storm  of  protest 
among  mine  workers  and  labor  leaders.  The  law 
undoubtedly  makes  it  more  difficult  to  overcome  the 
labor  shortage,  but  union  officials  contend  that  it  is 
too  valuable  from  a  safety  standpoint  to  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with. 

The  company  supplying  natural  gas  to  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  and  vicinity  has  been  ordered  by  the  Public 
Service  Commission  not  to  furnish  any  gas  to  in¬ 
dustrial  consumers  between  December  1  and  March 
21  without  the  consent  of  the  commission.  No 
private  consumer  may  use  more  than  40,000  feet 
a  month.  The  result  of  this  order  will  be  a  con¬ 
siderable  increase  in  the  bituminous  requirements 
of  that  part  of  the  State. 

Saratoga,  having  given  the  horse  lovers  a  good 
season,  will  be  glad  to  extend  the  right  hand  of 
fellowship  to  the  members  attending  the  convention 
of  the  New  York  State  Coal  Merchants’  Associa¬ 
tion  on  September  5,  6,  and  7.  The  exhibition 
of  coal  yard  supplies  will  be  particularly  well  worth 
seeing  in  these  days  of  high  labor  costs,  when  any 
device  or  method  of  operation  that  tends  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  manual  labor  should  receive  careful 
consideration. 

The  Railroad  Administration  has  raised  the  em¬ 
bargo  on  mine  props  and  other  timber  used  in  the 
anthracite  collieries.  Many  operators  depend  wholly 
on  southern  lumber  camps  for  their  supplies  and 
heretofore  large  shipments  from  the  south  were 
handled  separately,  it  being  necessary  for  the  oper¬ 
ator  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  the  County  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministrator  in  getting  priority  orders  for  the  ship¬ 
ment  of  timber.  Under  the  new  ruling  this  lumber 
will  be  rushed  through  to  its  destination  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

A  further  re-routing  of  anthracite  shipments  from 
the  Wyoming  region  is  announced  to  take  place 
September  1,  when  the  Lehigh  Valley  will  take  over 
the  west-bound  coal  hauls  for  the  Erie  from  Avoca. 
The  Lehigh  will  haul  the  coal  from  Duryea  Junction, 
about  \y2  miles  from  Pittston  Junction  on  the  moun¬ 
tain  cut-off,  and  send  the  cars  direct  to  Waverly, 
3.2  miles  from  Sayre,  where  the  Erie  will  again  take 
the  haul  west.  This  route  along  the  river  grade 
will  avoid  the  long  and  costly  haul  over  the  Carbon- 
dale  mountain. 

The  Government’s  program  of  enforced  curtail¬ 
ment  for  certain  non-war  industries  has  had  to  be 
modified  west  of  the  Mississippi  because  it  was  in¬ 
terfering  with  the  production  of  domestic  bituminous. 
With  many  of  their  customers  running  on  short  time 
owing  to  the  restrictions  on  their  fuel  supply,  oper¬ 
ators  in  Iowa,  Kansas,  Missouri  and  other  States  out 
that  way  had  so  much  trouble  getting  rid  of  their 
screenings  that  they  had  to  shut  down  one  or  more 
days  a  week  to  work  off  the  accumulations.  Of 
course,  this  cut  down  the  tonnage  of  prepared  sizes, 
and  to  overcome  this  condition  the  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration  was  obliged  to  relax  a  bit.  Under  a  recent 
ruling  all  manufacturers  (except  brewers)  west  of 
the  Mississippi  are  allowed  to  buy  all  the  screenings 
they  can  secure  delivery  on  between  now  and  Sep¬ 
tember  8,  with  no  restrictions  on  the  use  of  this  fuel 
after  that  date. 
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Contract  Covenant  Does  Not  Apply  to  Coal  Industry. 

Attorney-General  Rules  That  President’s  Order  Against  Contingent  Fees  Does  Bar  Jobbers 
from  Selling  Coal  to  Government  or  to  Railroads  in  Usual  ^  ay. 


That  the  so-called  “Contingent  Fee  Covenant,’’ 
directed  by  the  President  to  be  inserted  in  all 
Government  contracts,  is  not  applicable  to  the  coal 
industry  is  clearly  set  forth  in  a  communication  to 
the  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration  from  T.  W.  Gregory, 
Attorney  General. 

In  order  to  break  up  the  practice  followed  by 
many  business  concerns  of  negotiating  Government 
contracts  through  brokers  or  contingent  fee  oper¬ 
ators,  the  President  directed  the  insertion  of  a  cove¬ 
nant  in  all  Government  contracts  prohibiting  the 
practice. 

To  ascertain  the  influence  of  the  covenant  upon 
the  sale  of  coal  the  Fuel  Administration  submitted 
to  the  Department  of  Justice  four  interrogatories  as 
follows : 

“1 — Where  coal  is  purchased  by  a  jobber  from  an 
operator  at  a  price  below  the  mine  price  fixed  by 
the  President  or  the  United  States  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
trator,  can  such  jobber  sell  such  coal  to  the  United 
States  Government  at  the  mine  price  so  fixed?  Of 
course,  in  the  case  of  such  a  sale,  the  jobber  would 
be  the  ‘contractor’  and  not  the  operator,  and  it 
would  appear  that  the  profit  realized  by  the  jobber 
might  not  be  construed  as  compensation  paid  by  the 
operator  to  the  jobber  for  the  procurement  of  the 
contract. 

“2 _ Is  the  above  provision  intended  to  prevent 

an  operator  from  employing  a  sales  agent  on  sales 
of  coal  to  the  Government  where  such  sales  agent 
receives  as  compensation  for  his  services  either  a 
fixed  price  per  ton  or  a  percentage  of  the  selling 
price?  In  the  determination  of  this  question  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  many  coal  operators  do  not 
maintain  their  own  sales  departments,  but  employ 
established  distributors  of  coal,  to  act  as  sales  agents 
under  term  contracts,  on  which  such  sales  agents 
undertake  to  sell  the  output  or  a  given  quantity  of 
the  operator’s  coal  for  a  fixed  or  percentage  com¬ 
pensation. 

“3 — Is  the  above  covenant  to  be  construed  to  pre¬ 
vent  any  agency  of  the  Government  from  employing 
a  distributor  of  coal  as  purchasing  agent  and  paying 
such  agent  the  commission  allowed  by  Rule  2  of 
the  Rules  and  Regulations  in  reference  to  licenses 
contained  in  publication  No.  22,  enclosed  herewith? 

“4 — Are  contracts  between  coal  operators  and  rail¬ 
road  to  be  construed  as  Government  contracts  so 
as  to  require  the  insertion  therein  of  the  covenant 
quoted  above?  In  answering  this  question,  the  fact 
should  be  considered  that  a  very  large  percentage 
of  coal  purchased  by  railroads  in  the  past  has  been 
purchased — 

“(a)  At  the  Government  price  through  jobbers, 
who  in  turn  purchase  from  the  operators  below  the 
Government  price. 

“(b)  At  the  Government  price  from  sales  agents, 
who  receive  their  compensation  from  the  operators. 

“(c)  At  the  Government  price  through  purchasing 
agents  employed  by  the  railroad  and  paid  b}r  the 
railroad  the  purchasing  agent’s  commission  permit¬ 
ted  by  the  above  mentioned  Rule  2.” 

Attorney-General’s  Reply. 

The  Attorney  General’s  ruling  is  contained  in  a 
letter  dated  August  19,  which  reads  as  follows : 

“I  have  before  me  your  letter  of  July  20  on 
the  subject  of  the  covenant  against  contingent  fee 
operators,  which  the  President  has  directed  to  be 
inserted  in  all  Government  contracts. 

“You  ask  how  far  the  requirement  of  the  inser¬ 
tion  of  this  covenant  is  to  be  observed  in  certain 
circumstances  arising  in  the  coal  industry,  and  what 
its  effect  will  be  if  so  inserted. 

“I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  circum¬ 
stances  set  forth  in  your  first,  third  and  fourth  para- 
graphs  are  within  neither  the  letter  nor  the  spirit  of 
the  covenant. 

“In  the  second  paragraph  you  ask,  ‘Is  the  above 
provision  intended  to  prevent  an  operator  from  em¬ 
ploying  a  sales  agent  on  sales  of  coal  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  where  such  sales  agent  receives  as  compensa¬ 


tion  for  his  services  either  a  fixed  price  per  ton  or 
a  percentage  of  the  selling  price?’ 

“The  letter  of  the  covenant  and  the  President’s 
request  is  broad  enough  unquestionably  to  include 
such  a  situation,  but  it  is  clear,  when  the  attendant 
circumstances  are  considered,  that  the  situation  is 
not  within  the  spirit  either  of  the  President's  order 
or  of  the  covenant.  Rules  and  regulations  have 
been  promulgated  relative  to  licenses  for  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  coal  and  coke  by  which  the  compensation 
to  be  paid  to  sales  agents  is  rigidly  controlled.  Man¬ 
ifestly,  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  President  in 
requesting  the  insertion  of  this  covenant  to  modify 
the  policy  or  affect  these  rules  and  regulations.  The 
situation  in  the  coal  industry  is,  therefore,  outside 
the  mischief  which  the  covenant  was  intended  to 
cure,  and  unquestionably  outside  the  President’s  in¬ 
tent. 

“It  is  my  opinion,  therefore,  that  the  covenant  has 
no  relation  to  any  of  the  situations  set  forth  in  your 
letter. 

“Respectfully, 

“(Signed)  T.  W.  Gregory, 
“Attorney  General.” 


Report  Good  Results. 

Production  Managers  in  Different  Fields  Tell 
of  Work  Accomplished 

Recent  reports  from  the  Production  Managers 
appointed  by  the  Fuel  Administration  show  that  va¬ 
rious  plans  inaugurated  by  them  are  highly  success¬ 
ful  in  stimulating  production  per  man  per  day  em¬ 
ployed. 

The  Clearfield  Bituminous  Coal  Corporation  in 
the  thin-vein  district  of  central  Pennsylvania, 
Charles  O’Neill,  Production  Manager,  has  kept  rec¬ 
ords  of  results  accomplished  largely  through  pro¬ 
duction  committees  since  May  of  this  year.  In  May 
the  percentage  of  absentees  from  work  in  the  mines 
was  20.8,  in  June  12.5,  and  in  July  9.3  per  cent.  The 
tonnage  produced  per  day  per  man  under  the  stim¬ 
ulus  of  the  production  committees  was:  May,  4.8; 
June  5.4,  and  July,  5.6  tons. 

W.  H.  Wallace,  Production  Manager  for  Michigan, 
reports  production  for  the  week  ending  August  10 
as  35,242  tons,  the  largest  production  since  April  1 
of  this  year. 

From  Alabama,  Production  Manager  Judge  Sel- 
heimer  reports  production  for  the  week  ending  Au¬ 
gust  .10  as  427,718  tons,  an  increase  of  10,256  tons 
over  the  week  ending  August  3,  and  an  increase  of 
64,566  tons  over  the  week  ending  July  6,  which  was 
the  week  preceding  the  inauguration  of  the  present 
system  of  work  to  increase  production.  This  in¬ 
crease  in  Alabama  was  made  in  the  face  of  the  fact 
that  the  mines  lost  820  operating  hours  on  account 
of  car  shortage. 

Ira  Clemens,  .Production  Manager  at  Pittsburg, 
Kan.,  is  trying  out  a  plan  of  having  wagon  mines 
pool  their  tonnage  so  that  two  or  three  may  load 
into  one  car,  thus  reducing  the  amount  of  equipment 
needed  and  securing  the  loading  of  cars  more 
promptly. 

A  suggestion  by  W.  L.  Byers,  Production  Manager 
of  the  Connellsville  district,  has  been  submitted 
through  the  Production  Bureau  to  the  Railroad  Ad¬ 
ministration,  that  a  campaign  be  started  to  stimulate 
greater  effort  on  the  part  of  railroad  employees 
handling  coal  traffic. 

E.  E.  White,  Production  Manager  of  the  New 
River  district,  has  held  meetings  of  superintendents, 
bosses  and  fire  bosses  in  his  district,  urging  speeding 
up  in  production.  He  reports  that  farmers  in  his 
district  whose  sons  are  in  the  army  went  into  the 
mines  and  loaded  from  10  to  15  tons  per  man,  simply 
as  an  expression  of  their  patriotism.  The  churches 
in  this  district  are  holding  special  meetings  at  which 
the  importance  of  increased  coal  production  is 
urged. 


Cost  Investigation  Completed. 

Fuel  Administration  Has  Finished  Its  Work 
in  All  Bituminous  Fields. 

Washington,  Aug.  29.— It  is  announced  that  the 
Fuel  Administration’s  work  of  investigating  the  cost 
of  bituminous  production  throughout  the  country  has 
just  been  completed.  A  statement  issued  from  Dr. 
Garfield’s  office  in  this  connection  says  in  part: 

“With  the  completion  of  the  examination  of  min¬ 
ing  costs,  one  of  the  most  serious  as  well  as  one  of 
the  most  difficult  phases  of  the  work  of  the  Fuel 
Administration  has  been  accomplished.  An  idea  of 
the  size  of  the  task  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact 
that  there  are  approximately  7,500  coal  operators  in 
the  United  States,  and  under  the  law  each  is  re¬ 
quired  to  furnish  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
with  monthly  cost  sheets. 

“When  the  President,  one  year  ago,  announced 
the  Government  control  of  fuel  and  the  formation 
of  the  Fuel  Administration,  comparatively  little  in¬ 
formation  was  at  hand  relative  to  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction.  Prices  were  announced,  based  on  such  in¬ 
formation  as  had  been  obtained  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  and  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  and  after  conferences  had  been  held  between 
these  bodies  and  the  leading  authorities  on  coal  in 
the  United  States.  With  his  announcement  of  prices 
the  President  stated  that  they  were  provisional, 
leaving  to  the  Fuel  Administrator  revisions  and  ad¬ 
justments  from  time  to  time. 

“Relief  was  given  during  the  autumn  to  various 
fields  and  operators  where  it  was  apparent  injustice 
had  been  done  in  the  fixing  of  prices  upon  such  in¬ 
formation  as  had  been  afforded  by  the  rapid  inves¬ 
tigations  theretofore  made. 

Definite  Price  Policy  Adopted  in  January. 

“In  January,  1918,  a  definite  policy  for  adjusting 
production  costs  had  been  completed,  and  the  matter 
of  adjusting  prices  to  costs  was  undertaken  by  a 
committee  composed  of  Cyrus  Garnsey,  Jr.  (who 
has  since  become  Assistant  United  States  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministrator),  R.  V.  Norris  and  James  H.  Allport. 

“The  form  of  cost  sheets  was  the  same  adopted 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  and  upon  these 
the  coal  operators  are  required  to  make  monthly 
statements  to  the  Fuel  Administration. 

“Having  now  determined  the  various  classifica¬ 
tions  and  general  basic  cost  of  the  production  of 
coal,  it  will  be  a  comparatively  simple  matter  to  tab¬ 
ulate  and  adjust  the  variations  of  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  from  month  to  month,  and  it  will  be  possible 
to  keep  before  the  Fuel  Administrator  tabulations  of 
figures  showing  how  varying  labor  conditions,  cost 
of  mining  materials  and  car  service  will  affect  the 
cost  of  production.” 

Less  Needed  for  Domestic  Use? 

One  writer  has  formulated  the  idea  that  while  the 
industrial  use  of  coal  per  capita  is  likely  to  grow 
larger,  the  domestic  use  thereof  will  probably  be  a 
more  or  less  steady  item,  pointing  out  that  while 
the  workingman  is  demanding  more  rooms  and  the 
rich  man  is  building  himself  a  spacious  house,  the 
tendency  in  the  cities  is  towards  small  apartments 
heated  from  a  central  plant,  which  greatly  reduces 
the  amount  of  coal  used  per  capita  for  this  purpose. 
In  the  article  to  which  we  refer  there  is  a  reference 
to  frame  houses  disappearing.  This  is  mentioned  as 
an  incident  tending  to  reduce  consumption,  but  we 
doubt  if  that  is  much  of  a  factor,  as  there  are  new 
ones  built  for  those  that  are  torn  down,  and  the  old- 
style  house,  though  not  always  solidly  built,  was 
more  apt  to’  be  air-tight  than  otherwise  when  closed 
up  on  a  winter  basis.  We  have  to  go  back  to  the 
log-cabin  days  to  find  the  residences  that  really  let 
in  an  undue  amount  of  air. 


Our  old  friend  Joggins  asks  what  has  become  of 
the  young  man  who  used  to  drive  a  pneumatic-tired 
buggy,  one  of  those  light  affairs  with  shiny  wire 
wheels?  Do  you  rmember  his  high-stepping  horse, 
and  how  he  used  to  dart  up  and  down  Main  street 
on  Saturday  afternoon  and  Sunday  especially?  And 
rarely  did  he  have  to  ride  alone. 
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Garfield  Refuses  Wage  Increase  to  Bituminous  Miners. 

Says  He  Will  Not  Sanction  Reopening  of  Existing  Agreements  in  Soft  Coal  Fields,  but 
Tells  Anthracite  Men  He  Will  Take  Their  Case  Under  Consideration, 


At  recent  conferences  in  Washington  with  officials 
of  the  U.  M.  W.,  Dr.  Garfield  'refused  to  endorse  the 
plea  of  the  bituminous  miners  for  higher  wages  and 
told  the  anthracite  men  that  he  would  have  to  look 
into  the  merits  of  their  case  before  giving  a  definite 
reply  to  their  request  of  a  similar  nature.  At  the 
first  conference,  held  on  Friday  of  last  week,  Presi¬ 
dent  Hayes  of  the  miners’  union  and  his  colleagues 
were  told  that  their  proposition  to  have  the  existing 
bituminous  wage  agreements  reopened  before  their 
expiration  on  April  1,  1920,  would  not  be  sanctioned 
by  the  Government  authorities. 

The  miners’  representatives  based  their  application 
for  more  money  on  the  premises  that  bonuses  in  the 
form  of  money,  groceries,  and  other  commissary 
supplies,  are  being  paid  by  some  bituminous  opera¬ 
tors  to  their  workers  in  addition  to  their  wages, 
and  also  that  the  scale  of  wages  now  paid  the  miners 
is  unequal  with  the  wages  that  are  being  paid  la¬ 
borers  and  workers  in  other  trades.  Dr.  Garfield,  in 
reply  to  this,  said  that  on  August  5  he  had  ordered 
the  payment  of  all  bonuses  stopped,  and  that  where 
operators  continued  to  pay  such  bonuses,  and  he 
learned  of  the  matter,  he  would  deduct  the  amount 
of  the  bonus  from  the  price  which  that  particular 
operator  was  entitled  to  charge  for  his  coal. 

“Speaking  in  your  behalf  and  at  your  request," 
said  Dr.  Garfield,  “I  promised  the  President  of  the 
United  States  last  October  that  no  further  increases 
in  wages  would  be  asked  for  during  the  period  of 
the  war.  I  cannot  and  will  not  break  that  promise.” 

Dr.  Garfield  said  that  there  might  be  justice  in  the 
plea  that  the  mounting  cost  of  living  presents  a 
growing  problem  to  the  miners,  but  he  contended 
that  abrogating  the  wage  agreement  could  not  be 
justified  by  this.  If  it  could  be,  every  other  vital 
industry  would  be  entitled  to  demand  increases,  he 
said,  and  the  process  would  continue  without  any 
check.  Granting  increases  in  this  haphazard  fashion, 
he  continued,  would  not  meet  the  problem  at  all,  and 
would  prove  “the  most  short-sighted  thing  in  the 
world." 

Dr.  Garfield  also  pointed  out  that  a  special  in- 


Should  Hold  More  Hearings. 

One  coal  man  suggests  that  the  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion  would  avoid  mistakes  and  facilitate  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  coal  if  it  would  spend  more  time  in¬ 
vestigating  various  matters  before  issuing  orders  and 
rules.  While  in  the  early  days  of  Government  regu¬ 
lation  there  was  some  excuse  for  issuing  ill-con¬ 
sidered  orders  which  later  had  to  be  retracted  or 
modified,  owing  to  all  the  officials  being  new  in  their 
positions,  that  necessity  no  longer  exists. 

The  gentleman  in  question  says  that  before  an 
order  is  issued  either  by  the  Federal  Administration 
or  by  State  or  county  administrators,  affecting  any 
branch  of  the  trade,  hearings  should  be  held  at 
which  all  those  interested  would  be  given  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  express  their  views  and  present  facts 
and  figures  bearing  on  the  questions  at  issue.  When 
all  the  testimony  and  data  had  been  obtained  the 
officials  would  be  in  a  position  to  render  sound 
decisions,  which  would  not  have  to  be  changed  in 
the  light  of  fuller  information  subsequently  received. 

This  suggestion  seems  to  have  a  great  deal  to  com¬ 
mend  it,  for  orders  are  issued  from  time  to  time 
which  are  evidently  prepared  without  full  and  com¬ 
plete  knowledge  of  the  matters  ruled  upon,  such  as 
the  coal  men  collectively  are  in  a  position  to  give. 

Seward  E.  Button,  chief  of  the  State  Department 
of  Mines,  has  ordered  the  district  inspectors  to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  Federal  Fuel  Administration  and 
the  operators  in  speeding  up  production  by  “every 
possible  honorable  means.”  The  inspectors  should 
urge  upon  the  miners,  he  said,  the  need  for  continu¬ 
ous,  diligent  work,  and  they  are  also  told  to  see 
that  working  conditions  are  kept  at  the  highest 
possible  standard,  giving  particular  attention  to 
ventilation. 


vestigation  of  the  cost  of  living  is  in  progress  at  the 
behest  of  the  President,  and  that  the  wage  demands 
should  await  the  filing  of  that  report. 

Anthracite  Leaders  Make  Their  Plea. 

On  Monday  the  district  presidents  and  other 
representatives  of  the  U.  M.  W.  in  the  anthracite 
region  discussed  the  wage  situation  with  Dr.  Gar¬ 
field.  These  officials  contended  that  the  bituminous 
miners  got  the  best  of  the  wage  agreements  entered 
into  last  fall,  and  that  the  hard  coal  workers  ought 
to  get  an  increase  for  that  reason  if  for  no  other. 

While  anthracite  miners  are  confronted  by  the 
same  increases  in  the  cost  of  living  as  their  fellow- 
workmen  in  the  bituminous  fields,  the  union  officials 
asserted  that  skilled  laborers  in  the  bituminous 
regions  receive  as  much  as  $1  a  day  more  than  the 
men  engaged  in  the  same  trade  in  the  anthracite 
fields.  Blacksmiths,  for  example,  they  said,  got  from 
$4  to  $5  a  day  in  the  bituminous  mines,  as  against 
about  $3.60  in  the  anthracite  mines. 

This  discrepancy,  it  was  said,  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  car  shortage  plays  little  part  in  operations  in 
the  anthracite  fields.  With  the  mines  operating 
virtually  on  100  per  cent,  car  supply  the  miners 
seldom  lose  a  day’s  work,  and  the  monthly  average 
of  the  pay  received  in  the  anthracite  fields  equals  the 
pay  received  by  bituminous  miners  who  lose  several 
days  each  month  through  shutdowns  resulting  from 
car  shortage. 

Notwithstanding  this  situation,  the  union  officials 
told  Doctor  Garfield  they  considered  the  arrange¬ 
ment  unfair  to  the  anthracite  men  and  declared  they 
had  entered  the  Washington  wage  agreement  re¬ 
luctantly. 

Dr.  Garfield  said  he  appreciated  that  the  basis  of 
the  request  for  increased  wages  in  the  anthracite 
field  apparently  differs  materially  from  'the  basis  of 
the  request  in  the  soft  coal  fields.  He  told  the  an¬ 
thracite  mine  workers’  representatives  that  he  would 
give  careful  and  prompt  consideration  to  the  question 
of  this  difference  with  a  view  to  determining  whether 
it  is  in  fact  a  real  difference. 


Anthracite  Output  Last  Week. 

Washington,  Aug.  29. — Anthracite  coal  produc¬ 
tion  for  the  week  ended  August  24  showed  an  in¬ 
crease  of  167,600  gross  tons  above  the  record  for 
the  preceding  week.  The  total  output,  according 
to  estimates  of  production  furnished  by  the  mines 
to  the  Fuel  Administration,  was  1,706,016  gross  tons, 
compared  with  1,538,416  gross  tons  for  the  week  of 
August  17,  1918,  and  1,589,459  during  the  corre¬ 
sponding  week  of  1917. 

Of  the  total  tonnage,  1,126,670  gross  tons  was  pre¬ 
pared  and  pea  sizes  and  579,339  of  steam  sizes. 

The  average  production  per  working  day  for  the 
week  amounted  to  284,336  gross  tons,  compared 
with  264,909  during  corresponding  week  of  1917. 

The  estimated  total  production  for  the  coal  year 
beginning  April  1  to  and  including  August  24,  is 
recorded  as  33,384,380  gross  tons,  as  compared  with 
32,689,219  for  the  same  period  during  1917,  an 
estimated  increase  of  695,161  gross  tons. 


The  latest  report  is  that  Assistant  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
trator  Garnsey  will  return  from  his  vacation  trip 
soon  after  Labor  Day  and  will  then,  it  is  hoped,  have 
a  favorable  word  for  the  jobbers,  many  of  whom 
have  been  looking  anxiously  towards  Washington 
during  the  several  weeks  that  have  elapsed  since  in¬ 
timations  were  given  as  to  more  favorable  develop¬ 
ments  resulting.  Prominent  factors  in  the  trade 
hope  that  it  may  be  found  feasible  to  surround  the 
issuing  of  licenses  with  such  restrictions  as  will  con¬ 
fine  them  to  individuals,  firms  and  companies  gen¬ 
erally  recognized  as  being  in  the  coal  business. 
There  is  considerable  comment  heard  at  present  as 
to  many  who  are  considered  “outside  parties”  hold¬ 
ing  licenses  and  thereby  becoming,  technically,  full- 
fledged  jobbers. 


Baltimore  News  Notes. 

Fuel  Administrator  Meyer,  of  Maryland,  is  still 
on  a  vacation  trip  to  the  northeast  coast. 

In  the  general  order  for  limitation  of  coal  storage', 
the  provisions  of  the  National  Fuel  Administration 
for  Maryland  provide  as  follows : 

Much  interest  is  felt  here  in  the  announcement 
of  a  Court  of  Appeals  in  Washington  for  coal  men, 
where  they  can  take  cases  of  dissatisfaction  with  the 
ruling  of  local  fuel  administration  officials. 

Benjamin  H.  Reed,  purchasing  agent  for  Baltimore 
City,  in  discussing  with  the  City  Board  of  Estimates 
the  poor  coal  reaching  the  city  departments,  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  matter  be  carried  to  the  National 
Fuel  Administration. 

Public  utilities  and  preferred  industries,  30  days 
storage;  non-preferred  industries,  15  days.  For  by¬ 
product  and  gas  coals :  By-product  and  gas  plants 
allowed  45  days  supply;  preferred  industries,  30> 
days;  non-preferred  industries,  no  storage. 

The  district  draft  board  here  has  ruled  that  the 
drivers  of  auto-trucks  are  essential.  This  ruling  is 
just  opposite  to  that  handed  down  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Coal  men  say  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  get  women  or  older  men  to  handle  their  auto¬ 
trucks  or  teams. 

The  coal  trade  here  is  still  awaiting  some  action, 
on  their  request  for  an  increase  of  20  cents  a  ton  in 
retail  coal  prices  in  order  to  make  up  the  loss  on 
their  original  margin  of  profit  caused  by  increased 
costs  generally.  Many  dealers  have  recently  been 
forced  to  increase  labor  rates  from  30  cents  to  35 
cents  an  hour  to  hold  even  an  inferior  grade  of 
workers.  The  committee  of  the  Baltimore  Coal  Ex¬ 
change  which  has  taken  this  matter  up  with  the 
City  Committee  of  the  Maryland  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion  consists  of  J.  Harry  West,  Bushrod  M.  Watts 
and  William  McGee. 


Chicago  Trade  Noteg. 

A.  F.  Stevens,  of  Sandwich,  Ill.,  was  a  recent 
visitor  at  the  office  of  the  Illinois  and  Wisconsin 
Retail  Coal  Dealers’  Association. 

C.  B.  Saunders,  of  Milton,  Wis.,  who  visited  this 
market  this  week  complains  that  neither  hard  nor 
soft  coal  has  reached  his  territory  in  reasonable 
quantities  this  summer. 

A.  Mitchell,  of  the  Mitchell  &  Dillon  Coal  Co.,  has 
received  an  appointment  to  a  position  in  the  Produc¬ 
tion  Division  of  the  Ordnance  Department,  U.  S.  A., 
and  will  leave  about  the  middle  of  September  for 
Bridgeport,  Conn.  He  has  entered  the  service  for 
the  period  of  the  war  and  will  take  his  family  along. 

P.  F.  Wills,  secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  of  Danville,  Ill.,  was  successful  in  an  appeal 
to  the  District  Representative  for  the  suspension  of 
an  order  excluding  shipments  from  outside  mines 
into  Danville.  He  obtained  a  60-day  suspension  of 
the  order ;  after  which  it  is  believed  the  local  mines 
can  handle  the  demand. 

Joseph  Harrington,  administrative  engineer  for  the 
Fuel  Administration  in  Illinois,  has  issued  an  appeal 
to  all  classes  of  consumers  to  reduce  their  coal  con¬ 
sumption  by  20  per  cent,  this  year.  He  points  out  that 
Illinois  was  second  in  consumption  of  bituminous 
coal  in  1917-18,  Pennsylvania  being  first.  Mr.  Har¬ 
rington  invites  suggestions  as  to  methods  of  saving 
coal,  by  the  utilization  of  water  power,  by  the 
abandonment  of  inefficient  power  units,  consolidation 
of  adjacent  steam  plants  and  boiler  economy.  Com¬ 
munications  should  be  addressed  to  120  West  Adams 
street,  Chicago. 


Following  the  recent  order  of  the  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration  re-classifying  the  coal  fields  of  Ohio,  and 
fixing  lower  prices  for  the  product  at  the  mines,  an 
order  has  been  issued  revising  the  selling  prices  of 
lump  coal,  run  of  pile  and  screenings  at  Lake  Michi¬ 
gan  and  Lake  Superior  docks  to  conform  with  the 
new  Ohio  prices.  The  new  prices  will  run  until 
April  30,  1919. 
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With  the  Buffalo  Jobbers. 


Washington  Keeping  a  Closer  Watch  on 
Bituminous  Shipments  to  Canada. 

Buffalo,  Aug.  29. — The  Buffalo  coal  shipper,  es¬ 
pecially  if  he  is  a  bituminous  jobber,  is  divided  be¬ 
tween  a  cloud  of  office  detail  and  little  else  to  do. 
In  other  branches  of  the  trade  the  selling  part  of 
the  business  is  complicated  by  orders  and  shortage 
of  supply,  but  the  supply  is  at  least  assured  to  a 
certain  extent.  All  branches  of  the  trade  have  to 
be  careful  as  to  what  is  billed  for  Canada,  which 
seems  to  have  been  adjudged  to  have  received  more 
than  a  proper  percentage  lately. 

There  was  all  along  some  watching  of  the  Canadian 
shipments  and  it  appears  that  the  authorities  at 
Washington  were  not  satisfied  with  the  movement, 
yet  the  shipper  who  had  Canadian  allotment  filled 
could  report  to  the  Canadian  Fuel  Controller  and 
get  a  request  to  exceed  it.  He  sent  this  to  Wash¬ 
ington  and  was  usually  permitted  to  increase  his 
shipment.  This  was  a  roundabout  process,  but  it 
was  on  the  supposition  that  there  was  coal  to  be  had 
and  that  the  shipper  had  made  a  sale  in  Canada. 

The  necessity  of  reporting  sales  not  only  to 
Washington,  but  to  Canada  also,  keeps  the  clerical 
force  active,  while  all  that  the  shipper  himself  has 
to  do  is  to  sell  the  coal  to  home  consumers,  where 
it  runs  above  50  per  cent,  of  former  allotments.  The 
difficulty  is  that  the  profit  allowed  at  home  is  only 
15  cents  a  ton,  while  Canada  allows  30  cents. 

So  the  average  jobber,  if  he  has  no  mines  to  look 
after  direct,  is  not  wasting  much  time  in  the  office, 
for  he  finds  little  to  do  there.  If  he  has  a  summer 
home,  he  suddenly  finds  that  the  summer  is  going 
and  he  stays  there  often  days  at  a  time.  If  he  is 
given  to  motoring  he  is  reported  at  Boston  or  in  the 
Adirondacks.  Business  does  not  suffer  to  any  great 
extent,  especially  if  he  has  a  capable  clerk  in  the 
office. 

So  the  visitor  to  many  of  the  bituminous  offices 
learns  that  the  proprietor  is  away,  or  he  did  not 
come  down  today,  or  he  went  out  at  11  o’clock  and 
said  that  he  might  not  return.  This  sort  of  enforced 
picnic  is  by  no  means  a  pleasurable  proceeding  all 
through.  It  may  have  its  pleasing  points,  but  it  has 
a  sort  of  sting  in  connection  that  means  a  trade  not 
at  all  satisfactory  and  which  may  remain  in  that 
condition  for  quite  a  long  time— perhaps  till  the  war 
is  won. 


Norfolk  &  Western  Shipments. 


Below  is  a  statement  in  net  tons  of  coal  shipped 
from  mines  on  the  Norfolk  &  Western  Railway  for 
month  of  July  and  for  seven  months,  1917  and  1918: 


July- 


-Seven  Months- 


1917. 

Pocahontas.  .1,573,145 
Tug  River...  315,941 

Thacker .  275,436 

Kenova .  92,564 

Clinch  Val. .  145,542 
Other  N.&W.  15,244 
Total  N.&W.2, 417,872 


1918.  1917.  1918. 

1,459,618  9,991,806  8,542,187 
297,291  2,159,349  1,987,980 
283,564  1,898,040  1,803,709 
104,374  572,880  667,365 

170,550  984,859  970,589 

16,976  80,968  95,554 

2,332,373  15,687,903  15,066,339 


W’msn  & 

P.C.  RR..  132,969  195,769  912,516  1,080,002 


Tug  River  & 

Ky.  RR....  49,997  62,992  2,206,167  374,738 

Other  roads..  428,003  118,752  2,267,691  674,580 

Grand  total.,3,028,341  2,709,886  19,228,176  17,299,708 
Shipments  by  months  during  the  years  stated  were  : 


1915.  1916.  1917.  1918. 

January....  1,886,938  2,653,409  2,808,156  1,868,516 

February...  1,621,021  2,554,376  2,204,170  2,304,081 

March .  1,904,752  2,717,507  2,597,055  2,602,505 

April .  2,200,551  2,852,072  2,723,368  2,457,522 

May .  2,434,614  3,094,208  2,913,121  2,676,982 

June .  2,680,465  3,045,650  2,953,965  2,680,216 

July .  2,854,445  2,841,445  3,028,341  2,709,886 

Total .  15,582,786  19,758,667  19,228,176  17,299,708 


Shipments  during  July  decreased  319,125  tons,  or 
10.5  per  cent,  compared  with  same  month  last  year, 
while  for  the  seven  months  this  year  the  tonnage 
carried  decreased  1,928,468  tons,  or  10  per  cent, 
compared  with  corresponding  period  of  1917. 


To  Plan  Mine  Developments. 


New  Branch  of  War  Board  Will  Study 
Nation’s  Needs  in  That  Respect. 

Washington,  Aug.  29. — A  new  division  of  the 
War  Industries  Board  has  been  formed  to  handle 
the  work  of  speeding  up  industrial  activities  to  meet 
the  demands  and  supply  the  essential  needs  of  the 
civilian  population  through  the  creation  of  new 
facilities.  The  new  division  will  work  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  Resources  and  Conservation  Section, 
headed  by  Charles  A.  Otis,  which  is  engaged  in  con¬ 
verting  existing  industries  into  war  activities. 

Samuel  P.  Bush,  who  has  been  directing  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  ordnance  activities  for  more  than  a  year, 
is  head  of  the  new  division.  D.  R.  McLennon,  of 
Chicago,  will  be  associated  with  him  and  look  after 
civilian  industrial  facilities.  The  organization  of  the 
new  division  is  a  forward  step  toward  the  promulga¬ 
tion  of  a  far-reaching  and  comprehensive  policy  in 
the  matter  of  industrial  control,  conversion  and  cur¬ 
tailment. 

Coal  and  its  distribution  will  be  affected  by  the 
new  section  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  required  for  the 
operation  of  newly  created  industries  and  facilities. 
One  of  the  problems  which  the  division  is  expected 
to  take  up,  and  probably  in  co-operation  with  the 
Fuel  Administration,  is  that  of  the  opening  of  new 
coal  mines  to  supply  fuel  for  the  conduct  of  the  war. 
The  Fuel  Administration  has  not  undertaken  work 
of  this  kind  because  of  the  limited  railroad  facilities 
at  present. 

The  expansion  of  existing  coal  mines  will  also  be 
considered  by  the  division.  Action  in  the  matter, 
however,  will  be  taken  only  after  ample  attention 
has  been  given  to  economic  questions,  such  as  capital, 
available  labor  and  housing  accommodations,  loca¬ 
tion,  transportation  and  safety,  and  character  and 
probable  capacity  of  the  mine. 


Buffalo  Notes. 

County  Fuel  Administrator  H.  A.  Forman  is  now 
able  to  attend  to  office  business,  but  will  not  be  en¬ 
tirely  recovered  from  his  automobile  accident  for 
some  time. 

D.  E.  Russell  is  still  an  occasional  visitor  to  the 
Lackawanna  coal  office.  He  is  in  good  health  and 
spirits,  but  will  be  detained  from  visiting  his  old 
home  at  St.  George,  New  Brunswick,  till  September. 

The  Lfnderhill  Coal  Co.  is  in  good  hands  ap¬ 
parently.  It  is  getting  coal  from  two  mines,  but  the 
output  is  practically  all  requisitioned  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  so  the  sale  of  it  does  not  have  to  be  looked 
after. 

R.  B.  Haverstick,  of  the  Carnegie  Coal  Co.,  came 
up  from  Pittsburgh  last  week  with  a  motoring  party 
of  friends,  visited  some  of  his  acquaintances  in  the 
coal  trade  and  went  oil  to  Niagara  Falls  before  re¬ 
turning  home. 

The  Buffalo  Fuel  Co.,  which  lately  changed  from 
horse  to  motor  truck  delivery,  is  building  a  tem¬ 
porary  garage  on  its  property  at  the  foot  of  Vandalia 
Street,  but  still  looks  for  a  more  convenient  site 
further  up  town. 

The  hard  coal  brought  here  in  the  Erie  Railroad 
interest,  and  which  has  always  been  shipped  by  lake 
over  its  own  trestle,  is  to  be  handled  over  the  Lehigh 
Velley  trestle  after  September  1,  as  now  planned,  in 
order  to  save  labor,  as  only  one  gang  of  handlers 
will  then  be  needed  for  both. 

It  is  stated  officially  that  the  750,000  tons  of  an¬ 
thracite  alloted  to  Erie  County  is  gross,  which  makes 
840,000  tons  as  usually  reckoned.  The  county  ad¬ 
ministrator  is  sure  that  it  will  be  obtained  all  right, 
but  says  that  as  Buffalo  is  comparatively  near  to 
the  mines  the  delivery  is  likely  to  be  late. 


W.  A.  Clark  has  been  appointed  to  succeed  the  late 
Albert  C.  Betteley  as  secretary  of  the  Boston  Coal 
Exchange.  Mr.  Clark  will  combine  his  new  duties 
with  those  of  the  president  of  the  New  England 
Coal  Dealers’  Association,  making  his  headquarters 
in  the  office  of  the  Exchange  at  141  Milk  Street. 


Notes  from  Pittsburgh. 

The  steamer  Vega,  owned  by  Capt.  John  F.  Klein, 
will  leave  Pittsburgh  in  a  day  or  two  and  will 
enter  the  coal  towing  trade  on  the  Kentucky  River. 

During  the  week  ending  with  Tuesday  at  mid¬ 
night,  100,880  tons  of  coal  passed  through  Lock  No. 
1,  on  the  Monongahela  River  and  242,000  tons 
through  Lock  No.  3. 

Harry  J.  Straub,  of  the  Coal  Trade  Bulletin,  was 
injured  a  few  days  ago  in  a  street  car  accident,  his 
spine  being  hurt  when  two  cars  collided.  He  has 
been  confined  to  his  home  ever  since. 

Orders  have  been  received  here  from  Washington 
for  50,000  tons  of  by-product  coal  to  be  shipped 
monthly  to  one  industrial  corporation  in  the  city 
and  for  900  tons  of  the  same  grade  of  coal  daily  to 
another  local  manufacturing  concern. 

Additional  local  or  wagon  mines,  are  being  opened 
up  in  the  South  Hills  district  of  the  city,  to  help 
meet  the  demand  for  this  class  of  coal.  At  least 
two  of  these  mines  are  close  to  the  Pittsburgh-West 
Virginia  RR.,  and  may  load  part  of  their  coal  for 
shipment. 

Wagon  coal  mine  operators  have  announced  an 
increase  in  prices  of  coal  effective  during  the  com¬ 
ing  month  in  conformity  with  permission  granted 
by  the  Fuel  Administration.  The  amount  of  in¬ 
crease  will  be  determined  by  the  distance  the  coat 
is  to  be  hauled  and  the  class  of  roads. 

At  a  meeting  held  Saturday  afternoon,  last  be¬ 
tween  five  of  the  largest  operators  of  the  district 
and  R.  W.  Gardiner,  Federal  Fuel  distributor  for 
this  district,  arrangements  were  made  whereby  the 
operators  agreed  to  turn  over  their  entire  output  of 
200  cars  per  day  for  consumption  here  following  the 
close  of  the  lake  shipping  season,  November  1.  This 
will  give  the  city  from  7,500  to  10,000  tons  of  coal 
daily  that  will  be  sent  to  retailers  and  by  them  dis¬ 
tributed  to  the  consumers.  Mr.  Gardiner  also  ar¬ 
ranged  to  have  an  ample  supply  for  hospitals, 
schools,  and  other  public  institutions. 

The  fuel  and  power  committee  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Chamber  of  Commerce  have  gone  to  the  mat  with 
State  Fuel  Administrator  William  Potter  over  the 
question  of  an  anthracite  supply  for  the  city.  At 
a  meeting  held  Monday,  the  committee  unanimously 
adopted  a  resolution  asking  President  George  S. 
Oliver  of  the  chamber,  to  name  a  committee  to  go> 
to  Washington  and  personally  request  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministrator  H.  A.  Garfield  to  override  Administra¬ 
tor  Potter  and  order  the  immediate  supplying  of 
8,000  homes  in  Pittsburgh  with  40,000  tons  of  an¬ 
thracite  for  winter  use.  A.  L.  Humphries  chairman 
of  the  Fuel  and  Power  committee  said  that  Mr. 
Potter  had  orders  from  Mr.  Garfield  to  increase 
the  quota  of  anthracite  used  in  Pennsylvania  in 
1916  and  1917  by  more  than  18  per  cent,  but  that 
Mr.  Potter  had  refused  to  allow  any  of  that  increase 
to  come  to  Western  Pennsylvania. 


It  is  reported  that  there  is  to  be  a  general  re¬ 
rating  of  the  central  Pennsylvania  mines,  with  a 
view  to  correcting  some  of  the  inequalities  of  car 
distribution  which  have  been  in  evidence  there  of 
late.  Some  of  the  mines  are  said  to  have  a  much 
higher  rating  than  they  are  entitled  to  on  the  basis 
of  actual  capacity,  as  determined  by  labor  supply 
and  other  factors,  and  when  cars  are  comparatively 
plentiful  they  frequently  have  empties  left  over 
which  they  were  unable  to  load.  At  the  same  time 
other  mines  in  central  and  western  Pennsylvania, 
with  a  lower  rating  but  greater  capacity,  are  not  get¬ 
ting  as  many  cars  as  they  can  load.  To  overcome 
this  situation,  which  manifestly  does  not  make  for 
maximum  production,  there  is  to  be  a  general  over¬ 
hauling  of  mine  ratings,  according  to  information 
from  reliable  sources. 


A  report  from  Shamokin  says  that  since  a  branch 
of  the  Federal  Employment  Service  was  opened  at 
that  place  a  score  or  more  of  habitual  loafers  have 
been  rounded  up  and  put  at  work  in  the  anthracite 
collieries.  Their  number  will  probably  increase 
from  day  to  day. 
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Ohio  Prices  Lowered. 


Reductions,  Ranging  from  5  to  20  Cents,  a 
Punishment  for  Paying  Bonuses. 

Washington,  Aug.  29. — Carrying  out  his  recently 
announced  determination  to  lower  the  maximum 
prices  of  coal  at  mines  where  the  paying  of  bonuses 
is  practiced,  Dr.  Garfield  has  signed  on  order, 
effective  August  23,  reducing  mine  prices  in  all  the 
coal  fields  of  Ohio,  except  District  No.  8.  The 
price  for  District  No.  8  had  already  been  adjusted. 

The  order  also  creates  an  additional  district  in 
Ohio,  known  as  District  No.  9,  which  is  a  subdivision 
of  District  No.  5,  and  includes  what  is  commonly 
known  as  the  Cambridge  and  Hocking  fields. 

By  the  recent  order,  prices  at  all  of  the  mines 
except  Districts  8  and  9  have  been  subjected  to  a 
reduction  of  five  cents  per  ton  below  the  prices 
fixed  in  the  regulations  approved  June  29.  The 
prices  heretofore  fixed  within  District  No.  8  remain 
the  same,  while  the  prices  in  District  No.  9  have 
been  reduced  20  cents  per  ton. 

Dr.  Garfield  states  that  he  has  been  convinced 
that  the  practice  of  coal  operators  of  bidding  against 
each  other  by  the  paying  of  bonuses  was  operating 
against  the  interests  of  the  Government  in  its  efforts 
to  enlarge  production  to  meet  the  war-time  demands 
for  coal. 

Bonuses  Denounced  as  An  Evil. 

Impressed  with  that  conviction,  on  August  5,  Dr. 
Garfield  gave  warning  to  the  operators  that  the  prac¬ 
tice  must  cease.  In  his  statement  he  said  that  the 
payment  of  Jonuses  “causes  unrest  and  shifts,  but 
does  not  increase  the  total  production  of  coal,  and 
that  the  maximum  production  is  essential  to  the  suc¬ 
cessful  conduct  of  the  war  and  for  the  welfare  of 
the  boys  in 'the  trenches.” 

He  also  made  it  plain  that  in  his  view  “the  pay¬ 
ment  of  bonuses  in  any  form  is  contrary  to  the  spirit 
of  the  wage  agreements  made  by  operators  and  mine- 
workers  with  the  President  of  the  United  States 
last  November.” 

As  a  prevention,  Dr.  Garfield  announced  that  “if 
any  operator  hereafter  undertakes  to  pay  a  bonus 
in  any  form  in  violation  of  the  terms  or  spirit  of  the 
agreements  above  referred  to,  I  shall  assume  that  the 
mine  price  of  coal  allowed  that  operator  is  too  high 
and  I  shall  accordingly  order  reduction  thereof.” 


Heavier  Movement  Over  Raritan  Canal. 

Freight  traffic  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
through  the  Raritan  Canal  has  increased  greatly  in 
volume  during  the  last  few  months.  This  is  said  to 
be  one  of  the  results  of  the  management  of  the  Rail¬ 
road  Administration.  The  Raritan  Canal  is  being 
operated  by  the  Inland  Waterways  Commission,  of 
which  G.  A.  Tomlinson  is  Federal  manager.  The 
policy  of  the  commission  is  to  direct  the  operations 
of  the  canal  and  to  encourage  outside  companies 
to  operate  their  boats. 

The  only  company  running  a  regular'  daily  service 
is  the  New  York  and  Delaware  River  Steamship  Cor¬ 
poration,  which  has  a  New  York  terminal  at  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge  Dock  (foot  of  Roosevelt  street), 
and  a  Philadelphia  terminal  at  Pier  16,  South 
Wharves.  They  operate  a  boat  leaving  each  end  each 
day  and  arriving  at  destination  the  following  day. 


A  complete  reclassification  of  the  coal  fields  of 
Alabama  and  Kentucky  for  price-fixing  purposes  has 
been  made.  In  announcing  the  Alabama  changes, 
which  became  effective  August  23,  the  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istration  said  that  comparisons  with  former  prices 
are  not  possible  on  account  of  the  new  classifications 
being  entirely  different  from  those  previously  in 
effect.  The  changes  include  both  upward  and  down¬ 
ward  revisions.  The  Kentucky  fields  have  been  re¬ 
grouped  under  five  classifications,  as  against  the  pre¬ 
vious  arrangement  under  which  the  State  was  divided 
into  two  grand  divisions,  with  the  85th  degree  of 
longitude  as  the  dividing  line.  No  price  changes  are 
involved  except  at  certain  thin-vein  mines  in  the 
Flazard  and  Elkhorn  fields,  which  have  been  given 
an  increase,  putting  them  on  an  equality  with  other 
fields  where  the  same  character  of  coal  is  mined. 


State  Fuel  Administrators. 

Below  is  a  revised  and  up-to-date  list  of  State 
Fuel  Administrators,  with  a  notation  of  the  changes 
which  have  occurred  since  the  original  list  was 
published : 

Alabama — S.  P.  Kennedy,  Anniston. 

♦Arizona — Charles  M.  Shannon,  Flagstaff. 
Arkansas — H.  C.  Couch,  Little  Rock. 

California — Albert  E.  Schwabacher,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

California  (Oil) — D.  M.  Folsom,  San  Francisco. 
Colorado — William  J.  Galligan,  Denver. 
Connecticut — Thomas  W.  Russell,  Hartford. 
Delaware — Charles  H.  Ten  Weeges,  Wilmington. 
♦District  of  Columbia — Frank  G.  Jones  (Di¬ 
rector),  Washington. 

Florida — Arthur  T.  Williams,  Jacksonville. 
Georgia — Dr.  L.  G.  Hardman,  Commerce. 

Idaho — Frank  R.  Gooding,  Gooding. 

Illinois — Raymond  E.  Durham,  Chicago. 

Indiana — Evans  Woollen,  Indianapolis. 

Iowa — Charles  Webster,  Des  Moines. 

Kansas — Emerson  Carey,  Hutchinson. 

Kentucky — Wiley  B.  Bryan,  Louisville. 

Louisiana — John  G.  O’Kelley,  New  Orleans. 
Maine — J.  C.  Hamlen,  Portland. 

Maryland — Ferdinand  A.  Meyer,  Baltimore. 
Massachusetts — James  J.  Storrow,  Boston. 
Michigan — William  K.  Prudden,  Lansing. 
Minnesota — John  F.  McGee,  Minneapolis. 
Mississippi — C.  L.  Townes,  Minter  City. 

Missouri — Wallace  Crossley,  Jefferson  City. 
♦Montana — Martin  H.  Gerry,  Jr.,  Helena. 

Nebraska — John  L.  Kennedy,  Omaha. 

Nevada — E.  H.  Walker,  Carson  City. 

New  England — James  J.  Storrow,  Boston. 

♦New  Hampshire — Hovey  E.  Slayton,  Manchester. 
New  Jersey — Richard  C.  Jenkinson,  Newark. 

♦New  Mexico — John  W.  Poe,  Roswell. 

♦New  York — D.  W.  Cooke,  New  York  City. 
♦North  Carolina — R.  C.  Norfleet,  Winston-Salem. 
North  Dakota — I.  P.  Baker,  Bismarck. 

Ohio — Joseph  H.  Frantz,  Columbus. 

Oklahoma — P.  A.  Norris,  Ada. 

Oregon — Fred  J.  Holmes,  Portland. 

Pennsylvania — William  Potter,  Philadelphia. 
Rhode  Island— Malcolm  G.  Chase,  Providence. 
South  Carolina — B.  B.  Gossett,  Anderson. 

South  Dakota — W.  G.  Bickelhaupt,  Aberdeen. 
Tennessee — W.  E.  Meyer,  Nashville. 

Texas — Wiley  Blair,  Dallas. 

Utah — W.  W.  Armstrong,  Salt  Lake  City. 

Vermont — H.  J.  M.  Jones,  Montpelier. 

Virginia — Harry  F.  Byrd,  Richmond. 

♦Washington — Winlock  W.  Miller,  Seattle. 

West  Virginia— J.  Walter  Barnes,  Fairmont. 
Wisconsin — W.  N.  Fitzgerald,  Milwaukee. 
Wyoming — Augustine  Kendall,  Rock  Springs. 
Cuba— Albert  G.  Smith,  New  York  City. 


*  Indicates  there  was  another  State  Administrator,  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  the  present  incumbent.  Former  administrators 
were:  Arizona,  Will  L.  Clark;  District  of  Columbia,  John 
L.  Weaver;  Montana.  W.  J.  Swindlehurst;  New  Hampshire, 
Charles  M.  Floyd;  New  Mexico,  W.  C.  McDonald;  New 
York,  A.  H.  Wiggin;  North  Carolina,  A.  W.  McAlister; 
Ohio,  Homer  H.  Tohnson;  Rhode  Island,  George  H.  Holmes; 
Washington,  David  Whitcomb. 


How  They  Do  It  In  Japan. 

An  exchange  states  that  in  Japan  the  telephone 
service,  a  Government  monopoly,  has  long  been  at 
a  standstill.  It  practically  ceased  to  grow  ten  years 
ago  from  lack  of  money  to  extend  the  lines. 

According  to  the  Far  East,  the  current  value  of  a 
telephone  contract,  which  of  course  can  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  a  new  user,  is  $800.  This  fact  was  estab¬ 
lished  by  a  Japanese  doctor,  returning  from  Amer¬ 
ica,  where  he  had  been  increasing  his  knowledge. 
The  Government  could  not  supply  him.  Deeming  the 
price  too  high,  he  “rented  in’  with  a  phone  user.  For 
this  he  pays  $17.50  per  month,  plus  a  Government 
charge  of  $32.50  a  year  for  service  and  a  fee  of  $6 
for  the  privilege  of  having  his  name  in  the  directory. 
So  he  gives  up  $248  per  annum  for  the  use  of  the 
device,  of  which  the  Government  gets  but  $38.50,  the 
balance  going  to  the  fortunate  possessor  of  a  place 
on  the  line ! 


Maritime  News  Notes. 

The  Shipping  Board  is  reconstructing  eleven  lake 
ships  for  trans-Atlantic  service  and  one  large  lake 
ship  for  ocean  coal  carrying,  making  twelve  in  all. 
The  eleven  ships  are  undergong  such  extensive  re¬ 
construction  that  it  amounts  almost  to  building  new 
vessels. 

Capt.  W.  H.  Wyman,  master  of  an  American 
schooner,  reports  sighting  a  three-masted  coal  laden 
schooner  ashore,  3,000  feet  from  the  light-house  at 
Wood  Island  Harbor,  Me.  The  vessel’s  mizzenmast 
was  gone,  but  otherwise  she  appeared  to  be  in  good 
condition.  The  cargo  consisted  of  about  400  tons  of 
coal. 

Traffic  on  the  Delaware  &  Raritan  and  the  Chesa¬ 
peake  &  Delaware  Canals  shows  an  increase.  The 
new  steam  and  barge  lines  between  Philadelphia 
and  New  York  have  all  the  business  they  can 
handle  and  there  is  an  urgent  demand  for  more 
tonnage  suitable  for  the  canals.  The  barge  service 
is  to  be  increased  by  the  addition  of  standard  steel 
barges. 

The  three  masted  schooner  Melissa  Trask,  built 
at  Brewer,  Me.,  in  1880,  has  been  purchased  by  Capt. 
O.  A.  Gilbert,  of  the  Boston  Ship  Brokerage  Co., 
from  the  Dominion  Transportation  Co.,  for  about 
$13,000  and  will  be  placed  in  the  coastwise  trade. 
She  has  been  chartered  to  load  kiln  dried  lumber  at 
Norfolk  for  Boston,  for  $12  per  thousand  feet,  so 
that  her  earnings  for  her  first  trip  will  be  $3,600. 
The  vessel  will  more  than  pay  for  itself  in  four 
trips.  Recently  the  schooner  was  thoroughtly  re¬ 
built. 

The  speed  ship,  Tuckahoe,  which  was  turned  over 
to  the  Shipping  Board  ready  for  service,  in  the 
record  time  of  37  days,  continues  to  make  fast  time 
in  the  coal  carrying  trade  between  Hampton  Roads 
and  New  England  ports.  Average  number  of  round 
trips  for  colliers  has  been  two  a  month,  but  the 
Tuckahoe  is  making  four,  and  on  her  last  trip  to 
Boston  went  in  and  out  of  port  and  discharged  a 
cargo  of  5,000  tons  of  coal  within  31  hours.  Ave¬ 
rage  of  19  colliers  discharging  cargoes  at  Boston 
during  the  Tuckahoe’s  visit  was  135  hours  and  54 
minutes. 

Retail  coal  dealers  and  large  consumers  along  the 
New  York  State  barge  canal,  and  located  in  towns 
adjacent  thereto,  have  been  discouraged  to  learn 
that  that  inland  waterway,  early  touted  as  a  great 
possible  aid  in  relieving  the  coal  shortage  next  win¬ 
ter  in  that  territory  which  the  canal  traverses  and  at 
Hudson  River  points,  will  not  be  available  for  coal 
shipping  in  any  important  degree  for  a  year  or  more 
at  least.  In  this  connection,  one  critic  of  trans¬ 
portation  affairs  writes:  “If  the  Federal  Government 
would  announce  its  complete  withdrawal  from  any 
control  of  management  of  New  York’s  canals,  cancel 
all  contracts  for  the  hire  of  existing  canal  barges, 
throw  the  canals  open  to  the  free  use  of  the  people, 
and  divert  to  them  every  ton  of  freight  that  the 
canals  are  capable  of  carrying,  the  tremendously 
over-burdened  railroads  would  be  greatly  relieved, 
terminal  congestion  would  be  enormously  abated, 
and  the  cost  of  it  all  would  be  very  greatly  reduced!” 
Would  it? 


One  retail  dealer  remarks  that  if  trolley  com¬ 
panies  find  it  feasible  and  necessary  to  employ 
women  in  the  performance  of  men’s  duties  at  this 
time,  there  seems  to  be  no  important  reason  why 
coal  should  not  be  handled  by  women.  Women  make 
careful  chauffeurs,  he  points  out,  and  with  the  mod¬ 
ern  auto-truck  equipped  with  self-hoisting  bodies, 
very  little  real  labor  is  involved  in  making  deliveries. 
The  thought  also  occurs  to  one  in  this  connection 
that  if  the  man  helper,  who  is  assigned  to  the  job 
of  carrying  in  after  the  coal  has  been  dumped  on 
sidewalk,  should  arrive  with  or  in  advance  of  truck, 
he  might  perform  the  work  of  cranking  the  elevating 
body  on  the  old-style  hoisting  trucks,  thus  making 
the  woman’s  duties  a  mere  matter  of  driving  from 
yard  to  customer  and  back.  Will  the  drivers’  union 
stand  for  it? 
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Anthracite  Operators  Keeping  Up  to  Federal 
Standard  of  Quality. 

Inspectors  of  the  Fuel  Administration  are  going 
and  coming  through  the  entire  anthracite  region 
keeping  close  watch  over  the  preparation  of  coal. 
This  method  is  making  the  company  inspectors  at 
every  colliery  very  careful,  as  they  are  held  to  strict 
account  by  the  companies  employing  them  and 
should  a  Government  inspector  unexpectedly  drop 
in  and  condemn  any  car-load  of  coal  which  has  been 
passed  by  the  company  inspector,  the  latter  would 
have  to  explain  his  action. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  producing  companies  are 
determined  to  keep  the  preparation  of  anthracite  up 
to  the  established  standards  and  are  doing  so.  They 
are  quite  content  to  have  the  double  check  of  the 
Federal  inspectors,  whose  decisions  all  about  the 
breakers,  from  superintendents  down  to  breaker 
boys,  know  to  be  final.  No  one  cares  to  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  rejected  coal  and  there  is  very  little  of  it. 

Baird  Halberstadt,  Fuel  Administrator  for  Schuyl¬ 
kill  County,  has  closed  some  river  dredgings  and 
washeries  which,  after  warnings,  persisted  in  ship¬ 
ping  anthacite  slush  of  very  inferior  quality.  This 
action  has  caused  some  confusion  in  the  public  mind 
owing  to  the  impression  that  the  concerns  condemn¬ 
ed  were  recovering  coal  from  culm  banks  by  the 
washery  process.  They  were  not  such  operations, 
which,  as  being  conducted  throughout  the  anthracite 
regions  by  the  big  companies,  are  not  only  yielding 
coal  exactly  as  good  as  that  taken  fresh  from  the 
mines,  but  are  making  it  possible  to  supply  demands 
which  otherwise  could  not  be  met  with  the  labor 
force  greatly  reduced  as  it  has  been  since  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  war. 


Production  for  Week  of  August  17. 

Preliminary  reports  of  bituminous  coal  production 
for  the  week  ended  August  17  record  an  output  of 
less  than  12.000,000  tons  for  the  first  time  since  June 
22.  The  output,  according  to  the  Geological  Survey 
was  11,910,000  net  tons.  The  decrease  compared 
with  the  week  of  August  10  amounted  to  379,000 
tons,  or  approximately  3  per  cent,  but  the  output 
showed  an  increase  over  the  corresponding  week 
of  1917  of  1,597,000  net  tons,  or  15.4  per  cent. 

The  total  production  of  bituminous  coal  during 
the  present  coal  year,  from  April  1  to  August  10, 
amounted  to  224,106,000  net  tons,  as  against  203,390,- 
000  tons  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1917. 

Anthracite  production  for  the  week  of  August  17 
is  estimated  at  1,924,000  net  tons,  which  is  a  de¬ 
crease  compared  with  the  preceding  week  of  127,133 
tons.  It  also  records  a  decrease  compared  with 
the  corresponding  week  of  last  year  of  63,800  net 
tons,  or  3.2  per  cent. 

The  bituminous  mines  produced  79.7  per  cent  of 
their  full  time  output  during  the  week  of  August 
10.  The  losses  of  production  were  distributed  as 
follows:  Car  shortage,  9.8  per  cent;  labor  shortage 
including  strikes,  4.0  per  cent;  mine  disability,  4.2 
per  cent:  no  market,  0.4  per  cent;  all  other  causes, 
1.9  per  cent.. 

The  limiting  factor  during ,  the  week  was  car 
shortage,  the  loss  being  9.8  per  cent  as  against  7.7 
per  cent  for  the  previous  week.  Slight  improve¬ 
ment  is  reported  in  labor  conditions.  Material  de¬ 
creases  due  to  car  shortage  occurred  in  Indiana, 
Ohio,  Somerset  County,  and  Western  Pennsylvania, 
the  high  volatile  fields  of  southern  West  Virginia, 
the  Fairmont  and  Cumberland-Piedmont  regions. 
Improved  transportation  conditions  brought  in¬ 
creased  production  in  Illinois,  Hazard  and  North¬ 
east  Kentucky  and  Southwest  Virginia. 

The  Railroad  Administration  has  issued  a  state¬ 
ment  denying  that  car  shortage  is  responsible  for 
the  recent  decline  in  bituminous  production. 


With  the  regulation  of  the  railroads  being  ar¬ 
ranged  on  a  basis  involving  closer  and  closer  super¬ 
vision  a  dealer  suggests  that  a  closer  watch  be  kept 
on  the  destination  of  the  largest  type  of  steel  equip¬ 
ment,  for  such  cars  continue  to  go  to  team-track 
consignees,  while  flat  cars  without  hoppers  are  often 
consigned  to  dealers  with  trestles. 


Anthracite  Industry  Ties  Up  $9,000,000  Extra 
in  Supplies  for  Future. 

One  of  the  present  necessities  for  keeping  up  the 
production  of  anthracite  is  far-ahead  stocking  of  all 
required  supplies.  Down  to  the  smallest  thing  used, 
it  is  necessary'  to  have  supplies  in  hand  for  months 
ahead  to  be  certain  of  them  when  needed.  This 
means  that  the  anthracite  industry,  taken  as  a 
whole,  now  has  more  than  double  the  normal  in¬ 
vestment  of  capital  in  store-house  supplies.  Roughly 
estimated,  there  is,  to-day,  $9,000,000  more  tied  up 
in  supplies  for  use  in  anthracite  production  than 
there  would  be  under  normal  conditions. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  place  orders  months  ahead. 
In  fact,  supplies  ordered  at  the  beginning  of  last 
year  in  many  cases  have  not  yet  been  delivered.  So 
the  necessity  to  have  in  stock  big  advance  supplies 
of  tools,  machinery  and  machine  parts,  explosives, 
everything  down  to  nails  and  miner’s  lamps. 

With  the  railroads  under  Government  control,  the 
anthracite  railroads  are  not  as  close  to  the  larger 
producing  interests  as  they  were.  The  effect  of  this 
is  in  many  small  ways  to  cause  delays  in  production 
and  also  to  add  to  cost.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
the  Railroad  Administration  is  not  supporting  the 
anthracite  industry  in  all  ways,  for  it  is  doing  so. 
But  things,  were  done  under  the  former  conditions 
which  helped  out  the  whole  situation  in  an  economic 
way. 

For  example,  if  an  important  machine  part  broke 
and  a  new  piece  was  required  from  New  York  or 
Philadelphia,  or  another  part  of  the  region,  it  was 
sent  on  the  first  passenger  train  to  save  time.  Very 
frequently'  a  car  becomes  derailed  on  colliery  tracks. 
Now  the  "coal  company  must  get  it  back  with  its 
facilities,  while  formerly  a  railroad  locomotive, 
standing  near,  would  do  the  work  quickly  and  easily. 


Details  of  Immigration;  1915-18. 

Statistics  appertaining  to  the  curtailment  of  im¬ 
migration  continue  to  be  one  of  the  important  topics 
of  the  day  and  we  present  below  figures  thereon  re¬ 
vised  to  date : 


Month. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

January  . 

....  15,481 

17,293 

24,745 

6,356 

February  . 

....  13,873 

24,740 

19,238 

7,388 

March  . 

....  19,263 

27,586 

15,512 

6,510 

April  . 

....  24,532 

30,560 

20,523 

9,541 

May  . 

....  26,069 

31,021 

10,487 

15,217 

Jnue  . 

....  22,598 

30,764 

11,095 

23,402 

July  . 

....  21,504 

25,035 

9,367 

August  . 

....  21,949 

29,975 

10.047 

September  . . 

....  24,513 

36,398 

9,228 

.... 

October  . 

....  25,450 

37,056 

9,285 

.... 

November  . . . 

....  24,545 

34,437 

6,446 

December  . . . 

....  18,901 

30,902 

6,978 

Totals  . 

...  .268,678 

355,759 

133,737 

68,414 

Average  ... 

....  22,389 

29,646 

11,144 

11,402 

It  will  be  seen  that  movement  continues  on  the 
basis  of  a  three-quarters  century  ago.  It  is,  in  fact, 
on  a  merely  nominal  basis. 

Prior  to  commencement  of  the  war  immigration 
averaged  100,000  per  month. 


In  Brooklyn  and  Queens. 


Brooklyn  Administrator  May  Forbid  the 
Early  Lighting  of  Fires. 

F.  E.  Gunnison,  County  Fuel  Administrator  for 
Brooklyn,  is  seriously  thinking  of  issuing  an  order 
forbidding  the  lighting  of  furnaces  until  real  cold 
weather  sets  in. 

“I  have  been  moved  to  consider  such  an  order,  in 
spite  of  the  accusations  that  I  am  too  optimistic, 
said  Mr.  Gunnison,  “because  there  are  a  good  many 
people  who  do  not  appreciate  that  we  can  get  along 
well  this  winter  only  if  everybody  is  economical 
in  using  coal.  There  are  a  lot  of  people,  you  know, 
who  imagine  that  furnaces  must  be  started  just  as 
soon  as  the  weather  gets  a  little  chilly — there  are 
even  some  who  start  furnaces  in  October.  There  s 
no  sense  in  that,  when  economy'  is  the  watchword. 

The  Fuel  Administrator  stated  that  he  was  aiming 
especially  at  apartment  houses  and  hotels  in  con¬ 
sidering  an  order  that  would  forbid  starting 
furnaces  until  a  fixed  date.  “If  the  order  is  issued, 
however,  it  will  apply  to  all  consumers,’  said  Mr. 
Gunnison. 

In  reply'  to  a  letter  wherein  a  woman  complained 
over  the  delay  in  filling  her  order  and  expressed  the 
fear  that  it  would  not  be  filled  before  cold  weather 
because  it  was  so  far  down  on  the  dealer’s  list,  Mr. 
Gunnison  pointed  out  that  the  retailers  would  be 
able  to  clean  up  their  orders  faster  from  now  on. 
He  said : 

“  The  writer  of  this  letter  may  be  assured  that  she 
will  get  her  coal.  Because  it  has  taken  her  dealer 
five  months  to  reach  order  No.  1,417  when  her  num¬ 
ber  is  3,315,  doesn’t  mean  it  is  going  to  take  five 
months  more  to  reach  her.  In  nearly  every  case  it  is 
the  largest  consumers  of  coal  who  get  their  orders 
in  first — the  people  to  whom  coal  is  essential.  After 
the  dealers  fill  the  big  orders,  the  rest  is  much 
easier.  She  may  be  assured  that  before  cold  weath¬ 
er  comes  she  will  have  some  coal  in  her  cellar.” 

The  domestic  coal  situation  in  Queens  was  recent¬ 
ly  sized  up  as  follows  by  John  B.  Reimer,  one  of  the 
leading  retail  dealers  of  that  borough: 

“The  distribution  of  coal  is  proceeding  in  an 
ordinary  manner  and  as  fast  as  it  is  physically  pos¬ 
sible  and  the  labor  situation  allows.  The  present 
stock  on  hand  will  all  be  in  the  consumers’  cellars 
within  ten  days.  All  indications  point  to  the  ad¬ 
ministration  having  the  situation  well  in  hand  and 
that  everybody  will  get  coal,  even  though  the  last 
people  in  the  line  are  bound  to  be  served  late. 
The  receipts  of  coal  have  been  delayed  and  when  it 
does  arrive  in  larger  quantities  the  dump  delivery 
and  hire  your  own  cartman  system,  as  now  prevails 
in  Brooklyn,  will  have  to  be  inaugurated.” 


In  some  places  the  sale  of  No.  1  buckwheat  for 
banking  household  fires  at  night  is  being  urged.  It 
would  apear  that  there  is  the  opportunity  for  saving 
considerable  domestic  tonnage  if  this  recommenda¬ 
tion  should  be  carefully  carried  out. 


Bituminous  Coal  Statistics. 

Shipments  of  bituminous  coal  over  the  following  railroads,  which  includes  tonnage  originating  on 
line  and  received  from  connections,  also  hauled  for  revenue  and  tonnage  for  company  use,  during  the 


first  five  months  of  1917  and  1918  were : 

Revenue 


1917. 

1918. 

B.,  R  &  P . 

.  3,994,503 

4,485,162 

B.  &  So  . 

.  622,480 

828,241 

C.  &  O . 

. 10,326,225 

10,582,706 

Erie  . 

.  3,613,535 

4,543,876 

H.  &  B.  T.  M . 

.  630,394 

529,041 

N.  Y.  Central . 

_/i 

4- 

DO 

DO 

3,588,411 

Buff.  &  East . 

. J  ’  ’ 

N.  &  W . 

. 11,810,608 

10,397,495 

Pennsylvania  . 

. 21,753,013 

19,995,479 

P.  &  L.  E . 

.  4,474,228 

5,889,970 

P.  &  S . 

.  1,177.811 

1,038,850 

P„  S.  &  N . 

.  656,708 

535,901 

Virginian  . 

.  2,750,803 

2,535,888 

W.  Md . 

.  3,809,648 

4,052,928 

Company  Use  Total 


1917. 

1918. 

1917. 

1918. 

383,079 

369,604 

4,327,582 

4,854,766 

43,586 

58,828 

666,066 

887,069 

983,960 

973,945 

11,310,185 

11,556,651 

1,741,083 

1,630,541 

5,354,618 

6,174,417 

15,826 

15,426 

646,220 

544,467 

956,494 

1,105,948 

4,490,682 

4,694,349 

1,435,262 

1,512,110 

13,245,870 

11,909,605 

3,296.817 

3,646,475 

25,049,832 

23,641,954 

240,675 

273,465 

4,715,903 

6,163,435 

20,262 

19,029 

1,198,073 

1,057,879 

31,747 

37,816 

688,455 

573,717 

165,986 

117,642 

2,916,789 

2,653,530 

298,044 

298,321 

4,107,692 

4,351,249 
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New  York  Notes. 

George  M.  Ross,  of  143  Liberty  street,  has  organ¬ 
ized  the  firm  of  George  M.  Ross  &  Co.,  to  carry  on 
a  wholesale  business  in  anthracite  and  bituminous 
coal.  Mr.  Ross  will  also  continue  to  act  as  the  New 
York  representative  of  Jas.  Pierpont  &  Sons  Co.,  of 
Philadelphia. 

At  a  meeting  of  Long  Island  retail  dealers,  held  at 
Mineola  last  Saturday,  a  resolution  was  passed  call¬ 
ing  upon  State  Administrator  Cooke  to  investigate 
the  distribution  of  anthracite  in  Nassau  County, 
some  of  those  present  asserting  that  they  were  being 
discriminated  against. 

Sergeant  Van  Horn  Peale,  of  New  York,  was 
named  in  a  recent  casualty  list  as  having  died  of 
disease  in  France.  He  was  a  son  of  Rembrandt 
Peale,  commissioner  of  the  Tidewater  Coal  Ex¬ 
change  and  bituminous  adviser  to  Dr.  Garfield.  Ser¬ 
geant  Peale  was  one  of  four  brothers,  two  of  whom 
entered  the  service. 

Major  H.  S.  Bowns  is  now  attached  to  the  office 
of  the  State  Fuel  Administrator,  as  representative  of 
the  Quartermaster’s  Department,  of  the  United 
States  Army.  During  the  past  week  he  was  located 
at  61  Broadway,  but  next  week  he  will  be  at  the 
new  office  of  the  Administrator  at  149  Fifth  avenue, 
corner  of  21st  street. 

W.  F.  Ainsworth,  of  the  A.  W.  Hillebrand  Co., 
No.  1  Broadway,  is  one  of  the  organizers  of  the 
Long  Dock  Coal  Co.,  a  new  $25,000  corporation 
which  has  taken  over  the  old-established  retail 
business  of  W.  F.  Weston  &  Co.,  at  Beacon,  N.  Y. 
His  brother,  H.  L.  Ainsworth,  who  has  for  several 
years  past  been  engaged  in  the  coal  mining  business, 
is  associated  with  him  in  the  new  enterprise. 

The  retail  coal  dealers  of  New  York  have  con¬ 
tributed  through  the  Coal  Merchant’s  Association 
$1,000  to  the  Police  Field  Day  fund.  This  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  subscriptions  made  to  the  local  pre¬ 
cincts.  When  it  comes  to  being  on  the  job  the  coal 
men  are  never  found  behind  or  on  the  fence.  They 
are  always  in  the  front  and  it  has  been  found  so 
with  every  drive  that  has  been  made  since  this 
Government  declared  war. 

The  offices  of  the  State  and  County  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministrators  will  be  moved  today  (Saturday)  from 
their  present  locations  on  lower  Broadway  to  the 
Hess  Building  at  149-151  Fifth  Avenue,  corner  of 
21st  Street.  The  entire  eleventh  floor  has  been 
leased  for  the  joint  accommodation  of  the  State  and 
county  officials  and  their  respective  staffs,  including 
C.  A.  Graves,  Assistant  Administrative  Engineer, 
who  is  in  charge  of  coal  conservation  work  in  this 
State. 

For  the  first  time  in  forty  years  large  ocean-going 
sailing  vessels  are  to  be  built  in  numbers  in  Brook¬ 
lyn-  The  Atlantic  Gulf  &  Pacific  Co.,  owners  of 
Mill  Island,  Jamaica  Bay,  will  begin  the  construction 
in  the  next  few  weeks  of  eight  large  three-masted 
coal  carrying  schooners  for  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation  United  States  Shipping  Board.  The 
first  of  the  launchings  is  expected  to  take  place  be¬ 
fore  Christmas  and  the  contract  will  probably  keep 
the  yard  busy  for  a  year.  The  schooners  when 
finished  are  to  be  placed  in  the  coastwise  coal  trade. 

Carl  M.  Otto,  for  many  years  identified  with  the 
New  \  ork  wholesale  trade,  retiring  about  a  year 
ago  on  account  of  failing  health,  died  last  Sunday 
in  Scarsdale.  Mr.  Otto  was  about  73  years  of  age 
and  for  seven  or  eight  years  previous  to  his  retire¬ 
ment  had  been  a  salesman  in  the  employ  of  W.  A. 
Marshall  &  Co.  Before  that  he  was  engaged  in 
business  on  his  own  account  for  a  considerable  term 
of  years,  with  offices  in  the  Washington  Building, 
being  well  remembered  by  the  older  men  in  the 
trade.  Still  earlier  in  his  business  career  Mr.  Otto 
was  an  exporter,  a  line  of  business  which  at  various 
times  took  him  to  most  of  the  civilized  countries 
of  the  world.  During  this  period  of  his  life  he  ac¬ 
quired  a  knowledge  of  about  ten  foreign  languages, 
being,  perhaps,  the  most  accomplished  linguist  in 
the  local  coal  trade.  He  was  a  man  of  high  char¬ 
acter  and  won  the  respect  of  all  who  came  in  con¬ 
tact  with  him. 


Mercer  F.  Moseley,  vice-president  of  the  American 
Exchange  National  Bank,  has  been  appointed  an 
Assistant  State  Fuel  Administrator  for  New.York. 
In  this  office  he  will  act  as  Mr.  Cooke’s  chief  adviser 
and  assistant  in  matters  relating  to  up-State  affairs, 
while  Reeve  Schley,  who  is  also  an  Assistant  State 
Administrator,  in  addition  to  being  Administrator 
for  New  York  County,  will  perform  a  similar  serv¬ 
ice  in  connection  with  the  trade  of  Greater  New 
York,  Long  Island  and  Westchester  County.  Mr. 
Moseley  was  formerly  publisher  of  the  New  York 
Commercial  and  was  at  one  time  engaged  in  the 
lumber  business  out  west.  Ellery  B.  Gorden  retains 
his  connection  with  Mr.  Cooke’s  office  as  assistant 
to  the  State  Fuel  Administrator. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Bulletin,  Secretary  Allen 
of  the  Wholesale  Coal  Trade  Association  publishes 
a  letter  from  State  Administrator  Jenkinson  of  New 
Jersey,  stating  that  definite  orders  regulating  the 
margins  allowed  wholesalers  to  physically  handle 
coal  at  New  Jersey  ports  have  not  yet  been  issued. 
"The  matter  is  under  investigation,”  it  is  added, 
“but  we  are  issuing  from  time  to  time  special  per¬ 
mits  for  a  charge  of  35c  per  net  ton,  following,  I 
believe,  the  practice  as  it  now  exists  in  New  York 
State.”  In  the  same  issue  of  the  Bulletin  is  publish¬ 
ed  the  text  of  an  order  of  Mr.  Storrow’s,  dated  July 
11,  authorizing  a  margin  of  35  cents  a  net  ton  on 
bituminous  coal  shipped  by  wholesalers  through  the 
New  York  harbor  loading  ports  and  delivered  by 
them  to  buyers  in  Massachusetts  ports. 

For  many  years  the  historic  building  at  1  Broad¬ 
way,  which,  during  a  portion  of  the  Revolution,  was 
Washington’s  headquarters,  also  at  other  times  the 
headquarters  of  the  British  commander,  was  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  Nathaniel  Prime,  one  of  the  merchant 
princes  of  his  day.  His  career  is  recalled  by  the  re¬ 
cent  removal  of  the  residence  that  was,  years  ago,  his 
country  seat,  standing  in  the  center  of  the  block  sur¬ 
rounded  by  Avenue  A,  First  avenue,  Eight-eighth 
and  Eighty-ninth  streets.  It  was  one  of  the  oldest 
houses  on  the  upper  east  side  of  New  York,  dating 
from  the  time  when  the  East  River  bank  was  lined 
with  handsome  homes.  Since  about  1850  the  prop¬ 
erty  has  been  owned  by  St.  Joseph’s  Orphan  Asylum, 
and  the  old  building  was  retained  in  the  midst  of  a 
group  comprising  the  premises  of  the  institution. 

We  notice  that  one  of  the  candidates  for  office, 
in  New  York  State  asserts  that  the  barge  canal  taps 
the  anthracite  region  within  75  miles  of  Cayuga 
Lake  and  promises  that  when  completed  fuel  for 
New  York  can  be  shipped  with  economy  by  that 
route,  etc.,  etc.  Even  as  the  crow  flies  it  is  more 
than  75  miles  from  the  extreme  end  of  the  anthra¬ 
cite  fields  to  the  southerly  end  of  Cayuga  Lake.  It 
is  about  twice  as  far  by  railroad  from  any  centrally 
located  point  in  the  anthracite  region  to  Ithaca  and 
the  distance  from  Ithaca  to  New  York  by  canal  is 
almost  three  times  the  short  line  distance  from  the 
anthracite  mines  to  tidewater.  The  barge  canal  can 
play  a  certain  part  in  the  supplying  of  up-State  re¬ 
quirements,  though  not  as  much  as  some  folks  con¬ 
template,  but  we  surmise  that  there  will  rarely  be 
a  cargo  sent  from  Ithaca  to  New  York  City. 

Kenneth  W.  McNeil  and  Willis  G.  Townes,  presi¬ 
dent  and  vice-president,  respectively,  of  the  Archi¬ 
bald  McNeil  &  Sons  Co.,  have  just  acquired  a  6, 000- 
acre  tract  of  coal  land  near  Hartland,  W.  Va.,  on 
the  Coal  &  Coke  Railway,  and  are  about  to  begin 
work  on  eight  openings.  The  property  was  pur¬ 
chased  in  fee,  the  deal  including  the  surface  as  well 
as  the  mineral  rights,  and  negotiations  are  about 
closed  for  6,000  acres  adjoining.  The  land  contains 
four  seams  located  above  water  level  and  the  mines 
will  be  self-draining.  The  holdings  are  expected  to 
yield  about  20,000  tons  to  the  acre,  the  coal  running 
under  1  per  cent  in  sulphur.  The  output  will  be 
handled  by  McNeil  &  Sons,  although  the  develop¬ 
ments  will  be  carried  out  as  a  personal  enterprise 
of  the  two  officials  named.  It  is  planned  to  begin 
shipments  from  at  least  one  of  the  openings  in  the 
course  of  the  next  five  or  six  months. 


B.  E.  Mitchell  of  the  Milwaukee  Coke  &  Gas  Co., 
Milwaukee,  passed  through  Cincinnati  last  week 
enroute  to  his  home.  He  had  been  spending  some 
time  at  the  Huntington  office. 


Columbus  News  Notes. 

H.  E.  Southard,  a  prominent  retailer  of  West 
Mansfield  was  a  recent  visitor  in  Columbus. 

Owing  to  inability  to  secure  transportation  over 
the  Scioto  Traction  Co.,  the  proposed  outing  of  the 
coal  men  of  Columbus,  scheduled  for  August  22, 
was  postponed  until  September  5.  The  outing  will 
be  at  American  Park,  near  Carroll. 

Lawrence  Davis,  a  young  coal  operator  of  Moxa- 
hala  and  a  son  of  Morgan  Davis,  head  of  the  Royal 
Coal  Co.,  was  killed  in  an  automobile  accident 
recently.  He  attempted  to  drive  a  new  car  to  the 
mines  during  a  dark  night  and  went  over  an  em¬ 
bankment. 

1  he  Roberts  Coal  Co.,  is  a  partnership  headed  by 
Leo  A.  Roberts,  of  the  Roberts  Coal  &  Supply  Co.,, 
retailers  of  Columbus,  to  operate  a  mine  near  Moxa- 
hala  on  the  T.  &  O.  C.  RR.  The  property  consists 
of  34  acres  held  in  fee  simple  and  66  acres  adjoining 
under  lease.  It  is  planned  to  start  entries  and  build 
a  tipple. 

The  Beech  Hill  Coal  Co.,  of  Columbus,  chartered 
with  a  capital  of  $50,000  has  been  organized  by  the 
election  of  B.  F.  Sweazy,  president;  J.  W.  Green, 
vice-president;  J.  T.  Sweazy,  secretary  and  Charles 
Schulz,  treasurer.  The  concern  has  acquired  a  tract 
near  Murray  City  which  has  a  tipple  and  other 
equipment 

W.  D.  McKinney,  Commissioner  of  the  Southern 
Ohio  Coal  Exchange  and  Federal  representative, 
has  sent  out  circular  letters  calling  attention  to 
recent  regulations  concerning  the  marketing  of  dirty 
coal.  He  urged  that  the  loading  of  dirty  coal  be 
stopped  at  once  as  it  interfered  with  the  wining 
the  war  program  of  the  Government.  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Kinney  stated  that  in  some  instances  bone  coal  was 
being  broken  up  and  sold  with  the  better  grade  of 
coal. 


W.  C.  Hill  Acquires  Interest  in  Thos.  N. 
Mordue  Coal  Co. 

W.  C.  Hill,  formerly  of  the  Chicago  &  Carterville 
Coal  Co.,  has  recently  acquired  an  interest  in  the 
Thos.  N.  Mordue  Coal  Co.,  970  Peoples  Gas  Build- 
'n8b  Chicago,  apd  will  be  active  in  the  management 
of  that  company  in  the  future,  being  Vice-President 
and  General  Sales  Agent. 

Mr.  Hill  has  not  been  actively  associated  with 
any  company  since  the  sale  of  the  Chicago  &  Carter¬ 
ville  Coal  Co.,  last  Spring  and  has  been  carefully 
considering  the  proper  connection  to  make,  finally 
deciding  upon  the  Mordue  company  as  being  best 
suited  to  his  liking. 

The  other  parties  interested  in  the  company  all 
remain  and  the  officers  in  the  future  will  be  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

President,  Thos.  N.  Mordue ;  Vice-President  and 
General  Sales  Agent,  W.  C.  Hill;  Secretary,  Chas. 
M.  Moderwell,  and  Treasurer,  E.  A.  Lovejoy. 

In  addition  to  other  tonnage,  the  company  will 
handle  the  output  of  the  Mordue  Collieries  Co., 
which  has  extensive,  developments  under  way  in 
West  Virginia.  Shipments  from  the  new  mines 
were  begun  this  week  and  will  increase  rapidly  tn 
volume. 


In  the  absence  of  any  other  information,  it  is 
taken  for  granted  in  the  anthracite  trade  that  prices 
on  egg,  stove,  chestnut  and  pea  will  advance  30 
cents  per  ton  on  September  1.  When  the  spring 
and  summer  discount  was  ordered  put  in  effect 
April  1  by  the  Fuel  Administration  it  was  stated 
that  this  was  to  continue  to  August  31,  and  while 
various  rumors  have  been  in  circulation  lately  to 
the  effect  that  this  arrangement  would  be  modified, 
up  to  yesterday  nothing  had  come  from  Washing¬ 
ton  to  indicate  that  there  was  any  basis  for  these 
reports. 


The  City  Council  of  Minneapolis  is  seeking  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  the  manner  that  the  city  of  Boston 
handles  the  selling  of  coal  in  bushel  or  smaller  lots 
with  a  view  to  using  the  same  system  in  Min¬ 
neapolis. 
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Retail  Dealers  Prove  Their 

Economic  Usefulness. 

Working  in  Close  Harmony  with  Local 
Committees,  Equitable  Distribution  Is 
Being  Accomplished. 

The  retail  coal  dealer  today  occupies  an  unique 
position,  one  not  altogether  pleasing  to  himself,  per¬ 
haps,  yet  without  many  of  the  difficulties  usually 
attending  a  tight  state  of  affairs  with  respect  to 
tonnage  supply.  The  coal  man  in  times  gone  by, 
when  strikes  or  other  unusual  events  caused  a 
strenuous  condition  to  develop  in  the  supply  market, 
was  usually  made  to  hear  the  brunt  of  the  battle,  so 
far  as  the  effect  upon  the  ultimate  consumer  was 
concerned,  at  any  rate. 

To-day  his  lot  is  a  different  one,  thanks  not  only 
to  war-time  tolerance  but  to  the  shifting  of  respons¬ 
ibility  from  the  retail  coal  man  to  the  shoulders  of 
appointed  officials  designated  to  look  after  the  best 
welfare  of  the  people.  Whether  their  efforts  have 
been  crowned  with  success  or  fallen  flat  in  failure 
in  one  section  and  another  does  not  enter  into  the 
situation,  for  the  fact  remains  that  the  dear  public, 
with  pronounced  conviction  that  the  important  func¬ 
tion  of  coal  distribution  could  best  be  taken  care  of 
"by  parties  in  no  way  interested  from  a  financial 
standpoint  in  the  conservation  and  distribution  of 
tonnage,  must  stand  silently  by  and  agree  that  what¬ 
ever  the  result  may  be  is  the  result  of  its  own  folly 
or  wisdom,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Local  Authorities  Liberal  Minded. 

It  would  not  be  just,  however,  right  at  this  point 
to  neglect  the  opportunity  to  say  a  word  of  com¬ 
mendation  in  behalf  of  the  county  and  local  Fuel 
Administrators  who  have  exerted  their  energies  to 
accomplish  the  best  possible  results  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  districts,  and  we  might  here  again  voice  the 
opinion  of  one  dealer  high  up  in  association  affairs 
who  expressed  the  thought  that  the  local  representa¬ 
tives  of  Dr.  Garfield  have  done  a  great  deal  more, 
in  proportion  to  the  limitations  of  their  authority, 
than  have  a  great  many  of  those  nearer  the  head 
of  the  administration. 

As  an  evidence  of  their  honesty  of  purpose,  for 
instance,  let  us  cite  those  examples  of  places  wherein 
the  local  coal  committees  have  actually  authorized  an 
increase  in  the  retail  prices  heretofore  prevailing, 
standing  loyally  beside  their  guns  when  the  ever- 
complaining  public  sought  an  explanation  and  en¬ 


deavored,  through  the  popular  appeal  that  radical 
reform  always  carries  with  it,  to  override  their  opin¬ 
ion.  These  cases  of  upward  retail  price  revision 
ha\e  been  numerous  and  for  this  reason  they  are 
truly  indicative  and  display  an  attitude  toward  the 
coal  man  that  is  generally  prevalent  among  the  local 
and  county  fuel  administrators. 

Retailers  Play  Close  to  Law. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  generally  be  recognized 
that  the  retail  coal  dealers  of  the  country  are  gen¬ 
erally  justifying  the  confidence  that  both  the  public 
and  Fuel  Administration  has  placed  in  them.  But  an 
insignificant  few  have  drifted  from  the  straight  and 
narrow  path  in  failing  to  conform  specifically  with 
the  rules  and  regulations  laid  down  for  their  guid¬ 
ance  by  various  branches  of  the  Government,  and 
in  the  few  instances  where  official  edicts  have  been 
ignored,  or  neglected  the  lapses  have  probably  been 
due  to  a  misunderstanding  of  the  regulations  im¬ 
posed  rather  than  to  any  wilful  desire  to  transgress 
the  law. 

One  particularly  useful  accomplishment  brought 
about  by  war-time  conditions  has  been  the  positive 
discountenancing  of  the  municipal  coal  yard  idea, 
which,  while  never  a  real  menacing  element  when 
subjected  to  final  analysis,  constituted  a  real  disturb¬ 
ance  almost  every  fall,  when  either  trade  .ignorance 
or  the  personal  ambitions  of  politicians  threatened 
to  work  havoc  with  the  public  treasury  through  the 
appropriation  of  money  with  which  to  launch  a 
proposition  ultitnately  doomed  to  failure. 

New  England  Fuel  Administrator  Storrow,  back 
in  March,  at  the  convention  of  the  New  England  coal 
dealers,  voiced  his  opinion  against  the  advisability 
of  municipal  coal  yards,  agreeing  that  the  retail  coal 
dealers  of  the  country  were  adequately  well  equipped 
to  take  all  of  the  tonnage  shipped  to  them  for  dis¬ 
tribution  and  that  the  activities  of  a  municipal  coal 
yard  department  could  be  no  more  successful  in  se¬ 
curing  tonnage  than  the  individual  dealers,  if  the 
matter  of  distribution  was  properly  looked  after. 
Since  that  time  there  have  been  other  opinions  ex¬ 
pressed  adverse  to  the  municipal  yard  idea  until 
to-dav  little  or  nothing  is  heard  of  the  proposition, 
and  this  dancing  tight-rope  feature,  so  interesting 
to  press  and  public  almost  every  year  in  the  past, 
seems  doomed  to  oblivion  “for  the  period  of  the 
war”  and  some  time  thereafter. 


The  Green  shipyard  at  East  Boston  has  begun 
preliminary  work  on  the  construction  of  several 
2,500-ton  coal  barges  for  use  in  the  coastwise  trade 
between  Hampton  Roads  and  New  England. 


Central  Pennsylvania  Shipments. 

The  coal  output  in  Central  Pennsylvania  (exclu¬ 
sive  of  Somerset  county),  as  reported  by  the  Central 
Pennsylvania  Bituminous  Producers’  Association, 
was  1,280,029  tons  in  the  week  ended  August  10,  as 
compared  with  1,299,068  tons  in  the  preceding 
week. 

Distribution  was  as  follows : 


Week  Ending 
Aug.  3.  Aug.  10. 


Railroad  Fuel — 

Cars. 

Cars. 

New  England  Roads . 

.  927 

1,087 

Other  roads  . 

.  5,320 

5,083 

Total  . 

.  6,247 

6,170 

Commercial  All  Rail — 

Pennsylvania  . 

.  3,087 

3,112 

Maryland  . 

.  325 

92 

Delaware  . 

140 

New  York  . 

.  4,072 

3,268 

New  Jersey . 

.  1,684 

1,927 

New  England  . 

.  2,694 

2,609 

All  Other  States  . 

.  149 

214 

Canada  . 

.  894 

487 

Jobbers  . 

21 

Total  . 

. 12,905 

11,870 

Shipment  to  Port — 

New  York  . 

.  2,834 

2,670 

Philadelphia  . 

.  401 

580 

Baltimore  . 

.  34 

61 

Lake  Pools  . 

.  47 

538 

Total  . 

.  3,316 

3,849 

Grand  total  . 

. 22,468 

21,889 

The  Administrative  Engineer  of  the  Bureau  of 
Conservation  in  Connecticut  reports  that  those  in¬ 
dustrial  plants  in  that  State  which  have  furnished 
answers  to  the  fuel  saving  questionnaire  are,  in  a 
majority  of  cases,  making  the  changes  suggested  in 
the  power-plant  recommendations.  Eighty  plants, 
consuming  for  the  year  ending  May  1,  1918,  prac¬ 
tically  337,000  tons  of  coal,  as  a  result  of  the  con¬ 
servation  changes  suggested  will  save  at  least  15  per 
cent,  or  over  50,000  tons  of  coal,  annually.  This 
State  had  previously  reported  from  similar  sources 
an  annual  coal  saving  of  approximately  31,000 
tons. 


Bunker  and  export  salesman  wanted.  Address  “Bunker,”  care 
Saward’s  Journal. 


WANTED:  Good  culm  bank  or  can  use  large  tonnage,  screen¬ 
ings  or  silt.  Give  details.  Address  “Culm  Bank,”  care  of  Saward’s 
Journal. 


FOR  SALE — COAL  MINE — Will  be  operating  inside  sixty 
days;  contains  approximately  eight  hundred  acres  No.  4  and  No. 
6  veins  in  Letcher  County,  Kentucky,  on  the  L.  &  N.  Coal  above 
average  thickness ;  mining  conditions  good ;  labor  plentiful ; 
power  plant,  mine  cars,  cutting  machines  and  all  necessary  equip¬ 
ment  on  the  ground,  including  twenty-five  new  houses.  Rare 
opportunity. 

Address  OPPORTUNITY,  care  Savvard’s  Journal. 


Operating  company  with  four  thousand  acres  of  high-grade 
by-product  coal,  the  operating  conditions  of  which  are  far  above 
average,  two  mines  under  construction — one  ready  to  ship  in  sixty 
days — wishes  financial  assistance.  Will  consider  proposition. 
Address  “By-Product,”  care  of  Saward’s  Journal. 

WANTED  :  Producing  bituminous  coal  mine.  Pennsylvania  or 
West  Virginia.  State  full  particulars.  Address,  “Coal  Mine,” 
care  of  Saward’s  Journal. 


P.  A.  COEN,  President  J.  R.  FITZER,  General  Sales  Agent 

The  Ohio  Land  and  Railway  Company 

Outlook  Building 
COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
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Anthracite  Pooling  at  South  Amboy  Begins  Sept.  1. 

Separate  Pools  Provided  for  All  Sizes  of  White  Ash,  from  Broken  to  No.  4  Buckwheat, 
and  for  Domestic  Sizes  of  Red  Ash  and  Lykens  Valley  Coals. 


Plans  for  the  pooling  of  anthracite  at  South  Amboy 
have  been  completed  and  the  arrangement  goes  into 
effect  on  September  1.  The  following  statement, 
embracing  the  rules  under  which  pooling  at  that  port 
will  be  conducted,  has  been  issued  from  the  office 
of  the  general  coal  freight  agent  of  the  Pennsylvania 
RR.: 

It  having  been  decided  with  the  approval  of  the 
Federal  Fuel  Administration,  to  pool  tidewater  ship¬ 
ments  of  anthracite  coal  at  South  Amboy,  N.  J.,  the 
following  executive  committee  has  been  appointed: 

R.  C.  Hill,  W.  H.  Lewis,  W.  H.  Carpenter,  Gardner 
Pattison,  H.  H.  Lineaweaver,  C.  F.  Randolph,  Walter 
Thayer. 

The  executive  committee  has  adopted  the  following 
rules  for  the  government  of  the  pool : 

1.  Mr.  G.  W.  Crane,  terminal  and  shipping 
agent,  Pennsylvania  RR.,  South  Amboy,  shall  be  the 
pool  manager  and  shall  maintain  record  to  show  dis¬ 
position  made  of  each  car  of  tidewater  coal  shipped 
to  the  pool  and  shall  have  authority  over  the  con¬ 
duct  and  administration  of  the  pooling  arrangement. 

2.  Any  tidewater  shipper  or  consignee  of  anthra¬ 
cite  coal  may  become  a  member  of  the  pool  by  fur¬ 
nishing  reference  which  will  meet  with  the  approval 
of  the  executive  committee  and  by  subscribing  to 
these  rules.  A  member  may  withdraw  from  the 
pool  upon  ten  (10)  days’  notice  to  the  executive 
committee,  subject  to  their  approval,  the  member 
so  withdrawing  to  stand  his  proportion  of  the  full 
month's  demurrage,  and  provided  he  has  no  debit 
in  the  pool  and  all  his  obligations  connected  with 
the  arrangement  have  been  met. 

3.  The  only  coal  acceptable  for  pooling  shall  be 
fresh-mined,  washery  and  river  coal  that  is  screened 
and  properly  prepared  as  to  the  following  sizes  : 

Broken,  egg,  stove,  chestnut,  pea,  buckwheat  No.  1, 
2,  3  and  4. 

Three  Recognized  Grades. 

Shipments,  of  sizes  pea  and  larger,  shall  be  pooled 
and  dumped,  according  to  sizes,  as  follows : 

Lykens  Valley  (coal  from). — Franklin  Colliery, 
Buck  Ridge  Colliery,  Colonial  Lykens  Valley  Col¬ 
liery. 

Red  Ash  (coal  from) — Luke  Fidler  Colliery,  Col¬ 
bert  Colliery. 

White  Ash — All  other  shipments,  of  sizes  pea  coal 
and  larger,  shall  be  classified  as  white  ash  coal,  and 
pooled  and  dumped  according  to  sizes.  All  sizes 
below  pea,  from  all  districts,  shall  be  pooled  and 
dumped  according  to  sizes. 

4.  Shipments  shall  be  consigned  to  the  South 
Amboy  anthracite  pool  for  account  of  the  shipper 
or  consignee  (as  the  case  may  be)  member  thereof. 

Daily  Statements. 

5.  Daily  statements  showing  the  intials  and  num¬ 
bers  of  cars  shipped  to  South  Amboy  piers  for 
account  of  the  several  members,  with  other  necessary 
details,  will  be  forwarded  by  the  operator  or  shipper 
to  the  pool  manager.  Any  diversions  or  reconsign¬ 
ments  which  are  made  of  pool  coal  will  be  reported 
by  the  railroad  company  to  the  pool  manager. 

6.  Members’  shall  keep  the  pool  manager  advised 
of  the  vessels  which  they  have  chartered  for  loading. 
They  shall  send  to  the  pool  manager  their  orders  for 
the  loading  of  vessels  for  their  account  with  the 
necessary  information  as  to  the  tonnage,  classification 
of  the  coal  to  be  loaded,  etc.,  and  the  carrier  is 
hereby  authorized  to  make  delivery  of  any  pool  coal 
in  accordance  with  the  rules  and  provisions  of  this 
agreement. 

7.  No  member  shall  be  entitled  to  any  coal  from 
a  designated  consigning  pool  unless  the  accounts 
show  that  said  member  has  an  equal  amount  to  his 
credit  on  hand  or  in  transit  in  that  pool. 

8.  Failure  of  a  member  to  provide  vessels  in  which 
to  transport  coal  from  the  port  shall  constitute  the 
basis  for  the  issuance  of  embargoes  prohibiting  the 
forwarding  of  shipments  of  coal  from  mines  for  his 
account.  No  one  who  has  been  so  emborgoed  shall 


be  permitted  to  ship  coal  to  any  designated  consign¬ 
ing  pool  until  he  has  given  satisfactory  evidence  to 
the  pool  manager  that  he  has  made  proper  arrange¬ 
ments  for  vessels. 

Responsibility  for  Freight  Charges. 

9.  Members  agree,  respectively,  to  be  responsible 
to  the  railroad  company  for  freight  charges  (when 
billed  collect)  on  all  coal  consigned  to  the  pool  for 
their  account,  and  also  for  their  assigned  proportion 
of  any  demurrage  charges  which  may  be  assessed 
against  them  by  the  executive  committee.  Members 
of  the  pool  on  whose  account  a  vessel  is  loaded  agree, 
respectively,  to  be  responsible  for  the  vessel  loading 
charges. 

10.  The  carrier  shall  render  bill  against  the  pool 
at  the  end  of  each  calendar  month,  covering  all 
demurrage  accruing  during  the  month,  and,  upon  re¬ 
ceipt  of  this  bill,  the  executive  committee  will  collect 
from  each  member  his  pro  rata  proportion  on  the 
basis  of  the  tonnage  dumped  for  his  account,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  total  pool  tonnage  loaded  by  the 
carrier  into  vessels  registering  at  the  port  during 
the  calendar  month  within  which  the  said  demurrage 
charges  accrued,  and  pay  carrier  the  amount  due. 

11.  The  executive  committee  shall  appoint  an  in¬ 
spector  at  South  Amboy  to  protect  the  quality  of 
coal  shipped  into  the  pool  and  may  suspend  shipments 
of  any  shipper,  when,  in  his  judgment,  the  quality 
of  preparation  is  below  the  proper  standard.  Ship¬ 
ments  which  are  rejected  by  the  inspector  shall  stand 
for  account  of  the  owner  and  must  be  disposed  of 
outside  of  the  pool  subject  to  demurrage  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  railroad,  independently  of  the  pool. 
The  expenses  of  the  inspection  at  South  Amboy  for 
each  month  shall  be  borne  by  the  members  of  the 
pool  who  have  had  coal  shipped  to  said  port  during 
that  month  in  the  proportion  which  their  respective 
shipments  bear  to  the  total  pool  shipments,. 

12.  In  the  event  of  controversies  with  reference 
to  the  operation  of  the  pool,  which  cannot  be  ad¬ 
justed  by  the  pool  manager  and  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee,  the  matter  at  issue  shall  be  submitted  to  three 
arbitrators,  one  of  whom  shall  be  chosen  by  the  mem¬ 
ber  interested,  the  second  to  be  chosen  by  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee,  and  the  third  to  be  chosen  by  the 
first  two  appointed,  and  the  decision  of  a  majority 
of  said  three  arbitrators  shall  be  final. 

13.  The  effective  date  of  this  agreement  shall  be 
September  1,  1918.  Coal  which,  on  that  date,  is  on 
hand  at  South  Amboy  piers  or  in  transit  thereto, 
or  which  may  be  shipped  from  the  mines  thereafter 
consigned  to  South  Amboy  piers,  to  or  for  account 
of  any  member  of  the  pool,  shall  be  treated  as  pool 
coal  under  the  foregoing  arrangements. 


Large  Saving  of  Coal  Reported. 

Washington,  Aug.  29. — A  convincing  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  the  actual  results  which  can  be  obtained  by 
following  the  principles  laid  down  by  the  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration  for  the  economical  use  of  coal  in  indus¬ 
try  has  been  reported  from  the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.') 
plant  of  the  Solvay  Process  Co. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  a  saving  of  10,000 
tons  of  bituminous  coal  can  be  effected  in  the  main 
boiler  house  of  this  plant  within  the  next  six  months, 
despite  the  fact  that  an  improvement  in  efficiency  of 
from  72  to  85  per  cent  was  realized  in  this  plant  a 
short  time  prior  to  the  last  inspection.  It  is  also  re¬ 
ported  that  a  further  saving,  aggregating  15,000  tons 
Per  annum,  can  be  accomplished  by  the  alteration  or 
limiting  of  auxiliary  equipment. 


For  several  months  past  elevator  service  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  hotels  and  office  buildings  has  been  cur¬ 
tailed  as  a  coal  economy  measure.  Somebody  has 
figured  out  that  1,800  hours  a  week  are  lost  to  the 
occupants  and  those  transacting  business  in  one  of¬ 
fice  building  alone  as  a  result  of  this  curtailment, 
which,  it  is  estimated,  only  saves  about  three  tons  a 
week  in  that  particular  case. 


West  Virginia  Notes. 

Development  work  in  Monongalia  County  will  be 
undertaken  by  the  Dunkard  Coal  Co.,  with  headquar¬ 
ters  at  Morgantown. 

Progress  is  being  made  by  the  MacBeth  Coal  Co., 
of  which  John  Laing  is  president,  on  the  construction 
of  its  plant  on  Rum  Creek,  in  the  Logan  District. 

Work  is  being  pushed  by  the  Foy  Coal  Co.,  of 
Clay  County,  which  will  shortly  begin  shipping  from 
a  new  mine  near  Elkhurst,  on  the  Coal  &  Coke  Ry. 

I  he  Drift  Coal  Co.  and  the  Elkhorn  Consolidated 
Coal  Co.  have  consolidated  and  as  one  company  will 
undertake  extensive  developments  on  the  Beaver 
branch  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio. 

Having  purchased  the  No.  6  property  near  Car- 
bondale,  on  the  B.  &  O.  S.  W.,  the  W.  P.  Rice  Min¬ 
ing  Co.,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  is  making  extensive  im¬ 
provements,  and  by  September  15  expects  to  be  in 
position  to  ship  a  very  considerable  amount  of  coal. 

Coal  will  be  mined  in  the  Big  Sandy  district  of 
Kanawha  County  by  the  McBower  Coal  Co.,  char¬ 
tered  with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000,  the  organizers- 
being  R.  W.  McGuire,  W.  D.  Bowerman,  Max  Gold¬ 
man,  Clyde  B.  Johnson  and  James  L.  Long,  all  of 
Charleston. 

The  Mordue  Collieries  Co.,  of  which  T.  N.  Mor- 
due,  of  Chicago,  is  president,  and  C.  L.  Allen  general 
manager,  will  in  the  very  near  future  begin  mining 
and  shipping  coal  from  its  newly  developed  mines  on 
the  Coal  River  branch  of  the  C.  &  O.  Ry.  Opera¬ 
tions  are  in  the  Coalburg  seam,  which  is  14  feet  thick 
at  this  point. 

Pittsburgh  coal  men  are  interested  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  coal  property  near  Shinnston,  Harrison 
County,  having  formed  the  Shimm  Run  Coal  Co., 
with  an  authorized  capital  stock  of  $50,000.  The 
incorporators  are  Guy  A.  Hardesty,  of  Shinnston, 
and  F.  P.  Patterson,  H.  T.  Klingensmith,  E.  C. 
Peeler  and  N.  K.  Taylor,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

As  a  part  of  his  program  for  trying  to  increase 
production,  E.  E.  White,  recently  appointed  produc¬ 
tion  director  for  the  New  River  and  Winding  Gulf 
fields,  is  getting  up  a  symposium  of  statements  from 
the  governor  United  States  senators,  etc.,  which 
will  be  given  wide  circulation.  He  also  proposes  to 
give  personally  a  prize  to  the  mine  worker  in  his 
district  making  the  best  suggestion  as  to  how  pro¬ 
duction  can  be  increased. 


Northern  Neighbor  Speeding  Up. 

Ocean  vessels  having  an  aggregate  c'apacity  of 
450,000  tons  will  be  constructed,  it  is  estimated,  in 
Canada  during  the  present  year.  There  will  be  an 
output  from  Canadian  yards  of  59  steel  ships  of  a 
total  capacity  of  290,000  tons  and  53  wooden  ships 
aggregating  160,000  tons.  In  this  computation  are 
included  the  vessels  being  completed  under  orders 
placed  by  the  Imperial  Munitions  Board  for  the 
British  Government,  20  steel  ships  to  be  constructed 
for  the  Dominion  Government,  and  a  few  being  built 
for  private  parties.  The  Department  of  Marine 
has  just  placed  orders  for  seven  more  steel  freight¬ 
ers,  bringing  the  total  for  which  it  has  awarded 
contracts  up  to  20. 

The  seven  new  orders  are  for  ships  of  5,100 
tons  to  be  built  by  the  Davie  Shipbuilding  &  Re¬ 
pairing  Co.,  Levis,  Que.,  two  of  4,350  tons  to  be 
built  by  the  British  American  Shipbuilding  Co., 
of  Welland,  Ont.,  two  of  3,400  tons  to  be  built  by 
the  Port  Arthur  Shipbuilding  Co.,  and  one  of  3,- 
750  tons  to  be  constructed  by  the  Collingwood  Ship¬ 
building  Co.,  Collingwood,  Ont.  Three  vessels  of 
10,500  tons  each  are  to  be  laid  down  by  the  new 
Halifax  yard  now  being  prepared  for  operation. 


A  new  priority  list  of  industries  to  receive  coal, 
transportation,  labor,  materials  and  financial  as¬ 
sistance,  with  provisions  for  civilian  needs,  is  being 
complied  by  the  War  Industries  Board.  At  present 
the  priority  list  contains  32  classes  of  industry.  The 
new  list,  it  was  said,  embraces  about  twice  that  num¬ 
ber,  the  enlargement  being  deemed  advisable  to  care 
better  for  civilian  requirements. 
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Get  Ready  for  the  Victory  Liberty  Loan 


FOR  SALE 
QUICK 

Eight  thousand  (8,000)  acres  containing  16 
to  18  million  tons  splendid  quality  coking  bitu¬ 
minous  coal.  Ten  mines  have  been  opened  up 
and  operating  for  many  years,  and  at  present 
moment  are  producing  2,600  tons  daily.  Pro¬ 
duction  under  more  efficient  management  can 
be  doubled  without  increased  main  openings. 
This  Coal  has  always  had  broad  market  and 
very  favorable  prices.  Mines  served  by  two 
strong  railroad  systems,  good  car  and  labor  sup¬ 
ply.  The  desire  to  sell  due  only  to  dissension 
among  present  owners  as  to  management 
and  policy.  Address  “Box  12,”  care  of 
SAWARD’S  JOURNAL. 


RETAIL  COAL  POCKETS 

Large,  Medium,  Small 

Designed,  Built,  Equipped  Complete 


600-Ton  Pocket  erected  for 
Lehigh  Valley  Railroad,  Picton,  N.  J. 

GUARANTEE  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

140  Cedar  St.,  New  York 
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Light  and  Gas 

Consume  Much  Coal. 

-New  ^ork  Gas  and  Electric  Companies  Use 
Increased  Tonnage 

Nearly  three  million  short  tons  of  coal  and  coke 
were  consumed  in  1917  by  the  gas  and  electric  light 
companies  in  Greater  New  York,  according  Jo  re¬ 
ports  filed  with  the  Public  Service  Commission. 
This  was  an  increase  of  nearly  400,000  tons  over 
the  amount  required  for  the  same  purposes  in  the 
previous  year.  During  the  12  months  ended  De¬ 
cember  31,  1917,  the  gas  companies  used  1,354,770 
tons  of  coal,  while  the  electric  light  companies  con¬ 


sumed  1,552,090  tons,  a  total  of  2,906,860  tons.  In 
the  corresponding  12  months  of  1916,  the  gas  com¬ 
panies  used  1,286,013  tons  of  coal  and  coke  and  the 
electric  light  companies  1,248,102  tons,  a  total  of 
2,534,113  tons. 

In  the  manufacture  of  gas  the  companies  in  1917 
used  197,753,015  gallons  of  gas  oil,  and  21,169,826 
gallons  of  water  gas  tar. 

The  report  also  shows  that  three  of  the  gas  com¬ 
panies  made  274,338  tons  of  coke  of  which  98,343 
tons  were  sold.  In  the  previous  year  the  same 
companies  made  244,995  tons  of  coke  of  which 
101,875  tons  were  sold. 

The  coal  bill  of  both  gas  and  electric  light  com¬ 
panies  amounted  to  more  than  $13,000,000. 

1  he  report  shows  the  consumption  of  coal  by  the 
individual  gas  companies  to  have  been  as  follows: — 


Consolidated  Gas  Co 


Aew  Amsterdam  Gas  Co . 

N.  Y.  Mutual  Gas  Co . 

Standard  Gas  Light  Co . 

Central  Union  Gas  Co . 

Astoria  L.,  H.  &  Power  Co.... 

N.  Y.  &  Queens  Gas  Co . 

Brooklyn  Boro.  Gas  Co . 

Brooklyn  Union  Gas  Co . 

Bronx  Gas  &  El.  Co . 

N.  Y.  &  Richmond  Gas  Co . 

Queens  Boro.  Gas  &  Electric  Co 


For  Boiler  Use. 

19,778  Coal 
3,038  Coke 

452  Gas  Coal  Carbonized 
13,755  Coal  and  Coke 
7,411  Coal  and  Coke 
8.611  Coal  and  Coke 
13,914  Coal  and  Coke 

27,752  Coal 

319,247  Bitu.  Carbonized 
2,364  Steam  Coal 
187  Gas  Coal 
4,831  Coal 
50,234  Coal 
9,496  Steam  Coal 
141  Gas  Coal 
3  732  Coal 
2,854 


Used  in  Retorts. 
29  Coke 


4,980  Coke 

27,246  Coke 

78,201  Bitu.  Carbonized 


Used  in  Generators. 
106,188  Coal 
9,863  Coke 

91,946  Coal  and  Coke 
46,566  Coal  and  Coke 
36,343  Coal  and  Coke 
42,450  Coal  and  Coke 

105,243  Coal  and  Coke 

5,816  Anthracite  Gas 

8,657  Coal 
284,976  Antnracice 
3,878  Gas  Coal 

8,237  Coal 
6,345 


The  coal  Consumption  by  the  various  electric  light  companies  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 


N.  Y.  Edison  Co . 

N.  Y.  &  Queens  Electric  Light  &  Power 

Co.  . .  . . 

United  Electric  Light  &  Power  Co . 


817,225  Coal  Flatbush  Gas  Co 

7,715  Anthracite 
2,086  Bituminous 
252,178  Coal 
8,435  Coke 


. • .  22,468  Anthracite 

TI1  .  .  _  „  3,141  Bituminous 

Illuminating  Co.  of  I  71,245  Anthracite 
315,605  Bituminous 
14,784  Bituminous 
37,208  Bituminous 


Edison  Electric 

Brooklyn  . 

Queens  Boro.  Gas  &  El.  Co 
Richmond  Light  &  R.  R.  Co 


Ohio  OjJerators  Meet. 

About  325  operators  from  the  southern  Ohio  field 
and  Mason  County,  W.  Va.,  attended  a  meeting  last 
week  called  by  \\ .  D.  McKinney,  Federal  Repre¬ 
sentative  at  Columbus.  The  object  of  the  meeting 
was  to  secure  better  co-operation  between  the 
Federal  Fuel  Administration  and  the  producers  of 
coal. 

J.  D.  A.  Morrow,  Director  of  Distribution  of  the 
Federal  Fuel  Administration,  was  the  principal 
speaker.  He  explained  at  length  the  necessity  for 
better  co-operation  between  Federal  officials  and 
coal  producers  in  order  to  carry  out  the  country’s 
war  program.  He  said  the  duty  of  the  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istration  was  to  bring  the  mine  operator  and  the 
consumer  into  proper  relationship.  As  a  result  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  Administration  to  keep 
in  close  touch  with  operators  and  that  was  the  rea¬ 
son  for  the  meeting.  The  policies  of  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  are  mapped  out  in  Washington  and  they  are 
carried  out  through  the  various  Federal  representa¬ 
tives. 

A.  W.  Calloway,  Director  of  Bituminous  Coal 
Distribution  also  spoke  at  length  and  made  an  im¬ 
pressive  appeal  for  the  hearty  co-operation  of  opera¬ 
tors.  He  asked  that  all  orders  issued  through  the 
Federal  representatives  be  obeyed  in  spirit  as  well 
as  letter  as  a  general  requires  on  the  field  of  battle. 
He  announced  a  new  program  of  distribution  for 
Ohio  to  continue  until  conditions  change.  Out  of 
every  1,000  cars  produced  100  cars  are  to  be  shipped 
to  lower  Michigan ;  50  to  retailers ;  350  cars  of  three- 
quarter  inch  to  the  lakes;  100  cars  of  mine-run  for 
the  lakes ;  300  cars  for  railroad  fuel  and  the  re¬ 
mainder,  amounting  to  about  100  cars  are  to  be 
used  at  the  command  of  the  Federal  representative. 

Talks  were  also  made  by  C.  P.  White,  manager 
of  lake  and  Canadian  distribution;  W.  D.  McKinney, 
Federal  representative;  J.  M.  Roan,  Federal  in¬ 
spector;  J  H.  Frantz,  Ohio  Fuel  Administrator,  and 
J.  H.  Pritchard,  Production  Manager. 


J.  S.  Amend,  production  manager  for  Westmore¬ 
land  County,  has  made  an  appeal  to  liquor  dealers 
to  lend  their  aid  in  a  voluntary  restriction  of  sales 
to  miners,  with  a  view  to  assisting  in  an  increased 
production  of  coal  and  coke. 


Serving 


the  Public. 


The  George  B.  Newton  Coal  Co.,  of  Philadelphia 
recently  sent  the  following  message  to  its  customers 
and  to  the  public  generally  through  the  advertising 
columns  of  the  local  dailies: 

In  these  days  the  news  from  the  mines  is  as 
vital  to  the  nation  as  the  news  from  the  front.  This 
company  has  considered  from  the  beginning  of  the 
coal  crisis  that  the  dealer’s  gravest  responsibility  to 
the  public  is  to  take  only  as  many  orders  for  coal 
as  he  can  deliver  with  certainty. 

“Under  the  ruling  of  the  Fuel  Administration  a 
consumer  cannot  cancel  his  order  with  one  dealer 
and  place  it  with  another.  Therefore,  this  company 
took  it  as  a  solemn  responsibility  that  no  consumer 
ordering  from  us  should  be  disappointed. 

On  June  1,  we  had  received  orders  for  160  000 
PM1  °f  Newton  coal  from  domestic  consumers’  of 
Philadelphia  Estimating  on  conditions  then  we 
concluded  that  we  had  our  work  laid  out  for  us 
until  October  15.  To  take  more  orders  would  have 
been  emphatically  unjust  to  those  consumers  who 

coal°  elsewhere^  “S'  miS"'  ""  ch““  of  *«>"« 

mA°da,y,  more  half  of  oor  orders  have  been 
,  Jed-,  0ur  men,  horses,  and  motor  trucks  are 

ha?rlng  pr?dlgi0lf  y  in  the  face  of  difficulties  so 
that  all  coal  may  be  delivered  promptly  as  soon  as 

ihaTbrdeaT111!1^  11  Sh°U,d  be  re™mbered 

that  no  dealer  today  can  guarantee  definite  dates  of 
delivery  for  the  dealer  himself  is  entirelv  de¬ 
pendent  qn  the  regularity  of  his  own  supply,  and  is 
seriously  handicapped  by  labor  shortage ’’ 


While  there  is  very  little  “free”  coal  available  it 
the  bituminous  helds  of  Central  Pennsylvania  con 
sumers  are  not  nearly  so  panicky  as  they  were  earliei 
,  .Se  ,Son'as  evidently  some  good  work  has  beer 
one  in  the  distribution  of  tonnage,  so  as  to  permii 
accumulation  of  stocks  on  a  reasonable  basis  Frorr 
now  on,  we  understand,  consumers  at  shoal  watei 
ports  accustomed  to  receiving  coal  by  boat  will  be 
permitted  to  stock  up  freely,  to  get  enough  coal  tc 
carry  them  to  April  1  if  they  can,  so  as  to  relieve  the 
demand  on  all-rail  routes  during  the  winter  seasoi 


Editorial  Notes. 

In  connection  with  Mr.  Fernberg’s  article  on  trade 
acceptances  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Journal,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  the  recent  announcement  of  J.  P. 
Morgan  &  Co.  that  they  will  make  advances  against 
acceptances  eligible  for  rediscount  at  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank. 

The  coal  yard  is  not  a  bank  and  until  the  whole¬ 
saler  gives  unlimited  time  for  the  payment  of  his 
bills  the  retailer  must  ask  his  customers  to  meet 
their  obligations  as  promptly  as  the  wholesaler  ex¬ 
pects  his  bills  to  be  paid.  Otherwise  the  proposition 
involves  the  carrying  of  debts  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree  at  this  expense  the  dealer  in  one  form  or 
another. 

One  coal  man  says  a  lot  of  new  cars  are  needed 
if  the  cripples,  so  called,  are  to  remain  unrepaired. 
\'\  ith  the  present  scarcity  of  labor  it  is,  and  long 
has  been,  a  difficult  matter  to  get  cars  repaired 
promptly,  and  the  proverb  about  a  stitch  in  time 
saving  nine  is,  perforce,  overlooked.  From  a  simple 
repair  job,  matters  go  rapidly  from  bad  to  worse 
and  a  new  car  is  the  only  feasible  solution. 

We  understand  that  marked  differences  of  opinion 
have  developed  between  certain  representatives  of 
the  Treasury  Department  and  leading  coal  produc¬ 
ing  interests  with  reference  to  allowances  and  de¬ 
ductions  that  should'  be  made  on  the  tax  returns. 
As  is  so  well  known,  these  are  decidedly  compli¬ 
cated  at  the  best  and  when  the  manifold  details  of 
mining  operation  are  taken  into  consideration 
there  is,  obviously,  considerable  opportunity  for  dif¬ 
ferences  to  arise. 

Our  recent  reference  to'  the  dangers  encountered 
by  the  coal  passers  on  shipboard  was  verified  a  few 
days  ago  by  a  serious  accident  on  one  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  vessels,  when  a  bursting  steam  pipe  killed 
no  less  than  seven  of  the  men  engaged  in  this  ar¬ 
duous  and  highly  necessary  work,  members  of  the 
coaling  gang— all  civilian  laborers— being  caught  by 
a  flood  of  scalding  steam  in  the  bunker  hold.  Coal 
is  a  prime  essential  in  navigation,  and  highly  impor¬ 
tant  as  a  factor  in  connection  therewith  are  the 
hard  working  men  below  decks. 

We  notice  that  the  Wholesale  Sash  and  Doo'r  As¬ 
sociation  of  Chicago  is  using  space  in  various  papers 
to  suggest  as  a  means  of  helping  the  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration  that  the  people  should  use  storm-windows 
and  storm-doors  on  their  houses.  “To  get  the  most 
out  of  all  coal  used,”  it  states,  “every  house  should 
be  properly  equipped.”  There  is  a  good  point  in  this, 
of  course,  and  another  point  might  be  raised:  Is  it 
in  order  for  the  coal  trade  associations  to  make  use 
of  advertising  space  to  bring  out  various  features  in 
connection  with  their  own  particular  line  of  busi¬ 
ness? 

One  large  bituminous  operator  declares  that 
bonuses  apply  on  but  5  per  cent  of  soft  coal  output 
and  states  that  they  are  paid  mostly  bv  operators 
whose  investments  are  small  and  whose  general 
operating  costs  are  moderate.  These  circumstances 
have  given  them  an  additional  leeway  which  they 
have  availed  of  to  pay  bonuses  and  so  attract  labor 
rom  other  operations.  As  a  result  the  operators 
who  are  under  greater  expense  are  quite  willing 
to  have  arrangements  made  for  the  abolition  of 
bonuses  which  they  realize  have  an  unsettling  effect 
upon  the  mining  industry. 

The  application  of  the  anthracite  mine  workers 
for  additional  compensation  gives  point  to  comment 
heard  with  increasing  frequency  as  to  even  the  in¬ 
dividual  operators,  with  their  75-cent  differential 
requiring  more  money.  One  of  the  largest  and  best 
posted  of  these  producers  tells  us  that  at  various 
collieries  costs  have  increased  to  the  extent  of  $1 
to  $1.50  during  the  past  year.  One  feature  of  the 
expense  that  affects  some  interests  particularly  is 
the  increased  freight  rate  that  has  to  be  paid  when 
coal  is  brought  by  main  line  haul  from  a  certain 
colliery  for  preparation  at  a  more  or  less  distant 
breaker.  For  such  hauls  very  moderate  charges 
have  been  made  by  the  railroads  in  the  past,  in  some 
cases  as  little  as  15  cents  a  ton,  but  the  expense  has 
increased  to  as  much  as  50  cents  a  ton  under  the 
new  regime. 
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Poor  Coke  Hits  Iron  Output. 

“There  continues  to  be  complaint  on  the  part  of 
furnaces  of  poor  quality  of  coke,”  says  the  Connells- 
ville  Courier.  “This  does  not  apply  to  Connellsville 
coke  in  particular,  but  seems  to  be  a  prevalent  con¬ 
dition  all  over  the  country.  Not  all  coke  is  com¬ 
plained  of  by  any  means,  but  few  districts  are  en¬ 
tirely  free  from  complaint.  It  is  asserted  that  the 
consumption  of  coke  per  ton  of  pig  iron  produced 
is  abnormally  high.  This  would  help  to  account  for 
the  fact  that  coke  is  more  or  less  scarce  although 
production  is  at  a  heavy  rate,  apparently  quite  suf¬ 
ficient  to  maintain  a  heavier  rate  of  pig  iron  than 
now  obtains. 

“The  weekly  reports  of  the  United  States  Geologi¬ 
cal  Survey  indicate  that  the  country  has  lately  been 
making  coke  at  the  rate  of  60.000,000  tons  a  year. 
In  1916,  with  a  production  of  54,500,000  tons  of 
coke  there  was  a  production  of  39,400,000  tons  of 
pig  iron,  and  proportionately  there  should  now  be 
coke  sufficient  for  an  output  of  43,500,000  tons  a 
year,  but  the  actual  rate  has  been  below  41,000,000 
tons.” 


Car  Supply  Limitations. 

In  order  to  take  care  of  visible  requirements  the 
mines  of  the  United  States  must  produce  this  year 
738,789,000  tons  of  coal,  of  which  100,000,000  tons 
must  be  anthracite.  In  1908  the  mines  produced 
415,000.000  tons  of  coal  of  all  kinds,  and  the  number 
of  available  cars  for  the  transportation  of  the  prod¬ 
uct  was  800,000. 

This  year  the  number  of  cars  now  on  hand  is 
960,000.  In  other  words,  there  are  available  160,000 
cars  more  than  a  decade  ago,  but  upon  them  will 
rest  the  burden  of  transporting  an  increase  of  pro¬ 
duction  amounting  to  323,789,000  tons. 

To  accomplish  this  the  carrying  capacity  of  each 
car  would  have  to  increase  50  per  cent,  over  the 
accomplishments  of  a  car  in  1908.  The  railroads 
have  succeeded  in  increasing  car  capacity  by  36  per 
cent.  Thus  a  deficit  in  carrying  capacity  of  14  per 
cent,  is  apparent.  To  offset  this  the  Railroad  Ad¬ 
ministration  has  placed  its  order  for  50,000  cars,  and 
it  is  clear  the  deficit  will  not  be  overcome  with  the 
receipt  of  the  cars  unless  new  carrying  capacity 
records  are  made.  • 


The  World’s  Coal  Supply. 

Coal  is  a  basic  requirement  of  modern  warfare. 
If  Germany  had  not,  at  the  outset  of  her  campaign, 
seized  the  coal  fields  of  northern  France  and  Bel¬ 
gium,  and  set  herself  to  acquire  control  of  the  Dom- 
browa  coal  basin  of  Poland,  thereby  increasing  her 
available  coal  productive  capacity  by  more  than  50,- 
000,000  tons  annually,  it  may  be  that  the  war  would 
have  been  of  shorter  duration. 

For  the  world’s  known  coal  resources  of  7,397,- 
553,000,000  tons,  only  one-seventeenth  part  lies  with¬ 
in  the  borders  of  Germany.  Four-sevenths  lie  in 
the  United  States,  one-seventh  in  Canada,  one- 
seventh  in  China,  and  one-forth  in  Great  Britain. 
One-fifteenth  of  the  probable  world  supply  is  an¬ 
thracite  ;  the  remainder  bituminous. 

Of  the  world  supply  approximately  1,346,000,000 
short  tons  are  mined  every  year.  Of  this  total  the 
United  States  last  year  furnished  642,978,587  tons. 
Great  Britain  mined  287,000,000  tons ;  Germany, 
260,000,000;  Austria-Hungary,  55,000,000.  France 
and  Russia  come  next,  in  the  order  named,  and  then, 
in  former  years,  came  Belgium.  The  Belgian  sup¬ 
ply  last  year  went  to  Germany. 


A  Foolish  Query. 

In  a  certain  office  building,  says  the  Boston  Post, 
I  saw  the  other  day  a  placard  posted  near  the  ele¬ 
vator  calling  attention  to  the  necessity  for  conserv¬ 
ing  coal,  and  stating  that  in  view  of  such  need : 

“Our  elevator  service  will  be  reduced.  Our  light¬ 
ing  service  will  be  reduced.  Our  heating  service  will 
be  reduced.” 

At  the  bottom  of  which  some  tenant  had  feelingly 
written : 

“Will  our  rent  be  reduced,  too?” 


Anthracite  and  Bituminous  Prices  in  Eastern  Trade. 


Government  Anthracite  Prices — Company 


White  Ash. 
a 


Mines. 

F.  o.  b.  New  York 
lower  ports. 

Broken  . 

.  $4.90 

$6.80 

Egg  . 

.  4.50 

6.40 

Stove  . 

.  4.75 

6.65 

Chestnut  . 

.  4.85 

6.75 

Pea  . 

.  3.45 

5.20 

Buckwheat  . . . . 

.  3.40* 

5.15* 

Rice  . 

.  2.90* 

4.65* 

Barley  . 

.  2.40* 

4.15* 

Red  Ash. 

A 

Lykens^V alley. 

F.  o.  b.  New  York' 

F.  o.  b.  New  York 

Mines. 

lower  ports. 

Mines. 

lower  porta. 

$5.10 

$7.00 

$5.35 

$7.25 

4.70 

6.60 

4.95 

6.85 

4.95 

6.85 

5.35 

7.25 

4.95 

6.85 

5.35 

7.25 

3.55 

5.35 

3.80 

5.55 

*Price  not  fixed  by  Government;  established  by  some  of  largest  producers. 


Government  Anthracite  Prices — Individual 


White  Ash. 

A 


Mines. 

F.  o.  b.  New  York 
lower  ports. 

Broken  . 

.  $5.65 

$7.55 

Egg  . 

.  5.25 

7.15 

Stove . 

.  5.50 

7.40 

Chestnut  . 

.  5.60 

7.50 

Pea  . 

.  4.20 

5.95 

Buckwheat  . . . . 

.  4.15* 

5.90* 

Rice  . 

.  3.35* 

5.10* 

Barley  . 

.  2.35* 

4.10* 

Red  Ash. 

A 

Lykens^Valley. 

F.  o.  b.  New  York 

t 

F.  o.  b.  New  York 

Mines. 

lower  ports. 

Mines. 

lower  porta. 

$5.85 

$7.75 

$6.10 

$8.00 

5.45 

7.35 

5.70 

7.60 

5.70 

7.65 

6.10 

8.00 

5.70 

7.65 

6.10 

8.00 

4.30 

6.05 

4.55 

6.30 

* Price  not  fixed  by  Government:  is  the  quotation  of  some  of  the  largest  independent  operators. 

The  above  tidewater  prices  of  Company  Individual  coal  include  a  five-cent  pier  screening  charge  in  the  case  of  chestnut 
and  larger  sizes,  but  are  exclusive  of  the  three  per  cent,  war  freight  tax. 

Prices  at  the  upper  ports  in  New  York  harbor  are  five  cents  higher  than  at  the  lower  ports  by  reason  of  higher  freight 

rate. 

Government  Bituminous  Prices — New  York  Market 


Screened. 

F.  o.  b.  Mines. 

_ A _ 

Mine-run. 

Slack. 

Producing  Regions. 

(gross) 

(gross) 

(gros») 

Clearfield,  Cambria,  Somerset,  Huntingdon,  Indiana,  etc . 

.  .  $3.30 

$3.30 

$3.30 

Georges  Creek,  Upper  Potomac,  etc . 

.  3.36 

3.08 

2.80 

Pittsburgh,  Westmoreland,  Connellsville,  etc . 

. .  2.91 

2.63 

2.63 

Fairmont-Clarksburg  district . 

3.08 

2.80 

2.52 

F.  o.  b. 

New  York  Harbor  Piers. 

Screened. 

Mine-run. 

Slack. 

Producing  Regions. 

(gross) 

(gross) 

(gross) 

Clearfield,  Cambria,  Somerset,  Huntingdon,  Indiana, etc . . 

. .  $5.45 

$5.45 

$5.45 

Georges  Creek,  Upper  Potomac,  etc . 

,.  5.51 

5.23 

4.95 

Westmoreland,  Connellsville,  etc . 

,.  5.33 

5.03 

5.03 

Fairmont,  Clarksburg,  etc . . . 

.  5.48 

5.20 

4.92 

The  above  prices  are  exclusive  of  the  three  per  cent,  war  freight 

tax. 

Coal  sold  in  the  offshore  export  trade  (as  distinguished  from  the 

Canadian  export 

trade)  is  subject  to 

a  maximui 

advance  of  $1.35  per  net  ton,  or  $1.51  per  gross,  as  is  also  tonnage  supplied  for  foreign  bunker  purposes. 

Accumulated  a  Reserve. 

Coastwise  Coal  Freights. 

The  story  of  the  small  boy  who  “made  faces”  at 
trainmen  that  they  might  be  induced  to  throw 
chunks  of  coal  at  him  has  been  heard  for  many 
years.  Now  comes  a  new  version  of  such  target 
practice  as  a  means  of  accumulating  a  supply  of 
fuel.  An  item  in  the  Retail  Coalman  runs  as 
follows ; 

“That  was  quite  a  scheme  of  Smith’s.” 

“What  scheme?” 

“Smith’s  house  backs  up  on  the  railroad  where  all 
the  coal  trains  pass.” 

“Yes.” 

“He  nailed  a  picture  of  the  Kaiser  on  the  back  of 
his  barn.” 

“I  thought  Smith  was  a  good  American.” 

“He  is.  He  put  a  sign  over  the  picture,  ‘Soak 
Him!”’ 

“He  did?” 

“Yep,  and  he’s  got  enough  coal  already  to  last 
him  all  winter.” 


Coal  dealers  in  Philadelphia  have  been  forbidden 
to  make  deliveries  involving  long  hauls  by  County 
Administrator  Lewis.  In  explaining  this  rule  Mr. 
Lewis  told  the  dealers :  “If  you  have  any  order  that 
should  come  under  this  ruling  it  will  be  necessary 
for  you  to  arrange  with  a  coal  dealer  in  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  neighborhood,  and  have  him  make  the  de¬ 
livery  for  you  so  that  the  customer's  interest  will 
not  be  neglected.” 


Maximum  barge  rates  from  New  York  to  Sound 
ports  and  beyond  have  been  established  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  basis  by  voluntary  agreement  of  the  boat 
owners,  with  the  approval  of  the  U.  S.  Shipping 
Board:  Bridgeport,  $1.00;  New  Haven,  $1,00;  New 
London,  $1.35;  Providence,  Fall  River  and  Newport, 
$1.50;  New  Bedford,  $2.15;  Boston,  $2.50 ;  Ports¬ 
mouth,  $2.75 ;  Portland,  $2.75. 

The  Shipping  Board  has  fixed  $2.50  as  the  rate 
from  Hampton  Roads  and  Philadelphia  to  Boston  for 
steamers  of  2,500  tons  deadweight  capacity  and  over. 
To  other  New  England  ports  the  authorized  maxi¬ 
mum  rates  are  as  follows :  Portland,  $2.65 ;  Ports¬ 
mouth,  $2.60;  Searsport,  $3;  Providence,  $2.25.  A 
15-cent  advance  on  these  rates  is  permitted  from 
Baltimore. 

There  is  no  fixed  price  for  steamers  under  2,500 
tons,  nor  on  barges  out  of  Hampton  Roads.  The 
going  rates  on  barges  are  about  $3.50  Norfolk  to 
Boston  and  $3  to  Sound  ports. 

The  present  nominal  rate  on  anthracite  shipments 
in  sailing  vessels  from  New  York  to  the  Maritime 
Provinces  is  around  $6  to  Halifax  and  St.  John,  and 
as  high  as  $7  to  some  of  the  smaller  ports. 


Two  small  electric  companies  in  New  Jersey  were 
recently  placed  in  receivership  owing,  it  is  said,  to 
the  high  price  of  coal  and  materials,  increased  wages 
and  expenses  generally,  together  with  decreased  in¬ 
come  due  in  part  to  the  daylight  saving  arrange¬ 
ment. 
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THE  MARKET  SITUATION. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  record  again  the 
military  successes  being  achieved  abroad. 
Certainly  such  results,  continuing  since 
mid-July,  are  highly  significant,  giving  the 
business  community  ample  ground  for  con¬ 
fidence  and  optimism.  It  is  true  that  the 
Allies  are  for  the  most  part  still  beyond  the 
Hindenburg  line  and  that  the  gains  repre¬ 
sent  the  recapture  of  territory  from  which 
they  were  driven  in  March ;  as  Grant  at 
Cold  Harbor  in  1864  was  back  again  where 
McClellan  had  been  when  the  Battle  of  Fair 
Oaks  was  fought  in  1862.  But,  as  in  that 
case,  it  is  now  a  far  different  army  that 
confronts  the  advancing  forces,  and  while 
we  must  bend  all  our  energies  to  prepare 
for  a  long-continued  period  of  warfare,  that 
we  may  be  well  prepared  to  meet  all  con¬ 
tingencies  and  difficulties,  there  is  certainly 
reason  for  a  cheerful  sentiment  to  prevail 
as  to  the  outcome.  Indeed,  the  progress 
made  has  had  a  direct  bearing  upon  the 
trade,  for  the  Allies  are  in  position  to  re¬ 
cover  soon  the  important  coal  fields  of 
northern  France  and  southern  Belgium;  in 
fact,  the  absolute  capture  of  the  important 
Lens  district  may  be  effected  ere  this  ap¬ 
pears  in  print.  Once  repairs  are  made,  that 
gain  would  be  most  significant  in  relieving 
the  pressure  on  British  mines  and  many 
favorable  results  are,  of  course,  involved  in 
ready  access  to  a  coal  supply. 

Our  own  coal  supply  is  now  increasing. 
After  following  a  downward  course  for  five 
weeks,  precisely  as  was  the  case  in  1917, 
the  estimated  average  total  production  of 
bituminous  coal  per  working  day  now 
shows  a  sharp  upturn  and  for  the  latest 
week  covered  by  statistics  it  was  well  up 
towards  the  highest  figure  ever  recorded, 
some  2,100,000  tons,  as  against  2,200,000 
tons,  the  maximum.  There  is  continued 
comment  relative  to  car  shortage,  but  it 
prevails  in  no  unusual  degree,  and  there  is 
still  the  opportunity  to  do  much  in  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  heavy  tonnages  before  the 
acute  conditions  of  the  fall  season  come  on. 
Now  that  cooler  weather  is  at  hand  there  is 
a  general  tendency  to  size  up  the  situation 
and  practically  all  observers  agree  that 
there  is  now  more  coal  in  stock  than  ever 
before  at  this  time  of  year.  OHcourse,  the 
demands  are  greater  than  ever  before,  but 
even  taking  that  fact  into  consideration  it 
is  recognized  that  the  interest  in  coal  sup¬ 
plies  during  the  past  several  months  has 
been  such  that  with  the  active  co-operation 
of  Government  officials  and  others  charged 
with  responsibility  in  the  matter,  there  has 


been  such  a  distribution  of  tonnage  that 
not  only  the  essential  industries  have  been 
well  taken  care  of,  but  other  buyers  down 
to  the  smallest  have,  as  a  rule,  taken  in  at 
least  a  moderate  amount  of  tonnage  for 
advanced  use. 

The  West,  in  particular,  has  bought  lib¬ 
erally  of  domestic  coal,  in  marked  contrast 
to  the  policy  prevailing  in  former  times, 
when  there  was  ever  such  pressure  of  ton¬ 
nage  in  the  market  that  winter  buyers 
could  at  times  do  better  on  price  than  sum¬ 
mer  buyers.  The  result  is  seen  in  the  fact 
that  the  actual  shortage  of  coal,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  any  features  of  prospective 
shortage,  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  by¬ 
product  grades  of  which  the  steel  industry 
requires  a  constantly  increasing  tonnage. 
Of  the  ordinary  steam  grades  there  appears 
to  be  no  great  scarcity  either  East  or  West. 
Indeed,  the  observant  traveler  on  certain 
main  line  roads  can  testify  to  the  fact  that 
well-known  consumers  have  what  would  be 
considered  in  ordinary  times  abnormally 
heavy  stocks.  Therefore,  with  the  bitumin¬ 
ous  output  17  per  cent  ahead  of  a  year  age 
and  no  signs  of  acute  railroad  congestion  at 
present,  it  might  be  considered  that  a  good 
start  is  made  on  the  fall  season. 

At  the  same  time  labor  conditions  are 
not  what  one  would  like  to  see.  It  is  true 
that  steps  have  been  taken  to  prevent 
further  loss  of  mine  labor,  and  if  these  are 
carried  out  only  serious  transportation 
troubles  will  interfere  with  an  ample  fuel 
supply.  But  demands  for  increased  wages 
are  prominently  before  us,  apparently  not 
disposed  of  by  Dr.  Garfield’s  refusal  to 
submit  the  matter  of  a  new  wage  contract 
to  the  President  again.  The  public  has  had 
evidence  of  how  persistently  such  demands 
are  pushed  by  those  who  have  the  backing 
of  a  formidable  organization.  Negotiations 
in  such  a  case  soon  get  beyond  the  realm  of 
business  affairs  and  become  a  political  ques¬ 
tion  with  which  it  is  not  our  province  to 
deal.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
miners  did  well  on  Labor  Day.  In  many 
sections  all  precedent  was  broken  by  the 
continuance  of  activity  at  the  collieries  on 
Monday  of  this  week,  while  in  other  dis¬ 
tricts  reports  that  come  to  hand  tell  of  extra 
work  on  Friday  and  Saturday  of  last  week 
in  anticipation  of  the  customary  day  off. 

Another  social  and  political  question 
bearing  on  the  coal  trade  is  prohibition. 
The  proposition  to  grant  authority  for  the 
fixing  of  dry  zones  about  various  places, 
including  industrial  establishments,  coal 
mines,  etc.,  is  seemingly  one  of  those  meas¬ 


ures  that  may  be  put  through  at  any  time 
to  aid  in  the  winning  of  the  war,  pending 
the  enforcement  of  the  more  comprehen¬ 
sive  prohibition  law.  The  National  Coal 
Association  sanctions  a  prohibition  measure 
to  cover  the  coal  mining  sections  during  the 
period  of  the  war,  and  it  is  evident  that  the 
lines  are  being  drawn  closer  all  the  time  on 
indulgence  by  the  miners,  a  fruitful  cause 
of  trouble  in  the  past,  as  all  agree,  but  in¬ 
volving  many  side  issues  when  populous 
communities  are  concerned.  At  any  rate, 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  producers  do 
not  now  have  to  shoulder  complete  respon¬ 
sibility  for  inadequate  tonnages.  Press  and 
public  are  evidently  being  educated  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  and  there  is  a 
fairer  division  of  responsibility  than  there 
formerly  was. 

1  hat  the  Fuel  Administration  is  making 
every  effort  to  conserve  fuel  of  all  sorts  is 
indicated  by  the  restriction  of  the  use  of 
gasoline,  so  much  referred  to  during  the 
past  ten  days  or  so,  while  from  all  sections 
are  heard  pleas  for  the  householder  and  the 
large  buyer  as  well  to  avoid  a  waste  of  coal. 
1  his  advice  will  no  doubt  be  well  received 
but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  think  there  has 
been  comparatively  little  waste  of  coal,  as 
the  term  is  generally  understood.  Even 
under  former  price  schedules  the  cost  was 
a  very  considerable  item  and  economy  was 
generally  the  keynote.  It  will  be  in  the 
development  of  new  methods  of  conven¬ 
iently  doing  without  heat  that  the  saving 
will  be  made  and  advice  just  issued  by  the 
Anthracite  Bureau  of  Information  with 
reference  to  this  matter  shows  what  fine 
points  may  be  considered  in  this  connection 
under  the  pressure  of  necessity.  While 
these  restrictions  in  the  use  of  fuel  are  be¬ 
ing  advocated  it  must  be  agreed  that  the 
distribution  program  is  working  smoothly 
and  successfully  in  the  main.  Much  of  the 
usual  fall  activity  has  already  been  dis¬ 
counted  by  the  spreading  out  of  the  demand 
back  through  the  summer  season.  This  is 
something  the  trade  has  always  tried  to 
bring  about  by  means  of  discounts  and 
otherwise,  but  there  was  ever  an  inclina¬ 
tion  to  buy  freely  during  the  warm  weather. 
This  year,  as  all  know,  many  people  who 
formerly  bought  from  hand  to  mouth, 
took  as  much  tonnage  as  they  could 
obtain. 

The  general  committee  of  the  anthracite 
operators  declare,  in  fact,  that  the  industry 
has  accomplished  all  that  it  set  out  to  do  in 
the  production  and  distribution  of  hard  coal. 
Each  of  the  New  England  States,  in  particu¬ 
lar,  show  figures  of  more  than  the  alloted 
tonnage  receipts  for  the  first  four  months  of 
the  coal  year.  Canada,  too,  is  safely  ahead 
of  its  allotment,  and  while  the  Central  and 
Northwestern  States  do  not  show  full 
amount  allowed,  the  returns  at  hand  show 
much  coal  destined  for  that  section  which  is 
still  at  the  lower  lake  ports .  or  still  in 
transit.  The  Middle  Atlantic  States  arc 
345,000  tons  short  of  their  allotment,  but 
this  is  less  than  three  per  cent,  an  amount 
that  can  probably  be  made  up  soon. 

Prices  advanced  on  the  first  of  the  month 
without  a  ripple  of  excitement  and  even  any 
of  the  customary  comment  in  humorous  or 
satirical  vein  relative  to  “exactions  by  the 
coal  barons.”  Surely  it  is  noticeable  that 
under  Government  regulation  the  public 
accepts  in  a  much  different  spirit  the  in¬ 
creased  costs  that  prevail. 
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Trade  Conditions  at  New  York. 

Fall  Activity  in  Anthracite  Promises  to  Be  Fully  as  Great  as  During  the  Summer — 
Bituminous  Output  Again  on  the  Up-Grade,  with  Consumers  Well  Stocked. 


After  a  summer  of  extraordinary  activity  the  an¬ 
thracite  trade  has  entered  upon  a  Fall  season  which 
promises  to  be  fully  as  feverish.  If  the  coming 
months  are  no  more  strenuous  than  those  that  have 
gone  before,  it  will  be  because  the  limit  has  been 
reached  in  the  matter  of  producing  and  distributing 
tonnage.  There  is  an  insatiable  demand  for  every¬ 
thing  that  can  be  produced  in  the  way  of  domestic 
fuel,  and  naturally  this  will  not  tend  to  become  less 
urgent  with  the  approach  of  cold  weather. 

At  the  same  time  the  great  volume  of  prepared 
sizes  which  has  been  delivered  since  April  1  will  tone 
down  the  demand  and  prevent  it  from  getting  out  of 
hand.  It  might  be  said,  in  fact,  that  the  Fall  rush 
has  been  spread  out  over  July  and  August,  for  in 
those  two  months  many  thousands  of  orders  were 
filled  which  are  not  usually  placed  until  after  the 
first  of  September.  In  normal  years  retailers  were 
kept  fairly  busy  in  what  used  to  be  the  low-discount 
months,  filling  bins  for  people  who  always  buy  early, 
but  the  bulk  of  this  business  has  cleaned  up  before 
the  end  of  June.  Then  for  a  couple  of  months  there 
was  a  lull  until  Fall  buyers  were  ready  for  their  coal. 

It  is  this  latter  class  of  customers  who  have  been 
responsible  for  the  record-breaking  Summer  busi¬ 
ness.  With  the  unprecedented  amount  of  advance 
buying  the  next  weeks  would  be  rather  quiet  were  it 
not  for  the  widespread  fear  of  a  coal  famine.  But 
as  it  is,  many  people  who  never  used  to  take  in  any 
coal  until  October,  and  then  buy  from  month  to 
month,  now  spend  much  time  worrying  because  their 
order  for  an  entire  winter’s  supply  has  not  yet  been 
filled. 

Locally,  at  least,  the  Fuel  Administrators  express 
confidence  that  between  now  and  the  end  of  October 
everybody  not  already  in  possession  of  some  coal 
will  have  been  supplied  with  enough  to  begin  the 
Winter  on.  This  view  is  also  shared  by  many  of  the 
dealers,  for  while  there  are  a  large  number  of  orders 
on  which  no  deliveries  have  been  made  so  far,  these 
represent  small  individual  tonnages  for  the  most 
part,  as  the  larger  class  of  consumers — the  people 
who  always  buy  early  and  got  their  applications  in 
around  the  first  of  April  from  force  of  habit — have 
been  taken  care  of  on  a  two-thirds  basis,  and  the 
retailers  can  now  concentrate  their  attention  to  a 
greater  extent  on  filling  up  small  buyers.  The 
greatest  shortage  is  in  stove  coal,  although  egg  is 
almost  as  scarce.  Chestnut  is  relatively  easy  in  the 
local  trade,  some  dealers  getting  fully  as  much  of 
that  size  as  they  care  for.  Broken  is  also  easy. 

The  tonnage  of  anthracite  handled  over  the  local 
piers  in  August  was  slightly  ahead  of  July,  and  far 
ahead  of  June,  the  figures  for  the  summer  months 
being:  June,  29,627  cars;  July,  32,225  cars;  August, 
32,417  cars.  These  heavy  shipments  were  responsible 
for  the  relaxation  which  has  occurred  in  the  larger 
steam  sizes  of  late,  many  consumers  having  filled 
all  their  available  storage  space.  No.  1  buckwheat 
has  tightened  up  a  little  this  week,  however,  because 
of  diversions  to  the  line  trade. 

The  Winter  prices  on  domestic  sizes  went  into 
effect  September  1,  which  meant  a  30-cent  advance 
on  egg,  stove,  chestnut  and  pea. 

The  Bituminous  Trade. 

Were  it  not  for  the  unpleasant  possibilities  arising 
from  the  wage  demands  and  the  elimination  of 
bonuses,  the  future  could  be  faced  with  a  fair  degree 
of  confidence  so  far  as  a  supply  of  bituminous  coal 
for  essential  purposes  is  concerned.  With  liberal 
stocks  in  the  hands  of  many  consumers  and  produc¬ 
tion  on  a  basis  never  attained  in  any  previous  year 
the  industries  hereabouts  are  in  a  fair  way  to  get 
through  the  Winter  provided  nothing  happens  to 
cut  down  the  output. 

While  there  have  been  inequalities  in  the  distribu¬ 
tion,  stocks  are  larger  and  more  widely  held  than 
is  normally  the  case  so  early  in  the  Fall.  Industrial 
requirements  are  greater  than  normal,  but  probably 
not  much  ahead  of  a  year  ago  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  for  the  simple  reason  that  everything  was 


then  running  at  full  tilt,  with  labor  and  machinery 
fully  employed.  Since  then  the  output  of  war  ma¬ 
terial  has  increased  greatly,  but  this  has  been  brought 
about  more  by  plant  conversions  than  by  expansions 
or  the  building  of  entirely  new  factories.  Volun¬ 
tary  curtailments  in  the  consumption  of  fuel  have 
been  made  by  many  of  the  larger  industries  after 
conferences  with  officials  of  the  Fuel  Administration. 
The  shortage  of  raw  materials  and  the  enforcement 
of  priorities  in  their  distribution  by  the  War  Indus¬ 
tries  Board  have  also  combined  to  restrict  the  output 
of  non-war  industries,  with  a  consequent  reduction 
in  the  amount  of  coal  concerned. 

Cases  are  cited  of  some  consumers  who  have  little 
coal  in  reserve,  but  very  often  there  is  a  question  of 
credit  involved,  as  well  as  negligence  on  the  part  of 
buyers  who  have  assumed  that  a  place  on  the  pref¬ 
erence  list  is  a  guarantee  against  fuel  troubles  in  the 
winter.  As  probably  a  majority  of  consumers  have 
more  tonnage  already  on  hand  than  they  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  under  a  strict  application  of  the 
storage  regulations,  the  latter  are  being  more  or 
less  modified  by  State  Administrators,  since  it  would 
be  difficult  to  dispose  of  the  current  output  if  they 
were  carried  out  literally.  There  are,  however, 
many  embargo  lists  being  sent  out  cutting  off  ship¬ 
ments  to  industrial  plants  that  are  obviously  over¬ 
stocked. 

The  recovery  in  bituminous  production  during  the 
week  ending  August  24  is  distinctly  encouraging,  as 
it  shows  that  the  midsummer  slump  which  caused 
the  output  to  decline  for  five  weeks  in  succession  was 
only  temporary  and  not  due  to  some  fundamental 
condition  not  susceptible  of  improvement.  In  the 
latest  week  for  which  figures  are  available,  that  of 
August  24,  the  soft  coal  production,  taking  the 
country  as  a  whole,  was  no  less  than  17  per  cent 
ahead  of  the  corresponding  week  a  year  ago,  and 
was  well  up  toward  the  maximum  achieved  in  the 
record  week  of  'July  13. 

The  falling  off  in  production  during  the  first  half 
of  August  is  reflected  by  decline  of  about  1,000  cars 
in  the  movement  of  bituminous  over  the  harbor  piers 
for  the  month  as  a  whole.  The  soft  coal  dumpings 
for  the  last  three  months  have  been  as  follows : 
June,  29,417  cars;  July,  31,155  cars;  August,  30,167 
cars. 

Coal  Tonnage  of  New  York  Harbor. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  number  of  cars 
of  anthracite  and  bituminous  handled  over  all  the 
railroad  coal  piers  in  New  York  harbor  for  several 
weeks  past,  as  reported  by  the  Director  of  Tidewater 


Coal  Traffic: 

Week  of 

Anthracite. 

Bituminous. 

June  27-July  3  .. 

.  7,901 

7,369 

July  4-10  . 

.  6,319 

6,994 

July  11-17  . 

.  7,072 

7,068 

July  18-24  . 

.  7,351 

6,942 

July  25-31  . 

.  7,346 

6.523 

Aug.  1-7  . 

.  7,221 

7,090 

Aug.  8-14  . 

.  7,021 

6,221 

Aug.  15-21  . 

.  7,497 

6,958 

Aug.  22-28  . 

.  7,219 

6,674 

Aug.  29-Sept.  4. . 

.  6,740 

6,604 

H.  K.  Stauffer, 

Pittsburgh  manager  for  B.  Nicoll 

&  Co.,  has  been  appointed  Field  Representative  of  the 
U.  S.  Fuel  Administration.  His  duties  will  be  prin¬ 
cipally  of  an  advisory  character,  to  assist  the  District 
Representatives  in  every  way  possible  in  their  efforts 
to  locate  special  coals  for  special  purposes,  making 
investigations  where  required  by  the  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration,  and  such  other  duties  as  may  be  assigned  to 
him  from  time  to  time.  Mr.  Stauffer’s  headquarters 
will  be  in  the  Wabash  Building,  Pittsburgh. 


Fully  nine-tenths  of  the  so-called  tough  luck  in 
this  world  is  due  to  a  combination  of  poor  judg¬ 
ment  and  laziness. 


Market  at  Baltimore. 

Plenty  of  Soft  Coal  Available,  but  Not  of  a 
Kind  Satisfactory  to  Local  Users. 

The  situation  in  Baltimore,  as  far  as  supply  of 
soft  coal  is  concerned,  is  fairly  easy.  Some  of  those 
best  posted  call  it  comfortable,  although  they  admit 
that  the  tonnage  is  not  all  of  a  satisfactory  class. 
An  unusual  proportion  of  box-car  loads  is  also  ap¬ 
parently  coming  into  the  city,  and  this  causes  com¬ 
plaint  both  from  a  viewpoint  of  price  and  of  in¬ 
convenience  in  unloading. 

While  official  figures  are  not  available  in  exact 
totals,  it  is  learned  that  the  30  days  preceding  the 
present  writing  saw  a  movement  of  about  32,000  tons 
of  soft  coal  into  the  Baltimore  district  for  consump¬ 
tion  here,  this  tonnage  having  no  relation  to  the 
shipments  outside  the  harbor  which  went  over  the 
piers  here.  Of  the  total  about  15,000  tons  in  open 
cars  reached  the  tidewater  pool  for  distribution  over 
the  piers  for  local  consumption.  In  addition  there 
was  received  some  13,000  tons  for  the  account  of  the 
local  fuel  administration  in  box  cars.  Somewhat  in 
excess  of  4,000  tons  was  received  all-rail  by  direct 
consignment  to  industries  here  in  non-preferred 
classes  in  open  cars. 

Never  in  the  history  of  the  trade  has  such  a  pro¬ 
portion  of  coal  been  received  here  in  box  cars. 
When  it  is  stated  that  a  large  part  of  this  coal  is 
wagon-mine  the  statement  that  a  very  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  coal  coming  in  here  is  of  wretched 
grade  is  borne  out.  Officials  connected  with  the  fuel 
administration  here  have  freely  admitted  that  much 
of  the  coal  coming  in  is  almost  too  poor  to  burn. 
In  some  cases,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  would  not 
burn.  The  same  official  explained  to  your  corre¬ 
spondent  that  Baltimore  in  past  seasons  was  in  the 
habit  of  getting  the  cream  of  coal  from  the  nearby 
producing  districts — that  many  industries  here  would 
not  burn  anything  except  choice  grades  of  Georges 
Creek  or  Quemahoning — and  that  these  coals  are 
completely  cut  off  from  regular  business  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  taking  them  over  for  its  own  uses. 

The  fact  that  the  entire  anthracite  trade  here,  a 
large  part  of  which  has  for  years  been  on  a  time 
payment  basis,  has  been  shaken  down  to  a  strictly 
cash  basis,  is  a  matter  for  more  or  less  heated  dis¬ 
cussion.  Some  dealers  say  that  any  dealer  who  is 
good  pay  and  has  the  cash  can  get  accommodation 
with  hard  coal  from  the  mines ;  others  say  that  there 
is  discrimination,  that  big  dealers  are  getting  dis¬ 
proportionate  allotment,  that  many  dealers  in  poorer 
sections  are  left  entirely  without  coal,  and  that  the 
sum  total  result  is  that  the  people  in  the  more  in¬ 
fluential  sections  are  getting  their  tonnage  while  the 
other  sections  will  suffer  the  coming,  winter.  The 
chairman  of  the  city  committee  of  the  fuel  adminis¬ 
tration  says  that  any  dealer  who  sends  a  certified 
check  to  a  mine  can  get  coal,  and  that  the  only  thing 
he  can  see  is  that  the  dealer  who  can  not  pay  cash 
will  be  forced  to  go  out  of  business. 

In  the  meantime  Baltimore,  approaching  the  middle 
of  September,  has  received  less  than  300,000  tons  of 
its  total  allotment  for  the  city  proper  of  a  little  more 
than  700,000  tons.  October  1  will  probably  find  nearly 
350,000  tons  of  unfilled  orders  on  the  books  of  deal¬ 
ers.  Where  will  it  come  from?  How  could  it  be 
delivered  even  if  bunched  in  a  two  or  three  month 
period?  Such  are  the  questions  the  trade  is  asking 
while  the  fuel  administration  keeps  telling  the  people 
here  not  to  worry,  that  with  economy  of  consumption 
there  will  be  no  fuel  shortage  for  domestic  use. 


In  a  recent  statement  dealing  with  the  coal  situ¬ 
ation  in  Great  Britain,  Sir  A.  Stanley,  President  of 
the  British  Board  of  Trade,  said  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  had  arranged  for  the  return  to  the  mines  of 
25,000  coal  miners  of  “low  medical  category”  now  in 
the  army,  and  that  it  was  expected  that  these  men, 
together  with  the  usual  influx  of  young  men  to  the 
mines,  would  represent  an  increase  in  the  labor 
supply  capable  of  producing  3,500,000  tons  annually. 
However,  the  drafting  of  large  numbers  of  mine 
workers  early  in  the  year  much  more  than  offsets 
this  gain,  so  that  this  year’s  output  will  probably 
be  22,500,000  tons  below  1917. 
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In  Central  Pennsylvania. 

Johnstown,  Pa.,  Sept.  5.— A  decided  change  has 
been  made  in  the  mine  rating  for  car  distribution 
that  should  bring  about  an  increase  in  the  Central 
Pennsylvania  tonnage  immediately,  and  yet  is  elastic 
enough  not  to  hamper  a  mine  that  may  be  working 
under  a  temporary  disability.  Under  this  new 
method  the  mines  are  rated  on  their  present  ability 
to  load  and  as  soon  as  it  is  demonstrated  that  addi¬ 
tional  cars  can  be  loaded  by  them  their  rating  will 
be  increased.  If,  on  the  contrary,  their  ability  is 
lessened,  resulting  in  cars  left  over,  their  rating  will 
be  reduced.  These  changes  will  not  be  made  daily, 
of  course,  but  a  continuous  performance  for  a  short 
period  will  be  accepted  as  sufficient  evidence  to  war¬ 
rant  the  change  either  way.  The  full  extent  of  the 
territory  now  working  under  this  method  is  not 
known  here,  but  it  is  understood  the  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration  is  consulted*  before  changes  are  made,  and 
the  belief  is  that  the  beneficial  results  will  be  so  ap¬ 
parent  that  it  will  be  adopted  in  all  fields. 

That  the  efforts  of  the  Production  Department  of 
the  Fuel  Administration  is  having  a  beneficial  effect 
is  generally  believed  by  those  who  are  in  close  touch 
with  the  records  being  made  at  the  various  mines 
at  which  committees  have  been  appointed  and  got¬ 
ten  into  good  working  order.  There  has  appeared, 
here  and  there,  an  attitude  of  indifference  or  a  feel¬ 
ing  that  the  effort  was  not  worth  while,  as  is  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  failure  at  a  number  of  operations  to 
file  committee  appointments  with  the  District  Pro¬ 
duction  Manager. 

All  operators  are  being  urged  to  get  the  commit¬ 
tee  appointments  completed  and  in  the  hands  of  the 
District  Managers  at  the  earliest  possible  date,  so 
that  the  maximum  results  may  be  obtained  without 
further  delay.  Mr.  j'ames  B.  Neale,  head  of  the 
Production  Division,  is  so  impressed  with  what  can 
be  accomplished  by  a  complete  organization  that  he 
announced  he  would  pay  a  visit  to  Central  Penn¬ 
sylvania  this  week,  with  that  end  in  view. 

The  labor  situation  has  been  exceptionally  good, 
considering  the  combination  of  pay-day,  Sunday  and 
holiday  in  sequence.  Under  old  conditions  that 
would  have  meant  a  material  tonnage  reduction  on 
Tuesday  and  for  some  days  thereafter,  but  the  ab¬ 
sentees  were  comparatively  few  and  the  tonnage  re¬ 
duction  correspondingly  light. 

The  fact  that  in  some  places  the  mines  loaded  out 
a  full  tonnage  on  Labor  Day  should  have  special  and 
favorable  mention.  If  the  fear  that  lurks  in  the 
minds  of  many  miners  that  somehow  the  operators 
mean  to  take  advantage  of  the  existing  situation,  to 
rake  from  them  some  of  their  hard-earned  condi¬ 
tions  as  to  hours,  holidays,  etc.,  could  be  removed, 
there  would  have  been  more  mines  at  work  Mon¬ 
day,  and  many  cars  held  over,  partly  loaded,  would 
have  been  finished  and  forwarded  the  same  day.  A 
number— and  that  number  is  increasing — now  agree 
that  it  is  up  to  them  to  give  a  full  eight  hours  each 
and  every  working  day,  but  balk  at  any  extension 
of  hours. 


Buffalo  Market  Conditions. 


Many  Bituminous  Users  Not  Anxious  for 
More  Tonnage  Just  Now. 

“I  do  not  understand  why  the  market  is  so  dull,” 
said  a  Buffalo  bituminous  shipper  this  week.  He  is 
one  who  has  been  able  to  keep  up  a  good  business 
right  along  and  he  has  coal  for  most  of  the  con¬ 
sumers  who  come  to  him  for  it.  This  report  is  not 
always  made,  though  nobody  calls  the  trade  very 
active.  Of  course  those  who  get  more  orders  than 
they  have  coal  to  fill  them  with  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the  demand  is  active,  but  they  may  not  be  the 
best  judges  of  the  market. 

The  future  of  the  trade  is  not  easy  to  forscast. 
Some  shippers  are  still  sure  that  late  fall  and  winter 
will  find  everybody  crying  for  coal,  but  it  is  certain 
that  they  are  not  doing  so  now.  Most  of  them 
would  be  glad  to  return  to  the  time  when  an  order 
means  a  delivery,  but  they  have  no  idea  of  anything 
of  the  sort  for  quite  a  long  time  yet.  A  return  to 
such  conditions  would  mean  that  the  war  was  past 


and  safely  off  the  calculations.  The  Government 
reports  show  an  increased  output  of  coal,  but  it  has 
to  be  divided  up  to  take  care  of  others  as  well  as 
ourselves. 

The  shippers  who  depend  largely  on  the  Canadian 
trade  are  especially  inactive  now,  and  it  looks  as  if 
they  would  remain  so  for  awhile.  It  was  pretty 
well  known  for  most  of  the  season  that  Canada  was 
getting  more  than  her  share  of  coal,  but  neither 
shipper  nor  consumer  was  anxious  for  the  fact  to 
get  out,  so  the  coal  kept  piling  up.  Now  shipments 
are  being  turned  eastward  to  northern  New  York 
and  New  England,  when  the  lake  quota  is  filled. 

As  a  rule,  shippers  are  finding  it  easier  to  quote 
prices  f.o.b.  mines,  it  is  not  easy  to  figure  out  the  ad¬ 
ditional  charges,  but  when  they  are  all  put  in  the 
local  track  prices  are  $4.65  for  thin-vein  Allegheny 
Valley,  $4,40  for  Pittsburgh  lump,  $4.20  for  Pitts¬ 
burgh  mine-run  and  slack,  $5.94  for  smithing  and 
smokeless,  and  $5.60  to  $6.20  for  cannel,  according  to 
thickness  of  vein  and  freight  rates.  All  prices  f.‘  o. 
b.  Buffalo,  per  net  ton  to  the  consumer. 

ANTHRACITE  CONSUMERS  ANXIOUS. 

The  anthacite  trade  is  slow,  but  it  is  by  no  means 
dull,  for  the  consumer  is  as  active  as  he  knows  how 
to  be,  teasing  for  a  larger  supply.  The  shippers  as¬ 
sure  him  that  he  will  get  all  he  needs,  but  he  wants 
it  all  now,  even  if  he  is  not  going  to  burn  some  of  it 
till  next  April.  The  allotment  afforded  by  the  Fuel 
Administration  looks  large  to  the  coal  seller,  but  it 
looks  small  to  the  consumer  and  it  is  a  fact  that 
the  distribution  so  far  is  considerably  less  that  an 
average  of  the  amount. 

Anthracite  prices  were  advanced  to  city  consumers 
on  September  1st  30  cents  on  all  sizes  except  the 
largest  and  the  smallest,  grate  and  buckwheat,  so 
that  the  retail  list  runs  as  follows :  $8.85  for  grate, 
$8.75  for  egg,  $9.05  for  stove  and  chestnut,  $7.60  for 
pea,  and  $7.10  for  buckwheat.  The  wholesale  price, 
paid  by  dealers,  is  $1.85  less. 

The  lake  movement  was  affected  by  the  holiday, 
being  for  the  week  81,144  tons,  of  which  44,100  tons 
cleared  for  Duluth-Superior,  9,600  tons  for  She¬ 
boygan,  8,600  tons  for  Marquette,  7,700  tons  for 
Fort  William,  6,344  tons  for  Milwaukee,  3,200  tons 
for  Hancock,  and  1,600  tons  for  Depere.  Freight 
rates  are  unchanged. 


Outlook  in  Northwest. 

Early  Predictions  of  Tonnage  Availability 
Not  Realized — Trade  Grows  Apprehensive. 

Retail  dealers  are  watching  development  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  coal  supplies  for  the  consuming  trade  with 
great  interest.  Hard  coal  supplies  are  sadly  behind 
the  schedule  and  orders  which  have  been  placed  for 
several  months  have  not  yet  been  filled,  for  lack  of 
stock  to  draw  upon.  Hard  coal  was  expected  to  be 
short,  but  not  so  short  as  present  conditions  reveal. 
But  soft  coal  was  to  have  offset  the  shortage  of 
hard.  So  far  it  has  not  done  so,  although  receipts 
are  somewhat  larger  than  for  the  same  period  of  a 
year  ago.  Receipts  a  year  ago  to  this  date  were  not 
up  to  what  they  should  be,  and  it  was  about  this 
time  that  the  heavy  rush  began,  so  the  comparison  of 
a  slight  gain  over  last  year  is  by  no  means  encourag¬ 
ing.  A  continuation  of  the  receipts  on  a  comparison 
with  a  year  ago  will  mean  that  there  will  have  to 
be  another  period  of  shutdown  of  industries  in  the 
Northwest,  including  office  buildings — a  move  which 
ought  to  be  wholly  unnecessary  this  year,  with  all 
the  time  for  preparation  which  has  been  available. 

The  facts  to  date  indicate  that  there  was  a  great 
deal  more  self-c.onfidence  on  the  part  of  fuel  of¬ 
ficials  than  either  their  experience  or  their  ability 
justified.  A  year  ago  they  had  some  experience 
which  should  have  taught  something.  But  so  far 
as  can  be  discerned  it  merely  taught  assurance  with¬ 
out  a  basis.  And  now,  with  the  fall  at  hand,  there 
is  nothing  developed  which  would  in  any  sense  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  fall  and  winter  will  be  adequately  sup¬ 
plied,  so  far  as  their  efforts  are  concerned.  Vocife¬ 
ration  is  a  poor  substitute  for  performance. 

It  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  the  Northwest  can¬ 
not  secure  sufficient  coal  with  which  to  keep  warm 
during  the  winter.  It  can  be  done.  But  it  must  be 


done,  if  there  is  not  a  very  rapid  increase  of  the 
upbound  tonnage — by  means  of  the  arbitrary  pri¬ 
ority  orders  which  proved  so  exasperating  to  other 
sections  last  year.  It  must  be  augmented  by  the 
release  of  the  zone  limitations  whereby  the  natural 
trend  of  business  was  arbitrarily  halted.  Both  these 
things  are  probabilities. 

The  zoning  limitations  were  so  arbitrary  and 
threw  an  additional  burden  upon  sources  of  supply 
not  accustomed  to  meet  it  that  they  should  not  have 
been  made.  Arbitrary  yardstick  estimates  and  al¬ 
lotments  may  seem  reasonable  upon  the  map,  but 
they  do  not  work  so  well  in  their  application.  It 
would  have  been  much  better  to  have  inquired  and 
investigated  ahead  of  the  order,  rather  than  institute 
it  and  ascertain  its  impracticability  through 
experience. 

The  docks  are  rushing  forward  as  much  coal  as 
possible.  The  moving  of  the  wheat  crop  early, 
through  the  early  harvest,  has  helped  greatly  to 
get  cars  available  for  returning  to  the  wheat 
country,  and  as  long  as  the  coal  supplies  hold  out 
there  is  an  excellent  chance  for  getting  good  ton¬ 
nage  into  the  interior,  and  it  is  being  improved  to 
the  utmost. 


Anthracite  Bureau  Prepares  Economy  Rules 
for  Householders. 

The  Anthracite  Bureau  of  Information  has  pre¬ 
pared  a  set  of  rules  which  it  is  estimated  will  result 
in  the  saving  of  500,000  tons  of  hard  coal  annually 
if  rigidly  lived  up  to  by  householders.  The  rules  are 
as  follows : 

1.  Start  furnace  and  kitchen-range  fires  as  late 
as  possible.  Forget  the  first  few  cool  Fall  days. 
Put  up  with  a  little  discomfort  and  remember  what 
the  boys  “over  there”  daily  face  and  weather  with 
smiling  faces. 

2.  Raise  window  curtains  during  the  day' to  ad¬ 
mit  sunlight,  for  that  is  free  heat.  Dispense  with 
awnings,  as  they  shut  out  the  sun. 

3.  Weatherstrip  all  doors  and  windows  and  put 
asbestos  around  all  furnaces,  boilers  and  cellar  pipes 
used  for  heating  purposes. 

4.  Reduce  the  home  temperature  to  67  degrees. 
Do  not  wait  until  the  mercury  shows  74  degrees  be¬ 
fore  closing  drafts.  By  this  time  that  extra  amount 
of  coal  will  have  been  consumed  and  wasted  ac¬ 
cording  to  all  economic  rules. 

5.  Bedrooms,  where  windows  are  opened  for  the 
night  or  otherwise,  should  be  shut  off  from  heat. 
Use  blankets  and  feel  better  in  the  morning. 

6.  Wear  heavier  clothing.  This  materially  saves 
body  heat. 

7.  Thoroughly  clean  soot  from  pipes  and  boilers 
and  do  not  mind  doing  a  little  work  in  the  cellar 
seeing  that  window  panes  are  tight  and  weather- 
stripped  like  the  other  parts  of  the  house. 

8.  Burn  oil,  wood,  coke  and  bituminous,  when 
possible.  Use  gas  for  cooking  and  heating.  Gas 
lighting  at  night  aids  in  heating  the  home,  stores 
and  building  where  used. 

9.  Use  heavy  draperies  on  doors  and  windows 
for  interior  home  decoration.  This  aids  in  husband¬ 
ing  interior  heat  supply. 

10.  Remember  you  are  not  fighting  in  a  trench 

exposed  to  all  kinds  of  weather.  Your  men  are  and 
have  become  hardened  by  contact  with  the  back  to 
nature  idea. .  They  are  also  healthier  and  more 
robust. _ 

If  Lens  is  now  safely  and  permanently  in  the 
hands  of  the  British  army,  it  will  be  a  great  thing 
for  the  Allied  cause  owing  to  the  importance  of  the 
coal  mines  there.  It  is  true  that  the  shafts  and  top 
works  have  been  so  badly  wrecked  that  it  will  be 
several  months — some  reports  say  a  year— before 
much  coal  can  be  produced,  but  depriving  the  Ger¬ 
mans  of  an  important  source  of  fuel  supply  is  a 
severe  blow  to  them  and  will  help  the  Allies  in  an 
indirect  way  from  the  outset.  Then  when  the  mines 
are  producing  again  there  will  be  a  double  advant¬ 
age.  The  importance  which  the  German  high  com¬ 
mand  attached  to  Lens  is  indicated  by  the  desperate 
character  of  the  fighting  there — not  only  recently 
but  last  year,  when  the  Canadians  almost  succeeded 
in  wresting  it  from  the  enemy. 
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Philadelphia  Trade  Conditions. 

Anthracite  Still  Short  of  Allotment— No 
Improvement  in  Bituminous. 

There  is  a  growing  tenseness  shown  in  the  anthra¬ 
cite  trade.  Tins  is  particularly  noticeable  in  the 
shipping  offices,  where  dealers  who  in  the  basic  year 
of  1916-17  perhaps  purchased  a  single  car  or  so  on  a 
trial  order  are  coming  in  and  urging  the  shipment' 
of  that  single  car.  They  are  practicing  sort  of  a 
clean-up  game  in  going  the  rounds  and  getting  every 
ton  that  has  been  allotted  to  them.  As  to  total  ton¬ 
nage,  this  market  is  still  short  of  the  amount  which 
has  been  apportioned  to  it,  and  when  the  dealers 
call  this  to  the  attention  of  the  authorities  their  in¬ 
variable  reply  is  not  to  worry,  that  this  market  will 
be  taken  care  of  in  due  time. 

The  operators  continue  to  send  out  glowing  re¬ 
ports  as  to  production,  showing  that  the  records  for 
August  have  been  broken  and  that  instead  of  lagging 
behind  the  tonnage  is  now  exceeding  that  of  last 
year,  and  that  with  fewer  men  at  work.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  efforts  being  expended  on  the  prop¬ 
aganda  among  the  miners  to  do  their  utmost  is  bear¬ 
ing  fruit,  and  this  is  the  first  result  that  can  be 
seen.  However,  the  men  could  not  be  induced  to 
work  on  Labor  Day,  and  while/  this  means  a  loss 
of  tonnage  the  men  claim  they  will  make  it  up  by 
extra  efforts. 

The  trade  is  still  inclined  to  insist  on  particular 
sizes  being  delivered,  but  even  this  is  gradually 
wearing  away,  as  the  almost  empty  yards  of  all 
dealers  prove  that  every  pound  of  coal  is  being 
moved  as  rapidly  as  it  comes  in. 

Recently  there  has  been  some  complaint  of  prep¬ 
aration,  but  on  investigation  this  was  found  to  be 
due  to  some  very  inferior  river  coal  which  one  or 
two  dealers  took  a  chance  on  and  found  to  their 
sorrow  that  it  ran  almost  SO  per  cent  in  impurities. 
The  shippers  of  this  coal  were  soon  brought  to  task 
by  the  Federal  authorities,  and  it  is  not  likely  they 
will  repeat  the  experiment.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
they  are  not  regular  operators,  being  persons  who 
have  sought  to  take  advantage  of  the  situation  to 
turn  a  few  dollars. 

The  demand  for  steam  coal  continues  unabated, 
especially  in  No.  1  buckwheat,  and  many  additional 
inquiries  are  received  for  this  size,  but  with  very 
little  new  business  placed.  Usually  these  inquiries 
are  turned  off  on  smaller  sizes,  such  as  rice  and  bar¬ 
ley,  and  often  then  they  are  unable  to  procure  an 
amount  that  will  satisfy  their  needs. 

Bituminous  Situation. 

We  cannot  report  any.  improvement  in  the  bitu¬ 
minous  situation.  Production  continues  slightly  off, 
at  least  in  the  central  Pennsylvania  district,  which 
is  supplying  most  of  the  steam  trade  here.  The 
operators  still  maintain  that  it  is  a  question  of  car 
supply,  and  that  the  system  of  allotment  must  be 
changed  before  any  permanent  result  is  achieved. 
There  have  been  some  operators  which  reported  im¬ 
proved  conditions  as  to  cars  this  week,  while  others 
frankly  stated  that  they  had  experienced  the  poorest 
week  of  the  season. 

Due  to  the  drastic  cuts  made  by  the  distribution 
committee  whereby  some  of  the  largest  consumers 
were  put  on  a  restricted  basis  as  related  to  their 
stocking,  many  of  these  large  plants  have  sent  repre¬ 
sentatives  right  into  the  region  in  an  endeavor  to 
puck  up  occasional  cars  from  the  wagon  mines.  So 
far  they  have  not  met  with  much  success,  and  they 
are  coming  in  direct  competition  with  the  smaller 
brokers,  who  for  months  have  utilized  this  plan  to 
collect  a  few  cars  to  keep  them  going. 

The  bituminous  users  are  once  more  beginning  to 
experiment  in  the  use  of  anthracite  culm  as  a  mix¬ 
ture  with  such  soft  coal  as  they  can  get.  Generally 
this  takes  the  most  advanced  type  of  stoker  to  use 
at  all,  and  even  then  we  have  doubts  as  to  whether 
it  is  an  actual  economy,  the  greatest  result,  we  think, 
is  a  sort  of  satisfaction  that  it  gives  the  plant  owner 
in  feeling  that  he  is  at  least  doing  the  best  he  can. 


Situation  at  Columbus. 


Federal  Officials  Optomistic  Despite  Falling 
Output — Some  Diversion  of  Coal  to 
Michigan. 

The  coal  trade  in  Ohio  continues  rather  active  in 
every  respect.  A  strong  demand  for  steam  and  do¬ 
mestic  tonnage  is  reported  and  producers  are  unable 
to  satisfy  this  demand  because  of  Lake  requirements. 
Taking  it  all  in  all,  the  production  is  being  reduced 
under  the  influence  of  a  shorter  car  supply  and  less 
labor,  and  steps  are  now  being  taken  to  control  ship¬ 
ments  more  rigidly  than  formerly.  Federal  officials 
are  not  yet  panicky  over  the  outlook,  but  it  is  claimed 
that  the  situation  is  fraught  with  many  dangers. 

Steps  which  have  been  taken  to  stimulate  produc¬ 
tion  have  been  successful  in  themselves,  but  never¬ 
theless  there  is  a  slight  falling  off  in  production  in 
all  of  the  Ohio  producing  districts.  This  is  primarily 
due  to  a  shortage  of  cars  caused  by  lack  of  motive 
power  on  many  of  the  coal-carrying  lines.  Then, 
again,  wrecks  and  derailments  have  been  causing 
considerable  trouble  and  the  net  result  is  shortage 
of  cars. 

Labor  shortage  is  still  prevalent.  Holidays  are 
frequently  declared  when  draft  contingents  leave 
mining  communities,  and,  in  fact,  holidays  are  de¬ 
clared  on  the  slightest  provocation.  This  tendency  is 
now  being  combatted  by  the  special  committees 
named  at  all  of  the  mines  under  the  direction  of 
the  production  manager.  Because  of  labor  shortage 
and  lack  of  cars  the  output  in  the  Hocking  Valley 
field  for  the  previous  week  is  estimated  at  about 
70  to  75  per  cent.  The  same  percentage  is  reported 
from  Cambridge  and  Crooksville.  Eastern  Ohio  is 
having  a  fairly  good  car  supply  and  the  production 
is  estimated  at  75  to  80  per  cent.  Pomeroy  Bend 
has  been  curtailed  to  about  65  to  75  per  cent. 

Large  Tonnage  Moving  on  Lake. 

The  Lake  trade  is  still  one  of  the  important  de¬ 
partments  of  the  trade.  Under  the  priority  order  a 
large  tonnage  is  moving  to  the  lower  Lake  ports 
for  shipment  to  the  Northwest.  But  some  of  the 
Lake  tonnage  is  now  being  diverted  to  Michigan 
where  there  is  a  marked  shortage  of  fuel.  •  Conse¬ 
quently  the  records  at  the  docks  do  not  show  up  as 
good  as  in  former  weeks.  The  vessel  movement  is 
generally  good  and  little  time  is  lost  at  either  end 
of  the  journey.  The  Hocking  Valley  docks  at  To¬ 
ledo  for  the  week  ending  August  24  loaded  180,878 
tons,  as  compared  with  199,413  tons  for  the  previous 
week,  making  a  total  of  2,862,289  tons  for  the  season. 
The  T.  &  O.  C.  docks  during  the  same  week  loaded 
81,000  tons  compared  with  90,000  tons  the  previous 
week,  making  a  total  for  the  season  of  1,291,000 
tons. 

Retail  trade  is  quiet,  because  of  lack  of  stocks  in 
dealers  hands.  Orders  are  fairly  good,  and  some 
householders  are  clamoring  for  coal.  But  shipping 
restrictions  are  preventing  dealers  from  doing  the 
volume  of  business  they  could  if  supplies  were  com¬ 
ing  in  promptly.  Some  of  the  larger  dealers  still 
have  sufficient  stocks  to  keep  ahead  of  orders.  Re¬ 
tail  prices  are  firm  at  Government  levels,  which  now 
include  the  5-cent  reduction.  There  is  now  no  Poca¬ 
hontas  on  the  market  and  only  a  small  quantity  of 
anthracite.  Thick  vein  Hocking  prepared  sizes  sell 
from  $5.75  to  $5.90  and  mine-run  at  $5.50  to  $5.65. 
Thin  vein  Hocking  lump  and  egg  are  quoted  at  $6.15 
to  $6.30  and  mine-run  at  $5.90  to  $6.05.  Pomeroy 
lump  and  egg  are  selling  at  $6  to  $6.15  and  mine-run 
at  $5.75  to  $5.90.  Splints  are  strong  at  $6.45  to  $6.60 
for  prepared  sizes  and  25  cents  less  for  mine-run. 
Domestic  coke  sells  at  $12.15. 

Steam  business  is  rather  quiet,  because  of  reduc¬ 
tion  in  available  tonnage  through  the  workings  of 
the  priority  order.  There  is  considerable  screenings 
coming  into  the  local  market  however,  and  that  is 
the  best  feature.  Railroad  fuel  demands  are  excep¬ 
tionally  strong.  The  new  order  limiting  storage  for 
steam  plants  is  now  being  enforced,  with  the  result 
that  there  is  a  wider  distribution  of  available 
tonnage. 

Tf  you  fail  to  register  September  12,  you  cannot 
help  Uncle  Sam. 


Trade  at  Boston. 

Down  East  Situation  Better  Than  in  Years 
Past — Consumers  Fairly  Well  Supplied. 

New  England  is  probably  in  better  condition  as 
regards  its  coal  supply  than  it  has  been  at  this 
season  for  several  years.  Bituminous  coal  has  been 
coming  forward,  in  the  month  of  July  especially,  at 
a  rate  exceeding  anything  recorded  during  the  past 
19  months. 

According  to  figures  recently  made  public  the 
receipts  of  bituminous  by  combined  railroad  tide¬ 
water  routes  for  the  first  seven  months  of  this  year 
amounted  to  16,219,364  tons,  or  an  average  #f  2,317,- 
052  tons  per  month.  The  receipts  for  the  corre¬ 
sponding  period  in  1917  were  16,084,078  tons,  or  an 
average  of  2,297,725  tons  per  month.  The  total  in¬ 
crease  over  the  period  amounting  to  135,286  tons, 
or  an  average  of  19,327  tons  per  month.  If  the  in¬ 
creases  in  receipts  continue  in  the  same  proportion 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year  they  will  amount 
to  231,924  tons  more  than  last  year.  For  ffie  month 
of  July  alone  the  receipts  were  3,053,115'  tons,  an 
increase  over  May,  the  largest  prior  month  of  this 
year,  of  451,629  tons,  and  over  May,  the  largest 
month  of  1917,  of  169,533  tons. 

August  receipts  for  this  year  have  been  in  good 
volume,  and  though  exact  figures  are  not  yet  avail¬ 
able,  it  is  believed  they  will  compare  favorably  with 
those  for  July.  If,  during  the  remainder  of  the  year, 
coal  continues  to  arrive  at  the  rate  it  did  in  July, 
this  year  will  show  a  substantial  increase  over  1917; 
approximately  6,350,000  tons. 

Demurrage  accruals  on  bituminous  tide-water  ship¬ 
ments  continue  to  amount  to  abnormal  figures, 
mainly  on  account  of  congestion  prevailing  at  dis¬ 
charging  piers.  The  withdrawal  of  some  of  the 
steamers  from  the  New  England  coal  trade  has  been 
mentioned  as  a  possible  solution  of  this  difficulty, 
although  the  wisdom  of  such  a  step  is  questionable. 

Lessening  in  Demand. 

Demand  is  lessening  somewhat,  several  instances 
having  been  noted  where  consumers  consider  them¬ 
selves  fairly  well  supplied,  and  orders  to  stop  ship"- 
ments  are  by  no  means  infrequent.  The  railroads 
are  making  material  progress  in  the  matter  of  sup¬ 
plies  and  may  be  said  to  be  in  comparatively  good, 
though  not  entirely  satisfactory  condition.  On  ac¬ 
count  of  congestion  at  railroad  discharging  piers 
some  diversions  have  been  made  to  outside  discharg¬ 
ing  plants. 

bigures  have  also  been  made  public  in  regard  to 
anthracite  receipts,  and  from  these  the  following 
deductions  have  been  made.  Total  receipts,  com¬ 
bined  rail  and  tidewater,  for  the  first  seven  months 
of  1918  amounted  to  8,330,222  tons,  or  an  average  of 
1,190,031  tons  per  month.  For  the  corresponding 
period  in  1917  receipts  were  7,118,297  tons,  or  an 
average  of  1,016,899  tons  per  month.  The  total  in¬ 
crease  for  the  period  amounting  to  1,211,925  tons, 
or  an  average  increase  per  month  of  173,132  tons. 
If  anthracite  increases  in  receipts  continue  in  the 
same  proportion  for  the  remainder  of  this  year  they 
will  amount  to  2,047,584  tons  more  than  last  year, 
bor  the  month  of  July  alone,  receipts  were  shown 
as  1,576,661  tons,  an  increase  over  Jnue,  the  largest 
prior  month  of  this  year,  of  72,790  tons,  and  an  in¬ 
crease  over  August,  the  largest  month  in  1917,  of 
235,219  tons.  If  shipments  continue  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  this  year  in  volume  equal  to  that  for 
July,  this  year  will  show  an  increase  over  last  of 
approximately  3,800,000  tons;  this,  however,  is  not 
likely  to  occur,  as  the  quota  for  the  first  one-third 
of  the  coal  year  has  already  been  exceeded. 

The  General  Committee  of  Anthracite  Coal  Opera¬ 
tors  announced  this  week  that  the  allotment  for 
New  England  for  the  period  from  April  1st  to  July 
31st  had  been  exceeded;  the  allotment  for  the  period 
being  3,443,668  tons,  and  actual  deliveries  amounting 
to  3,806,506  tons,  or  362,838  tons  more  than  the  al¬ 
lotted  amount.  It  is  understood  this  overshipment 
was  a  result  of  efforts  to  get  a  substantial  supply 
into  this  territory  before  winter  weather  interferes 
with  transportation. 
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Retail  dealers  continue  to  make  deliveries  to  the 
limit  of  their  capacity,  and  it  would  seem,  in  view 
of  the  figures  above  given,  that  New  England  as  a 
whole,  has  very  little  to  worry  over  as  to  supply  of 
anthracite  during  the  coming  few  months.  Of 
course,  in  some  localities  the  receipts  have  not  been 
up  to  expectations,  but  generally  speaking,  the  an¬ 
thracite  situation  is  in  fairly  satisfactory  condition. 


Conditions  at  Hampton  Roads. 


Good  Supply  of  Vessels  at  Docks  or  Due — 
Domestic  Coal  Situation  Serious. 

During  the  month  of  August  there  was  dumped 
at  Hampton  Roads  a  total  of  1,631,109  tons.  Of 
that  amount  Norfolk  &  Western  dumped  791,967 
tons,  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  461,759  and  the  Virginian 
377,383.  The  month  was  quite  a  disappointment  as 
it  had  been  confidently  expected  that  there  would  be 
2,000,000  tons  dumped,  but  for  three  weeks  the  coal 
production  fell  off  and  for  quite  some  time  during 
the  month  there  was  a  scarcity  of  boats.  September 
is  starting  off  much  better  as  regards  boats,  there 
being  at  the  three  piers  on  September  3rd  over 
1 50,0(X)  tons  of  bottoms,  and  there  are  several  thous¬ 
and  tons  of  bottoms  due.  Fear  is  felt  that  coal  will 
not  arrive  at  port  fast  enough  to  load  all  those  boats 
or  as  fast  as  pier  capacity,  due  to  the  fact  that 
Saturday  was  pay  day  and  Monday  a  holiday  with 
no  work  being  done. 

The  situation  in  the  State  is  far  from  being 
satisfactory.  Any  users  of  coal  have  to  get  a 
priority  order  now  from  Fuel  Administrator  Byrd 
before  they  can  get  coal  and  unless  they  can  show 
that  their  needs  are  vital  they  are  experiencing 
trouble  in  getting  the  coal  they  want.  Storing  coal 
for  winter  months  is  unheard  of  as  practically  every 
plant  in  the  State  is  running  from  hand  to  mouth. 

The  domestic  situation  is  really  very  serious.  A 
canvass  of  homes  has  shown  that  at  least  20  per 
cent  of  the  people  have  not  put  in  their  winter  sup¬ 
ply.  Several  instances  have  been  noted  where  the 
people  have  neglected  buying  lump  or  egg  Poca¬ 
hontas  or  New  River  coal,  thinking  that  they  would 
be  able  to  get  anthracite,  even  though  the  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministrators  and  papers  of  the  State  have  repeatedly 
urged  them  to  buy,  stating  that  Virginia  would  only 
receive  40  per  cent  of  the  anthracite  requirements. 
Retail  dealers  at  the  present  time  are  experiencing 
trouble  in  getting  Pocahontas  and  New  River  coal 
in  prepared  grades,  and  are  offering  to  buy  all  coal 
that  is  rejected  by  the  Inspectors  of  the  Tidewater 
Coal  Exchange. 

There  has  been  quite  a  falling  off  in  export  trade 
in  the  past  few  weeks.  Several  boats  that  have  ar¬ 
rived  for  cargoes  for  foreign  ports  have  been  de¬ 
layed  for  several  days  waiting  for  licenses,  and  it  is 
predicted  very  freely  that  licenses  for  export  busi¬ 
ness  will  be  harder  to  procure  in  the  future. 

Comparative  statement  of  dumping  during  August 
for  the  past  six  years  at  the  three  ports  at  Hampton 
Roads  is  given  below  : 

N.  &  W.  C.  &.  O.  Virginian 


1918  .  791,967  461,759  377,383 

1917  .  604,482  447,316  412.495 

1916  .  821.421  446,918  386,381 

1915  .  790,860  467,147  303,277 

1914  .  539,607  285,359  283,879 

1913  .  455,269  291,780  283,385 


Charles  Skentlebery,  well  known  in  seaboard 
transportation  circles  for  25  years,  and  for  the  past 
11  years  in  charge  of  the  floating  equipment  of  the 
New  England  Fuel  &  Transportation  Co.,  Boston, 
is  now  associated  with  the  Warren  Transportation 
Co.,  35  Congress  street,  Boston,  as  general  manager. 
Mr.  Skentlebery  has  had  world-wide  experience  in 
maritime  circles,  and  is  well  informed  concerning 
shipping  life  in  the  Far  East  as  well  as  locally.  '  The 
Warren  Transportation  Co.,  whose  president  is 
George  E.  Warren;  vice-president,  George  P.  Os¬ 
wald,  and  treasurer,  George  W.  Anderson,  will  con¬ 
duct  a  general  steamship  business  in  both  foreign 
and  coastwise  trades. 


Conditions  at  Pittsburgh. 

Little  Coal  for  Local  Use,  but  Buyers  Take 
Confidence  in  Stock  Restriction 
Order. 

Shortage  of  tonnage  continues  to  be  the  feature  of 
the  coal  market  in  this  district,  at  the  present  time, 
although  it  is  not,  perhaps,  so  acute  as  a  month  ago. 
This  shortage,  of  course,  is  due  to  the  diverting  of 
everything  in  the  way  of  coal  to  the  lower  lake 
ports  in  order  to  meet  the  demand  for  fuel  in  the 
northwest  ere  the  lakes  are  closed  by  ice.  It  is  felt 
here  that  the  present  plan  of  cutting  down  all 
storage  even  that  of  war  plants  to  the  minimum, 
and  not  allowing  it  at  all  in  most  instances  has 
helped  matters.  This  help  will  not  be  felt  now,  but 
it  will  be  felt  after  the  lake  season  closes,  as  it  will 
mean  that  coal  can  be  held  right  here  in  the  district 
in  larger  quantities  than  would  be  the  case  if  the 
present  plan  were  not  followed. 

Car  supply  is  the  vexing  question  just  now.  The 
operator  feels  as  if  it  were  a  case  of  “snipe  hunting’’ 
and  he  was  holding  the  bag.  One  day  he  will  have 
100  per  cent,  supply,  the  next  30  per  cent.,  the  next 
10  or  50  per  cent.,  then  a  day  when  he  gets  none  at 
all.  To  top  it  off,  just  when  he  is  in  despair  the 
supply  jumps  again  to  100  per  cent.  By  that  time 
his  miners  are  at  some  other  mine  where  there  are 
cars,  and  he  has  the  whole  routine  to  go  over  again. 
This  variation  in  supply  keeps  things  up  in  the  air, 
and  the  operators  don’t  know  what  to  plan  for. 

Mention  was  made  last  week  of  the  miners  agree¬ 
ing  to  hold  their  picnic  on  Labor  Day,  thus  keeping 
the  mines  at  work  on  Aug.  31.  The  men  not  only 
worked  August  31,  but  in  man)-  parts  of  the  district 
they  went  it  one  better  and  worked  on  Labor  Day. 
The  picnic  was  held,  but  its  attendance  was  cut 
down  materially  by  the  ready  response  of  the  men 
to  the  cry  for  more  fuel,  and  thousands  of  the  miners 
of  the  district  dug  coal  instead  of  celebrating. 

Operators  and  miners  of  the  district  are  watching 
closely  to  see  what  will  be  the  ruling  relative  to  the 
mining  industry  under  the  new  “man  power”  bill. 
They  are  not  anticipating  any  particular  action,  but 
are  anxious  to  know  just  what  will  be  done,  because 
of  the  demand  for  tonnage  being  so  insistent.  The 
courts  and  county  offices  will  close  on  registration 
day,  September  12,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  decided 
whether  the  mines  will  do  so.  It  is  hardly  likely- 
such  action  will  be  taken  as  it  would  mean  a  de¬ 
crease  in  tonnage,  the  very  thing  that  is  not  desired. 


Cincinnati  Market  Situation. 

This  market  continues  strong  on  all  grades,  with 
particular  shortage  on  the  domestic  sizes.  Just  as 
soon  as  conditions  improve  and  one  begins  to  be¬ 
come  optimistic,  something  happens  and  gloom 
again  sets  in.  This  time  it  is  the  extremely  poor 
car  supply  on  the  L.  &  N.  Operators  on  that  road 
and  the  Southern  complain  very  vigorously ;  in  fact, 
one  Southern  operator  stated  some  of  his  mines  had 
not  had  any  cars  for  ten  days. 

This  condition  is  made  more  unbearable  by  reason 
of  the  normal  car  supply  on  the  N.  &  W.  The  C. 
&  O.  car  supply  has  been  almost  as  bad  as  the 
L.  &  N.  lately,  but  the  promise  is  made  that  it  will 
begin  to  improve.  The  C.  H.  &  D.  has  been  delayed 
on  account  of  one  of  its  bridges  being  washed  out 
near  Dayton. 

In  spite  of  this,  however,  the  movement  of  lake 
coal  has  been  extraordinarily  heavy  this  past  week, 
due  to  the  special  effort  being  made  to  hurry  for¬ 
ward  lake  coal  before  the  close  of  the  season. 

Cincinnati  coal  producers  are  interested  in  the 
action  taken  by  the  Fuel  Administration  in  regard 
to  allowing  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  washing  coal. 
Coal  men  say  that  a  great  benefit  was  derived  in 
the  granting  of  permits  to  producing  companies, 
equipped  with  washers,  to  charge  50  cents  a  ton 
instead  of  20  cents,  for  the  work.  It  was  said  that 
many  of  the  producing  companies  were  on  the  verge 
of  discontinuing  the  washers  had  the  increase  not 
been  allowed. 


The  Chicago  Market. 


All  Grades  Continue  Active  with  Exception 
of  Screenings. 

Cooler  weather  and  expectations  of  an  early  au¬ 
tumn  have  brought  about  an  increase  of  interest 
among  dealers  and  anxiety  among  domestic  con¬ 
sumers,  the  latter  being  chiefly  interested  in  the 
hard  coal  which  they  have  not  received.  There  is 
an  unexplained  scarcity  of  anthracite  in  this  mar¬ 
ket.  Just  how  much  has  come  west  the  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration  does  not  know  exactly,  and  is  trying 
to  find  out.  It  also  wants  to  know  what  has  be¬ 
come  of  the  amount  received.  There  seems  to  be 
too  large  a  number  of  consumers  who  have  received 
none  whatever,  and  a  careful  canvass  is  to  be  made 
to  discover  whether  a  favored  minority  has  not  re¬ 
ceived  too  much.  If  cases  of  favoritism  are  dis¬ 
covered,  there  will  be  no  hesitancy  in  taking  the 
excess  supply  out  of  the  basements  of  its  owners 
and  distributing  it  to  more  deserving  neighbors,  it 
is  promised. 

Screenings  continue  heavily  in  excess,  but  the 
time  will  soon  arrive,  it  is  expected,  when  it  will 
again  be  safe  to  store  them,  and  that  will  end  the 
trouble.  The  local  Fuel  Administration  has  tried  to 
persuade  Washington  to  allow  brewers  the  privilege 
of  running  100  per  cent  capacity  provided  screen¬ 
ings  are  used.  This  permission  has  been  given  to 
florists,  clay  products  plants  and  other  50  per  cent 
industries  in  the  Middle  West,  but  the  brewers  were 
firmly  refused  it  in  spite  of  the  really  difficult  situa¬ 
tion  in  Illinois  with  regard  to  screenings. 

The  cooler  weather  has  not  put  out  the  coal  pile 
fires  by  any  means.  A  dealer  who  had  been  around 
the  city  said  it  was  safe  to  bet  that  wherever  there 
was  a  pile  of  screenings  or  mine  run,  it  was  smok¬ 
ing.  This  condition  throws  a  new  light  on  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  campaign  in  favor  of  storing  coal.  The 
dangers  of  complying  with  this  urging  were  known, 
but  they  were  ignored  in  many  cases  with  disastrous 
results.  One  dealer  who  visited  the  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration  was  frantic  because  1,700  tons  of  mine-run 
in  his  yard  was  burning,  and  there  was  nothing  he 
could  do  to  save  it.  He  was  not  near  a  switch  track, 
he  could  not  get  labor  to  move  it  by  hand,  and  had 
no  room  to  spread  it  out  in  his  yard.  The  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration  was  equally  helpless. 

Illinois  Production  Continues  Heavy. 

In  spite  of  the  handicaps,  the  trade  continues  to 
absorb  offerings  to  such  an  extent  that  production 
in  the  Illinois  district  has  not  suffered,  and  prices 
have  not  decreased  except  for  those  grades  which 
are  always  at  a  discount  on  account  of  their  inferior 
quality.  Even  screenings  move  at  the  Government 
prices  for  the  most  part.  The  shortage  of  labor  at 
receiving  points  is  growing  worse,  and  there  is  no 
prospect  of  any  improvement.  Demurrage  charges 
will  probably  pile  up  higher,  instead  of  diminishing. 

The  new  draft  law,  and  the  campaign  of  the  U.  S. 
Employment  Bureau  are  sending  a  stream  of  labor¬ 
ers  into  war  work,  and  the  employment  service 
declines  to  classify  coal  dealers  as  essential  to  the 
war,  although  the  mines  are  officially  rated  as  war 
work.  It  is  reported  tht  coal  dealers  are  to  be  clas¬ 
sified  by  the  local  labor  board  among  the  non-essen¬ 
tial  employments,  and  may  be  called  upon  to  give 
up  a  fixed  percentage  of  their  laborers  for  muni¬ 
tions  plants.  This  will  increase  their  embarrass¬ 
ment. 

Prospects  for  an  increased  allotment  of  anthra¬ 
cite  to  Illinois  are  not  regarded  as  favorable,  al¬ 
though  several  war  contracts  have  been  placed  here 
which  will  require  large  amounts  of  anthracite  which 
were  not  calculated  upon  when  the  allotment  was 
established.  Efforts  will  be  made  to  have  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  make  special  provision  for  these  plants,  if 
possible,  so  their  demands  will  not  cut  into  the  al¬ 
ready  small  provision  for  domestic  use.  The  in¬ 
creased  production  of  anthracite,  it  is  hoped,  will 
make  this  possible. 


Wiley  Blair,  State  Fuel  Administrator  of  Texas, 
has  issued  an  order  prohibiting  the  shipment  of  coal 
for  domestic  purposes  into  no  less  than  154  counties; 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  cities  and  large  towns. 
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Regulating  Non-Essentials. 

Pros*  and  Cons  of  a  Question  Which  Is 
Pressing  for  a  Solution. 

At  a  recent  convention  in  Washington  the  Federal 
Board  of  Farm  Organizations,  representing  farmers 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  authorized  a  peti¬ 
tion  to  President  Wilson  urging  that,  in  view  of  the 
shortage  of  agricultural  labor,  the  operations  of  non¬ 
war  industries  be  further  curtailed  in  order  to  re¬ 
lease  men  for  work  on  the  farms. 

It  is  believed  that  this  action  following  as  it  does 
the  announcement  of  the  Federal  Employment  Ser¬ 
vice  that  the  labor  shortage  amounts  to  1,000,000, 
will  strengthen  the  determination  of  the  Government 
to  curtail  to  the  smallest  minimum  consonant  with 
the  industrial  life  of  the  nation  the  activities  of 
every  industry'  that  is  not  engaged  in  war  work. 
The  necessity  for  the  adoption  of  this  policy  has 
become  increasingly  apparent  with  each  month  that 
has  passed  since  the  United  States  became  a  bellig¬ 
erent.  and  the  urgency  for  its  enforcement  is  now 
recognized  as  imperative. 

It  is  expected,  therefore,  that  industries  which 
heretofore  have  not  been  affected  by  curtailments 
of  fuel  and  materials  will  be  required  to  reduce 
their  activities  in  order  that  the  labor  employed  by 
them  may  be  diverted  to  the  war  industries,  or  to 
convert  their  plants  to  the  manufacture  of  war  ma¬ 
terials  or  commodities  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
support  of  the  civilian  population. 

The  difficulty  of  distinguishing  between  essential 
and  non-essential  industries,  however,  is  one  which 
is  well  recognized  by  officials.  Dr.  Garfield  referred 
to  this  in  a  recent  interview  when  he  said : 

‘‘The  trouble  is  that  it  is  hard  to  tell  what  is 
essential  and  what  is  not,  and  there  is  often  danger 
in  interfering  with  industries  which  seem  on  the 
surface  to  be  non-essential.  For  instance,  we  were 
thinking  about  curtailing  the  amount  of  coal  to  be 
supplied  to  the  candy  makers.  It  seemed  as  though 
the  country  could  get  along  with  a  little  less  candy, 
but  when  we  came  to  talk  the  matter  over  it  was 
pointed  out  that  any  such  curtailment  would  result 
in  reducing  the  imports  of  cocoanuts,  which  candy 
makers  use  almost  exclusively. 

“Such  reduction  would  mean  a  shortage  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  acid  which  is  made  from  cocoanut  shells, 
and  which  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  gas  masks. 
So  we  did  not  curtail  coal  to  candy  makers,  and 
there  was  criticism  on  account  of  that  by  those  who 
were  ignorant  of  the  circumstances.  So  it  is  with 
many  other  industries  which  apparently  are  non- 
essential,  but  which  produce  by-products  vitally 
necessary  to  the  war  industries.” 


Government  to  Aid  in  Financing  New  Power 
Plant  Near  Pittsburgh. 

Pittsburgh,  Sept.  5. — Announcement  is  made  that 
the  Government  will  assist  in  financing  a  new  cen¬ 
tral  power  station,  to  be  erected  by  the  West  Penn 
Power  Co.  in  the-  Allegheny  Valley,  to  relieve  the 
power  shortage  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  and  con¬ 
tinuous  sections  of  western  Pennsylvania. 

The  generating  plant  will  be  erected  within  a  year 
on  a  site  as  yet  undetermined  near  a  coal  mine  of 
the  company.  Several  sites  are  under  consideration, 
including  one  in  the  Freeport  district.  Of  the 
$5,000,000  necessary  the  government  has  offered  to 
supply  $2,000,000. 

It  is  understood  that  contracts  have  already  been 
made  for  two  turbo  generators  of  20,000  kilowatts 
each.  The  plan  provides  for  the  erection  of  the 
necessary  transmission  system  throughout  the  Con- 
nellsville  coke  region  and  the  Pittsburgh  district, 
to  make  possible  the  furnishing  of  electric  power  in 
large  quantities  to  industrial  concerns  which  are 
now  making  or  are  about  to  make  munitions  and 
other  vital  war  material. 

President  Lynn  of  the  West  Penn  Power  Co., 
stated  recently  that  the  government  will  assume  full 
charge  of  the  distribution  of  power  from  all  the  com¬ 
pany’s  plants  and  that  every  effort  will  be  made  by 
the  management  to  co-operate  in  the  successful  car¬ 
rying  out  of  the  plans. 


Cincinnati  News  Notes. 

Win.  Carver,  manager  of  Percy  Heilner  &  Sons, 
is  spending  his  vacation  at  one  of  the  Michigan  re¬ 
sorts. 

R.  S.  McVeigh,  president  of  the  Island  Creek 
Coal  Co.,  of  this  city,  has  returned  after  an  ex¬ 
tended  visit  to  New  York. 

J.  M.  Sternkorb,  of  the  Reliance  Coal  &  Coke  Co. 
of  this  city,  was  in  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  this  past 
week  looking  after  the  supply  of  coal. 

M.  F.  McDermott,  manager  of  the  Amherst  Fuel 
Co.,  and  family  have  returned  from  Atlantic  City. 
“Mac.”  is  looking  big  and  husky,  and  brown  as  a 
berry. 

G.  H.  Ewald,  assistant  sales  manager  of  the 
Smokeless  Fuel  Co.,  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  formerly 
of  this  city,  was  to  be  found  among  his  old  haunts 
this  past  week  end. 

The  Reliance  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  of  this  city  report 
their  large  pile  of  storage  slack  on  fire.  This  is  an 
emergency  pile  of  nut  and  slack  coal  containing  ap¬ 
proximately  30,000  tons  stored  under  the  C.  &  O. 
viaduct  hoppers. 

George  Swayne,  of  the  American  Smelting  &  Re¬ 
fining  Co.,  formerly  local  representative  of  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  who  have  re¬ 
cently  closed  their  Cincinnati  office,  was  home  for  a 
short  visit  with  his  mother. 

The  embargo  offices  of  the  C.  &  O.  at  this  point 
have  received  instructions  from  headquarters  to  be 
ready  to  move  to  Richmond,  Va.,  on  Thursday  of 
the  coming  week.  F.  L.  Poindexter  and  his  office 
force  will  be  sent  to  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  while 
"Bob”  Abihl  will  remain  here. 

The  C.  &  O.  has  recently  put  in  some  extensive 
repairs  and  improvements  to  the  “viaduct”  hoppers. 
In  fact,  they  will  have  practically  new  hoppers  in¬ 
stalled  before  cold  weather  sets  in.  This  is  an  im¬ 
provement  which  was  greatly  needed  by  the  large 
local  retail  coal  firms.  The  viaduct,  it  will  be  re¬ 
called,  was  a  wonderful  asset  of  this  city  during  the 
severe  winter  weather  last  year. 

It  was  with  sorrow  that  the  coal  trade  of  this 
city  learned  of  the  death  of  Charles  H.  Lehman, 
division  freight  agent  of  the  C.  &  O.  at  Ashland,  Ky. 
Mr.  Lehman  was  drowned  in  the  Big  Sandy  River 
at  Cattlettsburg,  Ky.,  while  heroically  going  to  the 
rescue  of  his  niece.  Due  to  his  long  connection  with 
the  Kentucky  coal  fields,  regarding  which  he  was 
considered  an  authority,  he  was  particularly  well 
known  in  this  vicinity. 


Anthracite  Production  Last  Week. 

Washington,  Sept.  5. — Anthracite  coal  'production 
for  the  week  of  August  31  was  the  largest  recorded 
this  year.  The  estimated  output  of  1,806,121  gross 
tons  exceeded  the  production  of  the  preceding  week 
by  100,000  tons  For  the  first  time  this  year  the 
daily  output  passed  the  300,000-ton  mark. 

The  official  figures  on  the  distribution  of  anthra¬ 
cite  this  coal  year  are  encouraging.  Domestic  sizes 
of  anthracite  have  been  distributed  closely  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  schedule  of  allotments  for  the  first 
third  of  the  coal  year,  and  in  some  regions  are  ahead 
of  schedule. 

New  York  is  only  250,000  tons  behind  and  all  the 
Atlantic  states  are  well  up.  Moreover,  their  loca¬ 
tion  is  such  that  their  deficiencies  can  be  made  up 
easily.  It  is  important  now  to  gain  a  surplus  in 
New  England,  Canada  and  the  Central  and  North¬ 
western  states,  as  weather  conditions  later  will  make 
it  more  difficult  to  coal  them. 


Twelve  breweries  belonging  to  the  two  large 
brewing  companies  in  Pittsburgh  are  being  closed 
down  voluntarily  by  the  owners  to  help  conserve  the 
fuel  supplies.  Some  of  them  have  already  been 
closed,  and  the  remainder  will  close  as  soon  as  the 
present  run  of  product  is  completed.  The  companies 
combined  in  a  statement  saying  that  they  could 
meet  their  demands  with  the  remaining  plants  in 
operation  by  hauling  their  product  a  little  further, 
and  were  glgd  to  help  win  the  war. 


Baltimore  News  Notes. 

A  lengthy  letter  has  been  addressed  by  Cardinal 
Gibbons  to  the  Fuel  Administration  and  to  the 
clergy  of  his  diocese  urging  that  miners  give  full 
time  to  full  coal  production  as  a  patriotic  duty. 

The  Maryland  Fuel  Administration  has  warned 
householders  not  to  heat  homes  before  real  cold 
weather.  It  is  pointed  out  Boston  has  an  order  to 
burn  no  coal  for  such  purposes  before  December  1. 

Added  to  the  scarcity  of  male  clerks  in  coal  of¬ 
fices  as  a  result  of  the  draft  is  a  famine  in  women 
stenographers.  Washington  has  called  them  by  the 
thousand  to  the  capital  and  other  cities  at  wages 
which  the  coal  men  frequently  cannot  pay.  Many  a 
coal  man  is  “burning  midnight  oil”  over  his  own 
correspondence. 

It  is  understood  that  figures  kept  by  the  Consoli¬ 
dated  Gas,  Electric  Light  &  Power  Co.  here  show 
that  the  coal  saving  from  lightless  nights  in  Balti¬ 
more  is  very  small,  only  running  a  few  tons  a  night, 
but  that  the  understanding  is  that  the  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istration  considers  the  “psychological  effect”  as  im¬ 
portant  as  the  coal  saving. 

The  fuel  administration  anthracite  allotment  for 
cities  of  Maryland  outside  of  Baltimore,  is  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Arlington,  17,244  tons;  Annapolis,  15,000 tons; 
Hagerstown,  14,585  tons;  Frederick,  11,601  tons; 
Walbrook,  9,671  tons;  Notre  Dame,  7,958  tons; 
Chevy  Chase,  6,807  tons ;  Cambridge,  6,378  tons ; 
Catonsville,  6,849  tons  ;  Bethesda,  6,198  tons  ;  Easton, 
6,014  tons;  Havre-de-Grace,  6,000  tons;  Towson, 
5,997  tons ;  Chestertown,  5,601  tons ;  Salisbury,  4,936 
tons. 

When  Maryland  was  promised  a  hard  coal  allot¬ 
ment  for  this  year  of  1,027,317  tons,  an  inquiry  was 
started  by  the  fuel  administration  to  determine  how 
much  should  come  to  Baltimore  and  surrounding 
suburbs.  The  allotment  above  was  a  ten  per  cent 
increase  (in  promise — not  as  yet  likely  of  fulfill¬ 
ment)  over  the  tonnage  of  a  year  previous;  this  to 
care  for  industrial  war  needs,  added  population  and 
the  fact  that  stocks  were  swept  clear  in  yards  here 
last  winter.  The  real  shortage  by  the  way  was  over 
20  per  cent.  Baltimore  has  now  been  definitely  al¬ 
lotted  713,318  tons.  This  is  77,936  gross  tons  more 
than  a  year  previous. 


Notes  from  Pittsburgh. 

During  the  week  52,044  tons  of  coal  passed 
through  Lock  No.  1,  of  the  Monongahela  River  and 
179,000  tons  through  Lock  No.  3. 

Shipments  of  coal  by  river  to  steel  plants  between 
this  city  and  Steubenville,  Ohio,  continue  heavy,  the 
rains  having  made  the  water  stages  in  the  pools 
somewhat  better. 

The  Associated  Companies  (ten  leading  insurance 
companies  writing  compensation  risks  on  coal  mines, 
with  Herbert  H.  Wilson  as  executive  head  of  the 
organization)  has  announced  that  the  rate  on  this 
class  of  risks  will  be  reduced  to  2.14  per  cent. 

The  attorney  general  of  Pennsylvania  has  ren¬ 
dered  an  opinion  to  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
Industry  that  coal  dredges  operating  on  the  navi¬ 
gable  streams  of  the  State  come  under  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Federal  laws  as  steam  vessels,  and  that 
the  State  Department  of  Labor  therefore  has  no 
right  to  require  the  owners  to  submit  to  the  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  boilers  of  the  dredges  by  State  officials. 
The  attorney  general  urges,  in  his  opinion,  that  the 
department  give  every  aid  to  the  Federal  authori¬ 
ties  in  seeing  that  the  boilers  are  inspected. 

Eighty  Connellsville  business  and  professional 
men,  including  three  ministers  of  the  gospel,  helped 
load  coke  Sunday  and  Monday  at  the  Davidson 
plant  of  the  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co.,  the  business  men 
helping  both  days  and  the  ministers  on  Monday. 
They  loaded  40  cars  of  coke  and  were  paid  at  the 
rate  of  53  cents  an  hour.  When  they  were  paid  off 
Tuesday  evening  they  immediately  turned  all  the 
money  over  to  the  Red  Cross.  The  help  was  given 
in  answer  to  an  order  from  the  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  coke  which  ac¬ 
cumulated  last  winter  during  the  car  shortage  moved 
to  the  steel  plants  as  soon  as  possible. 
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Anthracite  Distribution  by  States  for  Four  Months 

Shipments  of  Prepared  Sizes  to  New  England  Were  Slightly  Ahead  of  Allotment, 
While  Small  Deficits  Are  Recorded  in  the  Case  of  Middle  Atlantic  States. 


Figures  showing  the  distribution  of  anthracite 
during  the  four  months  April  1  to  July  31  reveal 
that  each  of  the  New  England  States  received  ton¬ 
nage  in  excess  of  its  .allotment,  while  the  Middle 
Atlantic  States,  with  the  exception  of  Virginia,  ran 
behind.  In  all  cases,  however,  the  departure  from 
schedule,  based  on  the  1916  distribution,  was  rela¬ 
tively  slight  and  was  accounted  for  in  the  main  by 
the  carrying  out  of  the  fuel  Administration’s  policy 
of  favoring  far-away  sections  in  the  early  part  of 
the  coal  year  and  making  up  the  deficit  in  nearby 
States  by  heavier  shipments  later  on. 

Canada  also  received  more  than  its  allotment. 
While  on  the  face  of  the  figures  shipments  to  the 
West  and  Northwest  fell  behind  this  was  due  in 
part  at  least  to  the  fact  that  the  statistics  do  not  in¬ 
clude  coal  in  transit  to  those  sections. 


Details  are  shown  in  the  following  tabulation : 


Due  on 

Distribution 

Allotment 

Made 

Ap 

r.  1-July  31  Apr.  1-July  31 

State. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Maine . . 

..  220,000 

244,363 

New  Hampshire  . 

. .  125,000 

141,022 

Vermont  . 

. .  110,000 

135,642 

Massachusetts  . 

.  .1,896,332 

2,102,466 

Rhode  Island  . 

..  266,768 

268,778 

Connecticut  . 

..  825,568 

914,235 

3,443,668 

3,806,506 

New  York  . 

..5,285,100 

5,046,306 

New  Jersey  . 

.  .1,820,260 

1,746,141 

Pennsylvahia  . 

2,635,827 

Delaware  . 

. .  81,952 

74,450 

Maryland  . 

. .  342,440 

341,368 

District  of  Columbia . 

. .  221,932 

219,429 

Virginia  . 

. .  34,132 

54,776 

10,472,384 

10,118,297 

Nine  Central  and  North- 

western  States  . 

.  .2,002,313 

1,780,681 

Canada  . 

.  .1,200,668 

1,251,942 

Program  Being  Carried  Out. 

In  giving  out  these  figures  the  Anthracite  Bureau 
of  Information  made  the  following  comment : 


West  Virginia  Operators  Planning  Fourth 
Liberty  Loan  Campaign. 

Charleston,  W.  Va.,  Sept.  5. — Plans  are  being 
matured  by  State  Chairman  W.  A.  MacCorkle  of 
the  Liberty  Loan  Committee  for  the  Fourth  Liberty 
Loan  campaign,  which  begins  on  September  28th, 
and  has  selected  in  each  of  the  larger  coal  districts 
a  chairman  for  the  coal  industry,  upon  whom  will 
rest  the  responsibility  for  the  results  in  his  district. 
The  men  selected  by  Chairman  MacCorkle  are  as 
follows : 

Fairmont  District:  Geo.  T.  Watson,  vice-president, 
Consolidation  Coal  Co. 

Guyan  District :  A.  R.  Beisel,  Holden,  general 
manager  of  the  Island  Creek  Coal  &  Oil  Co. 

Winding  Gulf  District:  E.  E.  White,  president  of 
the  E.  E.  White  Coal  Co. 

Kanawha  District:  C.  A.  Cabell,  Charleston, 
general  manager,  Carbon  Fuel  Co. 

Pocahontas  and  Tug  River  Districts:  John  J. 
Lincoln  of  Elkhorn,  general  manager,  Crozer  Coal 
&  Coke  and  Upton  Coal  &  Coke  Cos. 

New  River  District.  S.  A.  Scott,  of  Macdonald, 
general  manager  of  the  New  River  Co. 

The  coal  industry  has  contributed  in  very  large 
measure  to  the  success  of  West  Virginia  in  all  three 
previous  campaigns,  coal  operators  having  taken  an 
active  and  energetic  part  in  putting  over  the  loans 
and  no  doubt  is  entertained  as  to  the  results  which 
will  be  achieved  in  the  coming  campaign. 


Many  a  good  story  has  been  spoiled  by  sticking 
to  facts. 


“Complete  statistics  demonstrate  that  the  anthra¬ 
cite  industry,  both  as  to  production  and  distribution, 
during  the  first  third  of  the  coal  year  actually  ac¬ 
complished  the  big  task  which  it  set  for  itself  to  be 
accomplished  within  that  period.  Domestic  sizes  of 
anthracite  were  delivered  either  in  excess  of  the 
amounts  allotted  to  the  different  States,  or  virtually 
equal  to  such  allotments.  In  no  case  was  the  actual 
delivery  for  the  four  months  short  of  the  tonnage 
due  under  the  allotment  by  as  much  as  would  be 
made  up  by  a  week’s  shipments  to  such  State. 

“In  the  period  from  April  1  to  July  31  the  pro¬ 
gram  called  for  3,443,668  tons  of  prepared  anthracite 
distributed  into  New  England.  Actually  3,806,506 
tons  were  delivered  into  the  six  New  England 
States,  every  one  of  which  received  more  coal  than 
due  for  the  period.  Such  excess  distribution  into 
New  England  was  made  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
plan  of  the  Anthracite  Committee  of  the  U.  S.  Fuel 
Administration,  which  was  to  get  a  very  substantial 
advance  delivery  of  anthracite  into  New  England 
while  transportation  was  easy  and  ahead  of  cold 
weather.  In  the  same  way,  and  for  like  reason, 
Canada  received  1,251,942  tons  of  prepared  coal,  the 
basis  allotment  being  1,200,668  tons  for  the 
period. 

“With  such  accomplishment  to  New  England  and 
Canada,  the  distribution  into  the  six  Middle  Atlantic 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  was  close  up 
to  the  program,  reaching  10,118,297  tons.  The  short¬ 
age  on  quota,  354,087  tons,  is  negligible,  being  an 
amount  equal  to  only  four  days’  shipments,  which 
can  be  easily  made  good.  Such  territory  is  most 
contiguous  to  the  anthracite  region,  so  that  trans¬ 
portation  is  less  a  factor  in  winter  than  to  other 
sections  in  which  anthracite  is  consumed. 

“There  is  an  apparent  rather  than  a  real  shortage 
in  the  distribution  which  was  made  into  the  Central 
and  Northwestern  States.  For  the  four  months  they 
received  actually  1,780,681  tons,  against  the  allotment 
quota  of  2,002,313  tons.  The  figures  do  not  show 
the  coal  at  lower  Lake  ports  and  in  transit  consigned 
to  the  Central  and  Northwestern  States,  and  so 
actually  shipped  so  far  as  the  anthracite  industry 
was  concerned,  but  which  waited  lake  transportation 
for  delivery  to  destination.” 


The  Concentration  of  Industry. 

There  is  criticism  now  in  certain  quarters  rela¬ 
tive  to  congestion  of  manufacturing  in  the  Eastern 
States.  But  was  not  this  inevitable?  Could  any 
other  arrangement  have  been  made?  Surely  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  have  reproduced  the  manu¬ 
facturing  facilities  of  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts 
in  the  States  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  within 
any  reasonable  length  of  time.  To  attempt  a  dupli¬ 
cation  of  Pennsylvania’s  facilities  in  Illinois  in  time 
to  be  of  service  in  the  winning  of  the  war  would  be 
out  of  the  question. 

Certain  sections  are  inevitably  marked  as  the  great 
manufacturing  centers  of  the  country'.  There  raw 
material  must  be  sent,  if  not  at  hand,  and  from 
thence  shipments  must  be  made  on  a  large  scale. 
It  is  well  to  encourage  the  upbuilding  of  other  sec¬ 
tions  by  a  diversification  of  industries  and  a  scatter¬ 
ing  of  orders,  but  heavy  manufacturing  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  lighter  manufacturing  in  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  States  will  ever  be  the  great  keynotes  of 
industry,  we  may  be  sure. 

That  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  are  not  as 
congested  as  some  may  surmise  is  revealed  by  the 
most  casual  observation  of  the  traveler  passing 
through.  Surely  there  is  no  congestion  east  of  New 
London  or  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Connecticut, 
near  Winsted  and  Canaan,  while  there  are  portions 
of  western  Massachusetts  that  are  wild  enough.  Let 
there  be  more  trackage  provided  and  even  these 
long-settled  States  can  comfortably  accommodate 
many  more  people  and  many  more  industries. 

The  best  way  to  kill  a  complaint  is  to  attend  to  it. 


Bituminous  Output  Recovers. 


Midsummer  Slump  Ends  with  Sharp  Up- 
Turn  in  Week  of  August  24. 

Washington,  Sept.  5. — Bituminous  production  for 
the  week  ended  August  24  amounted  to  12,603,000 
net  tons,  including  lignite  and  coal  made  into  coke, 
which  production  exceeded  the  output  during  the 
corresponding  week  of  1917  by  1,852,000  net  tons,  or 
17  per  cent. 

The  estimates  of  production  for  the  week,  fur¬ 
nished  the  U.  S.  F'uel  Administration  by  the  U.  S. 
Geological  Survey,  indicate  a  signal  recovery  of  out¬ 
put  over  the  record  of  recent  weeks.  Compared 
with  the  record  for  the  week  of  August  17  the  in¬ 
crease  amounts  to  669,000  net  tons,  or  5.6  per  cent. 

The  average  production  per  working  day  during 
the  week  ended  August  24  is  estimated  at  2,100,000 
net  tons,  as  against  1,989,000  net  tons  during  the 
preceding  week,  and  1,792,000  net  tons  during  the 
corresponding  week  of  1917. 

Anthracite  production  for  the  week  is  reported  in 
net  tons  at  2,134,000,  as  against  1,924,000  net  tons 
during  the  preceding  week,  an  increase  of  10.9  per 
cent.  The  production  record  for  the  week  compares 
with  1,988,600  net  tons  during  the  corresponding 
week  of  1917. 

Shipments  of  bituminous  coal  during  the  week 
increased  from  all  districts  with  the  exception  of 
the  district  including  northeast  Kentucky,  the  high 
volatile  and  smokeless  fields  of  West  Virginia,  and 
from  the  Rocky  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 
Increase  of  shipments  in  central  Pennsylvania 
amounted  to  8  per  cent;  Ohio,  11  per  cent;  the  dis¬ 
trict  including  Illinois,  Indiana  and  Western  Ken¬ 
tucky,  5  per  cent. 

Bituminous  coal  loaded  on  vessels  at  Lake  ports 
(including  vessel  fuel)  during  the  week  ended 
August  24,  is  estimated  at  1,151,744  net  tons,  being 
an  increase  over  the  previous  week  of  3.8  per  cent, 
and  over  the  weekly  average  during  July  and  August 
of  11.8  per  cent. 

The  increase  of  shipments  to  New  England  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  is  estimated  at  10  per  cent.  Shipments 
were  also  increased  from  all  harbors. 

Conditions  During  Week  of  August  17. 

During  the  week  of  August  17  the  bituminous 
mines  produced  77.7  per  cent  of  their  present  full¬ 
time  output.  Losses  to  production  are  distributed  as 
follows :  Car  shortage,  12.4  per  cent ;  labor  shortage, 
including  strikes,  4.1  per  cent;  mine  disability,  4.2 
per  cent;  no  market,  0.5  per  cent;  all  other  causes, 
1.1  per  cent. 

Poor  transportation  conditions  caused  increased 
losses  of  time  by  mines  in  Illinois,  Somerset  County, 
Pennsylvania;  New  River  and  Winding  Gulf,  and 
the  high  volatile  districts  of  West  Virginia,  and  in 
northeast  and  western  Kentucky,  Improved  operat¬ 
ing  conditions  due  to  better  supply  of  cars  existed 
in  western  Pennsylvania,  Cumberland-Piedmont  dis¬ 
trict,  and  in  Southwest  Virginia.  Better  transporta¬ 
tion  conditions  existed  in  southern  Ohio,  but  such 
improvement  was  offset  by  shortage  of  labor. 


May  Beat  Germany  by  Christmas  Time. 

Special  to  the  New  York  World. 

Washington,  Sept.  3. — Unless  the  German  high 
command  Succeeds  in  stiffening  up  its  lines  and 
bringing  Marshal  Foch’s  magnificent  drive  to  an 
end,  the  war  will  be  over  by  Christmas.  This  view 
of  the  latest  war  news  from  the  western  front  was 
expressed  to-day  by  American  officers  of  high  rank 
and  by  Administration  officials  in  close  touch  with 
the  military  situation  in  Europe.  In  all  quarters  a 
feeling  of  optimism  and  even  enthusiasm  was  mani¬ 
fest.  This  was  true  of  diplomatic  officials  as  well 
as  Government  officials  and  military  men. 


The  annual  convention  of  the  Indiana  Retail  Coal 
Merchants’  Association  is  to  be  held  at  Indianapolis, 
September  25th  and  26th. 


Many  a  man  fails  because  he  has  too  little  confi¬ 
dence  in  himself,  and  too  much  in  his  friends. 
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Length  of  the  War. 

Baehe  Review. 

The  length  of  continuance  of  the  war  is  the  only 
uncertainity.  Should  the  German  command,  in  in¬ 
fatuated  stupidity,  elect  to  struggle  to  the  last,  the 
war  may  continue  another  year,  or  even  much  longer. 

But  these  sodden  pigs  in  lust  for  plunder,  and 
wolves  in  cruel  thirst  for  blood  and  destruction, 
have,  nevertheless,  cowardly  sneaking  traits  when 
threatened  with  shattering  defeat  and  will  squirm 
and  whine  for  peace  soon  in  hopes  to  save  some 
plunder,  as  well  as  their  precious  hides,  from  the 
avenging  storm  of  righteous  extinction  which  is 
descending  upon  them. 

The  Allies  are  now  better  prepared  to  meet  their 
offers  with  scorn  and  contempt  than  formerly,  be¬ 
fore  Germany’s  doom  had  become  so  plainly  sealed. 
Then  the  poisonous  brood  of  pacifists  were  able  to 
gain  a  hearing. 

Every  pacifist  in  this  country  is  either  a  defective 
or  a  crook.  But  they  are  scattered  everywhere. 
They  are  biding  the-ir  time  to  whisper  and  plead  for 
pityr  for  a  beaten  nation.  Their  societies  have  been 
destroyed  by  the  Government,  but  individually  they 
still  work.  Some  of  their  newspapers  have  been 
seized.  Others  have  been  bought  by  powerful  loyal 
interests.  In  these  last  a  thorough  housecleaning 
has  not  always  been  made,  and  here  and  there  an 
insidious  pro-German  or  England-hater  manages  to 
get  in  a  nasty  paragraph.  Also,  there  are  still  power¬ 
ful  press  interests  which  are  pretending  to  be  loyal, 
but  waiting  only'  for  the  sobbing  peace  proposition, 
when  they  will  join  in  the  appeal  for  pity  and  for¬ 
giveness  for  a  foe  prostrated. 


Must  Observe  Embargoes. 

The  following  notice,  warning  operators  that  they 
must  co-operate  with  the  Fuel  Administration  in 
carrying  out  its  plans  for  regulating  the  size  of 
bituminous  stocks,  appears  in  the  Bulletin  of  the 
Central  Pennsylvania  Coal  Producers’  Association : 

“Notices  have  been  issued  by  J.  P.  Cameron,  Dis¬ 
trict  Representative,  giving  the  names  of  consumers 
to  which  shipments  of  coal  from  Central  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  have  been  embargoed,  because  they  have  suf¬ 
ficient  stocks  of  coal  on  hand  to  provide  for  their 
needs,  in  order  that  distribution  of  coal  may  be  made 
efficiently  and  fairly  and  one  industry  not  have  too 
much  coal  and  another  not  any.  This  list  of  em¬ 
bargoed  consumers  was  prepared  by  the  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration. 

“Some  of  the  operators  have  co-operated  and 
checked  their  lists  carefully  and  arranged  that  none 
of  their  coal  was  shipped  to  embargoed  consumers ; 
others  through  carelessness  and  indifference  have 
shipped  coal  to  these  people. 

“This  is  a  notice  to  all  shippers  that  unless  they 
take  note  of  this  list  of  embargoed  consumers  and 
comply  with  the  directions  issued  by  the  District 
Representative  they  will  suffer  the  conequences  of  a 
diversion  of  all  of  their  coal.” 


T  lust  Unload  Cars  Promptly. 

Walter  Thayer,  General  Coal  Freight  Agent  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  is  sending  out  circulars  to 
consignees  urging  upon  them  the  necessity  for  un¬ 
loading  cars  promptly  as  a  step  in  aiding  coal  pro¬ 
duction. 

“The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is  bending  every  effort 
to  keep  cars  fully  supplied  to  the  mines,”  says  the 
circular.  “The  fullest  possible  use  of  coal  cars  can 
only  be  secured  by  the  most  prompt  unloading  on  the 
part  of  consignees.  Where  proper  facilities  have 
been  provided,  a  car  of  coal,  if  given  prompt  atten¬ 
tion,  can  be  unloaded  within  a  few  hours  and  re¬ 
leased  for  immediate  return  to  the  mines. 

"If  and  when  coal  is  not  unloaded  promptly,  the 
names  of  delinquent  consignees  will  be  reported  to 
the  Federal  Fuel  Administration  with  a  view  to  hav¬ 
ing  the  coal  transferred  to  users  who  will  promptly 
unload. 

“Failure  to  accomplish  desired  results  will  make  it 
necessary  to  place  an  embargo  against  such  con¬ 
signees. 

“May  we  not  count  upon  you  for  this  most  im¬ 
portant  assistance  in  the  production  of  coal?” 


Editorial  Notes. 

“Too  many  autos  standing  in  front  of  business 
places  interfere  with  mid-day  deliveries  of  coal  in 
the  business  section,”  one  of  our  retail  friends  re¬ 
ports.  “Must  get  around  early  or  else  leave  the  job 
until  late  in  the  day — all  adding  to  the  complexity  of 
the  retail  business.” 

Relative  to  recent  article  concerning  use  of  elec¬ 
tricity  on  railroads,  it  might  be  said  that  possibly  as 
good  a  generalization  on  this  topic  as  has  appeared 
was  given  out  by  the  late  Col.  Stevenson  of  the 
Flousatonic  RR.  something  like  25  years  ago,  aL 
trading  some  attention  at  that  time.  It  must  be 
remarked  that  certain  of  those  old-timers  had  a  full 
degree  of  comprehension  and  foresight. 

It  is  well  for  the  Fuel  Administration  officials  to 
recommend  all  due  economy  in  the  use  of  coal  and 
the  trade  will  endorse  their  efforts,  but  one  and  all 
should  remember  that  a  vast  amount  of  air  is  re¬ 
quired  for  the  well  being  of  a  household  and  conser¬ 
vation  methods  should  not  induce  air-tight  arrange¬ 
ments.  The  health  of  the  community  will  be  sure 
to  suffer  thereby.  It  is  better  to  take  a  chance  with 
cold  quarters  than  warm  rooms  filled  with  foul  air. 

One  dealer  reports  that  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
getting  redress  from  railroad  companies  is  a  prolific 
cause  of  complaint.  He  has  in  mind  a  glaring  mistake 
made  by  a  clerk  who  billed  a  car  with  a  simply  im¬ 
possible  weight,  but  the  obvious  nature  of  the  mis¬ 
take  does  not  seem  to  make  rectification  any  easier. 
Other  just  causes  of  complaint  involve  such  matters 
as  cars  of  coal  bought  and  paid  for  being  lost  and 
no  satisfaction  obtainable.  Further,  cases  are  now 
beginning  to  crop  out  relative  to  coal  supplied  on 
Fuel  Administration  orders  but  no  pay  obtainable, 
although  from  three  to  six  months  have  elapsed. 

With  the  official  acceptance  of  50  cents  per  tgn  as 
a  legitimate  profit  on  the  sale  of  domestic  coal  at 
retail  and  the  fixing  of  prices  to  assure  that  result, 
tonnage  becomes  a  most  interesting  factor.  If  there 
were  many  concerns  in  the  retail  trade  that  sold 
100,000  tons  of  coal  per  year  we  should  quite  expect 
to  hear  of  a  number  of  millionaires  in  the  retail 
business  after  a  few  years,  for  $50,000  per  annum 
securely  invested  soon  counts  up.  We  surmise, 
however,  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  trade  sells  less 
than  5,000  tons  per  annum  and  that  $2,500  per  year 
does  not  provide  much  more  than  an  emergency 
fund. 

One  feature  relative  to  power  house  operation 
that  has  to  be  considered,  and  generally  proves  a 
larger  proposition  than  anticipated,  is  the  amount 
of  water  required  for  condensing  and  boiler  pur¬ 
poses.  The  Lehigh  Electric  interests  had  to  provide 
a  veritable  lake  for  the  Hauto  power-house  and,  at 
that,  have  none  to  much  it  is  understood.  Recently  the 
New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  in¬ 
terests  have  had  to  make  arrangements  on  an 
elaborate  scale  for  an  increased  water  supply  for 
the  Cos  Cob  power-house.  During  one  dry  spell  a 
few  years  ago  it  was  necessary  for  the  company  to 
bring  water  from  New  York,  to  provide  an  adequate 
supply.  This  is  one  of  the  features  that  will  tend 
to  prevent  the  early  elimination  of  the  steam  loco¬ 
motive  as  a  motive  power  factor. 

The  financial  editor  of  the  World  who  often  pre¬ 
sents  well  considered  views  on  financial  topics,  came 
out  rather  pointedly  the  other  day  with  reference 
to  hysterical  warnings  sent  out  by  self-appointed 
financial  sponsers  for  the  people ;  pointing  out,  at 
the  same  time,  that  these  gentlemen  are  looking  after 
their  own  interests  to  a  notable  degree  by  charging 
a  good  rate  of  interest.  He  adds : 

“Congress  has  provided  the  bankers  of  the  country 
with  an  admirable  instrument  for  the  equitable  dis¬ 
tribution  of  credit  in  the  shape  of  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  Law.  Its  credit  machinery  is  as  elastic  as  the 
resources  and  energies  of  the  country.  There  is  no 
limit  to  the  assistance  it  can  afford  to  the  nation’s 
legitimate  productive  forces.  Its  facilities  should  be 
used  not  only  for  the  encouragement  of  essential 
industries  but  for  the  preservation  of  every  other 
class  of  enterprise  that  enters  into  the  business 
economy  of  the  country  in  normal  times. 


Pennsylvania  Notes. 

The  Brady  No.  1  slope  and  the  Greenback  work¬ 
ings,  near  Shamokin,  have  resumed  work  after  being 
idle  four  months,  due  to  a  mine  fire. 

1  he  Firth  Sterling  Steel  Co.  has  been  granted  a 
permit  to  construct  a  coal  hoist  pier  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Monongahela  River  at  McKeesport  to 
take  care  of  coal  shipped  to  the  plant  by  river. 

The  Anthracite  Conciliation  Board  has  requested 
the  operating  companies  to  keep  supplies  on  hand 
in  sufficient  quantities  to  permit  the  men  to  continue 
work  without  any  possible  cause  for  interruption. 
This  has  been  acceded  to  and  colliery  clerks  are 
now  busy  making  out  future  requisitions  for  all 
supplies  so  that  work  can  be  maintained  at  proper 
speed  during  the  coming  winter. 

The  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  is  now  operating  about 
350  oven  at  its  new  by-product  plant  at  Clairton,  Pa., 
where  the  first  coke  was  made  just  two  months  ago. 
Thus  far,  however,  the  tonnage  output  is  far  below 
the  regular  capacity  of  that  number  of  ovens,  but 
whether  this  is  due  to  shortage  of  coal  or  the  usual 
difficulties  attendant  upon  the  starting  of  new  ovens 
is  not  stated.  The  output  at  present  is  a  trifle  over 
10,000  tons  a  week. 

In  order  to  maintain  output  at  the  highest  figures 
possible,  Fuel  Administration  officials  have  asked  the 
Catholic  Church  to  use  its  kindly  offices  to  urge 
mine-workers  of  that  faith  to  work  holidays,  holy 
days  and  six  days  a  week.  Earlier  morning  services 
have  been  put  into  practice  so  that  mine-workers  can 
attend  mass  on  holy  days  and  be  ready  to  start 
work  at  the  required  hour.  The  men  will  not  be 
asked  to  work  Sundays. 

The  Connellsville  region  produced  337,000  tons  of 
coke  in  the  week  ending  August  24,  which  was  a 
gain  of  11,000  tons  over  the  preceding  week.  While 
it  is  below  the  rate  of  coke  production  in  July,  the 
coal  output  of  the  Connellsville  region  last  week, 
214,000  tons,  was  the  record  for  the  year  to  date. 
This  amount  is  exclusive  of  the  tonnage  converted 
into  coke  at  plants  of  the  region,  but  represents  only 
coal  shipped  in  its  raw  state — much  of  it  to  by¬ 
product  plants  at  a  distance  from  the  mines. 

Advices  from  Harrisburg  are  to  the  effect  that 
over  a  score  of  coal  companies  have  been  granted 
Pennsylvania  charters  in  the  last  five  or  six  weeks’ 
not  counting  several  concerns  to  engage  in  coal 
dredging.  The  bulk  of  the  new  mining  companies 
are  in  the  soft  coal  region,  some  of  them  having 
capitalization  of  as  high  as  $200,000.  The  coal 
dredging  concerns  are  to  operate  in  the  anthracite 
field.  It  is  stated  that  the  incorporation  of  coal 
companies  for  the  last  two  years  has  been  the  great¬ 
est  ever  known  in  the  State. 

Savings  plans  with  a  view  to  husbanding  every 
ton  of  coal  are  being  put  into  operation  throughout 
the  anthracite  region.  Every  possible  angle  is  being 
considered  by  officials,  who  fear  a  shortage  with  the 
drop  in  the  army  of  mine-workers  to  143,000,  or 
maybe  lower.  A.  C.  Campbell,  Fuel  Administrator 
for  Luzerne  County,  has  asked  the  Wilkes-Barre 
Coal  Co.  to  postpone  beginning  its  city  steam 
service  from  September  15,  the  usual  date,  until 
weather  conditions  require.  Any  inconvenience,  says 
Mr.  Campbell,  should  be  met  with  patriotic  willing¬ 
ness  to  put  up  with  a  little  hardship  until  such  time 
as  the  Fuel  Administration  shall  determine. 

Coal  comes  first,  under  an  order  of  the  War  Indus¬ 
tries  Board  covering  the  distribution  of  power  by 
the  West  Penn  Power  Co.  in  the  Pittsburgh  district. 
The  order  will  give  coal  mines  a  full  supply  of 
power,  although  other  war  industries  served  by  the 
company  are  now  working  a  restricted  number  of 
hours.  Under  a  previous  plan  it  was  proposed  tc 
meet  the  shortage  by  dividing  the  power  among  all 
the  essential  war  industries  in  the  district,  restrict¬ 
ing  lesser  essential  plants  to  night  operation.  Under 
this  plan  the  coal  mines,  numbering  about  150  in 
the  Pittsburgh  District,  would  have  been  forced  to 
accept  their  pro  rata  share  of  the  curtailment. 


Draft  Registration  Day:  September  12.  Notify 
all  employes  between  18  and  45  to  register. 
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Why  Retail  Coal  Prices 

Vary  at  New  Rochelle. 

Local  Firm  Explains  Why  Dealers’  Costs  Are 
Not  on  an  Even  Basis. 

At  New  Rochelle.  N.  Y.,  the  coal  situation  is  a 
dominant  influence  in  politics,  it  would  appear,  the 
head  of  a  prominent  coal  company  there  located 
being  the  city  treasurer.  So  acute  has  comment  be¬ 
come  that  the  concern  in  question  deemed  it  ad¬ 
visable  to  publish  a  full  page  advertisement  in  a 
local  paper,  indicating  why  its  cost  of  coal  is  higher 
than  that  of  other  competitors,  the  main  facts  read¬ 
ing  as  follows : 

“Now  as  to  our  particular  price — our  average  cost 
price  is  slightly  higher  than  some  of  our  competi¬ 
tors,  therefore  our  selling  price  is  slightly  higher 
for  the  following  reasons :  we,  for  the  past  30  years 
have  unfortunately,  as  it  appears  now,  bought  a 
large  percentage  of  independent  company  coal.  In 
former  years  this  cost  the  same  as  old  line  company 
coal,  but  now  because  of  Government  ruling  sells 
for  75  cents  a  ton  plus  a  20  cent  per  ton  commission 
or  total  of  95  cents  per  ton  more  than  the  old  line 
company  coal  and  we  are  compelled  by  Government 
ruling  to  purchase  from  the  same  source.  Our  ton¬ 
nage  at  present  is  between  50  per  cent  and  60  per 
cent  independent  company  coal,  therefore,  the  cost 
to  us  is  from  47/  cents  to  57  cents  per  ton  higher 
than  a  competitor  who  buys  nothing  but  old  line 
company  coal  and  no  independent  coal.  This  ac¬ 
counts  for  our  difference  in  price  and  we  wish  to 
bring  forth  the  fact  very  clearly  that  we  are  not 
exacting  from  our.  customers  a  larger  net  profit 
than  that  realized  by  our  competitors,  who  are  sell¬ 
ing  coal  at  a  cheaper  price  and  whose  price  is  arrived 
at  and  determined  by  the  same  method  as  our  price 
is  determined.  These  facts  can  also  be  verified  by 
the  county  fuel  administrator.” 

Corroboration  from  the  County  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tor  was  added  in  the  form  of  a  letter  reading  as 
follows : 

“Replying  to  your  favor  of  August  28th  let  me 
say  that  your  statement  is  correct,  to  wit :  that  the 
gross  margin  allowed  to  coal  dealers  in  this  county 
by  the  Fuel  Administration  is  $2,75  per  ton;  that 
this  includes  all  charges  which  devolve  on  the 
dealer  and  the  sum  of  50  cents  as  net  profit.  That 
the  price  of  independent  coal  is  fixed  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  at  75  cents  a  ton  more  than  the  price  of 
old  line  company  coal- and  that  to  this  a  commission 
of  20  cents  per  gross  ton  may  be  added  by  the 
jobbers  through  whom  such  coal  is  almost  invariably- 
purchased.  That  all  the  dealers  in  the  county  are 
required  to  report  to  this  office  the  tonnage  received, 
from  whom,  the  average  price  of  the  same  the 
tonnage  sold  and  the  price. 

“As  to  your  statement  that  between  50%  and  60% 
of  the  coal  you  purchase  is  from  independent  com¬ 
panies  I  will  say  that  while  I  cannot  state  the  exact 
percentage  I  can  affirm  that  a  considerable  propor¬ 
tion  of  your  tonnage  is  purchased  from  independent 
companies.  It  was  your  practice  to  purchase  in 
that  way  in  the  past  and  you  are  confined  by  the 
Federal  regulations  to  the  same  sources  of  supply 
this  year.” 

It  is  understood,  further,  that  some  of  the  New 
Rochelle  dealers  were  last  winter  at  a  particular 
disadvantage  with  reference  to  freight.  Those  who 
were  able  to  get  in  coal  when  the  harbor  was  but 
partially  frozen  had  to  pay  an  extra  price  for  tow¬ 
ing,  while  those  who  had  recourse,  later,  to  unusual 
rail  routes  had  to  pay  $1  or  more  per  ton  extra 
freight. 


The  Fuel  Administration  has  issued  an  order 
revising  prices  in  Mason  County,  West  Virginia, 
effective  August  29,  the  new  basis  being  $2.30  per 
net  ton  for  mine-run,  $2.55  for  prepared  sizes,  and 
$2.05  for  screenings,  plus  the  45-cent  wage  allow¬ 
ance  at  mines  where  that  is  applicable.  The  prices 
of  the  so-called  Virginia  anthracite  have  also  been 
revised,  effective  August  29,  to  the  following  basis : 
Egg,  $5.40  per  net  ton ;  stove,  $5.75 ;  nut,  $5.75 : 
briquettes,  $5.30;  pea  and  smaller  sizes,  $4.60. 


Coke  Industry  Changing. 

Tonnage  of  By-Product  Ovens  Rapidly  Over¬ 
taking  Beehive  Output. 

The  great  demand  for  coal  by-products  required 
for  the  manufacture  of  explosives  has  so  stimulated 
the  building  of  retort  ovens  that  it  is  probable  that 
by  the  end  of  the  current  year  the  output  of  by¬ 
product  coke  will  exceed  the  tonnage  turned  out 
by  the  beehive  ovens,  for  many  new  by-product 
plants  are  nearing  completion.  Labor  shortage  is 
interfering  with  the  production  of  beehive  coke  at 
the  present  time,  while  some  of  the  by-product  ovens 
are  unable  to  operate  at  full  capacity  because  of  the 
coal  shortage. 

The  production  of  each  grade  for  the  first  three 
months  of  1918,  and  by  weeks  during  April,  May 
and  June,  was  as  follows: 

By-product  Beehive 
Net  tons  Net  tons  Total 
Jan.,  Feb.,  and  March.  5,176,742  7,298,167  12,474,909 
Week  ended — 


April  6  .  466,223  621,000  1,087,223 

April  13  .  469,561  672,000  1,141,561 

April  20  .  470,916  614,000  1,084,916 

April  27  .  475,979  652,000  1,127,979 

May  4  .  479,138  647,000  1,126,138 

May  11  .  485,042  668,000  1,153,042 

Mav  18  .  484,688  678,000  1,162,688 

May  25  .  484,402  663,000  1,147,402 

June  1  .  479,824  612,000  1,091,824 

June  8  .  481,997  636,000  1,117,997 

June  15  .  484,290  661,000  1,145,290 

June  22  .  489,239  610,000  1,099,239 

June  29  .  496,396  604,000  1,100,396 

Total  .  11,424,437  15,636,167  27,060,604 


In  1917  the  coke  produced  in  by-product  ovens 
was  22,439,280  net  tons  and  the  beehive  coke  pro¬ 
duced  was  about  33,160,000  net  tons,  according  to 
current  estimates ;  a  total  of  55,599,280  tons. 

In  1916  the  figures  were  19,069,361  tons  for  by¬ 
product  and  35,464,680  tons  for  beehive;  a  total  of 
54,534,041  tons. 


Will  Have  Coal  Enough. 

Administrator  Cooke  Thinks  New  York  Will 
Escape  Hardship  Next  Winter. 

D.  W.  Cooke,  State  Fuel  Administrator,  has  is¬ 
sued  a  statement  predicting  that  New  York  City- 
will  have  enough  anthracite  if  everybody  practices 
economy  and  we  do  not  have  another  extraordi¬ 
narily  severe  winter. 

“I  never  have  had  and  I  do  not  now  have  any 
fear  that  there  will  be  any  shortage  of  coal  during 
the  coming  cold  season,”  says  Mr.  Cooke,  “pro¬ 
vided  reasonable  care  is  taken  to  prevent  waste  and 
careless  extravagance,  and  provided  the  weather  is 
not  so  extreme  as  last  winter,  but  is  similar  to  that 
prevailing  in  average  seasons. 

“The  system  of  handling  coal  in  this  city  is  all 
right.  We  are  not  making  any  revolutionary  changes 
in  it.  The  "feature  of  the  condition  to-day  is  that 
we  are  all  working  together  to  obtain  a  certain  re¬ 
sult.  All  the  administrative  functions  have  been 
co-ordinated  for  this  purpose. 

“We  have  this  year,  in  addition  to  the  former 
method  of  administration,  a  Director  of  Docks  & 
Terminals,  who  will  see  to  it  that  they  are  used  to 
the  best  advantage. 

“We  have  sufficient  barges  and  towboats,  and  the 
railroad  terminals  are  adequate.  There  are  ad¬ 
ditional  coal  chutes  provided  by  the  New  Jersey 
Central  pier,  and  there  are  additional  steaming  plants 
for  handling  coal  in  severe  weather.  The  retail 
dealers  are  provided  with  proper  and  sufficient 
equipment  to  do  their  share  of  the  work. 

“The  method  of  handling  coal  in  New  York  city 
has  been  satisfactory  except  in  such  extreme  seasons 
as  last  year.  Unless  we  have  a  recurrence  of  the 
extreme  weather  of  last  year  we  shall  be  able  to 
supply  New  York  without  any  trouble.  The  quota 
is  twelve  per  cent  more  than  in  1916.  But  there 
must  be  no  waste  or  extravagance.” 


Water  Power  of  U.  S.  with  Reference  to 
Geographical  Sub-Divisions. 

With  the  coal  situation  such  as  it  is,  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  hydro-electric  power  are  a  subject  of  par¬ 
ticular  interest  at  this  time.  The  United  States 
Geological  Survey  has  estimated  the  potential  water 
power  of  the  United  States  under  conditions  of 
minimum  and  maximum  flow,  exclusive  of  the  in¬ 
crease  which  could  be  brought  about  by  the  con¬ 
struction  of  reservoirs. 

Those  estimates  have  been  tabulated  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  geographical  sub-divisions  of  the  country  as 
follows : 


Estimated 

Estimated 

Group  of  States 

Minimum 

Maximum 

Horsepower  Horsepower 

New  England  . 

868,000 

1,605,000 

Middle  Atlantic  . 

1,357,000 

2,488,000 

East  North  Central  . . . 

832,000 

1,604,000 

West  North  Central  ... 

902,000 

1,956,000 

South  Atlantic  . 

2,346,000 

4,257,000 

East  South  Central  . . . 

1,087,000 

1,964,000 

West  South  Central  . . 

353,000 

822,000 

Mountain  . 

8,694,000 

16, 131, (XX) 

Pacific  . 

...  11,504,000 

23,078,000 

Total  . 

. . .  27,943,000 

53,905,000 

Only  about  one-sixth  of  the  estimated  minimum 
potential  water  power  available  in  the  United  States 
is  now  being  utilized.  Of  the  remaining  five-sixths, 
a  certain  amount  can  be  economically  developel  at 
this  time  provided  various  obstacles  can  be  over¬ 
come,  namely,  legal  difficulties,  scarcity  of  the 
necessary  capital,  materials  and  labor  due  to  war 
conditions ;  and  provided  a  favorable  market  within 
reasonable  transmission  distance  can  be  secured. 

A  nation-wide  survey  of  developed  and  unde¬ 
veloped  water  powers  of  the  country  is  being  carried 
on  by  the  Fuel  Administration  in  co-operation  with 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey. 


Central  Pennsylvania  Shipments. 

The  coal  output  of  Central  Pennsylvania  (ex¬ 
clusive  of  Somerset  County),  as  reported  by  the 
Central  Pennsylvania  Coal  Producers’  Association, 
was  1,215,744  tons  in  the  week  ended  August  17,  as 
compared  with  1,280,029  tons  in  the  preceding  week. 
Distributions  was  as  follows : 


Week  ending 
Aug.  10  Aug.  17 


Railroad  Fuel 

Cars. 

Cars. 

New  England  Roads  . 

1,087 

862 

Other  Roads  . 

5,083 

4,797 

Total  . 

6,170 

5,659 

Commercial  All  Rail 

Pennsylvania  . 

3,112 

3,009 

Maryland  . 

92 

89 

Delaware  . 

140 

117 

New  York  . 

3,268 

3,331 

New  Jersey  . 

1,927 

1,652 

New  England  . 

2,609 

2,863 

All  Other  States  . 

214 

150 

Canada  . 

487 

422 

Jobbers  . 

21 

159 

Total  . 

11,870 

11.792 

Shipment  to  Port 

New  York  . 

2,670 

2,878 

Philadelphia  . 

580 

473 

Baltimore  . 

61 

0 

Lake  Pools  . 

538 

468 

Total  . 

3,849 

3,819 

Grand  Total  . 

21,889 

21,270 

A  Nova  Scotian  correspondent  says :  “It  would 
be  well  if  the  several  labor  union  leaders  in  Nova 
Scotia  had  an  infusion  of  the  Gompers  patriotic 
spirit.  One  of  the  Nova  Scotian  leaders  declared 
the  other  day  that  four  days  were  a  sufficient  num¬ 
ber  for  a  minA  to  work  weekly.  Some  leaders, 
evidently,  do  not  realize  that  Canada  and  America 
are,  with  Britian,  France  and  Belgium,  at  war  with 
the  German  Junkers.  Why  should  the  boys  at  the 
front  work  seven  days  a  week  at  $1.10,  and  those 
at  home  work  four  only  at  $10.00  a  day?  Work  or 
fight,  as  a  Canadian  Minister  told  certain  slackers.” 
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Annual  Convention  of  New  York  State  Retail  Dealers. 

Coal  Men  from  All  Parts  of  the  Empire  State  Gather  at  Saratoga  Springs. 

Among  the  Distinguished  Speakers  at  Thursday’s  Session  Were  J.  D.  A.  Morrow,  General  Director  of  Distribution;  John  E.  Lloyd,  Vice- 

President  of  National  Retail  Association,  and  Senator  Brackett 


Saratoga,  Sept.  6. — The  annual  meeting  of  the 
New  York  State  Coal  Merchants’  Association  was 
opened  by  President  Dewey  a  little  after  3  o’clock 
on  Thursday  afternoon.  He  welcomed  the  85  to  90 
members  in  attendance  and  presented  his  annual  re¬ 
port,  which  will  be  found  in  its  entirety  in  another 
column. 

He  then  introduced  J.  D.  A.  Morrow,  General  Di¬ 
rector  of  Distribution  of  the  U.  S.  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion,  who  delivered  an  interesting  address  of  an 
hour's  duration.  Mr.  Morrow  told  of  his  appoint¬ 
ment  by  Dr.  Garfield  when  it  was  found  that  last 
winter’s  organization  for  the  distribution  of  ton¬ 
nage  was  unsatisfactory.  He  stated  that  it  was  then 
too  late  to  modify  the  prevailing  methods  so  far  as 
the  current  season  was  concerned,  but  said  that  he 
felt  sure  the  changes  that  had  been  made  with  ref¬ 
erence.  to  next  winter’s  supplies  would  be  found  sat¬ 
isfactory.  Details  are  now  on  a  new  basis. 

“There  were  two  interests  to  be  considered,’’  said 
Mr.  Morrow,  “the  producers  and  distributors  and 
the  consumers,”  while  all  of  the  work  had  to  be 
done  in  conformity  with  the  needs  of  the  War  Board. 
However,  the  State  Administrators  are  now  getting 
better  results  by  reason  of  their  experience  and 
thanks  to  the  efforts  of  A.  M.  Ogle,  who  is  now  in 
charge  of  the  work  of  the  State  Administrators.  Mr. 
Ogle  comes  from  Indiana,  where  very  beneficial  re¬ 
sults  have  been  obtained,  thanks  to  the  co-operation 
of  the  trade  with  the  Fuel  Administration. 

Holding  All  in  Line. 

Last  winter’s  work  too  often  consisted  of  officials 
sending  telegrams  directing  the  forwarding  of  all 
output  to  half  a  dozen  different  places ;  covering 
mine  capacity  six  times  over.  “Now  we  work 
through  trade  organizations  and  get  good  results.” 

It  is  found  that  some  small  operators  are  unwill¬ 
ing  to  co-operate,  continued  Mr.  Morrow,  but  by  ar¬ 
rangements  with  the  Railroad  Administration  they 
are  not  allowed  to  give  billing  instructions.  This 
restriction  soon  brings  them  in  line,  it  is  found.  In 
several  States  the  tonnage  is  now  well  up  to  require¬ 
ments,-  and  in  Illinois  there  is  a  million  tons  of 
surplus  indicated,  so  that  the  zone  of  distribution  for 
Illinois  coal  has  been  enlarged. 

Mr.  Morrow  stated  that  the  salvation  of  the  county 
chairmen  depended  upon  their  co-operation  with  the 
dealers  and  in  fact  this  is  a  time  for  co-operation 
by  all.  He  referred  to  the  extent  of  the  German  in¬ 
dustrial  campaign  carried  on  during  the  past  20  years, 
and  said  that  the  fundamental  mistake  thereof  was 
the  underrating  of  the  American  business  man. 
What  has  been  accomplished  in  the  way  of  large 
and  quick  results  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  a  new 
powder  plant,  erected  in  what  was  a  corn  field  two 
years  ago,  now  burns  7,000  tons  of  coal  per  day. 
Mining  cannot  be  speeded  up  as  ship-building  has 
been,  for  it  is  already  highly  efficient.  Yet  the  coal 
mining  industry  has  taken  on  the  burden  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  France,  in  addition  to  our  own,  and  has 
measured  well  up  to  its  task.  Mr.  Morrow  said : 
“We  feel  the  coal  men  are  with  the  Administra¬ 
tion,  and  we  depend  upon  you.” 

Plenty  of  Reports. 

Referring  to  the  demands  upon  the  time  of  deal¬ 
ers  and  others  necessitated  by  the  reports  that  are 
called  for,  he  said  they  were  highly  necessary  to 
permit  of  the  proper  handling  of  business.  He  told 
how  on  one  Saturday  afternoon  when  it  was  thought 
the  week’s  work  had  been  finished,  a  Government 
official  notified  him  that  195,000  tons  of  bunker  coal 
would  be  required  for  use  by  9:00  A.  M.  on  Mon¬ 
day. 

“We  must  know  what  coal  is  running  in  order  to 
meet  such  demands,”  explained  Mr.  Morrow.  “We 
had  the  information  and  all  the  boats  got  away  on 


time,  carrying  food  and  ammunition  at  a  very  crit¬ 
ical  time  in  the  affairs  of  our  allies.  The  retailers’ 
reports  are  nothing  to  the  mine  reports  that  are  re¬ 
quired,  but  by  them  we  discovered  the  shortage  in 
Michigan  on  August  1,  and  not  December  1,  and 
such  information  enables  us  to  help  you.  We  are 
receiving  weekly  in  Washington  45,000  reports  from 
dealers  and  50,000  reports  from  industries.  Four 
hundred  employes  are  at  work  on  the  compilation 
and  summarizing  of  these  statistics.” 

In  conclusion  Mr.  Morrow  alluded  to  co-operation 
among  business  men ;  the  extension  thereof  was  the 
feature  of  the  day.  An  organization  can  now  be 
formed  in  15  minutes,  which  could  not  be  formed 
previously  in  years. 

The  members  present  expressed  their  hearty  in¬ 
terest  in  Mr.  Morrow’s  instructive  remarks. 

Splendid  Results  from  Insurance. 

He  was  followed  by  Commissioner  Clement  of  the 
Mutual  Insurance  organization,  who  told  how  suc¬ 
cessful  had  been  the  dealers’  arrangements  for  tak¬ 
ing  care  of  their  responsibilities  under  the  compensa¬ 
tion  insurance  law.  A  saving  of  more  than  40  per 
cent,  had  been  effected,  and  a  greater  saving  was 
possible  if  all  the  dealers  joined  in  the  plan. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Clement’s  remarks, 
President  Dewey  announced  the  following  nominat¬ 
ing  committee:  R.  J.  Buck,  Watertown;  J.  Scott 
Baldwin,  Elmira;  Garrett  Busch  and  W.  R.  Pettit 
of  Long  Island,  and  W.  L.  Meyerly  of  Middletown. 
The  afternoon  session  was  then  adjourned. 

At  the  dinner  Thursday  evening,  at  which  many 
ladies  were  present  as  well  as  all  the  visiting  coal 
men  and  a  few  invited  guests,  President  Dewey  in¬ 
troduced  Senator  Brackett  as  the  first  speaker.  Mr. 
Blrackett  welcomed  the  visitors  with  a  rousing  pa¬ 
triotic  address. 

Frank  H.  Beach,  who  was  appointed  toastmaster, 
then  introduced  John  E.  Lloyd,  Resident  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  Washington.  Mr.  Lloyd  in  his  remarks 
took  an  optimistic  view  of  the  future,  promising 
better  conditions  next  winter  because  of  the  organ¬ 
ized  effort  on  the  part  of  the  coal  men.  The  retail 
coal  dealers,  said  Mr.  Lloyd,  were  making  some 
money — not  too  much,  but  what  they  are  justly  en¬ 
titled  to,  for  without  fair  and  reasonable. profit  they 
cannot  give  good  service.  He  advised  his  hearers 
to  give  very  careful  attention  to  the  keeping  of  rec¬ 
ords.  Only  by  so  doing,  he  said,  can  dealers  speak 
intelligently  of  costs. 

John  E.  Lloyd  Takes  Look  Ahead. 

Speaking  of  probable  conditions  after  the  war, 
Mr.  Lloyd  predicted  that  control  of  the  coal  business 
would  be  continued  to  some  extent.  This,  he  indi¬ 
cated,  was  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  co-opera¬ 
tion  among  various  branches  of  the  trade.  “Labor 
gets  all  it  wants  because  organized,”  he  said,  “and 
the  coal  men  must  be  organized  if  they  would  as¬ 
sure  themselves  of  getting  all  that  they  are  entitled 
to.  A  representative  has  been  put  in  the  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration  through  organized  effort.  Because  of 
previous  lack  of  organization  the  dealer  has  not 
stood  very  high  in  his  community.” 

Seaman  Moran,  recently  back  from  France,  next 
made  a  patriotic  address. 

He  was  followed  by  Warwick  S.  Carpenter  of  the 
New  York  State  Conservation  Commission,  who  told 
of  work  leading  up  to  the  greater  use  of  wood  as 
a  household  fuel.  Mr.  Carpenter  said  that  fully  a 
million  tons  of  coal  might  be  saved  in  this  State  an¬ 
nually  if  all  those  who  could  obtain  this  fuel  would 
use  it  as  a  substitute  for  anthracite.  “Every  stick 
of  wood  burned  to  save  coal,”  concluded  Mr.  Car¬ 
penter,  “molds  a  bullet  for  democracy.” 


President  Dewey’s  Annual  Report. 

In  his  annual  report,  read  at  the  Thursday  after¬ 
noon  session,  President  Dewey  said: 

‘One  year  has  passed  since  our  last  annual  con¬ 
vention  held  at  Buffalo,  and  it  has  been  a  momen¬ 
tous  one  for  the  world;  fraught  with  great  dangers 
to  Democracy.  We  have  all  made  our  sacrifices,  both 
social  and  economic  and  probably  we  will  be  called 
upon  to  make  more  and  greater  sacrifices  before  the 
war  is  ended. 

“Do  we,  ourselves,  appreciate  the  important  posi¬ 
tion  we  occupy  in  the  war;  both  for  America  and  our 
Allies?  We  are  the  distributors  of  the  basic  product 
of  all  war  activities  and  social  relations.  Without 
coal,  there  would  be  no  goods  or  munitions  manufac¬ 
tured  ;  no  home  life  or  social  intercourse.  It  is  up 
to  us  to  conduct  our  business  that  we  may  each  one 
of  us  carry  our  share  of  the  burden,  and  that  we 
will  square  oiir  business  with  our  conscience,  and 
always  feel  we  are  doing  the  greatest  good  for  the 
greatest  number. 

“Many  momentous  events  have  happened  since  last 
we  met.  At  that  time,  Dr.  Garfield  had  just  been 
appointed  and  was  building  up  an  organization, 
which  in  itself  has  been  a  stupendous  task.  He  has 
brought  to  his  assistance  some  of  the  brightest  minds 
in  the  coal  trade,  and  is  smoothing  many  rough  spots, 
trying  to  give  every  distributor  a  fair  deal. 

“At  our  last  meeting,  we  were  very  much  dis¬ 
turbed  that  the  retailers  had  no  representative  on 
Dr.  Garfield’s  staff.  In  June,  Hon.  Samuel  B. 
Crowell  was  appointed  to  fill  this  most  important 
position.  He  is  a  man  of  large  and  wide  experi¬ 
ence,  having  been  vice-president  of  the  Geo.  B.  New¬ 
ton  Coal  Co.  of  Philadelphia,  where  his  activities 
extended  into  all  branches  of  the  coal  trade.  Your 
Association  had  a  very  influential  part  in  his  selec¬ 
tion  and  we  feel  great  pride  in  the  result  of  our 
efforts. 

“Due  to  the  foresight  and  energy  of  some  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Washington  dealers,  a  Na¬ 
tional  coal  dealers’  association  has  been  organized, 
representing  nearly  all  the  States  in  the  Union. 
While  not  convinced  at  first  it  could  be  made  a 
source  of  influence,  I  am  more  than  satisfied  it  is  a 
great  institution  for  influence  and  bettering  the  retail 
conditions.  Remember  after  the  war  is  ended,  there 
will  be  many  hard  nuts  to  crack.  Won’t  it  be  bet¬ 
ter  to  have  an  association  that  knows  how  and  can 
do  things  on  the  job?  I  know  so. 

“The  cost  of  maintaining  such  an  institution  is  not 
great,  and  divided  among  the  States  which  are  mem¬ 
bers,  is  very  little  for  each;  nothing  compared  with 
the  benefits  each  dealer  receives.  Your  assessment 
is  based  on  the  State  population,  and  then  sub¬ 
divided  on  a  proportionate  basis  for  each  county. 
If  enough  dealers  would  become  members  of  the 
State  Association,  the  cost  would  come  from  the 
treasury.  > 

D.  W.  Cooke  the  Right  Man. 

“Mr.  Wiggin,  State  Fuel  Administrator,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  accept  a  very  high  financial  position.  We 
regret  his  going.  His  work  in  the  State  has  been 
of  the  highest  character ;  his  organization  of  County 
Fuel  Administrators  almost  perfect.  Men  of  the 
highest  standing  in  their  communities,  broad  in  their 
vision,  and  as  they  have  come  to  know  us,  recognize 
the  fact  we  need  help  that  we  may  better  serve  the 
public. 

“Fortunate  are  we  in  the  selection  of  D.  W.  Cooke 
as  his  successor.  His  reputation  and  fairness  toward 
all  who  have  met  him,  make  me  believe  we  will  have 
co-operation  in  all  our  affairs,  providing  we  play  the 
game  on  the  level — but  woe  to  those  who  try  to  put 
something  over. 

“Due  to  association  work,  the  retail  dealer’s  busi- 
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ness  is  in  the  best  condition  regarding  costs  and 
protits  it  ever  has  been.  He  knows  more  about  costs, 
keeping  his  books,  and  general  method  of  doing 
business ;  consequently  is  generally  getting  a  reason¬ 
able  profit. 

“Your  treasurer,  secretary,  commissioner  and 
executive  secretary  will  report  to  you  the  details  of 
the  year’s  activities.  I  wonder  if  you  appreciate  the 
labor  and  time  your  treasurer  has  given  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  with  no  compensation;  visiting  the  office 
nearly  every  day  when  in  town,  and  is  really  the 
wheel  horse  of  direction.  Mr.  Clement’s  work 
speaks  for  itself  in  the  success  of  your  insurance 
company;  putting  it  on  a  very  successful  basis,  pay¬ 
ing  our  first  10  per  cent,  dividend,  and  believe  we 
can  look  forward  to  regular  dividends  of  which  10 
per  cent,  will  be  the  minimum. 

“It  has  always  been  our  theory  that  we  must  have 
a  paid  secretary  to  make  our  organization  a  complete 
success.  In  Mr.  Woodside,  we  have  just  the  man. 
The  dealer’s  troubles  he  makes  his  own;  the  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  success  is  his  ambition;  and  advise  every 
dealer  who  is  in  trouble  to  confide  in  him.  If  there 
is  any  way  of  assisting,  'you  may  rest  assured  he 
will  find  it. 

“Among  the  successful  accomplishments  of  your 
association  has  been  the  working  out  a  cost  system 
which  has  been  accepted  by  the  State  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
trator,  and  has  put  your  business  in  the  best  shape  it 
ever  has  been.  The  bulletin  issued  to  you  each 
month ;  your  insurance  company  brought  to  a  high 
standard  of  success!  Can  you  imagine  any  dealer 
not  willing  to  pay  ten  dollars  that  the  work  may  go 
on  and  his  benefits  continue? 

“Is  it  too  much  to  ask  you  to  solicit  legitimate 
dealers  in  your  county  who  are  not  members,  and 
urge  them  to  join?” 

Secretary  Woodside’s  Report. 

G.  W.  F.  Woodside,  executive  secretary,  in  the 
course  of  his  annual  report,  said: 

It  has  been  a  year  under  new  conditions — that  of 
Federal  supervision  and  regulation— and  has,  with¬ 
out  question,  brought  more  difficulties  and  complex 
problems  to  the  retail  coal  merchant  for  him  to  face 
and  endeavor  to  solve  than  in  all  the  years  of  the 
past. 

The  work  of  the  year  has  been  greatly  diversified 
and,  therefore,  difficult  for  classification.  It  may, 
however,  be  summed  up  under  three  heads :  Organ¬ 
ization,  Educational  and  Executive. 

State  and  County  Fuel  Administra  shrdlu  cmfwyua 
ORGANIZATION :  The  appointment  of  Federal, 
State  and  County  Fuel  Administrators  brought  about 
the  absolute  necessity  of  a  more  complete  and  exten¬ 
sive  organization  throughout  the  State.  When  the 
officers  of  the  association  first  called  upon  Dr.  Gar¬ 
field  they  were  told  by  him  that  the  only  solution 
of  the  retailers’  problems  was  through  their  State 
Association  and  any  help  would  have  to  come 
through  that  channel.  When  the  Administrator  for 
the  State  of  New  York  was  appointed  he  advised 
the  strengthening  of  the  State  Association  and  ex¬ 
pressed  his  hearty  approval  and  appreciation  of  the 
work  it  was  doing,  and  has  worked  together  with 
them  making  frequent  use  of  their  information  and 
facilities.  As  soon  as  the  State  Fuel  Administrator 
began  to  build  up  his  organization  of  county  admin¬ 
istrators  the  association  kept  pace  with  him  by  or¬ 
ganizing  the  counties  of  the  State  through  the  agency 
of  Committees. 

A  chairman  was  appointed  by  the  President  in 
each  county  who  was  directed  to  select  and  appoint 
his  conferees.  By  this  means  the  State  association 
was  able  to  keep  in  closer  touch  with  local  affairs 
throughout  the  entire  state  than  would  have  been 
otherwise  possible  and  the  County  Committee  was 
the  representative  of  the  State  Association  in  trans¬ 
actions  between  the  county  administrator  and  the 
dealers  and  has  been  able  to  be  of  great  assistance 
to  both.  From  the  beginning  of  the  County  Com¬ 
mittee  in  several  counties  has  already  developed  a 
County  Association  fully  organized  and  doing  good 
work. 

Much  has  been  accomplished  along  these  lines  but 
much  more  remains  to  be  done,  and  we  hope  before 
another  year  goes  around  to  see  this  phase  of  the 


work  greatly  enlarged.  Under  this  head  it  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  place  to  state  that  during  the  year  the 
State  Association  membership  has  greatly  increased. 

The  membership  one  year  ago  was  657.  It  is  now 
1091.  This  is  an  increase  of  a  trifle  over  66  per  cent, 
but  when  we  realize  that  1091  is  not  50  per  cent  of 
the  listed  retail  coal  merchants  of  this  State,  it  is 
not  as  satisfactory  as  appears  at  first  glance.  We 
should  have  a  membership  before  the  next  conven¬ 
tion  of  over  2,000. 

EDUCATIONAL:  Under  the  two  heads  of 
“Meetings”  and  The  Association  Bulletin. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  became  apparent  under 
Federal  regulation  and  the  promulgation  of  Dr. 
Garfield’s  order  concerning  “Gross  Margins”  was 
the  fact  that  the  dealers  generally  needed  help  and 
instruction  in  their  efforts  to  adjust  their  margins 
when  the  order  issued  by  Dr.  Garfield  which  pro¬ 
vided  an  increase  of  30  per  cent  over  the  margin 
of  1915,  Provided,  it  was  not  in  excess  of  the  margin 
of  July,  1917,  did  not  provide  a  sufficient  margin 
to  enable  them  to  remain  in  business.  It  imme¬ 
diately  was  seen  that  before  much,  if  anything,  (in 
many  cases),  could  be  done,  it  was  absolutely  not 
necessary  to  carry  on  a  campaign  of  education  among 
the  dealers  all  over  the  State  along  the  line  of  in¬ 
structions  concerning  costs.  This  was  done  by 
counties  and  in  every  county  in  the  State  where  the 
county  chairman  could  or  would  arrange  for  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  dealers  they  were  met  with  and  instructed  . 
as  to  the  legitimate  items  that  went  into  the  cost 
of  handling  a  net  ton  of  coal  at  retail  from  the  time 
it  arrived  alongside  until  it  was  in  the  customers’ 
bins  and  the  money  received. 

Coupled  with  this,  full  and  detailed  instructions 
were  given  regarding  the  method  provided  by  the 
Federal  and  State  Administrations  to  secure  a  proper 
gross  margin  that  would  cover  all  costs  and  give 
the  retailer  a  net  profit  of  50  cents  per  ton.  At 
many  of  these  meetings  the  County  Administrator 
was  present  and,  we  are  happy  to  state,  counselled 
the  dealers  to  carry  out  the  instructions  given.  We 
know  of  no  instances  where  these  instructions  were 
followed  that  a  fair  adjustment  was  not  secured. 

EXECUTIVE:  During  the  past  year  we  have 
followed  an  entirely  different  method  of  handling 
the  work  and  results  have  justified  the  change. 
Your  executive  secretary  has  not  had  the  time  nor 
the  opportunity  of  calling  upon  individual  dealers 
at  their  places  of  business  to  solicit  their  dues,  etc., 
but  has  given  his  efforts  to  meeting  with  the  county 
groups  and  associations  and  has,  no  doubt,  been 
able  to  meet  many  more  and  get  better  acquainted 
throughout  the  state  than  could  possibly  have  been 
done  by  following  the  old  method. 

What  Association  Has  Accomplished. 

The  Association  has  accomplished  many  things  for 
your  benefit  during  the  past  year.  It  would  not  be 
possible  to  name  them  all  but  some  of  them  are  too 
important  to  be  passed  by.  (1)  They  were  largely 
instrumental  in  having  a  representative  of  the  retailer 
placed  on  Dr.  Garfield’s  staff  and  picked  the  best 
man  for  the  place.  This  representative  has  already 
accomplished  much  and  will  do  more.  (2)  Were 
largely  responsible  in  having  Dr.  Garfield  revise  the 
method  of  distribution  for  this  year  from  a  one  ton 
unit  basis  to  the  method  adopted.  (3)  Secured  the 
practical  elimination  of  the  “snow-bird”  from  the 
business  by  securing  an  order  which  makes  it  im¬ 
possible  for  him  to  buy  coal,  or  for  the  shipper  to 
furnish  him,  without  an  order  from  the  County  Ad¬ 
ministrator.  (4)  Persuaded  Dr.  Garfield  to  make 
a  uniform  reduction  of  30  cents  per  ton  during  the 
five  months  from  April  1  to  September  1  instead 
of  the  sliding  reduction  of  50  to  10  cents. 

The  association  urged  upon  Dr.  Garfield  the  ad¬ 
visability  of  there  being  no  reduction  this  year  but 
rather  to  maintain  the  price  where  it  was  and  thus 
give  the  operators  the  additional  incentive  to  speed 
up  production.  We  believe  this  would  have  been 
better  for  all  concerned — the  consumer,  the  retailer 
and  the  producer.  With  the  added  30  cents  the 
producer  would  have  had  better  results  in  his  opera¬ 
tion  and  the  output  would  have  undoubtedly  been 
greater.  The  retailer  would  not  have  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  adjust  prices  and  could  have  supplied  his 


customers  at  a  uniform  price  and,  lastly,  the  con¬ 
sumer  probably  would  not  now  be  facing  the  likeli¬ 
hood  of  a  greatly  advanced  price.  Dr.  Garfield, 
however,  insisted  that  a  reduction  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  and  as  an  alternative  method  the  Association 
urged  that  it  be  made  an  average  reduction  of  25 
cents  for  the  five  months.  Fie  accepted  the  plan  and 
made  it  30  cents. 

In  conclusion  I  would  like  to  offer  a  few  sugges¬ 
tions  for  the  coming  year.  I  would  like  to  urge  the 
earnest  support  of  every  member  and  their  assist¬ 
ance  in  the  effort  toward  bringing  about  as  nearly 
as  possible  a  100  per  cent  membership  by  working 
to  get  every  dealer  in  their  vicinity  who  is  not  a 
member  to  join  the  Association. 

I  would  like  to  urge  a  complete  and  thoroughly 
organized  county  association,  holding  meetings  reg¬ 
ularly  at  least  once  a  month,  in  every  county  in  the 
State  and  to  this  end  pledge  the  hearty  support  and 
assistance  of  the  State  organization.  I  believe  it 
has  been  thoroughly  demonstrated  during  the  past 
year  that  one  of  the  best  things  that  has  come  out 
of  the  regulation  that  we  have  had  through  the  Fuel 
Administration  has  been  the  getting  together  of  the 
retail  dealers  for  conference  and  discussion  of  their 
problems.  Not  only  has  it  resulted  in  a  solution  of 
and  the  betterment  of  their  trade  conditions,  but  it 
has  resulted  in  their  coming  to  know  each  other  as 
they  never  did  before. 

Believing  this  frequent  meeting  together  should  be 
fostered  and  encouraged,  I  would  like  to  suggest 
that  the  State  Association  hold  four  quarterly  meet¬ 
ings  during  the  year  in  four  different  places  in  the 
State  with  reference  to  location,  so  that  the  entire 
State  might  be  covered.  No  better  place  exists  in 
this  or  any  other  state  than  Saratoga  for  the  annual 
meeting  and  I  would  like  to  see  it  made  the  regular 
place  for  holding  the  annual  meeting  and  the  three 
other  meetings  of  the  year  .held  wherever  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  dealers  of  the  state  might  be  best  and 
most  conveniently  served. 


May  Raise  Anthracite  Wages. 

Washington,  Sept.  5. — Dr.  Garfield  held  another 
conference  here  yesterday  with  the  district  presi¬ 
dents  and  other  anthracite  representatives  of  the 
U.  M.  W.  There  are  increasing  indications  tonight 
that  the  request  for  wages  equal  to  those  paid  in  the 
bituminous  fields  will  be  granted. 

After  the  conference  Doctor  Garfield  said  that 
while  he  had' not  changed  his  view  as  to  the  obliga¬ 
tion  growing  out  of  the  promise  made  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  concerning  mine  wages  during  the  war,  infor¬ 
mation  dealing  with  the  relative  wages  paid  to 
bituminous  and  anthracite  operators  and  to  workers 
in  other  industries  must  be  given  careful  considera¬ 
tion. 

He  also  told  the  anthracite  miners’  representatives 
that  the  miners  would  be  expected  to  continue  to 
co-operate  with  the  Government  by  working  steadily 
and  that  the  inquiry  will  be  carried  on  with  the  ut¬ 
most  dispatch,  and  that  his  conclusions  as  to  the 
wage  question  will  depend  upon  the  findings  of  the 
investigators. 


Senate  Passes  “Dry”  Resolution 

Washington,  Sept.  5. — Under  the  terms  of  a 
joint  resolution  passed  by  the  Senate  today  and  im¬ 
mediately  sent  to  the  House  for  similar  action,  Pres¬ 
ident  Wilson  is  given  power  to  immediately  estab¬ 
lish  “dry”  zones  in  the  vicinity  of  coal  mines.  The 
resolution  reads  as  follows: 

“The  President  is  hereby  authorized  and  empow¬ 
ered  at  any  time  to  establish  zones  of  such  size  as 
he  may  deem  advisable  about  coal  mines,  munition 
factories,  shipbuilding  plants,  and  such  other  plants 
for  war  material  as  may  seem  to  him  to  require  such 
action  whenever,  in  his  opinion,  the  creation  of  such 
zones  is  necessary  to  or  advisable  in  the  proper 
prosecution  of  the  war.  And  he  is  hereby  authorized 
and  empowered  to  prohibit  the  sale,  manufacture, 
and  distribution  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  such  zones, 
and  any  violation  of  the  President’s  regulations  shall 
be  punishable  by  a  fine  of  $1,000  or  one  year’s  im¬ 
prisonment  or  both.” 
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Government’s  Power  Plans. 


Said  to  Contemplate  Doing  Away  with  Many 
Small  Steam  Plants. 

Evidently  the  Government  has  rather  elaborate 
plans  for  increasing  the  use  of  electricity  when  it 
gets  control  of  the  country’s  power  plants,  as  it  will 
shortly,  if  the  legislation  now  pending  goes  through 
as  anticipated.  In  fact,  according  to  a  recent  dis¬ 
patch  to  the  New  York  Globe  from  Judson  C.  Wel- 
liver,  one  of  the  best  posted  Washington  corre¬ 
spondents,  the  carrying  out  of  the  plans  will  revo¬ 
lutionize  the  use  of  bituminous  coal  to  quite  an  ex¬ 
tent.  Mr.  Welliver  says  that  while  a  good  deal  has 
been  written  about  this  power  legislation  the  public 
has  not  yet  got  hold  of  the  underlying  theory. 

“It  is,  indeed,  first  of  all,  a  war  emergency 
measure.”  he  continues.  “There  must  be  more  power 
and  it  must  be  had  soon.  In  order  to  get  plants 
created  where  they  are  most  needed  and  to  insure 
materials  for  them,  the  Government  is  planning  to 
invest  $200,000,000  in  building  new  ones,  and  con¬ 
necting  them  up  with  existing  ones  that  will  be 
taken  under  Government  control.  But  this  is  only 
a  beginning. 

“Underneath  all  this  is  the  big  proposal  to  make 
this  an  electrical  country ;  to  cut  out  the  small  steam 
plants  which  provide  power  for  industries ;  to  turn 
coal  directly  into  electric  current  and  ship  it  over 
copper  wires  or  aluminum  mains  instead  of  in  cars. 

Urgent  Need  of  More  Power. 

“For  several  months  an  investigation  of  the  power 
question  has  been  afoot  here,  to  determine  whether 
there  was  power  capacity  enough  to  meet  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  demands  of  war  times.  The  decision  was 
that  more  power  must  be  provided  at  once.  Water¬ 
power  would  have  been  the  logical  recourse,  but  con¬ 
struction  of  the  great  works  needed  for  its  develop¬ 
ment  takes  time,  labor  and  materials.  It  was  found 
more  practical,  for  the  emergency,  to  produce  steam 
on  the  wholesale  plan,  turn  it  into  current  and  dis¬ 
tribute  it  from  central  plants. 

“The  inquiry  developed  that  to  meet  the  present 
and  prospective  shortage  in  the  industrial  districts 
would  require  $138,000,000  worth  of  new  steam 
plants.  But  the  continually  increasing  prices  made 
it  necessary  to  estimate  liberally,  so  the  bill  which 
Congressman  Sims  introduced  calls  for  $200,000,000. 
This  the  Government  is  to  invest  in  steam  power 
plants.  These  new  plants  will  be  linked  up  with  ex¬ 
isting  ones,  which  the  Government  industrial  authori¬ 
ties  will  take  over  in  order  to  insure  co-ordination 
and  the  most  economical  management.” 


Big  Production  Records  Continue. 

Washington,  Sept.  5. — The  central  Pennsylvania 
field  has  gone  over  the  top  with  the  biggest  produc¬ 
tion  for  the  current  coal  year.  Charles  O’Neill,  pro¬ 
duction  manager  in  that  district,  reports  to  James 
B.  Neale,  director  of  production,  United  States  Fuel 
Administration,  that  the  output  for  the  week  ended 
August  24  was  1,306,075  tons,  or  7,007  tons  more 
than  the  highest  previous  week  of  the  present  coal 
year. 

The  Clearfield  Bituminous  Coal  Corporation,  in 
this  field,  reports  that  in  May  the  percentage  of  ab¬ 
sentees  was  20.8 ;  in  June  it  was  12.5;  in  July  it 
dropped  to  9.3.  As  a  foil  to  this,  tonnage  produced 
per  man  per  day  rose  from  4.8  in  May  to  5.4  in 
June,  and  5.6  in  July.  The  record  week  of  August 
24  indicates  the  progress  of  effective  production 
work  in  the  district  as  a  whole. 

Another  fine  example  for  other  mining  districts 
to  live  up  to,  if  possible,  is  furnished  by  G.  D.  Kil¬ 
gore,  production  manager  at  Norton,  Va.,  who  re¬ 
ports  to  the  production  bureau  of  the  U.  S.  Fuel 
Administration  that  for  the  week  ending  August  24 
the  output  of  the  district  was  202,035  net  tons.  This 
is  1,100  net  tons  higher  than  any  week  during  the 
present  coal  year. 


Coal  men  have  done  considerable  good  war  work 
and  are  now  preparing  for  the  Victory  Liberty  Loan. 

No  slackers  here. 


Columbus  News  Notes. 

J.  R.  Schwartz,  vice-president  of  the  Ajax  Block 
Coal  Co.,  has  returned  from  a  motoring  trip 
through  the  East. 

W.  K.  Field,  president  of  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co., 
was  in  Columbus  August  31  in  consultation  with 
the  Columbus  branch  of  the  company,  formerly  the 
New  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co. 

Columbus  was  the  Mecca  for  visiting  coal  men 
during  the  annual  Ohio  State  Fair,  August  26  to  31. 
During  the  week  visitors  arrived  from  every  section 
and  many  from  outside  of  the  State. 

An  inspection  of  several  operations  of  the  com¬ 
pany  in  the  Hocking  field  was  made  last  week  by 
P.  A.  Coen,  president,  and  Harry  Furniss,  field 
agent  for  the  Buckeye  Coal  &  Ry.  Co. 

The  Standard  Coal  Co.  of  Nelsonville  has  opened 
a  third  mine  in  that  territory,  which  is  now  loading 
50  tons  daily,  which  will  soon  be  increased  to  250 
tons.  D.  F.  Shafer  is  at  the  head  of  the  company. 

Malcolm  M.  Morrow,  who  has  been  sales  manager 
for  the  Hocking  Valley  Brick  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of 
the  New  York  Coal  Co.,  has  resigned  to  accept  a 
position  with  the  War  Department  as  purchaser  of 
fuel  for  the  army.  He  will  have  charge  of  pur¬ 
chases  in  the  eastern  district. 

The  Ohio  Land  &  Ry.  Co.,  one  of  the  subsidiaries 
of  the  Sunday  Creek  Coal  Co.,  has  decided  to  start 
operations  and  sell  its  product  under  its  own  name 
rather  than  through  the  name  of  the  Buckeye  Coal 
&  Ry.  Co.  The  property  of  the  company,  consist¬ 
ing  of  about  13,000  acres  in  the  Hocking  Valley 
field,  has  been  operated  by  the  Buckeye  company. 
The  same  corps  of  officers  are  in  charge  of  both 
corporations. 

The  Ohio  Collieries  Co.  has  purchased  the  lands 
of  the  Imperial  Coal  Co.,  located  near  Glouster,  on 
the  T.  &  O.  C.  R.  R.,  which  is  the  last  transaction 
in  a  total  divorce  of  the  coal  and  railroad  interests 
in  Ohio,  as  the  Imperial  Coal  Co.  was  a  subsidiary 
of  the  railroad  concern.  Active  steps  will  be  taken 
at  once  to  develop  the  property  and  the  product 
will  be  sold  through  George  M.  Jones  Co.,  which 
has  headquarters  in  Toledo  and  a  branch  office  in 
Columbus. 

The  Uhrig  Coal,  Co.,  of  Columbus,  organized  re¬ 
cently  with  an  authorized  capital  of  $10,000,  has 
started  loading  coal  at  its  new  mine  near  Moxohala, 
located  on  the  T.  &  O.  C.  R.  R.  The  incorporators 
are  A.  R.  Jones,  Adam  Uhrig,  G.  A.  Davis,  D.  C. 
Hitt  and  J.  W.  Nixon.  A.  R.  Jones  is  president 
and  Adam  Uhrig,  secretary-treasurer.  The  concern 
has  acquired  150  acres  of  No.  6A  seam,  which  will 
be  sold  through  the  Hitt-Davis  C.  M.  Co.  of 
Columbus. 

James  H.  Pritchard,  production  manager  for 
southern  Ohio  and  Mason  County,  W.  Va.,  under 
the  Federal  Fuel  Administration,  has  started  to  or¬ 
ganize  the  special  committees  at  the  various  mines  in 
his  territory.  The  special  committees  are  to  consist 
of  three  miners  and  three  men  representing  the 
operators.  A  secretary,  to  be  paid  by  the  operators, 
is  to  be  named.  This  committee  is  to  take  up  all 
matters  pertaining  to  production  and  give  thorough 
investigation  to  determine  who  is  at  fault.  In  case 
the  miners  are  at  fault  vigorous  steps  will  be  taken 
to  bring  them  to  time  and  to  maintain  the  output. 
In  case  the  operator  is  to  blame  similar  steps  will 
be  taken.  One  of  the  steps  to  be  taken  by  Mr. 
Pritchard  is  for  speaking  dates  at  many  of  the  mines 
by  Major  Holt,  recently  of  the  Canadian  Army. 

As  a  war  measure  designed  to  effect  an  annual 
saving  of  1,500,000  tons  of  coal,  the  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration  anticipates  that  the  skip-stop  system  for 
street  cars  will  be  in  operation  throughout  the 
country  by  September  15.  Posters  to  be  placed  in 
street  cars  will  be  issued  by  the  Administration. 
These  will  read:  “Support  the  skip-stop!  It  will 
save  1,500,000  tons  of  coal  per  year.  More  coal 
means  more  steel ;  more  steel  means  more  guns  and 
ammunition ;  more  guns  and  amunition  a  shorter  war 
and  fewer  casualties.” 


By-Product  Prices  Reduced. 

Cut  of  30  Cents  in  All  States  Except 
Washington  and  Alabama. 

Washington,  Sept.  5. — On  the  ground  that  high- 
priced  coal  contracts  have  generally  expired,  that 
supply  of  coal  is  more  regular,  and  that  the  price  of 
bituminous  coal  has  been  reduced  10  cents  a  ton,  an 
order  has  been  issued  by  the  Fuel  Administration 
making  a  flat  reduction  of  30  cents  a  ton  for  coke 
produced  in  by-product  ovens  except  in  the  States 
of  Alabama  and  Washington.  The  order  became  ef¬ 
fective  at  7  a.  m.  September  3. 

Under  the  order  the  base  price  for  by-product  coke 
is  fixed  at  $5.70  for  run-of-ovens  and  $6.70  for 
selected  foundry,  which  is  a  reduction  of  30  cents 
per  ton  from  the  former  base  price. 

Except  where  otherwise  provided  the  maximum 
prices  f.  o.  b.  cars  at  point  of  production,  for  each 
grade  of  by-product  coke  shall  be  the  sum  of  the 
base  price  for  such  grade,  and  the  freight  rate  from 
the  competing  beehive  coke  district,  which  takes  the 
lowest  freight  rate  to  the  point  where  such  by¬ 
product  coke  is  produced.  • 

How  Organization  Has  Enabled  Coal 

Operators  to  Register  Drastic  Opinion. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  the  formal  plea 
made  by  the  National  Coal  Association  to  have 
absolute  prohibition  instituted  for  the  period  of  the 
war,  with  a  view  to  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the 
mine  working  forces  from  this  time  forward,  has 
met  with  the  decided  approval  of  press  and  public, 
even  the  most  flamboyant  editors  highly  commend¬ 
ing  the  action  thus  taken  by  the  operators  and 
joining  with  the  association  in  the  opinion  that  pro¬ 
hibition  offers  the  most  promising  expedient  to  re¬ 
lief  from  the  prospective  coal  famine  which  each 
day  looms  up  more  vividly  on  the  horizon. 

The  general  opinion  is  that  the  law-making 
authorities  at  Washington,  having  already  taken 
action  which  will  do  away  with  the  sale  of  intox¬ 
icants  from  July  of  next  year  until  the  end  of  the 
war,  will,  upon  the  instigation  of  the  coal  operators, 
through  their  official  organization,  rule  prohibition 
into  the  coal  fields  of  the  country  in  the  near  future. 

Aside  from  the  virtues  of  the  prohibition  proposi¬ 
tion  itself  as  it  relates  to  the  production  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  coal,  we  wonder  if  those  connected  with 
the  trade  do  not  see  in  the  action  taken  by  the 
National  Coal  Association  another  of  the  splendid 
advantages  of  perfect  organization,  something  which 
the  coal  operators  of  this  country  have  attempted  to 
secure  before  with  more  or  less  unsatisfactory  re¬ 
sults,  unfortunately.  Encouraged  by  official  recog¬ 
nition  of  their  interests  and  with  the  support  of  the 
Government  behind  their  association,  the  operators 
as  a  body  have  seen  their  opportunity  to  recommend 
and  prescribe  for  the  labor  element  a  tonic  that 
will  be  decidedly  good  for  itself  and  equally  good 
for  the  entire  community. 

Those  in  the  trade  acquainted  with  pre-war  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  coal  fields  might  be  led  to  wonder  what 
individual  or  company  engaged  in  the  production 
of  coal  would  ever  have  the  audacity  to  recommend' 
prohibition  on  his  own  hook”  or  even  in  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  others  in  a  given  district  or  State,  know¬ 
ing  the  voice  that  the  local  labor  element  has  always 
played  in  connection  with  its  own  affairs? 


High  prices  for  wood  prevail  in  Vienna;  $12  a 
square  meter  is  one  quotation,  which  is  a  little  hard 
for  an  American  to  understand,  but  rather  more  to 
the  point  is  the  assertion  that  a  small  household 
had  to  pay  $240  for  last  winter’s  wood  supply,  with 
the  prospect  of  paying  more  during  the  coming 
season. 


The  production  of  coal  in  Great  Britain  during 
the  calendar  year  1917  amounted  to  248,473,119  gross 
tons,  or  278,289,892  net  tons,  compared  with  256,- 
375,366  gross  tons,  or  287,140,409  net  tons  in  1916, 
a  decrease  of  7,902,247  gross  tons,  or  8,850,517  net 
tons. 
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Garfield  Determined  to  Stop  Loading  of  Dirty  Coal. 

Authorizes  Mr.  Calloway  to  Close  Mines  of  Operators  Who  Refuse  to  Live  Up  to  Rules,  and 
Railroad  Administration  Will  Assist  by  Placing  Embargoes. 


Washington,  Sept.  5th. — Dr.  Garfield  has  issued 
an  order  delegating  to  A.  W.  Calloway,  Director  of 
ihe  Bureau  of  Bituminous  Distribution,  authority  to 
close  mines  whose  owners  persist  in  violating  the 
Fuel  Administration’s  clean  coal  rules. 

This  order  was  made  necessary,  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion  officials  say,  by  the  numerous  violations  of  the 
clean  coal  order  by  operators  who  took  advantage  of 
the  inability  of  the  Government  to  make  daily  in¬ 
spections  of  their  shipments,  and  were  willing  to 
pay  the  occasional  penalties  imposed  upon  them,  be¬ 
cause  of  their  ability  to  escape  detection  and  punish¬ 
ment  during  the  greater  portion  of  the  time  and  by 
selling  dirty  coal  accumulate  profits  that  vastly  ex¬ 
ceed  the  relatively  insignificant  losses  occasioned  by 
the  imposition  of  penalties. 

Under  the  order  of  May  27,  1918,  the  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration  sought  to  improve  the  quality  of  coal 
by  the  reorganization  of  the  inspection  system,  and 
by  authorizing  District  Representatives,  on  the  re¬ 
commendations  of  inspectors,  to  go  to  the  extent  of 
closing  down  such  mines  or  parts  of  mines  as  were 
operated  in  violation  of  the  clean  coal  order. 

Operators  whose  cupidity  had  choked  their  patri¬ 
otism,  according  to  Administration  officials,  were  ad¬ 
vised  by  their  attorneys  that  the  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion  could  not  delegate  to  its  District  Representatives 
the  power  sought  by  it  to  be  conferred  upon  them, 
and  advised  these  operators  that  they  could  continue 
to  violate  the  clean  coal  order  with  impunity  so  far 
as  direct  action  by  the  District  Representatives  was 
concerned.  The  result  has  been  that  the  quality  of 
coal  loaded  by  such  operators  has  become  steadily 
worse,  and  the  quantity  of  such  coal  shipped  has  in¬ 
creased  to  such  an  extent  as  to  constitute  a  serious 


menace  to  the  war  industries,  the  Navy,  and  to 
every  effort  of  the  nation  to  throw  its  full  strength 
into  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 

This  dirty  coal  that  these  unscrupulous  operators 
have  been  forcing  into  the  markets  of  the  nation, 
according  to  Fuel  Administration  officials,  found  its 
way  into  the  furnaces  of  every  agency  upon  which 
the  Government  depends  for  providing  the  munitions 
and  supplies  for  the  men  who  are  risking  and  sacri¬ 
ficing  their  lives  on  the  seas  and  at  the  front.  It 
has  retarded  the  machinery  of  the  factories ;  it  has 
seriously  interfered  with  the  manufacture  of  steel 
by  making  impossible  the  manufacture  of  the  highest 
grade  of  coke ;  it  has  retarded  the  construction  of 
ships,  and  added  to  the  running  time  of  those  that 
ply  between  us  and  our  fighting  men;  it  has  pro¬ 
longed  the  dangers  to  which  these  men  are  subjected 
in  their  trips  to  France. 

The  recent  order  places  i  l  the  hands  of  Mr.  Callo¬ 
way  the  power  to  deal  su/,imarily  with  those  opera¬ 
tors  who  can  be  contro/.ed  only  through  fear  of 
financial  loss  or  crimin  il  prosecution,  and  while 
moral  suasion  will  first  be  exerted  to  induce  these 
profiteers  to  mend  their  ways,  it  is  an  open  secret 
that  the  Government  will  not  hesitate  to  use  every 
power  conferred  by  the  Lever  law  to  bring  to  justice 
those  who  may  still  have  the  temerity  to  foist  dirty 
coal  upon  the  market. 

Every'  District  Representative  has  in  his  hands  a 
copy  of  the  order,  and  speedy  action  will  be  taken 
by  the  Fuel  Administration  upon  every  case  brought 
to  its  attention  in  future.  The  Railroad  Administra¬ 
tion  has  promised  its  full  co-operation  in  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  this  order,  and  it  is  expected  that 
“unmerchantable  coal”  will  soon  disappear. 


West  Virginia  Operating  Conditions. 

Charleston,  W.  Va.,  Sept.  5. — Instead  of  showing 
any  improvement  the  car  situation  is  worse,  few 
districts  escaping  the  curtailed  supply,  unless  it  is 
the  Fairmont  District  where  there  has  been  a  slight 
increase.  Even  some  of  the  regions  which  have 
heretofore  not  been  troubled  with  a  poor  supply 
have  had  their  output  reduced.  The  shortage  has 
been  so  pronounced  in  some  of  the  Districts  that 
it  has  almost  crippled  the  industry.  This  failure 
of  the  railroads  to  furnish  cars  is  demoralizing  the 
whole  industry  as  it  is  again  becoming  difficult  to 
hold  men.  At  a  time  when  the  miners  are  being 
urged  to  do  their  utmost  and  it  is  being  impressed 
upon  them  that  they  are  expected  to  do  their  part 
under  Government  regulations,  they  are  unable  to 
comprehend  why  the  railroads,  also  being  under 
Federal  control,  are  not  made  to  perform  their  part, 
and  as  a  natural  result  of  such  a  feeling  indifference 
and  dissatisfaction  is  cropping  out  again.  How, 
operators  ask,  can  they  urge  plans  for  a  production 
increase  on  the  miners  and  how  can  they  consistent¬ 
ly  urge  consideration  of  production  literature  when 
the  mines  are  up  against  a  stone  wall  in  a  blind 
alley?  The-  acute  shortage  has  also  rendered  almost 
useless  the  efforts  of  the  State  Council  of  Defense 
to  enforce  by  personal  letters  and  otherwise  the 
compulsory'  work  laws. 

Operators  coming  within  the  team  track  category 
in  the  Fairmont  District  have  been  unable  to  secure 
any  cars  to  speak  of.  This  is  dealing  a  double  blow 
to  them,  since  only  a  few  weeks  ago  this  class  of 
operators  were  confronted  with  an  order  stopping 
the  shipment  of  coal  in  box  cars  to  New  England 
points.  No  sooner  had  these  operators  secured  an 
adjustment  of  that  trouble  than  they  discovered 
that  they  were  to  be  given  no  cars  at  all  apparently. 

Reaching  the  apex  of  production  in  the  last  week 
in  July,  the  Pocahontas  and  Tug  River  District 
operators  have  been  unable  to  push  production  to 
the  same  point  again  and  in  fact  are  experiencing 
difficulty  in  keeping  production  up  to  about  440.00C 
tons  a  week,  through  scercity  of  labor. 

In  common  with  other  fields,  the  New  River  Dis¬ 
trict  worked  under  and  is  still  working  under  a 


heavy  handicap  as  it  has  been  visited  by  trouble 
with  which  it  does  not  usually  have  to  contend — 
namely,  a  car  shortage.  With  the  industry  generally 
demoralized  on  this  account,  indifference  on  the 
part  of  the  miners  is  becoming  more  marked,  so 
much  so  in  fact  that  the  number  of  men  in  some 
of  the  mines  absent  from  their  places  runs  as  high 
as  30  to  every  hundred.  It  would  be  an  easy  matter, 
according  to  T.  L.  Lewis,  secretary  of  the  New 
River  Operators  Association,  to  increase  the  output 
in  that  district  by  fully  20  per  cent  without  adding 
another  miner  to  the  field. 

It  might  be  supposed,  since  the  districts  all  around 
it  have  been  hampered  by  lack  of  cars,  that  the 
Winding  Gulf  district  would  likewise  have  been 
affected,  but  the  reverse  has  been  true. 

Complaint  of  poor  supply  is  heard  from  the  Guyan 
District. 


Poor  Esprit  de  Corps  on  Railroads. 

There  continues  to  be  a  fine  spirit  of  co-operation 
between  the  operators  and  men  in  giving  force  and 
effect  to  the  rules  and  regulations  as  well  as  to  the 
requests  and  suggestions  of  the  Fuel  Administration 
and  its  representatives  to  speed-up  production,  the 
best  proof  of  which  is  found  in  the  production 
figures,  says  the  Connellsville  Courier. 

As  much  cannot  be  said  of  the  forces  handling  the 
trains  serving  the  coke  region.  It  has  long  been 
observed  that  there  is  a  lamentable  lack  of  unity  of 
action  between  operating  officials  and  trainmen,  the 
result  being  a  great  loss  of  efficiency  in  fuel  trans¬ 
portation. 

Observing  that  there  has  been  no  such  campaign 
to  stimulate  railroad  trainmen  to  greater  effort  in 
handling  traffic,  as  has  been  conducted  among  coal 
and  coke  employes  to  stimulate  production,  W.  L. 
Byers,  production  manager  of  the  Fayette  County' 
district  of  the  coke  region,  has  suggested  to  his 

iperiors  the  advisability  of  inaugurating  a  special- 
effort  campaign  among  railroad  employes.  The  sug¬ 
gestion  has  been  received  with  favor  and  will  no 
doubt  shortly  be  given  form  and  expression. 


West  Virginia  Notes. 

A  suite  of  rooms  has  been  leased  in  the  new 
Kanawha  Banking  &  Trust  Building,  Charleston, 
for  the  various  companies  in  which  C.  C.  Beury  is 
interested. 

Through  new  machinery  and  other  improvements 
made  by  the  Malleable  Coal  Co.,  at  its  power  plant 
at  MacCorkle,  the  company  has  been  able  to  add 
materially  to  its  output. 

Improvements  are  being  made  to  the  power  plant 
of  the  Hutchinson  Coal  Co.,  in  the  Fairmont  field. 
With  the  installation  of  additional  machinery,  the 
company  expects  to  materially  increase  its  output. 

Work  has  been  completed  on  a  new  incline  and 
tipple  at  the  Chattaroy  plant  of  the  Thacker  Coal 
Co.  That  less  time  will  be  spent  in  celehyations  and 
in  attendance  at  funerals  has  been  made  plain  by 
the  miners  at  Page,  who  have  gone  on  record  in  a 
resolution  to  that  effect. 

Five  hundred  tons  of  coal  a  day  will  be  produced 
by  the  Kanawha  Collieries  Company  at  a  plant  to  be 
installed  at  Swiss,  Nicholas  County,  on  an  extension 
of  the  Kanawha  &  Michigan  Railroad.  The  com¬ 
pany  have  1200  acres  of  coal  land  under  lease.  The 
company  was  organized  by  former  Attorney  General 
W.  G.  Conley  and  others. 

The  Hercules  Powder  Co.,  which  will  operate  the 
Government’s  big  powder  plant  at  Nitro,  16  miles 
below  Charleston  in  arranging  with  District  Fuel 
Administrator  A.  H.  Land  for  coal  let  it  be  known 
that  the  plant  will  require  100  cars  when  in  full 
operation.  Beginning  September  1st,  the  plant  will 
have  to  have  16  cars  a  day. 

S.  A.  Scott,  general  manager  of  the  New  River 
Co.,  recently  gave  an  illustration  of  his  desire  per¬ 
sonally  to  aid  in  the  work  of  getting  out  more  coal 
by  going  into  the  Harvey  mine  to  load  coal.  Not  to 
be  outdone  by  their  chief,  the  office  staff  and  the 
store  staff  at  that  plant  followed  his  lead  and  before 
coming  out  of  the  mine  loaded  167  tons  of  coal.  In 
order  not  to  discriminate  the  office  and  store  forces 
at  other  plants  of  the  New  River  Company  were 
subsequently  given  a  like  opportunity  under  the 
same  leadership. 

The  recent  re-opening  of  the  No.  7  mine  of  the 
Jamison  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  near  Barrackville,  was 
quite  an  event  in  the  Fairmont  field  because  the  No. 
7  mine  was  the  scene  of  a  terrible  explosion  two 
years  ago  and  because  so  much  difficulty  has  been 
experienced  in  getting  the  operation  in  shape  again. 
Particular  attention  has  been  given  to  the  ventilat¬ 
ing  system  in  re-equipping  the  mine.  While  it  ap¬ 
peared  at  one  time  to  be  burning  in  three  different 
places,  there  was  no  trace  of  fire  or  heat  when  the 
final  inspection  was  made.  As  this  mine  used  to  be 
able  to  produce  60  steel  cars  a  day,  it  is  believed 
that  it  will  eventually  be  possible  to  load  up  to  that 
amount  again. 


New  York  Weather  in  August. 

Figures  of  the  New  York  Weather  Bureau  show 
that  the  mean  average  temperature  for  the  month  of 
August  was  74.8  degrees.  This  was  2.6  degrees 
above  normal,  and  nearly  6  degrees  above  the  low 
average  of  69  in  1903.  It  was  over  2  degrees  below 
the  record  high  mark  of  77  in  the  year  1900. 

The  maximum  temperature  of  102  degrees  re¬ 
corded  on  the  7th  was  the  highest  ever  attained  in 
any  month  of  any  year,  comparing  with  51  degrees 
(just  one-half),  the  lowest  temperature  ever  known 
in  August,  this  being  the  minimum  figure  reported 
on  August  27,  1885. 

The  acumulated  excess  of  temperature  since  Janu¬ 
ary  1  is  23  degrees,  or  but  one-tenth  of  1  degree  per 
day,  showing  that  we  have  had  on  the  whole  practi¬ 
cally  normal  weather,  and  it  will  be  the  hope  of 
the  trade  at  large  that  this  condition  continues 
throughout  the  forthcoming  season. 

It  might  be  noted  that  the  excess  of  2.6  degrees  for 
the  month  was  due  chiefly  to  the  hot  wave  of  the 
6th,  7th  and  8th,  and  to  the  high  temperatures  on 
the  13th  and  14th. 
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New  York  Notes. 

Captain  J.  E.  Davis,  United  States  Army,  has  just 
returned  from  France  and  is  visiting  in  town. 

F.  R.  Long  returned  on  Tuesday  by  automobile 
from  his  vacation  in  Maine.  He  was  away  back  in 
the  hills  near  the  New  Hampshire  line  and  had 
great  success  as  .a  fisherman,  capturing,  in  particular, 
several  fine  large  salmon. 

Secretary  Allen,  of  the  Wholesale  Coal  Trade 
Association,  announces  that  arrangements  have  been 
made  with  the  Whitehall  Club  to  reserve  a  table 
each  day  for  use  of  members  of  the  coal  trade 
who  are  members  of  the  club,  and  their  guests.  It 
is  expected  that  members  of  the  association  will 
meet  at  this  table  and  discuss  matters  of  mutual 
interest. 

Nicholas  L.  Stokes,  president  of  Thomas  Stokes 
&  Sons,  Inc.,  has  been  appointed  borough  chief  for 
Manhattan  of  the  new  volunteer  fire  force  which  is 
being  organized  to  assist  the  regular  department  on 
a  basis  similar  to  that  of  the  police  reserves.  Mr. 
Stokes  has  been  taking  an  interest  in  fire  depart¬ 
ment  matters  in  an  unofficial  way  for  some  time' 
past.  Headquarters  will  be  at  153  West  68th  St. 

The  American  Fuel  &  Shipping  Co.,  recently  or¬ 
ganized  in  this  city,  has  opened  an  office  at  18  Broad¬ 
way  under  the  management  of  H.  F.  Willfuehr,  who 
is  well  and  favorably  known  in  local  bituminous 
circles.  The  new  enterprise  has  substantial  backing 
and  will  engage  in  the  general  coal  and  coke  busi¬ 
ness,  specializing  in  the  bunker  and  export  trade 
until  plans  for  acquiring  anthracite  and  bituminous 
properties  have  been  carried  out. 

The  number  of  cars  of  bituminous  handled  over 
the  harbor  piers  was  practically  the  same  this  week 
as  last  in  spite  of  the  holiday,  owing  to  about  half 
a  day’s  normal  tonnage  being  loaded  out  on  both 
Sunday  and  Labor  Day.  On  Sunday  the  dumpings 
of  soft  coal  were  668  cars  and  on  Monday  456.  In 
addition,  the  piers  dumped  338  cars  of  anthracite  on 
Sunday  and  320  cars  on  Monday,  so  that  the  k  ss  for 
the  week  on  hard  coal  was  less  than  500  cars  as  com¬ 
pared  with  last  week.  This  is  slightly  less  than  half 
a  day’s  normal  business. 

The  city  dealers  have  to  instruct  their  drivers  as 
to  new  police  regulations  concerning  the  use  of  the 
north  and  south  streets.  Principal  thoroughfares 
designated  for  passenger  and  other  private  vehicles 
exclusively  are  as  follows :  Lafayette  street,  Lexing¬ 
ton  avenue,  Vanderbilt  avenue,  f'ourth  avenue,  Fifth 
avenue,  Seventh  avenue  and  Broadway.  Business 
traffic  must  be  restricted  to  other  avenues.  In  how 
many  respects  is  it  found  that  the  lines  are  being 
drawn  closer  and  closer  all  the  time !  The  old  time 
idea  of  freedom  from  regulation  in  this  country 
must,  indeed,  be  modified. 

Under  a  recent  ruling  of  Administrator  Schley, 
loft  buildings  may  have  50  tons  a  year  of  any  size  of 
anthracite  from  pea  to  broken,  inclusive,  in  order  to 
make  it  easier  to  use  No.  1  buckwheat  or  smaller  in 
certain  types  of  heating  equipment:  No  matter  what 
a  building’s  fuel  requirements  may  be,  50  tons  of 
domestic  sizes  is  its  maximum  allotment,  and  the 
balance  must  be  made  up  with  steam  sizes  or  bitumi¬ 
nous.  In  this  connection,  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
many  of  the  largest  class  of  office  buildings,  and 
other  business  structures  which  formerly  burned 
nothing  but  anthracite,  are  now  using  bituminous  or 
a  mixture  of  anthracite  steam  coal  and  bituminous. 
In  the  case  of  office  buildings  the  use  of  bituminous 
is  not  compulsory,  as  dealers  are  permitted  to  supply 
them  with  No.  1  buckwheat  without  a  permit  and  there 
is  plenty  of  that  size  available  at  the  present  time. 

The  Hess  building  at  Fifth  avenue  and  21st  street, 
into  which  the  State  and  County  Administrators 
have  just  moved,  is  a  new  loft  building  of  the  most 
modern  type  of  construction.  While  it  it  is  nearly 
three  miles  from  Battery  Park,  the  B.  R.  T.  sub¬ 
way  provides  easy  access  for  members  of  hte  whole¬ 
sale  trade  who  have  occasion  to  visit  the  office. 
In  addition  to  the  two  Administrators  and  their 
large  staffs,  various  other  officials  identified  in  one 
way  or  another  with  the  Fuel  Administration,  the 


Railroad  Administration  and  the  War  Department 
have  their  headquarters  at  the  new  address.  These 
include  Major  Howard  S.  Bowns  of  the  Ordnance 
Department,  U.  S.  A.;  Harry  T.  Peters,  chairman 
of  the  State  Fuel  Conservation  Committee,  and  A. 
K.  Morris,  Director  of  Tidewater  Coal  Traffic,  who 
has  jurisdiction  over  all  the  coal  piers  and  terminal 
facilities  from  South  Amboy  to  Edgewater. 

Retail  prices  for  white  ash  anthracite  in  Manhat¬ 
tan  for  the  first  half  of  September  are:  Broken, 
egg  and  stove,  $9.25 ;  chestnut,  $9.75 ;  pea,  $8.00.  In 
the  Bronx  they  are :  Broken  and  egg,  $9.25 ;  stove, 
$9.70;  chestnut,  $9.75;  pea.  $8.45.  In  both  boroughs 
prices  are  quoted  on  the  basis  of  sidewalk  or  chute 
delivery.  In  Brooklyn  and  Queens  there  is  such  a 
wide  variation  in  prices  that  it  seems  to  be  impos¬ 
sible  to  strike  an  average.  In  the  two  last-named 
boroughs  labor  is  so  scarce  that  the  retailers  have 
adopted,  in  a  measure,  the  Manhattan  plan  of  quot¬ 
ing  on  sidewalk  deliveries.  In  Brooklyn  the  rule  is 
to  make  a  35-cent  discount  to  buyers  who  will  do 
their  own  carrying-in  from  the  curb,  or  hire  it  done. 
This  was  the  charge  for  the  service  allowed  by  the 
local  administrator  in  fixing  the  gross  margin.  In 
Queens  the  general  practice  seems  to  be  to  allow  a 
25-cent  discount  for  carrying  in  and  a  50-cent  dis¬ 
count  on  yard  sales,  when  the  buyer  arranges  for 
the  trucking. 

Figures  compiled  by  John  F.  Ahearn,  Deputy  Fuel 
Administrator  for  the  Bronx,  show  that  the  dealers 
in  that  borough  received  257,646  tons  of  domestic 
anthracite  in  the  period  April  11  to  August  24.  The 
allotment  for  the  Bronx,  based  on  the  12  per  cent 
increase  over  the  1916  tonnage,  which  is  allowed 
the  State  as  a  whole,  is  850,975  tons,  so  that  up  to 
August  24  that  part  of  the  city  had  received  only  30 
per  cent  of  its  year’s  allotment.  A  feature  of  the 
trade  in  that  borough,  as  well  as  elsewhere  in  the 
city,  is  the  great  flood  of  small  orders  which  the 
dealers  have  on  their  books.  Many  people  who  used 
to  buy  by  the  pail  and  bushel,  or  at  most  in  100- 
pound  lots,  have  this  year  ordered  a  ton  or  more. 
The  filling  of  these  orders  in  the  weeks  between 
now  and  cold  weather  presents  a  new  problem  to  the 
trade,  and  a  plan  for  solving  it  is  being  worked  out 
by  the  Fuel  Administrators  and  retailers,  details  of 
which  will  be  announced  as  soon  as  all  the  arrange¬ 
ments  have  been  completed.  As  a  result  of  this 
advance  buying  by  small  users,  however,  the  peddler 
trade — always  a  troublesome  feature — will  be  of 
smaller  proportions  next  winter. 


Hampton  Roads  Coal  Dumpings. 

Tonnage  dumped  over  the  various  railroad  piers 
at  Hampton  Roads  ports,  Norfolk  and  Newport 
News,  by  months,  was  as  follows: 


Lambert  Sewalls  Newport  Total 
Month  Point.  Point.  News.  1918 

Jan .  378,076  235,736  283,741  897,603 

Feb .  583,439  329,590  436,971  1,350,000 

Mar .  665,784  379,641  500,870  1,546,295 

April  ....  698,822  365,781  501,056  1,565,659 

May  .  801,681  422,810  457,143  1,68L,434 

June  ....  704,552  392,763  438,160  1,535,475 

July  .  835,900  402,029  493,402  1,731,331 

Aug .  791,967  377,383  461,759  1,631,109 

Total  ..  5,460,221  2,905,733  3,573,152  11,939,106 


Coal  and  the  coal  trade  figured  incidentally  in 
certain  varied  news  of  the  past  week.  A  more  or 
less  authentic  report  from  Siberia  stated  that  the 
late  Czar’s  body  was  thrown  down  a  coal  mine, 
while  newspaper  reports  concerning  the  policemen’s 
strike  in  London  told  of  police  minstrels  utilizing 
the  top  of  a  coal  truck  as  a  platform  for  an  im¬ 
promptu  performance  to  interest  the  populace. 


The  only  colliery  to  be  operated  in  Luzerne 
county  on  Labor  Day  was  the  one  at  the  town  of 
Luzerne,  owned  by  the  Haddock  interests,  where 
about  50  per  cent  of  the  force  reportd  for  work  and 
turnd  out  some  500  tons  during  the  day.  Three 
washeries  of  the  Hudson  Coal  Co.  near  Wilkes- 
Barre  were  also  in  operation. 


Maritime  News  Notes. 

Steamers  have  been  sold  recently  in  England  as 
high  as  $450  a  ton  deadweight,  or  $300  a  ton  gross. 

Bids  for  the  construction  of  a  fleet  of  several  score 
of  steel  barges  and  about  seven  steel  towboats  will 
be  called  for  in  about  30  days,  according  to  word 
received  at  St.  Louis  from  Washington,  where  A. 
W.  Mackie,  manager  of  the  Mississippi  River  opera¬ 
tions  was  in  conference  last  week  with  M.  J.  Sanders, 
Federal  manager  of  the  Mississippi  and  Warrior 
waterways  for  the  utilization  of  which  $8,000,000  has 
been  appropriated. 

The  boat  situation  on  eastern  business,  particularly 
as  regards  shipments  beyond  Cape  Cod,  has  eased  up 
materially  of  late  owing,  apparently,  to  the  slow  ar¬ 
rival  of  bituminous  at  the  piers  for  New  England 
loading.  There  are  now  more  boats  than  coal  on 
this  class  of  business,  although  a  few  days  of  extra 
heavy  loading  would  change  this  condition,  espe¬ 
cially  if  adverse  winds  should  delay  the  return  of 
light  barges,  as  often  happens  at  this  time  of  the 
year. 

Edwin  S.  Conway,  chairman  of  the  National 
Board  of  Water  Resource  Advisers,  announces  that 
within  30  days  there  will  be  a  line  of  power  boats 
and  barges  plying  between  Chicago  and  St.  Louis 
carrying  merchandise  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the 
Mississippi  River.  This  final  step  in  the  completion 
of  the  all-water  route  between  the  Great  Lakes  and 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  will  be  taken  within  10  days, 
when  the  old  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal  will  be 
flooded  after  having  been  abandoned  for  several 
years. 

The  preparing  of  old  lake  ships  for  ocean  trade, 
it  is  stated,  is  progressing  rapidly  in  every  lake  port. 
Fourteen  shipyards,  located  at  Duluth,  Superior, 
Milwaukee,  Chicago,  Toledo,  Cleveland,  Buffalo,  and 
Ashtabula  are  working  night  and  day.  The  142 
steamers  already  launched,  or  to  be  brought  out  as 
this  year’s  program,  will  average  3,500  deadweight 
tons  carrying  capacity,  thereby  adding  to  American 
shipping  approximately  500,000  tons.  Of  this  ton¬ 
nage  130  are  new  ships,  12  are  old,  and  all  are  of 
steel  with  one  exception. 

Vessel  sales  reported  continue  few  and  relatively 
unimportant.  Notwithstanding  the  number  of  pur¬ 
chasers  in  evidence  and  the  disposition  to  pay  what 
may  be  considered  extreme  prices  for  tonnage — 
whether  steam  or  sail — there  is  little  inclination  on 
the  part  of  owners  to  negotiate,  the  tendency  being 
to  operate  on  their  own  behalf  or  take  advantage  of 
the  highly  favorable  charter  rates  ruling,  a  conserva¬ 
tive  but  reasonable  attitude  to  assume,  in  view  of 
the  apparently,  yet  distant,  date  when  “bottoms”  will 
again  be  generally  available  for  private  and  corpo¬ 
rate  enterprise. 

The  iron,  coal  and  steel  situation  remains  not  only 
as  acute  as  ever,  but  gives  every  evidence,  of  becom¬ 
ing  more  accentuated.  The  Allied  progress  in 
France,  which  must  be  maintained  with  material  as 
well  as  men,  is  having  much  to  do  with  the  demand 
for  a  still  greater  output  in  all  three  commodities. 
In  addition  we  have  to  compensate  the  tropical 
weather  losses  of  the  present  month  in  those  imme¬ 
diately  ensuing.  Ship  plates  and  shapes,  railroad 
rolling  stock,  rails,  and  shell  steel  constitute  the 
urgent  need.  Iron  and  steel  interests  were  in  con¬ 
ference  last  week  and  are  again  in  session,  the  out¬ 
come  of  which  will  doubtless  be  a  further  concen¬ 
tration  on  war  essential  products,  even  to  the  extent 
of  temporarily  sidetracking  some  quite  urgent  domes¬ 
tic  needs.  A  conference  at  Washington  last  week 
end,  on  ways  and  means  of  increasing  pig  iron 
output  brought  fresh  promises  of  help  from  both  our 
Fuel  and  Railroad  Administrations. 


While  exports  of  coal  from  Japan  in  the  six 
months’  period,  January  to  June,  1918,  decreased 
10  per  cent  in  tonnage  volume,  as  compared  with  a 
corresponding  period  of  1917,  the  value  thereof  in¬ 
creased  from  12,132,000  yen  to  15,753,000  yen,  con¬ 
stituting  a  very  appreciable  advance,  it  will  be  no¬ 
ticed.  Evidently  the  Japanese  ideas  of  fostering 
home  industry  and  rewarding  enterprise  are  a  little 
more  liberal  than  our  own. 
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CLIMAX  COAL  COMPANY 

MINERS  AND  SHIPPERS 

BITUMINOUS  COAL 

GENERAL  OFFICE:  LAND  TITLE  BLDG.,  PHILADELPHIA 
 CLIMAX  MINES,  LOCKPORT  STATION,  PENNA.  


COX’S  CALCULATED  TONNAGE  RATES  BOOK 

320,000  CALCULATIONS  .  Invoices,  freight  bills,  coal  bills,  etc.  One  hundred¬ 
weight  to  one  thousand  tons.  Rates  every  five  cents  advance.  Tells  amount 
at  a  glance.  Weights  given  in  tons  and  hundredweights.  Extensions  Gross 
or  Net. 

Issued  in  three  volumes:  lc  to  $6.00;  $6.00  to  $8.00;  lc  to  $8.00. 

COX’S  TARIFF,  TONNAGE  AND  PRICE  EXTENSIONS 

The  Gross  Ton  Book. 

220  pages,  176,000  calculations.  Weights  given  every  hundred  pounds,  100  to 
160,000.  Extensions,  at  rates  per  Gross  ton,  Sc  to  $5.50. 

Can  be  used  to  reckon  payrolls,  miners’  wages,  etc.  Plain,  practical,  accu¬ 
rate.  Save  time,  labor,  money,  brains.  Railroad  companies  and  large  shippers 
use  them.  Sent  on  approval. 

CHARTER  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Reasons  Why 

JUNIATA  SMOKELESS  COAL 

is  worth  your  investigation 

1.  All  coal  is  screened  over  1 inch  screen. 

2.  Thoroughly  cleaned  over  picking  tables. 

3.  Less  breakage  than  any  other  coal  on  the  market. 

4.  Smokeless  and  clean  for  domestic  use. 

5.  The  best  substitute  for  anthracite  coal. 

6.  A  money-maker  for  all  dealers  and  wholesale  houses. 

BROAD  TOP  SCREENED  LUMP 

The  Best  Domestic  Coal  Mined.  Our  BARNET  and  FULTON 
Vein  Coals  for  Steam  Use  are  thoroughly  cleaned  and  prepared 
over  picking  tables.  Your  inquiries  are  solicited. 

SCHIPPER  BROS.  COAL  MINING  CO. 

General  Offices:  141  Milk  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Branch  Offices:  Springfield,  Mass.  Six  Mile  Run,  Pa.  Philadelphia 


Penn  Fuel  Company 

COAL 

1  Broadway  -  -  New  York 


Three  Ohio  Mines  Three  West  Virginia  Mines 

The  Central  West  Coal  Co. 

Brunson  Building, 

Columbus,  Ohio 


Get  Ready  fop  the  Victory  Liberty  Loan 


General  Office 

Philadelphia  • 

J. 

H. 

WEAVER  & 

SOLE  SELLING  AGENTS 

o 

O 

• 

Branch  Office 

61  Broadway,  New  York 

BITUMINOUS 

COLVER,  NANT-Y-GLO,  REVLOC 

COAL 

SHIPPING  PIERS— 
New  York — Philadelphia — 

GAS 

ROSEMONT,  MARSHALL,  DAWSON 

EXCELLENT  QUALITY, 

FAIRMONT  DISTRICT 

For  Steamships  and  High-Efficiency  Steam 
EXTRA  PREPARATION  OVER  PICKING 

Requirements 

TABLES 

Baltimore 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

Charge  for  advertising  in  this  column  is  four  cents  per  word,  or  35  cents 
per  line.  These  charges  are  for  ordinary  style  of  type.  When  display  is 
desired,  the  charge  is  $2.80  per  inch,  each  insertion.  Credit  is  extended  to 
subscribers  only. 

We  would  respectfully  request  that  our  readers  not  ask  us  to  divulge 
the  names  of  those  advertising  under  box  numbers,  etc.,  as  it  is  our  custom 
to  hold  same  in  strict  confidence. 


THE  J.  B.  SANBORN  CO 

“COAL  TRADE  MERCANTILE  AGENCY  BLUE  BOOK” 

Standard  credit  reference  medium  for  the  coal  trade  since  1886. 
Used  by  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration  and  other  government  depart¬ 
ments.  Collections  handled  throughout  U.  S.  and  Canada  at  cur¬ 
rent  rates.  Representatives  in  all  principal  cities.  Main  Office, 
440  S.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 


DICKERMAN  &  ENGLIS 

Bituminous  COAL  Anthracite 

42  Broadway — NEW  YORK 


FOR  SALE 
QUICK 

Eight  thousand  (8,000)  acres  containing  16 
to  18  million  tons  splendid  quality  coking  bitu¬ 
minous  coal.  Ten  mines  have  been  opened  up 
and  operating  for  many  years,  and  at  present 
moment  are  producing  2,600  tons  daily.  Pro¬ 
duction  under  more  efficient  management  can 
be  doubled  without  increased  main  openings. 
This  Coal  has  always  had  broad  market  and 
very  favorable  prices.  Mines  served  by  two 
strong  railroad  systems,  good  car  and  labor  sup¬ 
ply.  The  desire  to  sell  due  only  to  dissension 
among  present  owners  as  to  management 
and  policy.  Address  “Box  12,”  care  of 
SAWARD’S  JOURNAL. 


SAWARD’S  JOURNAL 


September  7,  1918 


Report  of  British  Committee  on  After-War  Coal  Trade. 

Result  of  Investigations  Carried  on  by  Late  Lord  Rhondda  and  Associates  Over  a  Period  of 

Two  Years  Are  Made  Public  in  London. 


The  British  Board  of  Trade’s  Committee  on  Coal 
Trade  After  the  War,  of  which  the  late  Baron 
Rhondda  was  chairman,  has  published  a  report  em¬ 
bodying  the  result  of  its  investigations  covering  a 
period  of  two  years.  The  committee  was  instructed 
to  pay  special  attention  to  the  question  of  interna¬ 
tional  competition  and  to  report  what  measures,  if 
any,  were  necessary  or  desirable  to  safeguard  the 
British  coal  industry. 

The  committee’s  conclusions,  as  summarized  in  its 
report,  are  as  follows : 

1.  That  the  policy  of  the  country  be  directed 
toward  maintaining  and,  if  possible,  increasing  the 
export  coal  trade. 

2.  That  all  restrictions  on  the  free  export  of 
coal  imposed  during  the  war,  including  the  present 
system  of  export  under  license,  should  be  removed 
as  soon  as  possible  after  the  termination  of  hos¬ 
tilities. 

3.  That  in  o.rder  to  promote  the  interests  of 
foreign  trade,  not  only  in  coal  but  in  other  com¬ 
modities,  shipping  in  enemy  hands  should  be  made 
available  for  the  immediate  use  of  this  country  and 
her  Allies  at  the  close  of  hostilities. 

Should  Return  Miners  Promptly  After  War. 

"4.  That  on  the  termination  of  hostilities  all  men 
who  prior  to  the  war  were  employed  in  colliery  work 
should  be  released  from  military  duties  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment,  and  that  every  effort 
should  be  made  by  coal  owners  to  reinstate  these 
men  as  rapidly  as  it  is  practicable  to  do  so. 

5.  That  the  attention  of  coal  owners  be  directed 
to  the  desirability  of  introducing,  wherever  practi¬ 
cable,  the  most-up-to-date  appliances  for  increasing 
the  output  per  person  employed. 

“6.  That  the  miners  in  every  coal  field  should  be 
encouraged  to  raise  the  individual  production  of 
coal ;  that  any  restrictions  in  operation  affecting 
output  should  be  withdrawn,  and  that  arrangements 
should  be  made  to  insure  to  the  workmen  the  full 
reward  of  increased  effort. 

Statutory  Tribunal  Recommended. 

“7.  That  a  statutory  tribunal  be  set  up  having 
powers : 

“(1)  To  enforce  the  granting  of  way  leaves, 
both  underground  and  surface,  where  nureasonably 
withheld,  and  to  determine  the  conditions  upon 
which  they  shall  be  granted. 

“(2)  To  consider  applications  for,  and,  if  so 
advised,  to  enforce  the  granting  of  facilities  to  min¬ 
eral  workers  or  lessees  for  the  erection  on  land 
adjoining  collieries  of  coke  ovens,  by-product  plants, 
chemical  works  and  workmen’s  houses  and  for  the 
treatment  in  such  plants  and  works  of  coals  raised 
at  such  collieries  or  elsewhere,  and  to  fix  the  condi¬ 
tions  (including  compensation  and  tenure)  upon 
which  such  facilities  shall  be  granted. 

“8.  That  the  law  relating  to  surface  support  be 
remedied  so  as  to  secure  that  there  may  be  as 
little  loss  of  coal  as  possible  in  connection  with  the 
support  of  land,  buildings,  public  works,  railways, 
canals,  etc. 

“9.  That  coal  owners,  exporters  and  shippers  in¬ 
terested  in  special  markets  should  co-operate  to  pre¬ 
vent  these  markets  from  passing  out  of  British  con¬ 
trol,  and  to  secure  satisfactory  discharging,  landing 
and  transport  facilities  for  British  coal  in  foreign 
countries,  where  these  are  inadequate. 

Wants  Port  Facilities  Improved. 

“10.  That  an  investigation  should  be  made  into 
the  character  of  the  plant  in  operation  and  the  facili¬ 
ties  afforded  at  all  home  ports  used  for  the  shipment 
of  coal  with  a  view  to  bringing  them  up  to  the 
highest  level  of  capacity  and  efficiency. 

“11.  That  statistics  of  the  trade  in  British  coal, 
and  coal  in  competition  therewith  in  foreign  mar¬ 
kets  should  be  obtainable  month  by  month  by  those 
interested  in  the  export  coal  trade,  along  with  any 


information  available  showing  the  trend  of  British 
trade  in  coal  in  such  markets,  and  suggestions  as 
to  how  this  trade  may  be  developed.” 

No  special  consideration,  says  the  committee^ 
need  be  given  to  Germany’s  trade  with  enemy  and 
neutral  countries,  as  it  may  be  assumed  that  it  will 
be  continued  on  pre-war  lines.  As  regards  Allied 
countries,  the  quantity  of  German  coal  supplied  to 
them  in  1913  was  11,920,000  tons,  and  of  coke  4,027,- 
U00  tons,  equal  in  crude  coal  to  6,712,000  tons — a 
total  of  18,632,000  tons. 

Deducting  from  this  the  quantity  Germany  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Allies,  9,380,000  tons  of  coal  and 
519,000  tons  of  coke,  equal  in  crude  coal  to  865,000 
tons — a  total  of  10,245,000  tons — it  will  be  seen  that 
the  exports  from  Germany  to  the  Allied  countries 
exceeded  het  imports  from  them  by  8,387,000  tons. 
(It  is  assumed  that  100  tons  of  coal  produces  60 
tons  of  coke.) 

May  Dispense  with  German  Coal. 

Should  the  Allied  countries  desire  to  dispense  with 
German  coal,  they  will  require  8,387,000  tons  to 
make  up  for  the  cessation  of  imports  from  Germany. 
It  is  unlikely  that  this  amount  could  be  made  up 
for  many  years  by  an  increase  in  production  in 
Russia,  Belgium  and  France,  so  that  there  would 
appear  to  be  sufficient  outlet  for  some  time  for  an 
expanding  British  output. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  left  with  these  8,387,000  tons 
to  dispose  of,  Germany  could  exercise  a  tremendous 
competitive  pressure  against  British  coal  in  the  Scan¬ 
dinavian  and  Dutch  markets,  seeing  that  the  amount 
in  question  represents  two-thirds  of  the  imports  of 
coal  into  those  markets  from  the  United  Kingdom 
in  1913. 

Some  interesting  figures,  relative  to  Britain’s  ex¬ 
port  coal  trade,  are  contained  in  the  report.  The 
coal,  coke  and  manufactured  fuel  exported  from 
the  United  Kingdom  was  valued  at  £53,659,660,  (f. 
o.  b.)  in  1913,  and  represented  over  10  per  cent,  of 
the  total  value  of  the  domestic  produce  exported. 

Relative  Importance  of  Export  Coal  Trade. 

The  importance  of  the  export  coal  trade  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  total  value  of  the  domestic  produce  ex¬ 
ported  to  various  countries  in  1913  is  shown  in  the 
following  table : 


Value  of 

Total 

P.  C. 

coal,  coke  and 

value  of 

value 

Countries  to 

m’f’d 

dom.  prod. 

of 

wffiich  exported. 

fuel. 

exported. 

coal. 

Russia  . 

£4,440,831  ' 

£18,102,683 

24.5 

Sweden  . 

3,256,337 

8,220,386 

39.6 

Norway  . 

1,572,812 

6,147,422 

25.6 

Denmark  . 

2,178.002 

5,792,257 

37.6 

Germany  . 

5.345,732 

40,677,030 

13.1 

Holland  . 

1.269,536 

15,429,144 

8.2 

Belgium  . 

1,176,501 

13,239,733 

8.9 

France  . 

8,291,997 

28,932,988 

28.7 

Spain  . 

2,085,829 

7,851,574 

26.6 

Italy  . 

7,159,415 

14,610,057 

49.0 

Brazil  . 

1,900,920 

12,465,115 

15.2 

Argentine  Republic 

3,191,900 

22,640,921 

14.1 

Uruguay  . 

672,066 

2.916,422 

23.0 

The  coal  dealers  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  through 
their  local  association,  have  issued  an  open  letter 
to  the  public  stating  that  they  will  probably  not 
have  enough  stove  coal  to  take  care  of  the  orders 
now  on  their  books,  and  urging  people  to  substitute 
egg  coal.  The  problem  of  sizes  is  causing  trouble 
to  retailers  everywhere,  as  is  usually  the  case  at 
this  time  of  the  year  when  people  are  more  par¬ 
ticular  on  this  question  than  they  are  in  midwinter. 
With  the  experience  of  last  winter  it  would  seem 
as  if  household  consumers  would  be  glad  to  take 
anything  they  can  get,  if  it  is  something  they  can 
possibly  burn,  but  this  is  not  the  case  with  the 
majority  of  buyers  in  most  places. 


Miscellaneous  Notes. 

September  12  is  the  day  for  registration. 

Construction  work  has  been  put  under  way  on  the 
Dominion  Coal  Go’s.,  new  by-product  coke  plant  at 
Sydney,  Novia  Scotia.  The  plant  itself,,  together 
with  coal  storage  equipment  and  facilities  for  re¬ 
covering  and  utilizing  the  various  by-products,  will 
cost  about  $5,000,000. 

A  cable  from  Dublin  says  that  the  new  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  Edward  Shortt,  has  been 
making  a  personal  investigation  of  the  Irish  sources 
of  fuel  supply  and  endeavoring  to  speed  up  pro¬ 
duction.  He  has  visited  the  various  coal  producing 
districts  in  Ireland  and  has  interested  himself  prac¬ 
tically  in  their  development. 

The  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co., 
has  appointed  a  special  investigator  to  visit  daily 
the  homes  of  men  in  the  company’s  employ  to  as¬ 
certain  the  reason  for  their  absence  from  work. 
Men  idle  because  of  dissipation  will  be  reported  to 
the  Federal  employment  officers,. who  will  take  im¬ 
mediate  action  against  them. 

Recent  additions  to  Preference  List  No.  1  have 
been  very  numerous  of  late.  With  so  many 
plants  being  converted  to  war  work,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  it  is  getting  to  be  rather  exceptional  for  a  plant 
of  any  size  not  to  have  preferred  rating,  either  be¬ 
cause  it  is  turning  out  things  for  the  Government  or 
because  it  is  producing  food  products  or  something 
else  absolutely  essential  to  the  civilian  population. 

The  National  Coal  Association  has  had  compiled, 
for  the  information  of  its  members,  an  official  atlas 
of  fourteen  pages  accurately  setting  forth  the 
boundaries  of  the  various  zones  of  coal  distribution. 
The  Atlas  has  been  approved  by  the  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration  and  the  Railroad  Administration  and  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  showing  in  detail,  on  a  comprehensive 
scale,  the  zone  limitations,  contains  accurate  printed 
descriptions  of  the  zones. 

One  factor  that  has  to  be  considered  in  regard  to 
summer-time  operation  of  coal  mines  is  the  short¬ 
age  of  water  in  some  districts.  While  this  has  not 
been  particularly  referred  to  in  connection  with 
anthracite  affairs  this  season,  it  is  well  known  that 
it  is  often  a  very  serious  matter  in  Pennsylvania, 
and,  doubtless,  in  other  States  it  has  been  a  feature 
this  year,  playing  its  part  in  the  reduction  of  ton¬ 
nage  that  has  been  reported  since  early  in  July. 

The  New  York,  New  Haven  Hartford  Railroad 
is  slowly  building  a  reserve  coal  supply  for  the 
coming  winter.  It  has  now  on  hand  approximately 
125,000  tons,  against  a  normal  supply  at  this  time  of 
year  of  over  200,000  tons.  While  this  would  not 
permit  the  road  to  operate  any  great  length  of  time 
in  the  event  of  receipts  being  shut  off,  coal  receipts 
are  expected  to  be  increased  during  September 
and  Octobei,  so  that  the  road  can  go  into  the  wdnter 
in  fairly  comfortable  condition  from  the  fuel  stand¬ 
point. 

The  new  draft  law,  with  its  widespreading  effect 
throughout  the  country,  will  have  particular  effect 
in  coal  offices  where  the  proportion  of  feminine  as¬ 
sistants  has  generally  been  rather  small.  Following 
enactment  of  the  first  draft  law,  coal  companies 
generally  readjusted  their  forces  with  the  expecta¬ 
tion  that  21  to  31  would  continue  to  be  the  military 
age.  Now  there  will  have  to  be  a  Considerable  re¬ 
arrangement  of  duties,  but,  of  course,  the  coal  men 
will  accept  the  situation  in  best  and  most  patriotic 
spirit. 

The  Minneapolis  Teamowners  Union  has  sub¬ 
mitted  figures  of  their  increased  costs  to  show  the 
need  of  higher  rates  for  hauling.  They  ask  $1  for 
domestic  coal  and  65  cents,  for  steam  coal.  Indus¬ 
trial  plants,  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  have  been 
granted  permission  to  store  all  the  screenings  they 
can  use.  Breweries  alone  are  excepted  from  the 
order.  It  is  expected  that  this  step  will  provide  a 
market  for  screenings  which  have  been  rather  dull 
and  low,  and  at  the  same  time  help  out  by  reducing 
the  demand  for  prepared  sizes  and  lump.  The  order 
is  good  until  Sept.  8. 
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Up-to-Date  Coal  Operators,  Dealers  and 
Consumers  Need 

COAL  CATECHISM 

By  WILLIAM  JASPER  NICOLLS 

$1.50  Net 

Nicoll’s  Coal  Catechism 

is  a  complete  text-book  on  Coal — Its  origin,  production,  traffic 
and  consumption.  All  set  forth  in  a  series  of  questions  and 
answers. 

Information  Everyone  Should  Have 

but  which  one  must  seek  laboriously  through  many  volumes. 
“There  is  not  a  thing  about  Coal  that  the  author  does  not  speak 
of  with  the  authority  of  one  who  has  studied  his  subject  with 
patience,  both  consuming  and  exhaustive.”  His  knowledge  of 
the  subject  is  the  result  of  many  years’  daily  acquaintance  with 
both  the  practical  and  theoretical  sides  of  the  business. 

A  new  edition  just  printed  by  the 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  CO. 

Copies  for  sale  by 

SAWARD’S  JOURNAL,  15  Park  Row,  New  York 


The  Century  Coal  Co. 

Miners  and  Shippers  of  Mines: 

CENTURY  COAL  Century,  W.  Va. 

Main  Office:  10  South  Street,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Get  Ready  for  the  Victory  Liberty  Loan 


J.  R.  BRADY  GO.,  Inc. 

MINERS  AND  SHIPPERS 


CHESTNUT  RIDGE 

Bituminous  Coal  and  Coke 

412  Ellicott  Square  -  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


C.  IVf.  MODERWELL  &  COMPANY 

McCormick  Building,  CHICAGO 

THE  BEST  OF  FUELS 


W.  HARTMANN,  Pres.  C.  N.  BLANCHARD,  Treas. 

Miners  and  Shippers  of  ' 

Bituminous  and 
Gas  Coals 


Bunker  and 
Export  Coals 

50  Church  Street,  New  York  City. 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


ENERGY  COAL 

A  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  coal,  mined  in 
Southern  Illinois  and 
the  equal  of  any  coal 
produced  there. 

Southern  Illinois 
produces  the  best 
coal  mined  in  the 
state. 


Mined  and  Sold  by 

TAYLOR  COAL  CO. 

Old  Colony  Bldg. 
CHICAGO 

Wright  Bldg.,  St.  Louis 


WM.  A.  WEBB,  President 

Empire  -Coal  Mining  Co. 

NEW  YORK,  No.  1  Broadway  PHILADELPHIA,  PA..  Stephen  Girard  Bldg. 


MINERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 

“EMPIRE” 

SMOKELESS  BITUMINOUS  COAL 
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Federal  Trade  Commission  Sharply  Criticised. 

U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Report  to  President  Wilson  Takes  the  Commission  Severely 
to  Task  for  Its  Activities  in  Connection  with  Coal  Trade  Affairs. 


Washington,  Sept.  5. — The  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  is  severely  critized  in  a  communication  sent 
to  President  Wilson  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States.  This  communication  was  pre¬ 
pared  following  an  investigation  into  the  Commis¬ 
sion’s  methods  conducted  by  a  committee  of  which 
Rush  C.  Butler  of  Chicago  is  Chairman. 

In  its  report  Mr.  Butler’s  committee  concerns  itself 
with  questions  of  policy  of  the  Commission  and  its 
procedure  and  not  with  the  merits  of  particular 
cases,  and  in  its  desire  to  avoid  ex  parte  statement 
has  referred  only  to  matters  of  record  either  in  the 
Commission’s  own  publications  or  in  the  sworn  testi¬ 
mony  of  its  members  and  its  staff  before  committees 
of  Congress. 

In  discussing  the  activities  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  in  connection  with  the  production  and 
distribution  of  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal,  the 
communication  to  the  president  says : 

“Before  the  Fuel  Administration  was  established, 
the  commission  undertook  to  influence  distribution 
of  anthracite  coal,  with  the  acquiescence  of  the  oper¬ 
ators.  Even  if  the  commission’s  belief  that  there 
were  beneficial  results  is  accepted,  it  remains  true 
that  this  was  not  a  proper  function  for  the  com¬ 
mission  to  exercise  and  that  it  did  not  have  facilities 
essential  for  the  task.  It  is  common  knowledge  that 
distribution  was  so  imperfect  that  proper  supplies 
were  not  accumulated  for  the  following  winter,  and 
that  widespread  hardship  ensued. 

“The  commission  later  perceived  a  similar  function 
for  itself  in  controlling  the  distribution  of  bituminous 
coal.  It  undertook  to  advise  Congress  that  all  bitu¬ 
minous  coal  should  be  sold  through  a  common  agency 
at  one  price  for  each  quality  and  that  the  operators 


should  receive  individually  their  cost  with  an  added 
profit.  The  commission  itself  was  to  be  the  agency. 

“This  recommendation  it  made  in  a  report  which 
showed  scant  data  regarding  bituminous  coal.  Legis¬ 
lation  under  which  the  Fuel  Administration  was 
created  authorized  the  President  to  utilize  the  com¬ 
mission  as  a  distribution  agency,  but  this  authority 
was  not  exercised  and  by  proclamation  of  July  3, 
1918.  most  of  the  remaining  activities  of  the  com¬ 
mission  with  regard  to  coal  were  transferred  from 
the  commission  to  the  Fuel  Administration. 

"In  August,  1917,  the  commission  gave  advice  to 
the  President  which  resulted  in  the  prices  fixed  by 
him  on  August  21.  The  commission’s  prices  were 
constructed  upon  a  new  computation  of  costs,  which 
excluded,  among  other  things,  interest  and  depletion. 
The  commission  stigmatized  reserves  as  coal  held  out 
of  use  and  allowed  no  interest  for  investment  in 
reserves. 

“Part  of  the  data  before  the  commission  was  an 
anonymous  estimate  of  costs  in  important  fields.  The 
correctness  of  the  commission’s  method  of  computing 
costs  is  not  here  in  question.  The  objections  on  the 
score  of  public  interest  are  that  the  method  was  new; 
that  it  was  applied  at  a  critical  moment  when  cus¬ 
tomary  and  honest  bases  of  costs  should  not  have 
been  questioned;  that  it  was  arbitrary  in  that  it  had 
not  been  subjected  to  scrutiny  at  such  hearings  of 
the  persons  affected  and  the  public  as  any  responsible 
public  body  should  accord ;  and  that  it  placed  below 
the  cost  of  production  the  prices  of  at  least  40,000,000 
tons  of  bituminous  coal  in  the  annual  supply. 

"In  other  words,  the  commission  was  not  prepared 
to -undertake  the  highly  important  role  it  essayed, 
and  dealt  recklessly  alike  with  national  interests  and 
personal  rights.” 


‘’Why  Worry?”  Ask  Buffalo  Sellers. 

1  he  coal  man  who  calls  himself  the  original  opti¬ 
mist  is  saying  these  days  that  he  is  seeing  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  winter  with  at  least  all  the  old-time  lack 
of  nervousness.  He  ships  coal  out  of  Buffalo  and 
he  is  able  to  take  quite  a  long  view  beyond  his  of¬ 
fice.  The  situation  has  never  appalled  him,  even 
when  he  had  to  withstand  the  attacks  of  about  every 
coal  dealer  in  Canada,  as  well  as  a  good  many  on 
this  side  of  the  line. 

One  reason  for  not  feeling  alarmed  is  that  most 
of  the  troubles  that  we  encounter  or  are  troubled 
about  never  really  come  to  a  fact  and,  besides,  the 
difficulty  that  has  been  staved  off  as  many  times  as 
the  coal  shortage  has  is  becoming  a  sort  of  easy 
thing  to  handle.  We  can  meet  it  much  easier  than 
ever  before  and  there  is  no  indication  that  the  short¬ 
age  is  going  to  be  any  worse  than  formerly.  In  fact 
there  are  a  good  many  points  in  our  favor  now.  It 
seems  out  of  the  question  that  the  coming  winter 
will  be  a  severe  one.  We  have  had  more  than  the 
average  amount  of  cold  weather  in  the  late  winters 
and  it  is  a  fact  that  averages  will  assert  themselves, 
sooner  or  later  in  all  such  things. 

Everybody,  from  Dr.  Garfield  down,  knows  how¬ 
to  handle  the  situation  better  than  ever  before  and 
familiarity  is  not  going  to  lead  to  carelessness.  The 
nervousness  of  the  dealers  is  in  great  part  artificial. 
“I  looked  over  the  list  of  orders  that  a  certain  deal¬ 
er  had  lately,  he  said,  "and  they  called  for  more 
coal  than  his  w-hole  tow*n  would  need.  There  were 
two  other  dealers  there,  so  of  course  the  consumers 
had  asked  all  of  them  for  a  full  supply.” 

Some  of  the  shipper’s  territory  is  so  close  to  the 
mines  that  the  authorities  are  holding  back  ship¬ 
ments  till  cold  weather,  just  to  save  the. cost  of 
winter  hauling,  which  in  some  isolated  cases  is  as 
much  again  as  it  is  now  and  it  pays  to  save  in  that 
way,  even  if  the  consumer  near  the  mines  is  a  trifle 
disturbed. 

So  tlie  optimist  coal  shipper  is  not  going  to  change 
his  way  of  looking  at  the  coming  winter  and  its 
perplexity  just  yet. 


Boulets  a  Help  to  Economy 

Now-  that  all  substitute  fuels  are  being  given  most 
serious  consideration  by  the  public,  as  well  as  those 
having  more  directly  in  hand  the  general  problem 
of  preventing  a  coal  shortage,  one  dealer  points  out 
that  briquettes  constitute  a  very  serviceable  fuel  un¬ 
der  present-day  conditions,  though  having  certain 
objectionable  features  which  some  users  do  not  take 
kindly  to  when  coal  is  in  abundant  supply.  He  says 
that  coal  briquettes  have  the  peculiar  characteristic 
of  "holding  their  fire”  overnight,  and  if  a  few  pieces 
of  w-ood  are  placed  on  top  of  the  fire  in  the  morning 
very  good  results  will  be  obtained,  as  a  briquette 
fire  does  not  become  deadened  by  wood  ashes  and 
responds  quickly  to  the  open  damper  when  ash-pit 
door  is  left  ajar. 

If  pea  or  buckwheat  coal  can  be  secured  they 
make  a  splendid  top  dressing  for  fires  at  night  and 
their  use  is  a  real  economy  in  windy  weather.  Com¬ 
bining  these  sizes  with  briquetfes  there  is  no  stove 
or  furnace  that  cannot  be  easily  managed. 


Not  Neglecting  Production. 

In  a  recent  interview  Dr.  Garfield  took  occasion 
to  correct  the  impression  that  he  was  giving  more 
attention  to  coal  conservation  methods  than  to  de¬ 
vising  new  means  of  increasing  the  output. 

That  idea  seems  to  have  gained  ground,”  Dr. 
Garfield,  is  reported  as  saying,  “possibly  for  the  rea¬ 
son  that  all  the  people  have  been  asked  to  conserve 
coal,  while  only  miners  and  operators  have  been 
asked  to  produce.  Perhaps  the  conservation  need 
has  been  impressed  more  firmly  upon  the  coal  user 
than  has  the  production  need.  That,  however,  is 
being  urged  where  it  will  do  the  most  good.” 

Dr.  Garfield  expressed  himself  as  being  confident 
that  his  organization  will  be  successful  in  its  efforts 
to  administer  the  national  resources  in  coal,  cars, 
and  labor  so  as  to  prevent  any  fuel  shortage  af¬ 
fecting  seriously  either  the  domestic  or  industrial 
life  of  the  country  this  winter  similar  to  that  which 
caused  so  much  trouble  last  winter. 


Washington  Notes. 

The  National  Coal  Association  has  arranged  to 
distribute  copies  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee’s 
draft  of  the  new  $8,000,000,000  revenue  bill,  reported 
to  the  House  today.  Copies  of  the  bill  will  be  sent 
to  all  addresses  on  the  mailing  list  of  The  Daily 
Digest  as  soon  as  the  copies  are  available  from  the 
Government  Printing  Office. 

The  Fuel  Administration,  in  connection  with  the 
manufacturers  and  dealers  in  incandescent  electric 
lamps,  has  worked  out  a  detailed  plan  for  eliminating 
the  inefficient  types.  The  lamp  manufacturers  at  a 
recent  meeting  here,  voluntarily  agreed  to  abandon 
the  manufacture  of  certain  types  of  the  inefficient 
carbon  filament  lamp.  It  is  said  that  this  will  mean 
the  saving  of  more  than  one  million  tons  of  coal. 

In  a  statement  issued  this  week  Dr.  Garfield  made 
it  plain  that  he  has  reached  no  decision  on  the  re¬ 
cent  request  of  anthracite  miners  that  their  wages  be 
raised  to  the  level  of  those  paid  in  the  bituminous 
fields.  He  reiterated  his  former  assertion  that  the 
entire  question  of  increased  wages  was  involved  with 
the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living.  Until  a  nation¬ 
wide  survey  of  living  costs  and  conditions  is  com¬ 
pleted,  he  said,  the  Government  has  no  real  basis  upon 
which  to  weigh  justice  of  the  miners’  demands. 

A  conference  was  recently  held  here  between  oper¬ 
ators  in  southwestern  Virginia  and  adjoining  fields 
in  eastern  Kentucky  and  representatives  of  power 
companies  in  those  fields.  The  question  at  issue  was 
the  revising  of  power  contracts  with  mining  com¬ 
panies  to  a  level  which  would  justify  the  extension 
of  existing  facilities  by  the  power  companies.  This 
is  necessary  in  order  to  insure  a  greater  coal  produc¬ 
tion,  and  it  was  finally  agreed  to  submit  the  question 
of  fixing  the  amount  of  increase  necessary  in  the 
present  rates  for  power  to  the  Price  Fixing  and 
Engineers’  Committee  of  the  Fuel  Administration. 


Notes  from  Buffalo. 

Superintendent  C.  L.  Shaw  of  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Coal  Sales  Co.,  made  an  automobile  trip  last  w-eek 
with  his  family  to  his  old  home  in  the  Wilkes- 
Barre  rigion. 

C.  W.  Moss  is  in  Scranton,  looking  after  the  hard 
coal  business  of  the  Weaver  Coal  Co.  The  office 
lepoits  that  it  is  hard  to  get  much  of  a  supply  from 
the  independent  mines  at  present. 

The  fuel  authorities  are  looking  into  the  supply 
of  the  various  city  manufacturers  and  other  large 
users.  If  their  stocks  are  enough  to  last  a  consider¬ 
able  time  they  are  told  not  to  take  in  anv  more  right 
away. 

The  Buffalo-Kanawha  Coal  Corporation  has  been 
incorporated  here,  with  E.  E.  Johnston,  a  real-estate 
dealer,  president.  It  will  open  a  mine  of  200  tons 
capacity  at  Bana,  W.  Va.,  near  the  Kanawha  River, 
northwest  of  Charleston. 

Fred  A.  Simson,  a  nephew  and  namesake  of  F.  J. 
Durdan,  who  sailed  some  time  ago  for  the  seat  of 
war  as  a  member  of  the  Canadian  Engineers,  has 
just  reported  back  that  he  has  arrived  safely  at 
Aldershot  Camp  in  England. 

The  county  fuel  administration  has  sent  circulars 
to  all  dealers,  asking  many  questions  as  to  their 
operations,  time  they  have  been  in  business,  yard 
room,  storage  capacity  and  if  they  have  a  license. 
A  general  licensing  of  all  retailers  is  looked  for. 

The  Howard-Hankinson  Coal  Co.,  of  Utica,  has 
been  dissolved,  R.  B.  Howarth  has  joined  the  army 
and  J.  D.  Hankinson  will  continue  the  business  in 
his  own  name.  He  was  formerly  a  seller  of  smoke¬ 
less  coal  in  Buffalo  and  went  to  central  New  York 
as  a  representative  of  the  Keystone  Coal  &  Coke  Co. 

Loading  Erie  Railroad  coal  to  the  lakes  over  the 
Lehigh  Valley  trestle  begins  this  week.  The  plan 
has  been  contemplated  for  quite  a  long  time,  with 
the  idea  that  it  would  make  a  saving  of  a  gang  of 
men.  This  makes  no  difference  with  the  office  of 
V  illiams  &  Peters,  as  W.  T.  Roberts,  the  northern 
sales  agent  of  this  firm,  did  not  handle  the  coal  that 
it  shipped  here  over  the  Erie,  he  merely  making  the 
lake  charters,  which  he  will  continue  to  do. 
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PI  a  ns  for  Eliminating  Small  and  Wasteful 
Electrical  Plants. 

Throughout  the  country  there  are  approximately 
30,000  local  electric  generating  plants  located  in 
structures  of  various  types,  including  manufacturing 
establishments,  office  buildings,  hotels,  apartments,  in¬ 
stitutions,  hospitals,  etc.  In  many  of  these  buildings 
the  electrical  equipment  forms  the  principal  part  of 
the  entire  plant,  while  in  other  cases,  the  electrical 
end  represents  but  a  small  item. 

Many  local  electric  plants  could  not  readily  adopt 
service  from  the  large  central  station,  but  there  are 
large  numbers  that  could  easily  connect  with  the 
large  electrical  systems  at  a  resulting  money,  as 
well  as  fuel,  saving.  In  many  sections,  particularly 
at  war  manufacturing  centers,  central  station  power 
is  not  available  and  the  local  plant  could  not,  at  least 
immediately,  connect  with  the  larger  central  system, 
although  the  change  might  be  desired. 

Due  to  these  varying  conditions  it  cannot  be  de¬ 
cided  by  a  general  rule  which  of  these  plants  could 
economically  use  other  sources  of  electrical  supply, 
and  it  means  that  each  plant  must  be  considered 
alone.  With  this  in  view  the  United  States  Fuel 
Administration  has  sent  a  questionnaire  to  operators 
of  local  electric  plants  and  the  data  thus  obtained  will 
facilitate  the  proper  consideration  of  each  case  indi¬ 
vidually. 

Letters  from  those  who  have  recently  changed  to  a 
central  station  supply  indicate  that  the  new  method 
is  entirely  satisfactory.  Furthermore,  these  letters 
indicate  what  other  observations  have  shown,  that  is, 
a  general  fuel  saving  of  from  20  to  60  per  cent. 


J.  D.  Cameron — an  Old-Time  Leader. 

We  feel  sure  that  all  who  take  any  more  than  a 
casual  interest  in  Pennsylvania  affairs  read  with 
interest  of  the  death  of  James  Donald  Cameron,  at 
his  country  residence,  “Donegal,'’  near  Lancaster,  last 
week.  Like  many  other  sons  of  distinguished 
fathers,  he  was  regarded  as  “a  bright  young  man,” 
perhaps  a  mere  junior,  until  well  into  middle  life  and 
probably  it  was  a  surprise  to  many  to  learn  that  he 
had  reached  the  very  advanced  age  of  86. 

As  one  editor  truly  states,  the  history  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  politics  for  over  half  a  century  is  very 
largely  the  history  of  the  Cameron  dynasty.  How 
far  back  its  influence  extended  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  Simon  Cameron  became  fairly  entrenched 
in  power  by  throwing  his  support  to  General  Jack- 
son,  the  hero  of  New  Orleans,  at  the  time  of  his 
renomination  for  President,  and  it  was  through  the 
Cameron  influence  that  James  Buchanan  owed  his 
advancement  to  the  presidency,  though  in  the  next 
administration  we  find  Simon  Cameron  Secretary  of 
War,  and  for  32  years  prior  to  1877  he  was  in  the 
United  States  Senate.  As  Senator  he  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  who  continued  a  leading  exponent  of 
practical  politics. 

Those  were  the  good  old  days  when  a  friend 
among  the  “big  guns”  could  really  do  a  favor  and 
not  have  to  content  himself  with  handing  you  a  civil 
service  blank.  In  business  the  shrewdness  of  the 
Camerons  made  them  very  successful.  They  early 
became  interested  in  the  Northern  Central  Railway, 
of  which  James  Donald  Cameron  was  president  from 
1863  to  1874 — and  one  of  the  anthracite  collieries 
started  by  the  company  was  named  for  him.  He  was 
also  owner  of  the  Cameron  furnace  in  the  Harrisburg 
district,  as  well  as  a  bank  president.  Like  so  many* 
men  of  means  and  prominence,  he  was  interested  in 
coal  lands,  being  the  owner  of  a  large  acreage  in 
West  Virginia,  on  which  certain  growing  operations 
are  now  in  progress  under  the  general  management 
of  J.  G.  Bradley,  a  grandson. 


The  Philadelphia  Administrator  has  arranged  for 
coal  car  unloading  crews,  to  be  dispatched  to  retail 
yards  and  manufacturing  plants  in  that  city  where 
there  may  not  be  sufficient  labor  to  permit  of  cars 
being  emptied  promptly.  Philadelphia  retail  dealers 
have  agreed  to  unload  at  once  cars  placed  on  their 
sidings  Saturday  afternoons  and  Sundays. 


Anthracite  and  Bituminous  Prices  in  Eastern  Trade. 

Government  Anthracite  Prices — Company 
_ White  Ash. _  Red  Ash.  Likens  Valley. 


Mines. 

F.  o.  b.  New  York 
lower  ports. 

Broken  . 

.  $4.90 

$6.80 

Egg 

.  4.80 

6.70 

Stove  . 

.  5.05 

6.95 

Chestnut  . . . 

7.05 

Pea  . . .’ . 

.  3.75 

5.50 

Buckwheat  . 

.  3.40* 

5.15* 

Rice  . 

.  2.90* 

4.65* 

Barley  . 

.  2.40* 

4.15* 

‘Price  not 

fixed  by  Government;  established  by 

Mines. 

F.  o.  b.  New  York 
lower  ports. 

Mines. 

F.  o.  b.  New  York 
lower  ports. 

$5.10 

$7.00 

$5.35 

$7.25 

5.00 

6.90 

5.25 

7.15 

5.25 

7.15 

5.65 

7.55 

5.25 

7.15 

5.65 

7.55 

3.85 

5.65 

4.10 

5.85 

of  largest  producers. 


Government  Anthracite  Prices — Individual 


White  Ash. 

A 


Mines. 

F.  o.  b.  New  York 
lower  ports. 

Broken  . 

.  $5.65 

$7.55 

Egg  . 

.  5.55 

7.45 

Stove  . 

.  5.80 

7.70 

Chestnut . 

.  5.90 

7.80 

Pea . 

.  4.50 

6.25 

Buckwheat  .  . . . 

.  4.15* 

5.90* 

Rice  . 

.  3.35* 

5.10* 

Barley  . 

.  2.35* 

4.10* 

Red  Ash. 

a 

Lykens 

i  Valley. 

Mines. 

F.  o.  b.  New  York 
lower  ports. 

F. 

Mines. 

o.  b.  New  York 
lower  ports. 

$5.85 

$7.75 

$6.10 

$8.00 

5.75 

7.65 

6.00 

7.90 

6.00 

7.95 

6.40  . 

8.30 

6.00 

7.95 

6.40 

8.30 

4.60 

6.35 

4.85 

6.60 

#Price  not  fixed  by  Government:  is  the  quotation  of  some  of  the  largest  independent  operators. 

The  above  tidewater  prices  of  Company  and  Individual  coal  include  a  five-cent  pier  screening  charge  in  the  case  of  chestnut 
and  larger  sizes,  but  are  exclusive  of  the  three  per  cent,  war  freight  tax.  cnesmut 

rate  Prlces  at  the  upper  ports  in  New  York  harbor  are  five  cents  higher  than  at  the  lower  ports  by  reason  of  higher  freight 


Government  Bituminous  Prices — New  York  Market 


Producing  Regions. 

Clearfield,  Cambria,  Somerset,  Huntingdon,  Indiana,  etc 

Georges  Creek,  Upper  Potomac,  etc . 

Pittsburgh,  Westmoreland,  Connellsville,  etc . 

Fairmont-Clarksburg  district . 


F.  o.  b.  Mines. 

- - - - - A 

Screened. 

Mine-run. 

Slack. 

(gross) 

(gross) 

(gross) 

$3.30 

$3.30 

$3.30 

3.36 

3.08 

2.80 

2.91 

2.63 

2.63 

3.08 

2.80 

2.52 

Producing  Regions. 

Clearfield,  Cambria,  Somerset,  Huntingdon,  Indiana, etc. 

Georges  Creek,  Upper  Potomac,  etc . 

Westmoreland,  Connellsville,  etc . 

Fairmont,  Clarksburg,  etc . . . 


F.  o.  b  New  York  Harbor  Piers. 


/■ - - - - — 

Screened. 

-  A _ _ 

Mine-run. 

(gross) 

(gross) 

(gross) 

$5.45 

$5.45 

$5.45 

5.51 

5.23 

4.95 

5.31 

5.03 

5.03 

5.48 

5.20 

4.92 

The  above  prices  are  exclusive  of  the  three  per  cent,  war  freight  tax. 

Coal  sold  in  the  offshore  export  trade  (as  distinguished  from  the  Canadian  export  trade)  is  subject  to 
advance  of  $1.35  per  net  ton.  or  $1.51  per  gross,  as  is  also  tonnage  supplied  for  foreign  bunker  purposes. 


a  maximum 


Many  New  Mines  Authorized. 

Washington,  Sept.  5. — The  Fuel  Administration 
does  not  hesitate  to  grant  permission  to  open  new 
mines  when  convinced  that  the  new  operation  will 
increase  production,  says  a  recent  official  statement. 
Each  application  is  investigated  by  the  Mine  Track 
Committee,  and  their  decision  is  governed  by  the 
following  considerations  :  Quality  of  coal ;  production 
tonnage  promised  at  an  early  date ;  labor  supply 
available  without  interfering  with  other  operations; 
diffusion  of  cars,  and  ability  of  railroads  to  handle 
the  production. 

Up  to  this  time  there  have  been  623  applications 
to  open  bituminous  mines  and  10  applications  to  open 
anthracite  mines.  Of  this  number  215  bituminous 
applications  and  9  anthracite  applications  have  been 
approved.  Seventy-two  bituminous  applications  have 
been  rejected  and  one  has  been  withdrawn.  The 
Mine  Track  Committee  has  under  consideration  one 
anthracite  and  335  bituminous  requests. 

So  long  as  the  railroads  are  experiencing  difficulty 
in  supplying  cars  and  in  moving  the  loads  to  their 
destination,  and  so  long  as  labor  for  the  mines  is 
short,  the  advisability  of  extending  coal  development 
is  held  by  the  United  States  Fuel  Administration  in 
a  doubtful  light.  Only  when  convinced  that  a  new 
operation  will  surely  increase  production  is  consent 
given  for  a  new  opening. 


The  Key  Coal  Co.,  has  been  organized  at  Evans¬ 
ville,  Ind.,  to  reopen  an  abandoned  mine  near  that 
place. 


Coastwise  Coal  Freights. 

Maximum  barge  rates  from  New  York  to  Sound 
ports  and  beyond  have  been  established  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  basis  by  voluntary  agreement  of  the  boat 
owners,  with  the  approval  of  the  U.  S.  Shipping 
Board:  Bridgeport,  $1.00;  New  Haven,  $1,00;  New 
London,  $1.35;  Providence,  Fall  River  and  Newport, 
$1.90;  New  Bedford,  $2.15;  Boston,  $2.50;  Ports¬ 
mouth,  $2.75;  Portland,  $2.75. 

The  Shipping  Board  has  fixed  $2.50  as  the  rate 
from  Hampton  Roads  and  Philadelphia  to  Boston  for 
steamers  of  2,500  tons  deadweight  capacity  and  over. 
To  other  New  England  ports  the  authorized  maxi¬ 
mum  rates  are  as  follows:  Portland,  $2.65;  Ports¬ 
mouth,  $2.60;  Searsport,  $3;  Providence,  $2.25.  A 
15-cent  advance  on  these  rates  is  permitted  from 
Baltimore. 

There  is  no  fixed  price  for  steamers  under  2,500 
tons,  nor  on  barges  out  of  Hampton  Roads.  The 
going  rates  on  barges  are  about  $3.50  Norfolk  to 
Boston  and  $3  to  Sound  ports. 

The  present  nominal  rate  on  anthracite  shipments 
in  sailing  vessels  from  New  York  to  the  Maritime 
Provinces  is  around  $6  to  Halifax  and  St.  John,  and 
as  hig'h  as  $7  to  some  of  the  smaller  ports. 


Federal  Coal  Administrator  D.  W.  Kuhn  has 
issued  another  circular  to  domestic  coal  consumers 
urging  them  to  secure  their  coal  supply  for  the  com¬ 
ing  winter  at  once.  They  cannot  get  the  coal  from 
rail  mines,  but  retailers  can  supply  them  from  wagon 
mines  and  this  is  being  urged  on  every  person. 
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THE  MARKET  SITUATION. 

It  is  now  several  weeks  since  the  high  point 
of  bituminous  production  was  reached  and  the 
estimated  returns  as  the  total  production  per 
workday  for  the  week  ending  August  31 
show  practically  no  gain  over  the  preceding 
week.  In  this  there  is  a  tendency  to  follow 
the  characteristics  of  last  year’s  tonnage  re¬ 
port,  and  as  time  goes  on  it  becomes  the  more 
doubtful  if  the  peak  mark  of  the  year’s  busi¬ 
ness  will  be  exceeded.  To  achieve  such  a  re¬ 
sult  it  will  be  necessary  to  turn  out  a  larger 
tonnage  in  the  next  few  weeks,  if  at  all,  for 
the  time  is  approaching  when  railroad  traffic 
is  particularly  heavy,  and  ere  long  the  further 
withdrawal  of  men  from  the  mining  regions 
will  have  an  effect.  While  the  miners  them¬ 
selves  are  practically  exempt,  according  to  cur¬ 
rent  information,  there  are  other  workers 
whose  services  are  important,  but  who  do  not 
have  the  same  privilege,  and  the  withdrawal 
of  many  thousands  of  men  from  industrial  life 
in  a  State  like  Pennsylvania  is  bound  to  have 
an  effect. 

There  are  indeed  some  who  say  that  the  re¬ 
ported  tonnage  of  bituminous  is  larger  than 
it  otherwise  would  be  because,  for  one  thing, 
of  the  close  watch  kept  on  production  and  the 
exactness  of  the  returns.  Nothing  slips  by, 
so  to  speak,  in  the  outlying  districts  where  pro¬ 
duction  records  have  not  always  been  precisely 
kept,  and,  of  course,  there  is  the  matter  of  im¬ 
purities  which  tend  to  increase  the  tonnage 
without  really  increasing  the  available  supply 
of  fuel.  But  credit  must  be  given  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  inspectors  for  good  results  in  this 
connection.  They  are  evidently  a  factor  to  be 
considered,  and  the  average  quality  of  coal  will 
probablv  run  higher  during  the  coming  win¬ 
ter  than  it  did  last  winter,  because  of  their 
efforts  and  the  active  co-operation  of  the  oper¬ 
ators.  If  the  miners  would  show  greater  in¬ 
terest  in  the  “Clean  Coal  Campaign”  it  would 
be  decidedly  advantageous  for  one  and  all. 

There  are  other  features,  too,  in  which  the 
showing  of  the  coming  winter  in  trade  circles 
is  very  apt  to  be  better  than  results  of  the  past. 
It  is  very  likely  that  certain  errors  of  judg¬ 
ment  will  not  be  repeated,  and  all  moves 
by  the  Fuel  Administration  seem  to  develop 
a  larger  and  better  organization,  becoming 
more  practical  all  the  time  as  coal  men  of 
experience  are  added  to  the  staff.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  for  one  large  trade  contingent  there 
is  no  action  taken  in  regard  to  the  status  of 
the  jobber.  That  has  been  a  vital  problem 
with  many  in  the  trade  for  about  a  year,  de¬ 
spite  Dr.  Garfield’s  favorable  comment.  I  here 
seems  to  be  an  undercurrent  of  feeling  in  the 
administration  tending  against  the  ambitions 
of  the  middlemen  despite  their  demonstrated 


usefulness.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  friendly 
views  of  the  Fuel  Administrator  will  soon  be 
reflected  in  the  rules  and  regulations  of  his 
department. 

The  Railroad  Administration  has  also  fig¬ 
ured  prominently  with  reference  to  coal  trade 
topics  during  the  past  week.  The  attempt  to 
absolve  themselves  from  all  responsibility  for 
the  coal  shortage  was  ably  answered  by  the 
spokesman  of  the  operators  who  gave  figures 
(presented  in  another  column),  showing  the 
extent  to  which  production  has  been  cut  down 
by  car  shortage.  Mr.  McAdoo  has  undoubt¬ 
edly  accomplished  much  in  the  betterment  of 
service  under  the  comprehensive  authority 
that  he  enjoys,  but  it  would  be  altogether  too 
much  to  claim  that  there  is  no  car  shortage 
affecting  coal  production.  The  evidences  of 
that  are  too  apparent.  Of  course,  it  is  a  great 
undertaking,  the  management  of  all  the  rail¬ 
roads  as  a  unified  system.  It  is,  in  fact,  a 
question  that  may  become  one  of  the  foremost 
topics  of  the  times,  for  there  is  so  much  to  be 
said  in  regard  to  cost  of  operation,  net  earn¬ 
ings,  etc.,  and  how  much  of  the  alleged  econ¬ 
omies  really  mean  net  gain.  The  more  prac¬ 
tical  question  from  the  coal  man’s  standpoint 
concerns  maintenance  of  equipment.  Opin¬ 
ions  vary  with  reference  to  this,  but  it  seems 
evident  to  the  observer  that  cars  are  being 
kept  on  the  roads  as  long  as  they  can  roll  at 
all.  Seemingly  the  stitch  in  time  that  saves 
nine  has  been  neglected.  Scarcity  of  labor,  no 
doubt,  has  its  effect  here  as  elsewhere,  but 
the  maintenance  of  an  ample  car  supply  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  the  coal  trade.  Even 
the  neglect  of  painting  has  a  bearing  on  this 
in  the  long  run. 

At  this  time  of  the  year  the  lake  trade  al¬ 
ways  looms  up  large,  and  it  is  gratifying  to 
know  that  volume  of  business  in  that  direc¬ 
tion  is  on  a  very  substantial  basis,  making  up 
for  lost  time,  some  say,  and  there  is  a  suf¬ 
ficiency  of  screenings,  at  least,  available  in  the 
Northwest,  according  to  market  reports,  not¬ 
withstanding  that  there  is  a  shortage  of  ton¬ 
nage  in  nearly  all  directions.  This  has  led 
to  an  order  requiring  the  prepared  sizes  of 
bituminous  to  be  reserved  for  domestic  use 
and  run  of  dock  or  screenings  must  be  used 
for  steam  purposes,  says  the  Minnesota  Fuel 
Administrator. 

Cool  weather  coming  along  at  a  time  when 
it  is  often  hot  gives  particular  point  to  the 
domestic  trade,  but  the  anthracite  business 
does  not  show  the  same  tendency  as  in  nor¬ 
mal  vears  to  become  more  active  now,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  there  has  been  no  dull  sea¬ 
son  this  year.  Tonnage  has  been  moving 
along  pretty  well  this  summer,  and  a  lot  of 
consumers  are  pretty  well  filled  up.  Steam 


sizes,  in  fact,  are  reported  easier,  and  while 
there  is  no  relaxation  in  the  demand  for  the 
domestic  sizes  the  big  summer  business  is  not 
without  its  effect  on  the  trade  at  the  present 
moment.  It  is  well  that  so  much  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  distribution  of  tonnage  for 
the  labor  situation  is  none  too  good  despite 
the  patriotic  rallies  at  various  places,  and  the 
energetic  efforts  that  are  made  by  so  many 
of  the  miners  to  achieve  the  best  possible  re¬ 
sults.  There  is  an  underlying  factor  of  un¬ 
easiness  which  is  reflected  in  the  activities  of 
what  seems  to  be  an  insurgent  organization 
in  the  anthracite  fields.  Some  miners  evi¬ 
dently  are  not  satisfied  with  the  normal  pro¬ 
cess  of  handling  affairs  through  the  U.  M. 
W.,  but  must  join  in  with  some  more  radical 
organization.  There  is  further  evidence  of 
restlessness  in  the  news  from  Bridgeport  in¬ 
volving  highly  important  munition  plants,  with 
threatened  spread  of  disaffection,  but  investi¬ 
gators  are  looking  into  wages  in  the  hard  coal 
field  in  behalf  of  the  Government,  and  the  pro¬ 
duction  program  is  being  carried  out  in  good 
style.  The  companies  are  keeping  an  eye  on 
all  absentees  and  endeavoring  to  keep  their 
working  forces  well,  up  to  the  mark  every  day 
in  the  week. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  line  we  find  that 
efficiency  engineers  are  busily  at  work  in  many 
places  undertaking  to  develop  all  possible  sav¬ 
ings.  Their  efforts,  combined  with  the  ad¬ 
vices  sent  out  bv  the  Fuel  Administration 
will  no  doubt  aid  materially  in  the  conserva¬ 
tion  of  fuel.  As  many  dealers  have  large  sup¬ 
plies  of  steam  sizes  on  hand,  a  lot  of  this  ton¬ 
nage  having  been  shipped  as  a  condition  of 
forwarding  domestic  sizes,  there  may  be,  for 
a  while  at  least,  rather  an  easy  situation  for 
the  user  of  anthracite  steam  coal.  Very  im¬ 
portant  to  the  orderly  conduct  of  the  trade  is 
the  prospective  effect  of  the  new  draft  law. 
While  evidently  full  consideration  is  to  be 
shown  to  the  miners  it  is  a  question  as  to  how 
far  the  essential  nature  of  wholesale  and  re¬ 
tail  organizations  will  be  recognized,  what 
number  of  men  will  be  called  to  service  and 
other  details  of  preparation.  No  doubt  much 
depends  on  the  general  tenor  of  the  news 
from  abroad  during  the  next  few  weeks,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  will  not  be  such  a 
drastic  combing  out  of  industries  as  some  de¬ 
clare  necessary. 

The  widespread  adoption  of  mechanical 
methods  has  reduced  the  amount  of  labor  re¬ 
quired  to  handle  coal  after  it  has  left  the  mine, 
but  a  certain  minimum  of  man-power  is  needed 
to  keep  the  tonnage  moving  smoothly  and  in 
full  volume.  At  many  places  the  available 
supply  has  fallen  close  to  that  minimum  and 
at  some  it  has  actually  dropped  below.  A 
case  in  point  is  at  certain  upper  lake  port 
docks  where,  as  related  in  our  news  columns, 
there  is  plenty  of  coal  and  plenty  of  cars,  but 
movement  to  the  interior  has  been  seriously 
curtailed  because  there  are  not  men  enough 
at  hand  to  load  the  cars  promptly.  At  indus¬ 
trial  plants  and  retail  yards  the  country  over 
the  labor  shortage  is  making  it  difficult  to 
give  prompt  discharge  to  cars  and  boats.  The 
withdrawal  of  men  of  the  new  draft  age  from 
their  present  occupations  will  naturally  accen¬ 
tuate  this  condition  unless  the  authorities  take 
special  pains  to  avoid  such  a  result.  However, 
it  would  appear  that  with  the  steady  tighten¬ 
ing  of  the  lines  with  regard  to  the  sale  of  all 
intoxicating  liquors  there  will  soon  be  an  end 
to  trouble  caused  by  too  much  drinking  on  the 
part  of  mine  workers.  This  has  been  a  factor 
for  discussion  in  the  trade  for  many  years 
past. 
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Trade  Conditions  at  New  York. 

Anthracite  J  rade  Has  J  wo  Months  Flying  Start  in  Satisfying  the  Fall  Demand — Bituminous 
Shippers  Engaged  in  Levelling  Up  Stocks  in  Consumers’  Hands. 


To  all  intents  and  purposes  the  anthracite  trade  is 
about  half-way  through  the  fall  season,  in  spite  of 
the  calendar,  for  the  entire  absence  of  a  summer  let¬ 
up  in  activity  meant  that  a  lot  of  people  who  ordi¬ 
narily  buy  their  coal  in  the  autumn  took  it  in  earlier 
than  usual  this  year.  Time  out  of  mind  it  has  been 
the  aim  of  coal  men  to  bring  about  an  equalizing  of 
the  seasonal  demand  such  as  has  now  materialized. 
The  sliding  scale  of  summer  discounts  was  devised 
with  this  end  in  view,  and  while  it  accomplished  its 
purpose  up  to  a  certain  point,  there  was  always  a 
large  element  of  the  population  that  could  never  be 
prevailed  upon  to  be  forehanded  in  the  matter  of 
their  winter’s  coal  supply.  They  always  waited  un¬ 
til  a  few  weeks  before  the  coal  was  needed  and  then 
swamped  the  retailers  with  a  flood  of  relatively 
small  orders. 

Yet  somehow  the  dealers  always  seemed  to  rise  to 
the  occasion.  With  only  a  few  weeks  to  work  in 
they  managed  to  give  all  of  these  belated  buyers 
enough  coal  to  start  the  winter  on.  This  year,  with 
a  flying  start  of  at  least  two  months,  the  fear  is 
often  expressed  that  not  everybody  is  going  to  be 
taken  care  of.  This  fear  is  growing  less  widespread, 
however,  as  bin-filling  proceeds  and  the  number  of 
possible  sufferers  is  thereby  reduced.  Probably  by 
the  time  cold  weather  is  actually  here  apprehension 
will  have  pretty  well  disappeared — always  assuming, 
of  course,  that  the  collieries  continue  to  produce  at 
approximatelyy  the  same  rate  as  in  the  first  five 
months  of  the  current  coal  year.  Certainly  their 
achievement  in  turning  out  the  record  tonnage  for  the 
calendar  year  in  the  week  ending  August  31  shows 
that  the  possibility  of  a  bad  slump  has  not  assumed 
definite  shape  as  yet.  There  is  an  element  of  danger, 
however,  in  the  wage  demands  of  the  miners,  and 
everyone  connected  with  the  trade  will  breathe  easier 
if  these  are  settled  without  serious  loss  of  produc¬ 
tion.  Several  shutdowns  are  reported  from  the  re¬ 
gion  this  week  on  account  of  restlessness  among  the 
men. 

There  has  been  a  certain  amount  of  unevenness  in 
the  distribution  which  will  have  to  be  overcome,  but 
this  is  a  minor  rather  than  a  major  element  in  the 
general  situation.  Moreover,  it  is  partly  the  result 
of  favoring  the'  more  remote  sections  in  the  early 
distribution,  in  line  with  the  Anthracite  Committee’s 
program.  New  England  is  a  little  ahead  of  its  al¬ 
lotment  and  the  rest  of  the  East  a  little  behind,  as 
shown  by  the  figures  published  in  the  last  issue  of 
this  journal.  But  the  departure  from  the  pre¬ 
arranged  schedule  is  small  and  the  readjustment  will 
not  take  long  when  the  time  comes  to  make  it. 

There  are  also  some  towns  that  have  not  been  get¬ 
ting  as  much  as  they  should,  and  this  spottiness  is 
also  to  be  observed  in  the  local  situation.  The 
Bronx  and  Queens  have  not  fared  as  well,  appar¬ 
ently,  as  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn.  Furthermore,  in 
Queens  the  situation  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
certain  inland  sections  formerly  supplied  from  water¬ 
front  yards  in  that  borough  and  Brooklyn  have  been 
left  to  shift  for  themselves,  the  waterfront  dealers 
having  plenty  of  business  near  at  hand  and  there 
being  no  incentive  to  take  on  long-haul  business  un¬ 
der  present  conditions.  But  here  as  elsewhere  there 
is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  a  solution  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  will  be  worked  out  before  the  situation  becomes 
acute  with  the  arrival  of  cold  weather. 

The  steam  sizes  are  dragging  more  or  less,  but  no 
serious  price  weakness  has  developed  as  yet.  The 
number  of  consumers  who  can  be  prevailed  upon  to 
take  in  a  cargo,  or  a  few  cars,  of  rice  or  barley  in 
order  to  get  an  equal  quantity  of  bituminous  from 
the  same  shipper  has  steadily  grown  smaller  in  the 
last  few  weeks  as  stocks  have  accumulated. 

The  Bituminous  Trade. 


last  winter  was  due  to  the  i«uu.y  distribution  of 
tonnage,  not  only  during  the  winter  months,  but  in 
the  preceding  summer  and  fall.  Some  -  consumers 
had  been  too  well  taken  care  of,  white"  others  were 
unable  to  make  adequate  advance  preparations  for 
winter  or  to  get  enough  coal  for  current  use  when 
weather  conditions  interfered  with  production  and 
transportation. 

To  prevent  a  recurrence  of  this  condition  the  plan 
of  limiting  consumers  to  a  certain  number  of  days’ 
reserve  supply  was  devised.  While  there  are  diffi¬ 
culties  in  the  way  of  a  strict  carrying  out  of  this 
program  it  is  being  conformed  to  in  a  measure,  and 
some  of  the  more  glaring  inequalities  are  gradually 
being  ironed  out  by  the  embargoing  of  further  ship¬ 
ments  to  concerns  that  have  conspicuously  large 
stocks  and  by  diversions  for  other  plants  where  the 
stock  piles  are  of  more  modest  proportions.  In  the 
last  few  weeks  the  status  of  many  consumers  has 
been  changed  by  having  their  names  added  to  pref¬ 
erence  list  No.  1,  and  the  new  priorities  list  of  the 
War  Industries  Board,  dividing  all  essential  indus¬ 
tries  into  four  classes,  is  something  which  will  have 
to  be  kept  constantly  in  mind  in  determining  who 
is  to  have  first  call  on  a  shipper’s  tonnage. 

Nothing  very  radical  has  had  to  be  done  in  the 
way  of  diverting  shipments  in  order  to  carry  out 
the  stocking-up  program,  for  many  consumers  both 
in  this  vicinity  in  New  England,  are  comfortably 
fixed  and  are  not  making  urgent  request  for 
heavier  shipments.  Cases  are  even  reported  of 
buyers  refusing  furthers  deliveries,  especialy  box¬ 
car  shipments,  or  coal  that  is  not  of  the  exact 
grade  desired,  but  this  is  not  very  common. 
For  the  most  part  they  are  quite  willing  to  keep  on 
accepting  everything  forwarded  on  contracts  or 
standing  orders.  For  this  reason  the  market  is  still 
tight  from  the  standpoint  of  middlemen  who  are 
looking  for  coal  at  the  Government  price. 

With  nearly  every  operator  shipping  a  substantial 
part  of  his  output  on  orders  direct  from  Washington 
and  the  balance  needed  for  his  old  customers  who 
still  depend  on  him  in  part,  there  is  very  little  free 
coal  left  for  the  trade  buyer  who  does  not  stand 
particularly  close  to  some  producer  and  who  is  not 
minded  to  close  a  deal  on  “private  terms”  with 
sources  of  supply  which  specialize  in  that  kind  of 
business.  How  well  the  jobber  is  making  out  at  the 
present  time  depends  on  how  successful  he  was  in 
establishing  good  mine  connections  earlier  in  the 
year.  Those  who  were  able  to  tie  up  a  good  line  of 
tonnage  on  the  buying  end  at  that  time  are-  getting 
fairly  liberal  shipments,  for  the  central  Pennsylvania 
mines  have  been  turning  out  a  heavy  tonnage,  the 
week  ending  August  24  having  been  the  record  week 
for  the  year.  Since  then  they  have  been  doing  prac¬ 
tically  as  well  except  for  the  interruption  caused  by 
Labor  Day.  The  piers  have  handled  an  exceptional¬ 
ly  heavy  bituminous  tonnage  this  week. 

Coal  Tonnage  of  New  York  Harbor. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  number  of  cars 
of  anthracite  and  bituminous  handled  over  all  the 
railroad  coal  piers  in  New  York  harbor  for  several 
weeks  past,  as  reported  by  the  Director  of  Tidewater 
Coal  Traffic: 


Week  of  Anthracite.  Bituminous. 


July 

4-10  . 

6,994 

July 

11-17  . 

.  7,072 

7,068 

July 

18-24  . 

6,942 

July 

25-31  . 

.  7,346 

6,523 

Aug. 

1-7  . 

7,090 

Aug. 

8-14  . 

6,221 

Aug. 

15-21  . 

6,958 

Aug. 

22-28  . 

6,674 

Aug. 

29-Sept.  4  . 

.  6,740 

6.604 

Sept, 

5-11  . 

7,739 

In  co-operation  with  the  Fuel  Administration, 
bituminous  producers  and  shippers  are  engaged  in  ef¬ 
fecting  a  leveling  up  process  as  regards  stocks  in 
the  possession  of  consumers.  Much  of  the  difficulty 


It  is  advisable  to  keep  a  bowl  or  open  jar  or  two 
of  fresh  water  in  each  heated  room,  giving  the  air  a 
chance  to  absorb  moisture  from  them  rather  than 
from  your  body  and  the  furniture. 


Cincinnati  Market  Situation. 


Lake  Situation  Continues  Aggressive  _ . 

Slowing  Up  in  Retail  Trade. 

M  e  have  had  with  us.  the  past  week  the  same  old 
gaunt  spectre  named  “Poor  Car  Supply”  It  is  either 
a  feast  or  famine  with  the  operators  in  the  three 
different  fields  that  have  their  northern  outlet 
through  Cincinnati.  The  N.  &  W.  car  supply  for 
the  past  week  has  been  nearly  normal;  the  C  &  0 
has  just  been  so-so,  while  the  L.  &  N.  has  been  bad’ 
according  to  reports.  The  lake  situation  continues 
to  be  aggressive,  and  the  way  coal  is  “high-balling” 
through  Cincinnati  it  makes  a  person  stop  and  won¬ 
der  where  it  is  all  going  and  if  it  is  not  about 
enough  to  last  the  community  that  is  getting  it.  To 
help  tighten  up  the  situation  an  embargo  was  placed 
by  the  C.  &  O.  on  orders  of  the  Fuel  Administration 
restricting  the  movement  of  coal  from  all  mines 
west  of  St.  Albans,  W.  Va.,  and  all  short  line  con¬ 
nections  such  as  A.  C.  &  I.,  S.  V.  &  E.  and  Long 
bork  to  all  points  in  the  southern  peninsula  of 
Michigan  unless  moving  on  permit.  It  is  understood 
here  that  the  same  embargo  was  placed  by  the 
N.  &  W. 

The  westbound  and  northbound  movement  of  all 
commodities  of  freight  through  Cincinnati  has  been 
away  above  normal  and  especially  is  that  so  of  coal. 
The  average  northbound  movement  of  freight  daily 
from  Cincinnati  will  average  about  1,500  cars,  and 
practically  two-thirds  of  that  is  coal.  One  can 
readily  see  that  this  will  be  cut  down  materially  by 
the  drastic  embargo  just  cited  above  unless  the  con¬ 
signees  at  embargoed  points  get  a  permit  number 
from  the  Government.  More  coal  supplies  for 
Cincinnati  are  on  the  way  down  the  Ohio  River,  and 
will  be  added  to  the  tonnage  now  held  in  the  har¬ 
bor  waiting  for  the  orders  of  those  who  have  not 
put  in  their  winter  supply  of  coal. 

Coal  is  now  selling  at  an  average  price  of  $6.65 
a  ton  and  the  first  touch  of  winter  will  find  those 
who  failed  to  lay  in  their  supply  clamoring  for 
coal.  Usually  each  winter  the  Ohio  River  freezes 
over  and  cuts  off  the  supply  by  river,  and  with  the 
resources  of  the  railroads  strained  to  the  utmost  to 
provide  coal  and  raw  material  for  war  industries, 
it  looks  perilously  like  we  are  going  to  have  a  repe¬ 
tition  of  last  year’s  troubles  when  coal  was  at  such 
a  premium. 

The  retail  situation  at  Cincinnati  has  slowed  up 
insofar  as  lump  coal  is  concerned,  due  to  the  fact 
that  practically  three-fourths  of  the  householders  of 
Cincinnati  and  vicinity  have  stocked  up  while  the 
Luel  Administration  cannot  convince  the  remaining 
one-fourth  that  it  is  time  for  them  to  stock  up.  Coke 
users  seem  to  be  fairly  well  fixed,  and  the  movement 
is  about  normal  in  this  commodity. 


Conditions  at  Pittsburgh. 

Car  Supply  at  Present  Not  Up  to  Needs— 
Available  Tonnage  Rushed  Lakeward. 

But  little  change  is  noticeable  in  market  conditions 
in  this  district  since  last  week.  The  same  factors 
that  were  dominant  at  that  time  still  retain  their 
dominating  features.  Particularly  is  this  true  in 
regard  to  the  car  supply.  This  is  not  of  sufficient 
quantity  or  regularity  to  keep  the  mines  going  at 
capacity,  and  the  result  is  complaint  on  the  part 
of  the  operating  companies. 

Railroad.  Director  General  McAdoo  was  in  the 
city  early  in  the  week  and  said  that  the  coming 
winter  would  not  see  the  same  tie-up  in  fuel  and 
transportation  lines  as  the  last,  but  at  the  present 
time  the  car  supply  does  not  come  up  to  the  needs. 
Mr.  McAdoo  stopped  off  here  on  his  swing  around 
the  circle  to  inspect  the  railroads  and  their  terminals, 
as  well  as  to  learn  at  first  hand  just  what  the  needs 
are.  As  Pittsburgh  is  the  centre  of  the  steel  and 
coal  industries,  his  words  that  the  coming  winter 
would  be  better  than  last  gives  the  coal  men  hope 
that  they  will  be  able  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
day  with  less  trouble. 

Production  continues  at  about  the  same  percentage 
as  a  week  ago,  with  all  available  tonnage  being 
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rushed  to  the  lakes  for  transportation  to  the  North¬ 
west. 

Shipments  of  coal  by  the  rivers  is  picking  up  a 
little,  due  to  more  insistent  demands  from  those 
plants  engaged  in  war  work  and  that  get  their  coal 
\  ia  the  rivers. 

Fuel  Administrator  D.  W.  Kuhn,  who  has  been  on 
a  vacation,  has  returned  and  is  again  giving  his  per¬ 
sonal  attention  to  things  in  the  district,  and  is  paying 
more  than  passing  attention  to  the  results  of  the 
new  draft  registration.  It  has  not  yet  been  decided 
just  how  far  the  operators  will  go  in  asking  for  de¬ 
ferred  classification  of  their  men,  but  some  action 
is  looked  for  shortly.  If  tonnage  is  to  be  main¬ 
tained,  there  must  be  no  more  taking  of  men  from 
the  mines  for  service.  If  they  are  taken,  then  sub¬ 
stitutes  must  be  found.  Otherwise  the  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istration’s  demands  for  tonnage  will  not  be  met. 


Buffalo  Market  Conditions 


Bituminous  Demand  Not  Very  Active — 
Anthracite  Receipts  Improve  Slightly. 

The  demand  for  bituminous  is  not  very  active,  al¬ 
though  it  may  seem  so  to  shippers  who  have  no 
great  amount  of  coal  at  command.  There  are  two 
theories  as  to  the  state  of  the  market.  Some  say 
that  the  consumer  is  loaded  up  with  coal.  They  have 
traveled  about  the  country  and  they  have  seen  it. 
“Never  so  much  as  now,”  says  one  observer.  The 
other  theory  is  that  so  many  concerns  have  been 
adjudged  unnecessary  and  cut  off  that  it  has  made 
a  big  difference  with  the  demands.  Of  course  that 
was  the  intention  of  the  authorities,  whether  it  has 
had  that  effect  yet  or  not. 

In  either  case  the  hope  is  that  the  strenuous  con¬ 
ditions  of  last  fall  will  not  return  in  full  force  again, 
and  a  statement  by  authority  made  lately  that  the 
.  priority  orders  to  shippers  were  not  to  be  continued 
long  seems  to  indicate  such  a  state  of  things.  Here 
and  there  shippers  can  be  found  who  say  that  next 
spring  will  show  a  surplus  of  soft  coal  here  and  there, 
but  that  is  not  the  general  idea. 

If  the  big  munition  factories  get  all  the  coal  they 
need  and  there  is  enough  left  for  other  necessary 
concerns,  it  will  be  all  that  can  well  be  expected. 
The  easing  off  of  the  car  shortage  has  had  its  effect, 
and  though  coal  cars  are  not  so  plenty  as  box  cars, 
yet  there  is  not  much  complaint  of  shortage  now, 
and  better  work  by  the  miners  is  now  reported. 

The  jobbers’  situation  is  not  changed.  Some  mem¬ 
bers  of  that  branch  of  trade  are  doing  fairly  well, 
if  they  have  a  good  connection  with  the  mine  owner, 
but  that  is  not  the  rule  and  a  good  many  jobbers 
are  still  reporting  that  they  are  not  making  a  living. 
The  slowing  down  of  the  Canadian  demand  has  had 
much  to  do  with  this,  for  a  sale  in  Canada  means 
twice  the  profit  that  it  would  here.  Canada  is  rather 
indifferent  to  soft  coal  now  and  does  not  appear  to 
have  protested  against  the  reduction  of  the  ship¬ 
ments  there  to  50  per  cent,  made  by  our  Government. 

Bituminous  Prices. 

Bituminous  prices  are  now  mostly  made  at  the 
mines,  the  buyer  figuring  out  the  rather  numerous 
way  charges,  but  f.  o.  b,  with  all  charges  made, 
prices  are  $4.65  per  net  ton  for  thin-vein  Allegheny 
Valley,  all  sizes,  $4.45  for  Pittsburgh  lump ;  $4.20  for 
Pittsburgh  mine-run  and  slack;  $5.85  for  smithing 
and  smokeless;  $5.60  to  $6.10  for  cannel ;  $2.75  for 
by-product  coke  breeze,  at  ovens,  and  $7.68  for  nut. 

The  anthracite  supply  improves  slowly  locally,  but 
is  very  short  yet.  By  lake  the  shipments  for  the  week 
were  fair,  being  104,750  net  tons,  of  which  49,100 
tons  cleared  for  Duluth-Superior,  28,500  tons  for 
Milwaukee,  7,400  for  Waukegan,  7,300  tons  for 
Manitowoc,  3.350  tons  for  Green  Bay,  3,200  tons  for 
Fort  William,  3,000  tons  for  Sault,  Ont.,  and  2,900 
tons  for  Chicago. 

freight  rates  are  firmer  at  $1  for  Sault,  60-65 
cents  for  Chicago.  55  cents  for  Milwaukee-Wau- 
kegan,  50  cents  for  Greene  Bay-Manitowoc  and  48 
cents  for  Duluth-Fort  William. 


Twin  Cities  Market. 

Word  continues  to  come  from  the  docks  that  the 
deliveries  of  coal  for  the  Northwest  are  not  up  to 
the  tonnage  counted  upon,  and  there  appears  to  be 
little  that  can  be  done  to  force  increased  tonnage. 
Steps  have  been  taken  heretofore,  to  that  end,  as 
far  as  possible.  But  it  seems  to  be  due  to  a  com¬ 
bination  of  circumstances  which  cannot  be  overcome. 
Lack  of  labor,  of  cars,  of  vessels  and  other  con¬ 
tributing  factors  together  cause  the  situation  that 
exists.  Hard  coal  continues  to  be  more  behind  than 
was  counted  upon,  and  threatens  to  be  around  75 
per  cent  of  the  normal  tonnage,  from  present  indi¬ 
cations.  Soft  coal  is  also  behind  and  is  not  gaining. 
The  order  cutting  out  brewing  after  December  1, 
will  have  some  bearing,  though  not  much  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  total  tonnage  going  into  industrial 
use.  Doubtless  the  other  non-essential  reductions 
will  also  help  out  on  steam  coal,  together  with  the 
reductions  which  will  result  from  other  limitations 
all  counting  for  a  fair  total.  But  the  present  com¬ 
plaint  is  the  inability  to  speed  up  deliveries  to  the 
point  which  had  been  anticipated  and  promised.  The 
system  has  broken  down  at  the  time  where  it  should 
have  been  the  mo$t  effective.  If  this  is  happening 
now,  what  is  likely  to  be  the  case  next  winter.  Al¬ 
ready  frosts  have  fallen  and  there  is  need  of  some 
heat  in  domestic  and  steam  plants.  This  is  not 
likely  to  last  at  this  time,  but  it  means  that  fall  is  at 
hand,  and  larger  coal  consumption  is  starting. 

Shipments  from  Illinois  have  been  coming  more 
freely  of  late,  and  a  number  of  steam  users  have  been 
storing  all  the  coal  they  could  get.  But  the  demand 
upon  the  Illinois  mines  has  been  heavy  from  the 
ti  ade  nearer  home  and  it  has  not  been  possible  to 
spare  as  much  coal  for  the  Northwest,  as  could  have 
been  handled. 

1  he  first  supply  of  cars  for  the  grain  movement 
has  been  exhausted  and  some  interior  elevators  have 
had  to  shut  down  for  lack  of  cars  in  which  to  ship 
wheat.  This  means  that  coal  cannot  be  returned  in 
them  to  the  interior,  as  rapidly  as  was  expected. 
There  has  been  a  steady  movement  from  the  docks, 
and  the  tonnage  in  the  Northwest  in  the  hands  of  in¬ 
terior  dealers  was  never  greater  at  this  date  than  is 
now  the  case.  Given  a  long  open  fall,  and  if  the 
coal  comes  forward,  the  retail  trade  will  be  better 
prepared  for  winter,  when  it  comes,  than  was  ever 
the  case  in  years  past.  And  the  distribution  will 
have  been  handled  with  less  difficulty,  thanks  to  the 
aid  rendered  by  the  government  officials  who  have 
urged  early  shipments  upon  the  trade  generally. 


Trade  at  Boston. 

Absorptive  Capacity  of  Market  Tested  by 
Heavy  Bituminous  Receipts. 

Unquestionably  the  bituminous  coal  situation  is 
perplexing.  With  tidewater  and  all-rail  receipts 
coming  forward  in  such  a  substantial  volume  the 
market  is  hardly  receptive  enough  to  readily  absorb 
freely.  A  general  survey  of  the  New  England 
situation  would  indicate  a  perhaps  better  accumula¬ 
tion  of  storage  coals  than  is  generally  known,  and 
the  situation  is  further  accentuated  by  continued  de¬ 
murrage  charges  on  water-borne  coal.  Naturally, 
where  the  purchase  of  water  coal  is  involved  con¬ 
sumers  cannot  be  furnished  with  any  established 
price,  and  consequently  they  are  more  than  ever  in¬ 
quisitive  as  to  value. 

All-rail  coal  is  quite  different,  inasmuch  as  both 
coal  and  freight  are  fixed  and  the  only  element  to 
produce  any  additional  cost  is  that  of  car  demurrage, 
which  is  inconsequential  as  compared  with  water- 
carriage  demurrage.  In  this  connection  it  would  be 
interesting  to  know  how  much  money  is  represented 
in  demurrage  accruals  for  the  months  of  July  and 
August.  Undoubtedly  the  sum  would  be  one  of  large 
proportions. 

The  limitation  order  is  more  or  less  regarded  and 
shippers  are  in  many  cases  obliged  to  furnish  the 
various  New  England  Fuel  Administrators  with 
proposed  distribution  lists,  but  in  a  number  of  cases 


such  shipments  have  been  subjected  to  cancellation, 
and  administrative  orders  furnished  in  lieu  thereof, 
and  the  administration  in  many  cases  finds  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  produce.  1  his  condition  naturally  has  given 
rise  to  many  seeming  inequalities.  The  fact  remains 
that  supervision  is  being  exercised,  but  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  less  restrictive. 

\  essels  in  Good  Supply. 

1  he  New  England  coal  trade  seems  to  be  pretty 
well  provided  with  vessel  tonnage.  A  number  of 
steamers  have  been  ivithdrawn  for  overseas  service, 
and  others  are  likely  to  be  diverted.  In  fact,  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board  has  been  requested  to 
place  into  other  service  the  Panama  colliers  and 
some  of  the  Dutch  ships. 

As  it  is,  with  the  number  of  vessels  operating  and 
the  congestion  that  prevails  at  both  loading  and  dis¬ 
charging  ports,  it  appears  that  vessel  performance 
is  only  about  60  per  cent,  so  it  is  evident  that  pro¬ 
posed  withdrawals  of  the  less  desirable  coal  carry¬ 
ing  ebaft  would  result  in  no  detriment  to  New  Eng¬ 
land.  It  is  understood  a  number  of  additional  lake 
steamers  will  soon  be  placed  in  the  coastwise  coal 
trade. 

The  anthracite  situation  is  not  improving  to  the 
extent  desired.  While  shipments  are  coming  through 
without  delays,  at  the  same  time,  due  to  modifica¬ 
tions  in  the  general  distribution  plan  certain  localities 
have  been  considerably  restricted  in  their  supply 
One  prominent  feature  obtains,  and  that  is  that  the 
dealers  have  been  able  to  keep  their  equipment  well 
occupied,  as  generally  the  period  of  August  and  part 
ot  September  is  a  quiet  one  for  delivery. 


Coal  Companies  Merge. 

Many  Consumers  Interested  in  Enterprise 
Promoted  by  John  H.  Jones. 

The  Consumers  buel  Co.,  representing  the  con¬ 
solidation  of  nine  coal  operations  in  western  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  southern  Ohio,  and  West  Virginia,  has  just 
been  organized  at  Pittsburgh,  under  the  laws  of 
Pennsylvania.  It  is  allied  with  the  Consolidated 
buel  Co.,  chaftered  under  the  laws  of  Ohio  The 
two  companies,  under  Federal  and  State  sanction, 
have  a  capitalization  of  $4,000,000,  a  certain  portion 
of  which  is  treasury  stock  to  be  sold  under  capital 
issues  approval  to  provide  additional  machinery  to 
increase  production.  The  tonnage  basis  now  is 
2,000,000  tons,  and  it  is  expected  this  will  be  in¬ 
creased  to  3,000,000  tons  next  year. 

The  nine  companies  in  the  merger  are:  Miners 
Block  Coal  Co.,  Maple  Hocking  Coal  Co.,  Goucher 
Mine  Co.,  Mines  Co-Operative  Co.,  Louise  Coal  Co , 
Quality  Cement  Coal  Co.,  and  the  Rachel  Gas  Coal 
Co.  The  offices  of  the  consolidated  companies  are 
in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building,  Pittsburgh. 

The  properties  of  the  companies  originally  were 
purchased  by  John  H.  Jones,  one  of  the  best  known 
coal  men  of  Pittsburgh,  developed,  equipped,  and 
then  sold  to  the  companies  organized  and  financed 
by  large  users  of  coal.  Mr.  Jones  is  retained  in 
charge  of  the  production  of  all  the  mines. 

Mr.  Jones’  plan  of  increasing  the  effectiveness  of 
the  companies  was  to  interest  large  users  of  coal  in 
the  production  and  as  well  as  the  consumption  end 
and  with  more  than  100  firms  interested  the  con¬ 
solidations  were  put  through. 

The  officers  of  the  Consumers  Fuel  Co.,  are:  W. 
L.  Stewart,  chairman;  E.  F.  Miller,  president;  A.  L. 
Pearson,  J.  E.  Stewart  and  R.  E.  Garrett,  vice- 
presidents;  D.  R.  Tomb,  secretary;  Clifford  S.  Pat¬ 
terson,  treasurer. 

The  officers  of  the  Consolidated  Fuel  Co.,  are: 
Isaac  J.  Jenkins,  president;  A.  L.  Pearson,  Samuel 
Hamilton  and  J.  E.  Stewart,  vice-presidents ;  D.  R. 
Tomb,  secretary;  J.  Stanley  Jones,  treasurer;  J.  J. 
Grimm,  assistant  secretary'  and  assistant  treasurer. 

There  are  fully  75  coal-consuming  companies 
tmancially  interested  in  the  two  new  corporations. 
They  operate  plants  in  Pennsylvania,  New  York 
New  Jersey,  Connecticut.  Rhode  Island,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  Vermont,  Maryland,  West  Virginia,  Ohio, 
Michigan  and  Canada. 
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Philadelphia  Trade  Conditions. 


Anthracite  Receipts  Continue  to  Improve — 
Better  Situation  in  Bituminous. 

While  the  various  fuel  bodies  continue  to  mani¬ 
fest  confidence  that  the  domestic  situation  is  well  in 
hand  and  that  an  actual  shortage  can  be  averted 
this  coming  winter,  yet  the  fuel  authorities  at  the 
same  time  are  making  every  effort  to  create  a 
further  saving  of  fuel.  Their  latest  ruling  is  that 
clubs  cannot  have  more  than  a  week’s  supply  of  coal 
on  hand  at  any  one  time  and  that  they  must  close 
down  at  11  o’clock  at  night.  No  date  has  been  set 
for  this  as  yet,  but  it  is  believed  that  it  will  become 
effective  when  coal  burning  weather  arrives. 

The  receipts  of  anthracite  in  the  city  the  past 
week  continue  to  show  improvement  and  now  that 
both  New  England  and  the  lake  reigon  are  fairly 
well  cared  for,  it  is  believed  that  the  local  situation 
will  continue  to  improve.  Some  cool  weather  recent¬ 
ly  has  stirred  up  the  buying  public  and  the  dealers 
are  hard  pressed  to  satisfy  their  trade. 

The  fuel  authorities  have  up  a  question  of  a 
change  in  the  gross  retail  margin  of  profit,  as  a 
number  of  dealers  are  urging  that  an  increase  be 
granted  to  them.  They  put  forth  that  the  mounting 
labor  costs,  both  in  the  yards  and  offices,  are  such 
that  something  must  be  done  if  they  are  to  continue 
their  business  on  a  profitable  basis. 

The  fuel  committee  is  also  taking  steps  to  place 
under  sharp  control  the  peddlers  and  small  store¬ 
keepers  who  handle  coal  by  the  bag.  While  it  is 
true  that  the  authorities  did  exercise  some  control 
over  this  situation  last  winter,  their  supervision  did 
not  reach  the  point  where  the  evil  could  be  entirely 
curbed.  This  season  it  has  been  determined,  be¬ 
ginning  with  October  15,  that  all  these  dealers  must 
hold  a  license  from  the  Fuel  Administration  and 
they  will  in  this  way  be  under  the  closest  scrutiny 
at  all  times. 

Retailers  Now  Acquainted  with  Their  Business. 

This  week  the  retail  men  were  once  more  called 
upon  to  make  a  detailed  statement  of  their  business. 
This  covered  the  number  of  unfilled  prders  on  hand, 
coal  in  stock  and  the  amount  delivered  to  date.  At 
no  time  in  the  history  of  the  trade  have  the  coal  men 
been  so  acquainted  with  all  the  intimate  details  of 
their  business. 

Taken  altogether  we  think  it  can  be  truly  said 
that  the  coal  situation,  that  is,  so  far  as  domestic 
consumption  is  concerned,  is  in  much  better  shape 
than  last  year,  and  with  the  continued  application  of 
the  economies  outlined  by  the  Fuel  Administration 
the  coming  winter  should  be  gone  through  without 
entailing  one-half  of  the  disturbance  that  was  evi¬ 
dent  last  year. 

Steam  trade  continues  very  brisk,  with  practically 
all  sizes  closely  taken,  with  the  exception  of  culm, 
and  in  a  way  this  latter  material  should  hardly  be 
considered  as  a  steam  size,  being  purely  an  emerg¬ 
ency  fuel,  the  supply  of  which  is  unlimited  if  it 
could  be  satisfactorily  used  without  mixing. 

There  has  been  a  distinct  improvement  in  the 
bituminous  trade.  Central  Pennsylvania  shippers 
report  a  car  supply  in  some  instances  running  close 
to  70  per  cent.  The  labor  matter,  however,  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  quite  disturbing.  With  the  distributing 
committee  curtailing  deliveres  to  plants  with  heavy 
stocks  in  storage,  many  of  these  concerns  are  sending 
buyers  into  the  region,  but  they  are  meeting  with 
very  little  success,  as  the  production  of  even  the 
smaller  operations  is  practically  engaged  in  advance 
by  the  regular  shippers.  There  have  been  many 
rumors  broadcast  recently  of  violations  of  the  rules 
of  the  Fuel  Administration  by  some  small  shippers, 
but  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  these  are  nothing 
but  rumors  started  with  malicious  intent  by  in¬ 
terested  parties.  The  shutting  down  of  the  brew¬ 
eries  has  raised  an  interesting  point,  as  quite  a  few 
of  them  have  already  procured  the  50  per  cent  coal 
allotment  allowed  them  and  it  seems  to  be  the 
opinion  that  any  coal  they  have  on  hand  after  that 
time  will  be  commandered  by  the  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion. 


Situation  in  Columbus. 

Trade  Active  and  Demand  Strong — Lake 
Business  Brisk. 

Demand  for  domestic,  steam  and  lake  tonnage 
continues  strong  in  Ohio  territory.  Lake  trade  is 
now  being  pushed  as  rapidly  as  possible,  although 
some  provision  is  being  made  for  the  movement  of 
steam  and  domestic  sizes.  On  the  whole  the  trade 
is  rather  active  and  demand  is  strong. 

Operators  as  well  as  officials  of  the  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration  are  devoting  considerable  attention  to  pro¬ 
duction.  This  phase  is  being  pushed  with  more  en¬ 
ergy  and  results  are  already  noted.  While  the  car 
supply  is  getting  short,  still  there  is  considerable 
production  lost  by  miners’  holidays  and  failure  to 
work  full  time.  The  various  committees  at  Ohio 
mines  are  being  organized  and  systematic  reports 
will  be  made  of  every  instance  of  reduced  output. 
The  car  supply  on  the  Hocking  Valley  Railway 
has  been  pretty  fair,  but  on  the  T.  &,  O.  C.  and 
other  lines  it  has  been  reduced  to  about  50  per  cent 
of  normal.  Consequently  the  output  is  reduced  to 
about  70  to  80  per  cent  of  the  usual  in  most  Ohio 
districts.  In  eastern  Ohio  production  has  been 
holding  up  pretty  well  with  about  75  per  cent  output. 

Lake  trade  is  active,  as  special  efforts  are  being 
made  to  supply  the  Northwest  before  the  close  of 
navigation.  Vessel  movement  is  generally  good  and 
little  time  is  lost  in  “turn  arounds.”  But  the  car 
shortage  and  lack  of  motive  power  on  Ohio  roads 
is  curtailing  shipments  to  the  lower  Lake  ports. 
Records  of  loadings  at  the  Toledo  docks  were  es¬ 
pecially  large  during  the  week  ending  September  7. 
The  H.  V.  docks  loaded  227,253  tons,  compared  with 
180,878  tons  the  previous  week,  making  a  total  of 
3,089,000  tons  for  the  season.  The  T.  &  O.  C.  docks 
loaded  66,000  tons,  as  compared  with  81,000  tons 
the  previous  week,  making  a  total  of  1,355,000  tons 
for  the  season. 

Domestic  Trade  Active. 

The  domestic  trade  is  still  rather  active,  as  some 
tonnage  is  now  being  released  to  dealers.  Orders 
are  coming  in  fast  and  many  dealers  are  anxious 
to  fill  them  Jbefore  the  arrival  of  cold  weather.  Ohio 
grades  are  now  being  sold  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
varieties.  Pocahontas  is  practically  out  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  and  only  a  limited  tonnage  of  West  Virginia 
splint  is  arriving.  Retail  prices  are  firm  at  the  lev¬ 
els  which  have  maintained  for  several  weeks.  Re¬ 
ports  show  that  domestic  users  have  about  50  per 
cent  of  their  winter  requirements  in  stock.  Domes¬ 
tic  coke  is  selling  at  $12.15,  while  anthracite  is 
quoted  around  $10.75  to  $11.  New  River  grades  are 
selling  at  $6.75  for  prepared  sizes  and  $6.50  for  mine- 
run.  Splints  are  quoted  at  $6.45  to  $6.60  for  egg  and 
lump  and  $6.20  to  $6.35  for  mine-run.  Pomeroy 
Bend  lump  and  egg  sell  at  $6  to  $6.15  and  mine-run 
at  $5.75  to  $5.90.  Thick-vein  Hocking  is  quoted  at 
$5.75  to  $5.90  for  prepared  sizes  and  $5.50  to  $5.65 
for  mine-run.  Thin-vein  Hocking  prices  are  40 
cents  higher  than  thick-vein  figures. 

Steam  business  is  now  attracting  more  attention 
as  reserve  stocks  are  being  depleted.  The  recent 
rulings  limiting  steam  storage  is  having  the  effect 
of  bringing  about  a  wider  distribution  of  available 
tonnage.  Because  of  a  recent  ruling  that  only  pre¬ 
pared  sizes  can  be  sent  into  Michigan  there  is  an 
overabundance  of  screenings  on  the  local  market,  but 
that  condition  is  expected  to  be  temporary.  Rail¬ 
roads  are  taking  a  large  tonnage  and  essential  indus¬ 
tries  are  also  in  the  market  for  larger  amounts. 


In  a  recent  statement  dealing  with  the  coal  situ¬ 
ation  in  Great  Britain  Sir  A.  Stanley,  President  of 
the  British  Board  of  Trade,  said  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  had  arranged  for  the  return  to  the  mines  of 
25,000  coal  miners  of  “low  medical  category”  now  in 
the  army,  and  that  it  was  expected  that  these  men, 
together  with  the  usual  influx  of  young  men  to  the 
mines,  would  represent  an  increase  in  the  labor 
supply  capable  of  producing  3,500,000  tons  annually. 
However,  the  drafting  of  large  numbers  of  mine 
workers  early  in  the  year  much  more  than  offsets 
this  gain,  so  that  this  year’s  output  will  probably  be 
22,500,000  tons  below  1917. 


West  Virginia  Conditions. 

Charleston,  W.  Va.,  Sept.  12. — Conditions  are 
generally  regarded  by  West  Virginia  operators  as 
being  conducive  to  an  improvement  in  production 
during  the  current  month  even  though  by  reason  of 
the  Labor  Day  cessation  of  work  in  the  mines  it  was 
not  possible  to  speed  up  production  the  first  week  in 
September,  it  being  generally  realized  that  the  in¬ 
dustry  does  not  recover  from  a  holiday  until  several 
days  afterward. 

The  contention  of  the  railroads  that  they  were  in 
no  way  responsible  for  the  production  decline  of 
August  is  considered  absurd  by  West  Virginia  coal 
men,  yet  that  will  not  prevent  the  latter  from  work¬ 
ing  in  close  co-operation  with  the  railroads  in  order 
that  production  may  be  increased  if  possible,  and  it 
is  believed  that  a  better  car  supply  will  be  forth¬ 
coming  during  the  remainder  of  the  month.  At 
the  same  time,  care  will  be  exercised  to  see  that  no 
mines  are  furnished  with  more  cars  than  can  be 
loaded.  In  short,  no  mine  will  be  permitted  ‘to 
hold  a  surplus  of  cars. 

Slight  headway  was  made  by  the  mines  of  the 
Fairmont  district  in  production,  through  a  better 
car  supply,  but  Sunday  and  a  holiday  coming  to¬ 
gether,  made  it  next  to  impossible  to  do  very  much 
toward  increasing  the  aggregate  amount  of  coal 
produced  last  week.  Late  placing  of  cars  has  also 
contributed  to  holding  back  production  in  the 
district. 

Operators  contend  that  it  is  a  misnomer  to  list 
as  “cars  available  for  the  mine”  cars  still  remaining 
to  be  left  at  the  mines,  but  not  in  sight,  and  an  ef¬ 
fort  will  be  made  to  have  cars  for  loading  classed 
differently.  It  is  hoped  that  a  conference  between 
executives  of  the  B.  &  O.  and  officials  of  one  of  the 
large  coal  companies  in  the  Fairmont  field  will  bear 
fruit  in  the  betterment  of  transportation  conditions 
in  the  district,  and  operators  are  inclined  to  believe 
that  such  will  be  the  case. 

The  suspension  of  operations  in  many  of  the 
mines,  due  to  Labor  Day  celebrations,  of  course  af¬ 
fected  the  prospects  of  boosting  production  in  the 
Kanawha  district  last  week,  some  of  the  mines  being 
affected  not  only  on  Labor  Day,  but  for  several 
days  afterward,  not  having  full  crews. 

The  outlook  in  the  Tug  River  and  Pocahontas 
districts  at  the  end  of  August  was  much  brighter, 
the  districts  in  question  showing  an  increase  for  the 
week  ending  August  24  of  almost  9,000  tons,  this 
increase  being  made  despite  the  fact  that  109  hours 
were  lost  from  car  shortage  and  only  32  hours 
gained  in  the  hours  worked.  The  output  was  446,- 
507  tons,  and  for  the  previous  week  437,546  tons. 
The  car  supply  in  the  Tug  River  and  Pocahontas 
districts  has  not  fluctuated  much  in  recent  weeks,  but 
there  has  been  a  diminution  of  available  man  power. 
The  tonnage  loss  of  48,592  has  been  due  for  the  most 
part  to  such  a  cause.  Coke  production  in  the  Tug 
River  and  Pocahontas  field  for  the  week  ending 
August  24  was  47,714  tons. 


Advantages  of  Moist  Air. 

As  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  controls  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  sun’s  warmth  upon  the  earth,  so 
does  moisture  in  the  air  of  the  home  have  a  con¬ 
trolling  influence  upon  its  comfort.  If  the  air  in  a 
room  is  dry,  heat  from  stove,  register,  or  radiator, 
strikes  through  this  dry  air  readily,  and,  without 
being  absorbed,  rises  quickly  to  the  ceiling;  while  if 
the  air  is  moist  the  heat  is  absorbed  and  the  general 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  room  is  per¬ 
ceptibly  raised. 

Clouds  have  a  cooling  effect  on  a  hot  day  because 
they  are  masses  of  moisture,  absorbing  heat  from 
the  sun’s  rays  before  it  reaches  the  earth. 

While  a  damp  climate  is  enervating  in  hot  weather 
and  biting  in  cold  weather,  nevertheless,  a  moderately 
moist  atmosphere  in  the  temperate  warmth  of  the 
living  rooms  adds  to  comfort  and  works  for  economy 
and  health.  The  air  of  heated  rooms  is  nearly  al¬ 
ways  too  dry. 

In  dry  air  the  evaporation  from  skin,  throat  and 
lungs  is  increased;  illustration  of  this  is  the  fact 
that  woodwork  and  furniture  usually  swell  when  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  natural  summer  atmosphere,  while  they 
shrink  and  crack  in  heated  rooms  in  winter. 
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The  Chicago  Market.  v^VT 

l^^A'wjrsions — 
General  Situation  Good. 

A  survey  of  the  Chicago  coal  market  made  by 
an  official  of  prominence  in  the  Fuel  Administration 
who  has  devoted  two  weeks  to  examining  reports 
from  operators,  jobbers  and  dealers  resulted  in  a 
most  optimistic  verdict.  He  has  the  prevailing  ob¬ 
jection  to  expressing  satisfaction  with  the  coal 
situation  for  publication.  The  policy  of  the  Admin¬ 
istration  has  been  to  stir  everybody  up  so  that  the 
possibility  of  a  shortage  would  be  completely  obvi¬ 
ated  by  early  buying.  There  is  still  much  buying  to 
be  done  by  domestic  consumers,  and  it  is  desired 
that  the  edge  of  the  coal  appetite  shall  not  be 
blunted  by  optimistic  reviews,  which  will  let  the 
user  who  "has  not  stocked  up  sit  back  with  the  com¬ 
fortable  assurance  that  there  is  no  hurry. 

But  the  situation,  both  as  to  domestic  and  in¬ 
dustrial  supply,  was  privately  declared  to  be  excel¬ 
lent,  and  fear  of  a  shortage  in  either  line  to  have 
vanished.  Indeed,  the  suggestion  hitherto  made  in 
this  column,  that  by  January  1  it  will  be  possible  to 
remove  all  restrictions  on  the  shipment  of  Illinois 
coal  out  of  the  zone,  was  said  to  be  quite  possible 
of  achievement.  Already  screenings  have  been 
shipped  to  Canada  and  the  northern  States,  this 
serving  the  double  purpose  of  relieving  the  over¬ 
production  of  screenings,  and  helping  to  stock  up 
the  northern  country.  The  screenings  market  is 
reported  to  have  recovered  from  its  serious  condi¬ 
tion  of  over-supply,  thanks  to  this  and  other  meas¬ 
ures  taken  by  the  Fuel  Administration,  and  since  it 
will  soon  be  possible  again  to  store  them  in  this 
latitude,  the  producers’  troubles  are  likely  to  cease 
and  the  task  of  forcing  up  the  rate  of  production 
may  be  resumed. 

Increased  industrial  demand  on  account  of  war 
industries  is  not  cutting  the  figure  in  the  Illinois 
market  that  was  predicted.  There  is  a  pronounced 
shortage  of  by-product  coal  in  the  northern  Indiana 
steel  plants,  just  as  in  those  farther  East,  but  de¬ 
mands  for  Illinois  bituminous  are  not  greatly  in¬ 
creased  by  war  work.  Those  plants  that  are  taking 
Government  contracts  are  substituting  them  for 
other  work,  and  while  some  have  increased  their 
capacity  and  coal  consumption  to  a  considerable  ex¬ 
tent,  the  increased  production  of  coal  has  more  than 
offset  it.  Non-essential  industries,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  slackening  up.  The  closing  of  the  brew¬ 
eries  will  release  large  quantities  of  coal  for  other 
use.  Most  of  the  Chicago  breweries  have  nearly 
enough  coal  in  their  storage  piles  to  last  them  until 
closing  date,  December  1.  In  many  lines  where 
there  has  been  no  Government  order  to  close,  the 
impossibility  of  obtaining  steel,  the  shortage  of  labor, 
and  other  conditions  having  forced  curtailment, 
which  means  less  coal  consumed. 

Labor  Shortage  Hampers  Coal  Handling. 

It  is  becoming  apparent,  in  fact,  that  the  con¬ 
trolling  factor  in  this  territory  is  not  coal,  but  prob¬ 
ably  in  most  lines  is  labor,  and  if  there  is  any  con¬ 
siderable  industrial  shutdown  this  winter  it  will  be 
for  the  lack  of  men  rather  than  fuel.  The  coal 
dealers  are  feeling  the  labor  shortage  as  much  as 
anyone.  In  Wisconsin  anthracite  is  reported  to  be 
piled  up  on  the  docks,  and  cars  are  available  to 
ship  it  into  the  interior,  but  shipments  are  far  be¬ 
hind  the  schedule  because  of  the  lack  of  labor  to 
load  it.  The  same  trouble  is  experienced  by  Chi¬ 
cago  jobbers  and  agents  receiving  water  shipments. 
The  necessity  of  having  the  transportation  of  coal 
declared  a  war  industry,  and  entitled  to  obtain  labor 
supply  through  the  national  recruiting  system,  will 
probably  become  apparent  when  winter  sets  in,  if 
not  before. 

The  anthracite  situation  in  Chicago  continues  to 
take  the  attention  not  only  of  the  dealers  but  of 
the  Fuel  Administration.  In  order  to  settle  the 
much-debated  question  as  to  how  much  has  been 
received,  a  special  questionnaire  was  sent  out  to 
dealers  by  the  Fuel  Administration  this  week.  Each 
dealer  was  required  to  state  how  much  anthracite  he 
had  received,  how  much  more  he  was  entitled  to, 
what  deliveries  he  had  made  and  what  unfilled  or¬ 


ders  he  had  on  hjibookjrj  Stejis  -have  been  taken 
to  exert  a  .stilc.tVr'  Wf  Arbi  (HitWlidiveries,  ko  t  that 
an. equal  proportion  shall  be  delivered,  first  to  deal¬ 
ers  and  then  to  consumers.  Shipments  will  be  for¬ 
bidden  to  dealers  who  have  received  over  a  certain 
quota,  until  all  the  other  dealers  have  reached  that 
quota. 

The  price  situation  in  Chicago  is  more  puzzling 
than  ever  since  the  new  freight  rates  were  put  into 
effect,  and  efforts  to  obtain  uniform  switching 
charges  have  so  far  been  unavailing.  Anthracite 
prices  are  complicated  by  the  different  rates  for  rail 
and  boat  shipments.  The  Fuel  Administration  is 
working  with  the  Washington  office  and  the  Rail¬ 
road  Administration  in  the  effort  to  put  uniform 
prices  throughout  the  city  into  effect. 


In  Central  Pennsylvania. 


New  Car  Rating  Method  Working  Well — 
Fate  of  Thin  Vein  Mines  in  Doubt. 

Johnstown,  Pa.,  September  12. — The  change  in 
method  of  car  distribution  mentioned  in  last  week's 
article  has  been  applied  on  the  east  end  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Division  of  the  Pennsylvania  RR.,  and  on 
the  Tyrone  Division,  and  is  already  viewed  as  so 
desirable  that  the  territory  is  to  be  extended  rapidly 
to  cover  other  districts.  It  is  not,  of  course,  a 
panacea  for  all  of  the  coal  operating  ills,  but  if  care¬ 
fully  supervised  it  will  undoubtedly  relieve  an  actual 
car  shortage  in  many  places  and  eliminate  the 
charges  of  favoritism  that  are  sometimes  heard  in 
connection  with  operations  that  seemed  to  be  receiv¬ 
ing  a  better  supply  of  cars  than  some  other  nearby 
mines.  It  will  positively  do  away  with  the  con¬ 
structive  shortages  that  were  being  compiled,  based 
on  the  old  mine-rating  method,  and  will  give  an 
incentive  to  producers  to  make  every  effort  to  in¬ 
crease  their  forces  or  install  machines,  as  each 
operator  can  feel  confident  that  soon  after  demon¬ 
strating  his  ability  to  load  additional  tonnage,  his 
rating  will  be  changed  to  the  new  basis. 

The  clean  coal  campaign  is  being  carried  forward 
vigorously  and  is  producing  real  results.  The  State 
mine  inspectors,  who  heretofore  were  interested  only 
in  compliance  with  the  mining  laws  and  paid  no 
attention  to  the  character  of  the  coal  or  its  prepa¬ 
ration,  are  now  acting  for  the  Fuel  Administration 
and  making  reports  to  Washington  direct  covering 
that  feature.  These  inspections  are  entirely  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  visits  of  the  force  of  inspectors  that 
report  to  the  District  Representatives,  and  the  com¬ 
bination  is  gradually  overcoming  the  unsound  and 
unfair  practices  of  the  miners  in  making  no  attempt 
to  clean  coal  when  loading  into  the  mine  wagons. 
When  we  bear  in  mind  how  much  easier  it  is  to 
load  everything  as  blown  down,  and  as  the  slate  and 
boney  is  so  much  heavier  than  the  coal,  thus  in¬ 
creasing  the  daily  earnings  materially,  and  that  for 
a  time,  because  of  the  demand,  it  was  a  question 
of  quantity  and  not  of  quality,  there  is  perhaps  some 
excuse  for  the  miner  adopting  that  method  and  also 
for  his  reluctance  to  resume  the  old  method.  The 
improvement  inside  the  mine,  coupled  with  the  work 
being  done  on  the  railroad  cars  while  they  are 
being  loaded,  is  producing  real  results  in  the  clean 
coal  direction. 

Very  little  is  heard  of  the  hearings  that  are  being 
held  respecting  the  thin-vein  coal  mines  which  are 
to  be  classed  as  uneconomic,  but  it  is  understood  the 
investigation  will  soon  be  completed.  The  mines 
directly  affected,  as  well  as  those  in  the  surrounding 
territory,  are  endeavoring  to  forecast  the  action  and 
the  result.  It  is  admitted  that  these  mines  have  been 
paying  considerably  in  advance  of  the  wage  scale, 
and,  it  is  claimed,  cannot  hold  their  organizations 
against  the  competition  of  the  thicker  vein  mines 
on  an  even  per-ton  basis.  If,  therefore,  Dr.  Gar¬ 
field  should  reduce  their  mine  price  they  would  be 
forced  to  close  down,  and  the  question  then  would 
be  as  to  the  disposition  of  the  men  to  other  channels 
of  employment  or  to  other  mines.  If  to  other  mines, 
the  tonnage  output  of  the  district  would,  if  any¬ 
thing,  be  increased ;  if  to  other  employment,  there 
would  naturally  be  a  loss  of  tonnage.  What  is 
the  answer  to  be? 


Conditions  at  Baltimore. 

Better  Grade  of  Bituminous  Now  Received — 
Improvement  in  Receipts. 

Baltimore  the  past  week  received  two  promises 
concerning  coal  supply,  one  in  regard  to  bituminous 
and  the  other  as  to  anthracite.  The  soft  coal  prom¬ 
ise  already  shows  signs  of  fulfillment;  of  the  hard 
coal  promise  more  anon. 

The  promise  in  regard  to  bituminous  had  to  do 
with  a  betterment  in  the  general  run  of  coal  coming 
into  the  district,  about  which  there  had  been  much 
complaint.  For  several  weeks  there  had  been  a 
constantly  growing  line  of  complaints  that  fires 
could  not  be  maintained  with  the  kind  of  coal  sent 
through,  even  to  some  of  the  public  utilities,  and 
the  answer  of  the  Fuel  Administration  was  that 
where  it  was  shown  that  a  shut-down  was  forced 
by  bad  coal  that  an  improvement  in  the  grade  would 
be  ordered.  The  district  representative  at  Cumber¬ 
land  has  now  started  to  divert  some  better  grade 
coal  into  the  territory.  Business  men  say  that  if 
they  can  only  get  part  of  fair  grade  coal  to  burn 
along  with  the  other  kind  that  they  can  make  out. 

In  the  matter  of  supply  the  section  can  not  com¬ 
plain.  There  is  now  a  fairly  regular  flow  of  coal 
coming  into  the  district.  The  greater  proportion  is 
still  in  box  cars,  but  the  increased  cost  of  this 
kind  of  fuel  is  now  beginning  to  be  taken  by  many 
as  a  matter  of  course.  During  the  past  wreek  some 
other  industries  were  added  to  the  list  which  were 
considered  as.  having  enough  fuel  stored  for  the 
present,  and  their  regular  run  of  coal  was  diverted 
to  other  industrial  groups.  In  this  way  there  is  now 
in  process  here  a  more  or  less  modest  storing  of 
coal  under  the  Fuel  Administration  restriction.  In 
the  soft  coal  situation  at  least  the  local  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration  can  congratulate  itself  on  having  well 
handled  a  delicate  complication. 

Short  of  Hard  Coal. 

The  other  promise  has  to  do  with  anthracite  and 
its  fulfillment,  while  bringing  some  relief,  would 
still  leave  a  bad  situation  here.  While  the  local 
Fuel  Administration  can  not  be  blamed  for  the  con¬ 
ditions,  at  least  in  major  parts,  the  big  fact  remains 
that  Baltimore,  with  winter  almost  at  its  door,  is 
desperately  short  of  hard  coal.  One  reason  ascribed 
by  coal  men  is  that  many  mines  have  refused  to  ship 
to  old  connections  here.  Some  of  these  old  connec¬ 
tions  had  been  on  a  more  or  less  lengthy  time  pay 
basis,  and  with  limited  tonnage  to  distribute  the 
mines  seem  to  have  largely  forgotten  that  class  and 
turned  to  the  larger  dealers  who  are  collecting  cold 
cash,  in  some  cases  in  advance  of  deliveries,  on  orders, 
and  who  can  send  cash  with  their  orders  to  the 
mines.  After  Robert  F.  Roberts,  chairman  of  the 
city  coal  committee,  had  visited  the  Anthracite 
Committee  in  Philadelphia  last  week,  a  promise  was 
given  that  the  committee  would  ask  some  of  the 
mines  to  ship  to  some  of  their  old  connections  here 
who  are  without  coal  to  distribute  to  their  custom¬ 
ers.  The  poorer  sections  of  the  city,  where  the 
smaller  dealers  have  done  business  for  years,  are 
particularly  short  of  coal. 

The  past  week  saw  announcement  by  the  local 
Fuel  Administration  of  a  40  cent  increase  in  the 
retail  price  of  anthracite,  with  the  exception  of 
broken  and  buckwheat.  This  increase  is  to  cover 
the  30  cents  allowed  the  operators,  and  ten  cents 
additional  allowed  the  local  hard  coal  dealers  to 
cover  increased  cost  of  labor  and  other  maintenance. 
The  local  coal  men  had  figured  that  they  should  be 
allowed  not  less  than  20  cents  to  meet  additional 
overhead  charges,  but  they  were  met  only  half  way. 

Bunker  Coal  Supplied. 

Tonnage  supplied  to  vessels  engaged  in  foreign 
trade  was  as  follows : 


Month:  1915  1916  1917  1918 

January  .  528,418  470,461  629,682  426,082 

February  .  502,449  536,513  539,866  415,403 

March  .  597,027  562,267  613,253  432,474 

April  .  655,465  579,502  581,303  383,912 

May  .  647,918  741,167  629,010  425,796 

June  .  727,880  727,168  627,692  468,779 

Total  .  3,659,157  3,717,078  3,620,806  2,552,44(5 
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Fixing  Responsibility  for  the  Coal  Shortage. 

Mr.  McAdoo’s  Statement  That  the  Railroads  Are  Furnishing  All  the  Cars  the  Mines  Can 
Load  Brings  Prompt  and  Explicit  Denial  from  the  National  Coal  Association. 


The  question  of  whether  the  railroads  or  the  oper¬ 
ators  are  most  to  blame  for  the  coal  shortage  has 
been  debated  again  this  week  by  the  Railroad  Ad¬ 
ministration  and  the  National  Coal  Association.  The 
first  shot  was  fired  by  Director  General  McAdoo, 
who  in  his  recent  report  to  President  Wilson,  re¬ 
viewing  the  first  seven  months  of  Government  con¬ 
trol  of  the  railroads,  had  this  to  say  of  the  coal 
situation : 

“Of  late  cars  have  been  supplied  to  the  coal  mines 
more  rapidly  than  they  have  been  able  to  load  them, 
and  it  is  probable  that  adequate  transportation  for 
the  fuel  requirements  of  the  nation  will  be  available, 
provided  the  coal  production  during  the  warm 
weather  can  be  maintained  at  a  point  that  will  fully 
employ  the  cars  requisitioned. 

“The  country  has  been  led  to  believe  that  coal 
production  is  limited  entirely  by  transportation  and 
that  any  shortage  is  due  to  the  railroads.  This  is 
erroneous.  The  maintenance  of  an  adequate  coal 
supply  depends  in  the  first  instance  upon  production, 
which  in  turn  is  restricted  in  the  first  instance  by 
shortages  of  labor  and  other  causes  aside  from  trans¬ 
portation.” 

Up  to  August  1,  22,000,000  more  tons  of  coal  had 
been  hauled  this  year  than  in  the  same  period  of 
last  year,  Mr.  McAdoo  reported. 

The  Operators’  Answer. 

These  allegations  were  refuted  by  the  National 
Coal  Association  in  a  statement  setting  forth  the 
following  facts  : 

“Shortage  of  railroad  cars  at  the  bituminous  coal 
mines  of  the  country  has  curtailed  production  not 
less  than  82,000,000  tons  since  January  1  last,  and 
stands  as  the  dominating  factor  of  all  causes  of  cur¬ 
tailment.  Much  of  this  huge  production  lost  to  the 
country,  because  the  railroads  did  not  furnish  the 
coal  mines  sufficient  cars,  occurred  during  the  months 
of  January,  February,  and  March,  when  the  railroads 
were  recovering  from  the  worst  congestion  in  their 
history  and  from  the  effects  of  unprecedented  storms. 

“Car  shortage  cut  bituminous  coal  production 
1,934,000  tons  during  the  week  ending  August  17; 


1,559,000  tons  during  the  week  ending  August  10; 
and  1,145,000  tons  during  the  week  ending  August  3. 
These  figures  do  not  support  a  claim  that  the  coal 
mines  are  receiving  more  cars  than  they  can  load, 
even  recently. 

“The  production  of  bituminous  coal  from  January 
1  to  August  24,  inclusive,  totaled  384,000,000  tons. 
The  mines  that  produced  this  coal  were  capable  of 
producing  522,000,000  tons  under  full  time  output. 
The  total  production  lost  from  all  causes  was  there¬ 
fore  138,000,000  tons— far  more  than  enough  to  afford 
a  guarantee  against  a  fuel  shortage. 

“Here  are  the  reasons  why  these  138,000,000  tons 
were  lost ; 

“Because  of  car  shortage,  82,000,000  tons ;  because 
of  labor  shortage  and  strikes,  22,750,000  tons ;  be¬ 
cause  of  mechanical  disabilities  and  unavoidable 
shutdowns  at  the  mines,  19,750,000  tons ;  because  of 
no  market,  (chiefly  in  Southwestern  States,)  4,000,- 
000  tons ;  all  other  causes,  9,500,000  tons.” 

One  coal  company  in  West  Virginia,  furnishing 
coal  for  coke  for  steel  making,  the  statement  de¬ 
clared,  lost  production  of  100,000  tons  during  August 
from  car  shortage. 

This  brought  the  retort  from  the  Railroad  Ad¬ 
ministration  that  the  figures  published  by  the  Nat¬ 
ional  Coal  Association  were  misleading,  as  they  did 
not  take  into  account  many  situations  which  arose 
from  time  to  time.  It  was  stated,  for  instance,  that 
if  a  mine  which  had  produced  a  certain  amount  sud¬ 
denly  increased  its  output  the  lack  of  sufficient  cars 
at  the  mine  was  put  down  as  car  shortage,  although 
the  Railroad  Arministration  had  had  no  warning  in 
advance  that  the  additional  cars  would  be  needed. 

The  number  of  cases  where  mines  suddenly  in¬ 
crease  their  output  is  so  exceedingly  small,  however, 
that  this  seems  to  be  a  pretty  weak  rejoinder. 

At  Pittsburgh  a  couple  of  days  later  Mr.  McAdoo 
repeated  what  was  said  at  the  New  York  meeting  of 
Federal  Managers  last  week,  that  the  country’s  in¬ 
dustry  will  not  be  hampered  next  winter  by  rail¬ 
road  congestion  and  coal  shortage  to  the  same  ex¬ 
tent  as  last  winter. 


Anthracite  at  Baltimore. 

Anthracite  tonnage  reports  for  August  show  an¬ 
other  decided  deficiency  month.  Instead  of  the 
hoped  for  70,000  or  80,000  tons  being  received,  the 
total  was  but  little  more  than  50,000  tons.  For 
April,  Mat',  June,  July  and  August  the  receipts  in 
Baltimore  totaled  281,725  tons.  The  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
trator’s  allotment  to  Baltimore  was  713,318  tons. 
This  means  that  at  the  start  of  September  Balti¬ 
more  was  431,593  tons  short  of  its  allotment,  which, 
by  the  way,  was  fully  10  per  cent,  short  of  the  esti¬ 
mated  requirements  here.  On  the  first  of  September 
there  were  about  200,000  tons  of  undelivered  orders 
on  the  books,  most  of  them  from  April,  May  and 
June,  as  in  recent  weeks  most  of  the  dealers  refused 
to  book  the  thousands  of  orders  demanding  entry. 
The  anthracite  tonnage  figures  here  for  the  coal 
year  are  as  follows : 


On  hand 

end  of 

Unde- 

previous 

Tons 

livered 

Month. 

Receipts. 

month.  delivered. 

orders. 

April  . 

67,174 

30,809 

69,304 

267,761 

May . 

55,757 

32,555 

66,928 

270,837 

J  une  . 

58,773 

22,968 

58,322 

263,819 

Tuly  . 

49,271 

21,772 

55,037 

233,434 

August  .  . . 

50,750 

16,948 

37,582 

199,245 

The  new 

schedule 

of  anthracite 

coal  prices 

;  in  the 

retail  trade  here,  which  became  effective  April  9, 
and  to  apply  only  to  coal  shipped  into  the  district 
after  September  1,  is  as  follows:  White  ash — No.  1, 
broken,  $10.85  a  ton,  and  $5.60  a  half  ton;  No.  2, 
egg,  $10.85  and  $5.60;  No.  3,  stove,  $11.10  and  $5.70; 
No.  4,  chestnut,  $11.20  and  $5.75;  pea,  $9.35  and 
$4.85 ;  buckwheat,  $8.60  and  $4.45.  Lykens  Valley — 
No.  2,  egg,  $11.55  a  ton  and  $5.95  a  half  ton;  No.  3, 
stove,  $11.95  and  $6.15. 


Notes  from  Buffalo. 

H.  Jason  Knapp,  director  in  the  Ives  Ice  &  Coal 
Co.,  of  North  Tonawanda,  died  of  paralysis  at  his 
home  there  on  the  8th,  aged  55  years. 

Among  the  somewhat  lessening  visitors  from  the 
Canadian  coal  trade  this  week  were  William  Logg  of 
St.  Thomas,  Frank  S.  Wilson  of  Brantford,  M.  F. 
Cray  of  Guelph,  and  Frank  Ryan  of  Toronto. 

Natural  gas  shortcomings  are  to  be  looked  for  in 
the  city  as  soon  as  cold  weather  is  here,  if  not 
sooner.  In  some  of  the  western  New  York  villages 
which  used  to  have  plenty  of  it  the  supply  is  scant. 

E.  C.  Roberts,  Jr.,  a  Major  in  the  American  Army 
in  France,  writes  home  that  the  war  aspect  there  is 
now  quite  different — that  it  is  much  more  satisfactory 
than  it  was  when  he  was  in  the  Canadian  Army  two 
years  ago. 

Anthracite  shipments  by  lake  for  the  month  of 
August  were  482,000  net  tons,  as  against  614,350  tons 
in  August  last  season;  and  1,777,476  tons  for  the 
season  to  September  1,  as  against  2,313,570  tons  for 
the  same  time  last  season. 

The  hard  coal  distributors  try  to  console  consum¬ 
ers  who  complain  of  the  further  advance  of  the  price 
by  saying  that  nothing  more  of  the  sort  is  to  be 
expected  till  spring,  but  they  do  not  pretend  to  have 
any  inside  information  on  the  subject. 


The  annual  outing  of  the  wholesale  and  retail 
trade  of  Columbus  was  held  at  American  Park, 
southeast  of  Columbus,  September  5,  with  about  75 
attending.  Despite  the  rain  and  cold  weather  a 
jolly  good  time  was  had.  An  excellent  dinner  was 
served  at  the  clubhouse.  The  arrangements  were 
under  the  charge  of  H.  C.  Gill,  B.  F.  Nigh,  Walter 
Plant  and  Leo  Roberts. 


New  York  Retailers 

Elect  County  Chairmen. 

At  the  recent  Saratoga  Convention  of  the  New 
York  State  Coal  Merchants’  Association,  County 
Chairmen  were  elected  to  take  charge  of  association 
affairs  in  54  counties  and  co-operate  with  the  local 
Fuel  Administrators.  Collectively,  these  gentlemen 
constitute  the  association’s  board  of  directors. 

Fulton  and  Hamilton  Counties  will  be  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  one  Chairman,  and  in  Oneida  County 
there  are  two  Chairmen ;  one  for  the  city  of  Utica 
and  one  for  the  rest  of  the  county.  There  are  seven 
counties  in  which  the  appointment  of  a  Chairman 
has  been  postponed. 

Below  is  a  list  of  those  already  chosen : 

J.  A.  White,  Albany,  Albany  County;  F.  C.  Mul- 
kin,  Friendship,  Allegheny  County;  Frank  H.  Beach, 
Binghamton,  Broome  County;  B.  U.  Taylor,  Olean, 
Cattaraugus  County;  C.  G.  Hickok,  Auburn, 
Cayuga  County;  W.  F.  Endress,  Jamestown,  Chau¬ 
tauqua  County;  J.  Scott  Baldwin,  Elmira,  Chemung 
County;  R.  E.  Rindge,  Norwich,  Chenango  County; 
W.  B.  Wilcox,  Plattsburg,  Clinton  County;  C.  M. 
Thorpe,  Hudson,  Columbia  County;  A.  T.  Dunn, 
Cortland,  Cortland  County;  George  T.  Johnson, 
Walton,  Delaware  County. 

E.  V.  Sidell,  Poughkeepsie,  Dutchess  County;  A. 
H.  Tracy,  Jr.,  Buffalo,  Erie  County;  Barton  Perry, 
Gloversville,  Fulton  and  Hamilton  Counties;  B.  H. 
Hanby,  Batavia,  Genessee  County;  W.  J.  Hughes, 
Catskill,  Greene  County ;  G.  W.  Agan,  Herkimer, 
Herkimer  County;  R.  J.  Buck,  Watertown,  Jefferson 
County;  H.  G.  Fairchild,  Lowville,  Lewis  County; 
A.  H.  Welch,  Dansville,  Livingston  County;  F.  H. 
Mayer,  Oneida,  Madison  County;  C.  A.  Elwood, 
Rochester,  Monroe  County;  C.  A.  Devendorf,  Fort 
Plain,  Montgomery  County;  Edward  Schmidt,  Min- 
eola,  Nassau  County;  W.  H.  Upson,  Lockport, 
Niagara  County. 

A.  F.  Rice,  New  York,  New  York'  County;  R.  P. 
Newell,  Rome,  Oneida  County  outside  of  Utica;  M. 
T.  Bannigan,  Utica,  for  city  of  Utica ;  Charles  P. 
Gruman,  Syracuse,  Onondaga  County;  George  T. 
Thompson,  Canandaigua,  Ontario  County;  W.  L. 
Meyerly,  Middletown,  Orange  County;  Harold 
Crowther,  Albion,  Orleans  County;  J.  B.  McMur- 
rich,  Oswego,  Oswego  County;  D.  B.  Townsend, 
Oneonta,  Ostego  County;  W.  E.  Gannor,  West  New 
Brighton,  Richmond  County;  Laurence  Beckerle, 
Spring  Valley,  Rockland  County;  W.  C.  Baxter, 
Troy,  Rensselaer  County;  G.  W.  Ball,  Massena,  St. 
Lawrence  County;  W.  R.  Pettit,  Huntington,  Suf¬ 
folk  County. 

E.  B.  Ashton,  Saratoga,  Saratoga  County;  J.  M. 
Gaffers,  Schenectady,  Schenectady  County;  C.  A. 
Letts,  Cobleskill,  Schohaire  County;  Darwin  D.  Kent, 
Watkins,  Schuyler  County;  C.  W.  Maier,  Seneca 
Falls,  Seneca  County;  W.  D.  Garrison,  Bath,  Steuben 
County ;•  F.  R.  Gerow,  Jr.,  Liberty,  Sullivan  County; 
Ray  M.  Colby,  Oswego,  Tioga  County;  F.  C.  Cor¬ 
nell,  Tthaca,  Tompkins  County;  F.  R.  Powley, 
Kingston,  Ulster  County;  James  A.  Mahlstedt,  New 
Rochelle,  Westchester  County;  D.  L.  Ashton,  Glens 
Falls,  Warren  County;  E.  J.  Conroy,  Java  Center, 
Wyoming  County;  John  A.  Fiero,  Penn  Yan,  Yates 
County;  Olin  J.  Stephens,  New  York,  Bronx  County. 

The  seven  vacancies  are  in  Essex,  Franklin,  Put¬ 
nam,  Washington,  Wayne,  Kings  and  Queens  Coun¬ 
ties. 


B.  &  O.  to  Carry  Only  Coal. 

A  decision  to  place  an  embargo  upon  all  freight 
shipments  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  ex¬ 
cept  coal  was  reached  at  a  conference  in  Pittsburgh 
on  Wednesday  between  Director-General  McAdoo 
and  regional  fuel  and  war  industries  officials.  The 
embargo  will  become  effective  immediately  and 
henceforth  for  the  period  of  the  war  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad  will  devote  its  freight  traffic  ex¬ 
clusively  to  coal  for  munition  plants  and  essential 
industries,  except  of  course  freight  to  and  from 
places  in  non-competitive  territory  which  are  not 
served  by  any  other  road. 


A  Bond  in  the  Hand  is  Worth  Two  in  the  Booth. 
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Sidelights  on  New  England  Retail  Conditions. 

President  Clark,  of  Dealers’  Association,  Discusses  Some  of  the  Problems  Which  Confront 
Eastern  Trade  at  Outset  of  Another  Strenuous  Season. 


W.  A.  Clark,  President  of  the  New  England  Coal 
Dealers’  Association,  has  sent  the  following  message 
to  members  of  that  organization : 

If  you  could  each  hear  the  troubles  of  the  coal 
trade  as  it  comes  to  this  office  from  all  directions— 
coal  dealers — administrators — committees  and  rail¬ 
roads — not  to  mention  those  most  vitally  interested, 
the  public,  you  would  have  perhaps  a  very  different 
idea  of  what  the  association  is  for  and  does  for  the 
trade.  Unfortunately  for  us  coal  dealers  there  is  an 
impression  abroad,  outside  New  England,  that  we  of 
New  England  are  receiving  all  the  anthracite  coal 
we  need,  and  far  more  than  we  deserve.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  for  us,  some  of  this  idea  is  proven,  by 
figures,  to  be  true,  but  there  is  no  complaint  from 
the  man  who  is  receiving  more  than  he  knows  what 
to  •  do  with.  There  is  bitter  complaint  from  the 
dealer  who  in  the  early  months  of  1916  thought  there 
was  to  be  labor  trouble  April  first,  and  stocked  up 
to  protect  his  trade.  Some  had  every  available  foot 
of  storage  space  filled  so  that  but  little  coal  was 
received  for  several  months,  and  the  year’s  tonnage 
deliveries  showed  far  more  delivered  than  received. 

These  dealers  are  being  unjustly  treated  now  by 
the  so-called  1916  plan,  April  1,  1916  to  April  1, 
1917  receipts  to  be  the  allotment  for  this  year  plays 
into  the  hands  of  the  dealers  who  were  not  so 
thoughtful  of  their  trade.  Many  cases  of  seeming 
injustice  come  to  our  attention  that  come  about 
through  financial  reasons,  dealers  short  of  funds  in 
1916,  or  didn’t  pay  promptly  for  other  reasons.  Some 
cases  seem  to  be  because  dealers  had  trouble  over 
poor  coal,  refused  to  pay,  etc. 

The  coming  season  is  bound  to  be  a  hard  one  for 
us  all,  but  we  no  longer  should  feel  personally  re¬ 
sponsible  to  the  public  for  what  is  taken  entirely  out 
of  our  hands.  Our  Several  State  Administrators 
are  making  a  good  fight  for  the  territory  as  a  whole, 
and  we  must  co-operate  to  the  best  of  our  ability. 
When  we  find  one  dealer  withdrawing  from  business 
because  the  representatives  of  the  administration 
tell  him  nothing  can  be  done,  and  another  having 
coal  diverted  to  assist  a  dealer  who  was  not  in  busi¬ 
ness  in  1916,  we  wonder  where  it  will  end.  You 
must  not  be  particular  about  styles  in  cars,  grades 
or  sizes  of  coal.  Take  anything  you  can  get. 

Unload  ears  promptly  the  very  first  day  of  arrival. 
Report  to  this  office  cars  and  initials  of  any  coal  car 
abuse  you  know  of.  Keep  friendly  with  committees, 
catch  your  flies  with  molasses.  Prices  advance  Sep¬ 
tember  1.  Try  to  have  your  committee  make  al¬ 
lowances  now  for  all  increases  in  cost.  Labor  is 
going  up,  many  places  did  not  get  enough  advances 
to  cover  entire  cost  of  the  freight  advance.  Do  it 
all  at  once  now.  Be  able  to  prove  your  cost  figures. 

The  Government  has  published  an  outline  of  the 
proceeding  necessary  for  a  formal  appeal  for  cor¬ 
rection  in  retail  prices.  We  do  not  suggest  any 
formal  appeal  on  the  part  of  our  members,  for  we 
believe  more  can  be  accomplished  by  taking  up  such 
cases  with  the  local  people. 

August  prices  of  Anthracite  Coal  at  the  mines 
vary  on  Stove  Coal  from  $4.75  to  $6.65,  and  all  a 
government  figure.  $4.75,  $5.50,  $5.70,  $5.90,  $6.65 
are  all  correct  as  we  have  them,  and  it  is  a  most 
unfortunate  candition. 

There  are  a  great  many  rules  and  regulations 
covering  our  business  that  many  of  you  never  heard 
of  but  we  either  have  them  or  can  get  a  ruling 
promptly  through  our  Washington  Office. 

Please  note  our  new  address,  Room  933,  at  141 
Milk  St.,  Boston,  Telephone  Main  4214 — -This  is  the 
office  of  the  Coal  Exchange  of  Boston  with  whom 
we  have  joined  forces,  making  it  possible  for  W.  A. 
Clark  to  give  nearly  his  entire  time  for  the  benefit  of 
the  coal  trade  of  New  England.  Please  address 
mail  as  above,  also  use  telephone  when  calling  up. 
The  new  arrangement  will  mean  better  and  much 
more  prompt  service  at  your  command.  While  the 
office  will  be  open  during  business  hours,  it  would 
be  safer  to  make  appointments  where  coming  from  a 
distance. 


To  Massachusetts  Dealers: — Hon.  Thure  Hanson, 
formerly  Commissioner  of  Weights  and  Measures, 
now  called  Commissioner  of  Standards,  says  all 
dealers  are  not  furnishing  weight  certificates  as  the 
Massachusetts  Laws  require,  and  that  recently  he 
prosecuted  one  such  dealer  in  Court.  This  official 
is  a  great  stickler  for  strict  interpretation  of  the  law. 
See  to  it  you  don’t  fail  to  furnish  a  certificate  as  the 
law  requires,  to  protect  yourself  and  not  to  furnish 
him  with  ammunition  against  the  coal  trade. 

The  Government  has  issued  an  order  which  per¬ 
mits  the  use  of  Liberty  Bonds  with  your  Freight 
Agent  as  security.  Our  advice  is  to  pay  your  freight 
bills  without  the  use  of  Bonds.  The  strict  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  cash  payment  order  will  prove  a  hard¬ 
ship  on  the  railroad  administration,  and  we  believe 
that  a  better  plan  than  any  thus  far  outlined  will  be 
in  use  eventually. 

Remember : — This  is  your  association,  and  the 
more  information  you  give,  the  more  you  will  re¬ 
ceive.  Co-operate  for  your  own  benefit. 


Coal  Exports  to  West  Indies. 

Exports  of  bituminous  coal  to  Cuba  and  other 
West  Indies  by  months  during  1918  and  three  years 
previous  were : 

Cuba. 


Month:  1915  1916  1917 

January  .  59,197  80,860  110,467 

February  .  75,646  87,846  124,783 

March  . 110,585  116,195  151,246 

April  . 101,013  97,691  112,802 

May  . 107,650  115,427  153,750 

June  .  74,984  108,579  115,091 

Total  . ...» . 529,079  606,598  768,139 

Other  West  Indies. 

Month:  1915  1916  1917 

January  .  13,797  46,109  65,712 

February  .  24,007  51,988  13,313 

March  .  46,563  46,124  55,507 

April  .  55,055  38,129  41,174 

May  .  34,471  44,229  37,382 

June  .  48,406  36,163  34,483 

Total  . 222,299  362,742  271,559 


1918 

76,938 

145,104 

170,078 

212,355 

137,048 

110,959 

852,382 


1918 

9,089 

13,313 

45,213 

28,063 

25,717 

25,944 

147,339 


Wholesale  Prices  in  Ohio. 

As  the  fall  season  opens  and  domestic  business  is 
attracting  a  great  deal  of  attention  coal  men  general¬ 
ly  are  interested  in  prices.  Ohio  quotations  were 
recently  changed  by  reducing  the  Government  figures 
in  most  districts  5  cents  on  the  ton.  In  a  part  of  the 
Cambridge  district  the  prices  were  reduced  20  cents. 

Prices  for  thin-vein  Hocking  grades  are  $3.15  to 
$3.30  at  the  mines  in  No.  7  Bailey  Run  district. 
That  price  is  for  prepared  sizes.  Adding  $1  for 
freight  and  5  cents  for  war  tax  on  freight  the  cost 
at  Columbus  is  $4.20  to  $4.35.  To  this  is  added  $1.95 
margin,  allowed  to  dealers,  making  the  price  $6.15 
to  $4.30. 

Thick-vein  prices  are  figured  along  the  same  lines. 
The  price  at  the  mines  is  $2.75  to  $2.90  for  prepared 
sizes.  To  that  is  added  $1  freight  and  5  cents  war 
tax,  making  the  price  in  Columbus  $3.80  to  $3.95. 
Adding  the  usual  margin  of  $1.95  allowed  to  dealers, 
the  price  is  $5.75  to  $5.90. 

Pomeroy  Bend  prices  are  fixed  by  the  Government 
at  $3  to  $3.15  at  the  mines  for  prepared  sizes.  The 
freight  is  $1  and  the  war  tax  5  cents,  making  the 
price  at  Columbus  $4.05  to  $4.20.  Adding  the  usual 
dealer’s  margin  of  $1.95,  the  retail  prices  are  $6  to 
$6.15. 

In  all  cases  the  price  of  mine-run  is  25  cents  less 
than  prepared  sizes  and  the  price  of  screenings  is 
50  cents  less  than  the  basic  figures  given. 

West  Virginia  splints  sell  at  $3  at  the  mines  for 
lump  and  egg.  The  freight  into  the  Ohio  market 
is  $1.50  and  the  war  tax  is  5  cents,  making  the  cost 
in  Columbus  $4.55.  To  this  is  added  $1.95  retailers’ 
margin,  and  the  retail  price  is  about  $6.50  for  all 
West  Virginia  grades. 


Month 
May,  ’16 
June 

July  .... 

Aug  . 

Sept . 

Oct . 

Nov . 

Dec . 

Jan,  ’17  . 

Feb . 

Mar . 

Apr . 

May 


Average  Price  of  Coal  Exported. 


Anth. 
..$5.12 
,..  5.35 
,..  5.42 
...  5.55 
..  5.47 
...  5.44 
..  5.64 
..  5.70 
..  5.76 
..  5.65 
..  5.28 
..  5.83 
..  5.40 


Bit. 

$2.28 

2.32 

2.33 
2.33 
2.32 
2.42 
2.72 
3.00 
3.36 
3.36 
2.30 
3.14 
3.47 


Month 
June,  T 7 
July  .... 

Aug . 

Sept . 

Oct . 

Nov . 

Dec . 

Jan,  ’18  . 

Feb . 

Mar . 

Apr . 

May  . . . . 
June 


Anth. 
..$5.29 
..  5.60 
..  4.85 
..  5.80 
..  5.92 
..  6.20 
..  5.94 
. .  6.74 
..  6.67 
..  6.51 
..  6.58 
..  6.37 
..  3.66 


Bit. 

$3.54 

3.82 

3.99 

3.85 

3.92 

3.98 

3.56 

3.80 

4.08 

4.02 

3.98 

6.33 

3.87 


Daily  Reports  on  Shipments  to  By-Product  Ovens. 


Railroad  Managers  Instructed  to  Send  Details  to  Washington  by  Wire  Concerning  Coal 
Tonnage  Consigned  to  Such  Plants  by  Operations  on  Their  Respective  Lines. 

Washington,  Sept.  12. — The  Railroad  Adminis¬ 
tration  has  instructed  all  Federal  managers  in  the 
East  and  South  to  make  detailed  reports  by  wire 
each  day  concerning  coal  shipments  to  by-product 


coke  ovens.  The  circular  embracing  this  order, 
which  was  sent  out  by  W.  C.  Kendall,  manager  of 
the  Car  Service  Section,  reads  as  follows: 

“Effective  September  1,  1918,  all  roads  in  the 
Eastern,  Allegheny,  Pocahontas  and  Southern  re¬ 
gions  serving  bituminous  coal  mines  which  are  cur¬ 
rently  shipping  by-product  coal  to  by-product  coking 
operations,  will  report  to  the  Car  Service  Section  by 
telegraph^daily  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  close  of 
each  day’s  business,  and  by  code  words  shown  be¬ 
low,  the  following  information  respecting  such 
mines’  car  supply  and  bituminous  coal  loading. 
CodeWord.  Information  Required. 

Ban — Number  of  mines  under  contract  to  ship  any 
part  of  this  day’s  output  of  by-product 
coal  to  by-product  coking  operations. 

Bed — Number  of  empty  cars  needed  by  such 
mines  for  loading  such  by-product  coal 
orders. 

Bit — Number  of  empty  cars  ordered  by  such  mines 
for  all  coal  loading. 

Box — Number  of  empty  cars  furnished  to  such 
mines  for  all  coal  loading. 


Bus  Number  of  cars  loaded  by  such  mines. 

Brad  Number  of  cars  of  by-product  consigned 
by  such  mines  to  by-product  coking 
operations. 

Brew — Number  of  cars  consigned  elsewhere. 

Brig— Brief  explanation  of  any  failure  to  furnish 
cars  sufficient  to  meet  all  requirements  for 
loading  by-product  coal  to  by-product 
coking  operations.  This  must  cover  any 
failure  at  individual  mines  even  though 
in  the  aggregate  more  cars  are  furnished 
than  necessary  for  such  by-product  coal 
movement. 

“Roads  not  serving  mines  which  are  currently 
shipping  by-product  coal  to  by-product  coking  opera¬ 
tions  should  so  advise  the  Car  Service  Section  in 
acknowledging  receipt  hereof,  and  such  advice  will 
excuse  such  roads  from  making  the  report  required 
hereby. 

“Information  which  must  necessarily  be  obtained 
from  mine  operators  in  "order  to  make  this  report 
complete,  should  be  obtained  through  the  medium 
of  the  various  district  representatives  of  the  U.  S. 
Fuel  Administration  in  charge  of  mine  operations  on 
your  line  as  named  in  Car  Service  Section  Circu¬ 
lar  CS.  22.” 
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Division  of  Pennsylvania’s  Anthracite  Allotment. 

Committee  Gives  Out  Figures  Showing  Tonnage  Quota  of  Various  Cities  and  Towns  in  the 
Ivevstone  State,  with  Comparative  Figures  for  Coal  Year  1916-1917. 


Allotment  figures  just  issued  for  Pennsylvania  by 
the  Anthracite  Committee  of  the  U.  S.  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istration  show  that  Philadelphia  is  to  get  2,800,000 
tons  of  domestic  sizes  for  the  coal  year,  an  increase 
of  451,155  tons  over  the  distribution  in  the  1916-17 
coal  year.  This  extra  allotment  is  expected  to  take 
care  of  the  local  munition  plants  and  the  increase  in 
population.  Pennsylvania  gets  in  all  8,059,700  tons, 
an  increase  of  18  per  cent  over  the  1916  distribution. 

In  the  allotment  figures  the  committee  shows  a  list 
of  2,526  communities  in  the  State  which  get  anthra¬ 
cite.  Some  communities  have  been  cut  off,  as  it  has 
been  suggested  to  all  State  and  City  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
trators  that  where  natural  conditions  of  any  com¬ 
munity  warrant  the  use  of  bituminous,  wood  and 
coke  should  be  substituted  for  hard  coal  to  husband 
the  anthracite  supply.  State  Fuel  Administrator 
Potter  has  already  cut  off  30  counties  from  hard 
coal. 

The  dozen  cities  of  the  State  receiving  a  tonnage 
of  over  50,000  tons  are  as  follows : 


Coal  Year 

Allotment 

1916-17. 

1918-19. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Philadelphia  . 

. 2,348,845 

2,800,000 

Reading  . 

.  209,596 

240,000 

Harrisburg  . 

.  119,629 

163,214 

Allentown  . 

.  145,980 

161,450 

Bethlehem  . 

.  115,419 

151,200 

Lancaster  . 

.  112,050 

150,000 

Chester  . . . 

110,000 

Easton  . 

.  81,606 

105,200 

York  . 

.  84,225 

100,000 

Williamsport  ...... 

.  67,072 

95,000 

Lebanon  . 

.  45,439 

62,000 

Norristown  . 

.  52,511 

61,000 

Bristol’s  Tonnage  More  Than  Doubled. 

Bristol’s  war  needs  jumped  its  allotment  from  11,-. 
906  tons  to  25,000  tons. 

The  tonnage  of  Angora,  Bustleton,  Cedar  Grove, 
East  Falls,  and  Falls  of  Schuylkill,  Eastwicks,  Fern 
Rock,  Liddonfield,  Mount  Airy,  Overbrook,  Pas- 
chall,  St.  Martins,  Shawmont,  Somerton,  Torres- 
dale,  Westmoreland  and  Wynnmoor  is  included  in 
Philadelphia's  allotment  figures. 

Philadelphia  Well  Taken  Care  Of. 

A  statement  given  out  at  the  Philadelphia  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  anthracite  committee  in  connection 
with  the  publication  of  these  figures  says: 

“With  the  announcement  of  the  distribution  of 
domestic  anthracite  in  Pennsylvania  there  is  little 
likelihood  that  Philadelphians  will  suffer  much  from 
the  cold  next  winter.  With  451,155  tons  over  the 
1916-17  actual  distribution  to  work  on  it  is  expected 
that  all  war  manufacturing  and  munition  plants  and 
the  increased  population  will  be  well  taken  care  of. 

“The  anthracite  committee  has  also  seen  to  it  that 
every  requirement  made  for  anthracite  within  Penn¬ 
sylvania  is  recognized  and  supplied.  Along  with 
every  manufacturing  effort  in  support  of  the  war, 
from  big  shipyards,  iron  and  steel  plants  down  to 
chocolate  making,  there  has  come  increased  demand 
for  anthracite  for  the  needs  of  the  workers  and 
their  families.  This  has  been  recognized  and  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  the  distribution  as  made  of  domestic 
sizes  under  the  general  State  allotment  of  8,059,700 
tons  for  all  purposes. 

Extra  War  Requirements  Provided  For. 

“Every  one  of  the  2,526  communities  named  in  the 
list  has  had  its  fuel  needs  thoroughly  considered. 
The  following  shows  the  increased  shipments  of  an¬ 
thracite  over  the  1916-17  coal  year  distribution  to  be 
made  to  adequately  provide  for  the  war  workers. 

“War  auto  trucks :  Ardmore,  32,185  tons,  against 
25,017  tons. 

“Iron  and  steel  towns:  'Bethlehem,  151,200  tons, 
against  115,419  tons;  Birdsboro,  11,500  tons,  against 
6,238;  Duncannon,  5,100  tons,  against  2,836;  Con- 
shohocken,  14,500  tons,  against  8,899;  Harrisburg; 


163,214  tons,  against  119,629;  Steelton,  29,144  tons, 
against  28,810 :  Lebanon,  62,000  tons,  against  45,439 ; 
Parksburg,  7,000  tons,  against  4,685 ;  Phoenixville, 
27,002  tons,  against  20,521 ;  Coatesville,  30,000  tons, 
against  22,379;  Pottstown,  44,000  tons,  against  35,358. 

“Shipyards:  Bristol,  25,000  tons,  against  11,906; 
Chester,  110,000  tons,  against  60,563;  Cornwells, 
5,000  tons,  against  2,976;  Tullytown,  3,000  tons, 
against  1,237;  Marcus  Hook,  11,000  tons,  against 
4,657. 

“Car  works:  Renova,  9,250  tons,  against  6,658; 
Middletown,  12,808  tons,  against  10,047 ;  Berwick, 
35,000  tons,  against  22,133. 

“Zinc  manufacturies :  Lehighton,  16,500  tons, 
agains  10,299;  Palmerton,  9,000  tons,  against  4,737. 

“Chocolate  manufactory:  Hershey,  4,000  tons, 
against  2,269. 

“Camps  and  U.  S.  manufacturing:  Allentown, 
161,450  tons,  against  145,980;  Camp  Hill,  8,000, 
against  320;  Clifton  Heights,  10,500  tons,  against 
7,858;  Easton,  105,000  tons,  against  81,606;  Flour- 
town,  7,000  tons  against  3,725;  Ft.  Washington,  5,000 
tons,  against  1,497 ;  Perkasie,  11,000  tons  against 
9,688;  Lancaster,  150,000  tons,  against  112,050. 

“Various  war  works :  Reading,  240,000  tons ; 
Royersford,  9,000  tons;  Spring  City,  7,831;  West 
Conshohocken,  4,000  tons;  York,  100,000  tons; 
Moore,  8,000  ton§:  Moylan,  5,500  tons;  Sharon  Hill, 
2,000  tons. 

“Transportation:  Marysville,  3,100  tons,  against 
2,521  tons.” 


Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Ry.  Fuel  Shipments. 

Below  appears  a  comparative  statement  of  the 

C.  &  O.  coal  traffic  from  New  River,  Kanawha  and 
Kentucky  districts  for  month  of  June  and  six 


months,  1917  and  1918: 

June  Six  Months 


To 

1917. 

1918. 

1917. 

1918. 

Tide  . 

427,199 

483,482 

3,013,407 

2,936,897 

East  . 

212,196 

221,688 

1,470,252 

1,622,918 

West  . 

1,500,116 

1,561,960 

7,240,227 

7,651,141 

Company  . . . 

160,965 

163,108 

1,144,525 

1,137,053 

Connections  . 

175,362 

169,192 

917,212 

817,072 

Total  C.  &  O. 

2,475,838 

2,599,430 

13,785,623 

14,165,081 

Anthracite  . . 

995 

477 

5,489 

9,310 

Total  .  2,476,833  2,599,907  13,791,112  14,174,391 

Shipments  (anthracite  omitted)  by  months  for 
four  months,  compared  with  same  months  of  last 
few  years  were : 

Month.  1915*  1916.  1917.  1918. 

January  .  1,689,771  2,426,637  2,348,220  1,793,904 

February  ....1,389,049  2,202,861  1,921,966  2,267,189 

March  .  1,435,797  2,580,559  2,359,379  2,513,691 

April  .  1,667,214  2,324,796  2,208,288  2,371,607 

May  .  1,911,315  2,801,725  2,471,932  2,619,052 

June  .  2,024,639  2,535,121  2,475,838  2,599,430 

Total  ....  10,118,199  14,871,706  13,785,623  14,165,081 

*  Does  not  include  coal  for  company  use. 


Coke  shipments  were  : 


Month 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

January  . . . 

.  11,437 

46,521 

47,360 

45,650 

February® . . . 

.  14,309 

41,352 

40,297 

44,690 

March  . 

.  18,373 

48,178 

43,457 

46,100 

April  . 

.  21,421 

51,319 

41,132 

48,083 

May  . 

.  21,803 

48,245 

46,060* 

36,970 

June  . 

.  22,701 

40,351 

41,035 

35,547 

Total  .  . . . 

.  110,044 

275,966 

259,341 

257,040 

Shipments  of  bituminous  coal  over  this  road  dur¬ 
ing  June  increased  123,592  tons,  or  4.9  per  cent,  com¬ 
pared  with  tonnage,  carried  in  same  month  last  year, 
while  for  the  six  months  of  1918  there  was  an  in¬ 
crease  of  379,358  tons,  or  2.8  per  cent,  compared 
with  same  period  of  1917.  Coke  tonnage  for  the 
four  months  shows  a  decrease  of  2.301  tons,  or  0.8 
per  cent. 


Do  Your  All — Less  will  be  too  Little — Buy  Lib¬ 
erty  Bonds. 


Agrees  to  Refund  $80,000. 


Coke  Company  to  Pay  Back  $1.00  a  Ton  on 
Shipments  Under  Two  Contracts. 

A  refund  of  $80,000  has  been  arranged  by  the 
Fuel  Administration  in  a  case  involving  certain  coke 
deliveries  by  a  Pittsburgh  company.  The  official 
statement  covering  this  matter,  given  out  in  Wash¬ 
ington  a  few  days  ago,  reads  as  follows : 

A  refund  of  a  sum  approximating  $80,000  was 
arranged  today  by  the  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration  be¬ 
tween  the  Consolidated  Coke  Co.  of  Pittsburgh  as 
party  of  the  first  part  and  the  Steel  Company  of 
Canada,  of  Hamilton,  Ont.,  and  the  Thomas  Iron 
Co.  of  Hokendauqua,  Pa.,  as  parties  of  the  second 
part.  The  refund  came  as  the  outcome  of  the  de¬ 
livery  of  inferior  coke  to  the  two  companies  of  the 
second  part.  The  official  announcement  regarding 
this  matter  says : 

“The  Consolidated  Coke  Co.  had  contracts  provid¬ 
ing  for  the  delivery  of  coke  made  front  washed  coal 
to  the  blast  furnaces  of  the  other  two  companies. 
Last  November  the  Consolidated  Coke  Co.  washery 
broke  down  and  shortly  thereafter  burned,  rendering 
the  producers  unable  to  ship  coke  of  the  quality  con¬ 
tracted.  Also,  in  order  to  secure  maximum  output 
the  coke  company  had  installed  coke-drawing  ma¬ 
chines,  which  enabled  them  to  maintain  the  regular 
output  of  coke,  but,  as  appeared,  reacted  unfavorably 
on  the  quality  of  coke  produced. 

“It  was  clearly  evident  to  the  Fuel  Administration 
that  both  the  iron  companies  had  been  seriously 
damaged,  not  only  by  increased  fuel  consumption, 
but  also  had  been  unable  to  meet  the  requirements 
for  metal  of  their  respective  governments. 

“The  Consolidated  Coke  Co.  agreed  to  pay  to  each 
of  the  other  companies  a  sum  amounting  to  $1  per 
ton  for  each  ton  of  coke  shipped  to  them  from  June 
1  to  August  15.  Also  it  agreed  to  rebuild  its  wash¬ 
ery  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

“The  sum  involved,  while  large,  in  no  way  repre¬ 
sents  the  loss  sustained  by  the  furnace  companies, 
and,  of  course,  the  national  loss  due  to  the  curtailed 
tonnage  of  iron  and  steel  cannot  be  calculated  in  dol¬ 
lars  and  cents.  It  is  the  belief  of  the  Administration 
that  the  exercise  of  its  power  to  maintain  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  quality  of  coke  by  control  of  prices,  will  re¬ 
sult  in  more  vigorous  efforts  on  the  part  of  all  coke 
producers  to  use  their  properties  to  the  utmost  ex¬ 
tent  to  aid  in  the  effective  prosecution  of  the  war.” 


Columbus  News  Notes. 

James  H.  Pritchard,  production  manager  for 
southern  Ohio  and  Mason  County,  W.  Va.,  is  about 
to  complete  the  organization  of  approximately  350 
local  committees  in  the  effort  to  speed  up  coal  pro¬ 
duction  in  his  district.  He  estimates  that  there  will 
be  in  the  neighborhood  of  350  mines  organized  by 
three  committeemen  representing  the  miners  and 
three  the  operators.  Mr.  Pritchard  proposes  to  have 
an  investigator  for  a  group  of  mines  and  whenever 
his  report  is  made  to  the  committee,  in  case  there  is 
a  tie  vote,  his  vote  will  decide.  In  other  words  the 
investigator  is  to  be  some  person  outside  of  the  mine 
who  would  not  be  influenced  by  selfish  reasons. 

The  Warwin  Coal  Co.,  Shawnee,  has  been  char¬ 
tered  with  a  capital  of  $65,000  by  John  Humphrey, 
Charles  Heidelbaugh,  C.  W.  Norris,  William  Staley 
and  William  J.  Murphy,  to  mine  and  sell  coal.  The 
concern  will  develop  a  tract  of  450  acres  and  the 
product  will  be  sold  through  the  H.  W.  Jenkins 
Coal  Co.,  Columbus. 

D.  C.  Hitt,  head  of  the  Hitt-Davis  C.  M.  Co.,  has 
returned  from  a  vacation  trip  spent  in  the  Hocking 
Valley. 

R.  F.  Heller,  manager  of  the  Columbus  office  of 
the  Erie  Coal  Co.,  Cleveland,  has  returned  from  a 
business  trip  to  Buffalo  and  Cleveland. 

E.  E.  Hazleton,  secretary  of  the  Dean  C.  &  C.  Co., 
who  recently  entered  military  service,  has  been 
transferred  to  Camp  Sheridan,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

P.  A.  Coen,  president  of  Ohio  Land  &  Ry.  Co., 
has  returned  from  a  trip  to  Toledo  and  Detroit, 
where  he  looked  over  the  lake  situation.  He  also 
inspected  a  number  of  mines  in  the  Hocking  field. 
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Closing  Sessions  of  New  York  State  Convention 

o 


Retailers,  at  Final  Day  of  Saratoga  Meeting, 
Other  Officers — Plan  to  Organize 

The  final  sessions  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
New  York  State  Goal  Merchants’  Association  were 
held  in  Saratoga  last  Saturday,  after  three  days  de¬ 
voted  to  speech-making,  the  discussion  of  trade  mat¬ 
ters  and  the  transaction  of  business  relating  to  the 
organization.  Thursday’s  events  were  described  in 
the  Journal  last  week,  including  the  banquet  in  the 
evening,  at  which  some  interesting  addresses  were 
delivered. 

About  50  more  members  arrived  overnight,  so 
that  when  the  Friday  morning  session  got  under  way 
the  attendance  was  considerably  larger  than  on  the 
previous  day.  Treasurer  Charles  B.  Staats  pre¬ 
sented  his  annual  report,  showing  receipts  for  the 
fiscal  year  of  $11,963.11  and  disbursements  of  $11,- 
611.66,  leaving  a  cash  balance  on  hand  September  1 
of  $351.45. 

“We  have  cleaned  up  practically  all  of  our  floating- 
indebtedness,’’  said  Mr.  Staats  in  conclusion,  “and 
while  the  balance  remahrng  on  hard  is  not  large  I 


Re-elect  President  H.  G.  Dewey  and  Most  of  the 
County  Associations  Is  Announced. 

not  what  they  received,  but  what  they  delivered  in 
the  coal  year  1916-1917  really  constituted  their 
tonnage  requirements. 

Announcement  was  made  of  the  building  up  of 
county  coal  associations  to  co-operate  with  the 
County  Fuel  Administrators,  G.  W.  F.  Woodside, 
the  executive  secretary,  having  traveled  extensively 
during  the  past  year,  with  a  view  to  bringing  this 
about.  The  system  is  modeled  in  a  measure  on  the 
political  organization  of  the  State  by  the  dominant 
parties,  with  their  State  and  county  committees. 
Each  county  committee  will  select  a  representative  to 
serve  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the  State  associa¬ 
tion,  making  a  membership  of  62,  and  as  this  would 
manifestly  be  rather  an  unwieldy  body  for  frequent 
meetings  there  will  be  an  executive  committee  of 
twelve  members  (in  addition  to  the  officers),  chosen 
to  carry  on  the  routine  official  work. 

While  county  organizations  of  coal  men  are  quite 
a  new  feature  and  the  county  is  perhaps  not  the  most 


expense  was  for  delivery  service,  but  Mr.  Dwyer 
held  firmly  to  the  proposition  that  the  buyer  paid 
out  $16  or  $18  and  all  he  got  was  a  ton  of  coal.  It 
was  necessary  for  President  Dewey  to  use  the  gavel 
to  conclude  the  argument  on  this  topic. 

At  the  close  of  the  Friday  afternoon  session  there 
was  a  reception  in  the  Casino,  with  music,  dancing 
and  refreshments. 

Following  the  dinner  Friday  evening,  Samuel  B. 
Crowell,  vice-president  of  the  National  Retail  Coal 
Merchants’  Association,  who  is  the  coal  dealers’  rep¬ 
resentative  in  the  Federal  Fuel  Administration,  de¬ 
livered  an  impromptu  address  with  reference  to  de¬ 
veloping  the  efficiency  of  the  organization,  pointing 
out  the  need  for  co-operation  at  the  present  time  and 
the  desirability  of  working  through  trade  organiza¬ 
tions  to  accomplish  the  desired  ends. 

At  the  annual  election  on  Saturday  all  the  of¬ 
ficers  were  re-elected  with  the  exception  of  Edward 
Schmidt,  second  vice-president,  who  was  succeeded 
by  F.  H.  Willenbrock,  previously  the  third  vice- 
president.  Mr.  Willenbrock  was  in  turn  succeeded 
by  J.  E.  Van  Deusen.  The  official  roster  now  stands 
as  follows : 

President,  H.  G.  Dewey,  Gloversville ;  first  vice- 


consider  our  financial  condition  a  healthy  one.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  dues  of  $10  a  member  are  sufficient  to  meet 
all  expenses,  clean  up  all  floating  indebtedness  we 
may  have  at  this  time  and  show  a  good  working  bal¬ 
ance  at  the  end  of  the  present  year.” 

Fred  Davey,  the  recording  secretary,  in  his  an¬ 
nual  report,  which  was  also  presented  Friday  morn¬ 
ing,  spoke  of  the  favorable  outlook  for  increased 
membership,  saying  that  the  address  delivered  by 
J.  D.  A.  Morrow  the  night  before  should  in  itself 
prompt  non-members  to  get  in  line  without  delay. 

Clarence  D.  Kilmer,  Fuel  Administrator  for  Sara¬ 
toga  County,  then  addressed  the  gathering,  speaking 
briefly  on  behalf  of  D.  W.  Cooke,  State  Adminis¬ 
trator.  Following  Mr.  Kilmer’s  speech  there  was  a 
general  discussion  relative  to  prices,*  tonnage  avail¬ 
able  and  other  subjects  of  timely  interest,  the  re¬ 
marks  becoming  quite  discursive  at  times.  Finally 
matters  were  shaped  up  in  a  proposition  to  appoint 
a  committee  to  address  the  State  Fuel  Adminis- 
istrator  on  these  lines :  Add  to  each  dealer’s  anthra¬ 
cite  quota  the  amount  on  hand  April  1,  1916. 

Want  Quotas  Increased. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  there  was  an  unusual 
amount  of  coal  in  the  hands  of  the  retailers  at  that 
time,  stocks  having  been  accumulated  in  fear  of  pos¬ 
sible  labor  troubles  at  the  mines  when  the  wage  scale 
expired  April  1,  and  it  was  all  required  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  trade  up  to  April  1,  1917.  Hence, 


convenient  unit  of  organization  in  all  cases  it  was 
announced  that  every  effort  will  be  made  to  perfect 
these  organizations,  with  a  view  to  co-operating  to 
the  best  possible  advantage  with  the  County  tuel 
Administrators. 

In  the  afternoon  M.  N.  Clement,  general  manager 
of  the  Coal  Merchants’  Mutual  Insurance  Co.,  spoke 
in  place  of  Dr.  James  F.  Rooney,  vice-president  of 
the  New  York  State  Me'dical  Association,  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  health  insurance  fad — a  proposition  that 
coal  dealers  and  other  employers  of  labor  should 
insure  the  health  of  their  employes.  Seemingly  it  is 
anticipated  that  legislation  to  that  end  will  soon  be 
put  under  way,  and  Mr.  Clement  presented  a  few  de¬ 
tails  showing  how  difficult  it  w'as  to  estimate  what 
the  requirements  would  be  in  this  direction,  pointing 
out  that  in  a  vocation  involving  no  particular  risk 
to  health  there  seemed  to  be  little  warrant  for  the 
employer  assuming  responsibility. 

Discussion  Waxes  Warm. 

There  were  further  addresses  by  County  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministrators — a  brief  talk  by  Administrator  Garrett 
of  Cayuga  County  and  rather  extended  remarks  by 
Administrator  Dwyer  of  Montgomery  County.  The 
latter  gentleman  spoke  with  feeling  of  the  cost  of 
coal  to  the  buyer  of  100-pound  bags,  showing  that 
this  fuel  cost  $16  to  $18  a  ton.  Some  of  the  dealers 
present  took  exception  to  this  statement,  saying  the 
coal  really  cost  only  $9  a  ton,  and  the  balance  of  the 


president,  Charles  Bradshaw,  Rochester;  second 
vice-president,  F.  H.  Willenbrock,  New  \ork;  third 
vice-president,  J.  E.  Van  Deusen,  Gowanda,  N.  T . , 
treasurer,  C.  B.  Staats,  Albany;  recording  secretary, 
Fred  Davey,  Amsterdam ;  executive  secretary,  G.  W. 
F.  Woodside,  Albany.  The  names  of  the  new 
County  Chairmen  will  be  found  on  another  page. 


A  Variation  in  Car  Supply. 

The  percentage  of  coal  produced  in  one  week  and 
in  the  following  week,  and  the  percentage  of  car 
shortage  in  one  week  and  in  the  following  week,  as 
shown  by  the  reports  of  the  Geological  Survey,  tend 
to  indicate  that  Somerset  County  producers  have  suf¬ 
fered  much  from  poor  car  service  while  central  Penn¬ 
sylvania  operators  and  Piedmont  operators  have 
done  remarkably  well.  A  comparison  is  shown  be¬ 
low  : 


First 

Week 

Second 

Week 

Coal 

Car 

Coal 

Car 

produced 

shortage 

produced 

shortage 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Somerset  County  . . 

55.1 

42.6 

64.8 

34.9 

Cent.  Pennsylvania. 

89.3 

4.7 

94.4 

1.2 

Fairmont  . 

.  59.8 

34.2 

69.0 

25.5 

Cumb.  &  Piedmont. 

.  88.3 

5.1 

90.0 

3.4 

Surely  there  is  a  great  difference  apparent  in  these 
figures,  which  are  taken  from  one  of  the  recent  of¬ 
ficial  reports. 
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New  York  Notes. 

Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Sales  Co.  has  declared  its  regu¬ 
lar  quarterly  dividend  of  $2  a  share,  payable 
October  1. 

M.  W.  Naun  has  returned  to  his  duties  with  the 
Sterling  Coal  Co.,  much  improved  in  health  after  a 
rest  of  several  months. 

Willis  H.  Brown,  well  known  in  the  local  wholesale 
trade,  has  returned  to  town  after  spending  several 
weeks  at  a  summer  resort  recuperating  from  a  severe 
illness. 

During  the  period,  June  29th  to  August  31st  de¬ 
posits  at  the  Coal,  Iron  National  Bank  increased 
$2,580,576;  amount  on  the  latter  date  being  $14,- 
820,634. 

Paul  K.  Randall,  of  White  Plains,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Fuel  Administrator  of  Westchester  County 
to  succeed  Walter  W.  Law,  who  resigned  following 
his  recent  nomination  as  Republican  candidate  for 
State  Senator. 

Major  A.  L/  Dickerman,  Ordnance  Department, 
U.  S.  A.,  has  sailed  for  France,  where  he  will  co¬ 
operate  with  several  other  well-known  coal  men  now 
in  the  service  in  supervising  the  distribution  of  coal 
and  forge  to  the  American  troops. 

Thomas  N.  Mordue  was  one  of  the  trade  visitors 
of  the  week  from  Chicago.  The  Mordue  Collieries 
Co.,  of  which  he  is  the  head,  has  just  begun  shipments 
from  its  new  West  Virginia  operations,  which  are 
being  developed  on  an  extensive  scale. 

Boats  are  reported  fairly  easy,  that  is  to  say,  can 
generally  be  obtained  as  needed.  It  is  found  that 
some  coal  shippers  are  able  to  do  a  little  better  than 
the  Government  rate  by  taking  boats  on  day  charters 
instead  of  on  tonnage  contracts.  This  is  not  favored 
by  the  majority  of  transportation  interests  who  feel 
that  the  Government  price  should  prevail. 

In  our  issue  of  Saturday  last  it  was  noted  that 
Captain  J.  E.  Davis,  U.  S.  A.,  who  is  vice-president 
of  the  Island  Creek  Coal  Co.,  was  in  town,  and, 
curiously  enough,  it  so  happened  that  the  official  re¬ 
port  of  the  War  Department  listed  him  that  very  day 
as  killed  in  action.  His  many  friends  will  be  glad 
to  know  that  our  information  on  this  topic  was  the 
more  correct.  Captain  Davis  is  alive  and  well. 

The  independent  attitude  of  tug  captains  is  causing 
some  criticism.  They  seem  to  be  a  good  deal  of  a 
law  unto  themselves,  so  to  speak.  Complaint  is  made 
of  reports  as  to  not  being  able  to  move  a  boat  be¬ 
cause  of  no  one  on  board,  whereas  a  tug  may  not 
have  been  near  the  craft.  Coupled  with  a  somewhat 
similar  spirit  on  the  part  of  certain  barge  captains, 
this  results  in  poor  movement  of  harbor  craft,  both 
railroad  and  privately  owned  vessels. 


Chicago  Trade  Notes. 

C.  S.  Dodd  of  Monroe,  Wis.,  who  was  a  visitor  to 
the  city,  reports  that  not  more  than  9  per  cent  of  the 
customers  in  his  territory  have  received  their  winter’s 
coal.  Little  soft  coal  and  almost  no  anthracite  has 
reached  his  town.  • 

W.  S.  Harwood  of  Bloomington,  Ill.,  reported  on 
a  visit  to  Chicago  that  90  per  cent  of  the  consumers 
in  his  city  were  supplied.  They  have  stocked  up  on 
Central  Illinois  coal,  no  anthracite  being  allowed 
MeLean  County.  With  a  coal  mine  right  in  town, 
there  is  no  worry  about  the  winter. 

William  Walker  of  Fairbury,  Ill.,  said  there  was 
only  a  fair  supply  in  his  neighborhood.  Customers 
are  clamoring  for  coal,  and  it  is  impossible  to  get 
enough  owing  to  the  policy  of  sending  all  the  coal 
at  present  to  Chicago.  This  practice  is  to  be  changed 
immediately,  the  Fuel  Administration  announces. 

The  Waukesha  County  Coal  Dealers’  Association 
was  organized  by  I.  P.  Runyan,  August  30,  on  a 
visit  to  that  city.  F.  D.  Abell,  of  Waukesha,  is 
president;  F.  J.  Dumphy  of  Hartland  vice-president; 
G.  I.  Gates,  of  Pewaukee,  secretary  and  treasurer. 
In  a  discussion  of  the  Wisconsin  coal  situation,  the 
dealers  at  the  meeting  reported  that  the  Milwaukee 
docks  were  piled  up  with  coal  for  which  cars  were 
available,  but  it  could  not  be  loaded  on  account  of 
labor  shortage. 


Retail  Notes. 

An  effort  is  being  made  to  have  the  anthracite  al¬ 
lotment  of  Vermont  increased  on  the  ground  that  a 
large  percentage  of  the  tonnage  shipped  to  towns  in 
that  State  along  the  Connecticut  River  is  delivered 
by  the  local  dealers  to  people  living  in  New 
Hampshire. 

James  Cray,  the  local  administrator  at  Bristol, 
Conn.,  has  ruled  that  the  dealers  in  that  town  must 
not  deliver  over  four  tons  of  anthracite  to  any  cus¬ 
tomer  until  permission  is  granted  to  do  so.  Only  50 
per  cent  initial  deliveries  must  be  made  on  orders  for 
more  than  four  tons  and  less  than  eight  tons. 

In  some  parts  of  New  York  State  the  county  ad¬ 
ministrators  are  requiring  retail  dealers  to  take  out 
a  license.  The  regulations  of  the  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion  allow  the  State  and  local  administrators  to  ex¬ 
ercise  their  own  judgment  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
licensing  system  shall  be  put  into  effect  in  different 
localities,  and  a  wide  divergence  of  opinion  is  noted 
among  the  officials  regarding  this  matter.  Some 
attach  a  lot  of  importance  to  it,  while  others  con¬ 
sider  it  another  bit  of  useless  red  tape  which  had 
better  be  dispensed  with. 

When  cold  weather  comes  along  retailers  in  many 
places  will  be  obliged  to  make  small  deliveries  in 
order  to  keep  everybody  going  in  a  measure.  In 
this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  at  the 
recent  convention  of  the  New  York  State  dealers 
one  retailer  said  that  with  identical  equipment  and 
working  force  his  firm  had  been  able  to  deliver  three 
times  as  much  coal  in  ton  lots  as  in  quarter-ton  lots. 
The  comparison  was  readily  made  as  after  a  period 
of  “short  rations”  they  suddenly  received  quite  a  fair 
tonnage  of  coal  and  so  could  resume  regular  de¬ 
liveries. 

Charles  F.  Lamprey,  Salem,  Mass.,  formerly  east¬ 
ern  representative  for  F.  A.  Potts  &  Co.,  is  "now  a 
manufacturer’s  agent  handling  a  large  line  of  coal 
dealers’  supplies.  Mr.  Lamprey  had  an  exhibit  at 
the  convention  of  the  New  York  State  Coal  Mer¬ 
chants’  Association  at  Saratoga,  and  an  interesting 
feature  in  connection  therewith  was  the  demonstra¬ 
tion  given  of  the  usefulness  of  the  thawing  apparatus 
that  he  offers  to  the  trade.  Two  large  cakes  of  ice 
were  attacked  by  the  ardent  flame  of  a  kerosene 
torch  and  rapid  inroads  made ;  the  experiment  being 
watched  with  interest  by  many  of  those  present. 


Anthracite  Mining  Notes. 

Government  agents  have  been  in  the  region  for  the 
last  week  or  ten  days  investigating  economic  condi¬ 
tions  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  if  the  anthra¬ 
cite  mine  workers  are  justified  in  asking  for  an  in¬ 
crease  in  wages  at  this  time.  Dr.  Garfield  will  hase 
his  decision  on  the  report  of  these  investigators. 

The  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  &,  Iron  Co. 
broke  all  records  for  production  in  August,  the  total 
being  1,111,000  tons.  This  wonderful  output  was 
made  despite  the  fact  that  the  company  is  short  al¬ 
most  5,000  men.  The  officials  of  the  company  have 
sent  out  congratulations  to  the  men  on  the  success 
of  their  patriotic  efforts. 

With  the  completion  of  the  concrete  foundations, 
work  is  being  pushed  on  the  erection  of  the  new 
breaker  at  the  Lackawanna’s  Storrs  colliery  at  Dick¬ 
son  City,  north  of  Scranton.  The  structure  is  to  be 
built  entirely  of  steel  and  concrete  and  is  located 
south  of  the  old  breaker,  which  is  one  of  the  largest 
of  the  Lackawanna’s  system.  It  will  handle  the  out¬ 
put  of  the  Storrs  Nos.  1,  2  and  3  shafts. 

A  National  Capitol  Prize  Certificate  will  be 
awarded  to  the  best  war  garden  as  selected  by  the 
judges  in  the  exhibition  to  be  held  by  the  gardening 
department  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co.  at 
Lansford.on  October  1  and  2.  Edwin  Ludlow,  vice- 
president  of  the  company,  has  been  notified  of  the 
decision  of  the  National  War  Garden  Commission 
to  bestow  this  national  recognition  upon  the  winner 
of  the  canning  class.  Throughout  the  hard-coal 
fields  practically  all  the  big  producing  interests  have 
seen  to  it  that  their  employes  have  been  given  the 
proper  land,  means  and  aids  to  further  this  patriotic 
work. 


General  Notes. 

J.  W.  P.  Somerville,  president  of  the  Moscow- 
Georges  Creek  Mining  Co.  and  the  Midland  Mining 
Co.,  with  headquarters  at  Cumberland,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Georges  Creek-Parker  Coal 
Co.,  of  Frostburg,  Md.,  also  operating  in  Somerset 
County,  Pennsylvania. 

All  kinds  of  moves  and  propositions  to  win  the 
war !  The  editor  of  The  Coal  Dealer  suggests  a 
"pay-up  week”  to  put  everybody  in  funds  and  give 
the  Thrift  Stamp  and  Liberty  Bond  a  good  chance 
for  circulation  among  the  public.  And  he  asks 
"Why  continue  the  Sherman  Law?”  Its  provisions 
having  unnecessarily  been  abrogated  during  the  war, 
why  continue  it  on  the  statute  books? 

Quite  a  common  sense  idea  of  McAdoo’s,  this  plan 
of  having  more  simple  meals  on  dining  cars  at  a 
fixed  price.  It  will  appeal  to  the  great  majority  of 
the  traveling  public,  we  feel  sure.  When  the  rail¬ 
roads  vie  with  each  other  in  having  service  equal 
to  the  best  hotels  they  naturally  established  a  high 
standard  of  costs — one  probably  beyond  the  wishes 
of  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  passengers. 

For  every  American  soldier  at  the  front  in  France 
there  must  be  18  tons  of  material  provided.  Nine 
tons  of  this  is  steel  or  metal  and  each  ton  of  steel 
demands  five  and  one-half  tons  of  coal  in  its  pro¬ 
gressive  manufacture.  Each  million  men  “over 
there”  have  with  them  9,000,000  tons  of  steel  and 
other  metal.  There  has  been  consumed  49,500,000 
tons  of  coal  to  manufacture  this,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  coal  burned  in  shipping  it  by  rail  and  oceart 
transport. 

There  is  an  efficiency  board  in  Washington  work¬ 
ing  on  various  problems  appertaining  to  the  saving 
of  freight  car  facilities.  It  is  calculated  that  by 
using  less  wood  and  more  thread  in  preparing 
spools  of  thread  for  the  market  a  saving  of  several 
hundred  cars  per  annum  can  be  effected.  .  Every 
little  bit  helps,  as  the  saying  is,  but  at  the  same  time 
we  must  remember  that  there  are  over  two  million 
freight  cars  in  use  and  attach  only  a  due  share  of 
importance  to  various  propositions  of  this  sort. 

Criticism  is  made  as  to  amount  of  capital  in¬ 
volved  by  prompt  payment  of  freight  as  is  now  re¬ 
quired.  One  large  transportation  interest  is  sending 
a  bill  for  amount  of  freight  as  soon  as  coal  passes 
the  scales,  which  may  be  several  days  or  even  weeks 
before  it  reaches  its  destination,  and  thus  some  con¬ 
siderable  time  lapses  before  shippers  can  be  reim¬ 
bursed  for  expense.  The  B.  &  O.  sends  bills  when 
coal  reaches  the  piers,  the  P.  &  R.  when  it  reaches 
Philadelphia,  but  the  largest  carrier  of  all  sends  out 
bills  well  in  advance  and  under  present  rules  pay¬ 
ment  has  to  be  made  within  48  hours. 

A  service  flag  bearing  50  stars,  each  star  repre¬ 
senting  a  former  Fuel  Administration  employe  now 
in  active  service,  has  been  hoisted  on  the  building 
of  the  Lffiited  States  Fuel  Administration.  In  the 
presence  of  nearly  1,000  employes  of  the  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration  the  flag  was  raised  and  Dr.  Garfield, 
two  of  whose  sons  are  also  in  the  service,  made  a 
brief  speech.  The  glory  and  honor  of  winning 
this  world  war  was  not  all,  he  asserted,  for  the  sol¬ 
dier  on  the  fighting  line,  but  was  to  be  shared  by 
those  industrial  soldiers,  the  workers  for  Govern¬ 
ment,  the  miners,  the  shipbuilders  and  the  munition 
makers  upon  whose  fidelity  to  duty  our  forces  over¬ 
seas  had  to  rely. 

• 

There  is  considerable  being  accomplished  with 
reference  to  the  use  of  wood  as  fuel,  and  at  the  same 
time  it  may  be  worth  while  to  mention  that  the 
authorities  rely  almost  entirely  upon  wood  being 
used  in  large  quantity  where  it  is  within  easy  haulage 
distance  by  team  or  motor  truck.  It  is  realized  that  the 
labor  of  loading  and  unloading,  the  freight  and 
extra  team  haul  will  almost  invariably  make  the 
de/ivery  cost  high  when  the  wood  is  handled  by  rail ; 
hence  the  retail  price  of  wood  in  the  cities  does  not 
on  of  what  can  be  accomplished  in  the 
country  places.  There  one  generally  has  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  compare  a  higher  coal  price  with  a 
lower  wood  price. 
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The  Rising  Cost  of  Doing  a  Retail  Business. 

Albany  Dealer  Gives  Interesting  Figures  from  His  Records  Showing  Extent  to  Which  Wages 
and  Supplies  Have  Advanced  in  the  Four  Years  Since  1914. 


While  everybody  in  the  retail  trade  knows  that  the 
cost  of  doing  business  has  increased  greatly  in  the 
last  few  years,  comparative  figures  showing  the 
extent  of  the  advance  in  various  items  entering  into 
a  dealer’s  cost  sheet  often  come  as  a  shock  to  those 
who  do  not  make  a  frequent  and  careful  study  of 
their  records.  Through  the  courtesy  of  a  repre¬ 
sentative  coal  man  at  Albany,  N.  Y„  we  are  able  to 
present  some  details  which  indicate  the  upward 
trend  in  supplies  and  labor  over  a  four-year  period 
in  a  typical  eastern  city.  The  dealer  in  question 
writes : 

“The  costs  of  doing  business  in  Albany  vary  from 
$2.25  to  $2.50  per  ton,  these  figures  being  the  cost 
without  profit  of  any  kind.  The  reason  the  costs 
are  greater  in  Albany  than  many  other  places  is  the 
fact  that  they  include  delivery  of  coal  to  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  bin,  the  dealers  making  no  extra  charge  for 
carrying  or  extra  labor  in  trimming. 

“The  article  in  the  New  York  Sun  of  Monday 
August  26th,  in  relation  to  the  comparative  prices 
of  a  number  of  commodities,  showing  that  anthracite 
coal  at  the  mines  had  advanced  25.2  per  cent,  com¬ 
parison  in  prices  being  made  between  1914  and  1918, 
was  illuminating  in  that  it  showed  that  the  advance 
in  anthracite  coal  at  the  mines  was  less  than  the  ad¬ 
vance  in  any  other  commodity. 

Actual  Figures. 

“In  order  to  show  the  advance  in  the  principal 
items  of  supplies  entering  into  the  delivery  of  coal 
from  the  mines  to  the  consumers’  bins  in  Albany, 
we  went  over  our  invoices  for  the  months  of  August 
1914  and  1918  and  found  that  the  cost  per  unit  for 
these  months  to  be  as  follows : 

“In  August,  1914,  our  price  to  consumers,  net  cash, 
was  $7.15  per  ton ;  August,  1918,  price  to  consumers, 
net  cash,  was  $9.05  per  ton,  the  advance  in  price  in 
four  years  being  $1.90  per  ton,  per  cent  advance  26.4; 
the  per  cent  advance  in  mine  price  in  the  same 
period,  as  per  article  in  New  York  Sun,  being  25.2. 

“Freight  rate.  August,  1914,  $1.95;  August,  1918, 
$2.10  and  tax;  total  $2,163;  increase  21.3  cents;  per 
cent  increase  11. 

“Demurrage.  August,  1914,  $1.00  per  day  after  48 
hours.  August,  1918,  $3.00  per  day  after  48  hours. 
The  percentage  of  increase  in  this  item  of  expense 
would  be  200,  if  the  same  number  of  cars  unloaded 
in  1918  had  the  same  number  of  days’  demurrage 
charged  against  them  as  those  unloaded  in  1914,  but 
the  actual  percentage  of  increase  cannot  be  com¬ 
puted. 

“Labor.  August,  1914,  $14.00  per  week;  August, 
1918,  $20.00  per  week;  advance  $6.00  per  week;  per 
cent  advance  43.  The  percentage  of  advance  applies 
also  to  office  force.  It  is  in  this  case  impossible  to 
figure  the  actual  per  cent  of  advance,  which  we  be¬ 
lieve  to  be  considerably  more  than  43,  because  of 
lack  of  efficiency  in  the  common  labor  we  are  able 
to  get  at  this  time. 

“Hay.  August,  1914,  $12.00  per  ton;  August, 
1918,  $25.00  per  ton;  advance,  $13.00  per  to.n;  per 
cent  advance,  109. 

"Oats.  August,  1914,  52c  per  bushel;  August, 
1918,  92c  per  bushel,  advance,  40c  per  bushel;  per 
cent  advance,  77. 

“Gasoline.  August,  1914,  12c  per  gallon;  August, 
1918,  25j4c  per  gallon;  advance,  12*4c  per  gallon;  per 
cent  advance,  100. 

“Oil.  August,  1914,  28c  per  gallon;  August,  1918, 
40c  per  gallon;  advance,  12c  per  gallon;  per  cent  ad¬ 
vance,  42. 

More  Insurance  a  Feature. 

“The  items  given  above  are  from  actual  records 
and  can  be  verified.  Shoeing  and  repairs,  repairs 
and  replacements  to  auto  trucks,  in  the  four  years, 
have  advanced  over  100  per  cent.  In  making  this 
statement  we  think  no  further  verification  is  needed 
than  the  common  knowledge  that  anything  in  which 
steel  or  iron  enters  has  advanced  at  least  the  amount 
mentioned. 


“Compensation  insurance,  which  became  effective 
in  July,  1914,  was  a  considerable  expense  which 
dealers  did  not  have  before  that  date.  All  other 
forms  of  insurance  have,  increased  considerably.  The 
exact  amount  we  are  unable  to  state,  but  we  know 
that  10  per  cent  on  all  fire  policies  was  added  this 
year  to  cover  tax. 

“A  very  careful  study  of  costs  entering  in  the 
business  of  a  retail  distributor  fail  to  show  any 
which  are  less  than  they  were  in  1914. 

“Have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  get  out  actual 
figures  as  to  advance  in  taxes;  prices  of  chutes, 
scoops,  bags,  baskets,  etc.,  but  believe  the  advance 
in  those  items  to  be  from  80  to  150  per  cent.  We 
were  receiving  1.2  per  cent  more  in  August,  1918, 
than  we  did  in  the  same  month  of  August,  1914,  to 
cover  our  extra  cost  of  delivery,  and  we  think  from 
the  figures  given  above  that  the  consumer  is  getting 
very  much  the  best  of  the  bargain.” 


Coke  Breeze  Under  Ban. 


Fuel  Administration  Stops  Reclamation  of 
Old  Dumps  to  Release  Labor  and  Cars. 

Washington,  Sept.  12. — The  reclaiming  of  coke 
breeze  from  waste  banks,  which  has  grown  to  be  a 
rather  important  industry  in  the  last  year,  especially 
in  the  Connellsville  region,  must  be  discontinued  after 
this  week  under  the  terms  of  an  order  just  issued 
by  the  Fuel  Administration.  This  action  was  taken, 
it  is  announced,  to  release  labor  for  other  work  about 
the  ovens  and  to  relieve  the  railroads  of  the  task  of 
moving  the  small  stuff.  The  order  reads  as  follows : 

“It  appearing  to  the  United  States  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istrator  that  there  is  a  shortage  of  labor  in  the  bee¬ 
hive  coke  districts,  and  that  the  labor  employed  in  re¬ 
claiming  old  breeze  dumps  at  beehive  coke  plants  can 
be  more  effectively  employed  in  the  production  of 
coke  needed  in  the  war  industries,  and  that  the  elim¬ 
ination  of  this  work  will  appreciably  relieve  the  over¬ 
burdened  railroad  transportation  facilities, 

“The  United  States  Fuel  Administrator,  acting  un¬ 
der  authority  of  an  executive  order  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  dated  August  23,  1917,  appoint¬ 
ing  said  Fuel  Administrator  and  of  subsequent 
Executive  orders,  and  in  furtherance  of  the  purpose 
of  said  orders  and  of  the  Act  of  Congress  therein  re¬ 
ferred  to  and  approved  August  10,  1917, 

“Hereby  orders  and  directs  that  from  and  after  7 
a.  m.  September  16,  1918,  and  until  further  or  other 
order  in  the  premises  the  reclaiming  of  coke  from  old 
breeze  dumps  at  beehive  ovens  shall  be  discontinued. 
(Signed)  H.  A.  Garfield, 

“United  States  Fuel  Administrator.” 


Coal  Consumption  per  Electric  Unit. 

The  Fuel  Administration’s  campaign  to  do  away 
with  small  privately  owned  electric  plants  so  far  as 
possible,  and  substitute  service  from  central  stations 
which  use  less  coal  per  unit  of  power  produced,  has 
resulted  in  the  closing  down  of  40  such  plants  in 
New  Yrork  City,  25  in  Chicago,  and  smaller  numbers 
in  other  cities. 

Just  what  the  aggregate  in  coal  consumption  will 
be  is  a  hard  matter  to  determine,  but  by  way  of 
showing  the  comparative  efficiency  of  large  and  small 
plants,  it  is  said  that,  observing  all  the  precepts  of 
engine  room  efficiency,  a  central  electric  station  can 
get  a  kilowatt  hour  out  of  one  and  one-half  pounds 
of  coal.  Taking  the  average  of  the  central  stations 
of  Great  Britain  as  a  guide,  we  may  say  that  the 
maximum  amount  of  coal  required  for  this  measure 
of  electricity  would  be  four  pounds.  There  are  in¬ 
efficient  isolated  plants  which  burn  from  ten  to  fif¬ 
teen  pounds  to  get  this  result. 

A  coal  man  at  Lewistown,  Pa.,  has  been  ordered 
to  pay  $2,000  to  the  Red  Cross  for  the  alleged  sale 
of  ordinary  steam  coal  as  smithing  coal. 


Mining  Engineers  Meet. 


About  400  Members  of  Institute  in  Session  at 
Denver  and  Colorado  Springs. 

Considerable  attention  was  given  to  conservation 
plans  for  coal  and  coke  at  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers  which  was 
held  in  Colorado  last  week. 

One  of  the  principal  speakers  was  H.  R.  Collins  of 
the  Fuller  Engineering  Co.,  Allentown,  Pa.,  who 
presented  his  views  on  “The  Use  of  Coal  in  Pul¬ 
verized  Form.”  He  stated  that  the  results  accom¬ 
plished  with  the  use  of  pulverized  coal  are  “truly 
great.”  He  said  “they  exceed  the  best  expectations 
of  those  who  have  believed  in  the  proposition.  The 
actual  percentages  resulting  from  these  experiments 
will  be  checked  over  many  times  before  they  are  an¬ 
nounced  as  definite,  but  they  would  surprise  you  if 
you  had  an  idea  what  they  are." 

Mr.  Collins  stated  that  at  least  18  years  have  been 
spent  in  the  investigations  on  which  his  paper  was 
founded.  The  tests  were  first  conducted  in  the 
cement  industry,  later  in  the  iron  and  steel  trade. 
In  the  latter  industry,  Mr.  Collins  said,  400  tons  of 
pulverized  coal  now  are  producing  a  certain  quantity 
of  steel  which  it  formerly  required  700  tons  of  coal, 
not  pulverized,  to  produce. 

Carbocoal  Satisfactory. 

“Carbocoal,”  a  new  smokeless  fuel  produced  from 
high-volatile  coals,  was  discussed  by  Charles  T. 
Malcolmson  of  Chicago.  He  stated  that  the  fuel  had 
been  tested  by  large  railway  systems  and  by  the 
United  States  Navy  and  it  was  found  that  the  fuel 
was  highly  satisfactory,  for  marine  and  locomotive 
service,  for  stationary  boilers,  domestic  nses  where 
cleanliness  is  a  desirable  factor,  as  well  as  in  kilns, 
metallurgical  furnaces  and  gas  producers. 

“The  Development  of  the  Coke  Industry  in  Colo¬ 
rado”  was  the  theme  of  a  paper  presented  by  F.  C. 
Miller  which  showed  careful  preparation  and  re¬ 
search. 

A  composite  paper  by  R.  V.  Norris,  Cyrus  Garn- 
sey  and  J.  H.  Allport  was  also  presented,  showing 
how  the  prices  of  bituminous  coal  were  fixed  by  the 
United  States  Fuel  Administration.  The  report  re¬ 
quired  close  to  six  months  of  material-gathering. 

Attendance  Large. 

Close  to  400  delegates  attended  the  various  ses¬ 
sions.  The  opening  session  was  held  in  Denver, 
where  registration  was  made.  Then  followed  a 
drive  to  Lookout  Mountain,  past  the  grave  of  Buf¬ 
falo  Bill,  and  many  of  the  engineers  paid  silent 
homage  to  the  late  Col.  Cody  by  tarrying  a  moment 
at  his  last  resting  place  high  in  the  Rockies. 

Tuesday  morning  the  delegates  and  guests  en¬ 
trained  for  Colorado  Springs.  At  noon  a  memorial 
service  was  held  for  the  late  Dr.  James  Douglass, 
late  president  of  the  Institute. 

Wednesday  was  devoted  to  an  all-day  trip  to 
Cripple  Creek  and  an  inspection  of  the  Portland 
Mill  and  Mine. 

Thursday  an  auto  trip  to  the  summit  of  Pike’s 
Peak  was  essayed,  and  despite  a  blinding  snowstorm 
all  who  made  the  start  reached  the  top,  where  to 
their  surprise  the  sun  was'  shining.  In  the  after¬ 
noon  a  memorial  service  was  held  for  the  members 
who  have  died  on  the  field  of  battle.  It  is  estimated 
that  more  than  one  hundred  members  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  have  made  the  “supreme  sacrifice”  thus  far. 
The  service  flag  of  the  Institute  contains  765  stars. 

Friday  morning  the  delegates  on  a  special  train 
visited  the  Minnequa  plant  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  & 
Iron  Co.,  at  Pueblo.  In  the  evening  the  annual  ban¬ 
quet  was  held  at  the  Broadmoor  Hotel. 

Col.  J.  B.  Sanborn,  for  many  years  commander  of 
the  First  Regiment,  Illinois  National  Guard,  has 
been  in  France  for  some  months  past.  A  recent 
official  roster  indicates  that  he  now  commands  the 
131st  Regiment  of  infantry,  numbers  having  been 
changed  with  the  reorganization  of  the  several 
National  Guard  units.  His  present  regiment  con¬ 
stitutes  part  of  the  66th  Brigade  and  the  33rd  Di¬ 
vision,  3rd  Army  Corps. 
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Kanawha  Operators  Meet. 

Charleston,  W.  Va.,  Sept  12. — Much  tonnage  of 
the  Kanawha  district  was  represented  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Kanawha  Coal  Shippers'  Association 
held  here  last  Friday,  the  members  combining  the 
business  meeting  with  a  banquet  at  a  local  hotel. 

An  addition  of  two  members  was  made  to  the 
Executive  Committee,  they  being  J.  C.  Blair  and 
F.  B.  Stewart,  so  that  the  committee,  in  addition  to 
the  new  members,  consists  of  J.  R.  Thomas,  Quin 
Morton  and  John  L.  Dickinson.  J.  R.  Thomas  of  the 
Carbon  I*uel  Co.,  was  made  chairman  of  the  organ¬ 
ization  and  M.  H.  Tomb  was  elected  secretary  and 
treasurer. 

The  association  decided  to  enroll  itself  as  a  part 
of  the  West  Virginia  Coal  Association,  and  selected 
C.  A.  Cabell  of  the  Carbon  Fuel  Co.,  as  a  member  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  State  association. 

The  bonus  system  came  in  for  a  share  of  dis¬ 
cussion  during  the  meeting,  the  consensus  of  opinion 
being  that  it  was  destructive  of  stability  in  the  in¬ 
dustry. 

A.  H.  Land,  District  Representative  of  the  Fuel 
Administration,  was  present  and  urged  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  a  prompt  compliance  with  orders  coming 
through  his  office.  J.  F.  Kent,  Assistant  District 
Representative,  devoted  his  remarks  to  the  subject 
of  clean  coal. 

Those  present  were :  A.  W.  Pollock,  of  the  Spruce 
River  Coal  Co.,  Ramage;  G.  H.  Hornickel,  of  the 
Anchor  Coal  Co.,  Highcoal ;  C.  E.  Krebs  and  C.  W. 
Morton,  of  the  Eagle  By-Products  Coal  Co., 
Charleston  ;  C.  C.  Duna  and  W.  E.  James,  of  the 
Elkhorn  Piney  Coal  Mining  Co.,  Huntington  and 
Powellton ;  John  W.  Moore,  of  the  Ivy  Branch  Coal 
Co.,  Ivaton ;  J.  O.  Bledsoe,  of  the  Shadow  Gas  Coal 
Co.,  St.  Albans ;  Quin  Morton,  of  the  Imperial  and 
Christian  Collieries,  Charleston;  C.  C.  Dickinson,  of 
the  Dry  Branch  Coal  Co.,  Malden;  O.  C.  Huffman, 
of  the  Sterling  Colliery  Co.,  Huntington;  W.  K. 
Bridges,  of  the  W.  R.  Johnson  Coal  Co.,  Smithers ; 
Ed.  Saulsby,  of  the  Southwestern  Splint  Coal  Co., 
Crown  Hill ;  F.  H.  Morton,  of  the  Solvay  Collieries 
Co.,  Kingston;  A.  L.  Black,  of  the  Standard  Kana¬ 
wha  Coal  Co.,  Coalbridge ;  F.  B.  Stewart,  of  the 
Winifrede  Coal  Co.,  Winifrede;  T.  J.  Robson,  of 
the  \\ yatt  Coal  Co.,  Charleston;  J.  C.  Grymes,  of 
the  Wake  Forest  Mining  Co.,  Wake  Forest;  Josiah 
Keeley,  of  the  Cabin  Creek  Consolidated  Coal  Co., 
Kayford;  E.  B.  Snider,  of  the  Peytonia  Mining  Co., 
Peytonia;  J.  C.  Blair,  of  the  Malleable  Coal  Co.| 
Charleston ;  J.  R.  Thomas,  of  the  Carbon  Fuel  Co., 
and  A.  M.  Howery,  of  the  East  Bang  Mining  Co., 
East  Bank. 

Sault  Canal  Coal  Shipments. 

Official  statistics  of  vessel  movements  through  the 
Sault  Canals  show  coal  tonnages  as  follows : 

Anthracite. 

M°nth  <-T.  S.  Canal  Can.  Canal  Total  T8 

April  . 


May  .  152,650 

June  .  260,947 

July  .  212,314 

August  .  295,985 


Total  ’18 
“  T  7 

“  T6 


.  921,896 
.  1,208,985 
.  1,244,584 
T5  6  1,238,691 


166,155 

268,947 

233,764 

299,555 


Total  ’17 
90,292 
244,510 
327,146 
384,454 
371,883 


60,500 


Month 

April  .... 

May  .  1,726,533 

June  .  1,526,218 

July  .  1,977,179 

August  .  2,360,548 

Total  ’18  ..7,650,978 

“  ’18  . .  7,064,943 

“  ’16  . .  8,548,804 

“  ’15  . .  6,349,852 


13,505 
8,000 
21,450 
3,570 
46,525 

109,300  1,418,285 
61,000  1,305,594 
35,483  1,274,174 
Bitiuminous. 

U.  S.  Canal  Can.  Canal  Total  ’18 

27,578  88,078 

151,440  1,877,973  1,204,117 
122,810  1,649,028  1,796,418 
144,424  2,121,60 3  1,998,222 
157,055  2,517,603  2,547  969 
603,308  8,254,285  7,707,144 
642,101  7,707,144  ...  . 

599,296  9,158,100  . 

202,765  6,552,22 7  . 


968,421  1,418,285 


Total  ’17 

160,318 


Substantial  boxes  of  matches  handed  out  by  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  F.  S.  Converse  Co.,  Inc.,  John¬ 
son  City,  N.  \ .,  at  the  Saratoga  convention  were 
appreciated  by  those  who  received  them ;  for  even 
matches  mean  something  in  these  days  of  scarcity 
and  high  prices. 


Weights  of  Various  Anthracite  and  Bituminous  Coals. 

Below  is  a  table  showing  the  weights  of  various  grades  and  sizes  of  bituminous  coals  produced  in 
certain  of  the  Eastern,  Middle  Western  and  Southern  States;  also  similar  data  relative  to  a  few 
anthracite  samples,  the  figures  being  collected  and  published  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines: 


State. 


County. 


Place. 


do 

St.  Clair  .  . . . 

do 

Williamson  . 

do 

Saline  . 

do 

Madison  . . . . 

do 

Perry  . 

do 

Williamson  . 

do 

La  Salle  . . . . 

do 

Fulton  . 

do 

Williamson  . 

do 

do 

do 

Saline  . 

do 

Sangamon  . . 

do 

La  Salle  .... 

Indiana  . . 

do 

do  . 

do 

do  . 

do 

do  . 

do 

Knox  . 

do 

do  . . 

do 

Sullivan  . . . . , 

do 

Vermilion  ... 

do 

Vigo  . 

Kentucky  . 

...Bell  . 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Knox  . 

do 

Union  . 

do 

Webster  . 

do 

do 

do 

Whitley  . 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Ohio  . 

do 

Guernsey  . . . . 

do 

do 

do 

Jefferson  . . . . 

Pennsylvania  . 

Mine  or  name  of  coal. 
•Herrin  . Jeffrey  . 


Size. 


Domestic  lump. 


•Eldorado  . Eldorado  . Lump 

•Maryville  . Donk  Bros.  No.  2.  do 

•Du  Quoin . Majestic  No.  6. ..  Domestic  lump 

.Johnson  City  ....Black  Briar . Run  of  mine... 


.St 


David . Big  Creek  Nos.  2 

and  4 . 80-15-5a  . 

Marion  . New  Virginia  ....  Lump 

do  .  do  . No.  2  washed. 

Harrisburg  . O’Gara  No.  1  ....85-10-5o  ...... 

Andrew  . Cora  . 75-10-15a  . 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Linton  . Black  Creek  . 70-20-10a 

•Sullivan  . Antioch . 90-7-3a 

Jasonville . Green  Valley  ...,85-10-5o 

Bicknell  . Tecumseh  Nos.  1, 

and  2 . 10-15-75u 

do  . Indian  Creek  _ 90-5-5a  .. 

Shelburn  . No.  4 . 95-5-0a 

Qinton  . Jackson  Hill  No.  5.80-15-5o 

West  Terre  Haute.  Speedwell  No.  2  .  75-15-10a 

Cary  . Cary  and  Castro  .  98-2-0 a  . . 

ArJay  . Glendon  . 95-5-0a  .. 

Straight  Creek  . . .  Barker  . 95-5-Oa 

Kettle  Island  ....  Pioneer  . Lump 

Wilton  . Wilton  .  do 

Sturgis  . No.  2 . JO-5-5a  .! 

■••No.  7 . .  60-20-20(1 

do  . 90-5-5a  .. 

...Grinstead  No.  2.  ,95-3-2a 
...Mountain  Ash. . . . 95-5-0a  .. 

...Bon  Jellico  . Lump 

Nelsonville  . Staffer  No.  1 . 95-5-Oa 

Klondyke  . Murray  Hill  No.2.85-10-5a  ' ! 

Cambridge . Buffalo  . 60-30-10a 

Piney  Fork . Piney  Fork . 75-15-15o 

. Delaware,  Lacka- 

&  West. Egg  . 


do  . 

Red  Ash 
Mountain  Ash 
Williamsburg 


I  wanna 

.  do  . Furnace  . 

.  do  . Chestnut  _ _ , . . 

.  do  . .  Furnace  . 

j .  do  . Egg  . 

Luzerne  . Susquehanna  . Chestnut . 

. . . Anthracite  . Egg 

. * . Del.  &  Hud . Pea  . 

. Reading .  do  . 

c'.  "'.j'', . Anthracite  .  do  . 

C  1  . Buck  Run  . No.  1  buckwheat 

. . . Anthracite  . Egg 

Luzerne  . Nanticoke  .  do  .  Furnace . 

Schuyikin .  do  . ; ;  ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ; 

. . .  •  •  •  Del.  &  Hud .  do 

Luzerne  . Wilkes-Barre  - Anthracite  . Furnace 

T  °  do  .  do  . Egg  . 

TLuzerne  . Beaver  Brook  . . .  Hazelton  . Egg  . 

Lackawanna  . Scranton  . Anthracite  . Chestnut.....’!..’ 

. . Lackawanna  . Egg 

Allegheny  . Epton  . Peters  Creek . Lump!..!!!!!!! 

Armstrong  . Leechburg  . Armstrong  . 75-20-5a 

do  . Yatesboro  . Yatesboro  . 90-5-5 a  ...  ...  ..  . 

do  . Sagamore . Sagamore . 70-20-10a  . 

n  7°.  . Seminole  . Seminole  . 60-25-10a  . 

Cambria  . Twin  Rocks  . 5-15-80a 

do  . South  Forks  . Argyle  No.  1  _ 10-15-75a 

do  . Expedit  . Commercial  No.  5. 20-30- 50a  _ 

°°  . Saxman  . Greenwich  No.  3  . 10-15-75a 

do  . ?unlo  . Yellow  Run . 0-10-90a 


do  . Portage 

do  .  do 

Center  . Osceola 


Mills. 


Plymouth . 20-10-70a 

Forge  No.  1  . 15-10-75a 

Peerless  No.  4  ...45-15-40a 


C  ar‘on  . Clarion  . Cronk  No.  5  .  60-20-20a 

do  .  do  . Wilson  No.  2  ,...90-5-5a 

do  .  do  Rogers  No.  3 _ 95-5-Oa 

do  .  do  Owens  No.  8  ....  95-5-Oa 


Weight  per 
cubic  foot. 

49.0 

49.5 

55.5 

49.5 

49.5 
49.0 

54.5 
46.0 

46.5 

48.5 

46.5 

46.5 
48.0 
45.0 
44.0 
45.0 

44.5 

48.5 

47.5 
49.0 
48.0 
44.0 
44.0 

54.5 

45.5 
44.0 

45.5 

47.5 

49.5 

51.5 

46.5 
47.0 
43.0 
45.0 
49.0 
46.0 

46.5 

47.5 

56.0 

55.0 

56.5 
52.0 
58.0 

52.5 
53.0 

54.5 
54.0 

53.5 

50.5 

56.5 

54.5 

57.5 
57.0 

54.5 

57.5 
56.0 

52.5 
54.0 

46.5 
50.0 

49.5 

50.5 

50.5 

52.5 
51.0 
52.0 
52.0 
52.0 

51.5 

51.5 

52.5 

49.5 
47.0 
47.0 

48.5 
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Pennsylvania 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

•do 

do 

ao 

do 


Clearfield  . Hawk  Run  . Acme  . . 

. Madera . Leader  No.  4 - ^-3-90«  . 

. Curwensville . Caldwell  . 0-10-90a 

. Madera  . Madera . 30-30-40a 


do  .... 
do  .... 
do  .... 
do 

do  ... 
do 
do 

Elk . 

do 

Huntingdon 
Jefferson  . Reynoldsville 

do  . Pardus  . 

do  . Brockwayville 

Somerset  . McDonaldton 

do  .  do 

do 
do 
do 
do 


49.5 

52.0 

51.0 

52.0 


ath . Carnwath  No.  2  .0-10-90a  .  49.5 


.  Carnw„ . 

.Dubois  . Shaft  No.  2 . 60-20-20a 

.Jefferson  Line  ...Eriton  . 70-20-10a 

.Dubois  . Dubois  No.  1  - 60-15-25a 

. Clarion  . 40-30-30a 

. Dagus  . 35-25-40a 

.Robertsdale  . Robertsdale  . 60-25-15a 

.  Soldier  Run  and 

Trout  Run  - 65-20-15 a 

.Pardus  . 90-5-5a  .. 

.West  Clarion  - 15-15-70u 

.Pen  Mar  . O-O-lOOa  . 

do  . l5-10-75a 

Boswell  . l°-3S-SSo 

Bethel  . 0-10-90o  . 

Ralphion  . 30-10-60o 

Zimmerman  . 0-10-90o 

.20-20-60(1 


Holsopple  ... 

Ralphton  .... 
do 

Somerset  . Quemahoning 


54.5 
51.0 
53.0 

51.5 
50.0 
54.0 

50.5 

49.5 
52.0 
52.0 

52.5 
55.0 

53.5 
52.0 
52.0 
53.0 


do 
do 

West  Virginia 


do  . Atlasburg . Atlas  . 85-10-5a 


do 


.  Wyano  . Osborne 


do  . 

WashinSt0" . “peters  Cr“k  "jOJWS.  . 

48.5 

.  10-40- 50a  .  49.5 

...McDowell  . Davey  . Nos.  1-5  . ^3‘3°  . 

aswell  Creek  ...20-10-70a  .  550 

binding  Gulf 

briquets  . 

No  3  Pocahontas 4-2-94a  .  54.0 

do  . 0-5-95a  . 56.5 

.Pocahontas  coal  ,5-10-85a  .  1  55.5 

.Kanawha  region  . 75-1 5-10a  .  55.5 

.Near  Morgantown50-20-30a  .  -1-* 

a  Percentages  of  lump,  nut,  and  slack. 


do 

do 

do 

Mercer  . 

Raleigh  . 

Freeman . 

_ Winding . 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Coke  Output  Shows  Loss  in  Spite  of  New 
By-Product  Ovens. 

Commenting  on  the  fact  that  the  total  coke  out¬ 
put  of  the  country  at  large  during  the  week  ending 
August  24th  showed  an  increase  of  27,000  tons  over 
the  preceding  week,  the  Connellsville  Courier  ca  Is 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  average  output  of  the 
four  weeks  ending  August  24th  was  40,000  tons  a 
week  less  than  the  output  of  the  four  weeks  ending 
May  18.  This  was  brought  about  by  the  tact  that 
although  the  by-product  output  gained  55,000  tons, 
the  beehive  output  lost  95,000  tons. 

“The  question  recently  asked,  whether  the  steacy 
increase  in  the  output  of  by-product  coke,  due  to 
completion  of  new  ovens,  would  be  a  clear  gain  in 
coke  output,  or  would  be  partly  offset  by  a  drain 
upon  coal  supply  of  the  beehive  ovens>  "owu  glve" 
one  answer,”  continues  the  Courier.  Whether  al 
the  new  by-product  ovens  have  been  getting  coal 
that  would  otherwise  be  coked  in  beehive  ovens  can¬ 
not  be  stated,  but  the  figures  show  that,  wherever 
the  by-product  ovens  got  their  coal,  the  beehive 
ovens 'lost  more  coal  than  by-product  ovens  gained. 

“This  situation,  as  to  the  country  at  large,  em¬ 
phasizes  the  remarkable  showing  made  by  the  Con¬ 
nellsville  region,  which  has  very  nearly  maintained 
its  coke  production  rate  of  last  May  while  at  the 
same  time  largely  increasing  its  shipments  of  coal  to 
by-product  ovens.” 


J\ew  Arrangements  for  Helping  Army  Con¬ 
tractors  Obtain  Coal. 

Twenty-two  officers  and  civilians  who  have  been 
connected  with  the  Ordnance  Department  of  the 
Army,  and  located  in  various  coal  production  dis¬ 
tricts  ’for  the  purpose  of  handling  fuel  matters,  have 
been  transferred  to  the  Quartermaster  Corps,  and 
assigned  under  the  direction  of  the  Fuel  and  borge 
Division  to  the  offices  of  the  State  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tors  in  New  England  and  the  States  east  of  the 

Mississippi  River.  .  . 

The  relocation  of  these  representatives  is  in  keep- 
ing  with  the  decentralization  plan  of  the  fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration,  which  is  being  carried  out  in  prepara¬ 
tion  of  handling  coal  problems  to  better  advantage 
next  winter.  Their  duties  will  be  those  of  assisting 
contractors  who  are  engaged  on  contracts  for  war 
supplies  in  securing  fuel  as  it  is  needed.  They  will 
be  of  service  generally  to  those  who  are  supplying 
materials  and  equipment  to  the  War  Department. 

Weekly  meetings  of  the  representatives  of  the 
various  corps  and  bureaus  of  the  War  Department 
are  being  held  in  the  fuel  branch  of  the  Fuel  and 
Forage  Division,  at  which  are  discussed  ways  and 
means  of  giving  fuel  assistance  to  concerns  who  are 
engaged  on  army  contracts. 

The  National  Coal  Association  has  received  as¬ 
surances  that  General  Crowder’s  "work  or  fight 
order  does  not  apply  to  any  employes  of  any  coal- 
producing  company.  It  does  apply,  however,  to 
sales  agencies  and  sales  companies.  It  is  not  the  in¬ 
tention  of  the  War  Department,  the  association  was 
informed,  to  take  from  any  coal  producing  company 
any  of  its  employes,  whether  office,  commissary  or 
mine  employes,  under  the  order.  The  order,  how- 
^ver,  should  not  be  confused  with  the  other  regu- 
lations  of  the  War  Department;  nor  should  its  non¬ 
application  to  employes  of  coal  producing  companies 
be  construed  as  granting  deferred  classification  to 
office  and  commissary  clerks. 

The  public  schools  in  Boston  are  reported  to  have 
already  received  over  two-thirds  of  their  annual 
anthracite  requirements.  They  will  need  about 
22,000  tons,  and  16,000  tons  had  been  delivered  up  to 
September  1. 


Receipts  of  Coal  at  Boston. 

Receipts  of  coal  at  Boston,  Mass.,  by  rail  and 
water  during  August  and  eight  months,  1917  an 
1918,  were  as  follows: 

August  Eight  Months, 

1917.  1918. 

999,071  819,897 


Water  .... 

.  1917. 

1918. 

Anthracite  . . 

,  143,124 

126,187 

Bituminous 

376,587 

670,124 

Rail 

Anthracite  . 

17.196 

28,581 

Bituminous 

6,470 

13,283 

Total  .... 

.  543,377 

838,175 

153.605  236,395 

107.605  53,946 
838,175  4,314,607  5,023,413 

Below  is  a  table  of  receipts  of  both  anthracite  and 
bituminous  coal,  in  gross  tons,  at  Boston,  by  months, 
1917  and  1918. 

Anthracite  Bituminous 


Month 

1917. 

1918. 

January 

. .  127,440 

64,175 

February  . . 

. .  76,068 

69,024 

March  . . . . 

. .  182,452 

150,841 

April  . 

. .  144,543 

124,311 

May  . 

. .  143,986 

161,453 

Jnue  . 

. .  154,486 

164,423 

July  . 

. .  163,281 

167,297 

August  . . . . 

. .  160,320 

154,768 

Total  ... 

...  1,152,676 

1,056,292  3, 

1917. 

524,438 

312,174 

449,632 

438,042 

401,090 

336,436 

342,674 

383,057 


1918. 

271,528 

351,157 

511,258 

440,313 

621,936 

465,496 

622,026 

683,407 


The  Importance  of  Lens. 

A  dispatch  from  Paris  to  the  New  York  Times 
tells  of  the  importance  attaching  to  the.  capture  ot 
Lens.  Apart  from  strategical  reasons,  it  is  stated, 
Lens  in  one  sense  is  the  most  interesting  to  the 
French  public.  Lens  means  coal.  The  British  pene¬ 
trated  its  suburbs  at  what  seems  now  to  be  years 
ago.  Their  classic  victory  at  Loos  brought  them 
within  sight  of  the  pitheads  of  Lens,  but  an  entry 
into  the  promised  land  of  coal  was  not  vouchsafed 

to  them.  .  , 

The  economic  gain  to  France,  and  indirectly  to 
England,  that  will  result  from  the  recapture  of  Lens 
is  almost  incalculable.  Of  the  sixty  million  tons  of 
coal  that  France  required  before  the  war  she  re¬ 
ceived  forty  from  her  own  mines,  and  60  per  cent,  of 
this  came  from  the  pits  in  the  north  of  France.  The 
balance  was  made  up  of  ten  million  tons  from  Eng¬ 
land,  five  from  Germany,  and  five  from  Belgium. 

Owing  to  German  occupation  of  the  Lens  coal 
field  the  French  output  has  been  reduced  to  a  mini¬ 
mum,  while  the  amount  formerly  received  from 
Germany  and  Belgium  has,  of  course,  been  non¬ 
existent.  France  consequently  had  to  depend  tor 
nearly  four  years  on  England  to  make  up  the  de¬ 
ficiency.  England,  it  is  gratefully  acknowledged, 
has  done  her  level  best  to  accomplish  the  impossible 
task  of  meeting  French  demands,  but  naturally  has 
been  unable,  owing  to  lack  of  transport  facilities  and 
her  own  imperative  demands  at  home,  to  furnish  a 
full  supply. 


Coke  Inspection  Work  Centralized. 

Washington,  Sept.  12. — The  L.  S.  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istration  announces  the  appointment  of  R.  C.  Glazier, 
or  Johnstown,  Pa.,  as  chief  coke  inspector  for  tie 
Coke  Bureau.  The  object  of  the  institution  of  the 
inspection  section  is  to  further  centralize  the  work 
for  improvement  in'  the  quality  of  coke,  to  conserve 
fuel  and  to  increase  production  in  the  interest  of 
enlarged  production  of  iron  and  steel. 


Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  RR.  Shipments. 

Shipments  of  bituminous  coal  and  coke  over  the 
Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  RR.,  from  the  various 
districts  of  Pennsylvania  in  which  its  tonnage  orig¬ 
inates,  during  six  months,  separately  and  collectiveh , 
1917  and  1918,  were: 

Coal 

Month  1917.  1918. 

January  ....  957,895  1,063,437 

February  ...  894,683  1,124,648 

March  .  986,988  1,306,579 

April  .  883,110  1,336,940 

May  .  992,217  1,331,831 


Coke 


1917. 

477,729 

544,783 

665,865 

586,786 

686,190 

679,493 


1918. 

568,888 

607,979 

720,508 

644,997 

650,516 

687,011 


larged  production  oi  nun  .  T  '  1089  461  1  331  954  679,493  687,011 

The  chief  inspector  will  enlarge  the  present  field  Ju _  . .  s  804  364  7  495  389  3,712,579  3,879,899 

force  for  the  systematic  inspect, on  of  coke J  to*  «  ts£h  *  lake  Erie  during 

producing  and  delivery  points.  With  the  \a.uy  y  .  cent  corn- 

creased  demand  for  coke  there  has  arisen  a  tendenc\  June  increas  -  ’  ^  ^  jgjj  wMle  for  six 


from  Dr.  Garfield’s  office.  The  necessity  of  keeping 
the  standard  of  quality  high  without  shortening  the 
quantity  has  made  it  advisable  to  exert  systematic  or 
efforts  to  that  end. 


Coke  shipment  during  June  increased  17,518  tons, 
2  5  per  cent,  while  for  the  six  months  the  in¬ 
crease  amounted  to  167,320  tons,  or  4.5  per  cent. 
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Government  Trying  to  Speed  Up  Iron  Production. 

Shortage  of  Coal  for  By-Product  Ovens  Is  Mentioned  as  One  Thing  That  Is  Hampering 
Furnaces,  But  There  Are  Others,  Including  Scarcity  of  Unskilled  Labor. 


With  pig  iron  production  so  far  this  ^year  on  a 
lighter  scale  than  a  year  and  two  years  ago,  it  is  a 
question  if  the  steel  mills  will  be  able  to  obtain  suf¬ 
ficient  supplies  to  turn  out  war  material  as  fast  as 
it  is  wanted,  to  say  nothing  of  furnishing  steel  to 
private  consumers. 

The  Government’s  plans,  together  with  the  demand 
from  the  allied  nations,  call  for  the  consumption  of 
more  than  23,000,000  tons  in  the  second  half  of  1918, 
and  the  best  the  manufacturers  look  for,  under  pres¬ 
ent  operating  conditions,  is  an  output  of  between 
17,000,000  and  18,000,000  tons.  And  in  order  to  reach 
the  maximum  expectation  of  18,000,000  tons  more 
pig  iron  will  have  to  be  produced  than  can  be  turned 
out  by  the  furnaces  at  the  rate  reported  monthly  for 
the  year  to  date. 

Records  compiled  by  The  Iron  Age  show  that 
24,813,245  tons  of  iron  were  made  from  January  1  to 
August  31,  a  monthly  average  of  slightly  more  than 
3,000,000  tons.  If  this  rate  should  be  maintained 
throughout  the  balance  of  the  year,  the  total  output 
would  be  no  more  than  37,219,865  tons,  which  would 
be  less  by  nearly  1,000,000  tons  than  the  production 
last  year  and  nearly  2,000,000  tons  under  the  aggre¬ 
gate  made  in  1916. 

At  the  same  time,  facilities  for  manufacturing  iron 
are  increasing.  Nine  additional  furnaces  were  put 
into  operation  in  August,  as  compared  with  the  num¬ 
ber  on  July  31.  On  September  1  there  were  372 
furnaces  in  blast,  with  an  estimated  daily  capacity  of 
112  390  tons,  against  363  with  a  capacity  of  111,300 
tons  a  month  before. 

To  just  what  extent  the  difficulty  of  increasing  the 
pig  iron  output  is  due  to  scarcity  of  coke,  and  what 
part  other  causes  play  in  limiting  production,  are 
questions  over  which  there  is  considerable  difference 
of  opinion  among  authorities.  In  any  event,  the 
Fuel  Administration,  the  Railroad  Administration 
and  the  War  Industries  Board  are  doing  all  they  can 
to  increase  coal  shipments  to  by-product  coking 
plants.  Not  only  are  some  of  these  plants  running 


To  Clean  Up  Small  Orders. 

One  reason  why  the  retail  dealers  in  New  York 
City  have  such  an  accumulation  of  unfilled  orders 
on  their  books  is  the  fact  that  a  great  many  small 
consumers  of  the  class  who  in  previous  years 
bought  coal  by  the  pail,  bag  and  in  100  pound  or 
quarter-ton  lots  have  this  year  placed  orders  for 
amounts  ranging  from  one  ton  to  three  tons. 

This  change  has  been  brought  about  by  the  general 
prosperity  due  to  steady  employment  at  abnormally 
high  wages,  as  well  as  by  the  fact  that  these  buyers, 
in  common  with  all  classes  of  population,  have  taken 
heed  of  the  warnings  of  a  probable  coal  scarcity 
next  winter  and  have  determined  to  be  forehanded 
in  obtaining  their  fuel  supply. 

The  dealers  have  such  an  extraordinary  number  of 
applications  for  orders  involving  one,  two  and  three- 
ton  deliveries  that  they  have  worked  out  a  plan,  in 
conjunction  with  the  local  administrators,  whereby 
the  week  of  October  14  to  19,  inclusive,  whereby 
devoted  largely  to  this  class  of  business.  Of  course 
the  retailers  have  to  make  regular  daily  deliveries 
to  many  of  their  steam  coal  customers,  and  these 
will  be  taken  care  of  as  usual,  but  deliveries  to  the 
larger  class  of  domestic  users  will  be  suspended  for 
the  most  part  during  the  week  in  question  and  ef¬ 
forts  will  be  concentrated  on  cleaning  up  the  large 
number  of  small  orders  on  which  no  deliveries  have 
been  made  as  yet. 

It  is  believed  that  by  this  means  every  domestic 
consumer  in  the  city  will  have  some  coal  on  hand  by 
November  1  in  readiness  for  an  early  cold  wave 
which  may  come  along  soon  after  that  date. 


Shipments  of  coal  from  the  United  States  to 
Hawaii  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1918, 
amounted  to  22,398  tons,  compared  with  33,129  tons 
in  1917  and  2,514  tons  in  1916. 


under  reduced  headway  because  of  insufficient  coal 
supplies,  but  as  the  by-product  output  increases  with 
the  completion  of  new  ovens,  the  output  of  beehive 
ovens  shows  a  decline. 

Most  Furnaces  Have  Coke  Enough. 

At  the  same  time,  one  authority  on  the  iron  trade 
says  the  statement  made  in  Washington  following  a 
conference  between  the  War  Industries  Board  and 
the  steel  makers,  that  more  coal  for  by-product  ovens 
must  be  furnished  in  order  to  increase  steel  supply, 
should  not  be  interpreted  as  meaning  that  shortage 
of  coke  is  the  only  influence  recognized  as  limiting 
the  production  of  pig  iron  at  this  time. 

Cases  of  furnaces  being  short  of  coke  are  ex¬ 
ceptional  rather  than  general,  he  asserts,  and  there 
are  other  restrictive  influences.  One  is  labor  short¬ 
age,  which  has  grown  somewhat  more  pronounced, 
while  another  is  that  too  many  blast  furnaces  are 
producing  ferromanganese,  when  it  would  be  better 
for  them  to  be  making  pig  iron. 

On  top  of  heavier  demands  for  steel  for  shells  and 
other  strictly  war  purposes  comes  an  imperative  re¬ 
quest  from  the  Railroad  Administration  for  more 
rails  and  equipment.  Railroad  requirements  were 
largely  formulated  long  ago  but  the  meeting  of  them 
had  to  be  postponed  until  the  last  moment  in  favor 
of  still  more  pressing  war  requirements.  In  order  to 
get  the  railroads  in  good  shape  for  the  winter  there 
can  be  no  further  delay.  For  the  next  few  months 
the  War  Industries  Board  makes  the  tonnage  of  rail¬ 
road  steel  required  greater  than  the  ship  steel  re¬ 
quirements,  placing  the  Army  third  and  the  Navy 
fourth  in  point  of  tonnage. 

While  efforts  are  being  made  to  swell  production 
this  cannot  be  counted  upon  to  meet  the  emergency 
and  efforts  are  being  made  to  bring  about  a  curtail¬ 
ment  of  about  20  per  cent  in  the  conversion  of  steel 
into  some  finished  products,  the  lines  to  be  affected 
being  not  yet  fully  determined.  Outside  of  rails, 
structural  shapes  and  plates  few  lines  will  probably 
be  able  to  escape  some  further  curtailment. 


Mr.  Dickson  Urges  Economy. 


The  Chairman  of  Anthracite  Committee  Says 
Avoidance  of  Waste  Is  a  War  Necessity 

Joseph  B.  Dickson,  Chairman  of  the  Anthracite 
Committee  of  the  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration,  has 
issued  an  appeal  to  household  users  of  hard  coal ' 
urging  them  to  avoid  all  waste  and  use  every  effort 
to  make  every  ton  of  coal  go  as  far  as  they  can. 

“It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  average 
householder  and  the  average  user  of  coal  be  made 
to  realize  that  the  saving  of  fuel  and  the  producing 
of  a  condition  for  successfully  carrying  out  the  war 
is  up  to  the  individual,”  says  Mr.  Dickson.  “It  is 
indeed  difficult  to  bring  that  fact  home  to  the  aver¬ 
age  user  of  coal.  To  have  enough  coal  properly  to 
conduct  the  business  of  the  world  the  utmost 
economy  in  its  use  is  necessary. 

“The  high  water  mark  among  mining  producers  in 
our  district  was  177,000  men.  The  draft  has  already 
taken  32,000  men,  which  produces  a  material  short¬ 
age.  Normally  we  receive  some  80,000  mine  laborers 
in  peace  times  from  abroad,  but  the  war  has  prac¬ 
tically  eliminated  that  class  of  labor.  The  neces¬ 
sity  for  greatly  increased  manufacturing  output  has 
resulted  in  much  greater  demand  for  coal,  therefore 
it  is  imperative  that  no  coal  be  wasted,  and  it  is  of 
the  highest  patriotic  duty  of  Americans  to  prevent 
the  waste  of  every  pound  of  coal  possible. 

“A  great  source  of  waste  is  found  in  the  action  of 
householders  who,  instead  of  cutting  down  the  heat 
production  in  the  furnaces,  run  their  furnace  full 
tilt  and  raise  their  windows  to  permit  the  escape  of 
excess  heat.  The  normal  production  of  anthracite 
is  some  80,000,000  tons.  At  present  we  are  some 
300,000  ahead.  We  hope  to  maintain  this,  but  the 
new  draft  may  work  heavier  upon  production.” 


Miners  Still  Being  Drafted. 


Local  Boards  in  Many  Cases  Disregard  Their 
Right  to  Deferred  Classification. 

According  to  the  American  Coal  Miner,  draft 
boards  in  many  instances  continue  to  induct  mine 
workers  into  the  military  service  in  spite  of  General 
Crowder’s  statement  that  the  men  are  needed  worse 
in  their  present  employment  than  in  the  army. 

“Coincident  with  the  report  that  the  production, 
of  coal  in  Indiana  for  the  week  of  August  24  was 
18,000  tons  below  the  record  week’s  tonnage,”  con¬ 
tinues  the  publication  in  question,  “comes  the  news 
that  the  draft  has  hit  Indiana  mines  so  hard  that 
operators  are  doubtful  if  the  record  tonnage  figures 
ever  will  be  reached  again.  The  situation  is  alarm¬ 
ing.  Local  draft  boards  are  reported  to  have  sent 
the  cases  of  miners  to  the  district  board  with  the 
recommendation  that  the  registrants  receive  de¬ 
ferred  classification.  Did  they  get  it?  The  district 
board  with  a  nonchalance  that  indicates  it  did  not 
know  what  it  was  doing,  inducted  the  men  into  the 
army  with  the  notation  that  the  places  of  the  regis¬ 
trants  could  be  filled  by  other  men — as  if  coal  mining 
was  a  job  any  inexperienced  man  could  fill ! 

“Nor  is  this  inexplicable  action  of  draft  boards 
confined  to  Indiana.  The  same  thing  prevails  over 
the  coal  country.  For  every  miner  of  bituminous 
coal  taken  in  the  draft,  production  is  lessened,  daily, 
six  tons  or  more.  Coal  demands  from  the  war  in¬ 
dustries  and  from  the  navy  and  transport  service 
grow  in  mighty  leaps,  while  the  draft  boards  con¬ 
tinue  stripping  the  industry  of  men  absolutely  as 
much  needed  to  help  win  the  war  as  soldiers  in  the 
trenches ! 

“No  two  draft  boards,  it  seems,  operate  the  same 
way.  It  all  depends  on  how  the  members  feel. 
Deliberations  are  conducted  like  a  police  court.  If 
the  judge  feels  bad  the  defendants  suffer;  if  he  is 
in  good  humor,  everything  goes  smiling.  A  draft 
board,  wishing  to  grind  out  its  grist,  does  so  ap¬ 
parently  as  the  humor  strikes  it.  The  case  of  the 
experienced  miner  comes  before  it  and  he  may  or 
may  not  receive  deferred  classification.  If  he  does 
not,  the  operator  is  told  to  find  another  man  for  his 
place  and  that’s  the  end  of  it.  What  matter  if  coal 
production  falls  short ! 

“The  miner,  himself,  does  not  ‘care  much,  one 
way  or  another.  If  any  thing,  he  would  rather  fight 
than  mine  coal.  Thus,  the  whole  fundamental  of 
winning  the  war  is  unstabilized.” 


Enormous  Population  Growth  in  the  Chief 
Anthracite  Consuming  Territory. 

Detailed  census  statistics  of  the  influx  of  popula¬ 
tion  to  the  now  congested  area  of  the  northeast 
would  undoubtedly  show  that  millions  of  persons 
have  moved  from  other  sections,  since  the  beginning 
of  war,  to  the  industrial  centers  in  the  anthracite 
consuming  section. 

A  table,  prepared  last  year  by  the  Provost  Marshal 
General  in  connection  with  the  application  of  the 
selective  draft  law,  showed  an  increase  in  popula¬ 
tion  of  nearly  five  millions  at  that  time  over  the 
figures  of  1910,  for  the  states  of  the  Northeast  where 
large  war  industries  are  located.  The  figures  are  as 
follows : 


1910  . 

1917 

Connecticut  . 

.  1.114,756 

1,719,623 

Delaware  . 

.  202,322 

234,710 

Dist.  of  Columbia  . 

.  331,069 

346,856 

Maine  . 

646,588 

Maryland  . 

.  1.295,346 

1,292,091 

Massachusetts  . 

.  3,693,310 

3.939,561 

New  Hampshire  . 

.  430,572 

403,884 

New  Tersey  . 

.  2,537,167 

3,255,407 

New  York  . 

.  9,113,614 

11,187,798 

Pennsylvania  . 

.  7, 665,111 

8,981,082 

Rhode  Island  . 

.  595,986 

573,583 

Vermont  . 

.  355,956 

2%, 426 

Total  . 

Total  increase. 

.  28.077,580  32,877,609 

28,077,580 

4,800,029 
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Figures  have  just  been  made  public  showing  the 
allotments  which  have  been  decided  upon  by  the 
Anthracite  Committee  for  various  Connecticut 
•cities.  The  quotas  of  some  of  the  larger  places  are 
as  follows:  New  Haven,  315,4444  gross  tons; 
Bridgeport,  300,000  tons;  Hartford,  291,867  tons; 
Waterbury,  280,000  tons;  New  London,  102,500  tons; 
New  Britain,  90,000  tons;  Stamford,  75,000  tons; 
Torrington,  61,000  tons;  Norwalk,  44,700  tons; 
Greenwich,  43,320  tons ;  Meriden,  59,000  tons ;  Bristol, 
40,000  tons;  Middletown,  38,545  tons;  Danbury, 
36,345  tons. 


In  a  recent  technical  paper  dealing  with  mine 
ventilation,  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines  savs 
that  there  is  no  relation  between  the  volume  of 
methane  (explosive  gas)  given  off  in  a  coal  mine  and 
the  chemical  composition  of  the  coal,  for  both  an¬ 
thracite  and  bituminous  coal  mines  alike  may  pro¬ 
duce  methane.  Some  of  the  most  gassy  mines  are 
in  the  anthracite  fields,  and  although  many 
bituminous  mines  are  gassy,  practically  no  methane 
is  found  in  the  air  of  the  mines  in  a  few  of  the 
bituminous  coal  fields.  Even  for  the  same  coal  bed 
the  volume  of  methane  given  off  varies  widely. 


The  by-product  coke  plant  at  the  Lebanon  (Pa.) 

furnace  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  was  closed  down 
by  labor  troubles  early  this  week.  One  hundred  and 
twenty-five  workmen  insisted  on  payment  of  a  scale 
of  wages  equal  to  that  received  by  men  similarly  em¬ 
ployed  at  the  Bethlehem  coke  plant,  where  the  basis 
is  37^2  cents  an  hour  for  laborers,  with  a  10  per  cent 
bonus.  At  Lebanon  the  scale  is  35  cents  an  hour  and 
no  bonus.  Discharged  by  the  company  the  men  have 
appealed  to  Washington. 


You  don’t  need  a  Bank  Account  to  Buy  Liberty  Bonds. 


WANTED 


Coal  Operator  with  excellent  grade  bituminous  coal  desires 
advances  of  $3,000  to  $5,000  at  one  time  against  coal  to  be  shipped 
at  government  price.  Good  references  and  security.  Answer 
“X  Y  Z care  of  Saward’s  Journal. 


Cha».  W.  Mill*,  Pre*.  Eugene  Walling,  Sec.  and  Trea*.  H.  Hoel,  Supt. 

CLIMAX  COAL  COMPANY 

MINERS  AND  SHIPPERS 

BITUMINOUS  COAL 

GENERAL  OFFICE:  LAND  TITLE  BLDG.,  PHILADELPHIA 
CLIMAX  MINES,  LQCKPQRT  STATION,  PENNA. 


COX’S  CALCULATED  TONNAGE  RATES  BOOK 

320,000  CALCULATIONS  .  Invoices,  freight  bills,  coal  bills,  etc.  One  hundred¬ 
weight  to  one  thousand  tons.  Rates  every  five  cents  advance.  Tells 
at  a  glance.  Weights  given  in  tons  and  hundredweights.  Extensions  Gross 

Issued  in  three  volumes:  lc  to  $6.00;  $6.00  to  $8.00;  lc  to  $8.00. 

COX’S  TARIFF,  TONNAGE  AND  PRICE  EXTENSIONS 

The  Gross  Ton  Book. 

220  pages,  176,000  calculations.  Weights  given  every  hundred  pounds,  100  to 
ififiOOO  Fxtensions.  at  rates  per  Gross  ton,  5c  to  $5.^0.  . 

Can  be  used  to  reckon  payrolls,  miners’  wages,  etc.  Plain,  practical,  accu- 
rate.  Sa’  e  time,  labor,  money,  brains.  Railroad  companies  and  large  shippers 
use  them.  Sent  on  approval. 

CHARTER  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. _ 


MALCOLM  BAXTER,  JR.,  President  DUNCAN  SINCLAIR,  Gen’l  Supt. 

NEW  CENTRAL  COAL  COMPANY 

Miners  and  Shippers  of 

GEORGES  CREEK  CUMBERLAND  COAL 
FROM  KOONTZ  AND  BIG  VEIN  MINES 
LONACONING,  MARYLAND 

Shipments  in  Cargo  or  Car  Load  Lots 

Rooms  304-5-6  Whitehall  Building 

17  BATTERY  PLACE  NEW  YORK 

TELEPHONE  2873  RECTOR 
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Bowling  Green 

Bldg 

• 

11  Broadway,  New 

York 

City 

Telephones:  BOV  LING  GREEN  i  1 10 

to  7714 

CARBON  COAL  &  COKE  CO. 

85  Devonshire  Street,  Boston 

CARBON  FORGE  AND  STEAM  COAL 


The  Century  Coal  Co. 

Miners  and  Shippers  of  Mines: 

CENTURY  COAL  Century,  W.  Va. 

Main  Office:  10  South  Street,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


THE  J.  B.  SANBORN  CO. 

“COAL  TRADE  MERCANTILE  AGENCY  BUIE  BOOK” 

Standard  credit  reference  medium  for  the  coal  trade  since  1886. 
Used  by  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration  and  other  government  depart¬ 
ments.  Collections  handled  throughout  U.  S.  and  Canada  at  cur¬ 
rent  rates.  Representatives  in  all  principal  cities.  Main  Office, 
440  S.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  III. 


Economical  Coal  Storage 


Building  Storage  Pockets  with  efficient  mechanical 
handling  apparatus  is  our  specialty. 

Our  book  “Retail  Coal  Pockets”  describes  several 
typical  installations  of  up-to-date  pockets,  both  con¬ 
crete  and  timber  construction. 

Put  your  problems  up  to  our  engineers.  Their 
advice  is  free. 

GUARANTEE  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

140  Cedar  St.,  New  York 
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Helping  the  Buyer  to 

Unload  Cars  Quickly. 


Bituminous 

Production  Steady. 


G.  P.  Carver  Urges  Fuel  Administration  to 
Provide  for  Users’  Mechanical  Needs. 

If  coal  is  such  a  necessary  article  for  the  winning 
of  the  war  and  the  rapid  handling  thereof  at  every 
point  from  the  mine  to  the  boiler  of  the  consumer  is 
an  expedient  to  that  end,  it  would  appear  on  all 
logical  reasoning  that  nothing  should  be  permitted 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  installing  at  loading  points 
and  unloading  points  such  equipment  as  will  aid  in 
the  rapid  handling  of  tonnage. 

Nevertheless,  it  appears  that  the  manufacturers  of 
coal  handling  machinery  and  coaling  plant  engineers 
have  been  hindered  in  their  activities  by  regulations 
which  necessitate  the  filing  of  a  statement  and  the 
filling  in  of  a  priority  certificate  blank  with  the 
War  Industries  Board  in  every  case  where  a 
schedule  of  elevating  and  conveying  machinery  is 
required,  causing  delay  and  an  excessive  amount  of 
duplication  work  on  the  part  of  the  Priorities  Com¬ 
mittee,  in  order  that  sufficient  steel  may  be  secured 
with  which  to  carry  on  the  work. 

Having  been  forced  “through  the  mill,”  so  to 
speak,  on  this  particular  routine  handling  of  re¬ 
quests  for  steel  requirements,  and  recognizing  the 
obvious  necessity  for  the  installation  of  coal  hand¬ 
ling  equipment  at  retail  yards  and  manufacturers’ 
establishments  if  prompt  unloading  of  cars  is  to  be 
secured,  George  P.  Carver,  coaling  plant  engineer, 
S3  State  St.,  Boston,  recently  communicated  with 
the  Mine  Supply  and  Equipment  Section,  Production 
Bureau,  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration,  pointing  out  the 
wisdom  of  instituting  high  priority  ratings  on  all 
requests  for  steel  for  the  work  indicated,  and  in¬ 
dicating  the  many  advantages  to  be  secured  by  pur¬ 
suing  such  a  policy  at  this  time. 

The  reply  of  the  department  read,  in  part :  “There 
can  be  no  question  but  that  the  position  you  take  is 
correct  and  yet  I  feel  that  at  the  present  time  the 
only  practical  way  to  handle  the  question  of  priority 
for  the  manufacture  of  this  kind  of  equipment  is 
by  making  a  separate  application  covering  each  par¬ 
ticular  case. 

I  take  this  position  because  the  shortage  of  pig 
iron  is  at  the  present  moment  so  acute  that  there  is 
grave  danger  of  some  of  the  government  war  ac¬ 
tivities  being  curtailed,  and  under  these  circum¬ 
stances  I  cannot  favor  any  arrangement  which 
would  bring  an  automatic  or  blank  priority  on  ship¬ 
ment  which  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  of  con¬ 
siderable  less  importance  than  Government  orders 
for  ship  plates  and  shell  steel.” 


Extra  Allowance  on  Emergency  Deliveries. 

Washington,  Sept.  12.-Railroad  companies  de¬ 
livering  coal  to  consumers  by  order  of  the  U.  S. 
buel  Administration  for  the  purpose  of  relieving 
emergencies  will  be  allowed  to  add  to  the  cost  of 
such  coal  an  amount  to  cover  extra  switching,  han¬ 
dling  and  accounting.  An  order  to  that  effect  issued 
by  the  Fuel  Administration  became  effective  Sep¬ 
tember  5. 

The  order  provides  that  the  railroad  may  receive 
from  the  consumer  or  retail  dealer  to  whom  coal  is 
so  delivered  the  cost  of  the  coal,  including  lawful 
transportation  charges  from  point  of  origin  to  des¬ 
tination,  and  the  additional  sum  of  15  cents  per 
net  ton,  or  such  greater  additional  sum  as  mav  be 
agreed  upon  by  the  railroad  company  and  the  con¬ 
sumer  or  dealer. 

In  case  of  failure  to  agree  on  a  settlement  beyond 
he  allowances  specified,  the  Bureau  of  Prices  of  the 
...  I’ueI  Administration  will  determine  and  ad¬ 
judicate  such  difference  as  may  occur. 


The  Birmingham,  Mobile  &  New  Orleans  Coal 
Transportation  &  Navigation  Lines  is  the  imposi; 
title  of  a  company  which  has  just  been  incorporat 
under  the  laws  of  Delaware  by  Birmingham  (Ala 
interests.  Evidently  the  purpose  is  to  operate 
arge  hne  between  the  Warrior  River  coal  fiel 
and  New  Orleans  via  the  Lake  Borgne  Canal  roul 


Output  ol  Week  Ended  Aug.  31  Show's  Slight 
Gain  Over  Preceding  Week. 

Washington,  Sept.  12. — Bituminous  coal  produc¬ 
tion  for  the  week  ended  August  31  is  estimated  at 
12,642,000  net  tons,  which  is  approximately  the  same 
as  during  the  preceding  week,  according  to  reports 
furnished  to  the  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration  by  the 
Geological  Survey.  The  tonnage  recorded  includes 
lignite  and  coal  made  into  coke,  and  compares  with 
12,603,000  tons  produced  in  the  week  ended 
August  24. 

Anthracite  production  for  the  week  ended  August 
31,  figured  in  net  tons,  is  estimated  at  2,259,716,  and 
shows  an  increase  of  125,716  net  tons,  or  5.9  per  cent 
over  the  preceding  week. 

Reports  from  the  carriers  show  increased  ship¬ 
ments  of  bituminous  coal  from  all  districts  except 
Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  where  shipments  declined 
6.8  per  cent;  in  Alabama,  where  the  decline  amount¬ 
ed  to  5.4  per  cent,  and  in  Michigan,  southwest  Vir¬ 
ginia,  central  Pennsylvania,  and  the  district  includ¬ 
ing  Illinois,  Indiana  and  western  Kentucky.  Com¬ 
pared  with  the  corresponding  week  of  1917  all  dis¬ 
tricts  except  Michigan  show  improvement. 

An  increase  of  bituminous  coal  loaded  on  vessels 
at  lake  ports  amounting  to  1.5  per  cent  is  recorded 
for  the  week  of  August  31,  compared  with  the  load¬ 
ings  of  the  preceding  week  and  amounting  to  11.6 
per  cent  over  the  weekly  average  during  July  and 
August.  Shipments  of  bituminous  coal  to  New 
England  declined  approximately  6  per  cent.  The 
week’s  shipments,  however,  exceeded  the  weekly 
average  during  the  coal  year  to  date. 

During  the  week  of  August  24  the  bituminous 
mines  operated  81.5  per  cent  of  their  full  time  out¬ 
put.  Losses  of  production  were  distributed  as  fol¬ 
lows :  Car  shortage,  9.9;  labor  shortage,  including 
strikes,  3.5;  mine  disability,  3.9;  no  market,  0.4;  all 
other  causes,  0.8. 


Closing  of  Breweries  Raises  Question  as  to 
Status  of  Coal  Contracts. 

The  decision  of  the  Government  that  all  breweries 
m  the  United  States  must  suspend  operations  indefi¬ 
nitely  on  December  1  raises  a  question  as  to  what 
will  be  done  with  regard  to  the  cancellation  of  un- 
expiied  contracts  to  supply  coal  to  these  establish¬ 
ments.  It  is  assumed,  however,  that  the  brewers 
will  be  only  too  glad  to  be  released  from  such  ob¬ 
ligations,  and  as  the  demand  for  coal  from  other 
industries  is  in  excess  of  the  supply  in  most  parts  of 
the  country  it  is  not  anticipated  that  the  cessation  of 
beer-making  will  work  any  serious  injury  to  the  coal 
people. 

Breweries  were  curtailed  50  per  cent  in  their  fuel 
supply  under  an  order  of  the  Fuel  Administration  of 
July  3  last,  and  were  warned  at  that  time  that  they 
might  not  be  permitted  to  continue  operations  after 
the  supplies  they  had  on  hand  at  that  time  had  been 
exhausted. 

The  fuel  Administration  has  announced  that  con¬ 
tracts  for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  coal  made  subse¬ 
quent  to  August  21,  1917,  are  subject  to  cancellation 
by  the  Administration,  whereas  those  made  prior  to 
that  date  are  not.  For  the  reasons  given,  however, 
it  is  not  believed  that  this  technical  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  two  classes  of  contracts  will  have  any 
practical  effect  upon  the  business  of  the  coal 
operators,  who  will  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  a 
ready  market  for  every  ton  of  coal  that  can  be 
produced. 

The  question  of  whether  brewers  who  convert 
their  plants  to  the  manufacture  of  essential  articles 
are  entitled  to  coal  under  their  old  contracts  may 
have  to  be  settled,  although  where  such  conversions 
are  made  they  will  probably  involve  a  change  of 
ownership  in  a  majority  of  cases. 


Estimated  coke  production  in  the  Connellsville 

■3<i?I'7Ae  'aSt  week  was  338,250  tons,  as  compared  with 
337,7 Oo  tons  during  the  preceding  week. 


West  Virginia  Notes. 

The  Wolf  Coal  Co.  has  completed  its  plant  near 
Philippi,  and  is  now  supplying  coal  to  the  market. 

1  he  capital  stock  of  the  Long  Branch  Coal  Co. 
has  been  increased  from  $50,000  to  $150,000  in  order 
that  it  may  expand  its  operations  at  Long  Branch, 
W.  Va. 

New  machinery,  including  two  rotary  conveyors, 
has  been  purchased  by  the  Gauley  Mountain  Coal 
Co.  and  is  being  installed  under  the  direction  of 
Manager  R.  H.  Harris. 

Among  other  improvements  made  at  the  Lorentz 
plant  of  the  Buck  Coal  Co.  is  the  addition  of  new 
scales,  the  company  also  having  completed  a  new 
store  and  office  building. 

In  addition  to  erecting  a  tipple  at  its  Arden  plant, 
the  Lee  Collieries  Co.  will  put  another  mine  in 
commission  about  two  miles  from  the  Arden  opera¬ 
tion.  Construction  work  has  been  begun  on  new 
houses. 

All  that  remains  to  be  done  before  the  Cordell 
Coal  Co.  begins  the  shipment  of  coal  from  its  Wilt 
plant  is  to  complete  a  side  track  now  being  laid. 

1  his  company’s  mine  reaches  a  thick  vein  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh  coal. 

Directors  of  the  Gaymont  Coal  Co.  have  author¬ 
ized  the  construction  of  a  power  plant  at  the  com¬ 
pany’s  operation  at  Bolder,  work  on  which  will  be 
begun  in  the  near  future  under  the  direction  of  B.  C. 
Cence,  superintendent. 

With  the  plant  of  the  Meadowville  Coal  Co.  vir¬ 
tually  completed  that  company  will  begin  the  ship¬ 
ment  of  coal  within  the  next  few  weeks.  In  order 
to  accommodate  its  men  the  company  have  also- 
put  up  a  number  of  miners’  houses. 

Numerous  improvements  have  been  made  at  the 
Barbour  County  plant  of  the  Edward  O’Toole 
(trustee)  Co.,  much  new  equipment  having  been 
added,  consisting  of  a  13-ton  locomotive,  generating 
plant,  two  mining  machines,  electric  pumps  and  new 
mine  cars. 

A  new  tipple  at  the  Ford  Run  Coal  Co.’s  No.  6 
mine  is  one  of  the  improvements  made  by  that  com¬ 
pany  at  its  Meriden  plant,  and  coal  will  be  shipped 
from  the  mine  in  question  within  the  next  fortnight. 
The  general  manager  of  the  company  is  Lee  J. 
Sandridge  of  Philippi. 

As  a  final  step  toward  preparing  for  the  mining 
and  shipping  of  coal  the  Kanawha  Collieries  Co.  has 
perfected  its  organization  by  electing  the  following 
officers :  Former  Attorney  General  W.  G.  Conley, 
president;  Edward  Gebhart,  vice-president;  H.  P. 
Tomkins,  treasurer  and  general  manager. 

The  Buffalo-Kanawha  Coal  Co.  will  begin  mining 
operations  in  the  Malden  district  of  Kanawha 
County  in  the  near  future,  having  been  chartered  by 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  capitalists  with  an  authorized  capital 
of  $150,000.  Those  interested  are  I.  S.  Given,  M.  E. 
Preisch,  W.  H.  Farnsworth,  E.  E.  Johnston  and 
George  A.  Carson. 

• 

The  Sewlmont  Coal  Co.  has  been  chartered,  with 
an  authorized  capital  of  $150,000,  and  will  do  a  gen¬ 
eral  mining  and  shipping  business  in  Fayette  County, 
where  the  company  shortly  expects  to  begin  develop¬ 
ment  work.  Those  principally  interested  are  J.  G. 
Hutchinson,  C.  V.  Cottle,  W.  A.  Charlton,  E."  F.' 
Graham  and  J.  W.  Graham. 

The  Simral  Coal  Co.  will  undertake  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  coal  lands  in  bayette  County  on  an  exten¬ 
sive  scale,  whenever  the  necessary  governmental  re¬ 
quirements  can  be  met.  A  charter  has  been  secured 
authorizing  a  capital  stock  of  $300,000.  Those  prin¬ 
cipally  interested  are  C.  B.  Hogg,  Dr.  Gory  Hogg, 

C.  W.  Dillon,  J.  P.  Stevens  and  E.  L.  Nuckolls. 

Further  development  of  coal  lands  in  Mononga¬ 
lia  County  will  be  undertaken  by  the  Anchor  Coal 
Mining  Co.  in  the  near  future,  the  company  having 
an  authorized  capital  of  $100,000.  Ernest  H.  Gilbert, 
a  well-known  coal  man  of  Morgantown,  is  one  of 
the  incorporators.  The  others  include  John  C.  Pol¬ 
lock  of  Fairmont,  Welford  B.  Grim  and  E.  A. 
Allen  of  Shinnston. 


INCORPORATED 


TOWING 

AND 

TRANSPORTATION 


FOREIGN 

ATLANTIC  (.COAST 
AND  i\  INLAND 


■  ' 

■  -  "  5  ' 

NEW  YORK  N  Y 

N8-1  BROADWAY 
Telephonebowling  Green  9070 


Trucks 


Dump  Bodies  for  Coal 

No  Chains! 


Mechanical 


Patented  Dump 
Bodies  for  All 
Purposes,  any 
Capacity, 
any  Chassis. 


Hand  and 

Power  Hoist 


Write  for  Details 
as  to  the 
Good  Points. 


Maximum  Effi¬ 
ciency  from  Your 
Motor  Trucks. 


Quick  Unloading  with  Least  Wear  and  Teai 

EDWIN  A.  MOORE,  Foot  of  Robeson  St. 


Reading,  Pa 
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1  he  \\  ar  Industries  Board  has  issued  its  new  pri¬ 
orities  list,  which  is  described  as  the  “master  key” 
governing  the  issuance  of  priority  certificates  for 
fuel  supply  or  electrical  energy,  transportation,  ma¬ 
terial,  facilities,  capital  and  labor,  and  as  the  basis 
for  industrial  exemption  from  the  draft. 

An  official  statement  given  out  in  connection  with 
the  publication  of  the  list  says  that  the  inclusion 
therein  of  industries  and  plants  “does  not  operate  as 
an  embargo  against  all  others,  but  the  effect  is  to 
defer  the  requirements  of  all  other  industries  and 
plants  until  the  requirements  of  those  on  the  prefer¬ 
ence  lists  shall  have  been  satisfied.” 

Industries  have  been  grouped  into  four  classes,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  relative  importance.  No  distinction 
however,  has  been  made  between  any  of  the  indus¬ 
tries  or  plants  within  any  one  class,  and  it  was 
explained  that  no  significance  is  to  be  attached  to  the 
order  in  which  they  are  listed  with  in  any  class.  The 
industries  or  plants  under  Class  1  are  of  exceptional 
importance  and  include  those  most  vital  to  the  prose¬ 
cution  of  the  war  and  to  the  public,  and  their  require¬ 
ments  must  be  fully  met  in  preference  to  those  of  the 
three  remaining  classes.  Class  1  -also  includes  do¬ 
mestic  coal  consumers,  as  well  as  apartment  houses 
hotels,  etc.,  as  well  as  coal  mines  and  coke  ovens. 

Requirements  of  those  grouped  under  Classes  2,  3 
and  4  will  be  given  priority  over  those  not  on  the 
preference  list,  but  as  between  these  three  classes 
there  is  no  complete  or  absolute  preference  pro¬ 
vided.  Relative  importance  of  the  industries  and 
plants  within  each  group  will  be  the  basis  of  op¬ 
eration.  Each  plant  listed  in  the  three  last  classes 
will  be  required  to  file  with  the  War  Industries 
Coaid  before  the  15th  of  each  month  a  report  of  its 
activities  during  the  preceding  month.  Failure  to 
comply  with  this  order  will  mean  removal  from  the 
preference  list. 

Below  is  the  complete  list : 


Class  1. 

Plants  principally  engaged  in  producing  aircraft 
supplies  and  equipment,  ammunition  for  the  United 
States  and  the  Allies,  ordnance  and  small  arms  for 
the  United  States  and  the  Allies,  chemicals  for  ex¬ 
plosives,  ammunition  and  aircraft  and  use  in  chem¬ 
ical  warfare  metallurgical  coke  and  by-products,  in- 
c  tiding  toluol,  explosives  for  military  purposes,  feed 
for  livestock  and  poultry,  food,  including  cereals  and 
cereal  products,  meats,  including  poultry,  fish,  vege¬ 
tables,  fruit,  sugar,  syrups,  glucose,  butter,  eggs, 
cheese,  milk  and  cream,  lard,  lard  compounds,  oleo¬ 
margarine  and  other  substitutes  for  butter  or  lard 
vegetable  oil,  beans,  salt,  coffee,  baking  powder,  soda 
and  yeast,  and  ammonia  for  refrigeration. 

Fungicides,  oil  and  natural  gas  for  fuel  or  me- 

SSiorn  fu,rpf eS’  m<iluding  pipe  lines  and  pumping 
stations,  toluol  gas  plants,  ships  other  than  pleasure 

Cthl  A  ur  V6SSe  S  ?°l  built  for  the  United  States  or 
the  Allies  or  under  license  of  the  Shipping  Board, 

steel  plants,  plants  producing  solely  steel  ingots  and 

erJ  ofgSf  bil  the, varl0us  processes,  domestic  consum¬ 
es  ot  fuel  and  electric  energy  for  residential  con- 

i°d  mcludlng  homes>  apartment  houses,  resi¬ 
dents  fiats,  restaurants  and  hotels;  coal  mines 
arsenals,  cantonments  and  camps  of  the  army;  navy 
^I  S’/?llways  °perated  by  the  United  States  Rail- 
shfri  AdTn,1Strat'°n,  maintenance  and  operation  of 
ships,  excluding  pleasure  craft  not  common  carriers 
and  maintenance  of  public  buildings  used  as  hos-’ 
pitals  or  sanitariums. 

Class  2. 

Plants  principafiy  engaged  in  producing  locomotive 
or  traveling  cranes,  rolling  and  drawing  copper  brasS 

aannd  £  Cf°PPer  nl0yS’  C°ke  "ot  othefwisedassS 

/  ferro  all°>’s-  machine  tools  and  wire  rope 
blast  lurnaces  pro^cjng  pig  iron>  steeJ  rail  miPs’ 

(producing  rails  over  fifty  pounds  per  yard)  con¬ 
struction  work  of  the  War  or  Navy  Departments  in 
embarkation  ports,  harbors,  fortifications,  flood  pro¬ 
tection.  operations  of  docks,  locks,  channels,  inland 


waterways  and  in  maintenance  and  repair  of  same; 
mines  producing  metals  and  ferro  alloy  minerals, 
street  railways,  electric  lighting  and  power  com¬ 
panies,  gas  plants  not  otherwise  classified,  telephone 
and  telegraph  companies,  water  supply  companies 
and  like  general  utilities,  railways  not  operated  by 
the  United  States,  excluding  those  operated  as  plant 
facilities. 

Class  3. 

Plants  engaged  principally  in  producing  food  not 
otherwise  listed,  not  including  soft  drinks,  confec¬ 
tionery  and  chewing  gum,  ice,  mining  tools  and  equip¬ 
ment,  and  supplies  for  producing  or  transporting  oil 
or  gas  for  mechanical  purposes,  iron  and  steel  chains, 
electrical  equipment,  explosives  not  otherwise  listed,' 
tin  plate  and  small  or  hand  tools  for  working  wood 
or  metal,  fuel  and  electric  energy  for  domestic  con¬ 
sumers  not  otherwise  listed,  steel  rolling  and  draw- 
lng  mills  not  otherwise  listed,  maintenance  of  public 
juildings  other  than  those  used  as  hospitals  and 
sanitariums. 

Class  4. 

Laundries,  plants  engaged  principally  in  producing 
and  manufacturing  hemp,  jute  and  cotton  bags,  man¬ 
ufacturing  chemicals  not  otherwise  listed,  medicines 
and  medical  and  surgical  supplies,  fertilizers,  fire 
irick,  gray  iron  and  malleable  iron  castings,  food 
containers,  insecticides  and  fungicides,  soap,  tanned 
leather  and  tanning  extracts,  cotton  and  woollen 
textiles,  including  spinning,  weaving  and  finishing 
cotton  and  woollen  knit  goods,  textile  machinery- 
binder  twine  and  rope,  plants  engaged  exclusively  in 
manufacturing  boots  and  shoes,  plants  engaged  ex¬ 
clusively  in  manufacturing  pulp  and  paper,  cotton 
compressing,  plants  engaged  principally  in  producing 
newspapers  or  periodicals  which  are  entered  at  the 
Rost  Office  as  second  class  matter,  plants  preserving 
drying,  curing,  packing  and  storing  tobacco,  but  not 
tor  manufacturing  and  marketing. 


Mr.  Noyes  Shows  Relation  Between  Produc¬ 
tion  Records  and  Casualty  Lists. 

In  a  speech  delivered  before  a  convention  of  sta¬ 
tionary  engineers  in  Cincinnati  last  Tuesday,  P.  B. 
Noyes,  Director  of  the  Conservation  Bureau!  U.  S. 
buel  Administration,  urged  upon  his  hearers  the 
necessity  of  saving  coal  in  order  that  steel  works  and 
munition  plants  may  have  enough  to  keep  them  run¬ 
ning  at  full  capacity  throughout  the  winter. 

Failure  to  produce  and  conserve  the  coal  necessary- 
tor  the  manufacture  of  vast  quantities  of  munitions 
needed  by  Gen.  Pershing’s  army  in  the  final  drive 
against  the  German  forces  will  mean  the  sacrifice  of 
thousands  of  American  youths  on  the  field  of  battle, 
said  Mr.  Noyes,  who  added  that  if  every  business  in¬ 
terest  saw  the  facts  as  they  are  seen  in  Washington 
there  would  be  no  need  of  regulations  for  conserving 
the  coal  supply,  only  directions. 

“\\  e  are  facing  a  catastrophe,”  asserted  Mr.  Noyes. 
“It  is  not  one  of  those  catastrophes  which  make  such 
a  noise  that  every  one  knows  when  they  happen  It 
is  a  silent  tragedy.  We  cannot  fill  Pershing's  orders 
m  full  because  the  United  States  cannot  make  suffi¬ 
cient  steel  this  winter.  A  shortage  in  steel  results 
almost  entirely  from  lack  of  coal. 

"Keep  this  in  mind  and  then  look  forward  to  the 
events  of  the  coming  spring.  We  shall  have  the 
drive.  We  shall  succeed  in  it,  but  some  time  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  or  March,  or  whenever  the  time  has  come, 
jeneral  Pershing  will  sit  down  with  a  pencil  in  hand 
and  will  figure  up  the  exact  deficit  in  the  filling  of  his 
orders  for  munitions. 

With  military  formulas  now  well  recognized,  he 
will  figure  in  place  of  those  munitions  how  many 
extra  men  must  be  put  into  the  battle  to  be  killed 
/his  is  no  fanciful  statement.  It  is  now  possible 
o  treat,  in  any  aggressive  movement,  the  question 
ot  munitions  or  of  casualties  as  interchangeable 
quantities.  So  many  thousand  American  youths 
must  be  thrown  into  the  hopper  for  every  thousand 
tons  ot  munitions  which  are  short.” 


Reading  Diverts  Heavy  Tonnage  from  Port 
Richmond  to  Port  Reading. 

Mention  was  made  in  the  Journal  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago  that  the  Reading  had  discontinued  for 
the  time  being  at  least  the  loading  of  barges  at  Port 
Richmond,  Philadelphia,  and  would  transfer  ‘that 
business  to  Port  Reading,  in  New  York  harbor 

/mmo1!  mV°lve  ,tbe  dlversi°n  of  something  like 
/OO  000  tons  annually  to  the  new  route,  and  -while 
t  this  time  the  bulk  of  the  tonnage  handled  by  the 

farHcHglbargeS  13  anthracite-  in  past  years  they  have 
ill-  arS^  Quantities  of  bituminous  from  Phila¬ 
delphia  to  New  England  when  the  movement  of 
hard  coal  eastward  was  curtailed  by  market  condi- 

While  the  change  involves  a  longer  rail  haul,  this 
will  be  more  than  offset,  no  doubt,  by  the  advantages 

lam  reVVater,haUl-thr0Ugh  inlaild  waters  for 

Stacks  he  M0t’  °nX  T11  th,e  danger  of  submarine 
attacks  be  eliminated,  but  the  capacity  of  the  fleet 

will  be  increased  by  reducing  the  time  required  for 

a  round  trip,  and  there  is  the  further  advantage  that 

fewer  tugs  are  required  to  handle  a  given  tonnage 

r  tNe*  Yo\k  t0  New  England  than  from 
Philadelphia  to  New  England.  This  is  a  very  im  - 
portant  consideration  in  view  of  the  number  of  sea¬ 
going  tugs  which  have  been  taken  over  by  the  Gov¬ 
.Recent  improvements  at  Port  Reading  have  made 
t  possible  for  the  piers  there  to  handle  the  addi¬ 
tional  tonnage,  although  it  is  understood  that  part 
of  it  will  be  diverted  to  Port  Liberty  when  the  new 
pier  now  under  construction  there  is  finished. 

Shipments  of  anthracite  coal  from  the  United 
.  tutes  to  Porto  Rico  during  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1918,  amounted  to  5.769  tons,  against  1,211 
ons  in  1917  and  2,982  tons  in  1916.  Bituminous 

f8’  "'139  t0nS;  1917'  “4-678  tons 
and  1916,  132,536  tons. 


Anthracite  Committee’s  Orders. 

The  Anthracite  Committee  of  the  U.  S  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration  has  ordered  the  discontinuance,  until 
further  notice  of  shipments  of  domestic  sizes,  in- 
uding  pea  coal  to  the  following  Connecticut  towns- 

ln,rv°nKma  I  MrryJ  GlaSt0nbury.  South  Giaston- 
wood  K  g  y’  Naubec-  Leete’s  island  and  Maple- 

The  following  towns  in  Rhode  Island  have  also 
been  embargoed,  effective  September  9:  Ashton 
Barrington  Center  Centerdale,  Coventry,  Forestdale 
“  H°Ward-  Niantic,  Phillipsdale,  Rumford, 
Stillwmer,  Summit,  Washington  and  Wickford 

saS  rT5'  -hole- 

sa  ers  that  they  may  now  resume  shipments  to  the 
embaZg  fVerm°nt  ,towns-  which  were  under  an 
S  W°HSeVera  Weeks:  Ge0rgia'  Mclndoes 
and  HvdevilRaVen  S°Uth  Hero 


Imports  and  Exports  of  Coal. 

JUNE  AND  TWELVE  MONTHS. 


June 


83 

540 

71.032 

5,450 


77.022 

1,145 


Imports.  '  1017 

Anthracite  . 

Bituminous — 

United  Kingdom. 

Canada  . 

Japan  . 

Australia  . 

'Other  countries.  . 

Total  . 

Coke  . 

Exports. 

Anthracite  . 

Bituminous — 

JtaIy  .  58.516 

Canada  . 1,801,776 

Panama  .  38,348 

*Ieuxico  .  12,328 

.  1  IS  091 

Other  W.  1 .  33,031 

Argentina  .  17,054 

Brazi1  .  96,040 

Uruguay  .  2,151 

Other  countries..  117,278 

„  ,  TotaI  . 2,291,613 

.  152,948 

Bunker  .  627,692 


Twelve  Months 


1918. 

70 

1.600 

139,822 


141,422 

3,244 


1917. 
1,761 

6,898 
1,180,238 
65,146 
28,158 
2,350 
1,282,790 
24  791 


1918. 

11,557 

34,130 

1,346,921 

7,889 

1,413 

1,182 

1,391,535 

29,097 


604,777  378,753  4,635,134  4,842,109 


1,803,407 

50,871 

13,508 

110,959 

25,944 

43,035 

93,782 

48,105 

16,100 

2,205,711 

141,194 

468,779 


1  099.508 
12,992,864 
520,760 
191,740 
1,445,722 
453,866 
706,776 
756,592 
101,959 
1,263,918 
19,533,705 
1,170,824 
7,729,459 


201,220 

16,693,140 

611,410 

155,426 

1,494,937 

300,019 

247,613 

625,374 

109,178 

613,740 

21,052,057 

1,337,321 

5,814,816 
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Non-Essential  Workers  No  Longer  Rise  Early 
at  Pittsburgh. 

Pittsburgh  is  sleeping  late  these  days  and  going 
to  work  at  10  a.  m.  This  is  because  the  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration  has  issued  an  order  cutting  off  all 
power  in  business  houses,  office  buildings,  depart¬ 
ment  stores,  and  all  industries  not  essential  from 
7 :30  a.  m.  to  10  a.  m.  The  order  became  effective 
September  1  and  will  last  until  September  15.  If 
the  power  situation  is  not  relieved  by  that  time  the 
order  will  be  renewed.  The  order  was  issued  by  the 
local  Fuel  Administrator  with  the  sanction  of  the 
authorities  at  Washington,  and  was  brought  about 
by  the  showing  made  by  the  heads  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  departments  that,  unless  something  was  done 
to  conserve  power,  munitions  and  other  supplies 
needed  to  prosecute  the  war  would  fall  off  in  the 
matter  of  quantity  production.  The  text  of  the 
order,  is,  in  part : 

“The  manufacturing  facilities  of  the  Pittsburgh 
district  have  been  speeded  up  and  increased  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  require  practically  all  of  the  electric 
power  developed  by  the  public  utilities,  requiring 
practically  continuous  operation  of  all  machines  with¬ 
out  any  reserve,  and  at  times,  especially  between  the 
hours  of  7 :30  a.  m.  and  10  a.  m.,  beyond  their 
capacity.  .  .  . 

“Therefore  this  office  orders,  with  the  approval  of 
the  War  Industries  Board  at  Washington,  that  all 
business  places  of  a  commercial  character,  including 
office  buildings,  department  and  other  stores,  bak¬ 
eries,  refrigerating  plants,  and  residences,  discon¬ 
tinue  the  use  of  all  light  and  power  between  the 
hours  of  7  :30  and  10  a.  m.  until  further  notice.  This 
is  to  be  effective  as  covering  the  above-named  enter¬ 
prises  in  Allegheny  and  Beaver  Counties.” 

Plans  have  been  made  to  enable  industries  to 
profit  to  the  fullest  extent  by  the  saving  of  power, 
and  an  organization  will  be  formed  to  secure  com¬ 
plete  co-operation.  A  meeting  was  held  for  this 
purpose'  yesterday,  attended  by  these  persons: 
George  S.  Oliver,  regional  advisor  of  the  War  In¬ 
dustries  Board;  Joseph  T.  Miller,  of  the  local  Fuel 
Administration;  Chief  of  the  Ordnance  Department 
of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Landed;  Capt.  Dravo,  chief 
ordnance  officer  U.  S.  A.  in  this  district;  Commo¬ 
dore  Dunning,  U.  S.  Navy;  Commander  Adams, 
U.  S.  Navy  Ordnance  Department,  and  A.  L. 
Humphrey.  They  will  announce  their  plan  shortly. 

Many  of  the  large  firms,  who  are  engaged  on  war 
work,  have  decided  to  open  their  offices  at  10  a.  m. 
and  work  until  6  p.  m.,  instead  of  from  8  a.  m.  to 
4  p.  m.  as  heretofore,  and  thus  prevent  any  letting 
down  of  the  total  production  of  materials. 


Railroad  Managers  Meet. 

About  50  Federal  Managers  of  eastern  railroads 
held  a  conference  with  Director  General  McAdoo 
last  Thursday  in  the  office  of  Regional  Director  A. 
H.  Smith  in  New  York  to  discuss  the  problems  fac¬ 
ing  the  carriers,  to  devise  methods  of  economical 
operation  and  to  ascertain  the  progress  of  improve¬ 
ments  ordered  by  the  Railroad  Administration. 
Oscar  A.  Price,  assistant  to  Secretary  McAdoo,  said 
after  the  meeting  that  there  cannot  be  another  rail¬ 
road  tie-up,  nor  will  there  be  a  repetition  of  last 
winter’s  coal  troubles  due  to  congestion. 

Speaking  for  his  chief,  Mr.  Price  said  the  im¬ 
provement  in  the  railroad  situation  was  due  to  uni¬ 
fication  of  control  and  to  marked  improvement  in 
man  power  and  motive  power.  He  said  the  recent 
ruling  increasing  the  pay  of  railroad  employes  had 
brought  back  many  railroaders  from  munitions 
plants,  although  the  return  to  transportation  work 
meant  a  loss  of  from  5  to  6  cents  an  hour  to  the 
men. 

As  respects  motive  power,  said  Mr.  Price,  the 
Government  had  already  ordered  ample  supplies  of 
cars  and  locomotives  to  keep  apace  with  the  in¬ 
creasing  business. 


Alabama  s  weekly  average  coal  output  has  im¬ 
proved  monthly  in  tons  as  follows:  April,  353,000; 
May,  371,000;  June,  372,000;  July  406,000;  August, 
421,000.  This  compared  with  a  high  monthly  record 
in  1917  of  369,000  tons. 


Anthracite  and  Bituminous  Prices  in  Eastern  Trade. 

* 


Government  Anthracite  Prices — Company 
White  Ash.  Red  Ash.  Lykens  Valley. 

- * - ,  .  , - * - -  , - * - L 


f 

F.  o.  b.  New  York 

F.  o.  b.  New  York 

7“ 

F.  o.  b.  New  York 

Mines. 

lower  ports.  Mines. 

lower  ports. 

Mines. 

lower  ports. 

Broken  . 

.  $4.90 

$6.80 

$5.10 

$7.00 

$5.35 

$7.25 

Egg . 

.  4.80 

6.70 

5.00 

6.90 

5.25 

7.15 

Stove  . 

6.95 

5.25 

7.15 

5.65 

7.55 

Chestnut  . . . 

.  5.15 

7.05 

5.25 

7.15 

5.65 

7.55 

Pea  . 

.  3.75 

5.50 

3.85 

5.65 

4.10 

5.85 

Buckwheat  . 

.  3.40* 

5.15* 

•  •  •  • 

Rice  . 

.  2.90* 

4.65* 

Barley  . 

.  2.40* 

4.15* 

.... 

...  . 

*Price  not 

fixed  by  Government; 

established  by 

some  of  largest 

producers. 

Government  Anthracite  Prices — Individual 

White  Ash.  Red  Ash.  Lykens  Valley. 

- A - -  , - * - -  - - A - __ 


F.  o.  b.  New  York 

F.  o.  b.  New  York 

F.  o.  b.  New  York 

Mines. 

lower  ports. 

Mines. 

lq,wer  ports. 

Mines. 

lower  ports. 

Broken  . 

$7.55 

$5.85 

$7.75 

$6.10 

$8.00 

"F  o'er 

. 

7.45 

5.75 

7.65 

6.00 

7.90 

Stove  . 

.  5.80 

7.70 

6.00 

7.95 

6.40 

8.30 

Chestnut . 

.  5.90 

7.80 

6.00 

7.95 

6.40 

8.30 

Pea . 

.  4.50 

6.25 

4.60 

6.35 

4.85 

6.60 

Buckwheat  . . . . 

.  4.15* 

5.90* 

.... 

.... 

.... 

Rice  . 

.  3.35* 

5.10* 

.... 

.... 

Barley  . 

.  2.35* 

4.10* 

.... 

.  .  .  . 

*Price  not  fixed  by  Government:  is  the  quotation  of  some  of  the  largest  independent  operators. 

The  above  tidewater  prices  of  Company  and  Individual  coal  include  a  five-cent  pier  screening  charge  in  the  case  of  chestnut 
and  larger  sizes,  but  are  exclusive  of  the  three  per  cent,  war  freight  tax. 

Prices  at  the  upper  ports  in  New  York  harbor  are  five  cents  higher  than  at  the  lower  ports  by  reason  of  higher  freight 

rate. 


Government  Bituminous  Prices — New 

York  Market 

F. 

o.  b.  Mines. 

r 

Screened. 

Mine-run. 

Slack. 

Producing  Regions. 

(gross) 

(gross) 

(gross) 

Clearfield,  Cambria,  Somerset,  Huntingdon,  Indiana,  etc . 

$3.30 

$3.30 

$3.30 

Georges  Creek,  Upper  Potomac,  etc . 

3.36 

3.08 

2.80 

Pittsburgh,  Westmoreland,  Connellsville,  etc . 

2.91 

2.63 

2.63 

Fairmont-Clarksburg  district . 

3.08 

2.80 

2.52 

F.  o.  b.  Ne 

w  York  Harbor  Piers. 

Screened. 

Mine-run. 

Slack. 

Producing  Regions. 

(gross) 

(gross) 

(gross) 

Clearfield,  Cambria,  Somerset,  Huntingdon,  Indiana, etc . 

$5.45 

$5.45 

$5.45 

Georges  Creek,  Upper  Potomac,  etc . 

5.51 

5.23 

4.95 

Westmoreland,  Connellsville,  etc . 

5.33 

5.03 

5.03 

Fairmont,  Clarksburg,  etc . . . 

5.48 

5.20 

4.92 

The  above  prices  are  exclusive  of  the  three  per  cent,  war  freight  tax. 

Coal  sold  in  the  offshore  export  trade  (as  distinguished  from  the  Canadian  export  trade)  is  subject  to  a  maximum 
advance  of  $1.35  per  net  ton.  or  $1.51  per  gross,  as  is  also  tonnage  supplied  for  foreign  bunker  purposes. 


Chicago  Administrator  Warns  Against 
Expecting  Coal  from  Alberta. 

Chicago,  Sept.  12. — A  bold  effort  to  exploit  the  coal 
shortage  was  discovered  in  Chicago  this  week  by  a 
member  of  the  Fuel  Administration  who  answered 
an  advertisement  inserted  in  a  local  paper,  and  after 
visiting  the  enterprising  advertiser  issued  this  state¬ 
ment  to  the  daily  press  : 

“Dealers  and  consumers  of  coal  in  Chicago  and 
its  vicinity  are  warned  to  avoid  being  taken  in  by 
the  apparently  fraudulent  scheme  of  a  certain  so 
called  coal  agent  who  is  claiming  to  be  able  to 
furnish  Alberta,  Canada,  coal  in  Chicago  and  its 
vicinity  at  a  price  considerably  less  than  the  pre¬ 
vailing  price  for  India  and  Illinois  bituminous. 

“The  plan,  as  outlined  to  a  member  of  the  Fuel 
Administration,  is  to  sell  the  coal  at  $2.00  f.  o.  b. 
mines  Alberta.  The  alleged  representative  of  the 
coal  industries  of  Alberta  claims  to  have  a  special 
freight  rate  to  Chicago  of  $2.60  a  ton,  putting  the 
coal  on  the  tracks  in  Chicago  at  $4.60  a  ton.  As  the 
present  freight  rate  from  Alberta  is  approximately 
$10.60  a  ton,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  scheme 

“The  enterprising  agent  of  the  Alberta  coal  in¬ 
dustry  offers  to  appoint  agents  in  Chicago  upon  the 
party  desiring  the  agency  purchasing  $500  in  stock 
in  his  coal  company. 

“Up  to  the  present  time  no  instance  has  been 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  Fuel  Administration 
where  this  party  has  succeeded  in  selling  his  stock 
in  this  vicinity;  so  that  the  Fuel  Administration  is 
at  present  powerless  to  act  in  the  premises.” 


Coastwise  Coal  Freights. 

Maximum  barge  rates  from  New  York  to  Sound 
ports  and  beyond  have  been  established  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  basis  by  voluntary  agreement  of  the  boat 
owners,  with  the  approval  of  the  U.  S.  Shipping 
Board:  Bridgeport,  $1.00;  New  Haven,  $1,00;  New 
London,  $1.35;  Providence,  Fall  River  and  Newport, 
$1.90;  New  Bedford,  $2.15;  Boston,  $2.50;  Ports¬ 
mouth,  $2.75;  Portland,  $2.75. 

The  Shipping  Board  has  fixed  $2.50  as  the  rate 
from  Hampton  Roads  and  Philadelphia  to  Boston  for 
steamers  of  2,500  tons  deadweight  capacity  and  over. 
To  other  New  England  ports  the  authorized  maxi¬ 
mum  rates  are  as  follows :  Portland,  $2.65 ;  Ports¬ 
mouth,  $2.60;  Searsport,  $3;  Providence,  $2.25.  A 
15-cent  advance  on  these  rates  is  permitted  from 
Baltimore. 

There  is  no  fixed  price  for  steamers  under  2,500 
tons,  nor  on  barges  out  of  Hampton  Roads.  The 
going  rates  on  barges  are  about  $3.50  Norfolk  to 
Boston  and  $3  to  Sound  ports. 

The  present  nominal  rate  on  anthracite  shipments 
in  sailing  vessels  from  New  York  to  the  Maritime 
Provinces  is  around  $6  to  Halifax  and  St.  John,  and 
as  high  as  $7  to  some  of  the  smaller  ports. 


Lieutenant  Henry  Howard  Houston,  U.  S.  A.,  is 
reported  as  having  died  of  wounds.  Years  ago  that 
was  the  name  of  the  general  freight  agent  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad.  This  is  his  grandson,  we 
surmise,  a  member  of  a  family  prominently  connect¬ 
ed  with  coal  and  iron  interests  in  the  Quaker  City 
these  many  years  past. 


_  _ M 
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We  have  now  had  over  two  months  of 
good  war  news,  it  is  gratifying  to  say,  and 
as  the  popular  phrase  has  it,  “The  Yanks  are 
making  good!”  All  this  gives  a  decidedly 
optimistic  tone  to  the  talk  in  business  cir¬ 
cles  and  in  this  respect  the  situation  is 
plainly  better,  even  to  the  casual  observer, 
than  it  was  something  like  six  months  ago, 
when  adverse  reports  were  the  feature  of 
the  day.  While  the  daily  average  of  bitu¬ 
minous  tonnage  produced,  according  to  last 
accounts,  is  practically  the  same  as  for  the 
week  before  and  the  up-turn  is  slow  in  de¬ 
veloping,  yet  it  is  noticeable  that  an  easier 
tone  is  developing  in  certain  sections.^  The 
Geological  Survey  states  that  only  70,000 
tons  a  day  over  and  above  the  average  daily 
tonnage  of  soft  coal  since  April  1  wouffi  be 
required  to  make  up  the  accumulated  deficit 
for  the  coal  year.  Some  say  that  the  esti¬ 
mated  requirements  as  put  forth  by  Wash¬ 
ington  are  liberal,  so  perhaps  there  will  be 
coal  enough  even  if  we  fall  short  of  the 
70,000  tons  a  day  additional  as  the  average 
figure  for  the  year.  At  present  it  is  grati¬ 
fying  to  note  that  the  rate  of  production  is 
above  estimated  requirements  by  nearly 
100,000  tons  per  day. 

Car  shortage  continues  to  be  the  princi¬ 
pal  cause  of  time  lost,  amounting  to  as 
much  as  all  other  causes  combined,  despite 
the  claims  of  the  Railroad  Administration. 
Some  shippers,  indeed,  resent  the  statement 
that  they  have  had  sufficient  cars,  as  inti¬ 
mated  by  Washington  while  others  state 
that  the  car  supply  fluctuates  so  much  that 
their  forces  cannot  be  kept  on  the  propel 
level  of  activity.  Yet,  withal,  the  easier 
tone  noticeable  a  few  weeks  ago  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  now  characterizes  the  Cincinnati 
market,  also,  and  in  fact  the  situation  is 
becoming  so  easy  in  the  Middle  West  that 
it  has  been  found  necessary  to  modify  zone 
restrictions  and  it  has  been  found  feasible, 
also,  to  remove  all  restrictions  on  storage 
of  Western  screenings.  In  the  East  it  has 
been  found  that  so  many  industrial  consum¬ 
ers  have  good-sized  stocks  on  hand  that  it 
was  necessary  to  change  storage  regula¬ 
tions,  as  output  could  not  be  readily  dis¬ 
posed  of  under  previous  regulations. 

In  brief,  we  see  it  emphasized  that,  as 
found  so  frequently  in  the  recent  past,  the 
mining  capacity  of  the  country  is  enormous 
and  even  under  present  war-time  limita¬ 
tions,  the  careful  conservation  of  labor  and 
coal,  with  the  scientific  use  of  all  means 
of  producing  and  carrying,  have  made  it 
feasible  to  meet  the  situation  better  than  it 


was  thought  possible  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
Certainly  very  drastic  moves  have  been  made 
in  various  directions  with  regard  to  traffic 
facilities.  The  report  that  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  was  to  carry  coal  exclusively  was,  of 
course,  a  wild  tale.  Even  the  supposition 
that  this  might  mean  coal  exclusively  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  local  freight  proves  to  have  been 
unfounded,  but  on  certain  roads  the  curtail¬ 
ment  of  passenger  service  for  the  accom¬ 
modation  of  freight  has  been  quite  notice¬ 
able  and  one  hears  of  many  minor  changes 
to  the  same  end  that  must  in  the  aggregate 
produce  a  beneficial  result  in  increasing  the 
facilities  of  the  railroads.  The  National  Coal 
Association  is  doing  its  share  in  this  partic¬ 
ular  by  suggesting  that  its  members  call  the 
attention  of  their  members  to  the  import¬ 
ance  of  reducing  delay  in  the  releasing  of 
cars.  Coal  dealers  themselves  have  been 
alert  enough  in  this  regard  but  no  doubt 
many  consumers  will  be  able  to  do  better 
than  has  heretofore  been  the  case. 

The  jobbers  have  not  yet  secured  prom¬ 
ised  relief  and  it  must  be  said  that  a  peculiar 
situation  has  developed  in  that  quarter.  For 
practically  a  year  this  important  branch  of 
the  industry  has  been  under  the  harrow  and 
yet  some  members  thereof  seemingly  do  not 
care  enough  to  join  the  association  which  is 
battling  for  their  felfare.  While  this  reluc¬ 
tance  may  be  justifiable  in  some  instances, 
it  would  appear  to  the  outsider  that  the  lack 
of  co-operation  in  this  regard  is  unusual,  to 
say  the  least. 

Another  question  centering  about  YVasn- 
ington  is  the  proposed  zoning  of  dry  terri¬ 
tory  about  the  coal  mines.  An  interesting, 
pointed  article  upon  this  theme  appears  in 
another  column.  Washington  has  also  fur¬ 
nished  an  interesting  rumor  during  the  past 
week  as  to  a  possible  change  in  the  office 
of  Fuel  Administrator.  It  might  be  well 
for  tlie  trade  if  all  rumors  were  as  promptly 
disposed  of  as  this  one  has  been.  Down 
East  the  news  that  Boston  was  getting 
filled  up,  some  two  or  three  weeks  ago, 
has  developed  into  a  more  widespread  con¬ 
dition  of  ample  supply  at  those  places  that 
are  reached  directly  or  indirectly  by  big 
boats.  The  shoal  water  ports  and  the  terri¬ 
tory  supplied  therefrom,  depending  upon 
barges  and  schooners,  have  not  fared  as  well 
but  the  stocking  up  in  some  places  has 
caused  buyers  in  other  places  to  feel  mure 
confident  and,  of  course,  the  removal  of  ap¬ 
prehension  is  always  beneficial  in  a  com¬ 
mercial  way. 

The  approaching  close  of  navigation  on 
the  Great  Lakes  raises  interesting  questions 
as  to  whether  the  Northwest  will  be  left 


short  of  tonnage  in  view  of  the  prospective 
curtailment  of  receipts.  And  how  much 
more  coal  will  there  be  for  the  seaboard,  it 
is  asked.  Will  the  Middle  West  absorb  all 
held  back  from  the  Northwest  or  will  the 
seaboard  obtain  additional  tonnage?  A  rec¬ 
ord  for  soft  coal  shipments  on  the  lakes 
was  made  in  August,  close  to  5,000,000  tons 
being  shipped,  and  the  season’s  business  to 
the  first  of  the  month  aggregated  more 
than  16,000,000  tons  of  soft  coal  for  Ameri¬ 
can  and  Canadian  ports.  On  the  water,  as 
on  rail,  every  possible  effort  has  been  made 
to  augment  the  use  of  available  equipment. 
Canada  has  received  more  bituminous  coal 
this  years  than  last  but  the  effect  of  the 
distribution  program  is  shown  in  the  de¬ 
creased  anthracite  shipments  to  Canada 
and  increased  shipments  of  bituminous  into 
that  territory,  but  with  close  regulation  be¬ 
ing  practiced  on  both  sides  of  the  line  it  is 
probable  that  a  reduced  schedule  will  be 
adhered  to  and  what  is  lost  in  one  direction 
will  be  properly  made  up  in  another. 

Anthracite  shipments  continue  heavy  and 
it  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  labor  trou¬ 
bles  were  short-lived  and  confined  to  one 
section  of  the  Schuylkill  region.  They  were 
apparently  due  to  the  misrepresentations  of 
agitators.  They  were  not  a  deliberate  ex¬ 
pression  of  disloyalty  on  the  part  of  the  rank 
and  file  of  mine  workers,  who  returned 
quickly  enough  when  the  Government’s  atti¬ 
tude  toward  the  wage  question  was  made 
clear  to  them.  At  the  same  time  it  is  appar¬ 
ent  that  the  men  expect  favorable  action  on 
their  demands  and  we  are  informed  that  fur¬ 
ther  trouble  would  almost  surely  follow  a 
fiat  refusal.  In  the  hard  coal  regions  the 
miners  come  in  particularly  close  contact 
with  the  railroad  employees  and  the  in¬ 
creases  in  the  rates  of  compensation  under 
the  Railroad  Administration,  benefiting,  par¬ 
ticularly,  the  lower  paid  employees,  have  not 
been  overlooked  by  the  mine  workers.  The 
claim  is  made  that  the  bituminous  mine 
workers  employed  on  the  day  rate  basis  get 
a  higher  rate  than  the  anthracite  miners  do 
because  they  do  not  work  as  steadily,  but 
the  advocates  of  a  higher  wage  for  the  an¬ 
thracite  men  maintain  that  the  bituminous 
wages  apply  to  all  mines,  the  regular  and  the 
intermittent,  and  that  those  men  employed 
in  mines  operating  in  behalf  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  preferred  industrial  enterprises 
which  run  practically  every  working  day, 
earn  large  compensation  in  a  month’s  time. 
Thus  the  short  working  time  criticism  does 
not  apply  to  all  soft  coal  mines  and  the  an¬ 
thracite  mine  workers  would  seemingly  like 
to  do  as  well  as  the  more  favored  of  their 
bituminous  brethren. 

In  an  official  statement  Dr.  Garfield  an¬ 
nounces  that  he  is  speeding  up  as  fast  as  pos¬ 
sible  the  investigation  being  made  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  as  to  difference  in 
wages  in  the  different  fields  and  the  rise  in 
the  cost  of  living.  It  is  expected  that  action 
in  regard  to  anthracite  wages  will  be  taken 
as  soon  as  the  report  of  this  investigation  is 
completed.  We  surmise  that  that  will  be 
necessary  to  expedite  this  work  if  a  favor¬ 
able  status  is  to  be  preserved  in  the  field. 
Surely  that  is  very  desirable  for  it  has  been 
a  case  of  nip  and  tuck  so  far  in  the  hand¬ 
ling  of  the  anthracite  trade.  Already  we 
hear  of  some  who  have  been  nipped  by  not 
being  able  to  get  in  any  coal  for  the  winter, 
for  one  cause  and  another,  and  it  would  be 
a  calamity  to  have  any  serious  curtailment 
at  this  time. 


Trade  Conditions  at  New  York. 

Anthracite  Shipments  Considerably  Curtailed  by  Labor  Troubles— Bituminous  Easy 
from  Consumers’  Standpoint,  but  Jobbers  Complain  of  Diversions. 

able  to  buy  on  current  transactions  if  the  officials 
kept  their  hands  off,  is  being  shipped  direct  from 
the  mine  to  the  consumer  in  increasing  quantities 
on  orders  from  the  regional  distributors,  or  Dis¬ 
trict  Representatives.  Complaints  of  such  diver¬ 
sions  have  increased  in  the  last  two  or  three  weeks. 

The  trade  is  of  the  opinion  that  this  sort  of  thing 
is  being  carried  to  much  greater  lengths  than  there 
is  any.  necessity  for  under  present  conditions,  when 
there  is  no  emergency  to  make  it  excusable.  It  is 
reported  that  some  of  the  distributors  are  at  a  loss 
to  know  how  to  get  rid  of  all  the  tonnage  they 
have  ordered  the  operators  to  place  at  their  dis¬ 
posal,  and  are  telegraphing  daily  to  State  Adminis¬ 
trators,  asking  for  consignments.  The  latter  officials 
are.  said  to  have  comparatively  few  requests  for 
assistance  from  consumers  who  are  unable  to  get 
coal  through  the  regular  trade  channels.  By  being 
called  upon  .  to  help  place  tonnage  the  Adminis¬ 
trators  are,  in  effect,  being  asked  to  act  as  selling 
agents  for  producers  who  would  otherwise  have 
free  coal  to  dispose  of  through  the  jobbing  trade. 

On  the  producing  end  conditions  remain  favor¬ 
able  for  getting  out  a  heavy  tonnage,  for  the  official 
figures  show  that  while  production  is  not  increas¬ 
ing  and  is  slightly  below  the  high-water  mark  of 
June,  it  is  still  far  above  the  best  records  of  other 
f“rs',  It  ls  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection 
that  the  Railroad  Administration  reports  that  the 
grain  movement  has  been  greatly  in  excess  of  last 
year  to  a  corresponding  date.  Part  of  this  in 
authorizing  and  directing  the  dealers  to  supply  their  crease  may  be  accounted  for  by  heavier  crops  hut 
needs.  About  20,000  of  these  cards  have  already  not  all  of  it,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  '  '  ' 

been  honored,  leaving  30,000  still  outstanding  in  movement  is  further  advanced  than  it  usuall^1” 

at.,thls,  tim.®  °f  the  y^r,  which  means  that y the 
railroads  will  have  less  to  contend  with  in  the  last 
quarter.  1 

Speaking  of  the  railroads,  it  is  said  that  they 
have  not  stocked  up  to  the  same  relative  extent  as 
industrial  consumers  and  that  they  mav  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  take  a  heavier  tonnage  for  the  "next  few 
weeks  In  fact,  some  large  railroad  orders  have 
been  allocated  recently  in  Central  Pennsylvania  and 
o  her  business  of  this  kind  will  be  placed  as  rapidly 
as  operators,  can  be  found  who  can  take  it  on  with- 

The  Ip  lrfenng  t0?  much  with  contract  shipments 

Jt^dbarSTngu0f  industrial  P^nts  that  were  over- 

operatorSU^er  '  rules'  had  P^ed  some 

operators  in  a  position  to  accept'  more  railroad 

step- age S d i  1  e U \  "T  the  size  of  Permissible 

,  f?  ,  p  s  has  been  increased,  and  in  some  cases 

h'^  beennHfted°f  that  *  ^ct 

Coal  Tonnage  of  New  York  Harbor. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  number  of 
cars  of  anthracite  and  bituminous  handled  over  all 
the  railroad  coal  piers  in  New  York  harbor  for  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  past,  as  reported  by  the  Director  of 
Tidewater  Coal  Traffic:  t0r  ot 


Labor  troubles  in  the  Schuylkill  region  early  in 
the  week  were  followed  by  a  drop  in  shipments  of 
anthracite  through  the  local  ports.  This  was  re¬ 
grettable,  of  course,  coming  as  it  does  at  a  time 
when  the  retail  trade  had  been  hoping  for  in¬ 
creased  shipments,  but  the  tie-up  was  so  short  and 
affected  such  a  small  proportion  of  the  collieries 
that  the  result  will  not  be  very  serious,  in  a  market 
sense,  if  there  are  no  further  interruptions. 

Notwithstanding  the  set-back  caused  by  a  tem¬ 
porary  slump  in  receipts,  the  dealers  are  making 
headway  in  catching  up  on  their  orders.  A  few 
report  having  made  two-third  deliveries  on  all 
orders  for  more  than  six  tons,  but  this  is  not  the 
rule  locally,  for  while  a  lot  of  people  who  do  not 
usually  buy  until  October  or  November  have  taken 
their  coal  in  early  this  year,  the  filling  of  these 
orders  has  made  it  impossible  for  most  retailers 
to  make  prompt  deliveries  to  all  of  their  regular 
customers  who  are  habitually  forehanded.  In  spite 
of  these  cross-currents  and  complexities,  however, 
the  net  result  for  the  coal  year  to  date  compares 
very  favorably  with  the  net  result  in  the  corre¬ 
sponding  period  of  any  previous  year,  so  far  as  the 
delivery  of  tonnage  is  concerned. 

One  bothersome  feature  locally  is  the  fact  that 
no  less  than  50,000  families  in  Greater  New  York 
who  used  to  buy  their  coal  in  very  small  lots  from 
cellar  peddlers  have  this  year  ordered  from  a  ton 
to  three  tons  from  the  yard  dealers.  At  least  they 
have  secured  from  the  Fuel  Administration  cards 


the  five  boroughs,  according  to  the  records  of  the 
Administration.  How  to  take  care  of  this  class  of 
trade  without  neglecting  old  customers  is  one  of 
the  vexing  problems  of  the  day.  As  previously 
announced,  a  big  drive  is  to  be  made  on  these  small 
orders  early  in  October. 

The  new  regulations  against  industrial  con¬ 
sumers  having  more  than  a  certain  number  of  days’ 
stock  on  hand  has  added  to  the  depression  in  the 
steam  sizes.  While  it  was  understood  that  these 
storagfe  rules  only  applied  to  bituminous,  it  seems 
that  in  some  cases  they  are  being  stretched  to 
cover  anthracite  as  well.  This  is  particularly  true 
in  New  Jersey,  where  the  State  Administrator  is 
said  to  be  enforcing  the  rules  very  strictly  in  the 
case  of  public  utilities  and  manufacturing  concerns 
using  rice,  barley  and  culm.  A  rule  against  sup¬ 
plying  No.  1  buckwheat  to  steam  user's  is  also  in 
effect  in  New  Jersey,  as  in  New  York. 

As  consumers  who  are  allowed  to  use  No.  1 
buckwheat  are  now  pretty  well  stocked  up  and 
are  not  anxious  to  take  any  more  tonnage,  as  a 
rule,  and  as  a  great  many  steam  users  are  not 
allowed  .o  add  to  their  stocks  of  rice  and  barley, 
shippers  are  having  a  good  deal  of  trouble  in  dis¬ 
posing  of  the  steam  sizes.  To  prevent  further  ac¬ 
cumulations  at  tidewater,  embargoes  have  been 
placed  against  various  ports  from  time  to  time  in 
the  recent  past. 

The  Bituminous  Trade. 

The  bituminous  situation  from  a  consumer’s 
standpoint  is  easy  as  regards  the  ordinary  steam 
grades.  There  is  a  continuing  shortage  of  coking 
and  low-sulphur  gas  coals,  but  this  is  something 
which  chiefly  affects  the  iron  and  steel  industry. 
The.  average  steam  user  in  this  vicinity,  and  in 
territory  more  or  less  dependent  upon  this  mar¬ 
ket,  not  only  has  plenty  of  coal  for  current  use 
but  is  well  stocked.  No  better  proof  of  this  could 
be  had  than  the  action  of  the  Fuel  Administration 
in  revising  its  storage  rules. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  wholesale  distributor, 
however,  the  situation  is  unsatisfactory  and  seems 
to  be  growing  worse.  This  is  because  the  Fuel 
Administration,  from  all  accounts,  is  interfering 
more  and  more  with  the  normal  distribution  of 
bituminous.  Coal  which  the  jobbers  have  con¬ 
tracted  for,  as  well  as  coal  which  they  would  be 
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Market  at  Cincinnati. 

Large  Steam  Users  Have  Good  Supplies _ 

Retailers  Grow  Less  Anxious. 

This  market  situation  is  easing  up  considerably 
when  the  truth  is  told.  Steam  sizes  espeeiallv  are 
much  easier  and  all  the  large  steam  users  are  prac¬ 
tically  filled  up.  Domestic  block  is  still  as  elusive 
as  ever  for  the  out-of-town  buyers,  but  local  retail¬ 
ers  are  fast  getting  in  the  clear.  The  large  river 
shipments  have  made  a  very  noticeable  impression 
on«!»  market,  and  the  whole  tendency  is  to  relax. 

With  Indiana  and  southern  Michigan  cut  off  by 
t  ie  zoning  system  conditions  were  bound  to  improve 
in  spite  of  the  poor  car  supply.  Shipments  to  the 
Lake  continue  to  ramble  along  in  great  shape,  and 
favorable  reports  from  this  direction  are  to  be 
looked  for.  The  first  cool  spell  will  take  the  kinks 
?U  A  ,1 the11marlket-  but  the  point  to  be  emphasized 
is  that  locally  the  suffering  of  last  winter  will  not  be 
repeated  here.  Local  retailers  are  again  putting  on 

leir  solicitors,  and  “reduced  prices”  are  again  be- 
mg  mentioned  m  the  newspaper  advertisements, 
which  prove. that  the  condition  here  is  better  than  in 
many  localities. 

That  the  Fuel  Administrator  cannot  very  well  dis- 
pense  with  the  much  maligned  jobber  was  pretty 
well  illustrated  m  this  city  recently.  About  two 
months  ago  a  large,  local  steam  user  appealed  to  the 
Mate  buel  Administrator  for  coal.  After  all  the 
machinery  was  put  in  motion  (large  bodies  move 
correspondingly  slow)  nothing  further  was  heard  of 
the  matter  one  way  or  the  other.  Last  week  eleven 

shin  111  T  t0P  °f  him-he  did  riot  know  who 

shipped  them— he  was  snowed  under,  as  he  had  long 
since  supplied  his  own  needs— he  had  no  orders 
P  aced,  and  demurrage  was  accumulating.  Finally  it 
developed  that  the  Fuel  Administration  had  com¬ 
mandeered  the  coal  in  his  behalf.  Who  said  service? 

The  car  supply  continues  around  60  per  cent,  in 
spite  of  all  press,  reports  to  the  contrarv.  The  in¬ 
equalities  of  distribution  in  the  various  fields  is  being 
smoothed  out,  but  the  supply  still  remains  far  from 
the  perfect  score.  The  recent  dispatch  from  Pitts¬ 
burgh  to  the  effect  that  the  B.  &  O.  would  hereafer 

c  Hr  erf  h ^  exclusively  to  coal  was  de¬ 

clared  to  be  erroneous  at  the  B.  &  O.  executive 

offices  here  today.  It  was  added  that  while  coal  is 

more  and  more  the  heaviest  tonnage  which  the 

that  thffirT-  Prr,',  K  f°r  !t  Was  not  contemplated 
traffic^  S  Sha  ’e  exclusive*y  devoted  to  coal 


eek  °f  Anthracite.  Bituminous. 

7,068 
6,942 
6,523 
7.090 
6,221 
6,958 
6,674 
6,604 
7,739 
6,993 

The  borough  authorities  of  Shamokin  have  decided 

l?  Teglhle  the  ,washenes  along  the  creeks  running 
hrough  the  territory  under  their  jurisdiction.  A  roy- 

*lty  °r  pr°d.uction  tax  of  15  cents  a  ton  is  proposed 
on  all,  coal  dredged  or  washed  from  the  creek  beds 
for  local  use,  and  25  cents  a  ton  on  coal  shipped  to 
market  The  council  voted  to  take  this  action  with¬ 
out,  perhaps,  giving  much  consideration  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  such  a  tax  would  be  constitutional 
or  not. 


July 

11-17  ... 

July 

18-24  ... 

July 

25-31  .... 

Aug. 

1-7  . 

Aug. 

8-14  ... 

Aug. 

15-21  ... 

Aug. 

22-28  . 

Aug. 

29-Sept.  4. . . 

Sept. 

5-11  . 

Sept. 

12-18  . 

Buffalo  Market  Conditions. 

Easy  Situation  in  Bituminous,  but  Anthracite 
Shortage  Continues  Unrelieved. 

iolffipersmaw  COnti?Uf  pretty  dul1-  a”d  bituminous 
obbers  who  formerly  had  a  fair  trade  are  complain- 

in?snC7\h0mf  °/  them  S£emg  in  certain  recent  rul- 

to  thef  hC  ^Ud  aUthorities  sti11  father  obstacles 
to  their  ever  doing  a  good  business  again.  One  of 

hem  says,  for  instance,  that  the  proposition  to  allow 
the  railroads  to  sell  coal  and  collect  a  profit  of  15 
cents  will  take  away  most  of  his  chances  of  getting 
a  certain  coal  to  sell  and  turn  the  business  over  to 

theToaf  13t  arC  ah'eady  gettin®  pa7  f°r  hauling 

1  he  supply  seems  to  be  increasing,  so  far  as  bi¬ 
tuminous  goes.  All  reports  agree  that  certain  sec¬ 
tions  eastward  which  were  short  and  had  been 
heffied  out  by  special  orders  are  now  prettv  well 
supplied.  The  authorities  are  withdrawing  some  of 
the  priority  orders  and  asking  the  shippers  to  prefer 
northern  New  York,  which  is  not  so  short,  bu?  it  is 
away  from  the  mines  and  out  of  the  line  of  quick 
deliveries  if  there  ,s  a  bad  winter  to  deal  with 
Though  there  is  no  official  letting  up  of  the  effort 

easfer"86™6  everywhere-  the  general  feeling  is 

All  agree  that  Canada  has  lots  of  bituminous,  and 
if  it  turns  out  that  the  anthracite  supply  is  short 
here  will  be  plenty  of  the  other  to  use  instead  No¬ 
body  wants  to  do  that  and  it  will  not  be  done  except 
on  a  pinch,  which  may  happen  and  it  mav  not  Mean¬ 
while  the  proper  way  is  to  load  up  as  heavily  as  pos- 
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sible.  and  all  preparations  are  for  a  hard  winter. 
Some  say  that  if  it  does  not  turn  out  that  way  there 
will  be  a  surplus  of  coal  when  cold  weather  is  oyer. 

One  reason  for  a  better  state  of  things  is  that  the 
car  supply  is  better  than  it  was,  and  if  the  labor 
supply  could  be  increased  a  little  the  state  of  things 
would  improve  fast.  Some  of  the  operators  say  that 
when  bad  weather  and  the  end  of  held  work  drive 
the  miners  in  there  will  be  a  better  showing.  Theu 
if  the  cars  are  plenty  the  output  will  mount  up. 

Position  of  the  Jobber. 

The  jobbing  situation  does  not  improve.  Some 
members  of  that  branch  of  the  trade  are  saying  that 
they  are  ready  to  take  up  war  work  if  it  will  only 
afford  them  a  living,  but  so  many  of  them  are  now 
in  line  for  the  army  direct  that  they  may  not  need 
to  cast  about  for  anything.  It  will  come  to  them. 
Meanwhile  the  general  scarcity  of  men  is  such  that 
employers  do  not  know  which  way  to  turn.  Some 
coal  offices  are  refusing  to  take  on  any  clerks  but 
girls,  for  by  the  time  a  man  learns  the  business  he 
goes  into  the  army.  Nobody  complains,  for  the 
thing  must  he  done.  “Make  the  best  of  _it,  is  the 
prevailing  spirit. 

The  anthracite  trade  is  not  in  promising  shape, 
for  the  authorities  are  cutting  down  the  supply 
locally  in  order  to  send  more  elsewhere.  The 
amount  forwarded  to  the  lakes  keeps  up  fairly  well, 
though  the  total  is  less  than  last  season.  If  the  ter¬ 
ritory  has  been  cut  down  to  suit,  then  the  supply  is 
adequate.  Locally  the  supply  is  very  short  and  con¬ 
sumers  tease  in  vain  for  anything  more  than  a  nomi¬ 
nal  amount.  Some  manage  to  get  enough,  but  the 
average  is  quite  otherwise.  They  are  told  to  wait 
till  they  need  it. 

Lake  shipments  for  the  week  were  good,  being 
53,200  tons  to  Duluth  and  Superior,  27,300  tons  to 
Chicago,  23,300  tons  to  Milwaukee,  6,000  tons  to 
Sheboygan,  3,000  tons  each  to  Manitowoc  and  Ra¬ 
cine,  2,800  tons  to  Fort  William,  and  1,100  tons  to 
Kenosha:  total  119,700  tons. 

Freight  rates  are  unchanged  at  60  to  65  cents  to 
Chicago,  55  cents  to  Milwaukee,  50  cents  to  She- 
boygan-Manitowoc,  $1  to  Kenosha — Racine,  and  48 
cents  to  Duluth — Fort  William. 


Conditions  at  Pittsburgh. 

Use  of  Intoxicants  Keeps  Down  Output — 
Car  Supply  Insufficient 

Labor  and  its  disinclination  to  work  seems  to  be 
the  chief  concern  of  the  Pittsburgh  district  operators 
at  this  time,  and  one  operating  head  feels  so  strongly 
about  it  that  he  favors, putting  the  miners  into  Gov¬ 
ernment  service,  under  army  orders,  in  order  to  get 
full  production.  During  the  present  week,  many 
mines  in  the  district  have  suffered  from  the  pay 
day  drunk  indulged  by  a  proportion  of  the  men, 
and  it  has  cut  down  the  tonnage  in  the  district. 
While  this  is  not  true  of  the  majority  of  the  men, 
yet  there  is  a  sufficient  proportion  of  them  who  in¬ 
dulge  in  the  layoff  to  make  it  exasperating  to  the 
operator,  who  is  obligated  to  get  out  a  certain  ton¬ 
nage  in  order  to  keep  the  war  plants  going  and  at 
the  same  time  send  coal  to  the  lower  lake  ports  for 
shipment. 

Car  supply  continues  about  the  same  as  last  week, 
and  there  is  no  apparent  change  for  the  better  in 
the  immediate  future.  What  little  change  there  is  in 
this  phase  of  the  game  is  for  the  better,  due  in  part 
to  the  failure  of  some  of  the  men  to  work,  which 
meant  that  the  cars  not  loaded  at  those  mines  meant 
a  better  percentage  at  the  mines  where  the  men  did 
not  lay  off. 

Early  in  the  week  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  Building  by  representatives  of  the 
operators  and  the  Fuel  Administration  in  which  in¬ 
structions  were  imparted  to  the  operators  as  to  the 
proper  manner  in  which  they  will  claim  exemption 
for  their  miners  under  the  new  man-power  bill,  or 
have  the  miners  themselves  ask  for  this  exemption. 
The  new  law  hits  the  coal  industry  hard,  in  the 
number  of  men  required  to  register,  and  if  they  are 
not  given  exemption,  or  to  put  it  more  properly,  de¬ 
ferred  classification,  it  will  mean  a  decided  drop  in 
the  tonnage  of  the  district.  The  men  are  to  make 


claims  for  deferred  classification  and  mine  officials 
are  to  support  these  claims  with  affidavits  showing 
that  the  men  are  needed  in  the  mines. 

In  connection  with  this  same  phase  of  production, 
Warren  H.  Blauvelt,  Federal  Coke  Administrator, 
was  in  the  city  Saturday  last  and  held  a  conference 
with  Fuel  Distributor  R.  W.  Gardiner  in  an  effort 
to  increase  the  by-pro'duct  coke  production  of  the 
country.  The  same  condition  exists  in  that  branch 
of  the  industry  as  exists  in  the  mines,  and  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  somewhat  similar  action  may  be  recom¬ 
mended.  _ 

The  three  rivers,  due  to  heavy  rains  during  the 
week,  are  in  better  shape  than  for  some  time  past, 
and  in  consequence  shipments  of  coal  and  kindred 
products  via  the  water  route  have  been  better. 


Johnstown  Situation. 

Conditions  throughout  the  central  Pennsylvania 
district  are  normal.  There  has  been  no  lack  of  cars 
and  the  labor  problem  is  not  any  worse,  nor  better 
than  it  has  been  for  months.  The  “overplus”  output 
which  had  been  looked  forward  to  will  not  mate¬ 
rialize,  operators  from  various  sections  of  Cambria 
and  Somerset  counties  report.  There  probably  -will 
be  an  increase  over  last  year’s  “summer  figures,”  but 
it  will  not  be  up  to  the  mark  demanded  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  Frequent  “holidays”  by  various  miners 
and  too  much  prosperity  are  the  outstanding  causes- 
With  the  men  making  as  much  in  a  week  as  they 
made  in  a  month  a  few  years  ago  it  seems  to  be 
impossible  to  keep  them  on  the  job.  Strenuous 
methods  are  being  employed  at  some  points. 

At  Gallitzin,  Cambria  County,  Wednesday,  12  min¬ 
ers  who  have  been  habitually  absent  from  work  at 
the  Taylor  &  McCoy  Coal  Co.’s  mines  were  arrested, 
haled  before  the  Burgess  of  the  town  and  fined  $7.80 
each.  In  addition  they  were  warned  that  they  must 
go  to  work,  and  keep  at  it  steadily  or  go  to  jail.  The 
technical  charge  against  the  men  was  “loitering.” 

This  incident  is  but  an  indication  of  the  problem 
that  the  operator  must  meet. 

At  Beaverdale,  in  or  near  which  are  several  big 
operations,  a  community  bulletin  board  has  been  built. 
On  this,  daily,  is  posted  the  names  of  the  men  who 
were  absent  from  work  with  the  excuse  they  offered 
for  their  stay-at-home  day.  “Slackers”  are  rapidly 
being  rounded  up  under  this  “pitiless  publicity” 
stunt. 

Operators  in  the  Central  Pennsylvania  field  are 
deeply  interested  in  the  latest  movement  made  by  the 
Mining  Division  of  the  United  States  Employment 
Service  of  the  Department  of  Labor  to  secure  more 
experienced  men  for  the  mines.  Under  the  plan, 
men  who  have  quit  the  operations  to  take,  work  of 
other  kinds  will  be  checked  up  and  will  be  urged  to 
return  to  the  mines.  In  cases  where  the  men  are  in 
non-essential  industries  it  is  probable  that  they  will 
be  sent  to  the  mines  under  the  “work  or  fight”  order. 
It  is  estimated  that  50,000  experienced  men  have  left 
the  mines  in  the  last  few  years,  a  big  percentage  of 
them  from  this  field. 

Secretary  McAdoo,  director  general  of  the  national 
railways,  reiently  paid  a  flying  trip  to  Pittsburgh, 
Johnstown  and  Altoona.  In  an  interview  he  declared 
that  no  mine  in  the  country  is  idle  through  lack  of 
cars  at  present  and  added  that  the  railroads  are 
carrying  more  than  12,000,000  tons  of  coal  monthly. 

W.  E.  Seese,  for  seven  years  superintendent  of  the 
Black  Diamond  mines  at  Echo,  Johnstown,  Pa.,  has 
resigned  to  devote  all  of  his  time  to  several  mines 
which  he  owns  and  has  opened. 

Somerset  county,  in  the  heart  of  the  coal  field,  was 
hard  hit  when  the  Yankee  troops  repulsed  the  Huns 
at  Chateau-Thierry.  Company  C,  110th  Infantry, 
A.  E.  F.,  was  originally  a  National  Guard  organiza¬ 
tion  with  its  headquarters  at  Somerset  and  was  80 
per  cent  “coal  men,”  practically  every  resident  oper¬ 
ator  in  the  district  having  a  son  or  some  other  rela¬ 
tive  in  its  ranks.  The  latest  reports  show  that  of  the 
company  25  were  killed  in  action ;  15  are  in  hos¬ 
pitals  in  France  seriously  wounded;  24  have  been 
located  in  prison  camps  in  Germany,  about  130  are 
unaccounted  for  and  listed  as  missing,  and  just  28 
remain  on  the  rolls  of  the  organization.  Practically 
every  town  near  Somerset  borough  was  hit  by  the 
casualty  list. 


Situation  at  Baltimore. 


Better  Quality  of  Coal  Now  Being  Received — 
Anthracite  Supply  Causes  Much  Worry. 

The  most  comfortable  situation  in  weeks  is  noted 
in  relation  to  the  soft  coal  trade.  Not  only  is  there 
a  fair  supply  of  coal  coming  in,  but  the  class  of  coal 
received  is  showing  distinct  improvement.  So 
marked  has  this  been  that  most  of  the  purchasing 
agents  approached  said  that  they  had  received  few 
complaints  the  past  week  regarding  quality.  A 
couple  said  they  had  still  had  complaints  and  that 
they  thought  that  the  fall  off  in  protest  was  due 
more  to  the  feeling  that  it  was  “useless  to  kick”  than 
it  was  to  good  coal,  but  these  were  in  the  minority. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  improvement  is  probably  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  district  representative  is  now 
sending  through  considerable  box  car  coal  from  the 
Somerset  region  instead  of  some  of  the  box  car 
fuel  from  Maryland  and  West  Virginia,  about  which 
there  had  been  complaint. 

The  fact  that  the  wagon-haul  coal  of  the  Somerset 
region  is  better  than  from  some  other  sections  which 
had  been  supplying  industrial  Baltimore  seems  the 
keynote  of  the  state  of  betterment.  Most  of  the 
shipment  here  on  all-rail  account  is  in  box  cars. 
There  is  little  movement  here  in  open  cars  except 
to  the  piers  on  special  accounts.  The  local  Fuel 
Administration  now  seems  to  have  the  soft  coal 
situation  well  in  hand,  and  through  the  system  of 
industrial  reports  worked  out  is  keeping  in  close 
touch  with  the  supply'  of  the  factories,  etc.,  and  is 
holding  them  pretty  well  to  the  schedule  of  supply 
as  allowed  by  the  National  Administrator. 

The  fact  that  several  preferential  industries  had 
stocked  up  coal  enough  for  some  months  ahead  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  when  other  non-preferred  plants 
were  starving  for  fuel,  is  now  working  out  to  the 
benefit  of  the  former  oppressed  ones.  The  plants 
well-stocked  have  been  cut  off  the  supply  list,  and 
this  cut  off  is  being  rigidly  applied  as  soon  as  any 
other  plant  receives  its  allotment  allowed  ahead. 

Anthracite  Situation. 

The  anthracite  situation  is  causing  everybody 
much  worry.  Just  at  present  there  is  a  more 
or  less  interesting  situation.  Early  in  the  summer 
the  coal  trade  outlined  certain  things  that  should  be 
done  in  order  to  maintain  efficient  organization  for 
coal  handling,  and  asked  for  certain  distribution 
methods.  The  Fuel  Administration  has  held  some 
different  views.  For  weeks  the  coal  trade  kept 
warning  that  the  amount  of  coal  coming  through 
was  entirely  inadequate  to  meet  the  situation,  while 
the  Fuel  Administration  advised  public  patience  and 
only  two  weeks  ago  painted  a  more  or  less  rosy 
prospect  as  to  the  immediate  future.  Now  the  Local 
Fuel  Administration  has  taken  a  significant  action 
in  a  public  statement  in  which  it  was  stated  that 
“the  receipts  have  been  nearly  up  to  the  average, 
but  the  demand  has  been  so  excessive  that  many 
householders  are  still  without  their  winter’s  supply,” 
and  “It  therefore  seems  best  to  direct  you  from  this 
date  to  at  once  begin  delivering  some  coal  to  every 
household  that  is  depending  on  you  for  their  order. 

Following  this  it  was  strongly  intimated  from 
official  sources  that  the  dealers  should  cut  the  maxi¬ 
mum  of  any  delivery  from  the  old  order  of  two- 
thirds  of  purchase  (not  to  exceed  six  tons  to  a  house¬ 
hold)  to  two  tons.  Not  a  few  dealers  say  that  any 
such  cut  now  is  unfair,  as  the  trade  all  along  had 
pointed  out  that  there  was  no  chance  of  delivering 
the  two-thirds  program,  and  that  now,  after  the  sec¬ 
tions  receiving  from  larger  dealers  have  been  fairly 
well  supplied  with  the  two-thirds  allotment,  it  would 
be  unjust  to  others  long  on  the  order  books  to  cut 
them  to  two  tons. 

October  has  always  been  promised  as  the  banner 
month  by  the  Fuel  Administration,  and  in  the  latest 
statement,  the  city  chairman  speaks  of  prospects  as 
follows :  “The  information  I  get  from  the  shipping 
companies  leads  me  to  hope  and  believe  that  the 
regular  monthly  shipments  will  continue  all  through 
the  winter  to  this  district  and  be  increased  by  the 
tonnage  which  has  heretofore  been  diverted  to  other 
points  that  had  to  be  supplied  before  navigation 
closed.” 
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Trade  at  Boston. 


Shipments  Restricted  to  a  Certain  Degree — 

Demand  Comparatively  Light. 

No  material  change  in  the  bituminous  market  has 
manifested  itself  in  New  England  during  the  past 
week.  The  limitation  order,  of  course,  has  resulted 
in  shipments  being  restricted  to  a  certain  degree,  and 
a  large  number  of  consumers,  who  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  at  this  season  would  be  busily  en¬ 
gaged  in  storing  a  supply  for  the  winter  months,  are 
not  now  in  position  to  take  on  any  extra  fuel ;  others 
have,  through  months  of  strenuous  endeavor,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  obtaiiltlfg  supplies  sufficient  to  enable  them 
to  carry  on  their  operations  without  great  fear  of 
shortage  during  the  winter.  For  these  reasons,  the 
demand  just  at  present  is  comparatively  light,  only 
users  who  find  themselves  unhampered  by  regula¬ 
tions,  or  who  have  not  satisfactory  reserve  stocks, 
remaining  on  the  list  of  those  entitled  to  receive  coal. 

The  recent  order  of  the  United  States  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration  providing  for  the  delivery  of  coal  to 
consumers  or  retail  dealers,  in  emergency  cases,  by 
railroad  companies  on  request  or  authority  of  a  State 
Fuel  Administrator  at  an  advance  of  15  cents  per 
net  ton,  or  more,  on  the  cost  of  same,  is  now  the 
subject  of  some  discussion.  The  intention  of  the 
authorities  in  making  this  ruling  is  somewhat  indefi¬ 
nite,  and  as  the  rate  of  increase  over  cost  is  left 
largely  to  the  railroad  companies  and  the  purchasers 
of  the  coal,  the  effect  appears  to  be  that  approved 
orders  covering  emergency  cases  may  be  filled  at  any 
agreed  price  above  the  minimum  of  cost  plus  15 
cents. 

Receipts  have  decreased  slightly  in  the  past  few 
days,  occasioned  by  shortage  at  loading  ports.  Rail¬ 
road  shipments  from  the  mines  have  been  largely  to 
western  and  lake  points,  consequently  tidewater  load¬ 
ing  ports  receipts  have  been  correspondingly  de¬ 
creased. 

Jobbers  in  tidewater  bituminous  coal  have  had 
under  discussion  the  matter  of  commissions.  The 
jobber  is  entitled  to  a  commission  of  35  cents  per 
ton  on  coal  shipped  by  vessel  into  New  England  from 
New  York,  while  on  shipments  from  southern  ports 
they  are  only  allowed  23  cents  per  ton.  For  some 
reason  which  they,  so  far,  have  been  unable  to 
fathom,  since  the  commission  on  New  York  ship¬ 
ments  has  been  fixed,  almost  all  of  their  receipts 
have  been  from  other  ports,  thus  they  claim,  depriv¬ 
ing  them  of  12  cents  per  ton  which  should  rightfully 
be  theirs. 

No  Improvement  in  Anthracite. 

The  anthracite  situation  has  not  improved.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  a  statement  recently  made  by  New  Eng¬ 
land  Fuel  Administrator  James  J.  Storrow,  more 
coal  has  been  received  in  New  England  from  April 
1  to  date,  than  last  year  for  the  corresponding 
period,  but  when  the  fact  is  taken  into  consideration 
that  we  entered  into  the  current  coal  year  with 
stocks  of  domestic  fuel  practically  wiped  out,  the  10 
or  11  per  cent  increase  over  last  year  allotted  to 
Massachusetts  for  this  year  will  only  represent  about 
four  or  five  per  cent  more  coal  actually  available 
for  household  use  than  was  burned  last  year.  Mr. 
Storrow  has  requested  all  fuel  chairmen  in  the  State 
to  be  sure  that  no  dealers  make  deliveries  of  more 
than  two-thirds  on  orders  exceeding  six  tons  until 
further  notice.  Me,  also,  is  urging  very  strongly 
that  the  people  begin  at  once  placing  their  orders 
for  wood,  in  order  that  the  greatest  possible  con¬ 
servation  of  coal  may  be  effected  by  the  burning  of 
this  substitute  fuel. 

Sixteen  registration  stations  have  been  opened  in 
Boston  for  the  purpose  of  registering  all  who  buy 
in.  small  quantities.  The  object  is  probably  to  ob¬ 
tain  information  for  use  in  connection  with  the  pro¬ 
posed  municipal  distribution  of  coal  among  those 
small  users  who  may  be  unable  to  procure  their 
supplies  through  the  regular  channels. 

Some  instances  have  come  to  light  in  the  smaller 
communities  where  non-receipts  of  coal  have  forced 
dealers  to  stop  deliveries  entirely,  and  where  many 
householders,  churches,  schools,  etc.,  have  been  un¬ 
able  to  secure  even  the  two-thirds  supply  to  which 


they  are  entitled  under  the  Administration  rules. 

Taken  all  in  all,  the  situation  today  indicates  that  a 
policy  of  strictest  economy  in  the  use  of  coal,  and 
the  substitution  of  other  fuel  in  all  possible  in¬ 
stances,  will  be  absolutely  necessary  if  the  winter 
season  is  to  be  passed  through  without  a  repetition 
of  last  year’s  experience. 


Situation  in  Columbus. 


Active  in  Both  Steam  and  Domestic  Trades — 
Efforts  Made  to  Supply  Northwest. 

An  over  supply  of  screenings  in  the  Columbus 
market,  caused  by  the  embargo  against  shipping 
anything  except  screened  coal  into  Michigan  is 
causing  a  softness  in  the  steam  trade.  But  this  con¬ 
dition  is  expected  to  be  only  temporary,  as  Ohio 
Fuel  Administrator  Frantz  has  modified  the  orders 
to  steam  users  prohibiting  larger  stocks  of  coal. 
In  other  words  the  ruling  permits  Ohio  steam  users 
to  continue  stocks  despite  the  recent  limitations  of 
the  Federal  Administration.  That  action  had  the 
effect  of  relieving  the  over  supply  in  this  territory. 
Railroads  are  taking  a  large  tonnage  as  the  freight 
movement  is  extra  large.  On  the  whole  the  steam 
trade  is  rather  active  and  the  recent  over  supply 
had  not  caused  any  decline  in  prices  from  the  fixed 
Government  levels. 

Domestic  trade  is  also  active,  as  dealers  are  now 
getting  a  large  tonnage  in  order  to  supply  house¬ 
holders.  Retail  stocks  in  the  larger  cities,  espe¬ 
cially,  have  been  increased  under  a  better  movement 
from  the  mines.  Retailers  are  busy  making  deliv¬ 
eries  as  orders  are  coming  in  nicely.  Reports  show 
that  domestic  users  in  Ohio  have  between  50  and 
60  per  cent  of  their  fuel  requirements  for  the 
coming  winter  in  stock.  The  situation  is  thus 
well  in  hand  and  the  Fuel  Administration  ex¬ 
presses  general  satisfaction.  Retail  prices  continue 
firm  at  the  quotations  fixed  by  the  State  Admin¬ 
istration.  The  large  amount  of  coal  now  sold  by 
retailers  comes  from  Ohio  mines.  Thick-vein 
Hocking  sells  at  $5.75  to  $5.90  for  lump  and 
egg  and  25  cents  less  for  mine-run.  Thin-vein 
Hocking  prices  are  $6.15  to  $6.30  for  prepared 
sizes  and  $5.90  to  $6.05  for  mine-run.  Pomeroy 
lump  and  egg  are  quoted  at  $6  to  $6.15  and  mine-run 
at  $5.75  to  $5.90.  Pocahontas  is  now  practically  out 
of  the  market,  while  West  Virginia  splints  sell  at 
$6.45  to  $6.60  for  prepared  sizes  and  25  cents  less 
for  mine-run.  Domestic  coke  is  $12.15  to  $12.25. 
Anthracite  sells  at  $10.70  to  $10.90,  when  it  is  ob¬ 
tainable. 

Activity  in  Lake  Trade. 

Considerable  activity  has  developed  in  the  lake 
trade.  Extra  efforts  are  being  made  to  supply  the 
Northwest  with  coal  before  navigation  closes*  and 
recent  records  are  generally  satisfactory.  In  fact, 
an  effort  is  being  made  to  get  the  Northwest  in 
shape  early  in  order  to  relieve  the  domestic  stress 
in  Michigan  and  certain  localities  in  Ohio.  The 
vessel  movement  is  generally  good  and  little  time  is 
lost  at  either  end  of  the  line.  The  T.  &*0.  C.  docks  • 
at  Toledo  during  the  week  ending  September  14 
loaded  92,000  tons  as  compared  with  66,000  tons  the 
previous  week.  The  total  handled  since  the  open¬ 
ing  of  navigation  is  1,449,000  tons.  The  Hocking 
Valley  docks  during  the  same  week  loaded  207.000 
tons,  as  compared  with  227,000  tons  -the  previous 
week  and  180,000  tons  the  second  previous  week. 
The  total  loaded  since  the  season  opened  is  3,296,000 
tons. 

The  question  of  production  is  now  attracting 
widespread  attention  and  special  efforts  are  being 
made  to  stimulate  it  in  all  producing  fields  in  the 
State.  Registration  day,  September  12,  caused  some 
reduction,  as  some  of  the  mines  were  closed  down 
entirely.  Production  Manager  Pritchard  had  se¬ 
cured  permission  to  register  all  miners  at  the  mouth 
of  the.  mines  and  in  that  way  kept  up  the  output, 
but  quite  a  few  locals  had  voted  for  a  holiday.  At 
other  places  from  four  to  six  hours  work  was  ob¬ 
tained..  On  the  whole  the  output  during  the  week 
was  fair  and  car  shortage  is  not  as  bad  as  formerly. 
Eastern  Ohio  is  credited  with  about  75  to  80  per 
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cent,  production.  Crooksville  and  Cambridge  re¬ 
port  about  the  same  percentage.  The  Hocking 
Valley  is  suffering  from  a  shortage  of  cars  on  the 
T.  &  O.  C.,  which  is  curtailing  the  output  to  about 
65  or  70  per  cent.  Pomeroy  Bend  produced  about 
80  per  cent,  of  normal. 


In  Central  Pennsylvania. 

Sentiment  Among  Mine  Workers  Is  Strongly 
Against  Claiming  or  Accepting 
Exemption 

Johnstown,  Pa.,  Sept.  19.— There  has  been  no 
pronounced  change  in  conditions  in  this  territory 
during  the  past  week.  There  is,  however,  a  feeling 
of  unrest  or  uncertainty,  as  well  as  an  attitude  of 
expectancy.  The  action  that  is  to  be  taken  by  Dr 
Garfield  with  reference  to  the  so-called  uneconomic 
mines  has  not  been  announced,  and  just  what  will 
be  done  with  the  miners  in  the  new  draft  remains  a 
mystery.  That  they  do  not  want  and  will  not  ask 
for  exemption,  generally  speaking,  is  quite  sure,  as 
many, of  them  really  feel  that  they  should  be  “over 
there  ’  with  relatives  and  friends  who  have  already 
joined  the  colors.  It  does  not  seem  possible  to 
bring  home  to  them  that  they  would  be  serving  bet¬ 
ter  by  working  full  time,  every  day,  in  the  mines 
than  any  other  way. 

As  illustrating  the  prevailing  feeling,  a  very  recent 
conversation  with  a  young  miner  may  be  interesting. 
He  stated,  with  some  show  of  pride,  that  he  was 
going  into  the  army,  and  was  told  that  he  would  be 
of  more  value  here,  getting  out  his  five  to  seven  tons 
of  coal  per  day.  In  that  way,  it  was  pointed  out 
to  him,  he  would  be  doing  his  part  toward  sustain¬ 
ing  a  great  many  more  than  one,  whereas  over  there 
he  would  simply  be  one  individual  and  one  easily 
replaced,  while  here,  as  a  miner,  he  would  be  hard 
to  replace.  His  answer  was  that  his  brother  was  a 
good  miner,  but  was  in  the  service  on  the  other  side 
and  as  he  was  no  better  than  his  brother  he  was 
going  there,  too. 

The  statements  to  him  that  his  brother  and  other 
good  miners  ought  to  be  digging  coal  instead  of 
eing  in  the  trenches,  that  without  coal  the  splendid 
1  men<^n  Program  could  not  be  carried  out.  because 
It  would  not  be  possible  to  get  the  food,  clothes  and 
munitions  to  them,  and  that  their  best  service  was 
here  instead,  of  over  there,  did  not  appear  to  alter 
his  feelings  in  the  least.  The  mine  workers  have  a 
real  desire  to  be  in  the  fight,  and  also  a  fear  that 
exemption,  either  asked  for  direct  or  secured  bv 
others,  for  them,  would  class  them,  at  least  with 
many  in  other  lines  who  have,  relatives  in  the  service 
-ft-  Jt  15  Possible  that  the  only  solution 
ui!l  be  found  in  mustering  them  into  the  service  and 
then  assigning  them  to  duty  at  the  mines  as  miners. 

Booze  Question  Again  to  the  Fore. 

The  booze  question  is  again  coming  up  promi¬ 
nently,  September  so  far  having  been  a  bad  month 
with  its  extra  temptations  due  to  Labor  Day,  pay 
days  and  Registration  Day,  with  the  usual  days  after 
each.  One  operating  company  has  had  a  number  of 
arrests  made  of  its  employes  found  loitering  on  the 
streets,  more  or  less  incapacitated  by  over-indul¬ 
gence  of  the  day  or  days  before,  and  it  is  thought 
this  method  will  be  adopted  by  others  if  it  is  shown 
that  any  good  has  been  accomplished  in  the  initial 
case. 

If  those  who  oppose  the  prohibition  legislation 
could  have  a  close-up  view  of  loss  of  coaftonnage 
directly  traceable  to  liquor,  it  is  very  likely  they 
would  change  their  views,  but  whatever  their  views, 
those  who  are  here  and  bending  every  energy  to  an 
increased  output  are  thoroughly  alive  to  the  situa¬ 
tion  and  using  every  method  suggested  to  overcome 
that  handicap. 


Perhaps  on  the  assumption  that  it  has  solved  all 
the  more  important  problems,  the  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion  is  now  sending  out  beauty  hints.  A  recent 
message  from  the  Conservation  Bureau  to  house¬ 
holders  advises  them  to  “Keep  a  pan  or  kettle  of 
water  always  on  the  kitchen  stove.  Moist  air  makes 
for  comfort,  health,  beauty  and  economy.’’ 
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Philadelphia  Trade  Conditions. 


Labor  Troubles  Affect  Anthracite  Shipments 
— Bituminous  Car  Supply  Fluctuating. 

There  was  a  distinct  shrinkage  in  anthracite  ship¬ 
ments  this  week  owing  to  the  labor  troubles  in  the 
region.  No  one  expects  that  the  layoff  will  be  of 
long  duration,  but  there  is  nevertheless  considerable 
anxiety  on  the  part  of  all.  The  consumers  have 
visions  of  a  greatly  increased  retail  price,  as  they 
fully  realize  that  an  advance  in  wages  will  be-  granted 
and  the  consumer  always  pays  it.  This  has  added 
greatly  to  the  dealers  troubles. 

One  effect  of  the  suspension  was  to  move  almost 
every  pound  of  coal  in  the  yards.  All  summer  long 
the  consumers  had  been  very  particular  about  receiv¬ 
ing  the  size  ordered.  This  had  become  so  serious 
that  the  fuel  authorities  came  out  with  a  suggestion 
to  the  public  that  if  they  would  take  a  mixture  of 
pea  and  egg  coal  it  would  move  the  slight  accumula¬ 
tion  of  these  sizes  on  the  dealers’  hands.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  such  a  mixture  would  easily  meet 
the  requirements  for  stove  and  nut,  which  sizes  were 
far  behind.  In  the  meantime  the  trouble  in  the  re¬ 
gion  arose  and  made  the  suggestion  unnecessary,  as 
the  public  seemed  willing  to  take  simply  coal. 

The  dealers  are  much  exercised  over  the  proba¬ 
bility  of  not  getting  anywhere  near  their  allotment 
for  this  month.  Everything  had  been  running  along 
fairly  well  until  the  hitch  in  the  region  upset  their 
plans.  They  had  expressed  much  satisfaction  at  the 
increased  allotment  as  granted  this  district  by  the 
Fuel  Administrator,  but  now  they  feel  they  will  be 
fortunate  if  they  come  anywhere  near  the  old  allot¬ 
ment  for  this  month.  The  authorities  also  had  is¬ 
sued  orders  to  give  preference  on  shipments  to  the 
suburban  communities,  as  many  of  them  had  suf¬ 
fered  all  summer  long  from  decreased  shipments. 

Practically  all  of  the  dealers  have  now  abandoned 
the  plan  of  trying  to  make  a  delivery  of  two-thirds 
of  their  orders.  Deliveries  so  far  made  on  this  basis 
run  from  40  per  cent  to  60  per  cent  of  the  total  or¬ 
ders  entered.  Now  with  real  coal  burning  weather 
only  a  matter  of  a  few  weeks  at  the  most,  the  deal¬ 
ers  are  trying  to  give  a  little  coal  to  each  of  their 
customers. 

Increased  Demand  for  Buckwheat. 

There  was  an  increased  demand  for  buckwheat 
coal  this  week  and  those  few  dealers  who  had  laid 
in  a  stock  of  it  began  to  move  it  long  before  they 
had  expected  to  have  any  call  for  it.  Others  called 
on  their  shippers  for  this  size  and  many  were  suc¬ 
cessful  in  receiving  prompt  shipment  of  their  orders. 
This  is  due  no  doubt  to  the  fact  that  as  long  ago  as 
last  winter  the  Administration  declared  this  size  to 
be  a  domestic  fuel,  and  they  simply  diverted  this 
size  from  their  steam  trade  as  soon  as  the  demand 
came  in. 

Among  the  other  steam  sizes,  rice  continues  to  be 
much  sought  after,  with  boiler  also  well  taken.  With 
culm  it  cannot  be  said  that  there  is  any  particular  de¬ 
mand,  nor  is  there  likely  to  be  for  some  time  to 
come.  A  number  of  big  plants  have  stocked  a  fair 
amount  of  it,  but  are  somewhat  timorous  of  taking 
in  any  more  until  they  find  just  what  position  they 
will  be  in  as  to  bituminous  coal. 

In  the  bituminous  trade  the  shipments  have  shown 
no  particular  improvements  recently.  Most  users 
reported  just  fair  receipts  and  in  some  cases  there 
was  actually  a  falling  off.  From  the  operators  it 
was  learned  that  the  car  supply  is  a  fluctuating 
quantity.  Some  still  advised  they  were  being  sup¬ 
plied  about  up  to  the  ability  of  such  labor  as  they 
had  to  load  them  ;  others  reported  a  distinct  shortage. 
There  continues  to  be  much  of  a  difference  of  opin¬ 
ion  as  to  the  published  reports  as  to  the  shrinkage 
in  bituminous  production.  Most  shippers  are  in¬ 
clined  to  resent  the  statement  that  they  have  had  suf¬ 
ficient  cars,  as  intimated  by  the  railroad  authorities. 
The  recent  fining  of  a  soft  coal  shipper  has  stirred 
the  trade,  and  while  there  are  rumors  of  further 
prosecutions  it  is  doubted  whether  they  will  involve 
any  concern  of  importance. 


West  Virginia  Conditions. 


Car  Supply  Shows  an  Improvement  in  Most 
Parts  of  the  State. 

Charleston,  W.  Va.,  Sept.  19. — The  production 
pendulum  is  now  swinging  the  other  way  in  West 
Virginia.  After  a  month  of  reverses  and  discourage¬ 
ments,  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  total  amount 
of  coal  produced  during  the  last  fortnight.  Whether 
because  of  vigorous  protests  lodged  by  production 
managers  or  for  other  reasons,  the  car  supply  has 
undergone  an  improvement  in  the  last  few  weeks 
and  some  regions  are  now  receiving  a  100  per  cent, 
car  supply.  One  or  two  districts,  however,  are  still 
hampered. 

Impetus  has  also  been  given  to  future  production 
by  the  action  of  the  southern  district  draft  board 
in  announcing  that  a  more  liberal  construction  will 
be  given  the  regulations  insofar  as  they  relate  to 
what  constitutes  “skilled  laborers”  in  the  mining 
industry.  During  the  early  part  of  September  the 
results  secured  by  production  managers  in  the  various 
districts  were  beginning  to  be  felt. 

The  latest  figures  available  for  the  New  River 
District  show  an  increase  in  production  amounting 
to  30,000  tons  a  week,  this  being  an  increase  of  seven 
per  cent.  A  gain  of  eight  per  cent  has  been  made  in 
the  Winding  Gulf  district,  where  the  weekly  pro¬ 
duction,  according  to  the  latest  figures  given  out, 
has  reached  105,000  tons.  After  having  to  contend 
against  a  poor  car  supply  during  practically  all  of 
August,  both  the  New  River  and  Winding  Gulf 
fields  are  now  securing  enough  cars  to  meet  all  re¬ 
quirements  and  have  been  assured  of  a  continued  100 
per  cent  supply. 

Production  in  the  Kanawha  District  has  shown 
an  upturn,  the  total  tonnage  for  the  latest  week  being 
184,031,  or  an  increase  of  about  14,000  tons. 

Conditions  are  not  so  favorable  in  the  Tug  River 
and  Pocahontas  districts,  where  there  has  been  a 
decrease,  the  latest  available  figures  showing  a  total 
production  in  round  numbers  of  432,000  tons,  the  de¬ 
crease  being  chiefly  due  to  car  shortage.  Mines  in 
the  two  districts  are  still  unable  to  secure  enough 
miners,  but  under  the  new  ruling  of  the  district  draft 
board  the  territory  under  discussion  will  not  be 
affected  by  the  draft  as  it  has  in  the  past  year. 

Production  in  the  Fairmont  region  is  still  being 
limited  by  poor  car  supply.  While  conditions  in  that 
respect  are  not  as  bad  as  they  were  still  the  mines 
of  the  district  find  it  impossible  to  make  much  head¬ 
way  in  helping  the  increased  production  movement 
under  present  conditions. 

In  the  territory  reached  by  the  Western  Maryland, 
transportation  conditions  are  just  the  reverse  of 
those  found  in  the  Fairmont  region,  mines  in  Ran¬ 
dolph  and  in  the  Upper  Potomac  fields  receiving  an 
ample  supply  of  cars. 


President  Acts  Wisely 

It  is  gratifying  that  the  President  has,  in  homely 
phrase,  put  his  foot  down  on  the  Bridgeport  labor 
situation.  So  many  of  our  public  men  have  from 
time  to  time  truckled  to  demands  made  by  labor 
that  it  has  seemed  as  if  one  organization  and  an¬ 
other  had  but  to  ask  and  it  would  receive,  with 
costs  and  expenses  spiraling  up  in  vicious  circles. 

We  have  had  a  veritable  reading  of  the  riot  act 
and  the  result  has  been  a  good  one,  especially  as  a 
spirit  of  impartiality  is  shown  in  toning  down  a 
truculent  manufacturing  concern  as  well  as  calling  a 
halt  to  the  demands  of  the  Bridgeport  people. 

Such  well-considered  executive  action  may  well  be 
of  more  than  temporary  interest  and  significance. 
There  has  to  be  a  stop  some  time  to  the  mounting 
compensation  of  labor,  for  it  but  adds  to  the  costs 
which  labor  must  itself  meet,  leaving  the  employes 
no  better  off  in  the  long  run  than  they  were  at  the 
outset.  Economists  have  often  pointed  out  that  it 
is  not  the  amount  received,  but  the  material  that 
can  be  purchased,  that  determines  whether  one  is 
well  paid  or  not.  If  by  stroke  of  the  pen  all  prices 
could  be  cut  in  half,  labor  would  be  as  well  off  with 
half  its  present  wage. 


The  Chicago  Market. 


Trade  Welcomes  Zone  Modifications,  Which 
Broaden  Market  for  Illinois  Coal. 

A  revision  of  the  Illinois  zone  lines,  in  consequence 
of  the  record-breaking  production  of  coal  in  this 
district,  has  come  even  sooner  than  those  dealers 
who  were  aware  of  the  excellent  outlook  had  ex¬ 
pected.  Dr.  F.  C.  Honnold,  District  Representative, 
said  the  new  zone  lines  would  probably  not  be  an¬ 
nounced  for  a  week,  and  he  had  heard  nothing  offi¬ 
cially  concerning  the  revision,  but  press  reports  quot¬ 
ing  officials  of  the  Fuel  Administration  at  Washing¬ 
ton  to  the  effect  that  the  zone  will  be  enlarged,  are 
accepted  as  correct. 

The  extension  of  the  zone  will  have  a  stimulating 
effect  upon  the  market,  which  is  in  need  of  stimula¬ 
tion.  Compared  with  the  lean  years  preceding  1916, 
the  market  is  excellent,  but  to  those  whose  memory 
does  not  easily  go  back  of  the  coal  boom  which  came 
then,  the  recent  weeks  have  been  dull.  Some  of  the 
jobbers  have  even  had  men  on  the  road  for  the  first 
time  in  months.  The  extension  of  the  zone  will 
bring  into  the  local  market  many  old  customers 
whom  the  Chicago  dealers  have  been  barred  from 
selling. 

The  determination  to  revise  the  zone  lines  at  this 
time  is  taken  as  additional  evidence  that  a  removal 
of  restrictions  on  the  Illinois  shipments,  except  per¬ 
haps  to  the  east,  is  quite  possible  by  January  1. 
This  is  a  condition  to  which  the  wholesale  dealers, 
of  course,  look  forward  with  anticipation.  It  will 
enable  them  to  renew  relationships  with  their  cus¬ 
tomers  outside  the  zone. 

Hope  for  Further  Zone  Changes. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  discussion  as  to  the  effect 
which  Illinois  experience  will  have  on  the  zone  sys¬ 
tem  generally.  Now  that  the  temporary  conditions 
which  it  was  established  to  overcome  have  been 
overcome  in  Illinois,  it  is  felt  by  many  that  pro¬ 
ducers  and  dealers  can  be  depended  upon  to  get 
along  without  such  hard  and  fast  control  in  the 
future,  which  interferes  to  such  a  distressing  extent 
with  trade  relationship  established  by  many  years’ 
dealings.  If  other  zones  have  the  same  experiences, 
an  abandonment  of  the  entire  system  except  for 
certain  general  rules  in  the  interest  of  avoiding  un¬ 
necessary  freight  congestion,  and  to  insure  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  necessary  grades  of  coal  for  shipping  and 
munition  plants,  is  thought  to  be  a  possibility.  The 
Federal  Food  Administration  has  shown  a  willing¬ 
ness  to  remove  restrictions  when  conditions  make 
it  possible,  and  a  disinclination  to  disturb  long-estab¬ 
lished  trade  relationships,  which  it  is  thought  may 
furnish  a  precedent  for  the  Fuel  Administration. 

There  has  been  a  decided  revival  of  interest  among 
domestic  consumers  of  coal  this  week.  Cold  nights 
have  started  up  many  heating  plants,  and  the  call  of 
the  Fuel  Administration  for  all  hard  coal  to  be 
saved  until  Christmas,  and  soft  coal  to  be  purchased 
for  use  in  the  mild  weather,  has  helped  the  retail 
dealers  to  dispose  of  the  bituminous  they  have  been 
piling  up.  The  situation  with  regard  to  screenings 
is  rapidly  improving.  Production  is  holding  up. 
Dr.  Honnold  reports  that  the  record  of  8,000,000 
tons  produced  in  this  zone  in  July  and  August  will 
not  be  lowered  in  September,  in  spite  of  the  time 
lost  by  primary  day,  registration  day  and  by  State 
fairs,  which  are  now  being  held  and  which  usually 
mean  a  day  or  so  layoff  by  the  miners. 

The  hard  coal  situation  is  straightening  out,  thanks 
to  the  efforts  of  the  Fuel  Administration,  which  have 
relieved  the  dealers  of  responsibility.  When  cus¬ 
tomers  complain,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  the 
dealer  is  without  power  since  every  delivery  he 
makes  is  under  the  strict  rules  of  the  Administra¬ 
tion. 


In  an  order  issued  by  Dr.  Garfield,  effective  Sep- 
( ember  16,  jobbers  are  authorized  to  charge  a  com¬ 
mission  of  five  per  cent  on  the  delivered  price  of 
cannel  coal  handled  by  them  as  purchasing  agents 
for  retail  dealers  or  consumers.  This  is  the  same 
as  the  margin  on  smithing  coal. 
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Twin  Cities  Market. 


Trade  Disappointed  at  Size  of  Lake  Receipts 
for  Season  to  Date. 

Ihere  is  apparently  no  question  that  the  close  of 
navigation  will  show  that  the  Northwest  is  behind 
in  its  allotment  of  hard  coal.  Receipts  at  the  four 
ports  on  Lake  Superior  to  the  last  of  August  were 
927,946  tons  of  hard  coal,  as  against  763,993  tons 
for  the  same  period  of  the  year  before.  Last  year 
there  was  received  between  September  1  and  the 
close  of  navigation  slightly  over  950,000  tons  of  hard 
coal,  as  against  676,000  tons  for  the  same  period  of 
1916.  There  is  little  chance  for  any  such  increase 
this  year.  In  fact,  the  pressure  of  demand  from 
other  sections,  the  scarcity  of  labor,  and  the  diffi- 
culiies  with  cars  and  vessels  all  tend  to  make  this 
year  unlikely  to  exceed  the  showing  of  1916.  If 
the  Northwest  has  a  tonnage  of  1,600,000  tons  at 
the  close  of  navigation — a  shrinkage  of  10  per  cent, 
from  1917 — it  will  be  fortunate.  This  would  mean 
receiving  for  the  remainder  of  the  season,  about 
the  same  as  two  years  ago. 

The  showing  on  soft  coal  is  but  slightly  better. 
Tonnage  to  the  close  of  August  was  4,902,000, 
against  4,765,000  for  the  preceding  year — a  gain  of 
135,000  tons,  to  make  up  'the  deficit  in  hard  coal 
and  meet  the  demands  from  industrial  needs  diverted 
by  the  prospective  cutting  off  of  supplies  from  the 
Illinois  field  on  September  30,  as  well  as  meeting 
any  increased  requirements  due  to  the  growth  of  the 
country.  Coal  men  here  feel  confident  that  it  will 
be  necessary  to  extend  the  time  in  which  coal  may 
be  shipped  from  Illinois.  That  will  be  of  but  little 
aid,  as  the  nearby  demand  has  been  all  that  they 
could  serve  easily  for  some  time.  Some  Illinois 
mines  are  able  to  ship  in  hopper  bottom  cars,  but 
these  are  objectionable  to  most  dealers  in  this  terri¬ 
tory,  as  they  have  no  facilities  for  unloading  them 
by  dumping.  And  the  shoveling  method  is  much 
more  expensive,  and  when  labor  is  scarce  tends  to 
run  up  demurrage  costs. 

The  labor  question  is  a  serious  one,  and  city  re¬ 
tailers  are  finding  deliveries  increasingly  difficult. 
The  forthcoming  draft  will  still  further  cut  into 
available  labor,  although  not  to  the  same  extent  as 
did  the  draft  on  the  younger  men.  Under  present 
conditions,  retailers  figure  they  are  losing  money  on 
their  domestic  business.  The  increase  just  granted 
to  the  teaming  charge  will  help  there,  but  the  costs 
are  not  limited  to  teaming,  and  the  remainder  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  ignored. 

Altogether  the  coming  winter  promises  to  be  a 
strenuous  one  for  the  trade.  There  will  be  a  short¬ 
age  oi  hard  coal  without  question,  and  perhaps  one 
of  soft  coal.  In  the  cities,  the  situation  can  be  re¬ 
lieved  with  coke,  of  which  there  will  be  an  ample 
supply  available.  In  the  country,  there  seems  likely 
to  be  a  serious  situation  develop  unless  there  is  a 
distinct  increase  in  deliveries- of  soft  coal  from  some 
section. 


More  About  Baltimore  Coal. 

Regarding  the  quality  of  the  bituminous  coal  being 
shipped  to  Baltimore,  which  is  discussed  at  length 
in  another  column,  a  well-known  coal  man  of  that 
city  writes : 

“What  you  have  heard  about  the  quality  of  this 
coal  is  quite  correct,  and  we  are  under  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  Baltimore  is  getting  more  than  a  fair 
share  of  bad  coal. 

“The  Government  has  drawn  very  heavily  on  the 
Quemahcning-Somerset  and  Upper  Potomac  regions, 
having  taken  practically  all  of  the  best.  These  re¬ 
gions,  unfortunately,  produce  some  very  indifferent 
coal,  especially  the  wagon  coal. 

'The  Fuel  Administrator  for  the  State  of  Mary¬ 
land  has  been  distributing  quite  a  good  bit  of  coal. 
Just  what  system  is  followed  in  placing  these  orders 
around  among  the  mines,  we  do  not  know,  but  the 
result  is  usually  poor  coal  when  obtained  from  these 
sources.” 


Help  your  uncle  by  buying  Liberty  Bonds.  Not  a 
bond — bonds. 


Record-Breaking  Lake  Shipments. 

A  record  for  soft  coal  shipments  on  the  great  lakes 
was  made  in  August,  when  the  fleet  loaded  4,805,- 
049  tons  and,  including  bunker  coal,  close  to  5,000,- 
000  tons. 

Big  as  this  volume  was,  it  was  somewhat  short 
of  the  schedule  set  by  the  Fuel  Administration,  which 
called  for  4,900,000  tons. 

Up  to  September  1  the  season’s  movement  of 
bituminous  was  1,089.000  tons  behind  the  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration’s  schedule. 

Nevertheless  the  August  total,  excluding  fuel  for 
boats,  was  106,049  tons  more  than  the  largest  amount 
evei  before  carried  on  the  lakes  in  a  month,  which 
was  in  September  last  year — 4,699,000  tons,  exclusive 
of  bunker  coal  and  anthracite. 


Heavy  Connellsville  Output 

The  estimated  coke  output  of  the  Connellsville 
region  for  the  week  ending  September  14  was  348,- 
330,  of  which  171,370  tons  ate  credited  to  the  Con¬ 
nellsville,  and  176,960  tons  to  the  Lower  Connells¬ 
ville  region,  representing  gains  of  525  and  2,595  tons 
respectively,,  or  a  total  gain  of  3,120  tons.  By  in¬ 
terests  the  tonnage  was:  Furnace,  189,565;  mer¬ 
chant,  158,765  tons.  The  revision  of  the  active  oven 
lists  gives  the  number  at  29,532,  or  605  less  than 
during  the  previous  week.  The  blown  out  ovens 
were  at  plants  of  the  furnace  interests  which  are  in¬ 
creasing  their  shipments  of  by-product  coal. 

With  an  estimated  coke  production  of  348,330  tons, 
and  raw  coal  output  of  216,185  tons  last  week,  or 
an  aggregate  tonnage,  when  the  coke  is  reduced  to 
the  coal  equivalent,  there  was  a  gain  of  17,165  tons 
over  the  aggregate  of  the  week  preceding.  The 
gain  in  coke  alone  was  3,120  tons,  and  of  coal,  12,467 
tons.  The  significant  and  encouraging  feature  is  that 
the  gain  is  a  successive  one,  the  upward  trend  having 
started  just  a  month  ago  and  progressed  by  steady 
and  certain  steps  from  week  by  week. 


Conservation  in  New  York. 

State  Administrator  Cooke  of  New  York  has  is¬ 
sued  the  following  statement : 

“Owners  of  237  boiler  plants  in  the  nine  southern 
counties  of  New  York  State,  which  include  Greater 
New  York,  have  already  replied  to  the  question¬ 
naires  of  the  State  Fuel  Administration.  Among 
these  replies  are  twenty-one  covering  steam  plants 
which  consumed  628,315  tons  of  coal  last  year,  the 
owners  of  which  advise  the  Fuel  Administrator  that 
the  improvements  and  repairs  they  are  making  will 
save  68,023  tons  of  coal  a  year,  or  11  per  cent,  of 
their  last  year’s  consumption. 

“These  prompt  and  cheerful  responses  to  the  ques¬ 
tionnaires  gratified  and  encouraged  the  State  Fuel 
Administration.  Hearty  co-operation  of  this  char¬ 
acter  will  save  the  day.  The  estimated  shortage  of 
coal  is  less  than  11  per  cent,  and,  if  other  consumers 
can  effect  similar  economies  the  supply  will  be  ade¬ 
quate,  provided  labor  troubles  do  not  suspend  opera¬ 
tions  at  the  mines.” 


Notes  of  Interest. 

The  Inter-City  Coal  Co.,  a  $200,000  corporation, 
has  been  organized  in  New  York  by  W.  D.  Eyre 
and  T.  L.  Eyre,  of  the  Eyre  Fuel  Co.,  29  Broadway, 
and  J.  H.  Cullen,  of  the  Cullen  Transportation  Co., 
17  Battery  Place. 

Harry  J.  Taylor,  who  has  been  connected  with 
the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  interests  for 
over  15  years  and  is  very  well  known  in  the  coal 
trade  of  the  Middle  West,  will  become  associated 
with  the  Semet-Solvay  Co.’s  sales  office  at  Detroit 
on  October  1. 

Fifty-four  new  locomotives  were  shipped  to  rail¬ 
roads  during  the  week  ending  September  7,  it  was 
announced  by  Director  General  McAdoo.  Thirty- 
two  of  the  engines  went  to  railroads  serving  coal 
mines,  as  follows:  C.  &  E.  I.,  6;  Southern,  2;  Ill¬ 
inois  Central,  4;  Virginian,  1;  New  York  Central,  5; 
P.  &  R.,  1 ;  B.  &  O.,  10;  C.  B.  &  Q.,  1;  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  2. 


Location  of  Mines  Shut  Out  of  Lower 
Michigan  by  Zoning  Changes. 

Following  a  modification  of  the  zoning  system  to 
permit  of  Indiana  and  Illinois  coal  being  shipped  to 
the  southern  peninsula  of  Michigan,  the  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration  has  zoned  certain  West  Virginia  and 
eastern  Kentucky  coals  out  of  that  territory.  The 
mines  prohibited  from  shipping  to  southern  Mich¬ 
igan  by  the  new  orders,  which  became  effective  on 
September  17,  are  located  as  follows: 

In  West  Virginia,  along  the  Kanawha  &  Michigan 
Ry.,  the  Kanawha  &  West  Virginia  Ry.,  and  the 
Coal  &  Coke  Ry.  west  of  Dundon,  including  their 
short-line  connections. 

In  the  Kenova  and  Thacker  districts  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  Kentucky,  along  the  Norfolk  &  Western 
Ry.  and  short-line  connections. 

In  the  Logan  and  Kanawha  districts  west  of  St. 
Albans.  W.  Va.,  along  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Ry. 
and  short-line  connections. 

In  eastern  Kentucky,  along  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
and  Sandy  Valley  &  Elkhorn  railways  and  their 
chort-line  connections. 

.In  Virginia,  along  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  Ry. ; 
in  eastern  Kentucky  along  the  Louisville  &  Nash¬ 
ville  RR.  and  the  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  &  Texas 
Pacific  Ry.,  and  in  Tennessee  along  the  line  of  the 
Cumberland  Valley  Division  of  the  Louisville  & 
Nashville  RR.  and  along  the  Middlesborough  RR., 
including  short-line  connections. 

The  mines  located  on  the  Ohio  River  Division, 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  RR.  in  Mason  County,  W.  Va., 
are  prohibited  from  shipping  only  to  points  in  the 
lower  Michigan  peninsula  on  and  east  of  a  line  coin¬ 
cident  with  the  Grand  Rapids  &  Indiana  Ry.  and  its 
branches. 


Minneapolis-St.  Paul  Notes. 

Arch  Coleman,  of  the  City  Fuel  Co,,  Minneapolis, 
has  been  named  as  the  chairman  of  the  Hennepin 
County  Republican  Committee. 

Retailers  of  both  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  com¬ 
plain  of  inability  to  secure  labor  to  deliver  coal.  As 
a  result,  orders  are  held  up  which  have  been  placed 
for  some  time  past. 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  induce  the  use  of  wood 
as  a  relief  to  the  demand  for  coal,  but  the  extreme 
prices  on  wood  prevent  it.  The  State  Railroad  Com¬ 
mission  is  considering  a  reduction  of  freight  rates 
on  cord  wood  to  this  end.  Prices  may  also  be 
fixed  on  wood  by  the  Fuel  Administration. 

The  Fuel  Administration  has  raised  the  teaming 
charge  for  domestic  coal  in  Minneapolis  from.  75c. 
a  ton  to  90c.,  and  steam  coal  from  50c.  to  60c.  Carry¬ 
ing  charges  from  the  sidewalk  to  the  bin  are  in¬ 
creased  from  40c.  to  75c.,  with  an  increase  of  25c. 
for  each  story  up  or  down  that  has  to  be  carried. 

Ezra  F.  Elliott,  an  old-time  coal  man  of  Minne¬ 
apolis,  died  last  week,  aged  78  years.  Mr.  Elliott 
had  been  in  Minneapolis  for  30  years.  In  former 
years  he  was  connected  with  the  old  Pioneer  Fuel 
Co.,  and  was  later  on  in  the  retail  business  as  the 
Elliott  Fuel  Co.  He  sold  out  some  years  ago,  and 
for  some  time  past  has  not  been  in  active  work. 
A  widow  survives  him. 


American  Coal  to  Italy. 

Exports  of  coal  from  the  United  States  to  Italy, 
by  months,  during  1918  and  three  years  previous 


were : 

Month:  1915  1916  1917  1918 

January  .  88,622  100,039  71,773  4,505 

February  .  56,729  161,614  52,871  1,000 

March  .  72,371  142,322  72,332  2,473 

April  . 253,273  299,557  72,771  2,016 

May  . 285,027  160,465  41,139  . 

June  . 383,019  230,968  58,516  . 

Total  . 1,039,041  1,094,965  369,402  9,994 


Official  figures  just  published  show  that  only  242,- 
000  tons  of  coal  was  imported  into  Spain  during  the' 
first  half  of  this  year,  as  compared  with  imports  of 
741,000  tons  for  the  first  six  months  of  1917.  Coke 
imports  were  33,000  tons,  as  against  44,000  tons  last 
year. 
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Labor  Troubles  Cut  Down  Anthracite  Production. 

Walkout  of  25,000  Miners  Tied  Up  Some  Collieries  in  Schuylkill  Region  Early  This  Week, 
but  Most  of  the  Men  Involved  Have  Since  Returned  to  Work. 


Buffalo  Trade  Notes. 


For  a  while  early  this  week  it  looked  as  if  the 
labor  situation  in  the  anthracite  region  had  got  be¬ 
yond  the  control  of  the  Fuel  Administration  and  the 
Union  officials,  and  that  a  strike  of  serious  propor¬ 
tions  had  been  precipitated  by  the  radical  element 
among  the  mine  workers.  Since  then  the  situation 
has  improved.  Most  of  the  25,000  men  in  the 
Schuylkill  region  who  were  idle  on  Monday  have 
returned  to  work,  and  production,  which  had  been 
considerably  reduced  by  the  walkout,  is  understood 
to  be  pretty  well  back  to  normal. 

The  trouble  was  due  to  the  insistence  of  the  radi¬ 
cals  that  their  demand  for  higher  wages  be  granted 
at  once.  Agents  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 
had  been  sent  to  the  region  to  investigate  conditions 
and  report  to  the  Fuel  Administration  if  the  men 
were  entitled  to  a  raise.  Dr.  Garfield  had  given 
assurances  that  if  the  reports  of  these  investigators 
justified  it,  he  would  recommend  to  President  Wil¬ 
son  a  revision  of  the  wage  contract  to  the  end  that 
the  hard  coal  miners  could  earn  at  least  as  much 
as  those  employed  in  the  soft  coal  mines.  T  hat 
was  the  basis  of  their  complaint— that  they  were  not 
as  well  paid  as  the  bituminous  mine  workers. 

The  men  were  supported  in  their  request  for  more 
money  by  the  Union  officials,  but  the  latter  were 
strongly  opposed  to  a  strike  and  repeatedly  urged  a 
continuation  of  work  while  the  Government,  was 
carrying  out  its  investigation.  Many  of  the  miners, 
however,  preferred  to  listen  to  other  counsels  and 
refused  to  go  to  work  Monday,  following  a  mass 
meeting  at  Shamokin  on  the  preceding  Saturday, 
when  it  was  voted  to  quit.  Most  of  the  collieries 
affected  are  located  in  that  part  of  the  Schuylkill 
region  north  of  Broad  Mountain,  in  the  section  be¬ 
tween  Shenandoah  and  Shamokin.  Miners  in  the 


The  Northern  Coal  Co.,  of  St.  Louis,  has  hied  a 
brief  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
asking  for  the  recovery  of  $56,462.80  from  the  Mobile 
&  Ohio  R.  R.  for  failure  to  furnish  sufficient  cars  at 
its  mines. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  announced  that  it 
has  received  positive  assurance  that  the  story  that 
the  B.  &  O.  RR.  is  to  be  made  exclusively  a  coal 
road  is  unfounded.  While  the  coal  haul  will  be 
pushed  to  aid  the  tight  fuel  situation  there  will  be 
no  untoward  interruption  of  ordinary  traffic. 

The  declaration  of  Senator  Pittman  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  may  take  over  all  coal  and  oil  lands  is  not  re¬ 
garded  seriously.  Most  of  the  trade  feels  that  the 
government  lacks  authority  to  take  over  the  coal 
lands  absolutely,  while  granting  that  Federal  con¬ 
trol  during  the  war  is  not  to  be  seriously  questioned. 

The  Baltimore  Coal  Exchange,  through  its  presi¬ 
dent,  B.  M.  Watts,  has  issued  a  circular  letter  invok¬ 
ing  the  patriotic  co-operation,  of  the  public  in  the 
delivery  and  the  conservation  of  coal.  This  is  in 
line  with  a  letter  sent  out  by  the  National  Retail 
Coal  Merchants.  The  plan  is  doubtless  one  that 
other  associations  can  follow  with  advantage. 

Important  features  of  the  old  jobbing  trade  as  re¬ 
organized  under  the  purchasing  agent  system  of  the 
Government  were  considered  in  a  two  day  confer¬ 
ence  this  week  held  in  Pittsburgh  by  the  executive 
committee  of  the  National  Jobbers  Association.  The 
Baltimore  member  of  the  committee,  Charles  W. 
Hendley,  went  to  Pittsburgh  for  the  meeting. 

An  official  of  a  retail  business  at  Hartford,  Conn., 
writes :  “This  city  has  received  approximately  35 
per  cent  of  the  coal  allotted  to  it  for  the  year  1918. 
Practically  all  the  coal  received  has  been  delivered  to 
the  trade.  There  is  no  coal  in  stock,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  small  amount  of  pea  and  buck.  We 
have  no  stock  this  year.  All  other  years  we  have 
had  a  stock  sufficient  to  do  business  at  least  six 
weeks.” 


Wyoming  and  Lehigh  regions,  as  well  as  those  south 
of  Broad  Mountain  and  in  the  Lykens  Valley,  re¬ 
fused  to  joint  in  the  movement. 

When  Dr.  Garfield  was  advised  on  Monday  that 
many  collieries  were  idle  he  sent  the  following  tele¬ 
gram  to  James  Matthews,  president  of  District  No. 
9,  U.  M.  W.,  at  Shenandoah : 

“Your  telegram  even  date.  Please  make  it  per¬ 
fectly  clear  to  all  your^men  that  as  long  as  they  are 
out  on  strike  I  will  not  confer  with  them  nor  take 
any  steps  in  their  behalf  and  that  they  will  be  held 
personally  and  strictly  responsible.” 

A  further  exchange  of  telegrams  was  followed  by 
a  statement  from  Dr.  Garfield’s  office  reading: 

“Dr.  Garfield  believes  the  stoppage  of  work  by  a 
small  proportion  of  the  miners  in  District  No.  9  of 
the  anthracite  fields  is  due  to  a  misunderstanding, 
and  is  likely  to  be  settled  very  shortly. 

“All  the  officials  of  the  LTnited  Mine  Workers  of 
America  as  well  as  the  local  officials  in  the  anthra¬ 
cite  fields  are  aware  that  Dr.  Garfield  is  speeding  up 
as  fast  as  possible  the  investigation  being  made  by 
the  Department  of  Labor  as  to  the  differences  in 
wages  in  the  different  fields  and  the  rise  in  the  cost 
of  living,  and  that  no  action  in  regard  to  mine  wages 
will  be  taken  until  the  report  of  this  investigation 
is  completed. 

“The  authorized  mine  workers’  officials  understand 
this  and  the  misunderstanding  which  has  led  to  this 
partial  strike  must  be  on  the  part  of  the  workers  in 
this  particular  part  of  the  anthracite  fields.” 

On  Tuesday  the  situation  was  improved,  some  of 
■  the  collieries  that  had  been  idle  on  Monday  being 
able  to  resume  operations,  and  on  Wednesday  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  them  were  running,  though  in  some 
cases  with  reduced  forces. 


One  colliery  superintendent  referred  in  the  course 
of  a  recent  conversation  of  the  amount  of  bad-order 
equipment  now  in  service  on  the  railroads.  “Many 
old  cars  which  have  not  been  used  before  for  a  long 
time  come  to  us  jammed  and  battered,  and  we  make 
repairs,”  he  said.  “I  have  a  gang  of  carpenters  at 
work  constantly  mending  them  so  they  will  hold 
coal.” 

What  effect  will  there  be  on  prospective  business 
developments  because  of  a  change  in  political  senti¬ 
ment?  After  the  Civil  War  the  G.  A.  R.  was  a  great 
factor  in  politics.  Will  we  see  a  greater  G.  A.  R. 
formed  among  the  millions  of  men  now  in  service? 
Many  writers  have  commented  upon  the  different 
viewpoint  that  military  service  gives.  Associations 
formed  among  men  of  all  classes,  from  all  parts  of 
the  country,  have  a  wonderful  result  in  enlarging 
one’s  mental  radius,  so  to  speak,  while  in  this  case, 
in  -particular,  foreign  service  and  the  international 
ideas  that  are  a  concomitant  thereof  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  have  a  marked  result.  The  far-looking  busi¬ 
ness  man  must  surely  give  a  thought  to  the  national 
politics  of  the  future. 

The  appointment  of  John  William  Davis  as  Am¬ 
bassador  to  Great  Britain  disposes  of  certain  quite 
definite  rumors  relative  to  Dr.  Garfield  being  sent  to 
London,  and  this  is  gratifying  to  the  coal  men  as  a 
whole,  for  while  they  have  not  agreed  with  all  of 
his  rulings,  it  is  realized  that  he  and  his  immediate 
staff  have  learned  much  of  the  coal  business  in  the 
past  year  and  that  in  the  event  of  a  change,  particu¬ 
larly  a  change  bringing  in  someone  outside  the  pres¬ 
ent  Fuel  Administration  forces,  it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  new  Administrator  and  his  personal 
staff  to  spend  considerable  time  in  acquiring  such  an 
amount  of  information  as  Dr.  Garfield  and  his  as¬ 
sistants  have  already  acquired.  In  brief,  the  idea 
is  that  it  is  best  to  let  well  enough  alone. 


The  Fuel  Administrator  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  has 
directed  local  dealers  to  limit  their  deliveries  to  a 
'maximum  of  12  tons  on  each  order,  regardless  of  its 
size.  The  two-thirds  rule  still  applies  on  orders 
between  6  and  12  tons. 


F.  J.  Durdan  finds  that  it  pays  to  be  in  close  touch 
with  mining  centers  and  has  gone  on  a  week’s  trip  to 
the  Pittsburgh  territory. 

The  local  Fuel  Administrator  has  ordered  all 
lights  and  elevator  service  stopped  in  office  build¬ 
ings  after  8  p.  m.,  and  all  day  Sunday,  in  order  to 
save  coal  for  war  purposes. 

J.  Fred  Morlock  reports  that  his  new  Victory 
mine  is  now  producing  150  tons  of  coal  a  day,  but 
the  closing  up  of  deals  for  two  or  three  other  mines 
has  been  delayed  till  about  the  end  of  the  month. 

The  Fourth  Liberty  Loan  campaign  is  in  prepara¬ 
tion.  Walter  P.  Cooke  has  sent  out  circulars,  ap¬ 
pointing  various  chairmen  through  whom  the  city 
will  be  covered.  Irving  S.  Underhill  will  represent 
the  coal  and  ice  interests,  and  he  has  already  written 
to  certain  leading  members  of  these  trades,  asking 
them  to  act  on  his  committee. 

Howard  A.  Forman,  County  Fuel  Administrator, 
has  gone  to  New  York  to  ask  for  a  larger  supply  of 
anthracite.  Retailers  are  refusing  to  take  any  more 
orders,  saying  that  they  cannot  fill  what  they  have. 
Pretty  nearly  all  consumers  have,  however,  given 
their  orders  already.  More  coal  was  promised  in 
September,  but  it  does  not  come. 

George  A.  Corson,  who  promoted  the  new  Buffalo- 
Kanawha  Corporation,  will  remain  in  Buffalo, 
though  he  is  named  as  manager.  James  T.  Light- 
ner,  a  practical  engineer  and  director  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  of  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  will  be  in  charge  of 
operations.  The  Campbell  Creek  Coal  Co.  takes  the- 
output  of  the  mine,  some  of  which  was  shipped  last 
week. 

The  Buffalo  Bituminous  Committee  will  hereafter 
hold  meetings  every  other  Tuesday,  as  arranged  at 
the  last  meeting.  C.  L.  Couch,  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Jobbers’  National  Association,  gave 
a  report  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  latter  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  in  which  he  said  that  no  change  of  the  status 
of  the  jobber  had  yet  been  made,  though  he  took  a 
hopeful  view  of  the  situation.  He  was  in  Pittsburgh 
for  the  September  meeting  of  the  committee. 


Elmira  Not  Suffering. 

A  coal  man  of  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  writes : 

“Domestic  consumers  in  Elmira  and  generally  in 
southern  and  western  New  York  unquestionably  had 
more  coal  in  their  homes  September  1  this  year  than 
on  that  date  in  many  years.  People  have  not  been 
able  to  get  coal  as  fast  as  they  wished,  because  it 
had  to  be  mined  and  shipped,  and  it  takes  three 
months  to  mine  25  per  cent  of  a  year’s  supply,  and 
six  months  to  mine  50  per  cent,  and  the  half  of  the 
year  from  April  1  will  not  have  expired  until  the 
30th  of  September.  But  if  the  consumers  have  re¬ 
ceived  50  per  cent  of  their  fuel  by  the  first  week  in 
October  they  will  have  gotten  all  that  it  was  possible 
for  them  to  get,  and  all  that  had  money  or  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  buy  coal  have  undoubtedly  secured  more  than 
they  are  entitled  to. 

“The  outlook  for  next  winter  is  a  weather  prob¬ 
lem  entirely.  If  we  have  a  mild  winter,  the  situation 
will  be  very  easy.  Unnecessarily  scaring  the  public 
about  the  coal  supply,  as  has  been  done  by  running 
films  in  moving  picture  shows  and  making  exag¬ 
gerated  statements  in  the  papers,  alleged  to  emanate 
from  local  fuel  administrators,  has  made  the  prob¬ 
lem  much  more  difficult  than  it  otherwise  would 
have  been.  I  have  often  seen  the  situation  on  the 
first  of  October  very  much  worse  than  it  will  be  this 
year,  but  nobody  thought  or  said  -anything  about  it 
because  the  coal  business  was  handled  by  men  of 
experience  in  the  business,  who  didn’t  hunt  ducks 
with  a  brass  band.” 


At  Detroit,  under  the  rules  established  by  State 
Administrator,  people  heating  their  houses  with 
base-burners,  have  the  first  call  on  the  anthracite 
supply.  Any  surplus  will  be  apportioned  to  those 
having  hot-air  furnaces,  but  not  until  soft  coal  equal 
to  one-half  of  their  estimated  winter  requirements 
has  been  delivered.  Householders  using  steam  or 
hot-water  equipment  are  not  allowed  to  have  either 
anthracite  or  coke,  but  must  use  bituminous. 


Miscellaneous  Notes. 
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West  Virginia  Notes. 

The  Elkins  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  has  made  a  number 
of  improvements  at  its  Masontown  plant  during  the 
last  few  months. 

Coal  is  now  being  mined  by  the  Jones  Coal  & 
Land  Co.  from  Mines  Nos.  1  and  2,  on  Dinges  Run, 
in  the  Logan  field. 

A  marked  improvement  has  been  shown  in  the 
car  supply  of  the  mines  on  Elk  River  supplied  by 
the  Coal  &  Coke  Railway. 

H.  C.  Jones,  of  Logan,  general  manager  of  the 
Brush  Creek  Coal  Co.,  announced  that  within  a  few 
weeks  his  company  expects  to  begin*  mining  coal  at 
its  plant  on  Coal  River. 

Preliminary  to  reopening  its  No.  1  mine,  the  Irvena 
Coal  Co.,  which  has  a  plant  near  Kingwood,  in  Pres¬ 
ton  County,  has  built  a  new  tipple.  Another  im¬ 
provement  is  the  installation  of  motor  haulage. 

The  development  of  coal  lands  in  Upshur  County 
will  be  undertaken  by  the  Majestic  Coal  Mining  Co. 
The  incorporators  are  K.  A.  Kane,  W.  H.  Ochiltree, 
J.  S.  Schwartz,  E.  A.  Morris  and  R.  M.  Carpenter, 
all  of  Pittsburgh. 

The  Virginian  Power  Co.,  which  furnishes  power 
to  mines  in  the  New  River  and  Winding  Gulf  fields, 
has  been  made  defendant  in  a  suit  of  $150,000  for 
damages,  filed  by  companies  which  allege  that  the 
failure  of  the  company  to  furnish  power,  as  con¬ 
tracted  for,  has  entailed  a  loss  equal  to  that  named 
in  the  suit. 

A  new  company  has  been  launched  by  W,  J. 
Newenham  and  others  for  the  production  of  coal 
from  a  tract  of  1,300  acres  under  lease  on  Coal  River, 
the  approval  of  the  Fuel  Administration  for  the  in¬ 
stalling  of  sidings  having  been  secured.  Mr.  Newen¬ 
ham  was  associated  at  one  time  with  the  H.  C. 
Frick  Coke  Co.,  and  later  with  the  Pocahontas  Con¬ 
solidated  Collieries  Co. 

Brooks  Fleming,  Production  Manager  in  Northern 
West  Virginia,  was  the  principal  speaker  at  a  mass 
meeting  of  coal  men  held  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Audi¬ 
torium  in  Elkins  in  connection  with  a  meeting  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Northern  West  Virginia 
Coal  Operators’  Association.  Coal  men  from 
Marion,  Harrison,  Taylor,  Barbour,  Upshur,  Tucker 
and  Randolph  Counties  were  in  attendance. 

Permission  to  instal  side-tracks  for  new  operations 
is  going  to  be  hard  to  secure  in  the  future,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Brooks  Fleming,  Manager  of  Production  in 
Northern  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Fleming  basing  his 
opinion  on  recent  conferences  with  officials  of  the 
Fuel  Administration  at  Washington,  who  have  made 
it  very  plain  that  before  permission  for  side-track 
privileges  is  granted  a  company  will  have  to  show 
that  it  will  be  able  to  increase  production  without 
encroaching  upon  established  production.  In  other 
words,  going  mines  must  not  suffer  in  point  of  car 
supply.  While  three  new  companies  in  the  Fairmont 
region  were  recently  able  to  secure  the  sanction  of 
the  Fuel  Administration,  it  is  believed  that  the  neces¬ 
sary  permission  to  instal  sidings  will  prove  to  be  the 
exception  in  the  future. 


Eastern  Kentucky  Developments. 

A  report  from  Whitesburg,  Ky.,  says  that  the  Elk- 
horn-Jellico  Coal  Co.,  recently  organized  there  by 
J.  K.  Marlowe  and  associates,  has  taken  over  the 
properties  of  the  Eureka-Elkhorn  Coal  Co.  in  near¬ 
by  territory  which  is  being  opened  up  for  de¬ 
velopment  by  a  short-line  branch  of  the  Louisville 
&  Nashville  RR. 

The  Amburgy  Coal  Co.,  a  West  Virginia  corpora¬ 
tion,  is  building  a  new  town  five  miles  from  Whites¬ 
burg  in  connection  with  developments  it  has  under 
way  at  that  point.  Three  other  companies  have  be¬ 
gun  mining  operations  in  the  same  neighborhood. 

The  Elkhorn  Collieries  Co.  is  opening  up  a  1,000- 
acre  tract  in  a  different  locality  and  also  has  a  vil¬ 
lage  under  construction. 

More  coal  is  now  going  out  from  Elkhorn  field, 
the  report  adds,  than  at  any  time  in  the  history  of 
the  development  of  eastern  Kentucky. 


Coal  Saving  Plans  in  Ohio. 

W.  M.  Farber.  of  Cleveland,  chief  engineer  of  the 
American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  has  been  appointed  by 
the  State  authorities  to  take  charge  of  coal  conserva¬ 
tion  work  in  16  counties  in  northeastern  Ohio.  He 
has  selected  10  assistants,  each  of  whom  will  have 
jurisdiction  over  one  or  more  counties.  They  will 
organize  local  committees  and  each  will  have  a  staff 
of  inspectors,  whose  duty  it  will  be 'to  make  frequent 
visits  to  all  steam  plants  with  a  view  to  eliminating 
waste  and  suggesting  improved  methods  generally. 
The  10  division  heads  who  will  work  under  Mr. 
Farber  are : 

Cuyahoga  county,  east  of  river,  L.  P.  Crecelius, 
chief  engineer,  Cleveland  Railway  Co. 

Cuyahoga  county,  west  of  river,  Willard  Brown, 
chief  engineer,  Upson  Nut  Co. 

Summit  county,  E.  P.  Roberts,  Republic  Rubber 
Co.,  Akron. 

Lake  Geauga  and  Portage  counties,  F.  A.  Vose, 
Case  School  of  Applied  Science. 

Ashtabula  and  Trumbull  counties,  John  Wolf, 
Illuminating  Co. 

Mahoning  county,  Ward  Harrison,  National  Elec¬ 
tric  Lamp  Association. 

Stark  county,  appointment  not  made. 

Wayne,  Ashland  and  Richland  counties,  W.  H. 
Buesser,  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co. 

Erie  and  Huron  counties,  T.  E.  Adams,  Adams  & 
Bagnall  Co. 

Lorain  and  Medina  counties,  J.  C.  Gillette,  Na¬ 
tional  Carbon  Co. 


Export  and  Bunker  Coal  at  Atlantic  Ports. 


Month 

New  York. 

Anthracite  Bituminous  Coke 

Bunker 

Tanuary  . . . 

...  490 

530 

1,599 

190,456 

February  . . 

...  1,184 

2,157 

44 

169,936 

March . 

. . .  2,607 

4,508 

956 

182,516 

April  . 

.  ..  7,107 

3,081 

633 

156,516 

May . 

. ..  4,444 

8,117 

2,153 

167,386 

June  . 

...  6,761 

6,807 

2,917 

191,440 

Total,  T8 

...22,595 

25,100 

7,302 

1,058,256 

Total,  ’17. 

...66,381 

10,109 

10,251 

1,316,036 

Total,  ’16. 

...83,207 

16,083 

7,104 

1,686,033 

Total,  T5. 

...68,655 

13,653 

1,544 

1,599,41 7 

January  . . . 

Philadelphia. 
.  15,548 

25,850 

February  . 

. . .  452 

6,231 

12,326 

March  .... 

..  7,887 

15,188 

19,681 

April  . 

. ..  7,972 

4,399 

19,442 

May  . 

...  4,756 

2,462 

1,119 

19,348 

June  . 

. ..  6,321 

996 

1,291 

20,228 

Total,  ’18. 

...27,388 

43,824 

2,410 

116,875 

Total,  T 7. 

.  .22,951 

277,902 

1,088 

182,545 

Total,  ’16. 

..32,641 

380,294 

7,605 

215,274 

Total,  ’15. 

..25,054 

405,963 

4,876 

207,778 

January  . . 

Baltimore. 
.  7,722 

14,900 

February  . 

53 

.... 

49 

20,167 

March  . . . 

6,340 

6,644 

17,648 

April  .... 

..  225 

9,196 

4,036 

16,654 

May  . 

51 

6,892 

9,295 

1-6,719 

J  une  . 

6,047 

17,054 

Total,  T8 

..  329 

34,214 

34,274 

103,142 

Total,  T7 

. .  280 

167,801 

60,365 

191,944 

Total,  T6 

..  1,320 

417,498 

34,279 

138,720 

Total,  T5 

..  941 

977,772 

9,492 

311,354 

Hampton  Roads. 


January  .  85  159,979  113,557 

February  .  169  304,039  700  177,733 

March  .  316,589  732  113^364 

April  .  382,300  1,058  96,028 

May  .  311,684  792  94,312 

June  .  371,987  1  648  117,188 

Total,  T8 -  254  .  1,846,178  4,132  712182 

Total,  T7  .  2,307,829  15,840  1,032  372 

Total,  T6. ...  136  2,483,702  27,292  885,519 

Total,  T5 -  85  2,026,535  14,552  820,398 


“LTnd  Elsass  and,  in  French,  Lorraine  are  mine 
by  Gott  ,  so  ran  a  line  in  Capt.  Coghlan’s  famous  * 
verses  of  20  years  ago,  but  it  looks  as  if  the  title 
to  possession  were  becoming  rather  dubious. 


After  the  War. 


Are  the  American  Coal  Producers  and 
Wholesalers  Grasping  Present-Day 
Opportunities? 

Our  coal  trade  friends  have  noticed  that  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  weeks  past,  while  the  Allies  have  been  making 
such  a  splendid  showing  on  the  western  front,  we 
have  referred  editorially  to  the  growing  effect  that 
these  developments  would  likely  have  upon  the  coal 
trade,  as  well  as  on  all  other  branches  of  industry. 
We  have  indicated  that  the  cumulative  effect  of  con¬ 
tinued  favorable  reports  from  the  seat  of  war  would 
be  bound  to  have  the  effect  of  creating  a  more  buoy¬ 
ant  feeling  in  the  trade  and  serve  to  revive  some  of 
the  commercial  lights  that  have  been  flickering  al¬ 
most  since  the  entry  of  this  country  into  the  war. 

While  at  no  time  during  the  struggle  has  the  ulti¬ 
mate  outcome  been  a  question  of  doubt,  it  cannot 
be  gainsaid  that  the  large  volume  of  edicts  and 
orders  issued  from  Washington  has  had  rather  a 
shackling  effect  in  coal  trade  circles,  removing  any¬ 
thing  like  a  free  and  independent  handling  of  affairs 
by  the  trade  itself,  and  while,  perhaps,  it  is  “all  for 
the  best,”  and  a  great  many  things  may  have  been 
accomplished  which  would  not  have  been  possible 
had  not  the  Government  stepped  in  with  rather  a 
drastic  hand,  a  nearer  approach  to  the  end  of  the 
war  will  be  welcomed  by  all  and  all  recent  reports 
from  the  seat  of  war  give  full  confidence  that  our 
boys  are  now  really  on  the  road  to  Berlin. 

The  question  is  commencing  to  suggest  itself  to 
the  coal  trade  leaders,  “What  are  we  doing  to  sta¬ 
bilize  our  position  for  after-war  developments?” 
T  he  foresighted  coal  operator  and  the  foresighted 
wholesaler  are  looking  that  question  squarely  in  the 
face  in  an  effort  to  discover  how  to  protect  them¬ 
selves.  Indeed,  leading  factors  in  all  lines  of  busi¬ 
ness  have  been  consulting  on  the  problem  for  weeks 
past. 

British  Experience  Can  Guide  Us. 

England  has  been  at  war  for  four  years — British 
industry  has  been  “through  the  mill.”  Britain’s  ex¬ 
periences  must  be  taken  as  our  lessons  for  future 
guidance  if  we  are  to  get  our  full  share  of  prosperity 
during  and  after  the  war.  Let  us  not  view  too 
lightly,  therefore,  the  critical  comment  that  is  being 
heard  not  only  in  England,  but  in  Germany  these 
days  with  respect  to  America’s  folly  in  neglecting 
to  advertise  during  the  period  of  the  war  simply 
because  overburdened  with  current  business.  The 
greatest  merchandising  critics  throughout  the  world 
have  expressed  their  warning  to  American  business 
against  laying  down  and  losing  initiative  while  busily 
engaged  on  war  business,  for  the  battles  of  commer¬ 
cial  competition  after  the  war  will  be  as  fierce  as 
those  that  have  been  fought  in  Flanders,  on  the 
Marne,  at  Verdun  and  more  latterly  at  Chateau- 
Thierry. 

This  is  the  time  for  progressive  American  coal 
mining  firms  to  establish  themselves  as  leaders 
through  the  medium  of  tactful  publicity,  to  secure 
for  themselves  a  degree  of  prestige  which  will  dis¬ 
tinguish  them  after  the  war  is  over  and  create  a 
feding  of  good  will  towards  their  enterprises  which 
will  not  be  within  reach  later. 

How  many  leading  jobbing  concerns  have  been 
practically  lost  in  the  shuffle  since  the  outbreak  of 
the  war?  Perhaps  they  are  still  handling  a  large 
tonnage  and  have  every  confidence  that  they  will 
retail  their  tonnage  records  after  the  war,  but  they 
have  practically  dropped  into  oblivion  because  their 
printed  announcements,  which  the  trade  has  been  ac¬ 
customed  to  seeing  for  years  past  have  disappeared, 
because  their  selling  forces  have  been  reduced,  in 
some  cases  curtailed  to  practically  nothing  simply 
because  war-time  activity  has  removed  any  imme¬ 
diate  incentive  for  maintaining  their  organizations 
intact  for  after-the-war  duty? 

Will  the  coal  producer  and  wholesaler  keep  them¬ 
selves  conspicuously  before  the  trade  and  the  large 
consumers  from  this  time  forward,  making  their 
facilities  known  and  their  ability  to  serve  clients 
understood,  or  will  the  orchestra  commence  to  play 
after  the  party  is  over?  Mr.  Seller,  it’s  up  to  you!- 
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1917. 
1,373,473 
1,245,786 
597,890 
1,118,986 
781,606 
504,819 
812,114 
186,679 
392,643 


1918. 

1,408,501 

1,350,331 

644,186 

'1,048,346 

846,788 

504,367 

847,169 

170,313 

360,922 


7,013,996  7,180,923 


Anthracite  Coal  Shipments 

New  Record  Is  Established  for  Month  of 
August — Miners  Helping  Fuel 
Administration. 

The  shipments  of  anthracite  coal  via  the  several 
initial  lines  for  July,  1918,  and  same  month  in  two 
previous  years,  as  reported  by  the  Anthracite  Bureau 
of  Information,  were  as  fallows: 

Railroads.  1916. 

p  &  R . .  1,000,667 

r  y  . .  1,026,074 

,■  c/;:;; .  595,053 

D  L.  &  W .  875,131 

D;&H .  572,822 

Pennsylvania  .  482,416 

Erie  .  658,044 

O  &  W .  184,708 

L  &  N.  E .  190.779 

Total  .  5,585,694 

*53,897 

Net  total .  5,531,797 

The  shipments  during  August  increased,  it  will  be 
seen,  166,927  tons,  or  2.3  per  cent,  compared  with 
tonnage  of  August  last  year. 

TONNAGE  FOR  EIGHT  MONTHS. 

Shipments  by  the  initial  interests  for  the  eight 
months  were : 

Railroads.  1916. 

P  &  R .  8,323,401 

L  V .  7,882,686 

T'  c  4,674,573 

D,  L.  &  W .  6,826,773 

D.  &  H .  4,733,883 

Pennsylvania  .  3,992,368 

Erie  . .  5,290,624 

O.  &  W .  1,328,146 

L.  &  X.  E . • .  1,570,609 

Total  . 44,623,063 

*236  723 

Net  total . 44,386,340 

♦Deduction :  Tonnage  reported  by  both  C.  RR- 
of  N.  J.  and  L.  &  N.  E.  RR. 

For  the  eight  months  shipments  show  an  increase 
of  1,710,897  tons,  or  3.3  per  cent.,  compared  with  the 
same  period  of  1917. 

SHIPMENTS  BY  MONTHS. 

The  shipments  of  anthracite  coal  by  months  for 
three  years  have  been  as  follows  : 

Month. 


BY  CARRIERS  FOR  COAL  YEAR. 

Distributed  by  carrier  companies  the  shipments 
during  the  coal  year  from  April  1  were  as  follows : 

Company  1917.  1918. 

P.  &  R.  Ry .  6,316,774  6,764,594 

L  V  RR  .  6,112,024  6,526,373 

C  RR  of  N  J .  2,977,264  3,003,598 

D„  L.  &  W.  RR .  5,241,109  5,143,966 

D.  &  H.  Co .  3,772,411  4,038,552 

Pennsylvania  RR .  2,447,163  2,433,488 

Erie  RR  .  3,839,010  3,884,290 

NY.O.  &  W.  Ry .  862,124  887,639 

L.  &  N.  E.  RR .  1,729,230  1,706,496 

Total  . ' . 33,297,109  34,388,996 

RECORD  MONTHS. 

The  record  of  large  monthly  tonnages  runs  as 
follows : 

July,  1918 . 7,084,775 

August,  1918...  7, 180, 923 
September,  1917.6,372,756 
October,  1917.  ..7,110,950 
November,  1917.6.545,313 
December,  1910.  .6,231,578 


January,  1913. .  .6,336,419 
February,  1912.-5,875,968 

March,  1918 . 7,276,777 

April,  1915/ . 6,665,625 

May,  1917 . 6,917,525 

June,  1917 . 7,049,037 


1917. 
9,807,69 7 
9,242,429 
5,563,372 
8,304,820 
5,650,941 
3,851,993 
5,951,835 
1,356,006 
2,562,352 
52,291,445 
*886,104 
51,405,341 


1918. 

10,143,773 

9,909,054 

5,153,512 

8,327,080 

6,137,479 

3,970,973 

5,995,800 

1,436,033 

2,617,895 

*475,360 

53,116,238 


Cooke  Appoints  Executive  Committee. 

State  Administrator  Cooke,  of  New  York,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  an  Executive  Committee  to  act  as  his  official 
advisers.  It  is  announced  that  the  members  will 
meet  once  a  week,  and  oftener  if  conditions  require, 
to  confer  on  matters  pertaining  to  the  duties  of  the 
Administration.  Those  comprising  the  Executive 
Committee  are : 

Chairman,  Delos  W.  Cooke,  New  York  State  Fuel 
Administrator. 

Vice  Chairman,  Reeve  Schley,  New  York  County 
Fuel  Administrator  and  also  Assistant  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministrator  for  New  York  State. 

Executive  Assistant,  Harry  T.  Peters. 

Mercer  P.  Moseley,  Assistant  State  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
trator. 

Mortimer  R.  Miller,  County  Fuel  Administrator 
for  Monroe  County,  having  offices  at  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

Albert  E.  Cluett,  County  Fuel  Administrator  for 
Rensselaer  County. 

Eliot  Spalding,  County  Fuel  Administrator  for 
Broome  County,  having  offices  at  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

John  F.  Bermingham,  representative  of  the  An¬ 
thracite  Committee  for  Greater  New  York  and  Long 
Island  and  president  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  West¬ 
ern  Coal  Co. 

Frederic  E.  Gunnison,  County  Fuel  Administrator 
for  Kings  County. 


Woonsocket  Dealers  Have  Filled  Only  One- 
Third  of  Their  Domestic  Orders. 

A  retail  coal  man  of  Woonsocket,  R.  I.,  writes: 

Our  shipments  of  anthracite  have  been  good  and 
have  averaged  evenly  from  month  to  month.  Ap¬ 
plications,  however,  together  with  the  needs  of  res¬ 
taurants,  hotels,  laundries  and  so  forth,  being  sup¬ 
plied  by  permission  of  the  Fuel  Committee,  will  re¬ 
quire  all  the  coal  that  we  can  hope  for  if  we 
get  the  full  increased  allotment  which  has  been  made 
for  this  city.  We  are  therefore  extremely  anxious 
to  see  shipments  continued,  realizing  that  as  condi¬ 
tions  become  severe  our  chances  will  certainly  grow 
less. 

The  bituminous  coal  coming  to  Woonsocket  is  al¬ 
most  entirely  southern  coal ;  a  very  small  proportion 
of  the  usual  all-rail  shipments,  are  coming  through. 
The  retail  price  for  all-rail  Pennsylvania  bituminous 
coal  is  $9.00  per  ton,  and  for  southern  coal  $12.00 
per  ton.  Stove,  nut,  egg  and  broken  anthracite  are 
selling  at  $11.50,  retail,  and  Franklin  at  $12.00  per 
ton. 

The  bituminous  market  is  in  a  very  peculiar  condi¬ 
tion  owing  to  the  embargo  placed  against  those  con¬ 
cerns  who  have  their  full  allotment  of  coal.  This 
gives  an  opportunity  for  those  who  are  not  well  sup¬ 
plied  to  obtain  considerable  coal,  and  in  some  in¬ 
stances  all  they  can  possibly  handle. 

We  anticipate  that  the  final  result,  culminating 
when  the  demand  becomes  greatest  in  the  Winter, 
will  be  disastrous,  for  the  shipping  will  surely  be  so 
broken  up  that  when  the  time  comes  that  their  serv¬ 
ices  will  again  be  required  it  will  be  very  difficult 
to  obtain  the  boats.  We  look  for  real  trouble  all 
through  the  Winter. 

We  think  we  have  reflected  the  general  condition 
of  the  dealers  of  this  city  by  the  above  information. 
It  appears  that  not  over  one-third  of  the  applications 
filed  in  this  city  have  been  filled  on  anthracite  coal. 


1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

5,884,350 

5,940,725 

5,726,712 

5,696,306 

5,178,432 

5,812,082 

6,127,3.51 

6,989,075 

7,276,777 

4,528,784 

5,592,299 

6,368,373 

5,547,899 

6,917,525 

6,887,256 

5,636,975 

7,049,067 

6,867,669 

5,432,878 

6,724,252 

7,084,775 

5,531,797 

7,013,996 

7,180,923 

44,386,340 

51,405,341 

53,116,238 

Reading’s  Bituminous  Shipments. 

Bituminous  coal  tonnage  of  the  Philadelphia  & 
Reading  Ry.  Co.  for  seven  months,  1918,  and  three 
years  previous,  is  shown  as  follows,  in  gross  tons : 


Tonnage  for  eight  months: — *1913,  45,709,606; 
*1914  43  821,389;  1915,  41,860,340;  1916,  44,386,340; 
1917,  51,405,341;  1918,  53,116,238. 

Anthracite  operators  and  miners  are  keeping  their 
promise  to  the  United  States  Fuel  Administration 
that  the  anthracite  production  of  last  year  would  be 
maintained  and,  if  humanly  possible,  exceeded,  as 
indicated  by  the  statements  of  shipments  reported  to 
the  Anthracite  Bureau  of  Information.  The  ship¬ 
ments  in  August  of  this  year  have  established  a  new 
record  for  that  month,  repeating  a  similar  record 
made  in  July.  The  quantity  sent  to  market  last 
month  amounted  to  7,180,923  gross  tons,  an  increase 
over  July,  when  the  shipments  amounted  to  7,084, 
775  tons,  of  96,148  tons,  and  exceeding  the  tonnage 
of  August,  1917,  by  166,927  tons. 

The  total  shipments  for  the  first  five  months  of 
the  present  coal  year  beginning  April  1,  have 
amounted  to  34,388,996  tons  as  compared  with  33,- 
297,109  tons  for  the  corresponding  period  of  last 
year,  a  gain  of  1,091,887  tons  or  a  little  over  three 
per  cent. 


Months. 

1915. 

1916. 

January  . . 

..1,295,959 

1,717,182 

February  . 

..1,137,983 

1,696,357 

March  . . . 

.  .1,405,337 

1,718,270 

April  .... 

..1,298,170 

1,560,834 

May  . 

..1,349,796 

1,442,493 

June  . 

..1,395,226 

1,359,288 

July . 

..1,415,515 

1,514,195 

Total  . . 

.  .9,297,974 

11,008,619 

Shipments  during  July  increased  344,596  tons,  or 
19.3  per  cent.,  compared  with  same  month  last  year, 
while  for  the  seven  months  ended  June  30  there 
was  an  increase  of  475,646  tons,  or  3.9  per  cent. 

It  is  perhaps  generally  understood  that  no  bitumin¬ 
ous  tonnage  originates  on  the  lines  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  &  Reading  Ry.  The  figures  specified  above 
embrace  tonnage  received  from  connecting  lines  such 
as  the  New  York  Central,  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  West¬ 
ern  Maryland  and  the  Pennsylvania,  including  ton¬ 
nage  indirectly  received  as  that  from  the  B.,  R.  &  P. 

Lieut.  Col.  H.  W.  Stickle,  U.  S.  A.,  in  charge  of 
the  U.  S.  locks  and  dams  in  the  Pittsburgh  district 
has  been  promoted  to  Colonel  and  ordered  to  Camp 
Humphreys,  Va.,  to  take  command  of  the  216th 
Engineers.  Maj.  J.  W.  Arras,  U.  S.  A.,  in  charge  of 
the  locks  and  dams  on  the  Ohio  and  Allegheny 
Rivers,  is  now  placed  in  charge  of  entire  district. 


Retail  Prices  and  Regulations  in  Effect  on 
Eastern  Long  Island. 

E.  E.  Hawkins,  Jr.,  Fuel  Administrator  for  Suf¬ 
folk  County,  New  York,  has  announced  the  anthra¬ 
cite  allotments  for  the  various  towns  in  the  part 
of  Long  Island  under  his  control.  ‘The  total  allot¬ 
ment  for  the  county  is  189,604  tons,  not  including 
the  requirements  of  Camp  LTpton. 

Mr.  Hawkins  says  he  believes  that  with  economy 
there  will  be  sufficient  coal.  None  is  to  be  allowed 
for  houses  opened  only  part  time,  such  as  summer 
residences  which  it  has  been  the  owners’  custom  to 
visit  occasionally  in  winter.  The  supply  for  com¬ 
mercial  greenhouses  is  cut  to  half  and  none  is  al¬ 
lowed  for  private  greenhouses. 

The  prices  now  in  effect  in  the  different  com¬ 
munities  range  from  $10.05  to  $10.55  for  broken  and 
egg,  from  $10.30  to  $10.75  for  stove  and  nut  and 
1917.  1918.  from  $9.40  to  $10  for  pea  coal. 

1,684,202  1,400,157  Mr.  Hawkins  has  made  the  following  rules  regard- 
1 ’327!  151  1*362,702  ing  discounts  and  other  matters: 

1,790,199  1,940,911  The  prices  shall  be  the  maximum  permitted  to  be 
1*853*137  1,880,287  charged  for  screened  coal  delivered  to  consumers 

1,723,640  1,540,880  (by  chute)  within  a  radius  of  one  and  one-half 

1*755*998  2,140,440  miles  of  dealers’  yard  or  siding, 
h 778,024  2,122,620  Unscreened  coal  shall  be  sold  at  20  cents  per  ton 
1L912.351  12,387,997  less  than  above  prices. 

Additional  charge  of  30  cents  per  ton  may  be  made 
for  Lykens  Valley  coal. 

A  deduction  of  70  cents  per  ton  shall  be  made  on 
all  coal  sold  at  the  yard  or  siding. 

Additional  charge  of  50  cents  per  ton  may  be 
made  for  bagging  and  carrying  in. 

Additional  charge  at  the  rate  of  70  cents  per  ton 
may  be  made  for  each  mile  (one  way)  of  extra  haul¬ 
ing. 

According  to  the  Pottsville  Journal,  individual 
mining  records  were  broken  recently  when  Harry 
Pyle,  aged  30  years  and  weighing  150  pounds,  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  bituminous  mine  of  the  McGregor  Coal 
Co.,  mined  410  tons  in  26  days,  besides  excavating 
44  yards  of  entry  and  putting  in  two  hours  on  out¬ 
side  labor.  He  worked  with  a  pick  in  a  thin  vein. 
His  wages  for  the  period  in  question  amounted  to 
$516.10.  The  mine  is  in  Somerset  County. 
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New  York  Notes. 

The  Carl  Coal  Co.  has  moved  into  a  new  office 
on  the  tenth  floor  of  the  Equitable  Building  which 
is  considerably  larger  than  the  rooms  formerly  oc¬ 
cupied  on  the  same  floor. 

A.  Sidney  Davison  and  P.  P.  Woods,  of  No.  1 
Broadway,  returned  a  few  days  ago  from  a  long 
automobile  tour  which  took  them  far  into  the  wilds 
of  northern  Quebec. 

F.  B.  Hartman  has  been  transferred  from  the 
main  office  of  Weston  Dodson  &  Co.  at  Bethlehem 
to  the  New  York  office,  where  he  will  act  as  assist¬ 
ant  to  PI.  M.  Stagg,  the  local  manager. 

The  Terminal  Transit  Co.  was  recently  organ¬ 
ized  to  do  a  transportation,  stevedoring  and  con¬ 
tracting  business.  Office  is  at  No.  1  Broadway, 
and  Joseph  P.  O’Connor  is  manager. 

Lieut.  Col.  Geo.  B.  Heilner,  of  the  firm  of  Heil- 
ner  &  Son,  watches  with  interest  the  stirring  news 
from  Lorraine,  where  his  nephew  and  namesake  is 
serving  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  U.  S.  Army. 

Harry  Jones,  one  of  the  salesmen  of  the  Penn 
Fuel  Co.  before  he  went  into  the  army,  has  been 
in  New  York  on  a  14-day  furlough,  after  spending 
eight  weeks  in  the  Walter  Reed  Hospital,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

James  A.  Hill,  president  of  the  Knickerbocker 
Fuel  Co.,  has  been  appointed  a  captain  in  the  Quar¬ 
termaster’s  Corps  and  expects  to  leave  for  France 
within  two  weeks  to  assist  in  fuel  handling  problems 
on  the  other  side. 

Mercer  P.  Moseley,  Chief  of  Conservation  for 
New  York  State,  has  appointed  George  Brown  as 
State  Director  of  Fuel  Conservation  in  Hotels.  Mr. 
Brown  is  manager  of  the  Park  Avenue,  Majestic 
and  Martha  Washington  hotels,  this  city. 

The  Fuel  Administration  has  opened  an  up-town 
office  at  9  West  124th  St.,  in  charge  of  William 
Fletcher,  who  will  issue  cards  to  citizens  of  Harlem 
who  need  help  in  getting  coal  and  otherwise  assist 
in  the  distribution  of  anthracite  in  that  part  of  the 
city. 

The  Bronx  has  been  promised  an  increase  in  its 
anthracite  allotment  by  State  Fuel  Administrator 
Cooke,  to  take  care  of  the  increase  in  population 
during  the  last  two  years.  Some  of  the  dealers  in 
that  borough  complain  that  they  have  not  been 
receiving  tonnage  even  on  the  basis  of  the  present 
allotment. 

The  Seiler-Rogers-Brown  Co.,  No.  1  Broadway, 
has  changed  its  name  to  the  Seiler  Coal  Co.,  Inc., 
effective  September  14.  No  change  of  control  is  in¬ 
volved,  nor  has  there  been  any  re-organization  of 
the  official  staff,  G.  W.  Seiler  continuing  as  presi¬ 
dent  ;  R.  S.  Feeney,  vice-president,  and  Henry  E. 

'  Holste,  treasurer. 

Captain  Fairfax  Stuart  Landstreet,  Jr.,  severely 
wounded  July  14,  while  attacking  with  the  Twelfth 
Field  Artillery  at  Chateau-Thierry,  has  since  recov¬ 
ered  sufficiently  to  be  returned  as  an  instructor  at 
Camp  Meade,  Md.  He  was  formerly  a  member  of 
the  Yale  Battery.  His  father  is  vice-president  of 
the  Consolidation  Coal  Co. 

The  O’Boyle  interests,  No.  1  Broadway,  are 
building  a  large  floating  drydock  at  Jersey  City.  It 
will  be  over  200  feet  long  and  71  feet  wide,  with  a 
lifting  capacity  of  2,000  tons.  When  finished  it  will 
probably  be  located  in  the  Greenpoint  district  of 
Brooklyn.  The  name  under  which  this  enterprise 
will  be  operated  has  not  yet  been  decided  upon. 

The  Women’s  Citizens’  League  of  Jamaica  has  ar¬ 
ranged  to  hold  a  mass  meeting  in  that  place  Monday 
evening,  October  7,  at  which  the  local  coal  situation 
will  be  discussed.  George  J.  Ryan,  the  Queens 
County  Fuel  Administrator,  is  one  of  those  who  have 
been  asked  to  address  the  gathering,  and  two  or 
three  coal  dealers  in  the  borough  are  also  expected 
to  speak. 


which  stands  as  a  close  neighbor  to  143  Liberty 
street,  is  now  closed  and  the  force  transferred. 
Times  have  changed  since  Castle  Garden,  the  immi¬ 
grant  boarding-houses,  West  Washington  Market, 
transatlantic  steamship  piers  and  other  features 
cidded  to  the  after-dark  life  of  the  neighborhood. 
1  he  opening  of  the  Pennsylvania  station  was  also 
a  factor  in  curtailing  police  work  in  the  Cortlandt 
street  neighborhood,  as  it  reduces  greatly  the  late 
ferry  traffic. 

James  Hughes,  Jr.,  the  well-known  transportation 
man  of  No.  1  Broadway,  was  injured  in  an  auto¬ 
mobile  accident  near  New  Brunswick,  N.  j’.,  last 
Monday.  His  chauffeur,  in  trying  to  avoid  a  col¬ 
lision  with  a  boy  on  a  bicycle,  lost  control  of  the 
car,  which  struck  a  telephone  pole  and  was  badly 
wrecked.  The  boy  was  killed,  also  a  soldier  who 
was  riding  in  the  car,  but  Mr.  Hughes  escaped  with 
cuts  and  bruises. 

The  new  traffic  regulations,  by  which,  generally 
speaking,  alternate  avenues  in  Manhattan  are  re¬ 
served  for  passenger  and  freight  vehicles,  respec¬ 
tively,  are  satisfactory  in  the  main  to  the  coal  trade, 
the  chief  difficulty  being  that  the  Murray  Hill  sec¬ 
tion  will  be  difficult  to  reach  in  stormy  weather  on 
account  of  the  steepness  of  the  side  streets  leading 
off  from  Third  avenue.  If  some  modification  with 
reference  to  this  is  made,  the  retail  trade  will  have 
no  fault  to  find. 

Secretary  Allen,  of  the  Wholesale  Coal  Trade 
Association,  is  distributing  to  members  copies  of  a 
pamphlet  containing  License  Board  decisions  on 
rules  and  regulations  of  Publication  22  of  the  U.  S. 
Fuel  Administration,  also  Rules  22  to  26,  inclusive, 
bor  convenience,  the  decisions  relating  to  each  rule 
are  grouped  together  in  one  part  of  the  publication 
and  numerically  arranged  in  another,  making  a  very 
handy  book  of  reference  for  licensees  and  others 
interested  in  the  wholesale  distribution  of  coal. 

Edward  F.  Cullen,  president  of  the  Cullen  Barge 
Corporation,  announces  that  this  concern  has  fifteen 
barges  under  construction.  These  boats  range  in 
capacity  from  1,000  tons  to  2,500  tons  each.  Several 
of  them  will  be  launched  before  the  end  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  month  and  will  be  in  commission  by  the  end  of 
the  season.  The  boats  are  being  built  at  Rondout, 
on  the  Hudson,  and  will  be  used  for  cafrying  grain, 
coal  and  merchandise  from  Buffalo  to  Boston  by  the 
Erie  Barge  Canal,  the  Hudson  River  and  the  Sound 
route. 

Mercer  P.  Moseley,  Assistant  State  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istrator,  has  been  appointed  Chief  of  Conservation 
for  the  city  and  the  State  at  large.  In  this  capacity 
he  will  carry  on  the  work  started  last  winter  by  the 
State  Fuel  Conservation  Committee,  of  which  Harry 
T.  Peters  was  chairman.  Mr.  Peters  has  now  been 
made  Executive  Assistant  to  State  Administrator 
Cook,  and  his  committee  disbanded,  but  the  conserva¬ 
tion  work  will  be  continued  by  Mr.  Moseley  and  a 
staff  of  experts.  Mr.  Moseley,  who  in  business  life 
is  Vice-President  of  the  American  Exchange  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  of  this  city,  will  also  continue  to  act  as 
an  Assistant  State  Fuel  Administrator. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  Brooklyn  dealers  have  a 
great  many  orders  for  six  tons  or  more  on  which 
they  have  not  been  able  to  make  two-thirds  deliveries, 
County  Administrator  Gunnison  has  made  a  rule 
that  in  the  future  they  must  deliver  only  one-third 
of  the.  amount  ordered  by  each  customer,  until  all 
oi  their  customers  have  been  taken  care  of  at  least 
on  that  basis.  The  order  also  provides  that  cus¬ 
tomers  who  are  given  only  one-third  now  must  be 
supplied  with  the  second  third  later  on  before  any 
more  deliveries  are  made  to  the  people  who  received 
two-thirds  on  the  first  delivery.  This  action  was 
taken  by  Mr.  Gunnison,  after  a  series  of  conferences 
with.  Brooklyn  dealers,  in  order  to  effect  a  wider 
distribution  of  coal  during  the  next  few  weeks,  so 
that  the  danger  of  anyone  having  to  go  into  the  cold 
weather  with  empty  bins  will  be  reduced. 


Washington  Notes. 

The  Pittsburg,  Shawmut  &  Northern  R.  R.  has 
asked  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for 
authority  to  increase  its  freight  rates  ,on  Canadian 
coal  shipments  to  the  extent  of  10  to '20  cents  per 
ton,  according  to  destination. 

The  War  Industries  Board  announces  that  only 
those  paper  mills  will  be  put  on  the  priority  list  for 
coal  which  sign  a  pledge  that  they  will  not  supply 
paper  to  ariy  consumer  that  does  not  also  sign  a 
pledge  to  exercise  the  greatest  economy  in  the  use  of 
paper. 

bor  the  benefit  of  householders  in  the  West  and 
Northwest  who  have  been  accustomed  to  using 
anthracite  or  smokeless,  the  Puel  Administration  is 
preparing  directions  for  burning  western  bituminous 
in  their  present  stoves  and  furnaces.  This  data  will 
be  made  available  to  the  public  through  the  State 
and  local  administrators. 

Dr.  Garfield  appeared  before  the  Commerce  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  last  Monday 
to  urge  prompt  action  on  the  bill  giving  the  Presi¬ 
dent  authority  to  take  over  electric  plants  and  add  to 
existing  facilities.  Government  contracts  have  been 
in  many  instances  delayed  by  shortage  of  power,  Dr. 
Garfield  said.  When  asked  regarding  a  coal  shortage, 
actual  or  prospective,  be  asserted  that  one  is  in  sight 
in  the  sense  that  in  spite  of  increased  production 
the  demand  is  still  greater.” 

Secretary'  of  the  Interior  Lane  has  been  advised 
by  Chairman  Edes,  of  the  Alaskan  Engineering  Com¬ 
mission,  that  the  part  of  the  Government  railroad  in 
Alaska  between  Anchorage  and  Seward  has  been 
completed.  This  makes  possible  the  shipment  of  coal 
from  the  Matanuska  mines  directly  to  Seward,  a 
distance  of  190  miles.  It  is  expected  that  the  50 
mile  stretch  between  Nenana  and  Lignite  Creek  will 
be  completed  this  year,  making  an  outlet  for  the 
lignite  coal  in  the  Nenana  fields. 

The  coal  situation  is  so  easy  in  Illinois  and  In¬ 
diana,  owing  to  the  record-breaking  output  of  the 
mines  in  those  States,  that  the  Fuel  Administration 
has  found  it  necessary  to  modify  some  of  the  zone 
restrictions,  in  order  to  give  the  operators  a  broader 
market.  The  recent  changes  give  Illinois  and  Indiana 
shippers  access  to  the  lower  peninsula  of  Michigan, 
which  has  heretofore  had  to  depend  for  its  bitu¬ 
minous  coal  on  Ohio,  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky. 
The  latter  States,  however,  will  be  allowed  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  shipment  of  coal  to  lower  Michigan  for 
domestic,  gas-making  by-product  purposes ;  also  for 
railroad  use. 

T  hat  the  penalty  clause  in  the  official  form  of 
wage  contract  is  practically  a  dead  letter  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  less  than  $16,000  has  been  collected 
in  the  way  of  fines  since  last  fall,  when  Dr.  Garfield 
ordered  the  clause  inserted  in  the  new  scale  agree- 
ments.  The  operators  are  supposed  to  deduct  a 
dollar  from  the  pay  of  each  mine  employe  for  each 
day  he  stays  away  from  work  without  a  valid  excuse 
Of  course  every  operator  knew  perfectly  well  what 
the  result  of  trying  to  enforce  such  a  clause  would 
be,  but  he  had  to  agree  to  it  in  order  to  get  the 
4a-cent  price  advance  on  bituminous.  Violations 
were  quietly  ignored  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases 
however,  as  indicated  by  the  relatively  small  sum 
recently  turned  over  to  the  Red  Cross  in  the  wav 
of  penalties. 


Coal  Exports  to  Brazil. 

Exports  of  bituminous  coal  to  Brazil,  by  months, 
during  1918  and  three  years  previous,  were : 

Month : 


The  downtown  district  is  evidently  becoming 
more  staid.  The  second  precinct  police  station, 


The  Westmoreland  Coal  Co.  of  Philadelphia  has 
declared  its  regular  cash  dividend  of  2 J4  per  cent 
and  an  extra  dividend  of  2J4  per  cent,  payable  in 
bonds  of  the  Third  Liberty  Loan. 


1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

..  19,379 
..  28,705 

31,401 

45,142 

53,127 

56,993 

64,747 

..  42,827 

81,394 

47,869 

27,323 

49,287 

51,807 

25,097 

107,087 

44,281 

79,400 

61,308 

96,040 

93,782 

375,619 

350,017 

280,349 
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Columbus  News  Notes. 

A.  G.  Ingersoll,  president  of  the  Cleveland  & 
Philadelphia  Coal  Co.,  of  Cleveland,  recently  visited 
the  Columbus  branch  of  the  concern. 

F.  W.  Braggins,  president  of  the  Lorain  Coal  & 
Dock  Co.,  is  rapidly  recovering  from  a  bad  case  of 
blood  poisoning  in  his  right  arm  and  hand.  His 
condition  was  serious  for  a  time. 

Word  received  from  Cincinnati  shows  that  fully 
45,000  tons  of  coal  has  arrived  in  that  market  when 
the  artificial  flood  on  the  Ohio  was  caused  by 
opening  dams  in  the  Ohio  river.  The  greater  part 
of  the  coal  came  from  the  Kanawha  River  valley. 

The  Arrowhead  Coal  Co.,  Columbus,  recently 
chartered  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,  which  will 
shortly  be  increased  to  $100,000,  has  acquired  1,000 
acres  of  coal  lands  in  Perry  County  on  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  which  will  he  developed  into  a  stripping 
operation. 

The  offices  of  W.  D.  McKinney,  district  repre- 
senative  for  southern  Ohio  and  Mason  County,  W. 
Va.,  have  been  moved  from  the  Outlook  building  to 
South  Fourth  street,  where  much  additional  room 
is  available.  He  will  increase  his  office  force  to 
about  40.  J.  H.  Pritchard,  production  manager,  will 
have  his  office  at  the  same  location. 

James  H.  Pritchard,  production  manager  for 
southern  Ohio  and  Mason  county,  W.  Va.,  is  mak¬ 
ing  progress  in  organizing  the  various  committees 
at  the  350  mines  in  his  jurisdiction.  Active  work 
of  investigation  and  inspection  will  start  about 
October  1,  when  all  committees  will  be  organized. 
Mr.  Pritchard  has  a  plan  of  naming  a  special  in¬ 
vestigator  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  investigate  and 
report  all  cases  of  reduced  production,  and  in  case 
the  committee  is  equally  divided  on  the  question 
of  responsibility,  the  vote  of  the  investigator  is  to 
decide. 

The  sub-committee  representing  the  coal  inter¬ 
ests  of  Columbus,  named  to  co-operate  with  the 
general  committee  during  the  Fourth  Liberty  Loan 
Drive  has  been  organized.  Coal  men  of  the  “Buck¬ 
eye  Capital”  have  always  come  forward  and  done 
all  that  was  expected  of  them  and  often  more.  .Thus 
much  is  expected  of  the  coal  men’s  committee  dur¬ 
ing  the  coming  drive.  The  organization  consists  of 
F.  W.  Braggins,  president  of  the  Lorain  Coal  & 
Dock  Co.,  as  chairman,  assisted  by  George  Davis, 
of  the  Hitt-Davis  C.  M.  Co. ;  John  C.  Lawler,  of 
John  L.  Lawler  &  Son:  Walter  Fassig,  president  of 
the  Ajax  Block  Coal  Co.;  C.  M.  Anderson,  western 
sales  agent  for  the  Elk  River  C.  &  L.  Co. ;  j'.  A. 
Teegardin,  sales  manager  of  the  New  York  Coal 
Co.,  and  F.  C.  Hatton,  president  of  the  Hatton, 
Brown  Co. 


Do  You  Remember? 

(From  the  Florida  Times-Union.) 

When  a  glass  of  beer  was  a  nickel  a  throw? 

When  you  fed  a  lump  of  sugar  to  old  Dobbin? 

When  bread  was  five  cents  a  loaf? 

When  you  could  see  a  good  movie  show  for  a 
nickel  ? 

When  you  bought  flour  by  the  barrel? 

When  the  butcher  would  throw  in  a  lot  of  meat 
for  your  dog? 

When  you  got  a  big  free  lunch  with  a  five-cent 
schooner  o’  beer? 


When  the  Railroad  Administration  took  over  the 
operation  of  the  New  York  State  canals  back  in  the 
spring,  it  was  intimated  that  an  important  volume 
of  coal  traffic  would  be  diverted  to  the  waterways, 
in  order  to  relieve  the  railroads.  But  since  then  the 
tendency  has  been  in  the  opposite  direction,  it  would 
appear,  as  the  official  figures  show  that  only  about 
half  as  much  coal  is  being  shipped  over  the  canals 
of  this  State  as  was  the  case  a  year  ago.  Records 
for  the  last  week  in  August  show  that  6,397  tons  of 
anthracite  and  2,303  tons  of  bituminous  were  handled 
by  the  canals,  whereas  in  the  corresponding  week  of 
1917  they,  carried  11,818  tons  of  anthra’cite  and  3,547 
tons  of  bituminous. 


The  following  constitute  the  Special  Liberty 

Loan  Committee  for  New  York,  which  will  carry 

on  the  drive  among  the  coal  trade  in  this  city : 

Chairman :  M.  F.  Burns,  Burns  Brothers,  50 

Church  street. 

Vice-Chairman :  H.  T.  Peters,  Williams  & 

Peters,  1  Broadway. 

Secretary :  Joseph  V.  Chambers,  90  West  street. 

Executive  Member:  Charles  S.  Allen,  secretary 

Wholesale  Coal  Trade  Association,  1  Broadway. 

Wholesale  Committee. 

J.  F.  Bermingham,  Del.,  Lack.  &  W.  Coal  Co.,  120 
Broadway. 

Gardner  Pattison,  Pattison  &  Bowns,  1  Broadway. 

J.  W.  Whiteley,  Whitney  &  Kemmerer,  143  Liberty 
street. 

James  A.  Hill,  Knickerbocker  Fuel  Co.,  1  Broadway. 

George  M.  Dexter,  Dexter  &  Carpenter,  12  Broad¬ 
way. 

Le  Baron  S.  Willard,  Willard,  Sutherland  &  Co.,  8 
Bridge  street.' 

Robert'  B.  Baker,  Sterling  Coal  Co.,  29  Broadway. 

Manhattan  Committee. 

Thomas  F.  Farrell,  foot  of  Barrow  street. 

George  J.  Eltz,  Thedford,-  Eltz  &  Co.,  58th  street 
and  North  River. 

F.  Rheinfrank,  J.  Rheinfrank  &  Co.,  14th  street  -and 
East  River. 

W.  A.  Leonard,  2107  Seventh  avenue. 

Fred  Willenbrock,  Hencken  &  Willenbrock,  1  Broad¬ 
way. 


Retail  Notes. 

f 

The  Retail  firm  of  William  M.  Stout  &  Son,  West 
Collingswood,  N.  J.,  has  filed  a  claim  for  $800  with 
the  Railroad  Administration,  on  account  of  alleged 
losses  in  transit  of  coal  consigned  to  them  during 
the  summer. 

A  dealer  at  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.,  writes  that  the 
anthracite  situation  in  that  city  is  well  in  hand. 
There  is  no  surplus,  but  shipments  are  coming 
through  each  month  promptly  and  regularly.  If  this 
continues  to  be  the  case  throughout  the  Winter,  our 
■correspondent  believes  he  will  be  able  to  take  care 
of  all  his  customers,  although  as  the  coal  goes  out 
about  as  fast  as  it  comes  in,  there  is  not  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  accumulate  the  usual  stock. 

President  Dewey,  of  the  New  York  State  Coal 
Merchants’  Association,  has  appointed  the  following 
Executive  Committee  for  teh  ensuing  year :  Edward 
Schmidt  (chairman),  Mineola;  Frank  H.  Beach 
(vice-chairman),  Binghamton:  E.  V.  Sidell,  Pough¬ 
keepsie  :  R.  J.  Buck,  Watertown ;  W.  H.  LTpson,  Lock- 
port;  A.  F.  Rice,  New  York;  W.  C.  Baxter,  Troy; 
E.  B.  Ashton,  Saratoga;  J.  M.  Gaffers,  Schenectady; 
R.  P.  Newell,  Rome;  J.  B.  McMurrich,  Oswego,  and 
C.  D.  Townsend,  Oneonta. 

H.  A.  Webster,  acting  Fuel  Controller  for  Wind¬ 
sor,  Ont.,  has  directed  the  local  dealers  to  cancel  all 
orders  on  their  books,  and  announces  that  the  au¬ 
thorities  will  pass  upon  the  needs  of  different  con¬ 
sumers  and  allocate  the  business  among  the  retailers. 
In  explaining  his  action,  Mr.  Webster  said:  “It  is 
impossible  for  the  private  dealers  to  investigate 
every  case  and  get  a  thorough  report  on  the  needs 
of  the  family  or  manufacturer.  Only  the  city  offi¬ 
cials  can  do  this  and  so  the  orders  will  be  taken  at 
the  City  Hall  and  supervision  and  equal  division  of 
the  available  supply  will  be  made.” 

An  up-country  dealer  writes:  “From  an  occa¬ 
sional  coal  salesman,  who  drifts  in  on  a  purely  social 
call  now  and  then,  as  fine  weather,  good  roads  and 
an  extra  quart  of  ‘gas’  makes  possible,  we  glean  the 
information  that  a  lot  of  coal  firms  have  already  re¬ 
ceived  their  quota  of  1916  allotment  to  date.  But 
passing  coal  yards  near  the  railroad  one  would  judge 
a  lot  of  them  had  either  gone  out  of  business  or  were 
preparing  to  move,  for  at  this  time  of  the  year  they 
ought  to  have  a  good  stock  on  hand  to  carry  their 
trade  from  week  to  week  as  delays  in  transportation 
will  occur  from  now  on.” 


N.  L.  Stokes,  T.  Stokes  &  Son,  30th  street  and 
North  River. 

Bronx  Committee. 

O.  J.  Stephens,  O.  J.  Stephens,  Inc.,  138th  street  and 

Canal. 

Theo.  S.  Trimmer,  S.  Trimmer  &  Sons,  138th  street 
and  Harlem  River. 

B.  B.  Marco,  Marco  Bros.,  138th  street  and  Canal. 
H.  G.  Streat,  Streat  Coal  Co.,  151st  street  and 
Harlem  River. 

M.  L.  Bird^  M.  L.  Bird  Co.,  231  Rider  avenue. 
Brooklyn  Committee. 

Walter  H.  Nelson,  Z.  O.  Nelson  &  Son,  490  Degraw 
street. 

F.  D.  Tuttle,  S.  Tuttle  &  Co.,  40  Broadway. 

R.  Reinier,  j'r.,  2814  Atlantic  avenue. 

R.  J.  Wulff,  J.  F.  Schmadeke,  497  Union  street. 
Joseph  Greason,  Greason,  Sons  &  Dalzell,  160  Third 
street. 

Queens  Committee. 

B.  Suydam,  Elmhurst  Coal  Co.,  Elmhurst,  L.  I. 

J.  Rathjen,  12th  street,  Long  Island  City. 

J.  B.  Reimer,  Ozone  Park,  L.  I. 

A.  M.  Ryon,  Flushing,  L.  I. 

Richmond  Committee. 

P.  H.  Cassidy,  461  Rich.  Ter.,  New  Brighton. 

B.  Snyder,  Elm  Park. 

Walter  Gannon,  West  New  Brighton. 

A  meeting  will  be  held  shortly  to  arrange  the 
details  of  the  campaign. 


Cincinnati  News  Notes. 

Benj.  N.  Ford,  vice-president  of  Matthew-Addv  Co., 
of  this  City,  is  spending  his  vacation  in  Michigan. 

Col.  Lee  Stone,  well-known  Kentucky  coal  opera¬ 
tor  of  Winchester,  Ky.,  was  in  the  city  the  early  part 
of  the  week. 

E.  H.  Jewett,  president  of  Jewett,  Bigelow  & 
Brooks,  Detroit,  Mich.,  has  been  in  town  on  a  visit 
to  the  local  offices. 

George  Lowe,  assistant  traffic  manager  of  the 
Illinois  Steel  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  was  a  recent  visitor 
among  the  coal  trade.  He  was  on  his  way  to  the 
L.  &  N.,  and  S.  V.  &  E.,  fields  in  Kentucky  to  look 
after  their  interests. 

Coal  fleets  with  approximately  40,000  tons  each 
have  arrived  in  Cincinnati  from  the  Kanawha  River 
Valley  on  artificial  waves  almost  every  two  weeks 
during  the  summer.  The  demand  is  so  heavy,  offi¬ 
cials  said,  the  coal  is  not  permitted  to  accumulate, 
but  is  distributed  in  private  homes  as  soon  as  it 
reaches  Cincinnati. 

Almost  all  the  coal  will  be  distributed  through 
Cincinnati  markets,  and  will  be  divided  among  the 
Campbell’s  Creek  Coal  Co.,  the  Hickey  Transporta¬ 
tion  Co.,  the  Otto  Marmet  Coal  &  Mining  Co.  and 
the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.,  according  to  statement 
issued  by  Mr.  R.  P.  Gilham,  vice-president  of  the 
Campbell’s  Creek  Coal  Co. 

Approximately  45,000  tons  of  coal  arrived  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati  and  neighboring  cities  early  Tuesdav  morn¬ 
ing  on  90  barges  from  the  Kanawha  Valley.  The 
flotilla  convoyed  by  16  towboats  passed  the  shallow 
places  along  the  Ohio  River  on  an  artificial  wave 
created  by  releasing  water  which  had  been  allowed 
to  accumulate  behind  dams  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Kanawha  River. 


Coal  Exports  to  Argentina. 

Exports  of  bituminous  coal  to  Argentina,  by 
months,  during  1918  and  three  years  previous,  were : 


Month:  1915  1916  1917  1918 

January  .  7,259  33,142  50.207  11.579 

February  .  32,974  21,545  29,799  22,609 

March  .  33,404  60,780  44,855  25,623 

April  .  79,531  93,382  31,612  9  869 

May  . 108,780  100,583  23.883  14,750 

June  . 157,831  103,176  17,054  43,055 

Total  . 419,779  412,618  197,422  127485 
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New  York  Wholesale  Association  Holds  Luncheon. 

Mr.  Cushing,  in  the  Course  of  an  Address,  Says  He  Believes  That  if  Dr.  Garfield  Resigns 
Bernard  Baruch  Will  Succeed  Him  as  Head  of  the  Fuel  Administration. 


The  Wholesale  Coal  Trade  Association  of  New 
York  held  a  luncheon  in  the  Whitehall  Club  on  Fri¬ 
day  of  last  week,  about  40  members  being  in  attend¬ 
ance.  The  first  speaker  introduced  was  Colonel 
Collazo  of  the  Cuban  army,  the  officer  who  sup¬ 
pressed  the  recent  uprising.  He  explained  that  as  he 
could  not  speak  English  well  he  would  make  his  ad¬ 
dress  in  Spanish,  which  would  be  translated  by  Mr. 
Rohl  (F.  R.  Rohl,  Inc.)  This  proved  to  be  quite 
satisfactory  and  those  present  listened  with  close  in¬ 
terest  to  a  glowing  account  of  the  business  possibili¬ 
ties  and  the  friendly  and  close  co-operation  of  the 
United  States  in  the  development  of  our  island 
neighbor. 

At  the  close  of  Colonel  Collazo’s  address  President 
Dexter  suggested  that  Lucien  Hill,  who  has  just 
spent  several  months  in  Cuba,  respond  in  Spanish, 
but  Mr.  Hill  replied  that  his  Cuban  experience 
hardly  enabled  him  to  do  that  just  yet.  However, 
he  agreed  very  heartily  with  the  Colonel’s  remarks 
relative  to  the  business  opportunities  of  Cuba. 

With  this  as  a  preface  the  company  settled  back  to 
listen  to  an  address  by  Editor  Cushing  of  The  Black 
Diamond,  who  told  of  some  of  the  things  he  had 
seen  and  heard  in  Washington.  The  substance  of 
one  portion  of  his  remarks  was  embraced  in  an  arti¬ 
cle  he  had  written  for  The  Black  Diamond  while  in 
Washington,  dealing  with  a  rumor  that  Dr.  Garfield 
would  shortly  be  appointed  Ambassador  to  Great 
Britain,  and  speculating  as  to  his  probable  successor 
as  head  of  the  Guel  Administration.  A  few  days 
later  this  interesting  rumor  was  exploded  by  the 
appointment  of  J.  W.  Davis  as  Ambassador. 

In  his  article  Mr.  Cushing  said : 


“This  rumor,  coming  so  well  supported,  brought  a 
good  many  conjectures  as  to  Mr.  Garfield’s  probable 
successor.  Some  named  Secretary  Lane.  This  is 
not  at  all  likely.  The  suggestion  was  no  doubt  based 
on  the  fact  that  man}’  would  like  to  see  him  in  con¬ 
trol  of  coal. 

“The  next  suggestion  was  that  Cyrus  Garnsey 
would  be  the  man.  This  surmise  rests  upon  nothing 
more  substantial  than  that  he  is  second  in  command 
now,  has  the  coal  situation  well  in  hand,  and  is  liable 
to  be  promoted ;  that  is  good  logic,  but  not  very 
good  politics. 

“Our  own  suggestion,  after  making  a  most  care¬ 
ful  study  of  the  Washington  situation,  is  that  Ber¬ 
nard  Baruch,  now  the  head  of  the  Industries  Board, 
will  succeed  to  the  control  of  coal,  provided  Mr. 
Garfield  leaves.  He  will  bring  it  under  his  adminis¬ 
tration  of  metals  control,  of  which  he  will  be  given 
by  the  President  under  the  Henderson  bill  just 
passed.  We  have  evidence  which  is  convincing  to  us 
at  least  that  the  Administration  is  planning  complete 
detailed  and  long-time  control  of  all  raw  materials. 
The  policy  touching  them  is  about  to  be  announced. 

“This  makes  plausible  the  assumption  that  there 
will  be  a  change  in  the  head  of  the  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration.  Mr.  Garfield,  however,  will  not  be  dropped 
from  public  life  because  of  his  personal  relations 
with  members  of  the  Administration.  These  two 
things,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  no  man  is  better 
fitted  for  the  London  Embassy  than  Mr.  Garfield, 
gives  strength  to  the  rumor  at  the  same  time.  The 
Government’s  policy  toward  raw  materials  suggests 
strongly  that  Mr.  Baruch  will  have  control,  perhaps 
retaining  Mr.  Garnsey  in  his  present  position.” 


When  Contracts  Are  Valid. 

Bulletin  No.  51  of  the  National  Coal  Jobbers’  As¬ 
sociation  says  that  heretofore,  when  contracts  made 
since  April  1,  1918,  have  been  filed  with  the  Fuel 
Administration,  the  form  of  acknowledgment  did  not 
indicate  whether  they  were  valid  or  not.  The  Legal 
Division  did  not  deem  this  necessary  as  the  method 
of  drawing  such  contracts  was  made  plain  by  the 
orders  of  the  Administration  and  it  was  obvious  that 
any  deviation  therefrom  would  invalidate  the  con¬ 
tract. 

The  Legal  Division  of  the  Fuel  Administration  are 
replying  to  inquiries  as  to  the  validity  of  contracts, 
as  follows : 

“We  have  your  favor  of  recent  date  in  regard  to 
the  approval  of  contracts  filed  by  you  under  the 
order  of  the  United  States  Fuel  Administrator,  dated 
December  24,  1917. 

“This  order  states  the  conditions  under  which 
contracts  may  be  made  after  December  29,  1917,  and 
the  provision  which  must  be  contained  in  such  con¬ 
tracts.  This  Administration  holds  that  all  contracts 
made  after  December  29,  1917,  must  be  construed  to 
embody  such  conditions  and  provisions  as  a  matter 
of  law. 

“Shipments  may  be  commenced  under  your  con¬ 
tracts,  subject  to  the  conditions  and  provisions  of 
said  order  of  December  24,  1917.” 


In  Re  Gasless  Sundays. 

A  correspondent  of  a  Buffalo  paper  submits  the 
following  themes  for  contemplation  while,  the  auto 

rests  : 

“As  for  me,  I  will  walk.” — Ps.  26:11. 

“My  fathers  did  walk.” — Gen.  48:15. 

“Abner  and  his  men  walked  all  that  night.” — 2 
Sam.  2  :29. 

“What  profit  have  we  that  we  have  walked 
mournfully?” — Mai.  3:14. 

“He  that  walketh  with  wise  men  shall  be  wise.” — 
Prov.  13:20. 


The  Fairmont  Coal  Co.,  operating  at  New  Bethle¬ 
hem,  Pa.,  has  secured  a  production  of  600  barrels  of 
crude  oil  per  day  from  its  properties  in  Clarion 
County.  The  oil  is  of  amber  grade. 


West  Virginia  Operators  Meet. 

Huntington,  W.  Va.,  Sept.  19. — While  many  topics 
affecting  the  welfare  of  the  industry  were  discussed 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  West 
Virginia  Coal  Association  held  here  a  few  days  ago, 
production  received  first  consideration,  the  Associa¬ 
tion  pledging  itself  to  do  everything  possible  in  co¬ 
operation  with  production  managers  throughout  the 
State. 

The  difficulty  of  keeping  physicians  at  the  mines 
and  the  importance  of  having  physicians  in  mining 
communities  was  presented  very  forcibly  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Bradley.  The  war  had  drained  the  industry  of 
young  physicians  usually  recruited  just  after  gradua¬ 
tion  from  medical  school,  and  with  the  established 
physicians  deserting  the  mines  to  engage  in  city  prac¬ 
tice,  the  mining  industry  was  confronted  with  a 
serious  problem,  Mr.  Bradley  pointed  out. 

Transportation  conditions  were  discussed,  the  as¬ 
sociation  pledging  its  support  to  production  man¬ 
agers  who  in  a  number  of  instances  have  been  in¬ 
strumental  in  getting  the  railroads  to  furnish  better 
transportation  facilities. 

The  Kanawha  District  was  represented  for  the  first 
time  at  the  meeting  here,  C.  A..  Cabell,  of  the  Carbon 
Fuel  Co.,  having  recently  been  designated  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  Kanawha  Association. 


Nova  Scotia  Coal  Shipments. 

Shipments  of  coal  by  various  companies  during 
July  and  seven  months,  1918  and  previous  year 
were : 

July  Seven  Months. 

Company  1917.  1918.  1917.  1918. 

Dominion  Coal  Co.306,206  248,417  1,800,024  1,582,786 
“  Springhill . .  26,086  23,882  182,758  187,216 

332,292  272,299  1,982,782  1,770,002 

Nova  Scotia  S.  & 

C.  Co .  49,998  46,463  332,676  293,144 

Acadia  Coal  Co...  30,942  21,267  199,699  114,841 

Intercolonial  C.  Co.  12,421  12,076  84,777  98,239 

Total  . 425,653  352,105  2,599,934  2,276,216 

Compiled  from  “Maritime  Mining  Record.” 


Poor  Coal  at  Baltimore. 


Deprived  of  Their  Usual  Supply  of  High 
Grades,  Buyers  Are  Complaining. 

Baltimore,  Sept.  19. — So  much  has  been  heard  in 
Baltimore  and  vicinity  recently  of  bad  coal,  of  fuel 
that  actually  put  out  fires  under  the  boilers,  of  fuel 
that  had  to  be  mixed  with  other  coals  before  it  would 
burn,  of  general  depreciation  in  .steam  efficiency,  etc., 
that  your  correspondent  set  about  to  inquire  the 
cause  and  to  find  out  if  Baltimore  was  in  worse 
position  than  other  cities.  There  are  somewhat  diff¬ 
erent  views  in  the  trade,  but  there  is  one  general 
opinion  and  that  is  that  the  class  of  coal  coming  in 
here  as  a  whole  is  “rotten.” 

While  making  this  statement  flatly,  one  prominent 
handler  of  large  quantities  of  soft  coal  was  rather 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  kicks  here  were  louder 
than  in  other  places  because  Baltimore  had  always 
been  used  to  getting  the  cream  of  the  coal.  “When 
the  Government,”  he  said,  “stepped  in  and  took  all 
the  Georges  Creek  worth  while  for  the  navy  and 
other  war  purposes,  when  it  collared  all  the  high- 
grade  Quemahoning,  and  when  it  culled  out  the  best 
coals  in  all  the  fields  for  this  work ;  when  the  Rail¬ 
road  Administration  and  the  Shipping  Board  grab¬ 
bed  up  the  other  fair  to  good  coals,  there  was  but  a 
little  of  the  better  grade  to  come  through  on  ordi¬ 
nary  business.  No  wonder  there  was  trouble  for  the 
man  who  had  his  plant  adjusted  to  burning  high- 
grade  coal. 

“Recently  the  contrast  has  been  all  the  more 
marked  because  there  has  been  an  unusual  amount 
of  wagon-haul  coal  sent  to  Baltimore  in  box  cars — 
because  open  tops  were  probably  needed  more  urg¬ 
ently  elsewhere.  We  have  in  the  past  been  more  or 
less  spoiled  by  our  ability  to  always  get  high  grade 
coal,  and  the  change  comes  hard.” 

Another  handler  thought  that  Baltimore  was  prob¬ 
ably  getting  a  little  rougher  deal  than  other  places. 
The  big  effort  has  been  to  get  coal  north,  he  pointed 
out,  in  order  to  furnish  stocks  before  Winter  comes, 
and  this  section  had  to  be  kept  going  temporarily  on 
“any  old  dirt  that  was  left.”  Thus  it  is  that  plants 
are  actually  forced  to  close  here  because  the  coal 
they  received  would  not  burn.  He  asserted  that 
there  was  practically  no  high-volatile  coal  coming 
through  which  an  ordinary  consumer  could  get  to 
mix  with  the  other  kind  he  was  delivered. 

Local  Pool  Reclassifications. 

“Poor  coal  caused  the  abandonment  of  two  of  the 
pools  at  the  Tidewater  Exchange,  from  what  I  can 
gather,”  he  continued.  “One,  Pool  29,  was  a  pretty 
good  grade  of  coal,  and  the  other,  No.  26,  was  fair 
coal  of  a  little  less  desirable  kind.  The  kind  of  coal 
coming  to  those  pools  caused  all  to  be  classed  as 
Pool  18,  which  is  far  less  desirable.  Pool  11  is  now 
the  only  other  pool  available  for  local  use,  and  is  a 
good  grade  but  is  furnishing  less  than  one-fifth  of 
the  local  needs.  This  pool  was  formerly  known  as 
No.  23. 

“The  best  coals  coming  in  here  are  arriving  at 
9  and  71  and  are  held  for  Government  use  overseas 
and  bunker  business.  The  Shipping  Board  has  re¬ 
fused  to  release  any  part  of  this  coal  to  local  needs. 
Pools  34  and  44  contain  good  coals,  but  the  coal  that 
formerly  ran  in  there  is  now  under  diversion  for 
railroad  use  westward  and  the  pools  are  out  of  the 
market  here.  This  is  high-volatile  coal  and  if  some 
would  begin  running  again  there  would  be  decided 
relief  to  the  situation. 

“The  all-rail  coal  coming  in  is  almost  entirely  in 
box  cars  and  for  the  most  part  of  wretched  grade. 
Some  little,  coming  all-rail  in  open  tops,  runs  from 
poor  to  fair  only.  I  don’t  know  what  other  cities 
are  getting,  but  the  run  could  not  be  any  worse  and 
I  doubt  if  it  is  as  poor.  However,  one  of  my  cus¬ 
tomers  who  was  not  satisfied  with  my  explanation  of 
the  situation  as  a  purchasing  agent,  complained  to 
the  Fuel  Administration  and  was  told  that  the  Dis¬ 
trict  Representative  had  promised  a  better  run  of 
coal.  Thus  we  live  in  hope.” 


Germany  is  Listening. 

Make  your  Money  Talk — Buy  a  Liberty  Bond. 
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Preparing  for  the  Coming  of  a  New  Day. 

In  Present  Abnormal  Times  Retail  Coal  Dealers  Should  Not  Lose  Sight  of  Fact  That 
Competitive  Conditions  Will  Again  Prevail  After  the  War. 


The  Retail  Coalman. 

There  is  another  day  acoming  to  the  retail  coal 
trade,  a  day  when  the  Fuel  Administration  will  re¬ 
tire  from  business,  a  day  when  instead  of  scrambling 
for  coal  you  will  have  the  mine  representatives  com¬ 
ing  to  you  and  begging  you  to  take  on  some  of  their 
stock,  a  day  in  which  competition  between  retailers 
will  return,  and  instead  of  merely  filling  orders  the 
retail  coal  merchant  will  have  to  get  out  and  sell  coal 
in  competition  with  his  neighbor  retailer.  Just  when 
that  day  will  come  none  of  us  knows  for  sure,  but 
practically  every  man  who  stops  to  think  over  the 
matter  will  admit  that  such  a  day  is  due  to  come  in 
the  course  of  time  and  events. 

The  question  for  the  present  time  is,  what  are  you 
doing  in  the  way  of  preparation  for  that  day?  And 
it  is  not  sufficient  to  put  the  question  off  with  the 
obvious  fact  that  you  are  busy  enough  with  the 
problems  of  the  day,  and  that  you  can  cross  the 
bridge  of  the  coming  day  when  you  come  to  it.  All 
around  us  the  far-seeing  men  of  finance  and  industry 
are  looking  forward  to  and  beginning  preparations 
for  the  coming  day.  Big  banking  institutions  are 
establishing  branches  in  the  far  corners  of  the  earth, 
manufacturers  are  combining  under  government 
authority  to  develop  a  world-wide  export  trade,  the 
building  material  industries  are  laying  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  after-the-war-work,  and  all  around  us,  in 
the  midst  of  the  war  activities,  we  can  see  alooking 
forward  to  the  coming  day  by  the  making  of  plans 
and  preparations  for  it. 

Look  Forward  and  Prepare 

It  is  plainly  up  to  the  retail  coal  trade  as  a  whole, 
and  to  the  retail  coal  merchant  as  an  individual,  to 
also  lqpk  forward  and  enter  upon  a  campaign  of  pre¬ 
paredness.  There  are  none  so  busy  but  what  they 
can  give  some  time  and  thought  to  the  subject  while 
meeting  and  solving  the  problems  of  the  day.  That 
point  we  may  take  for  granted.  Then  the  question 
is,  What  are  you  doing  about  it?  Are  you  getting 
properly  organized  both  locally  and  by  affiliation 
with  the  broader  organizations  to  get  co-operation 
and  co-ordination  out  of  the  future  day  instead  of 
chaos  and  cut-throat  competition?  If  not,  a  perti¬ 
nent  question  is,  Why  not? 

There  has  never  been  a  time  in  the  history  of  the 
business  when  there  was  more  need  for,  or  a  better 
opportunity  to  develop  association  work.  And  a  fair 
share  of  it  is  being  done,  but  plainly  not  as  much  as 
should  be.  There  are  many  people  individually,  and 
too  many  states  and  localities  where  there  is  an 
order  of  backwardness  about  such  work  that  is  some¬ 
what  discouraging  to  one  looking  forward  to  the 
coming  day.  This  is  not  a  time  to  be  sleepy-headed, 
nor  is  it  a  time  for  being  hard-headed.  It  is  a  time 
to  be  up  and  doing,  and  to  be  doing  things  by  way 
of  preparation  for  the  future  as  well  as  taking  care 
of  the  tasks  of  the  day. 

There  is  another  day  acoming,  and  much  of  the 
character  of  that  day  for  the  retail  coal  man — 
whether  it  is  to  be  bright  or  gloomy — will  depend 
upon  how  we  look  forward  to  it  and  prepare  for  it. 

“But,”  you  may  ask,  “just  what  is  it  one  can  do, 
what  kind  of  preparations  can  one  make  which  will 
promise  to  be  helpful  in  the  future?  Part  of  the 
answer  to  that  is  to  be  found  by  the  coal  men  get¬ 
ting  together  and  questioning  each  other  about  it. 
Here  and  there  a  man  will  bring  out  an  idea,  until 
by  and  by  there  will  be  plenty  of  good  ideas  avail¬ 
able  to  work  on.  The  main  thing  for  a  start  is  to 
get  together  and  talk  it  over;  get  together  locally  in 
small  groups,  then  develop  a  wider  getting  together 
by  joining  the  state  organization,  and  so  on. 

Get  Together  in  Friendly  Co-operation 

Meantime  there  are  certain  general  directions  of 
effort  which  readily  suggest  themselves  as  being 
worthy  of  attention.  One  of  these  that  has  just 
been  mentioned  is  that  of  getting  together  more 
generally  in  association  work  for  friendly  co-opera¬ 
tion.  Another  that  is  already  proving  its  value  is 
the  subject  of  mechanical  equipment  for  handling 


coal  into  and  out  of  yards.  The  scarcity  of  help  is 
forcing  many  a  coal  man  to  resort  more  to  me¬ 
chanical  devices  today  to  help  out.  Unfortunately 
the  scarcity  of  machinery  and  metal  puts  a  limit  on 
the  improvements  of  this  kind  that  can  be  made 
right  now.  But  there  is  the  idea,  and  it  is  a  good 
one  to  keep  in  mind  and  to  talk  over  with  others, 
for  efficiency  in  handling  through  a  wider  use  of 
labor-saving  devices  will  be  important  when  the 
competitive  days  return,  and  the  man  who  it  to  stay 
in  the  business  and  make  a  success  of  it  will  have 
to  get  into  step  with  a  new  order  of  things. 

Finally,  of  course,  there  is  the  matter  of  building 
up  the  element  of  goodwill  among  your  customers. 
The  trying  days  of  the  past  year  and  the  present 
time  have  been  pretty  hard  on  the  spirit  of  good 
will  on  the  part  of  customers  toward  the  coal  man. 
So  there  is  quite  a  job  here,  a  job  that  merits  both 
individual  and  group  attention.  Other  ideas  will 
suggest  themselves  as  you  think  it  over  and  talk  it 
over  with  the  other  fellows  in  the  trade.  The  im¬ 
portant  thing  for  the  time  being  is  to  get  the  matter 
of  the  coming  day  in  mind  and  keep  it  there  till  you 
act  upon  it  and  prevail  upon  your  neighbor  and 
competitor  to  act  upon  it  with  you. 

There  is  an  old  proverb  to  the  effect  that  it  is 
better  to  harken  than  to  bewail,  and  better  to  obey 
than  to  sacrifice. 


Fuel  Administration  Urges  Operators  to  Help 
Miners  Get  Proper  Classification. 

Coal  operators  are  urged  by  the  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion  to  comply  faithfully  wit  hevery  suggestion  made 
by  Provost  Marshal  General  Crowder  in  regard  to 
informing  themselves  of  the  exact  status  of  each  of 
their  employes  with  reference  to  their  classification 
under  the  new  man-power  law.  They  are  urged  also 
to  file  with  their  District  Boards  the  requisite  af¬ 
fidavit  for  deferred  classification  in  the  case  of  every 
man  in  their  employ  who  registered  September  12 
whose  services  are  essential  to  the  conduct  of  the 
business  of  mining  coal. 

Frequent  conferences  have  been  held  during  the 
past  two  months  between  representatives  of  the  Fuel 
Administration  and  officials  of  the  War  Department 
in  regard  to  the  best  means  to  be  adopted  to  con¬ 
vince  the  miners  of  the  nation  that  their  duty  lies 
in  the  mines  and  not  in  the  military  service. 

This  fact  has  been  impressed  upon  the  District 
Boards  in  every  mining  district  by  the  Provost  Mar¬ 
shal  General  and  by  the  several  Production  Mana¬ 
gers,  and  Government  officials  desire  to  impress  the 
coal  operators  with  the  necessity  for  sparing  no 
effort  to  make  their  employes  understand  how  es¬ 
sential  it  is  to  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war 
that  each  one  of  them  should  stick  to  his  post  in 
the  mines  where  his  experience  and  skill  are  so  use¬ 
ful  now  and  where  he  is  so  badly  needed,  instead  of 
entering  the  military  service  where  he  must  under¬ 
go  months  of  training  before  he  can  be  of  any  value 
to  his  country. 

Numerous  instances  have  been  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  National  Coal  Association  of  neces¬ 
sary  employes  who  have  been  taken  into  the  army 
under  the  former  Selective  Service  law,  and  investi¬ 
gation  of  many  of  those  cases  has  shown  that  the 
action  of  the  boards  was  due  to  the  failure  of  the 
employers  to  take  advantage  of  their  right  to  file 
affidavits  for  deferred  classification. 


Coal  Exports  to  Panama. 

Exports  of  bituminous  coal  to  Panama,  by  months 
during  1918  and  three  years  previous,  were : 


Month:  1915  1916  1917  1918 

January  .  28,069  36,026  49,993  34,400 

February  .  26,578  34,498  54,938  42,332 

March  . ;...:  47,600  26,957  41,608  21,994 

April  .  42,946  12,000  48,094  70,870 

May  .  34,321  48,030  45,111  50,118 

June  .  47,708  27,553  38,348  50,871 

Total  . 227,222  185,064  278,092  280,560 


Coke  Makers  Hard  Pressed  to  Keep  Pace 
with  Growing  Requirements. 

In  its  weekly  review  of  the  coke  market  the  Con- 
nellsville  Courier  mentions  that  recent  developments 
indicate  a  still  greater  pressure,  for  steel  for  im¬ 
portant  purposes,  which  will  be  reflected  in  the  de¬ 
mand  for  coke.  Not  only  have  General  Pershing’s 
estimates  of  shell  requirements  exceeded  expecta¬ 
tions,  but  in  addition  the  Railroad  Administration 
has  been  calling  for  rails  at  the  rate  of  60,000  tons 
a  week,  which  is  close  to  the  heaviest  rate  of  pro¬ 
duction  ever  attained  and  does  not  include  the  large 
tonnage  needed  for  export  to  France. 

Another  evidence  of  the  pressing  need  for  steel  for 
the  more  important  uses  is  found  in  the  constant  en¬ 
deavor  of  the  Washington  authorities  to  find  finish¬ 
ing  mills  that  can  get  along  with  less  raw  steel  and 
still  be  able  to  meet  the  more  important  war  re¬ 
quirements  for  their  finished  product. 

“It  is  now  well  established,”  says  the  Courier, 
“that  there  is  sufficient  steel  rolling  capacity  for  all 
the  steel  that  can  be  produced  with  the  steel  making 
units  operating  full.  They  are  not  operating  full, 
however,  and  that  is  because  they  do  not  get  alto¬ 
gether  enough  pig  iron.  As  to  the  blast  furnaces,  it 
is  believed  that  they  could,  on  the  whole,  produce 
somewhat  more  pig  iron  if  they  had  more  coke  and 
if  none  of  the  coke  supplied  were  below  standard  in 
quality.  Furthermore,  there  are  some  blast  furnaces 
under  construction  and  these  are  to  be  pushed  to 
completion  with  all  the  assistance  that  Washington 
can  furnish. 

“Accordingly,  as  it  is  pictured  in  the  trade,  the  crux 
of  the  situation  is  more  coke  for  the  existing  blast 
furnaces,  and  then  more  coke  in  addition,  later  on, 
for  new  furnaces  that  are  to  come  in.” 


Old  Railway  Ties  Given  Away 

The  general  superintendent  of  the  Canadian  Gov¬ 
ernment  Railways  has  issued  a  circular  to  district 
superintendents,  in  the  terms  of  which  the  giving 
away  of  old  railway  ties  to  be  used  as  fuel  is 
authorized  in  approved  cases.  The  circular  reads : 

In  localities  where  there  is  likely  to  be  a  shortage 
of  fuel,  or  where  they  can  be  used  as  fuel,  old  ties 
may  be  given  away  to  parties  making  proper  appli¬ 
cation  to  you  for  same,  during  this  season,  care  to 
be  taken  that  no  ties  of  any  value  to  the  railway  are 
given  away,  also  that  all  expenses  in  connection  with 
the  removing  of  these  are  borne  by  the  parties  to 
whom  they  are  given.  Furthermore,  care  should  be 
taken,  to  see  that  no  person  is  given  a  monopoly  of 
the  old  ties.  They  should  be  distributed  among  the 
persons  needing  them,  best  possible,  and  also  a  cor¬ 
rect  record  should  be  kept  of  the  ties  given  away, 
to  whom  and  when. 


“Heroes  of  the  Mines.” 

A  contributor  to  the  Scranton  Republican  writes 
a  pleasant,  commendable  poem  in  honor  of  the 
miners,  the  first  verse  of  which  runs  as  follows : 
Swing  the  pick,  boys,  turn  the  drill, 

Lift  the  shovel  with  a  will, 

Stand  the  prop  and  tamp  the  hole, 

Fill  your  chambers  high  with  coal. 

Let  the  deadly  blowers  blow, 

To  the  world  your  valor  show; 

Give  our  soldier  boys  a  chance 
On  the  battlefields  of  France. 


Coal  Exports  to  Mexico. 

Exports  of  bituminious  coal  to  Mexico,  by  months, 
during  the  four  months  of  1918,  and  three  years 
previous,  were : 


Month:  1915  1916  1917  1918 

January  .  44,128  23,099  15,647  9,361 

February  .  18,916  24,270  22,278  12,967 

March  .  34,899  21,191  26,492  13,971 

April  .  32,966  19,765  16,113  12,675 

May  .  30,247  14,156  12,484  14.181 

June  .  22,445  7,716  12,328  13,508 

Total .  183,601  110,197  105,339  76,663 
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Operators  to  Urge  Prompt  Unloading  of  Cars. 

National  Coal  Association  Suggests  That  Its  Members  Call  Attention  of  Their  Customers  to 
Importance  of  Reducing  Delay  in  Releasing  Railroad  Equipment. 


In  response  to  numerous  inquiries  and  complaints 
made  to  the  National  Coal  Association  relative  to 
what  appears  to  be  undue  delay  upon  the  part  of  con¬ 
sumers  of  coal  in  unloading  cars,  the  following  state¬ 
ment  has  been  prepared  by  the  Association’s  traffic 
department : 

“In  certain  sections  of  the  country  coal  is  re¬ 
maining  in  railroad  cars  until  demurrage  accrues 
thereon. 

“This  condition  of  affairs  can  well  be  explained 
during  Winter  months,  but  there  is  little,  if  any, 
excuse  why  it  should  obtain  now  despite  the  well- 
known  shortage  of  the  class  of  labor  ordinarily 
assigned  to  work  of  such  character  as  unloading 
coal. 

“The  detention  to  cars  on  this  account  is  already 
assuming  such  proportions  that  it  is  having  a  de¬ 
terrent  effect  on  production,  which  cannot  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  continue  if  the  coal  requirements  of  the 
country  are  to  be  satisfied  to  the  extent  possible  by  a 
proper  utilization  of  all  of  the  transportation  facili¬ 
ties  available. 

“Nor  are  delays  most  noticeable  in  connection  with 
shipments  to  the  dealers  supplying  domestic  trade. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  cars  carrying  coal  to  the  retail 
dealers  are  not  being  detained  in  being  made  empty 
to  anyways  near  the  extent  experienced  by  those 
going  to  manufacturing  plants,  mills  and  such  users 
of  coal. 

Offenders  May  Be  Embargoed. 

“This  situation  is  fraught  with  such  serious  pos¬ 
sibilities  that  it  has  already  been  brought  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  Fuel  Administration  and  the  Railroad 
Administration,  and  it  is  not  unlkely  that,  if  per¬ 
mitted  to  continue,  executive  action  on  the  part  of 
Washington  officials  will  be  forthcoming  in  the 
future.  Just  what  form  this  will  take  is  not  known, 
but  it  has  been  very  broadly  intimated  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Coal  Association  that  further  coal  supply  will 
be  denied  transportation  until  they  have  given 
definite  assurances  of  their  ability  and  intention  to 
provide  prompt  unloading  of  all  coal-carrying  cars 
assigned  to  them.  Much  has  been  written  and  said 
on  this  and  kindred  subjects,  and  no  further  action 
should  be  necessary  with  the  American  people  in  the 
present  crisis. 

“However,  lest  through  pressure  of  other  affairs, 
every  one  interested  does  not  understand,  it  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  co-operation  of  each  of  the  operators’ 
customers  should  be  sought  in  the  matter. 

“Possibly  it  will  suffice  to  direct  attention  to  the 
facts  that  the  transportation  facilities  of  the  country 
will  be  burdened  during  the  coming  months  as  never 
before ;  that  the  depleted  forces  at  coal  mines  must 
be  utilized  to  the  utmost  each  working  day — and 
the  mines  are  responding  in  a  manner  which  is  heart¬ 
ening  to  say  the  least ;  that  every  day  a  car  stands 
idle  under  load  means  a  certain  amount  of  coal 
which  the  country  will  not  have  mined  during  the 
war ;  that  a  result  of  such  losses  can  be  directly 
translated  to  lost  lives  among  our  boys  ‘over  there,’ 
and  to  a  prolongation  of  the  war. 

“At  any  rate,  every  receiver  of  coal  should  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  voluntarily  enlist  in  a  cam¬ 
paign  to  prompt  unloading  of  cars  and  to  this  end 
every  coal  shipper  should,  through  the  medium  of 
some  notice,  possibly  some  appropriate  slogan 
stamped  on  each  invoice,  together  with  a  letter  or 
printed  notice,  ask  the  co-operation  of  each  cus¬ 
tomer  in  this  most  important  matter. 

Proposed  Slogans. 

“Suggested  slogans  are  as  follows : 

‘Unload  this  car  promptly  if  you  would  have  it 
return  to  you  under  load  quickly.’ 

“  ‘Quick  release  of  coal  cars  means  an  increased 
coal  production.’ 

“  ‘Your  contribution  should  include  every  assist¬ 
ance  which  will  enable  an  early  termination  of  the 
war.  Please  unload  this  car  immediately.’ 


“  ‘Car  delays  now  may  mean  diminished  fuel  sup¬ 
ply  later.  Unload  at  once.’ 

“  ‘The  railroads  say  there  are  enough  cars  if  they 
are  properly  utilized.  Do  not  delay  unloading  this 
car.’ 

“  ‘Every  day  a  coal  car  is  delayed  lengthens  the 
war.  Do  your  duty  with  this  car.’ 

“  ‘The  miners  are  waiting  for  this  car.  Unload  it 
quickly.’ 

“  ‘Unload  it  now.  This  car  must  play  its  part. 
Play  yours  and  speed  it  on  its  way  to  the  mine.’ 

“  ‘Help  your  country  and  yourself  by  making  this 
car  empty  on  arrival.’ 

“  ‘Coal  cannot  be  produced  until  cars  are  at  hand. 
Send  this  one  back  today.’ 

“  ‘Quick  return  of  this  car  to  the  mine  means 
quick  return  under  load  to  you.’ 

“  ‘Prompt  unloading  means  more  coal.’ 

“  ‘Beat  the  Huns  with  tons.  Unload  this  car  at 
cnce.’  ” 

Big  Production  Achieved 

Labor  Day  Week. 

Bituminous  Mines  Turn  Out  Million  Tons 
More  Than  in  Fourth  of  July  Week. 

The  Fuel  Administration  reports  bituminous  coal 
production  for  the  week  ended  September  7  as  11,- 
249,000  net  tons. 

The  output  for  the  week,  while  limited  by  the  loss 
of  time  on  Labor  Day,  exceeded  by  1,000,000  net  tons 
the  output  during  the  week  ended  July  6,  when 
production  was  also  limited  by  a  holiday. 

Compared  with  the  corresponding  week  of  1917, 
the  output  for  the  week  shows  an  increase  of  1,257,- 
000  net  tons. 

The  average  production  per  working  day  during 
the  week  of  September  7  is  estimated  at  2,110,000 
net  tons,  as  against  1,874,000  net  tons  during  the 
same  week  of  1917. 

The  loss  of  time  during  the  week  ended  September 
7  places  production  for  the  coal  year  to  date  ap¬ 
proximately  17,000,000  net  tons  behind  the  summer 
requirements  outlined  by  the  U.  S.  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration,  and  makes  necessary  an  average  daily  pro¬ 
duction  during  the  balance  of  the  coal  year  of 
2,041,000  net  tons  to  make  up  this  deficit,  which 
figures,  it  will  be  noted,  represent  3.2  per  cent  in 
excess  of  the  average  daily  production  for  the 'coal 
year  to  date. 

Anthracite  Production  Drops. 

The  anthracite  production  during  the  week  of 
September  7  is  estimated  at  1,617,579  net  tons,  which 
is  3  per  cent  less  than  the  corresponding  week  of 
last  year. 

Compared  with  the  corresponding  week  of  1917  all 
districts,  with  the  exception  of  Michigan,  reported 
considerable  improvement.  Naturally  there  was  a 
decrease  in  dumpings  at  lake  ports  and  of  shipments 
of  bituminous  coal  to  New  England  during  the 
week ;  nevertheless,  when  compared  with  the  weekly 
average  for  the  coal  year  to  date,  shipments  to  New 
England  were  approximately  3  per  cent  higher. 

During  the  week  ended  August  31,  the  bituminous 
mines  produced  81  per  cent  of  their  full-time  out¬ 
put.  Losses  to  production  during  the  week  are  re¬ 
ported  as  follows : 

Car  shortage  112/10;  mine  disability  3  3/10;  labor 
shortage  including  strikes  3  1/10;  no  market  0.3. ;  all 
other  causes  1.1. 


September  Mine  Accidents. 

Details  of  notable  mine  accidents  wherein  10  or 
more  men  lost  their  lives  are  shown  below : — 


Date  Year  Name  and  Location  Killed 

3,  1907,  Sunshine  mine,  Sunshine,  Col .  12 

4,  1914,  No.  1,  Adamson,  Okla .  13 

6,  1869,  Avondale  mine,  Plymouth,  Pa . 179 


15,  1902,  Algoma  No.  7,  Algoma,  W.  Va _  17 


To  Bring  Back  Miners. 

Labor  Bureau  Trying  to  Secure  Return  of 
Those  Now  Engaged  in  Other  Work. 

A  systematic  effort  to  bring  about  the  return  to 
the  coal  fields  of  experienced  miners  who  left  to 
engage  in  other  lines  of  work  will  be  made  by  the 
U.  S.  Employment  Service,  through  its  Mining  Divi¬ 
sion.  It  is  estimated'  by  officials  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  that  fully  50,000  mine  workers  have  drifted 
into  other  occupations  since  the  United  States  en¬ 
tered  the  war. 

The  campaign  to  get  as  many  of  these  men  as 
possible  to  return  to  the  mines  will  be  handled  by 
James  Lord,  Chief  of  the  Mining  Division  of  the 
Employment  Service,  who  is  also  president  of  the 
Mining  Department  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor ;  E.  B.  Chase,  general  manager  of  the  Ber- 
wind-White  Coal  Mining  Co.  of  Philadelphia,  repre¬ 
senting  the  operators,  and  William  Diamond,  former 
statistician  of  the  U.  M.  W.  and  now  an  officer  of 
the  Employment  Service’s  Mining  Division. 

As  the  opening  step  a  circular  'letter,  signed  by 
Director  General  Densmore,  has  been  sent  to  the 
secretaries  of  3,500  locals  of  the  United  Mine  Work¬ 
ers  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  Through  the 
use  of  their  transfer  card  records  the  secretaries  are 
expected  to  report  to  the  Mining  Division  -  of  the 
Employment  Service  the  names,  addresses  and  pres¬ 
ent  locations  of  all  practical  mine  workers  who  to 
their  knowledge  have  in  the  past  few  years  left  the 
mines  for  other  work. 

As  soon  as  the  reports  of  transfers  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  miners’  locals,  the  Mining  Division 
of  the  Employment  Service  will  get  in  touch  with  all 
those  who  have  left  the  industry  for  less  important 
occupations  and  by  means  of  personal  solicitation 
urge  their  return  to  the  mines. 

Restoration  of  miners  to  the  non-unionized  locali¬ 
ties  will  be  carried  out  through  the  co-operation  of 
the  Fuel  Administration,  which  is  placing  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Employment  Service  the-  facilities  of 
its  organization  for  reaching  non-union  men  who 
have  left  the  mines  for  other  occupations. 

Contact  has  been  established  between  the  Mining 
Division  and  mine  officials  to  insure  that  returning 
miners  will  be  placed  quickly,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  directing  the  men  where  the  need  is  greatest. 
The  co-operation  of  the  national  and  district  execu¬ 
tives  of  the  U.  M.  W.  has  also  been  enlisted  for  this 
service. 


Central  Pennsylvania  Shipments. 

The  coal  output  of  Central  Pennsylvania  (ex¬ 
clusive  of  Somerset  County),  as  reported  by  the 
Central  Pennsylvania  Coal  Producers’  Association, 
was  1,289,288  tons  in  the  week  ended  August  31,  as 
compared  with  1,315,886  tons  in  the  preceding  week. 
Distribution  was  as  follows : 

Week  Ending  Week  Ending 


Aug.  24. 

Aug.  31 

Railroad  Fuel. 

Cars. 

Cars. 

New  England  roads . 

..  1,560 

1,192 

Other  roads . 

. .  4,997 

5,577 

Total  . 

. .  6,557 

6,769 

Commercial  All  Rail. 

Pennsylvania  . 

. .  2,824  ' 

2,988 

Maryland  . 

94 

205 

Delaware  . 

136 

183 

New  York  . 

. .  3,261 

2,682 

New  Tersey  . 

. .  1,641 

2,312 

New  England  . 

. .  2,886 

2,700 

All  other  States . 

138 

121 

Canada  . 

..  834 

774 

Jobbers  . 

64 

62 

Total  . 

..  11,878 

12,027 

Shipment  to  Port. 

New  York  . 

. .  3,283 

3,265 

Philadelphia  . 

. .  472  • 

526 

Baltimore  . 

66 

32 

Lake  Pools  . 

0 

0 

Total  . 

. .  3,821 

‘  3,823 

Grand  Total  . 

..  22,256 

22,619 
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Pittsburgh  Notes. 

During  the  week  ending  Tuesday  49,226  tons  of 
coal  passed  through  Lock  No.  1,  Monongahela  River, 
and  251,286  tons  through  Lock  No.  3,  same  river. 

Major  J.  W.  Arras,  U.  S.  Engineer,,  recently  ap¬ 
pointed  to  take  charge  of  the  U.  S.  Engineers  office 
for  this  district,  comprising  the  Monongahela,  Alle¬ 
gheny  and  Ohio  rivers,  has  assumed  his  new  posi¬ 
tion,  Col.  Stickle  having  left  for  his  new  assignment 
at  Camp  Meade. 

Richard  W.  Gardiner,  manager  of  production  and 
distributor  of  bituminous  coal  in  the  Pittsburgh 
district,  is  waging  war  on  “dirty"  coal.  Recently 
he  has  condemned  several  carloads,  which  must, 
under  the  rulings  of  the  Fuel  Administration,  be 
sold  for  50  cents  less  per  ton  than  the  regular  Gov¬ 
ernment  price.  Mr.  Gardner  declares  that  most  of 
the  “dirty”  coal  is  from  “stripping  mines,"  many  of 
which  are  in  operation  now. 

Brick  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  in  ses¬ 
sion  here,  have  decided  to  standardize  the  size  and 
quality  of  their  product,  in  order  to  help  win  the 
war.  Their  decision  also  means  that  considerable 
fuel  can  be  saved,  as  it  is  probable  their  action  will 
mean  that  some  of  the  grades  of  brick  requiring  the 
most  fuel  will  be  eliminated  or  cut  down  consider¬ 
ably.  The  brick  makers  already  have  pledged  their 
support  to  the  fuel  administration  and  have  taken 
kindly  to  the  cut  in  their  fuel  allowances  for  the 
period  of  the  war. 

Power  restrictions,  imposed  on  Pittsburgh  stores, 
office  buildings  and  non-essential  business  places  in 
order  to  conserve  electricity  for  use  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  war  supplies  continues  in  force,  despite  the 
announcement  that  the  big  generator  in  the  principal 
public  utilities  power  plant,  which  had  been  broken, 
is  once  more  in  service.  It  has  not  been  put  to  full 
capacity  as  yet,  hence  the  fuel  administration  is  not 
removing  its  ban  from  the  places  where  electrical 
power  has  been  cut  off  from  7:15  a.  m.  to  10  a.  m. 
It  is  expected,  however,  that  the  ban  will  be  removed 
during  the  present  week  or  early  next  week.  Hints 
have  been  made,  however,  that  some  sort  of  power 
restriction  will  be  imposed  so  long  as  the  war  lasts. 
Nothing  official  has  been  given  out  regarding  this 
phase  of  the  subject.  , 

Retail  Association  Asks  Householders  to  Use 
Wood  Until  November  1. 

The  following  message  to  domestic  coal  consumers 
has  been  sent  out  from  the  Washington  headquarters 
of  the  National  Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Association 
by  John  E.  Lloyd,  resident  vice-president: 

“To  the  Consumer: 

“We  feel  sure  that  you  wish  to  do  your  share  of 
the  War  Work,  and  the  most  important  of  this  work 
just  now  is  economizing  on  coal.  The  welfare  of  a 
community  is  dependent  upon  each  individual  citizen, 
and  we  therefore,  ask  your  co-operation  in  this  to  the 
greatest  possible  extent. 

“In  order  to  do  this  we  ask  that  you  refrain  from 
using  coal  in  furnaces  or  stoves  entirely  at  least  until 
the  first  of  November  and  longer,  if  possible,  using 
wood  when  a  fire  is  necessary. 

“Fuel  Administrators  and  committees  are  the  local 
representatives  of  the  United  States  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration.  It  is  impossible  for  them  to  be  in  all  the 
homes  all  of  the  time.  Will  you,  therefore,  be  a 
representative  of  the  United  States  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion  in  your  own  home,  and  do  this  work  cheerfully 
as  part  of  your  War  Work? 

“The  demand  for  coal  is  much  greater  than  the 
supply,  and  if  much  suffering,  sickness  and  discom¬ 
fort  is  to  be  avoided,  the  most  stringent  economy  in 
the  use  of  coal  must  be  practiced  by  everyone.” 


Not  many  retail  firms  are  in  a  position  to  adver¬ 
tise  for  orders,  but  the  Frederick  Starr  Coal  Co., 
with  office  at  220  West  42d  street,  announces  in  the 
dailies  that  it  can  make  immediate  delivery  of  both 
domestic  and  steam  coal.  The  company’s  dock  is 
at  42d  street  and  the  East  River,  and  its  delivery 
equipment  consists  of  a  good-sized  fleet  of  five-ton 
motor  trucks.  Frederick  Starr,  head  of  the  enter¬ 
prise,  is  also  president  of  the  large  contracting  com¬ 
pany  bearing  his  name. 


U.  S.  Exports  of  Coal  and  Coke. 

Exports  of  coal  and  coke,  by  customs  districts,  from  the  United  States  during  June,  1918,  and  six 
months,  were  as  follows,  in  net  tons : 


TONNAGE  OFFSHORE,  BY  DISTRICTS. 


June. 

Si 

x  Months. 

Districts. 

Anthracite 

Bituminous 

Coke 

Anthracite 

Bituminous 

Coke 

Maine  &  New  Hampshire . 

.  88 

88 

809 

127 

577 

Maryland  . 

6,047 

329 

34,214 

34,274 

Massachusetts  . 

1  292 

1  292 

New  York  . 

.  6,761 

6^807 

2,917 

22,595 

25,100 

7,302 

Philadelphia  . 

.  6,321 

996 

1,291 

27,388 

43,824 

2,410 

South  Carolina  . 

799 

1  649 

Virginia  . 

371,987 

1,648 

254 

1,846’,  178 

4,132 

Mobile  . * . 

3  670 

2 

New  Orleans  . 

6,712 

200 

7 

22,525 

575 

Arizona  . . 

8854 

14  175 

38  304 

86 

El  Paso  . 

.  30  . 

3,169 

2, ‘887 

332 

15,908 

9,896 

San  Francisco  . 

8 

21 

Southern  California  . . 

12 

17 

45 

Washington  . 

168 

2,781 

1 

1,313 

8,624 

Porto  Rico  . 

2 

5 

Alaska  . 

9 

9 

Florida  . 

203 

30  167 

3,427 

Galveston  . 

507 

San  Antonio  . . 

.  234 

1,473 

8,600 

1,339 

7,426 

55,074 

Sabine  . 

.  10 

10 

10 

2 

10 

TONNAGE  TO  CANADA,  BY  DISTRICTS. 

Buffalo  . 

.  172,552 

239,697 

44,970 

1,114,151 

1,976,455 

241,914 

Dakota  . . 

4,453 

209 

1,597 

12,088 

1,618 

Superior  &  Duluth . 

1,622 

52 

302 

17,336 

171 

Michigan  . 

.  423 

160,388 

36,186 

1,359 

1,041,335 

146.360 

Ohio  . 

.  2 

964,859 

16,599 

929 

1,082,451 

58,452 

Rochester  . 

.  88,695 

136,493 

333 

102,912 

442.106 

18,298 

St.  Lawrence  . 

.  102,819 

276,469 

1,697 

623,322 

857,866 

19,662 

Vermont  . 

.  818 

19,249 

499 

10,629 

55,623 

2,054 

Total  to  Canada . 

.  365,309 

1,803,210 

100,515 

1,855,191 

6,585,240 

508,373 

Canada,  1917 . 

.  587,271 

1,894,200 

108,319 

2,446,254 

6,313,296 

435,413 

Canada,  1916 . 

.  486,784 

1,318,006 

63,051 

1,927,075 

5,089,453 

344,560 

Total,  1918 . 

.  378,753 

2,205,711 

141,194 

2,008,872 

8,670,807 

600.723 

Total,  1917 . 

.  608,047 

2,386,006 

152,948 

2,528,217 

8,966,723 

659,649 

Total,  1916 . 

.  515,139 

2,065:509 

89,835 

2,056,999 

8,430,498 

546,040 

Anthracite  Shows  Up  Well. 

Anthracite  tonnage  for  last  month  was  a  trifle 
above  last  August,  stands  about  1,700,000  ahead  for 
the  year  and  is  nearly  9,000,000  tons  ahead  of  1916. 

The  month  is  1,600,000  tons  ahead  of  August, 
1916,  and  is  the  largest  month  since  March.  It  is 
the  second  largest  on  record. 

Anything  above  7,000,000  tons  is  a  big  showing ; 
between  five  and  six  millions  used  to  be  the  output. 

The  Lehigh  Valley  makes  a  big  showing  every 
month  and  is  ahead  of  the  Reading  on  prepared 
sizes — less  than  a  quarter-million  behind  in  the  ag¬ 
gregate  for  the  8  months  and  for  the  coal  year  also. 

September,  October  and  November  last  year  es¬ 
tablished  new  records.  For  December  record  we 
have  to  go  back  to  1910,  as  storms  prevented  a  good 
showing  in  1917.  In  similar  manner  we  have  to  go 
back  to  1912  to  find  a  high  record  for  February. 
With  good  luck  and  good  management  also  we  can 
make  new  records  in  December  and  February  and 
that  will  ease  off  winter  conditions  very  much. 


The  Kingston  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Kingston, 
N.  Y.,  will  launch  on  Tuesday  a  3,500 -ton  wooden 
steamer,  to  be  named  Esopus.  It  is  of  the  regulation 
Government  type  and  will  soon  be  followed  by  a 
sister  ship,  the  Catskill.  The  corporation,  which  is 
owned  by  the  Schoonmaker-Conners  interests  of 
New  York,  has  three  ship  ways  and  has  contracts 
for  four  boats.  At  its  own  yard  the  Schoonmaker- 
Conners  Co.  has  just  launched  a  lighter  equipped 
with  a  gasoline  hoisting  engine.  The  craft  is  34  x  102 
feet,  and  has  a  capacity  of  600  tons.  The  engine  is 
of  12  horsepower  and  with  a  75-foot  boom  can 
gather  packages  up  to  five  tons  within  a  wide  radius. 
The  company’s  yard,  we  might  say  in  conclusion,  is 
near  the  old  historic  D.  &  H.  yard  and  wharves  at 
Rondout. 


The  more  bonds  you  buy  the  sooner  our  boys 
will  reach  Berlin. 


Anthracite  Committee  Orders  Ten  Per  Cent 
Increase  to  Philadelphia  Suburbs. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Sept.  19. — The  Anthracite 
Committee  of  the  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration  has 
notified  all  anthracite  producers  and  distributors  to 
increase  their  shipments  10  per  cent  during  Septem¬ 
ber  and  October  to  the  outlying  districts  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  which  include  Manayunk,  Chestnut  Hill,  Frank- 
ford,  Wissinoming,  Crescentville,  Bridesburg,  Ta- 
cony,  Torresdale,  Germantown,  Fox  Chase  and 
Holmesburg. 

This  is  to  forestall  railroad  congestion  at  junction 
points  through  which  some  of  this  tonnage  moves, 
and  also,  as  far  as  possible,  to  anticipate  deliveries 
and  reduce  teaming  difficulties  during  the  winter. 

The  committee  has  also  instructed  producers  and 
distributors  to  speed  up  shipments  to  Delaware, 
which  have  been  behind.  Jt  is  requested  that  the 
tonnage  to  the  Diamond  State  be  brought  up  to  the 
full  six  months’  allotment  by  October  1.  Special 
consideration  is  asked  for  Wilmington  and  New 
Castle,  particularly  the  former  place. 

Circular  No.  57,  issued  by  the  committee  under 
date  of  September  16,  orders  the  discontinuance  of 
shipments  of  domestic  sizes,  including  pea  coal,  to 
79  places  in  the  State  of  Maine.  While  all  of  the 
points  affected  are  small  communities  one  of  them. 
Northern  Maine  Junction,  is  an  important  distrib¬ 
uting  point  where  one  of  the  large  producing  inter¬ 
ests  maintains  storage  and  rehandling  facilities. 

The  committee  has  lifted  the  embargoes  against 
the  following  places:  Waterville  and  East  Water- 
ville,  Conn. ;  Lindenwood,  Mass. ;  East  Dorset,  Vt., 
and  Oxford,  Mich. 


Continued  complaint  as  to  receipt  of  poor  coal  at 
Baltimore  reduces  itself,  upon  analysis,  to  the  idea 
that  as  consumers  so  close  to  certain  smokeless 
fields  had  always  been  accustomed  to  an  excellent 
grade  of  fuel,  tonnage  from  other  fields  fails  to 
satisfy. 
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Calls  Upon  Retailers  to  Stand  Solidly  Together. 

Secretary  Runyan  of  IUinois- Wisconsin  Association,  in  Announcing  Higher  Dues,  Says 
Association  Membership  Is  an  Obligation  Resting  Upon  Every  Coal  Man. 


Chicago,  Sept  19— In  announcing  an  increase  in 
annual  dues,  effective  October  1,  I.  L.  Runyan,  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  Retail  Coal 
Dealers’  Association,  sends  the  following  explana¬ 
tory  message  to  the  members  of  that  organization: 

“For  many  years  the  annual  dues  paid  by  members 
of  this  association  have  been  much  lower  than  paid 
by  members  in  an}'  similar  organization.  The  affairs 
of  your  association  have  been  administered  with  the 
greatest  economy  possible,  consistent  with  maintain¬ 
ing  its  efficiency.  It  must  be  clear  to  all  there  has 
been  a  marked  increase  in  the  cost  of  office  supplies, 
postage,  traveling  expenses,  etc. 

“Confronted  with  these  mounting  expenses  and  de¬ 
prived  of  funds  justly  due,  through  failure  of  many 
members  to  remit,  although  the  importance  of  doing 
so  has  been  urged  upon  them  from  time  to  time, 
your  association  has  been  seriously  handicapped  in 
pursuing  its  activities. 

“All  these  features  were  given  careful  considera¬ 
tion  at  the  annual  convention,  held  in  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  June  26  and  27.  After  thorough  discussion  it 
was  decided,  by  vote  of  those  present  becoming  ef¬ 
fective  October  1,  1918,  the  annual  dues  should  be : 

“For  members  handling  one  thousand  (1,000)  tons 
or  less  per  year,  seven  dollars  ($7.00)  ;  for  members 
handing  in  excess  of  one  thousand  (1,000)  tons  per 
year,  ten  dollars  ($10.00). 

Dr.  Garfield  Asks  Co-operation. 

“You  are  interested  in  retailing  fuel  and  you 
should  be  doubly  interested  in  the  regulations  by 
which  you  must  be  governed  in  the  conduct  of  your 
business.  Dr.  H.  A.  Garfield,  National  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istrator,  has  asked  for  the  hearty  co-operation  of  all 
retailers  of  fuel. 

“The  territory  is  so  extensive  and  the  problems  so 
varied  he  found  it  necessary  to  stipulate  they  must 

“Fighting  the  Hun  in  the  Hills  of 
Pennsylvania.” 

The  George  B.  Newton  Co.  is  not  advertising  for 
orders  just  now,  but  it  is  using  space  to  good  advan¬ 
tage,  nevertheless.  Recently  a  Philadelphia  paper  car¬ 
ried  the  following  in  liberal  sized  space : 

“Northwest  of  us,  up  in  the  hills  of  Pennsylvania, 
an  indomitable  army  of  some  145,000  men  are  pushing 
the  Hun,  day  by  day,  down  the  road  to  defeat. 

“These  men  are  the  anthracite  coal  mine  operators 
and  workers  of  Pennsylvania.  Every  coal  mine  op¬ 
erator  is  today  a  commander  in  the  army  of  democ¬ 
racy.  Every  worker  is  a  fighter.  And  we  cannot 
whip  the  Hun  in  France  unless  we  whip  him  first  in 
the  mines  of  Pennsylvania. 

“With  less  than  eighty  men  for  every  100  that  they 
ought  to  have,  these  patriotic  fighters,  exacting  the 
last  ounce  of  devotion  from  themselves,  in  seven 
months  of  this  year  have  increased  the  anthracite 
production  of  Pennsylvania  more  than  one-and  a  half 
million  tons  over  the  highest  previous  record. 

“In  the  first  seven  months  of  1917,  with  180,000  em¬ 
ployes,  the  anthracite  mine  operators  produced  44,- 
391,345  tons  of  coal.  In  the  same  period  this  year, 
with  35,000  less  men,  they  have  produced  45,935,315 
tons ! 

“These  men  are  indeed  performing  that  service 
which  President  Wilson  says  ‘will  win  them  the  ap¬ 
plause  and  gratitude  of  the  whole  nation.’ 

“Our  own  part  in  serving  the  public  is  far  humbler 
than  their’s.  We  are  merely  coal  dealers.  But  the 
coal  dealer,  too,  has  three  grave  responsibilities  in 
this  crisis :  First,  to  take  no  more  orders  than  he  can 
deliver  with  certainty;  second,  to  deliver  all  coal  as 
promptly  as  possible  after  he  receives  it;  and  third, 
to  act  with  justice  and  impartiality  in  the  distribution 
of  all  coal. 

“These  things  we  are  doing.” 


Time  Fights  for  Germany — Buy  Bonds  Now. 

The  Kaiser  Started  This 
You  End. It — Buy  Liberty  Bonds. 


be  presented  to  him  through  one  channel.  In  com¬ 
pliance  with  his  suggestion,  and  knowing  their  mem¬ 
bers  to  be  patriotic  citizens,  whose  foremost  desire  is 
to  assist  in  winning  the  war,  the  several  retail  coal  as¬ 
sociations  and  bureaus  formed  the  National  Retail 
Coal  Merchants’  Association,  with  headquarters  in 
Washington,  D.  C. 

“Its  officers  are  in  constant  touch  with  the  various 
departments  of  the  National  Fuel  Administration, 
and  their  counsel  and  assistance  in  connection  with 
framing  regulations,  and  with  other  features  affect¬ 
ing  the  retailer,  is  of  immeasureable  benefit  to  every 
one  in  the  trade. 

“Your  association  has  already  contributed  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  to  the  expense  of  maintaining  the 
National  Association.  It  is  estimated  the  proportion 
of  this  expense  for  the  current  year  that  Illinois 
and  Wisconsin  must  assume  will  be  about  $1,800. 

“This  is  an  obligation  resting  squarely  upon  each 
retailer  and  to  meet  it  members  must  promptly  remit 
dues  when  due. 

“Members  should  not  only  pay  dues  promptly,  but 
as  a  patriotic  duty  should  take  it  upon  themselves  to 
assist  in  increasing  the  numerical  strength  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  by  securing  new  members. 

“Whether  the  retailer  of  fuel  receives  the  consid¬ 
eration  to  which  he  is  justly  entitled,  depends  to  a 
very  great  extent,  upon  the  interest  and  activity  he 
displays  in  his  own  welfare,  but  of  this  he  may  feel 
assured,  he  cannot  sit  idly  by  and  expect  that  all  his 
difficulties  will  be  adjusted  by  someone  else,  while  he 
enjoys  the  benefits. 

“We  are  looking  to  each  of  our  members  to  cheer¬ 
fully  and  promptly  do  his  full  duty  in  all  these  re¬ 
spects,  that  we  may  continue  to  maintain  that  the 
spirit  of  the  ‘slacker’  has  no  place  in  the  retail  coal 
business.” 


The  British  Coal  Crisis. 


Situation  Said  to  Be  Gravest  the  Nation 
Has  Had  to  Face  During  the  War. 

An  official  of  the  British  Coal  Controller’s  Depart¬ 
ment  is  quoted  in  a  cable  to  the  New  York  Times  as 
as  stating  that  the  coal  situation  in  Great  Britain  is 
very  much  more  serious  than  the  food  situation  had 
ever  been.  “You  may  take  it  that  it  is  the  worst 
crisis  at  home  we  have  had  to  face  during  this  war,” 
he  said. 

There  is  an  estimated  shortage  of  36,000,000  tons, 
and  out  of  the  reduced  output  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  has  promised  additional  supplies  over  last  year’s 
exports  amounting  to  12,500,000  tons,  while  it  has 
also  undertaken  to  provide  a  considerable  amount 
for  the  American  Army  in  France. 

The  output  for  eight  months  of  the  present  year  is 
13,500,000  tons  below  normal  and  the  stocks  in  hand 
are  lower  than  they  have  ever  been.  Many  of  the 
Staple  industries  of  the  country  are  living  from  hand 
to  mouth,  and  have  little  prospect  of  obtaining  suf¬ 
ficient  new  supplies  for  their  requirements. 

An  enforced  reduction  in  railroad  transport  facili¬ 
ties  which  have  already  been  cut  down  considerably 
during  the  year  is  probable  while  the  outlook  for  the 
private  household  is  a  very  bleak  one  indeed. 

Seventy-five  thousand  miners  were  taken  for  the 
army  during  the  recent  comb-out,  and  though  some 
proportion  of  these  have  now  been  returned  to  the 
mines  an  outcry  is  being  made  in  a  section  of  the 
press  for  the  War  Cabinet  to  take  immediate  steps  to 
meet  the  crisis.  This  can  only  be  done  by  releasing 
more  men  from  the  army,  and  here  one  at  once 
comes  in  conflict  with  the  prevailing  military  view 
that  the  war  can  only  be  won  speedily  by  maintain¬ 
ing  the  striking  forces  at  their  greatest  strength. 

Buy  a  Baby  Bond  for  Baby. 

A  Good  Return  on  your  Money. 

A  Quick  Return  for  our  Men. 

Buy  Liberty  Bonds. 


Lake  Fleet  Rounding  Out  an  Extremely 
Active  and  Prosperous  Season. 

Buffalo,  Sept.  19.— Mid-September  finds  the  lake 
trade  undergoing  the  usual  change  in  preparation 
for  moving  the  grain  crop.  For  two  summers  the 
grain  of  the  northwestern  section,  beyond  Lake 
Superior,  has  been  exhausted  before  summer  was 
far  gone  and  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  wait  for  the 
new  crop.  That,  in  the  shape  of  spring  wheat,  is 
now  just  beginning  to  move.  Before »that  the  flour 
mills  had  been  supplied  for  some  time  by  all-rail 
wheat  from  the  Ohio  Valley  and  a  few  pick-up  lake 
cargoes  from  Chicago.  Anything  that  was  wheat 
went. 

But  the  local  flour  mills  do  not  like  anything  but 
northwestern  spring  wheat  and  they  are  getting  it 
now  for  the  first  time  since  last  season.  Meanwhile 
the  lake  fleet  has  been  fully  occupied  in  the  carrying 
of  iron  ore,  shipments  of  which  are  now  of  gigantic 
proportions  and  increasing  in  amount  every  year  at 
a  rapid  rate.  Buffalo,  for  instance,  received  this 
season  to  September,  5,117,162  gross  tons  of  it  by 
lake,  as  against  4,005,640  tons  to  the  same  date  last 
season.  And  two  or  three  Lake  Erie  ports  receive 
more. 

Ore  carriers  say  that  the  fleet  w'ill  be  called  on  to 
move  this  ore  as  long  as  the  season  lasts.  The 
entire  season  will  see  a  matter  of  70,000,000  tons 
brought  down,  which  is  as  much  again  as  was  moved 
only  a  few  years  ago.  As  this  ore  pays  $1  a  ton 
from  Duluth  territory,  the  great  source  of  it,  one 
can  easily  see  why  it  controls  the  lake  trade.  It 
will  continue  to  do  so  as  long  as  the  ore  supply 
holds  out,  for  the  railroads  cannot  compete  with  the 
lakes  in  the  trade,  nor  could  they  begin  to  carry  the 
ore  at  any  price. 

It  is  fortunate  for  coal  that  it  happens  to  move 
in  the  opposite  direction  from  ore,  and  it  is  for  that 
reason  that  it  can  be  carried  at  so  low  a  rate,  most 
of  it  paying  not  over  50  cents  a  ton  for  900  to  1,000 
miles.  There  has  been  in  late  years  plenty  of  lake 
tonnage  for  all  coal  offering,  though  it  was  not 
always  so.  Twenty  years  ago  a  great  part  of  the  coal 
paid  about  twice  what  it  does  now,  when  vessels 
loaded  on  an  average  of  about  1,000  tons  to  the 
cargo. 

Things  are  quite  different  now,  but,  whatever  other 
changes  may  have  been  in  the  interval,  it  is  the  ore 
trade  that  makes  the  business  what  it  is.  Package 
freight  has  declined  some  and  the  lumber  trade  is 
about  gone.  Still  the  lake  fleet  flourishes  and  the 
future  looks  good. 


Another  Hobo  Story. 

I  was  in  need  of  help  to  harvest  my  prune 
crop,”  said  a  grower  quoted  by  Everybody’s 
Magazine,  “and  I  went  to  a  saloon  in  a  nearby 
city.  On  entering  the  place  I  accosted  the  bar¬ 
keeper,  and  asked  him  if  any  of  the  men  lounging 
about  the  place  cared  for  employment  at  good 
wages. 

“  ‘I  dunno,’  said  the  mixer,  ‘yer  better  ask  ’em.’ 

“  ‘Any  of  you  men  want  to  go  to  work?’  I  said. 

"There  was  a  dead  silence  for  a  few  moments 
when  one  of  the  loafers  spoke  up  and  queried, 
‘What  doing  and  what  do  you  pay?’ 

“  ‘Picking  prunes,’  I  replied,  ‘and  I  pay  $3  a 
day  and  board.’ 

“‘What  kind  of  a  place  is  it?’  asked  the  gar¬ 
rulous  one. 

“  ‘It  is  an  attractive,  rolling  orchard,’  I 
answered. 

“The  I.  W.  W.  spokesman  rose  from  his  seat 
and  said:  ‘Well,  roll  her  in  here  and  let’s  see  her, 
and  we’ll  tell  yer  if  we  wants  the  job.’” 


Announcement  is  made  that  Delos  W.  Cooke,  vice- 
president  of  the  Erie,  and  Fuel  Administrator  for 
the  State  of  New  York,  will  resign  from  the  Erie 
on  October  1  and  join  the  Cunard  and  associated 
lines  in  New  York  in  the  capacity  of  associate 
director.  Mr.  Cooke’s  entire  time  until  the  end  of 
the  war,  however,  will  be  devoted  to  the  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration,  Exports  Control  Committee  and  other 
war  work  in  which  he  is  now  engaged. 
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Editorial  Notes. 

Will  the  deplorable  state  of  affairs  in  Russia  af¬ 
ford  an  example  to  some  of  our  professional  and 
amateur  Socialists  on  this  side  of  the  water?  Surely 
the  introduction  of  so-called  up-to-date  ideas  with 
regard  to  ownership  of  property,  and  so  on,  has 
developed  a  veritable  state  of  anarchy  that  may  well 
serve  to  “point  a  moral  and  adorn  a  tale.” 

A  coal  man  makes  the  point  that  a  gasoline  ra¬ 
tioning  system  might  he  preferable  to  the  present  ban 
against  the  use  of  automobiles  on  Sunday.  “If  a  man 
prefers  to  keep  his  car  in  the  garage  Saturday  after¬ 
noon  and  use  it  Sunday  afternoon,”  says  he,  “why 
should  the  Government  object?  Abuse  of  this  privi¬ 
lege  could  be  prevented  by  giving  everybody  a  card 
entitling  him  to  as  much  gas  as  the  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration  decides  he  is  entitled  to  and  no  more.” 

The  famous  every-hour-on-the-hour  schedule  of 
the  Reading- Jersey  Central  route  between  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  has  been  all  shot  to  pieces  since 
the  Railroad  Administration  took  control.  Under 
the  present  arrangement,  following  earlier  curtail¬ 
ments,  there  is  no  train  either  way  between  8  A.  M. 
and  noon,  and  between  noon  and  4  P.  M.  Moreover, 
only  two  trains  each  way  carry  a  parlor  car  on  week 
days  and  there  are  no  parlor  cars  at  all  on  Sundays. 
The  midnight  sleeper  is  also  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Tn  addition  to  the  saving  of  gasoline  effected  by 
non-use  of  automobiles  on  Sundays,  perhaps  some 
statistician  will  figure  out  the  saving  in  wear  and 
tear  on  the  roads.  This  must  be  quite  an  important 
item,  not  without  its  value  in  these  times  when  con¬ 
servation  of  labor  and  material  is  so  important. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  it  seems  likely  that  a  great  deal 
of  the  pleasure  traffic  is  due  largely  to  habit.  Nearly 
all  nearby  points  of  interest,  we  dare  say,  are  cov¬ 
ered  in  the  first  year  of  auto  ownership  and  after 
that  travel  can  be  reduced  materially  without  any 
harm  being  done. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  Fuel  Administration 
in  its  priority  regulations  draws  a  distinction  between 
railroads  operated  under  the  United  States  Railroad 
Administration  and  those  that  are  still  operated  in¬ 
dependently;  that  is  to  say,  certain  of  the  shorter 
lines,  while  the  switching  roads  which  constitute,  in 
effect,  plant  facilities  are  considered  as  a  third  class. 
The  Official  Railway  Guide  has  also  taken  cognizance 
of  this  distinction  in  a  measure.  The  United  States 
Railroad  Administration  lines  are  now  grouped  in 
the  front  of  the  book  and  other  United  States  roads, 
Canadian  and  Mexican  lines  in  the  back  pages. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  daily  papers  sometimes 
print  an  official  report  with  some  such  peculiar 
twist  or  interpretation  as  to  give  an  erroneous  im¬ 
pression,  commenting  editorially  along  some  line 
that  is  at  variance  with  the  actual  facts.  For  in¬ 
stance,  a  recent  issue  of  a  city  daily  contained  an 
editorial  which  inferred  that  there  was  plenty  of 
coal.  This  was  based  on  a  report  from  Washington 
concerning  increase  in  tonnage.  There  is  more  coal 
above  the  ground  than  there  was  a  year  ago,  but 
far  from  plenty  in  the  general  acceptance  of  the 
trade.  The  retail  trade  soon  heard  in  critical  vein 
from  customers  who  observed  the  article  but  did 
not  investigate  further. 

While  practically  all  of  the  conventions,  even  the 
smaller  ones  are  pleasant,  interesting  occasions,  does 
it  not  seem  strange  and  in  a  way  inappropriate,  that 
only  about  100  separate  retail  enterprises  should  be 
represented  at  such  a  gathering  as  that  of  the  New 
York  State  Coal  Merchants  Association?  Allowing 
for  double  representation  from  certain  concerns  lo¬ 
cated  for  the  most  part  near  the  meeting  place ;  al¬ 
lowing  for  the  supply  men,  their  agents  and'  assist¬ 
ants,  the  trade  press  and  the  ladies  and  children  in 
attendance,  the  number  of  separate  and  distinct  retail 
concerns  represented  was  rather  small,  for  surely 
100  is  a  decidedly  moderate  number  to  represent  all 
the  trade  in  a  great  State  like  New  York,  from 
Montauk  Point  to  Westfield,  and  from  Rouses  Point 
to  Tottenville.  Traveling  is  expensive  nowadays,  we 
all  agree.  Most  coal  men  are  kept  busy  in  one  way 
or  another,  but  the  New  York  State  dealers  ought 
to  be  able  to  muster  more  than  100  members  in 
convention  assembled. 


General  Notes. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  National  Coal  Jobbers’  Association  was  held 
at  the  William  Penn  Hotel,  Pittsburgh,  on  Wednes¬ 
day  and  Thursday  of  this  week. 

A  recent  issue  of  a  German  publication  shows  that 
coal  miners’  wages  in  Germany  have  advanced  from 
89  to  140  per  cent,  since  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
the  increase  varying  with  different  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try. 

H.  S.  Noble,  of  Buffalo,  vice-president  of  the 
Great  Lakes  Transit  Corporation,  has  been  appointed 
Federal  manager  of  the  New  York  State  Barge 
Canal  and  the  New  Jersey  canals  operated  by  the 
railroad  administration,  to  succeed  G.  A.  Tomlinson, 
who  becomes  director  of  a  new  division  of  inland 
waterways. 

\ 

One  of  the  new  steamers  just  launched  at  Cam¬ 
den,  N.  J.,  is  named  the  “William  N.  Page,”  in 
honor  of  the  well-known  coal  operator  of  Ansted, 
W.  Va.  The  vessel  is  being  built  for  the  Darrow- 
Mann  Co.,  Boston,  and  was  intended  for  the  coast¬ 
wise  coal  trade,  but  the  Government  will  take  it  over 
according  to  report. 

State  Administrator  Cooke  of  New  York  has  ad¬ 
dressed  a  letter  to  owners  of  country  homes  who 
also  have  city  residences,  requesting  that  they  close 
their  country  houses  not  later  than  November  IS  as  a 
coal  conservation  measure.  Those  who  have  surplus 
coal  at  their  country  houses  will  be  properly  reim¬ 
bursed,  he  said,  if  they  grant  authority  to  their 
county  fuel  administrator  to  distribute  the  coal 
where  needed. 

The  report  of  the  special  committee  of  the  New 
York  Board  of  Trade  and  Transportation  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  fixing  of  rates  on  the  State  Barge 
Canal  is  expected  to  be  presented  to  Director-Gen¬ 
eral  McAdoo  shortly.  The  proposition  of  creating 
a  low  schedule  of  rates  by  the  Federal  Government 
so  that  railroad  competition  will  not  prove  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  serious  factor  to  hold  back  shippers  from 
using  the  canal  has  been  carefully  considere4  by  the 
committee.  An  analysis  of  the  situation,  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  embodied  in  the  report. 

Briquettes  now  seem  to  be  in  demand  as  there 
have  been  quite  a  number  of  inquiries  of  late  with 
regard  to  securing  a  supply.  The  Belgian  Coal 
Briquet  Co.,  of  which  Robert  Devillers  is  president, 
has  .received  a  number  of  inquiries  with  regard  to 
the  erection  of  briquetting  plants  and  also  as  to 
furnishing  tonnage,  the  latest  being  an  inquiry  from 
Canada  asking  prices  at  Suspension  Bridge  or  Black- 
Rock.  Mr.  Devillers  contemplates  the  erection  of  a 
plant  on  Staten  Island  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
manufacture  of  boulets  will  help  to  relieve  the  coal 
situation. 

Nearly  all  reports  from  New  England  tell  of  ex¬ 
ceptionally  heavy  bituminous  stocks  in  the  hands  of 
consumers,  with  many  plants  embargoed  because 
they  have  more  on  hand  than  they  are  entitled  to 
under  the  new  storage  rules.  In  fact,  at  some  places 
the  enforcement  of  these  rules  is  making  it  a  little 
difficult  to  dispose  of  tonnage  as  fast  as  it  arrives, 
this  being  particularly  true  at  Boston,  owing  to  the 
heavy  receipts  of  southern  coal.  At  other  points, 
however,  notably  the  smaller  ports  which  cannot  take 
coal  by  steamer  and  have  to  rely  on  other  types  of 
craft,  the  situation  is  not  so  easy. 

Shipyards  along  the  eastern  seaboard  will  be  re¬ 
quested  gradually  to  adapt  their  yards  to  build  one 
standard  type  of  ship  instead  of  two  or  more,  as  at 
present,  says  Charles  Piez,  vice-president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation. 
The  idea  of  thus  standardizing  the  work  in  the  ship¬ 
yards  is  to  speed  up  production.  The  Pusey  &  Jones 
Co.  will  probably  construct  12,000  ton  ships  after 
present  contracts  are  concluded,  while  ships  at  Hog 
Island  will  probably  all  be  of  the  7,500  ton  class. 
At  the  Federal  Plant  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  to  build  9,600  ton  ships  and  at  the  Mer¬ 
chant  Shipbuilding  Co.  plant  at  Harriman  vessels  of 
the  9,000  ton  type.  Mr.  Piez  explains  that  the 
change  would  be  very  gradual  and  with  little,  if  any, 
disturbance  of  working  conditions. 


Pennsylvania  Notes. 

The  LaBelle  Coal  Co.  has  purchased  49  acres  of 
coal  in  Harmer  Township,  Allegheny  County,  from 
individual  owners  at  prices  as  high  as  $2,500  per 
acre. 

M.  M.  Broughton,  who  recently  resigned  as  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Connellsville  Division  of  the  B.  & 
O.  RR.,  is  said  to  contemplate  engaging  in  the  coal 
business. 

The  Crawford  Coal  Co.  has  been  organized  at 
Connellsville  to  act  as  sales  agent  for  producing 
companies,  having  procured  a  jobber’s  license.  Those 
interested  are  George  S.  Connell  and  A.  B.  Norton, 
Jr. 

Cost  sheets  from  all  thin  vein  coal  operators 
must  be  submitted  to  the  Fuel  Administrator  before 
any  action  is  taken  on  the  application  for  an  increase 
in  the  fixed  price  of  such  coal  in  Fayette  county. 
That  report  was  made  to  the  thin  vein  operators  at  a 
recent  meeting  held  in  Uniontown  by  the  committee 
named  at  a  previous  meeting. 

The  sheriff’s  sale  of  1,500  acres  of  coal  lands  near 
Waynesburg,  Pa.,  which  was  to  have  been  made 
Sept.  7,  was  postponed  by  Judge  J.  W.  Ray,  of 
Greene  County.  Attorneys  representing  the  owner, 
James  Barnes,  had  the  sale  stayed  because  of  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  make  a  private  sale  at  a  higher  price 
than  would  likely  be  realized  at  the  forced  sale,  and 
thus  enable  them  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  the  credi¬ 
tors,  amounting  to  $85,000. 

“One  of  the  worst  enemies  to  increased  production 
is  the  speakeasy,”  says  Charles  O’Neill,  the  Fuel 
Administration’s  Production  Manager  in  Central 
Pennsylvania.  “At  the  present  time  many  of  them 
are  in  existence.  Every  operator  and  Production 
Committee  should  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon  his 
county  court  to  wipe  out  this  evil.  If  you  cannot  get 
satisfaction  there  communicate  with  Capt.  Geo.  F. 
Lumb,  acting  Superintendent  of  State  Police,  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pa.,  giving  him  names  and  locations.” 

Beaver  Falls  manufacturers,  following  a  warning 
from  W.  W.  Piper,  Fuel  Administration  representa¬ 
tive  for  Beaver  County  that  rail  shipments  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh  coal  might  not  be  made  in  sufficient  quantities 
to  meet  their  needs,  are  arranging  to  secure  their 
fuel  from  the  country  mines  of  the  county.  John  T. 
Taylor,  Ernest  Richardson,  John  Mack  and  J. 
Murray  have  been  appointed  a  committee  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  possibility  of  building  a  tramway  from  the 
Bennett’s  Run  district  to  the  Eastvale  bridge  and 
thus  deliver  coal  at  that  point,  from  whence  it  could 
be  trucked  to  the  plants  in  the  town  and  vicinity. 


Rutland  Well  Taken  Care  Of. 

A  retailer  at  Rutland,  Vt.,  writes : 

“Rutland  dealers,  on  the  whole,  have  been  very 
well  supplied  during  the  summer,  and  coal  has  been 
distributed  to  a  much  larger  extent  than  in  former 
years.  The  middle  or  the  last  of  October  will  see 
the  larger  part  of  orders  filled  to  the  extent  of  two- 
thirds,  the  other  one-third  to  be  held  subject  to  the 
orders  of  the  local  Fuel  Committee. 

“Speaking  for  myself,  I  have  a  much  larger  pro¬ 
portion  of  my  customers  taken  care  of  than  in 
former  years,  and  although  we  have  a  large  number 
of  unfilled  orders,  I  think  I  will  have  them  very  well 
taken  care  of  by  the  middle  of  October,  with  a  sur¬ 
plus  of  coal  in  stock  to  commence  the  winter  busi¬ 
ness. 

“Considering  the  difficulties  that  all  have  experi¬ 
enced  during  the  summer  months,  I  think  that  we 
are  in  better  shape  to  commence  the  winter  than  we 
expected  to  be.” 


Liberty  Bonds. 

The  time  is  approaching  for  floating  the  fourth 
issue  of  Liberty  Bonds.  You  are  going  to  buy,  of 
course;  probably  you  have  already  decided  in  your 
own  mind  the  exact  amount  you  will  invest.  Don’t 
limit  your  purchases.  Buy  on  credit,  if  need  be,  but 
take  all  that  you  can  possibly  carry.  All  over-sub¬ 
scription  to  the  fourth  issue,  added  to  the  glorious 
successes  of  our  forces,  will  reveal  even  to  Germany 
that  the  end  of  the  war  is  in  sight. 
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Important  Changes  in  Bituminous  Storage  Rules. 

Fuel  Administration  Classifies  Consumers  According  to  Preference  Ratings  as  Fixed  by  War 
Industries  Board,  and  Makes  More  Liberal  Provisions  for  Reserve  Stocks. 


Washington,  Sept.  19. — The  U.  S.  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration  has  announced  a  revision  of  the  regulations 
governing  the  storage  of  coal  by  consumers  listed 
on  different  preference  schedules.  This  revision 
brings  the  practical  distribution  of  coal  into  line 
with  the  statistics  of  production  and  consumption  in 
different  districts  as  developed  during  the  past  thirty 
days.  In  announcing  the  changes,  the  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istration  says  : 

“With  the  present  very  complete  information  com¬ 
ing  to  the  Distribution  Division  of  the  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istration  and  showing  exactly  the  production,  con¬ 
sumption  and  stocks  on  hand  in  every  district,  it  is 
possible  not  only  to  change  where  necessary  certain 
movements  of  coal,  but  the  accumulation  of  winter 
storage,  which  is  at  this  time  the  most  important 
element  of  distribution,  can  be  made  to  play  a  very 
important  part  in  getting  maximum  production  and 
utilizing  all  available  transportation  most  efficiently. 

“Each  week  the  Distribution  Division  has  before 
it  accurate  figures  showing  the  production  of  every 
mine  during  the  week  previous,  also  the  consumption 
by  all  consumers  and  the  accumulation  of  stocks  on 
hand.  If  coal  is  taken  into  storage  wherever  pos¬ 
sible  in  each  district  along  the  lines  laid  down  by 
the  regulations,  it  will  militate  to  the  advantage  of 
both  consumers  and  producers. 

“The  amount  of  storage  allotted  to  each  district 
will  be  altered  from  time  to  time  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  carry  out  the  plans  of  the  Distribution  Divi¬ 
sion  for  the  coming  winter.  This  plan  is  designed 
to  obtain  the  utmost  from  our  transportation  equip¬ 
ment  with  the  least  danger  of  any  district  being 
out  of  coal  next  winter  on  account  of  its  distance 
from  the  mines.’’ 

Allowance  by  States. 

Consumers  in  the  preference  classes  recently  de¬ 
fined  by  the  War  Industries  Board  are  permitted  to 
accumulate  reserve  stocks  of  bituminous  coal  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Maine,  135  days. 

Massachusetts,  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  North¬ 
ern  New  York,  105  days. 

Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Southwestern  New 
York,  SO  days. 

Southeastern  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  60  days. 

Delaware,  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia,  Virginia,  Florida  and  Western 
Ohio,  45  days. 

Western  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  Eastern 
Kentucky,  Eastern  Ohio,  35  days. 

Lower  Michigan,  90  days. 

Consumers  in  Class  2. 

Maine,  120  days. 

Massachusetts.  \  ermont,  New  Hampshire,  North¬ 
ern  New  York,  90  days. 

Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Southwestern  New 
York,  75  days. 

Southeastern  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  50  days. 

Delaware,  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia,  Virginia,  Florida,  Western  ’  Ohio, 
40  days. 

Western  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  Eastern 
Kentucky  and  Eastern  Ohio,  30  days. 

Lower  Michigan,  75  days. 

Consumers  in  Class  3. 

Maine,  103  days. 

Massachusetts,  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  North¬ 
ern  New  York,  75  days. 

Connecticut.  Rhode  Island,  Southwestern  New 
York,  60  days. 

Southeastern  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  40  davs. 

Delaware,  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia.  Virginia,  Florida,  Western  Ohio, 
35  days. 

Western  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  Eastern 
Kentucky  and  Eastern  Ohio,  25  days. 

Lower  Michigan.  60  days. 

Consumers  in  Class  4. 

Maine,  90  days. 

Massachusetts.  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  North¬ 
ern  New  York.  60  days. 


Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Southwestern  New 
York,  45  days. 

Southeastern  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  30  days. 

Delaware,  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia,  Virginia,  Florida,  Western  Ohio, 
30  days. 

Western  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  Eastern 
Kentucky  and  Eastern  Ohio,  20  days. 

Lower  Michigan.  43  days. 

Consumers  Not  on  Preference  List. 

Consumers  not  on  the  preference  list  are  limited 
to  the  following  stocks  : 

Maine,  45  days. 

Massachusetts,  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  North¬ 
ern  New  York,  30  days. 

Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Southwestern  New 
York,  20  days. 

Southeastern  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  20  days. 

Delaware,  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia,  Virginia,  Florida,  Western  Ohio, 
13  days.. 

Western  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  Eastern 
ern  Kentucky  and  Eastern  Ohio,  15  days. 

There  is  no  restriction  on  the  stocks  of  screenings 
which  may  be  accumulated  by  either  preference  or 
non-preference  consumers  in  Ohio  or  lower  Michi¬ 
gan,  nor  is  there  any  restriction  on  the  stocks  of 
Indiana,  Illinois,  or  western  coal  which  consumers 
may  obtain. 

Supervision  of  the  accumulation  of  stocks  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  these  limits  will  be  exercised  by  the 
several  State  Fuel  Administrators,  who  are  author¬ 
ized  to  make  exceptions  where  special  conditions 
make  it  necessary. 


The  Right  and  Wrong  of  Booze  Handling. 

The  American  Coal  Miner. 

Zoning  the  coal  mining  regions  as  dry  districts  to 
increase  coal  production  is  destined  to  fail  of  pur¬ 
pose. 

Instead  of  reducing  lay-offs  the  number  of  ab¬ 
sentees  from  daily  work  will  increase,  and  likewise 
the  duration  of  layoffs. 

Pay  days  will  be  the  occasion  for  an  exodus  of 
miners  from  the  dry  zones  to  wet  territory.  , 

The  man  filling  an  exceptional  occupation,  such  as 
motorman,  machine  runner,  etc.,  who  now  is  only  a 
casual  drinker,  will  form  the  habit  of  leave-taking. 

Miners  simply  will  not  go  without  the  old  blends 
and  beer  so  long  as  they  can  earn  railroad  fare,  and 
the  purchase  price.  One  hundred  miles  will  not  be 
considered  a  long  distance  to  go  to  quench  a  thirst. 
The  operators  will  be  damned  on  the  days  full  forces 
actually  work,  because  of  their  insistence  for  dry 
zones. 

In  every  camp  the  ultra-radicals,  who  have  been 
reasonably  quiet  thus  far  during  the  war,  will  point 
out  that  operators  and  government  agents  are  get¬ 
ting  their  fill  under  the  bright  lights.  Every  region 
where  the  water  is  extremely  bad,  such  as  the  south¬ 
ern  Illinois  fields,  for  example,  will  suffer  extended 
vacations  of  man-power. 

Official  Washington  has  not  yet  solved  the  liquor 
problem,  although  the  District  of  Columbia  is  marked 
“Bone  Dry.”  Men  high  in  public  office  who  a  year 
ago  could  recall  nothing  wonderful  about  Baltimore 
are  now  frequent  visitors  to  the  Bay  City. 

Public  drunks  have  increased  in  Baltimore  and 
the  citizens  of  the  town  have  contributed  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  increase. 

If  the  nation  goes  “bone  dry”  as  a  war  emergency 
miners  will  not  slack  in  protest. 

Hitting  the  production  spots  will,  however,  create 
intense  opposition.  There  is  only  one  way  to  handle 
the  liquor  evil — Kill  Booze  Outright. 

There  is  no  successful  plan  of  temporizing  or 
zoning. 

Workers  are  not  going  to  work  at  break-neck 
speed  in  response  to  production  campaigns  formu¬ 
lated  by  employers  and  public  officials  between  drinks. 

Over  the  Top  with  your  Dollar-Buy  Liberty  Bonds. 


Mr.  Allport  Says  That  Revenue  Bill,  Unless 

Amended  Will  Check  Development  Work. 

Washington,  Sept.  19. — Testifying  before  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  as  spokesman  for  the 
bituminous  operators,  J.  H.  Allport,  who  is  identified 
with  important  coal  mining  interests  in  Virginia, 
asserted  that  the  new  revenue  bill,  if  enacted  in  its 
present  form,  will  have  the  effect  of  discouraging 
development  work,  owing  to  the  clause  which  pro¬ 
vides  that  cost  of  improvements  at  existing  mines 
must  be  charged  to  capital  account. 

Mr.  Allport,  who  was  presented  to  the  Committee 
by  Senator  Penrose,  said  that  coal  mining  has  been  a 
hazardous  business,  with  expenses  very  heavy  since 
the  war  in  an  effort  to  maintain  the  production. 
Cost  of  material  required  has  increased  substantially. 
If  the  companies  are  not  allowed  some  leniency  in 
the  matter  of  such  expenses,  he  said,  they  will  find 
it  hard  to  go  ahead  and  it  will  result  “not  only  in 
checking  the  increases  necessary,  but  in  bringing 
about  a  great  decrease.” 

Senator  Simmons  said  a  provision  was  made  giv¬ 
ing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  authority  to  make 
necessary  deductions.  Mr.  Allport  said  it  also  pro¬ 
vided  that  any  amount  put  out  for  new  buildings 
may  not  be  deducted.  “In  many  cases,”  he  declared, 
“operators  have  had  to  borrow  money  to  pay  their 
taxes.” 

“What  will  be  the  effect  on  the  production  of  coal 
if  this  bill  is  not  amended?”  inquired  Senator  Pen¬ 
rose. 

“There  will  be  a  material  decrease  and  I  doubt  if 
there  could  be  an  increase  in  1919.  In  1919  we  may 
hold  our  own,  but  not  in  1920.  We  have  decided  not 
to  make  any  further  improvements  this  year.” 


Virginian  Ry.  Shipments. 

Below  appears  a  statement  of  bituminous  coal 
originating  on  the  Virginian  Ry.  during  July  and 
seven  months,  compared  With  same  months  last  year, 


in  net  tons  : 

July.  Seven  Months. 

Coal  1917.  1918.  1917.  1918. 

Commercial  542,295  548,962  3,858,415  3,558,043 

Company  ...  26,731  37,059  198,936  237,013 

Total  ....  569,026  586,021  4,057,351  3,795,056 

Shipments  by  months  during  the  four  years  were  : 
Months.  1915.  1916.  1917.  1918. 

January  ....  344,139  471,158  600,193  445,404 

February  ...  283,430  514,547  478,105  500,321 

March  .  309,427  532,164  617,387  511,834 

April  .  352,750  397,612  526,470  571,742 

May  .  307,006  436,199  670,074  640,166 

June  .  301,932  420,620  596,094  539,731 

July  .  381,853  445,900  569,026  586,021 

Total  ....2,280,5 37  3,218,221  4,057,351  3,795,056 

Shipments  over  the  Virginian  during  July  de¬ 


creased  16,995  tons,  or  2.9  per  cent.,  compared  with 
same  month  last  year,  while  for  five  months  tonnage 
carried  decreased  262,295  tons,  or  6.4  per  cent. 


Coal  Shipped  to  Canada. 

Shipments  of  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  to 
Canada  during  six  months  of  1918  and  same  pe¬ 


riod  of  last  year  were : 

Anthracite.  Bituminous. 

Month.  1917.  1918.  1917.  1918. 

January  ....  282,933  238,059  569,893  447,338 

February  ...  247,338  225,417  562,878  578,143 

March  .  347,051  385,852  780,587  849,125 

April  .  570,349  325,205  892,354  1,158,255 

May  .  409,613  414,719  1,397,466  1,766,702 

June  .  587,271  365,309  1,894,200  1,803,210 

Total  ....2,469,175  1,955,191  6,014,012  6,585,240 


Coal  miners  in  the  Province  of  Alberta,  Canada, 
will  receive  another  increase  of  25  cents  a  day,  dating 
from  August  1,  as  a  result  of  the  report  of  the  com¬ 
mission  which  was  appointed  last  j  ear  to  investigate 
the  cost  of  living.  This  will  be  the  third  increase  the 
miners  have  received  since  the  appointment  of  the 
commission,  owing  to  the  increased  cost  of  living. 
The  commission  hases  its  recommendation  for  the 
increase  on  the  sworn  statements  of  the  cost  of  cer¬ 
tain  necessaries  and  staple  commodities,  as  well  as 
the  increase  in  rentals,  fuel  and  light. 
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WANTED 

Coal  Operator  with  excellent  grade  bituminous  coal  desires 
advances  of  $3,000  to  $5,000  at  one  time  against  coal  to  be  shipped 
at  government  price.  Good  references  and  security.  Answer 
“X  Y  Z,”  care  of  Saward’s  Journal. 


I*  OR  SALE. — Large  tonnage  of  high  grade  anthracite  river  coal 
and  screenings.  Address,  “Screenings,”  care  of  Saward’s  Journal. 


DICKERMAN  &  ENGLIS 

Bituminous  COAL  Anthracite 

42  Broadway — NEW  YORK 


The  Century  Coal  Co. 

Miners  and  Shippers  of  Mines: 

CENTURY  COAL  Century,  W.  Va. 

Main  Office:  10  South  Street,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Chas.  W.  Mills,  Pres.  Eugene  Walling,  Sec.  and  Treas.  H.  Hoel,  Supt. 

CLIMAX  COAL  COMPANY 

MINERS  AND  SHIPPERS 

BITUMINOUS  COAL 

GENERAL  OFFICE:  LAND  TITLE  BLDG.,  PHILADELPHIA 

_  CLIMAX  MINES,  LOCKPORT  STATION,  PENNA. 


COX’S  CALCULATED  TONNAGE  RATES  BOOK 

320,000  CALCULATIONS  .  Invoices,  freight  bills,  coal  bills,  etc.  One  hundred¬ 
weight  to  one  thousand  tons.  Rates  every  five  cents  advance.  Tells  amount 
at  a  glance.  Weights  given  in  tons  and  hundredweights.  Extensions  Gross 
or  Net. 

Issued  in  three  volumes:  lc  to  $6.00;  $6.00  to  $8.00;  lc  to  $8.00. 

COX’S  TARIFF,  TONNAGE  AND  PRICE  EXTENSIONS 

The  Gross  Ton  Book. 

220  pages,  176,000  calculations.  Weights  given  every  hundred  pounds,  100  to 
160,000.  Extensions,  at  rates  per  Gross  ton,  Sc  to  $5.50. 

Can  be  used  to  reckon  payrolls,  miners’  wages,  etc.  Plain,  practical,  accu¬ 
rate.  Save  time,  labor,  money,  brains.  Railroad  companies  and  large  shippers 
use  them.  Sent  on  approval. 

CHARTER  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


BORDEN  &  LOVELL 

Anthracite  COAL  Bituminous 

11  BROADWAY, 

NEW  YORK. 

TELEPHONES:  BOWLING  GREEN  7710  TO  7714 

Members  National  Coal  Jobbers’  Association  and  Whole¬ 
sale  Coal  Trade  Association  of  New  York 


ENERGY  COAL 


A  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  coal,  mined  in 
Southern  Illinois  and 
the  equal  of  any  coal 
produced  there. 

Southern  Illinois 
produces  the  best 
coal  mined  in  the 
state. 


Mined  and  Sold  by 

TAYLOR  COAL  CO. 


Old  Colony  Bldg. 
CHICAGO 


Wright  Bldg.,  St.  Louis 


Get  Ready  for  the  Victory  Liberty  Loan 


Reasons  Why 

JUNIATA  SMOKELESS  COAL 

is  worth  your  investigation 

1-.  All  coal  is  screened  over  1 J4  inch  screen. 

2.  Thoroughly  cleaned  over  picking  tables. 

3.  Less  breakage  than  any  other  coal  on  the  market. 

4.  Smokeless  and  clean  for  domestic  use. 

5.  The  best  substitute  for  anthracite  coal. 

6.  A  money-maker  for  all  dealers  and  wholesale  houses. 

BROAD  TOP  SCREENED  LUMP 

The  Best  Domestic  Coal  Mined.  Our  BARNET  and  FULTON 
Vein  Coals  for  Steam  Use  are  thoroughly  cleaned  and  prepared 
over  picking  tables.  Your  inquiries  are  solicited. 

SCHIPPER  BROS.  COAL  MINING  CO. 

General  Offices:  141  Milk  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Branch  Offices:  Springfield,  Mass.  Six  Mile  Run,  Pa.  Philadelphia 


FOUNDED  1835 

HEILNER  &  SON 

ANTHRACITE  —  COAL  —  BITUMINOUS 

Telephone,  Bowling  Green  7715.  Rooms  117-119,  No.  1  Broadway,  New  York 

Eastern  Representative,  E.  L.  HAYNER,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
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Cooke  Calls  for  Economy. 


Anthracite  and  Bituminous  Prices  in  Eastern  Trade. 


Says  It  Will  Be  Necessary  to  Avoid  Wasting 
Any  Coal  Next  Winter. 

In  discussing  the  coal  situation  in  New  York  a 
few  days  ago,  State  Fuel  Administrator  Cooke  re¬ 
iterated  what  he  had  previously  said,  that  while  the 
situation,  both  in  the  city  and  State,  is  not  as  hope¬ 
less  as  is  generally  believed,  he  did  not  wish  to  go 
on  record  as  saying  that  the  strictest  ecenomy  in  the 
use  of  coal  was  not  necessary,  for  he  urged  conser¬ 
vation  of  fuel  to  the  fullest  extent. 

Mr.  Cooke  said  that  the  Fuel  Administration  had 
the  coal  problem  well  in  hand.  He  added  that  the 
facilities  for  handling  the  various  situations  that 
were  likely  to  come  up  in  connection  with  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  coal  had  been  brought  to  a  point  that 
would  enable  the  officials  to  cope  with  them  efficient¬ 
ly.  The  various  departments  of  the  Administration 
had  been  co-ordinated  and  organized,  said  Mr. 
Cooke,  and  it  was  hoped  that  there  would  not  be  a 
coal  famine  in  New  York  this  year. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the  officials  had  estimated 
how  much  anthracite  coal  would  be  required  by  the 
homes  in  New  York  city.  These  figures  were  com¬ 
piled  by  the  five  county  administrators  in  New  York 
city  and  submitted  to  the  State  Fuel  Administrator. 
The  latter  has  presented  his  application  for  the 
necessary  allotment  and  the  allotment  will  be  for¬ 
warded  to  this  city. 

Mr.  Cooke  asserted  that  the  fuel  situation,  so  far 
as  business  buildings,  stores  and  commercial  enter¬ 
prises  of  all  kinds  were  concerned,  was  not  bad. 
Investigation  had  revealed  the  fact  that  many  busi¬ 
ness  organizations  had  secured  a  good  supply  of 
coal  and  they  would  be  permitted  to  “feed  on  the 
fat”  for  a  time. 

“I  do  not  want  to  appear  over  optimistic,”  said 
Mr.  Cooke,  “but  I  believe  that  we  will  be  able  to 
supply  the  needs  of  the  people  of  New  York  city  and 
the  entire  State.  I  don’t  mean  by  that  that  every 
coal  cellar  in  New  York  will  be  full,  for  that  would 
simply  be  creating  an  erroneous  impression.  It  is  up 
to  the  people  to  co-operate  with  us  in  every  way, 
and  not  to  waste  coal.  That  is  one  point  that  I  wish 
to  impress  upon  all.  The  wastage  of  coal  is  simply 
the  result  of  carelessness,  and  it  can  be  avoided  if 
people  will  give  a  little  thought  to  the  subject.” 


Government  Anthracite  Prices — Company 


White  Ash. 

Red  Ash. 

A 

Lykensjt alley. 

F.  o.  b.  New  York 

' 

F.  o.  b.  New  York 

F.  o.  b.  New  York 

Mines.  lower  ports. 

Mines. 

lower  ports. 

Mines.  lower  ports. 

Broken  . 

.  $4.90 

$6.80 

$5.10 

$7.00 

$5.35 

$7.25 

Egg . * . 

.  4.80 

6.70 

5.00 

6.90 

5.25 

7.15 

Stove  . 

6.95 

5.25 

7.15 

5.65 

7.55 

Chestnut  . 

.  5.15 

7.05 

5.25 

7.15 

5.65 

7.55 

Pea  . 

.  3.75 

5.50 

3.85 

5.65 

4.10 

5.85 

Buckwheat  .... 

.  3.40* 

5.15* 

.... 

...  . 

...  . 

...  . 

Rice  . 

.  2.90* 

4.65* 

...  . 

...  . 

...  . 

Barley  . 

.  2.40* 

4.15* 

.... 

“Price  not  fixed  by  Government;  established  by  some  of  largest  producers. 


Government  Anthracite  Prices. — Individual 

White  Ash.  Red  Ash.  Lykens  Valley. 

_ A - -  - - A - t  } - - - A. - - 


r 

F.  o.  b.  New  York 

F.  o.  b.  New  York 

F.  o.  b.  New  York 

Mines. 

lower  ports. 

Mines. 

lower  ports. 

Mines. 

lower  ports. 

Broken  . 

.  $5.65 

$7.55 

$5.85 

$7.75 

$6.10 

$8.00 

Egg  . 

.  5.55 

7.45 

5.75 

7.65 

6.00 

7.90 

Stove  . 

.  5.80 

7.70 

6.00 

7.95 

6.40 

8.30 

Chestnut . 

.  5.90 

7.80 

6.00 

7.95 

6.40 

8.30 

Pea . 

.  4.50 

6.25 

4.60 

6.35 

4.85 

6.60 

Buckwheat  .  . . . 

.  4.15* 

5.90* 

.... 

...  . 

...  . 

...  . 

Rice  . 

.  3.35* 

5.10* 

•  •  •  • 

...  • 

...  . 

...  . 

Barley  . 

.  2.35* 

4.10* 

.... 

.... 

*  Price  not  fixed  by  Government:  is  the  quotation  of  some  of  the  largest  independent  operators. 

The  above  tidewater  prices  of  Company  and  Individual  coal  include  a  five-cent  pier  screening  charge  in  the  case  of  chestnut 
and  larger  sizes,  but  are  exclusive  of  the  three  per  cent,  war  freight  tax. 

Prices  at  the  upper  ports  in  New  York  harbor  are  five  cents  higher  than  at  the  lower  ports  by  reason  of  higher  freight 

rate. 

Government  Bituminous  Prices — New  York  Market 


Producing  Regions. 

Clearfield,  Cambria,  Somerset,  Huntingdon,  Indiana,  etc 

Georges  Creek,  Upper  Potomac,  etc . 

Pittsburgh,  Westmoreland,  Connellsville,  etc . 

Fairmont-Clarksburg  district'. . 


Producing  Regions. 

Clearfield,  Cambria,  Somerset,  Huntingdon,  Indiana, etc. 

Georges  Creek,  Upper  Potomac,  etc . 

Westmoreland,  Connellsville,  etc . 

Fairmont,  Clarksburg,  etc . 


F.  o.  b.  Mines. 

A 

r 

Screened. 

Mine-run. 

Slack. 

(gross) 

(gross) 

(gross) 

$3.30 

$3.30 

$3.30 

3.36 

3.08 

2.80 

2.91 

2.63 

2.63 

3.08 

2.80 

2.52 

F. 

o.  b.  New  York  Harbor  Piers. 

A  .  

Screened. 

Mine-run. 

Slack. 

(gross) 

(gross) 

(gross) 

$5.45 

$5.45 

$5.45 

5.51 

5.23 

4.95 

5.31 

5.03 

5.03 

5.48 

5.20 

4.92 

The  above  prices  are  exclusive  of  the  three  per  cent,  war  freight  tax. 

Coal  sold  in  the  offshore  export  trade  (as  distinguished  from  the  Canadian  export  trade)  is  subject  to  a  maximum 
advance  of  $1.35  per  net  ton.  or  $1.51  per  gross,  as  is  also  tonnage  supplied  for  foreign  bunker  purposes. 


British  Coal  Exports. 

Some  improvement  is  to  be  noted  in  the  returns 
of  the  exports  of  coal,  coke,  and  patent  fuel  from 
Great  Britain  during  July,  the  decline  of  over 
300,000  tons,  when  compared  with  the  figures  for 
July,  1917,  being  counteracted  by  an  increase  of 
practically  500,000  tons  in  comparison  with  June,  1918. 
The  tonnage  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom 

during  July  amounted  to  3,044,174,  as  against  2,558,- 
004  tons  in  June,  and  3,395,365  in  July,  1917.  The 
decline  in  the  seven  months  is  quite  as  heavy  as 
given  for  the  six  months  for  the  year  1918,  being 
19,597,392  tons,  as  compared  with  22,856,736  tons  in 
the  corresponding  seven  months  of  1917.  The  ex¬ 
ports  for  the  two  periods  of  the  present  year,  and 
the  corresponding  figures  for  1916  and  1917,  are  given 
in  the  following  table : — 

1916.  .  1917.  1918. 

Tons.  Tons.  Tons. 

July  .  3,574,137  3,395,365  3,044,174 

Seven  months  .  24,078,824  22,856,736  19,597,392 

The  average  value  per  ton  of  the  exports  of  coal, 
coke,  and  patent  fuel  during  July  was  somewhat 

higher  than  in  previous  months,  viz.,  £1  10s.  7%d., 
the  average  for  June  being  £1  8s.  3j^d.  and  for  May 
and  April  £1  8s.  Wid.,  while  for  March  the  average 
worked  out  at  £  1  8s.  9d.  per  ton.  The  average  value 
for  July,  1917,  was  £1  7s.  Id.,  for  June,  1917,  £1 
6s.  9d.,  for  May,  1917,  £1  6s.  9j4d.,  and  for  April, 
1917,  £1  6s.  6d. 


The  Illinois  Fuel  Administration  has  completed 
its  job  of  moving  to  new  quarters  in  the  Kimball 
Building.  Raymond  E.  Durham,  State  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministrator,  is  organizing  his  staff  into  departments 
and  will  delegate  business  to  department  heads. 


Grand  Rapids  Administrator  Thinks  By- 
Product  Coke  Prices  Too  High. 

C.  B.  Kelsey,  Chairman  of  the  Kent  County  Fuel 
Administration,  has  sent  the  following  letter  to  the 
coal  dealers  in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. : 

“We  have  been  for  some  time  of  the  opinion  that 
the  prices  at  which  outside  or  by-product  coke  is 
being  sold  in  this  city  are  unreasonable  and  ex¬ 
cessive.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  by-product  producers 
are  getting  a  return  for  their  coke  which  is  un¬ 
warranted  and  extortionate. 

“After  reviewing  conditions  here  relative  to  this 
class  of  coke  with  the  Federal  Fuel  Administrator  at 
Lansing,  and  with  his  knowledge  and  co-operation, 
I  have  authority  from  him  to  authorize  and  direct 
that  you  settle  for  no  invoice  for  outside  coke  in¬ 
voiced  plus  freight  rate,  war  tax  and  gross  margin 
is  in  excess  of  the  anthracite  price  which  obtains  in 
this  city. 

“I  suggest  you  withold  notice  to  the  shipper  until 
such  time  as  you  are  requested  to  make  remittance.” 

By-product  coke  shippers  consider  this  action  very 
arbitrary,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  prices  they 
have  been  charging  are  those  fixed  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment. 


Shipments  of  coal  from  the  United  States  to 
Alaska  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1918 
amounted  to  53,751  tons,  compared  with  47,742  tons 
in  1917  and  41,320  tons  in  1916. 


Coastwise  Coal  Freights. 

Maximum  barge  rates  from  New  York  to  Sound 
ports  and  beyond  have  been  established  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  basis  by  voluntary  agreement  of  the  boat 
owners,  with  the  approval  of  the  U.  S.  Shipping 
Board:  Bridgeport,  $1.00;  New  Haven,  $1,00;  New 
London,  $1.35;  Providence,  Fall  River  and  Newport, 
$1.90;  New  Bedford,  $2.15;  Boston,  $2.50;  Ports¬ 
mouth,  $2.75;  Portland,  $2.75. 

The  Shipping  Board  has  fixed  $2.50  as  the  rate 
from  Hampton  Roads  and  Philadelphia  to  Boston  for 
steamers  of  2,500  tons  deadweight  capacity  and  over. 
To  other  New  England  ports  the  authorized  maxi¬ 
mum  rates  are  as  follows :  Portland,  $2.65 ;  Ports¬ 
mouth,  $2.60;  Searsport,  $3;  Providence,  $2.25.  A 
15-cent  advance  on  these  rates  is  permitted  from 
Baltimore. 

There  is  no  fixed  price  for  steamers  under  2,500 
tons,  nor  on  barges  out  of  Hampton  Roads.  The 
going  rates  on  barges  are  about  $3.50  Norfolk  to 
Boston  and  $3  to  Sound  ports. 

The  present  nominal  rate  on  anthracite  shipments 
in  sailing  vessels  from  New  York  to  the  Maritime 
Provinces  is  around  $6  to  Halifax  and  St.  John,  and 
as  high  as  $7  to  some  of  the  smaller  ports. 


Since  September  15  all  through  Lehigh  Valley 
trains  arrive  at  and  depart  from  the  Pennsylvania 
station,  7th  avenue  and  32nd  street,  New  York,  with 
connecting  trains  from  Hudson  Terminal.  Local 
trains  will  arrive  at  and  depart  from  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania’s  Exchange  Place  station,  Jersey  City,  with 
connecting  trains  from  Hudson  Terminal. 


_  _  _  _  _ cold  weather  to  make  rapid  inroads  on  the 

!-'\  '*'/  /£  <\  -  stocks  Fast  and  West,  there  should  be  the 

Y  / opportunity  to  do  sonic  tilling  up  of  places 

Ife JBEBUKBl^BKF&Sb . 

_ _  less  overlooked  in  the  recent  past. 

JOURNAL  Our  sounding  out  of  the  retail  trade  in 

,„rrvr  v  many  sections  of  the  country  has  revealed 

A  PROGRESSIVE  COAL  TRA  the  very  interesting  fact  that  most  places 
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NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.,  SEPTEMBER  28,  1918  true  that  some  places  are  still  quite  a  little 

t. '  _ _ _ _ _ _ — - - - - - -  behind  on  tonnage  needed  to  carry  them 

THF  MARKET  SITUATION  trade  that  increases  are  regulated  by  the  over  the  winter  season;  yet  a  pessimistic 

highest  authority,  quite  unmoved  bv  any  conclusion  should  not  be  drawn  from  the 
It  is  gratifying  to  record  that  the  news  activities  of  the  coal  men,  save  only  the  fact,  for  coal  moves  over  the  rails  even  in 
from  the  other  side  continues  exceptionally  presentation  of  exact  facts  and  figures  based  cold  weather  and  though  it  may  be  belated 
favorable,  thus  assuring  inauguration  of  the  on  data  that  proves  conclusively  the  need  tonnage  can  get  through  to  practically  all 
Fourth  Liberty  Loan  under  auspicious  cii-  Qf  a  higher  rate,  while  reductions  made  from  places  month  by  month.  Undoubtedly  eco- 
cumstances.  I  he  coal  trade  is,  as  usual,  time  to  time  are  generally  permitted  to  stand  nomic  measures  will  be  exei  cised  to  a  great 
taking  a  deep  interest  in  this  as  in  the  three  regardless  of  complaints  made.  It  is  with  er  extent  than  ever  before.  Ihe  consumer 
preceding  loans  and  vast  as  is  the  amount  no  thought  of  recouping  their  funds  that  the  has  been  made  to  realize  how  much  is  being 
involved  in  the  fourth  issue,  it  is  practically  coai  men  co-operate  with  the  Fuel  Adminis-  done  to  prevent  famine  conditions  and  the 
certain  that  the  coal  trade  will  take  care  of  tration  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  skillful  public  in  general  realizes,  we  feel  sure,  that 
its  full  proportion  thereof.  Mining  com-  distribution  of  tonnage  that  has  been  ef-  it  is  up  to  them  to  conserve  fuel  as  far  as 
panies  and  retail  dealers,  despite  the  high  f ected  by  the  co-operation  of  the  trade  has  possible.  Indeed,  the  warnings  bar  e  >een 
expense  accounts  of  the  day,  are  enjoying  thus  far  saved  the  country  acute  industrial  sounded  to  such  a  degree  that  many  tee 
prosperous  conditions  when  judged  on  pre-  distress  caused  bv  shortage  of  coal  for  es-  that  the  apprehension  that  exists  is  large  y 
war  standards,  for  while  their  margins  of  sential  as  weU  as  non-essential  industries,  psychological,  feeling  sure  that  the  tonnage 
profit  are  by  no  means  excessive,  and  in-  A]J  the  while  the  business  is  being  done  on  statistics  justify  a  more  cheerful  frame  ot 
stances  are  not  lacking  where  the  expense  a  sma]]er  margin  than  characterizes  almost  mind  but,  as  indicated  above,  the  weather 
account  runs  a  close  race  with  receipts,  as  other  lar„e  industry.  will  be  the  deciding  factor  on  this  point  and 

a  general  thing  margins  are  by  no  means  so  jt  -s  qu^e  obvious  that  the  trade  in  general  we  can  but  wait  and  see  what  deve  ops. 
inadequate  as  they  were  in  normal  times.  jg  tified  to  learn  that  there  will  be  no  im-  The  labor  situation  continues  to  attract 
In  those  days,  as  is  only  too  well  known,  mediate  change  in  the  Fuel  Administration,  widespread  attention.  Its  concomitan 
competition  resulted  in  losses  being  the  rule  wwle  natura{L  certain  of  the  rulings  of  Dr.  factor,  the  car  supply,  has  now  been  quite 
rather  than  the  exception.  .  Garfield  have  been  criticised  from  time  to  thoroughly  regulated  That  is  an  unper- 

Of  course,  the  position  of  the  jobbers  is  time  jn  the  past  it  is  reCognized  that  there  sonal  factor  that  can  be  adjusted  by  rules 
less  satisfactory  and  nothing  definite  has  h  be£n  a  steady  improvement  in  the  gen-  and  regulations  In  a  measure  it  can  be 
come  from  Washington  indicating  a  change  eral  tenQr  of  ^  rules  and  regulations  is-  determined  mathematically— so  many  cars 
for  the  better.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  gui  from  the  Fuel  Administration  office  to  move  so  many  tons  of  coal  in  such  and 
news  as  to  the  commission  on  bituminous  &nd  *  ig  a  SQurce  of  gratification  that  a  new  such  a  length  of  time  But  the  labor  situa- 
tonnage  shipped  through  the  port  of  New  j  not  to  be  brought  in  to  learn  the  tion,  involving  as  it  does  a  human  element 

York  being  reduced  October  1st.  Altogether  g  at  thfi  cost;  ossibly>  0f  certain  more  or  is  by  no  means  so  simple  and  a  substantial 

the  situation  of  the  jobbing  house  entirely  P  radical  moves  that  might  react  upon  the  volume  might  be  written  with  reference  to 
unaffiliated  with  mining  activities  is  by  no  ^  industry  In  brief,  the  appreciation  of  that  factor  alone.  Probably  the  ciruun- 
means  satisfactory.  But,  after  all,  so  many  c  Garfield  grows  and  his  willingness  to  stance  that  is  most  Prominent  is  the i  varia- 
of  the  old-established  jobbers  or  middle-  ^  tQ  hig  st*ff  m  practical  coal  men  is  tion  m  the  labor  supply  and  the  sentiment 
houses,  as  they  were  always  called  formerly,  nQted  with  satisfaction  ;  the  original  ruling  of  labor  in  various  districts.  One  cai  p 
have  their  sources  of  supply  so  definitely  rg(yard  to  the  Fuei  Administration  not  any  proposition  on  this  subject  by  carefu  y 

arranged  for  that  if  the  Federal  coa  dis-  inchldin|  anyone  interested  in  the  coal  trade  selecting  the  right  district  as  the  basis  of 
tributors  were  to  allow  tonnage  to  take  its  among  the  circumstances  more  or  his  remarks  but  it  is  probably  safe  to 

normal  course  they  would  have  compara-  iess  forgotten  in  the  great  pressure  of  say  that  throughout  the  n  • >  •  ‘ 

tively  little  to  complain  of.  As  has  been  re-  during  the  stirring  year  that  we  there  is  a  spirit  of  unrest.  It  ha 

marked  before,  the  burden  of  present  day  '  d  through.  '  trulT  P°inte^  out  that  coal  is  highly  esse  - 

conditions  falls  most  heavily  upon  the  small-  ^^b^  the  best  and  most  competent  hand-  tial  to  the  winning  of  the  war  Why  then 

er,  newer  interests  which,  while  operating  ™a  the  b  and >  c  P  g  shown  say  some  representatives  of  the  miners 

Ihe  Fuef  Administration,  co-operating  to  a  no ,Uc  d  and  the  high  mark  indMl  the  bitnmmous  me,,  shot,  d  ge 

*it  Sfi SO*.  $1,500,000  has  w  £ok  =  <0  ~  conge,. 

'finance  te  SS  jpF^V’ot  hole  EM*  Se  railed plotted 

gran,  now  wTh  ^conditions  in  the  West  and  East  AUM-J*  «■ 

z  sslJ  ;  e  ^ 

tion.  W  hile  o  P  P  .  .  was  that  there  was  formerly.  In  tact,  i  g  h-  .  obviously  a  situation  that 
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Trade  Conditions  at  New  York. 

Reduced  \  olume  of  Anthracite  Shipments  Dash  the  Hopes  of  Local  Retail  Trade- 
Bituminous  Movement  to  Tidewater  Heavier  This  Month  Than  in  August. 


I  he  results  of  this  month’s  business  have  been 
a  disappointment  to  the  local  dealers,  who  had 
hoped  for  heavier  shipments  of  domestic  sizes.  But 
during  the  tirst  three  weeks  of  September  hard  coal 
shipments  through  the  local  ports  dropped  off  more 
than  10  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  same  period 
in  August.  From  the  first  of  September  up  to  and 
including  the  25th  the  piers  handled  23,457  cars  of 
anthracite,  as  against  25.220  in  the  first  25  days  of 
August,  the  decrease  amounting  to  1,763  cars  or,  in 
round  numbers,  85,000  tons.  Much  of  this  loss  was 
borne  by  the  local  trade,  as  the  policy  of  continuing 
heavy  shipments  to  New  England  is  being  continued 
as  far  as  practicable.  Furthermore,  considerable 
tonnage  for  the  eastern  trade  that  used  to  be  shipped 
through  Port  Richmond,  Philadelphia,  is  now  being 
handled  at  Port  Reading. 

Last  week’s  labor  troubles  in  the  anthracite  region 
cut  down  tidewater  shipments  for  several  days,  and 
in  fact,  receipts  did  not  get  back  to  normal  until 
towards  the  end  of  this  week.  The  interruption 
meant  a  slowing  down  of  retail  deliveries  at  a  time 
when  every  day  counts,  for  there  are  still  many 
domestic  consumers  to  be  taken  care  of  on  one  basis 
or  another  before  November  1,  if  the  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration’s  aim  is  to  be  realized.  Many  in  the  trade 
doubt  if  this  can  be  done,  asserting  that  it  would  be 
an  abnormal  situation  inasmuch  as  many  of  the  one, 
two  and  three  ton  orders  now  outstanding  are  from 
families  who  in  other  years  relied  on  peddlers  and 
bought  their  coal  from  week  to  week,  and  even  from 
day  to  day,  throughout  the  cold  weather. 

The  point  is  made  that  giving  special  consideration 
to  this  class  of  consumers  at  the  present  time  would 
do  no  real  good  in  the  long  run ;  that  it  would  simply 
be  a  case  of  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul,  and  shifting 
the  hazards  of  a  hand-to-mouth  existence  from  one 
element  of  the  population  to  another.  Evidently  this 
argument  has  prevailed,  for  it  is  understood  that  the 
“coal  week  plan — under  which  it  was  proposed  to 
have  the  dealers  make  a  special  drive  at  the  small 
orders  during  one  week  in  October— has  been 
dropped.  A  substitute  plan  is  under  consideration, 
however,  and  in  the  meantime  in  some  parts  of  the 
city,  particularly  Brooklyn,  the  retailers  have  been 
directed  to  reduce  the  size  of  their  initial  deliveries 
on  orders  for  more  than  six  tons,  so  that  there  will 
be  a  better  chance  of  everybody  getting  at  least  some 
coal  before  cold  weather  arrives. 

Of  the  domestic  sizes,  chestnut  is  in  relatively 
better  supply  locally  than  stove  and  egg,  but  in  some 
parts  of  the  all-rail  territory  retailers  are  crying  for 
more  nut  and  complain  that  they  have  a  lot  of  egg 
on  hand  which  their  customers  will  not  take  at  this 
stage  of  the  game. 

Steam  sizes  are  still  in  oversupply  with  most  ship¬ 
pers,  and  retail  yards  are  congested  with  them, 
although  No.  1  buckwheat  has  not  been  giving  quite 
so  much  trouble  this  week  on  account  of  reduced 
shipments  from  the  Schuylkill  region  as  a  result  of 
the  recent  interruption  to  mining. 

The  Bituminous  Trade. 

While  the  statistical  position  of  the  tidewater 
anthracite  trade  during  the  current  month  makes  an 
unfavorable  comparison  with  August,  the  contrary  is 
true  of  bituminous.  The  number  of  cars  handled 
over  the  harbor  piers  this  month,  up  to  and  includ¬ 
ing  the  25th,  was  25,243,  as  compared  with  23,718 
during  the  corresponding  period  in  August— a  gain 
of  1,525  cars. 

All  that  has  been  said  in  recent  weeks  as  to  the 
easy  condition  of  consumers  hereabouts  can  be 
reiterated  with  greater  emphasis,  for  as  the  weeks 
go  by  the  probabilities  of  serious  fuel  troubles  at 
industrial  plants  seem  to  grow  more  remote.  With 
ar  great:^  many  soft  coal  users  in  southeastern  New 
\  ork,  New  Jersey  and  New  England  in  possession  of 
larger  stocks  than  they  ever  had  before  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  with  production  running  well  ahead  of  a 
year  ago,  and  the  railroads  free  from  congestion,  a 
recurrence  of  last  winter’s  conditions  appears  un¬ 
likely  unless  a  serious  shrinkage  of  mine  labor  de¬ 


velops  as  a  result  of  the  working  of  the  new  draft 
law. 

The  Fuel  Administration’s  program  of  leveling 
UP  stocks  does  not  affect  the  operators  adversely, 
since  the  price  is  the  same  regardless  of  where  their 
coal  goes,  but  makes  it  bad  for  jobbers  in  many 
cases.  The  embargoing  of  certain  consumers  often 
results  in  tonnage  on  which  a  jobber  was  getting  the 
purchasing  agent's  commission  being  diverted  to 
other  users  with  whom  he  has  no  business  rela¬ 
tions.  The  modification  of  the  storage  rules  to  per¬ 
mit  of  heavier  stocks  being  accumulated  will  nat¬ 
urally  tend  to  reduce  the  number  of  embargoes,  but 
tonnage  contracted  for  by  the  jobbers  continues  to 
be  diverted  on  quite  a  heavy  scale,  as  well  as  ton¬ 
nage  that  would  come  on  the  market  if  distribu¬ 
tion  were  permitted  to  follow  its  normal  channels. 

1  he  jobbers  salvation,  as  many  in  the  trade  view 
it,  is  the  possibility  that  market  conditions  will  relax 
further  under  the  influence  of  continued  heavy  pro¬ 
duction.  The  present  situation  is  that  consumers 
with  large  stocks  are  willing  to  keep  on  adding  to 
their  holdings,  so  as  to  be  even  better  protected 
against  possible  winter  interruptions  to  delivery. 
But  the  question  is  asked.  How  long  will  they  con¬ 
tinue  this  policy  ,J  Some  believe  that  if  we  pass  the 
middle  of  January  without  anything  very  severe 
developing  in  the  weather  line,  a  lot  of  buyers 
with  coal  enough  on  hand  to  last  until  spring  will 
order  shipments  reduced  and  begin  to  use  up  their 
stocks.  If  this  practice  becomes  general  enough  it 
will  cause  tonnage  to  back  up  at  the  mines,  and 
the  opera  to  i  will  have  to  call  on  the  “non-essential” 
jobber  to  help  him  move  his  surplus,  just  as  he  did 
in  normal  years. 

The  working  out  of  this  theory,  of  course,  is  con¬ 
tingent  upon  production  in  Central  Pennsylvania 
being  maintained  on  about  the  present  basis,  but 
even  now  a  slight  loosening  of  the  market  is  noted 
at  tidewater,  where  more  coal  is  available  to  trade 
buyers  than  at  any  time  in  the  recent  past,  though 
usually  on  a  split-commission  basis.  Bunker  coal 
is  not  over-plentiful,  but  there  is  enough  for  actual 
requirements. 

The  news  that  the  wholesaler's  commission  on 
soft  coal  shipped  by  water  to  points  in  New  York 
State  and  New  England  would  be  reduced  from  35 
cents  a  net  ton  to  28  cents  on  October  1  came  as  a 
surprise  to  the  local  trade  around  the  middle  of  the 
week. 

Coal  Tonnage  of  New  York  Harbor. 


T  he  following  tabulation  shows  the  number  of 
cars  of  anthracite  and  bituminous  handled  over  all 
the  railroad  coal  piers  in  New  York  harbor  for 
several  weeks  past,  as  reported  by  the  Director  of 
I  idewater  Coal  Traffic. 


Week  of 

Anthracite. 

j'uly 

18-24  . 

July 

25-31  . 

Aug. 

1-7  . '.. 

Aug. 

8-14  .... 

Aug. 

15-21  . 

Aug. 

22- ?8 

Aug. 

29-Sept.  4 . 

Sept. 

5-11  . 

Sept. 

12-18  .... 

Sept. 

19-25  .... 

Bituminous. 

6,942 

6,523 

7,090 

6,221 

6,958 

6,674 

£,604 

7,739 

6,993 

7,131 


^  ith  the  bettering  of  conditions,  developing  nat¬ 
urally  as  the  outcome,  we  might  say,  of  the  utiliza¬ 
tion  to  the  utmost  of  our  great  mining  capacity,  a 
word  of  caution  might  be  in  order  against  carrying 
out  in  the  extreme  coal  saving  ideas.  Particularly  in 
the  case  of  domestic  fuel  supplies  should  there  be  a 
sufficiency  available.  It  is  somewhat  outside  of  our 
province,  perhaps,  to  deal  with  medical  topics,  but 
the  spread  of  Spanish  influenza  is  now'  a  feature  of 
national  importance.  All  know  the  degree  of  atten¬ 
tion  that  it  is  attracting,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
its  ravages  will  be  increased  if  the  vitality  of  the 
people  is  reduced  by  coughs  and  colds  brought  on 
by  insufficient  heating. 


Conditions  at  Cincinnati. 


Car  Situation  Much  Relieved,  But  Labor 
Shortage  Limits  Loadings. 

Conditions  remain  about  the  same  at  Cincinnati, 
although  the  car  supply  on  the  coal  roads  entering 
the  city  have  picked  up  wonderfully  within  the  past 
week.  The  N.  &  \\  .  and  C.  &  O.  have  had  more 
cars  than  could  be  loaded,  while  the  L.  &  N.  has 
had  about  a  five  days’  working  supply. 

Labor  conditions  at  the  mines  are  reported  to  be 
as  had  as  ever  and  as  a  consequence  the  loading  is 
only  about  seventy-five  per  cent  of  normal. 

Market  conditions  remain  about  normal.  There 
will  be  nothing  doing  until  the  Lake  season  closes 
and  then  it  is  thought  there  will  be  sufficient  lump 
sizes  and  egg  coal  to  comfortably  take  care  of  the 
demand  although  there  are  a  lot  of  doubters.  The 
lake  coal  is  still  high  balling  through  here  and  from 
reports  that  we  get  from  the  Northwest  the  indica¬ 
tions  are  such  that  there  will  not  be  a  shortage 
there  this  winter  as  there  has  been  in  winters  past. 
\  erv  little  lump  coal  has  been  stored  on  the  docks. 

he  car  supply  seems  to  have  been  good  and  the 
lump  and  egg  is  hauled  away  just  as  soon  as  it  is 
dumped  on  the  docks.  What  coal  has  been  dumped 
and  stored  is  mostly  mine  run  and  screenings.  Some 
of  the  local  dealers  have  a  comfortable  supply  of 
coal  on  hand,  due  in  a  great  part  to  the  coal  that 
they  have  been  receiving  by  river  and  some  of  the 
factories  have  a  fair  sized  storage  pile  but  the  rest 
of  the  dealers  and  factories  are  still  hot  after  their 
coal. 

Embargoes  on  coal  into  Michigan  and  smokeless 
coal  from  New  River  fields  of  the  C.  &  O.  excepting 
smithing  coal  in  box  cars  are  still  on  and  keep  the 
coal  men  on  the  anxious  seat  as  to  when  they  will 
be  lifted.  Box  car  loading  is  strictly  “on  the  hog” 
right  now  as  there  is  positively  no  demand  for  coal 
loaded  in  box  cars.  Open  cars  cannot  be  secured 
for  wagon  mines  and  it  would  not  be  surprising  to 
see  some  of  the  wagon  mines  shutting  up  shop  in 
the  very  near  future. 

The  coal  carrying  lines  have  been  crowded  to  the 
limit  the  past  few  months  and  indications  at  times 
have  pointed  to  very  serious  tie-ups  but  most  of  the 
lines  have  worked  out  of  their  difficulties  and  from 
all  that  we  can  learn  things  are  getting  back  to  nor¬ 
mal  again. 


Baltimore  News  Notes. 

I  nder  orders  of  the  Navy  Department  a  new  pool, 
to  be  known  as  No.  73,  has  been  established  here 
lor  supplemental  Navy  coal  supply. 

Much  interest  is  taken  here  in  "the  announcement 
of  George  C.  McIntosh,  at  Huntington,  W  Va  for 
the  Fuel  Administration,  that  a  plan  was  being 
worked  out  to  apportion  a  certain  production  to  coal 
cist’ icts  and  mines.  Maryland,  central  Pennsylvania 
and  \  irginia  were  to  be  included  he  stated 

Through  orders  of  the  Railroad  Administration 
there  has  been  a  cancellation  of  the  plan  to  reopen 
the  Port  Covington  pier  to  care  for  local  float  and 
schooner  coal  loadings  for  the  Bay  and  River  trade. 
It  was  decided  to  continue  to  load  these  vessels  at 
the  Canton  pier,  at  night,  in  order  to  concentrate 
labor  effort.  The  Port  Covington  pier,  which  was 
closed  some  time  since  along  with  the  Locust  Point 
pier,  had  been  ordered  to  open  on  September  9,  fol¬ 
lowing  many  bitter  complaints  from  business’  and 
shipping  interests  that  vessels  and  floats  were  fre¬ 
quently  delayed  for  days  at  the  Canton  pier. 

The  coal  jobbers  here  express  pleasure  at  the  fact 
that  the  executive  committee,  following  the  meeting 
in  Pittsburgh,  where  the  Pittsburgh  District  Coal 
Jobbers  Association  was  launched,  decided  to  mee‘ 
henceforth  in 'different  cities.  The  discussions  of 
the  committee  have  brought  a  number  of  favorable 
decisions  as  to  their  work.  At  present  the  body  is 
hoping  for  some  favorable  ruling  by  Washington  o:i 
the  question  of  status  of  jobbers,  and  a  solution  of 

the  undue-growth-of-purchasing-agents  problem.  It 

is  understood  that  there  are  now  4,325  licensed  pur¬ 
chasing  agents  and  the  number  continues  to  grow. 

W.  H. 
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Buffalo  Market  Conditions. 


Consumers  Not  Clamoring  for  Bituminous — 

Heavy  Lake  Movement  of  Anthracite. 

The  situation  does  not  change  much,  but  as  a  rule 
such  change  as  there  is  turns  in  the  direction  of  a 
slower  and  less  satisfactory  market.  The  coal  move¬ 
ment  is  good,  but  it  seems  to  dealers  in  the  bitu¬ 
minous  trade  that  they  are  not  getting  as  much  of 
it  as  they  did  last  month.  The  entrance  of  the  rail¬ 
roads  into  the  trade  as  direct  sellers  may  not  be 
very  pronounced,  but  they  are  sure  to  make  a  big 
difference  with  the  private  sales  all  along  the  line 
if  the  Government  continues  to  permit  them  to  do 
business  in  that  way. 

Though  the  authorities  are  still  doing  all  they  can 
towards  cutting  down  the  consumption  of  both  hard 
and  soft  coal  everywhere,  the  well-informed  shipper 
does  not  really  see  in  the  move  anything  more  than 
a  move  towards  greater  precaution.  The  car  supply 
is  growing  better  all  the  while,  and  that  at  a  time 
when  this  city  has  for  some  time  suffered  from  a 
blockade  of  car  grain  such  as  it  has  seldom  had  be¬ 
fore.  It  came  in  so  fast  that  it  had  to  be  embargoed, 
and  yet  the  movement  of  other  cars  did  not  seem  to 
be  affected  by  it.  That  is  now  about  over,  but  it 
was  accomplished  only  by  holding  back  the  grain, 
so  there  may  be  a  repetition  of  the  difficulty  later  on. 

It  seems  to  be  a  fact  that  the  fuel  authorities  have 
been  turning  their  attention  to  the  mining  end  of- 
the  trade  with  good  results  of  late.  When  it  took 
ho'd  of  the  problem  there  was  much  complaint  that 
mere  ordering  of  coal  here  and  there  afforded  small 
relief  as  a  whole.  Get  the  coal  out,  said  the  dealers, 
and  it  will  take  care  of  itself.  It  seems  to  be  doing 
at  least  something  in  that  direction.  At  least,  dis¬ 
tricts  in  the  reach  of  shippers  here  are  less  clamor¬ 
ous  for  soft  coal  than  they  were. 

District  Distributors  Very  Active. 

At  the  same  time,  many  jobbers  view  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  trade  with  growing  uneasiness.  Most  of 
them  seem  to  see  it  slowly  slipping  away  from  them. 
Even  those  who  had  a  fair  trade  at  the  first  of  the 
difficulty  feel  much  the  same  as  the  others,  who  have 
labored  in  vain  to  work  up  some  sort  of  steady  busi¬ 
ness.  Now  it  is  the  Fuel  Administration’s  zonal  dis¬ 
tributors  in  the  mining  regions  who  are  said  to  be 
taking  their  trade.  Jt  is  said  that  they  are  getting 
direct  orders  for  soft  coal  in  a  fast-increasing 
amount,  and  if  it  goes  on — as  it  will  if  the  consumers 
find  it  to  be  the  easiest  way  to  get  coal— the  trade 
of  the  jobber  who  has  no  very  direct  connection  with 
a  mine  will  not  last  long. 

In  the  anthracite  trade  there  is  plenty  of  promise 
of  more  filling  of  city  orders,  but  it  is  doubtful  if 
much  Will  be  done  till  the  lake  season  closes.  If  the 
amount  now  being  loaded  into  lake  vessels  here  is 
turned  into  the  city  trestles  for  a  few  days,  all  will 
be  well,  and  it  would  be  perfectly  safe  to  wait  till 
that  time,  but  there  are  so  many  rumors  of  no  coal 
to  be  had,  and  no  natural  gas  supply,  no  coal  to 
those  who  have  gas  furnaces,  and  no  gas  to  those 
who  have  coal  furnaces,  that  it  is  all  up  in  the  air. 

The  shipments  by  lake  are  of  good  size,  being  for 
the  week  122.400  tons,  of  which  55,300  tons  cleared 
for  Duluth  and  Superior,  26,900  tons  for  Chicago, 
9,500  tons  for  Fort  William,  9,100  tons  for  Mar¬ 
quette,  8,700  tons  for  Milwaukee,  7,300  tons  for  She¬ 
boygan,  2,800  tons  each  for  Racine  and  the  Sault. 

Freight  rates  continue  at  $1  for  Racine-Sault,  60- 
65  cents  for  Chicago.  55  cents  for  Milwaukee,  50 
cents  for  Sheboygan,  48  cents  for  Duluth-Fort  Will- 
iam-Marquette. 


A  dealer  at  Richmond,  Ind.,  writes :  “The  future 
is  not  at  all  bright  here.  Tonnage  has  been  drag¬ 
ging  the  entire  season.  Customers  that  were  in  a 
position  to  take  in  coal  early  are  pretty  well  stocked, 
but  retail  stocks  are  far  below  normal  for  this  time 
of  the  year.  All  we  are  able  to  buy  now  in  the  way 
of  domestic  sizes  is  a  little  Jackson  (Ohio)  coal  and 
some  inferior  Indiana,  and  only  a  limited  quantity 
of  that.  Besides,  we  are  almost  obliged  to  buy  a 
car  of  nut  and  slack  to  get  a  car  of  lump.  Business 
is  now  not  at  all  satisfactory.” 


Conditions  at  Pittsburgh. 

Car  Supply  Improves  and  Operators  Appeal 
to  Men  to  Speed  Up. 

Mine  owners  and  operating  officials,  as  well  as 
l-'ucl  Administration  officials,  are  decidedly  non¬ 
plussed  as  to  how  they  can  get  the  miners  to  work 
more  steadily  and  keep  up  production.  Up  to  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago  the  car  supply  was  anything 
but  satisfactory,  and  the  miners  who  would  work 
and  were  working  were  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  day.  But  just  now  the  car  supply  is  good, 
in  fact  very  good,  with  the  consequence  that  the 
miners  are  bearing  the  onus  of  keeping  down  pro¬ 
duction.  On  every  hand  the  mine  owners  and  the 
operating  officials  are  complaining  that  the  men  are 
not  working  full  time,  are  not  making  any  effort  to 
help  increase  the  tonnage  of  the  district  and  are 
doing  absolutely  as  they  please  about  working  or 
remaining  idle. 

The  “booze”  question  is  entering  into  the  trouble 
at  present,  and  the  excessive  use  of  liquor  is  having 
its  effect  on  the  amount  of  coal  that  is  being  mined. 
One  official  expressed  the  opinion  that  publication 
of  the  order  prohibiting  the  malting  of  grain  to 
brew  beer  after  October  1,  may  have  led  many  of 
the  men  to  lay  off  and  take  a  final  spree  ere  the 
supply  of  drink  would  be  shut  off  altogether.  What¬ 
ever  the  cause  the  fact  remains  that  the  miners  of 
the  district  are  absolutely  responsible  at  this  time 
for  the  failure  to  produce  a  satisfactory  tonnage  of 
coal. 

Bad  Roads  Hinder  Operators. 

Another  factor  that  is  being  felt  is  the  condition 
of  the  roads.  Allegheny  County  was  supposed  to 
have  the  best  road  system  in  the  State,  but  the  con¬ 
stant  use  of  the  roads  by  trucks  hauling  coal  from 
the  wagon  mines,  a  not  negligible  quantity,  has  shown 
that  some  roads  were  not  honestly  built  and  they  are 
giving  way  under  the  hard  use,  long  before  they 
should  do  so  were  their  construction  what  it  should 
lie.  Fuel  Administration  officials  say  that  they  could 
open  100  more  mines  if  the  roads  were  in  con¬ 
dition  to, permit  of  hauling  the  coal  to  the  consumer 
or  to  the  railroads  by  means  of  trucks.  They  point 
out  that  the  condition  is  not  only  existent  in  Alle¬ 
gheny  County  but  in  other  counties  of  the  district. 

In  an  effort  to  get  the  miners  to  speed  up  Lieut. 
Maurice  Stehelin  of  the  French  Army  has  arrived 
in  Pittsburgh  and  will  speak  at  meetings  in  various 
parts  of  the  district  and  endeavor  to  persuade  the 
miners  to  get  out  more  coal. 

The  Fuel  Administration  and  the  Pittsburgh  Coal 
Operators’  Association  both  are  watching  the  filling 
out  of  the  questionnaires  of  the  miners  to  see  that 
they  claim  deferred  classification  in  order  that  the 
production  may  not  be  cut  down  by  too  many  of  the 
men  going  into  the  army.  The  operators  associa¬ 
tion  has  employed  a  clerk  and  assigned  her  to  the 
Court  House  where  she  may  keep  in  touch  with 
affairs  and  see  that  the  men  employed  in  the  mines 
do  not  neglect  this  part  of  the  questionnaire. 

Miners  Must  Speed  Up. 

Mr.  Gardiner  has  issued  the  following  appeal  to 
the  miners  of  the  district  in  order  to  have  them  speed 
up  production : 

“Since  September  1  there  has  been  an  unusually 
good  car  supply  at  the  mines  in  this  district.  The 
mines,  indeed,  have  not  been  able  to  load  all  the 
cars  that  have  been  placed  at  their  mouths.  It  is 
the  aim  of  the  production  committee  to  have  loaded 
all  the  cars  that  are  placed  at  the  mines  each  da> , 
and  this  depends  upon  the  efforts  the  individual 
miners  put  forth.  If  this  object  is  not  accomplished 
it  may  result  in  the  Railroad  Administration  reduc¬ 
ing  the  rating  of  the  mine,  and,  in  consequence,  re¬ 
ducing  the  supply  of  cars  given  it. 

“Now  is  the  time,  when  the  car  supply  is  good,  for 
the  miners  to  ‘make  hay.’  No  man  can  guarantee 
the  continuance  of  so  perfect  a  supply  of  cars  as 
has  been  the  standard  in  the  last  two  weeks,  and  it 
the  miners  have  to  save  a  little  money  now  by 
working  extra,  they  would  seem  to  be  so  much  ahead 
of  the  time  next  winter  when  there  possibly  will 
be  a  shortage  of  cars.” 


Dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  miners  over  the 
increase  in  the  cost  of  living,  which  more  than  eats 
up  the  increase  in  wages  received  some  little  time 
ago,  is  being  expressed  freely,  and  is  given,  by  some 
of  the  leaders,  as  one  of  the  reasons  the  men  will 
not  work  more  steadily  in  the  mines.  “If  we  had 
had  any  idea  the  Government  wasn’t  going  to'  step 
the  profiteering  in  foodstuffs  and  other  necessities 
we  wouldn’t  have  agreed  to  the  wage  scale,”  was 
the  way  one  man  put  it.  The  men  are  showing  their 
pay  slips  with  the  deductions  for  store  bills  to  cor¬ 
roborate  their  contentions. 

Twin  Cities  Market. 

Receipts  of  Coal  Not  Very  Encouraging- 

Labor  Situation  Affects  All  Branches. 

There  are  as  many  opinions  as  there  are  coal  men, 
upon  the  question  of  how  the  Northwest  will  come 
out  in  the  supply  of  coal  for  the  coming  winter.  The 
statistics  are  not  particularly  encouraging.  Dock  re¬ 
ceipts  at  the  four  Lake  Superior  ports  to  September 
13,  show  a  decrease  in  hard  coal  of  216,000  tons  for 
the  season  to  that  time ;  and  a  net  increase  in  soft 
coal  of  180,000  tons.  This  gives  a  net  decrease  on 
both  grades  of  coal  of  36,000  tons.  And  the  close 
of  navigation  only  eleven  weeks  away.  Receipts  in 
1917  from  this  date  to  the  close  of  navigation  were 
767,909  tons  of  hard  coal  and  3,475,850  tons  of  soft 
coal.  There  is  no  ground  for  expecting  any  such 
unusual  totals  this  year.  The  priorities  were  all  in 
favor  of  the  Northwest  last  season.  But  if  any  are 
enforced  this  season,  they  will  be  met  with  a  de¬ 
mand  for  similar  favor  for  other  sections.  There 
will  doubtless  be  some  good  tonnage  totals  for  the 
remainder  of  the  season,  but  the  present  shortage 
of  20  per  cent,  on  last  year’s  receipts  of  hard  coal 
will  not  be  made  up  and  will  probably  not  be  cut 
down  to  the  expected  shrinkage  of  8  to  10  per  cent. 
Hard  coal  shows  a  gain  of  not  quite  4  per  cent.  It 
is  hard  from  a  statistical  standpoint  to  see  much 
chance  of  the  tonnage  at  the  close  of  navigation 
being  where  it  ought  to  be. 

In  the  meantime,  the  labor  situation  is  affecting 
every  phase  of  the  work,  from  the  handling  at  the 
docks  to  the  unloading  and  teaming  to  consumers. 
Locally,  retailers  are  about  frantic  with  the  demands 
which  are  being  made  upon  them  for  coal  deliveries 
which  they  have  promised  and  cannot  deliver.  Re¬ 
tail  yards  find  their  laborers  absent  in  numbers  from 
one  to  nearly  all  the  force,  at  almost  any  and  all 
times.  The  question  of  carrying  coal  into  consumers’ 
yards  is  a  hard  one  to  handle.  Labor  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  secure,  and  yet  the  coal  must  be  carried. 
Labor  is  right  now  a  most  serious  factor,  and  when 
the  cold  weather  makes  a  rush  of  orders,  it  will  be 
much  worse.  It  is  quite  a  difficult  matter  to  cope 
with,  in  view  of  the  scarcity  of  men  and  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  what  are  available. 

The  car  situation  is  fairly  satisfactory,  on  the 
whole,  although  occasional  instances  develop  where 
the  supply  is  not  all  that  could  be  desired.  Coal  is 
being  moved  to  the  interior  in  good  quantities,  right 
along,  and  retailers  are  passing  it  on  to  consumers. 
Every  effort  is  being  made  to  distribute  the  coal  as 
widely  as  possible.  The  first  rush  of  severe  weather 
will  bring  a  heavy  enough  demand  for  coal,  but  it 
will  be  light  compared  with  the  usual  volume.  As 
the  labor  situation  is  almost  impossible,  the  fact  is 
encouraging. 


In  the  face  of  all  the  talk  that  is  heard  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  need  of  conserving  tonnage,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  buyers  cannot  skimp  too  severely 
if  health  is  to  be  preserved.  As  State  Administrator 
Durham  of  Illinois  said  in  denying  a  report  that 
the  Fuel  Administration  had  forbidden  the  turning 
on  of  steam  in  apartment  houses  and  office  buildings 
until  October  15,  “It  may  be  patriotic  to  save  coal, 
but  it  is  not  patriotic  for  a  landlord  to  give  his 
tenants  influenza.”  There  has  been  more  than  a  little 
evidence  developing  during  the  past  year  that  a  re¬ 
quest  for  the  saving  of  coal  is  only  too  often  taken 
advantage  of  by  unscrupulous  landlords  and  others 
to  indulge  in  a  form  of  profiteering  for  which  they 
are  glad  to  have  an  excuse. 
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Situation  in  Columbus.  Conditions  at  Philadelphia.  West  Virginia  Conditions. 


Local  Trade  Conditions  Continue  Soft — 
Strong  Demand  for  Steam  Goods. 

Softness  still  characterizes  the  market  for  small 
sizes  in  Columbus  territory.  The  embargo  prohibit¬ 
ing  the  shipping  of  any  thing  except  lump  coal  into 
Michigan  has  had  the  effect  of  glutting  the  local 
trade  with  mine-run  and  more  especially  screenings. 
But  the  removing  of  the  limit  on  stocking  to  Ohio 
steam  users  has  had  the  effect  of  relieving  the  situa¬ 
tion  to  a  certain  degree.  Other  branches  of  the 
trade  are  firm  and  production  is  holding  up  fairly 
well  under  the  circumstances. 

Retail  trade  is  rather  active  and  dealers  are  fairly 
busy  making  deliveries.  A  large  tonnage  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  be  shipped  to  retailers,  and  as  a  result  they 
are  able  to  take  care  of  current  orders  rather 
promptly.  Most  of  the  dealers  have  considerable 
business  on  their  books,  but  they  are  not  over¬ 
whelmed  as  was  the  case  several  months  ago.  Con¬ 
sumers  have  been  taking  to  heart  the  warnings  of 
the  Ohio  Fuel  Administration  and  their  lesson  of 
last  winter,  with  the  result  that  fully  65  per  cent 
of  the  domestic  fuel  required  for  the  winter  has  been 
stored.  Practically  all  of  the  coal  now  delivered  to 
users  in  Columbus  comes  from  Ohio  mines. 

Domestic  prices  are  steady  at  Government  levels. 
New  River  coal  from  West  Virginia  sells  at  $6.75  to 
$6.90  for  lump  and  egg,  and  $6.50  to  $6.65  for  mine- 
run.  Splints  are  just  30  cents  less  than  New  River. 
Pomeroy  Bend  prepared  sizes  are  quoted  at  $6  to 
$6.15,  and  mine-run  at  $5.75  to  $5.90.  Thick-vein 
Hocking  sells  at  $5.75  to  $5.90  for  prepared  sizes 
and  $5.50  to  $5.65  for  mine-run.  Thin-vein  grades 
are  25  cents  higher  than  thick-vein. 

There  is  a  strong  demand  for  steam  grades  in 
certain  parts  of  the  State,  which  absorbs  the  over 
supply  of  screenings.  Railroads  are  taking  a  goodly 
percentage  of  coal,  as  the  freight  movement  is  extra 
heavy.  Schools  and  public  institutions  are  now 
almost  completely  provided  with  fuel,  and  little 
trouble  is  anticipated  in  the  immediate  future  at 
least. 

Car  Shortage  Curtails  Output. 

Production  has  been  fairly  well  maintained, 
although  a  car  shortage  in  certain  parts  of  the 
Hocking  Valley  is  curtailing  the  output.  This  is 
especially  true  on  the  T.  &  O.  C.  R.  R.,  where  the 
car  supply  is  inadequate.  The  H.  V.  Rwy.  is  also 
short  of  motive  power,  although  the  arrival  of  seven 
large  locomotives  are  expected  soon  to  relieve  the 
situation.  It  is  estimated  that  the  output  in  the 
Hocking  Valley  field  is  75  to  80  per  cent  and  in 
Crooksville  and  Cambridge  about  70  to  75  per  cent. 
Eastern  Ohio  is  getting  along  fairly  well  as  far  as 
production  goes,  although  labor  shortage  is  cutting 
considerable  figure. 

Lake  trade  is  active  and  extreme  efforts  are 
being  put  forth  to  get  the  necessary  tonnage  to 
the  Head  of  the  Lakes  as  early  as  possible.  The 
ore  movement  is  generally  good,  and  that  stimulates 
the  lake  trade  in  coal.  Dock  prices  are  now  fixed 
by  the  Fuel  Administration.  The  vessel  movement 
is  generally  brisk  and  loading  and  unloading  is  done 
swiftly.  The  H.  V.  docks  at  Toledo  during  the  week 
ending  September  21  loaded  190,333  tons  as  com¬ 
pared  with  207,166  tons  the  previous  week,  making 
a  total  of  3,487,041  tons  for  tjie  season.  In  all,  3,737 
cars  were  unloaded.  The  T.  &  O.  C.  docks  during 
the  same  week  loaded  73,000  tons,  as  compared  with 
92,000  tons  the  previous  week. 

Anthracite  Supply  to  Ohio  Cut. 

Word  has  been  received  from  Philadelphia  to  the 
effect  that  many  Ohio  cities  will  be  cut  off  from  a 
supply  of  anthracite.  The  latest  ruling  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Fuel  Administration  provides  for  an  allotment 
of  346,250  tons  of  anthracite  to  Ohio,  which  is  a 
decrease  of  58  per  cent  from  the  receipts  of  1917. 
For  the  1918-1919  year  Toledo  is  allotted  123,182 
tons,  as  compared  with  213,501  tons  in  the  previous 
year.  Cleveland  gets  36,283  tons,  as  compared  with 
90,800  tons  in  the  previous  year,  and  Sandusky  gets 
4,973  tons,  a  decrease  of  7,459  from  the  previous 
year. 


Effects  of  Anthracite  Lay-Off  Being  Felt — - 
Hard  Coal  Allotment  Increased. 

V  hile  for  the  time  being  the  strike  situation  in  the 
anthracite  region  has  somewhat  cleared,  its  effects 
have  just  been  felt  here  in  greatly  reduced  shipments. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  for  a  few  days  the  city  was 
pretty  well  alarmed  over  the  events  in  the  region  and 
the  feeling  now  is  that  the  trouble  is  only  postponed 
for  a  short  time  if  the  authorities  do  not  make  some 
decision  satisfactory  to  the  men.  While  the  trouble 
was  on  the  dealers  had  one  of  the  biggest  rushes  of 
their  experience  to  deal  with.  Everybody  with  an 
order  entered  seemed  to  want  it  at  once  and  it  was 
not  long  before  the  yards  were  bare  of  all  sizes  of 
fuel.  It  really  took  a  week  before  the  shortage  of 
coal  due  to  the  partial  lay-off  of  the  miners  began 
to  make  itself  apparent  here.  Coming  as  it  did  with 
the  first  real  cool  weather  of  fall,  it  makes  conditions 
particularly  trying. 

While  the  majority  of  the  customers  are  still  ask¬ 
ing  for  stove  and  nut  coal  it  was  very  easy  to  per¬ 
suade  most  of  them  to  take  a  ton  or  two  of  whatever 
size  happened  to  be  in  stock.  This  soon  moved  the 
small  tonnage  of  egg  that  some  dealers  had  stored. 
There  was  also,  some  demand  for  buckwheat  which  a 
few  of  the  leading  dealers  are  now  regularly  carrying 
in  stock  for  domestic  trade.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  demand  for  this  coal  wiy  increase  as  the  cool 
weather  comes  on  and  there  is  not  the  least  doubt 
that  it  will  establish  a  permanent  market  here  for  it¬ 
self  as  a  domestic  fuel. 

As  is  always  the  outcome  when  the  customers  urge 
the  dealers  more  than  usual,  the  latter  in  turn  flocked 
to  the  shipping  offices  in  droves  in  their  endeavor  to 
get  coal  to  meet  the  demand  on  them.  Of  course, 
they  were  met  everywhere  with  the  strike  excuse! 
However,  one  piece  of  good  news  they  did  receive 
was  that  the  Anthracite  Distribution  Committee  has 
increased  the  allotment  of  domestic  coal  to  this  city 
by  almost  2  per  cent.,  which  is  to  take  effect  at  once. 
They  also  ordered  that  particularly  heavy  shipments 
be  made  to  all  the  suburban  sections  of  the  city, 
which  places  have  been  somewhat  neglected  all 
summer. 

Another  commendable  feature  of  the  present  situa¬ 
tion  is  the  almost  uniformly  good  preparation  of  the 
coal  reaching  here.  Practically  no  complaints  are 
heard  of  preparation;  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  would 
take  a  particularly  poor  car  of  coal  to  make  any 
dealer  say  anything.  Aside  from  this  it  is  the  gen¬ 
eral  opinion  that  the  condition  of  the  fuel  is  well 
above  the  average. 

Steam  Situation  Unchanged. 

There  is  no  appreciable  change  in  the  steam'  coal 
situation.  Both  buckwheat  and  rice  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  any  except  the  regular  customers,  there  be¬ 
ing  practically  no  free  coal  of  these  sizes.  Barley  is 
almost  as  well  taken,  but  culm  can  be  procured  in  fair 
tonnage  at  almost  any  time. 

There  is  a  good  movement  of  anthracite  over  Port 
Richmond  piers,  as  New  England  is  still  in  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  a  preference  and  at  this  time  the  offshore 
business  seems  to  be  trying  to  make  up  for  lost  time. 

The  bituminous  trade,  if  anything,  shows  some  im¬ 
provement,  to  judge  from  the  reports  of  a  number 
of  prominent  shippers.  While  they  are  not  boasting 
of  their  car  supply,  most  of  them  report  it  fair  and 
running  around  60  per  cent,  to  70  per  cent.  All  coal 
reaching  the  city  is  being  distributed  to  the  essential 
industries  in  accordance  with  the  plan  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  and  as  a  result  most  every  plant  is  fairly  well 
supplied,  but  there  is  no  appreciable  gain  in  reserve 
stocks. 

At  tide  the  bunkering  trade  is  still  brisk,  especially 
from  the  smokeless  bins.  There  is  also  heavy  busi¬ 
ness  in  coast  charters,  especially  since  the  dimunition 
of  the  submarine  menace. 

When  their  attention  was  called  to  the  suggested 
probe  of  the  distributing  machinery  of  the  National 
Coal  Association  by  Dr.  Garfield,  most  shippers  were 
non-committal.  The  feeling  is,  however,  one  of  dis¬ 
appointment  that  because  the  coal  men  have  been 
wflling  to  finance  the  plan  from  their  own  pockets 
that  they  should  be  open  to  suspicion  for  doing  so. 


September  Output  Will  Show  Gain  Over 
August,  Owing  to  Better  Car  Supply. 

Charleston,  W.  Va.,  Sept.  26.— While  it  is,  of 
course,  too  early  to  produce  figures  showing  the  out¬ 
put  of  coal  in  West  Virginia  during  September,  yet 
considerable  headway  has  been  made  during  the 
current  month  in  increasing  the  volume  of  coal 
shipped  over  that  of  August.  Gains  during  the  last 
week  have  been  reported  in  every  district,  with  pos¬ 
sibly  one  exception,  and  such  gains  have  been  made 
possible  by  the  increased  number  of  cars  available  for 
loading.  In  several  of  the  districts,  following  vigor¬ 
ous  protests  lodged  by  production  managers,  the  car 
ser\  ice  has  been  100  per  cent,  of  requirements. 

Production  committees  have  made  their  work  felt, 
this  being  observed  in  an  improvement  in  the  man 
power  situation.  For  a  time  a  car  famine  in  West 
\  irginia  threatened  to  vitiate  the  entire  campaign 
of  production  managers  and  committees.  New  rul¬ 
ings  from  the  district  draft  boards  have  also  tended 
to  telieve  a  source  of  apprehension  and  to  stop 
further  drains  on  the  man  power. 

A  number  of  causes  have  operated  to  hold  down 
production  in  the  Fairmont  region,  car  shortage  be¬ 
ing  the  principal  source  of  loss,  this  field  being  about 
the  only  region  in  the  State  which  is  being  seriously 
inconvenienced  by  lack  of  cars.  Along  with  the 
actual  shortage,  the  mines  in  this  district,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  seem  to  be  unable  to  get  their  cars 
placed  in  time  for  a  full  day's  loading. '  Such  a  con¬ 
dition  has  prevailed  now  for  more  than  a  month. 


Better  Car  Service. 


Car  shortage  in  the  Pocahontas  and  Tug  River 
districts  threatened  during  the  second  week  in  Sep¬ 
tember  to  become  a  serious  factor  in  causing  a 
further  decrease  in  production,  but  last  week  the  car 
service  was  materially  improved  and  the  number  of 
hours  lost  from  that  cause  was  reduced  to  110  and 
the  number  of  tons  lost  was  reduced  to  10,469,  al¬ 
though  the  total  shortage  from  all  causes  was  55,573 
tons,  as  against  a  total  production  of  438,524 

Reports  from  the  Guyan,  Thacker  and  ’  Kenova 
Helds  show  a  steady  increase  in  production  because 
ot  a  much  improved  car  service.  The  Guyan  field  is 
supplied  by  the  C.  &  O.  Railway,  which  since  the 
first  of  the  month  has  been  giving  all  the  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  territory  reached  by  it  about  a  100  per  cent  car 
supply. 

By  far  the  greatest  improvement  has  been  in  the 
Kanawha  region,  where,  in  August,  through  an  acute 

inn(vv!'rtage|  t^le  outPut  was  reduced  approximately 
200,000  tons.  Since  the  first  of  September,  however, 
conditions  have  improved  steadilv,  the  mines  in  the 
district  now  being  given  almost  a  100  .per  cent  car 
supply. 


•  - - wiinin  ine  last 

few  weeks  have  enabled  the  New  River  district  mines 
to  increase  their  output  on  an  average  of  from  eight 
to  ten  per  cent.  There  has  been  in  fact  an  increase 
on  an  average  of  30,000  tons  or  more  each  week. 
I  his  particular  district  has  been  very  well  organized 
trom  a  production  standpoint,  and  this  seems  to  have 
teen  at  least  partly  a  potent  influence  in  boosting 
production. 

The  production  guage  has  been  moving  upward 
also  m  the  Winding  Gulf  region  during  the  current 
month  two  factors  entering  into  this  result.  In  the 
first  place,  the  Virginian  Railway  has  been  steadilv 
increasing  its  car  supply  and  bettering  transportation 
conditions  in  general  in  the  district.  In  the  next 
place  the  production  program  has  been  put  into  effect 
m  this  district  with  results  which  are  apparent. 

Car  service  in  the  Upper  Potomac  region  has  been 
ample  of  late,  as  it  has  been  at  the  mines  reached 
by  the  Western  Maryland  in  one  part  of  the  Fair- 
inont  district.  However,  a  large  part  of  the  fuel  thus 
shipped  is  for  railroad  purposes. 


1  nomas  txennedy  has  been  re-elected  President 
of  District  No.  7,  U.  M.  W.,  which  embraces  the  Le¬ 
high  region.  He  received  over  ten  times  as  many 
'•otes  as  the  opposing  candidate,  who  is  said  to  have 
represented  the  insurgent  element  which  has  been 
causing:  trouble  in  the  region  lately. 
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Conditions  at  Baltimore. 


Steady  Supply  of  Bituminous  Received — 
Grave  Situation  in  Anthracite. 

Baltimore  for  the  time  being  is  comparatively  on 
easy  street  in  regard  to  the  supply  of  coft  coal.  Both 
the  local  Fuel  Administration  and  handlers  of  fuel 
state  that  the  flow  has  been  pretty  steady  and  that 
the  process  of  modest  stocking  even  by  the  non-war 
industries  continues.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  has 
developed  some  little  spirit  of  independence  on  the 
part  of  some,  of  the  Coal  users  and  they  were  in¬ 
clined  to  refuse  box  car  coal  in  a  number  of  cases. 

\s  a  matter  of  fact  this  tendency  seems  to  be  grow¬ 
ing.  and  from  some  of  the  mining  regions  came 
reports  that  there  were  mines  that  had  box  cars 
foi-  which  they  could  find  no  source  of  disposal. 

It  was  a  matter  of  considerable  satisfaction  here, 
however,  that  the  supply  situation  has  become  such 
that  consumers  can  afford  to  be  a  little  discrimina¬ 
tory  in  their  taking  of  coal. 

Outside  of  the  question  of  supply,  and  probably 
transcending  it  in  many  cases,  is  the  interest  in  the 
new  draft  as  it  hits  the  coal  trade.  The  application 
of  the  work  or  fight  rule  is  also  widely  discussed, 
and  there  are  many  men  in  the  coal  trade,  espe¬ 
cially  since  it  was  learned  that  sales  agencies,  sales 
companies,  etc.,  have  been  ruled  as  non-essential 
occupations  for  men  of  fighting  age,  who  are  cast¬ 
ing  about  for  other  lines  of  endeavor.  In  this  con¬ 
nection  it  is  more  than  likely  that  quite  a  number 
of  men  in  the  various  branches  of  the  coal  trade 
will  seek  commissions  at  the  new  training  schools 
for'  officers.  Many  of  the  men  who  may  later  be 
ruled  as  in  essential  work  are  apparently  afraid  to 
take  a  chance  and  have  themselves  classed  as  slackers 
by  sticking  to  a  job  “that  could  be  filled  by  women. 
Some  drastic  changes  in  the  business  here  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  impending.  . 

On  the  question  of  essential  work  it  is  learned 
that  Fuel  Administrator  Garfield  has  sent  out  a  tele¬ 
gram  to  the  State  Fuel  Administrators  asking  them 
to  claim  industrial  exemption  for  coal  men  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  work  of  the  Fuel  Administration 
who  are  to  be  regarded  as  an  essential  part  of  the 
efficient  operation  of  that  machinery. 

Deficiency  in  Anthracite  Receipts. 

The  anthracite  situation  here  continues  to  worry 
more  and  more  as  the  problems  arising  fail  to  find 
solution  readily.  Not  only  is  there  a  big  tonnage 
deficiency  here  as  shown  by  the  great  quantities  cl 
unfilled  orders  on  the  books  of  coal  men  and  the 
business  clamoring  for  recognition  even  before  cola 
weather  comes  along,  but  problems  of  distribution 
are.  worrving  both  the  coal  men  and  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istration  officials.  Coal  men  generally  are  predict¬ 
ing  worse  conditions  than  existed  in  the  coal  -amine 
o/ last  winter.  The  city  committee  of  the  local  Fuel 
Administration  now  apparently  recognizes  the  dan¬ 
ger  and  has  been  in  conference  to  determine  if  some 
plan  can  not  be  worked  out  for  cutting  deliveries 
to  any  one  consumer  to  one  or  two  tons  at  a  time 

in  order  that  all  be  supplied. 

In  the  meantime  dealers  who  had  figured  that  it 
would  take  at  least  24  cents  a  ton  additional  protit 
margin  to  maintain  efficiency  in  the  face  of  growing^ 
costs  of  operation,  and  who  were  granted  but  ten 
cents  advance,  are  in  some  cases  refusing  to  deliver 
on  their  longer  hauls,  even  though  some  of  those 
touched  thereby  are  old  customers.  In  some  case- 
coal  users  have  been  told  they  could  have  the  coal 
it  they  would  arrange  to  haul  it  themselves,  but  that 
the  coal  men  could  not  haul  it  to  outlying  parts  ot 
the  city  at  the  profit  margin  allowed  by  the  h  ue! 
Administration.  One  case  is  a  matter  of  record  here 
where  a  woman  with  illness  in  the  home  paid  ten 
dollars  to  a  truck  owner  to  haul  two  tons  of  ~oal 
in  *hat  manner.  The  dealer  who  sold  the  coal  un- 
hauled  took  75  cents  a  ton  off  the  schedule. 

\t  least  one  big  dealer,  and  there  are  said  to  he 
others,  has  taken  the  bull  by  the  horns  and  delivered 
to  outlving  customers,  billing  them  for  the  extra 
hauling  bv  mileage  and  road  conditions,  in  some 
cases  up  to  $1.50  a  ton.  The  deliveries  are  n  a 


district  which  the  Fuel  Administration  established 
as  a  section  for  the  city  price  list.  Some  dealers  say 
frankly  that  they  can  no  longer  make  such  deliveries 
at  a  profit,  and"  if  this  is  insisted  on  will  require 
consumers  to  get  outside  haulage  at  costs  that  will 
be  very  high. 

The  Fuel  Administration  itself,  through  the  head 
of  the  city  committee,  frankly  says  the  “machinery 
of  the  Fuel  Administration  is  too  limited  here  to 
investigate  individual  cases.”  Coal  men  generally 
say  they  do  not  feel  like  being  the  public  goats  m 
the  matter,  and  a  number  privately  express  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  the  situation  is  likely  to  grow  intolerable 
unless  a  decided  change  comes.  Meanwhile  the 
monthly  receipts  here  continued  to  average  only 
about  50,000  tons,  while  there  are  considerably  more 
than  200,000  tons  of  unfilled  orders  on  the  books 
and  probably  half  that  much  still  begging  a  chance 
for  recognition. 


Trade  at  Boston. 


Bituminous  Supply  Now  Exceeds  Demand — 
No  Material  Change  in  Anthracite. 

Supply  of  bituminous  coal  in  New  England  ap¬ 
parently  is  far  in  excess  of  demand.  Recent  develop¬ 
ments  indicate  this  situation  in  a  rather  forceful 
manner.  For  many  months  the  desire  to  procure 
coal  has  overshadowed  every  other  consideration; 
quantity  being  the  main  object  of  attainment;  quality 
and  price  evidently  being  considered  of  little  or  no 
consequence.  During  the  past  few  days,  however, 
instances  have  begun  to  crop  out  where  purchasers 
have  questioned  prices,  especially  in  those  cases  in¬ 
volving  demurrage  charges,  and  some  tentative  trans¬ 
actions  have  been  cancelled  on  this  account.  Qual¬ 
ity,  likewise,  is  coming  in  for  its  share  of  discus¬ 
sion,  and  customers  generally  insist  upon  a  fairly 
intelligent  knowledge  of  the  grade  of  offered  coal 
before  they  will  accept  it.  These  conditions,  prob¬ 
ably  better  than  any  other,  indicate  that  immediate 
future  New  England  requirements  are  well  cared 
for.  Those  industries  desiring  larger  stocks  than 
those  allowed  by  the  limitation  order,  have  been 
enabled,  with  some  possible  exceptions,  to  obtain 
such  as  they  require  by  making  application  for  and 
receiving  a  special  permit  from  the  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration. 

Even  the  distribution  plants  at  New  England  tide¬ 
water  ports  are  beginning  to  show  the  effect  of  de¬ 
creased  demand,  inasmuch  as  they  apparently  are 
making  no  particular  effort  to  accumulate  stocks  for 
future  delivery.  The  reason  for  this  apathy  on  the 
part  of  the  owners  of  such  plants  is  readily  discern¬ 
ible,  as  there  is  no  incentive  for  taking  in  excess  sup¬ 
plies  which  will  only  result  in  a  tie-up  of  capital 
until  such  time  as  normal  demand  is  restored. 

Railroad  Stock  Piles  Increase. 

The  railroads  have  been  steadily  increasing  their 
stock  piles;  and  if  the  present  rate  of  production  is 
maintained  and  there  is  no  interference  in  regaid 
to  transportation  facilities,  it  is  reasonably  safe  to 
assume  that  receipts  will  continue  in  volume  equal 
to  that  of  the  past  few  months  and  that  they  will 
not  suffer  from  lack  of  fuel  coal  this  winter. 

There  has  been  no  material  change  in  the  anthra¬ 
cite  situation.  While  receipts  are  being  maintained 
in  fair  volume,  they  are  not  sufficient  to  meet  the 
demand,  and  more  retailers  are  being  forced  daily 
to  .curtail  deliveries  because  of  lack  of  coal.  Vari¬ 
ous  expedients  have  been  adopted  by  local  F uel 
Administrators  to  cope  with  the  situation.  It  is 
reported  in  some  instances  coal  in  closed  summer 
residences  has  been  seized  and  turned  over  to  house¬ 
holders  who  have  not  been  able  to  procure  a  supply. 
In  other  instances  dealers  have  been  instructed  to 
make  deliveries  of  only  one-third  of  requirements. 

The  domestic  coal  buying  public  is  being  constantly 
urged  by  the  Fuel  Administrator  to  practice  economy 
in  every  possible  manner,  and  from  present  indi¬ 
cations  it  may  be  said  this  is  good  sound  advice 
which  should  be  taken  straight  home  and  heeded  by 
each  individual  consumer. 


The  Chicago  Market. 


Demand  for  Domestic  Bituminous  Stimulated 
By  New  Anthracite  Restrictions. 

A  healthy  stimulus  to  the  retail  demand  for  soft 
coal  was  given  by  an  order  of  the  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion  published  September  20  forbidding  the  delivery 
of  anthracite  to  any  domestic  consumer  using  a  fur¬ 
nace  who  had  not  first  stocked  up  with  bituminous 
sufficient  to  run '  his  plant  until  Christmas. 

This  order  was  the  result  of  an  inquiry  into  the 
anthracite  situation  which  caused  some  uneasiness 
to  the  Administration.  It  was  found  that  deliveries 
of  anthracite  were  decidedly  “spotty,”  and  ,  while 
many  consumers  had  received  a  good  start,  more 
were  entirely  without  coal,  and  that  there  was  gen¬ 
eral  reluctance  to  lay  in  soft  coal  to  the  extent  of 
one-third  the  year’s  need,  as  the  Administration  re¬ 
quired.  It  was  decided  that  a  complete  embargo  on 
further  deliveries  of  anthracite  until  October  20 
should  be  laid,  except  for  small  consumers  and 
those  using  buckwheat  anthracite  and  pea-sized  coke, 
in  the  meanwhile  a  systematic  distribution  of  an¬ 
thracite  among  the  dealers,  it  is  believed,  will  make 
it  possible  to  deliver  immediately  after  October  20 
the  first  one-third  of  the  year’s  supply  to  every  do¬ 
mestic  consumer.  The  second  third  may  not  be 
delivered  until  November  25. 

A  rule  requiring  that  consumers  should  buy  an¬ 
thracite  from  the  dealer  who  sold  them  in  the  sea¬ 
son  1916-17,  or  the  dealer  who  in  that  year  sup¬ 
plied  the  house  they  now  occupy,  was  also  made, 
and  the  Fuel  Administration  has  undertaken  to  re¬ 
ceive  and  allot  the  orders  of  all  householders  who 
in  1916-17  bought  coal  of  dealers  who  have  gone  out 
of  business,  and  all  who  occupy  new  houses. 

Retail  Stocks  Now  Moving  Well. 

It  is  an  interesting  experiment  in  Government  con¬ 
trol  of  a  detail  of  business  which  requires  an  infinite 
amount  of  patience  and  work  to  solve.  Raymond 
E.  Durham,  who  has  undertaken  it,  is  a  banker  and 
organizer  rather  than  a  coal  man,  and  the  way  he 
has  gone  about  the  job  gives  evidence  that  it  will 
be  successfully  completed.  The  immediate  effect 
upon  the  market  has  been  to  flood  the  retail  dealers 
with  orders  for  the  soft  coal  which  they  have  stocked 
and  put  an  end  to  the  constant  complaints  about  hard 
coal  which  they  did  not  have.  The  storage  piles  in 
the  yards  have  begun  to  diminish. 

The  new  zone  boundaries  for  the  Illinois  mines 
have  not  yet  been  received.  The  output  continues 
at  a  maximum  point.  The  State  department  figures 
on  coal  production  for  the  first  five  months  of  this 
year  show  it  exceeded  by  2,975,919  tons  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  year  ago,  which  was  the  greatest  up  to 
that  point.  Dr.  F.  C.  Honnold  says  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  September  will  show  any  falling 
off  from  the  mark  of  8,000,000  tons  approximated  in 
July  and  August.  In  15  days  it  will  again  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  store  Illinois  screenings,  and  the  accumula¬ 
tion  of  piles  to  last  industrials  through  winter  tie- 
ups  will  be  again  begun.  This  will  afford  still  fur¬ 
ther  relief  to  the  market,  which,  in  spite  of  the 
stimulation  due  to  increased  domestic  demand,  is 
still  dragging. 

For  the  first  time  in  two  years  advertisements 
are  appearing  in  some  of  the  daily  papers  offering 
special  grades  of  coal.  This  is  significant  of  a  turn¬ 
ing  point  in  the  extreme  fuel  shortage  which  has 
prevailed  since  1916.  It  is  another  sign  that  in  this 
territory  production  has  begun  to  catch  up  with 
demand,  thanks  to  speeding  up  at  the  mines  and 
economy  in  the  homes  and  factories. 


Henry  Wharton,  the  well-known  Philadelphia  coal 
man,  who  has  been  engaged  in  patriotic  activities  for 
some  three  years  or  more;  soon  returns  to  France 
to  engage  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work,  after  a  brief  holiday 
of  a  fortnight  spent  at  one  of  the  old-time  resorts 
in  Rhode  Island. 


BUY  BONDS  TO  YOUR  UTMOST! 
Liberty  Bonds  Speak  Louder  Than  Words! 
Carry  On!  Buy  More  Liberty  Bonds! 
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In  Central  Pennsylvania. 

Johnstown,  Pa.,  Sept.  26. — Per  capita  production 
of  coal  in  the  Central  Pennsylvania  field,  operators 
declare,  is  slightly  above  last  year’s  figures,  but  the 
curtailment  in  labor  supply  will  be  reflected  in  the 
total  tonnage  figures  for  1918,  when  they  are  com¬ 
piled. 

As  an  indication  of  just  how  hard  hit  the  mines 
in  this  district  have  been  by  enlistment  and  draft¬ 
ing  of  young  men,  the  seeking  of  easier  jobs  in  the 
war  industries  plants  by  those  older  and  by  the 
“graduation”  of  the  unskilled  laborers  into  other 
positions,  and  a  complete  shut  off  of  new  labor,  fig¬ 
ures  compiled  by  the  United  States  Employment 
Service's  Johnstown  office  are  interesting.  Cambria, 
Somerset  and  Indiana  Counties  are  short  between 
3,000  and  4,000  men,  the  Government  bureau  de¬ 
clares. 

There  is  scarcely  a  coal  mine  in  any  of  the  three 
counties  that  has  a  full  complement.  Numerous 
companies  which  are  working  exclusively  on  coal 
for  Government  uses  are  shorthanded,  and  some  of 
the  “non-essential”  mines  are  in  an  exceptionally 
bad  way.  One  corporation  alone  has  sent  in  a  re¬ 
quest  for  900  miners.  Very  few  men,  it  may  be 
added,  are  applying  to  the  U.  S.  labor  office  for 
places  in  the  mines. 

Coal  operators  will  co-operate  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  seeking  to  have  the  men  who  have  had 
experience  in  the  mines  return  to  them,  and  also 
to  have  all  miners  exempted  under  the  draft.  The 
companies,  it  is  understood,  will  put  in  exemption 
claims  for  their  men,  whether  or  not  the  man  him¬ 
self  claims  such  exemption,  and  will  endeavor  to 
have  each  worker  understand  that  it  is  his  patriotic 
duty  to  stay  on  the  job. 

Car  supply  has  been  normal  throughout  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Pennsylvania  field.  There  have  been  no  figures 
as  to  production  published  since  early  in  the  month, 
the  latest  being  those  covering  the  week  of  Labor 
Day,  which  show  that  a  decrease  of  11.5  per  cent 
was  registered  for  the  week,  all  blamed  on  the  holi¬ 
day  celebrations.  It  is,  however,  an  increase  of  11 
per  cent  over  last  year’s  figures  for  the  correspond¬ 
ing  week. 


Death  of  Spencer  T.  Williams 

The  Boston  coal  trade  met  with  a  severe  loss  in 
the  death  of  Spencer  Thomas  Williams,  which  oc¬ 
curred  Wednesday  morning,  September  25,  after  an 
illness*  of  only  two  or  three  days’  duration.  His 
genial  disposition  and  spirit  of  good-fellowship  had 
won  for  him  a  place  high  in  the  esteem  of  his  wide 
circle  of  friends,  both  in  and  out  of  the  coal  trade. 

He  was  born  in  Charlestown,  Mass.,  April  2,  1853, 
son  of  Thomas  and  Ruth  Ann  Williams.  He  at¬ 
tended  the  public  and  high  schools  there,  and  was 
very  active  in  all  branches  of  athletics. 

He  was  active  in  the  wholesale  coal  trade  for  the 
last  42  years,  starting  as  a  boy  with  S.  H.  Brown 
&  Co.  For  many  years  he  was  the  New  England 
representative  of  the  Susquehanna  Coal  Co.,  and  at 
the  time  of  his  death  was  general  manager,  assistant 
treasurer  and  director  of  the  E.  B.  Townsend  Coal 
Co.,  27  Kilby  street,  Boston,  Mass. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Boston  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Exchange  Club,  Art  Club,  Boston  Lodge 
of  Elks,  Aleppo  Temple,  Mystic  Shrine  of  Boston, 
Beausamont  Commandery,  Malden  Council,  Converse 
Lodge  of  Malden,  and  Melrose  Chapter,  and  the 
Howard  Lodge  of  Odd  Fellows,  Charlestown.  He 
was  also  a  member  of  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution. 

He  resided  in  Malden  for  35  years,  but  for  the 
past  four  years  made  his  residence  at  the  Hotel 
Westminster,  Boston,  Mass. 

He  leaves  a  widow,  Ada  Florence  Williams,  of 
the  Hotel  Westminster;  three  sons,  Dr.  Spencer  T. 
Williams,  Trinity  Court,  Boston;  Mortimer  D.  Will¬ 
iams,  141  Milk  street,  Boston;  Theodore  R.  Will¬ 
iams,  Beltram  street,  Malden  (Ensign  School,  U.  S. 
N.,  Harvard  College),  and  two  grandchildren,  Ruth 
A.  Williams  and  Thomas  F.  Williams. 

Uncle  Sam  is  doing  his  Bit.  Do  yours — buy 
Liberty  Bonds. 


Anthracite  Wage  Situation. 

How  It  Looks  from  the  Standpoint  of  a 
U.  M.  W.  Representative.  • 

Editorial  in  American  Coal  Miner. 

When  the  recent  conference  of  district  presidents 
was  held  at  Washington  and  Dr.  Garfield  was  in¬ 
vited  to  address  the  meeting  following  the  demand 
for  a  wage  increase,  anthracite  leaders  bluntly  stated 
that  unless  an  increase  was  speedily  forthcoming 
they  would  be  unable  to  hold  their  constituents  in 
line  and  keep  them  at  work  for  such  a  period  as 
would  provide  time  for  a  prolonged  investigation  of 
living  costs. 

Of  course  the  general  public  will  conclude  that 
the  union  leaders  were  only  prophesying  this  result 
in  order  to  press  their  demand.  Such,  however,  is 
not  the  case.  The  fact  is  that  the  union  leaders 
were  not  the  only  ones  who  recognized  that  a  stop¬ 
page  of  work  would  surely  follow  a  wage  advance 
refusal,  and  in  advance  of  the  meeting  with  Dr.  Gar¬ 
field  the  three  operators  representing  the  anthracite 
industry  on  the  Conciliation  Board  had  joined  in  an 
appeal  with  the  union  leaders  directed  to  the  Fuel 
Administrator,  asking  that  a  wage  advance  be  grant¬ 
ed.  When  the  leaders  of  employers  join  with  lead¬ 
ers  of  employees  in  a  wage  demand,  there  must  be 
some  sound  reason  for  a  wage  hearing.  The  neces¬ 
sity  would  suggest  itself  as  being  so  urgent  as  to 
justify  a  disregard  of  an  existing  scale  and  hasten 
the  granting  of  an  equitable  raise  in  wages. 

it  is  idle  folly  to  assume  that  the  wage  demand 
of  the  mine  workers  has  come  solely  out  of  politics. 
Everybody  knows  that  it  is  human  nature  to  ask  for 
increased  pay.  The  only  difference  between  normal 
and  war-time  collective  bargaining  is  the  apparent 
fact  that  the  workers  are  more  likely  to  get  an  in¬ 
crease  in  war-time  than  in  normal  times.  And  in 
every  industry  it  is  being  drilled  into  mechanics  and 
laborers  that  the  present  is  the  time  to  build  a  high 
wage  scale  and  also  large  union  treasuries,  to  de¬ 
fend  and  maintain  the  high  rate  of  pay  secured  when 
the  readjustment  period  arrives. 

Then  there  is  another  phase  that  has  contributed 
to  the  discontent  in  the  coal  fields.  The  coal  miner 
has  been  continually  dogged  by  the  public  press,  by 
bulletins  and  denounced  by  public  speakers  as  a 
slacker.  No  one  has  patted  him ‘on  the  back  and 
encouraged  him  in  a  partnership  manner  such  as  has 
been  done  with  the  shipbuilder  and  the  munition 
worker.  In  most  industries  the  records  of  the  ef¬ 
ficient  workers  have  been  heralded  and  have  re¬ 
flected  credit  and  satisfaction  to  the  workers  of  that 
particular  trade  as  a  whole.  The  reverse  has  hap¬ 
pened  in  coal,  for  the  records  of  the  few  triflers  who 
work  irregularly,  of  the  ne’er-do-well  element-  who 
have  not  been  prone  to  increase  their  earnings,  have 
been  kept,  and  these  have  been  the  records  by  which 
the  coal  miner  has  been  charged  a  slacker  by  the 
public.  Hence  it  isn’t  any  wonder  that  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  coal  diggers  feel  aggrieved  at  the  public 
estimate  of  their  services,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact 
they  have  broken  all  production  records  with  a 
dwindling  man-power.  If  the  coal  industry  had  been 
blessed  with  the  “pal”  spirit  between  employer  and 
employee,  such  as  Schwab’s  personality  and  far¬ 
sightedness  has  instilled  into  the  minds  of  the  ship¬ 
yard  workers,  we  would  no  doubt  enjoy  a  far  more 
satisfactory  working  relationship  in  the  coal  mines 
of  the  country. 

Regardless  of  what  we  may  think  should  be  the 
course  to  pursue  with  the  strikers,  we  are  confronted 
with  the  actuality  that  demands  immediate  atten¬ 
tion;  otherwise  our  war  program  is  going  to  suffer. 
We  cannot  rest  our  viewpoint  in  high-sounding  phi¬ 
losophy  and  plead  the  ethics  of  right  and  wrong 
while  an  exodus  of  miners  takes  place  which  will 
permanently  lessen  the  output  of  anthracite  coal. 
Every  coal  man  knows  that  in  the  event  anthracite 
miners  receive  an  increase  in  wages  the  bituminous 
miners  will  also  have  to  be  given  an  increase.  The 
situation  is  beyond  the  control  of  union  leaders.  No 
authority  save  the  Fuel  Administration  can  hold  the 
men  in  line,  and  we  predict  a  “bad  job”  as  the  out¬ 
come  if  Dr.  Garfield  contents  himself  with  the  theo¬ 
retical  policy  of  sitting  steady  in  the  boat.  It  is 
going  to  take  action — the  sooner  the  better. 


Coke  Breeze  a  Factor  of  Some  Importance 
in  Buffalo  Trade. 

Buffalo,  Sept.  26.— The  order  suspending  the  tak¬ 
ing  of  coke  from  the  culm  piles  in  the  coke-producing 
regions  appears  to  have  hit  that  branch  of  the  trade 
pretty  hard.  Some  of  the  jobbers  in  that  trade  are 
sure  that  the  order  will  not  be  continued  after  the 
Government  authorities  look  into  its  value  a  little 
more  closely,  and  one  or  two  of  them  are  sure  that 
it  has  already  been  rescinded.  Those  who  sell  this 
fuel  are  positive  that  it  is  all  good  stuff. 

Quite  a  good  trade  has  for  some  time  been  car- 
l  ied  on  in  this  small-sized  coke.  It  comes  not  only 
from  the  by-product  ovens,  but  some  of  the  heavy 
consumers  sell  what  is  screened  out  from  what  they 
use  in  their  furnaces.  Then  there  were  the  culm 
piles  till  the  authorities  suspended  that  branch  of 
the  trade.  Several  grades,  sizes  and  prices  are  made 
and  the  trade  promises  to  continue  at  least  so  long 
as  other  fuel  is  scarce. 

Most  of  this  fine  coke  is  sold  for  making  steam, 
and  as  the  Government  had  made  a  regular  price 
fot  it  the  trade  is  steady  and  reliable.  The  sizes  are 
mainly-  a  rather  small  unscreened  one  from  by¬ 
products  that  sell  regularly  at  $4.34  per  ton,  by  Gov¬ 
ernment  regulation.  Then  there  is  a  size  that  is 
largei  which  sells  for  $5.50  at  the  ovens  and  a  still 
larger  size  that  ft  between  three-quarter  and  three- 
eighth,  which  commands  $7.68  at  the  ovens.  Ship¬ 
ments  from  the  Connellsville  regions  do  not  come 
to  Buffalo  to  any  amount,  but  go  further  West. 

It  is  stated  that  great  pains  were  taken  with  the 
coke  that  came  from  the  culm  piles,  so  that  it  W'as 
as  good  a  fuel  as  could  be  made  from  any  coke  and 
perfectly  reliable  in  every  way, '  and  it  is  claimed 
that  the  authorities  will  find  it  so  in  good  time. 

One  would  think  that  prices  as  high  as  the  latter 
grade  would  command  a  regular  commercial  size 
of  coke,  but  the  sellers  of  it  do  not  try  to  go  into 
the  regular  trade,  as  the  Government  has  steadily 
refused  to  allow  any  margin  of  profit  to  jobbers  in 
that  branch  of  the  business. 

Buffalo  now  has  by-product  ovens  enough  to  take 
care  of  a  great  part  of  her  smelting  furnaces  and 
there  is  a  company  at  work  on  another  big  plant, 
but  it  has  not  gone  far  enough  yet  to  be  ready  to 
make  any  announcements.  It  seems  that  the  old 
fashion  of  wasting  the  gas  product  of  coke,  as  is 
done  to  a  great  extent  by  the  old  process,  is  about 
at  an  end  with  consumers  who  are  able  to  set  up  their 
own  ovens. 


Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  Shipments. 

Shipments  of  bituminous  coal  and  coke,  over  the 
Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  Ry.  during  the  first 
seven  months  of  1918  and  four  previous  years,  were : 


Coal.  . 

Month.  1915.  1916.  1917.  1918. 

January  ....  597,436  954,756  881,154  824,319 

February  ...  579,335  907,872  684,083  865782 

■March  .  637,597  904,989  971,337  1,133,596 

APril  .  574,617  700,704  835,949  1  025,152 

May .  640,048  731,537  955,056  1,005,916 

June  .  630,660  749,964  990,084  1,060.890 

Jl,ly  .  701,587  800,393  898,946  1,061,390 

Total  ....4,361,280  5,750,215  6,216,609  6,977,045 


Tonnage  transported  during  July  increased  162,444 
tons,  or  18.0  per  cent,  compared  with  same  month 
cf  1917,  while  for  the  seven  months  this  year  there 
was  an  increase  of  760,436  tons,  or  12.2  per  cent, 
compared  with  first  half  of  last  year. 


Coke. 


Month. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

January  . . . 

.  49,242 

49,836 

40,963 

32,300 

February  . . 

.  45.305 

47,155 

34,543 

35,954 

March  .... 

.  44,135 

53,167 

35,138 

47,551 

April  . 

.  43,531 

46,671 

33,679 

41,750 

May  . 

.  44,445 

48,289 

47,913 

40,576 

Tune . 

.  42,183 

47,602 

40,369 

44,501 

July . 

.  36,308 

36,518 

37,679 

41.893 

Total  .... 

.  305,149 

329,238 

270,284 

284,525 

Shipments  of  coke  during  July  increased  4,214 
tons,  or  11.4  per  cent,  compared  with  same  month 
of  1917,  while  for  the  six  months  there  was  an 
increase  of  14, 241.  tons,  or  5.3  per  cent,  compared 
with  first  half  of  1917. 
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New  York  Notes. 

George  A.  Mcllroy  has  been  vacationing  the 
greater  part  of  the  present  month  at  Poland 
Springs,  Me. 

A  dispatch  from  Louisville  tells  of  the  death  of 
Ernest  Munn,  referred  to  as  a  former  New  York 
broker,  aged  61.  This  evidently  refers  to  Ernest  M. 
Munn,  well  known  in  the  coal  business  hereabouts 
some  15  years  or  more  ago,  afterwards  going  into 
the  real  estate  business. 

Emil  W.  Kahn,  for  many  years  associated  with 
John  C.  Haddock,  and  now  in  the  coal  business  on 
his  own  account  at  1  Broadway,  is  spending  con¬ 
siderable  time  each  week  in  Philadelphia  as  assistant 
to  W.  T.  Grier,  secretary  of  the  Anthracite  Commit¬ 
tee,  with  office  at  437  Chestnut  street. 

The  sixth  annual  fall  tournament  of  the  New  York 
Coal  Trade  Golf  Association  will  be  held  at  Shaw- 
nee-on-Delaware,  Pa.,  on  Saturday  and  Sunday, 
October  12  and  13.  Members  will  be  accommodated 
at  the  Buckwood  Inn,  which  is  conveniently  located 
for  those  desiring  to  motor.  Automobiles  from  the 
inn  meet  trains  at  the  Delaware  Water  Gap  station. 

Reeve  Schley,  County  Fuel  Administrator,  has 
delegated  J.  S.  Wiggins,  of  his  force,  to  attend  to 
all  cases  of  families  of  soldiers  and  sailors  who  are 
in  need  of  coal.  Mr.  Schley  said  any  member  of  a 
family  of  a  man  abroad  or  in  cantorfment  on  this 
side  who  applies  at  his  office,  149  Fifth  avenue,  will 
have  his  or  her  coal  necessities  cared  for  by  Mr. 
Wiggins  promptly  and  satisfactorily. 

Charles  S.  Allen,  secretary  of  the  Wholesale  Coal 
Trade  Association,  returned  from  a  trip  to  Wash¬ 
ington  on  Tuesday  and  immediately  took  up  his 
duties  as  publicity  manager  of  the  Liberty  Loan 
Coal  Trade  Committee.  In  addition  to  his  work 
in  that  capacity,  Mr.  Allen  will  do  all  he  can  to 
promote  the  success  of  the  loan  by  calling  person¬ 
ally  on  each  member  of  the  association  to  urge 
heavy  subscriptions. 

Tobn  L  Kemmerer  has  returned  from  a  western 
trip,  extending  over  a  period  of  a  month,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  visited  Wyoming  and  inspected 
properties  of  the  Kemmerer  Coal  Co.  Among  these 
was  the  new  operation  of  the  Gunn-Qualey  Coal  Co. 
(a  subsidiary),  known  as  the  Sweetwater,  located 
at  Rock  Springs.  This  has  a  capacity  of  1,000  tons 
a  day,  working  an  eight-foot  seam  by  a  slope.  In 
addition,  the  Gunn-Qualey  Coal  Co.  has  two  other 
mines  in  that  vicinity. 

F.  E.  Gunnison,  County  Fuel  Administrator  for 
Brooklyn,  speaking  before  a  gathering  of  business 
men  in  that  borough  recently,  said  he  was  going  to 
investigate  complaints  that  apartment  houses  were 
getting  their  coal  more  promptly  than  private  resi¬ 
dences.  Mr.  Gunnison  pointed  out,  however,  that 
this  might  easily  be  accounted  for  by  different  re¬ 
quirements  in  the  matter  of  size.  Apartment  houses 
using  buckwheat  or  other  sizes  that  are  in  relatively 
good  supply  have  been  taken  care  of  promptly,  while 
there  has  been  more  delay  in  filling  orders  calling 
for  stove  and  egg  because  the  dealers  can  only  ob¬ 
tain  a  limited  to'nnage.  Mr.  Gunnison  said  investi¬ 
gation  had  shown  that  many  people  have  ordered 
coal  in  excess  of  their  needs,  which  makes  the  ap¬ 
parent  shortage  greater  than  it  would  otherwise  be. 

The  National  Exposition  of  Chemical  Industries, 
which  has  been  under  way  this  week  at  the  Grand 
.Central  Palace,  has  two  exhibits  of  special  interest 
to  coal  men.  One  is  a  demonstration  of  the  Pruden 
coal  carbureter  by  the  Powdered  Coal  Engineering 
and  Equipment  Co.  of  Chicago,  the  other  is  the 
exhibit  of  the  Raymond  Brothers’  pulverizing  sys¬ 
tems  showing  up-to-date  methods  of  crushing  coal 
to  any  size  desired.  Of  course  crushers  for  reducing 
mine-run  coal  to  slack,  for  use  at  plants  equipped 
with  automatic  stokers,  have  long  been  in  use.  But 
pulverizing  coal,  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  it  to  fur¬ 
naces  by  means  of  blowers,  is  an  entirely  different 
proposition.  It  has  made  considerable  headway  in 
recent  years,  particularly  in  the  steel  industry,  and 
some  people  who  have  looked  into  the  matter  are 
convinced  that  powdered  coal  is  bound  to  come  into 
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more  general  use  as  its  merits  are  better  under¬ 
stood. 

The  Weber-McLoughlin  Co.  has  arranged  with 
Captain  Gargan,  of  the  West  125th  street  police  sta¬ 
tion  to  supervise  the  distribution  of  coal  supplied  by 
the  company  from  its  plant  at  132nd  street  and  the 
North  River  to  cellar  peddlers  in  the  neighborhood. 
Last  winter  it  was  found  that  much  of  the  coal  sup¬ 
plied  to  wagon  peddlers  was  sold  by  them  at  exor¬ 
bitant  prices,  often  to  people  who  were  not  in  actual 
need,  but  who,  in  their  anxiety  to  be  insured  against 
the  future,  outbid  their  poorer  neighbors  who  were 
in  dire  straits  for  coal.  The  latter  were  forced  to 
go  to  the  yards  with  bags  and  baskets  and  stand  in 
line  for  hours  on  a  stretch  sometimes.  To  prevent 
these  abuses  next  winter,  the  firm  in  question  will 
place  coal  in  the  cellars  of  certain  peddlers  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  Harlem,  and  Captain  Gargan  will 
detail  men  to  watch  the  peddlers  and  see  that  they 
sell  it  at  reasonable  prices  to  the  poor  people  who 
need  it  worst.  It  is  expected  that  similar  plans  will 
be  worked  out  in  other  parts  of  the  city  by  the  deal¬ 
ers,  in  co-operation  with  the  Fuel  Administration 
and  the  Police  Department. 


Twin  City  Notes. 

W.  H.  Groverman,  of  Minneapolis,  regional  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Fuel  Administration,  is  just  back 
from  a  trip  to  Washington.  He  states  that  the 
Northwest  will  receive  the  full  tonnage  of  coal  al¬ 
lotted  to  it,  during  the  present  season. 

St.  Paul  retailers  have  been  granted  a  15  per  cent 
increase  for  delivery  charges,  on  both  hard  and  soft 
coal,  effective  September  23.  This  followed  a  hear¬ 
ing  with  Judge  McGee,  Fuel  Administrator,  on  the 
costs  of  teaming.  It  makes  the  charges  the  same 
as  those  recently  established  for  Minneapolis. 

A  question  has  been  raised  in  local  coal  circles 
whether  the  Fuel  Administrator  has  power  under 
the  Lever  bill,  to  fix  the  price  on  wood.  The  word¬ 
ing  of  that  law,  makes  it  apply  to  coal  and  coke, 
and  to  such  commodities  as  may  be  needed  for  pros¬ 
ecuting  the  war.  It  appears  to  be  difficult  to  bring 
within  the  foregoing  description  cordwood,  used  for 
residential  fireplaces,  air-tight  stoves  and  other  resi¬ 
dential  use  almost  exclusively.  Possibly  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  law  might  be  stretched  to  include 
wood,  on  the  ground  that  it  might  release  coal  by 
acting  as  a  substitute  and  thereby  aid  in  the  pros¬ 
ecution  of  the  war. 

Beginning  with  October  1.  the  Federal  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration  will  require  of  owners  and  engineers  of  office 
buildings  and  apartment  buildings  of  these  cities, 
statements  of  the  amount  of  coal  used  daily.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  the  basis  of  a  coal  rationing  plan 
to  be  applied  next  year.  The  blanks  call  for  reports 
of  the  temperature  inside  the  building  at  two  hour 
intervals  from  8  a.'m.  to  8  p.  m.  and  outside  tem¬ 
peratures  at  the  same  hours.  High  pressure  plants 
must  report  the  square  feet  of  radiating  surface; 
kind  of  coal  used,  cost  per  ton,  pounds  of  coal  used, 
pounds  of  ashes  removed,  total  evaporation,  average 
temperature  of  feed  water,  amount  of  excess  steam, 
velocity  and  direction  of  wind.  Plants  which  show  an 
undue  consumption,  will  be  required  to  be  over¬ 
hauled. 


Retail  Conditions  in  Iowa. 

A  note  from  Keokuk,  la.,  says : 

The  future  looks  more  favorable  than  it  did  a 
year  ago.  Anthracite  is  out  of  the  question  for  us. 
Bituminous  has  been  moving  quite  satisfactory  with 
only  a  few  intervals  of  slow  shipments. 

\Ye  have  stocked  our  customers  with  60  per  cent 
of  a  normal  twelve  months'  supply  and  have  put  out 
70  per  cent  more  than  we  had  last  season  at  this 
date.  Our  season  dates  from  April  1.  It  will  take 
us  two  or  three  weeks  to  fill  all  the  orders  we 
have  on  our  books,  and  in  the  meantime  we  will 
have  a  certain  amount  of  current  business,  depending 
on  weather  conditions.  LTnless  there  shall  be  some 
unexpected  breakdown  or  change  in  zoning,  to  dis¬ 
turb  the  mining  and  distributors,  we  look  for  fair 
sailing  compared  with  last  season. 
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Buffalo  News  Notes.  k 

W.  E.  Auld  manages  to  occupy  the  Buffalo  office 
of  W.  A.  Stone  &  Co.  only  about  one  day  in  a  week, 
then  returning  to  Toronto.  He  says  that  trade  is 
very  dull. 

The  coal  jobbers  are  so  ready  to  take  up  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  selling  Liberty  Bonds  that  they  held  one  meet¬ 
ing  and  talked  over  the  laying  out  of  the  work  be¬ 
fore  the  committees  were  completed. 

County  Administrator  H.  A.  Forman  comes  back 
from  headquarters  with  the  assurance  that  more 
anthracite  is  to  be  turned  over  to  Buffalo  at  once, 
but  the  report  makes  one  shiver  by  adding  a  lot  of 
restrictions,  such  as  cutting  off  churches  and  the 
like. 

The  diversion  of  bituminous  shipments  to  all  sorts 
of  supposedly  needy  consumers  in  the  first  or  some 
other  high  class,  is  not  very  acceptable  to  the  aver¬ 
age  shipper.  Some  shippers  are  saying  that  the  coal 
is  pretty  likely  to  go  to  the  consumer  who  does  the 
most  kicking. 

Some  of  the  jobbers,  mindful  that  the  railroads 
are  to  be  allowed  to  sell  coal,  are  saying  that  they 
think  they  ought  to  be  allowed  to  take  out  a  railroad 
license,  so  as  to  be  at  least  on  a  par  with  the  roads. 
They  do  not  forget  that  the  roads  are  also  making 
a  profit  on  their  regular  business. 

Vice-president  J.  R  Barnett,  of  the  Pittsburgh  & 
Shawmut  Coal  Co.,  is  giving  considerable  time  to 
the  work  of  the  War  Enrollment  Board,  of  which 
he  is  a  member.  He  finds  that  the  “other  side’’  of 
life  is  revealed  in  many  forms  by  the  people  who 
come  up  for  examination  and  who  are  looking  for 
exemption  in  some  way. 

The  spectacle  of  nine  lake  steamers  unloading 
wheat  in  Buffalo  harbor  one  day  this  week  shows 
what  the  fall  trade  is  going  to  be.  Harry  Coulby, 
chairman  of  the  mobilization  committee,  has  ad¬ 
dressed  a  note  to  the  vessel  owners,  telling  them 
that  the  movement  of  coal,  ore  and  grain  for  the 
rest  of  the  fall  will  tax  the  fleet  to  its  full  capacity. 

Chairman  Irving  S.  Underhill,  of  the  coal  and  ice 
interests  in  the  Fourth  Liberty  Loan,  has  announced 
the  following  committee:  E.  H.  Webster  (ice),  D. 
L.  Tuttle,  J.  W.  Trounce,  J.  Q.  Clarke,  F.  J.  Durdan, 
W.  A.  Tait,  H.  F  Coxon,  Thomas  R.  Barr,  James 
Maguire,  and  J.  T.  Roberts;  secretary,  Robert  Com¬ 
mon.  The  allotment  of  the  amount  to  be  raised  has 
not  been  made.  Buffalo  is  expected  to  raise  $61,000,- 
000.  Mr.  Underhill  is  aware  that  the  coal  men  feel 
poor,  but  will  do  his  best  just  the  same. 


Chicago  Trade  Notes. 

Chicago  landlords  are  blamed  for  circulating  a 
rumor  that  the  Fuel  Administration  had  forbidden 
the  turning  on  of  steam  until  October  15.  This 
excuse  was  so  generally  given  to  tenants  of  office 
buildings  and  apartments  when  the  first  cold  days 
of  September  arrived,  that  Raymond  E.  Durham 
found  it  necessary  to  issue  a  denial  that  any  such 
order  had  been  issued.  “It  may  be  patriotic  to 
save  coal,”  said  Mr.  Durham,  “but  it  is  not  patriotic 
for  a  landlord  to  give  his  tenants  the  influenza.” 

Following  the  issuance  of  the  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion’s  order  of  September  20.  advising  householders 
how  to  obtain  anthracite,  the  office  was  besieged 
with  persons  who  in  1916-17  bought  hard  coal  of 
dealers  who  have  since  gone  out  of  business.  The 
order  provided  that  such  persons  should  give  their 
orders  to  the  Fuel  Administration  which  would  un¬ 
dertake  to  have  it  fille‘d.  It  was  estimated  on  the 
Tuesday  following  that  3,000  orders  a  day  were  being 
entered  by  the  force  of  clerks  which  it  was  imme¬ 
diately  necessary  to  employ  to  handle  the  crowd 
that  besieged  headquarters.  Each  applicant  was  re¬ 
quired  to  sign  a  statement  giving  his  fuel  require¬ 
ments  in  detail,  and  facts  about  his  present  supply 
and  the  amount  used  in  1916-17.  The  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istration  will  allot  these  orders  among  the  retail 
dealers,  and  will  see  that  the  coal  is  forthcoming 
if  that  is  possible. 


H.  K.  Stauffer  continues  to  act  as  manager  of  the 
Pittsburgh  office  of  B.  Nicoll  &  Co.,  although  busily 
engaged  the  past  few  weeks  as  field  representative 
of  the  Fuel  Administration. 
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Review  of  Important  War  Activities  of  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines. 

The  necessities  of  the  war  situation  have  stimu¬ 
lated  in  many  ways  to  greater  activity  the  functions 
of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  whose  normal  field  covers 
the  production  of  metals  and  minerals,  and  joins  that 
of  the  War  Industries  Board,  which  is  concerned 
with  manufactures  and  supplies  and  prices  of  raw 
materials  for  the  same.  Much  of  this  increased  ac¬ 
tivity  has  fallen  to  the  War  Minerals  Investigation 
branch  of  the  bureau.  Under  this  branch  most  of 
the  special  war  activities  have  been  grouped. 

The  War  Minerals  Investigation  organization  has 
provided  for  handling  the  questions  of  priorities, 
both  of  railroad  transportation  and  of  supplies  and 
fuel,  and  a  very  large  number  of  applications  have 
been  handled.  The  bureau  has  also  had  to  act  as 
adviser  to  the  Railroad  Administration  as  to  the 
construction  of  short  lines  designed  to  tap  mines,  the 
problem  being  as  to  whether  such  construction  was  a 
war  necessity  or  could  be  postponed. 

Similarly  the  Bureau  of  Mines  has  acted  as  adviser 
in  mining  matters  to  other  Government  organiza¬ 
tions.  It  has  acted  as  the  advising  engineer  of  the 
Capital  Issues  Committee  of  the  War  Finance  Cor¬ 
poration  as  to  whether  proposed  issues  of  mining 
stock  were  essential  to  carrying  on  the  war,  or  could 
be  postponed. 

The  Labor  Section  of  the  War  Minerals  Investiga¬ 
tion  has  proved  a  useful  undertaking,  and  is  co¬ 
operating  with  the  Department  of  Labor,  and  in  gen¬ 
eral  handles  the  whole  subject  of  mining  labor  in  that 
connection.  In  many  cases  labor  difficulties  to  which 
important  war  mines  were  submitted  as  a  result  of 
unfair  labor  competition,  have  been  relieved,  and  in 
general  the  measures  taken  by  the  United  States  Em¬ 
ployment  Service  to  allocate  unskilled  labor  have 
been  directed  as  regards  mining  labor  in  such  a  way 
as  to  bring  about  the  maximum  efficiency.  Co-opera¬ 
tion  with  the  War  Department  has  also  been  under¬ 
taken,  supplying  classification  of  the  mining  men  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  work  as  a  basis  for  deferred  classifi¬ 
cation,  and  co-operating  with  the  War  Department 
and  the  Man  Power  Committee  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  in  seeing  that  the  mining  industry  is  in¬ 
cluded  to  maintain  maximum  production. 


Central  Pennsylvania  Shipments. 

The  coal  output  of  Central  Pennsylvania  (ex¬ 
clusive  of  Somerset  County),  as  reported  by  the 
Central  Pennsylvania  Coal  Producers  Association, 
was  1,071,735  tons  in  the  week  ended  September  7, 
as  compared  with  1.289,288  tons  in  the  preceding 
week.  Distribution  was  as  follows : 


Week 

Week 

Ending 

Ending 

Sept.  7. 

Aug.  31. 

Cars. 

Cars. 

Railroad  Fuel. 

New  England  Roads  . . . . 

.  1,192 

1,285 

Other  roads  . 

.  5,577 

5,952 

Total . 

.  6,769 

7,237 

Co"miercial  All  Rail. 

Pennsylvania  . 

.  2,988 

114 

Maryland  . 

.  205 

3,380 

Delaware  . 

.  183 

3,514 

New  York  . 

.  2.682 

3,175 

New  jersey . 

.  2,312 

159 

New  England . 

.  2.700 

2,624 

All  other  States  . 

.  121 

103 

Canada  . 

.  774 

442 

Jobbers  . 

.  62 

44 

Total . 

.  12,027 

13.555 

Shipment  to  Port. 

New  York  . 

.  3,265 

3.759 

Philadelphia  . 

.  526 

569 

Baltimore  . 

.  32 

55 

Lake  Pools . 

195 

Total . 

.  3,823 

4,578 

Grand  total  . 

.  22,619 

25,370 

A  new  retail  coal  company  has  opened  a  yard 
in  Covington,  Ky  ,  called  the  Central  Coal  Co.  They 
succeeded  the  Hignite  Coal  Co. 


Tonnage  Lost  by  Recent  Strike. 

The  following  statement  regarding  the  extent  of 
the  tonnage  loss  growing  out  of  the  recent  suspen¬ 
sion  at  certain  collieries  in  the  Schuylkill  region  has 
been  issued  by  the  Anthracite  Committee  of  Infor¬ 
mation  : 

“The  misguided  strike  of  25,000  mine-workers  has 
resulted  in  the  estimated  loss  of  150,000  tons  of  an¬ 
thracite  for  the  consuming  public.  It  means  that 
enough  coal  output  has  been  lost  to  supply  15,000 
families  for  the  winter,  judging  10  tons  as  each 
household’s  conservative  supply. 

“A  miner  and  his  laborer  gets  out  about  8  tons 
a  day  working  8  hours.  Some  men  can  do  better. 
Every  hour  lost  at  working  mining  coal  means  one 
family  losing  a  ton  of  coal  next  winter.  When 
because  of  a  holiday,  or  disturbance,  such  as  a  strike, 
the  mines  shut  down,  it  causes  a  daily  loss  of  275,000 
tons.  That  means  that  27,500  families  may  not  get 
their  full  coal  supply  for  the  cold  months. 

“The  Lytle  Coal  Co.  at  Minersville  recently  in¬ 
vestigated  the  ‘broken  time’  of  some  employes.  A 
close  one-month  record  was  kept  which  showed  that 
over  400  shifts  had  not  been  worked  by  mine-work¬ 
ers,  which,  relatively,  is  400  men  bein'g  idle  in  one 
day.  A  high  percentage  of  these  lost  shifts  oc¬ 
curred  day  after  day.” 


"When  I  Was  a  Boy  in  Peekskill” - 

Surely  that  was  an  interesting  occasion— the 
dedication  of  the  Depew  statue  at  Peekskill  by 
Chauncey  himself,  on  Tuesday  last.  What  a  wealth 
of  memories  are  recalled  now  whenever  the  veteran 
speaker  addresses  an  audience!  Surely,  Peekskill 
has  reason  to  be  proud  of  him,  for  he  did,  indeed,  put 
Peekskill  on  the  map. 

And  the  town  itself  is  one  of  memories  to  most 
New  Yorkers.  What  recollections  there  are  of  the 
State  camp  of  15  to  35  years  ago,  and  the  old-time 
farm  boarding  houses  and  hotels  in  that  section- 
how  many  New  Yorkers  recall  them  with  interest! 

And  were  there  ever  such  thunder-storms  as 
were  seen  and  heard  back  in  around  the  hills  of  that 
section,  with  reverberations  coming  down  from  the 
Highlands  of  the  Hudson,  so  near  at  hand. 

And  what  a  landmark  Peekskill  was  in  bicycling 
days!  Practically  the  limit  of  travel  to  all  but  the 
particularly  enthusiastic  riders,  for  few  had  the 
courage  to  climb  Nelson  Hill  and  continue  through 
the  high  ranges  of  the  north.  And  was  there  ever 
a  place  so  hot  on  occasion  as  some  of  the  small 
valleys  about  Peekskill— or  such  frigid  hilltops  in 
the  winter  season  1 

Yes,  Peekskill  is  a  great  old  town,  and  Chauncey 
is  a  worthy  representative  thereof. 

Willett  Martin  Sells  His  Interest  in-  the 
Martin-Camp  Co. 

Willett  Martin,  for  many  years  identified  with 
the  wholesale  coal  trade  of  New-  York,  sent  out  the 
following  announcement  to  his  friends  under  date  of 
September  24  : 

“You  may  be  interested  to  know  that  I  have  re¬ 
signed  as  president  of  the  Martin-Camp  Co.,  and 
have  sold  my  entire  stock  in  that  corporation.  I 
am  taking  this  opportunity  to  thank  you  for  the 
many  courtesies  you  have  shown  me  in  the  past,  and 
as  I  anticipate  resuming  business  in  the  near  future, 
may  I  hope  for  a  continuation  of  our  friendly  rela¬ 
tions?” 

Irving  L.  Camp,  who  has  been  associated  with 
Mr.  Martin  for  about  a  year  and  a  half,  announces 
that  he  will  continue  the  business  of  the  Martin- 
Camp  Co.  along  the  same  lines  as  heretofore,  the 
reorganization  involving  no  change  in  the  company’s 
sources  of  supply  or  its  relations  with  the  retail  and 
consuming  trade. 


“Don’t  start  the  fire  till  November  1,  and  then 
avoid  overheating,  so  that  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  open  the  windows  to  cool  off  the  room.  That 
is  one  of  the  favorite  bits  of  advice  the  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istration  has  been  handing  out  to  the  public  for 
weeks  past.  Yet  last  Monday,  at  the  first  sign  of  the 
frost  upon  the  pumpkin,  heat  was  promptly  turned 
on  in  the  Administration’s  offices,  and  before  long  the 
occupants  were  opening  the  windows  to  cool  off. 


I  uel  Administration  Claims  Exemption  from 
Coal  Conservation  Program. 

Nezc  York  Times. 

There  is  a  chance  for  all  sorts  of  cynical  com¬ 
ment — and  one  that  certainly  will  not  be  neglected 
— in  the  news  that  when  Washington  had  its  first 
touch  of  real  Fall  weather  this  week  the  employes 
in  several  of  the  departments  declared  that  they 
could  not  work  their  typewriters  in  a  temperature 
of  50  degrees,  and  steam  heat  was  at  once  turned 
on  to  make  them  comfortable.  And  among  the 
offices  where  this  was  done  were  those  of  the  Fuel 
Administration,  the  very  place  whence  has  been 
sent  all  over  the  country  something  between  a 
command  and  a  supplication  to  the  rest  of  us  that 
we  should  on  no  account  begin  to  burn  our  coal — if 
we  had  any — until  November  1. 

To  anybody  with  a  well-developed  sense  of  humor, 
that  will  pass  as  merely  funny,  or  as  prettily  illus¬ 
trating  what  very  human  creatures  human  creatures 
are.  Others,  however,  may  take  a  graver  view  of 
the  episode  and  deliver  more  or  less  impassioned  lec¬ 
tures  on  the  not  altogether  imaginary  inclination  of 
public  servants  to  exempt  themselves  from  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  rules  they  lay  down  for  people  not  in 
positions  of  authority.  But,  with  the  best  of  good¬ 
will  and  the  least  desire  to  be  unduly  critical,  one 
cannot  help  seeing  a  certain  incongruity  in  the  haste 
which  these  Washingtonians  made  to  save  themselves 
from  discomforts  which  people  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  have  been  exhorted  by  them  wisely  and 
patriotically  to  endure. 

It  is  a  fact  that  indoor  work  cannot  be  done  either 
efficiently  or  safely  with  the  thermometer  at  50. 
Especially  is  this  true  with  an  epidemic  of  influenza 
well  started  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States.  It 
would  therefore  probably  be  too  much  to  expect 
from  the  fuel  administering  staff  that,  having  coal 
at  their  command,  they  should  now  shiver  and 
snuffle  in  order  that  they  might  minimize  for  them¬ 
selves— and  other  folk— what  is,  after  all,  little  more 
than  a  possibility  that  the  coal  supply  may  give  out 
entirely  in  January  or  February.  Ills  as  far  off 
as  that  do  not  fill  the  average  mind  with  much 
terror,  especially  when  there  is  in  the  hearts  of  all 
the  hope,  amounting  to  the  belief,  that  somehow  or 
other  we  are  going  to  be  saved  from  freezing  to 
death. 

As  our  own  State  Fuel  Administrator  says,  if  we 
have  a  mild  Winter,  and  if  we  don’t  waste  any 
coal,  there  won’t  be  any  serious  trouble. 


Why  Building  Was  Stopped. 

In  explaining  why  the  construction  of  new  schools 
and  other  public  and  private  buildings  has  been 
stopped,  Chairman  Baruch  of  the  War  Industries 
Board  said  among  other  things  : 

“Iron  and  steel  are  a  necessary  part  of  every 
completed  building.  The  direct  and  indirect  war 
needs  of  this  country  and  of  our  allies  for  the  last 
six  months  of  the  current  year  already  exceed 
21,000,000  tons  and  the  country’s  total  output  for 
the  first  six  months  was  less  than  17,000,000  tons. 

“The  United  States  Fuel  Administration,  finding 
that  the  production  of  building  materials  consumed 
upward  of  30,000.000  tons  of  fuel  per  annum,  and 
that  there  was  a  shortage  in  the  fuel  necessary  for 
our  war  program,  curtailed  very  materially  the  fuel 
allowed  for  building  materials.  The  continued  pro¬ 
duction  of  building  materials  for  non-war  and  less- 
essential  projects  would  now  necessarily  be  at  the 
expense  of  productions  which  our  w'ar  program 
requires. 

“The  Railroad  Administration  finds  that  25  per* 
cent  of  the  total  tonnage  moved  by  the  railroads  is 
building  material.  It  is  absolutely  essential  that  the 
portion  of  this  tonnage  which  represents  materials 
not  needed  for  war  or  essential  purposes  should  be 
displaced  by  tonnage  which  is. 

The  United  States  Employment  Service  finds 
that  there  is  an  acute  shortage  in  the  labor  needed 
for  the  war  program.  It  is,  therefore,  evident  that 
the  building  and  construction  field  furnishes  an  in¬ 
stance  calling  imperatively  for  the  exercise  by  the 
War  Industries  Board  of  the  duty  with  which  the 
President  charged  it,  of  conserving  the  resources 
and  facilities  of  the  country  for  war  purposes.” 
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Philadelphia  Loan  Committees 


Big  West  Virginia  Meeting. 


Quaker  City  Trade  Perfects  Organization  for 
Campaign  Which  Begins  Today. 

p  a.  Taylor,  of  the  Maryland  Coal  &  Coke  Co., 
is  chairman  of  the  Philadelphia  Industrial /Committee 
of  the  Fourth  Liberty  Loan,  and  H.  G.  Brown,  of 
the  same  company,  is  vice  chairman.  The  names  of 
other  representatives  of  the  Philadelphia  coal  trade 
on  the  committee  are  given  below  : 


Wholesale  and  Mining. 

David  E.  Williams  (chairman),  David  E.  Will¬ 
iams  &  Co.;  R.  J-  Montgomery  (vice-chairman), 
Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co. ;  Samuel 
Bell,  Jr.  (vice-chairman),  Madeira,  Hill  &  Co.; 
E.  S.  Lawrence  (vice-chairman),  Pennsylvania  Coal 
&  Coke  Corp. ;  Samuel  B.  Van  Du'sen  (vice-chair¬ 
man,  Van  Dusen,  Bro.  &  Co.;  H.  F.  Baker,  Lehigh 
Coal  &  Navigation  Co.;  J.  B.  Brooks,  Berwind- 
White  Coal  Mining  Co. ;  Edgar  Carlisle,  Blair-Parke 
Coal  &  Coke  Co.;  F.  S.  Coale,  Coale  &  Co.;  G.  W. 
Dilks,  Jr.,  Rockhill  Iron  &  Coal  Co.;  J.  Gray  Em¬ 
mons,  Emmons  Coal  Mining  Co. ;  G.  R.  Gabell, 
Thorne,  Neale  &  Co.;  R.  G.  Harris,  W.  H.  Brad¬ 
ford  &'  Co. ;  Arthur  Kuppinger,  Valley  Smokeless 
Coal  Co.;  j'.  B.  Mingus,  Westmoreland  Coal  Co.; 
Howard  D.  Pfeifer,  Howard  D.  Pfeifer  &  Co,;  F.  M. 
Ramsey,  Jr.,  Glenbrook  Coal  Co.;  W.  L.  Scott,  Com¬ 
mercial  Coal  Mining  Co. ;  W.  A.  Webb,  Empire  Coal 
Mining  Co.;  Daniel  Whitney,  Whitney  &  Kemmerer. 


Retail  Trade. 

George  C.  Coughlin  (chairman),  Philadelphia  & 
Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co. ;  J.  W.  Mason  (vice-chair¬ 
man),  Mason-Hefflin  Coal  Co.;  F.  P.  Ryder  (vice- 
chairman),  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Sales  Co.;  Charles 
K.  Scull  (vice-chairman),  Philadelphia  Coal  Ex¬ 
change;  Pratt  Thompson  (vice-chairman),  Lehigh 
Coal  &  Navigation  Co.;  O.  P.  Waldron  (vice-chair¬ 
man),  M.  A.  Hanna  &  Co.;  E.  M.  Bates,  E.  J.  Cum¬ 
mings  ;  Arthur  Cohn,  V  ictor  Coal  Co. ;  Martin  F. 
Connor,  M.  F.  Connor;  George  F.  Curwen,  William 
M.  Lloyd  Co. ;  W.  B.  Hammer,  Lehigh  Coal  &  Nav. 
Co.;  Walter  C.  Hancock,  John  C.  Hancock  &  Co.; 
James  M.  Kelley,  M.  Kelley’s  Sons;  James  E. 
Kunkel,  Terminal  Coal  Co. ;  Ambrose  Letters,  Owen 
Letters' &  Sons;  James  A.  Longstreet,  Lehigh  Valley 
Coal  Sales  Co.;  Frank  Mathers,  J.  W.  Mathers  & 
Sons;  Jos.  Missimer,  George  Missimer  &  Son;  A.  W. 
Mulligan,  Madeira,  Hill  &  Co.;  W.  U.  Moyer, 
Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co.;  P.  W.  Neal,  Phil¬ 
adelphia  &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co.;  George  P. 
Quigley,  Thorne,  Neale  &  Co.;  G.  A.  Reifsnyder, 
Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co.;  H  J- 
Robinhold,  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co.  ; 
Jos.  Roberts,  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron 
Co. ;  Walter  Shipley,  St.  Martins  Coal  Co. ; 
Herman  Smith,  Smith  &  Holthous;  T.  L.  Stevenson, 
M  A  Hanna  &  Co.;  S.  W.  Thorn,  Philadelphia  & 
Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co.;  E.  G.  Wagner  M.  A. 
Hanna  &  Co.;  Wm.  C.  Walker,  Lehigh  Valley  Coa 
Sales  C<$. ;  B.  Walling,  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal 
&  Iron  Co.;  R.  Y.  Warner,  Newton  Coal  Co. 


Committee  Acknowledges  Donations. 

The  Philadelphia  Liberty  Loan  Committee  has 
published  the  names  of  individuals  and  companies 
whose  donations  made  possible  its  newspaper  pub- 
1  city  campaign  in  Philadelphia  for  the  Third  Liberty 
Loan.  The  amount  contributed,  it  is  announced,  was 
in  excess  of  the  expenditures  for  the  Third  Loan, 
and  the  unexpended  portion  will  be  practically 
enough  for  the  newspaper  publicity  campaign  for  the 
Fourth  Loan. 

Among  the  names  contained  in  the  list  are. 
The  Autocar  Co..  American  Ice  Co.,  The  Berwind- 
W'liite  Coal  Mining  Co.;  M.  A.  Hanna  &  Co.  The 
Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co.;  Madeira,  Hill  & 
Co.,  George  H.  McFadden  &  Bro.,  Philadelphia  & 
Reading  C.  &  I.  Co.,  Thorne,  Neale  &  Co.,  West¬ 
moreland  Coal  Co.,  J.  H.  Weaver  &  Co.  and  David 
E.  Williams  &  Co. 


The  Railroad  Administration  announces  that  47 
new  locomotives  were  added  to  the  equipment  of  the 
railroads  of  the  country  during  the  week  ending  Sep¬ 
tember  14,  1918. 


President  Wilson  Sends  Message  of  Thanks  to 
Miners  and  Operators  of  State. 

White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va.,  Sept.  26. — Gov¬ 
ernor  John  J.  Cornwell  was  a  speaker  at  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  successful  coal  meetings  ever  held 
in  the  State,  arranged  by  E.  E.  White,  production 
manager  for  the  New  River  and  Winding  Gulf  dis¬ 
tricts,  and  attended  by  operators,  superintendents, 
managers  and  others  from  all  parts  of  the  State. 
President  Wilson  had  been  invited  to  attend,  and 
sent  a  message  expressing  the  high  appreciation  of 
the  Government  for  what  coal  operators  and  miners 
had  done  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 

The  President  in  his  message  said:  “I  am  sure 
that  I  am  only  one  of  thousands  of  people  who  have 
been  proud  of  the  fine  spirit  manifested  by  the  opera¬ 
tors  and  miners  of  West  Virginia  in  adding  to  our 
coal  supply.  West  Virginia,  as  we  all  know,  sup¬ 
plies  the  coal  that  must  be  used  to  run  our  battle¬ 
ships  and  destroyers  and  to  enable  us  to  transport 
our  soldiers  across  the  sea.  The  coal  miners  and 
operators  of  West  Virginia  therefore  are  playing  a 
very  direct  and  responsible  part  in  the  conduct  of 
the' war.  Will  you  not  take  occasion  to  express  to 
them  the  very  high  appreciation  of  the  Government 
and  its  confidence  in  the  continuance  of  their  zealous 
and  self-sacrificing  effort?" 

Messages  from  National  Fuel  Administrator  Gar¬ 
field  and  from  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Daniels  were 
also  read  to  the  assembled  coal  men. 

The  speech  of  the  Governor  was  well  received. 
He  disclaimed  any  knowledge  of  the  coal  business, 
but  advanced  many  practical  ideas,  arousing  his  audi¬ 
tors  to  a  high  pitch  of  enthusiasm.  The  need  of 
more  coal  was  patent  to  all,  he  said.  He  urged  ac¬ 
tive  co-operation  between  operators  and  miners  and 
expressed  the  hope  that  both  would  put  forth  their 
best  efforts  to  mine  enough  coal  to  meet  the  emer¬ 
gency. 

Another  prominent  speaker  present  was  j'.  B. 
Neale,  Director  of  Production.  Mr.  Neale  urged  a 
greater  output  of  coal,  pointing  out  what  it  was 
hoped  to  accomplish  through  the  organization  of 
production  committees  in  the  various  mines.  He 
also  urged  closer  relationship  between  coal  company 
executives  and  their  employes. 

Other  speakers  were  President  George  W.  Stevens, 
of  the  C.  &  O.  Ry. ;  General  Manager  Sheridan,  of 
the  Virginian  Ry. ;  Oscar  Price,  Assistant  Director 
General  of  Railroads,  and  S.  A.  Scott,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  New  River  Co.,  who  responded  on  behalf 
of  the  coal  men  present. 


Washington  Pulling  Through  in  Face  of 
Shortage. 

A  prominent  Washington,  D.  C.,  retailer  writes : 

“We  are  getting  along  very  well  in  Washington 
with  the  coal  proposition  considering  the  fact  that 
the  large  Government  tonnage  is  taken  from  retail 
dealers  and  is  now  being  distributed  through  Gov¬ 
ernment  coal  yards.  Naturally  losing  this  large  ton¬ 
nage  has  a  decided  effect  on  the  overhead  costs, 
thereby  increasing  the  cost  of  doing  business,  which 
now  has  to  be  taken  care  of  by  the  general  trade. 

“The  supply  has  been  coming  along  fair,  however, 
up  to  the  present  time  we  have  not  received  our  full 
proportion  of  the  allotment;  although  through  the 
distribution  plan  of  amounts  permitted  to  be  deliv¬ 
ered  on  application  we  have  been  able  to  supply  a 
good  percentage  by  reason  of  reducing  from  two- 
thirds  to  one-half  limit  on  each  consumer’s  order. 

“It  is  regretted  that  the  tonnage  and  stock  in  our 
plant  is  practically  nothing  at  this  time.  Iherefore, 
the  future  depends  entirely  on  the  daily  receiving  of 
coal,  from  now  on,  in  proportion  to  the  allotment. 
Therefore,  considering  the  conditions,  the  future  is 
not  as  good  as  we  would  like  to  see  it. 

“The  foregoing  conditions  are  entirely  on  anthra¬ 
cite.  On  bituminous  we  have  been  receiving  our  full 
allotment,  and  at  the  present  time  consumers  are 
well  stocked  up  to  begin  the  heating  season,  and  as 
we  are  not  large  users  of  coal  for  industrial  use,  we 
feel  that  the  bituminous  condition  is  good. 


Must  Unload  Promptly. 


Buyers  Asking  Fuel  Administration  for  Aid 
Warned  Against  Detaining  Cars. 

Washington,  Sept.  26. — With  a  view  to  speeding 
up  the  unloading  of  coal  cars,  especially  when  the 
coal  is  obtained  through  representatives  of  the  Fuel 
Administration,  Dr.  Garfield  has  issued  an  order 
directing  that  such  coal  be  unloaded  promptly. 
Otherwise  the  consignees  will  be  subject  to  punish¬ 
ment  under  the  terms  of  the  Lever  Act. 

The  order  recites  the  fact  that  “certain  concerns 
at  whose  request,  and  for  whom,  coal  and  coke  is 
obtained  by  the  United  States  Fuel  Administration, 
are  failing  to  accept  and  unload  such  coal  and  coke 
promptly  upon  arrival,  and  that  as  a  result  of  this 
practice  the  railroad  equipment  containing  such  coal 
and  coke  is  kept  out  of  operation."  To  correct  this 
evil  the  following  regulations  have  been  made, 
effective  September  20 : 

Section  I 

Every  person,  firm,  association  or  corporation  for 
whom  coal  or  coke  has  been  requisitioned,  diverted 
or  reconsigned  by  the  United  States  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
trator  or  by  his  representatives  in  Washington  in 
control  of  distribution  and  apportionment  of  coal 
and  coke,  or  by  any  district  representative  of  the 
Fuel  Administration  now  or  hereafter  appointed  by 
the  United  States  Fuel  Administrator  as  his  repre¬ 
sentative  in  any  coal  or  coke  producing  district,  or 
by  any  State  Fuel  Administrator,  shall  accept  and 
unload  such  coal  or  coke  promptly  upon  receiving 
notice  of  its  arrival  at  destination  and  shall  also 
promptly  assume  and  pay  all  transportation  charges 
accrued  thereon. 

Section  II 

Whoever  knowingly  violates  or  refuses  to  conform 
to  Section  I  of  this  regulation  will  be  subject  to  the 
penalties  prescribed  in  the  Food  and  Fuel  Control 
Act. 

Letter  Suggesting  Payment  of  Premiums  Gets 
New  York  State  Jobber  Into  Trouble. 

Washington,  Sept.  26. — The  Fuel  Administration 
has  suspended  the  license  of  a  New  York  State  job¬ 
ber  for  a  period  of  two  months,  beginning  September 
23,  as  a  punishment  for  soliciting  orders  for  bitumi¬ 
nous  coal  at  above  the  Government  price.  No  evi¬ 
dence  was  found  that  any  deals  had  been  consum¬ 
mated  by  the  jobber  in  question  on  this  basis,  so  it 
was  decided  to  suspend  his  license  instead  of  revok¬ 
ing  it  outright.  A  letter  which  he  sent  to  prospective 
customers  back  in  July,  suggesting  that  he  might  be 
able  to  get  them  coal  if  they  were  willing  to  pay  a 
premium,  came  into  possession  of  the  Administra¬ 
tion  and  led  to  his  undoing.  It  read  as  follows,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  statement  given  out  at  Dr.  Garfield’s 
office  in  connection  with  the  incident : 

“I  have  just  found  out  what  is  the  matter  with  the 
soft  coal  business,  people  from  your  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try  are  down  through  there,  paying  more  for  coal 
than  I  am,  and  are  getting  all  the  coal.  If  I  could 
afford  to  pay  $.25  above  the  last  price  you  paid, 
which  was  $3.95  net,  making  it  cost  you  $4.20  net,  I 
think  I  could  get  you  considerable  more  coal.  I  am 
not  asking  this  for  myself,  for  I  expect  to  make  my 
profits  on  the  coal,  and  it  is  up  to  you  whether  you 
pay  it  or  not.  I  am  quite  positive  by  giving  this  $.25 
or  most  of  it  to  some  of  these  small  operators,  I  can 
get  you  considerable  coal,  the  way  it  would  have  to 
be  paid  you  would  have  to  pay  for  the  coal  as  $3.85 
net  and  on  each  bill  we  will  make  out  a  separate  bill 
of  $.35  a  ton  salary  bill.  I  don’t  want  you  to  think 
this  is  a  holdup,  for  if  you  do,  don’t  bother  with  it 
at  all,  drop  it,  as  I  have  other  big  concerns  buying 
of  me,  who  would  be  very  glad  of  this  opportunity, 
and  if  you  don’t  want  it,  of  course,  I  will  put  it  up 
to  some  of  them,  for  it  is  a  perfectly  legitimate 
proposition,  and  here  is  a  lot  of  them  paying  it,  and 
even  more  than  this.’’ 


C.  A.  Graves  has  been  appointed  administrative 
engineer  for  New  York  State  of  the  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration.  He  was  formerly  assistant  administrative 
engineer  in  charge  of  the  New  York  district. 
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Operators’  Association  Suggests  Revenue  Bill  Revisions. 

Presents  Brief  to  Senate  Committee  Outlining  Three  Changes  Which  It  Is  Believed  Will 
Make  New  Tax  Law  Less  Burdensome  to  Business  Interests  Generally. 


\\  ASHiNGTON,  Sept.  26. — Recommendations  made 
to  tlie  Senate  Finance  Committee  by  the  National 
Coal  Association's  Committee  on  Revenue  Legisla¬ 
tion.  of  which  \V.  K.  Field,  of  Pittsburgh,  is  chair¬ 
man,  contain  three  suggestions  for  the  consideration 
of  the  committee,  as  follows  : 

“'First — A  proposed  revision  of  the  definition  of 
invested  capital. 

“Second — A  proposal  that  borrowed  capital  be  not 
excluded  from  invested  capital. 

“Third — A  proposal  that  the  excess  of  current 
cost  over  and  above  pre-war  cost  of  new  installa¬ 
tions  of  plant  and  equipment,  etc.,  be  amortized  at 
the  rate  of  50  per  cent  per  annum  for  a  two-year 
period.” 

These  suggestions  were  contained  in  a  brief  filed 
by  the  Association’s  committee  with  the  Finance 
Committee  recently.  The  brief  recited  that  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  represents  two-thirds  or  nearly  400,000,000 
tons  of  the  annual  bituminous  coal  production  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  in  submitting  the  suggestions 
and  arguments  in  their  support  the  Association  is 
“looking  broadly  at  the  provisions  of  the  bill  under 
consideration  as  applicable  to  all  lines  of  industry 
and  not  with  special  reference  to  their  application 
to  the  coal  industry  alone.” 

The  following  reasons  in  support  of  the  three 
suggestions  are  quoted  from  the  brief : 

Definition  of  Invested  Capital. 

“First — Revision  of  definition  of  invested  capital. 
(Sec.  326,  p.  61.) 

"The  provisions  of  this  section  give  no  considera¬ 
tion  whatever  to  the  value  during  the  taxable  year 
of  the  property  the  income  from  which  is  subject 
to  the  tax.  The  unjust  discrimination  brought  about 
by  the  provisions  of  the  present  law  defining  invested 
capita!  is  proposed  by  the  bill  to  be  perpetuated  and 
intensified.  Under  this  section  (326)  the  cash  value 
of  tangible  property  at  the  time  of  its  purchase, 
whether  fifty  years  ago  or  two  years  ago,  is  made 
the  value  of  the  property  for  the  purpose  of  laying 
the  excess  tax. 

“The  remedy  we  propose  for  this  discrimination 
is  that  the  property  subject  to  these  taxes  be  valued 
as  of  the  year  for  which  the  tax  is  levied,  and  if 
this  be  impracticable  as  an  administrative  matter, 
then  that  the  value  be  fixed  as  of  some  date  prior 
•  to  the  war,  as,  for  instance,  March  1,  1913.  This 
proposal  is  in  substance  the  same  as  that  submitted 
by  the  Southern  Pine  Association  and  the  American 
Mining  Congress. 

Borrowed  Money  Should  Be  Included. 

“Second — Borrowed  money  should  be  included  in 
invested  capital. 

“Exclusion  of  borrowed  money  from  invested  cap¬ 
ital  under  the  terms  of  the  law  imposes  a  great 
hardship  upon  those  concerns  (and  in  the  coal  in¬ 
dustry  this  means  the  concerns  of  smaller  financial 
responsibility)  which  have  found  it  necessary  to 
finance  their  enterprises  through  the  creation  of  debt. 
The  only  method  of  financing  available  to  many 
small  business  men  whose  credit  is  not  sufficiently 
established  to  enable  them  to  operate  upon  their 
own  capital  represented  by  their  purchase  of  shares 
of  capital  stock  is  by  the  issuance  of  bonds  or  other 
securities. 

“Invested  capital  in  any  business  is  not  divided 
into  compartments  or  classes.  It  is  the  common  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  business  no  matter  in  what  manner 
it  may  have  been  raised.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
separate  corporate  assets  so  as  to  indicate  those  de¬ 
rived  from  the  proceeds  of  the  issuance  of  stock  and 
those  derived  from  the  issuance  of  evidence  of  in¬ 
debtedness.  All  of  the  assets  of  any  business  are 
hazarded  in  the  enterprise  whose  income  is  taxed 
under  this  law,  and  this  regardless  of  the  source 
from  which  the  assets  were  realized.  The  wide 
variation  in  capitalization  per  ton  of  production  is. 
in  no  small  part  due  to  the  fact  that  invested  cap¬ 
ital  does  not  include  borrowed  money  and  what 


has  been  said  regarding  the  discrimination  arising 
by  reason  of  the  present  definition  of  invested  capital 
applies  equally  with  reference  to  the  exclusion  of 
borrowed  money  from  the  definition. 

If  borrowed  money  be  included  as  invested  cap¬ 
ital  it  would  naturally  follow  that  interest  on  bor¬ 
rowed  money  should  in  the  income  tax  be  subjected 
to  the  same  treatment  as  dividends  on  stock,  that  is 
to  say,  it  should  not  be  deductible  from  taxable  in¬ 
come  as  is  now  provided  in  Section  234  (2)  of  the 
bill. 

Amortizing  Excess  Cost. 

“Third — The  excess  of  current  cost  over  and  above 
pie-war  cost  of  installations  of  plant,  equipment,  etc., 
should  be  amortized  at  the  rate  of  50  per  cent  per 
annum  for  a  two-year  period. 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  recognize  the  principle 
that  excessive  costs  due  to  war  conditions  should  be 
speedily  amortized  and  not  carried  permanently  in 
defiance  of  economic  principles  in  capital  account. 
Limiting  the  rate  of  amortization  to  25  per  cent  of 
the  net  earnings  as  the  bill  provides  will  mean  one 
thing  to  one  company  and  another  thing  to  another 
company.  In  other  words  it  will  in  practical  appli¬ 
cation  create  unjust  discrimination  as  between  tax¬ 
payers. 

“Furthermore  in  many  instances,  and  this  is  par¬ 
ticularly  true  in  the  coal  mining  industry,  the  rate 
of  amortization  proposed  in  the  bill  may  not  equal 
10  per  cent  or  even  5  per  cent  a  year  of  such  excess 
cost,  as  a  result  of  which  the  principle  of  amorti¬ 
zation  for  which  the  bill  stands  will  be  defeated  by 
the  very  terms  of  the  law'  itself.  We  suggested  be¬ 
fore  the  committee  at  the  time  of  our  hearing  that 
subject  1  o  adjustments  to  be  made  by  the  Treasury 
Department  amortization  of  this  excess  cost  should 
be  permitted  at  the  rate  of  50  per  cent  per  annum 
for  a  two-year  period.  Obviously  this  wull  result 
in  a  reduction  of  the  taxes  to  be  paid  during  the 
two  years,  but  equally  obviously  it  will  largelv  in¬ 
crease  the  taxes  to  be  paid  in  subsequent  years. 

‘AVe  believe  that  the  limit  of  amortization  to  25 
per  cent  of  income  will  work  injustice  in  many  cases 
and  that  the  power  of  adjustment  which  Section  234 
(8),  confers  on  the  commissioner,  fully  safeguards 
the  Government  in  this  respect. 

“We  therefore  recommend  that  this  section  be 
amended  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  reading 
In  no  case  shall  deduction  under  this  paragraph 
exceed  25  per  cent  of  the  taxpayers’  net  income  as 
computed  without  the  benefit  of  this  paragraph.’ 

“In  presenting  the  view's  of  this  association  before 
your  committee  on  the  16th  instant,  Mr.  Butler  stated 
that  because  of  the  fact  that  the  public  press  had 
announced  that  the  Treasury  Department  had  recom¬ 
mended  a  larger  percentage  of  exemption  for  the 
mining  industry  than  for  any  other  industry,  he 
desired  to  express  to  the  .committee  the  associa¬ 
tion’s  approval  of  such  recommendation.  We  urge 
favorable  consideration  of  the  Treasury  Department’s 
recommendation  for  the  following  reasons : 

“First:  That  the  coal  industry  is  said  to  have 
paid  a  higher  percentage  of  its  net  income  by  way 
of  Federal  taxes  for  the  year  1917  than  any  other 
industry,  thus  clearly  indicating  that  the  coal  indus¬ 
try  as  an  industry  carried  more  than  its  share  of 
the  burden  of  Federal  taxation ; 

“Second :  That  the  hazards  of  the  business  are 
relatively  much  greater  than  the  hazards  incident  to 
almost  any  other  industry.” 


While  there  has  been  some  effort  made  to  secure 
the  discontinuance  of  individual  or,  as  they  are  some¬ 
times  called,  isolated  electric  plants,  it  is  pointed  out 
that  with  the  growing  demands  upon  the  central 
stations  of  the  electric  companies,  good  results  could 
be  attained  by  operating  to  full  capacity  the  private 
plants  of  large  size  and  hooking  them  up,  as  the 
saying  is,  with  the  lines  of  electric  companies,  thus 
securing  a  great  increase  of  electric  power  without 
adding  to  central  station  capacity. 


News  from  Pittsburgh. 

During  the  week  ending  with  Monday  night,  72,400 
tons  of  coal  passed  through  Lock  No.  1,  Mononga- 
hela  River,  and  256,800  tons  through  Lock  No.  3, 
same  river. 

Miners  employed  at  the  Raccoon  mine  of  the  W. 
H.  Shinn  Coal  Co.,  near  Burgettstown,  raised  a 
service  flag,  at  the  mine,  containing  20  stars.  Pri¬ 
vates  Frank  Zezulka  and  John  Blazek  of  the  Czecho¬ 
slovak  army  were  present  and  made  addresses. 

1  he  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Co.  has  received  a 
permit  to  dredge  5,000  cubic  yards  of  material  from 
the  Monongahela  River  at  its  coke  oven  hoist  in 
Flazelwood,  about  four  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
ri\  er,  and  dump  it  about  a  half  mile  further  up 
stream  at  one  of  the  company’s  plants. 

More  than  1,800  acres  of  coal  land  in  Big  Beaver 
township,  Lawrence  County,  have  been  purchased 
by  the  Crescent  Portland  Cement  Co.,  of  Wampum. 
The  lands  are  valued  at  $175,000,  and  include  the 
properties  of  the  Beaver  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  the  Wam¬ 
pum  Coal  Co.,  the  Dinsmore  interests  and  lands  of 
Matthew  Gunton.  The  new  owners  plan  to  increase 
the  production  and  the  force  of  men.  The  coal 
will  be  used  by  the  cement  company  in  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  its  plant. 

Foal  standards  set  up  under  the  old  competitive 
conditions  must  be  maintained,  even  under  the  stress 
of  war  conditions  as  they  exist  today,  was  in  effect 
the  substance  of  an  order  issued  Saturday  last  by 
C.  M.  Means,  head  of  the  instruction  division  of  the 
Fuel  Administration  on  his  arrival  in  Pittsburgh 
from  Washington.  Mr.  Means  made  it  plain  that 
the  satisfaction  of  the  purchaser  will  not  save  the 
operator  from  penalization  if  he  sells  dirty  coal. 

"Coal  considered  unfit  for  market  before  Jan.  1, 
1916,  when  competitive  business  was  suspended,  will 
not  be  ’accepted  by  either  the  Fuel  Administration 
or  the  Railroad  Administration  as  being  available 
now,”  said  Production  Manager  R.  W.  Gardiner,  of 
the  Local  Fuel  Administration  in  explaining  the 
discussion  he  had  with  Mr.  Means.  “If  coal  should 
contain  10  per  cent  of  ash,  but,  by  reason  of  the 
dirt  which  was  loaded  with  it,  carried  instead  25 
per  cent  of  ash.  we  lose— the  country  loses— 15  per 
cent,  of  the  effort  put  forth  in  the  transportation 
of  that  coal.  It  is  the  effort  in  transportation  that 
we  must  conserve.  Mr.  Gardiner  informed  Mr. 
Means  that,  during  the  week  preceding  his  coming 
here,  the  local  Fuel  Administration  had  condemned 
25  cars  of  coal  which  was  either  unclean  or  was 
mined  so  near  to  the  surface  as  to  make  it  unfit  for 
efficient  consumption. 


News  from  Johnstown. 

I  lie  Johnstown  Fligh  School  has  opened  an  evening 
course  in  mining,  which  is  being  taught  by  Joseph 
Lewis,  asst.  supt.  of  the  Cambria  Steel  Co.’s  mines. 

^  The  majority  of  the  5,000  miners  employed  by  the 
Cambria  Steel  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Midvale  Steel 
A  Ordnance  Co.,  and  located  at  Johnstown,  prob¬ 
ably  will  become  members,  in  the  open,  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America.  A  day  or  two  ago  the 
Midvale  announced  that  it  would  in  the  future 
“recognize  the  principle  of  collective  bargaining”— 
in  other  words  recognize  unionism.  For  60  years 
Cambria’s  mills  and  mines  have  been  non-union.  In 
’he  last  few  years,  it  is  known,  thousands  of  men 
have  become  affiliated  with  unions  and  thousands  of 
others,  union  members,  have  entered  the  Cambria 
mills  and  mines.  Ostensibly,  however,  Cambria’s 
mines  were  non-union.  Under  the  new  dispensation 
it  is  believed  that  the  men  who  are  members  of 
L.  M.  W.  will  make  known  their  affiliations  and 
that  unionism  will  be  formally  recognized.  There 
has  been  no  labor  troubles  of  any  sort,  the  decision 
of  the  holding  company  to  recognize  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  coming  as  a  result  of  the  war  and  its  new 
problems,  and  Cambria,  stronghold  of  non-unionism, 
was  swept  along  with  the  parent  concern. 


Daniel  M.  Carl,  formerly  secretary  of  the  Upper 
Potomac  Coal  Operators’  Association,  is  now  a 
first  lieutenant  in  the  Army,  engaged  in  railroad 
service  in  France. 
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Demand  for  Cleaner  Coal. 


Wholesale  Margin  Reduced. 


\eu  York  Administrator  Cuts  Commission  on 
Coal  Delivered  by  Barge  to  28  Cents. 

\n  order  has  been  issued  by  D.  W.  Cooke,  New 
York  State  Fuel  Administrator,  reducing  the  job¬ 
ber’s  commission  on  tidewater  business  from  35  cents 
per  net  ton  to  28  cents,  effective  October  1.  Authori¬ 
ty  to  increase  the  margin  to  35  cents  on  coal  phy¬ 
sically  handled,”  or  delivered  to  consumers  in  chart¬ 
ered  barges  anywhere  in  the  waters  of  New  \ork 
State  was  given  the  wholesale  interests  a  few 
months  ago  by  E.  B.  Gorden,  who  was  then  acting 
State  Administrator.  This  was  followed  by  similar 
action  on  the  part  of  the  New  England  State  Ad¬ 
ministrators,  so  far  as  bituminous  coal  shipped  via 
New  York  harbor  was  concerned. 

Below  is  the  text  of  Mr.  Cooke’s  order: 

Ry  virtue  of  authority  delegated  to  and  vested  in 
the  New  York  State  Fuel  Administrator  and  par¬ 
ticularly  under  the  authority  of  rule  25  promulgated 
by  the  United  States  Fuel  Administrator  on  May 
27th.  1918,  it  is  hereby  ordered  and  directed  that  on 
and  after  October  1st,  1918,  wholesalers  as  defined 
by  Rule  24,  dated  May  27th,  1918,  except  those  ef¬ 
fected  by  the  United  States  Fuel  Administration 
Order  of  August  6,  1918,  establishing  wholesale 
margins  on  similar  shipments  at  lake  points,  mar- 
add  to  the  purchase  price  of  any  coal  shipped  by 
water  and  delivered  alongside  consumer’s  docks  in 
New  York  State,  a  charge  not  to  exceed  28c  per  net 
ton  of  2000  pounds.  This  charge  shall  include  in¬ 
surance,  and  may  be  added  to  the  mine  price  of  the 
coal,  plus  freight  rate  to  tidewater,  plus  war  taxes  on- 
freight,  plus  demurrage  at  loading  point,  plus  actual 
boat  charges. 

This  order  does  not  apply  to  coal  delivered  to 
retail  dealers. 

Such  wholesale  margin  shall  include  any  purchas¬ 
ing  agent's  commission,  or  selling  agent’s  commission 
heretofore  authorized  by  the  United  States  Fuel 
Administrator  and  shall  not  be  in  addition  thereto. 

The  combined  charges  or  commission  of  any  num¬ 
ber  of  wholesalers  or  jobbers  of  a  given  shipment 
or  shipments  of  such  coal  shall  not  exceed  the  maxi¬ 
mum  charge  herein  allowed  for  one  wholesaler. 

Delos  W.  Cooke. 

New  York  State  Fuel  Administrator. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  28-cent  margin  is  to 
include  insurance,  which  will  average  about  3  cents 
a  toil  on  harbor  and  nearby  deliveries,  and  which 
under  the  former  arrangement  could  be  added  to 
the  35-cent  margin.  The  reduction,  therefore,  is 
reallv  nearer  10  cents  than  7  cents. 

It  is  reported  that  the  New  England  State  Ad¬ 
ministrators  will  also  order  a  reduction  in  the 
margin  on  soft  coal  shipped  through  the  New  Y'ork 
harbor  loading  ports,  if  they  have  not  already  done 
so.  In  fact,  it  is  understood  that  the  Rhode  Island 
Administrator  has  established  the  new  margin  at  26 
cents  a  net  ton. 

The  28-cent  margin  will  also  prevail  on  coal  de¬ 
livered  by  boat  to  points  in  New  Jersey  after  October 
1,  it  is  understood. 

Conditions  at  Atlanta. 

A  letter  from  a  trade  source  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  says : 
“Atlanta  has  received  approximately  50  per  cent, 
of  her  allotment  of  coal  and  it  has  been  delivered 
to  the  householders  and  apartment  house  owners, 
and  there  is  practically  no  coal  in  the  Dealers’  yards 
outside  of  a  little  run  of  mine. 

“The  recipients  of  this  coal  constitute  about  one- 
third  of  the  people  of  the  city.  The  50  per  cent,  of 
coal  yet  to  come  we  think  will  be  a  sufficiency  for 
the  two-thirds  that  have  not  bought,  provided  it 
comes  in  the  prepared  sizes.  The  people  yet  to 
buy,  are  those  living  in  rented  houses,  and  small 
users  and  will  buy  their  coal  as  they  need  it  and  as 
the  weather  demands,  and  burn  it  in  grates  or 
stoves,  and  consequently  will  be  badly  disappointed 
if  they  cannot  secure  the  prepared  sizes.” 


Coal  Trade  in  New  York  District  Asked  to 
Take  $20,000,000  in  Bonds. 

The  Liberty  Loan  Committee  of  the  New  York 
coal  trade  held  a  meeting  at  the  office  of  the  Coal 
Merchants’  Association,  in  the  West  Street  Building, 
last  Thursday  afternoon  to  perfect  plans  for  the 
great  drive  which  opens  today.  As  previously  an¬ 
nounced,  the  officers  of  the  coal  committee  are : 

Chairman,  M.  F.  Burns. 

Vice-Chairman,  Harry  T.  Peters. 

Secretary,  Joseph  V.  Chambers. 

Publicity  Manager,  Charles  S.  Allen. 

The  make-up  of  the  wholesale  committee  and  of 
the  committees  which  will  canvass  the  retail  trade  in 
the  five  boroughs  of  Greater  New  York  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  this  journal  last  week. 

At  Thursday’s  meeting  the  announcement  was 
made  that  the  coal  trade  of  the  Second  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  District,  which  embraces  the  metropolitan  dis¬ 
trict  and  adjacent  territory  in  New  York  State,  New 
Jersey  and  Connecticut,  is  expected  to  take  $20,000,- 
000  in  bonds  of  the  Fourth  Loan.  While  this  is  a 
large  sum  to  be  raised  in  an  industry  of  such  re¬ 
latively  small  personnel  as  the  coal  trade  of  this 
vicinity,  the  committee  believes  that  it  can  be  done 
by  hard  work,  and  no  effort  will  be  spared  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  the  allotment  and  if  possible  pile  up  a  big 
over-subscription. 


Notes  of  Interest. 

Archibald  McNeill,  Jr.,  of  the  Archibald  McNeil 
&  Sons  Co.,  of  Bridgeport  and  New  York,  has  been 
commissioned  a  lieutenant,  senior  grade,  in  the  navy. 
His  headquarters  for  the  present  will  be  at  45  Broad¬ 
way,  where  he  will  supervise  the  distribution  of  coal 
for  certain  government  purposes. 

At  Pottsville  last  Thursday-  a  deed  was  passed 
conveying  a  certain  culm  bank  in  the  Schuylkill 
region  from  the  Mahanoy  Construction  Co.,  to  Peter 
De  Julio,  head  of  the  De  Julio  Co.,  of  New  York. 
The  latter  concern  has  a  contract  to  supply  several 
hundred  thousand  tons  of  anthracite  to  Dr.  J.  P. 
Day,  Commissioner  of  Markets,  whose  plan  is  to 
sell  the  coal  to  the  poor  of  New  York  City  next 
winter. 

The  general  embargo  against  shipments  of  timber 
to  eastern  points,  recently  placed  by  the  Railroad 
Administration,  as  mentioned  in  another  column,  has 
been  modified  so  as  to  permit  of  the  movement  of 
mine  props  and  pit  posts  without  the  necessity-  for 
operators  requesting  permits  from  the  railroads. 
Transportation  offices  has  been  authorized  to  issue 
permits  covering  movements  originating  and  termi¬ 
nating  on  their  own  rails  including  switch  lines  at 
point  of  origin  and  destination. 

The  following  official  announcement  has  been  is¬ 
sued  by  Dr.  Garfield:  “James  H.  Allport  is  hereby 
designated  and  appointed  a  member  of  the  License 
Board  of  the  United  States  Fuel  Administration,  to 
fill  the  vacancy-  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Noah 
IL  Swayne,  2nd,  to  serve  in  such  position,  during 
the  pleasure  of  the  L’nited  States  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tor.  Effective  this  20th  day-  of  September,  A.  D., 
1918.”  Mr.  Allport  is  a  well-known  coal  man,  form¬ 
erly  of  Pennsylvania  and  of  late  years  associated 
with  important  bituminous  mining  interests  in  Vir¬ 
ginia. 

Incidental  to  recent  articles  relative  to  large  pros¬ 
pective  expansion  of  electric  traction,  it  is  pointed 
out  by  a  reader  that  the  Norfolk  &  Western  installa¬ 
tion,  which  has  been  so  frequently  referred  to  as  a 
most  successful  innovation,  was  dictated  by  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  handling  an  ever-growing  tonnage  through 
the  Elkhorn  Tunnel.  So  it  is  seen  that  in  every 
instance  there  are  special  reasons  requiring  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  electric  service  that  has  been  installed 
on  steam  railroads,  and  the  time  is  far  distant  when 
a  general  introduction  of  electric  traction  on  rail¬ 
roads  in  general  can  be  put  through. 


“Germany’s  Fourth  Offensive  Failed :  Our  Fourth 
Loan  Must  Not.” 


Question  to  Be  Thrashed  Out  at  Operators' 
Meeting  in  Cumberland  Next  Thursday. 

Baltimore,  Sept.  26. — A  big  meeting  of  coal 
operators  has  been  called  for  Cumberland,  October 
3,  in  an  effort  to  get  cleaner  coal.  This  section  es¬ 
pecially  has  been  swamped  with  dirty  coal,  and  the 
lesson  is  intended  for  all  the  operating  interests. 
Mayor  Thomas  W.  Koon,  County  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tor,  will  speak,  as  will  T.  W.  Guthrie,  President  of 
the  United  Coal  Corporation,  Pittsburgh;  J.  D.  A. 
Morrow,  General  Director  of  Distribution  of  the 
Fuel  Administration,  and  A.  W.  Calloway,  Director 
of  Bituminous  Distribution.  The  call  to  the  coal 
operators,  about  five  hundred,  as  sent  out  from 
WaHiington,  is  as  follows: 

“Owing  to  the  serious  situation  that  has  developed 
due  to  the  lack  of  proper  cleaning  and  preparation 
of  the  coal  being  shipped  from  Somerset,  Cumber¬ 
land,  Piedmont  and  the  upper  Potomac  fields,  a 
meeting  of  all  coal  operators  is  deemed  not  only 
necessary  but  imperative. 

“Owing  to  poor  preparation  of  coal,  railroads  and 
steamships  of  all  classes  have_  been  slowed  up.  Ef¬ 
ficient,  essential  war  industries  and  gas  producing 
plants  have  not  been  able  to  produce  ordinary  grades 
of  product  because  of  wide  variations  in  the  quality 
of  coal.  Coke  is  being  made  today  for  use  in  steel 
plants  that  are  making  shells,  ship  plates  and  other 
steel  products  for  vital  war  uses  and  the  quality  of 
the  coal  entering  into  the  manufacture  of  this  coke 
has  been  such  that  it  has  resulted  in  the  necessary 
rejection  of  the  steel  manufactured  therewith. 

“The  nation  will  not  stand  for  this  any  longer.” 

Fuel  Administration  to  Act. 

Thus  the  Fuel  Administration  has  taken  the  first 
step  to  correct  a  condition  which  has  been  pointed 
out  in  these  letters  for  weeks  past.  In  this  section 
repeatedly  plants  have  been  slowed  down  or  stopped 
by  bad  coal,  and  during  the  ice  famine  here  a  big 
ice  plant  was  closed  entirely  one  day  because  the 
coal  it  received  would  not  burn.  If  the  railroads, 
war  plants,  etc.,  that  are  getting  the  cream  of  the 
deliveries,  can  not  run  efficiently,  coal  men  here  say 
what  is  to  be  expected  for  operation  of  ordinary 
business  plants  that  get  the  cast  off  of  a  generally 
poor  grade  of  coal. 

Mine  interests  here  have  pointed  out  that  the 
trouble  was  with  the  failure  of  the  Government  to 
allow  some  penalty  against  the  miner  who  loaded 
bad  coal  and  secured  the  same  price  he  would  get 
for  mining  and  loading  good  coal.  Heretofore  the 
Government  has  apparently  been  loath  to  tackle 
labor  on  this  question,  and  meantime,  because  opera¬ 
tors  threatened  to  take  from  the  miner’s  pay  any 
fine  imposed  on  them  for  sending  out  bad  coal,  the 
Fuel  Administration  regulation  penalizing  by  50 
cents  a  ton  all  such  shipments  has  been  a  dead 
letter. 

May  the  Cumberland  meeting  find  a  solution,  is 
the  wish  of  every  coal  man  who  is  seeking  to  main¬ 
tain  the  standard  of  the  trade,  as  well  as  of  every 
consumer.  In  the  days  of  competition  there  was  no 
such  trouble  to  any  extent.  LTnder  Government, 
regulation  there  should  certainly  be  a  solution  for 
efficiency  and  fairness  to  all  concerned. 


It  is  with  particular  regret  that  we  publish  obituary 
of  our  old  friend  Spencer  T.  Williams  who  was 
identified  with  the  Boston  trade  for  many  years. 
He  was  known  as  a  careful  observer  of  market  con¬ 
ditions,  an  alert  trader  and  a  most  capable  business 
representative  of  the  large  interests  with  which  he 
was  identified.  He  was,  at  the  same  time,  a  gentle; 
man  in  whom  the  social  qualities  were  developed  in 
the  best  degree  and  had  frequently  acted  as  chair¬ 
man  or  toastmaster  of  notable  trade  gatherings  in 
Boston.  We  feel  sure  that  a  distinct  sense  of  loss 
will  lie  experienced  by  hundreds  of  the  eastern  coal 
men  now  that  Spencer  T.  Williams  has  passed  away. 


BUY  LIBERTY  BONDS. 
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More  Coal,  Says  Mr.  Noyes. 

Conservation  Director  Repeats  His  Appeal 

for  Steady  Work  by  Miners. 

Addressing  a  gathering  of  miners  in  Uniontown, 
Pa.,  a  few  days  ago,  P.  B.  Noyes,  Director  of  Con¬ 
servation  of  the  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration,  reit¬ 
erated  what  he  had  previously  said  in  a  speech  at 
Cincinnati  regarding  the  need  of  more  coal  for  the 
steel  industry  and  of  the  relation  between  coal  pro¬ 
duction  in  this  country  and  casualty  lists  in  France. 

“This  war  is  fought  with  steel  and  iron,”  said  Mr. 
Noyes.  “Steel  is  short  because  coal  is  short.  You 
have  a  terrible  task.  You  have  done  splendidly  and 
have  made  a  splendid  increase  in  the  amount  of  coal 
mined  during  the  past  two  years  in  spite  of  all  handi¬ 
caps,  but  still  more  coal  must  be  sent  to  the  steel 
furnaces  if  you  are  to  save  the  lives  of  your  sons  and 
brothers  and  friends  in  France. 

Germany  Had  Shells  to  Waste. 

“I  did  not  come  here  to  make  a  speech.  I  came 
here  to  tell  you  some  cold  facts.  Germany  taught 
the  world  something  new  in  the  science  of  making 
war  last  March.  She  got  together  a  supply  of  shells, 
and  guns,  and  every  offensive  weapon  greater  than 
the  world  had  ever  seen  before.  With  this  huge 
pile  of  shells  she  staged  a  terrible  offensive  with 
much  smaller  loss  of  German  lives  than  such  battles 
used  to  bring.  Having  shells  to  waste,  she  saved  her 
soldiers’  lives.  Wherever  the  German  line  went  for¬ 
ward,  endless  quantities  of  shells  were  exploding  as 
a  protection  in  front.  Wherever  our  men  were  lined 
up  to  defend  their  positions,  the  countryside  was 
deluged  with  shells  of  all  descriptions.  The  Ger¬ 
mans  fired  a  hundred  shells,  not  caring  if  ninety-nine 
hit  nothing.  If  the  hundredth  killed  a  man  or  broke 
up  a  trench  they  were  satisfied.  They  had  shells  to 
waste  and  that  wastefulness  protected  their  men  and 
put  ours  out  of  business. 

“Our  generals  have  learned  this  lesson  well.  They 
are  ordering  for  next  spring  cannon,  and  shells,  and 
bombs,  and  aeroplanes,  and  tanks  in  huge  quantities. 
The  orders  are  piling  in  on  us  and  other  orders  for 
ships  to  take  this  material  over  before  next  spring. 
Piles  of  munitions  are  to  be  prepared  in  France  for 
the  great  drive  which  will  bring  victory,  so  big  as  to 
make  the  German  piles  last  spring  look  like  thirty 
cents.  If  we  send  to  France  all  that  is  asked,  the 
casualties  in  the  great  drive  will  be  few  compared 
with  the  execution  done. 

Can’t  Fill  Pershing’s  Orders. 

“Shall  we  here  at  home  be  able  to  fill  all  of  Persh¬ 
ing’s  orders?  The  answer  is,  we  shall  not.  To 
make  these  munitions  we  need  steel.  At  the  rate 
we  are  now  making  steel,  it  is  impossible  to  fill  these 
enormous  orders.  We  cannot  increase  the  steel 
without  more  coal  than  you  are  mining  now.  Get 
this  in  your  minds. 

“The  question,  ‘how  near  are  we  coming  to  send¬ 
ing  General  Pershing  all  the  munitions  he  can  use 
to  save  the  lives  of  his  men?’  will  depend  absolutely 
on  how  much  coal  is  mined  this  fall  and  winter. 
Do  not  fool  yourselves.  The  more  coal  you  get  out 
between  now  and  Christmas,  the  fewer  casualties 
next  spring. 

“Many  of  you  mine  six  tons  of  coal  per  day.  That 
six  tons  will  make  one  ton  of  steel,  which  will  make 
25  three-inch  shells.  Every  day  that  you  lay  off 
unnecessarily  figures  against  yourself  25  shells  gone 
from  General  Pershing’s  pile.  If  you  lay  off  one 
day  a  week  until  next  March,  you  must  figure  that 
your  pleasure  has  cost  General  Pershing  at  least  500 
shells,  and  it  is  safe  for  you  to  figure  that  the  loss 
of  those  500  shells  will  be  at  least  one  young  man 
dead  who  might  have  come  back  to  your  family  or 
to  your  friend’s  family  after  the  war.” 


A  statement  given  out  at  the  offices  of  the 
regional  director  of  Eastern  railroads  announces 
that  the  record  for  loading  and  shipping  coal  on 
the  Great  Lakes  was  broken  recently  by  the  steamer 
Colonel  /.  M.  Schoonmaker,  which  cleared  from 
the  docks  of  the  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad 
at  Cleveland  with  a  cargo  of  14,767  tons  of  bitu¬ 
minous,  in  addition  to  406  tons  of  bunker  coal. 


Overcoming  Power  Shortage  in  Pennsylvania. 

£.  L.  Cole,  State  Conservation  Director,  Tells  Wliat  Is  Being  Done  in  Way  of  Increasing 
Efficiency  and  Saving  Coal  in  Public  l  tility  Generating  Stations. 


E.  L.  Cole,  who  has  charge  of  the  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration  s  conservation  work  in  Pennsylvania,  was  a 
speaker  at  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Electric  Association  at  Bedford  Springs. 
In  referring  to  the  Administration’s  policy  with  re¬ 
spect  to  public  utilities  and  what  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  in  the  way  o’f  increased  efficiency  and  coal 
saving  at  power  houses  in  the  State  Mr.  Cole  said: 

“The  Administration  frankly  and  freely  concede 
that  it  is  not  competent  to  deal  with  the  many  com¬ 
plicated  problems  which  arise  in  the  production, 
distribution  and  use  of  electric  energy. 

Several  months  ago  the  speaker,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  William  Potter,  Federal  Fuel  Administrator 
for  Pennsylvania,  placed  before  the  prominent  engi¬ 
neers  of  this  State  the  urgent  need  of  the  assistance 
of  trained  technical  men,  so  that  problems,  technical 
in  character,  could  be  solved  by  those  best  fitted 
to  handle  the  subjects.  The  response  was  most  gen¬ 
erous. 

Today,  representative  engineers  in  virtually  every 
county  in  the  State  are  enlisted  within  the  ranks 
of  the  Fuel  Administration.  They  are  giving  of 
their  own  time  and  talent,  without  stint,  and  without 
fees,  to  solve  practical  problems,  so  that  our  war 
industries  can  proceed  unhampered. 


hive  months  ago  the  speaker  was  directed  by 
State  Fuel  Administrator  Potter  to  urge  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  consider  the  feasibility  of  constructing 
power  plants  at  the  coal  mines  for  generating  from 
.500,000  to  500,000  kilowatts. 

“After  a  series  of  conferences  with  other  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  Government  a  bill  for  $200,000,000  for 
such  installations  has  been  introduced  into  Congress, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Government  at  Washing¬ 
ton.  More  than  half  of  it,  it  is  anticipated,  will  be 
used  to  finance  power  plants  in  the  anthracite  re¬ 
gion.  This  power  will  be  transmitted  to  'Philadel¬ 
phia,  New  Jersey  and  Maryland,  using  the  existing 
public  utilities  as  distributors. 

Reports  from  the  street  railway  companies  in 
I  ennsylvania  indicate  an  annual  net  saving  through 
the  institution  of  the  skip  stop  aggregating  125,000 
tons.” 


The  Miner’s  Grievance. 

I  liinks  If  His  Task  Is  So  Important  He 
Should  Get  Same  Pay  as  Other 
War  Workers. 


Conservation  by  Improved  Methods. 

“Through  the  aid  of  these  engineers,  the  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration  of  Pennsylvania  has  been  able  to  effect 
economies ;  in  the  consumption  of  coal  up  to  the 
week  ending  August  24,  at  the  ratio  of  657,930  tons 
annually.  This  conservation  of  fuel  has  largely  been 
q/Tected  by  improved  methods  of  combustion  of  fuel 
and  utilization  of  energy  without  expensive  installa¬ 
tion  of  additional  machinery.  It  is  the  judgment  of 
Fuel  Administrator  Potter  that  the  men  best  fitted 
to  advise  on  various  problems  are  those  men  who 
have  successfully  managed  industries  in  which  these 
problems  arise  daily.  The  second  decision  of  the 
Administration  is  that  it  is  the  wisest  policy  to  dis¬ 
turb  business  in  general,  and  particularly  public  utili- 
tes,  in  the  least  possible  measure. 

There  is  a  serious  shortage  of  power  in  various 
sections  of  this  State,  particularly  in  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  district,  which  includes  the  counties  of  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  Montgomery,  Delaware  and  Chester. 
There  is  also  a  serious  shortage  in  Luzerne  and 
other  counties. 

“The  administration  is  not  inclined  to  cause  the 
disemployment  of  anyone  in  any  industry  in  the 
State.  For  that  reason,  it  is  essential  that  the- peak 
load  be  broadened  and  that  the  hours  of  labor  be 
shifted  so  as  to  enable  continued  employment  with¬ 
out  interfering  with  the  production  of  war  neces¬ 
sities. 

Shortening  Store  Hours. 

“The  first  step  in  that  direction  was  the  shorten¬ 
ing  of  the  hours  in  Philadelphia  department  stores. 
The  v Philadelphia  Rapid  Transit  Co.  is  required  to 
transport  an  army  of  shop  and  munition  workers 
from  their  homes  to  their  places  of  employment  and 
return  every  day.  This  army  has  increased  bevond 
all  estimates.  By  keeping  the  department  stores 
closed  until  10  o’clock  and  closing  them  at  4:30,  the 
peak  load  both  morning  and  evening  has  been  broad¬ 
ened  and  material  saving  in  current  has  been  ef¬ 
fected. 

"The  Fuel  Administration  emphasizes  that  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  department  stores  was  voluntary,  and 
followed  a  twenty-five  minute  conference  with  the 
Administration,  when  the  necessity  of  broadening 
the  peak  load  was  pointed  out  to  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  big  stores.  Their  action  is  thoroughly 
appreciated.  Other  stores  are  following  this  exam¬ 
ple,  and  savings  small  in  themselves,  but  of  im¬ 
portance  in  the  aggregate,  are  being  effected  along 
similar  lines. 

“The  Fuel  Administration  has  been  a  consistent 
and  persistent  exponent  of  the  generation  of  elec¬ 
tric  energy  by  the  most  efficient  methods  devised  by 
the  engineers. 


riting  from  the  anthracite  region,  where  he  re¬ 
cently  spent  some  little  time  investigating  labor  con¬ 
ditions,  Amedee  J.  Casey,  editor  of  the  American 
Coal  Journal,  says  in  an  article  he  contributed  to 
the  Philadelphia  Ledger,  that  the  reports  of  high 
wages  in  ship  yards  and  munitions  plants  are  caus¬ 
ing  the  miner  to  ask  why  he  should  work  for  less 
money, .  inasmuch  as  he  is  being  constantly  told  that 
coal  mining  is  one  of  the  most  essential  of  the  war 
industries. 


The  miners  with  whom  Mr.  Casey  talked  did  not 
claim  they  were  unable  to  live  on  the  prevailing 
wages,  and  he  cites  as  an  instance  of  living  condi¬ 
tions  the  fact  that  when  operators  build  company 
houses  nowadays  they  include  a  garage  with  each 
dwelling.  If  the  men  made  such  a  claim  it  would 
be  in  the  face  of  appearances  which  indicate  that 
they  are  well  housed,  well  fed  and  well  cared  for  by 
the  operators,  besides  having  received  an  increase  of 
wages  last  December. 


° ccnib  uown  to  so 
cents  an  hour,”  continues  Mr.  Casey.  “This  is  an 
average  increase  of  28.5  per  cent,  over  wages  re¬ 
ceived  prior  to  last  December.  This  increase  was 
made  by  Fuel  Administrator  Garfield.  The  average 
miner  can  make  $30  a  week,  and  in  many  cases  the 
wages  are  much  higher. 

But  discontent  has  crept  in  because  the  miner 
has  seen  thousands  of  his  brother  workers  go  into 
otier  industries  and  receive  wages  higher  than  the 
nghest  paid  in  the  mines.  He  feels  he  is  being  dis¬ 
criminated  against.  More  than  thirty  thousand  an¬ 
thracite  miners  have  been  lost  to  the  industry,  a 
majority  going  into  other  work  on  account  of  higher 
wages. 

“This  raises  the  question  if  wages  in  essential  in¬ 
dustries  were  standardized  by  the  Government  would 
H  not  make  for  greater  production,  through  higher 
efficiency  and  a  more  uniform  supply  of  labor ?  To 
permit  one  essential  industry  to  take  away  at  will 
labor  from  another  essential  industry  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  the  fullest  co-ordination.  If  the  coal 
mines,  shipbuilding  plants  and  munitions  factories 
were  all  paying  equal  wages  for  equal  work  there 
would  not  be  the  dissatisfaction  noticeable  here 
among  the  miners.  The  incentive  for  men  to  leave 
the  mines  to  work  elsewhere  would  be  removed. 

"The  miner  now  understands  pretty  well  that  it 
is  just  as  important  to  mine  coal  as  it  is  to  be  a  sol¬ 
dier  on  the  firing  line  in  Europe,  and  only  a  few 
weeks  ago  he  was  so  told  by  the  President;  and  the 
conflict  between  the  desire  to  enlist  in  the  army  and 
to  remain  to  work  in  the  mines  is  now  not  mani¬ 
fested  so  much  as  the  dissatisfaction  at  the  irregu¬ 
larity  of  wages  in  Government  work.  The  operators 
are  powerless  to  help  the  situation.  Their  hands  are 
tied. 
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Editorial  Notes. 

The  success-  of  the  Liberty  Loan  is  a  matter  of 
business  concern  and  all  firms  should  join  in  the 
educational  efforts  that  are  being  made.  “If  the 
smaller  buyers  don’t  come  across,”  one  of  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  tells  us,  “the  larger  business  interests  must 
carry  the  entire  undertaking.” 

We  thought  it  would  come  to  this !  It  is  officially 
ruled  that  women  would  be  able  to  keep  warm  in 
cold  rooms  if  they  wore  heavy  underwear — the  long 
woolly  kind  that  button  right  up  to  the  neck.  A 
Chicago  man  has  delved  into  this  subject  and  boldly 
signs  an  edict  with  reference  thereto.  What  next? 

The  increased  amount  of  clerical  work  that  is 
necessary  in  coal  offices  is  becoming  very  burden¬ 


COAL  CATECHISM 

By  WILLIAM  JASPER  NICOLLS 

$1.50  Net 

Nicoll’s  Coal  Catechism 

is  a  complete  text-book  on  Coal — Its  origin,  production,  traffic 
and  consumption.  All  set  forth  in  a  series  of  questions  and 
answers. 

Information  Everyone  Should  Have 

but  which  one  must  seek  laboriously  through  many  volumes. 
“There  is  not  a  thing  about  Coal  that  the  author  does  not  speak 
of  with  the  authority  of  one  who  has  studied  his  subject  with 
patience,  both  consuming  and  exhaustive.”  His  knowledge  of 
the  subject  is  the  result  of  many  years’  daily  acquaintance  with 
both  the  practical  and  theoretical  sides  of  the  business. 

A  new  edition  just  printed  by  the 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  CO. 

Copies  for  sale  by 

SAWARD’S  JOURNAL,  15  Park  Row,  New  York 
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THE  J.  B.  SANBORN  CO. 

"COAL  TRADE  MERCANTILE  AGENCY  BLUE  BOOK” 

Standard  credit  reference  medium  for  the  coal  trade  since  1886. 
Used  by  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration  and  other  government  depart¬ 
ments.  Collections  handled  throughout  U.  S.  and  Canada  at  cur¬ 
rent  rates.  Representatives  in  all  principal  cities.  Main  Office, 
440  S.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


sickness.  In  Philadelphia  regulations  are  particu¬ 
larly  strict,  it  would  appear.  As  our  readers  know, 
exact  rules  in  regard  elevator  service  were  put  into 
effect  during  the  summer,  light  was  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  and  now  that  the  chilly  days  have  come 
along,  some  of  the  office  buildings  already  have  a 
peculiar  cold,  damp,  musty  atmosphere  that  must  be 
unhealthful.  Much  depends,  of  course,  on  the  amount 
of  sunshine  received  in  offices,  and  those  that  are  not 
so  favored  illustrate  the  need  of  artificial  heat.  In 
some  of  the  buildings  the  halls  are  heated  to  give 
some  life  to  the  atmosphere,  but  in  other  places,  even 
where  heat  could  be  secured  by  exhaust  steam  from 
electric  plant,  with  no  increase  in  use  of  coal,  the 
tenants  do  not  have  the  advantage  thereof.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  we  shall  not  have  too  much  in  the  way 
cf  bqartan  methods  in  conservation  d  fuel  supply. 


Thos.  D.  Haskett,  Pres. 

Ross  F.  Marine,  Secretary. 

POWER 

COAL 

CO. 

FISHER  BUILDING, 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

COX’S  CALCULATED  TONNAGE  RATES  BOOK 

320,000  CALCULATIONS  .  Invoices,  freight  bills,  coal  bills,  etc.  One  hundred¬ 
weight  to  one  thousand  tons.  Rates  every  five  cents  advance.  Tells  amount 
at  a  glance.  Weights  given  in  tons  and  hundredweights.  Extensions  Gross 
or  Net. 

Issued  in  three  volumes:  lc  to  $6.00;  $6.00  to  $8.00;  lc  to  $8.00. 

COX’S  TARIFF,  TONNAGE  AND  PRICE  EXTENSIONS 

The  Gross  Ton  Book. 

220  pages,  176,000  calculations.  Weights  given  every  hundred  pounds,  100  to 
160,000.  Extensions,  at  rates  per  Gross  ton,  Sc  to  $5.50. 

Can  be  used  to  reckon  payrolls,  miners’  wages,  etc.  Plain,  practical,  accu¬ 
rate.  Save  time,  labor,  money,  brains.  Railroad  companies  and  large  shippers 
use  them.  Sent  on  approval. 

CHARTER  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


some,  and  as  the  demands  of  the  army  and  navy 
become  the  more  pronounced  the  seniors  have  to 
take  a  hand  in  the  work.  “1  am  back  where  I  \Vas 
fifty  years  ago,”  said  one  of  the  veterans  of  the  trade 
the  other  day  as  we  noticed  him  figuring  on  certain 
returns  that  had  to  be  made  to  the  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion.  Not  only  is  the  curtailment  in  the  number  of 
experienced  employes  noticeable,  but  the  fact  that 
the  minor  executives  have  left  is  the  more  impres¬ 
sive.  The  staff  can  be  kept  up  to  the  mark  in  the 
matter  of  numbers  by  hiring  new  assistants,  but 
chief  clerks  and  junior  partners  who  have  been  able 
to  attend  to  the  routine  work  have  joined  the  colors 
in  so  many  cases  that  the  demands  upon  the  senior 
members  are  very  pronounced. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Fuel  Administrators 
will  recognize  that  too  much  coal  saving  will  lead  to 
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Anthracite  Orders. 


Embargoes  Against  324  New  York  Towns — 
Hartford’s  Allotment  Reduced. 

The  Anthracite  Committee  of  the  U.  S.  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration,  under  date  of  September  25,  placed  ail 
embargo  against  no  less  than  324  small  towns  and 
villages  in  New  York  State  which  are  ahead  on 
their  allotments  of  domestic  sizes. 

The  committee  has  lifted  the  embargo  against 
Glastonbury  and  South  Glastonbury,  Conn.  The 
allotment  of  those  two  towns  has  been  combined  and 
has  been  increased  from  2,000  tons  to  7,600  tons. 
This  additional  tonnage  is  to  be  deducted  from  the 
Hartford  allotment,  which  has  been  reduced  thereby 
to  286,267  tons. 

The  committee,  under  date  of  September  19,  has 
embargoed  the  following  New  England  towns: 
Avon,  Chestnut  Hill.  Xoroton,  Rowayton,  Saybrook 
Point.  Southbury,  Sterling,  West  Winsted,  Waure- 
gan  and  Wilton,  Conn.;  Riverside,  R.  I.;  Gray, 
Lewiston  an.d  Saco,  Me. ;  Belmont  and  Haverhill, 
N.  H. ;  Cambridge,  East  Granville,  East  Walling¬ 
ford,  Essex,  Evarts,  Fairlee,  Florence,  Lunenburg, 
Lunenburg  Station.  South  Lunenburg,  Quechee  and 
Riverton,  Vt. 

Embargoes  against  Marshfield,  Vt. ;  Elsmere  Junc¬ 
tion,  Del.,  and  Evart  and  Dighton,  Mich.,  have  been 
lifted. 

The  allotment  of  Marion,  Mich.,  has  been  reduced 
from  102  to  32  tons. 

Details  have  been  given  out  showing  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  Ohio's  allotment,  which  is  only  about  42  per 
cent  of  the  1916  tonnage.  Practically  every  com¬ 
munity  in  the  State,  large  and  small,  has  had  its 
allotment  cm  down,  and  Cincinnati,  Columbus,  Day- 
ton,  East  Liverpool,  Massillon,  Youngstown,  Zanes¬ 
ville  and  many  other  smaller  cities  and  towns 
will  get  no  anthracite  at  all  during  the  balance  of 
the  coal  year.  The  committee’s  announcement  states 
that  Ohio  has  large  bituminous  supplies  and  is  “far 
from  dependent  upon  anthracite.’’  In  addition  to 
bituminous,  the  use  of  wood  and  coke  is  urged. 


Mine  Timber  Embargoed. 


Permits  Must  Be  Obtained  for  Shipments  to 
Eastern  and  Middle  Western  Points. 

Washington,  Sept.  26. — The  Railroad  Administra¬ 
tion  has  placed  an  embargo  against  all  shipments  of 
forest  products,  except  shooks,  staves,  hoops,  head¬ 
ing  and  manufactured  containers,  from  all  points  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada  to  destinations  within 
the  States  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  New  York, 
Ohio,  New  Jersey,  Indiana,  Vermont,  Pennsylvania, 
Illinois.  Massachusetts,  Delaware,  Michigan,  Rhode 
Island,  Maryland,  Wisconsin,  Connecticut,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  which  became 
effective  September  16.  !n'  ■ 

Certain  exceptions  are  made  to  this  embargo,  in¬ 
cluding  such  products  when  consigned  to  Govern¬ 
ment  officers  and  departments,  the  shipping  board, 
the  railroads,  and  to  car  and  locomotive  manufac¬ 
turers.  Strong  efforts  which  have  been  put  forth  by 
the  National  Coal  Association  to  have  such  mate¬ 
rials  permitted  to  move  forward  to  coal  operators 
without  the  necessity  of  making  application  for  a 
permit  for  each  individual  shipment  have  thus  far 
been  unsuccessful. 

Coal  operators  whose  mines  are  located  in  any 
of  the  States  named,  requiring  transportation  for 
shipments  of  mine  props,  lumber  and  other  ma¬ 
terial  used  in  coal  mine  operation,  will,  during  the 
continuance  of  this  embargo,  be  required  to  make 
application  to  the  Car  Service  Section  of  the  United 
States  Railroad  Administration,  Washington,  D.  C., 
for  permits  to  have  such  material  shipped. 

\ssurance  has  been  given  by  Railroad  Administra¬ 
tion  officials  that  prompt  attention  will  be  accorded 
to  applications  of  coal  operators  for  such  permits, 
and  where  it  is  at  all  practicable,  they  will  be  granted 
immediately. 


BUY  LIBERTY  BONDS. 


Railroads  in  Middle  West  Handled  Record 
Coal  Tonnage  in  July. 

Coal  loading  and  movement  in  the  Central  West¬ 
ern  regional  district  of  the  Federal  Railroad  Admin¬ 
istration  during  the  month  of  July  was  the  greatest 
in  the  history  of  that  territory,  says  Hale  Holden, 
regional  director,  in  a  report  to  Director  General 
McAdoo.  The  loading  and  movement  of  coal  during 
the  months  of  June  and  August  was  about  18,000 
cars  behind  that  of  July.  In  discussing  the  coal 
transportation  situation  of  that  territory  during  the 
summer,  Mr.  Flolden  says : 

“There  are  14  roads  reporting  to  this  office  al¬ 
though  not  all  included  in  the  Central  Western  re¬ 
gion  and  the  loading  shows  202,658  cars  in  August 
as  compared  with  202,549  for  the  month  of  June  and 
220,701  for  month  of  July  and  as  compared  with  150,- 
940  in  August,  1917. 

“The  extraordinary  loading  in  July,  which  wras 
the  greatest  in  the  history  in  this  territory,  follow¬ 
ing  the  unusual  heavy  loading  in  June,  resulted  in 
a  production  greater  than  the  market  in  this  zone 
could  absorb  and  the  Fuel  Administration  was 
obliged  to  cast  about  for  ways  and  means  of  dis¬ 
posing  of  this  surplus,  which  led  up  to — ■ 

“1.  Zoning  coal  from  Western  Kentucky  out  of 
Illinois,  Indiana  and  Wisconsin. 

“2.  Agreeing  to  furnish  a  larger  tonnage  for  the 
Northwest. 

“3.  Opening  the  State  of  Michigan  to  Illinois  coal, 
which  it  is  thought  will  absorb  600,000  tons  of  the 
surplus. 

“In  view  of  the  surplus  of  mine  run  and  screen¬ 
ings  from  the  Central  Illinois  field,  there  has  been 
no  complaint  in  regard  to  car  supply. 

“The  surplus  of  poorer  grades  of  coal  will  dis¬ 
appear  by  the  middle  or  latter  part  of  September, 
but  the  roads  in  this  territory  are  prepared  to  meet 
any  demand  that  the  car  supply  in  sight  can  pos¬ 
sibly  make  Our  biggest  problem  therefore  is  keep¬ 
ing  up  a  full  car  supply.” 


Ohio  Miners  Pledge  Loyalty. 

Slow  work  in  organizing  the  various  mines  in 
the  southern  Ohio  field  is  reported  by  J.  H.  Pritch¬ 
ard,  production  manager  for  the  Federal  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration  in  that  district.  Both  the  miners  and 
the  operators  are  slow  in  selecting  their  representa¬ 
tives  to  the  joint  committee  at  each  operation,  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  plan  of  organization.  Mr.  Pritchard 
had  to  give  up  work  for  a  few  days  to  recuperate  at 
Mt.  Clemens,  but  will  soon  be  back  on  the  job. 

The  production  manager  will  soon  ask  miners  to 
sign  pledges  addressed  to  President  Woodrow  Wil¬ 
son  as  follows :  “I  hereby  pledge  myself  to  -fulfill 
the  obligation  placed  on  me  by  your  proclamation 
to  the  coal  miners.  I  will  do  my  share  to  mine 
enough  coal  to  fuel  the  warships,  transports,  mills 
and  munition  plants  and  to  ‘Keep  the  Home  Fires 
Burning’  until  victory  is  won  and  liberty  prevails. 
To  this  end  I  pledge  myself  to  work  full  time  six 
days  each  week  to  produce  a  maximum  tonnage  of 
clean  coal,  unless  absent  for  just  and  sufficient 
cause.” 


Big  Coal  Piles  Increase  Fire  Risk. 

Chicago,  Sept.  26. — At  a  recent  meeting  in  this 
city  of  insurance  company  representatives  the  hazard 
of  fire  from  the  spontaneous  combustion  of  soft 
coal  which  is  being  stored  in  large  quantities  because 
of  the  fuel  situation,  was  considered  and  a  special 
committee  was  appointed  to  report  on  the  matter. 

The  committee  announces  that  it  regards  the  situ¬ 
ation  as  serious  and  calling  for  immediate  action. 
It  recommends  the  adoption  of  a  mandatory  rule, 
which  is  now  being  voted  on,  requiring  that  all 
policies  covering  manufacturing  or  special  hazard 
risks  and  written  under  blanket  or  general  form 
after  October  1  shall  contain  a  clause  disclaiming 
liability  for  a  loss  on  coal  from  fire  originating  from 
the  spontaneous  combustion  of  such  coal. 

This  is  not  to  apply  where  the  coal  is  insured 
specially,  and  is  written  at  the  specific  rate  applicable 
thereto. 


HARRY  J.  TAYLOR, 

who  joins  the  selling  organization  of  the  Semet-Solvay 
Co.,  Detroit,  on  October  1,  after  15  years  with  the  D.  L. 
&  W.  interests,  as  mentioned  in  last  week’s  issue. 


No  Relief  in  Sight  at  Rome. 

A  retail  coal  man  at  Rome,  N.  Y.,  writes : 

“Having  had  two  years  of  strenuous  business  ex¬ 
periences,  we  cannot  see  that  the  coming  season  will 
be  much,  if  any,  relief  from  the  past  two  years.  We 
had  hoped  to  get  our  orders  in  before  coal  weather 
so  that  the  slate  would  be  clean  when  the  odds  and 
ends  came  in;  but  owing  to  the  limited  tonnage  re¬ 
ceived  this  cannot  now  be  done  and  we  dread  the 
approach  of  cold  weather. 

“With  the  constant  reports  of  large  tonnages  being 
mined,  we  fail  somehow  or  other  to  see  any  of  the 
results  in  this  town.  In  fact,  it  seems  to  be  more 
difficult  each  month  to  get  our  allotment. 

“As  for  the  tonnage  on  hand,  there  is  no  such 
thing  any  more.  For  more  than  fifty  years  we  al¬ 
ways  prided  ourselves  in  never  being  out  of  coal. 
Even  in  the  historic  period  of  1902  we  still  had  a  little 
coal  left  when  operations  were  resumed  at  the  mines. 
But  for  more  than  a  year  now  we  are  constantly  out 
of  one  or  more  sizes  and  consider  ourselves  lucky 
when  we  pass  the  day  without  being  compelled  to 
sweep  the  boards.” 


Shortage  of  Lump  at  Savannah. 

With  respect  to  the  local  retail  situation  at  Savan¬ 
nah,  Ga.,  the  Herman  Coal  &  Wood  Co.,  one  of  the 
leading  concerns  of  that  city,  writes : 

“We  are  quite  pessimistic  in  regard  to  the  coal 
situation  here  for,  as  you  no  doubt  know,  anthracite 
which  has  been  largely  consumed  in  this  market  was 
embargoed  in  the  early  spring  and  no  one  has  been 
able  to  cover  this  grade  with  sufficient  domestic 
lump  to  accumulate  any  stock  at  all ;  consequently 
it  is  a  hand-to-mouth  situation. 

“Run-of-mine  is  in  very  good  supply.  In  view  of 
all  that  has  been  said  in  regard  to  a  possible  coal 
shortage  the  demand  has  been  enormous  and  prac¬ 
tically  all  dealers  here  have  sufficient  orders  on  hand 
unfilled  to  carry  them  well  into  the  winter.” 


A  quite  distinct  intimation  that  many  consumers 
are  being  filled  up  was  conveyed  by  a  recent 
pamphlet  of  28  pages  sent  out  by  J.  P.  Cameron, 
the  Fuel  Administration’s  district  distributor  for 
Central  Pennsylvania,  specifying  hundreds  of  con¬ 
sumers  in  all  the  Eastern  States  who  have  soft 
coal  enough  to  last  them  for  some  time  to  come. 
While  there  have  already  been  complaints  received 
from  some  of  the  concerns  specified,  to  the  effect 
that  their  supply  is  by  no  means  ample,  it  H  probable 
that  in  the  majority  of  cases,  at  least,  there  is  a 
sufficiency  of  tonnage  and  it  is  gratifying  that  so 
many  large  consumers  are  well  fixed  for  the  present. 
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The  Enemy  Is  Watching 

By  NEWTON  D.  BAKER,  Secretary  of  War 


The  supreme  moments  of  our  struggle  with  Ger¬ 
many  have  now  come. 

We  have  carried  our  first  armies  across  three 
thousand  miles  of  ocean  and  joined  the  issue  of 
battle  with  the  military  power  of  a  nation  that 
has  been  for  forty  years  preparing  its  plans  and 
its  weapons  for  its  present  attempt  to  dominate  the 
world.  We  have  had  to  put  forth  an  immense 
effort  and  spend  a  fabulous  sum  in  order  to  make, 


in  so  short  a  time,  an  adequate  beginning  for  our 
gigantic  task. 

But  it  is  only  our  beginning.  We  must  follow 
it  with  greater  energy  and  support  it  with  increas¬ 
ing  power.  Men,  munitions,  ships  and  supplies 
must  go  to  Europe  in  a  larger  and  larger  stream. 
We  must  redouble  our  blows  and  add  constantly 
to  the  strength  of  those  blows,  if  our  initial  effort 
is  not  to  be  wasted. 


This  Means  That  Our  Fourth  Liberty  Loan  Must  Be  Larger 
Than  Its  Predecessors,  More  Enthusiastically  Sup¬ 
ported  and  More  Quickly  Than  Ever  Subscribed. 


The  enemy  is  watching  anxiously  for  the  first 
sign  that  we  are  faltering. 

Our  Government  Loans  should  go  “over  the 
top"  as  eagerly  as  our  soldiers  do,  in  order  to  carry 
with  them  the  terror  of  furious  attack.  Our  dol¬ 
lars  must  rain  upon  the  enemy  as  overwhelmingly 
as  our  hail  of  bullets  or  our  storm  of  shells. 


We  are  fighting  for  the  liberty  of  the  world,  for 
the  triumph  of  our  ideals  of  democracy  and  self- 
government  over  the  last  great  advocate  of  force 
upholding  injustice.  We  are  buying  with  our  Lib¬ 
erty  Loans  the  security  and  joy  of  our  people  for 
generations  to  come.  No  price  could  be  too  high 
to  pay  for  such  a  victory — no  cost  too  great  for 
such  a  purchase. 


Lend  the  Way  Our  Boys  Fight: — To  Your  Very  Utmost ! 

This  Space  Contributed  to  Winning  the  War  by 

CASTNER,  CURRAN  &  BULLITT,  Inc. 
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A  Time  for  Co-Operation. 


Mr.  Neale  Says  All  Concerned  in  Mining 
Operations  Must  Work  in  Close 
Harmony. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  operators,  mine  workers 
and  mine  managers,  held  at  Greensburg,  Pa.,  James 
B.  Neale,  Director  of  Production,  U.  S.  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istration,  said : 

“The  essence  of  maximum  coal  production  is  effi¬ 
ciency  and  this  cannot  be  had  without  hearty  co¬ 
operation  between  the  mine  workers  and  the  mine 
management.  Each  group  must  do  its  best  along  its 
own  well  defined  lines,  but  it  must  also  strive  to  help 
the  other,  both  by  actual  deeds  and  by  pointing  out 
ways  for  improvement.  Suggestions  and  construc¬ 
tive  criticism  must  be  given  and  accepted  in  a  true 
spirit  of  co-operation  and  with  no  thought  of  any¬ 
thing  save  increased  production. 

“If  the  men  making  up  the  mine  management  are 
true  patriots  they  will  be  only  too  glad  to  know 
wherein  they  have  failed  to  do  their  full  duty  in  pro¬ 
viding  ways  and  means  for  maximum  output.  They 
will  accept  cheerfully  criticisms  and  suggestions  from 
anyone  who  is  in  a  position  to  know  what  the  actual 
conditions  are,  and  they  will  do  their  utmost  to  re¬ 
move  every  obstacle  which  may  prevent  any  worker 
from  working  eight  hours  each  day  in  the  most 
efficient  way  possible. 

“Too  often  tonnage  is  lost  due  to  neglect  or  care¬ 
lessness  concerning  which  the  mine  management  has 
no  knowledge.  Such  things  should  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  proper  officers  and  they  should  be 
glad  to  have  their  attention  called  to  them  so  that 
corrective  measures  may  be  taken.  No  wise,  loyal 
superintendent  or  foreman  will  resent  having  facts 
regarding  bad  conditions  brought  to  him,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  should  be  grateful  to  have  knowledge 
which  will  enable  him  to  more  effectively  do  his  part 
in  the  great  struggle  now  going  on  in  France. 

“Now  as  never  before  we  must  have  a  hearty  spirit 
of  co  operation  between  the  management  and  the 
men.  Personality,  petty  spites  and  jealousies  must 
disappear  and  in  their  place  there  must  spring  up 
such  a  love  of  country  and  such  a  determination  to 
win  the  great  war  for  righteousness  as  will  sweep 
aside  all  obstacles  and  will  produce  sufficient  coal  to 
meet  every  need.” 


Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  RR.  Shipments. 

Shipments  of  bituminous  coal  and  coke  over  the 
Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie 'RR.,  from  the  various  dis¬ 
tricts  of  Pennsylvania  in  which  its  tonnage  orig¬ 
inates,  during  seven  months,  separately  and  collec- 


tively,  1917 

and  1918,  were : 

Coal 

_ A 

Coke 

Month 

1917. 

1918. 

1917. 

1918. 

January  . . . 

.  957,895 

1,063,437 

477,729 

568,888 

February  . . 

.  894,683 

1,124,648 

544,783 

607,979 

March  . . . . 

.  986,988 

1,306,579 

665,865 

720,508 

April  . 

.  883,110 

1,336,940 

586,786 

644,997 

May  . 

.  992,217 

1,331,831 

686,190 

650,516 

June  . 

.1.089,461 

1,331,954 

679,493 

687,011 

July  . 

.  1 ,092,668 

1,379,620 

623,965 

671,137 

Total  .  . . 

.6,897,032 

8,875,009 

4,336,544 

4,551,036 

Shipments 

over  the 

Pittsburgh 

&  Lake 

Erie  dur- 

ing  July  increased  286,952  tons,  or  26.2  per  cent, 
compared  with  same  month  of  1917,  while  for  seven 
months’  tonnage  carried  shows  an  increase  of  1,977,- 
967  tons,  or  28.6  per  cent. 

Coke  shipment  during  July  increased  47,172  tons, 
or  7.5  per  cent,  while  for  the  seven  months  the  in¬ 
crease  amounted  to  214,492  tons,  or  4.9  per  cent. 


In  co-operation  with  the  Department  of  Conser¬ 
vation  and  Development,  the  New  Jersey  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration  has  prepared  a  circular  in  which  the 
water  companies  and  water  departments  of  the  State 
which  pump  their  supply  are  requested  to  co-operate 
in  a  movement  to  save  coal  by  the  saving  of  water. 
They  will  be  asked  to  distribute  copies  of  this  cir¬ 
cular  to  all  their  customers  to  impress  upon  them 
that  individual  effort  along  these  lines  will  do  much 
to  check  waste  and  save  in  the  aggregate  thousands 
of  tons  of  coal  annually. 


Bituminous  Production  15  Per  Cent.  Ahead  of  Year  Ago. 

All  Districts  Shared  in  Increase  Recorded  for  Week  of  September  14,  with  Particularly 
Heavy  Gains  in  Central  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  Illinois 


The  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  estimates  that  12,- 
692,000  net  tons  of  bituminous  coal  was  produced  in 
the  country  at  large  during  the  week  ending  Sep¬ 
tember  14,  as  compared  with  11,206,000  tons  in  the 
preceding  week,  when  output  was  cut  down  by  the 
Labor  Day  interruption,  and  12,691,000  tons  in  the 
week  ending  August  31.  The  increase  over  the  cor¬ 
responding  week  last  year  was  15.7  per  cent. 

The  average  daily  production  for  the  week  ending 
September  14  was  2,115,000  tons,  as  compared  with 
1,827,000  tons  in  the  corresponding  week  last  year. 

Shipments  of  bituminous  coal  during  the  week 
ended  September  14  from  all  producing  districts  not 
only  exceeded  the  week  of  September  7,  but  also  the 
corresponding  week  of  1917.  Material  increases  oc¬ 
curred  in  central  Pennsylvania,  where  shipments 
amounted  to  36,884  carloads,  as  against  31,216  car¬ 
loads  during  the  week  ended  September  7,  in  Ohio, 
where  shipments  amounted  to  28,217  carloads,  as 
against  22,455  carloads,  and  the  district  including 
Illinois,  Indiana,  and  western  Kentucky,  where  ship¬ 
ments  amounted  to  48,694  carloads,  as  against  42,471 
carloads. 

A  considerable  increase  occurred  in  dumping  at 
the  lake  ports  during  the  week  ending  September  14. 
Total  tonnage  (including  vessel  fuel)  dumped  is 
estimated  at  1,159,296  net  tons,  an  increase  of  14.5 
per  cent,  compared  with  the  week  previous,  and  of 
9.9  per  cent,  compared  with  the  weekly  average  of 
July,  August  and  September. 


Recollections  of  “Little  Germany.” 

Our  friend  Joggins  noticed  the  little  item  about 
the  second  precinct  police  station  being  closed  up 
and  told  us  he  passed  by  the  old  Union  Market  sta¬ 
tion  a  few  days  ago  and  found  that  it  had  long  since 
been  devoted  to  other  uses. 

“Do  you  remember,”  he  said,  “what  a  neighborhood 
that  used  to  be  25  or  30  years  ago?  Something  on 
the  line  of  a  Little  Germany,  and  for  a  long  time  the 
'Captain  was  a  man  named  Schultz,  somewhat  on  the 
style  of  a  Weber  &  Fields  character,  with  his  little 
goatee,  a  genial  old  fellow  who  was  a  veteran  of  the 
Civil  War. 

“It  seems  to  me,”  he  said,  “the  Germans  we  had 
here  in  those  days  were  different  from  those  we 
read  about  now.  They  were  generally  immigrants 
who  had  to  leave  Germany  on  account  of  their  activi¬ 
ties  in  the  revolution  of  1848,  or  were  their  direct 
descendants.  They  got  away  before  the  more  recent 
ideas  of  militarism  became  so  prominent,  and  were 
good,  law-abiding  citizens  in  most  cases. 

“I  notice,  too,  that  the  Fifth  street  station  house, 
away  over  on  First  avenue,  has  been  closed ;  changed 
into  a  moving  picture  establishment.  That  was  an¬ 
other  German  section.  It  was  known  as  the  Suicide 
Precinct,  for  scarcely  a  day  passed  that  the  coroner 
was  not  called  to  pass  judgment  on  ‘one  more  un¬ 
fortunate.’ 

“And  do  you  know,”  he  continued,  "that  the  recol¬ 
lection  of  those  old  days  makes  me  think  that  the 
end  of  the  war  is  nearer  than  many  people  believe. 
The  typical  German  character  is  peculiar.  Bluster¬ 
ing  enough  when  things  are  going  right — domineer¬ 
ing  to  the  last  degree,  many  find — when  things  go 
wrong,  the  natural  impulse  seems  to  be  to  turn  on 
the  gas  and  lay  down.  With  Foch,  Pershing  and 
Haig  giving  the  Huns  no  chance  to  re-establish  them¬ 
selves,  it  seems  to  me  we  shall  see  them  lay  down 
before  long.” 


With  steady  work  assured  and  another  wage  in¬ 
crease  in  prospect,  more  men  are  now  applying  for 
miners’  certificates  than  has  been  the  case  for  some 
time.  Two  years’  experience  as  a  laborer  in  an 
anthracite  mine  is  required  as  a  preliminary,  and 
then  the  applicants  must  appear  before  a  local  board 
to  be  examined  as  to  their  qualifications. 


BUY  BONDS  TO  YOUR  UTMOST. 


Total  shipments  of  bituminous  to  New  England 
for  the  week  ended  September  14,  are  estimated  at 
600,803  net  tons,  an  increase  of  4.6  per  cent,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  week  previous,  and  6.7  per  cent  above 
the  weekly  average  for  the  coal  year  to  date.  Rail 
receipts  through  New  England  gateways  during  the 
week  are  estimated  at  204,624  net  tons,  9.5  per  cent 
less  than  those  for  the  preceding  week,  and  6  per 
cent  less  than  the  weekly  average  for  the  coal  year 
to  date. 

Tidewater  shipments  for  the  week  were  396,179 
net  tons,  13.8  per  cent  higher  than  for  the  week  pre¬ 
ceding,  and  14.7  per  cent  above  the  weekly  average 
for  the  coal  year  to  date.  All  harbors,  except  Balti¬ 
more,  reported  increased  shipments;  the  increase 
from  Hampton  Roads  was  6.5  per  cent,  and  from 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  54.1  per  cent.  Balti¬ 
more  showed  a  decrease  of  8.9  per  cent,  compared 
with  the  preceding  week,  but  was  considerably  in 
excess  of  the  weekly  average  for  the  coal  year  to 
date. 

Shipments  of  bituminous  from  North  Atlantic 
ports  and  Hampton  Roads  for  the  week  ended  Sep¬ 
tember  14  showed  a  considerable  increase  compared 
with  the  week  preceding.  Total  shipments  for  the 
week,  estimated  at  993,022  net  tons,  are  10.9  per  cent 
in  excess  of  the  7th,  and  10  per  cent  above  the  week¬ 
ly  average  for  the  coal  year  to  date.  Shipments 
from  New  York  and  Philadelphia  increased  13.5  per 
cent  compared  with  the  preceding  week,  Baltimore 
9.9  per  cent,  and  Hampton  Roads  8.7  per  cent. 


Brazil  to  Aid  Coal  Companies. 

To  encourage  the  development  of  native  coal  re¬ 
sources,  the  Brazilian  Government  has  issued  a  de¬ 
cree  offering  financial  assistance  to  coal  mining  en¬ 
terprises.  Companies  whose  annual  production  at 
present  or  within  the  next  two  years  exceeds  a  daily 
average  of  150  tons,  and  who  undertake  to  wash  one- 
half  of  their  output,  will  be  entitled  to  loans  up 
to  the  value  of  half  the  capital  cost  of  the  instal¬ 
lations  made,  and  the  value  of  the  mineral  prop¬ 
erty. 

The  Government  undertakes  to  establish  the  low¬ 
est  possible  freight  rates  on  the  State  railways  and 
steamers  for  the  transport  of  national  coal  and  by¬ 
products,  and  will  arrange  with  the  State-aided  pri¬ 
vate  railway  and  shipping  companies  for  a  corre¬ 
sponding  reduction  in  their  tariffs.  Further,  the 
Government  will  assist  the  development  of  coal¬ 
mining  by  constructing  the  necessary  railways. 


A  Big  West  Virginia  Development. 

Charleston,  W.  Va.,  Sept.  26.— The  new  $400,000 
plant  of  the  Mordue  Collieries  Co.  near  Whitesville, 
in  Boone  County,  is  now  in  operation.  Nine  months 
were  required  to  construct  the  plant,  in  addition  to 
which  there  has  been  six  miles  of  railroad  and  two 
miles  of  narrow-gauge  road  built.  That  the  plant 
was  completed  in  so  short  a  time  has  been  due,  it  is 
said,  almost  entirely  to  the  efficiency  of  Charles  L. 
Allen,  vice  president  and  general  manager  of  the 
company.  . 

One  hundred  houses  for  miners  have  been  built  and 
are  now  nearly  all  occupied,  while  for  the  present  the 
company  is  mining  coal  from  two  gas  coal  veins,  it  is 
expected  to  be  able  to  secure  the  largest  amount  of 
coal  from  the  Dorothy  vein,  and,  in  fact,  to  have 
seven  different  openings.  The  plant  will  have,  when 
in  full  operation,  a  capacity  of  3,500  tons  per  day. 

The  Mordue  company  is  headed  by  Thomas  N. 
Mordue,  of  Chicago,  widely  known  among  the  trade, 
who  has  for  many  years  represented  well-known 
West  Virginia  companies. 


The  present  rate  on  anthracite  shipments  in  sail¬ 
ing  vessels  from  New  York  to  Maritime  Provinces 
is  around  $6.75-7  to  Halifax  and  St.  John,  and  as 
high  as  $7.50  to  some  of  the  smaller  ports. 
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Mechanical  Dump  Bodies  for  Coal  Trucks. 

No  Chains! 


Quick  Unloading  with  Least  Wear  and  Tear. 

EDWIN  A.  MOORE,  Foot  of  Robeson  St.  Reading,  Pa. 


Hand  and 

Power  Hoist. 

Fixed  Angle 
at  All  Heights. 

Maximum  Effi¬ 
ciency  from  Your 
Motor  Trucks. 


Patented  Dump 
Bodies  for  All 
Purposes,  any 
Capacity, 
any  Chassis. 

Write  for  Details 
as  to  the 
Good  Points. 
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Notes  from  Cincinnati. 

C.  P.  Ware,  of  the  Middle  West  Coal  Co.,  is 
taking  a  well  earned  vacation. 

L.  H.  Stone,  manager  of  Jewett,  Bigelow  &  Brooks, 
is  spending  the  week  at  their  mines  on  the  L.  &  N. 
in  Kentucky. 

H.  D.  Everett,  manager  of  the  Western  Coal  Co., 
has  enlarged  his  office  quarters  and  also  enlarged 
his  office  force. 

G.  M.  Carpenter,  assistant  sales  manager  of  the 
Interstate  Coal  &  Dock  Co.,  is  in  Detroit  and  Toledo 
on  a  business  trip. 

Fred  Legg,  president  of  the  Logan  &  Kanawha 
Coal  Co.,  is  down  in  West  Virginia  this  week  look¬ 
ing  after  his  interests. 

G.  H.  Ewald,  assistant  sales  manager  of  the 
Smokeless  Fuel  Co.,  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  was  in  the 
city  the  past  week  on  business. 

B.  N.  Ford,  vice-president  of  the  Matthew  Addy 
Co.,  has  returned  to  his  desk  after  a  vacation  spent 
in  the  mountains  of  New  York  State. 

F.  U.  Fisher,  manager  of  the  Interstate  Coal  & 
Dock  Co.,  has  returned  home  after  a  business  trip 
to  the  home  offices  at  Green  Bay,  Wis. 

Corporal  Ernest  Spreen,  secretary  of  the  Wini- 
frede  Coal  Co.,  came  down  from  Chillicothe  last 
week  to  see  some  of  his  old  friends. 

J.  W.  Atchison,  of  the  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co.,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  was  in  the  city  last  week  looking  after  some 
material  for  their  mines  at  Clinch,  Ky. 

FI.  C.  McCoy  and  H.  S.  Brady,  of  the  Chisholm- 
Moore  Mfg.  Co.,  Cleveland,  stopped  off  in  Cincin¬ 
nati  on  their  way  home  from  Washington,  and 
looked  up  some  of  their  shipments  of  coal  that  had 
been  delayed. 

Frank  Kruse,  formerly  sales  manager  of  the 
Middle  West  Coal  Co.,  and  Edward  Fitzgerald,  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Producers  Coal  Co.,  and  now  work¬ 
ing  for  Uncle  Sam,  have  arrived  safely  over  seas  in 
the  Eighty-Fourth  Division. 

The  sympathy  of  the  coal  trade  in  general  is  ex¬ 
tended  to  Edgar  Told,  who  was  formerly  associated 
with  his  father  J.  H.  Told,  of  the  J.  H.  Told  Coal 
Co.,  at  Cincinnati,  in  the  loss  of  his  wife,  whose 
death  occurred  last  week  at  their  home  in  Cottage 
Grove,  Ind. 


Switzerland  Being  Reduced  to  Dire  Straits  by 
Inability  to  Get  Coal. 

That  Switzerland  is  threatened  with  industrial 
stagnation  and  even  starvation  as  a  result  of  Ger¬ 
many  refusing  to  ship  coal  to  that  country  except  on 
terms  which  could  not  be  met  without  inviting  na¬ 
tional  bankruptcy,  is  the  statement  made  by  a  Swiss 
commercial  publication. 

“Hitherto,”  says  the  paper,  “it  was  only  impossible 
to  use  German  coal  for  such  exports  to  the  Entente 
countries  as  were  designed  for  military  purposes, 
such  as  munitions  and  arms.  And  as  the  best  Swiss 
firms  made  no  munitions  for  export,  and  the  purely 
munitions  firms  were  making  very  high  profits,  and 
were,  therefore,  able  to  get  fuel  in  other  ways,  no 
great  harm  resulted. 

“Now,  however,  Germany  goes  much  further  in 
her  demands.  She  demands  from  us  that  we  shall 
use  no  German  coal  for  any  industrial  products  go¬ 
ing  to  Entente  countries.  Let  us  see  exactly  what 
this  means.  The  Entente  is  the  world  market.  It 
took  from  us  in  peace  times  four-fifths  of  our  indus¬ 
trial  exports;  it  delivered  almost  all  our  raw  mate¬ 
rial  with  the  exception  of  iron ;  we  need  the  indus¬ 
trial  export  to  the  Entente  States  to  pay  for  our 
foodstuffs  and  raw  material.  Without  this  export 
to  the  Entente  States  the  Swiss  Budget  would  be  in 
a  bankrupt  condition.  We  are  talking  not  of  the 
interests  of  private  exporters,  but  only  of  national 
interests. 

“And  what  would  be  the  further  consequence  ? 
There  would  remain,  of  course,  the  markets  of  the 
Central  States,  but  what  could  we  deliver  to  them 
when  we  do  not  receive  any  raw  materials  from  the 
Entente  States  and  from  overseas?  The  result 
would  be  complete  economic  stagnation. 

“Once  before  Germany  presented  such  a  demand, 
and  we  were  immediately  threatened  with  a  counter¬ 
move  from  the  Entente.  The  Entente  would,  of 
course,  take  counter  measures  which  would  injure 
Germany.  If  Germany  forced  Swiss  industry  to 
work  exclusively  for  her  we  should  no  longer  be 
able  to  pay  for  grain  from  the  Entente;  the  interest 
of  the  Entente  in  delivering  foodstuffs  to  us  would 
cease.  A  country  that,  in  spite  of  industrial  capac¬ 
ity,  furnished  nothing  to  France  and  Italy,  though 
both  these  lands  were  hungering  for  industrial  ar¬ 
ticles,  could  not  expect  France  or  Italy  to  send  in 
food. 

“It  is  necessary  that  all  our  technical  industries 
should  be  electrified  immediately  as  far  as  possible.” 


General  Notes. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  western  lines,  has 
asked  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  per¬ 
mission  to  increase  rates  on  coal  from  the  mines 
to  points  on  the  Canadian  border.  The  increases 
asked  range  from  10  to  30  cents  per  ton. 

Augustus  S.  Cobb,  formerly  head  of  the  Con¬ 
servation  Division  of  the  Massachusetts  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration,  has  been  appointed  Assistant  Chief  of 
State  Conservation  of  the  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration 
and  will  make  his  headquarters  in  Washington. 

The  summer  home  of  M.  S.  Kemmerer,  the  well- 
known  anthracite  operator,  and  the  Upper  Lehigh 
Hotel  adjoining,  also  owned  by  Mr.  Kemmerer,  have 
been  offered  to  the  Government  for  hospital  use. 
The  site,  as  well  as  the  buildings  themselves,  are 
well  adapted  for  the  purpose.  Upper  Lehigh  having 
formerly  been  a  popular  health  resort. 

“Buy  any  kind  of  fuel  you  can  get,”  is  the  advice 
of  Fuel  Controller  Chisholm,  of  Toronto.,  Canada, 
to  the  citizens  of  that  city.  “Some  cases  have  been 
called  to  my  attention,”  said  Mr.  Chisholm,  “where 
people  have  refused  to  buy  coke  and  the  small  grades 
of  coal.  They  should  be  glad  to  purchase  any  kind 
of  fuel  they  can  get,  as  the  scarcity  this  winter  will 
be  very  real.” 

The  National  Coal  Association  has  received  a 
communication  from  Lewis  B.  Reed  of  the  Facilities 
Division  of  the  War  Industries  Board,  as  follows: 
“Our  attention  has  been  called  to  an  article  re¬ 
cently  published  by  you  under  the  heading  ‘New 
Division  of  War  Industries  Board  Will  Look  to 
Development  of  New  Coal  Mines  to  Speed  War 
Program.  This  heading  and  the  last  two  para¬ 
graphs  of  the  article  are  incorrect  as  the  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration  will,  as  heretofore,  have  entire  juris¬ 
diction  in  all  matters  of  coal  and  coal  production.” 

At  a  big  mass  meeting  of  miners  held  in  Wilkes- 
Barre  last  Saturday  it  was  voted  to  cancel  the  reso¬ 
lution  passed  by  a  similar  gathering  a  couple  of 
weeks  before  requesting  the  Fuel  Administration 
to  authorize  a  wage  increase  or  take  steps  to  have 
the  men  inducted  into  the  army,  the  plea  being  that 
thv  could  not  live  on  present  wages.  The  rescinding 
of  this  action,  with,  its  implied  strike  threat,  was 
due,  it  is  said,  to  misunderstanding  by  the  public 
of  the  mine  workers’  intent  and  the  interpretation 
of  the  wage  appeal  as  pro-German  or  I.  W.  W. 
propaganda. 

The  cost  of  coal  cannot  be  increased  indefinitely. 
Production  costs  have  already  risen  to  a  degree  not 
appreciated  by  retailers  and  consumers.  The  splen¬ 
did  showing  for  the  patriotic  endeavors-  made  by 
anthracite  cities  and  towns  justifies  the  belief  that 
a  situation  amicably  arranged  can  be  arrived  at  but 
the  situation  is  a  complex  one  not  to  be  settled 
by  a  “work  or  fight  order,  for  miners  are  only 
too  willing  to  enlist,  as  experience  has  shown.  The 
perils  of  the  battlefield,  as  we  have  heretofore  in¬ 
dicated,  are  little  or  no  greater  than  the  perils  of 
the  mine  and  the  men  are  willing  enough  to  engage 
in  heroic  adventure. 

The  War  Commission  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
70  laymen  and  preachers  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  called  at  the  United 
States  Fuel  Administration  recently  to  tender  their 
services  in  any  capacity  they  might  be  found  of  use. 
Moderator  Smith  stated  to  James  B.  Neale  and  P.  B. 
\oyes,  who  received  the  commission  on  behalf  of 
Dr  Garfield,  that  tl  le  members  were  preparing  for 
a  speaking  drive  to  cover  the  entire  nation  from 
November  10  to  December  10.  Messrs.  Neale  and 
Noyes  afterwards  furnished  the  members  of  the 
commission  with  material  to  be  used  in  their  speeches 
in  aid  of  the  Fuel  Administration’s  work. 


The  Government  may  tell  producers  that  they  can¬ 
not  have  raw  materials,  unless  they  sell  their  goods 
at  fair  prices.  This  would  aid  the  anthracite  indus¬ 
try,  which  cannot  successfully  work  and  compete  for 
labor  with  other  Government  business  which  works 
on  the  cost-plus  basis. 


Fuel  Administration  Rumors. 

Rumors  are  current  in  Washington  regarding  a 
possible  shake-up  in  the  Fuel  Administration  as  a 
result  of  recent  disclosures  and  investigations,  some 
of  which  have  to  do  with  coal  matters  and  some 
with  oil  and  gasoline.  The  charge  is  made  in  some 
quarters  that  the  request  to  stop  the  use  of  auto¬ 
mobiles  on  Sundays  was  uncalled  for,  and  was  in 
fact  engineered  by  certain  oil  interests  in  order  to 
boost  the  price  of  oil  stock.  By  creating  a  false  im¬ 
pression  as  to  the  supply  of  oil  and  gasoline,  it  is 
asserted,  they  hoped  to  induce  a  lot  of  people  to  buy 
their  securities  in  the  expectation  of  a  great  boom  in 
the  oil  industry,  which  would  send  prices  soaring. 

The  “disclosures”  regarding  coal  affairs  seem  to 
center  around  the  fact  that  J.  D.  A.  Morrow,  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Distribution,  is  an  official  of  the  National 
Coal  Association  and  receives  a  salary  from  that 
organization;  also  that  the  opeiators  are  said  to 
have  spent  $1,500,000  in  assisting  the  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration  to  perfect  its  machinery  and  in  carrying 
out  its  distribution  program.  Apparently  there  is 
not  much  basis  for  a  scandal  in  this  connection,  but 
with  election  coming  on  there  is  always  somebody 
trying  to  stir  up  trouble. 


In  an  endeavor  to  hold  mine-workers  and  others 
to  their  jobs  and  contented,  a  plan  is  being  worked 
out  by  the  Government  which  aims  to  set  a  standard 
wage  in  every  line  of  war  work.  A  careful  checking 
of  prices  will  be  made  and,  so  far  as  possible,  stand¬ 
ard  or  fair  prices  will  be  enforced. 


Gain  in  Coke  Output. 

The  production  of  beehive  coke  in  the  United 
States  during  the  week  ended  September  14  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  632,000  net  tons,  as  against  615,000  net 
tons  during  September  7,  or  an  increase  of  3  per 
cent. 

The  production  of  by-product  coke  has  been 
limited  by  shortage  of  labor  in  Pennsylvania.  The 
operators  of  the  country  report  production  at  89.3 
per  cent  of  their  present  capacity,  as  against  90.5 
per  cent  during  the  week  ended  September  7.  Of 
the  total  losses,  shortage  of  coal  amounted  to  2.5 
per  cent,  labor  trouble  to  1.9  per  cent,  repairs  to 
plants  4.5  per  cent,  and  all  other  causes  1.8  per  cent. 

The  rebuilding  of  the  P.  &  R.  Ry.  between  the 
Raritan  River  and  the  Delaware  continues  to 
progress  slowly.  Pending  the  completion  of  the 
four-track  system  that  is  to  be  available  eventually, 
when  the  elimination  of  grade  crossings  and  other 
work  have  been  completed,  trains  run  first  on  one 
side  of  the  right-of-way  and  then  on  the  other. 
Yet,  withal,  despite  slow-downs,  good  time  is  made. 
Those  who  watch  the  undertaking  may  be  surprised 
to  find  how  much  up-hill  travel  there  is  between 
the  points  mentioned.  The  summit  is  not  reached 
until  one  gets  well  out  by  Hopewell  and  from  that 
point  to  the  Delaware  River  the  drop  does  not 
appear  to  be  nearly  as  great  as  the  climb.  Appar¬ 
ently  the  Delaware  River  is  at  a  higher  level  than  the 
Raritan  and,  of  course,  the  notable  height  of  the 
bridge  crossing  the  former  stream  has  a  material 
bearing  on  the  circumstances. 
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Philadelphia  Trade  Notes. 

The  coal  sheds  of  the  Atlantic  Fuel  Co.,  in  the 
Fifty-second  street  district  were  recently  damaged 
by  fire. 

H.  B.  Cornog,  vice-president  of  the  Cortright  Coal  • 
Co.,  recently  indulged  in  a  belated  vacation,  but  even 
then  confined  it  to  a  few  days. 

Francis  Landstreet,  Land  Title  Building,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  will,  we  learn,  soon  be  leaving  for  France 
to  engage  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  on  the  other  side. 

F.  M.  Emmons,  brother  of  the  president  of  the 
Emmons  CM.  Co.,  is  now  serving  in  France  as  a 
first  lieutenant  in  the  87th  Field  Artillery,  U.  S.  A 

A  portion  of  the  Fuel  Administration  offices  have 
removed  from  their  old  headquarters  in  the  Medical 
Arts  Building  to  the  sixth  floor  of  the  Shubert 
Building,  240  South  Broad  street. 

L.  C.  Emmons,  president  of  the  Emmons  CM.  Co., 
Land  Title  Building,  has  now  returned  from  the 
brief  business  trip  to  Cuba,  where  he  spent  a  couple 
of  weeks  in  the  interest  of  his  company. 

W.  D.  Hammer,  well-known  Lehigh  C.  &  N.  Co. 
salesman,  is  confined  to  his  home  with  an  infected 
foot,  due  to  a  bruise  received  while  inspecting  some 
of  the  company  mines  in  the  region  recently. 

James  Longstreet,  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Sales  Co. 
salesman,  is  doing  his  bit  these  days  by  giving  con¬ 
siderable  time  to  the  work  of  the  Anthracite  Distri¬ 
bution  Committee  in  the  Lafayette  Building. 

The  Philadelphia  Coal  Club  will  hold  a  Liberty 
Loan  dinner  at  the  Adelphia  Hotel  on  Thursday, 
October  10.  At  least  two  prominent  speakers  will 
address  the  meeting  with  a  view  to  advancing  the 
interests  of  the  loan. 

F.  W.  Foedisch  has  been  commissioned  a  captain 
in  the  Ordnance  Department,  U.  S.  A.,  and  it  is 
understood  that  he  will  appoint  several  lieutenants 
to  look  after  the  distribution  of  coal  supplies  to  the 
plants  under  his  jurisdiction. 

Joseph  H.  Reilly,  o'f  Philadelphia,  hears  good  news 
from  his  brother,  who  is  a  captain  in  the  107th  Field 
Artillery,  now  serving  in  France.  He  is  a  Williams¬ 
port  boy,  who  has  gone  through  a  complete  course  of 
training  in  the  last  few  years  and  secured  rapid  pro¬ 
motion  in  the  artillery  service. 

A.  G.  Solomon,  the  progressive  Norristown,  Pa., 
dealer,  is  another  enterprising  merchant  who  believes 
in  the  value  of  printers  ink  even  though  oversold 
many  times.  He  recently  took  this  means  to  inform 
his  trade  of  his  hopefulness  in  being  able  to  meet 
their  needs  even  better  than  last  winter. 

Following  the  Fuel  Administration’s  notice  to  the 
dealers  that  they  could  commence  the  delivery  of  the 
remaining  one-third  on  all  orders  unfilled  on  January 
1,  the  George  B.  Newton  Coal  Co.  displayed  consid¬ 
erable  enterprise  in  using  newspaper  space  to  ac¬ 
quaint  their  customers  with  the  situation. 

Fred  S.  Coale,  Philadelphia  representative  oi 
Coale  &  Co.,  Cumberland,  Md.,  is  now  managing  the 
Baltimore  office  as  well,  H.  W.  Oswald,  former  man¬ 
ager,  having  entered  the  U.  S.  service.  Mr.  Coale 
plans  to  spend  Friday  and  Saturday  of  each  week 
in  Philadelphia,  to  keep  in  touch  with  his  head¬ 
quarters. 

After  an  absence  of  several  months,  j’.  A.  Louns- 
bury.  sales  agent  for  the  Reading  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  paid  a  hurried  visit  to  the  head  offices.  He 
has  been  so  busy  handling  the  increased  allotment 
account  of  the  war  workers  at  the  seat  of  Govern¬ 
ment  that  he  rarely  comes  to  Philadelphia  in  these 
war  times. 

I  he  anthracite  Liberty  Loan  Committee,  under 
the  leadership  of  George  C.  Coughlin,  met  at  a  din¬ 
ner  at  the  Union  League  and  made  plans  to  excel  all 
previous  records.  Their  campaign  this  time  is  in¬ 
tended  to  reach  every  person  engaged  in  the  anthra¬ 
cite  business  m  the  city,  including  office  workers 
down  through  the  laborers  in  the  retail  yards. 


Columbus  News  Notes. 

H.  H.  Heiner,  president  of  the  Maynard  Coal  Co., 
has  gone  on  an  inspection  trip  of  the  mines  of  the 
,  Daniel  Boone  Coal  Co.,  in  Kentucky,  a  concern 
allied  with  the  Maymard. 

The  soliciting  committee  of  coal  men  of  Columbu's 
for  the  Fourth  Liberty  Loan  has  started  out  getting 
pledges  of  subscriptions,  and  has  already  secured 
close  to  $300,000  pledges.  The  quota  for  the  county 
is  $12,600,000. 

George  H.  Barker,  vice-president  of  the  Maynard 
Coal  Co.,  has  returned  from  Boston,  where  he  was 
honored  by  receiving  the  thirty-third  degree  in  Scot¬ 
tish  Rite  Masonry.  He  is  a  well-known  worker  in 
Masonic  circles. 

Roy  Brenholts,  of  the  General  Hocking  Fuel  Co.,  is 
about  to  enlist  in  the  army,  after  doing  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
work  for  almost  a  year.  He  recently  made  a  trip 
to  Washington  to  secure  an  idea  of  the  different 
departments  of  the  army. 

The  labor  train  which  was  secured  through  the 
work  of  the  Ohio  Coal  &  Rwy.  Co.,  to  run  from 
Athens  to  Bailey  Run  in  order  to  secure  a  better 
labor  supply  to  the  mines  in  that  district  started 
last  week.  While  the  running  of  the  train  was  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Director  of  Railroads  some  time  ago, 
it  required  several  weeks  to  find  the  three  passenger 
cars  used. 

The  work  of  building  a  cut-off  on  the  T.  &  O.  C.- 
K.  &  M.  system  along  Leading  Creek  in  Gallia 
county  has  been  started.  When  the  work  is  com¬ 
pleted  a  large  area  of  coal  lands  will  be  opened  for 
development  and  much  better  service  can  be  given 
on  the  railroad.  The  cut-off  is  designed  to  avoid  a 
big  grade  going  over  a  steep  hill  and  will  increase 
the  size  of  the  trains  to  be  hauled. 

Robert  Taylor,  Jr.,  resident  head  of  the  Hocking 
Valley  Products  Co.,  who  was  commissioned  a  first 
lieutenant  in  infantry  and  assisted  in  training  the 
Eighty-third  Division  at  Camp  Sherman,  has  been 
relieved  of  military  duty  temporarily  in  order  to 
permit  him  to  devote  his  attention  as  head  of  the 
producing  coal  company.  The  Federal  authorities 
believed  he  was  more  valuable  in  winning  the  war 
in  the  coal  industry  than  in  the  army.  He  may  again 
take  up  his  duties  as  officer  in  the  army. 


Big  Coal  Movement  in  Ohio. 

Production  figures  announced  by  W.  D.  McKinney, 
commissioner  of  the  Southern  Ohio  Coal  Exchange, 
who  is  also  Federal  representative  in  the  southern 
Ohio  field  and  Mason  County,  West  Virginia,  shows 
a  good  condition  in  Ohio.  The  figures  cover  the 
entire  production  moved  on  the  various  railroads,  but 
do  not  include  that  used  for  railroad  fuel  on  the 
lines  where  the  fuel  originates. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  the  produc¬ 
tion  in  the  entire  State  was  17, 9%, 685  tons.  In  July 
the  production  was  3,931,096  tons.  For  the  first  six 
months  of  the  year  the  production  in  the  southern 
Ohio  field,  which  includes  the  Hocking  Valley  proper, 
Jackson,  Crooksville  and  Pomeroy  Bend  fields 
amounted  to  6,156,729  tons.  For  July  the  production 
in  the  same  area  was  1,272,099  tons. 

Mr.  McKinney  believes  that  Ohio  will  produce 
between  2,000,000  and  3,000,000  tons  more  in  1918 
than  in  the  previous  year.  His  estimate  in  the 
southern  Ohio  field  is  between  16,750,000  and  17,000,- 
000  tons,  as  compared  with  15,000,000  tons  produced 
last  year. 


Announcement  is  made  from  anthracite  headquar¬ 
ters  that,  in  line  with  the  suggestion  of  President 
Wilson,  mine-workers  who  accept  deferred  classifi¬ 
cation  from  their  local  or  district  draft  boards  will 
receive  honor  certificates  to  prevent  adverse  com¬ 
ment  by  thoughtless  people.  It  is  a  definite  and 
effective  way  for  the  nation  to  show  the  mine-worker 
and  the  world  that  he  is  doing  the  nation  a  better 
service  mining  coal  than  by  carrying  a  gun.  The 
Scranton  district  board  paved  the  way  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  in  the  anthracite  region,  with  such  a  card. 
The  mine-worker  is  instructed  to  always'  carry  it 
with  him. 


West  Virginia  Notes. 

Flooded  in  March  by  high  water  in  the  Elk  River, 
the  Gilmer  mines  of  the  Davis-Copen  Coal  Co.  have 
just  been  restored  to  operations  again. 

The  plant  of  the  Clinton  Coal  Co.  near  Morgan¬ 
town,  under  the  management  of  J.  S.  Griffiths,  will  be 
ready  for  operation  by  the  first  of  November. 

With  the  installation  of  new  equipment  and  the 
erection  of  a  new  tipple,  the  Sarepi  Coal  Co.,  operat¬ 
ing  in  the  Monongalia-Preston  field,  is  in  a  position 
to  increase  its  output. 

Pittsburgh  men  have  taken  over  the  mine  of  the 
Quality  Cement  Co.  in  Monongalia  County,  the  pur¬ 
chaser  being  the  Consumers’  Coal  Co.  The  plant 
has  an  output  of  2,500  tons  a  day. 

With  new  mining  machines,  motors,  etc.,  installed 
and  with  a  number  of  new  houses  for  miners  com¬ 
pleted,  the  Osage  Coal  Co.  has  arranged  to  increase 
the  output  of  its  plant  near  Morgantowm. 

A  new  local  enterprise  has  been  launched  in  Harri¬ 
son  County  by  Louis  E.  Dorsey  and  others,  of  Clarks¬ 
burg.  The  new  company  will  operate  under  the 
name  of  the  Clarksburg  Domestic  Fuel  Co. 

Taylor  County  coal  men  will  develop  lands  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Opekiska,  Monongalia  County,  hav¬ 
ing  secured  a  charter  for  the  Somerville  Coal  Co. 
The  incorporators  include  Eugene  Somerville  and 
Rufus  Holden,  of  Grafton. 

Charleston  men  have  launched  a  new  coal  venture 
in  the  Big  Sandy  District  of  Kanawha  County, 
where  the  plant  of  the  Central  By-Products  Coal 
Co.  will  be  established,  representing  an  expenditure 
of  about  $60,000.  The  company  was  organized  by 
former  Judge  H.  D.  Rummell,  H.  D.  Rummell, 

D.  O.  Blagg,  FI.  T.  Smarr  and  j’.  C.  Morris. 

Capitalized  at  $100,000,  the  Clay  County  Fuel  Co. 
will  start  an  operation  at  Hartland,  in  Clay  County. 
Charleston  and  Philippi  business  men  are  princi¬ 
pally  interested  in  the  new  enterprise,  as  follows : 
A.  A.  Lilly"-,  former  Attorney  General  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  ;  S.  A.  Moore  and  A.  J.  Peck,  all  of  Charles¬ 
ton,  and  William  T.  George  and  H.  J.  Wilcox,  of 
Philippi. 

Wagon  mine  operators  of  Harrison  County  have 
formed  themselves  into  an  association  and  have 
elected  L.  E.  Dorsey  as  temporary  chairman  and 

E.  W.  Bell  as  secretary.  They  believe  they  can 
present  figures  showing  the  aggregate  production 
from  wagon  mines  which  will  insure  such  mines 
greater  consideration  at  the  hands  of  the  railroads, 
whom  the  operators  claim  often  leave  ten  or  fifteen 
cars  standing  idle  near  wagon  mines,  which  might 
be  loaded  out  for  western  points  with  coal  and  re¬ 
turned  with  grain. 

The  New  England  Fuel  &  Transportation  Co.  will 
be  enabled  to  develop  its  large  Empire,  or  Davis, 
holdings  in  Monongalia  County  through  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  railroad  thirty  miles  in  length  through 
the  Indian  Creek  district  of  that  county  to  Blacks- 
ville.  The  new  railroad  is  to  be  known  as  the  Indian 
Creek  &  Northern  and  will  connect  with  the  Monon- 
gahela  Railway.  One  of  the  largest  of  the  New 
England  Transportation  Co.’s  plants  will  be  located 
about  a  mile  from  the  terminal  of  the  new  road. 
This  plant  when  in  full  operation  will  have  a  capacity 
of  forty  cars  a  dayr.  It  is  planned  . to  have  the  line 
finished  to  this  point  by  December  1. 


Liberty  Bonds. 

The  time  has  now  arrived  for  -floating  the  fourth 
issue  of  Liberty  Bonds.  You  are  going  to  buy,  of 
course;  probably  you  have  already  decided  in  your 
own  mind  the  exact  amount  you  will  invest.  Don’t 
limit  your  purchases.  Buy  on  credit,  if  need  be,  but 
take  all  that  you  can  possibly  carry.  All  over-sub¬ 
scription  to  the  fourth  issue,  added  to  the  glorious 
successes  of  our  forces,  will  reveal  even  to  Germany 
that  the  end  of  the  war  is  in  sight. 


Every  subscriber  to  the  Liberty  Loan  helps  feed 
our  soldiers. 
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Chu.  W.  Mills,  Pres.  Eugene  Walling,  Sec.  and  Treas.  H.  Hoel,  Supt. 

CLIMAX  COAL  COMPANY 

MINERS  AND  SHIPPERS 

BITUMINOUS  COAL 

GENERAL  OFFICE:  LAND  TITLE  BLDG.,  PHILADELPHIA 
CLIMAX  MINES,  LOCKPORT  STATION,  PENN  A. 


COAL  POCKETS 

Timber  or  Concrete 
Construction 


Send  for  Our  Catalogue 


GUARANTEE  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

140  CEDAR  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


The  Century  Coal  Co. 

Miners  and  Shippers  of  Mines: 

CENTURY  COAL  Century,  W.  Va. 

Main  Office:  10  South  Street,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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Order  to  Stop  Working  Old  Coke  Dumps 
Came  as  a  Surprise  to  Many. 

The  Fuel  Administration’s  order  prohibiting  the 
working  over  of  old  dumps  so  as  to  regain  the  coke 
came  as  a  complete  surprise  to  the  majority  of  the 
trade,  according  to  the  Connellsville  Courier,  which 
adds : 

“Whether  the  initiative  in  this  matter  was  taken 
by  coke  operators  or  by  the  F'uel  Administration  is 
not  known,  but  it  is  reported  that  the  operations 
were  distasteful  to  a  number  of  operators,  who  lost 
men  to  the  contractors  who  were  working  the  dumps, 
the  contractors  being  able  to  pay  fancy  wages  as 
the  dumps  cost  them  very  little  and  selling  prices 
for  the  material  regained  ran  up  to  $6.75. 

“Coming  so  soon  after  the  regulations  promul¬ 
gated  fixing  limit  prices  to  coke  breeze  and  vari¬ 
ous  descriptions  of  material  produced  from  dumps 
the  order  must  have  been  considered  for  only  a  short 
time,  as  the  consent  of  the  Fuel  Administration  to 
take  a  revision  under  advisement  indicates.  The 
material  was  being  sold  for  household  purposes,  and 
other  fuel  can  be  used  instead,  whereas  for  furnace 
coke  there  is  no  substitute.” 

Of  the  situation  at  by-product  plants  the  Courier 
says:  “Illustrative  of  conditions  as  to  coal  supply 
to  by-product  ovens  it  may  be  noted  that  for  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  past  not  a  single  by-product  coking  op¬ 
eration  in  either  Pennsylvania  or  Ohio  has  reported 
any  loss  of  coke  production  due  to  coal  shortage, 
whereas  Illinois  has  reported  losses  of  five  to  six  per 
cent  and  Indiana  losses  averaging  about  15  per  cent, 
on  account  of  lack  of  coal.” 


Mr.  Moseley  Warns  of  Possible  Rationing  If 
Economy  Pleas  Are  Not  Observed 

M.  P.  Moseley,  Assistant  State  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tor  and  Chief  of  Conservation  for  New  York  State, 
has  issued  an  appeal  to  the  public  to  be  economical 
in  the  use  of  anthracite,  intimating  that  in  no  other 
way  can  coal  rationing  be  avoided  in  this  country. 

“Americans  at  home  do  not  know  what  restricted 
consumption  of  fuel  means  as  it  is  understood  and 
enforced  in  England,  France  and  Italy,”  says  Mr. 
Moseley.  “Northern  France  and  England  are 
cooler  than  the  greater  part  of  the  United  States, 
but  the  people  receive  a  quantity  of  fuel  for  the 
year  in  fixed  rations  that  Americans  would  regard 
as  inadequate. 

“The  English  coal  rations  are  less  than  half  the 
average  consumption  in  the  United  States  and  about 
one-third  of  the  coal  consumed  by  Americans  who 
do  not  have  to  count  the  cost  too  closely.  The  State 
Fuel  Administrator  asks  the  public  to  economize, 
but  has  not  yet  limited  household  consumption,  and 
will  not  do  so  if  it  can  be  avoided. 

“If  consumption  is  kept  within  bounds  the  pub¬ 
lic  will  escape  restriction.  So  it  is  to  the  interest 
of  every  citizen  to  avoid  waste  and  to  report  to  the 
State  Fuel  Administrator  any  infractions  by  other 
persons  of  the  unwritten  law  governing  the  use  of 
coal.  Co-ordination  of  this  kind  will  save  the  coal 
needed  to  win  the  war  without  imposing  real  sac¬ 
rifice  on  any  one.” 

Mr.  Moseley  said  that  if  people  exercised  economy 
in  the  use  of  coal  he  believed  there  would  be  enough 
to  go  around,  provided  the  winter  is  no  more  than 
normally  severe.  This,  he  added,  applies  both  to 
New  York  City  and  the  State  at  large.  He  referred 
to  the  fact  that  additional  steaming  facilities  have 
been  provided  at  the  New  York  harbor  coal  piers 
and  that  arrangements  have  been  made  to  use  ice 
breakers,  if  necessary,  to  keep  the  channels  open. 


Destinations  of  N.  &  W.  Tonnage. 


Shipments.  1917. 

Tide,  f’gn  coal..  .  205,105 

Tide,  f’gn  coke . 

fide,  coast,  coal....  258.481 

Other  dom.  coal.  .2,520,063 

Other  dom.  coke.  . .  191,757 


Total  . .,3.175.406 


Jujw.  Six  Months, 

191 8.  ^  1917.  1918.' 

127,792  1,216,094  815,643 

1.317  16,844  4,574 

529.801  1.599,030  2,752,332 

2,049,650  13,575,217  11,193,669 
189,030  1,191,196  1,247,690 


2,897,590  17,598,381  16,013,908 


BUY  LIBERTY  BONDS. 


Anthracite  and  Bituminous  Prices  in  Eastern  Trade. 

Government  Anthracite  Prices — Company 


White^  Ash, _  Red  Ash.  Lykens  Valley. 


F.  o.  b.  New  York 

— * - , 

F.  o.  b.  New  York 

/ - 

- a 

Mines. 

lower  ports. 

Mines. 

lower  ports. 

Mines. 

lower  ports. 

Broken  . 

...  $4.90 

$6.80 

$5.10 

$7.00 

$5.35 

$7.25 

Egg . 

.  .  .  4.80 

6.70 

5.00 

6.90 

5.25 

7.15  | 

Stove  . 

. . .  5.05 

6.95 

5.25 

7.15 

5.65 

7.55 

Chestnut  . 

...  5.15 

7.05 

5.25 

7.15 

5.65 

7.55 

Pea  . 

. . .  3.75 

5.50 

3.85 

5.65 

4.10 

5.85 

Buckwheat  . 

. . .  3.40* 

5.15* 

Rice  . 

. . .  2.90* 

4.65* 

Barley  . 

. . .  2.40* 

4.15* 

...  . 

...  . 

*Price  not  fixed 

by  Government;  established  by 

some  of 

largest  producers. 

Government  Anthracite  Prices — Individual 

White  Ash. 

A 

Red  Ash. 

A 

Lykens  Valley. 

F.  o.  b.  New  York 

F.  o.  b.  New  York 

' 

Mines. 

lower  ports. 

Mines. 

lower  ports.  * 

Mines. 

lower  ports. 

Broken  . 

. ..  $5.65 

$7.55 

$5.85 

$7.75 

$6.10 

$8.00 

Egg  . 

...  5.55 

7.45 

5.75 

7.65 

6.00 

7.90 

Stove  . 

. . .  5.80 

7.70 

6.00 

7.95 

6.40 

8.30 

Chestnut . 

...  5.90 

7.80 

6.00 

7.95 

6.40 

8.30 

Pea . 

. . .  4.50 

6.25 

4.60 

6.35 

4.85 

6.60 

Buckwheat  . 

. ..  4.15* 

5.90* 

Rice  . 

. . .  3.35* 

5.10* 

•  •  •  • 

Barley  . 

. . .  2.35* 

4.10* 

•  •  .  • 

.... 

"Price  not  fixed  by  Government:  is  the  quotation  of  some  of  the  largest  independent  operators. 

The  above  tidewater  prices  of  Company  and  Individual  coal  include  a  five-cent  pier  screening  charge  in  the  case  of  chestnut 
and  larger  sizes,  but  are  exclusive  of  the  three  per  cent,  war  freight  tax. 


rate. 


Prices  at  the  upper  ports  in  New  York  harbor  are  five  cents  higher  than  at  the  lower 

Government  Bituminous  Prices — New 


Producing  Regions. 

Clearfield,  Cambria,  Somerset,  Huntingdon,  Indiana,  etc. 

Georges  Creek,  Upper  Potomac,  etc . 

Pittsburgh,  Westmoreland,  Connellsville,  etc . 

Fairmont-CIarksburg  district . 


Producing  Regions. 

Clearfield,  Cambria,  Somerset,  Huntingdon,  Indiana, etc. 

Georges  Creek,  Upper  Potomac,  etc . . 

Westmoreland,  Connellsville,  etc . . 

Fairmont,  Clarksburg,  etc . 


than  at  the  lower  ports  by  reason 

York  Market 

F.  o.  b.  Mines. 

_ A 

of  higher  fre 

Screened. 

Mine-run. 

(gross) 

(gross) 

(gross) 

$3.30 

$3.30 

$3.30 

3.36 

3.08 

2.80 

2.91 

2.63 

2.63 

3.08 

2.80 

2.52 

F.  o.  b. 

New  York  Harbor  Piers. 

Screened. 

Mine-run. 

(gross) 

(gross) 

(gross) 

$5.45 

$5.45 

$5.45 

5.51 

5.23 

4.95 

5.31 

5.03 

5.03 

5.48 

5.20 

4.92 

The  above  prices  are  exclusive  of  the  three  per  cent,  war  freight  tax. 

Coal  sold  in  the  offshore  export  trade  (as  distinguished  from  the  Canadian  export  trade)  is  subject  to 
advance  of  $1.35  per  net  ton.  or  $1.51  per  gross,  as  is  also  tonnage  supplied  for  foreign  bunker  purposes. 


maximum 


Coal  Shortage  in  New  Zealand 

That  a  world-wide  coal  shortage  is  not 'merely 
a  figure  of  speech  is  shown  by  a  recent  report  from 
Consul  General  W  inslow,  at  Auckland,  who  says 
that  there  has  been  a  shortage  in  the  coal  supply 
in  New  Zealand  for  the  past  year  for  two  reasons — 
a  decrease  in  the  production  of  the  local  mines  and 
also  in  imports  from  Australia. 

During  1917  the  mines  produced  but  2,068,419  tons 
as  against  2,257,135  tons  for  1916,  and  the  imports 
for  1917  amounted  to  291,597  tons  as  compared  with 
293,556  ions  during  1916  and  518,000  tons  during 
1914. 

The  loss  in  production  was  largely  due  to  the  de¬ 
creased  output  of  the  miners,  since  in  1916  they 
produced  on  an  average  of  750  tons  per  miner,  while 
in  1917  they  produced  but  715  tons  per  miner. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  1918  the  combined 
importations  and  coal  mined  in  New  Zealand 
amounted  to  1,084,719  tons  as  compared  with  1,083,- 
461  tons  for  the  same  period  in  1917,  while  stocks 
on  hand  on  April  30,  1918,  amounted  to  151,866  tons 
as  compared  with  216,987  tons  on  July  31,  1917. 

This  shortage  of  coal  has  had  a  tendency  to  slow 
down  some  of  the  industries  in  the  country,  and  is 
threatening  the  railways,  street  car,  and  electric- 
light  plants. 


Munson  Havens,  secretary  of  the  Cleveland  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce,  has  been  appointed  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istrator^  for  Cuyahoga  County,  Ohio,  to  succeed 
W.  D.  Sayles,  resigned. 


Coastwise  Coal  Freights. 

Maximum  barge  rates  from  New  York  to  Sound 
ports  and  beyond  have  been  established  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  basis  by  voluntary  agreement  of  the  boat 
owners,  with  the  approval  of  the  U.  S.  Shipping 
Board:  Bridgeport,  $1.00;  New  Haven,  $1.00;  New 
London,  $1.35;  Providence,  Fall  River  and  Newport 
$1.90;  New  Bedford,  $2.15;  Boston,  $2.50;  Ports¬ 
mouth,  $2.75;  Portland,  $2.75. 

The  Shipping  Board  has  fixed  $2.50  as  the  rate 
from  Hampton  Roads  and  Philadelphia  to  Boston  for 
steamers  of  2,500  tons  deadweight  capacity  and  over. 
To  other  New  England  ports  the  authorized  maxi¬ 
mum  rates  are  as  follows:  Portland,  $2.65;  Ports¬ 
mouth,  $2.60;  Searsport,  $3;  Providence,  $2.25.  A 
15-cent  advance  on  these  rates  is  permitted  from 
Baltimore. 


There  is  no  fixed  price  for  steamers  under  2,500 
tons,  nor  on  barges  out  of  Hampton  Roads.  The 
going  rates  on  barges  are  about  $3.50  Norfolk  to 
Boston  and  $3  to  Sound  ports. 

The  present  nominal  rate  on  anthracite  shipments 
in  sailing  vessels  from  New  York  to  the  Maritime 
Provinces  is  around  $6  to  Halifax  and  St.  John,  and 
as  high  as  $7  to  some  of  the  smaller  ports. 


Great  Britain  produced  117,105,000  tons  of  coal 
in  the  first  six  months  of  the  present  year,  a  loss  of 
9,458,000  tons  as  compared  with  the  first  half  of 
1917.  The  greater  part  of  the  loss— 5,404,000  tons- 
occurred  in  the  second  quarter,  for  the  launching 
of  the  German  offensive  in  March  necessitated  tak¬ 
ing  more  miners  for  the  army. 
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of  New  York. 


“Keep  Going!” 


AMERICAN  troops  have  played  a  wonderful  part  in  the  recent 
fighting  north  of  the  Marne.  By  the  capture  of  the  towns  of 
Seringes-et-Nesles,  Sergy  and  Roncheres  beyond  the  Ourcq, 
they  aided  the  French  in  takLng  Fere-en-TardenoIs,  the  great  German 
concentration  base  near  the  centre  of  the  Rheims-Solssons  pocket. 

American  troops  were  first  to  cross  the  Ourcq  River,  the  entire 
northern  bank  of  which  Js  now  held  by  the  Allies.  Lieut  Patrick  , 
Dowling  of  New  York  led  the  first  dozen  men.  With  him  were  Corpl. 
James  McGovern  and  Private  Thomas  Lyden  of  Brooklyn.  The  old 
69th  of  New  York,  now  the  165U  ,  aided  the  Allies  in  crossing  the  riTer. 

The  Amerioans  are  fighting  desperately  and  with  courage.  Their 
capture  of  Sergy  was  brilliant  and  Included  house-to-house  fighting,  in 
whioh  the  Yankees  took  terrible  toll  of  the  enemy.  i 


THAT’S  the  only  way  to  win,  and  Lieuten¬ 
ant  “Pat”  Dowling  knew  it,  when  he 
plunged  into  the  Ourcq  with  his  little  detach¬ 
ment  from  the  “Fighting  Sixty-Ninth.” 

Keep  on  going  with  a  whoop ! 

They’ll  do  it,  our  boys  over  there;  whatever 
regiment  they  belong  to,  whatever  section  of 
this  great  country  they  came  from. 

They’ll  GET  THERE,  too;  if  we  follow  their 
example  and  keep  going  here  at  home. 


Our  work  is  cut  out  for  us,  as  plain  as  theirs 
for  them.  Keep  them  fit;  give  them  every 
piece  of  fighting  gear  they  need  to  do  their  job 
up  brown.  Send  as  many  million  men  as  can 
be  used  to  finish  it  up  quick. 

No  matter  how  many  Liberty  Bonds  you 
have  bought;  Keep  going — BUY  ALL  THE 
BONDS  YOU  CAN — and  then  buy  more — 
and  pay  for  them  out  of  your  future  savings. 
Any  bank  or  bond  booth  will  tell  you  how. 


Keep  on  going! 


Lend  the  way  they  fight 


LendL^ 

the  way  they' 

ol 

iuyBonds 
lb  your  UTMOST 


Buy  bonds  to  your  utmost 


This  Spare  Contributed  to  Winning  the  War  by 
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THE  MARKET  SITUATION 

The  production  of  bituminous  coal  continues 
on  the  same  basis  as  for  the  past  month.  It  is 
comfortably  above  the  production  of  a  year 
ago  and  well  above  the  figures  of  two  years 
ago,  but  it  seems  to  be  difficult  to  attain  a 
higher  rate  of  production  than  has  recently 
been  reported,  notwithstanding  the  many  ef¬ 
forts  that  are  made  to  increase  the  output. 
Perhaps  it  is  sufficient  that  we  are  now  turning 
out  the  greatest  tonnage  ever  recorded.  A 
greatly  increased  production  probably  could 
not  be  expected  in  view  of  the  many  draw¬ 
backs.  Complete  revised  figures  for  the  year 
1917  have  now  been  issued  by  the  Geological 
Survey  and  show  that  the  aggregate  anthracite 
and  bituminous  coal  tonnage  of  the  United 
States  last  year  was  no  less  than  651,402,374 
tons,  well  justifying  the  most  liberal  estimates 
of  a  year  ago.  When  one  reflects  how  short 
a  time  has  elapsed,  relatively  speaking,  since 
our  coal  trade  leaders  were  accustomed  to 
speak  with  satisfaction  of  a  million  tons  a 
day  it  will  seem  how  creditable  is  the  showing- 
made. 

More  coal  could  be  used,  it  is  true,  but  a 
great  record  is  being  established  and  it  must 
be  agreed  that  in  some  sections,  at  least,  the 
tonnage  is  piling  up.  There  is  not  much 
ground  for  supposing  that  a  high  premium 
could  be  obtained  on  ordinary  grades  of  bitu¬ 
minous,  even  if  all  price  restrictions  were  re¬ 
moved.  In  fact,  the  prospects  of  an  early 
peace  may  impel  some  consumers  who  are 
heavily  stocked  to  be  more  conservative  about 
taking  in  tonnage  for  future  use,  on  the  theory 
that  price  adjustments,  not  only  in  coal  but 
in  everything  else,  are  bound  to  follow  the  war. 
With  respect  to  the  stocking-up  process,  first 
we  reported,  several  weeks  ago,  the  accumula¬ 
tion  of  a  surplus  in  Illinois.  Then  Illinois  and 
Indiana  were  coupled  in  this  category.  Now 
some  Ohio  operators  are  speaking  of  the 
crowding  of  their  markets,  and,  with  the  re¬ 
lief  of  New  England  now  dating  back  a  month 
or  so,  there  is  some  diversion  from  that  lo- 
.  cality  to  other  sections  which  are  not  so  well 
supplied.  There  has  recently  been  a  reduction 
in  bituminous  shipments  Down  East,  both  by 
rail  and  water,  but  more  particularly  by  water, 
and  some  of  the  coal  thus  released  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  shifted  to  the  lake  trade,  adding  to  the 
activity  in  that  section  during  the  few  remain¬ 
ing  weeks  of  the  shipping  season.  All  of  the 
accumulated  stock  in  hand.  East  and  West, 
represents  the  degree  to  which  extra  or  surplus 
tonnage  has  been  produced,  for  certainly  stocks 
on  hand  on  the  1st  of  April  this  year  were 
much  reduced,  not  only  by  the  requirements 
of  ordinary  business  but  by  the  enormous  in- 
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crease  in  war  activities  and,  granting  that  a 
large  amount  of  tonnage  has  been  saved  by 
cutting  down  of  non-essentials  and  conserva¬ 
tion  methods  in  general,  a  tonnage  larger  than 
ever  before  has  been  used  up — and  yet  stocks 
have  accumulated. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  bituminous 
mines  of  the  country  have  a  production  capa¬ 
city  of  800,000,000  tons  annually.  The 
achievement  of  this  great  result  depends  so 
largely  upon  the  providing  of  railroad  facili¬ 
ties  that  with,  the  movement  of  coal  receiving 
the  closest  attention  of  the  Railroad  Adminis¬ 
tration  we  may  readily  believe  that  the  best 
possible  result  will  be  attained  in  that  direc¬ 
tion.  That  brings  up  a  question  as  to  what 
will  happen  if  there  is  a  sudden  cessation  of  the 
present  feverish  activity  in  the  essential  indus¬ 
tries. 

The  war  news  has  been  most  gratifying  in 
the  past  few  days,  as  it  has  been  since  midsum¬ 
mer.  So  great  is  the  progress  that  has  been 
achieved  since  July  that  already  some  observers 
of  market  conditions  are  pushing  rather  far 
ahead  and  figuring  out  what  the  situation 
will  be  when  peace  is  declared,  estimating,  as 
best  they  can,  the  readjustments  necessary  for 
a  peace  program.  Without  minimizing  in  the 
least  the  great  results  attained  with  the  help  of 
the  American  forces,  it  is  no  doubt  in  order 
to  join  with  the  Washington  officials  in  stating 
that  the  people  must  not  be  too  optimistic  and 
certainly  it  is  very  early  to  start  in  to  borrow 
trouble,  so  to  speak,  by  calculating  as  to  the 
problems  of  peace-time  conditions.  For  the 
present  we  must  all  buckle  to  on  the  Liberty 
Loan  proposition  and  assist  the  Government 
in  making  its  arrangements  to  act  with  crush¬ 
ing  force  upon  our  enemies.  A  little  later  the 
problems  of  the  days  to  follow  the  war  may  be 
considered,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  these  will 
not  eventuate  rapidly,  for  while  the  downfall 
of  the  German  military  power  may  be  expected 
soon,  the  details  of  such  a  vast  enterprise  as 
we  are  engaged  in  are  such  that  demobilization 
cannot  be  effected  for  two  or  three  years,  and 
for  that  length  of  time  the  labor  problem  will 
be  present  in  greater  or  less  force. 

Until  there  is  a  surplus  of  labor  the  cus¬ 
tomary  after-war  developments  with  which 
history  makes  us  familiar  will  not  be  apparent. 
As  the  situation  improves,  by  the  return  of  our 
forces  from  the  other  side  some  months  hence, 
it  will  be  found  that  there  is  much  work  to 
be  done.  For  about  two  years  it  has  been 
almost  impossible  to  get  iron  and  steel  for 
ordinary  commercial  purposes,  the  lines  hav¬ 
ing  been  drawn  closer  and  closer  by  the  War 
Industries  Board,  and  in  other  branches  of 
commerce  and  industry  a  similar  condition 
exists. 


How  confident  labor  is  in  its  attitude  is 
shown  by  the  persistency  with  which  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  anthracite  miners  are  put  for¬ 
ward.  Notwithstanding  the  positive  terms 
with  which  Dr.  Garfield  received  the  first  re¬ 
quest  on  this  subject,  the  matter  has  now  been 
laid  before  the  President  and  it  will  be  very 
carefully  considered,  we  may  be  sure,  careful 
investigation  of  conditions  in  the  field  now 
being  under  way.  It  is  in  all  truth  a  serious 
situation,  as  we  have  seen  how  the  anthracite 
situation  was  affected  even  by  such  a  short 
strike  as  that  of  a  couple  of  weeks  ago.  There 
is  not  the  opportunity  to  make  up  for  lost  time 
now  that  there  was  in  previous  years  when 
there  was  a  certain  amount  of  idleness  each 
month  at  the  anthracite  collieries.  Under  ex¬ 
isting  conditions  a  day  lost  is  gone  forever 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  will  be  no  in¬ 
terruption  in  the  anthracite  production  during 
the  remainder  of  1918,  at  least. 

One  of  the  daily  papers  has  been  publishing 
very  pointed  articles  with  reference  to  the 
anthracite  situation,  certain  facts  being  used 
in  connection  with  surmise  and  conclusion  not 
borne  out  by  the  realities  of  the  case,  but  not¬ 
withstanding  the  assertions  as  to  the  ease  with 
which  the  hard  coal  situation  could  be  relieved, 
all  who  are  familiar  with  the  situation  know 
that  very  careful  handling  will  be  necessary 
to  bring  the  people  of  the  eastern  States  safely 
through  the  winter  season.  In  fact,  it  might 
be  said  that  at  the  present  time  the  difference 
between  the  domestic  coal  situation  and  the 
steam  coal  situation  is  very  pronounced.  In 
most  markets  the  shortage  of  egg,  stove  and 
nut  is  really  acute,  while  the  smaller  sizes  of 
anthracite,  and  soft  coal  too  in  many  instances, 
are  being  accumulated  in  very  fair  degree. 
This  is  a  case  where  tonnage  figures  do  not 
tell  the  whole  story,  for,  as  is  well  known, 
users  of  domestic  fuel  are  closely  restricted 
in  regard  to  the  sort  of  coal  they  can  use  to 
advantage. 

The  new  mine  rating  system  to  which  we 
devote  considerable  space  in  this  issue  meets 
the  views  of  many  operators,  and  it  should,  and 
doubtless  will,  speed  up  production  in  those 
sections  where  there  is  a  sufficiency  of  labor. 
A  larger  number  of  men  and  better  activity 
on  their  part  are,  of  course,  essential  to  the 
success  of  the  best  laid  program.  We  have 
referred  to  the  very  large  amount  of  human 
nature  in  this  proposition,  the  degree  to  which 
the  human  equation  enters  into  the  situation, 
and  notwithstanding  patriotic  activities  in  some 
quarters,  the  willingness  of  the  miners  to  work 
full  time,  and  overtime,  the  fact  remains  that 
in  many  districts  the  operators  complain  of 
lack  of  energetic  willingness  on  the  part  of 
their  men.  The  mine  workers  do  not  seem 
inclined  to  put  forth  their  best  efforts  to  turn 
out  maximum  tonnage  and  sometimes  it  hap¬ 
pens  that  the  most  zealous  efforts  to  improve 
the  situation  do  not  have  that  effect.  Various 
instances  might  be  quoted  concerning  this 
situation. 

While  it  is  recognized  that  a  certain  amount 
of  sympathetic  interest  often  accomplishes 
good  results  and  that  some  people  can  be  easier 
led  than  driven,  there  are  many  in  the  trade 
who  feel  that  rather  drastic  measures  are 
necessary  with  regard  to  mine  labor  and  that 
official  regulations  should  be  adopted  with  a 
view  to  preventing  wilful  neglect  of  work  in 
the  mines.  While  some  demand  prompt  draft¬ 
ing  in  the  army  as  a  remedy,  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  younger  miners  are  only  too  anxious  to 
join  the  army  detracts  from  the  value  of  the 
suggestion  and  shows  how  complex  is  the 
mine  labor  proposition. 
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Trade  Conditions  at  New  York. 

Anthracite  Shipments  to  This  Market  Continue  on  a  Reduced  Basis— Bituminous  Movement 
Heavy,  with  Conditions  Nearer  Normal  Than  at  Any  Time  in  Two  Years 


Increasing  complaint  is  voiced  in  local  retail 
circles  that  this  market  is  being  discriminated 
against  in  the  shipment  of  anthracite  domestic 
sizes.  While  it  would  be  well  to  wait  until  sta¬ 
tistical  evidence  is  available  before  attaching  too 
much  weight  to  these  rumors,  it  is  a  fact  that 
the  movement  of  hard  coal  through  the  local 
loading  ports  was  off  considerably  last  month  as 
compared  with  August.  The  figures  were:  Au¬ 
gust.  32,417  cars;  September,  28,119  cars.  This 
is  a  loss  of  4,298  cars,  but  in  order  to  make  a  fair 
comparison,  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  fact 
that  September  was  a  30-day  month,  with  five 
Sundays  and  a  legal  holiday,  to  say  nothing  of 
registration  da}'  and  various  religious  holidays. 

It  is  also  true  that  production  was  cut  down 
last  month  by  strikes  and  holidays.  Whether 
this  market  was  called  upon  to  bear  the  brunt 
of  these  losses,  in  order  that  shipments  might  be 
continued  to  the  lakes  and  to  New  England  with¬ 
out  interruption,  is  a  question  which  cannot  be 
answered  at  this  time.  But  in  any  event  the 
Greater  New  York  dealers  learn  of  more  than 
300  up-State  towns  being  embargoed  because  of 
over-shipments;  they  hear  rumors  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  retailers  asking  to  have  cars  reconsigned 
because  of  inability  to  take  in  any  more  coal 
until  some  of  that  on  hand  is  moved  out,  and 
then  they  compare  these  reports  with  their  own 
experience. 

Their  experience  is  visualized  by  empty  yards 
and  equipment  not  fully  employed.  The  yards 
are  not  quite  empty,  it  is  true,  but  they  are  bar¬ 
ren  of  anything  that  is  salable  at  present.  The 
dealers  have  to  take  more  of  the  steam  sizes 
than  they  can  dispose  of  promptly,  in  order  to 
get  domestic  coal.  The  labor  situation  grows 
worse  every  month,  as  more  men  are  taken  in 
the  draft,  but  it  can  hardly  be  called  a  factor  in 
slowing  down  deliveries.  The  head  of  one  large 
retail  business  said  this  week  that  he  could  read¬ 
ily  handle  a  third  more  than  he  has  been  getting 
lately,  by  giving  extra  tonnage  to  people  willing 
to  accept  sidewalk  delivery  and  storing  some. 

However,  in  spite  of  all  handicaps,  a  lot  of  fam¬ 
ilies  and  apartment  houses  are  being  given  coal 
every  week  and  now  a  new  plan  has  been  per¬ 
fected  for  taking  care  of  the  small  orders  before 
cold  weather.  Beginning  next  week  and  contin¬ 
uing  for  the  greater  part  of  the  present  month, 
a  certain  percentage  of  the  domestic  tonnage  sent 
to  this  market  by  each  shipper  will  be  set  aside 
for  the  peddler  trade,  but  as  the  peddlers  are  not 
calling  for  much  coal  now,  the  dealers  to  whom 
it  is  consigned  will  be  allowed  to  apply  it  on 
small  orders  from  persons  holding  cards  issued 
by  the  f  uel  Administration. 

This  will  interfere  to  some  extent  with  deliv¬ 
eries  to  the  larger  class  of  domestic  consumers, 
but  the  idea  is  to  get  some  coal  into  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  as  many  buyers  as  possible  between  now 
and  November  1.  It  is  believed  that  this  plan 
will  insure  that  result  better  than  any  other  that 
has  yet  been  suggested.  At  any  rate,  it  will  tend 
to  keep  down  the  rush  when  low  temperatures 
arrive  and  will  eliminate  much  of  the  peddler 
trade  next  winter. 

Steam  sizes  continue  easy,  and  to  relieve  the 
accumulation  at  South  Amboy  the  Pennsylvania 
recently  placed  an  embargo  against  rice  and 
smaller.  Port  Reading  is  also  embargoed. 

The  Bituminous  Trade. 

1  lie  bituminous  trade  seems  nearer  normal 
than  at  any  time  in  the  last  two  years.  Of  course, 
conditions  are  not  normal  in  the  pre-war  sense, 
before  Government  regulation  was  thought  of, 
but  they  are  less  abnormal  than  they  have  been 
heretofore  since  the  autumn  of  1916,  when  the 
coal  shortage  became  acute  enough  to  send  prices 
upwards  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

The  era  of  high  prices  was  followed  by  an  era 


of  artificially  low  prices  under  Government  con¬ 
trol.  Now  conditions  are  such  that  if  all  price 
restrictions  were  suddenly  removed  it  is  doubtful 
if  there  would  be  much  of  an  advance  except  on 
special  grades.  Probably  no  important  number 
of  consumers,  in  the  face  of  the  recent  war  news, 
would  consent  to  pay  fancy  prices  for  ordinary 
steam  coal  merely  for  the  purpose  of  adding  to 
existing  stocks,  which  are  of  very  comfortable 
proportions  as  a  rule.  In  fact  at  many  points, 
notably  in  New  England,  there  is  a  growing  dis¬ 
inclination  to  pay  present  prices  on  coal  of  un¬ 
known  quality.  Even  at  tidewater  increasing 
discrimination  is  being  exercised  by  consumers. 

As  for  a  long  time  past,  a  feature  of  present- 
day  conditions  is  the  relatively  small  amount  of 
business  being  transacted  by  many  wholesalers 
owing  to  speculation  being  under  the  ban.  It  is 
not  so  much  that  a  smaller  proportion  of  the 
total  bituminous  output  reaches  the  consumer  via 
the  jobbers,  as  because  of  the.  fact  that  there  is 
little  trading  between  houses.  In  the  “good  old 
days,”  especially  when  the  market  was  on  the 
upward  swing,  the  same  lot  of  coal  often  passed 
through  half  a  dozen  hands,  which  made  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  do  quite  a  volume  of  business  even  on 
a  limited  tonnage.  But  now  only  one  jobber,  or 
at  the  most  two,  has  a  finger  in  the  pie. 

So  complaint  is  frequently  heard  that  things 
are  quiet,  that  not  much  coal  is  to  be  had,  and 
that  the  wholesaler  is  being  frozen  out.  The 
doing  away  with  speculation  has  affected  all 
classes  of  jobbers  to  some  extent,  but,  generally 
speaking,  the  worst  sufferers  are  the  newer  firms 
of  limited  resources.  The  older  houses  with 
well-established  connections  have  usually  been 
able  to  hold  the  bulk  of  their  regular  tonnage, 
while  young  firms  with  strong  financial  backing 
have  protected  themselves  by  investing  in  mining 
properties. 

There  is  a  possibility,  if  not  indeed  a  probabil¬ 
ity,  of  the  war  news  soon  becoming  a  factor  in 
shaping  the  course  of  the  bituminous  market. 
The  hope  is  steadily  gaining  ground  in  business 
and  financial  circles  that  the  war  is  on  its  last 
legs.  .  Should  this  hope  strengthen  into  a  convic¬ 
tion  in  the  minds  of  a  sufficiently  large  number 
of  buyers  the  market  would  reflect  the  change, 
inasmuch  as  they  would  adopt  a  more  conserva¬ 
tive  attitude  with  regard  to  buying  coal  for  fu¬ 
ture  use  at  present  prices.  Everybody  .expects 
price  readjustments  with  the  coming  of  peace, 
and  while  a  general  and  severe  drop  in  soft  coal 
prices  might  not  ensue  at  once,  many  consumers 
with  enough  tonnage  in  reserve  to  carry  them  for 
a  while  would  be  tempted  to  sit  back  and  await 
developments. 

Tidewater  shipments  continue  heavy,  more 
cars  having  been  dumped  over  the  local  piers  in 
September  than  in  August,  in  spite  of  the  re¬ 
duced  number  of  working  days.  There  has  been 
an  increase  in  tonnage  movement  this  week. 

Coal  Tonnage  of  New  York  Harbor. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  number  of 
cars  of  anthracite  and  bituminous  handled  over 
all  the  railroad  coal  piers  in  New  York  harbor 
for  several  weeks  past,  as  reported  by  the  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Tidewater  Coal  Traffic. 


Week  of  Anthracite.  Bituminous. 


July 

25-31  . 

....  7,346 

6,523 

Aug. 

1-7  . 

....  7,221 

7,090 

Aug. 

8-14  . 

....  7,021 

6,221 

Aug. 

15-21  . 

....  7,497 

6,958 

Aug. 

22-28  . 

....  7,219 

6,674 

Aug. 

29-Sept.  4 . 

....  6,740 

6,604 

Sept. 

5-11  . 

....  7,009 

7,739 

Sept. 

12-18  . 

. . . .  6,481 

6,993 

Sept. 

19-25  . 

. .  . .  6,686 

7.131 

Sept. 

26- Oct.  2 . 

.  6,820 

7,586 

BUY  LIBERTY  BONDS. 


Conditions  at  Cincinnati. 


Operators  to  Make  Effort  to  Speed  Up  at 
Request  of  Administration. 

The  market  situation  at  Cincinnati  remains  about 
the  same  insofar  as  steam  coal  is  concerned.  There 
is  still  a  good  demand  for  lump  sizes  but  no  coal  is 
available  to  supply  thesp  demands.  The  movement 
of,  coal  to  the  Lakes  continues  to  be  heavy  and  the 
demands  on  the  operators  to  meet  the  Lake  move¬ 
ment  keeps  them  going  to  keep  up.  They  are  now 
getting  the  maximum  amount  of  production  out  of 
their  mines  considering  the  labor  question  and  Fuel 
Administrator  Garfield’s  ruling  which  shows  in  the 
newspapers  today  is  creating  a  lot  of  conjecture  on 
the  operators’  part  as  to  where  he  expects  them  to 
get  the  labor  to  increase  their  production  to  16 J4 
per  cent  over  their  previous  records. 

It  would  seem  that  the  Kentucky  mine  owners  had 
foreseen  this  ruling  as  the  Hazard  Coal  Operator’s 
Exchange  met  at  Lexington  last  week  and  decided 
that  each  operator  and  foreman  should  urge  upon 
the  miners  that  it  was  their  patriotic  duty  to  put  in 
overtime  each  and  every  day.  By  doing  so  they 
will  be  able  to  far  excel  their  production  of  last 
year  which  was  approximately  25,000,000  tons. 

New  Car  Rules  Will  Help. 

Another  thing  that  will  help  this  overtime  work 
is  the  new  ruling  issued  by  the  Government  as  to 
car  supply.  It  has  ruled  that  mines  hereafter  will 
be  supplied  monthly  with  cars  on  the  basis  of  their 
shipping  ability  as  demonstrated  by  their  perform¬ 
ance  in  the  previous  month.  This  will  mean  a  much 
more  equitable  distribution  of  cars  on  all  lines. 

The  Cincinnati  market  will  be  helped  out  by  the 
large  shipment  of  coal  now  moving  down  the  Ohio 
River  in  barges.  A  navigation  wave  was  ordered 
last  week  to  move  coal  from  the  Upper  Ohio  and 
Kanawha  Rivers  down  to  Cincinnati  and  other 
points  on  the  Ohio  River.  The  wave  started  at  Dam 
12,  Ohio  River,  Saturday,  September  28th.  This 
consignment  would  have  been  here  long  ago  but 
was  held  up  by  strike  of  engineers  on  towboats  that 
prevented  the  movement  of  empty  barges  to  mines 
and  pulling  loaded  ones  away  from  mines. 

We  have  other  worries  also,  as  it  has  been  inti¬ 
mated  that  the  Government  has  ordered  the  diver¬ 
sion  of  natural  gas  supply  from  Cincinnati  to  the 
nitro  plant  at  Nitro,  W.  Va.  However,  it  is  pointed 
out  that  if  such  an  action  was  taken  that  Cincinnati 
and  vicinity  would  be  allowed  to  have  a  much  larger 
supply  of  coal  than  heretofore.  The  car  supply  on 
all  lines  has  been  good  the  past  week  and  outlook 
for  this  week  is  very  promising. 

The  embargo  placed  last  week  by  the  C.  &  O.  on 
all  smokeless  coal  westbound  except  smithing  loaded 
in  box  cars  still  holds  good  this  week  with  no  pros¬ 
pects  of  lifting  same  in  the  very  near  future. 

Coke  movement  is  slow  and  quite  a  few  of  the 
coke  men  are  after  the  different  railroads,  vigor¬ 
ously  claiming  that  the  coke  should  have  just  as 
much  priority  as  coal. 


Trade  at  Pittsburgh. 

Practically  the  only  change  in  the  coal  trade  in 
the  I  ittsburgh  district  during  the  week  just  passed 
is  a  slight  improvement  in  the  labor  situation.  While 
some  of  the  operating  companies  report  their  men 
working  just  as  they  have  for  a  month,  others  are 
getting  a  little  better  time,  and  as  a  whole  the  dis¬ 
trict  shows  a  slight  improvement.  . 

Car  supply  continues  very  good,  and  the  pros¬ 
pects  are  that  it  will  continue  good,  so  that,  if  suf- 
licient  laboi  could  be  obtained  the  tonnage  of  the 
district  would  show  an  increase. 

With  the  conditions,  however,  as  they  are,  the 
best  that  can  be  said  of  the  tonnage  is  that  there  is 
no  falling  off.  Orders  have  been  received  from  the 
Federal  Fuel  Administration  at  Washington,  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  ship  to  lower  lake  ports  during  October  in 
the  same  amounts  as  was  required  in  September 

Production  Manager  R.  W.  Gardiner  and  Lieut. 
Mehelin,  of  the  French  Army,  addressed  meetings 
of  the  miners  in  different  parts  of  the  district  dur- 
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ing  the  week  in  an  effort  to  get  them  to  work  more 

steadily. 

The  National  Highways  Council  has  ordered  prior¬ 
ity  for  materials  for  Allegheny  County  roads  that  are 
under  construction  and  are  75  per  cent,  completed. 
This  will  permit  the  County  to  complete  roads  that 
will  be  of  vital  interest  to  mining  companies  and 
enable  them  to  deliver  a  considerable  tonnage  of 
coal  via  trucks  that  otherwise  would  not  have 
reached  the  consumer,  both  industrial  and  domestic. 
The  order  applies  also  to  other  counties  in  the  coal 
districts  of  the  State,  and  it  means  an  increased  ton¬ 
nage  within  a  short  time.  Some  of  these  roads 
reach  districts  where  new  mines  are  being  opened, 
which  are  not  reached  by  railroad  spurs  and  they 
will,  as  soon  as  the  roads  are  completed,  add  their 
output  to  the  total  and  thus  help  out  when  cold 
weather  arrives 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Producers  Association  the 
subject  of  increasing  the  output  was  under  discus¬ 
sion,  but  nothing  was  brought  out  that  would  tend 
to  show  there  will  be  any  decided  increase  at  this 
time,  or  until  better  labor  conditions  exist. 


Buffalo  Market  Conditions. 


Situation  Easy  on  Bituminous  with  Anthracite 
Supply  Moderately  Good. 

The  situation  is  rather  easy,  especially  in  the 
bituminous  market,  and  there  are  also  those  who 
take  the  same  view  of  anthracite.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  find  plenty  of 
honest  people  who  will  declare  that  coal  is  so  short 
that  we  are  going  to  suffer  and  maybe  freeze  next 
winter.  Why  not?  They  have  next  to  no  coal 
and  they  cannot  get  any.  This  is  true  of  many 
cases  in  the  anthracite  trade,  and  the  consumers  of 
bituminous  are  sometimes  only  a  little  better  off. 

But  the  fuel  authorities  tell  a  different  story. 
They  say  they  have  the  situation  so  well  in  hand 
that  they  do  not  see  anything  short  of  some  fairly 
impossible  disaster  to  make  coal  so  short  that  there 
will  be  actual  suffering  anywhere.  It  may  be  that 
the  consumer  will  not  be  able  to  get  the  size  of  coal 
he  wants  and  it  will  quite  often  happen  in  certain 
districts  that  soft  coal  will  have  to  be  substituted  in 
great  part  or  entirely  for  hard,  and  perhaps  some 
other  fuel  will  need  to  be  put  in  more  or  less  also, 
but  the  fuel  authorities  have  canvassed  all  this  and 
they  have  insisted  on  these  modifications  at  points 
where  they  can  best  be  borne. 

Coming  down  to  the  producer  and  shipper,  there 
is  a  different  story.  He  sees  his  product  ordered 
here  and  there,  perhaps  away  from  some  customer 
who  must  have  coal  or  suffer,  and  he  wonders  if, 
after  all,  the  authorities  can  distribute  it  any  better 
than  be  can.  He  does  not  feel  like  confessing  that 
the  situation  needs  someone  who  will  not  play 
favorites  and  will  send  the  coal  every  time  just 
where  it  is  most  needed.  When  the  fuel  authorities 
went  at  the  problem  they  could  not  do  this  and 
there  was  reason  for  "complaint,  but  they  have 
learned  the  ropes  now  and  they  do  not  need  to  make 
the  mistakes  they,  did  at  first. 

Buffalo  wants  more  coal  all  the  time  and  most 
other  localities  do  also,  but  it  will  take  a  cold  winter 
to  use  up  the  supply,  anthracite  always  being  shorter 
than  bituminous.  The  lake  situation  is  much  the 
same.  Shipments  go  as  before,  running  a  little 
above  100,000  tons  a  week  on  the  average,  being  for 
the  last  seven  days  106,000  tons,  of  which  45,000 
tons  cleared  for  Duluth  and  Superior,  20,000  tons 
for  Milwaukee,  15,000  tons  for  Fort  William,  10,000 
tons  for  Chicago,  5,900  tons  for  Racine,  3,000  tons 
for  Houghton,  2,900  tons  for  the  Sault,  2,700  tons 
for  Hancock,  and  1,000  tons  for  Depere. 

Freight  rates  are  strong  at  former  figures— $1  for 
Racine,  Depere  and  the  Sault;  60-65  cents  for 
Chicago,  55  cents  for  Milwaukee;  75  cents  for  Han¬ 
cock  and  Houghton;  48  cents  for  Duluth  and  Fort 
William. 

From  the  numerous  ports  in  the  list  it  will  be 
seen  that  they  are  all  making  an  effort  to  get  the 
amount  of  coal  allowed  them.  In  two  months  the 
season  will  begin  to  close,  only  belated  and  over- 
venturesome  shippers  being  still  in  the  trade. 


Twin  Cities  Market. 


Supplies  of  Anthracite  Woefully  Short — 
Increased  Shipments  Anticipated. 

The  season  of  alarmist  reports  on  the  coal  supply 
for  the  Northwest  has  developed.  Statements  are 
somewhat  common  that  the  supply  is  so  short  that 
it  will  not  last  half  through  the  winter  and  that  it 
cannot  be  helped  between  now  and  the  close  of  navi¬ 
gation.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  supply  of  hard 
coal  is  wofully  short  right  now.  It  is  right  and 
proper  to  emphasize  that  unusual  efforts  must  be  made 
to  bring  up  a  reasonable  stock.  But  on  the  other  hand 
the  fable  of  the  boy  who  cried  “Wolf,  Wolf,”  may 
well  be  applied  to  the  general  situation.  It  was 
recognized  early  that  the .  available  store  of  hard 
coal  would  have  to  be  cut  down  some  8  or  10  per 
cent,  and  the  allotment  was  made  on  that  basis. 
Some  rather  fantastic  figuring  was  indulged  in,  as  to 
the  supply  of  soft  coal  which  was  to  be  sent  forward 
to  offset  the  loss  of  hard  coal.  And  it  is  more  than 
apparent  that  the  zoning  and  allotment  plan  has 
fallen  down  hard,  so  far  as  keeping  up  with  the 
budget  to  date  is  concerned. 

It  is  evident  that  there  will  be  a  real  shortage 
before  the  winter  is  over  if  something  is  not  done. 
And  the  people  who  are  running  the  railroads  and 
are  directing  the  distribution  of  coal,  will,  if  they 
are  foresighted,  see  to  it  that  the  supply  is  sent 
forward  before  severe  weather,  rather  than  have  to 
send  special  trainloads  through  in  severe  weather. 
For  it  may  be  assumed  to  be  a  fact  that  the  North¬ 
west  will  not  be  permitted  to  suffer  for  lack  of  fuel 
during  the  coming  winter,  especially  when  that  lack 
is  due  to  the  failure  of  plans  of  Government  of¬ 
ficials.  There  will  be  threats  of  confiscation  of  coal 
from  industries  and  elsewhere,  and  some  of  it  may 
be  done.  But  in  the  last  analysis,  the  trouble  will 
be  laid  at  the  doors  of  various  officials  who  have 
the  distribution  and  transportation  in  hand.  Some 
of  them  talk  glibly  if  not  wisely  of  indifference  to 
public  criticism  and  their  resultant  thick-hidedness. 
This  will  be  a  lamentably  weak  answer'  to  the  in¬ 
evitable  demand  for  an  explanation  of  the  situation 
which  impends — if  vigorous  action  is  not  taken  to 
avert  it  promptly. 

It  may  be  expected  that  there  will  be  an  increase 
in  coal  deliveries  to  the  Northwest  for  the  next  few 
weeks,  though  probably  not  equal  to  those  of  a  year 
ago,  when  exceptional  efforts  were  centered  on  this 
section  alone.  And  in  the  meantime,  there  is  every 
effort  being  put  forth  to  get  the  coal  into  the  hands 
of  consumers  and  at  every  point  of  contact,  the  labor 
supply  hinders— at  the  dock,  at  the  yard,  and  from 
the  yard  to  the  consumer’s  bin.  This  is  bound  to  be 
a  serious  question  in  the  coal  business  during  the 
winter. 


Important  D.,  L.  &  W.  Promotions. 

H.  A.  Smith,  formerly  line  sales  agent  of  the 
D„  L.  &  W.  Coal  Co.,  with  office  at  Scranton,  has 
been  appointed  vice-president  of  the  company,  with 
office  at  120  Broadway,  New  York. 

Mr.  Smith  is  succeeded  as  line  sales  agent  by  A. 
W.  Becker,  who  has  been  superintendent  of  the 
Newark  pockets  of  the  company. 

This  change  leads  to  other  promotions  along  the 
line,  and  L.  B.  Davies,  superintendent  of  the  Bloom¬ 
field  and  Montclair  plants,  takes  charge  of  the  New¬ 
ark  and  Harrison  pockets,  while  C.  N.  Bailey  takes 
charge  at  Bloomfield  and  Montclair,  in  succession 
to  Mr.  Davies. 


State  Administrator  Cooke  has  assured  Dr.  Cope¬ 
land,  the  Health  Commissioner,  that  it  is  no  part  of 
the  Fuel  Administration’s  plans  to  make  conditions 
more  favorable  for  the  spread  of  grip  and  pneumonia 
by  carrying  coal  conservation  to  extremes.  Dr.* 
Copeland  says  that  if  the  weather  is  cold  or  wet 
fires  should  be  lighted  and  that  business  places,  fac¬ 
tories  and  homes  should  be  kept  warm  enough  to 
avoid  the  pernicious  effects  of  living  in  damp  and 
cold  quarters. 


BUY  BONDS  TO  YOUR  UTMOST! 


The  Chicago  Market. 


Extension  of  Illinois  Zone  Boundaries  Has  a 
Good  Effect  All  Around. 

The  order  extending  the  Illinois  zone  has  come  as 
a  new  stimulus  to  the  local  market,  which  was  al¬ 
ready  much  more  brisk  under  the  influence  of  the 
Cook  County  fuel  order  of  September  20  requiring 
domestic  consumers  to  stock  up  on  bituminous  coal 
before  receiving  any  deliveries  of  anthracite.  1  he 
bituminous  demand  is  characterized  as  fair,  and  the 
screenings  market  easy.  The  outlet  of  screenings 
has  been  extended  to  sover  all  of  the  lower  penin¬ 
sula  of  Michigan  and  all  Wisconsin,  while  the 
summer  zone  boundaries  of  Wisconsin  and  Minne¬ 
sota  are  continued  as  the  winter  line  on  all  sizes. 
Prepared  sizes  move  into  Michigan  only  under 
special  permit,  but  permits  are  easy  to  obtain  where 
there  are  bona  fide  orders  and  it  is  estimated  150 
cars  a  day  of  domestic  coal  is  being  sent  to  the 
lower  peninsula. 

The  additional  territory  which  Illinois  mines  are 
to  take  care  of  will  not  prevent  a  continuous  flow  of 
ample  size  to  the  home  consumers.  Screenings  may 
now  be  stored,  and  dealers  all  through  the  State  are 
being  stocked  up  with  prepared  sizes.  The  produc¬ 
tion  is  expected  to  increase  and  if  there  are  no 
serious  tie-ups  during  the  winter,  further  extension 
of  the  zone  lines  may  be  looked  for,  and  a  decidedly 
poor  market  for  the  so-called  “cats  and  dogs. 

Without  the  extension  of  the  zone  lines,  the 
congestion  would  have  become  serious.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent,  however,  that  the  Fuel  Administration  may  be 
depended  upon  to  act  promptly  to  keep  the  producing 
end  of  the  industry  in  a  healthful  condition,  and 
there  are  many  who  expect  to  see  a  general  loosen¬ 
ing  of  zone  lines  by  the  first  of  the  year,  unless  a  trans¬ 
portation  tie-up  interferes.  In  such  an  event,  the 
Middle  West  was  never  better  prepared. 

Iowa  is  retained  in  the  Illinois  zone  until  October 
15,  and  the  question  of  continuing  the  summer 
boundaries  in  that  State  throughout  the  winter  is 
to  be  decided  at  a  special  conference.  The  Iowa 
situation  is  reported  to  be  very  good,  consumers 
generally  having  stocked  up  for  the  winter.  Being 
cut  off  entirely  from  anthracite,  dealers  have  been 
free  from  the  anxiety  and  annoyance  that  has  been 
the  lot  of  Chicago  dealers,  who  have  a  two-thirds 
supply  which  they  are  obliged  to  allot  pro  rata 
among  old  customers. 

Mix-Up  Over  Anthracite  Allotments. 

It  is  the  common  experience  that  the  dealers’ 
records  and  those  of  their  source  of  supply  do  not 
entirely  agree  as  to  the  amounts  of  coal  due  under 
the  allotment,  and  many  customers  who  are  entitled 
to  a  supply  cannot  be  taken  care  of.  The  jobbers 
also  are  in  a  continual  argument  between  the  mines 
and  their  customers,  trying  to  make  the  claims  of 
both  fit  together.  On  the  whole,  the  territory  which, 
has  been  entirely  cut  off  from  anthracite  is  better 
off. 

Fires  of  spontaneous  origion  are  still  causing 
trouble,  though  the  cool  weather  is  expected  to  put 
them  out  before  long.  The  universal  experience  of 
trouble  in  bituminous  storage  piles  is  certain  to 
affect  the  program  of  the  administration  next  year. 
It  was  known  that  storage  of  Illinois  soft  coal  was 
dangerous,  but  the  danger  was  disregarded  under 
the  influence  of  the  Fuel  Administration  propa¬ 
ganda.  Another  year  some  different  method  must 
be  found  to  keep  up  summer  production  and  create 
reserves  during  the  dull  season. 

It  has  been  proved  that  the  loss  from  fires  is  too 
great  to  warrant  continued  storing,  without  syste¬ 
matic  precautions  against  spontaneous  combustion 
being  taken.  The  demand  of  insurance  men  that 
they  be  absolved  from  losses  due  to  storing  coal  in 
the  future  presents  a  new  problem,  which  must  be 
taken  into  account  if  the  war  does  not  end  before 
next  summer.  The  present  excellent  situation  in 
this  territory'  is  directly  due  to  the  increased  pro¬ 
duction,  and  the  large  reserves  which  were  made 
possible  by  ignoring  the  danger  from  fires,  but  it  is 
a  method  which  cannot  be  followed  again,  and  which 
it  will  take  hard  thinking  to  replace. 
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Philadelphia  Trade  Conditions. 

Arrival  of  Cool  Weather  Causes  Anxiety — 
Bituminous  Slightly  Above  Current 
Needs. 

October,  coming  as  it  did  with  the  first  real 
coal-burning  weather,  making  heater  fire  neces¬ 
sary,  has  brought  home  anew  to  the  city  the  im¬ 
portance  of  coal  conservation.  Coincident  with 
the  cool  weather,  the  fuel  authorities  issued  strict 
orders  that  all  office  buildings,  schools  and  in 
fact  public  buildings  of  all  kinds  must  be  kept 
within  the  official  temperature  of  68  degrees. 
That  this  is  going  to  be  a  difficult  matter  to  reg¬ 
ulate  was  shown  in  numerous  instances  in  build¬ 
ings  which  had  heat  turned  into  them,  yet  the 
occupants  found  it  too  warm  for  comfort. 

Consumers  are  losing  none  of  their  persistency 
in  urging  the  delivery  of  their  fuel,  although  the 
administration,  in  order  to  curb  the  tendency  of 
those  who  already  have  some  fuel,  yet  are  trying 
to  get  more,  has  issued  orders  to  the  dealers  that 
they  must  not  make  deliveries  to  any  houses 
which  have  a  supply  in  excess  of  one  month’s  re¬ 
quirements.  It  is  figured  that  about  85  per  cent 
of  the  homes  are  already  so  supplied,  so  it  will 
be  seen  that  for  the  present  no  difficulty  in  keep¬ 
ing  the  people  warm  will  be  experienced.  Of 
course,  with  the  coming  of  more  severe  weather, 
a  different  phase  will  develop,  unless  receipts  ma¬ 
terially  increase.  The  dealers  are  very  much  dis¬ 
couraged  at  the  light  tonnage  of  the  past  few 
weeks.  With  the  exception  of  egg  coal,  they  are 
putting  out  every  ton  as  fast  as  it  comes  in,  even 
pea  now  being  well  spoken  for,  as  the  time  of 
year  has  arrived  when  the  smaller  purchaser  is 
coming  in  for  this  size. 

The  price  question  still  agitates  the  consumer, 
as  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  an  increase  is  soon 
due.  All  of  this  is  predicated  on  the  miners  get¬ 
ting  an  increase  in  wages.  A  decision  in  this 
matter  seems  now  to  be  only  a  matter  of  days. 

Interesting  Statistics. 

A  most  interesting  development  of  the  week 
was  the  publication  by  the  Bureau  of  Federal 
Statistics  showing  the  increased  costs  of  com¬ 
modities  in  this  district  since  December  14.  In 
this  report  it  is  shown  that  while  clothing  in¬ 
creased  108  per  cent,  furniture  105  per  cent,  food 
67  per  cent,  fuel  has  only  increased  31  per  cent. 
The  dealers  are  frequently  quoting  this  to  their 
customers  who  are  inclined  to  lay  emphasis  on 
the  price  of  coal. 

Another  pet  argument  of  the  consumers  was 
also  punctured  when  figures  were  published  show¬ 
ing  that  the  exports  of  anthracite  to  foreign 
shores  were  practically  nil,  being  only  a  little 
over  50,000  tons  for  the  first  half  of  the  year  and 
this  was  also  a  reduction  of  about  60  per  cent 
over  two  years  ago.  Every  now  and  then  it  has 
been  the  pet  theory  of  some  agitator  in  the  public 
press  to  infer  that  heavy  shipments  were  made 
overseas  to  take  advantage  of  higher  prices. 

In  the  steam  trade  buckwheat  of  course  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  the  leader,  and  while  the  other  sizes 
still  exhibit  unusual  activity,  there  is  also  a  slight 
accumulation  of  rice  and  barley  in  the  storage 
yards  of  the  larger  companies.  Even  in  this  stock¬ 
ing  of  a  few  thousand  tons  there  is  not  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  a  lack  of  demand.  It  is  due  to  some  in¬ 
terference  in  shipping  and  the  coal  is  dumped  to 
avoid  heavy  demurrage. 

The  Bituminous  Situation. 

In  the  bituminous  market  the  distribution  corn- 
mitee  have  recently  made  a  drastic  ruling  against 
all  plants  having  more  than  a  30-day  stock  on 
hand,  cutting  off  all  shipments  from  them  until 
that  minimum  is  reached.  We  know  of  one  large 
plant  that  has  been  embargoed  in  this  way  for 
56  days.  Even  war  plants  are  being  dealt  with  in 
the  same  manner.  Receipts  lately  have  been  on 
the  same  basis  as  for  the  past  several  weeks, 
that  is,  a  tonnage  that  is  slightly  above  current 
needs,  with  the  smaller  plants  accumulating  some 
tonnage.  The  car  supply  in  central  Pennsylvania 


runs  about  60  per  cent,  but  the  southern  fields, 
such  as  Fairmont,  shipping  into  this  zone,  com¬ 
plain  that  their  supply  of  cars  has  been  particu¬ 
larly  poor  recently. 

There  continues  to  be  a  fairly  heavy  movement 
over  tide,  with  the  month  of  September  slightly 
ahead  of  the  same  period  a  year  ago,  although 
something  less  than  August  of  this  year. 


West  Virginia  Conditions. 

Charleston,  W.  Va.,  Oct.  3.— With  car  service 
conditions  in  the  central  portion  of  the  State  satis¬ 
factory,  there  has  nevertheless  been  little,  if  any, 
production  gain  during  the  last  week,  taking  the 
State  as  a  whole,  because  of  losses  sustained  in  one 
region  by  inferior  car  service  and  because  of  reduced 
production  in  southern  West  Virginia  through  labor 
shortage.  There  has  been  a  very  material  increase 
in  production  on  the  part  of  mines  receiving  their 
car  supply  from  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway,  this 
applying  to  the  New  River,  Kanawha,  Coal  River, 
Guyan  and  Big  Sandy  (Ky.)  districts,  and  to  a  part 
of  the  Winding  Gulf  district. 

There  has  been  a  very  marked  increase  in  the 
Kanawha  district  during  the  last  few  weeks.  The 
district  produced  as  high  as  220,000  tons  during  one 
week  in  July  and  bids  fair  to  reach  that  figure  again 
if  conditions  continue  to  be  favorable. 

Tonnage  produced  in  the  Pocahontas  and  Tug 
River  fields  last  week  was  somewhat  restricted  by  the 
inability  of  the  operators  to  get  their  men  to  put  in 
full  time.  It  is  realized  that  miners  must  be  induced 
to  make  greater  efforts  to  increase  the  coal  supply 
and  in  fact  to  get  out  coal  up  to  the  capacity  of  the 
tipple. 

Lack  of  adequate  transportation  facilities,  slow¬ 
ness  of  placing  cars  and  failure  to  move  cars  when 
loaded,  are  factors  which  are  seriously  retarding  the 
output  of  coal  in  the  Fairmont  region,  and  late  plac¬ 
ing  of  cars  has  been  so  continuous  as  to  make  oper¬ 
ators  almost  despair  of  any  relief.  Singling  out  one 
day’s  supply,  while  about  1,200  cars  were  furnished 
on  that  one  day  only,  about  half  were  placed  in  time 
for  early  loading. 

Going  further,  it  is  stated  that  there  has  been  a 
failure  to  move  cars  on  the  F.  M.  &  P.  Division  of 
the  B.  &  O.  since  the  11th  of  last  month.  What 
causes  indignation  among  the  coal  men  is  that  the 
Cumberland  office  of  the  B.  &  O.  reports  a  100  per 
cent  supply,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  no  such  a 
supply  has  been  furnished.  Paralysis  of  team-track 
loading  has  followed  in  the  wake  of  an  order  which 
allows  no  cars  to  be  furnished  them,  not  even  those 
unloaded  on  an  agent  siding. 

Production  in  the  New  River  is  not  only,  being 
maintained,  but  is  being  increased  from  week  to 
week.  Holidays  have  interfered  to  a  slight  extent 
with  production  in  the  Winding  Gulf  district,  but 
progress  is  being  made  in  the  effort  to  get  out  more 
coal.  The  output  is  being  steadily  increased  in  the 
New  River  field  proper,  under  a  good  car  supply, 
although  several  holidays  have  cut  into  the  produc¬ 
tion  somewhat.  For  instance,  the  opening  of  the 
squirrel  season  was  too  much  of  a  temptation  for 
many  to  resist,  and  the  call  of  the  wild  left  the  mines 
partly  deserted. 


Nova  Scotia  Coal  Shipments. 

Shipments  of  coal  by  various  companies  during 
August  and  eight  months,  1918  and  previous  year 
were : 


August. 


Company  1917. 

Dominion  Coal  Co.323,047 
Dominion  Spring- 

hill  .  26,001 

Total  . 349,048 

Nova  Scotia  S.  & 

C,  Co .  50,177 

Acadia  Coal  Co..  34,160 
Intercolonial  C.  Co.  14,305 
Total  . 447,690 


Eight  Months. 
1918.  1917.  1918. 

267,921  2,123,071  1,850,707 

26,031  208,759  213,247 
293.952  2,331,830  2,063,954 


42,577  382,853  335,721 

24,676  233,859  139,517 

11,861  99,082  110,100 

373,066  3,047,624  2,649,292 


Compiled  from '  “Maritime  Mining  Record. 


Situation  in  Columbus. 


Screenings  Flood  Market  and  Steam  Business 
Softens — Domestic  Holds  Firmly. 

The  feature  of  the  coal  trade  in  Ohio  territory  is 
the  larger  amount  of  screenings  on  the  market,  due 
to  the  embargo  against  shipping  the  small  sizes  into 
Michigan.  While  the  embargo  has  been  modified  to 
a  certain  extent,  still  there  is  an  unusually  large  vol¬ 
ume  of  screenings  available  and  some  of  the  produc¬ 
ing  companies  are  experiencing  rather  a  difficult  time 
to  dispose  of  the  surplus.  Lake  and  domestic  trade 
are  both  active  and  production  is  holding  up  fairly 
well  under  the  circumstances. 

Domestic  business  is  one  of  the  big  departments. 
Retailers  are  buying  rather  actively  in  order  to  keep 
their  stocks  up  to  a  point  to  be  able  to  take  care  of 
the  increasing  current  business.  Pocahontas  is  now 
out  of  the  market  and  the  same  is  true  of  anthracite. 
The  main  bulk  of  domestic  grades  comes  from  Ohio 
mines  and  the  splint  fields  of  West  Virginia. 

Retail  stocks  are  not  large.  Dealers  report  a  good 
run  of  orders  booked  with  householders  trying  to 
get  their  fuel  supplies  in  shape.  It  is  estimated  in 
central  Ohio  that  fully  75  per  cent,  of  coal  for  private 
use  has  been  stored. 


.  .  J  . .  WCSI  V  ir- 

gima  splints  sell  at  $6.45  to  $6.60  for  prepared  sizes 
and  25  cents  less  for  mine-run.  Pomeroy  Bend  egg 
and  lump  sell  at  $6  to  $6.15  and  mine-run  at  $5.75  to 
$5-90  Thin  vein  Hocking  lump  and  egg  are  quoted 
at  $6.15  to  $6.30  and  mine-run  at  $5.90  to  $6.05.  Thick 
vein  Hocking  grades  are  40  cents  less  than  thin  vein. 

Over  Supply  of  Small  Sizes. 

Steam  business  is  rather  quiet  because  of  the  over¬ 
supply  of  small  sizes.  With  the  restrictions  on  stocks 
in  Ohio  removed  a  considerable  tonnage  of  the  sur¬ 
plus  screenings  has  been  absorbed  by  Ohio  users 
but  nevertheless  there  is  still  a  softness  apparent. 
Hospitals  and  schools  are  now  amply  supplied  for 
the  same  is  true  of  all  public  institutions.  Public 
service  concerns  have  a  good  supply  ahead. 

Production  is  rather  good,  although  both  car  short¬ 
age  and  labor  shortage  are  holding  up  the  output 
in  many  producing  fields.  In  the  Hocking  Valley 
the  labor  supply  is  getting  scarce  for  the  first  time. 
In  eastern  Ohio  there  has  been  a  marked  shortage 
and  the  result  is  that  the  production  is  now  about 
70  per  cent,  of  normal.  Crooksville  and  Cambridge 
are  credited  with  75  per  cent,  and  the  Hocking  Val¬ 
iev  and  Pomeroy  Bend  with  about  80  per  cent. 

A  shortage  of  motive  power  on  the  H.  V  Ry  is 
having  a  bad  effect  and  many  loaded  cars  are  being 
heid  at  Ne  sonville,  the  assembling  point  for  the 
Hocking  Valley  field.  Generally  speaking  production 
is  tair  tor  the  unusual  war  conditions. 

The  lake  trade  is  active  to  the  extreme  and  a  large 
tonnage  is  now  being  rushed  to  the  Northwest 
Those  m  charge  of  lake  traffic  are  pretty  well  satis¬ 
fied  with  conditions  up  to  date  and  believe  that  the 
requisitions  for  that  section  will  be  filled  with  the 
close  of  navigation.  There  is  no  congestion  on  the 
docks  of  the  upper  lake  ports,  The  H.  V.  docks  at 

SI0  dunnS  the  week  ending  September  28  loaded 
400.000  tons  as  compared  with  190,333  tons  the  previ¬ 
ous  week.  The  total  handled  since  the  opening  of 
navigation  is  3,687,679  tons.  The  T.  &  O  C  docks 
during  the  same  week  handled  85,000  tons  as  com¬ 
pared  with  73,000  tons  the  previous  week,  making  a 
total  of  1,607,000  tons  for  the  season:  C.  W.  R 


Washington,  October  3.— Supplies  of  high- 
grade  buriker  coal  are  increasing.  James  B. 
Neale,  production  manager,  U.  S.  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration,  is  in  receipt  of  a  report  from  E  E  White 
production  manager  for  the  New  River  and 
W  inding  Gulf  Districts  of  West  Virginia,  that 
the  production  in  the  Winding  Gulf  field  for  the 
week  ended  September  28,  was  133,395  tons  a 
gain  of  16,884  tons  over  week  preceding. 

Mr.  White  further  reported  that  the  Virginian 
Railway  during  September  handled  10,582  fifty- 
ton  cars  of  coal,  against  9,073  cars  in  September, 
1917,  an  increase  of  1,509  cars  or  75,450  tons 
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Conditions  at  Baltimore. 

Soft  Coal  Shipments  Exceed  Orders — 

Shortage  in  Anthracite. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  any  part  of  the  coal  trade 
conditions  have  gotten  back  to  the  point  where  there 
is  now  overshipment  of  many  orders,  but  such  is  a 
fact  True  this  shipment  does  not  have  to  do  with 
rood  coals  as  a  rule,  or  even  with  mediocre  coals 
in  open  top  cars,  but  relates  to  the  movement  of  box 
car  fuel  into  this  section.  Orders  for  one  have 
brought  as  high  as  five  and  ten  cars  of  box  car  coal, 
orders  for  10  as  high  as  20  or  30;  all  of  which  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  Fuel  Administration  for 
the  moment  has  more  box  car  coal  on  its  hands  than 
it  can  readily  dispose  of.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is 
now  rather  difficult  to  get  rid  of  some  of  the  box 
cars  apportioned  here,  as  consumers  are  seeing  some 
little  open  top  coal  coming  through  to  the  ordinary- 
purchaser  and  are  refusing  to  take  higher  priced  coal 
that  is  inferior  in  grade  in  many  instances. 

The  disposal  of  box  car  coal  in  Baltimore  thus  be¬ 
comes  more  and  more  a  problem  in  proportion  to 
the  liberality  of  the  general  supply  of  fuel,  which 
at  present  has  reached  a  proportion  where  most  of 
the  industries  here  now  have  some  15  to  30  days’ 
supply  on  hand.  Both  the  coal  trade  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  world  are  hoping  that  there  will  be  some  satis¬ 
factory  results  from  the  conference  held  in  Cumber¬ 
land  on  Thursday  last,  where  the  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion  conferred  with  about  five  hundred  operators 
from  Maryland.  West  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania, 
on  the  question  of  cleaner  coal. 

Pirns  Quarto  Apportionment. 

The  announcement  of  the  Federal  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration  of  a  plan  for  mine  quota  apportionment,  which 
had  been  predicted  in  Saward’s  Journal,  caused 
much  discussion  in  the  trade.  All  the  trade  is  for  an 
intesive  production,  but  the  general  belief  is  that  the 
largest  results  can  not  be  had  until  there  is  some 
method  of  more  equitable  distribution  of  rolling 
stock  and  of  labor,  so  that  a  mine  in  one  district  will 
not  have  more  coal  than  it  can  load  on  cars  dis¬ 
tributed,  and  another  be  without  enough  to  load  all 

the  cars  granted.  ' 

With  winter  almost  knocking  at  the  door  ot  this 
city  the  claim  made  for  months  by  the  retail  coal 
men  that  Baltimore  would  be  in  a  bad  condition  as 
to  fuel  supply  the  coming  winter  is  attracting  atten¬ 
tion.  The  City  Committee  of  the  local  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration,  which  has  for  weeks  pleaded  in  vain 
for  more  coal,  recently  took  the  matter  up  in  vigor¬ 
ous  form,  after  being  faced  with  an  estimate  that 
there  were  between  30,000  and  40,000  hoines^  in  this 
city  without  any  coal  in  the  cellars  on  the  first  day 
of  September ;  that  the  unfilled  orders,  frequently 
on  the  books  since  spring,  totaled  more  than  200,000 
tons ;  that  there  was  probably  100,000  additional  tons 
clamoring  for  recognition  on  the  order  books,  while 
the  reserve  supply  of  the  city  had  not  recently  run 
much  above  20,000  tons,  concentrated  in  a  compara¬ 
tively  few  yards,  and  with  many  yards  swept  entire¬ 
ly  clear  of  coal.  The  situation  has  made  the  gas 
supply  company  here  so  nervous  over  prospects  of  a 
call  on  its  reserve  gas  it  could  not  meet  that  it  has 
ordered  a  survey  of  all  cellars  in  Baltimore  to  find 
out  just  what  sections  are  out  of  coal.  It  has  been 
broadly  intimated  that  certain  sections  have  been  al¬ 
most  “frozen  out”  of  supply  of  fuel  under  the  plan 
by  which  many  mines  picked  only  gilt-edge  custo¬ 
mers  to  distribute  the  black  diamonds,  truly  “black 
diamonds”  these  days. 

Coal  men  who  have  recently  made  tours  of  the 
yards  of  New  \ork,  Philadelphia  and  Washington 
to  ascertain  conditions  in  those  cities  have  stated 
on  return  that  the  situation  here  is  much  more  seri¬ 
ous  than  in  the  places  named.  The  Federal  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration  decided  to  make  an  investigation  of  con¬ 
ditions  and  A:  S.  Learoyd,  anthracite  distributor, 
came  to  Baltimore  at  the  end  of  this  week.  One  of 
the  claims  of  Baltimore  is  that  in  addition  to  the 
fact  that  the  celiacs  and  yards  here  were  swept  clear 
of  coal  last  winter,  leaving  no  spring  holdover  sup¬ 


ply,  that  there  have  been  erected  some  seven  or 
eight  thousand  small  houses  that  must  be  cared 
for,  and  that  war  industries  are  taking  probably 
50,000  more  tons  of  anthracite  than  they  did  a  year 
ago. 


Trade  at  Boston. 


Bituminous  Arriving  in  Smaller  Volume,  but 
Demand  Is  Also  Much  Reduced. 

Bituminous  coal  receipts  in  New  England  have 
begun  to  shrink  appreciably.  Shipments  to  the  Great 
Lakes  loading  ports  figure  considerably  in  account¬ 
ing  for  this  decrease.  As  the  territory  served  from 
those  ports  must  be  supplied  before  freezing  weather 
interferes  with  water  transportation,  it  is  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  New  England  will  have  to  wait  patiently  until 
such  requirements  are  filled  before  shipments  can  be 
resumed  upon  a  normal  basis. 

Lack  of  coal  at  Southern  loading  piers  for  trans¬ 
shipment  by  water  to  New  England  has  resulted  in 
the  withdrawal  of  a  number  of  vessels  from  the 
coastwise  coal  trade,  and  their  assignment  to  other 
branches  of  Government  work.  Demand  for  coal, 
however,  has  also  been  materially  decreased,  and 
may  be  said  to  be  practically  nil.  Several  whole¬ 
salers  who  have  succeeded  in  getting  cargoes  and 
bringing  them  to  New  England  are  experiencing  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  their  efforts  to  dispose  of  them.  Practical¬ 
ly  all  consumers  are  now  supplied  with  reserve 
stocks  sufficient  to  meet  their  needs  for  a  consider¬ 
able  future  period. 

Although  this  situation  is  apparently  very  satis¬ 
factory  at  present,  and  promises  to  remain  so  for 
some  little  time  to  come,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  . 
that  with  receipts  steadily  decreasing  in  volume,  and 
with  consumption  maintained  at  present  rate — and 
possibly,  with  the  advent  of  cold  weather,  at  an  even 
higher  rate,  stock  piles  will  probably  be  reduced 
rapidly.  The  consequently  diminished  supply  will 
undoubtedly  accelerate  demand  and  result  in  much 
activity  during  the  winter  months.. 

Bituminous  Receipts. 

Total  receipts  of  bituminous,  both  rail  and  tide¬ 
water,  for  the  first  eight  months  of  1918  were  19,239,- 
092  tons,  as  compared  with  18,173,530  tons  for  the 
same  period  in  1917;  an  increase  of  1,065,562  tons.' 

Receipts  for  August  fell  behind  those  for  July  by 
33,387  tons,  but  were  ahead  of  August  1917  by  930,- 
276  tons. 

The  anthracite  situation  is  practically  unchanged 
Shipments  to  some  localities  have  been  discontinued. 
It  is  understood  this  has  been  done  by  the  Anthra¬ 
cite  Committee  of  Philadelphia  on  the  ground  that 
allotments  have  been  filled.  In  some  places  house¬ 
holders  have  not  received  any  portion  of  their  sup¬ 
ply',  and  where  the  supply  has  been  cut  off  at  the 
source  it  would  seem  that  hardships  are  bound  to 
ensue.  This  condition  should  be  given  strict  at¬ 
tention  by  local  fuel  administrators. 

News  of  increased  allotments  for  New  England 
is  encouraging  and  it  may  be  the  situation  will  be 
met  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  but  as  quotas  depend 
largely  on  production  the  element  of  uncertainty  is 
so  great  that  an  intelligent  prediction  as  to  future 
conditions  is  well-nigh  impossible. 


Briquette  Production  Increased. 

The  production  of  fuel  briquettes  in  1917  was 
the  greatest  recorded  in  the  history  of  this  coun¬ 
try'.  according  to  the  United  States  geological  sur¬ 
vey.  During  the  year  there  was  a  total  produc¬ 
tion  of  406.856  net  tons,  which  represents  an 
increase  over  1916  of  approximately  38  per  cent. 

Because  of  the  big  demand  for  fuel  last  year, 
briquette  manufacturers  had  no  lack  of  market  for 
their  product.  Of  the  13  plants  in  operation  four 
used  anthracite  as  a  raw  material;  one,  Arkansas, 
semi-anthracite;  two,  a  mixture  of  anthracite  and 
bituminous  slack;  two,  bituminous  slack  and  sub- 
bituminous  coal;  one,  semi-bituminous  coal,  one, 


Irving  L.  Camp. 

Irving  L.  Camp,  who  recently  became  sole  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  Martin-Gamp  Company,  New  York, 
was  born  in  Waterbury,  Conn.,  September  2, 
1879;  attended  public  schools  there  and  graduated 
from  Wilbraham  Academy,  Wilbraham,  Mass., 
as  president  of  the  class  of  1900.  Returning  to 
Waterbury',  he  became  connected  with  his  father, 
who  was  a  partner  of  the  Frank  Miller  Co.,  until 
October  1,  1903,  when  he  came  to  New  York 
City  and  entered  the  employ  of  Dickson  &  Eddy 
as  salesman  in  the  Hudson  River  territory,  and 
line  salesman  on  the  Ontario  &  Western  Ry.  as 
far  north  as  Sidney,  N.  Y„  at  the  same  time  de¬ 
voting  part  of  his  time  as  salesman  in  the  Greater 
New  York  territory. 

When  Dickson  &  Eddy  became  the  selling 
agents  at  tidewater  for  the  Delaware  &  Hudson 
Co.’s  D.  &  H.  coal,  he  was  assigned  to  cover  a 
part  of  the  Greater  New  York  territory  and  also 
Long  Island,  in  which  connection  he  continued 
until  April  1,  1917.  Upon  resigning  from  Dick¬ 
son  &  Eddy  he  organized  and  controlled  the 
Martin-Camp  Co.,  with  offices  at  143  Liberty 
street. 

On  September  23  last,  Mr.  Camp  purchased 
Mr.  Martin’s  interest  in  the  company  and  will 
give  his  entire  efforts  to  the  management  of  this 
company. 

Mr.  Camp  resides  at  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  with 
his  wife  and  young  son,  where  he  has  been  a 
resident  for  the  past  ten  years.  He  is  ex-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  Rochelle  Republican  Club,  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Huguenot  Lodge  of  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons,  member  of  the  Order  of  Elks,  and  has 
been  consistently  interested  in  the  civic  move¬ 
ments  of  the  town  in  which  he  lives.  For  the 
past  four  years  he  has  been  active  as  a  member 
of  the  Republican  State  Committee  for  the  3rd 
Assembly  District  of  Westchester  County. 

Mr.  Camp  was  recently  honored  by  Governor 
Whitman  when  the  Governor  appointed  him  a 
member  of  the  Mohansic  Lake  Reservation  Com¬ 
mission. 


Notice  has  been  sent  to  the  directors  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Coal  Association  calling  the  regular  quarterly 
meeting  of  the  board  to  be  held  Wednesday,  Octo¬ 
ber  23,"  at  10  o’clock  a.  m.  in  the  new  headquarters 
of  the  association,  Commercial  Bank  Building, 
Washington.  The  call  states  that  a  number  of  im¬ 
portant  phases  of  coal  industry  will  be  discussed  and 
a  full  attendance  of  the  members  of  the  board  is 
desired. 


Buy,  Buy  Liberty  Bonds— Bye  Bye  Kaiser! 
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VI  age  Decision  Favorable  to  Anthracite  Mine 
Workers  Expected  Soon. 

Washington,  Oct.  3.— The  anthracite  mine  work¬ 
ers  hase  apparently  won  their  fight  for  higher  wages, 
announcement  that  Dr.  Garfield  approved  of  a  re¬ 
adjustment  which  would  put  the  hard  coal  miners 
on  a  parity  with  those  in  the  bituminous  region  hav¬ 
ing  been  made  yesterday  at  a  conference  between  the 
Fuel  Administrator  and  officials  of  the  U.  M.  W. 
Dr.  Garfield  was  told  that  there  is  a  discrepancy 
between  the  wages  paid  anthracite  miners  and  wages 
paid  in  munition  factories  and  bituminous  mines 
sufficient  to  induce  many  hard  coal  workers  to  leave 
the  region  and  seek  other  employment. 

The  conference  was  resumed  today,  and  while  no 
official  announcement  was  made  it  is  believed  that 
one  will  be  forthcoming  very  shortly.  Secretary  of 
Labor  wilson  also  conferred  with  the  labor  leaders 
yesterday,  and  it  is  said  that  he  suggested  that,  in 
view  of  the  recent  declaration  by  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tor  Garfield  that  no  wage  increase  would  be  granted 
unless  approved  by  the  General  Wage  Board,  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  anthracite  mining  industry  and  the 
Fuel  Administration  agree  on  a  just  wage  scale, 
subject  to  review  by  the  Wage  Board. 

Administrator  Garfield  conferred  with  President 
Wilson  yesterday  and  it  is  thought  that  he  laid  the 
plan  suggested  by  Secretary  Wilson  before  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  In  a  letter  to  Secretary  Wilson,  Garfield  says 
the  plan  seems  “to  be  in  full  accord  with  the  steps 
taken  by  the  President  as  a  part  of  the  war  program 
to  stabilize  the  wage  situation  in  competing  indus¬ 
tries.” 


Anthracite  Committee’s  Orders. 

The  Anthracite  Committee  of  the  U.  S.  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration,  under  date  of  October  3,  ordered  ship¬ 
pers  to  speed  up  the  movement  of  domestic  hard 
coal  to  15  towns  and  cities  in  Rhode  Island,  pay¬ 
ing  particular  attention  to  increased  deliveries  to 
Warwick,  Newport  and  Woonsocket.  Providence  is 
also  included  in  the  list.  On  the  same  date  the  com¬ 
mittee,  at  the  request  of  the  Rhode  Island  Ad¬ 
ministrator,  embargoed  nine  towns  in  the  State 
which  are  comparatively  well  supplied  at  the  present 
time. 

The  committee  has  embargoed  41  additional  towns 
in  the  State  of  Maryland  and  six  in  Delaware. 

The  embargo  against  Saco,  Me.,  has  been  lifted, 
and  the  allotments  for  Saco  and  Biddeford  com¬ 
bined,  in  order  that  the  allotment  for  Biddeford  may 
reach  this  point. 

The  embargoes  against  Garden  City,  Great  Neck 
and  Fresh  Pond,  on  Long  Island,  have  also  been 
cancelled. 


Lens  Mines  Will  Be  Restored  to  Operation 
by  American  Labor  Units. 

With  the  evacuation  of  Lens,  as  reported  on 
Thursday,  the  German  hold  on  the  great  coal  region 
of  Northern  France  is  loosened.  Nothing  has  been 
received  as  yet  to  show  whether  the  mines  have 
been  fired.  It  is  regarded  as  certain  that  during  the 
years  of  German  occupation  they  have  been  worked 
to  the  limit. 

As  evidence  of  the  complete  confidence  with  which 
the  Allied  leaders  have  viewed  the  future  ever  since 
it  became  certain  that  the  United  States  would  suc¬ 
ceed  in  getting  a  great  army  to  France  for  the  fight¬ 
ing  this  year,  it  is  now  known  that  the  reoccupation 
of  the  Lens  coal  fields  has  been  definitely  figured  on 
for  some  months  in  computing  fuel  needs  and  sup¬ 
plies. 

There  also  are  indications  that  American  coal 
mining  units,  equipped  with  the  most  up-to-date 
machinery,  even  with  the  means  of  fighting  possible 
fires  in  the  workings,  will  be  ready  to  enter  the 
mines  as  rapidly  as  the  armies  force  the  enemy  be¬ 
yond  them.  General  Pershing’s  forces,  no  doubt, 
will  get  some  part  of  their  coal  this  winter  from  this 
source. 

The  labor  units  which  will  restore  the  Lens  mines 
were  recruited  from  engineers  and  experienced 
miners  in  various  branches  of  the  American  army. 


Retail  Situation  at  Twin  Cities. 

The  retail  dealers  of  the  Twin  Cities,  as  well 
as  elsewhere  have  an  exceptional  opportunity  in 
their  hands  to  do  away  with  many  of  the  trade 
abuses  which  have  crept  in,  under  keen  compe¬ 
tition.  At  present  they  are  practically  under 
official  direction  and  have  little  opportunity  to 
do  other  than  they  are  instructed.  This  has  cor¬ 
rected  some  of  the  worst  of  the  abuses.  Unlim¬ 
ited  credit  is  gradually  dropping  away.  It  had 
reached  a  point  where  it  was  out  of  all  manner 
of  reason,  and  it  continued  so  after  common  un¬ 
derstanding  was  that  it  should  be  stopped.  Many 
found  it  about  impossible  to  bring  old  customers 
up  to  new  conditions  of  credit,  when  they  had 
always  paid  on  time,  but  had  never  paid  in  accord 
with  the  terms  of  credit.  With  the  limitations  of 
fuel  administration,  the  way  has  been  opened  to 
do  away  with  this.  Another  thing  has  been  un¬ 
usual  accommodation  in  the  way  of  service  con¬ 
nected  with  the  delivery  of  coal.  It  has  been  no 
uncommon  thing  for  teamsters  to  nail  up  dilap¬ 
idated  coal  bins  and  go  to  considerable  trouble 
and  time  in  doing  it.  This,  too,  may  be  stopped. 

But  the  real  question  is  whether  the  dealers 
will  accept  the  situation  thus  offered  to  them,  and 
reform,  when  they  have  the  handling  of  their  af¬ 
fairs  wholly  within  their  own  hands.  The  war 
will  not  last  indefinitely,  and  when  it  is  over, 
there  will  be  a  quick  restoration  to  private  con¬ 
trol  of  many  lines  now  under  Government  direc¬ 
tion.  There  is  room  for  doubt  whether  this  will 
be  improved,  as  it  should  be.  Already  members 
of  the  trade  take  refuge  behind  the  orders  of  the 
fuel  administrator '  instead  of  flatly  stating  that 
conditions  will  not  permit  the  continuance  of 
former  favors.  In  so  doing  they  are  leaving 
themselves  open  to  a  demand  for  a  return  to  the 
burdensome  conditions  of  the  past,  when  things 
are  back  to  normal.  Retailers  have  had  their 
interests  bunched  by  the  conditions  which  have 
existed.  Has  that  contact  enabled  them  to  have 
sufficient  faith  in  one  another  to  adopt  reason¬ 
able  rules  and  live  up  to  them? 


Pittsburgh  Jobbers  Form  Association. 

The  Pittsburgh  District  Coal  Jobbers’  Association 
was  formed  at  a  meeting  held  in  the  William  Penn 
Hotel  last  Monday.  Charles  S.  Bygate  was  chosen 
temporary  chairman  of  the  new  organization  and 
W.  R.  Crowthers  was  chosen  secretary.  About  50 
of  the  more  than  100  coal  jobbers  (men  who  handle 
coal  in  car  load  or  large  lots)  in  the  city  were  in 
attendance  at  the  meeting  and  assurances  were  on 
hand  from  many  who  were  absent  that  they  would 
join  the  association. 

The  movement  that  resulted  in  the  organization 
grew  out  of  the  difficulties  experienced  under  Gov¬ 
ernmental  regulation  of  the  coal  trade.  It  was  par¬ 
ticularly  hard  last  winter  for  jobbers  to  get  coal 
with  which  to  fill  orders.  The  association  announces 
that  it  does  not  propose  to  regulate  prices  or  be¬ 
come  a  trust,  but  simply  will  facilitate  coal  sales 
and  deliveries,  encourage  production,  assemble  and 
distribute  information  and  collect  data. 

The  plan  is  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  Fuel 
Administration,  and  with  the  retailer  in  an  effort  to 
keep  the  difficulties  down  to  a  minimum. 


Warns  Careless  Coal  Users. 

Mercer  P.  Moseley,  Assistant  State  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
trator  and  Chief  of  Conservation  for  New  York- 
State,  has  sent  the  following  message  to  all  county 
administrators : 

“While  the  response  to  the  State  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion’s  request  that  consumers  of  coal,  clean  and  re¬ 
pair  their  furnaces  and  boilers  has  been  gratifying, 
some  have  failed  to  give  active  consideration.  If  a 
shortage  of  fuel  develops  and  a  ration  system  has  to 
be  established  the  State  Fuel  Administration  will 
probably  take  into  account  the  unnecessary  waste 
due  to  such  carelessness  when  passing  upon  applica¬ 
tions  for  more  coal  later  in  the  season.” 


Liberty  Bonds  Speak  Louder  Than  Words! 
Carry  On!  Buy  More  Liberty  Bonds! 


Chicago  Trade  Notes. 

H.  O.  Seifert,  of  the  H.  O.  Seifert  Lumber  Co., 
Davenport,  la.,  was  a  recent  visitor  to  the  city.  He 
reported  that  his  state  was  well  supplied  with  bitumi¬ 
nous  and  was  contented  to  do  without  anthracite. 

A.  Mitchell,  of  Dillon  &  Mitchell,  has  gone  to 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  where  he  will  do  work,  for  the 
Ordnance  Department  until  the  war  ends.  He  writes 
that  the  work  is  interesting  in  the  extreme.  His 
family  soon  will  follow  him. 

Several  dealers  have  been  fined  $10  to  $50  for 
delivering  hard  coal  in  violation  of  the  order  of 
September  20,  which  forbids  the  delivery  of  anthra¬ 
cite  to  a  consumer  having  a  furnace  until  October 
20.  The  fines  are  paid  to  the  Red  Cross. 

The  crowds  of  people  calling  at  the  Chicago  Fuel 
Administration  headquarters  to  order  hard  coal  be¬ 
came  so  great  that  Raymond  E.  Durham  was  obliged 
to  find  new  quarters  for  this  branch  of  the  office 
business.  He  obtained  space  on  the  eighth  floor  of 
Rothschild  &  Co’s,  big  department  store,  and  a  force 
of  clerks  has  been  kept  busy  receiving  orders  which 
are  to  be  allotted  among  dealers. 


Twin  Cities  Notes. 

I  he  shortage  of  coal  has  made  a  perfect  harvest 
for  sellers  of  numerous  devices  which  are  “guaran¬ 
teed”  to  save  quantities  of  fuel  and  increase  the 
efficiency  of  plants.  Efforts  have  been  made  to 
secure  official  support  or  endorsement  of  some  of 
these  affairs,  but  the  result  has  be*n  a  general  re¬ 
fusal  to  approve  any  of  them. 

If  the  new  draft  takes  many  more  of  yard  and 
team  laborers,  the  coal  business  will  be  in  a  sad 
way.  Already  retailers  find  themselves  utterly  un¬ 
able  to  keep  up  with  the  demands  of  their  trade, 
because  of  the  scarcity  and  uncertainly  of  men.  If 
many  more  are  taken,  it  will  be  a  very  serious 
problem  how  to  effect  coal  deliveries  in  these  cities. 
At  present  common  labor  is  a  most  uncommon 
thing. 

An  elaborate  test  has  just  been  conducted  at  the 
plant  of  the  Minnesota  By-Products  Coke  Co.,  in 
St.  Paul,  to  determine  the  qualities  of  Illinois  coal 
for  making  coke  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  pig 
iron.  A  number  of  government  engineers  and  min¬ 
ing  specialists  were  in  attendance  and  viewed  the 
test.  The  tests  will  last  for  ten  days.  Two  hundred 
cars  of  Illinois  coal  were  shipped  in  for  the  work. 
It  is  hoped  to  find  some  method  of  handling  Illinois 
coal  for  making  a  satisfactory  coke  for  the  work 
desired.  The  findings  of  the  experts  on  the  test 
will  be  transmitted  to  Washington  and  it  is  difficult 
to  say  when  publicity  will  be  given  to  them. 


Official  Review  of  Bituminous. 

Washington,  Oct.  3.— The  Fuel  Administration 
has  made  the  following  summarization  of  the  bitu¬ 
minous  situation  in  different  localities: 

“Eastern  Region:  Coal  car  shortage  in  Ohio  due 
to  scarcity  of  power  which  is  being  corrected.  The 
regular  car  supply  at  some  other  points  now  having 
the  attention  of  the  Car  Service  Section. 

“Some  coal  congestion  New  England  both  water 
and  all-rail  due  to  lack  of  unloading  facilities. 

Tidewater:  Vessel  supply  more  than  ample; 
transportation  conditions  good. 

“Lake  situation:  Vessel  supply  interfered  with  by 
storms  and  ample  coal  at  docks. 


Cincinnati  Notes. 

^  E.  H.  Jewett,  president  of  Jewett,  Bigelow  & 
Brooks  at  Detroit,  is  in  town  today. 

R.  A.  Colter,  secretary  of  the  C.  G.  Blake  Co 
has  returned  to  his  office  after  a  business  trip  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  week. 

S.  F.  Shaffer  of  the  Hamilton-Otto  Coke  Co., 
Hamilton,  Ohio,  was  in  the  city  yesterday  looking 
after  some  delayed  shipments. 

George  M.  Kearns  of  the  Imperial  Coal  Sales  Co.. 
Charleston,  W.  Va.,  who  was  formerly  their  repre¬ 
sentative  at  this  point,  was  in  the  city  last  week. 
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Pittsburgh  News  Notes. 

Tonnage  through  the  locks  of  the  Monongahela 
river  during  the  week  ending  Monday  night  was : 
Lock  No.  1,  61,200  tons  of  coal;  Lock  No.  3,  259,900 
tons  of  coal. 

The  Star  Fuel  Co.,  and  the  Greensboro  Coal  Co., 
both  have  received  permits  from  the  U.  S.  Govern¬ 
ment,  the  former  to  dredge  material  from  the 
Monongahela  River  and  the  latter  to  construct  a 
coal  dock  at  Greensboro. 

Wickets  on  the  Ohio  river  below  Dam  No.  11, 
have  been  lowered  so  that  about  three  feet  of  water 
will  be  released  and  thus  create  an  artificial  stage 
to  permit  shipments  of  coal  from  the  Kanawha  River 
to  lower  Ohio  river  points. 

The  hearing  of  the  petition  of  the  Jones  &  Laugh- 
lin  Steel  Co.,  for  the  right  to  change  the  harbor 
lines  of  the  Monongahela  river  brought  out  the  fact 
that  the  change  will  benefit  the  stream,  as  well  as 
give  the  company  better  facilities  at  its  by-product 
coke  plant  near  34th  Street.  No  opposition  to  the 
plan  developed  and  the  permit  likely  will  be  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  war  department. 

The  Philadelphia  &  Cleveland  Coal  Co.,  has  been 
granted  a  permit  by  the  U.  S.  Government  to  erect 
a  coal  landing  dock  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mono¬ 
gahela  river  at  Riverview,  22.7  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  the  river.  The  company  has  just  opened  offices 
iH  Pittsburgh  and  has  purchased  the  towboat  Leone 
from  Capt.  J.  P.  Smith  of  Dravosburg.  The  com¬ 
pany  will  furnish  coal  to  mills  via  the  river  route. 

Gas  Shortage  in  Pittsburgh  District. 

Preparations  to  wrestle  in  earnest  with  the  ex¬ 
pected  shortage  in  natural  gas  for  industrial  pur¬ 
poses  were  considered  at  two  meetings  in  Pittsburgh 
Tuesday. 

The  subject  was  before  the  War  Production  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  1st,  at  a  meeting  in  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  during  the  afternoon  and  also  came  up 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Coal  Producers’  Association 
in  the  Oliver  Building  in  the  evening.  The  War 
Production  committee  had  at  its  meeting  officers  of 
the  principal  natural  gas  companies,  all  of  whom 
stated  that  they  were  unable  to  increase  production 
and  that  the  gas  which  can  be  sold  to  industrial  con¬ 
cerns  will  be  less  this  winter  than  last.  W  here  gas 
is  necessary  for  steel  concerns  the  shortage  will 
have  to  be  made  up  by  manufactured  coal  gas, 
furnace  gas  and  fuel  oils. 

A  number  of  manufacturers’  representatives  pres¬ 
ent  stated  that  steel  concerns  have  been  buying  and 
storing  fuel  oils  in  anticipation  of  the  winter  gas 
shortage.  Fuel  Administration  representatives  pres¬ 
ent  were  asked  as  to  the  priority  of  this  course  and 
expressed  the  opinion  that  it  would  have  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  government. 

Washington  officials  have  been  collecting  data  up¬ 
on  the  subject  for  some  time  and  are  in  possession 
of  evidence  that  the  gas  shortage  can  in  part  be 
made  up  from  by-product  coal,  it  being  possible  to 
produce  fuel  oils  as  well  as  gas  by  means  of  the 
various  by-product  devices  now  in  use,  the  principal 
of  which  is  the  by-product  coke  oven. 

As  a  result  of  the  meeting  it  is  probable  that 
orders  will  be  issued  to  increase  by  every  possible 
means  the  output  of  low  sulphur  coal  in  order  that 
by-product  gas  may  be  available  in  the  largest  possi¬ 
ble  quantity  for  steel  production. 


Richmond  Has  Little  Anthracite. 

A  retailer  at  Richmond,  Va.,  writes : 

“We  have  a  most  excellent  State  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
trator  in  this  city  who  is  doing  his  best  in  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  coal  here. 

“Anthracite  is  almost  an  impossible  stock,  being 
very  scarce.  There  is  a  fairly  comfortable  supply 
of  Splint  and  New  River  coal,  and  the  consumers  are 
very  careful  about  wastage.  The  tonnage  has  come 
along  as  freely  as  could  reasonably  be  expected,  and 
a  good  proportion  of  our  customers  are  getting  in 
their  coal.  Our  tonnage  is  much  less  than  past 
years,  very  much  below  the  normal. 

“The  dealers  in  this  city,  as  a  rule,  have  co-oper¬ 
ated  finely  with  the  Fuel  Administrator.” 


The  Liberty  Loan  Campaign  in  New  York. 

Committees  Make  Good  Start  on  Task  of  Raising  at  Least  $20,000,000  in  Three  Weeks 

Total  Reported  Up  to  Thursday  Was  $2,150,000. 


The  Liberty  Loan  Committee  for  the  coal  trade 
of  Greater  New  York  is  making  a  vigorous  canvass 
to  secure  subscriptions  for  the  $20,000,000  in  bonds 
allotted  to  the  trade  of  this  city.  The  size  of  the 
task  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  this  amount  is  al¬ 
most  double  the  sum  raised  for  the  third  loan.  Be¬ 
low  are  some  comparative  figures : 

Third  Loan.  Fourth  Loan. 

$3,000,000,000  $6,000,000,000 
Amount  Raised.  Quota. 
Second  Federal  Reserve 

District  . $1,100,000,000  $1,800,000,000 

Rainbow  Div.,  Greater 

New  York  .  564,000,000  878,000,000 

Coal  Trade  Division...  10,601,650  20,000,000 

As  compared  with  the  third  loan,  the  amounts 
are  approximately  doubled  all  the  way  down  the  line, 
and  the  question  of  doubling  previous  subscriptions 
is  thus  put  squarely  up  to  all. 

That  the  coal  men  will  rise  to  the  occasion,  as 
they  have  in  the  past,  is  not  doubted  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  officials  and  the  sub-committees  in  charge  of 
the  work  in  the  various  boroughs.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  urged  that  subscriptions  be  made  promptly 
and  pains  taken  to  see  that  they  are  credited  to  the 
coal  trade.  This  also  applies  to  employes,  who 
should  make  their  subscriptions  through  the  Coal 
Committee,  inasmuch  as  it  is  from  this  trade  that 
they  obtain  their  incomes. 

The  Treasury  Department  has  arranged  for  the 


prompt  crediting  of  subscriptions  to  the  proper  trade 
and  district,  no  matter  where  they  are  made.  Every 
bank  or  other  institution  receiving  subscriptions 
from  coal  firms  or  their  employes  will  see  that  they 
are  credited  to  the  local  committee  if  requested  to 
do  so.  Because  of  the  larger  amount  which  has  to 
be  raised,  as  well  as  on  account  of  the  shorter  time 
in  which  to  complete  the  task,  it  is  even  more  es¬ 
sential  than  in  the  case  of  previous  loans  to  sub¬ 
scribe  heavily  and  promptly. 

Up  to  Thursday  noon  the  committee  had  received 
reports  of  subscriptions  aggregating  $2,150,000.  ex¬ 
clusive  of  Brooklyn,  for  which  figures  were  not 
available.  Some  of  the  large  companies,  which  sub¬ 
scribed  heavily  to  the  past  loans  and  will  undoubted¬ 
ly  do  so  in  the  present  instance,  had  not  been  heard 
from.  The  largest  subscription  reported  up  to 
Thursday  was  one  of  $1,200,000  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Coal  Co.  and  the  Hillside  Coal  &  Iron  Co.,  asso¬ 
ciated  anthracite  producing  corporations. 

Other  large  subscriptions  reported  were :  Will¬ 
iams  &  Peters,  $200,000;  Pennsylvania  Coal  &  Coke 
Corporation,  $110,000;  Burns  Brothers,  $100,000; 
Mill  Creek  Coal  Co.,  $60,000;  Vinton  Colliery  Co., 
$60,000;  F.  A.  Potts  &  Co.,  $50,000;  Willard,  Suth¬ 
erland  &  Co.,  $40,000;  Hartwell  &  Lester,  $30,000. 

In  addition  to  Burns  Brothers’  subscription,  the 
following  individual  subscriptions  are  reported  for 
officials  of  that  corporation :  M.  F.  Burns,  $25,000 ; 
S.  M.  Schatzkin,  $20,000;  Frank  L.  Burns,  $10,000. 


New  York’s  Anthracite  Allotment. 

A.  K.  Morris,  Director  of  Tidewater  Coal  Traf¬ 
fic  in-  the  office  of  the  State  Fuel  Administrator, 
has  completed  his  task  of  figuring  out  the  allot¬ 
ment  of  anthracite  which  each  community  in  New 
York  State  is  entitled  to  under  the  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration’s  distribution  plan.  This  work  required 
several  weeks,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  finished  the 
figures  were  forwarded  to  all  the  anthracite  pro¬ 
ducers  and  wholesalers  for  their  guidance  in  mak¬ 
ing  shipments. 

Under  the  Anthracite  Committee’s  program, 
New  York  State  as  a  whole  is  entitled  to  an  in¬ 
crease  of  11.89  over  its  1916  tonnage  of  domestic 
sizes.  All  things  being  equal,  the  allotment  of 
each  community  would  be  increased  to  just  that 
extent,  but  in  apportioning  the  total  tonnage, 
local  conditions  at  various  places  have  made  modifi¬ 
cations  necessary  in  some  cases. 

The  allotment  for  Greater  New  York  has  been 
fixed  at  approximately  8,000,000  tons,  or  slightly 
over  one-half  of  the  State’s  allotment  of  15,855,- 
300  tons.  This  is  for  the  sizes  from  broken  to 
pea,  inclusive. 

In  the  coal  year  1916-1917  shipments  of  these 
sizes  to  New  York  City  totaled  7,160,344  tons. 
The  allotment  increase  is  therefore  slightly  over 
800,000  tons,  or  between  11  and  12  per  cent— 
practically  what  the  city  is  entitled  to  under  a 
strict  carrying  out  of  the  allotment  program.  No 
separate  allotments  for  the  different  boroughs 
have  been  made,  it  is  stated. 


The  mine  of  the  Franklin  Coal  &  Loke  Co.,  at 
Royalton,  Ill.,  was  the  scene  of  a  fatal  fire  last  week, 
when  20  men  who  had  gone  down  to  fight  the  blaze 
were  cut  off  from  escape.  A  gas  explosion  in  the 
same  mine  four  years  ago  cost  42  lives.  _ 


WANTED;  Steam  or  electric  digger  to 
hoist  coal.  Also  hopper.  Address:  Wilkes- 
Barre  Coal  Co.,  123rd  street  and  East  River, 
New  York. _ _ _ _ 

RETAIL  COAL  YARD  WANTED  :  Pre¬ 
ferably  located  in  New  York,  Brooklyn  or 
Long  Island  section.  Responsible  party.  Ad¬ 
dress:  “Retail  Yard,”  care  of  Saward’s 
Journal. 


Buffalo  News  Notes. 

Coal  dealers  have  been  ordered  not  to  carry 
coal  across  the  bridge  from  Niagara  Falls  into 
Canada. 

Eugene  J.  Henry,  an  old  lake  man,  has  been 
made  supervisor  of  lake-and-rail  traffic,  with 
headquarters  in  the  Lehigh  Valley  station  here. 

Chairman  Irving  S.  Underhill  has  added  J. 
Bert  Ross  and  H.  B.  Alderman  to  his  coal  men’s 
Liberty  Loan  committee.  The  allotment  of  bonds 
to  take  is  $834,000. 

E.  C.  Roberts  and  C.  L.  Shaw  were  somewhat 
under  the  weather  early  this  week.  The  Spanish 
influenza  has  not  reached  here  to  any  extent,  but 
the  grip  is  an  old  settler. 

The  Government  has  turned  the  business  of 
the  natural-gas  companies  in  this  county  over  to 
the  Fuel  Administration,  so  that  it  can  be  man¬ 
aged  along  with  the  coal  supply. 

Letters  have  been  received  within  the  week 
from  E.  C.  Roberts,  Jr.,  who  is  adjutant  and 
chief  of  staff  of  a  brigade  now  in  France.  He 
writes  that  he  is  extremely  busy,  and  it  appears 
that  all  our  soldiers  in  France  are  just  now. 

The  local  fuel  administrator  has  issued  to  coal 
shippers  a  list  of  37  Buffalo  concerns,  most  of 
them  large  and  well  known,  who  are  not  to  be 
given  any  more  coal  for  the  present.  This  is 
merely  to  say  that  they  have  a  sufficient  supply. 

The  city  of  Batavia  is  complaining  that  the 
Railroad  Administration  has  been  confiscating 
the  coal  shipped  to  it  by  the  Pittsburgh  &  Shaw- 
mut  Coal  Co.  for  the  waterworks,  when  the  sup¬ 
ply  on  hand  was  of  less  than  three  days.  The 
zone  manager  at  the  shipping*  point  has  been 
appealed  to. 

The  fuel  situation  in  the  harbor  has  brightened 
up  very  materially  of  late.  Early  in  the  season 
the  supply  was  very  short  and  the  price  not  fixed, 
but  now  there  is  plenty  of  coal,  though  the  price 
varies  in  a  way  unknown  to  the  trade  formerly. 
It  runs  from  $5.10  to  $5.25  per  net  ton,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  mine  cost. 

The  2,000  striking  miners  at  the  operations  of  the 
Crow’s  Nest  Pass  Coal  Co.,  in  British  Columbia, 
who  walked  out  on  September  4th,  were  still  idle 
at  latest  reports. 
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Duties  and  Responsibilities  of  the  Mine  Foreman. 


T.  H.  Vi  atkins,  in  a  Personal  Letter  to  His 
Them  to  Secure  the  Fullest  Degree 

Thomas  H.  Watkins,  president  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Coal  &  Coke  Corporation,  recently  sent  the 
following  letter  to  each  of  the  mine  foremen  in  the 
company’s  employ: 

“You  have  no  doubt  read  the  proclamation  of  the 
President  to  all  engaged  in  coal  mining.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  even  though  you  have  read  it  before,  please 
read  it  again  carefully. 

"The  President  is  our  commander  in  chief ;  there¬ 
fore,  upon  him  is  the  responsibility,  and  we  must 
assume  that  he  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  all  condi¬ 
tions,  particularly  those  surrounding  the  supply  of 
coal  and  its  importance  not  only  in  assisting  to  win 
the  war,  but  in  aiding  us  to  win  it  as  speedily  as 
possible,  thereby  lessening  the  loss  of  life. 

[n  this  emergency  there  are  probably  no  officials 
on  our  staff  who  are  more  important  than  the  mine 
foremen,  for  they  are  directly  in  charge  of  the  mines. 
Upon  the  mine  foreman  depends  almost  entirely  the 
success  of  the  company  in  securing  the  cooperation 
of  all  the  employees.  He  must  possess  courage ;  he 
must  possess  brains  and  the  will  to  use  them,  and,  of 
course,  a  familiarity  with  the  best  methods  of  mining. 

I  want  to  speak  frankly  to  the  mine  foreman  and  to 
say  that  I  can  readily  see  that  at  times  in  a  large 
organization  he  may  not  feel  that  his  work  is  prop¬ 
erly  appreciated,  either  by  a  recognition  of  the  value 
of  his  ideas,  or  by  a  proper  compensation  for  the 
work  that  he  is  called  upon  to  perform.  For  that 
reason  he  may  not  work  at  times  with  quite  the  spirit 
and  will  that  he  would  exhibit  if  entirely  contented. 

The  Question  of  Relative  Earnings. 

“1  recognize  that  in  some  cases  miners  are  making 
more  money  than  the  mine  foreman  over  them.  We 
have  always  considered  that  the  mine  foreman  who 
was  efficient  and  attended  to  his  duties  had  a  per¬ 
manent  positioti  and  was  not  subject  to  such  fluctua¬ 
tions  in  earnings  as  is  the  miner.  I  am  giving  special 
attention  to  the  subject  of  proper  compensation  for 
our  mine  foremen.  In  the  meantime,  I  ask  each  of 
them  to  remember  in  what  an  important  way  his 
job  promotes  the  interests  of  the  nation,  and  I  trust 
that  as  far  as  compensation  is  concerned  the  matter 
will  be  worked  out  satisfactorily. 

"With  the  scarcity  of  labor  from  which  we  are 
now  suffering,  and  which  will  be  accentuated  by  the 
draft,  the  necessity  for  handling  labor  to  the  best 
advantage  is,  in  our  experience,  greater  than  ever 
and,  in  my  judgment,  the  mine  foreman  should  keep 
the  following  points  in  mind:  1.  To  get  and  keep 
in  personal  touch  with  every  one  of  the  men  under 
him.  2.  To  see  that  all  working  places  are  kept  in 
proper  condition.  3.  To  give  special  attention  to  the 
subject  of  ventilation,  as  men  cannot  work  with  full 
efficiency  in  poor  air.  4.  To  see  that  all  supplies 
needed  by  the  miner  are  promptly  furnished  and 
placed  where  they  are  easily  accessible  to  him. 

5.  To  see  that  all  mining  machinery  is  kept  in  the 
most  efficient  condition  and  used  to  the  best  advan¬ 
tage.  6.  To  see  that  all  locomotives  and  cars  are 
kept  in  the  best  possible  condition,  repairs  promptly 
made  and  cars  properly  lubricated.  7.  To  see  that 
all  mine  tracks,  and  their  electric  bonds,  are  kept  in 
perfect  condition. 

“In  order  to  give  himself  full  opportunity  to  use 
his  brain  to  the  best  advantage,  the  mine  foreman 
should  ask  for  such  assistance  as  is  necessary  for  the 
satisfactory  operation  of  the  mine.  We  have  re¬ 
cently  placed  section  foremen  under  the  mine  fore¬ 
man’s  charge,  it  being  our  intention  that  one  section 
foreman  shall  have  charge  of  not  more  than  25  men, 
each  section  foreman,  of  course,  reporting  to  the 
mine  foreman.  These  foremen  should  be  of  great 
assistance  to  the  mine  foreman  in  making  out  his 
reports,  from  which  he  can  ^tudy  his  plans  for  effi¬ 
ciency  and  operation. 

Absenteeism  and  Clean  Coal. 

"At  manj  of  our  mines  men  are  laying  off  for 
various  reasons,  some  of  which  are  inexcusable.  The 
mine  foreman  should  study  with  the  mine  commit¬ 
tees,  now  being  appointed,  the  best  way  of  correcting 


Foremen,  Says  That  Operators  Must  Rely  on 
of  Co-operation  from  All  Employees. 

the  habit  of  delinquency  and  how  to  secure  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  men  in  the  effort  to  mine  more  and 
cleaner  coal.  When  punishment  is  administered  for 
delinquencies  of  any  character,  it  should  be  done  with 
great  care  and  judgment,  and  only  after  the  mine 
foreman  is  satisfied  that  such  punishment  is  well 
deserved. 

I  think  the  miners  as  a  whole  now  fully  appre¬ 
ciate  how  important  is  clean  coal  for  the”  efficient 
service  of  the  nation.  The  mine  committees,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  will  readily  recognize  how  important  it  is.  All 
the  officers  of  the  miners’  organizations  have  said 
that  a  man  who  at  this  time  loads  dirty  coal  is  a 
traitor  to  the  nation.  However,  where  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  for  men  to  load  clean  coal  and  get  out  a  quan¬ 
tity  sufficient  for  them  to  earn  fair  wages,  an  investi¬ 
gation  should  be  made,  and  the  question  taken  up 
with  the  division  superintendent  as  to  whether  the 
men  so  situated  should  not  have  an  allowance  made 
while  those  conditions  prevail.” 


Conditions  in  Jersey  City. 

Dealers  Short  of  Stove  and  Nut,  but  Easy  on 
Egg  and  Pea  Coal. 

County  Administrator  Scribner  of  jersey  City, 
N.  J.,  has  made  the  following  statement  regarding 
the  domestic  coal  situation  there: 

After  a  visit  to  the  various  coal  yards  in  this 
city,  and  in  answer  to  my.  inquiries,  the  dealers.  In¬ 
formed  me  that  orders  for  coal  are  continuouslv 
being  placed  with  them,  but  that  the  number  of 
new  orders  now  being  placed  for  delivery  are  less 
than  those  placed  during  July  and  August.  How¬ 
ever,  the  demand  for  coal  on  orders  placed  during 
June,  July  and  August  is  increasing,  and  the  deal¬ 
ers  cannot  fill  these  orders  for  several  reasons,  the 
principal  one  being  the  great  demand  for  stove  and 
chestnut. 

“All  of  the  dealers  whom  I  have  called  upon  ad¬ 
vised  me  that  they  have  a  better  supply  of  pea  and 
egg  on  hand,  this  being  due  to  the  fact  that  there 
is  less  demand  'for  these  sizes.  I  would,  therefore, 
make  the  following  suggestion  to  the  people  of 
Jersey  City  in  order  that  the  coal  shortage  be  re¬ 
lieved  as  much  as  possible :  ■ 

“That  the  people,  wherever  possible,  use  pea  coal 
as  a  substitute  for  chestnut.  Or,  if  this  is  not  pos¬ 
sible,  to  use  peat  and  chestnut  mixed  for  use  in 
small  stoves  and  kitchen  ranges.'  That  egg  be  used 
as  a  substitute  for  stove  coal  in  furnaces. 

"The  dealers  are  also  greatly  handicapped  by  the 
scarcity  of  men  to  carry  coal  from  the  truck  to  the 
coal  bins.  One  dealer  recently  told  me  that  he  could 
deliver  twice  as  much  coal  daily  if  he  could  get 
a  sufficient  number  of  men  to  carry  it.  Often  his 
horses  and  trucks  could  not  be  used  for  a  part  of 
the  day  for  the  reason  that  he  had  not  the  men  to 
carry  coal.  His  customers,  however,  were  besieging 
his  office  demanding  that  their  orders  placed  long 
ago  be  filled.  The  dealer  at  this  time  had  the  coal 
to  deliver  and  the  necessary  equipment  to  carry  the 
coal  to  the  houses,  but  no  men  to  carry  the’  coal 
from  the  trucks  to  the  bins,  as  the  drivers  and 
chauffeurs  will  not  carry  coal. 

“Therefore,  I  would  suggest  to  the  people  that 
when  it  is  possible  for  them  to  do  so  to  allow  the 
Coal  dealers  to  bring  the  coal  to  the  houses  and 
dump  it  on  the  sidewalk.  I  am  sure  they  will  find 
the  order  can  be  delivered  far  more  promptly  than 
if  they  waited  for  the  dealer  to  carry  out  the  usual 
method  of  delivery.  In  addition,  the  customers  will 
purchase  this  coal  40  cents  per  ton  less,  as  the 
dealer  will  omit  the  carrying  charge.” 

A  committee  has  been  formed  consisting  of  Grant 
Hamilton,  representing  the  Department  of  Labor; 
George  j'.  Salmon,  Bureau  of  Mines,  and  S.  A.  Tay¬ 
lor,  representing  the  Fuel  Administration,  to  in¬ 
vestigate  mechanical  labor  saving  devices  relating  to 
mining. 


Coal  Conservation  Plans. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Merchants’  Association  held 
a  few  days  ago  Charles  A.  Flynn,  chairman  of  the 
New  A  ork  County  Conservation  Committee,  told 
of  the  survey  of  power  plants  which  is  being  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Fuel  Administration  by  means  of 
questionnaires.  When  these  questionnaires  are  filled 
out  and  returned,  said  Mr.  Flynn,  they  will  be  ex¬ 
amined  and  an  official  rating  will  be  given  to  each 
plant,  the  ratings  running  from  Class  1  to  Class  5. 
Those  plants  which  are  found  to  have  an  efficiency 
of  80  per  cent,  or  better  will  be  placed  in  Class  1. 
I  he  plants  in  Class  5  will  be  those  which  show  as 
low  an  efficiency  as  20  per  cent.  Improvement  in  a 
plant  s  rating  may  be  obtained  by  making  such  im¬ 
provements  as  will  produce  a  greater  conservation 
of  coal.  Plants  which  receive  low  ratings,  and  make 
no  move  to  improve  them,  will  be  the  first  to  have 
their  supply  of  fuel  restricted. 

C.  A.  Graves,  Administrative  Engineer  for  the 
State  Fuel  Administration,  gave  a  short  talk  on  the 
general  subject  of  fuel  conversation  “Comparatively 
few  men  putting  up  power  plants,”  said  Mr.  Graves, 
"provide  an  adequate  system  for  checking  up  the 
amount  of  fuel  used  and  the  amount  of  heating  value 
obtained  from  it.  Each  plant  should  have  scales  on 
which  to  weigh  every  pound  of  coal  used,  and  close 
attention  should  be  paid  to  the  kind  of  draft.” 


Reclaiming  of  Coke  Dumps  Permitted  to 
Continue  Under  Closer  Supervision. 

The  Fuel  Administration  has  revoked  its  order  of 
September  16,  forbidding  the  working  over  of  old 
coke  dumps  to  recover  the  breeze.  The  Connellsville 
Courier  notes,  however,  that  the  maximum  price  had 
been  changed  to  $5.50  for  clean  and  sized  material, 
against  the  prices  formerly  obtained  up  to  $6.75,  but 
a  slight  concession  is  made  in  that  the  screen  size 
is  made  one-half  inch.  The  operators  had  been  using 
a  three-fourths  inch  screen,  so  as  to  bring  the  mate¬ 
rial  within  the  classification  of  regular  crushed  coke. 
The  three-fourths  inch  screen  is  still  the  standard 
for  regular  crushed  coke. 

There  will  be  strict  supervision  over  the  screening 
operations  at  dumps  and  it  is  thought  that  the  sur¬ 
veillance  will  be  not  merely  of  the  quality  of  the 
material  as  shipped,  but  also  of  the  kind  of  labor 
employed,  the  way  cars  are  handled,  and  other  mat¬ 
ters,  with  a  view  to  insuring  that  the  operations  do 
not  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  production  of  fur¬ 
nace  coke. 

Blast  furnaces  are  beginning  to  look  for  results 
from  the  Tuel  Administration’s  coke  inspection  ac¬ 
tivities,  and  some  report  a  noticeable  improvement 
m  the  quality  of  coke  received,  according  to  the 
Courier.  The  furnaces  continue  to  insist  that  the 
output  of  pig  iron  would  be  heavier  if  the  coke  avail¬ 
able  were  of  better  quality,  although  it  is  not  con¬ 
tended  that  all  coke,  or  even  the  major  portion  of 
the  total  supply,  is  distinctly  deficient  in  quality. 


October  Mine  Accidents. 

Details  of  notable  mine  accidents  wherein  10  or 
more  men  lost  their  lives  are  shown  below 
Date  Year  Name  and  Location  Killed 

1,  1902.  Lawson  mine,  Lawson,  Wash .  11 

3,  1906.  Pocahontas  mine,  Pocahontas  Va .  35 

5,  1914.  Mulga,  Mulga,  Ala . ’ .  16 

8,  1910.  Starkville  mine,  Starkville,  Col .  56 

21,  1909.  Rock  Island  8,  Hartshorne,  Okla .  16 

22,  1913.  Stag  Canon  No.  2,  Dawson,  N.  M . 263 

22,  1916.  Roden,  Marvel,  Ala .  18 

26,  1901.  Diamondville,  Diamondville,  Wyo _ !  22 

27,  1884.  Youngstown  mine,  Uniontown,  Pa .  14 

27,  1914.  North,  Royalton,  Ill .  52 

28,  1904.  Tercio  mine,  Tercio,  Col .  19 

31,  1909.  Franklin  No.  2,  Johnstown,  Pa . .'  13 


A\  e  notice  that  some  of  the  smaller  papers  are 
carrying  a  number  of  advertisements  of  wood  for 
sale.  It  is  quite  the  ordinary  thing,  it  would  ap¬ 
pear,  to  find  five  or  six  such  announcements  in  small¬ 
town  papers,  but  the  price  ranges  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  $20  a  cord,  at  which  figure  we  surmise  there 
will  be  no  competition  in  the  ordinary 'sense  of  the 
term. 
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Culm  Piles  Attract  Journalistic  Interest. 

Regardless  of  Ample  Supply  of  Small  Coal  Now  on  Market,  Daily  Paper  Demands  Larger 


Shipments- — Reasons  for  I 

Considerable  interest  has  been  aroused  in  the 
trade  during  the  past  week  by  the  publication  in 
a  sensational  way  of  articles  relative  to  the  coal 
trade.  One  of  the  New  York  papers  has  hit  upon 
the  existence  of  culm  piles  in  the  anthracite  re¬ 
gion  as  prima  facie  evidence  of  some  sort  of 
wrong-doing  by  the  anthracite  producers,  and  a 
series  of  front-page  stories,  illustrated  with  pho¬ 
tographic  reproductions,  has  been  published. 

The  primary  inaccuracy  of  the  material  seems 
to  lie  in  the  statement,  “Now,  all  of  this  small 
coal  has  a  ready  market,”  for  at  certain  times  of 
the  year  this  certainly  is  not  true.  At  present 
there  is  a  sufficiency  of  the  steam  sizes  in  New 
York  and  vicinity,  and  probably  the  same  condi¬ 
tion  exists  elsewhere  in  localities  where  it  is  cus¬ 
tomary  to  burn  them.  If  the  paper  that  is  so 
much  interested  will  send  a  photographer  to  al¬ 
most  any  coal  yard  in  Manhattan  or  Brooklyn, 
he  will  be  enabled  to  get  a  picture  of  large  stocks 
of  steam  sizes  which  the  dealers  are  unable  to 
dispose  of  currently,  because  their  customers  can¬ 
not  or  will  not  take  it  in  at  present. 

I  Restriction  Necessary. 

In  brief,  it  is  necessary  to  restrict  shipments 
from  the  culm  banks  because  many  consumers 
who  can  use  this  small  coal  have  refused  to  take 
further  shipments  at  this  time,  and  the  dealers 
have  no  room  for  additional  stocks.  It  is  a  prob¬ 
lem  with  them  how  to  dispose  of  the  shipments  of 
fresh  mined  steam  coal  which  they  are  required 
to  take  along  with  the  domestic  sizes,  and  to  take 
an  additional  tonnage  of  washery  coal  would  be 
quite  out  of  the  question.  This  is  a  feature  of 
practical  market  conditions  which  no  amount  of 
criticism  can  alter  in  the  slightest. 

It  must  be  remembered,  too,  in  this  connection, 
that  the  State  Fuel  Administrators  of  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  are  enforcing  strict  rules  against 
supplying  pea  and  No.  1  buckwheat  to  industrial 
consumers,  many  of  whom  formerly  used  one  or 
the  other  of  these  sizes  and  would  do  so  now 
if  permitted  to. 

It  can  be  said  further  that  in  many  cases,  owing 
to  fire-box  construction,  etc.,  small  coal,  partic¬ 
ularly  the  culm  bank  product,  can  only  be  used 
in  conjunction  with  bituminous,  and  when  bitu¬ 
minous  is  scarce  the  use  of  small  sizes  is  corre¬ 
spondingly  limited. 

Local  Use  Most  Economical. 

To  quote  the  lowest  possible  cost  of  handling 
at  the  mines,  the  actual  f.o.b.  cost  where  condi¬ 
tions  are  most  favorable,  and  compare  it  with  the 
delivered  price  under  adverse  circumstances  hun¬ 
dreds  of  miles  away,  is  a  typical  appeal  to  preju¬ 
dice  which  must  be  answered,  we  suppose,  by 
precise  figures  in  certain  definite  instances.  DoL 
lar  for  dollar,  stove  and  chestnut  probably  give 
a  better  return  to  the  buyer  than  do  the  steam 
sizes  when  the  latter  carry  considerable  cost  in 
freight  and  handling  charges,  as  they  do  in  the 
case  of  transportation  for  any  considerable  dis¬ 
tance.  The  greatest  economy  in  their  use  is  at 
points  near  the  mines,  where  there  is  little  freight 
or  handling  expense  involved. 

In  most  cases  the  coal-carrying  railroads  are 
working  to  capacity.  If  their  cars  and  locomo¬ 
tives  were  utilized  to  a  greater  extent  for  the  hand¬ 
ling  of  culm,  it  would  mean  reduced  shipments  of 
domestic  coal,  and  surely  no  one  would  care  to 
see  that  brought  about. 

Certainly  there  is  nothing  new  with  regard  to 
the  use  of  culm.  It  was  no  discovery  that  is  ex¬ 
ploited.  The  availability  of  this  fuel,  the  best 
methods  of  preparation,  etc.,  have  been  known 
for  at  least  twenty  years,  and  the  business  is  as 
much  systematized  as  any  other  part  of  the  coal 
trade.  There  is,  it  is  true,  a  considerable  profit 
in  the  shipping  thereof,  and  producers  and  culm 
bank  owners  would  be  glad  to  send  it  out  faster 
if  market  conditions,  all  things  considered,  jus- 


imitation  of  Production. 

tilled  them  in  so  doing.  The  fact  that  the  market 
will  absorb  only  a  certain  tonnage  in  a  given 
length  of  time  fixes  a  limit  upon  the  extent  to 
which  shipments  can  be  increased. 

Hard  to  Get  Machinery. 

Furthermore,  with  the  amount  of  waste  mate¬ 
rial  in  some  culm  banks,  running  as  high  at  60 
per  cent,  it  is  easily  recognized  that  it  is  not  sim¬ 
ply  a  matter  of  “load  it  up  and  sell  it.”  The  Fuel 
Administration’s  clean-coal  rules  require  that  coal 
sent  to  market  must  not  contain  more  than  a  lim¬ 
ited  percentage  of  impurities.  In  order  to  keep 
within  the  prescribed  limits,  washing  is  necessary 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases.  This  means  the 
installation  of  machinery,  which  is  not  only  very 
high  priced  at  this  time,  but  is  hard  to  get  at  any 
price. 

The  uncertainty  as  to  what  lies  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  typical  culm  bank  is  a  great  detri¬ 
ment  to  the  general  exploitation  of  such  prop¬ 
erties.  On  account  of  old  fires  in  particular, 
causing  enormous  ash  heaps,  unsuspected  rock 
dumps,  etc.,  covered  over  with  a  more  or  less  thin 
layer  of  fine  coal,  caution  has  to  be  exercised  in 
investing  money  in  the  purchase  and  exploitation 
of  these  properties. 

Dr,  Garfield  Notes  Labor  Required, 

Another  reason  why  the  culm  banks  are  not 
worked  more  extensively  is  that  their  operation  in¬ 
volves  the  use  of  labor  that  can  be  more  usefully 
employed  in  the  collieries  to  increas  the  output  of 
domestic  sizes,  instead  of  swelling  the  shipments  of 
steam  coal,  of  which  there  is  already  a  plethora  in 
the  market.  This  point  was  brought  out  by  Dr. 
Garfield  in  an  interview  with  the  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  paper  making  the  “exposure.” 

Dr.  Garfield  is  quoted  as  having  stated  in  this 
interview  that  Fuel  Administration  figures  placed 
this  available  product  at  less  than  10,000,000  tons. 
He  said  the  only  reason  he  has  not  taken  over  and 
operated  the  culm  banks  is  that  reports  made  to  him 
on  the  subject  hold  that  such  a  plan  is  not  feasible, 
the  chief  problem  being  that  of  labor. 

Dr.  Garfield  declared  his  conclusions  were  based 
on  reports  of  experts,  including  James  B.  Neale, 
producing  manager  of  the  Fuel  Administration.  The 
investigations  are  still  in  progress,  but  so  far  they 
had  not  convinced  him  that  the  coal  supply  would 
be  improved  by  taking  men  from  mining  and  putting 
them  to  work  in  washeries.  He  added  that  if  he 
could  find  a  way  to  take  over  these  huge  deposits 
to  advantage  he  would  do  so  without  delay. 

Regarding  the  charge  that  the  “coal  barons”  who 
control  the  mines  oppose  the  opening  up  of  the 
culm  deposits  on  a  large  scale,  because  that  would 
cause  the  market  to  drop,  Dr.  Garfield  said  he  had 
heard  reports  of  that.  He  understood,  however, 
their  opposition  was  to  giving  leases  to  culm  banks, 
enabling  others  to  open  them  up  and  compete  with 
fresh  mined  coal,  at  the  same  time  depriving  the 
operators  of  mines  of  their  labor. 

Fie  said  it  was  true  that  operators  have  mixed 
washed  culm  with  freshly  mined  coal  for  the  mar¬ 
ket,  but  explained  that  this  did  not  lower  the  quality 
of  the  coal,  because  time  does  not  destroy  the  burn¬ 
ing  qualities  of  culm.  * 

Reports  to  Dr.  Garfield  also  say  that  such  culm 
as  has  passed  through  the  washeries  is  mainly  steam 
size  with  very  little  domestic  size. 

From  these  statements  it  appears  that  the  Fuel 
Administrator,  in  common  with  other  people  who 
know  anything  about  the  coal  business,  is  not  much 
impressed  with  the  possibilities  of  culm  as  a  factor 
in  relieving  the  situation. 

While  the  industry  can  count  upon  a  moderate 
tonnage  from  culm  banks  for  quite  a  while  to 
come,  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  we  shall  see 
any  great  increase  in  the  shipment  of  culm-bank 
coal,  for  each  year  the  amount  of  available  ma¬ 
terial  becomes  less.  There  is  little  merchantable 
product  added  now  to  the  banks. 


General  Notes. 

R.  Home  Smith  has  been  appointed  Provincial 
Fuel  Commissioner  of  Ontario,  which  corresponds 
with  State  Administrator  on  this  side  of  the  line. 

One  commentator  on  coal  topics  makes  the  point 
that  the  situation  is  not  so  apt  to  get  out  of  hand 
next  winter  because  the  Fuel  Administration  is  now 
an  organization,  instead  of  only  an  assemblage  of 
persons  with  good  intentions,  as  was  the  case  a  year 
ago. 

J.  C.  McKinley,  president  of  the  Richland  Coat 
Co.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  telegraphed  to  Secretary  Mc- 
Adoo  that  out  of  the  1,000  employees  at  his  five  mines 
in  the  Panhandle  district  only  one  man  failed  to 
subscribe  for  Liberty  Bonds  on  the  very  first  day  of 
the  campaign. 

A  fuel  economy  meeting  was  held  in  Poughkeep¬ 
sie,  N.  Y.,  on  Friday  evening  of  last  week  under  the 
auspices  of  the  business  men  of  that  city  and  of 
William  T.  Ward,  the  County  Fuel  Administrator. 
The  principal  speaker  waj  Capt.  Adams  of  the  22nd 
Regiment,  New  York  State  Engineers,  who  was  pres¬ 
ent  at  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Ward. 

The  Fuel  Administration’s  latest  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  coal  saved  by  setting  clocks  ahead  one 
hour  back  in  the  spring  is  1,250,000  tons,  this  includ¬ 
ing  the  amount  which  it  is  estimated  will  be  saved 
between  now  and  October  27,  when  the  clocks  will 
be  turned  back  again.  The  economy  was  effected  bj 
reduced  consumption  at  power  houses. 

F.  A.  Lewis,  the  County  Administrator  at  Phila¬ 
delphia,  has  ruled  that  beginning  October  1  no  dealer 
may  make  any  further  deliveries  for  the  time  being 
to  any  consumer  who  has  a  month’s  supply  in  his 
cellar,  nor  make  additional  deliveries  where  two  tons 
have  already  been  delivered  on  an  order.  This  is 
to  insure  other  domestic  consumers  in  Philadelphia 
of  having  some  coal  on  hand  when  real  cold  weather 
arrives. 

County  Administrator  Randall,  of  Westchester 
County,  New  York,  says  it  is  his  intention  to  see  that 
no  expensive  or  rare  plants  are  killed  by  frost  be¬ 
cause  of  the  order  shutting  off  coal  to  greenhouses. 
To  guard  against  such  losses  Mr.  Randall  will  allow 
one  greenhouse  in  each  section  of  the  county  to  have 
coal.  Other  nearby  florists  may  transfer  the  most 
valuable  of  their  plants  to  the  hothouse  where  coal 
is  available. 

Vessels  traversing  the  Sound  must  recognize  in  all 
seriousness  the  war-time  regulations  that  apply  there, 
as  elsewhere,  even  though  these  are  land-locked 
waters  hereabouts.  Residents  of  City  Island  have 
complained  several  times  in  the  last  few  months  that 
shells  fired  from  Fort  Totten  to  stop  vessels  that 
did  not  respond  to  signals  have  landed  in  dangerous 
proximity  to  their  residences.  This  shows  that  the 
authorities  mean  business. 

In  France  it  has,  for  the  past  four  years,  been  the 
custom  to  put  all  responsibility  for  unusual  condi¬ 
tions,  mishaps,  etc.,  on  the  war.  “C’est  la  guerre”  is 
the  universal  explanation.  “Have  you  noticed,”  asks 
our  friend  Joggins,  “that  the  word,  war  takes  the 
feminine  from  in  French?  They  say,  ‘La  guerre,’  not 
‘Le  guerre.’  Some  special  significance  in  this?”  he 
queried.  Recalling  his  long  matrimonial  career,  we 
thought  his  comment  might  be  well  put,  for,  as  Kip¬ 
ling  says,  “The  female  of  the  species  is  more  deadly 
than  the  male.” 

We  note  that  the  postal  employes’  National  feder¬ 
ation  emphasizes  again  the  desirability  of  early 
mailing  of  letters.  This  is  a  proposition  that  has  good 
points,  and  of  course  we  should  all  do  all  we  can  to 
help  the  work  of  any  of  the  Government  departments 
in  such  times  as  these,  but  it  is  perhaps  in  order  to 
say  that  special  care  should  be  availed  of  when  for¬ 
warding  letters  with  particular  promptness.  A  com¬ 
munication  that  is  answered  and  mailed  right  off  the 
reel  may  upon  reflection  require  different  treatment. 
Perhaps  it  is  better  to  mail  early  the  next  day  than  to 
rush  off  a  reply  which  the  developments  of  a  few 
hours  may  render  inappropriate. 
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West  Virginia  Notes. 

With  a  view  to  developing  territory  on  Elk  River 
adjacent  to  the  Coal  &  Coke  Railway,  the  Pen-Mar 
Coal  Co.  is  having  tests  of  the  coal  made  in  that 
section. 

After  several  months’  construction  work,  the  Big 
Bottom  Coal  Co.  has  about  completed  its  plant  at 
Tad,  on  Campbell’s  Creek,  and  expects  to  begin  ship¬ 
ments  within  a  fortnight. 

Wayne  County  coal  lands  will  be  developed  by  the 
Burke  Coal  Co.,  a  new  Cincinnati  corporation.  Those 
behind  the  company  are  U.  S.  G.  Anderson,  Kyle 
Smith,  G.  Earl,  A.  J.  Roberts  and  F.  C.  Gruble. 

The  plant  under  construction  for  J.  T.  Lightner, 
on  Campbell’s  Creek,  in  Kanawha  County,  will  soon 
be  completed,  and  by  the  middle  of  October  Mr. 
Lightner  expects  to  begin  mining  in  the  Coalburg 
seam. 

Existing  operations,  as  well  as  undeveloped  terri¬ 
tory,  will  be  operated  by  the  Dawson-Connellsville 
Collieries  Co.,  which  will  conduct  its  principal  oper¬ 
ations  in  Marion  County,  though  controlling  tracts 
in  other  sections. 

Developments  will  be  begun  in  the  near  future  by 
the  Columbia  Coal  Co.,  a  Charleston  concern  which 
has  acquired  coal  rights  on  Campbell’s  Creek,  in  the 
Kanawha  region,  where  coal  will  be  taken  from  the 
No.  2  gas  seam. 

The  new  plant  of  the  Ingram  Branch  Coal  Co., 
located  on  the  Virginian  Railway  in  Raleigh  County, 
is  nearing  completion.  The  company  has  a  tract  of 
about  3,200  acres  under  lease.  C.  H.  Mead  is  one  of 
those  chiefly  interested  in  this  company. 

Monongalia  County  will  be  the  seat  of  operation 
of  the  Diamond  Coal  Co.,  consisting  largely  of  Fair¬ 
mont  business  men.  Among  those  well  known  in 
coal  circles  who  are  interested  in  the  new  company 
are  A.  P.  Brady,  H.  W.  Showalter,  Warder  Cresson, 
H.  E.  Engle  and  Henry  M.  Shrader. 

Shipment  of  unclean  coal  has  caused  the  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration  to  issue  an  order  suspending  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  two  mines  at  Dingess  in  Logan  County. 
This  is  the  first  instance  of  a  suspension  of  opera¬ 
tions  for  such  a  reason  in  District  No.  9,  but  poor 
quality  and  poor  preparation  have  brought  numerous 
complaints  and  mines  have  been  warned  that  dirty 
coal  would  not  be  tolerated. 

The  largely  attended  meeting  at  White  Sulphur 
Springs  a  few  weeks  ago,  held  at  the  instance  of 
E.  E.  White,  production  manager  of  the  New  River 
and  Winding  Gulf  fields,  having  been  for  the  benefit 
of  executives  of  the  mines  operating  in  the  two 
fields,  another  meeting  of  equal  importance  held  at 
the  instance  of  Mr.  White  was  that  at  Beckley, 
Raleigh  County,  for  the  benefit  of  bosses,  mine  fore¬ 
men  and  superintendents.  The  thing  that  was  ham¬ 
mered  home  in  all  the  four-minute  speeches  made 
was  the  importance  of  personal  contact  with  the  men 
in  the  mines  and  the  importance  of  encouraging  the 
miners  to  work  steadily. 


Baltimore  News  Notes. 

Unofficial  figures  compiled  here  would  indicate  that 
five  concerns  shipping  anthracite  to  Baltimore 
shipped  more  to  this  city  for  the  first  four  months 
of  the  coal  year  than  they  did  in  1917.  Eight 
operators  shipped  less.  Five  new  shippers  here  sent 
coal,  and  seven  that  shipped  in  1917  or  1916  are 
not  represented  in  the  movement  here  at  present. 

In  the  gloomy  notes  being  sounded  the  public  here 
concerning  anthracite  supply  and  price  there  is  one 
ray  of  sunshine,  the  price  of  bushel  coal  being  held 
by  the  Fuel  Administration  schedule  the  same  as 
last  year.  In  this  connection  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
mention  that  some  handlers  of  this  class  of  business 
say  that  while  they  can  sell  the  coal  at  the  yards 
at  the  price  set,  they  can  not  deliver  to  homes 
at  the  five  cents  a  bushel  fixed.  He~e  are  the  prices 
for  bushel  and  peck  business :  Prepared  sizes,  per 
bushel  of  80  pounds— At  the  yards,  45  cents;  deliv¬ 
ered  to  homes,  50  cents.  Pea  coal  per  bushel— At 
the  yards,  35  cents;  delivered,  40  cents.  Prepared 
sizes,  per  peck,  13  cents ;  pea  coal,  per  peck.  10  cents. 
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U.  S.  Exports  of  Coal  and  Coke. 

Exports  of  coal  and  coke,  by  customs  districts,  from  the  United  States  during  July  1918  and 
seven  months,  were  as  follows,  in  net  tons : 


TONNAGE  OFFSHORE,  BY  DISTRICTS. 

July. 


JC 


Districts. 

Anthracite 

Bitumino  s 

Coke 

t - - - 

Anthracite 

Maine  &  New  Hampshi 

re  625 

279 

1,434 

Maryland  . . 

Massachusetts . 

16,767 

7,409 

329 

New  York  . 

7,440 

117 

31,935 

Philadelphia  . 

South  Carolina  . 

4,123 

1,343 

753 

31,511 

Virginia  . 

Mobile  . 

321,180 

18 

310 

254 

New  Orleans  . 

67 

2,470 

408 

74 

Arizona  . 

5,644 

16,116 

El  Paso  . 

San  Francisco . 

2,236 

3,007 

75 

361 

Southern  California . 

5 

17 

Washington  . 

Porto  Rico  . 

4,501 

910 

1 

Alaska  . 

Florida  . 

Galveston  . 

1 

824 

i 

Georgia  . 

3,943 

San  Antonio . 

221 

955 

8.038 

1.560 

Sabine  . 

TONNAGE  TO  CANADA 

10 

,  BY  DISTRICTS. 

Buffalo  . 

.  181,042 

264,539 

58,718 

1,295,193 

Dakota  . 

1,638 

72 

1,597 

Superior  &  Duluth . 

1 

1,323 

44 

303 

Michigan . 

401 

130,971 

29,715 

1,760 

Ohio  . 

.  18,024 

1,077,540 

16,623 

18,953 

Rochester  . 

.  93,017 

132,621 

615 

195,929 

St.  Lawrence  . 

87,414 

242,579 

1,392 

710,736 

Vermont  . 

1,232 

25,993 

889 

11,861 

Total  to  Canada . 

381,131 

1,977,204 

108,068 

2,236,322 

Canada,  1917  . 

374,411 

1,392,196 

39,265 

2,720,662 

Canada,  1916  . 

365,492 

1,301,080 

38,815 

2,292,567 

Total  1918 . 

395,537 

2,244,530 

145,490 

2,404,409 

Total,  1917 . 

390,619 

1,571,963 

52,665 

2,918,836 

Total,  1916 . 

390,078 

2,032,018 

57,377 

2,447,077 

Seven  Months. 


A 

Bituminous 

Coke 

127 

856 

50,981 

41,683 

1,292 

32,540 

7,424 

43,824 

3,163 

2,992 

... 

2,167,358 

4,442 

3,688 

2 

24,995 

983 

43,948 

102,388 

18,144 

12,903 

8 

96 

50 

•  •  . 

5,814 

9,534 

5 

9 

30,991 

3,427 

507 

3,943 

8,381 

63,112 

2 

10 

2,240,994 

300,632 

13,726 

1,690 

18,659 

215 

1,042,658 

146,404 

215,999 

75,075 

574,727 

18,913 

1,100,445 

21,054 

81,616 

2,943 

8,462,444 

616,441 

7,505,490 

474,678 

6,390,533 

383,375 

10,915,337 

746,213 

10,538,686 

682,314 

10,462,516 

603,417 

Washington  Notes. 

Chiefly  because  of  housing  difficulties  in  the 
capital,  the  removal  of  some  of  the  Federal  war 
bureaus,  boards  and  administrations  from  Wash¬ 
ington  to  other  cities  is  under  consideration  by 
President  Wilson  and  various  department  heads. 
The  Fuel  Administration  is  mentioned  as  one  of 
the  bureaus  that  may  be  moved. 

C.  E.  Lesher,  in  charge  of  statistics  for  the 
Geological  Survey  and  the  Fuel  Administration, 
announces  that  weekly  production  reports  are 
now  being  received  from  mines  producing  about 
95  per  cent  of  the  bituminous  tonnage.  The  rea¬ 
son  that  100  per  cent  is  not  realized,  he  adds,  is 
that  the  collection  of  the  figures  covering  the  re¬ 
maining  five  per  cent  would  not  be  worth  the 
cost  of  getting  them. 

W.  C.  Kendall,  manager  of  the  Car  Service 
Section  of  the  Railroad  Administration,  has  sent 
a  letter  to  the  several  Regional  Directors  asking 
them  to  urge  personally  upon  the  Federal  man¬ 
agers  and  general  managers  of  all  roads  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  speeding  up  the  movement  of  coal  cars, 
both  loaded  and  empty.  The  regional  directors 
are  also  told  to  see  to  it  that  cars  in  company 
fuel  service  are  unloaded  promptly  and  that  the 
use  of  coal  cars  is  confined  to  the  carrying  of 
coal,  coke  and  blast  furnace  and  steel  mill  ma¬ 
terials.  Complaints  with  regard  to  all  of  these 
matters  have  been  received,  according  to  Mr. 
Kendall,  and  the  regional  directors  are  told  to 
impress  upon  their  subordinates  the  fact  that  the 
order  to  remedy  existing  abuses  and  see  that 
coal  mines  are  kept  well  supplied  with  cars 
comes  direct  from  Washington. 


Maritime  News  Notes. 

A  record  bunkering  performance  was  recently 
achieved  at  Newcastle,  N.  S.  W.,  Australia.  The 
Period,  a  steel  freighter  of  2,735  gross  tons,  put 
aboard  4,400  tons  of  coal  in  ten  hours.  This  was 
done  with  the  help  of  four  electric  cranes. 

Consolidation  of  the  Luckenbach  Co.,  Inc.,  and  the 
Luckenback  Steamship  Co.,  Inc.,  has  been  ratified  at 
a  special  meeting  of  shareholders.  The  agreement 
was  executed  by  the  directors  of  the  respective  com¬ 
panies  on  August  21  last,  and  the  two  are  now  united 
under  the  name  of  the  Luckenbach  Steamship  Co., 
Inc.  According  to  Edgar  F.  Lukenbach,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  concern,  the  consolidation  has  only  a 
formal  significance. 

A  system  of  Government  owned,  deep  sea  level 
canals  extending  from  Massachusetts  to  the  South 
Atlantic  States,  is  recommended  in  a  report  submit¬ 
ted  to  the  Senate  by  Secretary  of  Commerce  Red- 
field.  The  Government  should  acquire  the  Cape  Cod 
and  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canals,  and  promptly 
improve  them,  he  believes.  He  recommends  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  canal  across  New  Jersey,  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  depth  of  25  feet,  in  the  immediate  future. 

Striking  towboat  engineers  have  completely  tied 
up  coal  shipments  in  the  Kanawha  River.  Coal 
operators  are  unable  to  get  empty  barges  to  their 
mines,  and  over  1,000,000  bushels  of  coal  are  ready 
for  shipment  to  Cincinnati  and  Louisville,  but  can¬ 
not  move  until  the  strike  is  settled.  Coal  operators 
and  towboat  owners,  it  was  stated,  will  appeal  to 
President  Wilson  for  relief.  Engineers  and  mates 
say  they  will  not  move  a  boat  until  they  are  paid 
the  Pittsburgh  scale  of  wages  received  by  members 
of  the  association. 


BUY  BONDS  TO  YOUR  UTMOST! 

Liberty  Bonds  Speak  Louder  Than  Words! 
Carry  On!  Buy  More  Liberty  Bonds! 


A  special  meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of  Min¬ 
ing  Engineers  will  be  held  in  Milwaukee  on  October 
8,  9  and  10.  A  considerable  part  of  the  discussion 
will  center  around  ways  and  means  for  increasing 
the  coal  production. 
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New  Method  of  Mine  Rating  and  Car  Distribution  Announced. 

Will  Go  Into  Effect  in  Bituminou,  Region,  Not  Later  Than  October  10-Mine,  Will  Be  Supplied  Each  Month  with  Car,  on  Basis  of  Shipping 
Ability  as  Demonstrated  by  Their  Performance  for  Previous  Month,  and  Conditions  Will  Be  Uniform  on  All  Roads 

Instead  of  Widely  Dissimilar. 


The  Railroad  Administration  has  issued  new  mine 
rating  and  car  distribution  rules  which  the  railroads 
serving  bituminous  mines  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
are  required  to  put  into  effect  not  later  than  Octo- 

ber  10.  .  . 

In  explaining  why  new  rules  were  desirable,  Direc¬ 
tor  General  McAdoo  said : 

“\t  the  present  time  the  rules  under  which  coal 
mines  are  rated  and  the  cars  distributed  vary  consid¬ 
erably  on  different  railroads.  Result  is  that  it  has 
been  almost  impossible  to  gauge  car  supply  for  coal 
loading  throughout  the  country  unless  one  is  fully 
conversant  with  the  details  of  the  individual  rail¬ 
road’s  rules. 

“Under  the  new  rules  mines  will  be  supplied  each 
month  with  cars  on  basis  of  shipping  ability  as  dem¬ 
onstrated  by  their  performance  for  the  previous 
month.  Each  road  will  work  on  the  same  rule  and 
result  will  be  that  if  the  percentage  rate  of  distri¬ 
bution  varies  it  will  be  known  whether  or  not  a 
road  is  short  of  cars  because  its  figures  will  be  com¬ 
piled  on  the  same  basis  as  every  other  road’s. 

“These  rules  have  been  in  the  course  of  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  past  two  months,  during  which  time  the 
Railroad  Administration  has  obtained  the  views  of 
representative  transportation  men  of  important  bitu¬ 
minous  coal  loading  roads  as  well  as  the  views  of 
the  Fuel  Administration,  the  National  Coal  Asso- 
ciation  and  individual  operators. 

Method  of  Fixing  Ratings. 

The  following  rules  shall  govern  the  rating  of 
coal  mines  (other  than  anthracite)  as  the  basis  for 
the  distribution  of  empty  cars  to  such  mines  during 
periods  of  car  shortage  : 

a.  The  daily  capacity  of  each  mine  (other  than 
mines  covered  by  paragraphs  b  and  c)  shall  be  de¬ 
termined  by  taking  the  total  coal  tonnage  shipped 
by  the  mine  during  the  preceding  month,  dividing 
it  by  the  number  of  hours  worked  in  producing  it 
(see  paragraph  e)  and  multiplying  the  quotient  by 
the  number  of  hours  in  the  recognized  work  day 
(not  more  than  ten  hours)  of  the  individual  mine. 
The  result  shall  be  termed  the  “daily  rating  of 
such  mine,  and  shall  be  the  basis  on  which  cars  shall 
be  distributed  to  it  during  periods  of  car  shortage. 

b.  The  daily  capacity  of  a  mine  which  is  served 
jointly  by  or  for  two  or  more  carriers  (steam,  elec¬ 
tric  or  water)  shall  be  determined  by  taking  the 
total  tonnage  shipped  by  the  mine  via  all ,  such  car¬ 
riers  during  the  preceding  month,  dividing  it  by  the 
number  of  hours  worked  in  producing  it  (see  para¬ 
graph  e)  and  multiplying  the  quotient  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  hours  in  the  recognized  work  day  (not  more 
than  ten  hours)  of  the  individual  mine.  The  result 
shall  be  termed  the  “gross  daily  rating”  of  such 
mine  and  shall  be  the  basis  on  which  cars  shall  be 
distributed  to  it  during  periods  of  car  shortage; 
provided,  that  if  track  or  other  limiting  conditions 
further  restrict  its  ability  to  ship  via  railroad,  such 
conditions  shall  be  the  limiting  factor  for  the  rail¬ 
road’s  daily  rating  of  such  mine. 

c.  The  daily  capacity  of  a  mine  delivering  part  ot 
its  output  to  a  coking  plant,  to  locomotives  at  the 
tipple,  or  to  local  trade  shall  be  determined  by  taking 
the  total  coal  tonnage  shipped  in  railroad  cars  din¬ 
ing  the  preceding  month,  dividing  it  by  the  number 
of  hours  worked  (see  paragraph  e)  and  multiplying 
the  quotient  by  the  number  of  hours  in  the  recog¬ 
nized  work  day  (not  more  than  ten  hours)  of  the 
individual  mine.  The  result  shall  be  termed  t  e 
“daily  rating”  of  such  mine  and  shall  be  the  basis  on 
which  cars  shall  be  distributed  to  it  during  periods 
of  car  shortage. 

d.  When  the  fires  are  withdrawn  from  part  (oi 
all)  of  the  ovens  at  an  operation  coking  part  of  its 
output,  for  the  purpose  of  shipping  coal  production 
formerlv  used  in  charging  ovens,  the  daily  rating  of 
the  mine  shall  be  increased  to  include  the  average 
tonnage  per  days  so  diverted  in  the  previous  month, 
until  the  beginning  of  the  next  rating  period,  at 


which  time  the  daily  rating  of  the  mine  shall  be  de¬ 
termined  in  accordance  with  paragraph  a  or  c,  due 
allowance  being  made  for  such  average  tonnage  so 
diverted  in  computing  the  new  daily  rating.  A  cor¬ 
responding  decrease  of  the  mine’s  rating  will  be 
made  when  the  ovens  are  again  placed  in  blast. 

When  a  mine  that  has  been  coking  its  entire  out¬ 
put  desires  to  ship  coal  and  the  fires  are  withdrawn 
from  part  (or  all)  of  its  ovens,  it  shall  be  given  a 
daily  rating  for  coal  shipments  corresponding  to  the 
average  tonnage  of  coal  formerly  coked  until  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  next  rating  period,  at  which  time  the 
daily  rating  of  the  mines  shall  be  determined  in 
accordance  with  paragraph  a  or  c. 

e.  In  determining  the  number  of  hours  worked  in 
each  day  at  a  mine,  time  will  be  counted  from  the 
established  time  for  beginning  work  (or  actual  time 
if  earlier  than  the  established  time)  on  the  tipple 
until  the  dumping  of  coal  finally  ceases  for  the  day, 
making  deductions  for  the  noon  intermission  when 
it  is  taken,  and  for  the  time  lost  by  reason  of  being 
blocked  with  loads,  waiting  for  additional  empty 
cars,  or  other  railroad  disability;  provided,  that  if 
a  greater  number  of  hours  is  worked  in  the  mine 
than  on  the  tipple  the  mine  hours  must  be  reported 
also.  Time  may  be  deducted  for  railroad  disability 
only  when  such  railroad  disability  actually  reduces 
the  quantity  of  coal  dumped  that  day.  Time  may 
be  deducted  when  tipple  is  used  for  dumping  coal 
into  locomotives  only  when  the  tipple  cannot  be 
simultaneously  operated  for  loading  cars. 

f.  Daily  ratings  determined  in  accordance  here¬ 
with  will  be  revised  monthly  and  made  effective 
on  the  10th  of  the  month  following  the  month’s  per¬ 
formance  on  which  the  rating  is  determined. 

g.  If  a  mine  be  idle  for  a  period  of  one  full 
calendar  month  or  more,  the  last  rating  determined 
will  be  the  rating  when  work  is  resumed,  provided 
the  mine  conditions’  be  substantially  the  same  as 
when  the  mine  closed. 

h.  A  rating  for  development  purposes  based  on 
current  performance  will  be  assigned  to  a  new 
operation  in  previously  undeveloped  coal.  A  new 
mine  will  be  furnished  with  a  supply  of  cars  suffi¬ 
cient  to  enable  it  to  work  freely  in  the  course  of 
development  for  a  period  not  exceeding  3  months 
after  shipments  are  begun;  provided,  that  if  there¬ 
tofore  its  ability  to  load  ISO  tons  per  day  is  estab¬ 
lished,  it  shall  then  be  rated. 

i.  Each  mine  shall  report  on  a  prescribed  form 
promptly  at  the  close  of  each  day  the  number  of 
hours  worked  and  other  details.  Joint  mines  shall 
furnish  this  daily  report  to  each  carrier  serving 
them. 

j.  At  the  close  of  each  month  the  mine  manager 
or  superintendent  in  charge  of  actual  operation 
shall  report  under  oath  on  a  prescribed  form  as  to 
tonnage,  hours  worked,  etc.  This  report  must  be 
forwarded  not  later  than  the  3d  of  the  month  fol¬ 
lowing  that  for  which  the  statement  is  furnished. 
Joint  mines  shall  furnish  this  monthly  report  to  each 
carrier  serving  them. 

k.  If  an  operator  declines  or  persistently  fails  to 
make  reports  or  to  make  accurate  reports  to  the 
carrier  as  required  herein,  it  will  be  assumed  that 
the  mine  worked  full  hours  in  producing  and  load¬ 
ing  into  railroad  cars  the  tonnage  shipped,  and  the 
daily  rating  will  be  computed  accordingly. 

Rules  Governing  Distribution. 

Whenever  the  available  car  supply  in  any  region 
(or  district)  is  such  that  all  orders  for  cars  can  be 
filled,  cars  shall  be  placed  at  each  mine  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  its  daily  order.  Whenever  the  available 
car  supply  is  such  that  all  orders  for  cars  cannot  be 
filled,  each  mine  shall  be  given  its  pro  rata  share  of 
cars  (grouping  of  mines  or  pooling  of  cars  not  be- 
ing  permitted)  in  accordance  with  the  following 

rules :  .  , 

j.  Additional  number  of  empty  cars  required  tor 

loading  following  day. 


Copies  of  orders  for  cars  for  a  mine  that  is  joint 
with  any  other  carrier  (steam,  electric  or  water) 
shall  be  filed  with  a  designated  representative  of 
each  such  carrier.  Such  combined  requisitions  must 
not  exceed  the  gross  daily  rating  of  the  mine. 

3.  The  recognized  standard  car  for  coal  car  dis¬ 
tribution  is  50  tons.  Others  are  compared  thereto 
by  tenths  of  a  car,  i.  e.,  80,000  pounds  capacity 
equals  eight-tenths  (.8)  of  a  car;  140,000  pounds 
capacity,  one  and  four-tenths  (1.4)  cars,  etc.,  and 
charged  accordingly  against  the  mine. 

4.  a.  All  cars  placed  at  a  mine  during  each  period 
of  24  hours  ending  at  10  o’clock  a.  m.  (or  when 
Sundays  or  holidays  intervene,  the  longer  period 
ending  at  10  o’clock  a.  m.  of  the  day  immediately 
succeeding  the  Sunday  or  holiday)  shall  be  charged 
against  the  mine  on  the  day  when  such  period  ends; 
provided,  that  if  the  cars  placed  at  7  o’clock  a.  m.  do 
not  equal  or  exceed  in  number  40  per  cent  of  the 
daily  rating  (or  order  if  less  than  the  rating)  then 

1.  The  daily  rating,  or  the  daily  order  for  cars  if 
less  than  the  rating,  shall  be  the  basis  for  car  dis¬ 
tribution. 

2.  Each  mine  operator  shall  report  to  the  car 
distributor  daily: 

a.  Number  of  unconsigned  loads  on  hand  at  7 

a.  -m. 

b.  Number  of  empty  and  partly  loaded  cars  on 
hand  at  7  a.  m. 

c.  Additional  number  of  empty  cars  received  prior 
to  10  o’clock  a.  m. 

d.  Aggregate  number  of  empty  cars  received  dur¬ 
ing  the  day.  ■ 

e.  Number  of  cars  loaded  during  the  day. 

f.  Number  of  empty  cars  standing  over  at  close 
of  day. 

g.  Number  of  empty  cars  standing  over  at  close 

of  day  which  were  received  prior  to  7  a.  m . 

cars;  and  prior  to  10  a.  m. . . . . cars. 

h.  Number  of  partly  loaded  cars  under  tipple  at 
close  of  day. 

i.  Number  of  unconsigned  loads  on  hand  at  close 
of  day. 

the  cars  placed  subsequent  to  7  o’clock  a.  m.,  will 
not  be  charged  against  the  mine  for  that  day  unless 
they  are  loaded  or  partly  loaded  on  the  day  placed. 

b.  Cars  placed  between  10  o’clock  a.  m.  and  the 
time  the  mine  ceases  work  for  the  day,  if  loaded  or 
partly  loaded  on  the  day  placed,  will  be  charged 
against  the  mine  on  that  day. 

c.  All  cars  of  other  than  railroad  ownership 
(commonly  called  “private  cars”)  placed  for  owner’s 
loading  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

5.  The  pro  rata  share  of  cars  to  which  each  mine 
is  entitled,  except  as  provided  in  Rule  7,  shall  be 
based  on  its  rating  (or  order  when  less  than  its 
rating).  When  a  mine  has  empty  or  partly  loaded 
cars  which  were  placed  prior  to  7  a.  m.,  or  uncon¬ 
signed  loads,  standing  over  at  the  close  of  the 
day’s  business,  such  cars  shall  be  charged  against 
it  each  service  day  thereafter  while  they  are  de¬ 
tained.  If  on  any  day  a  mine  be  furnished  with 
cars  totaling  less  than  100  per  cent  of  its  rating 
(or  order  if  less  than  its  rating)  and  for  any 
cause  whatever  other  than  railroad  responsibility 
fails  to  load  the  entire  number,  the  mine  shall  be 
considered  as  having  been  furnished  100  per  cent 
of  its  requirements  and  its  order  shall  be  arbi¬ 
trarily  reduced  to  the  number  of  cars  furnished. 

6.  Private  cars  and  such  cars  as  are  assigned 
to  mines  by  the  Car  Service  Section,  United 
States  Railroad  Administration,  will  be  desig¬ 
nated  as  “assigned”  cars.  All  other  cars  will  be 
designated  as  “unassigned”  cars. 

7.  If  the  number  of  assigned  cars  placed  at  a 
mine  during  any  period,  as  provided  in  Rule  4, 
equals  or  exceeds  the  mine’s  pro  rata  share  of  the 
available  car  supply,  it  shall  not  be  entitled  to  any 
unassigned  cars.  The  assigned  cars,  together 
with  the  mine’s  requirements,  will  be  eliminated, 
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and  the  remainder  of  the  available  car  supply  pro  Cl*l  tx  1*  •  ti*  • 

rated  to  the  other  mines,  based  on  a  revised  per-  ollffllt  UCCJlI16  111  Jjl  tlllDinOllS  Oil 

centage  by  reason  of  such  elimination.  /-»  t  *  t  w  l  i?  j-  c  . 

8.  If  the  number  of  assigned  cars  placed  at  a  UutPut  ot  Week  Ending  September  21  Was  0.4  Per  Cent  Less  Than  in  Preceding  Week,  but 

mine  during  any  period,  as  provided  in  Rule  4,  is  Increase  Over  Last  Year  Jumps  from  15  to  19  Per  Cent. 

less  than  its  pro  rata  share,  based  on  a  revised  r-.,  •  .  ,  .  . 

percentage,  it  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  unas-  o  *  ,  coa!  Production  during  the  week  ended  week  ended  September  21  amounted  to  1,143  568  net 

signed  cars  in  addition  thereto  to  make  up  its  •  ^  eni  )er  varied  >ut  little  from  the  week  preced-  tons,  a  slight  decrease  compared  with  the  week  pre- 

pro  rata  share.  f  and  13  estl™ted  at  ^O.OOO  net  tons  by  the  ceding.  However,  compared  with  the  week” 

9.  If  a  mine  receives  more  or  less  cars  than  it  is  '  .  0  °Sical  bu,rve^'  This  output,  while  0.4  per  age  during  July,  August  and  September,  the  current 

entitled  to  during  any  period,  as  provided  in  7” ,  6  ‘le  Productlon  during  the  week  of  Sep-  week’s  tonnage  was  80,000  net  tons,  or  approxi- 

Rule  4  (and  after  eliminating  assigned  cars  as  Cm  K.r  '  e*ceeded  production  during  the  corre-  mately  8  per  cent  in  excess 

provided  in  Rule  7)  it  will  be  charged  with  a  sur-  Spondlng  week  of  1917  by  2,060,000  net  tons,  or  19.4 

plus  or  credited  with  a  shortage  accordingly  and  ,  .  .  .  '  (  "T  . 

the  discrepancy  adjusted  as  promptly  as  practi-  11  ^  tle  decrease  in  production  during  the  week  ,  ieins  o  bituminous  coal  from  all  tidewater 

cable.  ended  September  21  was  slight,  compared  with  the  ,iarbors  during  the  week  ended  Saturday  morning, 

10.  A  record  showing  the  distribution  will  be  )vee*<  preceding,  the  decrease  during  the  correspond-  September  21,  are  estimated  at  900,612  net  tons,  a 

maintained  in  the  office  of  each  interested  super-  mg  week  of  1917>  comPared  with  the  week  of  Sep-  decrease  compared  with  the  week  preceding  of  8.8 

intendent,  or  his  representative,  and  shall  be  open  ternber  14,  1917,  amounted  to  387,000  net  tons,  bfr  Shipments  decreased  from  all  harbors, 

for  inspection  by  one  representative  from  each  or  3b  Per  .cenb  T7he:  daily  average  during  the  cur-  *  e"  .,°.rk  and  Philadelphia  falling  behind  4.4  per 

mining  company  in  the  district  to  which  the  rec-  rent  week  is  estimated  at  2,108,000  net  tons,  slightly  t'i'o’  >aUiniore  18.9  per  cent  and  Hampton  Roads 

ord  applies.  Such  record  will  show  for  that  dis-  l°wer  than  the  week  preceding,  but  considerably  in  ;?  Per  ce.nt' 

trict  the  mine  rating  and  percentage  of  cars  sup-  excess  of  the  daily  average  (1,765,000  net  tons)  dur-  The  Lding  off  in  shipments  to  New  England  dur- 

plied  to  each  mine,  and  the  totals  for  each  rail-  'ng  tbe  weeh  of  September  21,  1917.  ,ng  tke  current  week  was  even  greater  than  the  de¬ 
road  division,  for  the  preceding  rating  period.  Strike  Cuts  Anthracite  Outiiut  crease  in  tidewater  shipments,  reports  from  all  har- 

_  ™  ^  ,  J  vmipui.  bors  showing  approximately  15  per  cent  less  coal 

r  T-  It  F’  F  I  The  strike  in  the  anthracite  fields  during  the  week  moving  to  New  England  than  during  the  week  pre- 

Can  LlSht  Flres  EarlT-  5?ded  September^!  caused  production  to  decrease  ceding.  Rail  receipts  also  declined  8  per  cent  mak- 

Washington,  Oct.  3.— The  Fuel  Administration  113  Per  cenb  The  output  is  estimated  at  1,847,000  ing  a  total  decrease  in  New  England  coal  for  the 
has  disclaimed  all  responsibility  for  the  suggestion  net  tons-  as  compared  with  2,088,000  net  tons  during  current  week  compared  with  the  week  nreredino-  nf 
that  coal  fires  for  heating  purposes  should  not  be  tlle  week  preceding,  and  as  against  2,006,000  net  tons  12.6  per  cent. 

lighted  until  November  1.  Not  a  word  was  said  during  the  corresponding  week  of  1917.  The  daily  Beehive  coke  production  in  the  United  States  dur 

against  this  sort  of  advice  until  the  papers  began  to  a'^rage  during  the  current  week  is  estimated  at  ing  the  week  ended  September  21  is  estimated  at 
heap  ridicule  and  criticism  upon  the  administration  408,000  net  tons,  considerably  less  than  the  daily  614,000  net  tons,  21,000  net  tons  or  3  5  per  cent  less 
for  heating  its  building  one  day  recently  when  the  average  for  the  coal  year  to  date  of  337,000  net  tons,  than  production  during  the  week  preceding  The 
weather  was  a  little  raw.  Then  Dr.  Garfield  issued  whl,=h  is  2.1  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  daily  average  daily  average  during  the  current  week  is  estimated 
the  following  statement  :  of  the  same  period  of  last  year.  at  102,000  net  tons,  as  against  106,000  net  tons  dur- 

Neither  the  United  States  Fuel  Administrator  nor  Garners  reports  show  increased  shipments  of  bitu-  ing  the  week  of  September  14 
the  Federal  Fuel  Administrator  for  New  York  has  mmous  coal  during  the  week  ended  September  21  Operating  conditions  in  the  by-product  industrv 
issued  any  order  that  coal  be  not  used  for  domestic  from  the  district  including  Northeast  Kentucky,  high  changed  but  little  during  the  week  ended  September 
heating  before  November  1.  We  are  advised  that  v°latlle  of  South  West  Virginia  and  smokeless  fields  21.  The  plants  of  the  country  were  operated  at  89  8 
a  letter  has  been  sent  out  over  the  name  of  the  oi  West  Virginia,  Alabama,  the  district  including  per  cent  of  their  present  canaritv  «  qqa 

National  Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Association  asking  fUinois,  Indiana  and  Western  Kentucky,  and  the  dis-  cent  during  the  week  preceding  \  slightly  better 

consumers  to  refrain  from  using  coal  in  furnaces  trict  including  Cumberland,  Piedmont  and  Somerset  coal  and  labor  supply  existed  during  the  week  while 

or  stoves  at  least  until  November  1.  _  and  Fairmont.  repairs  t0  pIants  lim;ted  production  slightl  ’  more 

It  is  recognized  that  during  the  coming  winter  bituminous  coal  dumped  at  lake  ports  during  the  than  during  the  week  preceding 
every  reasonable  effort  must  be  made  to  conserve  —  _ 

fueVf  wpa,VailJle  nPP,ly  iV°-mr  the  necessa7  The  0nly  Dissenting  Voice.  Domestic  Trade'  at  Freeport 

needs.  While  the  Fuel  Administration  strongly  The  only  dissenting  voice  on  the  Liberty  Loan  4  retail  coal  man  at  Freeport  Ill  write,’ • 

urges  conservation,  and  bespeaks  the  co-operation  of  proposition  comes  from  .  .  at  creeport,  Ill.,  writes. 

the  public,  it  does  not  insist  upon  unreasonable  re-  Hackensack  correspondent  He  is  mre  hPP  -a™5  T  *  16  COa.  Sltuatl0n  111  FreePort  is  very  good,  so 

quirements,  or  that  its  request  for  conservation  be  the  job  for  less  monev  His  idea  is  to  collect  •  °  t?r. 3S  Jt  ,re  ate®  to  soft  coal  supplies,  and  we  believe 
complied  with  when  compliance  would  be  unrea-  a  period  of  a  month  or  nerhans  t  11  t!  uring  ls  conJltlon  is  general  through  Northern  Illinois. 

sonable  or  would  result  in  sickness  or  injury  to  made  bv  loose  minted  PhUadHnbia  7  n°ISe  A*  ^  ^  ^  ^  any  difficu^  >"  getting 

health  ”  by  Philadelphia  trolley  cars  pass-  soft  coal,  especially  from  nearby  points,  though  from 

_  'ng  °ver  loose-jointed  switches,  crossovers,  etc.  This  Southern  Illinois  the  supplies  have  come  forward 

o-  M  R  lt  he  would  have  consolidated,  compressed  and  shipped  slowly.  If  the  tonnage  moved  into  Northern  Illinois 

Six  Months  Results.  m  tabloid  form  to  the  front  line  trenches.  There  a  in  the  next  sixty  days  is  as  heavy  as  it  has  been 

“Current  talk  and  reports  show  people  anxious  be-  special  device  to  be  invented  by  Edison  would  re-  since  the  1st  of  April,  80  to  90  per  cent  of  our  needs 

cause  they  have  not  enough  anthracite  on  hand  now  lease  it  all  on  the  instant  and  he  guarantees  such  a  will  have  been  secured. 

to  meet  requirements  until  next  spring,”  says  a  soul-piercing,  blood-curdling  sound  that  every  Hun  “Hard  coal  has  come  forward  slowly  and  is  not 
statement  issued  by  the  Anthracite  Bureau  of  Infor-  would  evacuate  and  never  stop  running  till  he  got  up  to  the  tonnage  allowed  this  section.  '  As  to  coke 

mation.  iome,  safely  hidden  beneath  his  own  feather  bed.  the  movement  is  naturally  very  light,  and  what  the 

“Some  people  seem  to  have  no  coal  towards  win-  .  lhat  his  idea  is  not  entirely  fanciful,  he  declares,  householder  who  has  been  depending  on  coke  is  go- 

ler’s  necessities.  The  anthracite  industry  never  un-  's  Pr°ven  by  the  fact  that  for  centuries  the  Chinese  ing  to  do  is  a  problem.  We  do  not  have  as  much 

dertook  to  supply  twelve  months’  requirements  in  hav®  depended  upon  beating  the  tom-tom  as  the  coal  in  our  plant  as  in  former  years,  but  our  deliv- 

six  months.  This  is  impossible.  The  householder  is  chief  means  of  warding  off  “foreign  devils,”  and,  eries  are  over  three  times  as  heavy  to  date  At  our 
content  to  pay  rent  monthly  and  the  landlord  is  un-  although  they  have  had  to  contend  with  the  armed  country  points  we  have  already  unloaded  more  soft 
concerned  because  rent  money  due  in  January,  Feb-  forces  of  many  Iands.  the  Mongolians  are  still  very  coal  than  we  usually  do  in  the  entire  twelve  months 
ruary  and  March  is  not  yet  in  hand.  much  on  the  job,  furnishing  an  unfailing  supply  of  In  a  word,  this  section  of  the  country  is  very  well 

“Since  April  1,  actual  deli.veries  of  anthracite  ex-  jaundrymen  to  the  shirt  wearers  of  all  nations.  prepared  for  winter.” 

ceed  41,000,000  tons.  During  the  next  six  months  Therefore,  is  not  the  idea  worth  trying?”  he  says _ 

anthracite  production  will  be  forced  to  the  highest  in  conclusion.  West  Virginia  Miners 

point  possible,  as  during  the  past  six  months.  It  is  We  respectfully  refer  it  to  the  staff  officials.  r  °  f  W°rk  ^hts- 

expected  there  will  be  currently  available  6,500,000  - -  a 'V  7  °Ct  3t!‘  h?Ts  bec°7e  fashj?nable 

tons  per  month.  The  coal  so  to  be  produced  and  Coal  Shipped  to  Canada.  r  .  gr  e  el^P  °yces  0  the  United  States  Coal  & 

distributed  between  now  and  next  April  will  serve  Shipments  of  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  to  '  3,  .  lls,Pace  0  Put  on  what  is  known  as 

to  replenish  bins  of  anthracite  depleted  by  use,  and  Canada  during  seven  months  of  1918  and  same  pe-  f  ^1VceSj  jS  a  i11®311®  of  swe]]mg  the  coal 

supply  the  few  who  have  been  unable,  up  to  this  r'°d  of  last  year  were:  *  as  ,a  1  j  5^Jl,lglt  tbe  miners)  by  working 

time,  to  get  any  advance  stock.  Anthracite.  Bituminous.  over  time,  produced  6,300  tons  of  coal.  Of  the  com- 

“Very  close  tab  is  kept  on  shipments  and  needs  of  Month.  1917.  1918.  1917.  1918.  pa'VV  S  l'ano1"165’  t<Tn.'vere  gcdng  *ub  tdt  UP  unt*l 

thousands  of  cities,  towns  and  communities  which  January  ....  282,933  238  059  569  893  447  338  lin  ton*  .Jeing  Produced  at  the  No  7 

*et  anthracite.  Day  by  day  the  Anthracite  Commit-  February  ...  247  338  225  417  562  878  SrS?  ^  N°'  ,10  uC'ng  a  C'°Se  second  with 

tee  issues  orders  speeding  shipments  under  the  dis-  March  .  347,051  385,852  780  587  849125  ican  '  lners. of  ot.h?r  natlo"alltles  vled  with  Amer- 

tribution  allotment  to  points  which  are  behind  on  April  .  570  349  325  205  892354  1  158  255  eral  Fh'h^H  ^,„he  .p,n.g  to  bo°st  Prodl]Ctlon-  Gen- 

deliveries  and  placing  temporary  embargoes  on  ship-  May  .  409  613  414  719  1  397  466  7^  702  Offir  H  ?  !S  the ,h“d  of  the  company. 

ments  to  Other  points  currently  over-supplied.  The  June  587,271  365  309  1894 200  S  e^Plo/ees  of  the  Panther  Coal  Co. 

committee  has  no  control  over  the  retail  distribution  July"  .'.l'.  374’,411  381  131  1  3921%  {S’SS  L'u?  C?al  C°-’,b°th  0P7at,ing  at  ^ 

of  coal  after  it  reaches  cities,  towns  and  dealers.”  T^tal  . . .  2,3^322  JS  S  wStZtf ^  ‘°  ^ 
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LIEUTENANT 

DINSMOREEEf, 

U-S-A- 

DIED  IN  SERVICE 
FRANCE 
April  21?  1918 

• 

Avati&nf  fiyir 
A  true  American 
F&lllna  to  carifi 

A  deathless  k£f 


\ 


m 


w\ 


While  Heads  Are  Bared 


IEUTENANT  ELY,  it  is  ours  reverently  to 
acknowledge  the  service  you  have  rendered. 

To  your  country  and  ours,  you  gave  all  you  had 
to  give,  a  life,  young  and  buoyant,  offered  when 
you  had  but  just  arrived  at  life’s  fullest  under¬ 
standing — and  more  than  this  no  man  can  give. 

But  in  the  giving,  sir,  you  gave  as  well  the  out¬ 
pour  of  your  stout,  young  heart — that  all  of  us  to 
whom  you  pass  along  the  touch  might  offer  prayer, 
and  carry  on  in  better  understanding  of  that  en¬ 
nobled  cause  for  which  no  sacrifice  shall  be  in  vain. 

Some  of  us  are  far  behind  the  fighting  lines  of 
France  today.  For  circumstance  has  made  two 
battle  lines,  and  there  must  be  therefore  those  gone 
to  fight,  and  others  kept  behind  to  carry  on  at  home. 

But  as  you  say,  both  lines  bring  chance  for  deeds 
well  done,  and  great  investments  too. 

Little  did  you  know,  Lieutenant  Ely,  when  you 
went  to  the  post  that  day,  that  your  last  letter  to 


those  proud  parents  you  left  back  home  contained  a 
message  not  alone  for  them,  but  simple  and  sincere, 
for  all  your  countrymen  as  well. 

It  did,  indeed,  for  you  uncovered  the  heart  of  all 
America  when  you  wrote,  “I  want  to  say  in  closing, 
if  anything  happens  to  me  let’s  have  no  mourning 
in  spirit  or  in  dress,  for  like  a  Liberty  Bond,  it  is  an 
investment,  not  a  loss,  when  a  man  dies  for  his 
country.” 

The  Fourth  Liberty  Loan  is  now  announced. 

Do  you  think,  Lieutenant  Ely,  that  we  shall  soon 
forget  your  admonition — or  that  we  shall  not 
proudly  subscribe  for  all  we  possibly  can  of  your 
country’s  Liberty  Bonds,  which  you  so  nobly 
glorified? 

Indeed,  we  can  do  no  less,  for  it  seems  to  us  that 
each  subscription  blank  must  bear  your  parting 
salutation — “for  like  a  Liberty  Bond,  it  is  an  invest¬ 
ment,  not  a  loss,  when  a  man  dies  for  his  country.” 


BUY  UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT  BONDS 

OF  THE  FOURTH  LIBERTY  LOAN 
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To  Clean  Up  Small  Orders. 


]\cw  Plan  of  Anthracite  Distribution  to  Be 
Inaugurated  Here  Next  Week. 

A  new  plan  for  cleaning  up  the  thousands  of  small 
orders  on  the  hooks  of  retail  coal  dealers  in  New 
\  ork  City  has  been  worked  put  by  the  local  trade 
and  the  Fuel  Administration. 

It  is,  in  effect,  a  revival  of  the  peddler  pool  which 
was  created  last  winter  to  see  that  the  peddlers  were 
kept  supplied  with  coal  while  conditions  were  acute. 
I  his  arrangement  does  not  call  for  an  increase  in 
the  total  shipments  of  domestic  sizes  to  this  market, 
since  the  allotment  is  fixed  and  any  increase  would 
simply  be  in  the  nature  of  a  catching-up  process  to 
overcome  arrears ;  but,  beginning  next  week,  a  cer¬ 
tain  proportion  of  the  shipments  by  companies  and 
independent  producers  sending  coal  to  this  market 
will  be  consigned  to  the  local  Fuel  Administration 
and  turned  over  to  the  dealers  for  distribution  to 
people  who  have  ordered  from  one  to  three  tons  and 
have  not  yet  received  their  coal. 

Peddlers  will  have  the  first  call  upon  the  pool,  since 
it  was  designed  primarily  for  their  use,  but  their  re¬ 
quirements  are  light  at  present  and  are  not  ex¬ 
pected  to  increase  much  until  after  the  first  of  No¬ 
vember,  when  coal  will  be  needed  every  day  for 
heating  purposes.  In  the  meantime  the  coal  set 
aside  ostensibly  for  the  peddler  trade  or  that  pro¬ 
portion  of  it  which  the  peddlers  do  not  take — will 
be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  yard  dealers,  but 
its  distribution  by  them  will  be  restricted  to  the 
holders  of  cards  calling  for  the  delivery  of  one,  two 
or  three  tons  of  domestic  coal.  Most  of  these  people 
formerly  bought  of  peddlers. 

Each  dealer  in  the  five  boroughs  will  be  allowed 
to  draw  coal  from  this  pool  regardless  of  whether 
he  has  any  peddler  trade  or  not.  Of  course,  the 
setting  aside  of  a  certain  percentage  of  each  day’s 
receipts  for  the  peddlers  and  the  small  buyers  will 
reduce  the  amount  of  prepared  sizes,  particularly 
stove  and  chestnut,  which  are  available  to  the  deal¬ 
ers  for  their  regular  trade.  But  the  local  Adminis¬ 
trators  and  the  dealers  believe  that  it  is  desirable 
to  get  as  many  of  the  small  users  as  possible  taken 
care  of  before  cold  weather  arrives. 

While  the  Administration  will  not  allow  the  yard 
dealers  to  discriminate  against  the  peddlers,  and 
will  insist  upon  the  peddlers  being  given  the  usual 
amount  of  coal  if  they  call  for  it,  at  the  same  time 
it  would  probably  not  be  a  source  of  regret  if  most 
of  the  small  buyers  should  go  direct  to  the  yard 
dealers  and  get  their  orders  filled  as  soon  as  possible. 
This  would  not  only  mean  that  small  buyers  would 
get  their  coal  cheaper  than  is  the  case  when  they 
buy  in  very  small  lots  from  peddlers,  but  they  would 
be  taken  care  of  in  advance,  thus  forestalling  as  far 
as  possible  a  repetition  of  last  winter’s  acute  condi¬ 
tions  among  the  poor. 

The  distribution  of  the  peddler  tonnage  will  be 
under  the  direction  of  E.  Halsey  Malone,  of  the 
staff  of  Assistant  State  Fuel  Administrator  Reeve 
Schley. 


L.  V.  Employes  All  Subscribe. 

E.  E.  Loomis,  president  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal 
Co.,  has  sent  the  following  telegram  to  W.  G.  Mc- 
Adoo,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury: 

“I  take  pleasure  in  reporting  that  at  the  close  of 
the  first  day  of  the  bourth  Liberty  Loan  campaign 
the  entire  force  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co.,  num¬ 
bering  16,296  employees,  have  become  subscribers  to 
the  loan  to  the  extent  of  $915,000.  They  have  shown 
their  readiness  to  loan  their  dollars  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  time  of  need,  just  as  they  have  proved 
their  willingness  to  meet  the  increased  demand  for 
coal  output.” 


A  representative  of  the  Fuel  Administration  is 
quoted  by  the  daily  papers  as  having  said  that  it  may 
be  necessary  to  stop  shipping  anthracite  for  a  while, 
to  catch  up  with  tidewater  needs  for  bituminous. 
One  man  suggests  that  the  Food  Administration 
might  get  a  useful  hint  from  this  plan  and  stop  ship¬ 
ping  meat  for  a  while,  so  as  to  overcome  the  sugar 
shortage. 


United  States  Coal  Production,  1916  and  1917. 


Compiled 

\ 

by  C.  E. 

Total 

Lesher,  United  States  Geological 
1916 

Number  of  men 

Under  Days 

State 

quantity 

ground'  Surface 

Total  worked 

Alabama  . 

18,086,197 

21,453 

3,855 

25,308 

262 

Alaska  . 

13,073 

69 

14 

83 

179 

Arkansas  .... 

1,994,915 

3,055 

717 

3,772 

184 

Cal.  &  Idaho. . 

7.240 

11 

7 

18 

188 

Colorado  . 

10,484,237 

10,456 

2,648 

13,104 

233 

Georgia  . 

173,554 

322 

89 

411 

280 

Illinois  . 

66, 195,336 

68,127 

7,411 

75,538 

198 

Indiana  . 

20,093,528 

20,992 

2,973 

23,965 

187 

Iowa  . 

7.260,800 

12,960 

1,483 

14,443 

202 

Kansas  . 

6,881,455 

10,325 

1,807 

12,132 

204 

Kentucky  .... 

25,393,997 

26,501, 

4,721 

31,222 

208 

Maryland  .... 

4,460,046 

4,719 

914 

5,633 

256 

Michigan  .... 

1,180,360 

2,124 

411 

2,535 

216 

Missouri  . 

4,742,146 

7,877 

1,777 

9,654 

207 

Montana  . 

3,632,527 

3,065 

716 

3,781 

244 

New  Mexico.  . 

3,793,011 

3,304 

1,218 

4,522 

292 

North  Dakota 

634,912 

553 

161 

714 

244 

Ohio  . 

34,728,219 

36,680 

4,714 

41,394 

197 

Oklahoma  .... 

3,608,011 

6,620 

1,180 

7,800 

178 

Oregon  . 

Pennsylvania 

42,592 

78 

28 

106 

236 

Survey,  Department  of  the  Interior. 
1917 

Number  of  men 


(bituminous) 
South  Dakota. 
Tennessee  .... 

Texas  . 

Utah  . 

Virginia  . 

Washington  . . 
West  Virginia. 
Wyoming  .... 

Total  (bit.)  . 
Pennsylvania 
(anthracite). 
Grand  total 
(net  tons) 


170,295,424 

8,886 

6,137,449 

1,987,503 

3,567,428 

9,707,474 

3,038,588 

86,460,127 

7,910,647 

502,519,682 

87,578,493 

590,098,175 


139,186 

26 

7,661 

3,901 

2,397 

7,359 

3,764 

64,618 

6,041 

474,244 


29,026 

12 

1,550 

580 

732 

2,418 

1,033 

13,449 

1,214 

86,858 


168,212 

38 

9,211 

4,481 

3,129 

9,777 

4,797 

78,067 

7,255 

561,102 


259 

145 

239 

218 

228 

272 

217 

237 

248 

230 


Total 
quantity 
20,068,074 
53,955 
2,143,579 
6,423 
12,483,336 
119,028 
86,199,387 
26,539,329 
8,965,830 
7,184,975 
27,807,971 
4,745,924 
1,374,805 
5,670,549 
4,226,689 
4,000,527 
790,548 
40,748,734 
4,386,844 
28,327 

172,448,142 

8,042 

6,194,221 

2,355,815 

4,125,230 

10,087,091 

4,009,902 

86,441,667 

8,575,619 

551,790,563 


Under 

ground 

22,925 

(*) 

3,135 

11 

11,285 

205 

75,085 

22,664 

12,672 

8,816 

28,162 

4,696 

2,154 

7,680 

3,338 

3,191 

619 

38.569 
7,017 

77 

143,687 

34 

8,053 

3,683 

2.569 
8,607 
4,072 

69,155 

6,024 

498,185 


Surface 

5,461 

(*) 

863 

6 

2,946 

76 

9,005 

3.864 
1,594 

1.864 
6,764 
1,223 

252 

1,988 

811 

935 

202 

6,940 

1,478 

27 

30,281 

0 

2,368 

692 

916 

2,561 

1,240 

19,267 

1,334 

104,958 


Days 
Total  worked 
28,386  273 


(*) 

3,998 

17 

14,231 

281 

84,090 

26,528 

14,266 

10,680 

34,926 

5,919 

2,406 

9,668 

4,149 

4,126 

821 

45,509 

8,495 

104 


(*) 

187 

173 

263 

269 

243 

221 

251 

216 

214 

254 

254 
240 
268 
321 

255 
210 
211 
251 


173,968  261 
34  154 

10.421  241 

4,375  263 
3,485  219 

11,168  273 
5,312  271 

88.422  225 
7,358  246 

603,143  243 


116,705  43,164  159,869  253 

590,949  130,022  720,971  235 


99,611,811  109,989  44,185  154,174  285 
651,402,374  608,174  149,143  757,317  251 


Retail  Conditions  at  Lowell. 

Commenting  on  the  situation  at  Lowell,  Mass.,  a 
coal  man  of  that  city  says : 

Briefly,  the  situation  on  anthracite  coal  is  not 
satisfactory  by  any  means.  The  demand  is  exces¬ 
sive  and  shipments,  while  up  to  Government  stand¬ 
ards,  are  far  short  of  the  amount  necessary  to  satisfy 
the  public. 

‘In  our  own  particular  case  shipments  have  ex¬ 
ceeded  considerably  those  of  1916  for  the  same 
period,  but  we  have  practically  no  stove  and  chest¬ 
nut  coal.  Our  local  Fuel  Committee  has  eliminated 
the  use  of  these  two  sizes  for  boiler  or  furnaces, 
and  confines  our  present  deliveries  to  one  ton  each 
to  a  customer. 

W  e  fear  that  we  shall  have  to  return  to  the 
method  used  last  year  in  making  half-ton  deliveries 
in  many  cases  before  spring.  However,  if  it  were 
possible  foi  the  operators  to  keep  shipments  coming 
as  well  as  they  have  done  in  the  first  six  months,  we 
think  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  real  suffering 
during  the  winter  season.  But  in  our  experience 
they  have  never  been  able  to  get  coal  to  New  Eng¬ 
land  during  the  winter  months  with  any  satisfaction. 

“We  therefore  look  for  some  difficulty  in  procur¬ 
ing  enough  to  get  by  with,  the  number  of  tons  re¬ 
quired,  based  on  requisitions  to  September  1,  amount¬ 
ing  to  approximately  150,000.  The  Government  first 
allotted  to  Lowell  120,000  tons  of  anthracite  coal. 
We  have  been  allotted  an  increase  of  10,000  tons, 
and  still  a  good  many  people  have  failed  to  enter 
requisitions  for  coal  yet. 

“I  am  convinced,  however,  that  if  we  get  our  full 
quota  of  130,000  tons  this  city  will  have  sufficient 
coal  to  avoid  any  serious  difficulty.” 


John  Lloyd,  Jr„  of  Altoona,  has  resigned  as 
assistant  district  representative  in  the  Central 
Pennsylvania  region.  He  had  jurisdiction  over 
mines  along  the  main  line  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 


Epidemic  of  Influenza  Makes  British  Coal 
Shortage  More  Acute. 

Sir.  Guy  Calthrop,  the  Coal  Controller  of  Great 
Britain,  has  issued  a  statement  showing  that  the 
British  mines  produced  only  140,950,000  tons  of  coal 
during  the  first  32  weeks  of  the  present  calendar 
year,  as  compared  with  154,450.000  tons  in  the  cor¬ 
responding  period  of  1917.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
falling  off  amounts  to  13,500,000  tons,  or  more  than 
8  per  cent.  The  tendency  towards  lower  monthly 
outputs  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  production 
which  amounted  to  19,141,000  tons  in  the  four  weeks 
ending  March  2,  had  declined  to  16,100,000  tons  in 
the  four-week  period  ending  August  17.  This  is 
partly  explained,  however,  by  the  fact  that  an  epi¬ 
demic  of  influenza  was  prevalent  in  some  of  the 
coal  fields  during  June,  July  and  August. 

The  Controller  states  that  he  is  faced  with  this 
serious  shortage  at  a  time  when  extra  demands  for 
many  million  tons  of  coal  are  being  made  upon  him 
for  the  American  Expeditionary  Force,  for  the  urg¬ 
ent  military  requirements  of  France  and  Italy,  for 
the  British  Navy,  and  for  the  manufacture  of 
munitions ;  and  when  stocks  for  industrial  works, 
public  utility  undertakings,  and  household  purposes 
are  lower  than  ever. 

He  said  that  the  country  had  to  contend  with  a 
coal  deficiency  of  36,000,000  tons  a  year.  By  means 
of  the  rationing  of  household  coal,  gas  and  electricity 
throughout  the  country,  he  hoped  to  save  from  eight 
to  nine  million  tons  upon  last  year’s  consumption, 
leaving  a  balance  of  27,000,000  tons  to  be  found. 

Every  day  American  troops  were  pouring  into 
France,  he  said,  and  this  meant  a  constantly  increas¬ 
ing  demand  for  coal,  a  demand  he  always  tried  to 
meet  without  grudging.  He  was  sure  no  miner 
would  grudge  the  American  soldiers  their  coal. 
Whereas,  last  autumn,  American  requirements  were 
only  at  the  rate  of  600,000  tons  a  year,  from  now 
onwards  they  would  represent  millions.  Recently 
he  had  to  suspend  for  a  period  nearly  all  deliveries 
of  coal  to  railways,  in  order  to  divert  shipments  to 
Italy  for  military  purposes. 
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THE  FIGHTER  has  no  time 
to  count  the  cost  as  he 
jumps  into  the  un¬ 
known's  he  springs 
to  success  or 
eternity 


Ever  worry  about  meeting  a  Liberty  Bond 
payment  ? 

Think  once  more  of  the  man  who  does 
not  worry  about  meeting  death. 

Buy  Bonds  to  your  utmost— and 
save  to  your  utmost  to  pay  tor  them 
and  keep  them 

This  Space  Contributed  to  Winning  the  War  by 
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New  \ork  Coal  Men  Invited  to  Make  Use 
of  Round  Table. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  his  Bulletin ,  Secretary  Allen 
of  the  Wholesale  Coal  Trade  Association  of  New 
York  makes  the  following  announcement  to  mem¬ 
bers  with  regard  to  the  reservation  of  a  table  at  the 
Whitehall  Club  during  the  lunch  hour  of  each  busi¬ 
ness  day: 

“Your  officers  have  arranged  for  this  table  to  be 
reserved  in  the  hope  that  the  members  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  would  use  it.  That  has  not  been  done  and 
the  management  of  the  Whitehall  Club  feels  it  will 
not  be  justified  in  making-  this  reservation  uhless 
the  members  show  a  willingness  to  make  use  of  it. 

“Why  has  the  coal  man,  operator,  jobber  and 
retailer,  been  made  the  recipient  of  adverse  regula¬ 
tion?  Because  he,  unlike  the  members  of  other  lines 
of  business,  has  failed  to  encourage,  if  not  actually 
resisted,  all  efforts  at  organization  and  co-operation. 
This  aloofness  with  respect  to  the  use  of  the  Round 
Table  is  but  an  illustration  of  that  feeling  on  the 
part  of  the  coal  man,  and  while  it  is  but  a  small 
thing,  the  failure  to  use  this  table  is  indicative  of 
the  sentiment  in  the  trade. 

“If  you  want  to  accomplish  things  for  the  trade 
generally  and  incidentally  for  yourself  individually, 
this  sentiment  should  be  changed.  There  must  be 
co-operation  to  obtain  results. 

“Therefore,  come  to  the  Round  Table  and  meet 
your  contemporaries;  they  will  welcome  you— you 
have  nothing  to  lose  and  certainly  something  to 
gain,  if  but  to  enlarge  your  acquaintance. 

“One  of  the  members  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  association  recently  said :  ‘I  feel  I  have  been 
benefited  by  my  attendance  at  these  meetings — I 
have  come  to  know  you  fellows  better — to  call  every¬ 
one  by  his  first  name.  Before  we  had  these  meet¬ 
ings,  while  I  knew  you  all  it  never  occurred  to  me 
to  try  to  cultivate  a  more  intimate  acquaintance. 
Now  you  are  all  my  friends  and  I  have  in  you 
the  confidence  that  goes  with  friendship.’ 

“This  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  exists  in  other 
trades — witness  their  close  co-operation  on  matters 
affecting  them. 

“Why  should  not  the  coal  men  be  as  cordial  to 
each  other?  No  reason.  This  table  is  for  the 
purpose  of  cultivating  this  esteem  which  comes  from 
personal  contact. 

Come  and  use  the  table.  Don’t  wait  for  the 
other  fellow.” 


Developments  of  franklin  Coal  &  Coke  Company. 

Philadelphia  Interests  Operate  Nine  Mines  and  Fifty  Coke  Ovens  on  Three  West  Virginia 
Properties,  in  Addition  to  Reclaiming  Anthracite  from  Mahanoy  Creek. 


Situation  at  New  Britain. 

The  proprietor  of  a  retail  business  at  New  Britain, 
Conn.,  writes : 

New  Britain  is  doing  fairly  well  except  that  out¬ 
door  labor  is  exceedingly  scarce  and  correspond¬ 
ingly  inefficient.  The  city  is  about  30  per  cent  be¬ 
hind  on  the  coal  allotment.  All  the  dealers  are 
overloaded  with  orders  and  delivering  coal  as  fast 
as  it  arrives.  The  demand  for  small  loads  is  very 
insistent.  More  coal  has  been  stored  in  coal  bins 
than  ever  before,  and  if  we  have  any  kind  of  decent 
weather  between  now  and  November  15  the  condi¬ 
tions  should  be  fairly  normal  at  that  time. 

If  there  were  fewer  “official  statements”  in  the 
daily  press  the  situation  would  be  much  easier  to 
handle.  Conditions  during  the  winter  depend  en¬ 
tirely  upon  the  weather  and  whether  the  average 
monthly  allotment  is  shipped  or  not.  We  shall  start 
the  winter  without  any  coal  in  stock. 


One  of  our  contemporaries  makes  the  point  that 
secondary  mine  haulage  should  be  studied  more  care¬ 
fully,  to  give  required  increase  in  production.  It  is 
pointed  out  that  the  haulage  facilities  in  main  gang¬ 
ways  have  been  well  arranged  by  use  of  modern 
electric  systems,  but  the  same  good  results  have 
not  been  obtained  with  regard  to  regular  expedi¬ 
tious  handling  on  the  secondary  lines  where  mules 
are  used  for  gathering  the  cars.  That  is  doubtless 
correct,  but,  with  mule  drivers  drawing  five  dollars 
per  day  in  more  than  a  few  districts,  the  operators 
have  their  own  troubles  even  in  regard  to  this  minor 
feature. 


The  Franklin  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  of  Philadelphia, 
has  been  carrying  on  extensive  developments  in  the 
bituminous  regions  in  the  last  few  months,  and  in 
addition  has  installed  machinery  for  recovering 
anthracite  steam  sizes  on  a  large  scale  from  the  bed 
of  Mahanoy  Creek. 

On  June  1,  last,  interests  associated  with  the  com¬ 
pany  purchased  certain  property  in  Barbour  County, 
\\  est  \  irginia,  which  was  then  turned  over  to  the 
nord  Run-Franklin  Coal  &  Coke  Corporation. 

All  of  the  officers  of  the  Franklin  Coal  &  Coke  Co. 
are  officers  of  the  Ford  Run  Corporation  and  its 
stock  is  controlled  by  the  Franklin  company. 

I  he  property  consists  of  7,000  acres  of  Freeport 
and  Mahoning  seams.  There  are  six  going  mines  on 
the  property,  five  of  which  operate  on  the  Freeport 
.-earn  and  one  on  the  Mahoning  seam,  and  there  are 
50  coke  ovens. 

The  property  has  a  frontage  of  three  and  one-half 
miles  along  the  Grafton  &  Belington  branch  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  and  is  located  21  miles 
by  railroad  south  of  Grafton.  The  mining  town  is 
known  as  Meriden,  which  is  located  one  and  one- 
quarter  miles  from  Phillippi,  the  county  seat. 

The  company  has  some  75  houses  of  its  own  and 
some  50  other  buildings.  It  is  also  constructing  12 
additional  houses  and  a  large  dam  to  furnish  water 
for  the  town  and  the  operation  of  the  plant.  The  dam 
is  some  200  feet  long,  16  feet  high,  7  feet  thick  at 
base  and  3  feet  at  top. 

The  7,000  acres  are  in  coal  rights  and  the  company 
owns  1,000  acres  of  surface,  about  four-fifths  of  which 
is  being  farmed  and  raises  all  the  necessary  crops  for 
the  teams. 

The  inside  workings  of  the  plant  are  developed 
for  a  capacity  of  3,000  tons  per  day,  and  the  capacity 
of  the  tipples  is  sufficient  to  take  care  of  such  an 


output,  although  at  the  present  time  the  tonnage  is 
only  some  20,000  tons  per  month.  But  with  the  added 
housing  facilities  and  with  the  additional  equipment 
which  is  being  installed,  the  plant  should  soon  be  pro¬ 
ducing  1,000  tons  per  day  and  gradually  increase  to 
its  true  capacity. 

The  Franklin  interests  have  also  acquired  the  prop¬ 
erty  on  the  Coal  &  Coke  Railway,  formerly  doing 
business  under  the  name  of  the  Braxton-Pittsburgh 
Coal  Co.  Hereafter  this  property  will  operate  under 
the  name  of  the  Pittsburgh-Franklin  Coal  Co.  There 
are  two  mines  and  some  ten  or  twelve  houses.  The 
company  is  operating  the  Pittsburgh  seam  and  pro¬ 
ducing  150  tons  per  day,  and  should  soon  be  able  to 
double  this  output  and  then  gradually  run  it  up  to 
SIX)  tons  per  day.  The  officers  of  this  company  are  the 
same  as  those  in  the  Franklin  Coal  &  Coke  Co. 

The  latter  company  is  also  interested  in  the  Preston 
County  Power  Co.,  at  Kingwood,  West  Virginia  on 
the  Morgantown  &  Kingwood  Railroad.  The  power 
company  owns  918  acres  of  coal,  has  some  fifteen 
houses  and  is  prodcing  about  200  tons  per  day  and 
should  shortly  be  getting  out  about  400  tons  per  day. 
At  this  plant  the  Bakerstown  seam  is  being  developed 
and  the  system  of  mining  is  by  pick.  F..  R.  Tatnall  is 
a  director  in  that  company  and  George  H.  Heck  is  a 
director  and  secretary. 

At  present  the  Franklin  West  Virginia  properties 
consist  of  nine  mines  and  50  coke  ovens. 

The  Franklin  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  also  controls  the 
Schuylkill  Coal  Co.,  operating  an  anthracite  recovery 
plant  at  Barry,  Schuylkill  County,  Pennsylvania,  pro¬ 
ducing  about  300  tons  per  day  of  anthracite  steam 
sizes,  which  are  recovered  by  electrical  apparatus 
from  the  Mahanoy  Valley  Creek.  The  officers  of 
the  Franklin  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  are  also  officers  in 
the  Schuylkill  Coal  Co. 


Coal  Trade  of  Cardenas. 

A  current  consular  report  says  that  industries 
established  at  Cardenas,  Cuba,  consume  approxi¬ 
mately  25,000  tons  of  American  coal  per  annum.  In 
past  years  a  small  percentage  of  the  consumption 
was  covered  by  imports  of  British  coal,  but  these 
shipments  have  now  entirely  ceased,  and  today 
American  exporters  enjoy  an  absolute  monopoly  of 
the  jnarket. 

The  scarcity  of  bottoms  has  reduced  to  a  neg¬ 
ligible  factor  the  amount  of  coal  imported  into  Car¬ 
denas  direct  from  the  United  States,  the  coal  neces¬ 
sary  for  local  industries  being  supplied  by  three 
Havana  wholesalers.  Owing  to  the  lack  of  suffi¬ 
cient  water,  vessels  cannot  moor  alongside  the 
wharves  here,  but  are  obliged  to  load  and  discharge 
cargo  through  lighters  in  the  open  bay.  The  lighter¬ 
age  fee  for  fuel  carried  from  ship’s  side  to  the 
wharves  approximates  $0.80  per  ton;  the  railroad 
freight  from  Havana  is  $1.87  per  ton. 

The  one  wholesale  coal  firm  located  in  this  city 
endeavors  to  keep  about  3,000  tons  on  hand,  with 
which  it  is  able  to  supply  the  wants  of  many  ’minor 
consumers  as  well  as  take  care  of  the  usual  orders 
for  bunker  coal.  Present  prices  for  bunkers  are  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $25  per  ton,  which  does  not 
include  the  charge  of  $1.50  made  for  placing  the  coal 
alongside  ship. 


Way 


BUY  LIBERTY  BONDS. 


One  of  our  readers  who  is  carefully  watching  the 
conservation  methods  raises  a  point  as  to  what  will 
become  of  the  future  romances  concerning  the  bright 
boy  who  arrived  before  daylight  to  open  the  store, 
now  that  so  many  establishments  in  Philadelphia  and 
elsewhere  open  at  10  a.  m.  and  close  at  4:30  p.  m. 
The  store  porter,  young  or  old,  is  able  to  keep  “bank¬ 
er’s  hours”  and  fares  better  than  the  coal  man  who 
must  delve  until  late  at  night  on  reports  which  may 
or  may  not  be  read  at  all  and  may,  on  the  other 
hand,  come  under  the  microscopic  gaze  of  some  offi¬ 
cial  who  is  bent  on  having  the  last  technical  detail 
carefully  observed. 


Liberty  Loan  Work  Gets  Under 
Promptly  in  West  Virginia. 

Charleston,  W.  Va.,  Oct.  3. — That  the  coal  indus¬ 
try  will  play  a  responsible  part  in  helping  to  meet 
West  Virginia’s  quota  of  $33,000,000  in  the  Liberty 
Loan  campaign  is  the  belief  of  the  coal  men  who,  as 
chairmen  of  the  coal  group  in  the  several  coal  dis¬ 
tricts  of  the  State,  were  here  last  week  in  confer¬ 
ence  with  State  Chairman  W.  A.  MacCorkle  of  the 
Liberty  Loan  Committee. 

As  a  result  of  plans  matured  at  the  conference, 
the  industry  was  ready  for  the  campaign.  Each  mine 
has  been  organized  down  to  the  last  man.  Each 
mine  a  unit,  with  the  mine  executive  as  chairman  of 
the  committee.  Each  department  of  the  plant  is  or¬ 
ganized  and  there  is  also  a  “follow-up”  committee. 
Local  meetings  will  be  held  for  every  mine. 

The  districts  represented  at  the  conference  were  as 
follows : 

Winding  Gulf— E.  E.  White,  president,  E.  E.  White 
Coal  Co. 

New  River — S.  'A.  Scott,  general  manager,  the 
New  River  Co. 

Fairmont — Geo.  T.  Watson,  vice-president,  Con¬ 
solidation  Coal  Co. 

Pocahontas — J.  J.  Lincoln,  general  manager,  Cro- 
zier  &  Upton  Coal  &  Coke  Co. 

Guyan— A.  R.  Beisel,  Island  Creek  Coal  &  Oil  Co. 

Kanawha — C.  A.  Cabell,  general  manager,  Carbon 

Fuel  Co. 


Liberty  Bonds. 

The  time  has  now  arrived  for  floating  the  fourth 
issue  of  Liberty  Bonds.  You  are  going  to  buy  of 
course ;  probably  you  have  already  decided  in  your 
own  mind  the  exact  amount  you  will  invest,  if  you 
have  not  already  done  so.  Don’t  limit  your  purchases. 
Buy  on  credit,  if  need  be,  but  take  all  that  you  can 
possibly  carry.  All  over-subscription  to  the  fourth 
issue,  added  to  the  glorious  successes  of  our  forces, 
will  reveal  even  to  Germany  that  the  end  of  the  war 
is  in  sight. 
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“Keep  Going !” 


U.  S.  Soldiers  Were  First  to  Cross  the  Ourcq 
Led  by  Lieut.  Patrick  Dowling 
of  New  York. 

AMERICAN  troops  hbve  played  a  wonderful  part  lm  the  recent 
fighting  nortli  of  the  Marne.  By  the  capture  of  the  towns  of 
Sertnges-et-Nealea,  Sergy  and  Roncheres  beyond  the  Ourcq. 
they  aided  the  French  In  taking  Fere-en-Tardeaols,  the  great  German 
concentration  base  near  the  centre  of  the  Rhelme-Solssons  pocket 
American  troops  were  first  to  cross  tho  Ourcq  River,  the  entire 
northern  bank  of  which  is  now  hold  by  the  ▲Hies.  Lieut  Patrick 
Dowling  of  New  York  led  the  first  dosen  men.  Wllb  him  were  Corpl. 
James  McGovern  and  Private  Thomas  Lydea  of  Brooklyn.  Tho  old 
S»th  of  New  York,  now  the  16511  ,  aided  the  Allies  In  crossing  the  river. 

The  Amerioans  are  fighting  desperately  and  with  courage.  Their 
capture  of  Sergy  was  brilliant,  and  Included  house-to-houss  fighting,  la 
which  the  Yankees  took  terrible  toll  of  the  enemy. 

-L-Tv*rltwn«  -^—ar  lJCt 


‘V 


THAT’S  the  only  way  to  win,  and  Lieuten¬ 
ant  “Pat”  Dowling  knew  it,  when  he 
plunged  into  the  Ourcq  with  his  little  detach¬ 
ment  from  the  “Fighting  Sixty-Ninth.” 

Keep  on  going  with  a  whoop ! 

They’ll  do  it,  our  boys  over  there;  whatever 
regiment  they  belong  to,  whatever  section  of 
this  great  country  they  came  from. 

They’ll  GET  THERE,  too;  if  we  follow  their 
example  and  keep  going  here  at  home. 


Our  work  is  cut  out  for  us,  as  plain  as  theirs 
for  them.  Keep  them  fit;  give  them  every 
piece  of  fighting  gear  they  need  to  do  their  job 
up  brown.  Send  as  many  million  men  as  can 
be  used  to  finish  it  up  quick. 

No  matter  how  many  Liberty  Bonds  you 
have  bought;  Keep  going — BUY  ALL  THE 
BONDS  YOU  CAN — and  then  buy  more — 
and  pay  for  them  out  of  your  future  savings. 
Any  bank  or  bond  booth  will  tell  you  how. 


Keep  on  going 


Lend  the  way  they  fight 


Lend 

the  way  they 

Right 


uy  Bonds 

fyyour  UTMOST 


Buy  bonds  to  your  utmost 
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New  York  Notes. 

W.  P.  W.  Haff  will  soon  be  leaving  for  Pasa¬ 
dena,  Cal.,  where  he  will  make  an  extended  visit. 

D.  de  L.  Hendrickson,  New  York  manager  of 
W.  H.  Piper  &  Co.,  is  taking  a  somewhat  be¬ 
lated  vacation  in  the  Adirondacks,  where  he  will 
spend  a  couple  of  weeks. 

1  lie  Simpson  Creek  Coal  Co.,  of  which  J.  W. 
Galloway,  1  Broadway,  is  president,  is  now  com¬ 
pleting  50  new  houses  at  Simpson  Creek,  W.  Va. 
A  new  store  and  an  office  building  of  substantial 
construction  have  also  been  built. 

G.  W.  Colsom,  formerly  general  manager  of  the 
Logansport  Coal  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  is  now  connected 
with  the  Pittsburgh  &  Alleghany  Coal  Co.,  51  Cham¬ 
bers  street,  as  manager.  The  latter  company  has 
just  completed  a  siding  to  its  operation  at  Dysart, 
located  in  Cambria  County,  Pa.,  on  the  main  line  of 
the  Pennsylvania  RR.,  a  property  consisting  of  600 
acres  of  four,  four-and-a-half  and  five-foot  seams, 
containing  an  estimated  6,000,000  tons  of  coal. 

State  Administrator  Cooke  announces  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  H.  E  Wilier  as  Manager  of  Bitu¬ 
minous  Distribution  for  the  State  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Wilier  was  for  many  years  assistant  to  the 
vice-president  in  charge  of  the  traffic  department 
of  the  New  York  Central  Lines.  During  the  last  year 
he  has  devoted  considerable  time  to  army  trans¬ 
port.  Ihe  work  of  bituminous  distribution  in 
this  State  was  formerly  handled  by  Ellery  B. 
Gordon,  who  has  resigned  his  position  in  the 
State  Administrator’s  office. 

Last  month  was  the  coldest  September  since  1887, 
with  one  exception.  This  fact  is  revealed  by  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  New  York  weather  bureau,  showing  an 
average  temperature  of  63  degrees,  the  same  as  in 
September  a  year  ago  and  nearly  four  degrees  be¬ 
low  normal.  Then  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  30 
years  to  find  another  September  equally  as  cold.  In 
order  to  find  a  September  colder  than  last  month 
one  has  to  follow  the  records  way  back  to  1876, 
when  the  average  was  62.  The  low  record  for  Sep¬ 
tember  was  in  1871,  the  year  the  weather  bureau 
was  first  established.  The  average  that  year  was  61 
degrees.  Last  month  there  were  only  five  days 
when  the  average  temperature  for  the  24  hours  was 
above  normal,  as  against  21  days  when  it  was  below 
normal. 


Use  of  Ashes  in  Banking. 

Coal  conservation  is  the  need  of  the  hour.  One 
plan  commonly  used  by  householders  that  is  radi¬ 
cally  wrong  is  the  use  of  ashes  in  banking  fires  at 
night.  Many,  upon  retiring  for  the  night,  place  a 
layer  of  ashes  over  the  hot  fire  with  a  coal-saving 
idea  and  to  lower  the  temperature  during  the  night 
It  does  the  trick,  but  it  is  a  waste. 

Banking  fires  with  ashes  causes  use  of  more  coal 
in  the  day  than  to  maintain  a  steady  slow  fire 
through  the  night.  It  starts  clinkers  and  kills  efforts 
at  makmg  a  hot  fire  in  the  morning.  One  method 
which  produces  good  results  is  the  use  of  anthracite 
or  bituminnous  screenings,  which  can  be  bought  from 
the  retailer. 


New  England  Is  Safe. 

-"'L  press  despatch  from  Washington  says: 

Continuous  operation  of  the  war  industries  of 
New  England  during  the  approaching  winter  is 
assured,  unless  an  unforeseen  catastrophe  to  the 
mines,  the  railroads  or  the  coastwise  shipping 
during  the  months  of  October  and  November  in¬ 
terrupts  the  production  of  coal  and  its  transpor¬ 
tation  to  that  section  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
supply  current  requirements. 

L  nremitting  vigilance  in  the  conservation  of 
coal,  however,  is,  and  will  continue  to  be,  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary.  This  being  observed  not  even 
a  repetition  of  the  unprecedented  severity  of  last 
winter  s  weather  will  prevent  the  furnaces  of  New 
England  from  operating  at  full  blast  from  the 
present  time  until  the  return  of  moderate  weather 
next  spring,  the  Fuel  Administration  declared 
tonight. 

The  accumulation  by  New  England  during 
the  past  summer  of  sufficient  coal  to  supply  its 
minimum  requirements  during  the  months  of  De¬ 
cember,  January  and  February,  has  been  made 
possible  by  effective  co-operation  between  the 
miners,  the  LTnited  States  Fuel  Administration, 
the  United  States  Railroad  Administration  and 
the  United  States  Shipping  Board. 

The  subordination  by  the  Fuel  Administration 
of  the  winter  fuel  requirements  of  other  indus¬ 
trial  centers  to  those  of  New  England  is  not  and 
must  not  be  construed  as  an  indication  that  the 
industries  of  the  latter  section  are  considered 
of  greater  importance  than  those  of  any  other 
locality.  Transportation  difficulties  alone  have 
controlled  the  policy  of  the  Fuel  Administration 
in  providing  the  factories  of  New  England  with 
sufficient  coal  to  insure  them  against  a  repetition 
of  the  conditions  of  last  winter.” 


Speed  in  Building  and  Handling. 

America’s  two  fastest  built  ships  set  the  pace 
for  the  vessels  in  the  New  England  coal  trade  in 
the  final  half  week  of  September,  the  Shipping- 
Board  announces. 

The  Crawl  Keys,  delivered  to  the  Shipping 
Board  in  the  world’s  record  time  of  only  34  days 
from  keel  laying,  loaded  at  a  certain  port  in  54 
hours  less  than  the  average  for  the  half  week. 
The  Tuckahoe,  delivered  to  the  Shipping  Board 
in  37  days  from  keel  laying,  discharged  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  port  in  66  hours  less  than  the  average  for 
the  half  week.  These  port  performances  led  all. 

The  Great  Lakes  Engineering  Works  of 
Ecorse,  Mich.,  laid  the  keel  of  the  Crawl  Keys  on 
July  11.  The  finished  vessel  departed  for  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  on  August  14.  On  April  8  the 
keel  of  the  Tuckahoe  was  laid  at  the  New  York 
Shipbuilding  Company's  yard  at  Camden,  N.  J. 
The  completed  collier  was  delivered  on  May  15. 
Two  days  later  she  sailed  with  5,000  tons  of  coal. 

To  stimulate  competition  between  the  vessels 
engaged  in  hurrying  coal  to  New  England,  the 
loading  and  discharging  time  of  the  vessel  is  be¬ 
ing  checked. 
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Export  and  Bunker  Coal  at  Atlantic  Ports. 


New  York. 


Month 

Anthracite  Bituminous  Coke 

Bunker 

January  .... 

.  ..  490 

530 

1,599 

190,456 

February  . . 

. ..  1,184 

2,157 

44 

169,936 

March  . 

. . .  2,607 

4,508 

956 

182,516 

April  . 

. . .  7,107 

3,081 

633 

156,516 

May  . 

. . .  4,444 

8,117 

2,153 

167,386 

June  . 

. . .  6,761 

6,807 

2,917 

191,440 

July  . 

. . .  9,340 

7,440 

117 

215,835 

Total,  T8. 

. ..  31,935 

32,540 

7,424 

1,274,091 

'17. 

...  82,348 

10,557 

13,685 

1,555,857 

’16. 

. . .  102,696 

20,470 

8,901 

1,982,507 

*15: 

...  97,852 

16,674 

3,810 

1,888,619 

Philadelphia. 

January  .... 

15,548 

25,850 

February  ..  . 

452 

6,231 

12,326 

March  . 

...  7,887 

15,188 

- 19,681 

April  . 

- . .  7,972 

4,399 

19.442 

May  . 

. .  4,756 

2,462 

1,119 

19,348 

i'une  . 

. . .  6,321 

996 

1,291 

20,228 

July  ........ 

. .  4,123 

753 

18.779 

Total,  T8. . 

..  31,511 

43,824 

3,163 

135,654 

’17. . 

..  22,951 

282,259 

1,088 

202.604 

’16. . 

..  36,354 

450,427 

10,515 

252,577 

’15.. 

..  30,512 

572,284 

4,902 

254,791 

Baltimore. 

January  .... 

7,722 

14,900 

February  .  . .  , 

53 

49 

20,167 

March  . 

6,340 

6,644 

17,648 

April  . 

. .  225 

9,196 

4,036 

16,654 

May  . . 

51 

6,892 

9,295 

16,719 

Tune  . 

6,047 

17,054 

July  . 

.  .  ... 

16,767 

7,409 

21.859 

Total,  T8. . 

329 

50,981 

41,683 

125,001 

*17.. 

280 

177,790 

71,045 

208,586 

T6. . 

. .  1,320 

517,582 

36,762 

188,198 

’15. . 

. .  1,026 

1,236,357 

21,564 

364.467 

Hampton  Roads. 

January  . 

85 

159,979 

113,557- 

February  . . . . 

169 

304,039 

700 

177,733 

March  . 

316,589 

732 

113,364 

April  . 

382,300 

1,058 

96,028 

May  . 

311,684 

792 

94,312 

June  . 

371,987 

1,648 

117,188 

July  . 

321,180 

310 

127,712 

Total,  T8. . . 

.  254 

2,167,358 

4,442 

839,894 

’17... 

. 

2,462,364 

15,480 

1,207.810 

T6. . . 

136 

3,020,681 

28,799 

1,071,423 

T5. .. 

85 

2,792,313 

15,253 

997,897 

Some  reports  indicate  that,  as  the  result  of  the 
appeal  by  President  Wilson  and  the  direct  order 
of  General  Crowder,  there  has  been  a  revulsion, 
of  feeling  among  the  mine-workers,  many  of 
whom  are  now  willing  to  accept  exemption  from 
military  service  without  making  the  objections 
they  formerly  did.  They  have  come  to  realize 
that  their  services  are  needed  in  the  mines. 


Buy  Liberty  Bonds. 


EXITED  STATES  COKE  PRODUCTION  1916  AND  1917. 


For  best  results  place  a  shovelful  of  dust  in  the 
i  enter  of  the  firepot,  thus  leaving  room  for  air  to 
pass  up  around.  This  moderately  keeps  up  the  heat 
all  through  the  night.  By  4  o’clock  in  the  morning 
the  dust  ignites,  making  the  house  comfortable  by 
breakfast  time.  There  is  also  the  best  kind  of  a 
toundation  for  a  new  fire  for  the  day. 

By  recommending  this  plan,  dealers  will  advance 
their  interests  by  creating  a  demand  for  their  yard 
screenings. 


Senator  Owen  recently  called  attention  to  the 
need  of  sending  American  coal  to  Italy.  He 
said  the  Bulgarian  defeat  was  largely  due  to  the 
energy  of  the  Italians.  He  believed  some  of 
the  cargo  ships  can  be  filled  with  coal  and  sent 
to  Italy  without  injuring  the  interests  of  this 
country. 


(Compiled  by  C.  E.  Lesher,  United  States  Geological  Survey,  Department  of  the  Interior 


Beehive 


State 

Active 

ovens 

Coke 

liroduced 

Alabama  ...  . 

4,269 

1,828067 

Colorado  . 

2,089 

1,053,553 

Ceortpa  . 

151 

47,1 2 1 

Illinois  . 

0 

0 

Indiana  . 

0 

0 

Kentucky  .... 

8?7 

362,164 

Maryland  .... 

0 

0 

Massachusetts . 

0 

o 

Minnesota  .... 

0 

0 

New  Mexico .  . 

966 

502,812 

New  York.  .  .  . 

0 

0 

Ohio  . 

197 

104.102 

Pennsylvania  . 

44.711 

27,129,438 

Tennessee 

1,121 

329,702 

Virginia  . 

3.304 

1,242,332 

f 

Washington  .  . 

262] 

Ctah  . 

726  | 

507,425  || 
2,327,502l 

West  Virginia. 

6,982 

Michigan  .... 

0 

o 

Missouri  . 

0 

o 

New  Tersev 

0 

o 

Wisconsin  .... 

0 

0 

Total,  net  tons 

65,605 

35,464.224 

1916 

By-product 


Active  Coke 

Total 

ovens  produced 

coke 

730 

2,470,350 

4,298,417 

0 

0 

1,053,553 

0; 

626 

0 

2,320,400 

47,127 

2,320,400 

794 

3.489,660 

3,489,6611 

108 

440.362 

802.526 

118 

489,982 

489,982 

400 

563,048 

563,048 

146 

431,319 

431.319 

0 

555 

0 

775,014 

502,812 

775.014 

512 

1,699,166 

1,803,268 

1,854 

4,120,257 

31,279,695 

11 

52,473 

382.175 

0 

0 

1,242.332 

5 

27,228  j 

0 

534,653 

120 

193, 807 J 

2,531,309 

226 

56 

150 

1,996,295 

1,995,295 

196 

6,607 

19,069,361 

54,533.585 

,  .  1^17 

Beehive  By-product 


Active 

Coke 

Active 

Coke 

ovens 

produced 

ovens  produced 

5,493 

2,151,828 

831 

2.740,761 

2,867 

1,112,449 

0 

0 

151 

39,589 

0 

0 

O 

0 

619 

2,289,833 

3.540,718 

0 

0 

861 

801 

331,532 

108 

531,539 

0 

0 

120 

518,810 

0 

0 

317 

595,113 

0 

0 

152 

490,272 

1,134 

577,679 

0 

•0 

0 

0 

615 

993,184 

198 

147,826 

1,009 

3,546,476 

44.534 

23,816,420 

1,629 

4.095,605 

1,266 

376,080 

12 

35,246 

p 

3.029 

1,304,230 

0 

T  254) 

1  726  | 

471.187  ( 

5 

0 

26,346  1 
0J 

al  1,033 

8,234 

I  0 

2,838,728  1 

214 

0 

258  1 

!  o 

I  0 

1  0 

68,687 

0 

56  | 

,  2.524,344 

0 

0 

33.167,548 

260  1 
232  j 

7,298 

22. 439.280 

T  otal 
coke 

4,892,589 

1,112,449 

39,589 

2,289,833 

3,540,718 

863,071 

518,810 

595,113 

490,272 

577,579 

993,184 

3,694.302 

27,912,025- 

411,326 

1,304,230 

497,533 

3,349,761 

2,524,344 


55,606,828 
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WANTED. — Live  steam  size  anthracite  and  bituminous  sales¬ 
man  to  handle  New  England  territory.  State  terms  desired. 
Address  Opportunity,  care  of  Saward’s  Journal. 


It  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  have  to 
inform  our  patrons  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Spen¬ 
cer  T.  Williams,  for  some  time  the  Assistant 
Treasurer  and  General  Sales  Manager  of  the 
E.  B.  Townsend  Coal  Company. 

Mr.  William  R.  McDonald,  formerly  with 
Williams  &  Peters,  has  been  appointed  Sales 
Manager  of  the  Company. 

E.  B.  Townsend  Coal  Company. 


q,m  w.  Mill*,  Pres.  Eugene  Walling,  Sec.  and  Trees.  H.  Hoe!,  Supt. 

CLIMAX  COAL  COMPANY 

MINERS  AND  SHIPPERS 

BITUMINOUS  COAL 

GENERAL  OFFICE:  LAND  TITLE  bLdG.,  PHILADELPHIA 
CLIMAX  MINES,  LOCKPORT  STATION,  PENNA. 


HOUSTON  COAL  CO. 

Main  Office:  Union  Trust  Bldg.,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 
HOUSTON-POCAHONTAS  and  HOUSTON-THACKER  HIGH  GRADE  STEAM 
AND  DOMESTIC  COALS,  HOUSTON-POCAHONTAS 
FURNACE  and  FOUNDRY  COKE 

Houston  Quality,  Houston  Preparation  and  Houston  Service  are  Widely 
Recognized  by  the  Coal  Trade  as  Standards  of  Excellence. 

KUPER  HOOD,  General  Manager 
R.  C.  Cantelou,  Western  Manager,  Chicago,  Ill. 

W.  W.  Houston,  Southern  Manager,  Norfolk,  Va. 

A.  B.  Lincoln,  Manager.  1632  Dime  Bank  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


COX’S  CALCULATED  TONNAGE  RATES  BOOK 

320  000  CALCULATIONS  .  Invoices,  freight  bills,  coal  bills,  etc.  One  hundred¬ 
weight  to  one  thousand  tons.  Rates  every  five  cents  advance.  Tells  amount 
at  a  glance.  Weights  given  in  tons  and  hundredweights.  Extensions  Gross 

Issued  in  three  volumes:  lc  to  $6.00;  $6.00  to  $8.00;  lc  to  $8.00. 

COX'S  TARIFF,  TONNAGE  AND  PRICE  EXTENSIONS 


The  Gross  Ton  Book. 

220  pages,  176,000  calculations.  Weights  given  every  hundred  pounds,  100  to 
160,000.  Extensions,  at  rates  per  Gross  ton,  5c  to  $5.50. 

Can  be  used  to  reckon  payrolls,  miners’  wages,  etc.  Plain,  practical,  accu¬ 
rate.  Save  time,  labor,  money,  brains.  Railroad  companies  and  large  shippers 
use  them.  Sent  on  approval. 

CHARTER  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Reasons  Why 

JUNIATA  SMOKELESS  COAL 

is  worth  your  investigation 

1.  All  coal  is  screened  over  ll/2  inch  screen. 

2.  Thoroughly  cleaned  over  picking  tables. 

3.  Less  breakage  than  any  other  coal  on  the  market. 

4.  Smokeless  and  clean  for  domestic  use. 

5.  The  best  substitute  for  anthracite  coal. 

6.  A  money-maker  for  all  dealers  and  wholesale  houses. 

BROAD  TOP  SCREENED  LUMP 

The  Best  Domestic  Coal  Mined.  Our  BARNET  and  FULTON 
Vein  Coals  for  Steam  Use  are  thoroughly  cleaned  and  prepared 
over  picking  tables.  Your  inquiries  are  solicited. 

SCHIPPER  BROS.  COAL  MINING  CO. 

General  Offices:  141  Milk  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Branch  Offices:  Springfield.  Mass.  Six  Mile  Run,  Pa.  Philadelphia 


Penn  Fuel  Company 

COAL 

1  Broadway  -  -  New  York 


The  Century  Coal  Co. 


Mines: 

Century,  W.  Va. 

Main  Office:  10  South  Street,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Miners  and  Shippers  of 
CENTURY  COAL 


The 


COAL  CATALOG 

combined  with  the 

COAL  FIELD  DIRECTORY 

The  Most  Useful  Book  of  Its  Kind  Ever  Published 


A  Business  Service  Absolutely  Essential  to 


Coal  Jobbers 
Purchasing  Agents 
Coal  Operators 
Coal  Distributors 


Financiers 

Railroads 

Libraries 

Industries — All  kinds 


for  Coal  Business  Efficiency 


Price,  $25.00 


Published  by 

KEYSTONE  CONSOLIDATED  PUBLISHING  CO., 

Orders  Received  by 

SAWARD’S  JOURNAL,  15  Park  Row,  New  York 
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Indiana  Retail  Convention. 

Five  Hundred  Hoosier  State  Dealers  Attend 
Interesting  Sessions  at  Indianapolis. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  October  3. — Indiana  retail  coal 
dealers,  according  to  figures  submitted  by  Secretary 
\  eagley  at  the  second  annual  convention  in  this  city 
last  week,  have  one  of  the  best  organizations  in  the 
country,  representing  as  it  does  approximately  90  per 
cent,  of  the  tonnage  in  the  State. 

The  report  on  the  activity  of  the  Indiana  Retail 
Coal  Merchants  Association,  made  on  the  first  day 
of  the  convention,  showed  that  908  members  were 
on  the  roll,  after  delinquents  and  withdrawals  had' 
been  taken  out.  The  report  was  extremely  gratify¬ 
ing  to  the  association.  :  ,  ,  A  , 

The  first  day’s  session  was  given  over  to  matters 
concerning  the  association  and  included  a  report 
from  President  Saul  Munter,  which  contained  a 
number  of  strong  recommendation  calculated  to  as¬ 
sist  retailers  in  their  business.  Mr.  Munter  laid 
stress  on  the  plea  for  destination  weights  on  coal. 
He  declared  that  retail  dealers  are  held  responsible 
for  the  weight  in  a  customer’s  bin,  ‘and  that  it  was 
only  justice  that  the ’  Same  rule,:  should,  apply  .  when 
dealers  pay  for  their  merchandise. 

Air.  Munter  pointed  out-  the  necessity  for-  coal 
dealers  to  use  mechanical  appliances  and  labor-saving 
and  time-saving  machinery  in  their  business.  “It 
not  only  cuts  down  your  overhead1  expenses,”  hei 
said,  “but  with  profit  margins  growing'  narrower,  it! 
it  absolutely  necessary  that  everything  possible  be 
done  to  save  expenses  in  handling,  and  machinery 
will  do  it  " 

Suggests  Educational  Advertising. 

A  plea  for  educational  as  well  as  selling  adver¬ 
tising  was  made  by  Mr.  Munter,  who  declared  that 
it  was  a  duty  of  the  coal  dealers  to  instruct  and  ad¬ 
vise  their  customers  in  the 'Best  methods  of  firing 
furnaces  and  the  sort  of  coal  to  .use.  Mr.  Munter, 
along  this  line,  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  dealers 
using  the  .best  accounting  methods,  that  they  might 
see  just  how  their1  business  progressed. 

Following  Secretary  Yeagley’s  report  on  the  activ¬ 
ities  of  the  association,  the  secretary-treasurer’s  re¬ 
port  was  submitted  and  approved.  It  showed  the 
finances  of  the  association  were  in  ^ood  shape,  with 
a  respectable  balance  in  the  treasury.  The- total  cost 
of  administration  for  the  year  was  $12,333.75. 

H.  A.  Glover,  an  operator  of  Knox  County,  In¬ 
diana,  made  a  talk  on  Indiana  conditions.  He 
showed  that  the  State  uses-  -about  5,000,000  -tcms  of 
domestic  coal  annually,  of  which  in  normal  times 
70  per  cent,  is  imported  from  outside  States.  This 
year  less  than  1,000,000  tons  will  be  shipped  in.  Mr. 
Glover  showed  that  the 'State  is  producing  30,000,000 
tons  of  coal  a  year,  of  which  60  per  cent,  is  shipped 
to  Chicago  and  to  Michigan  and  Wisconsin.. 

In  discussing  the  domestic  situation,  the  speaker 
said  the  shipping  of  domestic  sizes  was  going  to  in¬ 
crease  instead  of  decrease.  He  said  dealers  often 
failed  to  push  egg  and  nut  sizes  of  bituminous,  be¬ 
cause  most  consumers  asked  for  the  larger  sizes  and 
did  not  know  how  to  burn  the  smaller  sizes.  He 
showed  from  analysis  that  the  results  prove  that  nut 
coal  has  the  highest  heat  value,  egg  size  next  and 
the  lump  coal  the  lowest.  “Therefore,  if  dealers 
push  the  egg  and  nut  sizes  of  Indiana  coal  they  are 
pushing  the  best  coal  mined  in  the  State,  and  this 
should  not  prove  a  great  hardship,”  the  speaker  con¬ 
cluded.  •  y  .  b  ”  - 

Mr.  Morrow  Speaks. 

J.  D.  A.  Morrow,  General  Director  of  Distribution 
for  the  Federal  Fuel  Administration,  gave  the  prin¬ 
cipal  address  on  the  second  day  of  the  convention,  ' 
He  detailed  the  working  plan  of  the  Administration 
in  distribution,  and  told  the  retailers  why  certain 
sections  of  the  country  Were-' favored.  '’Take  New 
England,  for  example,”  he  said  ;  “all  the  ammunition 
for  rifles  and  machine  guns  is  made  in  that; district, 
and  the  Government  sees  to  it  that  the  plants  get 
•the  right  coal  and  plenty  of  it.” 

Douglas  Malloch,  the  poet-humorist  of  Chicago, 
gave. a  lecture  to  the  coal  men  on  the  “Seven  Sinners 
of  Business  ”  Aferle  Sidener,  of  the  Sidener-Vau 


Riper  Advertising  Agency,  gave  a  practical  talk  on 
.  retail  coal  advertising. 

The  convention  was  attended  by  about  500  retail¬ 
ers  and  100  County  Fuel  Administrators,  who  were 
invited  to  hear  Mr.  Morrow’s  address.  The  con¬ 
vention  closed  with  an  informal  entertainment 
Wednesday  evening. 

The  following  officers  were  named  for  the  ensuing 
year:  President,  Saul  Munter,  Indianapolis;  first 
vice-president,  C.  A.  Siebel,  Fort  Wayne ;  second 
vice-president,  H.  W.  Reinman,  Greensburg;  treas¬ 
urer,  George  E.  Bruner,  Kokomo :  secretary,  R.  R, 
Yeagley,  Indianapolis. 

The  convention,  at  the  close,  adopted  a  resolution 
calling  on  the  National  and  State  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tions  to  give  more  protection  to  the  retail  dealer 
against  “snowbirds”  and  co-operative  clubs,  as  well 
as  manufacttiring  concerns  which  sell  coal  to  em¬ 
ployees. 

The  World  After  the  War. 


Secretary  Daniels  Says  Old  Conditions  Have 
Gpne.  Never  to  Return. 

i!  w  ..  1  \  "  \  9 

It  was  recently  pointed  out  in  these  columns  that 
for  a  generation  after  the  Civil  War  the  G.  A.  R. 
exercised  a  very  powerful  influence  in  politics,  and 
■that  after  the  close  of  the  present  war  an  even 
greater  G.  A.  R.  might  be  expected  to  come  into 
existence  and  dominate  the  political  and  economic 
situation  for  years  to  come.  Secretary  Daniels,  in 
a'  reeent  address,  said  something  along  very  much 
the  same  lines,  going  even  a  step  further  and  assert- 
■  ing  that  “the  man  who  supposes  he  will  ever  again 
live  in  a  world  like  that  which  existed  prior  to  the 
war  has  read  history  to  liftle  purpose.” 

Below  are  some  extracts  from  Air.  Daniels’  speech : 
“The  \V-orld  alter  peace  shall  have  been  won  will 
not  go  back  to  conditions  such  as  existed  prior  to 
our  entrance  into  the  mighty  struggle.  The  people 
will  take  on  new  dignity,  \yhat  labor  earns  will 
find  its  way ’into  the  pockets  of  labor.  New  condi¬ 
tions  will  -impose  new  duties.  Statesmanship  of 
vision  will  create  new  opportunities  for  American 
commerce  and  guarantee  to  labor  the  bread  it  has 
earned.  Political  shibboleths  that  men  heeded  in 
1916  are  as  dead  as  the  mummies  of  Egypt,  and  pub¬ 
lic  men  who  try  to  galvanize  -them  will  be  interred 
in  the  catacombs  that  overlook  Salt  River. 

“This  war  is  fundamental.  Its  effect  will  ' be  'to 
change  everything.  Trade  and  commerce  and  finance 
will  seek  new  and  broader  fields  and  men  nobler 
standards.  The  large  returns  from  farm  ’arid  fac¬ 
tory  wilP  not  go,  to  the  few,  but  will  be  apportioned 
to  men  of  brain  and  brawn  in  propo-tion  to  the 
value  of  their  contribution.  There  will  be  a  more 
equitable  division  between  capital  and  labor. 

“But  no  Bolshevism,  no  failure  to  protect  alike 
property  and  labor,  no  class  domination  that  lends 
itself  to  injustice  or  wrong  can  flourish  on  this 
continent.  Justice  presides  over  both  the  rights  of 
man  and  his  rights  of  property.  There  will  be  no 
place  in  this  new  world  for  the  leadership  either  of 
timid  men  or  those  who  grasp  at  the  shadows  of 
issues  which  the  war  has  relegated  to  the  scrap  heap. 
The  man  who  prates  of  doctrines  good  in  an  isolated 
country  will  have  empty  benches  for  an  audience. 

“It  would  be  the  tragedy  of  tragedies  if,  after  our 
sacrifices  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy,  our 
democracy  would  not  be  of  a  brand  to  bless  the 
world.  It  must  be  purged  of  all  class  distinction,  of 
every  vestige  of  privilege,  of  every  lioary-bearded 
tradition  that  fetters  justice.  It  must  be  a  democ¬ 
racy-such  as  Jefferson  formulated  and  Lincoln  en¬ 
forced.-  Its  standard  must  be  equal  rights  to  all, 
special  privileges  to  none.” 


Therejfias  been,  and  will  be,  no  modification  of 
the  “lightless  night”  order  in  connection  with  the 
Liberty  Loan  campaign,  according  to  an  announce- 
merit  from  Dr.  Garfield’s11  office.  “Many  agencies  - 
thave  asked  for  exceptions,”  it  is  stated,  “but  the 
Fuel  Administrator  heldi;  that  if  such  exceptions 
were  made,  Government  activities  now  cover  such  a 
wide  range  that  very  shortly  the  exceptions  would 
be  so  numerous  that  the  whole  purpose  of  the  order 
would  HmT-  defeated'.” 


Dr.  Garfield  to  Fix  Tonnage  Quota  for  Every 
Mine  in  the  Country1. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  October  3. — In  a  proclamation 
addressed  “To  all  persons  engaged  in  the  mining  of 
coal,  ’  Dr.  Garfield  makes  this  appeal  for  sustained 
effort  in  turning  out  tonnage: 

“The  growing  requirements  of  the  nation’s  mili¬ 
tary  programme  and  the  essential  domestic  demands 
for  the  coming  winter  can  be  met  only  by  a  large 
increase  in  the  average  weekly  production  of  coal 
during  the  next  six  months  as  compared  with  the 
coal  mined  during  the  corresponding  period  a  year 
ago. 

“The  bituminous  tonnage  between  now  and  March 
31  next  must  average  12,234,000  tons  a  week,  and 
the  anthracite  tonnage  2,030,000  tons  a  week.  During 
the  same  period  last  year  the  weekly  production  of 
bituminous  was  19,503,000  tons  and  anthracite  1,909,- 
000  tons.  I  recognize,  as  you  know,  that  through 
your  patriotic  efforts  the  production  of  coal  during 
the  last  three  months  has^  far  exceeded-  our  earlier 
expectations. 

■  “The  practical  response  you  have  made  to  the  urg¬ 
ent  appeals  of  our  production  director,  James  B. 
Neale,  has  been  particularly  gratifying,  because  the 
number  of  miners  and  the  facilities  available  have 
naturally  been  restricted  by  other  war  activities. 

An  Allotment  of  Responsibility. 

"Under  the  circumstances  your  increase  to  date 
has  been  splendid,  but  the  figures  now  show  that  if 
all  necessary  demands  -are  to  be  met  the  time  has 
come  when  there  must  be  a  further  intensification  of 
effprt  on  the  part  of  all  of  us.  In  fact,  I  believe 
that  the  time  has’  come  for  a  definite  allbtment  of 
individual  responsibility. 

“If  each  one  of  us  will  get  under  the  load,  volun¬ 
tarily  carrying  his  portion  of  it,  there  will  be  no 
difficulty  in  reaching  our  goal.  The  mines  are  an 
essential  part  of  the  nation’s  battle  line.  It  is  only 
by  attaining  our  objectives  at  the  mines  that  we  can 
obtain  completely  our  objectives  elsewhere. 

“I  have  therefore  requested  the  Director  of  Pro¬ 
duction,  in  consultation  with  the  district  managers, 
production  committees,  miners  and  operators,  to  fig¬ 
ure  out  and  establish  weekly  production  quotas  for 
each  individual  mine,  quotas  which  added  together 
will  give  us  all  the  coal  needed  this  winter-. 

"These  quotas  can  be  assured  only  by  the  definite 
pledging  of  each  miner  to  assume  his  equitable  por¬ 
tion  of  his  mine’s  allotment.  It  will  greatly  hearten 
our  forces  abroad  to  learn  that  every  miner  has  vol¬ 
unteered  to  carry  out  his  part  in  this  definite  pro¬ 
gramme.” 

Newark  Dealers  Very  Short-Handed. 

The  head  of  a  retail  -firm  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  writes : 

“  1  he  future  looks  about  as  encouraging  as  could 
be  expected  under  present  conditions,  and  we  feel 
that  we  have  been  receiving  our  allotted  tonnage  as 
freely  as  we  could  hope  for. 

'Practically  all  of  our  customers  have  received  the 
tirst  third  of  their  orders,  and  we  have  finished  about 
50  per  cent,  of  the  delivery  on  the  second  third. 

“The  stock  now  on  hand  at  our  plant,  while  not 
more  than  one-half  of  that  we  normally  carry  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  is  still  considerably  larger 
than  tve  had  at  tfa(§  date  last  year. 

“All-in  all,  w^  ean'not  but  feel’ quite  optimistic 'over 
the  situation,  and  with  a  mild  winter,  which  the 
law  of  average  would  lead  us  to  hope  for  this  year, 
we  dp  not  look  for  any  serious  trouble  in  this  city 
unless  the  labor  situation ,  becomes  worse  than  at 
present.  This  (labor)  has  Jieen  the  .  most  difficult 
problem  we  have  had  to  meet  this  year,  and  we  are 
not  certain  but  that  the- 1  Government;  will  have  to 
help  the  dealers  out  in  this  particular  whefi  severe 
weather  sets. in.” 

’  ^  y  _ _ _  (  '  C  1  • 

The  new  lock  in  the  American  SaulU  Ste.  Marie 
Canal,  the  largest  in  the  world;  is  completed  exlcept 
for  the  installation  of 'the  1,100-ton  steel  gates  which, 
will  span  the  80-foot  width  of  the  lock  -chamber. 
These,  will  be  completed-early  next  summer,  Exca¬ 
vation  work  on  the  fiew  lock  was  begun  in  1912,  and 
the  first*  concrete  was  poured-  for,  the  walls  in  1915. 
There  are  four  other  great  locks  at  St.  Mary’s  .Rap¬ 
ids.  three  on  the  American  and  one  on  the  Canadian 
side,  but  none  compares  in  size  with  the  new  one. 
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Air.  Lloyd  Says  the  Dealer  Who  Flocks  by 
Himselt  Is  a  Back  Number. 

John  E.  Lloyd,  resident  vice-president  in 
Washington  of  the  National  Retail  Coal  Mer¬ 
chants  Association,  has  sent  the  following  mes¬ 
sage  to  the  coal  dealers  of  the  United  States: 

This  is  the  time  when  retail  coal  dealers  should 
have  a  broader  vision.  The  old  idea  that  busi¬ 
ness  can  be  carried  on  by  staying  in  your  office 
every  day  in  the  year,  never  rubbing  elbows  with 
your  competitor,  when  you  did  not  know  him 
and  did  not  want-  to,  is  a  thing  of  the  past  for 
the  man  who  expects  to  succeed.  Today  is  the 
day  of  organization  and  concentrated  effort.  “In 
union  there  is  strength.”  A  man  in  any  line  of 
business  who  today  does  not  belong  to  his  trade 
organization  shows  by  this  one  fact  he  is  a  back 
number,  and  in  these  times  he  is  doomed  to  sure 
failure. 

We  believe  your  Government  would  appreciate 
a  strong  organization  and  that  Washington  would 
prefer  to  deal  collectively  with  the  coal  men.  If 
you  are  not  a  member  of  your  local  or  State  re¬ 
tail  association,  you  should  join  at  once.  If  you 
are,  it  is  your  duty  to  see  that  your  competitor 
is.  Don’t  put  this  off.  See  him  today,  tomorrow 
may  be  too  late. 

Today  your  duty  as  a  retail  coal  dealer  is  three¬ 
fold. 

First — Your  duty  to  the  Government,  and  this 
means  doing  tirst,  last  and  all  of  the  time,  every¬ 
thing  possible  to  win  the  war. 

Second — Your  duty  to  the  community  in  which 
you  live.  You  are  looked  to  by  the  Government 
to  see  that  coal  is  properly  distributed  to  the 
consumer.  You  and  you  alone  can  keep  the  home 
warm  this  winter. 

Your  third  duty  is  to  your  own  business,  but 
your  business  is  only  necessary  insofar  as  it  will 
help  lick  the  Hun. 

Don’t  forget  that  today  we  all  have  only  one 
real  business  It  is  the  greatest  business  this 
world  has  ever  seen.  It  is  war.  Your  Uncle 
Sam  is  president  of  the  company,  and  we  are  all 
his  employees.  When  the  job  is  done,  it  is  going 
to  be  the  m  st  marvelously  complete  job  ever 
known. 


Illinois  Coal  Production. 

Springfield,  III.,  Sept.  22.— Coal  production  in 
Illinois  increased  10,995,982  in  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1918,  as  compared  with  the  next  previous 
year,  according  to  the  annual  report  issued  of  Evan 
John,  director  of  the  State  Department  of  Mines 
and  Minerals  The  report  shows  that  a  total  of  967 
coal  mines  in  Illinois  produced  89,797,469  tons,  as 
compared  with  78,983,489  tons  in  1917. 

The  figures  are  compiled  from  reports  received 
from  370  shipping  mines  in  the  state  and  597  local 
mines. 

1  he  detailed  statement  is  taken  from  reports  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  twelve  mining  districts  of  Illinois 
and  is  as  follows : 

SHIPPING  MINES. 


Number  Average 

Number  Production  of  men  days 


District 

of  mines,  in  tons. 

employed.- 

worked. 

First  ... 

. ..  25 

3,702,521 

6,271 

263 

Second 

. . .  25 

2,475,916 

3,447 

246 

Third 

. . .  .29 

2,659,174 

3,370 

241 

Fourth 

. .  31 

8,832,441 

8,601 

244 

Fifth 

.  31 

7,763,038 

7,488 

233 

Sixth 

...  23 

11,423,754 

9,898 

229 

Seventh 

.  20 

6,463,007 

6,061 

237 

Eighth 

. .  58 

9,191,318 

8,090 

209 

Ninth 

. .  35 

6,167,432 

.  6,409 

227 

Tenth  . 

.  24 

12„007,397 

11,618 

224 

Eleventh 

..  27 

5, 9%, 469 

6,860 

224 

Twelfth 

42 

11,623,761 

9,904 

215 

Total  . 

..  370 

88,306,228 

88,017 

230 

Local  mines 

..  597 

1,673,241 

3,355 

154 

Grand  total 

..  967 

89,979,469 

91,372 

183 

Columbus  News  Notes. 

D.  C.  Hitt,  head  of  the  Hitt-Davis  CM.  Co.,  has 
returned  from  a  business  trip  to  Cleveland. 

The  Centertown  Coal  Co.,  of  Centertown,  has 
increased  its  capital  from  $160,000  to  $250,000. 

A.  Simons,  member  of  the  firm  of  A.  Simons  & 
Son  is  on  a  business  and  pleasure  trip  in  Wyoming. 
He  expects  to  return  shortly. 

B.  F.  Nigh,  secretary  of  the  M-O-I  Coal  Associa¬ 
tion,  is  rapidly  recovering  from  a  severe  attack  of 
rheumatism.  He  has  been  confined  to  his  home. 

E.  Drennen,  general  manager  of  the  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  C.  &  C.  Co.,  of  Elkins,  W.  Va.,  visited  the 
western  sales  offices  in  Columbus  in  charge  of  R.  D. 
Jeffers. 

The  J.  L.  Smith  Coal  Co.,  of  Kilday,  has  been 
chartered  with  an  authorized  capital  of  $75, OCX)  by 
J.  L.  Smith,  J.  W.  Farmer,  George  F.  Noel  and 
others. 

A.  W.  Kuhn,  treasurer  and  manager  of  the  Colum¬ 
bus  office  of  the  R.  A.  Woods  Coal  Co.,  of  Cleve¬ 
land,  has  returned  from  a  vacation  spent  at  his 
former  home  at  Pomeroy,  Ohio. 

J.  S.  Jones,  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Buckeye  Coal  &  Ry.  Co.,  has  returned  from  an 
automobile  trip  through  the  east.  He  visited  New 
York,  Atlantic  City  and  other  points. 

Papers  of  incorporation  have  been  taken  out  for 
the  organization  of  the  No.  6  Coal  Co.,  of  Russell, 
with  a  capital  of  $25,000  by  H.  A.  McAuley,  D.  A. 
Robinson,  B.  J.  Patch,  J.  W.  Burnett  and  H.  W. 
Parker. 

In  order  to  develop  a  tract  of  coal  land  leased  from 
the  Buckeye  Coal  &  Ry.  Co.,  the  G.  C.  Silcott  Coal 
Co.,  of  Columbus,  has  been  organized  with  a  capitali¬ 
zation  of  $25,000  by  George  C.  Silcott,  R.  M.  Snetzer, 
D.  H.  Armstrong  and  others. 

A  monthly  meeting  of  the  Hazard  Operators’  As¬ 
sociation  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  was  attended  recently  by 
H.  H.  Heiner,  president  and  George  H.  Barker,  vice- 
president  of  the  Maynard  Coal  Co.,  who  are  also  in¬ 
terested  in  the  Daniel  Boone  Coal  Co.,  which  oper¬ 
ates  in  the  Hazard  field. 

A  modification  of  the  embargo  against  shipping 
small  sizes  into  Michigan  was  received  by  Columbus 
operators  last  week.  The  new  rules  permit  the  ship¬ 
ping  of  screenings  on  the  New  York  Central  lines 
from  Toledo  to  Jackson  and  on  the  Michigan  cen¬ 
tral  North  of  Detroit. 

The  special  committee  of  coal  men,  including 
operators  and  wholesalers,  named  to  canvas's  for 
subscriptions  to  the  Fourth  Liberty  Loan  in  Colum¬ 
bus,  has  met  with  marked  success  and  its  labors  are 
about  over.  The  committee  visited  the  larger  pros¬ 
pects  and  succeeded  in  securing  subscriptions 
amounting  to  more  than  $500,000.  F.  W.  Braggins, 
president  of  the  Loram  Coal  &  Dock  Co.,  was  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

Reports  seem  to  indicate  that  development  work 
in  Ohio  will  likely  be  small  from  this  time  on.  In 
view  of  the  labor  shortage  operators  are  slow  in 
opening  new  mines  for  fear  of  more  shortage  of 
labor.  Dealers  in  seond  hand  mining  machinery  re¬ 
port  that  there  is  not  nearly  as  good  a  demand  for 
that  class  of  equipment  as  was  the  case  several 
months  ago  when  development  work  was  in  full 
swing.  Many  mines  in  Ohio  fields  are  operating 
with  from  40  to  50  per  cent  labor  supply. 


Were  it  not  for  increasing  the  demand  for  stove 
coal,  the  scarcest  of  all  the  anthracite  sizes,  it  might 
be  advisable  for  retailers  to  point  out  to  their  cus¬ 
tomers  that  the  use  of  as  large  coal  as  the  draught 
on  the  stove  or  heater  will  permit  is  particularly  eco¬ 
nomical.  A  little  stove  size,  mixed  with  nut  for  the 
range,  will  materially  help  saving  on  the  fuel  bill 
Moreover,  a  half  ton  in  four  has  been  saved  in 
many  cases  by  changing  the  triangular  and  rotating 
grates  for  the  dumping  style.  No  coal  will  burn  with 
economy  in  a  dirty  fire  and  no  fire  can  be  properly 
cleaned  without  the  dumping  grate. 


Miscellaneous  Notes. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  has  just  issued  Technical 
Paper  205,  “Saving  Coal  in  Boiler  Plants,”  for  free 
distribution  to  those  interested. 

A  retailer  at  Hackensack,  N.  J.,  states  that  labor 
conditions  are  very  acute  there,  so  that  if  more  coal 
should  come  through  it  would  be  difficult  for  the 
local  trade  to  handle  it. 

C.  C.  Anderson,  a  Boise  merchant,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  State  Fuel  Administrator  of  Idaho  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Frank  R.  Gooding,  who  resigned  to  enter  the 
race  for  United  States  Senator. 

W.  R.  McDonald  has  been  appointed  sales  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  E.  B.  Townsend  Coal  Co.,  Boston,  suc¬ 
ceeding  the  late  Spencer  T.  Williams.  Mr.  McDon¬ 
ald  was  formerly  eastern  agent  for  Williams  & 
Peters. 

It  is  said  that  the  anthracite  companies  operat¬ 
ing  at  Scranton  pay  out  more  than  $15,000,000 
annually  in  wages,  which  is  more  than  the  aggre¬ 
gate  of  the  wages  paid  all  other  classes  of  labor 
in  that  city. 

One  coal  man  asks,  "Mr.  McAdoo  stands  up 
well  for  the  railroad  interests;  wouldn’t  it  be  in 
order  for  Dr.  Garfield  to  stand  up  for  the  coal 
interests?’  Surely  the  coal  people  have  given 
evidence  of  good  faith  and  should  receive  all 
proper  encouragement  at  Washington. 

W  illiam  H.  Brown  has  been  appointed  general 
superintendent  of  the  George  M.  Jones  Co.  of  To¬ 
ledo,  which  operates  the  former  Sunday  Creek 
mines  in  the  Hocking  Valley  district  of  Ohio.  Mr. 
Brown  recently  resigned  as  superintendent  of  the 
Lnited  Coal  Corporation’s  Jerome  mines  in  the  Som¬ 
erset  region. 

On  Monday  of  this  week  the  Kingston  Ship¬ 
building  Corporation  launched  the  3,500  ton 
steamer  Esopus.  This  company,  in  which  Messrs. 

^ ehoonmaker  and  Conners  of  the  transportation 
company  bearing  their  names  are  largely  inter¬ 
ested,  has  a  contract  for  seven  such  boats,  and 
they  will  launch  another  one  November  1. 

The  Anthracite  Committee  of  the  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration  has  notified  all  anthracite  producers 
that  they  should  co-operate  with  the  County 
I"  uel  Administrators  of  Lackawanna,  Luzerne 
and  Schuylkill  Counties  in  making  retail  distribu¬ 
tion  of  anthracite  in  the  mining  communities,  so 
that  there  will  be  no  shortage  in  these  places'. 

A  recent  official  statement  shows  that  excess  profit 
tax  of  coal  companies  averages  49.7  per  cent.,  being 
the  heaviest  for  any  industry.  Probably  one  con¬ 
clusion  to  draw  from  this  is  that  in  the  case  of  com¬ 
panies  having  a  conservative  or  normal  capitaliza¬ 
tion  the  result  in  normal  times  was  decidedly  moder¬ 
ate,  so  that  the  obtaining  of  larger  profits  made  the 
proportion  of  excess  quite  large. 

A  dealer  at  Alpena,  Mich.,  writes  that  the  future 
looks  fairly  good  to  him,  although  he  has  received 
no  anthracite  at  all  this  year  and  has  only  about  one- 
half  as  much  soft  coal  in  his  plant  as  in  normal 
years  at  this  date.  He  has,  however,  been  able  to 
get  a  good  proportion  of  his  customers  stocked  up 
on  domestic  bituminous,  so  that  he  will  not  be 
called  on  to  fill  so  many  rush  orders  when  cold 
weather  comes. 

“Keep  the  Home  Fires  Burning.”  There  is  fully 
as  much  good  philosophy  in  this  as  in  the  notices 
about  not  lighting  up  until  December  1  or  there¬ 
abouts.  The  public  health  must  be  preserved,  and  it 
is  part  of  the  responsibility  of  the  trade  to  see  that 
tonnage  is  produced  in  sufficient  volume  for  this 
purpose.  Fortunately  coal  offices  hereabouts  are 
generally  bright  and  sunny,  but  there  are  some  of 
the  best  business  establishments  that  are  cool  enough 
these  days.  Take  one  of  the  trust  company  estab¬ 
lishments,  for  instance.  It  resembles  a  mausoleum 
with  its  cold  and  gloomy  atmosphere,  due  to  the 
conservation  of  heat  and  light.  When  the  stenog¬ 
raphers,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  have  to  work 
with  extra  wraps  on,  isn’t  that  carrying  fuel  economy 
too  far? 
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KEYSTONE  COAL  &  COKE  CO 


Miners  and  Shippers  of 


WESTMORELAND  GAS  r*f\  A  I  Q 
GREENSBURG  STEAM  CLF/\L.O 


KEYSTONE 
STANDARD  COKE 


FURNACE 

FOUNDRY 

CRUSHED 


INDIVIDUAL 

CARS 


General  Office:  GREENSBURG,  PA. 


NEW  HAVEN 
Colonial  Bide. 


BALTIMORE 
Continental  Bldg. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Widener  Bldg. 


HARRISBURG 
Kunkel  Bldg. 


PITTSBURGH 
Park  Bldg. 


CLEVELAND 
Rockefeller  Bldg. 


BUFFALO 
Marine  Bank  Bldg. 


O’GARA  COAL  CO. 

Harrisburg  for  Heat 

Largest  Producers  of 

ILLINOIS  COAL 

McCormick  Building  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

THE  J.  B.  SANBORN  CO. 

“COAL  TRADE  MERCANTILE  AGENCY  BLUE  BOOK” 

Standard  credit  reference  medium  for  the  coal  trade  since  1886. 

Used  by  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration  and  other  government  depart¬ 
ments.  Collections  handled  throughout  U.  S.  and  Canada  at  cur¬ 
rent  rates.  Representatives  in  all  principal  cities.  Main  Office, 

440  S.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Established  Canadian  Agency 

Wants  Coal. 


We  are  open  to  arrange  with 
American  producers  for  all-rail 
shipments  of  bituminous,  par¬ 
ticularly  for  the  Montreal  mar¬ 
ket,  from  the  Clearfield,  West¬ 
moreland,  Alleghany  Valley, 
Bessemer,  Green sburg  and 
Pittsburgh  Districts. 

CANADIAN  IMPORT  CO. 

319  Board  of  Trade  Bldg.,  Montreal,  P.  Q., 
Also  Quebec,  P.  Q. 


ENERGY  COAL 


A  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  coal,  mined  in 
Southern  Illinois  and 
the  equal  of  any  coal 
produced  there. 

Southern  Illinois 
produces  the  best 
coal  mined  in  the 
state. 


Mined  and  Sold  by 

TAYLOR  COAL 

Old  Colony  Bldg. 
CHICAGO 

Wright  Bldg.,  St.  Louis 


ENERGY 


CO. 
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Mechanical  Dump  Bodies  for  Coal  Trucks. 


No  Chains! 


Hand  and 
Power  Hoist 

Fixed  Angle 
at  All  Heights 

'•vi*' 

Maximum  Effi¬ 
ciency  from  Your 
Motor  Trucks. 


I 


Patented  Dump 
Bodies  for  All 
Purposes,  any 
Capacity, 
any  Chassis. 

Write  for  Details 
as  to  the 
Good  Points. 


Quick  Unloading,  with  Least  Wear  and  Tear 


EDWIN  A.  MOORE, 


JOS.  H.  REILLY,  Pres’t. 

Analysis  made  by  Smith,  Rudy  &  Co., 

Philadelphia,  Sept.  8th,  1918. 

Moisture  . . 

Volatile  Comb.  . .  21.08 

Fixed  Carbon  . 71.09 

Ash  . 6.04 

Sulphur  .  1 .67 

B.  T.  U.  as  received . 14,666 

B.  T.  U.  dry  basis . 14,813 

Fusing-  point  of  ash . 2,136°  Fahr. 


Foot  of  Robeson  St. 


Reading,  Pa. 


JOS.  B.  CAMPBELL,  V.-P.  &  Sec  y  JOHN  E.  REILLY,  Trea*. 

JOS.  H.  REILLY  COAL  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 

MINERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 

MILLER  VEIN  BITUMINOUS  COAL 

OFFICE,  FINANCE  BUILDING,  SOUTH  PENN  SQUARE,  PHILA. 
SPANGLER,  CAMBRIA  CO.,  PA. 


FOUNDED  1835 


HEILNER  &  SON 

ANTHRACITE  —  COAL  —  BITUMINOUS 

Telephone,  Bowling  Green  7715.  Rooms  117-119,  No.  1  Broadway,  New  York 

Eastern  Representative,  E.  L.  HAYNER,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Thos.  D.  Haskett,  Pres. 


Ross  F.  Marin*,  Secretary. 


POWER  COAL  CO. 


FISHER  BUILDING, 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


DICKERMAN  &  ENGLIS 

Bituminous  COAL  Anthracite 

42  Broadway — NEW  YORK 
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weather  prevails.  The  enormous  Govern¬ 
ment  coal  requirements  have  been  made 
the  subject  of  a  statement  from  Dr.  Gar¬ 
field’s  office,  in  which  it  is  pointed  out  that 
the  demand  for  coal  for  the  Navy  has  in¬ 
creased  about  100  per  cent,  not  since  the 
war  broke  out,  but  simply  within  the  last 
five  months.  We  all  recognize  the  increase 
in  our  merchant  marine  and  the  new  ships 
being  launched  all  the  time  mean  additional 
coal  consumption.  Hence,  while  bituminous 
is  actually  easy  in  certain  markets  the  time 
is  still  rather  distant  when  there  will  be  a 
surplus  on  hand. 

To  a  certain  extent  it  is  true  that  the  trade 
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At  last  there  is  really  a  material  increase 
in  the  production  of  bituminous  coal.  After 
running  along  for  a  period  of  four  weeks  dur¬ 
ing  which  time  gain  was  so  slight  as 
not  to  alter  the  level  appearance  of  the  line 
of  production,  the  estimated  average  total 
output  of  biuminous  coal  per  working  day 
has  risen  to  2,174,000  net  tons,  which  is  9 
per  cent  in  excess  of  the  daily  average  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  coal  year  to  date^and  exceeds 
by  the  comfortable  margin  of  6.7  per  cent  the 
average  daily  requirements  of  the  remain 
ing  portion  of  the  coal  year ;  the  amount 
required  to  meet  current  needs  and  make  up 
the  deficit  of  the  past  as  well.  It  is  an  in¬ 
crease  over  the  preceding  week  of  2.9  per 
cent,  while  the  increase  over  the  corre¬ 
sponding  period  of  1917,  when  it  might  be 
mentioned  that  a  similar  upturn  occurred, 
is  16.7  per  cent.  Last  year  the  upturn  was 
followed  by  an  equally  sharp  downturn, 
then  a  slight  upward  trend,  followed  by 
such  a  deep  dip  as  was  only  equalled  by  the 
conditions  developed  by  the  blizzaid  eaiiy 
in  December.  But  so  far  so  good— and  it 
is  verv  gratifying  to  see  that  the  production 
comes"  close  to  the  high-water  mark  of  the 
year. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  eastern 
trade  is  witnessing  the  unusual  circum¬ 
stance  of  bituminous  conditions  becoming 
easier  with  the  approach  of  winter.  This 
is  accounted  for  not  only  by  the  large  cur- 
rent  production  but  byr  the  fact  that  under 
the  storage  rules  of  the  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion  a  number  of  industrial  consumers— and 
the  number  is  said  to  be  approximately  l,auO 
— are  not  allowed  to  add  to  the  stocks  of  coal 
now  in  hand  and  it  is  necessary  to  find  new 
outlets  for  an  enormous  tonnage.  Many 
concerns  have  been  able  to  accumulate  large 
stocks  during  the  summer  and  this  indicates 
what  marvelous  results  have  been  accom¬ 
plished  in  the  way  of  heavy  production  in 
the  face  of  difficulties. 

At  first  the  accumulation  of  supplies  was 
referred  to  with  some  uncertainty.  It 
seemed  too  good  to  be  true,  but  for  weeks 
past  information  has  become  more  and  more 
definite  as  to  the  piling  up  of  tonnage,  do 
mention  specific  figures  we  might  refer  to 
the  receipts  of  coal  at  Boston.  I  he  water¬ 
borne  traffic  in  bituminous  for  the  first  nine 
months  of  1917  amounted  to  3,471,181  tons, 
while  in  the  current  year  the  bituminous  re¬ 
ceipts  have  been  no  less  than  4,520,734  tons, 
an  increase  of  1,049,553  tons  or  something 
over  30  per  cent.  Surely  this  is  a  most  sub¬ 
stantial  gain  and  indicates  clearly  what  ac- 
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tive  efforts  have  been  made  to  get  tonnage 
forward  to  Neve  England  and  how  well  those 
efforts  have  succeeded.  That  more  scientific 
distribution  has  been  a  potent  factor  in  the 
supplying  of  reserve  stocks  is  indicated  by 
the  fact,  that  gains  in  railroad  traffic  have 
been  very  moderate  as  a  rule.  The  C.  &  O. 
shows  only  a  small  gain  for  the  six  months, 
though  the  B.  &  O.  shows  up  well.  The 
Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  shows  a  substantial 
gain,  while  the  gain  b\r  the  B.,  R.  &  P.  is 
rather  small.  The  N.  &  W.  shows  a  sub¬ 
stantial  loss,  while  the  Virginian  shows  a 
small  loss  for  seven  months. 

Despite  the  fairly  ample  supplies  of  coal 
in  the  Middle  West  the  shortage  in  the 
Northwest  has  become  a  very  real  condi¬ 
tion.  Unless  drastic  conservation  plans  are 
adopted  the  condition  will  be  acute  before 
the  winter  is  over.  Already  the  local  Fuel 
Administrations  are  making  arrangements 
for  a  supply  of  cord  wood  which  is  expected 
to  be  a  big  relief  to  the  domestic  fuel  situa¬ 
tion.  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to 
record  that  during  the  season  to  October 
1  bituminous  tonnage  passing  through  the 
“Soo”  Canal  amounted  to  11,050,862  tons,  an 
increase  of  282,228  tons  over  the  correspond¬ 
ing  period  of  1917,  while  the  tonnage  of 
anthracite  amounts  to  1,262,221  this  year,  a 
falling  off  of  558,388  tons. 

Illustrative  of  the  closer  and  closer  regu¬ 
lation  of  coal  and  the  coal  mines  is  the  fix¬ 
ing  of  production  quotas  for  each  mine.  As 
the  Fuel  Administration  officials  have  be¬ 
come  better  acquainted  with  their  problems 
they  have  gotten  down  to  details  more  par¬ 
ticularly  and  now  the  proposition  is  not 
simply  to  expect  a  certain  amount  from 
each  district  but  to  have  each  mine  definitely 
pledged  for  a  certain  amount.  This  puts  the 
responsibility  squarely  up  to  the  miners 
themselves  and  While  there  will  doubtless  be 
good  results  at  some  places  because  of  this 
fact,  it  is  only  too  well  known  that  many 
operators  have  to  contend  with  an  element 
that,  receiving  plenty  of  money,  seems  to 
make  little  response  to  patriotic  appeals.  In 
view  of  the  failure  of  some  men  to  work 
hard  while  the  big  material  factor  of  money 
is  at  stake,  many  operators  are  doubtful  as 
to  what  the  results  will  be  because  of  anyr 
appeal  to  patriotism  or  particular  honors  be¬ 
cause  of  record  tonnage  figures.  As  we  have 
said  before,  this  is  a  matter  that  will  wot  k 
out  differently  in  different  districts  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  particular  elements  and  charac- 
eristics  of  human  nature  involved. 

However,  the  need  for  coal  will  continue 
large  and  everv  effort  should  be  made  to 
get  out  a  record  tonnage,  even  it  mild 


has  caught  up  with  the  situation,  so  to 
speak,  and  the  improved  position  of  the  job¬ 
bers  is  referred  to  as  a  natural  development 
of  the  more  plentiful  supply  of  tonnage. 
With  more  frequency  it  is  heard  that  opera¬ 
tors  have  more  difficulty  in  readily  placing 
tonnage  and  we  refer  to  this  situation  at 
length  on  another  page. 

The  scaling  down  of  Wall  Street  quota¬ 
tions  because  of  the  approach  of  peace  does 
not  make  for  confidence  and  public  approval, 
tending,  rather,  to  increase  the  socialistic 
ideas  of  the  people,  to  develop  an  antipathy 
to  the  moneyed  powers,  so  called,  and  to 
put  New  York  at  more  of  a  disadvantage 
than  ever  before  the  populace  at  large. 
Peace  should  be  welcomed  by  all  and  it  is 
gratifying  to  note  that  it  seems  to  be  ap¬ 
proaching  at  a  good  rate  of  speed.  We  do 
not  go  so  far  as  those  enthusiastic  people 
who  have  hastily  concluded  that  “it’s  all 
over.”  The  cessation  of  hostilities  may 
eventuate  soon  but  war-time  conditions  will 
continue  for  many  a  day  to  come.  Demo¬ 
bilization,  it  is  certain,  will  not  be  attempted 
for  a  long  time.  We  must  be  sure  that  the 
snake  is  killed  and  not  merely  scotched,  as 
the  old-time  expression  puts  it.  This  means 
the  maintenance  of  a  huge  armed  force  at 
home  and  abroad  for  months  to  come,  no 
matter  how  good  the  news  may  be  from  the 
other  side.  It  is  by  no  figure  of  speech  that 
prominent  men  refer  to  the  need  of  heavy 
subscriptions  to  the  Liberty  Loan.  Much 
of  the  money  asked  for  has  already  been 
spent  against  Treasury  certificates  of  in¬ 
debtedness.  This  constitutes  what  might  be 
termed  the  floating  debt  of  the  Government 
which  must  be  funded  into  bonds;  the  re¬ 
mainder  represents  the  heavy  expenses  of 
the  months  to  come.  With  such  conditions 
confronting  us  we  may  be  sure  that  the  labor 
shortage  will  continue  a  long  time.  It  will 
not  be  possible  to  make  the  abrupt  change 
from  war  to  peace  conditions  that  some  have 
been  apprehensive  of. 

There  will  be  no  sudden  overstocking  of 
markets  by  reason  of  increased  manufac¬ 
turing.  In  fact,  it  seems  very  probable  that 
the  most  acute  labor  situation  is  yet  to  come 
with  the  working  out  of  arrangements  for 
the  new  draft.  But  once  labor  conditions 
do  approach  normal  there  will  he  more  busi 
ness  done  than  ever  before  and  more  profits 
made.  Such  was  the  experience  after  the 
Civil  War  and  after  the  Spanish-American 
War.  Both  eras  were  known  as  great  peri¬ 
ods  of  company  flotations  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  new  enterprise  in  general.  Great 
building  activity  followed,  with  the  usual 
accompaniment  of  speculation  in  real  es¬ 
tate.  The  Civil  War  era  of  feverish  activ¬ 
ity  led  up  to  the  panic  of  1873,  and  the 
Spanish-American  period  was  followed  by 
the  era  of  “undigested  securities"  in  1903. 
But  before  those  breaks  notable  activity 
prevailed  in  the  business  world. 


Trade  at  Boston 


Trade  Conditions  at  New  York. 

Anthracite  Receipts  Cut  Down  This  Week  by  Slow  Movement  Through  Lower  Ports— 
Bituminous  Easy  as  Result  of  Embargoes  and  Continued  Heavy  Production. 


W  ith  tile  near  approach  of  coal-burning  weather, 
which  ha.-,  already  arrived  in  some  sections,  the 
trade  is  taking  stock  of  conditions  and  trying  to 
hnd  out  what  has  been  accomplished  toward  pre¬ 
paring  for  winter.  Information  received  from  many 
sources  indicates  that,  owing  to  the  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration's  rules  regarding  retail  deliveries,  fewer 
large  domestic  consumers  have  an  entire  winter’s 
supply  on  hand  than  is  usually  the  case  around  the 
middle  of  October,  but  on  the  other  hand  an  ab¬ 
normal  number  of  small  users  have  secured  at  least 
a  part  of  their  supply  in  advance. 

This  is  particularly  true  in  cities  and  towns  where 
dealers'  storage  facilities  are  relatively  large  as 
compared  with  their  annual  tonnage.  In  such  places 
the  normal  condition  is  for  plants  to  be  well  filled 
at  this  time  of  the  year.  At  present  retail  stocks 
are  light,  a  condition  not  due  to  curtailed  receipts, 
but  to  the  fact  that,  unlike  their  attitude  in. normal 
times,  people  were  willing  and  anxious  this  year  to 
take  their  coal  in  during  the  summer  and  early  fall, 
so  that  dealers  have  not  had  to  store  it  for  them. 

Greater  New  York  has  always  been  more  of  a 
hand-to-mouth  market,  and  it  always  will  be  because 
of  physical  conditions.  Land  is  too  valuable  and 
space  too  limited  in  most  parts  of  the  city  to  permit 
of  stocks  being  accumulated  which  are  at  all  com¬ 
mensurate  with  winter  requirements.  But  to  offset 
this  a  combination  of  short  hauls,  good  streets  and 
ample  handling  facilities  makes  it  possible  to  speed 
up  in  the  cold  weather. 

1  his  is  true  to  a  greater  extent  in  Manhattan 
than  anywhere  else,  and  yet  this  borough  seems  to 
have  been  favored  during  che  summer  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  other  parts  of  the  city  where  it  is  harder 
to  make  up  a  deficit.  Probably  the  long  delay  in 
appointing  a  new  State  Administrator  and  getting 
the  community  allotments  figured  out  had  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  this  condition,  but  in  any  event  it 
is  understood  that  a  larger  proportion  of  the  total 
receipts  are  now  being  diverted  to  Brooklyn,  Queens 
and  the  Bronx.  Even  in  those  boroughs  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  better  than  in  normal  years  at  this  time,  so 
far  as  advance  deliveries  are  concerned,  the  reports 
of  a  shortage  being  accounted  for  to  quite  an  ex¬ 
tent  by  the  fact  that  the  class  of  buyers  who  never 
used  to  worry-  about  their  coal  until  it  was  actually 
needed  are  now  in  a  different  frame  of  mind  and 
are  pounding  the  dealers  for  immediate  deliveries. 

1  he  loading  of  coal  at  the  lower  ports  was  prac¬ 
tically  at  a  standstill  last  Saturday  on  account  of 
the  shell  plant  explosions  in  that  vicinity,  and  con¬ 
ditions  at  South  Amboy  in  particular  did  not  get 
back  to  normal  until  the  middle  of  this  week  by 
reason  of  reduced  working  forces.  Most  of  the 
men  employed  at  the  piers  were  engaged  in  repair¬ 
ing  their  homes  or  moving  into  new  ones.  This 
gave  the  city  dealers  another  set-back  by  cytting 
down  their  receipts  for  several  days. 

The  local  trade  learned  with  interest  of  the  taking 
off  of  restrictions  on  No.  1  buckwheat  at  Philadel¬ 
phia,  the  hope  being  that  this  foreshadows  similar 
action  here.  That  size  is  inactive  hereabouts,  owing 
to  consumers  who  are  allowed  to  have  it  being  so 
well  stocked  that  they  are  not  able  to  take  in  much 
more,  and  with  bituminous  in  free  supply  shippers 
are  having  still  greater  difficulty  in  finding  outlets 
for  the  smaller  steam  sizes. 

The  Bituminous  Trade. 

The  bituminous  market  is  in  a  much  easier  posi¬ 
tion  than  a  month  ago  or  even  two  weeks  ago.  Just 
what  caused  conditions  to  relax  to  such  an  extent 
in  so  short  a  time  and  at  this  particular  season  of 
the  year,  with  winter  right  ahead,  is  variously  ex¬ 
plained  by  different  people.  There  is  also  a  wide 
divergence  of  opinion  as  to  what  the  future  course 
of  events  will  be. 

Of  cour-e,  heavy  production,  continued  over  a 
long  term  of  months,  is  at  the  bottom  of  the 
change,  but  there  are  auxiliary  causes  such  as  the 
storage  rules  and  the  embargoes  which  are  the 


tangible  evidence  of  their  enforcement.  There  is 
no  doubt  the  embargoes  have  had  a  lot  to  do  with 
causing  coal  to  back  on  the  shippers,  but  as  they 
were  laid  to  prevent  heavy  stocks  from  being  still 
further  swollen,  it  all  figures  back  to  heavy  produc¬ 
tion  and  bears  out  what  has  been  frequently  said 
as  to  the  output  .of  ordinary  steam  grades  being 
well  in»excess  of  essential  requirements. 

Other  contributing  factors  are  the  restrictions  on 
the  use  of  coal  by  cement  mills,  breweries  and  other 
important  consumers,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  many 
non-war  plants  which  are  not  under  any  hard  and 
fast  rules  with  regard  to  the  use  of  coal  are  pre¬ 
vented  from  operating  full  blast  because  of  labor 
shortage  and  the  scarcity  of  raw  materials.  The 
glut  of  coal  in  New  England  has  reacted  on  this 
market  by  causing  tonnage  to  be  diverted  here  for 
local  and  nearby  distribution.  Even  bunker  coal  is 
in  free  supply  at  the  piers  most  of  the  time,  al¬ 
though  in  this  branch  of  the  trade  conditions  vary 
greatly  from  day  to  day  as  demand  takes  a  spurt 
or  drops  off. 

A  hen  an  attempt  is  made  to  forecast  the  future, 
the  would-be  prophet  is  brought  face  to  face  with 
so  many  uncertainties  that  he  usually  gives  it  up 
with  the  remark  that  one  guess  is  as  good  as  an¬ 
other.  Much  depends  on  the  weather  and  the  war 
news.  It  is  impossible  to  say  just  how  buyers  are 
being  influenced  by  the  growing  conviction  that  the 
end  of  the  war  is  in  sight,  although  perhaps  some 
little  distance  in  the  future.  Most  coal  people  ex¬ 
press  the  belief  that  the  wrar  news  is  not  a  factor 
at  the  present  time  in  shaping  the  attitude  of  con¬ 
sumers  towards  the  market,  but  it  is  possible  that, 
even  in  the  absence  of  embargoes,  consumers  would 
be  slower  to  add  to  their  present  -stocks  if  there 
was  a  general  expectancy  of  peace  at  a  compara¬ 
tively  early  date. 

This  policy  may  prove  to  be  quite  an  influence  in 
restraining  the  demand  as  the  weeks  go  by.  In  any 
event,  some  cases  are  heard  of  consumers  who  are 
not  embargoed  asking  to  bave  shipments  suspended 
on  the  ground  that  they  have  coal  enough.  The 
number  of  inquiries  from  buyers  who  want  to  pick 
up  a  little  tonnage  outside  of  their  regular  sources 
of  supply  has  also  fallen  off,  and  in  general  consum¬ 
ers  are  more  apathetic  than  a  short  time  ago.  Per¬ 
haps  the  knowledge  that  the  coal  situation  is  easier 
has  made  them  less  concerned  over  the  future,  as 
that  has  proved  to  be  the  case  in  past  years  when 
a  tight  market  began  to  loosen  up. 

Coal  Tonnage  of  New  York  Harbor. 

lhe  following  tabulation  shows  the  number  of 
cars  of  anthracite  and  bituminous  handled  over  all 
the  railroad  coal  piers  in  New  York  harbor  for 
several  weeks  past,  as  reported  by  the  Director  of 
Tidewater  Coal  Traffic: 


Week  of 

Anthracite. 

Bituminous 

August  1-7 . 

. .  .  7.221 

7,090 

August  8-14  . 

.  .  .  7,021 

6,221 

August  15-21  . 

. . .  7,497 

6,958 

August  22-28  . 

. . .  7,219 

6,674 

August  29-September  4.  . 

. . .  6,740 

6,604 

September  5-11  . 

. . .  7,009 

7,739 

September  12-18  . 

. . .  6,481 

6,993 

September  19-25  . 

.  . .  6,686 

7,131 

September  26-October  2. . 

.  . .  6,820 

7,586 

October  3-9  . 

. . .  6,047 

5,705 

Big  Welsh  Mining  Deal. 

The  announcement  comes  from  London  that  Dr. 
Llewellyn  of  A'bermare  has  purchased  the  Craigola 
Merthyr  Company  of  Swansea,  which  owns  the 
collieries  in  the  Swansea  Valley,  covering  5,000  acres 
and  having  an  annual  output  of  600,000  tons;  also 
the  patent  fuel  or  briquette  works  at  Swansea,  with 
an  output  of  more  than  a  million  tons  a  year. 

The  purchaser,  who  gave  $10,000,000  for  the  prop¬ 
erties,  intends  to  expand  the  factories.  The 
Craigola  mine  deal  makes  Llewellyn  second  only  to 
the  Cambrian  Combine  in  the  South  Wales  field. 


Territory  Well  Supplied  with  Tonnage- 
Coal  Carrying  Vessels  Withdrawn. 

I  lie  general  coal  situation  in  New  England  has 
presented  no  new  developments  during  the  past 
week.  Demand  for  bituminous  continues  to  be 
exceedingly  light,  and  present  indications  are  that 
this  condition  is  likely  to  obtain  for  some  little 
time  to  come.  The  Administrative  limitation  rul¬ 
ings  and  the  fact  that  substantial  reserve  stocks 
are  on  hand  in  nearly  all  cases  are  the  chief  fac¬ 
tors  to  be  considered  in  making  predictions  as  to 
immediate  future  demand.  A  few  isolated  cases 
have  shown  up  where  public  utilities  are  in  need 
of  coal,  but  generally  speaking,  the  territory  is 
very  well  supplied.  From  this  time  on,  consump¬ 
tion  will  probably  be  greatly  increased  by  the 
use  of  coal  for  heating  purposes.  Receipts,  both 
rail  and  tide,  are  being  materially  decreased,  each 
week  showing  a  considerable  reduction  from  the 
preceding  one.  As  a  consequence  of  this  in¬ 
creased  consumption  and  the  diminished  receipts, 
it  is  safe  to  assume  that  before  many  weeks  have 
passed,  demand  will  pick  up  appreciably. 

Slow  Loading  at  Hampton  Roads. 

Loading  at  Hampton  Roads  is  very  slow  of 
accomplishment,  principally  due  to  lack  of  avail¬ 
able  coal  at  the  loading  piers.  This,  of  course, 
tends  to  produce  large  demurrage  accruals,  which 
must  be  paid  by  the  ultimate  consumer.  With 
supplies  in  their  present  healthy  condition  it  can 
be  readily  understood  that  purchasers  hesitate  to 
take  on  coal  upon  which  demurrage  charges  have 
accumulated  to  any  great  extent.  As  these  ac¬ 
cruals  in  some  instances  have  amounted  to  as 
much  as  $2  per  ton  the  consumer  cannot  very 
well  be  expected  to  take  the  coal  in,  especially 
when  he  has  a  substantial  stock  on  hand. 

Government  demands  are  rapidly  assuming 
larger  proportions.  General  Pershing’s  call  for 
900,000  tons  per  month  for  the  use  of  the  expedi¬ 
tionary  forces,  with  the  probability  that  this  with 
other  Government  requirements  will  have  first 
attention,  indicates  that  the  possibility  of  ship¬ 
ments  to  New  England  being  resumed  on  a  basis 
even  approaching  that  of  the  early  months  of 
the  year  is  very  remote. 

Government  Taking  Vessels. 

Another  important  feature  in  connection  with 
shipments  is  the  withdrawal  of  coal  carrying 
vessels  from  the  trade.  Hardly  a  week  goes  by 
that  one  or  more  of  these  boats  is  not  taken  out 
of  the  coal  trade  and  assigned  to  other  branches 
of  Governmental  service. 

The  anthracite  situation  shows  no  improve¬ 
ment.  Administrative  authorities  are  still  urging 
upon  the  public  the  necessity  of  the  strictest 
conservation.  Retail  deliveries  have  been  cut 
down  in  many  instances  to  a  basis  of  one  or  two 
loads  to  a  customer  instead  of  the  two-thirds  of 
the  year’s  requirements  as  formerly  allowed.  Re¬ 
ceipts  continue  very  much  below  requirements. 
Supreme  efforts  will  be  necessary  on  the  part  of 
the  retail  dealers  and  the  Administrative  officials 
to  keep  users  supplied  with  sufficient  coal  to  keep 
them  going.  Such  efforts  must  also  be  supple¬ 
mented  by  thorough  co-operation  on  the  part  of 
the  consumers  themselves,  in  order  to  make  the 
best  of  what  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  bad  situation. 


Anthracite  Committee’s  Orders. 

The  Anthracite  Committee  of  the  U.  S.  Fuel 
Administration  has  issued  a  list  of  25  small  towns 
in  eastern  Pennsylvania  which  have  been  running 
behind  on  their  allotments.  Producers  and  dis¬ 
tributors  are  ordered  to  catch  up  on  their  ship¬ 
ments  to  those  places  by  the  end  of  October. 

Under  date  of  October  8,  the  Committee  placed 
embargoes  against  30  towns  and  villages  in  Michi¬ 
gan  and  23  in  Indiana. 

On  the  same  date  embargoes  were  cancelled 
against  five  Michigan  towns,  as  well  as  against 
Stony  Creek  and  South  Windham,  Conn.,  Clinton 
Corners,  N.  Y.,  and  District  Line.  Md. 
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The  Chicago  Market. 

All  Grade*  of  Bituminous,  Including  Screen¬ 
ing*,  Now  in  Good  Demand. 


Conditions  at  Baltimore. 

Industries  Exercising  Greater  Discrimination 
in  Taking  Tonnage. 


Twin  Cities  Market. 


The  bituminous  market  is  in  that  excellent  condi¬ 
tion  where  there  is  plenty  of  coal  and  a  place  for 
all  of  it.  Even  screenings  are  being  taken  as  fast 
as  offered  The  Fuel  Administration  has  taken  a 
further  step  of  importance  in  insisting  that  every 
industrial  plant  in  the  State  lay  in  a  reserve  supply 
of  thirty,  sixty  or  ninety  days’  tonnage  according  to 
the  classification  of  the  industry.  A  careful  survey 
of  the  State  was  made,  and  it  was  found  that,  while 
storing  was  general,  many  concerns  had  neglected  to 
provide  a  reserve. 

The  backward  ones  were  informed  that  compliance 
with  the  reserve  requirements  would  be  considered 
in  allotting-  coal  during  a  tie-up,  should  one  develop, 
and  the  result  has  been  a  general  obedience,  of  the 
order.  Concerns  which  have  laid  in  the  required 
reserve  are  allowed  to  take  in  only  the  current  needs, 
thus  preventing  anything  like  unevenness  in  distri¬ 
bution,  and  equalizing  the  flow  to  all  classes  of  con¬ 
sumers.  The  system  is  working  excellently,  and 
general  satisfaction  with  present  conditions  and  the 
outlook  for  the  future  is  felt. 

It  is  expected  that  storage  requirements,  now  that 
screenings  may  safely  be  piled  up,  will  be  out  of 
the  way  before  severe  weather  brings  on  the  heating 
load  which  will  absorb  a  largely  increased  tonnage. 
While  industrials  are  practically  rationed,  since  they 
are  limited  to  the  reserve  specified  and  their  current 
supply,  the  policy  of  the  Administration  is  to  be  very 
liberal  in  construing  priority  claims,  and  so  far  every 
one  is  being  taken  care  of,  whether  essential  or  non- 
essential.  The  priority  lists  have  been  growing,  un¬ 
til  there  are  few  industries  no.w  liable  to  be  shut 
off  from  fuel. 

More  Coal  for  Country  Dealers. 

Reports  from  adjoining  States  indicate  that  coun- 
try  dealers  are  beginning  to  get  a  more  plentiful 
supply  of  coal.  It  was  the  policy  of  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  to  fill  up  the  larger  centers  first,  especially 
those  at  a  distance  from  the  source  of  supply,  lhis 
has  been  accomplished  and  the  smaller  places  are 
now  getting  their  supply.  It  has  been  difficult  for  the 
dealers  because  the  propaganda  designed  to  encour¬ 
age  storing  was  just  as  effective  in  the  towns  as  in 
the  larger  cities,  and  customers  have  been  clamoring. 
On  the  whole,  the  dealers  have  had  as  much  as  nor¬ 
mally,  but  the  demand  has  been  abnormal. 

The  anthracite  situation  is  slowly  clearing  up. 
Some  complaint  is  heard  from  retail  dealers  who 
are  stopped  by  the  Fuel  Administration  order  from 
delivering  anthracite  to  consumers  using  furnaces 
until  October  20.  The  coal  in  some  cases  is  on 
hand,  and  must  lie  paid  for,  but  the  dealer  is  stopped 
from  realizing  his  money  on  it.  As  all  the  coal  is 
sold  however,  and  more,  too,  the  complaints  are  no 
considered  serious.  More  serious  is  the  status  ot 
the  large  numbers  of  consumers  who  are  demanding 
anthracite  without  any  immediate  prospect  of  being 
able  to  get  it. 

The  revision  of  the  zone  lines  continues  to  receive 
approval  from  the  trade.  It  came  at  the  right  time 
and  coupled  with  the  Fuel  Administration  order 
which  stimulated  demand  from  both  domestic  con¬ 
sumers  and  industrials,  it  relieved  a  situation  which 
threatened  to  grow  into  such  stagnation  as  to  affect 
production.  Coal  is  moving  in  large  quantities  t 
the  extreme  limits  of  the  zone,  and  at  the  same  “me 
all  demands  from  nearer  home  are  being  well  taken 
care  of.  So  far,  Illinois  has  steered  clear  of  labor 
unrest  and  production  continues  at  a  maximum  point, 
although  the  labor  shortage  with  the  dealers 

o  grow  worse,  and  with  the  busy  season  com- 
”  “  »>  be  necessary  ,o  call  on  .he  Government 
for  special  measures  to  help  out. 


Production  Manager  Charles  O’Neill  of  the  c“' 
tral  Pennsylvania  district,  is  making  a  tour  of  the 
fields,  convoying  Lieut.  William  A.  C »  Hara  Cana¬ 
dian  Infantry,  and  Lieut.  Alexander  Nicolsky,  for 
merly  of  the  Russian  Navy,  who  are  urging  max  - 
mum  production  on  the  miners  at  a  scru  >  ° 
mgs.  The  trio  are  at  present  in  Clearfield  County. 


Despite  the  fact  that  the  bituminous  situation 
here  is  easy  as  to  quantity  movement,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  maintaining  its  regulation  against 
extensive  storage.  The  easy  distribution  offered 
as  a  result  for  those  in  need  of  short  term  sup¬ 
plies  is  therefore  enabling  greater  discrimination 
in  taking  of  coal  by  some  industries.  So  tar,  de¬ 
spite  the  recent  “hurrah!”  meeting  at  Cumberland 
in  the  interest  of  cleaner  coal,  there  is  no  notice¬ 
able  improvement  in  the  general  run  of  the  fuel. 
There  was  one  run  of  exception  the  past  week, 
which  covered  a  considerable  movement  of  coal 
for  final  use  at  eastern  shore  of  Maryland  points. 
This  coal,  handled  in  box  cars,  was  of  very  fair 
grade  throughout.  Other  box  car  coal  coming  in, 
however,  has  for  the  most  part  been  very  poor. 
The  open  top  car  movement  is  still  of  small  pro¬ 
portion  on  other  than  strictly  Government  pref¬ 
erential  business. 

The  tendency  of  some  consumers  to  refuse  box 
car  coal  and  of  the  fuel  administration  to  over¬ 
ship  in  many  cases  where  box  car  coal  is  ordered 
is  still  reported  in  some  quarters.  Because  of  the 
acute  shortage  of  hard  coal  at  this  point,  the  fuel 
administration  has  been  asking  that  domestic 
consumers  get  soft  coal,  and  a  promise  was  given 
some  two  weeks  ago  to  get  some  fine  high  grade 
lump  coal  for  this  purpose.  Little  of  such  coal 
is  available,  however,  and  some  dealers  say  that 
most  of  the  soft  coal  which  they  could  get  for  the 
domestic  trade  is  totally  unfit  for  such  a  purpose. 

100  Deaths  Daily. 

With  the  first  heavy  frosts  here  and  with  the 
city  in  the  grip  of  an  influenza  and  Pneumonia 
epidemic  that  is  carrying  off  nearly  100  daily, 
and  with  the  ill  running  into  the  thousands,  the 
coal  men  in  the  retail  trade  are  being  besieged 
by  the  army  that  is  without  fuel.  Hundreds  of 
orders  have  remained  on  the  books  unfilled  since 
early  summer;  thousands  of  homes  have  not  a 
scrap  of  coal.  The  receipts  here  the  past  week 
were  less  than  ever,  thus  blasting  the  hope  for 
some  immediate  relief  following  the  strong  pres¬ 
entation  of  the  case  of  Baltimore  to  the  Wash¬ 
ington  fuel  administration  nearly  two  weeks  ago, 
when  the  fact  was  stated  that  there  are  approxi¬ 
mately  40,000  homes  without  coal  here,  more  than 
200  000  tons  of  unfilled  orders  on  the  books  and 
more  than  100,000  additional  tonnage  clamoring 
for  immediate  recognition. 

Washington  having  failed  to  act,  the  Marylan 
fuel  administrator.  Mr.  Meyer,  and  Chairman 
Roberts,  of  the  City  Committee,  spent  part  of 
this  week  in  Philadelphia  begging  for  coal.  A 
the  present  time  there  is  yard  after  yard  of  retai 
coal  men  entirely  without  coal.  The  Maryland 
avenue  group  of  yards,  the  largest  in  the  city 
were  practically  bare  this  week.  Some  of  the 
most  representative  dealers  had  received  i no  coal 
for  a  week  or  more.  The  secretary  of  the  retai 
coal  exchange,  in  a  whirl  of  endeavor  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  public,  and  evidently  keenly 
feeling  his  impotency  to  act  adequate  y  u 
the  circumstances  here,  replied  in  answe.r  to, 
question  as  to  how  the  situation  stood  with 

one  word,  “Rotten.”  .  .  ,  . 

Baltimore  dealers  are  still  claiming  that  both 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  are  relatively  bette 
supplied  than  this  city.  They  also  say  that  Was  - 
ington  is  over-supplied.  Among  the  facts  said 
to  have  been  placed  before  the  local  fu* _ 
ministration  recently  was  an  array  o  e  * 
show  that  at  least  one  large  producer  had  re¬ 
ceived  requests  from  some  Washing  . 

for  the  present  not  to  ship  any  more  coal  as  they 
could  not  handle  the  shipments  coming  in.  A 
the  coal  trade  here  is  frankly  asking  the  ques  < 
here  the  big  fall  down  has  been  made  in  the 


Change  in  Anthracite  Routing  Comes  loo 
Late  in  Season  to  Help  Much. 

A  change  is  announced  in  the  routing  of  coal 
to  the  Northwest,  whereby  coal  heretofore  des¬ 
tined  for  Lake  Michigan  ports  will  be  diverted 
to  Lake  Superior  docks.  This  will  not  increase 
the  tonnage,  but  it  will  concentrate  the  coal 
somewhat,  and  will  also  reduce  the  railroad  mile¬ 
age  necessary  to  deliver  it  to  the  interior.  1  ur- 
thermore,  the  coal  is  to  be  docked  at  any  vacant 
wharf,  regardless  of  the  company  to  which  it  is 
consigned.  This  will  speed  the  unloading,  release 
the  vessel  for  the  down  trip  with  grain  and  give 
the  vessel  a  chance  to  make  more  trips.  This  is 
a  good  move,  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  comes  when 
the  close  of  navigation  is  but  a  few  weeks  dis¬ 
tant.  In  view  of  the  obvious  shortage  and  urgent 
need  of  more  coal  for  the  Northwest,  the  step 
should  have  been  taken  weeks  ago. 

The  tonnage  to  September  20,  at  all  Lake  Su- 
perior  ports,  shows  a  loss  of  271,000  tons  of  hard 
coal  and  a  gain  of  306,000  tons  of  soft  coal.  These 
figures  indicate  that  it  will  be  quite  necessary  for 
the  Northwest  to  conserve  to  the  utmost  on 
fuel  for  the  winter,  for  the  comparison  with  a 
year  ago  is  not  with  a  normal  stock  but  with  one 
which  was  barely  sufficient  to  serve  until  spring- 
Some  progress  has  been  made  in  the  way  of  over¬ 
hauling  steam  plants  to  make  them  more  efficient 
and  more  economical  of  fuel.  It  is  also  to  be 
expected  that  the  application  of  the  essential  list 
will  be  used  to  conserve  on  fuel.  A  number  of 
brick  plants  are  likely  to  shut  down  for  the 
winter,  if  not  for  the  remainder  of  the  war.  Only 
a  few  of  the  largest  brick  plants  run  through  the 
winter,  so  the  saving  will  not  be  as  widespread 
as  might  be  supposed.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
plants  which  usually  run  through  the  winter  use 
more  than  the  average  amount  of  fuel  for  their 
line. 

A  number  of  the  large  users  have  followed  the 
same  plan  as  last  season  in  storing  as  much  fuel 
as  possible.  The  street  railway  company  of  these 
cities  has  large  quantities  of  coal  stored  out  in 
the  open  air,  to  be  drawn  on  during  the  winter 
as  required.  Some  others  of  the  large  consumers 
have  done  the  same,  including  some  brewing 
plants  which  will  have  to  shut  down  on  Decem¬ 
ber  1  and  so  will  have  no  use  for  the  coal  they 
have  so  thriftily  stored. 

Members  of  the  coal  trade  have  become  stoics 
and  fatalists  through  compulsion.  They  have 
been  hard  pressed  to  get  their  orders  out,  and 
have  been  short  of  coal,  bereft  of  labor  and 
pestered  with  instructions  what  they  may  or  may 
not  do  in  handling  the  business.  With  every  de¬ 
sire  to  do  the  best  they  can,  a  malignant  fate 
seems  to  be  waiting  to  upset  and  interrupt  their 
calculations.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  long,  mild 
fall  may  at  least  contribute  that  much  help  to  a 
complex  situation. 


matter  of  supplying  Baltimore. 

.  BUY  BONDS  TO  YOUR  UTMOST! 


Trade  at  Newport,  Ky. 

A  coal  man  of  Newport,  Ky.,  writes: 

These  are  war  times  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  for 
me  to  say  that  we  have  had  one  H —  of  a  time 
trying  to  get  coal.  We  are  now  getting  a  few  cars 
through  the  Fuel  Administrator,  and  we  hope  to  be 
able  to  take  care  of  all  the  orders  we  have  on  our 
books.  The  river  men  have  from  time  to  time 
floated  a  little  coal  from  the  Kanawha  on  artificial 
waves,  a  great  deal  of  which  has  been  delivered  to 
towns  along  the 'river  without  rail  connections.  On 
the  whole,  we  might  say  that  we  have  gotten  along 
tolerably  well  under  the  circumstances. 

Coal  is  retailing  in  Newport  at  $6.60  per  ton,  with 
25c.  off  if  paid  within  ten  days.  In  Cincinnati,  just 
across  the  river,  I  understand  it  is  being  delivered 
for  $6.75  and  $7.00.  There  really  is  no  explanation 
for  this  matter,  except  to  say  that  we  are  not  get¬ 
ting  enough.  Our  county  has  gone  over  the  top  in 
all  the  Liberty  Loan  Drives,  so  we  have  something 
to  be  very  proud  of. 
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Situation  ^Philadelphia.  Conditions  at  Cincinnati.  West  Virginia  Conditions. 


Consumers  W  ill  Not  Accept  Substitute  Sizes 
Shipping  Conditions  a  Puzzle. 

Many  of  the  local  dealers  are  losing  patience  at 
the  attitude  of  their  customers.  The  consumers 
invariably  insist  that  they  are  in  dire  need  of  coal, 
but  when  they  cannot,  or  more  truly  speaking  will 
not,  accept  some  size  other  than  stove  or  nut,  it 
puts  the  dealer  in  a  hole,  as  it  were.  There  still 
continues  to  be  an  accumulation  of  egg  and  pea 
on  this  account.  Of  course,  this  latter  size  the 
dealers  are  willing  to  put  away,  as  they  know  it  will 
be  only  a  short  time  in  storage.  With  egg  it  is  a 
different  situation,  and  if  their  customers  will  not 
take  it  now  some  dealers  have  actually  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  hold  orders  on  this  size  with  the  shipper, 
which  gives  the  impression  that  he  has  plenty  of 
coal.  For  weeks  the  Fuel  Administration  has  been 
endeavoring  to  educate  the  trade  on  this  point,  pub¬ 
lishing  a  series  of  articles  in  the  papers  demon¬ 
strating  how  a  mixture  of  egg  and  pea  will  meet 
every  household  demand,  but  even  this  has  made 
little  impression. 

Shipping  conditions  have  been  somewhat  of  a 
puzzle  of  late,  for  while  some  companies  are  shipping 
an  extra  heavy  tonnage,  some  one  or  two  of  the 
larger  interests  seem  to  have  forgotten  this  territory 
altogether.  One  thing  seems  to  be  certain  and  that 
is  that  this  district  is  still  far  behind  on  its  quota 
and  it  is  going  to  take  some  mighty  heavy  shipments 
in  the  next  80  days  to  make  up  for  it.  Fortunately 
the  weather  the  last  few  days  has  been  quite 
moderate,  making  most  heater  fires  unnecessary,  and 
that  in  a  way  accounts  for  the  pea  coal  stocks 
mounting  upward  again. 

Another  reason  for  the  shortage  of  stove  and 
nut  is  attributed  to  the  statement  that  heavy  ship¬ 
ments  of  these  sizes  are  now  being  made  to  canton¬ 
ments,  although  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
this  is  not  in  sufficient  volume  to  affect  the  general 
situation,  and  furthermore,  the  camps  use  principally 
egg  size,  which  is  particularly  free  locally  now. 

Heavy  Shipments  Expected. 


The  impression  still  prevails  that  this  market  will 
soon  enjoy  heavy  shipments,  although  the  dealers 
are  much  disappointed  at  the  long  continued  wait. 
As  evidence  of  this  the  fuel  authorities  have  just 
issued  instructions  to  all  shippers  into  this  city  that 
they  must  increase  their  deliveries  by  10  per  cent  to 
the  outlying  section  of  Philadelphia  county,  and  this 
will  likely  be  felt  within  the  next  few  days. 

Inquiries  at  the  offices  of  the  big  producing  com¬ 
panies  as  to  probable  increase  in  the  miners’  wage 
scale  bring  the  invariable  answer  that  they  have 
heard  nothing  about  it,  nor  would  they  be  likely  to 
until  the  men  at  Washington  had  decided  upon  their 
plan  of  action.  The  rumor  here  is  that  the  National 
Fuel  Administration  is  awaiting  an  early  official  re¬ 
port  on  the  cost  of  living. 

There  has  been  a  remarkable  change  in  the  steam 
coal  situation  within  the  past  week,  with  practically 
all  grades  free.  This  was  brought  about  by  the 
Government  raising  temporarily  the  necessity  of 
procuring  a  permit  for  the  burning  of  buckwheat 
coal  in  industrial  plants.  As  a  consequence  buck¬ 
wheat  continues  active,  but  rice  is  moving  slowly 
and  hardly  any  demand  for  the  other  sizes.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  this  is  only  a  temporary  condition. 

Inquiry  among  the  bituminous  operators  brings 
forth  the  statement  that  their  tonnage  would  be  much 
heavier  if  the  men  could  only  be  induced  to  work 
steadily.  As  a  result  of  this  the  car  supply  has 
about  been  equal  to  the  production.  The  operators 
are  hoping  for  good  results  of  the  plan  of  Dr. 
Garfield  whereby  the  miners  have  agreed  to  pledge 
themselves  for  a  certain  definite  tonnage  each  week. 
Of  course,  receipts  in  the  city  are  above  normal, 
but  when  the  unusual  times  are  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion  it  will  take  more  than  a  normal  tonnage  to  meet 
the  demands.  It  must  be  said  that  the  bituminous 
distribution  committee  are  doing  excellent  work  in 
spreading  the  coal  around,  as  no  plant  is  actually 
suffering.  There  is,  however,  extremely  strong 
demand  for  low  sulphur  coal  by  the  steel  plants  and 
they  are  bending  every  effort  to  meet  it. 


Fairly  Good  Steam  Coal  Supply,  but  Other 
Tonnage  Scant. 

There  is  a  fairly  good  movement  of  steam  coal 
coming  into  the  Cincinnati  market,  but  very  little 
lump  and  prepared  coal.  This  condition  is  brought 
about  by  the  fact  that  dealers  have  filled  their  orders 
on  lump  and  are  turning  their  attention  to  their 
steam  orders  that  they  have  on  their  books. 

As  pieviously  stated,  Cincinnati  householders  are 
fairly  well  fixed  for  the  winter.  There  are  only 
about  20  per  cent  of  them  that  have  not  put 
in  their  coal,  and  strange  to  say  about  one-half  of  that 
number  are  people  who  are  holding  off  thinking  that 
they  can  get  smokeless  coal  later.  Indications  are 
that  they  will  have  a  hard  time  trying  to  keep  warm 
unless  they  fall  to  at  once  and  put  in  some  good  old 
splint  coal.  Families  that  buy  coal  by  the  bushel  will 
be  able  to  get  it  a  little  cheaper  this  year,  generally 
speaking. 

Investigation  on  the  part  of  the  local  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istrator  brought  out  the  fact  that  peddlers  had  been 
charging  as  much  as  45  and  50  cents  a  bushel  by 
adding  extra  charges  for  deliveries,  such  as  carrying 
it  up  to  second  floors  or  putting  it  in  cellars.  Under 
the  new  regulations  peddlers  will  not  be  allowed  to 
charge  over  40  cents  per  bushel  no  matter  where 
they  have  to  carry  the  coal. 

1  here  have  been  some  violations  of  the  lightless 
nights  order  and  the  violators  have  been  warned  that 
repetitions  mean  severe  penalties. 

Short  of  Prepared  Sizes. 

The  coal  situation  at  Cincinnati  on  the  surface 
looks  good,  but  a  careful  survey  of  retail  coal  yards 
and  consumers’  storage  piles  brings  out  the  startling 
fact  that  the  steam  users  have  only  a  30  to  45  days’ 
supply,  with  possibly  the  exception  of  the  gas  com¬ 
pany.  While  the  retail  coal  dealers  have  large  piles 
of  slack,  nut  and  slack  and  mine  run,  they  are  very 
short  on  the  prepared  sizes.  In  talking  with  a  prom¬ 
inent  coal  salesman  who  had  just  returned  from  a 
survey  of  conditions  in  Ohio,  he  advises  that  the  re¬ 
tail  dealers  through  the  state  are  clamoring  for  lump 
coal.  Some  of  the  biggest  yards  had  only  one  or 
two  cars  of  lump  on  track.  They  are  getting  some 
steam  coal,  but  are  very  shaky  and  grabbing  at 
every  opportunity  to  pick  up  any  kind  of  coal. 

Since  West  Virginia  coal  has  been  zoned  out  of 
Michigan  the  people  in  Ohio  have  felt  the  rub  some- 
\\  hat,  due  to  the  fact  that  operators  have  been  send¬ 
ing  their  entire  output  east  or  to  some  one  big  con¬ 
tract  and  not  paying  attention  to  scattered  orders. 

It  would  not  be  surprising  to  see  all  West  Virginia 
coal  zoned  east  entirely  after  the  lake  season  is 
closed  and  then  the  people  in  Ohio  will  be  forced  to 
depend  on  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois  coal,  with  what 
little  they  will  receive  from  Harlan,  Hazard  and 
Western  Kentucky  fields  of  the  L.  &  N. 

_  "Lo  add  to  the  operators  many  troubles  in  eastern 
Kentucky  fields,  they  have  just  been  advised  by  the 
head  of  the  selective  draft  board  in  Kentucky  that 
mine-workers  would  not  be  exempted,  but  would 
have  to  take  their  turn  along  with  other  registrants. 
The  operators  are  going  to  appeal  to  General 
Crowder  for  a  ruling,  as  the  labor  shortage  in  Ken¬ 
tucky  coal  fields  is  acute. 

A  “coal  wave’’  hit  Cincinnati  last  Wednesday.  A 
fleet  of  six  towboats  and  75  loaded  barges  carrying 
more  than  35,000  tons  of  coal  arrived  at  Cincinnati 
tor  distribution  here  and  at  down-the-river  towns. 
Most  of  the  coal  was  consigned  to  Campbell’s  Creek 
Coal  Co.  and  the  Queen  City  Coal  Co. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  National  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration,  instructors  are  going  around  the  various 
schools  in  the  city  giving  little  talks  in  the  interest 
of  conserving  gas  and  coal  in  order  to  prevent  a 
repetition  of  the  severe  shortage  last  winter. 


Gains  in  Production  Through  the  State _ 

Fairmount  District  Lagging. 

Charleston,  W.  Va„  Oct.  10,-Gains  were  scored 
in  production  last  week  throughout  the  State,  al¬ 
though  operators  of  the  Fairmont  district  were  very 
much  handicapped  by  late  placement  of  cars.  Out¬ 
side  of  that  district,  however,  the  increases  were  very 

°nC  district~ the  Kanawha— making  a  gain 
ot  ZU.UUO  tons  over  the  preceding  week. 

Production  for  September  exceeded  that  for  August 
by  many  thousand  tons,  and  at  the  rate  coal  is  now 
being  produced  it  is  regarded  as  certain  that  the 
total  output  in  October  will  overshadow  that  of  any 
month  in  the  history  of  West  Virginia.  Car  short¬ 
age  which  was  entirely  responsible  for  holding  down 
production  in  August,  has  been  virtually  eliminated, 
and  with  plenty  of  cars  available  in  all  districts  with 
the  exception  noted  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
it  will  be  possible  to  accomplish  great  things  during 
t  ie  present  month  unless  Spanish  influenza  should 
gam  a  hold  in  the  mining  regions— something  entirely 
possible  since  it  has.  already  made  its  appearance  in 
tne  Pocahontas  region.  Instead  of  distracting  at¬ 
tention  from  production,  the  Liberty  Loan  cam¬ 
paign  is  giving  added  momentum  to  the  movement 
Extremely  poor  transportation  facilities  have  made 
it  impossible  for  the  mines  of  the  Fairmont  district 
to  make  any  material  headway  in  increasing  the  coal 
output.  Not  only  is  the  number  of  cars  entirely 
inadequate  but  such  cars  as  are  furnished  are  often 
P  aced  so  late  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  the  mines 
to  get  in  a  full  day’s  loading.  It  is  felt  by  opera- 

tZMZIZi  “  imprOV'ment  "*3-  look* 

The  greatest  gain  in  output  was  in  the  Kanawha, 
where  the  total  production  reached  217,809  tons  an 
increase  of  about  20,000  tons  over  the  preceding 

TotS'  I?nawha  output  is  n°w  almost 

equal  to  that  of  the  last  week  of  Tuly 

w^eXV°  the  Ka"awba  district  the  greatest  increases 
were. shown  in  the  New  River  and  Winding  Gulf 
fields.  In  the  New  River  field  there  were  5,568  more 
gross  tons  produced  than  for  the  week  previous  the 
gross  tonnage  for  the  week  being  154,668.  Even 

UWmarre<LWfS  tHe  increase  in  tonnage  from  the 
ding  Gulf  district— 15,075  gross  tons— the  total 
gross  tonnage  produced  being  119,107. 

and1' TWCRaI  pfoduced  in  the  Pocahontas 

beforl  ™  T  ’f1Ct  t  ,an  WaS  the  case  the  week 

materiallv  VrSS  l  V°  shorta*e  was  reduced 
materially  Car  shortage  is  not  cutting  much  figure 

n7'  manufactured  was  not  so  large,  being 

d”'e  ?mm'T  Aa  '*»«  “  bein!!  ™‘le  to  ■>">- 

duce  2,000,000  tons  during  October  in  this  district. 


C.  E  Persons,  of  San  Francisco,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Director  of  Education  of  the  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration.  In  the  official  announcement  it  is  stated  that 
for  the  last  three  years  Mr.  Persons  has  been  news 
editor  of  the  western  division  of  the  Associated 
Press,  but  the  nature  of  his  new  duties  is  not  dis- 
closed. 


Situation  at  Hampton  Roads. 

During  the  month  of  September  there  was  dumped 
at  Hampton  Roads  a  total  of  1.560,972  tons  of  coal 
Of  that  amount  the  Norfolk  &  Western  dumped  714- 

mClU,deS  C°al  dumped  at  the  Ci^ 
Piers)  ,  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  442,930  tons,  and  the 

Virgi man  403,350  tons.  Allowing  for  the  holiday, 
the  month  s  dumping  was  about  up  to  the  high  aver¬ 
age  for  the  year.  For  the  past  two  weeks  coal  has 

L  Pools'T"  a  ode^tCr  Very  slowl>'-  Particularly 
n  Pools  1  and  2.  These  are  the  only  pools  that 

bunker  coal  ,s  furnished  from  to  any  extent,  Pool 

44,  which  is  prepared  Pocahontas  and  New  River  is 

07da  htt  e.  f°r  bunker  Purposes,  but  the  majority 
of  that  pool  is  being  used  for  domestic  purposes  local¬ 
ly  and  in  New  England. 

The  large  amount  of  coal  dumped  by  the  Norfolk 
&  Western  is  due  to  some  extent  to  the  fact  that 
some  Virginian  Railway  coal  is  diverted  to  that  pier 
for  dumping,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  pier  facilities 

I^the  ^  3t  La7erts  P°int  than  at  §e walls  Point 
In  the  very  near  future  the  addition  to  the  Virginian 

Rai  way  piers  at  Sewalls  Point  will  give  them  nier 
facilities  to  dump  all  coal  the  road  can  haul  from 

Poin?lneS  and  Sh°U W  makC  h  SCCOnd  to  Lamberts 

•  d°m«tic  situation  locally  has  improved  dur 
>ng  the  past  few  weeks.  Consumers  have  decided  it' 
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advisable  to  get  any  coal  the  local  dealers  have  and 
not  wait  until  cold  weather  sets  in  before  filling  their 
bins.  Very  little  difficulty  is  expected  by  the  dealers 
to  care  for  the  trade  this  Winter,  because  more  peo¬ 
ple  are  buying  all  the  coal  they  can  well  store  and 
not  depend  on  the  dealers  to  make  deliveries  as  they 
want  the  coal. 

Dumpings  in  September  for  the  past  six  years  at 
the  different  piers  at  Hampton  Roads  are  given 
below : 

N.  &W.  C.  &0.  Virginian 


1918  714,930  442,692  403,350 

1917  .  505,302  341,269  364,660 

1916  .  664,773  371,951  363,178 

1915  .  722,670  373,850  311,674 

1914  .  690,348  331,089  250,335 

1913  .  430,933  256,934  300,588 


Situation  in  Columbus. 


Steam  Trade  Continues  Somewhat  Quiet — 
Activity  in  Domestic  Situation. 

Further  modification  of  the  rules  of  the  Federal 
Fuel  Administration  forbidding  the  shipment  of  small 
sizes  into  Michigan  has  relieved  the  stress  in  the 
screenings  market  in  Ohio  territory.  The  over- 
supply  is  gradually  passing  away  and  more  normal 
conditions  are  prevailing.  There  is  still  a  good  stock 
of  screenings  and  mine-run  available,  however,  and 
that  is  expected  to  continue  for  several  weeks.  The 
modification  referred  to  above  consists  of  lifting  the 
embargo  for  the  entire  southeastern  part  of  Michigan 
which  contains  the  bulk  of  the  large  manufacturing 
establishments  and  thus  the  largest  consumers  of  coal. 

The  steam  trade  is  still  somewhat  quiet,  due  to 
the  large  stocks  held  in  storage  by  the  Ohio  users. 
Some  of  the  consumers  in  the  State  have  a  surplus 
stock  to  last  for  three  to  six  months.  In  fact,  many 
of  the  plants  enlarged  their  storage  capacity  in 
order  to  take  up  the  surplusage.  Railroads  are 
taking  a  large  tonnage  for  the  movement  of  freight. 

Domestic  trade  is  still  one  of  the  active  features 
of  the  industry.  Retailers  have  accumulated  rather 
large  stocks  in  order  to  be  in  a  position  to  take  care 
of  the  rush  when  the  first  cold  snap  appears.  Orders 
on  the  books  of  dealers  are  not  as  large  as  formerly, 
although  they  are  keeping  their  trucks  and  teams 
busy.  It  is  estimated  that  fully  75  per  cent  of  the 
domestic  coal  in  central  Ohio  has  been  stocked  by 
the  consumer.  Mine-run  is  the  most  plentiful  for 
domestic  purposes,  as  lump  is  somewhat  scarce. 
Pocahontas  is  now  out  of  the  market  and  there  is 
very  little  anthracite  available.  The  bulk  comes  from 
Ohio  fields,  with  a  sprinkling  of  West  Virginia 
splints.  Retail  prices  are  firm  at  the  figures  which 
have  maintained  for  several  weeks. 

Activity  in  Lake  Trade. 

Lake  traffic  is  still  active  and  the  prospects  are 
bright  for  a  good  tonnage  moved  to  the  Northwest 
before  the  close  of  navigation.  In  fact,  it  may  be 
that  some  lake  coal  can  be  diverted  to  other  uses 
before  the  ice  finally  arrives.  No  congestion  on  the 
upper  docks  is  reported,  as  the  movement  to  interior 
points  is  active. 

The  H.  V.  docks  at  Toledo  during  the  week 
ending  Octobr-  5  loaded  188,000  tons  as  compared 
with  200,000  tons  the  previous  week.  The  total 
loaded  since  the  opening  of  navigation  is  3,876,000 
tons.  The  T:  &  O.  C.  docks  handled  92,000  tons 
as  compared  with  85,000  tons,  making  a  total  of 
1,699,000  tons  for  the  season. 

Labor  shortage,  as  well  as  congestion  on  the  coal¬ 
carrying  lines  of  the  State,  has  reduced  the  output 
to  a  certain  degree.  On  the  T.  &  O.  C.  there  is 
considerable  congestion  and  steps  have  been  taken 
to  divert  practically  all  of  the  tonnage  originating  on 
the  K.  &  M.  to  the  H.  V.  at  Armitage,  to  relieve 
the  trouble.  The  H.  V.  is  now  getting  deliveries  on 
large  locomotives  and  the  Federal  equipment  is  now 
being  diverted  to  the  T.  &  O.  C.  to  relieve  the  lack 
of  motive  power.  Generally  speaking,  the  output  in 
the  Hocking  Valley  field  has  been  about  70  per  cent 
and  in  Crooksville  and  Cambridge  about  65  per  cent. 
Pomeroy  Bend  is  reduced  because  of  labor  shortage 
and  the  same  prevails  in  the  eastern  Ohio  district. 


Head  of  the  Lakes  Situation. 


Cite  Need  for  Drastic  Conservation  of  Soft 
Coal — Wood  Supply  a  Big  Relief. 

The  supply  of  coal  at  the  Head  of  the  Lakes  is 
very  small  for  this  time  of  the  year  and  the  situa¬ 
tion  as  regards  fuel  is  much  more  serious  than  it 
was  a  year  ago.  The  brightest  factor,  however,  is 
the  large  supply  of  wood  that  will  be  available  for 
Duluth  and  range  residents.  There  is  reported  to 
be  an  almost  unlimited  supply  of  good  wood  avail¬ 
able  at  reasonable  prices. 

The  problem  of  supplying  wood  to  Duluthians 
is  solved  and  the  municipal  woodyard  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  do  a  land-office  business.  The  local  fuel  con¬ 
servation  committee,  which  is  a  branch  of  the  Fuel 
Administration  under  the  direction  of  H.  J.  Meyer, 
State  Administrative  Engineer,  has  completed  ar¬ 
rangements  with  a  number  of  distributors  whereby 
the  people  of  Duluth  can  obtain  a  good  supply  of 
wood  from  now  on. 

The  city  has  been  divided  into  districts,  and  fuel 
distributors  in  each  district  will  take  charge  of  the 
deliveries  of  fuel  for  their  territory. 

Up  to  October  1  1,000  cords  of  wood  were  avail¬ 
able.  Contracts  for  fully  6,000  cords  more  have 
been  let  and  will  be  put  on  the  market  at  a  low 
figure.  The  wood  will  be  sold  in  lengths  of  four 
feet,  two  feet  and  16  inches.  Loggers  and  pulp 
wood  companies  have  come  forward  and  as  a  patri¬ 
otic  duty  have  taken  their  men  from  more  remu¬ 
nerative  work  and  put  them  to  cutting  wood  for  the 
city  supply.  The  Fuel  Administration  officials  urge 
the  use  of  wood  during  the  fall  and  winter  espe¬ 
cially  as  the  supply  of  soft  coal  is  short. 

With  the  maximum  output  of  soft  coal  from  the 
mines  there  will  still  be  a  shortage  of  75,000  tons 
of  soft  coal.  While  there  are  no  restrictions  placed 
on  the  amount  of  soft  coal  that  can  be  used,  unless 
the  proper  conservation  is  practiced,  it  is  probable 
that  a  number  of  Duluth  industries  will  have  to  close 
down  before  the  winter  is  over. 

Tonnage  Receipts  at  Superior-Duluth. 

Coal  receipts  at  Duluth  and  Superior  docks  were 
extremely  disappointing  during  September.  Only 
126,000  tons  of  anthracite  came  to  hand  as  compared 
to  306,667  tons  last  year.  Soft  coal  receipts  also 
fell  off,  the  amount  being  reported  at  1,679,400  tons, 
compared  to  1,841,734  tons  last  year. 

During  the  navigation  season  up  to  the  first  of 
the  month  hard  coal  receipts  amounted^  to  only 
910,500,  a  falling  off  of  335,602  tons.  Soft  coal 
receipts  for  the  season  amounted  to  6,250,900  tons, 
making  an  increase  of  223,351  tons  over  the  figures 
for  the  same  period  last  year. 

Coal  dealers  are  growing  apprehensive  over  the 
hard  coal  situation  as  they  fear  the  supply  coming 
in  during  the  remainder  of  the  season  will  not  be 
sufficient  to  care  for  the  orders  now  on  their  books. 
Supplies  at  the  docks  are  virtually  cleaned  up  and 
the  coal  is  going  out  as  fast  as  it  is  unloaded  from 
incoming  steamers.  In  the  meantime  the  policy  is 
to  deliver  coal  in  small  lots. 


Detroit  Market  Conditions. 


Recent  Zone  Changes  Work  to  Disadvantage 
of  Local  Trade. 

Neither  the  domestic  nor  the  steam  coal  situation 
affords  much  basis  for  satisfaction  or  optimism  to 
either  the  consumers  or  the  dealers.  Despite  the 
enthusiasm  aroused  by  the  Fourth  Liberty  Loan 
campaign,  the  problem  of  winter  coal  supply  remains 
a  paramount  issue  in  hundreds  of  Detroit  homes. 

Low  temperatures,  though  unseasonable,  give 
warning  of  winter  near  at  hand  and  have  stimulated 
a  buying  activity  among  household  consumers  that 
brings  appeals  which  many  dealers  are  unable  to 
satisfy  fully.  In  the  steam  coal  trade  the  Fuel 
Administration’s  order  of  September  16  altering  zone 
regulations  has  cut  down  the  business  of  Detroit 
jobbers  by  depriving  them  of  coal  desired  by  local 
industrial  plants. 

Under  the  modified  regulations,  coal  from  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Ohio  and  West  Virginia  fields  may  be  shipped 


into  the  lower  peninsula  of  Michigan  only  for  use 
of  domestic  consumers,  railroads,  gas  companies  and 
by-product  plants.  Not  even  manufacturing  plants 
operating  at  capacity  on  war  contracts  and  fortified 
by  priority  rights  in  coal  shipment  may  receive  the 
Southern  coal  which  heretofore  has  been  about  the 
only  stock  used  by  local  steam  plants. 

Gas  companies  and  by-product  plants  do  not  afford 
a  very  extensive  market ;  the  railroads  in  most 
instances  obtain  their  supply  under  direct  arrange¬ 
ments  with  the  operators,  while  retail  dealers  are 
unable  to  handle  very  much  slack  or  run-of-mine 
and  can  get  only  a  limited  quantity  of  domestic 
lump  and  other  prepared  sizes  owing  to  the  priority 
rule  stimulating  lake  shipments. 

Many  steam  users  are  reluctant  to  experiment  with 
Indiana  and  Illinois  coal,  which  has  been  zoned  into 
lower  Michigan  as  a  substitute  for  fuel  with  which 
they  are  more  familiar.  The  manufacturers  feel  they 
would  be  getting  a  bad  bargain,  and  it  is  reported 
that  a  number  of  industrial  plants,  hoping  for  an 
early  restoration  of  the  southern  coal,  are  having 
recourse  to  reserves  accumulated  earlier  in  the  year, 
to  provide  for  current  requirements.  Jobbers  say  also 
that  the  Illinois  operators  seem  unable  to  handle 
the  business  offered  them  and  that  the  better  grades 
are  being  distributed  in  the  home  market.  Complaints 
also  are  made  by  some  of  the  southern  operators 
who  are  no  longer  able  to  serve  customers  whom 
they  obtained  only  through  liberal  expenditure  of 
time  and  money. 

In  the  domestic  trade,  scarcity  of  supply  is  delay¬ 
ing  distribution.  With  receipts  of  anthracite  in 
September  amounting  to  scarcely  40,000  tons,  slow 
progress  is  made  in  supplying  two  tons  each  to  the 
homes  that  are  dependent  on  base-burners  for  heat, 
and  which  under  the  ruling  of  the  Michigan  Fuel 
Administrator  are  placed  in  a  preferred  classification. 
The  users  of  hot  air  furnaces  are  unable  to  get 
anthracite  until  they  have  purchased  a  supply  of 
bituminous  equal  to  one-half  the  amount  of  fuel  they 
expect  to  consume  this  winter,  and  are  able  to  obtain 
it  then  only  when  their  dealer  happens  to  get  some 
egg  or  grate  anthracite,  as  the  chestnut  and  stove 
sizes  are  reserved  exclusively  for  the  owners  of  base- 
burners. 

Announcement  was  made  early  in  the  week  of 
assurances  having  been  received  that  shipments  of 
anthracite  to  Detroit  during  the  present  month  would 
be  increased  to  90,000  tons. 


Receipts  of  Coal  at  Boston. 

Receipts  of  coal  at  Boston,  Mass.,  by  rail  and 
water  during  September  and  nine  months,  1917  and 
1918,  were  as  follows : 

September  Nine  Months, 


Water 

1917. 

1918. 

1917. 

1918. 

Anthracite  . 

142,613 

110,889 

1,141,684 

930,786 

Bituminous 

304,451 

541,528 

3,358,777 

4,454,703 

Rail 

Anthracite 

13,514 

26,259 

167,109 

262,654 

Bituminous 

4,799 

12,185 

112,404 

66,131 

Total 

465,377 

690,861 

4,779,974 

5,314,274 

Below  is  a  table  of  receipts  of  both  anthracite  and 
January  . . .  127,440  64,175  524,438  271,528 

bituminous  coal,  in  gross  tons,  at  Boston,  by  months, 
1917.  and  1918: 

^—-Anthracite. — \  r~- -Bituminous.-— > 


Month. 

1917. 

1918. 

1917. 

1918. 

February  . 

.  76,068 

69,024 

312,174 

351,157 

March  . . . 

.  182,452 

150,841 

449,632 

511,258 

April  . 

.  144,543 

124,311 

438,042 

440.313 

May  . 

.  ’43,986 

161,453 

401,090 

621,936 

June  . 

.  154,486 

164,423 

336,436 

465,496 

July  . 

.  163,281 

167,297 

342,674 

622,026 

August  . . . 

.  160,320 

154,768 

383,057 

683,407 

September 

.  156,127 

137,148 

309,750 

553,713 

Total 

1,308,803 

1,193,440 

3,471,181 

4,520,734 

A  retail  dealer  at  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  writes: 
“There  is  evidently  plenty  of  soft  coal  here,  many 
of  the  mills  having  a  large  amount  in  storage.  In 
regard  to  anthracite,  this  seems  to  be  very  scarce  and 
hard  to  obtain.  By  regulation  we  are  allowed  to 
deliver  but  two  tons  to  each  customer,  and  hope 
every  one  will  get  some  coal  before  winter  sets  in. 
By  the  present  outlook  it  is  doubtful  if  the  people 
receive  more  than  two-thirds  of  their  supply.” 
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Buffalo  Market  Conditions. 


Bituminous  in  Liberal  Supply,  but  Anthracite 
Still  Far  Short  of  Demand. 

The  situation  does  not  change  rapidly,  though  ship¬ 
pers  generally  report  an  increase  of  dullness,  with 
slack  in  better  demand  than  lump.  The  distinction 
as  to  sizes  is  not  made  to  any  great  extent,  shippers 
telling  their  customers  in  both  anthracite  and  bitumi¬ 
nous  that  they  must  take  whatever  can  be  obtained. 
Some  apparently  low-grade  anthracite  has  been  put 
on  the  market  lately.  Often  shippers  do  not  know 
what  to  make  of  it. 

The  jobbers  are  somewhat  divided  over  the  state 
of  the  trade.  Some  of  them  say  that  it  is  as  difficult 
as  ever  to  get  coal  out  of  the  operators,  while  others 
are  feeling  elated  over  good  shipments.  The  con¬ 
sumer  is  doing  pretty  well,  if  we  may  infer  that 
by  the  restrictions  placed  on  shipments  by  the  fuel 
authorities.  Of  course,  the  liberal  percentage  of 
breweries  on  the  list  are  there  to  stay,  but  as  a  rule 
the  others  are  merely  held  up  till  their  supplies  are 
reduced. 

Continued  reports  come  from  the  mines,  especially 
bituminous,  that  the  men  are  under  promise  to  turn 
out  coal  enough  to  meet  requirements,  but  still  the 
mine  owners  are  saying  that  some  do  not  work  as 
they  should.  This  may  mean  that  they  do  not  turn 
out  as  much  coal  as  is  needed,  but  it  may  not  mean 
that  they  are  lazy.  The  improved  car  supply  some¬ 
times  makes  it  seem  that  the  men  are  doing  less  than 
they  really  are. 

Some  Have  Plenty. 

Buffalo  is  complaining  of  lack  of  coal,  but  it  is 
mostly  anthracite.  The  most  pitiful  complaints  come 
in  from  people  who  declare  they  have  none,  and  then 
comes  the  opposite  report  of  a  rich  man  who  has 
already  laid  in  60  tons.  So  it  is  hard  to  say  what 
the  real  situation  is.  The  fuel  authorities  are  sure 
that  there  will  be  coal  enough  to  last  till  spring,  and 
few  believe  that  war  conditions  will  last  another 
winter. 

As  a  rule,  the  jobbers  are  not  hopeful.  They  see 
their  old  trade  mostly  gone,  and  what  they  still 
have,  made  up  of  certain  very  uncertain  pickings,  is 
going  to  the  zone  distributors.  The  consumers  find 
that  the  distributors  have  to  be  consulted  anyhow, 
and  so  they  go  to  them  at  the  outset  and  save  the 
time  and  trouble  of  asking  the  jobbers  for  supplies. 
It  becomes  a  matter  of  either  going  out  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  or  waiting  till  conditions  turn  in  the  jobber’s 
direction  again.  It  surely  will  do  that  some  time. 

The  anthracite  movement  by  lake  is  pretty  good, 
though  the  weekly  total  of  76,650  tons  is  about  the 
smallest  of  the  season.  The  clearances  were  37,000 
tons  to  Duluth  and  Superior,  22,000  tons  to  Milwau¬ 
kee,  7,200  tons  to  Ashland,  5,200  tons  to  Chicago, 
3,000  tons  to  Sheboygan,  1,800  tons  to  Kenosha,  and 
450  tons  to  Saugatuck.  ' 

Freight  rates  continue  at  $1  to  Kenosha,  60  to  65 
cents  to  Chicago,  55  cents  to  Milwaukee,  50  cents 
to  Sheboygan  and  48  cents  to  Duluth-Ashland. 

Shipments  for  September  were  481,394  tons,  as 
against  586,960  tons  for  the  same  month  last  season. 
For  the  season  to  October  1  the  shipments  were 
2,258,870  tons,  and  for  the  same  time  last  season 
2,900,530  tons. 


Conditions  at  Pittsburgh. 

Miners  Must  Speed  Up  If  District  Is  to 
Reach  Its  Tonnage  Quota. 

If  the  Pittsburgh  district  fails  to  produce  its  quota 
of  tonnage  demanded  by  the  Federal  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration,  and  thus  help  win  the  war,  the  fault  will  lie 
with  the  miner.  The  mine  operating  concerns  have 
on  their  pay  rolls  approximately  80  per  cent,  of  a  full 
labor  supply.  This  is  the  statement  made  yesterday 
by  R.  W.  Gardiner,  District  Production  Manager  of 
the  Fuel  Administration.  If  these  men  will  work 
full  time  the  district  can  more  than  meet  the  demand 
of  Dr.  Garfield  for  tonnage.  The  railroad  adminis¬ 
tration  in  the  past  few  weeks,  and  more  particularly 
in  the  past  fortnight,  has  given  the  mines  a  full 


supply  of  cars — or  so  nearly  full  that  the  shortage  is 
negligible — and  the  whole  question  now  is  up  to  the 
miner. 

1  hat  the  miner  is  not  doing  his  part  is  clear.  One 
company  reported  that  at  one  of  its  mines  last  Satur¬ 
day  morning  just  five  men  were  ready  to  enter  the 
mine  when  the  whistle  blew,  and  that  no  more  re¬ 
ported  during  the  day.  And  that  was  one  full  week 
after  pay  day.  Mine  owners  and  managers  all  over 
the  district  are  reporting  the  same  disinclination  on 
the  part  of  the  men  to  work  anywhere  near  full  time. 
All  sorts  of  expedients  are  being  practiced  to  get 
them  to  dig  coal.  “Slacker"  boards  are  placed  at 
mine  mouths,  mass  meetings  are  being  held  at  which 
the  necessity  for  more  coal  is  driven  home  by  earnest 
speakers,  and  a  dozen  other  ideas  are  in  use,  but  they 
haven’t  brought  the  desired  result. 

In  some  parts  of  the  district  in  the  past  few  days 
the  influenza  has  helped  hold  down  tonnage,  and  in 
two  towns  in  Indiana  County,  just  on  the  edge  of 
the  district,  nine  deaths  have  occurred  from  the  dis¬ 
ease,  the  result  being  that  production  in  that  particu¬ 
lar  section  has  been  practically  at  a  standstill.  All 
public  gatherings  in  the  State  have  been  prohibited 
by  the  State  health  department,  and  this  has  affected 
the  coal  situation  considerably.  Theaters,  movies, 
lodges  and  even  churches  have  been  closed.  With 
the  amusements  taken  away,  the  miners  are  less  in¬ 
clined  than  ever  to  give  full  time  to  their  work. 

Coal  is  being  diverted  to  the  lakes  from  every  con¬ 
ceivable  source.  As  a  result  of  this  the  Pittsburgh 
district,  should  the  navigation  season  last  a  little 
longer,  will,  in  all  probability,  ship  the  tonnage  de¬ 
manded  by  Dr.  Garfield.  It  has  taken  strenuous 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Administration  forces,  mine 
owners,  and  the  railroads,  to  bring  this  about,  but 
they  now  see  daylight,  and  unless  something  unfore¬ 
seen  happens,  Pittsburgh  will  “go  over  the  top”  with 
100  per  cent,  for  lake  shipments.  This  prediction 
may  not  be  fulfilled.  However,  the  outlook  is  that 
it  will. 

H.  K.  Stauffer,  Field  Representative  of  the  Fuel 
Administration,  was  in  the  district  during  the  latter 
part  of  last  and  the  early  part  of  the  present  week, 
looking  over  the  situation,  and  will  make  his.  report 
on  the  tonnage  available  or  likely  to  be  available  ere 
the  lake  season  closes. 


In  Central  Pennsylvania. 

Spanish  influenza  has  reached  the  central  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  coal  fields,  and  as  a  result  production,  which 
had  been  proceeding  at  a  satisfactory  pace,  is  apt 
to  be  cut  during  the  next  few  weeks.  Somerset, 
Barnesboro,  Spangler,  Johnstown  and  several  other 
towns  in  Somerset  and  Cambria  counties  are  strug¬ 
gling  with  epidemics  of  the  disease.  Somerset 
County  and  the  extreme  north  of  Cambria  County 
appear  to  be  hardest  hit,  hundreds  of  cases  being 
reported  from  comparatively  small  coal  towns.  The 
death  rate,  so  far,  has  been  low. 

The  epidemic  reached  Johnstown  last  week.  Al¬ 
most  simultaneously  came  the  orders  from  the  State 
enforcing  a  rigorous  quarantine.  Coal  operators  in 
the  districts  where  the  influenza  does  not  touch  will 
be  helped  considerably  by  the  quarantine,  as  one  of 
its  provisions,  and  one  which  is  being  rigorously 
enforced,  is  that  all  saloons  must  close. 

There  had  been  a  normal  movement  of  coal  prior 
to  the  influenza  epidemic.  Around  Johnstown  the 
mines  were  all  working  full  time,  and  the  railroads 
were  caring  for  the  rather  unexpectedly  large  out¬ 
put  by  using  box  cars  for  the  shorter  hauls,  the 
first  time  for  months  that  this  type  of  car  has  been 
used  from  this  city.  The  box  cars  were  handling 
the  wagon-loaders’  output  almost  exclusively. 

The  Liberty  Loan  drive  is  meeting  with  the  usual 
response  in  the  mines  of  this  field.  Scores  of  oper¬ 
ators  have  already  reported  their  mines  as  100  per 
cent.,  and  there  seems  every  likelihood  that  an  over¬ 
subscription  will  be  recorded,  as  the  operators  them¬ 
selves  are  taking  big  blocks  of  the  loan.  There  have 
been  no  figures  available  so  far,  but  it  is  known 
that  operations  which  turned  in  big  totals  in  other 
drives  are  trebling  their  figures  this  time. 


Liberty  Bonds  Speak  Louder  Than  Words! 


Minneapolis-St.  Paul  Notes. 

After  a  conference  with  the  Building  Man¬ 
agers'  Association  of  Minneapolis  and  the  Real 
Estate  Board,  a  fuel  conservation  committee  of 
twelve  was  named.  A  questionnaire  has  been 
prepared  and  will  be  submitted  to  steam  users, 
to  determine  how  coal  is  being-  used  in  the  larger 
plants  of  the  city.  It  is  hoped  that,  as  a  result 
of  this,  means  will  be  worked  out  t  result  in  a 
distinct  saving  of  fuel. 

A  protest  has  been  filed  with  the  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration  on  behalf  of  the  Equity  Society 
against  the  ruling  that  members  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  may  not  buy  coal  through  that  body  for  dis¬ 
tribution  to  members,  but  must  instead  buy 
through  licensed  dealers.  It  is  claimed  that  buy¬ 
ing  through  local  licensed  dealers  costs  the 
farmers  from  75  cents  to  $1  a  ton  more  than  if 
they  were  allowed  to  buy  direct. 

Complaints  have  been  made  to  the  city  council 
St.  Paul  that  coal  dealers  are  holding  back 
deliveries  of  coal,  for  the  alleged  reason  that 
they  anticipate  a  higher  price  may  rule  a  little 
later.  T  he  city  was  asked  to  turn  over  its  teams 
and  men  to  aid  in  the  delivery  of  coal,  as  a 
means  of  expediting  delivery  and  averting  the 
alleged  increased  charge.  Members  of  the  city 
commission  claimed  to  have  made  an  offer  of 
city  teams  to  coal  dealers,  only  to  be  informed 
that  they  were  not  needed.  The  teams  would 
be  taken  off  the  sprinkling  carts.  It  was  further 
claimed  that  coal  dealers  had  stated  that  they 
must  have  cash  or  prompt  payment  of  bills.  The 
latter  is  undoubtedly  true.  The  coal  trade  has 
endeavored  to  cut  down  the  terms  of  credit  to 
the  10th  of  the  month  following  delivery,  and  is 
insisting  upon  it.  As  to  the  refusal  of  teams,  if 
it  were  done  at  all,  it  would  be  because  of  lack  of 
coal  available  to  keep  more  teams  busy  than  the 
coal  dealers  already  had. 


Buffalo  News  Notes. 

Edwin  J.  Adema,  sales  agent  of  the  Frick  Coal 
&  Coke  Co.,  has  gone  to  the  Lake  Erie  Coal  Co. 
as  Buffalo  sales  agent. 

The  plan  of  loading  the  Erie  coal  over  the 
Lehigh  Valley  docks  did  not  work  well.  There 
was  too  much  tonnage  for  one  gang,  so  the  Erie 
dock  resumed  on  Monday. 

Quite  an  amount  of  special  anthracite  has  been 
offered  here  lately  and  sometimes  the  sellers  ad¬ 
vertise  in  the  local  papers.  It  is  learned  that  the 
coal  is  the  product  of  culm  piles. 

Among  the  visitors  to  the  trade  here  within  a 
few  days  was  James  E.  Clune,  secretary  of  the 
Fayette  Coal  Co.,  Pittsburgh.  The  firm  of  E.  L. 
Hedstrom  has  long  been  the  northern  agent  of 
the  company. 

There  is  a  report  that  Frank  A  Halter,  who 
went  into  the  army  from  the  office  of  the  Pennsy 
Coal  Co.  here,  is  missing.  That  is  supposed  to 
mean  that  he  is  a  prisoner  in  Germany  some¬ 
where.  His  friends  are  much  concerned  about 
him. 

The  Spanish  influenza,  or  grip,  is  cutting  down 
some  coal  production.  A  dispatch  from  the  Alle¬ 
gheny  Valley  mining  region  eatfly  this  week 
stated  that  some  of  the  mines  were  down  50  per 
cent  on  account  of  it,  the  men  are  sick  so  gen¬ 
erally. 

Canadian  visitors  to  the  coal  trade  are  not  so 
numerous  as  they  were,  though  they  would  be 
if  they  could  get  more  coal  by  that  proceeding. 
Among  the  latest  were  John  M.  Daly,  of  London; 
William  Hogg,  of  Galt,  and  Edward  Lauterback. 
of  Port  Dalhousie. 


The  Graff  Mining  Company  of  Westmoreland 
County,  has  been  granted  permission  by  the  Fuel 
Administration  to  charge  an  increased  price  for  coal 
produced  at  its  stripping  operations.  The  new  price 
is  $2.95  r.  o.  m.,  slack  or  screenings,  f.  o.  b.  cars  at 
operation. 
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Liberty  Loan  Drive  Must  Be  Speeded  Up. 

>'ew  York  Committee  at  Midway  Point  of  Campaign  Was  Able  to  Report  Only  30  Per  Cent 
of  Quota  Taken  —  “Double  Your  Subscriptions"  the  Slogan  for  Coming  Week. 


In  spite  of  the  most  active  efforts  on  the  part  of 
the  Liberty  Loan  Committee  for  the  Coal  Trade 
of  Greater  New  York,  only  about  30  per  cent  of 
the  $20,000,000  quota  had  been  raised  up  to  Thurs¬ 
day  noon,  when  the  campaign  was  more  than  half 
over.  The  exact  amount  reported  at  that  time  was 
$6,052,000. 

Notwithstanding  a  natural  disappointment  that  the 
total  was  not  larger,  the  members  of  the  committee 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  results  in  the 
coal  trade  compare  favorably  with  those  reported 
by  many  other  industries  which  have  not  been  op¬ 
erating  under  a  fixed  margin  of  profit,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  coal  men.  Moreover,  the  loan  as  a  whole 
has  been  dragging  in  this  district  and  in  many  other 
sections. 

At  the  trade  luncheon  in  the  Whitehall  Club,  on 
Wednesday,  Chairman  Burns  called  upon  the  vari¬ 
ous  sub-committees  to  redouble  their  efforts  and 
urged  the  trade  at  large  to  double,  or  more  than 
double,  their  subscriptions.  Confidence  is  felt  that 
this  appeal  will  not  go  unheeded,  and  that  during 
the  remaining  days  of  the  drive  subscriptions  will 
pour  in  at  a  rate  which  will  insure  an  over-sub¬ 
scription  of  the  coal  trade’s  big  allotment. 

The  favorable  war  news  ought  to  lie  an  incentive 
to  heavier  subscriptions,  instead  of  a  deterrent,  for 
if  the  Allies  keep  pushing  back  the  Hun  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  rate  the  war  will  be  over  before  the  time  comes 
around  for  the  Fifth  Liberty  Loan.  Therefore,  peo¬ 
ple  have  not  as  good  an  excuse  now  as  was  the  case 
in  previous  loans  to  hold  something  back  for  “the 
next  time.”  Let  us  hope  there  will  be  no  “next 
time.” 


Some  of  the  Week's  Subscriptions. 

Since  the  list  printed  in  these  columns  a  week 
ago  was  compiled  the  following  subscriptions  for 
$1,000  or  more  have  been  reported: 

Delaware.  Lackawanna  &  Western  Coal  •  Co., 
$1,000,000;  Madeira,  Hill  &  Co.,  $160,000;  J.  E.  Ber- 
wind,  $150,000;  Joseph  B.  Dickson,  $65,000;  Jesse 
L.  Eddy,  $65,000;  Thomas  Dickson,  $20,000  ;  Joseph 

D.  Eddy.  $5,000;  Whitney  &  Kemmerer  interests, 
$140,000:  Whitney  &  Kemmerer  employes,  $3,700; 
Scranton  &  Lehigh  Coal  Co.,  $110,000;  Hartmann- 
Blanchard  Co.,  $70,000;  West  End  Colliery  Co., 
$60,000;  Price-Pancoast  Coal  Co.,  $60,000;  Witten¬ 
berg  Coal  Co.,  $50,000;  Thorne,  Neale  &  Co.,  $30,- 
000;  Bacon  Coal  Co.,  $30,000;  Watkins  Coal  Co., 
$22,150;  Hencken  &  Willenbrock,  $12,000;  Hencken 
&  Willenbrock  employes,  $5,000;  Hancke  Hencken, 
$4,000 ;  Pattison  &  Bowns,  $10,000 ;  George  E.  Dick¬ 
inson,  $10,000;  Charles  S.  Somers  Coal  Co.,  $10,000; 

E.  H.  Newman  Charcoal  Co.,  $10,000;  Weber-Bunke- 
Lange  Coal  Co.,  $10,000:  Brooklyn  Union  Coal  Co., 
$10,000;  A.  H.  Ackerman,  $8,000;  Thomas  Ward 
Coal  Co.,  $7,000;  Borden  Mining  Co.,  $5,000;  J.  M. 
Creighton,  $5,000;  Martin-Camp  Co.,  $5,000,  Olin  J. 
Stephens,  Inc.,  $5,000;  G.  Robitzek  &  Bro.,  $7,000; 
Robinson,  Haydon  &  Co.,  $3,000 ;  M.  L.  Bird  Co., 
$3,000;  Henry  Meyer  &  Co.,  $3,000;  Frank  Ober- 
render,  $2,500 ;  Elem  Coal  Co.,  $2,500 ;  F  uel  Engi¬ 
neering  Co.,  $2,000;  W.  B.  Vernon,  $1,500;  E.  Rus¬ 
sell  Norton.  $1,000. 

S.  Tuttle  &  Sons  Co.,  $35,000;  Owen  &  Hill, 
$1,000;  Robert  Gordon  &  Son,  $14,000;  Charles 
Lediard,  $5,000;  John  Dobbins,  $2,000;  O.  H.  Perry 
&  Son,  $10,000;  Williams  &  Peters  employes,  $2,500; 
John  E.  Larney,  $1,000;  Z.  O.  Nelson  &  Son,  $10,000; 
Z.  O.  Nelson  &  Son  employes,  $3,050;  Z.  O.  Nelson 
Realty  Co.,  $1,500;  Thompson  &  Co.,  $1,000;  Des- 
brock  Coal  Co.,  $2,500;  Fleer  Bros.,  $10,000;  Grea- 
son.  Son  &  Dalzell,  $15,700;  Weber  &  Quinn,  $5.000 ; 
Rudolph  Reimer,  Jr.,  $10,000;  Commercial  Coal  Co., 
$10,000;  Brothers  Valley  Coal  Co.,  $15,000;  George 

S.  Weaver,  $10,000.  , 

J.  Samuel  Smoot,  $10,000;  George  Haring,  $5,000; 
J.  F.  Atkinson,  $1,000;  J.  E.  Kinlen,  $1,000;  Gavin 
Rowe,  $10,000;  R.  H.  Barnes.  $1,000;  C.  C.  Meytrott, 
$1,000:  John  P.  Gargan,  $2,500;  J.  J.  Kelly,  $5,000; 
J.  J.  Hobbs.  $5,000;  John  D.  Lohman  Co.,  $2,000; 


Corv  Bros.  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  $1,000;  Walter  H.  Nelson, 
$5,000;  Powell  &  Titus.  $5,000;  John  L.  Greason, 
$5,000;  Fries  Coal  Co.,  $4,000;  John  F.  Schmadeke, 
$1,900;  L,  Conzen  &  Son,  $2,000;  J.  Rheinfrank  Co., 
$10,000;  M.  J.  Derby,  $5,000;  Henry  Hencken,  $2,- 
000;  Thomas  Fetherston,  $2,000;  Cording  &  Salz- 
mann,  $2,000;  Central  Bridge  Coal  Co.,  $8,000. 

Bunke  &-  Meyer,  $10,000;  Leonard  Coal  Co.,  $5,- 
000;  Herman  Harjes,  $5,000;  Burns  Brothers  em¬ 
ployes,  $4,950;  Burns  Brothers  miscellaneous,  $4,- 
150;  Elmer  A.  Keeler,  $2,000:  Bulah  Coal  Mining 
Co.,  $5,000;  William  Farrell  &  Son,  $10,000;  How¬ 
ard  H.  Logue  Co.,  $3,000;  Owens  &  Co.,  $10,000; 
New  Central  Coal  Co.,  $25,000;  Jagels  &  Beilis, 
$3,000;  Weber-McLoughlin  Co.,  $15,000;  Raphael 
Rios,  $15,000;  Cleary  Bros.,  $6,000;  Marco  Bros., 
$3,500. 

Seiler  Coal  Co.,  $5,000;  Streat  Coal  Co.,  $10,000; 
H.  G.  Streat,  Jr.,  $1,000;  G.  W.  Thedford  Coal  Co., 
$10,000;  Haaren-Dartt  Coal  Co.,  $2,000;  Thedford- 
Eltz  Coal  Co.,  $12,000;  Hagedorn  Bros.,  $10,000; 
Cramer-Meyer  Co.,  $8,000;  G.  M.  Roden  &  Son, 
$2,000;  Phoenix  Coal  Co.,  $1,000;  Bradley-Mahony 
Co.,  $4,000;  William  J.  Howe  Co.,  $2,000;  Conabeer 
Coal  Co.,  $3,000;  Joseph  Gordon,  $5,000. 

Subscriptions  to  Publicity  Fund. 

The  following-named  houses  in  the  wholesale  trade 
or  otherwise  associated  with  local  coal  interests  sub¬ 
scribed  to  the  advertising  and  general  publicity  fund 
of  the  Liberty  Loan  Committee  for  this  district : 

Adelphia  Coal  Co.,  Alden  Coal  Mining  Co.,  Ameri¬ 
can  Coal  Exporting  Co.,  William  C.  Atwater  &  Co., 
Benedict  &’  Pardee  Co.,  Borden  &  Lovell,  Brothers 
Valley  Coal  Co.,  F.  H.  &  A.  H.  Chappell  Co.,  J.  M. 
Creighton,  Debevoise-Anderson  Co.,  Inc.,  Dickson  & 
Eddy,  Gavin  Rowe. 

George  D.  Harris  &  Co.,  Hartwell  &  Lester,  Heil- 
ner  &  Son,  A.  W.  Hillebrand  Co.,  J.  J.  Hobbs,  Jagels 
&  Beilis,  Leonard  Coal  Co.,  F.  R.  Long  &  Co.,  A. 
McNeil  &  Sons  Co.,  Martin-Camp  Co.,  New  Central 
Coal  Co.,  N.  Y.  Charcoal  Co.,  E.  B.  Newman  Char¬ 
coal  Co. 

Pattison  &  Bowns,  Frederic  A.  Potts  &  Co.,  W.  J. 
Rainey,  Robinson,  Haydon  &  Co.,  Sandford  &  Talbot, 
Seiler  Coal  Co.,  Weston  Dodson  &  Co.,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  &  Pennsylvania  Coal  Co.,  W'illard,  Sutherland 
&  Co.,  Williams  &  Peters,  and  Wilputte  Coke  Oven 
Corp. 


Deeper  Waterways  Proposed. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  Atlantic  Deeper 
Waterways  Association,  held  at  Boston  last  week, 
was  one  of  the  largest  in  point  of  attendance  and 
most  successful  meetings  in  the  history  of  the 
organization.  , 

Secretary  Redfield,  in  his  address,  said  he  had 
just  recommended  to  Congress  that  the  Chesa¬ 
peake  &  Delaware  Canal  be  taken  over  at  once, 
as  the  Cape  Cod  Canal  already  has  been  taken. 
The  matter  of  price  can  be  fixed  later.  Such  a 
course  was  intended  to  save  time. 

He  also  recommended  that  the  Delaware  & 
Raritan  Canal  be  taken  over  and  a  new  canal, 
with  a  depth  of  twenty-five  feet,  to  correspond 
with  the  proposed  depth  of  the  Cape  Cod  and 
Chesapeake  &  Delaware  Canals,  be  built.  This 
would  complete  the  chain  of  inland  waterways. 

Edward  F.  Henson,  a  member  of  the  executive 
council  of  the  Philadelphia  Board  of  Trade  and 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  improvement  of 
the  harbor  of  the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill  rivers 
of  that  organization,  delivered  a  most  instructive 
address  on  the  advantages  of  canal  transporta¬ 
tion  and  cited  the  growth  of  traffic  on  the  canals 
between  Philadelphia  and  the  Carolinas,  despite 
their  limited  capacity,  as  showing  their  necessity. 
He  further  said  that  the  waterway  developments 
that  have  connected  long  routes  of  natural  water¬ 
ways  like  the  Suez,  Panama,  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
Welland  and  Kiel  canals,  have  in  every  case 
proven  of  permanent  value.  The  Cape  Cod  Canal 
belongs  in  this  same  list. 


Pittsburgh  News  Notes. 

During  the  week  ending  Monday  night,  58,200 
tons  of  coal  passed  through  Lock  No.  1.  Monon- 
gahela  River,  and  153,000  tons  through  Lock  No. 
3. 

R.  W.  Gardiner,  production  manager  of  the 
fuel  administration  for  the  Pittsburgh  District, 
spent  several  days  in  Washington  in  conference 
on  the  speeding  up  of  production. 

The  Coal  Jobbers’  Association  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  District  was  formally  organized  on  Satur¬ 
day  last  at  a  meeting  in  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce.  Charles  S.  Bygate,  of  Pittsburgh,  was 
chosen  as  president;  Ira  Bixler,  of  Pittsburgh, 
was  elected  vice-president ;  L.  A.  Quinlivan,  of 


Pittsburgh,  treasurer.  Executive  Committee: 
A.  R.  Hamilton,  J.  Earl  Myers,  J.  K.  Barber  and 
F.  G.  Lamb,  all  of  Pittsburgh.  The  board  of 
directors  includes  C.  S.  B.  Ward,  A.  R.  Hamilton, 
F.  G.  Lamb,  J.  K.  Barber,  L.  A.  Quinlivan,  Charles 
S.  Bygate,  W.  R.  Crowthers,  J.  Earl  Myers,  Ira 
Bixler  and  W.  G.  Forney,  Pittsburgh;  M.  L. 
Taylor,  Morgantown,  West  Virginia;  S.  A.  Car- 
son,  H.  C.  Buterbaugh,  Greensburgh,  J.  Fred 
Kurtz,  Connellsville,  and  G.  M.  Hockheimer, 
Uniontown.  The  association  will  be  devoted  to 
furthering  the  interests  of  the  firms  dealing  in 
coal  in  car-load  or  larger  lots.  Offices  will  be 
opened  in  Pittsburgh. 


Notes  of  Interest. 

The  National  Coal  Association  has  distributed  to 
its  members  copies  of  Preference  List  No.  2,  issued 
by  the  Priorities  Committee  of  the  War  Industries 
Board,  which  supersedes  Preference  List  No.  1  and 
its  various  supplements.  The  new  list  includes  nearly 
5,000  plants  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  which 
had  been  granted  priority  rights  up  to  September  3. 

Shipments  of  anthracite  to  Canada  in  the  eight 
months,  January  1  to  September  1,  amounted  to 
2,632,34 7  tons,  as  against  3,511,556  tons  in  the  cor¬ 
responding  period  last  year,  this  being  a  decline 
of  879,209  tons.  On  the  other  hand,  bituminous 
shipments  for  the  eight  months  showed  a  gain 
of  598,254  tons,  the  figures  being:  1918.  10,421,406 
tons;  1917,  9,823,152  tons. 

It  has  probably  been  noticed  that  despite  ample 
advice  given  by  fuel  administrators,  daily  and  weekly 
papers  and  other  sources  by  which  the  public  receive 
guidance,  very  few  trees  have  been  cut  down  for 
fuel  purposes  anywheres  hereabouts.  Wood  as  a 
fuel  is  apt  to  be  too  expensive  and  the  public  will  be 
prone  to  rely  upon  coal  no  matter  what  the  difficul¬ 
ties  of  getting  a  supply  thereof  may  be. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  reports  on  coal  production  that 
are  to  be  furnished  to  the  Commission  on  Forms  C-l 
and  C-2  are  due  within  30  days  after  the  close  of  a 
previous  calendar  month.  .Reports  on  coal  produc¬ 
tion  in  September  should  be  sent  to  the  Commis¬ 
sion  before  November  1.  They  should  be  addressed 
to  “Coal  Section,  Federal  Trade  Commission,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.”  Forms  C-l  and  C-2  can  be  obtained 
only  by  making  application  to  the  Commission. 

Among  the  old  collieries  which  have  been  reopened 
because  of  present-day  market  conditions  and  im¬ 
proved  mining  methods  is  the  Hollywood,  at  Hazle¬ 
ton,  abandoned  30  years  ago.  It  is  now  being  oper¬ 
ated  by  Pardee  Bros.  &  Co.  and  employs  some  200 
men.  The  Hacklebernie  colliery,  between  Mauch 
Chunk  and  Summit  Hill,  the  first  anthracite-produc¬ 
ing  mine  in  the  United  States,  is  to  be  reopened  by 
the  Mount  Pisgah  Coal  Co.,  organized  a  few  months 
ago  at  Mauch  Chunk.  There  are  other  similar  cases 
throughout  the  region.  In  some  instances  the  work 
being  conducted  consists  of  pillar-robbing,  while  in 
others  thin  seams  and  deep  seams  which  could  not 
be  profitably  worked  years  ago  are  now  Ving  suc¬ 
cessfully  developed. 
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Columbus  News  Notes. 

A.  W.  Kuhns,  treasurer  and  manager  of  the  Co¬ 
lumbus  office  for  the  R.  A.  Woods  Coal  Co.,  Cleve¬ 
land,  has  returned  from  a  business  trip  to  Toledo 
and  Detroit, 

Walter  H.  Schuler,  manager  and  principal  owner 
of  the  Enterprise  Coal  Co.,  Marion,  has  been  called 
to  the  colors  and  the  announcement  is  made  that 
his  sister,  Irene  M.  Schuler,  will  have  active  charge 
of  the  business  during  his  absence. 

0.  Jones  Dorsey,  of  the  Ashbrook-Dorsey  Coal 
Co.,  is  spending  a  portion  of  his  time  at  Belle, 
in  the  Kanawha,  W.  Va„  field.  He  is  president  of 
the  Carter  C.  M.  Co.,  whose  output  at  the  point 
named  is  handled  by  the  former  enterprise.  The 
leases  cover  1,100  acres. 

Another  modification  of  the  recent  embargo  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  shipping  of  screenings  into  Michigan 
has  been  received  by  local  operators,  which  permits 
the  shipping  of  small  sizes  in  southeastern  Michi¬ 
gan.  1  his  is  taken  to  mean  to  all  territory  from 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  to  Bay  City,  Mich. 

M.  M.  Morrow,  commonly  known  as  “Bob,” 
formerly  sales  manager  for  the  Hocking  Valley 
Brick  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of  the  New  York  Coal  Co’, 
has  been  commissioned  a  captain  in  the  fuel  and 
forage  division  of  the  Quartermaster’s  Department 
and  will  have  charge  of  fueling  cantonments  and 
other  Army  institutions  in  the  East. 

The  G.  C.  Silcott  Coal  Co.,  Columbus,  chartered 
recently  with  a  capital  of  $25,000,  has  been  organized 
by  the  election  of  George  C.  Silcott,  president,  and 
Leo  Silcott,  secretary-treasurer.  The  concern  suc¬ 
ceeds  the  Silcott  Coal  Co.,  which  has  been  in  busi¬ 
ness  for  some  timp.  Offices  will  be  opened  in  the 
Brunson  building,  and  a  general  jobbing  business 
will  be  done.  ,.;i  , 

Heiner,  the  new  mining  camp  of  the  Daniel  Boone 
Coal  Co.,  in  the  Hazard  field,  Kentucky,  is  approach¬ 
ing  completion,  and  will  be  ready  for  the  opening 
of  the  third  mine  about  December  1.  The  camp 
is  a  modern  one,  with  miners’  homes  and  other 
features  of  a  much  better  character  than  the  ordi¬ 
nary.  The  property  is  located  on  the  L.  &  N.  Rail¬ 
road.  The  camp  is  named  after  H.  H.  Heiner, 
president  of  the  company. 

John  Heiser,  one  of  the  best  known  of  the  retailers 
in  Ohio  and  probably  the  oldest  in  active  business, 
died  at  Shelby,  recently,  from  old  age.  He  had  been 
ill  for  several  weeks.  Mr.  Heiser  was  born  on  a 
farm  in  Mercer  county,  and  after  serving  in  the 
Civil  War  established  a  plow  business  in  Shelby. 

In  1879  he  started  the  retail  coal  business,  which  he 
conducted  until  his  death.  He  was  79  years  of  age. 
The  business  has  been  operated  in  late  years  under 
the  name  John  Heiser  &  Son. 

1  he  Hoffman  Mining  Co.,  Columbus,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $25,000  to  operate  a 
mine  in  Pike  county,  on  the  B.  &  O.  The  company, 
which  is  entirely  distinct  from  the  Hoffman  Coal 
Co.,  has  purchased  about  110  acres  and  leased  addi-  ■ 
tionai  territory.  The  mine  was  worked  at  one  time 
but  later  abandoned.  The  incorporators  are  T.  J. 
Hoffman,  Adam  Kieffer,  Homer  F.  Blosser,  Howard 
Powers  and  Walter  Sweazy.  T.  J.  Hoffman  is 
president  and  Homer  F.  Blosser,  secretary.  Head 
quarters  will  lie  in  Columbus. 


New  Administrator  at  Detroit. 

I  >etroit,  Mich.,  Oct.  10. — Detroit  is  no  longer  able 
to  boast  of  having  a  multi-millionaire  local  fuel 
administrator.  James  Couzens  has  resigned  to  give 
a  larger  share  of  his  time  and  attention  to  his  cam¬ 
paign  as  nominee  for  Mayor  on  the  Republican 
ticket. 

His  duties  as  Chairman  of  the  Wayne  Countv 
Fuel  Committee  will  be  taken  over  by  the  State 
Fuel  Administrator,  who  is  moving  his  headquarters 
from  Lansing  to  Detroit.  Actual  experience  in  the 
coal  business  was  gained  by  Mr.  Couzens  some  20 
years  ago  in  the  office  of  Alexander  Y.  Malcomson. 
He  later  became  associated  with  the  Ford  Motor  Co. 
and  is  rated  that  company’s  largest  individual  stock¬ 
holder  next  to  Henry  Ford. 


Cincinnati  Notes. 

Ohio  and  Kentucky  operators  have  pledged  to  in¬ 
crease  their  output  this  month. 

O.  O.  Smith,  of  the  Sun  Coal  Co.,  Richmond,  Ind., 
was  in  the  city  last  week  looking  up  old  friends. 

1  he  James  P.  Bolger  Coal  Co.,  Cincinnati,  was 
chartered  last  week  with  a  capitalization  of  $25,000. 

Ben  E.  Tate,  manager  of  the  Interstate  Coal  & 
Dock  Co.,  Ashland,  Ky.,  was  a  visitor  at  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  office  Saturday. 

L.  M.  Ford  of  the  Mathew  Addy  Co.  has  returned 
from  a  four  weeks’  vacation  spent  at  Lake  Placid 
N.  Y.,  Atlantic  City  and  New  York  City. 

Z.  E.  Kitchen,  formerly  cashier  of  the  Smokeless 
Fuel  Co.,  has  gone  into  the  coal  game  with  Harry 
Blum,  formerly  sales  manager  of  the  Ohio  &  Ken¬ 
tucky  Fuel  Co. 

Roy  E.  Moser,  representative  of  the  Illinois  Steel 
Co.  at  Cincinnati,  was  in  Huntington,  West  Va.,  the 
early  part  of  last  week  in  regard  to  the  coal  supply 
for  the  company. 

E.  A.  Spreen  of  the  Winefrede  Coal  Co.  is  in  the 
officers’  training  school  at  Camp  Sherman,  O.  W. 
H.  Morgan  of  the  Red  Dragon  Coal  Co.  is  in  the 
officers’  school  at  Camp  Taylor,  Ky. 

Ralph  J.  Wilson,  treasurer  of  the  Winefrede  Coal 
Co.,  whose  headquarters  are  in  Philadelphia,  was 
here  this  week  on  an  inspection  tour.  He  will  go 
to  the  company's  mines  after  leaving  here. 

Because  of  the  threatened  epidemic  of  influenza 
and  the  order  of  the  city  administration,  there  were 
few  visitors  among  the  coal  trade  in  Cincinnati  the 
past  week,  although  no  embargo  on  traveling  has 
been  placed  by  the  city  fathers. 

from  all  indications  the  car  supply  on  the  coal 
carrying  lines  for  the  past  week  was  about  one  hun¬ 
dred  per  cent.  Movement  was  excellent  and  very 
few  complaints  were  heard  except  those  regarding 
the  labor  shortage. 

Cr,  J-  Christie,  vice-president  of  the  Reliance  Coal 
&  Coke  Co.  and  of  the  Fleischmann  Co.,  is  very  ill 
at  his  home  with  what  is  thought  to  be  Spanish  in¬ 
fluenza.  This  is  the  first  case  of  this  kind  so  far 
reported  among  the  coal  trade. 

Lessons  in  economy  will  be  given  pupils  in  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grades  of  the  public  schools  under 
the  direction  of  the  National  Fuel  Administration, 
the  lessons  will  include  talks  on  the  necessity  of 
conserving  natural  gas,  coal,  food  and  clothing. 

Ohio  and  Kentucky  operators  have  pledged  them¬ 
selves  to  increase  their  output  this  month  so  that  it 
will  greatly  exceed  the  output  of  last  month.  This 
is  necessary  as  it  behooves  every  wide-awake  dealer 
to  get  in  a  storage  pile  before  bad  weather  sets  in 
and  railroads  begin  to  tie  up. 

Roy  Holmyard,  of  the  Ohio  &  Kentucky  Fuel  Co., 
is  one  of  the  live  members  of  Team  T  of  the  Liberty 
Loan  workers  and  has  been  putting  aside  the  coal 
business  this  week  and  selling  stacks  of  Liberty 
Bonds  T.  H.  Richardson,  manager  of  the  Consoli¬ 
dation  Coal  Co.,  is  another  indefatigable  worker  for 
the  good  cause. 

John  Laing,  president  of  the  Wyatt  Coal  Co.  of 
Charleston,  W.  Va..  was  a  visitor  among  the  trade 
this  week.  Mr.  Laing  is  recovering  from  injuries  re¬ 
ceived  recently  in  an  automobile  accident  in  Boone 
County,  when  an  automobile  overturned  and  pinned 
him  under  the  wreckage.  He  is  able  to  be  about 
again,  but  walks  with  a  decided  limp. 

The  coal  situation  in  Cincinnati  is  favorable  ac¬ 
cording  to  C.  R.  Hebble,  Secretary  of  the  Hamilton 
County  Fuel  Administration  Committee.  Mr.  Hebble 
says  that  the  stocks  on  hand  at  factories  and  in  re¬ 
tail  yards  are  large  and  that  the  movement  of  coal 
is  steady.  He,  however,  warns  that  rigid  economy 
is  necessary  to  prevent  repetition  of  the  conditions 
existing  last  winter. 


Big  District  Tonnage  Records. 

W  ashington,  Oct.  10. — Record-breaking  coal 
production  in  important  bituminous  districts  is  re¬ 
ported  for  the  week  ended  September  28  by  the 
United  States  Fuel  Administration.  Good  results 
are  particularly  marked  in  districts  where  the  coal 
has  special  qualities  for  war  work. 

The  Connellsville  district  has  made  the  phenom¬ 
enal  record  of  744,842  tons,  against  a  previous  high 
record  of  736,621  tons,  or  a  gain  of  8,221  tons.  When 
it  is  considered  that  Connellsville  coal  is  the  largest 
single  fuel  factor,  both  as  to  coal  and  as  to  coke,  in 
the  war  munitions  program,  the  importance  of  the 
patriotic  contribution  made  by  the  coal  miners  and 
operators  in  this  district  is  apparent. 

Indiana  also  reported  a  record  week,  with  an  out¬ 
put  of  688,598  tons,  a  gain  of  24,246  tons  over  the 
week  ended  September  21,  which  in  itself  was  a 
record. 

A  gratifying  gain  in  the  output  of  high-grade 
bunker  coal  was  reported  in  the  Tug  River-Poca- 
hontas  field  of  West  Virginia.  Production  for  the 
week  ended  September  28  was  469,732  tons,  which  is 
only  4,164  tons  less  than  the  total  for  the  record  week 
of  July  27.  The  increase  over  the  week  ended  Sep¬ 
tember  21  was  30,922  tons. 

An  increase  of  23,120  tons  of  coal  for  the  Navy 
and  the  Army  transports  is  the  contribution  of  the 
New  River  and  Winding  Gulf  fields  of  West  Virginia 
for  the  week  ended  September  28.  Reports  to  the 
Fuel  Administration  show  that  the  tonnage  for  that 
week  was  306,628,  an  advance  of  more  than  seven 
per  cent  over  the  previous  week. 


Kanawha  Operators  Pushing  Loan. 

Charleston,  W.  Va.,  Oct.  10.— With  a  view  to 
putting  their  share  of  the  Fourth  Liberty  Loan  over 
more  successfully  than  any  they  have  entered  yet,  a 
meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Kanawha  County 
Coal  Committee  was  held  at  the  Edgewood  Country 
Club,  attended  by  practically  every  member  of  the 
organization.  The  intention  is  to  more  than  raise  the 
$1,000,000  which  has  been  allotted  to  the  coal  com¬ 
panies  and  their  employes. 

G.  R.  Thomas,  of  the  Carbon  Fuel  Co.,  was  a 
visitor,  and  his  services  were  enlisted  in  the  work, 
which  has  been  outlined  as  meaning  a  $100  bond  for 
each  employe  in  the  service  of  the  various  coal  con¬ 
cerns  doing  business  in  Kanawha  County,  or,  in 
other  words,  it  means  an  average  of  $12  per  ton  for 
every  ton  of  coal  mined  in  the  county,  for  one  day’s 
allotment. 

The  membership  of  the  committee  includes :  D 
H.  Morton,  Burn  well;  C.  S.  Smith,  Charleston;  John 
Laing,  Charleston;  W.  E.  Wright,  Charleston;  T. 

Buddy,  Gallagher;  C.  S.  Paisley,  Ward;  Joseph 
McKevar,  Cedar  Grove;  J.  A.  Willis,  Coalburg-  Mr 
Barron,  Winifrede;  H.  H.  Fletcher,  Quincy,  j.  H.' 
Honaker,  Highcoal ;  F.  O.  Harris,  Cannelton ;  D  C 
Kennedy.  Charleston;  J.  A.  Page,  Decota ;  Josiali 
Keelv,  Kayford,  and  J.  C.  Blair,  Charleston. 


The  dinner  of  the  Philadelphia  Coal  Exchange 
which  was  to  have  been  held  on  the  evening  of  the 
10th.  has  been  indefinitely  postponed,  this  being 
necessary  by  the  order  of  the  Director  of  Health  of 
that  city.  A  later  date  will  be  arranged  as  soon  as 
conditions  make  it  possible. 


Wagon  Mine  Operators  Meet. 
Clarksburg,  W.  Va.,  Oct.  10.— If  plans  discussed 
at  a  large  meeting  of  team  track  operators  and  truck 
loaders  held  here  recently  at  the  instance  of  D.  R. 
Lawson  District  Representative,  are  approved  by 
tie  Fuel  Administration,  it  will  mean  at  least  200 
more  cars  a  day  for  the  “Snow-bird”  mines,  which 
have  fared  rather  badly  of  late  in  the  number  of 
cars  received. 

It  is  now  proposed  to  change  present  zoning  ar¬ 
rangements  so  as  to  permit  the  shipment  of  coal  in 
cars  to  points  in  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Pennsylvania.  In 

™'SMWky  ib°X.  CfrS  t0  be  returned  to  western  points 
could  be  loaded  with  coal.  It  may  not  be  necessary 

o  send  a  delegation  to  Washington  to  work  out 
the  plan,  since  B.  &  O.  officials  have  approved  the 

noffifn  m  hC  zone>, but  a  committee  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  in  case  it  should  be  necessary  to  take  the 
matter  up  with  Washington 


The  tipple  and  other  buildings  at  the  Pike  Coal 
Co.  s  mine  near  Petersburg,  Ind,  were  burned  last 
Sunday  night  by  a  fire  which  is  believed  to  have  been 
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For  Second  Time  on  Record  Bituminous  Out¬ 
put  Passes  13,000,000-Ton  Mark. 

Production  of  bituminous  coal  during  week  end¬ 
ing  September  28,  as  reported  by  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  for  the  second  time  in  the  history 
of  the  coal  industry,  exceeded  13,000,000  net  tons. 
This  was  the  third  successive  week  of  increased 
bituminous  production. 

The  output  during  the  week  is  estimated  at 
13  043,000  net  tons,  an  increase  over  the  same  period 
of’  1917  of  1,863,000  net  tons  or  16.7  per  cent.  The 
output  exceeded  that  of  the  previous  week  by  325,000 
net  tons.  The  average  daily  production  during  the 
week  is  estimated  at  2,174,000  net  tons,  9  per  cent 
in  excess  of  the  average  daily  production  for  the 
coal  year  to  date  and  6.7  per  cent  in  excess  of  the 
average  daily  requirements  during  the  balance  of  the 
coal  year  to  make  up  the  deficit. 

The  only  other  week  in  which  the  production 
exceeded  13,000,000  tons  was  that  ending  July  13,  of 
this  year. 

During  the  past  six  summer  months  or  the  nrst 
half  of  the  coal  year,  production  of  bituminous  coal 
is  estimated  at  311,216,000  net  tons.  This  amount 
is  33,418,000  net  tons  or  12  per  cent  greater  than 
the  production  during  the  same  period  of  1917,  but 
it  falls  short  of  estimated  requirements  during  the 
coal  year  to  date  by  10,897,000  net  tons  or  3.4 
per  cent. 

The  increase  in  estimated  requirements  during  this 
period  over  the  output  for  the  same  period  of  last 
year  amounted  to  44,315,000  net  tons  or  approxi¬ 
mately  16  per  cent. 

The  report  shows  increased  shipments  from  all 
bituminous  coal  districts  during  the  week  ending 
September  28  compared  with  the  preceding  week, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Cumberland,  Piedmont- 
Somerset  and  Tennessee-Kentucky. 

Shipments  of  bituminous  coal  from  tidewater 
ports  during  the  week  show  an  increase.  All  North 
Atlantic  harbors  report  improvement  in  the  weeks 
shipments. 

Anthracite  production  for  the  week  ending  Sep¬ 
tember  28  is  estimated  at  2,071,000  net  tons,  an 
increase  over  the  preceding  week  of  224,000  net 
tons  and  over  the  corresponding  week  of  last  year 
of  65,000  net  tons. 

Underwood  Official  Ice  Breaker. 

Frederick  D.  Underwood,  president  of  the  Erie 
Railroad,  is  official  ice-breaker  of  the  Port  of  New 
York.  In  making  this  appointment  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  has  co-operated  with  the  United  States  Fuel 
Administration  and  the  New  York  State  Fuel  Ad- 
ministration  to  clear  the  way  for  coal  should  the 
bay  and  river  become  ice-bound.  The  War  Depart¬ 
ment  has  sole  jurisdiction  over  navigable  waters. 

Mr.  Underwood  is  a  veteran  ice-breaker.  When 
in  charge  of  the  “Soo”  Lines  he  devoted  most  of 
his  time  in  winter  to  keeping  the  Straits  of  Mackinac 
open  for  car  ferries  and  other  vessels  and  he  knows 
how  to  handle  heavier  ice  than  New  York  ever  saw. 
Hereafter  he  will  be  in  charge  of  harbor  operations 
in  New  York  and  New  Jersey  waters  as  affected 
by  ice  conditions.  The  Federal  Government,  through 
the  Shipping  Control  Committee,  will  furnish  vessels 
suitable  for  breaking  ice  under  Mr.  Underwoods 
direction. 


Delivery  Rules  at  Fort  Wayne. 

The  following  rules  governing  the  distribution  of 
anthracite  are  in  effect  rt  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. . 

1.  No  anthracite  to  be  delivered  to  any  house¬ 
holder  who  already  has  a  supply  on  hand. 

2.  No  delivery  of  chestnut  coal  for  base-burners 
to  exceed  two  tons.  No  delivery  of  anthracite  for 
furnaces  to  exceed  five  tons.  The  balance  due  in 
both  the  above,  to  be  delivered  after  December  1, 
provided  we  receive  the  coal. 

3.  Dealers  must  take  orders  from  their  former 
patrons,  and  agree  to  deliver,  as  they  receive  the  coal, 
each  order  in  its  proper  turn,  and  the  customer  must 
sign  the  card,  furnished  by  the  dealer. 


As  announced  in  this  paper  last  week,  the  work  of 
figuring  out  the  anthracite  allotments  for  the  various 
towns  and  cities  in  New  York  State  has  been  com¬ 
pleted,  and  New  York  City  is  due  to  receive  ap¬ 
proximately  8,000,000  tons  of  domestic  sizes  during 
the  current  coal  year. 

The  official  figures,  which  have  since  been  issued, 
place  the  city’s  allotment  at  8,005,975  tons.  This 
is  an  increase  of  872,547  tons  over  the  coal  year 
1916-1917,  when  the  shipments  to  Greater  New  York, 
for  local  use,  totaled  7,133.428  tons  of  prepared 
sizes,  according  to  the  most  reliable  figures. 

The  Anthracite  Committee  of  the  United  States 
Fuel  Administration  announces  that  1,650  communi¬ 
ties  in  the  State  are  allowea  to  have  anthracite  this 
year,  while  239  places  are  deprived  of  hard  coal 
because  there  is  plenty  of  wood  or  other  fuel  for 
local  use. 

Of  the  communities  which  have  not  been  denied 
anthracite  entirely,  1,345  are  to  receive  amounts 
ranging  from  a  few  tons  to  15,000  tons  this  year; 
20  get  over  15.000  tons  and  less  than  25,000  tons; 
18  are  due  to  receive  more  than  25,000  tons  and  less 
than  50,000  tons ;  16  are  down  for  shipments  ranging 
from  50,000  tons  to  100,000  tons,  while  11  cities 
outside  of  Greater  New  York  have  quotas  in  excess 
of  100,000  tons  each. 

It  is  to  be  noted  in  this  connection  that  quite  a 
number  of  consolidations  have  been  made,  so  that 
certain  cities  and  towns  will  act  as  distribution 
points  for  one  or  more  neighboring  communities. 

Allotments  of  Eleven  Cities. 

Below  is  a  tabulation  showing  the  1916-1917  ship¬ 
ments  to  11  leading  cities  in  the  State,  not  including 
New  York  City,  together  with  their  1918-1919 


allotments  : 


Shipments 

Allotments 

Coal  Y ear 

Coal  Year 

1916-1917 

1918-1919 

Tons 

Tons 

Rochester  . 

.  512,914 

599,865 

Buffalo  . 

.  481,217 

599,016 

Syracuse . 

.  322,651 

380,212 

Albany  . 

.  967,639 

296,058 

Schenectady  . 

.  163,058 

192,870 

Troy . 

.  82,572 

191,186 

Utica  . 

.  189,959 

183,637 

Binghamton  . 

.  121,449 

139,135 

Niagara  Falls  . 

.  72,996 

132,983 

Yonkers  . 

.  121,418 

125,000 

Mt.  Vernon  . 

.  38,299 

107.829 

Other  Details  of  Distribution. 

The  allotments  of  certain  other  towns  and  cities 
are  as  follows : 

Tonnage  over  50,000  tons — Watertown,  90,000  tons  ; 
Elmira,  87,206;  Auburn,  81,285;  Poughkeepsie,  81,047 ; 
Fonda,  78,721 ;  Kingston,  72,263;  Ithaca,  70,718; 
Newburgh,  67,122;  New  Rochelle,  67,000;  Oswego, 
65,038;  East  Buffalo,  60,000;  Amsterdam,  58,035; 
White  Plains,  57,000;  Saratoga,  55,600;  Glens  Falls, 
52,957;  Rome,  52,448. 

Tonnage  over  25,000  tons — Cohoes,  48,000  tons ; 
Lockport,  47,500:  Cortland,  40,929;  Watervliet, 
39,000;  Port  Chester,  34.250;  Middletown,  33,522; 
North  Tonawanda,  33,250;  Ilion,  33,000;  Ogdens- 
burg,  33,000;  Little  Falls,  32,000’,  Geneva,  31,720; 
Oneonta,  31,018;  Fulton,  30,000;  Beacon,  30,000; 
Tarrytown,  28,500;  Hempstead,  27,293;  Black  Rock, 
26,500;  Peekskill,  26,500. 

Tonnage  over  15,000  tons— Canandaigua,  24,590: 
Corning,  24,500;  Norwich,  24,246;  Ossining,  23,500; 
Hudson,  23,483;  Oneida,  23,100;  Plattsburg,  22,252 ; 
Rensselaer,  21,567;  Mamaroneck,  21,000;  Rhinebeck, 
20,000;  Jamestown,  19,860;  Herkimer,  19.000;  Cat- 
skill,  18,500;  Nyack,  18,411:  Seneca  Falls,  18,300; 
Hastings-on-Hudson,  18,000;  Waverly,  18,000;  Haver- 
straw,  17,758;  Tuckahoe,  17,000;  Carthage,  16,000. 

Allotments  included  with  other  cities — Suspension 
Bridge  tonnage  placed  in  Niagara  Falls  quota; 
Solway  and  Split  Rock  with  Syracuse;  West  Albanv 
with  Albany;  East  Chester  Creek  with  Mount  Ver¬ 


non  ;  East  Kingston  with  Kingston ;  South  Amster¬ 
dam  and  Fort  Johnson  with  Amsterdam;  Glovers- 
ville  and  Johnstown  with  Fonda ;  Saratoga  Springs 
with  Saratoga;  Hastings  with  Hastings-on-Hudson, 
which  gets  18,000  tons  as  listed  above. 


A  Traffic  Renaissance. 

Old  Brooklynites  everywhere,  in  the  old  section 
on  the  Heights,  in  the  hill  territory  of  social  prom¬ 
inence  in  the  ’70’s  and  ’80’s,  and  over  beyond  in  the 
newer  sections,  east  and  south,  as  well  as  those 
whose  pursuits  have  carried  them  far  afield,  must 
have  read  with  particular  interest  of  rush-hour  con¬ 
ditions  on  the  ferries  last  Saturday. 

As  the  dailies  have  told,  after  the  Jersey  disaster 
of  the  morning,  an  unfounded  rumor  as  to  a  still 
more  terrific  explosion  impending  caused  a  suspen¬ 
sion  of  service  on  the  subways  and  bridges  for  an 
hour  or  more  on  Saturday  afternoon,  and  even  this 
brief  interruption  tended  to  divert  a  great  throng 
to  the  waterfront  to  avail  themselves  of  the  old-time 
boat  service. 

To  the  employes  and  others  in  the  more  or  less 
deserted  neighborhood  it  must  have  seemed  like  a 
dream— thousands  of  passengers  clamoring  for 
transportation,  and  some  even  riding  on  the  tops 
of  the  boats.  What  memories  of  the  days  when 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  was  in  his  prime  and  a  hun¬ 
dred  horse-cars  or  more  started  every  hour  from 
the  foot  of  Fulton  Street ! 

To  close  observers  of  current  happenings  the  in¬ 
cident  was  particularly  notable  because  it  followed 
almost  directly  after  the  filing  of  a  petition  in  bank¬ 
ruptcy  by  a  well-known  concern  whose  hotel  and 
restaurant  at  the  principal  Brooklyn  ferry  was  such 
a  place  of  resort  in  the  olden  days  but  had  seen  the 
crowd  gradually  shift. 

It  is  not  strange  that  nearly  every  paper  in  town 
was  prompted  to  refer  editorially  to  the  brief  resin - 
rection  of  ferry  traffic  on  its  old-time  basis. 


Some  Blast  Furnaces  Report  an  Improvement 
in  Quality  of  Coke. 

A  number  of  blast  furnaces  now  report  a  notice¬ 
able  improvement  in  the  quality  of  coke  received,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Connellsville  Courier.  There  has  not 
been  enough  experience  with  the  change  to  permit 
any  estimates  being  made  as  to  how  it  will  serve  to 
increase  pig  iron  production  and  in  no  case  is  it  re¬ 
ported  that  coke  formerly  distinctly  below  standard 
has  returned  to  the  full  standard  of  peace  and  com¬ 
petitive  times. 

Apart  from  any  improvement  that  may  have  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  quality  of  coke,  there  is  an  increase  in 
pig  iron  production  due  to  the  weather.  October 
is  traditionally  the  month  of  heaviest  pig  iron  output. 
It  should  be  noted  that  when  pig  iron  production 
decreases  in  summer  on  account  of  high  humidity 
the  coke  consumption  does  not  decrease  likewise,  the 
extra  coke  being  consumed  on  account  of  the  mois¬ 
ture,  and  thus  heavier  pig  iron  production  at  the 
present  time  does  not  mean  greater  coke  consump¬ 
tion  per  blast  furnace  in  consequence.  In  the  ter¬ 
ritory  tributary  to  the  Connellsville  region  practical¬ 
ly  no  furnaces  are  reported  definitely  short  of  coke. 

Transactions  in  foundry  coke  continue  but  there 
is  no  large  turnover.  Many  foundries  have  made 
contracts  at  various  times  so  that  a  large  part  of  the 
foundry  coke  movement  is  now  under  contract.  Only 
occasionally  is  any  furnace  coke  offered  in  the  open 
market,  and  there  is  not  as  much  allocating  of  coke 
as  there  was. 


Alexander  E.  Outerbridge,  Jr.,  writing  to  the 
Philadelphia  Ledger,  states  '.hat  the  term  “by-product 
coke”  is  now  well  applied,  for  the  coke  so  made  is 
really  the  by-product,  the  derivatives  having  more 
value  than  the  coke  itself.  Hence,  coke  is  the  by¬ 
product,  not  gas,  tar  and  all  other  chemicals  ob¬ 
tained. 
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New  York  Notes. 

H  M.  W .  Spring,  president  of  the  Spring  Coal 
to.,  Boston,  was  among  the  week’s  visitors  from 
New  England. 

C.  E.  Davenport,  of  the  Seaboard  Coal  Co.,  has 
returned  from  a  trip  to  Chicago  and  other  cities 
in  the  Middle  West. 

A.  D.  Thompson,  of  the  Tidewater  Coal  Ex¬ 
change,  returned  Monday  from  a  month’s  vaca¬ 
tion  in  the  Adirondacks. 

Abel  Mishler,  sales  manager  of  the  Blaine  Min¬ 
ing  Co.,  recently  spent  a  week  inspecting  the 
company’s  mines  in  West  Virginia. 

D.  P.  Stanton,  New  York  manager  of  the 
Logan  Coal  Co.,  is  back  at  his  desk  again  after 
being  laid  up  for  a  few  days  with  illness. 

1  he  Liberty  Coal  Co.  has  been  organized  by 
Lucious  T.  Koons,  of  the  Majestic  Coal  Co.,  120 
Broadway,  for  the  purpose  of  doing  a  retail  business 
in  this  city. 

In  view  of  the  remarkable  comment  of  the  Mayor 
in  a  recent  letter  on  the  coal  situation,  is  it  any 
wonder  that  the  press  and  public  in  general  draw 
strange  conclusions  relative  to  coal  matters?  It 
seems  to  be  the  fate  of  the  industry  to  be  misunder¬ 
stood. 

The  Harlem  branch  of  the  Local  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration,  which  is  located  at  9  West  124th  street,  has 
been  placed  in  charge  of  J.  D.  Hayes.  He  will  have 
jurisdiction  over  practically  the  whole  of  Harlem 
and  Washington  Heights,  with  the  exception  of  the 
district  of  Harlem  east  of  Lenox  avenue. 

Modestly  announcing  that  a  committee  of  its  mem¬ 
bers  has  “thoroughly  investigated  the  fuel  problem 
in  all  its  phases,  from  the  mine  to  the  consumer,”  the 
V  oman  Citizens’  League  of  Jamaica  has  passed  a 
resolution  urging  President  Wilson  to  take  over  the 
coal  mines  and  have  them  operated  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment. 

“The  city  should  control  the  output  of  a  group 
of  mines,”  says  Commissioner  Day,  of  the  New 
^  ork  Department  of  Markets,  who  finds  his  propo¬ 
sition  for  the  delivery  of  1,500  tons  of  anthracite  a 
day,  commencing  August  1,  petering  out  as  decisively 
as  a  German  drive.  But  the  proposition  is  not  very 
convincing,  says  the  Herald,  in  view  of  the  failure  of 
the  present  experiment. 

The  influenza  epidemic  is  hitting  the  coal  trade 
all  along  the  line.  Locally  it  is  felt  in  both  whole¬ 
sale  offices  and  retail  yards,  which  were  already 
so  short-handed  that  the  temporary  loss  of  other 
employes  by  illness  was  a  rather  serious  matter 
in  some  instances.  Word  also  comes  to  hand  of 
the  ravages  of  the  disease  in  the  anthracite  and 
bituminous  regions.  Conditions  are  particularly 
bad,  it  is  said,  at  mines  along  the  Western  Mary¬ 
land  Railway,  and  production  in  that  field  has 
taken  quite  a  drop  as  a  result. 

Owing  to  so  many  apartment  houses  and  resi¬ 
dences  in  Brooklyn  being  without  coal,  County  Ad¬ 
ministrator  Gunnison  has  suspended  the  one-third 
delivery  rule  and  has  ordered  the  local  dealers  to 
make  only  one  and  two-ton  deliveries  to  private 
families  and  five  and  ten-ton  deliveries  to  apart¬ 
ments.  There  will  be  no  further  deliveries  of  larger 
amounts  of  domestic  sizes  until  everyone  in  the 
borough  who  is  able  to  pay  for  a  ton  of  coal  has  at 
least  that  much  in  his  cellar.  The  situation  in  Brook¬ 
lyn  is  said  to  have  improved  a  good  deal  in  the  last 
two  weeks  because  of  heavier  receipts  and  the  new 
distribution  rules. 

William  H.  Carpenter,  of  Dexter  &  Carpenter, 
v\ho  was  recently  granted  a  Captain’s  commission 
in  the  Quartermaster’s  Corps,  is  about  to  sail  for 
France,  where  he  will  co-operate  with  other  Ameri¬ 
can  coal  men  in  distributing  coal  required  by  the 
Army.  He  and  his  associates  will  not  be  concerned 
with  the  obtaining  of  this  tonnage  but  only  with  its 
distribution  after  it  reaches  France.  It  will  be  scat¬ 
tered  far  and  wide  in  large  quantities  and  in  small, 
and  as  the  railroad  service  of  the  country  is  natur¬ 
ally  affected  by  immediate  contact  with  military 
operations,  it  is  easily  to  be  seen  that  they  have  a 
large  task  before  them. 


I  here  are  indications  that  Commissioner  of 
Markets  Day  has  learned  considerable  about  the 
coal  business  since  early  in  the  summer,  when 
he  solemnly  assured  the  public  that  he  had  con¬ 
tracted  for  300,000  tons  of  anthracite  to  relieve 
the  suffering  among  the  poor  of  the  city  next 
winter.  Deliveries,  it  was  stated,  were  to  begin 
at  the  rate  of  1,500  tons  a  day  in  August.  Now, 
however;  the  commissioner  is  quoted  as  saying 
that  New  \ork  will  be  lucky  if  100,000  tons  is 
obtained  as  a  result  of  his  efforts,  including  No. 
4  buckwheat  and  other  steam  sizes,  his  source  of 
supply  being  two  culm  banks  which  are  not  guar¬ 
anteed  to  turn  out  100  per  cent  stove  and  nut. 

A  few  weeks  ago  we  mentioned  the  large  amount 
of  coal  required  for  the  Pelham  Bay  Naval  Training 
Camp  and  it  would  appear  that  a  good  part  of  the 
quantity  has  already  been  delivered.  In  fact,  there 
has  recently  been  some  comment  here  in  regard  to 
there  being  very  liberal  shipments  to  various  camps. 
It  is  pointed  out  that  in  view  of  the  Government’s 
authority  to  seize  and  divert  coal  at  any  time,  the 
camps  could  run  with  small  reserves,  thus  leaving 
more  tonnage  available  for  the  commercial  trade. 
However,  the  matter  is  probably  as  broad  as  it  is 
long,  for,  with  the  tonnage  already  forwarded  and 
stored  at  the  camps  it  will  not  have  to  be  looked 
after  later  on,  and  there  will  be  that  much  out  of 
the  way. 

The  difficulties  of  the  Delmonico  establishment 
show  that  an  old  name  is  not  everything  in  the 
attaining  of  business  success.  Our  elder  business 
men  will  recall  many  instances  along  this  line. 
Seemingly  they  have  come  more  frequently  in  recent 
3  ears  than  they  formerly  did.  In  the  ancient  days, 
so  to  speak,  it  did  seem  as  if  “old  established”  was 
a  ven  potent  factor,  but  recalling  what  changes  fol¬ 
lowed  the  death  of  E.  S.  Jaffrey  and  H.  B.  Claflin  in 
the  dry  goods  line  and  recalling  the  difficulties  of 
Harper  &  Bro.  and  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  in  the  pub¬ 
lishing  line,  it  is  evident  that  times  change.  The 
spirit  of  hustle  in  a  new  concern  is  very  often  the 
dominant  factor  that  puts  it  ahead  of  the  older  en¬ 
terprises  in  its  line. 

1  he  tonnage  handled  through  the  harbor  for 
the  past  week  has  been  the  lightest  since  way 
back  in  the  winter,  when  frozen  coal  was  a 
factor.  Last  Saturday’s  big  explosion  near  South 
Amboy  caused  the  piers  at  that  place  to  suspend 
operations  entirely,  as  the  men  knocked  off  work 
to  seek  safety  for  themselves  and  their  families. 
At  Perth  Amboy,  conditions  were  nearly  as  bad, 
and  even  Port  Reading  was  affected  to  quite  an 
extent.  This  week  the  men  were  slow  in  return¬ 
ing,  for  in  many  cases  their  homes  had  been 
damaged  and  it  was  necessar}7  to  make  repairs 
or  look  around  for  new'  quarters.  Then  the  in¬ 
fluenza  set  in  among  the  working  forces,  not  only 
at  the  Amboys  and  Port  Reading,  but  at  all  the 
other  ports.  So  many  men  are  laid  up  that  it 
may  be  some  little  time  before  a  normal  tonnage 
can  be  handled  over  the  piers  unless  the  epidemic 
is  checked  more  quickly  than  now  seems  possible. 

The  influenza  epidemic  is  hitting  the  coal  trade 
nesday  under  the  auspices  of  the  Wholesale  Coal 
Trade  Association  was  one  of  the  best  attended 
trade  gatherings  held  here  in  some  time,  upwards 
of  60  being  present.  The  principal  object  was  to 
stimulate  interest  in  the  Liberty  Loan  campaign, 
and  it  is  believed  that  it  will  have  a  beneficial 
effect  on  the  sale  of  bonds.  While  Judge  Wad- 
hams  sent  word  that  an  unexpected  call  from  out 
of  towm  prevented  him  from  keeping  his  promise 
to  deliver  an  address,  Captain  McCoy,  of  the 
Royal  Scots  Regiment,  was  present  and  gave  a 
highly  interesting  account  of  his  experiences  at 
the  front,  and  M.  F.  Burns,  chairman  of  the 
Liberty  Loan  Committee,  made  a  speech  in  which 
he  emphasized  the  necessity  of  liberal  subscriptions 
if  the  New  York  coal  trade  is  to  go  over  the  top 
with  its  $20,000,000  quota,  only  about  25  per  cent 
of  which  had  been  placed  up  to  Wednesday,  when 
the  campaign  was  practically  half  over. 


The  more  a  man  talks  the  less  time  he  has  for 
achieving  success. 


Editorial  Notes. 

In  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle 
under  date  of  October  3d,  Dr.  Garfield  said  that  the 
speed-up  proposition  had  not  been  overlooked;  that 
he  had  been  giving  the  matter  close  personal  atten¬ 
tion  for  a  long  time  and  that  the  recent  announce¬ 
ment  was  the  last  step  in  a  very  arduous  and  some¬ 
what  delicate  campaign  to  change  the  working  habits 
of  the  miners. 

The  transfer  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Rail¬ 
way  Co.’s  fleet’  of  barges  and  tugs  from  Philadelphia 
and  New  England  to  the  Port  Reading  and  New 
England  coal  trade  shows  a  loss  of  231  vessels  and 
127,807  in  tonnage  in  September’s  foreign  and  coast¬ 
wise  arrivals  and  clearances,  as  compared  with  the 
same  month  last  year,  according  to  the  Commission¬ 
ers  of  Navigation  of  Philadelphia,  who  held  their 
monthly  meeting  a  few  days  ago. 

A  friend  who  has  been  studying  the  annual  report 
of  one  of  ,the  eastern  railroad  companies  observes 
that  the  expense  of  cleaning  tracks  last  winter  was 
greater  than  the  aggregate  for  the  'six  preceding 
years,  owing  to  the  abnormal  snowfalls  and  cold 
vyaves.  Now  he  wonders  if  the  Railroad  Administra¬ 
tion  will  claim  credit  for  saving  money  on  this  item 
in  tlie  event  of  a  mild  winter.  It  has  always  been 
considered  good  politics  to  take  credit  for  large 
crops. 

Teuton  propagandists  in  this  country  are  believed 
to  be  making  a  strong  effort  to  cripple  shipyard  work 
More  than  100,000  additional  workers  are  needed  in 
the  shipyards  to  keep  ship  production  at  a  maximum 
pace.  By  an  insidious  campaign  of  lies  about  work¬ 
men  being  killed  or  maimed  in  the  shipyards  Ger¬ 
man  propagandists  are  endeavoring  to  keep  men  out 
of  the  j  ards.  The  United  States  Government  is  mak- 
mg  an  effort  in  every  yard  in  the  country  to  trace 
these  lies  to  their  source,  and  it  is  certain  that  the 
malefactors  will  he  severely  dealt  with. 

Comment  was  recently  made  as  to  New  York 
coal  men  failing  to  take  proper  advantage  of  a  table 
leserved  for  them  at  a  popular  luncheon  club,  and 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Cincinnati  Chamber  of 
Commerce  has  had  the  same  experience.  Five 
months  ago  the  directors  installed  a  dining-room  in 
the  T_  nioii  Central  Building,  for  the  purpose  of  pro¬ 
viding  an  opportunity  for  members  to  become  better 
acquainted  with  each  other.  Now  the  president  of 
the  Chamber  announces  that  it  will  be  necessary  for 
moie  members  and  their  friends  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  dining  and  lunching  facilities  in  order  to  make 
the  innovation  a  success. 

There  are  still  ships  in  which  men  may  go  down 
to  the  sea.  The  war  has  brought  back  the  old  square- 
rigger,  the  bark  and  the  brig,  the  schooner  and  the 
barkentine.  There  are  sails  at  sea,  more  sails  than 
the  ocean  traveling  world  has  seen  in  twenty  years 
The  limitations  of  the  sailing  ships  are  obvious 
They  can  carry  only  non-perishable  goods,  and  they 
cannot  run  away  from  surface  or  sub-sea  warships. 
They  are,  in  a  sense,  hazardous  to  navigate  and  they 
are  slow.  But  one  must  wonder,  when  the  war  is 
done  and  the  American  merchant  flag  is  seen  in 
every  port,  how  much  is  due  to  books  and  pamphlets 
and  speechmaking,  and  how  much  to  the  sight  of 
ships,  or  the  pictures  of  ships,  under  full  sail.  The 
lure  of  the  sea  is  still  the  lure  of  the  sailing  ships, 
and  not  of  the  machine.— Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

No  statement  is  forthcoming  from  any  officials 
relative  to  the  Evening  World’s  so-called  expose  of 
coal  trade  conditions.  Of  course,  the  comment 
doubtless  seems  extremely  silly  to  the  practical  men 
of  the  coal  trade,  but  we  surmise  that  to  ninety-nine 
out  of  every  hundred  of  the  Evening  World’s  read¬ 
ers  it  is  gospel  truth,  particularly  when  bearing  the 
name  of  Sophie  Irene  Loeb,  who  is  known  as  a  very 
bright  woman  and  one  who  has  done  a  great  deal 
of  good  work  in  the  newspaper  line,  particularly  in 
connection  with  reform  movements  of  one  sort  or 
another.  Of  course,  it  is  not  for  us  to  say  how  other 
concerns  should  be  managed,  but  to  the  bystander 
who  knows  something  of  the  coal  trade  and  some¬ 
thing  at  least  of  the  New  York  populace  it  certainly 
seems  as  if  a  statement  should  be  made  in  one  form 
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Further  loading  and  shipping  facilities  are  being 
arranged  for  by  the  Fairmont  &  Clarksburg  Fuel  Co. 
at  its  Fairmont  plant,  where  additional  siding  room 
is  being  provided.  The  superintendent  is  H.  F.  Wat- 


W ANTED:  Steam  or  electric  digger  to 
hoist  coal.  Also  hopper.  Address :  Wilkes- 
Barre  Coal  Co.,  123rd  street  and  East  River, 
New  York. 


RETAIL  COAL  YARD  WANTED :  Pre¬ 
ferably  located  in  New  York,  Brooklyn  or 
Long  Island  section.  Responsible  party.  Ad¬ 
dress:  “Retail  Yard,”  care  of  Saward’s 
Journal. 
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Another  inched  ,,  MOrC  Mone7  f°F  MinerS  OF  LeSS  Coal.” 

a  few  days  ago  at  a  yard  near  Peekskill,  N.  Y.  It  is  First  Anthracite  and  Then  Bituminous  Men  Should  Cot  Arma,„.  c  t  u  t» 

of  1,000  tons  capacity  and  will  be  used  for  hauling  4nv  Tw_  .  "  ,  ®  “  Sllou]d  Get  Advance,  Says  Labor  Paper,  and 

coal  to  naval  stations  along  the  coast.  "  ry  i  lav  V  ill  Tend  to  Cause  Production  Losses. 

State  Administrator  Jenkinson  of  New  Jersey  is  •  American  Coal  Miner. 

contemplating  closing  the  local  lighting  plants  at  For  the  first  time  since  the  anthracite  miners  became  grant  necessarv  r, 

Chatham,  Madison  and  Summit  and  turning  their  attlllaied  with  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  the  occasion  demands  If  nPa  mT  !°  3S 

business  over  to  the  large  public  service  corporation  a  wa«e  conference  is  being  held  to  determine  an  in  the  coal  industry  are  Inlll  ^'/n^'r0”5 

with  lines  in  that  part  of  the  State.  It  is  expected  “’crease  for  the  hard  coal  men  in  advance  of  an  field  will  act  wisely  if  he  ill  alntame.d-  Dr-  Gar- 

that  this  will  effect  quite  a  saving  in  coal  consump-  ^ment  being  reached  for  bituminous  miners.  in  the  conference  of  miners’  iZ 

ti0n-  .L“der  normal  conditions  anthracite  operators  being  hehl  at  ^shlv.Z  thi  l  °Pera’°r5 

The  recent  reduction  of  30  cents  per  ton  in  the  Participate  in  a  wage  conference  until  of  anthracite  miners’  “wages  Ancf  in^oin^T*"^ 

price  of  by-product  coke  is  said  to  have  resulted  from  ,  bituminous  wage  scale  was  fixed.  Somebody  will  be  folly  to  grant  an  increase  that  £;i<° 

high-priced  coal  contracts  having  expired  and  to  the  f  b  ^  ^  fS  t0  when  and  where  wage  measure  up  to  the  level  of  wages  f  eimz  n J  1  -° 

fact  that  there  are  certain  local  switching  charges  ~nfer?n«s  are  to  be  held.  Dr.  Garfield  has  called  Eastern  munition  plants  s  pya  a  1  “ 

which  made  the  price  of  by-product  coke  higher  than  the  miners’  leaders  and  operators  together  because  ‘  industries  shipyards  and  other  war 

beehive,  when  the  price  of  by-product  was  made  the  JlTe'wtuminous  ’  regl°nS  “  gr63ter  tha"  ”  °f  C0UrSe’  this  wil1  mean  a  tremendous  big  increase 

pS,v:  fre,8h‘ from  ,he  nearest  ™s‘““sa„ritu,ed  s„,ely  t0  ,he  lack  of  organi.  -racta,m°L'rtaLeE;s;  ~s  ^ 

John  T.  Manson,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  has  accepted  boasT  100  per^cenT union  oT'w  fields. ‘hey  first  began  mining  hard  coaf^Ewemually  "in 
for  a  period  of  five  years  the  chairmanship  of  the  check-off  and  closed  shon  work^  H  ‘f®  the  standard>zation  of  wages,  a  big  increase  would 

committee  having  in  charge  the  New  Era  movement  the  anthracite  the  union  has  1Pc  u  con  '  Ions-  n  necessarily  have  to  be  given;  hence  the  sensible 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Mr.  Manson  has  long  organization  with  onen  <hnn  1  %  ^1!  60  Ptr  ,Cen‘  thlng  t0  do  is  to  grant  an  increase  now,  at  a  time 
been  prominent  in  church  work,  and  is  a  ruling  elder  collecting  dues  is  entirely  vohinTarv  ^  ^  °f  WhC?  Z  Country  needs  the  services  of  the  miners 

in  the  Benedict  Memorial  Presbyterian  Church  of  The  value  of  a  '  vo  ,untary- .  .  greater  than  at  any  time  in  its  history 

New  Haven.  The  amount  to  be  raised  during  the  strated to  the  GovZmenfT f 1  ^  T'  Many  °f  Dn  Garfield’s  advisers  are  of  the  opinion 
five-year  period  is  $75,000,000.  been  demonstrated a  ZZ  35  *  haS  that  only: anthracite  miners  should  be  give  an  increase 

It  is  officially  announced  that  Dr.  Garfield  expects  times  of  peace  V  C  eac  e"  0  mdustnes  in  at  this  time.  But  a  survey  of  the  bituminous  coal 

to  announce  his  decision  in  the  anthracite  wage  in-  Dr.  Garfield’s  flat  refusal  to  tail-  .ms  indicates  that  a  substantial  increase  must  like- 

crease  matter  on  next  Tuesday,  the  15th.  "con-'  with  the  miners  at  wlSSgSn  a V"w\e£s  a^  Z'T  miners  if  production 

ferences  between  Dr.  Garfield  and  labor  leaders,  as  did  not  cause  a  ripple  in  the  Wtuminou^  fiekT  The  Th  c- 

well  as  representatives  of  the  operators  and  the  officials  of  the  union  appealed  to  all  miners  alike  to  .-S®  ™lners  ,0'[  tbe  Central  Competitive  Field  are 

l  .  S.  Department  of  Labor,  have  been  under  way  in  remain  at  their  posts  and  continue  to  do  their  level  Tt  °  work  bard  a“d  produce  coal  while  anthra- 
Washington  since  the  middle  of  last  week.  Every  best  to  increase  production  Th e"  hi tu m  1  n 'I m  C'tC  wages  are  adjusted  but  as  soon  as  a  decision 

effort  it  is  stated,  is  being  made  to  reach  a  conclu-  accepted  the  wholesome  advice  of  their  officials  In  multinlv^a  Jeir  demands  f°r  ,ike  consideration  will 

sion  by  next  Tuesday.  Little  doubt  is  felt  in  trade  the  anthracite-half  union  half  non-union— sporadic  iPl  Z  ™  lncrease  15  there  will 

circles  but  what  the  hard  coal  miners  will  get  an  strikes  broke  out  that  threatened  for  a  time  to  T1  e.xodua..of  miners  to  other  industries. 

’“"ease.  spread  over  the  entire  region  S  V*  T  ^  The  Fuel  Admm>stra- 

A  meeting  of  the  Tri-State  Coal  Stripping  Asso-  This  should  be  convincing  to  the  Fuel  Adminis-  wages Eve^bodv  Zn  Z  Z  adj,,Sting  al)  mine 

ciation,  composed  of  the  owners  of  stripping  opera-  tratlon  that  the  best  labor  policy  to  pursue  would  given  'and  unnecessaryTelaf  "J"®3-8®  ISnt0  b* 

S:  ^ect, y  w;th  the  union  offices  and  to  fend  ’to  ^ 

mated  that  the  membership  represents  a  possible  TV^t  p  •  e  ^  ,  ===  — = - = 

output  of  8,000,000  tons  annually,  with  a  full  car  FrlCe  tor  Keclalmed  Coke.  West  Virginia  Mining  Notes, 

supply.  The  directors  are:  W.  J.  Sampson,  Youngs-  '  maximum  price  of  $5.50  on  mixed  sizes  of  do-  Among  other  new  oneratinns  wbirP  ,,,;n  ,  a 

town,  O. ;  J.  A.  Swanberg,  Danville,  Ill.;  E.  J.  F.  mestic  coke  reclaimed  from  dump  piles  has  been  fixed  at  Hartland  is  that  of  F  Fpiut  i  ru  s  arted 

Rea,  Cleveland,  O. ;  W.  W.  Keefer,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. ;  by  ^  ^eld.  effective  September  30.  The  order  The  Lima  Cot,  r  /  “V °f  fhar,eSt0n- 

Everett  berguson,  Steubenville,  O. ;  R.  S.  Price  provides  that :  J  ma  yoaI  Co.,  of  Lima,  Ohio,  chartered  a 

Cleveland,  O.,  and  A.  W.  Jones’,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  ’  “The  rmtximum  price  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  f.  o.  b.  'i’13'^  ^ff,y  developments  near  Clay. 

Although  it  was  generally  known  that  the  Arctic  CarS  at,  tlle  Point  where  produced,  for  mixed  sizes  of  T,  rZ  ZZ  alVVa-'' 

Coal  Co.,  in  which  American  capitalists  were  origi-  proper,y  screened  and  cleaned  beehive  or  by-product  •  ,,1e  G,lesapeake  Coal  Co.,  which  has  its  operation 

nally  interested,  had  been  mining  coal  on  Spitzber^en  q6  reclalmed’  under  permit  issued  by  the  Coke  111  p  airmont  field,  has  put  in  an  electric  hoist  as 

for  several  years,  the  existence  of  a  German-owfed  fBurCaU  °f  thf  United  State5  F«1  Administration,  wdl  as  other  new  equipment. 

mine  on  the  island  was  not  a  matter  of  common  ZZ  accumulated  breeze  piles  and  suitable  for  _  Improvements  have  been  made  by  the  Marion  Gas 

knowledge  on  this  side  of  the  ocean  until  a  recent  , 10  pllrposes’ s'lad  ^)e  fiye  d°Hars  and  fifty  cents  koa'  G°-  at  plant  near  Fairmont,  including  the 

report  from  London  announced  its  seizure  by  a  Brit-  <<in  ,  installation  of  a  new  water  system  and  the  building 

ish  expedition.  It  is  said  that  the  expedition  sailed  *i  t  *  where  wagon  deliveries  are  made  by  of  a  IarSe  number  of  houses. 

several  months  ago,  with  supplies  enough  to  last  for  deliven-'mf  v° hf ^ bandlin&  and  Further  development  in  the  Kanawha  region  is 
three  years,  and  that  work  is  now  being  pushed  on  a  trator  for  tbP  ?  3S  ,‘he.  Federal  Fuel  Adminis-  presaged  by  the  purchase  by  J.  B  Hart  of  the  Hart 

arge  scale  to  supply  coal  for  the  expeditionary  sha^approve  ”  “  "  h  SUCh  deHvery  is  made  ,and  Co,,iery  Co-  ^  a  tract  of  5,4W  aefes  adiaceni 

..?^eS/n,n0rthern  Ru?s.la  and  t0  consumers  in  that  to  the  operations  of  the  company.  Coal  to  be  minPrt 

part  of  the  country  which  is  controlled  by  interests  tr  ~ Z  I  - -  will  be  taken  from  the  Cedar  Grove  M,  9  r-  a 

friendly  to  the  Allies.  Hampton  Roads  Coal  Dumpings.  other  seams  found  in  the  Kanawha  field!  *"  a'K 

Reports  from  France  indicate  that  it  will  take  at  ' °VCr  ZZrZT  railroad  piers  The  Consohdation  Coal  Co.  has  under  way  the  in¬ 

several  months  to  get  the  coal  mines  at  Lens  in  News  b^mondiT^8  P°rtSV  ?5or and  Newport  -^allation  of  a  system  of  self-drainage  for  several  of 
shape  to  produce  even  a  limited  tonnage.  It  is  said  "  ~  '  LamherT35  ^  f0  °WS;T  mines  near  Fairmont,  so  that  in  at  least  two  of 

tha  they  have  been  flooded,  the  hoisting  and  ven-  Month  pCW3 ”S  ^wport  Total  them  pumps  will  no  longer  be  needed.  A  two  mile 

tilating  systems  destroyed,  the  surface  works  burned,  January  '  378  076  ZZlf,  Svh'i  I918’  ZZ  Tq  C3rry  °ff  the  Water  from  mines  Nos  25 

and  it  is  feared  that  the  explosion  of  heavy  charges  February  58343Q  ZtZn  Z'ZZ  897&3  ^9  and  48  and  from  a  part  of  Mines  Nos.  27  and  52' 

z?  ■■£%  II  is 

fZ  ■■■■  iS  %%  newdra,mSesystem,whichhasbcenaboi,tha,fcom. 

treat  is  equal  to  that  involved  in  the  opening  of  July  .  S  j38-160  1.535,475  Fairmont,  W.  Va  Oct  10 -An  arhi,  x  •  u 

TZ  ^  ^  « III 

any  unnecessary  loss  of  time.  °ta  6.175,251  3,309,083  4,016,082  13,500,078  tion.  The ^  40Ucents  ^e^resents"! 

The  Attorney  General  has  asked  for  th  ♦  •  A  n°te  fr0m  HoIIand.  Mich.,  states  that  that  town  !o  Z  Fairm°nt  frei&h‘  '"in  order 

ponement  of  the  hearings  of  all  nP,  H  th  P°St'  ls  ?uite  well  supplied  with  the  kinds  of  soft  coal  mirfet  mat.ter  ProPerly  before  the  Railroad  Ad- 
suits  until  the  next  Jerm  of  hZZZ  r  ^  "hich  are  ava,IahF  under  the  zoning  system  both  effPP  °  T  a  reqUeSt  that  a  p^-ra,e  be  made 
These  include  the  so-called  anthracite  casein  dom.est,c  users  and  retail  dealers  having  fair  stiks  the  folio  ^embers  °.f  the  association  have  designated 

the  Reading  interests  a“1h“?ef«L?“*  ”  ^  iS  a]m0St  an  ^  q'antit^W-  “ ^  D‘ 

art,  S.  F.  Elkins,’  B.  M.  Chaplin  andH.  ’C.^Greer"' 
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The  boys  who  get  the  boys  across 


Over  half  a  million  of  these  sailor  boys 
there  are,  fighting  their  fight  in  a  way 
that  will  ring  down  through  the  ages. 

Manning  giant  battleships,  swift 
cruisers,  lithe,  lean  destroyers  that  guard 
the  road  to  France,  they  are  putting 
America  into  the  fight  three  thousand 
miles  away — Men — Guns — Food — Am¬ 
munition. 

And  they’re  keeping  us  in  the  fight, 
delivering  the  necessities  of  war  through 
seas  of  danger,  winter  and  summer,  with 
steady,  tremendous  power.  When  the 


big  fight  comes  their  way,  they  are 
ready  to  fight,  to  die,  to  win. 

They  don’t  simply  “go  across.”  They 
have  to  fight  their  way  across,  to  land 
the  men  who  will  fight  clear  through  to 
Berlin. 

They  are  seldom  mentioned  in  news¬ 
paper  war  headings,  these  sailor  boys  of 
ours;  but  they  are  performing,  day  by 
day  and  hour  by  hour,  a  service  without 
which  the  war  could  not  be  won. 

Millions  of  dollars  must  be  spent  each 
month  to  keep  that  service  up;  hundreds 
of  new  ships  now  on  the  ways  must  be 
manned  and  fitted  out. 


Liberty  Bonds  will  do  it — 

will  help  these  boys  safeguard  the  boys  they  get  across 

Lend  the  way  they  fight  —  Buy  Bonds  to  your  utmost 
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Pittsburgh  Retailers  Anxious. 


Dealers  Urge  Administration  to  Allot  Heavier 
Tonnage  as  Measure  of  Protection. 

Retail  coal  dealers  of  Pittsburgh  and  immediate 
vicinity  are  asking  the  local  fuel  administration  for 
a  weekly  tonnage  of  22,500  tons  to  supply  the  de¬ 
mands  of  their  trade  for  the  coming  cold  weather. 
Fuel  Production  .Manager  R.  W.  Gardiner  has  recom¬ 
mended  that  they  be  granted  that  amount  of  tonnage, 
in  order  to  supply  the  demand  for  fuel  from  domestic 
consumers. 

The  dealers  are  not  getting  coal  in  sufficient  quan¬ 
tities  to  more  than  supply  the  running  demand 
of  their  trade  Hardly  any  of  them  are  able  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  full  amounts  asked  by  householders  to  com¬ 
plete  their  winter  supply. 

The  request  for  the  tonnage  asked  was  made  by 
D.  J.  Kennedy,  president,  and  J.  C.  Flood,  secretary, 
of  the  Retail  Coal  Dealers’  Association,  at  a  confer¬ 
ence  held  between  them  and  representatives  of  the 
Fuel  Administration,  including  H.  K.  Stauffer,  field 
representative  of  the  Administration,  who  came  to 
Pittsburgh  to  study  the  situation  and  made  recom¬ 
mendations.  The  local  association  men  asked  that 
this  much  coal  be  diverted  from  the  lake  trade  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  local  situation,  but  this  was 
refused  unless  the  lake  situation  was  such  thad  an 
excess  tonnage  was  reported. 

Quite  a  number  of  the  wagon  mines  that  supplied 
this  trade  have  been  penalized  for  loading  dirty  coal 
and  this  has  cut  down  the  tonnage  available.  Prac¬ 
tically  no  coal  is  going  into  storage  now  to  meet  the 
demand  for  retail  deliveries  after  the  colder  weather 
comes,  and  the  dealers  hardly  can  look  forward  to 
any  relief  along  this  line  until  after  the  lake  season 
is  over. 

This  covers  the  situation  in  so  far  as  bituminous 
tonnage  is  concerned.  For  those  who  have,  in  pre¬ 
vious  years,  burned  anthracite  in  their  homes,  the 
situation  is  still  more  unpromising.  Orders  for  an¬ 
thracite  tonnage  that  were  placed  early  in  the  sum¬ 
mer,  have  not  yet  been  filled,  in  many  instances,  and 
it  is  doubtful  if  they  will  be  filled.  Efforts  to  secure 
relief  from  the  prohibition  order  issued  by  the  State 
Fuel  Administrator  have  not  met  with  any  success 
worth  while,  and  the  question  remains  an  open  one 
\vhether  anthracite  will  be  available  in  quantities  that 
■\vfll,  in  any  way,  meet  the  demand. 

Retail  dealers  also  face  the  probability  that  many 
persons  who,  in  the  past,  burned  gas,  will  have  to 
turn  to  coal  for  their  fuel  needs.  The  P'uel  Adminis¬ 
tration  has  been  investigating  the  gas  supply,  and  it 
is  likely  some  regulation  of  gas  will  be  imposed.  If 
the  regulations  go  so  far  as  to  include  household  con¬ 
sumption,  then  the  retail  coal  dealer  is  going  to  face 
a  more  insistent  demand  than  otherwise  would  be 
the  case. 

District  Fuel  Administrator  D.  W.  Kuhn  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  sufficient  coal  will  be  available  for  Pitts¬ 
burgh’s  needs,  but  so  far  this  fall  has  not  permitted 
storage  in  full  quantities  by  the  consumer.  E.  K.  R. 


Chicago  Trade  Notes. 

Roe  Mackey,  Deputy  Fuel  Administrator  for  Cook 
County,  has  returned  to  his  desk  in  the  Kimball  Hall 
Building  after  an  absence  of  several  weeks  due  to 
illness. 

I.  P.  Runyan,  of  the  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  Retail 
Coal  Dealers'  Association,  has  cleared  up  two  bad 
spots  in  Illinois  by  organizing  the  dealers  in  White- 
side,  St.  Clair  and  Madison  Counties.  He  reports 
that  the  lessons  in  the  benefits  of  co-operation  taught 
by  Ihe  Fuel  Administration’s  control  is  having  an  ex¬ 
cellent  effect  upon  men  who  formerly  were  inclined 
to  fight  alone.  They  are  coming  to  realize  that  they 
must  take  the  initiative  in  bettering  conditions  in 
the  trade,  and  not  pass  the  buck  to  the  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istration.  The  organization  meeting  of  the  White- 
side  County  dealers  was  held  at  Sterling,  Ill.,  Sep¬ 
tember  25,  and  the  St.  Clair  and  Madison  County 
dealers  were  organized  at  East  St.  Louis  Septem¬ 
ber  30. 


BUY  LIBERTY  BONDS. 


Maritime  Notes. 

The  monthly  requirements  of  250,000  tons  of  steel 
for  the  Shipping  Board  is  to  be  cut  January  1  to 
150,000  tons.  This  will  relieve  the  general  steel 
situation.  Shipyards  have  accumulated  1,300,000 
tons  of  reserve  stocks,  sufficient  for  4,000,000  tons 
of  shipping.  With  the  reduced  deliveries  the  ship¬ 
yards  will  get  1,800,000  tons  of  plates  and  shapes  in 
the  year,  which  will  be  sufficient  for  an  outturn  of 
more  than  5,000,000  deadweight  tons  of  shipping. 

In  an  effort  to  speed  up  the  loading  and  unloading 
of  our  ships  in  port,  representatives  of  the  country’s 
manufacturers  of  handling  machinery,  are  in  Wash¬ 
ington  to  study  the  question  of  cargo  and  coal  han¬ 
dling  machinery.  These  manufacturers  have  been  in¬ 
vited  by  the  Port  and  Harbor  Facilities  Commission 
to  make  a  careful  study  of  our  entire  port  situation 
to  the  end  that  possible  new  and  ingenious  methods 
of  handling  cargo  and  coal  may  be  developed  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  best  arrangement  of  piers,  ware¬ 
houses  and  other  terminal  facilities. 

The  Orient  has  begun  turning  out  ships  for  the 
United  States.  Japan  has  delivered  her  first  con¬ 
tract  ship  to  the  United  States  Shipping  Board. 
This  ship  was  included  in  deliveries  of  completed 
vessels  during  September,  the  total  tonnage  for  the 
month  being  369,330  deadweight,  which  broke  all 
records.  Although  the  Japanese  construction  prob¬ 
ably  will  not  average  more  than  one  a  month,  the 
ships  which  she  has  contracted  to  build  for  the 
United  States  are  of  the  large  cargo  type.  In  the 
Chinese  yards,  where  contracts  have  been  let  for 
twelve  S, 000-ton  ships,  work  is  ahead  of  schedule. 
The  Chinese  laborers  have  announced  they  were  out 
to  set  a  record  for  their  own  nation. 

Records  have  been  broken  in  loading  and  discharg¬ 
ing  cargoes  in  a  competitive  contest  established  by 
the  Shipping  Board  among  vessels  assigned  to  the 
New  England  coal  trade.  The  vessels  which  have 
established  records  during  the  half  week  from  Octo¬ 
ber  3  to  October  7  were  in  the  trade  from  Baltimore, 
Newport  News  and  Norfolk  to  New  England  desti¬ 
nations.  The  vessels  which  have  made  records,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Shipping  Board,  are  as  follows  :  The 
Cicoa  cut  down  the  average  time  of  loading  at  Balti¬ 
more  30i  hours  and  35  minutes,  the  average  being  38 
hours  and  5  minutes,  and  the  Cicoa  performing  the 
trick  in  the  short  time  of  7  hours  and  30  minutes,  in 
a  fleet  of  II  vessels  loading;  the  Lake  Benton  cut 
down  the  loading  time,  or  the  time  in  port  at  Norfolk 
62  hours  and  25  minutes ;  in  discharging  at  Boston 
the  Malden  cut  down  the  average  time  53  hours  and 
42  minutes;  the  Minneapolis  knocked  27  hours  off 
the  average  time  in  discharging  her  cargo  of  coal  at 
Providence. 


A  Chance  to  Help  the  Boys. 

Frederic  Landstreet.  the  well-known  Phila¬ 
delphia  coal  man,  who  is  now  serving  as  a 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  field  secretary  at  Camp  Raritan,  N.  J., 
where  5,000  soldiers  are  in  training,  is  sending 
out  an  appeal  to  the  members  of  the  coal  trade 
for  the  use  of  an  automobile. 

“Camp  Raritan  is  located  near  Metuchen,  N.  J., 
on  the  Raritan  River  in  an  open  country  some 
distance  from  any  railroad,”  says  Mr.  Landstreet. 
“and  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  have  an  auto¬ 
mobile  for  emergency  use  and  to  handle  the  work 
efficiently.  The  object  of  this  letter  is  to  solicit 
the  gift  or  loan  of  a  good,  serviceable  machine, 
either  new  or  second-hand,  self-starter  preferred, 
for  the  period  of  the  war.  A  competent  chauffeur 
will  be  provided  and  best  care  given  to  the  up¬ 
keep  of  the  machine.” 

Anyone  desiring  to  assist  in  this  worthy  cause 
should  address  Mr.  Landstreet  at  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Head¬ 
quarters,  Camp  Raritan,  Metuchen,  N.  J. 


A  note  from  a  Montreal  coal  man  says :  “Condi¬ 
tions  as  to  supply  and  demand  are  so  uncertain  and 
unsettled  that  we  hesitate  in  expressing  any  opinion 
as  to  the  outlook.  We  are  in  hopes  that  we  will  be 
able  to  squeeze  through  the  winter  months  in  some 

tf 

way. 


Grip  Epidemic  Hits  Norfolk. 

Norfolk,  Oct.  10. — The  coal  situation  at  Hamp¬ 
ton  Roads  at  the  beginning  of  this  month  was 
very  good.  Coal  was  coming  from  the  mines  in 
quantities  large  enough  to  keep  the  piers  working 
to  full  capacity  and  boats  were  arriving  in  good 
time,  so  that  there  was  a  quick  movement  of  cars 
and  boats.  But  on  Monday,  October  7,  the 
"Spanish  Flu”  hit  the  piers  and  since  that  time 
the  work  has  slowed  down  at  all  piers  and  has 
nearly  come  to  a  standstill  at  the  Virginia  pier  at 
Sewalls  Point. 

For  24  hours  ending  midnight,  October  7,  there 
was  dumped  only  6,866  tons  at  Sewalls  Point, 
and  for  24  hours  ending  Midnight,  October  8, 
there  was  dumped  only  7,108  tons. 

At  time  of  writing  there  does  not  seem  any  re¬ 
lief  in  sight  and  fear  is  felt  that  the  Norfolk  & 
Western  and  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  piers  will  be  hurt 
by  the  epidemic.  A  rather  peculiar  fact  is  that 
the  negro  workmen  at  the  piers  are  not  suffering 
from  the  grip  as  badly  as  the  white.  Until  the 
epidemic  has  passed  or  been  curbed,  it  is  not 
expected  that  much  work  will  be  done  at  Hamp¬ 
ton  Roads. 

The  export  shipments  have  fallen  off  to  a  very 
considerable  extent.  During  the  months  of 
August  and  September  fewer  boats  were  loaded 
with  coal  for  export  than  any  months  since  1913. 


AX' ill  License  No  More  Jobbers. 

Washington,  Oct.  9. — The  Fuel  Administration 
today  announced  that  pending  an  investigation 
into  the  fact  that  the  number  of  coal  and  coke 
distributors  has  increased  almost  200  per  cent  in 
the  last  seven  months,  no  additional  licenses  to 
distribute  coal  and  coke  will  be  issued. 

"It  is  believed,”  the  Administration  announces, 
“that  many  of  those  who  have  embarked  in  the 
business  of  distributing  coal  and  coke  since  the 
adoption  of  the  purchasing  agents’  commission 
plan  last  March  contribute  neither  skill,  experi¬ 
ence  nor  anything  else  of  value  to  the  distribution 
of  coal  and  coke  in  a  manner  necessary  to  the 
successful  prosecution  of  the  war.” 


No  Heating  Restrictions. 

Washington,  Oct.  10. — Following  his  recent 
announcement  that  no  order  had  been  issued 
against  the  use  of  coal  for  heating  purposes  until 
November  1  or  any  other  date,  Dr.  Garfield  has 
gone  even  further  and  made  it  plain  that  he  is 
distinctly  opposed  to  people  risking  their  health 
for  the  purpose  of  saving  fuel. 

No  restrictions  are  in  effect  which  prevent 
heating  of  dwellings  and  apartments  whenever 
low  temperatures  make  it  expedient  to  do  so.  In 
every  case  where  it  is  necessary  to  comfort  or 
the  prevention  of  disease  and  sickness  fires  should 
be  maintained  in  homes,  but  with  care  to  prevent 
the  waste  of  coal. 

In  a  number  of  Eastern  cities  where  the  in¬ 
fluenza  epidemic  has  gained  a  strong  foothold 
the  belief  has  been  expressed  that  cold  homes 
are  partly  responsible  for  the  spread.  Dr.  Gar¬ 
field  declared  that  adequate  heat  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  in  all  of  the  places  used  for  living  purposes. 


That  the  handling  of  hard  coal  in  and  about 
New  York  Harbor  will  be  made  the  subject  of 
closest  attention  during  the  coming  season  is 
indicated  by  the  appointment  of  no  less  a  per¬ 
sonage  than  Fred  D.  Underwood,  president  of 
the  Erie  RR.,  as  official  ice-breaker.  A  great  deal 
of  the  trouble  last  year  was  due  to  the  ice  in  the 
harbor  and  much  of  the  difficulty  in  contending 
with  this  situation  arose  from  lack  of  co-ordinated 
authority.  Individual  efforts  to  keep  the  channel 
open  to  some  particular  pier  did  not  amount  to 
much  in  the  absence  of  a  comprehensive  plan 
backed  by  the  Government. 
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Men  have  gone  to  the  dressing  sta- 
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tions,  had  their  wounds  bandaged  and 
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have  run  aw&y  to  the  front  lines 

again. 
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One  man  who  had  been  gravely 

n<; 

wounded  slipped  out  of  th©  ambulance 

1U/ 

and  started,  walking  back  to  the  front 

line,  but  fainted  from  loss  of  blood. 

le- 

Another  had  been  wounded  five  times 
by  machine  gun  fire,  but  heard  that  his 

s\ 

ul 
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pal  had  also  been  wounded,  and 
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so  refused  to  let  himself .  be  carried 

box 

back,  but  made  two  of  his  friends 

[  to 

prop  him  up  against  a  log,  whore  he 

i 

remained,  firing  his  rifle  at  the  Ger- 

\ . 

■man  positions  until  he  was  convinced 

si 

V 

that  his  pal  was  safe. 

They  “Ran  Away 

to  the  Front  Lines” 


When  the  Fourth  Liberty  Loan 
was  announced,  did  we  hurry 
down  to  the  first  place  Bonds  were 
for  sale  and  pledge  our  support 
with  self-denial  that  hurt? 

We’ve  a  lot  of  brave  young  pals 
over  there  who  have  been 
wounded  by  the  German  guns — 
many,  too,  who  have  “gone  West.” 

Do  we  lend — the  way  they 
fight? 

That  is  the  only  way  it  can  be 
done. 


“If  you  folks  back  home  do 
your  part,  you  needn’t  worry 
about  us,”  one  of  them  writes. 
But  they  can’t  win  with  empty 
stomachs  or  empty  guns  or  empty 
hearts. 

Faster  and  faster  the  brown 
waves  are  climbing  up  the  hills  of 
France,  spreading  over  the  fields 
and  through  the  towns.  Faster 
and  faster  the  ships  must  fly  to 
take  them  the  sinews  of  war. 


Lend — the  way  they  fight!  That  is  the  thing  they  want  from  us. 
Fourth  Liberty  Loan  is  on.  Let’s  go  over  the  top  with  it, 
cheering — the  way  they  do.  Take  it  on  the  run! 


The 


Lend 

the  utay  they 

F'^ht 
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Outlook  for  Season 

at  Philadelphia. 

Some  Folks  Expect  Trouble  Through  Entire 
Season — More  Coal  Than  Ever  in 
Consumers’  Bins. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Oct.  10. — With  the  coming  of 
the  first  frosts  of  autumn  in  October  it  was  the 
custom  in  pre-war  times  for  the  local  retailer  to 
survey  his  stock  at  that  time.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
stock  consisted  of  big  piles  of  pea  coal,  which  usually 
could  be  bought  to  advantage  throughout  the 
summer,  the  companies,  particularly  the  individual 
shippers,  often  making  quite  liberal  concessions  to 
the  dealers  for  caring  for  this  size  in  the  dull  season. 
At  this  time  also  began  the  increased  activity  of  the 
retail  solicitors  to  procure  orders  from  the  house¬ 
holder  for  winter  storing,  for  even  though  efforts 
were  made  to  induce  consumers  to  take  this  in  the 
summer,  it  was  only  the  most  prosperous  folks  who 
actually  did.  But  all  this  is  changed  now.  The 
war  has  practically  reversed  everything  that  was 
considered  a  fixture  in  the  retail  coal  trade. 

The  retail  dealer  faces  the  beginning  of  the  ac¬ 
tive  season  with  more  coal  stored  in  the  cellars  of 
consumers  than  ever  before,  with  the  people  strongly 
urging  the  delivery  of  additional  supplies  to  com¬ 
plete  their  orders.  Among  the  smaller  merchants 
there  is  a  feeling  that  there  will  be  trouble  all  winter 
long  to  secure  supplies  to  meet  even  a  portion  of  the 
demand.  However,  the  larger  shippers  seem  more 
confident,  and  a  number  of  them  are  advertising 
through  the  daily  papers  assuring  their  constituency 
that  they  will  be  cared  for. 

With  the  more  important  retail  interests  greater 
anxiety  is  expressed  over  the  labor  situation  rather 
than  the  supply  of  coal.  There  is  a  distinct  feeling 
that  when  actual  winter  arrives  consumers  will  quite 
frequently  be  compelled  to  arrange  for  their  own 
deliveries,  as  even  now  it  is  only  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  that  the  yards  can  maintain  anything  near 
a  normal  force  in  this  respect. 

One  other  feature  of  the  present  outlook  differing 
from  previous  years  is  that  a  number  of  dealers  have 
laid  in  stocks  of  buckwheat  coal,  which  they  hope 
to  sell  as  a  strictly  domestic  fuel  when  the  expected 
pinch  comes.  They  have  profited  by  the  experience 
last  winter  when  the  Fuel  Administration  com¬ 
mandeered  cars  of  this  size  and  turned  them  into 
the  dealers’  yards  and  the  coal  moved  as  fast  as  it 
came  in.  The  same  happened  with  bituminous  coal, 
which  never  enjoyed  any  vogue  here  as  a  domestic 
fuel,  although  when  faced  with  the  stern  necessity 
of  having  heat  the  customers  took  it.  It  was 
thought  that  there  would  be  a  demand  this  summer 
for  this  coal,  but  it  never  developed. 

Limited  Stock  of  Pea  Coal  Only. 

Practically  the  only  stocks  of  any  kind  that  the 
i  etailers  have  to  start  the  season  are  very  limited 
piles  of  pea  coal,  which  began  to  accumulate  during 
the  last  weeks  of  summer,  but  even  these  have  begun 
to  dwindle  with  the  demand  caused  by  the  first  cool 
days  in  September.  There  is  also  a  limited  accumu¬ 
lation  of  egg  coal  with  gome  dealers,  a  size  which 
was  never  very  greatly  stocked,  but  the  dealers  took 
it  in  all  summer  rather  than  take  the  chance  of 
holding  their  orders  and  perhaps  losing  other  sizes 
also. 

The  financial  situation  at  the  opening  of  the  sea¬ 
son  is  entirely  different.  In  previous  years  very  much 
of  the  coal  stored  in  cellars  during  the  summer  still 
stood  on  the  books,  but  this  year  all  deliveries  have 
been  on  a  cash  basis  and  there  is  really  not  a  dealer 
in  the  city  who  is  not  in  the  best  financial  condi¬ 
tion  he  has  been  in  during  his  career  so  far  as 
unpaid  accounts  are  concerned.  The  business  is  on 
a  cash  basis  from  the  producer  to  the  consumer  and 
once  having  been  able  to  appreciate  the  benefits  of 
such  a  system  the  retailers,  even  when  the  war  has 
passed,  will  endeavor  to  keep  themselves  on  an  even 
keel  in  this  respect. 

While  the  war  has  created  vast  changes  in  the 
conduct  of  all  business,  it  is  not  believed  they  are 
more  marked  than  in  the  retail  trade  of  this  city 


and  the  dealers  Lave  become  so  accustomed  to  rapid 
changes  that  nothing  can  hardly  susprise  them  now. 
1  hey  face  the  future  not  altogether  with  confidence, 
but  with  a  feeling  that  if  the  city  suffers  from  a  coal 
shortage  this  winter  the  blame  at  least  cannot  be 
placed  against  them.  All  they  ask  is  that  they  be 
given  the  quota  as  promised  by  the  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion  and  they  will  see  that  it  reaches  the  consumer, 
regardless  of  what  the  conditions  may  be. 


The  Ignorant  Competitor. 

Retailers  Have  the  Most  to  Fear  from  This 
Type  of  Business  Man. 

These  are  times  when  efficiency  should  be  the 
watchword  of  every  business  man,  but  no  business 
can  be  efficiently  maintained,  without  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  costs  involved  in  conducting  it, 
says  I .  L.  Runyan,  secretary  of  the  Illinois  &  Wis¬ 
consin  Retail  Coal  Dealers’  Association,  in  a  mes¬ 
sage  to  members. 

It  is  the  ignorant  competitor  who  is  to  be  feared 
—the  one  who  knows  nothing  of  costs  and  makes 
no  effort  to  learn,  or  the  one  who  continues  to  rely 
on  some  antiquated  system,  which  he  feels  is  de¬ 
fective,  but  which  he,  unassisted,  has  not  the  time 
or  courage  to  change. 

That  he  may  have  no  system,  or  that  it  may  be  an 
ancient  and  arbitrary  one  not  founded  on  facts,  at 
least  facts  in  close  relation  to  his  own  business,  does 
not  seem  to  worry  him  in  the  least.  He  is  the  man 
who  is  in  need  of  the  educative  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  trade  organization. 

If  he  can  be  induced  to  come  into  the  fold,  and  is 
willing  to  be  shown  wherein  he  is  making  mistakes, 
self-interest  will,  as  a  rule,  convert  him  to  safe  and 
sane  business  methods,  and  remove  front  the  field  a 
competitive  element,  that  has  been  a  disturbing  factor 
in  the  community,  detrimental  to  all  and  of  benefit 
to  no  one. 

In  many  instances  efforts  along  this  line  will  re¬ 
quire  patience  and  perseverence,  but  the  exercise  of 
those  virtues  will  bring  a  clearer  understanding  of 
conditions  and  the  disturbing  factor  convinced  that 
no  business  enterprise  can  be  successfully  conducted 
without  a  net  profit  adequate  to  capital  invested  and 
energy  expended. 

Business  building  should  have  as  its  foundation  a 
reputation  for  prompt  service,  polite  attention,  and 
in  other  ways  attract  and  merit  patronage.  Cus¬ 
tomers  understand  that  in  order  to  maintain  service 
and  disperse  goods  of  quality,  the  merchant  must 
realize  a  fair  and  reasonable  profit. 

Consult  with  each  other ;  study  costs  and  in  other 
ways  increase  your  knowledge  and  widen  your  use¬ 
fulness  and  as  a  reward  enjoy  the  confidence  and 
respect  of  the  community  in  which  you  are  located. 


Was  Speed-Up  Order  Belated? 

Quite  a  variety  of  comment  relative  to  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration  matters  as  one  detail  and  another  at¬ 
tract  the  attention  of  editors  here  and  there  One 
man  wants  to  know  why  Dr.  Garfield’s  speed-up 
order  was  not  issued  six  months  ago,  thinking  that 
it  is  rather  late  to  touch  upon  this  feature.  Another 
man  wants  to  know  why  there  is  so  much  preaching 
about  the  conservation  of  domestic  coal.  He  says 
that  at  the  present  price  of  coal  there  are  very  few 
who  will  burn  unnecessarily  or  wastefully,  and  there 
is  quite  a  point  in  that,  beyond  a  doubt. 

A  Brooklyn  paper  is  rather  critical  and  from  all 
accounts  there  is  more  than  a  little  trouble  in  the 
air  in  Brooklyn  and  some  difficulty  in  getting  satis¬ 
faction  at  the  office  of  the  local  administrator.  The 
Standard  Unton  is  prompted  to  assert  that  to  <dve 
people  permission  to  burn  coal  in  order  to  ward  off 
influenza  and,  at  the  same  time,  not  making  a  supply 
available,  is  adding  insult  to  injury  in  view  of  all 
that  has  gone  before.  Merely  to  assert,  “Depart  in 
peace,  be  ye  warmed  and  filled,”  is  not  very  filling 
and  is  warming  only  in  a  figurative  sense. 


•  'idlUMCUl  LOdl  CC 


Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  first  loca 
business  houses  to  enter  100  per  cent  subscription 
for  the  Liberty  Loan. 


Miners  Pledge  Quotas. 


Approve  Plan  to  Establish  Fixed  Allotment 
for  Each  Bituminous  District. 

Washington,  Oct.  10.— The  plan  recently  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  Fuel  Administration  to  fix  a  definite 
weekly  and  monthly  tonnage  allotment  for  each 
bituminous  district,  and  for  each  separate  mine,  has 
met  with  the  hearty  approval  of  both  miners  and 
operators,  judging  from  the  reports  received  from 
various  parts  of  the  country.  The  pledging  of  quotas 
was  recommended  by  Dr.  Garfield  as  a  means  of 
filling  the  nation’s  domestic  and  military  fuel  re¬ 
quirements  during  the  next  six  months. 

In  the  Pocahontas  and  Tug  River  fields  miners  and 
operators  joined  in  a  pledge  to  mine  2,000,000  tons  in 
October.  This  represents  an  increase  of  300,000  tons 
over  the  large  August  production.  Over  5,000  mine 
workers  have  left  this  territory  since  May  1. 

The  200  mines  in  the  Westmoreland  district  in 
Pennsylvania  volunteered  to  produce  a  minimum  of 
400,000  tons  a  week.  The  weekly  production  since 
July  1  averaged  360,000  tons.  Man  power  in  many 
of  the  Westmoreland  mines  has  fallen  v>ff  15  and  20 
per  cent  within  the  last  year,  but  by  working  six  full 
days  each  week  the  miners  are  confident  that  they 
will  be  able  to  reach  their  production  goal 

The  Ohio  district  responded  with  a  weekly  guar¬ 
antee  of  650,000  tons.  Since  July  1  the  tonnage 
production  has  averaged  620,000  each  week. 

The  miners  of  Alabama  pledged  a  weekly  produc¬ 
tion  of  450,000  tons,  an  increase  of  46.000  tons  over 
the  weekly  average  since  July  1. 

The  district  comprising  the  mining  areas  of 
Georgia,  part  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  fixed  its 
weekly  quota  for  October  at  325,000  tons,  33,000  more 
than  the  production  average  of  the  last  three  months. 

1  he  25  counties  embraced  in  the  Kentucky  district 
are  pledged  to  increase  their  weekly  production  29 
per  cent  over  the  recent  production  average.  Their 
new  weekly  quota  is  250,000  tons. 

Central  Pennsylvania,  the  Bluefield  and  Virginia 
districts,  the  Western  fields  and  Michigan  have  re¬ 
ported  and  in  each  case  the  Fuel  Administration  has 
been  advised  that  the  miners  had  agreed  to  assume 
responsibility  for  an  increase  over  recent  production 
ligures.  In  not  one  instance  has  a  mine  or  a  dis¬ 
trict  failed  to  respond  to  Dr.  Garfield’s  request  for 
more  coal. 

The  aroused  spirit  of  the  miners  is  illustrated  by 
the  fact  that  at  many  of  the  mines  the  men  are 
voluntarily  working  overtime  in  order  to  maintain 
their  quotas. 

Fuel  Administration  Officials  are  very  much  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  co-operation  that  has  been  obtained 
on  all  sides,  but  they  say  that  the  public  must  under¬ 
stand  fully  that  in  spite  of  the  expected  increase 
in  production,  the  most  rigid  economy  must  be  ob¬ 
served  by  domestic  and  industrial  users  of  fuel  if 
all  essential  demands  are  to  be  met  throughout  the 
Winter  season. 


New  Jersey  Administrator  Moves. 

State  Fuel  Administrator  Jenkinson  of  New  Jersey 
and  his  staff  have  moved  to  new  quarters  in  the 
Ordway  Building,  207  Market  Street.  Newark.  The 
entire,  fifth  floor  has  been  taken  over.  Mr.  Jenkinson 
occupy  two  rooms,  a  reception  room  and  a  private 
office,  with  an  office  adjoining  occupied  by  Deputy 
State  Fuel  Administrator  William  F.  Hoffmann. 
Next  in  line  is  an  office  for  E.  Morgan  Barradale, 
executive  secretary  to  Mr.  Jenkinson. 

Other  offices  are  occupied  by  Arthur  W  Venne- 
man,  an  examiner  for  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  and  in  charge  of  anthracite  distribution  for  the 
State;  F.  Cooper  Pullman,  in  charge  of  bituminous 
distribution;  Lieutenant  E.  M.  Butler,  U  S.  A.,  in 
charge  of  fuel  for  manufacturing  and  industrial 
establishments;  W.  Van  Antwerp  Kemp,  in  charge 
of  the  conservation  division  of  the  state  administra¬ 
tion,  with  two  more  rooms  for  general  office  work 
files,  etc. 
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When  I  Come  Home! 


WHEN  I  come  home  and  leave  behind 

Dark  things  I  would  not  call  to  mind, 
I'll  taste  good  ale  and  home-made  bread, 

And  see  white  sheets  and  pillows  spread ; 

And  there  is  one  who’ll  softly  creep 

To  kiss  me,  ere  I  fall  asleep 

And  tuck  me  ’neath  the  counterpane, 

And  I  shall  be  a  boy  again 

When  I  come  home! 


WHEN  I  come  home,  from  dark  to  light 
And  tread  the  roadways  long  and  white, 
And  tramp  the  lanes  I  tramped  of  yore, 

And  see  the  village  greens  once  more, 

The  tranquil  farms,  the  meadows  free, 

The  friendly  trees  that  nod  to  me, 

And  hear  the  lark  beneath  the  sun, 

’Twill  be  good  pay  for  what  I’ve  done 

When  I  come  home! 
LESLIE  COULSON 

(Killed  in  Action,  Oct.  7,  1916) 


“  ’Twill  be  good  pay!”  It  is  the  only  reward  they  ask — these  fighting  men 
of  ours — to  come  home,  victorious.  It  is  the  debt  we  owe — can  we  pay  it  in  full? 

No.  But  we  can  do  all  we  can  do. 

Save  and  try  in  some  small  way  to  pay  our  debt  to  those  who  have  fallen. 

Save  honorably — make  a  religion  of  it — nothing  we  can  do  today  here  at  home 
touches  so  closely  the  heart  of  life.  For  saving  saves  life.  Bonds  save  life.  If 
you  buy  greatly  you  will  help  some  strong,  clean  American  boy,  in  whose  heart 
is  ringing  the  words  “when  I  come  home” — really  to  win  through  to  return  to 
us — a  victorious  crusader — a  mother’s  son — alive  and  well  and  home  again. 

Buy  Liberty  Bonds  to  Your  Very  Utmost 
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Pershing  Calls  for  Coal. 


Orders  900,000  Tons  Per  Month  Sent  from 
This  Side. 

The  Anthracite  Bureau  of  Information  has 
issued  the  following  statement: 

“General  Pershing  has  just  cabled  the  Govern¬ 
ment  for  900,000  tons  of  coal  per  month.  This 
means  that  11,000,000  tons  must  go  to  France 
in  the  next  twelve  months.  Coal  exports  show 
for  seven  months,  January  to  July,  inclusive. 
10,915,337  tons  shipped  overseas. 

“The  new  Pershing  order,  which  must  be  met, 
calls  for  6,000  locomotives,  60,000  railroad  cars 
and  enough  rails  to  build  2,400  miles  of  line. 
This  order  looks  like  a  new  route  to  Berlin  and 
multiplies  the  Government  estimate  on  locomo¬ 
tives  by  four  and  adds  10,000  to  the  car  number. 
While  filling  this  demand,  there  can  be  no  quib¬ 
bling,  as  war  needs  and  necessities  are  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  hour. 

“The  further  the  Allies  penetrate  into  Hun- 
land,  more  trackage  and  rails  must  be  laid  to 
bring  up  troops  to  the  front  and  facilitate  the 
movement  of  army  supplies.  American  engineers 
are  doing  this  work,  principally,  on  the  other 
side.  More  coal — anthracite  and  bituminous — 
and  more  coke  is  urgently  needed,  for  coke- 
ovens,  blast  furnaces,  steel  mills  and  locomotive 
works  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  ocean. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Lens,  the  French  mining 
region,  has  fallen  to  the  Allies,  it  is  not  expected 
that  the  Huns  left  it  in  workable  condition.  With 
the  falling  off  in  production  in  the  Welsh  mines, 
every  ounce  of  coal  is  needed  to  carry  the  war 
to  a  successful  conclusion. 

“In  the  meantime,  the  cry  for  coal  is  as  great 
in  Europe  as  in  this  country  with  not  enough 
labor  to  produce  it  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
meet  every  need  and  condition.” 


Anthracite  Output  Reduced  25,000  Per  Day 
by  Influenza  Epidemic. 

The  epidemic  of  Spanish  influenza  has  spread 
rapidly  this  week  in  both  the  anthracite  and  bi¬ 
tuminous  regions,  and  the  effects  will  be  re¬ 
flected  in  the  production  figures  when  they  are 
available.  There  are  no  exempt  classes,  and  in 
many  cases  operations  are  hampered  not  only  by 
a  reduction  in  the  number  of  miners  and  laborers 
reporting  for  work,  but  because  motormen,  hoist¬ 
ing  engineers  and  other  highly  essential  em¬ 
ployes  are  absent  from  their  posts. 

A  statement  on  this  subject  issued  last  Wed¬ 
nesday  by  the  Anthracite  Bureau  of  Information 
says : 


“Not  counting  its  other  vicissitudes,  the  an¬ 
thracite  industry  is  now  contending  with  the 
ravages  of  the  influenza.  From  reports  received 
today  from  operating  companies  up  State,  it  is 
estimated  that  10,000  mine  workers  are  affected 
by  the  epidemic,  either  themselves  or  some  mem¬ 
ber  of  their  family.  It  visibly  affects  output 
with  a  daily  loss  of  about  25,000  tons.  Some 
collieries  are  more  affected  than  others  through¬ 
out  the  anthracite  region  and  depression  results 
in  general  work. 

“Averaging  10  tons  for  a  family’s  winter  supply 
.  anthracite,  this  drop  in  output  means  a  pos¬ 
sible  loss  of  coal  to  2,500  families,  as  lost  output 
now  cannot  very  well  be  made  up  with  a  work¬ 
ing  force  depleted  33,000  men. 

rhe  influenza  affects  the  mine-workers  psycho¬ 
logically  as  well  as  physically.  When  there  is  a 
death  or  sickness  in  the  family,  the  operating 
companies  have  found  that  a  certain  amount  of 
pep,  or  ambition,  is  taken  from  the  men  while 
at  work,  with  the  result  that  output  invariably 


The  first  shipments  of  cocoanut  charcoal  for  u 
in  gas  masks  have  been  made  from  Manila  to  ti 
l mted  States  in  army  ships.  The  charcoal  is  turn, 
out  by  plants  whose  facilities  are  increased  daily. 


Miscellaneous  Notes.  Retail  Trade  in  Columbus. 


E.  B.  Ashton,  of  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  and  associates 
have  organized  the  Fort  Edward  Coal  Co.,  to 
carry  on  a  retail  business  at  Fort  Edward,  N.  Y., 
and  the  Hudson  Falls  Coal  Co.,  to  conduct  a  yard 
at  Hudson  Falls,  N.  Y. 

The  striking  coal  miners  of  Pictou  County, 
Nova  Scotia,  have  returned  to  work  while  a  com¬ 
mission  investigates  the  cost  of  living  in  that 
district.  Meanwhile  the  operators  have  agreed 
to  pay  an  increase  of  20  cents  a  day  pending  the 
final  decision  of  the  wage  question. 

The  local  fuel  administrator  at  Springfield,  Mass., 
has  issued  an  order  limiting  deliveries  of  anthracite 
to  two  tons  to  each  family,  and  forbidding  further 
deliveries  to  households  having  that  amount  on  hand. 
The  order  is  intended  to  insure  a  wider  distribution 
of  this  month’s  receipts,  so  that  everybody  will  have 
at  least  a  little  coal  on  hand  when  cold  weather 
arrives. 

An  unusual  amount  of  publicity  is  being  given 
to  coal-production  propaganda  work  in  the  Poca¬ 
hontas  region.  The  operators  are  spending 
money  freely  to  bring  home  to  the  miners  the 
need  of  more  coal,  a  feature  of  this  campaign 
being  the  use  of  advertising  space  in  the  local 
papers  which  circulate  among  the  mining  popu¬ 
lation. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  has  agreed  to  an 
amendment  to  the  Revenue  Bill  allowing  mines,  oil 
and  gas  wells  to  make  deductions  from  income  for 
improvements.  Such  an  amendment  was  earnestly 
urged  before  the  committee  in  the  hearings.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  without  this  provision  coal  mines 
would  be  unable  to  proceed  with  their  developments 
to  meet  increasing  demands  for  coal. 

The  Swedish  Government  has  turned  over  to 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  400,000  tons 
of  shipping  under  the  terms  of  the  agreement 
between  the  governments  concerned  last  July. 
In  exchange  for  the  shipping,  Sweden  will  receive 
a  large  quantity  of  coal,  cotton  and  food  rations. 

1  he  War  Trade  Board  has  begun  the  issuance  of 
export  licenses  to  American  exporters  for  the 
first  of  the  Swedish  shipments. 

Government-owned  boats  are  now  in  operation 
on  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Canal  between  Wash¬ 
ington  and  the  coal  fields  at  Cumberland,  Md. 
Five  barges  built  at  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C.,  by 
order  of  the  Inland  Waterways  Committee  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Secretary  McAdoo,  have  arrived  in 
Washington.  Another  fleet  of  five  barges  built 
at  Elizabeth  City,  is  expected  to  arrive  within 
the  next  few  days.  The  Government  will  have 
ten  boats  on  the  canal  before  the  season  ends 
and  may  considerably  augment  this  number  next 
year.  The  Canal  Towage  Co.,  which  is  operating 
the  government-owned  tonnage,  has  about  eighty 
boats  of  its  own  in  the  regular  coal  service  be¬ 
tween  Cumberland  and  Washington. 


13,505 

166,155 

8,000 

268,947 

21,450 

233,764 

3,570 

299,555 

20,100 

293,800 

66.625 

1,262,221 

126,450 

1,820,609 

oauJt  Canal  Coal  Shipments. 

Official  statistics  of  vessel  movements  through  ti 
Sault  Canals  show  coal  tonnages-  as  follows : 
Anthracite. 

Month.  U.  S.  Canal.  Can.  Canal.Total  ’18.  Total  T! 

April  . 

May  .  152,650 

June  .  260,947 

July  .  212,314 

August  .  295,985 

September  .  .  273,700 
Total,  ’18..  1,195,596 
“  ’17.  1,544,124 


244,51 
327, 14 
384,45 
371,88 
402,32 
1.820.6C 


Bitiuminous. 


Month,  U.  S.  Canal. 

April  .  60,500 

May . 1.726,533 

June  . 1,526,218 

July  .  1,977,179 

August  -  2,360,548 


September  .  2,674,487 
Total, ’18.  10,325,465 
“  ’17.  9,921,563 


Can.  Canal.Total  ’18.  Total  T 7. 

27.578  88,078  160,318 

151,440  1,877,973  1,204,117 
122,810  1,649,028  1,796,418 
144,424  2,121,603  1,998,222 
157,055  2,517,603  2,547,969 
122,090  2,796,577  3,061,490 
725,398  11,050,862  10,768,634 
846.971  10,768,634  . 


Retail  trade  in  Columbus  has  been  progressing 
rather  quietly  during  the  warm  weather  of  Indian 
Summer,  but  retailers  predict  that  it  is  simply  the 
quiet  before  the  storm,  so  to  speak,  and  have  made 
adequate  preparations  for  taking  care  of  the  rush  of 
domestic  orders  when  the  colder  weather  arrives. 
In  other  words,  Columbus  dealers  are  taking  heed 
of  the  lessons  learned  last  winter  and  are  trying  to 
get  in  a  position  to  take  care  of  the  rush  when 
it  comes. 

But  the  rush  is  not  expected  to  be  nearly  as 
strenuous  as  was  the  case  last  winter.  A  much 
larger  percentage  of  householders  have  stocked  their 
fuel  for  the  winter  and  thus  suffering  is  not  believed 
to  be  possible.  A  careful  survey  of  the  situation 
in  Columbus  proper  shows  that  about  75  per  cent 
of  the  tonnage  required  for  the  winter  has  been 
stocked.  This  percentage  is  higher  than  ever  before 
for  the  time  of  the  year  and  is  taken  as  an  insurance 
against  any  trouble,  even  if  the  winter  is  as  severe 
as  last  year. 

Retail  prices  are  firm  at  Government  levels. 
Thick-vein  Hocking  sells  at  $5.75  to  $5.90  for  the 
prepared  sizes  and  $5.50  to  $5.65  for  mine-run. 
Thin-vein  Hocking  grades  are  about  40  cents  higher 
than  thick-vein  prices.  Pomeroy  Bend  lump  and  egg 
are  quoted  at  $6  to  $6.15  for  lump  and  egg  and  $5.75 
to  $5.90  for  mine-run.  Splints  from  West  Virginia 
are  strong  at  $6.45  to  $6.60  for  prepared  grades  and 
2o  cents  less  for  mine-run.  Domestic  coke  is  still 
quoted  around  $12.25. 

Mine-run  is  being  used  more  and  more  for  retail 
consumption.  In  fact,  retailers  have  adequate  stocks 
of  mine-run  mostly  from  Ohio  mines  and  are  stock¬ 
ing  it  for  the  winter  rush.  Lump  is  not  as  plentiful 
and  in  some  sections  sort  of  scarce.  This  is  due 
largely  to  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  by  Federal 
officials  to  secure  an  adequate  tonnage  for  the  North¬ 
west.  As  a  result  there  is  a  movement  on  the  part 
of  dealers  to  have  domestic  users  take  a  larger 
tonnage  of  mine-run  and  many  have  stored  that 
grade  in  preference  to  waiting. 

One  large  retailer  in  Columbus  has  stocked  more 
than  8,000  tons,  a  large  portion  of  which  is  mine- 
run,  to  take  care  of  the  rush  later  on.  This  yard 
has  installed  unloading  machinerv  and  has  a  large 
equipment  of  motor  trucks.  Other  yards  are  in  a 
similar  position  relatively  to  take  care  of  the  trade. 


Alfred  M.  Brown,  widely  known  in  the  eastern 
bitummous  trade,  died  in  a  local  hospital  on 
rriday  of  last  week  following  an  operation  per¬ 
formed  two  days  earlier. 

Mr.  Brown,  who  was  39  years  of  age  and  a 
native  of  Leicester,  Mass.,  had  for  the  past  two 
years  been  engaged  in  the  wholesale  coal  busi¬ 
ness  in  this  city,  with  offices  in  the  Grand  Central 
Terminal.  Previous  to  that  he  was  for  manv 
years  identified  with  the  Morrisdale  Coal  Co 
of  Philadelphia.  In  fact,  that  was  about  his  onlv 
business  connection,  having  first  become  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Wigton  interests  at  Boston  and 
later  covering  the  eastern  States  for  them  ’from 
headquarters  in  this  city. 

.  Mr-  Brown  had  important  trade  connections  in 
the  Pittsburgh  district  and  was  regarded  as  one 
of  the  coming  factors  among  the  individual  bi¬ 
tuminous  interests.  He  had  taken  on  additional 
space  in  the  Grand  Central  Terminal  and  was 
doing  a  large  and  growing  business,  which  will 
be  continued  by  his  late  associates. 

.  An  ldfa  of  how  Cincinnati  dealers  are  stock¬ 
ing  up  for  any  emergencies  can  be  deduced  from 
the  fact  that  one  company  alone  has  a  supply  of 
washed  nut  and  slack  stored  in  its  yards  and  is 
adding  steadily  to  the  growth.  The  firm  in 
question  is  the  Campbell’s  Creek  Coal  Company. 
By  use  of  artificial  waves  the  Campbell’s  Creek  firm 
has  been  able  to  add  materially’  to  their  pile  in  the 
yards,  the  coal  coming  down  on  the  artificial  flood 
from  the  Kanawha  fields. 


Let  the  other  man  talk  when  he’s  mad 
reasonable  all  the  sooner. 


He’ll 
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SOLDIER  FACING 
DEATH  FOR  YOU 


Somewhere  in  France  today,  at  this 
very  minute,  there  is  a  soldier  looking 
straight  into  the  face  of  death. 

He  is  doing  this  for  you. 

By  night  and  day,  in  storm,  in  rain, 
in  cold  and  gloom,  facing  a  hundred 
deaths  he  never  hesitates  a  minute  but 
does  his  duty  without  a  thought  of 
hesitation  and  without  a  thought  of 
reward. 

What  are  you  doing  for  him  today? 


When  you  think  of  that  man  don’t 
you  want  to  do  something  to  prove 
that  you  appreciate  what  he  is  doing 
for  you? 

Of  course  you  do.  Then  act  on 
your  desire  and  buy  Liberty  Bonds, 
which  will  help  to  safeguard  him  and 
to  bring  him  back  home. 

After  you  have  bought  all  you  can 
tell  your  friends  to  do  the  same. 


Buy  Liberty  Bonds  Today 
Any  Bank  Will  Help  You 


This  Space  Contributed  to  Winning  the  War  by 

ADELPHIA  COAL  COMPANY 
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Buffalo  S  Anthracite  Supply.  Hydro-Electric  Developments  in  All  Countries  War  Requirements  Steadily  Mounting. 

Tifv  Wesll  ToUn  r,no  f  c.  *•  n  i  Stimulated  by  Coal  Shortage.  Washington,  Oct.  10.— A  statement  from  Dr. 

City  Well  Taken  Care  of  Statistically,  but  The  world.wide  CQal  shortage.  has  stimulated  the  Garfield's  office  says  that  the  steady  enlargement  of 

Distribution  Has  Been  Uneven.  investigation  of  hydro-electric  possibilities  in  nearly  war  mdustnes  is  increasing  the  need  of  coal  and 

Buffalo,  X.  Y.,  Oct.  10. — The  question  comes  up  every  civilized  country,  and  in  some  of  them  con-  co  ^  higher  levels, 

as  to  the  retail  situation  in  Buffalo,  and  the  answer  siderable  progress  has  been  made  in  carrying  out  '„er^  Ile'v  project  and  activity  of  a  miliary  char- 

is  about  as  various  and  opposing  as  it  well  could  be.  developments  along  this  line,  acter,  says  the  announcement,  “is  adding  a  corres- 

The  leading  distributors  of  anthracite  to  the  re-  A  board  composed  of  some  of  the  foremost  scien-  Ponding  amount  to  the.  tonnage  of  coal  needed  for 
tailers  claim  that  they  have  done  their  part.  One  of  l'sls  of  Great  Britain  has  for  some  time  past  been  ^var  P^rP°s,eSv>  raising  die  amount  which  must 
them,  who  handles  a  great  part  of  the  coal,  says  that  engaged  in  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  water  36  Produced  before  the  end  of  the  year  in  order  to 
he  is  up  to  last  year,  but  that  the  others  are  not.  power  resources  of  the  Empire.  pr«^nt  .a  shortage  or  suffering. 

I  he  others  say  that  the  count  should  not  be  in  that  France,  confronted  at  the  outset  of  the  war,  with  ,  6  increa?e  *n  die  demand  for  coal  for  the  navy 

way,  but  in  line  of  the  monthly  allotment.  The  coal  ttie  loss  of  her  most  important  coal  fields  and  finding  has  be*:n  abou.t  100  Per  cent  in  five  months  and  has 
year  begins  with  April  and  they  say  that  at  the  end  it  impossible  to  entirely  overcome  this  loss  by  in-  ie,acbed  a  basis  °f  about  7,000,000  tons.  New  ships 
of  September,  with  half  the  coal  year  gone,  they  have  creased  imports  proceeded  promptly  with  hydro  de-  .  ch  are  belng  launched  by  the  Shipping  Board  are 
delivered  halt  of  the  amount  of  the  coal  year  1916-17  velopments  and  by  the  end  of  this  vear  will  have  ln?.r,ea,Smg  tHe  re(luirements  for  bunker  purposes, 
and  are  therefore  doing  all  they  need  to  do.  1,100,000  horsepower  developed,  an  increase  of  450,-  Military  cantonments  throughout  the  country 

It  appears  that  the  amount  of  anthracite  sold  in  000  horsepower  since  1910.  two-thirds  of  which  has  W"1C  1  w’b  bouse  about  4,000,000  recruits  this  winter 
Buffalo  for  the  coal  year  mentioned  was  481,000  gross  been  secured  since  war  broke  out.  are  be*ng  supplied  with  hundreds  of  thousands  of 

tons,  a  fact  not  to  be  discovered  by  gatherers  of  Italy,  lacking  coal,  is  an  excellent  field  for  water-  t0”f'T  .  ,  . 

statistics  till  the  Fuel  Administration  began  to  ope-  power  development.  Before  the  war  German  finan-  ,r  Under  tbe  distribution  plan  devised  by  J.  D.  A. 
rate.-  To  this  amount,  on  account  of  the  decline  of  cial  interests  secured  a  hold  on  Italian  industry  and  Morrow,  of  the  Federal  Fuel  Administration,  coal 
natural  gas  and  the  rapid  increase  of  population,  has  by  1910,  515,000  horsepower  was  developed.  Since  IS  bemg  rushed  to  Government  war  work  in  prefer- 
now  been  added  an  allotment  of  about  24  per  cent,  the  outbreak  of  war,  the  Italian  Government  has  en cf  t0  a11  otber  needs  except  those  of  households 
making  the  total  about  600,000  tons  gross.  It  ap-  not  merely  broken  the  Teutonic  hold,  but  has  pro-  an  .  apart'llent  buildings  for  winter  heating.  As 
pears,  then,  that  fully  300,000  tons  has  been  distrib-  ceeded  with  an  active  water-power  policy.  A  recent  vanous  mines  indicate  an  increase  in  weekly  out- 
uted  already  news  item  states  that  concessions  for  208,000  horse-  ^  Mr:  Morrow  Is  shipping  the  surplus  to  the  point 

far  b  is  all  serene  and  there  is  no  cause  for  power  were  granted  in  1917  and  that  in  December  wbere  lt;  1S  needed  most  in  furthering  the  military 

complaint,  but  in  practice  it  has  been  found  impos-  1917,  there  were  218  requests  for  concessions,  esti-  Programme, 
sdilc  to  make  the  actual  distribution  at  all  evenly  mated  at  816,000  horsepower,  in  course  of  examina- 

over  the  city,  so  that  there  are  still  a  good  many  tion.  Norfolk  &  Western  Shipments. 

accredited  consumers  without  any  coal  and  these  are  Information  collected  ddring  1915  indicated  that  Below  is  a  statement  .  c  ,  ,  .  , 

since  Shote*  t  °a  ^  d"privatio"'  especially  Norway  had  5,500,000  water  horsepower  available,  from  mines  on  the  Norfolk  &  Western  Ra  lway  for 

The  rc  f  ti  °Ut  t0  bri-  S°-,C°ld-  ■  °f  Whkh  1J2°’0()0  turbine  horsepower  was  developed  month  of  August  and  for  eight  monthf  1917  and 

The  reason  tor  this  uneven  distribution  is  plain  Denmark  has  practically  no  water  power  and  a  1918:  °  °nthS’  1917  a"d 

enough.  Evert  body  in  the  trade  had  friends  and  not  suggestion  has  been  put  forward  for  a  triangular  r- - August _ ,  _  Ffoht  Mn  th 

SLW^r£“°“8h  °  TT  ">iSt  their  a8reement  whereby  Norway  and  Sweden  should  ex-  1917.  °  1918  '  1917  ”“9  8 

sssrir—  srr  •  ?£  S  if 

tzsz  is  2:2  s  ^ 

question,  “But  we  have  none’  at  all,”  is  the^otherVck  SpTi'rhfoontie^'10  h  ^  VO  000  7"*  °“  ^  Portugal‘  Ky‘  RR'  •  49.574  66,697  409,640  441  435 

Both  are  doubtless  correct,  but  the  difficulty  now  is  be  available  ^  '  horsepower  is  said  to  Other  roads  455,465  96,663  2,723.156  77l’,243 

that  the  lake  trade  must  have  a  big  percentage  of  In  1910  25  per  cent  of  its  2  000  000  •,  k,  t0taI  2’988'097  2-776>695  22,216,273  20,076,403 

the  coal  shipped  here,  so  that  the  city  distributors  horsepower  in  SwhLerland  S’  ?  f  7  wa*er  Shipments  by  months  during  the  years  stated  were: 
find  themselves  with  not  more  than  half  the  amount  veloped  More  re  au  i  orn  O  !  beC?  r  1915'  1916-  1917.  1918. 

that  they  had  early  in  the  season.  nevertheless  foe  mere  feet  foat  £  h  avallablej  Jf^ary. ...  1,88 6,938  2,653,409  2,808,156  1,868,516 

What  is  confidently  expected  by  the  hopeful  citizen  been  developed  in  1910  for  each  „  h°rSepoweJ  had  Rebruary'  ■  ■  '621,021  2,554,376  2.204,170  2,304,081 

is  that  as  soon  as  the  lakes  close  the  city  will  get  the  is  sufficient  fedirTtfon  h  Squ?re  mile  of  area  farch .  1.904,752  2,717,507  2,597,055  2,602  505 

shipments  that  went  to  the  lakes  and  will  soon  be  on  Swiss  water  powers  ^onomte  importance  of  April .  2,200,551  2,852,072  2,723,368  2,457,522 

the  safe  side.  Let  us  all  hope  that  such  will  be  the  _ _  ^Iay .  2,434,614  3,094,208  2,913,121  2,676,982 

case.  To  wait  till  December  to  find  out  may  not  be  „  June .  2,680,465  3,045,650  2,953,965  2,680  216 

pleasant,  but  it  is  the  best  that  can  be  done  Ketail  1  rade  at  Orange.  July .  2,854,445  2,841,445  3,028,341  2'709’886 

- -  A  letter  from  a  dealer  at  Orange,  N.  T  savs  •  ' '  "  i  3’048'940  2,986,097  2,776m 

Patriotism  and  the  Miner.  In  New  Jersey  we  have  been  permitted  to  deliver  ^  •  18, 588, 404  22,807,607  22,216,273  20,076,403 

p>«rio,,c  SUSS  :  'IT  7,  T  T1,ed  -  SS  7 Jear  T  - 

strsv-  r*  W « 

zr^r - ou" mili-  r ” “,fzean,ly asked' "whyh is * that 

tri^optafou^trete'  tdlS  °f  3  Pittsbur^(|di-  the  bu“he"aJ  wfotTn”"  ^  C°mPe"ed  l°  bUy  by  a  record-breaking  anthradte^ouSut'espedllly  as 

piiiig  mmm  1*1 

up  for  work,  all  having  imbibed  too  freely  during  17  appr.eclable  am0l»'t  heretofore.  Those  who  who  are  without  coal  but  fittT  "  '  Pe°Pk 

""  ra"-'-  a“d  jubi,ation  followed.  SrX  ITlTecond  a  “Srd  S/1'11  “  ^  ““^’wko  ShfeaJlttTT 

Liberty  Bonds  Louder  Than  Words’  „  °"(  T  TT  ?**  ,ha«  >’-«  is  ™,  ""y  _ 

Carry  On!  Buy  More  Liberty  Bonds!  77  at  this  time.  °°  ’  mUCh  bnghter  than  last  When  you  go  to  meet  the  other  man  half  way 

don  t  hog  the  road.  '  ’ 
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Coal  a  Specialty 
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NO.  1  BROADWAY 
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TUGS 
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4 


COAST 

TOWING 

FREIGHTING 

WRECKING 


TUGS  &  BARGES  own«i«by  me.  carry  a  BAND  (WHITE) 
and  are  always  “TUNED”  up  for  business. 

GIVE  ME  A-RING.  TELEPHONE  8660  8661  BOWLING  GREEN 
Towing  i*nd  Freighting  on  Long  island  Sound  a  Specialty. 

- - 
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m 


W.  D.  DXTTMAR 

GENERAL  FREIGHTING 

law  York  Harbor,  ludson  River, 

Long  Island  Sound 


TelephoaM  s  j  ©24© 
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YU-:.¥ 


Established  1884 
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AND  SELL 
GOOD  COAL 


Peabody  Coal  Company 

General  Offices: 

McCORMICK  BUILDING 
CHICAGO 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Office: 
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Conditions  at  Racine. 


Dealers  Far  Behind  on  Anthracite,  But  Have 
Plenty  of  Bituminous. 

A  retail  dealer  at  Racine,  Wis.,  writes : 

,  Outlook  for  the  future,  particularly  on  hard  coal, 
looks  anything  but  bright.  It  was  the  first  of  Sep¬ 
tember  this  year  before  we  received  a  bit  of  hard 
coal,  while  last  year  up  to  that  time,  we  had  about 
8,000  tons  in  our  customers’  bins — 100  per  cent. 

Since  the  first  of  September  we  have  had  in  quite 
a  little  hard  coal,  but  our  allotment  has  been  cut  very 
materially  and  the  people  of  our  community  are  not 
going  to  get  anywhere  near  the  hard  coal  that  is  re¬ 
quired,  in  consequence  of  which  they  will  have  to 
resort  to  soft  coal  ad  coke,  which  in  a  great  many 
instances,  particularly  with  soft  coal,  will  mean  a 
hardship  as  they  have  stoves  that  will  practically 
burn  nothing  but  hard  coal.  We  have  been  able 
up  to  this  time  to  get  only  about  10  per  cent  of  our 
hard  coal  delivered  and  our  allotment  is  about  7,000 
tons  less  than  our  business  in  1916  and  1917. 

We  have  been  able  so  far  to  get  all  the  soft  coal 
that  we  require  and  have  quite  a  stock  on  hand.  We 
are  zoned,  however,  to  Indiana  and  Illinois  for  our 
supply,  and  this  is  not  nearly  as  good,  particularly  for 
domestic  use,  as  the  better  grades  of  eastern  coal. 

Taking  it  all  in  all,  we  feel  rather  discouraged 
over  the  outlook.  People  have  had  their  applica¬ 
tions  in  with  us  since  last  March  and  we  are  just 
commencing  to  fill  them.  The  cold  weather  will  soon 
be  upon  us  and  there  will  be  a  great  deal  of  suffering 
because  it  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  deliver  in  60 
days  time  the  amount  of  fuel  which  ordinarily  we 
delivered  in  six  months. 

1  presume  it  would  be  considered  unpatriotic  to 
do  any  criticising,  but  I  feel  that  the  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration  has  fallen  down  most  awfully,  particularly 
in  the  distribution  of  hard  coal,  and  I  for  my  part 
can  not  see  any  reason  for  it.  In  other  words,  I  do 
not  see  why  it  took  until  the  middle  of  August  to 
get  any  hard  coal  started  to  the  smaller  dealers  on 
the  Lakes,  when  ordinarily,  when  we  were  running 
things  ourselves,  we  always  had  hard  coal  here  in 
May. 


T  rade  at  Poughkeepsie. 

A  retailer  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  writes : 

Householders  in  this  city  are  perhaps  better  off 
than  those  in  most  sections,  owing  to  the  distribution 
earlier  in  the  season  having  been  on  a  fairly  liberal 
basis.  Of  course  the  anthracite  tonnage  is  snapped 
up  as  quickly  as  it  arrives,  for  even  the  tenement- 
house  dweller  wants  to  have  a  ton  of  coal  ahead,  and 
he  is  better  able  than  ever  before  to  buy  in  advance 
owing  to  the  present  high  wages. 

Labor  is  almost  impossible  to  get,  and  the  grip 
epidemic  has  made  further  inroads  on  yard  and  office 
help,  so  that  it  is  nothing  unusual  for  horses  to  stand 
idle  in  the  stables  for  want  of  men  to  drive  them. 

The  local  fuel  administrator  issues  orders  to  peo¬ 
ple  applying  tor  coal.  The  holder  then  goes  to  the 
dealers  office  and  pays  for  his  coal,  thus  doing  away 
with  C.  O  D  deliveries  and  insuring  some  one  be¬ 
ing  at  home  to  unlock  the  cellar  when  the  load  ar¬ 
rives. 

One  thing  notice  in  connection  with  present-day 
railroad  operation  is  that  cars  of  coal  consigned  to 
me  are  often  left  standing  in  the  yard  for  some 
little  time  before  being  set  on  my  siding.  However, 
it  is  not  good  form  to  complain  now. 

The  dealers  here  are  thinking  of  handling  coke 
and  selling  it  in  small  lots,  in  order  to  introduce 
this  fuel  to  domestic  users.  It  has  not  been  sold 
locally  to  the  family  trade  since  the  Big  Strike. 


A  new  power  plant  has  recently  been  placed  in 
operation  at  Melcroft,  in  the  Indian  Creek  Valley 
of  Fayette  County,  where  the  Melcroft  Coal  Co.  has 
extensive  developments  under  way.  Several  cars 
are  now  being  shipped  daily  over  a  temporary  tipple, 
and  output  will  be  increased  as  rapidly  as  additional 
labor  can  be  secured.  The  company  has  already 
erected  100  dwelling  houses  for  its  employes. 


U.  S.  Exports  of  Coal  and  Coke. 

Exports  of  coal  and  coke,  by  customs  districts,  from  the  United  States  during  August,  1918,  and 
eight  months,  were  as  follows,  in  net  tons : 


TONNAGE  OFFSHORE,  BY  DISTRICTS 


August.  Eight  Months. 


Districts 

Anthracite 

Bituminous 

Coke 

Anthracite 

Bituminous 

Coke 

Maine  &  New  Hampshire  244 

2 

129 

1,678 

129 

985 

Maryland  . 

71 

3,372 

9,004 

400 

54,353 

50,687 

Massachusetts  . 

10 

10 

1,292 

New  York  . 

....  10,460 

10,149 

333 

42,395 

42,689 

7,757 

Philadelphia . 

....  1,358 

263 

748 

32,869 

44,087 

3,911 

South  Carolina  . 

•  •  . 

«... 

2,992 

Virginia  . 

....  3,511 

217,227 

244 

3,765 

2,384,585 

4,646 

Mobile  . 

299 

3,987 

2 

New  Orleans  . 

6,806 

119 

74 

31,801 

1,102 

Arizona  . 

8,779 

15,776 

52,727 

118,164 

El  Paso  . 

26 

•  3,478 

5,624 

387 

21,622 

18,527 

Eagle  Pass  . 

•  •  • 

Laredo  . 

•  •  • 

San  Francisco  . 

1 

9 

96 

Southern  California  .. 

5 

17 

55 

Washington  . 

7,234 

3,272 

1 

13,048 

12,806 

Porto  Rico . 

5 

Alaska  . 

i 

9 

Florida  . 

39,991 

3,427 

Galveston  . 

507 

Hawaii  . 

Georgia  . 

4,841 

8,784 

San  Antonio  . 

99 

769 

6,986 

1,659 

9,150 

70,098 

Sabine  . 

.  ...  ...  10 

TONNAGE  TO  CANADA,  BY  DISTRICTS 

2 

10 

Buffalo  . 

. ...  176,943 

246,877 

38,688 

1,472,136 

2,488,874 

339,320 

Dakota  . 

1,913 

63 

1,597 

15,639 

1,753 

Superior  and  Duluth. 

1,961 

303 

20,620 

215 

Michigan  . 

. . . .  1,369 

109,604 

28,423 

3,129 

1,152,262 

174,827 

Ohio  . 

1,232,716 

17,853 

18,953 

1,448,715 

92,928 

Rochester  . 

...  96,117 

142,321 

1,169 

292,046 

717,048 

20,082 

St.  Lawrence  . 

...  119,797 

209,471 

2,537 

830,533 

1,309,916 

23,591 

Vermont  . 

...  1,799 

14,099 

783 

13,660 

95,715 

3,726 

Montana  and  Idaho.. 

•  •  • 

Total  to  Canada . 

...  396,025 

1,958,962 

89,516 

2,632,347 

10,421,406, 

705,957 

Canada,  1917  . 

...  800,874 

2,417,662 

67,244 

3,511,556 

9,823,152 

542,922 

Canada,  1916  . 

...  343,162 

1,524,631 

41,197 

2,626,729 

8,067,154 

424,571 

Total,  1918  . 

...  411,804 

2,222,187 

131,751 

2,816,213 

13,375,524 

877,964 

Total,  1917  . 

...  818,798 

3,059,194 

107,845 

3,737,633 

13,597,880 

790,159 

Total,  1916  . 

. .  .  394,244 

2,384,583 

80,955 

2,841,321 

12,847,099 

684,372 

Meeting  of  Pocahontas  Operators.  Waukegan  to  Get  Anthracite. 


Bluefield,  W.  Va.,  Oct.  10. — In  order  to  get  all  the 
operators  of  the  Pocahontas  and  Tug  River  fields 
together  at  one  time  for  a  discussion  of  production 
problems,  R.  D.  Patterson,  Production  Manager 
for  that  district,  entertained  a  large  number  of  coal 
men  of  the  Pocahontas  region  at  a  recent  'dinner 
here.  J.  B.  Neale,  Director  of  Production  of  the 
U.  S.  Fuel  Administration,  was  one  of  the  guests, 
and  N.  D.  Maher,  Regional  Director  of  Railroads, 
was  another. 

The  toastmaster  was  Jarius  Collins,  who  called  on 
Mr.  Neale  as  the  first  speaker.  The  latter  em¬ 
phasized,  among  other  things,  the  necessity  of  mine 
owners  and  mine  managers  coming  in  personal  con¬ 
tact  with  their  men  and  manifesting  an  interest  in 
their  welfare.  To  Senator  D.  E.  French  was  dele¬ 
gated  the  duty  of  responding  for  Governor  Corn- 
well,  who  was  unable  to  be  present.  Col.  L.  E. 

1  ierney,  one  of  the  pioneer  operators  of  the  Poca¬ 
hontas  district,  was  also  one  of  the  speakers. 


A  report  that  the  town  of  Waukegan,  Ill.,  would 
be  deprived  entirely  of  its  supply  of  hard  coal  has 
been  denied  by  State  Administrator  Durham  in  the 
following  letter: 

“The  thirteen  northern  counties  of  Illinois  will  be 
furnished  with  two-thirds  of  their  tonnage  for  do¬ 
mestic  use,  based  on  what  was  received  during  the 
year  from  April  1,  1916,  to  March  31,  1917.  The 
plan  provides  that  each  dealer  will  get  his  pro  rata 
share.  This  is  all  the  anthracite  coal  that  will  be 
available  for  the  state  of  Illinois  during  the  present 
coal  year. 

“I  do  not  know  of  any  specific  order  cutting  off 
Waukegan  from  its  hard  coal. 

"However,  there  is  a  readjustment  taking  place  at 
the  present  time  so  the  communities  which  have 
had  more  than  their  share  to  date  will  not  receive 
any  more  coal  until  those  who  have  not  had  their 
proportion  are  brought  up  to  a  pro  rata  basis.  We 
trust  this  gives  you  the  information  you  desire.” 


No  Stocks  in  Meriden  Yards. 

The  proprietor  of  a  retail  business  at  Meriden, 
Conn.,  writes : 

Anthracite  has  been  coming  in  very  slowly,  and 
although  shipments  were  good  in  August  they  fell 
down  in  September. 

No  stock  in  yards  and  there  are  still  lots  of  un¬ 
filled  orders  on  the  books  of  the  dealers. 

Labor  is  very  scarce  and  we  are  up  against  it  on 
carry-in  orders.  Unless  labor  conditions  improve 
we  shall  be  obliged  to  ask  the  Fuel  Administrator 
to  allow  us  to  discharge  coal  on  the  walk  and  make 
the  customer  take  care  of  the  storing. 

There  is  no  shortage  of  bituminous  coal  here  at 
the  present  time,  as  all  factories  are  well  stocked. 


Coal  Shipped  to  Canada. 

Shipments  of  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  to 
Canada  during  seven  months  of  1918  and  same  pe¬ 
riod  of  last  year  were: 


Anthracite.  Bituminous. 

Month.  1917.  1918.  1917.  1918. 

January  ....  282,933  238,059  569,893  447,338 

February  ...  247,338  225,417  562,878  578,143 

March  .  347,051  385,852  780,587  849,125 

April  .  570,349  325,205.  892,354  1,158,255 

May  .  409,613  414,719  1,397,466  1,766,702 

June  .  587,271  365,309  1,894,200  1,803,210 

July .  374,411  381,131  1,392,196  1,877,204 

August  .  800,874  3%, 025  2,417,622  1,958,962 

Total  ....3,511,556  2,632,347  9.823,152  10,421,406 
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CLIMAX  COAL  COMPANY 

MINERS  AND  SHIPPERS 

BITUMINOUS  COAL 

GENERAL  OFFICE:  LAND  TITLE  BLDG.,  PHILADELPHIA 
CLIMAX  MINES,  LOCKPORT  STATION,  PENNA. _ 


THE  J.  B.  SANBORN  CO. 

•  COAL  TRADE  MERCANTILE  AGENCY  Bll)E  BOOK” 

Standard  credit  reference  medium  for  the  coal  trade  since  1886. 
Used  by  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration  and  other  government  depart¬ 
ments.  Collections  handled  throughout  U.  S.  and  Canada  at  cur¬ 
rent  rates.  Representatives  in  all  principal  cities.  Main  Office, 
440  S.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Penn  Fuel  Company 

COAL 

1  Broadway  -  -  New  York 


The  Century  Coal  Co. 

Miners  and  Shippers  of  Mines: 

CENTURY  COAL  Century,  W.  Va. 

Main  Office:  10  South  Street,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Established  Canadian  Agency 

Wants  Coal. 

We  are  open  to  arrange  with 
American  producers  for  all-rail 
shipments  of  bituminous,  par¬ 
ticularly  for  the  Montreal  mar¬ 
ket,  from  the  Clearfield,  West¬ 
moreland,  Alleghany  Valley, 
Bessemer,  Greensburg  and 
Pittsburgh  Districts. 

CANADIAN  IMPORT  CO. 

319  Board  of  Trade  Bldg.,  Montreal,  P.  Q., 

Also  Quebec,  P.  Q. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MANAGEMENT,  CIRCULATION, 
etc.,  required  by  the  Act  of  Congress  of  August  24,  1912,  of  S  award's  Journal, 
published  weekly  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  for  October  1,  1918. 

State  of  New  York,  ) 

County  of  New  York,  j  ss* 

Before  me,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  the  State  and  county  aforesaid,  per¬ 
sonally  appeared  F.  W.  Saward,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn  according  to 
law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  Editor  and  General  Manager  of  Saware/s 
Journal,  and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a 
true  statement  of  the  ownership,  management  (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the  cir¬ 
culation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above 
caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied  in  section  443, 
Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor,  managing  editor, 
and  business  managers  arc:  Publishers,  Saward  &  Saward,  15  Park  Row, 
New  York;  Editor,  F.  W.  Saward,  15  Park  Row,  New  York;  Managing  Editor, 
F.  W.  Saward,  15  Park  Row,  New  York;  Business  Manager,  None. 

2.  That  the  owners  are:  (Give  names  and  addresses  of  individual  owners, 
or,  if  a  corporation,  give  its  name  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  stock¬ 
holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of  the  total  amount  of  stock.) 
Saward  &  Saward,  15  Park  Row,  New  York,  comprising  F.  W.  Saward,  15 
Park  Row,  New  York;  F.  C.  Saward,  15  Park  Row,  Newr  York;  C.  E. 
Saward,  15  Park  Row,  New  York. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other  security  holders 
owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages, 
or  other  securities  are:  (If  there  are  none,  so  state.)  None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the  names  of  the  owners, 
stockholders,  and  security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stock¬ 
holders  and  security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company 
but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder  appears  upon  the 
books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name 
of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given;  also 
that  the  said  two  paragraphs  contain  statements  embracing  affiant’s  full  knowl¬ 
edge  and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which  stock¬ 
holders  and  security  holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  com¬ 
pany  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other  than  that  of 
a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other 
person,  association,  or  corporation  has  any  interest  direct  or  indirect  in  the 
said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

F.  W.  Saward. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  27th  day  of  September,  1918. 
[seal]  Chas.  W.  La  Rue,  Notary  Public. 

(My  commission  expires  March  30,  1920.) 


Economical  Handling  and  Storage 
of  Coal  Has  Become  a  Necessity. 


Let  us  show  you  how  to  reduce  your  costs  by  the 
installation  of  up-to-date  equipment  which  will  mean 
greater  storage  capacity,  increased  economy  and  effi¬ 
ciency  in  handling,  with  a  resultant  increase  in 
business.  Our  engineers  will  be  glad  to  consider  your 
problems  with  you. 
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Mechanical  Dump  Bodies  for  Coal  Trucks. 

No  Chains! 


Hand  and 
Power  Hoist 

Fixed  Angle 
at  All  Heights 

Maximum  Effi¬ 
ciency  from  Your 
Motor  Trucks. 


%*;• 


- 


Patented  Dump 
Bodies  (or  All 
Purposes,  any 
Capacity, 
any  Chassis. 

||  Write  for  Details 
'  as  to  the 
Good  Points. 


Quick  Unloading,  with  Least  Wear  and  Tear 
EDWIN  A.  MOORE,  Foot  of  Robeson  St. 


Reading,  Pa. 
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McCormick  Building,  CHICAGO 
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COX’S  CALCULATED  TONNAGE  RATES  BO( 

320,000  CALCULATIONS  .  Invoices,  freight  bills,  coal  bill*,  etc.  One  hund 
weight  to  one  thousand  tons.  Rates  every  five  cents  advance.  Tells  am< 
at  a  glance.  Weights  given  in  tons  and  hundredweights.  Extensions  G 

or  Net. 

Issued  in  three  volumes:  lc  to  $6.00;  $6.00  to  $8.00;  lc  to  $8.00. 

COX’S  TARIFF,  TONNAGE  AND  PRICE  EXTENSIONS 

The  Gross  Ton  Book. 

p^?es>  calculations.  Weights  given  every  hundred  pounds,  10 

160,000.  Extensions,  at  rates  per  Gross  ton,  5c  to  $5.50. 

Can  be  used  to  reckon  payrolls,  miners’  wages,  etc.  Plain,  practical,  a 
rate,  oax  e  time,  labor,  money,  brains.  Railroad  companies  and  large  ship 
use  them.  Sent  on  approval. 
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THE  MARKET  SITUATION 

Peace  talk  and  the  influenza  epidemic 
overshadow  everything  else  in  the  coal  news. 
Both  are  having  their  effect  on  the  trade 
though  they  are  opposing  influences.  The 
prospect  of  an  early  end  of  hostilities  and 
the  knowledge  that  the  bituminous  shortage 
has  been  overcome,  for  the  time  being,  if 
not  permanently,  had  put  consumers  in  an 
easier  frame  of  mind,  but  now  wide-spread 
illness,  with  death  laying  a  heavy  hand  on 
many  communities,  gives  the  situation  a 
different  aspect.  While  it  will  take  several 
weeks,  at  least,  of  curtailed  production  to 
create  a  serious  shortage  of  bituminous,  in 
view  of  the  large  stocks  now  in  existence, 
the  cutting  down  of  anthracite  shipments 
has  already  become  a  matter  of  grave  con¬ 
cern. 

The  effect  of  peace  talk  on  the  Liberty 
Loan  campaign  is  very  apparent.  While  the 
$6.00(\000,000  mark  will  be  reached  and 
passed,  for  the  undertaking  has  practically 
been  underwritten  by  the  banks,  the  effort  has 
been  made  to  distribute  the  loan  as  widely 
as  possible  and  this  program  has  unques¬ 
tionably  been  interfered  with  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  by  the  spirit  of  over-confidence  created 
by  the  very  favorable  news  from  abroad. 
While  it  might  be  said  by  some  that  it  makes 
little  difference  from  whom  the  money  is 
obtained,  so  long  as  it  is  liberally  subscribed, 
the  business  community  realizes  that  if  the 
banks  are  overcrowded  with  bonds  a  cor¬ 
responding  restriction  on  commercial  credits 
must  be  expected  and  in  these  active  times 
such  a  condition  is  not  desirable.  But  a 
certain  degree  of  readjustment  must  inevit¬ 
ably  ensue  from  now  on  as  many  individuals 
proceed,  despite  the  admonitions  from 
Washington,  to  discount  the  end  of  the 
war.  It  is  evident  that  the  end  cannot  be 
far  distant  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  will 
be  brought  all  the  closer  to  date  if  the  na¬ 
tion  stands  firmly  united  in  the  determina¬ 
tion  to  make  a  good  job  of  it,  as  the  saying 
goes,  and  is  not  deterred  from  active  efforts 
by  peace  talk  or  even  by  the  victories  re¬ 
ported  from  day  to  day  along  the  far- 
extending  battle  line. 

Following  precisely  the  course  of  last 
year’s  production  figures  the  estimated 
average  tonnage  of  bituminous  coal  per 
working  day  for  the  most  recent  week  re¬ 
ported  upon  shows  a  decrease  from  the  high 
point  of  September  28.  It  is  not  quite 
down  to  the  point  at  which  the  upgrade 
started  but  it  is  probable  that  a  decrease 
will  be  reported  in  the  next  returns  by  rea¬ 
son  of  the  interruption  to  mining  that  has 
been  caused  by  the  serious  epidemics  in 


many  towns  and  villages  in  the  mining  re¬ 
gions.  At  the  same  time,  in  considering 
the  market  effect  of  this  condition  we  must 
realize  that  the  consumption  of  coal  has 
been  reduced  by  reason  of  the  effects  of  the 
epidemic  in  manufacturing  centers.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  the  railroads  have  been  affected 
through  the  illness  of  trainmen,  so  that 
transportation  has  been  interfered  with  and 
it  must  be  reluctantly  admitted  that  our 
entire  program  of  industrial  activity  has 
been  slowed  down  during  the  past  fort¬ 
night.  It  will,  indeed,  be  gratifying  when 
we  can  report  that  the  prevailing  scourge 
has  run  its  course  and  a  normal  condition 
of  health  again  prevails  throughout  the  sea¬ 
board  States. 

While  an  easier  condition  prevails  in  the 
steam  coal  market  it  is  essential  that  ener¬ 
getic  activity  shall  not  be  relaxed.  In  the 
mining  and  forwarding  of  tonnage  active 
effort  is  quite  as  essential  as  on  the  battle¬ 
field,  for  upon  inspecting  the  railroad  re¬ 
turns  it  is  seen  that  more  than  a  few  lines 
show  but  a  slight  increase  over  1917  and 
some  even  show  a  falling  off.  The  total  out¬ 
put  keeps  well  in  advance  of  1917  figures, 
but  a  considerable  amount  of  the  gain  comes 
from  remote  outlying  districts  that  were 
under  a  handicap  during  normal  times,  but 
now  are  able  to  work  on  a  basis  nearer  to 
their  actual  capacity.  Yet,  even  with  the 
system  of  zoning  that  has  accomplished  so 
many  good  results,  the  output  from  the  far 
away  mines  has  only  a  small  and  very  in¬ 
direct  effect  upon  seaboard  market  condi¬ 
tions. 

For  the  time  being  the  bituminous  situa¬ 
tion  in  the  East  is  so  easy  that  storage  rules 
have  been  modified  to  permit  of  stocks  be¬ 
ing  increased,  and  from  Chicago  comes  a 
report  somewhat  like  those  of  months  ago 
when  the  demand  was  good  but  not  too 
good,  and  we  read  of  the  market  being  in 
healthy  condition  with  all  grades  of  Illinois 
coal  being  absorbed  in  spite  of  the  enor¬ 
mous  production.  Those  who  know  the 
great  productive  capacity  of  Illinois  will 
appreciate  that  considerable  has  been  ac¬ 
complished  when  it  is  noted  that  the  State 
is  well  ahead  of  its  quota  for  the  first  six 
months  of  the  current  coal  year. 

So  far  as  the  position  of  the  domestic 
consumer  is  concerned  it  is  comforting  to 
learn  from  the  retail  dealers  in  Ohio,  Michi¬ 
gan  and  Illinois  that  they  are  facing  the 
winter  in  much  better  position  than  last 
year  and  with  far  heavier  stocks  than  they 
early  in  the  season  though  it  would  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  secure.  One  wholesale  firm  in 
Michigan  points  out  that  the  retailers  have 
taken  in  and  delivered  a  very  substantial 


tonnage,  while  all  of  northern  Ohio  is  in 
very  good  shape.  With  the  Northwest  on 
October  1  only  750,000  tons  behind  the 
schedule  of  the  Fuel  Administration  it  is 
felt  that  with  all  efforts  bent  in  that  direc¬ 
tion  and  the  probability  that  the  lake  season 
will  coninue  open  much  longer  than  usual, 
it  will  be  possible  to  catch  up.  Meanwhile, 
strenuous  efforts  are  being  made  to  relieve 
the  situation  as  far  as  possible  in  that  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country  through  the  use  of  cord 
wood  and  the  Fuel  Administration  in  the 
Northwest  is  accomplishing  good  results 
in  urging  consumers  to  make  the  best  of 
the  wood  supply  available. 

In  many  parts  of  the  East,  also,  it  is  noted 
that  a  very  fair  condition  exists  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  stocks  of  domestic  buyers,  and  while 
the  retailers  have  but  a  short  supply  in  many 
instances,  the  condition  is  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  this  year  practically  all  of  the 
tonnage  received  by  the  dealers  has  been 
sent  out  to  buyers  while  in  other  years 
the  dealers  have  carried  in  their  bins  ton¬ 
nage  which  users  were  not  yet  ready  or 
willing  to  receive.  As  a  result  of  this  situa¬ 
tion  the  first  cold  weather  is  not  apt  to 
bring  with  it  the  customary  demand  and 
it  is  more  than  likely  that  the  low  tem¬ 
peratures  will  be  reflected  in  a  heavier  de¬ 
mand  upon  the  peddler  trade,  for,  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  proposition,  consumers  have  been  bet¬ 
ter  fixed  financially  this  year  than  ever  be¬ 
fore  and  thousands  of  those  who  were  not 
accustomed  to  purchasing  in  ton  lots  in 
former  years  have  placed  orders  for  their 
season’s  requirements,  and  have  in  many 
instances  received  substantial  parts  of  their 
needs. 

While  there  is  much  gratifying  comment 
by  reason  of  the  increase  in  bituminous  pro¬ 
duction,  the  anthracite  production  is,  as  we 
have  so  often  said,  on  a  more  hard  and  fast 
basis.  Less  than  1,000,000  tons  of  aggre¬ 
gate  shipments  represent  the  increase  for 
the  coal  year,  a  matter  of  only  a  little  over 
two  per  cent.,  and  September  did  not  show 
as  much  tonnage  shipped  as  in  the  correspond¬ 
ing  month  of  the  preceding  year.  Close  calcu¬ 
lations  have  to  be  made  in  regard  to  the  an¬ 
thracite  business  but  in  making  a  compari¬ 
son  we  cannot  derive  satisfaction  from  the 
fact  that  there  were  five  Sundays  in  that  30- 
day  month  this  year  for,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  were  five  Sundays  as  well  as  the  cus¬ 
tomary  holiday  in  the  month  last  year,  so 
that  the  periods  are  on  an  equal  compara¬ 
tive  basis  this  time. 

The  matter  of  deferred  classification  for 
men  engaged  in  and  about  the  coal  mines 
continues  to  be  a  subject  of  very  active  in¬ 
terest  in  the  mining  fields.  It  would  appear 
that  some  more  clear-cut  authorization  of 
exemption  might  have  been  arranged  for  at 
the  outset  but  evidently  the  Government 
wished  to  be  extremely  moderate  in  the 
granting  of  exemptions.  We  can  all  realize 
that  if  the  numerous  pleas  for  general  ex¬ 
emption  were  favorably  acted  upon  the  army 
would  be  small  indeed,  but  now  it  is  under¬ 
stood  that  the  Federal  Employment  Bureau 
will  take  under  consideration  a  complete 
and  comprehensive  system  of  preserving  the 
mine  forces  and  distributing  workers  to  best 
advantage.  We  presume  that  this  work  will 
be  done  in  close  cooperation  with  the  work 
of  the  Provost  Marshal  General  and  in  this 
connection  it  is  very  gratifying  to  learn 
that  the  National  Coal  Association  will  be 
called  upon  for  helpful  suggestions  while 
plans  are  being  shaped,  along  the  lines 
indicated. 
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Trade  Conditions  at  New  York. 

Grip  Epidemic  Cuts  Down  Anthracite  Production  and  Causes  Early  Lighting  of  Fires — 
Embargoes,  Market  Conditions  and  Other  Causes  Affect  Bituminous  Movement. 


The  influenza  epidemic  has  had  the  same  effect  on 
the  anthracite  trade  as  a  cold  wave  or  a  snow  storm 
— it  has  increased  consumption,  and  at  the  same  time 
slowed  down  production  and  distribution.  The 
heating  of  homes  in  which  there  are  sick  people  is 
not  wholly  responsible  for  the  increased  consumption, 
for  on  cool  days  fires  are  lighted  as  a  preventive 
measure  in  many  residences  and  apartments  in  which 
coal  would  not,  be  burned  until  later  in  the  season  if 
the  fear  of  catching  the  grip  had  not  made  people 
take  extra  pains  to  avoid  it. 

This  early  use  of  coal  fires  has  caused  the  pres¬ 
sure  on  retail  dealers  to  increase  somewhat,  but  not 
to  nearly  the  same  extent  as  would  be  the  case  in 
normal  years  when  the  public  was  less  forehanded 
in  the  matter  of  fuel  supply.  Emergency  calls  are 
very  few.  The  fact  that  some  people  are  still  with¬ 
out  coal  is  to  be  explained  usually  by  their  insistence 
on  having  particular  sizes  or  grades.  In  numerous 
places  dealers  have  a  surplus  of  one  or  more  domestic 
sizes  in  their  plants,  even  after  making  , two-thirds 
deliveries  to  all  customers  using  those  sizes.  The 
retailers  might  just  as  well  have  divided  the  ton¬ 
nage  up  among  a  larger  number  of  people  were  it 
not  for  the  refusal  of  some  to  take  sizes  they  are 
unaccustomed  to,  but  which  could  be  burned  all 
right  in  a  pinch  with  present  equipment. 

Of  course,  as  cold  weather  draws  nearer,  people 
become  less  fussy  and  take  what  they  can  get.  This 
tendency,  together  with  the  orders  that  have  been 
issued  by  various  local  administrators  to  cut  down 
the  size  of  deliveries,  has  resulted  in  a  wider  distri¬ 
bution  of  available  supplies  this  month  than  was  the 
case  earlier  in  the  season. 

The  extent  to  which  the  movement  of  anthracite 
over  the  harbor  piers  has  fallen  down  this  month  is 
shown  by  the  tabulation  in  the  next  column.  While 
steam  coal  embargoes  are  partly  responsible  for  the 
poor  showings  and  slow  loading  at  South  Amboy  is 
another  factor,  the  principal  reason  is  curtailed  pro¬ 
duction  owing  to  illness  among  the  mine  workers 
and  their  families. 

A  considerable  percentage  of  the  chestnut  and 
some  of  the  stove  coal  reaching  this  market  is  for 
the  so-called  peddler  pool,  and  is  parceled  out  to 
dealers  in  Brooklyn  and  the  Bronx  by  the  Fuel 
Administration.  While  the  peddlers  have  the  first 
call  on  this  tonnage,  there  is  quite  a  surplus  left 
after  taking  care  of  their  requirements,  and  this  is 
being  delivered  by  the  yard  dealers  direct  to  small 
consumers  in  one-,  two-  and  three-ton  lots.  None 
of  the  peddler  coal  has  been  apportioned  to  the  Man¬ 
hattan  dealers  as  yet,  it  L  understood,  the  policy 
being  to  give  special  attention  for  the  time  being  to 
the  sections  furthest  behind  on  their  allotments. 

Buckwheat  is  not  in  such  noticeable  ’  over-supply 
as  a  short  time  ago,  but  barley  and  No.  4  are  still 
a  drug  on  the  market. 

The  Bituminous  Trade. 

Bituminous  coal  is  moving  through  the  loading 
ports  in  reduced  volume,  due  to  a  combination  of 
reasons.  Production  has  been  cut  down  by  the  epi¬ 
demic,  although  the  full  effect  of  this  has  not  yet 
been  reflected  in  the  pier  receipts  owing  to  the  large 
tonnage  running  when  the  trouble  started.  Labor 
shortage  at  South  Amboy  has  interfered  with  load¬ 
ings  at  that  port,  but  the  diversion  of  cars  to  Port 
Reading  and  Arlington  has  overcome  this  to  quite 
an  extent. 

Market  conditions,  the  numerous  embargoes 
against  consumers  with  large  stocks  and  the  fact 
that  many  who  are  not  embargoed  are  calling  for 
deliveries  only  in  limited  quantities,  if  at  all,  have 
perhaps  been  the  major  influence  in  slowing  down 
movement  about  the  harbor,  and  more  particularly 
through  the  Sound.  Some  cases  are  reported  of 
buyers  ordering  shipments  cut  down  on  the  ground 
that  they  cannot  unload  the  usual  tonnage  because 
illness  has  made  the  labor  shortage  so  acute.  Con¬ 
siderable  spot  coal  is  available  at  tidewater,  owing 
chiefly  to  the  very  material  cutting  down  of  New 


England  shipments,  but  the  trouble  at  the  mines  will 
tend  to  prevent  further  accumulation,  as  will  the 
new  and  more  liberal  storage  rules. 

Recent  developments  at  Washington  have  excited 
a  good  deal  of  interest  in  the  local  wholesale  trade. 
The  announcement  that  no  more  jobbers’  licenses 
will  be  issued  while  the  whole  subject  is  being  in¬ 
vestigated  is  not  considered  of  much  importance  in 
itself,  since  the  harm  has  already  been  done  by 
passing  them  out  indiscriminately  to  people  who 
were  not  regularly  engaged  in  the  coal  business  and 
who  in  many  cases  are  relatives  and  friends  of 
bituminous  operators.  But  the  fact  that  question¬ 
naires  are  being  sent  to  all  licensees,  asking  how 
long  they  have  been  in  business,  etc.,  is  taken  to 
mean  that  the  snowbird  jobbers,  or  “skimmers,”  are 
in  danger  of  having  their  licenses  revoked  by  the 
Fuel  Administration. 

This  would  remove  a  thorn  from  the  side  of  the 
legitimate  jobber,  for  these  snowbirds,  while  doing 
absolutely  nothing  to  earn  it,  have  been  securing  a 
commission  on  a  very  large  tonnage  of  soft  coal. 
The  bulk  of  them  are  in  the  region  and,  as  indicated 
above,  stand  close  to  certain  operators — mostly 
small  operators  without  sales  organizations  of  their 
own,  who  in  normal  times  rely  on  the  legitimate 
jobbers  to  market  their  output.  As  long  as  buyers 
were  flocking  to  the  region,  it  was  easy  for  any  one 
with  a  license  to  collect  the  full  commission  on  all 
the  tonnage  he  could  secure.  But  times  have 
changed.  Consumers  are  no  longer  visiting  the 
region  in  numbers,  and  the  local  licensees,  being 
without  selling  organizations  or  any  real  knowledge 
of  the  consuming  trade,  are  of  no  use  to  the  oper¬ 
ators  in  finding  new  outlets. 

For  this  reason  they  will  not  be  much  of  a  factor 
when  things  get  fully  back  to  normal — when  con¬ 
ditions  favor  the  buyer,  and  salesmanship  is  re¬ 
quired  to  sell  coal.  However,  the  legitimate  job¬ 
bers  would  like  to  see  the  snowbirds  put  out  of 
business  without  loss  of  time,  for  they  still  continue 
to  exact  tribute  on  a  lot  of  tonnage,  though  in  many 
cases  they  are  obliged  to  split  th.e  commission  with 
trade  buyers  who  were  formerly  asked  to  pay  the 
full  IS  cents’  commission.  In  such  cases,  in  order 
to  make  a  profit,  it  was  necessary  for  the  latter  to 
make  water  delivery,  so  as  to  be  entitled  to  the 
larger  commission  allowed  on  coal  physically 
handled. 

Coal  Tonnage  of  New  York  Harbor. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  number  of 
cars  of  anthracite  and  bituminous  handled  over  all 
the  railroad  coal  piers  in  New  York  harbor  for 
several  weeks  past,  as  reported  by  the  Director  of 
Tidewater  Coal  Traffic: 


Week  of 

Anthracite. 

Bituminous. 

August  8-14  . . 

. .  7,021 

6,221 

August  15-21  . 

. .  7,497 

6,958 

August  22-28  . 

. .  7,219 

6,674 

August  29-September  4... 

. .  6,740 

6,604 

September  5-11  . 

. .  7,009 

7,739 

September  12-18  . 

. .  6,481 

6,993 

September  19-25  . 

. .  6,686 

7,131 

September  26-October  2. . 

. .  6,820 

7,586 

October  3-9  . 

. .  6,047 

5,705 

October  10-16  . 

...  6,072 

6,499 

West  Mountain  Colliery  Sold. 

The  property  of  the  West  Mountain  Coal  Co., 
consisting  of  a  small  anthracite  colliery,  about 
700  acres  of  land  and  two  culm  banks  in  Arch¬ 
bald  borough,  near  Scranton,  has  been  purchased 
by  Max  B.  Smith  and  James  V.  Pinazzi,  of  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y.,  for  $93,000.  Whether  the  buyers  are 
the  principals  in  the  deal  or  merely  acting  as 
agents  cannot  be  ascertained.  The  property  was 
sold  under  bankruptcy  proceedings  something 
over  a  year  ago  for  $40,000  to  parties  in  the  re¬ 
gion,  who  have  since  been  operating  it. 


Conditions  at  Pittsburgh. 


Active  Efforts  to  Awaken  Miners  to  Their 
Responsibility — Miners  to  Receive 
Quotas.  i 

Meetings  at  which  the  miners  of  the  district  are 
being  told  that  they  have  failed  to  do  their  part  in 
helping  win  the  war,  are  being  held  all  over  the  dis¬ 
trict,  in  an  effort  to  speed  up  production.  That  the 
miners  continue  to  pay  little  attention  to  the  needs  of 
the  country  and  fail  to  report  for  work  regularly  is 
the  situation  in  the  Pittsburgh  District,  just  as  it  was 
a  week  ago. 

The  car  supply  continues  excellent.  There  is  no 
lack  of  bottoms  in  which  to  make  shipments.  Mine 
owners  are  anxious  to  keep  tonnage  on  the  move. 
The  miner  doesn’t  give  a  whoop  whether  anything 
goes.  Mine  owners,  Fuel  Administration  representa¬ 
tives,  production  committees,  and  every  other  agency 
are  bending  their  energies  to  get  the  men  to  speed 
up  production.  That  it  has  resulted  in  a  little  good 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  the  Westmoreland  field, 
adjoining  and  forming  a  part  of  the  Pittsburgh  dis¬ 
trict,  last  week  witnessed  an  increased  tonnage,  but 
the  betterment  failed  to  spread  over  the  district  as  a 
whole. 

One  of  the  efforts  that  may  bring  some  results  is 
the  decision  of  the  Fuel  Administration  to  put  every 
mine  on  a  weekly  quota  basis.  R.  W.  Gardiner, 
Production  Manager  for  the  District,  was  in  attend¬ 
ance  at  the  conference  in  Washington,  where  this 
course  was  adopted,  and  on  his  return  announced 
that  the  plan  will  be  carried  out  in  this  district.  Up 
to  this  time  he  has  not  yet  named  his  committee  to 
fix  the  quota  of  each  mine. 

The  prevailing  epidemic  of  influenza,  of  course, 
has  had  some  effect  on  the  tonnage,  but  it  would  not 
be  a  factor  of  moment  if  the  men  would  work  while 
they  have  the  opportunity. 

Recommendation  will  be  made  for  the  suspension 
of  the  licenses  of  wholesale  liquor  dealers  all  over 
the  bituminous  field,  according  to  an  announcement 
made  by  Charles  O’Neill,  Central  Pennsylvania  Pro¬ 
duction  Manager.  If  this  action  is  taken  it  will  af¬ 
fect  the  Pittsburgh  district  materially. 

There  is  a  good  spot  demand  for  coal,  and  if  any 
mine  owner  has  any  free  coal  he  has  absolutely  no 
trouble  getting  rid  of  it.  One  sales  manager  put  it 
this  way:  “We  don’t  need  a  coal  salesman  these 
days,  unless  we  want  to  close  up  a  big  contract  for 
yearly  tonnage.  Spot  coal  takes  itself  off  our  hands 
almost  before  we  know  we  have  it.” 


Conditions  at  Cincinnati. 


Fuel  Administration  Keeps  Close  Watch  on 

Storage  Piles — Retailers  in  Good  Position. 

The  bituminous  market  at  Cincinnati  in  regard  to 
steam  coal  is  in  a  very  fair  condition,  differing  little 
from  conditions  of  last  week,  while  the  lump  and  pre¬ 
pared  sizes  have  tightened  up  to  such  an  extent  that 
operators  who  were  shipping  to  retail  dealers  at  Cin¬ 
cinnati  are  now  in  a  position  to  give  some  of  their 
product  to  the  little  retailers  out  in  the  smaller  towns. 
The  retail  coal  men  would  like  to  take  all  the  pre¬ 
pared  coal  that  they  can  get  their  hands  on  and  store 
it  for  this  winter,  but  the  Fuel  Administration  seems 
to  be  right  on  the  job  and  there  is  “nothing  shaking” 
on  this  storing  proposition,  while  there  are  so  many 
other  dealers  who  are  in  such  dire  straits  for  coal. 

Steam  users  would  like  to  see  their  storage  piles 
mount  to  the  sky,  but  along  comes  the  eagle-eyed 
Fuel  Administrator,  takes  a  look  at  a  goodly  sized 
storage  pile  and  walks  in  and  tells  Mr.  Manufacturer 
to  instruct  the  shippers  to  shut  off  for  a  while.  This 
is  a  good  proposition  at  this  time,  but  we  feel  frank 
to  say  that  this  winter  will  no  doubt  make  a  large 
storage  pile  look  like  it  had  taken  an  alum  bath,  and 
it  will  then  behoove  the  Administrator  to  overcome 
the  shortage. 

The  car  supply  on  the  coal  carrying  lines  that  enter 
Cincinnati  that  has  been  over  100  per  cent  for  the 
past  three  weeks,  fell  quite  a  bit  below  this  magic 
mark  the  past  week  and  to  offset  this  the  loading  fell 
off  somewhat  in  all  fields.  The  reason  is  very  ap- 
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parent  when  we  say  that  Spanish  influenza  has 
gripped  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky  tightly  in  its 
grasp.  Reports  show  that  a  heavy  percentage  of 
miners,  operators  and  railroad  men  have  been 
stricken  with  this  malady,  and  it  naturally  retards 
production  and  movement.  Indications  are  such  that 
this  week  will  only  be  a  very  medium  one,  but  things 
will  pick  up  the  following  week. 

The  lake  situation  continues  good.  Every  effort  is 
being  made  to  put  the  lake  “over  the  top"  and  every¬ 
thing  points  to  a  successful  termination  of  Mr.  Gar¬ 
field’s  drive  in  this  direction.  The  retail  coal  dealers 
don’t  know  what  they  would  have  done  this  summer 
without  the  good  old  Ohio  River  and  its  elastic  arti¬ 
ficial  waves.  Last  week  they  received  large  ship¬ 
ments  of  coal  by  river  and  now  this  week  an  artificial 
wave  has  again  been  created  and  a  tow  of  over  30,000 
tons  of  coal  was  started  from  the  Kanawha  River 
Sunday  on  its  way  to  Cincinnati. 

The  smokeless  operators  in  Cincinnati  point  with 
pride  to  the  fact  that  the  New  River  and  Winding 
Gulf  fields  of  West  Virginia  which  furnish  a  very 
large  part  of  the  coal  for  the  Navy,  showed  an  in¬ 
crease  in  production  for  the  first  week  in  October  of 
some  23,000  tons  over  the  preceding  week. 

The  jobbers  at  Cincinnati  are  again  wondering 
where  they  are  going  to  get  off  after  their  federal 
licenses  expire  this  year,  as  the  reports  coming  from 
Washington  indicate  that  some  of  these  jobbers  are 
non-essential  due  to  the  fact  that  they  contribute 
neither  skill,  experience  or  anything  else  to  the  suc¬ 
cessful  prosecution  of  the  war.  From  an  outsider  s 
view  of  the  jobbers  at  Cincinnati  there  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  any  “snowbirds”  operating  and  the  writer 
does  not  look  for  any  of  them  to  be  refused  licenses. 
The  movement  of  coke  has  been  speeded  up,  due  to 
energetic  handling  by  the  coke  people  with  the  rail¬ 
roads  at  fault.  There  is  quite  a  lot  of  smithing  coal 
going  through  this  market  to  points  farther  west 
loaded  in  home  routed  box  cars  against  which  there 
is  no  embargo. 


Conditions  at  Baltimore. 


Epidemic  Has  Nearly  Paralyzed  Business — 
Nearly  All  Box  Cars  Arriving. 

Just  when  conditions  were  fairly  easy  in  the  soft 
coal  trade  and  when  there  was  even  a  little  better¬ 
ment  in  anthracite  distribution  and  a  promise  to  ease 
off  somewhat  the  situation  that  promises  to  be  dis¬ 
tressing  if  real  cold  weather  arrives  in  the  next  three 
or  four  weeks,  along  comes  the  wave  of  influenza  and 
pneumonia  that  has  paralyzed  many  lines  of  business. 
Production  has  been  deeply  cut  by  the  many  miners 
who  are  down  with  the  disease,  while  transportation 
had  been  cut  more  than  50  per  cent  in  the  soft  coal 
line. 

During  the  past  week  there  were  days  when  the 
working  efficiency  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  RR.  was 
cut  by  the  influenza  from  40  to  50  per  cent,  and  some 
daily  averages  of  coal  movement  as  reported  were 
around  1,000  cars  of  coal  against  the  normal  of  be¬ 
tween  2,200  and  2,400  cars  daily.  Every  coal  district 
is  reporting  a  lessened  production,  and  the  effect  of 
the  cut  in  movement  of  coal  is  beginning  to  be 
strongly  felt. 

One  week  ago  the  situation  as  to  bituminous  was 
easy  here,  at  least  in  as  far  as  storage  of  from  15  to 
30  days  was  allowed  plants  under  the  Government 
fuel  rule.  A  number  of  plants  had  up  to  their  full 
allotment  and  there  was  a  growing  tendency  in  busi¬ 
ness  circles  to  insist  upon  receiving  a  little  of  the 
open-top  coal  then  coming  through  to  tide  and  on 
line  business.  The  situation  became  so  pronounced 
that  the  Fuel  Administration  here  at  times  had  to 
over-allot  some  box  car  coal  sent  to  it  for  distribu¬ 
tion,  the  box  car  coal  representing  probably  four- 
fifths  of  all  the  fuel  arriving  for  general  use  in  this 
territory.  With  the  lessened  movement  of  coal  the 
past  week  a  change  has  come  now,  however.  First 
of  all  the  open-top  car  movement  to  the  piers  for 
harbor  business  has  practically  disappeared  for  the 
time  being,  according  to  statements  of  the  local  Fuel 
Administration,  and  there  has  been  a  fall  off  in  the 
now  all  important  box  car  shipments.  Demand  has 
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shown  a  tendency  to  increase  the  past  week  and  the 
Fuel  Administration  is  again  preparing  a  waiting  list. 

Poor  Coal  Arriving. 

All  official  handlers  of  fuel  here  admit  that  the 
class  of  coal  coming  in  is  still  very  poor.  The  diver¬ 
sions  to  this  district  have  apparently  been  particularly 
bad  at  times,  and  the  recent  gathering  at  Cumberland 
for  the  purpose  of  boosting  cleaner  coal  under  a  call 
which  ended  “the  nation  will  no  longer  stand  for 
this”  has  apparently  failed  in  purpose,  at  least  as  far 
as  coal  coming  into  this  territory  for  ordinary  use  is 
concerned.  Retail  dealers  also  report  that  they  have 
been  unable  to  get  any  material  shipments  of  “fine 
lump  coal”  from  the  soft  coal  districts  to  be  used  as 
a  substitute  for  anthracite,  as  recently  urged  through 
the  Fuel  Administration. 

After  weeks  of  warm  protests  that  winter  would 
find  thousands  of  homes  without  hard  coal  and  prom¬ 
ises  on  the  part  of  the  National  Fuel  Administration 
to  aid,  if  it  was  shown  that  aid  was  truly  needed,  the 
local  committee  several  days  since  “gave  the  facts 
to  Washington  over  the  telephone.”  During  the  past 
week  there  was  a  period  when  a  little  improvement 
in  receipts  was  shown.  Some  large  dealers  who  had 
seen  days  without  the  receipt  of  any  coal,  got  from 
one  to  three  cars  at  a  time.  The  emergency  need  for 
this  coal,  principally  for  homes  where  pneumonia 
cases  are  located,  has  been  so  urgent  that  most  of 
this  coal  was  dumped  direct  into  waiting  wagons  for 
delivery,  and  a  number  of  yards  here  have  not  a 
pound  of  reserve  coal.  There  were  some  receipts  of 
nut  and  stove  coal  here  the  past  week — sizes  that  had 
almost  disappeared  for  a  time.  Some  dealers  have 
been  alloted  No.  2,  which  is  only  fit  for  steaming  or 
furnace  use,  and  these  dealers  find  they  cannot  sup¬ 
ply  customers  who  can  bum  nothing  larger  than  stove 
coal. 


Columbus  News  Notes. 

E.  E.  Hughes,  formerly  with  the  Elk  Coal  Co.,  has 
taken  the  position  of  sales  manager  for  the  W.  A. 
Lama  Coal  Co. 

U.  S.  Morris,  president  of  the  Superior  Collieries 
Co.,  Detroit,  which  operates  several  mines  in  the 
Jackson  field,  was  a  business  visitor  in  Columbus 
last  week. 

J.  L.  Will,  manager  of  the  Standard  Paving  Co., 
of  Columbus,  announces  that  he  has  gone  into  the 
retail  coal  business  at  the  H.  V.  tracks  and  Rich 
street,  and  will  use  his  yard  and  trucks  to  distribute 
coal. 

J.  R.  Fitzer,  sales  manager  of  the  Ohio  Land  &  Ry. 
Co.,  Columbus,  has  returned  from  a  business  trip  to 
Toledo  and  southern  Michigan  points.  He  says 
Toledo  conditions  are  about  the  same  as  those  pre¬ 
vailing  in  Colurqbus. 

John  M.  Roan,  formerly  commissioner  for  the  Ohio 
Compensation  and  Statistical  Bureau,  more  recently 
inspector  of  coal  for  the  Federal  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion,  was  serious  injured  last  week  when  the  motor 
car  he  was  driving  went  over  a  90-foot  embankment 
near  Wellston. 

A  new  wholesale  concern  to  open  offices  in  Colum¬ 
bus  is  the  Ohio  &  West  Virginia  Coal  Co.,  with  D.  F. 
Shafer,  president,  and  Joseph  Kletrovets,  secretary- 
treasurer.  Offices  are  in  the  New  Hayden  Building. 
D.  F.  Shafter  is  also  president  of  the  Standard  Coal 
Co.,  with  headquarters  in  Nelsonville. 

Columbus  coal  men  have  been  informed  of  the 
death  of  W.  A.  Gipson,  which  occurred  almost  a 
month  ago  at  his  late  home,  Upper  Sandusky,  O.  He 
was  treasurer  of  the  M-O-I  Coal  Association  and  a 
well-known  character  at  conventions.  He  was  one 
of  the  oldest  retailers  in  the  “Buckeye  State.” 

The  Southern  Ohio  Coal  Exchange  has  given  out 
production  figures  covering  the  so-called  southern 
Ohio  field  for  the  first  four  weeks  on  September. 
These  figures  do  not  include  tonnage  used  for  rail¬ 
road  fuel  on  lines  entering  the  territory.  The  report 
shows  that  during  the  period  from  September  1  to 
September  28  there  were  1,174,551  tons  mined.  The 
best  week  of  the  period  was  the  one  ending  Septem¬ 
ber  21,  when  325,737  tons  were  produced. 


Trade  at  Boston. 

Tonnage  Sufficient  to  Meet  All  Demands — 
Bituminous  Shipments  Embargoed. 

The  bituminous  market  is  in  practically  the  same 
condition  as  for  the  past  two  or  three  weeks.  Re¬ 
ceipts,  though  in  decreased  volume  as  compared  with 
the  past  few  months,  appear  to  be  sufficient  to  meet 
all  current  demands;  in  fact,  shipments  are  now  com¬ 
ing  forward  faster  than  they  can  be  readily  absorbed. 
Consumers  in  nearly  all  instances  have  stocks  ade¬ 
quate  to  meet  their  requirements  for  some  little  time 
and  many  hesitate  to  take  on  any  more  at  this  time. 
It  is  reported,  however,  that  the  so-called  “emergency 
coal”  which  has  been  coming  into  New  England  at  a 
rate  of  from  four  to  five  hundred  cars  per  week  is 
being  delivered  to  users  who,  in  some  instances,  are 
being  obliged  to  take  it  rather  unwillingly. 

Some  time  ago  these  emergency  shipments  were 
started  by  the  Fuel  Administrators  to  relieve  the 
urgency  of  emergency  cases.  Since  that  time  condi¬ 
tions  have  changed  very  considerably  and  substantial 
stock  piles  have  been  accumulated,  so  there  is  no 
longer  the  desire  for  the  acceptance  of  shipments  in 
box  car  and  other  unwieldly  equipment.  The  coal, 
however,  continues  to  come  forward  and  the  Fuel 
Administration  officials  continue  to  order  it  deliv¬ 
ered,  hence  many  are  placed  in  the  peculiar  situation 
of  feeling  obliged  to  take  in  unwelcome  shipments. 

A  circular  notice  bearing  no  date  has  been  recently 
issued  by  the  Massachusetts  Fuel  Administration 
notifying  shippers  that  shipments  of  all  bituminous 
coal  to  certain  Massachusetts  consignees  are  em¬ 
bargoed  until  further  notice.  The  list  contains  the 
names  of  approximately  220  large  consumers,  and 
gives  no  reason  for  the  embargo  being  imposed  and 
no  intimation  as  to  how  long  it  may  be  expected  to 
remain  in  force.  These  restrictions  are  applicable 
to  Massachusetts  only,  so  the  trade  expects  to  learn 
of  the  issuance  of  similar  orders  from  the  various 
other  New  England  State  Administrators. 

Large  Colliers  and  Tugs  Withdrawn. 

The  probability  of  some  of  the  large  steamers  be¬ 
ing  withdrawn  from  the  New  England  coal  carrying 
trade  was  discussed  in  this  column  several  weeks 
ago,  and  it  now  appears  all  of  the  large  colliers  as 
well  as  a  number  of  tug  boats  formerly  engaged  in 
this  service  have  been  withdrawn  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  presumably  for  overseas  service.  The  tug¬ 
boats  will  probably  be  replaced  by  new  tugs  now 
being  built,  and  the  places  of  the  colliers  are  being 
filled  as  rapidly  as  possible  by  the  assignment  of 
smaller  steamers.  This  leaves  approximately  110 
steamers  of  capacity  around  3,000  tons  each  remain¬ 
ing  in  the  coastwise  coal  service.  In  addition  to  the 
steamers  now  operating  it  is  expected  about  20  more 
lake-built  steamers  will  soon  be  placed  in  the  coast¬ 
wise  service. 

The  loading  situation  at  Hampton  Roads  and  Balti¬ 
more  indicates  a  better  supply  of  coal,  so  New  Eng¬ 
land  clearances  will  show  marked  improvement. 

Contrary  to  the  bituminous,  the  anthracite  situation 
is  far  from  satisfactory.  This  can  be  construed  in 
more  ways  than  one.  Production  has  been  neces¬ 
sarily  materially  restricted  by  reason  of  the  influ¬ 
enza  epidemic,  and  is  reflected  in  shipments,  particu¬ 
larly  at  the  New  York  tidewater  loading  ports. 
Somehow  or  other  coal  does  not  seem  to  make  in 
with  any  regularity  and  much  delay  in  despatching 
cargoes  prevails.  All-rail  territory  is  decidedly  bet¬ 
ter  served  from  standpoint  of  deliveries. 

A  general  survey  of  the  situation  exhibits  much 
apprehension  as  to  the  ability  of  the  shippers  to  pro¬ 
vide  coal  in  anything  like  desired  quantities.  This 
leads  to  the  belief  that  in  order  to  insure  at  least 
some  little  protection  from  the  local  dealer  to  his 
trade,  abundant  supply  of  bituminous  coal  should  be 
accumulated  as  a  substitute  for  domestic  consump¬ 
tion. 


The  directors  of  the  National  Coal  Association 
hold  their  quarterly  meeting  in  Washington  next 
Wednesday,  the  23d,  unless  postponed  at  the  last 
minute,  as  so  frequently  happens  nowadays  as  a 
health  measure. 
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Market  at  Philadelphia. 

- -  ^ 

Epidemic  Affects  Receipts  of  Anthracite — 
Good  Car  Supply  in  Bituminous  Fields. 

The  tonnage  of  anthracite  coming  to  this  city  was 
even  less  during  the  past  week  than  during  the  pre¬ 
ceding  period.  Dire  reports  come  in  from  al¬ 
most  ever}'  section  of  the  mining  district  detailing 
loss  of  tonnage  on  account  of  the  influenza  epidemic. 
Local  shippers  are  beginning  to  have  grave  fears 
whether  they  will  receive  the  quota  as  allotted  for 
the  period  up  to  January  1.  The  yards  also  continue 
to  be  greatly  handicapped  by  the  shortage  of  labor 
due  to  the  many  cases  of  illness.  The  retailers  con¬ 
tinue  to  put  the  coal  out  in  small  lots  to  make  it  do 
the  most  good.  Quite  a  mild  spell  of  weather  has 
been  experienced  and  very  little  coal  has  been  con¬ 
sumed. 

The  local  Fuel  Administration  has  adopted  the 
plan  of  issuing  a  weekly  bulletin  of  information  to 
the  coal  consuming  public.  This  week  it  took  the 
form  of  the  instructions  which  had  already  been 
issued  in  card  form  to  the  retailers  urging  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  take  a  mixture  of  60  per  cent  egg  and  40  per 
cent  pea.  Instructions  were  also  given  detailing 
how  the  fuel  in  this  combination  could  be  used  in  all 
classes  of  stoves  and  heaters.  The  general  feeling 
among  the  dealers,  however,  is  that  there  will  be 
no  general  response  to  the  appeal  to  take  these 
sizes  until  the  conditions  as  to  weather  become  such 
as  to  force  the  people  to  take  whatever  size  may  be 
had.  &  .  . 

Warm  Houses  for  the  Sick. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  many  householders  were 
tinder  the  impression  that  they  could  not  light  their 
heater  fires  until  the  15th  of  the  present  month,  the 
authorities  published  a  statement  that  they  had  never 
issued  such  a  notice  at  any  time  and  they  particu¬ 
larly  urged  that  in  homes  where  there  is  sickness, 
fires  should'  be  started  at  once. 

The  statement  of  the  Anthracite  Operators’  As¬ 
sociation  in  answer  to  Dr.  Garfield’s  appeal  for  a  6 
1/3  per  cent,  increase  in  production  was  read  with 
much  interest  by  all  in  the  trade.  Especially  the 
statement  that  all  records  had  been  broken  for  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  period  from  April  1  to  September  30 
provoked  much  comment,  as  no  one  seemed  to 
realize  that  so  much  coal  had  been  produced.  Even 
though  the  statement  of  the  operators  that  the  out¬ 
look  for  labor  is  not  promising,  the  general  public 
seems  to  have  a  feeling  of  security  in  that  they  be¬ 
lieve  they  now  have  a  goodly  proportion  of  the 
above  tonnage  stored  in  their  cellars. 

Dealers  Helping  on  Deliveries. 

In  order  that  all  homes  where  there  is  illness  at 
this  time  may  be  served  quickly  the  rule  that  no 
deliveries  shall  be  made  until  three  days  after  an 
order  has  been  passed  by  the  checking- bureau  has 
been  suspended.  The  dealers  are  doing  all  in  their 
power  to  see  that  those  homes  most  in  need  of  coal 
are  taken  care  of,  even  though  in  many  cases  the 
delivery  of  short  orders  really  entails  a  loss  on  the 
dealer. 

There  is  more  strength  in  the  steam  coal  situation 
and  buckwheat,  always  the  most  important  size,  is 
well  taken,  with  a  growing  demand  for  rice  and 
barley.  As  yet  there  is  no  new  development  in  the 
culm  demand. 

Bituminous  tonnage  showed  some  shrinking  recent¬ 
ly,  although  most  plants  have  a  fair  supply.  There 
was  noticeable  a  particularly  heavy  shortage  from 
the  Georges’  Creek  region  and  it  is  rumored  that 
the  epidemic  in  that  district  has  seriously  cut  into 
the  production.  There  was  also  a  similar  shrinkage 
m  the  Pennsylvania  regions,  but  this  was  in  a  meas¬ 
ure  made  up  by  the  men  almost  generally  respond- 
ing  to  the  appeal  to  work  a  full  day  during  the 
recent  holiday.  As  compared  with  the  production 
the  car  supply  has  been  good  and  in  some  instances 
more  cars  than  could  be  loaded  have  been  delivered 
to  the  mines.  Tide  business  continues  extremely 
active,  but  some  shortage  has  been  noticeable  in 
pools  devoted  to  smokeless  coals  for  over-seas 
bunkering.  There  is  also  an  increasing  tonnage 
for  New  England  ports. 


Cleveland  Coal  Market. 


Receipts  of  Domestic  Bituminous  Increase, 
While  Steam  Tonnage  Falls. 
Bituminous  coal  for  domestic  consumption  has 
become  freer  in  the  past  few  days,  while  that  for 
industrial  consumers  has  tightened  correspondingly. 
Retail  dealers  now  are  getting  from  25  to  30  per 
cent  of  their  requirements,  as  againt  15  to  20  per 
cent  a  few  weeks  ago.  The  weather  has  continued 
warm,  but  the  saving  thus  effected  in  domestic  con¬ 
sumption  has  just  about  been  offset  by  the  warning 
of  health  authorities  to  guard  against  dampness  and 
chilliness  as  one  means  of  warding  off  Spanish  in¬ 
fluenza.  There  is  scarcely  a  cellar  in  northern  Ohio, 
however,  that  has  not  part  of  a  winter’s  supply. 
Stock  piles  of  industrial  consumers  are  surprisingly 
large,  in  the  light  of  the  repeated  warnings  of  the 
Federal  Fuel  Administration  to  operators  not  to 
accord  such  users  more  than  spot  needs. 

Operators  with  offices  here  constantly  become 
more  optimistic  over  the  winter  situation.  A  month 
ago  none  would  give  out  anything  that  savored  of 
a  hopeful  attitude  toward  the  winter’s  coal  supply. 
Now,  many  operators  are  openly  forecasting  that 
coal  will  be  plentiful  this  winter.  The  consensus 
of  opinion  among  local  weather  prophets  is  that 
the  winter  will  be  an  open,  wet  one — one  that  will 
not  tie  up  rail  transportation. 

Labor  None  Too  Active. 

Complaints  of  slothful  labor  continue  to  come 
from  operators  with  mine  properties  in  the  No.  8 
district.  A  half  day’s  work  is  the  most  that  can  be 
got  out  of  a  good  percentage  of  mine  hands,  it  is 
said,  and  production  is  held  back  more  on  this 
account  than  any  other.  Car  supply  is  holding  its 
own,  averaging  around  85  per  cent,  though  for  the 
last  half  of  the  week  ended  October  12,  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  diverted  all  of  its  cars  from  Ohio  to  the 
Fairmont  region  of  West  Virginia.  Since  coal  is 
being  crowded  up  the  lakes  to  the  Northwest,  it  is 
presumed  that  domestic  and  industrial  consumers 
will  be  made  to  stand  any  lost  production  on  this 
score. 

Anthracite  continues  a  negligible  factor  in  this 
market  because  of  the  zoning  system.  A  carload 
or  two  arrives  occasionally,  but  it  is  only  a  fraction 
of  one  per  cent  of  what  could  be  disposed  of. 

Doubts  that  the  Northwest  will  be  supplied  with 
its  quota  of  28,000,000  tons  are  fast  being  dispelled. 
To  October  1,  Great  Lakes  shipments  were  in  the 
neighborhood  of  750,000  tons  behind  the  Federal 
Fuel  Administration’s  schedule.  But  though  October 
is  only  down  for  3,500,000  tons,  the  dock  at  lower 
lake  ports  loaded  1,006,900  tons  in  the  first  wpek  of 
the  month.  The  second  week  proved  even  better, 
October  9  seeing  4,401  cars,  or  approximately  221,000 
tons,  loaded  in  the  one  day,  which  is  a  record  for 
the  season. 

A  further  consideration,  operators  say,  is  the  fact 
that  no  shipments  at  all  are  scheduled  for  December 
this  year,  while  in  December,  1917,  the  Great  Lakes 
fleet  carried  approximately  650,000  tons  up  to  the 
Northwest.  Coal  cargoes  arriving  at  the  Head  of 
the  Lakes  are  being  diverted  to  the  more  speedy 
unloading  docks,  at  the  expense  of  the  slower  ones. 
The  ban  on  shipments  of  slack  to  Lake  Michigan 
ports  has  been  lifted. 


Coal  Exports  to  Argentina. 

Exports  of  bituminous  coal  to  Argentina  by 
months,  during  1918  and  three  years  previous,  were : 


Month :  1915.  1916.  1917.  1918. 

January  .  7,259  33,142  50,207  11,579 

February  -  32,974  21,545  29,799  22,609 

March  .  33,404  60.780  44,855  25,623 

April  .  79,531  93,382  31,612  9,869 

May  .  108,780  100,583  23,883  14,750 

June  .  157,831  103,176  17,054  43,055 

July  .  114,162  115,591  12,743  47,528 

Total  .  533,891  528,199  210,158  174,993 


The  retail  plant  of  the  Robinson-Jones  Co.  and 
the  adjoining  coal  sheds  of  the  Boston  &  Albany 
Railroad  at  Natick,  Mass.,  were  burned  one  night  re¬ 
cently. 


West  Virginia  Conditions. 


Efforts  Being  Made  to  Check  Grip  Epidemic, 
Now  Raging  in  Some  Fields. 

Charleston,  W.  Va.,  October  17. — Coal  production 
fell  off  slightly  during  the  first  week  in  October, 
though  the  decrease  was  not  sufficiently  pronounced" 
to  be  discouraging,  and  coal  men  still  cling  to  the 
belief  that  the  output  for  October  will  outstrip  that 
for  September.  Since  it  is  not  known  just  where  the 
dreaded  Spanish  influenza  may  strike  next,  however, 
apprehension  is  Teit  that  lest  this  epidemic  may  seri¬ 
ously  interfere  with  the  output  and  every  precaution 
is  being  taken  to  guard  against  its  spread.  Despite 
such  precaution  it  has  invaded  the  mine  fields,  but 
only  to  a  very  limited  extent. 

Late  placements  of  cars  in  both  the  Kanawha  and 
Fairmont  districts  have  tended  to  restrict  production 
in  both  those  districts,  and  in  the  New  River  and 
Winding  Gulf  districts  there  were  decreases  from 
different  causes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Tug  River 
and  Pocahontas  districts  made  very  substantial  gains, 
there  being  an  increase  in  the  tonnage  of  over  30,000." 

Conditions  in  the  Fairmont  district  were  far  from 
satisfactory  last  week,  the  car  supply  being  decidedly 
uncertain.  Added  to  that,  many  cars  were  switched 
on  company  sidings  so  late  as  to  make  it  impossible 
to  secure  a  full  day’s  loading.  Even  more  discourag¬ 
ing  was  a  power  shortage  which  caused  a  slow  down 
and  in  many  instances  a  complete  suspension  of 
operations.  As  a  result  of  poor  car  service  the  dis¬ 
trict  has  fallen  behind  on  an  average  of  15,000  tons 
a  day,  or  about  90,000  tons  a  week,  for  the  last  two 
weeks.  Curtailment  of  production  has  followed  the 
issuance  of  an  order  directing  the  forwarding  of  box 
cars  on  sidings  to  the  West  for  grain  shipment.  This 
deprives  team  track  and  truck  loaders  of  a  source  of 
supply  and  affects  about  25  mines,  reducing  produc¬ 
tion  in  the  district  to  the  extent  of  200  cars  daily. 
However,  it  is  hoped  that  the  Fuel  Administration 
will  find  a  way  to  relieve  this  stuation. 

Having  set  2,000,000  tons  as  the  production  goal 
for  October  in  the  Pocahontas  and  Tug  River  dis¬ 
tricts,  the  mines  have  succeeded  in  materially  increas¬ 
ing  their  output,  the  total  net  tonnage  produced 
last  week  being  469,732,  which  is  a  gain  of  30,922 
tons  over  the  week  previous,  and  which  is  almost 
equal  to  the  high  point  for  the  last  week  of  July, 
when  473,896  tons  were  produced.  Labor  shortage 
has  been  overcome  to  some  extent  by  increased  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  available  man  power,  and  as  a 
result  of  such  redoubled  effort  the  output  has  been 
steadily  increased  from  about  435,000  tons  per  week 
which  has  been  the  average  since  July.  Car  shortage 
in  the  Tug  River  and  Pocahontas  districts  is  now 
insignificant.  Spanish  influenza  may  knock  the  plans 
of  coal  men  into  a  cocked  hat,  however. 

Among  other  districts  which  are  forging  ahead  in 
production  is  the  Guyan  region,  where  transportation 
conditions  have  been  most  favorable  to  a  large  pro¬ 
duction. 

Contrary  to  general  expectations,  there  has  been  a 
very  marked  decrease  in  the  output  of  the  Kanawha 
region.  Spanish  influenza  is  beginning  to  affect  pro¬ 
duction,  there  being  nearly  100  cases  of  this  disease 
alone  at  one  operation  on  Paint  Creek.  Production 
has  been  further  reduced  by  late  placing  of  cars. 

As  in  the  Kanawha  district,  so  in  the  New  River 
and  Winding  Gulf  districts,  there  has  been  a  lower¬ 
ing  of  production,  although  in  these  two  districts  not 
sickness  'but  the  usual  first  of  the  month  lay-off 
caused  the  reduction. 


Coal  Exports  to  Brazil. 

Exports  of  bituminous  coal  to  Brazil,  by  months, 
during  1918  and  three  years  previous,  were: 


Month :  1915.  1916.  1917.  1918. 

January  .  19,379  31,401  53,127  . 

February  ....  28,705  45,142  56.993  64,747 

March  .  42,827  81,394  47,869  27,323 

April  .  66,582  49,287  51,807  25,097 

May  .  65,183  107,087  44,281  79,400 

June  .  122,485  61,308  96,040  93,782 

July  .  84,813  57,566  12,122  68,362 

Total .  429,969  433,185  362,239  358,711 
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Conditions  at  Detroit.  The  Chicago  Market.  Situation  in  Columbus. 


Consumers  Anticipate  Difficulty  in  Burning 
Soft  Coal — Big  Steam  Users  Have 
Comfortable  Stocks. 

Despite  confident  assertions  by  various  people 
credited  with  expert  knowledge,  to  the  effect  that 
hot  air  furnaces  designed  for  consumption  of  an¬ 
thracite  will  burn  bituminous  coal  readily  and  with¬ 
out  troublesome  complications,  numerous  household¬ 
ers  in  Detroit  are  looking  forward  to  the  experience 
with  misgivings. 

Continuance  of  moderate  temperatures,  at  present, 
is  deferring  the  ordeal  for  many  homes,  while  the 
hope  frequently  is  expressed  that  extremely  cold 
weather  may  be  spared  this  section  in  the  coming 
winter.  Already  instances  are  being  reported  where 
efforts  to  utilize  a  hot  air  furnace  in  heating  with 
bituminous  coal  have  proved  highly  discouraging. 
Flues  and  chimneys,  which  heretofore  have  appeared 
quite  adequate  with  anthracite  or  coke  as  fuel,  are 
said  to  have  developed  a  startling  congestion  and 
deficiency  of  draft  in  connection  with  bituminous 
fuel.  Some  householders,  it  is  said,  already  have 
found  it  necessary  to  reconstruct  chimneys. 

In  many  of  the  homes  using  steam  or  hot  water 
heaters,  which,  under  the  Fuel  Administration  or¬ 
ders,  are  made  wholly  dependent  on  bituminous  coal 
for  fuel,  the  small  size  of  firepots,  it  is  said,  is 
likely  to  create  firing  problems  as  difficult  to  solve 
as  those  that  threaten  the  hot  air  furnace  users. 

The  fact  that  considerable  bituminous  coal  of  a 
low  grade  has  been  distributed  among  domestic  con¬ 
sumers,  probably  also,  will'  become  an  important  fac¬ 
tor  in  the  struggle  to  keep  homes  warm  with 
bituminous  coal  and  equipment  not  adapted  to  its 
use. 

Domestic  Lump  Scarce. 

Jobbers  say  good  domestic  lump  is  not  very  plenti¬ 
ful.  Coal  of  that  description  from  the  Ohio  and 
West  Virginia  mines  is  to  a  considerable  extent 
making  up  the  shipments  which,  under  stimulus  of 
priority  regulations,  are  being  sent  up  the  lakes  to 
supply  the  Northwest.  As  yet  there  is  no  indication 
of  reduced  demand  from  the  Northwest,  and  indica¬ 
tions  are  that  shipments  by  lake  will  be  continued  in 
considerable  volume  until  ice  closes  navigation. 
Some  Detroit  firms  that  had  planned  to  clear  up  lake 
business  by  November  1  admit  it  will  likely  be  De¬ 
cember  1  before  they  finish  for  the  season. 

Most  of  the  Detroit  steam  coal  users,  according 
to  the  jobbers,  are  in  a  fairly  comfortable  position  as 
regards  reserves.  This  is  said  to  be  especially  true 
in  its  application  to  large  manufacturing  plants  such 
as  the  Ford,  Maxwell,  Dodge  and  Packard  motor 
companies  and  such  utilities  as  the  Detroit  Edison 
Co.  Reserves  of  a  number  of  the  steam  plants  are 
reported  so  extensive  that  jobbers  are  finding  it 
difficult  to  induce  them  to  buy  for  current  use. 

Some  of  the  jobbers  say  they  have  heard  that  the 
Fuel  Administration’s  restrictions  against  shipment 
of  Kentucky,  Ohio  and  West  Virginia  coal  to  steam 
plants  in  the  lower  peninsula  of  Michigan,  have 
been  modified  within  the  last  few  days.  Others, 
however,  assert  that  if  such  a  change  has  been  made 
they  have  not  been  informed  of  it. 

While  weather  conditions  have  seemingly  caused  a 
diminished  demand  for  domestic  coal,  the  inquiry 
for  anthracite  is  maintained  in  larger  volume  than 
receipts.  Most  of  the  retailers  are  said  to  be  han¬ 
dling  almost  all  anthracite  received  direct  from  car 
to  customer,  the  supply  being  so  light  as  to  give 
little  opportunity  for  storing  anthracite  in  dealers’ 
yards.  Reports  have  been  received  that  the  anthra¬ 
cite  distribution  division  of  the  Federal  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration  is  preparing  to  increase  shipments  to 
Detroit  during  the  coming  month. 


Coal  contracts  with  the  Bridgeport  Projectile  Co., 
of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  will  not  be  affected  by  the 
seizure  of  all  except  100  shares  of  the  capital  stock 
of  that  company  by  the  Alien  Property  Custodian, 
according  to  a  statement  made  by  a  representative 
of  that  official  to  a  representative  of  the  National 
Coal  Association. 


Enormous  Illinois  Output  Continues  to  Be 
Readily  Absorbed. 

A  definite  explanation  for  the  recent  weakness  of 
the  bituminous  market  in  this  district  is  given  by 
figures  just  made  public  by  the  Fuel  Administration 
showing  the  distribution  for  the  six  months  preced¬ 
ing  October  1  of  the  record-breaking  production  of 
Illinois  coal. 

The  figures  not  only  explain  the  recent  weakness, 
but  give  an  idea  that  a  recurrence  of  weakness  is  to 
be  expected  when  the  stimulation  caused  by  recent 
Fuel  Administration  orders  has  worn  off.  Further¬ 
more,  they  substantiate  the  soundness  of  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  bears  in  the  local  fuel  market,  and  indi¬ 
cate  that  should  the  present  abnormal  demand  fall 
off  suddenly,  by  reason  of  peace  or  for  any  other 
cause,  a  serious  congestion  can  only  be  avoided  by 
reduction  in  production  from  the  present  rate  of 
8,000,000  tons  a  month. 

The  figures  show,  in  brief,  that  toward  allotments 
totaling  94,021,000  tons  assigned  to  the  Illinois  mines 
by  the  Fuel  Administration  August  1,  there  have 
been  delivered  in  the  first  six  months  45,051,706  tons, 
or  48  per  cent.  Normally,  only  33 Vi  per  cent  of  the 
Illinois  production  has  been  delivered  to  consumers 
by  October  1,  leaving  two-thirds  to  be  delivered  in 
the  remaining  six  months  of  the  fuel  year.  Not 
only  have  nearly  half  the  allotments  been  delivered 
this  year,  but  they,  are  far  in  excess  of  consumption 
in  former  years,  and  should  the  abnormal  use  of 
coal  cease,  instead  of  52  per  cent  of  the  production 
being  absorbed  in  the  remaining  six  months,  much 
less  than  that  quantity  would  be  called  for. 

These  facts,  however,  are  not  cited  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  causing  alarm,  but  in  proof  of  the  remarkable 
success  of  the  Fuel  Administration  in  stimulating 
Illinois  production.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  abnormal  demand  for  coal  will  continue, 
and  cause  congratulation  that  the  coal  is  at  hand  to 
fill  the  demand.  An  idea  of  the  remarkable  showing 
made  by  the  Illinois  mines  is  given  by  the  fact  that 
the  original  allotments  assigned  to  them  for  deliv¬ 
ery  to  eleven  states  totaled  40,020,000  tons.  This 
total  was  increased  more  than  ten  million  tons  by  a 
revision  August  1  which  gave  them  50,451,000  tons  to 
deliver  to  the  same  destination. 

Illinois  Quota  59  Per  Cent  Filled. 

The  quota  for  Illinois,  29,016,000  tons,  was  20  per 
cent  more  than  had  ever  been  delivered  to  consumers 
in  this  State.  By  October  1,  59  per  cent  of  this  quota 
had  been  delivered.  With  the  quantities  of  coal  in 
storage  which  these  figures  indicate,  it  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  the  usual  increase  in  demand  was  not 
felt  October  1,  and  is  bound  to  be  a  matter  of  specu¬ 
lation  as  to  whether  the  remainder  of  the  season 
will  find  the  market  capable  of  absorbing  the  huge 
output.  The  most  optimistic  spirit  prevails,  how¬ 
ever,  and  all  grades  of  coal,  including  screenings,  are 
reported  to  be  in  good  demand. 

Illinois  mines  have  delivered  only  47  per  cent  of 
the  allotment  assigned  to  Minnesota,  and  only  49 
per  cent  to  Wisconsin.  This  is  attributed,  however, 
not  to  a  lack  of  supply,  but  to  lack  of  demand. 
These  States  are  said  to  have  received  large  in¬ 
creased  supplies  of  dock  coal.  There  has  also  been 
some  difficulty  of  shipment.  To  Michigan,  which 
was  not  counted  in  the  Illinois  zone  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  more  than  600,000  tons  have  been  de¬ 
livered,  and  coal  is  still  moving  into  that  State. 

An  allotment  of  37,875,000  tons  of  railroad  coal  has 
been  only  39  per  cent  filled,  but  this  is  explained  as 
due  to  the  allotment  being  excessive.  The  railroads 
have  more  coal  stored  than  ever  before. 

The  retail  market  continues  to  be  brisk.  1  he 
heating  season  is  now  on.  The  influenza  epidemic 
has  obliged  even  landlords  who  make  leases  provid¬ 
ing  for  no  heat  before  November  1  to  fire  up  their 
furnaces,  or  face  prosecution  by  the  city  health  de¬ 
partment.  Anthracite  shipments  are  accumulating, 
thanks  to  the  order  stopping  deliveries  to  consumers 
until  October  20,  and  it  is  believed  that  when  that 
date  arrives  consumers  generally  will  be  provided 
with  enough  coal  to  start  using  anthracite  after 
Christmas. 


Trade  Conditions  Generally  Satisfactory — * 
Epidemic  Affects  Output. 

The  influenza  epidemic,  which  is  prevalent  in 
many  parts  of  Ohio,  is  having  some  effect  on  the 
tonnage  produced  in  Ohio  fields.  But  the  net  re¬ 
sults  are  not  as  bad  as  might  be  expected  under  the 
circumstances  and  the  production  figures  continue 
to  show  high  levels.  On  the  whole  the  tone  of  the 
trade  is  generally  satisfactory  with  a  good  even  de¬ 
mand  for  steam,  domestic  and  lake  tonnage. 

Domestic  trade  is  attracting  a  good  deal  of  atten¬ 
tion  as  retailers  are  now  stocking  up  for  the  winter 
business.  Retail  stocks  are  generally  large  and  quite 
a  few  dealers  have  increased  their  storage  capacity 
in  order  to  be  in  a  position  to  take  care  of  the  ex¬ 
pected  rush.  A  large  part  of  the  coal  stocked  by 
retailers  is  mine-run,  although  there  is  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  lump.  Pocahontas  is  now  out  of  the 
market  and  the  last  of  the  anthracite  available  is 
about  gone.  West.  Virginia  splints  are  coming  in 
well,  but  the  larger  part  of  domestic  coal  is  supplied 
from  Ohio  mines.  Retail  prices  are  firm  at  the 
Government  figures.  No  change  has  been  made  in 
price  margins  allowed  Columbus  dealers,  which  is 
still  $1.95  per  ton  for  handling  and  delivering.  Pom¬ 
eroy  Bend  lump  and  egg  are  quoted  at  $6  to  $6.15 
and  mine-run  at  $5.75  to  $5.90.  New  River  grades 
are  $6.75  to  $6.90  for  lump  and  egg  and.  25  cents  less 
for  mine-run.  Domestic  coke  is  quoted  at  $12.25. 
Splints  are  selling  at  $6.45  to  $6.60  for  lump  and  egg 
and  $6.20  to  $6.35  for  mine-run.  Thick-vein  Hock¬ 
ing  prepared  sizes  are  $5.75  to  $5,90  and  mine-run  at 
$5.50  to  $5.65.  Thin-vein  Hocking  prices  are  40  cents 
higher  than  thick-vein. 

Activity  in  Lake  Trade. 

Lake  trade  is  still  active  and  probably  will  con¬ 
tinue  in  that  condition  until  the  close  of  navigation. 
There  is  still  quite  a  tonnage  to  be  moved  to  the 
head  of  the  lakes  and  Federal  officials  are  devoting 
their  attention  to  the  quickened  movement. 

Reports  show  that  there  is  no  congestion  and  that 
nothing  hinders  loading  and  unloading.  The  H.  V, 
docks  during  the  week  ending  October  12  loaded 
206,508  tons,  as  compared  with  188,467  tons  the  pre¬ 
vious  week,  making  a  total  of  4,082,653  tons  for  the 
season.  The  T.  &  O.  C.  docks  loaded  91,000  tons, 
as  compared  with  92,000  tons  the  previous  week, 
making  a  total  of  1,790,000  tons  for  the  season. 

Steam  trade  is  not  as  soft  as  was  the  case  several 
weeks  back,  due  mostly  to  further  modification  of 
the  Michigan  embargo.  Screenings  are  now  per¬ 
mitted  to  be  shipped  into  the  southeastern  and  south¬ 
ern  parts  of  the  State  and  also  in  the  Upper  Penin¬ 
sula.  Consequently  there,  is  a  better  movement  of 
small  sizes  into  the  accustomed  market  and  not  as 
great  an  effort  to  sell  the  surplus.  Stocking  of 
steam  sizes  by  Ohio  consumers  has  about  reached 
limits  of  available  storage  space.  Public  service  con¬ 
cerns  are  now  pretty  well  supplied  and  the  same  is 
true  of  public  and  State  institutions. 

Considerable  sickness  in  mining  sections  has 
worked  to  reduce  the  output.  This  is  especially  true 
of  certain  regions  in  the  Hocking  Valley  field. 
There  is  also  a  growing  labor  shortage  which  has  its 
effect  on  the  output.  In  eastern  Ohio  the  car  supply 
has  been  better  and  consequently  production  during 
the  past  week  is  estimated  at  75  to  80  per  cent. 
Pomeroy  Bend  reports  about  75  per  cent  production. 


Average  Price  of  Coal  Exported. 


Month. 

Anth. 

Bit. 

Month. 

Anth. 

Bit. 

June,  T6. . 

..  .$5.35 

$2.32 

July  . 

.$5.60 

$3.82 

July  . 

...  5.42 

2.33 

August  . 

.  4.85 

3.99 

August  . .  - 

...  5.55 

2.33 

September  ., 

.  5.80 

3.85 

September 

...  5.47 

2.32 

October  . . . 

.  5.92 

3.92 

October  . . 

. ..  5.44 

2.42 

November  . 

.  6.20 

3.98 

November 

. .  5.64 

2.72 

December  . 

.  5.94 

3.56 

December 

..  5.70 

3.00 

January,  ’18 

.  6.74 

3.80 

January,  ’ 

17.  5.76 

3.36 

February  . . 

.  6.67 

4.08 

February 

...  5.65 

3.36 

March  . 

.  6.51 

4.02 

March  . . 

...  5.28 

2.30 

April  . 

.  6.58 

3.98 

April  .... 

...  5.83 

3.14 

May  . 

.  6.37 

3.66 

May  . . . . 

...  5.40 

3.47 

June  . 

.  6.33 

3.87 

June,  T7. 

...  5.29 

3.54 

July  . 

.  6.40 

4.00 
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Buffalo  Market  Conditions. 

Easy  Situation  in  Bituminous  Contrasts  with 
the  Tightness  in  Anthracite. 

The  supply  of  soft  coal  keeps  up  well,  but  the 
members  of  the  trade  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  it 
will  do  so  long,  for  so  many  of  the  miners  are  sick 
with  the  influenza  that  the  work  has  dropped  off 
badly  of  late.  As  a  rule  the  men  are  not  laid  up 
long,  but  the  situation  is  not  hopeful  at  present. 
The  effect  is  not  noticeable  yet,  but  it  will  be  soon, 
according  to  the  views  of  the  operators.  How  great 
it  will  be  remains  to  be  seen.  Let  us  hope  that  it 
will  not  be  large. 

There  was  a  decided  increase  in  the  slack  supply 
last  week,  but  it  has  again  fallen  off,  so  that  prices 
are  about  on  a  par  with  mine  run  when  the  two  are 
sold  separately.  Quite  often  they  are  not,  as  the 
consumer  is  willing  to  accept  what  is  offering.  It 
appears  that  both  sizes  and  the  products  of  various 
mines  do  not  cut  the  figure  that  they  were  supposed 
to  when  the  consumer  was  able  to  buy  anything  he 
fancied.  It  looks  as  if  the  time  was  far  hence  when 
the  consumer  would  so  control  the  market  as  to 
dictate  both  what  he  would  accept  and  what  he 
would  pay  for  it. 

The  bituminous  market  is  dull.  Consumers  are 
apparently  getting  what  they  need,  if  they  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  get  anything,  and  the  weather  has  favored 
light  consumption.  In  fact,  one  jobber  who  takes  a 
very  bullish  view  of  the  situation  said  a  few  days 
ago  that  if  October  continued  warm  the  market 
would  be  flat  before  the  end  of  the  month.  With 
the  mining  situation  what  it  is,  however,  it  will  not 
be  easy  to  get  much  of  a  surplus  now.  It  is  said 
that  the  list  of  embargoed  consumers  in  this  section 
is  growing  smaller  right  along,  though  there  are 
some  who  will  not  be  put  back  on  the  list  at  all. 

The  trade  does  not  come  back  to  the  jobbers  to 
any  extent.  They  stay  in  it  as  well  as  they  can, 
with  the  hope  that  it  will  take  a  turn  their  way 
after  a  while,  which  no  doubt  it  will,  but  when  that 
time  will  be  nobody  knows.  So  the  waiting  goes  on. 

If  bituminous  is  fairly  easy,  not  so  anthracite. 
The  supply  runs  down  steadily,  though  what  that 
means  to  the  consumer  is  hard  to  say.  The  con¬ 
sumer  without  coal  is  sure  that  a  famine  is  ahead, 
but  the  shipper  sees  a  supply  in  time  to  meet  all 
needs.  It  will  take  the  winter  to  find  out  who  is 
right.  Canadian  dealers  are  mostly  as  certain  as 
ever  that  the  winter  will  be  disastrous.  They  do 
not  come  here  as  much  as  they  did,  teasing  for  coal, 
but  it  is  said  the  principal  reason  is  that  the  railroad 
fare  has  gone  up  as  it  has. 

The  lake  shipments  are  pretty  good,  which  is  the 
reason,  no  doubt,  that  the  local  anthracite  supply  is 
no  better.  Loadings  for  the  week  were  65,900  tons 
to  Duluth  and  Superior,  14,900  tons  to  Milwaukee, 
8,600  tons  to  Chicago,  7,000  tons  to  Fort  William, 
6,900  tons  to  Ashland,  3,800  tons  to  Green  Bay,  3,000 
tons  to  Marquette  and  1,000  tons  to  Depere.  Freight 
rates  are  unchanged. 


Imports  and  Exports  of  Coal. 


JTJt.Y  AND  SEVEN  MONTHS. 


July 

_ A. 

Seven  Months 

A 

Imports. 

'  1917. 

1918. 

1917. 

1918.' 

Anthracite  . 

Bituminous — 

78 

6,762 

622 

49,727 

United  Kingdom 

25 

540 

6,399 

31,744 

Canada  . 

.  108,285 

108,656 

649,848 

746,431 

Tapan  . 

Australia  . 

6,089 

1,413 

17,213 

13,148 

2.140 

1,500 

Other  countries. 

110 

840 

Total  . 

.  115,812 

109,306 

688,748 

780,515 

Coke  . . 

Exports. 

1,757 

1,865 

10,446 

17,444 

Anthracite  . 

Bituminous — 

Italy  . 

.  390,610 

28.522 

395,537 

2,922,784 

397,924 

7,455,612 

2,406,223 

9,994 

8,455,592 

Canada  . 

.1,389,261 

1,872,750 

Panama  . . 

.  23,849 

55,656 

301,941 

326T96 

Mexico  . 

5,334 

11,536 

110.924 

88,207 

Cuba  . 

51,193 

105,137 

819,341 

957,628 

Other  W.  T . 

25,805 

19,438 

275.937 

166.777 

Argentina  . 

12,743 

47,528 

210,158 

174,993 

Brazil  . 

Chili  . 

12,122 

68,362 

1,343 

49,685 

362,239 

358,711 

167,072 

117,180 

Uruguay  . 

2,755 

21,260 

Other  countries.. 

17,883 

12,095 

516,559 

91,267 

Total  . 

1,569,467 

2,244,530 

10,471,895 

10,913,617 

Coke  . 

52,665 

145,490 

712,314 

884,139 

Bunker  . 

608,450 

648,792 

4,229,256 

3,201,238 

Twin  Cities  Situation. 

Conditions  in  the  coal  market  of  the  Northwest 
show  but  little  change  from  week  to  week.  De¬ 
liveries  to  the  docks  are  not  maintaining  the  average 
which  they  must  if  there  is  to  be  the  tonnage  which 
was  allotted  to  this  section.  Coal  men  feel  well  con¬ 
vinced  that  this  allotment  will  not  be  reached.  Indi¬ 
cations  are  that  the  Fuel  Administration  is  of  the 
same  opinion,  although  this  cannot  be  stated  posi¬ 
tively.  The  withdrawal  of  the  limit  on  shipping 
Illinois  coal  to  the  Northwest  was  to  be  expected, 
and  it  will  help  somewhat.  But  the  Illinois  territory 
has  needs  of  its  own  to  be  supplied,  which  will  not 
allow  any  great  surplus  to  come  to  the  Northwest. 

The  terrible  forest  fires  which  have  raged  in 
northwestern  Minnesota  during  the  week,  will  have 
a  temporary  delay  upon  the  delivery  of  coal  from 
the  docks.  Some  of  the  equipment  has  been  called 
upon  to  transport  emergency  supplies  to  the  stricken 
district.  The  sudden  demand  for  Red  Cross  service 
and  aid  naturally  disarranges  the  routine  of  work 
in  many  ways. 

There  appears  to  be  no  chance  for  any  real  relief 
to  the  labor  situation.  Men  are  scarce  all  along  the 
line  from  the  docks  to  the  delivery  to  consumer,  and 
there  is  no  hope  for  any  change.  The  Government 
is  working  hard  to  get  labor  for  war  work,  and  has 
discouraged  all  other  work. 

The  Fuel  Administration  has  ordered  a  complete 
report  by  all  retailers  in  the  Twin  Cities  of  the  re¬ 
quirements  filed  by  consumers  with  them.  They 
will  be  checked  up  to  ascertain  the  total  require¬ 
ments  of  anthracite  as  shown  by  these  figures,  and 
where  they  have  been  filed  with  more  than  one  con¬ 
cern,  they  will  be  excluded  as  to  the  duplicates. 
Some  confusion  has  arisen  on  the  part  of  consumers, 
who  have  supposed  that  filing  the  statement  of  re¬ 
quirements  was  equivalent  to  placing  an  order  for 
the  amount.  Furthermore,  a  checking  up  is  to  be 
had  of  orders  filed  prior  to  April  30  last,  which 
have  not  been  delivered.  The  Administrator  an¬ 
nounces  that  any  such  orders  will  be  filled  imme¬ 
diately,  if  brought  to  the  attention  of  his  office.  It 
is  also  claimed  that  10  to  15  per  cent  of  consumers 
have  not  filed  any  statement  of  their  requirements 
anywhere.  ' 


Plan  to  Divert  Coal  to  Pittsburgh  Retailers. 

Fuel  Administrator  D.  W.  Kuhn  has  asked  for 
450  cars  of  coal  per  week  to  supply  the  needs  of  the 
retail  dealers  of  Pittsburgh.  On  this  demand  H.  K. 
Stauffer  was  sent  here  to  investigate,  as  outlined 
last  week.  He  has  made  his  report,  and  following 
that  telegraphic  instructions  have  been  sent  here  to 
divert  200  cars  per^  week  from  the  Lake  trade  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  Pittsburgh  domestic  con¬ 
sumers,  until  November  1.  It  is  believed  that  that 
amount  will  meet  all  the  needs  up  to  that  time.  As 
the  Lake  season  closes  then,  there  will  be  no  diffi¬ 
culty  experienced,  it  is  believed,  in  meeting  the  full 
needs  of  450  cars  per  week. 

Mr.  Kuhn  has  ruled  that  the  domestic  consumers 
who  live  furthest  from  the  mines  and  on  the  hilltops 
where  it  is  difficult  to  deliver  coal  in  the  bad 
weather,  shall  have  the  first  call  on  the  tonnage 
available  and  their  coal  will  be.  delivered  first. 
Those  living  on  the  level  parts  of  the  city  and  vicin¬ 
ity,  where  it  is  easy  to  team  the  year  round,  will 
have  to  wait  for  their  winter’s  full  supply  until 
later,  hor  the  man  who  can  go  to  the  mine  and  get 
his  coal,  there  are  no  rules. 

Mr.  Kuhn  also  has  announced  that  there  will  be 
no  shortage  of  coal  in  the  city  for  domestic  con¬ 
sumption.  The  prohibition  against  dealers  deliver¬ 
ing  more  than  amounts  sufficient  to  meet  current 
needs,  has  not  yet  been  lifted,  however,  and  this 
means  more  deliveries  for  the  dealers. 

The  retail  dealers  are  taking  the  situation  philo¬ 
sophically,  as  they  know  it  is  impossible  to  get  coal 
faster  than  the  Fuel  Administration  will  permit. 
They,  therefore,  are  parceling  out  their  tonnage  so 
as  to  supply  all  their  customers  possible  and  keep 
them  from  suffering.  Fortunately  the  weather  has 
been  such  that  not  many  furnaces  have  been  started, 
and  this  helps  the  situation  considerably. 


General  Notes. 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  has  made  a  fa¬ 
vorable  report  on  the  bill  authorizing  the  establish¬ 
ing  of  dry  zones  for  five  miles  around  all  coal  mines. 

For  the  last  three  weeks  many  of  the  miners  of 
the  United  States  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  of  Gary,  W.  Va., 
have  worked  part  of  each  Saturday  night.  The  extra 
tonnage  mined  as  a  result  of  this  overtime  work 
amounted  to  20,900  net  tons. 

The  Fuel  Administration,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
Public  Health  Service,  has  announced  that  as  far 
as  possible  all  engagements  and  appointments  for 
conferences  with  out-of-town  persons  during  the 
next  two  weeks  will  be  cancelled  as  one  step  in  the 
nation-wide  effort  to  check  the  influenza  epidemic. 

The  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Central  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Coal  Producers’  Association  has  been  post¬ 
poned  indefinitely,  in  order  to  comply  with  the 
orders  of  the  health  authorities  prohibiting  the 
holding  of  any  public  meetings  in  the  State  during 
the  prevalence  of  the  grip  epidemic. 

Regarding  conditions  in  his  city,  a  retail  dealer 
at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  writes:  “Through  the  very  able 
and  efficient  manner  in  which  our  local  Fuel 
Administration  has  handled  the  situation  since 
it  was  appointed,  we  have  a  very  happy  family 
of  consumers,  Fuel  Administration  and  retail 
coal  dealers.” 

Governor  Brumbaugh  has  issued  a  proclama¬ 
tion  to  the  miners  and  mine  officials  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  to  apply  themselves  daily  and  diligently  to 
the  great  service  of  providing  fuel.  The  Governor 
asks  that  the  coal  of  the  Keystone  state  keep 
“ablaze  the  fires  that  won  the  war.”  The  proc¬ 
lamation  sets  forth  how  essential  coal  is  to  win¬ 
ning  the  war  and  the  menace  influenza  is  to  pro¬ 
duction. 

Liberal  allowances  for  coal  mines  under  the 
income  tax  laws  was  urged  at  a  recent  hearing 
before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  by  Dr. 
Garfield.  He  also  discussed  briefly  the  need  for 
encouraging  coal  production.  The  hearing  was 
behind  closed  doors.  Chairman  Simmons  stated 
that  no  action  was  taken  with  respect  to  the 
recommendations  of  Dr.  Garfield,  who  urged  that 
proper  allowances  be  made  for  depletion  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  coal  mining  business  being  an  extra 
hazardous  occupation,  and  also  to  encourage  coal 
production. 

Through  the  efforts  of  James  H.  Pritchard, 
production  manager  for  the  southern  Ohio  field, 
and  Governor  Cox,  a  considerable  tonnage  of 
coal  was  produced  on  Saturday,  October  12,  de¬ 
spite  the  fact  that  it  was  really  a  double  holiday. 
Banks  were  closed  and  business  stopped  because 
of  Columbus  Day,  and  in  addition  it  had  been 
declared  a  Liberty  Loan  Holiday.  But  telegrams 
sent  to  the  various  miners’  organizations  in  the 
district  caused  many  miners  to  stay  at  work, 
with  the  result  that  almost  the  usual  Saturday 
tonnage  was  produced.  Mr.  Pritchard  is  doing 
excellent  work  in  his  department  and  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  the  committees  to  have  charge  of  the 
production  at  the  various  mines  is  about  com¬ 
pleted. 


The  Use  of  Egg  and  Pea. 

We  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  some  of  those 
who  have  had  experience  in  burning  egg  and  pea 
coal  in  combination.  The  idea  seems  to  be  at 
variance  with  the  basic  principle  of  anthracite 
preparation,  which  is  that  the  coal  shall  be  as 
nearly  uniform  in  size  as  possible. 

In  some  communities  the  effort  has  been  to 
increase  the  use  of  egg  coal  in  place  of  stove,  and 
the  use  of  pea  coal  in  the  place  of  nut,  but  in 
other  places  the  proposition  is  advanced  to  use 
the  two  sizes — practically  the  largest  and  the 
smallest  domestic  coals— in  something  like  a  half  and 
half  mixture. 

If  this  gives  satisfaction  to  the  trade,  surely  all 
ideas  as  to  screenings  of  domestic  anthracite  into 
certain  sizes  will  have  to  be  revised. 
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Storage  Rules  Modified. 

Bituminous  Users  in  East  Are  Now  Allowed 
to  Carry  Larger  Stocks. 

Washington,  Oct.  17. — The  bituminous  output 
is  so  far  in  excess  of  current  requirements  that 
the  Fuel  Administration  has  been  obliged  to  make 
more  liberal  regulations  regarding  the  size  of 
storage  piles  in  the  East.  The  changes  an¬ 
nounced  will  permit  of  the  resumption  of  ship¬ 
ments  to  many  consumers  who  have  been  em¬ 
bargoed  because  they  are  already  in  possession 
of  all  the  coal  they  were  allowed  to  have  under 
the  old  rules. 

The  new  preference  of  the  War  Industries 
Board  was  used  as  a  guide  in  drawing  up  the 
new  regulations.  Class  1  of  this  list  is  not  af¬ 
fected.  Consumers  in  class  2  are  permitted  to 
store  up  to  the  limits  already  imposed  on  dass  1. 
Class  3  has  the  same  allowance ‘as  dass  2,  and 
class  4  that  allowed  to  class  3.  Consumers  not 
on  the  list  are  to  have  the  allowance  formerly 
permitted  to  Class  4. 

The  number  of  days’  supply  now  allowed  con¬ 
sumers  in  New  York  and  vicinity  are-. 

Class  1  and  2 — Southwestern  New  York,  Con¬ 
necticut  and  Rhode  Island,  90  days;  Southeastern 
New  York  and  New  Jersey,  60  days;  Northern 
New  York  and  Massachusetts,  105  days. 

Class  3 — Massachusetts  and  Northern  New 
York,  90  days;  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island  and 
Southwestern  New  York,  75  days:  Southeastern 
New  York  and  New  Jersey,  50  days. 

Class  4 — Massachusetts  and  Northern  New 
York,  75  days;  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island  and 
Southwestern  New  York,  60  days;  Southeastern 
New  York  and  New  Jersey,  40  days. 

Consumers  not  on  preference  list— Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  Northern  New  York,  60  days;  Con¬ 
necticut,  Rhode  Island  and  Southwestern  New 
York,  45  days;  Southeastern  New  York  and  New 
Jersey,  30  days. 

Buffalo  News  Notes. 

T.  W.  Hendrick,  deputy  county  fuel  adminis¬ 
trator,  who  has  been  off  duty  some  time  on  account 
of  an  attack  of  the  influenza,  is  recovering. 

The  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co.  lost 
a  cargo  of  coal  last  week  in  the  sinking  of  the 
steamer  Gail  Staples  in  Lake  Superior,  on  hei  way 
to  Calumet,  Mich. 

The  office  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  & 
Iron  Co.  has  a  notice  that  it  is  on  the  100  per  cent. 
Liberty  Loan  subscription  list.  All  the  employes 
are  subscribers  to  bonds. 

Harry  F.  King,  chief  clerk  of  the  Shawmut  Coal 
&  Coke  Co.,  has  been  doing  a  large  amount  of  Lib¬ 
erty  Loan  work,  including  short  addresses  in  the 
theaters,  so  long  as  they  were  allowed  to  be  open. 

Hugh  Logan,  a  second  nephew  of  F.  J.  Durdan, 
has  returned  from  France.  He  and  his  brother  were 
medical  students  before  joining  the  army  and  they 
have  been  permitted  to  return  home  to  complete 
their  studies. 

The  return  of  the  handling  of  the  water  coal  of 
Williams  &  Peters  to  the  Erie  trestle  is  very  satis¬ 
factory  to  that  interest,  especially  as  the  former 
employes  returned  also.  Some  of  them  had  been 
there  a  long  time. 

Some  recent  changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  local 
coal  offices  are:  W.  P.  Smith,  from  the  Toronto 
office  of  W.  B.  Nicol  &  Co.  to  W.  A.  Stone  &  Co.; 
F.  C.  Eckleman,  from  the  Weaver  Coal  Co.  to  Stone 
&  Co.;  John  Adema,  from  the  Frick  Coal  &  Coke 
Co.  to  the  office  management  of  the  Lake  Erie 
Coal  Co. 

The  influenza  continues  to  disturb  the  coal  offices, 
but  so  far  only  one  death  has  been  reported,  that  of 
Miss  Mary  J.  Hudson,  stenographer  in  the  office  of 
Thorne,  Neale  &  Co.,  a  most  exemplary  young  wo¬ 
man.  Ralph  A.  Krenger,  manager  of  the  office  of  the 
Youghiogheny  &  Ohio  Coal  Co.,  is  ill,  but  reported 
not  severely.  E.  C.  Roberts  and  C.  L.  Shaw  have 
recovered  and  returned  to  business. 


Cuban  Coal  Co.  Takes  $100,000. 

A  subscription  of  $100,000  to  the  Fourth  Liberty 
Loan  has  been  made  by  the  Cuban  Coal  Co.,  of 
Havana,  of  which  Swan  Hartwell,  of  Boston,  is 
president.  Below  is  a  translation  of  an  article  in  the 
Cuban  paper  El  M undo,  referring-to  the  matter: 

“A  subscription  of  $100,000  headed  the  list  of 
those  made  to  the  Fourth  Liberty  Loan,  and  it 
is  believed  it  will  complete  the  first  $2,000,000. 
although  Secretary  Osgood  Smith  did  not  wish 
to  positively  confirm  this. 

“The  subscription  of  $100,000  was  made  by  the 
Cuban  Coal  Co.,  by  means  of  its  president,  Mr. 
Swan  Hartwell,' its  vice-president,  Mr.  Bernard 
L.  Barker,  and  second  vice-president,  Mr.  C.  R. 
Andreu. 

“Mr.  Jacob  Barker  was  the  happy  solicitor 
who  has  obtained  the  largest  amount  ever  sub¬ 
scribed  by  any  coal  merchant  in  Cuba.’’ 

Conditions  at  Green  Bay. 

“The  retail  dealers  in  Green  Bay  are  very  busy 
delivering  coal,”  says  a  letter  from  that  place. 

“There  is  a  scarcity  of  anthracite  in  the  city 
and  we  figure  the  very  best  we  will  be  able  to 
give  this  city  will  be  about  70  per  cent  of  the 
amount  of  anthracite  they  used  during  the  season 
of  1916-17,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  we  have  had 
nearly  a  10  per  cent  increase  in  population  since 
that  time. 

“We  are  holding  the  furnace  and  hot  water 
plants  down  to  soft  coal,  saving  the  hard  coal 
for  the  self-feeder  stoves.” 


Unprofitable  Margin  at  Battle  Creek. 

A  company  at  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  which 
handles  coal  as  one  branch  of  its  business,  writes: 

“We  are  gradually  getting  out  of  the  fuel 
business.  The  margin,  as  placed  by  the  State 
Fuel  Administrator,  is  too  low  for  us  to  try  and 
do  business  with  costs  and  labor  conditions  as 
they  are.  The  only  reason  we  are  now  sticking 
is  to  get  our  share  of  hard  coal  for  this  city.  We 
are  not  trying  to  get  soft  coal,  as  all  we  are  al¬ 
lowed  is  Indiana  and  Illinois,  which  we  do  not 
care  to  handle.  We  find  that  a  large  percentage 
of  consumers  have  their  bins  filled  with  soft  coal. 
We  have  had  but  a  very  small  percentage  of 
hard  coal  as  compared  with  former  years.” 


Bunker  Coal  Supplied. 

Tonnage  supplied  to  vessels  engaged  in  foreign 
trade  was  as  follows : 


Month:  1915.  1916.  1917.  1918. 

January  .  528,418  470,461  629,682  426,082 

February  ....  502,449  536,513  539,866  415,403 

March  . .  597,027  562,267  613,253  432,474 

April  .  655,465  579,502  581,303  383,912 

May  .  647,918  741,167  629,010  425,796 

June  . 727,880  727,168  627,692  468,779 

July  .  712,872  722,681  608,450  648,792 

Total  .  4,372,029  4,439,759  4,229,256  3,201,238 


The  name  of  Upson  is  very  well  known  in  the 
coal  trade  at  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  and  the  somewhat 
similar  and  rather  uncommon  name  of  Upton  is 
brought  prominently  into  the  news  columns,  with 
credit  to  that  city.  Colonel  L.  S.  Upton,  of  the 
U.  S.  Army,  who  is  a  resident  of  that  old  canal 
town,  has  been  mentioned  for  “extraordinary  hero¬ 
ism  in  action”  near  Soissons,  and  when  we  realize 
how  much  is  taken  for  granted  in  military  service 
we  can  well  realize  that  extraordinary  heroism  in 
action,  as  officially  mentioned,  certainly  means  some¬ 
thing. 


Dock  receipts  of  hard  coal  at  Duluth  and  Su¬ 
perior  are  about  60  per  cent  short  of  the  showing 
for  September,  1917,  and  the  total  for  the  season  is 
fully  25  per  cent  short.  On  soft  coal,  the  season’s 
total  is  about  4  per  cent  more  than  up  to  September 
30  of  last  year.  It  is  quite  a  question  how  much  of 
a  saving  will  be  effected  by  the  enforcement  of  the 
rule  against  non-essential  consumers. 


Notes  from  Cincinnati. 

Irwin  Davis,  of  the  Reliance  Coal  Co.,  is  finishing 
up  a  three  weeks’  sojourn  at  Atlantic  City,  where  he 
went  to  recuperate  from  his  recent  illness. 

The  Benoit  Coal  Co.,  of  Middlesboro,  Ky.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000.  The 
incorporators  are  Samuel  Bennett,  S.  E.  Bennett  and 
W.  M.  Young. 

The  incorporators  of  the  Murphy-Daugherty  Coal 
Co.,  of  Covington,  Ky.,  are  John  T.  Murphy,  Coving¬ 
ton;  Emmett  H.  Daugherty,  Ludlow,  and  Martin  J. 
Brown,  of  Covington. 

James  P.  Bolger,  of  the  newly-chartered  James  P. 
Bolger  Co.,  has  returned  from  a  trip  through  the 
mining  districts  and  except  for  the  labor  shortage 
says  that  the  situation  looks  favorable. 

Charles  J.  Christie,  vice-president  of  the  Reliance 
Coal  Co.,  and  also  the  Fleischman  Co.,  one  of  the 
first  members  of  the  local  coal  trade  to  be  stricken 
with  Spanish  influenza,  is  reported  out  of  danger. 

A  maximum  limit  of  40  cents  per  bushel  for  coal 
delivered  in  homes  in  small  quantities  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Fuel  Administration  for  Hamilton 
County.  This  gives  retailers  a  profit  of  3 l/i  cents  per 
bushel. 

H.  E.  Bullock,  president,  and  W.  E.  Davis,  vice- 
president,  of  the  Midland  Mining  Co.,  operators  of 
Hazard,  in  eastern  Kentucky,  were  visitors  in  Cincin¬ 
nati  last  Monday.  They  hope  to  be  shipping  coal  by 
Thanksgiving. 

The  Ohio  &  Kentucky  Fuel  Co.  has  moved  from 
824-825  to  2404  Union  Central  Building.  The  change 
was  made  during  the  past  week  despite  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Holmyard  was  devoting  his  efforts  to  the  success 
of  the  Liberty  Loan  drive. 

One  of  the  first  moves  taken  against  non-essential 
and  non-productive  industries  has  been  started.  The 
Federal  labor  commissioners  for  this  district  have 
conscripted  five  per  cent  of  the  labor  of  these  non- 
essential  industries  for  construction  work  at  the  new 
nitrate  plant  at  AncOr,  Ohio. 

A  blanket  order  has  been  issued  by,  the  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration  providing  for  the  shipment  of  50,000 
tons  of  steam  coal  and  modified  mine  run  to  Detroit. 
It  also  is  understood  that  a  blanket  order  soon  is  to 
be  issued  calling  for  the  shipment  of  prepared  and 
modified  mine  run  to  malleable  iron  plants  in 
Michigan. 

James  A.  Reilly,  of  the  Queen  City  Coal  Co.,  has 
been  confined  to  his  home  for  the  past  week  with  a 
cold,  but  has  been  keeping  in  touch  with  the  office 
daily  and  hopes  to  be  back  “on  the  track”  in  full 
swing  very  shortly.  The  entire  force  of  the  Queen 
City  firm  has  been  devoting  its  time  to  the  Liberty 
Loan  drive. 

Artificial  waves  on  the  Ohio  River  continue  to 
bring  large  quantities  of  coal  to  Cincinnati.  Follow¬ 
ing  the  35,000  tons  received  two  weeks  ago,  another 
shipment  of  6,000  tons,  consigned  to  the  Campbell 
Creek  Coal  Co.,  came  down  last  week  and  another 
shipment  of  30,000  tons  for  the  various  local  com¬ 
panies  arrived  last  Wednesday. 

Fuel  Administration  officials  here  are  at  a  loss  to 
know  who  will  govern  the  gas  supply  in  Cincinnati 
this  winter.  Following  an  order  by  Washington  offi¬ 
cials  that  only  a  “reasonable”  supply  of  gas  was  to 
be  allowed  consumers  for  domestic  use,  local  officials 
wrote  to  Columbus  officials  asking  who  would  de¬ 
termine  the  reasonableness  of  the  amount  used.  A 
letter  received  last  week  is  to  the  effect  that  there 
has  been  no  order  by  the  Fuel  Administration  to  take 
over  the  gas  supply. 

As  a  preventive  against  the  waste  of  fuel,  the 
Fuel  Branch,  Fuel  and  Forage  Division,  Cincinnati 
District  Office  Quartermaster  Corps,  has  issued  a 
bulletin  detailing  the  measures  that  should  be  ob¬ 
served.  “Keep  the  boiler  settings  tight,”  reads  rule 
number  one.  “Keep  boilers  clean  inside  and  outside. 
Have  correct  firing.  Shut  off  unnecessary  lights — 
unused  steam  lines;  maintain  proper  regulation  of 
ventilation.  Weigh  or  conserve  fuel  as  used.  Con¬ 
serve.  Prepare  your  plant  to  save  coal  at  every 
point.” 
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West  Virginia  Mining  Notes. 

A  new  Monongalia  County  concern  is  the  Roy¬ 
alty  Coal  Co.,  organized  by  J.  L.  Swisher  and  others 
of  Morgantown. 

Tonnage  produced  at  the  Vaughan  plant  of  the 
Gauley  Coal  Mining  Co.  will  be  increased  to  about 
250  tons  a  day  through  the  purchase  and  installation 
of  new  machinery. 

Further  development  on  Campbell’s  Creek,  Kana¬ 
wha  County,  is  indicated  by  the  purchase  by  W.  D. 
Lewis,  a  leading  coal  operator  of  this  section,  of 
2,000  acres  of  coal  land. 

In  addition  to  other  improvements  being  made 
at  their  Decota  plant,  the  Carbon  Fuel  Co.,  in  order 
to  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  its  men,  is  building  a 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  building  at  considerable  cost. 

The  Big  Six  Coal  Co.,  with  mines  on  Campbell’s 
Creek,  Kanawha  County,  is  now  under  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  II.  T.  Smarr,  who,  with  other  Charleston 
men,  has  closed  a  deal  for  the  purchase  of  'the  plant. 

Freight  rates  will  be  increased  from  15  to  35 
cents  a  ton  on  the  line  of  the  Winifrede  Railroad, 
a  coal  road  operating  in  Kanawha  County,  under 
sanction  granted  by  the  Railroad  and  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istrations. 

The  Gay  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  a  Logan  County  con¬ 
cern,  is  making  an  effort  to  increase  production  by 
driving  a  new  opening.  The  company  has  also  added 
a  steam  locomotive  to  its  equipment,  and  is  now 
in  a  position  to  distribute  cars  promptly. 

The  Burning  Creek  Coal  Co.,  organized  by  B. 
Randolph  Bias,  and  others  of  Williamson,  Mingo 
County,  has  established  an  operation  in  the  same 
county  on  the  N.  &  W.  Ry.  at  Kermit.  The  com¬ 
pany  will  mine  coal  in  the  Thacker  seam. 

The  Amherst  Coal  Co.,  in  order  not  to  be  forced 
to  shut  down  whenever  cars  are  scarce,  has  built  a 
storage  plant  where  10,000  tons  of  coal  can  be  stored. 
Loading  of  coal  so  stored  is  done  with  a  steam  hoist, 
it  requiring  less  than  half  an  hour  to  load  a  car. 

The  Jones-Wimfrede  Coal  Co.,  which  has  an  opera¬ 
tion  at  Hartland,  Clay  County,  on  the  line  of  the 
Coal  &  Coke  Ry.,  will  in  the  future  be  operated  by 
E.  E.  George  and  others  of  Philippi,  Barbour  County, 
J.  C.  Jones  of  Logan  having  disposed  of  his  interest 
in  the  company. 

In  addition  to  organizing  the  MacLaren  company, 
John  Laing  has  formed  the  MacWhite  Coal  Co., 
which  will  begin  developments  on  Pond  Fork  of 
Coal  River,  reached  by  the  C.  &  O.  Ry.  The  officers 
of  the  new  company  are  John  Laing,  president,  and 
T.  J.  Robson,  secretary. 

The  Bingamon  Coal  Co.  has  been  launched  to 
operate  in  Harrison  County,  beginning  in  the  very 
near  future.  Interested  in  the  new  company  are 
Wm.  Henshaw,  R.  N.  Carroll,  G.  R.  Henshaw  and 
E.  D.  Brown  of  Uniontown,  Pa.,  and  James  S.  Hen¬ 
shaw  of  Fairmont,  W.  Va. 

Under  plans  formulated  by  the  Dawson-Connells- 
ville  Co.  the  capacity  of  the  mine  on  the  east  side  of 
the  West  Fork  River  near  Monongah,  Marion  County, 
will  be  doubled,  so  as  to  secure  an  output  of  approxi¬ 
mately  1,000  tons  daily.  Connellsvills,  Pa.,  men 
largely  compose  the  new  company. 

Another  new  Laing  operation  has  been  started, 
John  Laing,  of  this  city,  and  others  having  organ¬ 
ized  the  MacLaren  Coal  Co.,  capitalized  at  $500,000. 
The  new  company  will  put  up  a  large  plant  on  Coal 
River  to  develop  a  6,000-acre  tract.  The  coal  will 
be  marketed  by  the  Wyatt  Coal  Co.,  in  which  Mr. 
Laing  is  also  interested. 


Situated  right  in  the  heart  of  one  of  the  biggest 
coal  fields  in  the  State,  Ebensburg  has  been  forced 
to  petition  the  Fuel  Administration  for  coal  for  the 
coming  winter  from  mines  situated  within  three 
miles  of  it.  Ebensburg  last  winter  had  a  real  fuel 
famine.  It  is  completely  surrounded  by  coal  fields 
and  mines,  but  the  output  of  every  one  of  the  shafts 
had  been  taken  over  by  the  Government,  and  as  a 
result  the  home  consumer  went  without.  It  is  prob¬ 
able  that  the  Monroe  Coal  Co.,  at  Revloc,  just  south 
of  Ebensburg,  will  keep  the  town— which  is  of  8,000 
or  more  population — warm  this  winter. 


Bituminous  Production  Takes  Another  Downward  Dip. 

Output  for  Week  of  October  5,  12,585,000  Tons,  Represents  a  3.6  Per  Cent  Decline  from 
Preceding  Week,  but  Is  16  Per  Cent 


The  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  reports  that  the  out¬ 
put  of  bituminous  coal  during  the  week  ended  Octo¬ 
ber  5  decreased  462,000  net  tons,  or  3.6  per  cent., 
compared  with  the  week  preceding,  but  exceeded 
production  during  the  week  of  October  5,  1917,  by 
1,774,000  net  tons,  or  approximately  16  per  cent. 

Estimates  place  production  (including  lignite  and 
coal  made  into  coke)  at  12,585,000  net  tons,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  13,047,000  tons  during  the  week  ended 
September  28,  and  as  against  10,811,000  net  tons  dur¬ 
ing  the  corresponding  week  in  1917. 

The  average  production  per  working  day  during 
the  week  is  estimated  at  2,097,000  net  tons,  78,000 
tons  lower  than  the  daily  average  during  week  of 
September  28,  but  295,000  tons  in  excess  of  the  daily 
average  of  the  same  week  last  year. 

Figures  showing  estimated  production  of  bitumi¬ 
nous  in  three  recent  weeks,  with  comparative  figures 
for  1917,  are  given  below : 


1918. 

1917. 

Total 

Total 

Week  ended — 

for  week. 

for  week. 

September  21 . 

. . .  .  12,699,000 

10,696,000 

September  28 . 

. . . .  13,047,000 

11,138,000 

October  5 . 

. . . .  12,585,000 

10,811,000 

Slight  Decrease  in  Anthracite. 

Production  of  anthracite  during  the  week  ended 
October  5  is  estimated  at  2,052,000  tons,  a  slight 
decrease  compared  to  the  week  preceding  and  the 
same  tonnage  as  produced  during  the  corresponding 
week  of  last  year.  Daily  average  is  estimated  at 
342,000  net  tons,  as  compared  with  338,000  tons  for 
the  coal  year  to  date  and  as  against  331,000  tons  dur¬ 
ing  the  same  period  of  1917.  The  total  production 
for  the  coal  year  to  date  is  estimated  at  53,703,000 
net  tons,  an  increase  of  approximately  2  per  cent, 
over  last  year. 

Bituminous  coal  dumped  at  lake  ports  during  the 
week  ended  October  5  .is  estimated  at  1,196,736  net 
tons.  While  slightly  lower  than  the  tonnage  dumped 
the  week  preceding  it  exceeds  the  weekly  average  of 
July,  August  and  September  by  112,874  net  tons  or 
approximately  10  per  cent. 

Shipments  of  bituminous  coal  to  New  England  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  ended  October  5  were  extremely  heavy 
and  exceeded  the  coal  received  by  New  England  dur¬ 
ing  the  preceding  week  by  137,339  net  tons,  or  ap¬ 
proximately  30  per  cent.  Preliminary  estimates  place 
shipments  during  the  week  at  588,105  net  tons,  of 
which  amount  180,576  tons  were  received  -  by  rail 
through  the  gateways  and  the  balance  of  407,529  net 
tons  comprised  water  shipments.  The  rail  receipts 
exceeded  the  previous  week’s  tonnage  by  3  per  cent., 
while  the  increase  in  tidewater  shipments  amounted 
to  47  per  cent.  All  harbors  reporting  considerable 
improvement.  Rail  receipts  during  the  week,  how¬ 
ever,  fell  15  per  cent,  below  the  weekly  average  of 
the  coal  year  to  date,  while  tidewater  shipments  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  weekly  average  by  18  per  cent. 

Slight  Improvement  in  Conditions. 

For  the  country  as  a  whole  slight  improvement  is 
reported  in  both  transportation  and  labor  conditions, 
while  slightly  less  mine  disability  existed  compared 
with  the  week  preceding. 

A  better  supply  of  cars  brought  about  improve¬ 
ment  in  Illinois  and  Indiana,  while  both  better  car 
and  labor  conditions  were  responsible  for  the  im¬ 
provement  in  the  Somerset  County,  Pennsylvania, 
fields.  A  decrease  in  production  occurred  in  south¬ 
ern  and  northern  and  central  Ohio,  northeastern  Ken¬ 
tucky,  in  the  southern  Appalachian  fields  and  in 
Kansas  and  Missouri.  In  southern  Ohio  the  oper¬ 
ators  attributed  the  decrease  to  labor  shortage,  in 
northern  and  central  Ohio  and  Kansas  and  Missouri 
to  mine  disability  and  in  the  Kentucky  fields  to  car 
shortage. 

Production  of  beehive  coke  coal  during  the  week 
ended  October  5  is  estimated  at  572,000  net  tons,  a 
decrease  compared  with  the  week  preceding  of  38,000 
net  tons,  or  6.3  per  cent. 

The  operators  of  by-product  ovens  report  produc- 


Aheatl  of  Last  Year  at  This  Time. 

tion  during  the  week  at  585,216  net  tons,  and  the 
full  time  operation  of  their  ovens  at  91.9  per  cent., 
as  compared  with  92.2  per  cent,  during  the  week 
preceding,  and  of  total  losses  of  their  full  time  of 
8.1  per  cent.,  1.3  per  cent,  is  attributed  to  lack  of 
coal,  1.3  per  cent,  to  labor  shortage,  4.8  per  cent,  to 
repairs  to  plants  and  0.7  per  cent,  to  all  other  causes. 


Epidemic  Spreads  in  West  Virginia. 

Charleston,  W.  Va.,  October  17.— The  Spanish 
influenza  is  beginning  to  make  itself  felt  in  the 
mining  communities  of  West  Virginia,  though  not  to 
as  great  an  extent  as  might  be  imagined,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  not  to  as  great  a  degree  as  it  has  in  Virginia, 
in  the  Clinch  YaUey,  where  practically  every  com¬ 
munity  has  been  affected  despite  Herculean  efforts 
on  the  part  of  Dr.  Barringer  of  the  Virginia  Health 
Department,  who  has  been  visiting  various  points  in 
the  Clinch  Valley  during  the  last  fortnight.  In  the 
Virginia  mining  field  operations  have  been  practi¬ 
cally  suspended,  as  might  be  expected,  with  practi¬ 
cally  100  cases  in  one  place,  50  in  another,  etc. 

West  Virginia  communities  in  the  grip  of  the 
epidemic  include  Charleston,  Huntington,  Elkins, 
Keyser,  Martinsburg,  Bluefield  and  other  cities.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  week  the  disease  has  spread  to  the  mining 
fields,  having  made  its  appearance  on  Paint  Creek, 
and  falling  production  this  week  shows  the  effect  of 
disease  on  the  mining  industry. 

According  to  Dr.  S.  L.  Jepson,  State  Health  Com¬ 
missioner,  the  situation  has  become  serious  in  a 
number  of  mining  sections.  The  Health  Commis¬ 
sioner  received  a  call  from  the  Thacker  field,  report¬ 
ing  the  spread  of  the  epidemic  into  the  mining  com¬ 
munities  in  that  county  and  requesting  that  six 
physicians  be  sent  there. 

Orders  for  an  examination  for  mine  foremen  is¬ 
sued  by  the  West  Virginia  Department  of  Mines 
which  was  to  have  been  held  on  October  7  and  8 
were  rescinded  by  the  Department  in  compliance 
with  an  order  of  the  State  Health  Department  for¬ 
bidding  all  public  gatherings  as  a  means  of  checking 
the  spread  of  influenza  now  raging  in  so  many  West 
Virginia  communities. 


Getting  After  Enemy  Alien  Slackers  in 
Central  Pennsylvania. 

Clearfield,  Pa.,  Oct.  17. — “Work  or  fight”  is  the 
order  being  issued  personally  to  several  hundred 
alien  enemy  slackers  in  the  mines  of  the  Clearfield 
district.  Unless  the  order  is  promptly  and  fully 
obeyed  the  Pennsylvania  Constabulary  troop  from 
Punxsutawney  will  be  called  to  assist  along  with 
local  officers,  and  the  entire  batch  will  be  placed 
under  arrest. 

First  notice  of  drastic  measures  to  be  pursued  was 
given  when  Samuel  Lakatosh,  an  American-  enemy 
alien,  employed  at  the  Potts  Run  Land  Co.,  mine  at 
Boardman,  was  placed  under  arrest  by  Constable 
Thomas  B.  Reilly,  of  Clearfield,  after  a  running  re¬ 
volver  fight.  Lakatosh  is  a  strapping  big  man.  His 
output  of  coal  for  the  month  ending  September 
21st  was  16  tons.  This  is  about  three  ordinary  days 
work.  His  time  for  the  month  was  spent  idling 
about  the  mines,  talking  to  foreign  employes  and  de¬ 
claring  to  them  that  they  “had  no  business  getting 
out  coal  to  kill  their  brothers  in  Austria.” 

Reports  of  the  activity  of  Lakatosh  came  into 
Clearfield,  and  Constable  Reilly  was  sent  out  to  the 
mines  to  bring  him  in.  The  Austrian  showed  fight 
and  breaking  away,  ran.  The  officer  drew  his  re¬ 
volver  and  fired  several  shots  before  Lakatosh  threw 
up  his  hands  and  yelled  “kamarad.” 

He  was  brought  to  the  Clearfield  County  jail  and 
the  news  spread  like  wildfire  over  the  district.  Per¬ 
sonal  notice  is  being  served  on  some  300  or  400  of 
his  countrymen  that  they  must  report  for  duty  at 
the  mines  and  get  out  a  full  day’s  product  or  be 
rounded  up  for  an  internment  camp. 


Get  down  and  under  and  you  can  put  it  over. 


October  19,  1918 
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Chicago  Retail  Dealers  Have  Fared  Well  This  Year. 

Present  Troubles,  Due  Mostly  to  an  Excess  of  Business,  Are  as  Nothing  Compared  with 
Those  of  Other  Years  When  Cut-Throat  Competition  Prevailed. 


What  is  the  retail  dealers'  outlook  in  the  Chicago 
district  ? 

So  far  as  can  be  judged  from  known  facts,  ex¬ 
cellent,  though  the  dealers  themselves  are  restrain¬ 
ing  their  enthusiasm  and  have  plenty  to  worry  them. 
Of  course,  there  was  never  a  time  when  dealers 
had  no  worries,  but  just  now  they  are  new  worries, 
and  so  make  a  greater  impression,  perhaps,  than 
the  old.  A  man  may  be  just  as  anxious  over  his 
failure  to  take  care  of  customers  with  anthracite 
as'  over  failure  to  sell  anthracite  which  he  has 
bought. 

During  the  dull  season,  when  one  has  been  ac¬ 
customed  to  doing  no  business,  it  is  annoying  to 
find  customers  clamoring  for  the  delivery  of  coal 
which  they  never  used  to  think  about  ordering  so 
soon.  This  sort  of  thing  nowadays  is  what  the 
dealer  has  to  contend  with,  and  while  it  troubles 
one,  in  the  yearly  balance  sheet  it  will  not  figure 
as  prominently  as  did  the  old  troubles.  Many 
would  perhaps  deny  it,  but  to  an  observer  it  would 
seem  that  this  year  of  war  is  going  to  be  the  best 
year,  on  the  average,  that  retail  dealers  have  ever 
known. 

Better  on  the  average  does  not  mean  that  some 
have  not  had  better  years.  But  never  before  have 
so  many  had  a  good  year.  The  two  factors  which 
measure  a  dealer’s  success,  of  course,  are  the 
amount  of  turnover  and  the  percentage  of  profit. 
Careful  inquiry  shows  that  the  average  dealer’s 
turnover  this  year  will  be  quite  up  to  normal  and 
his  percentage  of  profit  will  also  be  fully  normal, 
or  in  many  cases  a  little  more.  No  one  is  making 
an  excessive  profit,  because  margins  everywhere 
have  been  fixed  by  the  Fuel  Administration,  and 
they  are  not  unfair  to  the  consumer.  In  general, 
however,  they  are  quite  fair  to  the  dealer. 

No  More  Coal  at  Cost. 

Most  of  the  complaints  have  come  from  con¬ 
sumers  who  used  to  get  prices  shaved  so  closely 
as  a  result  of  ill-advised  competition  among  dealers 
that  they  practically  got  their  coal  at  cost.  The 
establishment  of  fair  margins  by  the  Fuel  Admini¬ 
stration  has  put  an  end  to  this  kind  of  business — 
much  to  the  discomfiture  of  the  buyers  and  to  the 
enlightenment  of  the  dealers.  It  has  been  an  educa¬ 
tion  in  co-operation,  which  has  redounded  to  the 
benefit  of  trade  associations.  The  dealers’  organ¬ 
izations  were  never  in  a  healthier  condition. 

The  Fuel  Administration  has  compelled  dealers 
to  figure  costs,  which  many  of  them  formerly  did 
not  do  in  an  accurate  and  systematic  way.  It  was 
the  custom  of  many  to  allow  their  competitors  to 
fix  their  prices,  and  since  the  Government  has  been 
fixing  them  they  are  decidedly  better  off.  Few 
complaints  are  heard  about  the  margins.  Although 
fixed  nearly  a  year  ago  in  Cook  County,  and  re¬ 
vised  in  a  few  items  in  July,  they  are  generally 
satisfactory  in  spite  of  the  increase  in  many  items 
of  cost. 

Schedule  of  Margins. 

This  is  the  present  schedule : 

Gross  margin 
per  net  ton. 


1 —  Bituminous,  mine  run,  screenings  No. 

4  and  No.  5,  to  users  of  500  tons 
and  over  annually  in  one  location 
(full  load  lots) .  1-85 

2 —  Bituminous,  mine  run,  screenings,  No. 

4  and  No.  5,  to  users  of  less  than 
500  tons  annually  in  one  location 
(full  load  lots) .  1.95 

3 —  Bituminous,  prepared  sizes  (full  load 

lots)  .  2.10 

4 —  Anthracite,  for  deliveries  in  over  half¬ 

ton  lots  .  2.3r 

5—  Coke  .  2.35 

6 —  Smithing  coal  .  2.20 


7 — Bituminous,  for  deliveries  in  less  than 
load  lots  in  amounts  of  over  one- 


half  ton,  and  to  the  foregoing 
margins  . .  -25 

8 —  Bituminous,  for  deliveries  in  half¬ 

ton  lots  or  less,  add  to  the  forego¬ 
ing  margins  .  -45 

9 —  Anthracite,  for  deliveries  in  half-ton 

lots  or  less,  add  to  the  foregoing 

margins  .  -20 

(Load  lots  of  bituminous  consist  of  5  tons  or 
more ;  load  lots  of  anthracite  consist  of  4  tons  or 
more.  Dealers  not  entitled  to  any  excess  over 

above  margins  on  account  of  their  own  inability 

to  deliver  in  full  load  lots.) 


Charges  for  Carrying. 


Maxiumum  charges  for 

carrying  coal 

and  coke 

from  sidewalk  are : 

Ton. 

Half  ton. 

To  basement  . 

.  $0.45 

$0.25 

To  second  floor  . 

. 70 

.40 

To  third  floor  . 

. 95 

.50 

($0.15  per  ton  may  be 

added  to  the 

foregoing 

schedule  where  coal  is  delivered  in  bags.) 

Down-State  and  in  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and 
Iowa  margins  in  some  counties  were  originally  fixed 
too  low  by  committees  that  wanted  to  hand  the 
coal  dealer  something,  but  in  general  complaints 
have  brought  about  satisfactory  adjustments. 

The  coal  supply,  which  -  of  course  controls  the 
turnover,  is  unquestionably  better  than  last  year, 
and  sales  will  be  above  normal  rather  than  below. 
Not  much  larger,  because  the  big  increase  in  demand 
has  been  for  industrial  coal,  which  the  dealer  does 
not  handle  much  of.  But  with  a  satisfactory  profit 
and  with  the  turnover  up  to  normal,  the  dealer 
has  an  additional  advantage,  and  that  is  in  the 
credit  situation.  The  last  two  years  have  worked 
wonders  in  putting  the  coal  business  on  a  substan¬ 
tial  basis. 

Retail  credits  were  notoriously  bad  in  many  sec¬ 
tions,  and  the  dealer  has  found  the  customer  who 
used  to  make  him  wait  for  months  is  now  willing 
to  come  across  with  the  cash,  providing  only  he  can 
get  the  coal.  Some  of  the  dealers  who  were  slow 
pay  have  found  the  wholesalers  taking  the  same 
attitude  toward  them,  but  they  have  been  able  to 
meet  the  terms  demanded  because  they  could  get 
money  promptly  from  their  customers. 

In  Chicago,  500  track  dealers  and  2,500  small 
dealers  have  been  registered  by  the  buel  Adminis¬ 
tration.  Down-State,  in  Illinois,  2,500  dealers,  prac¬ 
tically  all  track,  have  been  licensed.  This  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  represent  an  increase  rather  than  a  de¬ 
crease,  though  there  is  no  exact  basis  for  compari¬ 
son.  The  business,  however,  is  known  to  have 
attracted  a  great  many  new  men,  while  failures  have 
been  practically  none. 


Hoboken  Dealers  Catching  Up. 

A  letter  from  a  retail  firm  at  Hoboken,  N.  J., 
says : 

Coal  conditions  in  Hudson  County  are  showing 
a  gradual  improvement.  It  is  expected  that  most 
of  the  dealers  in  this  section  will  complete  the  first 
third  of  the  orders  on  their  books  during  the  coming 
week,  and  with  egg  and  pea  sizes  they  have  made 
a  substantial  headway  on  the  second  third  of  the 
yearly  allotment. 

Owing  to  the  large  increase  in  the  population  in 
this  territory  the  coal  supply  has  not  been  up  to 
the  requirements  of  the  dealers.  The  large  ship¬ 
building  plants  located  at  the  Hackensack  Meadows, 
as  well  as  the  extra  number  of  employees  being 
brought  into  this  community  by  the  Tietjen  &  Lang 
dry  dock,  W.  &  A.  Fletcher  and  the  Remington 
Arms  Co.,  have  created  a  demand  for  coal  entirely 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  tonnage  of  past  years.  We 
hope,  however,  to  take  care  of  the  reasonable  re¬ 
quirements  of  all  of  our  people  and  feel  that  condi¬ 
tions  will  be  better  this  winter  than  last  in  Hudson 
County. 


Export  and  Bunker  Coal  at  Atlantic  Ports. 


New  York. 


Month  Anthracite  Bituminous  Coke 

Bunker 

January  .... 

490 

530 

1,599 

190,456 

February  . . . 

1,184 

2,157 

44 

169,936 

March  . 

2,607 

4,508 

956 

182,516 

April  . 

7,107 

3,081 

633 

156,516 

May  . 

4,444 

8,117 

2,153 

167,386 

June  . 

6,761 

6,807 

2,917 

191,440 

July  . 

9,340 

7,440 

117 

215,835 

August  .... 

10,460 

10,149 

333 

223,888 

Total  T8 

42,395 

42,689 

7,757 

1,497,979 

T7 

82,290 

11,524 

15,448 

1,791,032 

’16  143,367 

26,495 

10,0% 

2,313,1)06 

T5  133,700 

25,330 

3,905 

2,146,189 

Philadelphia. 

January  .... 

.... 

15,548 

25,850 

February  . . . 

452 

6,231 

12,326 

March  . 

7,887 

15,188 

.  .  .  . 

19,681 

April  . 

7,972 

4,399 

19,442 

May  . 

4,756 

2,462 

1,119 

19,348 

June  . 

6,321 

996 

1,291 

20,228 

July  . 

4,123 

753 

18,770 

August  .... 

1,358 

263 

748 

23,103 

Total  T8 

32,869 

44v087 

3,911 

158,757 

’17 

27,943 

356,726 

2,265 

225,319 

T6 

45,789 

584,588 

15,649 

294,835 

T5 

40,011 

728,249 

6,644 

297,653 

Baltimore. 

January  . , . . 

7,722 

14,900 

February  . . . 

53 

49 

20,167 

March  . 

.... 

6,340 

6,644 

17,648 

April  . 

225 

9,196 

4,036 

16,654 

May  . 

51 

6,892 

9,295 

16,719 

June  . 

6,047 

17,054 

July  . 

16,767 

7,409 

21,859 

August  . . . . 

71 

3,372 

9,004 

25,476 

Total  ’18 

400 

54,353 

50,687 

150,477 

’17 

280 

208,192 

90,925 

346,567 

’16 

1,320 

622,377 

51,319 

241,748 

’15 

3,154 

1,447,117 

27,339 

417,381 

Hampton  Roads. 

January  . . . 

85 

159,979 

113,557 

February  . . 

169 

304,039 

700 

177,733 

March  .... 

316,589 

732 

113,364 

April  . 

382,300 

1,058 

%,028 

May  . 

311,684 

792 

94,312 

June  . 

371,987 

1,648 

117,188 

July  . 

321,180 

310 

127,712 

August  .... 

3,511 

217,227 

244 

84,753 

Total  T8 

3,765 

2,384,585 

4,646 

924,647 

’17 

7,399 

2,961,259 

15,681 

1,361,551 

T6 

353 

3,609,116 

30,287 

2,268,660 

T5 

297 

3,454,435 

_ 

17,378 

1,186,125 

Miners  Promise  to  Work  Hard. 


Fayetteville,  W.  Va.,  October  17. — That  the 
miners  and  others  who  participated  in  the  recent  big 
production  meeting  held  at  Glen  Jean  meant  business 
is  attested  to  by  resolutions  adopted  by  the  audience 
of  7,000  people,  most  of  them  miners,  pledging  their 
efforts  to  get  out  more  coal. 

All  arrangements  for  the  gathering  were  made  by 
S.  A.  Scott,  of  the  New  River  Co.,  assistant  produc¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  New  River  field.  Mr.  Scott, 
who  presided,  said  that  all  differences  which  existed 
between  operators  and  miners  should  be  buried,  to 
the  end  that  more  coal  might  be  produced. 

Appeals  were  made  by  the  President,  by  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministrator  Garfield,  by  Secretary  Daniels  of  the 
Navy  and  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  in  let¬ 
ters  read  by  T.  L.  Lewis,  secretary  to  Production 
Manager  White,  urging  the  men  in  the  mines  and 
the  operators  to  produce  coal  to  the  utmost  in  the 
smokeless  fields  of  the  State.  An  address  was  de¬ 
livered  by  J.  B.  Neale,  Director  of  Production,  U.  S. 
Fuel  Administration,  in  which  he  urged  every  man 
to  work  to  his  capacity. 

Another  speaker  was  P.  B.  Noyes,  Director  of 
Conservation,  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration,  who  told 
his  auditors  just  how  every  ton  of  coal  counted  in 
carrying  on  the  war. 

A  wise  man  never  trusts  anyone  who  trusts  to 
luck. 
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Progress  of  Liberty  Loan  Campaign  in  New  York. 

About  $11,000,000  Had  Been  Subscribed  Up  to  Thursday,  Which  Was  Well  Ahead  of  Total 
for  the  Third  Loan,  but  Far  Short  of  the  $20,000,000  Quota 


Anthracite  Wage  Increase. 


Dr.  Garfield  Announces  He  Has  Approved 
Report  of  Labor  Board. 

The  anthracite  mine  workers  are  to  receive  an  in¬ 
crease  in  wages,  which  will  be  followed  by  a  sweep¬ 
ing  readjustment  of  prices.  This  announcement 
was  made  this  week  by  Dr.  Garfield,  who  added  that 
the  details  would  be  given  out  soon,  but  that  the 
pressure  occasioned  by  overseas  developments  had 
delayed  final  presentation  to  the  President  of  the 
entire  wage  stabilization  findings  as  outlined  by  the 
War  Labor  Policies  Board.  The  increase  to  be 
granted  the  hard  coal  miners  is  a  part  of  this  pro¬ 
gram. 

Regarding  prospective  price  changes,  Dr.  Garfield 
made  this  statement : 

“We  are  now  engaged  in  working  out  a  plan  by 
which  the  increase  will  be  in  a  large  measure  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  such  fashion  as  not  to  put  the  burden  on 
the  consumer.  Some  of  the  prices  will  show  ad¬ 
vances;  some  will  be  reductions.” 

This  is  taken  to  mean  that  there  will  be  an  equali¬ 
zation  of  company  and  individual  prices,  so  that  the 
75-cent  differential  on  domestic  sizes  will  be  cut 
down  materially,  if  not  done  away  with  altogether. 
It  is  also  generally  believed  in  trade  circles  that  the 
plan  is  to  make  the  steam  sizes  bear  a  substantial 
share  of  the  burden,  though  market  conditions  are 
against  this. 

May  Get  40  Per  Cent  Raise. 

An  unofficial  report  says  that  the  recommendations 
as  approved  by  Dr.  Garfield  provide  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

(a)  Contract  and  machine  miners  shall  be  paid 
an  advance  of  40  per  cent  on  their  gross  earnings. 

(b)  Consideration  miners  shall  be  paid  an  advance 
of  25  per  cent,  plus  $1  per  day  for  each  day  worked. 

(c)  Contract  miners’  laborers  shall  be  paid  an 
advance  of  40  per  cent  on  their  earnings.  As  this 
increase  of  10  per  cent  over  the  agreements  of  No¬ 
vember  17,  1917,  is  less  than  $1  per  basis  shift,  the 
difference  between  said  increase  of  10  per  cent  in 
the  rate  and  $1  per  basic  shift  shall  be  assumed  by 
the  operator. 

(d)  Consideration  miners’  laborers  shall  be  paid 
an  advance  of  25  per  cent  plus  $1  a  day  for  each  day 
worked. 

(e)  Day  machine  miners’  laborers  who  received 
not  less  than  $2.72  a  day  shall  be  paid  an  advance  of 
26  per  cent  plus  $1  per  day  for  each  day  worked. 

(f)  Outside  blacksmiths,  carpenters,  electricians, 
mechanists,  firemen,  hoisting  engineers  on  shafts  and 
slopes  where  employment  is  limited  by  law  or  by  the 
award  of  the  Anthracite  Coal  Strike  Commission  to 
eight  hours  per  day,  and  engineers  working  on  a 
twelve-hour  shift  basis  shall  be  paid  an  advance  of 
$2  per  day  for  each  day  worked.  All  other  outside 
company  men  who  receive  $1.54  or  more  per  day 
shall  be  paid  an  advance  of  $1.80  per  day  for  each 
day  worked. 

(g)  Inside  engineers  and  puthpmen  working  on  a 
12-hour  shift  basis,  shall  be  paid  an  advance  of  $2.20 
per  day.  All  other  inside  company  men  who  re¬ 
ceived  $1.54  or  more  per  day,  shall  be  paid  an  ad¬ 
vance  of  $2  per  day  for  each  day  worked. 

(h)  All  employees  paid  by  the  day  who  received 
less  than  $1.54  per  day  shall  be  paid  an  advance  of 
$1.25  per  day  for  each  day  worked. 

(i)  Monthly  men  coming  under  the  agreement  of 
May  5,  1916,  shall  receive  an  advance  per  day  for 
each  day  worked  equivalent  to  that  provided  for 
their  respective  occupations  under  paragraphs  (f) 
and  (g). 

(j)  The  advance  of  $2.50  per  day,  $2  per  day, 
$1.80  per  day,  $1.20  per  day  and  25  per  cent  plus  $1 
per  day  provided  above,  are  to  be  applied  to  a  day, 
whether  eight  hours  or  more,  as  established  under 
the  agreement  of  May  5,  1916,  any  proportionate  part 
of  a  day  to  be  paid  a  proportionate  part  of  the  ad¬ 
vance  hereby  provided. 

(k)  The  employees  of  shipping  contractors,  paid 
by  the  day,  working  on  the  basis  of  a  nine  hour  or 
10  hour  shift,  shall  be  paid  the  same  increase  per  hour 
for  each  hour  worked  that  is  provided  for  outside 
company  men  working  on  an  eight  hour  basis. 


The  New  York  coal  trade  passed  the  $10,000,000 
mark  in  the  Liberty  Loan  campaign  last  Thursday, 
with  only  two  days  left  in  which  to  raise  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  its  $20,000,000  quota.  Up  to  Wednesday 
night  the  subscriptions,  as  reported  by  the  committee, 
totaled  $9,850,800,  but  judging  from  the  list  there 
must  have  been  a  good  many  subscriptions  in  Brook¬ 
lyn  and  other  boroughs  outside  of  Manhattan  which 
had  not  been  reported  at  that  time.  These,  together 
with  Thursday’s  subscriptions,  will,  it  is  believed, 
bring  the  total  close  to  $11,000,000  for  the  campaign 
up  to  Thursday  night,  with  a  possibility  that  that 
figure  had  been  exceeded. 

Of  course,  the  figures  for  Friday  and  Saturday 
will  swell  the  amount  to  quite  an  extent,  but  nothing 
short  of  a  miracle  can  bring  in  the  $9,000,000  or 
thereabouts  needed  to  complete  the  quota  in  full. 
In  view  of  the  fact,  however,  that  the  coal  trade’s 
subscription  to  the  Third  Liberty  Loan  aggregated 
only  $10,601,650,  it  is  evident  that  the  present  cam¬ 
paign  will  show  up  very  well  by  comparison. 

Moreover,  the  showing  is  a  very  good  one  in  view 
of  the  limited  number  of  concerns  in  the  local  trade 
and  the  fact  that  their  profits  are  regulated  by  the 
Government,  to  say  nothing  of  the  heavy  tax  pay¬ 
ments  which  have  had  to  be  met.  The  results  speak- 
well  for  the  liberality  and  patriotism  of  the  local 
coal  men  and  reflect  credit  upon  the  members  of 
the  committee. 

In  view  of  all  the  circumstances,  the  $20,000,000 
quota  was  an  unreasonably  large  one  and  if  final 
results  show  that  it  was  not  raised  in  full,  the  ex¬ 
planation  will  be  found  in  the  fact  that  no  one  can 
do  the  impossible.  No  one  familiar  with  the  condi¬ 
tions  can  say  that  the  coal  men  failed  to  give  as 
good  an  account  of  themselves  as  any  other  branch 
of  the  business  community. 

Among  the  larger  subscriptions  recently  reported 
are : 

Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Sales  Co.,  $1,500,000;  Dela¬ 
ware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Coal  Co.,  $1,000,000 
(additional) ;  Lehigh  &  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Co., 
$750,000;  Castner,  Curran  &  Bullitt,  $700,000;  Jesse 

L.  Eddy,  $106,000  (additional)  ;  Meeker  &  Co.,  $100,- 
000;  Porto  Rico  Coal  Co.,  $100,000;  Coal  &  Iron 
National  Bank,  $110,000;  M.  A.  Hanna  Co.,  $100,000; 

M.  S.  Kemmerer,  $100,000;  Whitney  &  Kemmerer, 
$50,000  (additional)  ;  Beech  Creek  Coal  &  Coke  Co., 
$110,000;  Williams  &  Peters,  $100,000  (additional); 
Burns  Bros.,  $100,000  (additional)  ;  M.  F.  Burns, 
$25,000  (additional);  F.  L.  Burns,  $11,000  (addi¬ 
tional)  ;  a  friend  of  M.  F.  Burns,  $100,000;  American 
Coal  Co.,  $100,000. 

Scranton  &  Wyoming  Coal  Co.,  $75,000;  Hillside 
Coal  &  Iron  Co.,  $50,000  (additional)  ;  Northwestern 
Mining  &  Exchange  Co.,  $50,000;  M.  &  J.  Tracy, 
$50,000;  Staples  Transportation  Co.,  $50,000;  Parrish, 
Phillips  &  Co.,  $35,000;  George  A.  Mclllroy,  $15,000; 
New  Central  Coal  Co.,  $35,000  (additional)  ;  George 
C.  Heilner,  $37,100;  Hartmann-Blanchard  Co.,  $30,- 
000  (additional)  ;  Robert  Gordon  &  Sons,  $15,000 
(additional)  ;  P.  B.  Heilner,  $10,000. 

George  R.  Byrd,  $11,000;  Henriette  Coal  Mining 
Co.,  $7,000;  Columbia  Coal  Mining  Co.,  $1,000; 
William  D.  Leeds,  $5,000;  Gauley  Coal  Mining  Co., 
$4,000;  A.  Sidney  Davison  Coal  Co.,  $6,000;  George 
M.  Morrell  Co.,  $5,000;  Muhlenberg  Coal  Co.,  $10,- 
000;  William  J.  Howe  Co.,  $3,000  (additional); 
John  W.  Livingston,  $3,500;  Weber-McLoughlin 
Co.,  $15,000  (additional)  ;  Emmet  McLoughlin 
$2,000;  D.  P.  Stanton,  $1,000;  John  W.  Peale, 
$5,000;  Imperial  Coal  Co.,  $3,000;  A.  McNeill  & 
Sons’  Co.,  $1,950;  Olin  J.  Stephens,  $26,500  (addi¬ 
tional). 

Madeira,  Hill  &  Co.,  $20,000  (additional)  ;  Henry 
Hencken,  $8,000  (additional)  ;  G.  E.  Dickinson, 
$5,000  (additional);  Adelphi  Coal  Co.,  $35,000; 
W.  S.  Alden,  $4,500;  stockholders  and  employees 
Alden  Coal  Mining  Co.,  $4,500;  Dexter  &  Carpenter, 
$10;000 ;  George  M.  Dexter,  $2,500;  Hartwell  & 
Lester,  $30,000;  Watkins  Coal  Co,  $5,500  (addi¬ 


tional);  J,  M.  Leonard,  $2,200;  B.  V.  Reynolds, 
$1,000;  Gavin  Rowe,  $1,000  (additional);  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  &  Pennsylvania  Coal  Co.,  $5,000;  George  F. 
Lesher,  $2,000;  A.  W.  Hillebrand  Co.,  $5,000;  Fred¬ 
erick  C.  Russell,  $2,000;  Imperial  Coal  Co.  employes, 
$1,000;  Sandford  &  Talbot,  $1,000;  George  D.  Har¬ 
ris  &  Co.,  $1,000. 

Thomas  Stokes  &  Son,  $10,000;  George  J.  Eltz, 
$1,000;  Estate  of  Alfred  M.  Brown,  $5,000;  F.  a! 
Potts  &  l-O.,  $60,000  (additional)  ;  S.  Trimmer  & 
Sons,  $5,000,  David  Taylor,  $10,000;  Meyer-Denker- 
Sinram  Co.,  $10,300;  E.  A.  Ward  &  Co.  $5,000- 
Tidewater  Coal  Co.,  $2,800;  Pulaski  Anthracite  Coal 
Co.,  $1,150;  A.  J.  Forman  Co.,  $1,000;  Matthew  Wil¬ 
son  &  Co.,  $9,200;  E.  R.  Brevoort,  $10,000;  Joseph 
Gordon,  $10,000;  Clitter  Coal  Co.,  $1,000;  Coaldale 
-Mining  Co.,  $1,000;  C.  D.  Brackenridge,  $5,000; 
J.  P.  O’Connor,  $5,000;  James  Graham,  $2,400- 
Thomas  Bradley,  $2,000;  James  Dobbins,  $1,000; 
John  Dobbins,  $1,000  (additional)  ;  Leonard  Coal 
Co.,  $5,000  (additional)  ;  T.  R.  Thorn  &  Co.,  $1,000- 
William  J.  Howe  &  Co.,  $3,000;  J.  Samuel  Smoot, 
$5,000  (additional)  ;  S.  M.  Schatzkin,  $10,000  (addi¬ 
tional)  ;  R.  H.  Barnes,  $1,500  (additional). 


Anthracite  Output  May  Be  Cut  in  Half  hv 
Illness  in  Region. 

The  following  statement  regarding  health  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  hard  coal  fields  was  given  out  by  the 
Anthracite  Bureau  of  Information  on  Thursday: 

“The  ravages  of  influenza  have  come  to  a  very 
serious  point,  as  to  production,  for  the  anthracite 
industry.  Unless  there  is  a  marked  drop  in  sick 
mine-workers  and  members  of  their  families,  there  is 
every  likelihood  that  the  daily  output  may  be  cut  in 
half.  This  is  a  very  serious  matter  for  the  consum¬ 
ing  public  and  a  condition  over  which  the  industry 
has  no  control.  Not  only  will  there  be  a  shortage, 
when  none  was  expected,  but  consumers  of  hard-coal’ 
in  all  States  not  barred  to  anthracite  will  be  pinched 
in  their  supplies.  For  that  reason,  the  crying  need 
of  substituting  bituminous,  wood  and  coke  for  an¬ 
thracite,  whenever  and  wherever  possible,  is  urged 
on  all  consumers  in  every  State. 

E\ery  mining  community  in  the  anthracite  region 
is  affected  by  the  epidemic.  Large  and  small  col¬ 
lieries  are  hard-hit  and  urgent  calls  have  been  made 
for  medical  aid.  The  anthracite  industry  is  alleviat¬ 
ing  suffering,  as  best  it  can  and  operating  companies 
are  sparing  neither  time  nor  expense  to  see  that  the 

m’?r;rkerS  gCt  the  best  medical  attention  possible. 

Additional  records  of  mining  towns  affected  and 
number  of  deaths  and  sick  cases  to  date  follow: 
Edwardsville,  107  new  cases,  3  deaths;  Nanticoke 
34  cases,  1  death ;  Plymouth,  8  cases,  1  death ;  Ash¬ 
ley.  400  cases,  6  deaths ;  Luzerne,  9  cases,  1  death ; 
Kingston,  13  cases  ;  Miner’s  Mills,  6  cases  ;  Dorrance- 
ton,  2  cases,  and  Pittston,  8  cases,  1  death.” 

Pronounced  reduction  in  the  output  of  soft  coal  in 
the  week  of  October  12,  as  a  result  of  the  rapid 
spread  of  Spanish  influenza,  was  reported  to  the 
l  nited  States  Fuel  Administration  by  production 
managers  in  various  sections  of  the  country,  notably 
in  Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Tennessee, 
Kentucky,  Central  Pennsylvania  and  Alabama. 


William  B.  Reed  of  the  New  River  Co.,  Macdon¬ 
ald,  W.  Va..  has  accepted  the  position  of  manager 
of  cost  accounting  of  the  National  Coal  Association, 
with  headquarters  at  Washington.  His  duties  will 
be  to  systematize  production  costs  in  connection  with 
the  bituminous  coal  fields  of  the  country.  He  has 
been  connected  with  the  New  River  Co.  since  May, 
1911,  coming  to  the  New  River  field  from  Pittsburgh 
with  General  Manager  S.  A.  Scott,  serving  as  private 
secretary.  He  was  with  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.  for 
11  years  in  the  accounting  department.  He  is  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  the  New  River  Co.  by  Harry  A.  Jerrells, 
for  several  years  chief  clerk. 
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Bright  Star  Ahead  for  Coal  Jobber. 

Cloud  Which  Has  Hovered  Over  Wholesale  Interests  for  Many  Months  May  Lift  as  Production 

Catches  Up  with  Needs  of  Country. 


No  branch  of  the  coal  business  has  been  more 
seriously  affected  by  the  application  of  Government 
control  than  the  jobbing  element,  for  while  mining 
has  been  left  directly  in  the  hands  of  the  operators, 
though  prices  are  themselves  a  fixed  quantity  and 
numerous  rules  and  regulations  have  been  instituted, 
and  though  the  retail  trade  has  also  come  in  for  its 
degree  of  protection  from  the  law-making  authori¬ 
ties,  the  jobbing  element  has  been  hindered  in  its 
activities,  and,  in  many  instances,  practically  annihi¬ 
lated,  not  only  by  impossible  rules  and  regulations 
with  respect  to  the  handling  and  distribution  of 
tonnage,  but  also  by  the  low  margin  of  profit  per¬ 
mitted;  and  what  is  even  more  important,  perhaps, 
they  have  been  hindered  by  the  fact  that  fixed  prices 
have  served  to  bring  buyer  and  seller  more  closely 
together,  to  the  elimination  of  the  jobber  in  many 
cases. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  activities  of  the 
jobber  in  normal  times,  know  the  useful  service 
that  he  performs  on  a  relatively  insignificant  profit, 
know  only  too  well  that  this  elimination  of  the 
jobber  as  a  permanent  factor  in  the  coal  business 
is  very  apt  to  have  serious  post-bellum  effects,  for 
just  as  surely  as  the  war  will  end  some  time  so  will 
there  come  a  time  when  the  jobbing  interest  will 
again  be  called  upon  to  serve  in  the  distribution  of 
tonnage,  especially  the  placing  of  tonnage  in  weak 
markets,  thus  permitting  mines  to  work  steadily. 
And  we  could  go  on  for  many  pages  citing  the 
financing  possibilities  of  the  well-established  middle¬ 
man,  a  detail  which  many  mine  owners  of  to-day 
will  well  recall,  for  in  many  instances  their  first 
successes  were  enabled  only  through  the  cash  ad¬ 
vanced  by  jobbers  on  contracts  calling  for  tonnage 
still  undug  in  the  mine. 

Have  Mentioned  Jobbers’  Usefulness. 

Our  readers  among  the  jobbing  interests  have 
watched  with  interest  our  editorial  reflections  con¬ 
cerning  the  usefulness  of  the  coal  jobber,  and  our 
promulgation  of  ideas  with  respect  to  the  institution 
of  regulations  under  which  he  will  be  able  to  carry 
on  business  as  under  normal  conditions,  feeling  that 
the  jobbing  element  constitutes  an  institution  which 
should  be  preserved  for  after-war  usefulness.  A< 
pointed  out  in  an  earlier  article,  the  coal  consumers 
who  should  receive,  and  undoubtedly  are  receiving, 
most  consideration  in  connection  with  the  process 
of  harnessing  the  coal  trade,  have  never  offered  an 
objection  to  dealing  through  a  middleman  or  paying 
a  fair  premium  price  for  the  service  rendered  by  the 
jobbing  interest;  but  the  producers,  finding  it  so 
easy  to  arrange  negotiations  direct  with  the  con¬ 
sumer,  have  somehow  temporarily  lost  sight  of  the 
service  of  the  jobbing  house  under  normal  conditions 
and  have  made  little  tonnage  available  to  the  jobbers, 
thereby  virtually  forcing  many  out  of  business. 

Now  we  learn  that  the  coal  jobbers  in  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  district  have  organized  an  association,  the 
primary  object  of  which  will  be  to  expedite  the 
movement  of  tonnage,  to  facilitate  coal  sales  and 
deliveries,  encourage  production,  assemble  and  dis¬ 
tribute  information  and  collect  data.  In  other  words, 
the  plan  is  to  reduce  the  difficulties  at  present  being 
experienced  in  the  movement  of  tonnage  from  the 
mine  to  the  retailer  and  the  consumer.  Though 
not  officially  indicated,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
one  of  the  essential  considerations  in  planning  the 
organization  was  to  perfect  some  means  of  putting 
forth  a  collective  effort  to  awaken  the  operators  to 
the  justification  of  passing  a  part  of  their  tonnage 
through  established  jobbing  agencies  and  there  is 
no  doubt  but  what  we  shall  see  some  action  taken 
along  this  line. 

A  Transition  Period  Approaches. 

America  is  to-day  a  beehive  of  industrial  activity, 
thanks  to  the  war — nothing  else.  With  the  cessation 
of  hostilities  the  people  of  the  United  States  will 
come  to  realize  the  extent  to  which  we  are  now 
engaged  in  purely  war  work.  Consequently,  the  end 
of  the  war  will  bring  with  it  a  transition  period, 
during  which  careful  study  and  analysis  will  be 


necessary  to  transform  the  trade  from  a  war  basis 
to  normal  commercial  activity. 

Who  will  be  more  useful  in  this  period  of  transi¬ 
tion,  so  far  as  the  stabilizing  of  the  coal  industry 
is  concerned,  than  the  coal  jobber.  He,  being 
familiar  with  the  normal  distribution  of  coal  through 
natural  channels,  the  coal  requirements  of  business 
and  industry  under  normal  conditions,  is  able  to 
handle  the  situation  with  best  result  to  both  con¬ 
sumer  and  producer,  when  price  regulations  are 
lifted,  when  there  is  again  an  oversupply  of  tonnage 
in  various  markets  and  through  the  various  distribu¬ 
tion  gateways  of  the  country,  and  also  when  the 
bugaboo  of  excessive  supply  again  comes  into  promi¬ 
nent  view. 

So  far  as  the  placing  of  tonnage  is  concerned,  the 
coal  producer,  since  shortly  after  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities  on  the  other  side  of  the  world,  has  been 
in  the  position  of  a  man  with  little  to  worry  about. 
We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  coal  producers  of 
the  country  have  not  been  harassed  and  hindered 
by  Government  regulations,  car  shortage,  labor 
shortage,  and  all  of  the  other  difficulties  with  which 
the  producers  themselves  are  only  too  familiar,  but 
so  far  as  the  actual  placing  of  tonnage  produced  is 
concerned,  that  has  been  a  subject  of  little  concern, 
all  coal  available  being  readily  disposed  of  at  the 
Government  price.  With  the  end  of  the  war  a 
changed  condition  will  have  to  be  met.  None  know 
better  than  the  coal  operators  themselves  the  useful 
service  which  the  jobber  performs  under  conditions 
of  oversupply. 

Leaders  in  all  lines  of  industry  agree  that  it  is 
none  too  early  to  give  consideration  to  after-war 
possibilities  and  latest  advices  from  the  other  side 
of  the  ocean  give  further  emphasis  to  the  proposi¬ 
tion  of  expecting  peace  at  a  not  far  distant  day, 
though  realizing  quite  fully  that  such  cannot  be 
expected  without  a  complete  victory  of  arms  if  not 
an  absolute  unconditional  surrender  by  the  enemy. 

There  are  many  who  believe  that  from  now  on 
the  natural  workings  of  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  will  operate  to  the  advantage  of  the  jobber, 
just  as  the  conditions  of  the  last  year  and  a  quarter 
have  operated  to  his  detriment.  As  noted  above, 
a  condition  of  oversupply  is  developing  in  the  bitu¬ 
minous  market  at  different  places  and,  in  fact,  there 
is  scarcely  any  part  of  the  country  in  which  plenty 
of  ordinary  steam  coal  is  not  available. 

In  addition  to  this  stocks  are  so  heavy  and  pro¬ 
duction  continues  so  large  that  it  seems  as  if  the 
supply  has  definitely  caught  up  with  requirements. 
Assuming  that  labor  and  transportation  conditions 
make  it  possible  for  the  mines  to  keep  on  turning 
out  tonnage  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  12,000,000  tons  a 
week,  it  would  not  be  at  all  surprising  to  see  a  great 
many  operators  calling  upon  the  jobbers  to  help 
them  out  just  as  in  other  years  when  the  market 
was  oversupplied. 

The  more  difficult  it  is  for  the  operators  to  move 
their  own  tonnage  unassisted,  the  more  willing  they 
will  be  to  make  liberal  terms  with  the  jobbers.  It 
is  this  fact,  rather  than  any  favorable  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Fuel  Administration,  which  contains  a 
ray  of  hope  for  the  wholesale  distributors. 


Occasionally  the  name  of  the  Mahoning  Coal 
R.  R.  appears  in  print1,  recently  in  connection  with 
a  new  lease.  The  road  is  a  small  one  reaching  coal 
mines  in  the  vicinity  of  Youngstown,  Ohio,  tributary 
to  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Ry.,  which 
was  leased  by  the  latter  road  in  1873,  the  lease 
being  assumed  with  other  obligations  by  the  New 
York  Central  a  few  years  ago.  The  rate  of  pay¬ 
ment  is  40  per  cent  per  annum,  but  from  the  amount 
fixed  charges  as  well  as  corporate  expenses  and 
dividends  of  the  company  have  to  be  paid.  A  ma¬ 
jority  of  both  the  common  and  the  preferred  is 
owned  by  the  New  York  Central.  Consequently 
the  arrangement  is  one  having  practically  no  sig¬ 
nificance  to  the  public  at  large. 


A  Voice  from  Binghamton. 


Dealers  of  Western  New  York  Face  Winter 
With  Short  Supply  of  Labor. 

Conditions  in  this  particular  clearing  (you  notice 
I  say,  “clearing”  instead  of  “patch  o’  woods,”  be¬ 
cause  all  patches  are  now  closely  held  by  the  original 
owners),  would  indicate  that  no  one  with  any  par¬ 
ticular  standing  with  the  Fuel  Administrator  is 
going  without  fuel. 

Supplies  to  dealers  have  been  such  that  any  one 
who  needed  .coal  and  could  show  assets  in  excess  of 
liabilities  could  get  some. 

The  “floo-in-zy”  just  now  is  more  feared  than 
the  freeze-out-sky,  and  most  yards  are  epidemically 
short-handed,  which  is  slowing  down  deliveries.  The 
reappearance  of  the  small  order  trade  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  twittering  birds  have  closed  their 
1918  season  and  from  now  on  the  dealer  will  have 
one  continual  round  of  anything  but  real  pleasure, 
and  those  of  us  who  have  aspirations  for  a  con¬ 
nection  with  the  diplomatic  service  will  have  ample 
opportunity  to  get  in  practice  during  the  winter 
months  explaining  to  unreasonable  customers  why 
shortages  of  fuel  are  more  frequent  in  January 
than  they  are  ordinarily  in  June. 

Consumers  of  coal  who  formerly  have  had  their 
coal  carried  in  and  each  piece  inspected  and 
“chamoised,”  and  have  been  only  too  willing  to 
find  fault  with  product,  service  and  settlements,  are 
beginning  to  realize  that  the  suppression  of  the 
heinous  Heinies  is  calling  for  and  getting  a  consid¬ 
erable  portion  of  the  labor  ordinarily  employed  to 
meet  those  unjust  demands,  and  today  these  same 
particular  parties  are  getting  what  they  can  take  and 
taking  what  they  get,  and  are  told  to  pack  their 
troubles  in  their  old  kit  bags  and  deliver  them  to 
the  marines.  Times  appear  to  have  materially 
changed  since  the  demise  of  Hannah. 

One  of  the  largest  coal  consumers  in  the  city,  the 
Binghamton  Railway  Co.,  appears  to  have  slipped  its 
trolley  and  the  court  has  appointed  William  G. 
Phelps,  president  of  the  First  National  Bank,  as  re¬ 
ceiver.  It  is  another  illustration  of  attempting  to 
make  a  five-cent  fare  cover  the  cost  of  handling  an 
eight-cent  passenger,  and  it  will  doubtless  take  some 
expert  accounting  and  careful  engineering  before  the 
problem  is  satisfactorily  solved. 

With  the  closing  up  of  the  churches  and  schools 
and  closing  down  of  the  theatres  and  gatherings, 
and  closing  out  of  saloons  and  bars,  there  is  no 
place  to  go  but  home ;  this  gives  many  of  us  an 
opportunity  to  familiarize  ourselves  with  printed  war 
conditions  and  get  first-hand  information  concerning 
furnace  manipulation.  For  all  of  which  we  are 
thankful. 


Death  of  D.  D.  Schenck. 

Daniel  D.  Schenck,  Toledo,  Ohio,  died  on  Sat¬ 
urday  last  of  pneumonia,  following  an  attack  of  in¬ 
fluenza.  Mr.  Schenck  had  been  ill  but  a  few  days 
and  was,  it  was  thought,  making  splendid  progress 
when  the  end  came.  He  was  a  son  of  the  late 
S.  C.  Schenck,  for  many  years  agent  for  the  D.,  L. 
&  W.  R.  R.  Co.  at  Toledo,  and  subsequently  at 
Chicago,  also. 

While  but  a  little  over  40  years  of  age,  he  was 
very  well  known  in  the  coal  trade,  having  taken 
over  many  details  of  his  father’s  large  business  years 
ago,  following,  first,  the  senior’s  election  to  a  bank 
presidency  and,  later,  the  curtailment  of  his  activities 
due  to  advancing  years ;  the  circumstances  combining 
to  place  a  large  measure  of  responsibility  upon  the 
junior  member  of  the  establishment,  and  he  was 
very  well  and  favorably  known  throughout  the  coal 
trade  of  the  Middle  West. 

He  leaves  one  brother,  Louis,  who,  it  is  expected, 
will  carry  on  the  business  of  the  S.  C.  Schenck  Co. 

Uniformity  in  freight  rates  on  coal  whether  those 
rates  are  through  rates  or  combination  rates  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in 
the  recommendations  made  recently  by  A.  R.  Mack- 
ley,  attorney  examiner,  in  the  case  of  Southern  Coal, 
Coke  &  Mining  Co.  vs.  Southern  Railway  Co.  The 
Commission  has  not  passed  upon  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  as  yet. 
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Anthracite  Coal  Shipments. 


Nearly  a  Million  Tons  Less  Than  in  August — 
Increase  in  Daily  Production. 

The  shipments  on  anthracite  coal  via  the  several 
initial  lines  for  September,  1918,  and  the  same  month 
in  two  previous  years,  as  reported  by  the  Anthracite 


Bureau  of  Information,  were 

as  follows : 

Railroads. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

P.  &  R . 

.  1,071,303 

1,246,100 

1,231,435 

L.  V . 

.  1,053,756 

1,258,922 

1,167,784 

J.  c . 

627,975 

559,581 

571,147 

D„  L.  &  W . 

931,610 

973,529 

927,608 

D.  &  H . 

551,665 

698,731 

736,497 

Pennsylvania  .  . 

480,266 

422,482 

433,068 

Erie  . 

495,631 

717,129 

703,363 

O.  &  W . 

175,329 

155,886 

157,387 

L.  &  N.  E . 

248,625 

340,396 

306,106 

Total  . 

.  5,636,160 

*92,084 

Net  total  . . . . 

.  5,544,076 

6,372,756 

6,234,395 

The  shipments  during  September  decreased,  it  will 
be  seen,  138,361  tons,  or  2.1  per  cent.,  compared  with 
tonnage  of  August  last  year. 


Tonnage  for  Nine  Months. 


Shipments  by 
months  were : 

the  initial 

interests  for 

the  nine 

Railroads. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

P.  &  R . 

.  9,394,704 

11,053,797 

11,375,208 

L.  V . 

.  8,936,442 

10,501,351 

11,076,838 

J.  c . 

.  5,302,548 

6,250,089 

5,724,659 

D„  L.  &  W . 

.  7,758,383 

9,278,349 

9,254,688 

D.  &  H . 

.  5,285,548 

6,349,672 

6,873,976 

Pennsylvania  .  . 

.  4,472,634 

4,274,475 

4,404.041 

Erie  . 

.  5,786,255 

6,668,964 

6,699,163 

O.  &  W . 

.  1,503,475 

1,511,892 

1,593,420 

L.  &  N.  E . 

.  1,819,234 

2,902,748 

2,924,001 

Total  . 

.  50,259,223 

58,791,337 

59,825.993 

Net  total  . 

*328,807 

*1,013,240 

*475,360 

49,930,416 

57,778,097 

59,350,633 

♦Deduction:  Tonnage  reported  by  both  C.  RR.  of 
N.  J.  and  L.  &  N.  E.  .RR. 

1'  or  the  nine  months  shipments  show  an  increase 
of  1,572,536  tons,  or  2.7  per  cent.,  compared  with  the 
same  period  of  1917. 

Shipments  by  Months. 

The  shipments  of  anthracite  coal  by  months  for 
three  years  have  been  as  follows  : 


Month. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

January  . 

■  • .  5,884,350 

5,940,725 

5,726,712 

February  .... 

. . .  5,696,306 

5,178,432 

5,812,082 

March  . 

. . .  6,127,351 

6,989,075 

7,276,777 

April  . 

■  • .  4,528,784 

5,592,299 

6,368,373 

May  . 

. . .  5,547,899 

6,917,525 

6,887,256 

June  . 

. . .  5,636,975 

7,049,067 

6,867,669 

July  . 

. . .  5,432,878 

6,724,252 

7,084,775 

August  . 

. . .  5,531,797 

7,013,996 

7,180,923 

September  . . . 

. . .  5,544,076 

6,372,756 

6,234,395 

Total . 

. . .  49,930,416 

57,778,097 

59,350,633 

Tonnage  for  nine  months:  1913,  51,281,885;  1914 
50,067,581;  1915,  47,379,111;  1916,  49,930,416-’  1917’ 
57,778,097;  1918,  59,350,633. 


The  shipments  of  anthracite  for  September,  as  fur* 
nished  to  the  Anthracite  Bureau  of  Information, 
amounted  to  6,234,395  tons  as  compared  with  6,372,- 
756  tons  for  September  last  year  and  7,180,923  ton’s 
for  the  month  of  August  this  year,  showing  a  de¬ 
crease  over  September  of  last  year  of  138,361  tons, 
and  a  decrease  as  compared  with  August  this  year 
of  946,528  tons.  The  small  production  in  September 
as  compared  with  August  is  due  principally  to  the 
fewer  number  of  working  days  last  month,  five  Sun¬ 
days  and  one  legal  holiday  (Labor  Day)  reducing 
the  number  of  working  days  in  September  to  24, 
whereas,  there  were  27  working  days  in  August. 

The  average  daily  shipments  in  September  of  this 
year  were  259,766  tons,  against  254,910  tons  for  the 
corresponding  month  of  last  year,  a  record  which, 
considering  labor  conditions  at  the  present  time,  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  anthracite  industry  is  not  laggard  in 
its  duty  to  the  Government  and  the  public. 


By  Carriers 

for  Coal  Year. 

Distributed  by  carrier 

companies  the 

shipments 

during  the  coal  year  from  April  1  were  as 

follows : 

Company. 

1917. 

1918. 

P.  &  R.  Ry . 

7, 996,029 

L.  V.  RR . 

. .  7,370,946 

7,694,157 

C.  RR.  of  N.  J . 

3,574,745 

D„  L.  &  W.  RR . 

. .  6,214,638 

6,071,574 

D.  &  H.  Co . 

. .  4,471,142 

4,775,049 

Pennsylvania  R.R . 

..  2,860,645 

2,866,556 

Erie  RR . 

. .  4,556,139 

4,587,653 

N.  Y„  O.  &  W.  Ry . 

. .  1,018,010 

1,045,026 

L.  &  N.  E.  RR . 

. .  2,069,626 

2,012,602 

Total  . 

40,623,391 

Record 

Months. 

The  record  of  large  monthly  tonnages  runs  as 
follows : 


January,  1913. .  .6,336,419  July,  1918 . 7,084,775 

February,  1912.. 5, 875, 968  August,  1918.. .  .7,180,923 
March,  1918 7, 276,777  September,  1917.6,372,756 


April,  1915 . 6,665,625  October,  1917..  .7,110,950 

May,  1917 . 6,917,525  November,  1917.6,545,313 

June,  1917 . 7,049,037  December,  1910.6,231,578 


Details  of  Central  Pennsylvania  Production 
and  Shipments. 

Below  is  a  statistical  summary  of  Central  Penn¬ 
sylvania  operations  in  two  recent  weeks,  as  reported 
by  the  Central  Pennsylvania  Coal  Producers’  As¬ 
sociation  : 


Week 

Week 

ended 

ended 

Sept.  21. 

Sept.  28. 

Full  Time  Tonnage 

Tons. 

Tons. 

(Estimated)  . 

1,370,000 

1,370,000 

Tonnage  J  Wagon  Mines  . . 

26,460 

25,773 

Produced  \  Tipple  Mines  . . . 
Estimated  Tonnage  not  re- 

1,211,825 

1,270,735 

ported  . 

10,000 

10,000 

Total  Production  . 

1,248,285 

1,306, -408 

Tonnage  Lost  (Reported)  ... 
Tonnage  Lost  a/c  Car  Short- 

92,577 

77,443 

age  . 

Tonnage  Lost  a/c  Labor  Short- 

7,019 

8,094 

age  . 

60,175 

50,300 

Percentage  of  Efficiency . 

88.4 

92.: 

Distribution  of  Cars  Shipped. 

Railroad  Fuel. 

Cars. 

Cars. 

New  England  Roads  . 

1,361 

1,935 

Other  Roads  . 

6,061 

7,337 

Total  . 

Commercial  All  Rail. 

7,422 

9,272 

Pennsylvania  . 

3,024 

3,143 

Maryland  . 

136 

103 

Delaware  . 

169 

149 

New  York  . 

3,932 

3,606 

New  Jersey  . 

1,479 

1,531 

New  England  . 

2,308 

2,162 

All  Other  States  . 

79 

145 

Canada  . 

495 

565 

Jobbers  . 

18 

88 

Total  . 

Shipment  to  Port. 

11,640 

11,492 

New  York  . 

4,290 

3,802 

Philadelphia  . 

689 

718 

Baltimore  . 

38 

20 

Lake  Pools  . 

214 

292 

Total  . 

5,240 

4,832 

GRAND  TOTAL 

24,302 

25,596 

Studying  Labor  Problems. 


Federal  Employment  Service  Asks  Operators’ 
Aid  in  Shaping  Its  Policy. 

Washington,  Oct.  17. — Determination  of  a  general 
policy  covering  all  essentials  of  labor  problems  and 
questions  in  the  production  and  distribution  of  coal 
has  been  undertaken  by  the  officials  of  the  Federal 
Employment  Service.  The  policy  will  be  a  funda¬ 
mental  one  designed  to  meet  the  peculiar  needs  of 
the  coal  situation,  and  especially  to  cope  with  the 
difficulties  of  rapid  labor  “turn  over”  and  instability. 

1  he  officials  of  the  employment  service  have  ex¬ 
pressed  the  desire  that  the  members  of  the  National 
Coal  Association  shall  make  suggestions  through  the 
general  secretary  that  relate  to  the  shaping  of  a 
comprehensive  mine  labor  policy  and  adequately 
meeting  the  problem.  Among  those  points  that  are 
already  being  considered  are  those  of  returning  a 
certain  number  of  miners  who  have  been  called  into 
the  military  service  to  the  coal  mines  for  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  war. 

A  precedent  for  action  of  the  above  kind  is  found 
in  the  move  of  the  British  government  this  week 
to  send  back  10,000  former  miners  now  on  the 
western  front  for  work  in  the  English  and  Welsh 
coal  mines.  Recent  successes  of  the  British  armies 
are  such  that  it  is  felt  that  the  men  can  be  of  better 
service  in  the  coal  mines  than  on  the  firing  line. 

Closely  related  with  the  formation  of  this  policy 
is  the  question  that  will  arise  later  of  whether  sol¬ 
diers  who  were  drawn  from  essential  industries  to 
enter  the  military  service,  shall  be  returned  from 
I  tance  after  the  war  ahead  of  men  who  were  drawn 
from  lesser  essential  industries,  or  whether  they  will 
return  by  regiments  and  divisions  in  the  order  that 
they  were  sent  over. 

Rehabilitation  of  industries  after  the  war  is  de¬ 
pendent  in  large  measure  on  adequate  coal  produc¬ 
tion,  and  the  question  of  sending  men  of  mining 
experience  back  home  before  those  drawn  from 
other  occupations  is  one  of  very  great  importance 
in  the  formation  of  a  mine  labor  policy  for  war 
purposes  that  will  dovetail  in  with  a  policy  for  peace 
and  rehabilitation  purposes  after  the  war  is  over. 


Virginian  JKy.  Shipments 
Below  appears  a  statement  of  bituminous  coal 
originating  on  the  Virginian  Ry.  during  August  and 
eight  months,  compared  with  same  months  last  year, 

in  net  tons  :  . 

i  August. — \ 

Coal.  1917.  1918. 

Commercial  ...  573,353  580,641 

Company  .  26,417  34,770 

Total  .  599,770  615,411 


r- Eight  Months.— < 
1917.  1918. 

4,431,768  4,138,684 
225,353  271,783 

4,657,121  4,410,467 


Shipments  by  months  during  the  four  years  were : 


Months.  1915. 
January  . .  344,139 
February  ..  283,430 
March  ....  309,427 

April  .  352,750 

May  .  307,006 

June  .  301,932 

July  .  381,853 

August  ...  411,090 
Total  ...2,691,627 
Shipments  over  the 


1916. 
471,158 
514,547 
532,164 
397,612 
436,199 
420,620 
445,900 
490,778 
3,708,999 


1917. 
600,193 
478,105 
617,387 
526,470 
670,074 
596,094 
569,026 
599,770 
4,657,121 


1918. 

445,404 

500,321 

511,834 

571,742 

640,166 

539,731 

586,021 

615,411 

4,410,467 


Virginian  during  August  in¬ 
creased  15,641  tons,  or  2.6  per  cent.,  compared  with 
same  month  last  year,  while  for  eight  months  ton¬ 
nage  carried  decreased  246,651  tons,  or  5.3  per  cent. 


The  National  Coal  Jobbers’  Association  is  dis¬ 
tributing  to  its  members  a  booklet  containing  the 
proceedings  of  the  Buffalo  convention  on  June  4  and 
5.  In  his  letter  of  transmission  Secretary-Treasurer 
Romanski  says  that  the  work  undertaken  by  the  as¬ 
sociation  is  going  on  vigorously  arid  vigilantly.  The 
officers  and  executive  committee  he  states  are  de¬ 
voting  their  time  and  energies  not  only  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  and  protection  of  coal  jobbers,  but  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,  and  the  producing  and  retail  interests  as  well; 
keeping  in  mind  the  thought  that  through  friendly 
co-operation  all  branches  of  the  industry  may  be 
united  into  a  single  body. 


British  Coal  Exports. 

The  exports  of  coal,  coke  and  patent  fuel  continue 
to  exhibit  an  upward  tendency.  The  figures  for  the 
month  of  August  reveal  an  increase  over  those  of 
July  of  567,000  tons,  while  as  compared  with  August, 
1917,  there  is  an  advance  of  367,000  tons.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  table  gives  the  exports  for  August,  and  also 
for  the  eight  months  of  the  year,  together  with  the 
figures  for  the  corresponding  periods  in  1916  and 
1917: 

1916.  1917.  1918. 

August  .  3,665,482  3,244,565  3,611,265 

Eight  months .  27,744,306  26,101,301  23,208,657 
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Up-to-l)ate 

Ample  Facilities  Provided  by  Well-K 

The  accompanying  illustration  is  of  the 
plant  of  the  Kingston  Coal  Co.,  erected 
at  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  about  ten  years  ago 
by  the  Guarantee  Construction  Co.  of  New 
York  City.  It  has  a  capacity  of  3,000 
tons  and  is  equipped  with  gravity  dis¬ 
charge  elevator  and  roller  flight  distribut¬ 
ing  conveyor.  Coal  is  received  from  a 
siding  running  across  the  further  end  of 
the  building  at  right  angles  to  the  center 
line  of  the  pocket.  The  cross  driveways, 
twelve  in  number,  are  provided  with  de¬ 
livery  chutes  and  screens,  the  screenings 
from  which  are  collected  in  dust  boxes. 

There  is  sufficient  space  on  either  side  of 
the  pocket  for  teams  to  drive  through 
from  one  side  to  the  other  which  gives 
greater  freedom  of  movement  and  permits 
a  large  amount  of  coal  to  be  loaded  in  a 
short  time. 

This  type  of  pocket  is  still  a  popular  one  for 
capacities  up  to  3,000  tons  and  for  localities  where 
the  fire  laws  permit  unprotected  timber  construc¬ 
tion.  For  the  past  twelve  months  the  cost  of 
timber  has  been  so  high,  due  to  the  large  demands 
of  the  Government  for  war  construction  work, 
that  the  cost  of  these  pockets  has  been  almost 
prohibitive.  It  is  quite  likely,  however,  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  coming  year  the  demand  for  lumber  may 
decrease,  and  it  is  probable  that  a  large  number 
of  coal  pockets  will  be  built.  Dealers  generally 
are  becoming  more  and  more  impressed  with 
the  necessity  of  providing  themselves  with  me- 


Coal  Plant. 

nown  Company  at  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


chanical  means  for  handling  coal  from  cars  to 
delivery  trucks  and  wagons.  Not  only  is  the  cost 
of  labor  excessive,  but  in  many  cases  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  get  enough  men  to  properly  screen 
the  coal  and  load  the  wagons.  In  a  short  time 
the  low  side  cars  will  be  entirely  eliminated,  mak¬ 
ing  it  necessary  to  shovel  out  of  the  new  steel 
"battleships”  unless  the  dealer  has  an  elevated 
•  trestle  or  is  provided  with  conveying  machinery. 
Another  item  not  fully  appreciated  is  the  time 
and  money  lost  by  the  slow  loading  of  the  de¬ 
livery  trucks.  This  frequently  reduces  the  ton¬ 
nage  delivered  per  day  as  much  as  25  or  30  per 
cent. 


Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  Shipments. 

Shipments  of  bituminous  coal  and  coke,  over  the 
Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburg  Ry.  during  the  first 
eight  months  of  1918  and  four  previous  years,  were : 
Coal. 

Month  1915.  1916.  1917.  1918. 

954,756 
907,872 
904,989 
700,704 
731,537 
749,964 
800,393 
924,738 
6,674,953 


January 
February 
March 


597,436 

579,335 

637,597 


881,154 
684,083 
971,337 
835,949 
955,056 
990,084 
898,946 
998,488 
7,215,097 

Tonnage  transported  during  August 
90,950  tons,  or  9.1  per  cent.,  compared 
month  of  1917,  while  for  the  eight  months  this  year 
there  was  an  increase  of  851,386  tons,  or  11.8  per 
cent.,  compared  with  first  half  of  last  year. 

Coke. 

Month 


April  .  574,617 

May  .  640,048 

June  .  630,660 

July  .  701,587 

August  . .  ■  693,782 

Total  ...5,055,062 


824,319 
865,782 
1,133,596 
1,025,152 
1,005,916 
1,060,890 
1,061,390 
1,089,438 
8,066,483 
increased 
ith  same 


1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

.  49,242 

49,836 

40,963 

32,300 

,  45,305 

47,155 

34,543 

35,954 

.  44,135 

53,167 

35,138 

47,551 

.  43,531 

46,671 

33,679 

41,750 

.  44,445 

48,289 

47,913 

40,576 

.  42,183 

47,602 

40,369 

44,501 

.  36,308 

36,518 

37,679 

41,893 

.  44,001 

44,103 

40,784 

34,628 

349,150 

373,341 

311,068 

319,153 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.R.  Shipments. 

Shipments  of  bituminous  coal  over  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  during  the  first  six  months  of  past  few  years 
were  as  follows : 

Month  1915  1916.  1917.  1918. 

Tanuary  ...  2,293,406  2,703,264  2,959,434  2,712,573 

February  . .  1,906,210  2,666,00 7  2,471,359  3,-25,974 

March  .  2,094,607  2,763,165  2,990,163  3,644,103 

4pril  .  2,159,914  2,510,188  2,861,603  3,600,539 

May  .  2,564,481  2,967,082  3,138,933  3,906,386 

June  .  2,883,959  2,934,937  3,226,119  4,141,486 

Total  ....13,902,641  16,549,164  17,647,611  21,231,061 

Coke  shipments  were : 

Month  1915  1916.  1917.  1918. 

January  . .  221,395  382,692  290,986  213,250 

February  .  232,111  378,461  203,766  225,258 

March  ....  257,009  400,518  318,194  272,725 

April  .  289,369  355,268  309,823  319,236 

May .  297,897  357,106  293,454  349,713 

June  .  329,130  352,092  311,210  312,094 

Total  ...1,627,001  2,236,237  1,727,433  i,C32,276 

Shipments  of  bituminous  coal  over  this  road  in 
June  increased  915,367  tons,  or  28.3  per  cent.,  com¬ 
pared  with  tonnage  hauled  during  same  month  last 
year,  while  for  the  first  six  months  of  1918  tonnage 
carried  increased  3,583,450  tons,  or  20.3  per  cent., 
compared  with  same  period  of  last  year.  Coke  ship¬ 
ments  for  the  six  months  decreased  45,158  tons,  or 
2.5  per  cent. 


Ohio  Engineer  Advocates  Wider  Development 
of  By-Product  Industry. 

Dr.  Jphn  T.  Faig,  president  of  the  Ohio  Mechanics’ 
Institute,  is  an  advocate  of  the  development  of  the 
by-product  coke  industry  on  a  still  larger  scale,  both 
as  a  conservation  measure  and  to  provide  a  more 
satisfactory  fuel  to  domestic  consumers  of  bitumin¬ 
ous  coal.  In  a  recent  address  at  Cincinnati  Dr.  Faig 
said  in  part: 

“Cincinnati  uses  over  3,000,000  tons  of  soft  coal 
per  year.  While  it  is  burned  efficiently  in  large 
plants  by  the  use  of  stokers  and  other  mechanical 
appliances,  bituminous  coal  is  extremely  difficult  to 
burn  efficiently  in  house  furnaces.  To  be  burned 
with  efficiency  and  without  smoke,  bituminous  coal 
should  be  fired  at  frequent  intervals.  Much  bitum¬ 
inous  coal  has  just  as  much  heat  value  as  smokeless 
coal  or  anthracite,  and  intrinsically  it  is  a  more 
valuable  fuel  than  those  two. 

“By  the  use  of  large  by-product  coke-oven  plants, 
bituminous  coal  can  be  converted  into  coke,  gas, 
ammonia,  benzol,  tar  and  other  products.  The  coke 
would  be  graded  and  sold  at  reasonable  prices  for 
use  in  house  furnaces  and  for  other  purposes.  Coke 
is  smokeless.  The  gas  would  be  used  to  supplement 
the  present  declining  supplies  of  natural  gas.  A  ton 
of  coal  will  produce  from  two  to  four  gallons  of 
benzol,  which  is  used  abroad  to  a  considerable  extent 
in  place  of  gasoline. 

“Smokeless  fuel  is  used  by  householders  in  some 
localities,  not  because  it  is  required  by  law,  but 
simply  because  it  is  decreed  by  custom.  In  cities  of 
the  Middle  West  this  consideration  for  one’s  neigh¬ 
bors  has  not  developed  to  the  same  degree,  but  there 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  some  such  development  is 
going  on.” 

Head  of  Lake  Receipts. 

The  following  are  the  comparative  figures  of  re¬ 
ceipts  at  the  docks  during  September,  as  compiled 
by  the  Tomlinson  company,  Duluth  vessel  agents: 

—1917—  —1918— 

Anthra.  Bitum.  Anthra.  Bitum. 

Northwestern...  114,471  323,530  53,800  235,700 

Berwind .  129,234  .  56,000 

Pittsburgh  .  43,269  180,765  13,500  225,700 

Carnegie  .  30,750  142,543  .  204,500 

Hanna .  28,158  66,345  7,500  121,700 

Superior  .  7,500  13,976  5,000  29,000 

Boston .  80,670  7,500  27,800 

Island  Creek .  61,186  .  61,000 

Clarkson  .  3,100  47,574  .  53,000 

Northern  .  9,500  122,275  7,500  105,500 

Zenith  .  102,734  .  102,600 

P  &  R.  C.  &  I.  Co.  25,940  28,944  9,000  37,900 

Steel  Corp .  363,845  .  219,500 

Reiss  .  27,921  143,265  .  127,500 

Pitts.  &  Ashland .  34,848  .  5,500 

Lehigh  Valley. . . .  16,066  .  23,000  . 

Great  Lakes .  66,500 

September  receipts  306,675  1,841,734  126,800  1,679,400 
Total  to  October.  1,246,102  6,017,549  910,500  6,250,900 

Tons 

Anthracite  receipts  less  than  last  year  to 

October  1 . 335,602 

Bituminous  receipts  in  excess  last  year  to 
October  1  . 233,351 


August 

Total  - 

Shipments  of  coke  during  August  decreased  6,156 
tons,  or  15.3  per  cent,  compared  with  same  month 
of  1917,  while  for  the  eight  months  there  was  an 
increase  of  8,085  tons,  or  2.6  per  cent,  compared 
with  the  first  half  of  1917. 

The  West  Virginia  Mining  News,  referring  to  the 
present  day  tendency  to  regulate  everything,  says 
the  thing  to  do  is  to  keep  a  cool  head  and  remember 
that  we  are  parting  with  our  individual  liberties  only 
temporarily  until  the  war  is  won.  The  point  is  made 
that  this  country  is  now  great  enough  to  take  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  winning  a  world  war  because  we  have 
not  in  the  past  submitted  to  tyranny  over  our 
thoughts  and  actions. 


Destinations  of  N.  &  W.  Tonnage. 

July 


Seven  months 


Shipments. 

Tidewater  foreign  coal . 
Tidewater  foreign  coke. 


Other  domestic  coke. 


1917. 

1918. 

1917. 

1918. 

178,609 

169,949 

333 

1,394,703 

16,844 

985,137 

4,907 

285,977 

543,458 

1,885,007 

3,295,790 

2,594,743 

2,025,276 

16,169,960 

13,218,945 

191,303 

202,471 

1,382,499 

1,450,161 

3, 250,632 

2,941,032 

20,849,013 

18,954,940 

Samuel  Steinback,  manager  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Division  of  the  Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  and  two  of 
the  company’s  mine  superintendents,  L.  F.  Sanner, 
of  Gray,  and  R.  E.  Morgan,  of  Acosta,  were  slightly 
hurt  in  a  recent  automobile  accident  in  Somerset 
County. 


Figures  just  published  show  that  total  amount  of 
explosives  used  in  production  of  coal  in  1917  was 
296,923,504  pounds,  of  which  over  11  per  cent  was  of 
permissible  class.  About  77  per  cent  of  the  per¬ 
missible  explosives  manufactured  in  this  country 
last  vear  were  used  for  coal  mining. 
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Economy  May  Save  the  Day. 

Philadelphia  Firm  Tells  Public  Why  Wastefulness  Should  Be  Avoided. 


The  Geo.  B.  Newton  Coal  Co.,- a  Philadelphia 
retail  house,  has  been  doing  some  educational  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  local  papers,  With  a  view  to  setting 
the  public  right  on  the  coal  question.  This  is  a  line 
of  endeavor  which  is  frequently  urged  upon  the 
coal  trade  by  association  officials  and  others,  but  it 
is  only  occasionally  that  the  appeals  are  taken  to 
heart  and  a  campaign  of  enlightenment  put  under 
way. 

One  of  the  Newton  company’s  recent  announce¬ 
ments  gives  a  clear  and  concise  analysis  of  the 
anthracite  situation  in  Philadelphia,  and  some  of  the 
statements  made,  especially  those  relating  to  possible 
future  developments,  will  hold  good  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree  in  almost  any  community.  It  reads  as 
follows : 

"Since  last  April  1,  the  anthracite  mines  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  though  crippled  with  a  labor  shortage  of 
twenty  men  in  every  hundred,  have  given  the  public  . 
the  greatest  six-months’  output  of  anthracite  'coal  ' 
in  history.  f 

“As  one  result  of  this,  the  United  States  Fuel 
Administration  in  Philadelphia,  together  with  thp 
coal  dealers  of  the  city,  have  likewise  made  a  record. 
On  this  date  a  greater  amount  of  coal  has  been 
distributed  in  Philadelphia,  and  it  h’as  been  distrib¬ 
uted  to  a  greater  number  of  consumers  than  upon 
the  same  date  of  any  previous  year.  . 

\  et,  candidly,  even  we  in  the  coal  business  cannot 
look  into  the  future  and  tell  you  with  certitude 
whether  everybody  in  Philadelphia  will  or  will  not 
have  enough  coal  for  the  winter.  The  situation  to¬ 
day  is  excellent;  but  any  one  of  the  three  following 
contingencies  may  change  it : 


“First,  the  new  draft  may  still  further  deplete 
the  supply  of  labor  for  mines,  railroads  and  coal 
dealers,  seriously  retarding  the  production, 
transportation  and  delivery  of  coal  during  the 
winter. 

Second,  if  we  have  a  bitter  winter  it  will  per¬ 
haps  render  both  supply  and  production  inade¬ 
quate,  by  increasing  the  consumption  of  coal  and 
hampering  the  work  of  mines,  railroads  and 
coal  dealers. 

third,  extravagancy  in  the  burning  of  coal  can 
cause  a  serious  shortage— a  shortage  which  will, 
of  course,  react  upon  the  consumer,  by  making 
it  difficult  or  even  impossible  for  him  to  get  the 
last  one-third  of  his  coal. 

‘Any  thoughtful  man  will  understand  that  no  one 
can  forecast  these  contingencies  on  the  1st  of 
October. 

the  gieatest  need  is  for  economy  in  the  use  of 
coal.  If  there  should  be  a  bitter  winter  and  further 
labor  depletion,  we  must  rely  on  economy  to  save 
the  day. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  urge  the  public  to 
practice  a  hard  and  fast  economy  in  the  use  of  coal 
to  make  every  shovelful  count,  and  to  stretch  each 
ton  as  far  as  possible,  consistently  with  comfort 
and  health. 

I  o  those  of  you  who  have  put  yourselves  in  our 
hands  for  your  winter’s  coal,  we  wish  to  say  that 
we  have  good  reason  to  believe  we  can  complete 
your  order  up  to  the  full  three-thirds,  and  we  shall 
do  everything  that  we  can  do  to  make  good  these 
words.  But  to  be  safe — economize.” 


Rushing  Coal  Up  Lakes. 

Navigation  Will  Probably  Be  Continued 
Until  Very  Late  in  Season. 

The  Coal  Dealer. 

W.  H.  Groverman,  secretary  of  the  Northwestern 
Coal  Dock  Operators’  Association,  and  District  Fuel 
Representative  for  dock  distribution,  is  as  confident 
as  ever  that  we  are  going  to  get  every  pound  of 
anthracite  and  bituminous-  coal  promised  the  dock 
trade.  That  instead  of  slopping  shipments  of  coal 
up  the  Lakes  Nov.  1,  it  will  come  up  until  boats 
literally  have  to  cuj  Jji&Lr  way  through  the  ice. 

Boats  carrying  coal,  iron  and  grain  will  keep  run¬ 
ning  until  absolutely  prevented  by  weather  condi¬ 
tions.” 

Things  have  happened  within  a  week  in  dock  cir¬ 
cles  that  will  prove  the  biggest  means  of  keeping  up 
continuous  stream  of  ore,  grain  and  coal  moving. 
Practically  what  was  agreed  upon  is  the  pooling 
of  shipments  of  coal  to  docks.  Some  docks  are 
able  to  unload  boats  with  more  dispatch  than  others. 
If  a  boat  comes  to  a  so-called  slow  dock  and  in  the 
judgment  of  the  committee  in  charge  the  unloading 
can  be  facilitated  by  placing  it  at  another  dock  it 
is  transferred.  The  so-called  fast  dock  handles  the 
orders  of  the  dock  company  for  which  the  coal  was 
originally  intended.  The  purpose  of  this  pooling 
arrangement  is  to  secure  100  per  cent  handling 
efficiency  in  the  dispatch  of  boats  so  as  to  secure 
the  highest  possible  running  efficiency  out  of  the 
boats  in  carrying  grain  for  Mr.  Hoover,  ore  for 
the  blast  furnaces  and  bring  up  an  amount  of  coal 
that  will  keep  the  Northwest  warm  and  happy. 

The  additional  demands  by  that  hungry  man 
Hoover,  also  the  demand  for  more  steel  and  coal 
will  keep  boats  moving  until  the  lakes  freeze  over. 
This  is  the  big  program  and  it  could  only  be  carried 
out  through  a  fine  spirit  of  co-operation  where  self- 
interest  in  many  instances  is  entirely  effaced  for  the 
good  of  the  whole. 

Two  years  ago  no ‘such  co-operation  would  have 
been  possible.  Another  concrete  illustration  show¬ 
ing  how  men  are  backing  up  the  Government  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  within  a  very  few  days 
800,000  tons  of  coal  destined  for  Lake  Michigan 
docks  was  diverted  to  Lake  Superior  docks,  which 
is  part  of  a  plan  to  take  care  of  coal  needs  at 
distant  points  first  and  if  any  shortage  shows  up 
it  will  be  near  the  sources  of  supply. 

Speaking  of  the  co-operative  spirit,  Mr.  Grover¬ 
man  says:  “It  is  something  wonderful.  All  that 
business  men  need  is  proper  explanation  of  the 
necessity.  If  the  necessity  arises  for  men  to  change 
their  plans,  they  are  right  in  the  harness.  No 
argument  is  necessary,  and  the  bigger  the  men  the 
more  readily  they  co-operate.  You  can  step  on  his 
toes  as  hard  as  you  like,”  said  Mr.  Groverman, 
“he  will  do  anything  to  back  up  the  boys  as  if 
they  were  standing  shoulder  to  shoulder  alongside 
of  them.  Men  in  big  affairs  today  are  realizing 
there  is  absolutely  nothing  they  must  hold  back. 
With  this  spirit  there  is  nothing  our  Government 
asks  of  us  that  we  cannot  do.” 


Situation  in  Michigan. 

The  head  of  a  mining  company  at  Saginaw,  Mich., 
writes : 

Michigan  mines  are  operating  full  time ;  the  output 
is  increasing,  as  the  miners  are  working  steadily. 

Miners  have  bought  “Fourth  Liberty  Bonds”  to 
their  limit. 

Shipments  of  anthracite  coal  into  Michigan  have 
been  light. 

Bituminous  coal  shipments  have  been  liberal  and 
the  demand  is  good. 

Dealers  have,  in  the  last  five  months,  taken  in  and 
delivered  to  their  customers  five  times  as  much  coal 
as  they  did  in  the  same  months  of  1917.  * 

Manufacturing  plants  all  have  good  stocks  on  hand 
and  are  taking  regular  shipments  so  as  to  conserve 
their  reserve  piles. 

The  outlook  is  much  better  in  our  market  than  it 
was  last  year. 


Cleveland  Trade  Notes. 

The  Spruce  River  Coal  Co.,  Massillon,  Ohio,'  has 
increased  its  capital  stock  from  $150,000  to  $200,000. 

The  Kiener  Coal  Co.,  Cleveland,  has  been  incor¬ 
porated  for  $10,000  by  George  A.  Enos,  10508  Edge- 
water  road,  Cleveland,  and  M.  J.  Kienar. 

Charles  Gallagher,  of  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.,  is 
chairman  of  the  committee  that  is  diverting  coal 
cargoes  from  the  slow  to  the  fast  docks  at  Superior- 
Duluth.  Other  members  of  the  committee  are  W.  K. 
Link,  of  the  Berwind  Fuel  Co.,  and  F.  W.  Young, 
of  the  Clarkson  Coal  Co.  All  are  in  the  Superior- 
Duluth  offices  of  the  companies. 

Word  has  now  been  received  that  it  was  the  ex¬ 
plosion  of  a  trench  mortar  on  the  Italian  front  that 
caused  severe  injuries  to  Lieut.  Edgar  W.  Maurer, 
son  of  Charles  E.  Maurer,  president  of  the  Glens 
Run  Coal  Co.,  Cleveland,  on  September  13.  Hopes 
are  held  for  Lieut.  Maurer’s  ultimate  recovers'. 
Prior  to  going  to  the  first  officers’  training  camp  at 
Fort  Benjamin  Harrison,  Indianapolis,  Lieut.  Maurer 
was  employed  in  the  Cleveland  offices  of  the  Glens 
Run  company. 

Liberty  Loan  subscriptions  in  Cleveland  have  in¬ 
cluded  $30,000  from  the  Cleveland-Belmont  Coal  Co., 
$10,000  each  from  the  Drake  Coal  Co.  and  the  Hut¬ 
son  Coal  Co.,  $20,000  from  the  Zettelmeyer  Coal  Co., 
$70,000  from  the  Jefferson  Coal  Co.,  $75,000  from 
the  National  Coal  Co.,  $200,000  from  the  Ohio  & 
Pennsylvania  Coal  Co.,  $150,000  from  the  United 
States  Coal  Co.,  $100,000  from  the  Morris  Coal  Co., 
$200,000— part  of  a  total  of  $750,000— from  the  Val¬ 
ley  Camp  Coal  Co.,  $15,000  from  J.  B.  Zerbe,  of  the 
Ohio  &  Pennsylvania  Coal  Co.,  and  formerly  Federal 
Fuel  Administration  representative  at  Cleveland,  and 
$50,000  from  Thomas  K.  Maher,  of  the  Pursglove- 
Maher  and  Rosemary  Coal  companies. 


At  Toronto  an  organization  of  returned  soldiers 
known  as  the  West  Toronto  Great  War  Veterans 
has  gone  in  for  co-operative  coal  buying.  In  one 
day  recently  they  purchased  350  tons  of  coke,  100 
tons  of  cannel  coal  and  70  tons  of  anthracite  pea 
from  a  local  dealer  who  had  coal  in  his  yard  which 
he  was  unable  to  deliver  because  of  the  labor  short¬ 
age.  The  soldiers  agreed  to  make  their  own  haul¬ 
age  arrangements  in  return  for  a  discount  of  $1.00 
per  ton. 


-  < 

Grand  Rapids  Ready  for  Winter. 

The  manager  of  a  retail  business  at  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  writes  as  follows  regarding  conditions  in  that 
city : 

“We  believe  Grand  Rapids  is  facing  the  winter  in 
better  shape  than  ever  in  its  history.  Dealers  have 
been  very  busy  making  deliveries  this  summer  to- 
householders,  and  all  seem  to  have  fair  stocks  on 
hand. 

The  Grand  Rapids  Coal  Exchange  keeps  close 
tabulations  on  receipts  of  all  the  dealers,  and  com¬ 
pared  with  the  period  from  April  1  to  October  1,. 
1917,  the  showing  is  as  follows: 


a  ,  •  ,  Tons. 

Anthracite,  decrease  .  27  245 

Pocahontas,  decrease  .  37  70S 

By-product  coke,  increase  .  17,333 

Bituminous,  increase  . 41530 


“While  these  figures  show  quite  a  decrease  in  low 
volatile  fuels  received,  it  has  been  made  up  some¬ 
what  by  heavy  receipts  of  bituminous. 

“There  is  a  crying  need  here  for  anthracite  nut, 
since  a  large  number  of  families  who  have  base- 
'burners  cannot  get  coal.  The  dealers  are  making 
concerted  efforts  to  impress  this  shortage  upon  their 
shippers,  but  so  far  with  little  response. 

“We  are  all  facing  the  winter  in  the  hope  that 
weather  conditions  will  work  no  handicap  on  tran¬ 
sportation,  as  none  of  us  want  to  go  through  the 
experience  of  last  winter  again.” 


The  Illinois  output  for  the  week  ended  September 
28  was  reported  at  1,956,398  net  tons,  an  increase  of 
36,668  net  tons  over  the  largest  weekly  output  here¬ 
tofore  recorded. 


Jobber  wants  Pennsylvania  Bituminous 
for  New  York  and  New  England  shipment. 
Cash  dealings.  Box  10,  care  Saward’s 
Journal. 


Will  buy  a  retail  coal  yard  in  vicinity  of 
New  York  City — Long  Island,  Westchester 
County  or  New  Jersey.  Address,  "Pur¬ 
chaser,”  care  of  Saward’s  Journal. 
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Established  Canadian  Agency 

Wants  Coal. 

We  are  open  to  arrange  with 
American  producers  for  all-rail 
shipments  of  bituminous,  par¬ 
ticularly  for  the  Montreal  mar¬ 
ket,  from  the  Clearfield,  West¬ 
moreland,  Alleghany  Valley, 
Bessemer,  Greensburg  and 
Pittsburgh  Districts. 

CANADIAN  IMPORT  CO. 

319  Board  of  Trade  Bldg.,  Montreal,  P.  Q., 

Also  Quebec,  P.  Q. 


ENERGY  COAL 


A  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  coal,  mined  in 
Southern  Illinois  and 
the  equal  of  any  coal 
produced  there. 

Southern  Illinois 
produces  the  best 
coal  mined  in  the 
state. 


Mined  and  Sold  by 

TAYLOR  COAL  CO. 

Old  Colony  Bldg. 
CHICAGO 

Wright  Bldg.,  St.  Louis 


FOUNDED  1835 

HEILNER  &  SON 

ANTHRACITE  —  COAL  —  BITUMINOUS 

Telephone,  Bowling  Green  7715.  Rooms  117-119,  No.  1  Broadway,  New  York 

Eastern  Representative,  E.  L.  HAYNER,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Reasons  Why 

JUNIATA  SMOKELESS  COAL 

is  worth  your  investigation 

1.  All  coal  is  screened  over  1  y2  inch  screen. 

2.  Thoroughly  cleaned  over  picking  tables. 

3.  Less  breakage  than  any  other  coal  on  the  market. 

4.  Smokeless  and  clean  for  domestic  use. 

5.  The  best  substitute  for  anthracite  coal. 

6.  A  money-maker  for  all  dealers  and  wholesale  houses 

BROAD  TOP  SCREENED  LUMP 

The  Best  Domestic  Coal  Mined.  Our  BARNET  and  FULTON 
Vein  Coals  for  Steam  Use  are  thoroughly  cleaned  and  prepared 
over  picking  tables.  Your  inquiries  are  solicited. 

SCHIPPER  BROS.  COAL  MINING  CO. 

General  Offices:  141  Milk  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Branch  Offices:  Springfield,  Mass.  Six  Mile  Run,  Pa.  Philadelphia 


MONTOUR  COAL  &  COKE  CO.,  Inc. 

Miners  and  Shippers 

BITUMINOUS  COAL  &  COKE 

GEO.  J.  MECHAU,  Vice-Pre.. 

Prudential  Building,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


The 

COAL  CATALOG 

combined  with  the 

COAL  FIELD  DIRECTORY 

Published  by 

KEYSTONE  CONSOLIDATED  PUBLISHING  CO., 

Orders  Received  by 
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Luxury  of  a  Coal  Fire  Being  Brought  Home 
to  Britishers. 

A  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  writes: 

For  the  first  time,  we  are  to  realize  our  utter 
dependence  on  coal.  It  is  the  veriest  commonplace 
of  domestic  usage,  for  which  we  are  never  sufficiently 
grateful.  Several  times  in  recent  years  the  threat 
of  a  coal  famine  has  come  near  our  doors,  but  it 
has  always  passed  before  the  well-to-do  actually  felt 
the  pinch.  To-day  all  classes  know  its  rigors. 

Those  who  have  been  cut  off  entirely  from  the 
comfort  of  coal  return  to  it  with  a  thankful  heart. 
Dr.  Johnson,  after  his  tour  in  the  Hebrides,  where 
he  had  had  enough  of  peat,  reveled  in  the  more 
cheerful  fuel  when  he  got  back  to  civilization.  There 
is  an  amusing  woodcut,  entitled  “Dr.  Johnson  enjoy¬ 
ing  a  sea-coal  fire.”  The  great  man  is  seated  before 
a  roaring  blaze,  with  his  feet  held  up  to  a  high, 
old-fashioned  grate  with  hobs,  and  a  look  of  utter 
contentment  on  his  face. 

The  phrase  "sea-coal”  is  intimately  bound  up  with 
the  history  of  our  black  diamonds.  The  term  arose 
in  London,  because  London  coal  was  for  a  long 
time  imported  by  sea.  “Sea-borne  coal”  is  still  a 
recognized  phrase  of  commerce.  The  ancients  do 
not  seem  to  have  known  its  use  as  fuel;  the  fire  of 
coals  in  the  gospel  of  St.  John  was  charcoal,  and 
the  coals  “that  touched  Isaiah’s  hallowed  lips  with 
fire”  were  glowing  wood  embers. 

Early  Use  of  Coal  in  London. 

The  Romans  may  have  used  coal  on  the  Roman 
wall,  but  about  853  A.  D.  the  English  certainly  used 
it  to  some  extent  as  a  household  commodity.  Its 
general  use  in  London  began  toward  the  close  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  At  first,  however,  it  was 
used  only  by  smiths  and  kindred  craftsmen,  and  was 
not  looked  upon  with  favor.  It  was  believed  to  be 
injurious  to  health,  and  a  public  complaint  on  that 
score  led  to  a  royal  proclamation  prohibiting  its 
use.  But  wood  was  dear,  the  proclamation  became 
a  dead  letter,  and  before  long  coal  was  in  general 
use  by  London  householders. 

The  comfort  of  the  coal  fire  was  fenced  about 
for  generations  by  elaborate  duties  and  restrictions. 
William  III  laid  a  tax  on  all  sea-borne  coal,  an 
exaction,  amounting  to  50  per  cent  of  the  price  paid 
to  the  owner  at  the  pit’s  mouth,  from  which  the 
country  was  not  freed  until  1830.  The  duty  on 
exported  coal  was  removed  in  1845 — a  measure  of 
which  the  wisdom  has  been  seriously  called  in  ques¬ 
tion.  The  year  1889  saw  the  end  of  the  London  tax 
for  local  purposes. 


Two  Ways  to  Save  Coal. 

Wilkes-Barre  Leader. 

Coal  in  Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy,  and  other 
European  countries  is  selling  at  $20  and  more  a 
t°n-  The  people,  over  there,  cannot  afford  to  waste 
it.  They  conserve  coal  by  extracting  every  possible 
heat  unit.  They  have  to  do  that  or  freeze. 

It  is  different  in  these  United  States.  We  have 
coal  to  burn,  and  we  do  burn  it  in  a  most  wasteful, 
riotous  fashion.  Coal  prices  to  us  are  low  compared 
to  what  our  Allies  have  to  pay. 

But  we  are  short  of  coal.  We  ought  to  conserve 
our  supply. 

Our  Fuel  Administration  might  get  coal  conserva¬ 
tion  easily  enough  if  it  permitted  coal  operators  and 
dealers  to  run  prices  up  to  the  European  level,  and 
many  coal  barons  would  like  nothing  better. 

That  would  further  increase  our  cost  of  living. 

So  the  Fuel  Administration  took  the  other  way. 
Prices  were  held  down,  and  the  people  were  asked 
to  save  coal— to  conserve  it  as  carefully  at  $6  a  ton 
as  they  would  if  it  cost  them  $20  a  ton. 

Which  is  the  better  way?  Of  course!  But  are 
you  doing  your  share  of  fuel  saving  to  prove  to 
Garfield  that  Americans  can  save  coal  without  having 
the  price  boosted  skyhigh? 


The  Government  has  placed  orders  with  a  Detroit 
shipbuilder  for  the  building  of  concrete  barges  to 
be  used  on  the  New  York  State  barge  canal.  It  is 
reported  that  two  of  the  vessels  are  now  under 
construction  and  that  others  will  follow,  the  average 
time  for  building  a  barge  being  20  days.  The  barges 
are  150  feet  long,  with  a  capacity  of  500  bulk  tons. 


To  Restrict  Sale  of  Coal  to  Owners  of 
Woodland  in  New  York  State. 

State  Administrator  Cooke  of  New  York  has 
issued  the  following  instructions  to  County  Admini¬ 
strators  and  local  fuel  committees  throughout  this 
State : 

“You  are  hereby  authorized  to  restrict  the  sale 
of  coal  to  those  residing  outside  of  established  cities, 
towns  or  villages,  and  who  have  either  standing  or 
cut  wood  available  for  fuel  purposes.  You  are 
requested  to  issue  such  instructions  to  local  coal 
dealers  in  this  respect  so  as  to  restrict  the  sale  of 
coal  in  accordance  with  this  general  principle.  It 
is  felt  that  the  use  of  wood  instead  of  coal  is  the 
patriotic  duty  of  those  who  have  wood  available. 

“Should  anyone  who  is  known  to  be  possessed  of 
wood,  either  standing  or  cut,  apply  for  coal  to  a 
dealer  it  is  suggested  that  such  applicant  be  required 
to  submit  in  writing  his  reasons  for  not  using  avail¬ 
able  wood  fuel.  Any  further  action  necessary  to 
curtail  the  sale  of  coal  in  wooded  districts  is  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  County  Fuel  Administrator. 

“Conversely,  should  you  find  that  as  a  result  of 
prohibiting  the  use  of  coal  outside  the  cities  and 
incorporated  towns  excessive  prices  are  being  de¬ 
manded  for  wood  by  dealers  engaged  in  the  sale 
of  both  coal  and  wood,  it  is  suggested  that  you 
issue  a  notice  to  such  dealers  reading  somewhat 
as  follows : 

“It  appears  that  as  a  result  of  the  regulation  pro¬ 
hibiting,  the  sale  of  coal  for  domestic  purposes  to 
persons  residing  outside  cities  and  incorporated 
’  towns,  which  was  recently  adopted  in  order  to  con¬ 
serve  coal,  certain  coal  dealers  are  charging  exorbi¬ 
tant  prices  for  wood.  The  attention  of  such  dealers 
is  called  to  Section  4  of  the  Lever  Act,  whereby 
it  is  made  unlawful  for  any  person  wilfully  ‘To 
exact  excessive  prices  for  any  necessaries.’ 

“A  recent  investigation  indicates  that  the  prices 
for  fuel  wood  shown  on  the  enclosed  list,  are 
reasonable  prices  in  the  localities  named.  Any  retail 
coal  dealer  who  asks,  demands  or  receives  prices 
higher  than  those  set  forth  on  that  list  will  subject 
himself  to  the  inference  that  he  is  taking  advantage 
of  the  present  situation  for  the  purpose  of  making 
unreasonable  profit  and  is,  therefore,  not  a  proper 
person  through  whom  the  equitable  distribution  of  ' 
fuel  in  this  State  can  be  made  by  the  United  States 
Fuel  Administration.” 


Must  Use  More  Egg  and  Pea. 

Delos  W.  Cooke,  New  York  State  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
trator,  makes  the  following  announcement : 

On  account  of  the  extraordinary  demands  of  the 
.War  Department  for  stove  and  chestnut  coal ‘for 
use  in  camps  and  cantonments,  anthracite  in  chest¬ 
nut  and  stove  sizes  has  already  become  so  scarce 
that  other  sizes  must  be  substituted.  It  will  be 
impossible  for  mine  operators  and  shippers  to  supply 
the  trade  with  the  usual  percentages  of  egg,  stove, 
chestnut  and  pea  sizes  of  anthracite.  Retail  dealers 
will  have  to  take  and  pass  on  to  their  customers  a 
larger  proportion  of  egg  and  pea  coal  in  place  of 
the  usual  amount  of  stove  and  chestnut. 

“Domestic  consumers  using  small  stoves  should 
try  to  use  pea  coal  in  place  of  chestnut.  If  they 
cannot  use  pea  coal  exclusively  they  should  mix 
it  with  chestnut.  No  stove  or  chestnut  coal  should 
be  used  in  furnaces,  hot  water  heaters  or  under 
steam  boilers.  Egg  and  furnace  sizes  for  heating 
plants  which  cannot  burn  buckwheat  and  other 
small  coal  must  be  the  rule  if  the  available  supply 
of  anthracite  is  to  meet  requirements. 

“The  War  Department’s  priority  claims  for  stove 
and  chestnut  sizes  virtually  commandeer  enough  for 
the  use  of  more  than  a  million  men.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  increase  the  percentage  of  these  domestic 
sizes  without  great  waste  of  time  and  coal. 

“Large  sizes  of  anthracite  cause  no  waste  in  small 
stoves  if  the  ashes  are  screened  to  recover  the  coal 
that  is  unconsumed  when  the  fire  goes  out.  In 
many  communities  bituminous  coal  can  be  substi¬ 
tuted  for  anthracite.” 


When  in  doubt  don’t  use  the  crawling  stroke  to 
swim  out.  Tread  water. 


G.  J.  GEER 

Mr.  Geer  is  one  of  a  considerable  number  of 
Americans  with  coal  trade  experience  who  will  be 
in  charge  of  the  distribution  of  fuel  to  our  troops 
in  France  next  winter.  He  went  to  Washington  a 
few  days  ago  for  the  purpose  of  being  commissioned 
a  Laptain  in  the  Quartermaster’s  Corps. 

Before  becoming  associated  with  the  Guaranty 
I  rust  Co.,  of  which  he  is  now  Assistant  Treasurer, 
Mr.  Geer  was  for  some  years  New  York  manager  of 
the  Quemahoning  Coal  Co. 


Releasing  British  Miners. 

Government  Arranges  to  Send  Them  Back 
to  Work  at  the  Rate  of  2,000  a  Day. 

1  he  British  Government,  it  is  reported  from 
London,  has  arranged  to  release  miners  from  the 
army  at  the  rate  of  2,000  a  day,  in  order  that  the 
coal  output  may  be  increased  during  the  winter 
months.  Commenting  on  this  decision,  The  Iron 
and  Coal  Trades  Review  says: 

Apparently,  this  is  to  make  up  for  the  calling-up 
of  the  75,000  from  the  pits  early  in  the  year,  when 
evidently  the  man-power  question  was  of  greater 
importance  than  the  consideration  of  output.  The 
loss  of  a  coalfield  by  the  French,  resulting  in  our 
having  to  find  something  like  12,000,000  tons  extra 
per  annum,  besides  increased  supplies  for  Italy, 
together  with  the  enormous  requirements  of  the 
American  Army,  and  the  increased  exports  to 
neutral  countries  in  exchange  for  food  and  other 
goods,  along  with  the  daily  growing  requirements 
for  naval  purposes,  etc.,  are  such  that  the  present 
pioduction  is  much  less  than  the  consumption,  and, 
although  they  come  somewhat  late  in  the  day,  it  is 
tatisfactory  to  know  that  efforts  are  being  made  in' 
the  desired  direction. 

Coal  is  the  most  essential  article  for  the  suc¬ 
cessful  prosecution  of  the  war,  both  as  regards  the 
actual  manufacture  of  war  materials  and  also  for  the 
general  comfort  and  the  keeping  up  of  the  spirits 
of  the  public,  and  it  would  be  very  inadvisable  on  the 
part  of  the  authorities  to  overlook  any  measures  that 
would  help  to  increase  production.  Colliery  owners 
are  only  too  anxious  to  increase  output  to  the 
greatest  possible  extent ;  if  the  workmen  as  a  whole 
were  anything  like  so  anxious,  the  genera)  position 
would  soon  be  relieved.” 


Railroad  Administration  has  opened  water 
transportation  routes  on  Lake  Keuka  in  Western 
New  York  as  part  of  the  New  York  State  Barge 
Canal  system. 
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M.&J.TRACY 

INCORPORATED 

Transportation 

Lighterage  of 

Coal  a  Specialty 


Office  No.  1  Broadway 

Telephone  Connections  NEW  YORK 
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THOMAS  J.  SCULLY 


ND.  I  BROADWAY 

NEW  YORK 


TUGS 

BARGES 


COAST 
TOWING 
FREIGHTING 
WRECK  INC 


TUGS  &  BARGES  owned«by  me,  carry  a  BAND  (WHITE) 
and  are  always  “TUNED”  up  for  business. 

CIVK-ME  A. RING.  TF-U^PHONR  80fi0  -  8661  BOWLING  GRFEN 
Towing  und  Freighting  on  Long  Island  Sound  a  Specialty. 
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New  York  Harbor,  Hudson  River, 
Long  Island  Souid 
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1  BROADWAY 
HEW  YORK 


Established  1884 


WE  MINE 
AND  SELL 
GOOD  COAL 


Peabody  Coal  Company 

General  Offices: 

McCORMICK  BUILDING 
CHICAGO 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Office: 

Syndicate  Trust  Building 
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New  York  Notes. 

F.  L.  White,  manager  of  the  Bader  Coal  Co., 
spent  part  of  the  week  in  Washington. 

Louis  J.  Spier  has  resigned  his  position  with  the 
well-known  Bronx  retail  firm  of  Olin  J.  Stephens, 
Inc.,  with  which  he  was  identified  for  many  years. 

The  Brooklyn  Edison  Co.  estimates  that  its  coal 
consumption  has  been  reduced  to  the  extent  of 
6,300  tons  the  past  season  as  a  result  of  the  daylight 
saving  law. 

W.  M.  Rumney  has  returned  to  his  old  position 
with  Williams  &  Peters  after  several  months’  service 
as  an  army  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretary  at  Hempstead, 
L.  I.  E.  M.  Crane,  of  the  same  office,  is  temporarily 
attached  to  the  headquarters  of  State  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istrator  Cooke. 

Charles  H.  Potter,  president  of  the  Potter  Steam¬ 
ship  Co.,  11  Broadway,  one  of  the  important  factors 
in  the  coastwise  coal-carrying  trade,  announces  that 
R.  E.  Wheelan  has  joined  that  company  as  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  steamship  operations,  effect¬ 
ive  October  15. 

The  new  coal  barge  Dittmar  No.  20,  recently  built 
at  Rondout  for  W.  D.  Dittmar  of  No.  1  Broadway, 
by  the  W.  F.  &  R.  boat  builders,  is  now  in  service. 
It  has  a  capacity  of  1,300  tons,  measures  117  feet  by 
32  feet  and  15  feet  7  inches  high  amidships.  It 
loaded  its  first  cargo  at  Port  Johnston,  taking  1,100 
tons  of  coal  to  Fort  Wright,  N.  Y. 

The  retail  firm  of  Thomas  Stokes  &  Sons  has 
arranged  to  open  a  branch  yard  at  the  foot  of 
Easf  69th  street.  Overhead  pockets  with  a  ca¬ 
pacity  of  1,200  tons  are  being  constructed  on  the 
•property,  and  coal  will  be  unloaded  from  barges 
by  mast  and  gaff  outfit.  The  new  plant  will  be 
ready  to  receive  coal  about  November  15. 

Supplementing  the  customary  cash  payment  of 
2l/$  per  cent  quarterly  dividend,  Burns  Bros,  an¬ 
nounces  a  stock  dividend  of  an  equal  amount,  and 
one  of  the  financial  papers  asserts  that  something 
like  $3,000,000  will  be  disbursed  in  this  manner  in 
the  aggregate— a  total  of  40  per  cent— but  nothing 
at  all  has  been  done  beyond  providing  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  payment. 

J.  M.  Townsend,  Jr.,  vice-president  of  the  Wat¬ 
kins  Coal  Co.,  who  is  now  in  France  with  the 
American  Expeditionary  Forces,  was  recently  pro¬ 
moted  to  first  lieutenant.  J.  P.  Thornton,  treasurer, 
and  E.  Coe  Kerr,  a  director  in  the  company,  are  also 
commissioned  officers  in  France,  while  C.  Law  Wat¬ 
kins,  the  president,  has  been  a  captain  in  the  French 
artillery  since  last  spring. 

G.  J.  Geer,  well  known  in  the  wholesale  bitu¬ 
minous  trade  of  this  city,  with  which  he  was  formerly 
identified,  left  for  Washington  last  week  to  be  in¬ 
ducted  into  the  Army,  as  a  preliminary  to  being 
commissioned  a  captain  in  the  Quartermaster’s  Corps. 
Mr.  Geer  is  one  of  the  local  men  with  trade  con¬ 
nections  or  experience  who  has  been  selected  by 
the  military  authorities  to  assist  in  the  distribution 
of  coal  to  the  American  troops  in  France.  For  the 
past  two  years  Mr.  Geer  has  been  an  official  of  the 
Guaranty  Trust  Co. 

Among  the  many  people  living  in  South  Amboy 
and  vicinity  who  suffered  heavy  personal  loss  as 
a  result  of  the  shell  plant  explosions  of  two  weeks 
ago  was  J.  D.  Van  Pelt,  of  No.  1  Broadway,  whose 
residence  at  Morgan  was  located  within  a  short- 
distance  of  the  scene  of  the  disaster.  The  house 
was  badly  damaged  by  the  first  explosion  and  was 
subsequently  set  on  fire  by  a  bursting  shell  and 
burned  to  the  ground,  with  its  entire  contents.  For¬ 
tunately,  Mr.  Van  Pelt  and  his  family  escaped 
without  serious  injuries. 

Delos  W.  Cooke,  State  Fuel  Administrator,  has 
appointed  Wilson  S.  Kinnear  personal  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Fuel  Administration  in  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  the  Anthracite  Committee.  Mr.  Kin- 
near  is  head  of  the  firm  of  W.  S.  Kinnear  &  Co., 
consulting  engineers,  and  was  formerly  president 
of  the  United  States  Realty  &  Improvement  Co. 
Before  establishing  himself  in  New  York,  Mr. 


Kinnear  was  president  of  the  Kansas  City  Ter¬ 
minal  Co.  While  chief  engineer  of  the  Michi¬ 
gan  Central  Railroad  Co.  he  had  charge  of  the 
construction  of  the  railroad  tunnel  under  the 
Detroit  River. 

S.  B.  Thorne,  of  this  city,  president  of  Thorne, 
Neale  &  Co.,  Inc.,  is  one  of  the  members  of  a  special 
commission  which  has  been  appointed  by  Dr.  Gar¬ 
field  to  go  to  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  investigating 
conditions  and  Government  regulations  affecting  the 
coal  industry  in  foreign  countries.  The  other  two 
members  of  the  commission  are  W.  E.  Hope,  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Bureau  of  State  Organizations  of  the 
U.  S.  Fuel  Administration,  and  James  H.  Allport, 
a  well-known  mining  engineer  and  coal  operator, 
who  is  now  connected  with  the  Fuel  Administration. 
They  will  sail,  probably,  today  or  tomorrow  and  be 
gone  six  weeks  or  two  months. 

The  fall  tournament  of  the  New  York  Coal  Trade 
Golf  Association  was  held  at  Seaview,  N.  J.,  last 
Saturday  and  Sunday.  Owing  to  the  absence  of  no 
less  than  seven  members  in  the  military  service,  and 
owing  to  the  prevailing  epidemic,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  restrictions  on  the  use  of  automobiles  on  Sun¬ 
days,  the  attendance  was  much  smaller  than  usual, 
only  16  members  and  guests  sitting  down  to  the  cus¬ 
tomary  round-table  gathering  on  Saturday  evening. 
Word  was  received  from  Captain  Carpenter  of  the 
firm  of  Dexter  &  Carpenter  as  to  his  regret  at  being 
absent,  and  a  resolution  to  communicate  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  the  association  to  him  were  unanimously 
passed. 

All  holders  of  fuel  distributors’  licenses  have  re¬ 
cently  received  questionnaires  from  the  License  Bu¬ 
reau  of  the  Fuel  Administration,  requiring  them  to 
give  details  as  to  the  length  of  time  they  have  been 
in  business  and  other  facts  concerning  their  affairs. 
Taken  in  conjunction  with  the  announcement  from 
Washington  that  no  more  jobbers’  licenses  will  be 
issued  while  this  investigation  is  under  way,  it  is 
believed  that  the  Fuel  Administration  is  not  only 
planning  to  put  a  stop  to  the  indiscriminate  licensing 
of  all  applicants  but  to  revoke  the  licenses  of  those 
who  cannot  show  that  they  are  entitled  to  them  by 
the  fact  that  they  were  engaged  in  business  before 
the  war  or  that  they  perform  a  useful  function  in 
the  distribution  of  coal.  There  are  many,  however, 
who  question  whether  the  Administration  has  legal 
authority  to  take  away  licenses  from  holders  who 
have  not  been  convicted  of  violating  the  rules. 


Norwalk  Hard  Hit  by  Influenza. 

The  Spanish  influenza  has  hindered  war  work  in 
"Norwalk,  Conn.,  to  a  very  serious  extent.  The  Nor¬ 
walk  Iron  Works  Co.,  which  is  doing  100  per 'cent 
war  work,  has  been  especially  hard  hit,  production 
being  held  up  on  compressors  for  all  sorts  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  wok,  including  coal  mines. 

More  than  25  per  cent  of  the  cortlpatiy’s  men  are 
sick  with  this  disease,  and  all  other  factories  in  the 
district  are  similarly  situated.  Norwalk  is  doing  a 
large  per  cent  of  war  work  and  this  epidemic  is 
bound  to  cause  a  material  delay  in  production.  So 
far,  the  death  rate  in  the  city  has  been  fairly  low, 
and  the  report  is  that  the  peak  of  the  epidemic  has 
been  reached. 

The  new  large  hospital  which  was  to  be  opened 
within  a  month  or  so,  was  partially  equipped  and  a 
portion  of  it  opened  to  take  care  of  the  many  in¬ 
fluenza  cases.  Also,  there  are  hundreds  of  cases  of 
so-called  “old  fashioned  grippe”  in  this  vicinity, 
which,  while  it  has  not  kept  men  away  from  busi¬ 
ness,  has  without  question  taken  the  “pep”  out  of 
factory  efficiency. 


A  new  edition  of  the  “Coal  Miners’  Pocket- 
book”  has  been  issued  by  the  McGraw-Hill  Book 
Co.  of  New  York.  It  is  a  compact  volume  of 
1,200  pages  filled  with  practical  information  of  use 
to  those  working  in  or  about  coal  mines. 


The  terrible  forest  fires  in  northeastern  Minnesota 
swept  through  a  country  which  had  great  quantities 
of  cordwood  and  destroyed  it,  thereby  adding  to  the 
needs  of  coal  for  this  district. 


Fuel  Administration  Threatens  Detroit 
Landlords 

Detroit  landlords,  who,  by  raising  rents,  have 
sought  to  express  their  unwillingness  to  have  their 
properties  subjected  to  damage  from  use  of  bitumi¬ 
nous  coal  by  tenants,  are  threatened  with  summary 
action  by  C.  C.  Winters,  vice-chairman  of  the  Wayne 
County  Fuel  Committee. 

Mr.  Winters  says  his  attention  has  been  directed 
to  certain  property  owners  who  have  doubled  the 
rent  of  tenants  on  the  ground  that  soft  coal  to  be 
used  in  heating  plants  will  be  injurious  to  the  inte¬ 
rior  of  the  houses. 

“This  is  clearly  interference  with  the  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istration  and  with  the  conduct  of  the  war,  and  we 
intend  to  do  our  utmost  to  punish  those  guilty  of 
such  actions,”  he  says. 

In  such  cases,  Mr.  Winters  says  the  landlords  will 
be  prosecuted  in  the  United  States  Court  under  the 
Lever  act.  Three  years’  imprisonment  and  $5,000 
fine  is  the  maximum  penalty  possible  on  conviction 
of  violation  of  the  law. 

Those  who  disregard  lightless  night  regulations 
also  are  to  be  summarily  dealt  with.  Their  electric 
current  will  be  cut  off  without  notice.  Mr.  Winters 
says,  and  will  not  be  restored  until  they  have  been 
required  to  make  liberal  contributions  to  the  Red 
Cross.  J.  R.  E. 


Indiana  Output  Continues  Heavy. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  October  17.— Indiana  coal 
mines  reporting  to  the  State  district  representative 
show  that  the  production  for  the  week  of  October  5 
was  close  to  the  record  tonnage  of  the  previous  week, 
when  688,598  tons  were  hoisted.  The  production  was 
668,703  tons  in  the  week  of  the  5th. 

This  tonnage  was  accomplished  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  there  was  a  car  shortage  of  all  over  the  field 
of  7.70  per  cent,  and  "labor  trouble  which  caused  a 
loss  of  time  of  1.41  per  cent.  The  car  shortage  was 
most  acute  on  the  Monon  railway,  which  supplies  29 
mines.  The  additional  tonnage  possible  with  a  full 
car  supply  was  58,021. 

If  the  production  rate  can  be  maintained,  October 
reports  will  show  more  coal  hoisted  in  Indiana  than 
ever  before  in  the  history  of  Indiana  mining.  During 
the  last  three  weeks,  miners  have  brought  coal  to 
the  surface  at  a  rate  never  before  known.  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  30, 000, 000- ton  forecast  in  March 
will  be  realized  in  spite  of  all  handicaps.  The  plac¬ 
ing  of  the  miners  in  the  draft  in  deferred  classifica¬ 
tions  wil  go  largely  toward  maintaining  the  output. 


New  Indiana  Developments. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  October  17.— Testing  of  coal 
fields  near  Somerville,  in  Gibson  County,  Ind.,  is  pro¬ 
gressing  and  several  fine  veins  have  been  found. 
Benjamin  Bosse,  mayor  of  Evansville  and  president 
of  the  Bosse  Coal  Co.,  holds  the  leases.  This  com¬ 
pany  is  opening  a  new  mine  near  Buckskin,  on  the 
Evansville  &  Indianapolis  Ry.,  and  has  a  large  terri¬ 
tory  there  under  lease. 

A  slope  mine  two  miles  southwest  of  Petersburg, 
in  Pike  County,  is  being  opened  by  Jesse  Catt  and 
others  of  Indianapolis.  A  vein  A]/2  feet  thick  has 
been  uncovered  and  will  be  worked.  Operations  will 
begin  within  a  few  weeks. 

The  St.  Bernard  Mining  Co.,  which  owns  several 
opeiations  near  Madisonville,  Ky.,  has  completed 
a  big  lake  and  dam  to  supply  water  for  the  mines. 
Heretofore  the  mines  have  been  forced  to  close  down 
at  times  on  account  of  water  shortage. 


The  production  of  briquets  in  1917  was  the  largest 
on  record,  according  to  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey.  During  the  year  there  was  a  total  pro¬ 
duction  of  406,856  net  tons,  which  represents  an  in¬ 
crease  over  the  1916  production  of  38  per  cent.  Of 
the  13  plants  in  operation  four  used  anthracite  as  a 
raw  material ;  one,  Arkansas  semi-anthracite ;  two,  a 
mixture  of  anthracite  and  bituminous  slack;  two, 
bituminous  coal ;  one,  brown  lignite,  and  two,  oil  gas 
residue. 
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Mechanical  Dump  Bodies  for  Coal  Trucks. 
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No  Chains! 


Hand  and 

Power  Hoist 

Fixed  Angle 
at  All  Heights 

Maximum  Effi¬ 
ciency  from  Your 
Motor  Trucks. 


Quick  Unloading,  with  Least  Wear  and  Tear 


EDWIN  A.  MOORE, 


Foot  of  Robeson  St. 


Patented  Dump 
Bodies  for  All 
Purposes,  any 
Capacity, 
any  Chassis. 

Write  for  Details 
as  to  the 
Good  Points. 


Reading,  Pa. 


John  D.  Schoonmaker,  President  -  - - - '  _ 

Schoonmaker- Conners  Company,  Inc 

GENERAL  FREIGHTING 

Scows,  Coal  Barges,  Covered  and  Derrick-Lighters 

FOR  FREIGHT  OR  CHARTER 


Arthur  Conners,  Sec’y  and  Treasurer 


E.  Salisbury,  Marine  Supervisor 


SHIPYARD— KINGSTON,  N.  Y. 


Telephones:  Rector  3186-87 
Ni^ht  Call,  Audubon  6941 


Whitehall  Building,  17  Battery  Place,  New  York 


THE  J.  B.  SANBORN  CO. 

“COAL  TRADE  MERCANTILE  AGENCY  BICE  BOOK” 

Standard  credit  reference  medium  for  the  coal  trade  since  1886. 

Used  by  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration  and  other  government  depart¬ 
ments.  Collections  handled  throughout  U.  S.  and  Canada  at  cur¬ 
rent  rates.  Representatives  in  all  principal  cities.  Main  Office, 

440  S.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Chas  W  Mills,  Pres.  Eugene  Walling,  Sec.  and  Treas.  H.  Hoel,  Supt. 

CLIMAX  COAL  COMPANY 

MINERS  AND  SHIPPERS 

BITUMINOUS  COAL 

GENERAL  OFFICE:  LAND  TITLE  BLDG.,  PHILADELPHIA 
°  CLIMAX  MINES,  LOCKPORT  STATION,  PENNA. 

| 

WITTENBERG  COAL  COMPANY  "nIwyork.^ 

SUPERIOR  STEAM  COALS 

WITTENBERG’S  ACME — POCAHONTAS — NEW  RIVER 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  Philadelphia,  Bourse  Bldg.  Newport  News,  Va.,  West  Ave. 
Norfolk,  Va.,  Seaboard  Bank  Bldg.  London,  Eng. 

European  Agents :  London,  ng. 

The  Century  Coal  Co. 

Miners  and  Shippers  of  Mines: 

CENTURY  COAL  Century,  W.  Va. 

Main  Office:  10  South  Street,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Penn  Fuel  Company 

COAL 

Thos.  D.  Haskett,  Pres.  Ross  F.  Marine,  Secretary. 

POWER  COAL  CO. 

1  Broadway  -  -  New  York 

FISHER  BUILDING,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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Large  Reserve  Stocks. 

Much  comment  is  heard  nowadays  about  the  un¬ 
usual  size  of  consumers’  stocks.  This  is  not  a  local 
condition  peculiar  to  any  one  section,  but  exists 
throughout  the  country.  There  are  exceptions,  of 
course,  for  the  Government  has  deliberately  set  out 
to  prevent  certain  of  the  so-called  non-essentials 
from  accumulating  too  much  coal,  but,  generally 
speaking,  most  users  of  bituminous  and  the  anthra¬ 
cite  steam  sizes  are  very  well  fixed,  some  of  them 
having  enough  tonnage  on  hand  to  last  all  winter 
and  many  more  having  two  or  three  months’  supply 
in  reserve. 

In  Greater  New  York  many  apartment  houses, 
hotels  and  office  buildings  which  in  normal  times 
buy  coal  from  week  to  week  have  piled  up  good- 
sized  reserves.  One  of  the  most  notable  instances 
of  this  kind  may  be  seen  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
residential  section  of  Manhattan  Borough.  On  the 
south  side  of  73d  street,  just  west  of  Central  Park, 
is  a  big  vacant  lot  adjoining  a  modern  family  hotel 
ot  the  larger  type.  In  one  end  of  this  lot  is  a  pile 
of  buckwheat  coal  which,  considering  the  location 
and  the  fact  that  it  is  for  the  use  of  a  single  hotel, 
might  be  called  enormous  without  any  exaggeration. 
It  is  so  high,  in  fact,  that  mechanical  apparatus  was 
necessary  to  round  it  out,  a  wagon-loading  machin^ 
being  used  to  take  the  coal  from  the  ground  and 
convey  it  up  a  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet. 

Another  example  of  large  reserve  stocks  is  to  'be 
seen  at  a  very  old  and  well  known  iron  works  in  the 
extreme  northern  end  of  New  York  City.  This 
plant  receives  coal  both  by  rail  and  water.  Adja¬ 
cent  to  the  railroad  tracks  is  a  veritable  mountain  of 
coal,  or  rather  a  mountain  range,  since  the  tonnage 
is  stacked  up  in  a  series  of  adjoining  piles.  On  the 
water  side  is  another  large  pile,  and  coal  is  also 
stacked  up  in  various  parts  of  the  yard  and  between 
the  several  buildings  which  go  to  make  up  the  plant. 
There  is  also  quite  a  pile  of  coke  in  evidence.  To 
the  casual  observer  it  would  seem  as  if  this  plant 
had  fuel  enough  to  last  a  year. 


A  Permanent  File  for  Mining  Records 
•  and  Reports. 

The  exigencies  of  the  war  have  brought  out  the 
necessity  of  having  in  Washington  a  permanent  file 
containing  detailed  information  relating  to  mines 
and  mining  companies,  information  that  is  not  now 
available  in  any  library  but  is  needed  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  solving  many  problems  relating  to  the  bet¬ 
terment  of  the  mineral  industries. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines,  therefore,  has  undertaken 
the  establishment  of  a  file  in  which  it  intends  to 
place  not  only  data  published  in  the  annual  reports 
of  directors  or  mine  managers  to  stockholders,  but 
also  reports  of  consulting  engineers  and  the  in¬ 
formation  supplied  by  mining  companies  in  reply  to 
to  questionnaires  submitted  to  them.  The  reports  of 
consulting  engineers  and  any  mining  reports  that 
the  author  or  the  operator  wishes  to  have  consid¬ 
ered  confidential  will  be  so  regarded ;  those  that  may 
be  published  later  will  bear  a  stipulated  release  date 
such  as  the  author  or  operator  may  indicate. 

In  order  that  this  information  may  be  collected 
as  rapidly  as  possible  the  Bureau  of  Mines  invites 
mine  operators,  consulting  engineers,  and  others  to 
forward  copies  of  reports  that  they  may  make  on  any 
mining  property,  these  reports  to  be  filed  perma¬ 
nently  with  the  bureau  at  Washington.  Also  the 
bureau  asks  all  mining  companies  that  issue  an  an¬ 
nual  report  to  kindly  favor  the  bureau  with  a  copy 
for  its  files. 


Every  coal  office  force  and  outside  working 
force  in  Baltimore  has  been  hit  by  influenza.  On 
some  days  the  past  week  some  offices  had  one- 
third  or  more  of  their  staffs  away,  and  numerous 
dealers  reported  to  the  Retail  Coal  Exchange, 
when  urged  to  make  certain  deliveries  to  homes 
of  ill  prsons,  that  they  did  not  have  men  to  make 
the  deliveries  even  of  the  small  amounts  of  coal 
they  had  received.  During  the  week  the  city 
death  list  from  influenza  and  pneumonia  ran  from 
150  to  250  a  day,  and  the  new  cases  in  the  city 
from  1,000  to  2,500  a  day. 


Editorial  Notes. 

The  extent  to  which  the  railroad  situation  has 
improved  over  last  year  is  indicated  by  the  statement 
that  during  the  month  of  September  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Railroad  handled  an  average  of  6,835  cars  per 
day  over  its  main  line  between  Pittsburgh  and  Har¬ 
risburg,  as  compared  with  5,049  cars  in  September, 
1917.  This  was  an  increase  of  886  cars  per  day,  or 
11.5  per  cent.  The  improvement  was  not  due  to  a 
heavier  volume  of  traffic  offering,  for  a  year  ago 
the  Pennsylvania  and  all  the  other  eastern  roads 
were  swamped  with  business.  But  the  absence  of 
congestion  this  year  makes  it  possible  to  handle 
much  more  traffic,  while  the  arrangements  made  for 
diverting  part  of  the  export  freight  away’  from  New 
^  ork  to  less  crowded  ports  insure  against  a  recur¬ 
rence  of  last  winter’s  conditions. 

While  we  hear  occasional  reports  of  profiteering 
by  manufacturers,  merchants  and  restaurant  proprie¬ 
tors,  not  much  is  said  about  profiteering  by  working 
people.  Yet  a  Brooklyn  dealer  raises  the  point  that 
tien  the  men  who  carry  in  coal  from  the  sidewalk 
to  the  consumer’s  bin  take  advantage  of  the  scarcity 
of  that  kind  of  labor  to  exact  unreasonable  wages, 
they  are  engaging  in  a  form  of  profiteering.  “If  I 
boosted  the  price  of  coal  just  to  increase  my  profit 
the  Government  would  jump  on  me,”  he  said,  “but 
nobody  does  anything  to  the  man  who  demands 
double  pay  for  carrying  in  the  coal  I  have  to  sell  at 
a  fixed  price.  The  consumer  pays  the  bill,  so  I  am 
not  out  of  pocket;  but  it  shows  the  population  is 
divided  into  two  groups — the  privileged  class  and 
just  plain  folks  like  coal  dealers.” 

In  a  recent  address,  Governor  Cornwall  of 
West  Virginia  made  the  assertion  that  fully  20 
per  cent  of  the  labor  of  the  country  has  been 
continuously  and  perpetually  riding  on  railroad 
trains  and  shifting  about  from  place  to  place. 
This  is  a  figure  so  vast  as  to  suggest  a  certain 
degree  of  exaggeration,  but  manifestly  the  amount 
of  travel  on  the  part  of  the  laboring  classes  is 
very  great  now,  notwithstanding  cost  of  transporta¬ 
tion,  and  if  success  follows  efforts  of  U.  S.  Em¬ 
ployment  Service  to  put  men  in  the  right  place 
and.  have  them  stay  put,  discouraging  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  private  employment  agencies,  which 
merely  move  men  from  one  job  to  another  with¬ 
out  doing  anything  to  increase  the  supply,  the 
efficiency  of  the  working  people  of  the  country 
will  be  materially  improved. 


Purchasing  Agent  Order  Reinterpreted. 

The  National  buel  Administration  has  reinter¬ 
preted  its  Maryland  order  of  June  15  regard  to  pur¬ 
chasing  agent’s  billing  of  coal  received  by  and 
requisitioned  by  the  Maryland  Fuel  Administration. 
It  had  been  the  practice  under  the  first  order  for  the 
State  Fuel  Administration  to  apportion  coal  to  con¬ 
sumers  asking  for  aid  and  to  designate  the  purchas¬ 
ing  agents  to  bill  for  same  and  to  receive  the  15  cents 
per  ton  commission.  Under  the  new  interpretation 
the  Fuel  Administrator  is  instructed  to  have  such 
coal  billed  by  purchasing  agent  or  agency  selected  by 
the  consumer.  This  will  tend  to  maintain  old  con¬ 
nections  between  consumers  and  particular  jobbers 
or  agencies  and  make  a  wider  distribution  of  billing 
of  the  Fuel  Administrator’s  coal. 

Some  little  discussion  has  been  going  on  in  the  old 
jobbing  trade  here  over  the  fact  that  the  National 
Fuel  Administration  has  refused  to  allow  the  15  cent 
commission  on  a  considerable  amount  of  box  car 
coal  which  has  been  ordered  to  local  administrators’ 
accounts,  and  thus  taken  from  the  account  of  some 
particular  purchasing  agent  who  had  been  handling 
the  fuel  regularly  from  a  mine  to  consumers.  Un¬ 
der  protest  against  the  taking  of  this  coal  from  par¬ 
ticular  agencies,  it  is  understood  that  the  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration  in  some  cases,  in  denying  the  15  cents  a 
ton  charge,  has  allowed  a  “reconsignment  charge  of 
15  cents.”  “Sort  of  beating  the  devil  around  the  bush 
and  placing  a  double  15  cents  a  ton  charge  on  the 
coal  as  far  as  the  consumer  is  concerned,”  said  one 
handler  here  in  discussing  the  situation. 


BUY  BONDS  TO  YOUR  UTMOST! 


Bituminous  Shipments  by  Lake  to  October  1 
Exceed  20,000,000  Tons. 

Cleveland,  Oct.  17. — Bituminous  coal  loaded  in 
September  by  Lake  Erie  docks  for  the  Northwest 
to  tailed.  4, 666, 545  tons,  bringing  the  total  for  the  sea¬ 
son  to  October  1  to  20,756,057  tons.  But  since  the 
bederal  Fuel  Administration’s  schedule  called  for 
22,100,000  tons  up  to  October  1  the  lake  trade  is 
exactly  1,343,942  tons  behind  schedule.  The  feeling 
among  lake  shippers  is  that  with  October  running 
far  ahead  of  its  schedule,  the  lake  navigation  to  be 
kept  open  as  long  as  possible,  and  December  ship¬ 
ments  certain  to  top  the  600,000  tons  mark  (and  no 
shipments  were  scheduled  for  December)  the  North¬ 
west  will  be  amply  coaled. 

Vessel  fuel  loaded  in  September  totalled  184,652 
t0ns’  ^inging  the  totaI  for  the  season  to  October  1 
to  928,778  tons.  Thus  the  total  tonnage  of  bitumi¬ 
nous  that  has  gone  over  Lake  Erie  car  dumpers 
from  the  beginning  of  the  lake  season  to  the  first 
of  October  is  21,684,835  tons. 

Though  Lorain  was  second  to  Toledo  in  Septem¬ 
ber  shipments,  yet  the  smaller  city  did  remarkably 
well,  the  B.  &  O.  dock  there  handling  a  total  of 
608,186  tons  of  cargo  and  vessel  fuel.  Toledo’s  total 
for  the  month  was  1,754,641  tons.  Ashtabula  docks 
handled  the  third  largest  tonnage— 622,990. 

Lv  months,  the  loading  of  cargo  coal  and  vessel 
fuel  at  Lake  Erie  ports  has  been  :  April,  868,852  64  • 
May  3,  194,198.10;  June,  3,539,352.30;  July,  4,234,- 
305.05 ;  August,  4,996,929.95  and  September  4,  851  - 
197.90. 

All  these  figures  are  official,  having  been  compiled 
and  issued  by  the  Coal  and  Ore  Exchange  of  Cleve¬ 
land,  which  is  in  charge  of  the  pool  of  vessel,  ore 
and  coal  interests  on  the  Great  Lakes  this  year. 


Colonel  Watson  in  France. 

The  Consolidation  Coal  Co.  has  received  word 
of  the  safe  arrival  in  France  of  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Clarence  W.  Watson,  who  has  gone  abroad  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  nitrate  service  of  the  Ordnance 
Department.  By  a  coincidence  both  candidates  for 
United  States  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (both 
coal  men)  are  now  in  France  in  the  service  of 
their  country,  Davis  Elkins,  the  Republican  candi¬ 
date,  being  a  major  in  the  infantry,  serving  as 
division  adjutant. 

Before  his  departure  for  France  Colonel  Watson 
spoke  very  pointedly  of  the  dependence  of  the  war 
program  upon  tonnage  produced,  stating  that  the 
eyes  of  this  country  and  our  allies  are  fixed  upon 
the  coal  industry  as  the  barometer  of  the  patriotism 
at  home  that  has  been  pledged  freely  to  our  boys  in 
the  trenches  in  France.  He  referred  not  only  to 
the  demand  for  more  coal  but  for  clean  coal  and 
for  the  prompt  loading  and  unloading  of  cars. 


Lens  Mines  Badly  Wrecked. 

A  cable  from  Paris  says  that  it  will  be  from  18 
months  to  two  years  before  it  will  become  possible 
to  take  out  any  coal  from  the  mines  in  the  Lens 
region,  which  the  Germans  damaged  to  the  best  of 
their  ability  before  they  retired  from  the  city.  This 
announcement  was  made  after  an  inspection  of  the 
mining  properties.  It  is  estimated  that  it  will  take 
five  years  to  restore  normal  production. 

The  party  of  Government  officials  and  mining  en¬ 
gineers  who  made  the  inspection  not  only  visited 
Lens  itself,  but  outlying  coal  mining  towns.  They 
found  the  mines  flooded  in  these  localities,  and  al¬ 
though  every  possible  measure  is  under  way  to  re¬ 
store  the  plants  it  will  be  two  years,  it  is  estimated, 
before  the  mines  can  be  cleared  of  water.  The  min¬ 
ing  plants  have  been  systematically  destroyed,  the 
destructive  process  having  been  carried  to  the  limit. 

At  Courrieres,  northeast  of  Lens,  the  Germans 
had  blown  up  the  mines  before  retiring. 


A  recent  announcement  by  the  Railroad  Adminis¬ 
tration  says  that  in  the  nine  months  ended  Septem¬ 
ber  30  the  railroads  in  the  eastern  region  carried  over 
11  per  cent,  more  bituminous  coal  than  in  the 
period  of  1917. 
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THE  MARKET  SITUATION 

The  business  community  is  gradually  read¬ 
justing  itself  to  serious  contemplation  of  an 
early  peace,  notwithstanding  the  -  statements 
of  military  authorities  as  to  a  long-continued 
war.  The  recent  peace  negotiations  seem, 
from  one  standpoint,  to  leave  matters  as  much 
up  in  the  air  as  before,  but  in  reality  the  dis¬ 
cussion  has  crystallized  the  determination  of 
the  American  people,  to  say  nothing  of  our 
allies,  to  push  ahead  on  the  basis  of  uncon¬ 
ditional  surrender,  and  the  fact  that  sucn  a 
determination  exists,  and  that  we  are  well 
prepared  to  put  it  through,  is  in  itself  a  great 
step  towards  the  achievement  of  the  desired 
end.  With  this  result  in  sight  it  is  thought 
that  better  results  can  be  obtained  in  many 
lines  than  if  the  populace  has  to  settle  down 
to  a  long-drawn  out  contest.  Optimism  is 
encouraged  further  by  the  success  of  the 
Fourth  Liberty  Loan,  in  which  the  coal  trade 
made  good  to  the  full  extent  of  the  require¬ 
ments  under  the  quota  plan. 

Unfortunately  the  influence  of  the  epidemic 
raging  through  many  sections  of  the  country 
is  very  marked  in  certain  of  the  coal  fields, 
constituting  a  most  serious  drawback  and  af¬ 
fecting  the  entire  industry  in  marked  degree 
in  view  of  the  shortage  of  labor  previously 
so  much  in  evidence.  In  some  districts  pro¬ 
duction  has  been  cut  down  no  less  than  50 
per  cent,  as  a  result  of  the  prevalence  of  the 
disease,  while  in  practically  all  fields  the  out¬ 
put  has  been  most  seriously  curtailed.  In  the 
operation  of  the  railroads,  as  well  as  the 
mines,  the  epidemic  has  constituted  a  great 
hinderance.  There  will  be  belated  return  of 
empty  cars,  and  even  should  the  disease  wane 
from  this  time  on  the  results  thereof  will  be 
noticeable  in  the  production  figures  for  several 
weeks  to  come. 

For  the  week  ending  October  12  the  esti¬ 
mated  average  production  per  working  day 
in  bituminous  coal  shows  rather  a  sharp  de¬ 
cline,  at  variance  with  the  upturn  of  a  year 
ago,  so  that  the  1917  and  1918  figures  are 
closer  together  than  they  were,  although  it 
must  be  agreed  that  ever  since  June  8  there 
has  been  a  fairly  constant  range  of  1918  pro¬ 
duction  above  the  1917  output.  This  circum¬ 
stance  has  manifestly  resulted  in  quite  a  filling 
up  of  coal  bins.  More  so  than  ever  before 
have  stocks  been  stored  by  consumers  large 
and  small,  and  the  entire  tone  of  comment  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  steam  coal  situation  in  New  England 
has  been  modified.  Only  in  the  tonnage  of  the 
domestic  sizes  of  anthracite  is  there  a  marked 
shortage,  and  the  larger  purchases  of  soft  coal 
and  the  steam  sizes  of  anthracite  by  New  Eng¬ 
land  retail  dealers  may  result  in  a  redistribu¬ 


tion  of  fuel  that  will  tend  to  leave  more  ton¬ 
nage  available  for  the  householder  who  is 
practically  precluded  from  using  anything  but 
stove,  nut  and  possibly  pea  coal. 

It' has  often  been  remarked  that  a  small  per¬ 
centage  made  a  great  difference  in  the  coal 
trade  and  that  an  eight,  nine  or  ten  per  cent, 
increase  in  soft  coal  production  this  year  over 
last,  as  reported  from  time  to  time  during  the 
year,  has  played  its  part  in  readjusting  the 
situation,  coupled  as  it  has  been  with  conser¬ 
vation  measures  that  have  been  very  useful  in 
curtailing  waste.  The  public  in  general,  as 
well  as  the  trade  at  large,  must  have  noticed 
that  various  restrictions  of  use  have  been 
put  into  force  such  as  only  the  requirements 
of  a  situation  developed  by  a  great  war  would 
permit.  It  will  be  interesting  to  notice  to  what 
degree  conservation  measures  will  prevail 
after  the  war.  We  have  frequently  com¬ 
mented  upon  the  fact  that  even  the  bituminous 
coal  trade  could  not  go  on  increasing  year 
after  year  in  tonnage  handled  according  to  the 
ratio  established  years  ago.  The  rate  of 
growth  soon  would  mount  into  impracticable 
figures.  We  once  made  the  assertion  that 
after  some  years  half  the  people  of  the  l  nited 
States  would  have  to  turn  to  and  dig  coal,  and 
it  may  be  that  close  introspection  and  super¬ 
vision  of  the  coal  consuming  plants  of  the 
country  is  one  of  the  necessities  of  the  times 
and  a  feature  that  will  continue  during  the 
years  to  come. 

The  general  acceptance  of  the  thought  that 
the  anthracite  miners’  wages  must  be  in¬ 
creased  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  manner 
in  which  such  propositions  were  received 
years  ago.  It  is  demonstrated  that  organized 
labor  has  great  power,  and  the  new  rates  of 
wages  that  are  discussed  will  surely  put  the 
anthracite  men  on  a  princely  basis  compared 
with  the  situation  existing  prior  to  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  1900,  when  John  Mitchell  conducted 
his  first  campaign  in  the  hard  coal  fields.  Illus¬ 
trating  how  persistently  certain  ideas  as  to  con¬ 
ditions  prevail,  it  is  doubtless  recalled  that 
even  at  the  present  time  comment  is  occasion¬ 
ally  seen  in  print  as  to  the  ‘‘poor  miners.” 
That  such  is  the  case  shows  how  manifest  is 
the  need  for  the  dissemination  of  correct  in¬ 
formation  in  regard  to  the  coal  trade  and  all 
of  the  many  factors  associated  with  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  distribution  of  tonnaee. 

A  notable  feature  is  the  growing  urgency 
of  coal  needs  on  the  part  of  our  forces  on  the 
other  side.  Naturally,  with  upwards  of  2,- 
000,000  men  to  be  taken  care  of,  there  is  need 
for  coal  equal  to  the  requirements  of  some 
rather  prominent  states  in  the  Union,  for  while 
there  is  not  much  in  the  line  of  manufactur¬ 
ing  needs  to  be  considered,  it  is  recognized,  of 


course,  that  the  use  of  all  material  and  sup¬ 
plies  in  and  by  the  army  is  on  a  rather 
lavish  basis.  When  men  are  daily  putting 
their  lives  in  jeopardy  they  are  not  apt  to  stop 
and  consider  the  value  of  a  shovelful  of  coal, 
and  so  on  with  everything  involved.  The 
American  expeditionary  forces  are  also  oper¬ 
ating  hundreds  of  miles  of  railroads.  Conse¬ 
quently  the  demands  for  tonnage  are  great 
and  to  supply  them  a  number  of  coastwise 
coal  carriers  have  been  diverted  to  trans¬ 
atlantic  service,  affecting  particularly  the  New 
England  trade,  and  it  is  well  that  so  comfort¬ 
able  a  margin  has  been  piled  up  in  that  sec¬ 
tion. 

It  has  been  said  frequently  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  that  the  fall  and  winter  business  depended 
largely  upon  the  weather,  and  to  this  must  be 
added  the  assertion  that  much  depends  upon 
the  course  of  the  influenza  epidemic.  While 
that  is  now  abating  in  some  sections  it  is  be¬ 
coming  more  virulent  in  others  and  it  is  hard 
to  say  whether  conditions  are  improving  or 
not.  Thus  far  their  effects  have  been  more 
serious  in  the  anthracite  trade  than  in  bitum¬ 
inous.  Eastern  Pennsylvania  has  been  parti¬ 
cularly  hard  hit,  and  reports  of  sickness  and 
death  from  various  places  in  the  field  are 
quite  shocking  to  those  who  are  familiar  with 
the  size  of  the  towns  concerned,  to  say  nothing 
of  those  who  by  business  dealings  and  other¬ 
wise  have  a  direct  interest  in  the  unfortunate 
communities. 

Retailers  generally  are  lightly  stocked  with 
hard  coal,  and  as  there  are  a  large  number  of 
consumers  who  have  to  be  taken  care  of  before 
it  can  be  said  that  the  country  is  completely 
prepared  for  winter,  the  curtailment  of  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  hard  coal  fields  is  a  serious 
matter  at  this  time.  It  will  be  interesting  to 
see  if  the  proposed  substitution  of  bituminous 
coal  for  anthracite  in  certain  communities 
where  it  has  not  heretofore  been  used  for 
that  purpose  will  be  a  permanent  feature.  It 
has  frequently  been  asserted  that  the  time 
would  come  when  substitutions  would  have 
to  be  more  and  more  general.  It  has  been 
claimed  by  more  advanced  thinkers  that  the 
coal  would  be  used  in  gaseous  form,  and  per¬ 
haps  that  is  the  way  the  matter  will  work  out 
later  on  when  circumstances  permit  the  en¬ 
largement  of  gas  works. 

The  retail  trade  has  been  pleased  by  the 
order  which  forbids  the  forcing  of  steam  sizes 
on  retailers.  Their  willingness  to  take  small 
coal  as  a  means  of  helping  out  the  wholesale 
interests  and  obtaining,  as  a  consideration,  a 
quantity  of  domestic  sizes  has  been  pushed  to 
an  extreme  by  some  interests,  it  would  appear, 
and  especially  now  that  the  users  of  steam 
coal  are  for  the  present  at  least,  well  stocked 
up  it  is  very  gratifying  to  the  dealers  to  know 
that  they  can  obtain,  or  at  least  are  entitled  to, 
domestic  coal  without  obligating  themselves 
for  the  steam  tonnage  they  have  heretofore 
taken  so  liberally.  Only  too  often,  it  is  feared, 
they  have  paid  a  high  price  for  poor  stuff, 
thus  being  impelled  to  carry  a  premium  on 
their  domestic  sizes,  and  as  this  has  been  ar¬ 
rived  at  in  an  indirect  manner  they  really  do 
not  get  credit  for  the  circumstances  from  the 
consumers  and  that  portion  of  the  press  which 
is  always  so  keen  to  criticise  coal  prices. 

Steam  coal  is  in  plentiful  supply  in  the 
Middle  West  and  most  of  the  large  consumers 
are  stocked  for  from  two  to  three  months 
ahead  of  their  requirements.  In  many  places  it 
is  noticed  that  the  influenza  epidemic  has  also 
had  its  effect  on  the  operation  of  manufactur¬ 
ing  plants,  which  have  been  forced  to  reduce 
their  activities  due  to  the  shortage  of  labor. 
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Trade  Conditions  at  New  York. 

Anthracite  Shipments  Still  Further  Reduced  by  Spread  of  Disease  Throughout  Region  — 
Lighter  Output  and  Revised  Storage  Rules  Check  Easing  of  Bituminous. 


The  influenza  epidemic  has  now  spread  to  parts 
of  the  anthracite  region  which  were  not  badly 
affected  until  this  week,  and  tidewater  shipments 
have  been  still  further  reduced  as  a  result.  The 
tonnage  handled  over  the  local  piers  this  week  has 
been  the  lightest  in  many  months,  and  the  figures 
do  not  tell  the  whole  story  since  a  larger  percentage 
of  the  total  is  shipped  to  New  England  than  was 
the  case  when  the  Reading  barges  loaded  at  Phila¬ 
delphia.  The  developments  have  upset  the  plans 
of  dealers  who  had  been  figuring  on  giving  all  of 
their  customers  at  least  a  little  coal  before  this,  so 
as  to  prevent  conditions  getting  out  of  hand 
when  real  cold  weather  arrives. 

The  contrast  between  the  market  position  of  the 
domestic  sizes  and  the  steam  sizes  is  pronounced. 
While  prepared  sizes  have  been  tightening  up  the 
steam  grades,  including  everything  from  pea  coal 
to  No.  4  buckwheat  and  culm,  are  crowding  the 
market.  It  was  only  recently  that  pea  coal  began 
to  ease  up,  but  it  is  a  fact  now  that  certain  ship¬ 
pers  are  having  some  little  difficulty  in  disposing 
of  that  size  in  the  local  trade.  Pea  is  said  to  be 
in  as  good  supply  as  No.  1  buckwheat  just  at 
present. 

The  recent  order  of  the  Anthracite  Committee 
forbidding  the  practice  of  requiring  retail  dealers 
to  take  a  certain  tonnage  of  steam  coal  along  with 
domestic  sizes  promises  to  have  a  further  unsettling 
effect  if  it  is  strictly  enforced.  By  its  terms  each 
retailer  will  receive  the  tonnage  called  for  by  his 
allotment  without  being  under  any  obligation  to 
take  steam  sizes  which  he  does  not  want.  For  some 
two  months  past  steam  coal  has  been  forced  upon 
the  retail  trade  by  some  producing  interests.  As 
it  was  feared  that  refusal  to  accept  a  certain  per¬ 
centage  of  buckwheat  sizes  would  have  resulted  in 
the  withholding  of  prepared  sizes,  the  dealers  have 
taken  the  steam  coal  without  serious  protest.  As 
a  result  they  have  a  big  surplus  on  hand,  in  which 
barley  and  No.  4  predominate,  although  they  also 
have  more  buckwheat  and  rice  than  they  know  what 
to  do  with. 

The  question  is,  What  can  producers  do  with 
their  steam  coal  if  retail  dealers  refuse  to  take  as 
much  of  it  as  they  have  been  doing  of  late?  The 
companies  can  solve  the  problem  by  stocking  the 
surplus,  but  as  the  individual  interests  have  no 
storage  plants  they  must  find  outlets.  If  they  can¬ 
not  get  rid  of  their  steam  coal  at  present  prices 
they  will  be  tempted  to  make  concessions,  and  this 
is  now  being  done  in  some  cases.  Although  the 
smaller  steam  grades  have  been  plentiful  for  more 
than  two  months,  it  is  only  in  the  last  fortnight 
or  so  that  price  weakness  has  appeared  in  the  sizes 
larger  than  No.  4  buckwheat.  Now  barley  and  rice 
are  being  offered  at  slight  reductions  from  the 
established  prices  by  certain  independent  shippers. 

Cut  prices  do  not  seem  to  make  it  much  easier, 
however,  to  dispose  of  these  sizes,  since  both  retail¬ 
ers  and  consumers  are  heavily  stocked  up.  Many 
consumers  are  not  interested  in  taking  on  additional 
supplies  at  any  price,  and  the  same  is  true  of  retail 
dealers.  Market  conditions  and  embargoes  have 
already  compelled  some  washeries  to  close  down, 
and  more  will  have  to  do  so  unless  there  is  a 
change  soon. 

The  Bituminous  Trade. 

In  the  bituminous  trade  the  drift  towards  a  soft 
market  has  been  checked  by  the  epidemic  which 
is  interfering  with  production  and.  transportation, 
as  well  by  the  modification  of  the  storage  rules  to 
permit  of  larger  stocks  being  accumulated  by  all 
classes  of  consumers  except  those  in  Class  1  of  the 
preference  list,  who  had  previously  enjoyed  much 
more  latitude  in  the  matter  of  storage  than  the 
less  essential  industries.  The  embargo  list  is  still 
a  long  one,  however,  for  a  great  many  consumers 
have  more  tonnage  on  hand  than  they  are  supposed 
to  have  even  under  the  more  liberal  regulations 
now  in  effect. 


Moreover,  many  consumers  who  are  not  em¬ 
bargoed  but  who  have  fairly  good  stocks  on  hand 
are  showing  little  inclination  to  add  to  their  hold¬ 
ings.  The  Government  is  earnestly  trying  to  pre¬ 
vent  relaxation  in  any  branch  of  industry  having 
to  do  with  war  work  because  of  the  favorable  news 
from  the  other  side,  and  there  has  been  no  let-up 
so  far  as  present-day  activities  are  concerned.  But 
when  it  comes  to  planning  ahead,  business  men 
are  not  overlooking  the  fact  that  the  end  of  the 
war  seems  much  nearer  at  hand  than  was  the  case 
a  few  months  ago. 

Buyers  whose  business  will  be  affected  by  the 
return  of  peace  are  unable  to  gauge  their  future 
requirements,  and,  besides,  the  probable  course  of 
coal  prices  is  of  interest  to  those  with  good  stocks 
on  hand  now.  Even  with  winter  coming  on,  they 
are  inclined  to  be  cautious  about  taking  on  tonnage 
at  present  prices  for  use  several  months  hence. 
That  there  has  been  a  big  let-up  in  the  demand 
hereabouts  and  down  East  is  attested  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  idle  boats  about  the  harbor.  These  include 
all  types  used  in  the  local  and  eastern  trade,  but 
more  particularly  the  latter.  The  shortage  of 
anthracite  has  something  to  do  with  this,  but  it  is 
caused  to  quite  an  extent  by  market  conditions  in 
bituminous.  The  pier  figures  also  tell  the  same 
story  of  light  movement. 

The  slow  loading  has  not  been  due  to  lack  of 
coal  at  the  local  ports,  but  that  will  be  more  of  a 
factor  from  now  on  since  the  tonnage  running  is 
light,  owing  to  sickness  in  the  region.  The  hunt¬ 
ing  season  is  also  keeping  many  miners  away  from 
work.  The  interruption  to  supply  will  prevent  any 
further  easing  of  the  market  for  the  time  being, 
even  if  the  demand  does  not  pick  up  much  right 
away.  Conditions  had  been  turning  in  the  buyer’s 
favor  for  several  weeks,  but  the  tendency  is  now 
the  other  way  and  will  continue  so  until  operations 
in  the  region  are  normal  again. 

What  free  coal  there  is  at  the  piers  is  for  the 
most  part  from  the  mines  of  small  operators  in 
Central  Pennsylvania.  The  larger  class  of  producers 
seem  to  have  had  outlets  for  their  entire  tonnage 
right  along,  and  in  fact  are  still  behind  on  their 
contracts  as  a  general  thing.  In  addition,  they  com¬ 
plain  that  they  are  being  saddled  with  railroad 
orders  and  required  to  continue  shipments  of 
"Storrow  coal.”  The  railroads  have  been  taking  a 
lot  of  coal  lately,  and  for  the  last  week  or  two 
some  mines  have  shipped  little  but  railroad  coal. 

Coal  Tonnage  of  New  York  Harbor. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  number  of 
cars  of  anthracite  and  bituminous  handled  over  all 
the  railroad  coal  piers  in  New  York  harbor  for 
several  weeks  past,  as  reported  by  the  Director  of 
Tidewater  Coal  Traffic: 


Week  of 

Anthracite. 

Bituminous. 

August  22-28  . 

...  7,219 

6,674 

August  29-September  4... 

...  6,740 

6,604 

September  5-11  . 

. . .  7,009 

7,739 

September  12-18  . 

. . .  6,481 

.  6,993 

September  19-25  . 

7,131 

September  26-October  2. . 

. . .  6,820 

7,586 

October  3-9  . 

. . .  6,047 

5,705 

October  10-16  . 

. . .  6,072 

6,499 

October  17-23  . 

. . .  5,509 

6,404 

We  understand  that  one  reason  why  the  use  of 
pea  coal  in  conjunction  with  egg  is  recommended 
is  that  when  egg  is  burned  in  a  small  {ire-box  there 
is  relatively  too  much  space  between  the  pieces  of 
coal.  Consequently,  unless  the  drafts  are  shut  down 
very  carefully  the  rush  of  cold  air  through  the  fire 
chills  it  and  if  the  drafts  are  shut  off  too  much 
the  fire,  goes  out,  of  course.  Consequently  a  small 
proportion  of  pea  coal  serves  to  fill  up  the  space, 
so  as  to  produce  a  fairly  good  result.  We  find  that 
retailers  hesitate,  however,  to  recommend  the  half- 
and-half  mixture  that  is  referred  to  in  some  quar¬ 
ters. 


Conditions  at  Pittsburgh. 


Epidemic  Having  Serious  Effect  at  Practically 
All  Mining  Operations. 

The  prevailing  epidemic  of  influenza  has  been 
having  its  effect  in  the  Pittsburgh  district,  and 
mines  have  suffered  in  their  production  because  of 
the  disease.  At  one  mine  of  one  of  the  medium 
tonnage  producers  but  five  of  their  employees  were 
unaffected  with  the  disease  on  Monday.  While  this 
is  an  extreme  case,  yet  the  percentage  of  men  who 
have  been  stricken  with  the  disease  is  large  and  it 
has  had  the  effect  of  lowering  tonnage.  Were  it 
not  for  this  trouble  mine  operators  had  hoped  -  to 
show  an  increase  in  tonnage  for  the  week.  In 
some  parts  of  the  district,  and  surrounding  terri¬ 
tory,  where  the  diseose  has  passed  its  height,  an 
increase  in  production  was  recorded  during  the  week 
just  passed,  but  the  district  as  a  whole  has  suffered. 

So  serious  has  the  matter  become  that  J.  R.  Don¬ 
aldson  of  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.,  headed  a  com¬ 
mittee  that  went  to  Washington  early  in  the  week 
to  seek  aid  in  combating  the  disease.  A  meeting  for 
the  same  purpose  was  held  in  the  office  of  R.  W. 
Gardiner,  Production  manager  of  the  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration,  at  which  representatives  of  the  operators 
and  Phillip  Murray,  President  of  District  No  5, 
U.  M.  W.,  were  present. 

Aside  from  the  influenza  epidemic  there  is  but 
little  to  record  in  the  mining  situation  in  the  dis¬ 
trict.  The  car  supply  continues  good,  and  the  de¬ 
mand  for  coal  has  not  lessened  one  iota.  But  the 
tonnage  is  not  yet  what  the  operators  would  have 
it  or  what  the  Fuel  Administration  demands.  The 
production  committees  are  at  work  and  are  achiev¬ 
ing  some  results.  At  one  mine  in  Butler  County 
the  miners,  as  the  result  of  the  work  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  have  pledged  themselves  to  work  a  50-hour 
week  until  the  crisis  is  over  and  they  also  have 
pledged  themselves  to  equal  or  surpass  any  quota 
that  the  production  division  of  the  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion  may  allot  to  the  mine. 

The  action  of  the  men  in  this  mine  is  in  line  with 
that  of  other  mines  in  that  part  of  the  district, 
where  225  of  the  mines  have  been  placed  under  the 
control  of  the  committees  working  in  harmony  with 
the  Fuel  Administration,  with  the  result  that  at  the 
last  report  obtainable  167,523  tons  of  coal  were  mined 
for  the  week,  or  79  per  cent,  of  the  total  obtainable. 

In  other  parts  of  the  district,  the  work  has  not 
progressed  so  far,  and  companies  continue  to  have 
trouble  getting  their  men  to  work,  even  when  they 
are  not  ill  from  influenza. 

While  the  operators  and  Fuel  Administration  of¬ 
ficials.  are  hoping  for  the  best,  they  do  not  anticipate 
anything  like  normal  production  for  the  week. 


Cleveland  Coal  Market. 


Lake  Shipments  Decline  Slightly,  but  Oc¬ 
tober’s  Total  Will  Be  Large. 

Bituminous  coal  is  increasing  in  volume  for  the 
domestic  trade  and  decreasing  proportionately  for 
the  lake  trade,  is  the  way  the  local  market  is  shap¬ 
ing  itself  just  now.  Influenza  is  making  inroads  on 
production,  the  extent  of  which  is  difficult  to  de¬ 
termine  because  it  is  so  spotted — shutting  down 
mines  completely  at  some  places  in  southern  Ohio 
and  scarcely  affecting  others  a  short  distance  away. 

Lake  coal,  for  the  Northwest,  went  forward  with 
a  rush  in  the  first  half  of  October,  but  the  last  half 
will  not  show  quite  so  good  as  the  first.  The  move¬ 
ment  the  first  two  weeks  of  October  totalled  about 
2,400,000  tons,  whereas  the  schedule  for  the  entire 
month  calls  for  only  3,500,000  tons.  The  estimated 
movement  for  the  last  half  is  about  2, 000,000  tons, 
making  close  to  one  million  tons  that  will  be  clipped 
off  the  deficit  to  date.  Loading  at  all  lower  lake 
ports  continues  heavy,  4,000-car  days  or  better  being 
the  rule  generally. 

More  bituminous  has  become  available  for  the 
domestic  trade.  A  slight  falling  off  in  orders  is 
noticed  in  this  trade,  but  dealers  are  more  than  able 
to  place  every  ton  that  comes  their  way.  It  becomes. 
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more  and  more  apparent  that  the  coal  piles  house¬ 
holders  have  been  putting  away  are  extremely  large 
in  the  aggregate.  All  restrictions  on  domestic  stock¬ 
ing  have  now  been  called  off. 

Industrial  stock  piles  of  bituminous  are  reported 
enormous — 30  to  120 — day  stocks  being  the  rule. 
Every’  car  that  becomes  available,  however,  is  being 
snapped  up.  The  amount  of  coal  that  now  is  in 
northern  Ohio  is  estimated  roughly  to  exceed  7,500,- 
000  tons  by  some  dealers.  Fears  of  a  shortage  un¬ 
less  unforeseen  contingency  arises  are  dwindling. 

Car  supplies  at  mines  in  the  No.  8  district  of 
eastern  Ohio  are  better  just  now  than  for  several 
weeks  past.  Labor,  however,  just  about  offsets  the 
gain,  on  account  of  the  epidemic  of  Spanish  influ¬ 
enza.  Some  mines  have  been  compelled  to  close 
entirely. 


Buffalo  Market  Conditions. 


Demand  for  Bituminous  Is  Running  Light, 

but  Supply  Is  Not  Excessive. 

For  the  first  time  in  years  there  are  such  words 
as  “flat”  and  “collapse”  used  in  connection  with  the 
bituminous  trade.  It  is  true  that  not  all  members 
of  the  trade  so  speak  of  it,  and  those  who  do  are 
cautious  not  to  say  that  the  supply  is  excessive,  but 
rather  that  consumers  have  in  great  part  ceased  to 
buy  for  the  present.  The  idea  is  that,  in  view  of 
the  war  situation,  such  consumers  as  have  two  or 
three  months’  supply  on  hand  are  holding  back  a 
little  to  see  what  may  develop  in  another  month  or 
so.  They  seem  to  be  of  the  opinion  that  if  the  war 
should  cease  prices  would  ease  off. 

The  supply  of  slack,  and  in  some  degree  of  mine- 
run,  is  large.  In  fact  the  old  terms  “full  of  slack” 
and  “going  begging”  are  sometimes  heard  and  the 
idea  would  be  common,  no  doubt,  if  all  jobbers  were 
doing  an  average  business.  As  some  of  them  are 
doing  very  little,  they  have  not  much  to  say  in  any 
case.  The  report  that  the  Government  has  extended 
the  storage  term  of  bituminous  is  also  received  as 
conclusive,  and  the  order  itself  has  had  an  effect  in 
the  same  direction.  So  one  shipper  has  it  that  the 
Canadian  trade  is  “all  shot  to  pieces”  and  the  like. 

It  is  quite  likely  that  these  views  of  the  market 
are  extreme,  but  they  are  persistent  and  will  have  to 
go  for  what  they  are  worth.  It  will  take  a  few  days 
more  to  make  sure  of  the  real  situation.  If  the  con¬ 
sumers  who  have  been  allowed  to  pile  up  coal  stop 
buying  it  would  be  easy  to  allow  some  of  the  pro¬ 
hibited  class  to  buy,  and  that  alone  would  take  up 
the  surplus  quickly.  To  take  the  view  of  some  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  trade  that  it  will  not  long  be  necessary 
to  restrict  the  distribution  would  not  be  proper,  for 
the  increase  in  supply  does  not  as  yet  warrant  it. 

Producers  Take  Conservative  View. 

Producers,  as  a  rule,  do  not  take  the  view  that 
bituminous  is  too  plenty.  They  point  to  the  reduc¬ 
tion  in  output  due  to  the  influenza.  Some  say  that 
it  has  been  cut  down  half  in  that  way,  and  they  do 
not  know  how  long  it  will  take  to  restore  it.  At 
present  the  complaints  of  commandeering  coal  away 
from  concerns  that  are  reckoned  essential  and  piling 
it  up  in  the  yards  of  others  that  are  not  able  to 
unload  it  half  as  fast  as  it  arrives,  are  still  heard,  but 
the  further  change  in  the  matter  of  plentifulness  has 
attracted  the  larger  attention. 

The  complaint  of  anthracite  scarcity  is  still  gen¬ 
eral.  Distributors  say  that  they  are  getting  only  a 
small  percentage  of  what  they  used  to  be  given  and 
it  continues  to  run  down,  so  that  they  are  alarmed 
at  the  outlook.  The  fuel  authorities  reply  that  they 
are  meeting  all  emergencies  and  the  shipping  agents 
profess  to  see  nothing  in  the  outlook  that  is  threat¬ 
ening.  This,  no  doubt,  means  that  they  expect  a  big 
increase  of  supply  locally  when  the  lakes  close. 

Lake  shipments  are  still  good,  being  for  the  week 
112,933  tons,  of  which  74,900  tons  cleared  for  Duluth 
and  Superior,  21,800  tons  for  Milwaukee,  11,233  tons 
for  Chicago,  5,550  tons  for  Port  Arthur,  2,700  tons 
for  Fort  William,  2,500  tons  for  the  Sault,  2,400  tons 
for  Mainitowoc,  1,000  tons  for  Depere,  and  900  tons 
for  Lake  Linden. 


NOTICE  TO  THE  TRADE 

Ernest  W.  Saward  has  resigned  as 
general  manager  of  The  Coal  Trade 
Journal  to  resume  his  regular  position 
under  the  City  Government,  and  there 
is  now  no  one  of  the  name  of  Saward, 
or  any  member  of  the  Saward  family, 
actively  connected  with  the  publishing 
of  that  periodical,  although  ownership 
remains  as  before. 


The  Chicago  Market. 

Bituminous  Situation  Growing  Easier,  but 
Prices  Continue  to  Hold  Well. 

The  bituminous  market  in  Illinois,  as  one  jobber 
expresses  it,  is  again  “backing  up.”  That  is,  the 
flow  is  beginning  to  meet  with  obstructions  at  the 
outlets,  and  the  speed  of  the  whole  distribution 
system  is  slowing  up.  There  is  no  actual  congestion 
yet.  The  market  is  what  is  described  as  “easy,”  but 
with  the  condition  existing  which  was  disclosed  by 
the  Fuel  Administration  report  analyzed  in  this 
column  last  week,  no  immediate  improvement  is 
looked  for. 

A  new  relief  measure  has  been  taken  by  the  fuel 
Administration  in  promulgating  an  order  permit¬ 
ting  operators  to  sell  coal  of  any  size  for  current 
shipment  to  any  class  of  consumers,  preferred  or 
non-preferred,  essential  or  non-essential.  This  does 
not  apply  to  the  specially  restricted  industries — 
greenhouses,  breweries  and  clay-product  manufactur¬ 
ers,  but  otherwise  it  lifts  the  bars  on  sales  of  Illi¬ 
nois  coal  within  the  zone  and  allows  the  operators 
to  find  whatever  market  they  can. 

They  must  first  have  filled  all  orders  from  rail¬ 
roads,  domestic  consumers,  gas  and  by-product 
plants,  and  metallurgical  and  industrial  plants  handl¬ 
ing  war  work.  Warning  is  given  that  “this  great 
indulgence”  is  temporary  and  subject  to  revocation. 
While  this  order  will  give  considerable  relief,  Fuel 
Administration  officials  say  that  even  non-essential 
industries  have  been  getting  all  the  coal  they  need, 
and  it  is  not  likely  the  extended  privileges  will  in¬ 
crease  demand  as  much  as  the  uninformed  might 
expect. 

No  Restrictions  on  Storage. 

The  Fuel  Administration  has  been  putting  the 
emphasis  on  inducing  industrials  to  increase  their 
storage  piles,  rather  than  in  limiting  the  supply 
which  they  are  taking  in,  and  little  or  no  attempt 
has  been  made  to  restrict  the  size  of  piles,  so  a 
good  proportion  of  the  non-essentials  are  provided 
for  much  in  advance  of  their  needs.  Many  big  re¬ 
tail  dealers  are  refusing  to  take  in  any  more  soft 
coal,  owing  to  the  crowded  condition  of  their  bins. 

Cold  weather  will  naturally  stimulate  demand  for 
domestic  heating,  but  it  will  come  chiefly  from  the 
hand  to  mouth  buyers  who  use  small  quantities. 
The  market  has  not  slowed  up  enough  to  affect 
prices  yet.  The  Government  maximums  are  being 
exacted  generally  except  in  occasional  cases  where 
the  jobber’s  margin  is  absorbed  by  the  operator. 
This  has  been  the  case  occasionally  for  a  month. 
The  production  in  Illinois  has  not  been  materially 
affected  by  the  influenza. 


Anthracite  continues  to  be  the  chief  source  of 
trouble  in  the  Chicago  market.  The  Fuel  Admini¬ 
stration  has  scaled  down  dealers’  allotments  from 
79  per  cent  of  the  1916-17  deliveries  to  66  2/3  per 
cent,  and  the  13  per  cent  thus  saved  ,  is  to  be  held 
subject  to  the  order  of  the  Fuel  Administration,  to 
take  care  of  dealers  who  formerly  bought  of  mines 
which  are  shipping  nothing  to  this  district. 

While  the  13  per  cent  will  probably  be  made  up 
before  the  end  of  the  year,  dealers  will  not  get  it. 
It  will  go  to  industrials.  The  loss  of  coke  from  this 
market  had  made  it  necessary  to  supply  the  gas  com¬ 
pany  with  anthracite,  and  50  per  cent  of  the  bakers 
who  formerly  used  coke  must  be  given  anthracite. 
These  and  other  industrial  requirements  must  be 
filled  from  the  79  per  cent  so  there  is  no  prospect  of 
dealers  supplying  the  domestic  trade  being  given 
more  than  the  two-thirds  supply,  which  they  must 
deliver  to  old  customers. 

Beginning  October  20  deliveries  of  anthracite  to 
consumers  having  furnaces  were  permitted  and  the 
dealers  are  generally  busy  sending  out  consignments 
on  orders.  Many  are  still  without  the  coal  they  re¬ 
quire  to  make  first  deliveries,  however,  and  there  is 
considerable  anxiety  over  reports  from  the  east  on 
the  probable  reduction  of  the  anthracite  output  due 
to  influenza. 


May  Release  Mine  Workers. 

The  co-operation  between  the  National  Coal  As¬ 
sociation  and  the  draft  authorities  with  reference  to 
the  maintenance  of  a  good,  if  not  a  full  working 
force  at  the  mines,  serves  as  good  evidence  of  the 
increasing  degree  in  which  the  Federal  authorities 
are  enlisting  professional  advice  in  the  taking  of 
new  steps,  realizing  that  many  of  the  errors  of  the 
past  have  been  due  to  ignorance  of  fundamental 
conditions  and  requirements.  It  serves  to  show, 
also,  in  no  less  important  a  degree  the  ability  of  the 
coal  operators  of  the  country  to  have  their  voices 
heard  and  needs  respected  through  the  medium  of 
the  National  Coal  Administration.  \ 

It  is  altogether  probable  that  drastic  steps  may  be 
taken  not  only  to  preserve  the  present  mine  labor 
supply  but  also  to  secure  a  speeding  up  of  activity 
at  the  mines,  and  one  thought  that  seepis  to  be  not 
although  far  fetched  is  the  idea  of  recalling  many 
of  the  men  who  have  already  been  drafted  or  en¬ 
listed  into  military  service.  In  this  connection  it  is 
cited  that  the  British  Government  has  taken  steps  to 
recall  10,000  workers  to  aid  in  augmenting  produc¬ 
tion  in  the  English  and  Welsh  coal  fields,  and  realiz¬ 
ing  the  important  part  which  America  is  playing  in 
furnishing  the  coal  requirements  of  the  world  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  the  plan  of  recalling  mine  workers 
will  come  in  for  serious  consideration  at  the  hands 
of  the  authorities  in  this  country. 
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Conditions  at  Cincinnati. 


Epidemic  Felt  Keenly  at  Mines  and  on 
Roads — Heavy  Movement  to  Lakes. 

The  Spanish  influenza  that  had  been  sweeping 
the  East  has  hit  the  coal  finds  hard  the  past  ten 
days  and  production  has  fallen  away  to  about  one- 
half  of  what  it  should  have  been  for  this  time  of 
tiie  year.  The  epidemic  is  far-reaching  and  it  has 
seriously  crippled  not  only  the  mines  but  the  trans¬ 
portation  departments  of  the  railroads,  and  for  this 
reason  alone  the  car  supply  has  fallen  until  on  the 
three  coal-carrying  roads  that  enter  Cincinnati  the 
car  supply  last  week  did  not  at  any  time  go  over 
80  per  cent  and  the  average  was  only  about  75  per 
cent. 

Deliveries  of  coal  to  different  connections  at  Cin¬ 
cinnati  fell  off  last  week,  but  lake  coal  continues 
to  predominate.  It  is  still  going  strong  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  estimate  of  one  who  ought  to  know, 
he  figures  that  the  Lake  season  will  last  until  the 
middle  of  December,  unless  cold  weather  shuts  off 
shipping. 

At  last  we  have  sufficient  lump  and  other  prepared 
sizes  at  Cincinnati  and  for  the  time  being  we  are 
fairly  well  fixed  on  steam  coal,  although  no  one  is 
refusing  to  handle  any  nut  and  slack.  There  is 
always  some  place  where  we  can  store  this  good 
old  steam  coal  for  future  reference,  you  know. 
This  condition  has  gradually  been  brought  about  by 
the  coal  men  getting  the  jump  on  the  fall  season 
and  getting  orders  off  their  books  before  autumn 
weather  set  in.  Everybody  who  will  expect  to  be 
warm  this  winter  has  his  coal  in  the  cellar  and, 
of  course,  the  fellows  who  don’t  expect  to  be  warm 
will  come  round  when  the  first  snow  flies  and  want 
immediate  deliveries.  To  meet  this  demand  the 
retailers  are  storing  a  goodly  supply  of  prepared 
sizes  and  expect  to  be  able  to  weather  the  winter 
fairly  well. 

Local  Situation  Easy. 

However,  taken  all  in  all,  the  coal  situation  at 
Cincinnati  is  very  easy  now  and  operators  are  taking 
the  opportunity  of  laying  off  of  the  retail  trade  and 
supplying  some  of  their  out-of-town  customers. 
One  of  the  retail  companies  is  advertising  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  Pocahontas  smokeless  coal  and  quoting  a 
special  price  in  order  to  induce  some  of  the  late 
buyers  to  get  under  cover. 

The  Ohio  River  is  still  doing  noble  work,  and 
last  week  there  arrived  at  Cincinnati  a  fleet  of 
barges  containing  approximately  45,000  tons  of  coal, 
which  is  probably  the  last  shipment  that  will  arrive 
on  an  artificial  rise  in  the  Ohio  River  this  season, 
as  fall  rains  are  expected  to  begin  shortly,  which 
will  have  the  tendency  to  make  the  river  navigable 
without  resorting  to  the  artificial  rises.  This  is 
the  largest  shipment  brought  down  the  river  this 
season,  as  the  approximate  shipments  have  been 
about  40,000  tons.  This  shipment  is  to  be  divided 
between  the  Campbell’s  Creek  Coal  Co.,  Queen  City 
Coal  Co.,  Marmet-Halm  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  and  J. 
T.  Hatfield  Coal  Company  for  distribution  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati  and  Kentucky  cities  across  the  river.  A 
portion  of  this  coal  will  be  sent  to  the  Air  Nitrates 
Plant  at  Ancor,  Ohio,  while  the  other  will  be  used 
both  for  industrial  and  commercial  purposes. 

Hie  State  Fuel  Administrators  are  sending  out 
telegrams  to  all  local  Fuel  Administrators  asking 
for  the  closest  co-operation  from  consumers  and 
from  the  miners  and  operators  themselves  so  that 
there  will  be  no  slackening  in  the  production  of 
coal. 

Several  of  the  large  manufacturers  who  feel  that 
the  limitations  put  on  their  storage  piles  have  been 
a  little  stringent,  view  with  alarm  the  revisions  of 
the  limitations  to  be  made  by  the  State  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministrator  at  Columbus.  Of  course,  if  they  revise 
upwards  it  will  be  all  right,  but  if  they  revise  down¬ 
ward  it  will  be  all  wrong. 

The  by-product  coke  movement  at  the  present 
time  is  very  good  and  foundry  coke  is  also  moving 
well,  although  not  as  vigorously  as  it  might  be. 
There  is  still  a  heavy  movement  of  smithing  coal 
going  through  this  gate-way  and  in  several  cases 
we  hear  that  the  Government  has  ordered  smoke¬ 


less  operators  in  Pocahontas  and  New  River  dis¬ 
tricts  to  ship  consignments  of  smithing  coal  to  the 
lakes  which  brings  us  back  to  the  point,  When  is 
the  Lake  season  going  to  close?  Whenever  a  lake 
consignee  starts  taking  on  his  smithing  coal  at  the 
end  of  the  season  it  looks  like  he  is  “topping  off 
his  stack”  and  getting  ready  to  close  up.  A  better 
car  supply  is  anticipated  for  this  week  and  it  is 
hoped  that  the  epidemic  will  have  left  us  so  that 
miners  and  railroad  men  can  get  back  to  their 
efficiency. 


West  Virginia  Conditions. 


Nearly  All  Parts  of  the  State  Now  Affected 
by  Influenza  Plague. 

Charleston,  W.  Va.,  Oct.  24. — Spanish  influenza, 
invading  the  coal  fields  of  West  Virginia,  has  affected 
the  whole  structure  of  the  mining  industry  from  top 
to  bottom,  and  as  a  result  of  the  alarming  spread 
of  the  epidemic  practically  every  district  in  the 
State  has  fallen  behind  in  its  output.  The  railroads 
are  also  suffering  from  the  same  cause,  and  with 
train  movements  uncertain  the  car  supply  is  cur¬ 
tailed  in  many  places,  insufficient  motive  power  also 
restricting  the  supply. 

In  the  bairmont  field  the  car  service  situation  has 
gone  from  bad  to  worse.  South  of  the  Kanawha 
River  the  influenza  appeared  in  its  most  malignant 
form  and  made  the  heaviest  inroads  on  the  man 
power  in  the  industry.  Considering  the  handicaps 
under  which  mines  have  been  operated  for  the  last 
few  weeks,  the  output  reached  is  considered  very 
satisfactory,  though  undoubtedly  sickness  has  de¬ 
stroyed  any  possibility  of  establishing  a  production 
record  for  October. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  was  an  average  daily 
loss  of  28,000  tons  in  the  Fairmont  district  last  week 
because  of  poor  car  supply,  the  total  loss  for  the 
week  being  174,300  tons.  The  car  supply  was 
described  as  the  worst  in  many  months.  Again  late 
placements  reduced  the  output,  many  cars  floating 
around  before  being  available  for  loading.  Of  course 
the  B.  &  O.  was  laboring  under  a  severe  handicap, 
having  a  large  percentage  of  its  men  off  with  influ¬ 
enza,  but  even  making  allowance  for  that  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  any  system  in  the  manner  in  which 
cars  are  distributed. 

Production  took  a  big  drop  in  the  Kanawha  field, 
falling  from  204,000  tons  to  171,096  tons.  While 
sickness  among  %the  miners  had  much  to  do  with 
it,  yet  a  car  shortage  costing  1,155  hours  also  was 
a  factor  in  curtailing  the  output.  Influenza  has  be¬ 
come  so  prevalent  in  the  mining  communities  of  the 
district  that  operators  for  the  time  being  haVe  almost 
ceased  to  submit  daily  reports  of  - their  car  supply, 
but  it  is  believed  that  cars  are  not  sufficient  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  mines  this  week. 

With  a  good  deal  to  contend  with,  the  mines  in 
the  Pocahontas  and  Tug  River  districts,  according 
to  the  last  report,  were  still  managing  to  almost 
keep  up  with  the  production  of  the  previous  week, 
there  being  only  a  decrease  of  6,975  tons.  While 
sickness  caused  a  shortage  of  labor,  there  was  at 
the  same  t'me  an  increase  in  the  car  shortage.  The 
total  tonnage  for  the  two  districts  was  462,757.  Fear 
is  entertained  that  the  next  report  will  show  a  fur¬ 
ther  decrease,  so  many  miners  being  unable  to  work 
on  account  of  sickness. 

While  the  New  River  and  Winding  Gulf  districts 
were  the  only  regions  in  which  any  increase  in  pro¬ 
duction  was  shown,  that  was  possibly  due  to  the 
fact  that  there  had  been  a  decrease  the  week  pre¬ 
vious.  At  any  rate  the  output  was  14,300  tons  greater 
than  it  was  the  week  before.  If  circumstances  had 
been  more  favorable  in  the  two  districts,  last  week 
would  have  witnessed  a  record-breaking  output. 


The  coal  trade  in  general  was  sorry  to  hear  of 
the  death  of  C.  L.  Thomas,  former  traffic  manager 
of  the  B.  &  O.  at  Cincinnati,  which  occurred  last 
1  uesday.  Mr.  Thomas  will  be  remembered  as  one 
of  the  originators  of  the  Sandy  Valley  &  Elkhorn 
Railway  and  Long  Fork  Railroad  in  Kentucky, 
which  tap  the  coal  fields  in  Eastern  Kentucky. 


Market  at  Philadelphia. 


Anthracite  Users  Asked  to  Economize — 
Bituminous  in  Free  Supply. 

The  watchword  in  the  anthracite  trade  is  con¬ 
servation  at  this  time ;  that  is,  as  applied  particu¬ 
larly  to  domestic  consumers  in  this  city.  The  epi¬ 
demic  in  the  region  is  just  reaching  its  height,  with 
the  result  that  the  production  has  been  seriously 
reduced.  In  order  to  counteract  this  as  much  as 
possible  the  local  Fuel  Administration  is  calling 
upon  the  people  to  use  the  utmost  care  in  burning 
coal  during  the  moderately  cool  days  af  autumn. 
Another  cause  of  uneasiness  in  the  domestic  trade 
is  the  statement  by  the  anthracite  operators  that 
there  is  an  actual  deficit  in  the  production^  of  family 
sizes.  The  general  public  has  been  under  the  im¬ 
pression  that,  despite  the  reduction  of  man-power 
at  the  mines,  there  has  been  an  increase  in  produc¬ 
tion  over  last  year’s  record. 

So  far  as  mere  tonnage  is  concerned  this  is  true, 
but  when  the  figures  are  analyzed  as  to  sizes  it  is 
found  that  an  actual  shortage  in  the  prepared  sizes 
exists.  The  big  increase  has  been  in  the  steam 
sizes  from  buckwheat  down,  with  an  actual  in¬ 
crease  of  over  a  million  tons,  while  domestic  sizes 
have  actually  shrunk  2  per  cent.  This  statement 
has  given  the  retailers  considerable  anxiety.  How¬ 
ever,  the  authorities  are  in  possession  of  figures 
which  show  that  more  coal  is  now  in  the  cellars 
than  there  was  last  year,  and  it  would  seem  that 
the  city  is  in  good  condition  to  enter  the  winter 
season. 

There  continues  to  be  much  interest  in  the  pend¬ 
ing  wage  increase  for  the  hard  coal  miners.  The 
retailers  are  particularly  interested  to  know  what 
effect  the  increase  will  have  on  the  retail  price, 
inasmuch  as  the  impression  prevails  among  them 
that  the  local  administration  will  likely  grant  them 
an  increased  margin  of  profit,  following  a  request 
made  some  months  ago  and  on  account  of  which 
expert  accountants  have  been  examining  the  books 
of  the  local  retailers. 

The  Fuel  Administration  has  adopted  a  licensing 
plan  for  the  small  dealers  or  peddlers;  that  is, 
those  who  have  heretofore  sold  coal  by  the.,  bucket, 
including  small  stores.  A  standard  size  bucket  has 
been  fixed  and  the  price  per  bucket  established  as 
15  cents  for  nut  and  14  cents  for  pea.  As  yet  not 
a  very  large  number  of  dealers  have  registered. 

Anthracite  Steam  Sizes  Heavy. 

Anthracite  steam  coals  seem  to  grow  somewhat 
heavy,  especially  the  sizes  smaller  than  buckwheat. 
Even  this  latter  size  is  far  from  scarce.  A  halt 
has  been  called  against  pushing  this  size  as  a 
domestic  coal,  as  most  of  the  retail  trade  have  as 
much  of  it  as  the  trade  will  stand.  No  buckwheat 
is, going  into  company  storage  yards,  as  the  usual 
customers  for  this  size  are  willing  to  take  all  they 
can  get  hold  of  it.  It  is  the  sizes  smaller  that  are 
meeting  with  difficulty  to  move  quickly  and  there 
is  jus.t  the  least  bit  of  price  shading  on  this  account. 
Some  of  the  larger  companies  have  also  placed  a 
moderate  tonnage  in  their  storage  yards  near  the 
region. 

Bituminous  coal  is  quite  free  and  nearly  every 
one  with  Storage  capacity  is  stocking  liberal  ton¬ 
nages.  The  one  great  difficulty  has  been  to  get 
the  coal  unloaded,  as  on  account  of  the  influenza 
labor  has  been  extremely  scarce.  As  a  result  there 
has  been  a  continuation  of  the  transfers  evident 
last  week  in  order  to  avoid  demurrage  charges. 

1  he  fact  that  the  Fuel  Administration  has  moved 
up  the  storage  rights  of  all  classes  except  Class  1 
has  relieved  what  promised  to  be  a  difficult  situation 
for  a  time. 

Even  the  Class  1  consumers  are  getting  liberal 
shipments,  especially  in  the  New  England  district. 
At  tide  there  is  some  congestion  of  shipments  due 
to  the  labor  shortage,  but  at  the  same  time  a  heavy 
tonnage  has  been  handled.  The  one  drawback  has 
been  that  bottoms  continue  scarce  for  all  coast 
points.  Overseas  bunkering  goes  along  without  any 
diminution,  but  at  times  handling  has  been  handi¬ 
capped  by  the  labor  shortage. 
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Conditions  in  Columbus. 


Influenza  Greatly  Affects  Production  — 
Late  Trade  Slows  Down  Somewhat. 

The  spread  of  influenza  has  caused  quite  a 
marked  decrease  in  the  output  of  the  various  Ohio 
fields.  This  is  especially  noticeable  in  the  Pomeroy 
Bend  field,  where  the  epidemic  is  perhaps  the  worst, 
and  production  has  been  curtailed  to  about  50  per 
cent  of  the  usual  figures.  Other  districts  are  also 
suffering  from  the  spread  of  the  disease  and  steps 
are  being  taken  to  combat  it.  The  tone  of  the  trade 
is  generally  good  and  there  is  still  a  good  demand 
for  domestic  and  lake  tonnage.  Some  slight  lull 
is  noted  in  mine-run  and  screenings. 

Because  of  the  reduction  in  the  output  and  also 
crippling  of  train  service  the  lake  trade  is  not  as 
active  as  formerly.  In  other  words  the  tonnage 
moved  from  Ohio  and  West  Virginia  mines  to  the 
lower  lake  ports  for  shipment  to  the  Northwest  is 
smaller  than  usual.  But  no  great  concern  is  shown 
unless  the  condition  will  last  for  some  time,  when 
it  might  become  serious.  During  the  week  ending 
October  19  the  T.  &  O.  C.  docks  at  Toledo  loaded 
89,000  tons,  as  compared  with  91,000  tons  the  pre¬ 
vious  week.  The  total  since  the  opening  of  naviga¬ 
tion  is  1,979,000  tons.  The  H.  V.  docks  during  the 
same  week  loaded  151,780  tons  as  compared  with 
206,508  tons  the  previous  week,  making  a  total  for 
the  season  of  4,234,433  tons.  There  is  little  time 
lost  in  loading  and  unloading  and  the  movement 
off  the  docks  of  the  upper  lake  ports  is  good,  pre¬ 
venting  congestion. 

Domestic  trade  is  active  in  every  way,  although 
some  dealers  have  stock  almost  up  to  the  limits 
of  their  storage  facilities.  But  there  is  still  a  good 
demand  for  lump,  either  from  the  Hocking  Valley, 
Pomeroy  Bend  and  the  splint  region  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia.  Mine-run  for  domestic  purposes  is  not 
moving  as  freely  as  was  the  case  several  weeks  ago. 
The  trade  is  now  insisting  on  lump  or  prepared 
sizes.  Retailers  are  not  as  busy  making  deliveries, 
as  the  weather  here  has  been  rather  warm.  Prep¬ 
arations  have  been  made  for  a  rush  of  domestic 
orders  when  the  first  cold  snap  arrives.  Reports 
show  that  in  the  central  Ohio  territory  consumers 
have  approximately  70  to  75  per  cent  of  their  esti¬ 
mated  tonnage  in,  and  thus  the  conditions  are  quite 
satisfactory  to  the  Fuel  Administration.  Western 
Ohio  is  not  as  well  supplied  with  domestic  tonnage 
as  central  and  northern  Ohio. 

Retail  Prices  Firm. 

Retail  prices  are  firm  at  former  levels.  There  is 
no  weakening  apparent  and  the  full  price  list  is 
charged  and  collected.  Thick-vein  Hocking  lump 
and  egg  sell  at  $5.75  to  $5.90  and  mine-run  at  $5.50 
to  $5.65.  Thin-vein  Hocking  grades  are  40  cents 
higher  than  thick-vein  prices.  Pomeroy  Bend  lump 
and  egg  are  quoted  at  $6.00  to  $6.15  and  mine-run 
at  $5.75  to  $5.90.  Splints  from  West  Virginia  sell 
at  $6.45  to  $6.60  for  prepared  sizes  and  $6.20  to 
$6.35  for  mine-run. 

Steam  trade  is  rather  quiet,  due  largely  to  surplus 
stocks  accumulated  by  practically  all  of  the  steam 
users  of  the  State.  In  fact,  many  users  have  suf¬ 
ficient  stocks  for  several  months  and  are  not  in¬ 
clined  to  buy  to  any  extent.  As  a  result  there  is 
a  large  amount  of  mine-run  and  screenings  on  the 
local  market  and  some  producing  companies  have 
experienced  a  little  difficulty  in  moving  it.  This 
experience  is  something  unique,  as  the  sales  de¬ 
partments  have  been  having  no  trouble  to  dispose 
of  tonnage.  With  the  restrictions  on  shipments  of 
mine-run  into  Michigan  that  State  has  turned 
largely  towards  Indiana  fields  to  get  its  supply, 
although  some  territories  are  waiting  until  the  em¬ 
bargo  is  removed,  permitting  the  shipping  into  every 
part  of  the  State. 

Production  is  considerably  curtailed  in  every  pro¬ 
ducing  field  mostly  by  the  influenza.  6  ar  shortage 
is  also  having  some  effect,  especially  on  the  K.  & 
M.  and  the  T.  &  O.  C.  Eastern  Ohio  is  credited 
with  producing  about  65  per  cent  and  Pomeroy 
Bend  about  50  per  cent  of  normal.  The  Hocking 
Valley  and  Crooksville  are  credited  with  55  per 
cent  of  the  usual  figures. 


Market  at  Detroit. 


The  Modification  of  Storage  Rules  Tends  to 
Stimulate  Steam  Coal  Market. 

The  action  of  the  Fuel  Administration  in  relaxing 
restrictions  that  have  heretofore  limited  the  quantity 
of  coal  that  steam  coal  users  were  permitted  to  hold 
in  reserves,  in  excess  of  current  requirements,  is 
expected  to  impart  a  stimulus  to  that  branch  of  the 
trade. 

Consumers  of  steam  coal  in  classes  other  than  the 
first  are  permitted,  under  the  new  regulations,  to 
add  to  their  reserves  a  supply  of  coal  equivalent  to 
15  days’  need.  In  effect,  this  places  consumers  in 
class  two  on  the  same  footing  with  those  in  class 
one,  allowing  both  a  reserve  sufficient  for  90  days. 
The  supply  permitted  consumers  in  class  three  is 
raised  to  an  amount  adequate  for  75  days’  consump¬ 
tion,  while  class  four  consumers  may  increase  their 
supply  to  meet  60  days’  needs.  Accumulation  of  re¬ 
serves  sufficient  for  45  days  is  permitted  to  con¬ 
sumers  who  were  not  on  the  preferential  list. 

There  is  no  restriction  on  the  quantity  of  screen¬ 
ings  which  consumers  in  any  of  the  several  classes 
may  place  in  reserves,  and  equal  lattitude  is  allowed 
in  stocking  up  with  coal  produced  in  Illinois,  Indiana 
or  western  Kentucky. 

The  relaxation  of  restrictions  on  reserves  is  in¬ 
tended  to  encourage  industrial  plants  and  other  large 
users  of  steam  coal  to  make  liberal  provision  now 
for  future  needs,  taking  advantage  of  favorable  con¬ 
ditions  in  production  and  transportation,  and  by 
doing  so  make  it  possible  to  concentrate  the  ma¬ 
chinery  of  distribution  later  to  a  larger  degree  in 
providing  for  the  needs  of  domestic  coal  users,  or  in 
meeting  other  emergencies. 

Supplies  of  Steam  Coal  Not  Excessive. 

For  the  present  available  supplies  do  not  afford 
the  steam  coal  users  a  very  wide  choice.  Detroit  is 
not  receiving  very  much  Indiana  coal,  as  most  of 
that  stock  is  apparently  absorbed  by  consumers  in 
other  parts  of  the  state. 

Illinois  coal  is  going  to  some  local  steam  plants, 
but  the  supply,  it  is  said,  is  not  large  enough  to  be 
spread  over  a  very  broad  area,  while  the  quality  of 
the  coal  causes  it  to  be  unwelcome  to  many  of  the 
large  buyers. 

Ohio  slack  also  may  be  had,  but  it  is  not  moving 
in  very  large  volume. 

Domestic  consumers  are  obtaining  a  somewhat 
more  generous  supply  of  bituminous  from  Ohio  and 
West  Virginia,  due  to  the  fact  that  run-of-mine  has 
been  added  to  the  stock  that  may  be  sent  for  their 
use.  Domestic  lump  and  other  prepared  sizes  are 
arriving  in  moderate  quantity,  but  the  lake  trade 
continues  to  get  most  of  the  coal  of  that  description. 

The  anthracite  supply  is  still  unsatisfactory  in 
amount.  Dealers  say,  however,  that  shipments  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  reaching  Detroit  in  better  shape  that  in 
September.  Distribution  of  anthracite  to  homes 
that  are  heated  by  baseburners,  is  proceeding  at  the 
rate  of  about  2,000  orders  daily,  according  to  the 
State  Fuel  Administration  with  something  like 
20,000  orders  yet  to  be  filled,  before  hot  air  furnace 
owners  will  be  entitled  to  receive  consideration. 


The  Superintendent  of  Weights  and  Measures  of 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  has  given  notice  that  he  will  not 
listen  to  any  more  short-weight  complaints  from 
people  who  wait  until  coal  is  placed  in  their  bins 
before  becoming  suspicious.  The  time  to  have  the 
coal  re-weighed,  he  says,  is  while  it  is  still  in  the 
dealer’s  truck,  not  after  it  has  been  in  the  cellar  for 
a  greater  or  less  length  of  time.  He  mentions  the 
case  of  one  man  who  came  to  him  a  few  days  ago 
and  asked  to  have  an  inspector  weigh  some  coal 
that  was  placed  in  his  cellar  last  April. 

The  Fuel  Administrator  at  Reading,  Pa.,  has  made 
the  following  reassuring  statement  regarding  local 
conditions :  “There  is  no  shortage  of  soft  coal  and 
40  per  cent  of  the  anthracite  needed  for  domestic 
use  is  in  cellars.  Few  have  enough  coal  now  to  last 
all  winter,  but  more  will  be  received,  and  there  is 
absolutely  no  prospect  of  a  famine. 


Conditions  at  Baltimore. 


Constant  Stiffening  in  Demand — Pier  and 
Harbor  Service  Crippled. 

The  situation  in  and  near  Baltimore  as  to  soft 
coal  supply  and  also  as  to  demand  has  been  ma¬ 
terially  affected  by  the  influenza  epidemic,  which 
while  officially  reported  as  abating  still  holds  many 
coal  and  other  business  men  and  operatives  in  its 
grasp.  One  of  the  twists  of  the  situation  is  seen  in 
the  fact  that  the  immediate  demand  was  undoubted¬ 
ly  lessened  by  the  disease,  as  the  purchasing  agents 
of  numbers  of  firms  are  away  from  their  offices  and 
factories  are  operating  on  their  small  coal  re¬ 
serves.  Despite  this  feature,  however,  there  is  a 
constant  stiffening  of  the  demand  for  coal,  as  the 
receipts  are  far  below  average.  During  the  past 
week  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  is  understood  to  have 
averaged  not  much  more  than  1,000  cars  of  coal  a 
day,  more  than  cutting  in  half  the  usual  daily  aver¬ 
age.  Many  locomotives  are  laid  up  for  the  time 
being  because  crews  are  ill. 

Some  big  consumers,  including  a  few  who  were 
ruled  out  from  supplies  weeks  ago  because  they  had 
stored  over  the  Government  allotment,  are  now 
coming  into  the  field  again.  One  such  applied  for 
200  tons  a  day  through  the  Fuel  Administrator  here, 
and  another  big  firm  that  is  handling  war  business 
is  about  to  enter  the  field  again  for  a  big  daily  de¬ 
livery.  Such  firms  re-entering  the  held  to  be  sup¬ 
plied  would  alone  tighten  the  situation  after  the 
period  of  comparative  ease,  and  the  “flu”  situation 
has  greatly  complicated  things.  There  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  business  men  and  coal  men  who  believe  that 
the  15  day  supply  rule  for  non-essential  industries 
and  the  30  day  supply  rule  for  essentials  was  too 
tight  for  safety,  and  prevented  some  additional 
stocking  up  of  coal  when  the  supply  was  liberal. 

A  most  encouraging  feature  of  the  local  situation 
is  the  distinct  improvement  in  the  class  of  coal 
coming  through.  An  official  of  the  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion  who  had  recently  said  he  was  hopeful  that  there 
was  to  be  an  improvement  in  the  general  run  of 
fuel  said,  “I  was  surprised  the  past  week  at  the  fine 
quality  of  some  of  the  coal  coming  in  box  cars. 

One  of  the  strictly  local  effects  of  the  wave  of  ill¬ 
ness  was  the  partial  crippling  of  pier  and  harbor 
service.  Not  only  was  it  difficult  to  get  enough 
men  to  handle  unloadings,  but  many  barges  and 
tugboats  that  haul  coal  to  the  water-front  plants  of 
Baltimore  were  laid  up  for  the  time  being.  Some 
industries  that  had  no  rail  connection  were  forced 
to  do  some  hauling  to  get  coal  for  their  boilers. 

Householders  Advised  to  Use  Soft  Coal. 

The  hopeful  attitude  of  the  local  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration  as  to  anthracite  supply  for  the  domestic 
trade  has  disappeared.  As  late  as  a  couple  of  weeks 
ago  the  chairman  of  the  city  committee  expressed 
the  belief  that  every  home  in  Baltimore  would  be 
able  to  get  at  least  a  little  coal  before  real  winter 
came.  Now  the  feeling  is  that  with  about  one-fourth 
of  the  city  homes  still  unsupplied  with  any  coal 
there  is  no  chance  of  taking  care  of  everyone  before 
cold  weather,  especially  with  the  influenza  cutting 
production  and  movement,  and  the  official  advice  has 
been  given  to  buy  soft  coal  as  a  substitute  when  it 
can  be  secured  of  the  right  grade. 

Retail  dealers  complain  that  even  the  figures 
showing  a  falling  off  in  movement  below  the  allot¬ 
ment  for  the  section  are  deceptive.  They  point  out 
that  for  a  couple  of  weeks  there  has  been  a  dearth 
of  shipment  of  stove  and  nut,  the  main  fuels  used 
here.  The  heavy  receipts  of  broken  and  egg,  com¬ 
paratively  speaking,  they  say  only  aid  the  steam 
situation  or  the  larger  home  furnaces.  Inquiry 
among  dealers  brings  varying  reports.  One  day  a 
dealer  will  get  o  car  or  so  of  coal  on  his  trestle  and 
feel  pretty  good  in  the  distribution ;  the  next  day 
he  will  be  in  the  doldrums  because  he  has  no  coal 
delivery  and  no  reserve  supply.  The  reserve  in 
yards  at  present  is  probably  but  a  little  in  excess  of 
20,000  tons.  Relief  was  promised  from  Washington, 
if  an  inquiry  showed  it  was  needed,  and  then  there 
was  a  complete  failure  to  send  the  promised  official 
to  make  that  inquiry. 
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Trade  at  Boston 


Adequate  Supply  of  Soft  Coal  in  Reserve — 
Insufficient  Receipts  of  Anthracite. 

The  supply  of  bituminous  coal  in  New  England 
at  present  is  apparently  adequate  to  take  care  of 
requirements  for  some  little  time.  Rail  and  tide 
•water  receipts  have  both  been  diminished  consider¬ 
ably  in  volume,  so  if  receipts  of  commercial  coal 
continue  at  the  rate  of  the  past  two  or  three  weeks 
they  will  probably  be  sufficient  to  just  about  take 
care  of  current  needs.  If,  however,  they  should  be 
further  reduced  to  any  great  extent,  it  would  seem 
it  would  become  necessary  to  make  extensive  drafts 
against  reserve  supplies  now  on  hand.  Users,  gen¬ 
erally',  as  indicated  above,  have  generous  stocks  and 
exhibit  no  apprehension  as  to  the  future ;  there  are, 
nevertheless,  a  few  exceptions,  such  as  gas  com¬ 
panies  who  require  a  special  quality  of  fuel,  where 
additional  shipments  would  be  welcomed. 

Probably  the  most  interesting  recent  development 
is  the  order  of  the  United  States  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion  authorizing  increased  stocks  of  coal  in  the 
various  classes  of  industries  as  defined  by  the  War 
Industries  Board.  The  amount  of  coal  allowed  to 
consumers  in  class  1  is  not  affected ;  consumers  in 
class  2  are  permitted  to  store  up  to  the  same  limit 
as  those  in  class  1 ;  those  in  class  3  to  the  former 
limit  for  class  2;  those  in  class  4  to  the  former  limit 
for  class  3 ;  and  those  not  on  the  list  to  the  limit 
formerly  set  for  class  4.  This  ruling  has  failed  to 
stimulate  buying  to  any  appreciable  extent,  probably 
for  the  reason  that  the  Fuel  Administrators  in  their 
endeavors  to  dispose  of  “emergency  coal”  (which, 
strictly  speaking,  was  no  longer  “emergency  coal”) 
lifted  the  limit  formerly  imposed  and  allowed  ex¬ 
cess  stocks  to  be  accumulated. 

Railroad  fuel  has  been  coming  along  in  good 
volume;  the  various  New  England  roads  are  build¬ 
ing  up  substantial  stocks  against  future  require¬ 
ments,  and  may  be  said  to  be  fairly  well  supplied  at 
this  time,  although  not  in  as  secure  a  position  as  at 
the  corresponding  season  in  normal  years. 

Congestion  May  Become  Serious. 

The  substitution  of  small  steamers  in  the  place  of 
the  large  colliers  formerly  engaged  in  the  coastwise 
coal  trade  brings  out  the  question  of  their  com¬ 
parative  efficiency.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that 
these  small  steamers  will  take  about  the  same  time  to 
load  and  discharge,  and  a  little  longer  to  make  the 
trip  to  destination,  than  was  used  by  the  larger  ones, 
and  as  two  to  four  trips  per  steamer  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  carry  an  amount  of  coal  equivalent  to  the 
amount  carried  on  one  trip  of  the  larger  boats,  it 
will  readily  be  seen  the  matter  of  congestion  at  both 
loading  and  discharging  ends  is  likely  to  become  a 
serious  one,  as  well  as  the  disposition  of  demurrage 
accruals  resulting  therefrom. 

Apprehension  in  regard  to  the  anthracite  situa¬ 
tion  continues  to  increase.  Arrivals  are  by  no 
means  sufficient  to  take  care  of  demands.  The 
acquisition  of  substantial  stocks  of  bituminous  by 
retail  dealers  as  a  means  of  affording  a  measure  of 
protection  to  their  customers  was  advocated  in  a 
recent  issue,  and  it  is  now  observed  that  many  deal¬ 
ers  who  never  before  have  handled  bituminous  coal 
for  strictly  domestic  consumption  are  now  making 
arrangements  for  supplies  of  this  class  of  fuel  for 
application  on  their  household  trade. 

Handlers  of  anthracite  are  exhibiting  much  in¬ 
terest  in  the  probable  consequence  of  the  recent  de¬ 
cision  of  the  Fuel  Administration  allowing  wage  in¬ 
creases  to  anthracite  mine  workers.  No  information 
is  so  far  obtainable  as  to  what  effect  this  arrange¬ 
ment  will  have  on  the  ultimate  price  of  coal  to  the 
retailer  or  the  consumer;  meantime  those  interested 
are  rather  impatiently  awaiting  the  outcome. 


Nearly  all  makers  of  ranges  and  stoves  lean  too 
much  towards  designing  large  ovens  rather  than 
good  sized  fireboxes.  Self-feeding  stoves  are  no 
longer  necessary  because  the  foundries  send  out 
now  a  style  that  will  hold  fire  for  twenty-four  hours 
used  just  as  a  surface  burner  with  hard  coal. 


Hampton  Roads  Situation. 

The  coal  situation  at  Hampton  Roads  has  hardly 
ever,  been  in  as  bad  shape  as  at  present,  for  the 
past  two  weeks  the  epidemic  of  Spanish  Influenza 
has  been  in  Norfolk  and  Newport  News  and  a  great 
number  of  the  employees  at  the  coal  piers  and  in 
the  railway  offices  are  still  absent  from  their  posi¬ 
tions.  No  one  expects  that  there  will  be  over  three- 
fourths  of  a  month’s  business  done,  if  that  much. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  most  modern  pier  at  Lab- 
berts  Point  and  the  only  pier  at  Sewalls  Point  are 
dependent  upon  the  Virginia  Railway  &  Power  Co., 
for  the  electricity,  and  for  the  past  week  the  power, 
company  has  not  been  able  to  furnish  much  power 
to  the  piers,  so,  even  when  they  had  men  they 
were  unable  to  operate  to  full  capacity.  Another 
thing  is  that  the  street  car  service  of  Norfolk  is 
completely  demoralized.  Men  living  in  the  city  have 
to  walk  to  their  work  and  a  great  number  have  re¬ 
fused  to  do  that. 

No  relief  is  expected  so  far  as  electric  power  is 
concerned  for  the  next  Week  or  ten  days,  so  it  can 
be  confidently  stated  that  October  will  be  the  small¬ 
est  month  the  coal  trade  has  known  at  Hampton 
Roads  for  the  past  four  years. 

The  domestic  situation  all  over  Virginia  is  in  bad 
shape.  Consumers  who  have  been  using  anthracite 
for  years — in  fact,  have  never  used  any  other  coal — 
are  not  willing  to  try  soft  coal  and  are  still  wait¬ 
ing,  hoping  against  hope  that  they  will  be  able  to 
get  some  hard  coal.  In  certain  sections  of  the  State 
a  large  number  of  people  have  no  coal  at  all  and 
there  is  none  of  any  kind  available. 

It  is  estimated  by  the  dealers  of  Norfolk  alone 
that  they  now  have  orders  for  over  60,000  tons  of 
hard  coal.  The  Fuel  Administrator  for  the  State 
has  been  in  consultation  with  Washington,  but  holds 
out  no  encouragement  to  the  people  who  are  waiting 
for  coal. 


Maritime  Notes. 

Steamer  Gedney,  formerly  a  dredger  used  in  river 
work,  and  recently  purchased  by  the  Reading  Co., 
has  completed  repairs  and  will  engage  in  towing 
barges  to  New  England  ports. 

The  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  has  given  out 
contracts  for  104  ocean-going  tugs  and  eight  ocean 
barges  among  the  many  contracts  for  steel  vessels 
recently  awarded.  Among  the  wooden  vessels  are 
included  109  tugs  and  128  barges. 

Steamer  Malden,  owned  by  the  New  England  Fuel 
&  Transportation  Co.,  of  Boston,  and  built  for  the 
coal  trade  between  Virginia  ports  and  Boston,  has 
been  requisitioned  by  the  Government  for  war  pur¬ 
poses.  The  Malden  has  a  carrying  capacity  of  about 
7,300  tons. 

The  steamers  Norfolk  and  Bristol,  of  the  Coast¬ 
wise  Transportation  Co.,  formerly  engaged  in  the 
Boston  service,  have  been  taken  over  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  the  overseas  trade.  They  are  of  6,500 
tons’  capacity  each  and  were  built  expressly  for 
coal  carrying. 

There  is  a  barge  as  well  as  a  steamer  by  the  name 
of  Tuckahoe  in  the  Boston  coal  trade.  Like  the 
steamer  of  the  same  name,  it  was  built  in  record- 
breaking  time — 40  days  from  the  time  she  was  laid 
down  until  the  boat  was  in  commission.  She  was 
built  in  Baltimore  and  is  owned  by  the  Reading  Co. 
The  capacity  of  the  vessel  is  1,153  tons. 

Captain  Jeffries  of  the  steam  collier  Jo  Nancy, 
owned  by  the  Pocahontas  Fuel  Co.,  reports  having 
sunk  a  U-boat  on  the  evening  of  August  7,  while 
700  miles  off  the  coast  of  France.  His  log  shows 
that  the  submarine  attacked  a  French  cruiser 
which  was  guarding  the  convoy  of  27  merchant 
ships,  and  Captain  Jeffries,  instead  of  steaming 
away  at  full  speed,  as  he  had  been  directed  to  do 
in  such  a  contingency,  ordered  the  gunner  to  open 
fire.  The  second  shot  was  a  fair  hit  and  the  sea 
was  soon  covered  with  wreckage.  The  captain  then 
waited  to  rescue  20  sailors  in  one  of  the  cruiser’s 
lifeboats  before  leaving  the  scene. 


New  Order  Stirs  Discussion. 

Baltimore  Jobbers  See  Some  Unpleasant 
Possibilities  in  Optional  Billing  Rule. 

Baltimore,  Oct.  24. — The  following  order  under 
date  of  October  17,  received  by  the  Maryland  Fuel 
Administration,  has  caused  wide  talk  in  the  coal 
jobbing  trade  here: 

REQUISITIONED  COAL 
STATE  ADMINISTRATORS  AND  DISTRICT 
REPRESENTA  TIVES : 

Coal  requisitioned  on  the  order  of  a  State  Ad¬ 
ministrator  shall  at  his  request  be  invoiced  to  a 
licensee  named  by  the  purchaser  unless  the  producer 
prefers  that  it  be  invoiced  directly  to  the  purchaser. 
Such  licensee  named  by  the  purchaser  may,  if  the 
coal  is  invoiced  to  him,  charge  a  purchasing  agent’s 
commission  subject  to  the  rules  and  regulations 
governing  licensees. 

W.  B.  Symmes,  Jr., 

Chairman  License  Board. 

A.  W.  Calloway, 

Director  of  Bituminous  Distribution. 

Evans  Woolen, 

Acting  Director  Bureau  of  State  Organization. 
Approved : 

Cyrus  Garnsey,  Jr., 

Assistant  to  U.  S.  Fuel  Administrator. 

There  was  wide  discussion,  pro  and  con,  here 
concerning  the  order,  some  holding  more  extreme 
views  than  others.  A  leading  jobber  expressed  the 
strongest  opinion  consensus  as  follows : 

“The.  first  effect  would  be  to  allow  producers  to 
narrow  down  the  distribution  of  coal  sent  the  Fuel 
Administrator  to  jobbers  of  their  own  selection,  at 
the  very  best.  The  other  would  work  out  about 
this  way— a  jobber  (purchasing  agent)  would  find 
he  could  not  get  coal  from  his  old  mine  connection 
(a  daily  occurence  now).  He  would  apply  to  the 
state  fuel  administrator  to  send  him  some  coal  for 
a  customer  (probably  one  he  had  been  serving  for 
years). 

Could  Side  Track  Middlemen. 

“The  Administrator  would  requisition  coal  for  the 
purpose  from  a  mine  which  knew  nothing  of  the 
consumer  in  the  past,  and  may  not  even  have  heard 
of  the  jobber  or  purchasing  agent.  The  producer 
would  invoice  the  consumer  direct,  having  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  making  a  relation  that  might  prove 
permanent  after  the  war,  especially  as  the  claim 
could  be  made  that  the  mine  had  taken  care  of  the 
consumer  at  a  time  when  his  old  established  supply 
source  had  failed  him,  and  the  saving  of  13  cents  a 
ton  commission  could  well  be  forced  home  as  an 
argument. 

“Of  course  producers  may  not  take  such  a  course, 
but  human  nature  in  business  is  weak  and  tempta¬ 
tion  would  be  strong.  After  the  assurances  that 
there  would  be  nothing  done  to  injure  the  legitimate 
jobbing  trade,  this  new  order  appears  to  be  a  little 
broad  in  its  possibilities  of  interpretation.” 

It  is  understood  in  the  trade  here  that  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  to  be  taken  up  by  the  National  Coal  Jobber 
Association. 


Items  relative  to  the  electrification  of  railroads 
continue  to  travel  around.  The  McAdoo  interview 
of  some  months  ago  seems  to  have  struck  a  respon¬ 
sive  chord  in  editorial  sanctums.  But  we  notice  that 
even  with  the  complete  electrical  installation  over¬ 
head,  between  New  York  and  New  Haven,  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  runs  many 
passenger  trains  between  Stamford  and  New  Haven, 
and  vice  versa,  by  steam  power,  carefully  conserving 
the  use  of  electricity. 


John  A.  Luther,  for  many  years  engaged  in  the 
retail  trade  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  retiring  some  time 
ago,  died  recently  at  his  home  in  that  city,  aged 
75.  A  brother,  the  late  George  M.  Luther,  who 
was  formerly  associated  with  him,  was  one  of  the 
pioneers  in  the  manufacture  of  coal-handling  ma¬ 
chinery,  and  later  became  treasurer  of  the  C.  W. 
Hunt  Co. 
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Outlook  in  the  Retail 

Coal  Trade  at  Cincinnati. 

Eighty  Per  Cent,  of  Householders  Already 
Prepared  —  Steam  Coal  Users 
Apprehensive. 

The  local  retailers  have  reversed  their  methods 
of  doing  business  since  the  big  coal  shortage  that 
we  had  last  winter.  Heretofore,  when  we  first  felt 
the  nip  of  autumn  the  coal  dealers  immediately 
took  an  inventory  of  what  stocks  they  had  in  the 
yards,  how  their  order  books  stood,  and  then  sat 
down  and  ordered  so  many  cars  of  lump  or  what¬ 
ever  the  grade  might  be.  This  year,  in  the  hottest 
weather,  they  were  busy  putting  in  their  stock,  im¬ 
portuning  the  householder  to  buy  his  coal  and  put 
it  in  and  in  lots  of  cases  extending  credits  in  order 
to  get  the  coal  put  in  and  to  do  away  with  the 
worry  and  uncertainty  that  would  come  with 
another  winter. 

In  my  previous  letters  I  have  brought  out  the 
fact  that  over  80  per  cent  of  the  Cincinnati  house¬ 
holders  have  put  in  their  coal  for  the  winter  and 
the  remainder  cannot  be  induced  to  put  in  a  supply, 
as  they  prefer  to  gamble  on  the  weather  and  take 
their  chances.  From  an  outsider’s  standpoint  of 
view  it  looks  as  if  some  of  these  gamblers  on  the 
w'eather  will  be  up  against  it  this  year,  as  every 
one  of  the  operators,  retailers  and  practically  all 
business  men  seem  to  have  a  deep-seated  convic¬ 
tion  that  we  are  going  to  have  the  same  sort  of  a 
cold  winter  as  we  had  in  the  past  year. 

Dealers  Well  Stocked. 

In  looking  over  the  big  retail  yards  we  find  large 
piles  of  lump  coal  and  quite  a  healthy  supply  of 
other  prepared  sizes  and  in  most  cases  the  retailers 
have  passed  the  word  to  their  source  of  supply  to 
hold  back  on  prepared  coal  and  put  it  out  to  cus¬ 
tomers  on  the  line  and  to  ship  nothing  but  steam 
coal  to  the  retail  yards.  This  grade  of  coal  does 
not  hesitate  very  long  in  the  yards,  as  the  appetite 
of  practically  all  the  plants  that  are  working  on 
war  contracts  is  insatiable  and  the  demand  for  coal 
is  insistent.  Most  of  the  plants  have  a  storage 
supply,  but  it  is  not  over  the  limit  set  by  the  Fuel 
Administration,  and  when  the  cold  weather  comes 
and  steam  heat  will  have  to  be  turned  on  in  the 
big  floor  spaces  of  some  of  these  factories,  their 
reserve  pile  will  melt  like  a  snow  ball  in  a  furnace. 

Quite  a  few  manufacturers  are  quite  outspoken 
in  their  belief  that  a  forty-five  day  reserve  supply 
is  not  enough  when  you  take  into  consideration  the 
tie-ups  and  embargoes  that  necessarily  ensue  on 
the  railroads  with  the  coming  of  ice,  sleet  and 
heavy  snows.  It  will  be  quite  a  question  to  watch 
old  King  Borealis  settle  the  dispute  as  to  whether 
Mr.  Garfield  or  Mr.  Manufacturer  is  right  in  regard 
to  the  forty-five  day  storage  pile  rule. 

Zoning  Announcement  Woke  Buyers  Up. 

One  thing  that  sounded  like  a  big  bugaboo  when 
it  came  out  helped  the  retail  dealers  wonderfully 
at  Cincinnati.  The  local  Fuel  Administration  had 
been  busy  telling  the  retailers  to  advise  the  house¬ 
holders  to  get  their  supplies  of  coal  in  early,  and 
the  retailers  had  been  doing  their  best,  but  a  sort 
of  apathy  on  the  part  of  the  householders  was  ap¬ 
parent.  Then  came  the  news  that  West  Virginia 
coal  of  all  grades  was  to  be  zoned  out  of  Cincinnati 
and  for  a  month  or  so  there  was  “standing  room 
only’’  around  the  retail  coal  offices.  The  so-called 
apathy  had  vanished  and  nothing  but  energy'  was 
shown  byr  the  householder  who  was  sure  th^t  he 
could  use  nothing  but  West  Virginia  splint,  and  he 
must  have  it  at  once.  Retailers  worked  all  day  and 
part  of  the  night  taking  care  of  the  demand,  and 
by  the  middle  of  September  they  had  everybody 
fixed  up  and  the  retail  lump  market  started  to  sag 
and  at  present  is  at  a  dead  stand-still  in  Cincinnati. 

But  to  the  contrary,  if  a  salesman  goes  out  into 
the  country  around  Cincinnati  and  starts  to  sell 
lump  coal  he  will  be  crushed  by  the  avalanche  of 
orders.  The  line  trade  have  not  seen  a  lump  of 
coal  for  so  long  that  they  hardly  know  what  it 


looks  like.  They  are  fairly  well  fixed  on  run-of- 
mine  and  slack,  but  lump  is  a  missing  commodity 
in  their  yards. 

The  financial  situation  at  the  opening  of  this 
season  has  been  different  from  that  of  any  other 
season.  Most  of  the  retail  companies  deal  strictly 
on  a  cash  basis,  but  in  order  to  get  the  coal  into  the 
cellars  of  the  householder  and  to  clear  the  track 
as  much  as  possible  for  any  rush  this  winter  they 
went  out  of  their  stated  bounds  and  extended  credit 
to  people  that  were  not  in  position  to  pay  down 
the  entire  amount  for  their  coal  at  one  time.  This 
has  had  a  lot  to  do  with  the  well  cleaned  up  situa¬ 
tion  at  Cincinnati  and  the  retailers  say  that  their 
collections  are  coming  in  nicely.  This  sort  of  busi¬ 
ness  has  not  been  general,  as  most  of  the  retailers 
do  a  strictly'  cash  business,  but  it  has  been  done  in 
cases  like  the  ones  mentioned  above. 

The  local  Fuel  Administration  has  worked  well 
with  the  retail  people  of  Cincinnati  and  if  worst 
should  come  to  worst  the  Administration  is  per¬ 
fectly  competent  and  able  to  handle  the  situation 
nicely.  Another  thing  that  has  helped  the  situation 
in  the  past  is  the  wonderful  co-operative  spirit 
shown  by  competitors  in  the  retail  trade  here.  There 
used  to  be  a  time  before  this  war  came  when  cut¬ 
throat  competition  was  in  vogue,  but  war  has 
changed  all  these  things  the  world  over  and  it  is 
nothing  uncommon  to  see  one  retail  dealer  helping 
another  out  when  he  is  short  of  coal,  or  transporta¬ 
tion  facilities. 

Such  co-operation  is  necessary  to  maintain  equal 
prices,  move  coal  promptly  and  run  everything 
smoothly  so  that  there  will  be  no  shortage  at  any 
home  or  factory,  and  so  that  there  will  be  nothing 
left  to  even  delay  the  tiniest  bit  the  progress  of  the 
war.  Most  of  them  also  realize  that  this  is  the 
time  to  look  forward  and  make  a  comprehensive 
outline  for  the  future,  and  the  spirit  of  affiliation 
already  shown  has  helped  a  lot  toward  the  wonder¬ 
ful  work  that  has  been  done  by  them  the  past 
winter,  spring  and  summer  in  Cincinnati. 


Columbus  News  Notes. 

Ford  R.  Cate  and  D.  D.  Davidson  of  the  Cate- 
Churchman  Coal  Co.,  Detroit,  were  recent  business 
visitors  in  Columbus. 

Jerome  Watson,  Neffs,  Belmont  county,  has  been 
appointed  chief  mine  inspector  of  Ohio  to  succeed 
the  late  L.  D.  Devore,  who  died  several  months 
ago. 

R.  D.  Jeffers,  manager  of  the  western  Ohio  for 
the  West  Virginia  C.  &  C.  Co.,  has  returned  from 
a  business  trip  through  the  mining  districts  of  West 
Virginia. 

John  M.  Roan,  former  chief  State  mine  inspector 
and  more  recently  general  inspector  of  coal  under 
the  Federal  Fuel  Administration,  who  was  seriously 
injured  in  an  automobile  accident  at  Wellston  re¬ 
cently,  is  rapidly  recovering  at  Grand  Hospital  and 
will  soon  be  at  his  desk. 

P.  A.  Coen,  president  of  the  Ohio  Land  &  Ry. 
Co.,  and  also  of  the  Buckeye  Coal  &  Ry.  Co.,  has 
returned  to  his  desk  after  the  first  vacation  in  eight 
years.  Mr.  Coen  decided  to  take  several  weeks, 
but  he  found  that  the  influenza  epidemic  stopped 
his  touring  arrangements  and  that  he  was  unused 
to  loafing,  so  he  returned  after  an  eight-days’ 
layoff. 

A  special  advisory  production  committee  has  been 
named  to  cover  all  producing  fields  of  Ohio  by 
James  H.  Pritchard,  production  manager  for  the 
southern  Ohio  field,  and  J.  J.  Roby,  production 
manager  for  the  eastern  and  northern  Ohio  dis¬ 
tricts.  The  duty  of  the  committee  is  to  investigate 
all  questions  of  production  and  to  co-ordinate  the 
work  in  the  State.  One  of  the  big  features  is  to 
assist  in  the  coming  national  campaign  to  increase 
production.  The  committee  consists  of  S.  H.  Rob¬ 
bins,  president  of  the  Pittsburgh  Vein  Operators’ 
Association,  Cleveland ;  A.  A.  Augustus,  president 
of  the  Cambridge  Collieries  Co.,  Cleveland,  and  G. 
C.  Weitzell,  resident  vice-president  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Coal  Co.,  Columbus. 


Westchester  Dealers  Meet. 

Present  Resolutions  and  Memento  to  Retiring 
County  Administrator  Law. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  the  Retail  Coal  Merchants 
Association  of  Westchester  County  was  held  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Building  Trades  Employers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  34  West  33rd  Street,  New  York  City,  on  Oc¬ 
tober  18th.  Dinner  was  served  at  7  p.  m.,  and 
about  30  of  the  48  members  were  in  attendance. 

After  the  dinner,  President  Pruser  made  a  very 
appropriate  speech  to  W.  W.  Law,  Jr.,  who  had 
lately  resigned  as  County  Fuel  Administrator.  The 
following  engrossed  and  neatly  framed  resolutions 
were  then  presented  to  Mr.  Law: 

The  members  of  the  Retail  Coal  Merchants’ 
Association  of  Westchester  County,  New  York, 
having  learned  with  regret  of  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  Walter  William  Law,  Junior,  from  the  office 
of  Fuel  Administrator  for  Westchester  County  in 
order  to  accept  a  nomination  for  State  Senator, 
take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  to  Mr.  Law 
their  high  appreciation  of  the  capable,  just  and 
efficient  manner  in  which  he  has  discharged  the 
difficult  duties  of  his  office. 

The  consideration  which  he  has  invariably 
shown  to  the  members  of  the  Association  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  friendships  which,  we  trust,  will  prove 
enduring,  and  they  extend  to  him  their  best 
wishes  for  his ,  future  success  in  new  and  larger 
fields  of  endeavor. 

A  very  handsome  and  appropriate  pocket  match¬ 
box,  properly  engraved,  was  also  presented  to  him. 

Mr.  Law  responded  very  graciously,  expressing, 
himself  as  to  the  great  co-operation  and  friendly 
spirit  that  had  existed  between  the  Association  and 
his  office  while  he  was  the  incumbent. 

The  Association  also  showed  its  patriotic  spirit 
by  subscribing  to  $200  worth  of  Liberty  Bonds. 

There  were  various  other  matters  that  were  dis¬ 
cussed  generally,  and,  taken  as  a  whole,  it  was  one 
of  the  most  interesting  meetings  that  the  Associa¬ 
tion  has  held. 

There  are  still  27  dealers  of  the  county  who  are 
not  members  and  the  Membership  Committee  is  on 
their  trail,  and  no  doubt  ere  long  will  be  able  to 
report  100  per  cent. 

Proportions  of  Various  State  and  Domestic 
Sizes  in  Anthracite  Output. 

Commenting  on  the  advisibility  of  householders 
mixing  smaller  sixes  of  anthracite  with  that  ordi¬ 
narily  used,  Mercer  P.  Moseley,  Chief  of  Conserva¬ 
tion  for  New  York  State  says: 

“Consumers  of  anthracite  cannot  get  a  full  supply 
of  stove  and  chestnut  sizes.  The  reason  is  that 
only  41  per  cent  of  the  anthracite  mined  comes 
through  the  screens  in  these  two  favorite  sizes.  It 
would  be  extremely  wasteful  to  break  up  larger 
commercial  sizes  for  the  purpose  of  getting  more 
chestnut  and  stove  coal.  Half  the  re-broken  coal 
would  be  dissolved  into  pea,  buckwheat  and  dust. 
Not  a  pound  of  anthracite  is  wasted  by  the  trade. 

“In  anthracite  mining,  the  ‘run  of  the  mine’  is 
sorted  or  screened  into  the  various  commercial  sizes 
and  the  results  average  as  follows : 


Sizes.  Per  cent. 

Broken  and  larger  .  6 

Egg  .  13 

Stove  .  18 

Chestnut  .  23 

Pea  .  9 

Buckwheat  No.  1  .  13 

Smaller  sizes  .  18 


100 

“Mine  operators  do  all  that  is  possible  to  avoid 
producing  too  large  a  proportion  of  pea  and  smaller 
sizes.  Some  mines  yield  better  results  than  others, 
but  the  figures  given  are  the  correct  average  of 
the  Pennsylvania  anthracite  mines  for  the  first 
eight  months  of  1918,  and  they  have  varied  little 
in  recent  years.” 
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Anthracite  Distribution  Plan. 

State  Administrators  Fix  Allotments  and 
Committee  Sees  They  Are  Enforced. 

With  the  recent  orders  covering  distribution  of 
domestic  anthracite  to  various  New  Jersey  points, 
in  accordance  with  instructions  of  the  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration  for  that  State,  the  Anthracite  Committee 
of  the  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration,  has  about  com¬ 
pleted  arrangements  governing  distribution  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  of  virtually  every  ton  of 
domestic  anthracite  which  can  be  supplied  to  con¬ 
sumers  up  to  next  April. 

Since  April  1  last,  the  committee  has  controlled 
and  successfully  directed  distribution  of  some  45,- 
000,000  tons  of  anthracite.  This  has  been  done  in 
complete  accord  with  the  careful  allotment  of  domes¬ 
tic  anthracite  to  20  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  army  and  navy  and  other  essential  purposes, 
as  announced  by  the  committee  on  May  29,  with 
approval  of  Dr.  Garfield.  In  that  allotment,  each 
State  was  allowed,  as  the  maximum  amount  of  do¬ 
mestic  anthracite  it  could  have  for  all  purposes  dur¬ 
ing  the  current  coal  year,  a  specified  tonnage. 

Such  tonnages  were  fixed  to  make  the  largest  dis¬ 
tribution  to  anthracite  consuming  sections  and  on 
the  basis  most  equitable  to  the  whole  country,  in 
view  of  requirements  and  ability  to  get  other  fuels 
in  many  sections.  Thus  New  England  was  awarded 
nearly  17  per  cent  more  coal  than  the  1916-17  actual 
distribution;  the  Atlantic  States  12.7  per  cent  more, 
while  the  other  States  were  reduced  in  allotment  and 
some  cut  off  entirely. 

Distribution  by  the  Anthracite  Committee  in  each 
State,  as  to  cities  and  towns  and  other  points,  has 
been  and  is  being  made  in  accordance  with  direc¬ 
tions  of  the  State  Fuel  Administrators  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  States.  Thus  each  State  Fuel  Administrator 
has  the  disposition,  within  his  State,  of  the  tonnage 
allotment  for  the  coal  year  as  definitely  fixed  last 
May. 

Shipments  are  made  by  the  producers  and  dis¬ 
tributors  of  anthracite  in  compliance  with  orders 
of  the  Anthracite  Committee,  giving  effect  to  instruc¬ 
tions  of  State  Fuel  Administrators  as  to  distribu¬ 
tion  to  be  made  within  their  several  States.  Thus 
neither  the  industry  nor  the  Anthracite  Committee 
has  command  over  disposition  of  domestic  coal  which 
goes  to  the  various  States  under  the  May  29  allot¬ 
ment,  other  than  to  see  that  such  allotments  are 
kept  up  month  by  month. 

Each  State  Fuel  Administrator  presumably  knows 
the  best  needs  in  his  State,  and  what  each  city  and 
section  requires.  The  Anthracite  Committee  gov¬ 
erns  shipments  by  schedules  from  the  State  Fuel 
Administrators,  wdio  are  responsible  for  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  their  allotments. 


Reading’s  Bituminous  Shipments. 

Bituminous  coal  tonnage  of  the  Philadelphia  & 
Reading  Ry.  Co.  for  eight  months,  1918,  and  three 
years  previous,  is  shown  as  follows,  in  gross  tons : 


Months 

1915 

January  . . 

1,295,959 

February  . 

1,137,983 

March  . . . 

1,405,337 

April  . 

1,298,170 

May  . 

1,349,796 

June  . 

1,395,226 

July  . 

1,415,515 

August 

1,521,727 

Total  .. 

10,819,701 

1916 

1917 

1,717,182 

1,684,202 

1,696.357 

1,327,151 

1,718,270 

1,790,199 

1,560,834 

1,853,137 

1,442,493 

1,723,640 

1,359,288 

1,755,998 

1,514,195 

1,778,024 

1,609,012 

1.645,642 

12,617,631 

13,557,993 

1918 

1,400,157 

1,362,702 

1,940,911 

1,880,287 

1,540,880 

2,140,440 

2,122,620 

1,995,289 

14,383,286 


Shipments  during  August  increased  349,647  tons, 
or  21.2  per  cent.,  compared  with  same  month  last 
year,  while  for  the  eight  months  ended  August  31, 
there  was  an  increase  of  725,293  tons,  or  5.3  per  cent. 

It  is  perhaps  generally  understood  that  no  bi¬ 
tuminous  tonnage  originates  on  the  lines  of  the 
Philadelphia  &  Reading  Ry.  The  figures  specified 
above  embrace  tonnage  received  from  connecting 
lines  such  as  the  New  York  Central,  Baltimore  & 
Ohio,  Western  Maryland  and  the  Pennsylvania,  in¬ 
cluding  tonnage  indirectly  received  as  that  from 
the  B„  R.  &  P. 


West  Virginia  Mining  Notes. 

The  McBower  Coal  Co.  has  just  begun  shipments 
from  a  new  mine  at  Clendenin  over  the  Coal  &  Coke 
Railway. 

Motor  and  mining  machines  are  part  of  the  new 
equipment  just  added  to  the  plant  of  the  Coal  Fork 
Coal  Co.  at  Ohley,  on  Cabin  Creek. 

Work  is  being  pushed  on  the  new  plant  of  the 
Burch  Fork  Coal  Co.,  through  which  a  tract  of  coal 
land  on  Marsh  Fork  will  be  developed. 

The  Wyatt  Coal  Co.  has  purchased  and  is  having 
installed  at  its  plant  at  Laing,  on  Cabin  Creek,  an 
electric  hoist  as  well  as  other  new  equipment. 

The  Eureka  Coal  Co.  has  just  been  organized  with 
the  expectation  of  developing  coal  properties  in 
Monongalia  County.  Morgantown  men  are  prin¬ 
cipally  interested. 

The  Dana  Coal  Co.  has  put  the  finishing  touches 
on  its  new  plant  at  Dana,  on  Campbell’s  Creek,  in 
the  Kanawha  field  and  began  the  shipment  of  coal 
from  that  plant  this  week. 

As  a  precautionary  measure  against  the  flooding 
of  its  Acme  mine,  tjje  Cabin  Creek  Consolidated 
Coal  Co.  has  authorized  the  construction  of  a  mile 
of  rip  rap  on  Cabin  Creek. 

More  coal  will  shortly  be  shipped  from  the  Carbon 
plant  of  the  Carbon  Fuel  Co.,  which  has  a  number 
of  plants  on  Cabin  Creek.  A  new  opening  has  been 
driven  and  a  270-foot  chute  built. 

Although  the  by-product  plant  at  the  Domestic 
Coke  Corporation  of  Fairmont  will  be  built  by  the 
U.  S.  Government,  the  company  will  operate  the 
plant  itself.  Contracts  were  let  some  time  ago  by 
the  company  for  the  construction  of  the  plant,  and 
under  an  agreement  just  entered  into  the  products 
will  be  for  Government  use. 

Plans  for  an  increased  production  in  the  New 
River  and  Winding  Gulf  fields  were  made  at  a  re¬ 
cent  meeting  of  the  production  managers  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  held  at  the  Kanawha  Hotel,  Charleston.  The 
conference  was  attended  by  E.  E.  White,  Produc¬ 
tion  Manager  of  the  district;  S.  A.  Scott,  Assistant 
Production  Manager  for  the  New  River  field,  and 
George  Wolfe,  Assistant  Production  Manager  for 
the  Winding  Gulf  district,  and  about  20  Division 
Production  Managers  of  the  two  districts. 

Hope  has  been  revived  among  team-track  opera- 
'tors  in  Northern  West  Virginia  that  some  relief 
will  be  afforded  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  get  an 
adequate  supply  of  cars.  A  few  days  ago  assur¬ 
ances  were  given  Secretary  Patton  of  the  Northern 
West  Virginia  Coal  Operators’  Association,  who 
made  a  special  trip  to  Washington  to  secure  relief 
for  the  team-track  men,  that  new  rulings  would  be 
promulgated  in  the  near  future  by  the  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istration  and  that  under  such  rulings  it  would  be 
possible  for  the  team-track  operators  in  Barbour, 
Harrison,  Braxton,  Lewis,  Pendleton,  Randolph, 
Tucker,  Upshur  and  Webster  counties  to  secure  a 
supply  of  cars  commensurate  with  their  needs.  Lack 
of  cars  has  almost  put  the  team-track  men  out  of 
business  and  has  curtailed  the  output  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  State  to  a  very  appreciable  extent. 


Holland  May  Get  American  Coal. 

A  cable  from  the  Hague  to  the  Associated  Press 
says  that  announcement  was  made  at  the  American 
Legation  that  the  United  States  Government  had 
offered  to  place  at  the  immediate  disposal  of  the 
Dutch  Government  100,000  tons  of  coal  monthly  for 
the  next  twelve  months  or  until  the  end  of  the  war. 
The  coal  is  to  be  shipped  in  vessels  sent  from  Hol¬ 
land.  The  only  condition  to  this  offer  is  that  Hol¬ 
land  cease  sending  food  to  Germany. 

The  United  States  Government  suggests  that  opin¬ 
ions  be  exchanged  regarding  tonnage  required  for 
this  purpose  which,  it  is  suggested,  might  be  ar¬ 
ranged  for  by  the  shipment  of  the  balance  of  grain 
to  which  Holland  is  entitled  from  America  instead 
of  more  remote  ports.  This  would  insure  quicker 
and  more  regular  traffic  between  the  United  States 
and  Holland. 


W.  A.  SMOOT. 


W.  Albert  Smoot,  whose  portrait  appears  above, 
is  president  of  the  National  Retail  Coal  Merchants’ 
Association.  His  business  interests  are  with  the  firm 
of  W.  A.  Smoot  &  Co.  of  Alexandria,  Va.,  of  which 
he  has  been  president  since  the  death  of  his  father 
in  July,  1917. 

He  has  been  connected  with  that  firm  for  22  years 
and  has  devoted  his  entire  time  to  the  management 
of  the  business,  so  that  he  is  a  thoroughly  practical 
coal  man.  Besides  his  connection  with  the  National 
Association,  Mr.  Smoot  is  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Coal  Merchants’  Association  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  a  director  of  the  Alexan¬ 
dria  Chamber  of  Commerce,  of  which  he  was  for¬ 
merly  president,  and  also  a  member  of  the  State 
Legislature  of  Virginia. 

Being  a  thoroughly  capable  man  and  one  of  pleas¬ 
ant  personality  he  has  been  highly  successful,  in 
co-operation  with  other  able  coal  men  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  in  making  the  National  -Asso¬ 
ciation  a  live  organization  of  real  advantage  to  the 
retail  trade. 


“The  Foch  Plan  Beats  the  Gab  Fest.” 

Under  the  above  caption  the  American  Coal  Miner 
made  the  following  pointed  remarks  in  a  recent 
issue  : 

Why  swap  horses  while  crossing  the  creek? 

Somebody’s  likely  to  get  stung. 

Why  change  from  the  present  Foch  method  of 
chasing  the  Hun  out  of  France  and  Belgium?  It’s 
working  without  a  click,  hitch  or  skip. 

Even  the  Kaiser’s  troops  are  co-operating !  They 
keep  right  on  the  run — toward  Berlin. 

This  method  of  evacuating  the  devastated  terri¬ 
tory  cannot  be  beaten.  It  excels  the  round-table 
plan.  A  talk-fest  on  the  subject  would  last  for  a 
decade. 

Germany  has  done  so  many  varied  wrongs  to  the 
individual  nations  fighting  her  that  none  of  them 
could  agree  at  a  conference  on  what  reparation  the 
Huns  should  make.  So  nobody  wants  any  of  it. 

The  Foch  way  is  the  ONLY  way. 

It  is  capable,  efficient  and  effective.  It’s  getting 
results. 

Fritzie  is  not  marching  home  again — he’s  on  the 
dead  run.  He’s  panting  like  a  lizard  and  yells 
“kamerad”  at  every  jump.  Don’t  let  him  stop ! 

The  Foch  plan  of  evacuation  calls  for  lots  of 
coal  to  make  shells,  guns,  explosives — to  produce 
food,  clothing  and  other  supplies  for  the  Yank  sol¬ 
dier  who  is  doing  more  than  his  share  to  boot  the 
Hun  on  to  his  own  soil.  Keep  on  digging  coal. 
The  war  is  not  over — we’re  just  begun  to  fight. 
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JAMES  B.  NEALE 

Director  of  Production,  United  States  Fuel  Administration,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Too  Much  Commandeering. 

Buffalo  Trade  Complains  of  Extent  to  Which 
Tonnage  Is  Diverted. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  24. — “We  have  four  coal 
mines  on  a  single  line  of  railroad  in  western  Penn¬ 
sylvania,”  wails  a  Buffalo  operator,  “and  we  are  not 
allowed  to  say  a  word  about  its  distribution.  First 
it  is  ordered  to  the  railroads,  then  to  some  one  else 
who  must  have  it,  if  his  clamor  for  an  additional 
supply  catches  the  ear  of  the  distributor.  Mean¬ 
while  our  own  contracts,  no  matter  how  urgent  the 
need  of  filling  them,  are  held  up.  Sometimes  even 
waterworks  are  allowed  by  this  practice  to  get  within 
two  or  three  days  of  shutting  down,  right  in  this 
district,  too.” 

And  so  on.  This  is  a  sample  of  the  way  the  opera¬ 
tor  looks  on  the  situation,  with  someone  in  control 
of  his  coal  output  whom  he  considers  not  usually 
exercising  the  judgment  needed  to  keep  certain  vital 
interests  from  suffering. 

And  if  the  operator  is  complaining  the  jobber  is, 
of  course,  complaining  still  more.  He  gets  little 
chance  to  handle  coal,  and  he  sees  no  prospect  of 
anything  better.  In  fact,  he  is  pretty  certain  that 
the  zone  distributors  are  taking  what  little  business 
he  has  been  able  to  save. 

At  the  same  time,  the  situation  is  much  easier 
than  it  was.  There  is  a  good  deal  more  coal  in  con¬ 
sumers’  hands  today  than  there  was  six  or  even 
three  months  ago.  Coal  men  and  others  who  travel 
over  the  territory  commonly  supplied  by  operators 
and  jobbers  in  the  Buffalo  market  are  surprised  to 
see  the  amount  of  it.  Roughly  stated,  it  would 
seem  that  wherever  there  is  a  chimney  there  is  a 
good  pile  of  coal,  unless  the  smoke  stack  belongs 
to  a  prohibited  industry  such  as  a  brewery. 

Possibly  these  remarks,  heard  so  often  in  the 
coal  offices,  are  not  intended  as  complaints,  or  even 
as  criticism,  for  the  bitter  stage  of  uncertainty  on 
the  part  of  the  coal  man  is  past,  let  it  be  hoped. 
What  is  meant  is  that  the  trade  believes  there  are 
certain  official  distributors  who  have  friends,  or  that 
some  of  them  yield  to  the  man  who  makes  the  loud¬ 
est  demand  for  coal.  It  is  time  that  was  stopped, 
for  the  Fuel  Administration  now  has  the  ground 
well  under  its  feet  and  knows  where  the  coal  ought 
to  go. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  field  will  be  kept  in  hand  a 
little  better  and  that  the  distribution  of  coal,  so  long 
as  it  must  be  arbitrary,  will  be  made  with  strict 
mathematical  accuracy,  according  to  the  needs  of 
the  country  at  large. 


Stops  Forcing  of  Steam  Sizes. 

Acting  on  complaints  from  retail  dealers  that  they 
are  obliged  to  take  steam  sizes  of  anthracite  in  excess 
of  their  requirements  in  order  to  get  their  allot¬ 
ments  of  domestic  sizes,  the  Anthracite  Committee 
of  the  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration  has  notified  pro¬ 
ducers  and  shippers  that  they  must  give  each  dealer 
his  quota  of  prepared  sizes  regardless  of  whether 
he  takes  any  steam  coal  or  not. 

“This  committee,”  reads  the  notice  signed  by 
William  T.  Grier,  Secretary,  “is  informed  that  cer¬ 
tain  producers  and  distributors  are  forcing  steam 
sizes  of  coal  upon  buyers  who  are  entitled  to  do¬ 
mestic  sizes  only.  This  practice  the  committee  can¬ 
not  under  any  circumstances  permit  and  all  pro¬ 
ducers  and  distributors  will  be  held  responsible  by 
the  Federal  Fuel  Administration  for  either  beginning 
or  continuing  these  methods  of  moving  steam 
sizes.” 


A  retail  dealer  of  New  York  City  has  been  fined 
$1,000  for  his  alleged  violation  of  the  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istration's  ruling  to  the  effect  that  no  individual  con¬ 
sumer  shall  receive  more  than  two-thirds  of  his  an¬ 
nual  coal  supply  for  the  present,  and  a  retailer  at 
Providence,  R.  I.,  has  been  fined  $50  on  the  ground 
that  he  sold  a  ton  of  coal  at  a  higher  price  than  that 
fixed  by  the  Fuel  Administration.  In  both  cases  it 
was  ordered  that  the  money  be  turned  over  to  the 
Red  Cross. 


James  B.  Neale,  Director  of  Production  of  the 
U.  S.  Fuel  Administration,  is  a  coal  man  who  has 
suddenly  sprung  into  national  prominence  by  the 
able  manner  in  which  he  has  filled  a  Government 
office  calling  for  initiative,  tact  and  a  practical  knowl¬ 
edge  of  mining  conditions. 

His  work  lies  along  the  lines  of  stimulating  enthu¬ 
siasm,  efficiency  and  loyalty  among  both  operators 
and  mine  workers.  It  takes  personality  to  win  the 
confidence  and  hold  the  attention  of  such  a  body  of 
men,  in  order  that  their  enthusiasm  may  be  aroused 
to  the  proper  point,  and  it  requires  practical  coal 
mining  experience  to  develop  methods  for  securing 
increased  efficiency  at  plants  which  in  the  majority 
of  cases  were  being  operated  with  reasonable  effi¬ 
ciency  before  the  Fuel  Administration  started  its 
campaign. 

Mr.  Neale  has  both  the  personality  and  the  experi¬ 
ence,  and  his  success  in  speeding  up  production  in  the 
face  of  great  difficulties  is  one  of  the  remarkable 
achievements  of  a  year  of  big  things.  It  is  inevitable 
that  his  record  should  be  compared  with  that  of 


The  saving  of  coal  this  winter  through  the  more 
effective  use  of  lights  indoors  is  being  sought  by 
Mrs.  Clara  Brown  Lyman  of  New  York  in  a  cam¬ 
paign  under  her  direction  that  has  been  started  by 
the  Fuel  Administration.  Mrs.  Lyman  is  seeking  to 
save  at  least  a  third  of  the  electricity  and  gas  con¬ 
sumed  indoors  through  the  more  effective  use  of 
lights  and  their  arrangement  in  ways  through  which 
the  light  rays  may  be  used  to  best  advantage. 


Even  the  people  who  think  twice  before  doing  a 
thing  often  have  another  thought  coming  to  them 
after  they  do  it. 


,  1 1 . 
c'  13 

Charles  M.  Schwab  since  the  great  steel  man  took 
hold  of  the  ship-building  program,  and  the  Director 
of  Coal  Production  does,  not  suffer  by  the  compari¬ 
son. 

It  was  in  1896  that  Mr.  Neale  became  identified 
with  the  coal  mining  industry.  After  graduating 
from  Yale  University  in  June  of  that  year  he  went 
into  the  anthracite  mines  at  Pittston,  Pa.  Working 
up  through  the  different  branches,  he  became  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Mt.  Pleasant  colliery,  at  Scranton, 
in  1899.  Later  he  was  superintendent  of  the  Twin 
Shaft  and  Old  Forge  collieries  in  Duryea. 

In  1901  he  went  to  Schuylkill  County  as  president 
of  the  Buck  Run  Coal  Co.  and  opened  up  its  col- 
kery,  which  is  located  about  five  miles  west  of 
Minersville.  In  addition  to  being  at  the  head  of  the 
Buck  Run  company,  Mr.  Neale  is  president  of  the 
Darkwater  Coal  Co.  and  the  Locust  Dale  Coal  Co., 
in  the  anthracite  region ;  the  Sonman  Shaft  Coal  Co., 
with  bituminous  operations  in  Central  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  Canmore  Coal  Co.,  whose  mines  are  located 
in  the  Province  of  Alberta,  Canada. 


Destinations  of  N.  &  W.  Tonnage. 

August,  Eight  Months, 

- - -A - 


r~  -s  f  ^ 

Shipments  1917  1918  1917  1918 

Tide,  foreign  coal.  .  307,231  129,750  1,701.934  1,114,887 

Tide,  foreign  coke .  .  16,844  4,907 

Tide,  coast  coal -  215,338  597,050  2,100,345  3,892,840 

Other  domestic  coal. 2. 498. 303  2,081,849  18.668,263  15,300.794 

Other  domestic  coke  195,548  188.754  1,578,047  1,638,915 

Total  . 3,216,420  2,997,403  24,065,433  21,952,343 


The  fuel  administration  in  Frederick,  Md.,  has 
abolished  the  two-thirds  delivery  plan,  and  has 
established  a  one-ton  delivery  limit  until  further 
notice. 
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Trade  at  Minneapolis-St.  Paul. 


More  Restrictions  in  Consumption  Expected 

— Heavy  Rail  Movement  During  Winter. 

Indications  continue  to  point  to  a  shortage  in  the 
coal  supply  for  the  Northwest  for  the  winter.  The 
close  of  navigation  is  but  six  weeks  distant,  and  coal 
deliveries  to  the  docks  have  fallen  off  rather  than 
increased  during  the  past  fortnight  or  more.  There 
are  two  possibilities  of  meeting  the  situation  which 
threatens.  One  is  by  rushing  coal  through  from 
mines  all  rail  during  the  winter  and  the  other  is  to 
cut  down  on  consumption.  Probably  both  will  be 
resorted  to,  during  the  winter. 

The  shortage  will  not  develop  immediately,  for  the 
receipts  so  far — about  25  per  cent  short  On  hard  coal 
and  about  the  same  as  a  year  ago  on  soft — 
are  being  distributed  as  nearly  pro  rata  as  possible. 
With  even  an  approximate  distribution  equitably, 
the  shortage  will  not  develop  to  any  extent  until  the 
winter  is  well  on — probably  around  the  first  of  the 
year  with  dealers,  and  some  time  later,  with  con¬ 
sumers.  It  is  probable  that  the  fuel  administrators 
of  these  States  may  be  directed  to  limit  consumption 
to  plants  which  are  non-essential  during  the  coming 
weeks,  and  thereby  increase  the  stocks  available  for 
essential  and  consumer  needs.  And  in  the  two 
months  to  come,  soft  coal  from  the  Illinois  mines 
will  doubtless  augment  the  tonnage  already  de¬ 
livered. 

This  does  not  mean  that  close  economy  will  not 
be  required.  Consumers  may  be  put  on  something 
like  rations,  to.  enforce  better  firing,  while  steam 
plants  will  unquestionably  be  required  to  get  more 
out  of  their  coal  than  has  been  the  rule.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  need  of  shipping  much  coal  all-rail 
during  the  winter  may  be  avoided,  although  there  is 
always  a  moderate  tonnage  moved  here  from  the 
south. 

The  supply  of  cars  has  been  fairly  good,  on  the 
whole,  in  this  territory,  but  it  is  realized  that  they 
are  all  needed,  and  should  not  be  called  upon  to 
move  coal  in  the  winter  that  can  possibly  be  handled 
now. 

The  unsolvable  problem  of  the  winter  threatens 
to  be  the  supply  of  labor.  Between  the  drafts  and 
the  allurements  of  other  lines  of  works,  the  yard 
and  teamster  labor  for  coal  deliveries  has  been  cut 
down  to  the  vanishing  point,  and  there  is  much  less 
hope  of  cold  weather  bringing  any  additional  supply. 
In  other  years,  cold  weather  cuts  off  teaming  of 
building  materials  and  such  teamsters  are  then  will¬ 
ing  to  turn  to  handling  coal.  But  now  there  is  al¬ 
most  no  building  material  being  hauled,  owing  to 
government  limitations,  and  still  teamsters  are  at  a 
premium  in  the  coal  business.  G.  A.  W. 


Pocahontas  Output  Takes  Drop. 

Washington,  Oct.  24.— Influenza  in  the  Poca¬ 
hontas  district  is  not  gaining  much  headway,  but  its 
inroads  will  show  a  marked  effect  on  production 
since  October  15. 

Reports  forwarded  by  R.  D.  Patterson,  Production 
Manager,  to  James  B.  Neale,  Director  of  Production 
in  the  Fuel  Administration,  state  that  a  canvass  up 
to  last  Saturday  night  indicated  there  were  2,100 
cases  of  influenza  among  the  20,000  miners  in  that 
held.  Many  failed  to  work  because  other  members 
of  their  families  were  ill. 

Coal  carrying  railroads  also  are  among  the  suf¬ 
ferers,  and  an  estimate  forwarded  by  IMr.  Patterson 
shows  that  there  were  approximately  3,500  influenza 
cases  among  Norfolk  &  Western  employes  at  the 
time  the  canvass  of  miners  was  made.  The  United 
States  Public  Health  Service,  under  Surgeon  Gener¬ 
al  Blue,  has  been  co-operating  to  the  fullest  with 
the  United  States  Fuel  Administration  in  fighting 
the  epidemic  in  the  mining  districts. 


Final  report  of  the  committee  shows  that  the 
wholesale  coal  trade  of  Philadelphia  raised  $15,871,- 
100  for  the  Fourth  Liberty  Loan,  or  317  per  cent,  of 
its  quota ;  and  the  retail  coal  trade  of  that  city  sold 
$1,004,500,  or  502  per  cent,  of  its  quota.  Surely  this 
is  going  over  the  top ! 


Buffalo  Trade  Notes. 

The  influenza  is  reducing  the  mining  forces  terri¬ 
bly  in  some  of  the  mines,  never  to  return.  The 
Pittsburgh  &  Shawmut  Co.  reports  that  20  miners 
have  died  of  it  lately  at  the  Conifier  mine  alone. 

The  car  supply  is  better  than  it  was,  which  has 
to  do  with  making  the  bituminous  trade  dull.  A 
shipper  reported  this  week  that  he  had  had  a  car 
of  coal,  shipped  in  the  Pittsburgh  district,  delivered 
in  the  Welland  Canal  section  of  Canada  in  seven 
days. 

Anthracite  shippers  say  that  the  coal  they  send 
to  upper-lake  ports  is  shipped  out  about  as  fast  as  it 
gets  there.  This  may  mean  a  winter  shortage,  but, 
considering  the  size  of  the  shipment,  it  ought  to 
mean  that  the  consumers  are  demanding  it  as  fast 
as  it  is  available. 

The  harbor  fuel  situation  is  vexing  the  lake  trade 
considerably.  The  fuel  authorities  seem  to  think 
that  it  is  a  wise  thing  to  order  the  coal  away  from 
the  fueling  docks  and  leave  the  coal  shippers  with¬ 
out  enought  soft  coal  to  supply  the  steamer  that 
they  load.  This  does  not  facilitate  the  shipment  of 
coal  up  the  lakes  very  much. 

The  coal  men  went  over  the  top  gracefully,  as 
they  were  bound  to  do  in  the  making  up  of  their 
Liberty  Loan  quota,  though  they  do  not  deny  that 
they  had  to  work  for  it.  They  are  not  making  money 
as  they  should  to  assume  such  a  burden,  and  they  do 
not  yet  see  any  prospect  of  a  return  to  prosperity. 
Chairman  Irving  S.  Underhill  called  the  committee 
together  on  Saturday  night  for  a  congratulatory 
lunch  and  a  fine  informal  gathering  resulted. 

F'rank  A.  Halter  is  the  first  coal  man  of  Buffalo 
to  die  for  his  country.  He  enlisted  from  the  office 
of  the  Pennsy  Coal  Co.,  with  which  he  had  been  con¬ 
nected  for  some  years.  Twenty-five  and  unmarried, 
he  had  been  in  the  coal  business  practically  all  his 
active  life  and  he  was  much  esteemed  by  all  his 
associates.  He  was  missing  for  several  weeks  and 
it  was  not  till  a  few  days  ago  that  it  was  learned 
that  he  had  died  from  wounds  on  the  3d  of 
September. 


Exaggerated  Freight  Bills. 

Charles  S.  Allen,  Secretary  of  the  Wholesale  Coal 
Trade  Association  of  New  York,  prints  the  follow- 
announcement  in  the  most  recent  issue  of  his 
Bulletin : 

It  is  suggested  to  our  members  that  they  care¬ 
fully  check  the  extensions  on  freight  bills.  Several 
instances  have  arisen  in  which,  while  the  proper 
freight  rate  has  been  shown,  a  division  of  the  ex¬ 
tension  by  the  number  of  tons  has  demonstrated 
that  as  much  as  $1.15  per  ton  extra  has  been  added. 

‘The  matter  is  now  being  investigated  with  a  view 
to  haying  the  situation  corrected  but  in  the  mean¬ 
time  it  would  be  well  to  verify  all  extensions  and 
where  discrepancies  are  discovered,  to  bring  them 
to  the  attention  of  the  Secretary.” 


C.  A.  Magrath,  the  Canadian  Fuel  Controller,  has 
issued  the  following  statement  to  the  people  of 
Canada :  "In  view  of  the  extraordinary  demands  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States,  due  to  its  war  efforts, 
all  must  be  prepared  to  conserve  coal.  At  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  it  is  evident  that  the  users  of  hard  coal 
must  supplement  this  supply  by  a  certain  quantity 
of  soft  coal  and  wood.  While  this  war  is  on,  we 
must  be  prepared  to  adjust  ourselves  to  conditions 
that  may  affect  our  comfort,  especially  if  it  means 
greater  war  effort.” 


It  is  said  that  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  has 
suffered  more  than  any  other  eastern  road  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  number  of  operating  employes  laid  up 
with  the  influenza.  On  the  Connellsville  division  it 
is  estimated  that  fully  20  per  cent  of  the  trainmen 
are  off  duty  while  on  the  Cumberland  division  the 
percentage  of  absentees  is  about  42  per  cent,  and 
other  divisions  are  also  hard  hit.  The  effect  of  such 
a  condition,  coming  at  a  time  when  there  was  al¬ 
ready  a  shortage  of  men,  has  been  such  as  to  re¬ 
tard  traffic  movement  very  seriously. 


Bond  Quota  Over  Subscribed. 


New  York  Trade  Takes  $20,091,000  of 
Fourth  Liberty  Loan  Issue. 

Complete  returns  show  that  the  coal  trade  of 
Greater  New  York  exceeded  its  quota  of  $20,000,000 
in  the  Fourth  Liberty  Loan  campaign  by  a  safe 
margin.  The  final  figures  show  a  total  of  $20,091,000 
taken  by  the  wholesale  and  retail  interests,  includ¬ 
ing  subscriptions  placed  through  the  Coal  Trade 
Committee  by  some  of  the  transportation  people 
and  others  having  business  relations  with  the  trade. 

About  50  per  cent,  of  the  total  amount  was  raised 
during  the  last  three  days  of  the  campaign,  when 
some  of  the  large  mining  companies  came  in  with 
big  additions  to  their  initial  subscriptions,  and, 
together  with  a  vast  number  of  smaller  subscrip¬ 
tions,  brought  about  a  very  successful  outcome.  At 
the  trade  luncheon  in  the  Whitehall  Club  on  Friday 
of  last  week  nearly  $1,000,000  in  bonds  were  dis¬ 
posed  of  in  less  than  two  hours’  time. 

Below  is  a  list  of  the  subscriptions  for  $50,000 
and  over,  as  reported  by  the  committee,  which  in 
some  cases  include  the  amounts  taken  by  affiliated 
interests,  officers  and  employes : 


Pennsylvania  Coal  Co.  and  Hillside  C.  & 


I.  Co . . . 

Berwind-White  Coal  Mining  Co . 

Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co . 

D.,  L.  &  W.  Coal  Co . 

Burns  Brothers  . 

Lehigh  &  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Co . 

Castner,  Curran  &  Bullitt . 

Texas  &  Pacific  Coal  Co . 

N.  Y.,  Susq.  &  Western  Coal  Co . 

Williams  &  Peters . 

Whitney  &  Kemmerer  . 

Northwestern  Mining  &  Ex.  Co . 

Blossburg  Coal  Co . 

Dickson  &  Eddy . 

Clinchfield  Fuel  Co . 

Madeira,  Hill  &  Co . 

Wm.  C.  Atwater  &  Co . 

W.  A.  Marshall  &  Co . 

N.  Y.  &  Philadelphia  C.  &  C.  Co . 

Pennsylvania  C.  &  C.  Corp . . 

F.  A.  Potts  &  Co . 

Mill  Creek  Coal  Co.  and  ’  Vinton  Col- 

leries  Co . 

American  Coal  Co . 

Beech  Creek  C.  &  C.  Co . 

Scranton  &  Lehigh  Coal  Co . ’  /  ’  ’ 

M.  A.  Hanna  &  Co . 

Meeker  &  Co . . . 

Hartmann-Blanchard  Co . 

Coal  &  Iron  National  Bank . 

Bank  of  New  York . 

Staples  Transportation  Co . ’ 

Wittenberg  Coal  Co . 

Scranton  &  Wyoming  Coal  Co . . 

Sterling  Coal  Co . 

Adelphia  Coal  Co . ’ 

West  End  Colliery  Co . \  \ 

Price-Pancoast  Coal  Co . 

Willard,  Sutherland  &  Co . .  .  .  .  .  . 

Maryland  Coal  Co.  of  W.  Va... ...... ... 

Pattison  &  Bowns . 

W.  P.  W.  Haff . 

M.  &  J.  Tracy . 

Regia  Coal  Co . 


$4,150,000 

3,495,500 

2,010,900 

2,000,000 

926,800 

750,000 

500,000 

500,000 

500,000 

418.950 
416,300 
350,000 
300,000 
281,000 
275,000 
180,000 
150,000 

130.950 
128,600 
120,600 
120,000 

120,000 

110,650 

110,000 

110,000 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

90,000 

85,000 

85,000 

75,600 

72,000 

60,000 

60,000 

52,200 

52,000 

50,900 

50,550 

50,000 

50,000 


Quite  a  rush  of  customers  at  some  coal  offices 
the  last  few  days  as  the  chilly  spell  struck  one  town 
and  another.  With  the  shortage  of  help  it  is,  per¬ 
haps,.  difficult  for  dealers  and  their  clerks  to  face 
the  situation  with  entire  complacency.  They  should 
make  every  effort  to  do  so,  however,  especially  now 
that  in  so  many  States  the  ladies  have  the  vote.  In 
some  offices  that  have  come  under  our  personal  ob¬ 
servation,  the  way  that  the  man  behind  the  counter 
lays  down  the  law  is  somewhat  reminiscent  of  the 
old  days  of  the  Tombs  Police  Court.  With  the 
Government  taking  everything  in  hand,  the  ladies 
may  have  a  law  passed  that  all  dealers  who  do  not 
pass  an  examination  in  etiquette  shall  be  eliminated 
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Buckwheat  Gaining  Ground  as  Domestic  Fuel. 

Particular  Headway  Has  Been  Made  of  Late,  in  New  York  and  Connecticut,  the  Fuel 
Administrator  of  Latter  State  Having  Started  an  Educational  Campaign. 


LOUIS  J.  SPIER 

Louis  J.  Spier,  who  recently  resigned  as  secretary 
of  Olin  J.  Stephens,  Inc.,  is  now  associated  with 
Joseph  Gordon,  the  well-knewn  retail  dealer,  whose 
yard  is  located  at  38th  Street  and  the  East  River. 

Mr.  Spier  was  with  the  Stephens  firm  from  1897 
until  a  couple  of  weeks  ago.  Before  entering  the 
coal  business  he  was  connected  with  the  Wagner 
Palace  Car  Co.,  and  had  charge  of  the  distribution 
of  cars  for  the  New  York  Central  between  New 
York  and  Buffalo.  He  is  popular  in  the  trade,  hav¬ 
ing  a  wide  circle  of  friends  among  both  the  whole¬ 
sale  and  retail  interests. 


The  use  of  No.  1  buckwheat  for  heating  purposes 
has  made  considerable  headway  since  last  winter  in 
the  East.  In  New  York  State  and  New  Jersey  its 
use  is  confined  by  the  Fuel  Administration  to  busi¬ 
ness  buildings,  apartment  houses,  hotels,  theatres 
and  a  few  other  consumers  of  that  class,  except 
when  a  special  permit  is  granted  to  a  manufacturer 
who  may  be  peculiarly  situated. 

Many  apartment  houses  and  other  buildings  that 
formerly  used  one  of  the  larger  sizes  have  changed 
their  equipment  so  as  to  burn  buckwheat,  and  in 
some  cases  rice  or  No.  2  buckwheat.  The  number 
making  the  change  would  have  been  much  larger, 
according  to  coal  dealers,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
difficulty  of  getting  new  grates  under  present  con¬ 
ditions. 

In  some  cases  buckwheat  is  being  used  by  the 
owners  of  private  residences  usually  in  conjunction 
with  the  domestic  sizes.  Considerable  progress  in 
this  direction  has  been  made  in  Connecticut,  where 
Thomas  W.  Russell,  the  State  Fuel  Administrator, 
has  been  carrying  on  a  propaganda  with  that  object 
in  view.  He  has  had  circulars  prepared  for  dis¬ 
tribution  to  the  public,  telling  people  how  to  use 
buckwheat  in  stoves  and  furnaces,  in  admixture 
with  their  regular  sixes. 

This  circular  says  that  when  banking  fires  for  the 
night  a  small  amount  of  buckwheat  should  be 
spread  over  the  top  of  the  fire,  being  careful  to 
leave  a  thin  bright  spot  at  the  side  or  back  of  the 
fuel  bed.  In  mild  weather  some  buckwheat  may  be 
used  during  the  day.  A  bed  of  ashes  should  be 
carried  on  the  grate  to  prevent  the  fine  coal  from 
running  through  into  the  ash  pit.  The  amount  of 


buckwheat  which  can  be  successfully  burned  wi.l 
depend  upon  draft  available  and  the  care  exercised 
in  firing,  but  there  should  be  little  difficulty  in  using 
one  shovelful  of  buckwheat  to  four  of  the  coarser 
coals.  Where  the  draft  is  strong  it  may  be  possible 
to  burn  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  small  fuel. 

Directions  for  Using  Buckwheat. 

The  circular  concludes  with  the  following  de¬ 
tailed  instructions  for  using  buckwheat  in  furnaces: 

“1.  Storage.  Provide  a  place  for  buckwheat  coal 
in  your  cellar,  either  a  separate  box  or  coal  bin. 
Don't  mix  it  with  the  larger  size  coal.  Have  a 
place  for -each  size. 

“2.  Day  Mixture.  Fire  one  shovelful  of  buckwheat 
to  three  or  four  of  larger  size. 

"3.  Night  Mixture.  Use  more  buckwheat  than 
large  coal  when  banking  fire  at  night.  The  buck¬ 
wheat  coal  will  keep  well  and  will  not  give  out  as 
much  heat.  Find  by  trial  how  much  buckwheat  coal 
you  need  to  keep  fire  all  night.  Find  by  trial  how 
to  set  the  dampers  to  make  the  fire  keep.  Don  t 
close  furnace  until  the  flame  appears  on  top  of  the 
coal. 

“4.  Straight  Buckwheat  Coal.  With  a  furnace  of 
ample  size  and  good  draft,  buckwheat  coal  can  be 
burned  alone  with  good  results.  Start  the  fire  with 
wood  and  large  size  coal.  New  grates  are  not 
needed.  Shake  down  ashes  when  lire  is  hot.  Stop 
shaking  ash  when  first  live  coal  appear.  Always 
leave  some  ashes  on  the  grate. 

“Buckwheat  coal  will  replace  from  15  to  30 
per  cent,  of  the  larger  size.  It  will  pay  you  to 
try  it.” 


Pittsburgh  Is  Regulating  Its  Household 
Coal  Supply. 

Pittsburgh  dealees  continue  to  receive  just  enough 
coal  to  keep  their  trade  supplied,  and  until  there  is 
an  increase  in  the  production,  there  is  little  likeli¬ 
hood  of  them  getting  as  much  coal  as  they  need  to 
give  their  customers  a  full  winter's  supply. 

Fuel  Administrator  D.  W.  Kuhn  this  week  issued 
another  order  to  retailers  requiring  them  to  secure 
from  their  customers  assurances  that  they  had  not 
ordered  coal  from  other  dealers,  in  their  anxiety  to 
get  a  supply.  To  put  it  the  other  way,  the  domestic 
coal  consumer  must  purchase  his  coal  from  the  near¬ 
est  dealer  to  his  home,  no  matter  whether  he  for¬ 
merly  had  been  dealing  with  another  dealer.  He 
likewise  cannot  buy  from  more  than  one  dealer. 

This  order  was  brought  about  by  the  actions  of 
some  of  the  hoarders  or  in  other  words  those  con¬ 
sumers  who  would  order  from  two,  three  or  more 
dealers  until  they  got  all  the  coal  they  wanted,  and 
then  they  would  refuse  to  accept  any  coal  that  came 
after  that  time.  This  scheme  for  getting  more  than 
a  fair  share  was  called  to  the  attention  of  Mr.  Kuhn, 
and  the  result  is  practically  a  rationing  system. 

Domestic  consumers  in  the  outlying  hill  districts 
are  getting  more  coal  than  those  in  the  center  and 
low  parts  of  the  city.  The  retail  men  expect  that 
by  the  time  the  lake  season  closes  they  will  have  the 
bulk  of  the  long  hard  hauling  done,  and  that,  when 
the  increased  supply  is  at  hand,  they  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  meeting  the  demands  of  their  customers. 

Spanish  influenza  appeafs  to  be  on  the  increase 
in  Ohio,  although  it  is  not  as  bad  as  in  some  other 
states.  It  is  having  a  marked  effect  on  the  produc¬ 
tion  from  every  producing  area,  but  principally  in 
the  Pomeroy  Bend  district  where  the  output  is 
reduced  fully  50  per  cent  through  the  epidemic. 
The  Maynard  Coal  Co.  reports  that  five  heads  of 
its  operating  organization  in  the  Pomeroy  Field  are 
down  with  the  influenza. 


There  is  no  tax  on  the  use  of  kind  words.  Give 
your  vocabulary  a  tryout  today. 


Cincinnati  Feels  Effects. 

Epidemic  Plays  Havoc  with  Coal  Trade 
of  the  Middle  West. 

Shortage  of  labor  and  train  crews  and  the  epi¬ 
demic  of  influenza  in  the  district  west  of  St. 
Albans,  W.  Va.,  and  in  eastern  Kentucky,  whence  the 
supply  of  slack  and  run-of-mine  for  the  Cincinnati 
market  necessarily  must  come  because  of  the  buel 
Administration’s  restrictions,  has  slowed  down  the 
shipment  of  these  grades  in  the  past  week.  The 
local  market  is  crowded  with  steam  coal,  and  con¬ 
sequently  the  demand  for  this  brand  is  soft. 

Last  week  the  car  movements  on  the  L.  &  N. 
in  particular  were  bad.  This  week  the  situation 
has  greatly  improved,  but  the  epidemic  has  stricken 
many  of  the  coal  train  crews.  There  are  plenty 
of  cars  at  the  mines  but  the  influenza  spread  has 
taken  its  toll  of  victims  in  the  Hazard  district  in 
eastern  Kentucky,  and  consequently  there  is  no 
loading  to  talk  about  going  on.  The  labor  situa¬ 
tion  which  the  draft  has  already  brought  to  a 
serious  point  is  intensified  by  the  epidemic  and  it 
is  estimated  that  the  production  of  coal  in  eastern 
Kentucky  will  be  curtailed  by  more  than  50  per 
cent  before  the  week  is  out. 

The  Government  is  doing  all  in  its  power  to 
combat  the  dread  malady  and  is  shipping  such 
medical  supplies  and  assistance  which  are  available 
to  those  districts  via  Cincinnati.  This  work  is  being 
done  under  direction  of  Production  Committees. 
Decreased  Half  By  Sickness. 

R.  A.  Hord,  district  fuel  representative  for  the 
eastern  Kentucky  district,  says  that  the  production 
of  coal  in  the  Hazard  field  has  been  decreased  50 
per  cent,  on  account  of  influenza.  Five  mines 
belonging  to  the  Hazard  Coal  Corporation  have 
entirely  suspended.  There  were  200  cases  at  Camp 
Lothan  and  100  cases  at  Camp  Lenut  on  Tuesday. 
This,  with  the  crest  of  the  epidemic  still  far  away 
and  with  little  professional  attention  for  the  stricken 
miners,  it  is  easy  to  deduct  that  the  number  of 
cases  will  grow  as  the  week  progresses. 

Production  of  coke  also  has  been  curtailed  be¬ 
cause  of  the  epidemic  and  labor  shortage.  It  is 


practically  impossible  to  get  labor  for  the  coke 
ovens.  The  influenza  and  labor  shortage  have 
played  havoc  with  the  production  of  coke,  and  con¬ 
sequently  the  situation  is  bad. 

The  one  bright  spot  in  the  local  situation  is  that 
not  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  householders 
have  failed  to  put  in  their  winter  supply  and  it  is 
believed  that  there  will  be  no  cause  to  worry  from 
that  score.  •  Of  those  householders  who  have  not 
stocked  up  for  the  winter  the  majority  are  in  that 
class  which  have  no  storage  facilities — namely,  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  poorer  tenement  districts. 

The  closing  orders  of  the  Board  of  Health,  which 
put  a  ban  on  picture  shows,  theatres,  churches, 
schools  and  all  public  meetings,  has  resulted  in  a 
saving  of  fuel  to  some  extent.  The  order  has  been 
in  force  three  weeks  now,  with  every  prospect  of 
being  carried  out  for  a  fortnight  longer. 


First  Half-Year  Celebrated. 

The  staff  of  Saward’s  Journal  held  an  informal 
dinner  at  the  Cafe  Lafayette  on  Thursday  evening. 
There  were  present,  also,  Frank  C.  Saward  and 
Ernest  W.  Saward,  representing  with  their  brother, 
directly  and  indirectly,  the  entire  ownership  of  the 
Coal  Trade  Journal. 

The  purpose  was  to  celebrate  the  progress  made 
by  Saward’s  Journal  since  April  24,  the  day  the 
executors  of  the  estate  of  the  late  F.  E.  Saward 
essayed  to  try  their  hand  at  the  publishing  game  and 
deposed  the  old  management  of  the  Coal  Trade 
Journal. 

While  we  have  not  yet  reached  the  point  where 
new  orders  can’t  be  accommodated,  we  can  safely 
say  that  few  papers  have  achieved  the  same  degree 
of  success  in  so  short  a  time.  It  is  often  a  matter 
of  years  to  get  an  even  break. 

We  extend  our  hearty  thanks  to  those  who  have 
contributed  to  this  result. 


Arch  Coleman,  of  the  City  Fuel  Co.,  of  Minne¬ 
apolis,  is  chairman  of  the  republican  committee  for 
the  county,  and  is  very  busy  with  the  closing  of  the 
campaign.  Despite  the  quiet  character  of  the  elec¬ 
tion  this  fall,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  work  connected 
with  the  campaign. 
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Bituminous  Output  Continues  on  Down  Grade. 

Central  Pennsylvania,  Somerset  County,  Southern  West  Virginia  and  Indiana  Among  District. 
Reporting  Material  Falling  Off  Owing  to  Labor  and  Car  Shortages. 


The  production  of  bituminous  coal  during  the  week 
ended  October  12  is  estimated  at  12,321,000  net  tons, 
by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  a  decrease  compared 
with  the  week  preceding  of  273,000  tons  or  2.2  per 
cent,  but  an  increase  over  the  corresponding  week 
of  last  year  of  1,317,000  net  tons  or  12  per  cent.  The 
average  production  per  working  day  during  the  cur¬ 
rent  week  is  estimated  at  2,053,000  net  tons,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  2,099,000  tons  during  the  week  of  October 
5,  and  1,834,000  tons  during  the  week  of  October  12, 
1917. 

Bituminous  coal  production  during  the  month  of 
September,  1918,  is  estimated  at  51,687,031  net  tons, 
and  exceeds  production  during  the  same  month  of 
1917  bv  6,579,073  tons  or  14.6  per  cent.  September 
production,  limited,  first,  by  loss  of  time  on  Labor 
Day,  second,  lost  of  time  on  Registration  Day,  and 
third,  by  the  short  month,  was  approximately  4,000,- 
000  net  tons  less  than  production  during  either  July 
or  August,  and  fell  slightly  below  the  production 
of  June,  but  exceeded  all  records  prior  to  June,  1918. 

bor  the  first  six  months  of  the  coal  year' 1918, 
production  of  bituminous  coal  is  estimated  at  312,- 
282,414  net  tons,  as  against  274,537,172  tons  during 
the  same  period  of  1917,  or  an  increase  of  37,745,242 
net  tons  or  13.7  per  cent. 

The  requirements  during  these  first  six  months 
of  coal  year  1918,  however,  exceeded  the  produc¬ 
tion  during  these  months  of  last  year  by  49,448,828 
net  tons,  so  that  even  with  the  large  increase,  pro¬ 
duction  during  the  first  half  year  fell  11,703,586  net 
tons  or  3.7  per  cent  behind  the  estimated  require¬ 
ments,”  says  a  statement  issued  by  the  Survey. 

Output  for  Year  to  Date. 

Production  for  the  first  nine  months  of  the  cal¬ 
endar  year  1918  is  estimated  at  447,905,672  net  tons, 
an  increase  over  the  same  nine  months  of  last  year 
of  36,179,783  tons  or  8.7  per  cent.  This  tremendous 
increase  over  last  year  was  really  brought  about  dur¬ 
ing  the  months  of  July,  August  and  September,  the 
increase  during  this  period  amounting  to  24,234,681 
net  tons  or  17.4  per  cent,  and  more  than  doubled  the 
improvement  that  occurred  during  the  first  six 
months  of  the  calendar  year,  the  increase  during  this 
period  over  last  year  amounting  to  but  11,945,102 
net  tons,  or  4.4  per  cent. 

Bituminous  coal  dumped  at  lake  ports  (including 
bunker),  during  the  week  ended  October  12,  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  large  tonnage  dumped  during  the  week 
preceding  by  3.7  per  cent  and  is  estimated  at  1,240,848 
net  tons.  Compared  with  the  weekly  average  during 
the  period  July  1  to  date,  the  current  week’s  ton¬ 
nage  was  147,907  tons  or  13.5  per  cent  in  excess 
1  he  total  dumping  for  the  year  to  date  now  amounts 
to  23,940,060  net  tons. 

New  England  Shipments  Decrease  20  Per  Cent. 

Shipments  of  bituminous  coal  to  New  England 
during  the  week  ended  Saturday  morning,  October 
12,  aie  estimated  at  465,350  net  tons,  a  decrease  com- 
pared  with  the  week  preceding  of  20.9  per  cent.  Rail 
receipts  during  the  week  are  estimated  at  165,216  net 
tons,  a  decrease  of  8.6  per  cent  compared  with  the 
week  preceding,  and  tidewater  shipments  which  are 
estimated  at  300,134  net  tons,  decreased  26.4  per  cent. 

Bituminous  coal  to  New  England  for  the  coal  year 
to  date  is  estimated  at  15,539,368  net  tons,  of  which 
total  receipts  by  rail  are  estimated  at  5,932  754  tons 
and  tidewater  shipments  at  9,606,614  tons. 

Shipments  from  all  tidewater  harbors  during  the 
week  ended_  Saturday  morning,  October  12,  amount¬ 
ed  to  804,657  net  tons,  or  15.5  per  cent  behind  per- 
formance  of  the  week  preceding.  All  harbors  report 
a  falling  off  in  tonnage  loaded,  Baltimore  dropping 
behind  33.5  per  cent  compared  with  the  week  pre¬ 
ceding,  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  18.8  per  cent, 
and  Hampton  Roads,  6.3  per  cent.  Current  week’s 
shipments  from  each  harbor  also  fell  behind  the 
weekly  average  for  the  coal  year  to  date.  Estimates 
place  the  total  shipments  of  bituminous  coal  from 


all  harbors  from  April  1  to  date  at  25,238,928  net 
tons. 

Improvement  was  reported  during  the  week  in 
northern  and  central  Ohio,  Hazard  and  Northeastern 
Kentucky  fields,  Alabama  and  Kansas  and  Missouri. 
In  the  Kentucky  fields  the  improvement  is  attributed 
to  better  transportation  conditions,  in  Northern  and 
central  Ohio  to  less  mine  disability,  in  Alabama  ~o 
both  of  the  abwe  mentioned  causes  and  better  labor 
conditions  in  Kansas  and  Missouri  to  other  causes. 

Material  falling  off  in  production  is  reported  by 
the  operators  in  Indiana,  Central  Pennsylvania  and 
Somerset  County,  high  volatile  district  of  south 
West  Virginia  and  in  southwestern  Virginia.  In 
Jndiana,  Somerset  County,  and  in  the  high  volatile 
district  of  south  \\  est  Virginia  decreased  production 
is  attributed  to  shortage  of  coal  cars.  In  Central 
Pennsylvania  and  southwestern  Virginia  shortage 
of  labor  was  the  limiting  factor.  Lack  of  market 
in  the  far  western  states  caused  slightly  greater 
losses  of  time  than  during  the  week  preceding. 

The  production  of  beehive  coke  in  the  United 
States  during  the  week  ended  October  12  is  estimated 
at  597,000  net  tons,  an  increase  over  the  week  pre¬ 
ceding  of  23,000  net  tons  or  approximately  4  per 
cent 

Operating  conditions  in  the  by-product  industry 
during  the  week  ended  October  12  were  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  as  reported  by  the  operators  for  the 
week  preceding. 

Well-Known  Maryland  Interests  Purchase 
Kentucky  Mining  Property 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Oct.  24.— Unusual  activity  is 
manifested  in  the  southern  Indiana  and  western  Ken- 
tuckv  mining  fields  relative  to  developing  new  opera- 
tions  and  organizing  new  coal  companies.  The  Ster¬ 
ling  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  whose  property  is  situated  at 
Daniel  Boone,  Ky.,  has  been  taken  over  by  Mary¬ 
land  capitalists  and  re-organized  under  the  name  of 
the  Sterling  Coal  Co.,  with  general  offices  at  Madi- 
sonville,  Ky.  The  capital  stock  is  placed  at  $20,000, 
and  the  incorporators  are:  William  G.  Coale  and 
Henry  J.  Click,  Cumberland,  Md.;  Carroll  Patter¬ 
son,  Bloomington,  Md.,  and  Paul  G.  Gannin  West 
Port,  Md. 

Another  new  company  incorporating  is  the  Peer¬ 
less  Coal  Co.,  of  Hopkins  County,  Kentucky. 

1  he  Ingle  Coal  Co.,  of  Evansville,  Ind.,  of  which 
David  Ingle,  pioneer  coal  man,  is  president,  is  com¬ 
pleting  five  miles  of  new  railroad  to  the  town  of 
Arthur,  Pike  County,  Ind.,  connecting  a  new  opera¬ 
tion  known  as  Ayrshire  Mine  No.  8.  This  working 
will  be  the  largest  in  the  Ayrshire  field  when  com¬ 
pleted.  The  company  is  erecting  a  number  of  dwell¬ 
ings  for  miners,  built  of  tile  and  on  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  plan. 

The  Globe  Coal  Co.,  of  Indianapolis,  which  is  de¬ 
veloping  a  big  strip  mine  in  Pike  County,  expects 
to  be  taking  out  coal  within  the  next  30  days.  The 
company  is  building  a  short-line  railroad  from  Sugar 
Ridge,  connecting  with  the  main  line  of  the  Southern 
Railway,  and  expects  to  have  the  work  finished 
within  a  few  weeks.  The  company  is  preparing  to 
operate  a  4j4-foot  vein  of  coal. 

The  Pike  County  Coal  Co.,  whose  tipple  and  hous¬ 
ings  were  burned  a  few  weeks  ago,  has  a  force  of 
three  shifts  rebuilding  the  plant.  A  new  steel  tipple 
is  being  erected  around  a  temporary  structure.  The 
mine  was  recently  electrified. 


The  general  understanding  of  the  situation  with 
respect  to  shortage  of  coal,  necessary  routine  in 
order  to  secure  tonnage,  etc.,  has  caused  such  a  spirit 
of  preparedness  to  prevail  on  the  part  of  consumers 
that  in  most  cases  where  financial  ability  has  per¬ 
mitted  it  the  winter’s  requirements  have  been  or¬ 
dered,  and  so  there  will  not  be  the  usual  influx  of 
eleventh-hour  buyers  that  ordinarily  makes  itself 
evident  with  the  first  touch  of  cold  weather 


Railroads  Must  Pay  Jobber. 


When  His  Coal  Is  Confiscated  Settlement 
Must  Be  Made  on  Equitable  Terms. 

Washington,  Oct.  24.— The  Fuel  Administration 
has  made  an  important  concession  to  the  jobbers  by 
issuing  a  ruling  providing  for  the  payment  of  the 
regular  commission  on  coal  owned  by  middlemen 
and  confiscated  by  the  railroads  for  their  own  use. 
Heretofore  the  practice  has  been  for  the  railroads 
to  make  settlement  direct  with  the  operators  at  the 
mine  price,  disregarding  the  jobber  entirely,  even 
when  he  had  bought  and  paid  for  the  coal  so  ’taken. 
Thus,  the  jobber  lost  not  only  his  profit  on  the  ton¬ 
nage  involved,  but  as  replacement  was  often  difficult 
his  loss  of  business  through  railroad  confiscations 
was  often  a  serious  matter,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
confusion  caused  when  the  coal  taken  had  been  paid 
for  by  the  middleman. 

Below  is  the  text  of  the  Fuel  Administration’s 
order  regarding  this  matter: 

It  appearing  to  the  United  States  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
trator  that  the  regulation  in  reference  to  the  price 
permitted  to  be  paid  for  coal  confiscated  in  transit 
by  a  railroad  should  be  modified. 

The  United  States  fuel  Administrator,  acting 
under  authority  of  an  Executive  Order  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States,  dated  August  23,  1917, 
appointing  said  Administrator  and  of  subsequent 
Executive  Orders  and  in  furtherance  of  the  purpose 
of  said  Orders  and  of  the  Act  of  Congress  therein 
referred  to  and  approved  August  10,  1917, 

‘‘Hereby  orders  and  directs  that  paragraph  14  of 
Publication  No.  9,  dated  October  6,  1917,  as  amended 
by  order  effective  January  2,  1918,  be  further 
amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows : 

Regulation  concerning  coal  confiscated  by  a  Rail¬ 
road  : 

\\  here  coal  has  been  confiscated  in  transit  by  a 
railroad  for  its  own  use  the  railroad  confiscating 
such  coal  may  pay  to  the  owner  thereof  the  applicable 
Government  mine  price  at  date  of  confiscation,  plus 
any  transportation  charges  paid  or  advanced  by,  or 
on  behalf  of  such  owner,  and  plqs  any  purchasing 
agent  s  commission  paid  by  said  owner  of  which 
said  owner  is  obligated  to  pay\on  the  coal  so  con¬ 
fiscated,  provided,  however,  that  if  the  confiscated 
coal  was  moving  under  a  bona  fide  and  enforcible 
contract  entered  into  prior  to  August  21,  1917,  at  a 
price  higher  than  the  applicable  Government  mine 
price,  then  the  railroad  confiscating  such  coal  may 
pay  the  owner  thereof  the  price  which  such  owner 
is  obligated  to  pay  under  such  contract. 

‘‘The  above  modified  regulation  effective  this  10th 
day  of  October,  1918.” 


New  Record  in  Westmoreland  County. 

Washington,  Oct.  24. — Complete  acceptance  and 
allotment  of  individual  mine  production  quotas  have 
been  completed  in  Westmoreland  County,  Pa.,  ac¬ 
cording  to  reports  made  by  J.  S.  Amend,  Produc¬ 
tion  Manager,  to  James  B.  Neale,  Director  of  Pro¬ 
duction,  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration.  Westmoreland 
County  thus  becomes  the  first  district  in  the  country 
to  put  into  detailed  effect  the  quota  system  as 
recently  set  forth  by  Dr.  Garfield. 

Coincident  with  this  comes  the  news  that  the  West¬ 
moreland  district,  which  produces  the  highly  essen¬ 
tial  gas  coal  required  by  steel  and  munition  plants, 
tas  gone  over  the  top  with  a  new  production  record 
of  401,000  tons  for  the  week  ended  October  12,  or 
13,000  tons  in  excess  of  the  previous  high  mark.  ’On 
the  basis  of  eighty  pounds  of  coal  required  for  one 
three-inch  shell,  the  extra  13,000  tons  means  that 
Westmoreland  County  presented  Pershing  with  the 
equivalent  of  325,000  such  shells. 

Another  production  record  was  made  during  the 
week  of  October  12  by  the  miners  of  Indiana  as 
reported  by  W.  J.  Freeman,  Production  Manager 
Mines  there  moved  up  their  speed  another  notch 
and  broke  their  mark  for  the  third  time  in  four 
weeks  by  turning  out  692,228  tons,  an  increase  of 
3,630  tons  over  the  previous  high  record. 
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Distributing  Peddler  Coal. 

Mayor  Hylan  and  State  Administrator  Cooke 
Both  Suggest  Novel  Plans. 

Mayor  Hylan  and  State  Fuel  Administrator  Cooke 
have  recently  been  in  communication  regarding  ways 
and  means  of  insuring  an  ample  supply  of  anthracite 
at  reasonable  prices  to  the  poorest  class  of  domestic 
consumers  in  New  York  City,  who  usually  buy  from 
peddlers.  Mr.  Cooke  suggested  that  the  city  bear 
part  of  the  expense  of  distribution,  paying  $1.50  per 
ton  on  tonnage  handled  by  persons  to  be  designated 
by  him,  who  would  undertake  to  deliver  coal  to  the 
poor  in  small  lots  at  practically  the  same  price  as 
paid  by  people  buying  a  ton  or  more  at  a  time. 

This  plan  did  not  meet  with  the  Mayor’s  approval, 
and  he  came  back  with  a  counter-proposition  which 
involved  the  turning  over  of  some  300,000  tons  of 
domestic  sizes  to  a  distributor  who  would  pay  cash 
against  bill  of  lading  and  give  a  bond  of  $250,000  to 
insure  the  carrying  out  of  the  terms  of  the  contract 
to  be  entered  into  regarding  prices  and  other  details. 

The  Mayor’s  Letter. 

The  Mayor’s  plan  is  outlined  in  the  following  let¬ 
ter  to  Mr.  Cooke : 

“Dear  Mr.  Cooke:— I  have  thought  over  your 
plan  to  have  the  city  of  New  York  pay  the  local 
coal  distributors  a  subsidy  of  $1.50  a  ton  on  the 
peddler  coal  supply,  which  on  an  estimated  tonnage 
of  300,000  tons  would  cost  the  city  treasury  $450,000. 

“I  do  not  like  your  plan,  and  hope  you  will  con¬ 
sider  another  which  will  bring  coal  to  the  small  con¬ 
sumer  at  even  less  than  $10  a  ton. 

“As  the  representative  of  Dr.  Garfield  you  have 
supreme  control  of  the  allotment  of  the  25,000  tons 
weekly  supply  that  is  needed  for  the  tenement  trade, 
and  you  can  send  it  to  any  distributor  you  choose. 

“If  you  will  send  this  coal  to  a  distributor  whom 
I  will  designate,  he  will  pay  cash  for  it  against  B/L 
at  Government  prices  and  will  agree  to  sell  it  to  the 
public  in  100-pound  bags  at  the  following  rates: 

“Called  for  at  designated  stations  .  45c. 

“Delivered  to  householders  (cellar  or  ground 

floor)  .  50c. 

“Delivered  to  householders  (upstairs) .  55c. 

“These  prices  are  based  on  your  figures  of  $7.65 
long  ton  alongside  New  York  docks. 

“This  distributor  asks  no  official  cash  or  credit, 
will  give  a  bond  of  $250,000  to  the  city  to  guarantee 
the  performance  of  his  contract,  and  will  submit  to 
the  most  exacting  supervision  as  to  honest  weight 
and  price. 

“If  I  have  understood  your  own  spoken  words, 
you  can  easily  bring  about  this  proper  and  neces¬ 
sary  readjustment  of  coal  prices  to  the  poor  of 
New  York. 

“It  is  no  easy  thing  for  the  Mayor  of  New  York 
to  pay  out  $450,000  of  the  taxpapers’  money,  but  if 
there  were  no  other  way  to  relieve  the  poor,  it 
might  be  justified.  There  is  another  way,  as  I  have 
pointed  out  to  you,  and  I  hope  it  will  appeal  to 
you  as  strongly  as  it  does  to  me.” 

Whatever  plan  is  decided  upon  will  not  make  any 
material  difference  to  the  yard  dealers — the  peddlers 
will  be  the  ones  chiefly  affected.  It  would  be  im¬ 
practicable  to  handle  anything  like  300,000  tons  in  the 
course  of  the  winter  months  without  making  use 
of  the  retailers’  facilities.  The  tonnage  will  pass 
through  their  plants,  as  at  present,  and  they  will 
be  paid  for  the  service,  regardless  of  who  has  the 
handling  of  it  after  it  leaves  the  yards. 


Coal  Exports  to  Mexico. 

*  Exports  of  bituminous  coal  to  Mexico,  by  months, 
during  the  six  months  of  1918  and  -three  years 
previous,  were : 


Month:  1915.  1916.  1917.  1918. 

January  .  44,128  23,099  15,647  9,361 

February  ....  18,916  24,270  22,278  12,967 

March  .  34,899  21,191  26,492  13,971 

April  .  32,966  19,765  16,113  12,675 

May  .  30,247  14,156  12,484  14,181 

June  .  22.445  7,716  12,328  13.508 

July  .  16,708  7,165  5,334  11,536 

Total  .  200,309  117,562  110,924  88,207 


“Birds  in  Their  Little  Nests  Agree, 
Why  Shouldn’t  We?” 

Edward  B.  Sturges,  the  veteran  anthracite  opera¬ 
tor,  who  occasionally  contributes  letters  to  the  daily 
papers  on  trade  topics,  recently  wrote  to  the  New 
York  Sun  complaining  of  the  small  profit  made  by 
anthracite  operators  and  comparing  this  circum¬ 
stance  with  an  alleged  profit  of  $4.46  a  ton  made 
by  the  retailers  in  a  certain  part  of  Connecticut, 
possibly  the  section  where  he  buys  coal  for  his  own 
use.  Mr.  Sturges  suggests  putting  a  limit  on  the 
retail  price  and  removing  the  restriction  on  the 
producers. 

This  was  promptly  responded  to  in  good  style  by 
Arthur  F.  Rice,  Commissioner  of  the  New  York 
Coal  Merchants’  Association,  who  referred  to  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Sturges  had  acquired  a  very  com¬ 
fortable  fortune  through  the  sale  of  anthracite  at 
the  company  price  or  less,  and  must  now  be  making 
considerably  more  in  view  of  the  differential  al¬ 
lowed  independent  operators,  indicating  that  it  came 
with  poor  grace  from  such  a  source  to  suggest  lift¬ 
ing  the  lid  on  the  producer’s  profit  and  restricting 
the  retailer’s  profits,  incidentally  pointing  out  the 
error  of  Mr.  Sturges’  calculations  by  which  a  so- 
called  profit  of  $4.46  per  ton  was  arrived  at. 

Jt  is  unfortunate  that  evidence  so  frequently  comes 
to  hand  that  the  trade  is  divided  in  sentiment,  and 
that  the  industry,  once  so  well  united,  is  now  par¬ 
titioned  off  into  many  cliques  or  groups,  each  with 
strong  opinions  of  their  rights.  Among  the  anth¬ 
racite  operators,  there  are  cqmpany  interests  and 
the  individuals  or  independents;  among  the  jobbers 
the  legitimate  and  the  so-called  illegitimate,  while 
the  retailers  are  partitioned  off  as  between  yard 
owners  and  peddlers  or  snowbirds.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  division  of  interests  will  go  no  further, 
for  the  trade  has  so  much  to  .contend  with  that  all 
should  stand  together. 


Boats  Joined  While  Afloat. 

Last  fall  when  the  need  of  ships  was  very  press¬ 
ing,  Chairman  Edward  N.  Hurley,  of  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board,  desired  to  move  as  many 
vessels  from  the  Great  Lakes  as  possible.  There 
were  docks  enough  on  the  lakes  to  get  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  ships  through,  but  only  two  dry 
docks  were  available  in  the  St.  Lawrence  and  these 
already  were  occupied  by  ships.  Engineers  of  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board,  stationed  on  the 
Great  Lakes,  then  determined  to  try  to  put  the 
halves  together  while  still  floated  in  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence,  and  12  ships  were  thus  put  together.  Four 
more  were  put  together  in  dry  docks  in  the  old  way, 
and  five  old  ships  small  enough  to  be  taken  through 
the  locks  were  sent  out  to  the  Atlantic,  making  21  in 
all.  This  year  12  more  old  ships  have  been  requisi¬ 
tioned,  strengthened  and  refitted  on  the  lakes,  so 
that  when  they  go  out  this  fall  from  Montreal  they 
will  be  ready  for  ocean  service.  All  of  these  ships 
were  so  long  that  they  had  to  be  cut  in  two.  This 
work  was  done  under  the  new  method  developed 
last  year  and  now  perfected.  All  of  the  ships  will 
be  rejoined  while  afloat,  and  this  work  will  be  done 
without  waste  of  material. 


Alexandria  Gets  Little  Anthracite. 

A  coal  man  of  Alexandria,  Va.,  writes  : 

Aside  from  the  influenza  epidemic,  which  has  had 
an  extremely  demoralizing  effect  on  business,  the 
anthracite  situation  in  Alexandria  has  been  ex¬ 
tremely  critical  for  the  past  four  to  six  weeks,  as 
we  have  been  practically  without  any  hard  coal  dur¬ 
ing  that  period  and  the  situation  here  is  very  des¬ 
perate.  But  in  the  last  few  days  the  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istration  has  provided  an  increased  allotment  for 
us,  which  we  hope  will  materialize  within  the  next 
few  weeks,  in  which  event  the  situation  here  will  be 
somewhat  relieved,  and  we  are  assured  that  we  will 
be  given  better  service  the  balance  of  the  winter. 

The  bituminous  situation  is  also  very  critical  in 
this  section,  as  there  are  a  number  of  plants  without 
an  adequate  supply  of  coal,  but  we  are  expecting 
some  relief  from  the  Fuel  Administration  along  this 
line  within  the  next  few  days. 


Mr.  Burns  Explains  Situation. 

Short  Hauls  a  Most  Important  Factor  in 
Economical  Delivery. 

In  a  recent  statement  to  the  American,  M.  F. 
Burns  said : 

“We  are  obliged  by  the  Fuel  Administrator  to 
furnish  fortnightly  statements  of  our  purchase  costs 
for  the  previous  fifteen  days.  The  latest  period 
covers  from  October  1  to  15,  inclusive,  and  taking 
stove  and  nut  coal  for  instance,  our  average  cost 
was  $7.9182  per  gross  ton  (2,240  pounds),  or  the 
equivalent  of  $7.06  per  net  ton  (2,000  pounds),  and 
adding  to  that  the  gross  margin  allowed  by  the 
Fuel  Administrator  of  $2.25  per  net  ton,  which 
covers  the  degradation,  cost  of  handling  at  the  yard, 
cartage,  etc.,  our  price  for  coal  delivered  now  is 
$9.30  per  ton.  This  price  of  $9.30  per  ton  is  avail¬ 
able,  not  only  to  those  who  buy  large  quantities,  but 
to  buyers  of  single  tons  as  well. 

“The  Fuel  Administrator,  in  making  his  gross 
margin,  has  always  to  take  into  consideration  the 
dealer  who  is  doing  a  business  of  from  100,000  tons 
down  and,  as  in  every  line,  the  concern  that  is  ef¬ 
ficient  and  well-equipped  must,  of  necessity,  make 
more  money  in  proportion  than  the  concern  that  is 
handicapped,  only  having  one  yard,  or  maybe  two, 
and  to  get  business  enough  to  carry  them  along, 
has  to  cart  coal  to  all  sections,  cartage  being  a  very 
important  item  in  coal  expense. 

“This  has  always  been  a  prime  evil  aand  one  that 
I  have  tried  my  best  to  eliminate,  and  as  far  as 
possible  have  in  a  measure  succeeded.  This  ac¬ 
counts  for  our  having  a  larger  profit  on  our  business 
than  the  average  dealer,  and  if  you  change  this,  the 
very  thing  you  are  trying  to  avoid  is  sure  to  happen; 
that  is,  a  monopoly,  as  today  there  are  upward  of 
sixty  dealers  in  Manhattan,  with  quite  a  number  in 
the  Bronx  and  Brooklyn.  As  water  will  find  its 
level,  so  consumers  of  coal  will  naturally  seek  the 
people  who  give  them  the  best  treatment,  and  if  we 
had  coal  today  we  probably  could  take  on  an  in¬ 
creased  business  of  close  on  to  a  million  tons,  the 
public  recognizing  the  fact  that  we  have  invariably 
treated  them  fairly. 

“A  short  time  ago  one  of  our  customers  came 
into  the  office  and  said  he  would  like  us  to  take  on 
some  of  his  other  buildings,  and  in  asking  why  he 
wanted  to  leave  his  dealer  we  were  answered  to  the 
effect  that  he  found  the  price  of  the  other  man 
from  75  ents  to  $1  a  ton  higher  than  ours,  and  nat¬ 
urally  wanted  to  make  the  change,  but  we  were 
unable  to  take  him  on  because  we  didn’t  have  the 
coal. 

“Now,  that  is  the  situation  in  a  nut-shell.” 


An  Appreciation  of  D.  D.  Sclienck. 

Regarding  the  late  Daniel  D.  Schenck,  whose 
death  was  noted  in  these  columns  last  week,  the 
Toledo  Times  says: 

“Toledo  lost  a  valuable  citizen  by  the  death  of 
Daniel  D.  Schenck.  Business  associates  attest  to 
the  sterling  qualities  which  made  him  a  force  in  the 
commercial  life  of  the  community.  Citizens  who 
counted  Mr.  Schenck  among  their  personal  friends 
did  so  with  pride  and  affection  because  his  friend¬ 
ships  were  sincere  and  lasting. 

“He  was  unselfish  and  unassuming,  a  man  of  high 
ideals  and  noble  purpose.  Energetic  in  his  own 
affairs,  he  was  no  less  so  when  called  upon  to  serve 
others.  He  loved  his  city  and  he  loved  his  country, 
and  to  both  he  gave  ungrudgingly  of  his  time  and 
talents.” 

We  of  the  coal  trade,  who  write  his  obituary,  may 
only  say  that  he  was  greatly  beloved  among  us. 


At  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  the  retail  dealers  hold  a 
meeting  every  Monday  afternoon  in  conference  with 
the  Fuel  Administrator.  The  local  situation  is  dis¬ 
cussed  and  the  latest  rules  and  regulations  handed 
down  for  their  guidance. 


Who  keeps  his  own  business  well  regulated  has 
no  time  for  attempting  to  regulate  that  of  others. 
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New  i  ork  Notes.  im^stood  that  ,he  ]ocati  ,  the  storage  plant  ,1>s  La,c  Details  of  Centra|  penn  1  ■ 

M  .  c  not  been  decided  upon,  although  several  sites  are  1  •  F  a 

i  ne  Aevins  Street  pocket  of  the  Scranton  &  under  consideration.  Production  and  Shipments. 

aged^by  fire  last*'  Sunday* °°kl'Vn’  "aS  dam  The  Kenny  Coal  Co.  is  the  name  of  a  new  retail  .Coal  production  in  the  Central  Pennsylvania  Dis- 

i  .  .  A  concern  at  Sheepshead  Bay,  which  was  organized  tr*ct  f°r  the  week  ending  October  5,  was  1,203942 

r  f  *JTenegaux’  Fue  Administrator  of  Hud-  largely  through  the  efiforts  of  F.  E.  Gunnison,  the  tons-  which  is  102,466  tons  less  than  was  produced 

Ne^.  Jersey>  whiqh  takes  m  Jersey  Clty  County  Fuel  Administrator  of  Brooklyn,  though  he  the  Previous  week.  Spanish  influenza  is  directly  re- 

a  cl  Hoboken,  died  a  few  days  ago,  a  victim  of  is  not  directly  interested  in  it.  There  were  not  sponsible  for  the  decrease.  Conditions  are  improv- 

neun.oma.  yards  enough  in  that  part  of  the  city  to  take  care  'ng  ’n  most  of  the  towns,  according  to  reports  from 

Prank  Oberrender,  sales  agent  of  the  Philadelphia  tbe  local  trade,  and  as  the  dealers  in  other  parts  *be  State’s  Health  Department. 

&  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co.,  is  recovering  from  an  Brooklyn  could  not  spare  the  tonnage,  even  if  Below  is  a  statistical  summary  of  operations  in 
attack  of  the  influenza  which  laid  him  up  for  nearly  tkey  had  been  willing  to  make  the  long  hauls  in-  two  recent  weeks,  as  reported  by  the  Central  Penn- 

two  weeks.  volved,  Mr.  Gunnison  took  steps  to  see  that  new  sylvania  Coal  Producers’  Association: 

B  C  I  urp  a  a  i  t,  •  r-  i  r  facilities  were  provided.  The  coal  handled  here  Week  ended 

burned  a  few  days”  ago  from  a  trip  tough  the'  b'fcVto"  Stale  "*  ***"“  Sept-28-  °ct  5' 

WesTTSuif  ^  °f  P“nWlV“U  - -  r„l,  time  tonnage  (estimated)  JS  ,JSS» 

,,  T,  ,  ChlVa£>-n  Npws  lonnage  J  wagon  mines  25,773  25,996 

Mi.  Burns  statement  forms  an  excellent  response  m-dgu  news  INUlCo.  produced  )  tipple  mines  1,270,735  1,167946 

to  certain  articles  and  items  recently  appearing  in  Coal  miners  in  the  Fulton  County,  Illinois  district  Estimated  tonnage  not  reported.  10,000  10  000 

print.  It  is  well  to  let  certain  persons  see  that  they  have  been  hard  hit  by  the  influenza  and  the  output  ^  .  Total  production  .  1,306,408  1,203,942 

can  t  get  away  with  it.  ’  has  been  appreciably  lessened.  Tonnage  lost  (reported)  .  77,443  92,608 

One  of  the  big  O.  &  W.  barges  which  carry  an-  Albert  F.  Stevens  of  Sandwich,  Ill.,  recently  visit-  Fonnage  |os*  a/c  car  shortage  ...  8,094  7,870 

thracite  from  Weehawken  to  New  England  ports  ed  Chicago.  He  reported  that  he  had  handled  more  i,onnage  lost  A/c  labor  shortage..  50,300  62,705 

was  sunk  in  the  North  River  last  Wednesday  as  a  coal  than  last  year  and  his  trade  was  well  supplied.  rercentaSe  ot  efficiency .  9 2.7  85.2 

result  of  a  collision  with  an  army  transport.  W.  R.  Kernohan,,  formerly  general  manager  of  Distribution  of  Cars  Shipped. 

James  H.  Damon,  formerly  chief  clerk  in  the  local  I'l6  Bocabontas  Coal  Sales  Co.,  now  connected  with  Railroad  Fuel  Cars.  Cars 

office  of  Weston  Dodson  &  Co.,  who  was  drafted  ..  ,  Hanna  &  Co.,  and  stationed  at  Cincinnati,  New  England  roads .  1,935  1423 

about  two  months  ago,  has  qualified  for  admission  VISlted  old  friends  in  Chicago  this  week.  Other  roads  .  7^337  6  011 

to  the  officers’  training  school  at  Camp  Gordon,  Ga.  John  E.  Williams  of  Streator,  well  known  to  the  Total  .  9,272  7  434 

J.  W.  Darville,  sales  agent  for  the  Industrial  Coal  ‘‘I  ™!ning  labor  disPUtes  Commercial  All  Rail. 

&  Coke  Corporation,  No.  1  Broadway,  has  just  re-  ver-villl!3'  Z  Administrator  for  Illinois,  Pennsylvania  .  3,143  3,178 

teurned  from  a  ten-day  automobile  trip  through  the  i‘  nn;  ,1  ,f  a  hosp'ta  ln  Streator.  He  was  recent-  Maryland  .  103  78 

gas  coal  districts  of  Pennsylvania  and  West  ’y  °perated  upon  and  15  confined  to  bed.  Delaware  .  149  jsf 

Virginia.  Knox  County,  Illinois,  dealers  organized  the  Knox  Xew  York  .  3,606  3  265 

d£& ® 

distinction  for  ,  young  man  o/his  year,  '  o^tt^ato"'8  ““  A'  R  K“'"  ” ’ “Sai  T!::  lA !  ^ A  ^ 

R- fc^.Blyan’  New  York  rePresentative  of  The  Many  country  districts  are  still  short  of  coal  for  Shipment  to  Port. 

Black  Diamond,  has  been  commissioned  a  Captain  domestic  use,  especially  Southern  Illinois  grades  New  York  .  3  802  3  749 

m  the  Quartermaster  Corps  of  the  Army  and  as-  A  general  reluctance  among  country  consumers  to  Philadelphia  .  718  ’545 

signed  to  duties  in  the  Fuel  and  Forage  Division.  accept  the  poorer  grades  of  bituminous  at  the  same  Baltimore  .  20  16 

He  will  make  his  headquarters  in  Washington.  or  higher  prices  than  Franklin  County  grades  is  •  Lake  Pools  .  292  82 

The  Archibald  McNeil  &  Sons  Co.  has  purchased  [^ported.  City  consumers  are  not  so  familiar  with  Total  . .  4,832  4,392 

the  steamer  Oceanica,  of  3,500  tons  capacity.  This  the  qua  hty  of  the  different  grades,  as  a  rule.  GRAND  TOTAL  .  25,596  22,428 

boat  recently  arrived  at  Montreal,  where  she  will  . -  .  .  - - - 

load  a  cargo  of  lumber  for  New  York  and  then  go  Pittsburgh  District  News  Notes.  Hints  in  Securing  the  Best  Results  in  Use 

company  namTd"3™®  ^  **  °f  .  foal  passing  through  the  locks  of  the  Mononga-  °f  E 66  and  Pea- 

j-  ft.  riatbush  district,  U*  No",  SMS  to;  utJnd'/V'thTVud  Td  tois.S  {STX 

or" I |-!i  Fed.  ‘”gton  ,ref'nt!y.t0  consult  wltfl  officials  Thomas  M.  Burke,  aged  37,  president  of  the  Peters  two  mtermediate  sizes,  stove  and  chestnut  are  in 
I  •  .  FH5  Administration  concerning  the  Creek  Gas  Coal  Co.,  died  late  last  week  after  a  short  demand  at  the  camps,  it  will.be  necessary  for  private 

hj-H:  -"I"  Coney  Island  and  other  parts  of  illness.  He  was  superintendent  of  the  Firth-Stirling  consumers  to  learn  how  best  to  use  them  and 

state  hat  The'  'Tu™  "T  ^  hat™er  pIant  at  McKeesport  baddS  SaWARD’s  Journal  is  always  anxious  to  aid The re- 

withTn  the  nLt  thirty  davsW0  *  *  ^  *  *  °f  COal  C°mpany'  taiI*rs*  f,°  that  they  can  exPla^  to  their  customers 

y  y  ■  The  employes  of  the  main  office  of  the  Dunne  Coal  eaS‘  I  the  m0St  economical  method..  Our  recom- 

Willis  H.  Brown,  well  known  in  the  local  whole-  “  Coke  Co.  have  the  honor  of  leading  all  the  coal  mendations  would  be  as  follows: 

sale  trade,  is  back  in  the  harness  again  after  nearly  company  employes  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  in  the  ^  ^urnaces  and  heaters,  kindle  with  egg  coal  and 

a  years  illness.  Mr.  Brown,  who  was  formerly  average  subscription  to  the  Fourth  Liberty  Loan  dur’ng  the  day  fire  with  it  as  required  according  to 

vice-president  of  the  Seiler-Rogers-Brown  Co.,  is  The  average  subscription  was  $650  per  man  '  weatFer  and  needed  temperature  in  house.  At  night 
now  fully  restored  to  health  and  will  be  pleased  to  Representatives  of  the  U.  S.  Toint  Rnarrt  t  t0P  dress  w*tk  Pea  coai  f°r  it  holds  the  fire  and 
see  his  friends  in  his  new  quarters  on  the  eighth  dustrial  Survey  are  now  at  work  in  Pittsburg?  and"  glves.  a  good  base  for  the  new  egg  coal  in  the 

floor  of  the  Washington  Building.  surrounding  territory  making  a  survey  of  tf  H  m^nmg,  which  is  to  be  put  on  before  shaking. 

Archer  C.  Puddington,  Jr.,  vice-president  and  *5ict  The  Federal  Fuel  Administration  is  one  of  as  that  sa^es  ^hem^m^h  fffi' E  ^  f°Wn  firSt 

treasurer  of  Homan  &  Puddington,  Inc.,  vessel  be  governmental  departments  that  go  to  make  up  Facts  sent  out  bom  llttle.b°°k  oa  FueI 

owners  and  lumber  dealers  of  81  New  Street,  died  ‘he  J°mt  Board-  All  the  data  required  by  any  of  the  plenishine  first  for  Tf  Z?8"!  advJ.SeS  the  re' 

on  the  18th  of  pneumonia,  which  followed  an  at-  dePartments  the  Fuel  Administration  included  will  will  catch  rmirher  ^  ^  1S  °W  the  new  COaI 

tack  of  the  influenza.  He  was  28  years  of  age  and  be  gathered  by  ^e  representatives  of  the  Joint  Pf  “k  . 

had  a  wide  acquaintance  among  the  coal  men  of  Board’  and  d  will  thus  relieve  the  different  depart-  in<r  grate  stoves  if  thZ  “  a7  °f  the  revolv' 
this  city,  his  firm  being  largely  interested  in  the  n?ents  °f  much  unnecessary  labor.  The  purpose  of  ffig  a  fresh  fir.  H  P3n  15  dean  when  kindF 

coastwise  coal  trade,  particularly  in  the  transporta-  thls  and  s!miIar  surveys  that  are  being  made  or  are  through  on  the  fir’e  P[eCeS  that  drop 

tion  of  anthracite  to  the  Provinces.  to  be  made,  is  to  speed  up  production  in  essential  c  J?  u  h  f  ,  the  ashes  have  set-  If  the 

The  TnterL  u  ^  m  industries  and  thus  help  Win  the  war  5,at  1  ?  °  d  and  ethe  grate  bars  warPed  a  Piece  of 

to  s tock  OOmn^ois  RafPhdt  ranSlt  C°'  15  arranging  faster-  Tbe  employes  of  the  Joint  Board  sent  here  nr're  V  CUt  t0  fit  thec  bottom  of  the  firebox  will 

to  stock  1  (JO, U00  tons  of  bituminous,  as  a  precaution  are  in  consultation  with  the  Fuel  A  a  •  .  a  se.nt  here  prevent  any  waste.  Sifting  of  ashes  while  nn 

TT.  .o  those  cia„  reL)  T ,h«  «  „ Tr,  ”b i"T°n  f!'858"*'  sti"  is  »»  «°»omical  way  of 'savingeoT 

scr  S  for"'  Z ”1’  “d  ,he  S“bW8y  ,0o-S“SP'"d  “d  ft.  ««!.  of  the  c^l  and  cTe  indu  trie  “  V  "  f'"5  in  fnraaces 

service  for  a  few  hours  on  one  occasion.  This  de-  industries.  will  prevent  clinkers  forming  as  the  lime  acts  as  a 

yon nd°'her,  rd ,,hin8  aboui  ha,i“8  «»*  18  ft«  _ 

'Cpresentatives  0.  the  F„e,  AdffiinltoHo'n.  V  k  ^  ZZZ'iZ  ,A  PT l”8"  "  <™  -b.  is  „imng 

xor  you.  acknowledge  his  own  faults. 
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New  Jersey  Administrator  Increases  Allot¬ 
ments  of  16  1  owns  and  Cities. 

In  accordance  with  the  schedule  of  anthracite  dis¬ 
tribution  for  New  Jersey,  as  submitted  by  State 
Fuel  Administrator  Richard  Jenkinson,  the  Anthra¬ 
cite  Committee  of  the  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration 
directs  anthracite  producers  and  distributors  to  in¬ 
crease  shipments  to  16  communities  in  the  Garden 
State,  based  on  the  following  allotments  for  the 
1918-19  coal  year. 

There  is  a  general  increase  in  tonnage  to  all  these 
places  over  the  1916-17  distribution  figures,  as  re¬ 
arranged  by  Mr.  Jenkinson  from  the  total  State 
tonnage  of  5,460,784  tons,  to  best  meet  the  fuel  needs 
of  the  respective  communities  which  require  imme¬ 
diate  attention. 

Camden’s  tonnage  has  been  made  136,452  tons,  an 
increase  of  nearly  30,000  tons  over  the  1916-17  fig¬ 
ures.  Gloucester  gets  20,296  tons  a  7,000-ton  in¬ 
crease;  Maple  Shade,  above  Merchantville,  gets 
1,053  tons,  a  300-ton  boost.  Alpha’s  tonnage  is  in¬ 
cluded  with  that  of  Vulcanite  which  gets  1,372  tons; 
Manville-Finderne  is  included  with  Manville,  get¬ 
ting  1,836  tons. 

The  other  communities  on  this  list  include  Eliza¬ 
beth,  which  gets  94,436  tons  for  the  1918-19  coal 
vear;  Elizabethport,  87,492  tons;  Plainfield,  83,000 
tons;  Perth  Amboy,  81,129  tons;  Rahway,  16,000 
tons;  Metuchen,  10,772  tons;  Dunnellen,  5,179  tons, 
New  Egypt,  1,200  tons,  and  Minatola,  682  tons. 

Fuel  Administrator  Jenkinson  has  advised  the  com¬ 
mittee  that  final  distribution  for  the  entire  State  of 
New  Jersey  will  be  ready  within  a  week. 

The  Fuel  Administration  at  New  Haven,  Conn., 
has  established  the  following  retail  prices  on  cord- 
wood  in  four-foot  lengths:  Hard  wood,  $11  per 
cord ;  mixed,  containing  40  per  cent  hardwood, 
$10;  chestnut  and  similar  woods,  $9;  slabs,  $8.50. 
Special  grades  of  selected  hickory  and  oak,  split  to 
order,  may  be  sold  at  higher  prices.  These  prices 
are  for  delivery  alongside  curb  or  private  driveway. 


Station  Work  at  New  Haven  Recalls  Old  Time 
Coal  Offices. 

At  New  Haven  work  upon  the  new  railroad  sta¬ 
tion  is  progressing  in  a  quiet  sort  of  way,  in  line 
with  the  policy  of  restricted  efforts  on  so  many  of 
the  non-essentials.  The  building  is  located  a  short 
distance  to  the  westward  of  the  old  structure  (lately 
burned),  and  will  evidently  be  of  considerable  size. 
The  steel  framework  of  the  main  waiting-room 
gives  a  general  idea  of  the  dimensions. 

A  number  of  local  issues  are  settled  by  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  station  at  that  point.  The  old  building, 
it  is  remembered,  was  never  satisfactory.  Its  erec¬ 
tion  some  forty-odd  years  ago,  involving  the  re¬ 
moval  of  stopping  place  from  the  center  of  the  city 
to  the  outskirts,  was  a  cause  of  dissatisfaction,  and 
while  the  town  gradually  spread  out  in  that  direc¬ 
tion,  there  have  been  many  discussions  as  to  the 
proper  site  for  a  new  building. 

The  matter  is  of  some  little  trade  interest,  for 
years  ago  there  was  sufficient  space  to  spare  in  the 
old  structure  to  house  a  number  of  coal  offices,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  fact  that  all  of  the  New  Haven 
Railroad  offices  were  there  located.  It  was  con¬ 
sidered,  in  fact,  somewhat  of  a  distinction  to  have 
an  office  in  the  new  station.  With  the  consolidation 
of  the  New  Haven  system,  which  made  such  rapid 
progress  during  the  80s  and  later,  it  soon  became 
necessary  to  use  all  the  space  for  railroad  purposes, 
and  the  construction  for  company  use  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  Yellow  Building,  an  office  structure  of  much 
greater  size,  soon  followed. 


Jobber  wants  Pennsylvania  Bituminous 
for  New  York  and  New  England  shipment. 
Cash  dealings.  Box  10,  care  Saward’s 
Journal. 

Will  buy  a  retail  coal  yard  in  vicinity  of 
New  York  City— Long  Island,  Westchester 
County  or  New  Jersey.  Address,  Pur¬ 
chaser,”  care  of  Saward’s  Journal. 


A  Reminder  of  Canal  Traffic  in  New  England. 

W.  S.  Wells,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  is  the  last 
surviving  one  of  the  Wells  brothers  so  well  known 
in  the  trade  some  years  ago.  The  sons  of  Umsted 
Wells,  himself  a  well  known  coal  man,  they  were 
Joseph  K.,  David  S.,  James  and  W.  S. 

The  latter  served  in  the  navy  during  the  Civil  War 
and  for  a  number  of  years  afterwards.  Eventually 
settling  in  New  Haven  as  resident  partner  of  Will¬ 
iams,  Wells  &  Co.,  the  connection  has  continued  with¬ 
out  change  to  the  present  time.  Interested  in  marine 
affairs,  Mr.  Wells  has  preserved  in  frames  on  the 
walls  of  his  office  interesting  circulars  relative  to 
canal-boat  days  in  Connecticut. 

It  has  probably  been  forgotten  by  many  that  there 
was  quite  a  celebrated  canal  in  New  England  at  one 
time,  extending  from  New  Haven  to  Northampton, 
this  being  much  the  longest  of  the  canals  built  in 
that  section.  Under  date  of  1844  the  canal  company 
issued  quite  an  imposing  poster  relative  to  its  facili¬ 
ties,  giving  rates  of  freight  on  various  commodities. 

Coal  was  counted  as  second-class  freight  and  a 
charge  of  $2.25  a  ton  was  made  for  the  transportation 
of  same  from  New  Haven  to  Northampton,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  76  miles  by  rail  at  the  present  time  and 
probably  about  the  same  distance  by  canal,  as  the 
railroad  follows  closely  the  road  of  the  waterway. 
As  in  so  many  other  instances,  the  railroad  people 
bought  out  the  canal  company,  assuming  a  heavy  obli¬ 
gation,  which  was  but  recently  disposed  of. 

Though  the  life  of  the  waterway  was  but  short, 
and  the  amount  of  traffic  carried  was  limited,  the 
construction  work  was  of  some  service  in  establish¬ 
ing  the  right  of  way  for  steam  travel. 


W.  R.  Coyle,  vice-president  of  Weston  Dodson  & 
Co.,  who  returned  to  the  Marine  Corp  as  a  Captain 
a  few  months  ago,  has  now  been  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  Major.  He  is  at  the  big  training  camp  at 
Paris  Island,  S.  C.,  and  expects  to  go  abroad  soon. 


The  best  and  greatest  asset  anyone  can  have  is 
character. 


Our  Telephone  Number  is 

BARCLAY  7000 

SAWARD’S  JOURNAL 
A  Progressive  Coal  Trade  Weekly 
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Telephone,  Bowling  Green  7715.  Rooms  117-119,  No.  1  Broadway,  New  York 

Eastern  Representative,  E.  L.  HAYNER,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
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Broad  Scope  of  Industrial  Curtailment  Program. 
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Six  Months’  Production. 

Restrictions  Placed  by  War  Industries  Board  on  Manufacture  of  Nou-Militar^  Articles  Partly  Bituminous  Outpu7w7ased  12  Per  Cent 
Counterbalance  the  Increased  Coal  rnnaiimntion  d-  n/r — tt7— 1_-  ”  ^  ^er 


Counterbalance  the  Increased  Coal  Consumption  of  Munition  Works 

The  increased  coal  requirements  of  war  industries 
are  offset  to  quite  an  appreciable  extent  by  enforced 
curtailment  at  plants  manufacturing  a  variety  of 


- 0  a 

non-military  articles.  These  latter  range  all'  the 
way  from  talking  machines  to  tractors.  Some  of 
them  are  the  so-called  non-essentials,  while  others 
do  not  come  under  that  classification,  but  are  things 
which  the  War  Industries  Board  believes  can  be 
turned  out  in  reduced  volume  without  causing  great 
incoin  enience  or  hampering  the  production  of  food. 
As  showing  the  extent  to  which  restrictions  have 
been  placed  on  peace-time  activities  by  official  action, 
a  partial  list  of  the  industrial  curtailments  announced 
by  the  Priorities  Division  of  the  War  Industries 
Board  is  of  interest,  although  many  later  additions 
have  been  made.  It  is  presented  below: 

‘'Passenger  automobiles— For  the  last  six  months 
of  1918  curtailed  to  25  per  cent  of  1917  production, 
provided  the  manufacturer  will  limit  his  purchases 
of  materials,  equipment  and  supplies  to  such  as  are 
absolutely  necessary  to  match  up  stocks  on  hand. 

“Pianos,  piano-players  and  parts— For  the  last  four 
months  of  1918  curtailed  to  one-third  the  production 
of  the  last  four  months  of  1917. 

“Cutlery— For  the  last  four  months  of  1918  cur¬ 
tailed  to  70  per  cent  of  the  production  of  the  last 
four  months  of  1917,  which  70  per  cent  shall  include 
Government  orders. 

“Stoves— For  the  last  four  months  of  1918  cur¬ 
tailed  to  50  per  cent  of  the  production  of  the  last 
four  months  of  1917,  which  50  per  cent  shall  include 
Government  orders 


“Automobile  pneumatic  tires— War  Industries 
Board  will  deal  with  rubber  industry  as  a  controlled 
industry.  Using  as  a  basis  the  production  for  the 
18  months  ending  June  30,  1918,  the  maximum 
production  of  each  manufacturer  for  the  last  four 
months  of  1918  is  fixed  at  50  per  cent  of  the  aver¬ 
age  four  months’  period  production  during  the  18 
months’  period. 

“Tin  plate— For  the  last  three  months  of  1918 
curtailed  the  use  of  steel  30  per  cent  from  consump¬ 
tion  of  the  last  three  months  of  1917,  an  estimated 
saving  of  approximately  150,000  tons  of  steel. 

“Soft  drinks  and  mineral  waters— Effective  No¬ 
vember  1,  the  production  of  non-alcoholic  beverages 
(other  than  near  beers  which  have  been  prohibited 
after  December  1),  including  the  manufacture  of 
iruit  juices,  water,  concentrated  extracts,  syrups, 
and  carbonic  acid,  curtailed  on  the  basis  of  50  per 
cent,  based  on  the  production  for  the  calendar  year 
of  1917 ;  that  is,  no  month’s  production  shall  exceed 
50  per  cent  of  the  production  of  the  corresponding 
month  of  the  previous  year.  Grape  juice,  cider  and 
loganberry  juice  products  of  this  year’s  harvest  may 
be  produced,  but  the  restriction  must  apply  to  the 
year  1919. 

"Talking  machines— For  the  last  four  months  of 
1918  curtailed  40  per  cent  of  the  production  for  the 
last  four  months  of  1917  in  units  and  on  a  tonnage 
basis  with  recommendation  the  industry  secure  war 
work  before  January  1,  1919. 

“Agricultural  implements  and  farm  tractors— Ef- 


“Pi„„i  i  ■  j  t  ,  fective  October  1  on  a  twelve  months’  schedule  cur- 

.lack  galvanized  and  enameledware— For  the  last  tailed  in  use  of  iron  and  steel  25  per  cent  from  con 
ourmonths  of  1918  curtailed  to  50  per  cent  of  the  sumption  for  calendar  year  endfng  September  30, 


production  for  the  last  four  months  of  1917,  which 
50  per  cent  shall  include  Government  orders. 

Burial  goods  Curtailed  to  2,200  tons  of  the  iron 
and  steel  for  the  twelve  months’  schedule. 

Fewer  Clothes  Wringers. 

i  “Clothes  wringers— For  the  last  four  months  of 
1918  curtailed  to  two-thirds  of  the  production  for 
the  last  four  months  of  1917. 

“Corsets— For  the  last  four  months  of  1918  cur¬ 
tailed  to  40  per  cent  of  the  production  for  the  last 
four  months  of  1917. 

"Metal  beds— For  the  last  four  months  of  1918 
curtailed  to  50  per  cent  of  the  production  of  the 
last  lour  months  of  1917,  which  50  per  cent  shall 
include  Government  and  Allies  orders,  and  that 
no  brass  beds  be  built  except  from  stock  now  on 
nand  and  no  brass  or  brass  scrap  be  purchased. 

“Boilers  and  radiators— For  the  last  four  months 
ot  1918  curtailed  to  40  per  cent  of  the  production 
tor  the  last  four  months  of  1917  and  all  production 
and  sale  shall  be  under  license  from  the  War  In¬ 
dustries  Board  for  Government  buildings. 

"Breweries— All  brewery  products  cease  on  and 
after  December  1,  1918. 

“Baby  buggies— For  the  last  four  months  of  1918 
curtailed  50  per  cent  of  the  production  for  the  last 
four  months  of  1917,  and  that  they  be  given  a  Class 
C  [atln&  for  enough  metal  to  match  up  stocks  now 
on  hand  provided  discard  steel  only  shall  be  used. 

"Composite  roofing— Manufacturers  restricted  to 
production  and  sale  to  buildings  built  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  Allies,  or  under  license  from  the 
War  Industries  Board. 

“Sporting  goods-For  the  last  four  months  of 
lyih  curtailed  as  compared  with  production  for 
the  last  four  months  of  1917,  as  follows:  Tennis 
balls,  40  per  cent;  foot  balls  and  equipment,  60 
per  cent ;  base  balls,  bats  and  equipment,  60  per 
cent;  golf  balls  and  golf  clubs,  40  per  cent;  no 
athletic  clothing  manufactured  after  the  stocks  on 
hand  have  been  used  up. 

Half  Rate  for  Gas  Stoves. 

“bas  stoves  and  gas  appliances— For  the  last  four 
months  of  1918  curtailed  to  50  per  cent  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  for  the  last  four  months  of  1917,  all  copper 
eliminated  except  that  on  hand  which  should  be 
conserved  for  repairs  to  existing  installation. 


“Bicycles— For  the  last  four  months  of  1918  cur¬ 
tailed  25  per  cent  in  iron  and  steel  of  the  consump¬ 
tion  f oi  the  last  four  months  of  1917,  with  elimina- 

k'Cydes  for  ch;ldren  and  for  racing  purposes.  -  —  on  me  srnpment 

Ketrigerators  For  the  last  four  months  of  1918  ot  the  domestic  sizes  of  hard  coal  to  485  cities  and 

curtailed  33>6  per  cent  in  iron  and  steel  of  the  con-  ‘  ™  ' 

sumption  for  the  last  four  months  of  1917,  with 
order  for  substitution  of  zinc  plate  where  possible.” 


Anthracite  2.1  Per  Cent,  Over  1917. 

Revised  coal  production  figures,  prepared  by  the 
Geological  Survey  and  made  public  by  the  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration,  show  that  more  bituminous  and  more 
anthracite  were  mined  during  the  first  half  (26 
weeks)  of  the  coal  production  year,  than  in  any 
previous  six  months’  period  in  the  country’s  history 
The  bituminous  tonnage  was  311,216,000,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  33,418,000,  or  12  per  cent  over  the  record- 
breaking  production  of  the  corresponding  period  in 
1917.  The  anthracite  production  from  April  1  to 
September  28  was  51,651,000  tons,  which  is  1,072,000, 
or  2.1  per  cent  over  last  year’s  figures. 

These  production  records  were  established  in  the 
face  of  many  handicaps,  chief  of  which  was  a  re¬ 
duced  man-power  at  the  mines.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  draft  took  between  50,000  and  60,000  coal  miners 
curing  the  last  year,  while  probably  as  many  men 
lett  the  mines  to  work  in  other  war  industries. 

By  working  more  regularly  than  ever  before  the 
men  who  remained  at  the  mines  have  been  able  to 
offset  this  loss  in  man-power.  Responding  to  ap¬ 
peals  to  their  patriotism,  which  have  been  made 
directly  to  them  by  representatives  of  the  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration,  the  miners  generally  have  been  work- 
■ng  full  days  and  full  weeks  and  foregoing  many  of 
he  holidays  and  vacations  which  they  were  accus- 
tomea  to  take  in  the  past. 

Car  shortage  has  limited  production  during  the 
last  six  months.  The  weekly  reports  show  that  from 
four  to  eighteen  per  cent  of  full  time  has  been  lost 
y  a  ,  ot  cars  *or  loading.  In  most  districts,  how¬ 
ever.  there  has  been  a  material  improvement  in  this 
respect  during  the  last  few  months.  The  loss  of 

time  during  the  last  week  of  September  was  six  oer 
cent.  _ _  ‘  y 

Anthracite  Committee’s  Orders. 

The  Anthracite  Committee  of  the  U.  S.  Fuel  Ad- 
mmistrafon  in  Circular  No.  61,  issued  under  date 

nf  S'  lZ3.P  ?Ced  a,\  emharg0  on  the  shipment 


American  Coal  to  Italy 


Exports  of  coal  from 

the  United 

States 

to  Italy, 

by  months, 
were : 

during  1915 

1  and  three 

years 

previous 

Month : 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

January  .. . . 

. .  88,622 

100,039 

71,773 

.  4,505 

February  . . 

. .  56,729 

161,614 

52,871 

1,000 

March  . 

. .  72,371 

142,322 

72,332 

2,473 

April  . 

. .  253,273 

299,557 

72,771 

2,016 

May  . 

. .  285,027 

160.465 

41,139 

June  . 

. .  383,019 

230,968 

58,516 

July  . 

. .  502,750 

211,718 

28.522 

Total  . . . . 

. .  1,641,791 

1,216,684  397,924 

9,994 

towns  in  Ohio.  All  of  them  are  located  in  the  part 
ot  the  State  south  of  the  Erie  Railroad,  and  the  list 
includes  Alliance  Bucyrus,  Chillicothe,  Cincinnati, 
Columbus,  Massillon.  Newark,  Niles,  Steubenville 
Xenia,  Youngstown  and  Zanesville. 

In  all  of  these  places  the  tonnage  of  anthracite 
used  m  normal  tunes  is  very  small,  on  a  per  capita 
basis,  as  bituminous  is  the  standard  domestic  coal 
Natural  gas  is  also  available  in  some  of  the  towns 
and  cities  embargoed,  while  coke  and  wood  will  play 
an  important  part  this  winter  in  supplying  the  needs 
ot  domestic  users  who  object  to  soft  coal. 

During  the  past  week  the  committee  has  issued 
several  orders  placing  embargoes  against  various 
ror1fi  sman  towns.  in  a  number  of  different 'States  and 

’  .  TpJacmS  yestr.ctions  against  shipments  to  other  places. 

Jt  has  also  changed  the  allotments  of  different  com¬ 
munities. 


Bituminous  Coal  Statistics. 

line  Shekel  ?iriZLc“a„1„r:fs„thhau?ed°TnS  railroads'  which  includes  tonnage  originating  on 
first  six  months  of  1917  and  1918  were:  ’  ’*  ':'tUU-  and  tonnage  for  company  use,  during  the 


1917. 

B-  &  0 .  18,400,671 

B->  R  &  P .  4,920,511 

B-  &  S .  779,366 

C.  &  O . . .  12,641,098 

Erie  .  4,401,196 

H.  &  B.  T.  M .  753,518 

N.  Y.  Central . ) 

Buff.  &  East . j  4,218,222 

N-  &  W .  14,496,990 

Pennsylvania  .  26,311,966 

p-  &  L-  E .  5,518,126 

P-  &  s .  1,416.327 

P-.  s-  &  N .  762,034 

Virginian  .  3,320,575 

W.  Md .  4,540,437 


Revenue 


1918. 

22,396,288 

5,476,228 

976,050 

13,028,028 

5,420,586 

641,499 

4,306,051 

12,821,857 

25,019,148 

7,168,890 

1,305,198 

648,576 

3,044,228 

5,025,979 


Company  Use 


1917. 

3,245,396 

397,156 

51,477 

1,144,525 

1,999,551 

19,293 

1,123,036 

1,702,845 

3,991,459 

286,237 

23,592 

36,715 

196,683 

350,951 


1918. 
3,488,571 
439,345 
65,513 
1,137,053 
1,986,047 
17,430 

1,320,166 

1,767,964 

4,380,116 

326,499 

22,957 

42,691 

215,629 

358,871 


1917. 
21,646,067 
5,317,667 
820,843 
13,785,623 
6,300,747 
772,811 

5.341.258 

16,199,835 

30,303,425 

5,804,363 

1,439,919 

798,749 

3.517.258 
4,819,388 


Total 


1918. 

25,884,859 

5,815,573 

1,041,563 

14,165,081 

7,406,633 

658,929 

5,626,217 

14,589,821 

29,399,264 

7,495,389 

1,328,155 

691,267 

3,259,857 

5,384,850 
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John  D.  Schoonmaker,  President  Arthur  Conners,  Sec’y  and  Treasurer  E.  Salisbury,  Marine  Supervisor 

Schoonmaker*  Conners  Company,  Inc 

GENERAL  FREIGHTING 

Scows,  Coal  Barges,  Covered  and  Derrick-Lighters 

FOR  FREIGHT  OR  CHARTER 

SHIPYARD— KINGSTON,  N.  Y.  telephones:  Whitehall  Building,  17  Battery  Place,  New  York 


THE  J.  B.  SANBORN  CO. 

“COAL  TRADE  MERCANTILE  AGENCY  BLUE  BOOK” 

Standard  credit  reference  medium  for  the  coal  trade  since  1886. 
Used  by  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration  and  other  government  depart¬ 
ments.  Collections  handled  throughout  U.  S.  and  Canada  at  cur¬ 
rent  rates.  Representatives  in  all  principal  cities.  Main  Office, 
440  S.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 


MONTOUR  COAL  &  COKE  CO.,  Inc. 

Miners  and  Shippers 

BITUMINOUS  COAL  &  COKE 

GEO.  J.  MECHAU,  Vice-Pre*. 

Prudential  Building,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 
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Cleveland  Trade  Notes. 

The  Ally  Coal  Co.,  Toledo,  O.,  has  been  incor¬ 
porated  for  $10,000  under  the  laws  of  Ohio  by  H.  C. 
Adams  of  Toledo  and  associates. 

The  Saturday  half-holiday  has  been  abandoned 
this  winter  by  the  Kendall  Coal  Mining  Co.,  Cleve¬ 
land,  on  account  of  the  press  of  work  and  the  short¬ 
age  in  the  office  force. 

Government  ownership  of  all  coal  mines  and  oil 
wells  and  retention  of  control  of  railroads  were 
advocated  in  resolutions  adopted  at  the  recent  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Ohio  State  Federation  of  Labor  at 
Columbus,  O. 

Custodians  of  public  buildings,  office  buildings, 
department  stores  and  the  like  at  Cleveland  have 
been  requested  by  the  local  Fuel  Administration 
representatives  to  install  revolving  doors  this  wniter 
as  a  coal-economy  measure. 

According  to  Government  figures  11,050,862  tons 
of  bituminous  coal  moved  west  through  the  Ameri¬ 
can  and  Canadian  locks  at  the  Soo  in  the  six  months 
ended  September  1.  In  the  corresponding  period  of 
1917  the  movement  was  10,768,584  tons.  The  anthra¬ 
cite  movement  in  the  same  period  for  1918  and  1917, 
respectively,  has  been  1,262,221  and  1,820,609  tons. 

H.  Coulby,  Cleveland,  chairman  of  the  mobiliza¬ 
tion  committee  of  the  Lake  Carriers’  Association, 
has  notified  lake  bituminous  shippers  that  coal 
cargoes  must  be  made  available  at  any  cost  for  bal¬ 
lasting  the  8000-ton  and  larger  Great  Lakes  steam¬ 
ships  that  will  make  trips  to  the  Head  of  the  Lakes 
in  late  November  and  early  December  to  bring  down 
grain  for  the  Federal  Food  Administration. 

S.  H.  Robbins,  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.,  Cleveland ; 
A.  A.  Augustus,  Cambridge  Collieries  Co.,  Cleve¬ 
land;  and  G.  C.  Weitzel,  Columbus,  O.,  are  opera¬ 
tors’  representatives  on  an  Advisory  Production 
Committee  for  southern  and  eastern  Ohio  coal 
mines.  John  Moore,  president;  Lee  Hall,  vice- 
president,  and  G.  W.  Savage,  secretary  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  Ohio,  also  are  on  the  committee, 
which  has  been  appointed  by  J.  J.  Roby,  Cleveland, 
and  James  H.  Pritchard,  Columbus,  to  speed  up 
production. 

Increased  subscriptions  at  Cleveland  in  the  final 
week  of  the  Fourth  Liberty  Loan  campaign  included 
an  increase  from  $100,000  to  $200, 00b  by  the  Morris 
Coal  Co.;  from  $50,000  to  $100,000  by  Thomas  K. 
Maher,  of  the  Pursglove-Maher  Coal  Co.;  from 
$150,000  to  $200,000  by  the  United  States  Coal  Co. ; 
from  $25,000  to  $50,000  by  the  Struthers  Coal  & 
Coke  Co.;  from  $10,000  to  $20,000  by  the  C.  L. 
Ayres  Coal  Co. ;  $45,000  additional  by  A.  A.  Augus¬ 
tus,  of  the  Cambridge  Collieries  Co.;  $20,000  ad¬ 
ditional  by  Zettelmeyer  Coal  Co.;  $30,000  additional 
by  Cleveland- Belmont  Coal  Co.;  $10,000  additional 
by  Schafer-Suhr  Coal  Co.;  $30,000  by  Apex  Coal 
Co.,  and  $40,000  by  Goff-Kirby  Coal  Co. 


Miners’  President  Reassures  Pershing. 

Frank  J.  Hayes,  President  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  has  sent  a  telegram  to  General 
Pershing  pledging  the  coal  miners  of  the  United 
States  to  do  their  part  in  winning  the  war  by  main¬ 
taining  production  at  a  high  point  in  spite  of  their 
reduced  numbers.  The  message  was  in  response  to 
one  from  General  Pershing  to  the  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion  a  few  days  ago  setting  forth  the  necessity  of  a 
maximum  output  of  coal.  President  Hayes’  message 
read : 

In  this  crucial  hour  the  coal  miners  of  America 
realize  their  responsibility  and  will  continue  to  do 
their  full  duty.  While  your  indomitable  soldiers 
and  their  brave  allies  under  Marshal  Foch  are  fight¬ 
ing  civilization  s  battle  and  winning  at  the  point  of 
their  victorious  bayonets  the  peace  for  which  we 
stand  the  lasting  peace  that  your  triumphant  armies 
will  dictate— the  miners  of  America,  with  depleted 
numbers,  are  breaking  production  records.  They 
will  stand,  steadfast  and  true,  until  their  comrades 
in  the  field,  under  you,  have  achieved  complete 
victory.  This  we  pledge  you.” 


Cincinnati  News  Notes. 

J.  R.  Thomas,  president  of  the  Carbon  Fuel  Co., 
Charleston,  W.  Va.,  is  in  town  this  week. 

H.  C.  Blume,  of  the  Blume  Coal  Co.,  has  returned 
to  his  office  after  a  three  weeks’  business  trip. 

C.  P.  Ware,  of  the  Middle  West  Coal  Co.,  is  home 
sick.  He  is  expected  to  be  back  in  a  few  days. 

Kuper  Hood,  manager  of  Houston  Coal  Co.,  left 
Monday  for  Washington  on  a  short  business  trip. 

L.  H.  Stone,  manager  of  Jewett,  Bigelow  & 
Brooks,  was  in  Louisville  the  latter  part  of  last 
week. 

James  A.  Reilly,  of  the  Queen  City  Coal  Co.,  has 
recovered  from  his  recent  illness  and  again  is  in 
harness. 

B.  F.  Vincent,  president  of  the  Wonderland  Coal 
Co.,  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  was  a  visitor  in  Cincinnati 
Tuesday  last. 

G.  W.  Hill,  manager  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Vir¬ 
ginia  Coal  Co.,  was  in  Huntington  the  greater  part 
of  last  week. 

^  S.  T.  Dixon,  president  of  the  Price  Hill  Colliery 
Co.,  Price  Hill,  W.  Va.,  was  in  Cincinnati  for  a 
few  days  last  week. 

J.  H.  Told,  president  of  the  J.  H.  Told  Coal 
Co.,  spent  the  latter  part  of  the  week  down  in  Ken¬ 
tucky  looking  after  his  interests. 

G.  H.  Ewald,  sales  manager  of  the  Smokeless 
huel  Co.,  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  spent  last  week  in 
Cincinnati  on  a  little  vacation  trip. 

Mr.  Trounstine  of  the  Oldroyd  Mining  Machine 
Co.,  reports  business  as  good  with  a  number  of  sales 
of  the  Oldroyd  Universal  Coal  Cutters. 

P.  H.  Burlingham,  prominent  in  the  coal  trade,  as 
head  of  the  Burlingham  Coal  Co.,  1115  First  Nation¬ 
al  Bank  Building,  has  leased  a  handsome  ten  room 
stucco  house  in  Cincinnati’s  best  suburb,  East  Wal¬ 
nut  Hills. 

Harry  Liggett,  of  Liggett  Brothers,  was  home 
sick  several  days  this  week.  His  condition  is  not 
believed  to  be  serious.  The  Liggett  firm  has  had 
several  of  its  men  sick  in  the  past  two  weeks  but 
they  are  again  back  at  their  desks. 

^  M.  F.  McDermott,  manager  of  the  Amherst  Fuel 
Co.,  has  just  returned  from  a  business  trip  to 
Canada,  and  he  advises  that  if  you  want  to  see 
war-time  work  that  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  step 
across  into  Canada  and  take  a  look. 

Charles  J.  Christie,  vice-president  of  the  Reliance 
Coal  Co.,  who  was  among  the  first  of  the  local  coal 
people  to  be  stricken  with  influenza,  has  recovered. 
Mr.  Christie  has  been  named  chairman  of  the.  Red 
Cross  and  Liberty  Loan  Publicity  Committees 
which  effected  a  merger  this  week. 

The  local  trade  played  no  little  part  in  the  mag- 
nificient  showing  made  by  Cincinnati  in  the  Liberty 
Loan  drive.  Coal  men  were  members  of  the  big 
teams  which  rolled  up  their  quotas  in  short  order 
with  the  result  that  Concinnati  exceeded  its  allot¬ 
ment  of  $40,000,000  by  nearly  ten  per' cent. 

Approximately  1,000  Cincinnati  firms  have  been 
awarded  honor  emblems  indicating  that  all  their 
employees  have  bought  Fourth  Liberty  Loan  bonds. 
Among  them  are  the  Oldroyd  Mining  Machine  Co., 
whose  22  employees  subscribed  for  $1,100  worth  of 
the  bonds  through  Team  T.  The  Queen  City  Coal 
Co’s  100  employees  bought  $20,000  worth  of  bonds. 

The  closing  of  15  ice  plants  in  Cincinnati  will 
become  effective  November  1.  This  decision  was 
reached  at  a  conference  of  the  local  food  and  em¬ 
ployment  officials.  The  idea  is  to  conserve  fuel, 
labor  and  ammonia.  Plants  capable  of  selling  their 
maximum  daily  output  and  which  have  a  full  ruu- 
ning  capacity  are  exempt  from  the  order.  The 
Food  Administration  is  to  make  a  fixed  price  for  ice 
and  regulate  ice  deliveries. 


The  plant  of  the  Housatonic  Shipbuilding  Co.  on 
the  Housatonic  River  at  Stratford,  Conn.,  attracts 
attention  from  passengers  on  the  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H. 
RR.,  which  passes  nearby.  Six  fairly  large  wooden 
boats  are  now  under  construction  at  that  point. 


Miscellaneous  Notes. 

Morris  L.  Clovis,  who  is  well  known  in  the  trade 
at  Baltimore,  has  been  elected  president  of  the 
Royalty  Coal  Co.,  with  holdings  near  Morgantown, 
W.  Va. 

Frank  J.  Hayes,  president  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers,  has  been  ill  with  pneumonia  for  several 
weeks,  but  at  latest  accounts  was  well  on  the  road 
to  recovery. 

John  H.  Pollard,  division  superintendent  of  the 
Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co.,  in  charge 
of  the  company’s  collieries  around  Mahanoy  City, 
died  suddenly  a  few  days  ago. 

The  anthracite  allotment  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  as  re¬ 
cently  revised,  is  122,858  tons  for  the  current  coal 
year.  This  compares  with  213,571  tons  shipped  to 
that  city  for  local  use  two  years  ago. 

Many  zone  modifications  have  been  announced  by 
the  Fuel  Administration  this  week,  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  a  broader  market  to  producers  in  West 
Virginia,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 

H.  C.  Owen  of  Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  has  been  elected 
secretary  of  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Jobbers’  Associa¬ 
tion.  He  was  formerly  Assistant  District  Represen¬ 
tative  for  the  Fuel  Administration  in  the  Fairmont 
district. 

Howard  Adams  has  been  re-elected  as  president 
of  the  Maryland  Jobbers’  Association.  The  other 
officers  elected  were :  Vice-president,  Charles  W. 
Hendley;  secretary  and  treasurer,  John  C.  Lewis, 
and  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors,  John  K. 
Shaw. 

Seventy  thousand  coal  miners  of  the  Central 
Pennsylvania  bituminous  fields  have  voted  to  work 
on  Sundays  to  overcome  the  falling  off  in  produc¬ 
tion  due  to  the  influenza  epidemic.  Garfield  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  decision  of  the  miners  followed  an 
appeal  of  the  district  production  manager. 

The  National  Coal  Association  is  informed  that 
the  Treasury  Department  is  re-arranging  its  dis¬ 
position  of  examiners  and  has  established  a  bureau 
which  will  be  directly  in  charge  of  the  examination 
of  income  and  excess  profits  tax  returns  from  min¬ 
ing  and  oil  companies  primarily.  These  men  will 
specialize  on  one  line  of  industry. 

It  is  reported  in  financial  circles  that  the  1918 
earnings  of  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.,  will  not  fall 
far  short  of  the  company’s  1917  record,  in  spite  of 
the  Government  control  over  prices.  A  better  car 
supply  and  the  expiration  of  low-priced  contracts 
which  tended  to  keep  down  the  average  return  on 
last  year’s  output  are  said  to  be  responsible  for  the 
good  showing  this  year. 

The  Railroad  Administration  has  suspended  its 
embargo  of  September  16th  on  timber,  so  far  as  it 
relates  to  mine  ties,  rails,  props,  caps  and  other 
lumber  used  in  and  about  coal  mines,  when  the  same 
is  billed  direct  to  mining  companies.  The  National 
Coal  Association  has  been  informed  that  the  con¬ 
tinued  suspension  of  the  embargo  depends  largely 
upon  the  promptness  with  which  operators  unload 
the  cars  consigned  to  them. 

Harr>'  Usher,  general  manager  of  the  Argentine 
Pacific  Railway,  recently  arrived  in  this  country 
with  a  view  to  arranging,  if  possible,  for  additional 
vessel  tonnage  for  carrying  coal  to  Argentina. 
While  wood  is  now  used  in  that  country  by  domestic 
consumers  and  some  of  the  industries,  the  railroads 
and  public  utilities  still  rely  on  coal  for  the  most 
part.  Their  situation  as  regards  fuel  supplies  has 
been  steadily  growing  more  precarious  in  recent 
months. 

While  the  steam  coal  situation  in  the  Middle  West 
is  so  easy  shippers  are  directing  a  -larger  amount  of 
tonnage  to  the  lakes,  and  it  is  confidently  expected 
that  with  heavy  shipments  over  the  lake  route  from 
now  until  well  into  the  month  of  December  the 
threatening  shortage  in  that  section  of  the  country 
will  be  overcome.  In  the  retail  trade,  too,  through¬ 
out  that  territory  in  which  bituminous  constitutes 
the  popular  domestic  fuel,  it  is  found  that  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  particularly  easy,  with  buyers  well  stocked  up 
in  advance  of  their  requirements  and  retail  plants 
well  filled. 
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Situation  at  Milwaukee. 

Shortage  of  Labor  for  Loading  Cars  Is  Now 
Interfering  with  Shipments. 

The  conditions  here  are  undoubtedly  similar  to 
those  existing  at  other  markets — a  seemingly  in¬ 
satiable  appetite  for  coal  of  all  kinds. 

Anthracite,  naturally,  is  first  choice  and  eagerly 
sought  for.  The  distribution  of  hard  coal  is  being 
carried  out  under  the  supervision  of  the  different 
Fuel  Administrators  of  the  States  drawing  their 
coal  from  this  port.  Deliveries  are  being  hampered 
very  much  by  shortage  of  labor.  This  being  a  great 
manufacturing  center  (we  have  over  3,000  factories) 
our  coal  docks  are  compelled  to  compete  with  these 
plants  for  common  labor. 

The  receipts  of  soft  coal  here  the  past  sixty  days 
have  been  good,  and  with  many  boats  to  unload  in 
port,  the  loading  of  cars  suffered;  all  labor  being 
required  for  the  unloading  of  these  vessels.  With 
docks  now  becoming  tilled  and  slower  receipts,  more 
labor  should  be  available  for  deliveries,  and  ship¬ 
ments  should  improve  from  now  on. 

Receipts  here  from  opening  of  navigation  on  the 
lakes  to  October  1  follow : 

Tons 


Anthracite  . 

Bituminous  .  2, 

Total  .  3 

The  larger  part  of  the  excess 
the  Solvay  coke  plant. 

With  only  about  sixty  days  of 
only  one-half  of  the  anthracite 
is  felt  for  the  winter.  Certainly 
be  made  by  producers  from  now 
bad  situation. 


1918 
486,760 
,774,324 
,261,084 
soft  coal 


1917 
549,221 
2,185,566 
2,734,787 
went  to 


navigation  left  ana 
here,  great  alarm 
extra  efforts  must 
on  to  avert  a  very 


Plans  Perfected  for  Drawing  Miners  Away 
from  Other  Employment. 

Comprehensive  plans  for  locating  and  bringing 
back  to  the  mines  more  than  50,000  coal  miners  who 
have  engaged  in  other  lines  of  work  in  the  last  two 
years  have  been  perfected  by  the  Federal  Employ¬ 
ment  Service.  The  program  is  based  on  the  results 
of  the  conferences  in  Washington  recently  between 
the  Federal  Fuel  Administrator  and  representatives 
of  the  operators  and  the  miners  in  connection  with 
the  anthracite  wage  situation. 

The  work  of  locating  the  miners  will  be  performed 
chiefly  through  the  transfer  card  system  of  the  3,500 
local  unions  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  An  investigation  will  also  be  conducted  through 
committees  appointed  at  various  times  by  the  coal 
operators  and  the  Federal  Fuel  Administration. 

I  roduction  committees  at  each  mine  in  the  country 
will  be  asked  to  take  up  the  matter  and  lend  intelli¬ 
gent  efforts  toward  locating  the  men. 

Replies  to  letters  that  have  been  sent  out  in  con¬ 
nection  with  card  transfers  have  already  located  be¬ 
tween  15,000  and  20,000  former  miners,  it  was  said 
today,  and  the  employment  service  will  get  into 
touch  with  them  next  week  for  the  purpose  of  in¬ 
ducing  them  to  return  to  their  former  employment. 
The  opinion  is  expressed  by  officials  of  the  employ¬ 
ment  service  that  at  least  50,000  men  will  be  located 
in  that  way,  and  as  many  of  them  as  possible  re¬ 
turned  to  the  mines. 

In  all  instances  where  the  men  are  not  now  en¬ 
gaged  in  essential  industries,  or  in  war  production, 
the  utmost  efforts  will  be  exerted  to  persuade  them 
to  return  to  the  coal  fields,  it  is  said,  even  to  the 
extent  of  calling  upon  the  War  Industries  Board 
to  levy  restrictions  and  curtailments  on  the  volume 
of  fuel,  raw  materials,  transportation,  capital  and 
other  supplies  and  requisites  which  are  necessary  to 
the  industries  to  keep  in  operation. 


General  Notes. 


Pershing-  Appeals  to  Miners. 

Says  the  More  Coal  They  Produce  the  Sooner 
the  War  Will  Be  Over. 

Washington,  Oct.  17. — The  Fuel  Administration 
gave  out  today  the  text  of  a  cablegram  just  received 
from  General  Pershing,  calling  upon  the  coal  miners 
of  America  to  do  their  utmost  to  maintain  the  pro¬ 
duction.  The  message  reads  as  follows : 

'‘Let  there  be  no  shortage  of  coal.  Lack  of  coal 
means  limiting  our  war  industries,  railroads  and 
shipping  are  slowed  down,  and  the  army  cannot  be 
provided  with  means  to  deliver  the  telling  blows 
needed  to  end  the  war.  Without  coal  we  shall  be 
without  guns  and  ammunition  to  use  against  the 
enemy.  The  man  in  the  mine  helps  the  man  on  the 
firing  line. 

“The  more  coal  you  produce  the  sooner  we  shall 
have  peace.  Every  soldier  of  the  American  Expedi¬ 
tionary  Forces  expects  to  be  backed  up  by  the  miners 
of  America  just  as  labor  in  every  branch  of  industry 
at  home  has  stood  behind  us.  We  soldiers  know 
that  we  can  depend  upon  you  to  do  your  part  as  we 
are  doing  ours.” 

The  text  of  the  cablegram  was  wired  immediately 
to  mining  centers  throughout  the  country,  backed  by 
an  urgent  warning  from  the  Fuel  Administration  to 
pay  no  attention  to  unfounded  rumors  of  peace.  The 
Fuel  Administration,  in  its  messages,  pledged  itself 
that  any  authentic  news  of  peace  would  reach  all 
concerned  through  reliable  sources  when  the  proper 
time  came. 


Conditions  at  Winnipeg. 

A  letter  from  a  trade  source  at  Winnipeg,  Canada 
says  : 

“Our  supplies  of  anthracite  have  been  very  mate¬ 
rially  cut  down  and  we  are  doing  the  best  we  can  to 
replace  the  shortage  with  coals  mined  in  Western 
Canada.  We  do  not  anticipate  that  there  will  be  any 
suffering  here,  although  people  are  not  getting  just 
what  they  would  like  to  use.  But  during  times  like, 
these,  we  can  put  up  with  a  great  many  difficulties, 
as  they  are  nothing  in  comparison  with  what  our 
boys  are  doing  ‘Over  There.’ 

It  might  be  quite  in  line  to  say  that  there  is,  in 
all  probability,  more  coal  in  the  cellars  of  the  house¬ 
holders  at  this  time  than  there  was  last  year.  This 
would  not  count  for  as  much  here  as  it  would  in 
other  places,  as  we  have  extremely  long  winters  and 
the  time  that  fuel  is  not  used  is  very  short  and  those 
using  fuel  are  glad  to  get  away  from  it  for  at  least 
a  short  period.” 


Coal  Exports  to  West  Indies. 

Exports  of  bituminous  coal  to  Cuba  and  other 
West  Indies  by  months  during  1918  and  three  years 
previous  were: 

Cuba. 

1918. 
76,938 


hollowing  a  conference  with  the  fuel  authorities 
two  weeks  ago,  the  dealers  of  Toronto  have  been 
making  a  special  drive  on  small  orders,  with  a  view 
to  seeing  that  every  family  in  the  city  who  can  pay 
for  a  ton  of  coal  has  at  least  that  amount  on  hand 
by  November  1.  It  is  believed  that  this  will  be  ac¬ 
complished,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  winter  only 
sma  1  deliveries  will  be  allowed,  even  in  the  case 
of  the  larger  class  of  domestic  users.  The  mayor 
has  complimented  the  retailers  on  the  splendid  spirit 
they  have  shown  in  coping  with  a  very  difficult  situa¬ 
tion. 


Month : 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

Januarv  . . . 

. .  59,197 

80,860 

110,467 

February  . . 

. .  75,646 

87,846 

124,783 

March  . 

..  110,585 

116,195 

151,246 

April  . 

..  101,013 

97,691 

112,802 

May  . 

. .  107,650 

115,427 

153,750 

June  . 

. .  74,984 

108,579 

115,091 

July  . 

117,959 

51,193 

Total  .... 

.  •  529,079 

724,547 

819,341 

Other  W est  Indies. 

Month : 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

January  . 

. .  13,797 

46,109 

65,712 

February  . . 

. .  24,007 

51,988 

13,313 

March  . . 

. .  46,563 

46,124 

55,507 

April  . 

55,055 

38,129 

41,174 

May  . 

.  34,471 

44,229 

37,382 

June  . 

.  48,406 

36,163 

34,483 

July  . 

26,840 

25,805 

Total . 

.  222,299 

266,306 

275,937 

F.  C.  Eckelman,  of  the  Weaver  Coal  Co.  office 
at  Toronto,  has  become  the  representative  of 
W.  A.  Stone  &  Co.  there. 

The  Provincial  Fuel  Controller  of  Ontario  has 
forwarded  to  the  City  Fuel  Controller  a  letter  charg¬ 
ing  that  the  retail  dealers  of  London  are  charging 
exorbitant  prices,  and  ordering  an  investigation. 

Captain  Baird  Halberstadt,  the  well-known  geolo¬ 
gist  and  mining  man  of  Pottsville,  Pa,  has  been 
married  to  Miss  Ida  Ray  Smith  of  that  city,  for 
some  years  his  accomplished  business  associate. 

John  C.  Cosgrove,  head  of  Cosgrove  &  Co,  oper¬ 
ators  with  offices  in  Philadelphia,  Johnstown  and 
Chicago,  has  been  elected  president  of  the  Farmers’ 
Trust  &  Mortgage  Co,  Johnstown.  He  was  recently 
elected  a  director. 

F.  W.  Braggins,  president  of  the  Lorain  Coal  & 
Dock  Co,  reports  a  better  car  supply  in  the  eastern 
Ohio  territory  which  has  boosted  production  in  that 
field.  He  says  the  output  is  now  close  to  what  is 
expected  of  the  district. 

New  prices  in  effect  at  Keene,  N.  H,  are  $11.35 
for  white  ash  egg,  $11.60  for  stove  and  nut,  anu 
v  O.oO  for  pea  coal,  with  Lehigh  prices  25  cents 
higher..  An  additional  charge  of  35  cents  for  carry¬ 
ing  in  is  authorized  by  the  local  fuel  committee. 

Announcement  is  made  that  112  vessels  from  the 
Great  Lakes  have  been  brought  through  the  Welland 
Canal  to  the  Atlantic  so  far  this  season,  and  that 
68  more  will  make  the  trip  before  the  close  of  navi¬ 
gation.  This  includes  old  ships  as  well  as  the  new 
craft  that  are  being  turned  out  every  week  by  the 
lake  shipyards. 

A  new  section,  providing  that  companies  which 
.incurred  net  losses  in  1916,  1917  or  1918,  may  deduct 
the  amount  of  such  losses  from  later  profits  when 
calculating  income-tax  payments,  has  been  inserted 
m  the  revenue  bill  by  the  Senate  Finance  Commit¬ 
tee.  The  committee  has  also  stricken  out  the  House 
provision  for  a  double  normal  income-tax  rate  on 
corporations  of  12  per  cent  on  net  earnings  and  18 
per  cent  on  undivided  profits.  Instead  a  flat  rate  of 
12  per  cent  has  been  fixed. 

One  must  not  be  surprised  at  any  news  nowadays, 
yet  it  is  a  little  odd  how  some  announcements  are 
received.  Recently  we  mentioned  warnings  in  Phil¬ 
adelphia  papers  relative  to  restricted  use  of  tele¬ 
phone,  and  this  was  received  not  altogether  seriously 
by  some  folks.  Now  the  announcement  is  repeated 
in  definite,  official  form  in  the  New  York  papers. 
Some  other  announcements  by  us  have,  we  surmise^ 
been  received  in  a  spirit  of  incredulity  or  indul¬ 
gence,  but  circumstances  are  working  out  as  indi¬ 
cated  by  us.  “Truth  is  mighty  and  will  prevail.” 

J.  S.  Stevens,  eastern  representative  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Coal  &  Coke  Corporation, ‘has  been  engaged 
for  some  weeks  past  organizing  community  choruses 
in  the  interest  of  the  Liberty  Loan.  Practically 
every  town  in  Connecticut  has  been  covered  by  the 
organization  of  which  Mr.  Stevens  is  the  head,  oper¬ 
ating  from  his  headquarters  at  Hartford.  Such  suc¬ 
cess  has  been  met  with  in  this  direction  that  he 
was  recently  placed  in  charge  of  similar  work 
through  the  New  England  States  and  New  Jersey, 
under  the  direct  sanction  of  the  Liberty  Loan  offi¬ 
cials.  It  will  be  maintained  as  a  patriotic  effort- 
prepared  to  aid  any  future  loan  or  other  war 
measure. 


1918. 

9,089 


28,063 


Coal  Exports  to  Panama. 

Exports  of  bituminous  coal  to  Panama,  by  months 
tiring  1918  and  three  vears  nrpvinm  . 

Month  : 


February 


1915. 

1916. 

28,069 

36,026 

26,578 

34,498 

47,600 

26,957 

42,946 

12,000 

34,321 

48,030 

47,708 

27,553 

52,805 

24,075 

280,027 

209,139 

1917. 

49,993 

54,938 

41,608 

48,094 

45,111 

38,348 

23,849 

301,941 


1918. 

34,400 

42,332 

21,994 

70.870 
50,118 

50.871 
55,656 

326,196 
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THE  MARKET  SITUATION 

The  unusually  quiet  political  campaign  has 
developed  points  of  interest  to  the  business 
community  during  the  past  week,  and  the 
trade  awaits  election  results  with  more  than 
the  usual  degree  of  interest.  The  suggestion 
from  high  quarters  that  the  United  States 
should  be  made  safe  for  autocracy  naturally 
stirred  up  a  vast  degree  of  comment  and,  it  is 
thought  in  some  quarters,  will  result  in  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  Republican  representation  in 
Congress.  That  is  always  gratifying  to  the 
business  interests  and  this  year  more  than  ever 
before,  when  there  is  so  much  interest  taken 
in  the  matter  of  national  revenue,  which 
hinges  largely  upon  the  taxing  of  corporations 
and  their  business  activities.  What  a  large 
proportion  of  the  burden  is  borne  by  the  large 
business,  interests  is  indicated  by  the  appro¬ 
priation  of  $101,000,000  by  the  Steel  Corpo¬ 
ration  to  take  care  of  its  Government  obliga¬ 
tions  over  a  period  of  three  months.  The  pay¬ 
ment  of  such  a  vast  sum  as  $400,000,000  and 
odd  for  a  year  naturally  raises  a  question  as 
to  what  would  have  to  be  paid  by  the  much- 
vaunted  “common  people”  were  there  no  large 
corporations  to  bear  a  share  of  the  burden. 

At  the  same  time  the  business  community 
was  interested  in  President  Wilson’s  note  to 
Senator  Simmons  with  reference  to  the  free- 
trade  issue  that  has  been  raised  in  official 
circles  in  connection  with  the  peace  terms  em¬ 
braced  in  the  message  to  Congress  on  Janu¬ 
ary  8  of  the  present  year.  As  pointed  out  in 
an  extended  article  on  another  page,  the 
President  has  removed  the  opinion  that  he 
might  stand  in  the  way  of  adequate  tariff  pro¬ 
tection  after  the  war.  The  business  interests 
will  take  renewed  confidence  because  of  his 
remarks  with  respect  to  after-war  policies.  A 
number  of  infant  industries  have  grown  to 
gigantic  proportions  in  this  country  since  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities  on  the  other  side  of  the 
world.  This  has,  in  turn,  meant  an  enormous 
increase  in  productive  capacity,  none  of  which 
can  profitably  stand  idle  in  the  days  to  follow 
the  war.  While  the  per  capita  war  tax  in 
foreign  countries  will  be  on  such  a  basis  after 
the  war  as  to  greatly  affect  production  costs, 
it  is  realized,  also,  that  wages  and  all  other 
costs  on  this  side  of  the  water  are  on  a  highly 
inflated  basis.  The  best  way  to  keep  all  the 
wheels  turning  after  the  war  is  to  have  the 
protection  of  an  adequate  tariff,  and  it  is  en¬ 
couraging  to  note  that  the  President  lines  up 
in  favor  of  this  proposition. 


With  one  message  after  another  coming 
from  the  other  side  relative  to  terms  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  for  the  ordinary  observer  to  understand 
precisely  what  is  going  on,  particularly  as  the 
situation  is  complicated  by  wireless  versions 
and  cabled  versions,  so  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
count  the  separate  and  distinct  overtures.  But 
the  enemy  is  undoubtedly  anxious  for  peace, 
and  post-bellum  conditions  are  being  consid¬ 
ered  on  all  hands.  One  point  that  is  prom¬ 
inent  in  the  coal  trade  is  the  undetermined 
question  as  to  whether  we  shall  have  emigra¬ 
tion  or  immigration  after  the  war.  The  labor 
shortage  is  pronounced  now,  as  We  all  know. 
Should  there  be  a  back-flow  to  Europe  to  take 
advantage  of  the  depleted  man  power  of  the 
belligerent  countries,  the  situation  here  would 
be  intensified,  for  it  is  realized  that  a  couple 
of  years  would  elapse  before  the  American 
army  is  returned  in  its  entirety. 

Even  with  all  possible  allowances  being 
made  for  some  decrease  in  coal  consumption 
as  war  industries  close  down  and  the  transfer 
to  peace  activities  is  effected,  there  does  not 
seem  much  prospect  of  a  troublesome  surplus 
of  coal  developing.  For  the  time  being  mild 
weather  has  entered  as  a  factor  in  the  coal 
market  and  from  all  sections  of  the  country 
reports  are  received  that  both  the  steam  and 
domestic  situation  has  eased  up.  In  some 
quarters  this  condition,  coupled  with  the  very 
optimistic  statement  from  Dr.  Garfield’s  office, 
has  led  to  the  belief  that  there  will  not  be  any 
shortage  of  tonnage  during  the  coming  win¬ 
ter.  But  we  fancy  it  is  too  early  to  take  posi¬ 
tive  ground  upon  this  point,  as  so  much  de¬ 
pends  upon  weather  conditions  during  the 
period  of  low  temperatures. 

Certainly  the  mining  conditions  are  not 
such  as  to  develop  an  extremely  hopeful  view 
of  the  situation,  for  we  have  received  report 
of  the  third  successive  week  of  decreased  bi¬ 
tuminous  production,  the  third  week  of  the 
period  since  September  28  showing  a  more 
marked  decline  than  the  two  preceding  weeks. 
This  was  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  influenza  epi¬ 
demic,  the  effects  of  which  will  be  felt  for 
weeks  to  come,  for  as  the  scourge  diminishes 
in  its  effects  in  certain  quarters  it  becomes 
the  more  pronounced  in  other  districts.  Last 
year  at  this  time  there  was  a  somewhat  similar 
drop  in  production,  so  that  the  1916  line  of 
output,  as  charted,  crossed  the  1917  line  and 
both  records  continued  on  the  up-grade  to 
November  16.  Unless  the  influenza  epidemic 
wanes  soon  there  is  a  probability  that  the  1918 
line  will  descend  to  meet  the  rising  line  of  the 
two  previous  years.  Fortunately  the  tonnage 
of  soft  coal  still  remains  well  above  all  pre¬ 
vious  records  and,  as  we  have  pointed  out 


many  times  before,  a  remarkably  small  per¬ 
centage  of  increase  over  and  above  current 
needs  serves  to  reverse  the  coal  trade  situa¬ 
tion,  changing  an  intensified  demand  to  a 
calm,  easy  market.  When  this  situation  de¬ 
velops  it  is  found  that  buyers  do  not  seek 
more  tonnage  than  they  have  immediate  use 
for  and  operators  soon  note  a  decided  falling 
off  in  the  demand. 

The  trade  is  now  in  a  more  normal  state 
than  it  has  been  for  many  months,  and  as  so 
many  large  buyers  were  stocked  up,  a  com¬ 
paratively  easy  situation  concerning  steam 
coals  is  apt  to  continue  until  severe  winter 
conditions  raise  a  question  as  to  supplies  on 
hand.  While  perhaps  it  is  too  early  to  antici¬ 
pate  any  holding  off  by  buyers  in  an  effort  to 
force  prices  downward,  this  will  be  a  feature 
for  consideration  by  the  trade  when  we  are 
more  further  advanced  and  closer  calculations 
can  be  made  as  to  what  tonnage  is  required 
to  carry  users  through  the  winter. 

For  the  first  time  since  1902  the  miners  as 
a  rule  worked  on  Mitchell  Day,  last  Tuesday, 
and  this  actually  tended  to  offset  the  decrease 
caused  by  shortage  of  labor  and  the  epidemic. 
But  as  has  been  so  frequently  stated  by  offi¬ 
cials  of  the  Fuel  Administration,  as  well  as 
by  representatives  of  the  mining  interests, 
work  must  be  carried  on  without  relaxation 
if  the  coal  requirements  of  the  country  are  to 
be  well  taken  care  of.  Dr.  Garfield’s  state¬ 
ment  as  to  extent  of  stocks  on  hand  is  in  line 
with  what  the  trade  had  previously  known  to 
be  the  case  and  in  this  connection  it  is  stated 
that  official  estimates  of  bituminous  require¬ 
ments  were  evidently  based  on  very  liberal 
calculations  as  to  how  much  would  be  needed. 

In  this  connection  the  matter  of  wages 
comes  to  the  front,  as  it  is  realized  how  se¬ 
rious  would  be  any  curtailment  of  output  for 
even  a  week  due  to  any  controversy  on  this 
point.  The  bituminous  miners,  who  expected 
to  step  forward  and  receive  a  substantial  in¬ 
crease  directly  after  the  anthracite  men  had 
received  an  extra  allowance  to  put  them  on  a 
par  with  the  bituminous  men  have  been  told 
that  they  do  not  need  more  at  this  time,  just 
as  the  anthracite  men  were  given  a  negative 
answer  in  the  first  instance,  to  be  assured  later 
of  a  substantial  increase.  The  rather  pro¬ 
tracted  delay  in  announcing  the  new  anthracite 
wage  agreement  (which  will  be  found  in  our 
news  columns)  caused  some  comment  in  the 
trade,  for  it  has  been  recognized  that  there 
will  have  to  be  a  heavy  increase  in  selling 
price  now  that  a  higher  schedule  of  wages  is 
in  effect.  Probably  75  cents  a  ton  would  be 
none  too  much  for  the  producers  to  receive. 
Even  under  the  old  schedule  of  wages  the  in¬ 
dependents  declared  that  they  needed  more 
money  although  receiving,  as  is  well  known,  75 
cents  more  than. the  company  price.  Should 
their  demands  in  that  respect  be  met,  the 
public  will  indeed  face  a  material  increase  in 
the  coal  bill. 

There  continues  to  be  a  notable  scarcity  of 
stove  and  nut.  The  small  sizes  are  available 
in  great  abundance  without  any  heavy  ship¬ 
ments  from  the  culm  banks,  as  so  vigorously 
proposed  in  certain  quarters.  There  is  also  a 
very  fair  supply  of  the  largest  sizes  of  anthra¬ 
cite  and  a  general  easing  of  conditions  with 
regard  to  hard  coal,  as  indicated  by  authority 
given  for  the  use  of  tonnage  under  certain  re¬ 
strictions  by  greenhouses,  country  clubs  and 
other  buyers  of  limited  amounts,  which  was 
’  so  strictly  ruled  against  some  months  ago. 
The  greater  importance  attached  to  buckwheat 
as  a  fuel  for  small  users  is  reflected  in  this 
action. 
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Trade  Conditions  at  New  York. 

Unseasonably  Mild  Weather  Makes  Shortage  of  Domestic  Sizes  Less  Seriously  Felt- 
Cutting  Down  of  Bituminous  Shipments  Beneficial  from  Market  Standpoint. 


The  unseasonably  mild  weather  of  late  October 
fitted  in  very  well  with  the  slump  in  receipts  which 
followed  the  outbreak  of  influenza  in  the  mining 
region.  Possibly  it  tended  to  prolong  the  epidemic, 
thereby  delaying  the  time  when  production  will 
again  be  normal,  as  well  as  increasing  the  death 
toll  among  all  classes  of  the  population,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  the  shortage  of  domestic  sizes 
has  not  been  felt  as  much  as  would  have  been  the 
case  had  lower  temperatures  prevailed.  And  of 
course,  if  coal  is  saved  at  this  time  of  the  year,  it 
means  just  that  much  more  available  in  the  dead 
of  winter.  Anthracite  has  been  moving  over  the 
piers  in  materially  heavier  volume  this  week  than 
last,  which  seems  to  bear  out  reports  that  health 
conditions  are  improving  slowly  in  the  parts  of  the 
coal  fields  that  have  suffered  worst. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  local  dealers  re¬ 
ceived  less  domestic  anthracite  in  October  than 
they  had  expected  to,  the  first  of  November  found 
the  city  reasonably  well  prepared  for  cold  weather 
because  of  the  heavy  tonnage  placed  in  consumers’ 
bins  during  the  summer.  There  was  no  dull  season 
this  year  and  summer  deliveries  were  far  and  away 
ahead  of  normal.  This  is  another  thing  that  has 
made  the  recent  falling  off  in  volume  of  receipts  a 
less  serious  matter  than  it  would  otherwise  have 
been.  Nearly  every  private  residence  and  apart¬ 
ment  house  has  enough  coal  in  the  cellar  to  last 
a  few  weeks  at  least,  and  many  are  stocked  up  for 
a  much  longer  period  than  that. 

Effects  of  Cutting  Down  Production. 

The  effects  of  the  recent  cutting  down  of  pro¬ 
duction  will  be  felt  later  in  the  season,  for  the  less 
coal  is  delivered  to  consumers  now,  the  sooner  they 
will  have  to  come  in  with  replenishing  orders. 
If  shipments  had  held  up  right  through  October 
a  lot  of  people  who  already  have  some  coal  would 
have  been  given  more,  in  many  cases  enough 
to  carry  them  through  a  moderately  cold  winter. 
As  it  is  now,  they  will  have  to  wait  until  later  for 
the  second  round  of  deliveries.  In  other  words,  the 
interruption  to  bin-filling  during  the  autumn  means 
that  the  winter  business  will  be  more  of  a  hand  to 
mouth  affair,  with  smaller  deliveries  the  rule,  ow¬ 
ing  to  more  people  having  to  be  taken  care  of  out 
of  the  daily  receipts. 

In  the  last  few  weeks  Brooklyn,-  Queens  and  the 
Bronx  have  been  getting  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
local  receipts  than  was  the  case  in  the  summer, 
so  that  the  situation  in  those  boroughs  has  im¬ 
proved.  Considerable  stove  and  chestnut  has  been 
set  aside  during  the  past  month  for  the  peddler 
trade  and  for  small  consumers  who  are  not  regular 
customers  of  the  yard  dealers,  but  who  have  se¬ 
cured  cards  from  the  Fuel  Administration  en¬ 
titling  them  to  a  ton  or  two  from  one  of  the  re¬ 
tailers  in  their  vicinity. 

The  falling  off  in  shipments  has  not  helped  the 
steam  sizes  much  and  the  market  is  over-supplied 
with  everything  from  No.  1  bupkwheat  down — es¬ 
pecially  down,  for  the  smaller  the  size  the  harder 
it  is  to  sell.  At  the  same  time,  very  little  price 
cutting  is  heard  of.  Some  retailers  have  all  the 
pea  they  want,  but  shippers  do  not  complain  much 
of  difficulty  in  moving  that  size. 

The  Bituminous  Trade. 

Serious  as  have  been  the  inroads  on  production 
in  the  last  few  weeks,  there  is  little  reason  to  fear 
a  shortage  of  bituminous  on  that  account.  In  a 
market  sense  the  cutting  down  of  output  by  the 
epidemic  has  been  beneficial,  for  it  is  doubtful  if 
prices  on  the  poorer  grades  would  have  held  much 
longer  if  the  mines  had  continued  turning  out  ton¬ 
nage  at  the  rate  they  were  doing  in  the  latter  part 
of  September.  As  it  is,  although  shipments  to  tide¬ 
water  have  been  on  a  reduced  basis  for  the  last 
two  or  three  weeks,  coal  has  been  loaded  out  from 
some  of  the  pools  so  slowly,  on  account  of  market 
conditions,  that  the  total  number  of  cars  at  the  piers 


has  not  shown  any  material  falling  off,  the  figure 
still  standing  above  2,500. 

At  the  same  time  there  is  less  free  coal  offering 
in  the  market  than  was  the  case  a  couple  of  weeks 
ago,  when  there  was  some  little  pressure  to  sell 
certain  grades.  There  is  enough  to  meet  the  pres¬ 
ent  limited  demand  from  industrial  consumers,  how¬ 
ever.  Daily  loadings-  have  averaged  about  the  same 
this  week  as  last,  but  a  larger  percentage  of  the 
total  lias  been  bunker  coal. 

Dr.  Garfield’s  review  of  the  coal  situation,  which 
appears  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  bears  out  what  has 
been  repeatedly  said  in  these  columns — that  bitu¬ 
minous  stocks  are  heavier  than  ever  before.  More¬ 
over,  they  are  fairly  evenly  distributed.  In  this 
respect  there  is  a  marked  contrast  between  condi¬ 
tions  now  and  a  year  ago,  when  buyers  with  high- 
priced  contracts  were  getting  most  of  the  coal,  re¬ 
gardless  of  their  importance  in  the  war  program. 

The  country  is  therefore  in  a  position  to  stand 
a  cutting  down  of  the  soft  coal  output  for  a  period 
of  a  few  weeks,  especially  as  the  latest  available 
figures  show  that  the  tonnage  loss  is  less  than  un¬ 
official  reports  had  led  the  trade  to  expect.  While 
the  disease  has  not  yet  burned  itself  out,  the  worst 
stage  seems  to  have  been  passed,  in  some  districts 
at  least,  and  recovery  in  tonnage  may  be  expected 
to  set  in  shortly,  if  it  has  not  already  done  so.  Here 
again,  conditions,  present  and  prospective,  are  bet¬ 
ter  than  a  year  ago,  when  car  shortage  and  con¬ 
gestion  were  cutting  down  production  more  than 
disease  is  at  present,  and  there  was  no  hope  of  early 
improvement.  At  present  car  supply  and  railroad 
conditions  generally  are  excellent,  except  for  ill¬ 
ness  among  trainmen,  which  is  only  a  temporary 
matter. 

But  while  ordinary  steam  coal  is  plentiful  enough 
in  the  market,  and  in  good  supply  at  consuming 
plants,  the  best  high  and  low-volatile  grades  are 
still  in  strong  demand.  It  is  not  so  much  that  in¬ 
dustrial  activities  are  being  hampered  by  a  short¬ 
age  of  these  coals  for  current  use  as  it  is  that  some 
classes  of  consumers,  such  as  iron  and  steel  com¬ 
panies,  gas  plants,  etc.,  have  not  been  able  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  the  winter  to  the  same  extent  as  users 
of  steam  coal,  while  the  grades  acceptable  for 
bunkering  are  always  in  demand. 

Coal  Tonnage  of  New  York  Harbor. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  nufiiber  of 
cars  of  anthracite  and  bituminous  handled  over  all 
the  railroad  coal  piers  in  New  York  harbor  for  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  past,  as  reported  by  the'  Director  of  Tide¬ 
water  Coal  Traffic: 


Week  of 

Anthracite. 

Bituminous. 

August  29-September  4.  . 

. . . .  6,740 

6,604 

September  5-11  . 

. . . .  7,009 

7,739 

September  12-18  . 

. . . .  6,481 

6,993 

September  19-25  . 

. . . .  6,686 

7,131 

September  26-October  2. 

. . . .  6,820 

7,586 

October  3-9  . 

. . . .  6,047 

5,705 

October  10-16  . 

. . . .  6,072 

6,499 

October  17-23  . 

. . . .  5,509 

6,404 

October  24-30  . 

.  6,377 

6,316 

Lieutenant  Stanton  Garfield,  of  the  French  Field 
Artillery,  youngest  son  of  Dr.  Garfield,  has  been 
decorated  with  the  Croix  de  Guerre  for  valor  at 
the  front  in  France.  Word  to  this  effect  was  re¬ 
ceived  a  few  days  ago  by  the  Fuel  Administrator. 
For  some  time  prior  to  the  entry  of  America  in 
war  young  Garfield  had  been  driving  an  ambulance 
at  the  front.  Later  he  and  a  number  of  his  asso¬ 
ciates  got  an  opportunity  to  take  the  artillery  course 
at  the  French  artillery  school,  and  received  commis¬ 
sions  in  the  French  Army  when  they  were  graduated. 


The  man  who  runs  to  meet  trouble  soon  dis¬ 
covers  that  it  keeps  him  busy  running. 


Conditions  at  Baltimore. 


Improvement  in  General  Run  of  Coal _ 

Scarcity  Still  Exists. 

Never  in  the  history  of  the  coal  trade  here  has 
there  been  a  wider  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
conditions  of  the  business  past  and  present  than 
is  to  be  gathered  now  by  a  trip  around  the  various 
branches.  One  mine  interest  or  wholesale  firm 
will  tell  you  that  the  Government  control  proposi¬ 
tion  is  working  out;  others  will  tell  you  that  there 
is  an  utter  failure  of  best  results  to  the  coal  men 
and  public,  and  warn  that  they  have  been  informed 
that  there  are  now  three  bills  under  cover  in  Con¬ 
gress,  ready  for  passage  after  election  if  the  ad¬ 
ministration  has  its  way,  and  through  which  the 
Federal  control  of  mines  and  oil  is  to  be  perpetu¬ 
ated  after  the  war  and  by  which  the  National  Fuel 
Administration  is  to  become  a  permanent  body  of 
absolute  control.  On  the  ‘question  of  distribution 
there  is  also  a  wide  difference  of  opinion,  even  in 
the  storm-tossed  jobbing  trade,  for  which  some  pre¬ 
dict  distinct  curtailment  even  under  present  plans 
of  the  fuel  administration,  while  others  profess  to 
have  assurances  that  the  new  purchasing  agent 
group  will  be  adequately  protected. 

Differences  as  to  Outlook. 

Among  consumers,  where  a  new  pinch  for  coal 
has  developed,  largely  it  is  true  through  curtail¬ 
ment  by  reason  of  the  epidemic  of  influenza  crip- 
pling  railroads  and  mines,  there  is  also  a  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  outlook  for  industrial  supply. 
Some  feel  that  they  will  secure  enough  coal  to  tide 
them  over  any  rough  spots,  while  others  say  that 
the  15  and  30-day  storage  restriction  of  the  Fuel 
Administration  for  bituminous  was  as  bad  a  move 
for  restriction  in  supply  as  was  the  two-thirds  de¬ 
livery  of  hard  coal  for  homes  a  move  for  over- 
supply  allowance  for  some  while  others  must 
suffer. 

At  present  there  is  a  most  encouraging  feature 
to  be  noted,  and  that  is  in  the  steady  improvement 
in  the  general  run  of  fuel  coming  through.  This 
applies  to  the  box-car  coal  especially,  which  forms 
the  major  portion  of  all-rail  business.  Outside  of 
harbor  business  for  local  water-front  plants,  the 
principal  interest  of  the  coal  men  lies  in  this  all¬ 
rail  movement,  consisting  in  great  measure  at  pres¬ 
ent  of  requisitioned  coal  to  the  account  of  the  State 
Fuel  Administrator  and  distributed  under  his  di¬ 
rection  through  local  agencies.  The  Government 
depai  tments  are  handling  direct  not  only  navy  and 
railroad  coal,  but  the  bunker  trade. 

May  Substitute  Bituminous  for  Anthracite. 

A  soft  coal  feature  that  may  be  added  shortly 
to  limited  extent  is  had  in  a  plan  of  substitution 
of  bituminous  of  certain  kinds  for  hard  coal.  House¬ 
holders  have  been  asked  to  burn  soft  coal,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  many  will  be  unable  to  get  anthra¬ 
cite,  but  few  dealers  as  yet  have  any  soft  coal  that 
could  well  be  used  for  the  purpose. 

The  anthiacite  situation  is  just  about  the  way 
the  retailers  have  been  figuring  for  weeks  it  would 
be  at  the  outset  of  November.  Dealers  for  the 
most  part  have  refused  to  take  more  orders  until 
they  can  clean  up  at  least  a  part  of  the  many  old 
orders  on  their  books.  Some  are  delivering  a  ton 
or  two;  some  are  sticking  to  the  old  two-third 
p  an,  which  the  Fuel  Administration  now  admits 
was  an  excessive  basis.  Consumers,  even  before 
cold  weather,  are  begging  for  relief,  and  there  is 
wide  discussion  in  official  and  unofficial  circles  of 
the  possibilities  of  burning  wood  if  the  soft  coal 
relief  also  fails  to  come.  Dealers  declare  that  they 
are  burdened  now  to  the  limit  .on  overhead  charges, 
and  declare  that  they  will  be  unable  to  bear  anv 
part  of  a  new  burden  that  may  come  from  in¬ 
creased  wage  scales  to  hard  coal  miners. 


Last  week’s  issue  of  the  Journal  was  somewhat 
delayed  owing  to  strike  of  pressmen  and,  sub¬ 
sequently  congestion  in  the  postoffice  because  of 
rush  of  belated  papers.  We  hope  our  subscribers 
will  overlook  the  delay  in  the  delivery  of  that  is¬ 
sue,  as  the  causes  were  entirely  beyond  our  control. 
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Situation  at  Columbus. 


Oversupply  of  Screenings  and  Mine  Run — 
Domestic  Trade  Well  Supplied. 

Because  of  a  refusal  to  receive  mine-run  and 
screenings  in  the  Northwest  and  since  domestic 
users  in  Michigan  are  not  allowed  to  buy  Ohio 
mine-run,  there  is  a  marked  over  supply  of  that 
grade  on  the  market.  In  fact,  some  weakness  in 
both  mine-run  and  screenings  has  developed,  which 
has  not  yet  resulted  in  cutting  of  prices.  Unless 
relief  is  afforded  there  will  be  some  reduction  in 
output  because  of  failure  to  place  mine-run.  These 
are  the  distinguishing  features  of  the  coal  trade  in 
Ohio  during  the  past  week. 

The  change  came  about  suddenly  as  up  to  a  week 
ago  there  was  a  fairly  good  demand  for  all  coal 
produced  in  the  “Buckeye  State.”  But  with  the 
continued  mild  weather  and  the  embargo  against 
railroads  taking  mine-run,  Ohio  producers  have  been 
accumulating  a  surplus,  which  threatens  to  demora¬ 
lize  the  market  to  a  small  degree.  While  the  em¬ 
bargo  against  shipping  mine-run  into  Michigan  has 
been  partially  raised,  still  that  State  is  not  ab¬ 
sorbing  the  tonnage  that  it  usually  does  at  this 
time. 

Indiana  Coal  to  Michigan. 


There  is  considerable  Indiana  coal  being  shipped 
into  the  lower  part  of  Michigan.  Screenings 
are  also  rather  weak  as  there  is  an  over  supply 
in  many  places.  Railroads  are  taking  Indiana  coal 
mostly  for  fuel  purposes.  Producers  of  mine-run 
believe  that  something  will  have  to  be  done  to 
relieve  the  situation  if  they  are  to  keep  their  mines 
in  operation.  Raising  of  limits  of  storage  to  steam 
users  in  Ohio  helped  to  take  care  of  the  surplus 
but  now  everyone  is  supplied  up  to  the  limit 
in  many  cases  for  a  month  more. 

Domestic  trade  is  rather  quiet,  as  the  warm 
weather  has  not  caused  much  demand  on  the  part 

of  householders.  Retail  stocks  are  generally  good 

and  most  of  the  dealers  have  all  their  available 
storage  space  filled.  Lump  and  other  prepared  sizes 
are  still  in  good  demand,  but  retailers  are  not  buy¬ 
ing  mine-run  as  actively  as  was  the  case  some  time 

ago.  They  are  waiting  to  get  the  prepared  sizes. 

County  committees  generally  believe  that  the  chances 
for  a  fuel  famine  this  winter  are  very  remote.  Re¬ 
tail  prices  are  firm  at  the  levels  which  prevailed  for 
some  time.  Thick-vein  Hocking  lump  and  egg  sell 
at  $5.75  to  $5.90  and  mine-run  at  $5.30. 
vein  Hocking  prepared  sizes  are  quoted  at  $6.13 

to  $6.30  and  mine-run  at  $5.90.  Pomeroy  Bene 

lump  and  egg  sell  at  $6  to  $6.15  and  mine-run  at 
$5.75.  Splints  from  West  Virginia  sell  at  $6.45  to 
$6.60  for  prepared  sizes.  Domestic  coke  is  firm 
around  $12.25. 


Activity  in  Lake  Trade. 

Lake  trade  is  rather  active,  despite  the  influence 
of  the  influenza  epidemic.  Reports  show  that  a 
large  tonnage  has  been  moved  and  that  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  upper  lake  region  will  likely  be 
filled  by  the  close  of  navigation.  An  order  stopping 
the  shipping  of  Ohio  mine-run  to  the  Northwest 
has  been  received.  1  here  is  practically  no  conges¬ 
tion  on  the  docks  of  the  upper  lake  ports.  The 
H.  V.  docks  at  Toledo  during  the  week  ending 
October  26  loaded  259,572  tons,  as  compared  with 
151,780  tons  the  previous  week.  The  total  handled 
for  the  season  is  4,494,005  tons.  The  T.  &  O.  C. 
docks  during  the  same  week  loaded  78,000  tons, 
as  compared  with  89,000  tons  the  previous  week, 
making  a  total  of  1,952,000  tons  for  the  season. 

The  influenza  epidemic  has  caused  quite  a  let  up 
in  production  in  all  of  the  producing  areas  of  the 
State.  This  is  especially  noticeable  in  the  Pomeroy 
Bend  field  where  the  output  is  reduced  to  about 
50  per  cent.  Eastern  Ohio  is  not  so  badly  affected 
and  is  producing  about  75  per  cent.  The  Hocking 
Valley  is  cut  to  about  60  per  cent.  Car  shortage 
is  also  appearing,  due  largely  from  lack  of  train 
crews  from  the  effects  of  the  epidemic.  1  aking 
it  all  in  all  the  epidemic  has  cut  production  to  a 
low  ebb  and  the  worst  is  not  yet  over. 


Conditions  at  Cincinnati. 

Epidemic  Spreads  to  New  Fields — Seriously 
Affects  Output — Lump  Again  a  Feature 

The  epidemic  is  worse  and  all  the  coal  fields  in 
West  Virginia  and  Kentucky  are  tight  in  its  grasp 
and  the  production  has  fallen  way  below  50  per  cent, 
in  practically  all  fields.  In  the  L.  &  N.  fields  there 
are  hundreds  of  cases  prevalent,  with  many  deaths. 
Nearly  all  mines  are  closed  or  partly  closed  and 
other  business  interests  are  paralyzed.  In  Logan 
field  the  epidemic  is  at  its  height  and  the  Island 
Creek  Coal  Co.,  sent  all  the  way  to  Cincinnati  for 
doctors  and  nurses  to  fight  it.  In  the  Big  Sandy 
district  a  call  for  help  was  sent  out  by  C.  L.  Ryley, 
of  Lexington,  to  the  chairman  of  the  Influenza 
Epidemic  Committee  at  Cleveland  stating  that 
Paintsville  and  the  whole  mining  district  in  Floyd 
and  Johnson  Counties  were  suffering  from  influenza. 
Coal  mines  were  suspending  operations  and  relief 
was  imperative. 

Later  reports  from  this  point  show  a  turn  for  the 
better.  The  situation  is  the  same  over  practically 
the  entire  N.  &  W.  field.  Never  has  there  been  such 
a  far  reaching  epidemic  that  has  so  paralyzed  busi¬ 
ness.  Labor  was  none  too  abundant  in  any  of  the 
mining  districts  before  the  influenza  struck  these 
sections  as  the  draft  and  other  war  activities  had 
drawn  heavily  on  able-bodied  men,  but  since  the 
scourge  has  invaded  the  mining  districts,  the  normal 
production,  deducting  the  above  mentioned  causes, 
has  been  cut  in  half  and  relief  is  not  very  near  ac¬ 
cording  to  all  reports. 

Labor  the  Ruling  Factor. 

The  car  supply  on  practically  all  roads  has  been 
hovering  around  the  magic  “one  hundred  per  cent” 
for  the  past  week,  but  what  is  the  use  with  only 
enough  miners  to  load  out  about  fifty  per  cent,  of  the 
normal  day’s  loading?  The  principal  movement 
of  coal  at  the  present  time  is  to  the  Lake  and  to 
Tidewater.  All  indications  point  to  the  fact  that 
Lake  shipments  are  beginning  to  “slow”  just  a  little. 
Whether  this  is  due  to  the  loss  in  production  or  to 
the  fact  that  the  orders  are  nearly  cleaned  up  has 
not  been  definitely  determined  but  it  might  be  a 
good  bet  to  say  that  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
orders  are  nearing  completion. 

Cincinnati  has  been  shy  on  lump  coal  for  about  a 
month  or  so  due  principally  to  the  fact  that  most  of 
the  householders  got  their  coal  into  the  cellars  early 
and  the  operators  then  turned  the  lump  and  prepared 
sizes  to  other  markets.  However,  due  to  the  in¬ 
sistence  of  several  of  the  big  retail  concerns  ably 
supported  by  the  Fuel  Administrator  of  Hamilton 
County  the  shipments  of  lump  coal  have  again 
started  and  will  be  received  in  Cincinnati  this  week 
and  by  the  first  and  second  weeks  in  November 
should  be  coming  through  in  full  force. 

Indications  are  such  that  it  is  believed  that  if  the 
Lake  season  closes  early,  before  bad  weather  sets 
in  and  slows  up  the  railroads,  that  Cincinnati  will 
receive  a  sufficient  supply  of  lump  coal  to  enable  her 
retailers  to  store  a  sufficient  supply  to  last  through 
the  winter.  Everything  devolves  on  the  lake  season, 
however,  as  lump  coal  is  used  exclusively  in  lake 
trade  and  only  when  lake  shipments  are  stopped  can 
it  be  released  in  any  large  quantities  to  commercial 
use. 

County  Administrator  Hopeful. 

C.  R.  Hebble,  Fuel  Administrator  for  Hamilton 
County,  including  Cincinnati,  is  very  optimistic  in 
his  views  and  declares  that  the  fuel  situation  looks 
more  favorable  than  it  has  for  many  months.  This 
past  Monday  was  the  first  real  cold  day  that  this 
section  of  the  country  has  experienced  this  season 
and  no  calls  were  received  from  those  who  had  for¬ 
gotten  to  lay  in  their  supply,  hence  Mr.  Hebble’s 
optimism.  Fuel  officials  say  that  they  do  not  expect 
prices  to  vary  very  much  during  the  coming  winter. 

Bituminous  coal  is  now  selling  for  $6.50  to  $7  per 
ton.  Owing  to  the  large  increase  in  demand  by 
Government  plants  for  anthracite  coal  there  is  none 
on  the  Cincinnati  market  for  the  householder.  Prac¬ 
tically  four-fifths  of  the  householders  have  their 
supply  laid  away  for  the  winter  while  the  factories 
with  verv  few  exceptions  have  as  much  stored  as 


the  Fuel  Administration  will  allow  and  everyone  is 
now  waiting  to  see  what  sort  of  a  winter  we  are 
going  to  have  and  how  long  their  coal  will  last. 

Investigation  by  the  Fuel  Administration  of  Ohio 
shows  that  most  of  the  other  large  cities  of  the  State 
are  as  well  supplied  as  Cincinnati  and  this  situation 
permitted  the  lifting  about  three  weeks  ago  of  the 
ban  against  shipping  run-of-mine  coal  out  of  the 
Ohio  fields. 

There  are  no  new  embargoes  that  we  have  heard 
of  excepting,  the  tightening  of  the  embargo  on  smoke¬ 
less  coal  moving  westbound  from  New  River  and 
Pocahontas  Districts.  When  the  zone  embargo  was 
laid  down  by  the  Government  it  was  agreed  that 
smokeless  smithing  coal' could  be  sent  in  open-top 
or  box  cars  to  local  points  on  the  producing  lines 
and  to  Cincinnati  and  Columbus  and  their  switching 
limits.  However,  this  one  embargo  was  in  a  way 
modified  so  that  certain  operators  were  permitted  by 
the  Government  to  ship  smithing  coal  in  home  routed 
box  cars  outside  the  zone  without  permits.  It  seems 
that  some  of  the  other  operators  got  wise  and  tried 
the  same  thing  and  got  by  with  it  until  Mr.  Zimmer¬ 
man  of  the  Fuel  Administration  took  the  matter  up 
and  now  the  railroads  are  watching  for  violators  and 
stopping  the  practice  wherever  it  turns  up. 

By-product  coke  and  foundry  coke  are  moving 
briskly  although  the  market  is  not  at  its  best. 
Domestic  coke  is  quoted  around  $12.25  and  there 
is  not  a  very  large  marginal  profit  allowed  the  retail 
dealer.  The  outlook  in  the  coke  market  is  much 
better  this  year  than  it  was  at  this  time  last  year. 


Conditions  at  Cleveland. 

Output  Curtailed,  but  Sufficient  Tonnage 
Arriving  to  Meet  All  Requirements. 

Production  of  bituminous  coal  in  eastern  and 
southern  Ohio  has  been  hit  a  body  blow  by  Spanish 
influenza,  the  malady  having  just  become  severe  in 
the  mining  districts,  but  in  spite  of  this  the  move¬ 
ment  into  Cleveland  and  northern  Ohio  has  been 
ample  for  all  needs.  At  some  Ohio  mines  production 
has  been  cut  squarely  in  half,  few  have  been  able  the 
past  few  days  to  exceed  the  60  per  cent  mark,  and 
as  a  result  the  supply  of  cars  which,  in  normal  times 
would  be  15  to  20  per  cent,  short  of  requirements, 
now  is  in  excess  of  the  demand.  The  lack  of  physi¬ 
cians  and  nurses  in  the  mining  districts  has  made 
doubly  difficult  the  task  of  mining  companies  in  seek¬ 
ing  to  cope  with  the  situation. 

Lake  shipments  of  bituminous  for  the  Northwest 
have  fallen  off  somewhat,  but  despite  the  slump  in 
the  last  week  of  the  month  October’s  movement  is 
placed  at  about  4,500,000  tons,  or  just  about  1,000,000 
more  than  the  federal  fuel  administration’s  schedule 
called  for.  The  docks  at  the  Head  of  the  Lakes  are 
reported  choked  with  coal,  and  Lake  Erie  docks  have 
been  likewise  affected  in  direct  consequence.  Little 
coal  will  be  moved  to  the  Northwest  after  Decem¬ 
ber  1,  it  now  appears.  Putting  October’s  movement 
at  4,500,000  tons,  the  Northwest  to  November  1  has 
received  25,255,000  tons  of  bituminous,  which  is  only 
2,745,000  tons  behind  the  season’s  quota  of  28,000,000, 
and  November  shipments  are  slated  to  be  at  least 
2,400,000  tons  on  the  schedule. 

Bituminous  for  domestic  consumers  is  becoming 
more  plentiful  constantly,  and  retail  dealers  are 
rapidly  catching  up  with  orders.  Industrial  plants 
likewise  are  experiencing  less  and  less  difficulty  in 
adding  to  their  stockpiles.  Danger  of  a  shortage 
this  winter  seems  to  be  growing  more  remote  week¬ 
ly,  and  coal  seems  to  be  coming  in  as  steadily  as 
ever  despite  operators’  reports  of  lost  production 
through  the  influenza  epidemic. 


Owing  to  the  need  of  more  space,  William  Potter, 
State  Fuel  Administrator  for  Pennsylvania,  has 
moved  his  offices  to  the  Shubert  Building,  on  Broad 
Street,  near  Locust  Street,  Philadelphia.  The  Ad¬ 
ministration  will  occupy  the  entire  seventh  floor.  In 
addition  to  the  advantage  of  having  larger  quar¬ 
ters,  this  change  brings  the  State  and  County  Ad¬ 
ministrators  under  one  roof,  Francis  A.  Lewis,  the 
County  Administrator,  being  located  on  the  sixth 
floor. 
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Situation  at  Duluth-Superior. 


Forest  Fires  Cause  Big  Increase  in  Coal 
Requirements  of  Northwest. 

The  most  important  factor  in  the  fuel  situation  at 
the  Head  of  the  Lakes  at  present  is  the  conditions 
brought  on  by  the  terrible  forest  fires  which  struck 
28  villages,  towns  and  cities  of  Northern  Minnesota, 
wiping  many  of  them  off  the  map  completely  and 
causing  $100,000,000  damage.  This  is  the  estimated 
losses  as  compiled  by  the  State  Fire  Marshal,  but 
there  are  no  doubt  millions  of  dollars’  worth  of 
property  lost  that  no  estimate  can  be  placed  upon, 
especially  timber  in  unsurveyed  districts. 

The  effects  of  the  fires  will  be  twofold.  First,  a 
large  part  of  the  timber  intended  for  fuel  on  the 
ranges  has  been  totally  destroyed  and  will  cause  a 
fuel  shortage  for  years,  making  the  demand  for  coal 
in  the  Northwest  far  greater  than  ever  before. 
Secondly,  a  large  part  of  the  coal  stored  for  fall  and 
winter  in  the  fireswept  districts  has  been  burned, 
Cloquet,  Brookston,  Moose  Lake,  and  several  other 
towns  were  literally  wiped  out  and  the  entire  supply 
of  coal  destroyed.  From  all  over  the  fire  zone,  resi¬ 
dents  have  been  driven  from  their  homes  and  fuel 
will  have  to  be  provided  for  them  in  their  new 
quarters. 

Owing  to  the  tremendous  task  of  caring  for  the 
fire  sufferers  the  State  Fuel  Administration  has  not 
been  able  to  survey  the  coal  situation  as  yet,  but  a 
report  will  no  doubt  be  made  in  the  near  future. 

Duluth  Wood  Supply  Safe. 

One  fortunate  thing  regarding  the  situation  is  that 
none  of  the  10,000  cords  of  wood  owned  by  the 
Duluth  municipal  coal  yards  was  touched  by  the  fire. 
The  city  officials  are  active,  and  Commissioner  P.  G. 
Phillips  announces  that  he  will  give  $5  a  cord  for 
cordwood,  cut  and  piled,  along  any  of  the  main 
thoroughfares  leading  into  Duluth.  This  offer  is  in¬ 
tended  especially  for  farmers,  who  will  be  able  to 
cut  large  quntities  of  wood  during  the  next  few 
weeks.  Red  oak  and  other  hard  wood  is  expected 
from  Iron  River,  Wis.,  says  Mr.  Phillips.  Tamarack 
ties  and  poplar  are  the  only  woods  being  offered  at 
the  municipal  yards  at  present. 

Judge  J.  F.  McGee,  Minnesota  State  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministrator,  is  endeavoring  to  obtain  a  close  line-up 
of  the  coal  situation  in  Duluth  and  in  towns  of  this 
territory  as  regards  supplies  and  unfilled  orders  on 
dealers’  books. 

Hundreds  of  unfilled  orders  placed  as  far  back  as 
last  April,  upon  which  no  coal  has  yet  been  delivered, 
are  said  to  be  standing  on  dealers’  books,  and  it  is 
desired  to  clean  them  up  so  as  to  start  with  a  clean 
sheet.  It  is  reported  that  many  consumers  filed  their 
statements  specifying  their  requirements  with  more 
than  one  dealer,  thus  making  it  difficult  to  determine 
the  amount  of  anthracite  that  would  be  needed  for 
the  season.  These  statements  of  requirements  were 
to  a  great  extent  not  regarded  as  orders  by  dealers, 
especially  in  cases  where  no  subsequent  order  for 
delivery  was  made. 

Under  an  order  recently  issued  by  the  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration,  dealers  were  required  to  mail  to  the 
Fuel  Administration  office  a  statement  of  all  require¬ 
ment  blanks  filed  with  him  on  and  prior  to 
April  30  upon  which  no  coal  has  yet  been  delivered. 

It  is  proposed  to  cancel  all  such  orders.  Persons 
who  have  filed  statements  and  have  been  unable  to 
get  coal  delivered  must  file  a  statement  to  that  effect 
to  enable  them  to  get  their  orders  filled. 

Owing  to  inability  to  procure  men  to  work  at  the 
coal  docks  at  the  Head  of  the  Lakes,  the  Duluth  City 
Council  put  into  effect  the  order  of  the  State  Safety 
Commission  of  last  spring  forcing  every-able  bodied 
man  in  the  city  to  become  employed  at  once  at  some 
essential  occupation.  The  City  Council  acted  upon  the 
recommendation  of  Judge  McGee,  state  fuel  adminis¬ 
trator,  who  declares  that  he  will  requisition  men  to 
handle  coal  at  the  docks. 

The  dock  and  coal  companies  and  other  employers 
of  labor  needing  help  can  file  their  requirements 
with  the  United  States  employment  agency,  and 
those  requirements,  if  there  are  able-bodied  men  in 
Duluth,  will  be  met. 


The  order  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  police 
department  this  morning,  and  the  customary  loung¬ 
ing  places  for  idlers  were  visited  by  officers  and  a 
large  number  of  men  taken  to  the  docks.  These 
men  will  be  required  to  work  not  a  few  hours  but 
during  the  whole  day  just  as  the  regular  workmen. 


West  Virginia  Conditions. 


October  Production  Seriously  Reduced  by 
Illness  Among  Miners  and  Railroad  Men. 

Charleston,  W.  Va.,  October  31. — Partial  paralysis 
of  the  coal  mining  industry  in  West  Virginia  has 
resulted  from  the  wide  prevalence  of  Spanish  In¬ 
fluenza  in  the  mining  communities  of  the  state,  and 
coal  output  has  been  reduced  anywhere  from  15  to 
30  per  cent.  The  epidemic  has  appeared  in  the 
Fairmont  District,  in  the  Upper  Potomac  region,  in 
the  Kanawha  region,  in  the  New  River  and  Winding- 
Gulf  fields,  in  the  Thacker  region  and  in  the  Poca¬ 
hontas  and  Tug  River  fields  along  the  line  of  the 
Norfolk  &  Western.  Some  mines  had  such  a  large 
percentage  of  men  laid  up  by  sickness  that  it  be¬ 
came  necessary  to  shut  down.  One  mine,  for  in¬ 
stance,  in  the  Kanawha  region  only  had  three  men 
available  for  work. 

Railroads  operating  in  the  State  suffered  propor¬ 
tionately.  Train  movements  were  limited  on  the 
B.  &  O.  and  the  C.  &  O.  through  the  sickness  of 
trainmen,  and  consequently  there  was  a  marked  car 
shortage  in  several  districts.  Instead  of  October  be¬ 
coming  a  banner  production  month,  the  probabili¬ 
ties  are  that  when  all  figures  are  compiled  it  will  be 
shown  that  production  fell  way  below  that  for  Sep¬ 
tember. 

Considering  all  the  adverse  conditions  with  which 
operations  in  the  Tug  River  and  Pocahontas  regions 
had  to  contend,  there  was  very  little  decrease  in  that 
territory,  the  reduction  of  the  output  being  only 
394  tons.  The  total  output  was  463,151  tons.  Coke 
production  amounted  to  50,627  tons.  The  two  dis¬ 
tricts  are  still  under  the  quota  of  coal  set  for  Octo¬ 
ber,  although  7  per  cent  over  the  production  for  a 
like  period  in  August. 

Fairmo  nt  Region  Hard  Hit. 

In  the  Fairmont  region  the  epidemic  has  affected 
the  output  to  at  least  the  extent  of  20  per  cent.  At 
no  time  in  recent  months  has  the  car  supply  been 
worse,  sickness  having  had  something  to  do  with 
the  poor  supply.  As  against  from  1,400  to  1,600  cars 
needed  for  the  mines  in  the  region,  only  from  500 
to  700  cars  daily  have  been  furnished  and  usually 
from  100  to  200  of  such  a  supply  was  placed  too 
late  for  early  loading.  An  average  of  4,000  men 
have  been  idle  and  there  has  been  a  daily  produc¬ 
tion  loss  of  from  35,000  to  45,000  tons.  On  one  day 
last  week  50  mines  out  of  177  reporting  were  shut 
down. 

Almost  total  paralysis  of  some  of  the  mines  in  the 
Upper  Potomac  region  followed  the  appearance  of 
the  influenza  epidemic  there. 

Gaps  were  made  in  production  in  the  New  River 
district  mines  of  Loup  Creek  suffering  particularly 
from  a  shortage  of  men.  Mines  on  the  main  line  of 
the  C.  &  O.  were  also  partly  closed  down  from  the 
same  cause.  As  a  result  of  sickness  the  reduction 
in  the  output  of  the  New  River  and  Winding  Gulf 
districts  was  about  15  per  cent  as  compared  with  the 
preceding  week.  A  shortage  of  cars  on  the  C.  & 

O.  also  contributed  to  the  decreased  output. 

It  was  extremely  difficult  to  get  reports  from  the 
Kanawha  district  on  last  week’s  production,  owing 
to  the  shortage  of  clerical  help  due  to  sickness,  and, 
of  course,  figures  are  therefore  in  no  wise  complete,’ 
but  from  such  reports  as  have  been  obtainable  a  very 
heavy  decrease  in  production  is  shown.  As  against 
the  maximum  output  of  217,000  tons  for  one  week 
in  September,  production  for  last  week  was  down  to 
148,380  tons,  a  decrease  of  30,000  tons. 


Jessie  Hanslip  Lake,  wife  of  Earl  Lake,  president 
of  the  Lake  Coal  Co.,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  died 
October  22  of  pneumonia  and  influenza.  She  was  a 
native  of  Osage  City,  Kans. 


Trade  at  Philadelphia. 


Epidemic  Materially  Cuts  Production  — 
Bituminous  Receipts  Falling  Off. 

The  epidemic  in  the  region  has  now  made  itself 
seriously  felt  in  local  receipts.  The  decrease  in  pro¬ 
duction  has  been  variously  estimated  from  15  per 
cent  to  25  per  cent.  While  the  latest  report  from 
the  mines  is  that  something  like  control  is  now  being 
shown  over  the  disease,  the  discouraging  feature  is 
the  permanent  loss  of  many  workers. 

Current  consumption  has  been  light  recently  and 
for  this  reason  the  shortage  has  not  been  felt  by  the 
general  public.  On  the  other  hand,  there  cannot  be 
the  least  doubt  that  there  was  some  considerable 
saving  during  the  past  three  weeks,  with  all 
churches,  schools,  theatres  and  halls  of  a  public 
nature  closed.  Many  have  failed  to  take  this  into 
calculation  when  figuring  on  the  loss  of  tonnage. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  retailers  have  received 
much  less  coal  than  they  had  immediate  call  for, 
we  feel  free  to  state  that  the  general  conditions  are 
such  as  to  lend  encouragement  to  being  able  to 
take  caie  of  the  city  during  the  coming  winter. 
The  heaviest  tonnage  on  record  is  in  the  cellars  of 
the  people  and  never  was  it  more  evenly  distributed. 
Many  dealers  have  reported  their  orders  filled  on 
the  two-third  basis  and  in  cases  of  this  kind  have 
been  permitted  to  place  several  additional  tons  in 
cellars  which  had  received  this  amount. 

The  seeming  scarcity  of  coal  lies  in  the  fact  that 
every  dealer  could  deliver  more  coal  than  he  re¬ 
ceives,  but  most  of  this  is  due  to  the  consumers 
still  insisting  on  favorite  sizes.  The  office  of  the 
1'uel  Administrator  is  filled  with  complaints  from 
consumers  claiming  to  be  unable  to  use,  for  in¬ 
stance,  pea  coal  in  a  steam  heater  and  investigation 
has  often  shown  that  this  size  is  admirably  adapted 
for  the  purpose  if  the  plant  is  placed  in  ordinary 
good  condition.  The  authorities  are  again  out  with 
instructions  to  the  consuming  public  that  they  must 
at  this  time  take  whatever  size  the  dealer  may 
happen  to  have  in  his  yard. 

There  is  much  restlessness  in  the  region  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  delay  in  announcing  officially  as  to  the 
wage  increase  which  the  union  officers  told  the  men 
was  forthcoming  to  date  from  October  15.  There 
was  evidently  a  hitch  somewhere  and  it  would  not  be 
at  all  surprising  that  if  announcement  was  not  made 
b>  November  1  there  would  be  a  few  walkouts. 

Lack  of  Strength  in  Steam  Trade. 

The  steam  situation  is  not  at  all  strong.  While 
there  is  comparatively  little  buckwheat  to  be  had 
in  the  open  market,  the  other  steam  sizes  can  be 
had  in  good  tonnages.  So  much  is  this  the  case 
that  the  authorities  have  allowed  the  restricted 
plants  such  as  florists  to  stock  up  on  these  smaller 
sizes,  if  they  have  used  them  in  other  years,  beyond 
the  50  per  cent  originally  decided  upon. 

A  serious  setback  has  been  encountered  with  the 
early  closing  movement  among  the  stores  in  order 
to  save  light  and  heat.  The  Fuel  Administration 
issued  a  request  that  the  stores  observe  certain 
hours,  but  ten  per  cent  of  the  merchants  failed  to 
,,  , eieciuest  and  for  the  time  the  plan  has  been 
called  off.  those  well  informed  look  for  some 
drastice  measure  along  other  lines  to  meet  the  situa¬ 
tion. 

There  has  been  a  considerable  slowing  up  in  the 
receipts  of  bituminous  coal  during  the  last  few  days, 
the  epidemic  which  has  been  traveling  westward 
seems  to  have,  about  reached  its  height  in  the  soft 
coal  region,  with  the  consequent  result  of  slackened 
shipments.  Of  course  no  plant  is  suffering  from  the 
lack  of  coal,  for  quite  comfortable  stocks  have  been 
accumulated  among  many  of  the  lesser  plants  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  few  weeks  and  conditions  even  yet  are 
not  such  that  any  one  is  compelled  to  draw  on  their 
reserves  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  gas 
coals,  which  have  been  in  somwhat  meagre  supply 
for  several  weeks.  It  is  reported  here  that  the  gas 
coal  shortage  is  due  to  allowing  the  domestic  trade 
in  that  region  to  stock  up  at  this  particular  time 
and  this  with  the  illness  prevailing  has  cut  the  ton¬ 
nage  more  than  anticipated. 
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Conditions  at  Detroit. 

Increased  Receipts  and  Mild  Weather  Cause  a 


Most  interests  report  car  supply  equal  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  capacity  of  the  mines;  in  fact,  some  operators 
report  even  more  cars  than  they  have  been  able 
to  load.  Rail  movement  is  also  good  compared 
with  conditions  some  months  ago.  The  general 
belief  is  that  the  steam  situation  will  be  adequately 
met  this  winter,  as  the  storage  stocks  are  far  in 
excess  of  what  they  have  ever  been  heretofore. 

Good  tide  shipments  are  going  forward  and  the 
temporary  shortage  is  felt  less  there  than  perhaps 
in  any  other  chaVtnel,  especially  as  applies  to  over¬ 
seas  bunkering. 

Conditions  at  Pittsburgh. 

With  the  Lake  Season  Nearing  Close,  Coal 
Producers  See  Easy  Situation  Developing. 

Federal  Fuel  Administration  officials  estimate 
that  10  per  cent  of  the  miners  of  the  Pittsburgh 
District  are  afflicted  with  the  influenza  at  this  time, 
and  that,  therefore,  production  is  off  to  that  extent. 
The  estimate  is  probably  too  low  by  half.  The  actual 
figures  probably  are  nearer  20  per  cent.  The  larg¬ 
est  company  in  the  district  is  hit  to  the  extent  of 
the  larger  figure.  Others  of  smaller  proportions 
are  hit  harder.  Therefore,  it  is  fair  to  presume 
that  20  per  cent  is  about  the  average.  The  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  district  is,  therefore,  on  that  bas.'s, 

•  rather  than  on  the  basis  as  talked  of  by  the  Fuel 
Administration  officials.  Cars  are  not  in  as  good 
supply  as  they  were  a  week  or  ten  days  ago,  but 
with  the  lessened  force  of  men,  the  supply  is 
adequate  and  the  district  is  moving  along  smoothly 
on  the  basis  mentioned. 

With  the  lake  shipping  season  about  over,  fuel 
officials  now  have  changed  their  tune,  and  are  say¬ 
ing  that  there  is  little  danger  of  a  fuel  famine 
this  winter.  Mining  men  in  touch  with  the  sit¬ 
uation  say  that  such  has  been  the  situation  all 
season  and  the  cry  of  “wolf”  was  very  much  “cam¬ 
ouflage”  to  cause  a  speeding  up  of  production. 
This  district,  along  with  all  others,  put  forth  extra 
efforts  and  the  result  now  is  that  coal  is  easier  in 
every  way,  with  prospects  of  it  keeping  easy  dur¬ 
ing  the  whole  of  the  winter,  unless  there  should 
be  an  unforeseen  breakdown  in  industrial  affairs. 

Mild  weather  has  helped  not  a  little  during  the 
present  month  in  helping  clear  up  the  situation.  It 
has  permitted  shipments  much  later  than  usual, 
has  lessened  the  need  for  fuel,  and  altogether  been 
of  great  help  to  the  operating  companies. 

Fuel  Administration  officials  in  discussing  the 
fuel  needs  of  the  industries  of  the  district  for  the 
coming  cold  months  express  the  opinion  that  es¬ 
sential  industries  do  not  now  have  more  than 
25  per  cent  of  their  needs  for  the  cold  weather  in 
stock,  and  say  that  it  will  be  practically  impossible 
for  them  to  increase  this  amount.  They  also  are 
of  the  opinion  that  the  non-essential  and  semi¬ 
essential  industries  will  not  be  able  to  do  any 
stocking  of  fuel,  and  that  they  now  have  none  stocked 
Here,  again,  opinion  seems  to  differ. 

The  probabilities  are  that  the  essential  indus¬ 
tries  have  considerably  more  than  25  per  cent  of 
their  needs  on  hand,  and  that  some  of  the  other  in¬ 
dustries  have  coal  stocked  to  a  degree  not  ad¬ 
mitted  by  the  Fuel  Administration.  It  must  not 
be  understood  that  any  of  these  industries  are  en¬ 
deavoring  to  “put  something  over”  on  the  admin¬ 
istration,  for  such  is  not  the  case.  It  simply  is  that 
the  administration  is  under-estimating  in  its  figures. 
Thereby  it  plays  safe.  But  it  doesn’t  put  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  a  complete  light  before  the  public. 

Efforts  to  get  the  miners  to  work  more  steadily 
continue  to  be  made,  and  they  are  having  some  ef¬ 
fect,  although  not  nearly  so  much  as  the  mine 
owners  desire. 


Lieut.  John  A.  Maher,  former  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Pittsburgh  and  Ashland 
Coal  &  Dock  Company,  in  Minneapolis,  has  been 
advanced  to  the  rank  of  captain.  He  has  been  a 
member  of  the  priority  board,  in  charge  of  super¬ 
vising  the  shipment  of  supplies  to  the  front.  He 
has  been  in  France  all  the  year,  with  the  railway 
transportation  corps. 


State  Fuel  Administrator  Advises  Retailers 
Not  to  Cancel  Orders  for  Bituminous. 

A  letter  has  been  sent  to  Chicago  dealers  by  Ray- 
ond  E.  Durham,  State  Fuel  Administrator,  intended 
to  counteract  a  tendency  which  had  been  observed 
to  cancel  orders  they  have  placed  for  bituminous. 

Mr.  Durham  points  out  that  dealers  should  take  all 
the  coal  they  can  possibly  store  because  severe 
weather  is  near  and  it  is  impossible  to  foretell  with 
certainty  what  will  be  the  production  and  trans¬ 
portation  conditions. 

A  review  of  the  market  made  by  a  Chicago  re¬ 
tailer  who  has  a  very  large  trade  is  of  interest  in 
view  of  the  slowing  up  of  bituminous  sales  and  the 
beginning  of  uneasiness  on  the  part  of  some  jobbers 
and  operators  as  to  the  probable  effect  of  a  sudden 
peace. 

“The  retailers  have  more  coal  on  hand  at  present 
in  their  yards  than  was  ever  before  the  case,”  said 
he.  “At  "the  same  time  flat  buildings  and  large  resi¬ 
dences  have  their  bins  full,  which  is  unusual  at  this 
time  of  the  year.  They  took  in  coal  in  the  spring 
and  summer  which  ordinarily  is  taken  in  in  October 
and  November. 

Unusual  Stocks. 

“The  consequence  is  that  we  have  unusual  stocks 
without  the  usual  movement  at  this  season.  We 
have  stopped  buying  mine  run  and  lump  coal,  and 
of  course  have  stopped  buying  screenings,  although 
early  in  the  year  we  stored  a  large  quantity.  I  will 
still  take  egg  and  nut  sizes  however,  because  if 
there  is  any  shortage  of  coal  this  winter  it  will  be 
felt  first  in  these  sizes. 

“The  domestic  consumers  who  formerly  used 
anthracite  or  Pocahontas  exclusively  have  called  for 
egg  and  nut  bituminous.  They  are  reluctant  to  take 
lump  and  will  not  accept  mine  run.  The  smaller 
sizes  therefore  are  the  ones  most  likely  to  be  in 
demand. 

“The  lack  of  the  usual  fall  demand  at  this  time  is 
due  not  only  to  the  fact  that  flat  buildings  stocked 
up  early,  but  the  people  are  economizing  on  coal. 
Many  who  formerly  started  their  furnaces  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  or  by  October  1  at  the  latest,  have  delayed 
this  year.  They  have  burned  wood  in  grates  or 
stoves  to  take  the  chill  off,  and  have  left  their 
furnaces  cold.  This  applies  especially  to  the  small 
buyers,  who  always  wait  until  the  last  minute  before 
they  order  coal.  They  have  stayed  out  of  the 
market  because  they  were  not  forced  to  start  their 
furnaces. 

Cold  Spell  Will  Liven  Things  Up. 

“The  first  severe  cold  snap,  however,  will  bring 
them  in  with  a  rush,  and  there  are  enough  of  them 
to  cut  a  considerable  figure  in  the  market.  Then 
the  flat-  buildings  will  find  that  Illinois  coal  is  not 
as  good  ton  for  ton  as  Pocahontas.  They  will  have 
to  use  five  tons  of  Illinois  to  four  of  Pocahontas. 
That  means  that  their  bins  will  be  empty  the  last 
of  December  instead  of  the  last  of  January,  as 
formerly,  and  they  will  come  back  for  a  new  stock. 
On  the  whole  I  believe  we  will  use  all  the  coal  that 
we  can  get,  but  there  is  no  prospect  of  a  shortage, 
unless  there  is  an  unprecedented  tie-up  of  transpor¬ 
tation,  coupled  with  most  severe  weather.” 

The  market  remains  in  an  easy  condition,  with  all 
offerings  being  taken  care  of.  Influenza  has  serious¬ 
ly  curtailed  the  output  in  some  sections  of  the  State. 
This  has  not  hurt  anything,  however,  thanks  to  the 
very  favorable  situation.  The  Fuel  Administration 
has  issued  another  order  to  the  public  that  anthra¬ 
cite  coal  shall  not  be  burned  in  furnaces  until 
Christmas.  It  is  also  directed  that  only  large  egg 
anthracite  shall  be  sold  to  furnace  owners,  in  order 
to  save  the  smaller  sizes  for  stove  users. 

The  retailers  continue  to  have  the  greatest  diffi¬ 
culty  in  getting  anthracite  enough  to  supply  their 
old  customers.  There  are  onstocks  on  hand  what¬ 
ever,  and  most  of  them  have  given  up  hope  of 
being  able  to  take  care  of  all  that  have  claims  on 
them.  Fortunately,  the  public  has  come  to  under¬ 
stand  the  situation  fairly  well  and  to  make  allow¬ 
ances,  and  in  many  cases  to  take  soft  coal  and  do 
without  anthracite. 


Both  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  have  been 
coming  into  Detroit  more  freely  this  month  than 
in  September,  and  this  circumstance  and  the  fine 
weather  during  October  have  combined  to  greatly 
facilitate  distribution  among  domestic  consumers. 
Many  of  the  dealers  are  still  wondering,  however, 
just  how  successful  the  effort  has  been  to  get  the 
domestic  consumers  ready  for  the  advent  of  frosty 
weather. 

“Although  we  believe  provision  has  been  made 
for  most  of  our  customers  in  the  way  of  one  or 
another  form  of  fuel,  we  are  waiting  for  the  com¬ 
ing  of  really  cold  weather  to  put  the  theory  to  a 
test,”  said  a  prominent  retailer.  “While  there  has 
been  a  less  pressing  inquiry  recently,  the  lessened 
interest  of  household  buyers  may  be  the  reflection 
of  weather  conditions.  It  may  be  that  the  modera¬ 
tion  of  the  temperature  is  causing  many  domestic 
consumers  to  overlook  or  delay  putting  in  their 
winter  fuel  supply.” 

Spanish  influenza,  which  now  seems  to  have  been 
checked  in  this  locality,  has  exerted  an  influence 
of  some  importance  in  the  local  market.  One  effect 
of  the  epidemic  has  been  a  curtailing  of  coal  yard 
forces,  leaving  many  dealers  handicapped  by  loss 
of  office  or  outside  help,  just  at  a  time  when  the 
need  for  all  available  workers  is  most  pressing. 

The  prevalence  of  the  malady  in  many  homes 
has  resulted  in  a  larger  consumption  of  domestic 
grades  in  the  last  two  weeks  than  would  have 
been  used  had  there  not  been  so  much  illness.  This 
use  of  coal  is  offset,  in  part  at  least,  by  the  con¬ 
servation  of  fuel  in  the  schools,  theaters  and  other 
places  that  have  been  closed  by  the  Board  of  Health 
in  its  campaign  against  the  influenza. 

Steam  Coal  Situation  Easy. 

The  steam  coal  trade  is  apparently  in  a  more 
comfortable  position  than  seemed  possible  a  few 
weeks  ago.  Industrial  concerns  are  not  buying 
as  eagerly  as  they  were.  The  reason  for  flagging 
interest,  according  to  jobbers,  is  that  very  many  of 
the  buyers,  especially  the  larger  consumers,  have 
been  creating  reserves,  which  in  many  instances 
have  grown  to  very  substantial  proportions.  With 
the  market  receiving  almost  no  coal  from  Ohio, 
West  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  available  for  use  of 
steam  plants,  except  slack  from  Ohio,  owners  of 
large  storage  piles  are  drawing  from  them  for 
current  use.  By  following  this  course,  they  are 
able  to  continue  operation  without  stocking  up  with 
the  coal  now  coming  into  the  local  market  from 
Indiana  and  Illinois  mines,  which  is  unpopular  with 
many  of  the  Detroit  steam  coal  users,  who  under  the 
modified  zone  regulations  are  unable  now  to  obtain 
coal  from  the  mines  which  have  long  been  their 
source  of  supply. 

Recent  fires  in  some  of  the  storage  piles  about 
town  have  been  giving  annoyance  to  the  owners, 
and  some  of  the  jobbers  suggest  that  they  are  per¬ 
haps  the  result  of  mixing  Indiana  screenings  with 
coal  of  a  better  quality. 

Detroit’s  supply  of  anthracite  was  largely  in¬ 
creased  during  October.  This  has  made  possible 
the  delivery  of  a  maximum  supply  of  two  tons 
to  most  of  the  base-burner  owners,  whose  needs 
take  precedence  over  those  of  other  domestic  con¬ 
sumers. 

Anthracite  receipts  in  Detroit  during  October, 
according  to  representatives  of  the  State  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration  office,  were  about  90,000  tons,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  about  50,000  tons  over  the  receipts  in 
September. 


D.  W.  Kuhn,  Fuel  Administrator  at  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  has  issued  an  order  to  the  effect  that  all  do¬ 
mestic  coal  consumers  who  have  placed  orders 
with  more  than  one  dealer  shall  cancel  all  such 
orders  except  the  one  with  the  nearest  dealer.  This 
action  was  taken  when  it  was  discovered  that  there 
had  been  a  great  deal  of  duplication  in  the  orders 
placed  with  the  different  retailers. 
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Bituminous  Trade  Apprehensive  as  to  Pos¬ 
sible  Effects  of  Lake  Closing. 

It  is  something  of  a  standoff  to  find  out  which 
influence  on  the  bituminous  trade,  the  influenza  or 
the  lake  closing,  is  going  to  take  the  lead.  One 
means  more  coal  to  overload  the  already  sagging 
market  and  the  other  means  the  need  of  using 
stocks  already  laid  in  till  the  supply  is  gone.  No¬ 
body  so  far  ventures  a  prediction  as  to  how  it  will 
come  out,  for  the  conditions  are  too  uncertain.  It 
is  at  least  known  that  the  closing  of  the  lakes  will 
tend  to  weaken  the  market.  It  always  does.  Buffalo 
shippers  have  been  making  trips  to  Cleveland  lately 
to  see  how  it  looks  there,  but  they  only  find  that 
the  trade  is  very  dull  there,  as  it  is  everywhere. 

As  to  the  influenza,  the  reduction  of  output  on 
account  of  it  seems  to  have  gone  to  its  utmost, 
but  there  is  no  saying  when  the  production  will 
begin  to  increase  again.  One  Buffalo  operator  says 
it  will  be  January  before  the  men  are  at  work  at 
anything  like  full  forces  again.  Besides  the  death 
rate  has  been  heavy  in  some  of  the  mines.  So  it 
will  take  quite  a  good  while  to  make  sure  of  the 
results  of  these  influences.  The  shipments  to  the 
lakes  will  begin  to  drop  off  as  early  as  the  middle 
of  November,  and  they  will  probably  stop  entirely 
before  the  end  of  the  month. 

Some  coal  men  are  speculating  over  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  shipping  very  late  if  anything  like  the 
abnormally  warm  October  weather  holds,  but  the 
chances  are  that  it  will  not.  All  that  can  be 
hoped  for  is  a  normal  closing  and  no  big  storm, 
i  -e  last  fall,  to  close  the  season  prematurely. 
Meanwhile  the  consumer  refuses  to  be  scared  on 
account  of  the  small  production.  Orders  are  very 
scarce  and  slack  is  very  plenty.  Some  consumers 
seem  to  be  getting  the  idea  that  they  are  going 
to  get  their  coal  in  future  at  less  than  the  Govern¬ 
ment  price,  but  no  sales  at  a  reduction  have  vet 
been  reported. 

More  Anthracite  Promised. 

Anthracite  continues  to  come  in  at  a  slow  rate 
but  the  shippers  promise  that  the  shortage  shall  be 
made  up  fast  after  the  lakes  close,  if  there  is  any 
shortage,  which  they  are  inclined  to  deny.  It  is 
true  that  a  good  many  consumers  have  little  or 
no  coal,  but  at  the  same  time  a  good  many  have 
more  than  they  should  have.  Lake  shipments  for 
the  week  were  quite  heavy,  being  in  all  137,500 
ons  of  which  77,600  tons  cleared  for  Duluth  and 
Supenor,  31  100  tons  for  Chicago,  7,800  tons  for 

Fort  W  ir  6’^nS  f°r  Ashland,  5,500  tons  for 
fn  I3m’  3,200  t0ns  for  Hancock,  3,000  tons 

for  Gladstone,  and  2,700  tons  for  Racine 

I  he  rates  are  going  up  slowly,  on  account  of  the 
lateness  of  the  season,  which  is  not  now  to  last 

$1U25  ITS  3n  \rnth'  The  ab0VC  Cargoes  paid 

$1.25  to  Racine,  75  cents  to  Hancock,  60  to  65 
cents  to  Chicago,  55  cents  to  Milwaukee,  50  cents 

Fon  WiS“d  48  C“,S  Duln,h'  Ashl»”<>  and 

The  grain  trade  is  in  a  measure  suspended  so 
ar  as  receipts  here  by  lake  are  concerned  on’  ac- 
count  o  the  light  demand  for  grain  e’astward 
This  will  drive  the  lake  fleet  back  more  genTrallv 
into  the  coal  and  ore  trade  generally 


more  than  30,000,000  tons  will  be  hoisted  for  the 
year. 

According  to  figures  filed  with  the  State  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministrator  on  production  for  the  first  three  weeks 
of  October,  153,706  more  tons  of  coal  were  produced 
than  for  a  similar  period  during  September.  Since 
October  1,  the  North  Terre  Haute  fields  have  pro¬ 
duced  736,254  tons ;  the  south  Terre  Haute  fields, 
367,588  tons;  the  Knox  County  fields,  215,385  tons. 
A  total  of  1,319,22 7  tons.  The  Knox  County  fields 
continue  to  be  hampered  by  lack  of  cars.  Last  week 
the  Pennsylvania  Lines,  which  supply  this  territory, 
had  a  shortage  of  12.85  per  cent,  which  materially 
hampered  production. 

The  State  Fuel  Administrator  announces  that  his 
office  can  put  managers  of  essential  industries  in 
touch  with  operators  who  can  supply  them  with 
mine-run  coal  for  storage  purposes. 

Coal  producers  h^ve  found  the  market  for  mine- 
run  and  screenings  exceedingly  slack  the  last  week, 
although  orders  for  lump  exceed  the  demand  in 
most  cases.  Mines  not  prepared  for  making  sized 
coal,  or  whose  product  cannot  be  prepared,  were 
selling  below  the  Government  minimum  figure  to 
move  their  accumulations. 

A  delegation  of  Linton  field  miners  were  before 
the  Public  Service  Commission  this  week  protest- 
against  commutation  rates  charged  by  the 
Monon  railroad  running  a  miners’  train  to  the 
fields.  The  rates  were  recently  changed  under 
orders  from  the  railroad  administration. 


Twin  Cities  Market. 

Northwest  Still  Far  Behind  Its  Anthracite 
Allotment — Cold  Weather  Arrives. 


Indiana  Mining1  News. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Oct.  31. -In  face  of  the  wide- 

productfon  iT  ^  ^  d°ubtleSS  hampered 

coal  S  the1  Ta  nrnCrS  produced  666.656  tons  of 
coal  for  the  week  ending  October  19.  This  figure  is 

however,  slightly  below  that  of  the  previous  week 

when  692%a  toeCOrtl'breLker  in  the  Indiana  field’ 
when  69~,2_8  tons  were  hoisted.  The  car  shorta-e 

weekHbefo?!^35  Smal'er  than  for  the  previou 
week  be, ng  5.64  per  cent,  as  against  7.14  per  c?nt 

It  is  pointed  out  that  if  production  for  the 

of  11^  ' t  °C/0ber  ,s  in  Proportion  to  the  hoisting 
of  the  week  of  October  19  the  month  will  be  he 
banner  one  of  the  year.  The  indications  are  that 


Cargo  totals  to  Lake  Superior  ports  show  a  bet¬ 
ter  tonnage  of  soft  coal — with  a  gain  over  last  year 
up  to  October  18,  of  about  730,000  tons,  while  hard 
coa  shows  a  decrease  of  338,000  tons.  On  hard 
coal  there  was  to  be  a  reduction  of  around  10  per 
cent,  which  would  be  about  140,000  tons.  After 
th'S  shrinkaSe>  there  is  still  a  shortage  of 
-00,000  tons  to  be  made  up  by  the  first  week  of 
December,  when  navigation  closes  on  the  lakes. 
It  does  not  seem  likely  that  this  can  be  made  up. 
Mill  word  comes  from  Washington  that  the  fuel 
department  is  confident  that  it  will  deliver  the  en¬ 
tire  allotment  of  coal  to  the  Northwest-a  prophecv 
which  is  to  be  hoped  will  work  out  better  than 
some  others  which  have  come  from  Washington  in 
the  past. 

According  to  the  statement  made,  the  Minnesota 
allotment  of  hard  coal  has  been  delivered  or  .is  en 
route.  If  this  is  true  there  must  be  an  immense 
amount  en  route.  Deliveries  have  been  held  back 
all  along  the  line,  by  lack  of  labor,  as  well  as  lack 
of  the  coal  itself.  Retailers  of  the  Twin  Cities  have 
been  forbidden  to  sell  stove  size  for  use  in  hot 
water  heating  plants,  and  people  will  have  to  re¬ 
sort  to  other  sizes  or  to  soft  coal  to  fill  out  their 
wants  beyond  present  stores.  Those  who  have  none 
on  hand  as  yet  are,  in  the  current  phrase,  “out  of 
luck.  And  through  the  interior,  complaints  are 
general  that  their  local  yards  have  been  held  back 
from  any  stock  °f  hard  coal.  Many  have  the  idea 
that  the  cities  have  been  unduly  favored  as  to  hard 
coal  and  complaints  are  numerous  upon  the  matter 

I  he  past  week  has  been  marked  by  cold  and  rainv 
weathei,  with  some  snow,  making  the  need  of  do- 
mestic  heat  as  well  as  heat  in  office  buildings  and 
others.  Consumption  is  fairly  well  started  on  the 
winter  basis,  and  will  continue  fairly  steady  from 

hT  0rJarA  Pr°^abIy  the  comillS  month 
will  have  light  consumption,  but  it  will  ■  likely  be 

fairly  continuous,  and  this  means  the  using  of  a 
quantity  of  coal,  under  the  best  of  circumstances. 
Efforts  are  being  made  to  induce  firemen  of  steam 
plants  to  fire  economically,  and  make  the  fuel  go 
as  far  as  possible.  So  far  as  this  can  be  made 
effective,  it  will  help  conserve  fuel,  but  it  is  likelv 

f  aLmT  aSUC  meafres  will  have  to  be  enforced 
if  the  changes  are  to  be  employed  generally.  Com¬ 
plaint  is  made  that  many  firemen  refuse  to  follow 
instructions  in  the  matter  of  economical  firing  pre 
ferring  to  follow  their  own  ways.  g’  P 


Slight  Decrease  in  Commercial  Coal _ 

Anthracite  Situation  Not  Discouraging. 

The  present  bituminous  coal  situation  in  New 
England,  from  the  view  point  of  supply,  may  be  said 
to  be  fairly  easy.  Receipts  of  commercial  coal  have 
shown  a  slight  decrease.  Even  at  this,  much  diffi¬ 
culty  is  being  experienced  in  placing  coal  received 
here.  It  is  understood  New  England  Fuel  Ad¬ 

ministrative  officials  are  having  their  troubles  in 
efforts  to  dispose  of  coal  consigned  to  them,  especi¬ 
ally  that  received  via  tidewater  routes,  and  that 
users  generally  display  hesitancy  as  to  accepting 
such  coal ;  partly  on  account  of  present  stocks  on 
hand,  but  mainly  because  of  large  demurrage  ac¬ 
cruals  on  this  class  of  shipments,  involving  ad¬ 
ditional  cost  they  apparently  not  feeling  justified  in 
paying  under  present  conditions.  Rail  coal  is  per¬ 
haps  a  little  more  easily  disposed  of,  as  the  ele¬ 
ments  entering  into  the  ultimate  cost  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  are  of  more  stable  character,' and  fluctuation 
of  price  not  so  likely  to  occur. 

When  the  question  of  demand  is  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration,  decrease  in  shipments  really  becomes  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  handlers ;  there  being  no  incentive  for 
the  storage  of  coal  in  large  quantities.  As  indicated 
m  last  week’s  issue,  current  receipts  are  little  more 
than  sufficient  to  care  for  current  demands. 

W  ith  the  approach  of  winter  weather  and  the  ac¬ 
companying  difficulties  tending  to  retard  both  rail 
and  tide  transportation,  it  would  seem  shipments  to 
New  England  are  destined  to  still  greater  decrease 
in  volume.  This  is  particularly  evident  in  the  matter 
of  tide  shipments,  as  it  has  already  been  sholvn  that 
the  substitution  of  small  steamers  in  the  place  of 
large  colliers  has  substantially  diminished  the  ef¬ 
ficiency  of  the  coastwise  coal  carrying  fleet.  The 
consequent  falling  off  in  receipts  will,  in  all  prob¬ 
ability,  mark  the  commencement  of  inroads  upon 
ieserve  stocks,  and  when  consumers  find  their  piles 
lerng  rapidly  reduced  by  reason  of  non-receipt  of 
adequate  fuel  to  meet  their  daily  needs,  it  is  to  be 
expected  their  present  attitude  of  apathy  will  be 
gradually  changed  to  one  of  anxiety.  Such  a  situa¬ 
tion  is  unlikely  to  come  about  for  some  little  time 
but  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  probable  develop¬ 
ments  of  early  winter. 

Anthracite  Situation  Serious. 

The  anthracite  situation  is  still  very  serious.  Re¬ 
ceipts  have  fallen  off  considerably,  September  ship¬ 
ments  showing  a  shortage  of  136,993  tons  as  com¬ 
pared  with  August.  Total  receipts  for  the  first  nine 
months  of  1918  exceeded  those  for  1917  by  1  464  255 
tons;  an  increase  of  about  15  per  cent.  This’  would 
-eem  to  indicate  a  better  condition  exists  now  than 
last  year.  However,  the  fact  remains  that,  although 
some  localities  have  been  so  well  supplied  as  to  give 
them  no  basis  for  complaint,  others  are  practically 
u  of  coal  and  far  behind  in  the  matter  of  receipts. 

It  has  also  been  noted  that  in  some  cities  where  the 

coun  adfntlha^bee,n  abnormalIy  augumented  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  development  of  war  industries  those 

haVe  been  severely  handicapped  in  han- 

the  h  heir  Van?o.S  domestic  fuel  situations  because 

ments  T  ^  W3S  USed  in  calculating  allot¬ 

ments  for  this  year.  This  difficulty  has  recently 

agencies  and  the  present  indications  are  that  a 

S'chaS  °'  rdi"  ""  b' 

forTAeeo2“(7y  ;;;i"n,;"''alher  prevailed 

tor  the  past  few  days  has  undoubtedly  had  much  to 

do  with  lessening  of  demand.  With  the  advent  of 

seasonable  temperature,  however,  it  is  expected^e 

supply0'  ForSehhfi  C°aI  Wi”  6XCeed  the  available 
supply.  Tor,  while  it  is  probably  true  that  more 

ri^.TtffisSonTtifar-’r111-5’ b->  *£ 

stocks  will  h',1  I  f-  limited  as  to 

called s„p;T!Se'"„l'u^“»:“”f 

loS'oT  ?or  oV,htaCili'ieS  f0r  only  small 

actually  needed  beforTattemp'Sg  to^rehaV”''  “ 


President  Disposes  of  After- War  Bogey. 


Coal  Producers  Draw  Vital  Significance  from  His  Official  Interpretation  ol  the  Plank  on 

Post-Bellum  Trade  Relations. 


The  press  dispatches  of  Tuesday,  the  29th,  con¬ 
veyed  news  of  particular  interest  and  significance 
to  the  business  interests  of  the  country,  reflecting 
the  attitude  of  the  President  with  respect  to  after- 
war  tariff,  a  subject  which  is  becoming  more  and 
more  a  feature  as  peace  conditions  approach.  As 
the  effects  pro  and  con  in  all  lines  of  industry  must 
naturally  reflect  in  the  condition  and  position  of  the 
coal  trade,  the  news  referred  to  conveyed  a  mes¬ 
sage  to  the  coal  industry  quite  as  important  as  to 
all  other  lines  of  business,  and  the  effect  can  only 
be  one  of  assurance  that  the  chief  executive  of  the 
nation  has  in  mind  the  construction  of  no  ideal¬ 
istic,  altruistic  principle  which  will  stand  in  the  way 
of  adequate  tariff  protection  being  afforded  our 
manufacturers  in  the  days  to  follow  the  war. 

In  his  message  delivered  to  Congress  on  January 
8,  1918,  there  were  embraced  therein,  as  paragraph 
3*  of  his  peace  terms,  the  following  words :  “The 
removal,  so  far  as  possible,  of  all  economic  barriers 
and  the  establishment  of  an  equality  of  trade  con¬ 
ditions  among  all  the  nations  consenting  to  the 
peace  and  associating  themselves  for  its  mainte¬ 
nance.” 

Wrongly  Read  by  Uninitiated. 

To  the  uninitiated  the  plank  was  interpreted  to 
convey  the  purpose  that  no  barriers  would  be  in¬ 
stituted  which  would  have  the  effect  of  in  any  way 
interfering  with  the  free  intercourse  of  business  re¬ 
lations  between  ourselves  and  foreign  countries. 
The  proposition  was  heralded  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  as  a  principle  bearing  the  earmarks  of  altruism 
without  any  attempt  to  protect  our  manufacturers, 
who  had  invested  their  capital  and  energy  since  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  in  not  only  taking  care  of  our 
wants  and  the  needs  of  our  allies,  formerly  in  great 
part  supplied  by  the  Central  Powers,  but  also  in 
ness  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 

Recognizing  the  significance  of  the  issue  and  the 
need  of  avoiding  any  possibility  of  misconstruction 
of  the  plank  referred  to,  Senator  F.  M.  Simmons, 
Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate, 
asked  the  President  to  make  clear  the  paragraph 
referred  to  and  his  reply  thereto,  because  of  its 
significance  in  connection  with  after-war  trade,  is 
one  of  the  most  vital  that  has  been  directed  to  busi¬ 
ness  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 

The  President  Explains. 

The  following  is  the  President’s  letter: 

“I  am  glad  to  respond  to  the  question  ad¬ 
dressed  to  me  by  your  letter  of  October  26. 
The  words  I  used  in  my  address  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  on  January  8,  1918,  were:  ‘The  removal, 
so  far  as  possible,  of  all  economic  barriers  and 
the  establishment  of  an  equality  of  trade  con¬ 
ditions  among  all  the  nations  consenting  to  the 
peace  and  associating  themselves  for  its  main¬ 
tenance.’ 

“I,  of  course,  meant  to  suggest  no  restric¬ 
tion  upon  the  free  determination  by  any  nation 
of  its  own  economic  policy,  but  only  that,  what¬ 
ever  tariff  any  nation  might  deem  necessary 
for  its  own  economic  service,  be  that  tariff 
high  or  low,  it  should  apply  equally  to  all  for¬ 
eign  nations ;  in  other  words,  that  there  should 
be  no  discriminations  against  some  nations  that 
did  apply  to  others. 

“This  leaves  every'  nation  free  to  determine 
for  itself  its  own  internal  policies  and  limits 
only  its  right  to  compound  these  policies  of 
hostile  discriminations  between  one  nation  and 
another.  Weapons  of  economic  discipline  and 
punishment  should  be  left  to  the  joint  action  of 
all  nations  for  the  purpose  of  punishing  those 
who  will  not  submit  to  a  general  programme 
of  justice  and  equality. 

“The  experiences  of  the  past  among  nations 
have  taught  us  that  the  attempt  by  one  nation 
to  punish  another  by  exclusive  and  discrimina¬ 
tory  trade  agreements  has  been  a  prolific 
breeder  of  that  kind  of  antagonism  which  of¬ 


tentimes  result  in  war,  and  that  if  a  permanent 
peace  is  to  be  established  among  nations  every 
obstacle  that  has  stood  in  the  way  of  interna¬ 
tional  friendship  should  be  cast  aside. 

“It  was  with  that  fundamental  purpose  in 
mind  that  I  announced  this  principle  in  my  ad¬ 
dress  of  January  8. 

“To  pervert  this  great  principle  for  partisan 
purposes,  and  to  inject  the  bogey  of  free  trade, 
which  is  not  involved  at  all,  is  to  attempt  to  di¬ 
vert  the  mind  of  the  nation  from  the  broad 
and  humane  principle  of  a  durable  peace  by 
introducing  an  internal  question  of  quite  an¬ 
other  kind. 

“American  business  has  in  the  past  been  un¬ 
affected  by  a  policy  of  the  kind  suggested  and 
it  has  nothing  to  fear  now  from  a  policy  of 
simple  international  justice. 

“It  is  indeed  lamentable  that  the  momentous 
issues  of  this  solemn  hour  should  be  seized 
upon  in  an  effort  to  bend  them  to  partisan 
service.  To  the  initiated  and  discerning,  the 
motive  is  transparent  and  the  attempt  fails. 

“Sincerely  yours, 

“Woodrow  Wilson.” 

Effect  Will  Be  Inspiring. 

The  explanation  referred  to  will  serve  to  dis¬ 
countenance  the  idea  that  has  prevailed  in  the  minds 
of  many  with  respect  to  a  recession  of  industrial 
activities  in  the  days  to  follow  the  war,  and  it  is 
the  confident  expectation  of  trade  leaders  that,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  close  of  the  war,  industry  will  soon 
transform  itself  from  war-work  to  normal  manu¬ 
facturing  requirements  and  with  the  Government’s 
attitude  toward  business  after  the  war  better  un¬ 
derstood,  as  a  result  of  his  important  message  to 
Senator  Simmons,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  effect 
will  be  inspiring  to  all  lines  of  industry.  The 
probable  condition  of  business  post-bellum  has  been 
a  subject  of  much  deliberation  in  coal  trade  cir¬ 
cles,  for  it  is  recognized  how  fluctuations  in  the  in¬ 
dustrial  situation  are  immediately  reflected  in  the 
coal  trade  situation. 

it  is  recognized,  also,  that  the  colossal  increase 
in  manufacturing  facilities  in  this  country  will  call 
for  an  enormous  increase  in  the  demand  for  useful 
manufactured  articles,  and  the  only  way  to  afford 
our  makers  the  needed  opportunity  is  to  keep  out 
the  cheaply  made  products  of  foreign  countries. 
Therefore,  the  clear  explanation  of  the  third  plank 
of  President  Wilson’s  peace  term  in  his  address  of 
January  8  to  Congress  is  one  which  conveys  vital 
significance  to  the  coal  interests  of  the  country. 

The  development  is  one  which  should  give  in¬ 
spiration  and  encouragement  to  the  coal  operators 
of  the  country  and  give  renewed  assurance  that 
the  time  is  ripe  to  initiate  plans  for  the  creating 
and  maintaining  of  good  will  among  wholesale 
agencies,  retailers  and  industrial  consumers  of  coal. 
It  is  quite  probable  that  price  restrictions  will  not 
prevail  in  the  days  to  follow  the  war  and  that  de¬ 
mand  will  ease  off  somewhat  while  we  are  passing 
through  the  transition  period,  so  called,  and  coal 
producers  who  have  planned  well  ahead  will  find 
their  tonnage  most  sought  after. 


NOTICE  TO  THE  TRADE 

Ernest  W.  Saward  has  resigned  as 
general  manager  of  The  Coal  Trade 
Journal  to  resume  his  regular  position 
under  the  City  Government,  and  there 
is  now  no  one  of  the  name  of  Saward, 
or  any  member  of  the  Saward  family, 
actively  connected  with  the  publishing 
of  that  periodical,  although  ownership 
remains  as  before. 


Dr.  Garfield  Decides  Mine  Workers  in  Soft 
Coal  Fields  Are  Being  Paid  Enough. 

Washington,  Oct.  31. — Dr.  Garfield  has  decided 
that  the  bituminous  mines  do  not  need  an  increase 
in  wages  at  this  time,  and  has  communicated  his 
decision  to  President  Hayes  of  the  U.  M.  W.  in  a 
telegram  which  reads  as  follows  : 

“I  have  read  with  care  your  letter  of  21st  and  have 
conferred  fully  with  Mr.  White  and  Mr.  Pippin. 
Also  have  considered  carefully  whole  question  of 
bituminous  wages  in  comparison  with  those  of  other 
industries  and  am  convinced  that  increase  of  wages 
ir.  the  bituminous  fields  is  not  called  for  as  part  of  the 
plan  of  stabilization  and  therefore  that  no  increase 
ought  to  be  made  at  the  present  time.” 

When  the  telegram  was  made  public  the  following 
statement  was  given  out  at  Dr.  Garfield’s  office  by 
way  of  explanation : 

“This  announcement,  it  was  pointed  out  at  the 
Fuel  Administration,  does  not  in  any  way  close  the 
door  toward  any  information  which  may  be  sub¬ 
mitted  at  any  time.  It  was  based  on  a  careful  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  whole  question  of  bituminous 
wages,  in  comparison  with  those  in  other  industries 

“It  is  known  that  as  regards  the  anthracite  work¬ 
ers,  the  available  information  indicated  a  manifest 
inequality  of  wages,  as  compared  with  those  in  other 
trades.  The  facts  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government 
as  regards  bituminous  wages  have  not  indicated  an 
unstable  situation  in  comparison  with  other  indus¬ 
tries. 

“The  position  of  the  Fuel  Administration,  it  was 
stated,  was  taken  with  full  appreciation  of  the  splen¬ 
did  production  records  by  both  bituminous  and  an¬ 
thracite  workers.  Announcement  of  the  notable  in¬ 
creases  in  production  and  assurance  on  the  part  of 
the  mine  workers  that  they  are  determined  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  amount  of  coal  necessary  to  win  the  war 
already  have  been  cabled  to  General  Pershing. 


Following  the  receipt  of  Dr.  Garfield’s  telegram, 
President  Hayes  summoned  all  the  district  presi¬ 
dents  of  the  U.  M.  W.  in  the  bituminous  fields  to 
meet  him  in  Indianapolis  on  Thursday,  October  31, 
for  a  conference. 


Regarding  the  rejection  of  the  demands  of  the 
miners,  President  Hayes  said  he  believed  that  Dr. 
Garfield  was  wrong  in  his  conclusions.  “We  have 
the  data  from  scores  of  mining  districts  showing 
conclusively  that  the  bituminous  miners  are  as  much 
entitled  to  an  increase  as  the  anthracite  workers, 
and  nobody,  not  even  the  operators,  deny  that  the 
anthracite  miners  were  entitled  to  more  money. 

“Since  1917,  even,  the  cost  of  living  has  made 
tremendous  advances.  When  the  1917  agreement 
was  made  there  were  many  items  which  enter  into 
the  life  and  maintenance  of  the  miner  that  had  not 
advanced  in  cost,  but  which  are  now  out  of  reach 
of  the  miner’s  purse.  We  think  that  the  men  are 
entitled  to  an  increase  to  absorb  this  rise. 

“When  the  miner,  with  depleted  ranks,  is  called 
to  assume  the  responsibility  that  he  is  taking  on,  he 
should  be  fortified  for  the  job  and  not  compelled  to 
worry  about  grocery  and  doctor  bills  or  food  and 
clothing  for  his  family  in  adequate  amount.  He 
can’t  produce  coal  if  he  has  to  worry  about  other 
things.” 

President  Hayes  said  the  miners  to  a  man  were 
pledged  to  winning  the  war,  no  matter  what  hap¬ 
pened. 


W.  D.  Tyler  has  been  appointed  Acting  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Prices  of  the  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion,  succeeeding  E.  Q.  Trowbridge,  who  resigned 
to  go  into  the  army.  Mr.  Taylor  has  been  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  coal  interests  of  the  Pocahontas  region 
and  southwestern  Virginia  for  30  years.  For  the 
past  12  years  he  has  been  in  charge  of  the  real 
estate  department  of  the  Clinchfield  Coal  Corporation 
at  Dante,  Va. 


It  takes  more  than  a  musical  education  to  blow 
your  own  horn  without  striking  a  discordant  note. 
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Dr.  Garfield  Believes  Country  Is  Well  Prepared  for  Winter. 

Fuel  Administrator  Says  Stocks  of  Coal  Now  on  Hand  Are  Larger  Than  Ever  Before. 

In  the  Six  Months,  April  1  to  October  1,  Bituminous  Production  Was  37,000,000  Tons  Ahead  of  Same  Period  Last  Year,  While  Anthracite 

Operators  Have  Exceeded  Their  Allotment  by  759,000  Tons. 


Washington,  Oct.  31. — The  coming  winter’s  fuel 
situation  is  outlined  in  a  statement  by  Dr.  Garfield 
giving  statistics  showing  the  relative  production  of 
coal  as  compared  with  previous  years  and  the  con¬ 
clusions  warranted  from  those  figures.  Among  the 
findings  are  the  following: 

The  nation’s  fuel  supplies,  assembled  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  an  unusually  severe  winter,  are  adequate 
and  well  distributed. 

Continued  full  and  loyal  co-operation  from  the 
public  in  conservation,  and  from  all  producing  and 
distributing  agencies,  is  necessary. 

The  coal  stocks  on  hand  are  greater  than  ever 
before ;  the  needs  also  are  greater  than  at  any 
previous  time. 

In  coal  deliveries,  the  fuel  programme  to  date  of 
the  Administration  has  been  exceeded  through  the 
co-operation  of  the  public,  the  mine  workers  and 
operators,  the  Railroad  Administration,  the  War 
Industries  Board  and  other  agencies. 

More  domestic  coal  is  now  in  the  hands  of  con¬ 
sumers  and  dealers  than  at  the  corresponding 
period  in  normal  years. 

h  or  the  country  at  large  there  is  an  average  coal 
supply  in  stock  sufficient  for  eight  weeks.  Points 
furthest  from  the  mines  have  been  supplied  with 
the  greatest  quantities.  The  Upper  Great  Lakes 
districts,  where  winter  cuts  most  deeply  into  trans¬ 
portation,  has  received  the  greatest  proportionate 
supply,  and  points  nearer  to  mines  are  now  being 
cared  for. 

Fewer  mine  workers  than  ever  before  have  pro¬ 
duced  38.000,000  tons  more  of  coal  in  the  first  six  „uca  ana  mp 

r^l±Prrnt  C°al  Tfr  than  were  Produced  Administrator 


Allotment 
for  year. 

New  England  .  10,331,000 

Middle  Atlantic  .  31,314,754 

Virginia  .  102,400 

Western  .  3,481,945 

Northwestern  .  2,374,000 

Canada  . .  3!602’,000 

Export  (principally  New¬ 
foundland  and  Cuba) _  51,930 

Total  .  51,258,029 

Allotment  for  half  year _  25,629,014 


Delivered 
to  Oct.  1. 
5,537,779 
15,246,331 
73,640 
1,835,398 
*1,701,561 
1,963,700 

29,742 

26,388,151 


small  manufacturing  establishments  are  included  in 
the  weekly  returns  of  public  utilities  supplying  them 
with  power  and  light.  Each  card  states  the  amount 
of  coal  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  week,  the 
amount  received  and  the  amount  used  during  the 
week  and  the  balance  on  hand  at  the  end  of  the 
week.  An  average  of  more  than  10,000  cards  are 
received  and  tabulated  daily.  Errors  and  omissions 
are  diligently  followed  up.  Final  tabulation  of 

behindreP°rtS  arC  ’at  the  °UtSide’  °nly  Six  Weeks 
The  following  figures 


,..*T.he  coal  for  the  Northwestern  district  has  either  been 
listrirjuted  or  is  en  route. 


in  the  corresponding  period  last  year. 

#  Curtailment  of  the  Less  Essentials  Necessary. 

Had  less  essential  industries  been  permitted  to 
operate  without  curtailment  of  fuel  supply  the  avail¬ 
able  stocks  would  have  been  seriously  reduced. 

The  present  coke  supply  is  slightly  less  than  the 
maximum  demand  of  blast  furnaces  and  war  in¬ 
dustries. 

“The  Fuel  Administration  approaches  the  winter 
season  well  organized,  with  stocks  of  coal  on  hand 
far  in  excess  of  the  stock  of  other  years,”  the  re¬ 
port  says.  We  are  ready  for  an  unusually  severe 
winter  but  we  are  still  and  shall  continue  to  be 
dependent  upon  the  co-operation  of  the  people  of 
the  bnited  States  in  conserving  fuel  and  upon  the 
several  agencies  concerned  in  the  production  and 
transportation  of  fuel  to  enable  us  to  carry  throuo-h 
our  programme  to  the  end  of  the  year 

“The  people  of  the  United  States  have  demon¬ 
strated  their  willingness  to  make  any  sacrifice  nec¬ 
essary,  but  they  must  be  satisfied  that  what  is  asked 
is  necessary  and  reasonable.  The  highest  testimony 
to  Democracy  has  been  furnished  by  the  way  in 
which  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  met  the 
requests  of  the  Food  and  Fuel  Administrations 
even  when  those  requests  have  imposed  upon  them 
personal  inconvenience  and  sacrifice.” 

The  statement  goes  on  to  say  that  while  it  is  not 
likely  the  coming  season  will  be  as  severe  as  last 
the  huel  Administration  has  proceeded  on  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  it  might  be  and  has  made  its  plans 
accordingly. 

Allotments  and  Deliveries. 

The  programme  of  distribution  of  domestic  coal 
lor  the  entire  year  calls  for  51,258,029  tons  (this 
includes  coal  for  manufacturing  and  for  gas— about 
"  rni  1011  tons  in  all)  of  anthracite  domestic  sizes 

dSrWlff  t0"?  m°re  tha"  WCre  distributed 

tons  Lh  h'  1a  ,°  the,  first  of  0ctober  26,388,151 

the  S.oo"  in  h^frTd-  The  ,0"°"ns 


It  will  thus  be  seen  that  to  October  1  the  Fuel 
Administration  had  exceeded  its  program  of  de¬ 
liveries  by  759,136  tons. 

But  some  dealers  have  found  themselves  with¬ 
out  a  supply  of  anthracite  and  this  has  incon¬ 
venienced  a  great  many  people,”  continues  the 
statement.  “This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  some 
dealers  had  moved,  others  had  started  in  business 
this  year,  while  still  others,  some  because  their 
credit  was  not  good,  had  not  received  their  usual 
supply.  This  difficulty  has,  however,  largely  been 
overcome,  so  far  as  communities  if  not  individual 
dealers  are  concerned. 

Under  the  arrangement  now  in  existence,  if  any 

domestic  consumer  finds  himself  short  of  coal  he  California  .  6 

should  apply  to  his  local  Fuel  Administrator,  giving  Colorado  .  4 

him  the  name  of  the  dealer  to  whom  he  has  apt  Connecticut  .  17 

plied  and  the  circumstances  of  his  case.  The  local  T^~’ 

will  present  the  matter  to  the  State 


-  show  estimated  require¬ 
ments  for  the  year,  the  deliveries  for  the  first 
months,  and  the  stocks  on  hand  in  the 
Slates  : 


six 
several 


lota  estimated  requirements  of  bituminous  coal 

April  1  to  September  30,  1918,  without  allowance 

mm115'™11011  °r  curtadment  of  industry,  361,- 
/ 80,000  net  tons. 

Production  of  bituminous  coal,  April  1  to  Sentem 
ber  30,  1918,  312,282,000  net  tons.  ? 

Number  of  weeks’  stocks  of  bituminous  coal  on 
October  1,  of  industrial,  public  utilities  and 


hand 

coal  dealers : 

States  Weeks 

Alabama  . 2 

Arkansas  .  10 

Arizona  .  4 


Fuel  ' Administrator,  who  will  issue  the  necessary 
directions  to  the  Anthracite  Distribution  Commit¬ 


tee. 


The  following  table  shows  the  annual  product 
of  soft  coal  since  1913: 


ion 


Production  of  Bituminus  Coal  in  the  U.  S 

Year.  Net  Tons. 

1913  .  478,435,297 

1914  .  422,703,970 

1915  .  442,624,426 

1916  .  502,519,682 

1917  .  551,790,563 

1918  .  600,000,000  (est.) 

Increase  1918  over  1913-122,000,000  (approxi¬ 
mately).  ^ 

“The  enormous  increase  for  the  present  year  has 
been  made  possible  by  cordial  co-operation  between 
the  three  agencies  involved,  namely,  the  mine  work- 

nld , °PeIra!°!'s-  the  Railroad  Administration  and 
the  hue!  Administration,”  says  Dr.  Garfield.  “What 


Increase,  Tons, 
(decrease) 
55,731,327 
19,920,456 
59,895,256 
49,270,881 
48,000,000  (est.) 


Delaware  .  10 

Florida  .  10 

Georgia  .  6 

Idaho  .  5 

Illinois  .  6 

Indiana  .  5 

Iowa  .  6 

Kansas  .  5 

Kentucky  .  3 

Louisiana  .  7 

Maine  .  17 

Maryland  .  5 

Massachusetts  .  19 

Michigan  (upper 

peninsula) .  20 

Michigan  (lower 

peninsula)  . •  12 

Minnesota  .  20 

Mississippi  .  8 

Missouri  .  g 


States  Weeks 

Montana  .  5 

Nebraska  .  4 

Nevada  .  15 

New  Hampshire .  18 

New  Jersey  .  10 

New  Mexico  .  4 

New  York  .  6 

North  Carolina .  5 

North  Dakota  .  11 

Ohio  .  5 

Oklahoma  .  9 

Oregon  .  3 

Pennsylvania  .  7 

Rhode  Island  .  12 

South  Carolina  .  8 

South  Dakota  .  7 

Tennessee  .  3 

Texas  .  4 

Utah  . • .  4 

Vermont  .  IS 

Virginia  .  4 

Washington  .  4 

West  Virginia  .  4 

Wisconsin  . 9 

Wyoming  .  5 


Supplies  Reported  by  Industries. 

“Stocks  on  hand  for  each  State,”  continues  Dr. 
Garfield,  ‘are  reported  by  industries  so  classified  as 
s  our  situation  today?  The  coal  year  begins  Ann'l  ^  t0  know  whether,  for  example,  the 

l.  During  the  first  six  months,  to  October  1  We  of '  by-product  coal  is  sufficiently  large  to 

had  produced  37.000,000  tons  bituminous  more  than  w  Vy?nd  Peradventure  steel  requirements  of  the 

we  produced  in  the  corresponding  period  last  vear  ;„tar  .nduS,tne1S  ®oai[d-  In  this  connection,  it  is 


What  the  public  wishes  to  know  is  whether  this 
coal  is  being  distributed  in  a  way  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  country  and  whether  we  have  been  far- 

nif  TerUgh  t0  St0Ck  COal  against  the  winter’s 
need.  The  important  item  here  is  how  much  coal 

i^MoreT38  t0,  Sr°re  UP'  BHefly’  the  answer 


interesting  to  know  that  the  stocks  of  coal  for  by¬ 
product  coke  oven  average  four  weeks,  ranging 
from  one  week  at  points  in  the  coal  fields  to  15 
weeks  supply  for  by-products  ovens  at  the  most  dis- 
tant  points  such  as  at  Duluth  and  Superior 
Although  accurate  statistics  have  never  been 
taken  until  this  year,  manufacturers  agree  that 


a  whole  we  have  in  stock  coal  sufficient  for  eUht  hand"  WC  ^  larger  stocks  of  coal  °n 

weeks.  Obviously,  stock  piles  must  be  greatest  ^  °f  winter' 

points  farthest  from  the  mines.  e  c  ean  coa^  campaign,  inaugurated  to  relieve 

“Never  until  the  present  year  has  an  attempt  a  .bltumin°us  coal  Rom  the  handicap  they 

been  made  to  ascertain  the  stocks  on  hand  The  *  ^  •  W,mter  In  the  use  of  improperly 

Statistical  Bureau  of  the  Fuel  Administration  re  ^  unprePared  coal,  is  being  rigidly 

ceives  a  weekly  post-card  report  from  .^each  of  the  ffii^tep  ^'  •  Dunng  the  week  ended  October  26, 
great  and  most  of  the  small  industrial  plants  and  P  i!  ™  were :  ordered  to  cease  shipping. 

coal  dealers  of  the  country.  Tens  of  thousands  of  because  the^rodT’  ^71  had  ^  d°Sed:  67 

because  the  producers  would  not  properly  prepare 
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their  coal  for  shipment,  and  19  because  the  coal 
produced  was  entirely  unusable.  In  addition  to  these 
mines  closed,  several  hundred  mines  have  been  or¬ 
dered  to  cease  taking  coal  from  poor  veins. 

“Since  the  advent  of  the  Fuel  'Administration, 
inspections  numbering  15.369  have  been  made.  The 
inspection  force  now  comprises  79  U.  S.  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration  inspectors  and  106  State  inspectors 
working  in  co-operation  with  them.  Mines  under 
inspection  by  other  Governmental  departments,  such 
as  the  Pocahontas  fields,  under  supervision  by  the 
Navy  Department,  do  not  receive  a  duplicate  in¬ 
spection  by  the  Fuel  Administration. 

Coke  Slightly  Below  Demand. 

“The  present  supply  of  coke  is  slightly  less  than 
the  maximum  demand  of  blast  furnaces  and  war 
industries. 

“There  are  at  present  405  blast  furnaces  in  the 
United  States  in  shape  to  run;  their  monthly  re¬ 
quirements  being  4,250,000.  The  blast  furnaces  take 
about  95  per  cent  of  the  total  production  of  coke, 
this  percentage  amounting  to  4,100,000  tons.  1  he 
real  shortage  at  present,  due  to  certain  number  of 
furnaces  being  out  of  blast,  is  about  75,000  tons  per 
month. 

“The  war  program  demanding  that  the  maximum 
number  of  furnaces  be  kept  in  operation,  there  has 
been  but  very  slight  accumulation  of  stocks.  The 
distribution  is  being  handled  by  telephone  and  tele¬ 
graph  direct  from  Washington,  shipments  being  di¬ 
verted  as  necessary  to  put  the  coke  where  most 
imperatively  demanded.  The  failure  to  meet  the 
maximum  production  requiremnts  is  due  not  to 
any  lack  of  ovens,  but  to  shortage  of  labor  at 
ovens  and  in  mines  having  ovens. 

“As  to  labor.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  al¬ 
though  38,000,000  tons  more  of  coal,  anthracite  and 
bituminous,  have  been  produced  in  the  first  six 
months  of  the  present  coal  year  than  in  the  cor¬ 
responding  period  of  1917,  there  have  been  fewer 
laborers  in  the  field,  bitty  thousand  to  sixty  thou¬ 
sand  mine  workers  have  gone  into  military  serv¬ 
ice,  and  50,000  to  60,000  more  have  left  the  mines 
for  more  remunerative  work  in  other  fields.  The 
response  of  those  who  have  remained  to  the  ap¬ 
peals  of  the  President  and  of  the  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion  and  their  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  the  mine 
worker  is  vitally  important  to  the  soldier  in  the 
trenches,  accounts  in  large  part  for  the  production 
results.  The  mine  workers  have  merited  the  praise 
just  received  from  General  Pershing  by  cable:  ‘We 
soldiers  know  that  we  can  depend  upon  you  to  dc 
your  part  as  we  are  doing  ours.’ 

Coal  and  Steel  Essential  to  War 

“The  relation  of  coal  and  steel  to  war  is  new. 
A  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  coal  and  steel  were 
relatively  negligible  items  in  war  programs ;  that  is, 
as  .compared  with  the  soldier  in  the  field.  To  bring 
the  new  relation  home  to  the  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  mine  workers  of  many  nationalities  and 
of  varying  degrees  of  familiarity  with  political  and 
industrial  conditions  has  been  no  small  task.  The 
Labor  and  Production  Bureaus  of  the  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration  deserve  the  greatest  credit  for  their 
work  in  this  direction. 

“But  labor  alone  cannot  produce  coal.  If  the 
Railroad  Administration  had  not  met  the  problem 
of  transportation,  the  result  achieved  would  not 
have  been  possible.  The  elimination  of  competitive 
use  of  tracks,  terminals  and  equipment — in  other 
words,  the  taking  over  for  the  period  of  the  war  of 
the  competing  railroad  systems  and  their  operation 
under  a  single  administrative  head — has  contributed 
more  largely  than  any  other  single  factor  to  the  re¬ 
sult  obtained. 

“But  only  of  less  importance  was  the  elimination 
of  long  hauls  and  cross  hauls  which  constituted 
a  waste  of  both  motive  power  and  of  car  tonnage. 
The  importance  of  this  is  recognized  when  it  is 
understood  that  more  than  one-third  of  the  entire 
tonnage  of  our  railroads,  even  in  ordinary  times, 
is  used  for  the  transportation  of  coal. 

“From  the  foregoing,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the 
fuel  situation  is  so  well  in  hand  that  vexing  econo¬ 
mies  are  no  longer  necessary.  But  this  is  far  from 
true.  Had  less  essential  industries  been  permitted 
to  operate  without  curtailment  of  fuel  supply,  the 


stocks  on  hand  would  have  been  seriously  reduced. 
We  have  been  able  to  stock  up  because  we  have 
saved  as  well  as  because  we  have  produced  more 
coal  than  at  any  other  time. 

“In  co-operation  with  other  war  Administrations, 
especially  with  the  War  Industries  Board  and  the 
Food  Administration,  the  Conservation  Bureau  of 
the  Fuel  Administration  has  made  an  estimated 
saving  thus  far  of  12,700,000  tons  of  coal  for  the 
firjst  half  of  the  coal  year,  but  as  the  saving  each 
month  is  constantly  increasing,  there  will  be  a  much 
greater  saving  during  the  next  six  months,  which  in¬ 
cludes  the  winter,  so  that  it  expects,  during  the 
entire  year,  to  be  able  to  report  a  saving  of  50,- 
000,000  tons. 

“The  Fuel  Administration  approaches  the  winter 
season  well  organized,  with  stocks  of  coal  on  hand 
far  in  excess  of  the  stocks  of  other  years.  We  are 
ready  for  an  unusually  severe  winter,  but  we  are 
still  and  shall  continue  to  be  dependent  upon  the 
co-operation  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  in 
conserving  fuel  and  upon  the  several  agencies  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  production  and  transportation  of  fuel 
to  enable  us  to  carry  through  our  program  to  the 
end  of  the  year.” 


Offer  of  American  Coal  to  Holland  Has 
Injured  Germany  and  Helped  Allies. 

Washington,  Oct.  31. — Dr.  Garfield  asserts  that 
German  prestige  has  suffered  another  set-back  from 
the  offer  of  the  United  States  Government  to  fur¬ 
nish  100,000  tons  of  coal  per  month  to  Holland. 
It  is  pointed  out  in  a  recent  statement  that  while 
all  of  this  coal  may  not  be  required,  and  possibly 
none  of  it  will  be  called  for,  it  has  furnished  an 
effective  lever  for  the  Dutch  in  their  relations  with 
the  Germans. 

Both  Switzerland  and  Holland,  it  was  said,  have 
been  in  vital  need  of  coal,  which  at  times  the  En¬ 
tente  powers  could  not  supply.  When  negotiations 
were  afoot  with  Switzerland  the  French,  although 
already  distressed  for  coal,  united  with  the  English 
in  an  offer  of  a  far  greater  supply  than  that  made 
at  present  by  the  United  States  to  Holland.  With 
this  support  the  Swiss  were  immediately  relieved 
from  much  German  pressure,  and  were  able  to 
negotiate  with  a  free  hand.  They  finally  got  most 
of  their  coal  on  a  satisfactory  basis  from  the  Ger¬ 
mans  and  the  French  were  actually  called  upon  to 
furnish  but  little. 

The  plight  of  Holland  was  much  worse  and  the 
exports  from  Holland  to  Germany  were  considered 
of  such  moment  that  an  offer  of  coal  was  made 
through  the  War  Trade  Board.  Information  reach¬ 
ing  the  Fuel  Administration  was  that  the  Dutch,  no 
longer  afraid  of  being  frozen  this  winter,  are  stiffen¬ 
ing  up  in  their  negotiations  and  our  armies  and  the 
French  in  northern  France  and  Belgium  are  receiv¬ 
ing  supplies  of  fat  which  they  need. 

The  offer  also  has  considerably  affected  German 
prestige,  according  to  reports  received,  the  Germans 
having  insisted  in  their  negotiations  that  America 
was  utterly  unable  to  furnish  this  coal. 


Nova  Scotia  Coal  Shipments. 

Shipments  of  coal  by  various  companies  during 
September  and  nine  months,  1918  and  previous  year 


were : 

September  Nine  Months. 
Company  1917.  1918.  1917.  1918. 

Dominion  Coal  Co.  310,646  296,445  2,433,717  2,147,152 
“  Springhill  21,070  17,224  229,829  230,471 
331,716  313,669  2,663,546  2,377,623 

Nova  Scotia  S.  & 

C.  Co .  41,034  37,114  423,887  372,835 

Acadia  Coal  Co.  .  27,559  11,656  261,418  151,173 

Intercolonial  C.  Co. .  12,719  5,098  111,801  115,198 

Total .  744,744  681,206  6,124,198  5,394,452 


Compiled  from  “Maritime  Mining  Record.” 


W.  S.  Blauvelt,  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Coke,  U. 
S.  Fuel  Administration,  has  been  appointed  a  member 
of  the  Production  Committee  working  under  James 
B.  Neale,  Director  of  Production.  Mr.  Blauvelt’s 
special  duties  will  be  in  the  line  of  increasing  and 
maintaining  the  production  of  coke. 


ANDREW  B.  CRICHTON 

Well  known  mining  engineer  of  Johnstown,  Pa., 
author  of  article  “A  Study  of  the  Coal  Situation 
Throughout  the  World”  which  appears  on  pages 
573-4-5-6  of  this  issue. 


Details  of  Immigration;  1915-18 

Statistics  appertaining  to  the  curtailment  of  im¬ 
migration  continue  to  be  one  of  the  important  topics 
of  the  day  and  we  present  below  figures  thereon  re¬ 
vised  to  date : 


Month. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

January  . 

....  15,481 

17,293 

24,745 

6,356 

February  . 

.  13,873 

24,740 

19,238 

7,388 

March  . 

.  19,263 

27,586 

15,512 

6,510 

April  . 

.  24,532 

30,560 

20,523 

9,541 

May  . 

.  26,069 

31,021 

10,487 

15,217 

June  . 

.  22,593 

30,764 

11,095 

23,402 

July  . 

.  21,504 

25,035 

9,367 

7,780 

August  . 

.  21,949 

29,975 

10,047 

.... 

September  . . . . 

.  24,513 

36,668 

9,228 

October  . 

.  25,450 

37,056 

9,285 

November  . . . 

.  24,545 

34,437 

6,446 

December 

.  18,901 

30,902 

6,978 

Totals  . 

. 268,678 

355,759 

133.737 

76,194 

Average  . . . . 

. . . .  22,389 

29,646 

11,144 

10,885 

It  will  be  seen  that  movement  continues  on  the 
basis  of  a  three-quarters  century  ago.  It  is,  in  fact, 
on  a  merely  nominal  basis. 

Prior  to  commencement  of  the  war  immigration 
averaged  100,000  per  month. 


Educating  the  Householder. 

M.  P.  Moseley,  Assistant  State  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tor,  has  sent  the  following  letter  to  all  County 
Administrators  in  New  York  State: 

“To  aid  in  urging  on  the  householders  the  strict¬ 
est  economy  in  the  use  of  coal,  the  Bureau  of  Edu¬ 
cation  has  prepared  in  conjunction  with  the  Con¬ 
servation  Bureau,  a  leaflet  on  the  operation  of 
household  heating  systems  and  kitchen  ranges.  It 
is  our  desire  that  so  far  as  is  possible  a  copy  of 
the  folder  shall  be  placed  in  every  household  where 
anthracite  coal  is  burned.  We  have,  therefore, 
caused  to  be  shipped  you  direct  from  Washington  a 
supply  of  these  leaflets  and  would  thank  you  to  use 
your  utmost  endeavor  to  make  prompt  and  full  dis¬ 
tribution  of  same.” 


Even  the  people  who  think  twice  before  doing  a 
thing  often  have  another  thought  coming  to  them 
after  they  do  it. 
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New  York  Notes. 

T.  Tuttle’s  Son  &  Co.,  Brooklyn,  subscribed  $50,000 
to  the  Fourth  Liberty  Loan. 

B.  H.  Warford  of  the  Knickerbocker  Fuel  Co., 
recently  spent  several  days  in  Central  and  Western 
Pennsylvania. 

F.  S.  Landstreet,  Vice-President  of  the  Consolida¬ 
tion  Coal  Co.,  has  sailed  for  France  where  he  will 
act  as  a  supervising  official  of  the  Red  Cross. 

A.  V  .  Hillebrand  returned  on  Monday  from  Ari¬ 
zona,  where  he  had  spent  several  months  giving 
personal  attention  to  the  development  of  his  silver 
mining  interests. 

While  we  would  not  say  a  word  against  the  vir¬ 
tues  of  fresh  air,  it  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  the 
sickness  and  mortality  among  the  coal  barge  em¬ 
ployes  has  been  particularly  large.  They  enjoy 
oceans  of  air,  as  Mr.  Shonts  expresses  it,  but  do  not 
seem  to  have,  as  a  class,  any  exception  to  the  pre¬ 
vailing  conditions. 

George  M.  Dexter,  President  of  the  National  Coal 
Jobbers’  Association,  spent  two  days  in  Washington 
last  week  on  business  connected  with  that  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  was  also  in  Boston  on  Thursday  to  address 
the  Wholesale  Coal  Trade  Association  of  that  city, 
which  held  a  luncheon  and  general  business  meeting 
at  the  Exchange  Club.  It  was  said  to  be  the  largest 
gathering  of  the  Boston  trade  ever  held,  and  Presi¬ 
dent  Dexter’s  remarks  were  very  well  received. 

The  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  Co.  made  a  further 
extension  of  the  skip-stop  system  last  Monday,  and 
now  a  large  part  of  its  surface  lines  are  operated  on 
that  basis.  Its  adoption  will  shortly  be  made  com¬ 
plete  in  Brooklyn.  This  plan  of  having  cars  stop 
only  at  certain  designated  corners,  instead  of  every 
block  when  signalled,  was  put  into  effect  by  request 
of  the  Fuel  Administration  as  a  coal  economy 
measure.  It  is  estimated  that  the  annual  saving  in 
the  country  at  large  will  be  around  1,500,000  tons. 

The  well-known  firm  of  W.  A.  Marshall  &  Co.,  of 
No.  1  Broadway  is  arranging  to  send  copies  of  this 
week  s  paper  to  all  members  of  Congress  that  they 
may  have  the  opportunity  of  reading  the  very  not¬ 
able  Crichton  article  concerning  the  coal  trade  of 
the  world.  The  enterprise  of  the  firm  named  in  thus 
laying  important  data  before  those  who  have  authori¬ 
ty  to  i  egulate  our  affairs  will  no  doubt  be  appreciated 
by  the  trade.  And  the  question  may  arise  why  some 
of  the  coal  associations  do  not  take  similar  action 
from  time  to  time. 

The  officers  and  directors  of  the  Wholesale 
Coal  Trade  Association  are  working  on  plans  for 
making  that  organization  even  more  useful  to  its 
members.  Much  has  been  accomplished  in  the 
last  year  toward  making  Government  regulation 
less  onerous,  and  that  work  will  be  continued. 
Rut  the  plans  now  in  contemplation  have  nothing 
to  do  with  relations  between  coal  men  and  the  Fuel 
Administration.  They  relate,  rather,  to  problems 
which  will  come  to  the  fore  with  the  return  of 
normal  trade  conditions.  An  interesting  an¬ 
nouncement  along  these  lines  is  expected  shortly. 

State  Fuel  Administrator  Cooke,  of  New  York, 
has  issued  a  statement  advising  consumers  who  can 
use  buckwheat  and  smaller  sizes,  or  who  can  do 
so  by  changing  their  grates,  to  burn  this  class  of 
anthracite.  “Mine  operators  and  the  anthracite 
trade  ”  says  Mr.  Cooke,  “report  as  available  an 
abundance  of  buckwheat,  rice,  barley,  birdseye  and 
screenings,  but  a  shortage  of  domestic  sizes.”  He 
points  out  that  consumers  could  guard  against 
danger  of  a  coal  shortage  this  winter  by  arranging 
to  use  steam  sizes,  this  applying  particularly,  of 
'.ourse,  to  apartment  houses,  hotels  and  other  places 
of  that  class. 

October  was  a  peculiar  month  weatherwise.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  general  impression  is  that  it  was  abnormally 
mild,  but  this  is  not  borne  out  by  the  Weather 
Bureau  figures.  It  is  true  that  the  last  eight  or  nine 
days  of  the  month  were  unusually  warm  for  this 
time  of  year,  but  the  average  temperature  up  to  the 


23d  was  three  degrees  below  normal,  so  that  the  be¬ 
lated  touch  of  summer  only  served  to  about  even 
things  up.  The  normal  temperature  of  October  is 
56,  and  the  Weather  Bureau  reports  that  the  average 
temperature  for  the  first  30  days  of  last  month  was 
also  56.  The  31st,  being  a  warm  day,  raised  the 
average  for  the  month  fractionally  above  normal, 
but  that  was  all.  However,  the  freakish  weather 
late  in  the  month  caused  coal  fires  to  be  dispensed 
with  to  quite  an  extent  in  this  vicinity  and  gave  the 
trade  a  breathing  spell  at  a  time  when  it  was  par¬ 
ticularly  welcome. 


James  Montgomery  Flagg,  the  well-known  artist 
and  illustrator,  came  to  Washington  this  week  to 
paint  a  picture  in  the  interest  of  fuel  conservation. 
The  picture  will  be  painted  on  a  sign  board  in 
front  of  the  State,  War  and  Navy  Building,  op¬ 
posite  Henry  Reuterdahl’s  famous  navy  picture. 
The  subject  will  be  a  characteristic  pose  of  General 
Pershing  and  will  bear  the  “win-the-war”  slogan  he 
cabled  to  Dr.  Garfield:  “Fuel  Is  Vital  to  Victory- 
Save  It.” 


Progress  of  the  Epidemic. 

Comparing  the  various  reports  that  come  to  hand 
it  would  appear  that  the  influenza  epidemic  has 
passed  its  worst  stage  in  the  bituminous  fields 
tributary  to  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore, 
t  is  true  that  it  has  spread  to  places  which  were 
not  affected  at  first,  but  it  is  dying  out  in  the 
fields  where  it  originated.  In  the  districts  of  north¬ 
ern  West  Virginia,  Maryland  and  central  Pennsyl- 
\ania,  where  the  disease  was  very  violent  a  couple 
of  weeks  ago,  improved  conditions  are  now  re¬ 
ported,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  has  spread  to 
western  Pennsylvania,  fhe  Connellsville  region 
Westmoreland  County  and  the  Pittsburgh  district’ 
as  well  as  into  Indiana  Count. 

The  same  tendency  to  get  better  in  some  places 
and  worse  in  others  is  also  noted  in  the  anthracite 
region.  Down  around  Minersville,  Tamaqua,  Ma- 
hanoy  City,  Shamokin  and  other  points  in  the 
Schuylville  region  which  first  felt  the  full  force  of 
the  epidemic,  the  disease  is  gradually  subsiding 
and  up  around  Wilkes-Barre  and  Scranton  a  big 
jump  in  the  number  of  new  cases,  as  well  as  in 
the  death  rate,  is  reported. 


Anthracite  Wage  Increase  Now  in  Force. 

Dr.  Garfield  Fixea  November  1  a,  the  Date  for  Putting  in  Effect  the  New  Schedule  He  Had 
Previously  Approved,  Giving  All  Employes  a  Very  Substantial  Advance. 

Washington,  Oct.  31. — Announcement  was  made 
today  by  Dr.  Garfield  that  the  wage  advance  to 
anthracite  mine  workers  which  he  approved  two 
weeks  ago  would  become  effective  November  1.  The 
details  of  the  new  scale  were  published  in 
Saward's  Journal  of  October  19,  page  532. 

They  provide  for  an  average  increase  equiva¬ 
lent  to  about  $1.00  per  day  in  the  pay  of  vari¬ 
ous  classes  of  employes.  Some  will  receive  less 
than  that,  but  others  much  more.  The  wages  of 
some  classes  of  laborers  are  nearly  doubled  The 
new  schedule  is  as  follows: 

(a)  Contract  hand  and  machine  miners  shall 
be  paid  an  advance  of  40%  on  their  gross  earn¬ 
ings. 

(b)  Consideration  miners  shall  be  paid  an  ad¬ 
vance  of  25%  plus  $1.00  per  day  for  each  day 
worked. 

(c)  Contract  miners’  laborers  shall  be  paid  an 
advance  of  40%  on  their  earnings.  As  this  in- 

^Snei,°f  10%  °ver  the  agreement  of  November 
17,  1917,  is  less  than  $1.00  per  basic  shift,  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  said  increase  of  10%  in  the  rate 
and  $1.00  per  basic  shift  shall  be  assumed  by  the 
operator. 

(d)  Consideration  miners’  laborers  shall  be 
paid  an  advance  of  25%  plus  $1.00  per  day  for 
each  day  worked. 

(e)  Day  machine  miners’  laborers  who  re¬ 
ceived  not  less  than  $2.72  per  day  shall  be  paid  an 
advance  of  25%  plus  $1.00  per  day  for  each  day 
worked. 

.  Outside  blacksmiths,  carpenters,  electri¬ 
cians,  machinists,  firemen,  hoisting  engineers  on 
shafts  and  slopes  where  employment  is  limited 
by  law  or  by  the  award  of  the  Anthracite  Coal 
Strike  Commission  to  (8)  eight  hours  per  day 
and  engineers  working  on  a  12-hour  shift  basis! 
shall  be  paid  an  advance  of  $2.00  per  day  for 
each  day  worked.  All  other  outside  company 
men  who  received  $1.54  or  more  per  day  shall  be 
paid  an  advance  of  $1.80  per  day  each  day  worked 

(g)  Inside  engineers  and  pumpmen  working 
°!-1  oo~h°Ur  Sh'^  kas’s  shall  be  paid  an  advance 
ol  $2.20  per  day  for  each  day  worked.  All  other 
inside  company  men  who  received  $1.54  or  more 
per  day  shall  be  paid  an  advance  of  $2.00  per  day 
for  each  day  worked. 

(h)  All  employees  paid  by  the  day  who  re¬ 
ceived  less  than  $1.54  per  day  shall  be  paid  an 
advance  of  $1.20  per  day  for  each  day  worked 

(0  Monthly  men  coming  under  the  agreement 
of  May  5,  1916,  shall  receive  an  advance  per  day 
for  each  day  worked,  equivalent  to  that  provided 
for  their  respective  occupations  under  paragraphs 
(f)  and  (g). 


.  (j),™e  advances  of  $2.20  per  day,  $2.00  per 
day  $L80  per  day,  $1.20  per  day  and  25%  plus 
$1.00  per  day,  provided  above,  are  to  be  applied 
to  a  day,  whether  eight  hours  or  more,  as  estab¬ 
lished  under  the  agreemnet  of  May  5  1916'  any 
proportionate  part  of  a  day  to  be  paid  a  propor¬ 
tionate  parte  of  the  advances  herein  provided. 

Ov,  Th.f  employees  of  stripping  contractors, 
paid  by  the  day,  working  on  the  basis  of  a  9- 
hour  or  10-hour  shift,  shall  be  paid  the  same  in- 
crease  per  hour  for  each  hour  worked  that  is 
provided  for  outside  company  men  working  on 
an  8-hour  basis.  B 

baSud  °n  thC  Wage  SCale  of 

May  5,  1916,  which  is  the  contract  under  which 
miners  and  mine  operators  are  operating,  and 
which  was  modified  May  17  and  December  17, 
iyi/,  on  account  of  war  conditions. 

W  ages  in  various  mines  are  not  identical  to 
t  ie  cent  and  an  absolute  interpretation  of  the 
sea  e  in  dollars  and  cents  as  to  every  mine  worker 
is  therefore  impossible.  A  memorandum  was  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Conference  of  National  Labor  Ad¬ 
justing  Agencies,  as  being  fairly  typical  of  the 
general  situation.  In  some  instances  the  wage 
increase  received  will  be  materially  less,  and  in 
some  instances  materially  more,  than  the  tabula¬ 
tion,  which  is  as  follows: 


OUTSIDE 


Occupation 


cents 
per 
hour 

Blacksmiths  . 32 

Carpenters  . 32 

Shaft  engineers . 36 

Firemen  .  23 

Machinery  repairmen..  .30 
Laborers  . J95 


Base  Adjustment  Rate 


cents 

per 

hour 


cents 

per 

hour 


.32 

.35 

.25 

.57 

.60 

.32 

.35 

.25 

.57 

.60 

.36 

.40 

.25 

.61 

.65 

.28 

.25 

.48 

.53 

.30 

.32 

.25 

.55 

.57 

195 

.235 

.225 

.42 

.46 

INSIDE 


Contract  miners, 

Avg.  per  start, 

Aug.  18 . $5.63 

Contract  laborers 

Consideration 
miners . 


Company  miners. 
Inside  laborers . . 


Base 

Adjustment 

Rate 
per  day 

$5.63 

$1.00 

$6.63 

.26 

•40,  30%  plus 
$1.00 

$3.70  to 
$5.16 

.40 

.45,  25%  plus 
$1.00 

$5.00  to 
$5.50 

.32 

.35 

.25 

.51  .60 

.26 

.29 

.25 

.51  .54 
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Eminent  Authority  on  Trade  Condition,  Say.  That  If  Coal  Production  I.  to  Be  Maintained  in  Tim  Country  on  a  Bui.  Equal 
to  Requirements,  the  Mining  Interests  Must  Be  Accorded  Fair  Treatment  by  the  Government. 


The  coal  business  has  always  been  the  basic  in¬ 
dustry  of  the  country,  and  current  literature  on  the 
subject  leads  us  to  believe  the  European  countries 
at  war  have  always  so  considered  it. 

It  has  taken  a  world  war  to  demonstrate  this  fact 
to  the  coal  producers  and  consumers  of  this  country. 
The  War  Industries  Board  has  just  recognized  the 
prime  importance  of  coal  and  has  given  coal  mines 
and  equipment  necessary  to  production  priority  over 
everything  else.  Electric  power  companies  have  been 
ordered  to  supply  coal  mines  first.  The  policy  of  the 
Fuel  Administration  in  preventing  development  of 
new  mines  was  questioned  by  the  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey,  whose  statistics  showed  old  mines  were 
being  abandoned  and  production  lost  faster  than  new 
ones  were  being  opened  up. 

It  was  claimed  to  be  a  question  of  labor  and  trans¬ 
portation,  that  eastern  railroads  were  already  con¬ 
gested  and  that  new  mines  would  not  increase  ton¬ 
nage.  It  was  a  question  of  the  proper  distribution  of 
labor  and  transportation  facilities.  The  best  coal 
in  our  country  was  in  the  East,  and  the  most  coal 
was  needed  in  the  East.  Therefore,  transportation 
should  have  been  supplied.  Even  in  our  own  dis¬ 
trict  there  was  a  woeful  lack  of  knowledge  and 
definite  action  The  N.  Y.  C,  B.  R.  &  P.,  and  West¬ 
ern  Maryland  railroads  were  supplying  many  more 
cars  than  the  mines  on  these  roads  could  load;  while 
B.  &  O.  and  P.  R.  R.  shippers  were  idle  half  the 
time ;  a  labor  shortage  where  cars  were  plentiful  and 
a  car  shortage  where  labor  and  production  capacity 
were  ample.  This  condition  existed  for  over  two 
years  until  this  spring.  It  is  now  being  felt  again, 
and  will  get  worse  this  winter. 

It  was  over-development  of  old  mines  generally 
that  enabled  the  substantial  increase  in  production 
during  1916  and  1917  throughout  the  United  States 

_ not  the  newly  opened  mines — and  the  increase 

could  and  would  have  been  much  more,  if  the  im¬ 
portance  of  coal  production  had  been  recognized,  as 
at  present.  It  was  because  of  its  disrupted  and  dis¬ 
organized  condition  that  so  little  attention  was  paid 
to  the  coal  industry  by  business  men  generally.  The 
business  was  mostly  unprofitable  and  its  notoriety 
prior  to  the  war  was  mostly  from  labor  strikes  and 
financial  failures. 

Importance  of  Coal  Now  Recognized. 

Its  importance  is  now  recognized;  it  has  a  National 
Association  and  many  effective'local  organizations  to 
look  after  its  interest  with  the  public  generally,  and 
governmental  agencies.  Almost  every  industry  in  the 
United  States  is  dependent  upon  coal  and  it  is  sur¬ 
prising  how  little  even  the  people  in  the  coal  fields 
know  about  the  industry  or  the  product  itself.  The 
day  has  come  when  the  importance  of  the  nations  of 
the  world  will  be  determined  by  their  coal  resources. 

Nature  has  so  bountifully  favored  the  United 
States  in  its  distribution  of  coal  that  coal  has  been 
entirelv  too  common.  It  was  so  easy  and  required 
so  little  capital  to  start  in  the  coal  business  that  cut¬ 
throat  competition  among  operators  was  the  rule, 
with  the  result  the  consumer  fixed  the  price  of  coal 
often  below  the  cost  of  production,  causing  the  ulti¬ 
mate  failure  of  many  companies.  Coal  is  of  many 
different  grades  and  varieties,  and  adapted  to  many 
different  uses.  It  has  been  uneconomically  mined 
and  used,  so  that  the  publicity  it  is  now  getting 
through  Government  regulations  ought  to  help  stabil¬ 
ize  the  industry,  and,  most  important  of  all,  result 
in  the  full  utility  of  coal  and  its  by-products. 

War  regulation  of  the  coal  industry  has  undoubt¬ 
edly  appealed  to  many  a  wary  politician,  and  will 
often  in  the  future  be  used  to  win  votes  from  the 
unsuspecting  public.  I  do  not  believe  coal  can  be 
considered  a  public  utility  in  the  same  sense  the 
railroads,  water  companies,  light  companies,  etc.,  are, 
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for  the  reason  that,  although  its  necessity  is  recog¬ 
nized,  it  is  so  plentiful  that  no  individual  or  group 
of  individuals  can  control  the  business,  either  in  the 
United  States  or  locally.  Therefore,  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  it  will  be  permanently  regulated  in  our  day 
as  to  profits,  control  of  shipment,  etc. 

Government  regulation  of  public  utilities  must 
necessarily  carry  with  it  protection  from  unfair  com¬ 
petition  and  a  guarantee  of  fair  profits,  and  I  don’t 
believe  our  Government  could  ever  afford  to  guaran¬ 
tee  profits  to  the  5,000  to  6,000  coal  operations  in  the 
country.  Regardless  of  what  the  professors  say, 
our  present  economic  laws  are  all  right,  new  theories 
are  not  needed,  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  will 
straighten  this  matter  out  to  our  entire  satisfaction 
after  the  war,  but  no  one  can  deny  the  need  of  reg¬ 
ulation  now. 

When  Germany  overran  Belgium  and  France  I 
think  it  was  as  much  with  the  idea  of  acquiring  the 
vast  coal  and  mineral  resources,  which  she  actually 
obtained,  as  it  was  to  reach  Paris.  Both  objectives 
were  sought,  but  of  the  two  I  think  the  more  im¬ 
portant  to  France  arid  the  Allies  was  the  loss  to 
Germany  of  the  French  and  Belgian  manufacturing 
centers  and  the  vast  coal  and  mineral  production. 
From  a  military  standpoint  it  made  them  almost  help¬ 
less  and  dependent  upon  others  for  supplies  and  am¬ 
munition.  I  think  it  must  have  had  a  more  depress¬ 
ing  effect  upon  the  morale  of  the  French  than  could 
the  loss  of  Paris. 

Resources  of  Different  Countries. 

In  order  to  give  an  idea  of  the  effect  of  this  move 
on  the  part  of  Germany,  as  it  pertains  to  the  coal 
industry,  I  will  give  a  statement  of  the  coal  resources 
and  production  of  the  important  countries  of  the 
world.  In  1912  a  meeting  of  the  International  Geo¬ 
logic  Congress  was  held  in  Canada.  At  that  time 
geologists  from  all  the  important  countries  presented 
reports  of  the  coal  resources  of  their  respective 
countries.  It  was  then  decided  to  complete  the  rec¬ 
ord,  with  the  result  that  we  now  have  a  book,  in 
three  large  volumes,  giving  the  “Coal  Resources  of 
the  World.”  This  record  accounts  for  all  coal  and 
lignite  down  to  a  thickness  of  one  foot  and  a  depth 
of  4,000  feet. 

It  shows  the  total  tonnage  of  the  world  to  be  over 
7  million  million  tons,  with  over  half,  or  4  million 
million  tons,  in  the  United  States.  Of  this  amount 
500,000  million  tons  is  anthracite,  20,000  million  tons 
of  which  is  in  the  United  States. 

Canada  has  the  next  largest  deposit  of  1,235,000 
'million  tons.  China  has  1,000,000  million  tons ;  Ger¬ 
many,  423,000  million  tons;  Great  Britain,  190,000 
million  tons ;  Russia,  60,100  million  tons ;  Austria, 
54,000  million  tons;  Belgium,  11,000  million  tons; 
France,  17.600  million  tons,  and  in  the  rest  of  Europe 
not  over  30,000  million  tons,  with  Italy  only  240  mil- 
lion  tons. 

In  addition  to  China’s  coal  resources,  Asia,  has 
279,000  million  tons;  of  which  8,000  million  is  in 
Japan ;  174,000  million  in  Siberia ;  India,  79,000  mil¬ 
lion  tons,  with  the  balance  in  Persia,  Manchuria, 
and  Korea. 

Africa  has  58,000  million  tons,  mostly  in  South 
Africa.  Australia  has  166,000  millions  tons,  of 
which  659  million  tons  is  anthracite.  New  Zealand, 
Borneo  and  other  Oceanic  countries  have  coal.  I  he 
Philippine  Islands  have  66  million  tons. 

South  America  has  32,000  million  tons,  27,000  mil¬ 
lion  of  which  is  in  Colombia.  Of  the  balance  5 
million  is  in  Venezuela,  5  million  in  Argentina,  2,000 
million  in  Peru,  and  3,000  million  tons  in  Chile. 

There  are  some  interesting  facts  to  note  regarding 
the  distribution  of  the  coal  resources  of  the  world. 
The  countries  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere  have 
much  more  than  their  proportionate  share.  Nearly 


five-sevenths  of  the  coal  of  the  world  is  in  the  United 
States,  with  Canada  next  with  one-seventh.  Mexico, 
while  rich  in  copper  and  oil,  has  very  little  coal. 
The  Mexican  coal  lies  near  the  United  States  boun¬ 
dary;  it  is  of  poor  quality  and  the  seams  are  thin 
and  faulty. 

The  South  American  coals  are  low  grade,  except 
some  anthracite  in  Peru  which  is  of  very  good  qual¬ 
ity.  They  are  usually  far  from  the  coast  and  high 
in  the  mountain,  making  them  inaccessible  and  ex- 
pensive  to  develop.  South  American  countries  are 
rich  in  other  minerals,  particularly  copper  and  iron 
ores.  Ore  from  Chile  has  been  brought  to  this  coun¬ 
try  for  several  years.  Brazilian  iron  ore  deposits 
are  among  the  most  important  in  the  world.  They 
have  developed  over  3J4  billion  tons  of  ore  con¬ 
taining  68  per  cent  of  iron  or  better.  Cuba  contains 
over  3  billion  tons  of  lower  grade  ores,  nearly  all 
controlled  by  American  corporations. 

Coal  in  the  Orient. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  conditions  in  Japan, 
where  most  of  the  coal  is  of  poor  quality,  although 
they  have  some  very  high-grade  coal.  Japan  has  not 
had  an  opportunity  to  develop  like  some  other 
countries,  having  had  no  colonies,  but  they  have 
intensively  developed  in  an  industrial  way.  Japan 
has  exported  to  our  Pacific  coast  as  much  as  74,000 
tons  of  coal  in  a  year.  Their  interest  in  China,  no 
doubt,  is  because  of  China’s  rich  deposits  of  coal,  a 
great  deal  of  which  is  high-grade  anthracite  coal. 
Up  until  quite  recently  it  had  been  supposed  China 
contained  immense  deposits  of  high-grade  iron  ore. 
However,  recent  investigations  indicate  that  Chinas 
ore  will  not  much  exceed  4  hundred  million  tons. 

Both  in  Japan  and  China  there  are  some  very 
big  mining  plants,  but  the  production  per  man  per 
day  is  very  low,  principally  because  of  the  very  low 
rate  of  wages  paid  due  to  the  ample  supply  of  labor. 

The  greatest  deposits  of  coal  in  the  world  are  to 
be  found  in  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria,  in 
Australia.  One  drill  hole  record  mentioned  in  Vic¬ 
toria  shows  over  700  feet  of  coal  in  six  to  eight 
seams  in  a  total  depth  of  a  little  over  1,000  feet. 
One  seam  is  reported  about  270  feet  thick.  Some 
of  the  coal  of  Australia  is  also  high  grade,  and  de¬ 
velopment  in  that  country  is  more  modern.  They 
have  also  exported  coal  to  the  United  States  in 
small  quantities. 

This  brief  review  of  the  coal  resources  of  the 
world  recalls  to  mind  the  recent  report  to  Congress 
of  that  learned  and  august  body,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  in  which  they  stated,  after  months  of 
investigation,  that  there  was  no  shortage  of  coal  in 
the  ground  but  that  the  trouble  was  labor  and  trans¬ 
portation,  and  that  it  was  the  scarcity  of  coal  in  the 
markets  that  raised  the  price.  This  will  ever  be  the 
trouble,  not  only  as  applied  to  the  world  at  large 
but  as  applied  to  the  United  States. 

Commission’  Report  a  Joke 
Their  decision,  after  careful  investigation,  is 
amusing;  and  still  more  so  was  their  decision  as  to 
the  remedy.  They  recommended  that  the  entire 
coal  business  of  the  United  States  be  turned  over 
to  them  for  control  and  operation.  A  member  of 
the  Commission  is  Mr.  Colver,  a  journalist  and 
friend  of  Secretary  Baker,  who  is  said  to  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  order  fixing  the  $2.00  price  on 
coal,  which  was  accomplished  through  Secretary 
Baker. 

To  my  mind  this  has  done  more  to  curtail  the 
production  of  coal  than  anything  else  that  could 
have  been  done.  In  their  mad  desire  to  do  some 
heroic  act  and  save  the  people  money,  they  entirely 
overlooked  the  importance  of  increased  production, 
so  necessary  at  that  time.  It  is  said  to  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  putting  up  to  President  Wilson  the  ques- 
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tion  of  deciding  between  Mr.  Colver,  the  journal¬ 
ist,  and  F.  S.  Peabodyt  a  practical  and  experienced 
coal  operator,  in  ihis1  selection  of  a  :Fmel  Adminis¬ 
trator,  and  resulted  in  the  selection  of  Doctor  Gar¬ 
field,  to  whom  reference  is  made  later. 

1  he  production  of  coal  in  the  world  for  the  year 
'Wf.  pri^ipr  the  war,  was  one  and  one-half  billion 
tons.  At  this  rate,  considering  the  coal  lost  in 
mining,  the  resources  of  the  world  would  last  over 
3,000  years. 

In  1913  the  United  States  produced  alone  570  mil¬ 
lion  tons,  and  it  is  the  only  country  whose  pro¬ 
duction  has  increased  during  the  war.  This  year 
production  will  equal  about  650  million  tons,  or 
nearly  one-half  of  the  world’s  supply. 

In  1913  Great  Britain  produced  322  million  tons, 
which  has  been  greatly  reduced  by  the  war  (short¬ 
age  of  labor,  etc.)  to  about  275  million  tons  this 
year.  Of  this  amount  they  export  about  60  mil¬ 
lion  tons— 20  million  tons  to  France,  7  million  tons 
to  Italy,  2  million  tons  to  Spain,  and  about  1)4 
million  to  South  American  countries.  Before  the 
war  Germany  and  Austria  got  10  million  tons,  and 
South  American  countries  got  7  million  tons  from 
England. 

Europe’s  Pre-War  Coal  Trade. 


France  produced,  in  1913,  45  million  tons,  im¬ 
porting  from  England,  Germany,  Belgium  and  the 
United  States  over  20  million  tons. 

Germany  produced  before  the  war  306  million 
tons,  exporting  30  to  35  million  tons.  Their  exports 
to  Russia  and  France  have  been  entirely  cut  off,  and 
very  materially  reduced  to  Holland,  falling  from  5 
million  tons  before  the  war  to  less  than  one  million 
tons  now. 

Austria-Hungary  produced,  in  1913,  60  million 
tons  of  coal,  importing  about  6  million  tons,  chiefly 
from  Germany. 

In  1913  Belgium  produced  25  million  tons  of  coal. 
All  of  the  Belgian  mines  were  captured  by  the  Ger¬ 
mans. 

Spain  produces  about  5)4  million  tons,  importing 
from  Great  Britain  and  other  countries  about  4 
million  tons. 

Italy  produces  only  about  a  half-million  tons  of 
coal,  and  is  dependent  upon  Great  Britain  for  most 
of  its  needs,  in  1913  the  imports  from  Great  Britain 
being  10  million  tons.  There  is  a  great  scarcity  of 
coal  in  Italy  now,  a  recent  report  stating  that  coal 
now  costs  from  $100  to  $150  per  ton. 

The  balance  of  the  coal  production  in  Europe 
comes  from  Holland  and  Scandinavia,  but  does  not 
amount  to  more  than  2  or  3  million  tons. 

The  coal  production  of  Asia  was  about  52  million 
tons  in  1913,  coming  principally  from  Japan,  China 
and  India.  India  also  has  rich  deposits  of  coal,  with 
tuck  seams  capable  of  large  development.  No  doubt 
the  future  production  of  coal  from  China,  India  and 
Japan  will  be  a  factor  in  Pacific  markets. 

Production  in  Australia,  principally  in  New  South 
vV  ales,  amounts  to  i5  million  tons  per  year,  and  in 
Africa  the  production  is  said  to  be  from  7  to  8 
million  tons.  No  doubt  the  production  in  these 
countries  could  be  greatly  increased  should  the  need 
exist  They  are  so  far  from  market  they  cannot  be 
considered  as  competitors  of  any  of  the  other  coun¬ 
tries  under  development,  although,  as  stated,  Aus¬ 
tralia  has  already  shipped  to  our  Pacific  coast  and 
with  the  thick  seams,  affording  cheap  production 
and  excellent  quality,  there  undoubtedly  later  will  be 
opportunity  for  competition. 

Output  of  Canada  and  Mexico. 

Canada  produces  14  million  tons  of  coal  per  year, 
the  best  coal  coming  from  Vancouver  and  British 
Columbia,  most  of  which  is  exported  to  our  west¬ 
ern  coast.  Of  the  above  amount  Nova  Scotia  pro- 
duces  over  6  million  tons.  Canada  exports  to  the 
United  States  one  and  one-quarter  million  tons  and 
miports  from  the  United  States  over  20  million  ’tons. 

ihe  production  of  coal  in  Mexico  is  less  than  one 
million  tons;  Chile  1,300,000;  Peru  300,000,  with 
very  little  from  the  Argentine  and  other  South 
American  countries.  The  total  imports  of  the  South 
American  countries,  including  Cuba,  amounted  in 
1913  to  5  million  tons  from  the  United  States,  over 


7  million  tons  from  Great  Britain,  and  a  quarter- 
million  tons  from  Germany. 

It  will  be  evident  from  this  that  not  only  are  the 
coal  resources  unevenly  distributed,  but  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  coal  is  more  so.  The  total  needs  of  the 
^outh  American  countries,  from  which  we  expect 
most  of  our  export  business,  is  not  20  million  tons 
per  year,  or  less  than  the  amount  the  Pittsburgh 
Coal  Co.  alone  produces.  Should  we  be  able  to 
acquire  all  of  the  South  American  business  it  would 
release  about  8  million  tons  of  coal  now  going  there 
from  Europe,  which  would  make  available  for 
European  countries  all  the  coal  they  would  require, 
from  England,  Belgium  and  Germany. 

1  he  coal  production  of  Russia  amounted  to  35)4 
million  tons  during  1913,  and  in  addition  they  se¬ 
cured  coal  from  Germany.  One  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  coal  fields  of  that  part  of  Europe  is  what  is 
known  as  the  Upper  Silesian  coal  basin,  parts  of 
which  extend  from  Germany  into  Russia  and  Aus- 
??■  ?lle  Russians  have  always  guarded  this  coal 
held  jealously,  having  soldiers  stationed  at  the 
border  line,  not  permitting  any  one  to  enter  Russia 
from  that  section  after  dark,  and  taking  care  of  the 
miners  in  a  way  that  made  evident  their  appreciation 
of  the  value  of  this  coal  field. 

The  seams  are  very  thick.  There  are  four  seams, 
running  from  14  to  27  feet  thick  and  from  900  to 
1400  feet  deep.  The  properties  are  well  developed 
equipped  with  modern  facilities  for  handling  coal! 
This  field  was  early  in  the  war  taken  by  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  although  the  Russians  offered  stubborn  re¬ 
sistance  and  it  was  thought  for  a  time  they  would 
retain  possession  of  this  vast  coal  field. 

In  addition  to  Germany’s  regular  production  of 
over  3  hundred  million  tons,  they  secured  this  pro¬ 
duction  in  Poland,  the  production  of  Belgium 
amounting  to  25  million  tons,  and  30  million  tons 
I?™-,,? : roductlon  of  France,  making  in  all  nearly 
4U0  million  tons  production  available  to  the  Germans 
and  their  Allies,  besides  Austria-Hungary’s  produc¬ 
tion  of  60  million  tons,  or  much  more  than  their 
needs  even  during  the  war.  With  the  control  of  this 
vast  production  in  the  hands  of  Germany,  it  was 
evident  that  their  enemies  have  had  that  much  less 
coal  and  that  there  was  a  shortage  of  over  100  mil¬ 
lion  tons  of  coal  among  the  Allies. 

Exports  to  Europe  Decrease. 

It  might  be  thought  helping  make  up  this  short¬ 
age  was  what  caused  the  shortage  of  coal  in  the 
United  States,  but  the  facts  are  that  the  exports 
from  the  United  States  to  European  countries  are 
very  much  less  now  than  before  the  war,  so  that 
neutral  European  countries  and  the  Allies  have  had 
to  do  without  this  coal,  and  even  now  are  .short 
this  vast  tonnage  in  the  face  of  their  dire  needs  in 
the  manufacture  of  steel  and  ammunition  for  use 
in  the  war. 

The  foregoing  will  give  some  idea  of  the  coal 
situation  in  the  world  at  the  time  the  war  began 
During  the  years  1914  and  1915  the  coal  business  in 
the  United  States  was  very  bad,  partly  due  to  the 
war  shutting  off  the  export  business,  but  mostly 
due  to  the  fact  that  our  industries  were  doing  very 
little  in  the  way  of  war  work.  Even  during  the 
Summers  of  1916  and  1917  our  Middle  West  and 
Western  coal  fields,  suffered  the  usual  dull  period 
because  of  lack  of  orders,  and  in  the  Middle  West 
and  Northwestern  coal  fields  this  Summer  there  has 
been  a  loss  of  production  amounting  to  four  mil¬ 
lion  tons,  due  to  lack  of  orders. 

The  coal  industry  in  America  is  about  the  only 
industry  that  has  materially  increased  production  in 
the  face  of  the  many  difficulties  to  be  met  and 
overcome  during  the  war,  and  now,  with  the  present 
shortage  of  labor,  the  production  of  coal  could  be 
increased  over  100  million  tons  per  year  if  cars 
could  be  supplied  regularly  to  the  mines. 

With  the  increase  in  labor  which  we  can  reason¬ 
ably  expect  after  the  war,  considering  the  capacity 
of  the  mines  now  developed,  the  present  output  of 
coal  in  America  can  be  increased  easily  150  million 
tons,  or  made  to  equal  in  a  year  800  million  tons  of 
coal.  The  Fuel  Administration  recently  announced 
that  they  had  on  file  applications  for  nearly  600  rail¬ 
road  sidings  for  new  coal  mines  now  being  devel¬ 
oped,  so  that  with  proper  railroad  facilities  and  an 


ample  supply  0f  labor  it  would  seem  the  United 
Mates  was  in  position  to  supply  two-thirds  of  the 
requirements  of  the  world. 

1  he  increased  consumption  of  coal  as  a  result  of 
the  war  is  almost  entirely  due  to  the  increase  in  war 
industries  within  the  United  States.  Our  naval  re¬ 
quirements  are  also  temporarily  increased.  As 
noted,  our  exports  to  European  and  South  Ameri¬ 
can  countries  have  fallen  off,  but  to  Canada  have 
increased  about  5  million  tons.  The  coal  consump- 

!°n  °Uhe.,V:nited  States  before  the  war  was  less 
than  540  million  tons,  and  although  there  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  increased  consumption  after  the  war 
over  and  above  the  requirements  before  the  war’ 
it  cannot  be  expected  to  exceed  present  war  require¬ 
ments,  and  as  a  result  of  present  development  it 
would  appear  to  forecast  over-production  in  the  coal 
business  for  years  to  come. 

The  consumption  of  coal  in  the  United  States  is 
ivided  about  as  follows:  For  railroad  use,  28  per 
cent;  for  industrial  and  steam  trade,  33  per  cent- 
domestic  and  small  steam  trade,  16  per  cent;  about 
14  per  cent  for  making  coke;  4  per  cent  exported- 
-  per  cent  in  bunkering,  and  the  balance  for  mis! 
cellaneous  uses. 

Importance  of  Appalachian  Field. 

usedU  t  the..MiddIe  West  and  Western  output  is 
used  by  the  railroads  and  domestic  and  small  steam 

users,  so  that  the  large  bulk  of  the  coal  for  indus- 
nal  use  comes  from  what  is  known  as  the  Appa¬ 
lachian  or  Eastern  coal  field. 

UhifS  !S  th,e  mos‘  important  coal  field  in  the  world, 
and  it  is  where  the  congestion  of  the  railroads  re-  . 
ulted  so  seriously,  in  curtailing  production.  The 
Appalachian  coal  field  covers  the  anthracite  and  bi- 
tuminous  fields  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  West 
Virginia  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  Ala¬ 
bama.  Of  this  coal  field  the  anthracite  region  of 
nnsylvama  is  the  most  important,  producing  steam 
d  domestic  coal  supplied  principally  to  the  East¬ 
ern  markets,  but  as  far  West  as  Minnesota  and  the 
territory  east  of  Omaha. 

Over  100  million  tons  of  anthracite  coal  is  pro- 
uced  each  year  in  Pennsylvania,  and  about  180 
million  tons  of  bituminous  coal,  or  almost  half  the 
output  in  the  United  States.  Coal  of  all  grades  and 
or  all  purposes  is  produced  in  Pennsylvania. 

i  ext  to  the  anthracite  in  importance  is  what  is 
known  as  semi-bituminous  coal  of  the  Central  Penn¬ 
sylvania  field,  which  is  largely  used  for  industrial 
purposes,  export  and  bunkering.  Pennsylvania  also 
produces  the  celebrated  Connellsville  coking  coal  and 
he  Westmoreland  gas  coal,  all  of  which  is  neces 
ary  and  important  in  the  production  of  steel  Penn 

?33VMlionCOtntamSf2K-  bi,Hon  t0ns  of  anthracite  a"d 
J33  billion  tons  of  bituminous  coal. 

Most  of  the  coal  produced  in  Pennsylvania  not 
consumed  within  the  State  reaches  Eastern  mar¬ 
kets  although  Pennsylvania  supplies  a  great  deal 

?n  Idd'UU  CU  /0r,  Canada  and  the  lak*  P°rts 
th  ,dd',  °n  t0  ,the  coals  above  mentioned,  some  of 
the  higher  grade  coals  of  the  field  are  adapted  for 
smithmg  purposes,  due  to  their  special  qualifies  and 
low  sulphur  content.  This  coal  is  shipped  through¬ 
ly1'  3  ,'!C  T.n,-ted  States  and  to  different  parts  of 

uor  c.  It  is  put  in  sacks  and  shipped  in  box 

WeSsV  de hHered  t0  P°intS  in  California  and  the  far 
Ain  and,  m  ,SOn?e  cases  !t  has  been  shipped  to 
aska  and  packed  on  burros  to  far  interior  points. 

At  the  present  time  a  great  deal  of  this  grade  of 
coal  is  being  sacked  and  shipped  to  France  for  use 
at  the  front. 

Resources  of  West  Virginia. 

The  northern  West  Virginia  and  Maryland  coal 
fields  produce  a  high-grade  coal,  most  of  which 
reaches  Eastern  markets  and  tide-water,  largely  for 
gas,  by-product  coke  and  industrial  steam  uses. 
v...New  ^lver  and  Pocahontas  fields  of  West 
Ufln!a  pTrToducf  a  high-grade  coal.  From  these 
elds  the  United  States  Navy  secures  most  of  its 
supply,  and  most  of  the  remainder  of  this  produc- 
fion  is  shipped  to  Eastern  tide-water  for  export,  or 
to  be  shipped  by  boat  to  New  England  ports  for  use 
in  manufacturing. 

.  1!he  coal  of  the  Kanawha  field  of  West  Virginia 

MiiSU  w  UU  and  g0es  t0  Chicag°  and  the 
Middle  West  markets.  Recent  investigations  and 
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tests,  largely  since  the  war,  have  developed  that 
these  coals  are  high-grade  by-product  coals,  and  a 
great  deal  of  the  coal  in  the  Kanawha  held  at  the 
present  time  is  being  shipped  East  for  that  purpose. 
The  seams  are  thick  and  the  coal  remarkably  low  in 
ash  and  sulphur,  containing  a  high  percentage  of 
volatile  matter,  from  which  the  by-products  are 
obtained. 

This  is  the  grade  of  coal  that  will  be  in  demand 
for  export  purposes  as  the  warring  nations  realize 
the  importance  of  not  alone  securing  coke  for  the 
manufacture  of  steel,  but  securing  by-product  coal 
from  which  they  cannot  only  manufacture  their  own 
coke,  but  also  secure  the  by-products. 

The  Thacker  district  of  West  Virginia  contains 
the  splint  and  high-grade  domestic  coals  which  reach 
the  Great  Lakes  and  Middle  West  markets. 

Development  in  Kentucky  has  been  increasing  at 
a  very  fast  rate,  and  although  it  is  now  fifth  in  pro¬ 
duction  of  coal  in  the  United  States  it  is  likely  to 
increase  rapidly.  Eastern  Kentucky  coals  are  also 
good  by-product  coking  coals,  and  some  are  desir¬ 
able  for  making  gas. 

This  also  applies  to  Southwest  Virginia,  and  much 
of  the  coal  from  these  regions  is  being  shipped  to 
Chicago  and  Middle  West  markets  for  that  purpose. 
In  Eastern  Virginia,  long  ago,  there  was  produced 
from  a  limited  area  natural  coke  which  was  shipped 
for  domestic  use.  These  deposits  are  about  ex¬ 
hausted,  and  are  no  longer  of  much  importance. 

With  the  completion  within  the  last'  year  or  so 
of  coal  handling  facilities  at  Charleston,  South  Car¬ 
olina,  the  coal  from  Southwest  Virginia  and  Eastern 
Kentucky  is  shipped  to  tide-water  at  that  point, 
from  where  it  is  exported.  The  freight  rate  to  tide¬ 
water  from  this  field  is  the  same  as  from  the  New 
River  and  Pocahontas  and  the  Pennsylvania  and 
Maryland  fields,  so  that  they  have  equal  opportunity 
for  competition  with  this  field  for  export  or  bunker 
purposes,  and  have  what  is  said  to  be  the  best  grade 
by-product  coal  in  the  world,  being  remarkably  low 
in  ash  and  sulphur. 

Eastern  Tennessee  contains  the  famous  Jellico 
coals,  long  noted  for  their  quality  as  domestic  fuel. 
The  mining  business  is  not  so  important  in  Ten¬ 
nessee.  The  seams  are  thin  and  expensive  to  mine. 
They  supply  a  limited  market  in  Tennessee  and 
some  of  the  other  Southern  states,  principally 
Georgia  and  Florida,  although  some  of  the  coal  is 
shipped  as  far  West  as  the  Mississippi  River.  The 
State  of  Tennessee  employs  convicts,  tl\e  State  own¬ 
ing  and  operating  several  mines  itself. 

The  principal  market  for  Alabama  coals  is  found 
within  the  State,  the  balance  being  shipped  to  the 
West  and  South. 

The  Ohio-Indiana-Illinois  Field 

The  next  important  coal  field  is  that  of  the  Mid¬ 
dle  West,  known  as  the  Ohio-Indiana-Illinois  field. 
Ohio  produces  a  high-grade  domestic  fuel  known  as 
the  Hocking  coal.  The  coal  of  Ohio  is  different  in 
character  and  quality  from  that  of  Indiana  and  Illi¬ 
nois,  as  the  Ohio  coal  belongs  to  the  Pittsburgh 
series — the  same  as  mined  in  the  Pittsburgh  district. 
Ohio  is  the  fourth  State  in  production.  With  the 
rapid  increase  of  manufacturing  in  Ohio  during  the 
past  few  years,  a  great  deal  of  its  product  is  used 
within  the  State.  The  development  of  natural  gas 
in  Ohio  has  taken  away  much  of  the  domestic  trade, 
and  up  until  quite  recently  a  good  deal  of  the  manu¬ 
facturing  trade. 

Illinois  and  Indiana  have  the  same  series  of  coal 
measures  as  found  in  the  Central  Pennsylvania  dis¬ 
trict.  The  seams  run  from  three  to  ten  feet  in  thick¬ 
ness,  and  the  most  of  the  coal  is  mined  from  shafts, 
as  it  lies  deep.  Except  in  Southern  Illinois,  it  is  a 
low-grade  fuel  and  does  not  compare  well  with 
Pennsylvania  coals.  It  is  very  high  in  moisture, 
ash  and  sulphur.  The  State  of  Illinois  has  prob¬ 
ably  paid  more  attention  to  its  coal  resources  and 
their  adaptability  to  different  uses  than  any  other 
State  in  the  Union,  and  is  doing  a  great  deal  to  en¬ 
courage  the  use  of  Illinois  coal  within  the  State. 

Illinois  and  Indiana  contain  the  biggest  and  most 
modern  producing  mines  to  be  found  anywhere  in 
the  world.  The  largest  producer  is  in  Indiana.  It 
has  produced  over  5,500  tons  of  coal  in  eight  hours. 
Many  of  the  big  mines  in  Illinois  have  an  average 
production  of  4,000  to  5,000  tons  per  day. 


A  part  of  this  same  field  is  Western  Kentucky, 
where  low-grade  coal  is  mined,  and  as  the  market 
has  been  very  limited  the  mining  business  in  that 
part  of  Kentucky  has  never  been  prosperous.  The 
equipment  and  development  is  dilapidated  and  until 
quite  recently  there  has  been  no  incentive  to  in¬ 
creased  production.  There  is  a  vast  field  of  coal, 
well  located  for  economical  mining,  and  this,  with 
the  Eastern  Kentucky  field,  will  no  doubt  soon  make 
Kentucky  one  of  the  principal  producers. 

Kentucky  contains  and  produces,  probably,  more 
cannel  coal  than  any  other  district  in  the  country. 
Cannel  coal  is  a  high-ash,  free-burning  coal,  con¬ 
taining  a  high  percentage  of  volatile  matter.  It  is 
high  in  by-products,  and  is  the  coal  from  which  we 
formerly  got  our  “coal  oil.”  It  now  is  mostly  used 
for  domestic  purposes — burning  in  open  grates.  It 
is  also  produced  in  limited  quantities  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  West  Virginia. 

Recently  the  United  States  Government,  through 
the  DuPont  Engineering  Co.,  has  completed  at 
Dutchman’s  Bend,  near  Nashville,  Tennessee,  one  of 
the  largest  ammunition  plants  in  the  world,  employ¬ 
ing  30,000  men,  and  as  they  consume  7,500  tons  of 
coal  per  day,  all  of  which  is  to  be  secured  from 
West  Kentucky,  it  will  help  that  field. 

A  limited  amount  of  coal  is  mined  in  Michigan, 
in  what  is  known  as  the  Saginaw  Valley.  The  pro¬ 
duction  is  a  little  over  a  million  tons  per  year,  and 
it  is  all  used  within  the  State. 

Coal  Trade  of  Southwest. 

Missouri,  Kansas,  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma  all 
produce  coal.  The  coal  measures  in  Missouri  are 
widely  scattered  and  of  variable  quality.  It  is 
mostly  used  locally  and  by  the  railroads.  About 
5  million  tons  is  produced.  Kansas  produces  over 
7  million  tons,  practically  all  consumed  within  the 
State.  Much  of  the  coal  in  Kansas  is  mined  by  the 
stripping  process,  which  has  also  been  adopted  in 
Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  within  the  last  few  years. 
This  system  has  been  used  for  several  years  in  the 
anthracite  region  with  success.  Instead  of  mining 
the  coal,  as  is  usual,  they  use  steam  shovels  for  tak¬ 
ing  the  overlying  material  off  the  coal,  loading  the 
coal  afterwards  with  shovels. 

Iowa  also  produces  coal,  most  of  which  is  used 
locally  and  by  the  railroads.  South  Dakota,  with 
the  smallest  production,  contains  500  billion  tons, 
or  the  most  of  any  State  in  the  Union.  It  is  nearly 
all  lignite,  but  South  Dakota  will  surely  be  heard  ■ 
from  as  a  coal  producer  some  day. 

Lignite  is  the  next  grade  of  coal  below  sub-bitumi¬ 
nous,  and  is  thus  rated  because  of  its  high  moisture 
content.  The  coal  family  begins  with  turf,  peat, 
lignite,  bituminous  and  anthracite — the  next  being 
graphite.  They  are  thus  divided  in  accordance  with 
the  quantity  of  fixed  carbon  as  compared  with  the 
moisture,  ash  and  other  inert  material,  the  anthracite 
being  the  low  volatile,  high  carbon  coals,  and  the 
lignite  being  the  high  moisture  and  volatile  with  the 
low  fixed  carbon,  producing  less  heat  units  and  of 
less  value  as  a  fuel. 

Competition  of  Oil  and  Gas. 

Arkansas  and  Oklahoma  contain  large  deposits  of 
coal  of  fair  grade.  The  country  is  full  of  gas,  and 
as  a  result  mining  is  very  dangerous  and  expensive 
and  has  not  been  profitable.  The  development  of  the 
oil  industry  in  Oklahoma  has  been  an  obstacle  to  the 
development  of  the  coal  field.  A  great  deal  of  the 
oil  in  Southern  Oklahoma  is  low-grade  oil,  and  is 
largely  used  to  take  the  place  of  coal.  Some  of  the 
big  railroad  companies  own  their  own  oil  fields,  and 
use  oil  for  fuel  on  their  locomotives.  A  ton  of  oil 
produces  30  per  cent,  more  heat  than  coal  and  occu¬ 
pies  less  space  for  storage. 

Natural  gas  is  also  plentiful  in  this  district  and  is 
much  used,  displacing  coal  for  domestic  and  manu¬ 
facturing  uses. 

Texas  and  New  Mexico  also  produce  coal  in 
limited  quantities.  The  coal  in  Oklahoma  and  the 
oil  in  Texas  have  also  retarded  development  of  the 
Texas  coal  industry.  Texas  contains  large  areas  of 
lignite  available  for  development. 

The  next  important  coal  field  to  the  West  is  that 
of  Colorado,  Wyoming  and  Utah.  Coal  in  this  field 
ranges  from  lignite  to  high-grade  anthracite.  The 
seams  are  thick  and  valuable,  and  the  resources  im¬ 


mense.  Wyoming  contains  424  billion  tons;  Colo¬ 
rado  372  billion,  and  Utah  196  billion  tons. 

Rock  Springs  coal,  in  Wyoming,  is  one  of  the 
best  in  the  market,  and  is  shipped  as  far  East  as 
Omaha,  where  it  is  in  demand  as  a  domestic  fuel. 
The  same  thing  applies  to  the  Routt  County  and 
better  grades  of  Colorado.  The  coal  seams  worked 
in  these  districts  varj'  from  3  feet  to  over  60  feet 
thick. 

Colorado  has  the  largest  and  only  important  an¬ 
thracite  coal  outside  of  Pennsylvania,  and  its  de¬ 
velopment  before  long  in  an  important  way  seems 
assured.  Some  time  ago  I  examined  a  coal  prop¬ 
erty  in  Southern  Colorado  where  it  was  claimed  a 
hill  500  feet  high  contained  250  feet  of  coal.  Over 
100  feet  of  coal  could  be  measured  on  the  hillside 
without  any  prospecting,  in  seams  ranging  from  10 
to  40  feet  thick.  Its  limited  market  will  prevent 
early  development. 

Colorado,  including  its  lignite,  contains  much  more 
coal  than  Pennsylvania,  but  it  was  supposed  its 
development  would  not  increase  materially  because 
of  the  limited  market  and  the  distance  from  tide¬ 
water.  Two  years  ago,  when  in  Colorado,  I  learned 
from  the  consulting  engineer  for  an  important  Colo¬ 
rado  coal  company  that  they  were  then  shipping  coal 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  for  export  to  France  on  a 
contract  they  had  made  to  run  five  years,  so  that  de¬ 
velopment  of  Colorado  and  adjoining  fields  and  their 
competition  with  Eastern  coals  may  not  be  so  far 
distant  as  we  have  supposed. 

Montana  contains  303  billion  tons  of  coal,  and  at 
present  is  producing  a  little  over  4  million  tons. 
Practically  all  of  this  coal  is  lignite,  but  it  will  like¬ 
ly  be  made  available  for  any  use  as  our  requirements 
necessitate. 

California  produces  a  small  amount  of  coal  of  very 
low  grade,  its  market  being  confined  to  local  use. 
The  coal  business  has  been  affected  in  California, 
like  in  Oklahoma,  by  the  development  of  the  oil 
fields. 

Oregon  and  Washington  also  produce  limited 
quantities  of  coal  of  an  inferior  quality,  with  the 
result  they  are  unable  to  compete  with  coal  from 
British  Columbia.  There  is  a  limited  market,  and 
even  now  the  mines  are  not  working  steadily,  be¬ 
cause  of  poor  demand. 

Conditions  in  1916-1917. 

From  the  above  an  idea  of  the  condition  of  the 
coal  business  in  the  United  States  can  be  had  at 
the  time  of  the  war.  The  increased  use  of  coal  in 
manufacturing  created  a  demand,  and,  as  most  manu¬ 
facturers  were  not  stocked  up,  the  price  of  bitumin¬ 
ous  coal  in  the  years  1916  and  1917  advanced  to 
$7.00  and  $8.00  per  ton  at  the  mine.  The  bituminous 
industry  was  unorganized,  and  while  the  leading  op¬ 
erators  realized  it  was  an  abnormal  condition  there 
was  no  way,  without  regulation,  to  control  the  price 
or  production. 

They  were  called  together  for  a  meeting  in  Wash¬ 
ington  and  an  effort  was  made  to  control  the  situa¬ 
tion,  at  which  time  a  price  of  $3.00  was  fixed  on 
coal.  Next  day  Secretary  Baker  claimed  $2.00  per 
ton  was  sufficient  and  would  afford  a  fair  profit, 
because  some  operations  in  Virginia  could  make 
money  at  $2.00.  In  spite  of  this  many  of  the  opera¬ 
tors  maintained  the  $3.00  price,  and  in  all  cases  the 
price  was  materially  reduced  from  what  it  had  been. 

Then  came  the  order  of  the  President  in  August, 
1917,  fixing  the  price  of  soft  coal  for  the  eastern 
region  at  $2.00  per  ton,  which  was  less  than  cost 
of  production  in  many  cases.  This  order  exempted 
contracts  and  coal  for  export,  so  that  consumers 
who  had  contracts  at  big  prices  to  the  operator  got 
more  than  their  requirements,  and  everybody  who 
could  shipped  export  coal.  The  consumer  who  was 
not  protected  by  a  contract  got  no  coal.  This  re¬ 
sulted  in  unequal  distribution  of  the  small  amount 
then  available. 

Later  export  coal  was  controlled  and  operators 
were  allowed  to  sell  smithing  coal  on  the  market. 
This  resulted  in  evasion  of  the  spirit  of  the  law,  as 
consumers  everywhere  were  requesting  smithing 
coal  in  order  to  get  their  requirements. 

The  Fuel  Administration  next  attempted  to  issue 
priorities  and  shipped  all  the  coal  in  one  direction 
for  certain  periods  of  time.  The  facilities  for  han- 
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dling  coal  at  points  of  destination  were  not  equal  to 
the  task,  and  the  result  was  further  congestion,  with 
loss  of  production. 

The  Fuel  Administration  had  assumed  the  atti¬ 
tude  that  coal  operators  were  not  to  be  trusted,  and 
regulation  of  the  industry  was  being  handled  by  in¬ 
experienced  men.  Last  Winter’s  experience  resulted 
in  the  appointment  of  practical  mining  men  by  the 
Fuel  Administration,  and  there  has  been  marked  im¬ 
provement  in  the  situation  since. 

After  the  President  first  fixed  a  price  on  coal  an 
investigation  was  begun  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  to  determine  the  cost  of  production.  Op¬ 
erators  were  required  to  submit  their  cost  sheets 
monthly.  Finally,  after  months  of  investigation, 
with  no  relief  in  sight,  the  Fuel  Administration  ap¬ 
pointed  three  practical  men  to  tabulate  cost  sheets 
and  fix  fair  prices.  The  price  fixed  for  the  eastern 
district  was  $3.05  per  net  ton,  or  a  little  more  than 
the  operators  had  agreed  was  a  fair  price  in  the  first 
Washington  conference. 

Low  Profit  on  Bituminous. 

On  the  prices  fixed  the  average  profit  per  ton  on 
the  bituminous  output  of  the  country  is  45  cents  per 
net  ton,  while  on  the  average  high-cost  mines,  as  in 
Central  Pennsylvania,  it  is  only  26  cents.  With 
$2.00  to  $8.00  invested  in  property  and  equipment 
for  each  ton  of  yearly  production,  it  will  be  seen 
what  a  narrow  margin  of  profit  is  allowed  and  that 
coal  operators  are  not  now  in  the  profiteering  class. 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  amount  invested 
must  be  returned  out  of  the  above  earnings,  and 
that  our  nresent  tax  laws  limit  unfairly  amortization 
charges,  operators  are  not  getting  enough  to  main¬ 
tain  their  properties  to  full  capacity.  However,  it 
is  better  to  be  a  regulated  essential  than  a  so-called 
non-essential,  regulated  out  of  business  entirely. 

The  coal  operators  are  not  unlike  business  men 
in  other  industries,  and  naturally  were  taking  all  they 
could  get  for  their  product.  I  believe  they  have 
met  the  severe  restrictions  due  to  regulation  as  loy¬ 
ally  as  has  any  other  class  of  business  men,  and  are 
now  as  loyal  in  their  devotion  to  the  cause  and  as 
willing  to  abide  by  any  rules  that  may  be  issued  as 
any  one  else. 

Considering  the  past  unprofitable  history  of  the 
coal  industry,  the  restrictions  of  the  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration,  and  the  high  taxes,  in  the  end  their  earnings 
will  not  exceed  the  average  annual  earnings  of  other 
industries. 

The  coal  operators  have  been  urged  repeatedly  to 
do  everything  possible  to  increase  production  now, 
and  they  have  answered  that  request  in  a  remarkable 
way  by  a  20  per  cent  increase  in  the  face  of.  difficul¬ 
ties.  They  have  largely  reinvested  the  earnings  of 
the  past  two  years  in  i.ew  development  and  modern 
equipment  at  old  mines.  They  have  thrown  out  old 
and  obsolete  equipment,  replacing  it  with  modern 
equipment,  and  have  thus,  by  the  use  of  machinery, 
laigely  made  up  for  the  shortage  of  labor. 

All  these  investments  have  been  made  at  prices 
from  50  to  300  per  cent  above  normal  costs.  This 
money  has  been  taken  out  of  earnings  upon  which 
they  have  been  taxed  heavily,  and  few  there  are 
who  will  not  find  themselves  with  a  largely  increased 
investment  after  the  war  than  before,  in  practically 
the  same  properties. 

Greater  Tax  Exemptions  Needed. 

The  coal  business  is  one  of  the  few  industries  that 
have  been  developed  away  beyond  even  war  needs 
by  reason  of  the  encouragement  given  to  do  so  and 
the  necessity  that  has  existed.  If  it  is  to  be  sus¬ 
tained  more  liberal  earnings  should  now  be  given, 
and  greater  exemption  or  deduction  given  for  these 
war-time  investments  in  the  tax  law  now  being 
drafted. 

A  further  statement  regarding  the  coal  and  iron 
ore  situation  between  the  European  countries  at  war, 
due  to  the  present  situation  on  the  Lorraine  front 
may  be  of  interest.  The  principal  coal  field  of 
France  extends  from  a  short  distance  west  of  Lens 
to  Valenciennes.  This  field  produced  about  45  mil¬ 
lion  tons  per  year.  It  was  nearly  all  captured  by 
the  Germans  early  in  1914.  In  a  limited  area  re- 
tained  by  the  brench  15  million  tons  was  produced, 
and  this  has  been  increased  during  the  war  to 


a  total  of  almost  30  million  tons  production. 

Around  the  city  of  Lens,  recently  recaptured  by 
the  brench  and  British,  is  the  most  important  by¬ 
product  coal  area  in  the  country,  so  that  consider¬ 
able  importance  attached  to  the  capture  of  this  area, 
not  alone  because  of  the  coal  production  that  would 
be  recovered,  but  the  by-products  now  so  necessary. 

This  same  basin  of  coal  extends  on  through  Bel¬ 
gium,  including  Mons,  Charleroi,  Namur,  and  to 
Liege.  In  the  eastern  end  of  the  Belgian  coal  field 
immense  amounts  of  money  have  been  spent  in  the 
sinking  of  very  deep  shafts  for  thin  seams  of  coal. 
One  of  the  deepest  shafts  in  Belgium  is  3,773  feet 
deep.  Some  of  this  development  work  had  been 
continued  for  six  to  eight  years,  and  it  is  reported 
that,  as  there  was  no  production  from  these  mines, 
this  work  has  been  destroyed  by  the  Germans. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  German  coal 
fields,  and  that  the  coals  of  Germany  are  mostly  of 
lower  grade  than  the  balance  of  Europe.  The  Si¬ 
lesian  coal  field,  before  referred  to,  is  probably  the 
most  important.  The  Westphalian  coal  field,  along 
the  Rhine,  east  of  Belgium,  contains  probably  the 
best  quality  of  coal.  This  coal  is  deep,  one  shaft 
nearly  2,800  feet  deep,  and  the  mining  difficult  and 
expensive. 

The  Saar  Valley  coal  field  lies  east  of  Metz. 
Saarbrucken  being  the  center  of  it.  This  Saar  Val¬ 
ley  field  produces  about  10  million  tons  of  coal  per 
year,  but  it  is  not  a  by-product  coal,  and  very  little 
coke  is  made  from  it  that  is  useful  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  iron  and  steel. 

The  Lorraine  coal  field,  located  south  of  Metz, 
produces  about  4  million  tons  of  coal  per  year,  and 
as  they  use  about  12  million  tons  in  that  vicinity  the 
balance  is  shipped  from  other  German  fields. 

France  has  always  been  short  of  coal,  and  has  ex¬ 
ported  iron  ore  to  Germany  in  exchange  for  coal.  A 
report  from  France  within  the  last  year,  from  a  coal 
operator  acquainted  with  the  coal  business  in  this 
country,  states  that  even  during  the  war  France  has 
made  exchanges  of  copper  and  other  metals  with 
Germany  for  coal,  which  could  only  be  because  of 
their  dire  need,  and,  rumor  has  it,  it  was  accom¬ 
plished  through  Switzerland. 

Vital  Importance  of  Lorraine. 

The  coal  and  iron  ore  in  the  Lorraine  section  are 
so  related  that  a  brief  statement  regarding  the  ore 
resources  should  be  made.  Germany  produced  be¬ 
fore  the  war  over  28  million  tons  of  iron  ore  per 
year,  21  million  tons  of  which  was  from  Lorraine. 
France  produced  in  1913  about  22  million  tons  of 
iron  ore,  nearly  20  million  tons  of  which  came  from 
h  rench  Lorraine,  or  the  Longwey-Briey  section, 
which  is  now  held  by  the  Germans,  showing  only 
about  2  million  tons  of  ore  produced  in  France  out¬ 
side  of  the  Lorraine  section. 

The  importance  of  this  section  of  the  country  to 
both  Germany  and  France  can  be  realized  when  it 
is  seen  that  the  loss  of  this  iron  ore  field  to  either 
one  means  the  crippling  of  the  nation  in  an  indus¬ 
trial  way.  The  French  geologists  are  not  to  be  satis¬ 
fied  alone  with  the  recovery  of  Lorraine,  but  have 
already  made  statements  that  with  the  Lorraine  iron 
ore  they  should  also  take  from  Germany  the  neces¬ 
sary  coal  for  its  manufacture,  and  want  the  Saar 
Valley  coal  field  of  Germany.  As  stated,  this  is  not 
a  good  coking  coal,  and  it  is  likely  if  France  gets 
this  coal  field  they  will  still  be  in  the  market  for 
a  better  grade  by-product  coal,  as  their  needs  for 
coal  will  then  be  greater  because  of  the  increased 
manufacturing  as  the  result  of  obtaining  the  ore. 

A  year  or  so  before  the  war  German  engineers 
prospected  and  developed  in  other  parts  of  France 
rich  iron  ore  deposits  amounting  to  2  billion  tons, 
so  that  after  the  war,  with  the  Lorraine  field,  France 
will  be  one  of  the  leading  steel  producing  nations  of 
the  world,  producing  nearly  10  million  tons  of  steel 
yearly  more  than  her  needs. 

Before  the  war,  Germany  exported  6j4  million 
tons  of  steel,  England  5  million  tons,  United  States 
2l/2  million  tons,  and  Belgium  nearly  2  million  tons. 
Production  in  the  United  States  is  now  about  30  mil¬ 
lion  tons  per  year,  so  that  there  would  seem  to  be 
an  ample  supply  of  steel  for  the  Allies  after  the  war, 
as  compared  with  past  needs. 

The  Lake  Superior  field  contains  2  billion  tons 


of  iron  ore  and  the  Southern  fields  about  10  billion 
tons;  Great  Britain,  1  billion  tons;  France,  1  y2  bil¬ 
lion;  Austria-Hungary,  1 1/2  billion;  Russia  and  Fin¬ 
land,  1  y2  billion. 

German  Lorraine  contains  2,000  million  tons  of 
ore,  so  that  in  importance  this  field  is  second  only 
to  our  Lake  Superior  field.  The  balance  of  Germany 
contains  only  800  million  tons  of  iron  ore. 

The  importance  of  the  field  around  Metz  can  be 
seen,  as  if  Germany  loses  this  important  iron  ore 
district  it  will  have  no  resources  with  which  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  war.  It  is  likely,  as  a  result,  the  hardest 
fought  battle  of  the  war  will  occur  in  the  vicinity  of 
Metz,  and  it  seems  to  be  up  to  the  American  soldiers 
to  fight  this  battle. 

Many  of  you  may  have  heard  of  the  Thyssen  docu¬ 
ment.  Herr  Thyssen  is  the  second  largest  manu¬ 
facturer  in  Germany.  The  document  states  that  the 
Emperor  and  the  ruling  class  had  appealed  to  the 
different  German  manufacturers  to  invest  their 
money  in  foreign  countries  in  order  to  control  the 
resources  of  the  world.  At  one  time  20  million  dol¬ 
lars  was  advanced  by  the  Government  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  aiding  their  people  in  this  enterprise.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  their  interest  in  the  development  of  the 
iron  ore  deposits  of  France  was  as  a  result  of  this 
money. 

Germany  Covets  American  Coal  Fields. 

This  also  brings  to  mind  an  investigation  I  was 
engaged  to  (make  for  a  Belgian-German  syndicate  in 
Colorado  in  the  year  1912.  The  investigation  was 
made  for  Baron  Von  Lieberman,  one  of  the  largest 
coal  operators  of  Germany.  His  father  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  aided  materially  in  the  Franco-Prus- 
sian  war  by  the  loan  of  80  million  dollars  at  a  time 
when  it  was  most  needed.  He  engaged  a  French 
geologist  who  is  now  in  this  country,  and  also  sent 
to  this  country  from  Brussels  George  W.  Sillcox, 
who  was  the  president  of  the  American  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  Brussels. 

They  had  options  on  the  Carey  ranch  in  North¬ 
west  Colorado,  consisting  of  30,000  acres,  one  of  the 
largest  lanches  in  the  West.  This  entire  acreage, 
with  30,000  acres  more  in  the  same  field,  is  underlaid 
with  some  of  the  best  coals  in  Colorado,  ranging 
from  lignite  to  high-grade  anthracite.  The  project 
involved  an  expenditure  of  five  to  six  million  dollars 
in  coal  land,  and  in  addition  they  sent  with  them 
a  representative  to  consider  the  building  of  a  five- 
mile  tunnel  through  the  Rocky  Mountains  on  the 
Moffat  Railroad,  or  the  building  of  a  line  from  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  to  the  field  to  afford  ample 
transportation  facilities. 

Mr.  Sillcox  is  an  expert  in  agricultural  matters, 
having  been  engaged  for  years  selling  American 
farming  implements  in  Russia  and  that  section  of 
the  country,  and  stated  they  were  interested  in  found¬ 
ing  a  colony  in  America  such  as  their  South  African 
colony.  My  report  was  favorable  and  the  enterprise 
seemed  likely  to  materialize,  but  negotiations  for 
some  reason  fell  through  late  in  the  year  1913. 

At  the  same  time  Baron  Von  Lieberman,  through 
one  Nordeg,  was  investigating  the  coal  resources  of 
Northern  Canada,  and  had  engaged  in  that  work 
another  Johnstown  man. 

V  hen  we  consider  that  coal  has  since  been  shipped 
to  France  from  Colorado  fields,  we  can  appreciate 
the  importance  to  Germany  of  acquiring  this,  the 
most  important  undeveloped  coal  field  in  the  coun- 
tiy.  It  also  shows  the  designs  of  the  Germans  and 
further  corroborates  numerous  statements  made  of 
their  aim  to  control  the  valuable  resources  of  the 
world. 

A  Look  Ahead. 

Tt  is  wonderful  to  think  of  the  possibilities  of  our 
country  and  its  future  development,  being  so  well 
supplied  with  natural  resources.  It  has  in  abundance 
coal,  oil,  gas,  iron,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  and  all  the 
precious  metals,  in  addition  to  its  wonderful  agricul¬ 
tural  resources. 

The  future  of  the  coal  business  is  as  uncertain  as 
anything  else,  and  while  business  will  undoubtedly 
continue  good  during  the  reconstruction  period,  I 
feel  the 'ample  supply  available  will  reduce  prices 
and  the  margin  of  profit. 

Increased  shipping  facilities  will  undoubtedly  in¬ 
crease  our  exports  of  coal,  but  the  export  require- 
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meats  are  not  large,  and,  if  England  desires,  she  can 
maintain  her  export  trade  because  of  the  superior 
quality  of  the  Welsh  coal.  Our  market  would  be 
Italy,  the  Mediterranean  and  South  American  ports. 

England  supplies  Spain  with  coal  in  exchange  for 
high-grade  iron  ore.  We  likewise  can  supply  Brazil 
with  coal  in  exchange  for  iron  ore,  but  if  Germany 
loses  the  Lorraine  iron  fields  she  will  need  iron 
ore  worse  than  we  and  will  still  have  ample  coal 
for  exchange  with  Brazil. 


Personnel  of  Fuel  Branch,  Q.  M.  C. 

Of  interest  to  the  trade  is  the  following  list  of 
officers  and  civilians  in  charge  of  district  offices  of 
the  Fuel  Branch  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps,  U. 
S*  A,  in  various  cities  : 

Newark  district  office,  207  Market  street,  Newark, 
N.  J.  Captain  Edward  M.  Butler. 

New  York  City  district  office,  149  Fifth  avenue, 
New  York  City.  Major  Howard  S.  Bowns. 

Buffalo  district  office,  Marine  National  Bank  Build¬ 
ing,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  F.  J.  Durdan. 

Hartford  district  office,  State  Capitol  Building, 
Hartford,  Conn.  Lieut.  C.  L.  Christian. 

Providence  district  office.  State  House,  Providence, 
R.  I.  Captain  Harold  G.  Martin. 

Boston  district  office,  State  House,  Boston.  Sumner 
A.  Haley. 

Cleveland  district  office,  Plymouth  Building,  2036 
East  22nd  street,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  C.  J.  Stewart. 

Cincinnati  district  office,  Walsh  Building,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Ohio.  A.  F.  Adkins. 

Detroit  district  office,  842  Book  Building,  Detroit, 
Mich.  Captain  J.  L.  Weir. 

Chicago  district  office,  Kimball  Building,  306  South 
Wabash  avenue,  Chicago.  Lieut.  G.  B.  Ashworth. 

Des  Moines  district  office,  625  Flynn  Building,  Des 
Moines,  la.  Captain  Fred  P.  Woodruff. 

St.  Louis  district  office,  814  Equitable  Building,  St. 
Louis.  Captain  R.  L.  Douglass. 

Indianapolis  district  office,  227  Federal  Building, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  Private  Ralph  L.  Flood. 

Philadelphia  district  office,  1611  Pennsylvania 
Building,  Philadelphia.  Captain  F.  W.  Foedisch. 

Pittsburgh  district  office,  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Building,  Pittsburgh.  Captain  C.  F.  Ingold. 

The  chief  of  the  Fuel  Branch  is  Major  George 
Pauli,  whose  headquarters  are  in  Washington. 


Fuel  Administration  Closes  13  Pennsylvania 
Mines  in  Clean  Coal  Campaign. 

Washington,  Oct.  31.— The  Fuel  Administration 
during  the  week  ended  October  28  issued  orders  to 
13  soft  coal  mines  in  Pennsylvania  prohibiting  them 
from  either  shipping  or  mining  any  coal,  making  a 
total  of  99  mines  closed  since  the  Administration  in¬ 
augurated  its  clean-coal  program.  These  orders 
were  issued  following  reports  from  inspectors  of  the 
Administration  which  showed  that  either  the  coal 
from  the  mine  was  of  such  poor  quality  as  to  be 
useless,  or  the  producers  were  not  properly  preparing 
the  coal. 

In  the  case  of  poor  preparation,  where  the  coal 
was  found  to  be  dirty  and  not  usable,  the  companies 
were  prohibited  from  shipping  their  output. 

The  operators  affected  by  the  recent  orders  are : 

Kronnevvetter  Coal  Co.,  Benzinger  Coal  Co.,  M. 
Schieler  &  Son,  Clemens  Haberger,  Erich  Coal  Co., 
Star  Coal  &  Clay  Co.,  Joseph  A.  Fritz,  George  Wolf, 
all  of  St.  Marys,  Pa. ;  McCullough  Coal  Co.  and 
Shanklin  Coal  Co.,  of  Brockwayville,  Pa.;  Liberty 
Coal  Mining  Qo.,  of  Madera,  Pa.;  J.  H.  Steele  & 
Co.,  Kersey,  Pa.,  and  Walter  Seidy,  Black  Lick,  Pa. 

Following  the  general  policy  of  the  Administration 
in  not  permitting  any  more  than  is  possible  of  poor 
■quality  coal  to  be  placed  upon  the  market,  the  in¬ 
spectors  reported  also  19  mines  that  were  working 
veins  with  poor  quality  of  coal  in  them,  and  these 
mines  have  been  ordered  to  suspend  operations  from 
that  portion  of  the  mine. 

It  has  been  the  custom  of  the  operators  to  mix 
this  coal  coming  from  poor  quality  veins  with  the 
coal  from  the  veins  of  better  quality,  which  ^loes 
not  conform  to  the  policies  of  the  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion. 


Miscellaneous  Notes. 

Frederic  C.  Butice,  general  manager  of  the  coal 
firm  of  Charles  Wood  &  Co.,  Babylon,  L.  I.,  died 
on  October  25.  He  was  62  years  of  age. 

The  Directors  of  the  National  Coal  Association 
have  authorized  the  appointment  of  a  Special 
Committee  on  Foreign  Trade  to  co-operate  with 
the  Government  in  carrying  out  any  international 
policies  which  may  be  adopted  with  respect  to 

imports  and  exports  after  the  war. 

Dr.  Garfield  issued  a  ruling  this  week  that  coun¬ 
try  clubs  will  be  allowed  to  buy  and  use  bitumi¬ 
nous  coal  and  anthracite  steam  sizes  whenever  in 
the  opinion  of  the  State  Fuel  Administrator  there 
is  a  surplus  of  this  fuel  for  the  purpose.  They 
are  still  denied  anthracite  domestic  sizes  for  either 
heating  or  cooking. 

Investigation  into  the  coal  situation  is  to  be  re¬ 
opened  by  the  Senate  Manufacturers  Committee  as 
soon  as  members  return  to  Washington  after  the 
elections,  Senator  Reed  of  Missouri,  chairman,  an¬ 
nounced  this  week.  He  said  Sophia  Irene  Loeb,  a 
New  York  newspaper  writer,  who  made  an  inde¬ 
pendent  investigation  of  the  hard  coal  situation, 
would  be  the  first  witness. 

Word  has  been  received  in  St.  Paul  from  Wash¬ 
ington  that  the  recent  tests  of  Illinois  coal  at  the 
St.  Paul  coking  plant,  proved  to  be  wholly  satis¬ 
factory  for  making  pig  iron.  The  coke  produced 
has  since  been  used  in  St.  Louis  for  making  pig 
iron  from  the  ore.  If  the  latter  tests  shall  prove 
to  be  commercially  satisfactory,  it  is  anticipated  that 
smelters  will  be  established  in  the  Mississippi  Val¬ 
ley,  adjacent  to  the  coal  or  to  the  ores  of  Minnesota. 

Figures  given  out  by  the  Fuel  Administration 
show  that  the  Orient  No.  1  mine  of  the  Chicago, 
Wilmington  &  Franklin  Coal  Co,  at  Orient,  Ill., 
turned  out  32,514  tons  in  the  week  ending  October 
12.  The  biggest  day’s  work  was  on  the  10th,  when 
6,008  tons  were  loaded  for  shipment.  The  Fuel 
Administration  is  authority  for  the  statement  that 
this  is  the  record  production  for  any  mine  in  Illi¬ 
nois  or  Indiana.  The  mine  employed  738  men 
during  the  week  in  question.  The  shaft  is  about 
600  feet  deep. 

Illinois  Administrator  Urges  Chicago  Dealers 
to  Stock  Up  to  the  Limit. 

Chicago,  Oct.  31.— The  following  letter  was  recent¬ 
ly  received  by  Chicago  track  dealers  from  Raymond 
E.  Durham,  State  Fuel  Administrator: 

To  the  track  yard  dealers  of  Cook  County: 

We  have  reached  a  period  of  the  year  when  cold 
weather  may  be  expected  at  any  time.  In  two 
months  or  less,  we  will  be  into  the  severest  weather 
of  the  year. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  Fuel  Administration  to  see 
every  coal  yard  in  Cook  County  with  storage  space 
stocked  to  its  maximum.  For  the  present,  there  is 
an  adequate  supply  on  the  market  of  the  prepared 
.sizes  of  Illinois  and  Indiana  bituminous  coal,  and 
for  the  next  thirty  days,  at  least,  every  dealer  should 
be  able  to  secure  all  the  coal  required. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  assist  any  dealer  who  may 
find  it  impossible  to  make  arrangements  for  the 
necessary  coal. 

The  Spanish  Influenza  has  made  serious  inroads 
into  the  ranks  of  the  miners  in  the  anthracite  (hard 
coal)  region,  and  it  may  result  in  the  curtailment  of 
our  present  allotment,  in  which  event  such  shortage 
would  have  to  be  made  up  with  soft  coal.  There  is 
also,  of  course,  the  possibility  that  the  mining  regions 
in  Illinois  and  Indiana  may  be  seriously  affected  by 
the  influenza  and  dealers  should  as  a  precautionary 
measure,  buy  their  stock  coal  now  while  they  have  an 
opportunity. 

Your  continued  co-operation  will  be  appreciated. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Raymond  E.  Durham, 

Federal  Fuel  Administrator 
For  Illinois. 


The  things  that  don’t  concern  us  are  often  the 
things  that  give  us  the  most  concern. 


Central  Pennsylvania  Quota. 

Mines  Expected  to  Produce  1,370,000  Tons 
Per  Week  Under  New  Allotment  Plan. 

In  line  with  Dr.  Garfield’s  instructions  to  fix  a 
weekly  tonnage  quota  for  each  bituminous  mining 
district  and  each  mine,  the  Central  Pennsylvania 
quota  has  been  established  at  1,370,000  tons  per  week, 
and  Charles  O’Neill,  Production  Manager  for  that 
field,  has  apportioned  the  tonnage  among  the  dif¬ 
ferent  mines. 

The  output  has  been  affected  by  the  prevailing 
malady,  but  the  latest  available  figures  show  that  the 
drop  is  less  than  might  have  been  expected.  This 
may  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  men  who  are 
not  incapacitated  are  working  harder  than  ever,  and 
in  the  last  few  weeks  many  of  them  have  even  gone 
into  the  mines  on  Sunday,  that  the  weekly  tonnage 
might  be  maintained  on  as  high  a  basis  as  possible. 

The  production  in  Central  Pennsylvania  for  the 
week  ending  October  12,  actually  showed  a  gain 
over  the  preceding  week,  the  figures  being :  October 
5,  1,203,942  tons;  October  12,  1,234,337  tons. 

Below  is  a  statistical  summary  of  operations  dur¬ 
ing  the  two  weeks  in  question,  as  reported  by  the 
Central  Pennsylvania  Coal  Producers’  Association : 

Tons — Week  Ended 


Full  Time  Tonnage 

Oct.  5. 

Oct.  12. 

(Estimated)  . 

1,370,000 

1,370,000 

Tonnage  (Wagon  Mines... 

25,996 

25,179 

Produced  ]  Tipple  Mines.... 
Estimated  tonnage  not  yet  re- 

1,167,946 

1,199,158 

ported  . 

10,000  . 

10,000 

Total  Production  . 

1,203,942 

1,234,337 

Tonnage  Lost  (Reported)... 
Tonnage  Lost  a/c  Car  Short- 

92,608 

94,064 

age  . 

Tonnage  Lost  a/c  Labor 

7,870 

16,549 

Shortage  . 

62,705 

61,613 

Percentage  of  Efficiency . 

85.2 

87. 

Distribution  of  Cars  Shipped. 

Railroad  Fuel. 

1,428 

New  England  Roads . 

1,423 

Other  Roads  . 

6,011 

5,417 

Total  . 

Commercial  All  Rail. 

7,434 

6,845 

Pennsylvania  . 

3,178 

2,723 

Maryland  . 

78 

90 

Delaware  . 

151 

156 

New  York  . 

3,265 

3,366 

New  Jersey  . 

1,398 

1,782 

New  England . 

1,931 

2,004 

All  Other  States . 

104 

99 

Canada  . 

472 

351 

Jobbers  . 

25 

60 

Total  . 

Shipment  to  Port. 

10,602 

10,631 

New  York . 

3,749 

3,278 

Philadelphia  . . . 

545 

514 

Baltimore  . 

16 

25 

Lake  Pools  . 

82 

48 

Total  . 

4,392 

3,865 

GRAND  TOTAL  . 

22,428 

21,341 

Where  All  the  Coal  Goes. 

The  army  transport  Leviathan,  formerly  the  Ger¬ 
man  liner  Vatcrland,  the  biggest  ship  in  the  world, 
returned  recently  from  its  ninth  trip  to  France  with 
troops. 

The  Leviathan  formerly  carried  only  sufficient  coal 
to  make  the  eastern  trip.  At  a  French  port  the 
great  ship  always  encountered  trouble  getting  coal 
for  the  return  trip  and  on  the  eighth  trip  across  was 
forced  to  pay  $75  a  ton  for  fuel  and  then  had  to 
wait  a  week  for  it,  consuming  21  days  for  the  round 
trip.  On  its  ninth  trip  the  Leviathan  carried  enough 
coal  for  the  round  trip  and  made  the  complete  pass¬ 
age  in  14  days.  The  ship  took  14,000  men  to  France. 

A  Seattle  ship  yard  has  just  begun  work  on  five 
2,500-ton  wooden  barges  for  use  in  the  coal-carrying 
trade  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 
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Increased  Production  Campaign  Has  Worked  Wonders.  Bituminous  Output  Drops. 

RMUj“  P“nk“hrl>'  S,rikin-  in  C“n“U*ville  Region,  Where  Racial  Difference,  Among  Trend  Ha,  Been  D^UaTd  for  Four  Weeks 
Workers  Had  to  Be  Smoothad  Over  Before  Success  Was  Possible.  but  Still  Well  Ahead  of  1917. 


The  development  of  steady  habits  and  enthusiasm 
for  work  among  the  polyglot  population  of  the  Con- 
nellsville  region  is  one  of  the  greatest  achievements 
of  the  Fuel  Administration,  in  the  opinion  of  a  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post.  When  the 
task  was  undertaken  last  June  the  chances  of  suc¬ 
cess  did  not  appear  bright.  Of  the  approximately 
35,000  workers  in  the  coal  and  coke  plants  of  the 
region  the  majority  are  Slovaks;  the  greater  part  of 
the  remainder  are  Italians,  sprinkled  with  Magyars 
and  Poles. 

1  he  Italians  had  declared  a  species  of  subdued 
guerrilla  warfare  against  the  Slovaks,  whom  they  re¬ 
garded  as  Austrians  and  natural  enemies;  the  Mag¬ 
yars  arrayed  themselves  against  both  Italians  and 
Slovaks,  and  the  Poles  maintained  a  rather  question¬ 
able  neutrality.  The  discord  was  general ;  at  every 
opportunity  the  workers  laid  down  their  tools  to 
take  up  their  grudge,  and  production  suffered. 

The  Fuel  Administration  called  upon  the  local  op¬ 
erators  for  assistance,  and  Wiley  L.  Byers,  a  coke 
man  of  Uniontown,  attacked  the  problem.  The  crea¬ 
tion  of  some  degree  of  harmony  among  the  workers 
was  the  first  task  undertaken.  Publicity,  speeches  in 
the  language  of  the  workers  by  “four-minute  men” 
and  by  soldiers  of  the  Russian  and  Italian  armies  re¬ 
turned  from  the  European  battle  fronts,  was  re¬ 
sorted  to. 

Help  from  Foreign  Language  Papers 

The  Slovak  newspapers  were  induced  to  print  edi¬ 
torials  emphasizing  the  Allies’  war  aims  in  their  re¬ 
lation  to  Slovak  aspirations  and  comparing  those  aims 
with  the  purposes  of  Austria.  Similarly,  the  Italian 
element  was  advised,  through  its  periodicals,  of  the 
Slovaks  hereditary  hatred  of  the  Hapsburgs  and  a 
new  understanding  soon  was  born.  But  the  bonds 
of  actual  brotherhood  were  forged  when  the  United 
States  recognized  the  nationality  of  the  Czecho-Slavs 
and  the  contribution  .to  world  democracy  made  by 
their  armies. 

Uncle  Sam  is  supplying  those  Slav  armies  with 
guns  and  munitions,  Byers  told  the  workers.  “Con- 
nellsville  coke  is  needed  if  your  armies  are  to  have 
shells.  So  get  to  work.” 

The  response  was  immediate.  Weekly  production 
rose  50,000  tons  in  a«  few  weeks.  The  number  of 
idle  men  dwindled;  individual  efficiency  increased. 

T  hen  came  July  4,  a  day  which  from  time  im¬ 
memorial  had  meant  a  protracted  “spree”  for  the 
average  miner.  Coal-digging  is  arduous,  body-rack¬ 
ing,  depressing  work  and  every  possible  excuse  for  a 
holiday  always  has  been  eagerly  seized.  Any  inter¬ 
ference  with  the  miner’s  right  to  enjoy  the  respite 
from  work  legitimatized  by  a  national  holiday  would 
have  been  regarded  in  other  times  as  an  invitation 
to  strike. 

If  you  lay  off,  60,000  tons  of  steel  will  be  lost,” 
Byers  told  the  men.  “That  means  2,000,000  shells 
lost  to  the  American,  Slavic,  and  Italian  armies.  If 
you  stop  work,  you  are  helping  the  Hapsburgs  and 
the  Hohenzollerns.”  A  full  day’s  work  was  voted 
unanimously. 

Good  Work  of  Mine  Committees. 

Members  of  the  local  production  committees  act 
as  little  fathers”  to  the  workers,  correct  their  mis¬ 
understandings,  get  them  to  schedule  their  weddings 
christenings,  and  funerals  for  Sundays,  so  that 
production  will  be  unimpeded,  place  a  kindly  but 
irm  restriction  on  the  quantity  of  low-grade  wine 
ordered  from  manufacturers,  located  for  the  most 
part  in  New  York  State,  and- they  restrain  the  hand 
that  sprinkles  the  Jamaica  ginger  into  the  beverage 
to  give  it  the  required  “kick.’* 

The  committee  men,  also,  list  the  names  of  idle 
workers,  and  post  them  at  the  plant  together  with 
the  excuses  given.  Two  or  three  postings  will  re- 

m  -“I  the  wayward  worker  receiving  an  impressive 
official  communication  from  the, Fuel  Administra- 
tion,  reading-  something  like  this : 

Michaelovich  Stanowiez : 


Dear  Mike :  Playing  cards  all  night  so  that  you 
cannot  work  the  next  day  does  you  harm  and  loses 
your  money.  It  does  the  United  States  harm  by 
loss  of  production. 

President  Wilson  has  asked  you  to  work  steady, 
make  good  money,  and  keep  out  of  trouble. 

Yours  truly, 

LInited  States  Fuel  Administration. 

A  Little  Talk  on  Temperance. 

Another  standard  type  of  communication  is  this : 

Dear  Stanislaus,  Angelo,  or  Dominic  (as  the  case 
may  be) — Why  do  you  get  drunk  so  often?  It  is 
a  bad  thing  to  do,  as  it  keeps  you  from  work,  loses 
you  ,  money,  and  keeps  shells  from  our  soldiers. 
Don  t  let  us  hear  such  bad  reports  of  you  in  the 
future.  Work  steady,  make  good  money,  and  keep 
out  of  trouble. 

The  replies  vary,  but  usually  the  rebuked  worker 
bows  to  an  incensed  Government,  returns  to  his 
task,  and  writes  in  this  strain. 

Dear  Government  Boss : 

Please  excuse.  Going  to  work  steady  alright  and 
help  win  the  war. 

Joe  Kovac. 

P.  S.— I  bought  Liberty  Bonds  for  $400. 

Sometimes  persistent  shiftlessness  necessitates  a 
visit  by  a  member  of  the  State  Constabulary  to  the 
home  of  the  balky  worker.  Sometimes  an  arrest  is 
made,  but  after  a  few  hours  in  jail  have  induced  a 
certain  receptivity  on  the  part  of  the  idler,  he  is 
visited  by  a  member  of  the  local  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion,  told  what  his  idleness  costs  the  country,  and 
brought  to  noisy  protestations  concerning  his  pros¬ 
pective  industry.  Then  he  is  sent  back  to  work. 

This  new  personal  touch  in  Governmental  admin¬ 
istration  has  accomplished  wonders.  It  has  made 
for  new  production  records,  and  has  developed  an 
industrial  spirit  which  gives  promise  of  higher 
achievement. 


Dr.  Garfield  Answers  Pershing 

Dr.  Garlield  has  sent  the  following  cable  to  Gen¬ 
eral  Pershing,  in  response  to  the  latter’s  message 
recently  sent  to  the  coal  miners  of  the  United  States 
through  the  Fuel  Administration,  urging  them  to  do 
their  utmost  to  get  out  a  maximum  tonnage : 

“Your  inspiring  message  has  been  given  to  every 
miner  and  mine  owner  in  America.  I  find  in  their 
enthusiasm  an  earnestness  which  has  resulted  in  the 
mining  during  the  first  six  months  of  over  thirty- 
seven  million  tons  more  coal  than  for  the  same  period 
last  year.  I  am  warranted  in  saying  for  the  mine 
workers  that  your  expression  of  confidence  will  re¬ 
sult  in  turning  their  earnestness  into  grim  determina¬ 
tion  to  furnish  all  the  coal  you  can  possible  need.  I 
am  grateful  to  you  for  your  message. ” 


New  School  for  Marine  Firemen. 

The  United  States.  Shipping  Board  announces  the 
launching  of  a  technical  school  for  merchant  marine 
1 1 remen.  Holding  that  the  marine  fireman’s  job  is 
more  than  merely  shoveling  coal  on  a  fire,  the  Ship¬ 
ping  Board  has  prepared  for  intensive,  scientific 
training. 

One  aim  in  this  training  is  to  secure  conservation 
of  coal.  It  is  believed  that  a  fireman  who  knows  the 
heat  value  of  the  fuel  he  is  handling,  the  laws  of 
combustion  and  the  principles  of  operation  of  the 
boilers  under  which  he  maintains  fires  can  save  at 
least  a  ton  of  coal  a  week,  as  compared  with  the  un¬ 
trained  man,  or  one  who  has  been  trained  only  by 
rule  of  thumb.”  As  there  are  estimated  to  be  7,000 
American  and  Allied  ships  in  service  at  this  time 
this  would  mean  quite  a  saving  in  a  year’s  time. 


wu  tne  iuet  imports  into  France  in  1917  Gre' 
Britain  shipped  15,848,734  tons  of  coal,  662,662  tor 
of  coke,  and  753,772  tons  of  briquets ;  and  tl 
United  States  57,136  tons  of  coal. 


I  he  report  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  cover¬ 
ing  operations  throughout  the  country  shows  that 
production  of  bituminous  coal  for  the  week  ended 
October  19  not  only  decreased  800,000  tons,  or  6.7 
per  cent,  due  to  the  influenza  epidemic,  but  fell  to 
the  low  weekly  record  of  last  May,  of  11,500,000  net 
tons.  Preliminary  estimates  place  production  during 
the  week  at  11,523,000  net  tons.  However,  while  this 
is  800,000  tons  below  thq  week  of  October  12,  it 
exceeded  production  during  the  corresponding  week 
of  1917  by  1,300  tons,  or  12.3  per  cent.  The  average 
production  per  working  day  is  estimated  at  1,920,000 
net  tons,  during  the  week  ended  October  19,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  2,056,000  tons  during  the  week  preceding 
and  1,702,000  tons  in  the  week  of  October  19,  1917.  & 
Carriers  reports  show  that  the  influenza  epidemic 
caused  a  decrease  in  shipments  from  all  fields  with 
the  exception  of  Western  Pennsylvania. 

Figures  showing  estimated  production  of  bitumin¬ 
ous  coal  in  four  recent  weeks,  with  comparative 
figures  for  1917,  are  given  below: 

Record  of  Four  Weeks. 


1918  1917 

Week  Ended  Tons  Tons 

September  28  . 13,047,000  11,138,000 

0ctober  5  . 12,560,000  10,808,000 

°ctober  12  . 12,338,000  11,059,000 

October  19  . 11,523,000  10,212,000 


The  influenza  epidemic  also  caused  considerable 
loss  in  the  anthracite  fields  and  production  during  the 
week  ended  October  19,  estimated  at  1,715,000  net 
tons,  is  a  decrease  of  240,000  tons  or  12.3  per  cent 
compared  with  the  week  of  October  5.  Total  pro¬ 
duction  for  the  period  April  1  to  date  is  estimated 
at  57,373,000  net  tons  compared  with  56,736,000  tons 
for  the  same  period  of  1917. 

Bituminous  coal  dumped  at  lake  ports  (including 
vessel  fuel),  for  the  week  ending  October  19  is 
estimated  at  1,126,608  net  tons,  and  while  approxi¬ 
mately  9  per  cent  below  the  tonnage  dumped  during 
the  week  preceding,  exceeded  the  average  weekly 
shipments  since  July  1,  by  3  per  cent.  The  total  for 
the  year  to  date  now  amounts  to  approximately  25,- 
000,000  tons,  and  with  five  week’s  navigation  until 
November  30  and  a  tonnage  of  more  than  a  millibn 
tons  a  week,  the  28,500,000  tons  shipped  during  the 
1917  season  should  be  exceeded. 

New  England  Shipments. 

Shipments  of  bituminous  coal  to  New  England 
during  the  week  ended  October  19  are  estimated  at 
4a 6,/ 96  net  tons,  a  decrease  of  but  1.9  per  cent  com¬ 
pared  with  the  week  preceding.  Of  the  total  New 
ngland  coal,  rail  receipts  through  the  gateways 
amounted  to  181,536  tons  and  exceeded  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  week  preceding  by  9.8  per  cent,  while 
tidewater  shipments  amounted  to  275,260  tons  and 
fell  8.3  per  cent. 

No  New  England  shipments  were  recorded  from 
hiladelphia  during  the  week  end  shipments  from 
New  N  ork  of  84,176  net  tons  exceeded  the  shipments 
from  the  same  port  during  the  preceding  week.  The 
shipments  from  Baltimore  were  also  greater  than  last 
week  while  Hampton  Roads’  shipments  fell  approxi¬ 
mately  25  per  cent.  With  the  exception  of  Balti¬ 
more  shipments  during  the  week  fell  considerably 
behind  the  weekly  average  for  the  coal  year  to  date. 
Production  of  beehive  coke  in  the  United  States 

the  Week  ended  0ctober  19  is  estimated  at 
575,000  net  tons,  a  decrease  of  25,000  net  tons  or  4 
per  cent  compared  with  the  week  preceding.  The 
average  daily  production  is  estimated  at  96,000  net 
tons  as  against  100,000  net  tons  during  the  week 
ended  October  12. 

By-product  coke  plants  of  the  United  States  were 
operated  during  the  week  ended  October  19  at  91 
per  cent  of  their  full  time  as  compared  with  91.3  per 
cent  during  the  week  preceding.  Of  the  total  loss 
of  9  per  cent,  1.3  per  cent  was  due  to  lack  of  by¬ 
product  coal,  0.6  per  cent  to  shortage  of  labor  5~  7 

per  cent  to  repairs  to  plants  and  1.4  per  cent  to  other 
causes. 
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Chicago  Trade  Notes. 

Chicago  coal  and  coke  interests  subscribed  to 
$4,316,400  worth  of  the  Fourth  Liberty  Loan.  The 
number  of  subscribers  was  4,393. 

Thomas  Jefferson  Cassey  of  Danville,  Ill.,  visited 
the  offices  of  the  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  Retail  Coal 
Merchants’  Association  this  week. 

Meetings  of  all  kinds  have  been  postponed  owing 
to  the  Health  Department’s  prohibition  on  account  of 
the  "flu.”  The  coal  trade  has  fared  well  in  the 
epidemic,  few  deaths  being  reported.  J.  J.  Wallace, 
of  the  J.  J.  Wallace  Coal  Co.,  died  last  week.  He 
had  been  ill  a  long  time. 

Ice  dealers,  many  of  whom  are  also  in  the  coal 
business,  have  been  asked  by  the  Food  Administra¬ 
tion  in  this  city  to  try  to  arrange  for  some  method  of 
simplifying  deliveries  next  summer,  so  that  not  more 
than  one  delivery  service  will  cover  a  given  district. 
One  plan  under  consideration  is  to  divide  the  city 
into  zones  and  assign  each  dealer  a  zone. 


“Waves”  Save  Cincinnati. 

While  there  is  a  general  anxiety  throughout  the 
country  as  to  the  adequacy  of  the  coal  supply  to 
meet  all  demands  this  winter,  Cincinnati  is  com¬ 
paratively  free  from  danger  of  a  fuel  famine  provid¬ 
ed  consumers  use  reasonable  diligence  in  observing 
rules  governing  the  use  of  coal,  thereby  aiding  ma¬ 
terially  in  conserving  the  local  supply  and  averting 
embarrassment  when  the  heavy  winter  demands  are 
made. 

This  comparatively  safe  condition  is  due  to  some 
extent  to  the  forethought  of  local  consumers  in  lay¬ 
ing  in  their  supplies;  also  to  the  better  rail  shipping 
facilities,  and  largely  to  the  bringing  of  coal  to  the 
city  on  “artificial  waves”  during  a  period  of  the  year 
when  river  traffic  is  supposed  to  be  closed  so  far  as 
moving  heavy  freight  is  concerned. 

This  invention  of  artificial  rises  in  the  river  suffi¬ 
cient  to  float  large  tows  of  coal  has  been  a  most 
important  factor  in  maintaining  industrial  and 
general  activities  in  the  city. 


During  the  summer  just  closed  there  were  brought 
to  Cincinnati  250,000  tons  of  coal  on  these  artificial 
rises,  this  representing  the  equivalent  of  5,000  cars  of 
50  tons  capacity — and  constituting  a  tonnage  that 
would  not  have  reached  Cincinnati  except  under  the 
conditions  specified,  as  it  was  entirely  exclusive  of 
the  usual  amount  of  coal  available  for  shipment 
when  river  conditions  are  normal. 


A  recent  letter  from  Lieutenant  A.  B.  Patterson  to 
his  mother  in  Wilkinsburg,  Pa.,  gives  an  inkling  as 
to  what  the  soldiers  in  France  think  of  the  outlook 
for  peace  and  also  contains  an  interesting  reference 
to  the  need  for  more  coal  over  there.  "I  don’t  think 
the  war  is  near  over,”  he  writes,  “and  I  think  it  is 
foolish  to  work  along  that  idea.  The  main  thing  in  • 
my  mind  is  to  send  men,  coal  and  supplies  in 
greater  quantities,  so  that  this  winter  won’t  be  so 
hard  as  last.  I  dread  the  coming  of  this  winter 
and  I  hope  they  send  lots  of  coal  over  and  not  let 
us  freeze.” 


The  Coal  and  Iron  National  Bank 

of  the  CITY  of  NEW  YORK 
hereby  acknowledges  the  co-operation  of 

THE  COAL  TRADE 

in  helping  it  to  exceed  its  quota  in 

The  Fourth  Liberty  Loan. 

This  Bank’s  Quota  was  $3,625,900. 


Subscriptions  placed  through  us  amount  to  $5,495,650. 


ADMIRALTY 

NEW  RIVER 


SMOKELESS  COAL 

A  semi- bituminous  product  of  smokeless  combustion,  high  carbon,  low  volatile, 
minimum  ash— the  ideal  fuel  for  steam  and  industrial  purposes— and  substantially 
lower  in  cost  than  anthracite.  Write  us  about  it. 
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Cincinnati  News  Notes. 

A  3,000  ton  coal  pile  at  the  Wardlow-Thomas 
Paper  Mill,  Middletown,  was  practically  destroyed  by 
fire  last  week. 

Friends  of  Frank  A.  Kearns,  superintendent  of  the 
U.  S.  C.  &  Coke  Co.,  at  Lynch,  Ky.,  learned  this 
week  that  he  had  died  at  Pittsburgh.  The  deceased 
was  well  known  and  highly  regarded  here. 

Giving  war  conditions  as  a  reason  for  closing  a 
number  of  ice  plants  on  November  1,  William  H. 
Shafer,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Hamilton  County 
Food  Administration  wrote  letters  to  24  ice  plants 
and  breweries  ordering  them  to  close.  Five  plants 
.are  permitted  to  operate  at  100  per  cent  capacity. 

Campbell  County  Fuel  Administrator  William  A. 
Eimer  has  received  the  following  list  of  appoint¬ 
ments  made  by  Federal  Administrator  Garfield  as 

the  Fuel  Conservation  Committee  for  1918-19: _ 

Edward  A.  Weber,  William  E.  Klein,  William  H. 
Horton,  Frank  Caldwell,  John  Sheehy  and  Milton 
Marx.  Mr.  Marx  has  been  chosen  chairman  and 
Mr.  Klein,  secretary. 

The  plan  to  make  the  Ohio  River  useful  is  to  be 
given  another  revival  when  G.  A.  Tomlinson,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Inland  Waterways  Division  of  the  Rail¬ 
road  Administration,  arrives  in  Cincinnati.  Mr. 
Tomlinson  now  is  on  a  tour  of  inspection  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  feasibility  of  extending  Mississippi  River 
boat  lines  up  the  Ohio  River.  This  necessarily  will 
improve  the  coal  carrying  on  the  river. 

An  idea  of  the  inroads  made  by  influenza  on  the 
coal  carrying  raliroads  in  this  district  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  statement  of  J.  P.  Stevens,  general 
manager  of  the  Chespeake  &  Ohio,  who  arrived  here 
last  week  and  reported  that  4,500  employes  on  that 
system  are  reported  suffering  from  the  malady.  This 
together  with  many  victims  of  the  same  disease 
among  the  miners,  has  had  its  effect  on  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  coal. 

Cincinnatians  are  cheered  by  the  news  sounded  by 
James  H.  Young,  executive  secretary  of  the  Ohio 
Fuel  Administration,  who  points  out  that  60  per  cent 
of  domestic  consumers  now  have  their  coal  in,  lake 
coal  will  all  be  at  docks  by  the  middle'  of  this  month 
and  that,  through  increased  production,  dealers  have 
been  able  to  get  coal  for  domestic  use  all  through  the 
lake-shipping  period.  Cincinnati  domestic  consum¬ 
ers,  those  who  have  not  heeded  the  advice  to  put  in 
their  coal  early,  now  are  besieging  dealers  for  their 
supply  and  the  demand  for  domestic  coal  has  been 
great  during  the  past  week. 


Recommends  Wage  Increase  for  Anthracite  Miners. 

National  Labor  Adjusting  Committee  Suggests  That  a  Fair  Basis  Would  Be  42  Cents  an  Hour 
for  Outside  Laborers  and  $6.60  a  Day  for  Contract  Miners. 


Open  Weather  Helps  Pittsburgh. 

The  mild  weather  that  is  visiting  Pittsburgh  has 
been  a  boon  to  the  retail  coal  man,  insofar  .as  it 
permits  him  to  meet  the  demands  of  his  trade  more 
fully  Of  course,  it  has  cut  down  the  amount  of  coal 
used  by  domestic  consumers,  and  has  thereby  lessen¬ 
ed  the  coal  man’s  profits.  But  if  weather  conditions 
were  otherwise  he  would  have  difficulty'  in  meeting 
all  the  demands  of  his  trade,  with  its  consequent  in¬ 
conveniences  and  irritations. 

Coal  continues  to  be  delivered  to  the  domestic 
consumers  on  the  hilltops  and  this  part  of  the  trade 
will  have  its  full  winter  supply  shortly;  in  fact,  just 
so  soon  as  the  fuel  administration  officials  will  per¬ 
mit  the  delivery.  Then  attention  will  be  given  the 
central  and  low  lying  parts  of  the  city,  where  the 
hauling  is  easier. 

Retail  men  are  complying  with  the  order  of  the 
administration  relative  to  certificates  from  their 
customers  and  this  also  is  causing  some  shifting 
around  of  trade,  as  dealers  are  losing  some  of  their 
more  distant  customers  and  are  getting  nearbv 

distancerS  Wh°  Previ°UsIy  dealt  with  retailers  at  a 

rCtail  tradeJ  35  a  whoIe’  is  more  satisfactory 

h  A  nXPe,Cte1  a  m°nth  a^°>  and  no  complaint 
has  been  heard  relative  to  the  regulations  or  to  the 

delivery  of  tonnage,  hence  it  can  be  said,  safely,  that 
the  trade  is  in  a  satisfactory  situation. 


Washington,  Oct.  31. — The  first  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  National  Labor  Adjusting  Committee, 
which  is  working  out  a  program  for  the  stabiliza¬ 
tion  of  wages  in  various  important  lines  of  industry, 
have  been  made  public.  They  deal  with  anthracite 
mine  workers  and  shipyard  employees.  It  is  rec¬ 
ommended  that  the  hard  coal  wage  agreement  be 
revised  upward  to  an  extent  which  will  give  out¬ 
side  laborers  42  cents  an  hour  and  enable  contract 
miners  to  earn  approximately  $6.60  per  day. 

After  reciting  the  fact  that  the  working  force  in 
the  anthracite  region  has  shrunk  from  180,000  men 
and  boys  to  approximately  144,000  the  committee 
says  : 

“This  situation  has  grown  out  of  the  fact  that 
since  the  anthracite  wage  agreement  was  entered 
into  last  December  by  the  operators  and  mine  work¬ 
ers  with  a  pledge  to  the  Fuel  Administration  that  it 
should  continue  for  the  duration  of  the  war,  events 
have  made  a  continued  performance  of  the  obliga¬ 
tion  a  real  hardship  to  the  mine  workers.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  mine  workers  and  operators  have  ad¬ 
hered  to  the  undertaking  and  have  patiently  exerted 
their  energy  to  maintain  the  output  of  coal.  They 
regard  the  obligation  as'  binding,  whatever  its  hard¬ 
ships. 

Conditions  Not  Anticipated. 

But  considerations  other  than  the  undertaking 
of  the  men  are  involved.  For  time  has  revealed 
conditions  that  were  not  anticipated  last  winter  with 
the  result  that  there  is  a  movement  of  men  away 
from  the  mines  to  other  war  industries  and  a  grow¬ 
ing  feeling  of  restlessness  among  the  men  at  the 
mines.  To  continue  the  arrangement  of  last  winter 
without  any  readjustment  is  to  disregard  a  situation 
that  threatens  to  interfere  with  the  successful  prose¬ 
cution  of  the  war. 

After  careful  study  of  the  suggested  plan  of 
readjustment  and  the  grounds  upon  which  it  is 
based  we  are  convinced  that  the  interest  of  the 
whole  nation  compels  a  readjustment  of  the  wages 
in  the  anthracite  coal  fields. 

“We  therefore  recommend  the  readjustment  of 
the  anthracite  wage  scale,  as  provided  in  the  plan 
submitted  to  us,  which  establishes,  in  substance,  a 
scale  of  wages  ranging  from  42  cents  per  hour  for 
laborers  outside  of  the  mine  to  estimated  average 
earnings  for  contract  miners  of  approximately  $6.60 
per  day.  This  scale  we  have  found  to  be  in  line 
with  the  wages  already  established  by  governmental 
agencies  for  other  industries  and  are  convinced  that 
its  adoption  will  act  as  a  stabilizing  influence.  With¬ 
out  such  a  readjustment,  the  vital  needs  of  the 
country  for  coal  are  jeopardized.  With  such  re¬ 
adjustment,  there  should  be  no  further  drains  on  the 
labor  force  of  the  anthracite  mines  and  production 
should  be  maintained  and,  probably,  increased. 

No  More  Recruits  from  Europe. 

Before  reaching  the  conclusion  that  the  read¬ 
justment  we  herein  recommend  is  necessary  to  meet 
the  national  situation,  we  satisfied  ourselves  that  in 
no  other  way  can  the  necessary  supply  of  labor  be 
maintained  or  stability  in  the  industry  be  assured 
Bnor  to  the  European  war  labor  in  the  coal  fields 

Tom  reucruited  throu&h  immigration.  Since 

tyi4  this  flow  has  entirely  ceased.  Therefore,  espe¬ 
cially  in  view  of  the  increased  need  of  coal  by  the 
country,  it  is  essential  that  the  resident  labor  supply 
offfie  region  be  retained  by  the  anthracite  industry 

One  general  aspect  of  the  anthracite  situation 
was  made  clear  in  our  meetings,  which  we  deem 
yery  pertinent  for  the  consideration  of  the  Fuel 
Administration.  It  appears  that  there  is  lacking 
the  basis  for  scientific  knowledge  in  regard  to  some 
of  the  underlying  facts  of  the  industry,  upon  which 
issues  as  to  wages  and  output  must  finally  be  de- 
cided. 

"Therefore,  representatives  of  the  mine  workers 
as  well  as  of  the  operators,  urged  upon  us  that  steps 
should  at  once  be  taken  whereby  systematic  and  au¬ 
thoritative  information  will  be  had,  for  the  future, 


in  regard  to  such  fundamental  questions  as  com¬ 
parative  earnings,  labor  turnover,  continuity  of  em- 
playment  and  sufficiency  of  output.  It  was  agreed 
that  we  must  create  conditions  which  will  assure 
greater  continuity  of  employment,  greater  regularity 
of  work,  greater  quantity  of  output,  at  the  same  time 
that  we  fully  observe  all  those  safeguards  which 
should  protect  the  workers  in  this  hazardous  in¬ 
dustry. 

In  a  word,  the  conditions  of  the  industry  must 
be  stabilized.  Therefore,  the  attitude  of  mind  of 
those  in  the  industry  in  regard  to  those  conditions 
must  be  organized.  As  a  necessary  prerequisite  we 
must  ha\  e  that  basis  of  knowledge  upon  which  alone 
we  can  act  wisely  and  with  justice.” 


Columbus  News  Notes. 

Thomas  N.  Mordue,  a  well  known  coal  man  of 
Chicago  was  a  business  visitor  in  Columbus  recently. 

George  H.  Schwartz,  vice-president  of  Hatton, 
Brown  &  Co.,  Inc.,  has  returned  from  an  inspection 
trip  of  the  markets  in  Toledo  and  Detroit. 

F.  W.  Braggins,  president  of  the  Lorain  Coal  & 
Dock  Co.,  has  returned  from  a  business  trip  to 
Cleveland,  where  he  went  over  the  lake  situation. 

1  he  city  authorities  have  finally  opened  the 
Columbus  municipal  coal  yard  and  it  has  been 
stocked  with  about  1000  tons.  Little  business  is  ex- 
pected  until  the  first  real  cold  spell  arrives. 

W  ord  was  received  by  Ohio  operators  October  29 
that  the  restrictions  compelling  railroads  to  purchase 
fuel  in  Indiana  had  been  rescinded  and  that  Ohio 
operators  who  had  contracts  with  railroads  could 
start  shipping  on  these  contracts.  This  will  tend  to 
relieve  the  weakness  in  the  mine-run  situation  in 
Ohio  territory. 

George  H.  Barker,  vice-president  of  the  Maynard 
Loal  Lo.,  Columbus,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Board 
ot  Directors  of  the  National  Coal  Association  has 
returned  frm  a  meeting  of  the  board  at  Washington. 

e  says  that  production  and  clean  coal  were  the 
principal  topics  of  discussion.  It  was  the  consensus 
of  opinion  that  the  influenza  epidemic  would  cause 
at  least  a  40  per  cent  reduction  in  output  over  the 
country  generally. 

Director-General  of  Railroads  McAdoo  was  a  visi¬ 
tor  in  Columbus  early  in  the  week,  on  an  inspection 

wn-i°VerAf  N,'  &  W’  and  the  Pennsylvania  RRs. 

,  hile  in  Columbus  he  was  urged  to  secure  addition¬ 
al  appropriations  to  increase  terminal  facilities  on 
some  of  the  roads,  principally  the  coal  carrying  lines. 

A  short  time  was  taken  on  a  tour  of  the  local  yards 
to  show  the  inadequacy  of  the  facilities.  One  of 
the  things  being  discussed  is  the  construction  of-  a 
belt  line  around  Columbus,  in  order  to  relieve  the 
traffic  congestion. 


Anthracite  Committee’s  Orders. 

The  Anthracite  Committee  of  the  U.  S  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration  has  increased  the  allotment  of  Lewiston, 
Maine,  for  the  current  coal  year  from  7,431  tons  to 

■  ’  \  °ns’  and  has  llfted  the  embargo  against  that 
f  yW  It  has  also  raised  the  embargo  against  the  towns 
of  Houlton,  Presque  Isle,  Fort  Fairfield  and  Caribou 
in  the  same  State,  and  has  made  material  increases 
in  the  allotments  of  all  those  places 
The  committee  has  also  cancelled  the  embargoes 
agmnst  the  following  places  in  the  State  of  Rhode 

Warren  Clyde-  Lonsdale,  Darlington  and 

2Ihet  t0wn  °f  j^nstry,  N.  Y„  has  been  allotted 
2,000  ons  of  anthracite,  which  amount  has  been  de¬ 
ducted  from  the  Rochester  allotment. 


Mistakes  will  happen-and  if  a  fellow  isn’t  on 
the  job  every  minute  they’ll  pile  up,  too. 
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Established  Canadian  Agency 

Wants  Coal. 


We  are  open  to  arrange  with 
American  producers  for  all-rail 
shipments  of  bituminous,  par¬ 
ticularly  for  the  Montreal  mar¬ 
ket,  from  the  Clearfield,  West¬ 
moreland,  Alleghany  Valley, 
Bessemer,  Greensburg  and 
Pittsburgh  Districts. 


CANADIAN  IMPORT  CO. 

319  Board  of  Trade  Bldg.,  Montreal,  P.  Q., 
Also  Quebec,  P.  Q. 


ENERGY  COAL 


A  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  coal,  mined  in 
Southern  Illinois  and 
the  equal  of  any  coal 
produced  there. 

Southern  Illinois 
produces  the  best 
coal  mined  in  the 
state. 


Mined  and  Sold  by 

TAYLOR  COAL 

Old  Colony  Bldg. 
CHICAGO 

Wright  Bldg.,  St.  Louis 


CO. 


FOUNDED  1835 


HEILNER  &  SON 

ANTHRACITE  —  COAL  —  BITUMINOUS 

Telephone,  Bowling  Green  7715.  Rooms  117-119,  No.  1  Broadway,  New  York 

Eastern  Representative,  E.  L.  HAYNER,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


COAL  CATECHISM 

By  WILLIAM  JASPER  NICOLLS 

$1.50  Net 

Nicoll’s  Coal  Catechism 

is  a  complete  text-book  on  Coal— Its  origin,  production,  traffic 
and  consumption.  All  set  forth  in  a  series  of  questions  and 
answers. 

Information  Everyone  Should  Have 

but  which  one  must  seek  laboriously  through  many  volumes. 
“There  is  not  a  thing  about  Coal  that  the  author  does  not  speak 
of  with  the  authority  of  one  who  has  studied  his  subject  with 
patience,  both  consuming  and  exhaustive.’’  His  knowledge  of 
the  subject  is  the  result  of  many  years’  daily  acquaintance  with 
both  the  practical  and  theoretical  sides  of  the  business. 

A  new  edition  just  printed  by  the 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  CO. 

Copies  for  sale  by 

SAWARD’S  JOURNAL,  15  Park  Row,  New  York 


MONTOUR  COAL  &  COKE  CO.,  Inc. 

Miners  and  Shippers 

BITUMINOUS  COAL  &  COKE 

GEO.  J.  MECHAU,  Vice-Pres. 

Prudential  Building,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 
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General  Notes. 

Restrictions  on  the  manufacture  of  furniture,  with 
a  view  to  conserving  coal,  labor,  capital,  raw  ma¬ 
terials,  etc.,  were  put  into  effect  a  few  days  ago  by 
the  War  Industries  Board. 

The  holder  of  a  jobber’s  license  at  Newburgh,  N. 
Y„  has  refunded  $2,086,  by  order  of  the  State  Fuel 
Administration,  to  persons  to  whom  he  sold  coal 
at  more  than  the  Government  price. 

It  seems  as  if  the  working  class  was  never  sat¬ 
isfied.  Now  it  is  reported  from  China  that  the  silk 
workers  are  not  content  with  the  munificent  wages 
of  11  cents  a  day  and  have  demanded  12. 

It  is  slated  by  the  Fuel  Administration  that  more 
than  30,000,000  circulars  have  been  sent  out  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  conservation  program.  They  have 
gone  to  all  classes  of  consumers,  domestic  and  in¬ 
dustrial. 


Having  cleaned  the  Germans  out  of  practically 
all  of  the  French  coal  fields,  the  Allies  are  now 
making  a  drive  on  the  German  coal  district  of  Saar 
by  means  of  bombing  raids.  One  report  says  they 
have  done  “irreparable  damage.” 

In  a  recent  interview  General  March,  chief  of  staff, 
said  that  the  retreat  of  the  Germans  in  the  district 
south  of  the  Belgian  frontier  had  released  all  of  the 
coal  fields  in  northern  France  except  a  small  tract 
about  five  miles  square  which  lies  east  of  Escaut. 

I  he  Shipping  Board  has  cancelled  contracts  for  50 
coal  barges  and  50  tugs,  intended  for  use  in  the 
coastwise  trade,  and  will  divert  steamers  into  this 
service  instead.  Most  of  the  latter,  it  is  stated,  will 
be  of  the  2,500-ton  wooden  type  which  are  now  being- 
turned  out  in  considerable  numbers. 

The  Fuel  Administration  has  announced  a  price 
revision  affecting  mines  in  Knox  and  Whitley  Coun¬ 
ties,  Kentucky,  and  Campbell  County,  Tennessee, 
operated  by  members  of  the  Tri-County  Blue  Gem 
Operators  Association.  The  new  prices,  including 
the  45-cent  wage  allowance,  are  as  follows  :  Mine- 
run,  $3.00;  prepared  sizes,  $4.15;  slack  or  screen¬ 
ings,  $2.75. 

Frank  H.  Beach,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  the  well- 
known  leader  in  association  work  up-state,  writes 
a  well  prepared  letter  to  the  New  York  Sun  relative 
to  matter  of  retail  prices  in  Connecticut  recently 
referred  to  by  E.  B.  Sturges.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
such  an  array  of  figures  was  given  publicity  in  the 
first  place,  but  once  in  print  it  is  well  that  it  was 
capably  answered  by  Messrs.  Rice  and  Beach. 

The  following  mining  companies  have  recently 
joined  the  National  Coal  Association ;  Anchor  Coal 
Co.  Cleveland;  Brothers  Valley  Coal  Co,  New 
J,°rk ;  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co,  Denver;  Robert 
Gage  Coal  Co,  Bay  City,  Mich. ;  Gallup  American 
Coal  Co,  Gallup,  N.  M. ;  Monarch  Coal  Mining  Co  , 
Monarch,  Wyo,  and  W.  J.  Rainey,  New  York.  The 
Alabama  Fuel  Association  and  the  Jackson  District 
Coal  Association,  of  Ohio,  have  also  become  mem- 


B.  E.  Geer,  of  Greenville,  South  Carolina,  has 
been  appointed  State  Fuel  Administrator  to  suc¬ 
ceed  B.  B.  Gossett.  Mr.  Geer’s  qualifications  are 
described  as  follows  in  a  statement  issued  from  Dr. 
Garfield  s  office ;  “Mr.  Geer,  who  is  about  45  years 

°l  uge\W,aS  many  years  head  of  the  department 
ot  English  at  hurman  University.  For  the  last  few 
years  he  has  been  actively  and  successfully  engaged 
m  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods,  and  at  the  same 
time  has  held  the  office  of  treasurer  of  Furman.” 

Experiments  with  bituminous  coal  and  anthracite 

vu-  ,b^g,  continued  on  ‘he  Reading  division  of 
the  I  hiladelphia  &  Reading  Railway  with  excellent 
results.  Engine  1717  equipped  with  a  street  stoker 
was  given  a  trial  between  Philadelphia  and  St.  Clair 
and  the  mixture  which  contains  65  per  cent,  bitumi¬ 
nous  and  35  per  cent,  culm  worked  so  nicely  that  the 
steam  gauge  did  not  vary  much  from  one  end  of  the 
me  to  the  other.  A  pressure  of  210  pounds  was 
maintained  the  entire  distance.  It  is  now  the  purpose 

o  the  officials  to  try  the  experiment  with  hand  and 
shovel. 


New  Building  of  New  River  Co.  at  the  Mines. 

We  show  in  the  above  illustration  the  recently 
completed  building  of  the  New  River  Co.  at  Mt. 
Hope,  W.  Va.  This  houses,  also,  the  White  Oak 
Coal  Co.  and  a  number  of  other  affiliated  corpora¬ 
tions.  It  is  located  next  to  the  Mt.  Hope  Hotel,  in 
the  new  town  that  has  recently  sprung  up  immed¬ 
iately  adjacent  to  the  town-  of  Macdonald. 


There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why  Macdonald 
has  not  improved  much  in  the  course  of  its  career, 
but  Mt.  Hope  is  an  active,  growing  place  which  pre¬ 
sents  a  very  good  appearance.  There  the  important 
New  River  Co.  has  grouped  all  its  mine-office  ac¬ 
tivities  in  a  fine,  large  modern  structure  that  is  quite 
an  improvement  over  the  several  wooden  buildings 
in  which  the  officials  were  housed  at  Macdonald. 


Stop  Negotiations. 

Bach’s  Review. 

T  he  great  ruling  thinking  majority  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  are  firmly  convinced  that  there  is  but  one 
right  way  to  end  the  war.  That  way  is  to  carry  it 
on  until  the  enemy  surrenders  unconditionally. 

1  his  great  body  of  citizens  is  deeply  disturbed  that 
the  German  plea  for  negotiations  has  received  at¬ 
tention  and  even  the  encouragement  of  argumentative 
reply. 

1  hey  believe  the  country  is  incurring  the  danger 
of  being,  finally  drawn  inextricably  into  countenanc¬ 
ing  a  discussion  at  a  peace  table  where  Germany,  the 
blackest  criminal  in  all  history,  will  be  allowed  to 
influence  on  equal  terms  the  verdict  concerning  her 
own  crimes  and  so  escape  just  punishment  and  ret¬ 
ribution. 

The  country  is  deeply  stirred,  that  the  bare  possi¬ 
bility  of  such  a  monstrous  result  is  allowed  for  a 
moment  to  exist. 

The  demand  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
is  that  any  further  discussion  whatever  with  the 
German  Government  be  ended  once  for  all  by  the  de¬ 
mand,  firm  and  final,  for  unconditional  surrender. 


November  Mine  Accidents. 

Details  of  notable  mine  accidents  wherein  10  or 
more  men  lost  their  lives  are  shown  below : 

Date  Year  Name  and  Location  Killed 

2,  1900.  Berryburg,  Berryburg,  W.  Va .  IS 

3,  1888.  Kettle  Creek,  Clinton  County,  Pa.....  17 

4,  1916.  Bessie,  Palos,  Ala .  39 

6,  1910.  Lawson,  Black  Diamond,  Wash...!.'!.'  16 
8,  1891.  Susquehanna  1,  Nanticoke,  Pa . 12 

8,  1910.  Victor  Amer.  3,  Delagua,  Col .  79 

9,  1888.  Shaft,  No.  2,  Frontenac,  Kan....  40 

13,  1909.  St.  Paul  2,  Cherry,  Ill .  256 

16,  1915.  Northwestern,  Ravensdale,  Wash.!!!!!  31 

18,  1911.  Bottom  Creek,  Vivian,  W.  Va . .  .  .  18 

18,  1913.  Acton  No.  2,  Acton,  Ala . !!!.!  24 

21,  1903.  Ferguson,  Connellsville,  Pa _ !!!!!.!  17 

26,  1886.  Conyngham,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa . "  12 

28,  1908,  Rachel  and  Agnes,  Marianna,  Pa.!.  154 

29,  1917.  Old  Ben  No.  11,  Christopher,  Ill .  17 

30,  1915.  Boomer  No.  2,  Boomer,  W.  Va..  !  23 


West  Virginia  Operators’  Meeting. 

Charleston,  W.  Va.,  October  31.— Many  matters 
of  importance  to  the  industry  were  dealt  with  by 
the  executive  committee  of  the  West  Virginia  Coal 
Association  at  its  October  meeting  held  here  last 
week,  the  committee  devoting  much  time  to  the 
question  of  combating  the  spread  of  influenza 
through  the  coal  fields,  it  being  suggested  that  it 
might  be  wise  to  follow  the  practice  of  some  com¬ 
panies  of  having  standard  prescriptions  made  up  and 
distributed  in  envelopes  to  each  household  connected 
with  an  operation. 

The  committee  gave  its  whole  hearted  endorse¬ 
ment  to  the  plan  of  having  co-operative  production 
committees  at  each  mine.  The  necessity  of  main¬ 
taining  clerical  forces  intact  and  of  keeping  physi¬ 
cians  at  the  mines  was  again  pointed  out. 

During  discussion,  the  hope  was  expressed  that 
since  the  funds  of  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  De¬ 
partment  were  accumulating  in  excess  of  the  needs 
of  the  department  it  might  be  possible  to  reduce  the 
rate  of  premium  at  least  insofar  as  the  coal  in¬ 
dustry  was  concerned. 

It  is  probable  that  an  effort  will  be  made  by  the 
association  to  secure,  in  computing  costs,  an  allow¬ 
ance  for  extraordinary  depreciation  of  equipment. 


Central  Pennsylvania  Mine  Ratings. 

The  following  announcement  to  operators  has 
been  sent  out  from  the  headquarters  of  the  Central 
Pennsylvania  Coal  Producers’  Association: 

“Numerous  complaints  are  being  received  at  the 
office  at  Altoona  about  the  new  car  ratings.  In  or¬ 
der  that  the  industry  may  understand,  the  first 
sheets  were  made  up  in  Altoona  under  direction  of 
Mr.  J.  P.  Cameron,  District  Representative,  and 
very  few  complaints  were  received.  However, 
some  authoritative  person  tucked  away  in  the  maze 
of  desks  in  the  Railroad  Administration  changed 
these  original  sheets  with  the  usual  result  of  mak¬ 
ing  matters  worse. 

“In  order  to  get  matters  corrected  at  your  mine, 
send  a  statement  to  the  association  office  giving 
number  of  cars  received  each  day,  time  loaded  out; 
if  you  are  losing  time  due  to  car  shortage,  and  the 
matter  will  be  taken  up  for  correction.” 
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Anthracite  Users  Too  Fussy. 

Demand  Their  Favorite  Size  Now,  but  May 
Be  Glad  to  Get  Anything  Later  On. 

Robert  D.  Kemp,  Chairman  of  the  Local  Fuel 
Committee  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  cites  instances  of 
where  domestic  consumers  in  that  city  who  have 
sent  in  urgent  calls  for  coal  have  refused  deliveries 
when  the  dealer’s  team  drove  up  with  a  size  to 
which  they  had  not  been  accustomed,  but  which 
could  have  been  used  all  right  in  a  pinch.  The  same 
complaints  come  from  many  other  places,  and  it  all 
goes  to  show  that  the  situation  is  not  very  acute  at 
this  time  and  that  a  lot  of  people  are  not  as  badly 
worried  as  they  pretend  to  be.  They  may  change 
their  tune  later. 

In  this  connection  we  quote  from  a  circular  recent¬ 
ly  sent  out  to  dealers  by  President  Clark  of  the  New 
England  Retail  Association : 

“Steam  sizes  of  anthracite,  Buckwheat  No.  1  and 
smaller,  may  be  used  with  good  results  in  connection 
with  larger  sizes.  It  is  a  mistake  to  mix  these  sizes. 
Put  the  fine  coal  on  top  as  a  blanket  at  night  and 
some  days.  Buckwheat  No.  1  may  be  used  alone  in 
an  ordinary  house  heater.  The  writer  knows  this 
from  personal  experience. 

Anyone  who  says,  these  days,  that  burning  any 
sort  of  fuel  is  impossible,  is  ignorant.  My  own 
opinion  is  that  bituminous  coal  is  better  than  wood 
for  a  house  heater.  Either  is  possible.  Only  today 
we  had  word  that  many  communities  are  well  sup¬ 
plied  with  some  coal,  but  short  of  especial  sizes, 
and,^  to  quote,  ‘People  will  not  accept  broken  or 
pea.  Offer  a  mixture,  and  if  it  is  refused  put  that 
customer’s  name  at  the  bottom  of  the  list. 

“Difficulties  are  many,  but  we  suggest  the  public 
will  learn  that  stove  and  nut  coal  are  not  the  only 
sizes.  A  drastic  order  might  say :  ‘Nothing  but  egg, 
broken,  pea  and  buckwheat  for  furnaces  or  heaters, 
and  nut  and  stove  for  ranges  and  stoves.’ 

...  Eetab  coal  dealers  should  expect  to  take  sizes 
like  pea  and  broken  when  they  are  not  accustomed 
to  those  sizes.  Your  people  will  burn  anything  they 
can  get  this  winter,  and  these  sizes  must  be  used 
Don’t  refuse  coal.” 


Buffalo  News  Notes. 

Lieut.  Horace  W.  Shaw,  son  of  C.  L.  Shaw, 
superintendent  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Sales  Co., 
has  been  ordered  east  with  a  number  of  other  officers 
to  embark  for  the  seat  of  war. 

1  he  complaints  of  lack  of  fuel  in  the  harbor  con¬ 
tinue.  One  coal  dock  has  been  unable  to  get  any 
bunker  coal  for  months,  though  it  would  seem  that 
it  is  quite  necessary  to  the  carrying  on  of  this  class 
of  business. 

The  Shawmut  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  which  was  about 
as  badly  hit  by  the  influenza  as  any  of  the  opera¬ 
tions,  is  now  able  to  report  some  improvement.  One 
mine  that  had  been  idle  for  some  weeks  started  up 
again  on  the  30th  ult. 

Howard  A.  Forman,  County  Fuel  Administrator, 
has  returned  from  a  conference  with  State  Adminis¬ 
trator  Cooke  in  New  York.  He  has  issued  an  order 
that  all  city  retailers  keep  prices  posted  for  the  in¬ 
formation  of  customers. 

A.  Conger  Goodyear,  who  came  out  of  the  training 
camp  at  Plattsburg  with  a  Captain’s  commission,  has 
been  promoted  to  be  a  Colonel  and  is  supposed  to 
have  sailed  for  Europe.  He  is  now  the  oldest  of  the 
Goodyears  of  the  Buffalo  &  Susquehanna  coal  and 
lumber  interest. 

The  office  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co. 
has  been  closed  temporarily  on  account  of  the  con¬ 
tinued  absence  of  Sales  Agent  S.  M.  Stanley  in 
Philadelphia  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the 
Anthracite  Committee.  Gordon  Pingrey,  who  has 
been  in  charge  of  late,  has  returned  to  Jamestown. 

F.  J.  Durdan  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  the 
office  that  is  to  be  opened  here  by  the  Quartermaster 
Corps  for  the  purpose  of  looking  after  coal  ship¬ 
ments  destined  to  plants  with  war  work  to  do.  The 
territory  to  be  covered  is  that  over  which  coal  is 
shipped  most  largely  through  this  route.  It  will 
include  Buffalo,  Canada  and  the  State  as  far  east  as 
Syracuse.  Some  days  will  be  needed  to  prepare  the 
office,  which  will  be  above  that  of  the  County  Fuel 
Administrator  at  14  West  Swan  Street.  The  two 
offices  will  act  in  co-operation  as  far  as  possible. 


Notes  from  Cleveland. 

1  he  Brush  Fork  Coal  Co.,  Nelsonville,  has  in¬ 
creased  its  capital  stock  from  $10,000  to  $20,000. 

Cleveland’s  municipal  coal  pile,  to  be  sold  in  100- 
pound  lots  or  so  this  winter,  now  contains  5,000  tons 
according  to  official  announcement. 

Word  has  been  received  that  Lieut.  Edgar  Maurer 
son  of  Charles  W.  Maurer,  of  the  Glen’s  Run  Coal 
Go.,  Cleveland,  wounded  by  the  explosion  of  a  trench 
mortar  on  the  Italian  front  September  13,  is  recover- 
mg  Lieut.  Maurer,  prior  to  entering  the  army,  was 
in  the  Cleveland  office  of  the  Glen’s  Run  company. 

Frank  H.  Ginn,  of  the  Ohio  &  Pennsylvania  Coal 
Co.,  Cleveland,  is  president  of  the  Domestic  Coal 

^^’noA  En,gineers’  Building,  organized  with 
$o,lXXJ,000  capital  to  erect  a  by-product  coke  oven 
plant  of  60  Koppers  ovens  at  Fairmont,  W.  Va  and 
one  of  60  Semet-Solvay  ovens  at  Cleveland.  Gov- 
ernment  funds  are  assisting  in  the  construction  of 
the  Fairmont  plant. 

Cleveland  retail  coal  dealers  have  been  notified  by 
Ohio  fuel  administration  officials  that  No.  1  buck¬ 
wheat  may  now  be  had  in  adequate  quantities.  By 
using  60  per  cent  No.  1  buckwheat  with  stove  and 
egg  sizes  of  anthracite  the  finer  grade  may  be  used 
to  advantage,  dealers  are  advising  customers.  Most 
of  the  anthracite  that  has  come  to  Cleveland  recently 
has  been  No.  1  buckwheat. 

No  miner  in  Belmont  County,  Ohio,  who  habitual¬ 
ly  absents  himself  from  work  will  be  sold  liquor 
under  an  agreement  entered  into  by  J.  J.  Roby,  826 
Guardian  Building,  Cleveland,  production  manager 
for  eastern  and  central  Ohio,  with  the  Belmont 
County  Liquor  Dealers’  Association.  Other  counties 
are  expected  to  take  similar  action.  Mr.  Roby  has 
persuaded  all  political  parties  not  to  hold  political 
meetings  bearing  on  the  November  5  State  election 
m  working  hours  in  the  Ohio  mining  districts. 


Death  of  W alter  L.  Coulson. 

V  alter  L.  Coulson,  a  coal  mining  engineer  of 
international  standing,  died  suddenly  at  Flatwoods, 
\Y.  Va.,  October  21,  while  inspecting  coal  prop¬ 
erties  in  that  part  of  the  State  in  company  with 
Frank  D.  Colby,  a  New  York  coal  man.  He  was 
stricken  with  heart  failure  and  passed  away  within 
a  few  minutes. 

Mr.  Coulson  was  born  in  Westmoreland  County, 
Pennsylvania,  51  years  ago,  and  was  brought  up  in 
the  bituminous  mining  regions  of  that  State.  His 
achievements  while  vice-president,  general  manager 
and  chief  engineer  of  the  United  Coal  Company, 
won  wide  recognition  among  members  of  his  pro¬ 
fession  and  the  coal  trade  generally.  It  was  under 
Mr.  Coulson’s  personal  supervision  that  the  com¬ 
pany’s  extensive  developments  in  Somerset  County 
were  carried  out.  The  most  notable  of  these  is  the 
Jerome  mine,  which  has  a  capacity  of  6,000  tons 
per  day  and  is.  considered  one  of  the  best  operations 
in  Pennsylvania. 

Later,  after  his  retirement  from  the  United  Com¬ 
pany,  he  was  instrumental  in  the  development  of 
the  coal  resources  of  Spitzbergen— an  island  within 
the  Arctic  Circle,  several  hundred  miles  north  of 
Norway,  which  came  into  prominence  a  few  years 
ago  when  it  was  found  to  contain  coal  fields  of 
considerable  extent. 

Upon  his  return  from  the  far  north  Mr.  Coulson 
was  engaged  by  Sir  William  Mackenzie,  head  of 
the  Canadian  Northern  Railway  System,  to  under¬ 
take  the  development  of  newly-acquired  properties 
m  British  Columbia  for  the  Canadian  Collieries 
Ltd. 

After  carrying  out  this  important  project  Mr 
Coulson  located  in  New  York  as  a  consulting  en¬ 
gineer,  his  home  being  in  East  Orange,  N.  J  \t 
the  time  of  his  death  he  was  engaged  in  investigat¬ 
ing  a  coal  field  in  northern  West  Virginia  which 
it  is  expected  will  shortly  be  put  under  development 


Mayor  Drops  Coal  Plan. 

State  Administrator  Vetoes  Proposed  New 
Scheme  for  Supplying  Poor. 

Mayor  Hylan’s  scheme  to  have  the  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration  divert  25,000  tons  of  anthracite  a  week  to 
someone  he  was  to  designate,  who  would  sell  it  to  the 
poor  in  small  lots,  has  fallen  through  because  it 
failed  to  receive  the  approval  of  State  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
trator  Cooke.  The  latter,  after  a  conference  with  the 
Mayor,  gave  out  a  statement  in  which  he  announced 
that  Mr.  Hylan  had  “his  full  support  in  such  matters 
as  are  related  to  the  general  distribution  of  coal  in 
Greater  New  York,  recognizing  that  Mr.  Cooke 
only  has  full  and  complete  authority  from  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  to  supervise  such  distribution  The 
Mayor  and  Mr.  Cooke  are  in  full  accord  with  respect 
to  the  essential  point  of  seeing  that  people  of  small 
means  are  given  the  most  favorable  consideration.” 

The  person  to  whom  the  Mayor  proposed  to  turn 
over  the  distribution  of  peddler  coal  is  a  stevedore 
and  contractor,  who  stated  that  his  plan  was  to  take 
the  coal  in  his  wagons  from  barges  to  vacant  lots 
owned  by  the  city,  and  dump  it  there  and  sell  it  at 

5  cents  per  100-pound  bag  to  be  taken  away.  And 
where  there  were  no  vacant  lots  owned  by  the  city 
which  would  not  cost  him  any  rent,  he  proposed,  he 
said,  to  drive  his  wagons  to  designated  street  corners 
and  sell  by  the  hundredweight. 

The  coal  was  to  be  handled  over  public  docks  in 
various  parts  of  the  city,  but  in  view  of  the  limited 
coal-handling  facilities  of  such  docks  the  scheme  was 
considered  impracticable  by  those  familiar  with  con¬ 
ditions.  Besides,  the  dealers  are  equipped  to  handle 
coal  more  economically,  and  relatively  few  small 
buyers  are  prepared  to  carry  100-pound  bags  home 
with  them  from  a  vacant  lot  or  street  corner 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  peddler  coal  '  will  be 
landled  about  as  it  always  has  been,  except  that  a 
closer  watch  will  be  kept  on  the  peddlers  to  see  that 
they  do  not  short-weigh  or  over-charge  their  cus¬ 
tomers.  Their  trade  will  be  much  smaller  than 
usual,  however,  since  many  people  who  used  to  buy 
from  them  have  taken  in  a  ton  or  more  from  the 
>aid  dealers  and  will  probably  continue  to  buy  in  ton 

People  who  wish  to  go  to  coal  yards  and  buy  in 
small  lots  can  dp  so,  just  as  they  always  have,  but 
the  peddlers  will  get  coal  through  the  usual  channels 
for  distribution  from  their  cellars.  Since  last  winter 
the  machinery  for  supervising  the  cellermen  has  been 
perfected  and  they  will  not  find  it  an  easy  matter  to 
practice  extortion. 

The  regular  dealers  have  agreed  to  sell  stove  and 
chestnut  coal  at  42  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  based 
on  Present  wholesale  prices,  to  people  who  call  at  the 
yard  and  carry  it  away  with  them 


There  are  some  who  now  feel  that  the  early 
ears  expressed  by  those  connected  with  the  Fuel 

cri^W^f r<  WerC  merdy  a  loud>  “"warranted 
cry  of  Wolf!  voiced  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving 
and  bringing  credit  later  on  to  the  Government 
authorities  for  having  accomplished  a  great  task 
in  the  face  of  war-time  conditions.  But  whatever 
the  motives  may  have  been,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 

Preteni  uS1jUav10n  W°uld  never  have  been  accom- 
phshed  had  buyers  been  permitted  to  rest  content 

n  the  belief  that  there  was  enough  coal  for  all 
and  that  no  extraordinary  measures  were  neces¬ 
sary  in  order  to  prevent  an  actual  famine  condi¬ 
tion  developing.  Only  now  is  it  being  realized 
what  the  cry  of  “Wolf!”  and  the  appeal  to  patriot¬ 
ism  have  accomplished  among  the  working  forces 
at  the  mines. 


When  a  person  says,  “There  is  no  use  talking,’ 
beware !  they  want  to  do  it  all  themselves. 


Jobber  wants  Pennsylvania  Bituminous 
for  New  York  and  New  England  shipment. 
Cash  dealings.  Box  10,  care  Saward’s 
Journal. 
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Mechanical  Dump  Bodies  for  Coal  Trucks. 

No  Chains! 


Hand  and 

Power  Hoist 

Fixed  Angle 
at  All  Heights 

Maximum  Effi¬ 
ciency  from  Your 
Motor  Trucks. 


Patented  Dump 
Bodies  for  All 
Purposes,  any 
Capacity, 
any  Chassis. 

Write  for  Details 
as  to  the 
Good  Points. 


Quick  Unloading,  with  Least  Wear  and  Tear 
EDWIN  A.  MOORE,  Foot  of  Robeson  St. 


Reading,  Pa. 


John  D.  Schoon maker,  President  „  -  -  ' 

Schoonmaker- Conners  Company,  Inc 

GENERAL  FREIGHTING 

Scows,  Coal  Barges,  Covered  and  Derrick-Lighters 

FOR  FREIGHT  OR  CHARTER 

Whitehall  Building,  17  Battery  Place,  New  York 


Arthur  Conners,  Sec*y  and  Treasurer 


E.  Salisbury,  Marine  Supervisor 


SHIPYARD— KINGSTON,  N.  Y 


Telephones:  Rector  3186-87 
Nigrht  Call,  Audubon  6941 


THE  J.  B.  SANBORN  CO. 

“COAL  TRADE  MERCANTILE  AGENCY  BLUE  BOOK” 

Standard  credit  reference  medium  for  the  coal  trade  since  1886. 
U*ed  by  U.  S.  Fuel  AdminUtration  and  other  government  depart¬ 
ments.  Collection*  handled  throughout  U.  S.  and  Canada  at  cur¬ 
rent  rate*.  Representative*  in  all  principal  cities.  Main  Office, 
440  S.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Cha*.  W.  Mill*,  Pres.  Eugene  Walling,  Sec.  and  Treas.  H.  Hoel,  Supt. 

CLIMAX  COAL  COMPANY 

MINERS  AND  SHIPPERS 

BITUMINOUS  COAL 

GENERAL  OFFICE:  LAND  TITLE  BLDG.,  PHILADELPHIA 
CLIMAX  MINES,  LOCKPORT  STATION,  PENNA. 


The  Century  Coal  Co. 


Mines: 

Century,  W.  Va. 

Main  Office:  10  South  Street,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Miner*  and  Shippers  of 
CENTURY  COAL 


WITTENBERG  COAL  COMPANY  "new  YOWCY' 

SUPERIOR  STEAM  COALS 

WITTENBERG’S  ACME— POCAHONTAS— NEW  RIVER 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  Philadelphia,  Bourse  Bldg.  Newport  News,  Va.,  West  Ave. 
Norfolk,  Va.,  Seaboard  Bank  Bldg.  London,  Eng. 

European  Agents:  Harrisons  (London)  Ltd.,  66  Mark  Lane,  London,  Eng. 
Cable  Address:  “Witcoal,  New  \  ork. 


Thos.  D.  Haskett,  Pre*. 

Rom  F.  Marina,  Secretary. 

POWER 

COAL  CO. 

FISHER  BUILDING, 

CHICAGO,  ILL 

MARTIN-CAMP  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 

ANTHRACITE  COAL  BITUMINOUS 

Ask  for  quotations  on  Superior  Anthracite  Screenings 

143  LIBERTY  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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Trade  at  Fitchburg,  Mass.  Connellsville  Coke  Trade. 


Receipts  from  April  1  to  October  1  Slightly 
Ahead  of  Same  Period  Last  Year. 

tor  the  first  six  months  of  the  current  coal  year 
the  coal  dealers  of  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  received  37,178 
tons  of  anthracite,  as  compared  with  34,238  tons  in 
the  same  period  last  year  and  28,960  tons  in  the 
corresponding  six  months  of  1918. 

The  Fitchburg  coal  committee,  consisting  of  Chair¬ 
man  C.  B.  Smith,  N.  M.  Deschenes  and  James  Pig- 
gott,  makes  the  following  report  : 

Records  of  the  Fitchburg  Coal  committee  for  the 
first  six  months  of  the  coal  year  ending  April  1 
1919,  applying  to  Anthracite  only,  are  as  follows  : 

Net  tons  invoiced  to  five  Fitchburg  dealers,  37,- 
178;  net  tons  delivered  to  consumers,  29,793;  num¬ 
ber  of  individual  consumers,  9,692;  net  tons  ordered 
by  9692  consumers,  70,751 ;  net  tons  asked  for  by 
Fitchburg,  76,000;  net  tons  allotted  to  Fitchburg, 
70,000;  net  tons  in  hands  of  dealers  Anril  1  1 01  s' 
2,893.  '  ’ 

Number  unfilled  orders  on  which  no  delivery  has 
been  made,  2,555 ;  tonnage  of  unfilled  orders  on  which 
no  delivery  has  been1  made,  13,163;  total  unfilled 
tonnage  on  all  orders,  40,958;  number  orders  wholly 
filled  since  April  1,  1,522;  tonnage  of  filled  orders, 
6,112;  total  tonnage -delivered  since  April  1,  29,793.” 

Regarding  local  conditions  a  Fitchburg  dealer 
writes  under  date  of  October  24: 

We  are  short  considerable  coal  on  our  allotment, 
but  have  been  able  to  get  a  great  many  consumers 
out  of  the  way.  Our  stock  on  hand  at  present  is 
about  one-half  of  what  we  had  at  this  time  last  year, 
but  it  seems  that  if  shipments  continue  and  the 
radroad  service  is  as  good  as  it  is  at  present  we 
shall  be  able  to  take  care  of  our  trade  this  winter.” 


Output  of  Mines  and  Ovens  Cut  Down 
Somewhat  Last  Week  by  Illness. 

Production  in  the  Connellsville  region  was  cut 
down  to  the  extent  of  9,000  tons  of  coke  and  20,000 
tons  of  coal  in  the  week  ending  October  19th  by  the 
influenza  epidemic,  according  to  the  Connellsville 
C  ouner,  which  says  of  market  conditions : 

There  are  scarcely  any  fresh  allocation  on  fur¬ 
nace  coke,  distribution  proceeding  practically  the 
same  as  for  several  weeks  past,  under  existing  con¬ 
tracts  and  old  allocations.  There  is  scarcely  any 
complaint  of  shortage  of  coke  on  the  part  of  blast 
furnaces  but  there  remains  much  complaint  as  to  the 
quality  of  beehive  coke.  The  coke  from  some  plants 
has  undergone  marked  improvement  in  the  past  few 
weeks,  while  other  plants  are  turning  out  about  the 
same  quality  as  formerly. 

‘  Offerings  of  foundry  coke  in  the  open  market 
are  decidedly  limited  and  are  taken  up  as  fast  as 
they  appear.  A  small  volume  of  the  business  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  done  through  brokers,  but  the  coke 
brokerage  business  on  the  whole  is  but  a  few  per 
cent  of  its  former  volume,  the  chief  business  of 
brokers  being  the  carrying  out  of  furnace  coke  con¬ 
tracts  made  for  the  current  calendar  year  before 
the  government  fixed  prices. 

The  various  by-product  coke  plants  dependent  in 
whole  or  in  part  on  the  Pittsburg  district  for  coal 
are  practically  fully  supplied  for  their  current  opera¬ 
tions,  but  supplies  are  maintained  only  with  difficulty 
and  there  is  no  opportunity  to  stock  any  coal.” 


Food  Administration  Asks  Commissary  Man- 
agers  to  Aid  in  Conservation  Campaign. 

■  ^  *\e  RI'hted  States  Food  Administration  through 
its  educational  division  has  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
National  Coal  Association  requesting  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  managers  of  commissaries  at  coal  mine 
operations  in  the  campaign  to  conserve  foodstuffs 
the  letter,  signed  by  Ben  S.  Allen,  Director  of  the 
educational  Division,  reads  in  part  as  follows- 
Believing  that  the  men  in  the  commissary  de¬ 
partments  maintained  by  many  of  the  members  of 
as*ocjaf'on  can  be  of  great  assistance  to  the 
hood  Administration  by  impressing  upon  the  miners 
and  them  wives  the  importance  of  conserving  the 
food  supply  of  the  nation,  we  ask  that  you  bring 
the  following  facts  to  their  attention  with  the  re¬ 
quest  that  they  impress  them  upon  the  men  and 
women  with  whom  they  come  in  daily  contact 

the  food  supply  this  year  is  no  larger  than  it 
was  last  year  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  although 
there  were  large  increases  in  some  crops,  there 
were  heavy  losses  in  others. 

Last  year  the  United  States  exported  11,820000 
tons  of  food  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  supply  of 
food  is  no  larger  than  it  was  last  year  the  United 
year^  CXP°rt  not  Iess  than  17, 500, 000  tons  this 

This  enormous  demand  can  not  be  met  unless 
every  man,  woman  and  child  in  America  enlists  in 
tne  army  of  food  savers. 

“The  Food  Administration  feels  confident  that 
the  men  who  have  responded  so  patriotically  to  the 
call  of_  their  country  for  more  coal,  will  be  joined 
by  them  wives  and  children  in  a  similar  response  to 
the  call  of  the  men,  women  and  children  of  Europe 
tor  more  food. 


No  Restrictions  on  Steam  Sizes. 

Present  market  conditions  in  the  anthracite  steam 
sizes  have  impelled  the  Fuel  Administration  to  re¬ 
move  all  restrictions  on  the  storage  of  everything 
smaller  than  No.  1  buckwheat,  and  also  to  permit 
greenhouses  to  have  an  unlimited  supply  of  those 
sizes.  These  decisions  are  embraced  in  two  circulars 
recently  sent  out  from  the  Philadelphia  headquarters 
of  the  Anthracite  Committee.  The  first  reads  as 
tollows : 

“This  Committee  has  been  advised  by  the  Wash¬ 
ington  authorities  that  State  Fuel  Administrators 
have  been  notified  that  the  storage  regulations,  where 
a  manufacturer  or  receiver  of  coal  is  compelled  to 
urnish  the  State  Fuel  Administrator  with  the 
storage  of  coal  on  hand,  do  not  apply  to  anthracite 
coal  on  sizes  below  number  one  buckwheat.  In 
other  words,  there  is  no  restriction  at  the  present 
time  on  the  amount  of  anthracite  coal  below  the 
size  of  number  one  buckwheat  that  a  manufacture 
may  receive.” 

The  second  circular  says : 

We  have  advice  from  Washington  that  until 
further  notice  florists  who  in  the  past  have  been  re¬ 
stricted  to  fifty  per  cent  of  their  requirements  of 
anthracite  coal  are  permitted,  where  such  florists 
consume  a  size  of  anthracite  below  No.  1  buck¬ 
wheat,  to  receive  one  hundred  per  cent  of  the  ton¬ 
nage  required  for  greenhouse  purposes.” 


Early  Use  of  Domestic  Coal. 

Conditions  as  regards  the  use  of  domestic  coal 
this  month  have  been  peculiar  in  New  York  and 
vicinity.  1  here  has  not  been  any  unseasonably  cold 
weather  and  much  of  the  time  it  has  been  mild 
enough  so  that  coal  fires  would  not  be  lighted  ordi¬ 
narily.  But  there  has  been  so  much  sickness  that 
the  use  of  coal  for  heating  has  been  general.  In 
fact,  the  local  health  authorities  have  ordered  land¬ 
lords  to  turn  on  steam  in  apartment  houses. 

1  he  result  is  that  the  use  of  coal  began  fully  as 
easly  this  year  as  it  usually  does,  thus  upsetting 
early  calculations  which  usually  fixed  November 
1  as  the  earliest  date  for  starting  fires.  As  yet, 
very  few  cases  have  been  heard  of  where  consumers 
have  had  to  send  in  emergency  calls  to  get  coal  for 
immediate  use,  much  less  go  without.  For  the  most 
part  they  have  enough  on  hand  to  last  a  few  weeks, 
at  least.  This  is  especially  true  of  apartment  houses, 
the  great  majority  of  which  use  either  broken  or 
egg  coal  or  pea  or  buckwheat. 

Because  of  the  great  number  of  letters  and  tele¬ 
phone  calls  being  received  at  the  office  of  the  New 
\  ork  State  Fuel  Administration,  indicating  that 
some  proprietors  of  apartment  houses,  office  and  loft 
buildings  state  their  intention  to  decline  giving  any 
heat  prior  to  November  1,  no  matter  what  the 
weather  conditions  may  be,  and  alleging  as  their 
reason  for  this  decision  that  the  New  York  State 
Fuel  Administration  has  ordered  them  not  to  give 
heat  before  that  date,  Mercer  P.  Moseley,  Chief  of 
Conservation,  has  repeated  its  former  announcement 
that  no  such  order  had  been  issued  by  either  the 
New  York  State  Fuel  Administration  or  the  United 
States  Fuel  Administration,  and  that  while  all  good 
citizens  were  interested  and  anxious  to  meet  the 
present  coal  situation  with  every  feasible  and  logical 
economy,  nevertheless  those  in  charge  of  fuel  in  this 
State  wish  it  distinctly  understood  that  the  public 
health  comes  first,  and  that  nothing  should  be  done 
that  will  jeopardize  it. 


A  piano  manufacturer  is  authority  for  the  state¬ 
ment  that  more  pianos  have  been  shipped  to  the 
mining  districts  of  Pennsylvania  since  the  war  began 
han  ever  before  in  the  same  length  of  time  “We 

rlT  fihmP--d  u°  "13n-^  upri*hts  t0  the  Pennsylvania 
coal  fields  he  continued,  “that  I  thought  every 

home  had  been  supplied.  But  this  seems  not  to  be 
so,  for  orders  are  still  multiplying.” 


“Romance  of  Coal,”  Soon. 

The  new  patriotic  film  drama  entitled  “Romance 
of  Coal  will  be  placed  on  exhibition  in  moving  pic¬ 
ture  theatres  throughout  the  country  as  soon  as  the 
epidemic  is  overhand  the  weather  is  wintry  enough 
to  put  the  public  in  a  receptive  frame  of  mind 

of^!  V  SCCneS  T?  StagCd  in  the  coal  f^ions 
West  Virginia  and  depict  various  aspects  of  the 
mining  industry. 

The  leading  role  will  be  played  by  Hugh  Thomp¬ 
son,  a  great-grandson  of  John  Quincy  Adams  The 

wlVV—  °f  auy0un®  West  Pointer,  a  native  of 
West  Virginia,  who  resigns  from  the  Army  for  the 

purpose  of  getting  out  the  coal.”  Despite  terrific 
obstacles  he  achieves  his  purpose  and  sees  that  the 

plied7’  hS  Sh‘PS  3nd  thC  munition  plants  are  sup- 

The  actor’s  father  was  Hugh  Miller  Thompson  the 
inventor  of  smokeless  powder.  P  ’ 


West  Virginia  Mining  Notes. 

Jewett,  Bigelow  &  Brooks,  of  Detroit,  who  have 
maintained  local  coal  offices  in  Huntington,  in  charge 
ot  J  Norman  Lewis,  discontinued  same  on  Novem¬ 
ber  1st. 

New  \ork  and  Pittsburgh  capitalists  are  behind 
he  Gauley  Coal  Co.,  which  has  acquired  several 
thousand  acres  of  coal  land  along  the  Gauley  River 
with  a  view  to  early  development. 

The  death  list  in  West  Virginia  mines  during 
September  reached  a  total  of  37.  20  were  due  to 

falling  coal,  slate,  etc.  The  greatest  number  of 
deaths  in  any  one  county  was  eight  in  McDowell. 

Because  of  the  large  number  of  cases  of  Spanish 
influenza  at  Martinsburg,  and  because  of  the  neces- 
sity  for  fuel  sufficient  to  keep  those  suffering  with 

dlsease  wa™>  six  cars  of  anthracite  were  shipped 
to  that  town  this  week. 

tOI$200n0miTtirea|ed  itSDcapital  stock  fr°m  $150,000 
to  $200, 000,  the  Spruce  River  Coal  Co.,  which  has  a 

Plant  at  Ramage,  proposes  to  extend  its  operations 

and  increase  its  output.  F.  F.  Taggart,  of  Massillon, 

Ohio,  is  the  general  manager  of  the  company. 

Upshur  County  coal  lands  will  be  developed  by 
Cleveland  men,  W.  W.  Miller,  J.  T.  Herbert  and 
others  of  that  city  having  acquired  a  large  acreage  . 
of  coal  near  Volga,  the  consideration  being  $100,000 

futureUrCHaSerS  P  3n  t0  deveIop  a  mine  in  ‘he  near 
The  mines  of  the  Rock  Bottom  Coal  Co  on  Coal 

v"^  WiWhe  future>  operated  by  J  G 

Vaughani  who  has  leased  the  company’s  plant  Up 
until  branching  out  for  himself,  Mr.  Vaughan  had 

Rive/fidd  atCd  WItH  thC  BCUry  interests  in  ‘he  New 

The  Fairmont-Lowesville  Coal  Co  a  new  UOnmn 
company  has  been  formed  by  John  ^  Hite  a^ 

ctrL°nfdFairMnt  t0  the  deve.opm:ntaodf 

coal  lands  in  Monongalia  County.  The  incornor- 

R°waiive/r'rihn  Y'  H'te’  R’  R-  Burt>  F-  B-  McClure 
.  McClure  and  R.  R.  Hunsucker. 
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THE  MARKET  SITUATION 

The  close  of  a  campaign  that  became  in¬ 
teresting  in  its  later  days,  brings  results 
satisfactory  to  the  business  community. 
As  indicated  by  us,  there  is  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  Republican  representatives 
in  Congress  that  is  very  satisfactory  to  a 
majority  of  the  business  interests.  The  re¬ 
versal  of  conditions  in  this  respect  is  not 
such  as  to  in  any  way  discountenance  the 
President.  No  one  wished  to  bring  about 
that  result  at  the  present  time,  but  the  con¬ 
ditions  that  will  exist  when  the  new 
members  take  their  seats  are  such  that 
Congress  will  not  only  be  a  more  delibera¬ 
tive  body,  prepared  to  discuss  matters  of 
importance,  but  will,  we  may  be  assured, 
give  more  thought  to  the  business  interests 
of  the'  North  and  West.  There  will,  we 
surmise,  be  less  tendency  to  shape  taxation 
with, special  regard  to  the  proportion  to  be 
borne  by  those  north  of  the  Mason  and 
Dixon  line,  as  Representative  Kitchin  once 
expressed  himself,  and  there  may  even  be 
a  plea  advanced  for  regulation  of  the  cotton 
industry,  if  the  railroads,  the  fuel  business, 
the  steel  industry  and  the  wire  service  are 
all  to  be  regulated  by  the  Government. 

The  war  news  is  also  very  satisfactory. 
It  is  realized  that  we  are  still  contending 
with  a  treacherous  enemy  but  every  hour 
seems  to  bring  measurably  closer  the 
unconditional  surrender  that  America  de¬ 
mands.  In  this  respect,  too,  our  views  are 
borne  out,  for  despite  the  statements  of 
some  high  in  authority  as  to  long-continued 
hostilities,  we  could  not  take  that  view  of 
the  matter,  having  in  mind  Civil  War  con¬ 
ditions,  in  so  many  respects  analogous  to 
the  conditions  of  the  present  conflict.  In 
every  army  there  are  a  number  of  “death 
or  glory  boys,”  anxious  for  a  long  war  and 
quick  promotions.  They  play  their  part  in 
shaping  military  comment,  but,  after  all,  in¬ 
dustrial  conditions  are  a  mighty  factor  in 
the  conduct  of  hostilities. 

As  the  end  of  the  war  approaches  more 
attention  will  necessarily  be  given  to  the 
readjustment  of  business  affairs.  In  this 
respect  we  appear  to  lag  behind  our  allies, 
who  have  made  rather  definite  plans  to  pro¬ 
tect  and  foster  home  industries  in  the  days 
to  come.  Despite  the  limitations  of  certain 
legislation  there  are  many  who  expect  Gov¬ 
ernment  control  of  the  most  essential  in¬ 
dustries  to  continue  for  a  long  while,  per¬ 
haps  to  become  a  permanent  feature.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  transition  period  it  may  be  a  bene¬ 
fit  to  have  a  stabilizing  influence  of  this 
sort.  It  will  prevent  the  violent  fluctua¬ 


tions  that  would  otherwise  be  possible  and 
it  is  noted  that  the  steel  mills  making  con¬ 
tracts  for  future  deliveries  stipulate  that  the 
Government  price  is  to  prevail  on  tonnage 
that  is  delivered,  even  though,  it  is  indi¬ 
cated,  Government  prices  were  discontinued 
prior  to  fulfillment  of  the  order. 

There  are  some  who  would  be  glad  to  see 
the  Government  stand  behind  the  coal  seller 
as  it  has  stood  behind  the  buyer  in  the  trans¬ 
ition  period  and  see  to  it  that  the  buyer  is 
not  permitted  to  avoid  his  obligations  simply 
because  the  course  of  the  market  is  suddenly 
affected  by  temporary  conditions.  There 
will  now  be  a  letting  down  of  the  bars  with 
respect  to  priority  preference,  zoning  rules, 
etc.,  giving  the  operators  and  wholesale 
dealers  a  freer  hand  in  the  distribution  of 
their  tonnage  and  permitting  more  normal 
competition  among  sellers.  Yet  it  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  many  days  before  we  shall  see  a 
complete  elimination  of  zoning  and  the  re¬ 
turn  to  former  wasteful  use  of  our  rail¬ 
road  facilities  in  “carrying  coals  to  New¬ 
castle.”  And  until  production  costs  show  a 
declining  tendency  the  Government  should 
protect  the  coal  producers  who  have  so  pat¬ 
riotically  adhered  to  the  narrow  margin  of 
profit  allowed  in  certain  instances,  accept¬ 
ing  same  in  good  spirit,  and  not  bothering 
the  Fuel  Administration  with  innumerable 
petitions  for  an  increase  that  might  ap¬ 
propriately  have  been  presented. 

Following  two  small  decreases,  there  has, 
for  the  second  week,  been  recorded  a  sharp 
decline  in  the  estimated  average  production 
per  working  day  of  bituminous  coal  bring¬ 
ing  the  line  of  output,  as  heretofore  pre¬ 
dicted,  close  to  the  joint  line  representing 
the  1916  and  1917  tonnage  figures  and  put¬ 
ting  the  daily  production  a  few  thousand 
tons  (to  be  precise,  34,000  tons)  below  the 
daily  production  required  between  Novem¬ 
ber,  1918,  and  March  31,  1919,  to  make  up 
the  officially  estimated  deficit  for  the  coal 
year  to  date.  This  reflects,  as  is  understood, 
the  results  of  the  influenza  epidemic,  the 
effects  thereof  on  the  railroads  as  well  as 
at  the  mines. 

Fortunately  the  crisis  seems  to  have 
passed.  With  the  relaxation  of  the  stringent 
regulations  at  Washington,  Baltimore  and 
Philadelphia,  it  may  be  said  that  the  danger 
at  those  sorely  pressed  places  has  been  much 
reduced,  but  as  the  epidemic  becomes  less 
severe  in  some  communities  it  becomes 
more  pronounced  in  others,  and  we  may  ex¬ 
pect  to  hear  of  it  as  a  trade  factor  for  many 
days  to  come.  Because  of  the  conditions  that 
have  operated  against  heavy  coal  produc¬ 


tion  and  the  movement  of  a  large  volume  of 
tonnage  to  markets,  buyers  are  cautioned  by 
the  Fuel  Administration  to  neglect  no  op¬ 
portunity,  to  take  in  more  coal  if  they  can 
get  it.  Illustrations  are  not  wanting  of  very 
large  reserves  having  been  laid  in  by  certain 
buyers,  particularly  institutions,  which  nat¬ 
urally  have  the  preference  in  this  connection, 
and  while,  as  ever,  many  of  the  smaller 
buyers  have  been  neglected  or  have  been 
prevented  from  taking  in  reserves  of  coal, 
the  fact  that  so  many  large  buyers  are  ade¬ 
quacy  supplied  will  make  the  situation 
easier  for  the  retail  dealers  in  the  months 
to  come. 

In  the  Middle  West,  always  more  mercurial 
than  other  sections  of  the  country,  the  im¬ 
pression  has  gone  about  that  there  is  a  radi¬ 
cal  change  in  the  conditions  and  some  relax¬ 
ation  of  interest  has  been  noticed  in  the 
demand  for  coal.  In  fact,  some  of  the 
markets  of  that  section  have  been  demand¬ 
ing  less  coal  than  it  has  been  possible  to 
supply,  and  with  the  closing  of  the  lake 
season  it  is  probable  that  a  particularly 
easy  tonnage  situation  will  develop  in  the 
Middle  West  before  the  difficulties  of  the 
winter  season  begin  to  make  themselves 
evident. 

There  is  no  relaxation  in  the  steel  trade. 
That  great  industrial  barometer  continues 
to  give  a  good  account  of  itself  and  it  is 
generally  realized  that  the  demand  for  ma¬ 
terial  for  reconstruction  work  abroad  and 
to  take  care  of  delayed  and  deferred  con¬ 
struction  in  this  country  will  keep  the  mills 
active  for  many  a  long  day  after  the  Govern¬ 
ment  orders  have  been  reduced  in  volume. 
That  fact  gives  point  to  the  demands  of  the 
bituminous  miners,  all  recognizing  the  ne¬ 
cessity  for  a  steady  supply  of  soft  coal  in 
large  volume.  While  their  demands  have 
been  turned  down  twice,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  they  will  get  what  they  want  when  they 
really  assert  themselves.  And  some  even  go 
so  far  as  to  ask  if  the  anthracite  men  will, 
want  another  increase  after  the  bituminous 
miners  get  their  prospective  raise. 

In  the  hard  coal  trade  the  demand  for  the 
domestic  sizes  continues  well  ahead  of  the 
supply,  due  largely,  of  course,  to  the  evi¬ 
dent  desire  of  a  great  many  consumers  to 
secure  their  full  winter  supply  prior  to  the 
advent  of  actual  winter  weather,  but  under 
the  careful  management  of  those  in  author¬ 
ity  distribution  is  being  made  carefully,  and 
in  the  great  majority  of  places,  everyone  is 
getting  enough  to  run  along  on.  There  is, 
in  general,  little  or  no  hardship  because  of 
the  actual  lack  of  coal,  although,  naturally, 
the  retail  dealers  could  operate  to  much 
better  advantage  did  they  have  a  more  lib¬ 
eral  supply  on  hand,  to  permit  them  to  regu¬ 
late  their  deliveries  to  the  best  advantage 
and  keep  the  ever-present  factor  of  over¬ 
head  expenses  down  to  a  moderate  per  ton 
basis. 

There  is  less  confusion  with  regard  to 
transportation  affairs  and  the  assurances 
of  the  Railroad  Administration,  along  with 
those  of  the  Fuel  Administration,  give  a 
more  optimistic  tone  to  trade  comment. 
But,  after  all,  it  is  better  to  have  supplies 
actually  in  hand  and  not  have  to  rely  upon 
promises,  to  be  followed  later,  if  they  fail, 
by  statistics  and  that  shifting  of  responsi¬ 
bility  so  aptly  covered  by  the  phrase  “pass¬ 
ing  the  buck.”  The  supply  of  domestic  fuel 
directly  affects  the  personal  welfare  of  the 
people.  It  is  a  proposition  concerning  which 
excuses  and  explanations  are  futile. 
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Trade  Conditions  at  New  York. 


The  Chicago  Market. 


Anthracite  Receipts  Lighter,  Partly  on  Account  of  Holiday  Slow-Down  at  the  Piers — 
Bituminous  Market  Quiet,  with  Demand  and  Supply  About  Evenly  Matched. 


Congestion  of  Bitumincfus  Supplies  Becomes 
More  Acute  as  Result  of  Mild  Weather. 


In  the  producing  end  of  the  anthracite  trade  in¬ 
terest  this  week  has  centered  largely  on  the  question 
of  new  prices,  and  the  delay  incidental  to  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  same  also  kept  the  retail  trade  in 
uncertainty.  Probably  those  who  did  not  read  the 
wage-increase  announcement  very  carefully  will  be 
surprised  that  the  price  advance  is  only  $1.05.  While 
at  first  glance  it  looked  as  if  the  mine  workers  had 
secured  a  tremendous  raise,  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
increases  are  based  on  the  wage  scale  established  in 
the  spring  of  1916,  which  was  revised  upwards  on 
two  separate  occasions  in  1917,  so  that  the  third  and 
latest  advance  is  really  much  smaller  than  appears 
on  the  surface. 

In  the  long  run  the  advance  will  prove  to  be  a 
good  thing  for  all  concerned,  including  the  public, 
for  under  existing  circumstances  higher  wages  are 
the  best  guarantee  of  sustained  production.  Opera¬ 
tors,  labor  leaders  and  Government  officials  are 
agreed  on  that  point.  In  other  years  it  was  a  well- 
known  fact  that  higher  wages  often  meant  less  work 
on  the  part  of  a  certain  element  of  the  miners,  but 
it  is  not  apt  to  turn  out  that  way  this  year  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  new  spirit  which  is  impelling  the  men 
to  work  regularly  as  a  patriotic  duty.  Moreover, 
committees  are  on  watch  at  all  collieries  to  see  that 
there  is  no  let-up  by  reason  of  increased  prosperity. 
Higher  wages  were  needed  to  check  the  exodus  of 
mine  workers  to  war  industries  and  shipyards  and  to 
insure  the  success  of  the  movement  to  start  a  back- 
flow  to  the  coal  fields. 

With  the  wage  increase  operating,  to  help  the 
labor  supply,  and  the  influenza  epidemic  on  the  wane, 
the  outlook  is  good  for  a  heavier  production  this 
month  than  last.  As  yet,  however,  health  conditions 
have  not  improved  sufficiently  to  be  reflected  in  in¬ 
creased  shipments.  In  fact  the  anthracite  tonnage 
handled  over  the  harbor  piers  this  week  has  been 
1,000  cars  below  last,  but  this  was  largely  due  to 
the  dumpings  on  Election  Day  having  been  less  than 
25  per  cent  of  the  normal. 

Significant  of  local  conditions  is  the  fact  that  in 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  city  retail  yards  were  closed 
on  Election  Day.  The  weather  was  cold  and  raw, 
yet  emergency  deliveries  were  not  necessary  to  pre¬ 
vent  discomfort.  The  dealers  are  clamoring  for 
more  stove  and  chestnut,  but  the  great  bulk  of  the 
orders  on  their  books  represent  future  requirements. 
Small  orders  from  people  who  need  coal  right  away 
are  filled  promptly  in  nearly  all  cases,  the  only  ex¬ 
ceptions  being  in  a  few  outlying  sections  in  Brook¬ 
lyn  and  Queens,  where  there  have  not  been  enough 
new  yards  opened  to  keep  pace  with  growth  in  popu¬ 
lation. 

The  cutting  down  in  the  shipment  of  steam  sizes 
is  welcomed  by  the  retailers,  since  their  customers 
are  well  stocked  and  they  also  have  good  reserves 
in  their  own  yards.  Barley  and  screenings  still  con¬ 
tinue  to  crowd  the  market  rather  hard,  and  some 
grades  of  rice  are  in  over-supply.  No.  1  buckwheat 
is  easy,  but  is  moving  better  than  the  smaller  sizes. 
Pea  is  also  easy,  compared  with  the  larger  sizes,  al¬ 
though  the  tonnage  is  being  readily  absorbed. 

The  Bituminous  Trade. 

The  bituminous  market  can  be  described  in  one 
word— quiet.  Setting  aside  the  bunker  trade,  there 
is  little  spot  demand.  There  is  also  little  free  coal, 
most  of  the  tonnage  in  the  commercial  pools  having 
been  shipped  on  contracts  and  old  orders.  So  the 
market  is  in  a  well-balanced  condition  for  the  time 
being,  production  having  been  curtailed  sufficiently  to 
prevent  over-production  and  not  enough  to  create  a 
shortage.  What  the  next  change  will  be  is  some- 
tning  which  everybody  may  guess,  but  which  no  one 
can  forecast  with  any  certainty.  The  situation  is 
comparable  to  that  which  existed  at  the  outbreak 
of  war  four  years  ago.  Only  on  that  historic  occa¬ 
sion  have  there  been  so  many  conflicting  influences 
at  work  to  becloud  the  future. 

Among  things  that  will  affect  the  market  are  the 


slowing  down  or  discontinuance  of  war  industries, 
the  weather,  the  permanent  loss  of  an  unknown  num¬ 
ber  of  mine  workers  who  have  died  and  will  die  in 
the  epidemic,  and  the  success  or  failure  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  to  persuade  miners  now  employed  in  other 
lines  of  industry  to  return  to  their  former  vocation. 
The  possibility  of  labor  troubles  as  a  result  of  the 
refusal  to  grant  the  bituminous  miners  a  wage  in¬ 
crease,  while  giving  one  to  the  anthracite  men,  is 
also  being  discussed  in  trade  circles. 

The  railroad  situation  is  so  well  in  hand  that  it 
seems  certain  the  roads  will  be  able  to  transport  all 
the  coal  the  market  can  absorb  or  the  mines  pro¬ 
duce  except  in  brief  periods  of  bad  weather.  So, 
in  ihe  absence  of  a  strike  or  a  turn  for  the  worse 
in  the  labor  shortage  such  as  is  not  in  sight  at  pres¬ 
ent,  there  is  at  least  a  possibility  of  the  trade  getting 
back  on  a  competitive  footing  in  the  not  distant  fu¬ 
ture.  Operators  and  jobbers  are  giving  serious 
thought  to  how  well  prepared  they  are  for  such  an 
outcome. 

It  is  found,  in  the  first  place,  that  there  has  been 
quite  a  disruption  of  business  relations  as  a  result 
of  war  conditions.  Operators  who  have  had  a  large 
share  of  their  output  taken  by  the  Government  or 
distributed  by  the  Fuel  Administration  have  been 
unable  to  supply  their  regular  trade.  To  an  even 
greater  extent  jobbers  have  lost  old  customers 
through  inability  to  supply  them.  Consumers  who 
have  had  to  establish  new  sources  of  supply  will 
in  many  cases  be  slow  to  change  back,  and  this  will 
necessitate  a  lot  of  hustling  to  create  new  outlets 
for  tonnage  that  finds  its  way  back  to  normal  chan¬ 
nels. 

Jobbers  are  also  faced  with  the  prospect  of  being 
called  upon  to  take  a  heavy  tonnage  they  have  con¬ 
tracted  to  buy  at  a  time  when  they  will  be  hard 
pressed  to  dispose  of  it.  When  consumers  were 
clamoring  for  coal  the  Fuel  Administration  dis¬ 
tributed  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  which  opera¬ 
tors  had  contracted  to  sell  to  jobbers,  and  is  still 
doing  so.  The  latter  have  been  deprived  of  this 
coal  at  a  time  when  they  could  have  used  it  to  good 
advantage.  When  conditions  change,  so  that  the 
Fuel_  Administration  no  longer  gives  the  operators 
consignments  on  this  tonnage,  the  producers  will 
naturally  want  to  turn  it  over  to  the  jobbers  who 
contracted  for  it  months  ago  at  the  Gvernment 
price.  The  market  may  have  changed  by  that  time 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  jobbers  will  be  unable  to 
dispose  of  this  coal  except  at  a  loss.  These  are  a 
few  of  the  problems  which  face  the  trade  as  the  end 
ot  the  war  approaches. 


Coal  Tonnage  of  New  York  Harbor 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  number  of 
cars  of  anthracite  and  bituminous  handled  over  all 
the  railroad  coal  piers  in  New  York  harbor  for  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  past,  as  reported  by  the  Director  of  Tide¬ 
water  Coal  Traffic: 


Week  of 

September  5-11  . 

September  12-18 

September  19-25  . 

September  26-October  2.  . . 

October  3-9  . 

October  10-16  . 

October  17-23  . 

October  24-30  . 

October  31-November  6.... 


Anthracite. 
•  7,009 
.  6,481 
.  6,686 
.  6,820 
.  6,047 
.  6,072 
.  5,509 
.  6,377 
5,378 


Bituminous. 

7,739 

6,993 

7,131 

7,586 

5,705 

6,499 

6,404 

6,316 

6,427 


It  is  said  that  over  a  million  dollars  have  been 
spent  in  this  country  in  trying  to  devise  means  for 
converting  peat  into  a  marketable  fuel,  but  so  far 
as  can  be  learned  the  experiments  do  not  hold  out 
much  promise  of  early  success. 


The  man  who  pays  as  he  goes  hates  to  see  an¬ 
other  fellow  traveling  on  a  pass. 


Continued  warm  weather  the  last  week  has  caused 
congestion  in  the  bituminous  market  to  become  more 
acute.  While  there  have  been  frosty  nights,  it  has 
warmed  up  during  the  day  and  there  are  thousands 
of  Chicagoans  who  have  not  yet  started  their  heating 
plants.  It  has  been  an  unusually  mild  autumn.  The 
Fuel  Administration  is  admittedly  somewhat  worried 
about  the  disposition  of  the  immense  tonnage  of 
coal  now  coming  from  the  Illinois  mines. 

One  Chicago  concern,  the  largest  in  the  city,  has 
300,000  tons  of  bituminous  now  in  storage  in  its  re¬ 
tail  yards.  It  can  take  no -more  until  the  retail 
consumers  who  are  still  unstocked  begin  to  buy,  and 
the  only  class  still  in  the  market  is  the  class  of  hand 
to  mouth  buyers  who  refuse  to  think  of  coal  even 
in  war  times  until  a  cold  snap  comes.  The  fact 
that  dealers  generally  have  stocked  up  to  capacity 
has  prevented  the  letter  of  Raymond  E.  Durham, 
urging  that  no  orders  be  cancelled,  from  having 
much  effect. 

The  grip  epidemic  is  dying  out  in  Chicago  and  in 
the  coal  fields  which  were  affected.  The  decreased 
production  of  bituminous  due  to  the  epidemic  has 
not  been  accurately  estimated,  but  it  is  of  small  con¬ 
cern  under  the  present  conditions.  The  prospect  of 
a  reduction  in  the  Illinois  anthracite  quota  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  influenza  in  the  East  is  far  more  serious. 

A  hile  in  theory  two-thirds  of  the  supply  of  1916— 
1917  is  to  be  given  to  dealers,  and  by  them  to  con¬ 
sumers,  many  dealers  have  received  considerably  less 
than  one-third  so  far.  One  of  the  largest  dealers, 
for  example,  in  the  first  26  days  of  October,  1917, 
received  47,000  tons  of  anthracite,  and  in  the  same 
time  this  year  received  only  5,600  tons. 

Anthracite  Program  May  Be  Upset. 

If  anthracite  shipments  are  still  further  slowed  up 
as  a  result  of  reduced  production,  a  large  proportion 
of  the  orders  now  on  the  dealers’  books  will  be  un¬ 
filled.  The  aim  of  the  Fuel  Administration  is  now 
to  give  every  consumer  a  part  of  his  supply  by 
Christmas.  When  this  aim  was  adopted  two  months 
ago,  it  accompanied  an  order  forbidding  the  use  of 
anthracite  coal  before  Christmas.  The  regulations 
governing  delivery  of  anthracite  have  been  revised 
half  a  dozen  times  by  the  Fuel  Administration,  each 
time  being  made  stricter.  It  was  thought  the  last 
would  suffice,  but  it  now  looks  as  though  it  would 
be  impossible  to  start  filling  all  orders  even  by 
Christmas. 

The  provision  of  storage  piles  under  the  rules  of 
the  Fuel  Administration  permitting  prepared  sizes 
of  bituminous  to  be  sold  to  all  classes  of  indus¬ 
trial  consumers  has  proceeded  with  excellent  re¬ 
sults.  An  official  of  the  Administration  stated  that 
all  industrials,  both  essential  and  non-essential,  were 
now  well  stocked.  Large  quantities  of  coal  continue 
to  move  into  Michigan. 

The  imminence  of  peace  is  causing  a  good  deal 
of  discussion  in  the  trade,  but  there  is  no  general 
agreement  as  to  the  effect  which  may  be  expected 
in  the  coal  market  when  peace  is  declared.  Some 
believe  it  would  cause  an  immediate  reduction  in  in¬ 
dustrial  consumption,  due  to  the  cancellation  of  war 
orders,  but  the  general  opinion  is  that  in  the  Middle 
West  the  market  would  not  be  materially  affected 
this  winter. 


The  City  of  Baltimore,  in  view  of  the  coal  short¬ 
age,  is  seriously  considering  buying  a  lot  of  3,500 
cords  of  wood  to  sell  to  small  consumers.  William 
H.  Medford,  clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Dorches¬ 
ter  County,  Md.,  has  offered  this  wood,  70  per  cent 
oak,  at  a  wharf  on  the  Honga  River,  at  $7  a  cord 
his  would  bring  the  cost  to  about  $12  a  cord  to 
the  city  delivered,  whereas  such  wood  now  sells 
at  $22  a  cord.  The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R  R  has 
offered  to  lend  barges  free  of  charge  to  be  towed 
!>y  !be  C,ty  tuS’  “Baltimore,”  and  this  would 
still  further  cut  the  cost  delivered  in  Baltimore. 
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Baltimore  Market  Review. 

Coal  Business  May  Soon  Be  on  Competitive 
Basis — Embargo  at  Canton. 

With  peace  apparently  comparatively  near  and 
•with  the  impression  abroad  that  the  functions  of  the 
Fuel  Administration  must  end  with  the  signing  of 
the  document  ending  the  war,  as  provided  under  the 
Lever  act,  the  coal  trade  here  is  speculating  on  what 
will  happen.  That  the  coal  business  will  soon  be 
back  on  a  strictly  competitive  basis  is  the  general 
impression,  and  while  changes  will  not  be  so  drastic 
in  hard  coal  lines  big  things  are  predicted  for  the 
bituminous  world. 

Not  only  is  the  coal  trade  discussing  the  situation, 
but  the  impression  is  undoubtedly  abroad  in  busi¬ 
ness  circles  that  with  the  coming  of  peace  and  the 
cancellation  of  many  contracts  for  war  work  that 
coal  will  be  more  plentiful  than  under  the  era  of 
Government  supervision  of  distribution.  The  result 
is  that  the  past  week  especially,  while  seeing  light 
shipments  here,  has  not  witnessed  any  great  rush  for 
coal.  Everybody  seems  contented  to  go  along  on  a 
moderate  supply.  The  number  of  appeals  to  the 
Fuel  Administrator  dwindled  for  this  reason,  and 
also  possibly  because  purchasing  agents  under  the 
new  rules  of  the  National  Fuel  Administration  are 
afraid  to  carry  their  appeals  for  coal  to  the  local 
administration  and  then  lose  the  commission  by  hav¬ 
ing  mines  bill  direct.  Instead  they  are  now  as  far 
as  possible  trying  to  persuade  customers  to  await 
the  regular  movement  to  their  account  outside  of 
requisitioned  coal. 

A  disappointment  came  in  the  week  due  to  a  con¬ 
gestion  at  the  Canton  pier,  where  all  local  coal  is 
handled  for  tide  and  harbor  business.  An  embargo 
of  three  days  was  slapped  on  the  pier,  the  result  of 
an  over-stocking  there  of  coal  for  shipping  board 
account  and  for  the  account  of  Pool  11,  which  is 
for  coal  sent  local  public  service  corporations  direct 
by  the  National  Fuel  Administration.  The  embargo 
also  shut  off  the  supply  of  Pool  18,  which  takes  care 
of  local  harbor  supply  for  cargo  vessels  and  water¬ 
front  plants,  and  at  a  time  when  there  was  little 
coal  at  the  pier  for  that  account  and  when  it  was 
badly  needed.  The  embargo  was  finally  lifted  Elec¬ 
tion  Day. 

Hope  for  Sufficient  Coal. 

The  local  Fuel  Administration  is  talking  of  its 
hope  that  everybody  can  now  be  cared  for  with  a 
little  hard  coal  before  real  suffering  results.  The 
dealers  are  more  and  more  adopting  a  plan  of  de¬ 
livering  only  limited  amounts  in  order  to  make  the 
coal  go  around  a  little  better,  but  some  are  still 
sticking  to  two-thirds  delivery  in  cases.  It  is  not 
figured  that  an  end,  more  or  less  abrupt  to  the  Fuel 
Administrative  authority,  would  now  have  any  mate¬ 
ria!  effect  one  way  or  the  other  on  the  domestic 
situation.  The  mines  would  probably  endeavor  to 
fill  out  the  state  allotments  as  originally  laid  down, 
at  least  until  such  time  as  Government  contract  cuts 
would  allow  a  larger  distribution  of  hard  coal  to  any 
particular  section  than  originally  planned.  The  en¬ 
tire  anthracite  trade  is  so  well  organized  that  not 
much  upset  is  expected  under  any  circumstances. 

Receipts  continue  light  as  compared  with  urgent 
need  as  viewed  by  dealers,  and  the  sections  of  the 
city  which  sell  in  smaller  lots  are  particularly  illy 
supplied.  The  trade  all  last  week  was  talking  of  a 
new  anthracite  schedule  after  election.  It  was  fig¬ 
ured  that  the  Fuel  Administration  would  announce 
sometime  before  the  middle  of  this  month  the  new 
plan  to  care  for  the  latest  advance  in  wages  to  hard 
coal  miners.  The  nearness  of  this  schedule  was  in¬ 
dicated  by  some  producers  failing  to  bill,  apparently 
under  the  assumption  that  the  order  for  new  prices 
when  issued  might  be  retroactive  to  November  1. 
Dealers  here  say  that  the  retail  trade  can  not  stand 
any  part  of  the  increase  being  saddled  on  their  shoul¬ 
ders,  while  Fuel  Administrative  forces  here  claim 
that  the  producers,  in  view  of  constantly  mounting 
costs  of  production,  can  not  be  expected  to  carry  the 
burden.  .  The  result  is  that  the  trade  expected  that 
the  consuming  public  would  have  to  carry  the  latest 
Government  concession  to  labor. 


Conditions  at  Pittsburgh. 

Influenza  an  Important  Hindrance  to  Mine 
Operation — Lake  Shipments  Move 
Steadily. 

Coal  production  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  shewed 
a  remarkable  falling  off  the  past  week,  due  to  the 
inroads  that  the  influenza  epidemic  is  making  upon 
the  miners  of  the  district.  The  health  officials  and 
operating  companies  are  agreed  in  their  estimates 
that  fully  25  per  cent,  of  the  coal  mining  force  are 
more  or  less  under  the  influence  of  the  dread 
scourge,  whose  mortality  rate  has  shown  a  decided 
upward  tendency.  Within  the  past  few  days  some 
of  the  large  mines  of  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.  were 
practically  idle  due  to  the  great  number  of  men  on 
the  sick  list.  Another  handicap  at  mines  where  op¬ 
erations  were  better  was  the  shortage  of  cars  due 
to  the  fact  that  a  number  of  freight  train  crews  were 
marked  for  sickness.  It  was  stated  that  at  one  mine 
there  was  a  loss  of  over  500  cars  of  coal  due  to  the 
inability  to  get  either  cars  or  men. 

A  saving  tendency  of  the  situation  was  noted  in 
the  weather  conditions  that  were  not  conducive  to 
the  need  of  coal.  This  aided  the  situation  to  the 
extent  that  lake  shipments,  such  as  they  were,  were 
enabled  to  go  forward  with  a  fair  degree  of  reg¬ 
ularity.  The  largest  lake  shipper  in  the  district  has 
announced  that  there  is  a  great  quantity  of  coal  yet 
required  to  be  shipped  to  the  Northwest  to  meet 
the  usual  winter  requirements. 

Another  optimistic  turn  in  the  coal  trade  is  noted 
in  the  apparent  conclusion  of  hostilities  overseas. 
This  will  have  the  effect  of  curtailing  to  some  de¬ 
gree  the  urgent  demand  for  fuel  for  war  purposes. 
On  the  whole,  as  far  as  this  phase  of  the  coal  mar¬ 
ket  is  concerned  the  operators  here  are  satisfied  that 
it  will  inure  to  their  benefit  inasmuch  as  the  demand 
for  fuel  for  the  industrial  establishments  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  will  be  larger  than  ever.  It  is  hinted  that  with 
the  end  of  the  war  in  sight  the  matter  of  stocking 
up  coal  by  the  various  industries,  especially  those 


in  the  semi-essential  class,  will  not  be  so  serious  a 
problem  to  adjust  by  the  local  Fuel  Administration. 

Domestic  trade  is  below  the  normal  for  this  time 
of  the  year  as  the  weather  conditions  thus  far  have 
not  justified  an  urgent  demand  for  coal.  In  many 
instances  householders  obeyed  the  injunction  of  the 
Fuel  Administration  officials  to  put  in  their  coal 
during  the  summer. 

In  the  Connellsville  coke  region  no  class  of  labor 
utilized  in  that  industry  has  escaped  the  ravages  of 
the  influenza  plague.  A  survey  of  the  field  made  by 
the  Fayette  County  Red  Cross  revealed  actual  alarm¬ 
ing  conditions  in  certain  sections  of  the  region. 
Everything  possible  is  being  done  to  afford  relief, 
the  operating  companies  heeding  no  expense. 


Duluth-Superior  Market. 


Hard  Coal  Shortage  Is  Anticipated — Drastic 
Measures  to  Relieve  Situation. 

According  to  the  latest  official  reports  there  will 
be  a  serious  hard  coal  shortage  in  the  Northwest 
next  winter  despite  all  efforts  that  have  been  made 
to  anticipate  and  remedy  such  a  condition.  How¬ 
ever,  there  is  a  good  supply  of  the  soft  product, 
which  will  go  a  long  way  toward  relieving  the  situa¬ 
tion. 

The  movement  of  soft  coal  from  the  Lake  Erie 
docks  to  the  Head  of  the  Lakes  during  October  was 
in  good  volume,  aggregating  2,215,000  tons  over  the 
same  period  last  year.  The  run  of  hard  coal  con¬ 
tinued  disappointing,  however,  showing  a  falling  off 
of  55,000  tons.  For  the  season  up  to  November  §  a 
decrease  of  370,941  tons  was  recorded  in  hard  coal, 
but  bituminous  receipts  were  liberal,  showing  a  gain 
of  822,194  tons  being  registered. 

With  the  present  favorable  weather  conditions 
prevailing,  operators  are  counting  upon  a  heavy 
movement  of  coal  to  the  Head  of  the  Lakes  in 
November.  The  order  has  gone  out  from  the  Fuel 
Administration  to  speed  up  shipments  to  this  mar¬ 
ket  in  order  that  the  needs  of  the  Northwest  may 
be  provided  before  the  close  of  navigation. 
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Trade  at  Philadelphia. 


Delay  in  Fixing  Anthracite  Pfices  Causes 
Some  Little  Confusion 

The  trade  is  considerably  shaken  up  over  the  new 
wage  order,  by  which  National  Fuel  Administrator 
Garfield  increased  the  wages  of  the  miners  by  $1  a 
day  on  an  average.  The  fact  that  the  miners  re¬ 
ceived  an  increase  was  no  surprise,  although  every 
one  had  been  led  to  believe  that  it  would  be  a  heavier 
one  that  it  turned  out  to  be.  The  peculiar  part  of 
the  entire  transaction  is  that  no  new  schedule  of 
wholesale  prices  was  fixed  at  the  time  of  the  hand¬ 
ing  down  of  the  new  wage  order.  As  a  consequence 
on  account  of  the  wage  schedule  going  into  effect 
on  the  1st  inst.,  all  shipments  of  coal  from  and  after 
that  date  will  take  new  prices,  whatever  they  may 
be  when  decided  upon. 

This  places  the  retail  interests  in  a  somewhat  odd 
situation,  for  they  are  compelled  to  sell  coal  at  the 
old  fixed  retail  price  without  actually  knowing  what 
the  coal  is  to  cost  them.  There  is  a  rumor  of  a 
hitch  over  the  mines  prices  between  the  operators 
and  the  Government,  which  was  not  adjusted  in  time 
to  make  the  announcement  on  November  1,  although 
it  was  felt  expedient  to  announce  the  increase  to 
the  miners  at  that  time.  The  retailers  for  the  first 
few  days  in  the  month  have  been  placed  in  the  odd 
position  of  not  being  particularly  anxious  to  do  busi¬ 
ness  inasmuch  as  most  of  their  coal  is  sold  on  the 
cash  basis  these  days. 

The  .supply  recently  has  not  greatly  improved  on 
thi  most  wanted  sizes — stove  and  nut.  With  the 
turning  of  the  weather  from  unseasonably  warm  to 
seasonable  temperatures,  there  was  an  increased  de¬ 
mand  for  coal ;  but  the  old  insistence  upon  the  fa¬ 
vorite  sizes  still  persists.  It  must  be  said,  however, 
that  the  tonnage  of  these  two  sizes  is  greater  than 
has  been  customary  for  this  time  of  the  year,  but 
owing  to  the  increased  needs  of  this  territory  the 
amount  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand.  Egg 
coal  continues  in  most  plentiful  supply,  and  it  is 
surprising  the  amount  of  pea  coal  that  has  lately 
come  to  this  market  and  most  dealers  are  able  to 
meet  all  calls  for  this  size,  and  in  many  cases  their 
receipts  are  greater  than  the  tonnage  being  sent  out 
of  the  yards. 

Steam  Sizes  All  Easy. 

The  situation  in  the  anthracite  steam  sizes  is 
really  remarkable.  It  has  come  to  the  point  where 
all  companies  can  meet  almost  any  calls  for  all  sizes 
except  buckwheat,  and  even  this  size  can  be  had  in 
moderate  quantity  by  new  trade.  Some  companies 
are  really  having  difficulty  to  dispose  of  rice  and 
barley.  The  larger  companies  being  provided  with 
large  storage  yards  are,  of  course,  in  better  shape 
to  handle  the  surplus  tonnage  and  are  turning  it 
into  these  yards.  There  is  not  the  least  doubt  that 
it  will  be  called  for  before  the  end  of  the  winter, 
yet  the  storage  of  these  sizes  entails  additional  ex¬ 
pense,  and  the  necessary  labor  to  handle  it  is  hard 
to  procure  at  this  time. 

On  account  of  the  comparative  freeness  of  steam 
coals,  the  fuel  authorities  have  issued  an  order  al¬ 
lowing  golf  and  country  clubs  to  lay  in  stocks  of 
small  steam  sizes,  and  instead  of  their  being  com¬ 
pelled  to  close  down  on  December  1,  as  they  had 
been  ordered,  many  of  them  will  be  able  to  keep 
going  by  the  use  of  these  sizes.  However,  they  will 
not  be  allowed  to  use  any  prepared  sizes. 

Bituminous  in  Full  Supply. 

Plenty  of  coal  is  still  the  report  from  the  bitumi¬ 
nous  shippers.  While  the  tonnage  still  shows  the 
effects  of  the  ravages  of  the  influenza  epidemic  in 
the  soft  coal  region,  which  is  just  passing  its  height, 
yet  there  is  more  than  enough  coming  to  this  market 
to  meet  the  demand.  All  the  industries  which  had 
been  under  restrictions  as  to  coal  continue  to  take 
in  every  car  they  can  get,  and  many  of  them  have 
enough  to  see  them  through  the  best  part  of  the 
winter. 

.  TllIS  condition  has  produced  quite  a  little  activity 
in  the  strictly  brokerage  houses,  as  they  are  getting 
more  co.al  to  handle  and  there  is  at  last  just  the 


least  bit  of  competition  in  placing  coal.  No  one  ex¬ 
pects  that  this  can  last  for  any  appreciable  length 
of  time.  All  in  all,  the  bituminous  trade  can  feel 
greatly  gratified  at  the  manner  in  which  they  have 
met  the  Government’s  call  for  increased  production. 


West  Virginia  Conditions. 


More  Cars  in  Some  Districts  Bring  About 
Slight  Up-Turn  in  Production. 

Charleston,  W.  Va.,  Nov.  7. — Recovery  to  a  lim¬ 
ited  extent  from  the  production  slump,  brought  about 
by  Spanish  influenza,  was  noted  last  week,  although 
there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  epidemic  has 
abated.  On  the  contrary,  conditions  are  worse  than 
at  any  time.  Increases  in  some  districts  have  come 
about  through  a  betterment  of  car  service. 

No  relief  from  the  long-continued  car  shortage  in 
the  Fairmont  region  was  experienced  last  week.  The 
innumerable  cases  of  illness  made  it  impossible  to 
make  any  headway  in  getting  out  coal  and  the  in¬ 
ferior  car  service  served  to  make  matters  worse. 
Not  more  than  half  the  number  of  cars  required  for 
all  mines  have  been  furnished  of  late.  Consequently 
the  production  loss  has  been  very  heavy — from  35,000 
to  40,000  tons  a  day. 

The  epidemic  has  interfered  with  operations  in  the 
Pocahontas  and  Tug  River  districts  just  as  it  has 
elsewhere.  Yet  even  in  the  face  of  very  adverse 
conditions  the  output  each  week  has  not  been  much 
under  the  maximum  or  about  465,000  tons  per  week. 
The  two  districts  have  fallen  short  in  their  plans 
to  produce  2,000,000  tons  of  coal  in  October  only 
because  of  the  prevalence  of  the  influenza. 

Contrary  to  general  expectations,  there  was  an 
increase  in  the  output  of  the  Kanawha  region  last 
week,  even  though  there  was  more  sickness  among 
the  miners  than  was  the  case  the  week  before.  The 
mines,  or  such  of  them  as  had  enough  men  to  oper¬ 
ate  efficiently,  were  enabled  to  increase  production 
because  of  an  improvement  in  the  car  supply  on  the 
C.  &  O.  The  loss  in  hours  from  car  shortage  was 
reduced  to  185  hours,  that  due  to  labor  shortage 
being  1,331  hours.  Working  5,478  hours,  miners 
produced  180,368  tons  of  coal,  as  compared  with 
148,000  tons  for  the  preceding  week. 

More  coal  was  produced  in  the  Winding  Gulf  dis¬ 
trict  than  during  the  previous  week,  even  with  in¬ 
fluenza  handicapping  many  mines.  The  Virginian 
Railway  was  able,  however,  to  maintain  its  car 
supply,  which  enabled  the  miners  to  work  without 
a  break. 

In  the  New  River  field  there  was  also  an  increase 
in  tonnage,  though  influenza  had  obtained  -a  foot¬ 
hold  in  the  district.  In  gross  tons  the  increase  in  the 
Winding  Gulf  district  was  4,562,  and  in  the  New 
River  field  6,711,  a  total  of  12,648  tons  for  the  two 
districts. 


Indiana  Trade  Conditions. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Nov.  7.— Although  the  200  or 
more  Indiana  mines  reporting  to  the  District  Repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration  showed 
a  falling  off  in  tonnage  for  the  week  ending  October 
26,  in  comparison  to  the  previous  week,  the  prob¬ 
abilities  are  that  the  October  tonnage  will  be  the 
largest  in  the  history  of  Indiana  mining. 

Influenza  and  a  short  car  supply  were  the  two 
factors  against  record  production  for  the  week.  The 
tonnage  hoisted  was  643,399  tons,  as  against  666,665 
tons  for  the  previous  week. 

According  to  reports  received  from  sanitary  of¬ 
ficers,  the  scourge  is  abating  rapidly.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  the  disease  cut  production  and  delivery 
at  least  25  per  cent,  in  this  part  of  the  country  over 
a  period  of  a  few  weeks. 

Demand  for  coal  in  prepared  sizes  keeps  up  and 
the  market  is  firm.  Southern  Indiana  operators  re¬ 
port  a  good  trade  and  dealers  in  domestic  coal  and 
jobbers  in  steam  sizes  say  they  have  all  the  business 
they  can  handle  at  the  present  time.  Many  indus¬ 
trial  plants  are  increasing  the  sizes  of  their  reserve 
piles  for  the  winter.  ' 


Conditions  at  Detroit. 


Falling  Off  in  Receipts  Is  Accompanied  by 
Lessening  of  Demand. 

Efforts  to  crowd  into  the  closing  weeks  of  naviga¬ 
tion  as  heavy  a  movement  of  bituminous  coal  as 
possible  to  the  Head  of  the  Lakes  and  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  production  due  to  ravages  of  Spanish  in¬ 
fluenza,  are  among  causes  mentioned  by  Detroit 
jobbers  as  leading  to  curtailment  of  shipments  into 
the  local  territory. 

The  falling  off  in  receipts,  however,  is  apparently 
offset  by  a  shrinkage  in  demand  both  from  consum¬ 
ers  of  steam  coal  and  from  dealers  supplying  the 
domestic  trade.  The  jobbers  say  many  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  consumers  of  steam  coal  have  acquired  reserves 
of  considerable  magnitude  and  now  seem  inclined  to 
reduce  these  storage  piles.  There  is  a  theory,  too, 
that  quite  a  number  of  manufacturing  plants  are 
burdened  with  coal  from  Indiana  and  Illinois  and 
find  themselves  not  in  position  to  buy  a  better  grade 
of  coal  until  their  present  stocks  are  cleared  away. 

Smaller  consumers  of  steam  coal  are  handicapped 
in  having  little  space  in  which  to  store  coal.  The 
opinion  is  expressed  that  some  of  the  small  buyers 
are  destined  to  experience  a  shock  before  long,  when 
they  discover  that  coal  is  not  forthcoming  promptly 
to  renew  stocks.  It  has  been  the  custom  of  Detroit 
jobbers  to  provide  for  such  emergencies  by  having 
coal  consigned  to  themselves,  which  would  be  avail¬ 
able  for  placing  with  customers  whose  supply  is 
running  low. 

Disadvantages  of  Direct  Shipments. 

Regulations  of  the  Railroad  Administration  plac¬ 
ing  restrictions  on  reconsignment  and  requiring  a 
special  permit  for  switching  cars  in  the  local  termi¬ 
nal  district  have  created  obstacles  which,  the  job¬ 
bers  say,  will  prevent  their  continuing  this  helpful 
service  to  their  customers.  It  is  feared  that  in  the 
case  of  the  small  consumers  with  little  storage  space, 
the  substitution  of  the  plan  of  getting  coal  by  direct 
shipment  from  the  mines  is  likely  to  work  out  un¬ 
satisfactorily,  either  because  of  arrivals  being  de¬ 
layed  beyond  the  time  when  coal  is  needed  to  re¬ 
new  supplies,  or  by  the  bunching  of  cars  bringing 
more  coal  at  one  time  than  the  small  plants  have  ac¬ 
commodations  to  handle,  likely  resulting  in  accrual 
of  vexatious  demurrage  charges.. 

The  situation  of  some  of  the  retail  dealers  is  very 
unsatisfactory.  Following  the  advice  of  the  Fuel 
Administration,  retailers  are  reported  to  have 
stocked  up  heavily  with  run  of  mine,  because  they 
were  unable  to  obtain  coal  more  desirable  for  house¬ 
hold  use.  With  insufficient  labor  at  hand,  coal  has 
not  been  properly  piled  in  the  yards  and  in  some 
it  is  strewed  where  it  was  thrown  off  the  cars, 
presenting  an  obstacle  to  delivery  of  clean  coal. 

Domestic  buyers,  finding  supplies  on  hand  not  to 
their  liking,  and  hopeful  of  getting  anthracite  are 
holding  off.  The  retailers  consequently  are  apa¬ 
thetic  about  adding  to  their  stocks. 

There  was  a  larger  movement  of  anthracite  into 
Detroit  last  month  than  was  originally  scheduled. 
The  increase  for  the  month  is  to  be  offset,  how¬ 
ever,  by  a  reduction  in  later  shipments.  Not  all  the 
65,000  orders  from  owners  of  base-burners  have 
yet  been  filled.  When  delivery  has  been  made  of 
two  tons  to  each,  the  State  Fuel  Administrator’s 
program  calls  for  distribution  among  these  consum¬ 
ers  of  two  tons  additional. 


There  will  be  no  national  order  issued  regulating 
the  opening  and  closing  hours  of  offices,  stores  and 
other  mercantile  establishments,  and  places  of  amuse¬ 
ment  because  present  coal  conditions  do  not  justify 
such  an  order.  This  is  the  decision  reached  by  the 
United  States  Fuel  Administration  and  communi¬ 
cated  to  all  State  Directors  of  Conservation.  Should  * 
an  acute  shortage  of  coal  occur  in  any  locality,  how¬ 
ever,  the  State  Administrator  will  draw  up  an  order 
which  in  his  opinion  will  best  meet  the  emergency, 
and  have  the  order  approved  by  Washington  before 
putting  it  into  effect.  Reasonable  voluntary  con¬ 
servation  measures  are  urged  upon  all  classes  of 
business  and  industry. 
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Conditions  at  Cincinnati. 

The  bituminous  market  at  Cincinnati  and  vicinity 
is  in  that  excellent  condition  where  there  is  plenty 
of  coal  for  all  and  none  left  over.  This  condition 
is  brought  about  by  the  fact  that  production  in  West 
Virginia  and  Kentucky  fields  has  been  about  fifty 
per  cent  of  normal  for  the  past  two  weeks  and  as 
a  consequence  there  has  just  been  enough  coal  com¬ 
ing  into  Cincinnati  via  rail  to  take  care  of  the  de¬ 
mand.  Had  the  production  been  normal  the  market 
would  have  been  over-stocked  and  there  would  have 
been  scores  of  refusals. 

As  the  matter  now  stands,  we  are  told  that  quite 
a  few  of  the  small  dealers  out  of  town  have  stocked 
up  and  are  refusing  to  take  shipments  that  they 
ordered  some  six  months  ago  but  which  have  been 
unavoidably  delayed  due  to  the  different  restrictions 
placed  on  the  operators.  This  action  on  the  part 
of  the  small  dealers  is  having  a  tendency  to  slow 
up  the  market  as  practically  all  dealers  are  stocked 
up  and  the  steam  trade  is  somewhat  quiet  as  they 
have  fairly  good-sized  stocks  on  hand. 

Labor  Conditions  Improving. 

The  car  supply  at  the  mines  on  all  coal  carrying 
lines  has  been  good  for  the  past  week  and  only  the 
serious  epidemic  of  influenza  has  kept  the  operators 
and  miners  from  getting  in  a  record-breaking  load¬ 
ing.  It  would  seem  that  the  iabor  situation  is  clear¬ 
ing  up  just  a  little  bit  in  some  districts.  This  does 
not  affect  all  districts.  Lake  traffic  is  slowing  up 
and  the  writer  understands  that  the  operators  have 
been  told  to  shut  off  shipments  of  run  of  mine  to 
lake. 

All  indications,  however,  point  to  the  fact  that 
lake  shipments  will  run  up  to  about  the  middle  of 
December  and  it  would  not  be  at  all  unlikely  but 
the  same  course  will  be  pursued  by  the  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration  as  was  pursued  last  year,  when  they 
diverted  a  lot  of  lake  coal  shipped  in  December  to 
suffering  plants  and  municipal  contracts.  There  is 
no  congestion  at'  any  of  the  lake  ports  and  the 
movement  to  the  interior  points  has  been  good. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  newspaper  talk  and  the 
safe  feeling  that  pervades  Cincinnati  in  the  fact  that 
she  is  well  stocked  with  coal  for  the  coming  winter, 
the  Fuel  Administrator  of  Hamilton  County  is  again 
calling  6n  the  backward  householders  to  put  in  a 
supply  of  coal  without  further  delay  and  while  the 
weather  is  favorable. 

Organize  to  Avoid  Waste. 

We  hear  daily  of  the  various  counties  in  southern 
Ohio  and  northern  Kentucky  appointing  their  Fuel 
Administrator  and  he  in  turn  appoints  the  chair¬ 
man  for  the  different  towns  and  it  would  seem  that 
the  order  of  the  day  at  the  present  time  is  the  form¬ 
ing  and  getting  into  office  of  the  various  Fuel  Con¬ 
servation  committees. 

The  N.  &  W.  operators  are  again  pointing  with 
pride  to  the  achievement  of  getting  out  34,514  cars 
or  an  average  of  53  tons  to  a  car  from  the  Poca¬ 
hontas  district  for  the  month  of  October.  Figured 
in  tons  this  amounts  to  1,829,242  tons  and  they  hope 
to  equal  it  or  better  it  in  November.  Official  figures 
show  that  the  influenza  set  the  production  of  bitu¬ 
minous  coal  back  309,000  tons  from  the  week  prev¬ 
ious  to  October  26  and  shows  how  badly  this 
epidemic  hit  the  mining  districts. 

The  change  in  allotment  of  cars  to  mines  will  be 
made  within  the  next  week,  presumably  about  No¬ 
vember  11  and  if  all  indications  are  true  it  will  be 
unjust  to  the  operators  unless  the  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion  take  conditions  into  account  and  are  governed 
accordingly.  As  we  understand  it,  a  mine  will  be 
supplied  for  the  month  of  November  on  a  daily  basis 
of  what  it  did  per  day  in  October.  During  normal 
times  this  would  be  a  fifty-fifty  proposition  but  when 
you  take  into  consideration  that  in  October  the 
mines  were  short  on  labor  and  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  month  they  were  badly  hit  by  the  epidemic  and 
in  lots  of  cases  were  closed  for  days,  it  will  be  in¬ 
teresting  to  see  on  what  basis  they  will  be  allotted 
cars  for  each  working  day  in  November.  If  the 
allotment  is  cut  down  we  are  informed  that  there 
will  be  a  vigorous  protest  from  essential  industries 
who  use  large  quantities  of  coal. 
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Situation  at  Cleveland. 

Plentiful  Supply  Already  Causes  Some 
Shading  on  Poor  Quality  Coals. 

Speculation  on  the  effects  of  peace  upon  the  coal 
industry  continues  to  dominate  the  market  here. 
Summarized,  the  better-informed  dealers  look  for  a 
steady  decrease  in  demand,  somewhat  lower  prices 
with  the  decline  gradual  rather  than  precipitate,  and 
the  closing  of  all  wagon  mines  and  some  of  the 
higher-cost  shaft  operations  unless  a  now  unfore¬ 
seen  outlet  is  developed  to  offset  the  tapering  mar¬ 
ket  resulting  from  cancellation  of  war  work  now 
and  the  ultimate  cessation  of  all  of  it. 

Reports  of  Government  prices  being  shaded  are 
frequent,  but  bear  the  light  of  investigation,  appar¬ 
ently,  only  in  the  case  of  low-grade  coal.  No  opera¬ 
tor  can  be  found  here  who  will  say  he  has  sold  or 
heard  of  a  sale  of  high-grade  coal  below  the  fixed 
price.  The  iron  and  steel  and  rubber  industries, 
which  dominate  northern  Ohio,  now  are  enjoying  a 
large  war  business  and  anticipate  as  large  a  domes¬ 
tic  one  when  peace  returns ;  they  are  continuing  to 
take  all  the  coal  operators  are  sending  forward. 
The  only  exception  to  this  rule  so  far  is  in  the  case 
of  the  smaller  industrials,  and  they  do  not  make  a 
large  aggregate. 

Lake  shipments  of  bituminous  have  fallen  off  50 
per  cent,  compared  with  a  month  ago.  But  influenza 
has  cut  heavily  into  production  in  eastern  and  south¬ 
ern  Ohio,  while  the  Buffalo  gateway  to  Canada  has 
been  thrown  open.  The  result  is  that  domestic 
dealers  have  been  enabled  to  catch  up  with  prac¬ 
tically  all  deferred  business,  the  movement  to  indus¬ 
trial  consumers  continues  at  the  same  pace  as  a  few 
weeks  past,  shipments  to  Canada  have  more  than 
doubled  and  an  outlet  is  presented  for  all  the  coal 
that  operators  can  put  on  the  market.  Influenza  is 
on  the  wane,  though  full  production  is  not  possible 
for  about  three  weeks,  and  when  production  is  back 
to  normal  heavier  shipments  to  the  east  will  make 
the  market  just  about  as  wide  as  operators  require. 
Because  of  the  epidemic,  the  car  supply  in  eastern 
and  southern  Ohio  still  is  greater  than  the  demand. 

Peace  Outlook  the  Uppermost  Feature. 

Preparations  for  peace  are  everywhere  evident. 
Most  plans  are  being  laid  upon  the  basis  of  a  free 
market  beginning  about  six  months  after  the  signing 
of  the  peace-treaty  Mine  operators  point  out  that 
the  present  high  wage  scale  of  the  mine  workers  has 
until  the  spring  of  1920  to  run,  thus  making  a  so- 
called  irreducible  minimum  of  the  largest  single  item 
of  the  cost  of  doing  business.  No  cut  in  railroad 
rates  is  looked  for  so  long  as  federal  control  con¬ 
tinues,  nor  will  present  mine  supplies,  necessarily 
purchased  at  high  war  prices,  be  wiped  off  the  books 
for  some  months.  Consequently,  operators  reason, 
prices  cannot  be  greatly  reduced  if  properties  are 
to  be  operated  at  a  profit,  and  the  apparent  upshot 
will  be  the  closing  of  high-cost  properties  until  op¬ 
erating  costs  can  be  reduced. 

Every  effort  is  being  made  to  have  the  North¬ 
west’s  28,000,000  tons  of  bituminous  upon  upper  lake 
docks  by  November  28.  This  will  mean  a  virtual 
end  of  dumping  at  Lake  Erie  ports  by  the  23rd.  To 
November  1  the  Great  Lakes  fleet  had  loaded  25,633,- 
000  tons  of  bituminous  for  the  Northwest,  a  gain 
of  2,594,000  tons  over  the  corresponding  period  of 
1917.  The  total  bituminous  movement  in  1917  was 
only  26,828,759  tons.  The  Federal  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion  s  schedule  calls  for  2,400,000  tons  in  November, 
but  it  is  believed  the  2,367,000  tons  required  can  be 
floated  by  November  20  at  the  rate  coal  now  is  being 
sent  forward  to  the  Lake  Erie  docks. 

Receipts  of  domestic  bituminous  by  dealers  con¬ 
tinue  100  per  cent,  when  set  against  actual  require¬ 
ments.  A  majority  of  dealers  now  have  caught  up 
with  their  orders,  and  operators  now  are  seeking 
their  business  in  place  of  their  pleading  with  opera¬ 
tors  for  a  few  spare  carloads. 


Jacob  Ciser,  President  of  J.  Ciser  &  Sons,  Tnc., 
East  Rutherford,  N.  J.,  died  at  his  home  in  Carl- 
stadt,  N.  J.,  on  October  26,  aged  72  years. 
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Situation  in  Columbus. 


Marked  Weakness  Characterizes  Trade — 
Some  Price-Cutting  Reported. 

A  marked  weakness  in  mine-run  and  slack  charac¬ 
terizes  the  Ohio  coal  trade.  For  the  first  time  in 
months  and  even  in  almost  two  years,  sales  agents 
are  working  to  dispose  of  tonnage  which  is  accumu¬ 
lating.  This  is  so  different  from  the  state  of  affairs 
which  has  prevailed  as  to  bring  coal  men  to  a 
realization  that  there  is  liable  to  be  a  marked  slump 
when  the  war  closes.  In  fact  coal  men,  as  well  as 
purchasers  of  steam  tonnage,  are  discounting  the 
end  of  the  war  and  are  curtailing  in  their  purchases. 
It  is  expected  that  there  will  be  a  rapid  shift  to  new 
conditions  and  in  the  meantime  some  weakness  will 
probably  develop  in  the  coal  trade. 

One  of  the  causes  which  brought  about  the  lull 
in  mine-run  is  the  stoppage  of  mine-run  shipments 
to  the  Northwest.  Then  again  by  orders  of  the 
Federal  Fuel  Administration  a  large  amount  of  mine- 
run  was  zoned  out  of  Michigan  which  is  the  natural 
market  for  Ohio  coal.  Still  another  factor  is  the 
large  stocks  of  mine-run  and  other  steam  grades 
which  are  being  carried  by  consumers  in  Ohio  and 
Michigan.  Factories  and  especially  war  work  con¬ 
cerns,  have  been  permitted  to  accumulate  a  surplus 
stock  to  last  from  two  to  four  months  and  these 
consumers  are  loath  to  contract  for  any  more  coal 
under  present  conditions.  Taking  it  all  in  all  the 
situation,  while  not  bad  is  not  the  best  and  some 
cutting  of  prices  has  been  reported.  But  the  in¬ 
stances  are  not  numerous  and  have  not  amounted  to 
a  demoralization  of  the  market  in  the  least.  One  of 
the  things  that  has  been  brought  about  is  the  erasure 
of  the  differential  of  40  cents  between  thick  and  thin- 
vein  Hocking  which  is  allowed  by  the  Government 
price  levels.  Mine-run  is  now  selling  at  the  thick- 
vein  figures  in  every  district. 

Lake  Trade  Active. 

Lake  trade  is  still  active,  although  some  of  the 
shippers  have  stopped,  having  their  contracts  filled. 
1  hen  again  there  is  a  falling  off  in  production  be¬ 
cause  of  the  influenza  and  consequently  records  of 
coal  movement  to  the  Northwest  show  a  decline. 
Reports  indicate  that  the  Northwest  will  be  com¬ 
pletely  fueled  and  that  the  lake  season  may  close 
earlier  than  usual.  At  least  that  is  the  opinion  of 
operators  who  have  studied  the  situation.  During 
the  week  ending  November  2,  the  H.  V.  docks  at 
Toledo  loaded  140,564  tons  as  compared  with  259,572 
tons  the  previous  week,  making  a  total  for  the  sea¬ 
son  of  4,634,569  tons.  During  the  same  period  the 
T.  &  O.  C.  docks  loaded  65,000  tons  as  compared 
with  78,000  tons  the  previous  week,  making  a  total 
of  2.017,000  tons. 

Domestic  trade  is  still  rather  strong,  despite  the 
weakness  displayed  in  mine-run.  Dealers  have  suf¬ 
ficient  mine-run  for  the  present  and  are  not  inclined 
to  place  orders  for  that  grade.  They  are  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  a  good  quality  of  lump,  however,  and  a 
considerable  tonnage  is  moving  to  yards.  Some  of 
the  retailers  have  all  available  storage  space  filled. 
The  continued  mild  weather  has  not  helped  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  only  a  small  amount  of  coal  is  being  de¬ 
livered  to  householders.  Consumers  are  waiting  to 
get  West  Virginia  splints  and  other  fancy  grades. 
Retail  prices  are  firm  at  former  levels.  Thick-vein 
Hocking  lump  and  egg  sells  at  $5.75  to  $5.90,  and 
thin-vein  Hocking  lump  sells  at  $6.15  to  $6.30. 
Pomeroy  Bend  prepared  sizes  are  quoted  at  $6  to 
$6.15,  while  splints  are  about  45  cents  higher.  New 
River  lump  and  egg  retail  at  $6.75  to  $6.90,  and 
mine-run  at  $6.50.  Domestic  coke  is  still  strong. 

Production  is  considerably  reduced  in  Ohio  fields 
because  of  the  epidemic  prevailing.  The  worst  of 
the  sickness  is  now  over  and  some  increases  in  out¬ 
put  are  reported  from  certain  districts.  Pomeroy 
Bend  district  was  affected  the  most  and  the  output 
in  that  field  was  reduced  to  about  50  per  cent.  In 
the  eastern  Ohio  field  the  output  is  about  65  per 
cent,  of  the  average.  Other  fields  report  ahout  60 
per  cent,  production. 
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Local  dealers  are  now  of  the  opinion  that  drastic 
measures  must  be  provided  to  relieve  the  situation 
and  strike  a  balance  between  the  varieties  that  are 
abundant  and  those  less  abundant.  Conservation  is 
being  urged  by  the  local  Fuel  Administration  more 
insistently  than  before. 

In  a  letter  received  by  Duluth  dealers  from  Judge 
J.  F.  McGee,  State  Fuel  Administrator,  it  was 
pointed  out  that  anthracite  nut  coal  is  coming  up 
the  lakes  very  slowly  and  that  he  has  been  in¬ 
structed  by  the  Federal  Government  to  announce  to 
all  dealers  and  consumers  of  anthracite  coal  using 
magazine  stoves  that  it  will  be  necessary  for  them 
to  burn  part  egg  size,  thus  throwing  the  burden 
upon  the  consumer  to  break  up  the  coal  to  the  re¬ 
quired  size. 

The  failing  of  the  water  power  here  has  not  only 
put  into  effect  the  order  for  lightless  days  and  nights 
but  may  cause  the  closing  down  of  a  dozen  indus¬ 
tries.  The  scarcity  of  coal  will  make  it  impossible 
to  supply  power  from  fuel.  Rains  during  the  last 
few  days  have  given  temporary  relief,  but  unless 
heavier  rains  come  soon,  the  situation  will  soon  be 
more  serious. 

The  Federal  wage  adjustment  just  made  and  the 
enforcement  of  the  work  or  fight  order  have  re¬ 
lieved  the  labor  situation  at  the  Duluth  and  Superior 
docks.  Until  last  Saturday  the  labor  situation  was 
paramount,  and  the  scarcity  of  men  threatened  to 
hold  up  the  coal  supply  for  the  whole  Northwest. 
Higher  wages  has  attracted  many  workers  to  the 
docks  and  a  large  number  from  the  Portland  Ce¬ 
ment  Plant  have  gone  to  the  docks. 

Director  General  of  Railways  W.  G.  McAdoo,  who 
visited  Duluth,  the  ranges  and  the  fire-swept  areas 
last  week,  has  promised  the  right  of  way  for  ship¬ 
ments  of  coal  and  other  necessities.  This  will 
greatly  aid  the  Fuel  Administration  in  case  of  an 
emergency. 

Shipments  from  lower  lake  ports  broke  all  pre¬ 
vious  records  in  October. 


Twin  Cities  Market. 

Shortage  of  Labor  Limits  Movement  of 
Tonnage  from  Docks  to  Interior  Points. 

More  labor  trouble  is  developing,  or  perhaps  it  is 
better  expressed  as  a  growth  of  that  already  exist¬ 
ing.  It  has  been  necessary  to  take  steps  at  the  docks 
to  practically  commandeer  labor  to  get  out  the  or¬ 
ders  which  are  awaiting  shipment  there.  Common 
labor  is  scarce  and  growing  more  so  all  the  time. 
There  are  too  many  other  lines  of  work,  which  are 
more  pleasant  than  working  in  coal,  for  much  com¬ 
mon  labor  to  be  available  at  the  docks  and  at  the 
yards  of  dealers.  Consequently,  every  move  which 
calls  for  labor  has  its  own  particular  difficulties 
along  that  line.  With  winter  coming  on,  and  in¬ 
creased  needs  for  quick  moving  of  coal,  it  seems 
likely  that  there  will  be  still  greater  trouble.  The 
lines  which  have  usually  absorbed  common  labor 
until  cold  weather — building  and  similar  work — have 
been  practically  shut  down,  and  still  the  scarcity 
exists.  The  winter  will  find  it  worse — not  that  labor 
will  be  any  scarcer,  but  because  the  need  will  be 
greater. 

And  the  needs  of  coal  for  the  Northwest  are  still 
far  from  supplied,  despite  the  end  of  navigation 
being  only  a  month  distant.  The  prevailing  influ¬ 
enza  has  made  trouble  with  help  from  the  mines  to 
the  delivery  in  consumers’  bins.  It  is  practically 
out  of  the  question  to  bring  up  to  the  Northwest 
the  allotment  of  hard  coal  which  was  intended,  and 
it  is  fortunate  that  the  stocks  of  soft  coal  have  been 
steadily  picking  up,  and  promise  to  approximate 
the  shortage  left  in  hard.  Much  education  will  be 
needed  to  acquaint  the  users  of  hard  coal  with  the 
possibilities  of  using  soft  coal  in  their  heating  plants, 
and  getting  any  sort  of  results.  But  it  can  be  done! 
and  when  hard  coal  is  absorbed,  soft  coal  will  have 
to  be  substituted. 

Ihe  Government  operation  of  railroads  is  work¬ 
ing  better  right  along,  so  that  when  a  congestion 
occurs,  it  usually  takes  only  a  short  embargo — 
sometimes  a  day  or  so — in  which  to  get  the  dif¬ 


ficulty  cleared  up.  This  promises  well  for  the  han¬ 
dling  of  operating  difficulties  during  the  winter.  If 
by  the  application  of  a  brief  judicious  embargo,  the 
difficulties  along  any  railroad  line  can  be  cleared  as 
quickly  as  has  been  done  this  fall.  It  will  mean 
much  for  the  satisfaction  of  shippers. 

The  weather  this  fall  has  been  helpful,  in  that 
there  has  not  been  the  need  for  much  heat,  except 
when  the  influenza  made  it  desirable  in  cases  of 
illness,  and  consumption  so  far  has  undoubtedly 
been  below  the  average  for  the  month  just  past.  If 
November  will  keep  the  good  work  up,  it  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  solving  the  coal  shortage  of  the 
season. 


Buffalo  Trade  Conditions. 

Fear  of  Over-Production  Becoming  More 

General  in  Bituminous  Circles. 

The  demand  for  bituminous  coal  is  not  equal  to 
the  production.  This  means  that  the  market  is  dull. 
There  are  those  who  say  that  the  winter  will  see 
prices  go  away  below  the  fixed  Government  figure. 
They  will  be  right  if  the  wage  workers  go  back  to 
work  pretty  soon.  At  present  the  influenza  is  still 
much  more  prevalent  at  the  mines  than  it  is  in  most 
other  places,  and  it  may  continue  till  the  output  has 
become  so  small  that  the  consumers  become  alarmed 
and  go  to  buying  again.  That  will  firm  up  the 
market. 

At  present  there  is  no  unsold  coal  in  Buffalo,  but 
Toronto  has  a  large  amount  of  it,  and  as  soon  as 
the  shippers  learn  how  it  is  being  sold  there  for 
demurrage  and  disposed  of  as  best,  the  sellers  can 
get  rid  of  it,  the  supposition  is  that  they  will  begin 
to  pile  it  into  this  market.  The  fact  that  the  eastern 
Ohio  coal  which  was  cut  out  of  the  Buffalo  market 
by  the  zonal  lines  is  again,  allowed  to  come  here,  is 
another  reason  for  fearing  the  deluge.  It  is  true  that 
a  good  many  consumers  are  just  now  burning  more 
coal  than  they  are  buying.  They  see  the  war  fast 
coming  to  an  end  and  they  have  an  idea  that  it 
means  a  decline  in  all  sorts  of  prices,  coal  with  the 
rest,  and  they  are.  holding  off  to  see  if  they  cannot 
benefit  by  it. 

Government  reports  that  the  production  is  heavy 
have  had  their  effect  also.  Shippers  say  that  the 
surplus  of  slack  will  not  increase  much  right  away, 
perhaps  not  at  all  till  after  the  15th  of  the  month, 
for  the  making  of  three-quarter  for  the  lake  trade, 
which  turns  out  so  much  slack,  is  stopping  now; 
but  soon  both  the  three-quarter  and  the  slack  will 
have  to  be  sold  away  from  the  lake  trade.  It  looks 
as  if  the  lakes  would  close  early,  for  the  coal  needed 
at  upper-lake  ports  is  about  all  moved.  Down 
freights  are  also  scarce,  so  the  fleet  will  lay  up  soon, 
as  it  looks  now. 

Anthracite  Consumers  Unreasonable. 

The  anthracite  situation  is  still  vexing  the  trade, 
though  mostly  because  the  consumers  insist  on  hav¬ 
ing  their  entire  winter  supply  delivered  at  once. 
This  has  never  been  possible,  and  it  is  much  less 
possible  than  it  has  ever  been  before,  so  all  that 
the  distributing  authorities  can  do  is  to  deliver  in 
fixed  small  amounts  as  the  coal  comes  in.  In  case 
the  consumer  is  sure  he  is  not  going  to  get  the 
anthracite  he  needs,  he  can  buy  plenty  of  soft  coal. 
The  plan  is  to  buy  either  lump  or  coke  and  then 
put  in  a  quantity  of  buckwheat.  The  large  sized 
soft  coal  or  coke  can  be  placed  on  the  grate  and  the 
buckwheat  used  on  top  of  that.  In  fact  many  con¬ 
sumers  who  have  quite  an  amount  of  domestic  sizes 
of  anthracite  are  also  having  buckwheat  for  filling, 
to  save  cost. 

Lake  shipments  keep  up  well,  the  amount  loaded 
for  the  week  being  106,600  tons,  of  which  35,800 
tons  cleared  for  Duluth  and  Superior  (consignee’s 
option),  32,800  tons  for  Milwaukee,  14,500  tons  for 
Chicago,  12,600  tons  for  Green  Bay,  4,900  tons  for 
Racine,  3,200  tons  for  Fort  William,  and  2,800  tons 
for  Kenosha. 

Freight  rates  are  strong  and  advancing  a  little, 
being  $1.50  to  Racine  and  Kenosha,  60  to  65  cents 
to  Chicago,  55  cents  to  Milwaukee,  50  cents  to  Green 
Bay,  and  48  cents  to  Duluth-Fort  William 


Trade  at  Boston. 

Many  Bituminous  Consumers  Refuse  to 
Accept  Any  More  “Emergency”  Coal. 

Coal  market  conditions  in  New  England  have 
shown  no  material  change  during  the  past  week. 
Bituminous  receipts,  although  falling  off  slightly, 
seem  to  be  more  than  sufficient  to  care  for  demands; 
in  fact,  much  difficulty  is  being  experienced  by  the 
trade  in  disposing  of  available  coal.  From  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  point  of  view,  the  situation  as  a  whole  is 
apparently  very  satisfactory,  while  from  the  coal 
man’s  side  the  perspective  is  somewhat  disheartening. 

That  very  discouraging  period  when  bituminous 
coal  users  were  in  desperate  straits,  and  became  al¬ 
most  frantic  in  their  efforts  to  obtain  fuel,  without 
any  regard  for  cost  or  expense  involved,  seems  to 
have  remained  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  The 
Fuel  Administration  officials  succeeded  after  stren¬ 
uous  endeavors,  in  getting  a  large  volume  of  fuel, 
known  as  “emergency  coal,”  started  in  this  direction. 
Such  coal  unquestionably  was  of  material  assistance 
in  the  struggle  to  relieve  the  then  critical  situation. 

After  the  emergency  period  had  passed,  “emer¬ 
gency  coal”  continued  to  come  forward,  and  the 
users  evidently  felt  they  owed  a  debt  of  gratitude 
to  the  Administration  and  continued  until  very  re¬ 
cently  to  take  coal  through  Administration  channels, 
even  in  instances  where  such  coal  was  more  expen¬ 
sive  than  that  of  the  same  quality  offered  by  reg¬ 
ular  coal  dealers. 

They  now,  however,  since  coal  has  become  more 
readily  obtainable,  are  giving  the  matter  of  price  a 
greater  amount  of  attention,  and  by  reason  of  their 
possession  of  substantial  reserves  are  in  position 
where  they  do  not  hesitate  to  refuse  offered  ship¬ 
ments.  Shippers,  therefore,  are  likely  to  find  them¬ 
selves  with  quantities  of  coal  on  hand,  with  very 
limited  disposal  outlets. 

Stove  and  Chestnut  Still  Scarce. 

In  contra-distinction  to  the  bituminous,  the  anthra¬ 
cite  situation  fails  to  show  appreciable  improvement. 
Considerable  amounts  of  the  larger  and  smaller 
sizes,  suitable  for  ordinary  furnace  use,  have  been 
received,  but  stove  and  chestnut  sizes  are  very  un- 
plentiful.  Householders  have  in  many  instances  de¬ 
clined  to  accept  deliveries  of  sizes  they  claimed  could 
not  be  used  for  their  particular  purposes. 

It  is  thought  they  will  soon  begin  to  realize,  al¬ 
though  such  sizes  are  inconvenient,  that  if  the  de¬ 
sired  sizes  are  not  obtainable  it  is  possible  to  use 
and  obtain  results  with  the  less  popular  sizes.  Just 
at  present  it  is  difficult  to  predict  the  situation  dur¬ 
ing  the  coming  months.  Time  and  cold  weather  will 
undoubtedly  settle  many  of  the  questions  which  now 
are  causing  a  great  deal  of  anxiety. 

The  matter  of  price  is  the  most  talked  of  subject 
just  now.  For  several  days  rumors  had  been  afloat 
that  domestic  sizes  would  be  advanced  $1.05  per  ton, 
and  these  reports  were  officially  confirmed  on  Thurs¬ 
day.  The  new  prices  are  retroactive,  their  effective 
date  being  November  1,  viffien  the  wage  increase 
which  necessitated  them  went  into  effect. 


Retail  Demand  Easy  at  Pittsburgh. 

Conditions  in  the  retail  trade  continue  to  be 
affected  by  the  open  weather.  Up  to  this  time  there 
has  been  practically  no  weather  requiring  continuous 
operation  of  domestic  heating  plants  at  full  capacity, 
and  the  demand  for  coal,  therefore,  has  not  been 
very  heavy.  The  good  roads  also  have  helped  the 
coal  men,  for  they  have  been  able  to  deliver  to  out¬ 
lying  districts  without  experiencing  much  difficulty. 

Supply  for  the  dealers  is  good,  and  they  are  hav¬ 
ing  no  trouble  in  getting  all  the  coal  they  need.  In 
fact  they  could  get  more  if  it  were  necessary.  The 
wagon  mines  are  crippled  somewhat  by  the  influenza, 
but  are  getting  out  enough  tonnage  to  meet  the 
demands  of  their  customers. 

Anthracite  still  is  a  scarce  article.  No  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  order  respecting  its  shipment  here  has 
been  made,  and  those  consumers  who  had  been  used 
to  having  it  for  their  furnaces  now  are  learning 
how  to  fire  with  bituminous? 
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Is  Jobber  to  He  Eliminated? 

The  entire  jobbing  trade  of  Baltimore  is  vastly 
interested  in  what  will  happen  following  a  plan  of 
action  mapped  out  by  the  executive  committee  of 
the  National  Jobbers’  Association  held  in  Cleveland 
on  Thursday.  As  told  in  these  columns  the  Mary¬ 
land  Jobbers’  Association  met  following  the  issuance 
of  a  National  Fuel  Administration  order  which 
allowed  mines  to  bill  consumers  direct  on  coal 
requisitioned  by  the  State  Administrators,  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  whether  the  jobbers  had  asked  for  the  coal 
as  purchasing  agents  or  not.  Many  jobbers  are  re¬ 
fusing  to  place  requests  for  coal  with  the  State  Ad¬ 
ministrator,  claiming  such  course  merely  means  turn¬ 
ing  old  customers  over  to  some  mine  he  may  not 
even  had  heard  of  before. 

A  new  order  reached  Baltimore  this  week,  dating 
from  November  2,  and  which  provides:  in  sections 
designated  as  orders  29,  30  and  31,  that  while  pro¬ 
ducers  can  not  charge  under  the  original  order  No. 
28  the  15  cents  commission  on  requisitioned  coal 
billed  direct  from  mines  to  consumer,  that  a  rebill¬ 
ing  charge  of  15  cents  a  ton  can  be  added.  Then 
section  32  states  “No  purchasing  agents’  commission 
or  wholesalers’  margin  shall  be  added  under  rules 
28,  29,  30  and  31  on  diverted  coal  where  the  shipper 
of  Such  diverted  coal  or  anyone  as  agent  for  such 
shipper  has  added  the  15  cents  rebilling  charge  on 
such  diverted  coal  allowed  by  order  of  the  United 
States  Fuel  Administration  dated  January  14,  1918.” 

Many  coal  jobbers  feel  that  this  new  order  is 
intended  as  a  direct  effort  to  eliminate  the  purchas¬ 
ing  agents  in  at  least  as  far  as  dealing  between  con¬ 
sumers  and  mines  large  enough  to  carry  their  own 
sales  .departments  are  concerned.  Whether  Wash¬ 
ington  will  fall  in  line  with  recommendations  as 
suggested  by  the  Cleveland  meeting  of  jobbers  re¬ 
mains  to  be  seen. 

William  A.  Morgart,  of  Grantsville,  Md.,  an¬ 
nounced  his  plan  to  open  up  mining  fields  which  he 
controls  near  Bittinger.  He  will  have  outlet  over 
the  Jennings  Railroad  to  the  B.  &  O. 


Death  of  J.  Brinton  White. 

J.  Brinton  White,  long  identified  with  the  Coxe 
anthracite  interests,  died  October  27  at  his  home  in 
one  of  the  suburbs  of  Philadelphia.  Mr.  White  was 
84  years  of  age  and  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  connected  with  the 
anthracite  trade  throughout  his  business  career,  at 
first  with  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railway  Co. 
and  later  with  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co. 

At  one  time  he  was  the  New  York  representative 
of  that  house,  but  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time 
he  was  located  at  Drifton  as  treasurer  of  the  cor¬ 
poration.  Along  with  the  late  Arthur  McClellan, 
who  was  secretary  of  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.,  he  had 
much  to  do  with  the  business  side  of  affairs,  the 
late  Eckley  B.  Coxe  being  a  mining  engineer  in¬ 
tensely  devoted  to  the  practical  side  of  coal  mining, 
and  the  other  members  of  the  Coxe  family  par¬ 
ticipating  but  little  in  business  activities.  As  will 
be  recalled,  the  stock  of  the  Coxe  corporation  was 
purchased  in  the  interest  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Rail¬ 
road  upwards  of  15  years  ago. 


Bituminous  Price  Revisions. 

The  Fuel  Administration  has  recently  made  price 
revisions  in  certain  southern  bituminous  districts,  as 
a  result  of  the  cost  investigations  put  under  way 
several  months  ago.  Eighteen  operations  in  Harlan 
County,  Kentucky,  and  17  in  Wise  and  Lee  Coun¬ 
ties,  Virginia,  have  had  their  prices  increased  five 
cents  a  ton,  effective  October  28,  while  certain 
operators  in  Knox  and  Whitley  Counties,  Kentucky, 
and  Campbell  County,  Tennessee,  have  been  ordered 
to  make  a  cut  of  90  cents  on  mine-run  coal,  ef¬ 
fective  October  27.  In  the  latter  case  prices  on  lump 
coal  and  screenings  remain  unchanged. 

The  new  prices  in  Harlan  County,  including  the 
45-cent  wage  allowance,  are Mine-run,  $2.60 ;  pre¬ 
pared  sizes,  $2.85 ;  screenings,  $2.30. 

The  new  schedule  in  Wise  and  Lee  Counties  is 
$3.05  per  ton  for  mine-run,  $3.30  for  prepared  sizes, 
and  $2.75  for  slack. 


Anthracite  Domestic  Sizes  Advanced  $1.05  per  Ton. 


The  price  of  all  the  anthracite  domestic  sizes,  from 
broken  to  pea  inclusive,  have  been  advanced  $1.05 
per  ton,  effective  November  1.  This  announcement 
was  made  by  the  Fuel  Administration  in  Washington 
last  Thursday,  following  a  series  of  conferences  be¬ 
tween  operators  and  Government  officials. 

The  price  advance  is  to  cover  the  wage  increase 
which  went  into  effect  on  the  1st.  The  75-cent  dif¬ 


ferential  between  company  and  individual  prices  re¬ 
mains  unchanged.  Owing  to  market  conditions,  it 
wras  impossible  to  make  the  steam  sizes  bear  any  part 
of  the  increased  cost  of  production,  and  the  prices 
of  No.  1  buckwheat  and  the  smaller  sizes  remain  on 
the  old  basis.  The  $1.05  increase  applies  to  red  ash 
and  Lykens  Valley  as  well  as  to  white  ash  coal. 

The  new  prices,  effective  November  1,  are  given 
below : 


Government  Anthracite  Prices — Company 


White  Ash.  Red  Ash.  Lykens  Valley. 

- a _ _  . _ _ ,  , _ a _ 


Mines. 

F.  o.  b.  New  York 
lower  ports. 

F. 

Mines. 

o.  b.  New  York 
lower  ports. 

Mines. 

F.  o.  b.  New  York 
lower  ports. 

Broken  . 

.  $5.95 

$7.85 

$6.15 

$8.05 

$6.40 

$8.30 

Egg  . 

.  5.85 

7.75 

6.05 

7.95 

6.30 

8.20 

Stove  . 

.  6.10 

8.00 

6.30 

8.20 

6.70 

8.60 

Chestnut  . . . 

.  6.20 

8.10 

6.30 

8.20 

6.70 

8.60 

Pea  . 

.  4.80 

6.55 

4.90 

6.70 

5.15 

6.90 

Buckwheat  . 

.  3.40* 

5.15* 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

Rice  . 

.  2.90* 

4.65* 

.... 

.... 

.... 

Barley  . 

.  2.65* 

4.40* 

•Price  not 

fixed  by  Government;  established  by 

some  of  largest 

producers. 

Government  Anthracite  Prices — Individual 


White  Ash.  Red  Ash.  Lykens  Valley. 


r 

F.  o.  b.  New  York 

r 

F.  o.  b.  New  York 

' 

F.  o.  b.  New  York 

Mines. 

lower  ports. 

Mines. 

lower  ports. 

Mines. 

lower  ports. 

Broken  . 

.  $6.70 

$8.60 

$6.90 

$8.80 

$7.15 

$9.05 

Egg  . 

.  6.60 

8.50 

6.80 

8.70 

7.05 

8.95 

Stove  . 

.  6.85 

8.75 

7.05 

9.00 

7.45 

9.35 

Chestnut  . 

.  6.95 

8.85 

7.05 

9.00 

7.45 

9.35 

Pea  . 

.  5.55 

7.30 

5.65 

7.40 

5.90 

7.65 

Buckwheat  .... 

.  4.15* 

5.90* 

.... 

.... 

Rice  . 

.  3.35* 

5.10* 

.... 

.... 

.  ... 

.... 

Barley  . 

.  2.35* 

4.10* 

.  ... 

.... 

.... 

. ... 

•Price  not  fixed  by  Government:  is  the  quotation  of  some  of  the  largest  independent  operators. 

The  above  tidewater  prices  of  Company  and  Individual  coal  include  a  five-cent  pier  screening  charge  in  the  case  of  chestnut 
and  larger  sizes,  but  are  exclusive  of  the  three  per  cent,  war  freight  tax. 

Prices  at  the  upper  ports  in  New  York  harbor  are  five  cents  higher  than  at  the  lower  ports  by  reason  of  higher  freight 

rate. 


Trade  to  Aid  War  Charities. 

The  coal,  coal  transportation,  and  ice  and  wood 
interests  of  New  York  City  have  been  organized 
as  a  trade  unit  in  the  United  War  Work  Cam¬ 
paign,  which  is  planning  to  raise  $170,500,000 
throughout  the  country  next  week  to  support  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  six  other  similar  organizations. 

A  meeting  of  the  wholesale  coal  interests  was 
held  at  one  of  the  offices  at  No.  1  Broadway  on 
Wednesday,  followed  by  a  meeting  of  the  retail 
interests  on  Thursday  and  two  separate  meetings 
of  the  transportation  and  ice  interests  yesterday. 
Arrangements  are  being  completed  to  canvass 
thoroughly  the  respective  lines  of  business  and 
secure  a  large  amount  for  the  worthy  cause  that 
is  to  be  aided. 

The  committee  desires  to  impress  upon  all  the 
need  for  donations  notwithstanding  the  impend¬ 
ing  suspension  of  hostilities.  There  will  be  much 
work  to  do  in  the  long  months  pending  demobi¬ 
lization.  As  pointed  out  by  one  of  the  leaders  in 
the  movement,  the  spirit  of  anticipation  during 
hostilities  tends  to  sustain  the  men,  while  later 
on,  during  what  may  become  months  of  weary 
waiting,  there  is  not  the  same  inspiration.  Hence 
the  need  of  ample  funds  to  provide  comforts  and 
entertainment  for  our  boys  who  turned  the  tide 
by  the  encouragement  they  gave,  as  well  as  by 
their  actual  efforts. 


The  Auxiliary  Corps  of  the  New  York  Fire 
Department,  of  which  Nicholas  L.  Stokes  is 
Borough  Chief  for  the  Borough  of  Manhattan, 
celebrated  the  opening  of  its  headquarters  in 
West  68th  street  on  Thursday  evening,  the  affair 
being  attended  by  many  prominent  city  officials 
as  well  as  by  most  of  the  principal  officers  of  the 
Fire  Department.  The  organization  is  a  large 
one,  membership  for  the  Borough  of  Manhattan 
alone  numbering  3,000. 


Miscellaneous  Notes. 

George  W.  *Edmonds,  the  well-known  Philadelphia 
coal  man,  was  re-elected  for  another  term  in  Con¬ 
gress  last  Tuesday. 

Some  large  figures  are  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  demand  for  charcoal  for  gas  masks.  The 
Food  Administration  states  that  there  is  a  need  of  a 
minimum  of  1,000,000  pounds  daily  of  fruit  pits  and 
nut  shells  for  this  purpose. 

The  Socialists  did  not  poll  as  large  a  vote  this  year 
as  was  anticipated  in  this  part  of  the  country.  Scott 
Nearing,  who  wrote  a  wild  sort  of  book  relative  to 
the  anthracite  coal  business,  was  among  those 
Socialists  who  went  down  in  defeat. 

Lieutenant  William  H.  Taylor,  Jr.,  of  the 
American  Aviation  Corps,  lost  his  life  on  Sep¬ 
tember  18  in  a  combat  with  three  Fokker  planes 
near  St.  Mihiel,  France.  He  was  19  years  of  age 
and  a  son  of  William  H.  Taylor,  of  New  York, 
the  well-known  anthracite  operator. 

The  New  York  trade  is  watching  with  interest 
the  clash  between  the  Fuel  Administration  and 
Mayor  Hylan  as  to  whether  or  not  the  Police 
Department  shall  make  a  survey  of  the  local  coal 
supply.  From  latest  indications  the  survey  is  to 
be  carried  out  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  Dr.  Gar¬ 
field  and  State  Administrator  Cooke.  The  Mayor 
and  the  Administration  officials  have  been  at  odds 
for  some  time. 

Apparently  Davis  Elkins,  son  of  the  late  Stephen 
B.  Elkins,  and  grandson  of  the  late  Henry  G.  Davis, 
both  in  their  time  members  of  the  U.  S.  Senate,  has 
been  elected  for  a  full  term  in  that  body.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  Mr.  Elkins’  record  in  this  respect  is 
unique,  the  first  instance  on  record  of  a  Senator  hav¬ 
ing  been  preceded  by  his  father  and  his  grandfather 
in  our  highest  legislative  body.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  he  served  for  a  brief  term  by  appointment  a  few 
years  ago  to  fill  a  vacancy. 
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Enforcing  Coal  Conservation. 

It  Is  Suggested  the  Government  Should  Go 
Even  Further  in  This  Direction. 

A  writer  in  Engineering  and  Contracting  thinks 
the  Government  might  well  continue  its  fuel-con¬ 
servation  program  after  the  war,  and  even  go  fur¬ 
ther  than  it  has  yet  gone  in  compelling  users  of 
steam  and  domestic  coal  to  adopt  economical  meth¬ 
ods  and  up-to-date  devices  for  keeping  down  con¬ 
sumption.  He  says : 

“Take  so  simple  a  thing  as  the  heat-insulator  for 
steam-pipes  and  boilers.  It  has  been  known  to  en¬ 
gineers  for  nearly  a  century  that  by  encasing  boilers 
and  pipes  with  magnesia  or  other  suitable  insulators, 
practically  all  heat  radiation  and  conduction  losses 
could  be  stopped.  Furthermore,  it  has  been  known 
to  engineers  that  the  saving  in  fuel  thus  effected 
would  pay  an  annual  interest  of  20  per  cent  on  the 
cost  of  the  heat-insulator.  But  go  into  the  base¬ 
ments  of  steam-heated  residences  if  you  want  to 
get  a  conception  of  how  rarely  this  knowledge  is 
applied! 

‘The  landlord  may  know  that  heat-insulators 
would  earn  a  big  return  on  their  cost,  but  since  they 
would  earn  it  for  the  tenant  and  not  for  himself, 
he  does  not  cover  the  boiler  and  pipes  adequately, 
if  at  all.  The  tenant,  even  if  he  knows  the  econo¬ 
mies  of  heat  insulating,  will  not  spend  the  money 
for  insulators  whose  use  he  may  not  enjoy  for  more 
than  a  year  or  two  before  he  moves  out.  For  similar 
reasons  very  few  houses  have  double  windows,  al¬ 
though  double  windows  will  save  fully  15  per  cent 
of  the  fuel  required  to  heat  the  average  house.  On 
these  matters  the  Fuel  Administration  has  power 
to  act,  and  it  should  act. 

“In  our  issue  of  March  27  we  published  directions 
for  house-heating,  prepared  by  the  Engineering 
Group  of  the  Denver  Civic  and  Commercial  Asso¬ 
ciation.  The  engineers  estimated  that  by  following 
those  directions  fully  20  per  cent  of  the  fuel  com¬ 
monly  used  in  heating  buildings  can  be  saved.  Of 
the  600,000,000  tons  of  coal  annually  produced,  about 
one-sixth  is  used  in  households  and  other  buildings. 
Hence  if  one-fifth  of  this  100,000,000  tons  can  be 
saved,  it  would  amount  to  20,000,000  tons  annually. 

“Experienced  mechanical  engineers -estimate  that 
of  the  500,000,000  tons  used  for  steam-power  pur¬ 
poses  fully  10  per  cent  can  be  readily  saved  by 
utilizing  methods  that  have  been  well  known  to  en¬ 
gineers  for  twenty  years.  In  short,  by  the  universal 
application  of  long-known  methods  of  fuel-saving  it 
would  be  possible  to  save  fully  70,000,000  tons  of 
coal  every  year,  and  this  with  a  comparatively  slight 
outlay  of  capital  for  new  apparatus,  etc.” 


-  Would  Help  Small  Operators. 

Charleston,  W.  Va.,  Nov.  7.— “Resolved,  that  we 
recommend  to  the  United  States  Fuel  Administration 
When  requisitions  are  made  by  State  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
trators  to  the  District  Representatives  of  the  Fuel 
Administration,  that  the  consignee  be  required  to 
deposit  a  certified  check  for  the  estimated  value  of 
coal,  per  car,  with  the  State  Fuel  Administrator, 
which  check  shall,  with  the  order,  be  transmitted  to 
the  District  Representative  in  the  district  from  which 
the  coal  is  to  be  consigned.  This  check  shall  be 
held  by  the  said  District  Representative  until  the 
consignment  is  made,  when  settlement  shall  be  made 
by  him  with  the  consignor,  and  an  adjustment  made 
in  refund  to  the  consignee,  or  bill  for  excess,  which¬ 
ever  may  be  the  case.” 

The  foregoing  resolution  adopted  by  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee  of  the  West  Virginia  Coal  Associa¬ 
tion  at  its  recent  meeting  here  embodies  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  the  association  as  to  the  best  method  of 
aiding  the  small  producer  in  financing  his  operation. 
In  the  opinion  of  President  J.  G.  Bradley,  it  is  es¬ 
sential  to  see  that  the  man  with  the  small  operation 
is  not  permitted  to  suffer. 


\\ .  A.  Scott,  Mayor  of  Jackson,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  State  Fuel  Administrator  of  Mississippi  to 
fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  C.  L.  Townes. 


Buffalo  Jobbers  Find  It  Hard  to  Buy  Good 
Mines  at  Fair  Prices. 

The  industries  search  for  soft  coal  mines  goes  on, 
but  without  much  results,  so  far  as  can  be  learned 
from  those  who  have  been  in  the  proceeding.  One 
Buffalo  coal  man,  who  has  gone  pretty  deep  into  the 
business,  says  that  after  spending  $5,000,  traveling 
over  the  coal  fields  and  digging  holes  in  the  ground, 
he  has  again  thrown  the  search  up  and  will  have  to 
begin  over  again,  if  he  ever  has  any  mines  of  his 
own. 

Another  one  says  that  there  are  mines  to  be  had 
that  are  productive  enough,  but  the  owners  want 
several  times  what  they  are  worth.  He  says  that 
coal  property  is  mostly  offered  for  cash.  The  own¬ 
ers  do  not  seem  to  care  to  wait  for  royalties.  They 
want  something  quicker.  So  the  prospector  draws 
off  and  waits. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  trade,  especially  job¬ 
bers,  would  be  pleased  over  something  good  in  that 
line,  but  they  have  a  lot  to  think  of.  It  costs  money 
to  get  an  idle  mine  started,  or  to  open  a  new  one, 
and  the  future  of  the  trade  is  by  no  means  sure. 
The  general  idea  is  that  prices  will  never  return  to 
the  pre-war  basis,  but  the  fact  is  that  we  are  putting 
out  a  record  amount  of  coal,  in  spite  of  a  good  many 
drawbacks,  some  of  which  are  likely  to  disappear 
before  long. 

“They  are  offering  free  coal  on  the  market,”  is 
the  report  on  the  street  now.  This  may  not  mean 
much,  and  it  does  not  seem  possible  that  a  big  sur¬ 
plus  can  be  put  out  now  or  very  soon ;  but,  if  it  does 
happen,  the  man  who  pays  a  big  price  for  a  mine 
will  come  out  about  as  some  jobbers  did  who  bought 
a  few  half  a  dozen  years  ago  or  more.  Most  of 
them  were  more  eager  to  get  out  of  them  in  a  short 
time  than  they  had  been  to  get  in. 

One  problem  now  is  as  to  how  much  American 
coal  South  America  and  Europe  will  buy  at  the 
present  prices  or  anything  like  them.  In  this  coun¬ 
try  the  dropping  of  munition  making  may  be  made 
good  by  the  return  to  peace-time  manufactures  that 
have  been  laid  aside  now ;  but  even  so,  foreign  out¬ 
lets  will  be  needed  to  insure  against  overproduction. 
Coal  will  be  coal  awhile  yet,  but  will  it  long  enough 
to  enable  the  buyer  of  mines  at  big  prices  to  come 
out  with  a  profit? 


Norfolk  &  Western  Shipments. 

Below  is  a  statement  in  net  tons  of  coal  shipped 
from  mines  on  the  Norfolk  &  Western  Railway  for 
month  of  September  and  for  nine  months,  1917  and 
1918 ! 

-September - s, - Nine  Months - v 


Pocahontas. . 
Tug  River.. 
Thacker  .... 
Kenova 
Clinch  Val . . 
Other  N.&W 


1917. 
1,456,715 
318,686 
271,007 
87,864 
129,215 
18,612 


1918. 


1918. 


1917. 

1,373,366  12,957,484  11,385,964 
283,232  2,779,239  2,487,759 
2,435,974 
760,489 
1,266,996 
115,105 


244,785 
101,536 
160,423 

13,214  ^ 

Total  N.&W.  2,282,099  2,176,556  20,318,288  19  641  38 
W’msn,  & 

142,416  196,433  1,192,704  1,491,27 


2,344,362 

893,958 

1,304,027 

125,362 


P.  C.  RR. 
Tug  River  & 
Ky.  RR... 

.  Other  roads. 
Grand  total . 

Shipments 

were: 


51,356  63,665  460,996  505,  IOC 

367,802  72,505  3,090,951  843, 74S 

2,843,673  2,509,159  25,059,946  22,585,562 

by  months  during  the  years  stated 


1915. 

1,886,938 

1,621,021 


January 
February 

March  .  1 '904^752 

April  .  2,200,551 

May  .  2,434,614 

June  .  2,680,465 

July  .  2,854,445 

August  -  3,005,618 

September  .  2,910,221 


1916. 

2,653,409 

2,554,376 

2,717,507 

2,852,072 

3,094,208 

3,045,650 

2,841,445 

3,048,940 


1917. 

2,808,156 

2,204,170 

2,597,055 

2,723,368 

2,913,121 

2,953,965 

3,028,341 

2,988,097 

2,843,673 


1918. 
1,868,51( 
2,304,08! 
2,602,50! 
2,457,52 
2,676,981 
2,680,21( 
2,709,88( 
2,776,69! 
2, 509.15S 


2,982,919  _ _ _ 

Tocta!  . 21,498,625  25,790,526  25,059^946  22,585^ 

Shipments  during  September  decreased  334,51 
tons,  or  11.7  per  cent,  compared  with  same  mont 
last  year,  while  for  the  nine  months  this  year  th 
tonnage  carried  decreased  2,474,384  tons,  or  9.9  pe 
cent,  compared  with  corresponding  period  of  191! 


Anthracite  Miners,  Seeing  Peace  Near,  Return 
from  Munition  Works. 

The  Anthracite  Bureau  of  Information  says  that 
a  number  of  anthracite  mine  workers  have  come 
back  into  the  coal  region  asking  for  their  old  jobs. 
There  is  no  difficulty  getting  work  in  and  about  the 
mines,  for  they  have  been  greatly  short-handed  for 
months.  These  returning  mine  workers  seem  to 
have  been  drawn  back  to  former  surroundings  and 
occupations  largely  by  the  belief  they  can  be  assured 
of  steady  employment  at  good  wages  after  the  war 
ends. 

They  say  that  munition  work  has  been  all  right 
and  the  pay  big,  but  living  costs  in  large  cities  and 
new  communities  have  become  much  higher  than 
what  they  had  anticipated.  The  men  also  claim  to 
have  missed  familiar  surroundings  and  old  friends 
and  acquaintances. 

One  man,  who  gave  up  a  good,  steady  job  with 
the  Hudson  Coal  Co.  to  work  in  a  steel  plant,  re¬ 
turned  after  a  few  weeks,  giving  as  his  reason  that 
the  work  was  too  dangerous,  as  the  inexperience  of 
many  new  hands  subjected  all  employees  to  many 
hazards  of  death  and  accident.  He  wanted  to  get 
back  to  the  mines  where  it  was  safer,  as  he  ex¬ 
pressed  it.  ' 

Nearly  all  mine  workers  claim  to  see  peace  in 
sight;  the  end  of  war  jobs,  when  their  high  pay  will 
disappear.  These  returning  men  know  how  much 
they  can  earn  in  the  anthracite  workings,  and,  with 
their  experience,  figured  closely  what  they  would 
gain  out  of  the  still  higher  wage  scales  which  went 
into  effect  November  1. 

Statements  issued  by  the  Federal  Employment 
Service  are  to  the  effect  that  1,301  former  miners 
have  been  induced  to  return  to  the  coal  fields  as  a 
result  of  a  campaign  to  withdraw  them  from  other 
occupations. 

Inquiries  made  by  the  officials  of  the  Employment 
Service  show  that  almost  all  former  miners  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  vocations  in  which  their  former  training  is 
entirely  wasted.  Some  of  those  who  have  recently 
returned  to  the  mines  were  working  as  paper  hang¬ 
ers,  painters,  grocery  clerks,  barbers,  butchers,  travel¬ 
ing  salesmen  and  chauffeurs.  In  Pennsylvania 
twelve  former  miners  were  employed  in  soft  drink 
establishments  and  agreed  to  go  back  to  the  mines 
when  asked  to  do  so  by  agents  of  the  Employment 
Service. 

Co-operation  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  is  cred¬ 
ited  with  having  been  largely  instrumental  in  the 
success  of  the  movement  to  start  a  back-flow  of 
miners  to  the  coal  regions. 


A  New  Gulf  Port. 

Point  Isabel,  Tex.,  Nov.  4. — After  long  years  of 
abandonment  the  deep  water  port  of  Point  Isabel, 
situated  just  above  the  month  of  the  Rio  Grande,  is 
soon  to  be  restored.  The  Brownsville  and  Tampico 
Marine  Transfer  Co.  has  just  purchased  two  ships 
of  small  tonnage,  which  are  to  be  placed  in  regular 
cargo  service  between  Point  Isabel  and  Tampico, 
Mex. 

The  establishment  of  this  coastwise  line  is  pre¬ 
liminary  to  extending  the  transportation  service  to 
other  Gulf  coast  ports  of  the  United  States  and 
Mexico.  A  movement  was  inaugurated  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  Rio  Grande  valley  several  months  ago  to 
provide,  by  means  of  private  subscriptions,  a  fund 
for  deepening  the  Brazos  de  Santiago  channel,  lead- 
ing  to  Point  Isabel.  It  is  estimated  by  engineers 
that  this  improvement  work  will  cost  approximately 
$125,000. 

The  Brazos  de  Santiago  channel  is  about  two  and 
one-half  miles  long.  It  is  claimed  that  the  saving 
of  freight  to  the  farmers  and  business  interests  of 
the  lower  valley  will  more  than  repay  the  cost  of 
dredging  the  channel  in  a  very  short  time.  In  days 
gone  by,  Point  Isabel  was  one  of  the  most  important 
ports  on  the  Gulf  coast. 


The  rebate  suits  in  which  the  New  York  Central 
Lines  are  charged  with  making  rebates  of  $60,000 
to  the  O’Gara  Coal  Company  came  up  in  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Court  at  Chicago  again  this  week. 
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Bituminous  Miners  Appeal  to  President  Wilson. 

Declare  That  Dr.  Garfield  Has  Refused  to  Allow  Them  to  Present  Their  Plea  for  Higher 
Wages  and  That  They  Deeply  Resent  the  Treatment  Accorded  to  Their  Spokesmen. 


Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Nov.  7. — The  bituminous 
miners,  through  the  action  of  the  international  of¬ 
ficials  of  the  U.  M.  W.  in  conference  here  for  two 
days  last  week,  have  appealed  to  President  Wilson 
for  a  “fair  hearing”  in  the  settlement  of  the  wage 
demands  recently  made  on  Dr.  Garfield,  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministrator. 

Some  40  district  presidents  and  their  associates 
were  in  attendance  at  the  conference,  including  John 
P.  White,  former  president  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers,  but  now  labor  advisor  in  Dr.  Garfield’s 

cabinet. 

The  conference  declared  that  Dr.  Garfield  was 
unfair  in  refusing  .to  give  the  bituminous  workers 
“their  day  in  court”  and  resented  the  “arbitrary 
and  autocratic  attitude”  displayed  toward  the  bitu¬ 
minous  miners.  The  conference  took  the  position 
that  it  was  useless  further  to  appeal  to  Dr.  Garfield. 

In  the  message  to  President  Wilson  the  confer¬ 
ence  set  out  that  Dr.  Garfield  refused  to  hear  the 
case  of  the  bituminous  miners  on  its  merits,  while 
the  Administration  gave  a  full  month  or  more  to  the 
contentions  of  the  anthracite  demands.  The  soft 
coal  men  contend  that  the  data  compiled  from  the 
various  mining  districts  shows  without  doubt  they 
are  entitled  to  an  increase.  They  point  out  that 
since  the  1917  scale  was  made  prices  for  many  com¬ 
modities  have  made  big  advances. 

Full  Statement  Prepared. 

The  conference  reviewed  the  entire  wage  proceed¬ 
ings,  beginning  with  the  anthracite  demand,  so  that 
the  mine  workers  would  be  familiar  with  the  entire 
action.  A  statement  prepared  quotes  all  the  cor¬ 
respondence  between  the  Administration  at  the  of¬ 
fices  of  the  U.  M.  W.  One  letter  from  Dr.  Garfield 
to  President  Frank  J.  Hayes  says  that  the  anthra¬ 
cite  investigation  was  based  on  the  “principle  that 
there  should  be  no  injurious  competition  of  labor 
in  the  various  war  industries.” 

After  setting  out  the  various  steps  of  the  anthra¬ 
cite  conference,  and  the  confirming  of  the  cost  of 
living  data,  the  statement  relates  that  the  increase 
in  wages  was  granted.  “On  the  following  day,” 
the  statement  says,  “the  committee  called  on  Dr. 
Garfield  and  urged  him  to  take  action  regarding  the 
bituminous  demand  for  an  increase  in  wages.  While 
not  stating  definitely  our  position,  he  indicated 
strong  opposition  to  our  demands.  He  promised  to 
give  our  request  thorough  consideration  and  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  rates  prevailing  in  the  bituminous 
fields.” 

This  .meeting  was  followed  by  an  additional  state¬ 
ment  of  the  miners’  situation  in  a  long  letter  to 
Dr.  Garfield,  who,  after  its  consideration,  refused 
to  grant  the  increase. 

Message  to  the  President. 

Friday  night  last  the  members  of  the  conference 
voted  to  send  the  following  message  to  President 
Wilson : 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Nov.  1,  1918. 
To  Woodrow  Wilson,  President, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Since  last  July  the  representatives  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  have  been  asking  Dr. 
Garfield,  Federal  Fuel  Administrator,  for  an  in¬ 
crease  in  mining  prices  for  the  miners  of  the  United 
States.  On  October  1  Dr.  Garfield  permitted  the 
anthracite  mine  workers  to  present  their  reasons  for 
an  advance  in  wages,  and  later,  on  October  14,  he 
allowed  them  an  increase,  but  on  October  24  he 
denied  an  increase  to  the  bituminous  miners. 

We  regard  this  decision,  affecting  the  bituminous 
miners  of  the  United  States,  as  unfair;  therefore  we 
appeal  to  you  from  the  decision  of  Dr.  Garfield. 
In  appealing  to  you  we  ask  only  that  the  same 
treatment  be  accorded  the  bituminous  miners  of 
the  United  States  as  that  given  the  anthracite  mine 
workers  and  the  employees  of  the  shipbuilding  in¬ 
dustry.  We  ask  for  the  privilege  of  presenting  the 
claim  of  the  bituminous  miners  for  an  increase  in 


wages  in  the  same  way  and  in  the  same  manner  as 
that  which  Dr.  Garfield  authorized  as  affecting  the 
anthracite  mine  workers.  It  is  not  sufficient  when 
Dr.  Garfield  states  that  the  bituminous  mine  work¬ 
ers  are  not  entitled  to  an  increase  in  mining  prices. 
In  making  such  a  statement  he  denies  to  them  the 
fundamental  right  of  presenting  facts  and  the  rea¬ 
sons  why  they  feel  they  are  justified  in  seeking  an 
increase  in  wages.  Surely  such  an  important  body 
of  our  citizenship  cannot  be  denied  the  right  to 
present  their  case  to  the  proper  authority. 

20%  Increase  in  Cost  of  Living 

The  claim  of  the  bituminous  miners  for  an  in¬ 
crease  in  wages  is  based  upon  an  increase  in  the 
cost  of  living  amounting  to  more  than  20  per  cent, 
during  the  last  year,  as  shown  by  statistics  gath¬ 
ered  from  reliable  sources  in  mining  communities 
throughout  the  United  States.  In  addition,  the  bi¬ 
tuminous  mine  workers  are  prepared  to  presept 
additional  facts  to  sustain  their  contention. 

This  appeal  to  you  is  ordered  by  the  bona  fide 
representatives  of  500,000  bituminous  miners,  as¬ 
sembled  in  conference  from  every  coal  mining  State 
in  the  Union.  They  deeply  resent  the  treatment 
accorded  the  spokesmen  of  the  miners  of  the  United 
States  by  Federal  Fuel  Administrator  Garfield,  in 
that  they  were  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  a 
proper  hearing  and  the  bituminous,  miners  of  the 
United  States  were  denied  an  increase  in  wages 
commensurate  at  least  with  the  increase  in  the  cost 
of  the  necessaries  of  life.  If  his  decision  is  to 
stand  it  will  jeopardize  the  policy  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  standardizing  rates  in  essential  war 
industries.  Such  a  position  is  arbitrary,  autocratic 
and  unfair,  and  will  destroy  confidence  in  the  plans 
and  policies  of  the  Government  to  stabilize  wages 
in  industry. 

Miners’  Record  Favors  Appeal 

We  feel  that  the  splendid  record  of  the  coal 
miners  of  the  United  States  during  all  the  period 
since  our  country  has  been  involved  in  war  is  of 
such  a  character  as  to  commend  this  appeal  to  your 
favorable  consideration.  The  miners  have  re¬ 
sponded  to  every  call  our  nation  has  made.  At  no 
time  or  period  have  they  either  slackened  or  failed. 

In  making  this  appeal  to  you  we  are  but  exercis¬ 
ing  the  inherent  right  of  groups  of  citizens  within 
the  Republic  to  petition  to  the  highest  authority 
within  the  nation  for  the  redress  of  grievances  and 
the  correction  of  wrongs.  We  ask  for  no  other 
privilege  than  to  be  accorded  our  day  in  court,  the 
right  to  present  reasons  to  the  proper  authorities  in 
support  of  the  miners’  claim  for  an  increase  in 
mining  prices.  The  miners  of  America  have  con¬ 
fidence  in  you.  Therefore,  we  will  wait  yoflr  early 
and  favorable  consideration  of  this  appeal.  We  will 
gladly  come  to  Washington  and  meet  with  you  at 
your  convenience,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  the 
request  of  the  bituminous  miners  and  the  reasons 
for  an  increase  in  wages. 

Frank  J.  Hayes,  President. 

John  L.  Lewis,  Vice-President. 

William  Green,  Secretary-Treasurer, 

The  United  Mine  Workers  Of  America. 

President  Hayes  of  the  mine  workers  said  the 
miners  would  press  their  demand  for  action  on  the 
increase.  “The  miners  have  pledged  their  word  to 
keep  up  the  coal  output,  and  of  course  they  will 
keep  that  pledge,”  he  said.  “A  contract  is  no  scrap 
of  paper  with  the  miners.  However,  we  believe  that 
our  case  is  made  and  we  have  the  evidence  to  prove 
it.  All  we  want  is  a  chance  to  do  so.  It  is  not  our 
purpose  or  intention  to  set  aside  or  change  the 
fundamental  provisions  of  the  contract  now  in  ef¬ 
fect.  We  only  ask  that  the  prices  incorporated 
therein  be  so  changed  as  to  meet  the  obvious  change 
in  the  cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life  and  to  keep 
pace  with  the  wage  rates  paid  in  other  competing 
industries.”  The  conference  adjourned  Saturday 
morning  last. 


New  Distribution  Rules. 


Authorize  Fuel  Administration  Officials  to 

Handle  Diverted  Coal  Through  Jobbers. 

Washington,  Nov.  7. — Important  new  rules  gov¬ 
erning  the  handling  and  billing  of  coal  requisitioned 
or  diverted  by  order  of  Districts  Representatives  or 
State  Administrators  have  been  promulgated  by  the 
Fuel  Administration,  effective  November  2.  They 
provide,  among  other  things,  that  all  coal  diverted 
by  a  State  Administrator  shall  be  invoiced  to  him, 
who  may  distribute  alid  collect  for  such  coal  through 
jobbers,  the  latter  being  entitled  to  the  purchasing 
agent’s  commission. 

The  new  regulations  are  as  follows : 

Rule  28. — All  coal  requisitioned  or  diverted  by  a 
District  Representative  at  the  request  or  on  the 
order  of  a  Federal  Fuel  Administrator  for  any  State 
for  consignment  to  someone  other  than  such  Admin¬ 
istrator,  shall,  at  the  request  of  such  Federal  Fuel 
Administrator,  be  invoiced  to  a  licensee  named  by 
the  purchaser,  unless  the  producer  of  the  coal  so 
requisitioned  or  diverted  invoices  the  same  directly 
to  the  purchaser.  If  such  coal  is  invoiced  to  a  li¬ 
censee  so  named  by  the  purchaser,  such  licensee  may, 
subject  to  Rules  1  and  3,  charge  the  purchasing 
agent’s  commission  provided  in  Rule  2. 

Rule  29. — All  coal  requisitioned  or  diverted  by  a 
District  Representative  on  the  direct  order  of  the 
Distribution  Division  of  the  United  States  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration  at  Washington,  except  coal  requisi¬ 
tioned  for  consignment  to  a  Federal  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
trator  for  any  State,  or  for  the  use  of  any  depart¬ 
ment  or  agency  of  the  United  States  Government, 
including  railroads  under  control  of  the  United 
States  Railroad  Administration,  shall  be  invoiced  to 
a  licensee  named  by  the  producer  of  such  requisi¬ 
tioned  or  diverted  coal,  unless  such  producer  in¬ 
voices  the  same  directly  to  the  purchaser.  If  such 
coal  is  invoiced  to  a  licensee  so  named  by  the  pro¬ 
ducer,  such  licensee  may,  subject  to  Rules  1  and  3, 
charge  the  purchasing  agent’s  commission  provided 
in  Rule  2. 

Rule  30. — All  coal  consigned  to  a  Federal  Fuel 
Administrator  for  any  State,  whether  by  requisition, 
diversion  or  otherwise,  shall  be  invoiced  to  such 
Administrator,  and  he  may  distribute  such  coal 
through  a  licensee,  who  may,  .subject  to  Rules  1 
and  3,  charge  the  purchasing  agent’s  commission 
provided  in  Rule  2,  or  if  such  licensee  acts  as  a 
wholesaler,  as  defined  in  Rule  24,  the  wholesaler’s 
margin  is  fixed  by  such  Administrator  under  Rule  25. 

Rule  31. — All  coal  diverted  by  a  Federal  Fuel 
Administrator  for  any  State  shall  be  invoiced  to 
such  Administrator,  and  he  may  bill  and  collect  for 
such  coal  through  a  licensee,  who  may,  subject  to 
Rules  1  and  3,  charge  the  purchasing  agent’s  com¬ 
mission  provided  in  Rule  2. 

Rule  32. — No  purchasing  agent’s  commission  or 
wholesaler’s  margin  shall  be  added,  under  Rules  28, 
29,  30  and  31,  on  diverted  coal  where  the  shipper 
of  such  diverted  coal,  or  anyone  as  agent  for  such 
shipper,  has  added  the  15-cent  rebilling  charge  on 
such  diverted  coal  allowed  by  the  Order  of  the 
United  States  Fuel  Administrator,  dated  January 
14,  1918. 

The  above  rules  promulgated  this  1st  day  of  No¬ 
vember,  1918,  to  become  effective  at  7  a.  m.  No¬ 
vember  2,  1918. 

(Signed)  H.  A.  Garfield, 

United  States  Fuel  Administrator. 


The  anthracite  miners  have  made  a  queer  record 
in  the  last  two  weeks.  They  worked  on  Mitchell 
Day  (October  29)  for  the  first  time  since  the  Big 
Strike,  but  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  cele¬ 
brate  on  All  Saints’  Day,  which  came  on  Friday, 
November  1.  Many  men  also  remained  away  from 
work  on  Saturday  and  Monday.  On  Election  Day, 
however,  they  again  responded  to  the  appeals  to 
work  on  holidays  and  practically  every  colliery  had 
as  nearly  a  full  force  as  it  has  had  on  other  days 
since  the  epidemic  set  in. 
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Brooklyn  Bond  Subscribers.  War  Work  Campaign. 


Returns  showing  the  subscriptions  of  Brooklyn 
coal  firms  to  the  Fourth  Liberty  Loan  have  been 
slow  in  coming  in,  but  have  now  been  completed. 
A  list  compiled  by  the  Brooklyn  Coal  Exchahge  con¬ 
tains  the  following  subscriptions  for  $1,000  or  more: 


Kings  County  Trust  Co .  $150,000 

(Solicitation  of  Burns  Bros.) 

Bacon  Coal  Co .  30,000 

Bacon,  Joseph  .  2,000 

Kinney,  Chas.  B .  1,600 

Brooklyn  Union  Coal  Co .  10,000 

Commercial  Coal  Co .  10,000 

Conzen,  L.  &  Son  .  2,000 

Desbrock  Coal  Co .  2,500 

Fleer  Bros .  10,000 

Fries  Coal  Co .  7,000 

Fries,  Edward  A .  1,000 

Greason,  Son  &  Dalzell,  Inc .  20,000 

Greason,  Joseph  L .  10,000 

Dalzell,  E.  T .  8,700 

Henjes,  Est.  of  Henry  .  2,000 

Larney,  John  E .  5,000 

Lidford,  T.  H.  Co .  2,000 

Long  Island  Wood  Co .  10,400 

Me  Collum,  A.  J.  &  J.  J.  Inc .  26,000 

Middle  Lehigh  Co .  4,500 

Nelson,  Z.  O.  &  Son  .  10,000 

Nelson,  Walter  H .  10,000 

Nelson,  Z.  O.  Realty  Co .  1,500 

Nelson,  Fred  W.  H .  5,000 

Parkinson  Coke  &  Coal  Co .  25,000 

Debevoise-Anderson  Co .  10,000 

(Through  solicitation  of  Win.  E.  Baker) 

Powel  &  Titus,  Inc .  5,000 

Putnam  Coal  &  Ice  Co .  25,000 

Reimer,  Rudolph,  Jr .  10,000 

Rubel  Bros.  Inc . 10,000 

Schmadeke,  John  F.,  Inc .  35,000 

Schmadeke,  John  F .  30,000 

Wulff,  R.  J .  b000 

Wulff,  W.  J .  1,000 

Sackett  Coal  Co .  5,000 

Schroeder  &  Horstmann,  Inc .  1,000 

Scranton  &  Lehigh  Coal  Co .  110,000 

Patterson,  Thos.  V .  10,000 

Kelly,  Jeremiah  J .  2,000 

Semken,  Frederick  .  3,000 

Somers,  Chas.  Coal  Co .  10,000 

Taylor’s,  Thos.  F.  Sons,  Inc .  10,000 

Taylor,  Wm.  R .  1,000 

Ackerman,  A.  H . '  28,000 

Tuttle’s,  S.  Son  &  Co .  5o|o00 

Tamarkin  &  Tartako  Coal  Co .  1,000 

Thompson  &  Co .  j’qOO 

Weber  &  Quinn  .  5  000 


Maritime  Notes. 

Official  figures  recently  published  show  that,  in 
spite  of  submarine  losses,  the  total  shipping  tonnage 
of  the  world  is  only  seven  per  cent  less  than  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war.  American  tonnage  has  more 
than  doubled. 

Nearly  400,000,000  feet  of  yellow  pine  lumber  have 
been  cut  and  transported  by  rail  and  water  to  ship 
yards  on  the  Atlantic  coast  and  the  Gulf  for  con¬ 
struction  of  wooden  vessels  under  the  direction  of 
the  United  States  Shipping  Board  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation. 

St.  John,  N.  B.,  Oct.  30. — Construction  operations 
have  been  resumed  at  Courtenay  Bay  by  the  Bed¬ 
ford  Construction  Company,  sub-contractors  of  the 
St.  John  Drydock  and  Shipbuilding  Company,  who 
were  awarded  the  contract  for  the  construction  of 
the  drydock  and  the  extension  of  the  breakwater. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  breakwater  extension  will  be 
finished  in  two  years,  and  that  the  drydock,  1,100 
feet  in  length,  will  be  ready  for  use  in  three  years. 


R.  H.  Angell,  a  banker  of  Roanoke,  has  been 
appointed  State  Fuel  Administrator  of  Virginia  to 
succeed  H.  F.  Byrd,  who  has  entered  the  military 
service. 


President  Wheelwright  Appeals  to  Bitumin¬ 
ous  Operators  for  Liberal  Contributions. 

J.  H.  Wheelwright,  President  of  the  National 
Coal  Association,  has  sent  the  following  message  to 
all  bituminous  coal  operators  through  the  columns 
of  The  Daily  Digest: 

The  United  War  Work  Campaign,  which  em¬ 
braces  the  seven  organizations  other  than  the  Red 
Cross,  authorized  by  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  work  among  the  soldiers 
and  sailors  of  the  United  States  and  its  Allies  at 
home  and  abroad,  namely,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.,  the  National  Catholic  War  Council, 
the  Jewish  Welfare  Board,  the  War  Camp  Com¬ 
munity  Service,  the  American  Library  Association 
and  the  Salvation  Army,  has  been  organized  at  the 
request  of  the  President  of  the  Jinked  States  to 
make  a  united  appeal  to  the  American  people  for  a 
fund  of  not  less  than  $170,500,000  to  support  the 
work  of  the  constituent  organizations,  this  fund  to 
be  apportioned  in  accordance  with  a  budget  that  has 
been  approved  by  the  Government. 

'At  the  request  of  the  National  Campaign  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  with  the  approval  of  United  States  Fuel 
Administrator  Garfield,  we  have  undertaken  to  en¬ 
list  in  this  campaign  the  support  of  the  bituminous 
coal  industry.  It  is  recommended : 

First — That  each  corporation  contribute  an  amount 
equal  at  least  to  of  1  per  cent  of  its  capital  stock, 
and  that  a  portion  of  such  contribution  be  allotted 
by  the  company  to  each  of  the  communities  where 
employees  of  the  company  are  located. 

Second — We  hope  that  each  of  your  employees  may 
contribute  one  day’s  pay  during  the  month  of  No¬ 
vember.  Your  co-operation  is  essential  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  this  plan.  Will  you  not  appoint  the  proper 
representatives  to  co-operate  with  the  local  Cam¬ 
paign  Committee  in  soliciting  each  employee  to  sign 
a  pledge,  the  amounts  thus  pledged  to  be  collected 
and  turned  over  to  either  the  Local,  State  or  Nation¬ 
al  Campaign  Committee.  In  either  event  we  ask  that 
you  report  to  this  office  the  total  amount  of  your 
contribution  and  of  the  contributions  made  by  your 
employees,  in  order  that  the  bituminous  coal  industry 
may  be  given  credit  for  its  entire  subscription. 

Hoping  for  a  prompt  and  favorable  response  to 
this  request  for  your  co-operation. 

Yours  very  truly, 

J.  H.  Wheelwright, 
President,  National  Coal  Association. 


Head  of  Lake  Receipts. 

Following  are  the  comparative  figures  of  receipts 
at  the  docks  during  October  as  compiled  by  the  Tom¬ 
linson  company,  Duluth  vessel  agents : 

1917.  1918. 

f - A - s  , - * - * 

Anthra.  Bitum.  Anthra.  Bitum. 

North  Western.  85,490  237,414  67,500  367,500 

Berwind  .  141,453  303000 

Pittsburgh  .  44,790  257,416  66,000  354^000 

Carnegie  .  20,650  140,866  24,000  222,000 

Hanna  .  44,578  131,532  7,500  134,000 

Superior  .  7, 660  8,000 

Boston  .  6,500  65,757  17,500  22,500 

Island  Creek .  52,235  119,500 

Lehigh  Valley..  23,161  22,000 

October  receipts  304,342  1,614,157  249,000  2,215,000 

Rec.  to  Oct.  1..  1,226, 102  6,029,549  910,500  6’250  900 

Total  . 1,530,444  7,643,706  1,159,500  8,465^900 

Anthra.  rec.  less  than  last  yr.  to  Nov.  1 _  370,944 

Bitum.  rec.  in  excess  last  yr.  to  Nov.  1 _  822,194 


M.  P.  Moseley,  Chief  of  Conservation  for  New 
\  ork  State,  has  notified  people  owning  both  city  and 
country  residences  that  bituminous  coal  and  the 
steam  sizes  of  anthracite  are  now  in  such  plenti¬ 
ful  supply  that  they  may  be  used  for  heating 
country  places  without  any  restrictions.  Formerly 
it  was  permissible  to  heat  such  places  only  during 
periods  of  occupancy.  The  restrictions  are  still  in 
force  as  regards  all  the  prepared  sizes  of  anthracite 
including  pea  and  broken. 


Buffalo  News  Notes. 

A  shortage  of  chestnut  coal  is  one  of  the  chief 
difficulties  in  the  Buffalo  anthracite  trade,  though 
this  is  the  rule  at  this  time  of  the  year. 

Coal  salesman  J.  Frank  Pinner  has  two  sons  in 
the  army  in  Europe.  Lieut.  Ralph  M.  Pinner  was* 
lately  badly  gassed,  which  rendered  him  blind  for  a 
time,  but  he  is  now  recovering. 

Some  coal  jobbers  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
dropping  of  the  zonal  restriction  on  Ohio  coal  from 
the  Buffalo  market  will  soon  be  followed  by  a  gen¬ 
eral  dropping  of  all  zones,  which  ought  to  mean  a 
better  outlook  for  the  jobbers  generally. 

Capt.  John  McClelland,  has  a  new  son,  Malcolm 
John  McClelland,  born  at  his  home  in  Bridgeburg 
across  the  Niagara  River.  The  father  was  with  the 
Youghiogheny-Monongahela  Coal  Co.  of  Buffalo,  till 
he  joined  the  Canadian  army  and  went  with  it  to 
France. 

J.  Harvey  Mohr,  son  of  Fred.  A.  Mohr  of  the 
Pittsburg  &  Shawmut  Coal  Co.,  has  been  in  the 
service  since  last  year  and  is  now  a  first  lieutenant, 
but  has  been  retained  in  camp  on  this  side  on  account 
of  his  inventive  ability  and  capacity  for  teaching. 
He  has  a  new  explosive  under  experiment  now. 

1  he  reports  of  influenza  in  the  mining  districts 
are  very  distressing.  In  many  of  the  mining  towns 
the  leading  women  went  into  the  hospitals  and 
homes  to  nurse  the  sick  miners  and  their  families. 
Mrs.  Dwight  C.  Morgan,  wife  of  the  president  of 
the  Pittsburg  &  Shawmut  Coal  Co.,  was  one  of  the 
number. 

The  new  fuel  office  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps 
has  been  opened  at  14  West  Swan  street,  room  104 
It  was  occupied  on  November  1.  F.  J.  Durdan,  who 
is  the  head  of  the  office,  is  given  the  title  of’ Fuel 
Expert.  He  states  that  the  business  undertaken  is 
to  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  supply  and  the  de¬ 
mands  of  concerns  doing  war  work  and  see  that 
the  supply  is  adequate.  The  district  extends  to  Syra¬ 
cuse  and  covers  nearby  parts  of  Canada. 


Columbus  News  Notes. 

C.  H.  Hoyt,  of  the  C.  H.  Hoyt  Coal  Co.,  Toledo, 
was  in  Columbus  last  week  in  an  effort  to  secure 
some  tonnage  for  the  domestic  trade. 

C  J.  Andrews,  formerly  sales  manager  of  the 

unday  Creek  Coal  Co.,  Columbus,  now  with  the 

,  orS'an'Andrews  Coal  Co.,  Detroit,  was  a  recent 
business  visitor. 

The  announcement  is  made  that  F.  B.  Sheldon 
who  has  been  general  manager  of  the  T.  &  O.  C.’ 

the  ,K'  ^  and  the  Z’  &  W'  raiIr°ads  has  been 
made  federal  manager  of  the  above  mentioned  lines. 

L.  D.  Binyon  and  James  Hogan,  prominent  brick 
agents  of  Chicago  have  organized  a  company  to 
open  a  stripping  operation  at  Oreton,  Ohio,  located 

oim  L “  hSVe  “  °“>»« 

Local  operators  report  that  a  large  quantity  of 
slack  is  accumulating  in  certain  parts  of  the  Hocking 

a  ley  and  this  is  taken  as  an  indication  that  there 
will  be  no  trouble  this  winter  because  of  a  shortage 
of  steam  grades.  Columbus  householders  generally 
are  well  supplied  with  fuel  and  the  situation  in  the 
Buckeye  State  is  well  in  hand. 

Another  change  in  the  zoning  plan  for  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  Ohio  coal  is  announced  by  Walter  Mc¬ 
Kinney,  district  manager  for  the  Federal  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration  The  new  rules  permit  the  shipping  of 
all  grades  of  Ohio  coal  to  Michigan  east  of  the  G. 

‘  ,  L  <  .Th,s  chanSe  will  tend  to  enlarge  the 
market  for  mine-run  and  thus  relieve  the  stress  in 
that  situation. 

A  meeting  of  the  operators  in  the  Southern  Ohio 
field  was  held  at  the  offices  of  the  Southern  Ohio 
Coal  Exchange,  November  4,  to  discuss  matters  rel¬ 
ative  to  the  fall  trade  and  the  prospects  of  an  early 
closing  of  the  war.  The  principal  topic  was  the 
zoning  plan  which  has  curtailed  the  markets  for 
southern  Ohio  coal  to  a  point  where  it  will  be  im- 

afforded  ^  ^  m‘neS  “  operation  unless  relief  is 
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Conditions  in  Retail  Trade  at  Baltimore. 

While  Deliveries  Since  April  1  Have  Exceeded  Last  Year,  Retailers  Estimate  35,000  Homes 
Are  Still  Without  Coal  and  Yards  Have  Less  Than  20,000  Tons  in  Reserve. 


Baltimore,  Md.,  Nov.  7.— “There  will  be  no  coal 
famine  the  coming  winter;  coal  stocks  on  hand  are 
greater  than  ever  before,  and  more  domestic  coal  is 
now  in  the  hands  of  consumers  and  dealers  than  at 
the  corresponding  period  in  normal  years.  Such 
is  the  statement  of  Dr.  Garfield,  National  huel  Ad¬ 
ministrator. 

“Increase  in  housing  conditions  and  shortage  ot 
stored  stocks  at  the  outset  of  the  coal  year,  due  to 
the  extreme  weather  of  the  winter  before,  together 
with  the  carrying  out  of  the  two-thirds  delivery  plan 
to  domestic  users,  has  caused  a  condition  here  in 
which  many  homes  are  still  without  fuel,  although 
receipts  since  April  are  in  excess  of  allotment  for 
those  months.  We  have  advised  burning  wood  and 
lump  bituminous,  a  good  grade  of  which  for  do¬ 
mestic  use  has  been  promised  as  soon  as  certain 
Government  and  railway  supply  needs  are  filled. 
We  hope  to  prevent  any  real  suffering,  although 
some  of  the  small  users  of  coal,  especially,  may  have 
real  trouble  to  get  fuel.”  Such  is  the  summary  of 
the  situation  at  Baltimore  as  seen  by  Robert  F. 
Roberts,  chairman  of  the  city  committee  of  the 
Maryland  Fuel  Administration. 

Unfilled  Orders  for  150,000  Tons. 

Thirty-five  thousand  homes  still  without  coal, 
more  than  150,000  tons  of  orders  on  the  books  still 
undelivered  (many  from  April  and  May)  ;  probabl} 
another  100,000  asking  in  vain  for  placing,  with  de¬ 
livery  of  a  considerable  portion  urged  for  an  early 
date ;  yard  reserves  cut  to  less  than  20,000  tons,  and 
prospects  apparently  poor  for  any  decided  early  re¬ 
lief.  Such  is  the  sum-up  in  brief  of  some  of  the 
representative  retail  interests  here,  who  point  out, 
incidentally,  that  wood  is  scarce  and  high,  that  no 
soft  coal  is  coming  in  that  is  really  fit  for  domestic 
use  as  a  substitute  for  hard  coal,  and  that  peddlers 
and  small  handlers  of  peck  and  bushel  lots  of  coal 
have  no  considerable  expectations  of  getting  ade¬ 
quate  supplies,  which  will  mean  that  a  tremendous 
stir  will  come  from  the  poorer  sections  of  the  city 
when  real  cold  weather  arrives. 

Views  on  the  situation  as  above  and  among  coal 
men  and  consumers  are  sharply  divergent.  I  o  get 
at  the  meat  in  the  cocoanut  of  trouble  a  shake- 
down  is  necessary.  First  of  all,  here  is  what  the 
Fuel  Administration  in  Washington  bases  its  con¬ 
tention  upon  locally,  after  the  general  statement  that 
the  Middle  Atlantic  States  have  been  supplied  with 
about  50  per  cent  of  domestic  allotment  up  to  Oc¬ 
tober  1 : 

Maryland’s  Allotment 

Maryland  allotment,  1,027.317,  a  ten  per  cent  in¬ 
crease  over  deliveries  of  year  previous,  on  which 
543,696  tons  were  delivered  for  the  six  months  of 
the  coal  year  up  to  October  1,  527,157  tons  of  this 
being  for  domestic  delivery  (including  coal  for  pub¬ 
lic  service  corporations  and  war-work  plants),  and 
16,559  tons  for  general  steam  plant  purposes.  Balti¬ 
more  city  allotment  was  713,318  tons,  on  which  has 
been  delivered  as  part  of  the  total  Maryland  figures 
given  above  as  sent  to  this  State,  a  total  of  354,415 
tons  for  domestic  and  special  war-plant  use,  and  11,- 
239  tons  for  steam  use  generally,  making  a  total, 
still  in  Baltimore  or  burned  for  April  to  October, 
of  365,654.  Of  strictly  domestic  coal  the  reports  of 
dealers  here  show  receipts  of  334,289  tons  for  the 
period,  as  against  326,812  tons  received  here  for  the 
same  period  of  last  year  for  the  same  purpose. 

Early  in  the  spring  the  Maryland  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration  sent  its  representatives  before  the  Anthracite 
Committee  to  make  a  plea  for  Baltimore.  At  that 
time  it  was  estimated  that  Baltimore  and  suburbs 
would  need  896,349  tons  of  hard  coal.  Since  that 
time  it  has  been  estimated  that  the  war  industries, 
etc.,  will  burn  probably  20,000  to  30,000  tons  in 
excess  of  the  original  estimate  based  on  the  year 
previous,  so  that  Baltimore  really  estimated  that  it 
would  need  about  110,000  tons  more  than  was  finally 
allowed  the  city,  as  the  suburbs  were  given  a  sepa¬ 
rate  allotment  of  61,670  tons. 


Figures  were  submitted  to  show  that  Baltimore 
used  657,921  tons  in  1916-17,  while  the  suburbs  used 
63,428  tons,  or  a  total  for  the  Baltimore  district 
of'  721,349  tons.  Conservative  coal  men  of  Balti¬ 
more,  early  in  the  season,  claimed  that  100,000  tons 
more'  would  be  needed  here  this  year  than  in  the 
year  previous  to  make  up  for  extra  burning  during 
the  unusually  long  and  severe  winter  of  last  year, 
covering  25,000  tons  in  home  cellars  in  the  spring 
of  1917,  or  1916,  not  there  in  1918,  and  75,000  tons 
in  coal  yards  not  there  at  the  outset  of  the  present 
coal  year. 

Besides  this  there  has  been  a  big  population  in¬ 
crease  due  to  war  work  here,  and  probably  5,000 
more  homes  are  occupied,  which  on  a  basis  of  at 
least  six  tons  each  would  mean  at  lowest  another 
30,000  tons  needed  for  that  purpose.  The  total  in¬ 
crease  over  1917  figures  was  worked  out  to  cover 
increased  burning  and  house  and  yard  bin  de¬ 
ficiencies,  population  increase  and  industrial  and  war 
work  increases,  and  ran  to  a  little  more  than  175,000 
tons.  Baltimore  finally  was  allowed  only  10  per 
cent  increase  over  its  1916-17  figures,  however. 

“Buy  Early”  Campaign  a  Mistake. 

Outside  of  actual  tonnage  need  estimate,  the  one 
outstanding  mistake  now  charged  was  in  distribu¬ 
tion.  The  spring  campaign  for  early  buying  of  the 
National  Fuel  Administration,  which  was  so  hotly 
protested  by  the  dealers  that  big  placards  which  had 
been  printed  were  not  posted,  was  the  first  big 
faulty  move.  While  the  campaign  was  called  off, 
individual  members  of  the  Administration  still 
pressed  it  in  newspaper  interviews,  and  the  public 
poured  in  orders  in  a  way  never  before  seen  in  the 
trade. 

The  sum  total  is  that  the  tonnage  delivered  here, 
really  in  excess  of  that  delivered  a  year  ago  up  to 
the  present  time,  is  in  far  less  number  of  cellars 
and  yards  than  in  former  years,  and  the  dealers 
have  no  reserves  left  to  care  by  ton  or  so  deliveries 
for  the  business  that  comes  with  winter.  Also  there 
is  an  army  of  dissatisfied  customers  who  have  been 
on  the  books  for  months  and  who  have  received  no 
coal,  or  but  a  little.  This  spplies  particularly  to  the 
longer  hauls,  many  dealers  confining  deliveries  to 
the  shorter  runs.  This  was  done  both  for  expedi¬ 
ency  in  delivery  and  because  a  number  of  dealers 
claim  they  cannot  make  the  longer  hauls  at  the  mar¬ 
gin  of  profit  allowed  by  the  Fuel  Administration. 

What  is  the  result?  There  is  a  good  part  of  busi¬ 
ness  on  the  books  now  regarded  as  too  long  a  haul 
to  be  profitable,  and  the  seasonal  averaging  on  hauls 
of  the  past  has  not  taken  place.  Another  result  is 
that  some  sections  of  the  city  are  well  supplied  and 
others  almost  barren  of  fuel.  The  local  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration  now  frankly  admits  that  the  two-thirds 
order  from  Washington  was  a  mistake,  and  believes 
that  a  one-third  order  would  have  allowed  all  to 
have  some  coal. 

It  is  now  rather  late,  with  winter  upon  the  city,  to 
rake  up  the  repeated  warnings  of  coal  men  that  the 
plan  of  the  Fuel  Administration  was  inadequate  to 
care  for  Baltimore.  The  city,  however,  now  faces 
a  condition  and  one  of  no  pleasant  prospect,  either 
for  coal  men  or  consumers. 


Canada  Adopts  Strict  Rules. 

Ottawa,  Nov.  7. — Regulations  to  facilitate  the 
equitable  distribution  of  anthracite  coal  in  each  com¬ 
munity  in  Canada  have  been  approved  by  order-in¬ 
council  at  the  instance  of  Fuel  Controller  Magrath. 

These  regulations  are  devised  to  prevent  dispro¬ 
portionate  deliveries  of  anthracite  to  large  consum¬ 
ers  at  times  when  the  ordinary  householder  cannot 
be  supplied.  The  Fuel  Administrator  is  given  the 
right  to  prohibit  entirely  or  to  limit  in  any  manner 
he  may  deem  advisable,  the  use  of  anthracite  in  any 
building.  This  does  not  apply  to  private  residences 
using  less  than  40  tons  of  coal  annually. 

Heavy  penalties  are  enacted  for  contravention  of 
the  regulations. 


To  Study  Peace  Problems. 

Coal  Jobbers  Will  Be  Represented  at  Big 
Meeting  in  Atlantic  City  Next  Month. 

The  following  letter  was  sent  out  on  the  first  of 
the  month  to  members  of  the  National  Coal  Job¬ 
bers’  Association  by  L.  Romanski  secretary- 
treasurer  i 

“The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States, 
an  organization  composed  of  all  principal  associa¬ 
tions,  and  undoubtedly  the  most  influential,  single 
unit  representing  the  composite  brains  and  vigor  o 
American  business,  is  taking  a  serious  interest  in 
the  post-war  programs,  especially  with  reference  to 
reconstruction. 

“While  the  policies  of  rehabilitation  have  been 
worked  out  in  considerable  detail  in  England  and 
France,  the  United  States  has  not,  so  far  as  is 
known,  manifested  any  very  active  interest  in  this 
direction,  doubtless  justifying  this  course,  and  prop¬ 
erly  so,  on  the  theory  that  the  nation’s  resources 
and  strength  should  be  completely  engaged  in  prose¬ 
cuting  the  war  to  a  successful  conclusion.  Now, 
however,  when  the  end  is  seemingly  in  sight,  it  be¬ 
hooves  all  business  men,  but  particularly  coal  job¬ 
bers,  to  turn  their  minds  in  the  direction  of  policies 
which  this  organization  should  frame  that  would  co¬ 
ordinate  and  harmonize  with  other  branches  of  the 
coal  industry  in  agreeing  on  a  program  that  will 
be  far-reaching  in  possibilities  and  results. 

“Signs  are  not  lacking  to  indicate  a  desire  in 
legislative  quarters  to  assume  control  of  coal,  poli¬ 
tically  if  you  please,  after  the  Lever  Act  expires. 
Whether  this  is  cause  for  apprehension  or  not,  is, 
of  course,  conjectural;  but  predicating  an  opinion  on 
history  and  experience,  coal  men,  and  jobbers  in 
particular,  have  reason  to  view  with  alarm  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  such  tendencies.  The  other  dangerous 
alternative  might  be  the  need  of  a  quick  decision 
on  a  loose  or  ill-advised  plan  without  time  for  due 
deliberation  and  study. 

“The  situation  at  present  is  still  in  the  formative 
period.  Coal  jobbers  have  time  to  inquire  into,  and 
to  study  the  situation,  as  well  as  the  part  that  they 
should  play  in  the  big  problems  of  reconstruction.  . 
That  coal  jobbers  should  make  themselves  heard  is 
a  foregone  conclusion,  but  before  any  decisive  opin¬ 
ion  can  be  developed,  we  must  be  fortified  with  all 
the  information  on  the  subject  that  can  be  secured. 

“We  have  been  invited  by  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  of  the  United  States  to  attend  the  meeting  of 
all  secretaries  of  member  organizations  which  is  to 
be  held  in  December  at  Atlantic  City  to  discuss  re¬ 
construction.  The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Coal  Jobbers’  Association  which  meets  at  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio,  on  November  7,  will  discuss  this  invita¬ 
tion.  Meanwhile,  however,  this  office  will  appreciate 
any  articles,  books  or  pamphlets  bearing  directly  on 
this  subject  that  may  come  to  the  attention  of  the 
members.  Individual  opinions,  of  course,  are  greatly 
desired  and  will  be  much  appreciated.” 


Mr.  Peale  Succors  Influenza  Victims  in 
Central  Pennsylvania  Mining  Towns. 

Rembrandt  Peale,  Bituminous  Advisor  to  Dr.  Gar¬ 
field,  while  on  an  inspection  tour  of  the  bituminous 
fields  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  Fuel  Administration,  found  that  in  two  small 
towns  bordering  on  St.  Benedict,  Pa.,  over  400  cases 
of  influenza  had  developed  among  a  population  of 
less  than  2,000  people. 

The  situation,  which  was  becoming  more  serious 
hourly  on  account  of  the  many  deaths  reported 
among  the  victims,  was  immediately  taken  in  hand 
by  Mr.  Peale,  who  quickly  organized  relief  meas¬ 
ures.  Two  emergency  hospital,  with  all  the  neces¬ 
sary  equipment  which  could  be  procured,  were  or¬ 
ganized.  Doctors  and  nurses  who  could  be  spared 
from  nearby  towns  were  called  and  within  a  short 
time  were  installed  to  carry  on  the  work,  all  of 
which  was  done  at  Mr.  Peale’s  expense. 

Mr.  Peale  reports  that  the  situation  is  already 
greatly  improved  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  St. 
Benedict,  but  that  two  other  neighboring  towns  of 
from  4,000  to  5,000  population,  report  from  800  to 
900  cases. 
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After-the-War  Outlook  Being  Much  Discussed.  West  Virginia  Conditions. 


I  rarle  Reasonably  Optimistic,  but  Many  Think  Government  Should  Approve  an  Agreement 
for  Curtailing  Output,  if  That  Is  Necessary,  to  Prevent  Unprofitable  Prices. 


After-the-war  conditions  are  coming  in  for  uni¬ 
versal  discussion  in  trade  circles.  Naturally,  there 
are  a  great  many  different  views  as  to  what  will 
happen  when  the  fighting  stops  and  for  several  years 
thereafter,  but  it  can  be  said  that  the  prevailing 
mood  of  the  coal  trade  is  fairly  optimistic.  There 
are  dissenters,  who  take  the  position  that  the  bi¬ 
tuminous  trade  at  least  will  suffer  from  over¬ 
production  and  low  prices  when  the  extraordinary 
war  demands  are  over,  but  in  the  eastern  trade  at 
least  they  are  in  the  minority.  The  majority  opinion 
is  that,  after  a  brief  period  of  readjustment,  while 
factories  now  engaged  on  war  work  are  being  con¬ 
verted  to  other  lines,  the  industries  of  the  country 
will  have  all  they  can  do  for  two  or  three  years  in 
supplying  our  own  needs  and  turning  out  a  margin 
for  export  to  Europe,  where  there  will  be  a  keen 
demand  for  nearly  everything  in  the  nature  of  man¬ 
ufactured  goods. 

Some  say  that  Europe  will  not  be  in  a  position 
to  finance  heavy  purchases  on  this  side,  but  it  is 
pretty  safe  to  assume  that  this  will  be  arranged  on 
one  basis  or  another.  It  will  be  recalled  that  when 
the  war  started  many  people  thought  it  could  not 
last  more  than  a  month  or  two  because  the  belliger¬ 
ents  would  soon  be  bankrupt  by  the  staggering  cost, 
but  time  proved  the  fallacy  of  this  line  of  reasoning. 
So  in  this  case — Europe  will  find  a  way  of  buying 
what  she  needs,  and  her  needs  will  be  large. 

Our  Demands  Abnormally  Heavy 

Furthermore,  the  requirements  of  this  country  in 
the  line  of  iron  and  steel,  of  other  building  mate¬ 
rials,  and  of  all  kinds  of  manufactured  wares  will 
be  abnormally  heavy,  owing  to  building  operations 
not  connected  with  the  war  having  been  nearly  at  a 
standstill,  while  stocks  of  merchandise  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  manufacturers,  distributors  and  consumers 
ha\e  run  down  and  will  have  to  be  replenished. 

Assuming,  then,  that  there  will  be  a  heavy  de¬ 
mand  for  coal  when  the  country’s  industries  are 
shifted  from  war  work  back  to  peace  work,  the 
question  comes  up,  Can  the  mines  meet  the  demand  ? 
And,  if  so,  is  there  any  danger  of  them  turning  out 
more  tonnage  than  is  needed,  with  all  that  such  a 
condition  implies  in  the  way  of  price  unsettlement? 

Many  well-posted  operators  have  expressed  the 
opinion .  recently  that  there  is  no  danger  of  over¬ 
production,  that  the  shoe  is  apt  to  be  on  the  other 
foot  for  several  years  after  the  war.  The  reason 
for  thinking  so  is  that  labor  will  continue  to  be 
scarce.  Not  only  is  immigration  expected  to  be 
light,  but  it  is  said  that  many  mine  workers  of  for- 
eign  birth  are  planning  to  return  to  their  old  homes 
when  peace  comes.  Moreover,  development  work 
has  fallen  behind  in  the.  last  year  and  a  half.  The 
Fuel  Administration  has  kept  a  tight  rein  on  the 
opening  of  new  mines,  and  in  the  case  of  going 
operations  the  aim  has  been  to  get  out  coal  as  fast 
as  possible.  Development  work,  necessary  to  insure 
a  continued  heavy  output,  has  been  neglected  for  a 
number  of  reasons  which  need  not  be  discussed  here. 

Some  Look  for  a  Surplus. 

But,  as  noted  above,  there  are  people  who  take  a 
different  view  of  the  future.  They  contend  that 
several  million  tons  more  soft  coal  has  been  mined 
since  April  1  than  has  been  consumed,  as  attested 
by  the  heavy  stocks  now  in  evidence.  They  argue 
that  if  the  mines  can  turn  out  a  surplus  of  coal  in 
.war  times  they  can  do  so  all  the  time  with  a  good 
car  supply,  and  that  there  is  no  reason  to  expect  a 
change  for  the  worse  in  the  latter  respect. 

Those  who  take  this  view  of  the  future  believe 


guarantee  a  minimum  price  for  wheat,  for  if  the 
market  cannot  absorb  the  entire  offerings  on  that 
basis,  the  Government  can  buy  the  surplus  and  store 
it  in  elevators.  But  it  is  different  in  the  case  of  a 
bulky  commodity  like  coal.  The  only  corrective  for 
an  over-supply  is  curtailed  production. 

How  to  bring  this  about  without  running  foul  of 
the  Sherman  Law  is  the  problem  which  those  who 
fear  unstable  market  conditions  would  like  to  see 
solved.  They  believe  it  would  require  special  legis¬ 
lation,  as  well  as  co-operation,  among  producers, 
and  are  desirous  of  having  a  movement  started  to 
bring  about  the  desired  ends.  It  would  certainly 
seem  to  be  something  which  might  well  engage  the 
attention  of  trade  organizations  and  all  those  in¬ 
terested  in  the  welfare  of  the  industry. 

Before  the  war  the  possibility  of  Congress  or  the 
other  branches  of  the  Government  giving  their  ap¬ 
proval  to  any  plan  to  stabilize  prices  would  have 
been  extremely  remote,  but  that  may  not  be  the  case 
during  the  reconstruction  period.  The  coal  people 
have  cheerfully  co-operated  with  the  Government  in 
keeping  prices  on  a  reasonable  basis  when  the  nat¬ 
ural  tendency  was  upward.  It  is  no  more  than  fair 
that  the  Government  should  at  least  acquiesce  in 
plans  for  maintaining  prices  on  a  profitable  basis 
when  unrestrained  competition  might  force  them 
down  below  cost  of  production. 

The  jobbers  have  their  own  particular  after-the- 
war  problems.  In  their  case  so  much  depends  on 
how  long  the  Fuel  Administration  continues  in  exist¬ 
ence  that  it  is  impossible  to  form  any  intelligent 
opinion  as  to  how  they  will  fare.  If  the  Govern¬ 
ment  continues  to  distribute  coal  at  the  rate  it  has 
been  doing  in  the  last  few  months,  their  opportuni¬ 
ties  will  be  limited,  but  a  change  in  market  condi¬ 
tions  tending  to  put  experience  and  salesmanship 
at  a  premium  would  bring  their  services  into  demand 
regardless  of  the  Fuel  Administration’s  activities. 


Power  at  Coal  Mines. 

Engineers  Will  Be  Appointed  to  Supervise 
Power  Conditions  in  All  Districts. 

Washington,  Nov.  7. — Plans  for  the  effective  util¬ 
ization  of  purchased  power  in  coal  mines  throughout 
the  country  and  for  the  general  improvement  of  the 
power  situation  as  it  affects  coal  output  have  been 
prepared  by  the  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration.  The 
idea  is  to  link  up  a  series  of  agencies  beginning  with 
the  men  in  the  mine  and  extending,  through  the 
buel  Administration  to  co-operative  work  with  the 
War  Industries  Board,  the  Emergency  Fleet  Cor¬ 
poration,  the  War  Department  and  the  Navy  De¬ 
partment.  Detailed  explanations  of  the  project  have 
been  laid  before  the  28  district  Production  Managers 
of  the  Fuel  Administration. 

Past  activities  of  the  Administration  have  covered 
these  lines  in  a  general  way,  and,  as  in  Central  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  have  gone  further  in  the  direction  of  advis¬ 
ing  operators  of  the  elements  making  bad  power  con¬ 
ditions,  which  in  turn  lower  production.  The  pres¬ 
ent  plan  contemplates  an  extension  of  the  work  done 
in  Central  Pennsylvania  with  good  results. 

It  is  proposed  to  appoint  in  each  production  dis¬ 
trict  a  committee  of  three  men,  named  by  the  Pro¬ 
duction  Manager  from  the  men  of  electrical  or  me¬ 
chanical  training  in  his  district.  The  chairman  will 
be  known  as  the  United  States  Fuel  Administration 
District  Power  Engineer,  and  his  committee  will 
see  to  the  maintenance  of  good  power  conditions  in 
the  mines,  the  efficient  maintenance  and  utilization 
. ll*LUic  ucueve  of  all  machinery  and  the  dissemination  of  infnrma- 
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dustry  against  a  return  to  the  unprofitable  condi¬ 
tions  of  a  few  years  ago.  There  is  some  talk  of  the 
Government  fixing  a  minimum  price,  but  to  most 
people  who  have  expressed  an  opinion  that  seems 
impracticable  in  the  case  of  coal.  It  is  all  right  to 


To  assist  in  this  work  there  are  to  be  five  field 
engineers,  who  will  help  organize  district  committees, 
co-operate  in  handling  all  field  work  under  such 
committees  and  respond  immediately  in  case  of 
trouble. 


In  order  to  be  in  a  position  to  increase  its  ton¬ 
nage,  the  Banner  Run  Coal  Corporation,  at  Drill, 
has  erected  a  new  tipple,  also  53  new  miners’  houses 
and  a  club  house. 

A  siding  has  been  installed  by  the  Gordon  Coal 
Co.  at  its  plant  at  Drill,  loading  to  the  company’s 
new  and  permanent  tipple.  This  company  has  been 
shipping  coal,  however,  for  several  months. 

Among  other  operations  on  Elk  River  affected  by 
the  prevalence  of  influenza  is  the  Elkland  Coal  Min¬ 
ing  Co.,  which  has  been  forced  to  shut  down  its 
plant  until  there  is  an  improvement  in  the  situation. 

Nut  and  slack  from  the  Coal  River,  Guyan  Valley 
and  Kenova-Thacker  districts  may  now  be  shipped 
to  the  Lower  Peninsula  of  Michigan  under  the  new 
zone  rules,  thus  broadening  the  market  for  these 
coals. 

Within  the  next  few  days  the  MacBeth  Coal  Co. 
will  begin  shipments  from  its  new  operation  on  Rum 
Creek,  in  the  Logan  field.  The  Wyatt  Coal  Co.  of 
Charleston  will  act  as  the  selling  agency  for  the 
MacBeth  company. 

Sufficient  progress  has  been  made  on  the  new 
plant  of  the  Newcourt  Coal  Co.  near  Olcott,  in  the 
Coal  River  field,  to  insure  its  completion  very 
shortly.  Coal  is  to  be  mined  from  the  Black  Band 
seam  and  the  No.  2  gas  seam. 

With  G.  R.  Carter  in  full  charge  of  operations,  the 
name  of  the  company  heretofore  operated  as  the 
Sandy  Ridge  Coal  Co.  at  Drill  has  been  changed 
to  G.  R.  Carter  Coal  Co.  Only  recently  the  com¬ 
pany  finished  work  on  a  new  and  larger  tipple. 

An  advisory  board  to  aid  D.  R.  Lawson,  District 
Representative  of  the  Federal  Fuel  Administration, 
m  his  work  as .  distributor  has  been  devised  as  a 
part  of  the  effort  of  the  operators  in  the  Fairmont- 
Clarksburg  region  to  promote  production.  The 
members  are :  A.  L.  White,  Clarksburg ;  B.  M. 
Chaplin,  Morgantown;  R.  B.  Isner,  Elkins;  M.  L. 
Hutchinson  and  Chester  A.  Shinn,  Fairmont. 

If  plans  of  the  Beaver  Run  Coal  Co.  materializes, 
that  company  will  have  a  large  operation  in  Web¬ 
ster  County,  near  Holly,  in  a  field  heretofore 
scarcely  touched.  The  Beaver  Run  company  has 
been  organized  by  Philadelphia  men,  with  an  au¬ 
thorized  capital  of  $500,000.  The  backers  are  Charles 
F.  Pike,  J.  R.  Ives,  H.  Chester  Johnson  and  Horace 
S.  Glazier,  all  of  Philadelphia,  and  John  M.  L. 
Black  of  Villa  Nova,  Pa. 

Steps  will  be  taken  by  the  wagon  mine  operators 
of  Northern  West  Virginia  at  a  meeting  to  be  held 
in  Clarksburg  today,  November  9,  to  form  an  asso¬ 
ciation  through  which  it  is  hoped  to  improve  the 
status  of  the  small  operator,  especially  as  it  relates 
to  car  supply.  Hope  has  been  entertained  for  some 
time  that,  through  a  change  in  the  zoning  system 
and  through  new  regulations  as  to  car  supply,  the 
wagon  mines  might  be  given  an  opportunity  to  op- 
erate  under  more  favorable  circumstances,  but  no 
relief  has  been  forthcoming  as  yet. 

Though  so  far  unconfirmed,  it  is  rumored  in 
Charleston  that  the  plant  of  the  Marmet  Coal  Min- 
ing  Co.  in  Kanawha  County  and  that  of  the  Otto 
Marmet  Coal  Co.  at  Putnam  have  passed  to  control 
o  Henry  Ford,  of  Detroit.  The  understanding  is  that 
the  purpose  of  Mr.  Ford  in  acquiring  the  Marmet 
mines,  if  it  is  true  that  he  has  purchased  them  was 
to  insure  an  adequate  supply  of  fuel  for  his  Detroit 
plants.  The  capacity  of  the  mines  is  small,  but  they 
are  capable  of  being  developed  on  a  larger  scale. 

•  .  A  lette.r  from  a  man  who  has  been  spending  some 
time  in  the  mountains  of  Chili  in  the  interest  of  a 
copper  mining  enterprise,  throws  some  light  on  the 
kind  of  domestic  fuel  in  use  there.  He  writes:  “The 
houses  are  lighted  and  heated  by  electricity,  and  our 
house,  also,  has  a  central  fireplace.  The  fuel  in 
common  use  here  is  a  sort  of  giant  moss,  known  as 
yareta  coming  from  Bolivia,  which  looks  like  a 
lot  of  little  twigs  stuck  together,  and  comes  in  im- 

ZTJiTm  c0031  C°StS  10  P6S0S  a  100  P^ds, 

about  $44  U.  S.  currency,  per  ton.  Not  much  of  it 
is  used. 
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Methods  of  Handling  Depreciation. 

of  National  Coal  Association,  Outlines  Principles  Which 
Should  Be  Followed  in  Allowing  for  This  Important  Item  on  Balance  Sheets. 


Four  Approved 

W.  B.  Reed,  Accounting  Secretary 

W.  B.  Reed,  Accounting  Secretary  of  the  National 
Coal  Association,  is  writing  an  interesting  series  of 
articles  on  accounting  methods  for  The  Daily  Digest, 
published  by  that  organization.  Mr.  Reed’s  articles 
are  intended  primarily  for  coal  operators,  and  as 
he  is  one  of  the  foremost  authorities  in  the  country 
on  the  subject  with  which  he  deals,  it  is  needless 
to  say  that  the  series  will  be  followred  with  close  at¬ 
tention  by  those  engaged  in  that  branch  of  the  coal 
industry. 

One  of  his  articles  touches  on  depreciation,  a  sub¬ 
ject  which  is  of  interest  to  retail  dealers,  as  well 
as  operators,  since  they  both  use  machinery  and 
other  equipment  which  wears  out  and  so  have  to  be 
guided  by  much  the  same  principles  in  writing  off 
this  item"  For  the  benefit,  principally,  of  such  of 
our  retail  readers  as  might  not  otherwise  see  Mr. 
Reed’s  article  on  depreciation,  we  reproduce  part  of 
it  below. 

“Depreciation  is  the  loss  in  value  of  an  asset 
through  use,  obsolescence,  or  time.  It  is  due  pri¬ 
marily  to  the  use  of  assets  and  it  is  necessarily, 
therefore,  a  part  of  the  cost  of  operation.  Wear 
and  tear  goes  on  continuously  in  the  case  of  ma¬ 
chinery  in  operation,  and  even  when  a  unit  is  idle 
depreciation  continues  through  rust  and  decay.  Dis¬ 
integration  is  a  law  of  nature  and  its  progress  never 
stops. 

Growing  Older  All  the  Time. 

“Obsolescence  of  machinery  or  other  assets,  must 
needs  be  reckoned  with,  also.  A  machine  may  do 
well  the  thing  for  which  it  was  intended,  but  through 
the  invention  of  a  better  or  more  improved  one,  or 
the  introduction  of  new  operating  methods,  it  may 
become  obsolete;  and  economy  of  operation,  and  the 
demand  for  increased  production,  would  dictate  the 
wisdom  for  its  being  superseded  by  another  of  the 
more  improved  type. 

“The  question  of  the  adequacy  of  a  rate  which 
will  make  good  accrued  depreciation  and  arrest  ac¬ 
cruing  depreciation,  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  ques¬ 
tions  which  owners  or  accountants  are  called  upon 
to  consider,  and  one  which  in  the  beginning  of  op¬ 
eration  should  be  definitely  considered  and  decided 
upon.  For  under  no  sound  accounting  practice  can 
it  be  said  that  profits  have  been  earned  unless  ade¬ 
quate  provision  has  been  made  first  for  depreciation 
arising  out  of  wear  and  tear,  obsolescence,  and  in 
the  case  of  coal  mines,  depletion,  due  to  the  ex¬ 
haustion  of  mineral  deposits. 

“Otherwise,  through  neglect  to  allow  proper  de¬ 
preciation  it  naturally  follows  that  at  the  winding 
up  or  liquidation  of  the  affairs  of  a  company,  there 
being  no  appreciation  of  property  values  from  out¬ 
side  causes,  part  of  the  capital  will  have  been  dis¬ 
tributed  as  dividends  or  will  have  been  lost. 

“It  is  the  purpose  of  a  proper  depreciation  ac¬ 
count  to  take  care  of  losses  due  to  wear  and  tear, 
obsolescence,  and  age  by  providing  a  fund  which, 
taking  into  consideration  the  salvage  on  the  plant 
and  equipment,  will  at  the  end  of  the  project,  re¬ 
turn  the  capital  intact  to  the  owner  or  stockholder. 

“Some  companies  prefer  to  regard  depreciation  as 
an  account  permitting  flexibility,  writing  off  in  good 
years  large  amounts  and  in  more  unfavorable  years 
depreciation  at  a  lesser  rate.  This  is  opposed  to 
sound  accounting  principles.  A  plan  should  be 
adopted  and  strictly  adhered  to ;  and  each  year, 
whether  the  showing  be  good  or  bad,  should  bear 
its  proper  share  of  this  expense. 

“It  is  a  rule  accepted  by  accountants  in  general 
that  repairs  and  maintenance  should  be  charged  to 
profit  and  loss  through  some  operating  account,  and 
any  depreciation  rule  fixed  and  level  with  the  idea 
of  returning  the  invested  capital  is  predicted  on  this 
theory. 

A  Synopsis  of  Methods. 

“There  are  various  methods  of  handling  depre¬ 
ciation  on  the  books ;  some  are  more  perfectly  adapt¬ 
ed  to  one  business  than  to  another.  They  are  briefly 
as  follows: 


“1.  A  Fixed  Percentage  Basis— Even  portions,  or 
a  fixed  percentage  charged  off  each  year  during  the 
estimated  life  of  the  plant. 

“2.  Diminishing  Value  Methods.— A  fixed  per¬ 
centage  charged  off  each  year  on  the  basis  of  the 
value  remaining  after  deducting  the  depreciation  for 
the  preceding  year. 

“3.  Sinking  Fund  Method.— Equal  proportions 
charged  off  each  year  over  a  number  of  years.  This 
method  presupposes  the  investment  of  the  funds  at 
compound  interest. 

“4.  Production  MethoA— This  method  contem¬ 
plates  that  each  unit  of  production  shall  bear  its 
share  of  the  depreciation.  In  the  case  of  coal  mines, 
this  is  practically  depreciation  figured  on  the  basis 
of  depletion. 

“Each  of  the  methods  mentioned  has  its  advocates 
and  its  claimed  advantages.  The  fixed  percentage 
method  has  •  the  recommendation  of  making  each 
year  bear  an  even  proportion  of  the  aggregate  de¬ 
preciation.  Under  the  diminishing  value  plan  the 
first  years  of  operation  will  manifestly  bear  the  bur¬ 
den  of  the  depreciation  cost.  It  is  argued  by  its 
advocates  that  as  repairs  are  low  in  the  early  years 
and  high  in  the  later  years,  this  method  is  the  best 
one. 

“The  sinking  fund  method  in  its  action  is  very 
similar  to  the  straight  percentage  method.  The 
production  method  has  the  advantage  of  establishing 
a  fixed  rate  per  unit  of  output,  and  as  applied  to 
coal  companies  this  method  is  particularly  applicable 
in  that  the  quantity  of  recoverable  coal  can  be  ascer¬ 
tained  with  reasonable  accuracy  and  using  this  ton¬ 
nage  as  a  factor  the  depreciation  rate  per  unit  can 
be  readily  determined. 

“Any  scientific  method  necessitates  in  the  first 
instance  an  accurate,  detailed  plant  inventory  from 
which  may  be  calculated  the  salvage  value  remaining 
after  the  plant  shall  have  outlived  its  usefulness, 
due  either  to  obsolescence  or  the  fact,  in  the  case 
of  mines,  that  there  is  no  more  mineral  product 
for  it  to  handle. 

“The  amount  to  be  charged  to  operations  as  de¬ 
preciation  should  also  be  determined  with  careful 
regard  to  the  Federal  Income  Tax  Law,  which  pro¬ 
vides,  under  Section  12  (2d),  for  such  charge  (de¬ 
duction  from  taxable  income)  a  reasonable  allow¬ 
ance  for  exhaustion,  wear  and  tear  of  property  aris¬ 
ing  out  of  its  use  or  employment  in  the  business 
or  trade.” 


Detroit  Trade  Notes. 

Shipments  of  bituminous  coal  over  lake  routes  to 
November  1  aggregated  25,633,000  tons,  which  is  a 
substantial  increase  over  the  similar  part  of  last 
season. 

After  having  been  ashore  at  Point  Abbaye,  Huron 
Bay,  on  Lake  Superior,  four  days  with  a  cargo  of 
coal  consigned  to  Houghton,  Mich.,  the  lake  steamer 
Vulcan  was  floated  on  November  4,  about  2,500  tons 
of  her  cargo  having  been  lightered. 

Detroit  consumers  of  domestic  coal,  who  have 
neglected  to  order  bituminous,  in  the  expectation 
that  they  ,  would  get  anthracite  later,  are  being 
warned  by  the  Fuel  Administration  to  stock  up  with 
any  fuel  obtainable,  as  anthracite  will  not  be  forth¬ 
coming. 

Paul  Weadock,  as  attorney  for  the  State  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration,  has  under  way  an  investigation  of  com¬ 
plaints  received  by  the  Wayne  County  fuel  com¬ 
mittee,  that  certain  landlords  in  Detroit  are  rais¬ 
ing  the  rent  of  tenants,  who  are  endeavoring  to 
comply  with  the  Fuel  Administration’s  regulations 
by  the  use  of  bituminous  coal  as  a  substitute  for 
anthracite,  where  heating  plants  permit  such  a 
change.  The  Fuel  Administration  announces  that 
landlords,  in  such  cases,  will  be  prosecuted  under 
the  Federal  law.  The  landlords  argue  that  higher 
rent  is  necessary  to  pay  for  damage  done  the  in¬ 
terior  of  their  houses  by  the  use  of  soft  coal. 


Using  Coal  Efficiently. 

Fuel  Administration  Reports  3,500,000  Ions 
Saved  by  Industries  in  Six  Months. 

Washington,  Nov.  7. — The  Fuel  Administration 
announces  that,  through  the  co-operation  of  the  in 
dustrial  plants  which  have  thus  far  put  into  force  the 
standard  recommendations  of  the  Administration  to 
promote  efficiency  in  the  use  of  coal,  a  saving  of 
7,000,000  tons  annually  has  been  effected.  That  is 
to  say,  in  six  months  3,500,000  tons  have  been  con¬ 
served,  at  the  same  time  maintaining  maximum  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  factories.  The  largest  savings  have 
been  in  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  Connecticut, 
Illinois,  New  York,  Missouri,  Michigan,  Minnesota 
and  Wisconsin. 

Some  plants  report  a  fuel  saving  as  high  as  2o 
per  cent,  and  the  average  is  estimated  between  10 
and  15  per  cent.  This  large  economy  is  effected  at 
practically  no  expense  to  the  plant  owner,  since  the 
recommendations  treat  primarily  of  proper  methods 
of  firing  and  management  in  power  plants. 

In  Connecticut  the  Hartford  Electric  Light  Co. 
reports  a  saving  of  3,338  tons  for  the  month  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  1918,  over  the  corresponding  month  last 
year,  or  32  per  cent.  The  largest  item  of  saving  was 
in  improved  plant  economy,  given  as  2,552  tons.  On 
this  showing  the  company  says : 

“The  improvement  in  station  efficiency  is  not 
wholly  due  to  improved  apparatus,  but  to  a  very 
considerable  extent  to  the  enthusiasm  aroused  among 
station  employes  toward  fuel  conservation.” 

Dr.  Garfield  has  given  the  following  ratings  to 
Connecticut  industrial  concerns  in  coal  conservation : 
Connecticut  Electric  Light  Co.,  of  Hartford,  98 
points;  Hartford  Electric  Light  Co.,  9 7J4  points; 
National  Folding  Box  Co.,  95  points,  and  the  Stan¬ 
ley  Rule  &  Level  Co.,  94  points.  These  ratings  are 
based  upon  the  efficiency  attained  without  alteration 
of  present  plant  equipment. 


New  Jersey  Allotments. 


Administrator  Completes  His  Plans  for 

Anthracite  Distribution  by  Communities. 

State  Fuel  Administrator  Jenkinson,  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  has  completed  his  schedule  of  community  allot¬ 
ments,  which  will  serve  as  a  guide  for  anthracite 
shippers  in  regulating  the  flow  of  tonnage  to  dif¬ 
ferent  towns  and  cities  during  the  remainder  of  the 
coal  year.  New  Jersey’s  allotment  is  5,460,000  tons, 
a  10  per  cent  increase  over  the  tonnage  shipped  into 
that  State  in  1916. 

There  are  19  cities  in  the  State  whose  allotments 
exceed  75,000  tons.  Newark  heads  the  list  with 
631,933  tons,  an  increase  of  61,938  tons  over  its  1916 
tonnage.  Jersey  City  is  second,  with  413,856  tons, 
and  Hoboken,  third,  with  331,104  tons. 

Details  for  the  other  16  cities  in  the  75,000-ton 
class  are  shown  in  the  following  tabulation : 

1916-17  1918-19 

Distribution.  Allotment. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Trenton  . 

. . . .  192,819 

222,675 

Paterson  . 

....  210,237 

220,237 

Camden  . 

....  113,552 

146,456 

Irvington  . 

....  104,074 

124,074 

Harrison  . 

99,425 

121,506 

Elizabeth  . 

78,083 

104,436 

Bayonne  . 

89,943 

100,868 

New  Brunswick  . 

77,182 

91,182 

Perth  Amboy . 

67,029 

90,029 

Plainfield  . 

63,858 

89,025 

Orange  . 

88,550 

Elizabethport  . 

80,492 

87,492 

Passaic  . 

75,340 

80,340 

Atlantic  City  . 

78,501 

78,529 

Bloomfield  . 

.....  69,326 

76,415 

Montclair  . 

70,872 

75,872 

Delow  S.  Cooke,  State  Fuel  Administrator  of  New 
York,  has  appointed  I.  C.  Blandy,  of  Greenwich,  as 
County  Fuel  Administrator  for  Washington  County 
to  succeed  C.  O.  Pratt. 
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J.  D.  Simpson  Promoted  to  Important  Post. 

Pittsburgh,  Nov.  7. — James  D.  Simpson  has  been 
appointed  mining  manager  of  all  the  Berwind-White 
Coal  Mining  Co.  interests  in  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Simpson  is  an  outstanding  model  of  the  ef¬ 
ficient  coal  producing  expert  of  the  younger  genera¬ 
tion.  When  a  lad  of  ten  years  he  started  work  in 
the  mines  in  the  Monongahela  Valley,  and  became 
one  of  the  most  skillful  machine  miners  in  the  val¬ 
ley.  But  he  was  not  satisfied.  He  quit  the  mines 
to  accept  a  clerical  position  in  the  offices  of  the  com¬ 
pany  to  educate  himself  and  fit  himself  for  a  future. 
He  took  a  mining  course,  and  rose  to  be  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  mine  where  he  had  worked  as  a  lad. 

From  the  Monongahela  Valley  «he  went  to  Her- 
mine,  Pa.,  as  superintendent  of  the  mines  of  the 
Ocean  Coal  Co.,  controlled  by  the  Berwind  interests. 
He  made  such  a  good  record  there  that  four  years 
ago  he  was  appointed  general  superintendent  of  the 
Berwind  mines  at  Windber. 

His  latest  promotion,  while  he  still  is  in  his  thir¬ 
ties,  places  him  on  one  of  the  most  important  mining 
posts  in  the  country.  He  has  charge  of  all  the  ex¬ 
tensive  Berwind  operations  in  Cambria,  Somerset, 
Clearfield  and  Westmoreland  Counties,  which  pro¬ 
duce  more  than  5,000,000  tons  of  coal  a  year. 

As  operating  head  of  all  the  Berwind  operations 
m  Pennsylvania  his  headquarters  will  continue  to  be 
at  Windber.  This  town,  beautifully  located  in  the 
Alleghenies  and  having  every  advantage  of  the  mod- 
ern  city,  is  regarded  as  the  largest  exclusive  coal 
mining  community  in  the  country. 


Reports  from  Washington  are  to  the  effect  that 
business  men  all  over  the  country  are  urging  the 
Fuel  Administration  to  revoke  the  lightless  night 
order,  on  the  ground  that  the  coal  situation  has  im¬ 
proved  to  such  an  extent  that  there  is  no  longer 
any  need  for  keeping  electric  signs  under  the  ban. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  very  convincing  figures  have 
ieen  published  to  show  that  any  great  amount  of 
coal  has  been  saved  directly  by  cutting  down  out¬ 
door  illumination,  but  it  may  have  served  a  more 
useful  purpose  indirectly  by  impressing  the  public 
with  the  need  for  economizing  in  the  use  of  light  in 
homes  and  offices.  Perhaps  the  saving  brought  about 
by  millions  of  people  being  induced  to  practice  per¬ 
sonal  economy  in  the  use  of  gas  and  electricity  has 
been  really  substantial— not  only  in  coal,  but  in 
monev.  And  part  of  the  money  so  saved  has  gone 
into  Liberty  Bonds  and  Thrift  Stamps.  For  this 
reason  the  Government  may  wait  a  while  before 
rescinding  the  lightless  night  order,  even  if  the  need 
tor  it  is  not  very  apparent  at  first  glance. 


U.  S.  Exports  of  Coal  and  Coke. 

Exports  of  coal  and  coke,  by  customs  districts,  from  the  United  States  during  September,  1918, 
and  nine  months,  were  as  follows,  in  net  tons : 


Districts 
Maine  &  N.  H 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
New  York  . . . 
Philadelphia  . 
So.  Carolina  . 

Virginia  . 

Mobile  . 

New  Orleans 
Arizona 

El  Paso  . 

San  Francisco 
Southern  Cal. 
Washington  . . 
Porto  Rico  . . 

Alaska  . 

Florida  . 

Galveston  .... 

Georgia  . 

San  Antonio  . 
Sabine  . 


Buffalo  . 

Dakota  . 

Sup.  &  Dul.  . . 
Michigan  .... 

Ohio  . 

Rochester 
St.  Lawrence  . 

Vermont  . 

Total  to  Can. 
Canada,  1917  . 
Canada,  1916  . 
Total,  1918 
Total,  1917 
Total  1916 


Cincinnati 


TONNAGE  OFFSHORE,  BY  DISTRICTS 

September 


Nine  Months 


thracite 

Bituminous 

Coke 

Anthracite 

Bituminous 

Coke 

2,094 

252 

3,772 

129 

1,237 

5,737 

8,612 

400 

60,090 

59,299 

4 

•  •  . 

14 

1,292 

13,602 

3,449 

106 

55,997 

46,138 

7,863 

1,299 

396 

34,168 

44,483 

3,911 

782 

3,774 

. . . 

288,626 

.  .  . 

3,765 

2,673,211 

4,646 

2,507 

6,494 

2 

17,625 

157 

74 

49,426 

1,259 

53 

13,328 

17,547 

53 

66,055 

135,711 

168 

5,781 

5,270 

555 

27,403 

23,797 

. . . 

9 

96 

6 

17 

61 

7,080 

69 

1 

20,128 

12,875 

. . . 

... 

5 

40 

•  •  • 

1 

49 

481 

1,400 

40,472 

4,827 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

507 

1,930 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

10,714 

117 

1,483 

8,912 

1,776 

10,633 

79,010 

3 

... 

•  •  • 

13 

2 

10 

TONNAGE  TO  CANADA-,  BY  DISTRICTS. 


193,206 

245,817 

38,263 

1,386 

220 

2,541 

109 

917 

116,583 

30,183 

8,591 

1,078,818 

18,494 

71,724 

129,451 

568 

149,310 

234,134 

2,220 

1,626 

12,444 

221 

425,374 

1,751,174 

90,258 

416,922 

1,552,177 

60,468 

344,034 

1,356,795 

53,747 

442,714 

2,170,425 

132,553 

449,281 

1,812,412 

88,071 

353,507 

2,003,353 

95,571 

1,597 

303 

4,042 

17,544 

363,770 

979,843 

15,286 


2,734,691 

17,025 

23,161 

1,268,845 

2,527,533 

846,499 

1,544,050 

108,159 

9,269,963 

11,375,269 

9.423.949 

15.545.949 
15,410,292 
14,850,452 


377,583 

1,973 

324 

205,010 

111,422 

20,650 

25,811 

3,947 

746,720 

603,390 

478,318 

1,010,517 

878,230 

779,943 


News  Notes. 


Need  More  Pocahontas  Coal. 


Winifred  Cox,  an  engineer  of  large  coal  mining 
interests,  is  ill  at  his  home  at  Marion,  Ill. 

Charles  H.  Clarke,  40,  for  the  past  several  years 
the  junior  partner  of  the  firm  of  J.  M.  Clark  &  Son, 
coal  dealers,  is  dead  at  his  home  in  Milford,  Ohio! 
of  pneumonia,  following  an  attack  of  influenza.  He 
was  well-known  in  Cincinnati. 

John  A.  Hesselbrock,  head  of  the  Hudepohl  Brew¬ 
ing  Co.,  has  taken  a  half  interest  in  the  H.  P.  Blum 
Coal  Co.,  wholesalers,  1913  Union  Central  Building. 
An  expansion  in  business  is  to  follow.  H.  P.  Blum 
will  continue  as  acting  head  of  the  company. 

Coke  users  are  beginning  to  come  to  the  front  with 
the  query  as  to  when  they  are  going  to  get  some 
coke  and  the  coke  dealers  are  beginning  to  wonder 
when  conditions  will  be  such  as  will  allow  them  to 
manufacture  coke  on  a  large  enough  scale  to  take 
care  of  the  orders  that  are  stacked  up  in  their  various 
offices.  There  is  a  large  demand  with  a  far  insuf¬ 
ficient  supply  to  take  care  of  same. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  chronicle  that  John  A.  Morris 
formerly  superintendent  of  the  Big  Four  at  Cincin¬ 
nati  and  later  made  a  representative  of  terminal  con¬ 
ditions  at  Cincinnati  by  the  Government  has  had  his 
scope  of  duties  widened  and  the  Director  General  of 
Railroads  has  appointed  him  as  Terminal  Manager 
of  the  Cincinnati  district.  He  will  enter  upon  his 
new  duties  at  once.  This  terminal  has  always  need¬ 
ed  an  efficient  wide-awake  officer  with  the  authority 
to  move  things  as  it  is  no  uncommon  sight  during 
the  winter  to  see  coal  congested  in  L.  &  N.  or  C.  & 
O.  yards,  due  to  the  fact  that  connections  were  short 
of  motive  power  and  could  not  take  from  them  or 
some  other  trouble.  It  is  thought  jthat  Mr.  Morris 
can  help  adjust  such  conditions  and  the  coal  men 
were  glad  to  see  his  appointment. 


We  can  forgive  almost  anything  in  a  man  who 
minds  his  own  business. 


James  B.  Neale,  Director  of  Production,  U.  S.  Fuel 
Administration,  has  sent  the  following  telegram  to 
R.  D.  Patterson,  Production  Manager  for  the  Poca¬ 
hontas  and  Tug  River  districts: 

huel  Administration  would  have  been  gratified 
had  the  Pocahontas  and  Tug  River  fields  reached 
the  quota  of  two  million  tons  for  month  of  October, 
and  accepts  the  assurance  that  pledge  would  have 
been  kept  except  for  the  prevalence  of  influenza  in 
the  fields. 

“Two  million  tons  absolutely  essential  for  Novem¬ 
ber  and  I  trust  enough  more  will  be  mined  to  make 
up  October  shortage.  No  true  patriot  will  slacken 
because  of  peace  rumors. 

Please  extend  my  thanks  and  congratulations  to 
the  faithful  workers  and  officials  of  the  two  districts 
and  particularly  to  mines  which  have  equalled  or 
exceeded  their  quota.  The  government  is  grateful 
for  such  loyal  support.” 

While  the  October  tonnage  was  slightly  below  the 
two  million  mark,  preliminary  figures  estimate  that 
it  was  the  largest  month  of  the  present  year,  and 
with  one  or  two  exceptions  the  largest  in  the  history 
of  the  two  fields,  made  at  times  when  there  were 
several  thousand  more  men  at  work. 


Prices  ranging  up  to  $20  per  ton  for  coal  sold  by 
the  bucket  have  often  been  the  cause  of  an  agitated 
cry  from  the  daily  press,  but  we  note  that  officially 
established  figures  for  this  class  of  trade  are  at  quite 
lgh  levels,  even  at  a  point  so  near  the  mines  as 
Philadelphia.  In  that  city  small  buyers  have  to  pay 
at  the  rate  of  $19.10  a  ton  for  chestnut  and  $16  70 
for  pea  coal. 


State  Administrator  Cooke  of  New  York  has  in¬ 
structed  County  Administrators  to  get  in  touch  with 
railroad  superintendents  with  regard  to  the  sale  of 
old  railroad  ties  and  bridge  timbers  for  fuel  pur¬ 
poses.  ^ 
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Established  Canadian  Agency 

Wants  Coal. 

We  are  open  to  arrange  with 
American  producers  for  all-rail 
shipments  of  bituminous,  par¬ 
ticularly  for  the  Montreal  mar¬ 
ket,  from  the  Clearfield,  West¬ 
moreland,  Alleghany  Valley, 
Bessemer,  Greensburg  and 
Pittsburgh  Districts. 

CANADIAN  IMPORT  CO. 

319  Board  of  Trade  Bldg.,  Montreal,  P.  Q., 

Also  Quebec,  P.  Q. 


Retail  Coal  Pockets 

Large,  Medium,  Small 
Designed,  Built,  Equipped  Complete 


1,000  Ton  pocket  with  pivoted  bucket  carrier  to  con¬ 
vey  coal  to  pocket  from  either  of  two  track  hoppers. 
Built  by  us  for  Burns  Brothers,  Edgewater,  N.  J. 

GUARANTEE  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

140  Cedar  Street,  NEW  YORK 

Old  Colony  Building,  Chicago 


FOUNDED  183S 

HEILNER  &  SON 

ANTHRACITE  —  COAL  —  BITUMINOUS 

Telephone,  Bowling  Green  7715.  Rooms  117-119,  No.  1  Broadway,  New  York 

Eastern  Representative,  E.  L.  HAYNER,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


It’s  a  “NORWALK”  AIR  COMPRESSOR 

For  all  sorts  of  mining  machinery. 

Why  not  let  us  send  you  literature  for  your  particular  need? 

THE  NORWALK  IRON  WORKS  COMPANY 

South  Norwalk,  Conn. 


THE  J.  B.  SANBORN  CO. 

“COAL  TRADE  MERCANTILE  AGENCY  BLUE  BOOK” 

Standard  credit  reference  medium  for  the  coal  trade  since  1886. 
U»ed  by  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration  and  other  government  depart¬ 
ments.  Collection*  handled  throughout  U.  S.  and  Canada  at  cur¬ 
rent  rates.  Representative*  in  all  principal  cities.  Main  Office, 
440  S.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 


The  Century  Coal  Co. 


Miners  and  Shippers  of 

CENTURY  COAL 


Mines: 

Century,  W.  Vs. 


Main  Office:  10  South  Street,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


S  A  W  A  R  D  ’  S 
Contains  all  the  Coal  News 


JOURNAL 

SUBSCRIPTION,  $5.00  a  Year 
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The  Truth  About  New  England’s  Anthracite  Supply. 

President  Clark  of  Retail  Association  Says  the  Use  of  1916  as  Basic  Year  Has  Resulted  in 
1  nf air  Allotments  Because  Conditions  at  That  Time  Were  Abnormal. 


William  A.  Clark,  President  of  the  New  England 
Retail  Coal  Dealers’  Association,  in  a  circular  he 
has  just  sent  out  to  members,  throws  some  interest¬ 
ing  light  on  anthracite  conditions  in  that  part  of  the 
country.  He  says : 

“In  the  opinion  of  coal  dealers  outside  New  Eng¬ 
land,  we  are  getting  all  the  anthracite  mined,  while 
to  hear  the  average  New  Englanders,  we  have 
had  only  about  25  per  cent. 

“The  facts  are  that  on  April  1,  1916,  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  basic  year,  there  were  huge  quantities 
of  anthracite  in  the  yards  of  New  England’s  coal 
dealers,  put  there,  not  as  a  speculative  investment, 
with  the  idea  of  unusual  profits,  but  as  insurance 
against  loss  through  idle  equipment  and  to  protect 
the  good  will  of  the  business  by  having  coal  for 
regular  customers. 

“This  fore-handedness,  under  present  conditions, 
proves  to  be  a  great  disadvantage  to  every  dealer 
who  had  forethought  and  money,  and  of  great  bene¬ 
fit  to  the  dealer  who  for  one  reason  or  another 
did  not  stock  up. 

“The  Anthracite  Committee,  unfortunately  for 
New  England,  picks  the  coal  year  1916  as  the  basic 
year.  April  1,  1916,  there  was  probably  a  million 
and  a  half  tons  of  anthracite  in  New  England, 
either  in  dealers’  yards  or  consumers’  bins,  for  use 
in  the  following  twelve  months.  The  result  was, 
many  received  but  little  coal  previous  to  July  L 

Source  of  Supply  Failed. 

1  here  was  labor  trouble  at  the  mines,  and  sev¬ 
eral  of  our  usual  sources  of  supply  failed  us  at 
least  in  part.  We  started  to  buy  coal  from  others, 
the  prices  advanced,  some  lots  of  coal  were  sold 
many  times  before  reaching  the  retail  coal  dealers. 

It  Was  a  seller’s  market,  and  if  stories  are  true, 
fortunes  were  made,  but  not  by  retail  coal  dealers 
who  paid  up  to  $10  per  ton  at  the  mines  for  coal 
to  be  delivered  to  customers  at  less  than  the  mine 
price. 

“New  England  was  short  of  coal,  and  that  is 
the  year  picked  for  our  basic  year,  the  period  of 
time  used  to  decide  the  question  of  how  much  we 
shall  have  this  year.  We  had  practically  no  coal 
on  hand  April  1,  1918. 

“There  are  other  factors  to  be  considered.  The 
All  Powerful  said  last  March  to  the  public:  ‘All 
consumers  must  fill  out  an  application  blank,  say¬ 
ing  how  much  coal  they  will  require  to  supply  their 
needs  to  April,  1919.  Here  in  New  England  we 
burn  coal  practically  from  October  1  to  June  1. 
April  is  cold  weather.  That  threw  the  proposition 
out  of  balance. 

“Then  everybody  must  make  application.  Hun¬ 
dreds,  yes  thousands,  made  application  who  had 
never  purchased  coal  in  advance,  in  fact  could  not. 
This  was  another  artificial  condition,  followed  in 
June  by  an  advertising  campaign  to  BUY  COAL 
EARLY. 

Great  Expectations. 

“At  that  time  the  consuming  public  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  had  filed  applications,  and  was  clamoring  for 
the  coal,  which  was  not  in  plentiful  supply  The 
coal  dealers  had  but  little  idea  of  what  was  ahead 
in  the  way  of  supply.  In  some  of  our  territories 
there  was  a  strong  sentiment,  fostered  by  sales¬ 
men,  that  certain  companies  would  surely’  furnish 
100  per  cent. 

T  he  Anthracite  Committee  was  busy  gathering 
statistics.  It  was  some  job  to  really  find  out  where 
all  the  anthracite  coal  went  in  1916,  April  to 
April.  Meantime  the  State  Administrators  were 
busy,  each  in  his  own  way,  finding  out  what  each 
community  required,  and  about  the  conditions  in 
communities  in  1918,  as  compared  to  1916,  the 
source  of  information  in  the  latter  case,  being  the 
opinion  of  local  coal  committees  based  on  the  ideas 
of  retail  dealers. 

“It  was  intended,  we  believe,  that  a  careful  an¬ 
alysis  of  these  two  sets  of  figures  would  show  con¬ 


clusively  what  each  community  would  be  entitled 
to  during  1918.  Of  course  peculiar  situations  grew 
out  of  this  arrangement,  because  of  the  conditions 
in  the  New  England  coal  trade  in  1916.  Further, 
we  have  a  most  complicated  system  of  transporta¬ 
tion  for  coal,  which  upsets  the  practical  carrying 
out  of  a  country-wide  programme  in  detail. 

“On  the  whole  as  a  New-England-wide  proposi¬ 
tion,  our  coal  committtees  have  been  fair.  There  are 
some  men  among  them  who  should  not  be  on  a 
coal  committee  for  lack  of  time,  and  there  are  some 
who  should  not  hold  such  a  position  because  of 
their  attitude  of  mind.  There  are  men  in  the  coal 
business  who  may  well  be  criticised.  This  is  the 
time  to  co-operate  for  our  own  benefit.  Still  there 
are  some  who  refuse  to  see  the  handwriting  on 
the  wall.  No  coal  dealer  today  can  be  independent 
in  business.  He  may  refuse  to  work  in  harmony 
with  other  coal  dealers,  but  he  must  play  with  the 
administration. 

The  retail  Coal  Trade  is  facing  a  big  problem 
this  winter,  and  a  bigger  one  after  the  war.  Shall 
we  go  along  together  or  separately?  some  eight 
hundred  of  us  say  together.  How  about  the  rest 
of  you?” 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Ry.  Fuel  Shipments. 

Below  appears  a  comparative  statement  of  the 
C.  &  O.  coal  traffic  from  New  River,  Kanawha  and 
Kentucky  districts  for  month  of  July  and  seven 
months,  1917  and  1918: 

July  Seven  Months. 

To  1917.  1918.  1917.  1918. 

Tide  .  430,710  554,591  3,444,117  3,491,488 

East  . .  197,141  309,537  1,667,393  1,932,455 

West . 1,484,529  1,479,602  8,684,988  9,131,358 

Company  ....  192,772  152,263  1,337,297  1,289,316 

Connections  .  145,735  154,112  1,064,947  955  778 

Total  C.  &  0.2,452,887  2,650,105  16,198,742  16,800,395 
Anthracite  ...  538  282  4,030  9,021 

Total . 2,453,425  2,650,387  16,202,772  16,809,416 

Shipments  (anthracite  omitted)  by  months  for 
four  months,  compared  with  same  months  of  last 
few  years  were : 

Month  1915.*  1916.  1917.  1918, 

Tanuary  ...  1,689,771  2,426,63 7  2,348,220  1,793,904 
February  ..  1,389,049  2,202,861  1,921,966  2,267,189 
March  ....  1,435,797  2,580,559  2,359,379  2,513,691 

April  .  1,667,214  2,324,796  2,208,288  2,371,607 

May  .  1,911,315  2,801,725  2,471,932  2,619,052 

June  .  2,024,639  2,535,121  2,475,838  2,599,430 

July  .  2,054,656  2,410,473  2,452,8 87  2,650,105 

Total  ....12,172,855  17,282,179  16,198,742  16,800.395 


*Does  not  include  coal 

for  company  use. 

Coke  shipments  were : 

Month. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

Tanuary  . . . , 

11,437 

46,521 

47,360 

45,650 

February  . . . 

14,309 

41,352 

40,297 

44,690 

March . 

18,373 

48,178 

43,457 

46,100 

April  . 

21,421 

51,319 

41,132 

48,083 

May . 

21,803 

48,245 

46,060 

36,970 

June  . 

22,701 

40,351 

41,035 

35,547 

July  . 

21,960 

35,752 

34,187 

41,590 

Total  .... 

132,004 

311,718 

292,579 

298,287 

Shipments  of  bituminous  coal  over  this  road  dur¬ 
ing  July  increased  197,218  tons,  or  8.0  per  cent,  com¬ 
pared  with  tonnage,  carried  in  same  month  last  year, 
while  for  the  seven  months  of  1918  there  was  an  in¬ 
crease  of  601,653  tons,  or  3.7  per  cent,  compared 
with  same  period  of  1917.  Coke  tonnage  for  the 
seven  months  shows  an  increase  of  5,708  tons,  or  19 
per  cent. 


The  New  England  railroads  have  continued  to 
supplement  their  stocks.  The  Central  Vermont  is 
reported  to  have  on  hand  a  supply  of  about  four 
times  as  much  as  last  year  at  this  season,  and  the 
other  roads,  with  the  exception  of  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  &  Hartford,  are  in  condition  probably 
better  than  last  year. 


Indiana  Getting  Little  Anthracite. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Oct.  31. — According  to  reports 
received  by  the  State  Fuel  Administrator,  Indiana 
is  getting  very  little  hard  coal  of  its  285,000-ton 
allotment.  Retail  dealers  in  56  cities,  towns  and 
communities  who  are  supposed  to  receive  shipments 
of  anthracite  are  beginning  to  wonder  “where 
they’re  at.”  Reports  received  from  300  dealers  show 
that  out  of  this  number  fewer  than  100  have  re¬ 
ceived  any  hard  coal  for  August  and  September. 

Orders  sent  to  anthracite  operators  are  being 
checked  up  and  traced  by  the  Fuel  Administration. 
What  few  shipments  have  been  received  in  the 
State  have  gone  to  northern  Indiana  cities.  Two 
of  the  largest  retail  companies  in  Indiana  have  re¬ 
ceived  two  car  loads  in  two  months.  > 

Evans  Woollen,  State  Fuel  Administrator,  who 
has  been  in  Washington  for  several  months  as  an 
assistant  to  Dr.  Garfield,  held  a  conference  with  his 
office  force  and  incidentally  assured  dealers  that 
the  State  will  receive  its  allotment  of  hard  coal. 
He  was  quite  optimistic  over  the  coal  situation  in 
Indiana.  Mr.  Woollen  announced  that  he  would 
complete  his  work  in  Washington  in  about  two 
weeks  and  would  return  to  Indianapolis  and  take 
active  charge  of  the  fuel  situation,  which  has  been 
under  the  direction  of  Alex  Holliday  and  Horace 
Herr. 

Changes  in  New  Haven. 

“I  was  interested  in  your  reference  to  the  sta¬ 
tion  at  New  Haven  in  last  week’s  issue,”  said  our 
friend  Joggins.  “The  allusion  to  the  coal  offices  up¬ 
stairs  in  the  old  building  years  ago  recalls  some¬ 
thing  that  had  slipped  my  memory. 

“And,  by  the  way,  did  you  ever  notice  a  certain 
suggestion  of  the  undeveloped  West,  the  actual 
prairie,  out  there  around  the  station  in  New  Haven? 

It  seems  strange  in  such  an  old-established  com¬ 
munity.  This  is  due  to  the  great  amount  of  filling- 
in  that  has  been  done  in  that  neighborhood,  both  by 
the  local  authorities  and,  later,  by  the  railroad  com¬ 
pany.  Originally  Water  Street  was  on  the  water 
front  in  New  Haven,  although  some  of  the  old 
buildings  of  the  town  were  located  on  a  tidal  creek 
which  extended  far  up  towards  the  center  of  the 
city. 

The  railroad  and  the  local  authorities  have  re¬ 
claimed  hundreds  of  acres,  perhaps  a  square  mile  or 
more,  and  it  is  that  ground  which  was  until  recently 
covered  by  grass  where  it  was  not  covered  with  rail¬ 
road  tracks.  All  those  blocks  of  fenced-in  vacant 
lots,  with  here  and  there  a  track  showing  railroad 
domination,  are  filled-in  property.” 

New  England  Bituminous  Receipts. 

A  brief .  consideration  of  bituminous  receipts  by 
way  of  rail  and  tidewater  routes  this  year  as  com¬ 
pared  with  those  of  1917  may  be  of  interest  at  this 
time.  For  the  first  nine  months  of  1918  receipts  of 
rail  coal  amounted  to  9,386,725  net  tons  as  against 
9,768,521  tons  for  the  corresponding  period  in  1917; 
a  decrease  of  381,796  tons,  or  about  four  per  cent. 
Tidewater  receipts  for  the  same  period  this  year 
were  12,402,08 2  tons  as  against  10,416,502  tons  for 
1917;  an  increase  of  1,985,580  tons,  or  about  19  per 
cent.  Total  receipts  of  bituminous  for  period,  21,- 
788,807  tons  as  against  20,185,023  tons  for  1917;  an 
increase  of  1,603,784  tons,  or  about  e.ight  per  cent. 

For  the  last  15  years — ever  since  1903,  the  year 
after  the  big  strike — the  anthracite  mine  workers 
have  observed  October  29  as  Mitchell  Day,  in  honor 
of  John  Mitchell,  who  was  president  of  the  U.  M. 

W.  at  the  time  of  that  historic  labor  conflict.  It 
was  their  practice  to  take  a  day  off  and  celebrate. 
Last  Tuesday,  for  the  first  time  since  the  day  was 
set  apart  as  a  holiday,  the  collieries  were  in  opera¬ 
tion  and  reports  indicate  that  practically  every  man 
who  was  not  on  the  sick-list  reported  for  work.  This 
was  in  response  to  a  request  from  the  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration,  from  the  union  leaders  and  from  Mr. 
Mitchell  that  they  turn  to  and  dig  coal  on  Mitchell 
Day  in  view  of  the  urgent  need  for  more  tonnage. 
The  men  deserve  great  credit  for  the  spirit  in  which 
they  responded  to  these  appeals. 
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M.&J.TRACY 

INCORPORATED 

Transportation 

Lighterage  of 

Coal  a  Specialty 


Office  No.  1  Broadway 

T elephone  Connections  NEW  YORK. 


COAST 
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Downward  Dip  Continues. 


Bituminous  Output  Shows  Steady  Decline  for 
Four  Consecutive  Weeks. 

The  influenza  epidemic  continued  to  limit  produc¬ 
tion  of  bituminous  coal  during  the  week  of  October 
26,  and  preliminary  estimates  by  the  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey  places  the  output  at  2.7  per  cent  below  the 
week  preceding.  The  output  is  estimated  at  11,215,- 
000  net  tons,  as  compared  with  11,524,000  tons  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  of  October  19,  and  10,804,000  tons  dur¬ 
ing  the  corresponding  week  of  1917.  The  average 
production  per  working  day  during  the  week  of 
October  26  is  estimated  at  1,869,000  net  tons,  and 
while  lower  than  the  preceding  week,  estimated  at 
1,921,000  tons,  exceeded  daily  production  during  the 
week  of  October  26,  1917  (estimated  at  1,801,000 
tons)  by  3.8  per  cent. 

Figures  showing  estimated  production  of  bitumin¬ 
ous  coal  in  five  recent  weeks,  with  comparative  fig¬ 
ures  for  1917,  are  given  below: 


Record  of  Five  Weeks. 

<  1918. 

1917. 

Week  Ended 

Tons. 

Tons. 

September  28  . 

. 13,047,000 

11,138,000 

October  5  . . . . 

. 12,560,000 

10,808,000 

October  12  . . . 

. 12,338,000 

11,059,000 

October  19  . . . 

. 11,524,000 

10,212,000 

October  26  . . . 

. 11,215,000 

10,804,000 

As  compared  with  the  week  of  September  28,  the 
output  for  the  week  of  October  26,  last,  shows  a 
loss  of  14  per  cent. 


Production  of  anthracite  during  the  week  ended 
October  26,  estimated  at  1,714,000  net  tons,  is  exactly 
the  same  tonnage  as  produced  during  the  week  pre¬ 
ceding,  but  fell  below  the  corresponding  week  of 
1917  by  339,000  net  tons,  or  17  per  cent. 

Situation  in  Different  Fields. 

Carriers  reports  show  a  decrease  in  shipments 
from  all  districts  during  the  week,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  district  including  Cumberland,  Piedmont 
and  Somerset,  northeast  Kentucky  and  the  smoke¬ 
less  fields  of  West  Virginia,  southwest  Virginia  and 
the  district  including  Iowa,  Texas  and  the  southwest 
States  Western  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  the  dis¬ 
trict  including  Illinois,  Indiana  and  western  Ken¬ 
tucky  fell  behind  the  most,  while  the  improvement 
in  the  various  districts  mentioned  was  slight. 

Bituminous  coal  to  New  Kngland,  during  the  week 
ended  Saturday  morning  October  26,  is  estimated  at 
438,000  net  tons,  a  decrease  compared  with  the  week 
previous  of  approximately  4  per  cent.  Shipments 
by  tidewater  increased  6  per  cent,  while  rail  receipts 
decreased  19.5  per  cent. 

Production  of  beehive  coke  in  the  United  States 
J^ing  the  week  ended  October  26,  is  estimaed  at 
592,000  net  tons,  an  increase  compared  with  the  pre¬ 
ceding  week  of  3  per  cent,  but  a  decrease  of  2  per 
cent  compared  with  the  corresponding  week  of  1917. 

•  D.uri[1®  tbe  Past  ^ew  weeks,  operating  conditions 
in  the  by-product  industry  have  varied  but  little,  the 
operators  of  the  country  reporting  full  time  opera¬ 
tion  of  their  plants  at  approximately  90  per  cent,  the 
muting  factor  being  reported  as  necessary  repairs 
to  plants. 


War  Department  Buys  4,350,000  Tons. 

Ibe  Daily  DiSest  reports  that  orders  calling  fc 
4,350,811  tons  of  coal  and  coke  have  been  placed  b 
the  raw  materials  division  of  the  War  Departmer 
fnr  use  in  army  camps,  posts,  forts,  proving  ground 

f  imnPltalS  in  th‘S  country  during  the  fiscal  yea 
of  1919.  This  tonnage  consists  of  3,691,650  tons  c 
bituminous  coal,  642,728  tons  of  anthracite  coal,  an 
16,288  tons  of  coke. 

The  supply  of  coal  at  the  various  camps  for  thi 
winter  is  virtually  all  accumulated,  and  considerabl 
more  coal  is  on  hand  now  than  at  the  same  time  las 

iooIwi011  ^Uly  1918,  the  reserve  on  hand  wa 

♦  SX™*’  and  by  0ctober  12  this  had  been  raise, 

to  530,309  tons.  The  fuel  supply  at  the  militar 

posts  farthest  distant  from  the  coal  fields  is  receiv 
ing  particular  attention  both  from  the  Railroad  Ad 
ministration  and  the  War  Department. 


October  Weather. 

If  weather  conditions  in  October  were  a  sample 
of  what  we  may  expect  later  in  the  season,  we  shall 
be  able  to  get  through  the  winter  comfortably  on  a 
good  deal  less  domestic  coal  than  a  year  ago.  The  aver¬ 
age  temperature  in  New  York  last  month,  as  shown 
by  the  monthly  report  of  the  Weather  Bureau,  was 
59  degrees,  or  three  degrees  above  normal.  The 
average  for  October,  1917,  was  52,  or  four  degrees 
below  normal. 

The  high  average  was  due  to  the  warm  days  late 
in  the  month,  the  last  six  days  ranging  from  11  to 
18  degrees  above  normal.  The  mildest  October  on 
record  was  in  1900,  following  a  strike  in  the  anth¬ 
racite  region  which  tied  the  mines  up  for  several 
weeks.  The  average  for  that  year  was  61,  or  only 
two  degrees  above  last  month’s  average. 

The  coldest  October  was  in  1876,  when  it  was  50. 
October,  1917,  it  will  be  noticed,  was  within  two 
degrees  of  that  figure. 


Increased  Powers  for  Garnsey. 

An  order  issued  by  Dr.  Garfield  under  date  of 
October  29  reads  as  follows : 

“Cyrus  Garnsey,  Jr.,  is  hereby  authorized,  until 
further  or  other  order  in  the  premises,  to  sign  and 
issue  all  permits  for  making  an  additional  charge 
for  smithing  coal  under  the  provisions  of  the  Regu¬ 
lation  of  the  United  States  Fuel  Administrator, 
dated  April  25,  1918;  all  permits  for  making  an  ad¬ 
ditional  charge  for  specially  prepared  coal  under  the 
provisions  of  the  regulation  of  said  Administrator, 
dated  May  27,  1917 ;  and  all  permits  for  making  an 
additional  charge  for  cannel  coal  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  regulation  of  said  Administrator, 
dated  July  15,  1918.  This  authority  cancels  and 
supersedes,  from  and  after  the  date  hereof,  any 
authority  heretofore  given  by  said  Administrator  to 
sign  or  issue  any  such  permits.” 


New  Indiana  Enterprise. 

1  lie  Gladstone  Coal  Co.,  of  Perersburg,  Ind.,  has 
been  incorporated  for  $50,0Q0.  'This  company  has 
purchased  the  holdings  of  the  old  Gladstone  Coal 
Co.,  including  436  acres  of  coal  land,  from  Harry 
W.  Little,  formerly  manager  of  the  Little  Coal  & 
Mining  Co. 

The  officers  of  the  new  company  are  mostly  men 
from  Linton,  Ind.,  and  are :  Henry  Klink,  presi¬ 
dent;  Benjamin  Bach,  vice-president;  Quincy 
Mitchell,  treasurer;  Clark  Whitman,  secretary; 
Charles  C.  Dodge,  general  manager. 

The  offices  of  the  company  will  be  in  Peters¬ 
burg.  The  concern  will  equip  its  property  with  all 
the  latest  mining  machinery  and  a  new  tipple  will 
be  constructed.  To  transport  the  employees  to  and 
from  the  mines  with  dispatch  a  fleet  of  motor  trucks 
will  be  purchased. 


Dog  Eat  Dog,  Maybe. 

To  the  Editor: 

I  shall  watch  with  great  interest  to  see  how  the 
bituminous  miners  take  the  refusal  of  the  authorities 
to  grant  them  a  wage  increase  after  boosting  the 
pay  of  the  anthracite  workers. 

This  course  may  be  warranted  by  a  strict  ad¬ 
herence  to  high-brow  logic,  but  what  will  happen 
if  the  line  of  reasoning  pursued  by  Felix  Frank¬ 
furter  and  those  collaborating  with  him  on  labor 
matters  proves  to  be  over  the  head  of  Joe  Bologna 
and  other  wielders  of  the  pick? 

While  a  cruel  fate  has  prevented  me  from  get¬ 
ting  acquainted  with  Felix,  I  know  Joe  well.  And 
knowing  him  as  I  do,  I  predict  that  if  the  war  is 
oyer  soon,  so  that  appeals  to  patriotism  lose  some 
of  their  force,  he  will  get  what  he  thinks  is  com¬ 
ing  to  him  or  the  fur  will  fly. 

Retired  Operator. 


The  great  need  of  water  at  power  stations  was 
referred  to  in  a  recent  item.  We  notice  that  an 
article  in  the  Iron  &  Coal  Trades  Review  of  re¬ 
cent  date  states  that  at  a  large  power  station  water 
rather  than  coal  is  the  prime  necessity  and  it  is  best 
to  put  the  station  near  a  riverside  and  carry  coal 
to  it  than  put  the  station  near  the  pit-head,  where 
there  is  little  or  no  water. 


Coal  Economy  Rules. 


Coal  Firms  Co-operating  with  Government  in 
Teaching  Public  to  Save. 

Some  public-spirited  retail  dealers  are  spending 
money  on  advertising  space  in  their  home  papers 
for  the  purpose  of  telling  people  how  to  burn  coal 
economically.  The  Federal  Fuel  Administration  and 
various  State  Administrators  have  issued  conserva¬ 
tion  rules  and  distributed  them  to  retailers  and  to 
the  press.  Without  any  hope  of  direct  gain,  the 
firms  in  question  are  going  to  considerable  expense 
to  co-operate  with  the  Government  in  spreading  the 
gospel  of  coal  saving. 

Others  might  well  follow  their  example,  and  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  care  to  do  so,  we  give  be¬ 
low  a  set  of  rules  which  gives  a  good  deal  of  valu¬ 
able  advice  in  comparatively  few  words.  It  was  re¬ 
cently  inserted  in  the  advertising  columns  of  the 
Philadelphia  papers  by  the  George  B.  Newton  Coal 
Co.,  and  is  one  of  a  series  of  educational  advertise¬ 
ments  which  that  firm  has  been  running,  some  of 
which  we  have  mentioned  in  previous  issues.  Here 
are  the  rules : 

1—  Keep  the  heater  free  from  soot.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  one-eighth  inch  of  soot  on  the  heating 
surface  of  a  heater  reduces  its  efficiency  28  per  cent. 

2—  Be  sure  to  use  the  check-draft  damper  in  the 
smoke-pipe,  as  well  as  the  turn-damper.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  15  per  cent  of  the  coal  used  in  the  aver¬ 
age  home  is  wasted  by  improper  use  of  dampers^ 
The  check-draft  damper  seems  to  be  the  least  under¬ 
stood.  It  is  as  important  on  a  heater  as  a  throttle 
on  an  engine.  Open  it  to  check  the  fire;  close  it  to 
make  the  fire  burn  more  rapidly.  Experiment  with 
it,  and  learn  to  get  the  best  results. 

3—  Do  not'  open  the  whole  ash-pit  door  when  you 
wish  to  make  the  fire  burn  more  rapidly,  but  open 
the  draft  damper  in  the  ash-pit  door.  Opening  the 
whole  door  supplies  air  to  the  fire  faster  than  it  is 
needed  for  combustion.  The  air  is  heated,  passes 
out  the  chimney,  and  is  so  much  heat  wasted. 

4.— In  moderate  weather  carry  a  bed  of  ashes  on 
top  of  your  grates;  in  severe  weather  shake  the  fire 
until  a  red  glow  appears  in  the  ash-pit. 

5;— Keep  the  temperature  of  the  house  at  68  de¬ 
grees  instead  of  70  degrees  or  more. 

.  Take  care  to  see  that  windows  and  doors  are 
tightly  closed;  see  that  no  cold  air  enters. 

Do  not  reduce  the  temperature  of  the  house 
at  night.  It  takes  twice  as  much  coal  to  heat  it  up 
next  morning. 

8.— Raise  the  window  curtains  during  the  day  be¬ 
cause  sunlight  is  free  heat;  but  always  lower  them 
again  at  night. 

9^— Wear  heavier  clothing  and  save  body  heat. 
10.—In  buying  draperies  for  your  home,  remember 
that  heavy  draperies  for  windows  and  doors  aid  in 
conserving  heat. 


Secretary  J  G.  Hood,  of  the  West  Virginia  Coa 
Co.,  Richmond,  has  been  appointed  a  captain  in  th( 
Quartermaster  Corps  of  the  army,  and  Mr  Por 
teaus  (initials  not  specified),  also  of  Richmond 
nas  been  appointed  a  lieutenant 
John  Meigs,  of  the  Philadelphia  office  of  Madeira 

w  a  i  L°“  haS  been  'aPP°1Ilted  a  captain,  and  Geo 
W  Alcott  of  the  Knickerbocker  Fuel  Co.,  New 
i  ork,  has  been  appointed  a  lieutenant. 

D.  P.  Smelzer,  formerly  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  who  investigated  coal  trade  matters  in 
New  York  and  vicinity  and  was  later  stationed  at 
Washington,  has  been  appointed  a  captain 
It  is  understood  that  all  will  soon  leave  for 
France  to  take  up  the  duties  of  their  positions.  It 
is  understood  that  Captain  James  A.  Hill,  president 
of  the  Knickerbocker  Fuel  Co.,  who  left  about  two 
weeks  ago,  will  be  assigned  to  duties  at  Cardiff 
supervising  the  shipment  of  Welsh  coal  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  forces  in  France. 


Jobber  wants  Pennsylvania  Bituminou 

cl  h's  ^°rk  andDNew  En^nd  shipment 
Cash  dealings.  Box  10,  care  Saward' 
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Stimulating  Coke  Production. 


Fuel  Administration  Making  Special  Efforts 
to  Speed  Up  Output  Before  Winter. 

Washington.  Nov.  7. — Special  efforts  are  being 
made  by  the  Fuel  Administration,  to  increase  the 
coke  output  and  to  maintain  it  at  a  level  ample  to 
meet  all  the  Government  iron  and  steel  require¬ 
ments  Assistant  Production  Managers  are  being 
appointed  in  some  of  the  coke-making  districts  to 
look  after  the  ovens,  and  announcement  is  made 
that  A.  H.  Carpenter  has  been  appointed  to  that 
post  for  the  Birmingham,  Ala.,  district.  Mr.  Car¬ 
penter’s  office  is  707  Empire  Building,  Birmingham, 
and  all  his  time  will  be  devoted  to  increasing  coke 
production.  / 

George  V.  Hughes,  chief  coal  inspector  for  the 
Fuel  Administration  in  the  Clinch  Valley  and  South¬ 
west  Virginia  district,  has  been  chosen  as  coke  assis¬ 
tant  there. 

A  representative  has  been  sent  into  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  southern  fields  to  make  a  direct  personal 
appeal  to  the  miners  and  coke  workers  for  a  larger 
production  of  a  better  quality.  Hopes  for  an  im¬ 
provement  were  expressed  and  meantime  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  is  endeavoring  to  distribute  the  tonnage 
of  coke  now  available  to  the  best  advantage,  the 
districts  where  transportation  is  the  most  difficult 
being  the  first  to  be  stocked. 

The  Administration’s  latest  statement  of  coke  con¬ 
sumption  and  stocks,  covering  the  week  ended  Octo¬ 
ber  26,  shows  that  less  than  a  week’s  supply  of  coke 
was  available  for. the  411  blast  furnaces  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  These  stacks,  which  normally  consume  878,325 
tons  of  coke  in  a  week,  had  on  hand  at  that  time 
only  732,012  tons. 

Blast  furnaces  in  the  Pittsburgh  district,  number¬ 
ing  33,  with  a  normal  weekly  consumption  of  138,061 
tons,  had  an  available  supply  of  only  46,890  tons. 
In  the  district  east  of  Pittsburgh,  where  transporta¬ 
tion  is  a  difficult  problem,  there  are  88  stacks  which 
ordinarily  consume  128,674  tons  in  a  week.  The  sup¬ 
ply  on  hand  for  this  section  was  less  than  the  amount 
necessary  for  two  weeks,  being  222,998  tons. 

Many  Lake  Vessels  Brought  Down  for 
Coastwise  Trade. 

To  date  112  vessels  have  gone  to  the  ocean  from 
the  Great  Lakes  and  it  is  expected  that  180  will  be 
sent  out  before  the  rivers  freeze  this  winter.  Large 
vessels  must  be  cut  in  two,  because  the  canal  is  so 
narrow  that  it  is  impossible  to  take  vessels  of  6,000 
tons  and  upward  through  intact. 

Formerly  the  use  of  a  dry  dock  on  the  lakes  for 
cutting  and  another  one  in  the  St.  Lawrence  River 
for  rejoining  the  vessels  was  necessary.  Last  fall 
when  the  need  of  ships  was  very  pressing,  Chairman 
Edward  N.  Hurley,  of  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board,  desired  to  move  as  many  vessels  from  the 
Great  Lakes  as  possible.  There  were  docks  enough 
on  the  lakes  to  get  a  considerable  number  of  ships 
through,  but  only  two  dry  docks  were  available  in 
the  St.  Lawrence  and  these  already  were  occupied  by 
ships.  Engineers  of  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board  stationed  on  the  Great  Lakes  then  determined 
to  try  to  put  the  halves  together  while  still  floated 
m  the  St.  Lawrence  and  12  ships  were  thus  put  to¬ 
gether. 

Four  more  were  put  together  in  dry  docks  in  the 
old  way,  and  five  old  ships  small  enough  to  be  taken 
through  the  locks  were  sent  out  to  the  Atlantic 
making  21  in  all.  This  year  12  more  old  ships  have 
been  requisitioned,  strengthened  and  refitted  on  the 
lakes,  so  that  when  they  go  out  this  fall  from  Mon¬ 
treal  they  will  be  ready  for  ocean  service.  All  of 
these  ships  were  so  long  that  they  had  to  be  cut  in 
two  Phis  work  was  done  under  the  new  method 
developed  last  year  and  now  perfected.  All  of  the 
ships  will  be  joined  while  afloat  and  this  work  will 
be  done  without  waste  of  material. 


During  October  112  steamers  arrived  at  Boston 
with  coal,  cargoes,  in  addition  to  other  types  of  craft 
•engaged  in  this  service. 
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General  Notes. 

The  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration  reports  that  in  two 
weeks  the  influenza  epidemic  cut  down  the  anthra¬ 
cite  output  by  17  per  cent.  Taking  the  August  pro¬ 
duction  of  7.181,000  tons,  as  about  a  maximum  output 
under  the  short  labor  conditions  which  have  pre¬ 
vailed,  such  decrease  equals  1,220,000  tons  per 
month. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Fuel  and  Forage  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps,  continuing  in 
charge  of  Col.  George  E.  Warren  (of  Boston),  will 
be  known  in  future  as  the  Raw  Materials  Division 
and  will  act  under  the  direction  of  the  general  staff, 
being  a  portion  of  the  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic 
Branch,  in  charge  of  General  Goethals,  subordinate 
to  whom  is  General  R.  A.  Wood,  Acting  Quarter¬ 
master  General,  in  charge  of  purchase  and  storage, 
and  immediately  responsible  to  General  Rose,  in 
charge  of  purchases. 

During  the  past  year  something  more  than  300,000 
tons  of  coal  has  been  supplied  to  River  Plate  ports 
in  the  Argentine  by  the  British  Ministry  of  Ship¬ 
ping,  and  now  it  is  understood  there  will  be  a  rever¬ 
sion  to  the  old  system  of  having  the  coal  supplied 
direct  by  the  usual  producers  and  shippers  thereof, 
only  the  boats  being  furnished  by  the  British  of¬ 
ficials.  As  the  tonnage  is  limited,  it  is  understood 
that  it  will  be  distributed  in  proportion  to  the  use. 
thereof  by  the  industries  during  a  three-year  period. 
It  will  no  doubt  be  gratifying  to  the  trade  to  have 
a  look-in  on  this  business  at  last,  instead  of  having 
it  supplied  by  the  officials  of  another  government, 
according  to  their  own  wishes  and  desires. 

The  actual  earnings  of  the  Steel  Corporation  for 
the  quarter  were  (before  deducting  taxes)  larger 
than  a  year  ago.  They  amounted  in  round  figures 
to  $145,000,000,  compared  with  $132,000,000  for  the 
corresponding  quarter  in  1917.  The  corporation  con¬ 
servatively  set  aside  for  taxes  $102,000,000  as  a  buffer 
against  whatever  might  happen  in  the  new  tax  bill. 
Lender  the  present  law  the  taxes  would  have  been 
$57,000,000.  It  is  impossible,  of  course,  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  or  not  the  new  bill  will  swallow  all 
of  this  extra  provision.  Last  year  the  Treasury  took 
$30,000,000  less  than  the  Steel  Corporation  had  pro¬ 
vided  for  taxes.  The  great  shipbuilding  operations 
of  the  corporation  will,  it  is  estimated,  earn  5  per 
cent  for  the  common  stock  alone — operations  which 
are  bound  to  continue  after  peace. 

A  recent  statement  of  the  War  Industries  Board 
says  that  the  locomotive  works  of  the  United  States 
operating  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  have  in¬ 
creased  their  rate  of  production  approximately  100 
per  cent,  in  the  last  three  months.  Week  before  last 
the  three  standard-gauge  builders— the  Baldwin,  the 
American  and  the  Lima— turned  out  144  locomotives. 
At  about  the  same  time  the  Railroad  Administration 
announced  the  completion  and  shipment  of  58  new 
steam  locomotives  for  railroads  under  Federal  con¬ 
trol.  Apparently  the  others  are  destined  for  France. 
How  this  output  of  new  locomotives  compares  with 
past  years  is  shown  by  the  statement  of  the  War 
Industries  Board  that  since  1910,  and  up  to  last 
August,  the  highest  number  ever  turned  out  in  a 
Single  year  was  3,776,  which  would  represent  an 
average  weekly  output  of  72.6  locomotives— or  almost 
precisely  one-half  the  number  now  being  turned  out. 


Fast  Burning  of  Coal  Dust. 

Relative  to  increased  efficiency  from  the  burning 
of  powdered  coal  an  engineer  writes : 

“By  grinding  an  inch  cube  of  coal  so  fine  that  85 
per  cent  will  pass  a  200-mesh  screen  we  increase 
the  surface  exposure  from  6  square  inches  to  about 
1,800  square  inches.  We  therefore  increase  the 
velocity  of  combustion  about  300  times.  We  are 
using  a  fuel  relatively  300  times  more  active  than 
the  inch-cube  of  coal,  a  new  type  of  fuel  the  in¬ 
herent  possibilities  of  which  are  not  met  with  in 
lump  or  slack  fuel.  The  importance  of  intimately 
mixing  the  coal  dust  and  air  cannot  be  exaggerated 
The  rapidity  of  combustion  is  a  direct  measure  of 
the  intimacy  of  mixture.  The  poorer  the  mixing 
the  longer  the  flame.’’ 


Diversion  of  Bituminous  from  Lakes  to 
Seaboard  Will  Begin  November  15. 

Washington,  Nov.  7. — “Intensified  accumulation 
of  coal  for  winter  storage  in  points  in  the  East,  in¬ 
cluding  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  New  Jersey  and 
the  New  England  States,  will  be  begun  by  Novem¬ 
ber  15,”  says  a  statement  issued  by  the  U.  S.  Fuel 
Administration,  which  adds  that  this  will  be  made 
possible  by  practical  completion  of  the  Administra¬ 
tion  s  program  in  the  region  of  the  great  lakes,  to 
which  shipments'  will  be  materially  reduced  around 
the  middle  of  the  month. 

Thus  coal  from  Western  Pennsylvania  will  be 
available  for  points  in  the  eastern  part  of  that 
state.  New  Jersey,  New  York  and  New  England, 
insuring  reserves  for  the  winter  for  by-product  and 
gas  plants  which  require  the  variety  of  coal  mined 
in  that  district.  Coal  released  by  the  reduction  of 
lake  shipments  from  District  No.  8,  in  Ohio,  soon 
will  be  available  for  distribution  in  Western  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  New  York  State,  west  of  Buffalo,  and  in  . 
Canada. 

These  changes  in  shipments  not  only  indicate  the 
sections  adequately  supplied  for  winter,  but  also 
will  help  to  overcome  the  material  lessening  of 
shipments  to  the  northeastern  part  of  the  United 
States  that  was  the  result  of  the  influenza  epidemic. 

In  that  section,  the  plants  given  over  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  illuminating  gas,  by-products  and  to 
metallurgical  uses  have  not  been  able  to  obtain 
coal  for  winter  storage  previously  because  of  the 
Administration  s  lake  program  which  is  now  prac¬ 
tically  completed. 


The  Bill  Collector’s  Hard  Lot.  . 

Coal  dealers  are  now  feeling  the  aftermath  of  the 
Liberty  Loan  campaign.  One  of  them  writes : 

“It  is  unfortunate  that  there  was  any  delay  in  fix¬ 
ing  the  new  prices  of  anthracite  following  the  wage 
advance,  for  it  is  certain  that  retailers  will  be  unable 
to  collect  the  difference  between  the  old  price  and 
the  new,  once  settlement  has  been  made  on  the  old 
basis.  It  is  hard  enough  now  to  get  any  bills  paid, 
with  heavy  payments  on  Liberty  Bond  subscriptions 
coming  due  soon. 

One  leading  citizen  of  my  town  took  five  times 
as  many  bonds  as  he  would  have  taken  if  he  had 
not  occupied  a  prominent  place  on  the  local  coal 
trade  committee.  He  owes  his  butcher  for  four 
months’  meat  bill,  and  other  merchants  in  about  the 
same  proportion.  With  the  mild  weather  which  has 
prevaded  up  to  the  present,  taking  the  fall  season  as 
a  whole,  it  is  like  pulling  teeth  to  get  any  returns 
on  coal  bills.” 


Mines  Closed  for  Poor  Coal. 

W  ashington,  Nov.  7. — Because  their  product  was 
improperly  prepared,  19  more  mines  were  ordered 
closed  last  week  by  the  Fuel  Administration,  mak¬ 
ing  a  total  of  111  mines  similarly  affected.  Of  the 
mines  closed  16  are  located  in  the  Pennsylvania 
district  and  the  remainder  in  Alabama.  They  will 
remain  closed  until  their  managements  have  satis¬ 
fied  the  Fuel  Administration  of  their  ability  and  in¬ 
tention  to  produce  coal  up  to  the  required  standards. 

In  the  week  ended  November  2,  637  reports  were 
received  from  the  Administration’s  inspectors  and  81 
from  State  inspectors,  making  a  total  of  718.  These 
reports  showed  that  545  mines  were  preparing  coal 
properly  and  161  improperly.  Sixty-six  carloads 
were  i ejected  at  tidewater;  eleven  cars  were  penal¬ 
ized  and  one  was  condemned  at  the  mines.  Up  to 
date  80  inspectors  have  been  appointed  by  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  and  124  by  the  railroads,  while  106 
State  inspectors  co-operate  with  the  Administration 
in  the  work. 


Dr.  Garfield  has  issued  an  order  revising  the  prices 
on  gas-house  coke  produced  at  Evansville,  Ind  effec¬ 
tive  November  4.  The  new  schedule  is  as  ’below, 
f.  o.  b.  producing  plant:  Run  of  retorts,  $7.45; 
run  of  retorts  screened  over  J^-inch  screen,  $795; 
prepared  sizes  above  H-mch,  $8.45;  prepared  sizes 
below,  $6.45. 
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THE  MARKET  SITUATION 

Peace  has  been  the  keynote  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  world  during  the  past  week.  Even 
prior  to  the  signing  of  the  armistice  early 
Monday  morning  it  was  so  definitely  assured 
that  such  would  be  the  outcome  that  the  ‘ 
whole  trend  of  public  thought  turned  in  that 
direction  and  while  some  strict  construction¬ 
ists  may  tell  us  that  we  must  await  the  rati¬ 
fication  of  a  treaty  and  its  promulgation  by 
the  President  before  the  war  is  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  over,  the  business  community  real¬ 
izes  that  readjustment  must  now  be  taken 
up  in  all  seriousness  and  its  many  problems 
faced  by  the  business  world.  How  vast  they 
are  is  realized  by  the  most  casual  observer. 
The  war  status  was  the  outgrowth  of  more 
than  four  years  of  adverse  conditions,  great¬ 
ly  intensified  during  the  period  of  more  than 
a  year  and  a  half  after  the  President  prom¬ 
ised  to  participate  to  the  full  extent  of  our 
national  resources. 

It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  specify 
and  catalogue,  even  were  ample  space  at 
command,  all  of  the  circumstances  that  have 
arisen  during  the  time  when  it  has  so  often 
seemed  that  the  world  was  turned  topsy¬ 
turvy.  Now  nearly  all  of  the  conditions  have 
to  be  reversed.  Commencing  with  the  de¬ 
mobilization  of  the  army,  and  including  all 
the  many  problems  confronting  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  business  community  at  every  turn, 
nearly  all  of  them  have  a  bearing  upon  the 
coal  trade,  for  of  late,  more  than  ever  before, 
it  has  been  recognized  how  essential  is  an 
ample  supply  of  coal.  Had  we  lacked  coal 
supplies  to  even  the  same  degree  that  Russia 
is  restricted,  the  pages  of  history  would  have 
a  different  aspect.  Fortunately  we  are  the 
greatest  coal-producing  country  in  the  world 
and  despite  many  unfavorable  conditions 
and  unavoidable  shortcomings  the  coal  trade 
acquitted  itself  nobly  in  the  trying  times 
through  which  we  have  passed. 

Almost  equally  great  problems  confront 
us  in  the  future.  Fortunately  the  scarcity  of 
labor  will  be  less  of  a  feature  and  for  this  a 
special  note  of  praise  will  arise.  While  we 
never  expected  that  the  extreme  measure  of 
mobilizing  practically  all  men  between  the 
ages  of  18  and  45,  or  even  those  without  de¬ 
pendents,  would  become  effective,  yet  such 
slight  progress  as  the  second  draft  had  made 
evidenced  the  serious  depletion  of  man 
power  that  was  in  progress.  It  is  well  that 
there  will  be  no  further  inroads  of  that 
nature,  for  naturally  the  question  may  be 
asked  if  miners  will  work  as  hard  now  that 
less  effective  appeals  to  their  patriotism 
can  be  made.  In  many  directions  there  will 


be  a  disposition  to  ‘‘take  it  easy”  and  slow 
down  a  bit  now  that  the  strenuous  days  of 
war-time  activities  are  drawing  to  a  close. 
There  will  be  a  temporary  spell  of  dullness 
in  many  lines  until  the  people  get  their  bear¬ 
ings  and  it  is  evident  that  the  public  is  in  an 
easier  frame  of  mind  regarding  coal  and 
other  commodities. 

But  soon  there  will  be  renewed  purchasing 
of  coal  as  the  winter  weather  advances  and 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  such  men  as  come  drift¬ 
ing  back  from  munition  factories  to  the 
mines  can  be  utilized  to  good  advantage. 
The  working  forces  have  been  depleted  by 
sickness  following  the  other  earlier  inroads. 
Influenza  is  on  the  wane  now,  it  is  true,  but 
peace  celebrations  have  been  a  factor  in 
holding  down  the  output  for  the  past  ten 
days  and  the  most  recent  report  of  total  pro¬ 
duction  of  bituminous  coal  per  working  day 
shows  a  further  decline.  There  are  now  to 
be  recorded  three  weeks  of  sharp  falling  off 
in  the  output,  following  two  weeks  of  more 
moderate  decrease,  making  five  weeks  in  all 
of  reduced  output,  and  the  meeting  of  the 
1918  and  the  1916-17  lines  of  charted  output, 
heretofore  referred  to  by  us  has  now  even¬ 
tuated.  This  fact  tends  strongly  against  any 
surplus  of  tonnage  such  as  has  been  ap¬ 
prehended  by  many,  for  we  shall  undoubtedly 
note  one  or  two  more  weeks  of  declining 
tonnage  before  an  upturn  is  recorded. 

Not  only  was  Monday  last  a  holiday,  but 
Tuesday  also,  in  the  mining  regions,  and 
though  some  curtailment  of  consumption  re¬ 
sulted  also  from  the  celebrating,  the  actual 
coal  requirements  will  continue  heavy  al¬ 
most  indefinitely,  and  certainly  for  many 
months  to  come.  Contracts  for  war  ma¬ 
terials  will  be  cancelled  gradually.  We  have 
this  on  high  authority  from  Washington,  for 
not  only  must  there  be  no  let-up  during  the 
period  of  armistice,  when  we  must  guard 
against  any  contingency,  however  improb¬ 
able,  but  there  will  be  effected  a  piling  up  of 
non-perishable  reserve  supplies  that  will  put 
Uncle  Sam  in  a  stonger  position  of  prepared¬ 
ness  than  he  has  ever  occupied  before,  and 
gradually  as  war-time  activities  decrease 
there  will  be  an  upbuilding  of  the  more 
peaceful  industries.  The  merchant  marine 
will  be  developed  on  a  basis  never  before 
contemplated.  The  bars  on  building  con¬ 
struction  have  been  let  down  and  the  auto¬ 
mobile  factories  have  been  assured  that  in¬ 
stead  of  all  supplies  for  the  making  of 
pleasure  vehicles  being  cut  off  January  1st 
they  will  be  allowed  to  proceed.  So  all  along 
the  line  there  will  be  a  loosening  up  and  re¬ 
adjustment,  with  coal  coming  into  play  at 
every  point.  Yet  it  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  the 


task  of  converting  commercial  America 
from  a  war  basis  to  one  of  healthy,  normal 
industrial  operation,  is  one  that  requires  the 
most  careful  planning,  for  it  is  highly  neces¬ 
sary  that  stability  and  order  be  maintained 
while  the  period  of  transition  is  being  passed 
through.  Official  Washington  is  already  tak¬ 
ing  definite  steps  along  this  line,  recogniz¬ 
ing  that  the  working  classes  of  the  country 
will  look  to  the  administration  to  adjust  the 
labor  situation  on  a  satisfactory  basis,  and 
committees  are  being  appointed  to  take 
under  consideration  the  problems  that  must 
be  solved  in  getting  various  war  plants  back 
into  active  operation  in  normal  pre-war  pro¬ 
duction. 

Therefore,  let  no  one  be  carried  away  with 
enthusiastic  views  as  to  sufficient  coal  sup¬ 
plies.  In  addition  to  the  sobering  figures 
presented  by  tonnage  statements  it  will  be 
recalled  that  just  before  the  ‘‘big  news” 
broke,  Dr.  Garfield  issued  a  statement  urging 
economy  in  the  use  of  fuel,  stating  that 
otherwise  a  scarcity  would  develop,  and 
with  such  active  steps  being  taken  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  working  organization  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  industrial  plants  of  the  country  in  the 
production  of  normal  commercial  require¬ 
ments,  there  are  no  grounds  for  the  opinion 
at  this  time  that  coal  will  be  in  any  too 
plentiful  supply  from  now  on,  or  at  a  price 
generally  below  prevailing  figures. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  contemplated  that 
Government  regulation  of  coal  prices  will 
continue  throughout  the  entire  period  of 
transition,  for  it  is  recognized  that  any  re¬ 
moval  of  control  would  likely  cause  violent 
fluctuations  in  many  directions  and  there  is 
evident  a  strong  tendency  to  guard  against 
such  a  development.  In  this  connection  it  is 
noted  that  the  steel  industry  of  the  country 
has  through  its  official  organization  recom¬ 
mended  a  continuance  of  Government  con¬ 
trol  until  matters  have  thoroughly  adjusted 
themselves,  and  coal,  the  other  basic  com¬ 
modity,  may  anticipate  similar  treatment. 

It  is  plain  to  all  that  the  great  demand  for 
tonnage  for  new  and  essential  uses  could 
not  have  been  provided  had  there  not  been  a 
curtailment  of.  production  to  the  certain 
older  and  more  or  less  non-essential  uses. 
Even  the  essentials  had  to  observe  great 
economies  and  a  lessening  of  the  pressure  in 
this  direction  will  tend  in  large  measure  to 
make  up  for  the  reduced  demands  in  other 
quarters.  With  these  practical  points  before 
us  to  give  an  optimistic  tone  to  one’s  views 
of  the  future  there  may  well  be  considered 
the  psychological  side  of  the  case,  the  social 
and  economic  questions  that  will  arise,  the 
political  plans  and  policies  that  will  be  for¬ 
mulated  and  the  general  regulation  of  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  world  under  the  new  order  of 
things,  now  that  Czars  and  Kaisers  have 
been  consigned  to  the  scrap  heap.  We  think 
it  is  evident  that  the  business  community 
must  align  itself  in  opposition  to  the  social¬ 
istic  tendencies.  All  countries  will  not  go 
to  the  extreme  of  the  Bolsheviki  movement; 
but  even  in  our  own  land  the  principles  of 
socialism  sometimes  find  expression  in  high 
places.  Trade  and  industry  must  take 
measures  to  safeguard  commercial  interests. 
The  financiers  can  look  after  themselves,  but 
the  business  press  of  the  country  must,  we 
feel  free  to  say,  play  a  strong  part  in  the 
presentation  of  material  that  the  daily 
papers  cannot  be  expected  to  take  up  in 
view  of  the  idea  of  their  own  particular  con¬ 
stituency.  We  submit  that  this  situation  is 
one  of  the  most  important  in  the  general 
reorganization  of  affairs. 
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Trade  Conditions  at  New  York. 

Relaxation  in  Steam  Coal  Has  Now  Extended  to  Domestic  Anthracite  in  a  Slight  Degree 
Peace  Celebrations  Cut  Down  Bituminous  Output  and  Steadied  the  Market. 

Peace  celebrations  have  seriously  interfered  with 
the  production  and  distribution  of  coal  since  Thurs¬ 
day  of  last  week,  when  the  premature  report  was 


hailed  as  enthusiastically  in  the  mining  towns  as  it 
was  on  Broadway.  Many  men  failed  to  show  up 
on  Friday  and  Saturday,  and  when  the  official  an¬ 
nouncement  came  on  Monday,  they  had  to  start 
all  over  again.  Pier  laborers  and  retail  employes 
have  also  been  working  irregularly,  while  the  tug- 
boatmen’s  strike  badly  hampered  the  local  distri¬ 
bution  of  coal  for  several  days  before  it  was  set¬ 
tled.  The  result  is  that  the  daily  movement  through 
the  harbor  loading  ports  has  been  running  very 
light  compared  with  normal,  and  receipts  at  tide¬ 
water  are  beginning  to  reflect  the  curtailed  ship¬ 
ments  from  the  mines.  In  the  case  of  bituminous 
this  will  be  felt  more  next  week  than  it  has  been 
so  far. 

In  spite  of  the  reduced  receipts,  the  relaxation 
which  has  been  in  evidence  for  weeks  past  in  the 
demand  for  all  kinds  of  steam  coal,  both  anthracite 
and  bituminous,  has  extended  in  a  slight  degree  to 
the  domestic  sizes  of  anthracite.  It  is  most  unusual 
for  such  a  tendency  to  manifest  itself  at  this  time 
of  the  year,  but  several  causes  have  contributed  to 
bring  it  about  temporarily.  Many  consumers  who 
ordinarily  buy  their  coal  in  November  took  in  all 
they  could  get  during  the  summer  and  fall ;  the  end 
of  the  war  has  put  people  in  an  easier  frame  of 
mind  as  regards  coal  supply  and  other  necessaries 
of  life ;  generally  mild  weather  and  reassuring  state¬ 
ments  by  the  Fuel  Administration  have  played  their 
part,  while  the  recent  price  advance  has  made  the 
public  less  eager  to  buy  heavily  in  excess  of  cur¬ 
rent  needs. 

As  usual,  the  retail  dealers  have  had  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  criticism  engendered  by  the  price  advance. 
While  the  public  has  become  somewhat  hardened 
to  seeing  everything  go  up,  it  was  quite  a  shock  to 
have  the  price  of  a  Government  regulated  com¬ 
modity  like  coal  jump  a  dollar  over  night,  and  the 
branch  of  tfye  trade  which  comes  in  direct  contact 
with  the  small  consumer  has  been  called  upon  to 
assume  the  none  too  pleasant  role  of  shock  absorber. 

Against  this  is  the  fact  that,  for  the  reasons  cited 
above,  the  public  is  not  clamoring  as  hard  and  any¬ 
thing  approaching  panicky  conditions  have  disap¬ 
peared  in  most  places.  The  wholesale  demand  for 
stove,  nut  and  egg  remains  about  as  strong  as  ever, 
since  the  dealers  need  more  tonnage  to  enable  them 
to  complete  deliveries  on  partly  filled  orders,  but 
pending  the  arrival  of  severe  weather  the  retailers 
themselves  are  having  something  in  the  nature  of  a 
breathing  spell.  Broken  and  pea  coal  are  in  good 
supply  locally,  many  customers  refusing  to  accept 
one  of  these  sizes  as  a  substitute  for  egg,  stove  or 
chestnut. 

All  the  steam  sizes  are  easy,  with  some  of  the 
companies  stocking  considerable  barley,  according 
to  reports,  and  individual  producers  having  more 
less  trouble  in  disposing  of  their  output  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  some  of  the  former  restrictions  on  the 
use  and  storage  of  steam  coal  by  various  classes  of 
consumers  have  been  removed. 

The  Bituminous  Trade. 

While  some  members  of  the  local  bituminous 
trade  do  not  share  the  apprehension  expressed  by 
Washington  officials  as  to  a  recurrence  of  the  soft 
coal  shortage,  but  fear,  rather  that  over-production 
may  soon  put  the  market  in  a  bad  way,  the  contrary 
opinion  is  that  the  general  stability  of  prices  is  not 
seriously  threatened.  It  is  true  that  the  demand 
for  free  coal  in  the  open  market  has  been  extremely 
light  for  several  weeks  past,  but  that  has  been  due 
largely  to  the  fact  that  consumers  are  receiving  ship¬ 
ments  regularly  from  their  established  sources  of 
supply  and  have  not  been  on  the  lookout  for  extra 
tonnage. 

To  offset  the  absence  of  spot  demand  is  the  steady 
movement  on  contract  and  the  curtailment  of  ship¬ 


ments  over  a  period  of  six  weeks,  due  in  the  first 
instance  to  the  epidemic  and  more  recently  to  the 
peace  celebrations.  It  is  considered  unlikely  that 
production  will  return  to  the  high  levels  of  July  and 
September  for  a  long  while  to  some,  for  at  that  time 
the  men  were  working  with  a  zeal  born  of  patri¬ 
otic  motives.  Now  that  the  fighting  is  over,  many 
will  be  tempted  to  return  to  their  old  easy-going 
habits  and  the  result  of  the  let-up  will  be  reflected 
permanently  in  the  production  records.  On  the 
other  hand,  no  more  men  will  be  lost  to  the  army 
or  to  the  war  industries,  and  some  of  those  now  em¬ 
ployed  in  munition  works  will  quickly  drift  back 
to  the  mines,  so  that  the  outlook  as  regards  labor 
supply  had  reversed  itself. 

The  War  Industries  Board  and  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion  have  acted  with  commendable  promptness  in 
recasting  the  priorities  list  to  conform  to  changed 
conditions.  The  bars  against  non-essential  indus¬ 
tries  have  been  partly  let  down,  and  they  will  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  have  fuel  and  raw  materials  in  steadily 
increasing  volume  as  the  war  industries  slacken. 
The  manufacture  of  military  supplies  will  not  stop 
abruptly,  for  there  are  some  four  million  men  under 
arms  in  this  country  and  abroad  who  will  have  to 
be  furnished  with  food,  clothing  and  many  kinds  of 
equipment  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time. 

Firearms,  explosives  and  a  few  other  articles 
which  are  used  only  when  fighting  is  actually  going 
on,  will  be  turned  out  in  greatly  diminished  volume, 
it  is  true,  but  even  in  the  case  of  plants  working  on 
those  items  the  Government’s  policy  is  to  give  the 
owners  time  to  make  conversions  before  cancelling 
contracts.  If  the  efforts  to  prevent  serious  indus¬ 
trial  unsettlement  while  the  country  is  being  shifted 
from  a  war  to  a  peace  basis  are  successful,  the  grow¬ 
ing  coal  consumption  of  manufacturers  who  have 
been  under  restrictions  may  be  expected  to  offset  the 
lessening  requirements  in  other  quarters. 

While  the  coal  shortage  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  for 
the  time  being  at  least,  the  better  grades  of  bitumi¬ 
nous  are  in  good  demand  owing  to  the  desire  of  con¬ 
sumers  now  using  unsatisfactory  coal  to  obtain 
--something  better.  This  situation  was  bound  to  de¬ 
velop  sooner  or  later  with  prices  arbitrarily  fixed 
with  reference  to  geopraphical  location  of  mines 
rather  than  quality  of  output.  As  yet,  however, 
important  price  weakness  has  not  developed  even 
in  the  case  of  the  poorer  grades,  though  rumors  are 
heard  of  occasional  odd  lots  at  tidewater  being  of¬ 
fered  at  slight  concessions. 

Coal  Tonnage  of  New  York  Harbor. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  number  of 
cars  of  anthracite  and  bituminous  handled  over  all 
the  railroad  coal  piers  in  New  York  harbor  for  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  past,  as  reported  by  the  Director  of  Tide¬ 
water  Coal  Traffic: 

W  eek  of  Anthracite.  Bituminous. 

September  12-18  .  6,481  6  993 

September  19-25  .  6,686  7,131 

September  26-October  2  .  6,820  7’586 

October  3-9  . .  6,047  5,705 

October  10-16  .  6,072  6,499 

October  17-23  .  5,509  6,404 

October  24-30  .  6,377  6,316 

October  31-November  6 .  5,378  6,427 

November  7-13  .  4,193  5515 


It  seems  to  be  a  popular  thing  to  say,  “The  war 
demands  will  stop  as  quickly  as  they  "began,”  but 
those  who  look  back  will  recall  that  it  took  some 
time  after  the  summer  of  1914  before  the  war  in¬ 
dustries  got  under  good  headway.  It  was  not  until 
the  spring  of  1915  that  the  stock  market  began  to 
boom  in  the  expectation  of  large  earnings  by  the 
war  brides,  as  one  of  the  expressions  of  the  day 
had  it,  and  it  was  well  along  towards  the  end  of 
the  year  before  the  new  earnings  began  to  show 
in  full  measure  in  the  reports.  If  the  decrease  in 
activity  does  not  come  any  more  rapidly  than  the 
increase,  we  shall  have  ground  for  satisfaction. 
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Conditions  at  Cincinnati. 

War  Industries  Apprehensive,  Hold  Up  Ship¬ 
ments — Smokeless  Again  Moving  West. 

The  effect  of  the  receding  influenza  epidemic 
upon  the  production  of  coal  has  been  keenly  felt  for 
the  past  three  weeks  and  it  has  only  been  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  current  week  that  output  has  been  any¬ 
where  near  normal.  The  epidemic  has  practically 
worn  itself  out  in  all  coal  fields,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Logan  District  on  the  C.  &  O.,  where  it  is- 
still  holding  forth  and  at  Van  Lear,  Kentucky,  in 
the  big  Sandy  fields  where  there  were  four  hundred 
cases  reported  last  week  with  several  deaths. 

Due  to  the  malady  the  loading  was  light  last  week 
although  the  car  supply  was  very  good  in  all  fields. 
Production  has  decreased  so  much  that  the  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration  has  sent  out  an  appeal  for  conservation 
by  householders.  The  Norfolk  &  Western  fields 
have  been  very  fortunate  in  comparison  with  other 
fields  and  their  tonnage  from  Pocahontas  and  Tug 
River  districts  is  estimated  at  over  two  million  tons 
for  the  month  of  October,  which  is  a  wonderful 
figure,  everything  considered.  In  this  case  8,000 
miners  are  doing  the  work  of  13,000,  and  further 
trouble  came  from '  the  influenza  at  the  mines,  on 
.  the  railroads  and  elsewhere. 

C.  &  O.  Embargo  Lifted. 

There  is  an  accumulation  of  coal  at  the  seaboard 
piers  of  the  C.  &  O.  and  the  embargo  on  west-bound- 
shipment  of  coal  from  points  east  of  St.  Albans, 
including  Coal  River  Branch,  and  including  smoke¬ 
less  coal  from  New  River  fields,  has  been  modified 
and  this  coal  is  now  coming  west  in  order  to  lessen 
the  shipments  to  tidewater.  This  modification  would 
have  helped  at  a  much  earlier  date,  but  coming  as  it 
does  when  coal  is  a  drug  on  the  market  does  not 
help  one  bit.  Lake  consumers  are  shutting  off  their 
shippers  on  run-of-mine  and  in  some  cases  lump 
shipments  have  been  shut  off,  and  according  to  Hugh 
MacVeagh,  executive  assistant  to  District  Director 
Worcester  of  the  Railroad  Administration,  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  lake  shipments  will  be  completed  by  Novem- 
\  er  16,  so  far  as  mine  loading  is  concerned. 

Everyone  has  begun  to  draw  a  long  breath  of 
relief,  for  they  know  that  while  the  maximum  pro¬ 
duction  of  coal  at  this  particular  period  of  the  season 
is  highly  important,  it  is  highly  consoling  to  know 
that  the  program  of  lake  shipments  has  been  practi¬ 
cally  completed.  Nearly  28,000,000  tons  of  coal  have 
been  shipped  to  the  lake  ports  in  addition  to  1,500,000- 
tons  of  bunker  coal,  and  of  the  coal  sent  to  all  the 
lake  ports  it  is  estimated  that  3,750,000  tons  pass'ed 
through  the  Cincinnati  gateway. 

War  Manufacturers  Plan  Conversion. 

The  coal  market  at  Cincinnati,  insofar  as  steam 
coal  is  concerned,  will  no  doubt  be  made  easier  than 
ever  if  the  Government  cancels  the  war  contracts 
that  are  now  being  handled  by  Cincinnati  firms.  A 
rumor  to  that  effect  is  now  going  the  rounds,  and 
knowing  that  it  is  coming  eventually  the  manufac¬ 
turers  are  taking  the  necessary  steps  to  be  in 
position  to  immediately  turn  their  plants  into  manu¬ 
facturing  non-war  materials.  However,  in  doing  so 
they  are  holding  up  their  shipments  of  this  coal 
and  it  is  this  action  that  will  affect  the  market. 

Movement  on  all  lines  from  the  fields  to  connec¬ 
tions  has  been  good  although  very  light.  The  labor 
situation  has  improved  and  the  epidemic  is  leaving, 
while  the  car  supply  is  good  and  from  all  indications 
things  will  be  much  better  from  a  producing  stand¬ 
point  from  now  on.  If  the  market  will  only  liven 
up  so  that  coal  can  be  disposed  of  as  soon  is  mined, 
the  operators  will  begin  to  smile  again. 


Effective  November  11,  the  Fuel  Administration 
has  modified  the  zoning  restrictions  to  permit  of  the 
resumption  of  shipments  from  the  Thacker  and 
Kenova  fields  in  West  Virginia  and  from  mines  in 
the  eastern  Kentucky  district  to  the  lower  Michigan 
peninsula.  The  zones  affected  are  F-l  and  M-3 
The  restrictions  on  shipments  of  Ohio  coal  to  lower 
Michigan  were  also  removed  on  the  11th. 
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Conditions  at  Baltimore. 

Peace  Celebrations  Affect  Mining — No  Im¬ 
mediate  Competition. 

The  supply  of  soft  coal  here  continues  relatively 
poor,  and  there  is  none  of  the  ease  that  marked 
the  situation  just  before  the  influenza  cut  down 
production  and  the  railroad  movement  so  that  the 
tonnage  carried  was  hardly  more  than  a  third  of 
war-time  normal.  Peace  celebrations  the  past  week 
had  their  effect  in  the  mining  regions  also  and  pre¬ 
vented  a  greater  element  of  recuperation.  The  in¬ 
centive  for  overtime  production  among  many  mining 
groups  passed  with  the  signing  of  the  armistice. 
The  result  is  that  the  receipts  have  not  been  up 
to  the  measure  of  daily  consumption,  and  small 
reserve  stocks  in  many  cases  have  been  eaten  into. 
Despite  this,  however,  there  is  lacking  any  rush  of 
demand.  The  business  world  is  apparently  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  let  up  in  war  work  and  the  drop  in 
demand  for  Government  coal  will  ease  off  the 
market  enough  to  prevent  any  real  trouble.  No  one 
is  looking  to  the  immediate  return  of  the  coal  trade 
to  the  competition  basis.  The  fuel  administrative 
functions  of  the  Government  under  the  Lever  Act 
are  protected  until  after  the  actual  signing  of  peace 
and  proclamation  of  that  fact  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  meantime  there  is  talk 
of  some  substitute  control.  Under  a  Republican 
Congress  the  original  plan  for  a  perpetuation  of 
the  Fuel  Administration  is  probably  dead,  but  Gov¬ 
ernment  regulation  for  the  coal  trade  in  at  least  a 
stronger  measure  than  before  the  war  seems  likely, 
at  least  for  the  days  of  reconstruction. 

The  situation  at  present  at  tide  is  that  there  is 
more  than  enough  coal  coming  through  at  times 
on  Government  account,  especially  for  the  Shipping 
Board,  and  also  for  public  service  corporation  ab¬ 
sorption,  as  was  sharply  shown  recently  by  an  em¬ 
bargo  on  those  pools ;  but  there  has  not  been  enough 
to  care  for  ordinary  harbor  delivery  and  at  times 
water-front  plants  have  been  forced  to  get  supplies 
by  wagon  hauls.  Receipts  of  all-rail  coal  have  also 
been  light,  and  are.  still  confined  largely  to  box-car 
movement.  This  coal  is  now  of  a  pretty  fair  grade, 
and  little  complaint  is  heard  as  to  poor  fuel. 

Anthracite  Situation. 

The  hard  coal  dealers  are  still  endeavoring  for 
the  most  part  to  get  out  a  little  coal  to  those 
consumers  who  have  no  fuel  at  all  in  their  cellars. 
Most  of  the  dealers  still  have  unfilled  orders  on  their 
books,  even  in  part,  and  stretching  back  to  the  spring 
months  in  placing.  A  few  dealers  are  still  giving 
out  the  two-thirds  of  delivery  when  they  get  coal 
to  send  out,  and  a  very  limited  number  report  that 
they  are  pretty  well  up  with  their  order  list.  It, 
however,  takes  a  good  deal  of  persuasion  these 
days  to  get  a  dealer  to  take  an  order  for  coal. 

Widespread  public  complaint  was  heard  over  the 
latest  advance  on  all  domestic  sizes  of  anthracite 
as  ordered  by  the  Fuel  Administration.  The  dealers 
were  pleased  to  know  that  the  public  seemed  to  un¬ 
derstand  this  time  that  the  retailers  were  not  profit¬ 
ing  one  cent  by  the  advance  and  that  if  fault  there 
was  it  was  with  the  national  administration.  The 
local  Fuel  Administration  heard  some  kicks  on 
the  fact  that  consumers  who  placed  orders  early 
must  now  pay  the  latest  advance,  but  this  has  taken 
place  with  each  advance  recorded  by  the  National 
Fuel  Administration.  The  announcement  here  of 
an  advance  of  five  cents  in  bushel  lots,  of  80 
pounds,  created  little  talk,  as  dealers  have  been 
unable  to  supply  peddlers  of  coal  and  the  peck  and 
bushel  business  is  almost  dead  at  this  time. 


The  Bureau  of  Mines  is  advising  owners  of  pri¬ 
vate  residences  heated  by  hot-air  furnaces  to  close 
the  cold-air  duct  connected  with  the  outside  of  the 
house  in  severe  weather  and  substitute  another  air 
duct  from  the  inside  of  the  house  where  the  air 
has  been  somewhat  heated.  This  may  be  all  right 
from  a  coal-economy  standpoint,  but  we  doubt  if 
coal  is  going  to  be  scarce  enough  this  winter  to 
justify  people  in  jeopardizing  their  health  by  living 
in  poorly  ventilated  houses  to  save  a  relatively 
small  amount  of  fuel. 


Conditions  at  Pittsburgh. 

Close  of  Lake  Season  Brings  Question  as 
to  Prices. 

Pittsburgh  coal  operators  are  making  their  final 
shipments  to  the  lower  lake  ports  these  days,  in 
order  to  get  all  the  coal  they  possibly  can  to  the 
Head  of  the  Lakes.  Saturday  the  season  closes  of¬ 
ficially,  and  it  is  likely  that  but  little  more  coal  will 
then  go  forward  for  that  purpose  from  this  district. 
The  closing  of  the  lake  season  is  bringing  the  price 
situation  to  the  front,  particularly  in  districts  sur¬ 
rounding  Pittsburgh. 

Coke  manufacturers  of  the  district,  with  plants 
outside  the  Connellsville  field,  have,  of  necessity, 
been  using  coal  from  other  States  to  make  by¬ 
product  coke  and  it  has  been  unsatisfactory.  They 
are  welcoming  the  closing  of  the  lake  season  as 
they  hope  to  be  able  to  replace  that  coal  with 
Pittsburgh  coal,  which,  they  explain,  is  satisfactory 
for  by-product  ovens.  Where  the  operators  from 
other  States  will  sell  their  coal  if  the  Pittsburgh 
district  coke  men  get  their  desires  is  a  question, 
and  it  naturally  brings  forward  the  question  of 
prices.  Whether  they  will  be  able  to  retain  their 
prices  remains  to  be  seen.  If  they  do  not,  what 
effect  will  the  change  have  on  Pittsburgh  district 
prices,  if  any?  That  is  the  question  now  being  asked 
among  operating  concerns  in  this  district. 

Throughout  the  district  the  car  supply  is  good, 
in  many  sections  of  the  district  it  is  100  per  cent 
and  in  others  more  than  sufficient  to  transport  all 
the  coal  that  can  be  produced.  The  labor  question 
still  is  bad,  although  it  is  showing  some  improve¬ 
ment.  Men  who  have  been  off  from  influenza  are 
returning  to.  work,  probably  50  per  cent  of  those 
afflicted  having  recovered.  The  disinclination  to 
work,  however,  continues  to  .manifest  itself,  and  in 
consequence  the  tonnage  is  not  what  qperators 
would  have  it.  One  operator  today  said  that  be¬ 
cause  of  the  influenza  and  the  disinclination  to  work 
his  mines  were  getting  out  about  one-third  of  the 
coal  they  should  produce. 

The  Federal  Fuel  Administration  loosened  the 
bans  on  light  and  power  by  permitting  all  stores 
and  non-essential  industries  to  open  Saturday  at 
any  hour  they  choose,  and  now  promises  that  this 
lifting  of  the  ban  will  be  extended,  and  the  demands 
for  fuel,  therefore,  will  be  increased  to  a  small 
extent,  depending  on  the  lessening  of  the  restrictions. 
While  this  increase  will  not  be  large,  it  will  have 
its  effect,  and  will  help  absorb  some  of  the  coal 
now  going  to  the  lakes. 

The  removal  of  the  restrictions  on  brick  manu¬ 
facturers  is  another  move  of  the  Government  that 
Pittsburgh  district  operators  welcome,  as  it,  too, 
helps  in  the  way  of  increasing  the  demand  for 
coal. 

Fuel  Administrator  Kuhn  issues  an  order  re¬ 
moving  ban  on  storage  coal  by  industrial  plants 
in  that  district.  The  ten  o’clock  opening  order  has 
been  rescinded,  effective  Tuesday. 


Conditions  at  Detroit. 

Quietness  of  Demand  Is  Counterbalanced  by 
Falling  Off  in  Receipts. 

With  the  restoration  of  peace, .  the  coal  market 
in  Detroit  shows  no  indications  of  recovery  from 
the  rather  comatose  condition  into  which  it  had 
lapsed  while  the  war  was  in  its  last  stages.  Among 
certain  of  the  jobbers  there  is  a  belief  that  the 
buyers  of  coal  have  been  forecasting  developments 
as  they  now  stand  and  have  been  anticipating  that 
a  reduction  in  prices  might  be  effected  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  changing  conditions  in  relation  to  pro¬ 
duction  and  consumption  for  war  purposes. 

That  this  theory  is  not  altogether  dependable  is 
the  belief  of  jobbers  who  have  given  some  time  to 
investigation.  They  argue  that  any  curtailment  in 
home  consumption  which  may  follow  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  war  is  likely  to  be  more  than  counter¬ 
balanced  by  an  increased  demand  for  coal  in  export 
trade  to  various  European  countries,  and  that  even 


should  the  market  develop  a  softening  tendency 
there  is  considerable  probability  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  would  provide  some  method  of  maintaining 
its  stability. 

What  seems  a  more  reasonable  explanation  of 
the  present  easing  off  in  demand  is  offered  by 
jobbers  who  direct  attention  to  the  fact  that  nearly 
all  the  large  consumers  of  steam  coal  have  storage 
stocks  of  large  dimensions,  while  many  of  the 
retail  dealers  also  have  put  in  .more  bituminous 
coal  than  is  immediately  salable. 

Manufacturers’  plants,  according  to  these  job¬ 
bers,  have  been  impressed  with  the  advisability  of 
reducing  their  reserves  somewhat  before  making 
further  purchases.  Similar  motives  influence  many 
of  the  retail  dealers,  who,  the  jobbers  say,  find 
themselves  holding  a  burdensome  amount  of  run 
of  mine,  as  well  as  coal  from  Illinois  and  Indi¬ 
ana  mines,  while  their  customers  are  asking  to  be 
supplied  with  Hocking  or  West  Virginia  lump. 

Reduced  Shipments  Stabilize  the  Market. 

Various  causes,  among  which  is  the  influenza 
epidemic,  have  brought  about  a  reduction  in  re¬ 
ceipts  from  the  West  Virginia  and  Ohio  districts 
which  has  proved  a  favorable  factor  in  maintaining 
market  equilibrium.  On  account  of  the  high  de¬ 
murrage  charges  on  shipments  not  immediately  un¬ 
loaded,  jobbers  are  becoming  rhore  cautious  and 
are  taking  fewer  chances  on  ordering  consignments 
shipped  to  them  in  the  expectation  of  being  able 
to  find  buyers  while  the  coal  is  en  route. 

Various  small  consumers  who  are  unable  to  take 
care  of  much  more  than  a  carload  at  a  time,  and  who 
have  been  relying  on  jobbers  to  supply  their  needs 
promptly,  are  finding  that  the  new  plan  of  selling 
places  on  the  consumer  the  burden  of  assuring 
his  own  supply.  Some  of  them  are  learning  also 
that  placing  orders  at  regular  intervals  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  synonymous  with  uninterrupted  supply,  owing 
to  variation  in  time  during  which  shipments  may 
be  in  transit. 

The  situation  in  the  anthracite  market  is  still  dis¬ 
turbing  to  many  domestic  consumers,  though  in 
general  the  conditions  are  much  more  favorable 
than  a  few  weeks  ago.  The  State  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration  has  promised  that  the  base-burner  owners, 
who  are  now  receiving  delivery  of  a  maximum  of 
two  tons,  will  be  allowed  two  tons  more  after  the 
first  distribution  is  completed. 


Buffalo  Trade  Notes. 

R.  S.  Price,  of  the  Richland  Coal  Co.,  who  is  now 
head  of  the  Cleveland  office,  was  here  last  week  look¬ 
ing  after  the  company’s  interests,  as  certain  Ohio 
coal  will  soon  be  coming  here. 

Reports  still  come  in  of  a  cut  in  the  price  of  Hock¬ 
ing  Valley  coal  offered  here.  It  can  hardly  come 
here,  as  the  rail  rate  is  too  high,  but  some  of  our 
jobbers  are  shipping  it  to  Canada. 

C.  E.  Graves,  of  the  firm  of  E.  L.  Hcdstjrom,  is 
something  of  a  bachelor  at  present.  Mrs.  Graves  has 
been  in  Red  Cross  work  for  some  time  and*  has  now 
been  made  assistant  field  director  of  that  work  at 
Fort  Niagara. 

Already  there  is  sign  of  letting  up  in  some  of  the 
war-supply  work.  A  Buffalonian,  now  in  a  steel 
factory  in  Pitsburgh,  wrote  on  the  very  day  of  cele¬ 
bration  of  peace  that  some  of  his  plans  had  already 
been  upset  by  the  change  of  the  order  of  things. 

Most  of  the  members  of  W.  B.  Nicol  &  Co.  have 
been  in  Toronto  much  of  the  time  of  late.  Quite  a 
large  amount  of  soft  coal  has  been  on  track  there 
ever  since  the  surplus  began  to  make  its  appearance. 
At  one  time  400  cars  was  reported  in  one  of  the 
suburbs. 

F.  J.  Durdan  is  now  well  started  in  the  business 
of  looking  after  the  coal  supply  of  concerns  with 
Government  orders  and  has  a  good  office  at  104 
Liberty  Building,  14  West  Swan  Street.  Besides 
Capt.  R.  G.  Pauli,  he  is  assisted  by  Lieut.  C.  E. 
Beatty,  who  had  been  stationed  in  Rochester. 

T.  M.  Byrne  has  been  made  chairman  of  the  Coal 
and  Iceman’s  Committee  of  the  United  War  Workers’ 
Campaign,  and  he  has  appointed  F.  J.  Honan,  R.  H. 
Davison  and  L.  H.  McClennan  as  associates.  The 
amount  for  the  committee  to  raise  is  $25,000,  with 
quite  a  good  percentage  already  subscribed. 
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Philadelphia  Trade  Conditions. 


Shipments  of  Anthracite  Somewhat  Meagre 

— Bituminous  Coal  to  Spare. 

Local  interests  were  certainly  under  a  great 
strain  until  the  new  prices  were  announced.  As 
it  was,  lots  of  coal  received  after  November  1  was 
sold  at  the  old  retail  prices,  but  which  the  dealers 
will  have  to  pay  at  the  new  rate  of  $1.05  over  the 
old  circular.  Many  dealers  refused  to  take  cash 
orders  at  all  and  delivered  only  charge  orders 
which  the  consumer  was  willing  to  have  billed  to 
him  at  the  new  retail  price  whatever  it  might  be. 
Even  at  that  shipments  were  so  small  that  the  market 
was  hard  pressed  for  coal  and  only  the  continuance 
of  mild  weather  prevented  a  crisis.  The  pressure 
for  coal  became  particularly  strong  from  the  moment 
the  consumer  realized  that  he  would  be  compelled 
to  pay  an  increa'se  on  all  coal  ordered  but  not 
delivered. 

The  New  Prices 

It  was  hoped  in  some  quarters  that  a  flat  mine 
price  would  be  adopted,  but  as  given  out  the  new 
rates  maintain  the  same  difference  in  price  for  com¬ 
pany  and  individual  shipments,  as  well  as  for  red 
ash  coal.  The  new  Government  prices  are  therefore 
as  follows : 

Broken  Egg  Stove  Nut  Pea 

Company  . $5.95  $5.85  $6.10  $6.20  $4.80 

Individual  .  6.70  6.60  6.85  6.95  5.55 

While  shipments  locally  have  been  extremely 
meagre  for  the  past  week,  it  is  believed  it  was  due 
to  the  lack  of  prices  that  the  shipments  were  held 
back  and  the  dealers  are  now  expecting  coal  to 
come  into  them  in  large  volume. 

The  steam  coal  situation  fails  to  acquire  any  par¬ 
ticular  activity,  with  all  users  being  well  supplied 
with  the  particular  sizes  needed.  It  will  be  re¬ 
membered  that  prices  for  these  grades  have  never 
been  fixed  by  the  Government,  the  producer  being 
allowed  to  take  the  market  price  on  them.  Due  to 
the  present  slowness  in  the  demand  it  is  not  at  all 
likely  that  any  of  the  shippers  will  endeavor  to  in¬ 
crease  the  price  in  accordance  with  the  new  wage 
scale,  except  possibly  where  there  may  be  contracts 
on  special  grades  covered  by  a  wage  clause. 

Administrator  Advises  Economy. 

This  week  the  local  Fuel  Administrator  issued  a 
pamphlet  to  the  public  instructing  them  in  the  econ¬ 
omical  use  of  fuel.  Particular  stress  was  also  laid 
upon  the  practice  of  sieving  the  ashes.  Following 
this  up  the  largest  retail  concern  in  the  city  used 
considerable  newspaper  space  strongly  urging  the 
same  practice. 

Dealers  who  usually  cater  to  the  peddler  trade 
are  in  a  quandary  as  how  to  handle  this  class  of 
business  now.  The  fuel  authorities  have  stated  that 
dealers  who  supply  this  trade  are  expected  to  keep 
the  peddlers  reasonably  supplied.  Now  the  dealers 
who- may  have  a  little  coal  to  spare  are  somewhat 
afraid  to  let  them  have  it  for  fear  they  will  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  continue  the  supply  when  coal  becomes 
scarce. 

The  bituminous  market  is  really  the  surprise  of 
the  year  in  coal  circles.  No  one  ever  thought  the 
time  would  come  when  there  would  be  coal  to  spare 
during  the  duration  of  the  war.  Nevertheless  that 
is  the  present  situation.  Coal  is  being  freely  de¬ 
livered  fiere  and  heavy  stocks  have  been  accumu¬ 
lated  by  every  one.  Many  of  the  lightless  night 
restrictions  have  been  rescinded  on  this  account, 
as  there  appears  to  be  no  thought  that  there  will 
not  be  sufficient  coal  right  through  the  winter.  The 
manufacturers  are  becoming  quite  brave,  too,  by  sug¬ 
gesting  that  there  is  no  reason  why  coal  should  not 
be  sold  at  lower  than  Government  prices.  We  have 
heard  that  some  inferior  grades  have  already  been 
shaded  in  this  respect,  but  we  are  inclined  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  they  were  only  stray  shipments  that  were 
moved  to  avoid  expense  accruing.  The  car  supply 
continues  to  be  all  that  is  needed.  Reports  reach¬ 
ing  here  would  indicate  that  coal  would  even  be¬ 
come  freer,  as  the  New  England  preferential  order 
will  be  removed  on  account  of  that  market  being 
about  cared  for. 


The  Chicago  Market. 

Dullness  That  Has  Prevailed  for  Weeks  Past 
Accentuated  by  Return  of  Peace. 

The  coming  of  peace  finds  considerable  nervous¬ 
ness  in  the  Chicago  market.  Low-grade  bituminous, 
Belleville  and  Springfield  in  particular,  is  selling 
from  15  to  25  cents  a  ton  below  the  Government 
maximum.  There  are  even  rumors  of  Carterville 
coal  being  offered  at  a  price  concession,  though  the 
rumors  cannot  be  confirmed,  but  Dr.  F.  C.  Hon- 
nold,  the  District  Representative  of  the  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration,  asserts  that  with  the  exception  of 
the  two  grades  named  the  market  generally  is 
stable. 

A  combination  of  circumstances  prevails,  however, 
which  threatens  to  cause  a  sharp  break  for  the  first 
time  since  Government  maximum  prices  were  es¬ 
tablished.  Unseasonably  warm  weather,  with  retail 
dealers  more  heavily  stocked  with  bituminous  than 
ever  before,  has  made  the  domestic  market  abso¬ 
lutely  dead,  and  large  industrial  users  who  have 
been  cherishing  resentment  against  operators  on 
account  of  happenings  in  the  winter  of  1916-17  have 
seized  this  opportunity  to  make  a  concerted  effort 
to  break  the  market. 

To  accomplish  this  they  have  stopped  buying, 
not  only  for  storage  but  for  current  consumption. 
One  of  the  largest  users  in  the  city  has  stepped 
entirely  out  of  the  market  and  is  using  65  cars 
a  day  from  storage  piles.  Other  large  consumers 
are  resorting  to  storage  piles,  on  the  theory  that 
prices  not  only  of  coal  but  of  their  own  products 
are  due  to  break  sharply  and  they  want  to  use  the 
high-priced  coal  in  the  piles  while  they  are  still 
able  to  get  high  prices  for  their  goods. 

The  effect  of  this  concerted  action  by  indus¬ 
trials  is  felt  by  the  market,  needless  to  say.  It 
began  in  anticipation  of  peace,  and  has  been  ac¬ 
centuated  by  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  which  has 
naturally  had  a  bearish  effect.  While  so  far  it  has 
not  succeeded  to  the  extent  its  instigators  hoped 
for. 

Over-Production  a  Grave  Danger. 

There  is  a  weak  element  in  bituminous  which 
everyone  admits,  and  that  is  the  over-production 
of  low-grade  coal.  Illinois’  increased  output  has 
of  course  been  largely  due  to  opening  abandoned 
mines  and  working  at  maximum  capacity  mines  for 
whose  product  in  normal  times  there  was  no  very 
eager  market.  The  owners  of  these  mines  have 
invested  heavily  at  the  urging  of  the  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istration,  and  they  have  taken  profits  on  their  in¬ 
vestments.  Now  that  the  production  of  coal  has 
caught  up  with  the  demand,  and  peace  has  re¬ 
turned,  the  danger  is  that  they  will  not  see  that 
the  emergency  is  over  and  the  possibility  of  work¬ 
ing  their  mines  profitably  has  gone. 

Unless  this  sort  of  production  can  be  curtailed, 
it  threatens  to  demoralize  the  market  and  to  lose 
money  for  the  operators.  Just  what  is  to  be  done 
has  not  been  decided.  A  minimum  price  has  been 
discussed,  but  it  is  obviously  impractical  unless 
the  Government  can  buy  up  the  coal  which  consumers 
do  not  want,  and  what  would  the  Government  do 
with  it?  It  is  also  difficult  to  see  how  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  can  require  an  operator  to  close  up  a 
mine  which  was  reopened  at  the  Government’s 
urgent  request. 

Even  the  anthracite  market  is  feeling  the  effects 
of  the  weather  conditions  and  the  bituminous  weak¬ 
ness.  Many  domestic  consumers  are  not  showing 
eagerness  to  get  hard  coal  at  $12  to  $13  a  ton,  when 
they  can  buy  soft  coal  for  half  that  price.  The 
Fuel  Administration  has  told  them  that  soft  coal 
can  be  burned  until  Christmas,  and  they  figure  that 
it  can  be  burned  the  rest  of  the  year  also. 

More  than  one  dealer,  at  the  same  time,  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  worry  over  whether  the  soft  coal  stored 
in  his  yard  can  be  marketed  before  the  price  breaks. 

If  there  is  a  severe  drop,  it  is  going  to  make  a  situ¬ 
ation  in  which  a  great  deal  of  money  may  be  lost. 
The  Fuel  Administration  officials  are  in  touch  with 
the  situation,  however,  and  dealers  may  depend  on 
them  doing  everything  to  stabilize  the  market. 


Situation  at  Hampton  Roads. 

— 

Insufficient  Electrical  Power  Delays  Work  at 
Piers 

The  month  of  October  was  quite  a  disappoint¬ 
ment  to  the  trade  at  this  point.  The  first  diffi¬ 
culty  experienced  was  the  epidemic  of  influenza, 
and  the  second  one  was  lack  of  electric  power. 
There  was  dumped  at  Hampton  Roads  during  the 
month  a  total  of  1,387,460  tons.  Of  that  amount 
the  Virginian  dumped  316,852  tons,  the  Norfolk  & 
Western  687,488  and  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  383,120. 
All  during  the  month  there  was  plenty  of  coal  and 
ships  available  to  operate  the  piers  to  the  full 
capacity  but  the  influenza  played  havoc  among  the 
office  men  and  later  the  coal  trimmers  and  for  sev¬ 
eral  days  there  was  not  50  per  cent,  of  the  usual 
amount  dumped. 

The  Virginia  Ry.  &  Power  Co.,  who  furnish  elec¬ 
tric  power  to  the  Norfolk  &  Western  and  the  Vir¬ 
ginian  had  very  severe  breakdowns  at  their  plant 
and  were  unable  to  supply  adequate  power  to  allow 
the  piers  to  operate.  Several  days  the  piers  would 
be  idle  for  as  much  as  five  hours  at  the  time.  At 
a  meeting  held  between  Government  officials  and 
the  officials  of  the  power  company  it  was  suggested 
that  the  piers  shut  down  for  about  four  hours  each 
day  when  the  street  car  travel  was  heaviest  so  as 
to  allow  the  cars  to  run  carrying  the  workmen  home. 
Mr.  Berlingett,  Deputy  Commissioner  of  the  Tide¬ 
water  Coal  Exchange,  at  Norfolk,  entered  protest 
against  this  plan  and  was  successful  in  getting  the 
power  company  to  agree  to  furnish  as  much  power 
as  the  piers  might  require.  In  order  to  insure  the 
piers  and  other  Government  work  sufficient  power 
a  request  was  made  of  Admiral  Harris  to  have 
one  of  the  electric  colliers  stationed  at  Norfolk  to 
help  supply  electricity.  Altogether  the  lack  of  power 
at  this  place  is  deplorable,  and  unless  something 
is  done  looking  to  improving  conditions  it  is  feared 
that  several  more  delays  will  be  experienced  at  the 
coal  piers  thereby  delaying  the  loading  of  ships 
and  dumping  of  cars  so  that  empties  can  be  re¬ 
turned  to  the  mines. 

Consumers  having  contracts  with  selling  com¬ 
panies  have  been  advised  that  they  can  now  advise 
the  selling  agencies  of  their  wants  and  not  go  to 
the  Fuel  Administration  for  orders.  This  is  very 
welcome  news  to  most  of  the  consumers.  The  in¬ 
dustrial  plants  are  not  experiencing  much  difficulty 
at  the  present  time  in  getting  all  the  coal  they  re¬ 
quire  but  the  domestic  situation  is  still  muddled. 
Some  coal  men  have  all  ready  been  asked  if  they 
could  not  get  anthracite  coal  now  that  peace  was 
at  hand. 


Coal  for  France. 

Interesting  questions  are  brought  to  the  front  as 
to  the  coal  supply  of  France  during  the  immediate 
future.  The  average  consumption  of  that  country 
before  the  war  was  60,000,000  tons  per  annum,  of 
which  more  than  one-third  came  from  the  invaded 
districts,  some  18,000,000  tons  from  other  parts  of 
1' ranee,  leaving  about  20,000,000  tons  to  be  imported, 
nearly  all  of  which  came  from  Great  Britain. 

In  the  recent  past  the  available  supply  was  re¬ 
duced  to  45,000,000  tons  annually,  which  meant  that 
many  people  had  to  go  without  a  large  part  of 
their .  fuel  supply.  There  may  be  the  opportunity 
to  ship  American  coal  direct,  or  the  matter  may  be 
arranged  by  sending  British  coal  and  substituting 
American  for  Welsh  tonnage  in  other  foreign  ports. 

There  is  also  the  question  as  to  how  much  ton¬ 
nage,  if  any,  will  be  sent  into  France  from  the 
German  coal  fields  bordering  on  the  Rhine,  which 
are  now  occupied  by  the  Allies  under  the  terms 
of  the  armistice.  These  are  among  the  most  im¬ 
portant  in  Germany. 


Some  announcements  made  by  us  have,  we  sur¬ 
mise,  been  received  in  a  spirit  of  incredulity  or  in¬ 
dulgence,  but  circumstances  are  working  out  as; 
indicated.  “Truth  is  mighty  and  will  prevail.” 
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Situation  in  Columbus. 

No  Great  Upheaval  Anticipated — Weakness 
in  Steam  Trade. 

With  the  war  over  and  an  entire  change  in 
business  conditions,  coal  men  generally  are  cast¬ 
ing  about  to  see  what  is  likely  to  occur  in  the 
trade.  Many  of  the  producers  as  well  as  jobbers 
have  discounted  the  announcement  of  the  signing 
of  the  armistice  and  have  started  to  readjust  busi¬ 
ness.  So  far  nothing  radical  has  been  done 
towards  changing  the  trade  from  a  strictly  war 
work  to  a  semi-industrial  business.  The  changes 
are  expected  to  be  made  more  or  less  gradually 
and  consequently  any  great  upheavals  are  not  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  probable. 

There  is  still  an  over  supply  of  both  mine-run 
and  screenings,  as  has  been  the  case  for  several 
weeks.  This  is  due  largely  to  the  shutting  off 
of  mine-run  shipments  to  the  upper  lake  regions 
and  the  changes  in  zoning  which  has  kept  the 
small  sizes  as  well  as  mine-run  out  of  a  large 
portion  of  Michigan.  Consequently,  steam  users 
in  Michigan  stocked  up  on  mine-run  from  Indiana 
and  Illinois,  and  they  are  not  in  the  market  for 
any  great  tonnage  at  present.  Steam  consumers 
in  Ohio  and  northern  Indiana,  the  usual  markets 
for  Ohio-mined  coal,  are  also  largely  stocked  up. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  reserve  stocks  in  the 
hands  of  steam  users  average  from  four  weeks 
to  four  months  and  in  exceptional  cases  even 
larger.  Railroads  are  now  taking  a  good  tonnage 
of  mine-run  from  Ohio  mines  which  tends  to 
relieve  the  situation.  But  generally  speaking,  the 
steam  business  is  weak  and  there  are  not  immedi¬ 
ate  signs  for  better  conditions. 

Domestic  Trade  Active. 

Domestic  trade  is  rather  active  when  the  un¬ 
favorable  weather  conditions  are  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration.  The  temperatures  have  ranged  high, 
and  there  has  been  no  very  cold  spell  to  stimulate 
trade.  Retailers  have  large  stocks  and  are  in  a 
position  to  take  care  of  the  rush  when  it  comes. 
Dealers  are  not  buying  mine-run,  but  are  in  the 
market  for  lump  and  the  so-called  fancy  grades. 
Considerable  West  Virginia  varieties  such  as 
splints  and  New  River  are  arriving  on  the  local 
market.  Pocahontas  cannot  be  had,  but  there  is 
a  movement  on  to  change  the  zoning  plan  for  that 
variety.  The  larger  part  of  domestic  tonnage 
comes  from  the  Hocking  Valley  and  Pomeroy 
Bend  fields.  Retail  prices  are  firm  at  former 
levels,  with  the  exception  of  the  elimination  of 
the  differential  due  to  the  jobbers’  commission. 
Thick-vein  lump  sells  at  $5.75  and  thin-vein  Hock¬ 
ing  lump  at  $6.15.  Pomeroy  Bend  lump  is 
quoted  at  $6  while  Splints  are  selling  at  $6.45. 
New  River  lump  and  egg  are  quoted  at  $6.75 
while  domestic  coke  is  firm  at  $12.25. 

Lake  season  is  about  ended.  Unofficial  reports 
made  the  ending  November  23,  but  it  may  be 
that  the  date  will  be  extended.  It  is  believed 
that  the  tonnage  moved  to  the  Northwest  is  suf¬ 
ficient  for  all  needs  for  the  winter,  especially  in 
view  of  the  closing  of  hostilities.  Many  lake  ship¬ 
pers  have  closed  their  contracts  and  are  not  turn¬ 
ing  their  attention  to  commercial  lines.  The 
lake  business  on  the  whole  was  successful  and  a 
larger  tonnage  than  was  expected  was  moved  to 
the  Northwest.  The  T.  &  O.  C.  docks  at  Toledo 
during  the  week  ending  November  9  loaded  72,- 
000  tons  as  compared  with  65,000  tons  the  previ¬ 
ous  week,  making  a  total  of  2,089,936  tons  for  the 
season.  The  H.  V.  docks  during  the  same  week 
loaded  160,491  tons  as  compared  with  140,564  tons 
the  previous  week,  making  a  total  of  4.795,060 
tons  for  the  season. 


The  volume  of  bunker  business  to  he  transacted 
after  the  war  is  a  very  interesting  question,  now 
that  we  see  on  all  hands  such  great  activity  in  ship 
building.  The  supplying  of  coal  to  our  Allies,  es¬ 
pecially  while  the  mines  of  France  are  being  re¬ 
paired,  is  also  a  very  interesting  proposition  and 
it  would  seem  that  the  foreign  trade  should  soon 
be  a  matter  of  every  considerable  proportions. 


Cleveland  Market  Situation. 


Surprising  Reaction  in  Bituminous — Lower 
Prices  Not  Looked  For. 

Producers  and  consumers  generally  are  in  a 
waiting  frame  of  mind,  but  evidence  that  the 
transition  from  a  war  to  a  peace  basis  will  be 
less  treacherous  than  feared  is  accumulating  fast. 
Barring  conjecture  and  sentimental  reasons  that 
make  the  bituminous  market  appear  more  soft, 
the  local  coal  market  shows  a  surprising  reaction 
to  peace  developments. 

Where  industry  a  few  weeks  before  anticipated 
a  difficult  and  costly  readjustment  period  it  be¬ 
comes  apparent  that  the  inrush  of  domestic  busi¬ 
ness  that  hc^been  dammed  by  essential  war  re¬ 
quirements  W  easily  balancing  the  shrinking  of 
war  orders.  Oh  all  sides  the  demand  that  the 
Government  abandon  plans  for  nursing  industry 
back  to  a  peace  footing  on  a  six  to  a  12-month 
schedule  is  growing  more  insistent.  Production 
to  meet  needs  for  domestic  consumption  and  re¬ 
construction  abroad  will  keep  industry  proceed¬ 
ing  at  the  gait  it  has  been  maintaining  the  past 
year,  it  is  believed. 

Meanwhile,  bituminous  is  moving  into  the 
district  at  a  much  improved  rate,  the  influenza 
epidemic  having  subsided  and  car  supply  im¬ 
proved.  While  lake  shipments  have  fallen  off  35 
per  cent,  Michigan  and  parts  of  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  have  been  opened  to  Ohio  oper¬ 
ators.  Barring  a  fair  number  of  small  industrial 
plants  and  a  very  few  larger  ones,  industrial  ship¬ 
ments  show  no  falling  off.  All  of  the  regular 
No.  8  coal  that  is  moving  into  Cleveland  and  the 
lower  lake  region  is  finding  a  ready  buyer  at  the 
Government  maximums.  Shading  of  prices  is 
believed  to  have  been  done  only  in  exceptional 
instances,  for  overproduction  is  not  yet  a  fact, 
producers  claim,  and  danger  of  it  for  a  long  period 
into  the  winter  is  remote. 

No  Lower  Prices  with  Present  Wages. 

Producers  stand  by  their  assertion  that  much 
lower  prices  cannot  come  until  the  present  bi¬ 
tuminous  wage  scale  is  modified  decidedly,  a 
move  the  federal  fuel  administration  is  charged 
with  seeking  to  hold  off  as  long  as  possible.  Pre¬ 
dictions  are  freely  made  that  properties  will  be 
shut  down  before  they  are  operated  at  no  profit 
or  possibly  a  loss  in  order  to  keep  organizations 
intact,  for  the  return  of  soldiers  from  France  will 
solve  the  labor  problem.  The  local  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration  office  states  without  reservation  that 
it  has  no  knowledge  of  a  ton  of  high  grade  coal 
failing  to  bring  the  maximum. 

Retail  dealers  now  have  more  than  caught  up 
with  demand,  and  are  now  seeking  new  business.  In 
more  than  one  instance  domestic  consumers  have 
refused  to  accept  coal  delivered  to  them  because 
of  poor  quality.  No  longer  can  24-inch  lump  be 
offered,  for  the  coarser  grades  are  rapidly  becom¬ 
ing  more  easily  obtainable.  The  bottom  has 
virtually  dropped  out  of  the  anthracite  market, 
with  receipts  averaging  less  than  five  carloads  a 
day  for  a  city  and  a  suburban  territory  of  approxi¬ 
mately  1,200,000  population. 

Lake  Erie  docks  now  are  dumping  coal  at  the 
rate  of  slightly  more  than  800,000  tons  of  bitumi¬ 
nous  a  week,  and  Nov.  23,  now  the  official  date 
for  closing  of  the  lake  trade,  will  see  the  North¬ 
west’s  required  28,000,000  tons  entirely  delivered. 
October  shipments  set  a  record  for  the  Great 
Lakes  trade,  revised  figures  showing  the  lower 
lake  docks  dumped  a  total  of  5,043,887  tons  of 
bituminous,  compared  with  4,851,197  in  September 
and  4,996,930  tons  for  August,  the  previous  record. 
For  the  season  to  Nov.  1  Lake  Erie  docks  have 
loaded  25,611,12 6  tons  of  cargo  coal  and  1,117,5 97 
tons  of  vessel  fuel,  an  aggregate  of  26,728,723 
tons  for  the  season. 


The  cutting  and  utilization  of  cord  wood  is  made 
quite  a  feature  of  by  the  Fuel  Administrator  of  Min¬ 
nesota  in  recent  statements,  but  we  think  that,  all 
things  considered,  the  utilization  of  cord  wood  for 
fuel  has  developed  on  a  very  small  basis  this  year. 


Buffalo  Trade  Conditions. 


Bituminous  Market  in  a  Less  Encouraging 
Position,  but  Prices  Are  Maintained. 

The  bituminous  trade  is  mostly  engaged  in  specu¬ 
lating  over  a  possible  still  greater  weakness  in  the 
market.  It  set  in  several  days  ago,  before  the  peace 
declaration  was  certain  to  take  place  so  early,  and 
with  the  return  of  miners  to  w'ork  it  must  now  go  on. 
So  far  only  here  and  there  is  any  report  made  of 
price  cutting,  and  it  may  not  take  place  very  generally 
right  away,  for  there  is  already  report  of  throwing 
off  storage  and  consumption  restrictions  here  and 
there,  and  that  will  take  up  the  surplus. 

Buffalo  has  had  no  coal  on  track  unsold,  but  there 
has  been  plenty  of  it  in  Canada,  especially  in  Toronto, 
which  is  the  end  of  the  shipping  route  from  the  mines 
and  which  always  gets  the  coal  that  is  not  wanted 
here.  It  is  said  that  much  of  this  overplus  is  of 
pretty  low  grade.  Some  effort  is  making  to  put  soft 
coal  in  the  place  of  hard,  as  the  general  idea  is  that 
there  is  not  enough  anthracite  to  meet  winter  needs, 
but  the  consumer  is  not  always. equipped  to  burn  it, 
and  will  mostly  wait  till  he  is  actually  out  of  regular 
coal,  the  idea  now  being  that  bituminous  is  going  to 
be  plenty  after  this. 

Buffalo  is  more  in  doubt  as  to  the  natural  gas  sit¬ 
uation  than  on  any  other  account.  That  supply  is 
very  uncertain  and  all  sorts  of  rumors  are  out  as 
to  what  the  Fuel  Administration  means  to  do  about 
it.  Some  have  it  that  it  will  be  cut  down  to  kitchen 
use  and  not  allowed  in  furnaces,  for  it  ran  out  last 
winter  and  appears  to  be  shorter  now  that  it  was 
then.  The  weather  has  so  far  been  favorable  to  the 
consumer.  Winter  set  in  last  year  on  the  24th  of 
November,  after  considerable  bad  weather  before 
that  time.  If  we  ever  had  promise  of  a  mild  winter 
it  is  now. 

Jobbers  See  Brighter  Days  Ahead. 

Meanwhile  the  soft  coal  jobber  is  looking  for 
something  better.  Just  as  soon  as  the  supply  of  coal 
begins  to  exceed  the  consumption,  the  operator  be¬ 
gins  to  offer  business  to  the  jobber,  sometimes  asking 
by  wire  if  this  or  that  one  cannot  sell  a  dozen  cars. 
So  the  jobber  is  not  down  so  far  in  the  dumps  as 
he  was.  It  comes  up  on  the  other  side  too,  for  cer¬ 
tain  jobbers  were  caught  in  the  surplus  at  Toronto, 
and  had  to  stand  car  demurrage  to  a  considerable 
extent.  This  is  hard  after  such  a  long  time  of  in¬ 
activity. 

Reports  from  the  mines  say  that  the  men  are 
coming  back  to  work  slowly.  The  influenza  was  much 
more  severe  among  them  than  it  was  generally. 
Besides,  the  distractions  from  peace  celebrations  have 
reduced  the  work,  so  that  the  return  to  a  normal 
output  is  slow.  At  the  same  time  if  the  output  had 
been  kept  up  to  the  level  of  a  month  or  so  ago  there 
would  have  been  a  big  surplus  and  prices  would 
have  been  flat. 

The  complaint  of  anthracite  shortage  is  much  as 
before  and  it  will  continue  all  winter,  for  consumers 
will  maintain  that  a  famine  is  in  sight  so  long  as 
they  cannot  get  a  full  amount  now.  Lake  shipments 
are  large,  being  for  this  week  140,500  tons,  of  which 
75.900  tons  cleared  for  Duluth  or  Superior,  31,100 
tons  for  Milwaukee,  15,000  tons  for  Chicago,  7,400 
tons  for  Sheboygan,  6,000  tons  for  Fort  William,  and 
5,100  tons  for  the  Canadian  Sault. 

Freight  rates  are  somewhat  higher  to  certain  ports, 
being  75  cents  to  Sheboygan,  60  to  65  cents  to  Chi¬ 
cago,  55  cents  to  Milwaukee  and  48  cents  to  Duluth 
and  Fort  William. 


Attention  is  now  being  given  by  official  Wash¬ 
ington  to  the  stabilizing  of  industry  during  the 
transition  period,  and  already  definite  steps  have 
been  taken  to  make  the  conversion  gradually  to 
avoid  upsetting  the  labor  market  as  well  as  tfie 
price  situation.  The  report  is  heard  that  the  various 
plants  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  war  require¬ 
ments  shall  be  affected  one  at  a  time,  giving  due 
opportunity  to  arrange  for  the  production  of  normal 
manufactures  and  the  industries  in  surrounding 
territory  to  absorb  the  labor  which  may  suddenly 
become  available  through  the  action  taken. 
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Trade  at  Boston. 

Bituminous  Market  Over-Supplied  and  Many 
Orders  Are  Being  Cancelled. 

The  bituminous  coal  market  in  New  England  is 
in  rather  an  unsettled  condition.  Since  the  signing 
of  the  armistice  many  coal  orders  have  been  can¬ 
celled,  and  among  those  who  have  seen  fit  to  re¬ 
scind  are  some  of  the  largest  consumers.  The 
heavy  demurrage  accruals  on  shipments  have  prob¬ 
ably  had  much  to  do  with  such  cancellations,  as  well 
as  the  hope  that  prices  may  undergo  an  adjust¬ 
ment. 

Varied  opinions  are  being  expressed  as  to  future 
developments,  ranging  all  the  way  from  moderate 
optimism  to  extreme  pessimism.  In  some  quarters 
it  is  thought  that  non-essential  industries  will  re¬ 
sume  full  operation  in  the  near  future,  thereby  cre¬ 
ating  a  demand  for  coal,  which,  had  the  war  con¬ 
tinued,  would  have  been  held  to  a  minimum,  but 
which,  under  peace  conditions,  may  be  expected  to 
assume  considerable  porportions.  This  coupled 
with  the  continuance  of  a  number  of  war  industries, 
it  is  contended,  will  take  care  of  most  of  the  coal 
coming  along. 

Others  feel  that  the  market  is  already  over-sup¬ 
plied,  that  war  industries  will  soon  be  discontinued, 
and  that  the  excess  stocks  in  New  England  will 
prove  to  be  such  a  drug  that  a  long  time  must 
elapse  before  normal  conditions  as  to  supply  and 
demand  again  prevail.  The  question  of  the  prob¬ 
ability  of  present  prices  remaining  in  effect  is  com¬ 
ing  in  for  its  share  of  discussion. 


comparatively  little  coal  consumption  from  plants 
on  war  business  exclusively,  but  with  the  release 
to  other  lines,  some  help  may  be  had  from  the  fact 
that  in  other  sections,  war  needs  are  less  urgent. 

1  he  movement  of  Illinois  coal  is  quite  free  to 
the  Northwest — sufficiently  so  that  retail  dealers 
state  they  can  get  all  of  that  coal  that  they  need 
without  difficulty  now.  This  will  doubtless  con¬ 
tinue  as  long  as  the  weather  is  free  from  winter 
storms.  I  he  real  test  will  be  when  severe  weather 
ensues,  and  traffic  is  hampered.  Then  with  the 
shortage  of  coal  of  all  grades  at  the  docks,  will  be 
the  urgent  need  from  Illinois.  Fortunately,  there 
are  sufficient  stores  to  carry  over  the  next  few 
weeks,  and  it  will  not  be  until  after  the  New  Year 
that  there  will  be  any  serious  need  of  coal  beyond 
current  receipts  and  stored  stocks^  Even  then,  if 
the  weather  is  fairly  good,  there  irfl^  be  no  trouble. 

The  fall  has  been  better  than  the  average  as  to 
the  volume  of  coal  used  by  domestic  consumption. 
There  is  a  fair  chance  that  the  needs  of  the  winter 
may  at  least  be  under  the  average,  in  which  event 
stocks,  plus  what  may  be  secured  from  the  South, 
will  serve  fairly  well.  There  will  be  a  need  of  re¬ 
sorting  to  substitutes  for  domestic  plants,  and  some 
will  have  to  use  soft  coal  with  resultant  discom¬ 
forts.  But  in  some  way  or  other,  the  domestic 
needs  will  probably  be  served — if  a  reasonable  ton¬ 
nage  is  received  in  the  next  few  weeks. 


Good  Outlook  for 

Pittsburgh  Coal. 


Bituminous  Storage  Restrictions  Removed. 

Despite  opinions  expressed,  what  the  future  holds 
in  store  is  absolutely  a  matter  of  conjecture,  and 
can  be  determined  only  by  the  passing  of  time. 
The  New  England  Fuel  Administration  has  vir¬ 
tually  given  up  control  of  the  situation  by  remov¬ 
ing  restrictions  as  to  deliveries  and  limitation  of 
stocks. 

As  the  matter  now  stands,  consumers  appear  to 
be  very  well  satisfied  with  the  situation  as  a  whole; 
the  coal  trade  is  in  a  stagnant  condition;  and  the 
various  handlers  are  anxiously  waiting  develop¬ 
ments  and  making  conjectures  as  to  what  the  future 
will  bring  forth. 

.  The  Fuel  Administration  has  succeeded  in  over¬ 
supplying  the  bituminous  market,  but  its  efforts 
have  not  been  as  productive  in  the  matter  of  anthra¬ 
cite.  The  need  for  conservation  is  still  apparent, 
and  all  shipments  will  undoubtedly  be  taken  care 
of  without  hesitation. 

As  far  as  can  be  learned,  the  prices  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  grades  at  retail  have  not  yet  been  definitely  es¬ 
tablished,  though  it  is  expected  the  increase  will  ap¬ 
proximate  that  made  to  the  producers,  viz:  $1.Q5 
per  gross  ton,  with  some  possible  additions  on  ac¬ 
count  of  increased  cost  of  doing  business. 


Twin  Cities  Market. 

As  though  it  were  not  enough  to  have  a  decided 
shortage  of  coal  on  the  docks,  a  labor  trouble  at 
the  Duluth-Superior  docks  has  been  added  for  good 
measure,  and  November  is  half  gone— only  a  few 
weeks  of  navigation  remain  on  the  lakes,  and 
this  precious  time  must  be  frittered  in  a  quarrel 
over  wages,  after  the  matter  had  been  submitted 
to  the  Government  board  and  a  decision  reached. 
It  is  such  actions  as  this  which  causes  some  em¬ 
ployers  to  promise  a  sharp  settlement  with  labor, 
now  the  stern  necessities  of  war  have  passed.  Even 
though  it  lasts  but  a  few  days,  time  is  most  es¬ 
sential  and  what  is  wasted  now,  may  not  be  made  up. 

With  the  announcement  that  peace  is  at  hand  and 
some  relaxation  from  the  pressure  of  war  neces¬ 
sities  may  be  expected,  the  trade  turns  to  antici¬ 
pating  what  effect  may  be  looked  for  on  the  trade. 
It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  there  will  be  any  im¬ 
mediate  effect,  aside  from  possibly  a  reduced  de¬ 
mand  for  fuel  for  munition  works.  And  as  that 
pressure  is  released,  it  will  be  succeeded  by  other 
demands  from  lines  which  have  been  suppressed 
because  of  war  needs.  In  this  territory  there  is 


J.  T.  M.  Stoneroad  Tells  of  Heavy  Local 

Demand  as  Lake  Season  Conies  to  a  Close. 

With  the  coming  of  peace  there  has  made  its 
appearance  in  coal  circles  in  the  Pittsburgh  district 
an  unsettled  condition,  due  more  or  less  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  whether  prices  will  go  below  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  schedule. 

Outside  of  what  is  strictly  the  Pittsburgh  coal 
district,”  said  J.  T.  M.  Stoneroad,  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  Carnegie  Coal  Co.,  “there  is  some 
sign  of  weakness  in  the  price  of  coal.  By  the  clos¬ 
ing  of  the  Great  Lakes  trade  on  Saturday  there 
will  be  a  large  supply  0f  Pittsburgh  district  coal  for 
domestic  trade,,  not  only  in  Pittsburgh,  but  in  coal 
fields  East,  West,  North  and  South. 

“This  will  mean  that  the  coal  of  this  district 
will  have  a  heavy  call,  and  while  our  prices  will  re¬ 
main  unchanged  those  of  outside  coal  may  weaken. 

1  he  amount  will  depend  on  supply  and  demand. 
But  there  will  probably  be  no  letting  up  on  the 
demand  for  Pittsburgh  district  coal  within  the  next 
30  days.  In  fact,  local  operators  are  crowded  with 
orders  and  can  sell  every  pound  of  coal  they  can 
produce  to  the  first  of  January  next,  at  least. 

“As  an  example  of  the  demand  the  Pennsylvania 
R.  R.  this  week  commandeered  from  this  district 
600  cars  of  coal  for  its  lines  East.  This  is  an  al¬ 
most  unheard  of  incident.  Then,  too,  steel  con¬ 
cerns  are  still  clamoring  for  coal  from  this  district, 
which  goes  to  show  that  there  will  be  no  weakening 
near  future  of  the  present  prices. 

This  time  last  year  nearly  every  domestic  con¬ 
sumer  had  his  supply  of  winter  coal  in  his  bin. 
Now  not  25  per  cent  of  such  customers  are  sup¬ 
plied.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  trade  will  be 
supplied  readily,-  but  not  by  the  reduction  of  prices 
Reconstruction  is  going  to  help  keep  up  the  prices 
of  coal  locally  and  we  coal  men  also  believe  that 
it  will  be  some  time  before  the  war  in  Europe  is 
actually  over.” 

R.  W.  Gardiner,  manager  of  production  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  bituminous  coal  in  the  Pittsburgh  dis¬ 
trict,  is  inclined  to  also  think  that  there  will  be 
no  reduction  in  the  prices  of  Pittsburgh  district  coal 
before  next  spring,  if  then.  He  said  that  retail 
dealers  are  getting  200  cars  of  coal  a  week  for 
their  domestic  consumers  and  that  there  is  an  in¬ 
cessant  cry  from  such  dealers  for  more,  which  will 
be  allowed  as  soon  as  lake  shipments  cease.  He  also 

thf  *e  c.uttin®  off  of  anthracite  coal  in  the 
Pittsburgh  district  has  increased  considerably  the 
demand  for  bituminous.  1 


CAPT.  WILLIAM  H.  CARPENTER 


Capt.  William  H.  Carpenter,  of  Dexter  &  Carpe: 
ter,  Inc.,  New  York,  whose  portrait  appears  abov 
is  one  of  the  coal  men  attached  to  the  Quarterma 
ter  Corps  who  recently  went  abroad  to  superinter 
the  distribution  of  coal  among  the  American  forci 
in  France. 


Many  Idle  Days  at  Mines. 


Saints’  Days,  Election  Day  and  Peace  CeL 
brations  Cause  Big  Tonnage  Loss. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  15. — The  coal  operate 
smiled  dismally.  “Yes,”  he  said,  “we  are  gettin 
poor  results  so  far  this  month  from  the  mine 
The  men  have  had  a  hard  time  with  the  influenz 
and  may  have  needed  a  big  lay  off  now,  but  th 
coal  output  is  suffering  as  it  has  not  in  a  Ion 
time.” 

Probably  never  in  the  history  of  coal  minin 
have  so  many  things  occurred  to  take  the  minei 
away  from  their  work.  They  were  just  beginnin 
to  get  back  from  the  attack  of  the  influenza,  whic 
alone  cut  down  the  working  force,  not  only  tem 
porarily,  so  that  some  of  the  mines  were  idle  fo. 
weeks,  but  a  good  many  of  the  men  will  neve 
come  back  again. 

The  later  distractions  began  with  All  Saints’  Da 
November  1st.  Then  there  was  All  Souls’  Da 
on  November  2nd,  and  election  day  three  day 
later.  I  hen  there  was  the  first  report  of  peace  oi 
the  7th,  which  took  two  days  to  dispose  of,  for  th 
men  would  not  stop  when  the  report  was  foun< 
to  be  false. 

Finally,  at  least  up  to  date,  the  genuine  peap 
celebration  began  on  the  11th,  which  lasted  tw< 
and  sometimes  three  days,  with  a  good  many  mei 
not  ready  to  go  steadily  at  work  even  then.  Thi; 
is  not  a  country  that  is  given  to  processions  an< 
general  lay-offs  on  individual  saints’  days,  as  i: 
the  case  in  French  Canada  or  continental  Europe 
or  maybe  employers  would  be  a  little  more  used  tc 
such  things.  As  it  is  the  operator,  especially  o 
anthracite  mines,  is  about  crazy. 

In  the  bituminous  trade  the  various  delays  hav< 
no  doubt  saved  the  situation.  For  awhile  it  was  i 
scut  of  stand  off  in  the  minds  of  shippers  as  tc 
which  influence  would  come  out  ahead.  Some 
opeiators  were  sure  that  mining  suspensions  woulc 
so  cut  down  the  work  that  all  coal  would  soon  rur 
very  short,  but  that  does  not  now  seem  likely.  There 
is  bituminous  enough  in  spite  of  it,  and  the  close 
of  the  lakes  is  likely  to  make  it  very  plenty.  The 
anthracite  situation  is  now  the  only  serious  one 
from  the  buyer’s  standpoint,  though  the  shippers 
assert  that  the  shortage  there  is  only  apparent.  It 
will  take  most  of  the  winter  to  make  sure  about 
that. 
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Bituminous  Miners  to  Insist  on  a  Wage  Increase. 

Following  Their  Telegram  to  President  Wilson  Union  Officials  Let  It  Be  Known  Through 
Labor  Publication  That  Demand  for  More  Pay  Will  Not  Be  Allowed  to  Lapse. 


Lieut.  William  H.  Taylor,  Jr. 

Lieut.  William  H.  Taylor,  Jr.,  who  was  killed 
France  on  September  18,  was  a  son  of  William 
.  Taylor,  of  New  York,  President  of  the  St. 
iair  Coal  Co.,  with  operations  in  the  anthracite 

pion. 

Lieutenant  Taylor,  who  was  19  years  of  age,  sailed 
om  this  country  on  April  27,  1917,  as  a  member 
the  Phillips  Andover  Ambulance  Unit,  and  upon 
s  arrival  in  Paris  volunteered  to  serve  in  the  am- 
unition  transport  corps  of  the  French  army.  On 
ay  20  of  last  year  he  was  appointed  an  adjutant 
the  French  transport  corps.  Three  months  later 
;  was  honorably  discharged  upon  completion  of 
s  enlistment  term  in  the  ambulance  unit  and  the 
ansport  corps. 

He  then  joined  the  American  Aviation  Corps  as 
private,  and  after  two  months’  training  was  com¬ 
issioned  a  pilot.  He  received  his  commission  as 
st  lieutenant  on  November  29,  1917,  and  in  Febru- 
y  of  this  year  was  appointed  an  official  tester, 
lortly  after  that  he  was  assigned  to  service  with 
e  first  aviation  chasse  to  be  sent  to  the  front  by 
e  American  Army.  In  March  he  was  appointed 
ght  commander,  and  in  May  the  dispatches  from 
ranee  told  how,  single-handed,  he  had  pursued  and 
ought  down  a  German  biplane  after  a  desperate 
;ht  a  mile  in  the  air. 

Lieutenant  Taylor  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  in 
ngle  aerial  combat  with  three  Fokker  planes  at 
ike  Etang  de  Lachaussis,  near  St.  Mihiel,  on 

iptember  18. 


lethod  Followed  by  Fuel  Administration  in 

* 

Revising  Anthracite  Prices. 

There  has  been  considerable  interest  in  branches 
the  trade  not  directly  concerned  with  anthracite 
ining  to  know  how  the  recent  price  advance  of 
.05  per  gross  ton  was  arrived  at.  Here  is  the 
iswer,  as  explained  in  a  statement  issued  from 
r.  Garfield’s  office : 

“These  sizes  (broken,  egg,  stove,  nut  and  pea) 
mprise  70.6  per  cent  of  the  total  anthracite  out- 
it.  Remaining  anthracite  sizes  comprising  29.4  per 
nt  of  the  output  are  nearly  immobile  at  existing 
lotations,  and  no  price  adjustment  was  made  as 
them.  With  any  advance,  bituminous  coal  would 
idersell  them  and  they  would  fail  to  move,  in 
aich  case,  as  their  mining  is  inevitable,  the  cost 
ereof  would  fall  upon  the  other  sizes. 

“The  actual  increased  cost  per  ton,  because  of 
bor,  was  found  by  engineers  of  the  Fuel  Ad- 
inistration  to  be  74  cents.  This  information  was 
veloped  by  taking  the  average  number  of  men 
lployed  over  a  period  of  six  months  at  each  dif- 
rent  kind  of  labor,  in  each  mine  and  developing 
erefrom  the  total  increase  in  labor  cost. 

“This,  divided  by  the  arfnual  output  of  approxi- 
itely  81,000,000  tons,  gave  the  increased  cost  per 
n.  Dividing  this  in  turn  by  the  percentage  of  out- 
t  over  which  the  advance  was  spread,  gave  $1.05, 
e  increase  applied  per  ton.” 


Dr.  Garfield  finds  that  the  theories  of  the  aca¬ 
demician  do  not  go  in  labor  disputes.  The  United, 
Mine  Workers  turn  him  down  just  as  vigorously 
as  any  representative  of  the  Government  has  been 
turned  down  in  these  strenuous  times,  when  we  all 
have  to  be  patriotic  and  put  up  with  a  lot  of 
bureaucratic  nonsense.  In  the  effort  to  be  nice  and 
accommodating,  the  coal  men  have  let  Dr.  Garfield 
have  his  own  way  in  many  respects,  but  the  U.  M. 
W.  serves  notice  on  him  that  he  must  not  monkey 
with  the  buzz-saw. 

Conceding  all  the  good  points  of  the  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration,  there  is  still  something  lacking.  Every 
one  recognized  that  fact  who  heard  Dr.  Garfield’s 
.speech  at  Pittsburgh  over  a  year  ago.  Operators 
assembled  from  all  over  the  country  asked  for 
bread  and  he  gave  th^n  a  stone,  at  the  same  time 
intimating  that  if  they  were  not  satisfied  with  that 
he  would  throw  the  harpoon  into  them.  If  the 
Fuel  Administration  is  to  be  made  a  permanent 
factor  by  new  legislation,  there  must  be  a  further 
smoothing  out  of  the  rough  spots,  even  though  a 
good  deal  has  been  accomplished  in  that  direction 
since  October,  1917. 

What  the  U.  M.  W.  officials  think  of  the  Garfield- 
Frankfurter  decision  that  that  the  bituminous  mine 
workers  are  not  entitled  to  more  wages,  although 
the  anthracite  miners  have  just  been  given  what  is 
probably  a  larger  raise  than  they  ever  got  before 
at  one  time,  is  indicated  by  the  following  editorial 
in  the  American  Coal  Miner,  published  at  Indiana¬ 
polis,  the  headquarters  of  the  miners’  union : 

“It  takes  the  dramatic  to  cause  some  people  to 
‘sit  up  and  take  notice.’  It  took  the  strike  in 
the  anthracite  coal  fields — as  deplorable  as  it  was 
— to  dent  the  mind  of  Dr.  Garfield  and  impress  on 
him  tlvit  hard  coal  miners  were  restless  and  in 
earnest  about  wanting  an  increase  in  wages. 

“The  same  was  true  with  the  shipbuilders.  Had 
not  the  officials  of  the  union  got  the  word  around 
that  wages  were  to  be  increased  there  would  have 
been  a  strike. 

Miners  “Mean  Business.” 

“It  appears  that  something  just  as  ‘dramatic’  will 
have  to  occur  in  the  present  bituminous  situation 
to  impress  on  the  minds  of  the  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion  that  the  men  are  in  earnest  in  the  demand 
for  more  money  to  absorb  present  living  costs,  that 
they  are  not  actuated  by  ‘politics.’ 

“It  may  be  the  object  of  the  advisers  of  Dr. 
Garfield  to  force  ‘something’  from  the  miners — to 
compel  them  to  strike  by  a  sort  of  underhand 
scheming,  right  at  the  most  critical  time  of  coal  pro¬ 
duction— when  fuel  is  needed  the  worst — and  then 
charge  it  to  German  propaganda.  Or,  to  stamp  the 
miners  as  disloyal. 

“Such  a  scheme  is  not  inconsistent  in  the  light 
of  the  bits  of  intrigue  that  have  been  counseled  in 
the  Fuel  Administration. 

“However,  no  such  strike  will  come  to  pass. 
Discipline  in  the  ranks  of  the  soft  coal  miner  is 
too  good  to  permit  it.  The  organization  has 
pledged  its  word  to  more  coal,  and  of  course  will 
keep  it  inviolate. 

“There  will  come  a  time  in  the  day  of  the  Fuel 
Administration  when  the  many  orders  and  decisions 
issued  will  have  to  be  explained.  A  careful 
analysis  leads  one  to  believe  that  a  separation  of 
details  from  principles,  said  to  constitute  the  basis 
on  which  Dr.  Garfield  gives  his  decisions,  evidences 
that  most  of  the  decisions  are  a  matter  of  detail. 

Felix  Proves  to  Be  a  False  Alarm. 

“The  truth  is  that  the  Frankfurter  Committee, 
from  whom  so  much  was  hoped  and  in  which  some 
few  had  so  much  confidence,  has  blown  up— knocked 
into  a  cocked  hat.  When  it  came  to  apply  what 
they  had  in  the  way  of  remedies  and  cure-alls,  it 
wouldn’t  work.  The  white  horse  was  black. 

“There  always  has  been  a  jumble  of  interests — 


back-firing,  criss-crossing  and  misunderstandings  in 
the  Fuel  Administration.  Just  now  the  administra¬ 
tion  is  howling  ‘leak’  about  the  facts  of  the  anthra¬ 
cite  wage  increase  becoming  public  before  approval 
by  the  President.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Dr.  Garfield 
in  a  telegram  to  F'rank  J.  Hayes,  of  the  Mine  Work¬ 
ers,  approved  of  the  finding  of  the  committee  on 
the  question  and  thus  made  it  public  himself. 

“Theorists  and  academicians  in  the  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istration  who  have  been  charging  'politics’  in  the 
Mine  Workers  as  the  cause  of  the  present  wage 
demand,  are  simply  shouting  ‘wolf.’  There  is  more 
politics  in  the  Fuel  Administration  now  than  there 
has  been  in  the  Mine  Workers  in  a  hundred  years. 
It  is  high  time  that  those  in  ‘high  places’  who  want 
proper  credit  should  conduct  their  office  so  as  to 
deserve  it.  It  is  no  time  for  theory,  guesswork  or 
accusations. 

“Intelligent  operators  know  there  will  have  to  be 
readjustments  in  the  labor  question.  They  are  not 
trying  to  sidestep  it.  If  the  Fuel  Administration 
would  look  facts  in  the  face  and  act  accordingly  it 
would  accomplish  much  more.” 


Indiana’s  Record  Output. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Nov.  14. — The  report  on  the 
production  of  coal  in  Indiana  for  October  shows 
that  the  mines  of  the  State  produced  3,037,751  tons 
for  the  month,  an  increase  of  400,000  tons  over  Sep¬ 
tember  and  more  than  200,000  tons  above  the  aver¬ 
age  of  any  month.  It  was  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  Indiana  coal  mining  that  the  field  had 
ever  reached  the  3, 000, 000-ton  a  month  record. 

The  record  was  accomplished  in  spite  of  the 
influenza,  which  raged  with  unusual  virulence  and 
with  an  additional  depletion  in  man-power  due  to 
the  war.  According  to  Phil  H.  Penna,  secretary  of 
the  Indiana  Bituminous  Coal  Operators’  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  production  for  the  year  will  be  in  excess 
of  30,000,000  tons,  a  figure  set  by  him  as  a  possible 
year’s  output  if  conditions  were  favorable  and  a 
car  supply  adequate. 

The  two  high  marks  in  weekly  production  oc¬ 
curred  in  October,  which  had  no  holidays  to  cur¬ 
tail  work.  Also,  the  car  supply  was  greater  than 
for  any  other  month.  The  miners  stuck  to  their  jobs 
and  worked  hard  and  delays  incident  to  mechanical 
trouble  in  mines  were  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Production  for  the  first  ten  months  of  the  year  is 
as  follows:  January,  1,616,941  tons;  February,  2,- 
061,991  tons;  March,  2,184,078  tons;  April,  2,143,901 
tons;  May,  2,403,263  tons;  June,  2,546,543  tons;  July, 
2,882,267  tons ;  August,  2,884,120  tons ;  September, 
2,662,150  tons;  October,  3,037,761  tons. 


Notes  from  Indianapolis. 

Evans  Woollen,  who  has  been  connected  with  the 
Federal  Fuel  Administration  at  Washington,  has 
returned  to  Indianapolis  and  will  again  assume  his 
duties  as  State  Administrator.  Alexander  Holli¬ 
day,  Assistant  Administrator,  has  been  acting  for 
Mr.  Woollen  since  his  absence  in  Washington. 

Another  big  coal  operation  is  being  planned  for 
Southern  Indiana,  through  the  purchase  by  Michael 
Helfrich,  a  capitalist  of  Evansville,  of  a  tract  of  560 
acres  of  land  known  as  the  Stockwell  site,  in  Van- 
derburg  County.  It  is  announced  that  Mr.  Helf¬ 
rich,  who  is  well  known  in  the  lumber  and  pottery 
trade,  will  immediately  proceed  to  open  a  modem 
mine,  and  expects  to  be  taking  out  coal  within  a 
year.  The  consideration  was  $160,000,  cash. 

Capitalists  f-om  Nashville,  Tenn.,  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  Ind  ana  and  Kentucky  properties  have 
taken  over  the  property  of  the  Audubon  Mining 
Co.,  near  Weaverton,  Ky.  The  new  owners  recently 
took  over  the  property  of  the  Uniontown  Mining 
Co.,  of  Uniontown,  Ky.,  for  the  purpose  of  build¬ 
ing  up  a  river  market  for  the  output.  The  Weaver- 
ton  mines  product  will  be  marketed  by  rail. 
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Some  Central  Pennsylvania  Operators  Slow 
in  Making  Car  Rating  Reports. 

Regarding  the  car  situation  in  Central  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  the  failure  of  certain  operators  to  make 
reports  called  for  by  the  Railroad  Administration, 
the  Bulletin  of  the  Central  Pennsylvania  Coal  Pro¬ 
ducers’  Association  says : 

“Investigation  has  shown  that  the  present  car 
ratings  approach  closely  to  the  figures  as  originally 
made,  which  were  satisfactory  in  most  cases,  and 
where  complaints  have  been  received  they  have  been 
investigated.  At  the  present  time  there  is  complete 
co-operation  between  the  Railroad  Administration 
and  the  District  Representative  of  the  United  States 
Fuel  Administration,  Altoona,  and  they  are  willing 
to  adjust  all  complaints  which  are  well-founded. 

“In  making  statements,  however,  of  the  conditions 
of  car  supply  at  your  mine,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
readjustments  of  car  supply  shall  be  borne  out  with 
facts  and  figures  showing  exact  conditions.  The 
Railroad  Administration  wants  every  mine  to  re¬ 
ceive  cars  enough  to  produce  full  tonnage,  but  they 
want  to  avoid  any  car  shortage  by  making  effective 
use  of  all  their  equipment. 

“In  some  cases  it  was  found  that  cars  were  not 
received  because  the  mines  were  penalized  for  not 
rendering  the  required  reports  to  the  Railroad  Ad¬ 
ministration.  Where  reports  are  asked  for  by  the 
Railroad  Administration  they  must  be  filed  promptly 
or  else  the  operators  will  be  penalized. 

“As  the  Bulletin  goes  to  press,  we  have  just  been 
notified  by  the  Railroad  Administration  that  there 
are  eighty  operators  in  Central  Pennsylvania  who 
have  not  yet  filed  their  sworn  statements  of  Septem¬ 
ber  tonnages  with  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  as 
required,  and  until  these  statements  are  received 
by  the  Railroad  Administration  absolutely  nothing 
will  be  done  toward  a  readjustment  of  their  ratings 
nor  will  an  adequate  supply  of  cars  be  furnished 
these  mines  until  these  statements  are  filed  as  re¬ 
quired  by  the  Railroad  Administration.” 


The  Old-Time  “Bunkers” 

I  was  interested  in  your  item  relative  to  the 
volunteer  firemen  forming  an  auxiliary  corps,”  said 
our  friend  Joggins  the  other  day.  “It  is  quite  a 
return  to  old  times  to  have  such  an  institution.  The 
volunteer  firemen  of  years  ago  did  a  lot  of  good 
work  and  still  have  a  part  to  play.  Of  course,  in 
the  cities  there  must  be  a  trained  nucleus  of  expert 
firemen,  but  volunteers,  young  fellows  who  take  an 
interest  in  such  matters,  can  lend  a  hand  to  good 
advantage. 

‘And  what  a  part  the  volunteer  firemen  played  in 
social  and  political  affairs !  And  what  a  blessing  to 
some  young  fellows  to  be  able  to  turn  in  at  the 
engine,  house  they  belonged  to  if  they  happened  to 
be  out  so  late  that  they  did  not  want  to  go  home, 
and  perhaps,  if  the  truth  was  known,  some  found 
refuge  at  the  engine  house  from  an  irate  mother- 
in-law  or  other  avenger.  Some  made,  in  fact, 
a  practise  of  spending  much  of  their  time  at  the 
quarters  of  their  company  and  were  known  as 
bunkers  because  they  had  their  own  particular  bunk 
in  the  house.  Many  a  man  was  started  on  a  politi¬ 
cal  career  by  the  gossip  and  scheming  of  his  friends 
who  gathered  about  the  big  stove  during  the  winter 
evenings  when  the  engine  house  was  particularly 
attractive.” 


Coal  Shipped  to  Canada. 

Shipments  of  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  to 
Canada  during  nine  months  of  1918  and  same  pe¬ 
riod  of  last  year  were: 


Anthracite.  Bituminous. 

Month.  1917.  1918.  1917.  1918. 

January  ....  282.933  238,059  569,893  447,338 

February  ...  247,338  225,417  562,878  578,143 

March  .  347,051  385,852  780,587  849,125 

April  .  570.349  325,205  892,354  1,158,255 

May  .  409,613  414,719  1,397,466  1,766,702 

June  .  587,271  365,309  1,894,200  1,803,210 

July  .  374,411  381,131  1,392,196  1,877,204 

August  .  800,874  396,025  2,417,622  1,958,962 

September  ..  416,922  425,374  1,552,177  1,751  174 

Total  . 3,928,478  3,047,727  11,375,269  9,269,963 


Some  Re-Building  Features. 

In  connection  with  the  “After  the  War  Rebuild¬ 
ing”  that  is  attracting  so  much  attention  in  various 
directions,  matters  now  having  been  at  a  stand-still 
for  months  and  years  in  certain  directions,  we  think 
one  feature  to  be  considered  is  the  fact  that  ex¬ 
tremely  long  car  rides  for  a  five-cent  fare  will  not 
be»a  future  condition.  There  will  not  be  the  radical 
enlargement  of  the  five-cent  zone  that  we  have  seen 
and  heard  so  much  of  in  recent  years. 

This  means  a  rebuilding  of  the  older  part  of  the 
cities  rather  than  a  spreading  out  to  new  areas  all 
the  time.  That  has,  undoubtedly,  been  carried  to  an 
extreme  and  naturally  a  change,  even  a  radical  re¬ 
action,  is  due.  Practically  every  block  of  the  large 
modern  buildings  that  has  been  erected  means  that 
a  block  of  old  structures  has  gone  to  decay  or 
dropped  into  a  condition  of  mere  gentility. 

Rebuilding  in  the  older  sections  of  the  cities  will 
mean  construction  of  a  more  substantial  character 
than  we  have  heretofore  seen.  Steel  and  concrete 
will  be  called  into  play,  advancing  the  interests  of 
those  lines,  so  well  known  is  great  coal  con¬ 
sumers. 

And  with  regard  to  the  retail  trade,  it  could  be 
said  that  dealers  will  be  glad  to  see  their  trade 
gradually  re-established  in  closer  proximity.  In 
many  sections  the  buyers  have  drifted  further  and 
further  away.  To  take  an  illustration  near  at  hand 
one  might  point  out  the  difference  in  conditions 
now  and  years  ago  within  half  a  mile  or  so  of 
Harlem  Bridge  in  all  directions. 

We  surmise  that  the  yards  in  that  section  have 
nothing  like  the  nearby  business  they  used  to  have, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  increase  that  might  properly 
have  been  expected.  Their  tonnage  has  grown 
vastly,  but  is  has  been  in  long-haul  business. 


The  Future  Course. 

A  coal  man  of  great  experience  calculates  that 
the  Government  orders,  the  extraordinary  war  work 
at  various  manufacturing  establishments  and  other 
items  of  coal  consumption  incidental  to  the  war  no 
more  than  offset  restrictions  against  consumption 
®f  tonnage  entered  into,  because  of  scarcity  of  coal, 
and  economies  enforced  voluntarily  or  by  reason 
of  high  prices.  Hence  he  does  not  expect  a  great 
falling  off  in  the  demand,  once  the  course  of*  trade 
is  gradually  re-established  after  the  initial  slow-' 
down. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  trade  observer  mentions  the 
prospect  of  many  economies  becoming  permanent. 
It  has  been  seen  what  can  be  done  in  the  way  of 
saving  coal,  and  only  gradually,  he  says,  will  peo¬ 
ple  go  back  to  former  wasteful  methods.  '  There  is 
something  to  this,  of  course,  and  in  the  meanwhile 
the  normal  demands  of  the  country  are  growing 
all  the  time  and  will  take  care  of  all  the  coal  that 
can  be  produced. 


Production  in  Central  Pennsylvania. 

Coal  production  in  Central  Pennsylvania  is  again 
on  the  up-grade  after  having  been  cut  down  by  the 
influenza  epidemiq.  During  the  week  ending  Oc¬ 
tober  26  the  output  was  1,144,740  tons,  according  to 
Charles  O’Neill,  production  manager  for  that  dis¬ 
trict,  as  against  1,125,133  tons  for  the  week  of 
October  19th,  this  being  a  gain  of  19,607  tons. 

“We  believe  that  the  influenza  epidemic  is  reced¬ 
ing,”  says  Mr.  O'Neill,  “and  while  there  are  still 
hundreds  of  men  idle  from  sickness  we  do  not  at 
this  time  intend  to  ask  for  any  more  work  on  Sun¬ 
days.”  _ 

Long  and  Short  of  It. 

The  anthracite  trade  continues  to  be  characterized 
by  two  contrary  conditions,  a  great  surplus  of  steam 
sizes  and  a  shortage  of  domestic  coal.  No  need  to 
draw  any  more  heavily  on  the  culm  banks  than  has 
been  the  accepted  trade  policy.  Some  go  so  far  as 
to  say  that  the  smallest  coals,  rice,  barley  and  culm, 
really  glut  the  market,  but  of  course  there  will  be 
some  improvement  in  this  respect  as  soon  as  steam¬ 
heating  plants  are  in  operation  in  full  blast.  At  the 
outset  of  the  season  comparatively  little  live  steam 
keeps  buildings  warm. 


New  York  Retailers  Praised  for  Holding 
Down  Prices  to  the  Poor. 

While  the  regular  retail  price  of  anthracite  do¬ 
mestic  sizes  in  New  York  City  has  been  increased 
95  cents  a  net  ton  to  cover  the  wholesale  advance 
of  $1.05  per  gross  ton,  which  went  into  effect  No¬ 
vember  1,  the  dealers  will  continue'  to  supply  coal 
to  peddlers  and  small  consumers  at  the  old  prices. 
For  agreeing  to  do  this  out  of  consideration  for 
the  poor  they  have  been  very  highly  commended 
by  State  Administrator  Cooke  in  the  following 
statement : 

"The  bederal  Fuel  Administrator  for  the  State 
of  New  York  announces  that,  on  account  of  the 
bederal  Government’s  grant  of  increased  wages  to 
miners  of  anthracite,  the  general  advance  of  one 
dollar  and  five  cents  ($1.05),  a  gross  ton  in  the 
price  at  the  mines,  or  ninety-five  cents  (95c)  per 
net  ton  in  the  price  to  consumers  of  all  grades  of 
anthracite  above  buckwheat  effective  November  1, 
is  necessary. 

"Retail  coal  dealers  in  New  York  City  will  not 
pass  on’  this  advance  to  consumers  who  are  ac¬ 
customed  to  buying  coal  in  lots  of  100  pounds  or 
less.  They  have  very  generously  assured  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Administration  that  the  price  of  domestic 
anthracite  in  hundred-pound  lots  or  less  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  heretofore  at  the  rate  of  60  cents  a  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  when  called  for  at  peddlers’  cellars,  and 
70  cents  a  hundred  pounds  when  delivered  at  their 
homes  by  a  peddler. 

"Still  lower  prices  will  prevail  at  or  adjacent  to 
yards  and  coal  pockets  where  facilities  for  handling 
coal  rapidly  are  available.  At  such  points  small 
consumers  will  be  able  to  buy  anthracite  at  55 
cents  a  hundred  pounds  on  the  cash  and  carry  basis. 
This  lower  price  of  55  cents  for  small  lots  can  be 
offered  only  to  those  who  go  to  the  yards  prepared 
to  take  and  carry  it  away  without  delay. 

New  \  ork’s  retail  coal  dealers  have  generously 
responded  to  the  suggestion  of  the  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion  in  a  spirit  of  sympathy  with  and  appreciation 
of  the  situation.  In  so  doing,  these  dealers  are 
voluntarily  sacrificing  the  profits  involved  in  the  dif¬ 
ferential  heretofore  existing.  They  recognize  the 
necessities  of  the  small  consumer  and  the  very 
intimate  relation  of  coal  to  their  health  and  comfort.” 


Coal  Car  Restrictions  Removed. 

Coal  cars  are  in  such  good  supply  that  the  Rail¬ 
road  Administration  has  suspended  the  rule  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  shipment  of  stone,  sand  and  gravel  in 
open-top  equipment.  A  circular  recently  sent  out 
by  \\ .  C.  Kendall,  Manager  of  the  Car  Service  Sec¬ 
tion,  reads  as  follows : 

“Effective  immediately,  and  until  further  notice, 
Cai  Service  Section  Circular  CS-13  and  Supplement 
No;  1  thereto  regulating  car  supply  for  stone,  sand 
and  gravel,  are  temporarily  annulled.  This  will 
permit  freer  use  of  open  cars  for  other  than  strictly 
essential  commodities  while  the  present  surplus  of 
that  class  of  equipment  obtains.  Circular  13  and 
its  supplement  will  be  reinstated  at  any  time  that 
necessity  for  such  action  is  indicated  by  the  de¬ 
mands  of  more  essential  commodities  for  open-top 
equipment.” 


Hampton  Roads  Coal  Dumpings. 

Tonnage  dumped  over  the  various  railroad  piers 
at  Hampton  Roads  ports,  Norfolk  and  Newport 
News,  by  months  was  as  follows: 


Month 

Jan . 

Feb.  . . . 
Mar.  ... 
April  . . 
May 

June  .... 
July  .... 
Aug.  . . . 
Sept.  ... 
Oct . 


Lambert 

Point 

378,076 

583,439 

665,784 

698,822 

801,681 

704.552 

835,900 

791,967 

714,930 

687,488 


Sewalls 

Point 

235,736 

329,590 

379,641 

365,781 

422,810 

392.763 

402,029 

377,383 

403,350 

316,852 

3,625,935 


Newport 

News 

283,741 

436,971 

500,870 

501,056 

457,143 

438,160 

493,402 

461,759 

442,930 

383,120 

4,399,202 


Total 

1918 

897,603 

1,350,000 

1,546,295 

1,565,659 

1,681,434 

1,535,475 

1,731,331 

1,631,109 

1,560,972 

1,387,460 

14,887,538 


Total. . .  6,862,739 
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Coal  Production  Per  Employe  in  Leading  Countries. 

Reasons  Why  Trend  Has  Been  Downward  in  Great  Britain,  While  in  the  United  States  and 
Germany  It  Was  Upward  Even  Before  War  Stimulated  Men  to  Greater  Efforts. 


Maritime  Notes. 

Steamer  Malden,  owned  by  the  New  England  Fuel 
&  Transportation  Co.,  Boston,  and  built  for  the  coal 
trade  between  Virginia  ports  and  Boston,  has  been 
requisitioned  by  the  Government.  The  Malden  has 
a  carrying  capacity  of  7,300  tons. 

Steamer  Saxon  has  been  cut  in  two  at  Detroit, 
floated  arid  each  half  towed  to  Montreal  safely, 
where  the  ship  will  be  re-joined.  This  is  the  first  of 
the  twelve  Lake  ships  being  reconstructed  for  salt 
water  service  to  be  taken  to  Montreal. 

The  harbor  and  bay  tug  Henry  Wellman,  built  at 
Philadelphia  in  1871  and  until  recently  owned  in 
Calais,  has  been  sold  to  the  Moran  Towing  &  Trans¬ 
portation  Co.  of  New  York  for  use  around  Man¬ 
hattan.  She  was  recently  overhauled  at  Boston. 

William  H.  Todd,  head  of  the  Todd  Shipyards 
Corporation,  reports  that  there  has  been  no  calling 
off  in  the  shipbuilding  industry  around  New  York 
harbor  for  after  the  war,  and  reports  having  just 
received  an  order  from  the  Navy  Department  for 
six  self-propelled  barges  using  steam  power,  which 
will  be  160  feet  long,  25  feet  beam  and  11  feet 
depth. 

The  New'  York  Shipbuilding  Corporation  at 
Camden,  N.  J.,  has  in  operation  a  system  of  group 
insurance  which  has  gone  a  long  way  towards  re¬ 
ducing  labor  turnover  at  the  plant.  Under  this  sys¬ 
tem  insurance  of  $500  is  given  each  worker  for  one 
year  of  service  and  $100  for  each  year  thereafter 
for  17  years,  making  a  total  insurance  of  $2,200. 
The  policy  of  the  worker  becomes  void  if  he  leaves 
the  employ  of  the  company.  The  system  has 
stabilized  labor  at  the  plant  to  a  remarkable  degree. 

Speaking  of  the  prospect  of  Hog  Island  after 
the  war,  Howard  C.  Coonley,  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  said  he  hoped 
that  the  place  would  become  a  great  terminal  rather 
than  a  great  shipyard.  He  pointed  to  the  fact  that 
it  was  but  an  assembling  plant,  having  no  such 
facilities  for  manufacturing  ships  as  the  Sun  Yard, 
at  Chester,  or  the  New  York  Shipyard  at  Camden, 
N.  J.  If  the  plant  had  concentrated  on  a  smaller 
unit  and  began  building  ships  earlier  he  thought  it 
would  have  been  far  better.  “If  Philadelphia,”  he 
said,  “does  not  make  Hog  Island  a  great  terminal, 
-with  all  the  wharves  and  railroad  connections,  repair 
plants,  drydocks  and  storage  plants,  the  City  of 
Philadelphia  will  be  inexcusable.” 

Supplementary  to  previous  announcements  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Government’s  shipbuilding  pro¬ 
gram,  the  Hon  C.  C.  Ballantyne,  Ottawa,  Ont., 
Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisheries,  announces  that 
a  contract  has  been  placed  with  the  several  ship¬ 
building  yards  in  Canada  for  the  construction  of  31 
steel  steamers,  ranging  in  tonnage  from  3,400  tons 
dead  weight  capacity  to  8,100  tons.  In  addition  to 
the  types  of  vessels  for  which  contracts  have  been 
placed,  plans  and  specifications  for  a  larger  type 
of  10,500  tons  are  in  course  of  preparation,  and  it 
is  expected  that  contracts  for  the  construction  of 
several  vessels  of  this  type  will  be  placed  in  the 
near  future  at  Halifax  and  possibly  at  Vancouver. 
All  the  vessels  to  be  constructed  under  the  govern¬ 
ment  shipbuilding  program  will  be  built  of  steel. 


“Lightless  Nights”  Order  Modified. 

Washington,  Nov.  14. — New  regulations,  par¬ 
tially  removing  the  restrictions  on  the  use  of  electric 
lights  became  effective  November  11  by  order  of 
the  United  States  Fuel  Administration. 

In  New  England,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  District  of  Columbia, 
Michigan  and  Ohio,  the  change  from  the  previous 
order  is  with  reference  to  the  illumination  of  store 
or  shop  windows.  Under  the  new  order,  the  store 
or  shop  window  lighting  is  only  restricted  when  the 
store  is  closed  and  then  only  on  the  “lightless 
nights.”  Throughout  the  rest  of  the  country,  prac¬ 
tically  all  lighting  restrictions  are  left  to  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  State  Fuel  Administrators. 

The  partial  raising  of  restrictions  in  the  East  is 
due  to  an  improvement  in  the  supply  of  bituminous 
and  steam  anthracite. 


In  a  recent  address  James  Jackson,  President  of 
the  Lancashire  Branch  of  the  National  Association 
of  Colliery  Managers  (British),  pointed  out  that 
Great  Britain  was  the  only  important  coal-produc¬ 
ing  country  in  which  the  output  per  man  was  on  the 
down  grade  in  the  years  preceding  the  war.  He 
presented  the  following  comparative  figures  showing 
the  output  per  shift  for  each  person  employed  above 
and  below  ground  in  Great  Britain,  Germany  and 
the  United  States  in  the  years  1905-1913: 


United  Kingdom 

United  States 

Germany 

Year 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

1905 

0.94 

1.86 

0.80 

1906 

0.97 

1.91 

0.88 

1907 

0.97 

2.10 

0.86 

1908 

0.90 

1.79 

0.80 

1909 

0.88 

2.05 

0.78 

1910 

0.85 

2.06 

0.79 

1911 

0.86 

2.04 

0.82 

1912 

0.81 

2.20 

0.89 

1913 

0.86 

2.27 

0.91 

Mr.  Jackson  believes  that  the  downward 

tendency 

in  per  capita  production  in  Great  Britain  before 
the  war  was  due  chiefly  to  backwardness  in  adopting 
mining  machines,  coupled  with  a  widespread  belief 
on  the  part  of  workmen  that  a  special  effort  to 
increase  output  would  cause  a  reduction  in  wage 
rates.  He  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  while  ma¬ 
chine  mining  has  made  great  headway  in  the  United 
States  and  Germany,  less  than  15  per  cent  of  the 
British  coal  output  is  cut  by  machines. 

Percentages  of  Machine-Mined  Coal. 

Although  Mr.  Jackson  asserted  in  address  that 
over  90  per  cent  of  the  coal  output  of  America  is 
machine  mined,  this  is  putting  it  a  little  too  strongly. 
In  1916,  the  last  year  for  which  figures  are  avail¬ 
able,  56  per  cent  of  the  bituminous  coal  mined  in 
the  United  States  was  cut  by  machines,  according 
to  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  which  com¬ 
pares  with  28  per  cent  in  1904.  This,  of  course,  ex¬ 
plains  why  the  per  capita  output  has  grown  so  fast 
in  this  country. 

Touching  on  the  failure  of  British  mine  owners  to 
adopt  mechanical  methods  on  a  greater  scale,  Mr 
Jackson  says: 

“It  may  be  said  that  the  reason  for  this  lies  in 
the  fact  that  our  seams  are  less  favorable  to  their 
use  than  those  in  the  United  States  and  very  prob¬ 
ably  there  is  a  measure  of  truth  in  this  statement ; 
but,  speaking  generally,  our  thinner  seams  will 
have  to  be  got  by  coal-cutting  machines  and  con¬ 
veyors  if  the  production  per  man  is  to  rise.  Coal¬ 
cutting  machines,  however,  will  not  be  introduced  by 
any  co-operation  between  employers  and  workmen, 
but  by  co-operation  between  employers  and  manage¬ 
ment. 

“One  peculiarity  of  coal-mining  machinery  (espec¬ 
ially  coal-face  conveyors)  is  that  owing  to  the  large 
variety  of  conditions,  a  large  number  of  different 
types  of  machines  are  required  to  meet  these  con¬ 
ditions,  and  owing  to  our  wretched  Patent  Laws, 
which  almost  cause  the  ruination  of  anyone  who 
tries  to  invent  machines  to  meet  these  conditions, 
suitable  machines  are  not  brought  out. 

Labor  Laws  Hamper  British  Producers. 

“Another  factor  that  has  hindered  production  in 
this  country  has  been  our  restrictive  industrial  legis¬ 
lation.  It  has  especially  hindered  the  introduction 
of  machinery.  The  only  way  by  which  coal-cutting 
machines  in  thin  seams  can  be  made  a  success  is 
by  cutting  and  clearing  the  face  every  day,  and  it 
is  very  difficult  to  do  this  without  frequently  break¬ 
ing  the  Eight-Hour  Act. 

“In  an  American  paper  recently  I  read  of  a  break¬ 
down  at  a  colliery  which  caused  a  stoppage  during 
the  whole  of  the  day  shift.  The  miners  appointed 
a  deputation  to  see  the  management,  and  offered 
to  come  on  in  the  afternoon,  so  that  no  output 
would  be  lost.  This  was  accepted,  and  there  was 


no  loss  of  output.  If  a  similar  offer  were  to  be 
made  to  a  manager  in  this  country,  he  would  be 
unable  to  accept  it,  as  to  allow  it  would  be  a  breach 
of  the  law. 

“A  fall  in  production  per  man  in  ordinary  times 
is  a  disgrace  to  the  industry,  but  in  these  days  it 
is  nothing  less  than  a  crime,  and  every  man  con¬ 
nected  with  the  industry,  either  as  employer,  offi¬ 
cial,  or  workman,  will  have  to  make  it  a  personal 
matter  if  the  retrogression  is  to  be  stopped.” 

Mr.  Jackson  also  points  out  that  under  existing 
conditions,  with  such  an  urgent  need  for  every  ton 
of  coal  than  can  be  shipped,  the  question  of  cutting 
down  consumption  at  the  collieries  by  eliminating 
waste  and  adopting  the  most  efficient  types  of  hoist¬ 
ing  equipment,  is  one  that  deserves  careful  attention. 


Operators  Did  Magnificent  Work  in  Relieving 
Plague  Victims  in  Coal  Fields. 

That  the  death  rate  in  the  mining  regions  during 
the  height  of  the  influenza  epidemic  now  in  its  last 
stages  did  not  reach  even  more  appalling  figures 
was  due  in  large  part  to  the  prompt  and  unselfish 
action  of  the  operators  and  mine  managers.  No 
expense  was  spared  to  secure  medical  attendance 
and  skilled  nursing,  not  only  for  employes  and  their 
families  but  for  all  who  might  be  in  need  of  outside 
assistance.  This  was  true  in  all  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  and  in  both  the  anthracite  and  bituminous  fields. 

In  some  cases  mining  companies  went  so  far  as 
to  erect  emergency  hospitals,  a  typical  instance  of 
this  kind  occurring  at  Lansford,  Pa.,  in  the  anthra¬ 
cite  region.  At  the  worst  stage  of  the  epidemic 
hundreds  of  persons  in  that  immediate  vicinity  were 
stricken  within  the  space  of  a  few  days,  sometimes 
entire  families  being  afflicted  at  the  same  time.  The 
local  medical  and  nursing  facilities  were  entirely 
inadequate,  and  nearby  hospitals  were  swamped. 
Even  the  armory  was  full  to  overflowing. 

It  was  then  that  Edwin  Ludlow,  Vice-President 
of  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Company,  came  to 
the  rescue  and  arranged  for  the  hasty  construction 
of  an  emergency  hospital  of  the  military  type  in  a 
ball  park  near  Lansford.  In  this  instance,  as  in 
others,  the  resources  of  the  mining  companies  were 
made  available  to  the  public,  serving  a  good  pur¬ 
pose  in  an  emergency  when  the  usual  red  tape  of 
municipal  arrangements  would  have  delayed  the 
beneficial  results  obtained. 


Jobbers  Warned  Not  to  Make  Unauthorized 
Diversions  of  Anthracite. 

The  Anthracite  Committee  of  the  United  States 
Fuel  Administration  has  sent  the  following  notice 
to  hard  coal  producers  and  distributors : 

“Serious  complaints  are  being  continually  re¬ 
ceived  both  by  the  United  States  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion  at  Washington  and  by  this  committee  that  job¬ 
bing  houses  and  certain  distributors  acting  for 
producers  are  reconsigning  coal  from  original  point 
of  delivery  to  other  communities  and  that  such 
reconsignments  are  not  being  reported,  thereby  not 
showing  the  community  into  which  coal  is  finally 
delivered. 

“This  practice  is  in  direct  violation  of  all  rules 
of  the  Administration,  and  you  are  hereby  ordered 
and  directed  under  the  authority  vested  in  this  com¬ 
mittee  to  at  once  notify  all  under  no  circumstances 
can  coal  be  reconsigned  from  original  destination 
to  another  community  without  first  obtaining  the 
written  consent  of  the  original  shipper,  and  upon 
obtaining  such  written  consent  the  final  destination 
must  be  shown. 

“Any  failure  on  the  part  of  the  jobber  or  a  dis¬ 
tributor  acting  for  the  producer  to  comply  with  this 
ruling  must  be  reported  immediately  to  this  com¬ 
mittee  and  all  shipments  to  such  parties  must  at 
once  cease  until  further  ordered  by  this  committee.” 
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Output  Takes  Further  Drop. 

Bituminous  Decline  Still  Continues,  While 
Anthracite  Drops  Far  Below  Last  Year. 

The  production  of  bituminous  coal  during  the 
week  of  November  2,  as  in  the  preceding  four  weeks, 
continued  on  the  downward  grade,  estimates  placing 
the  output  at  10,965,000  net  tons,  a  decrease  com¬ 
pared  with  the  preceding  week  of  3  per  cent  and 
but  0.6  per  cent  over  the  corresponding  week  of 
1917.  The  average  production  per  working  day 
during  the  current  week  is  estimated  at  1,828,000 
tons 'as  against  1,885,000  tons  during  the  week  of 
October  26  and  1,816,000  tons  during  the  week  of 
November  2  of  last  year. 

In  commenting  upon  this  showing  C.  E.  Lesher, 
of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  says : 

“This  is  the  nearest  approach  to  the  level  of  1917 
since  last  February  and  indicates  that,  unless  pro¬ 
duction  soon  increases,  the  probability  of  a  short¬ 
age,  largely  overcome  by  the  record-breaking  out¬ 
put  of  the  past  few  months,  will  again  be  before 
the  country.'  The  epidemic  of  influenza  still  con¬ 
tinues  in  some  of  the  fields  and  to  this,  together 
with  the  unexpected  warm  weather  generally,  is  at¬ 
tributed  a  temporary  lull  in  the  production  and 
transportation  of  coal  and  in  the  previous  strenuous 
industrial  demand.” 

Record  of  Five  Weeks. 

Figures  showing  estimated  production  of  bitumin¬ 
ous  coal  in  six  recent  weeks,  with  comparative  fig¬ 
ures  for  1917,  are  given  below : 
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New  England  Has  Too  Much  Soft  Coal. 

Markets  Down  East  so  Heavily  Over-Supplied  That  State  Administrators  Have  Asked  Dr. 
Garfield  to  Reduce  Rate  of  Shipments  and  Cut  Down  Original  Allotment. 


The  New  England  markets  are  so  heavily  over¬ 
supplied  with  soft  coal  that  Mr.  Storrow  has  asked 
Dr.  Garfield  to  slow  down  shipments  and  reduce 
the  allotment.  This  action  is  announced  in  the 
recent  statement  given  out  a  few  days  ago  at  Fuel 
Administration  headquarters  in  Washington : 

Intensive  conservation  of  fuel  in  New  England 
has  been  so  effective,  according  to  an  announce¬ 
ment  made  today  by  the  United  States  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration,  that  the  State  Fuel  Administrators  of 
that  section  have  asked  for  a  reduction  of  their 
bituminous  allotment  for  the  coal  year. 

“Originally,  30,000,000  tons  were  allotted  to  this 
district  and  17,219,000  tons  have  been  delivered. 
Now  the  administrators  have  asked  that  their  allot¬ 
ment  be  reduced  to  27,300,000,  effecting  a  saving  of 
2,700,000  tons. 

Official  figures  for  the  first  six  months  of  the 
coal  year— from  April  to  October  1— show  that  in 
that  period  15,897,748  tons  were  shipped  into  New 
England.  If  the  original  shipping  schedule  had 
been  carried  out,  the  movement  into  that  district 
would  have  been  18,000,000  by  October  1  and  at  the 
rate  of  2,000,000  tons  a  month  for  the  remainder  of 
the  coal  year. 

The  State  Fuel  Administrators  recommend  now 
that  the  allotment  for  the  first  six  months  of  the 


coal  year  be  reduced  to  the  actual  amount  of  coal 
arriving  in  that  period,  or  15,900,000  tons,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  originally  scheduled  18,000,000. 

‘  This  would  account  for  2,100,000  out  cti  the  2,- 
700,000  tons  proposed  reduction  and  leave  600,000 
tons  to  be  deducted  from  the  scheduled  shipment  of 
2,000,000  tons  a  month  from  October  1  to  April  1. 

“This  voluntary  request  for  a  reduction  of  the 
allotment  was  the  result  of  systematic  conservation 
by  all  classes  of  consumers.  In  Massachusetts,  it  is 
estimated  there  will  be  an  average  saving  of  10 
pei  cent  on  all  bituminous  coal.  The  same  is  ex¬ 
pected  of  Connecticut. 

“In  Rhode  Island,  conservation  work  began  later 
than  in  Massachusetts  and  the  saving  will  be  less, 
but  the  total  bituminous  coal  consumed  in  the  State 
is  a  minor  factor  compared  with  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut. 

“In  Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  also 
conservation  work  began  later  than  in  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut,  but  during  the  autumn,  streams  in 
these  States  which  furnish  water-power  have  been 
much  higher  than  last  year  and  the  lakes  and 
rivers  contain  an  excellent  water  supply.  In  these 
States,  hydro-electric  plants  are  relatively  very  im¬ 
portant  and  it  is  believed  this  factor  offsets  the  later 
beginning  of  conservation  work.” 


Week  Ended 

1918  Tons 

1917  Tons 

September  28 . 

.  13,047,000 

11,138,000 

October  5 . 

.  12,560,000 

10,808,000 

October  12 . 

.  12,338,000 

11,059,000 

October  19 . 

....  11,516,000 

10,212,000 

October  26 . 

....  11,308,000 

10,804,000 

November  2 . 

....  10,965,000 

10,893,000 

End  of  Lake  Season  Near.  More  Buckwheat  Suggestions. 


The  production  of  bituminous  coal  from  April  1 
to  date  is  368,858,000  net  tons,  as  against  326,421,000 
tons  in  1917,  an  increase  of  42,437,000  net  tons  or 
13  per  cent. 

Carriers’  reports  for  the  week  of  November  2 
show  a  decrease  in  shipments  from  all  districts, 
compared  with  the  preceding  week  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Cumberland-Piedmont  and  Somerset,  Fair¬ 
mont,  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  the  Illinois,  Indiana 
and  Western  Kentucky  district  and  the  districts  west 
of  the  Mississippi  River.  In  these  fields  the  in¬ 
crease  is  slight,  while  decreases  during  the  week 
occurred  in  Central  and  Western  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  the  district  including  Northeast  Kentucky  and 
the  high  and  low-volatile  fields  of  Southwest  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  Alabama.  All  fields,  however,  report  an 
increase  in  shipments  for  the  coal  year  to  date  over 
the  corresponding  period  of  1917. 

Business  at  Lake  Ports. 

Bituminous  coal  dumped  at  lake  ports  during  the 
week  ended  November  2  is  estimated  at  826,224  net 
tons,  a  decrease  compared  with  the  week  preceding 
of  20  per  cent.  This  tonnage,  while  low,  did  not 
fall  behind  the  requirements  outlined  by  the  United 
States  Fuel  Administration  for  this  period  of  the 
year,  and  it  is  now  certain  that  the  original  lake 
program  will  be  met  before  the  end  of  November. 

Shipments  of  bituminous  coal  to  New  England 
during  the  week  ended  November  2  are  estimated 
at  473,932  net  tons,  an  increase  over  the  shipments 
of  the  week  preceding  of  7  per  cent.  This  in¬ 
crease  is  attributed  mainly  to  extremely  heavy  move¬ 
ment  of  tidewater  shipments  during  the  current 
week,  exceeding  the  performance  of  the  week  pre¬ 
ceding  by  approximately  21  per  cent,  while  rail  re¬ 
ceipts  declined  21  per  cent. 

Anthracite  production  continued  to  fall  during  the 
week  of  November  2,  estimates  placing  the  output  at 
1,500,000  net  tons  as  compared  with  1,714,000  tons 
during  the  week  preceding,  a  decrease  of  214,000 


Bituminous  Piers  Will  Discontinue  Regular 

Operations  a  Week  from  Next  Saturday. 

Washington,  Nov.  14. — -The  shipment  of  bitumin¬ 
ous  coal  to  lake  ports,  except  in  a  few  special  cases, 
will  be  discontinued  next  Saturday,  November  16, 
and  loading  over  the  piers  will  stop  a  week  later,  on 
the  23rd,  unless  shippers  make  special  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  handling  of  late  cargoes.  This  an¬ 
nouncement  was  made  in  the  following  letter  to 
District  Representatives  of  the  Fuel  Administration 
by  A.  W.  Calloway,  Acting  General  Director  of  Dis¬ 
tribution  : 

Except  in  individual  cases  where  shippers  have 
unfilled  obligations  for  coal  needed  for  special  uses, 
and  such  shippers  can  assemble  cargoes  rapidly 
enough  to  avoid  delay  to  railroad  equipment  and 
vessels  assigned  for  this  particular  coal,  all  loading 
of  bituminous  coals  for  Lake  Erie  ports  will  be  sus¬ 
pended  with  the  close  of  business,  Saturday,  No¬ 
vember  16,  1918. 

“Except  for  the  individual  cases  named  above,  all 
loading  of  cargoes  of  bituminous  coal  at  Lake  Erie 
ports  will  cease  at  midnight,  Saturday,  November 
23,  1918. 

“Definite  arrangements  must  be  made  in  advance 
with  H.  M.  Griggs,  Manager  Ore  &  Coal  Exchange, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  by  shippers  desiring  to  forward 
cargoes  after  that  date  for  use  of  car  dumping  ma¬ 
chines  at  Lake  Erie  ports,  as  the  existing  pooling 
and  loading  arrangements  of  the  exchange  will  be 
discontinued  at  midnight  November  23. 

“Shipments  of  anthracite  coal  to  the  Upper  Lakes 
will  be  permitted  to  the  extent  of  the  regular 
allotment  as  previously  determined  by  the  United 
States  Fuel  Administration  under  individual  ar¬ 
rangements  between  shippers  and  carriers  for  the 
floating  of  this  coal  up  to  the  date  of  the  closing 
of  the  lake  navigation. 

Please  advise  all  producers  in  your  territory 
promptly.” 


State  Administrator  Cooke  Tells  How  to  Get 
Best  Results  for  Heating. 

The  following  suggestions  regarding  the  use  of 
buckwheat  coal  in  ordinary  furnaces,  in  conjunction 
with  domestic  sizes,  are  being  sent  to  retail  dealers 
and  newspapers  throughout  the  State  by  D.  W. 
Cooke,  Fuel  Administrator  for  New  York: 

“No.  1  buckwheat,  and  even  smaller  sizes  of 
anthracite  coal,  can  be  burned  in  the  ordinary 
furnace  with  shaking  and  dumping  grates,  if  a  bed 
of  ashes  is  allowed  to  accumulate  under  the  coal 
providing  there  is  sufficient  draft. 

“The  average  furnace,  for  at  least  60  per  cent 
of  the  time,  operates  below  its  capacity  and  during 
such  times  steam  sizes  of  coal  will  supply  the  neces¬ 
sary  amount  of  heat. 

The  smaller  sizes  of  anthracite  can  be  used  at 
night  to  bank  fires  and  on  warm  days,  thus  saving 
the  larger  sizes  for  use  in  severe  cold  weather. 

“All  household  furnaces  can  burn  steam  grades 
of  anthracite  for  a  portion  of  the  yearly  require¬ 
ments.  The  proportion  that  may  be  used  depends 
largely  on  the  will  of  the  owner. 

When  Used  with  Bituminous. 

In  larger  size  plants,  if  the  furnace  equipment 
is  designed  for  pea  coal  or  larger  sizes  of  anthra¬ 
cite,  steam  sizes  of  anthracite  may  be  used  by  mix- 
mg  a  small  amount  of  semi-bituminous  coal  with 
No  1  buckwheat  or  smaller  to  act  as  a  binder  to 
hold  the  fire  on  the  grates,  and  also  to  increase 
the  calorific  value.  The  amount  necessary  to  bind 
the  fuel  varies  from  5  to  10  per  cent.  This  mixture 
can  be  burned  without  smoke.  Smaller  sizes  of 
anthracite  may  require  as  much  as  20  per  cent  of 
semi-bituminous. 


It  is  often  advisable,  when  untrained  firemen  are 
handling  these  mixtures,  to  have  a  small  pile  of 

Wh,,e  .he  L„„  Ac.  provides  ,ha.  .he  foe,  ,„d  ^ “h!!' hS 'US  7™ 

food  administrations  shall  continue  only  during  the  develop  in  the  fire  P  *  y 
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treaty  of  peace.  In  the  meantime  there  will  be  _ ^  de llv5nnff  m  the  wheel-barrow  alter- 


tons  or  12.5  per  cent.  The  week’s  production ’fell  ample  opportunity  for  new  Teffislation  hThe  W‘U  ^  “?e  a,nd  pJedetermined  Portions  of  thTtwo  kinds 

even  further  behind  the  corresponding  week  of  1917,  and  a  great  many  coal  people°  expect  the  F, °f  ^  then  mixing  by  not  less  than  two  turn 
the  decrease  amounting  to  547,000  net  tons  or  27  ministration  to  bJ continued in  on^tm  or  anottS  ^  before  dump-£  -  front  of  the 


per  cent. 


for  many  a  long  day. 
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furnace ;  or  on  a  large  scale,  by  a  similar  delivery 
of  carload  lots  to  the  coal  tipple.” 
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First  Step  Taken  Toward  Reviving  Non-War  Industries. 

War  Board  and  Fuel  Administration  Modify  Restrictions  Against  Less  Essential  Lines  of  Activity. 

All  Limitations  on  Use  of  Coal  in  Production  of  Building  Materials  Are  Removed,  While  42  Industries  Have  Had  Extent  of  Their 

Curtailment  Reduced  by  50  Per  Cent,  and  Further  Changes  Along  This  Line  Are  Expected  Soon. 


Washington,  Nov.  14. — The  War  Industries 
Board  and  the  Fuel  Administration  have  made  im¬ 
portant  changes  in  the  preference  lists  under  which 
coal  and  raw  materials  have  been  alloted  to  various 
classes  of  manufacturers  according  to  their  importance 
in  the  war  program.  These  changes  will  have  the 
effect  of  removing  many  of  the  restrictions  on  the 
more  important  public  improvements,  as  well  as  on 
many  public  and  private  building  activities,  and  will 
cut  by  SO  per  cent  the  curtailment  which  had  been 
placed  on  42  classes  of  industries,  including  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  passenger  automobiles. 

It  is  the  expectation  to  lead  up  gradually  to  a 
return  to  something  like  pre-war  conditions,  but  of¬ 
ficials  feel  that  too  sudden  a  change  would  not  only 
result  in  a  severe  shortage  of  materials  in  certain 
directions,  but  would  disturb  labor  and  transporta¬ 
tion  facilities  to  a  dangerous  degree.  As  soon  as  the 
conditions  resulting  from  the  new  rulings  are  studied 
further  orders  will  be  issued. 

The  plan  to  permit  most  of  the  less  essential  in¬ 
dustries  to  increase  their  production  only  under 
certain  limitations,  with  a  promise  that  further  de¬ 
velopment  will  be  granted  as  soon  as  practical,  it 
is  believed  will  also  pave  the  way  for  a  gradual  re¬ 
turn  of  labor  to  these  plants,  and  avoid  any  condition 
which  might  result  in  a  rush  of  labor  from  the  war 
plants  to  peace  time  activities,  with  a  consequent 
harmful  economic  disturbance. 

Announcement  by  Fuel  Administration. 

In  this  connection  the  Fuel  Administration  made 
the  following  announcement  on  Tuesday: 

“The  first  revision  of  the  curtailments  upon  the 
use  of  coal  pursuant  to  the  halting  of  the  nation’s 
war  program  was  announced  today  by  the  United 
States  Fuel  Administration. 

“All  limitations  on  the  use  of  fuel  in  the  production 
of  building  materials,  including  brick,  cement,  lime, 
hollow  tile,  and  lumber  were  ordered  removed  by 
Fuel  Administrator  Harry  A.  Garfield.  This  action 
was  co-ordinate  with  the  decision  of  the  War  In¬ 
dustries  Board,  announced  today  in  removing  re¬ 
strictions  on  the  production  of  building  materials.” 

The  revised  order  of  the  Priorities  Division  of  the 
War  Industries  Board  provides  as  follows : 

SECTION  1. 

“Section  5  of  revised  Circular  21,  issued  by  this 
division  as  of  date  Oct.  15,  1918,  dealing  with  non¬ 
war  construction  is  hereby  amended  so  as  hereafter 
to  read  as  follows : 

‘“Section  5 — Construction  projects  not  requiring 
permits  or  licenses  from  non-war  construction  sec¬ 
tion.  Construction  projects  falling  within  the  follow¬ 
ing  classifications  are  hereby  approved,  and  no  per¬ 
mits  or  licenses  will  be  required  therefor  from  the 
non-war  construction  section. 

“  ‘1 — Construction  projects  approved  in  writing  by 
the  Facilities  Division  of  the  War  Industries  Board. 

“  ‘2 — All  farm  and  ranch  buildings,  structures,  or 
improvements. 

“  ‘3 — All  buildings,  structures,  roadways,  plants 
facilities  or  other  construction  projects  of  every 
nature  whatsoever,  undertaken  by  the  United  States 
Railroad  Administration,  or  by  any  rail  or  water 
transportation  company,  organization,  or  utility, 
(whether  or  not  under  the  direction  of  such  admin¬ 
istration,)  or  by  the  American  Railway  Express 
Company,  or  by  the  owner  or  operator  of  any  tele¬ 
graph  or  telephone  line. 

“  ‘4 — The  construction,  maintenance,  improvement 
or  development  by  Federal,  State  or  municipal  au¬ 
thorities  of  highways,  roads,  boulevards,  bridges, 
streets,  parks,  and  playgrounds. 

“  ‘5 — The  construction,  extension,  improvement, 
maintenance  or  repair  of  any  public  utility,  includ¬ 
ing  water  supply  systems,  sewer  systems,  light  and 
power  facilities,  and  street  and  interurban  railways. 


“  ‘6 — The  construction,  extension  or  repair  of  all 
irrigation  and  drainage  projects. 

“‘7 — Construction  projects  connected  with  the  ex¬ 
tension,  expansion  or  development  of  mines  of  every 
character  whatsoever  or  connected  with  the  produc¬ 
tion  and  refining  of  mineral  oils  and  of  natural  gas. 

“  ‘8 — The  construction,  alteration  or  extension,  or 
repairs  or  additions  to  plants  engaged  principally  in 
producing,  milling,  refining,  preserving,  refrigerating, 
or  storing  foods  and  feeds. 

“  ‘9 — The  construction  of  new  or  the  alteration  or 
extension  of  existing  school  houses,  churches,  hospi¬ 
tals,  and  Federal,  State,  or  municipal  buildings  in¬ 
volving  in  the  aggregate  a  cost  not  exceeding  $25,000. 

“  ‘10 — The  construction  of  new  buildings  or  struc¬ 
tures  not  embraced  in  any  of  the  foregoing  classi¬ 
fications,  or  the  repairs  or  additions  to,  or  alterations 
or  extensions  of,  existing  buildings  or  structures,  in 
either  case  involving  in  the  aggregate  a  cost  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  $10,000. 

“‘11 — The  construction  of  new  buildings  or  struc¬ 
tures  not  embraced  in  any  of  the  foregoing  classifica¬ 
tions,  or  the  repairs  or  additions  to,  or  alterations 
or  extensions  of  existing  buildings  or  structures,  in 
either  case  involving  in  the  aggregate  a  cost  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  $25,000;  when  approved  in  writing  by  the 
State  Council  of  Defense  or  its  duly  authorized  rep¬ 
resentatives. 

“  ‘12 — Buildings  begun  prior  to  Sept.  3,  1918, 
where  a  substantial  portion  of  the  building  has  al¬ 
ready  been  constructed.’ 

Building  Material  Production. 

1  SECTION  2. 

“All  limitations  on  the  production  of  building  ma¬ 
terials,  including  brick,  cement,  lime,  hollow  tile,  and 
lumber  are  hereby  removed,  and  the  materials  so 
produced  may  be  sold  and  delivered  for  use  in  con¬ 
nection  with  any  building  project  for  which  no  per¬ 
mit  or  license  is  required  under  Revised  Priority 
Circular  21,  as  further  revised  by  Section  1  hereof, 
or  to  any  project  authorized  by  permits  or  licenses 
issued  in  pursuance  of  said  circular.  All  limitations 
upon  the  production  or  use  of  lime  or  crushed  or 
pulverized  limestone  in  any  form  for  agricultural  uses 
are  hereby  removed. 

SECTION  3. 

“Restrictions  upon  industries  and  manufacturers  in 
their  production,  or  in  their  consumption  of  ma¬ 
terials  for  commodities  hereafter  in  this  section  en¬ 
umerated,  as  such  restrictions  are  expressed  in  orders 
and  circulars  issued  by  this  division,  are  hereby  so 
modified  that  such  restrictions  for  the  respective 
periods  provided  for  in  such  several  orders  and  cir¬ 
culars  shall  be  less  than  the  restrictions  to  the  extent 
of  50  per  cent  of  such  restrictions.  The  commodities 
referred  to  are  as  follows : 

“1 — Agricultural  implements  and  farm  operating 
equipment,  including  tractors. 

“2 — Road  machinery. 

“3 — Coal,  coke  and  wood-burning  cooking  and 
heating  stoves  and  ranges. 

“4 — Gas  ranges,  water  heaters,  room  heaters,  hot 
plates  and  appliances. 

“5 — Oil  and  gasoline  heating  and  cooking  devices. 

“6— Electrical  heating  and  cooking  devices  and  ap¬ 
pliances. 

“7 — Black  galvanized  and  enameled  ware  and  tin 
plate  household  utensils. 

“8 — Refrigerators. 

“9 — Ice  cream  freezers. 

“10 — Washing  machines. 

“11 — Clothes  wringers. 

“12 — Family  sewing  machines. 

“13 — Electric  vacuum  cleaners. 

“14 — Metal  beds,  cots,  couches,  bunks,  and  metal 
springs  for  same. 


"15 — Boilers  and  radiators. 

“16— Baby  carriages. 

“17 — Corsets. 

“18— Bicycles. 

“19 — Electric  fans,  (including  motors.) 

“20 — Builders'  hardware. 

“21— Padlocks. 

“22 — Stepladderj. 

“23 — Scales  and  balances. 

“24 — Rat  and  animal  traps. 

“25 — Talking  machines,  (including  motors  and  ac¬ 
cessories.) 

“26 — Talking  machine  needles. 

“27 — Clock-watches  and  clocks. 

“28 — Watch  movements  and  watch  cases. 

“29 — Hand  stamping  and  marking  devices.  . 

“30 — Safes  and  vaults. 

“31 — Lawn  mowers. 

“32 — Pottery. 

“33 — Pocket  knives  and  similar  products. 

“34 — Linoleum. 

“35 — Rag  felt  floor  covering. 

“36 — Sporting  goods. 

“37 — Glass  bottles  and  glass  jars. 

“38 — Tin  plate. 

“39 — Pianos,  including  piano  players,  automatic 
pianos  and  parts. 

“40 — Pneumatic  automobile  tires. 

“41 — Passenger  automobiles. 

“42 — Cash  registers. 

“Nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to 
release  any  industry  or  manufacturer  from  the  strict 
observance  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Con¬ 
servation  Division  of  the  War  Industries  Board  as 
applicable  to  such  industry  or  manufacturer. 

SECTION  4. 

“Dealers  (wholesale  and  retail)  in  raw  materials, 
semi-finished  and  finished  products  are  hereby  re¬ 
lieved  from  the  obligation  to  give  and  require  pledges 
relating  to  such  commodities,  notwithstanding  any 
provision  for  pledges  in  any  order  or  circular  hereto¬ 
fore  issued  by  the  Priorities  Division,  and  notwith¬ 
standing  any  stipulation  in  any  pledge  that  they  will 
require  pledges  from  those  who  buy  from  them  for 
re-sale;  provided,  however,  building  materials  and 
other  products  shall  not  be  sold  and  delivered  for 
use  in  connection  with  any  non-war  construction  pro¬ 
jects  save  those  for  which  no  permit  or  license  is 
required  under  priority  circular  No.  2,  as  revised  by 
Section  1  hereof,  or  with  the  terms  of  orders  and 
circulars  heretofore  issued,  and  comply  with  all 
pledges  heretofore  or  hereafter  given,  save  that  they 
are  hereby  relieved  from  the  provisions  in  such 
pledges  as  require  manufacturers  to  exact  pledges 
from  those  who  buy  them  for  resale. 

SECTION  5. 

“The  Priorities  Division  of  the  War  Industries 
Board,  will  as  far  as  practicable,  assist  industries  in 
procuring  materials,  fuel,  transportation  and  labor  to 
enable  them  to  increase  their  operations  to  normal 
limits  as  rapidly  as  conditions  may  warrant.  Prece¬ 
dence  must,  however,  be  given  to  stimulate  and  in¬ 
crease  the  production  of  cargo  ships  and  supply  the 
requirements  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  to  provide  for  this  nation’s  proper 
proportion  of  the  enormous  volume  of  materials, 
equipment  and  supplies  as  have  been  required  for  the 
reconstruction  and  rehabilitation  of  the  devastated 
territories  of  Europe.  Precedence  must  also  be  given 
to  such  activities  as  will  tend  to  stimulate  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  foods  and  feeds,  of  coal,  of  natural  gas, 
of  oil  and  its  products,  of  textiles  and  clothing,  and 
of  minerals,  and  to  provide  for  deferred  mainte¬ 
nance,  additions,  betterments  and  extensions  of  rail¬ 
roads,  telegraph  and  telephone  lines,  and  other  pub¬ 
lic  utilities,  and  to  permit  and  stimulate  the  intensive 
development  of  inland  waterways.” 
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Editorial  Notes. 

Everyone  says  our  front  page  last  week  was  most 
appropriate :  “'in  the  nick  of  time,”  .so  to  speak. 

Every  piece  of  new  trackage  under  construction 
seems  significant  nowadays  and  so  it  may  be  noted 
that  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is  arranging  to  put 
in  additional  tracks  just  east  of  the  Rari.an  River, 
near  New  Brunswick. 

Some  of  the  regular  travelers  between  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  assert  that  the  Pennsylvania  trains 
are  now  running  better  than  they  formerly  did.  It 
may  be  but  a  coincidence  but  they  do  seem  to  run 
along  more  regularly  and  arrive  at  their  destination 
on  time,  without  the  delays  en  route  that  were  a 
feature  some  months  ago. 

In  October,  5,043,887  tons  of  bituminous  coal  was 
loaded  at  Lake  Erie  ports,  as  shown  by  the  rec¬ 
ords  of  the  Ore  and  Coal  Exchange.  This  was 
the  largest  month’s  business  for  the  season,  the  next 
best  record  being  in  August,  when  4,996,929  tons 
were  loaded.  September’s  total  was  4,851,197  tons. 
Loadings  of  cargo  and  fuel  coal  for  the  entire  sea¬ 
son  to  October  31  aggregated  26,728,722  tons. 

The  early  report  of  peace  was  very  welcome,  but 
after  all  we  know  now  it  will  go  down  in  history 
as  the  world’s  greatest  fake,  in  journalistic  parlance. 
It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  in  the  midst  of  all  the 
bell-ringing  and  other  excitement  one  paper,  the 
Globe,  preserved  a  cautious  attitude  and  labeled 
properly  the  unconfirmed  report.  We  surmise  that 
there  was  a  bit  of  profiteering  on  the  part  of  some 
publishers  in  this  connection. 

Plaving  been  charged  $2.50  per  ton  for  having 
a  ton  of  coal  carried  from  the  street  to  the  bin 
of  his  residence,  Dr.  Garfield  has  established  a 
local  rate  of  75  cents  for  such  work  and  directed 
the  Washington  retailers  to  handle  tonnage  at  this 
figure  when  so  requested  by  the  purchasers.  It  re¬ 
mains  to  be  seen  whether  the  dealers  can  employ 
men  to  do  the  work  at  this  price,  as  it  is  estimated 
that  Negroes  have  been  making  as  high  as  $2.00 
an  hour  on  their  own  account  carrying  in  coal. 

One  report  says  that  production  in  the  Pittsburgh 
■district  was  40  per  cent  under  the  high  mark  be¬ 
fore  the  epidemic  broke  out,  the  suspension  of  work 
for  several  days'  by  thousands  of  miners  bent  on 
•celebrating  the  return  of  peace  having  much  to  do 
with  keeping  down  the  output.  The  genera!  situa¬ 
tion  has  been  helped,  however,  by  the  fact  that 
demands  of  retailers  have  been  less  than  expected, 
householders  having  accumulated  supplies  and  used 
less  than  they  normally  do  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
owing  to  mild  weather. 

The  problems  of  peace  will  be  novel  and  very 
■complex,  but  one  writer  strikes  the  right  note  when 
he  states,  "But  we  will  meet  them  as  we  did  the 
problems  of  war.  It  is  but  little  more  than  a  year 
.and  a  half  since  the  first  aggressive  steps  were 
taken,  and  yet  we  have  now  built  up  a  military 
organization  of  great  strength.  Meanwhile,  though 
there  will  be  some  slowing  down,  as  seen  in  the 
Government  ordering  over-time  work  suspended  at 
ship  yards  and  navy  yards,  etc.,  war  operations  will 
be  sustained  until  peace  is  actually  signed,  which 
may  be  months  after  the  cessations  of  actual  hos¬ 
tilities. 

All  the  trend  of  public  opinion  before  the  Fuel 
Administration  came  into  existence  was  that  there 
would  be  a  very  notable  reduction  in  the  price  of 
anthracite  “as  soon  as  the  Government  got  hold  of 
it.  \  et  there  have  been  three  stiff  advances  since 
then  one  early  last  winter  when  miners’  wages 
were  raised,  another  at  the  time  of  the  freight  rate 
advance  of  a  few  months  ago,  and  now,  to  cap  the 
climax  the  jump  of  $1.05  on  November  1st.  Prob¬ 
ably  any  drift  of  sentiment  in  favor  of  Government 
ownership  of  coal  mines  has  been  definitely  checked 
by  rising  prices,  to  say  nothing  of  the  irritation 
which  some  of  the  Fuel  Administration’s  methods 
have  produced  among  the  public  as  well  as  among 
•coal  men. 


Retail  Notes. 

In  the  Philadelphia  street  cars  Frank  Mathers 
takes  occasion  to  remind  the  people  of  his  accurate 
prediction  with  reference  to  prospective  scarcity  of 
coal  last  season  when  some  of  the  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion  folks  were  trying  to  convince  themselves  and 
the  public  that  there  was  coal  enough. 

A  subscriber  writes :  “Officers  of  coal  associa¬ 
tions  are  in  much  the  same  boat  as  the  young  of¬ 
ficer  who  was  marching  his  company  down  the 
street  when  he  came  to  the  fountain  in  the  village 
square  and,  forgetting  the  correct  order,  shouted, 
‘Split  the  pump !’  About  all  they  can  do,  when 
asked  to  interpret  divers  rules  and  regulations, 
is  to  tell  their  members  to  ‘split  the  pump’  and  trust 
to  luck  that  they  will  do  the  right  thing.” 

Retail  dealers  are  having  a  great  deal  of  un¬ 
pleasantness  with  customers  whose  neighbors  re¬ 
ceived  coal  just  before  the  price  increase  went  into 
effect,  while  they  (the  aggrieved  customers)  got 
none  and  will  have  to  pay  a  dollar  a  ton  extra. 
“How  was  it  Jones  got  his  coal  at  the  old  price 
and  I  didn’t?”  is  a  question  nearly  every  retailer 
is  called  upon  to  answer  many  times  a  day.  And 
the  answers  seldom  satisfy,  especially  when  the  in¬ 
quirer  happens  to  be  of  the  female  persuasion. 

The  Fuel  Administrator  of  Ontario  has  notified 
local  Administrators  to  notify  each  retail  coal  dealer 
that  he  “must  hereafter  keep  an  adequate  supply 
of  bituminous  coal  on  hand,  and  it  will  be  his  duty 
to  canvass  his  customers  and  urge  upon  them  the 
necessity  of  using  soft  coal.”  Buckwheat  coal  is 
suggested  to  mix  with  ordinary  coal  in  proportions 
of  one  to  three.  “Every  effort  must  be  made  in  each 
and  every  municipality  to  secure  a  supply  of  fuel 
wood,”  says  the  circular.  “Ingenuity  and  effort  will 
secure  dead  wood  for  use.” 

The  Fuel  Administration’s  statement  to  the  press 
announcing  the  anthracite  price  advance  contains 
this  paragraph :  “Possibility  that  in  some  instances 
dealers,  through  a  misunderstanding,  might  under¬ 
take  to  impose  immediate  advances  in  prices  was 
taken  cognizance  by  the  Fuel  Administration,  in  em¬ 
phasizing  the  stipulation  that  coal  should  bear  the 
specified  additional  cost  only  where  it  also  bore  the 
additional  cost  of  labor  in  the  mines.  Consumers  in 
doubt  as  to  proper  billing  for  coal  were  asked  to 
refer  their  bills  to  their  local  fuel  administrator  for 
investigation  and  adjustment.”  It  will  be  noticed 
that  Dr.  Garfield  is  getting  to  be  almost  polite  to 
the  coal  men,  going  so  far  as  to  assure  the  public 
that  any  overcharge  will  be  due  to  a  misunder¬ 
standing  and  not  to  criminal  motive. 


Large  Demands  to  Be  Met. 

Even  if  the  manufacture  of  munitions  is  to  be 
greatly  reduced,  let  us  remember,  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  world  is  short  of  all  kinds  of  goods,  es¬ 
pecially  food  and  clothing,  and  the  amount  of 
construction  necessary  is  something  appalling. 
Practically  the  only  question  is  how  much  new 
construction  and  how  much  in  the  way  of  new 
purchases  can  be  undertaken  at  prevailing  prices. 

Despite  any  present  hesitancy,  there  will  have  to 
be  a  lot  undertaken  soon,  for  while  we  may  realize 
that  certain  prices  are  high,  if  not  indeed  exorbitant, 
the  needs  of  the  world  cannot  be  indefinitely  de¬ 
layed  and  it  will  be  recognized  that  organized  labor 
will  be  slow  to  accept  curtailment  of  income. 
Hence,  with  the  knowledge  spreading  abroad  that 
prices  will  decline  gradually  instead  of  abruptly, 
more  and  more  work  will  be  undertaken,  steady¬ 
ing  the  downward  movement. 

One  feature  that  we  have  to  consider  at  this  time 
which  was  totally  lacking  at  the  end  of  the  Civil 
War-  is  the  steel  shipbuilding  program.  That  will 
use  a  great  amount  of  material  month  by  month, 
while  our  railroad  system  is  nearly  ten  times  what 
it  was  in  the  ’60s,  the  weight  of  metal  having  to 
be  considered  in  this  connection  as  well  as  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  mileage.  In  view  of  all  that  has  been 
said  relative  to  deficiencies  of  transportation,  it  is 
probable  that  we  shall  see  a  lot  of  work  put  under 
way  under  Government  auspices  before  the  lines 
are  turned  back  to  their  owners. 


General  Notes. 

The  Gildersleeve  Ship  Construction  Co.  has  taken 
a  contract  to  build  ten  large  coal  barges  for  the 
navy  at  its  plant  in  Connecticut. 

A  recent  publication  shows  that  there  are  now 
1,037  soft  coal  mines  on  the  lines  of  .the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Railroad  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

A.  L.  Talbott,  manager  of  the  Bell  Coal  Co.,  of 
Reynoldsville,  W.  Va.,  died  recently  in  a  Clarksburg 
hospital  to  which  he  was  taken  after  being  injured 
in  a  street  car  accident. 

Announcement  is  made  that  there  will  be  no  early 
let-up  in  work  at  the  great  Hog  Island  shipyard, 
Philadelphia,  but  that  merchant  ships  will  continue 
to  be  turned  out  at  about  the  same  rate  as  for  the 
past  few  months. 

William  A.  Cortright,  Jr.,  son  of  W.  A.  Cortright, 
secretary  of  the  Cortright  Coal  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
has  died  of  pneumonia.  Mr.  Cortright  was  25  years 
of  age  and  an  ensign  in  the  Navy,  in  charge  of  a 
patrol  boat  operating  in  the  Irish  Channel. 

The  Fuel  Administration  announces  the  discon¬ 
tinuance  of  the  practice  of  receiving  applications  for 
permission  to  install  track  connections  with  coal 
mines.  Hereafter  such  applications  should  be  made 
direct  to  the  local  railroad  officials,  as  in  pre-war 
times. 

The  order  of  the  Texas  Fuel  Administrator  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  shipment  of  coal  into  a  large  number 
of  counties  in  that  State  where  wood  is  available 
has  been  revoked,  owing  to  the  fact  that  coal  for 
domestic  purposes  is  now  plentiful  in  that  part  of 
the  Southwest. 

S.  C.  Hetherington,  formerly 'engaged  in  the  coal 
business,  Pennsylvania  Building,  Philadelphia,  was 
killed  in  action  in  France,  September  29,  according 
to  advices  recently  received.  He  was  a  first  lieu¬ 
tenant  in  one  of  the  Pennsylvania  infantry  regiments 
,  and  35  yeaTs  of  age. 

A  university  extension  course  has  been  started  in 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  for  firemen  and  engineers  to  give 
practical  instruction  in  fuel  conservation.  The  plan 
is  to  give  practical  instruction  to  save  fuel!  Gen¬ 
erous  savings  have  been  accomplished  at  individual 
plants  through  attention  to  the  instructions  given. 

Col.  J.  B.  .Sanborn,  of  Chicago,  well  known  to 
the  coal  trade  throughout  the  United  States  as 
publisher  of  the  Sanborn  Blue  Book,  has  been 
awarded  the  Distinguished  Service  Order  by  the 
British  Government.  It  is  understood  he  is  the 
first  American  upon  whom  this  order  has  been  con¬ 
ferred. 

Pittsburgh  &  West  Virginia  Railway  Co.’s  coal 
property  this  year  will  earn  $1,500,000  over  all  in¬ 
terest  charges,  depreciation,  reserves  for  income 
taxes,  etc.,  according  to  present  indications.  The 
above  figure  is  secured  after  deducting  the  cost  of 
putting  the  company’s  entire  mining  plant  in  the 
best  physical  condition  it  has  ever  been. 

A  colliery  is  to  be  built  at  Dunbar,  Va.,  by  the 
Stonega  Coke  &  Coal  Co.,  the  mines  to  be  equipped 
throughout  with  electrical  machinery.  While  it  is 
not  hoped  to  have  the  new  plant  in  operation  be¬ 
fore  the  early  part  of  1919,  when  the  company  hope 
to  produce  1,500  tons  a  day,  coal  will  be  shipped 
o\  er  Roaring  Fork  Division  of  tffe  Interstate  road. 

H.  K.  Stauffer,  Pittsburgh  representative  of  B. 
Nicoll  &  Co.,  and  who  has  been  acting  as  field  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  United  States  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion,  takes  the  place  for  the  time  being  of  D.  R. 
Lawson,  who  recently  resigned  as  Commissioner 
of  the  Northern  West  Virginia  Coal  Operators’  As¬ 
sociation.  He  will  discharge  the  duties  of  that 
position  until  the  members  make  a  permanent  selec¬ 
tion. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
marine  underwriters  are  quoting  the  same  rates  to 
both  belligerent  and  neutral  ports.  And  also  for 
the  first  time  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  un¬ 
derwriters  are  accepting  risks  to  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  Portugal,  Brest,  Havre  and  Gibraltar,  at  1 
per  cent  for  both  classes  of  shipping.  Rates  were 
cut  1%  per  cent  from  Atlantic  ports  to  Spanish  ports 
and  to  1  yA  per  cent  to  Mediterranean  ports. 
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Southern  Mining  Notes. 

Improvements  on  an  extensive  scale  have  been 
made  at  the  plant  of  the  Hawthorne  Coal  Co.  at 
Norton,  Va. 

The  Norton  Coal  Co.  is  engaged  in  preliminary 
work  oh  a  tipple  for  its  Norton  (Va.)  plant,  where 
it  will  operate  in  a  six-foot  vein. 

Production  will  be  speeded  up  at  the  plant  of  the 
Roberts  Coal  Co.  at  Glamorgan,  W.  Va.,  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  installation  of  new  equipment  there. 

Having  completed  the  opening  of  a  mine  at  Adrian, 
Upshur  County,  W.  Va.,  on  the  line  of  the  Coal 
&  Coke  Railway,  the  Miller  Coal  Co.  is  now  ship¬ 
ping  about  two  cars  a  day.  The  company  has 
erected  an  up-to-date  tipple. 

Provision  has  been  made  by  the  Virginia  Iron, 
Coal  &  Coke  Co.  for  materially  increasing  its  out¬ 
put.  The  company  has  not  only  put  up  a  new  tipple 
and  built  a  large  number  of  minters’  houses,  but  it 
has  also  purchased  and  installed  new  mining  ma¬ 
chines. 

Pennsylvania  capital  will  be  utilized  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  coal  lands  in  Clay  County,  W.  Va., 
the  Fish  Coal  Co.  having  been  organized  for  that 
purpose.  The  company’s  headquarters  will  be  main¬ 
tained  at  New  Martinsville.  The  incorporators  in¬ 
clude  A.  A.  Moser,  of  Smithfield,  Pa.;  C.  W.  Ross, 
of  Pt.  Marion,  Pa.,  and  J.  W.  Abraham,  of  Union- 
town,  Pa. 


New  West  Virginia  Charters. 

Moranz  Coal  Co.,  of  Charleston,  to  operate  mines 
in  Clay  County.  Capital  stock,  $100,000.  Incorpora¬ 
tors:  P.  C.  Brown  and  Samuel  Moranz  of  Youngs¬ 
town,  Ohio;  Arthur  F.  Bennett  and  William  T. 
George  of  Philippi,  and  A.  A.  Lilly,  of  Charleston. 

Equitable  By-Products  Co.  of  Pittsburgh,  to  manu¬ 
facture  coke  and  other  coal  by-products  in  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania.  Capital  stock,  $90,000.  Incorpora¬ 
tors :  R.  T.  Rossell,  Frank  J.  Young,  E.  C,  Mc¬ 
Hugh,  L.  T.  Sanders  and  F.  L.  Soles,  all  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh. 

Royalty  Coal  Company  of  Morgantown,  W.  Va., 
to  operate  mines  in  Monongalia  County.  Capital 
stock,  $50,000.  Incorporators:  Glen  Hunter,  Morris 
Clovis,  Howard  Swisher,  Don  K.  Marchard  of  Mor¬ 
gantown,  and  Jesse  E.  Moore  of  Mooresville,  W.  Va. 

George  Carr  has  been  appointed  a  member  of  the 
Fuel  Committee  of  Howard  County,  Md.,  to  succeed 
James  Clark,  who  joined  the  army. 


Hylan  Writes  to  Garfield. 


Explains  His  Refusal  to  Countermand  Order 
for  Coal  Survey  by  Police  Department. 

In  explaining  his  refusal  to  cancel  his  order  to 
the  Police  Department  for  an  inventory  of  coal 
stocks  in  the  possession  of  dealers  and  consumers 
in  Greater  New  York,  Mayor  Hylan  wrote  a  letter 
to  Dr.  Garfield  in  which  he  disclaimed  any  inten¬ 
tion  to  embarrass  or  interfere  with  the  work  of 
the  Fuel  Administration.  He  said  he  directed  the 
fuel  survey  so  that  if  it  became  necessary  to  com¬ 
mandeer  coal  and  re-distribute  coal  in  very  cold 
weather  in  order  to  prevent  suffering,  the  city 
authorities  would  have  the  data  necessary  for  their 
guidance. 

The  Mayor  stated  that  on  October  3  he  had  re¬ 
quested  Police  Commissioner  Enright  to  make  the 
qensus,  and,  after  quoting  his  letter,  said : 

“This  investigation  is  made  for  the  purpose  of 
having  an  inventory  of  the  coal  supply  in  the  City 
of  New  York,  so  that  those  who  have  an  excess 
supply  could  be  appealed  to,  to  help  the  less  for¬ 
tunate  who  might  be  without  coal,  as  hundreds  of 
people  were  last  Winter,  resulting  in  great  suffering 
and  distress.  Request  has  been  made  upon  the 
Fuel  Administration  authorities  in  this  city  as  to 
the  amount  of  coal  on  hand  here,  and  their  re¬ 
sponse  has  been  that  there  is  no  man  or  body  in 
this  city  who  has  in  his  or  their  possession  the 
information  above  requested. 

“I  note  by  the  press  that  you  have  allowed  an¬ 
other  increase  in  the  price  of  coal  of  95  cents  per 
ton  because  of  the  increase  in  the  wages  of  miners, 
which,  if  report  is  correct,  amounts  to  about  50 
cents  per  week.  The  people  who  were  unable  to 
secure  coal  when  they  had  complied  with  all  the 
requirements  of  the  Fuel  Administration  months 
ago  must  now  pay  95  cents  more  per  ton.  This  will 
take  millions  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  poor  people 
of  this  city. 

“The  people  look  to  me  as  Mayor  to  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  interested  in  their  welfare  to  be  prepared 
in  the  case  of  an  emergency  to  assist  them.  Unless 
I  know  the  actual  conditions,  I  will  not  be  in  a 
position  to  advise  or  help  them.  It  is  my  plain 
duty  to  the  people  of  this  city  to  guard  and  protect 
their  interests,  as  far  as  it  lies  within  my  power, 
'  and  I  cannot  see  what  objection  there  is  to  the 
Mayor  knowing  the  actual  conditions  of  the  coal 


supply  in  this  city'.  There  is  no  intention  on  my 
part  to  in  any  way  embarrass  or  interfere  with  the 
Fuel  Administration  work  in  this  city.’’ 

It  is  hard  to  ascertain  just  how  successful  the 
police  have  been  in  obtaining  the  desired  informa¬ 
tion.  Some  dealers  have  refused  point-blank  to 
fill  out  questionnaires,  and  the  number  of  consumers 
to  be  canvassed  is  so  large  that  it  is  doubtful  if 
the  work  was  completed  yesterday,  which  was  the 
date  set  for  having  all  the  returns  in.  The  whole 
proceeding  is  regarded  by  the  coal  trade  as  some¬ 
thing  entirely  uncalled  for,  since  the  information 
called  for  by  the  police  is  already  in  the  possession 
of  the  Fuel  Administration  and  the  making  out  of 
duplicate  reports  for  the  city  authorities  can  do 
nothing  to  help  the  situation. 


Fair  Margin  Permits  Competition. 

In  his  letter  to  Commissioner  Enright  ordering 
the  police  to  make  a  survey  of  the  fuel  situation 
in  New  York,  Mayor  Hylan  seems  to  take  particular 
interest  in  criticising  what  he  terms  the  “local  coal 
trust,”  touching  upon  the  increase  in  the  value  of 
the  stock  securities,  so-called,  of  the  company  re¬ 
ferred  to,  and  referring  in  one  place  to  the  “thriv¬ 
ing  local  coal  trust  which  quotes  as  the  biggest 
item  in  its  assets  good  will.” 

One  reason  why  the  concern  to  which  the  mayor 
takes  exception  thrives  is  that  because  of  its  facili¬ 
ties  it  can  do  business  cheaper  than  other  dealers 
can.  Were  the  margin  reduced  so  that  the  local 
coal  trust,  as  he  calls  it,  could  make  but  a  narrow 
margin,  most  of  the  other  dealers  would  have  to 
go  out  of  business,  and  then  there  would  indeed 
be  a  coal  trust,  or  a  close  approach  thereto.  Only 
by  providing  such  a  margin  that  the  dealers  of  small 
tonnage  can  survive  is  it  possible  to  maintain 
competitive  conditions  in  the  New  York  retail 
market. 


A  meeting  of  the  Central  Pennsylvania  operators 
was  held  on  Thursday  to  consider  continued  Gov¬ 
ernment  supervision  of  the  industry.  Some  favor 
it  strongly,  while  others  take  the  position  that  there 
is  always  a  reaction  from  any'  forced  condition  and 
that  any  attempt  to  regulate  the  trade  after  the 
period  of  urgent  necessity  has  passed  by,  will 
bring  about  a  condition  less  satisfactory  than  if 
the  industry  had  been  allowed  to  pursue  its  own 
course. 


FOUNDED  1835 

HEILNER  &  SON 

ANTHRACITE  —  COAL  —  BITUMINOUS 

Telephone,  Bowling  Green  7715.  Rooms  117-119,  No.  1  Broadway,  New  York 

Eastern  Representative,  E.  L.  HAYNER,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


The  Century  Coal  Co. 


Mines: 

Century,  W.  Va. 

Main  Office:  10  South  Street,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Miners  and  Shippers  of 

CENTURY  COAL 


THE  J.  B.  SANBORN  CO. 

“COAL  TRADE  MERCANTILE  AGENCY  BLUE  BOOK” 

Standard  credit  reference  medium  for  the  coal  trade  since  1886. 
Used  by  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration  and  other  government  depart¬ 
ments.  Collections  handled  throughout  U.  S.  and  Canada  at  cur¬ 
rent  rates.  Representatives  in  all  principal  cities.  Main  Office, 
440  S.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 


NOTICE  TO  THE  TRADE 

Ernest  W.  Saward  has  resigned  as 
general  manager  of  The  Coal  Trade 
Journal  to  resume  his  regular  position 
under  the  City  Government,  and  there 
is  now  no  one  of  the  name  of  Saward, 
or  any  member  of  the  Saward  family, 
actively  connected  with  the  publishing 
of  that  periodical,  although  ownership 
remains  as  before. 
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New  York  Notes. 

E.  Russell  Norton  was  among  the  Boston  coal 
men  in  town  the  early  part  of  the  week. 

A.  F.  Hill,  of  29  Broadway,  who  was  one  of  the 
few  members  of  the  local  wholesale  trade  to  suffer 
an  attack  of  the  influenza,  is  back  at  his  desk  again 
this  week. 

Ellery  B.  Gordon,  formerly  an  examiner  for  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  and  later  in  charge  of 
bituminous  distribution  for  the  New  York  State 
Fuel  Administrator,  is  now  identified  with  the  local 
office  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  Sales  Co. 

The  Tottenville  Shipyard  Co.,  in  which  the  Tracy 
transportation  interests  of  No.  1  Broadway  are  in¬ 
terested,  has  a  ship-building  plant  under  construction 
at  Tottenville,  Staten  Island.  It  will  be  completed 
in  the  spring  and  will  turn  out  tugs,  barges  and  larger 
craft. 

Edward  Borino,  formerly  with  the  Powelton 
Barge  Co.,  is  now  associated  with  the  Kellam  Trans¬ 
portation  Co.,  143  Liberty  Street,  and  will  be  in 
charge  of  the  business  of  that  company  in  the 
absence  of  George  W.  Kellam  on  an  extended  vaca¬ 
tion  trip. 

Notwithstanding  the  uncertainty  of  coal  supply  in 
past  months,  we  note  that  the  business  of  Burns 
Bros.,  as  officially  reported  for  the  months  of  April- 
July,  inclusive,  amounted  to  1,047,153  tons,  just  about 
one-third  of  their  usual  annual  business.  On  this 
tonnage  the  net  profit  was  $428,000  over  and  above 
operating  expenses  of  $1,466,000. 

Philip  Ellery,  a  sergeant  in  the  Marines,  who  was 
severely  wounded  last  July  in  the  fighting  around 
Chateau  Thierrey,  returned  to  this  country  a  few 
days  ago  and  is  now  in  the  Brooklyn  Naval  Hos¬ 
pital  recovering  from  his  injuries.  He  is  a  son  of 
W.  H.  Ellery,  president  of  the  Coaldale  Mining 
Co.,  No.  1  Broadway,  who  has  two  other  sons  in 
the  service. 

William  H.  Van  Kleeck,  a  prominent  citizen  of 
Brooklyn,  died  recently  at  the  age  of  80.  Years  ago 
he  was  connected  with  the  Maryland  Coal  Co., 
finally  becoming  vice-president  thereof.  After  re¬ 
tiring  from  that  connection  he  became  identified 
as  a  director  with  one  of  the  banking  institutions  of 
Brooklyn,  and  the  probate  of  his  will  shows  that  he 
left  an  estate  of  some  $200,000. 

We  understand  that  the  city  retailers,  and  prob¬ 
ably  those  in  other  sections  as  well,  were  enabled 
to  re-adjust  their  prices  promptly  for,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  regulation  in  regard  to  prices  being  fixed 
semi-monthly  according  to  the  course  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  fortnight,  there  is  a  provision  that  extraord¬ 
inary  expenses  can  be  taken  into  consideration  at 
once  and  quite  properly  it  was  recognized  that  an 
advance  of  $1.05  in  the  wholesale  price  was  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  circumstance.  Domestic  sizes  now  sell 
at  about  $10,00,  $10.50  per  net  ton  delivered. 

Boatmen  on  the  Harlem  look  for  the  approach  of 
severe  weather.  Their  prognostication  is  based  on 
the  fact  that  in  the  past  few  days  hundreds  of  sea 
gulls  made  their  appearance  along  the  river  just 
above  Washington  Bridge.  This  is  regarded  by 
them  as  a  never  failing  sign  that  cold  weather  is 
near,  and  for  years  they  say,  these  birds  have  been 
a  true  barometer  of  winter  weather.  Shipping  men 
maintain  that  the  birds  seek  the  protected  Harlem 
River  Valley  when  they  sense  the  approach  of  severe 
weather.  A  little  over  a  year  ago  they  came  in  great 
flocks  just  before  the  zero  weather  set  in. 

Three  relics  of  particular  interest  are  on  display 
at  the  office  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co. 
One  is  the  house  flag  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navi¬ 
gation  barge,  Lansford,  sunk  by  a  German  submarine 
near  Orleans,  Mass.,  on  the  21st  of  July.  The  scene 
of  this  encounter,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  was  in 
close  proximity  to  the  summer  resort  section  of 
Cape  Cod  and  brought  the  war  closer  to  the  ter¬ 
ritorial  limits  of  the  United  States  than  it  was 
brought  in  possibly  any  other  instance.  The  other 
relics  are  the  ensign  and  the  house  flag  of  the  barge 
Allentown,  sunk  March  31,  1917,  off  Asbury 

Park  by  collision  with  a  steamer.  These  flags  came 
ashore  with  certain  wreckage  off  Far  Rockaway  near 


the  plant  of  the  Queensborough  Gas  &  Electric  Co., 
of  which  Edward  L.  Davies  is  gas  engineer.  Mr. 
Davies  is  the  son  of  Richard  T.  Davies,  general  coal 
agent  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co.,  and  took 
particular  interest  in  forwarding  the  relics  to  the 
company’s  office  in  this  city. 

Northwestern  Dock  Strike. 

The  big  feature  of  the  coal  situation  at  the  Head 
of  the  Lakes,  is  the  coal  dock  strike.  On  November 
7  about  2,550  hoisters  and  common  laborers  walked 
out.  Twenty-one  docks  suspended  operation,  and 
only  three  were  able  to  continue  and  at  these  only 
small  shifts  of  men  were  available.  Twenty-five  large 
lake  freighters,  each  carrying  about  12,000  tons  of 
coal,  are  now  tied  up  at  the  docks  unable  to  unload 
their  cargoes.  The  coal  movement-to  the  Northwest 
has  been  paralyzed  just  as  navigation  is  nearing  the 
close,  making  a  fuel  famine  possible.  Dissatisfaction 
with  the  award  of  the  Government  regarding  wages 
and  back  pay  was  the  cause  of  the  strike. 

The  Government  award  provided  an  increase  of 
about  10  per  cent  in  wages  and  back  pay  to  October 
L  The  workers  demanded  that  the  back  pay  date 
from  June  1,  the  time  that  the  demands  for  an  in¬ 
crease  were  made.  It  is  the  consensus  of  opinion 
that  the  demand  for  back  pay  to  June  1  will  be  al¬ 
lowed. 

The  seriousness  of  the  strike  was  felt  especially 
keen  because  of  the  shortage  of  labor  during  the  last 
few  weeks  and  the  lateness  of  the  navigation  season. 
Many  vessels  have  been  tied  up  for  several  days 
when  they  should  be  going  down  the  lakes  after  ad¬ 
ditional  cargoes. 

The  labor  shortage  has  been  serious  for  a  long 
time,  and  this  was  shown  by  a  falling  off  at  the 
Duluth  and  Superior  docks  of  2,201  cars  in  fuel  ship¬ 
ments  to  points  over  this  territory  during  October 
as  compared  with  the  same  month  last  year  and  of 
9,061  cars  in  comparison  with  October,  1916. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Western  Weighing 
Bureau,  22,393  cars  were  unloaded  last  month,  as 
against  24,594  cars  last  year  and  31,451  cars  in  1916. 
The  curtailment  in  the  movement  is  conceded  to  have 
been  entirely  due  to  the  insufficiency  of  labor,  as  the 
supply  of  cars  was  ample  and  good  dispatch  was 
given  by  the  railroads  in  moving  the  shipments  and 
in  returning  the  empty  cars  to  the  docks. 


Pittsburgh  Production  Manager  Continues 
Work  of  Organization. 

Two  important  factors  were  responsible  for  put¬ 
ting  a  decided  “crimp”  in  the  coal  production  of  the 
Pittsburgh  district  the  past  week.  One  was  the  peace 
report  that  was  flashed  on  the  country  on  Thursday, 
November  7.  This  was  the  signal  for  all  of  the 
mines  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  to  shut  down,  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  miners  took  part  in  peace  cele¬ 
brations.  Notwithstanding  it  was  later  announced 
that  the  armistice  had  not  been  signed  the  miners 
kept  on  celebrating  and  many  did  not  return  to  work, 
or  attempt  to  until  Monday  morning.  Then  the  real 
news  came  and  another  shut-down  and  a  genuine 
celebration  and  jollification  was  the  order  of  the  day 
and  the  next  day  also. 

R.  W.  Gardner,  manager  of  production  and  distri¬ 
bution  of  bituminous  coal  in  the  Pittsburgh  district, 
stated  that  while  the  influenza  epidemic  had  reduced 
the  output  of  the  coal  mines  in  the  district  about  40 
per  cent  the  peace  celebrations  would  cause  a  further 
marked  reduction.  He  anticipates,  however,  that 
within  a  short  time  the  coal  production  of  the  district 
will  be  up  and  probably  beyond  the  normal. 

“We  have  now  organized  and  in  active  operation,” 
said  Mr.  Gardner,  “161  production  committees  in  the 
Pittsburgh  district,  or  a  total  of  966  men  who  are 
working  earnestly  and  successfully  in  speeding  pro¬ 
duction. 

“The  coming  of  peace  will  not  cause  cessation  of 
the  work  of  the  production  committees  for  some  time 
to  come,  as  we  will  need  the  coal  we  can  mine  for  at 
least  a  year  or  so  after  the  war  ceases.  We  are,  there¬ 
fore,  still  organizing  new  production  boards  in  the 
district,  and  will  in  a  short  time  have  one  at  every 
mine  of  importance  in  the  district,  which  will  make 
a  total  of  about  185  such  boards.” 


War  Work  Campaign. 

Local  Committees  Make  Good  Start  in  Raising 
Funds  to  “Keep  ’Em  Smiling.” 

The  raising  of  funds  for  the  United  War  Work 
Campaign  among  the  coal  and  allied  interests  in 
New  York  is  being  pushed  vigorously  by  the  several 
committees  having  the  matter  in  hand.  The  work 
was  interfered  with  early  in  the  week  by  the 
peace  celebrations,  but  a  s  soon  as  offices  were 
again  open  for  business  it  proceeded  rapidly  and 
by  Thursday  upwards  of  $50,000  had  been  raised. 

This  sum  included  a  joint  contribution  of  $20,- 
000  by  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Co.  and  the  Hillside 
Coal  &  Iron  Co.;  $12,500  contributed  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Coal  &  Coke  Corporation;  $5,300  by 
Williams  &  Peters,  and  an  initial  contribution  of 
$3,275  by  Burns  Bros.,  as  well  as  over  $10,000  in 
smaller  amounts. 

While  there  has  been  no  definite  quota  fixed  for 
the  local  trade,  it  is  hoped  to  raise  close  to  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars  from  the  coal  men 
and  those  associated  with  them  in  the  transportation, 
ice  and  wood  industries.  Many  large  subscribers 
are  expected  to  wait  until  today  or  Monday  be¬ 
fore  announcing  the  amount  of  their  donations,  so 
that  the  sum  raised  in  the  early  days  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  represents  but  a  small  percentage  of  the 
anticipated  total.  The  cause  is  a  worthy  one  and 
every  one  should  “come  across”  handsomely. 

The  officers  of  the  Coal,  Transportation,  Ice  and 
Wood  Division  are:  Le  Baron  S.  Willard,  chair¬ 
man;  John  E.  Berwind,  vice-chairman;  R.  H.  Wil¬ 
liams,  treasurer,  and  Charles  S.  Allen,  secretary. 

The  personnel  of  the  trade  committees  in  charge 
of  the  campaign  is  as  follows : 

Wholesale  Coal  Committee:  Thos.  H.  Watkins, 
John  W.  Whiteley,  E.  R.  Brevoort,  Thos.  F.  Far¬ 
rell,  Abel  Mishler,  J.  M.  Creighton,  Geo.  M.  Dex¬ 
ter,  Robert  P.  Magee,  Chas.  D.  Brackenridge,  J.  F 
Bermingham,  Robert  B.  Baker,  J.  W.  Searles,  E. 
Kelly  Downey,  Chas.  F.  Randolph,  W.  A.  Marshall 
and  C.  J.  Wittenberg. 

Transportation  Committee:  John  P.  Collins,  El¬ 
mer  A.  Keeler,  Chas.  E.  McWiliams,  Thos.  J.  How¬ 
ard,  Henry  C.  Cadmus,  Frederick  T.  Kellers,  James 
Hughes,  Jr.,  Chas.  A.  McCaffrey,  Edward  Borino, 
Jerry  V'.  Petrie,  Timothy  J.  Donovan,  William 
Rice,  Thomas  Monk,  George  W.  Kellam,  Richard 
J.  Foster,  Charles  L.  O’Connor,  W.  Drew  Dittmar, 
Edward  K.  Mesick,  J.  J.  Kelly,  Edward  Moore,  Jr., 
Anthony  O’Boyle,  Percy  Morrell,  C.  J.  Cleary  and 
John  Wilson. 

Retail  Coal  Committee  for  Manhattan:  M.  F. 
Burns,  Thomas  F.  Farrell,  Geo.  J.  Eltz,  F.  Rhein- 
frank,  A.  S.  Wertheim,  W.  A.  Leonard,  F.  W. 
A  illenbrock,  N.  L.  Stokes  and  John  Gordon. 

Retail  Coal  Committee  for  Brooklyn :  T.  V.  Pat¬ 
terson,  Walter  Nelson,  F.  D.  Tuttle,  R.'  Reimer, 
Jr.,  R.  J.  Wulff  and  Joseph  Greason. 

Retail  Coal  Committee  for  Richmond:  P.  H. 
Cassidy,  B.  Snyder  and  W.  E.  Gannon. 


Frank  A.  Halter  is  the  only  Buffalo  coal  man  so 
far  reported  killed  in  the  war.  He  was  connected 
with  the  office  of  the  Pennsy  Coal  Co. 


WANTED 

High  Class  Sales  Manager.  Must  have 
best  of  references  and  thorough  knowledge 
of  Eastern  conditions.  Bituminous  and  An¬ 
thracite.  State  experience  and  salary- 
wanted.  Good  opportunity  for  right  man. 
Address  “Opportunity,”  care  of  Saward’s 
Journal. 

SALESMAN  WANTED  :  Firm  market¬ 
ing  anthracite  and  bituminous  in  the  New 
England  trade  wants  a  live-wire  salesman 
who  can  actually  get  business.  Not  a  can¬ 
vasser,  but  a  man  who  is  a  real  sales  builder. 
Write  giving  details  as  to  experience  and 
salary  expected.  Address  “Down  East,” 
care  af  Saward’s  Journal. 
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Established  Canadian  Agency 

Wants  Coal. 

We  are  open  to  arrange  with 
American  producers  for  all-rail 
shipments  of  bituminous,  par¬ 
ticularly  for  the  Montreal  mar¬ 
ket,  from  the  Clearfield,  West¬ 
moreland,  Alleghany  Valley, 
Bessemer,  Greensburg  and 
Pittsburgh  Districts. 

CANADIAN  IMPORT  CO. 

319  Board  of  Trade  Bldg.,  Montreal,  P.  Q., 

Also  Quebec,  P.  Q. 


ENERGY  COAL 


A  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  coal,  mined  in 
Southern  Illinois  and 
the  equal  of  any  coal 
produced  there. 

Southern  Illinois 
produces  the  best 
coal  mined  in  the 
state. 


Mined  and  Sold  by 

TAYLOR  COAL  CO. 

Old  Colony  Bldg. 
CHICAGO 


Wright  Bldg.,  St.  Louis 


A.  J.  DALTON 

President 


JNO.  A.  KELLY 

Vice-President 


O.  O.  COOPER 

Sec’y-Treas. 


E.  J.  PAYNE 

General  Sales  Manager 


MAIN  ISLAND  CREEK  COAL  CO. 


SALES  DEPARTMENT 


OMAR,  W.  VA. 
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Pennsylvania  Notes. 

The  Pittsburgh  District  Coal  Producers’  Associa¬ 
tion  has  been  holding  a  number  of  meetings  during 
the  past  week,  at  which  the  trade  situation  was 
gone  over  thoroughly. 

W.  K.  Richards,  president  and  treasurer  of  the 
Richards  Coal  Co.,  of  Pittsburgh,  and  W.  L.  Ham- 
mill,  of  the  sales  staff  of  the  Pittsburgh  &  Erie 
Co.,  have  been  elected  to  membership  in  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  Pansy  Coal  Company  of  Punxsutawney,  has 
been  granted  a  charter  under  the  laws  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  with  a  capital  of  $125,000.  The  incorporators 
are:  A.  P.  Sutter,  Valier;  W.  R.  Cameron,  Houtz- 
aale,  H.  G.  and  J.  R.  Bowers  of  Punsutawney. 

The  National  Coal  Jobbers’  Association  is  pushing 
its  membership  campaign  in  Pittsburgh  and  vicinity, 
with  the  result  that,  at  this  time,  approximately  50 
new  members  have  been  enrolled  from  this  vicinity. 
It  is  hoped  to  secure  about  125  in  the  Pittsburgh 
field. 

Homer  Barnes,  son  of  J.  Walter  Barnes,  Federal 
Fuel  Administrator  for  West  Virginia,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  a  captaincy  in  the  National  Army  in 
b  ranee.  Captain  Barnes  was  commissioned  a  first 
lieutenant  in  the  first  officers’  training  school  at  Fort 
Benjamin  Harrison,  Ind. 

The  Daugherty  mine  at  Rocky  Ridge,  near  Orbi- 
sonia,  which  was  formerly  operated  by  Henry  M. 
Kerr  of  Philadelphia,  has  been  sold  to  Thomas  & 
Roth  of  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.  The  new  owners  intend 
to  make  a  number  of  improvements  with  a  view  to 
increasing  the  output  of  the  mine. 

^  Charles  Strickler  Bygate,  president  of  the  Charles 
F.  Bygate  Co.,  and  also  president  of  the  Pittsburgh 
District  Coal  Jobbers’  Association  and  connected 
with  various  coal-producing  companies  in  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  district,  died  at  his  home  5435  Bayard  street, 
Pittsburgh,  on  Sunday,  November  3,  aged  37  years. 
Mr.  Bygate  was  well  known  in  the  coal  industry  and 
was  regarded  as  unusually  well  informed.  He  had 
been  ill  but  a  short  time. 

Operators  in  the  Broad  Top  coal  field,  in  a  con¬ 
certed  movement  to  wipe  out  influenza  which  has 
made  such  marked  inroads  on  the  mining  forces  of 
the  field  and  also  in  reducing  the  coal  output  have 
been  making  a  determined  fight  against  the  spread  of 
the  plague  through  emergency  hospitals  and  a  corps 
of  trained  nurses  under  the  direction  of  skilled  med¬ 
ical  men.  The  early  start  of  the  fight  at  Finleyville 
was  due  to  the  efforts  of  James  H.  McIntyre,  a 
prominent  operator. 

Cyrus  Echard,  president  of  the  Echard  Coal  & 
Coke  Co.,  of  Connellsville,  died  at  his  home  there 
on  October  31,  after  an  illness  of  several  months. 
Mr.  Echard  was  vice-president  of  the  Jackson  Coal 
&  Coke  Co.,  of  Illinois;  president  of  the  Etna  Coal 
&  Coke  Co.,  of  Connellsville  and  a  director  of  the 
National  Bank  of  Connellsville.  A  son,  Dr.  Thomas 
E.  Echard,  of  Connellsville,  survives.  Mr.  Echard 
was  a  pioneer  coal  and  coke  operator  in  the 
Youghiogheny  region.  He  left  an  estate  valued  at 
upward  of  $500,000. 

Alfred  M.  Ogle,  Director  of  State  Distribution 
of  the  Federal  Fuel  Administration,  was  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh  last  week  on  a  business  errand.  Mr.  Ogle 
stated  that  the  bituminous  coal  situation  is  in  better 
shape  than  it  has  been  during  any  previous  period 
since  the  establishment  of  the  Federal  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration.  He  is  of  the  opinion  that  after  the 
epidemic  has  run  its  course  there  will  be  ample 
production  of  all  coal  necessary  for  industrial  and 
domestic  uses.  I  find  that  the  steam  coal  situation 
is  easing  up  considerably  already,”  said  Mr.  Ogle. 
The  wagon-mine  producers  have  been  of  great  help 
in  accomplishing  that  end,  having  produced  in  the 
Pittsburgh  district  from  60,000  to  75,000  tons  a 
week.” 


Kaiser  Bill  now  realizes  what  “Nonsense  from 
America”  means. 


Anthracite  and-  Bituminous  Prices  in  Eastern  Trade. 

Government  Anthracite  Prices — Company 

_ White  Ash.  Red  Ash.  Lykens  Valley. 


Mines. 

F.  o.  b.  New  York 
lower  ports. 

Broken  . 

.  $5.95 

$7.85 

Egg  . 

.  5.85 

7.75 

Stove  . 

8.00 

Chestnut  . 

.  6.20 

8.10 

Pea  . 

6.55 

Buckwheat  .... 

.  3.40* 

5.15* 

Rice  . 

.  2.90-310* 

4.65* 

Barley  . 

.  2.40* 

4.15* 

*Price  not  fixed  by  Government;  established  by 


Mines. 

F.  o.  b.  New  York 
lower  ports. 

Mines. 

F.  o.  b.  New  York 
lower  port** 

$6.15 

$8.05 

$6.40 

$8.30 

6.05 

7.95 

6.30 

8.20 

6.30 

8.20 

6.70 

8.60 

6.30 

8.20 

6.70 

8.60 

4.90 

6.70 

5.15 

6.90 

of  largest  producers. 


Government  Anthracite  Prices — [ndividual 


White  Ash. 

A 


Mines. 

F.  o.  b.  New  York 
lower  ports. 

Broken  . 

.  $6.70 

$8.60 

Egg  . 

.  6.60 

8.50 

Stove  . 

.  6.85 

8.75 

Chestnut  . 

.  6.95 

8.85 

Pea  . 

.  5.55 

7.30 

Buckwheat  .... 

.  4.15* 

5.90* 

Rice  . 

5.10* 

Barley  . 

.  2.35* 

4.10* 

Red  Ash. 

Lykens  Valley. 

F.  o.  b.  New  York 

F.  o.  b.  New  York 

Mines. 

lower  ports. 

Mines. 

lower  ports. 

$6.90 

$8.80 

$7.15 

$9.05 

6.80 

8.70 

7.05 

8.95 

7.05 

•  9.00 

7.45 

9.35 

7.05 

9.00 

7.45 

9.35 

5.65 

7.40 

5.90 

7.65 

Price  not  fixed  by  Government:  is  the  quotation  of  some  of  the  largest  independent  operators. 

The  above  tidewater  prices  of  Company  and  Individual  coal  include  a  five-cent  pier  screening  charge 
and  larger  sizes,  but  are  exclusive  of  the  three  per  cent,  war  freight  tax. 


in  the  case  of  chestnut 


rate. 


Government  Bituminous  Prices — New 


Producing  Regions. 

Clearfield,  Cambria,  Somerset,  Huntingdon,  Indiana,  etc. 

Georges  Creek,  Upper  Potomac,  etc . 

Pittsburgh,  Westmoreland,  Connellsville,  etc . 

Fairmont-Clarksburg  district . 


Producing  Regions. 

Clearfield,  Cambria,  Somerset,  Huntingdon,  Indiana, etc. 

Georges  Creek,  Upper  Potomac,  etc . . 

Westmoreland,  Connellsville,  etc . 

Fairmont,  Clarksburg,  etc.... . 


than  at  the  lower  ports  by  reason 

of  higher  fre 

Yc^ic  Market 

F.  o.  b.  Mines. 

A 

Screened. 

Mine-run. 

Slack. 

(gross) 

(gross) 

(gross) 

$3.30 

$3.30 

$3.30 

3.36 

3.08 

2.80 

2.91 

2.63 

2.63 

3.08 

2.80 

2.52 

F. 

o.  b.  New  York  Harbor  Piers. 

- - - A _ _ 

Screened. 

Mine-run. 

Slack. 

(gross) 

(gross) 

(gross> 

$5.45 

$5.45 

$5.45 

5.51 

5.23 

4.95 

5.31 

5.03 

5.03 

5.48 

5.20 

4.92 

The  above  prices  are  exclusive  of  the  three  per  cent,  war  freight  tax. 

Coal  sold  in  the  offshore' export  trade  (as  distinguished  from  the  Canadian  export  trade)  is  subject  to 
advance  of  $1.35  per  net  ton.  or  $1.51  per  gross,  as  is  also  tonnage  supplied  for  foreign  bunker  purposes 


a  maximum 


Sault  Canal  Coal  Shipments. 

Official  statistics  of  vessel  movements  through  the 
Sault  Canals  show  coal  tonnage  as  follows : 


Anthracite. 

Month.  U.  S.  Canal  Can.  Canal. Total  T8. 
April  .  .  . 


May  .  152,650 

June  .  260,947 

July  .  212,314 

August  . . .  295,985 

September.  273,700 

October  . .  403,510 
Total,  ’18..  1,599,106 
“  ’17..  1,929,298 

“  T6..  1,808,021 

“  T5..  1,670,289 


13,505 

166,155 

8,000 

268,947 

21,450 

233,764 

3,570 

299,555 

20,100 

293,800 

403,510 

66,625 

1,665,731 

148,950 

2,178,248 

80,810 

1,888,831 

38,633 

1,708,922 

Total  T7. 

90,292 

244,510 

327,146 

384,454 

371,883 

402,324 

357,639 

2,178,248 


Bituminous 
Month.  U.  S.  Canal 

April  .  60,500 

May  .  1,726,533 

June  .  1,526,218 

July  .  1,977,179 

August  . . .  2,360,548 
September.  2,674,487 
October  . .  3,087,728 
Total,  ’18.13,413,193 
“  ’17.12,390,712 

“  ’16.11,660,484 

“  ’15.  9,381,288 


Can.  Canal. Total  T8. 

Total ’17. 

27,578 

88,078 

160,318 

151,440 

1,877,973 

1,204,117 

122,810 

1,649,028 

1,796,418 

144,424 

2,121,603 

1,998,222 

157,055 

2,517,603 

2,547,969 

122,090 

2,796,577 

3,061,490 

105,650 

3,193,378 

2,586,849 

831,048 

14,244,250 

13,355,483 

964,671 

13,355,483 

827,411 

12,487,895 

368,058 

9,749,346 

Ohio  Coal  for  Buffalo. 

By  a  modification  of  Zone  K.,  effective  November 
4th,  coal  from  the  No.  8  district  in  eastern  Ohio 
again  has  access  to  the  Buffalo  market,  as  well  as 
other  points  in  western  New  York  and  northwestern 
Pennsylvania. 

The  recent  order  extending  Zone  K,  which  in¬ 
cludes  all  the  Ohio  mining  districts,  provides  that 
coal  produced  along  the  New  York  Central,  Erie, 
Pittsburgh  &  West  Virginia  and  Wheeling  &  Lake 
Erie  Railroads,  when  routed  via  the  Erie,  New- 
York  Central,  or  New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis 
Railroads,  may  be  shipped  to  the  following  territory: 

That  portion  of  Northwestern  Perinsvlvania  and 
Southwestern  New  York  north  and  west  of  a  line 
coincident  with  the  Erie  Railroad  from  Sharon,  Pa„ 
through  Meadville  and  Cory,  Pa.,  and  Dayton  N.’ 
Y.,  to  Buffalo. 


Our  reports  from  the  Central  West  generally  tell 
of  an  easier  tonnage  situation  developing,  and  this 
condition  will  no  doubt  be  accentuated  as  soon  as 
loading  for  lake  shipment  is  terminated.  A  par¬ 
ticular  weakness  in  mine-run  and  slack  has  developed 
at  Columbus,  with  tonnage  accumulating  so  fast  in 
that  market  that  it  has  been  necessary  for  sales 
agents  to  get  out  among  buyers  in  order  to  dispose 
of  the  tonnage  which  is  piling  up. 
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(  ©243 


1  BROADWAY 
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3310 


A 


5CULLY  Un| 

AND 

TRAN5PDRTAT1DH 

THOMAS  J.  SCULLY 


TUGS 

BARGES 


HO.  I  BROADWAY 

NEW  YORK 

COAST 


A 


TOWING 

FREIGHTING 

WRECKING 


TUGS  &  BARGES  owned. by  me,  carry  a  BAND  (WHITE) 
and  arc  alwayi  "TUNED"  up  fur  buiinM». 

CIVK  ME  A  RING.  TF.I  P.PHONF.  H'XO  SS61  BOWLING  CRF.EN 
Towing  and  Freighting  on  Long  Utand  Sound  e  Specialty. 


■  .  '  ■! 


si  >.?_  .  i 
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Peabody  Coal  Company 

General  Offices: 

McCORMICK  BUILDING 
CHICAGO 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Office: 

Syndicate  Trust  Building 
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Notes  of  Interest. 

J.  Taylor  Wilson  has  been  appointed  Deputy 
State  Fuel  Administrator  for  Rhode  Island. 

The  two  boats,  Fallie  and  Vulcan,  left  for  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  River  points  with  a  combined  tow  con¬ 
taining  more  than  220,000  bushels  of  coal. 

Giving  up  his  position  as  general  office  manager 
for  the  Poston  Consolidated  Coal  Co.,  Athens,  B.  L. 
Horn  has  resigned  to  .enter  Y.  M.  C.  A.  overseas 
service.  » 

\ 

Alfred  H.  Kell,  a  well  known  coal  operator  of  Con- 
nellsville,  Pa.,  died  of  pneumonia  in  France  on  Octo¬ 
ber  5.  He  was  25  years  of  age  and  a  member  of 
Battery  F,  313  Field  Artillery. 

The  United  States  C.  &  C.  Co.,  of  Gary,  W.  Va., 
gave  an  initial  donation  of  $30,000  to  the  United  War 
Work  Fund  on  the  opening  day.  The  United  Supply 
Co.,  which  operates  its  stores,  donated  $2,500  to  the 
fund. 

Lieut.  George  Althouse,  a  son  of  W.  D.  Althouse, 
the  well-known  Philadelphia  coal  man,  was  killed 
in  France  shortly  before  the  end  of  the  fighting 
while  heroically  leading  a  charge  against  a  German 
position. 

The  Dawson  £oal  Co.,  of  Charleroi,  Pa.,  has  been 
granted  a  permit  by  the  Government  to  construct  a 
coal  tipple  and  drive  piling  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Monongahela  River,  opposite  Millboro,  about  three 
and  a  half  miles  below  No.  6  lock. 

Charles  D.  Sanderson,  formerly  identified  with 
the  anthracite  mining  industry,  died  recently  at 
East  Orange,  N.  J.,  aged  62.  His  father  was  a 
pioneer  operator  in  the  vicinity  of  Scranton,  for¬ 
merly  owning  a  colliery  now  belonging  to  the  Price- 
Pancoast  Coal  Co. 

The  first  shipment  of  bituminous  coal  to  Indiana 
and  Illinois  ports  on  the  Ohio  River  from  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  coal  fields  this  season,  which  consisted  of  19 
barges,  marked  a  new  era  in  the  river  shipment  of 
coal.  The  shipment  was  said  to  have  been  the  first 
sent  to  the  respective  points  in  the  past  two  years. 

So  anxious  is  the  government  of  Nova  Scotia  to 
see  the  coal  output  increased  that  the  Provincial 
authorities  have  offered  to  pump  the  water  from 
the  Mabou  mines,  in  Pictou  County,  if  a  syndi¬ 
cate  which  has  recently  obtained  control  of  the 
property  will  guarantee  to  push  mining  operations 
energetically. 

While  there  will  be  another  loan,  a  Victory  Loan 
or  perhaps  a  peace  loan,  and  expenditures  will  yun 
high  for  a  long  while  yet,  the  business  community 
will  be  glad  to  see  an  end  to  the  vast  expenditures. 

It  is  probable  that  there  will  be  a  modification  in 
the  revenue  law  now  pending,  and  that  it  will  be 
very  gratifying  to  the  business  people. 

The  pooling  of  tidewater  coal  is  well  regarded 
by  many  people  who  express  the  hope  that  the  Tide¬ 
water  Coal  Exchange  will  be  continued  as  a  per¬ 
manent  feature.  It  is  also  believed  that  a  move¬ 
ment  will  be  made  to  have  the  Coal  and  Ore  Ex¬ 
change,  which  regulates  the  handling  of  lake  ton¬ 
nage,  continued  as  a  regular  feature  every  season, 
such  splendid  results  having  been  accomplished  by 
that  bureau  during  the  season  now  closing. 

An  efficiency  expert,  who  is  somewhat  grouchy  by 
nature  (Are  they  all  like  that?)  asserts  that  enough 
steam  was  wasted  (?)  on  Thursday  of  last  week 
and  Monday  of  the  present  week  through  the  blow¬ 
ing  of  factory  whistles  to  carry  7)4  steamers  loaded 
with  army  supplies  half  way  across  the  Atlantic. 
He  does  not  say  what  would  become  of  the  -)4 
steamer  not  provided  for.  We  suggest  that  might 
be  moved  by  the  hot  air  -emanating  from  self-styled 
experts,  particularly  advertising  experts. 

1  he  results  based  on  Geological  Survey  reports 
which  we  print  in  another  column  show  how  marked 
has  been  the  falling  off  since  the  high  point  of  July 
1st.  Much  of  the  advantage  over  1917  results  has 
been  due  to  improved  railroad  service.  Yet  every 
prudent  man  will  make  allowances  for  possible  in¬ 
terruption  to  transportation  during  the  winter  sea¬ 
son.  In  the  railroad  line,  too,  there  will  probably 


be  some  relaxation  of  effort  now  that  there  is  no 
longer  a  “win  the  war”  slogan  to  stimulate  every¬ 
one  to  more  than  ordinary  effort. 

No  special  comment  by  the  press  concerning  ad¬ 
vance  of  $1.05  on  anthracite.  And  yet  how  the 
old-timers  can  remember  the  shrieking  cries  that 
were  heard  when  years  ago  the  general  sales  agents 
of  the  anthracite  companies  made  readjustments  to 
the  extent  of  no  more  than  25  cents  a  ton.  Those 
upturns  almost  invariably  followed  some  preceding 
reductions  that  had  passed  unnoticed  but  the  extra 
quarter  aroused  a  storm  of  protest  and  some¬ 
times  brought  about  a  legislative  investigation.  Even 
the  ten-cent  advance  made  monthly  in  pursuance 
of  the  well  understood  plan  during  the  Baer  ad¬ 
ministration  and  subsequently  did  not  escape  ad¬ 
verse  criticism.  Yet  Dr.  Garfield’s  $1.05  goes 

through  without  a  murmur. 

In  many  ways  the  power  of  labor  has  been  very 

definitely  shown  in  the  recent  past,  and  while  we 

are  still  far  from  the  Socialistic  developments  of 
Europe,  we  think  it  will  be  recognized  by  the  au¬ 
thorities  that  curtailment  of  expenditures  will  be 
very  much  in  order.  Largely  because  of  rumors  of 
lavish  spending,  we  fancy,  was  a  change  in  the 
political  complexion  of  Congress  brought  about. 
The  authorities  will  doubtless  be  careful  about  the 
creation  of  new  obligations  because  of  this  fact.  The 
business  community,  we  feel  sure,  will  be  gratified' 
with  discreet  action  in  this  matter,  for  loans  and 
taxes  have  put  a  strain  on  many  an  enterprise  in 
the  recent  past.  No  one  wished  to  appear  un¬ 
patriotic  or  mean  in  any  way  in  regard  to  such  mat¬ 
ters,  but  the  burdens  assumed  were  quite  a  load,  as 
the  saying  is,  in  more  than  a  few  cases. 

It  is  interesting  to  hear  that  the  steel  industry 
is  optimistic  with  respect  to  the  outlook,  because 
of  the  enormous  amount  of  construction  work  which 
has  been  held  up  in  this  country  since  the  outbreak 
of  the  war,  and  by  the  fact  that  practically  all  lines 
of  business  requiring  the  use  of  steel  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  their  goods  have  been  on  a  strict  ration¬ 
ing  basis  for  many  months,  only  strictly  essential 
needs  being  satisfied  in  the  meanwhile.  We  note 
in  this  connection,  also,  that  the  steel  makers  have 
officially  recommended  the  continuation  of  Govern¬ 
ment  control  during  the  transition  period,  so  that 
values  may  not  be  affected  by  any  possibility  of 
sudden  fluctuations,  and  so  that  the  user  who  has 
stocked  far  in  advance  will  not  benefit  by  an  in¬ 
creased  price  while  the  man  who  must  buy  from  now 
on  will  not  have  the  advantage  should  values  fall. 

Dr.  Garfield  has  announced  that,  under  existing 
conditions,  he  does  not  feel  warranted  in  recom¬ 
mending  to  local  boards  the  abandonment  of  exist¬ 
ing  gas  standards,  as  a  fuel  saving  measure.  The 
coal  situation,  he  points  out,  is  less  critical  than 
last  summer  when  the  gas  companies  began  their 
agitation  to  have  the  standard  of  their  output  re¬ 
duced,  and  the  cessation  of  hostilities  will  result  in 
the  demand  for  coal  being  diverted  to  other  chan¬ 
nels,  with  a  reduction  in  the  demand  for  immediate 
deliveries.  Therefore,  he  believes  that  gas  com¬ 
panies  will  in  most  instances  be  able  to  secure  an 
ample  supply  of  their  regular  grades  of  coal. 

It  is  pointed  out  by  an  experienced  operator  that 
the  fundamental  cause  of  trouble  in  the  coal  trade 
prior  to  the  war  goes  back  to  the  premature  de¬ 
velopment  of  coal  fields  by  railroad  interests  years 
ago,  when  coal  and  railroad  men  were  in  such  close 
affiliation  and  when  the  railroad  officials  were  more 
largely  a  law  unto  themselves.  Then  in  more  than 
a  few  cases,  it  would  appear,  extensions  to  new  coal 
properties  were  built  quite  regardless  of  any  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  the  commercial  need  for  tonnage,  with 
the  result  that  the  markets  were  generally  flooded 
with  coal  and  even  the  railroads  did  not  make  very 
much  from  the  activities,  as  some  of  the  mines  were 
in  long-haul  districts  which  paid  little  if  any  more 
freight  than  the  short-haul  districts.  There  will  be 
little  or  none  of  this  in  the  future,  not  only  be¬ 
cause  of  the  closer  restriction  of  railroad  affairs 
now  being  arranged  for,  but,  more  definitely  per-- 
haps,  for  the  very  good  reason  that  there  are  few 
new  coal  fields  to  be  exploited  in  the  eastern  and 
middle  western  States. 


Retailers  Come  Through  Clean  on  Bagged 
Coal  Prices. 

It  was  shown  at  the  joint  meeting  of  the  County 
Fuel  Administrators  and  county  chairmen  of  the  New 
York  State  Coal  Merchants’  Association  at  Albany 
last  week  that  the  prices  for  fuel  in  small  quantities 
and  for  extra  service  were  so  uniform  in  the  various 
cities  that  any  marked  changes  would  be  impossible. 
In  fact,  despite  the  50  to  100  per  cent  increase  in 
wages  and  supplies  most  all  of  the  carting  was  still 
being  done  at  the  old  price  of  50  cents  per  ton. 
In  no  case  was  there  more  than  50  cents  at  the  yard 
charged  for  a  hundred-pound  bag  and  only  10  cents 
for  its  delivery.  Men  in  the  other  lines  of  retail 
business  agree  they  cannot  do  better  even  when  the 
packages  weigh  only  a  small  part  of  a  hundred¬ 
weight. 

The  State  Fuel  Administrator  had  in  mind,  no 
doubt,  the  New  York  City  coal  cellerman’s  ex¬ 
tremely  high  prices  last  winter  when  he  sent  out  the 
hurry  call  for  the  meeting  and  the  chairman  of 
Group  2  will  be  able  to  report  a  clean  bill  of  health 
for  all  those  under  his  jurisdiction.  Even  where, 
in  the  large  centers,  the  coal  yards  were  selling  to 
the  grocers  for  their  retailing  in  15-pound  bags,  the 
price  was  found  to  correspond  closely  to  the  cost 
of  the  coal  and  the  added  service. 

Everyone  knows  how  paper,  twine  and  the  wages 
of  baggers  have  increased,  and  it  is  no  secret  that 
the  dealers  who  put  up  coal  in  that  way  are  in  the 
same  difficult  position  as  to  getting  supplies  as 
householders  desiring  coal.  They  must  be  old  cus¬ 
tomers  in  good  standing  with  big  fifms  and  then  be 
very  prompt  to  pay,  or  else  get  no  goods.  New 
England  fuel  people  all  appreciated  the  bag  coal  man 
last  year  because  he  helped  people  to  get  over  Sat¬ 
urday  and  Sunday  when  unable  to  get  coal  in  bulk 
delivered  until  Monday  or  Tuesday.  Such  service 
costs  money  but  is  worth  it. 


All  Regulations  Remain  in  Effect. 

In  order  that  there  may  be  no  confusion  or  mis¬ 
understanding,  the  Lhiited  States  Fuel  Administrator 
wishes  it  understood  that  the  signing  of  an  armistice 
in  no  way  alters  the  rules  and  regulations  or  the 
supervision  now  in  force.  By  Act  of  Congress  the 
Fuel  Administration  continues  until  the  promulga¬ 
tion  of  the  treaty  of  peace  and  its  powers  extend  to 
the  production,  distribution  and  conservation  of 
“fuel,  including  fuel  oil  and  natural  gas.” 

Due  notice  will  be  given  of  any  cancellations  or 
changes  in  orders  and  regulations  by  the  duly 
authorized  officials  of  the  Fuel  Administration  in 
Washington. 

(Signed)  H.  A.  Garfield, 
United  States  Fuel  Administrator. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Nov.  11,  1918. 


New  Chicago  Association. 

After  a  considerable  period  of  preparation,  the 
Chicago  jobbers  and  jobber-operators  have  organ¬ 
ized  the  Chicago  Wholesale  Coal  Shippers’  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  following  officers  have  been  elected: 

President,  D.  L.  Shoemaker,  Consumers  Co.; 
vice-president,  L.  H.  Dayhoff,  Jones  &  Adams  Coal 
Co.;  secretary,  L.  Romanski,  Atlas  Coal  &  Coke 
Co.;  treasurer,  F.  A.  Brahm,  Platt  &  Brahm  Coal 
Co. 

The  directors  are :  Henry  E.  Patrick,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  C.  M.  Moderwell  &  Co. ;  Charles  E.  Hostler, 
sales  manager,  Globe  Coal  Co.;  Lewis  Overholt, 
president,  S  &  S  Fuel  Co.;  Geo.  S.  Wood,  president, 
Geo.  S.  Wood  Coal  Co. ;  Thomas  H.  Cochran,  pres¬ 
ident,  Ender  Coal  &  Coke  Co.;  G.  D.  Cowan  sales 
manager,  Bell  &  Zoller  Coal  Co.;  and  Geo  F. 
Stahmer,  president,  Fort  Dearborn  Coal  Co 


A  considerable  surplus  of  mine  run  and  screenings 
is  reported  in  many  sections  of  the  Hocking  Valley. 
This  is  due  primarily  to  the  shutting  off  of  lake  ship¬ 
ments  of  mine-run,  together  with  changes  in  zoning, 
which  kept  that  grade  out  of  Michigan  for  many 
weeks.  With  the  lifting  of  the  embargoes  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  the  situation  will  be  relieved  to  a  certain  extent. 
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John  D.  Schoonmaker,  President  Arthur  Conners,  Sec’y  and  Treasurer  E.  Salisbury,  Marine  Supervisor 

Schoonmaker- Conners  Company,  Inc 

GENERAL  FREIGHTING 

Scows,  Coal  Barges,  Covered  and  Derrick-Lighters 

FOR  FREIGHT  OR  CHARTER 

SHIPYARD— KINGSTON,  N.  Y.  n|$°S£  Whitehall  Building,  17  Battery  Place,  New  York 


SEILER  COAL  COMPANY,  Incorporated 

DIRECT  SHIPMENTS  FROM  MINES  TO  *  .  ___  ,  .  _ ^  . 

“iJSg&JSSSFSvgfj!#'-  o,  *.  N»ti«i«i  ANTHRACITE  AND  BITUMINOUS  COAL 

tidewater  dock.  Coal  Jobber‘  1  Broadway,  New  York 


Steamship  Bunkering  a  Specialty 

General  Office:  Real  Estate  Trust  Building,  Philadelphia. 

NEW  YORK:  No.  1  Broadway.  LONDON:  Lambert  Bros,  Ltd. 


THE  MORRISDALE  COAL  CO. 

Miners  and  Shippers  of 

Morrisdale  Bituminous  Steam  Coals 


C.  M.  1VI  ODER  WELL  fit  COMPANY 

McCormick  Building,  CHICAGO 

THE  BEST  O  E  FUELS 


\ 
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ADMIRALTY 


NEW  RIVER 


SMOKELESS  COAL 

A  semi-bituminous  product  of  smokeless  combustion,  high  carbon,  low  volatile, 
minimum  ash — the  ideal  fuel  for  steam  and  industrial  purposes — and  substantially 
lower  in  cost  than  anthracite.  Write  us  about  it. 

THE  CHESAPEAKE  &  OHIO  COAL  &  COKE  CO. 

(SELLING  AGENTS) 


EXECUTIVE  OFFICE 
120  Broadway 
New  York  City 
TIDEWATER  AND 
EASTERN  OFFICE 
Board  of  Trade  Bldg. 
Norfolk,  Va. 


WESTERN  OFFICE 
First  Nat’I  Bank  Bldg. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
FOREIGN  AGENT 
M.  C.  Piggott 
4  Lloyds  Ave. 
London,  Eng. 


SHIPPING  OFFICES:  Sun,  W.  Va.,  Eccles,  W.  Va. 


Reasons  Why 

JUNIATA  SMOKELESS  COAL 

is  worth  your  investigation 

1.  All  coal  is  screened  over  \l/2  inch  screen. 

2.  Thoroughly  cleaned  over  picking  tables. 

3.  Less  breakage  than  any  other  coal  on  the  market. 

4.  Smokeless  and  clean  for  domestic  use. 

5.  The  best  substitute  for  anthracite  coal. 

6.  A  money-maker  for  all  dealers  and  wholesale  houses. 

BROAD  TOP  SCREENED  LUMP 

The  Best  Domestic  Coal  Mined.  Our  BARNET  and  FULTON 
Vein  Coals  for  Steam  Use  are  thoroughly  cleaned  and  prepared 
over  picking  tables.  Your  inquiries  are  solicited. 

SCHIPPER  BROS.  COAL  MINING  CO. 

General  Offices:  141  Milk  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Branch  Offices:  Springfield,  Mass.  Six  Mile  Run,  Pa.  Philadelphia 


DICKERMAN  &  ENGLIS 

Bituminous  COAL  Anthracite 

42  Broadway — NEW  YORK 


CARBON  COAL  &  COKE  CO. 

85  Devonshire  Street,  Boston 

CARBON  FORGE  AND  STEAM  COAL 


Don’t  Overlook  the  Buying 
ot  War  Savings  Stamps 
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Insurance  Companies  Study  Bituminous  Storage. 


Investigations  to  Determine  Extent  of  Risk  Involved  Indicated  That  Some  Practices  Here¬ 
tofore  in  \  ogue  Were  Based  on  Prejudices  or  Imperfect  Knowledge. 


The  great  increase  in  the  amount  of  bituminous 
coal  in  storage  all  over  the  country  has  brought  the 
insurance  companies  face  to  face  with  a  new  prob¬ 
lem — that  of  fixing  a  premium  rate  that  will  be  fair 
both  to  the  underwriters  and  to  people  seeking  pro¬ 
tection  against  the  dangers  of  spontaneous  combus¬ 
tion.  Not  only  are  the  insurance  people  busily  en¬ 
gaged  in  studying  the  hazard  involved,  but  they  are 
undertaking  to  instruct  consumers  in  the  proper 
methods  of  storage  with  a  view  to  reducing  the  risk. 
Discussing  these  features  William  Vlachos,  of  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  inspector  for  the  Insurance  Co.  of  North 
America,  Continental  Insurance  Co.  and  Commer¬ 
cial  Union  Assurance  Co.,  says : 

“The  exact  chemical  constitution  of  bituminous 
coal  is  unknown;  it  is  intensely  complex.  We  know, 
of  course,  that  coals,  from  the  same  fields  vary  quite 
widely,  especially  in  their  oxygen  and  sulphur  con¬ 
tents.  Ihe  chief  objection  from  our  standpoint  to 
bituminous  coal  is  its  liability  to  ignite  spontane¬ 
ously.  Still,  this  hazard  has  been  decidedly  over¬ 
emphasized.  Soft  coal  is  easily  ignited  and  quite 
often  fires  caused  by  locomotive  sparks,  oily  waste, 
tramps,  steam  pipes,  etc.,  in  other  words,  fires  from 
extraneous  causes,  are  charged  up  against  sponta¬ 
neous  combustion.  It  is  human  nature  to  blame  an 
irresponsible  agency  for  all  our  troubles,  which  is 
all  the  easier  done  since  a  fire  generally  destroys  the 
evidence  of  its  origin. 

“The  cause  of  spontaneous  combustion  in  bitu¬ 
minous  coal  is  unknown  It  was  formerly  believed 
to  be  related  to  a  high  sulphur  percentage  or  it 
was  blamed  on  the  pyrites  in  the  coal.  We  are  now 


cient  water,  especially  inside  of  buildings,  may  cause 
serious  explosions.  The  best  way  to  handle  a  bitu¬ 
minous  coal  fire  is  to  remove  the  pile  as  quickly  as 
possible  and  spread  the  coal  out  on  the  ground  in 
very  thin  layers. 

Ten  Factors  of  Safety. 

In  issuing  policies  on  bituminous  coal  the  follow¬ 
ing  points  are  worth  ascertaining:  (1)  In  how  many 
distinct  piles  is  the  coal  stored?  The  more  piles 
the  better.  (2)  How  many  tons  in  each  pile?  Two 
hundred  tons  is  plenty  for  one  pile.  (3)  How  far 
are  the  piles  apart?  They  should  be  at  least  twelve 
feet  apart.  (4)  How  quickly  can  the  coal  be  moved 
in  case  of  heating  ?  Are  cranes  with  clamshell 
buckets  available  or  is  dependence  placed  on  man¬ 
ual  labor?  (5)  When  was  this  coal  piled?  If  piled 
during  extreme  mid-summer  heat,  considerable  cau¬ 
tion  is  necessary. 

“(6)  Is  the  temperature  of  the  coal  taken  reg¬ 
ularly?  This  can  be  done  readily  by  driving  two 
or  three  inch  iron  pipes  into  the  piles  in  which 
an  armored  thermometer  is  lowered.  When  the 
temperature  reaches  ISO  degrees  F.  remove  the  coal 
at  once.  (7)  Is  the  coal  roofed  over?  Coal  in  the 
open  is,  of  course,  less  desirable  than  coal  that  is 
roofed  over.  Alternate  dampening  by  rain  and  dry¬ 
ing  by  sun  and  wind  is  quite  undesirable.  If  the 
coal  is  roofed  over,  the  storage  building  should,  of 
course,  be  adequately  ventilated.  (8)  Are  the  coal 
piles  exposed  by  rail  roads,  or  what  are  the  ex¬ 
posures?  (9)  Is  the  coal  under  constant  super¬ 
vision?  Is  the  yard  fenced  in?  Is  the  building 


minous  coal  is  an  absolutely  ‘new’  subject  to  the 
great  majority  of  the  assured,  and  it  is  our  duty, 
or  rather  ‘privilege,’  to  inaugurate  an  educational 
campaign  along  those  lines. 

“Incidentally,  when  we  find  hundreds  of  tons  of 
bituminous  coal  piled  against  an  insured  building, 
we  are  most  assuredly  entitled  to  a  stiff  exposure 
charge.  I  recall  one  recent  case  where  the  space 
between  a  six-track  main  railroad  and  a  large  frame 
storehouse  ($250,000  fire  insurance)  was  filled  in  to 
a  height  of  twenty-odd  feet  with  freshly  mined  bitu¬ 
minous  coal.’’ 


more  apt  to  emphasize  the  undesirability  of  a  high,  y1®1®11/  ,  ^ard  /enced  ln?  Is  the  building 

oxygen  content,  but  nothing  definite  has  been  estab-  Cp  1  •  1  have  found  large  coal  piles  in  re¬ 

lished.  Piling  coal  to  a  considerable  height  «v  SO  *  m0te  ^cations  beyond  all  supervision.  (10)  Is  the 


fished.  Piling  coal  to  a  considerable  height,  say  50 
feet,  used  to  be  considered  an  excellent  inducement 
to  spontaneous  combustion;  in  fact,  some  insisted 
that  coal  should  not  be  piled  higher  than  8  or  10 
feet;  but  this  is  also  now  an  exploded  theory,  al¬ 
though,  to  be  sure,  the  higher  the  coal  pile  the  longer 
it  takes  to  control  the  fire  by  moving  the  coal  out  of 
harm’s  way. 

Dangers  of  Summer  Storage. 

“Practical  experience  has  taught  us  that  bitu¬ 
minous  coal  (a  poor  heat  conductor)  maintains  in 
the  storage  piles  the  temperature  at  which  it  was 
piled.  For  example,  during  July  or  August,  with 
the  freshly  mined  coal  confined  for  days  and  weeks 
in  steel  cars  too  hot  to  be  touched  by  bare  hands,  and 
this  hot  coal  piled  afterwards  in  the  full  glare  of  a 
mid-summer’s  sun,  we  will  find  that  the  coal  pile 
from  top  to  bottom  will  maintain  for  months  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  90  degrees  to  100  degrees  F. 

If  this  warm  coal  is  piled  in  the  open  and  is  occa¬ 
sionally  dampened  by  a  thunder  shower,  it  heats  up 
quite  noticeably  and  may  ignite.  In  this  section  of 
the  country  some  people  used  to  consider  Southern 
coal  more  hazardous  than  Pennsylvania  coal,  but 
experience  has  proven  that  such  generalizations  will 
not  do,  and  under  equal  conditions  there  are  no  rea¬ 
sons  for  such  broad  assertions. 

“The  physical  condition  of  the  coal  should  be  the 
main  consideration.  Of  course  it  must  not  possess 
too  high  a  latent  heat,  and  it  must  be  dry,  and  above 
all  it  must  not  be  too  finely  broken  up.  In  other 
words,  lump  coal  is  the  safest,  and  screenings  are 
the  worst.  Under  present  conditions,  though,  we 
will  find  mostly  unscreened  or  ‘run  of  the  mine’  coal, 
and  this  class  of  coal,  especially  when  freshly  mined, 
will  heat  spontaneously. 

“Spontaneous  combustion  of  bituminous  coal  gen¬ 
erally  occurs  within  three  to  six  months  of  the 
time  it  was  mined,  and  coal  stored  for  a  year  can 
be  considered  fairly  safe  or  ‘seasoned.’  We  used 
to  have  great  faith  in  ‘ventilation,’  but  ‘thorough’ 
ventilation  of  run  of  the  mine’  coal  is  impracticable, 
and  poor  or  insufficient  ventilation  only  increases 
the  danger  of  spontaneous  combustion.  When  fires 
occur  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  use  water  un¬ 
less  it  is  available  in  tremendous  quantities.  Insuffi- 


The  drier  the  location 


coal  piled  on  ‘dry’  ground? 
the  better. 

"The  spontaneous  combustion  clause  is  a  delusion 
and  a  snare  for  which  we  should  not  make  a  sub¬ 
stantial  rate  concession.  How  are  we  to  prove  that 
the  fire  was  started  by  spontaneous  combustion? 
Quite  contrary  to  general  belief  spontaneous  com¬ 
bustion  does  not  always  start  in  the  bottom  of  the 
pile,  but  is  likely  to  start  anywhere.  I  dug  into  a 
coal  pile  which  was  practically  on  fire  four  feet  be¬ 
low  the  top,  but  was  quite  cold  ten  feet  lower  down. 
In  short,  by  attaching  the  spontaneous  combustion 
clause  we  simply  reduce  our  premium  incomeNvith- 
out  obtaining  any  compensating  advantage. 

Labor  Shortage  Enhances  Risk. 

The  rate  obtained  should  also  remunerate  us  for 
the  enormously  increased  cost  in  salvaging  coal 
owing  to  the  high  cost  of  labor.  In  bulky  low-priced 
material  like  coal  there  is  always  an  abnormal  rela¬ 
tion  between  the  cost  of  salvaging  and  the  value 
of  the  salvaged  material.  To  be  sure,  the  increased 
cost  of  coal  brings  us  an  increased  premium  income, 
but  even  this  is  insufficient,  particularly  when  we 
consider  that  time  and  again  under  present  condi¬ 
tions  we  will  pay  a  total  loss  because  no  labor  was 
obtainable  at  any  price.  You  know,  moving  heated 
or  half-burned  coal  is  not  a  job  anyone  would  tackle 
for  his  health.  I  distinctly  recall  a  case  where  two 
score  of  men  were  overcome  by  gas  fumes  when 
loading  a  tramp  steamer  with  coal  which  had  been 
too  long  in  steel  cars  in  the  hot  summer  sun. 

“There  is  another  important  aspect  to  the  writing 
of  bituminous  coal  on  storage.  We  must  not  forget 
that  these  accumulations  of  potential  energy  are 
stored  to  assure  the  steady  output  of  war  mate¬ 
rials.’  Only  one  thing  really  matters  now:  ‘Win¬ 
ning  the  war.’  We  fire  insurance  men  are  good 
patriots  and  cannot  afford  to  refuse  protection  for 
these  bituminous  coal  accumulations.  Of  course,  we 
do  maintain  the  inalienable  right  to  charge  a  fair 
rate  for  the  risk  incurred,  and  it  is  nothing  less  than 
our  plain  duty  to  point  out  to  the  assured  how  to 
safeguard  his  coal  while  stored. 

“Practical  experience  has  convinced  me  that  the 
hazard  involved  in  the  indiscriminate  storage  of  bitu¬ 


Miscellaneous  Notes. 

R.  J.  Paisley,  of  the  Valley  Camp  Coal  Co.,  Cleve¬ 
land;  has  enlisted  in  the  Marine  Corps  and  reported 
November  4  at  Paris  Island,  S.  C. 

West  Virginia  operators  here  have  received  no¬ 
tices  from  the  I' uel  Administration  in  Washington 
telling  of  widening  of  the  zones  for  a  number  of 
West  Virginia  coals  so  that  they  can  be  shipped 
to  parts  of  Ohio,  Michigan  and  Wisconsin. 

Officials  of  the  State  Department  of  Mines  are 
making  an  effort  to  learn  the  number  of  abandoned 
mines  or  workings  in  both  the  anthracite  and  bitu¬ 
minous  fields  which  have  been  reopened  or  which  it  is 
planned  to  put  back  into  operation  this  winter. 

The  logical  conclusion  as  to  anthracite  conditions 
is  that  the  situation  is  not  as  discouraging  as  last 
year  at  this  time,  but  a  great  deal  of  good  judgment 
will  need  to  be  used  in  handling  matters  in  such 
manner  that  all  may  be  kept  supplied  with  enough 
coal  to  prevent  actual  suffering. 

Forty-eight  men,  or  38.3  per  cent  of  the  working 
organization  of  the  New  Alexandria  Coke  Co.,  at 
Andrico,  Westmoreland  County,  won  honor  distinc¬ 
tions  for  full-time  service  during  July,  August  and 
September.  Each  man  worked  78  days  during  the 
three  months  and  individual  tonnage  of  the  48  men 
averaged  17  tons  a  day. 

The  Westmoreland  County  mine  which  shows  the 
greatest  percentage  of  increase  in  production  in 
November,  as  compared  with  October,  will  receive  a 
big  Christmas  dinner  for  its  workers.  That  is  an¬ 
nounced  by  James  S.  Amend,  district  production 
manager.  Competition  will  be  limited  to  mines 
which  produce  a  minimum  of  10,000  tons  a  month. 

The  Pederal  Railroad  Commission  has  granted  a 
reduction  in  rates  on  lignite  from  the  mines  in  North 
Dakota  points  in  western  Minnesota  and  South  Da¬ 
kota.  The  reductions  range  from  25c.  to  $1.58  per 
ton,  and  are  expected  to  encourage  the  use  of  lignite 
in  those  sections.  It  is  claimed  that  lignite  mixed 
with  bituminous  coal  will  give  satisfactory  results 
in  steam  plants.  The  reductions  will  not  be  effective 
to  the  Twin  Cities,  but  will  help  in  western  Min¬ 
nesota. 

Recently  22  Norwegian  sailing  vessels  have  been 
loaded  with  some  400  or  500  tons  of  Pennsylvania 
bituminous  coal  at  the  ports  of  New  York,  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  Baltimore,  proceeding  to  Hampton 
Roads  to  complete  their  cargoes  of  2,000  to  3,000 
tons.  So  many  fires  have  developed  therein  since 
sailing  that  ulterior  motives  are  suspected,  and  the 
Department  of  Justice  is  investigating.  A  number 
of  the  vessels  have  had  to  put  into  various  ports 
between  Hampton  Roads  and  Bahia,  Brazil,  because 
of  the  seriousness  of  the  fires  developing. 

A  question  has  arisen  as  to  how  tonnage  is  to  be 
supplied  to  the  nitrate  producers  of  South  America. 

It  is  understood  they  will  require  90,000  tons  in 
the  course  of  the  next  three  months,  and  that  this 
tonnage  has  been  promised  to  them  at  the  rate  of 
five  pounds  sterling  per  tot,.  As  the  rate  of  ocean 
freight  now  authorized  by  the  Shipping  Board  is 
$16.50,  and  the  price  of  the  coal  figures  $6,596  per 
ton  f.  o.  b.,  there  is  a  margin  of  only  a  trifle  over 
70  cents  to  cover  all  incidental  expenses,  and  the 
Shipping  Board,  it  is  understood,  holds  fast  for  the 
freight  now  authorized. 
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THE  MARKET  SITUATION 

The  return  to  normal  conditions  is  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  tiie  trade  now  and  it  is  seen  that  many 
features  have  to  be  considered.  Were  we  to 
give  thought  only  to  the  cancellation  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  orders  the  picture  would  be  a  dark 
one  but  there  are  many  other  details  to  be 
weighed,  not  only  w'ith  reference  to  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  coal  but  its  production,  also.  We 
should  not  underestimate  the  extent  of  the  re¬ 
duced  demand  for  iron  and  steel  on  account 
of  the  army,  for,  as  has  been  so  abundantly 
proven,  we  went  into  the  war  whole-heart¬ 
edly  and  the  arrangements  made  were  on  a 
stupendous  scale.  Yet,  in  many  details,  “ar¬ 
rangements”  were  as  far  as  we  progressed. 
For  instance,  one  cancellation  covers  300,000 
tons  of  rails  which  were  to  have  been  shipped 
to  France  for  use  of  the  American  military 
forces. 

None  of  these  have  been  made  and, 
therefore,  from  an  industrial  standpoint  the 
situation  is  akin  to  losing  something  that  we 
never  had,  a  psychological  condition  that 
sometimes  causes  depression  but  does  not 
mean  any  actual  loss.  Had  all  of  the  con¬ 
tracts  for  Government  work  been  put  under 
way,  co-incidental  with  the  depletion  of  man¬ 
power  involved  in  the  military  plans  the  gen¬ 
eral  situation  with  regard  to  getting  anything 
done,  to  use  an  indefinite  yet  comprehensive 
expression,  would  have  been  a  desperate  one. 

Therefore,  we  may,  to  some  extent,  con¬ 
sider  the  cancellations  as  saving  trouble  and 
view  the  cessation  of  the  selective  draft  oper¬ 
ations  as  preventing  a  most  unfortunate  labor 
situation.  The  cars  and  locomotives  that  were 
to  have  been  sent  abroad  can  be  used  to  good 
advantage  at  home  and  as  it  is  asserted  that 
the  slogan  throughout  the  pig  iron  trade  is 
“No  cancellation  without  compensation,”  we 
may  well  believe  that  the  bright  spots  are  more 
numerous  than  some  people  believe. 

The  rigid  rules  that  have  been  affecting 
some  40  lines  of  more  or'less  essential  indus¬ 
tries  have  been  modified,  particularly  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  supply  of  steel  to  the  factories, 
and  this  will  permit  normal  lines  to  resume 
a  state  of  activity  which  will  absorb  the 
labor  supply  made  available  by  the  closing 
down  of  factories  formerly  engaged  in  war 
work.  In  fact,  we  already  have  the  report 
that  a  wire  mill  which  little  more  than  two 
weeks  ago  was  engaged  on  100  per  cent.  Gov¬ 
ernment  work  is  to-day  running  100  per  cent, 
on  commercial  orders.  There  has  been  such 
general  adaptation  of  our  manufacturing 
facilities  to  war  purposes  that  supplies  of 
other  goods  have  been  much  reduced  and 
under  the  wise  supervision  that  now  seems 


assured  the  transition  back  to  normal  lines 
should  be  readily  accomplished.  Yet,  natur¬ 
ally  under  the  conditions  of  the  day,  the  bitu¬ 
minous  situation  is  easy  in  all  quarters  and 
some  markets  are  over-supplied.  There  is  even 
reported  some  shading  of  the  Government 
price  in  some  sections  of  the  Middle  West. 
The  weakness  is  not  acute,  however,  and  in  the 
East  prices  are  being  well  maintained. 

From  a  trade  standpoint  the  effects  of  re¬ 
cent  curtailment  of  output  have  been  benefi¬ 
cial.  How  great  the  reduction  of  tonnage  has 
been  is  indicated  by  the  recent  Survey  report 
of  bituminous  promotion  per  working  day. 
For  the  sixth  successive  week  it  has  been 
declining  and  is  now  materially  below  the 
1917  and  the  1916  line,  as  well.  Ever  since 
September  28th  there  has  been  a  decrease, 
largely  due  to  the  most  unfortunate  epidemic 
that  scourged  so  many  parts  of  the  country 
and  cost  more  lives  in  the  camps  alone  than 
were  lost  in  action  in  France.  But  the  peace 
celebrations,  added  to  the  other  holidays  that 
are  so  notable  in  the  coal  fields  at  the  end  of 
October  and  early  in  November,  have  con¬ 
tributed  much  to  the  result.  So,  too,  has  this 
been  due  to  the  fact  that  no  longer  can  the 
patriotic  appeal  be  made  to  the  miners  to 
work  actively  so  that  the  army  and  navy  may 
be  abundantly  supplied.  All  these  conditions 
combined  to  reduce  the  tonnage  of  soft  coal 
more  than  20  per  cent  from  the  high  marks 
of  July  and  September  and  it  seems  certain 
that  there  will  be  a  tightening  up  of  conditions 
ere  long,  even  though  certain  industries  are 
so  well  supplied  with  tonnage  at  the  present 
time. 

The  lake  season  is  over  and  that  fact  always 
results  in  a  more  abundant  supply  of  tonnage 
to  other  points.  Yet  the  change  is  never  so 
noticeable  as  some  expect,  as  it  is  always 
found  that  the  car  supply  is  affected  by  the 
longer  hauls  requisite  after  the  short-haul 
business  of  the  lake  ports  is  reduced  by  the 
closing  of  navigation.  The  possibilities  of  a. 
surplus  tonnage  having  to  be  handled  are  not 
overlooked  by  the  National  Coal  Association. 
That  organization  has  already  taken  steps 
looking  to  the  development  of  a  large  Ameri¬ 
can  export  trade  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Webb-Pomerene  Bill  permitting  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  what  might  be  termed  trusts  or  syndi¬ 
cates  with  the  object  of  developing  foreign 
trade.  Certainly  possibilities  in  that  direction 
are  much  greater  than  they  were  before  the 
war.  It  will  be  a  long  while  before  Great 
Britain  will  be  in  a  position  to  export  coal  on 
a  pre-war  basis  and  for  the  immediate  future 
an  abnormally  large  proportion  of  the  British 
coal  production  will  have  to  go  to  France,  as 
the  destruction  of  the  coal  mining  plants  in 


France  by  the  enemy  will  make  the  latter 
country  more  dependent  than  ever  upon  im¬ 
ports.  This  will  mean  less  competition  for 
American  coal  in  the  South  American  markets 
and  more  vessels  sailing  under  our  flag  than 
ever  before.  Our  exporters  should  be  able 
to  greatly  enlarge  their  field. 

Altogether,  it  might  safely  be  said  that 
early  stages  of  the  transition  period  have  been 
passed  through  with  comparatively  ■  little  jar 
to  the  business  structure  and  wise  and  careful 
politics,  with  continued  cooperative  efforts, 
will  accomplish  much  in  the  great  task  of 
“letting  us  down  easy.” 

As  has  happened  in  past  years  one  must 
make  a  decided  change  of  front  in  turning 
from  consideration  of  the  bituminous  coal 
trade  to  consideration  of  the  anthracite  trade. 
While  careful  methods  of  distribution  have 
practically  eliminated  apprehension  of  a  fam¬ 
ine  in  domestic  coal  such  as  caused  such  dis¬ 
tress  in  many  cities  and  towns  and  even  in 
the  smallest  places  last  winter,  the  anthracite 
problem  remains  a  difficult  one  and  in  some 
respects  permanent  features  have  developed 
by  reason  of  the  limitations  of  supplies. 

It  would  appear  that  the  time  has  passed 
when  there  will  ever  be  any  real  surplus  of 
the  favorite  domestic  sizes.  Naturally  with 
soft  coal  in  good  supply,  the  steam  sizes  of 
anthracite,  which  continue  plentiful,  can  be 
relied  on  to  take  care  of  the  larger  class  of 
trade  requiring  heat  and  power.  The  buck¬ 
wheats,  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  bitumin¬ 
ous  coal,  will  provide  fuel  needed  for  the  large 
plants  but  the  domestic  consumers  will  in 
many  cases  be  on  short  rations  throughout 
the  winter.  It  is  true  that  weather  conditions 
have  for  the  time  being  relieved  the  stress. 
The  mild  weather  that  has  prevailed  thus  far 
during  the  month  of  November,  following 
the  particularly  mild  days  in  the  latter  part  of 
October,  have  saved  shippers  and  dealers 
much  annoyance,  but  the  time  is  coming  when 
coal  will  be  needed  and  by  reason  of  this  fact 
particular  interest  attaches  to  the  tonnage 
statistics  for  October.  It  is  seen  that  the  de¬ 
crease  as  compared  with  October,  1917,  is 
824,584  tons  or  11.5  per  cent.,  which  reduces 
the  increase  for  the  ten  months  of  1918  to  737,- 
952  tons  or  only  1.1  per  cent.  So  small  an  in¬ 
crease  may  easily  be  accounted  for  by  ship¬ 
ments  of  tonnage  that  would  not  have  been 
considered  salable  under  normal  conditions. 

S©  that  we  may  say  that  the  amount  of  hard 
coal  available  for  the  trade  this  year  has  not 
been  any  greater  than  it  was  last  year  and  all 
know  how  great  was  the  necessary  consump¬ 
tion  of  fuel  during  the  severe  winter  weather 
early  in  1918.  Coupled  with  the  extremely 
limited  supplies  with  which  the  season  com¬ 
menced  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  tonnage  car¬ 
ried  over  April  1st  was  less  than  ever  known 
before  in  the  history  of  the  trade  and  therefore 
the  most  careful  management  in  regard  to 
distribution  and  use  of  stove  and  chestnut 
coal  will  be  required.  The  cost  of  anthracite 
will  in  itself  be  a  strong  incentive  to  economy 
in  its  use.  This  is  a  factor  that  will  have  to 
be  considered  as  the  country  returns  to  more 
normal  conditions.  A  selling  price  of  $12  per 
ton  for  hard  coal  at  retail,  such  as  is  now 
required  in  many  places  if  the  dealer  is  to 
have  a  sufficient  margin,  makes  the  coal  bill 
a  most'  serious  matter  with  all  consumers  not 
particularly  fortunate  in  their  financial  posi¬ 
tion.  The  trade  has  so  often  been  under  the 
harrow  that  we  are  sure  its  representatives 
will  recognize  the  evil  potentialities  of  a  high 
price  and  will  endeavor  to  secure  distribution 
on  a  lower  basis  as  soon*  as  it  can  be  arranged 
for. 
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Trade  Conditions  at  New  York. 

Anthracite  Receipts  Show  Recovery  from  Recent  Slump,  but  Still  Far  Below  Normal _ 

Steadiness  in  Bituminous  Market,  with  Spot  Demand  Continuing  at  Low  Ebb. 


The  anthracite  collieries  have  been  working  more 
steadily  this  week  than  in  either  of  the  two  preced¬ 
ing  weeks,  and  this  fact,  together  with  the  closing  of 
the  lake  season,  should  insure  heavier  receipts  at 
tidewater  for  a  few  days  at  least.  Next  week,  how¬ 
ever,  the  output  will  be  curtailed  by  the  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing  shutdown,  and  as  many  of  the  miners  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  make  this  a  three-day  holiday,  the  drop  in 
shipments  may  be  rather  pronounced. 

Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  consumers  are  un¬ 
usually  well  prepared  for  winter,  the  recent  curtail¬ 
ment  of  output  due  to  the  influenza  epidemic  and 
prolonged  peace  celebrations  would  be  very  disquiet¬ 
ing,  and  it  is  serious  enough  in  any  event.  As  shown 
by  figures  appearing  in  another  column,  the  October 
output  was  the  smallest  since  February,  with  the 
exception  of  September,  and  was  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  tons  below  the  August  produc¬ 
tion.  The  showing  for  the  first  half  of  November 
was  as  bad  or  worse,  and  a  fresh  outbreak  of  in¬ 
fluenza  is  reported  from  the  Wyoming  region. 

So  serious  is  the  situation  regarded  in  Washing¬ 
ton  that  arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  im¬ 
mediate  release  of  seven  thousand  anthracite  mine 
workers  now  in  training  camps  in  this  country.  This 
increase  in  the  labor  supply,  in  addition  to  the  men 
who  will  shortly  be  returning  to  the  coal  fields  from 
munition  works,  to  say  nothing  of  the  recovery  of 
those  who  have  been  sick,  may  result  in  a  sudden 
recovery  in  output  after  the  Thanksgiving  interrup¬ 
tion.  A  larger  working  force  will  tend  to  offset  the 
inclination  of  the  miners,  or  some  of  them,  to  go 
back  to  their  easy-going  habits  and  work  irregu¬ 
larly,  now  that  the  war  is  over  and  they  cannot  be 
accused  of  being  slackers. 

But  while  conditions  are  bad  from  the  standpoint 
of  supply,  it  is  a  fact  that  since  the  first  of  the 
month,  and  more  particularly  in  the  last  two  weeks, 
the  retail  demand  for  domestic  sizes  has  fallen  off 
sharply  and  the  wholesale  demand  has  reflected  the 
change  to  some  extent.  The  public  has  lost  its  fear 
of  a  coal  famine  to  quite  a  degree  with  the  return  of 
peace,  while  the  backward  season  has  also  had  the 
effect  of  keeping  down  demand. 

Householders  who  are  already  in  possession  of  a 
part  of  their  winter’s  supply  are  not  as  insistent 
as  they  were  a  few  weeks  ago  upon  early  delivery 
of  the  remainder.  Many  who  have  what  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  a  two-thirds  supply  in  their  cellars  figure 
that  if  the  winter  turns  out  to  be  as  mild  as  it 
now  promises  to  be,  they  will  not  have  to  buy  much 
more  coal.  Stove  and  egg  are  the  sizes  upon  which 
the  local  demand  centers  to  a  large  extent,  though 
some  dealers  could  also  use  more  chestnut. 

The  fixing  of  a  maximum  price  on  buckwheat  and 
the  smaller  sizes  is  a  matter  of  no  present  import¬ 
ance,  as  the  figure  established  (SO  cents  below  the 
price  of  pea)  is  far  above  the  prevailing  market 
prices  of  those  sizes.  Evidently  the  action  was  taken 
to  forestall  the  possibility  of  a  runaway  market 
during  the  winter. 

The  Bituminous  Trade. 

While  the  local  bituminous  market  remains  quiet, 
weakness  has  not  developed.  There  is  coal  availably 
for  spot  buyers  in  some  of  the  pools,  but  it  is  not 
being  pressed  for  sale  to  the  extent  of  unsettling 
prices.  Usually  the  shippers  offering  it  have  con¬ 
tracts  on  which  they  can  apply  the  tonnage  in  case 
it  is  not  readily  absorbed  by  the  transient  trade. 
There  has  been  so  much  interruption  to  mining  in 
recent  weeks  that  over-production  on  a  demoralizing 
scale  has  been  avoided.  The  railroads  have  been 
taking  fuel  coal  as  usual,  and  most  of  the  remaining 
tonnage  has  been  disposed  of  through  regular  chan¬ 
nels  without  comihg  on  the  market.  Had  production 
continued  on  the  same  heavy  basis  as  in  September 
there  might  have  been  a  different  story  to  tell,  and 
the  trade  is  wondering  what  will  happen  when  the 
output  is  again  strongly  on  the  upgrade. 

Price  changes  are.  bound  to  occur  during  the  next 
few  weeks,  for  the  arrangement  by  which  coal  is 


sold  at  a  flat  price  regardless  of  quality  is  too 
artificial  to  survive  a  return  to  competitive  condi¬ 
tions.  In  order  to  keep  moving,  the  lower  grades 
must  be  sold  at  concessions  from  the  prices  ruling 
on  better  qualities,  just  as  they  always  were  in 
normal  times.  But  unless  coal  is  so  distinctly  infer¬ 
ior. as  to  be  practically  unsalable  except  in  times  of 
acute  shortage,  a  small  reduction  is  all  that  is  to  be 
expected. 

Producers  contend  that  a  general  and  severe  de¬ 
cline  is  impossible  as  long  as  mining  costs  remain 
on  their  present  level.  Many  mines,  it  is  pointed 
out,  are  operating  on  a  very  narrow  margin  of  profit 
and  would  have  to  close  down  if  prices  are  re¬ 
duced  materially.  This  would  eliminate  enough  ton¬ 
nage  to  automatically  steady  the  market.  A  rela¬ 
tively  small  smount  of  coal  has  already  disappeared 
through  the  closing  of  wagon  mines,  whose  product 
is  no  longer  wanted  at  a  premium — and  without  the 
haulage  charge  many  of  them  cannot  operate.  A 
much  larger  tonnage  loss  would  be  brought  about  by 
a  drop  of  25  or  50  cents  from  the  present  Govern¬ 
ment  maximum. 

It  has  not  yet  been  demonstrated  with  any  cer¬ 
tainty  whether  or  not  the  resumption  on  a  full 
capacity  basis  of  certain  less  essential  industries 
which  have  been  restricted  as  to  their  supply  of  coal 
and  raw  materials  will  take  up  the  slack  caused  by 
the  slowing  down  of  war  industries.  At  line  points 
a  certain  amount  of  new  demand  has  sprung  up 
from  cement  mills  and  other  plants  formerly  on  a 
curtailed  basis  of  consumption,  but  in  seaboard  ter¬ 
ritory  most  of  the  non-essentials  took  up  war  work, 
so  that  there  are  very  few  idle  or  partly  idle  fac¬ 
tories.  It  is  largely  a  question  of  converting  them 
from  one  line  of  work  to  another,  and  in  most  cases 
the  effect  on  coal  consumption  will  not  be  great  one 
way  or  the  other,  at  least  for  the  time  being. 

As  is  well  known,  most  consumers  are  heavily 
stocked,  particularly  in  New  England,  and  as  the 
local  market  takes  its  tone  largely  from  conditions 
Down  East,  the  prevailing  condition  here  is  one 
of  dullness.  At  the  same  time,  trade  buyers  looking 
for  good  grades  of  low-volatile  coal  on  contract  run¬ 
ning  to  April  1  find  that  many  operators  are  not  in 
a  position  to  take  on  extra  business. 


Coal  Tonnage  of  New  York  Harbor. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  number  .of 
cars  of  anthracite  and  bituminous  handled  over  all 
the  railroad  coal  piers  in  New  York  Harbor  for 
several  weeks  past,  as  reported  by  the  Director  of 
Tidewater  Coal  Traffic: 


Week  of 

September  19-25  . 

September  26-October  2 

October  3-9  . 

October  10-16  . 

October  17-23  . 

October  24-30  . 

October  31-November  6, 

November  7-13  . 

November  14-20 . 


Anthracite. 

Bituminous. 

.  6,686 

7,131 

.  6,820 

7,586 

.  6,047 

5,705 

.  6,072 

6.499 

.  5,509 

6,404 

.  6,377 

6.316 

.  5,378 

6,427 

.  4,193 

5,615 

.  5,413 

6,337 

A  fine  record  has  been  made  by  the  war  relief  or¬ 
ganizations,  but  would  it  not  be  in  order  to  urge 
that  in  any  future  hostilities,  large  or  small,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  provide  all  that  is  required?  Surely  the  best 
of  care  for  our  soldiers  is  but  their  just  due  and  no 
part  of  that  care  should  depend  upon  charity.  There 
is  no  more  reason  why  the  Salvation  Army  should 
have  to  supply  doughnuts  than  there  is  for  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  to  supply  shoes,  or  the  Jewish 
Society  to  supply  hats.  We  suppose  the  original  idea 
was  that  certain  ministrations  could  best  be  carried 
by  women  who  could  not  be  enrolled  in  the  army, 
but  now  that  both  the  army  and  the  navy  include 
many  women  on  their  rosters  why  not  put  all  the 
relief  workers  directly  under  the  guidance  of  Uncle 
Sam  ? 


Boston  Trade  Conditions. 


Inquiries  for  Bituminous  Most  Infrequent — 
Changes  in  Prices  Looked  For. 

The  general  coal  situation  in  New  England  shows 
no  material  change  from  last  week.  The  bituminous 
consuming  trade  is  so  well  stocked  that  inquiries 
are  most  infrequent.  Production  is  falling  off  and 
New  England  shippers  are  loath  to  get  much  ton¬ 
nage  en  route  without  some  visible  disposal  outlet: 
which  conditions  have  a  tendency  to  reduce  receipts. 

Tidewater  shipments  at  present  rates  of  freight, 
etc.,  without  taking  into  consideration  possible  de¬ 
murrage  accruals,  would  cost  at  Lowell,  Mass.,  for 
instance,  about  $9.71  per  ton,  while  rail  shipments 
to  the  same  point  would  cost  about  $7.32  per  ton— 
a  differential  in  favor  of  all-rail  coal  of  about  $2.39 
per  ton.  Thus  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  as  long 
as  demand  in  the  aggregate  is  very  light,  coal  from 
New  England  tide  depots  is  not  being  called  for; 
establishing  good  reasons  for  the  consumers’  pre¬ 
ference  for  rail  coal,  and  consequently,  equally  good 
reasons  why  shippers  should  not  exert  themselves 
to  bring  tide  coal  to  this  market. 

Further,  with  reference  to  tide  shipments,  which 
are  now  being  handled  through  the  medium  of 
steamers  of  approximately  3,000  tons  carrying  ca¬ 
pacity;  it  seems  the  style  of  construction  of  such 
steamers  has  a  decided  bearing  upon  their  efficiency. 
Steamers,  formerly  used  in  this  service  were  specially 
built  and  admirably  fitted  for  the  coal  carrying 
trade ;  loading  and  discharging  being  accomplished 
with  a  minimum  expenditure  of  time  and  labor. 

Steamers  now  being  used  lack  much  of  the  efficiency 
of  the  old  colliers,  and  though  some  of  them,  es¬ 
pecially  the  lake  built  boats,  answer  their  purpose 
very  well,  others  are  extremely  unwieldy  and  pro¬ 
ductive  of  much  unnecessary  expense.  It  is  con¬ 
tended  that,  in  justice  to  receivers  of  coal  by  these 
steamers,  a  rate  of  freight  and  demurrage  should 
be  established  which  would  at  least  equalize  the  cost; 
in  other  words,  the  steamers  of  the  various  types 
of  construction  should  be  classified  as  to  applicable 
rate  of  freight  and  demurrage  with  reference  to 
their  comparative  efficiency. 


Steamer  Chartering  Not  Very  Active. 

Chartering  of  steamers  for  coastwise  trade  is  not 
at  all  active.  It  is  understood  about  17  of  those 
available  this  week  still  remain  to  be  allocated.  The 
tendency,  therefore,  will  be  toward  the  withdrawal 
of  such  surplus  tonnage,  and  placement  of  it  in 
other  service. 


a  uriuer  prices  oi  uituminous  are  being'  discussed. 
A  decrease  in  price  because  of  supply  and  demand 
conditions  is  looked  for  in  some  quarters,  but  when 
the  matter  is  fairly  viewed  it  seems  highly  improb¬ 
able  any  reduction  will  occur  for  the  present.  The 
Fuel  Administration  fixed  the  prices  now  in  effect 
with  the  intention  of  making  them  fair  for  all  con¬ 
cerned  fiom  the  producer  to  the  consumer. 

If  the  mines  are  now  being  operated  at  a  mini¬ 
mum  profit,  if  the  fixed  transportation  rates  are  en¬ 
tirely  equitable,  and  if  the  margins  of  jobbers  and 
others  interested  are  also  at  a  reasonable  margin, 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  just  Where  a  cut  can  be 
made  anywhere  along  the  line  to  reduce  the  price 
and  still  maintain  a  just  standard  of  compensation 
to  all  interested  in  the  handling.  Surely  the  mine  values 
cannot  be  disturbed,  and  this  leaves  the  burden  upon 
transportation,  particularly  by  water.  But,  in  this 
connection  it  is  understood  the  Government  is  only 
about  making  both  ends  meet  in  the  operation  of 
steamers  under  its  requisition  and  control. 

T  he  New  England  Fuel  Administration  having  re¬ 
cently  exhibited  some  desire  of  relinquishing  its 
conti  ol  of  the  fuel  situation,  it  has  been  suggested 
that  inasmuch  as  a  vast  amount  of  data  must 
necessarily  have  been  collected,  the  publication  or 
distribution  of  such  information  for  the  benefit  of 
the  coal  trade  and  the  public  generally  would  per¬ 
haps  be  of  material  assistance  in  the  future  develop¬ 
ment  and  handling  of  the  trade. 
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The  anthracite  situation  may  be  said  to  be  slightly 
improved,  and  it  is  understood  some  communities 
have  been  entirely  supplied  with  their  two-thirds 
allotment  and  application  made  to  the  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istration  for  permission  to  begin  deliveries  »of  the 
remaining  one-third.  As  suggested  this  is  not  true 
in  all  localities,  and  many  towns  are  still  without 
sufficient  supplies  for  current  needs. 

The  unusually  mild  weather  which  has  prevailed 
so  far  has  undoubtedly  had  much  to  do  with  help¬ 
ing  out  the  anthracite  situation.  Ordinarily  at  this 
season,  all  forms  of  heating  apparatus  would  be  in 
use,  and  the  consumption  of  coal  going  on  at  full 
blast,  but  this  year  many  householders  have  not 
found  it  necessary  to  start  their  furnaces  so  far, 
and  those  who  have  started  them  have  been  able  to 
get  along  with  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  fuel. 


Conditions  at  Pittsburgh. 


Coal  in  Plentiful  Supply,  but  Government 
Prices  Hold. 

Coal  production  in  this  district  during  the  week 
has  been  far  below  the  normal  amount  produced 
during  the  past  few  weeks,  and  away  below  normal 
tonnage  of  other  years.  Two  causes  contributed  to 
the  lowering  of  production.  One  was  the  recur¬ 
rence  of  the  influenza  epidemic.  At  Monongahela 
City,  Belle  Vernon,  Beaver  and  other  towns  in  the 
district  where  mining  is  one  of  the  chief  industries, 
the  disease  has  shown  a  decided  increase  during  the 
week. 

Another  cause  was  the  lack  of  men.  There  has 
been  a.  shortage  of  men  for  some  time,  all  of  which 
has  been  chronicled  from  week  to  week.  During  the 
present  week,  however,  there  has  been  a  further  de¬ 
pletion  of  forces  and  in  some  instances  operating  of¬ 
ficials  have  been  on  the  hunt  for  miners  to  take  the 
place  of  men  who  have  left.  These  were  the  prin¬ 
cipal  factors  in  cutting  the  production.  Car  supply 
lias  been  more  than  sufficient.  With  the  two  causes 
mentioned  lessening  the  tonnage  there  has  been  no 
compl&int  in  any  way  about  cars.  Lake  shipments, 
of  course,  have  stopped,  and  the  coal  that  formerly 
\yenf  there  has  been  diverted  to  all-rail  consumption. 

Aside  from  the  direct  production  conditions,  two 
disturbing  factors  have  appeared  in  the  trade  in  the 
district  during  the  week.  One  is  the  removal  of  the 
priority  order  and  the  other  is  the  coming  alteration 
of  the  distributing  zones  in  this  section,  intimation 
of  which  has  been  had  from  the  Fuel  Administra- 
tiorf.  Now  that  the  priority  order  has  been  abro¬ 
gated,  some  of  the  industries  which  were  given  prior 
shipments  must  take  their  chances  with  others  in 
getting  their  fuel  supplies,  and  it  means  more  direct 
dealing  between  consumer  and  operator  without  Fed¬ 
eral  control. 

Proposed  Zone  Changes. 

The  proposed  alteration  of  the  distribution  zones 
is  causing  more  than  a  little  comment  and  specula¬ 
tion.  Pittsburgh  district  operators  need  not  feel  so 
apprehensive  of  the  change  hurting  them  as  do  op¬ 
erators  of  surrounding  districts  where  the  coal  is 
not  of  such  good  quality  as  Pittsburgh  coal. 

Coupled  with  the  priority  order  abrogation,  the 
order  of  the  District  Fuel  Administrator  removing 
the  restrictions  on  storage  of  coal,  will  mean  that 
those  of  the  industries  in  the  district  that  have  not  yet 
secured  the  full  supply  of  fuel  they  need  to  be  on 
the  safe  side  during  the  winter  weather  will  have 
little  difficulty  in  getting  their  wants  supplied. 

The  discussion  of  the  question  of  prices  continues 
in  the  surrounding  districts,  but  to  quote  a  trite 
phrase,  “It’s  all  up  in  the  air”  as  yet,  with  nothing 
tangible  heard.  Insofar  as  the  Pittsburgh  district 
is  concerned  there  is  little  being  said  on  this  subject, 
because  operators,  as  a  rule,  have  little  to  complain 
of  in  this  regard. 

\\  hile  discussion  of  reconstruction  is  heard,  no 
definite  action  has  been  taken,  although  there  is  an 
undercurrent  of  feeling  that  the  operators  should 
get  together  and  go  over  the  matter,  and  adopt 
some  policy,  or  platform  from  which  they  will  work 
when  active  reconstruction  begins. 


Conditions  at  Cincinnati. 


Peculiar  Idea  That  Prices  Will  Break  and 
Buyers  Hold  Off  in  Anticipation. 

The  continuous  warm  weather  that  we  have  been 
having  up  to  this  week  has  caused  a  congestion  in 
the  bituminous  market  that  bids  fair  to  become  a 
very  serious  problem.  The  trade  positively  will  not 
buy  any  more  coal  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are 
stocked  up  for  the  time  being  and  in  all  the  out¬ 
lying  districts  it  has  been  worded  about  that  the 
Fuel  Administration  at  Washington  is  about  ready 
to  abdicate  and  just  as  soon  as  it  does  they  figure 
that  the  bottom  will  fall  out  of  the  market  and  that 
they  can  get  all  the  coal  that  they  want  for  about 
half  of  the  present  price.  This  is  the  main  reason 
for  the  present  soft  condition  of  the  market. 

Practically  all  of  the  large  operators  and  sales 
agencies  have  their  salesmen  out  for  the  past  week 
and  reports  are  such  as  not  to  cause  any  visible 
excitement  regarding  large  sales  or  big  contracts 
signed.  No  one  is  going  to  buy  coal  or  contract  for 
their  supply  when  they  feel  that  they  will  be  able  to 
get  it  at  about  half  the  price  at  a  later  date. 

Need  for  Fixing  of  Minimum  Price. 

The  influenza  has  left  practically  all  the  coal  pro¬ 
ducing  districts  and  with  the  labor  conditions  in  bet¬ 
ter  shape  and  car  supply  normal  the  operators  are  in 
position  to  turn  out  about  80  per  cent,  normal  load¬ 
ing,  but  the  drop  in  sales  has  slowed  the  market 
until  it  is  sagg.ng.  We  know  of  several  large  con¬ 
cerns  who  use  a  large  quantity  of  coal  per  week  and 
have  heard  that  the  purchasing  agents  of  the  rail¬ 
roads  are  holding  off  from  buying,  waiting  for  the 
“break”  that  is  bound  to  come  if  an  outlet  is  not 
found  for  the  coal  now  being  mined.  It  just  goes 
to  show  that  a  minimum  price  should  have  been 
established  on  coal  when  the  Government  set  the 
prices.  This  would  have  operated  to  protect  the 
large  operators  who  are  more  capable  of  holding 
the  price  to  a  maximum  than  are  the  smaller  ones 
who  w'hen  in  a  tight  place  have  to  get  out  and 
have  “bargain  days”  and  sell  coal  a  little  cheaper  so 
that  they  can  get  rid  of  their  coal  and  keep  their 
mines  operating.  The  critical  point  is  very  near  and 
in  the  next  day  or  so  we  will  know  whether  the 
market  is  going  to  hold  firm  or  go  to  pieces. 

With  everyone  looking  for  the  Lake  season  to 
run  until  about  December  15,  it  came  as  a  distinct 
surprise  to  receive  notice  that  all  shipments  to  lake 
would  cease  in  all  fields  effective  November  18.  From 
all  we  hear  it  seems  that  sufficient  coal  has  been 
sent  to  the  Northwest  and  that  the  boat  people  want 
to  get  the  last  cargoes  across  to  the  docks  and  un¬ 
loaded  before  heavy  ice  appears  as  it  seems  several 
boats  were  lost  last  year  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
were  loaded  and  sent  out  during  cold  weather  and 
were  caught  in  the  ice. 

Much  Congestion  on  the  C.  &  O. 

The  various  coal  railroads  have  been  so  heavily 
loaded  with  Government  freight  that  they  are  just 
about  up  against  it,  and  it  seems  that  the  C.  &  O. 
is  in  the  worst  shape  due  principally  to  the  fact 
that  they  handle  such  a  large  eastbound  ton¬ 
nage  to  Newport  News.  Owing  to  bad  congestions 
on  their  line  last  week  they  were  forced  to  embargo 
all  shipments  of  coal  eastbound  when  originating  in 
Kanawha  District  excepting  railroad  fuel  and  when 
they  were  unable  to  clear  up  the  congestion  they  even 
shut  off  railroad  fuel.  So  you  can  readily  see  that 
when  the  large  lake  tonnage  is  shut  off  and  thrown 
on  the  market  and  when  the  coal  from  the  Kanawha 
District  of  the  C.  &-  O.  that  has  been  principally 
moving  East  is  thrown  on  the  western  market  that 
it  is  bound  to  cause  an  acute  congestion. 

A  little  help  came  to  some  of  the  sales  people  last 
week  when  the  Fuel  Administrator  of  Ohio  revoked 
all  restrictions  on  storage  of  coal  by  power  plants, 
and  at  the  same  time  stated  that  there  would  be  no 
curtailment  of  coal  for  industrial  plants  for  the  com¬ 
ing  winter. 

Cincinnati  will  start  the  winter  with  90  per  cent, 
of  the  normal  supply  in  the  consumers’  bins.  Deal¬ 
ers  unite  in  saying  that  the  Queen  City  is  one  of 
the  most  fortunate  places  in  America  because  of 


the  fact  that  she  can  draw  her  supply  of  coal  by 
means  of  both  rail  and  river  and  all  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  fleets  arriving  by  water  were  helping  to  bring 
out  the  self  satisfying  conditions  that  now  exist 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Fuel  Administration 
at  Washington  will  hearken  to  the  cries  that  are 
now  being  sent  up  by  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky 
operators  and  lift  restrictions  that  now  keep  this  coal 
out  of  Indiana  and  a  portion  of  Ohio  except  that 
which  goes  in  on  special  permits. 


Buffalo  Trade  Conditions. 

Bituminous  Market  Well  Supplied,  but 
Anthracite  Continues  Short. 

The  bituminous -market  is  prettty  soft.  Coal  has 
come  in  sight  of  late  faster  than  consumers  are  call¬ 
ing  for  it  and  the  spectacle  of  a  return  of  salesmen 
on  the  road  will  be  seen  before  long,  if  the  surplus 
becomes  large,  as  seems  to  be  the  expectation.  At 
the  same  time,  it  must  be  said  that  consumers  are 
not  buying  as  much  coal  just  now  as  they  are  using. 
They  do  not  believe  that  the  market  will  hold  up 
very  long  and  some  of  them  had  laid  in  pretty  good 
reserve  supplies,  which  they  are  now  bent  on  re¬ 
ducing. 

The  surplus  in  Canada  has  hurt  the  trade  here 
seriously.  It  was  so  great  at  one  time  that  all  the 
jobbers  here  who  could  be  spared  were  in  Toronto 
trying  to  dispose  of  the  coal  that  was  stuck  there. 
The  amount  has  been  reduced  materially,  but  Can¬ 
ada  will  not  want  much  more  for  quite  a  while  yet. 
There  is  no  complaint  of  cars.  If  it  was  not  easy 
to  get  cars  it  would  not  have  been  possible  to  move 
more  coal  than  was  wanted,  for  the  consumption  has 
been  large  and  it  is  bound  to  continue  so.  The 
dropping  of  war  orders  will  create  a  disturbance  of 
some  size  at  the  outset,  but  all  the  workers  and  all 
the  factories  are  wanted  in  peaceful  occupations  and 
they  will  be  there  as  soon  as  the  change  can  be  made. 

The  jobbers  are  feeling  pretty  well.  In  fact,  they 
brightened  up  noticeably  on  the  receipt  of  the  first 
wire  from  an  operator  offering  them  coal.  That 
settled  it !  The  operators  were  going  to  need  them 
again  and  were  not  bashful  in  asking  help.  It  has 
been  a  long  wait,  but  it  is  felt  by  everybody  that 
the  period  of  idleness  is  about  over.  At  the  same 
time,  it  means  a  slower  bituminous  market  and 
maybe  a  lot  of  hard  work  to  get  the  consumer  ready 
to  buy  again.  As  a  rule,  the  consumer  feels  that 
he  is  going  to  control  the  market  again  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent  and  so  is  not  inclined  to  buy  of 
everybody  in  the  way  that  has  been  the  rule  so  long. 

One  reason  for  the  slow  buying  is  that  a  large 
amount  of  coal  is  offering  that  is  not  of  very  good 
quality.  Some  of  it  so  poor  that  nobody  will  touch 
it.  The  shipper  took  his  venture  too  late  and  got 
caught;  the  time  when  that  stuff  would  sell  is  past. 

The  anthracite  supply  is  not  good,  but  mainly, 
as  the  shipper  still  maintains,  because  the  demand 
is  far  in  excess  of  the  needs.  If  consumers  would 
ask  for  coal  as  they  used  to  there  would  be  enough. 
Quite  a  large  amount  has  been  sold  in  Canada  that 
cannot  as  yet  be  delivered  and  the  buyers  are  mak¬ 
ing  trouble  about  it.  Canada  is  still  buying  sub¬ 
stitutes  and  considerable  coke  in  sizes  is  selling 
here  yet. 

The  lake  trade  is  brisk  yet,  the  week’s  amount  of 
156,200  tons  being  the  largest  of  the  season.  Clear¬ 
ances  were  79,700  tons  for  Duluth-Superior,  17,400 
tons  for  I-ort  William,  17,000  tons  for  Sheboygan, 
16,000  tons  for  Milwaukee,  15,500  tons  for  Chicago, 
6,000  tons  for  Green  Bay,  2,800  tons  for  Hancock, 
1,000  tons  for  Depere  and  800  tons  for  St.  Ignace. 

The  War  Resources  Committee  of  the  Merchants 
Association  of  New  York,  of  which  Edward  E. 
Loomis,  president  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  RR.  Co.,  was 
recently  elected  chairman,  was  organized  some  time 
ago  as  an  unofficial  advisory  agency  of  the  Regional 
Advisor  of  the  War  Industries  Board  for  this  region. 
With  the  end  of  the  war  the  chief  reason  for  the 
creation  of  this  committee  has  been  eliminated,  but 
it  is  st-11  possible  that  it  will  prove  to  be  of  valuable 
service  during  the  reconstruction  period.  This  will 
Hot  be  known  definitely,  however,  until  plans  for 
reconstruction  are  more  definitely  formulated. 
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Situation  at  Philadelphia. 

Dealers  Are  Badly  in  Need  of  Anthracite — 
Little  Change  in  Bituminous. 

The  production  at  the  mines  was  considerably  off 
the  past  week,  due  to  much  idleness  incident  to  the 
celebration  of  the  end  of  the  war.  Many  operations 
were  able  to  produce  only  50  per  cent,  of  their  nor¬ 
mal  output.  Inasmuch  as  the  local  market  has  not 
as  yet  recovered  from  the  falling  off  in  shipments 
due  to  the  epidemic,  the  local  dealers  have  been  in 
extremely  pressing  need  for  coal.  Quite  a  number 
report  they  have  not  received  a  car  of  nut  coal  for 
a  week  or  more,  yet  the  greater  bulk  of  the  new 
orders  they  receive  from  consumers  are  for  this 
size  and  stove.  The  dealers  continue  to  receive 
promises  from  the  shippers  that  the  shipment  of 
these  much  wanted  sizes  is  bound  to  be  better  be¬ 
fore  the  first  of  the  year.  They  are  warned  never¬ 
theless  that  the  trade  cannot  expect  to  use  these 
two  sizes  exclusively. 

The  demand  for  pea  has  picked  up  at  this  time, 
which  is  but  natural  for  the  season  and  there  is  not 
really  much  of  this  size  on  hand,  but  it  has  been 
taken  mostly  by  the  regular  and  short  lot  consumers 
of  this  size.  In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  dealers 
to  induce  their  customers  to  take  a  mixture  of  pea 
and  egg  it  is  only  in  rare  instances  that  this  has 
been  taken  in  and  then  only  in  small  quantities  to  tide 
them  over  until  they  can  get  some  of  their  favorite 
size. 

Little  Complaint  of  New  Prices. 

Retailers  are  hearing  quite  a  little  complaint  on 
account  of  the  new  prices.  This  is  especially  the 
case  with  those  people  who  while  not  needing  coal 
now,  having  received  two-thirds  of  their  allotment, 
are  complaining  at  the  prospect  of  paying  greatly 
increased  prices  on  coal  ordered  last  April  and  May. 
Some  have  even  complained  to  the  fuel  authorities, 
but  the  invariable  answer  has  been  that  all  orders 
were  taken  subject  to  the  price  in  effect  when  de¬ 
livery  is  made.  The  dealers  in  their  own  defense 
are  kept  busy  explaining  to  their  patrons  that  the 
$1.05  added  to  the  retail  price  in  no  way  represents 
any  additional  profit  to  them,  it  simply  being  the 
increase  in  the  wholesale  prices  to  meet  the  in¬ 
creased  wage  schedule  as  allowed  the  miners.  There 
is  a  general  feeling  among  the  dealers  that  they 
should  be  allowed  some  increase  for  the  very  rea¬ 
son  that  the  increased  mine  prices  mean  a  greatly 
increased  investment  in  their  business,  and  they 
have  contended  for  months  past  that  the  present 
gross  margin  as  allowed  (by  the  Fuel  Administration 
is  in  many  instances  insufficient  to  meet  the  cost  of 
operation  and  a  fair  return  on  the  capital  invested 
in  their  business. 

There  seems  to  be  a  general  feeling  among  the  offi¬ 
cials  of  the  mining  companies  that  there  will  be  little 
difficulty  in  meeting  the  coal  situation  this  winter. 
While  they  point  out  that  every  one  will  not  be  able 
to  get  the  size  of  coal  they  need,  yet  there  will  be 
sufficient  Coal  of  one  kind  or  another  to  avert  troubles 
similar  to  those  of  last  winter.  This  opinion  is  also 
strengthened  by  the  practical  ending  of  the  war,  as 
with  men  soon  released  from  the  army  there  is  little 
likelihood  that  the  mines  will  suffer  any  further  de¬ 
crease  in  the  labor  supply. 

No  Activity  in  Steam  Trade. 

There  is  no  activity  in  the  steam  coals.  The  situa¬ 
tion  as  it  now  stands  is  that  the  huge'  piles  of  steam 
coal  which  are  ordinarily  in  the  storage  yards  at 
this  time  of  year  are  now  stacked  right  up  along¬ 
side  of  the  boiler-houses.  As  a  consequence  many 
users  are  reluctant  to  take  in  very  heavy  shipments 
of  the  sizes  under  buckwheat.  This  latter  size  is 
being  taken  about  as  fast  as  produced,  although  no 
anxiety  is  shown  by  consumers  to  urge  shipments  of 
it. 

The  bituminous  situation  is  little  changed.  All 
consumers  are  well  taken  care  of  and  in  quite  a 
few  instances  shippers  have  received  cancellations  of 
orders.  This  has  made  it  necessary  in  some  instances 
to  use  salesmen  to  place  some  tonnage.  They  are 
looking  up  the  trade  who  formerly  carried  small 


stocks,  such  as  retail  coal  dealers,  who  discarded 
the  sale  of  bituminous  when  it  became  scarce. 

There  is  quite  a  little  talk  in  the  trade  as  to  the 
situation  of  the  bituminous  trade  with  the  signing 
of  a  peace  pact,  at  which  time  the  control  of  the 
Fuel -Administration  ceases.  The  move  of  some  in¬ 
terests  to  have  this  control  continued  for  some 
months  after  that  time  is  considered  good  to  pre¬ 
vent  any  reaction  due  to  a  sudden  change  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  production  and  distribution.  All  are  agreed 
that  the  country  faces  a  number  of  years  of  indus¬ 
trial  activity  and  that  the  coal  industry  should  be 
kept  from  any  prospect  of  a  price  war  incident  to 
the  many  small  and  inadequate  mining  operations 
that  have  only  been  made  possible  by  the  needs  of  a 
nation  at  war. 


West  Virginia  Conditions. 


Greatly  Improved  Car  Supply  Brings  Joy  to 
Operators  in  Fairmont  Region. 

Charleston,  W.  Va.,  Nov.  21. — While  conditions 
in  the  West  Virginia  coal  fields  are  returning  to 
normal  insofar  as  health  conditions  and  car  sup¬ 
ply  is  concerned,  yet  at  the  outset  of  November 
they  were  not  conducive  to  an  increased  produc¬ 
tion.  Loss  was  being  sustained  all  along  the  line 
with  the  exception  of  the  Fairmont  region,  where, 
with  an  excellent  car  supply,  the  mines  were  able 
to  get  out  more  coal  than  at  any  time  in  recent 
months. 

Influenza  is  disappearing  rapidly  from  most 
communities,  yet  there  are  certain  mining  centers 
where  the  disease  still  hangs  on  and  also  where 
it  has  just  appeared,  affecting  the  man  power  of 
the  mines  to  a  very  considerable  extent  even  yet. 
With  an  improved  car  service  it  is  regarded  as 
certain  that  production  increases  may  be  looked 
for  during  November. 

There  was  an  upward  trend  to  production  in 
the  Fairmont  region  not  only  during  the  week 
ending  November  9,  but  at  the  beginning  of  last 
week,  there  having  been  a  very  pronounced  im¬ 
provement  in  the  car  service,  due  in  large  part  to 
the  use  of  more  motive  power.  Throughout  the 
period  mentioned  there  was  an  adequate  car  sup¬ 
ply  and  on  the  12th  the  supply  was  such  that 
every  one  of  the  178  mines  reporting  was  able  to 
mine  and  load  to  their  capacity,  it  being  one  of 
the  most  satisfactory  days  of  the  present  year. 

Pocahontas  Output  Low. 

The  output  in  the  Pocahontas  and  Tug  River 
fields  at  the  beginning  of  November  \yas  at  as 
low  an  ebb  as  it  has  been  at  any  time  in  the  last 
six  months,  only  412,000  tons,  as  compared  with 
464,000  tons  the  mines  were  producing  per  week 
at  the  middle  of  October.  An  output  of  2,000,000 
tons  is  the  goal  for  November,  but  the  two 
regions  are  not  up  to  the  same  mark  they  had. 
reached  this  time  last  month. 

Wrong  classification  of  certain  mines  would 
indicate  that  there  had  been  a  decrease  in  the 
New  River  District  during  the  week  ending 
November  9  of  1,499  tons,  when  as  a  matter  of 
fact  the  total  output  of  128,260  gross  tons  repre¬ 
sents  an  increase.  So  many  unfavorable  condi¬ 
tions  had  to  be  overcome,  that  the  output  as 
above  given  is  very  encouraging.  For  instance, 
influenza  has  cut  production  at  least  15  per  cent. 
While  the  epidemic  has  abated  somewhat,  yet  it 
has  appeared  in  entirely  new  sections,  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  it  has  been  impossible  to  secure  the  full 
man  power  of  the  district.  Absences  from  the 
mines  because  of  an  election  and  premature  peace 
celebrations  the  same  week  also  affected  opera¬ 
tions. 

A  decrease  of  2,087  gross  tons  in  the  Winding 
Gulf  district  during  the  first  week  in  November  is 
not  considered  discouraging  in  view  of  adverse 
conditions  which  had  to  be  overcome  in  that  sec¬ 
tion,  such  as  sickness  among  the  miners  due  to 
influenza,  inability  to  obtain  sufficient  power  and 
absences  from  the  mine  on  election  day.  It  is 
regarded  as  certain,  however,  that  increased  pro¬ 
duction  may  be  looked  for. 


Situation  at  Columbus. 


Weakness  Still  Characterizes  the  Market — 
"Lake  Trade  Practically  Over. 

Weakness  still  characterizes  the  coal  trade  in 
central  Ohio.  This  is  especially  noticeable  in  mine- 
run  and  screenings.  Lump  and  other  prepared  sizes 
show  practically  no  weakness,  and  there  is  a  con¬ 
tinued  demand  for  those  grades.  The  weakness  in 
the  small  sizes  is  not  sufficient  to-  demoralize  the 
market,  although  some  cases  of  underselling  the 
Government  levels  are  reported.  The  tone  of  the 
market  is  not  as  good  as  formerly  and  the  prospects 
are  not  very  bright. 

Steam  trade  is  slow  in  every  community.  It  is 
believed  that  most  of  the  larger  consumers  have 
surplus  stock  to  last  from  five  weeks  to  even  six 
months.  Thus  with  the  closing  of  hostilities  there 
was  a  sudden  slump  and  steam  sizes  on  the  market 
went  begging. 

Domestic  trade  is  rather  quiet,  due  largely  to  the 
warm  weather  which  has  prevailed.  And  conse¬ 
quently  dealers  have  not  been  as  busy  as  usual. 
Their  stocks  are  unusually  large  and  they  are  in  a 
position  to  fill  orders  promptly.  Mine-run  is  a 
large  part  of  their  stocks  and  they  are  not  buying 
that  grade.  Some  of  the  dealers  are  in  the  market 
for  the  fancy  grades,  such  as  ,New  River  and  West 
Virginia  splints.  Pocahontas,  can  not  be  obtained 
at  all,  but  there  is  a  movement  on  foot ,  to  have  a 
small  supply  zoned  into  this  locality. 

Domestic  prices  are  still  firm  at  the  levels  which 
have  maintained  for  several  weeks  and  there  is  no 
cutting  reported  in  any  locality.  Anthracite  is  prac¬ 
tically  out  of  the  market.  Domestic  coke  now  sells 
at  $12.  New  River  lump  and  egg  are  quoted  at 
$6.75  and  mine-run  at  $6.50.  Splints,  prepared  sizes 
sell  at  $6.40  and  mine-run  at  $6.15.  Pomeroy  Bend 
lump  and  egg  are  rather  storing  at  $6.  Thick  vein 
Hocking  lump  sells  at  $5.75,  and  thin  vein  Hocking 
prices  are  about  the  same. 

Production  Still  Short. 

Production  is  still  rather  short  in  all  of  the  pro¬ 
ducing  fields  of  Ohio.  The  car  supply  on  the  H.  V. 
Rwy.  has  been  almost  100  per  cent  and  a  better  car 
supply  is  reported  from  other  producing  districts. 
In  eastern  Ohio  the  output  has  been  about  55  per 
cent  of  normal  and  the  same  figures  are  reported 
from  Crooksville  and  Cambridge  fields.  In  the 
Pomeroy  Bend  field  it  has  been  about  65  to  70  per 
cent.  The  Hocking  Valley  is  producing  close  to  70 
per  cent.  Production  in  West  Virginia  is  seriously 
cut  by  the  influenza  epidemic. 

Lake  trade  is  now  practically  over.  The  last  of 
the  shipments  were  made  from  the  mines  last  week, 
with  the  exception  of  one  large  concern,  which  has 
its  own  vessels.  It  is  believed  that  only  a  few 
cargoes  will  leave  the  lower  lake  ports  after  No¬ 
vember  23.  Reports  from  the  Northwest  section 
show  that  the  coal  reserves  are  sufficient  for  the 
winter,  and  that  there  is  no  probability  of  shortage. 
The  lake  trade  generally  has  been  unusually  active 
and  it  was  due  to  the  strenuous  efforts  of  shippers 
that  the  large  tonnage  was  secured.  The  vessel 
movement  has  been  more  efficient  than  ever  before. 


Trade  at  Detroit. 

Caution  Shown  Towards  Adding  to  Stocks— 
Coal  in  Liberal  Supply. 

Efforts  directed  toward  reduction  of  stocks  on 
hand  seem  to  have  superseded  the  recent  scheming 
by  buyers  to  obtain  more  coal.  In  both  the  domestic 
and  steam  trade  in  Detroit,  there  is  apparently  de¬ 
veloping  a  tendency  toward  caution  in  adding  to 
stocks  of  bituminous,  either  for  distribution  or  for 
consumption  and  storage. 

The  direct  effect  is  a  shortening  of  demand  and 
diminished  buying,  with  curtailment  of  shipments 
and  a  generally  easier  tone  than  characterized  the 
local  market  a  month  ago.  Jobbers  are  now  finding 
it  necessary  to  revert  to  tactics  of  salesmen  to  move 
stock  instead  of  employing  diplomacy  in  distribution 
of  their  available  supply. 
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The  market’s  altered  condition  is  said  to  be 
brought  about  by  a  rather  too  liberal  supply  of  coal 
in  the  hands  of  both  the  large  steam  coal  users  and 
the  retailers.  With  restoration  of  peace  seemingly 
at  hand,  some  of  the  large  consumers  of  steam 
coal  are  said  to  be  counting  on  a  reversion  of  the 
market  to  somethingylike  conditions  before  the  war 
with  an  early  elimination  of  the  Fuel  Administration 
and  the  zone  regulations  that  now  prevent  their 
getting  coal  from  the  districts  that  formerly  sup¬ 
plied  them. 

Weather  conditions  have  been  an  important  factor 
is  creating  a  less  active  market  for  domestic  coal. 
Early  temperatures  through  October  and  the  absence 
of  any  cold  weather  so  far  through  November  have 
encouraged  among  household  consumers  a  feeling 
that  very  likely  this  is  to  be  an  open  winter. 

Illinois  and  Indiana  Coal  Eases  Situation. 

Among  some  of  the  jobbers  and  wholesalers  there 
seems  a  belief  that  the  easing  off  in  business  should 
be  attributed  to  the  heavy  movement  into  Detroit 
of  coal  from  Illinois  and  Indiana.  It  is  said  much 
of  this  coal  has  gone  into  stock  piles  of  manufactur¬ 
ing  plants  and  into  yard  supplies  of  the  retailers, 
while  the  latter  also,  are  in  some  cases,  carrying  a 
larger  amount  of  mine-run  than  they  believe  is 
necessary,  or  desirable. 

To  obtain  a  liberal  supply  of  anthracite  in  October, 
larger  shipments  were  permitted  than  the  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration  had  scheduled  for  that  month.  This 
will  be  compensated  for,  dealers  say,  by  a  smaller 
movement  this  month  and  in  December  than  was 
originally  planned.  The  supply  on  hand  is  not  very 
large.  Distribution  has  progressed  among  most  of 
the  base  burner  users  and  to  many  of  the  hot  air 
furnace  owners,  though  a  further  allowance  will  bq 
necessary  to  complete  the  allotment  of  most  of  these 
consumers. 


Conditions  at  Cleveland. 


Despite  Lessened  Production  Market  Weak¬ 
ens  and  Prices  Drop  Below  Schedule. 

Bituminous  coal  prices  are  sagging  all  along  the 
line,  practically  unlimited  quantities  of  so-called 
low  grade  coal  being  available  at  sharp  reductions 
from  the  Government  maximums  while  the  so-called 
high-grade  coal,  of  necessity,  has  been  materially 
weakened  by  the  softening.  The  better-informed 
operators  adhere  to  their  claim  that  so  far  they  have 
not  been  compelled  to  shade  the  maximum  prices  on 
regular  No.  8  coal,  but  at  the  same  time  they  admit 
it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  until  the  $2.35  price  on 
slack  and  mine  run  and  $2.65  on  prepared  sizes  will 
not  hold.  By-product  coals  apparently  are  the  only 
ones  that  now  are  firm,  and  little  likelihood  exists 
of  their  slumping  for  some  little  time. 

Wagon-mine  operators  in  southern  and  eastern 
Ohio  apparently  were  the  first  to  feel  the  shrinking 
market,  and  with  only  a  few  exceptions  they  have 
quit.  Now  that  standard  No.  8  coal  is  available 
at  the  same  price,  bituminous  from  the  stripping 
properties  is  going  the  same  route.  Because  of  its 
poorer  quality,  it  being  the  outcrop,  and  the  dirt 
that  of  necessity  accompanies  it,  prices  have 
been  shaded  as  much  as  90  cents  to  $1,  according  to 
reports.  Offerings  of  this  grade  at  $1.45  and  $1.50 
are  said  to  be  numerous.  As  with  the  wagon  mines, 
operators  seemingly  are  now  willing  to  take  any 
profit  at  all.  Some  No.  6  coal  also  is  reported  to  have 
weakened  to  a  marked  extent. 

Narrow  Market  for  No.  8 

1  he  market  for  No.  8  coal  here  has  narrowed 
more  in  the  past  week  than  in  any  three  weeks  pre¬ 
vious,  indicating  the  trend.  Retail  business  has 
dwindled  to  less  than  half  of  its  regular  propor¬ 
tions,  and  a  stiffening  is  not  expected  until  after 
January  1,  when  present  domestic  supplies  will  have 
been  somewhat  exhausted  and  winter  transportation 
conditions  will  cut  into  receipts.  Industries  are 
using  up  their  high-cost  stocked  coal,  and  for  all 
practical  purposes  are  wholly  out  of  the  market. 


Those  restrictions  on  the  use  of  bituminous  that 
have  not  been  wholly  removed  such  as  stocking — 
have  been  reduced  50  per  cent— lightless  nights,  for 
example. 

Production  in  the  No.  8  district  has  fallen  to  what 
would  be  considered  50  per  cent  of  normal.  Some 
southern  Ohio  mines  again  have  been  compelled  to 
shut  down  entirely  because  of  the  return  of  the 
Spanish  inflenza.  Opening  of  the  hunting  season, 
November  15,  saw  mine  workers’  ranks  depleted 
fully  30  per  cent  for  two  days.  Cessation  of  hostil¬ 
ities  naturally  resulted  in  a  let-up  after  two  years 
of  strain,  so  for  the  moment  production  has  shrunk 
beyond  all  bounds.  But  with  the  market  also  dwind¬ 
ling,  operators  are  content  to  let  operations  take 
their  own  course  for  30  to  60  days. 

While  operators  feel  that  prices  cannot  be  im¬ 
materially  reduced  until  labor  and  transportation 
charges  are  decreased,  they  believe  the  beginning 
of  the  1919-1920  coal  year  will  see  a  much  reduced 
scale  in  effect.  No  hopes  for  lower  freight  rates 
are  entertained  until  the  Government  relinquishes 
control  of  the  carriers.  Opinion  is  pretty  well 
agreed  that,  barring  a  panic,  bituminous  prices  will 
hold  pretty  firmly  until  well  into  spring. 

Bituminous  has  been  moving  to  lower  lake  car 
dumpers  at  the  rate  of  825,000  tons  a  week  since 
November  1,  and  the  2,400,000  tons  needed  to  com¬ 
plete  the  Northwest’s  quota  of  28,000,000  tons  prob¬ 
ably  will  be  on  upper  lake  docks  by  November  27. 
Freighters  are  encountering  poor  dispatch  at  both 
ends  of  the  route. 


Conditions  at  Baltimore. 


Bituminous  Market  Is  Somewhat  Easier- — - 

Anthracite  Tonnage  Scarce. 

The  coal  trade  is  getting  back  into  its  old  stride. 
Every  day  sees  developments  that  indicate  the  step 
toward  resumption  of  the  old  order  finally.  For  the 
first  time  in  months  the  market  is  truly  easy.  In¬ 
quiries  all  along  the  line  show  that  a  number  of 
mines  are  now  offering  coal  after  the  long  period  in 
which  they  were  held  strictly  to  preferential  ship¬ 
ment.  There  are,  of  course,  many  mines  still  with¬ 
out  coal  to  sell,  but  the  tendency  of  the  market  is 
toward  further  opening.  The  situation  with  box 
car  loaders  is  especially  striking  at  present.  Wash¬ 
ington  the  past  week  ordered  the  district  represen¬ 
tative  at  Cumberland  to  stop  sending  box  car  coal 
to  apply  to  the  account  of  State  Fuel  Administrators. 
The  representative  then  notified  the  box  car  loaders, 
and  the  result  is  that  middlemen  have  been  flooded 
with  offers  of  coal  by  wagon  mines.  For  the  most 
part  the  offers  to  consumers  and  the  trade  are  at 
the  Government  price  of  $2.95,  plus  75  cents,  or 
$3.70.  For  the  time  being,  however,  in  the  face  of 
the  easy  market,  the  tendency  is  toward  old  mine 
connections. 

The  soft  market  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  job¬ 
bing  interests  for  the  past  week  have  failed  to  ask 
any  coal  from  the  account  of  the  Maryland  Fuel 
Administration.  The  class  of  coal  coming  here 
for  general  distribution  is  fair,  although  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  still  holds  to  the  higher  grades.  A  good 
grade  of  coal  was  coming  from  West  Virginia  for 
general  distribution,  and  many  old  Fairmont  district 
connections  are  being  re-established.  During  the 
past  week,  oddly,  there  was  a  shortage  of  some  of 
the  more  specialized  coals,  following  a  period  when 
there  was  a  jam  of  such  fuel  for  various  Govern¬ 
ment  accounts.  During  the  week  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  railroad  confiscated  considerable  coal  and 
cleaned  out  some  of  the  pools. 

Situation  Easy  Throughout  State. 

Throughout  the  state  industrially,  however,  the 
situation  is  easy,  as  stated.  The  larger  industries 
are  pretty  well  supplied  for  the  most  part,  and  some 
probably  have  now  accumulated  from  100  to  300  days’ 
supply.  Only  the  smaller  concerns,  which  lack  stor¬ 
age  facilities,  are  at  all  short,  and  now  that  the  non- 
essential,  as  well  as  essential,  industries  are  allowed 
to  store  as  much  coal  as  they  wish,  the  whole  situa- 
ion  is  tending  to  ease. 


The  same  easy  conditions  can  not  be  said  to  exist 
for  anthracite.  The  receipts  in  October  took  an¬ 
other  bad  drop,  instead  of  being  greatly  increased 
as  had  been  the  promise.  At  the  present  time  there 
is  little  stove  coal  coming  through,  and  this  is  the 
main  reliance. 

F'rom  April  to  October,  Baltimore  received  a 
total  of  379,695  tons  of  hard  coal  for  the  dealers, 
out  of  a  total  allotment  of  713,318  tons,  which  in¬ 
cidentally  was  some  300,000  tons  below  what  it  had 
been  estimated  was  really  needed  for  the  year.  It 
had  been  estimated  that  about  60,000  tons  a  month 
would  come  through  up  to  October  1,  as  much  coal 
was  being  diverted  first  to  the  Lakes  and  New  Eng¬ 
land  account,  as  well  as  for  Government  use;  but 
that  October  would  see  a  flow  of  at  least  90,000 
tons.  Instead  the  receipts  in  October  were  45,406 
tons,  the  smallest  tptal  of  any  month  of  the  present 
coal  year.  With  thousands  of  homes  without  coal, 
with  other  thousands  fast  consuming  the  small 
stocks  of  from  one  to  four  tons  allowed  them,  the 
outlook  is  far  from  comfortably. 


The  Chicago  Market. 


Weakness  Appears  in  Some  Quarters,  but 
Good  Domestic  Grades  Are 
Holding  Well. 

It  has  been  a  trying  week  for  Chicago  retailers 
who  have  large  stocks  of  coal  on  hand.  All  sorts 
of  rumors  •  were  circulated,  mostly  bearish. 
The  market  for  Central  Illinois  and  Belleville  pre¬ 
pared  sizes,  continues  to  be  off  25  cents  from  the 
Government  maximum,  while  mine-run  is  said  to  be 
selling  in  many  instances  at  50  cents  a  ton  less 
than  the  Government  figures  and  screenings  at  65 
cents  off. 

The  attempt  of  Chicago  industrial  users  to  break 
the  market  in  revenge  for  happenings  of  two  years 
ago  has  succeeded  in  part.  This  is  not  the  cause 
for  anxiety,  however,  and  screenings  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  continue  weak.  Dealers  have  compara¬ 
tively  little  of  this  coal  or  of  mine-run.  It  is  the 
prepared  sizes  of  .  the  better  grades  of  bituminous, 
in  which  their  money  is  invested,  and  so  far  the 
prices  on  this  coal  have  held  up  well. 

The  influenza  epidemic  and  peace  celebration 
came  to  the  relief  of  the  market.  They  combined 
to  reduce  production  just  when  the  signing  of  the 
armistice  brought  a  slump  in  demand  which  threat¬ 
ened  a  panicky  break.  Since  a  week  has  passed 
without  a  serious  drop  in  the  prices  of  domestic 
grades,  a  more  optimistic  tone  is  beginning  to  pre-> 
vail.  Predictions  that  a  decided  break  is  inevitable 
have  been  made  by  many  who  are  supposed  to  speak 
with  authority,  yet  the  dealers  generally  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  echo  the  confidence  of  Dr.  F.  C.  Hon- 
nold,  the  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration  District  Repre¬ 
sentative,  who  said : 

The  coal  market  is  not  alone  in  feeling  a  tem¬ 
porary  slump  following  the  ’  peace  celebration.  I 
am  told  by  the  railroads  that  their  traffic  in  com¬ 
modities  of  all  kinds  fell  off  abruptly  after  the  ar¬ 
mistice  was  signed.  All  lines  of  business  showed  a 
sudden  shrinkage.  This  is  natural,  as  peace  took 
everyone  by  surprise,  and  threw  them  temporarily 
off  their  calculations.  This  is  a  passing  phase  and 
there  will  undoubtedly  be  recoveries,-  in  the  coal 
market  as  elsewhere. 

Domestic  Consumption  Unseasonably  Light. 

There  is  not  so  much  optimism  that  dealers  have 
ceased  to  pray  for  a  cold  snap,  however.  The 
weather  predictions  are  read  more  eagerly  tfian  any1 
other  part  of  the  paper.  The  temperatures  for  Oc-' 
tober  and  November  have  been  abnormally  high. 
Hundreds  of  homes  have  not  found  it  necessary  to' 
start  up  furnaces.  This  means,  in  the  aggregate,  a 
big  reduction  in  fuel  consumption  this  year. 

There  is  compensation  in  the  slow  arrival  of  an- ' 
thracite,  which  indicates  that- unless  a  decided  change 
takes  place,  more  bituminous  than  merely  enough 
to  last  until  Christmas  will  have  to  be  used  by  the 
average  Chicago  family  this  year. 
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Many  conferences  have  been  held  by  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration  officials  on  the  present  situation,  but 
no  definite  programme  has  been  adopted  to  deal 
with  peace  conditions.  They  seem  to  be  confident  that 
the  question  of  production  will  take  care  of  itself. 
Mines  which  are  unable  to  market  their  output  be¬ 
cause  of  the  low  grade  of  their  product  will  be  forced 
to  shut  down  or  reduce  production  without  action  by 
the  Fuel  Administration,  and  it  is  believed  that  it  will 
not  even  be  necessary  to  change  the  present  zone 
lines  before  spring. 

The  future  of  the  Fuel  Administration  is  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  much  discussion  in  the  trade.  There  are 
many  dealers,  and  producers  as  well,  who  would 
like  to  see  a  measure  of  Government  supervision 
continued  permanently,  provided  it  can  be  kept  free 
from  politics. 


Twin  Cities  Market. 

The  trouble  on  the  Lake  Superior  dotks  has  been 
smoothed  over,  allowing  work  to  be  resumed  for  the 
remainder  of  the  season.  Efforts  are  being  put  forth 
to  get  as  much  coal  forward  as  possible,  before  nav¬ 
igation  closes.  All  indications  point  to  a  sufficient 
tonnage,  but  that  it  will  be  made  up  of  a  shortage 
of  about  20  per  cent  of  hard  coal,  to  be  offset  by 
an  excess  of  around  IS  per  cent  on  soft  coal.  These 
figures  are  based  upon  the  tonnage  to  all  Lake  Su¬ 
perior  ports  serving  the  Northwest  and  those  Lake 
Michigan  ports  which  also  serve  this  section.  In 
round  numbers,  there  is  a  shortage  of  500,000  tons 
of  hard  coal  as  compared  with  last  year,  and  an 
increase  of  1,500,000  tons  of  soft  coal.  This  gives  a 
much  greater  reduction  of  hard  coal  than  was  cal¬ 
culated,  and  an  increase  in  soft  coal,  which  cannot 
be  calculated  as  to  requirements  under  the  new  con¬ 
ditions  prevailing  by  the  sudden  end  of  the  war. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  there  will  be  an  exceptional 
demand  for  fuel  from  many  industries  which  have 
been  cut  down  during  the  priorities  rule  or  non- 
essentials.  For  the  rest  of  the  year  at  Jeast,  these 
will  be  allowed  full  production,  under  the  rule  allow¬ 
ing  them  to  cut  in  half  their  curtailment  for  the  last 
four  months  of  1918.  As  two  and  one-half  months 
ate-  gone,  100  per  cent  reduction  for  the  coming  six 
Weeks  will  not  make  their  total  for  the  four  months 
equal  to  their  allotted  production  under  the  revision 
While  there  is  some  hesitation  on  starting  operations, 
due  to  the  uncertainties,  yet  it  is  certain  that  there 
will  be  a  quick  reaction  which  will  start  things  with 
a  rush. 

Railroad  consumption,  which  has  been  confined 
to  war  transportation,  will  be  immediately  switched 
to  as  large  a  traffic  on  other  traffic. 

The  labor  situation  has  already  shown  a  marked 
change,  although  as  yet  it  Is  but  a  change  in  theory. 
As  yet  there  have  been  no  laborers  released,  though 
there  are  to  be  many  within  a  short  time.  But  the 
change  from  the  need  of  seeking  men  to  replace 
those  due  to  go  in  the  drafts  has  already  made  a 
change  in  labor,  and  men  are  already  plentiful,  as 
well  as  more  tractable.  It  is  being  felt  in  the  retail 
and  delivery  circles,  already,  and  will  increase  as 
the  season  advances.  There  will  be  a  steady,  if 
gradual  change  for  the  better  in  this  respect.  It  will 
show  fluctuations,  as  other  occupations  develop  to 
replace  those  being  shut  down,  but  the  change  will 
be  in  general  toward  a  steady  easing  up. 

Illinois  coal  is  coming  to  this  market  steadily,  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  meet  all  demands,  and  shows 
that  conditions  nearer  those  mines  are  in  good  shape 
and  there  is  no  scarcity  to  hamper  a  reasonable  de¬ 
livery  of  coal  all  the  time.  In  fact,  some  members 
of  the  trade  feel  as  though  there  were  something  of 
a  surplus  available. 


The  Philadelphia  Coal  Exchange  is  contributing 
space  in  the  newspapers  of  that  city  as  an  aid  to 
the  Fuel  Administration  in  keeping  up  public  in¬ 
terest  in  coal  conservation,  now  that  the  war  is 
over  and  many  people  are  apt  to  get  the  idea  that 
it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  be  economical.  It  is 
pointed  out  in  one  of  the  advertisements  that,  re¬ 
gardless  of  developments  in  Europe,  the  anthracite 
requirements  of  the  United  States  have  not  been 
diminished. 


Baltimore  Trade  Notes. 

An  official  order  releasing  business  from  the  order 
restricting  essential  industries  to  30  days  of  storage 
and  non-essentials  to  15  days  of  storage  was  sent  out 
this  week  thorugh  the  Maryland  Fuel  Administration. 

R.  Lee  Jones,  for  a  number  of  years  a  prominent 
figure  in  the  coal  trade,  died  suddenly  last  Monday 
when  alighting  from  a  train  at  Annapolis,  Md.  He 
was  head  of  the  R.  Lee  Jones  Coal  Company. 

Three  dealers  are  announcing  that  they  have 
reclaimed  coke  for  sale  as  a  home  heating  substi¬ 
tute  for  anthracite.  Few  dealers  are  handling  any 
considerable  amount  of  soft  coal  for  domestic  use 
as  they  have  been  unable  to  get  an  acceptable  grade 
of  lump  for  that  purpose. 

Following  advice  by  the  chairman  of  the  city 
coal  committee  of  the  State  Fuel  Administration  for 
the  use  of  buckwheat  as  a  top  dressing  to  save  larger 
sizes,  a  few  scattered  inquiries  came  from  domestic 
users,  but  there  is  little  likelihood  of  any  general 
use  of  the  size  in  that  way. 

The  new  schedule  of  hard  coal  prices  at  retail 
here,  which  advances  all  grades  except  buckwheat, 
rice  and  barley  by  $1.05  a  ton,  is  as  follows:  Hard 
(white  ash)  No.  1,  broken,  $11.90;  No.  2,  egg, 
$11.90;  No.  3,  stove,  $12.15;  No.  4,  chestnut,  $12.25; 
pea,  $10.40;  buckwheat,  $8.60;  Lykens  Valley,  No.  2, 
$12.60;  No.  3,  $13.00. 

Much  comment  has  been  caused  by  the  report  of 
the  Consolidated  Gas,  Electric  Light  &  Power  Co.  to 
the  Maryland  Fuel  Administration,  that  a  census  of 
coal  taken  by  meter  inspectors  for  the  month  ending 
November  11,  showed  that  12,920  homes  of  Baltimore 
are  entirely  without  fuel.  In  addition  there  are 
thousands  of  home  with  but  a  ton  or  two  left  in  bins. 
The  total  of  fuelless  homes  is  925  more  than  at  this 
time  last  year  when  a  similar  census  was  taken  and 
when  everybody  was  talking  of  coal  famine. 


Chicago  Trade  Notes. 

Guy  V.  Dering  of  Columbus,  Wis.,  was  a  visitor 
in  Chicago  this  week. 

Fred  J.  Barlow,  of  Harvard,  Ill.,  G.  H.  Rittmuel- 
ler,  of  Addison,  Ill.,  and  T.  J.  Cossey,  of  Danville, 
Ill.,  were  visitors  in  the  city  the  past  week. 

Chicago’s  two  peace  celebrations  in  as  many  weeks 
were  a  little  harder  on  the  coal  trade  than  the  in¬ 
fluenza  epidemic.  There  were  more  victims,  but  re¬ 
coveries  were  quicker. 

Peter  Beck  and  Milton  E.  Robinson  have  returned 
from  a  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
National  Retail  Coal  Merchants  Association  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  N.  H.  Kendall,  commissioner  of  the  Chicago 
Coal  Merchants’  Association,  called  a  meeting  for 
Thursday  evening  (Nov.  21)  to  hear  Mr.  Robinson’s 
report.  He  is  said  to  have  information  of  importance. 

I.  L.  Runyan  and  L.  Romansky,  of  Chicago,  at¬ 
tended  a  meeting  of  the  LaSalle  County  Coal  Bureau 
in  Ottawa,  Nov.  18.  Mr.  Romansky  delivered  an 
interesting  talk,  reviewing  the  world  coal  situation 
in  the  war,  and  pointing  out  the  part  played  by  the 
United  States.  He  explained  the  function  of  the  coal 
jobbers,  and  urged  the  members  to  continue  after 
the  war  the  policy  of  all  working  together  which  had 
been  so  effective  in  war  times.  Twenty-one  members 
attended  a  dinner  at  the  Hotel  Clifton,  and  elected 
the  following  officers  for  next  year :  President,  J.  W. 
Singer  of  Ottawa;  Vice  President,  George  P.  Mau- 
man  of  Mendota ;  Secretary,  Fred  Sherer,  Ottawa. 


F.  H.  Andrews,  secretary  of  the  A.  H.  Powell 
Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  of  the  Connecticut 
Transportation  Co.,  an  affiliated  corporation,  has 
purchased  the  plant  of  the  New  Haven  Shipyards 
Co.  at  West  Haven.  The  facilities  will  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  building  barges  and  doing  repair  work. 


When  a  man  complains  that  he  can’t  collect  his 
thoughts  he  generally  collects  other  people’s. 


Joseph  e.  McGowan 


New  Director  of  Maryland  Goal  Co. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Boards  of  Directors  of  the 
Maryland  Coal  Co.  (of  Maryland)  and  the  Maryland 
Coal  Co.,  of  West  Virginia,  held  at  No.  1  Broadway, 
New  York  City,  on  November  20th,  Joseph  E.  Mc¬ 
Gowan  was  elected  a  member  of  the  boards  of  di¬ 
rectors  of  both  companies  to  succeed  the  late  How¬ 
ard  S.  Dickson,  Vice-President  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  McGowan  is  intimately  associated  with  J.  W. 
Galloway,  president  of  the  companies,  and  at  present 
occupies  the  position  of  secretary  and  treasurer  of 
the  two  companies  above  named,  as  well  as  the 
Simpson  Creek  Coal  Co.,  of  which  corporation  he  is 
also  a  director. 

Mr.  McGowan  received  his  education  at  St.  Fran¬ 
cis’  College,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  resides  at  836 
Forty-first  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Coastwise  Coal  Freights. 

Maximum  barge  rates  from  New  York  to  Sound 
ports  and  beyond  have  been  established  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  basis  by  voluntary  agreement  of  the  boat 
owners,  with  the  approval  of  the  U.  S.  Shipping 
Board:  Bridgeport,  $1.00;  New  Haven,  $1.00;  New 
London,  $1.35;  Providence,  Fall  River  and  Newport, 
$1.90;  New  Bedford,  $2.15;  Boston,  $2.50;  Ports¬ 
mouth,  $275 ;  Portland,  $2.75. 

The  Shipping  Board  has  fixed  $2.50  as  the  rate 
from  Hampton  Roads  and  Philadelphia  to  Boston 
for  steamers  of  2,500  tons  deadweight  capacity  and 
over.  To  other  New  England  ports  the  authorized 
maximum  rates  are  as  follows:  Portland,  $2.65; 
Portsmouth,  $2.60;  Searsport,  $3;  Providence,  $2.25. 
A  15-cent  advance  on  these  rates  is  permitted  from 
Baltimore. 

There  is  no  fixed  price  for  steamers  under  2,500 
tons,  nor  on  barges  out  of  Hampton  Roads.  The 
going  rates  on  barges  are  about  $3.50  Norfolk  to 
Boston  and  $3  to  Sound  ports. 

The  Shipping  Board’s  rate  on  anthracite  ship¬ 
ments  in  sailing  vessels  to  Halifax  and  St.  John  is 
$7  per  ton. 
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Anthracite  Coal  Shipments. 


Nearly  Million  Tons  Below  October,  1917 — 
Decrease  in  Daily  Production. 

The  shipments  on  anthracite  coal  via  the  sev¬ 
eral  initial  lines  for  October,  1918,  and  the  same 
month  in  two  previous  years,  as  reported  by  the 
Anthracite  Bureau  of  Information,  were  as 


follows: 

Railroads  1916.  1917.  1918. 

p  &  R . 1,206,570  1,425,265  1,115,340 

L  V  . 1,073,176  1,314,896  1,216,391 

j  c  . .  611.158  604,295  601,180 

D  L.  &  W .  946.945  1,153,661  982,966 

D.’&H. .  589,636  813,429  739,495 

Pennsylvania  ....  480,920  430,662  393,885 

Erie  . .  623,383  793,226  731,694 

O  &  W,  . . .  132,291  179,403  165,205 

L  &  N.  E .  279,252  396,113  340,210 

Total  . . 5,943,331  7,110,950  6,286,366 

*73,127  . 

Net  total  . 5,870,204  7,110,950  6,286,366 


The  shipments  during  October  decreased,  it 
will  be  seen,  824,584  tons,  or  11.5  per  cent.,  com¬ 
pared  with  tonnage  of  October  last  year. 

Tonnage  for  Ten  Months. 

Shipments  by  the  initial  interests  for  the  ten 
months  were : 


Railroads.  1916.  1917.  1918. 

p  &  R  . 10,601,274  11,479,062  12,490.548 

L  V  . 10,009,618  11,816,247  12,293,229 

J  C.  . .  5,913,706  7,006,748  6,325,839 

D  L&W . .8,705,328  10,432,010  10,237,654 

D.  &  H...... ...  5,875,184  7,163,101  7,613,471 

Pennsylvania  ...  4,953,554  4,705,137  4,797,926 

Erie  . . 6,409,638  7,462,190  7,430,867 

O  &  W.........  1,635,766  1,691,295  1,758,625 

L  &  N.  E .  2,098,486  3,298,861  3,264,211 

Total  ...'....•..56,202,554  66,054,651  66,102,359 
*401.934  *1.165.604  *475.360 

Net  total  . 55,800,620  64,889,047  65,626,999 


♦Deduction:  Tonnage  reported  by  both  C.  RR. 
of  N.  J.  and  L.  &  N.  E.  RR. 

For  the  ten  months  shipments  show  an  increase 
of  727,952  tons,  or  1.1  per  cent.,  compared  with 
the  same  period  of  1917. 


Shipments  by  Months. 

The  shipments  of  anthracite  coal  by  months  for 
hree  years  have  been  as  follows: 

Month.  1916. 

anuary  .  5,884,350 

'ebruary  ....  5,696,306 


March  . . 

6,127,351 

April  . 

4,528,784 

May  . 

5,547,899 

June  . 

5,636,975 

July  . 

5,432,878 

August  . 

5,531,797 

September  ... 

5,544,076 

October  . 

5,870,204 

Total  . 

55,800,620 

5,940,725  5,726,712 

5,178,432  5,812,082 

6,989,075  7,276,777 

5,592,299  6,368,373 

6,917,525  6,887,256 

7,049,06 7  6,867,669 

6,724,252  7,084,775 

7,013,996  7,180,923 

6,372,756  6,234,395 

7,110,950  6,296,366 

64,889,047  65,736,999 


Tonnage  for  ten  months: — 1913,  57,620,079; 
1914,  56,712,059;  1915,  55,239,947;  1916,  55,800,620; 
1917,  64,889,047;  1918,  65,736,999. 


Shipments  for  Coal  Year. 

Distributed  by  carrier  companies  the  shipments 
during  the  coal  year  from  April  1  were  as  follows: 


Company.  1917.  1918. 


P. 

& 

R.  Ry.. . 

9,111,369 

L. 

V. 

RR . 

. . . .  8,685,842 

8,910,548 

C. 

RR.  of  N.  J . 

...  4,141,140 

4,175,925 

D„ 

L. 

.  &  W.  RR . 

. . .  7,368,299 

7,054,540 

D. 

& 

H.  Co . 

. . .  5,284,571 

5,514,544 

Pennsylvania  RR . 

. . .  3,300,307 

3,260,441 

Erie 

RR . 

. . .  5,349,365 

5,319,347 

N. 

Y„ 

,  O.  &  W.  Ry . 

....  1,197,413 

1,210,231 

L. 

& 

N.  E.  RR . 

, . . .  2,465,739 

2,352,812 

Total  . 

, ...  46,780,815 

46,909,757 

The  average  daily  shipments  in  October  of  this 
year  were  232,828  tons,  against  263.368  tons  for 
the  corresponding  month  last  year,  a  decrease  of 
30,540  tons  in  the  daily  production  for  the  month. 


This  decrease  can  be  attributed  to  the  recent 
epidemic  of  influenza  which  passed  over  the 
region  and  resulted  not  only  in  the  loss  of  a  great 
deal  of  time,  but  a  loss  of  life  in  a  great  many 
instances.  When  everything  is  considered  the 
output  for  the  month  of  October  is  commendable 
and  a  credit  to  the  anthracite  industry. 

The  record  of  large  monthly  tonnages  runs  as 
follows: 

January,  1913. .  .6,336,419  July,  1918. . .  . .  .7,084,775 
February,  1912..  5, 875.968  August,  1918.. .  .7,180.923 


March,  1918 . 7,276,777  September,  1917.6,372,756 

April,  1915 . 6,665,625  October,  1917. .  .7,110,950 

May,  1917 . 6,917,525  November,  1917.6,545.313 

June,  1917 . 7,049,037  December,  1910.6,231,578 


Buckwheat  for  Domestic  Use. 

Anthracite  Bureau  Tells  Small  Consumers 
How  to  Keep  Down  Their  Coal  Bills. 

The  Anthracite  Bureau  of  Information  points  out 
that  one  way  for  the  householder  to  save  on  fuel 
bills  is  to  use  Buckwheat  No.  1,  a  steam-sized  an¬ 
thracite  that  burns  well  with  other  larger  sizes  of 
coal  with  no  wastage  and  is  good  for  banking  fires 
overnight.  Given  a  fair  trial,  this  size  has  invaria¬ 
bly  given  satisfaction,  it  is  asserted. 

“When  Dr.  Garfield  added  $1.05  per  ton  at  the 
mines  on  coal  cost  to  cover  the  increase  in  anthra¬ 
cite  wages,”  says  the  statement,  “this  increase  was 
placed,  necessarily,  on  the  domestic  sizes.  The 
steam  sizes  are  no  higher  than  before.  Here  is 
where  the  householder  can  save  money. 

“The  mine  prices  for  steam  anthracite  are  quoted 
as  follows:  Buckwheat  No.  1,  $3.40;  rice,  $2.90;  bar¬ 
ley,  $2.65;  screenings,  $1.50.  With  the  freight  of 
$1.70  per  ton  added  to  buckwheat,  the  cost  to  the 
local  dealer  is  $5.10  if  shipped  from  the  big  com¬ 
panies.  The  independents,  or  smaller  producers,  are 
allowed  a  differential  of  75  cents  more  per  ton  at  the 
mine.  Dealers  can  get  buckwheat  in  full  supply, 
even  though  it  is  not  possible  now  to  fill  at  once  all 
orders  for  domestic  anthracite. 

“Under  the  new  scale  of  prices  the  costs  to  the 
dealer  of  the  domestic  anthracite  sizes  delivered  in 
Philadelphia  are  as  follows :  Broken,  $7.85 ;  egg, 
$7.75;  stove,  $8;  chestnut,  $8.10;  pea,  $6.50.  Those 
prices  are  for  white  ash. 

“If  the  consumer  gets  either  egg  or  pea — both  nut 
and  stove  sizes  are  scarce — the  ordering  of  one  ton 
each  of  egg  and  buckwheat  sizes,  or  one  ton  each 
of  pea  and  buckwheat,  would  cost  the  consumer  the 
above  prices,  plus  the  $2.50  per  ton  allowed  the 
dealer  by  the  Fuel  Administration  as  follows: 

“Egg  and  buckwheat,  $17.85  for  the  two  tons;  Pea 
and  buckwheat,  $16.60  for  the  two  tons. 

“This  averages  $8.93  and  $8.30  per  ton,  against 
$10.25  for  egg  and  $9  for  pea,  with  75  cents  more 
added  to  the  consumer  if  the  retailer  deals  with  the 
independents. 

“A  mixture  of  egg  and  buckwheat  thus  saves 
money  for  .the  furnace  in  the  cellar,  while  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  pea  and  buckwheat  saves  money  for  the 
kitchen  range.” 


Coal  Exports  to  Brazil. 

Exports  of  bituminous  coal  to  Brazil,  by  months, 
during  1918  and  three  years  previous,  were : 


Month : 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

January  . . . 

. .  19,379 

31,401 

53,127 

February  . . 

. .  28,705 

45,142 

56,993 

64,747 

March  . . . . 

42,827 

81,394 

47,869 

27,323 

April  . 

...  66,582 

49,287 

51,807 

25.097 

May  . 

65,183 

107,087 

44,281 

79,400 

Tune  . 

. .  122,485 

61,308 

96,040 

93,782 

July  . 

. .  84,813 

57,566 

12,122 

68,362 

August  .... 

. .  53,002 

100,993 

132,898 

46,877 

Total  .... 

. .  482,971 

534,178 

495,137 

405,588 

The  fellow  who  thinks  he  is  a  big  gun  never  seems 
to  run  out  of  ammunition. 


Recommend  Minimum  Prices. 


National  Retail  Coal  Association  Asks  Dr- 
Garfield  to  Take  Drastic  Action. 

An  important  meeting  of  the  Officers  and  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  of  the  National  Retail  Coal  Mer¬ 
chants  Association  was  held  in  Washington  last 
week. 

As  the  National  Fuel  Administration  will  auto¬ 
matically  cease  to  exist  as  soon  as  peace  is  declared, 
and  because  chaos  would  be  apt  to  result  from  a 
sudden  stopping  of  the  present  machinery  for  dis¬ 
tribution  and  price  regulation,  a  resolution  was 
unanimously  passed  ami  sent  to  Dr.  Garfield  to  the 
effect  that  for  the  best  interests  of  the  retail  trade 
the  Fuel  Administration,  as  at  present  constituted, 
should,  in  any  event,  be  continued  at  least  until 
March  31st,  next.-  It  is  thought  to  be  within  the 
powers  of  Congress  to  provide  legislation  to  that 
effect,  if  necessary. 

It  develops  that  at  the  urgent  request  of  the  Fuel 
Administration,  great  stocks  of  bituminous  coal 
have  been  stored  throughout  the  West  (1,000,000 
tons  in  Chicago  alone)  most  of  which  is  low  grade 
Illinois  and  Indiana  coal,  and  that  because  of  the 
decrease  in  the  demand  and  increase  in  production, 
the  dealers  are  threatened  with  tremendous  losses, 
especially  if  t*he  zone  system  be  not  continued  and 
high  grades  kept  out  until  this  coal  has  been  dis¬ 
posed  of;  and  also  unless  price-protection  be  given 
by  the  Fuel  Administration. 

To  some  extent  the  same  thing  is  occuring  in  the 
East  regarding  the  steam  sizes  of  anthracite,  and 
a  resolution  was  passed  and  handed  to  Dr.  Gar¬ 
field,  asking  that  the  present  prices  for  bituminous 
coal  and  the  steam  sizes  of  anthracite  be  made  the 
minimum  price  up  to  April  1st,  next,  and  the  zone 
system  continued.  .  . 

Cyrus  Garnsey,  Jr.,  Assistant  Fuel  Administrator, 
was  present,  and,  realizing  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation,  took  the  resolution  in  person  to  Dr.  Gar¬ 
field,  who  was  then  holding  a  conference  on  the 
subject.  Mr.  Garnsey’s  address  to  the,  Association 
was  most  interesting  and  satisfactory.  A.  S.  Lea- 
royd  and  A.  W.  Calloway,  in  charge  of  the  anthra¬ 
cite  and  bituminous  distribution,  also  addressed 
the  gathering. 

The  belief  seemed  general  that  there  is  more 
danger  of  disorganization  of  trade  conditions 
through  an  excess  of  coal  in  certain  grades  and 
sizes,  than  through  any  prospective  shortage. 

Other  matters  taken  up  were — the  establishment 
of  the  uniform  ton  of  2,000  pounds  throughout 
the  United  States;  the  re-sizing  of  anthracite  coal; 
the  exact  definition  of  what  constitutes  retail  deal¬ 
ers,  with  a  view  to  having  distribution  confined  to 
such;  the  establishment  of  a  Trade  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  for  bringing  about  closer  co-operation  be¬ 
tween  the  dealers  and  the  operators;  the  creation 
of  a  committee  for  the  betterment  of  conditions 
regarding  shipping,  weighing,  reconsignment,  etc., 
and  other  matters  of  general  importance. 

Samuel  Crowell,  the  representative  of  the  retail 
trade  on  Dr.  Garfield’s  staff,  was  present  at  the 
meetings  and  offered  much  sound  and  helpful  advice. 


Domestic  Hard  Coal  Scarce. 

In  view  of  the  plethora  of  steam  coal  in  certain 
quarters,  the  scarcity  of  domestic  coal,  particularly 
stove  and  nut,  is  very  striking.  Indeed,  with  the 
shortage  of  production  reported  for  October  and 
the  continuance  of  epidemic  effects  in  the  mining 
region,  the  situation  is  little  less  than  alarming  in 
some  quarters. 

The  depletion  in  the  ranks  of  labor  by  reason  of 
sickness  and  death  has  been  most  serious,  more  so 
than  the  ordinary  statistics  indicate,  for  it  was 
found  in  the  mining  towns  that  while  neither  the 
very  old  or  the  very  young  W'ere  especially  affected 
by  the  epidemic,  the  more  robust,  active  class  of  the 
population  was  particularly  its  victims.  The  Penn¬ 
sylvania  papers  generally  urge  that  the  Government 
should  now  take  every  possible  means  to  assure  the 
immediate  return  to  their  vocations  of  the  mine 
workers  enrolled  in  the-  army  abroad  as  well  as  at 
home. 
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West  Virginia  Mining  Notes. 

Not  only  has  new  equipment  been  installed  in  the 
No.  3  mine  of  yie  Island  Creek  Coal  Co.,  at  Holden, 
Logan  County,  but  two  new  400  h.  p.  boilers  have  also 
been  purchased. 

The  Standard  Island  Creek  Coal  Co.  has  opened 
a  new  mine  at  its  Cora  plant  in  the  Logan  field,  has 
installed  a  new  motor  generator  set  and  has  also 
added  other  equipment. 

The  new  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  recreation  building  of 
the  Carbon  Fuel  Co.,  will  be  formally  opened  during 
the  Christmas  holidays  and  Governor  Cornwell  will 
be  invited  to  participate  in  the  festivities. 

The  Cleveland  Cliff  Iron  Co.,  which  has  an  opera¬ 
tion  in  the  Logan  field  at  Ethel,  has  built  many 
additional  miners’  dwellings,  as  well  as  a  new  store 
and  office  building.  The  company  is  also  putting  in 
a  new  drainage  system. 

Development  of  coal  lands  in  Logan  County,  at 
Hughey,  is  contemplated  by  the  Peach  Creek  Coal 
Co.,  just  organized.  Those  principally  interested 
are  M.  E.  Robinson,  C.  S.  Minter,  N.  E.  and  Geo.  C. 
Steele,  all  of  Hughey. 

At  a  cost  of  $40,000,  the  Wood  Coal  Co.  has  added 
a  new  tipple  to  its  Ethel  operation  in  Logan  County 
and  has  also  installed  new  equipment  yi  mines  Nos. 

1  and  2.  The  company  has  also  put  up  many  new 
miners’  houses  for  the  accommodation  of  additional 
miners. 

According  to  present  plans  there  will  be  still 
further  development  of  coal  lands  in  Lewis  County 
on  the  part  of  the  Coal  Land  Development  Co.,  com¬ 
posed  of  Pittsburgh  business  men  who  have  pur¬ 
chased  664  acres  near  Weston,  the  coal  so  acquired 
forming  the  Red  Stone  vein. 

Work  is  being  pushed  on  an  addition  to  the  plant 
of  the  Virginian  Power  Co.,  at  Cabin  Creek  Junction, 
which  will  house  the  new  20,000  k.  w.  generators 
necessary  to  put  the  plant  in  a  position  to  furnish 
sufficient  power  for  the  operations  in  the  New  River, 
Kanawha  and  Winding  Gulf  regions.  It  will  also 
be  necessary  to  do  some  reconstruction  work  on  the 
company’s  transmission  lines. 

Plans  have  been  perfected  for  materially  expand¬ 
ing  operations  at  the  Affinity  plant  of  the  Pemberton 
Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  where  the  company  will  build  a 
new  power  house  and  equip  it  with  a  300  k.w.  a.c. 
machine  and  a  150  k.  w.  d.  c.  machine.  It  is  also 
planned  to  build  a  machine  shop  and  to  put  in  a  new 
water  purifying  plant,  in  addition  to  constructing 
a  large  number  of  miners’  houses. 

The  plant  and  holdings  of  the  Hartland  Fuel  Co., 
at  Hartland,  have  been  taken  over  by  the  Moranz 
Coal  Co.,  organized  within  the  last  ten  days  with 
an  authorized  capital  of  $100,000,  in  which  former 
Attorney  General  A.  A.  Lilly  and  others  are  inter¬ 
ested.  Two  cars  a  day  are  now  being  shipped  on 
an  average,  but  this  will  be  increased  later.  Samuel 
Moranz  is  president  of  the  new  company;  A.  A. 
Lilly,  vice-president,  and  W.  T.  George  of  Philippi, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Another  power  plant  in  the  Monongalia  field  is 
being  advocated  by  many  coal  men  in  that  territory 
who  seem  to  believe  that  such  a  move  is  necessary 
in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  rapid  development 
in  their  section.  Plans  have  matured  to  the  extent 
of  having  specifications  prepared  and  of  obtaining 
an  estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  a  building  and 
machinery.  Much  difficulty  has  been  experienced, 
operators  claim,  in  getting  enough  power  to  keep 
all  the  mines  going  to  capacity. 

There  has  been  a  division  of  the  territory  over 
which  J.  W.  Dawson  and  R.  D.  Patterson  will  have 
jurisdiction  as  production  managers  in  Southern 
West  Virginia.  Heretofore  Mr.  Dawson’s  jurisdic¬ 
tion  has  covered  the  Thacker  and  Kenova  coal  fields. 
Hereafter  that  territory  will  be  embraced  in  the 
jurisdiction  of  Mr.  Patterson,  who  has  been  and  will 
remain  production  manager  of  the  Tug  River  and 
Pocahontas  fields,  all  the  territory,  both  old  and 
new,  being  on  the  Norfolk  &  Western  Railway. 


Maritime  Notes. 

A  contract  for  the  construction  of  22  wooden  coal 
barges  and  12  barges  for  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of 
New  \  ork,  to  carry  bulk  oil  below  deck  and  case 
oil  on  deck  has  been  awarded  Bushey  &  Sons,  of 
Brooklyn. 

The  barges  .9.  D.  Warner  and  A.  W.  Thompson, 
owned  by  the  Calumet  Transportation  Co.,  have  been 
sold  to  the  Clinchfield  Navigation  Co.,  New  York. 
They  will  be  cut  in  two  at  the  Port  Huron  yards  of 
the  Foundation  Co.  in  preparation  for  their  trip  to 
the  coast. 

Government  support  of  the  prospective  American 
merchant  marine  in  one  form  or  the  other  is  strongly 
advocated  by  Charles  M.  Schwab,  director  general 
of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  as  the  o^ily 
means  of  bringing  about  a  resurrection  of  the  glory 
of  American  shipping. 

The  wreck  of  the  whaleback  steamer  Henry  Cort, 
after  remaining  on  the  bottom  of  Lake  Erie  for  nine 
months,  a  constant  menace  to  navigation,  has  been 
raised,  and  towed  to  Toledo,  Ohio.  The  Cort  was 
sunk  on  December  1  of  last  year  in  a  collision  with 
the  steamer  Midvale  while  working  as  an  ice  breaker 
to  keep  open  a  passage  for  late  grain  vessels. 

Definite  details  have  been  perfected  to  combine 
commercial,  industrial  and  maritime  interests  of  Phil¬ 
adelphia  in  a  drive  for  increased  import  and  export 
business.  The  action  was  decided  at  a  meeting  in 
the  Bourse  attended  by  leading  men  representing  the 
Board  of  Trade,  Maritime  Exchange,  Commercial 
Exchange,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Bourse,  Commis¬ 
sioners  of  Navigation  and  similar  organizations. 

A  decline  of  145  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  204,960, 
in  the  coastwise,  and  20  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of 
86,659,  in  the  foreign  arrivals  and  sailings,  is  shown 
for  the  port  of  Philadelphia  during  the  month  of 
October,  compared  with  those  for  the  same  month 
last  year.  The  total  arrivals  and  clearances  from 
foreign  and  coastwise  ports  during  October  were  496 
vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  1,181,037,  against  669  ves¬ 
sels,  with  a  tonnage  of_  1,435,664,  for  October,  1917. 

Reports  from  Washington  indicate  that  rapid  prog¬ 
ress  is  being  made  on  the  construction  of  six  towing 
steamers  and  forty  steel  barges  of  the  Federal  Barge 
line  on  the  Mississippi  River.  Delivery  of  the  barges 
is  scheduled  to  be  made  by  March  and  of  the  steam¬ 
ers  by  May.  The  Government  is  spending  approxi¬ 
mately  $6,000,000  for  the  barges  and  steamers.  The 
barges,  it  is  estimated,  will  cost  $100,000  each,  and 
will  have  a  capacity  of  1,800  tons. 

The  re-arrangement  of  the  lighthouse  and  buoy 
service  in  the  Maritime  Provinces,  announced  from 
Ottawa,  considerably  reduces  the  importance  erf  the 
Nova  Scotia  district  and  adds  correspondingly  to 
those  of  Prince  Edward  Island  and  New  Brunswick. 
One  steamer  instead  of  three  will  henceforth  be  re¬ 
quired  at  Halifax  and  the  Nova  Scotia  agency  will 
control  one  hundred  lights  fewer  than  before. 

E.  N.  Hurley,  chairman  of  the  Shipping  Board,  re¬ 
iterates  that  there  will  be  no  let-up  in  ship  con¬ 
struction  program.  America  has  only  7,000;000  dead¬ 
weight  tons  shipping,  against  28,000,OOQ  for  Great 
Britain,  and  falls  short  of  having  even  as  much  ton¬ 
nage  as  Germany.  Britain  contributed  60  per  cent, 
of  tonnage  necessary  to  transport  American  soldiers 
to  France.  To  offset  handicap  of  American  shipping 
laws  it  is  proposed  to  work  out  a  system  of  terminal 
and  dockage  facilities,  that  will  permit  quick  loading 
and  unloading  and  secure  greater  efficiency. 

Captain  Charles  Campbell,  who  is  interested  in 
canal  development,  in  an  address  in  front  of  the 
Maritime  Exchange  said  that  contrary  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  impression  the  State  barge  canal  was  not  com¬ 
pleted,  and  the  same  thing,  he  said,  was  true  of  the 
terminals.  He  quoted  Dock  Commissioner  Murray 
Hulbert  as  stating  that  50  per  cent,  of  some  of  the 
terminals  is  yet  to  be  constructed.  He  said  that  the 
canal  will  never  approximate  its  full  usefulness  until 
it  has  adequate  terminal  systems.  He  quoted  G.  A. 
Tomlinson,  the  director  of  inland  waterways  of  the 
United  States  Railroad  Administration,  as  stating 
that  barges  are  obliged  to  use  the  old  canal  route 
into  Syracuse  and  Buffalo. 


Fixes  Price  for  Buckwheat. 


Maximum  for  All  Anthracite  Steam  Sizes  Is 
50  Cents  Below  Price  of  Pea  Coal. 

Washington,  Nov.  21. — In  order  to  head  off  the 
possibility  of  a  runaway  market  in  the  anthracite 
steam  sizes  between  now  and  next  spring,  the  Fuel 
Administration  has  established  a  maximum  price 
for  buckwheat  and  smaller  sizes,  which  have  here¬ 
tofore  not  been  regulated  except  to  the  extent  that 
jobbers  were  supposed  to  limit  their  commission  to 
20  cents  a  ton. 

The  new  maximum,  which  applies  to  everything 
from  No.  1  buckwheat  down  to  screenings  or  silt, 
is  50  cents  below  the  Government  price  for  pea  coal.' 
The  present  company  price  for  white  ash  pea  is  $4.80 
at  the  mines;  the  individual  price  is  $5.55. 

Therefore,  the  maximum  price  on  No.  1  buckwheat 
and  the  smaller  sizes  is  $4.30  for  company  coal  (white 
ash)  and  $5.05  for  tonnage  from  independent  col¬ 
lieries.  Red  ash  prices  are  10  cents  higher  and 
Lykens  Valley  prices  35  cents  higher  than  the  white 
ash  prices,  in  the  case  of  pea  and  smaller. 

The  present  company  price  on  No.  1  buckwheat 
is  $3.40  for  white  ash,  and  $4.15  is  the  price  com¬ 
monly  quoted  by  the  independents.  The  maximum 
prices,  it  will  be  seen,  are  90  cents  above  the  market 
prices  now  prevailing  on  No.  1  buckwheat,  while  the 
differential  in  the  case  of  the  smaller  sizes  is  much 
greater. 

No  Present  Change  Expected. 

It  is  not  expected  that  the  fixing  of  maximum 
prices  on  the  steam  sizes  will  result  in  any  imme¬ 
diate  change  in  the  actual  selling  prices,  since  pres¬ 
ent  market  conditions — the  over-supply  of  this  grade 
of  coal  and  the  competition  from  bituminous — are 
such  as  to  hold  them  at  the  levels  now  prevailing. 
The  action  was  taken  as  a  precautionary  measure  to 
prevent  any  skyrocketing  of  prices  in  the  event  of  a 
possible  stringency  during  the  winter. 

The  Fuel  Administration’s  order,  which  was  is¬ 
sued  on  the  16th  says : 

“On  and  after  the  effective  date  of  this  order  the 
maximum  prices  for  the  different  sizes  of  anthracite 
coal  below  and  smaller  than  the  size  commonly 
known  as  pea  size,  f.  o.  b.  mines,  shall  not  be  in 
excess  of  the  maximum  prices  established  and  in 
force,  on  the  effective  date  of  this  order,  by  Execu¬ 
tive  Orders  of  the  President  and  orders  of  the 
United  States  Fuel  Administrator  for  that  size  of 
anthracite  coal  commonly  known  as  pea  size,  less 
fifty  cents  ($.50)  per  gross  ton  of  2,240  pounds.” 


Virginian  Ry.  Shipments. 

Below  appears  a  statement  of  bituminous  coal 
originating  on  the  Virginian  Railway  during  Sep¬ 
tember  and  nine  months,  compared  with  same 
months  last  year,  in  net  tons : 


September 

— Nine 

Months— 

Coal 

1917 

1918 

1917 

1918 

Commercia 

.  .  470.070 

552,038 

4,901,838 

4,690,722 

Company  . 

. . . .  27,905 

38,289 

253,258 

310,072 

Total  . . 

....  498,075 

590,327 

5,155,095 

5,000,794 

Shipments  by  months  during  the  four  years  were : 

Months 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

January  . . 

344,139 

471,158 

600,193 

445,404 

February.  . 

283,430 

514,547 

478,105 

500,321 

March  .... 

309,427 

532,164 

617,387 

511,834 

April . 

352,750 

397,612 

526,470 

571,742 

May  . 

307,006 

436,199 

670,074 

640,166 

June  . 

301,932 

420,620 

596,094 

539,731 

July . 

381,853 

445,900 

569,026 

586,021 

August  . . . 

411,090 

490,778 

599,770 

615,411 

September. 

311,674 

363,178 

498,075 

590,327 

Total. . . 

2,343,440  3,195,316 

5,155,095 

5,000,794 

Shipments  over  the  Virginian  during  September 
increased  91,252  tons,  or  18.3  per  cent,  compared 
with  same  month  last  year,  while  for  nine  months 
tonnage  carried  decreased  154,301  tons,  or  3  per  cent. 

Some  announcements  made  by  us  have,  we  sur¬ 
mise,  been  received  in  a  spirit  of  incredulity  or  in¬ 
dulgence,  but  circumstances  are  working  out  as 
indicated.  “Truth  is  mighty  and  will  prevail.” 
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How7  Anthracite  Is  Allotted  to  Philadelphia  Consumer. 

Coal  Is  Distributed  Under  a  Rationing  System  Said  to  Be  the  Most  Scientific  in  Use 
Anywhere,  Retailers  Contributing  Two  Cents  a  Ton  to  Defray  Expense 

of  Its  Operation. 


The  Philadelphia  system  of  anthracite  distribu¬ 
tion  is  said  to  be  the  most  scientific  in  use  any¬ 
where  in  the  country,  since  cognizance  is  taken  not 
only  of  the  tonnage  of  domestic  sizes  used  in  former 
years  by  each  consumer,  but  of  the  number  of  rooms 
to  be  heated  and  other  details  needed  to  arrive  at 
an  independent  estimate  of  his  minimum  require¬ 
ments.  It  was  introduced  several  months  ago,  so  that 
it  has  passed  the  experimental  stage  and  is  appar¬ 
ently  working  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  both  dealers  and  consumers. 

Briefly,  the  plan  is  as  follows : 

All  orders  for  egg,  stove,  nut,  pea  or  No.  1  buck¬ 
wheat  coal,  in  lots  of  one-half  ton  or  more,  are  re¬ 
quired  to  be  made  in  duplicate  on  a  form  provided 
by  the  local  Fuel  Administration. 

Both  copies  of  the  order  are  given  to  the  dealer, 
who  at  once  forwards  one  copy  to  that  branch  of 
the  local  Administration,  known  as  the  Bureau  of 
Distribution,  where  the  quantity  of  coal  ordered  is 
charged  upon  records,  against  the  particular  build¬ 
ing  to  which  the  coal  is  to  be  delivered. 

A  Card  for  Each  Building. 

These  records  are  in  the  form  of  cards,  each 
card  representing  a  building.  They  show  the  house 
number  and  street;  the  ward  in  which  the  building 
is  located;  its  occupancy  or  use;  the  kind  of  build¬ 
ing;  its  number  of  rooms;  how  it  is  heated;  the 
quantity  of  coal  annually  required  or  alloted  to  it ; 
the  amount  of  coal  ordered ;  the  dealer  from  whom 
ordered;  the  date  of  the  order,  and  the  coal  on 
hand  at  the  time  of  ordering. 

This  information  is  compiled  from  the  orders 
themselves,  the  order  form  embodying  a  series  of 
questions  covering  the  information  desired,  the 
answers  to  which  are  certified  to  be  true  by  the 
person  giving  the  order;  and  from  other  sources 
when  such  answers  are  known  to  be,  or  are  sus¬ 
pected  to  be,  false  or  incomplete  or  misleading. 

The  dealer  after  forwarding  the  order  to  the 
Bureau  of  Distribution,  is  required  to  withhold  any 
delivery  for  three  full  days,  after  which,  in  the 
absence  of  any  notice  to  the  contrary,  he  is  at  lib¬ 
erty  to  make  delivery,  subject  to  the  regulations 
as  to  two-thirds  deliveries,  or  to  any  other  general 
or  specific  order. 

Should  the  record  card  show  however,  that  the 
order  could  not  for  any  reason  be  charged  to  the 
particular  building  without  exceeding  its  annual 
requirements  or  allotment,  the  dealer  is  at  once 
notified  to  make  no  delivery  without  further  advice ; 
and  is  further  advised  in  the  course  of  a  few  days 
as  to  whether  his  order  must  be  cancelled,  or  re¬ 
duced,  or  should  investigation  warrant,  may  be 
filled  in  full. 

No  Expense  to  Fuel  Administration. 

The  Bureau  of  Distribution  of  the  Philadelphia 
Fuel  Administration  is  maintained  without  cost 
either  to  the  Federal  Government  or  to  the  con¬ 
sumer,  the  expense  being  met  by  voluntary  contri¬ 
bution  by  the  retail  dealers  at  the  rate  of  two  cents 
per  ton  of  coal  ordered  from  them. 

Payment  of  this  contribution  is  evidenced  by  the 
purchase  from  the  Bureau,  by  the  dealer,  of  fuel 
stamps,  similar  to  postage  stamps,  issued  in  de¬ 
nominations  of  one  ton,  two  tons  and  ten  tons, 
which  are  attached  to  orders  for  coal,  ton  for  ton, 
the  stamps  costing  the  dealer  two  cents,  four  cents, 
ten  cents  and  twenty  cents,  respectively. 

The  orders  are  mailed  each  night  by  the  dealer 
in  an  envelope  furnished  for  the  purpose. 

Upon  their  receipt  by  the  Bureau,  they  are : 

First.  Dated  with  a  perforator  to  show  date  of 
receipt.  A  perforator  is  used  because  in  that  way 
about  20  orders  can  be  dated  at  one  time. 

Second;  Examined  to  see  that  they  are  properly 
stamped,  signed,  all  questions  answered,  and  deal¬ 
er’s  name  or  number  shown  (each  dealer  is  given 
a  number  for  convenience  in  recording  or  posting). 


All  orders  found  not  properly  made  out  are  at  first 
charged  against  the  property  practically  “on  mem¬ 
orandum,’  then  returned  to  the  dealer  for  correc¬ 
tion,  but  are  not  considered  as  in  effect,  so  far  as 
delivery  is  concerned,  until  the  fault  is  remedied 
and  the  order  returned  in  the  proper  form. 

Third ;  Separated  into  wards,  that  is,  all  orders 
for  buildings  in  the  same  ward  are  grouped  to¬ 
gether,  and 

Fourth :  Distributed  to  the  proper  filing  and  re¬ 
cording  clerks,  each  one  of  whom  has  to  keep  the 
records  of  buildings  in  two  or  more  wards,  there 
being  in  all  forty-eight  wards.  The  ward  is  adopted 
as  the  filing  unit  because  it  is  the  only  way  in  which 
the  city  could  be  divided  for  that  purpose.  In  no 
other  division  could  the  number  of  buildings  in  each 
section  be  known  in  order  to  apportion  the  work 
evenly. 

Fifth :  Posted  to  the  record  or  master  card. 

The  proper  annual  coal  requirements  for  dwellings 
and  the  typical  store  and  dwelling  are  readily  ascer¬ 
tainable  under  a  schedule  worked  out  and  found  to 
apply  to  the  great  majority  of  them.  This  schedule 
is  known  to  the  filing  clerks  so  far  as  it  applies 
to  the  ordinary  small  house,  and  if  the  stated  re¬ 
quirements  are  within  that,  a  clerk  passes  the  order 
as  approved  so  long  as  those  requirements  are  not 
exceeded.  The  clerk  also  passes  it  if  the  order  is 
for  a  dwelling  not  already  in  the  files  and  the  order 
is  not  in  excess  of  the  use  in  adjoining  properties, 
if  in  a  section  of  the  city  where  buildings  are  all 
of  one  type  and  size. 

Should  the  stated  requirements  be  greater  than 
would  be  usual  for  the  ordinary  dwelling,  the  order 
is  posted  to  the  record  card  “in  memo”  and  turned 
in  to  the  office  for  approval  or  for  an  allotment  to 
be  made.  The  full  schedule  is  there  applied,  and  if 
the  stated  requirements  on  the  order  are  within  the 
schedule,  the  order  is  passed  and  returned  for  full 
posting.  If  the  order,  or  stated  consumption,  is  not 
within  the  schedule,  and  no  modifying  circumstance 
is  known,  the  dealer  is  notified  to  reduce  the  order 
to  the  proper  extent.  The  dealer  in  turn  notifies  the 
consumer,  who  has  a  right  to  appeal.  Should  this 
right  be  exercised,  and  upon  further  description  of 
the  property  the  demand  for  coal  still  seems  ex¬ 
cessive,  then  the  case  is  referred  to  the  fuel  engineer 
of  the  local  Administration,  who  makes  a  physical 
inspection  of  the  property  and  heating  plant,  and 
reports  his  findings  and  makes  a  final  and  definite 
allotment. 

Large  Orders  Examined  by  Engineer. 

All  so-called  commercial  orders  i.  e.,  orders  for 
hotels,  hotel  apartments,  office  buildings,  churches, 
theatres,  stores,  etc.,  are  also  referred  to  the  fuel 
engineer  for  approval  of  requirements  or  for  allot¬ 
ments. 

Should  there  be  any  reason  apparent  why  an  order 
should  not  be  filled,  or  any  question  arise  in  the 
mind  of  the  clerk,  she  immediately  issues  and  mails 
to  the  dealer  a  notice  not  to  make  delivery  until 
further  advised.  This  is  made  in  duplicate  form, 
the  duplicate  being  retained  and  turned  into  the 
office  together  with  the  order  in  question,  so  that 
proper  and  final  action  may  be  taken. 

The  record  or  master  cards  are  filed  by  ward, 
street  and  number — the  filing  cabinet  being  in  the 
form  of  a  small  desk  or  table  at  which  the  clerk  sits 
in  a  “well”  between  two  so-called  “tubs”  in  which  the 
cards  are  so  arranged,  vertically,  that  almost  with¬ 
out  moving  she  can  reach  any  one  of  about  22,000. 

Philadelphia  is  supposed  to  have  some  400,000 
buildings  of  the  class  we  control,  and  we  have  18 
of  these  filing  units. 

Sixth :  The  orders  are  re-arranged  “by  dealers,” 
and 

Seventh :  Filed  away  under  “Dealers’  Numbers” 
in  metal  filing  cases,  each  dealer’s  orders  being  ar¬ 
ranged  by  date. 

In  placing  his  order,  each  consumer,  in  addition 


to  specifying  how  much  coal  he  wants,  sizes  he 
preferred  and  other  details,  must  answer  the  fol¬ 
lowing  questions : 

1.  How  much  coal  have  you  on  hand  now? 

2.  IIow  is  building  occupied — as  dwelling,  store 
and  dwellipg,  apartment  building,  office  building,  or 
what? 

3.  Is  building  detached,  twin,  inside  or  corner? 

4.  How  many  rooms  in  it?  Is  porch  heated? 

5.  Is  building  heated  by  vapor,  steam,  hot  water, 
hot  air,  stoves  ? 

6  Is  coal  used  in  winter?  Is  it  used  in  summer? 

7.  Average  number  of  tons  used  per  year? 

8.  Number  of  tons  used  last  year,  April  to  April? 

The  scarcity  of  anthracite  in  the  domestic  sizes 

may  be  considered  a  permanent  condition.  There¬ 
fore,  such  a  successful  system  as  the  Philadelphia 
trade  has  developed  will  be  found  useful  for  the 
rationing  of  other  communities  dependent  upon  hard 
coal  for  domestic  use  even  after  the  abnormal  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  day  have  passed  away. 


Old  Method  the  Best. 

To  the  Editor  : 

As  a  Jeffersonian  Democrat  recently  said; 
“American  citizens  have  had  enough  paternalism ; 
they  have  had  enough  direction,  repression  and  re¬ 
striction . They  have  submitted  to  every 

restraint  and  every  sacrifice  as  long  as  it  was  their 
duty  to  do  so  for  the  furtherance  of  the  War.” 

Now  this  is  all  true  as  regards  the  coal  business, 
also,  and  it  would  be  a  strange  way  to  help  De¬ 
mocracy  by  continuing  bureaus  in  Washington 
which,  without  the  benefit  of  the  unselfish  men  now 
guiding  them  would  be  managed  by  professional 
politicians. 

Recently  we  heard  of  a  retail  coal  man  getting 
anthracite  from  a  producer  upon  -whom  he  had  no 
claim  by  reason  of  1916  tonnage.  Old  customers  of 
the  mining  company  are  sitting  in  ther  office  watch¬ 
ing  these  cars  go  by  their  doors  to  their  rival,  who 
used  some  pull  to  get  what  never  belonged  to  him 
by  right  or  title.  Just  politics ! 

The  use  of  the  maximum  price  for  coal  and  the 
minimum  for  wheat  is  another  Governmental  order 
which  is  not  relished  by  the  public.  Retailers  would 
be  making  lots  of  money  if  they  had  coal,  but  the 
wages  and  feed  bills  go  on  just  the  same,  stock  or 
no  stock  to  sell. 

Bureaucratic  and  autocratic  methods  were  not 
intended  for  this  U.  S.  and  the  sooner  we  get  back 
to  our  old  national  prosperity  by  resuming  the  ways 
that  have  built  us  up  into  a  big  country,  the  better 
for  all.  Socialists  act  like  castor  oil  when  things 
are  going  wrong.  A  sort  of  violent  corrective,  but 
they  in  turn  must  pull  together  to  be  worth  while. 
Then,  like  sweet  oil,  they  would  lubricate  the  po¬ 
litical  machinery.  Old  Subscriber. 


Oklahoma’s  Coal  Production. 

Coal  produced  in  Oklahoma  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1918,  amounted  to  4,489,064  tons. 
This  is  627,367  tons  increase  oyer  the  output  of  a 
year  previous. 

In  explaining  the  reports,  Chief  Mine  Inspector 
Ed.  Boyle  says : 

The  report  shows'  that  7,607  miners  working  to 
produce  the  above  tonnage,  averaged  590  tons  per 
man  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1918.  Placing 
the  tonnage  at  the  average  rate  of  $1.01  per  ton 
would  make  the  earning  capacity  of  each  miner 
$595.90,  and  adding  to  that  78  cents  extra  for  yard¬ 
age  and  other  dead  work,  would  make  the  total 
earning  capacity  of  each  miner  $1,036.10.  From  this 
must  be  substracted  the  amount  of  explosives.  The 
grand  total  of  explosives  used,  based  upon  the  aver¬ 
age  cost  of  $2  per  keg  for  183,561  kegs,  would  be 
$367,122.  The  average  cost  per  man  for  explosives 
is  $48.27. 


Ernest  W.  Saward  has  resigned  as  general  man¬ 
ager  of  The  Coal  Trade  Journal  to  resume  his 
regular  position  under  the  City  Government,  and 
there  is  now  no  one  of  the  name  of  Saward,  or 
any  member  of  the  Saward  family,  actively  con¬ 
nected  with  the  publishing  of  that  periodical,  al¬ 
though  ownership  remains  as  before. 
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Coal  Enough  for  All, 

Says  Mr.  Wheelwright 


Bituminous  Supply  Adequate  for  All  Needs, 
Domestic  as  Well  as  Industrial. 

Baltimore,  Nov.  21. — Jere  H.  Wheelwright,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Coal  Association,  sitting  in  his 
office  in  the  headquarters  of  the  Consolidation  Coal 
Company  in  Baltimore  today,  made  this  statement: 

"1  here  will  be  no  need  for  anyone  in  the  United 
States  freezing  to  death  this  winter.” 

The  statement  came  after  he  had  carefully  consid¬ 
ered  both  the  soft  coal  and  hard  coal  situations  of 
the  recent  past,  of  the  present  moment  and  as  to  be 
found  now  that  the  Government  demands  for  fuel 
will  be  vastly  lessened. 

I  mean  that  if  there  is  not  enough  anthracite  to 
meet  the  demands,  there  will  be  sufficient  high  grade 
soft  coal  to  supply  everyone,  in  case  it  becomes  neces¬ 
sary  to  use  bituminous  at  points  where  there  is  not 
enough  anthracite  available,”  he  explained.  “The 
soft  coal  interests  have  met  the  demands  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  The  operators  of  bituminous  mines  have 
risen  to  100  per  cent,  of  the  requirements  asked  of 
them  and  there  is  no  shortage  of  coal  today  for 
power  purposes  and  other  uses  to  which  soft  coal  is 
ordinarily  put.” 

The  Export  Outlook. 

Turning  to  the  subject  of  export  coal,  Mr.  Wheel¬ 
wright  said : 

The  National  Coal  Association  is  devoting  one 
phase  of  its  attention  to  the  matter  of  export  coal. 

I  have  appointed  a  committee  of  some  twenty-five 
men,  all  of  whom  are  experts  in  the  export  trade, 
who  will  co-operate  with  the  Government  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  export  supply.  What  the  export  demands 
will  be  no  man  can  tell.  But  we  do  know  that  with 
the  countries  of  Europe,  such  as  France,  Italy  and 
Belgium,  about  to  enter  a  period  of  reconstruction 
and  restoration  after  the  war’s  ravages,  raw  mate¬ 
rials  of  many  kinds  will  be  needed. 

“Coal  for  export  will  be  asked  from  the  United 
States,  and  after  our  own  country’s  needs  are  taken 
care  of  we  will  care  for  Europe.  This  export  com¬ 
mittee  will  attend  the  meeting  of  some  350  war- 
service  committees  of  the  War  Emergency  and  Re¬ 
construction  Conference  of  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  of  the  United  States  to  begin  sessions  at  At¬ 
lantic  City,  December  3.” 


Twin  Cities  Notes. 

The  Leighton-Campbell  Fuel  Co.,  Minneapolis,  has 
been  succeeded  by  the  Campbell  Fuel  Co. 

Henry  M.  Benjamin,  founder  of  the  H.  M.  Ben¬ 
jamin  Coal  Co.,  died  at  Milwaukee  recently  at  the 
age  of  77  years.  • 

Chas.  A.  Cahill,  Wisconsin  Federal  Fuel  Engineer, 
was  in  these  cities  last  week,  in  conference  with 
H.  J.  Meyer,  Minnesota  Fuel  Engineer.  Mr.  Cahill 
was  very  complimentary  to  the  Minnesota  committee 
of  the  Fuel  Administration  on  its  work  in  handling 
the  fuel  problem. 

The  Minnesota  Railroad  and  Warehouse  Commis¬ 
sion  has  announced  a  reduction  of  freight  rates  on 
cordwood,  to  .02  per  hundred  for  20  miles,  to  .04 
for  90  to  125  miles,  and  .065  for  250  to  300  miles. 
These  rates  are  expected  to  induce  the  use  of  wood 
fuel  and  the  saving  of  coal  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Local  coal  men  are  wondering  how  much  longer 
they  are  to  be  hampered  with  the  existence  of  the 
buel  Administration.  They  admit  the  necessity  dur¬ 
ing  war  time,  but  feel  that  as  other  lines  have  been 
eased  up  with  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  the  coal 
business  is  entitled  to  a  removal  of  the  arbitrary  re¬ 
strictions  which  have  been  imposed. 

A  marked  change  for  the  better  in  the  way  of 
available  teamsters  for  driving  motor  and  team 
trucks  is  noted  in  the  few  days  since  the  armistice 
was  signed.  Where  before  it  was  about  impossible 
to  get  men,  since,  there  has  been  a  number  available, 
and  much  more  willing  to  work.  The  steady  release 
of  men  in  camps,  will  bring  about  a  better  labor 
situation  and  those  at  home  know  it. 


Major  Pauli  a  Maryland  Director. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Boards  of  directors  of  Mary¬ 
land  Coal  Company  (of  Maryland)  and  Maryland 
Coal  Company  of  West  Virginia,  held  at  No.  1 
Broadway,  New  York  City,  November  20th,  1918, 
Major  George  Pauli  was  elected  a  member  of  both 
boards  to  succeed  the  late  William  H.  Van  Kleeck. 

Major  Pauli  is  a  graduate  of  Princeton  University, 
Vice  President  of  the  Commonwealth  Fuel  Company, 
Oliver  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  at  the  present 
time  makes  his  headquarters  in  the  Fuel  and  Forage 
Division,  Quartermaster  Corps,  United  States  Army, 
Washington,  D.  C.  He  is  very  well  and  favorably 
known  to  the  coal  trade  throughout  the  East,  and 
more  particularly  so  in  the  Western  and  Lake  ter¬ 
ritory. 


Reading  s  Bituminous  Shipments. 

Bituminous  coal  tonnage  of  the  Philadelphia  & 
Reading  Ry.  Co.  for  nine  months,  1918,  and  three 
years  previous,  is  shown  as  follows,  in  gross  tons : 


1918 
1,400,157 
1,362,702 
1,940,911 
1,880,287 
1,540,880 
2,140,440 
2,122,620 
1,995,289 
1,832,143 


Months  1915  1916  1917 

January  ...  1,295,959  1,717,182  1,684,202 
February  ..  1,137,983  1,696,357  1,327,151 
March  ....  1,405,337  1,718,270  1,790,199 

April  .  1,298,170  1,560,834  1,853,137 

May  .  1,349,796  1,442,493  1,723,640 

June  .  1,395,226  1,359,288  1,755,998 

July  .  1,415,515  1,514,195  1,778,024 

August  ....  1,521,727  1,609,012  1,645,642 
September  .  1,488,898  1,515,581  1,782,684 
Total  ....12,307,898  14,133,212  15,340,677  16,215^429 
Shipments  during  September  increased  49,459  tons, 
or  2.8  per  cent,  compared  with  same  month  last 
year,  while  for  nine  months  ended  September  30, 
there  was  an  increase  of  874,752  tons,  or  5.7  per  cent. 

It  is  perhaps  generally  understood  that  no  bi¬ 
tuminous  tonnage  originates  on  the  lines  of  the 
Philadelphia  &  Reading  Ry.  The  figures  specified 
above  embrace  tonnage  received  from  connecting 
lines  such  as  the  New  York  Central,  Baltimore  & 
Ohio,  Western  Maryland  and  the  Pennsylvania, 
including  tonnage  indirectly  received  as  that  from 
the  B.,  R.  &  P. 


Buckeye  State  Notes. 

The  Wheeler  &  Mason  Coal  Co.,  Columbus,  has 
opened  a  new  mine  at  Zaleski,  on  the  B.  &  O.  R.  R., 
where  a  tract  of  236  acres  is  being  developed.  The 
operating  company  is  the  Chieftain  Coal  Co.,  but  it 
is  planned  to  merge  it  with  the  Wheeler  &  Mason 
Company. 

In  order  to  discuss  problems  following  the  clos¬ 
ing  of  hostilities,  John  Moore,  president  of  the  Ohio 
organization,  U.  M.  W„  has  called  a  State  conven¬ 
tion  of  miners  to  be  held  at  Columbus  January  14. 
Many  problems  of  wages  and  mining  conditions  will 
be  discussed. 

George  H.  Barker,  vice-president  of  the  Maynard 
Coal  Co.,  has  returned  from  a  business  trip  to  New 
York.  He  is  busy  selecting  the  members  of  the 
foreign  trade  committee  of  the  National  Coal  Asso¬ 
ciation,  of  which  he  is  chairman.  The  committee 
is  designed  to  stimulate  trade  in  coal  with  foreign 
countries. 

W.  D.  McKinney,  commissioner  of  the  Southern 
Ohio  Coal  Exchange,  has  issued  a  report  showing 
production  in  the  district  for  the  month  ending 
November  2.  The  figures  for  the  week  ending  Oc¬ 
tober  12  were  314,000  tons  as  compared  with  a  ca¬ 
pacity  of  472,000  tons  for  week  ending  October  19 
output  was  355,000  tons  as  compared  with  a  capacity 
of  487,000  tons ;  week  ending  October  26,  318,000  tons 
compared  with  a  capacity  of  474,000  tons,  and  for 
week  ending  November  2,  production  was  315,000 
tons  as  compared  with  a  capacity  of  471,000  tons’. 


A  combination  of  illness  among  the  miners  and 
insufficient  power  resulted  in  holding  mines  to  an 
increase  of  only  727  tons  in  the  Kanawha  region 
during  the  week  ending  November  9,  the  total 
output  for  that  period  being  only  162,834  tons. 
Mines  were  still  unable  to  secure  all  the  power 
required  to  run  them  to  capacity  even  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  following  week. 


General  Notes. 

The  Norwegian  bark  Glitrc,  which  sailed  from 
an  American  port  a  few  weeks  ago,  has  arrived 
at  Pernambuco  with  her  cargo  of  coal  on  fire. 

John  P.  White,  former  president  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers,  has  resigned  as  labor  advisor  to 
Dr.  Garfield,  being  one  of  the  first  well-known  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Fuel  Administration  to  return  to  private 
life  upon  the  termination  of  the  war. 

1  he  coal  output  of  British  Columbia  for  the  ten 
months  ending  October  31  was  1,986,673  tons,  ac¬ 
cording  to  figures  issued  by  the  Provisional  De¬ 
partment  of  Mines.  This  was  an  increase  of  255,- 
1<S8  tons  over  the  output  for  the  corresponding  pe¬ 
riod  of  1917. 

The  Fuel  Administration  ordered  four  more  mines 
to  close  down  last  week  for  loading  dirty  coal. 
Three  other  mines,  which  previously  had  been  shut 
down  for  the  same  reason,  were  allowed  to  resume 
operations  upon  promise  to  improve  their  prepa¬ 
ration.  Since  the  Administration  began  its  clean 
coal  campaign  119  mines  have  been  closed,  although 
12  of  them  have  been  allowed  to  reopen. 

The  first  important  “peace  order”  for  steel  is  re¬ 
ported  from  Europe — two  hundred  thousand  tons 
from  American  mills,  replacing  a  like  amount  of 
war  material.  Optimists  predict  that  the  demands 
for  iron  and  steel  in  peace  will  far  exceed  those 
that  were  based  on  war  needs  and  that  prices  will 
go  higher  than  ever.  And  it  is  to  this  country  that 
the  world  must  turn  to  supply  its  needs. 

I  he  United  States  Fuel  Administration  has  ap¬ 
pointed  H.  H.  Rose  as  Director  of  Enforcement  for 
West  Virginia.  Mr.  Rose  is,  and  has  been  for  some 
time,  executive  secretary  of  the  State  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
trator.  .  He  will  retain  that  position  while  at  the 
same  time  giving  his  attention  to  the  enforcement 
of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Federal  Fuel 
Administration. 

Inability  of  the  McKell  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  and  its 
miners  at  Kilsyth  to  agree  on  the  proper  time  for 
the  man  trip  to  leave  the  outside  of  the  mine  neces¬ 
sitated  calling  a  special  umpire,  Allison  O.  Smith, 
who  sustained  the  company’s  contention  that  7  A.  m! 
was  the  time  the  men  should  report  for  work  and 
who  imposed  a  $12  fine  on  each  miner  participating 
in  the  30-day  strike. 

Increased  trackage  between  Morgantown,  W.  Va„ 
and  Uniontown,  Pa.,  is  planned  by  the  B.  &  O.  in 
order  to  provide  a  better  outlet  for  coal  and  coke 
shipments  from  Morgantown  and  Connellsville.  In 
addition  to  putting  in  more  track  at  such  places 
as  Point  Marion,  Cheat  Haven,  Smithfield,  Leith 
and  Van  Voorhis,  the  company  also  expects  to  en¬ 
large  its  bridges,  and  by  the  improvements  re¬ 
ferred  to  prevent  any  congestion  of  coal  traffic  in 
the  future. 

The  Mining  Division  of  the  United  States  Em¬ 
ployment  Service  reports  having  added  5,881  men 
to  the  working  forces  of  coal  and  metal  mines  in 
October,  and  states  that  it  expects  to  place  10  000 
in  November  and  25,000  in  December.  The  October 
showing  was  not  very  impressive,  in  view  of  the 
efforts  put  forth  by  the  Government  to  increase  the 
supply  of  mine  labor,  but  it  will  be  smoother  sail¬ 
ing  from  now  on  as  many  miners  who  have  been 
engaged  on  war  work  will  soon  be  returning  to  the 
coal  fields  of  their  own  accord. 

Frank  J.  Hayes,  international  president  of  the 
U.  M.  W .,  calls  attention  to  the  industrial  problems 
which  must  be  immediately  solved  and  indicates 
that  the  miners  must  not  only  thwart  any  attempted 
reduction  in  wages,  but  win  additional  gains  “to 
meet  living  costs  which  present-day  wages  are  so 
inadequate  to  cope  with,”  stating  that  in  his  opinion 
there  is  no  likelihood  of  commodity  prices  declining 
for  at  least  a  year.  It  is  evident  that  organized 
labor  is  determined  to  stand  its  ground,  and,  under 
such  a  basis  of  mining  costs  as  now  prevail,  little 
reduction  in  selling  price  of  coal  can  be  accom¬ 
plished. 
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Pittsburgh  Power 

Order  Is  Lifted 


Measure  Instituted  by  Fuel  Administration 
Enabled  Industries  to  Carry  Through 
Crisis. 

Tuesday  of  the  present  week  witnessed  the  lifting 
of  the  10  o’clock  opening  order  by  the  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istration  in  the  Pittsburgh  District.  The  plans  of 
the  Fuel  Administration  did  not  call  for  the  saving 
df  any  appreciable  amount  of  coal.  Neither  could 
the  plan  be  called,  strictly  speaking,  a  conservation 
of  fuel.  In  its  strict  sense  it  was  a  plan  whereby 
the  power  generated  could  be  so  distributed  through¬ 
out  the  hours  of  the  day  as  to  insure  continuous 
operation  and  at  maximum  efficiency,  of  the  essential 
industries  engaged  in  war  production,  and  at  the 
same  time  discommode  the  general  public  as  little 
as  possible. 

The  main  power  plants  furnishing  the  power  with 
which  the  Fuel  Administration  had  to  deal  are 
equipped  with  one  40,000  kilowatt  and  six  15,000 
kilowatt  generators,  or  a  total  capacity  of  130,000 
kw.  per  hour.  The  crisis  that  brought  about  the  10 
o’clock  opening  order  was  an  accident  to  the  40,000 
kw.  generator.  With  that  unit  out  of  service  the 
Fuel  Administration  was  confronted  with  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  handling  a  power  load,  which,  at  the  peak, 
represented  127,000  kw.  or  37,000  kw.  more  than 
the  capacity  of  the  available  generators. 

Drastic  action  was  necessary  because  the  steel 
plants  of  the  country  depending  on  Pittsburgh  for 
raw  and  semi-finished  materials,  did  not  have  more 
than  two  and  a  half  days’  supply  of  materials  on 
hand,  and  depended  on  a  steady  flow  from  the  source 
of  supply  to  maintain  production  of  materials  for 
the  troops  “over  there,”  and  that  they  always  have 
that  most  needed  when  needed. 

A  careful  survey  of  the  situation  showed  that  the 
total  power  consumption  in  the  district  is  approxi¬ 
mately  divided  as  follows :  60  per  cent  by  the  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  the  district,  ,20  per  cent  by  the  street 
railways,  10  per  cent  in  the  stores,  7  per  cent  in  the 
office  buildings  and  3  per  cent  by  domestic  users. 
The  problem  was  to  take  from  the  last  three  classes 
of  consumers  sufficient  power  to  overcome  the  short¬ 
age  and  at  the  same  time  spread  out  the  peak  load 
of  the  street  railways  during  the  morning  hours. 

The  plan,  which  was  in  force  from  about  the 
middle  of  September  until  Tuesday,  with  slight  mod¬ 
ifications,  involved  the  closing  of  all  office  buildings, 
stores,  saloons,  theatres  and  small  business  places 
from  7  a.  m.  to  10  a.  m. 

Before  the  order  went  into  effect  it  had  been 
necessary  to  shut  off  power  for  some  of  the  essen¬ 
tial  industries  for  period  of  from  an  hour  to  three 
hours  daily.  Following  the  enforcement  of  the 
■order  the  power  consumption  curves  showed  a 
saving  of  approximately  11,000  kw.  per  hour  be¬ 
tween  the  hours  of  7  and  10  a.  m.  Modifications  of 
the  order,  when  the  acute  situation  was  relieved, 
showed  that  the  saving  was  7,000  kw.  per  hour.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  result  attained,  not  a  single  industry 
was  deprived  of  power  at  any  time  during  the  day 
from  early  in  September  until  its  abrogation  Tues¬ 
day. 


Some  of  the  older  folks  in  the  trade  were  re 
minded  of  a  well-known  coal  man  of  years  ago  when 
they  saw  an  item  in  print  relative  to  the  skeleton  of 
Lee  Axworthy,  the  noted  trotter,  being  installed  in 
the  Museum  of  Natural  History.  Thomas  Ax¬ 
worthy  was  for  years  Cleveland  agent  of  the  New 
York  &  Cleveland  Gas  Coal  Co.  and  a  horse  owner 
of  great  renown.  One  of  his  trotters  bore  his  sur¬ 
name  and  Lee  Axworthy,  lately  owned  by  a  Cleve¬ 
land  man,  was  a  descendent  thereof.  The  animal  was 
the  fastest  horse  of  his  class  and  day,  the  only  trot¬ 
ting  stallion  that  ever  beat  2 :00,  establishing  a  rec¬ 
ord  of  1 :58*z». 


Kansas.  They  can  be  seen  in  many  other  parts  of 
the  country,  notably  in  the  lower  anthracite  region, 
as  well  as  in  Indiana,  eastern  Ohio  and  western 
Pennsylvania.  Mining  coal  by  this  process  is  eco¬ 
nomical  when  conditions  are  right — that  is,  when  a 
seam  of  workable  size  lies  near  the  surface  and  is 
covered  by  soil  and  loose  stones  rather  than  by  a 
stratum  of  solid  rock. 

One  advantage  is  that  most  of  the  work  is  done 
by  machinery,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  necessary 
hand  work  can  be  performed  by  unskilled  laborers. 
Experienced  miners  are  not  needed,  and  only  a  few 
engineers  and  other  mechanics.  This  is  a  very  strong 
point  in  favor  of  strippings  in  times  of  labor  scarc¬ 
ity,  which  perhaps  accounts  for  the  fact  that  more 
of  them  have  been  opened  in  the  last  year  or  two 
than  in  any  similar  period  of  the  past. 


Coal  Famine  in  Austria. 

Serious  as  is  the  food  situation  in  Austria,  the 
coal  shortage  is  apparently  causing  the  authorities 
of  that  country  as  much  concern.  A  dispatch  from 
Vienna,  dated  November  19,  quotes  a  high  Govern¬ 
ment  official  as  saying  that  there  is  no  coal  for  the 
heating  of  houses  and  that  the  supply  for  cooking 
will  not  last  more  than  a  week.  Mills  and  bakeries 
will  be  compelled  to  close  within  a  few  days. 

No  further  coal  supplies  are  available  to  keep 
railways  running,  he  says,  and  the  gas  and  elec¬ 
tricity  service  in  Vienna  cannot  be  kept  going  more 
than  two  or  three  weeks. 


An  Up-to-Date  Bituminous  Stripping  Operation 

The  picture  on  this  page  shows  a  stripping  opera¬ 
tion  at  Scammon,  Kans.  In  that  vicinity  conditions 
are  favorable  for  surface  mining,  which  has  come 
into  vogue  very  rapidly  in  the  last  few  years. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  equipment  is  strictly  up 
to  date,  the  size  of  the  steam  shovel  used  for  re¬ 
moving  the  overburden  and  scooping  coal  from  the 
steam  being  particularly  impressive.  A  good  idea 
of  its  gigantic  dimensions  can  be  had  by  comparing 
it  with  the  smaller  type  of  steam  shovel  seen  in  the 
foreground.  The  latter,  which  is  the  same  size  as 
those  employed  for  ordinary  excavation  work  in 
towns  and  cities,  is  used  in  this  case  for  picking  up 
loose  coal  dropped  by  the  big  shovel  and  loading 
Bunker  Coal  Supplied.  '  on  the  cars. 

Tonnage  supplied  to  vessels  engaged  in  foreign  Of  course,  the  use  of  strippings  is  not  confined  to 
trade  was  as  follows :  _ _ _ 


Month : 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

January  . . 

..  528,418 

470,461 

629,682 

426,082 

February  . 

. .  502,449 

536,513 

539,866 

415,403 

March  . . . 

. .  597.027 

562,267 

613,253 

432,474 

April  . 

. .  655,465 

579,502 

581,303 

383,912 

M  ay  . 

. .  647.918 

741,167 

629,010 

425,796 

June  . 

. .  727,880 

727,168 

627,692 

468,779 

July  . 

. .  712,872 

722,681 

608,450 

648,792 

August  . . . 

. .  672,990 

780,561 

597,136 

530,293 

Total  . ... 

. .  5,045,019 

5,220,320 

4,826,392 

3,731,531 

If  you  can’t  have  everything  you  want  the  next 
best  thing  is  to  like  everything  you  have. 
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Fuel  Administration  Says  Early  Estimates  of 
Car-Miles  \\  ill  Be  Exceeded. 

Washington,  Nov.  21. — Estimates  made  earlier  in 
the  fuel  year,  that  approximately  160,000,000  car  miles 
would  be  saved  in  the  coal  year  through  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  zone  system  for  the  distribution  of  bitu¬ 
minous  coal,  are  being  fully  realized,  it  is  announced 
today  by  the  United  States  Fuel  Administration. 
The  statement  adds : 

“This  system,  made  possible  through  the  close  co¬ 
operation  of  the  United  States  Railroad  Administra¬ 
tion  with  the  I*  uel  Administration,  has  had  a  large 
share  in  bringing  the  nation’s  supply  of  bituminous 
coal  to  its  present  proportions,  which,  with  patriotic 
economy,  will  be  sufficient  for  the  winter’s  require¬ 
ments. 

This  method  of  distribution  was  established  so 
that  the  coal  supply  of  all  sections  of  the  country 
should  normally  be  derived  from  mines  relatively 
near,  thus  preventing  abnormal  and  wasteful  trans¬ 
portation  movements,  and  insuring  more  equal  dis¬ 
tribution  of  cars  to  the  mines  and  the  more  steady 
employment  of  mine  labor. 

‘Early  estimates  were  that  the  movement  of  bitu¬ 
minous  coal  affected  by  the  zone  system  would  involve 
about  300,000,000  tons,  or  60  per  cent,  of  the  total 
production.  The  latest  figures,  show  that  368,858,000 
net  tons  of  this  kind  of  coal  have  been  produced 
and  delivered  since  April  1,  60  per  cent,  of  which 
is  affected  by  {he  zone  system. 

“These  later  figures  show  that  even  more  than 
the  originally  estimated  160,000,000  car  miles  will  be 
saved  in  round-trips  to  and  from  the  mines  and  that 
considerably  more  than  the  300,000  additional  trips, 
which  the  saving  in  car-miles  would  effect,  will  be 
made.  Exact  figures  have  not  been  compiled,  but  the 
early  estimate  allowed  for  the  300,000  additional  trips 
being  the  equivalent  of  5  per  cent,  increase  in  the 
production.” 


Buffalo  Trade  Notes. 

The  42  cars  of  Panhandle  coal  that  have  been 
standing  on  track  here  for  some  weeks  are  now  in 
for  about  $5,000  demurrage,  which  is  increasing  at 
the  rate  of  $10  per  car  a  day. 

All  the  anthracite  lake  shippers,  with  the  pos¬ 
sible  exception  of  one,  expect  to  complete  their  sea¬ 
son  by  the  end  of  November.  The  amounts  ran  by 
allotment,  being  about  four-fifths  of  the  total  of  last 
season. 

J.  R.  Barnett  goes  to  the  headquarters  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burg  &  Shawmut  Coal  Co.  at  Kittanning,  Pa.,  this 
week  for  a  general  survey.  The  miners  are  getting 
back  to  work  rather  slowly.  They  suffered  severely 
from  the  influenza. 

Soft  coal  jobbers  always  dislike  to  sell  coal  these 
days  at  a  delivered  price.  They  say  they  feel  as  if 
they  were  going  to  leave  out  the  tax  item  or  some 
other  detail  not  formerly  included  and  that  would 
be  sure  to  involve  them  in  a  loss. 

The  coal  men  went  over  the  top  in  their  collection 
of  funds  in  the  United  War  Work  Campaign.  It 
was  not  an  easy  thing  to  do,  but  Chairman  T.  M. 
Byrne  rallied  the  committee  like  a  general  and  all 
responded  like  Yankee  soldiers  at  the  front. 

•  W.  C.  Tait  has  been  pretty  busy  lately  acting  as  a 
member  of  the  War  Exemption  Board,  but  that  work 
seems  to  be  about  done  and  he  has  now  gone  to  the 
mines  of  the  Punxsutawney  Coal  Mining  Co.  to  look 
after  the  reopening  of  the  Onondaga  mine. 

The  Buffalo  General  Electric  Co.  has  a  5,000-ton 
pile  of  slack  coal  that  has  been  afire  for  several 
days,  but  it  has  been  able  to  keep  the  fire  down  by 
throwing  on  water,  so  that  coking  is  likely  to  be 
about  all  the  fire  does.  Besides  the  plan  is  to  use  up 
the  coal  as  fast  as  possible,  as  that  is  about  the  only 
way  of  putting  out  such  a  fire. 


Many  a  man  spends  most  of  his  life  wishing  he  had 
to  do  it  all  over  again. 


The  personnel  of  the  Foreign  Trade  Committee 
of  the  National  Coal  Association,  the  formation  of 
which  is  referred  to  in  another  column,  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Lemuel  Burrows,  president,  Castner,  Curran  & 
Bullitt,  Inc.,  No.  1  Broadway,  New  York. 

tj.  A.  Renahan,  vice-president,  Winding  Gulf  Col¬ 
liery  Co.,  No.  1  Broadway,  New  York. 

Erskine  Ramsey,  vice-president,  Pratt  Consolidated 
Coal  Co.,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

R.  H.  Gross,  president,  New  River  Company,  Bos¬ 
ton. 

J.  J.  Tierney,  president,  Powhatan  Coal  &  Coke 
Co.,  Philadelphia. 

tR.  L.  Carpenter,  vice-president,  New  River  Col¬ 
lieries  Co.,  120  Broadway,  New  York. 

Wm.  C.  Atwater,  president,  Fall  River  Coal  Co., 
No.  1  Broadway,  New  York. 

*t  J.  P.  Walsh,  vice-president,  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co., 
Pittsburgh. 

*tF.  W.  Wilshire,  general  sales  manager  (vice- 
chairman),  Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  Bankers  Trust 
Building,  New  York. 

T.  H.  Watkins,  president,  Pennsylvania  Coal  & 
Coke  Corporation,  Whitehall  Building,  New  York. 

A.  B.  Stewart,  vice-president,  Davis  Coal  &  Coke 
Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

C.  D.  Brackenridge,  Seaboard  sales  agent,  Roches¬ 
ter  &  Pittsburgh  Coal  &  Iron  Co.,  No.  1  Broadway, 
New  York. 

*C.  E.  Bockus,  president,  Clinchfield  Coal  Corpora¬ 
tion,  24  Broad  street,  New  York. 

*tT.  F.  Farrell,  second  vice-president,  Pocahontas 
Fuel  Co.,  No.  1  Broadway,  New  York. 

H.  N.  Taylor,  vice-president,  Central  Coal  &  Coke 
Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

D.  C.  Botting,  commissioner,  Washington  Coal 
Producers’  Association,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Lindsey  McCandlish,  vice-president,  Hutchinson 
Coal  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

J.  D.  Francis,  vice-president,  Island  Creek  Coal 
Co.,  Huntington,  W.  Va. 

A.  J.  Maloney,  vice-president,  Chicago,  Wilmington 
&  Franklin  Coal  Co.,  Chicago. 

D.  F.  Hurd,  secretary,  Pittsburgh  Vein  Opera¬ 
tors’  Association  of  Ohio,  Cleveland. 

*Kuper  Hood,  Houston  Coal  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

*G.  H.  Caperton,  New  River  Coal  Co.,  Charleston, 
W.  Va. 

O.  M.  Deyerle,  president,  Flat  Top  Fuel  Co.,'  Blue- 
field,  W.  Va. 

Robert  Grant,  New  England  Coal  &  Coke  Co., 
Boston. 

John  Gallahan  (secretary)  traffic  secretary,  Na¬ 
tional  Coal  Association,  Washington. 

*Geo.  H.  Barker  (chairman),  vice-president,  May¬ 
nard  Coal  Co.,  Columbus. 

‘Indicates  members  executive  committee, 
t Indicates  members  sub-committee. 


Coal  Exports  to  Argentina. 

Exports  of  bituminous  coal  to  Argentina  by 
months,  during  1918  and  three  years  previous,  were: 


Month:  1915.  1916.  1917.  1918. 

January  .  7, 259  33,142  50,207  11,579 

February  -  32,794  21,545  29,799  22,609 

March  .  33,404  60,780  44,855  25,623 

April  .  79,531  93,382  31,612  9,869 

May  .  108,780  100,583  23,883  14,750 

June  .  157,831  103,176  17,054  43,055 

July  .  114,162  115,591  12,743  47,528 

August  .  128,823  106,729  35,229  . 

Total  .  662,714  634,928  245,387  174,993 


“Retail  prices  of  domestic  sizes  of  anthracite  coal 
will  not  be  allowed  to  advance  beyond  the  actual 
additional  labor  cost  involved  in  the  recent  wage 
adjustment  to  anthracite  miners,  where  other  factors 
remain  as  they  were,”  says  a  statement  given  out 
from  Dr.  Garfield’s  office  this  week. 


Rumor  That  Garfield  Has  Threatened  to  Do 
So  If  Output  Is  Not  Increased. 

A  Washington  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Tribune 
under  last  Thursday’s  date,  says  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  may  take  over  the  anthracite  mines  under  the 
Presidents  war  powers.  This  drastic  step  is  now 
under  consideration  by  the  Fuel  Administration,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Tribune’s  Washington  correspondent,, 
as  a  solution  of  the  anthracite  coal  shortage  result¬ 
ing  from  the  recent  falling  off  in  production  due 
largely  to  the  influenza  epidemic  and  the  long-con¬ 
tinued  peace  celebrations. 

While  officials  of  the  Fuel  Administration  have 
been  until  the  past  few  days  disposed  to  explain  away 
the  labor  difficulties  encountered  by  the  anthracite 
operators,”  says  the  dispatch  in  question,  “now  there 
is  a  growing  disposition  to  hold  the  operators  to  a 
stricter  accountability  and  to  insist  that  anthracite 
output  be  increased  at  once. 

“It  is  understood  Dr.  Garfield  has  unofficially  in¬ 
formed  the  operators  that  the  next  few  weeks  will 
be  a  probationary  period.  If  anthracite  production 
does  not  gain  appreciably,  it  is  believed  the  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration  will  take  drastic  steps  to  remedy  the 
situation. 

“Rumors  reaching  the  Capitol  of  the  intended 
requisitioning  of  anthracite  mines  by  the  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration  today  caused  a  stir  in  Democratic  circles 
opposed  to  a  further  extension  of  the  executive 
powers  under  war  legislation.  It  is  probable  that 
any  drastic  action  taken  by  Dr.  Garfield  will  come 
in  for  serious  condemnation  in  both  Senate  and 
House  when  they  reconvene  in  December. 

“The  bituminous  situation  is  declared  to  be  excel¬ 
lent.  Overstocks  of  bituminous  coal  are  reported  in 
many  sections  of  the  country.” 


Coke  Trade  Conditions. 


Connellsville  Output  Lowest  Since  February, 
with  Influenza  Still  Raging. 

Coke  production  in  the  Connellsville  region  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  ending  November  16  was  the  lightest 
since  last  winter,  when  zero  weather  was  tying  up 
the  railroads,  and  shipments  of  raw  coal  from  the 
region  were  correspondingly  reduced  last  week.  In¬ 
fluenza  and  peace-  celebrations  were  the  principal 
causes  of  the  decline,  and  as  the  epidemic  is  still 
a  factor  in  that  part  of  Pennsylvania,  the  outlook 
for  the  immediate  future  is  not  very  encouraging. 

Regarding  conditions  in  the  coke  region,  the  Con¬ 
nellsville  Courier  says : 

As  a  result  of  conditions  coke  is  scarcer  than 
ever,  with  hardly  any  offerings  in  the  market,  which 
is  quotable  firm  at  the  set  limits  as  follows : 


Furnace .  $6.00 

Foundry,  72-hour  selected .  7.00 

Crushed,  over  J^-inch .  7.30 

Clean  screenings,  over  J4 inch _  5.50 


"Coke  production  in  the  Connellsville  region  prom¬ 
ises  to  be  limited  for  a  long  time  by  shortage  of 
labor.  While  there  may  be  some  influx  of  labor  by 
reason  of  the  cessation  of  war  work,  there  are  cer¬ 
tain  to  be  drains  on  the  labor  supply  by  the  resump¬ 
tion  of  constructional  activities  suspended  by  the 
war. 

All  investigations  indicate  that  as  soon  as  passage 
can  be  secured  there  will  be  a  considerable  exodus 
of  foreign  born  labor.  One  operator  made  a  can¬ 
vass  of  several  hundred  men,  to  ascertain  their  in¬ 
tentions  in  this  respect.  Twenty-five  per  cent,  regis¬ 
tered  that  they  intend  to  stay  at  work.  Another  25 
per  cent,  declared  they  were  going  home  for  short 
trips,  while  50  per  cent,  asserted  they  intended  going 
home  to  stay.” 


An  investigation  of  the  anthracite  situation  will 
be  begun  in  Washington  today  by  a  sub-committee 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Manufacturers,  consist¬ 
ing  of  Senators  Reed,  Vardaman,  Jones,  Lodge  and 
Kenyon.  It  is  expected  that  Dr.  Garfield  will  be 
one  of  the  first  witnesses. 
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Trade  Subscriptions  to  United  War  Work  Fund. 

Coal,  Transportation,  Ice  and  Wood  Division  for  Greater  New  York  Raises  $186,000  and 
Expects  to  Go  Over  the  top  with  at  Lsast  $200,000  Before  Campaign  Ends. 


Subscriptions  by  the  coal,  transportation,  ice  and 
wood  trades  of  Greater  New  York  to  the  United 
War  Work  Fund  aggregated  $186,639.89  up  to  yes¬ 
terday,  as  reported  by  the  committee  in  charge,  of 
which  Le  Baron  S.  Willard  is  chairman;  John  E. 
Berwin,  vice-chairman;  R.  H.  Williams,  treasurer, 
and  Charles  S.  Allen,  secretary. 

This  exceeds  by  $65,000  the  amount  contributed  to 
the  last  Red  Cross  campaign,  and,  as  the  campaign 
has  again  been  extended,  it  is  practically  certain  that 
the  total  will  be  well  over  the  $200,000  mark,  which 
will  make  a  very  good  showing  for  the  coal  and 
allied  interests. 

Individual  subscriptions  for  $100  and  more,  as  re¬ 
ported  by  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  work  in 
Manhattan  are: 


Berwind-White  C.  M.  Co.  (N.  Y.  only) ....  $10,000 

Edward  J.  Berwind .  20,000 

John  E.  Berwind .  20,000 

Berwind-White  C.  M.  Co.  (N.  Y.  staff)...  700 
B.-W.  C.  M.  Co.  (through  Philadelphia)...  105,000 

D.  L.  &  W.  Coal  Co .  25,000 

Pennsylvania  Coal  Co. — 


N.  Y.,  Susquehanna  &  Western  Coal  Co. 


Blossburg  Coal  Co . .  ^  £q  qqo 

Hillside  Coal  &  Iron  Co . 

Northwestern  Mining  &  Ex.  Co . _ 

Pennsylvania  Coal  &  Coke  Corp .  12,500 

Consolidation  Coal  Co .  9,000 

Burns  Bros .  5,836 

American  Coal  Co .  5,000 

Williams  &  Peters .  5,000 

Castner,  Curran  &  Bullitt .  3,000 

Clinchfield  Coal  Corp .  2,500 

B.  Nicoll  &  Co .  1,551 

Thorne,  Neale  &  Co .  1,325 

F.  A.  Potts  &  Co .  1,050 

Dickson  &  Eddy . . .  1,166 

H.  Wilson  &  Co .  1,000 

W.  P.  W.  Haff .  1,000 

Scranton  &  Wyoming  Coal  Co .  1,000 

R.  Gordon  &  Son,  Inc .  943 

Watkins  Coal  Co .  837 

Sterling  Coal  Co . 550 

Coaldale  Mining  Co .  500 

Bulah  Coal  Mining  Co . .' .  500 

Standard  Wood  Co .  500 

Staples  Trans.  Co .  500 

Industrial  C.  &  C.  Corp .  500 

Hencken  &  Willenbrock .  500 

Parrish,  Phillips  &  Co..! .  500 

McWilliams  Bros .  500 

M.  &  J.  Tracy,  Inc .  500 

J.  McWilliams  Blue  Line  and  J.  McWill¬ 
iams  Towing  Line  ($250  each) .  500 

William  Farrell  &  Son .  500 

Pattison  &  Bowns .  500 

Keeler  Transportation  Co .  500 

Thedford-Eltz  Coal  Co .  420 

Owens  &  Co .  415 

Leonard  Coal  Co .  410 

W.  Rockhill  Potts . 400 

Knickerbocker  Fuel  Co .  393 

Bunke  &  Meyer .  383 

Wittenberg  Coal  Co .  375 

N.  Y.  County  Fuel  Adm.  Office .  368 

Meyer,  Denker,  Sinram  Co .  333 

New  Central  Coal  Co. . . . .  330 

Williams  &  Peters  (employes) .  319 

Alden  Coal  Mining  Co .  313 

Weber,  Bunke  Lange  Coal  Co .  300 

Blaine  Mining  Co .  300 

Owen  McCaffrey’s  Sons .  300 

Dexter  &  Carpenter .  •  294 

Tidewater  Coal  Exchange .  275 

Bacon  Coal  Co .  268 

Bradley-Mahony  Co .  260 

Willard,  Sutherland  &  Co .  257 

N.  Y.  &  Phila.  C.  &  C.  Co.. .  250 

C.  M.  Morrell  &  Co .  250 


Clark  &  Wilkins  Co .  250 

F.  R.  Long  &  Co .  250 

J.  Rheinfrank  Co . 250 

Sanders  A.  Wertheim .  250 

P.  B.  Heilner .  250 

O.  H.  Perry  &  Son .  217 

Kentucky  Block  Cannel  Coal  Co .  200 

Heilner  &  Son .  200 

Charles  E.  Lester .  200 

Thomas  Stokes  &  Sons .  200 

William  and  John  Wilson .  200 

Brothers  Valley  Coal  Co .  200 

Cleary  Bros .  200 

Pocahontas  Fuel  Co .  175 

B.  McLain  Transportation  Line .  174 

J.  H.  Weaver  &  Co .  166 

Lawrence  Transportation  Co .  150 

Pine  Hill  Coal  Co .  150 

Consolidation  Coal  Co.  (employes  N.  Y.)..  150 

Central  Bridge  Coal  Co .  150 

Jos.  Gordon,  Inc .  150 

R.  L.  Gordon .  150 

Smokeless  Fuel  Co .  150 

J.  D.  Lohman .  129 

J.  Dobbins  .  125 

John  J.  Gordon . A .  125 

Muhlenberg  Coal  Co . 122 

Clarence  B.  Sturges .  120 

Peale,  Peacock  &  Kerr .  116 

J.  M.  Creighton .  105 

Powelton  Barge  Co .  100 

W.  A.  Marshall  &  Co .  100 

Archibald  McNeil  &  Sons  Co .  100 

Clitter  Coal  Co .  100 

Commercial  Coal  Co .  100 

Haaren-Dartt  Coal  Co .  100 

Hagedorn  Bros .  100 

Charles  Lediard  .  100 

Robinson,  Havdon  &  Co .  10O 

Thomas  Fetherston  .  100 

J.  J.  Hammond .  100 

Potter  Transportation  Co .  100 

E.  C.  Moore,  Jr .  100 

Thomas  Monk,  Jr .  100 

M.  J.  Derby .  100 

Thomas  J.  Howard .  100 

James  Hughes,  Jr .  100 

Russell-Cronin  Co.,  Inc.. .  100 

A.  W.  Hillebrand .  100 

Anthony  O’Boyle  . .* .  100 

W.  Drew  Dittmar. . 100 

Otto  Stegemann  .  100 


Brooklyn  Subscriptions. 

Below  is  a  list  of  subscriptions  for  $25  and  up¬ 
wards,  as  reported  by  the  Coal  Trade  Committee  for 
Brooklyn : 


Scranton  &  Lehigh  Coal  Co .  $2,311 

Tuttle,  S.  Son  &  Co .  1,050 

Schmadeke,  John  F.,  Inc .  645 

'Putnam  Coal  &  Ice  Co .  502 

Greason,  Son  &  Dalzell,  Inc .  431 

Nelson,  Z.  O.  &  Son. . . .  351 

Rubel  Bros.,  Inc .  350 

Reimer,  Rudolph,  Jr .  308 

Bacon  Coal  Co .  268 

McCollum.  A.  J.  &  J.  J.,  Inc .  250 

Taylor.  Thos.  F.,  Sons  Co .  250 

Burns  Bros .  250 

Ackerman,  A.  H . _  200 

Semken,  Frederick  .  190 

Weber  &  Quinn . 142 

Blinn,  Harry,  Coal  Co .  108 

Desbrock  Coal  Co . 108 

Peoples  Hygeia  Ice  Mfg.  Co .  100 

Rubel  Bros,  (employes) .  100 

Larney,  John  E .  100 

Middle  Lehigh  Co .  100 

Thompson  &  Co .  100 

Creveling,  John  C . 

Sackett  Coal  Co .  92 

Henjes,  Henry  .  73 


Parkinson  Coke  &  Coal  Co .  66 

Commercial  Coal  Co .  62 

Hill,  J.  H„  Coal  Co .  60 

Kenny  Coal  Co .  60 

Busch,  A.,  &  Son .  56 

Reynolds,  Chas.  H.,  &  Sons .  54 

Brooklyn  Union  Coal  Co .  52 

Nelson  Bros.  Coal  Co .  50 

Lidford,  T.  H.,  Co .  50 

Vandeveer  Park  Coal  Co .  50 

Drissler,  Chas.  . .  50 

Prospect  Coal  Co . 50 

Meyers,  E.  H.,  &  Sons .  50 

Fries  Coal  Co .  37 

Bausewein,  Paul .  30 

Nungasser,  Wm .  25 

Powell  &  Titus,  Inc .  25 

Becker  Bros .  25 

Nassau  Coal  Co .  25 

Conzen,  L.,  &  Son .  25 

Fleer  Bros .  25 

Mintram  &  Wardlaw .  25 

Schroeder  &  Horstmann,  Inc .  25 


Anthracite  Price  Advance  Does  Not  Entirely 
Offset  Higher  Mining  Costs. 

The  Anthracite  Bureau  of  Information  says  that 
the  new  prices  set  by  Dr.  Garfield  to  meet  the  in¬ 
creased  labor  costs,  fits  only  that  condition.  The 
added  $1.05  per  ton  on  the  mine  prices  of  domestic 
anthracite  does  not  compare,  relatively,  with  price 
advances  by  other  industries  where  higher  costs  are 
met  in  like  way. 

Along  with  rising  costs  comes  another  factor  in 
anthracite  mining  seldom  considered  by  the  con¬ 
sumer.  It  is  the  necessity  of  deeper  mining  when 
the  upper  coal  beds  become  exhausted.  Water  must 
constantly  be  removed  from  the  mines,  the  quantity 
in  some  collieries  reaching  as  much  as  25  tons  of 
water  for  each  ton  of  coal  mined.  This  proportion 
increases,  the  deeper  the  beds  are  worked. 

As  anthracite  mining  proceeds,  year  after  year, 
the  deeper  and  thinner  seams  must  be  used.  This 
necessitates  removal  of  larger  quantities  of  rock, 
bone  and  refuse  to  get  at  the  coal.  Increasing  costs 
go  on,  accordingly,  the  deeper  the  coal  is  mined. 
Mining  at  great  depths  requires  more  expensive  ven¬ 
tilation.  As  mines  grow  in  area,  the  underground 
transportation  system  of  cars,  lighting  and  power 
with  its  kindred  Costs  grow  more  expensive. 

When  Dr.  Garfield  raised  the  price  $1.05  per  ton 
at  the  mines,  he  did  not  include  in  this  rise  the  cost 
for  the  increased  operation  and  upkeep.  This  is. 
being  borne  by  the  industry. 


Automobile  manufacturers  are  making  all  haste  to 
resume  normal  activities  and  are  urging  prompt 
shipments  of  material.  The  building  industries  are 
also  planning  to  go  ahead  and  make  up  for  lost  time 
as  expeditiously  as  the  high  price  of  material  and 
the  prevailing  rate  of  wages  will  permit.  The  War 
Industries  Board  gives  indication  of  a  wise  and  care¬ 
ful  supervision  of  the  details  of  transition.  As  has 
been  expressed,  the  war-time  measures  that  were 
adopted  may  be  compared  to  a  series  of  dams  con¬ 
structed  one  above  the  other,  up  stream,  to  impound 
flood  waters.  The  volume  thus  controlled  must  be 
reduced  gradually.  If  all  should  be  let  out  at  once 
disaster  would  ensue.  This  is  so  evident  that  every 
effort  will  undoubtedly  be  made  to  restore  the  stream 
to  its  accustomed  course  in  a  careful  manner. 


Coal  is  in  plentiful  supply  in  many  markets  and  it 
is  noted  that  in  the  Middle  West  Government  prices 
have  actually  been  shaded  in  order  to  move  tonnage. 
How  general  this  situaton  will  be  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  but  the  condition  bears  out  our  predic¬ 
tion  that  a  very  small  surplus  is  necessary  to  seriously 
affect  values.  Jobbers  will  now  commence  to  come 
into  their  own,  after  wearing  the  shackles  fpr  many 
months,  and  many  houses  will  forge  to  the  front 
by  placing  themselves  in  position  to  take  over  a 
large  tonnage  as  soon  as  it  is  offered. 


“Joy  cometh  in  the  morning’’  provided  you  haven’t 
been  making  a  night  of  it. 
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Method  of  Supplying  the  Army’s  Fuel  Requirements. 

Highly  Efficient  System  Built  Up  with  the  Aid  of  Many  Practical  Coal  Men. 

Old  Arrangement  Under  Which  Each  Quartermaster  Looked  Out  for  His  Own  Requirements  Has  Been  Superseded  by  a  Central 
Purchasing  and  Distributing  Organization,  Which  Also  Assists  Army  Contractors  in  Producing  Fuel. 


For  about  nine  months  the  purchase  of  coal  for 
the  United  States  Army  has  been  done  under  author¬ 
ity  of  a  new  division  of  the  Quartermaster  General’s 
Department.  This  new  division  came  into  existence 
on  January'  19,  1918,  when  an  order  of  the  War 
Department,  designated  as  No.  8,  was  issued.  This 
read : 

“The  Fuel  and  Forage  Department  of  the  Quar¬ 
termaster  General’s  Office  is  hereby  authorized  and 
directed  to  procure  and  distribute  all  fuel  required 
by  the  various  corps  and  departments  of  the  War 
Department,  upon  proper  requisition  being  made  by 
such  corps  or  departments  to  the  Fuel  and  Forage 
.Division. 

“In  addition  to  supplying  the  various  Army  agen¬ 
cies  requiring  fuel,  the  Fuel  and  Forage  Division 
is  authorized  and  directed  in  cases  of  emergency 
to  assist  the  contractors  of  the  various  corps  and 
departments  of  the  War  Department  who  are  pro¬ 
viding  supplies  for  these  corps  and  departments  to 
secure  their  fuel  requirements.  This  will  be  ar¬ 
ranged  by  a  duly  authorized  representative  of  each 
corps  or  department  making  known  the  emergency 
necessity  of  its  contractors  in  the  matter  of  fuel 
to  the  Fuel  and  Forage  Division  of  the  Quarter¬ 
master  General’s  Office,  which  division  will  inform 
the  various  corps  and  departments  of  the  War  De¬ 
partment  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in  order  to 
carry  into  effect  the  foregoing  order.” 

What  led  to  the  issuing  of  this  order  was  un¬ 
questionably  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  War  De¬ 
partment  to  centralize  the  procurement  of  coal  under 
one  head.  Prior  to  last  January,  coal  for  the  Army 
was  procured  locally  by  quartermasters  stationed 
at  the  hundreds  of  posts,  camps,  hospitals,  etc., 
■throughout  the  country,  and  it  was  to  prevent  a 
duplication  of  effort  that  the  new  method  of  pro¬ 
curement  was  put  into  effect. 

As  many  in  the  coal  trade  will  recall,  during  the 
great  coal  shortage  last  winter,  quartermasters  at 
many  points  who  were  then  clothed  with  authority 
to  procure  coal  were  treading  on  each  other’s  toes 
in  their  individual  attempts  to  secure  sufficient  coal 
to  keep  their  respective  stations  in  operation.  Reg¬ 
ular  channels  of  delivery  failing,  commandeering 
of  coal  was  done  or  threatened,  to  secure  supplies, 
all  of  which  tended  to  still  further  demoralize  the 
normal  movement  of  fuel  to  essential  users. 

Plainly,  the  method  of  allowing  each  quarter¬ 
master  to  procure  coal  for  his  respective  station, 
which  however,  efficient  in  normal  times,  was  all 
at  fault  when  a  shortage  in  production  and  a  de¬ 
moralization  of  railroad  traffic  came  about,  and  the 
new  order  coming  from  Major  General  Goethals 
for  the  procurement  to  be  centralized,  has  given  to 
the  coal  industry,  as  well  as  the  War  Department, 
a  most  satisfactory  situation  as  we  now  enter  upon 
another  winter. 

Tonnage  for  Fiscal  Year. 

Records  of  the  Fuel  and  Forage  Division,  show 
that  on  September  24  orders  had  been  placed  for 
4,350,810  tons  of  coal  for  the  fiscal  year  July  1,  1918, 
to  July  1,  1919.  This  tonnage  is  made  up  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Bituminous,  3,691,650  tons;  coke  16  288' 
anthracite,  642,782  tons.  All  of  this  coal  excepting 
670,000  tons  for  Army  transports,  is  used  in  this 
country  for  Army  purposes. 

When  the  Fuel  and  Forage  Division  was  first  or¬ 
ganized,  Daniel  B.  Wentz,  of  Philadelphia,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  J.  S.  Wentz  Co.,  anthracite  operators, 
and  president  of  the  Stonega  Coke  &  Coal  Co., 
laige  bituminous  producers  in  Virginia,  was  selected 
as  Director.  Mr.  Wentz  remained  at  the  head  of 
the  Division  until  late  in  April.  He  was  early,  in 
-May  granted  a  commission  as  Lieutenant  Colonel, 
and  given  an  assignment  in  France  at  the  head  of 
the  department  handling  fuel  for  the  American  Ex¬ 
peditionary  Forces. 


Early  in  May,  George  E.  Warren,  president  of 
the  George  E.  Warren  Co.,  of  Boston,  operating 
coal  mines  and  doing  a  large  jobbing  trade,  and 
also  interested  in  steamship  lines  engaged  in  coast¬ 
wise  trade,  was  called  to  Washington,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  Mr.  Wentz  as  Director.  On  August  21st, 
he  was  commissioned  with  the  rank  of  Colonel! 
Q.  M.  C  Colonel  Warren  was,  some  months  ago, 
selected  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Food  Pur¬ 
chase  Board  (Forage). 

He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Petroleum  Speci¬ 
fications  Committee,  representing  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment,  the  appointment  being  made  by  the  Secretary 
of  W  ar.  Some  three  weeks  ago,  Colonel  Warren 
was  appointed  to  represent  the  War  Department  on 
the  Interdepartment  Petroleum  War  Service  Com¬ 
mittee,  which  will  in  the  future  play  a  very  im¬ 
portant  part  in  the  distribution  and  allocation  of 
petroleum  products. 

Policy  of  the  Division. 

The  policy  of  the  Fuel  and  Forage  Division,  since 
its  inception,  has  been  to  procure  for  the  Army 
coal,  oil  and  forage,  with  the  least  interruption  to 
established  business  methods  and  practice  in  these 
respective  industries. 

Very  naturally,  the  very  radical  increase  in  the 
use  of  coal  by  the  Army  in  America,  due  to  mobi¬ 
lization  and  maintenance  of  an  army  of  4,000,000 
men,  has  at  times  made  it  necessary  for  the  placing 
of  requisitions  for  coal,  to  fill  which  promptly  the 
commercial  user  has  had  to  suffer  temporarily.  The 
policy  of  the  Division  has,  however,  been  directed 
towards  a  better  understanding  between  coal  sup¬ 
pliers  and  the  Government.  This  has  unquestionably 
made  possible  the  situation  as  it  exists  today,  where¬ 
by  the  economic  demands  of  the  Army  for  coal, 
as  compared  with  former  years,  are  met  with  the 
least  possible  interruption  to  commercial  business. 

The  Fuel  and  Forage  Division,  when  it  was  first 
organized,  had  this  situation  to  face: 

1.  The  procurement  of  an  enormously  in¬ 
creased  tonnage  of  coal  used  in  the  face  of  the 
greatest  shortage  in  the  history  of  the  coal  in¬ 
dustry. 

2.  Due  to  rapidly  changing  conditions,  there 
could  be  no  set  rule  for  deliveries,  or  for  a 
stated  tonnage  during  a  prescribed  period,  in 
common  with  the  methods  of  trade  between 
the  coal  suppliers  and  commercial  users. 

3.  To  co-operate  in  a  most  harmonious  way 
with  the  Fuel  Administration. 

Steps  Taken. 

Among  the  early  steps  taken  were  those  to  have 
the  various  quartermasters  make,  so  far  as  they  were 
able,  the  most  intelligent  estimates  as  to  their  re¬ 
quirements  for  the  fiscal  year,  1919.  The  deliveries 
by  months  were  stated.  As  soon  as  these  estimates 
came  to  hand,  requisitions  were  made  on  the  Fuel 
Administration  for  the  coal.  The  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration  in  turn,  made  its  requisition  on  its  District 
Representatives  in  the  particular  field  that  could 
ship  to  the  particular  station.  This  plan  was  fol¬ 
lowed  also  in  regard  to  anthracite  tonnage,  orders 
going  to  the  Anthracite  Operators  Committee,  hav¬ 
ing  headquarters  in  Washington,  in  charge  of  Ed¬ 
ward  W.  Parker. 

This  method  has  had  this  result:  The  burden, 
if  it  can  be  called  a  burden,  of  supplying  the  Army 
with  coal,  has  fallen  on  all  alike.  Some  particular 
operator  may  have  special  customers  whose  wants 
he  has  supplied  in  former  years.  He  has  built  up  a 
reputation  with  these  customers  and  is  particularly 
anxious  to  continue  to  supply,  as  far  as  may  be  pos¬ 
sible,  their  full  requirements.  Under  the  new  pro¬ 
cedure,  he  knows  that  he  is  receiving  the  same 
treatment  at  the  heads  of  the  Government  as  is 
awarded  to  his  fellow  operators.  There  is  no  dis¬ 
crimination. 


The  matter  of  price  has  already  been  fixed  by  the 
Government.  The  matter  of  payment  is,  however, 
most  important  for  the  coal  operators,  many  of 
whom  are  small  and  must  have  prompt  payments 
for  their  coal  to  meet  pay  rolls  and  other  needs. 
The  quartermasters  are  required  to  make  prompt 
payment  for  coal  delivered  to  them.  This  Division 
has  had  but  few  complaints  of  delay  in  payments, 
considering  that  there  are  approximately  350  sta¬ 
tions  receiving  coal,  and  probably  several  thousand 
shippers.  The  coal  operator  supplying  the  Army, 
who  attends  promptly  and  carefully  to  the  forward¬ 
ing  of  his  invoices  to  the  quartermaster  at  the  sta¬ 
tion  where  his  coal  is  consigned,  has  but  little  if 
any  complaint  to  make  about  payment. 

Substitution  of  Bituminous. 

One  of  the  important  accomplishments  of  the  Fuel 
and  Forage  Division  was  the  substitution  in  many 
states  of  bituminous  for  anthracite.  Early  in  the 
year,  the  serious  shortage  of  anthracite  was  most 
apparent.  The  Fuel  Administration,  to  relieve  the 
Eastern  States,  which  are  so  largely  dependent  upon 
anthracite  for  domestic  fuel,  laid  down  certain  lines 
of  distribution.  The  South  and  West  were  to  be 
denied  anthracite.  Of  course,  everyone  felt  that 
Army  requirements  were  paramount  to  those  of 
individuals,  and  that  if  a  camp  in  Kansas  wanted 
anthracite,  it  should  have  it. 

The  Fuel  and  Forage  Division,  where  it  found 
that  estimates  were  sent  in  by  quartermasters  from 
camps  in  the  South  and  West  for  anthracite,  made 
investigation  to  determine  whteher  or  not  bituminous 
coal  or  coke  could  be  substituted,  and  in  every  case 
except  two  it  was  found  unnecessary  to  ship  any  an¬ 
thracite  into  this  territory  so  distant  from  the 
anthracite  mines. 

At  31  posts,  camps  and  stations  in  the  South  and 
West  territory  approximately  300,000  tons  of  an¬ 
thracite  coal  was  called  for  to  cover  requirements 
for  the  fiscal  year,  1919,  all  of  which  has  been  sub¬ 
stituted  by  bituminous  coal  and  coke,  and  a  saving 
in  cost  has  been  effected  thereby  amounting  to 
approximately  $300,000  in  the  cost  of  coal  and  $300,- 
000  in  cost  of  transportation,  or  a  total  saving  of 
approximately  500,000.  *  In  addition  to  the  saving 
in  cost  as  indicated,  there  will  be  a  saving  in  trans¬ 
portation  amounting  to  approximately  33,000,000  ton- 
miles,  which  will  make  available  for  other  purposes 
this  amount  of  railroad  transportation. 

Assistance  to  Contractors 

One  of  the  important  duties  placed  upon  the  Fuel 
and  borage  Division  was  the  rendering  of  assistance 
to  contractors  producing  supplies  for  the  War  De¬ 
partment. 

Lnder  orders  issued  by  the  War  Department  on 
March  4.  1918:  Requests  for  fuel  assistance  made 
by  various  corps  and  departments  of  the  War  De¬ 
partment  in  behalf  of  contractors  producing  sup¬ 
plies  for  the  War  Department,  will  be  delivered  to 
the  duel  and  Forage  Division,  Quartermaster  Gen- 
eral.s.  Office :  and  only  by  said  Fuel  and  Forage 
Division  will  such  requests  for  fuel  assistance,  and 
the  communications,  written  or  verbal  thereto,  be 
presented  or  made  to  th  United  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
trator.” 

effect  of  the  above  order  was  at  once  felt. 

M  hen  a  manufacturer  working  on  Government  con¬ 
tracts  found  his  coal  supply  failing,  he  knew  where 
to  ask  for  assistance.  The  District  Representative 
ot  the  duel  Branch,  Fuel  and  Forage  Division, 
located  nearest  the  manufacturer,  was  appealed  to, 
and  He  in  turn  made  a  direct  request  through  reg¬ 
ular  channels,  the  Fuel  Administration  being  in¬ 
formed  in  the  quickest  possible  time  of  the  pressing 
needs  of  the  suffering  plant.  This  procedure  has 
meant  that  the  manufacturer  has  always  received 
an  adequate  supply  of  coal  to  keep  his  plant  going 
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steadily.  Instead  of  appealing  for  help  to  dozens 
of  sources,  as  formerly  obtained,  often  resulting 
in  over-shipping,  and  either  delay  in  unloading 
cars  accumulated  above  immediate  needs,  or  divert¬ 
ing  cars  en  route,  there  is  now  only  one  appeal 
made,  and  this  goes  directly  to  the  source  of  supply. 
During  the  past  seven  or  eight  months,  thousands 
of  relief  cases  have  been  handled  by  the  Fuel  Branch 
representatives  in  the  East,  and  to  date  not  one  case 
of  suspension  has  been  noted  of  any  plant  due  to 
lack  of  coal,  whose  wants  were  made  known  to 
the  Fuel  Branch  in  reasonable  time. 

Raw  Materials  Division. 

Recently,  the  Fuel  and  Forage  Division  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  a  new  division  called  Raw  Materials. 
The  procurement  of  forage  now  comes  under  the 
Subsistence  Division.  Paints,  ferrous  and  non- 
ferrous  metals  and  chemicals  have  been  alloted  to 
Raw  Materials,  of  which  Colonel  Warren  continues 
as  Chief. 

The  personnel  having  to  do  with  the  Coal  Section 
of  the  old  Fuel  and  Forage  Division  will  no  doubt 
prove  of  interest  to  the  coal  trade  who  will  be 
reached  by  this  statement.  As  this  list  will  show, 
the  administration  of  this  important  branch  of  the 
War  Department  work  has  been  divided  among  men 
of  large  coal  experience. 

Among  the  early  coal  men  to  join  Colonel  Wentz 
in  the  organization  of  the  Division  was  P.  C.  Ma¬ 
deira,  of  Madeira,  Hill  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  who 
acted  in  an  advisory  capacity  during  the  earlier 
months  of  the  year. 

Ralph  Knode  of  the  National  Fuel  Co.,  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  reported  for  duty  in  February.  On  May  1st 
he  was  commissioned  a  Major,  and  joined  Colonel 
Wentz  overseas. 

E.  R.  Johnson,  of  Roanoke,  Va.,  for  about  twelve 
years  identified  with  coal  companies  in  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  and  with  sales  offices  in  Detroit  and  later  at 
Cincinnati,  came  to  the  Division  in  May.  On  June 
25th,  he  was  commissioned  a  Captain,  and  early  in 
August,  he  was  made  executive  officer  of  the  Di¬ 
vision,  being  promoted  to  a  Major  on  October  16th. 

L.  L.  Schofield,  of  Eagle  Pass,  Tex.,  identified 
with  coal  companies  in  the  Southwest  and  in  Mexico, 
came  to  the  Division  July  1st  and  was  commissioned 
a  Captain  on  July  22nd.  He  has  just  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Fort  Sam  Houston  to  look  after  the  fuel 
requirements  of  the  Army  in  the  Southwest. 

During  the  latter  part  of  July,  George  Pauli,  Vice 
President  of  the  Commonwealth  Fuel  Co.,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  came  to  the  Division  and  was  made  Chief 
of  the  Fuel  Branch.  He  was  commissioned  and 
given  the  rank  of  Major  on  August  14th. 

Malcolm  M.  Morrow,  of  the  New  York  Coal  Co., 
of  Columbus,  Ohio,  joined  the  Division  early  in 
August,  assuming  duties  in  the  coal  procurement 
section.  He  was  commissioned  a  Captain  on  Sep¬ 
tember  25th,  and  was  recently  put  in  the  Admin¬ 
istration  Division. 

On  September  9th,  R.  M.  Bryan,  for  eleven  years 
Eastern  Manager  of  The  Black  Diamond,  came  to 
the  Division  and  headed  the  coal  procurement  sec¬ 
tion.  Later,  he  was  assigned  to  the  administrative 
division,  being  duly  commissioned  a  Captain  on 
October  18th. 

Early  in  September,  it  was  decided  to  assign  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  Fuel  Branch  to  the  various  of¬ 
fices  of  the  State  Fuel  Administration  in  important 
States. 

Major  Howard  S.  Bowns,  of  Pattison  &  Bowns, 
New  York,  who  last  May  joined  the  Ordnance,  and 
who  was  given  the  rank  of  Major,  was  transferred 
to  the  Fuel  and  Forage  Division  and  assigned  to 
New  York  City. 

F.  W.  Foedisch,  of  F.  W.  Foedisch  &  Co.,  Phil¬ 
adelphia;  was  assigned  to  Philadelphia,  being  com¬ 
missioned  a  Captain  the  latter  part  of  September. 

E.  J.  Durdan,  a  well  known  Buffalo  coal  man 
was  appointed  Coal  Expert  of  the  Buffalo  district. 

Lieutenant  A.  L.  Moore,  in  charge  of  the  Boston 
district  office,  is  a  well  known  Clearfield  district 
coal  man. 

C.  J.  Stewart,  manager  of  the  Cleveland  district 
affice,  gained  a  very  wide  coal  experience,  due  to 
his  former  connection  with  M.  A.  Hanna  &  Co. 

Lieutenant  C.  L.  Christian,  in  charge  of  Hartford 


district  office,  gained  valuable  coal  experience  in 
West  Virginia  fields. 

Capt.  G.  B.  Ashworth,  manager  of  the  Chicago 
district  office,  was  formerly  interested  in  the  Colo¬ 
rado  coal  field. 

Captain  C.  F.  Ingold,  in  charge  of  the  Pittsburgh 
district,  is  an  expert  on  transportation,  and  neces¬ 
sarily  familiar  with  the  coal  industry  in  that  section. 

Other  coal  men  who  have  come  to  the  Division  to 
work  in  the  coal  section,  are  J.  Elliott  Hall,  a  well 
known  coal  man  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  who  has  had 
a  wide  experience  in  the  coal  fields  of  Ohio  and 
West  Virginia;  Maurice  J.  Walsh  of  Cleveland, 
who  has  been  connected  with  the  coal  trade  in  that 
city  and  in  the  Middle  and  Western  States  generally 
for  a  dozen  or  more  years,  and  Ralph  Croker,  of 
Boston,  who  gained  a  rich  coal  experience  through 
his  connection  with  Garfield  &  Proctor  Coal  Co., 
of  that  city. 

John  Lloyd,  Jr.,  well  known  throughout  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Pennsylvania  field,  and  for  many  years  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Altoona  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  has  had 
charge  of  the  Altoona  office,  with  rank  of  Captain. 

A.  B.  Smith,  who  was  well  connected  with  coal 
and  transportation  lines  in  the  Chicago  territory, 
was  commissioned  a  Captain  in  July,  and  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Chicago  district  representative  in  the*  early 
fall,  coming  to  Washington  in  October  to  head  pro¬ 
curement  section. 


Established  Minimum  Prices. 

Now  that  there  is  no  longer  the  necessity  for 
strict  Government  regulation  to  prevent  the  price 
of  steam  coal  rising  to  unseemly  heights,  there  are 
many  coal  men  who  think  that,  on  the  basis  of  the 
old  saying,  “turn  about  is  fair  play,1’  the  Government 
should  next  proceed  to  establish  minimum  prices 
for  coal — perhaps  to  rule  that  the  present  prices 
shall  be  the  minimum  rather  that  the  maximum 
figures. 

This  would  perhaps  prevent  some  buyers  from 
getting  their  coal  as  cheaply  as  they  otherwise 
would,  but  it  may  be  remembered  that  some  years 
ago,  when  the  low  price  of  coal  was  a  vital  theme, 
officials  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  pointed  out 
that  there  was  no  gain,  but  really  an  economic  loss, 
when  coal  sold  at  too  low  a  price.  While  the  buy¬ 
ers  of  the  day  secure  some  advantage,  there  is  such 
an  unwise  exploitation  of  the  coal  fields,  such  reck¬ 
less  depletion  of  the  reserves  of  future  years,  that 
the  coal  resources  are  in  a  measure  destroyed  and 
the  public  as  a  whole  loses  more  than  it  gains 
through  the  low-priced  purchases  effected  by  a  few. 

Therefore,  the  coal  operators  should  be  assured 
of  a  fair  and  reasonable  profit  at  all  times. 


“Lightless  Night”  Order  Withdrawn. 

Washington,  Nov.  20. — Every  plan  and  request 
for  coal  conservation  made  during  the  war  by  the 
United  States  Fuel  Administration  has  been  so  cor¬ 
dially  received  and  so  fully  and  thoroughly  carried 
out  by  the  public  that  the  policy  of  the  administra¬ 
tion  henceforth  will  be,  gradually  to  eliminate  re¬ 
strictive  orders,  and  to  carry  on  necessary  voluntary 
conservation  through  educational  means,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  today. 

In  pursuance  of  this  policy,  orders  were  issued 
today  setting  aside  the  “lightless  night’  order  ex¬ 
cept  where  state  administrators,  because  of  con¬ 
ditions  local  to  their  states,  feel  the  necessity"  for 
its  continuance  and  direct  that  it  be  kept  in  effect. 
Removal  of  other  restrictions  will  follow  it  was 
announced,  in  confidence  that  the  public,  already 
appreciating  the  necessity  for  conservation  will  carry 
it  forward  without  the  ever  present  reminder  these 
orders  supply. 


The  secret  of  success  lies  in  having  more  confi 
dence  in  yourself  and  less  in  others. 


Anthracite  Conference  Held. 


Operators  and  Administrators  Meet  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  to  Consider  Slump  in  Output. 

Anthracite  operators  and  distributors  held  a  con¬ 
ference  in  Philadelphia  on  Monday  and  I  uesda> 
with  the  Anthracite  Committee  and  other  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Fuel  Administration,  including  State 
Administrators  from  New  England  and  elsewhere. 
The  conference  was  called  by  the  F'uel  Administra¬ 
tion  to  consider  the  continued  decrease  in  anthracite 
production,  due  to  various  causes,  and  to  work  out 
solutions  of  the  problems  which  the  falling  off  in 
output  have  brought  on. 

The  most  urgent  of  these,  according  to  a  statement 
given  out  by  the  Fuel  Administration  following  the 
meeting,  are  the  hastening  of  the  most  effective 
means  of  completing  the  distribution  of  anthracite, 
especially  among  the  smaller  industrial  and  house¬ 
hold  consumers  to  induce  consumers  to  lay  in  their 
supplies '  wherever  the  coal  is  now  available  for 
distribution,  and  to  further  emphasize  the  necessity 
for  continued  conservation  on  the  part  of  everyone 
using  anthracite. 

The  Problem. 

Continuing,  the  statement  says: 

“Fuel  Administration  officials  were  prepared  to 
present  the  latest  reports  on  production  of  anthracite 
coal.  These  showed  that  the  average  daily  produc¬ 
tion  for  the  week  ended  Nov.  9,  was  265,000  net 
tons,  as  against  340,000  tons  average  daily  output 
for  the  corresponding  week  last  year. 

“The  average  daily"  production  for  the  coal  year, 
including  the  week  ended  November  9,  was  329,000 
net  tons,  compared  with  the  average  daily  output  of 
333,000  tons  to  the  same  date  in  the  1917  coal  year. 
The  total  anthracite  production  for  the  coal  year  up 
to  and  including  November  9,  was  shown  to  be  62,- 
176,000  net  tons,  against  62,880,000  tons  on  the  same 
date  last  year,  a  falling  off  of  704,000  net  tons. 

“Of  great  importance  at  this  time,  it  was  pointed 
out,  is  the  matter  of  continued  efficiency  and  energy 
in  completing  the  distribution  of  available  anthra¬ 
cite  stocks.  In  this  connection  consumers  who  have 
laid  in  a  part  of  their  winter’s  supply  are  being 
urged  to  exercise  every  means  of  conserving  it,  in 
order  that  those  less  fortunate  may  be  relieved 
when  the  cold  weather  sets  in. 

“The  Fuel  Administration  called  attention  to  the 
delay  on  the  part  of  many  small  industrial  con¬ 
sumers,  as  well  as  householders,  in  laying  in  their 
coal  where  sufficient  quantities  are  now  available 
to  meet  their  demands,  and  to  the  possibility  of  a 
shortage  arising  when  later  they  seek  to  fill  their 
bins.  If  production  should  continue  to  decrease,  or 
even  if  it  should  remain  stationary,  and  cold  weather 
comes  on  suddenly,  this  situation  might  well  arise 
quickly,  and  become  acute  in  certain  sections.” 


Anthracite  Mine  Workers  in  Training  Camps 
Will  Be  Released  Immediately. 

Washington,  Nov.  21. — Following  a  conference 
on  Tuesday  between  Dr.  Garfield  and  Secretary  of 
War  Baker,  it  was  announced  that  seven  thousand 
anthracite  mine  workers  would  be  released  from 
military  training  camps  in  this  country  within  a  few 
days.  They  will  be  brought  to  Washington  and  all 
who  desire  to  return  to  the  anthracite  fields  will  re¬ 
ceive  immediate  discharge. 

The  need  of  increasing  the  output  of  anthracite 
coal  was  urged  by  Dr.  Garfield.  He  pointed  out 
that  the  production  was  reduced  about  25  per  cent, 
in  six  weeks  by  the  influenza  epidemic  and  later 
by  the  prolonged  celebration  of  the  signing  of  the 
armistice. 

The  miners  with  the  armies  in  France  are  not 
affected.  They  will  be  subject  to  the  general  ar¬ 
rangements  for  the  return  of  the  troops. 

Steps  were  taken  by  Dr.  Garfield  also,  so  far  as 
possible,  to  prevent  the  men  now  employed  in  the 
mines  from  scattering  to  other  industries  during 
the  reconstruction  period. 
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An  Enterprising  Young  Coal  Operator. 

John  C.  Cosgrove,  senior  member  of  the  firm  of 
Cosgrove  &  Co.,  with  headquarters  at  Johnstown, 
Pa.,  which  has  been  branching  out  considerably  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  few  years,  is  one  of  the  youngest  coal 
operators  in  the  country,  and  at  the  age  of  33  years 
he  is  president  of  ten  coal  operating  concerns  and  a 
railroad — the  Marion  &  Eastern  Railroad. 

Mr.  Cosgrove  early  absorbed  a  knowledge  of 
mining  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  College,  taking  a 
position  immediately  after  his  graduation  as  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Hastings  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  Inside  of 
two  years  he  was  president  of  that  corporation,  and 
has  since  so  widened  his  activities  that  he  is  at  the 
head  of  the  following  concerns  which  operate  in 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania:  Homer  City  Coal  Co., 
Lenox  Coal  Co.,  Grazier  CM.  Co.,  Millerton  Coal 
Co.,  Moxham  Coal  Co.,  Thermal  Smokeless  Coal 
Co.  and  the  Fincome  Coal  Co. 

In  addition  to  these,  Mr.  Cosgrove  is  also  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  following  concerns,  which  operate  in 
the  Southern  Illinois  field :  Ernest  Coal  Co.,  Marion 
&  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.,  and  the  Sootless  Coal  Co. 

He  is  also  president  of  the  Farmers’  Trust  & 
Mortgage  Co.  of  Johnstown,  Pa.,  and  is  a  director 
and  officer  of  various  other  banks  and  business  en¬ 
terprises. 

The  coal  tonnage  produced  by  all  of  the  companies 
at  which  Mr.  Cosgrove  is  the  head  is  sold  through 
the  firm  of  Cosgrove  &  Co.,  with  offices  located  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Building,  Chicago,  the  Old  Colony 
Building,  Chicago,  and  at  Johnstown,  Pa. 


Cars  in  Short  Supply  at  Pittsburgh. 

The  car  situation  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  has  not 
been  remedied  to  any  extent  the  past  week  and  the 
mines  are  still  clamoring  for  cars.  A  factor  the 
past  week  that  aided  in  not  forcing  the  issue  of 
cars  very  strongly  was  the  idleness  at  practically 
all  of  the  mines  from  two  to  three  days,  due  to 
peace  celebrations. 

The  B.  &  O.  lines  in  southwestern  Pannsylvania 
were  compelled  to  ask  help  from  the  coke  com¬ 
panies  to  get  some  of  their  coal  trains  over  the 
road,  due  to  a  number  of  train  hands  being  ill 
with  Spanish  influenza.  The  coke  workers  re¬ 
sponded  readily  to  the  request  and  did  their  work 
in  getting  the  trains  over  the  road  very  satisfac¬ 
torily. 

The  Pennsylvania  and  the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie 
lines  have  been  making  earnest  efforts  to  get  cars 
to  the  various  mines.  The  fact  that  the  weather  so 
far  has  been  of  an  open  nature  and  the  demand 
for  coal  being  correspondingly  light  for  heating 
purposes  has  had  its  influence  on  the  coal  situa¬ 
tion  in  the  district. 

The  railroads  hauling  lake  shipments  of  coal  are 
making  every  effort  to  get  as  much  coal  as  possible 
to  lake  ports  with  a  view  to  meeting  the  enormous 
demands  of  fuel  that  will  be  required  in  the  North¬ 
west  this  winter. 


Bituminous  coal  received  at  Duluth  in  October 
totalled  2,215,000  tons,  an  increase  of  601,000  tons 
over  October,  1917.  For  the  season  to  November 
1  bituminous  receipts  this  year  show  an  increase 
of  822,194  over  last  year  while  hard  coal  receipts 
to  November  1  were  370,941  tons  behind  1917. 


Anthracite  and  Bituminous  Prices  in  Eastern  Trade. 


Government  Anthracite  Prices— Company 


White  Ash. 


Red  Ash. 


Broken  .  $5.95 

Egg  . 

Stove  . .  6.10 

Chestnut  .  6.20 

Pea  . 

Buckwheat  .  3.40* 

Rice  . .*....  2.90-310* 

Barley  .  2.40* 


Mines. 

F.  o.  b.  New  York 
lower  ports. 

Mines. 

F.  o.  b.  New  York' 
lower  ports. 

t 

Mines. 

$5.95 

$7.85 

$6.15 

$8.05 

$6.40 

5.85 

7.75 

6.05 

7.95 

6.30 

6.10 

8.00 

6.30 

8.20 

6.70 

6.20 

8.10 

6.30 

8.20 

6.70 

4.80 

6.55 

4.90 

6.70 

5.15 

3.40* 

5.15* 

Lykens  Valley. 

— * - - - - 

F.  o.  b.  New  York 
lower  ports. 

$8.30 
8.20 
8.60 
8.60 
6.90 


4.65-4.85* 

4.15* 


"Price  not  fixed  by  Government;  established  by  some  of  largest  producers. 

Government  Anthracite  Prices — Individual 


White  Ash. 


Red  Ash. 


Lykens^Valley. 

F.  o.  b.  New  York 
lower  ports. 

$9.05 
8.95 
9.35 
9.35 
7.65 


'  -  -  - -  w  •  v“v  — .wuv^vuuv.11 1  UJJCltUUlS. 

The  above  tidewater  prices  of  Company  and  Individual  coal  include  a  five-cent  pier  screening  charge  in  the  case  of  che.tn,,. 
and  larger  sizes,  but  are  exclusive  of  the  three  per  cent,  war  freight  tax.  °  cneslnut 

,aIe  Pr,Ces  at  the  Upper  ports  in  New  York  harbor  are  five  cents  higher  than  at  the  lower  ports  by  reason  of  higher  freight 


f 

F.  o.  b.  New  York 

r 

/ - 

Mines. 

lower  ports. 

Mines. 

lower  ports. 

Mines. 

Broken  .... 

.  $6.70 

$8.60 

$6.90 

$8.80 

$7.15 

Egg  . 

.  6.60 

8.50 

6.80 

8.70 

7.05 

Stove  . 

.  6.85 

8.75 

7.05 

9.00 

7.45 

Chestnut  . . . 

.  6.95 

8.85 

7.05 

9.00 

7.45 

Pea  . 

.  5.55 

7.30 

5.65 

7.40 

5.90 

Buckwheat  . 

.  4.15* 

5.90* 

Rice . 

.  3.35* 

5.10* 

Bariev  . 

.  2.35* 

4.10* 

.... 

.... 

.  ... 

"Price  not 

fixed  by  Government: 

is  the  quotation  of 

some  of  the  largest  independent  operators. 

Government  Bituminous  Prices — New  York  Market 


Producing  Regions. 

Clearfield,  Cambria,  Somerset,  Huntingdon,  Indiana,  etc 

Georges  Creek,  Upper  Potomac,  etc . 

Pittsburgh,  Westmoreland,  Connellsville,  etc . 

Fairmont-Clarksburg  district . 


.  Producing  Regions. 

Clearfield,  Cambria,  Somerset,  Huntingdon,  Indiana, etc. 

Georges  Creek,  Upper  Potomac,  etc . 

Westmoreland,  Connellsville,  etc . 

Fairmont,  Clarksburg,  etc . 


F.  o.  b.  Mines. 


Screened. 

- A 

Mine-run. 

(gross) 

(gross) 

(gross) 

$3.30 

$3.30 

$3.30 

3.36 

3.08 

2.80 

2.91 

2.63 

2.63 

3.08 

2.80 

2.52 

F.  o.  b 

New  York  Harbor  Piers. 

Screened. 

Mine-run. 

(gross) 

(gross) 

(gross) 

$5.45 

$5.45 

$5.45 

5.51 

5.23 

4.95 

5.31 

5.03 

5.03 

5.48 

5.20 

4.92 

The  above  prices  are  exclusive  of  the  three  per  cent,  war  freight  tax. 

Coal  sold  in  the  offshore  export  trade  (as  distinguished  from  the  Canadian  export  trade)  is  subiect 
advance  of  $1.35  per  net  ton,  or  $1.51  per  gross,  as  is  also  tonnage  supplied  for  foreign  bunker  purposes. 


to  a 


maximum 


Imports  and  Exports  of  Coal. 


WANTED 


August  and  Eight  Months. 


Bituminous — 

August. 

A 

Eight  Months. 

Im  ports. 

1917. 

1918. 

1917. 

1918. 

Anthracite . 

3,409 

5,895 

4,031 

13,570 

Bituminous — 

United  Kingdom 

4,491 

6,399 

32,225 

Canada  . 

110,233 

104,700 

760,081 

851,131 

Japan  . 

5,954 

17,213 

13,148 

2,240 

7,459 

Other  countries. 

100 

200 

1,040 

Total  . 

110,333 

111,350 

799,085 

891,865 

Coke  . 

Exports. 

2,626 

2,633 

13,073 

20,077 

Anthracite  . ’. . 

678,797 

411,804 

3,601,581 

2,818,027 

Bituminous — 

Italy  . 

41,519 

439,443 

9,994 

Canada  . 

2,424,668 

1,959,017 

9,880,280 

10,414,609 

Panama  . 

72,274 

52,831 

374,215 

379,027 

Mexico  . 

10,389 

13,082 

121,313 

101,289 

Cuba  . 

217,524 

105,408 

1,036,865 

1,063,036 

Other  W.  I . 

19,373 

12,367 

295,310 

179,144 

Argentina  . 

35,229 

245,387 

174,993 

Brazil  . 

Chili  . 

132,898 

46,877 

22,720 

7,245 

495,137 

405,588 

189,792 

124,425 

Uruguay  . 

9,971 

31,231 

Other  countries. 

87,783 

2,640 

604,342 

93,907 

Total  . 

3,051,628 

2,222,187 

13,823,523 

13,135,804 

Coke  . 

107,978 

131,751 

820,292 

1,015,890 

Bunker  . 

597,136 

530,293 

4,826,392 

3,731,531 

The  Maple  Leaf  Coal  Co.,  Massillon,  Ohio,  has 
increased  its  capital  stock  from  $10,000  to  $100,000. 


High  Class  Sales  Manager.  Must  have 
best  of  references  and  thorough  knowledge 
of  Eastern  conditions.  Bituminous  and  An¬ 
thracite.  State  experience  and  salary 
wanted.  Good  opportunity  for  right  man. 
Address  Opportunity,”  care  of  Saward’s 
Journal. 


A  live  New  England  distributor  of  coal  is  looking 
for  a  mine  connection  for  about  200*000  tons  of  good, 
clean  central  field  coal  for  the  coming  season.  The 
best  of  references  as  to  financial  standing.  Only 
those  having  good  bituminous  coal  taking  the  dear 
field  rate  of  freight  into  New  England  will  interest 
us.  Shipments  to  come  by  rail  or  water.  Please 
state  analysis  of  the  coal  and  when  sample  shipments 
can  be  made.  Address  “New  England  care  of 
Saward’s  Journal.  * 


An  established  jobber  needs  capable,  en¬ 
ergetic  man  familiar  with  bituminous  mar¬ 
ket  in  eastern  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey 
and  New  T  ork.  A  splendid  opportunity. 
Give  experience,  age  and  compensation  in 
application.  Answers  strictly  confidential 
Address  “Box  10,”  care  of  Saward’s  Journal 
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Offshore  Freight  Rates  and  Export  Possibilities. 

With  the  Return  of  Peace  Vessel  Tonnage  Is  Being  Released  for  Trade  with  South  America 
and  West  Indies,  and  Amount  Available  Is  Expected  to  Grow  Steadily. 


Indiana  Retailers  Now  Allowed  to  Fix  Their 
Own  Gross  Margins. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Nov.  21.— Fixed  margins  of 
profit  on  coal  sold  at  retail  in  Indianapolis  have  been 
removed  by  the  State  Fuel  Administrator,  follow 
ing  a  conference  of  nine  of  the  largest  dealers  of 
the  city.  The  retailers  declared  that  the  $2  margin 
set  by  the  Administration  a  year  ago  was  too  low, 
allowing  but  16  cents  a  ton  net  profit.  The  net  aver¬ 
age  profit  on  capital  invested  was  shown  to  be  3% 
per  cent,  without  allowance  of  bad  accounts  and  de¬ 
preciation. 

The  petition  from  the  retailers  asked  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  gross  margins:  Coke  delivered  to  domestic 
users,  $3  a  ton;  eastern  coal  delivered  to  domestic 
users,  $2.75  a  ton ;  Indiana  coal  delivered  to  domestic 
users,  $2.50  a  ton;  Indiana  coal  delivered  in  quail 
tities  to  steam  users  $2  a'  ton. 

Martin  Rehfuss,  County  Fuel  Administrator,  ob¬ 
jected  to  the  increase  on  the  ground  that  the  gross 
margin  was  sufficient.  He  showed  figures  submitted 
by  independent  dealers  who  said  they  could  do  busi¬ 
ness  on  the  $2  margin. 

Evans  Woollen,  State  Fuel  Administrator,  said  in 
making  his  decision  that  he  would  remove  the  re¬ 
strictions  as  to  margins  and  would  see  if  natural 
competition  would  keep  prices  within  reason.  He 
said  if  it  did  not,  the  Federal  regulations  would 
again  apply. 

The  nine  firms  participating  in  the  conference  rep¬ 
resent  70  per  cent  of  the  retail  tonnage  distributed 
in  the  city. 

Indiana  Mining  Notes. 

The  Indian  Coal  Co.  is  erecting  a  number  of 
modern  houses  at  its  mine  near  Bicknell. 

The  Ingle  Coal  Co.,  near  Evansville,  has  just  com¬ 
pleted  a  number  of  modern  dwellings  for  its  men. 

The  Royal  .  Coal  Mines,  a  company  which  has 
been  interested  in  the  Oakland  City  fields  in  south¬ 
ern  Indiana,  has  begun  a  series  of  test  drills  on  what 
is  known  as  the  Miller  farm  in  Gibson  county,  pre¬ 
paratory  to  taking  up  leases  held  by  the  company. 
The  company  expects  to  develop  the  land  shortly. 

The  Pike  County  Coal  Co.,  whose  mine  was  re¬ 
cently  damaged  by  fire,  has  completed  repairs  and 
is  now  taking  out  mine-run  coal.  As  soon  as  the 
new  steel  tipple  is  completed  prepared  sizes  will  be 
made.  The  mine  has  been  connected  up  with  the 
high  tension  power  of  the  big  electric  plant  at  Ed- 
wardsport  and  when  running  with  a  full  complement 
of  men  will  have  a  capacity  of  3,000  tons  a  day. 


New  Indiana  Stripping  Operation. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Nov.  21. — The  Globe  Coal  Co. 
of  Indianapolis  has  just  put  the  finishing  touches  on 
the  opening  of  one  of  the  largest  stripping  mines  in 
the  country.  Last  week  the  officials  of  the  company 
celebrated  the  event  by  giving  a  big  dinner  to  the 
200  or  more  employes  engaged  in  the  work. 

The  mine  is  situated  in  Pike  County,  Indiana,  in 
the  Ayrshire  district,  and  almost  a  half  million  dol¬ 
lars  has  been  expended  in  the  operation  thus  far. 
The  holdings  comprise  450  acres,  and  the  mine  will 
have  a  capacity  of  3,500  tons  daily  when  running 
full-handed. 

The  company,  among  other  things,  built  a  big  dam 
and  a  reservoir  holding  12,000,000  gallons  of  water, 
which  is  delivered  to  the  mine  by  gravity.  Seven 
miles  of  railroad  track  and  switches  have  been  built 
on  the  gravity  system,  the  main  line  connecting  with 
the  Southern  Railway.  The  average  stripping  depth 
is  20  feet.  The  coal  is  a  four  and  one  half  foot 
seam  and  of  unusual  quality,  according  to  analysis. 
It  is  low  in  ash  and  above  good  coal  requirements 
in  heat  units. 

J.  T.  Moorman  of  Indianapolis  is  president  and 
E.  J.  Robison,  Indianapolis,  vice-president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager.  Mr.  Robison  stated  that  several  hun¬ 
dred  men  would  soon  be  at  work  taking  out  coal. 


Tracy  Transportation  Co.,  of  No.  1  Broadway, 
according  to  announcement,  will  operate  a  shipbuild¬ 
ing  work*  at  the  foot  of  Fisher  avenue,  Tottenville, 
S.  I.  Active  work  will  start  at  an  early  date. 


“Nearly  all  of  the  shippers  of  coal  from  this  coun¬ 
try  to  foreign  ports  are  hoping,  with  the  return  of 
peace,  that  Government  restrictions  will  be  re¬ 
moved  and  that  business  will  again  be  on  a  busi¬ 
ness  (not  war)  basis,"  says  the  current  coal  trade 
freight  report  of  VV.  W.  Battie  &  Co.,  New  York, 
ship  brokers. 

“The  only  change  in  the  situation  since  our  last 
report  is  the  fact  that  the  Shipping  Board  is  now 
allowing  sailing  vessels  to  make  Transatlantic 
voyages. 

“We  believe  that  the  Norwegian-American  agree¬ 
ment  terminates  with  the  ending  of  the  war,  and 
this  should  release  a  number  of  Norwegian  sailing 
vessels,  which  will  be  a  great  advantage  to  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  shippers  of  coal  who  can  use  this  tonnage 
until  steamers  are  released  by  our  Government 
suitable  for  the  South  American  trade.” 

Prevailing  Rates  by  Steam  and  Sail. 

The  following  quotations  show  Chartering  Com¬ 
mittee’s  rates  on  coal  shipped  by  steamer  from 
Atlantic  Range  ports  to  the  destinations  specified : 

Havana,  $6  (over  3,500  tons),  1,000  tons  per  day 
discharge;  $7.50  (under  3,500  tons),  600  tons  per 
day  discharge;  Cardenas  of  Sagua,  $9,  300  tons  dis¬ 
charge  ;  Cienfuegos,  $9,  500  tons  discharge ;  Cai- 
barien,  $9.50,  300  tons  discharge;  Guantanamo,  $8.50, 
500  tons  discharge ;  $9,  400  tons  discharge ;  Man¬ 
zanillo,  $9.50,  300  tons  discharged. 

Bermuda,  $9.50  and  port  charges  and  discharged 
free,  300  tons  discharge;  Kingston,  $9.50,  400  tons 
discharge;  St.  Thomas,  $10,  500  tons  discharge;  St. 
Lucia,  $11,  500  tons  discharge;  Santiago,  $8.50,  500 
tons  discharge;  $9,  400  tons  discharge;  Barbados, 
$11,  500  tons  discharge;  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad, 
$11,  500  tons  discharge;  Curacao,  $10.50  free  p.  c., 
500  tons  discharge. 

From  West  Coast  ports  to  good  nitrate  ports  of 
Chile,  $15,  750  tons  discharge  (if  State  of  Wash¬ 
ington  loading,  $12).  The  Chartering  Committee’s 
rate  by  steamer  is  $19.50  to  Rio  or  Santos. 


Columbus  News  Notes. 

T.  S.  Crockett,  head  of  the  Leckie  Coal  Co.,  left 
recently  on  a  business  trip  to  the  mines  in  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  to  the  Norfolk  office  and  New  York. 

J.  A.  Teegardin,  sales  manager  of  the  New  York 
Coal  Co.,  has  returned  from  a  business  trip  to  Cleve¬ 
land,  where  he  looked  over  the  lake  and  steam  sit¬ 
uation. 

The  J.  C.  McIntyre  Coal  Co.  is  the  name  of  a  new 
retail  concern  in  Coluumbus,  organized  by  J.  C.  Mc¬ 
Intyre,  formerly  with  the  Gem  Coal  Co.  O.  L.  Au- 
miller,  also  with  the  Gem  Coal  Co.,  is  with  the  new 
concern.  The  offices  and  yards  are  at  Town  street 
and  Glenwood  avenue. 

F.  C.  Hatton,  president  of  Hatton,  Brown  &  Co., 
Inc.,  has  returned  from  an  inspection  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  mines  in  West  Virginia.  He  says  that  the  in¬ 
fluenza  epidemic  caused  quite  a  decline  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  in  all  mining  districts  in  West  Virginia 
during  the  past  few  weeks. 

B.  F.  Nigh,  secretary  of  the  M-O-I  Coal  Associa¬ 
tion,  announces  much  interest  in  the  work  of  that 
organization.  This  is  attested  by  the  large  number 
of  new  members  received.  During  the  month  of 
October  the  membership  was  increased  by  more  than 
20.  Collections  by  the  claim  bureau  have  been  un¬ 
usually  heavy. 

George  Barker,  vice-president  of  the  Maynard  Coal 
Co.,  has  been  appointed  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Trade  Committee  of  the  National  Coal  Association. 
He  recently  attended  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  of  that  organization  when  plans  were  laid 
for  organizing  the  Foreign  Trade  Committee  which 
will  look  after  the  exportation  of  coal  after  the 
conclusion  of  peace.  Mr.  Barker  will  soon  announce 
the  other  members  of  the  committee.  The  first  work 
will  be  to  make  a  complete  survey  of  the  prospects 
for  foreign  coal  trade. 


Sail  Rates  (maximum) — Atlantic  Range  to  Para, 
$15.50  net;  Bahia,  $18.50  net;  Pernambuco,  $18.50 
net ;  Rio,  $19.50  net ;  Santos,  $19.50  net ;  Montevideo, 
$19.50  net.  Gross  rates  are  $1.50  per  ton  in  excess 
of  net  rates.  On  all  above  rates  charterers  pay 
vessel’s  towage  to  coal  port.  To  Nitrate  Range, 
$16.50  gross  prepaid  (same  rate  steam). 

Immense  Fleet  for  South  America. 

In  connection  with  the  possibility  of  building 
up  a  big  export  coal  trade  with  South  America,  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  a  recent  report  from 
Washington  says  that  approximately  one-third  of 
the  ships  built  and  building  by  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board  will  be  utilized  in  trade  between 
the  two  Americas. 

High  official  sources  are  cited  as  authority  for 
stating  that,  of  the  25,000,000  ton  ship  programme, 
the  board  plans  eq.  to  turn  8,000,000  tons  in  Latin- 
American  trade  channels.  This  comes  closely  on 
the  heels  of  an  announcement  by  the  international 
high  commission  “that  commercial  advance  agents” 
will  be  sent  to  South  America  as  the  connecting 
link  for  business. 

Shipping  needs  of  Chile  will  range  around  1,000,- 
000  tons,  it  is  said.  This  will  be  used  in  moving 
iron  ore  and  nitrates  and  carrying  back  return  car¬ 
goes  of  coal  and  other  commodities.  In  addition, 
immense  quantities  of  wheat,  coffee,  iron,  manga¬ 
nese,  copper,  tin,  hides,  meats,  cocoa  and  countless 
other  staples  upon  which  the  world  has  come  to 
rely  on  South  America  for  a  supply  must  be  moved. 

On  the  day  hostilities  ended,  something  like  900,- 
000  tons  were  released  to  commercial  work  between 
the  two  Americas.  They  had  been  used  in  trans¬ 
porting  munitions  materials. 

Plans  are  afoot  also,  it  is  stated,  to  place  many 
of  the  3,500-ton  cargo  carriers  in  service  in  this 
trade  within  the  next  sixty  days.  Demobilization 
arrangements  may  change  those  plans,  but  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  certain  a  fleet  of  the  wood  ships  will  begin 
plying  in  Latin-American  trade  shortly. 


Labor  Will  Stand  Firm. 

Particular  interest  will  attach  to  the  remarks  of 
Samuel  Gompers  relative  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
wages  established  under  recent  union  agreements. 
Obviously  he  is  not  disposed  to  have  any  early  re¬ 
adjustment  made,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
certain  contracts  were  made  for  a  period  of  months 
or  years,  or  for  the  duration  of  the  war  should 
that  prove  to  be  a  shorter  space  of  time. 

It  is  well  known  that  Mr.  Gompers  has  the  ear 
of  official  Washington  and  can  approach  the  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  Government  on  the  basis  of  great  pres¬ 
tige.  Representing  such  a  constituency  as  he  does, 
and  recalling  that  many  of  his  assertions  have 
worked  out  to  the  letter,  so  to  speak,  it  is  plain  that 
full  weight  must  be  given  to  his  comments  at 
Laredo. 

And  while  the  coal  miners  are  working  on  the 
present  basis  of  compensation,  and  while  other  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  organized  labor  holds  up  the  price 
of  material  entering  into  the  manifold  mine  sup¬ 
plies,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  many  operators 
can  afford  to  shade  materially  the  present  Gov¬ 
ernment  prices. 


Delaware  &  Raritan  Canal  Taken  Over. 

The  Railroad  Administration  has  assumed  full  op¬ 
eration  of  the  Delaware  &  Raritan  Canal,  between 
New  Brunswick  and  Trenton,  N.  J.  Previously  it 
had  operated  only  a  system  of  tugs  on  the  canal. 
This  section  gives  the  Administration  a  continuous 
waterway  system  under  its  management  from  Buffalo 
to  Delaware  City,  south  of  Wilmington,  Del. 
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New  York  Shippers  to  Form  Coal  Exchange. 

It  Will  Be  Operated  as  a  Bureau  of  the  Local  Wholesale  Association  and  Will  Collect  and 


Disseminate  Information  Relating  to 

At  a  luncheon  of  the  Wholesale  Coal  Trade 
Association  of  New  York,  held  in  the  Whitehall 
Club  last  Tuesday,  a  report  was  submitted  by  a 
committee  appointed  to  consider  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  coal  exchange  as  an  adjunct  to  the 
association.  The  report  recommended  that  such 
a  bureau  be  created,  and  as  no  one  present  at  the 
luncheon  voiced  any  opposition  to  the  plan,  it 
was  announced  that  the  officers  would  proceed  to 
put  it  into  execution  without  Jpss  of  time. 

The  committee  that  has  the  matter  in  hand  is 
composed  of  C.  C.  Harris,  of  Geo.  D.  Harris  & 
Co.;  LeBaron  S.  Willard,  of  Willard,  Sutherland 
&  Co.,  and  J.  M.  Leonard,  sales  manager  of  the 
Brothers  Valley  Coal  Co. 

The  function  of  the  proposed  exchange  will  be 
to  serve  as  a  clearing  house  for  information  rela¬ 
tive  to  tonnage  offering  for  sale  in  this  market 
and  to  put  trade  buyers  in  touch  with  shippers 
having  free  coal  at  the  piers  or  running.  The 
bureau  will  not  act  as  selling  agent  or  purchasing 
agent  for  any  member,  but  will  attempt  only  to 
bring  together  parties  to  selling  and  purchasing 
transactions  who  have,  either  in  writing  or 
verbally,  listed  their  offerings  or  requirements 
with  the  secretary  of  the  bureau,  who  it  is  under¬ 
stood  will  be  Charles  S.  Allen,  secretary  of  the 
association. 

The  secretary  will  compile  each  day  a  list  for 
distribution  to  members.  It  is  not  the  purpose 
to  put  consumers  in  touch  with  sources  of  supply, 
but  merely  to  facilitate  the  transaction  of  business 
between  producers  and  wholesalers.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  or  not  retail  dealers  will  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  join  the  exchange  has  not  been 
definitely  decided,  but  some  of  the  directors  are 
kiiown  to  be  in  favor  of  it  and  several  leading 
retailers  have  indicated  their  desire  to  come  in  if 
the  privilege  of  membership  is  extended  to  them. 

The  Committee’s  Report. 

The  text  of  the  committee’s  report  is  as  follows: 
‘That  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  better  trade 
relations  between  members  of  the  wholesale 
trade;  to  facilitate  dealings  between  buyers  and 
sellers;  to  provide  a  medium  through  which  pro¬ 
ducers  of  coal  can  come  in  direct  contact  with 
reliable  distributors  of  fuel,  and  to  stabilize  busi¬ 
ness  generally,  this  Association  establish  a  Coal 
Exchange,  to  be  known  as  the  ‘Exchange  Bureau 
of  the  Wholesale  Coal  Trade  Association  of  New 
York.’  Any  member  of  this  Association  in  good 
standing  shall  be  permitted  to  use  the  facilities 
of  the  Bureau.  The  Bureau  shall  be  under  the 
management  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Association, 
and  under  the  direction  of  an  Exchange  Bureau 
Committee  to  be  appointed.  The  conduct  of  the 
said  Bureau  shall  be  subject  to  the  following 
rules: 

1.  The  Exchange  Bureau  shall  be  opened  and 
closed  daily  coincidentally  with  the  Association 
office. 

“2.  A  bulletin  of  offerings  and  requirements 
shall  be  published  from  day  to  day  for  distribution 
to  members. 

‘3.  A  member  offering  coal  for  sale  shall  state 
the  price,  quality  and  to  what  pool  it  will  be  con¬ 
signed  if  shipped  to  tidewater,  the  location  at 
the  time  of  offering  (en  route  or  at  tidewater). 

"4.  A  member  desiring  to  purchase  coal  shall 
state  the  quality  and  delivery  desired.  The  latter 
to  be  stated  generally,  and  not  so  specifically  as 
to  disclose  his  principal. 

5.  In  no  case  shall  names  of  members  offer¬ 
ing  listings  be  disclosed  until  two  parties  to  a 
probable  transaction  are  brought  together  by  the 
Secretary. 

“6  1  hose  members  offering  coal  or  desiring 

to  purchase  same  shall  satisfy  the  Secretary  as 
to  the  bona  fide  character  of  the  transaction  sub- 
mitted. 

7.  The  Association  assumes  no  responsibility 


Current  Offerings  and  Requirements. 

for  the  payment  or  delivery  in  transactions 
brought  about  through  the  medium  of  the  Ex¬ 
change  Bureau. 

"8.  All  offerings  and  requirements  shall  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  Secretary,  in  writing,  by  4.00 
P.  M.  for  publication  that  afternoon,  and  delivery 
to  members^  the  following  morning. 

"9.  Offerings  made  through  the  Exchange  shall 
be  subject  to  prior  sale  with  the  understanding, 
however,  that  they  are  bona  fide  at  the  time  the 
offering  us  made,  and  all  possible  effort  will  be 
made  to  allow  reasonable  time  for  the  Exchange 
members  to  avail  themselves  of  an  opportunity 
to  negotiate  for  the  purchase  or  sale  of  such 
offerings,  as  the  case  may  be. 

“10.  Verbal  requests  for  listings  will  be  received 
during  the  day  and  applied  to  offerings  as  pub¬ 
lished  on  that  day.  Such  requests,  however,  must 
be  confirmed  in  writing  for  publication  on  the 
following  day,  unless  otherwise  disposed  of  dur¬ 
ing  the  day.  No  effort  will  be  made  to  bring 
parties  to  verbal  listings  together,  if  by  so  doing 
discrimination  would  be  worked  against  parties 
whose  listings  had  been  regularly  published. 

11.  For  the  present  no  fee  shall  be  exacted 
for  the  service  until  the  value  to  members  has 
been  demonstrated. 

12.  The  Bureau  will  not  act  as  selling  agent  or 
purchasing  agent  for  any  member,  but  will  at¬ 
tempt  only  to  bring  together  parties  to  selling 
and  purchasing  transactions  who  have  either  in 
writing  or  verbally  listed  their  offerings  or  re¬ 
quirements  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Bureau. 

13.  The  Bureau  will  not  recognize  requests 
for  listings  that  do  not  represent  proposed  trans¬ 
actions  that  will  comply  in  all  respects  with  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  U.  S.  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration. 

“14.  In  the  event  of  dispute  arising  between  any 
parties  brought  together  by  the  Secretary,  or 
arising  through  compliance  with  any  rules  of  the 
Bureau,  such  disputes  shall  be  referred  to  the 
Exchange  Bureau  Committee  for  decision.  Ap¬ 
peal  from  such  decision  may  be  made  to  the 
Board  of  Directors,  whose  determination  shall  be 
final.” 


Shaping  Up  Export  Plans. 

By  invitation  expended  through  the  officers  of  the 
National  Coal  Association,  a  score  or  more  of  prom¬ 
inent  factors  in  the  bituminous  coal  trade,  particu¬ 
larly  interested  in  the  possibilities  of  the  export  sit¬ 
uation,  met  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  on  Friday  of 
last  week. 

After  a  general  discussion  of  prospects  and  possi¬ 
bilities,  it  was  decided  to  appoint  a  committee  com¬ 
posed  of  representatives  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try,  even  the  Far  West,  who  will  be  interested  in  the 
shipment  of  coal  abroad  either  through  Atlantic 
Gulf  or  Pacific  ports. 

The  undertaking  is  characterized  by  those  in  charge 
as  a  comprehensive  American  movement,  and  is 
looked  upon  as  one  of  the  big  features  of  the  coal 
trade  records  of  the  future.  The  complete  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  export  committee  has  just  been  an¬ 
nounced  and  appears  on  page  636b.  The  personnel 
of  the  executive  division  is  as  follows:  F.  W.  Wil- 
shire,  Chairman;  G.  H.  Caperton,  T.  F.  Farrell 
Kuper  Hood  and  J.  P.  Walsh 


R.  M.  Bryan,  eastern  representative  of  The  Black 
Diamond,  who  was  recently  commissioned  a  Captain 
ip  the  Quartermaster  Corps,  has  tendered  his  resig¬ 
nation  to  the  War  Department,- and  expects  to  re¬ 
sume  his  journalistic  work  at  an  early  date. 


J.  S.  Mitchell,  head  of  J.  S.  Mitchell  &  Co  the 
well-known  coal  firm  ‘of  Sherbrooke,  P.  Q.  ’  has 
been  elected  a  director  of  the  Canadian  Bank  of 
Commerce. 


Miners  Want  Peace  Delegate. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Nov.  21. — Through  a  telegram 
to  President  Wilson,  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America,  have  asked  that  labor  be  granted  represen¬ 
tation  around  the  peace  table  at  Versailles. 

President  Hayes  of  the  union,  as  spokesman  for 
“a  half  million  mine  workers,”  urges  the  President 
to  consider  the  appointment  of  a  labor  member  of 
the  commission,  that  American  labor  may  be  directly 
represented  in  safeguarding  industrial  America.  The 
telegram  says  in  part : 

“Press  forecasts  uniformly  indicate  that  the  per¬ 
sonnel  of  the  confreres  to  be  named  will  not  include 
a  direct  representative  of  labor.  Speaking  for  the 
half  million  members  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America,  I  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  during  the  war,  now  so  triumphantly  ended, 
the  organized  workers  of  our  country  have  been  led 
to  believe  that  in  return  for  their  unstinted  loyalty 
in  mine,  factory  and  workshop  and  on  the  battle 
field  they  would  receive  direct  representation  when 
the  time  for  making  peace  was  at  hand. 

“The  peace  terms  to  be  negotiated  will  constitute 
the  basis  for  rebuilding  the  devasted  war  areas  and 
will  profoundly  affect  the  industrial  fabric  of  alt 
Europe.  If  the  terms  agreed  to  do  not  safeguard 
the  hopes  and  raise  the  standards  of  living  of  Euro¬ 
pean  workmen,  then  American  industries  cannot  com¬ 
pete  in  foreign  markets  and  American  workmen  wilt 
suffer  idleness,  resulting  in  unrest  that  may  bring 
intensified  confusion  in  our  own  affairs. 

Speaking  as  the  authorized  spokesman  of  my 
union,  in  my  opinion  it  is  imperative  that  labor  be 
given  direct  representation  in  that  at  least  one  of 
the  peace  confreres  be  selected  from  the  ranks  of 
labor.  Merc  hearings  before  the  peace  conference 
permitting  labor  to  advocate  its  program  will  not 
suffice.” 


When  the  Boys  Come  Home. 

Soon  the  boys  will  be  coming  home.  Not  as 
rapidly  as  they  went  away,  we  surmise,  for  the 
urgency  of  the  return  trip,  officially  considered,  will 
not  be  so  great.  Indeed  there  will  be  work  to  do  on 
the  other  side  for  a  long  while  and  the  method  and 
manner  of  the  returning  of  our  soldiers  will  be  such 
that  there  will  be  no  surplus  of  labor  from  this 
source,  we  imagine,  for  many  months. 

Some  of  the  older  folks  remind  us  that  there  won’t 
be  anywhere  near  the  number  of  regiments  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  that  there  was  in  the  Civil  War  days  when, 
on  return,  one  regiment  and  another  formed  associa¬ 
tions,  some  of  which  have  continued  to  the  present 
time.  Although  our  present  army  is  four  times  as 
large  as  that  which  achieved  such  distinction  under 
General  Grant,  the  system  of  organization  has  been 
entirely  different.  For  one  thing,  the  infantry  regi¬ 
ments  are  fully  four  times  as  large  as  they  formerly 
were  and  it  has  been  deemed  more  practicable  to  fill 
up  organizations  and  keep  them  at  full  strength 
rather  than  to  form  new  ones  to  offset  losses  as  was 
formerly  done. 

Thus  we  find  Camp  Upton,  representing  most  of 
the  National  Army  men  from  New  York,  furnishing 
only  four  white  infantry  regiments,  one  negro  in¬ 
fantry  regiment  and  other  organizations  in  propor¬ 
tion.  Other  drafted  men  were  used  by  the  thousand 
to  fill  up  National  Guard  regiments  (despite  the 
consolidation  thereof)  and  many  others  were  put  into 
the  regulars.  There  have  also  been  in  service  a 
great  number  of  supply  companies  and  other  auxil¬ 
iary  organizations,  the  members  of  which  may  not 
retain  the  cohesive  power  the  actual  fighters  have 
always  manifested.  . 

While  there  will  not  be  the  same  chance  for  nu¬ 
merous  reunions,  etc.,  of  separate  organizations,  the 
returning  soldiers  will  have  great  political  power. 
We  note  a  prominent  paper  states:  “The  Man  in 
Khaki  Looms  to  Worry  Political  Leaders.” 

The  returning  soldiers,  we  surmise,  will  be  a 
foil  against  the  Bolsheviki,  though  strong  in  sustain¬ 
ing  their  own  rights;  and  they  will  not  be  much 
help  to  the  prohibitionists,  we  imagine.  At  least 
those  of  them  who  have  been  enjoying  the  mild  wines 
of  France  and  have  seen  others  enjoy  them  in  mod¬ 
eration  will  have  liberal  ideas  on  this  topic. 
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Time  to  Study  Exports. 

While  the  nations  of  the  world  are  now  facing 
various  shipping  problems  differing  only  in  degree 
from  those  they  had  to  consider  during  the  progress 
of  hostilities  it  is  too  early  to  expect  much  in  the 
way  of  increased  export  coal  trade.  Rut.  mani¬ 
festly  larger  exportations  of  American  coal  will  be 
made  in  future  years,  and  the  steady  progress  of 
ship-building  will  bring  that  about. 

It  is  therefore  none  too  early  for  the  National 
Coal  Association  to  appoint  a  committee  to  study 
carefully  the  prospects  and  possibilities  of  the  ex¬ 
port  trade  and  the  means  of  supplying  .same.  Ex¬ 
cellent  names  appear  in  the  list  of  committeemen, 
and  we  feel  sure  that  some  interesting  news  will 
eventuate  as  a  result  of  the  association’s  interest 
in  the  very  important  matter  of  foreign  trade. 


So  It  Proved! 

In  a  Joggins  item  in  our  issue  of  September  28 
the  following  paragraph  appeared: 

“And  do  you  know,”  he  continued,  “that  the 
recollection  of  those  old  days  makes  me  think 
that  the  end  of  the  war  is  nearer  than  many 
people  believe.  The  typical  German  character  is 
peculiar.  Blustering  enough  when  things  are 
going  right — domineering  to  the  last  degree, 
many  find — when  things  go  wrong,  the  natural 
impulse  seems  to  be  to  turn  on  the  gas  and  lay 
down.  With  Foch,  Pershing  and  Haig  giving 
the  Huns  no  chance  to  re-establish  themselves, 
it  seems  to  me  we  shall  see  them  lay  down  be¬ 
fore  long.” 

Did  that  not  size  up  the  developments  pretty  well? 


“The  Fusibility  of  Coal  Ash  and  the  Determina¬ 
tion  of  the  Softening  Temperature,”  is  the  title  of 
Bulletin  129,  just  issued  by  the  United  States  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Mines.  Copies  may  be  obtained  free  of 
charge  by  addressing  the  Director  of  the  Bureau. 


An  idea  of  the  seriousness  of  the  influenza  epi¬ 
demic  even  in  those  cities  where  all  modern  facilities 
were  available  for  its  strictest  supervision  and  con¬ 
trol  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  while  the  ordinary  death 
rate  in  northern  cities  is  some  16  or  17  per  thousand 
annually,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  week  of  the  epi¬ 
demic  fatalities  were  at  the  rate  of  101  annually  per 
thousand  in  Boston,  109  in  Washington,  149  in  Bal¬ 
timore  and  158  in  Philadelphia.  In  other  words,  if 
the  sickness  had  continued  for  a  year  one  out  of 
every  six  in  the  Quaker  City  would  have  been  taken. 
In  New  York  the  highest  rate  was  50  per  thousand 
annually. 


Shall  we  deny  ourselves  food  that  Germany  may 
soon  again  become  “fat  and  sassy”?  The  need  for 
the  question  reveals  the  presence  in  this  country  of  a 
certain  maudlin  sentiment  which  should  be  rebuked. 
Evidently  it  needs  but  to  be  properly  presented  to 
get  the  attention  it  deserves.  A  while  ago  we  heard 
how  well  Germany  was  faring — why  need  we  worry 
now  about  her  food  supply? 


COAL  BOATS  F01  HIRE 

Boats  to  Hire  on  Daily  and  F reight 
Basis  for  New  York  Harbor  and  all  Long 
Island  Sound  and  as  far  East  as  Boston. 

CULLEN  BARGE  CORPORATION 

1  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  Telephone ,  Bowling  Green  8600 
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Export  and  Bunker  Coal  at  Atlantic  Ports. 

New  York. 


Month. 

Anthracite. 

Bituminous.  Coke. 

Bunker. 

January  ... 

. ..  490 

530 

1,599 

190,456 

February  . . 

...  1,184 

2,157 

44 

169,936 

March  .... 

...  2,607 

4,508 

956 

182,516 

April  . 

...  7,107 

3,081 

633 

156,516 

May  . 

. . .  4,444 

8,117 

2,153 

167,386 

June  . 

. . .  6,761 

6,807 

2,917 

191,440 

July  . 

. . .  9,340 

7,440 

117 

215,835 

August  _ 

...  10,460 

10,149 

333 

223,888 

September 

...  13,602 

3,449 

106 

191,859 

Total  ’18. 

...  55,997 

46,138 

7,863 

1,689,838 

’17. 

...113,278 

12,117 

18,349 

1,974,578 

T6. 

...150,167 

27,507 

12,543 

2,617,937 

’15. 

...153,973 

27,338 

6,872 

2,430,823 

January  .... 

15,548 

February  . . 

452 

6,231 

March  . 

. .  7,887 

15,188 

April  . 

.  .  7,972 

4,399 

May  . 

. .  4,756 

2,462 

1,119 

June  . 

. .  6,321 

996 

1,291 

July  . 

753 

August  _ 

..  1,358 

263 

748 

September  . . 

.  1,299 

396 

Total  ’18.. 

..  34,168 

44,483 

3,911 

’17... 

..  30,013 

382,547 

2,265 

T6. .. 

.  47,450 

682,939 

16,925 

’15... 

.  51,563 

792,600 

6,741 

January  . 

February  . . . 

53 

March  . 

April  . 

225 

May  . 

June  . 

July  . 

August  . . . . . 

71 

September  . . 

Total  ’18... 

400 

’17... 

280 

’16... 

.  1,320 

’15... 

.  3,154 

7,722 


6,340 

9,196 

6,892 


January 
February 
March  . . 
April  . . . 
May  .... 
June 

July  .... 


16,767 
3,372 
5,737 
60,080 
209,624 
719,057  • 
1,648,043 
Hampton  Roads. 


49 

6,644 

4,036 

9,295 

6,047 

7,409 

9,004 

8,612 

59,299 

94,067 

60,589 

27,547 


25,850 

12,326 

19,681 

19,442 

19,348 

20,228 

18,770 

23,103 

17,827 

176,584 

241,425 

341,467 

327,301 

14,900 

20,167 

17,648 

16,654 

16,719 

17,054 

21,859 

25,476 

22,946 

173,423 

371,714 

295,680 

465,837 


Women  Helpers  at  London  Coal  Yard. 

The  extent  to  which  female  labor  has  been  utilized 
in  England  has  been  one  of  the  remarkable  features 
of  war-time  conditions.  The  extension  of  women’s 
sphere  of  usefulness  in  Germany  and  Austria  was 
not  considered  extraordinary,  as  they  have  always 
done  so  much  work  in  those  countries  and  are  in 
general  accorded  little  or  nothing  in  the  way  of 
chivalrous  treatment  in  Middle  Europe. 


In  England,  however,  different  conditions  have  al¬ 
ways  prevailed  and  it  is  remarkable  to  what  an  ex¬ 
tent  women  have  taken  the  place  of  men  engaged 
in  fighting  their  country’s  battles. 

The  scene  above  illustrates  the  handling  of  bags  of 
coke  at  an  English  coal  yard.  Making  all  due  al¬ 
lowance  for  the  bulk  of  coke,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
bag  bearer  in  the  center  of  the  scene  is  rather  a 
husky  young  person. 
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169 


August  . 

.  3,511 

September  . 

Total  ’18... 

.  3,765 

’17... 

.  7,399 

’16... 

353 

’15... 

297 

159,979 

304,039 

316,589 

382,300 

311,684 

371,987 

321,180 

217,227 

288,626 

2,673,211 

3,169,780 

4,032,739 

4,057,993 


700 

732 

1,058 

792 

1,648 

310 

244 


4,646 

16,167 

30,287 

17,378 


113,557 

177,733 

113,364 

96,028 

94,312 

117,188 

127,712 

84,753 

108,548 

1,033,198 

1,535,447 

2,451,640 

1,384,315 


British  Coal  Exports. 

sir;tsrof;oa1' coke’ and  patent  fuei  f°r 

September  declined  considerably  in  tonnage.  The 
gures  or  the  month  show  a  decrease  of  345  207 
tons  compared  with  September,  1917,  while  as  against 

For  th!»ber’  1916’  thifre  'S  a  decrease  of  706,329  tons, 
e  nine  months  the  decrease  is  practically  3% 

The'fnl/011-5  m  m  17  and  million  tons  in  1916. 
he  following  table  gives  the  exports  for  September 

and  also  for  the  first  nine  months  of  the  year  to 
rf  'l917?TeS  f°r  ,h'  fom*OTdi»*  periods 

September  .....  3  .(Si  3,337,534  2»2327 

Nine  mo„th,  .  31,442,872  29,438,835  26200,' 984 

The  average  value  of  exported  fuel  during  Sen 
tember  was  £1  12s.  llfcd.  per  ton.  P 


Good  Coal  Supply  at  Peoria. 

A  coal  man  at  Peoria,  Ill,,  writes : 

“In  the  early  part  of  the  season  a  few  cars  of 
anthracite  were  received  and  part  of  the  trade  sup¬ 
plied.  Owing  to  orders  of  the  Fuel  Administration, 
shipments  of  anthracite  to  this  part  of  Illinois  were 
discontinued  and  those  who  were  not  supplied  early 
were  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  bituminous 
coal  and  coke. 

As  to  bituminous  coal,  a  large  number  of  do¬ 
mestic  users  filled  their  cellars  during  the  summer. 
As  a  consequence  the  demand  at  present  is  unusually 
light  for  the  season  of  the  year,  and  will  doubtless 
continue  so  until  the  stocks  of  coal  in  cellars  are 
used  up  and  until  cold  weather  comes  to  make  the 
usual  demand  from  those  who  buy  a  load  at  a 
time. 

“Owing  to  the  close  proximity  of  team  mines,  as 
wel  as  of  mines  that  ship  by  rail,  Peoria  is  usually 
well  supplied  against  a  serious  shortage  of  fuel 
Many  of  the  industries  here  have  large  stocks  on 
hand  and  there  is  no  danger  in  the  immediate  present 
of  any  shortage  of  steam  coal.” 


British  Coal  Economy  Rules. 

fhe  British  Coal  Controller  has  appointed  400 
engineers  and  fuel  experts  to  consult  with  indus¬ 
trial  consumers  of  coal  and  suggest  improvements 
in  plant  and  methods  which  will  insure  greater  effi¬ 
ciency  and  the  elimination  of  waste.  There  are 
about  45,000  steam  plants  in  Great  Britain,  and 
it  is  believed  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases 
a  saving  in  coal  consumption  can  be  effected  with¬ 
out  any  extensive  alterations  in  equipment,  merely 
iy  making  use  of  the  following  suggestions : 

1-  Education  of  firemen. 

2.  Utilizing  the  heat  in  the  gases  to  better  ad¬ 
vantage. 

3.  Using  exhaust  steam  for  heating  feed  water. 

4.  Adjusting  engines  to  more  efficiently  use  the 

steam  generated.  J 

5.  Using  the  hot  water  form  the  condenser  dis¬ 
ci  large  for  boiler  feed  purposes  instead  of  cold 
water. 

6.  Effective  lagging  of  steam  pipes 

7.  Disconnecting  steam  pipes  not  in  use,  etc. 


American  Coal  to  Italy. 

Exports  of  coal  from  the  United  States  to  Italy 
by  months,  during  1918  and  three  years  previous’ 


were : 

Month  : 
January 
February- 


Average  Price  of 
Month  Anth. 

July,  T6 . $5.42 

August  .  5.55 


Movement  of  bituminous  coal  westward  through 
e  Soo  canals  in  October  was  3,193,378  tons  the 

r  r? 

MS  the’record  of  * 


1915. 

1916. 

88,622 

100,039 

56,729 

161,614 

72,371 

142,322 

253,273 

299,557 

285,027 

160,465 

383  019 

230,968 

502,750 

211,718 

382,154 

218,525 

,023,945 

1,435,209 

1917. 

71,773 

52,871 

72,332 

72,771 

41,139 

58,516 

28,522 

41,519 

439,443 


1918. 

4,505 

1,000 

2,473 

2,016 


9,994 


September  . .  5.47 

October  _ 5.44 

November  . .  5.64 
December  ...  5.70 
January,  ’17.  5.76 
February  . . .  5.65 

March  .  5.28 

April  .  5.83 

May  .  5.40 

June,  ’17 .  5.29 

July  .  5.60 


Bit. 

$2.33 

2.33 

2.32 

2.42 

2.72 

3.00 

3.36 

336 

2.30 

3.14 

3.47 

3.54 

3.82 


Coal  Exported. 

Month  Anth. 

August  . $4.85 


September  5.80 

October  _  5.92 

November  . .  6.20 
December  ...  5.94 
January,  T8.  6.74 
February  . . .  6.67 

March  .  6.51 

April  .  6.58 

May  .  6.37 

June  .  6.33 

July  .  6.40 

August  . 6.35 


Bit. 

$3.99 

3.85 

3.92 
3.98 
3.56 
3.80 
4.08 
4.02 
3.98 
3.66 
3.87 
4.00 

3.93 


r  ^  r'  ^al,'°n’  sales  mana&er  of  the  Silver  Star 
Coal  Co.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  a  large  wholesale  con¬ 
cern,  was  m  Columbus  last  week. 


The  Rich  Hill  Coal  Co.,  Toledo,  has  been  incoi 
porated  for  $50  000.  under  the  law  o?  Ohio?  by" 
P.  and  C.  M.  Hubbs.  ’  y 
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Will  Resist  Wage  Cuts. 

Samuel  Gompers  Says  Working  People  Are 
Just  Coming  Into  Their  Own. 

A  suggestion  of  what  is  to  be  anticipated  in 
regard  to  costs  and  expenses  is  conveyed  by  the 
strong  position  taken  by  Samuel  Gompers,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  at  the 
recent  Pan-American  Labor  Conference  at 
Laredo,  Texas. 

Mr.  Gompers  issued  a  statement  inspired  by  a 
recent  public  utterance  of  William  H.  Barr,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Founders’  Association,  that 
a  reduction  of  wages  and  longer  hours  would  be 
the  only  means  to  enable  American  manufacturers 
to  continue  to  cope  with  foreign  industries  after 
the  war. 

"Notice  is  given  here  and  now,”  Mr.  Gompers 
said,  “that  the  American  people  will  not  be  forced 
back  by  either  Barr,  his  association  or  all  of  the 
Bourbons  in  the  United  States.” 

In  another  part  of  his  statement,  Mr.  Gompers 

said : 

“The  time  has  come  in  the  world  when  the 
working  people  are  coming  into  their  own.  They 
have  new  rights  and  new  advantages.  They  have 
made  the  sacrifices  and  they  are  going  to  enjoy 
the  better  things  for  which  the  whole  world  has 
been  in  a  convulsion.” 

I 

The  Capitalistic  View. 

1  his  statement  probably  represents  the  views 
of  most  labor  leaders.  As  showing  how  some  of 
the  spokesmen  of  capital  regard  the  future,  the 
following  extract  from  a  publication  issued  by 
J.  S.  Bache  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  is  of  interest: 

"In  the  readjustment  of  the  industry  of  the 
country— the  taking  up  again  of  the  old  occupa¬ 
tions  of  peace  times — there  will  soon  be  plenty 
of  labor.  The  other  two  requisites  are  Enterprise 
and  Capital.  Both  should  be  encouraged.  It  is 
the  hesitation  to*re-engage  in  manufacture,  with 
price  of  material  threatening  decline,  that  may 
possibly  bring  on  a  period  of  depression;  that  is, 
Enterprise  may  hold  back  awaiting  better  oppor¬ 
tunities.  Enterprise  and  Capital  make  the  places 
for  Labor;  and  all  working  together  produce 
prosperity. 

"How  shall  Enterprise,  which  is  the  first  to 
step  off  the  head  of  the  new  army — be  encour¬ 
aged?  The  most  potent  agency  at  the  moment  is 
the  Government.  Our  industrial  world  is  prac¬ 
tically  controlled  at  Washington.  The  wisdom 
with  which  that  control  is  gradually  released  and 
the  disposition  to  support  the  great  structure  of 
business  as  it  is  being  lifted  off  the  war  tracks 
onto  the  peace  tracks,  will  provide  the  great  en¬ 
couragement  which  Enterprise  needs  at  this  time. 
There  is  no  question  of  Capital  working  in  har¬ 
mony  with  ■  Enterprise,  and  Labor,  which  is  the 
essential  third  factor,  will  thus  be  taken  care  of. 

The  Most  Difficult  Problem. 

“Labor  is  the  most  difficult  of  the  problems  to 
be  dealt  with.  If  employment  continues  at  full 
head  there  will  be  for  the  time  very  little  chance 
for  reduction  of  wages.  The  cost  of  living  should 
decline.  This  may  not  apply  to  food  for  a  while, 
but  fuel  and  clothing  should  be  cheaper.  If 
wages  contiuue  high,  Labor  will  reap  a  larger 
benefit  and  have  more  funds  to  spend  or  save. 

"The  Government  bond  campaigns  have  created 
a  new  world  of  investors  here  and  the  wage-earn¬ 
ers  will  probably,  as  far  as  they  have  been  thus 
educated,  be  inclined  to  save  more  than  formerly. 

But  even  so,  there  will  be  a  vast  amount  of  spend¬ 
ing  if  Labor  continues  prosperous,  and  this,  by 
increasing  demand  for  goods,  will  help  to  keep 
production  active. 

But  the  readjustment  of  wages  is  bound  to 
present  itself  as  a  problem,  and  some  employers 
are  already  beginning  to  agitate  the  question. 
When  the  Government  ceases  to  be  the  great  and 
common  employer,  they  say,  and  Government 
money  no  longer  pays  the  present  extravagant 
wages,  can  private  industry  so  order  its  affairs  as 


to  continue  to  furnish  employment  to  the  millions 
of  our  workingmen.  These  employers  charge  that 
the  trade  unionists  have  been  utilizing  every 
method,  power  and  force,  political  or  otherwise, 
to  put  themselves  in  a  position  of  strength  irre¬ 
spective  of  the  ultimate  cost  to  the  industry  which 
employs  them.” 


Continuation  of  Control. 

How  Long  Will  the  Fuel  Administration  Be 
a  Trade  Factor? 

The  continuation  of  the  Fuel  Administration  is 
one  of  the  topics  most  prominent  in  the  minds  of 
the  trade.  Undoubtedly  it  is  to  remain  for  many 
a  day.  Even  under  the  strict  construction  of  the 
Lever  Act  its  term  would  not  expire  until  the  treaty 
of  peace  had  been  duly  signed  and  promulgated, 
and  that  will  carry  the  Administration  through  the 
winter,  and  the  spring,  too,  perhaps. 

In,  the  meanwhile  new  legislation  will  probably  be 
enacted  to  arrange  for  a  continuance  of  the  organ¬ 
ization  in  modified  form  at  least.  It  is  probably  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
reports  have  been  received  at  Washington  in  con¬ 
nection  with  coal  matters,  and  it  will  be  the  typical 
bureaucratic  idea  to  have  all  these  reports  analyzed 
and  compiled,  perchance  summaries  printed  as  pub¬ 
lic  documents,  before  winding  up  the  affairs  of  the 
Fuel  Administration.  All  that  will  take  time  with¬ 
out  end,  one  might  almost  say. 

What  Garfield  Says. 

A  statement  issued  from  Dr.  Garfield’s  office  this 
week  indicates  that  the  Administration,  while  gradu¬ 
ally  relinquishing  some  of  its  duties,  will  continue 
certain  of  its  functions  throughout  the  winter  at 
least.  This  announcement  says  : 

The  United  States  Fuel  Administration, 
which  will  be  terminated  automatically  upon 
proclamation  of  peace,  will  pursue  its  course 
with  that  end  in  view,  relinquishing  its  various 
activities  as  they  become  unnecessary  under 
armistice  conditions,  and  continuing  to  function 
where  its  services  still  are  required,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  today  in  response  to  inquiries. 

“Reports  of  immediate  and  wholesale  disso¬ 
lution  weie  said  to  be  without  foundation. 
Various  subdivisions  already  are  in  process  of 
winding  up  their  duties.  The  Mine  Track  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  some  other  sections  including  several 
from  the  Oil  division,  have  been  released  at 
their  request  from  further  service,  because  the 
work  which  they  undertook  to  do  has  been  done. 

“‘Whatever  machinery  is  necessary  to  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  full  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
the  administration  will  be  retained  until  these 
duties  ate  discharged  or  until  the  administration 
is  relieved  of  them,  and  continuation  of  the 
larger  activities  of  the  administration  through 
the  winter  was  said  to  be  the  present  prospect. 
The  vigorous  and  careful  supervision  of  anthra¬ 
cite  coal  was  cited  as  an  instance  of  the  kind 
of  work  which  still  must  be  done. 

The  proper  administration  of  the  zoning  sys¬ 
tem,  under  which  millions  of  car  miles  of  haul¬ 
age  were  saved  and  the  supply  of  coal  was  cor¬ 
respondingly  increased,  was  mentioned  as  an¬ 
other  of  the  sort  of  duties  wh:ch  the  adminis¬ 
tration  cannot  abandon  forthwith,  and  which 
it  will  carry  forward.” 


It  is  not  likely  that  Dr.  Garfield  would  venture 
any  intimation  as  to  the  continuance  of  the  work  of 
his  office  beyond  the  time  specified.  In  fact,  it  is 
understood  that  he  is  desirous  of  returning  to  his 
professional  career.  But  when  we  consider  how 
rarely  Government  bureaus  are  actually  wiped  out 
we  may  easily  conclude  that  others  will  be  willing 
to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  Fuel  Administration.  In 
fact,  as  the  dollar-a-year  men  step  aside  with  the 
return  of  more  normal  conditions,  there  will  be 
considerable  pressure  brought  to  bear  to  have  some 
of  the  places,  at  least,  filled  with  those  who  make 
departmental  activities  their  life  work 


New  York  Notes. 

A.  H.  Powell,  of  New  Haven,  was  one  of  the 
out  of  town  coal  men  attending  the  trade  luncheon 
last  Tuesday. 

L.  T.  Koons,.  president  of  the  Majestic  Coal  Co., 
120  Broadway,  is  recovering  from  a  severe  attack 
of  ptomaine  poisoning. 

Eli  T.  Cqnner,  the  well-known  mining  engineer 
of  this  city  and  Scranton,  has  been  making  a  trip 
to  Montreal  on  professional  business. 

Malcolm  L.  Carl,  of  the  Carl  Coal  Co.,  120  Broad¬ 
way,  expects  to  leave  in  a  few  days  for  an  extended 
trip  to  I'lorida,  the  West  Indies  and  South  America. 

W.  A.  Marshall,  of  No.  1  Broadway,  has  been 
absent  this  week  on  a  trip  to  the  Central  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  region  and  the  West  Virginia  coal  fields  where 
he  has  mining  interests. 

Recent  visitors  from  other  cities  have  included 
W.  K.  Held  and  J.  P.  Walsh,  Pittsburgh;  George 
H.  Barker,  Columbus ;  G.  H.  Caperton,  Charleston  ; 
Kuper  Hood,  Cincinnati,  and  H.  H.  Gardiner,  Boston. 

C.  P.  Brodhead,  well-known  in  the  local  trade, 
having  been  on  the  sales  staff  of  Whitney  &  Kem- 
merer  for  several  years,  is  now  associated  with  the 
Seiler  Coal  Co.,  No.  1  Broadway.  Tie  is  a  son  of 
Daniel  Brodhead,  also  a  popular  anthracite  sales¬ 
man. 

1  he  local  coal  survey,  ordered  by  Mayor  Hylan 
and  carried  out  by  the  Police  Department  in  spite 
of  Dr.  Garfield’s  protest,  revealed  the  alleged  fact 
that  the  city  is  short  3,677,261  tons  of  its  winter 
requirements.  The  police  certainly  did  a  wonderful 
job  in  figuring  the  shortage  down  to  the  last  ton, 
since  weather  conditions  have  so  much  to  do  in 
determining  future  requirements  and  many  dealers 
refused  to  give  the  cops  the  information  they  sought. 

1  he  captains  of  coal  boats,  grain  boats,  deck 
scows  and  canal  boats  have  asked  to  have  their 
wages  increased  to  $125  per  month,  and  the  demand 
has  been  referred  to  the  labor  authorities  in  Wash¬ 
ington  for  a  decision.  The  captains  are  now  getting 
about  $90  a  month,  on  an  average.  In  addition  to 
asking  for  $125  a  month  as  a  basic  figure,  they 
demand  pay  and  a  half  for  Sundays',  holidays  and 
overtime— overtime  to  be  figured  on  an  eight-hour 
work  day. 

The  Interborough  finds  that  so  many  men  are  now 
applying  for  jobs  that  more  trains  can  be  operated 
in  the  subway,  and  men  recently  laid  off  by  war 
industries  in  this  vicinity  are  flocking  to  local  re¬ 
fineries  and  other  large  employers  of  labor.  Natu¬ 
rally,  the  larger  centers  of  population  will  feel  the 
effects  of  changed  labor  conditions  quicker  than  re¬ 
mote  mining  communities,  but  it  is  likely  that  within 
a  few  weeks  many  former  mine  workers  will  be 
returning  to  the  regions  looking  for  their  old  jobs. 

F.  S.  Peabody,  chairman  of  the  Peabody  Coal  Co., 
Chicago,  was  one  of  the  exhibitors  at  the  Horse 
•  how  ln  Madison  Square  Garden  last  week  and  was 
very  successful  in  the  winning  of  prizes.  Together 
with  Vice-President  George  W.  Reed,  of  the  Peabody 
company,  he  attended  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Coal  Association  at  the  Waldorf.  H.  N.  Tay- 
lor  came  all  the  way  from  Kansas  City  to  attend  the 
Waldorf  meeting,  going  from  here  to  Washington 
to  confer  with  Fuel  Administration  officials  regard¬ 
ing  the  coal  situation. 

Owing  to  the  necessity  of  increasing  the  facilities 
for  making  and  breaking  tows  at  New  York,  con¬ 
sideration  is  being  given  by  the  Federal  authorities 
to  the  enlargement  of  anchorage  20-A,  off  Ellis 
Island,  for  the  use  of  stakeboats.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  two  stakeboats  in  this  anchorage  op¬ 
erated  respectively  by  the  Reading  Railroad  and  the 
Blue  Line,  Directly  to  the  northward  is  a  patch  of 
shoal  ground  with  water  vatying  from  an  extreme 
ot  17  to  11  feet.  It  is  proposed  to  include  this  patch 
of  shoal  ground  in  the  anchorage,  making  the  north¬ 
ern  boundary  the  continuation  of  a  line  of  the  north 
race  of  the  Port  Liberty  coal  pier. 
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Established  Canadian  Agency 

Wants  Coal. 

We  are  open  to  arrange  with 
American  producers  for  all-rail 
shipments  of  bituminous,  par¬ 
ticularly  for  the  Montreal  mar¬ 
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Weekly  Coal  Production. 

Anthracite  and  Bituminous  Output  Shows 
Effects  of  Peace  Celebrations. 

Bituminous  production  during  the  week  ending  No¬ 
vember  9,  fell  below  the  corresponding  week  of 
1917  for  the  first  time  during  the  present  coal  year. 
This  was  due  chiefly  to  the  widespread  celebration 
of  the  false  report  of  the  signing  of  an  armistice  on 
Thursday,  November  7,  which  kept  many  miners 
away  from  work  the  rest  of  the  week.  Election 
day  was  also  a  factor  in  cutting  the  output,  while  the 
influenza  epidemic  had  not  entirely  disappeared  from 
some  regions  at  that  time,  nor  has  it  yet. 

During  the  week  of  November  9  the  bituminous 
mines  produced  10,409,000  net  tons,  according  to  the 
estimate  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.  This  was 
a  loss  of  more  than  2,500.000  tons  as  compared  with 
the  week  ending  September  28,  when  13,047,000 
tons  was  produced.  The  steady  decline  since  then 
is  shown  by  the, following  table: 


Week  Ended  1918  Tons  1917  Tons 

Oceober  5  .  12,560,000  10,808,000 

October  12  .  12,338,000  11,059,000 

October  19  .  11,516,000  10,212,000 

October  26  .  11,308,000  10,804,060 

November  2  .  10,965,000  10,893,000 

November  9  .  10,409,000  1 1,071,000 


The  total  production  for  the  coal  year  to  date  is 
estimated  at  379,364,000  net  tons,  as  compared  with 
337,532,000  tons  during  the  same  period  of  1917,  an 
increase  of  41,832,000  tons,  or  12.3  per  cent  in  the 
soft  coal  output. 

Anthracite  Output  Much  Reduced. 

Anthracite  production  in  the  week  ending  No¬ 
vember  9,  was  1,587,000  net  tons,  as  compared  with 
1,500,000  tons  the  previous  week  and  2,041,000  tons 
for  the  same  week  a  year  ago.  The  collieries  worked 
on  election  day,  which  overcame  to  some  extent  the 
fall-down  later  in  the  week,  but  the  output  was  far 
below  the  average  weekly  tonnage  for  the  coal  year 
to  date. 

Carriers’  reports  for  the  week  ended  November 
9  show  a  falling  off  in  shipments  from  all  districts, 
with  the  exception  of  the  district  including  Cumber¬ 
land,  Piedmont  and  Somerset,  Fairmont,  the  dis¬ 
trict  including  Northeast  Kentucky  and  Southern 
West  Virginia,  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  and  Ala¬ 
bama.  No  material  gain  was  made  in  the  districts 
reporting  improvement,  while  material  decreases 
were  noted  in  Ohio,  the  district  including  Illinois, 
Indiana  and  Western  Kentucky  and  in  the  Western 
and  Rocky  Mountain  States. 

Shipments  of  bituminous  coal  to  New  England 
during  the  week  ended  November  9,  were  445,242 
net  tons  and  fell  7  per  cent  below  the  shipments 
during  the  preceding  week.  Of  this  total,  rail  re¬ 
ceipts,  amounting  to  139,968  net  tons,  exceeded  the 
receipts  during  the  preceding  week  by  17.6  per  cent, 
while  tide  water  shipments,  amounting  to  305,274  net 
tons,  fell  behind  the  performance  of  November  2 
by  14  per  cent. 

The  production  of  beehive  coke  in  the  United 
States  during  the  week  ended  November  9,  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  559,000  net  tons,  approximately  -the  same 
as  the  week  preceding,  but  16,000  net  tons  or  3  per 
cent  below  the  corresponding  week  of  1917. 

The  production  of  by-product  coke  during  the 
week  of  November  9,  estimated  at  582,468  net  tons, 
exceeded  every  previous  week  in  history  with  the 
exception  of  the  week  of  October  5,  when  by-pro¬ 
duct  coke  production  reached  the  high  mark  of 
585,281  net  tons.  The  week’s  production  exceeded 
the  output  during  the  same  week  of  1917  by  139,245 
net  tons  or  31  per  cent. 


Arch  Coleman,  of  the  City  Fuel  Co.,  Minneapolis, 
is  receiving  congratulations  for  the  good  work  which 
he  did  as  chairman  of  the  Republican  County  Com¬ 
mittee,  in  charge  of  the  recent  election.  The  candi¬ 
date  for  congress  was  elected  by  a  fine  majority  in 
the  face  of  a  hard  fight,  and  the  loyalist  candidate 
for  mayor  defeated  the  present  Socialist  incumbent, 
although  the  latter  proved  to  be  a  very  strong  can¬ 
didate.  Mr.  Coleman  worked  very  hard  in  the  com¬ 
mittee  and  is  entitled  to  credit  for  the  result. 
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British  Official  Intimates  That  Government 
Control  of  Business  Will  End  Soon. 

That  the  British  Government  proposes  to  relax  its 
hold  on  the  coal  industry  and  other  lines  of  business 
at  an  early  date  is  indicated  by  a  recent  address  be¬ 
fore  the  Industrial  Reconstruction  Council  by  Sir 
Albert  Stanley,  President  of  the  British  Board  of 
Trade,  which  is  a  Government  department  corres¬ 
ponding  with  the  Department  of  Commerce  in  this 
country.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  he  said : 

“One  word  more.  While  there  is  need  for  much 
Government  action  of  the  kind  which  I  have  indi¬ 
cated,  it  is  in  my  judgment  of  great  importance  that 
there  should  be  no  attempt  at  Government  control 
of  industry  and  trade  after  the  war,  except  in  so  far 
as  such  control  may  be  necessary  during  the  trans¬ 
ition  from  a  war  to  a  peace  basis.” 

The  speaker  indicated,  however,  that  the  British 
Government  will  continue  to  play  a  part  in  coal 
conservation  activities,  which  include  the  building 
of  central  power  stations  and  the  utilization  of 
water  power  wherever  possible.  In  this  connection 
he  stated : 

“As  regards  the  internal  devalopment  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  there  are  three  other  matters  of 
the  first  importance  which  are  already  engaging  the 
attention  of  the  Government.  The  first  is  the  con¬ 
servation  of  our  coal  supplies,  as  to  which  we  have 
been  very  reckless  in  the  past. 

Another  is  the  question  of  electric  power  supply. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  the  system  hitherto 
adopted  has  been  altogether  uneconomic,  and  that 
if  the  provision  of  electric  power  is  to  be  sufficiently 
cheap  for  it  to  be  used  widely  for  industrial  pur¬ 
poses,  this  can  only  be  by  large  generating  stations 
serving  wide  areas.  This,  of  course,  raises  dif¬ 
ficult  problems,  but  I  hope  that  at  a  very  early  date 
practical  steps  will  be  taken  toward  their  solution. 

“Thirdly,  attention  must  be  given  to  the  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  water  powers  of  the  country;  they  are, 
of  course,  not  so  extensive  as  those  of  some  of  our 
European  neighbors,  but  so  far  as  they  do  exist 
we  must  make  full  use  of  them.” 


Profits  on  Coal  and  Beef. 

It  was  a  strange  thing  that  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  should  have  pointed  out  that  while 
the  beef  companies  made  a  profit  of  $5  a  ton,  the 
anthracite  coal  operators  are  content  with  a  profit 
of  25  cents  a  ton. 

The  report  on  the  packing  industry  has  been 
criticised  by  many,  and  though  it  is  gratifying,  no 
doubt,  to  coal  men  to  have  their  profits  officially 
announced  at  a  commendably  low  figure,  surely 
the  average  business  man  will  concede  without 
much  argument  that  there  is  a  great  difference  be¬ 
tween  coal  and  beef,  the  price  of  the  latter  being 
about  $400  a  ton  wholesale,  as  against  $8  or  $9  a 
ton  for  hard  coal  at  tidewater. 

As  one  of  the  large  meat  companies  points  out, 
3  *TCent  Probt  on  c°al  is  per  cent,  whereas 
a  $5  profit  on  beef  is  only  1%.  per  cent.  Evidently 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  was  somewhat  un¬ 
fortunate  in  its  comment  in  this  particular  instance, 
illustrating  the  too  critical  attitude  that  crops  out 
at  times  when  the  Government  authorities  are  con¬ 
sidering  various  business  propositions. 


Some  High  Efficiency  Ratings. 

The  Conservation  Division  of  the  Connecticut 
Fuel  Administration  announces  that  21  industrial 
plants  in  that  State  have  received  an  efficiency  rat¬ 
ing  of  over  90  per  cent.  The  list  includes  such  well- 
known  concerns  as  the  Bridgeport  Brass  Co  (main 
P}an‘}  /?n^eP°rt  93  per  cent;  Remington’  Arms, 
U.  M.  C.  Co.,  Bridgeport,  93  per  cent;  E.  A  Mal¬ 
lory'  &  Son,  Danbury,  92  per  cent;  Yale  &  Towne 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Stamford,  29  per  cent-  Inter¬ 
national  Textile,  Inc.,  Bridgeport,  91  per  cent. 

“There  are  also  a  large  number  of  plants  whose 
ratings  are  between  80  and  90  per  cent,  and  with 
the  installation  of  contemplated  economies,  many 
ot  these  will  soon  be  able  to  attain  a  much  higher 
percentage,  ’  said  the  division’s  announcement  “Re 
inspection  will  be  made  and  plants  re-rated  as  soon 
as  substantial  improvements  are  introduced  ” 


Ohio  News  Notes. 

Lieut.  Edgar  E.  Maurer,  of  the  Glen’s  Run  Coal 
Co.,  Cleveland,  who  was  wounded  on  the  Italian 
front  in  September,  has  been  recuperating  at  Nice, 
France. 


The  H.  K.  M.  Coal  Co.,  Akron,  has  been  in¬ 
corporated  for  $10,000  under  the  laws  of  Ohio  by 
Adolph  Hauer,  Josef  Manncz,  Frank  M.  Kobetits 
and  others  of  Akron,  O. 

Arthur  J.  Bennett,  G.  R.  Boyd,  W.  C.  McCartney, 
J.  C.  Kelly  and  Robert  T.  Scott  are  among  the 
incorporators  of  the  Nearcut  Coal  Co.,  Cambridge, 
with  a  capitalization  of  $75,000. 

U.  M.  W.  of  eastern  Ohio  has  purchased  a  site, 
have  had  plans  prepared  and  are  ready,  so  soon  as 
the  ban  on  new  contsruction  is  raised,  to  begin 
work  on  a  $100,000  headquarters  building  at  Bel- 
laire,  Ohio. 


According  to  D.  F.  Hurd,  federal  fuel  adminis¬ 
tration  representative  in  Cleveland,  it  is  his  under¬ 
standing  that  the  administration  will  continue  to 
regulate  the  coal  industry  until  the  President  for¬ 
mally  notifies  Congress  that  the  war  has  ended. 

Estimates  of  the  coal  saved  by  the  four-week  in¬ 
fluenza  ban  at  Cleveland,  which  was  raised  Novem¬ 
ber  11,  run  as  high  as  150,000  tons.  For  four  weeks 
schools,  theaters  and  churches  were  entirely  closed, 
while  retail  stores  were  compelled  to  close  at  6  p.  m.' 

The  Solen  Mining  Co.,  Toledo,  has  been  chartered 
with  a  capital  of  $50,000  by  D.  N.  Postlewaite,  Ralph 
G.  Martin,  L.  Hazelton  and  others.  The  concern  has 
taken  over  an  operating  mine  near  Lennut,  Ky.,  in 
the  Harland  field.  John  T.  Solen  of  the  Solen  Coal 
Co.,  Toledo  is  president. 

William  R.  Blackwood,  who  was  in  the  Cleveland 
office  of  the  J.  H.  Somers  Coal  Co.  until  Charles 
W.  Somers,  former  owner  of  the  Cleveland  Ameri¬ 
can  League  Baseball  Club,  made  him  secretary  of 
the  club,  has  entered  the  railroad  department  of 
the  McKinney  Steel  Co.,  Cleveland. 

D.  F.  Hurd,  federal  fuel  administration  repre¬ 
sentative  at  Cleveland,  warns  that  a  severe  cold 
spell  with  consequent  tying  up  of  railroad  facilities, 
is  likely  to  eat  deeply  into  surplus  stocks  that  now 
seem  sufficient.  Domestic  consumers  are  being 
urged  to  round  out  their  winter  supply  now. 

J.  II.  Franz,  Ohio  Fuel  Administrator,  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  Columbus,  is  urging  domestic  consumers 
of  natural  gas  to  prepare  to  burn  coal  during  cold 
spells.  Natural  gas  consumers  have  been  placed 
in  five  classes,  with  domestic  consumers,  boarding 
houses,  charitable  institutions  and  apartment  houses 
m  the  first  class. 


wnoiiy  down,  November  7,  when  th. 
premature  announcement  of  the  signing  of  tht 
armistice  was  made.  Celebrations  of  the  actual  sign 
mg  stopped  work  all  day  November  11  and  re 
duced  forces,  by  50  per  cent  the  day  following 
Lost  productmn  from  the  two  celebrations  is  esti 
mated  at  from  100,000  to  110,000  tons. 

The  pool  of  Great  Lakes  vessel  capacity,  iron  on 
and  coal  that  was  conducted  this  season  by  th« 
Ore  and  Coal  Exchange,  with  headquarters  ir 
Cleveland  has  expedited  the  lake  movement  of  coa 
so  greatly  that  lake  coal  shippers  are  proposing  that 

nrn  i!h,COnTed  SCaSOn-  The  COal  interests 

probably  will  present  a  solid  front  for  the  retentioi: 
of  Herman  McGnggs  as  manager  of  the  pool. 

A  movement  is  now  on  foot  in  Cleveland  looking 
to  the  organization  of  a  club  with  which  lake  coal 
shippers  and  officials  of  Great  Lakes  vessel  and 
iron  ore  interests  will  be  invited  to  affiliate.  The 

°Ut  clubrooms  the  new 
Hotel  Cleveland,  which  is  near  the  center  of  coal 

iron  ore  and  vessel  company  headquarters.  Mem- 

lunchTn  n  H  TCCted  t0  be  regUlar  attendants  at 

coafand  mattCrS  pertaining  to  the  lake 

coal  and  allied  trades  could  be  discussed  This  is 

Gr'eaf  Lake  t0  COntinue  the  pool  of 

season.L  k  ’  “d  lr°n  °rC  interests  next 
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THE  MARKET  SITUATION 

Thanksgiving  Day,  that  characteristically 
American  holiday  established  by  our  fore¬ 
fathers  on  New  England’s  stern  and  rock- 
bound  coast,  when,  it  must  be  agreed,  they 
had  little  except  their  freedom  to  be  thank¬ 
ful  for,  has  been  celebrated  this  year  with 
such  fervor  as  it  seldom  has  been.  Surely 
the  nation  has  much  to  be  thankful  for  this 
year,  for  despite  the  seriousness  of  the  war 
in  which  we  have  been  engaged  and  the 
vacant  chairs  at  many  firesides,  we  may 
safely  say  that  a  great  peril  has  passed  into 
history.  Other  problems  and  difficulties  con¬ 
front  us  but  they  concern  our  finances  rath¬ 
er  than  the  lives  of  our  citizens,  and  as 
money  and  property  are  replaceable,  the 
problems,  notable  as  they  are,  belong  in  a 
different  category. 

Seldom  has  the  business  community  sud¬ 
denly  been  confronted  with  such  a  change 
in  conditions  as  has  eventuated.  We  were 
by  no  means  alone  in  the  prediction  that  the 
war  would  end  as  suddenly  as  it  commenc¬ 
ed,  but  there  was  such  propaganda  put  forth 
with  regard  to  an  almost  unlimited  contin¬ 
uance  of  hostilities  that  the  change  to  con¬ 
sideration  of  peace-time  conditions  found 
many  unprepared  for  the  questions  that 
arise  and  probably  no  one  believed  how 
strongly  the  Socialistic  tendencies  would  be 
put  forward.  One  prominent  paper  which 
staunchlv  supported  the  administration 
notes  that  there  has  been  too  slow  a  relaxa¬ 
tion  of  the  paternalistic  idea,  which  it  states, 
may  be  appropriate  enough  as  the  means 
and  methods  of  conducting  a  great  war  but 
should  be  modified  as  soon  as  we  return  to 
the  paths  of  peace. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  this  change,  we 
have  witnessed  the  seizure  of  the  transat¬ 
lantic  cables,  an  arrangement  making  a  de¬ 
cidedly  unfavorable  impression  because  of 
the  thought  conveyed  that  there  will  be  un¬ 
due  censorship  of  the  peace  negotiations. 
Then,  too,  the  retirement  of  Secretary  Mc- 
Adoo,  one  of  the  few  cabinet  officials  who 
has  grown  in  the  popular  estimation  during 
his  term  of  office,  has  prompted  many  stor¬ 
ies  of  his  lack  of  approval  of  Government 
policies  of  a  Socialistic  nature.  Under  these 
conditions  there  is,  naturally,  hesitancy  in 
business  circles  and  we  think  it  must  be 
recognized  that  the  business  interests  must 
stand  together  and  be  prepared  to  protect 
themselves,  not  relying  upon  statements 
from  lawvers  as  to  what  can  or  cannot  be 
done.  We  all  remember  the  old  story  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  assertion,  “They  can’t  lock  you 
up  for  that,”  but  under  emergency  laws, 


whatever  may  be  the  opinions  advanced,  the 
Government,  seemingly,  may  take  action 
that  will  put  a  concern  out  of  business,  leav¬ 
ing  it  to  the  aggrieved  party  to  get  back 
again  if  he  can. 

One  must  agree  that  there  has  “been  a 
certain  amount  of  self-sufficiency  on  the 
part  of  some  corporation  officials.  They 
know  they  are  right  and  won’t  explain  mat¬ 
ters  to  the  hoi  polloi.  They  should  know 
that  the  days  of  Bourbonism  are  past.  The 
common  people  are  in  the  saddle  and  their 
ipfluence  must  be  reckoned  with.  There  is 
so  much  work  to  be 'done  that  once  some  of 
the  public  questions  are  disposed  of  great 
activity  may  be  expected.  For  one  thing, 
once  the  future  is  more  clearly  seen,  a  build¬ 
ing  boom  will  eventuate.  In  this  city  alone 
many  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  new  work 
will  be  put  under  way  as  soon  as  conditions 
are  ripe,  for  a  great  deal  of  lost  time  must 
be  made  up.  In  many  places  there  has  been 
but  moderate  activity  in  the  building  line 
since  the  panic  of  1907  and  high  rents  are  an 
offset  to  high  costs.  Once  let  such  a  move¬ 
ment  get  well  under  way  and  the  cancella¬ 
tion  of  Government  orders  for  steel  will  be 
thoroughly  offset.  As  pointed  out  by  us 
heretofore,  many  of  the  cancellations  are 
without  practical  effect  in  regard  to  mill  ac¬ 
tivities,  for  more  orders  were  placed  than 
could  by  any  possibility  be  executed  during 
1919,  even  were  all  private  work  set  aside. 

So  too,. in  other  lines,  manufacturers  have 
enough  and  to  spare  in  the  way  of  advance 
orders  and  coal  will  be  required  in  tremend¬ 
ous  volume.  That  it  is  not  forthcoming  on 
any  extravagant  basis  is  clearly  indicated  by 
the  returns  of  the  Geological  Survey.  For 
the  seventh  successive  week  a  reduction  in 
bituminous  output  is  reported  and  the  drop 
in  the  last  week  is  more  pronounced  than  in 
any  of  the  preceding  weeks.  We  are  n'ow 
far  below  the  productive  activity  of  1916,  to 
say  nothing  of  1917,  and  as  the  full  effects 
of  the  influenza  epidemic  have  yet  to  be 
translated  into  terms  of  coal  tonnage,  we 
may  well  believe  that  some  reluctant  buyers 
will  dig  much  further  into  their  coal  piles 
than  they  now  contemplate  before  they  have 
the  opportunity  to  replenish  them.  Certain¬ 
ly  the  tonnage  figures  of  the  seaboard  rail¬ 
roads  show  that  the  movement  is  on  a  re¬ 
duced  basis  and,  as  we  have  said  before, 
much  of  the  gain  that  has  been  recorded  this 
year  has  been  in  the  Western  States,  such 
as  Illinois,  for  instance,  where  the  industry 
was  under  restraint  for  years  at  a  time  and 
only  under  the  abnormal  conditions  of  1918 
has  the  opportunity  been  presented  to  work 
at  something  like  full  capacity.  Indeed, 


more  than  one  of  the  Washington  dispatches 
refer  to  decrease  in  coal  production  for  the 
week  ending  November  6  as  startling, 
and  the  continuance  of  such  a  moderate  rate 
of  production,  to  say  nothing  of  a  further 
decrease,  will,  we  think,  be  all  the  tonic 
needed  to  brace  up  the  market  for  bitumin¬ 
ous  coal. 

Much  of  the  complaint,  if  we  may  call  it 
such,  of  undue  storage  comes  from  New 
England  where  probably  the  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration  over  played  its  hand  in  getting  coal 
forward. .  Of  course  the  supplies  secured  by 
the  New  England  users  may  have  been  only 
such  as  wise  precaution  dictates,  had  there 
been  a  continuance  of  hostilities  and  a  furth¬ 
er  depletion  of  labor  engaged  in  mining  and 
transportation  but  for  the  time  being,  at 
least,  New  England  is  rather  oversupplied. 
Yet,  after  all,  that  is  only  one  corner  of  our 
country  and  the  limited  stocks  in  central  and 
northern  New  York  and  the  adjacent  por¬ 
tions  of  Canada  offset  the  New  England 
conditions  in  any  broad  view  of  the  market. 

The  President  has  definitely  refused  the 
bituminous  miners  higher  wages,  taking  the 
side  of  Dr.  Garfield  as  against  the  union,  but 
those  who  have  had  experience  in  such  af¬ 
fairs  are  by  no  means  confident  that  the  last 
word  has  been  said  on  this  subject.  Prob¬ 
ably  unionized  labor  was  never  stronger 
than  it  is  to-day  and  no  one  knows  this 
better  than  the  leaders  of  the  U.  M.  W.  who 
have  so  often  conducted  a  more  skillful  cam¬ 
paign  than  the  interests  with  which  they 
were  contending.  This  fact  has  a  most  im¬ 
portant  bearing  upon  prices  present  and 
prospective.  Of  course,  it  is  customary  to 
make  contracts  providing  for  price  modifi¬ 
cation  if  wages  rise  or  fall  but  that  involves, 
when  general  conditions  are  unsettled, 
somewhat  of  a  leap  in  the  dark,  which  is 
not  relished  by  the  conservative  business 
man.  He  likes  to  be  fairly  well  assured  for 
a  few  weeks  in  advance,  at  least,  as  to  his 
basis  of  operations.  Should  the  restiveness 
of  the  bituminous  miners  lead  to  a  curtail¬ 
ment  of  output  the  loss  would  much  more 
than  offset  the  curtailment  of  consumption. 
Meanwhile  the  basis  of  costs  is  so  definitely 
established  that  but  few,  relatively  speak¬ 
ing,  could  shade  the  Government  price  and 
come  out  whole.  Therefore,  the  future  of 
soft  coal  prices  is  decidedly  a  doubtful  prop¬ 
osition. 

In  the  anthracite  trade  the  abundant  sup¬ 
ply  of  steam  sizes  and  the  scarcity  of  stove 
and  nut  continue  to  be  the  great  predomi¬ 
nant  features.  Every  practical  man  knows 
tKe  difficulty  of  increasing  the  supply  of 
domestic  coal  not  only  at  this  time  but  as  a 
general  proposition.  Every  practical  man 
knows,  too,  of  the  large  amount  of  steam 
sizes  produced  in  the  making  of  the  re¬ 
quired  domestic  tonnage  and  knows,  too, 
how  difficult  it  is  to  move  the  steam  sizes  of 
anthracite  when  bituminous  is  in  oversup¬ 
ply.  Yet,  despite  these  facts  the  greater 
utilization  of  culm  has  been  taken  up  in  a 
most  serious  manner  by  a  committee  of  the 
U.  S.  Senate.  There  is  a  good  old  saying 
that  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eat¬ 
ing  thereof  'and  it  might  be  a  good  idea  to 
put  certain  communities  on  a  ration  of  culm 
exclusively  for  a  time,  that  they  may  see 
for  themselves  how  desirable  (?)  this  prod¬ 
uct  is  for  general  use.  Certainly  when  there 
is  so  much  to  be  said  on  the  other  side  the 
effort  to- make  a  case  against  the  anthracite 
companies  on  the  culm  proposition  should 
not  go  unchallenged. 
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Conditions  at  Detroit. 


Anthracite  Situation  Now  Reasonably  Easy 
Bituminous  Again  Short  at  Tidewater 

The  local  anthracite  market  is  now  fairly  well  sup¬ 
plied  with  all  sizes  except  stove  and  chestnut.  The 
cold  days  early  this  week  brought  no  such  rush  on 
the  retail  offices  as  occurred  under  similar  conditions 
a  year  ago.  Consumers  as  a  class  are  well  prepared 
for  winter,  and  those  who  were  caught  short  are 
usually  people  who  insisted  on  stove  or  chestnut 
and  would  take  nothing  else  while  the  weather  re¬ 
mained  mild.  When  it  turned  off  cold  they  sent  in 
calls  for  egg  or  pea  coal,  and  were  taken  care  of 
promptly,  the  retail  dealers  here  and  in  this  section 
generally  having  plenty  of  those  sizes  in  stock. 

Anthracite  production  is  again  on  the  up-grade, 
but  it  is  doubtful  if  there  will  be  an  early  return 
to  the  high  levels  of  the  spring  and  summer.  To 
begin  with,  the  tonnage  figures  for  the  record  months 
were  swollen  by  heavy  shipments  from  culm  banks. 
Reclaiming  operations  have  had  to  be  curtailed  on 
account  of  market  conditions,  and  there  are  no 
present  indications  of  a  revival  in  the  demand  for 
the  smaller  steam  sizes. 

Then,  again,  the  influenza  epidemic  will  continue 
to  be  felt  for  weeks,  if  not  months,  to  come.  It 
has  taken  a  heavy  death  toll  among  the  mine  work¬ 
ers,  and  has  left  many  others  in  a  weakened  condi¬ 
tion  which  is  reflected  in  the  per  capita  output.  The 
return  of  peace  is  also  reflected  in  the  output  per 
man,  for  while  the  war  lasted  methods  could  be 
employed  to  keep  men  steadily  on  the  job  which  no 
longer  avail.  The  patriotic  plea  has  lost  its  force 
among  the  well-disposed  element,  while  the  fear  of 
internment  has  disappeared  in  the  case  of  enemy 
aliens. 

Against  this  is  the  fact  that  mine  workers  are 
being  released  from  the  training  camps,  and  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  who  have  been  employed  by  war  in¬ 
dustries  are  drifting  back  looking  for  their  old  jobs. 
This  will  tend  to  bring  about  a  recovery,  but  it  is 
apt  to  be  a  slow  process  rather  than  a  rapid  one, 
for  the  returned  soldiers  will  take  their  time  about 
going  to  work.  In  the  meantime,  the  public  is  not 
experiencing  any  hardship  from  the  slump  in  produc¬ 
tion. 

Shipments  over  the  piers  had  not  shown  much  im¬ 
provement  this  week  previous  to  the  holiday  inter¬ 
ruption,  and  evidently  New  England  and  northern 
New  York  are  getting  the  lion’s  share  of  the  coal 
that  was  made  available  for  other  channels  of  dis¬ 
tribution  by  the  closing  of  the  lakes. 

No.  1  buckwheat  is  again  in  better  demand,  and 
the  tonnage  coming  to  this  market  is  readily  ab¬ 
sorbed.  Being  used  very  largely  for  heating,  this 
size  reflects  weather  changes  more  quickly  than  the 
smaller  sizes,  all  of  which  are  still  easy.  The  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  barley  at  tidewater  has  been  reduced, 
however,  by  reason  of  embargoes  and  the  greater 
caution  which  shippers  are  using  with  respect  to 
flooding  the  market.  Shipments  of  No.  4  are  also 
being  more  carefully  adjusted  to  the  requirements. 
Rice  is  in  fairly  comfortable  shape,  both  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  buyer  and  the  seller. 

The  Bituminous  Trade. 

Low-violatile  Central  Pennsylvania  coals,  especially 
permissible  bunker  grades,  have  been  in  short  supply 
at  tidewater  this  week,  following  a  fresh  outbreak 
of  influenza  in  southern  Cambria  County  and  north¬ 
ern  Somerset  County.  All  fears  as  to  the  stability 
of  the  market  on  this  kind  of  bituminous  have  been 
set  at  rest  for  the  time  being  by  output  being  cut 
down  below  actual  requirements. 

Steps  have  been  taken  to  insure  a  better  supply 
of  bunker  coal  in  the  future  by  placing  pools  4  and 
10  in  that  class,  but  the  tonnage  in  those  pools  is  so 
small  at  the  present  time  as  to  afford  little  imme¬ 
diate  relief.  Many  steamers  have  encountered  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  obtaining  bunker  coal  this  week,  and  while 
the  delays  in  getting  it  aboard  have  not  been  seri¬ 
ous  enough  to  cause  any  disarrangement  of  sailing 
schedules,  the  whole  question  of  an  adequate  supply 
of  bunker  coal  during  the  next  few  weeks  at  least 
has  been  brought  prominently  to  the  front. 

The  upshot  will  be  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 


on  Everything  Except  Stove  and  Chestnut — 
Following  New  Outbreak  of  Influenza. 

coal  going  to  pools  4  and  10  will  be  used  for  bunker¬ 
ing,  and  with  this  tonnage  withdrawn  from  the  com¬ 
mercial  market,  the  high-volatile  grades  will  be  in 
better  demand.  The  latter  were  beginning  to  show 
signs  of  heaviness,  and  rumors  of  price  concessions 
have  been  heard,  but  on  the  whole  the  tidewater 
market  is  firm  on  this  grade  of  coal.  How  long 
it  will  remain  so  depends  on  the  future  course  of 
production  and  developments  in  the  industrial  world 
which  cannot  be  forecasted  with  any  certainty. 

The  official  setting  aside  of  bituminous  storage 
regulations  was  not  followed  by  any  scramble  for 
coal,  the  attitude  of  buyers  having  made  the  rules 
practically  a  dead  letter  for  several  weeks.  This 
fact  has  an  important  bearing  on  trade  conditions, 
for  the  general  state  of  the  market  is  always  de¬ 
pendent  to  quite  an  extent  upon  the  policy  of  con¬ 
sumers  with  regard  to  increasing  or  depleting  their 
reserve  supplies.  Production  can  exceed  consumption 
without  immediately  creating  a  weak  market,  if  a  suf¬ 
ficiently  large  number  of  buyers  are  taking  tonnage 
in  excess  of  current  requirements,  and  on  the  other 
hand  the  market  may  turn  soft  without  any  material 
cutting  down  of  consumption,  provided  enough 
people  begin  drawing  on  their  stock  piles  at  the 
same  time.  As  a  class,  consumers  feel  that  they 
are  amply  protected  against  winter  interruptions  to 
delivery,  but  most  of  them  are  still  inclined  to  take 
in  more  or  less  coal,  so  as  not  to  draw  too  heavily 
on  stock  piles  until  after  the  turn  of  the  year  at 
least. 

It  is  hard  to  say  just  how  much  consumption  has 
ben  cut  down  by  the  return  of  peace.  The  elimina¬ 
tion  of  overtime  work  means  less  coal  being  used 
at  hundreds  of  plants.  There  are  offsets  to  this,  but 
whether  they  are  important  enough  to  keep  the 
market  in  a  healthy  condition  when  production  is 
again  normal,  when  buyers  start  demobilizing  their 
stock  piles,  so  to  speak,  remains  to  be  seen. 

Coal  Tonnage  of  New  York  Harbor. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  number  of 
cars  of  anthracite  and  bituminous  handled  over  all 
the  railroad  coal  piers  in  New  York  Harbor  for 
several  weeks  past,  as  reported  by  the  Director  of 
Tidewater  Coal  Traffic: 


Week  of 

Anthracite. 

Bituminous. 

September  26-October  2. . 

. . . .  6,820 

7,586 

October  3-9 . 

. . . .  6,047 

5,705 

October  10-16  . 

. . . .  6,072 

6,499 

October  17-23  . 

. . . .  5,509 

6.404 

October  24-30  . 

. . .  6,377 

•6,316 

October  31-November  6.... 

...  5,378 

6,427 

November  7-13  . 

. . .  4,193 

5,615 

November  14-20  . 

...  5,413 

6,337 

November  21-27  . 

. . .  5,757 

5,882 

Coal  Exports  to  Panama. 

Exports  of  bituminous  coal  to  Panama,  by  months 
during  1918  and  three  years  previous,  were : 


Month:  1915.  1916.  1917.  1918. 

January  .  28,069  36,026  49,993  34,400 

February  ....  26,578  34,498  54^938  42^32 

March  .  47,600  26,957  41,608  21,994 

April  .  42,946  12,000  48,094  70^870 

May  .  34,321  48,030  45,111  50118 

June  .  47,708  27,553  38,348  50871 

JMy  .  52,805  24,075  23,849  55  656 

August  .  49,423  45,815  72,254  52  831 


Total  .  329,450  254,954  374,215  379,027 

The  G.  B.  Markle  Co.,  independent  anthracite 
operators  in  the  Lehigh  region  recently  gave  checks 
for  one  month’s  pay  to  each  of  the  superintendents, 
foremen,  fire  bosses,  clerks  and  certain  other  classes 
of  employees  at  its  seven  collieries.  These  payments 
were  in  the  nature  of  bonuses.  Letters  with  the  gifts 
congratulated  the  men  on  helping  win  the  war  by 
keeping  up  the  Markle  record  of  1,500,000  tons  in 
the  fiscal  year  ending  November  1,  even  though  the 
number  of  miners  was  cut  50  per  cent. 


Steam  Users  Overstocked  with  Tonnage  from 

Illinois  and  Indiana  Mines. 

For  the  present  the  Detroit  market  appears  to  be 
largely  deficient  in  the  factor  of  demand.  Jobbers 
are  generally  limiting  their  orders  to  stock  for  which 
they  actually  have  buyers.  The  natural  sequence  is 
considerable  of  a  reduction  in  volume  of  shipments 
into  Detroit. 

The  greatly  diminished  demand  for  steam  coal, 
according  to  the  jobbers,  reflects  an  abnormal  supply 
in  storage  yards,  while  for  the  same  reason  the 
buying  of  domestic  bituminous  by  retail  dealers  also 
has  dwindled  away  to  a  narrow  limit. 

Seeking  the  cause  of  a  condition  of  market  dull¬ 
ness,  which  is  very  unusual  at  this  period  of  the 
season,  quite  a  number  of  the  jobbers  have  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  Detroit  buyers  have  been  in¬ 
duced  not  only  to  purchase  more  coal  than  they  can 
use  in  the  near  future,  but  in  very  many  cases  have 
stocked  up  with  coal  that  is  likely  to  prove  trouble¬ 
some  until  it  is  gone. 

This  reflection  is  suggested  by  the  quantities  of 
coal  from  mines  in  Illinois  and  Indiana,  which  have 
been  placed  in  storage  piles  of  local  steam  plants 
and  in  the  retail  dealers’  stock  piles.  Heretofore, 
there  has  been  little  market  in  Detroit  for  the 
product  of  either  of  the  States  named.  In  the  effort 
to  compensate  for  the  West  Virginia  and  Ohio  coal 
of  better  quality,  which  was  zoned  away  from 
Detroit,  the  fuel  administration  sent  large  amounts 
of  the  Indiana  and  Illinois  coal  here. 

Low  Grade  Coal  the  Bugaboo. 

This  coal  was  not  the  best  coal  from  those  States, 
the  jobbers  say,  but  in  most  cases  was  stock  which 
had  no  home  market.  Users  of  steam  coal  and 
retailers  in  Detroit,  seeing  no  other  available  supply 
at  hand  and  made  anxious  by  reiterated  warnings 
to  buy  any  coal  they  could  get  and  assure  their 
supply,  apparently  were  successful  in  accumulating 
large  stocks. 

At  any  rate,  jobbers  now  find  few  buyers  in  the 
market.  Various  large  users  of  steam  coal  are  re¬ 
ported  struggling  to  extinguish  fires  in  stock  piles, 
which  the  jobbers  say  probably  originated  from 
stocking  low  grade  coal,  while  retailers  have  found 
weather  conditions  unfavorable  for  encouraging 
prompt  distribution  of  stocks  on  hand  to  the  bins  of 
their  customers. 

Weather  of  a  frostier  tinge  has  brought  a  more 
active  inquiry  to  retailers  in  the  last  few  days,  and 
may  facilitate  disposal  of  part  of  their  burdensome 
supply,  which  often  includes  a  considerable  amount 
of  mine-run  or  slack  that  is  not  desired  by  users 
of  base-burners  or  hot  air  furnaces. 

The  demand  for  anthracite  is  still  unsatisfied  in 
the  ca.se  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  domestic  con¬ 
sumers,  although  most  of  the  baseburner  users  have 
received  an  initial  allowance  of  two  tons,  this  having 
been  made  possible  by  increasing  October  shipments 
at  the  expense  of  those  in  November.  The  receipts 
in  December,  also,  are  likely  to  fall  short  of  ex¬ 
pectations,  dealers  believe,  because  of  the  probability 
that  winter  weather  will  interfere  with  the  free  move¬ 
ment  of  cars. 

There  is  said  to  be  a  moderate  supply  of  coke 
now  available,  due  to  the  releasing  for  domestic  use 
of  stock,  which  was  previously  being  reserved  for 
plants  operating  on  war  contracts: 


Coal  is  piling  up  at  Hampton  Roads.  It  seems 
strange  to  hear  of  a  surplus  of  the  celebrated  south¬ 
ern  smokeless  coals,  but  what  with  the  zoning  re¬ 
strictions  in  the  West  and  the  heavy  stocks  down 
East,  the  commercial  demand  is  much  reduced.  There 
is  also  a  curtailment  of  the  Government  demand, 
for  the  time  being  at  least,  as  naval  vessels  and  trans¬ 
ports  have  been  almost  at  a  standstill  recently  await¬ 
ing  the  formulation  of  new  plans.  This,  of  course, 
is  only  temporary  as  the  U.  S.  Transport  Service 
will  soon  be  busier  than  ever,  for  it  is  indicated  that 
our  forces  will  have  to  be  returned  on  American 
ships  for  the  most  part. 


A  cool  reception  is  apt  to  make  one  hot. 
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Columbus  Trade  Conditions. 

Considerable  Uncertainty  as  to  Future — 

Steam  Coal  Demand  Weak. 

Weakness  characterizes  the  steam  grades,  par¬ 
ticularly  mine-run  and  screenings.  There  is  a 
good  demand  for  prepared  sizes  and  on  the  whole 
the  trade  is  in  fair  shape.  Production  is  still 
reduced  by  the  influenza,  and  that  fact  is  helping 
to  uphold  the  market.  There  is  considerable  un¬ 
certainty  as  to  the  future,  as  buying  is  not  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  brisk  until  after  the  first  of  the  year. 

Lake  trade  is  now  practically  over  and  shippers 
are  casting  up  the  records  of  the  season.  The 
season  on  the  whole  was  excellent  and  a  large 
tonnage  was  transported  to  the  Northwest.  Re¬ 
ports  show  that  the  supply  is  sufficient  for  all 
probably  requirements  during  the  winter.  During 
the  season  up  to  November  23  the  H.  V.  docks 
at  Toledo  loaded  5,021,345  tons,  which  is  con¬ 
siderably  over  the  total  for  1917  when  it  was 
4,830,000  tons.  According  to  the  traffic  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  H.  V.  Ry.  there  were  approximately 
1,600  cars  of  Ohio  and  West  Virginia  coal  yet  to 
be  loaded  which  would  mean  from  75,000  to  100,- 
000  more  tons.  During  the  week  ending  Novem¬ 
ber  23  the  H.  V.  docks  loaded  100,487  tons,  as 
compared  with  125,798  tons  the  previous  week. 
During  the  same  week  the  T.  &  O.  C.  docks 
loaded  50.000  tons,  compared  with  135,000  tons 
the  previous  week,  making  a  total  of  2,174,028 
tons  for  the  season.  Little  remained  to  be  loaded 
by  those  docks. 

Steam  trade  is  probably  the  weakest  depart¬ 
ment.  Steam  users  are  loath  to  increase  stocks 
of  reserves  under  present  conditions.  It  is  be¬ 
lieve  that  most  of  the  larger  users  are  stocked 
with  supplies  to  last  from  two  months  to  five  and 
even  six  months.  The  smaller  users  also  have 
good  stocks  on  hand  and  only  a  small  percentage 
is  in  the  market.  Railroads  are  not  taking  a 
large  tonnage  as  freight  movement  has  fallen  off. 
On  the  whole,  the  steam  trade  is  not  expected  to 
show  much  more  activity  until  after  the  first  of 
the  year. 

Domestic  Demand  Fairly  Active. 

The  domestic  trade  is  fairly  active  when  the 
unfavorable  weather  conditions  are  taken  into 
consideration.  Retail  stocks  are  fairly  good,  but 
there  is  still  demand  for  the  fancy  grades,  such 
as  New  River  and  splints.  Mine-run  is  not 
wanted  at  all  by  dealers.  They  were  stocked 
up  heavily  on  mine-run  during  the  summer  and 
early  fall.  It  is  believed  that  the  domestic  trade 
will  be  a  weather  proposition  from  now  on, 
as  consumers  are  well  stocked  up.  In  the 
rural  districts,  because  of  the  work  that  com¬ 
pelled  the  farmer  to  remain  at  home,  he  was 
unable  to  haul  his  coal,  and  dealers  in  the  smaller 
towns  expect  a  lively  trade. 

Retail  prices  remain  firm  and  there  is  no  cut¬ 
ting  reported.  Thick  vein  lump  and  egg  sell  at 
$5.75  and  mine-run  at  $5.55.  Thin-vein  Hocking 
lump  is  still  held  at  $6.20.  Pomeroy  Bend  lump 
sells  at  $6.00.  Splints  are  firm  at  $6.40  for  pre¬ 
pared  sizes  and  $6.15  for  mine-run.  Domestic 
coke  is  held  at  $12.00. 

Production  is  rather  small,  due  to  illness  among 
miners  and  the  fact  that  many  mines  have  been 
closed  down  to  give  workers  a  chance  to  hunt. 
The  car  supply  is  generally  good  and  is  estimated 
at  100  per  cent  in  the  Hocking  Valley  and  Pome¬ 
roy  Bend.  Eastern  Ohio  has  also  a  good  car 
supply,  and  the  output  in  that  district  is  estimated 
at  65  per  cent.  Cambridge  and  Crooksville  have 
been  producing  about  70  per  cent  of  normal. 


Mai.  F.  W.  McDonald,  treasurer  of  the  Darrow- 
Mann  Co.,  Boston,  died  a  few  days  ago  after  a  brief 
illness  with  pneumonia.  He  was  51  years  of  age. 
After  this  country  entered  the  war  he  was  made  com¬ 
manding  officer  of  the  federal  guard  in  metropolitan 
Boston  and  had  full  charge  of  the  guarding  of  the 
entire  waterfront,  where  his  men  were  detailed  to 
protect  the  terminals  and  freight  sheds. 


Buffalo  Trade  Conditions. 


Bituminous  in  Over-Supply,  with  Some 

Weakness  in  Lower  Grades. 

The  supply  of  coal  somehow  manages  to  keep 
up  in  spite  of  reports  of  a  serious  shortage  of 
men  on  account  of  the  influenza.  It  is,  of  course, 
the  time  of  the  year  when  all  bituminous  ought 
to  be  plenty  if  it  is  at  all,  but  coming  now,  with 
production  so  badly  curtailed,  it  shows  that  the 
old  fears  of  a  famine  during  the  coming  winter 
are  entirely  unfounded.  The  fact  is  that  the  sur¬ 
plus  in  increasing  steadily. 

This  condition  of  things  is  apparent  more  from 
the  state  of  the  Canadian  trade  than  from  any¬ 
thing  that  appears  here.  Canada  has  been  over¬ 
stocked  with  bituminous  for  several  weeks,  and 
much  effort  has  been  made  to  reduce  the  surplus, 
but  apparently  without  much  success.  The  last 
report  from  Toronto  was  that  the  people  with 
coal  there  unsold  were  about  as  numerous  as 
ever,  and  that  a  good  many  of  them  were  there 
from  the  States  tryiqg  to  sell  it.  Canadian  con¬ 
sumers  are  not  eager  for  coal  on  any  account, 
for  the  actual  consumption  has  fallen  off,  espe¬ 
cially  since  the  war  ended,  and  it  is  bound  to 
be  light  for  some  time. 

There  are  now  reports  of  bituminous  being 
offered  at  a  reduced  price,  but  this  may  be  what 
it  appears  to  be  and  it  may  not.  Some  say  that  it 
is  almost  always  coal  of  poor  quality  that  is  so 
offered.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  now  pre¬ 
dictions  that  No.  8  coal  will  soon  be  selling  in 
Canada  at  half  a  dollar  cut.  This  variety  was 
lately  allowed  to  be  sold  in  Buffalo  and  it  always 
went  to  Canada,  but  it  is  not  yet  allowed  to  go 
east  of  Buffalo  and  that  hurts  the  market  for  it 
badly.  It  is  likely  that  t^e  restriction  will  all  be 
thrown  off  soon,  but  until  they  are  it  will  beg 
for  a  market.  It  went  to  the  lakes  heavily  during 
the  season,  ibut  being  now  cut  off  there,  it 
naturally  flows  this  way. 

Jobbers  Offered  Plenty  of  Coal. 

Buffalo  is  using  a  good  amount  of  bituminous, 
but  not  enough  to  enable  it  to  take  care  of  a 
whole  district.  So  the  jobbers  who  were  idle  so 
long  because  they  could  get  no  coal  to  sell  are 
now  complaining  because  they  are  offered  so 
much  that  they  cannot  sell.  This  is  a  better  state 
of  things  than  the  former  one,  though  it  is  not 
very  satisfactory.  What  the  jobbers  want  is  a 
market  that  has  two  ends  to  it,  but  the  situation 
has  changed  from  one  of  no  coal  to  one  of  no 
demand,  so  that  they  are  still  doing  very  little 
business.  They  are  considerably  encouraged, 
though,  as  they  see  the  government  letting  go 
its  hold  on  the  trade. 

In  the  anthracite  trade  the  situation  does  not 
change.  Nobody  knows  whether  the  supply,  now 
so  short  here,  will  be  made  up  right  away  or  not. 
It  seems  that  the  eastern  consumers  are  looking 
for  the  coal  that  will  now  soon  be  shut  off  from 
the  lake  trade,  and  if  it  goes  that  way  it  will  not 
be  offered  here.  Lake  shipments  for  the  week 
were  at  the  maximum,  being  179,709  net  tons. 


No  Case  Against  Mr.  O’Connor. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Fuel  Administration  will 
shortly  renew  the  license  of  Joseph  P.  O’Connor, 
who,  before  his  license  was  revoked  last  June,  was 
engaged  in  the  wholesale  coal  business  at  No.  1 
Broadway,  New  York,  under  the  name  of  the  Penn 
Fuel  Co.  Mr.  O'Connor  has  continued  to  maintain 
his  office  during  his  enforced  retirement,  feeling  cer¬ 
tain  that  he  would  be  vindicated  sooner  or  later. 

The  case  grew  out  of  the  supplying  of  bunker  coal 
to  a  neutral  steamer  bound  for  a  neutral  port.  Mr. 
O’Connor  was  given  the  option  of  paying  a  fine  or 
having  his  license  cancelled  and  the  matter  turned 
over  to  the  Federal  Department  of  Justice.  The 
Attorney  General’s  office,  it  is  stated,  found  no 
grounds  for  action  against  him  under  the  Lever  Act, 
whereupon  the  Fuel  Administration  notified  Mr. 
O’Connor  that  it  would  consider  his  application  for  a 
new  license. 


The  Chicago  Market. 


Situation  Is  Inclining  to  Weakness,  but 
Demoralization  Has  Not  Appeared. 

A  report  that  the  Fuel  Administration  had 
under  consideration  the  abandonment  of  zoning 
regulations  brought  vividly  home  to  Chicago 
dealers  this  week  the  fact  that  their  continued 
prosperity  is  entirely  dependent  upon  this  arti¬ 
ficial  restraint  of  the  natural  course  of  trade. 

It  is  a  situation  which  the  Fuel  Administration 
has  brought  about  by  appeals  to  patriotism  which 
the  Chicago  dealers  loyally  obeyed.  The  Ad¬ 
ministration  is  therefore  expected  to  accept  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  maintain  the  rules  which  are 
necessary  to  prevent  a  loss  which,  were  the  zon¬ 
ing  system  annulled  suddenly,  would  reach  pro¬ 
portions  not  easy  to  estimate. 

Chicago  retail  yards  are  loaded  to  their  capacity 
with  Illinois  bituminous  coal  bought  at  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  maximum  price  at  the  urging  of  the 
Fuel  Administration.  There  is  a  very  slow  market 
for  this  coal,  even  with  the  cold  snap  felt  this 
week.  Consumers  have  taken  it  with  the  utmost 
reluctance  because  their  heating  plants  are  almost 
all  intended  for  smokeless  or  anthracite.  Were 
smokeless  coal  to  be  allowed  to  come  on  this 
market  without  restriction,  by  removing  the  zone 
rules,  this  storage  coal  probably  could  not  be 
marketed  at  any  price. 

Even  binder  existing  regulations,  the  outlook 
is  far  from  clear.  Prices  are  being  maintained  so 
far  by  the  retail  dealers,  and  what  concessions 
are  being  given  by  the  operators  are  given  with 
discretion  to  prevent  breaking  the  market.  There 
is  said  to  be  an  agreement  to  keep  to  the  Govern-' 
ment  maximum  prices,  except  on  screenings, 
mine-run  and  low  grade  prepared  sizes,  which 
continue  to  sell  off  as  reported  in  this  column 
for  the  last  two  weeks.  Jobbers  are  able  to  get 
their  commissions  from  the  operators  on  prac¬ 
tically  every  grade  of  coal,  but  there  has  been  no 
approach  to  peddling  at  less  than  Government 
prices,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  market  is 
growing  worse  instead  of  better. 

Illinois  Mines  Must  Slow  Down 

A  substantial  reduction  in  the  output  of 
Illinois  coal  is  recognized  as  necessary,  if  a 
break  disastrous  to  the  dealers  is  to  be  avoided. 
This  will  undoubtedly  be  effected  in  the  next 
month  or  two,  though  there  is  always  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  small  operators  refusing  to  shut  down 
when  their  product  is  no  longer  marketable  at  the 
maximum  figures  and  throwing  it  on  the  market 
for  whatever  it  will  bring. 

In  the  retail  trade  there  is  a  disturbing  ele¬ 
ment,  in  the  retail  yards  which  have  been  started 
by  operators.  Some  of  these  yards  have  been 
taking  all  the  coal  which  their  owners  could  not 
sell  at  wholesale  and  are  loaded  up  beyond  the 
ability  of  their  retail  custom  to  absorb.  If  price 
cutting  begins  in  the  retail  trade,  it  may  begin 
with  these  yards. 

But  so  far  prices  are  being  maintained,  both 
operators  and  retailers  both  eager  to  have  them 
kept  up.  This  is  another  unprecedented  situation. 
The  retailer  under  the  present  regulations  gains 
nothing  by  being  able  to  buy  at  less  than  the 
Government  price  since  he  would  have  to  pass 
the  saving  along  to  his  customer;  and  he  would 
suffer  by  sales  under  the  price  at  which  he  must 
hold  his  coal  which  is  in  storage. 

The  situation  is  extremely  trying,  and  coal 
dealers  are  the  first  of  all  to  no  doubt  realize 
that  the  period  of  readjustment  to  a  peace  basis 
is  not  going  to  be  entirely  pleasant.  Even  anthra¬ 
cite  is  not  in  the  demand  that  it  was.  The  new 
prices  make  Chicago  consumers  pay  about  $12  a 
ton  for  the  lower  priced  and  $13.15  for  the  higher 
priced  coal.  Were  smokeless  coal  available,  there 
is  no  question  but  what  the  consumption  of  this 
high-priced  product  would  be  cut  away  down. 
Even  in  competition  with  Illinois  bituminous,  at 
half  as  much  a  ton.  many  stove  users  are  scrap¬ 
ping  their  base  burners. 
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Market  at  Philadelphia. 

Cool  Weather  Increases  Anthracite  Demand — 
Good  Supply  of  Soft  Coal. 

With  the  temperature  hovering  close  to  the  freez¬ 
ing  point  for  a  week  there  has  been  a  greatly  ac¬ 
celerated  demand  for  anthracite  domestic  sizes.  It 
is  just  the  kind  of  weather  that  creates  a  demand 
for  pea  and  it  is  this  class  of  trade,  who  buy  only 
as  needed,  that  is  causing  the  dealers  the  most  con¬ 
cern  at  this  time.  This  is  particularly'  true  as  these 
small  buyers  have  heretofore  depended  chiefly  upon 
the  peddler  trade,  but  the  recent  licensing  of  these 
small  merchants  shows  that  most  of  them  have  given 
up  the  trade  owing  to  their  inability  to  procure  sup¬ 
plies.  From  the  trade  in  general  the  greatest  stress 
is  still  upon  the  stove  and  nut  sizes  and  stocks  have 
gotten  so  low  in  all  yards  that  they  are  bare  most 
of  the  time,  were  it  not  for  small  stocks  of  egg  coal 
that  are  occasionally  seen. 

At  the  offices  of  the  shippers  the  dealers  are  met 
with  the  statement  that  they  expect  to  be  able  to 
care  for  this  market  in  due  time,  but  it  will  take  a 
while  to  recover  from  the  slump  in  tonnage  at  the 
mines  caused  by  the  epidemic.  The  operators  seem 
to  have  an  increasing  confidence  that  they  will  be  able 
to  bring  up  their  production  from  this  point,  as  it  is 
believed  that  there  will  be  a  gradual  influx  of  labor 
to  the  fields,  starting  with  the  release  of  men  from 
munition  plants,  to  be  followed  by  the  return  of 
mining  men  in  the  army.  • 

While  the  situation  has  its  serious  aspects  due  to 
the  unexpected  set-backs  referred  to,  both  mining 
and  administration  officials  express  the  belief  that  the 
needs  of  the  consuming  public  will  be  taken  care  of, 
'but  it  will  be  necessary  to  use  coal  carefully  and  the 
distribution  of  every  ton  of  new  production  must  be 
closely  watched. 

There  is  nothing  of  moment  in  the  steam  trade. 
The  small  sizes  such  as  rice  and  barley  are  only  in 
demand  now  by  the  plants  who  have  been  equipped 
to  use  them.  With  the  plenteous  supply  of  bi¬ 
tuminous  now  in  this  market  the  demand  for  small 
anthracite  sizes  for  mixing  with  soft  coal  has  en¬ 
tirely  disappeared.  No.  1  buckwheat  holds  its  own 
and  the  production  is  taken  care  of  without  any 
going  into  company  storage  yards. 

Bituminous  Situation 

The  bituminous  market  is  well  supplied  with  ton¬ 
nage,  as  many  of  the  big  manufacturing  plants  are 
drawing  heavily  on  their  reserve  stocks  rather  than 
continue  the  heavy  buying  of  coal  indiscriminately.  It 
is  becoming  more  and  more  of  a  quality  market, 
as  the  buyers  who  a  few  months  since  took  almost 
anything  are  now  indifferent  except  as  to  the  better 
grades.  The  brokerage  houses  have  quite  a  little 
fuel  to  offer  and  it  is  taking  earnest  solicitation  on 
their  part  to  dispose  of  it.  We  continue  to  hear 
reports  of  sales  below  the  Government  price,  but  such 
sales  have  not  become  sufficiently  common  as  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  market  price,  in  our  judgment. 

Sometimes  these  price  shadings  are  as  low  as  25 
cents  a  ton  and  occasionally  up  to  50  cents,  but 
we  think  they  are  only  special  instances  wherein  it 
becomes  necessary  to  find  prompt  disposition  for 
loaded  cars.  There  seems  to  be  some  opinion  that  a 
stiffening  of  the  market  is  bound  to  come  in  the 
course  of  the  next  few  weeks.  While  lake  traffic 
was  officially  closed  on  the  23rd  inst.  it  is  not  thought 
that  this  will  increase  the  tonnage  to  this  market  to 
any  great  extent,  as  many  shippers  will  continue  to 
load  at  lake  ports  as  long  as  there  is  open  water. 

There  is  still  some  quiet  talk  as  to  Government  con¬ 
trol  of  the  trade  after  peace  has  been  signed.  The 
argument  in  favor  of  this  is  based  chiefly  on  the 
question  of  maintaining  prices,  and  while  this  seems 
desirable  from  a  producer’s  standpoint,  there  are 
numerous  concerns  producing  good  grades  of  coal 
who  have  little  concern  as  to  their  ability  to  market 
their  output  during  the  next  several  years.  It  is  also 
pointed  out  that  the  consumers  are  also  liable  to  ob¬ 
ject  to  further  control  of  fuel  prices,  they  taking  the 
stand  that  they  should  be  permitted  to  purchase  coal 
at  the  best  prices  possible,  just  as  they  have  been  ac¬ 
customed  to  do  in  pre-war  days. 


West  Virginia  Conditions. 


Output  Is  Recovering,  but  Demand  for  All 
Grades  Has  Eased  Up. 

Charleston,  W.  Va.,  Nov.  27. — While  production 
is  steadily  increasing  and  the  industry  is  beginning 
to  strike  its  stride  again  after  a  long  siege  of  influ¬ 
enza,  such  recovery  has  come  at  a  time  when  there 
is  far  less  demand  for  coal  than  there  was  a  month 
ago,  as  is  apparent  to  West  Virginia  operators,  who 
learn  that  not  only  are  the  Chicago  and  other  West¬ 
ern  markets  overstocked,  but  that  there  is  at  least 
a  four  months’  supply  of  coal  on  hand  in  New 
England. 

Zone  regulations  of  course  prevent  West  Virginia 
producers  from  shipping  to  many  consumers  who 
were  on  their  lists  before  the  zone  system  was  estab¬ 
lished,  and  naturally  therefore  shippers  are  restricted 
to  territory  which  is  now  well  supplied.  In  other 
years  little  or  no  coal  was  sold  at  home,  but  with  a 
gas  shortage  impending  in  West  Virginia  and  in 
nearby  points,  such  as  Cincinnati,  a  market  may  be 
opened  up  near  home. 

To  complicate  a  discouraging  condition  of  affairs, 
tidewater  terminals  of  the  C.  &  O.  became  so  choked 
up  that  on  Monday,  November  18,  eastern  shipments 
of  coal  from  the  high-volatile  fields  of  the  Kanawha 
and  Logan  Districts  were  embargoed,  although  the 
embargo  did  not  affect  shipments  from  the  smoke¬ 
less  field  in  the  New  River  section.  At  Russell,  Ky., 
where  coal  from  the  Kanawha  and  Guyan  districts 
is  re-billed,  there  was  a  congestion  of  traffic,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  week  it  appeared  as  if  the  mines 
in  the  two  districts  might  have  to  shut  down  until 
traffic  was  opened  again.  The  embargo  already  re¬ 
ferred  to  had  the  effect  of  closing  down  some  mines 
for  the  time  being. 

Car  Shortage  Not  a  Factor. 

Car  shortage  no  longer  affects  the  output  in  the 
various  districts  to  any  extent,  but  insufficient  power 
has  retarded  the  output.  While  the  influenza  has 
disappeared  almost  entirely  from  mining  sections, 
hundreds  of  miners  are  not  in  physical  condition  to 
return  to  work. 

Power  fluctuation  and  a  man  power  shortage  com¬ 
bined  to  hold  the  output  in  the  Kanawha  region 
down  to  162,824  tons  during  the  week  ending  No¬ 
vember  16,  yet  an  approximate  gain  of  5,000  tons  was 
made.  Labor  shortage  caused  a  loss  of  over  1,000 
hours.  An  embargo  against  shipments  eastward 
over  the  C.  O.  may  have  affected  production  last 
week. 

Only  a  slight  gain  in  the  output  of  the  Pocahontas 
and  Tug  River  districts  has  been  observed,  the  total 
coal  mined  amounting  to  415,000  tons.  A  few  weeks 
ago  production  ran  as  high  as  465,000  tons,  but 
miners  who  contracted  the  influenza  are  as  yet  in  no 
condition  to  work.  The  weekly  production  loss 
runs  as  high  as  62,452  tons,  labor  shortage  being 
responsible  for  the  loss  of  over  52,000  tons.  A  loss 
of  less  than  about  5,000  tons  may  be  charged  against 
car  shortage  and  about  the  same  against  mine  dis¬ 
ability.  No  further  effort  will  be  made  to  boost  pro¬ 
duction  up  to  2,000,000  tons  a  month,  on  account  of 
present  market  conditions. 

After  protracted  effort  covering  the  last  thr  e 
or, four  months,  the  Fairmont  district  has  succeeded 
in  obtaining  an  adequate  car  supply.  For  the  last 
fortnight  the  service  has  been  above  the  average. 
Last  week  the  number  of  cars  furnished  daily  was 
well  above  the  2,000  mark,  averaging  not  less  than 
1,500  cars  per  day. 

The  number  was  sufficient  to  even  make  it  possible 
for  the  wagon  mines  to  secure  practically  all  the 
open-top  cars  needed.  The  improvement  in  transpor¬ 
tation  facilities  afforded  the  district  comes  at  a  time 
when  it  is  not  so  urgently  needed  as  it  was  when 
there  was  a  firmer  market. 

Although  mines  of  the  New  River  field  succeeded 
in  increasing  the  volume  of  coal  mined  by  13,597 
gross  tons,  much  more  might  have  been  shipped  than 
139,811  gross  tons  if  operations  had  been  able  to  ob¬ 
tain  anything  like  a  regular  supply  of  power.  Sev¬ 
eral  mines  were  without  power  for  two  days— those 
at  Page  being  in  that  category. 


Conditions  at  Cincinnati. 


Dealers  Stocked  with  Indiana  and  Ohio  Coal 
— Cold  Weather  Stirs  Steam  Demand. 

The  bituminous  market  at  Cincinnati  has  grown 
stronger  with  the  advent  of  freezing  weather,  but 
at  that  it  is  not  saying  much,  for  prior  to  this  time 
and  for  the  past  ten  days  it  has  been  extremely  soft. 
We  hear  so  many  operators  berating  themselves  be¬ 
cause  they  did  not  take  "after  lake  season”  contracts, 
but  held  off,  thinking  that  there  would  be  a  better 
market  after  shipments  to  the  lake  had  stopped. 
Steam  coal  is  moving  very  well,  but  prepared  sizes 
in  some  instances  can  hardly  be  given  away.  It  is 
not  due  to  the  fact  that  the  line  trade  in  Michigan 
and  Ohio  don  t  want  it ;  far  be  it  from  such,  but  it 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  were  scared  into  stock¬ 
ing  up  with  Indiana  and  Ohio  coal  with  the  bugaboo 
cry  that  there  would  not  be  any  West  Virginia  coal 
coming  into  Michigan  this  year.  Now,  the  West 
A  irginia  coal  is  all  set  to  go  into  Michigan,  the 
dealers  want  it,  but  have  no  room  for  it,  and  there 
is  much  dissatisfaction  expressed  as  to  the  method 
in  which  they  were  loaded  up  with  coal  that  they 
preferably  did  not  want. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  operators  and  jobbers  have 
found  it  hard  picking  to  dispose  of  their  product 
and  also  due  to  the  fact  that  the  lakes  shut  off 
so,  abruptly,  it  has  left  a  lot  of  free  coal  on  the 
rails  from  West  Virgiina  and  Kentucky  mines,  and 
we  understand  that  on  all  three  lines  there  is  some 
accumulation  of  loaded  cars  held  without  billing. 
The  car  supply  has  been  good  and  loading  has  been 
around  75  per  cent. 

Prices  Remain  Firm. 

The  market  remained  firm  and  in  only  isolated 
places  did  it  sag  to  any  extent.  Now,  when  it  is 
practically  too.  late,  we  hear  rumors  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  ii  going  to  put  a  minimum  price  on  coal 
This  action  should  have  been  taken  when  Govern¬ 
ment  prices  were  established,  and  it  would  have  set 
at  ease  a  lot  of  consumers  who  figured  prices  were 
going  to  go  to  pot  when  the  armistice  was  signed. 

Embargoes,  and  modifications  of  zones  on  all  lines 
aie  now  the  order  of  the  day.  The  embargo  that  the 
C.  &  O.  had  on  its  shipping  from  Cabin  Creek,  Coal 
River  and  other  Kanawha  District  territory  to  sea¬ 
board  and  other  points  east,  was  lifted  in  its  en¬ 
tirety.  This  caused  a  huge  sigh  of  relief  to  go  up 
from  some  of  the  operators  who  had  been  zoned 
out  from  the  West  and  had  taken  their  tonnage 
East,  only  to  see  it  embargoed.  Restrictions  on  ship¬ 
ments  of  steam  coal  and  other  grades  for  industrial 
plants  in  that  part  of  Indiana  outlined  in  Zone  M 
have  been  lifted. 

According  to  Fuel  Administrator  Hebble,  the 
supply  of  coal  for  Cincinnati  is  plentiful,  and  there 
is.  not  a  coal  man  in  Cincinnati  who  does  not  agree 
with  him.  He  has  just  returned  from  Washington, 
and  after  conference  with  Fuel  Administrator  Frantz 
of  Ohio,  has  issued  a  statement  to  the  public  that  in 
his  estimation  there  will  be  no  such  shortage  as 
was  suffered  last  winter.  He  gives  the  many  reasons 
for  his  belief  to  this  effect,  but  lays  special  stress 
on  the  fact  that  the  national  shortage  due  for  this 
winter  has.  been  diverted,  due  to  the  increased  labor 
by  the  miners. 

The  chief  topic  of  the  conservations  between  coal 
men  is  how  long  will  the  Fuel  Administration  con¬ 
tinue  to  function,  and  will  it  please  go  into  the  matter 
of  opening  up  Zone  M  in  its  entirety  to  prepared 
coal  for  use  of  dealers.  With  the  many  zones,  argu¬ 
ments  ^against  cross  hauls,  embargoes,  epidemics  and 
other  diversions,  the  poor  coal  man  is  about  ready 
for  a  padded  cell,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some 
relief  will  be  given. 


Frank  N.  Day,  long  identified  with  the  anthracite 
mining  industry  in  the  Lehigh  region,  died  a  few  days 
ago  in  a  Philadelphia  hospital,  following  an  operation. 
He  was  a  resident  of  Hazleton  for  many  years  and 
became  associated  with  Calvin  Pardee  in  1876.  He 
retained  his  connection  with  that  family  until  the 
time  of  his  death,  his  best  known  position  being  that 
of  secretary-treasurer  of  the  A.  S.  Van  Wickle  Es¬ 
tate.  Mr.  Wickle  was  a  son-in-law  of  Ario  Pardee. 
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Situation  at  Boston. 

_ 

Bituminous  Receipts  Lighter,  but  Demand 
Shows  a  Corresponding  Let-Up. 

The  general  coal  situation  as  regards  supply  and 
demand  has  not  shown  any  material  change. 

Bituminous  shipments  have  continued  to  decrease 
in  volume ;  but  as  demand  has  also  diminished,  the 
net  condition  remains  practically  unchanged.  Re¬ 
serve  stock  piles,  while  abnormaly  large  in  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  instances,  contain  such  percentage  of  in¬ 
ferior  grades  of  coal  that  difficulty  is  experienced  in 
the  attempt  to  estimate  the  period  of  time  over  which 
the  stocks  on  hand  will  suffice  to  meet  requirements. 
Mixture  of  better  grades  with  the  poorer  qualities 
has  been  tried  out,  with  mediocre  results. 

This  condition,  of  course,  results  from  the  fever¬ 
ish  efforts  of  consumers,  during  the  recent  emer¬ 
gency  period,  to  obtain  coal  in  any  quantity  regard¬ 
less  of  cost  or  quality.  Some  demand  for  high  grade 
fuel  is  now  developing,  as  indicated  above,  because 
much  of  the  fuel  thus  purchased  indiscriminately  has 
been  found  to  be  entirely  unsuited  to  the  purpose  of 
the  purchaser. 

There  is  more  or  less  discussion  concerning  pres¬ 
ent  value  of  coal.  The  general  opinion  is  that  the 
natural  tendency  would  incline  towards  a  lower 
basis.  This  would  unquestionably  follow  were  the 
market  crowded  with  open  consignments,  but  ship¬ 
pers  are  alert  to  the  possibilities.  This  situation  will 
undergo  natural  adjustment. 

There  continues  to  be  received  some  Administra¬ 
tive  deliveries  and  its  disposition  is  in  some  cases 
really  surrounded  by  much  difficulty.  Undoubtedly 
by  this  time  the  Administrative  officials  are  alive  to 
the  responsibilities  involved. 

The  true  condition  of  New  England’s  demand  is 
more  reflected  in  tidewater  movement,  as  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board,  for  several  weeks,  has  been 
unable  to  allocate  their  ships  to  the  extent  of  their 
availability,  and  this  condition  will  undoubtedly  con¬ 
tinue  to  confront  them  for  some  little  time.  This 
means  withdrawal  of  surplus  tonnage  from  the  coal¬ 
carrying  trade.  This  is  self  evident,  as  the  number 
of  steamers  has  been  considerably  reduced. 

Improvement  in  Anthracite  Trade. 

Anthracite  conditions  are  possibly  somewhat  im¬ 
proved  as  regards  supplies  delivered  to  users.  There 
are  exceptions,  of  course,  but  in  most  instances  the 
retail  dealers  have  completed  the  delivery  of  the  two- 
thirds  allotment  to  their  customers,  and  now  are 
practically  at  a  standstill.  State  Administrators 
have  issued  instructions  that  when  two-thirds  de¬ 
liveries  are  completed,  no  more  are  to  be  made  until 
authorized  by  them.  This  situation  leaves  the  re¬ 
tailer  in  the  position  of  being  forced  to  stand  the 
expense  incidental  to  doing  business  pending  the  time 
when  he  is  allowed  to  resume  deliveries. 

The  Anthracite  Committee  has  strengthened  its 
hold  on  the  situation  by  arranging  that  no  diversions 
of  car  shipments  shall  henceforth  be  made.  This,  of 
course,  forestalls  any  attempt  by  dealers  at  one  de¬ 
livery  point  to  help  out  those  at  another. 

The  matter  of  price  has  been  so  adjusted  that  deal¬ 
ers  are  to  receive  approximately  $1  per  ton  more  for 
coal  received  by  them  after  the  first  of  November 
than  for  that  received  prior  to  that  time.  This  leads 
to  confusion  and  instances  of  misunderstanding  on 
the  part  of  consumers ;  for  in  some  localities  part  of 
the  dealers  may  have  a  considerable  quantity  of  Oc¬ 
tober  coal  on  hand  and  be  forced  to  sell  it  at  the  old 
price,  but  only  to  their  own  customers,  while  other 
dealers  may  have  a  supply  of  November  coal  and  be 
forced  to  sell  it  at  the  increased  price. 

The  customers  who  had  placed  their  orders  with 
the  latter  dealer  are  not  allowed  to  cancel  such  or¬ 
ders  and  must  pay  the  higher  price,  while  their 
neighbors  who  had  transacted  their  business  with 
the  former  dealer  would  receive  theirs  at  the  same 
old  price.  This  arrangement  seems  hardly  equitable, 
but  may  be  satisfactorily  worked  out  by  Administra-i 
tive  officials. 


The  people  who  want  something  for  nothing  are 
the  first  to  kick  about  quality. 


Conditions  at  Pittsburgh. 


M  arket  Weakens  on  All  Grades,  but  Local 

Product — Industrial  Readjustment  Starts. 

Influenza  once  more  has  been  playing  havoc 
with  the  coal  industry  in  the  Pittsburgh  district. 
From  all  sections  of  the  district  the  same  story 
comes.  Mines  are  shut  down  entirely  or  are 
running  anywhere  from  that  to  50  per  cent,  with 
60  per  cent  as  the  maximum  anywhere.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  that  the  district  is  producing  coal  this  week 
at  the  rate  of  not  over  50  per  cent,  and  that  means 
that  there  is  no  coal  on  hand.  In  fact,  there  is 
a  scarcity  of  coal  in  the  district — that  is,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  coal.  Consumers  can  get  all  the  No.  8  and 
Hocking  thin  vein  coal  they  can  use,  but  it 
doesn’t  sell  here.  The  situation  is  almost  one 
of  hand-to-mouth  because  of  the  low  tonnage 
figures. 

Car  supply  is  good,  considering  the  extent  to 
which  the  mines  are  working.  The  railroads  have 
withdrawn  all  the  small  capacity  cars  and  that 
cuts  down  the  number  of  cars  materially  while 
giving  the  same  tonnage  capacity.  Stories  of 
car  shortage  are  heard  in  the  Connellsville  dis¬ 
trict  and  the  Butler  district,  but  they  do  not 
appertain  to  the  Pittsburgh  district  proper.  At 
the  mines  within  the  district  there  is  no  dearth 
of  cars.  It  might  be  otherwise  if  the  mines  were 
working  full. 

Prices  for  coal  are  soft.  There  can  be  no 
other  word  for  it.  Mines  in  the  Hocking  and 
No.  8  fields,  as  well  as  some  other  districts 
where  the  coal  is  of  similar  grade,  are  flooding 
the  market  with  their  tonnage,  and  Pittsburgh 
operating  companies  are  getting  the  reflection 
from  the  slump  in  prices  of  those  grades.  As  yet 
the  prices  in  this  district  for  Pittsburgh  coal  have 
not  been  affected  to  any  appreciable  extent,  but 
the  fear  of  a  break  in  prices  is  hanging  over  the 
trade.  Already,  producing  companies  are  offering 
coal  to  consumers  who  previously  have  bought 
from  brokers,  at  prices  less  the  broker’s  com¬ 
mission,  and  this  is  having  some  effect. 

Ohio  Situation  a  Factor. 

The  overlooking  of  Ohio  points  with  the 
lower  grades  of  coal  has  been  felt  in  this  district. 
Consumers  who  were  unable  to  get  Pittsburgh 
coal  under  priority  shipments  under  the  zoning 
system  during  the  lake  season  loaded  up  with 
the  other  grades.  Now  that  the  lake  shipments 
are  over,  and  Pittsburgh  coal  can  be  handled  all 
rail,  these  consumers  have  such  a  stock  on  hand 
they  cannot  buy  Pittsburgh  coal,  much  as  they 
want  it  and  would  like  to  use  it. 

The  only  ray  of  sunshine  coming  from  the 
influenza  epidemic  is  that  with  the  mines  working 
as  they  are,  the  tonnage  produced  will  not  glut 
the  market  and  cause  a  further  softening  of  prices. 

The  industrial  readjustment  that  is  bound  to 
come  and  affect  all  conditions  during  the  next 
few  months,  had  its  real  inception  in  Pittsburgh 
when  the  Westinghouse  interests  laid  off  approxi¬ 
mately  9,000  men  who  had  been  engaged  in  shell¬ 
making  for  the  various  allied  governments.  Of 
course,  these  men  will  secure  other  positions, 
and  industry  will  not  be  seriously  disturbed 
thereby,  but  it  is  the  forerunner  of  what  may  be 
looked  for  in  increasing  ratio.  Naturally  the 
mining  industry  will  be  affected.  In  all  prob¬ 
ability  some  of  these  men  may  be  secured  for 
working  in  the  mines,  and  thereby  help  increase 
the  depleted  forces  that  now  exist. 

The  armistice  is  nearly  three  weeks  old  now,  and 
ihe  number  of  returning  soldiers  is  becoming  larger 
all  the  time.  Fortunately,  it  was  a  short  campaign 
so  far  as  our  active  participation  was  concerned,  but 
let  no  one,  as  the  enthusiasm  of  the  time  rolls  away, 
minimize  the  work  that  was  done,  the  actual  fight¬ 
ing  in  which  our  men  took  part.  The  continued 
receipt  of  heavy  casualty  lists  shows  that  our  forces 
participated  most  vigorously  during  all  the  latter 
part  of  the  war,  and  the  boys  in  khaki  are  entitled 
to  unstinted  credit  for  results  achieved. 


Conditions  at  Cleveland. 

Industrial  Stock  Piles  Are  Heavy  and  Poor 
Coal  Floods  the  Market. 

No.  8  district  operators  have  undertaken  a 
positive  campaign  to  sell,  but  since  they,  as  a 
whole,  are  refusing  to  quote  below  the  Fuel 
Administration’s  schedule  and  steam  coal  users 
are  refusing  to  entertain  any  offers  except  at  far 
below  the  offerings,  their  efforts  are  fruitless. 
Thus,  the  lull  in  the  local  market  has  become 
more  pronounced.  Nor  is  any  relief  expected 
before  the  first  or  middle  of  January,  when  in¬ 
dustrial  stock  piles  will  have  become  exhausted, 
and  not  only  will  steam  coal  users  be  compelled 
to  buy  at  least  spot  requirements,  but  the  trend 
for  the  remainder  of  the  coal  year  will  have  be¬ 
come  apparent  enough  to  warrant  short-time 
contracting. 

Off-grade  coal  continues  to  flood  the  market, 
but  it  is  finding  few  takers  even  with  marked 
concessions.  Stripped  coal  can  be  bought  in  blocks 
all  the  way  from  40  cents  to  $1.10  off  maximums, 
and  in  any  size  block  wanted.  Prices  of  this 
grade  have  become  the  subject  of  prolonged  bar¬ 
gaining  bouts,  and  apparently  the  longer  the 
prospective  buyer  holds  out  the  lower  the  price 
falls.  But  even  the  big  concessions  that  strip¬ 
ping  property  operators  are  willing  to  make  are 
not  attractive  at  present.  Domestic  consumers 
generally  are  possessed  of  the  same  idea  as  in¬ 
dustrial  users — that  prices  are  headed  for  the 
toboggan — and  hold  to  the  belief  that  if  they  hold 
out  long  enough  operators  will  be  compelled  to 
accept  their  terms.  Before  doing  this,  many  op¬ 
erators  claim  they  will  shut  down. 

Car  supply  in  the  No.  8  district  of  eastern 
Ohio  has  improved  somewhat,  and  production 
has  picked  up  commensurately,  but  operators  as  a 
general  rule  are  letting  production  slide.  All 
efforts  to  speed  up  the  mine  workers  have  been 
abandoned,  and  the  Thanksgiving  holiday  and 
lay-offs  caused  by  the  influenza  that  still  is  preva¬ 
lent  occasion  no  worry. 

According  to  the  Pittsburgh  Vein  Operators’ 
Association  of  Ohio,  car  supply  for  the  week  end¬ 
ing  Nov.  16  was  18.78  per  cent  short,  on  the  aver¬ 
age,  an  improvement  from  the  shortage  of  21.54 
per  cent  in  the  week  preceding.  Shipments  from 
member  operators  of  the  association  increased 
somewhat,  being  4,760  cars  for  the  week,  but 
only  three  weeks  previous  the  shipments  totalled 
8,069  carloads. 

After  December  15  the  Ohio  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion  will  cease  to  function,  J.  H.  Frantz,  State 
Administrator,  has  announced.  Zone  rules,  how¬ 
ever,  will  be  continued  and  no  restrictions  now  in 
force  lifted.  Lake  loading  of  bituminous  this 
week  is  estimated  at  not  more  than  250,000  tons — • 
or  less  than  25  per  cent  of  the  usual  tonnage 
dumped — the  season  having  officially  ended 
November  23.  The  city  fuel  administration  has 
announced  that  the  city’s  quota  of  anthracite  has 
not  and  will  not  be  increased.  Receipts  are  al¬ 
most  negligible,  as  they  have  been  for  weeks. 


Coastwise  Coal  Freights. 

Maximum  barge  rates  from  New  York  to  Sound 
ports  and  beyond  have  been  established  on  the 
following  basis  by  voluntary  agreement  of  the 
boat  owners,  with  the  approval  of  the  U.  S.  Ship¬ 
ping  Board:  Bridgeport,,  $1.00;  New  Haven,  $1.00; 
New  London,  $1.35;  Providence,  Fall  River  and 
Newport,'  $1.90;  New  Bedford,  $2.15;*  Boston, 
$2.50;  Portsmouth,  $2.75;  Portland,  $2.75. 

The  Shipping  Board  has  fixed  $3.25  as  the  rate 
from  Hampton  Roads  and  Philadelphia  to  Boston. 
To  other  New  England  ports  the  authorized  maxi¬ 
mum  rates  are  as  follows:  Portland,  $3.40;  Sears- 
port,  $3.75 ;  Providence,  $3.00.  A  25-cent  advance 
on  these  rates  is  permitted  from  Baltimore. 

The  Shipping  Board’s  rate  on  anthracite  ship¬ 
ments  in  sailing  vessels  from  New  York  to  Hali¬ 
fax  and  St.  John  is  $7  per  ton. 
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Conditions  at  Baltimore. 


Bituminous  Situation  Somewhat  Easy  — 
Improvement  in  Hard  Coal  Situation. 

The  soft  coal  situation  continues  generally 
easy,  although  there  are  some  distinct  peculiari¬ 
ties.  As  a  whole  it  is  getting  a  little  more  difficult 
to  place  all  the  grades  of  coal  still  coming 
through,  even  though  the  movement  is  now  prac¬ 
tically  all  in  open-top  cars,  and  yet  Government 
absorption  of  tonnage  with  other  causes  have  pre¬ 
vented  any  general  offering  of  the  best  grades 
for  ordinary  business  purposes.  That  some  of 
the  selected  coals  may  soon  be  in  the  open 
market,  however,  is  predicted  by  many  in  the 
trade.  The  Government  account  supply  at  this 
point  at  this  time  is  liberal;  for  instance  there 
were  days  when  more  than  400  cars  of  high  grade 
coal  were  standing  at  the  Canton  pier  of  the 
Pennsylvania  RR.,  where  the  Shipping  Board 
Pool  71  is  handled.  The  Navy  too  is  reported 
well  supplied  here  and  to  have  stored  near  Curtis 
Bay  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  prospect  of 
additional  Government  war  contracts  too  seems 
likely  to  make  the  preferential  stream  of  coal  in 
that  direction  over-heavy,  and  the  piling  up  that 
is  now  taking  place  if  kept  up  will  mean  eventu¬ 
ally  the  release  of  large  quantities  of  high  grade 
coal  for  ordinary  business. 

General  business  in  Maryland  now,  according 
to  reports  of  coal  supplies,  as  filed  with  the  Mary¬ 
land  Fuel  Administration,  shows  that  the  larger 
industries  now  have  from  100  to  200  days  of 
supplies  ahead.  The  resultant  situation  here 
from  conditions  is  that  while  consumers  for  the 
most  part  do  not  seem  anxious  to  rush  in  placing 
orders,  yet  coal  men  for  the  moment  have  only 
enough  coal  available  to  make  the  situation  what 
may  be  called  easy.  Along  this  line  it  is  pointed 
out  that  coal  contract  cancellations  are  being  off¬ 
set  by  a  condition  at  many  mines  where  workers, 
now  that  the  patriotic  impulse  for  heavy  produc¬ 
tion  is  removed  and  wage  scales  remain  high,  are 
working  but  three  or  four  days  against  their 
former  five  and  six. 

No  Price  Cutting. 

One  of  the  features  noted  the  past  week,  not 
seen  for  a  long  time  past,  was  the  arrival  and 
visitation  of  coal  jobbers  and  consumers  of  a 
number  of  sellers  direct  from  the  mine  regions. 
Cards  of  visiting  coal  men  are  again  being  left — 
for  the  most  part  it  is  preparatory  to  the  future 
business,  but  some  have  coal  to  offer  now.  Some 
of  the  visitors  brought  stories  of  coal  being  of¬ 
fered  in  some  cases  below  the  Government  price, 
but,  of  course,  it  is  always  someone  else  who 
offered  a  “less  desirable.”  The  trade  here,  it  can 
be  said,  knows  of  no  cutting  as  yet.  It  is  no 
secret  here  that  offerings  below  the  Government 
price  may  be  expected  later.  The  seeming  im¬ 
pression  in  the  business  world  that  “the  Govern¬ 
ment  price  ends  it”  will  be  dissipated  when  some 
active  selling  agents  get  busy.  The  consumer 
will  soon  get  it  through  his  head  that  while  there 
is  a  maximum  price  there  is  no  minimum  in  com¬ 
petition.  No  one  expects  to  see  coal  drop  back 
to  anything  like  some  of  the  old  figures,  of  glut 
periods,  but  there  will  still  be  some  active  com¬ 
petition  in  sales 

There  is  a  slight  improvement  in  the  hard  coal 
situation  here,  although  yards  for  the  most  part 
remain  swept  clear  of  stove  and  nut  coal,  which 
are  the  popular  sizes.  It  is  estimated  that  there 
is  now  a  shortage  for  emergency  of  about  100,000 
tons  here,  as  represented  by  unfilled  orders,  but 
the  mild  November  weather  aided  greatly  in  pre¬ 
venting  a  much  more  serious  condition.  If  De¬ 
cember  is  not  too  brisk  and  the  railroad  move¬ 
ment  brings  an  increased  tonnage  of  hard  coal 
the  worst  of  the  troubles  expected  by  the  coal 
men  will  be  obviated.  Had  a  winter  such  as  last 
hit  here  in  November  and  early  December  the 
situation  would  have  been  truly  acute.  The 
bridges  are  not  all  crossed  as  yet  by  any  means, 
but  there  is  a  more  hopeful  feeling  in  the  trade! 


Senate  Committee  Investigates  Anthracite  Industry. 

Senator  Reed  and  His  Colleages  Draw  Forth  a  Lot  of  Testimony,  Some  of  Which  Is  Ancient 
History,  and  Some  Can  Best  Be  Classified  as  Important,  if  True. 


For  the  past  week  a  sub-committee  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Manufactures,  headed  by  Senator 
Reed,  has  been  investigating  the  coal  situation,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  anthracite  shortage.  The  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  sub-committee  are  Senators  Lodge,  Var- 
daman,  Jones  and  Kenyon. 

The  “revelations”  are  mostly  a  threshing  over  of 
old  straw,  many  facts  being  brought  out  which  are 
in  the  nature  of  ancient  history  to  everyone  who  is 
at  all  posted  on  trade  matters,  while  other  testimony 
was  of  the  “important  if  true”  type.  The  probe  is 
said  to  have  been  instigated  by  a  series  of  articles 
appearing  a  few  weeks  ago  in  the  New  York  Evening 
World. 

The  first  witness  Saturday,  James  B.  Neale,  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Production  in  the  Fuel  Administration,  and 
A.  S.  Learoyd,  Director  of  the  Anthracite  Bureau, 
explained  the  course  of  production  this  year  and  told 
of  the  anthracite  distribution  plan.  The  arrangement 
by  which  Eastern  Canada  is  to  receive  about  the 
same  treatment  as  the  Eastern  States  seemed  to 
strike  Senator  Reed  as  being  little  short  of  criminal. 
Turning  to  Mr.  Learoyd,  who  had  just  testified  to 
that  effect,  he  asked  : 

“Do  you  mean  to  say  that  if  there  is  suffering  in 
this  country  for  the  want  of  coal  the  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration  will  give  Canada  its  full  allotment?” 

“Yes,  sir,  that  is  our  orders,  where  it  is  shown 
that  Canada  suffers  equally  with  the  United  States.” 
“Who  gave  these  orders?” 

“I  understand  they  came  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States.” 

“Do  you  know  they  came  from  the  President?” 
“Dr.  Garfield  has  so  stated.” 

The  needs  of  the  people  of  Quebec  are  to  be  treat¬ 
ed  the  same  as  those  of  the  people  of  Ohio,  he  said, 
and  the  needs  of  Ontario  are  to  be  treated  the  same 
as  those  of  Western  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Neale  Gives  Tonnage  Figures. 

In  examining  Mr.  Neale,  Senator  Reed  asked  for 
figures  on  anthracite  production.  He  was  told  the 
production  of  anthracite  for  1918  was  70,206,348  tons 
against  70,570,763  tons  in  1917  to  the  same  date. 

“What  are  you  doing  to  make  up  this  shortage  of 
more  than  300,000  tons  ?”  demanded  Senator  Reed. 

“We  have  increased  production  of  bituminous  coal 
by  more  than  12 — nearly  15 — per  cent,  and  districts 
where  bituminous  coal  is  mined  will  have  to  depend 
largely  on  that  this  winter,”  replied  Mr.  Neale.  “We 
have  more  than  made  up  this  decreased  output  of 
hard  coal  by  substitution  of  soft  coal.” 

On  Monday  the  committee  questioned  Mr.  Neale 
as  to  the  prices  charged  for  anthracite  by  the  com¬ 
pany  and  independent  interests,  and  also  asked  him 
why  a  heavier  tonnage  was  not  shipped  from  culm 
banks. 

Mr.  Neale  stated  that  he  knew  of  no  alleged  un¬ 
derstanding  among  mine  owners  to  keep  culm  off 
the  market  as  a  means  of  maintaining  high  prices. 
He  attributed  the  failure  of  the  owners  of  culm  banks 
to  utilize  fully  that  product  to  a  shortage  of  labor  and 
a  desire  to  prevent  reduction  of  the  output  of  fresh 
coal  by  taking  men  from  the  mines  for  the  work  of 
reclaiming  culm. 

“The  shortage  of  labor,”  he  said,  “made  it  impos¬ 
sible  td  build  washeries  and  equip  them  for  cleaning 
the  culm.  There  were  two  deterrents— shortage  of 
material  to  erect  washeries  and  shortage  of  labor.” 

Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  anthracite  properties 
are  owned  by  railroad  interests,  Mr.  Neale  testified 
In  answer  to  questions  from  Senator  Reed  as  to 
whether  the  railroad  owned  mines  engaged  in  price 
fixing  which  other  mines  were  compelled  to  meet, 
Mr.  Neale  said  there  was  no  such  understanding. 

R.  W.  Norris,  a  fuel  administration  engineer,  testi¬ 
fied  that  vast  quantities  of  culm  have  been  utilized 
in  the  last  two.  years  to  meet  the  coal  shortage.  The 
cost  of  producing  it,  according  to  operators’  figures 
is  $1.40  a  ton,  he  said. 

At  Tuesday’s  hearing  Dr.  J.  C.  Day,  Commissioner 
of  Markets  in  New  York  City,  was  the  star  witness. 


Dr.  Day  told  how  his  plan  to  buy  several  hundred 
thousand  tons  of  anthracite  and  bring  it  to  New 
York,  for  sale  to  the  poor  at  about  $4  a  ton  below 
the  regular  price,  came  to  naught.  He  blamed  the 
Fuel  Administration  chiefly,  for  refusing  to  allow 
any  outsiders  to  meddle  with  the  Government’s  plan 
of  distribution.  Dr.  Day  said  he  was  afraid  the  poor 
people  in  New  York  would  be  in  sad  straits  for  coal 
this  winter,  if  the  weather  is  severe,  unless  he  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  supply  them  with  culm.  The  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istration  official,  he  stated,  did  not  seem  to  share  his 
pessimism. 

As  to  the  outlook  for  the  future  Dr.  Day  said: 

“If  we  have  an  open  winter  the  people  of  New 
York  will  not  freeze.  If  it  is  as  it  was  last  winter 
there  will  be  much  suffering.  The  people  who  most 
will  suffer  will  be  the  people  who  can’t  buy  coal.  We 
may  have  five  or  ten  thousand  tons  for  distribution 
to  the  poor.  Otherwise  none.  The  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion  said  if  my  coal  amounts  to  much  they  would 
take  that  and  distribute  it.  We  did  not  intend  to 
distribute  coal  except  to  the  very  poor  people.” 

Dr.  Day  made  one  interesting  statement,  and  that 
was  that  151  dealers  in  New  York  refused  to  give 
the  police  the  information  sought  when  making  the 
recent  fuel  survey. 

Another  statement  he  made  was  that  the  failure  of 
his  plan  will  cost  the  small  consumers  in  New  York 
$3,000,000. 

“And  who  gets  these  profits?”  inquired  Senator 
Kenyon. 

“The  jobbers  and  distributors,”  replied  Dr.  Day. 

The  Plot  Thickens. 


On  Wednesday  a  Pottsville  lawyer  who  is  blessed 
with  the  name  of  William  Wilhelm  spent  some  time 
on  the  witness  stand.  His  testimony  reads  a  good 
deal  like  the  plot  of  a  movie  melodrama.  According 
to  his  story,  politics  and  newspapers  in  the  anthracite 
region  are  controlled  by  the  coal  barons  and  the 
brewers,  who  in  turn  are  controlled  by  Senator  Boise 
Penrose. 


in  the  coal  fields  brought  this  rejoinder  from  Sena¬ 
tor  Reed :  “There  is  nothing  strange  about  that. 
They  appoint  Fuel  Administrators  who  do  not  know 
a  chunk  of  coal  from  a  cord  of  wood.” 


So  impressed  were  the  members  of  the  committee 
with  Mr.  Wilhelm’s  testimony  that  some  of  them 
stated  they  might  decide  to  go  to  the  anthracite  re¬ 
gion  to  investigate  matters  at  first  hand.  To  break 
the  alleged  control  of  the  anthracite  industry  by  cer¬ 
tain  large  interests  he  offered  this  remedy. 

Congress  controls  interstate  commerce,  and  it  can 
say  to  these  companies  that  their  output  cannot  pass 
over  the  interstate  railroads  unless  they  surrender 
some  of  the  vast  unworked  areas.  Another  remedy  I 
would  suggest  is  that  no  coal  be  carried  as  interstate 
commerce  on  which  a  greater  royalty  than  50  cents 
a  ton  has  been  charged.” 

He  doubted  the  wisdom  of  Federal  ownership, 
which,  he  said,  would  stifle  individual  initiative.  He 
complained  at  being  unable  to  secure  a  hearing  with 
Dr.  Garfield. 


Frank  C.  Reese,  of  Harrisburg,  stated  that  the  min¬ 
ing  companies  in  which  James  B.  Neale  is  interested 
ha\  e  done  much  good  in  Schuylkill  County  by  help¬ 
ing  to  improve  living  conditions,  having  established 
playgrounds  and  helped  church  and  other  welfare 
work. 


Another  witness  on  Wednesday  was  William  Grif¬ 
fith,  the  well-known  geologist  of  Pittston.  He  stated 
among  other  things  that  some  of  the  large  mining 
companies  had  refused  to  lease  or  sell  their  culm 
banks,  preferring  to  keep  them  for  future  exploita¬ 
tion  when  the  time  was  ripe. 

It  was  stated  on  Wednesday  that  Michael  Burns, 
head  of  Burns  Brothers,  New  York  retail  dealers, 
had  been  subpoenaed  as  a  witness. 
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Meeting  of  National  Retail  Executive  Committee. 

Coal  Men  from  Many  Parts  of  the  United  States  Hold  Conference  in  Washington  to  Discuss 
Matters  of  Great  Importance  and  Confer  with  Fuel  Administration  Officials. 


At  the  recent  two-day  session  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  National  Retail  Coal  Merchants' 
Association  in  Washington  many  matters  of  country¬ 
wide  interest  came  up  for  discussion. 

The  principal  topics  for  consideration  were  the 
securing  of  a  2,000-pound  ton ;  freight  claims  and 
destination  weights ;  separate  bills  of  lading ;  differen¬ 
tial  water  freights  to  the  East ;  price  regulations ; 
continuation  of  the  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration ;  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  zone  system  until  April  1,  1919; 
stabilization  of  prices;  reconsignments;  re-sizing  of 
domestic  anthracite ;  licensing  and  regulation  of 
legitimate  dealers ;  co-operation  with  National  Re¬ 
tail  Association,  and  publicity. 

The  following  resolution  proposing  the  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  Fuel  Administration  for  the  remainder  of 
the  coal  year,  offered  by  Arthur  F.  Rice  of  New 
York,  was  unanimously  adopted  after  debate : 

WHEREAS :  It  is  our  understanding  that 
in  the  event  of  peace  being  declared  the  Fuel 
Administration  would  automatically  cease  to 
exist ;  and  recognizing  the  valuable  and  efficient 
work  performed  by  the  National  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration  in  the  regulation  of  the  coal  business  up 
to  this  time ;  and  also  believing  that  during  the 
reconstruction  period  such  supervision  will  be¬ 
come  even  more  necessary. 

NOW  THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED: 
That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  meeting  that  for  the 
best  interests  of  both  the  retail  trade  and  the 
community  at  large,  the  Fuel  Administration, 
both  National  and  State,  should  in  any  event,  be 
continued  as  at  present  constituted  at  least  until 
March  31,  1919. 

The  following  resolution  was  also  unanimously 
adopted : 

RESOLVED :  That  the  chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee  confer  with  the  proper 
officials  of  the  operators  and  jobbers  associations 
to  ascertain  if  it  would  be  agreeable  to  their 
associations  to  appoint  committees  to  meet  with 
a  similar  committee  of  this,  association  in  order 
that  a  closer  co-operation  between  the  three 
branches  of  the  coal  trade  may  be  effected. 

It  was  understood  that  through  such  joint  con¬ 
ference  some  solution  would  be  worked  out  of  the 
question  of  re-sizing  and  other  problems  requiring 
co-operative  action. 

The  following  report  submitted  by  Mr.  Rice  was 
unanimously  adopted : 

“To  the  end  that  the  distribution  of  fuel  may  be 
more  equitable,  the  supply  be  better  conserved, 
wastes  eliminated,  and  the  ultimate  consumer  taken 
care  of  to  the  limit  of  efficiency,  we  believe  that  a 
new  order  should  be  issued  by  the  United  States 
Fuel  Administration  that  will  be  more  specifically 
defined  what  constitutes  a  retail  dealer.  The  con¬ 
ditions  which  have  culminated  in  this  belief  and 
recommendation,  we  enumerate  as  follows : 

“To  adequately  serve  the  public,  it  is  necessary  that 
a  retail  distributor  be  properly  equipped  with  the 
tools  necessary  to  his  business — buildings,  tracks, 
yardage  and  storage  facilities  proportionate  to  the 
requirements  of  the  community.  This  entails  a  con¬ 
siderable  initial  investment  and  the  overhead 
occasioned  by  it  is  one  of  the  prime  factors  in  the 
cost  of  doing  business. 

“Irregular  factors,  commonly  known  as  snow-birds, 
who  with  no  financial  investment,  receive  and  dis¬ 
tribute  fuel  when  the  movement  is  free  and  delivery 
conditions  are  easy,  but  who  disappear  when  cold 
weather  comes ;  private  individuals  who  receive  cars 
.of  coal  and  divide  amongst  friends  and  neighbors; 
industries  which  distribute  coal  to  employees ;  wagon 
dealers  in  mining  districts  who  haul  only  in  good 
weather,  all  materially  increase  the  cost  to  the  ulti¬ 
mate  consumer. 

“Eventually  they  make  it  necessary  for  the  dealer 
to  ask  his  County  Fuel  Administrator  to  increase  his 


gross  margins.  The  coal  merchant  is  restricted  to 
a  minimum  profit  throughout  the  year  and  should 
be  protected  from  unfair  competition. 

“In  publication  No.  2070,  dated  June  1,  1918,  the 
Fuel  Administration  says,  ‘An  employer  physically 
handling  coal  is  a  retail  dealer.’  This  we  must  con¬ 
strue 'to  mean  that  if  he  actually  unloads  and  delivers 
coal  to  the  employee,  the  employer  is  a  dealer.  If  he 
buys  the  coal  and  the  employee  hauls  it,  he  is  not. 
Either  method  of  distribution  is  unfair  because 
favored  employees  of  a  favored  employer  get  fuel 
at  a  low  price. 

“The  Fuel  Administration  has  rightly  and  with 
good  judgment  urged  the  retail  dealer  to  add  to  his 
efficiency,  increase  his  yardage,  store  more  coal  in 
the  summer,  and  maintain  it  later  than  he  has  here¬ 
tofore  been  accustomed  to  do.  It  is  his  equipment 
and  storage  capacity  alone  that  protects  the  con¬ 
sumer. 

“Is  it  not  an  entirely  fair  and  reasonable  request 
on  the  part  of  the  dealer,  in  justice  to  the  public 
as  well  as  to  himself,  that  irresponsible  and  unde¬ 
pendable  deliveries  of  coal  be  eliminated  when  by  so 
doing  the  efficiency  of  the  dealer  is  increased  and  the 
protection  of  the  public  insured  by  giving  to  him  the 
entire  volume  of  business  his  community  produces? 
His  costs  are  prevented  from  climbing  and  the  gross 
margin  held  within  bounds. 

“The  registration  system  inaugurated  by  the  Fuel 
Administration  makes  it  still  more  necessary  that  the 
County  Administrators  should  have  some  adequate 
definition  of  a  coal  merchant. 

“The  retail  coal  merchants  are  united  in  co-operat¬ 
ing  with  and  supporting  the  efforts  of  the  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration.  It  is  the  advice  and  suggestion  of  the 
best  brains  of  retail  coal  trade  that  the  United  States 
Administration  should  more  specifically  define  a  re¬ 
tail  dealer  in  a  manner  as  follows : 

“  ‘Every  person,  partnership  or  corporation 
owning  or  having  proper  facilities  for  handling 
and  delivering  coal  or  coke,  who  keeps  regularly 
in  stock  or  has  a  regular  source  of  supply,  an 
assortment  of  coal  and  coke  commensurate  with 
the  reasonable  needs  of  the  community  in  which 
the  vendor  is  located  and  where  he  is  per¬ 
manently  engaged  in  business  is  a  retail  coal 
dealer  within  the  meaning  of  the  definition.’ 
“We  believe  that  the  adoption  of  such  definition 
will  eliminate  one  of  the  greatest  evils  existing  in 
the  trade  today.” 

Would  Retain  Zones. 

The  following  resolution  reported  on  by  M.  E. 
Robinson  for  the  Committee  on  Zone  System  of  Dis¬ 
tribution,  regarding  the  retention  of  the  same,  were 
unanimously  adopted : 

WHEREAS :  The  retail  dealer  has  placed 
in  stock  bituminous  coal  and  steam  sizes  of 
anthracite  to  the  limit  of  his  capacity  in  order 
to  obey  the  wishes  of  the  Fuel  Administration 
and  to  protect  the  consumer,  and 

WHEREAS :  The  public  has  been  protected 
against  the  operation  of  market  conditions,  we 
feel  that  the  dealer  should  not  be  required  to  face 
serious  loss. 

WHEREAS :  The  present  zone  system  has 
regulated  distribution  and  provided  stocks  of 
bituminous  and  steam  sizes  of  anthracite  coal 
in  consumers’  and  dealers’  bins  and  should  be 
continued  until  present  contracts  and  storage 
supplies  shall  be  disposed  of. 

WHEREAS :  Any  reduction  in  price  or 
change  in  the  present  zone  system  would  mean 
serious  loss  to  the  dealer. 

NOW  THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED: 
That  we  ask  the  present  established  prices  be 
made  the  minimum  prices  until  April  1,  1919.  • 
And  that  the  present  zoning  system  be  continued 
until  April  1,  1919. 

The  Committee  on  Freight  Claims  which  was  later 


changed  to  Committee  on  Transportation,  consisting 
of  Walker  Cottrell,  Peter  Bock,  and  R.  R.  Yeagley, 
offered  the  following  suggestion  which  was  agreed  to 
by  unanimous  consent : 

“The  Freight  Claim  Committee  suggest  that  while 
in  Washington  we  arrange,  together  with  Mr.  Lloyd, 
to  meet  J.  H.  Howard,  manager  of  Freight  Claims 
Section  of  United  States  Railroad  Administration, 
for  the  purpose  of  arranging  a  conference  toward  the 
stabilization  of  freight  claim  methods. 

“We  suggest  that  to  this  conference  the  best  from 
the  claim  talent  that  the  various  associations  con¬ 
nected  with  the  National  organization  can  command 
be  sent.  We  suggest  that  a  claim  adjustment  com¬ 
mittee  consisting  of  the  following  be  appointed  and 
asked  to  meet  at  such  conference : 

“Mr.  Clark,  representing  New  England  Retail  Coal 
Dealers’  Association;  Mr.  Womer,  representing  Chi¬ 
cago  Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Association ;  Mr.  Run¬ 
yan,  representing  Illinois  &  Wisconsin  Retail  Coal 
Merchants’  Association,  and  Mr.  Laird,  representing 
Northwestern  Traffic  &  Service  Bureau.” 

The  following  gentlemen  were  named  a  delega¬ 
tion  to  attend  a  conference  at  the  United  States  Fuel 
Administration  with  A.  W.  Calloway,  Director  of 
Bituminous  Distribution  and  acting  General  Director 
of  Distribution :  Messrs.  Lloyd,  West,  Bryan,  Phin- 
ney,  Robinson,  Cottrell,  Yeagley,  Campbell,  Tatter- 
sall,  Smith,  Beck,  Hellweg  and  Suter. 

The  proposition  to  have  two  thousand  pounds  made 
the  United  States  standard  weight  of  a  ton  of  coal 
was  unanimously  adopted  and  the  officers  were  in¬ 
structed  to  secure  legislation  to  that  end  as  soon  as 
possible. 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Rice,  seconded  by  Mr.  Yeagley, 
it  was  noted  that  the  officers  look  into  the  matter  of 
joining  the  National  Chamber  of  Commerce  with  full 
power  to  join  if  deemed  feasible. 

The  following  members  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  were  in  attendance  at  the  Washington 
meeting : 

J.  Harry  West,  Baltimore,  Md.,  chairman;  John 
E.  Lloyd,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  first  vice-president ;  B. 
M.  Watts,  Baltimore,  Md.,  vice-president;  W. 
Hamilton  Smith,  Washington,  D.  C.,  vice-president; 
W.  A.  Clark,  Boston,  Mass.,  vice-president ;  Howard 
G.  Dewey,  Gloversville,  N.  Y.,  vice-president;  Peter 
Beck,  Harvey,  Ill. ;  T.  Percy  Bryan,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.;  Walter  Cottrell,  Richmond,  Va. ;  C.  R.  Camp¬ 
bell,  Chicago,  Ill. ;  Wallace  B.  Phinney,  Boston, 
Mass.;  Arthur  F.  Rice,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Milton  E. 
Robinson,  Chicago,  Ill. ;  F.  S.  Sager,  Norfolk,  Va. ; 
James  C.  Tattersall,  Trenton,  N.  J. ;  R.  R.  Yeagley, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  and  Jesse  C.  Suter,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  secretary-treasurer. 

Deep  regret  was  expressed  at  the  absence  from 
the  meeting  of  the  association’s  president,  ■  W.  A. 
Smoot,  due  to  illness,  and  the  committee  sent  a 
message  of  sympathy  and  the  wish  of  a  speedy  re¬ 
covery. 

Samuel  B.  Crowell,  advisor  on  retail  matters  to  the 
U.  S.  Fuel  Administration,  sat  with  the  committee 
and  participated  in  its  deliberations. 

Cyrus  Garnsey,  Jr.,  assistant  to  the  U.  S.  Fuel 
Administrator,  was  also  present  at  one  of  the  sessions 
and  discussed  freely  many  of  the  problems  confront¬ 
ing  the  trade  and  the  Government  regulators.  The 
members  of  the  committee  were  much  impressed  by 
his  frank  and  friendly  manner. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  extended  to  the  J.  Maury 
Dove  Co.,  and  W.  W.  Griffith,  of  Washington,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  Coal  Merchants’  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  delightful  hospitality  extended. 

Jesse  C.  Suter,  secretary-treasurer,  reported  a 
balance  on  hand  of  $2,245. 


With  the  Bolsheviki  in  the  saddle,  disguised  or  un¬ 
disguised  as  the  case  may  be,  in  many  countries, 
most  of  us  can  sympathize  quite  heartily  with  the 
Southerners  who  recall  the  evils  of  reconstruction 
days.  The  present  situation  is  not  much  different 
from  that  presented  by  ex-slaves  in  the  legislative 
halls  of  most  of  the  States  south  of  Mason  and 
Dixon’s  line  in  the  late  ’60’s. 
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Coal  Production  Details. 

Latest  Returns  Show  Both  Anthracite  and 
Bituminous  Output  at  Low  Levels. 

Bituminous  production  for  the  country  at  large 
for  the  week  of  November  16  is  estimated  at  9,707,- 
000  net  tons  by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.  This  is 
a  falling  off  of  25  per  cent  from  the  big  tonnage  of 
the  week  ending  September  28.  The  followihg  table 
shows  the  trend  of  production  in  the  intervening 
weeks,  with  comparisons  covering  the  same  period 


of  1917: 

Week  Ended  1918  Tons  1917  Tons 

September  28  . 13,047,000  11,138,000 

October  5  .  12,560,000  10,808,000 

October  12  .  12,338,000  11,059,000 

October  19  .  11,516,000  10,212,000 

October  26  .  11,308,000  10,804,000 

November  2  .  10,965,000  10,893,000 

November  9  .  10,409,000  11,071,000 

November  16  .  9,707,000  11,279,000 


The  decline  in  recent  weeks  has  been  due  to  three 
main  influences — influenza,  peace  celebrations  and 
market  conditions.  The  influenza  has  about  run  its 
course,  the  peace  celebrations  are  over,  but  market 
conditions  will  continue  in  most  places  to  be  a  factor 
from  now  on.  The  situation  is  much  different  than 
a  few  months  ago,  when  the  market  would  absorb 
an  unlimited  tonnage.  Now  in  some  parts  of  the 
West  full-time  operations  could  not  be  carried  on 
at  all  mines  without  creating  great  demoralization. 
Prices  are  already  unsettled  and  part-time  opera¬ 
tions  at  many  mines  are  necessary  to  prevent  the 
weakness  from  becoming  more  acute. 

While  this  situation  does  not  exist  in  the  East,  it 
is  apparent  that  in  the  future  market  conditions  will 
be  a  factor  in  determining  the  size  of  the  soft  coal 
output.  In  this  connection  the  Geological  Survey 
says  in  its  weekly  review; 

Possible  Effects  of  Curtailment. 

“Whether  the  situation  has  any  serious  aspects 
depends  upon  the  length  of  time  required  for  general 
industrial  conditions  to  become  readjusted,  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  manufacturing  activity  will  be  resumed, 
and  the  rate  of  production  that  can  be  maintained 
during  the  winter  months.  In  the  past  two  weeks 
market  conditions  west  of  Pittsburgh  have  been  in¬ 
creasingly  important  in  affecting  production.” 

The  total  production  from  April  1  to  November  16 
is  estimated  at  389,024,000  net  tons,  an  increase  over 
the  corresponding  period  of  last  year  of  40,213,000 
tons  or  11.5  per  cent. 

New  England  Shijfments. 

Shipments  of  bituminous  coal  to  New  England 
during  the  week  ended  Saturday  morning,  November 
16,  413,546  net  tons,  fell  behind  the  shipments  during 
the  preceding  week  by  31,696  tons,  or  approximately 
31  per  cent.  Of  the  total  stated,  rail  receipts  through 
the  gateways  amounted  to  143,470  net  tons,  an  in¬ 
crease  over  last  week  of  2.5  per  cent,  while  tidewater 
shipments,  amounting  to  270,074  net  tons,  decreased 
11.5  per  cent.  Shipments  from  Baltimore  and  Hamp¬ 
ton  Roads  decreased  considerably  during  the  week, 
while  shipments  from  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
increased  25.8  per  cent. 

The  Fuel  Administration,  on  November  16,  re¬ 
vised  the  New  England  budget,  and  the  shipments 
for  the  coal  year  to  date  of  18,950,455  net  tons  are 
in  excess  by  2  per  cent.  The  New  England  receipts 
by  rail  exceed  the  budget  for  the  same  period  by  7.1 
per  cent,  while  tidewater  shipments,  as  a  whole,  are 
1  per  cent  behind  budget. 

Coke  Production. 

The  production  of  beehive  coke  in  the  United 
States  during  the  week  ended  November  16  is 
estimated  at  553,000  net  tons,  or  approximately  1 
per  cent  behind  the  production  of  the  week  of  No¬ 
vember  9  and  70,000  tons  or  11.2  per  cent  behind  the 
production  during  the  corresponding  week  of  1917. 

Repairs  to  plants  during  the  week  ended  November 
16  caused  production  of  beehive  coke  to  decrease 
slightly  below  the  production  of  November  9.  The 
production  during  the  current  week  is  estimated  at 


571,113  net  tons,  and  exceeds  the  production  of  the 
corresponding  week  of  1917  by  127,895  tons,  or  28.8 
per  cent. 

Continued  Slump  in  Anthracite. 

The  improvement  in  the  anthracite  production  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  of  November  9  was  but  temporary,  the 
output  during  the  week  ended  November  16  de¬ 
creasing  182,000  net  tons,  or  11.5  per  cent.  This 
output  also  fell  below  the  corresponding  week  of 
1917  by  636,000  tons,  or  31.2  per  cent.  The  daily 
average  during  the  week  of  November  16  is  estimated 
at  234,000  tons  as  compared  with  333,000  tons  during 
the  coal  year  of  1917,  which  practically  represents 
the  average  daily  requirements  during  this  year. 

The  total  production  from  April  1  to  date  is 
estimated  at  63,581,000  net  tons,  a  decrease  of  1,- 
340,000  tons,  or  approximately  3  per  cent  compared 
with  the  same  period  of  1917. 


Daily  Sales  Statements. 

Central  Pennsylvania  Association  to  Keep 
Record  of  Prices  and  Tonnage. 

Charles  O’Neill,  general  secretary  of  the  Central 
Pennsylvania  Coal  Producers’  Association,  states 
that  the  demand  for  high-grade  Central  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  coal  is  in  excess  of  the  supply,  as  the  Altoona 
office  of  the  association  is  receiving  daily  inquiries 
for  additional  supplies  of  coal. 

The  association  proposes  to  issue  in  the  near  fu¬ 
ture,  a  request  to  all  coal  operators  in  Central  Penn¬ 
sylvania  to  file  daily  with  the  association  a  copy  of 
all  invoices.  The  association  in  turn  will  issue  daily 
a  summarized  report  of  the  invoices  received,  in¬ 
dicating  thereon  the  tonnage  and  price  received  for 
all  coals  sold,  separated  between  contract  and  non¬ 
contract. 

The  identity  of  the  shipper  and  consignee,  of 
course,  will  not  be  disclosed  in  the  association  state¬ 
ments.  Members  of  the  association  who  file  these 
reports  will  be  entitled  to  receive  the  association 
daily  statements  of  selling  prices  and  tonnage. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  executive  committee 
in  Philadelphia  M.  J.  Bracken,  of  Gallitzin,  was 
elected  to  the  office  of  vice-president,  made  vacant 
by  the  resignation  of  John  Lloyd,  Jr.  The  duties 
of  the  general  secretary  and  the  treasurer  were  com¬ 
bined  under  Charles  O  Neil.  \V.  A.  Jones  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  act  as  Trustee  of  the  District  Representa¬ 
tive  Organization. 


Publicity  and  Reconstruction. 

In  a  world  filled  with  thoughts  of  democracy  and 
individual  rights,  it  may  still  be  worth  while  to  say 
something  about  the  need  of  fostering  business  en¬ 
terprise,  that  will  enable  people  to  earn  the  income 
so  necessary  for  the  payment  of  taxes.  Surely  the 
trade  papers  of  the  country  are  performing  a  com¬ 
mendable  service  in  behalf  of  business  and  corporate 
enterprise;  a  journalistic  effort  well  worthy  of  pat¬ 
ronage  and  support.  Even  the  daily  press  is  be¬ 
coming  more  and  more  inclined  to  voice  the  opin¬ 
ions  of  those  who  flaunt  the  red  flag,  and  every 
movement  which  purports  to  discourage  the  spread 
of  the  Socialistic  plague  should  be  encouraged  and 
supported  by  those  who  appreciate  the  virtues  of 
real  democracy. 

And  what  a  wonderful  part  the  trade  press  will 
play  during  the  period  of  reconstruction  was  well 
brought  out  in  an  address  by  Charles  E.  Estey, 
director  of  the  department  of  publicity,  United  Typo- 
theatae  of  America,  before  the  Poor  Richard  Club  of 
Philadelphia. 

After  laying  stress  upon  the  necessity  of  advertis¬ 
ing  men  and  business  men  reconstructing  themselves 
personally  in  order  to  give  the  most  efficient  per¬ 
sonal  service,  Mr.  Estey  said : 

If  advertising  is  a  power  in  modern  business  or¬ 
ganization,  it  is  destined  to  be  a  far  greater  power 
in  business  reconstruction,  and  especially  in  the  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  merchandise  at  home  and  in  foreign 
lands.  Commercially  speaking,  the  world  war  af¬ 
forded  the  opportunity  for  teaching  the  importance 
of  standardizing  our  methods  of  merchandise  dis¬ 
tribution.” 


Wilson  Turns  Down  Miners. 


Tells  Bituminous  Workers  Dr.  Garfield  Was 
Right  in  Refusing  Wage  Advance. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  November  28. — President  Wil¬ 
son  has  sustained  Dr.  Garfield  in  his  refusal  to 
authorize  an  increase  in  wages  for  the  bituminous 
mine  workers.  This  decision  is  contained  in  the 
following  letter  to  President  Hayes  of  the  U.  M. 
W.  which  has  just  been  made  public: 

“Washington,  D.  C., 
“November  15,  1918. 

“My  dear  Mr.  Hayes  : 

"Were  there  no  other  reason  the  extraordinary 
record  made  by  the  mine  workers  of  the  United 
States  in  mining  coal  during  the  past  eventful  months 
would  lead  me  to  consider  the  appeal  contained  in 
tire  telegram  of  November  1st,  signed  by  you  and 
others  representing  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America. 

“I  have  examined  with  care  the  matter  involved  in 
your  request  and  believe  that  the  course  pursued 
by  Mr.  Garfield  not  only  deals  justly  with  the  bitu¬ 
minous  mine  workers  to-day,  but  that  this  course, 
together  with  the  firm  adherence  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  to  the  arrangement  made  with  me 
last  year,  constitute  a  long  step  in  the  direction  of 
stabilizing  wages. 

“I  am  satisfied  that  only  by  pursuing  this  course 
will  we  escape  the  unfortunate  results  which  other¬ 
wise  and  at  other  times  have  characterized  the 
change  from  war  to  peace,  a  process  which,  un¬ 
regulated,  would  press  with  the  greatest  severity 
upon  labor. 

"By  the  time  peace  is  promulgated  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  application  of  this  principle  will  complete 
the  transition  of  the  nation’s  industries  from  war  to 
peace  with  the  least  possible  disturbance,  suffering 
and  loss. 

“Cordially  and  sincerely  yours, 

“WOODROW  WILSON. 

“Frank  J.  Hayes,  President  United  Mine  Workers 

of  America,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Make  the  Administrator  Collect. 

To  the  Editor : 

Here  is  a  feature  of  Government  control  that 
should  be  remedied  out  of  justice  to  shippers  and 
retail  dealers.  It  sometimes  happens  that  a  car  of 
coal  in  a  railroad  yard,  particularly  one  that  has 
broken  down  and  is  awaiting  repairs,  is  seized  by 
the  local  Fuel  Administrator  and  the  railroad  folks 
are  told  to  give  it  to  a  coal  man,  who  in  olden  times 
was  “XY”  credit. 

After  a  while  he  is  sent  a  bill  by  the  original  con¬ 
signee.  This  usually  takes  about  60  or  90  days,  ow¬ 
ing  to  tracer,  etc.,  being  used  at  first  to  find  the  miss¬ 
ing  car.  Now  if  Mr.  Slow  Pay  takes  his  time,  it 
may  be  several  months  before  any  payment  is  made. 

Surely  there  ought  to  be  some  way  under  Gov¬ 
ernmental  control  that  would  facilitate  such  settle¬ 
ments.  Make  the  Fuel  Administrator  the  collector 
Make  him  collect  before  delivery  just  like  the  rail¬ 
road  freight  agent  does  now. 

If  coal  is  sold  f.  o.  b.  mines,  the  producer  washes 
his  hands  of  all  responsibility  as  soon  as  the  car 
number  is  forwarded.  Then  it  becomes  a  merry 
game  between  the  little  retailer  and  the  big  railroad, 
and,  like  the  ^cartoons  of  Mr.  Doughbag  and  Mr. 
Public,  a  one-sided  boxing  affair  is  pulled  off.  The 
coal  man  has  to  wait,  wait,  wait. 

A  Victim. 


The  by-product  coke  interests,  which  have  been 
so  actively  engaged  on  war  work,  are  anxious  to 
obtain  release  from  the  demands  which  war  condi¬ 
tions  brought  upon  their  shipping  schedules,  so  that 
the  domestic  market  may  be  reconstructed  and  even 
enlarged  over  what  it  has  been  in  normal  times. 
Coke  for  domestic  purposes  has  always  been  a  bul¬ 
wark  for  many  by-product  plants  and  the  makers  are 
anxious  to  see  normal  conditions  restored  as  soon  as 
possible. 
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Bituminous  as  a  Domestic  Fuel  in  East. 

Scarcity  and  High  Price  of  Anthracite  Is  Creating  a  Demand  for  Substitutes  in  Sections 
Where  Soft  Coal  Has  Never  Gained  a  Foothold  for  Household  Use. 


General  Notes. 

We  utilized  four  additional  pages  for  reading  mat¬ 
ter  in  last  week's  issue  and  our  readers  may  rely 
upon  getting  a  full  supply  of  trade  news  at  all  times, 
but  no  particular  enlargement  of  space  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  on  the  part  of  any  publisher  for  a  few  months, 
as  the  War  Industries  Board  will  continue  to  Feb¬ 
ruary  1  at  least,  it  is  stated,  the  present  restrictions 
in  regard  to  use  of  paper  by  periodicals. 

All  storage  restrictions  on  bituminous  coal  have 
been  removed  by  the  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration,  in 
conformity  to  the  action  of  the  W  ar  Industries 
Board  in  cancelling  its  preferential  industries  list. 
Anthracite  is  not  affected.  Every  industry  may  now 
store  as  much  bituminous  as  desired,  as  the  action 
of  the  War  Industries  Board  removes  the  necessity 
for  the  Fuel  Adrpinistration  to  distinguish  between 
different  classes  of  industrial  plants. 

The  Massachusetts  Public  Service  Commission  has 
made  a  demand  upon  the  Railroad  Administration 
for  lower  freight  rates  on  bituminous  coal  shipped 
all-rail  to  New  England.  The  commission  says  that 
the  present  rates  are  clearly  unjust  and  a  grievous 
burden,  and  that  New  England  people  have  been 
trying  for  five  months  without  success  to  obtain  re¬ 
lief,  notwithstanding  the  promise  of  the  Director 
General  that  a  readjustment  of  rates  would  be  made. 

Commenting  on  the  bituminous  situation,  Hale 
Holden,  regional  director  of  railroads  in  the  Middle 
West,  says  that  the  outlook  for  the  coming  Winter  is 
better  than  at  any  time  since  1915 ;  that  the  country 
is  stocked  with  a  greater  supply  of  coal  than  ever 
known  before;  that  the  mines  are  producing  more 
than  ever  before  in  their  history,  and  that  the  Rail¬ 
road  Administration  is  confident  that  there  will  be 
no  lack  of  fuel  through  failure  of  transportation. 

Changes  in  the  bituminous  zoning  rules  have  been 
very  numerous  in  the  past  two  or  three  weeks,  and 
there  are  now  relatively  few  restrictions  on  ship¬ 
ments  to  normal  markets  aside  from  those  which  de¬ 
prive  Chicago  of  its  usual  supply  of  smokeless  and 
other  eastern  coals.  The  situation  is  now  so  nearly 
normal  that  the  Fuel  Administration  has  ceased  to 
regulate  the  distribution  of  soft  coal  to  quite  a  de¬ 
gree,  besides  curtailing  its  activities  in  other  respects, 
but  apparently  it  will  keep  a  tight  rein  on  anthracite 
for  the  rest  of  the  season. 

The  campaign  to  increase  bituminous  production 
has  been  practically  discontinued  in  most  districts 
since  the  war  ended,  as  the  supply  is  now  ample  for 
all  purposes  except,  perhaps,  for  coke  making.  And 
at  most  points  there  is  also  enough  coking  coal.  Ap¬ 
parently  the  Fuel  Administration  realizes  that,  hav¬ 
ing  required  producers  to  observe  a  maximum  price 
when  they  could  have  obtained  more,  about  the  least 
it  can  do  is  to  refrain  from  bringing  about  over¬ 
production,  with  its  accompanying  demoralization.  A 
minimum  price  fixed  by  law  is  generally  considered 
impracticable,  but  if  the  output  is  kept  within  bounds, 
operators  will  be  enabled  to  sell  their  coal  at  a  profit, 
especially  if  the  plans  for  building  up  a  big  export 
trade  mature  successfully. 

Wagon-loaded  coal  has  disappeared  from  the  mar¬ 
ket  to  a  large  extent,  the  owners  of  this  type  of 
mines  confining  their  sales  to  the  local  trade  for  the 
most  part.  On  the  Pennsylvania  and  some  other 
eastern  roads  they  have  been  denied  box  cars  for 
some  time  past,  but  that  is  not  the  principal  reason 
for  them  going  out  of  business,  for  they  can  usually 
get  open-top  cars.  The  long  and  short  of  it  is  that 
they  cannot  operate  profitably  without  the  extra 
haulage  charge  of  75  cents  a  ton,  or  the  greater  part 
of  it,  and  few  buyers  are  willing  to  pay  a  premium 
over  the  regular  Government  price  at  this  time,  es¬ 
pecially  on  coal  which  is  often  of  indifferent  quality. 
There  are  over  150  wagon  operators  on  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railroad  alone,  who  formerly  loaded  about 
175  cars  a  day. 


S.  Davies  Warfield,  president  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Owners  of  Railroad  Securities,  says  that 
the  question  now  at  issue  is  autocracy  and  paternal¬ 
ism,  as  against  Americanism  and  individual  initiative. 


The  shortage  of  anthracite  domestic  sizes,  as  well 
as  their  high  price,  is  causing  many  consumers  to 
look  around  for  a  substitute.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  present  prices  will  be  a  handicap  in  recovering 
business  lost  in  the  West  by  the  enforced  curtail¬ 
ment  of  shipments  this  year,  and  the  same  will  be 
true  to  a  lesser  extent  in  the  borderland  between 
East  and  West,  where  soft  coal  is  always  used  as  a 
domestic  fuel  by  a  portion  of  the  public. 

Even  in  New  England  and  elsewhere  in  northern 
seaboard  territory,  where  bituminous  has  never 
gained  a  foothold  among  domestic  users,  it  may  be 
substituted  for  anthracite  to  some  extent  this  winter. 
In  many  communities  there  are  other  substitutes  to 
be  had,  such  as  wood,  coke  and  cannel  coal,  but  wood 
is  expensive  and  the  supply  of  coke  is  limited.  Bitu¬ 
minous,  however,  is  now  very  plentiful  and  it  usually 
retails  for  at  least  $3  a  ton  less  than  anthracite. 

Whether  this  differential  makes  it  a  more  econom¬ 
ical  fuel  for  household  use  depends  to  quite  an  extent 
on  the  individual  consumer.  If  he  understands  how 
to  burn  soft  coal  and  has  a  type  of  heating  apparatus 
that  is  fairly  well  adapted  for  its  use,  he  can  prob¬ 
ably  save  money  by  using  it  exclusively  or  in  con¬ 
junction  with  anthracite.  Probably  it  will  not  come 
into  very  general  use  this  winter,  but  it  may  find  a 
limited  sale  among  people  who  never  used  it  before. 

May  Try  It  in  New  Hampshire. 

Even  in  New  Hampshire,  where  the  population  is 
rather  conservative  about  trying  out  new  experi¬ 
ments,  the  matter  is  being  discussed.  W.  H.  Diman, 
the  State  Fuel  Conservation  Engineer,  is  sending  out 
a  circular  containing  suggestions  for  burning  soft 
coal  in  house  furnaces. 

Citizens  of  that  State  who  formerly  lived  in  the 
West  and  learned  how  to  burn  it  out  there  have 
bought  a  supply  this  fall  and  are  getting  such  good 
results  that  their  neighbors  are  becoming  interested. 
They  claim  soft  coal  fires  are  easier  to  control  than 
anthracite  and  better  to  use  in  mild'  weather,  espe¬ 
cially  in  hot  air  or  hot  water  heaters.  It  is  also 
being  successfully  burned  in  steam  heaters. 


How  a  Philadelphia  Retailer  Plays  Up  Value 
of  War-Time  Service. 

The  Kunkel  Coal  Co.,  retailers  of  Philadelphia, 
will  not  permit  itself  to  be  lost  in  the  shuffle  simply 
because  coal  is  in  over-demand  and  there  is  no 
trouble  experienced  in  finding  a  place  for  tonnage. 
In  a  recent  announcement  in  the  local  press,  after 
explaining  its  efforts  to  maintain  efficient  service, 
the  company  says : 

“We  are  glad  to  be  in  a  position  to  say  that  the 
Kunkel  organization  has  never  refused  an  order  for 
coal  where  it  had  to  be  carried  in  and  we  have 
carried  it  in.  Likewise  we  have  never  refused  an 
order  from  any  one  within  our  delivery  zone.  And 
on  November  1  there  was  not  a  single  customer  who 
had  placed  an  order  with  us  who  hadn  t  some  coal 
in  his  cellar. 

“Furthermore,  we  can  say  with  confidence  that, 
although  it  may  be  necessary  to  ask  customers  to 
change  sizes  ordered  in  some  cases,  we  will?  deliver 
100  per  cent,  of  all  tonnage  ordered— provided  they 
will  take  it  as  soon  as  we  can  deliver  it.  This  is  said 
in  face  of  the  fact  that  we  have  orders  for  thousands 
of  tons  on  our  books  at  present.” 


A  well-known  retail  firm,  in  advising  its  cus¬ 
tomers  to  sift  their  ashes  carefully,  says  this  is  the 
most  effective  means  of  stretching  the  coal  supply 
and  keeping  down  the  coal  bills.  By  a  careful  use 
of  the  sifter  it  is  estimated  that  anywhere  from  15 
to  40  per  cent  of  the  “ashes”  can  be  salvaged  and 
put  to  work  again.  The  reclaimed  material  is 
especially  useful  in  banking  the  fire  at  night.  The 
best  method  is  said  to  be  to  put  a  thin  layer  of  new 
coal  on  the  fire,  then  a  layer  of  reclaimed  coal,  and 
another  layer  of  new  coal.  If  the  heater  is  properly 
regulated  this  should  produce  a  hot  fire  in  the  morn¬ 
ing. 


In  some  parts  of  the  State  wood  is  about  as  scarce 
and  high  priced  as  anthracite.  In  Keene,  for  in¬ 
stance,  reasonably  dry  hard  wood,  cut  in  four-foot 
lengths,  costs  from  $10  to  $12  a  cord.  And  about  $2 
a  cord  must  be  added  for  labor  in  cutting  it  up  and 
putting  in  the  woodshed.  Such  a  price  is  practically 
prohibitive  to  the  average  citizen. 

Only  White  Oak  and  Hickory  Compare. 

Among  the  woods  grown  in  New  Hampshire,  only 
the  best  hickory  and  white  oak  are  figured  to  have 
the  heating  value  of  a  ton  of  anthracite.  Hard 
maple  has  seven-eighths  the  value  of  a  ton  of  coal 
and  good  birch  and  beech  the  same,  while  grey  birch, 
soft  maple,  poplar,  etc.,  have  not  over  three-fourths 
the  fuel  value  of  coal,  and  chestnut,  spruce,  hemlock 
and  the  like  only  about  half  the  value.  This  shows 
that  the  prices  for  wood  are  practically  prohibitive, 
so  far  as  fuel  values  go. 

In  regard  to  burning  soft  coal  in  heaters  these 
suggestions  are  made  by  Engineer  Diman : 

“Soft  coal  does  not  require  more  draft  than  hard 
coal.  It  is  not  necessary  to  change  the  grates,  al¬ 
though  sometimes  desirable. 

“It  cannot  be  burned  successfully  unless  different 
methods  from  those  used  in  burning  hard  coal  are 
used.  A  soft  coal  fire  can  be  more  quickly  started 
up  in  the  morning  or  after  banking. 

“To  start  a  soft  coal  fire,  clean  grate  and  ash-pan 
and  start  with  wood.  Get  a  good  wood  fire  and  add 
coal  slowly  till  there  is  a  good  fuel  bed  of  burning 
coal.  If  a  great  quantity  of  coal  is  heaped  on,  the 
fire  will  be  smothered. 

“A  soft  coal  fire  can  be  built  on  a  hard  coal  fire  by 
adding  coal  slowly.  When  starting  with  wood  the 
coal  that  sifts  through  may  be  put  on  top  of  the  fire. 

“The  ash  pit  should  be  closed  and  draft  damper 
open  when  putting  on  soft  coal,  which  should  be 
poured  from  the  shovel  and  the  fuel  door  closed  for 
a  minute  or  two  to  allow  the  gases  to  ignite. 

“There  will  be  trouble  with  gas  in  the  house  and 
danger  from  flare-backs  unless  coal  is  added  in 
small  quantities  and  gases  burned.” 


Restrictions  on  Cement,  Brick,  Etc. 

While  the  restrictions  on  the  manufacture  of  ce¬ 
ment,  brick  and  similar  products  have  been  modified, 
they  have  not  been  removed  entirely.  The  percent¬ 
ages  of  curtailment  which  are  continued  in  force 
by  order  of  the  War  Industries  Board  and  the 
Fuel  Administration  are  as  follows : 

Per  Cent. 


Cement  .  12J4 

Face  brick .  25 

Common  brick  .  25 

Paving  brick .  25 

Terra  cotta  .  25 

Roofing  tile . ■' .  25  \ 

Floor  and  wall  tile .  25 

Sanitary  ware  .  25 

Hollow  tile  .  12/4 

Drain  tile  and  sewer  pipe .  12j4 

Stoneware  (except  chemical) .  7{4 


Coal  Exports  to  Mexico. 


Exports  of  bituminous  coal  to  Mexico,  by  months, 
during  1918  and  three  years  previous,  were: 


Month : 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

January  . . 

.  ..  44,128 

23,099 

15,647 

9,361 

February  . 

...  18,916 

24,270 

22,278 

12,967 

March  . . . 

. . .  34,899 

21,191 

26,492 

13,971 

April  . 

. . .  32,966 

.19,765 

16,113 

12,675 

Mav  . 

. . .  30,247 

14,156 

12,484 

14,181 

June  . 

...  22,445 

7,716 

12,328 

13,508 

July  . 

. . .  16,708 

7,165 

5,334 

11,536 

August  . . . 

. . .  18,507 

16,080 

10,389 

13,082 

Total  . . 

...  218,816 

133,642 

121,313 

101,289 

Duquoin, 

Ill.,  is  to 

have  a  $200,000  hospital  in 

memorial  of  the  late  J.  M.  Browning,  an  Illinois  coal 
operator  recently  deceased. 
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New  York  Notes. 

Contributions  by  the  local  coal,  transportation, 
ice  and  wood  interests  to  the  United  War  Work 
fund  amounted  to  approximately  $190,000.  The 
names  of  many  subscribers  were  printed  in  this 
paper  last  week.  Those  reported  since  then  in¬ 
clude:  Maryland  Coal  Co.  of  West  Virginia, 
$1,000;  Simpson  Creek  Coal  Co.,  $1,000;  Mary¬ 
land  Coal  Co.  (of  Maryland),  $500,  and  J.  W. 
Galloway,  personally,  $300. 

The  plans  for  organizing  a  Coal  Exchange,  as 
a  bureau  of  the  Wholesale  Coal  Trade  Associa¬ 
tion  of  New  York,  are  being  matured  as  rapidly 
as  possible  and  Secretary  Allen  expects  to  have 
everything  in  working  order  about  December  10. 
The  local  trade  is  showing  much  interest  in  the 
proposition. 

Under  the  rules  of  the  Fuel  Administration  and 
the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange,  coal  from  pools 
4  and  10  can  now  be  used  for  overseas  bunkering. 
Heretofore  only  coal  from  pools  1,  9  and  71 
could  be  supplied  to  steamers  bound  for  Europe, 
South  America  and  in  fact  all  foreign  destina¬ 
tions.  There  has  recently  been  a  shortage  of 
tonnage  in  those  pools,  and  the  middle  of  this 
week  orders  came  from  Washington  to  put  Nos. 

4  and  10  on  the  permissible  list. 

Unless  the  trouble  is  patched  up  at  the  last 
minute,  a  general  strike  of  tugboat  employes  and 
barge  captains  will  begin  tomorrow,  December  1. 
The  men  have  made  demands  for  higher  wages 
and  other  concessions  which  the  owners  declare 
are  extremely  unreasonable,  and  they  have  de¬ 
cided  to  put  their  foot  down  hard  against  grant¬ 
ing  them  outright  or  submitting  the  matter  to 
arbitration,  which  almost  invariably  results  in 
the  men  getting  part  of  what  they  ask  for. 

A.  D.  Hammann,  of  the  Pattison  &  Bowns  office 
has  retired  from  the  services  of  the  local  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration  to  resume  his  customary  business 
activities. 

The  bunker  coal  requirements  will  soon  be  active 
owing  to  the  Government  having  taken  over  no 
less  than  60  steamers  for  transport  service,  due 
largely  to  the  calling  home  of  certain  foreign  steam¬ 
ers  that  have  been  operating  in  this  line  heretofore. 

Tlie  Coal  &  Iron  National  Bank  has  issued  a  state¬ 


ment  showing  resources  at  close  of  business  Novem¬ 
ber  1,  by  which  it  is  seen  that  total  is  now  $21,368,- 
740.56,  an  increase  of  more  than  $1,500,000  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  statement  of  August  31.  Surplus  and 
profits  now  exceed  $1,000,000. 

The  town  looks  brighter  since  the  lightless  nights 
order  was  definitely  lifted  and  all  restrictions  re¬ 
moved.  We  have  a  better  opportunity  now  to  ap¬ 
preciate  the  beneficial  results  of  the  liberal  use  of 
electricity  for  direct  and  indirect  advertising  pur¬ 
poses. 

Fred  McCann,  president  of  the  E.  M.  Alden  Co., 
Boston,  who  also  has  important  interests  in  this  city, 
is  making  his  New  York  headquarters  at  the  office 
of  the  Martin-Camp  Co.,  where  he  can  be  found 
from  now  on  during  a  portion  of  each  week. 

V  illiam  G.  Beach,  probably  the  oldest  employe  of 
the  Williams  &  Peters  office  in  point  of  service,  died 
on  Saturday  morning  in  the  67th  year  of  his  age. 
Mr.  Beach  had  been  with  the  house  34  years,  first 
as  shipper  and  for  the  last  20  years  as  cashier.'  He 
was  a  cousin  of  Samuel  T.  Peters  and  a  resident  of 
Newark,  N.  J.,  where  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Monday.  Mr.  Beach  was  highly  thought  of  by  his 
many  friends  at  No.  1  Broadway,  and  the  extent  to 
which  his  responsibilities  had  grown  in  recent  years 
has  been  referred  to  by  several. 

The  Bronx  retailers  have  unanimously  decided  to 
take  back  all  their  former  employees  now  returning, 
or  to  return,  from  service  with  the  colors. 

Burns  and  His  Books  Called  to  Washington. ” 
Such  was  the  headline  appearing  in  the  daily  papers. 
It  shows  how  the  culm  investigation  is  broadening, 
and  surely  it  does  not  seem  right  that  the  time  of  a 
busy  man  should  be  devoted  to  traveling  to  and  from 
the  Capital  on  such  a  proposition.  There  are  many 
who  think  that  the  culm  story  should  have  been 
headed  off  and  explained  properly  at  the  outset. 

One  of  the  big  local  jobs,  steel  for  which  is  now 
promised  for  early  fabrication,  involves  the  material 
for  the  Westchester  avenue  extension,  an  elevated 
line  of  the  Lexington  avenue  subway  system  extend¬ 
ing  for  a  distance  of  about  three  miles. 


.  C-  M-  Cobb>  head  of  the  M.  L.  Cobb  Co.,  Boston, 
is  expected  to  return  from  Government  service  in 
about  a  week’s  time. 


Should  Have  Been  Nipped. 

As  will  be  seen  by  reference  in  another  column, 
the  Sophie  Irene  Loeb  matter,  appearing  in  the  New 

ork  Evening  World,  a  few  weeks  ago,  forms  the 
lasis  for  investigation  by  a  Senate  Committee  at 
Washington. 

As  we  anticipated,  the  Loeb  articles,  while  entirely 
unconvincing  to  practical  persons,  were  just  the  sort 
of  stuff  the  public  “eats  up”;  just  the  sort  of  ma¬ 
terial  other  papers  like  to  copy  and  particularly  en¬ 
large  upon.  There  are  many  in  the  trade  who 
thought  that  the  propaganda  should  have  been  nipped 
in  the  bud,  for  while  the  companies  are  large  enough 
to  stand  such  attacks,  without  concern,  the  sort  of 
publicity  referred  to  makes  a  lot  of  trouble  for  the 
retail  dealers,  who  have  to  face  the  music  and  ex¬ 
plain  matters  to  their  indigpant  constituency.  The 
material  also  lends  itself  to  the  purposes  of  official 
investigation,  possessing  a  modicum  of  truth  which 
requires  considerable  explanation  to  set  aside.  It 
would  seem  to  be  the  discreet  thing  to  flag  any  fur¬ 
ther  exploits  of  this  nature,  even  if  they  do  not 
appear  to  be  important  at  first.  Neither  Mrs. 
O  Leary,  her  cow  nor  her  stable  was  important,  but 
it  was  from  such  a  source  that  the  Chicago’  fire 
started,  and  that  is  a  landmark  in  the  history  of 
the  West,  as  we  all  know. 


.  Baltimore  News  Notes. 

Retail  dealers  would  like  some  method  of  pro¬ 
tection  against  consumers  in  times  of  coal  scarcity 
placing  orders  with  more  than  one  dealer,  on  the 
theory  that  if  one  can  not  supply  the  want  an¬ 
other  may.  One  day  last  week  15  retailers  re¬ 
ported  to  the  Fuel  Administration  that  ordered 
coal  had  been  refused  at  the  door.  This,  of 
course,  means  additional  cost  of  upkeep. 

A  case  of  alleged  illegal  price  charging  came  to 
light  here  last  week,  when  a  West  Virginia  mine 
owner  was  brought  to  Baltimore.  Before  the  United 
States  Commissioner  he  was  released  on  his  per¬ 
sonal  promise  to  return  when  wanted  fqr  trial.  In¬ 
cidentally,  he  alleges  in  return  that  his  arrest  was 
unjust  and  caused  by  business  competitors. 

The  directors  of  the  National  Jobbers’  Associa¬ 
tion  will  meet  at  Atlantic  City  next  Tuesday  in 
connection  with  the  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
gathering.  Charles  W.  Hendley  will  attend  from 
this  city. 
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From  the  Dealer’s  Viewpoint. 


Zoning,  Wages,  Expenses  and  Substitutions 
Have  Kept  Him  Busy. 

The  retail  trade  of  the  country  has  passed  through 
a  period  of  distressful  conditions,  from  a  psychologi¬ 
cal  if  not  an  actual  point  of  view,  and  from  the  ton¬ 
nage  statements  that  are  being  made  available  at 
one  place  and  another  in  rapid  succession  it  is  quite 
probable  that,  generally  speaking,  the  country  will 
carry  over  well  during  the  coming  winter.  The  Fuel 
Administration,  while  a  menacing  influence  in  some 
quarters,  served  a  useful  purpose  in  relieving  the 
retail  dealers  of  the  burden  of  responsibility  which 
they  would  have  otherwise  had  to  shoulder  them¬ 
selves  and  with  specific  regulations  laid  down  for 
them  to  follow  the  coal  men  have  moved  along  a 
rather  even  path  so  far  as  distribution  and  the 
portioning  out  process  was  concerned. 

Of  course,  there  have  been  many  other  factors  in 
connection  with  the  handling  of  coal  at  retail  during 
the  past  months  which  have  proven  far  more  dis¬ 
turbing  than  the  equitable  distribution  of  coal  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  plan  set  down  by  the  Fuel  Administrators. 
One  of  these  has  been  the  securing  of  a  just  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  tonnage  that  has  been  arriving  in  their 
district,  and  another  very  material  factor  has  been 
the  constantly  advancing  cost  of  doing  business,  al¬ 
ways  found  to  reach  far  beyond  early  calculations, 
the  office  help  item  itself  being  materially  affected  by 
the  official  call  for  tonnage  reports,  distribution  state¬ 
ments  and  what  not. 

The  wages  of  yard  employees  and  drivers  and,  in 
fact,  all  manner  of  help  employed  in  and  about  the 
retail  yard,  have  advanced  to  a  basis  really  alarming, 
and  when  there  will  be  a  change  in  this  particular 
is  a  question  that  only  the  future  can  solve.  The. 
feeling  has  existed  that  with  the  end  of  the  war 
would  come  an  enormous  laying  off  of  workers  at 
one  plant  and  another,  making  a  plentiful  supply  of 
help  once  again  available  to  the  retail  coal  dealers, 
but  it  is  found  that  the  large  industrial  works  are 
doing  all  within  their  power  to  keep  their  working 
forces  intact  while  the  transformation  is  being  made 
from  the  production  of  war  needs  to  manufacture  of 
normal,  peace-time  requirements. 

No  Surplus  Labor  Yet 

Where  the  plants  have  actually  closed  down  due 
to  cancellation  of  Government  contracts  there  has 
been  a  sufficiently  loud  call  for  men  in  other  quar¬ 
ters  at  high  wages  to  take  up  the  slack,  so  to  speak, 
causing  not  even  a  temporary  ripple  in  the  industrial 
situation.  It  remains  to  be  seen,  of  course,  whether 
the  labor  situation  can  be  h’andled  so  efficiently  as  to 
cause  steady  employment  right  through  the  winter 
season,  but  from  the  present  Outlook  it  seems  quite 
probable  that  retail  coal  dealers  will  find  little  relief 
from  the  present  labor  and  wage  situation  in  the 
immediate  future. 

With  zoning  rules  and  other  regulations  govern¬ 
ing  the  kinds  of  coal  that  have  been  available  in 
various  markets,  particularly  in  the  Middle  West, 
during  past  months,  and  with  the  economic  and  ton¬ 
nage  situation  in  various  quarters  influencing  the 
more  extensive  adoption  of  substitute  fuels,  the  re¬ 
tail  coal  business  in  many  towns  and  cities  has 
already  passed  through  a  transformation,  the  perma¬ 
nent  effects  of  which  it  is  yet  too  early  to  foretell 
with  any  degree  of  certainty;  but  there  is  no  doubt 
but  what  the  usual  methods  of  calculations  used  in 
former  seasons  must  be  relegated  to  the  background 
in  figuring  out  for  the  future  that  most  important 
element  in  the  conduct  of  any  commercial  enterprise, 
“the  cost  of  doing  business.” 

With  the  more  extensive  use  of  gas  for  domestic 
purposes  in  some  places  there  will,  as  a  concomitant 
factor,  be  a  larger  amount  of  coke  tonnage  available 
for  household  use.  At  the  same  time  we  notice  that 
the  by-product  coke  producers  of  the  country,  whose 
capacity  was  so  much  enlarged  under  war-time 
necessities,  are  planning  an  extensive  campaign  by 
which  they  hope  to  “get  back”  into  the  domestic 
fuel  field  to  a  greater  extent  than  ever  before,  and 
with  the  large  volume  of  profitable  by-products  to 
bear  their  share  of  the  cost  of  production  and  the 
small  per  capita  cost  that  large  volume  of  output 
always  affords,  there  is  no  doubt  but  what  the  by- 
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Jobbers  Planning  Great  Educational  Campaign. 

National  Association  to  Engage  Publicity  Man  to  Present  Their  Problems  to  Public — Also 
Planning  to  Establish  a  Thoroughly  Equipped  Traffic  Bureau. 


L.  Romanski,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  National 
Coal  Jobbers’  Association,  has  just  sent  the  follow¬ 
ing  letter  to  all  members  of  that  organization : 

“The  coal  jobbing  industry  is  approaching  a  crisis 
in  its  existence.  The  problem  before  the  country  to¬ 
day  is  one  of  reconstruction.  What  part  the  coal 
jobber  will  play  under  the  new  order  of  things  is  a 
question  that  the  best  minds  in  the  coal  industry  are 
now  trying  to  solve. 

“The  Executive  Committee  met  at  Cleveland  on 
November  7  and  8,  and  for  two  days  deliberated  this 
subject.  It  was  agreed  that  it  is  too  early  to  come 
out  with  a  definite  program ;  but  two  things  seriously 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  committee.  One,  the 
proper  presentation  of  the  coal  jobbing  business  to 
the  American  public.  Second,  the  curtailment 
through  arbitrary  railroad  orders  of  the  established 
methods  of  coal  distribution. 

“President  Dexter  was  authorized,  in  consultation 
with  the  secretary,  to  engage  a  man  to  handle  our 
publicity.  It  was  not  intended  that  this  man  should 
merely  write  stories  about  jobbers  for  newspapers. 

“It  was  the  idea  to  engage  a  writer  of  national 
reputation,  who  could,  from  time  to  time,  present  the 
subject  of  coal  in  all  its  phases,  and  its  importance 
to  the  continued  development  of  our  industries,  a 
man  who  could  go  on  the  lecture  platform,  to  various 
associations  of  commerce,  business  organizations,  and 
other  bodies  of  representative  business  men  and  ex¬ 
plain  the  difficulties  confronting  coal  distribution  and 
production. 

“A  man  combining  these  qualities  is  very  hard  to 
find.  President  Dexter  is  now  devoting  his  time  to 
this  subject.  It  was  felt  that  the  coal  trade,  and  the 
jobbers  in  particular,  should  get  a  hearing  through 
the  use  of  dignified,  conservative  methods  of  pub¬ 
licity. 


“The  other  matter  was  that  of  traffic.  With  the 
conclusion  of  peace,  it  would  seriously  handicap  the 
normal  functions  of  coal  distribution  if  arbitrary 
rules  should  be  enacted  without  regard  for  existing 
customs  of  many  years’  standing.  Conditions  in 
Europe,  where  the  areas  are  very  small  and  con¬ 
gested,  bear  no  comparison  at  all  to  the  expanse  of 
territory  traversed  by  our  carriers,  where  traffic 
conditions  are  wholly  different  from  those  on  the 
other  side. 

“It  is  unfair  and  unjust,  therefore,  to  promulgate 
orders  predicated  on  practices  prevalent  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  To  successfully  protect  our  in¬ 
terests,  it  is  indispensable  to  have  the  highest  traffic 
talent  that  can  be  secured,  with  an  efficient  corps  of 
assistants  to  handle  the  details. 

“President  Dexter  and  the  secretary  have  been 
charged  with  the  task  of  preparing  this  plan,  and 
to  submit  it  to  the  Board  of  Directors  for  their  con¬ 
sideration. 

“A  summary  of  the  activities  of  the  organization 
has  been  ordered  prepared  in  order  that  every  mem¬ 
ber  may  know  what  a  large  amount  of  work  has 
been  done  for  coal  jobbers  and  how  their  interests 
are  being  constantly  safeguarded  by  their  officers. 
Some  of  our  members  imagined  that  the  organization 
was  lapsing  into  coma,  and  because  in  fairness  to 
them  and  the  officers,  such  illusions  should  be  dis¬ 
pelled,  a  compilation  of  the  work  will  be  prepared 
and  sent  out  just  as  soon  as  completed. 

“The  secretary  invites  your  correspondence  on 
every  subject  affecting  the  jobbing  business.  We 
cannot  at  this  end  be  aware  of  the  difficulties  con¬ 
fronting  our  members  in  other  sections,  and  only 
through  the  free  use  of  this  office,  as  well  as  that 
of  our  Commissioner,  Mr.  Ashcom,  at  Washington, 
can  a  closer  relationship  between  our  members  be 
developed.” 


product  coke  makers  of  the  country  will  be  able  to 
offer,  through  the  retail  trade,  a  very  serviceable 
fuel  at  a  price  that  will  prove  attractive,  particu¬ 
larly  as  compared  with  the  increased  values  in  the 
coal  market,  the  causes  for  which  are  only  too  evi¬ 
dent  to  those  connected  with  the  trade. 


Receipts  of  Coal  at  Boston. 

Receipts  of  coal  at  Boston,  Mass.,  by  rail  and 
water  during  October  and  ten  months,  1917  and 
1918,  were  as  follows : 

October.  Ten  Months. 


Water. 

1917. 

1918. 

1917. 

1918. 

Anthracite  . 

.  102,429 

87,318 

1,244,113 

1,017,857 

Bituminous  . 

.  263,959 

414,101 

3,622,736 

4,808,804 

Rail. 

Anthracite  .. 

,  18,502 

29,318 

185,511 

202,062 

Bituminous  . 

.  2,502 

5,513 

114,906 

71,641 

Total. . . . 

,  387,392 

536,250 

5,167,263 

5,100,364 

Below  is  a 

table  of  receipts  of  both  anthracite  and 

bituminous  coal,  in  gross  tons,  at  Boston,  for  period 

November  1, 

1914,  to 

October 

31,  1917,  i 

and  by  it 

will  be  seen 

at  a  glance  the  fluctuations  in  receipts 

by  months : 

Anthracite. 

Bituminous. 

Month. 

1917. 

1918. 

1917. 

1918. 

January  .... 

,  127,440 

64,175 

524,438 

271,528 

February  . . . 

,  76,068 

69,024 

312,174 

351,157 

March  . 

,  182,452 

150,841 

449,632 

511,258 

April  . 

,  144,543 

124,311 

438,042 

440,313 

May  . 

,  43,986 

161,453 

401,090 

621,936 

June  . 

,  154,486 

164,423 

336,436 

465,496 

July  . . 

.  163,281 

167,297 

342,674 

622,026 

August  . 

,  160,320 

154,768 

383,057 

683,407 

September  . , 

.  156,127 

137,148 

309,250 

553,713 

October  . . . . 

.  I2U.931 

1 10,000 

266,461 

419,614 

Total . 

.1,429,734 

1,301,076 

3,737,642 

4,930,348 

Drowning  men  catch  at  straws — a  floating  debt 
is  also  a  poor  life  preserver. 


Diversion  Charge  Discontinued. 

Washington,  Nov.  28. — The  Fuel  Administration 
has  annulled  the  section  of  its  rules  and  regulations 
which  allowed  shippers  to  add  a  handling  charge  of 
15  cents  per  net  to  the  price  of  coal  diverted  by 
order  of  the  Administration.  The  revocation  order 
says : 

“The  United  States  Fuel  Administrator  .  . 
hereby  orders  and  directs  that  the  order  of  said 
Administrator  dated  January  14,  1918,  entitled  ‘Reg¬ 
ulation  established  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  acting  through  the  undersigned  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istrator  relative  to  the  sale,  shipment,  distribution 
and  apportionment  of  coal  and  coke  among  dealers 
and  consumers  and  the  price  to  be  paid  therefqr  in 
case  of  diversion,’  be,  and  the  same  hereby  is,  va¬ 
cated  and  set  aside  as  of  the  effective  date  of  this 
order,  so  far  as  said  order  authorizes  a  handling 
charge  of  15  cents  per  net  ton,  to  cover  costs  of 
rebilling,  collection  and  replacement,  to  be  added 
to  the  price  of  coal  or  coke  diverted  by  the  United 
States  Fuel  Administrator,  or  by  any  person  acting 
under  his  authority.  Except  as  hereinabove  pro¬ 
vided  said  order  shal  remain  in  full  force  and  effect. 

“This  order  to  be  effective  November  21,  1918.” 


Now  that  we  take  account  of  stock  as  new  con¬ 
ditions  develop,  the  trade  will  probably  be  impressed 
by  the  fact  that  scant  production  due  to  lack  of 
adequate  dead  work  and  other  developments  during 
the  busy  times  of  the  recent  past  will  be  a  factor 
in  holding  back  the  output  of  coal  during  1919. 
This  condition  will  be  felt  sooner  in  the  anthracite 
field  than  in  the  bituminous,  but  it  will  have  its  effect 
at  the  soft  coal  mines  as  well  as  in  hard  coal  terri¬ 
tory.  Even  the  ordinary  repair  work  has  fallen  in 
arrears,  while  all  have  been  forcing  tonnage  for¬ 
ward  by  order  of  the  Fuel  Administrator,  and  it  will 
take  no  small  amount  of  time  and  money  to  put  the 
mines  in  condition  to  repeat  the  1918  tonnage  out¬ 
put. 
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A  Glance  at  the  Future.  Anthracite  and  Bituminous  Prices  in  Eastern  Trade. 


Buffalo  Trade  Expects  Bituminous  Prices  to 
Gradually  Seek>  Lower  Levels. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  28. — “It  is,  of  course,  quite 
problematical  as  to  what  coal  will  do  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  in  the  near  future,”  said  a  local  jobber  and  opera¬ 
tor,  when  asked  about  it.  “There  are  very  many 
things  which  will  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Ask  any  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  coal 
trade  what  he  thinks  of  its  future  and  he  will  at 
once  ask  you  what  is  going  to  be  the  future  of  the 
labor  and  car  supply.  Who  can  tell  with  much 
certainty  what  either  will  be?” 

The  coal  man  proceeded  to  say  that  the  present 
slump  was  to  be  expected.  Bituminous  always  went 
down,  or  was  at  least  slow  of  movement,  in  Decem¬ 
ber.  Consumers  want  to  take  inventories  and  they 
want  to  have  as  little  stock  on  hand  as  possible,  so 
they  lie  back  and  use  up  some  of  the  amount  they 
have  on  hand.  This  year  there  are  several  other 
reasons  for  a  slump  now,  and  so  it  has  taken  place 
earlier  than  usual.  It  began  before  it  was  known 
that  the  war  was  so  near  an  end,  and  it  was  in¬ 
creased  as  soon  as  the  armistice  was  signed.  Then 
there  has  begun  a  general  cancelling  of  war  orders 
and  that  will  shut  off  coal  buying  till  the  working 
forces  can  be  shifted  to  something  else. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  a  month  or  so  ago 
many  consumers  had  more  soft  coal  on  hand  than 
they  had  had  at  one  time  before  in  several  years, 
and  some  say  they  still  have  most  of  it.  A  single 
Canadian  concerns,  a  branch  of  a  well-known  iron 
company  with  factories  in  the  States  also,  has  50,000 
tons  of  coal  in  its  yard.  Then  came  the  order  to 
shut  down  and  all  that  could  be  done  is  to  offer  this 
coal  for  sale.  Then  there  are  operators  foolish 
enough  to  load  up  a  lot  of  poor  coal  and  ship  it  this 
way.  They  will  not  repeat  the  venture  right  away, 
though.  It  costs  too  much.  Only  good  coal  will  sell 
now. 

All  these  things  conspire  to  make  the  bituminous 
market. very  dull  now',  but  it  is  not  believed  that 
such  conditions  will  last.  Of  course  there  has  to 
be  a  readjustment  now.  It  is  like  shifting  the  big 
driving  belt  of  a  factory  from  one  set  of  machinery 
to  another.  If  it  is  done  skillfully  the  cessation  of 
operation  will  hardly  be  noticed;  if  not,  there  will 
be  more  or  less  stoppage. 

At  present  there  is  a  large  -force  of  business  men, 
capitalists  and  Government  authorities  engaged  in 
helping  to  make  this  shift.  It  is  agreed  that  there 
is  work  waiting  for  everybody  to  do  who  cares  to 
stay  in  industrial  work.  Likely  the  women  elevator 
operators  and  car  conductors  will  give  up  such  jobs 
before  long,  and  when  they  drop  out  of  munition 
plants  some  of  them  will  stay  at  home.  But  with 
everybody  at  work  there  will  not  be  any  surplus 
of  labor,  for  there  was  a  great  shortage  of  workers 
before  the  war  began. 

A  Case  of  Letting  George  Do  It. 

The  question  among  bituminous  operators,  when 
they  see  prices  likely  to  take  a  lower  level,  is  to 
find  some  way  of  keeping  the  production  down.  It 
is  reported  from  Pittsburgh  that  the  mine  owners 
are  saying  they  have  no  cheap  coal  and  will  shut 
•down  before  they  will  permit  a  big  decline  in  price, 
tyit  it  is  quite  often  the  other  fellow’s  mine  they  look 
to  see  closed.  « 

Taken  altogether,  it  looks  as  though  bituminous 
coal  would  have  to  decline  in  price  considerably  be¬ 
fore  long.  There  have  already  been  reports  of  price 
cutting,  but  that  is  not  much  in  evidence  yet.  A 
factor  in  the  count  is  the  effort  of  the  Government 
to  secure  the  biggest  possible  output,  and  it  has 
certainly  succeeded  far  better  than  was  expected  at 
the  outset.  This  campaign  .will  no  doubt  be  laid 
aside  before  long,  but  the  supply  of  men  may  in¬ 
crease  enough  to  offset  any  let-up  in  individual 
effort. 

It  is  out  of  the  question  to  attempt  to  set  the  time 
when  bituminous  will  go  back  to  the  small-profit 
basis,  but  the  trade  here  does  not  appear  to  doubt 
that  it  will  do  so  just  as  soon  as  conditions  settle 
down  to  regular  production  of  the  old  sort.  Of 


Government  Anthracite  Prices — Company 


White  Ash. 

A 

Red  Ash. 

A. 

Lykens  Valley. 

F.  o.  b.  New  York 
Mines.'  lower  ports. 

Mines. 

F.  o.  b.  New  York 

lower  ports. 

, - * - - - , 

F.  o.  b.  New  York 
Mines.  lower  ports. 

Broken  . 

.  $5.95 

$7.80 

$6.15 

$8.00 

$6.40 

$8.25 

Egg  . 

.  5.85 

7.70 

6.05 

7.90 

6.30 

8.15 

Stove  . 

7.95 

6.30 

8.15 

6.70 

8.55 

Chestnut  . 

.  6.20 

8.05 

6.30 

8.15 

6.70 

8.55 

Pea  . 

.  4.80 

6.55 

4.90 

6.70 

5.15 

6.90 

Buckwheat  . 

.  3.40* 

5.15* 

Rice  . 

4.65-4.85* 

Barley  . 

.  2.40* 

4.15* 

.  ... 

«... 

.... 

''Quotations  represent  prevailing  prices  and  not  Government  maximum,  which  is  50  cents  below  price  of  pea  coal. 

Government  Anthracite  Prices — Individual 

White  Ash.  Red  Ash.  Lykens  Valley. 

' - - — - — - \  t - * - ■,  „ - —A. _ _ 


F. 

0.  b.  New  York 

F.  0.  b.  New  York 

t - - - 

Mines. 

lower  ports. 

Mines. 

lower  ports. 

Mines. 

lower  ports. 

Broken  . 

.  $6.70 

$8.55 

$6.90 

$8.75 

$7.15 

$9.00 

Egg  . 

.  6.60 

8.45 

6.80 

8.65 

7.05 

8.90 

Stove  . 

.  6.85 

8.70 

7.05 

8.95 

7.45 

9.30 

Chestnut  . 

.  6.95 

8.80 

7.05 

8.95 

7.45 

9.30 

Pea  . 

.  5.55 

7.30 

5.65 

7.40 

5.90 

7.65 

Buckwheat  .... 

.  4.15* 

5.90* 

Rice . 

.  3.35* 

5.10* 

Barley . 

.  2:00-2.35* 

3.75-4.10* 

•  •  .  • 

.... 

"Quotations  represent  prevailing  prices  and  not  Government  maximum,  which  is  50  cents  below  price  of  pea  coal. 


Government  Bituminous  Prices — New  York  Market 


Producing  Regions. 

Clearfield,  Cambria,  Somerset,  Huntingdon,  Indiana,  etc 

Georges  Creek,  Upper  Potomac,  etc . 

Pittsburgh,  Westmoreland,  Connellsville,  etc . 

Fairmont-Clarksburg  district . 


F.  o.  b.  Mines. 

—  A _ 


Screened. 

Mine-run. 

(gross) 

(gross) 

(gross) 

$3.30 

$3.30 

$3.30 

3.36 

3.08 

2.80 

2.91 

2.63 

2.63 

3.08 

2.80 

2.52 

Producing  Regions. 

Clearfield,  Cambria,  Somerset,  Huntingdon,  Indiana, etc. 

Georges  Creek,  Upper  Potomac,  etc . 

Westmoreland,  Connellsville,  etc . 

Fairmont,  Clarksburg,  etc . 


F.  o.  b.  New  York  Harbor  Piers. 


- - - - ^ — - - 

Screened.  Mine-run.  Slack, 

(gross)  (gross)  (gross') 

$5.45  $5.45  $5.45 

5-51  5.23  4.95 

5.31  5.03  5.03 

5-48  5.20  4.92 


Pittsburgh  &  Allegheny  Speeding  Up. 


course  there  is  Samuel  Gompers  already  protesting 
that  the  wages  of  the  men  must  be  kept  up,  but  that 
is  a  somewhat  different  question.  Prices  may  be  high 
compared  with  normal  and  the  margin  of  profit 
small.  Apprehension  is  caused  by  the  prospect  of  a 
surplus  supply,  and  that  is  pretty  certain  to  even¬ 
tuate  before  long.  The  days  of  stringency  are  gone, 
unless  miners  or  cars  fail. 

As  to  the  anthracite  problem,  coal  men  agree  that 
there  is  enough  of  it  for  actual  needs,  and  as  soon 
as  the  demand  drops  again  to  former  proportions 
the  supply  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  it.  It  will 
surprise  everybody  if  the  supply  is  not  adequate  be¬ 
fore  the  end  of  winter.  Of  course  the  successive 
advance  of  prices  is  becoming  serious  to  many  small 
consumers.  Chestnut  coal  is  now  $10.50  per  net  ton 
laid  down  at  the  curb,  with  at  least  50  cents  more 
for  putting  in.  The  workingman  is  getting  big  wages 
now  and  he  can  pay  these  prices,  but  let  anything 
come  up  to  reduce  his  earnings  seriously  and  there 
will  be  a  big  turning  to  soft  coal  here,  just  as  there 
is  already  in  many  other  parts  of  the  country  that 
once  used  anthracite. 


G.  W.  Colson,  general  manager  of  the  Pittsburgh 
&  Allegheny  Coal  Co.,  with  mine  office  at  Kittanning, 
Pa.,  and  headquarters  at  51  Chambers  street,  New 
York,  visited  the  consuming  trade  at  Philadelphia, 
New  \  ork  and  other  eastern  points  during  the  early 
part  of  the  week.  The  company  is  now  engaged  in 
developing  its  three  operations  at  Kelly’s  Station, 
Philipston  and  Dysart,  Pa.,  all  on  the  line  of  the 
Pennsylvania  RR„  the  latter  producing  a  high 
grade  smithing  coal. 

The  Dysart  operation  is  being  electrically  equipped 
and  in  about  three  months  will  have  a  daily  capacity 
of  1,000  tons,  though  a  fair  tonnage  is  being  turned 
out  at  the  present  time.  At  Philipston  a  new  open¬ 
ing  is  being  made,  which  is  expected  to  produce  500 
tons  daily  inside  of  from  30  to  40  days,  while  at 
Kellys  Station,  where  the  Lower  Freeport  seam, 
which  runs  four  to  five  feet  at  this  point,  is  being 
tapped,  it  is  expected  that  the  output  will  soon 
amount  to  400  tons  per  day,  of  high  grade  steam  and 
domestic  coal. 


Mr.  McAdoo  resigns,  but  for  months  to  come  his 
fame  is  secured,  with  the  legend  “United  States 
Railroad  Administration,  W.  G.  McAdoo,  Director 
General  of  Railroads,”  appearing  on  some  ' millions 
(or  is  it  billions?)  of  railroad  tickets,  railroad  time¬ 
tables  and  other  so-called  literature  of  the  rails,  not 
overlooking  the  request  for  suggestions  and  com¬ 
plaints  posted  in  all  passenger  cars  and  railroad  sta¬ 
tions. 


It  doesn’t  pay  to  do  today  the  things  you  have  to 
undo  tomorrow. 


The  Fuel  Administration,  under  date  of  Novem¬ 
ber  21,  cancelled  its  orders  of  June  12  and  13, 
respectively,  giving  to  the  Fuel  Administrators 
of  New  England  and  of  Maryland  authority  to 
distribute  through  jobbers  “all  coal  requisitioned 
for  or  consigned  or  diverted  to  and  received  by 
him,  under  the  provisions  of  any  orders  of  the 
United  States  Fuel  Administration,’’  allowing  the 
distributors  a  commission  of  15  cents  a  ton  on 
this  business. 


The  tactful  man  should  always  be  intact. 
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Buffalo  Trade  Notes. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  will  now  reconsign 
coal  cars  about  as  formerly  and  other  roads  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  follow,  for  cars  are  quite  plenty  now. 

As  the  cold  days  appear  the  anthracite  consumers 
besiege  the  County  Fuel  Administrator’s  office  beg¬ 
ging  for  coal.  A  line-up  of  twenty  or  so  was  ob¬ 
served  one  day  this  week. 

The  Chicago  Bridge  &  Iron  Co.  has  asked  permis¬ 
sion  to  set  up  a  shipyard  at  Fort  Erie,  opposite  Buf¬ 
falo,  for  the  purpose  of  building  coal  barges  for  the 
Government. 

It  appears  that  the  Ohio  coal  mines  were  not  so 
badly  crippled  by  the  influenza  as  was  the  case  in 
the  Pennsylvania  districts,  which  accounts  for  so 
much  No.  8  being  offered  this  way. 

The  visitors  to  the  coal  trade  from  Canada  are 
much  fewer  than  they  used  to  be.  Buffalo  dealers 
give  two  reasons  for  the  falling  off.  No  coal  is  to 
be  obtained  by  that  method  and  the  railroad  fares 
are  much  higher  than  they  were. 

The  anthracite  shippers  are  still  in  the  lake  trade, 
though  some  of  them  have  only  a  cargo  or  two  to  go 
yet.  Some  of  them  got  behind  on  their  allotments 
and  are  continuing  to  take  tonnage.  They  will  ship 
as  long  as  tonnage  can  be  obtained. 

President  W.  D.  Ward  of  H.  K.  Wick  &  Co.,  re¬ 
ports  that  his  idle  mine  is  running  again,  but  the  out¬ 
put  is  small.  The  men  are  at  work  again  pretty  gen¬ 
erally,  but  they  have  had  a  hard  time  with  influenza, 
and  he  does  not  wonder  that  they  cannot  do  much 
yet. 

F.  J.  Durdan  will  close  his  Government  office  at 
the  end  of  November.  He  has  done  good  service  in 
getting  producer  and  munition-plant  operator  to¬ 
gether,  but  coal  is  easy  to  get  now.  The  soldier 
members  of  the  office,  Capt.  R.  G.  Pauli  and  Lieut. 
C.  E.  Beatty,  are  awaiting  discharge.  Lieut.  Beatty 
was  connected  with  the  National  Fuel  Co.,  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  and  will  return  to  it. 


Retail  Prices  at  Newark. 

Below  are  the  retail  prices  on  anthracite  prevail- 


ing  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  in 

ton  and  half-ton  lots : 

Ton 

J4  Ton 

Broken  . 

.  $9.60 

$5.00 

.  9.50 

5.00 

. 

Stove  . 

.  9.75 

5.00 

Nut  . 

.  9.75 

5.00 

.  8.25 

4.50 

The  above  prices  are 

sidewalk  or  chute 

delivery 

for  line  companies’  coal. 


The  D.,  L.  &  W.  mining  department  has  estab¬ 
lished  an  experimental  station  near  Nanticoke,  Pa., 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  if  it  is  possible  to 
utilize  mine  gas  commercially,  particularly  the  gas 
known  as  methane,  which  is  discharged  into  the  air 
in  vast  quantities  by  the  ventilating  systems.  Some 
engineers  and  scientists  believe'ffhat  this  gas  could 
be  recovered  and  used  for  illuminating  or  power 
purposes,  as  is  done  with  the  gas  from  by-product 
coke  ovens.  The  Lackawanna  will  now  undertake  to 
prove  if  this  theory  is  well  founded. 

Good  intentions  must  be  hot  stuff,  considering 
what  is  paved  with  them. 


Photograph  page  656  shows  the  staff  of  the 
United  States  Fuel  Administration  assembled  on  the 
steps  of  the  Treasury'  Building  in  Washington.  It 
is  interesting  chiefly  as  showing  the  extent  of  the 
personnel,  for  so  numerous  are  the  figures  in  the 
picture  that  even  under  a  glass  it  is  not  easy  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  faces  in  the  original.  This  conveys  an  inti¬ 
mation,  at  least,  that  the  coal  business  is  a  large 
enterprise  to  require  such  a  force  of  regulators. 


One  half  the  world  doesn’t  know  how  the  other 
half  bluffs. 


I 

ANTHRACITE  COAL 

FOR  SALE 

I  am  offering  for  sale  for  immediate  ship¬ 
ment  and  will  enter  into  a  contract  with  any¬ 
one  who  can  use  Anthracite  BIRDSEYE, 
BARLEY,  RICE,  No.  i  BUCKWHEAT, 
and  FRESH  MINED  SCREENINGS  in 
two  grades.  One  grade  Screenings  consist  of 
2,  3,  4,  and  i  grade  of  Screenings  consist  of 
No.  i,  2,  3  and  4.  The  quality  is  of  the  high¬ 
est  grade  and  at  a  low  price,  also  Prepared 
Coal  and  Cambria  County  Bituminous  Coal. 
A  trial  order  will  convince  you  that  it  will  pay 
vou  to  deal  with  me. 

B.  H.  GOLDBERG 

233-234-235  Connell  Bldg. 

Scranton,  Penna. 


FOUNDED  1835 

HEILNER  &  SON 

ANTHRACITE  — COAL  —  BITUMINOUS 


Telephone,  Bowling  Green  7715.  Rooms  117-119,  No.  1  Broadway,  New  York 

Eastern  Representative,  E.  L.  HAYNER,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


John  D.  Schoonmaker,  President  Arthur  Conners,  Sec’y  and  Treasurer  E.  Salisbury,  Marin.  Supervisor 

Schoonmaker-Conners  Company,  Inc 

GENERAL  FREIGHTING 

Scows,  Coal  Barges,  Covered  and  Derrick-Lighters 

FOR  FREIGHT  OR  CHARTER 

SHIPYARD— KINGSTON,  N.  Y.  Trffi°SSi‘  Whitehall  Building,  17  Battery  Place,  New  York 


Railroads  to  Come  First,  with  100  Per  Cent 
Tonnage  Promised  Domestic  Users — 

Others  to  Trail  Behind. 

The  Federal  Fuel  Administration  has  been  devot¬ 
ing  more  than  a  modicum  of  its  time  to  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  district  during  the  present  week  and  the  final 
days  of  last  week,  with  the  result  that  conditions  are 
absolutely  “at  sixes  and  sevens,”  and  no  one  knows 
just  where  he  is  at.  Charges  that  the  local  Fuel 
Administration  had  diverted  coal  from  public  utili¬ 
ties  to  railroads  have  been  made  and  denied.  Orders 
stopping  shipments  of  coal  to  industries  have  been 
issued,  and  there  is  confusion  over  the  whole  affair. 

Saturday  last  J.  D.  A.  Morrow,  general  manager 
of  distribution;  A.  W.  Calloway,  director  of  bitumi¬ 
nous  distribution;  Walter  A.  Marsh,  manager  of 
railroad  distribution;  H.  K.  Stauffer,  field  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  distribution  division,  all  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  R.  W.  Gardiner,  production  manager  of 
the  Pittsburgh  District,  and  J.  T.  Miller,  first  assist¬ 
ant  to  Fuel  Administrator  D.  W.  Kuhn,  held  a 
conference  in  the  offices  of  the  local  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration,  at  which  the  whole  situation  was  gone  over. 

The  result  was  that  all  coal  shipments  to  the  lakes 
were  ordered  stopped.  A  pledge  was  given  that  100 
per  cent,  deliveries  will  be  made  to  domestic  con¬ 
sumers  in  the  district.  A  system  was  devised  for 
emergency  shipments  of  coal  to  Pittsburgh  house¬ 
holders. 

No  More  Coal  for  Lakes. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting  Mr.  Calloway 
and  Mr.  Gardiner  issued  a  statement  absolutely  guar¬ 
anteeing  to  Pittsburgh  consumers  all  the  coal  they 
need.  “And  that  means  ‘all,’  no  matter  what  the 
amount,  said  Mr.  Gardiner.  “There  were  two  para¬ 
mount  conclusions  at  today’s  meeting,”  he  continued. 
“First  we  decided  to  issue  a  positive  order  to  all 
operators  that  no  further  shipments  are  to  be  made 
to  the  lakes  without  my  express  permission.  That 
order  has  been  issued.  It  puts  a  stop  to  the  ship¬ 
ments  of  coal  that  have  been  continuing  through  the 
open  weather.  Those  shipments  amounted  to  350,000 
tons  a  week  during  the  summer,  but  they  dropped  off 
to  200,000  tons  more  recently,  and  last  week  they 
totaled  150,000  tons.  This  150,000  tons  will  be  di¬ 
verted  to  domestic  consumers. 

“Secondly,  we  decided  that  to  secure  their  coal 
domestic  consumers  must  apply  to  their  regular 
sources  of  supply,  and  that,  in  the  event  they  are 
unable  to  secure  the  fuel  in  that  manner,  they  must 
apply  at  once  to  Administrator  Kuhn.  Mr.  Kuhn 
will  make  a  requisition  upon  the  production  division, 
and  I  will  have  that  coal  shipped  within  24  hours 
after  the  order  is  received  from  Mr.  Kuhn. 

The  demands  for  railroad  fuel,  of  course,  are 
being  cared  for,  and  will  be  cared  for,  although  they 
constitute  a  very  heavy  drain  upon  the  Pittsburgh 
district.  But  the  railroads  must  be  served,  for  with¬ 
out  the  railroads  we  cannot  make  deliveries  to  any¬ 
body.  Therefore,  the  railroads  must  continue  to  be 
the  preferred  class.  But  they  alone  are  to  take 
precedence  over  the  domestic  trade.” 

An  order  from  Washington  directed  that  in  the 
Pittsburgh  district  until  further  notice  no  coal  shall 
be  shipped  to  any  firm  or  person  except  railroads, 
gas  producing  plants,  by-product  plants  and  dealers 
for  retail  sale.  This  order  was  issued  previous  to 
the  conference  noted  above.  It  deprives  hundreds  of 
industries  of  further  fuel  supplies  in  the  territory 
bounded  by  the  Ohio  River,  the  Pennsylvania  State 
line,  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Pittsburgh  coal  seam 
and  the  northern  Allegheny  County  line.  The  influ¬ 
enza  epidemic  is  given  as  the  cause  of  the  order. 
Until  production  mounts  Mr.  Gardiner,  who  is 
charged  with  enforcing  the  order;  will  not  make  ship¬ 
ments  to  any  industries  other  than  the  preferred 
classes  mentioned. 

Gardiner  Answers  Allegations. 

Following  this  order  and  the  conference  and  its 
result,  C.  S.  Cook,  general  manager  of  the  Duquesne 
Light  Co.,  the  largest  public  utilities  power  produc¬ 


ing  firm  in  the  district,  made  a  charge  that  Fuel 
Distributor  Gardiner  had  diverted  coal  consigned  to 
the  power  plant  to  the  lakes,  and  that  Mr.  Gardiner 
was  responsible  for  the  light  company  not  getting 
its  full  supply  of  fuel.  Mr.  Gardiner  came  right 
back  with  a  statement  in  which  he  said : 

There  was  no  coal  ordered  by  me  diverted  from 
the  Duquesne  Light  Co.  to  the  lakes.  There  was 
coal  which  was  supposed  to  move  to  the  Duqueane 
Light  Co  after  the  close  of  the  lake  season,  but 
which  was  diverted  to  the  railroads,  the  reason 
being  that  the  mining  company  in  question  was 
short  on  its  railroad  obligations 

1  he  company  in  question  had  lake  obligations 
unfilled  as  well  as  a  contract  with  the  Duquesne 
Light  Co.,  and  it  elected  to  fill  its  lake  obligations 
before  beginning  shipments  to  the  light  company.  I 
am  advised  now  that  the  company  is  shipping  its 
coal  on  the  contract  with  the  light  company. 

‘The  statement  that  the  output  of  another  mine 
was  offered  to  the  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  and  that  I 
would  not  allow  them  to  take  it  is  not  true.  The 
coal  offered  to  the  Pennsylvania  ih  lieu  of  the  coal 
shipped  to  the  railroad  on  my  order  was  coming 
from  another  district  and  the  railroad  refused  to 
accept  the  substitution.” 

On  top  of  all  these  things  another  meeting  was 
held  at  which  Mr.  Gardiner,  Mr.  Marsh,  Mr.  Stauf¬ 
fer,  F.  B.  Reimann,  district  representative  at  Butler, 
and  G.  H.  Francis,  district  representative  at  Greens- 
burgh,  were  present  and  plans  by  which  railroad 
orders  for  coal  will  be  distributed  by  the  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration  to  the  coal  companies  whom  the  Fuel 
Administration  knows  to  be  in  the  best  position  to 
handle  them  were  drawn  up  and  adopted. 


Western  New  York  Dealers  to  Meet. 

A  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  New  York  State 
Coal  Merchants  Association  in  what  is  known  as 
Group  4,  embracing  16  counties  in  the  western  part 
of  the  State,  together  with  County  and  local  ad¬ 
ministrators,  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Rochester, 
Rochester,  on  December  4,  to  discuss  current  trade 
affairs. 

1  his  will  be  the  first  of  the  three  group  meetings 
which  were  authorized  by  the  association  at  the 
Saratoga  convention,  and  it  is  expected  that  there 
will  be  a  large  attendance  because  of  the  relatively 
short  travel  necessary,  an  important  feature  in  con¬ 
nection  with  state  conventions. 

There  will  be  three  separate  sessions,  one  in  the 
morning,  one  in  the  afternoon  and  one  in  the  even¬ 
ing.  There  will  be  a  meeting  of  the  administration 
officials  in  the  morning,  while  there  will  be  a  num¬ 
ber  of  speakers  at  the  evening  session,  among  them 
Hon.  Samuel  B.  Crowell  and  Arthur  F.  Rice.  There 
are  about  800  members  in  the  district  known  as 
Group  4. 


Welsh  Business  Not  for  State  Control. 

J.  C.  Gould,  head  of  the  firm  of  J.  C.  Gould  & 
Co.,  Welsh  shipowners,  who  has  succeeded  the  late 
Viscount  Rhondda,  principal  of  the  Cardiff  coal  com¬ 
bine,  as  president  of  the  Cardiff  Business  Club,  re¬ 
cently  addressed  the  members  thereof  on  “The  Bus¬ 
iness  Man  and  Reconstruction  After  the  War.” 


He  said  the  first  thing  they  had  to  consider  was 
state  control,  as  reorganization  and  reconstruction 
necessarily  depended  upon  whether  state  control 
was  going  to  be  permanent,  or  something  inflicted 
upon  them  due  to  emergency.  Personally,  the 
speaker  depreciated  any  system  of  state  control. 
Mr!  .<^ould  then  deak  with  the  question  of  banking 
facilities,  and  expressed  himself  as  in  favor  of  bank 
amalgamations.  He  said  they  would  no  longer  tol¬ 
erate  German  branch  banks  in  Britain  with  their 
espionage  systems,  by  which  Germany  secured  a 
large  amount  of  British  trade.  As  regards  relations 
between  capital  and  labor,  they  must  have  co-ordina¬ 
tion,  understanding,  and  confidence,  and  he  did  not 
believe  any  business  man  should  exclude  his  em¬ 
ployes  from  the  benefit  of  a  proportional  distribution 
of  profits. 


Western  Pennsylvania  Notes. 

Edwin  L.  Wade,  traffic  manager  of  the  Carnegie 
Coal  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  died  on  November  21,  at  the 
age  of  26,  after  being  ill  for  six  days  with  influenza. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife  and  two  children,  and 
his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Wade  of  Wheel¬ 
ing,  W.  Va.  Mr.  Wade  was  well  known  in  trade 
circles  and  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  all  those  who 
came  in  contact  with  him. 

It  is  rumored  that  the  United  States  Steel  Cor¬ 
poration  is  seeking  to  obtain  control  of  the  vast 
coal  acreage  owned  by  the  Pittsburgh  Terminal 
Railroad  &  Coal  Company,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  8c  W  est  \  irginia  Railway  Co.,  in  Allegheny 
and  Washington  counties,  Pennsylvania.  Recent 
accumulation  of  Pittsburgh  &  West  Virginia  common 
by  one  of  the  large  banks  identified  with  the  Steel 
Corporation  appears  to  be  the  basis  of  the  report. 

Spanish  influenza  in  Fayette  County  has  cost  be¬ 
tween  600  and  700  lives,  and  a  loss  of  at  least 
$1,000,000  to  the  coal  and  coke  operators  of  the  Con- 
nellsville  region,  according  to  figures  announced  by 
coke  makers.  What  the  aggregate  loss  in  lives 
and  money  will  be  before  the  epidemic  is  wiped  out 
is  a  matter  for  speculation.  At  present  there  are 
more  than  5,000  cases  in  Fayette  County,  with  the 
death  rate  increasing,  and  the  new  cases  practically 
at  a  standstill.  Many  hundreds  of  men,  some  just 
stricken  with  the  disease  and  others  convalescent, 
have  failed  to  return  to  work  in  the  mines  and  coke 
yards.  There  have  been  several  instances  where 
•  mines  have  been  forced  to  close  owing  to  lack  of 
men. 

R.  W.  Gardiner,  manager  of  production  in  the 
Pittsburgh  district,  has  sent  the  following  notice  to 
all  producers :  “Until  conditions  improve  in  this 
district,  domestic  consumers,  by-product  plants,  gas- 
producing  plants  and  railroad  fuel  requirements  are 
to  receive  preference  over  all  other  classes  of  con¬ 
sumers.  At  the  present  time  production  has  fallen 
off  in  this  district  to  such  an  extent  that  the  four 
classes  named  will  consume  practically  all  of  our 
available  coal.  You  are  required  to  communicate 
with  this  office  before  shipping  to  any  other  class 
of  consumers.” 

During  the  past  week  the  railroad  companies 
notified  the  coal  operators  that  cars  with  a  capacity 
of  from  30  to  40  tons  would  be  taken  out  of  com¬ 
mission  and  that  cars  carrying  from  60  to  70  tons 
only  would  be  used  in  transporting  coal.  It  is  prob¬ 
able  that  the  smaller  sized  cars  will  be  scrapped,  as 
it  is  more  profitable  to  use  the  larger  cars. 

Plans  are  being  perfected  by  the  Crucible  Steel 
Co.  for  the  immediate  construction  of  a  large  battery 
of  coke  ovens  at  the  big  steel  plant  at  Midland,  Pa. 
Much  preliminary  work  has  been  completed. 

The  Big  Sandy  Coal  Company  has  been  organized 
at  Youngstown,  Ohio,  with  a  capital  of  $100,000. 
The  company  proposes  to  develop  about  three 
thousand  acres  of  coal  land  in  Wharton  township, 
Fayette  County,  Pennsylvania.  The  officers  of  the 
company  are:  President,  Abraham  Sauer;  vice-pres¬ 
ident,  John  W.  Rogers;  treasurer,  C.  O.  Brown; 
secretary,  .R.  J.  M.  Nicholson.  The  directors  are 
Hernan  Duessing,  E.  E.  Chapel,  George  A.  Jones, 
Charles  Yarmy,  Isaac  Hartzell,  H.  L.  Beers,  W.  P. 
Barnum,  B.  G.  Mossman,  Fred  O.  Brown,  Judge  J. 

C.  Ewing  and  A.  P.  Lucas. 

J.  F.  Flood,  secretary  of  the  Retail  Coal  Dealers’ 
Association  of  Greater  Pittsburgh,  states,  that  80 
per  cent  of  the  domestic  consumers  in  Allegheny 
County  who  store  their  supplies  of  winter  coal  have 
those  supplies  in  their  cellars.  Mr.  Flood  stated  that 
consumers  are  purchasing  the  best  coal  they  can  get, 
whereas  last  year  they  were  glad  to  get  any  coal 
that  would  burn.  This  is  true  especially  of  the  rail¬ 
roads,  he  said.  Since  the  Government  has  control 
of  the  railroads  and  is  paying  high  prices  for  fuel, 
the  railroads  are  demanding  the  best  obtainable  for 
steam  purposes  and  are  getting  it. 


Swayne  &  Co.,  Pennsylvania  Building,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.,  are  the  holders  of  United  States  Fuel 
Administration  license  No.  1. 
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THE  COMING  OF  VICTORY 

has  allowed  the  Government  to  lessen  requisitions  upon  us  for 

SOLVAY  COKE 

“The  Fuel  Without  a  Fault” 

This  permits  the  reconstruction  of  the  household  trade  which  in  the  interest 
of  National  welfare  had  to  be  practically  abandoned  during  the  past  two 
seasons. 

Make  your  plans  now  to 

MERCHANDISE 

Solvay  Coke  if  you  are  located  in  a  town  reached  by  present  ovens  and  an 
agency  is  open.  ( 

Write  for  Detailed  Information 

BY-PRODUCTS  COKE  CORPORATION 

I 

PICKANDS,  BROWN  &  CO.  SEMET-SOIVAY  CO. 

SALES  AGENTS,  CBICAGO  DETROIT,  MICH. 
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W£st  Virginia  Notes. 

Many  new  houses  have  been  erected  by  the  Himler 
Coal  Co.  at  its  plant  at  Himler  for  the  accommoda- 
tion  of  miners,  other  improvements  also  having  been 
made. 

Many  new  miners’  houses  have  been  erected  by  the 
Superior  Thacker  Coal  Co.  at  its  plant  near  Will¬ 
iamson,  in  connection  with  improvements  made  and 
to  be  made. 

The  Kanawha  Coal  Shippers’  Association  will 
hereafter  have  its  offices  on  the  fourth  floor  of  the 
Kanawha  Valley  Bank  Building,  Charleston,  instead 
of  the  second  floor. 

Further  development  at  the  seat  of  its  present 
operation  at  Blocton  has  been  undertaken  by  the 
Naugatuck  Coal  Co.,  which  has  opened  up  another 
mine  in  the  top  seam. 

Thirty-two  deaths  followed  accidents  in  West 
Virginia  mines  in  the  month  of  October.  As  in 
other  months  the  greatest  number  of  such  fatalities 
were  caused  by  cave-ins. 

A  power  plant  and  machinery  constitutes  a  part 
of  the  betterments  at  the  Peytona  plant  of  the 
Laurel  Branch  Coal  Co.  on  Coal  River.  The  com¬ 
pany  has  also  purchased  mining  machines. 

Further  development  of  Harrison  County  coal 
land  is  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Barbe  Coal  Co.,  a 
new  concern  with  main  offices  at  Morgantown. 
W.  D.  Reed  and  others  organized  the  company. 

Barbour  County  will  be  the  seat  of  operations  of 
the  Row  Coal  Co.,  who  will  open  a  mine  or  mines 
near  Junior.  The  incorporators  of  the  company  are : 
W.  A.,  W.  J.,  G.  F.  and  L.  H.  Row,  all  of  Junior. 

Geo.  C.  McIntosh  of  Huntington,  who  has  just 
been  appointed  publicity  agent  for  the  Solvay  Col¬ 
lieries  Co.  at  Huntington,  has  been  connected  with 
the  United  States  Fuel  Administration  for  the  last 
year  in  a  similar  capacity. 

Additional  buildings  and  machinery  wjll  enable 
the  Winifrede  Thacker  Coal  Co.,  operating  in  the 
Thacker  field  near  Williamson,  to  increase  its  ca¬ 
pacity,  the  company  having  erected  a  power-house, 
not  to  speak  of  numerous  dwellings. 

R.  D.  Lawson  of  Fairmont  having  resigned  as 
District  Representative  of  the  U.  S.  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration  at  Fairmont,  R.  B.  Isner,  one  of  the  best 
known  coal  men  in  Northern  West  Virginia,  whose 
home  is  at  Elkins,  has  been  named  to  succeed  him, 
the  appointment  becoming  effective  December  1. 
The  new  District  Representative  is  the  general  sales 
manager  of  the  West  Virginia  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  and 
is  well  known  in  both  eastern  and  western  coal 
markets. 

^  Found  guilty  at  the  June  term  of  the  District 
Court  for  Southern  West  Virginia,  on  two  counts, 
of  discrimination  in  the  distribution  of  cars,  I.  K. 
Dye,  former  general  manager  of  the  Coal  &  Coke 
Railway,  has  been  sentenced  by  Judge  B.  F.  Keller 
to  serve  six  months  in  the  Braxton  County  jail  and 
to  pay  a  fine  of  $1,000.  Sentence  was  pronounced  by 
Judge  Keller  after  overruling  a  motion  to  set  aside 
the  v  erdict.  An  appeal  will  be  made  by  Dye  to  the 
U.  S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  at  Richmond. 


Coal  Company’s  Aid  Acknowledged. 

^  The  Philadelphia  office  of  the  Greensburg  Coal  & 
Coke  Co.  has  received  the  following  letter  from  Cap¬ 
tain  John  W.  Codd,  attached  to  the  headquarters  of 
the  Eastern  Department,  U.  S.  A.,  Governor’s  Island, 
N.  Y. : 

“The  Commanding  General  directs  me  to  express 
his  deep  appreciation  of  your  hearty  co-operation 
in  the  recent  campaign  to  secure  candidates  for  the 
Infantry  Central  Officers’  Training  School,  at  Camp 
Fremont,  California. 

“By  furnishing  office  facilities  and  clerical  assist¬ 
ance  to  Capt.  H.  G.  Vawter,  examining  officer  from 
these  headquarters,  you  rendered  a  service  that  was 
of  great  value  to  the  War  Department.” 


Lightless  nights  were  instituted  last  winter 
They  were  withdrawn  later  and  reinstituted  July  24. 
Ihe  request  for  their  observance  was  withdrawn 
from  a  number  of  states  recently. 


A  Time  for  Investigation. 

Will  there  be  some  criticism  relative  to  lack  of 
sincerity  on  the  part  of  the  Government  in  view  of 
the  great  increase  in  the  number  of  casualties  re¬ 
ported  ?  It  would  seem  that  the  situation  in  that 
respect  must  make  a  bad  impression. 

We  were  all  willing  to  be  most  careful  of  criti¬ 
cism  while  hostilities  were  in  progress,  but  now  it 
seems  timely  to  exercise  that  right  of  free  speech 
so  characteristically  American.  In  great  undertak¬ 
ings  there  is  the  opportunity  for  great  mistakes  as 
well  as  great  accomplishments,  and  one  must  not 
expect  perfection  in  any’  field  of  human  activity. 

Only  too  often  it  is  found  that  designing  persons 
take  advantage  of  national  fervor  to  advance  their 
selfish  interests.  “Patriotism,”  said  old  Dr.  John¬ 
son,  “is  the  last  refuge  of  a  scoundrel.”  A  more 
modern  phrase  is  one  used  by  George  M.  Cohan : 
“Many  a  poor  show  has  been  saved  by  waving  the 
flag.”' 

Whether  the  proposition  is  taking  small  orders  by 
force  of  misrepresentations,  for  the  sake  of  a  paltry 
commission,  or  other  personal  gain,  or  perpetrating 
fraud  in  a  $10,000,000  contract,  it  will  probably  be 
found  that  a  good  many  queer  things  have  been  “put 
over”  in  the  recent  past. 

It  is  time  to  investigate  and  discriminate. 


Asks  Owners  of  Country  Estates  to  Use  Steam 
Coal  Exclusively. 

"Domestic  anthracite  should  not  be  consumed  in 
country  houses  whose  owners  have  city  residences 
also,  for  the  supply  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the 
minimum  requirements  of  small  householders  who 
can  use  nothing  else,”  says  Mercer  P.  Moseley,  As¬ 
sistant  State  Fuel  Administrator  for  New  York,  in  a 
statement  issued  this  week. 

“No  change  in  the  domstic  anthracite  situation  has 
occurred  since  the  State  Fuel  Administration  re¬ 
quested  owners  of  country  homes  to  discontinue  the 
use  of  such  fuel,”  continues  the  statement.  “Sub¬ 
sequently,  the  bituminous  coal  situation  improved 
and  these  owners  were  notified  that  they  could  ob¬ 
tain  supplies  of  that  fuel  and  of  small  steam  sizes 
of  anthracite.  Some  of  them  are  now  applying  for 
domestic  anthracite,  but  compliance  with  their  re¬ 
quests  would  deprive  the  small  consumer  of  the 
quotas  absolutely  necessary  this  winter  to  preserve 
life  and  health  and,  therefore,  must  be  denied. 

“The  signing  of  the  armistice  does  not  alter  the 
existing  fuel  restrictions.  The  improvement  in  the 
distribution  of  domestic  anthracite  among  those  for 
whom  it  is  indispensable  is  due  chiefly  to  the  volun¬ 
tary  abstinence  and  co-operation  of  the  larger  con¬ 
sumers,  and  the  State  Fuel  Administration  renews 
its  request  that  they  continue  to  refrain  from  burn¬ 
ing  the  domestic  anthracite.” 


A  Prosperous  Union. 

The  Illinois  district  of  the  United  Mine  Workers’ 
organization  is  the  largest  and  richest  in  the  country. 
It  has  95,000  members  and  nearly  $2,500,000  in  the 
bank,  besides  other  assets  in  the  shape  of  Liberty 
Bonds,  real  estate,  etc.  It  has  $500,000  in  Liberty 
Bonds  alone. 

The  income  for  the  six  months  April  1  to  October 
1,  1918,  was  $723,612,  and  expenditures  amounted  to 
$252,782.  Of  the  income,  $612,243  was  derived  from 
monthly  dues  from  members,  and  the  balance  from 
interest  and  minor  sources  of  ravenue. 

The  largest  single  item  of  outgo  was  the  payment 
of  death  claims,  amounting  to  $127,728  for  the  six 
months.  The  dependents  of  each  member  who  dies 
from  any  cause  are  paid  $250. 


The  coal  situation  is  easier  now  as  we  all  know, 
but  still  orders  come  to  the  operators,  from  the  Fuel 
Administrators  of  various  States  and  counties,  for 
tonnage  to  meet  their  requirements.  As  the  anthra¬ 
cite  output  has  been  so  completely  parceled  out  these 
orders  always  result  in  the  question  being  raised, 
“From  whom  shall  we  take  this  coal?”  For  some¬ 
one  has  to  be  trimmed  down  to  permit  tonnage  to  go 
in  another  direction.  This  circumstance  is  causing 
more  than  a  little  correspondence  and  negotiation  at 
present,  despite  recent  mild  weather  conditions. 


Production  Campaign  About  Ended. 

Charleston,  W.  Va.,  Nov.  28. — Information  re¬ 
ceived  here  makes  it  certain  that  the  maintenance  of 
production  organizations,  not  only  in  West  Virginia 
but  elsewhere,  will  be  discontinued  very  shortly.  In 
fact  nearly  all  of  the  production  managers  in  West 
Virginia  are  now  arranging  to  close  their  offices. 
Concerted  effort,  stimulated  and  encouraged  by  pro¬ 
duction  managers,  has  made  an  increased  produc¬ 
tion  possible. 

Directors  of  the  production  movement  in  West 
Virginia  are:  A.  Brooks  Fleming,  Jr.,  of  Fairmont, 
Northern  West  Virginia;  J.  W.  Dawson,  Charleston, 
high-volatile  fields  of  Southern  West  Virginia;  E.  E. 
White,  Glen  White,  New  River  and  Winding  Gulf 
districts,  and  R.  D.  Patterson,  Bluefield,  Pocahontas 
and  Tug  River  fields. 


Wagon  Mine  Operators’  Problems. 

Clarksburg,  W.  Va.,  Nov.  28. — Assurances  of  a 
better  car  supply  given  Secretary  F.  V.  Vouic  of  the 
Northern  West  Virginia  Team  Track  Operators’ 
Association  by  the  Fuel  Administration  were  con¬ 
veyed  to  members  of  the  association  at  a  largely 
attended  meeting  held  at  Clarksburg  last  Friday 
night,  when  members  from  Fairmont,  Morgantown 
and  other  points  were  present. 

Secretary  Bouic  also  made  the  statement  that  the 
Fuel  Administration  interposed  no  objection  to  ship¬ 
ments  of  coal  from  team  track  operations  to  Iowa 
and  Indiana,  that  being  governed  largely  by  the  ex¬ 
igencies  of  the  market,  and  it  therefore  being  a 
selling  question  for  the  shipper  to  decide. 

In  a  decision  of  the  question  of  shipping  in  open- 
top  cars,  members  of  the  association  frequently  ex¬ 
pressed  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  unprofitable  to 
many  small  shippers  to  attempt  to  ship  coal  in  such  a 
way  at  Government  price  because  of  overhead  exT 
pense  and  because  the  extra  75  cents  per  ton  could 
not  be  charged  except  when  box  cars  were  used. 

In  an  effort  to  enlarge  the  market  for  the  small 
shipper,  it  was  urged  that  brokerage  selling  in  West¬ 
ern  territory  should  be  relied  upon  to  a  greater  ex¬ 
tent  than  is  now  the  case. 


West  Virginia  Operators  Meet. 

•  Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  Nov.  27. — Development  in  the 
coal  industry  arising  from  the  signing  of  the  armis¬ 
tice  led  the  directors  of  the  Northern  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  Coal  Operators’  Association  to  hold  a  meeting 
last  Friday,  at  which  it  was  decided  to  hold  a  series 
of  meetings  at  various  coal  centers  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  State,  in  order  that  as  many  operators 
as  possible  could  attend  such  meetings  and  act  in 
concert  in  meeting  and  solving  reconstruction  prob¬ 
lems.  The  directors  also  had  under  consideration 
other  questions  of  importance  to  the  industry. 

In  addition  to  President  C.  H.  Jenkins,  of  Fair¬ 
mont,  the  directors  present  were:  W.  P.  Williams 
of  Volga;  R.  B.  Isner  of  Elkins;  J.  M.  Orr,  V.  E. 
Goecke  and  J.  A.  Jenkins  of  Clarksburg;  E.  D.  Baker 
of  Buckhannon;  C.  J.  Ryan,  Hepzibah;  A.  C.  Bee¬ 
son,  Annabelle,  and  J.  M.  Wolfe,  Fairmont. 


Use  of  Wood  Urged. 

Washington,  November  29. — To  broaden  the  scope 
of  last  winter’s  campaign,  and  to  increase  use  of 
wood  fuel  as  a  substitute  for  coal  for  domestic  use 
this  winter,  the  Fuel  Administration  has  asked  all 
State  Administrators  to  organize  “burn  wood”  cam¬ 
paigns.  The  United  States  Forestry  Service  has  of¬ 
fered  to  help  out  the  work  by  furnishing  trained 
foresters  during  the  winter  months,  and  it  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  State  officials  cooperate  with  them. 

The  plan  of  organization  suggested  to  State  Fuel 
Administrators,  particularly  in  Eastern  States,  is  to 
have  town  or  county  wood  fuel  deputies  or  commit¬ 
tees  arrange  for  wood  at  reasonable  prices  in  vil¬ 
lages  and  the  smaller  cities,  through  the  operation  of 
a  wood  yard,  and  by  taking  orders  for  wood  from 
consumers  and  then  arranging  with  farmers  to  sup¬ 
ply  it  at  fair  prices. 


In  some  mining  districts  in  southern  Indiana  and 
northern  Kentucky  the  influenza  has  taken  a  fresh 
hold  on  the  population. 
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Maritime  Notes. 

Tlie  Great  Lake  steamships  Manola  and  Van  Hise 
are  being  cut  in  two  in  Buffalo  for  passage  to  an 
Atlantic  port  At  Montreal  they  will  be  rolled  over 
on  their  sides  to  go  through  the  canals. 

No  word  has  been  received  of  the  American 
schooner  Winchester,  which  passed  through  the  Cape 
Cod  Canal  October  15.  The  coal-laden  vessel  was 
bound  from  New  York  to  St.  John,  N.  B.,  and  should 
have  made  the  trip  in  48  hours  under  favorable  con¬ 
ditions.  Seven  men  were  in  the  crew. 

The  Moran  Towing  Co.  has  purchased  the  tug 
Henry  Wellman,  the  transaction  being  negotiated  by 
David  W.  Simpson  of  Boston.  The  Wellman  was 
built  in  1871  and  was  rebuilt  in  1909.  It  is  of  wood 
construction,  38  tons  gross  and  19  tons  net.  The 
vessel  is  equipped  with  steel  water  tanks  of  5.000 
gallons  capacity  and  is  built  for  use  as  an  ice-breaker. 

The  Wittenberg  Coal  Company,  New  York,  and 

others  interested  in  Hampton  Roads  traffic  are  try¬ 
ing  to  get  the  charges  of  the  Virginia  Pilot  Associa¬ 
tion  reduced.  One  of  the  chief  objections  is  that 
pilotage  is  charged  irr  and  out  on  ships  only  calling 
at  Hampton  Roads  for  orders,  while  if  a  steamer  calls 
for  bunker,  owing  to  an  arrangement  effected  some 
years  ago,  about  one-half  pilotage  is  charged. 

Buffalo  expects  the  largest  winter  storage  fleet  in 
the  history  of  lake  commerce.  A  number  of  large 
grain  carriers  have  arrived  and  been  assigned  to 
berths  behind  the  breakwater,  and  with  others  to 
come  it  is  expected  that  ships  containing  70,000,000 
bushels  will  be  in  port  by  the  time  navigation  closes. 
The  largest  winter  storage  fleet  that  has  -thus  far 
come  to  Buffalo  had  been  of  20,000,000  bushels' 
capacity. 

Increased  shipping  for  River  Plate  points  will  be 
made  available  to  the  extent  of  from  10,000  to  15,000 
tons  of  sailing-vessel  space  through  a  proposed 
allocation  of  this  amount  by  the  United  States  ship¬ 
ping  board.  It  is  understood  that  the  amount  may 
even  be  increased  fo  25,000  tons  before  the  delibera¬ 
tions  in  Washington  are  finished.  All  of  these  ves¬ 
sels  will  doubtless  be  put  on  berth  for  general  cargo, 
and  the  lines  that  will  load  them  are  understood 
to  include  several  that  have  come  into  the  Buenos 
Aires  trade  since  spring. 

William  R.  Willcox,  chairman  of  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  Port  and  Harbor  Development  Com¬ 
mission,  will  protest,  it  is  reported,  against  ruling  of 
Government  making  Philadelphia  instead  of  New 
York  port  of  sailing  for  steamships  plying  to  south¬ 
ern  ports  and  Gulf  of  Mexico.  He  contends  that 
ruling,  which  would  destroy  commercial  supremacy 
of  New  \  ork,  is  based  on  terminal  congestion  which 
will  be  presently  relieved  by  plans  in  course  of  ex¬ 
ecution.  He  also  contends  that  congestion  is  not  so 
great  as  represented. 

Trading  along  the  American  Atlantic  coast  is  in¬ 
creasing  in  activity,  especially  between  Georgia  and 
Maine  ports.  No  improvement  is  reported  in  the 
transatlantic  trade,  but  costal  business  is  expected  to 
increase  as  fast  as  additional  tonnage  can  be  sup¬ 
plied.  Freight  rates  to  all  points  continue  firm  on 
the  old  basis,  but  it  is  expected  that  shippers  will  be 
able  before  long  to  make  better  terms  than  those 
prevailing  today.  The  charges  to  virtually  all  ports 
in  the  world  are  from  200  to  600  per  cent,  higher 
than  pre-war  tariff,  and  with  the  prospects  of  im¬ 
proved  conditions,  shippers  naturally  look  for  a 
reduction. 

Contract  for  a  new  coal  dock  at  the  St.  Johns 
Municipal  Terminal  has  been  let  by  the  Port  of 
Portland  (Oregon)  to  Robert  H.  Wakefield,  on 
the  cost  plus  ten  per  centage  plan,  the  estimated  cost 
being  about  $70,000.  Work  was  begun  September 
1  and  is  to  be  completed  within  ninety  days.  Plans 
include  a  locomotive  crane  for  handling  coal,  and 
barges  will  be  provided  for  loading  ships  as  they 
are  berthed  at  docks  discharging  or  taking  on 
cargoes.  A  new  harbor  development  program  out¬ 
lined  by  the  Portland  Chamber  of  Commerce  pro¬ 
vides  for  an  adequate  coal  storage  of  at  least  50,000 
tons  a  month  for  bunkering  ships,  and  barges  to 
put  coal  aboard  ships  in  the  stream. 


Export  Coal  Freight. 


Few  Charters  Being  Made,  Owii^g  to  Scarcity 
of  Vessel  Tonnage. 

In  their  weekly  coal  trade  freight  report  W.  W. 
Battie  &  Co.,  ship  brokers  of  New  York,  say  that 
very  few  charters  for  export  coal  are  being  offered, 
owing  to  the  scarcity  of  tonnage.  The  general  im¬ 
pression  is  that  the  Shipping  Board  will  control 
freight  rates  for  at  least  three  to  six  months. 

The  following  quotations  show  Chartering  Com¬ 
mittee’s  rates  on  coal  shipped  by  steamer  from 
Atlantic  Range  ports  to  the  destinations  specified : 

Havana,  $6  (over  3,500  tons),  1,000  tons  per  day 
discharge;  $7.50  (under  3,500  tons),  600  tons  per 
day  discharge ;  Cardenas  of  Sagua,  $9,  300  tons  dis¬ 
charge;  Cienfuegos,  $9,  500  tons  discharge;  Cai- 
barien,  $9.50,  300  tons  discharge;  Guantanamo,  $8.50, 
500  tons  discharge ;  $9,  400  tons  discharge ;  Man¬ 
zanillo,  $9.50,  300  tons  discharge. 

Bermuda,  $9.50  and  port  charges  and  discharged 
free,  300  tons  discharge ;  Kingston,  $9.50,  400  tons 
discharge ;  St.  Thomas,  $10,  500  tons  discharge ;  St. 
Lucia,  $11,  500  tons  discharge;  Santiago,  $8.50,  500 
tons  discharge ;  $9,  400  tons  discharge ;  Barbados, 
$11,  500  tons  discharge;  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad, 
$11,  500  tons  discharge;  Curacao,  $10.50  free  p.  c., 
500  tons  discharge. 

From  West  Coast  ports  to  good  nitrate  ports,  $15, 
750  tons  discharge  (if  State  of  Washington  load¬ 
ing,  $12).  The  Chartering  Committee’s  rate  by 
steamer  is  $19.50  to  Rio  or  Santos. 

Sail  Rates  (maximum) — Atlantic  Range  to  Para, 
$15.50  net;  Bahia,  $18.50  net;  Pernambuco,  $18.50 
net;  Rio,  $19.50  net;  Santos,  $19.50  net;  Montevideo, 
$19.50  net.  Gross  rates  are  $1.50  per  ton  in  excess 
of  net  rates.  On  all  above  rates  charterers  pay 
vessel’s  towage  to  coal  port.  To  Nitrate  Range, 
$16.50  gross  prepaid  (same  rate  steam). 


A  coal  man  was  complaining  of  the  recent  mild 
weather.  “It  hurts  our  business,  but  not  in  the  way 
you  think.  It  hurts  because  people  will  not  lay  in 
their  supply  until  they  must.  Then  comes  the  rush, 
and  the  rush  is  always  the  great  trouble.  Not  a 
matter  of  mere  dollars.  We  get  the  criticism  that  is 
not  just.  We  improve  the  public  to  get  their  coal 
early,  but  they  simply  will  not.  This  winter  will  see 
just  what  last  winter  saw.” 


WANTED 


High  Class  Sales  Manager.  Must  have 
best  of  references  and  thorough  knowledge 
of  Eastern  conditions.  Bituminous  and  An¬ 
thracite.  State  experience  and  salary 
wanted.  Good  opportunity  for  right  man. 
Address  “Opportunity,”  care  of  Saward’s 
Journal. 


An  established  jobber  needs  capable,  en- 
ergetic  man  familiar  with  bituminous  mar¬ 
ket  in  eastern  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey 
and  New  York.  A  splendid  opportunity. 
Give  experience,  age  and  compensation  in 
application.  Answers  strictly  confidential 
Address  “Box  10,”  care  of  Saward’s  Journal 


A  live  New  England  distributor  of  coal  is 
looking  for  a  mine  connection  for  about 
200,000  tons  of  good,  clean  central  field  coal 
for  the  coming  season.  The  best  of  refer¬ 
ences  as  to  financial  standing.  Only  those 
having  good  bituminous  coal  taking  the 
clear  field  rate  of  freight  into  New  England 
will  interest  us.  Shipments  to  come  by  rail 
or  water.  Please  state  analysis  of  the  coal 
and  when  sample  shipments  can  be  made. 
Address  “New  England,”  care  of  Saward’s 
Journal. 


Electricity  in  Coal  Mining. 

Becoming  More  of  a  Factor  Each  Year— 
L.,  C.  &  N.  Co.’s  Big  System 

Electric  power  is  getting  a  strong  forward  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  operations  of  the  anthracite  industry. 
It  lends  itself  to  use  in  many  ways  to  save  cost  and 
add  efficiency.  Steam  power  is  relatively  expensive 
and  difficult  to  apply,  in  fact  cannot  do  as  much  as 
electricity  can. 

The  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co.  is  among  the 
larger  companies  that  have  developed  the  use  of  elec¬ 
tricity  in  and  about  the  mines  to  the  top-notch  of 
proficiency  and  equipment. 

This  company,  operating  in  large  way  in  the  Pan¬ 
ther  Creek  Valley,  in  a  section  two  by  ten  miles 
in  area,  has  installed  an  11,000-volt  distribution  sys¬ 
tem,  which  includes  23  sub-station,  the  larger  one  at 
Tamaqua.  These  sub-stations  are  modernly  con¬ 
structed  of  hollow  tile,  cemented  over  inside  and  out; 
concrete  for  foundation  and  floors  and  fireproof  con¬ 
structed  through  use  of  rod  asbestos  protected  metal 
roofing. 

The  electrical  development  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  & 
Navigation  Co.  as  regards  distribution  and  substa¬ 
tions,  is  of  the  indoor  type.  As  current  is  distributed 
at  11,000  volts,  nothing  would  seem  saved  or  gained 
in  expensive  outdoor  equipment.  Electrical  power 
is  generated  at  the  Hauto  power  station — a  30,000 
kilowatt  installation  capable  of  expansion  to  100,000 
kilowatts.  There  are  emergency  tie  lines  connect¬ 
ing  the  main  Hauto  plant  with  the  sub-stations  used 
in  case  of  any  failure  of  any  of  the  main  transmis¬ 
sion  lines. 

The  23  sub-stations  are  in  the  Panther  Creek  Val¬ 
ley,  and  four  in  the  valley  to  the  north.  Some  of  the 
main  sub-stations  and  the  horsepower  of  each  in¬ 
clude  Lansford,  4,200  hp.;  Greenwood,  3,240; 
Nesquehoning,  3,160;  Tamaqua,  2,312;  Hauto  wash- 
ery,  1,100,  and  North  End  pumping  station,  700  hp. 

Electrical  power  has  been  an  important  means  of 
maintaining  coal  output,  through  machinery  aid, 
when  labor  has  been  scarce.  Motor-hauling  engines 
in  the  mines;  drills  for  cutting  coal;  strippers;  coal- 
car  dumping  and  filling ;  power  running  machinery 
of  every  description;  mine  lighting;  in  fact  nearly 
every  avenue  of  work  is  linked  up  in  some  way 
with  electrical  energy. 

Even  the  welding  of  broken  parts  of  machinery 
is  being  done  by  electricity  by  the  engineers  right 
at  the  mines.  This  also  materially  increases  anthra¬ 
cite  output  by  saving  time  and  hauling  to  factories 
for  repairs. 


Coal  Exports  to  West  Indies. 

Exports  of  bituminous  coal  to  Cuba  and  other 
West  Indies  by  months  during  1918  and  three  years 


previous  were : 

Cuba. 

Month:  1915.  1916.  1917.  1918. 

January  .  59,197  80,860  110,467  76,938 

February  ....  75,646  87,846  124,783  145,104 

March  ......  110,585  116,195  151,246  170,078 

April  .  101,013  97,691  112,802  212,355 

May  .  107,650  115,427  153,750  137,048 

June  .  74,984  108,579  115,091  110,959 

July  .  117,959  51,193  105,137 

August  .  114,299  135,438  217,524  105,408  ■ 

Total  .  734,536  859,933  1,036,865  1,063,036 

Other  West  Indies. 

Month:  1915.  1916.  1917.  1918. 

January  . .  13,797  46,109  65,712  9,089 

February  ....  24,007  51,988  13,313  13,313 

March  . 46,563  46,124  55,507  45,213 

April  . 55,055  38,129  41,174  28,063 

May  .  34,471  44,229  37,382  25,717 

June  .  48,406  36,163  34,483  25,944 

July .  26,840  25,805  19,438 

August  .  42,347  30,082  19,373  12  367 

Total  .  291,019  296,388  295,310  179,144 


The  only  sure  things  are  those  that  have  already 
happened.  •  - 
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Established  Canadian  Agency 

Wants  Coal. 


We  are  open  to  arrange  with 
American  producers  for  all-rail 
shipments  of  bituminous,  par¬ 
ticularly  for  the  Montreal  mar¬ 
ket,  from  the  Clearfield,  West¬ 
moreland,  Alleghany  Valley, 
Bessemer,  Greensburg  and 
Pittsburgh  Districts. 


CANADIAN  IMPORT  CO. 

319  Board  of  Trade  Bldg.,  Montreal,  P.  Q., 
Also  Quebec,  P.  Q. 


ENERGY  COAL 


A  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  coal,  mined  in 
Southern  Illinois  and 
the  equal  of  any  coal 
produced  there. 

Southern  Illinois 
produces  the  best 
coal  mined  in  the 
state. 


Mined  and  Sold  by 

TAYLOR  COAL 

Old  Colony  Bldg. 
CHICAGO 

Wright  Bldg.,  St.  Louis 


CO. 


A.  J.  DALTON 

President 


JNO.  A.  KELLY 

Vice-President 


O.  O.  COOPER 

Sec’yTreas. 


JAMES  STIRRAT 

General  Manager 


E.  J.  PAYNE 

General  Sales  Manager 


MAIN  ISLAND  CREEK  COAL  CO. 


SALES  DEPARTMENT 


MAIN 


ISLAND 


OMAR,  W.  VA. 
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Model  Industrial  Plant. 


Lieut. -Col.  L.  G.  McCrttm  Makes  Fine  Record 
as  Manager  of  Arsenal. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  L.  G.  McCrum,  who  before 
he  entered  the  military  service  last  spring  was  gen¬ 
eral  manager  in  charge  of  the  mines  of  W.  H.  Brad¬ 
ford  &  Co.  in  Somerset  County,  Pennsylvania,  has 
made  an  enviable  record  for  himself  as  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Rock  Island  Arsenal,  where  he  has 
directed  the  work  of  several  thousand  men.  His 
success  in  making  this  arsenal  a  model  industrial 
plant  has  won  high  praise  from  officials  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  The  following  article  relative  to  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Crum  recently  appeared  in  the  Somerset  Standard: 

“After  it  became  apparent  that  it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  increase  the  productiveness  of  the  Rock 
Island  Arsenal  in  order  to  meet  General  Pershing’s 
necessities  abroad,  it  was  decided  to  select  a  civilian 
to  have  the  general  supervision  of  the  plant,  instead 
of  a  man  who  had  only  military  training,  and  Mr. 
McCrum  was  invited  to  take  the  job. 

“He  was  made  a  Lieutenant-Colonel  and  general 
manager  of  the  works.  He  soon  inculcated  a  spirit 
of  co-operation  and  loyalty  among  the  thousands  of 
employees,  which  showed  satisfactory  results.  Med¬ 
als  were  awarded  to  the  men  who  worked  for  stated 
periods  without  losing  any  time;  employees  were 
promoted  when  they  earned  promotion,  and  each 
man  was  impressed  with  the  idea  that  his  was  an 
essential  thing  necessary  to  win  the  war,  and  that 
personal  pleasure  desires  had  to  be  placated  by 
patriotic  devotion  to  duty. 

“The  result  was  a  combination  of  efficiency, 
patriotism,  and  enthusiasm,  that  made  maximum 
production  an  easy  task.  Labor  disputes  were  set¬ 
tled  without  any  class  prejudices  which  so  often 
cripple  industrial  plants. 

“The  successful  management  of  the  Rock  Island 
Arsenal  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Information 
and  Educational  Service,  Department  of  Labor, 
which  sent  a  commendatory  letter  to  the  command¬ 
ing  officer  of  the  Rock  Island  Arsenal,  inquiring 
how  it  has  been  done. 

“The  inquiry  stated  that  the  Washington  Depart¬ 
ment  ‘is  endeavoring  to  devise  methods  for  the 
elimination  of.  absenteeism  and  minimizing  labor 
turnovers  among  workers  in  plants  executing  Gov¬ 
ernment  contracts.  This  division  has  been  informed 
that  the  Rock  Island  Arsenal  is  free  from  these 
industrial  evils.’ 

“The  Arsenal  Record  states  that  the  men  em¬ 
ployed  at  the  arsenal  have  decided  to  work  on 
Thanksgiving  Day,  and  turn  over  their  earnings  to 
the  United  War  Fund.” 


News  from  Cincinnati. 

Cincinnati  coal  men  will  note  with  regret  that 
the  Dodson  coal  elevator  at  Waysville,  Ky.,  burned 
the  latter  part  of  last  week,  with  a  loss  of  $38,000. 

D.  E.  Vowles,  formerly  with  the  Paint  Creek  Col¬ 
lieries  Co.,  and  the  later  with  Ruffner  Coal  Co.,  has 
associated  with  the  Logan  &  Kanawha  Coal  Co.,  of 
this  city. 

The  sympathy  of  the  coal  trade  is  extended  to 
Kuper  Hood,  manager  of  the  Houston  Coal  Co.,  who 
has  just  reecived  word  that  Kuper,  Jr.,  who  is  with 
the  A.  E.  F.  in  France,  has  been  wounded.  The 
despatch,  however,  carried  the  cheering  news  that 
his  wounds  were  not  serious. 

Ben  E.  Tate  of  the  Interstate  Coal  &  Dock  Co.. 
Ashland,  ICy.,  and  C.  M.  Roehrich,  National  Fuel 
Administrator  for  State  of  Kentucky,  were  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati  last  week. 

J.  B.  Bertke,  sales  manager  of  the  Winifrede  Coal 
Co.,  has  been  interned  at  home  for  the  past  week 
with  influenza.  His  entire  family  is  ill  with  this 
epidemic. 

A.  J.  O’Connor,  traffic  manager  of  the  P.  Koenig 
Coal  Co.,  at  Detroit,  was  in  Cincinnati  Thursday 
and  Friday  of  last  week  attending  the  traffic  man¬ 
agers’  convention. 

George  W.  Hill,  resident  manager  of  the  Chesa¬ 
peake  &  Virginian  Coal  Co.,  has  returned  to  Cin¬ 
cinnati  after  a  two  months’  stay  at  the  Huntington, 
W.  Va.,  offices. 
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Changes  Made  With  Ease. 

There  continues  to  be  heard  reports  of  an  easing 
up  in  the  situation  at  important  markets  and  the 
question  is  asked  on  all  hands  if  the  market  is  ap¬ 
proaching  a  situation  wherein  price  values  will  be 
affected. 

These  reports  of  excess  tonnage  here  and  there  are 
not  to  be  regarded  as  “straws”  to  indicate  the  way 
in  which  the  wind  is  blowing,  for  while  the  gaps 
in  tonnage  needs  are  being  filled  up  rapidly  at  one 
place  and  another,  the  fact  remains  that  the  majority 
of  buyers  are  only  provided  for  temporarily,  and  in 
many  cases  they  are  refusing  to  take  on  more  coal 
only  while  they  are  gaining  their  bearings  so  to 
speak,  and  arranging  for  the  transformation  of  their 
plants  from  a  war-time  to  a  peace-time  basis. 

Already  we  see  in  many  quarters  the  ease  with 
which  the  change  is  made,  for  industrial  organiza¬ 
tions  have  been  cultivated  to  a  highly  efficient  degree 
and  with  new  contracts  already  in  hand  to  take  the 
place  of  old  ones  cancelled  by  the  Government,  the 
change  is  made  almost  unfelt. 

There  are  some  cases,  however,  where  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  a  little  more  complicated,  where  war  work 
has  been  conducted  on  a  gigantic  basis  and  where 
the  transformation  is  a  big  problem  requiring  the 
planning  and  slow  calculation  which  all  big  move¬ 
ments  do,  and  at  these  places  there  is  apt  to  be  some 
temporary  reduction  in  the  use  of  coal.  But  in  the 
big  steel-making  districts  the  situation  will  be  un¬ 
affected. 


A  Time  for  Judgment  and  Caution  in  the 
Handling  of  Wage  Matters. 

American  Coal  Miner. 

If  the  coal  trade  is  not  prepared  to  exercise  cau¬ 
tion  and  judgment  with  all  these  various  problems, 
we  could  have  anything  from  a  national  strike  to  a 
social  upset. 

Labor  in  its  present  attitude  of  mind  will  not  look 
complacently  on  a  situation  which  would  give  it 
the  “worst  of  it  ’  after  all  the  sacrifice  it  has  made 
in  the  war.  It  is  well,  then,  that  the  coal  industry 
“whip  light  and  drive  slow.”  There  is  a  middle 
ground  it  can  safely  occupy.  Coal  prices  need  not 
be  sliced  to  ribbons,  nor  need  the  industry  set  out 
to  hog  all  the  profits  at  one  time.  But  it  must  not 
let  its  own  affairs  get  tangled  up  with  a  national 
wage  controversy,  for  it  would  mean  disaster.  It 
should  adjust  its  business  so  that  a  reasonable  profit 
may  be  had  and  that  it  may  treat  justly  whatever 
wage  demands  may  be  made  upon  it. 

It  is  barely  possible  that  events  will  so  shape 
themselves  that  the  Fuel  Administration  may  be  con¬ 
tinued  until  this  readjustment  is  made.  Casually  it 
would  appear  that  this  would  be  sound  business  judg¬ 
ment.  It  would  give  the  industry  time  to  get  on  its 
feet  with  the  least  possible  wear  and  tear. 

That  the  general  business  outlook  is  bright  all 
concede.  This  period  of  readjustment  must  be  gone 
through  with  and  after  that  a  sound  prosperity  will 
take  its  place.  Pending  that  time  it  is  common  sense 
for  coal  men  not  to  rock  the  boat  until  after  the  de¬ 
pression  wave  has  passed. 


Condition  of  Lens  Mines. 

Washington,  Nov.  28. — The  special  commission 
sent  to  Europe  by  the  Fuel  Administration  six  weeks 
ago  to  study  trade  conditions  there  has  reported 
to  Dr.-  Garfield  by  cable  that  some  of  the  coal  mines 
at  Lens  were  so  badly  damaged  by  the  Germans  be¬ 
fore  their  evacuation  of  that  important  mining 
center  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  put  them  in  shape 
for  operation  in  less  than  three  years.  Other  mines, 
less  seriously  wrecked,  may  be  in  shape  to  turn  out 
coal  again  in  about  eight  months,  it  is  stated. 

The  commission,  which  consists  of  S.  B.  Thorne 
of  New  York,  the  well-known  anthracite  operator, 
and  James  H.  Allport  and  Walter  E.  Hope  of  the 
U.  S.  Fuel  Administration,  spent  three  days  inspect¬ 
ing  the  mines.  Plans  for  reconstructions  are  being 
worked  out,  they  cabled,  but  they  gave  no  hope  of 
any  extensive  mining  operations  being  possible  in 
the  near  future. 


The  Steel  Situation. 

Hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars’  worth  of  steel 
contracts  have  been  cancelled  by  the  Government, 
but  they  are  almost  entirely  contracts  on  which  work 
has  not  been  started,  so  that  actual  operations  have 
been  interfered  with  but  little. 

The  peace  demand  for  steel  that  has  arisen  since 
the  signing  of  the  armistice  is  of  considerable  im¬ 
portance,  but  upon  analysis  it  becomes  clear  that 
this  business  is  not  an  augury  for  the  future,  and 
that  its  appearance  at  this  time  possibly  tends  only 
to  confuse  the  issue.  The  demand  is  chiefly  from 
jobbers  and  from  a  few  classes  of  manufacturing 
consumers,  the  automobile  makers  being  easily  the 
most  conspicuous. 

All  this  is  hand-to-mouth  rather  than  investment 
buying,  and  it  is,  of  course,  not  the  kind  that  can 
support  the  steel  industry?  for  any  length  of  time. 
There  is  never  prolonged  active  demand  for  steel, 
in  proportion  to  productive  capacity,  unless  there  is 
strictly  investment  buying  of  steel  to  put  into  rolling 
stock,  permanent  way,  bridges,  factories,  hotel  and 
office  buildings,  and  similar  work  strictly  investment 
in  its  character. 

Before  such  buying  can  be  expected  investors  must 
have  assured  themselves  that  world  commercial  and 
financial  conditions  are  settled,  and  that  steel  prices 
are  more  likely  to  advance  rather  than  decline  from 
the  level  at  which  the  investment  must  be  made. 

The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  reported 
8,353,293  tons  of  unfilled  obligations  on  the  books 
Oct.'  31.  The  independent  concerns  have  about 
as  much  more,  making  about  16,000,000  gross  tons 
altogether,  a  few  of  the  items  making  up  the  corpora¬ 
tion’s  statement  being  in  net  tons.  The  industry’s 
production  is  running  at  the  rate  of  38,000,000  tons 
a  year  in  finished  rolled  steel,  so  that  the  tonnage 
represents  almost  precisely  five  months  of  produc¬ 
tion. 


Believes  Prosperity  Will  Continue. 

Pittsburgh,  Nov.  28. — John  H.  Jones,  president  of 
the  Bertha  Coal  Co.,  and  for  years  one  of  the  largest 
and  best  known  coal  operators  in  the  country,  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  coal  industry  will  continue  prosperous 
for  a  long  time  to  come. 

“I  believe  that  we  shall  face  the  most  wonderful 
coal  market  for  the  next  few  years  that  this  country 
has  ever  enjoyed,”  said  Mr.  Jones  in  a  recent  inter¬ 
view.  “We  must  send  coal  to  South  America  and  to 
France.  Fuel  is  very  short  there,  particularly  in 
South  America. 

“I  am  convinced  that  in  America  there  will  come 
a  demand  from  the  ‘non-essential’  industries  that 
will  be  exceedingly  hard  to  fill.  The  American  in¬ 
dustries  put  in  the  ‘non-essential’  class  in  war  time, 
such  as  glass,  pottery,  brick  and  the  like,  have  been 
held  down  to  a  50  per  cent,  production  basis. 

“I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  there  need  be 
no  entertainment  of  any  other  thought  than  that  we 
are  headed  for  a  most  wonderful  era  of  prosperity 
so  far  as  domestic  demands  are  concerned.” 


Notes  from  Detroit. 

Detroit  retailers  are  permitted  by  the  State  Fuel 
Administration  to  increase  their  margin  of  profit 
to  $2.75  a  ton  on  domestic  coal.  This  is  an  advance 
of  25  cents  a  ton  and  covers  part  of  the  increased 
cost  of  labor  and  distribution.  % 

Eight  teams  of  five  men  each,  formed  by  members 
of  the  Detroit  Coal  Exchange  and  men  from  the 
office  force  of  the  State  Fuel  Administrator,  are 
enthusiastically  entered  in  a  bowling  tournament, 
with  match  games  on  Thursday  nights.  The  cap¬ 
tains  of  the  several  teams  are  Conrad  Amrhein, 
Fred  Harrison,  Sidney  Gutin,  “Jack”  Thomson, 
Broun  Kullen,  E.  Dumond,  William  Harrison  and 
W.  E.  Emery. 

Asserting  that  coal,  which  the  city  is  now  receiv¬ 
ing  under  a  contract  arranged  by  a  broker,  a  year 
ago,  is  not  holding  up  to  grade,  Joseph  A.  Martin, 
Detroit  commissioner  of  purchases  and  supplies,  is 
to  ask  the  city’s  common  council  to  approve  a  con¬ 
tract  with  the  Island  Creek  Coal  Co.,  Cincinnati,  for 
25,000  tons  bituminous  coal  at  the  government  price. 
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THE  MARKET  SITUATION 


From  all  directions  we  hear  comment  as  to 
large  stocks  of  steam  coal  that  are  being  car¬ 
ried.  There  is  psychology  in  business,  as 
many  experts  writing  and  talking  of  business 
conditions  have  often  mentioned.  When  there 
is  a  general  scarcity  of  any  article  of  general 
merchandise  the  mental  activities  of  those  con¬ 
cerned  tend  to  exaggerate  the  circumstances 
and  we  soon  hear  of  a  “famine.”  On  the 
other  hand,  let  there  be  a  generous  supply  and 
the  thoughts  of  the  buyers  turn  in  the  other 
direction,  often  neglecting  good  business  op¬ 
portunities  and  showing  a  disinclination  to 
purchase  at  favorable  prices.  In  fact,  the  say¬ 
ing,  “No  one  likes  to  buy  on  a  falling  market,” 
has  become  an  axiom  and  in  the  coal  trade 
very  close  calculations  have  been  made  as  to 
the  amount  of  tonnage  that  makes  or  breaks 
a  market.  Some  have  said  that  103  cars  \ 
where  only  100  are  needed  changes  the  whole 
trend  of  affairs,  while  97  cars  where  100  are 
needed  develops  a  market  of  notable  strength. 
So  it  has  come  about  that  the  general  desire 
to  see  “where  we  are  at,”  which  followed  even 
the  premature  report  of  an  armistice  has  had 
the  effect  of  curtailing  the  demand  for  coal 
for  manufacturing  purposes. 

In  many  cases  there  will  be  less  coal  needed 
this  winter  than  was  anticipated,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  other  establishments  which  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  deprived  of  the  full  amount  of 
tonnage  that  they  could  use  will  now  be  able 
to  operate  untrammeled  and  the  filling  of  their 
wants  will  make  up  for  the  reduced  needs  of 
the  munition  plants. 

Certainly  the  reduction  of  output  of  coal  in 
the  past  two  months  has  put  quite  a  different 
aspect  on  matters.  Had  tonnage  movement 
from  the  mines  continued  on  the  September 
basis  there  would  be  a  very  decided  down¬ 
ward  trend  to  the  coal  market  values,  but 
there  having  been  seven  weeks  of  steadily  de¬ 
clining  output  we  may  readily  conclude  that 
heavy  inroads  have  been  made  into  stock  piles 
and  that  those  who  realize  the  possible  ad¬ 
verse  effect  of  Vinter  weather  conditions  on 
transportation  service  will  soon  be  seeking  to 
replace  their  stocks.  We  are  not  unmindful 
of  the  fact  that  under  such  conditions  as  pre¬ 
vail  today  a  stock  pile  looks  much  larger 
than  it  did  even  in  the  summer  time,  but 
nevertheless  after  a  certain  point  has  been 
passed  the  daily  inroads  in  stock  on  hand  be¬ 
come  all  the  more  noticeable  and  replenish¬ 
ment  is  the  order  of  the  day. 

In  general  the  readjustment  from  w.ar  to 
peace  conditions  seems  to  be  proceeding  more 
smoothly  than  was  anticipated  by  some. 


There  is  no  general  closing  down  of  plants  or 
laying  off  of  working  forces.  Over-time 
work  has  been  discontinued,  it  is  true,  but,  as 
everyone  recognizes,  that  was  an  abnormal 
condition  that  should  be  eliminated  as  soon  as 
possible.  So  many  cancellations  of  contracts 
reported  are  on  war  work  which  had  not  yet 
been  started  that  operations  at  mills  and  fac¬ 
tories  appear  to  be  running  on  about  a  normal 
basis.  Certainly  nothing  very  important  in 
the  way  of  cancellations  of  coal  contracts  has 
occurred,  for  despite  any  problems  of  the 
future  and  the  fact  that  stocks  are  large,  it  is 
recognized  that  while  the  present  wage  basis 
sanctioned  by  the  Government  continues  and 
supplies  are  at  very  high  prevailing  levels  no 
material  reduction  in  the  price  of  coal  can  be 
made  by  a  majority  of  the  operators. 

While  there  is  apt  to  be  some  shading  of 
values  reported  from  time  to  time  as  the  sud¬ 
den  arrival  of  tonnage  causes  weakness  in  the 
market  here  and  there,  we  do  not  anticipate, 
for  the  reasons  indicated  above,  that  there  will 
be  any  material  or  general  falling  off.  So 
great  is  the  operating  cost  at  many  places 
under  present-day  conditions  that  any  mate¬ 
rial  softening  of  the  market  would  soon  have 
the  effect  of  closing  mines  and  making  ton¬ 
nage  scarce  again.  After  having  been  held 
closely  under  Government  regulations  for  so 
long  a  time  and  earning  but  a  modest  profit, 
many  operators  are  prepared  to  close  down 
very  promptly  when  operation  involves  the 
paying  out  of  actual  cash  over  and  above 
money  received  for  their  product. 

Dr.  Garfield’s  resignation  is  announced,  fol¬ 
lowing  closely  upon  his  statement  that  he  ex¬ 
pected  to  terminate  bituminous  regulations 
about  December  15.  Yet  this  statement  was 
not  so  positive  as  the  interpretation  some 
placed  upon  it  and  taken  in  conjunction  with 
the  statement  of  President  Wilson  to  the  ef¬ 
fect  that  business  will  be  allowed  to  revert  to 
private  control  without  delay,  we  may  expect 
to  see  soon  an  end  of  Government  control  of 
soft  coal  trade.  So  far  as  steam  fuel  is  con¬ 
cerned,  it  is  doubtless  the  thought  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  that  railroads,  manufacturers  and 
other  large  buyers  are  able  to  take  care  of 
themselves,  while  a  firm  hand  will  be  kept  on 
the  anthracite  market  for  the  protection  of  the 
common  people,  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  the 
officeholder.  Official  announcement  is  made 
that,  while  the  activities  of  the  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration  will  soon  be  much  curtailed,  some  of 
its  work  will  be  continued  by  other  branches 
of  the  Government.  Statistical  work  has  al¬ 
ready  been  turned  over  to  the  Geological  Sur¬ 
vey,  which  will  no  doubt  continue  to  call  for 
reports  indefinitely.  ^ 


In  giving  up  control  of  the  soft  coal  busi¬ 
ness  to  the  degree  indicated,  in  the  middle  of 
this  month,  the  Fuel  Administration  may  have 
in  mind  the  old-time  expedient  of  passing  the 
buck  with  regard  to  wages  to  be  paid  the  soft 
coal  miners.  They  are  by  no  means  satisfied 
with  the  President’s  adverse  report  in  their 
case  and  with  Government  control  removed 
the  operators  will  have  to  settle  the  question 
with  their  men  without  any  such  direct  assist¬ 
ance  from  the  Government  as  would  fit  in 
appropriately  were  the  Fuel  Administration 
regulating  the  trade  as  closely  as  in  the  recent 
past.  McAdoo  has  apparently  called  a  halt 
on  wage  increases,  asserting  that  there  is  a 
limit  to  what  the  public  will  stand  and  that 
it  has  now  been  reached.  It  is  one  thing  to 
make  such  an  assertion  and  quite  another  to 
have  organized  labor  accept  it  at  face  value. 
Yet  all  will  agree  that  the  retiring  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  was  quite  right  in  the  idea 
expressed.  The  jacking  up  of  wages  cannot 
go  on  indefinitely,  for  it  means,  in  a  broad 
sense,  simply  a  vicious  circle  of  rising  costs 
which  leaves  its  initial  beneficiaries  as  poorly 
off  after  a  time  as  they  were  at  the  outset, 
compelling  them  to  ask  for  another  increase, 
and  others  following  all  along  the  line. 

If  this  tendency  has  now  been' checked  and 
the  proposed  modification  of  the  taxes  on  in¬ 
dustry  goes  through,  if  the  railroads  are  soon 
returned  to  their  owners  and  there  is  a  little 
less  heard  of  Socialistic  and  paternalistic 
ideas,  the  wheels  will  soon  begin  to  turn 
actively  in  those  lines  that  have  recently  been 
under  restraint.  The  situation  at  the  close 
of  a  successful  war  is  much  different  than  the 
conditions  following  a  panic.  Under  the 
proper  incentive  and  leadership  progress  can 
be  made  rapidly  and  there  is  not  the  slow  re¬ 
vival  of  gradually  increasing  confidence  that 
we  see  after  a  period  of  financial  stress  and 
damage.  Now  there  is  not  only  the  encour¬ 
agement  afforded  by  the  results  but  the  people 
in  general  have  plenty  of  money  to  carry  them 
safely  through  a  period  of  inactivity  and  help 
in  the  launching  of  new  enterprises. 

As  heretofore  stated,  the  anthracite  situa¬ 
tion  is  entirely  different  from  the  bituminous. 
With  the  million-ton  companies  showing  a 
falling  off  of  200,000  tons  in  the  estimated 
production  of  November  and  the  others  fol¬ 
lowing  along  in  similar  proportion,  a  decrease 
of  something  like  18  per  cent  from  the  output 
of  November,  1917,  is  indicated,  and  with 
many  markets  almost  bare  of  stove  and  nut 
the  shippers  and  dealers  concerned  in  the  sup¬ 
plying  of  hard  coal  to  the  domestic  trade  have 
quite  a  problem  before  them.  The  difficulties 
of  the  dealers  are,  of  course,  not  so  great  as 
they  were  last  year,  when  all  manner  of  coal 
was  scarce,  for  with  plenty  of  steam  coal 
available  the  large  buyers  of  coal  for  heating 
purposes  are  safe  beyond  a  doubt.  But  all 
know  the  difficulties  of  dealing  with  a  none 
too  friendly  public  and  we  feel  sure  that  the 
dealers  throughout  the  country  will  be  most 
appreciative  of  any  steps  that  are  taken  by 
the  anthracite  producers  to  get  forward  a  full 
supply  of  stove  and  nut  before  the  most  severe 
winter  weather  makes  its  appearance. 

That  the  worst  stage  of  the  labor  shortage 
has  been  passed  for  the  time  being  may  be 
assumed  from  the  fact  that  mine  workers  are 
returning  to  the  region  from  army  camps  and 
other  industries.  But  it  is  equally  true  that 
the  men  have  relaxed  their  efforts  somewhat 
under  peace  conditions,  and  many  of  them 
have  indicated  their  intention  to  return  to 
Europe  when  travel  restrictions  are  removed. 
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Trade  Conditions  at  New  York. 

Anthracite  Demand  Still  Continues  to  Run  Largely  to  Stove  and  Chestnut  Sizes — Tidewater 
Shipments  of  Bituminous  Are  Light  and  Prices  Remain  Firm. 


It  is  usually  a  feast  or  a  famine  in  the  anthracite 
trade,  and  just  now  both  conditions  prevail  to  some 
degree,  inasmuch  as  there  is  an  oversupply  of  certain 
sizes  and  a  more  or  less  serious  shortage  of  others. 
The  suggestion  of  a  famine  is  rapidly  fading  into 
the  background,  however.  For  several  weeks  past 
some  of  the  best  posted  men  in  the  wholesale  trade 
have  been  saying  that  soon  after  the  first  of  the 
year  salesmen  would  be  out  on  the  road  hustling 
for  orders,  and  this  opinion  is  gradually  becoming 
more  general. 

Weather  conditions  in  the  next  three  or  four 
weeks  will  determine  how  soon  the  initiative  will 
pass  from  buyer  to  seller  in  the  case  of  sizes  now 
in  short  supply.  An  abnormally  cold  December 
will  mean  that  many  consumers  who  have  secured 
two-thirds  deliveries  on  their  orders  will  call  for 
the  other  third  in  January,  whereas  if  consumption 
is  not  unseasonably  heavy  for  the  next  few  weeks 
the  same  people  may  decide  to  have  the  last  delivery 
postponed  until  February,  or  maybe  omitted  alto¬ 
gether.  The  warm  weather  of  October  and  No¬ 
vember  has  already  caused  a  general  revision  of 
estimated  requirements,  and  another  mild  spell  this 
month  or  later  would  enable  a  lot  of  householders 
to  get  through  the  winter  with  the  supply  they  now 
have  on  hand.  At  the  most,  they  would  need  only 
a  small  amount  at  the  tag-end  of  the  season. 

As  nearly  everybody,  except  the  very  poor  who  buy 
by  the  bucketful,  has  at  least  a  few  weeks’  supply 
on  hand,  the  few  moderately  cold  days  of  the  recent 
past  have  created  scarcely  a  ripple,  locally.  Retail 
offices  that  were  being  mobbed  a  year  ago  are  now 
practically  deserted,  and  telephone  calls  are  not 
particularly  numerous.  The  demand  for  stove  and 
chestnut  is  still  in  excess  of  the  supply,  owing  to 
the  conservatism  of  a  large  class  of  consumers  who 
have  always  used  those  two  sizes.  They  refuse  a 
substitute  size  until  they  are  all  out  of  coal,  and 
will  then  take  only  a  little  of  something  else. 

Apparently,  with  production  on  the  up-grade,  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  allotment  plan  will 
strike  a  snag  through  the  refusal  of  many  retailers 
to  accept  their  allotments  unless  they  can  get  a 
larger  percentage  of  the  sizes  most  in  demand. 
Later  in  the  season  they  will  show  a  natural  re¬ 
luctance  about  taking  in  and  storing  a  big  surplus 
of  slow-moving  sizes,  and  already  line  dealers  are 
kicking  at  being  called  upon  to  absorb  so  much  pea 
and  egg.  Cases  are  reported  of  shippers  being 
obligated  to  reconsign  those  sizes  because  of  the 
original  consignees  refusing  to  unload  them.  Egg 
is  a  little  short  locally,  but  pea  is  easy. 

No.  1  buckwheat  is  now  in  such  good  demand 
that  some  of  the  companies  have  felt  justified  in 
taking  advantage  of  the  Fuel  Administration’s  per¬ 
mission  to  advance  the  price  of  this  size  to  within 
SO  cents  of  the  pea  coal  price.  This  means  an  ad¬ 
vance  of  90  cents  a  ton.  One  other  company  has 
made  an  advance  of  25  cents  on  this  size,  while  still 
others  have  not  made  any  change  and  continue  to 
sell  on  the  old  basis  of  $3.40  at  the  mines. 

Rice  coal  is  easy  without  being  long,  while  barley 
continues  hard  to  move  and  is  being  offered  at 
concessions  by  some  of  the  independents. 

The  Bituminous  Trade. 

The  announcement  that  all  bituminous  price  and 
zone  restrictions  might  be  removed  about  December 
15  was  highly  satisfactory  to  the  local  trade,  not  be¬ 
cause  higher  prices  are  expected  but  because  it  will 
be  a  great  relief  to  do  business  in  the  old  way, 
without  interference  from  Washington.  While  some 
contend  that  the  Government  ought  to  do  some¬ 
thing  to  help  the  coal  trade  during  the  readjust¬ 
ment  period,  it  is  generally  realized  that  there  is 
little  likelihood  of  favorable  action,  if  indeed  the 
Fuel  Administration  officials  could  do  much  in  the 
line  of  stabilizing  prices  if  they  wanted  to. 

Everybody  recognizes  that,  despite  anything  the 
authorities  might  do,  the  future  course  of  prices 
will  be  governed  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand, 


and  it  is  believed  that  the  best  interests  of  the  trade 
will  be  served  by  letting  that  law  operate  freely 
without  further  loss  of  time.  It  is  taken  for 
granted  that  Dr.  Garfield  would  not  contemplate 
letting  go  unless  convinced  that  the  “danger”  of 
higher  prices  was  remote. 

However  that  may  be,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
menace  of  over-production  which  so  many  people 
have  been  talking  about  for  the  last  month  has  not 
yet  taken  definite  shape  in  the  fields  tributary  to  this 
market.  There  has  been  a  little  coal  sold  below  the 
Government  price,  according  to  rumors,  but  the  ton¬ 
nage  involved  is  very  small  on  any  comparative  basis. 
Usually  such  rumors  are  associated  with  a  few  cars 
rejected  from  the  local  pools,  or  with  low-grade 
gas  coal  which  is  not  much  favored  by  consumers 
in  this  territory.  Occasionally,  too,  a  shipper  has 
coal  refused  by  an  all-rail  consignee  who  is  over¬ 
stocked  and  has  to  reconsign  it.  This  may  result  in 
a  slight  shading  of  the  price  to  avoid  demurrage. 

But  the  tidewater  market  is  not  oversupplied  at 
the  present  time.  The  bunker  pools  are  being 
drawn  upon  heavily,  as  the  number  of  commercial 
sailings  has  shown  little  if  any  falling  off  since  the 
end  of  the  war,  although  the  navy’s  requirements 
are  lighter.  With  pools  4  and  10  added  to  the 
bunker  list,  there  is  not  much  low-volatile  coal  be¬ 
ing  offered  in  the  commercial  market,  and  buyers 
are  obliged  to  turn  to  the  other  pools,  which  had 
previously  contained  more  or  less  tonnage  that  was 
moving  rather  sluggishly.  This  has  prevented 
troublesome  accumulations,  and  in  fact  there  is  less 
free  coal  in  the  high  volatile  pools  than  there  was 
a  couple  of  weeks  ago.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
shortage  of  bunker  coal  has  been  relieved  by  the 
availability  of  tonnage  from  mines  shipping  to 
Pools  4  and  10. 

Comparatively  little  Central  Pennsylvania  ton¬ 
nage  is  offering  in  the  region  for  early  shipment,  as 
output  is  still  restricted  in  some  parts  of  the  field 
by  influenza  to  such  an  extent  that  many  producers 
are  unable  to  make  full  shipments  on  their  con¬ 
tracts  and  at  the  same  time  take  care  of  railroad 
orders.  Some  roads  that  were  slow  about  stock¬ 
ing  up  are  now  buying  freely  and  taking  most  of 
the  surplus  of  operators  whose  contract  obligations 
do  not  absorb  their  entire  output.  Jobbers  who 
have  been  in  the  region  report  coal  hard  to  buy  for 
prompt  shipment,  and  a  number  of  mining  com¬ 
panies  are  looking  for  extra  tonnage. 

The  large  stocks  in  consumers’  hands  are  recog¬ 
nized  as  being  a  possible  disturbing  element  later  on, 
but  there  is  a  widespread  disposition  to  wait  a 
while  before  digging  into  them  too  heavily.  While 
a  few  requests  to  cut  down  on  shipments  are  re¬ 
ported,  buyers  as  a  class  are  continuing  to  take 
coal  on  their  contracts  about  as  usual. 

Coal  Tonnage  of  New  York  Harbor. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  number  of 
cars  of  anthracite  and  bituminous  handled  over  all 
the  railroad  coal  piers  in  New  York  Harbor  for 
several  weeks  past,  as  reported  by  the  Director  of 
Tidewater  Coal  Traffic: 


Week  of 

Anthracite. 

Bituminous 

October  3-9  . 

. . .  6,047 

5,705 

October  10-16  . 

. . .  6,072 

6,499 

October  17-23  . 

. . .  5,509 

6,404 

October  24-30  . 

. . .  6,377 

6,316 

October  31-November  6  . . 

. . .  5,378 

6,427 

November  7-13  . 

5,615 

November  14-20  . 

. . .  5,413 

6,337 

November  21-27  . 

. . .  5,757 

5,882 

Nopember  28-December  4. . 

. . .  5,305 

5,702 

Frank  B.  Hess  and  A.  Q.  Davis,  of  Uniontown, 
and  James  Baird,  of  Brownsville,  have  organized 
the  Gallatin  Coal  Co.  to  develop  a  90-acre  tract 
which  they  have  acquired  on  the  Monongahela  River. 
^Shipments  will  be  made  by  water. 


Conditions  at  Cleveland. 


Operators  of  No.  8  Firmly  Hold  to  Govern¬ 
ment  Price  —  Stripping  Coal 
Values  Soften 

Most  No.  8  operators  agree  that  whatever  coal 
is  now  being  purchased  would  be  required  whether 
the  price  was  $1  or  $10  a  ton,  and  that  price-cutting, 
in  view  of  fat  stock-piles,  would  scarcely  bring  out 
another  ton  of  demand.  Consequently,  standard 
No.  8  bituminous  continues  to  bring  the  Govern¬ 
ment  maximum.  Some  of  the  smaller  and  younger 
operators  in  southern  and  eastern  Ohio  have  weak¬ 
ened  and  shaded  the  maximum,  but  all  of  the  larger 
operators  have  stood  firm,  preferring  to  shut  down 
before  backfiring  on  prices. 

In  this  stand  they  have  been  aided  greatly  by  the 
strength  that  is  being  shown  by  the  market  in 
northern  Ohio.  True,  the  lake  trade,  to  all  intends 
and  purposes,  has  come  to  an  end,  and  every  in¬ 
dustrial  plant  now  has  the  labor  for  bringing  in 
stock-pile  coal.  Production,  too,  continues  not  much 
more  than  50  per  cent,  of  that  in  the  best  weeks  of 
last  fall.  But  despite  these  adverse  selling  con¬ 
ditions,  a  very  sizable  tonnage  of  No.  8  coal  is  being 
marketed  in  northern  Ohio  and  Michigan.  Demand 
from  Michigan  is  growing  every  day,  and  this  is 
most  encouraging  to  operators,  for  they  believed  the 
State  was  well  stocked  with  Indiana  and  Illinois 
fuel. 

Stripping  operators  daily  draw  nearer  the  end  of 
their  string.  Apparently,  they  are  willing  to  accept 
any  price  that  will  net  them  even  a  modest  profit 
for  their  pains. 

Operators  are  commenting  upon  the  extent  to 
which  the  weather  has  influenced  consumption  in 
this  section.  So  far  there  have  been  only  three 
days  and  nights  when  a  temperature  under  freezing 
has  been  registered.  The  closing  of  theaters, 
schools,  churches  and  the  like  for  four  weeks  ef¬ 
fected  a  great  saving.  A  street  car  strike  paralyzed 
the  city  and  resulted  in  a  loss  of  several  days,  on  an 
average,  in  most  industrial  plants.  On  a  fair  esti¬ 
mate,  coal  consumed  for  heating  purposes  up  to  the 
first  week  of  December  probably  has  been  only  40 
per  cent,  of  normal. 

Retailers  Stocked  with  Low-Grade  Coal. 

Retail  dealers  seem  to  be  the  particular  mark  of 
low-grade  operators  and  they  have  been  swamped 
with  cut-price  offers.  Domestic  consumers,  how¬ 
ever,  are  demanding  good  lj^-inch  lump  and  are 
getting  it — at  the  maximum  price.  About  2,500  tons 
of  anthracite  that  the  War  Department  had  stored 
in  Cleveland  have  been  released  to  local  dealers,  but 
this  amount  barely  scratches  the  surface  of  demand 
for  anthracite. 

The  report  of  the  Pittsburgh  Vein  Operators’  As¬ 
sociation  of  Ohio  for  the  week  of  November  21 
shows  the  output  to  have  been  4,742  cars,  as  against 
4,760  cars  the  first  week  previous  and  4,475  cars  the 
second.  The  daily  average  car  shortage  in  the 
week  of  November  23  was  17.75,  which  compares 
with  18.72  the  first  week  previous  and  21.54  the  sec¬ 
ond.  Lost  production,  due  mainly  to  car  shortage, 
in  the  week  of  November  23  was  69,250  tons,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  association. 

Practically  every  sizable  stockpile  in  northern 
Ohio  now  is  reported  more  or  less  afire,  and  since 
practically  every  big  plant  has  a  stockpile  the  loss 
on  this  score  will  be  considerable.  Efforts  to  check 
the  fires  are  resulting  in  a  larger  consumption  than 
normally,  and  with  industries  flatly  refusing  to 
consider  buying  fuel  until  their  present  stocks  are 
consumed,  this  situation  is  not  an  unmixed  evil  for 
the  operators. 

Speculation  is  rife  concerning  the  effect  upon 
prices  if  government  control  is  lifted  this  month. 
The  general  opinion  among  the  trade  is  that  while 
the  market  will  give  way  at  places,  more  on  ac¬ 
count  of  sentimental  than  actual  trade  conditions,  on 
the  whole  it  will  not  break.  Neither  consumers  nor 
operators  look  for  much  of  a  development  down¬ 
ward  in  prices  until  well  along  in  the  spring.  If 
anything  in  the  nature  of  a  slump  occurs,  it  will 
probably  affect  low  grades  chiefly. 
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Conditions  at  Cincinnati. 


Smokeless  Sellers  Find  Consumers  Stocked  to 
Eaves — Cold  Weather  Looked 
for  as  Stimulant. 

The  coal  situation  at  Cincinnati  is,  figuratively 
speaking,  just  about  as  tight  as  Dick’s  hat-band,  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  operators  have  plenty  to  sell, 
but  find  that  they  are  up  against  an  over-stocked 
market.  The  Fuel  Administration  lifted  the  re¬ 
strictions  against  New  River  smokeless  coal  to 
Cincinnati  effective  November  27  and  New  River 
operators  started  looking  around  for  smokeless  or¬ 
ders  and  found  that  picking  was  pretty  slim.  Not 
that  the  people  did  not  want  smokeless  coal,  but  due 
to  the  fact  that  they  had  hearkened  to  the  cry  of 
all  summer  long  and  put  in  their  splint  lump  early. 
There  will  be  a  market  for  some  smokeless  due  to 
the  fact  some  householders  held  off  until  the  last 
minute  and  then  the  slack  will  be  absorbed  by 
some  of  the  factories  who  prefer  th's  grade  of  coal. 

“The  present  non-shipment  of  coal  is  due  to  a 
number  of  causes,”  according  to  James  A.  Riley  of 
the  Queen  City  Coal  Co.  and  one  of  the  big 
river  coal  men.  “The  general  transition  from  war 
to  peace  and  particularly  the  cancellation  of  many 
Government  contracts  has  caused  a  lot  of  un¬ 
certainty  and  hesitation  on  the  part  of  manufactures 
and  other  large  consumers  of  coal.”  Another  thing 
that  hits  Cincinnati  hard  is  the  fact  that  all  brew¬ 
eries  have  stopped  operating  according  to  the  Pres¬ 
idential  order  and  this  alone  amounts  to  approx¬ 
imately  ten  cars  per  day.  Then  of  course  industries 
affiliated  with  the  breweries  have  also  been  af¬ 
fected  to  some  extent.  The  main  reason,  however, 
is  the  fact  that  some  of  the  largest  concerns  and 
domestic  consumers  have  large  reserve  piles. 

We  heard  the  other  day  that  some  of  the  mines 
down  in  Kentucky  fields  had  fallen  off  more  than 
75  per  cent,  in  production  due  to  the  miners  being 
laid  up  with  influenza.  This  is  just  another  reason 
for  the  non-shipment  of  coal.  When  you  take  into 
consideration  the  royalties,  wages  and  railroad 
rates  you  can  readily  appreciate  what  go  to  make 
up  high  priced  coal  arid  you  realize  why  it  cannot  be 
lowered  in  price.  Coal  men  here  do  not  think  the 
abolition  of  the  Government  price  fixing  will  affect 
the  situation,  as  the  price  was  a  maximum  one. 

8,000  Empty  Cars  on  One  Line. 

The  car  supply  for  this  time  of  the  year  is  won¬ 
derful.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  very 
light  loading.  Some  mines  in  the  fields  are  only 
working  three  days  a  week  and  as  a  consequence 
emptied  are  now  being  stored  on  all  three  of  the 
coal  carrying  lines  entering  Cincinnati.  Report  has 
it  that  one  of  the  big  coal  carriers  has  8,000  cars 
stored  on  their  line  and  it  is  pretty  near  a  safe  bet 
to  say  that  one-half  of  them  were  coal  cars. 

An  order  of  interest  to  coal  jobbers  of  Cincinnati 
was  received  by  C.  R.  Hebble,  Fuel  Administrator 
from  the  National  Fuel  Administration,  setting  aside 
a  portion  of  the  order  of  January  14,  1918.  Under 
the  new  order  a  handling  charge  o‘f  15  cents  per  ton, 
net,  to  cover  costs  or  rebilling,  collections  and  re¬ 
placement,  to  be  added  to  the  price  of  coal  or  coke 
diverted  by  the  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration,  may  no 
longer  be  made.  The  remainder  of  the  original 
order  remains  the  same. 


Railroad  Administration  Changes. 

Under  a  recent  order  of  the  Railroad  Administra¬ 
tion,  the  following  lines  have  been  transferred  from 
the  Eastern  Region  to  the  Allegheny  Region : 

Pennsylvania  lines  west  of  Erie  and  Pittsburgh ; 
Cincinnati,  -Lebanon  &  Northern  Railway,  and  Lor¬ 
ain.  Ashland  &  Southern  Railroad,  G.  L.  Peck,  fed¬ 
eral  manager,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  west  of  Parkersburg 
and  Pittsburgh,  and  Dayton  &  Union  Railroad,  C. 
W.  Galloway,  federal*  manager.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


The  Fuel  Administration  has  cancelled  all  of  its 
requisitions  for  the  shipment  of  bituminous  coal  to 
industrial  plants,  it  was  announced  Thursday. 


The  Chicago  Market. 


Trade  Nearly  Paralyzed  by  Threat  to  Remove 
All  Zone  Restrictions. 

The  announcement  from  Washington  that  Dr. 
Garfield  had  under  consideration  the  abandonment 
of  zoning  restrictions  and  price  regulation  on  bitu¬ 
minous  coal,  effective  December  15,  had  a  paralyzing 
effect  upon  the  Chicago  market  this  week. 

The  serious  results  which  the  abandonment  of  the 
zones  would  have  on  Chicago  retailers  was  pointed 
out  in  this  column  last  week.  There  is  no  less  than 
1,000,000  tons  of  Illinois  bituminous  coal  now  in  the 
hands  of  Chicago  retailers,  which  they  must  sell  for 
around  $6.45  a  ton  to  make  expenses  and  their  ex¬ 
pected  profit.  The  abolition  of  zones  would  permit 
smokeless  coal  to  be  placed  in  this  market  at  $7.65 
a  ton  retail,  with  the  mines  receiving  the  Government 
price.  In  competition  with  smokeless,  the  Illinois 
coal  would  be  unmarketable.  It  is  obvious  what 
effect  on  the  demand  for  Illinois  Dr.  Garfield’s  state¬ 
ment  had. 

Illinois  operators  are  showing  remarkable  control 
of  the  situation  they  face.  In  spite  of  a  congestion 
which  for  this  time  of  the  year  is  unprecedented, 
they  have  maintained  their  prices,  only  the  low  grade 
“cats  and  dogs”  selling  off  Government  maximums. 
Production  has  been  readily  curtailed  to  prevent  a 
break  in  the  market.  Even  with  zoning  restrictions 
removed,  it  is  said,  they  will  not  suffer.  The  Chi¬ 
cago  market  they  cannot  expect  much  more  from, 
as  they  have  already  sold  and  delivered  to  Chicago 
more  coal  than  they  normally  would  sell  here  for 
domestic  use,  but  they  would  have  no  difficulty  in 
maintaining  their  hold  on  the  industrial  market. 

The  removal  of  the  zones  would  open  up  new  ter¬ 
ritory  for  their  product,  and  on  the  whole  benefit 
ihem.  But  with  the  retail  dealers  it  is  another  story. 
The  effect  there  would  be  so  disastrous  that  Dr. 
Garfield’s  statement  may  fairly  be  described  as  hav¬ 
ing  amazed  both  the  dealers  and  the  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istration  officials. 

State  Officials  Want  Zones  Retained. 

On  the  day  before  Thanksgiving,  Raymond  E. 
Durham,  State  Fuel  Administrator,  and  Spencer 
Ewing,  his  deputy,  were  in  Washington  and  dis¬ 
cussed  the  zoning  situation.  They  pointed  out  the 
serious  results  in  Illinois  which  the  removal  of  the 
zones  would  cause  and  left  the  conference  with  the 
understanding  that  the  only  change  under  considera¬ 
tion  was  an  extension  of  the  Pocahontas  zone  into 
Ohio  and  southern  Indiana,  for  industrial  consump¬ 
tion  only.  When,  three  days  after  this  conference, 
they  read  of  Dr.  Garfield's  announcement,  they  were 
unable  to  give  any  explanation  to  inquirers. 

Needless  to  say,  protests  and  complaints  by  the 
hundreds  have  gone  to  Washington,  and  an  official 
of  the  Fuel  Administration  said  today:  “I  have  too 
much  faith  in  the  United  States  Government  and  in 
Dr.  Garfield’s  good  judgment  to  believe  that  a  re¬ 
moval  of  the  zones,  with  its  very  disastrous  effect 
upon  dealers  who  have  patriotically  obeyed  the  re¬ 
quests  of  the  Fuel  Administration,  can  be  possible.” 

In  the  meantime  it  may  be  said  there  is  no  market 
in  Chicago  for  bituminous  coal.  Until  the  future  is 
cleared  up,  dealers  cannot  be  expected  to  buy.  The 
certainty  that  removal  of  the  zones  will  break  the 
market  on  prepared  sizes  has  affected  industrial  or¬ 
ders  somewhat.  If  the  suspense  is  ended  with  a 
favorable  decision  by  Dr.  Garfield  to  continue  the 
zones  as.  a  protection  to  the  men  who  have  risked 
their  all  in  a  patriotic  endeavor  to  help  the  country 
in  its  war  problems,  then  it  iriay  be  said  the  outlook 
in  the  Illinois  territory  is  good — much  better  than 
it  was  just  after  the  armistice  was  signed.  The  op¬ 
erators  have  met  the  situation  with  remarkable 
unanimity  and  unexpected  success. 

It  is  reported  that  the  situation  on  the  docks  is 
more  serious  even  than  with  Chicago  dealers,  as 
stocks  there  are  so  large  it  is  improbable  they  can 
be  marketed  before  next  year,  and  they  were  all  pur¬ 
chased  at  Government  maximum  prices. 

The  American  schooner  J.  Hornell  Leeds,  coal 
laden,  bound  from  New  York  to  Halifax,  is  ashore 
off  Lockport,  N.  S.  She  is  a  total  loss. 


Conditions  at  Buffalo. 

Bituminous  in  Ample  Supply,  but  no  Price 
Recession  Is  Looked  For. 

The  bituminous  situation  has  been  affected  mate¬ 
rially  by  the  announcement  that  probably  on  the  15th 
all  restrictions  will  be  thrown  off  that  trade,  on 
account  of  the  improvement  in  the  supply  YVhile 
there  are  members  of  the  trade  who  will  see  a  short¬ 
age  ahead  and  even  predict  that  prices  will  go  up 
the  great  majority  say  that  the  supply  already  in 
sight  is  enough  to  take  care  of  the  demand  for  a 
considerable  time,  at  least  unless  it  is  much  greater 
before  long  than  it  is  now.  A  city  jobber  declared 
this  week  that  he  knew  of  some  quite  large  con¬ 
sumers  who  had  more  than  a  year’s  supply  in  yard. 
_  *  's  known  that  the  bituminous  supply  in 

Canada  is  much  in  excess  of  the  demand  and  is 
likely  to  remain  so  awhile.  Anyone  who  ships  un¬ 
sold  coal  across  the  line  is  at  present  pretty  sure  to 
lose  on  it.  The  amount  of  demurrage  already  col¬ 
lected  there  is  large,  and  it  is  not  all  earned  yet. 
Buffalo  has  had  one  big  consignment  on  track  for 
some  time,  but  has  otherwise  been  fortunate  in  see¬ 
ing  practically  everything  else  dumped  into  Canada. 
One  city  shipper  is  of  the  opinion  that  all  transit 
shipments  should  be  prevented  by  law.  They  upset 
the  market  so  badly. 

Jobbers  report  that  the  supply  of  new  coal  is  not 
really  good,  but  so  long  as  the  demand  is  less,  there 
will  be  an  accumulation.  The  men  are  now  mostly 
back  to  work,  after  the  scourge  of  influenza  abated, 
but  they  are  not  in  full  working  trim  yet.  Besides, 
the  war  spirit  is  gone  and  wages  are  so  high  that 
steady  work  is  not  easily  obtained.  Meanwhile  the 
people  who  are  looking  towards  Europe  are  saying 
that  the  scarcity  of  supplies  is  bound  to  be  greater 
yet  than  it  has  been.  It  will  take  time  to  make  sure 
of  that. 

Domestic  Users  Clamoring  for  Hard  Coal. 

In  the  anthracite  trade  the  shortage  increases.  So 
much  coal  was  rushed  up  the  lakes  at  the  last  mo¬ 
ment  that  all-rail  shipments  to  this  territory  h&d  to 
be  cut  down  severely,  so  that  as  soon  as  the  lakes 
are  closed  there  will  be  a  big  howl  unless  everybody 
gets  a  full  winter’s  supply  of  coal  at  once.  The 
weather  continues  most  favorable  to  shipments,  but 
the  anthracite  output  is  'ather  light.  Jobbers  who 
commonly  sell  quite  an  amount  of  hard  coal  find  it 
next  to  impossible  to  get  any  now. 

The  Buffalo  anthracite  consumers  are  making  it 
pleasant  for  the  local  fuel  administrator  by  lining 
up  in  his  office  every  day  and  declaring  that  they 
have  no  coal  and  must  be  supplied  at  once.  The 
fall  has  been  most  favorable  to  the  situation.  Had 
it  been  anything  as  cold  as  last  fall  was  the  distress 
would  have  been  quite  as  great.  Still  if  the  lake 
closing  opens  shipments  to  the  city  at  even  a  fair 
rate  the  difficulty  will  slowly  disappear.  Shippers 
generally  say  that  the  situation  is  not  really  serious. 

Shipments  by  lake  for  the  week  were  small,  as  the 
season  is  about  at  an  end;  the  total  for  the  week 
was  86.700  tons,  of  which  52,600  tons  cleared  for 
Milwaukee,  21,600  tons  for  Duluth  and  Superior, 
and  12,500  tons  for  Chicago.  Shipments  for  No¬ 
vember  were  638,700  tons,  and  for  November  last 
season,  573,300  tons. 

Freight  rates  remained  at  60  to  65  cents  to  Chi¬ 
cago,  55  cents  to  Milwaukee,  and  48  cents  to  Duluth. 


Hard  Coal  Output  Again  Drops. 

Washington,  Dec.  5. — Production  of  anthracite 
coal  decreased  nearly  10  per  cent,  last  week  from  the 
preceding  week,  according  to  estimates  by  the  Fuel 
Administration.  The  decrease  is  ascribed  to  the 
Thanksgiving  holiday. 

Loss  in  anthracite  production  for  the  coal  year,  in 
comparison  with  the  standard  set  in  1917,  the  Fuel 
Administration  announced,  now  amounts  to  nearly 
2,000,000  net  tons. 

The  loss  due  to  the  Thanksgiving  holiday  was 
much  lighter  than  usual  this  year,  as  a  considerable 
number  of  the  mine  workers  heeded  the  request  to 
remain  on  the  job  that  day. 
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Trade  at  Philadelphia. 

Improvement  in  Shipments  Anticipated — 
Good  Demand  for  Bituminous. 

Ihe  retailers  have  been  through  some  strenuous 
times  lately  in  their  endeavors  to  get  increased  ship¬ 
ments  cjf  domestic  sizes.  There  has  been  much  spec¬ 
ulation  as  to  the  cause  of  the  shortage,  especially 
since  they  have  been  promised  right  along  that  their 
turn  would  surely  come  during  the  late  fall.  It  has 
always  been  known  that  even  in  normal  times  the 
operators  make  no  real  effort  to  fill  up  the  local 
trade  early,  as  the  argument  has  been,  with  the  city 
so  close  to  the  mines  the  needs  of  the  consumer 
can  be  quickly  met.  For  some  reason  this  market 
has  been  overlooked  longer  than  usual.  However, 
there  is  now  some  indication  of  an  improvement  in 
shipments.  It  is  rumored  that  some  leading  inter¬ 
ests  protested  to  the  Fuel  Administration  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  while  some  results  seem  apparent,  others 
are  led  to  believe  that  any  present  increase  is  due 
to  improved  labor  conditions  at  the  mines,  together 
with  the  usual  cutting  down  of  shipments  to  dis¬ 
tant  territories,  such  as  the  lakes  and  New  England. 

We  really  Ihink  there  is  a  general  improvement  in 
family  sizes,  but  not  to  the  extent  that  the  situation 
has  been  met.  For  the  time  being  the  dealers  feel 
encouraged  and  they  are  once  more  telling  their 
customers  with  a  fair  degree  of  assurance  that  they 
may  expect  to  get  some  of  their  order  soon.  The 
great  demand  for  stove  and  nut  continues,  but  due 
to  the  seasonably  cold  weather  a  great  deal  of  pea 
coal  which  had  been  in  surplus  is  being  moved.  Egg 
is  also  picking  up,  and  there  is  hardly  a  dealer  who 
would  decline  to  take  an  extra  car  of  this  coal  when 
offered. 

Steam  Sizes  Plentiful. 

While  the  steam  situation  is  somewhat  better,  it 
is  not  such  as  to  absorb  the  entire  production.  Many 
of  the  large  washeries  are  being  kept  running  in 
order  to  increase  the  production  of  family  sizes  and 
as  a  result  the  tonnage  of  steam  sizes  is  beyond 
what  the  market  can  take.  There  is  hardly  any  dif¬ 
ficulty  with  buckwheat,  but  the  smaller  sizes,  such 
as  rice  and  barley,  are  being  run  quite  heavily  into 
the  storage  yards  by  the  big  companies.  Individual 
companies  without  storage  facilities  are  dumping 
surplus  on  the  banks.  No  one  believes  that  this 
storage  will  continue  very  long,  as  there  seems  to 
be  a  tendency  to  a  general  stiffening  of  the  steam 
market. 

The  dealers  have  lately  been  confronted  with  a 
new  wage  schedule  by  their  outside  workers.  The 
union  scale  has  been  very  considerably  advanced, 
but  perhaps  the  most  radical  demand  is  that  the 
yards  be  closed  on  Saturday  during  July  and  August 
with  no  loss  of  compensation  to  the  men.  It  is  very 
doubtful  that  the  retailers  will  accept  the  schedule 
as  presented,  and  it  seems  that  the  men  in  present¬ 
ing  it  were  prepared  to  waive  some  of  the  condi¬ 
tions.  This  seems  especially  likely  in  the  face  of 
improving  conditions  in  the  labor  market. 

There  is  a  rumor  current  that,  whereas  the  Fuel 
Administration  will  likely  relinquish  control  of  the 
bituminous  trade  on  January  1,  it  is  the  intention  to 
continue  to  supervise  the  anthracite  trade  indefinite¬ 
ly.  So  far  we  have  been  unable  to  authenticate  the 
report,  but  are  of  the  opinion  it  has  its  basis  in  the 
investigation  before  a  Senate  Committee  now  being 
made  in  Washington. 

There  is  a  decidedly  improved  tone  to  the  bitu¬ 
minous  situation.  Even  the  ordinary  coals  are  in 
good  demand,  while  the  calls  for  low  volatile  coals 
and  other  good  grades  are  somewhat  beyond  the 
supply.  Some  shippers  report  a  shortening  up  in 
the  car  supply,  but  we  think  this  is  principally  with 
the  smaller  shippers.  There  has  also  been  a  greatly 
increased  demand  for  bunker  coal  and  the  supply 
at  the  piers  has  been  unequal  to  the  demand. 

Export  shippers  were  notified  that  there  is  no  basis 
to  the  story  that  shipments  were  to  be  limited.  All 
shippers  desiring  to  take  on  business  of  this  kind 
can  do  so  by  procuring  an  export  license. 


The  coal  production  for  the  State  of  Arkansas 
during  the  last  fiscal  year  amounted  to  2,373,687  net 
tons. 


Conditions  at  Head  of  Lakes. 


Tonnage  on  Hand  Exceeds  Allotment  and 
Movement  Starts  to  Fill  Up  Rail  Points. 

The  danger  of  a  coal  shortage  at  the  Head  of  the 
Lakes  during  the  coming  winter  has  been  averted, 
according  to  the  very  best  advices  here,  and  sufficient 
hard  and  soft  coal  will  be  available  for  both  fuel  and 
power.  Duluth  has  already  received  its  required  al¬ 
lotment,  and  at  least  fourteen  cargoes  of  coal  are  now 
coming  up  the  lakes  with  many  others  to  follow. 

In  some  of  the  range  cities  there  appears  to  be  a 
shortage  of  coal  to  meet  future  demands,  but  this  is 
due  largely  to  the  fact  that  the  dock  strike  and  labor 
shortage  here  slowed  down  the  movement  from  the 
docks  temporarily.  At  Virginia,  where  the  shortage 
seemed  most  acute,  three  carloads  have  been  received 
during  the  last  few  days. 

Work  has  continued  at  full  blast  at  all  of  the  docks 
at  the  Head  of  the  Lakes  since  the  strike  was  called 
off  a  short  time  ago  pending  the  settlement  of  the 
wage  award  trouble  with  the  war  labor  board  in 
Washington.  The  men  were  granted  a  10  per  cent 
raise,  or  its  equivalent,  and  time-and-a-half  pay  for 
Sundays  and  overtime,  with  the  wage  advance  retro¬ 
active  to  October  1.  The  men  demanded  that  the 
wage  advance  be  retroactive  to  June  1  when  the  de¬ 
mands  were  made  to  the  war  labor  board. 

The'  committee  appointed  to  represent  the  unions, 
which  went  to  Washington  to  confer  with  the  war 
labor  board,  returned  to  Duluth  Saturday  night,  and 
the  committee  reported  as  unanimous  that  the  unions 
may  feel  safe  in  expecting  the  Federal  body  to  grant 
the  demands  for  the  award  asked. 

The  committee  declares  that  Senator  Knute  Nelson, 
Representative  Frank  B.  Kellogg  of  St.  Paul  and 
Senator  I.  L.  Lenroot  of  Wisconsin  were  largely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  quick  hearing  given  the  committee 
at  Washington. 

With  the  labor  situation  cleared  and  plenty  of  dock 
hands  available  and  fair  weather  prevailing  on  the 
lakes,  an  enormous  quantity  of  coal  should  be  dumped 
at  the  Head  of  the  Lakes  before  winter.  The  regu¬ 
lar  period  for  navigation  will  close  December  5,  but 
the  weather  is  so  mild  that  boats  may  be  able  to  sail 
for  three  or  more  weeks. 

The  weather  during  September,  October  and  No¬ 
vember  to  date  averages  7  degrees  warmer  than  for 
any  previous  year  for  the  three-months’  period.  This 
condition  has  saved  vast  quantities  of  hard  coal,  as 
fuel  has  hardly  been  necessary  except  in  small  quan¬ 
tities. 

The  water  power  situation  has  also  been  relieved 
by  abundant  rainfalls,  which  has  filled  the  great  dam 
at  Thomson  to  overflowing.  This  has  enabled  the 
Universal  Portland  Cement  Plant  to  reopen  and  the 
city  lights  have  been  restored  without  use  of  fuel. 
This  has  removed  a  great  problem  from  the  shoul¬ 
ders  of  Fuel  Administrator  C.  P.  Craig,  and  leaves 
the  coal  situation  at  the  Head  of  the  Lakes  with  the 
brightest  of  prospects  for  the  coming  year. 


Conditions  at  Twin  Cities. 

Hard  Coal  Supply  Short,  but  Northwest 
Hopes  to  Tide  Over  with  Aid  of 
Substitutes. 

The  end  of  the  season  of  navigation  is  at  hand,  and 
only  a  miracle  can  provide  sufficient  hard  coal  in  the 
few  remaining  days,  to  meet  the  probable  needs  of 
the  Northwest  for  the  winter.  The  trade  has  been 
reconciled  for  some  time  past  to  the  probabilities  of 
having  to  fill  out  the  winter  with  soft  coal  and  other 
substitutes,  after  the  hard  coal  has  become  exhausted. 
If  the  hard  coal  will  only  serve  through  the  severe 
months  the  spring  months  will  be  endurable  with  soft 
coal  for  domestic  plants.  A  good  start  has  been  made, 
through  the  mild  weather,  so  far  keeping  down  the 
consumption,  and  if,  as  sometimes  happens,  Decem¬ 
ber  will  also  be  mild,  there  will  be  a  good  chance  to 
get  well  into  the  approach  of  spring  before  there  will 
be  any  extended  shortage  of  domestic  hard  coal  sizes. 

Retail  deliveries  in  these  cities  continue  to  be 
handicapped  by  the  scarcity  of  labor,  as  well  as  lim¬ 


ited  supplies  available.  Labor  conditions  at  the 
docks  are  far  from  satisfactory.  The  adjustment 
of  the  recent  strike  has  caused  a  resumption  of  la¬ 
bor,  but  the  supply  of  workmen  is  less  than  the 
need?  and  so  far  there  has  been  no  means  of  aug¬ 
menting  the  number. 

And  since  numerous  restrictions  on  non-essentials 
have  been  removed,  it  is  unlikely  that  there  will  be 
any  immediate  increase  in  available  labor.  The  re¬ 
lease  of  men  in  camps  will  gradually  bring  about 
additional  labor,  but  the  change  will  be  quite  grad¬ 
ual.  In  the  meantime,  shipping  from  the  docks  and 
deliveries  at  retail  are  held  back  considerably.  This 
will  doubtless  be  the  case  through  the  winter.  For¬ 
tunately,  a  good  quantity  has  been  shipped  to  the 
interior,  so  a  good  start  has  been  made  that  will 
guard  against  any  serious  trouble  with  a  fuel  short¬ 
age  for  a  time. 

Liberal  advertising  in  the  Twin  Cities  is  being 
done  on  behalf  of  coke  for  domestic  use,  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  hard  coal.  It  is  quoted  slightly  under  the 
price  of  hard  coal,  and  is  offered  as  a  satisfactory 
fuel  for  domestic  use  generally. 

Illinois  coal  is  in  ample  supply  right  along,  show¬ 
ing  that  the  mines  there  are  well  up  with  their  de¬ 
mands,  and  have  fuel  to  spare  for  this  market,  over 
and  above  their  needs  in  the  territory  nearer  to 
their  location.  When  severe  weather  comes,  there 
will  doubtless  be  some  interferences  with  the  move¬ 
ment  of  Illinois  coal,  but  so  far,  deliveries  have  been 
very  prompt  and  satisfactory. 


Market  at  Detroit. 

Retailers  Seriously  Overstocked  with  Inferior 
Grades  of  Bituminous. 

Though  the  numerous  uncertainties  attending 
industrial  readjustment  from  war-time  operations  to 
normal  peace  activities  have  not  yet  become  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  the  Detroit  coal  trade,  there  may 
be  curtailment  of  consumption  in  certain  lines  while 
the  transition  is  in  progress  or  while  the  material 
necessary  for  resumption  of  larger  activity  is  being 
obtained. 

As  a  market  influence,  however,  this  prospect  is 
still .  secondary  to  the  overloaded  condition  of  many 
of  the  local  consumers  of  steam  coal  and  the  con¬ 
gestion  of  bituminous  supply  that  is  troubling  nu¬ 
merous  retail  dealers.  While  this  situation  may  be 
attributed  to  incautious  buying  of  a  few  weeks  ago, 
in  the  light  of  subsequent  developments,  there  is 
scant  consolation  for  the  jobbers  in  the  reflection 
that  the  present  crowded  condition  of  the  market 
reflects  eagerness  or  the  effort  to  guard  against  a 
threatened  fuel  shortage. 

Some  of  the  retail  dealers  whose  yards  are  filled 
with  bituminous  coal  of  one  kind  or  another,  a  good 
deal  of  which,  in  various  instances,  is  not  stock  that 
will  find  a  ready  market  with  household  consumers, 
are  seeking  an  avenue  of  relief.  In  their  behalf 
an  appeal  was  made  to  the  city’s  Commissioner  of 
Purchases  and  Supplies  to  work  out  some  plan  of 
taking  over  part  of  the  excess  bituminous  from  re¬ 
tailers  for  use  of  city  departments. 

The  municipal  official  informed  the  dealers  he 
could  buy  his  regular  source  of  supply  at  a  cost  of 
about  $1  a  ton  less  than  the  dealers  were  offering 
coal  to  him.  It  is  reported,  however,  that  some  plan 
is  under  consideration  which  will  enable  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  to  receive  bids  from  the  retailers  for  supplying 
a  certain  amount  of  bituminous  coal. 

In  the  case  of  some  of  the  retailers,  so  much 
yard  space  is  filled  with  bituminous  that  room  is 
lacking  for  handling  anthracite.  This  is  due  in  part 
to  shortage  of  labor  when  the  coal  was  received, 
which  prevented  careful  piling  of  the  coal  and  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  stock  having  been  left  where  it  was 
thrown  from  the  cars. 

Weather  conditions  through  October  and  much  of 
last  month  were  not  sufficiently  cold  to  create  active 
buying  by  the  dealers  customers,  and  in  consequence 
retail  stocks  were  not  reduced  to  the  extent  the  deal¬ 
ers  had  calculated.  Having  an  over-supply  on  hand 
now,  the  retailers  naturally  appear  rather  indifferent 
to  advances  of  jobbers,  although  the  latter  are  now 
able  to  offer  a  better  quality  of  coal  than  the  yards 
hold. 
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With  storage  piles  of  unusual  size  on  hand,  quite 
a  number  of  the  large  users  of  steam  coal  also  are 
practically  out  of  the  market.  Jobbers  are  informed 
that  some  of  these  concerns  which  were  buying 
freely  are  in  nearly  as  unfavorable  a  situation  as  the 
retailers,  because  of  having  added  to  their  reserves 
large  quantities  of  coal  of  inferior  quality.  This  less 
desirable  coal,  it  is  said,  is  giving  much  trouble  in 
boiler-rooms,  and  blame  also  is  imputed  to  it  as  hav¬ 
ing  occasioned  various  recent  fires  in  large  stock 
piles. 

While  the  termination  of  the  lake  season  seems  to 
present  an  opportunity  for  a  more  liberal  movement 
of  Ohio  and  West  Virginia  coal  into  Detroit,  the 
market  is  not  in  a  position  to  take  full  advantage 
of  such  shipments. 

The  supply  of  anthracite  is  very  limited  and  is 
just  about  meeting  the  requirements  of  owners  ot 
hase  burners,  whose  needs  are  given  first  place  as 
regards  stove  and  chestnut  sizes.  Efforts  to  stim¬ 
ulate  shipments  to  a  closer  alignment  with  the  Fuel 
Administration’s  schedule  are  being  made  by  W.  K. 
Prudden,  State  Fuel  Administrator,  who  is  now  in 
the  East. 


Situation  in  Columbus. 


Indications  Are  for  Unsettled  Market — 
Weakness  in  Steam  Trade. 

The  coal  trade  still  shows  marked  weakness,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  steam  sizes.  There  is  also  a  slight 
lull  in  domestic  business,  mostly  because  of  the 
continued  warm  weather.  On  the  whole  the  tone  of 
the  trade  is  not  as  satisfactory  as  formerly  and  in¬ 
dications  point  toward  an  unsettled  market  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year  at  least.  But  coalmen  gen¬ 
erally  are  optimistic  of  the  future  and  believe  that 
business  will  come  in  better  when  the  readjustment 
is  started  in  earnest. 

Lake  trade  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  sea¬ 
son  as  far  as  Ohio  and  West  Virginia  goes  was  a 
marked  suqcess  and  a  larger  amount  of  coal  than  in 
any  former  year  has  been  moved  from  mines  to  the 
Northwest.  The  last  boat  at  the  Toledo  docks  of 
the  T.  &  O.  C.  was  loaded  last  week.  The  H.  V. 
Docks  loaded  several  vessels  this  week  and  thus  the 
total  figures  can  not  yet  be  given.  The  T.  &  O.  C. 
docks  during  the  season  loaded  2,178,888  tons  as 
compared  with  2,434,338  tons  in  1917.  The  docks 
loaded  only  5,000  tons  during  the  last  week.  The 
H.  V.  Docks  loaded  11,137  tons  during  the  week  end¬ 
ing  November  30  as  compared  with  100,487  tons  the 
previous  week.  The  total  loaded  up  to  that  date 
was  5,132,482  tons  as  compared  with  4,830,000  tons 
during  the  season  of  1917.  Officials  believed  that 
approximately  30,000itons  would  yet  be  loaded. 

Domestic  Trade  Quiet. 

Domestic  trade  is  rather  quiet  as  weather  con¬ 
ditions  have  not  been  the  most  favorable.  Retailers 
generally  have  ample  stocks  and  are  waiting  for  the 
colder  weather.  Mine-run  is  not  being  bought  at  all 
by  retailers  and  the  biggest  business  is  in  the  so- 
called  fancy  grades.  There  is  considerable  New 
River  and  splints  coming  into  the  market.  The 
city  users  have  about  75  to  80  per  cent  of  their  coal 
stocked  while  rural  consumers  have  not  nearly  as 
large  a  percentage.  It  is  believed  that  with  the  first 
cold  snap  there  will  be  a  good  increase  in  orders 
from  retailers.  Retail  prices  are  firm  at  former 
levels.  No  cutting  of  consequence  is  reported  and 
about  the  only  damage  from  several  months  ago  was 
the  doing  away  with  the  40  cents  differential  between 
thin  and  thick-vein  prices  on  lump. 

Steam  business  is  the  weakest  department  of  the 
industry.  Steam  users  have  large  stocks  and  they 
are  following  the  policy  of  using  it  before  making 
other  purchases.  Railroads  are  not  taking  as  large 
a  tonnage  as  formerly.  Screenings  are  now  a  drag 
on  the  market  and  mine-run  is  not  in  demand. 
Cutting  of  prices  has  been  resorted  to,  but  purchasers 
do  not  want  the  coal  at  any  price  and  thus  shad¬ 
ing  is  useless.  Quite  a  few  mines  have  been  closed 
down  for  lack  of  orders.  Generally  speaking  the 
steam  trade  is  in  bad  shape  and  it  will  require  quite  a 
change  in  conditions  to  bring  about  a  good  market. 


Conditions  at  Baltimore. 


Competition  in  Trade  Anticipated — Gas  Coal 
Now  Arriving. 

It  is  possibly  just  a  little  far-fetched  to  speak  of 
the  local  market  as  listless — but  after  the  long 
months  of  strenuous  demand  for  soft  coal  and 
little  ability  to  supply  it  as  requested  the  temptation 
to  so  express  oneself  is  not  to  be  foregone.  The 
truth  is  that  most  of  the  larger  industries  here  are 
now  pretty  well  supplied — on  the  lines  of  consump¬ 
tion  reserve  to  which  they  have  been  educated  since 
the  war  days  carrte  to  America — and  it  is  only  the 
small  fellow  with  small  storage  capacity  that  shows 
an  occasional  awakening  of  earnestness  of  demand 
for  quick  coal. 

One  gratifying  feature  is  that  the  kind  of  coal 
that  is  being  released  to  ordinary  business  is  steadily 
growing  better.  True  the  demands  of  the  Shipping 
Board  and  some  preferential  movement  is  taking 
the  better  coals,  and  railroads  under  government 
control  are  using  higher  grade  coals  than  they 
formerly  bought  in  a  market  where  the  class  of 
consumption  had  a  relation  to  price.  The  promise 
of  an  early  suspension  of  the  zone  system  for  soft 
coal  and  of  abolition  of  price  regulation  seem  to 
mean  almost  a  straight  return  to  competition  in 
the  trade,  at  least  when  the  preferential  movement 
is  greatly  curtailed  by  additional  cancellations  of 
war  and  war  relation  business. 

Baltimore  industrial  life  had  plenty  of  opportu¬ 
nity  the  past  week  to  secure  pretty  good  coal  at  the 
Government  figures,  and  while  there  has  been  some 
talk  of  cutting  from  other  places  no  such  move  is 
as  yet  reported.  The  coal  salesman  for  coal  of  the 
moment  or  of  the  prospect  for  the  near  future  is 
arriving  in  inceasing  numbers. 

At  tide  the  government  agencies  continued  well 
supplied  with  coal  of  high  grade,  although  the  con¬ 
gestion  of  the  Shipping  Board  pool  has  been  some¬ 
what  relieved.  The  past  week  also  saw  at  tide  the 
arrival  of  considerable  gas  coal  of  high  grade — a 
coal  missing  from  this  locality  for  many  months 
past.  It  is  taken  as  a  sign  of  early  resumption  of 
the  heavier  gas-coal  shipments  to  New  England  on 
private  account. 

Looking  to  Export  Business. 

The  eyes  of  the  coal  trade  are  turning  also  to  the 
expected  heavy  export  business  from  this  port  after 
the  war.  Just  before  the  war  Baltimore  was  well 
across  the  million  ton  a  year  mark  as  an  export 
point,  in  addition  to  the  heavy  harbor  and  coast¬ 
wise  business  that  carried  the  total  pier  handlings 
above  the  2,000,000  ton  line.  In  .expectation  for  still 
further  spread  the  great  pier  of  the  B.  &  O.  was 
built  at  Curtis  Bay,  with  capacity  of  12,000,000  tons 
annually,  and  a  giant  coal  pier  was  built  by  the 
Pennsylvania  for  export  trade  development.  Only 
the  war  prevented  the  Western  Maryland  from 
starting  on  plans  for  erection  of  a  second  coal  pier 
to  supplement  the  work  of  the  one  it  now  owns 
here.  All  these  agencies  are  ready  for  after  the  war 
export  business  as  soon  as  sufficient  shipping  is 
released  to  care  for  the  over-seas  coal  trade. 

The  anthracite  situation  continues  to  be  saved  by 
extremely  mild  weather.  November  was  exception¬ 
ally  temperate  and  December  is  living  up  to  the  same 
reputation.  A  saving  of  at  least  50,000  tons  of  coal 
over  a  normally  cold  year  has  probably  been  effected 
for  the  month  and  a  little  over.  Nevertheless  the 
trade  continues  worried.  -The  tonnage  coming 
through  is  not  really  representative  of  the  needs, 
for  the  main  supply  is  of  No.  2,  or  egg,  which  is 
only  fit  for  the  larger  homes  and  apartment  houses, 
whereas  Baltimore  is  notedly  a  city  of  small  homes 
that  can  only  use  stove,  nut  and  pea  coal.  The 
pea  has  been  in  a  little  better  supply  than  the  others 
named.  The  stove  coal  shortage  got  a  little  relief 
in  the  past  two  weeks  through  the  P.  &  R.  dumping 
in  some  No.  3  Sunbury.  This  coal  was  zoned  out  of 
Baltimore  and  even  now  is  not  allowed  to  be 
quoted  on  the  retail  circular.  The  price  in  the  past 
has  always  been  twenty-five  cents  above  hard  white 
ash,  and  some  dealers  are  now  selling  it  that  way, 
while  a  few  are  asking  the  circular  price  for  white 
ash  for  the  Sunbury  deliveries. 


Situation  at  Boston. 


Storrow  Relinquishes  Control  of  Bituminous 
— Anthracite  Market  Becoming  Easier. 

Bituminous  market  conditions  in  New  England 
have  developed  no  material  change. 

Probably  the  best  evidence  of  a  practically  dead 
market,  in  which  demand  is  so  slight  as  to  be  incon¬ 
sequential,  is  contained  in  the  announcement  of  the 
New  England  Fuel  Administrator  that  his  duties  so 
far  as  bituminous  coal  is  concerned  are  ended.  He 
states  that  such  substantial  reserve  stocks  have  been 
accumulated  that  the  services  of  an  Administrator, 
as  such,  are  no  longer  necessary,  and  his  supervision 
from  this  time  forward  will  consist  only  of  keeping 
watch  on  retail  prices. 

The  resignation  of  Dr.  Garfield  is  the  main  topic 
of  discussion.  His  announcement  that  all  Govern¬ 
ment  price  regulations  on  soft  coal  will  shortly  be 
cancelled  has  roused  considerable  interest,  and  is 
construed  as  being  indicative  that  the  situation  is 
now  such  that  the  natural  law  of  supply  and  de¬ 
mand  will  govern  prices,  with  a  tendency  to  hold 
them  at  a  minimum. 

Not  much  free  coal  has  been  offered  below  Gov¬ 
ernment  prices,  although  there  have  been  a  few  iso¬ 
lated  instances  of  this  sort.  No  particular  activity 
is  anticipated,  either  as  regards  demand  or  reduc¬ 
tion  in  prices,  until  the  actual  surrender  of  Govern¬ 
mental  control  takes  place. 

The  tendency  of  the  trade  toward  dullness  is 
clearly  reflected  in  the  present  week’s  allocation  of 
steamers  by  the  United  States  Shipping  Board,  when 
only  one  steamer  out  of  twenty-two  available  was 
taken.  If  such  a  condition  continues  to  exist  it  will 
naturally  result  in  the  withdrawal  of  surplus  ves¬ 
sels  from  the  coal  trade  and  their  assignment  to 
other  service.  This  disposition  would  undoubtedly 
involve  difficulty  later  on  in  the  attempt  to  have 
the  steamers  reassigned  to  the  coal  trade  when  they 
really  are  needed. 

Vessel  Requirements  to  Be  Discussed. 

A  meeting  is  to  be  held  early  the  coming  week 
for  the  discussion  of  probable  Shipping  Board  ton¬ 
nage  requirements  from  the  present  time  to  the  end 
of  the  coal  year,  and  it  is  hoped  some  arrangement 
will  be  made  by  which  a  sufficient  number  of  steam¬ 
ers  may  be  retained  to  efficiently  care  for  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  such  coal  as  may  be  required. 

Conditions  in  the  anthracite  trade  are  improving 
and  the  New  England  Fuel  Administration  has  ex¬ 
pressed  itself  as  satisfied  that  by  the  first  of  the 
year  its  supervision  over  this  situation  can  also  be 
relinquished. 

In  most  instances  deliveries  of  the  two-thirds  al¬ 
lotment  to  customers  has  been  completed,  and  in 
Boston  the  Fuel  Committee  has  granted  permission 
to  the  retailers  to  deliver  one-half  of  the  remaining 
one-third,  which  means  that  one-sixth  of  the  year’s 
requirements  may  now  be  delivered,  leaving  only 
one-sixth  undelivered.  With  coal  coming  forward 
in  anywhere  near  normal  quantities,  it  is  believed 
all  can  be  supplied  without  any  serious  incon¬ 
venience. 


Indiana  Trade  News. 

Fuel  Administrator  Removes  All  Retail  Price 
Restrictions  in  Indianapolis 

Indianapolis.  Dec.  5. — Indiana,  where  the  State 
Fuel  Administrator,  Evans  Woollen,  and  the  mine 
operators  early  worked  out  a  distribution  system 
which  later  was  adopted  by  the  national  administra¬ 
tion  for  bituminous  coal,  has  taken  a  long  step  to¬ 
ward  normal  conditions  in  the  coal  industry.  In 
Marion  County,  of  which  Indianapolis  is  the  county 
seat  and  which  in  respect  to  population  is  the  largest 
county  in  the  State,  the  retail  gross  margin  has  been 
abandoned.  There  are  no  restrictions  on  price  for 
the  retail  trade  and  at  the  end  of  a  thirty  days’ 
period  the  situation  appears  to  be  entirely  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  the  public  and  retail  dealers. 

Early  in  November  the  Marion  County  retail  deal¬ 
ers  made  an  appeal  to  the  State  Fuel  Administrator 
for  an  increase  in  the  gross  margin.  After  a  formal 
hearing  on  the  appeal,  Mr.  Woollen  announced  the 
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suspension  of  gross  margins  throughout  the  county, 
suggesting  that  perhaps  the  time  had  arrived  when 
it  would  be  prudent  to  take  a  step  toward  normal 
conditions. 

Following  this  action,  there  were  slight  advances 
made  in  the  retail  prices  by  many  of  the  dealers. 
Others  refrained  from  advancing  prices  and  at  once 
a  competitive  field  prevented  extortionate  prices  even 
if  there  had  been  a  disposition  on  any  dealer’s  part 
to  attempt  to  establish  them. 

The  bituminous  supply  in  Indiana  is  very  easy  at 
this  time,  with  heavy  storages  of  native  coal  in  every 
city,  and  the  retail  dealers  throughout  the  State,  who 
stocked  up  on  Indiana  coal  at  the  request  of  the 
Fuel  Administration,  are  now  vigorously  protesting 
against  such  changes  in  the  zone  system  as  might 
permit  eastern  coals  to  be  shipped  to  the  domestic 
trade  in  the  State  before  the  Indiana  storage  coal 
can  be  disposed  of. 

The  anthracite  situation  in  Indiana  is  most  unsat¬ 
isfactory,  Shipments  on  the  very  small  allotment 
made  the  State  have  been  irregular  and  few  despite 
the  fact  that  Alex  R.  Holliday,  the  Assistant  Fuel 
Administrator  for  the  State,  has  made  several  trips 
to  Washington  and  Philadelphia  in  an  effort  to  ob¬ 
tain  relief. 


In  Johnstown  Field. 


Production  Still  Low — Car  Supply  Abundant 
— Men  Not  Working. 

In  the  Johnstown  field,  or  central  Pennsylvania, 
the  coal  production  continues  to  lag  principally  on 
account  of  the  apparent  disinterest  of  the  miners. 
The  men  seem  to  feel  that  since  the  war  is  over  they 
will  take  a  much-needed  rest.  They  seem  to  feel 
that  they  have  done  their  bit.  This  is  not  true  of 
all  of  them,  of  course,  but  is  true  of  the  majority. 
A  large  percentage  of  the  men  cannot  work  either 
because  of  being  themselves  victims  of  influenza  or 
because  the  disease  has  made  inroads  upon  their 
families.  With  these  two  factors  working  together, 
coal  output  is  suffering. 

The  car  supply  has  not  been  better  in  a  year  or 
more.  There  are  more  cars  placed  on  sidings  than 
asked  for  in  many  cases  and  they  are  removed  when 
filled. 

There  is  a  demand  for  the  high  grades  of  coal  but 
not  the  low  grades.  Formerly,  the  buyer  said,  How 
much  coal  can  I  get  and  how  quick  can  I  get  it? 
Now  he  is  more  particular  and  wants  to  know  what 
kind  of  coal  it  is  and  in  what  pool  he  can  get  it. 

Much  of  the  coal  from  this  district  is  now  going 
to  Pool  10,  South  Amboy,  and  is  again  permissible 
for  foreign  bunkering. 

Prices  remain  the  same  so  far,  but  operators  are 
optimistic  over  the  reported  lifting  of  price  re¬ 
strictions.  Operators  do  not  look  for  any  decrease 
in  the  prices  of  high-grade  coals,  but  rather  expect 
that  the  lower  grades  will  ease  off. 


Chicago  News  Notes. 

It  is  probable  there  will  be  no  midwinter  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  Retail  Coal 
Dealers’  Association  this  year.  Owing  to  con¬ 
ferences  in  Washington  which  interfered  with  the 
original  plans,  the  gathering  has  been  postponed 
indefinitely. 

Meetings  were  scheduled  for  the  Bureau  County 
Retail  Coal  Dealers’  Association  at  Princeton,  De¬ 
cember  3,  and  the  East  Side  Retail  Coal  Details’ 
Association  at  East  St.  Louis,  December  6.  I.  L. 
Rynyan  attended  the  first  and  Peter  Beck  the  second 
meeting. 

Peter  Beck  and  M.  E.  Robinson,  who  repre¬ 
sented,  respectively,  the  Illinois  and  Wisconsin 
Retail  Dealers’  Association,  and  the  Chicago  Coal 
Merchants’  Association  in  recent  conferences  at 
Washington,  are  being  congratulated  on  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  their  efforts  to  keep  the  zoning  regula¬ 
tions  in  force,  Mr.  Robinson  reported  to  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  his  association  November  21.  The  removal 
of  the  zoning  regulations  would  be  disastrous  to 
dealers  of  this  section  who  have  loaded  up  with 
Illinois  coal  at  the  behest  of  the  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion. 


A  Black  Eye  for  the  Fuel  Administration. 

Refusal  of  Department  of  Justice  to  Bring  O’Connor  Case  Into  Court  Makes  It  Appear  as 
if  License  Had  Been  Revoked  Without  Legal  Warrant  for  So  Doing. 


Many  in  the  New  York  trade,  as  well  as  coal  men 
elsewhere  throughout  the  country,  learned  with  in¬ 
terest  a  few  days  ago  that  Joseph  P.  O’Connor,  head 
of  the,  Penn  Fuel  Co.  of  this  city,  had  regained  the 
jobbers  license  of  which  the  Fuel  Administration 
deprived  him  nearly  six  months  ago,  exploiting  the 
fact  by  circulars  and  through  the  press  in  a  manner 
savoring  of  persecution. 

In  view  of  the  many  allegations  of  irregularities 
by  larger  concerns  in  various  cities,  it  seemed  strange 
that  the  only  head  to  fall  under  the  edict  of  the 
Administration  was  that  of  the  gentleman  mentioned. 
To  many  it  seemed  that  one  or  two  members  of  the 
Fuel  Administration  had  pounced  upon  a  dealer  for 
whom  they  had  a  personal  antipathy  and,  thinking 
that  he  was  a  small  factor  who  would  submit  with¬ 
out  protest,  proceeded  to  make  an  example  of  him. 

1  he  first  proposition  was  a  fine  and  revocation 
or  submission  of  the  case  to  the  Department  of 
Justice.  After  the  case  was  submitted  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment,  at  Mr.  O’Connor’s  request,  the  fine  was  never¬ 
theless  imposed  and  his  license  suspended.  Thus 
unfair  methods  were  employed — instead  of  fine  or 
submission  the  proposition  was  made  fine  and  sub¬ 
mission. 

Mr.  O’Connor,  however,  declined  either  to  pay  the 
fine  or  to  submit  to  being  put  out  of  business  with¬ 
out  a  fight.  During  the  period  of  his  retirement, 
which  began  in  June  and  ended  this  week,  he  made 
strong  and  repeated  efforts  to  have  his  license 
renewed,  asserting  that  he  had  been  wronged  and 
that  the  Fuel  Administration  had  overstepped  its 
authority  and  infringed  his  constitutional  rights  by 
putting  him  out  of  business  before  he  had  been  con¬ 
victed  in  any  court,  or  even  indicted.  When  the 
Department  of  Justice  refused  to  begin  action,  the 
Fuel  Administration  was  obliged  to  concede  defeat 
and  make  a  complete  backdown. 

Aside  from  the  merits  of  this  particular  case,  the 
fact  that  someone  had  the  backbone  to  fight  for  what 
he  considered  his  rights  no  doubt  had  a  salutary 
effect  in  Washington.  Certain  other  coal  men  may 
congratulate  themselves  .that  the  strong  protests 
made  by  Mr.  O’Connor  probably  saved  them  from 
summary  treatment  by  understrappers  of  the  Garfield 
establishment. 

An  interesting  question  is  involved  as  to  the  lia¬ 
bility  of  the  officials  who  ordered  the  Penn  Fuel  Co.’s 
license  revoked.  When  the  action  was  first  taken 
Mr.  O’Connor  sent  a  telegram  to  them  stating  that 
he  would  hold  them  personally  responsible  for  any 
losses  incurred  if  their  course  turned  out  to  be  with¬ 
out  legal  warrant.  Now  he  states  that  he  will  de¬ 
mand  reparation  on  the  ground  that  the  Constitution 
provides  that  no  one  shall  be  deprived  of  his  prop¬ 
erty  without  due  process  of  law. 

While  the  Lever  Law  gives  the  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion  certain  authority  over  those  engaged  in  the  coal 
business,  Mr.  O’Connor  contends  that  it  does  not 
give  the  officials  power  to  deprive  a  man  of  his  busi¬ 
ness  until  it  has  been  proven  in  court  that  he  has 
been  guilty  of  violating  the  law  or  some  of  the  rules 
of  the  Administration.  “The  fact  that  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  refused  to  take  the  case  into  court 
shows  plainly  enough  that  they  did  not  have  a  leg 
to  stand  on,”  was  his  comment. 

The  trouble  was  due  to  the  supplying  of  coal  not 
in  the  permissible  bunker  class  to  a  neutral  steamer 
bound  for  a  neutral  destination  outside  the  war  zone. 
The  New  York  World  quotes  Mr.  O’Connor  as  say¬ 
ing  in  this  connection : 

“We  were  discriminated  against,  blacklisted  and 
penalized.  Our  coal  comes  from  West  Virginia  and 
was  delivered  to  a  ship,  the  master  of  which  made 
no  complaint.  The  ship  made  a  good  passage.  At 
that  time  there  was  very  little  high-class  coal  to  be 
had  and  every  pound  of  this  was  needed  for  the 
transports  that  were  taking  over  225,000  men  a 
month.  We  had  to  get  the  best  we  could  for  other 
ships. 

“The  Fuel  Administration  claimed  that  it  was 
smoky  coal.  At  the  same  time  the  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration  was  permitting  the  delivery  to  ships  of  coal  * 


from  Pool  No.  14,  representing  the  output  of  the 
Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  region,  which  was 
more  smoky  than  our  own.  It  was  not  until  I  pre¬ 
sented  these  facts  to  the  Fuel  Administration  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  hearings  on  my  own  case  that  the 
delivery  of  this  Pool  14  coal  was  stopped  about  the 
first  of  June.  The  whole  question  is,  why,  if  they 
penalized  me,  they  did  not  penalize  others?  I  de¬ 
livered  coal  to  one  ship  and  had  my  license  taken 
away.  Who  were  the  ones  that  benefited?” 


Johnstown  Notes. 

V.  Lortie,  of  Dexter  &  Carpenter,  New  York, 
was  a  visitor  in  Johnstown  the  past  week. 

Mr.  Baldwin,  representing  Benedict  &  Pardee, 
Boston,  called  on  Johnstown  coal  operators  the 
past  few  days. 

John  C.  Cosgrove,  of  Cosgrove  &  Co.,  Johns¬ 
town,  has  been  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  New 
York  City  the  past  week. 

Andrew  B.  Crichton  and  wife,  of  Johnstown, 
have  gone  to  the  Grand  Canyons,  Ariz.,  where 
they  will  remain  for  two  or  three  weeks. 

Alfred  G.  Groke,  Portage,  a  prominent  coal 
operator,  died  from  influenza-pneumonia  Decem¬ 
ber  2,  at  the  age  of  35  years.  His  widow  and 
two  children  survive. 

The  Central  Pennsylvania  coal  miners  have  re¬ 
ceived  a  resolution  of  thanks  from  the  Kiwanis 
Club,  of  Altoona,  for  their  increased  efforts  and 
increased  output  of  coal  during  the  war. 

Rembrandt  Peale,  of  New  York,  who  has  mines 
in  Cambria  and  Clearfield  counties,  and  E.  B. 
Chase,  of  Philadelphia,  also  known  in  central 
Pennsylvania,  were  representatives  of  the  Central 
Pennsylvania  Producers’  Association  attending 
the  sessions  of  the  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  Atlantic  City  the  past  week. 

For  International  Board  Member,  there  are  a 
number  of  candidates  contesting  the  election  of 
William  Donaldson,  of  DuBois,  the  present  in¬ 
cumbent.  The  election  of  International  officers 
also  takes  place  on  December  10.  The  candi¬ 
dates  are  as  follows:  International  president, 
Frank  J.  Hayes,  of  Collinsville,  Ill.;  J.  A.  Walker, 
of  Danville,  Ill.  For  International  vice-president, 
John  L.  Lewis,  of  Panama,  Ill.,  and  Thomas  F. 
Kennedy,  of  Hazleton,  Pa.  •  International  secre¬ 
tary  treasurer,  William  Green,  of  Coshocton,  O., 
and  J.  E.  Sims,  of  Linton,  Ind. 

Central  Pennsylvania  miners  are  interested  in 
the  election  of  district  officers  to  take  place  De¬ 
cember  10.  John  Brophy,  of  Nanty-Glo,  presi¬ 
dent  of  District  No.  2,  has  opposition  in  the 
candidacy  of  F.  E.  Waite,  of  DuBois,  at  the 
present  time  a  member  of  the  Executive  Board 
from  subdistrict  No.  8.  James  Mark,  of  DuBois, 
who  is  vice-president,  has  opposition  in  the  can¬ 
didacy  of  William  McEwen,  of  Brisbin,  a  coal 
miner.  Richard  Gilbert,  the  secretary-treasurer, 
has  no  opposition,  so  far  as  is  known.  Members 
of  the  Executive  Board  will  also  be  elected  at 
this  time. 


William  Walker,  of  Fairbury,  Ill.,  visited  Chi¬ 
cago  to  try  to  correct  a  situation  in  his  home  city. 
Because  there  is  a  local  mine,  dealers  there  can 
not  buy  Franklin  County  coal,  though  the  local 
mine  will  not  supply  the  demand.  There  is 
plenty  of  Franklin  County  coal,  he  said,  and 
neighboring  to\yns  which  have  no  local  mines  are 
allowed  to  buy  it.  Fairbury  is  required  to  supple¬ 
ment  its  local  supply  only  with  Central  Illinois 
coal.  He  asked  the  Fuel  Administration  to  lift 
the  embargo  on  high-grade  bituminous  for  Fair¬ 
bury. 
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Senate  Committee  Continues  Anthracite  Probe. 

Representatives  of  Producing  Interests,  Retail  Dealers  and  Fuel  Administration  on  Witness 
Stand  at  Investigation  Being  Conducted  by  Senator  Reed  in  Washington. 


Conditions  at  Pittsburgh. 


New  Fuel  Administration  Order  Puts  Market 
Back  on  Competitive  Basis. 

Market  conditions  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  liter¬ 
ally  are  up  in  the  air  at  this  writing.  Operators 
and  large  consumers  are  figuring  out  just  where 
they  stand  as  the  result  of  the  order  issued  on 
Wednesday  by  A.  W.  Calloway,  Director  of  Bitu¬ 
minous  Distribution,  Federal  Fuel  Administration, 
removing  all  sales  and  shipping  restrictions  on  bitu¬ 
minous  coal.  The  order  was  received  by  R.  W. 
Gardiner,  District  Production  Manager,  and  imme¬ 
diately  communicated  to  the  coal  trade. 

The  new  order  throws  every  person  and  firm  on 
his  or  its  own  resources  in  the  matter  of  getting  coal 
and  it  means  a  scramble  for  the  most  part  to  cover 
needs  that  formerly  were  taken  care  of  by  priority 
shipments.  Accompanying  the  order  releasing  all 
restrictions  was  one  directing  that  Mr.  Gardiner 
ship  to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  592  cars  per  week 
for  three  weeks,  the  coal  to  originate  on  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Lines. 

Last  week  45  per  cent,  of  all  the  coal  mined  in 
the  Pittsburgh  district  went  to  those  consumers  who 
had  been  under  Fuel  Administration  protection. 
Now  they  must  bid  against  every  one  else  for  coal. 
They  will  go  into  the  market  and  will  have  to  com¬ 
pete  with  those  industries  that  previously  had  been 
classed  as  “non-essential”  and  have  been  starving 
for  coal  for  months,  and  which,  by  grace  of  this 
order,  have  just  as  much  right  to  get  coal  as  the 
steel  mills,  by-product  plants  and  other  preferred 
firms. 

Competitive  conditions  are  restored  by  this  order 
at  a  time  when  the  production  of  the  district  is  far 
short  of  what  it  should  be.  Last  week  the  district, 
in  an  allotment  of  13,066  cars,  produced  but  8,345 
cars  of  coal. 

Previous  to  the  receipt  of  this  order  the  market 
had  a  decidedly  soft  tone,  and  there  wasn’t  much 
life  to  it.  Slack  was  a  drug  on  the  market.  It 
was  piling  up  at  the  mines,  and  wasn’t  moving  at 
all.  Canadian  buyers  refused  it  absolutely. 

Labor  Situation  Still  Unsatisfactory. 

The  mines  of  the  district  are  getting  back  to  nor¬ 
mal  very  slowly.  The  influenza  epidemic,  which 
played  such  havoc,  is  losing  its  force,  and  the  men 
are  getting  back  to  work.  But  the  conditions  are 
far  from  satisfactory,  and  now  with  the  new  order 
in  effect  they  will  be  less  satisfactory  if  the  market 
should  take  a  jump,  which  is  not  an  impossibility. 
The  fact  that  the  order  does  not  remove  the  price 
control  of  the  Fuel  Administration  will  of  course 
prevent  a  runaway  market  until  the  limit  is  taken 
off,  but  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  order  stiffening  the 
market  as  a  whole. 

By-product  and  gas-making  plants  have  been  hard 
hit  by  the  order.  Up  to  this  time  they ‘have  been 
sure  of  their  supply,  no  matter  who  else  suffered. 
Now  they  must  hustle  with  the  rest. of  the  consumers 
for  a  supply. 

Car  supply  in  the  district  as  a  whole  is  fully  ade¬ 
quate  to  keep  things  going.  In  the  Connellsville 
region,  however,  the  shortage  that  existed  for  some 
time  past  continues,  and  the  roads  are  having  diffi¬ 
culty  in  meeting  the  demand.  The  cutting  out  of 
the  small  cars  and  the  exclusive  use  of  the  larger 
equipment  has  aggravated  the  trouble  temporarily 
at  least. 

Operators  throughout  the  district  have  been  keep¬ 
ing  their  eye  on  the  proposed  conservation  legisla¬ 
tion,  now  proposed,  that  will  require  them  to  take 
out  95  per  cent,  of  the  coal  in  their  properties  in¬ 
stead  of  the  70  to  80  per  cent,  now  mined.  If  it  is 
enacted  into  law  it  will  mean  increased  cost  o 
mining,  and  that  will  necessarily  mean  a  lower  wage 
scale  or  the  shutting  down  of  mines  whose  cost  of 
production  already  is  too  high,  and  which  have  been 
operating  only  through  the  grace  of  the  price  fixing 
and  the  priority  shipments.  With  the  new  order 
just  published  injected  into  the  situation,  the  opera¬ 
tors  are  wondering  just  what  effect  the  proposed 
legislation  will  have  when  it  becomes  a  law,  if  it 
does  pass  finally. 


The  sub-committee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Manufactures,  headed  by  Senator  Reed,  has  been 
continuing  its  investigation  of  the  anthracite  trade. 
One  of  the  coal  men  examined  in  Washington  was 
W.  J.  Richards,  president  of  the  Philadelphia  & 
Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co. 

Mr.  Richards  told  the  committee  that  efforts  had 
been  made  to  produce  coal  as  needed.  In  reply  to  a 
question  by  Senator  Reed,  he  said :  “It  has  been 
the  policy  of  our  company  to  deliver  all  the  coal 
that  could  be  possibly  used  at  any  price.” 

“Why  have  you  not  opened  up  more  fields  for 
mining  coal?”  he  was  asked. 

“We  haven’t  needed  it,”  the  witness  said. 

“If  there  had  been  more  coal  mined  it  would  have 
reduced  the  price?”  Senator  Reed  suggested. 

“There  was  enough  coal  for  the  market,”  the  wit¬ 
ness  asserted. 

Mr.  Richards  said  labor  has  been  depleted  ever 
since  the  European  war  started.  First,  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  foreigners  joined  the  armies  of  the  various 
warring  countries.  Immigration  was  cut  off  and 
war  industries  drew  on  the  labor  remaining.  Since 
the  armistice  was  signed  labor  has  been  coming  in 
from  the  cantonments  and  from  industries,  so  that 
that  side  of  the  situation  is  improving. 

M.  F.  Burns,  president  of  Burns  Brothers,  told 
of  retail  conditions  in  New  York  City  and  gave 
some  figures  showing  the  extent  of  his  company’s 
profits.  These,  he  said,  amounted  to  $1,200,000  in 
1917,  and  the  net  earnings  this  year  will  probably 
come  to  $1,500,000.  Mr.  Burns  said  anthracite  would 
have  gone  to  $20  a  tpn  last  winter  if  the  price  had 
not  been  regulated. 

D.  W.  Cooke,  State  Fuel  Administrator  for  New 
York,  told  why  he  had  opposed  the  plan  of  Dr.  J.  C. 
Day,  Commissioner  of  Markets  in  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Cooke  said  he  proposed  to  see  that  the  poor 
people  of  New  York  get  an  adequate  supply  of  coal. 

William  Griffith,  a  mining  engineer  and  geologist 
of  Pittston,  told  the  committee  that  increase  in  an¬ 
thracite  production  is  practically  impossible  now  be- 


Dr.  Garfield  Resigns. 

Also  Announces  Bituminous  Regulations  May 
Be  Removed  by  the  15th. 

Washington,  Dec.  5. — Several  important  an¬ 
nouncements  regarding  the  future  activities  ano 
policies  of  the  Fuel  Administration  have  been  made 
during  the  past  week.  The  statement  by  Dr.  Gar¬ 
field  that  he  contemolated  removing  all  price  and 
zone  restrictions  on  bituminous  about  December  15 
was  followed  on  Tuesday  by  an  announcement  from 
the  White  House  that  the  Doctor  had  resigned. 

Apparently,  however,  he  will  remain  at  the  head 
of  the  Fuel  Administration  until  about  the  first  of 
the  year  at  least.  It  is  believed  that  he  sent  in  his 
resignation  before  he  was  ready  to  actually  retire, 
in  order  that  President  Wilson  might  formally  ac¬ 
cept  it  before  sailing  for  Europe.  In  all  probability 
if  Dr.  Garfield  leaves  Washington  soon  his  official 
duties  will  be  assumed  by  Cyrus  Garnsey,  Jr.,  who 
has  been  Assistant  Fuel  Administrator  for  several 
months. 

The  statement  given  out  at  the  White  House  reads 
as  follows: 

“It  was  announced  at  the  Executive  Offices 
•  today  that  United  States  Fuel  Administrator 
Garfield  had  tendered  his  resignation,  to  take 
effect  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President,  and  that 
the  President  had  accepted  the  resignation,  al¬ 
though  it  was  made  clear  that  the  needs  of  do¬ 
mestic  consumers  will  continue  to  receive  the 
attention  of  the  Fuel  Administration  until  the 
winter  is  past.” 

The  announcement  regarding  the  probable  time 
for  removing  bituminous  regulations  was  made  by 
Dr.  Garfield  personally  in  an  interview  with  news¬ 
paper  men,  and  was  supplemented  a  few  hours  later 


cause  new  mines  must  be  run  at  a  loss  for  the  first 
few  years,  and  capital  will  not  seek  that  sort  of  an 
investment.  There  is  no  skilled  labor  available,  he 
said,  to  work  either  new  mines  or  mines  now  un¬ 
used. 

Replying  to  a  question  by  Senator  Kenyon,  Mr. 
Griffith  said  he  did  not  believe  Government  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  mines  would  result  in  any  increased  out¬ 
put. 

S.  D.  Warriner,  president  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  & 
Navigation  Co.  and  a  member  of  the  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istration’s  Anthracite  Committee,  told  how  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  distribution  system  was  conceived  and 
worked  out.  He  also  testified  as  to  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
ducing  anthracite,  now  and  in  former  years,  and 
touched  on  early  developments  in  the  hard  coal  in¬ 
dustry. 

• 

The  figures  given  by  Mr.  Wapriner  regarding  cost 
of  production  at  the  L.  C.  &  N.  mines,  these  repre¬ 
senting  the  average  for  all  sizes,  were  as  follows: 
1914,  $2.33;  1915,  $2.28;  1916,  $2.51;  1917,  $2.99;  1918 
(ten  months),  $3.82. 

As  to  wages,  Mr.  Warriner  stated  that  contract 
miners  were  averaging  about  $150  a  month  previous 
to  November  1.  Under  the  new  wage  scale  which 
went  into  effect  on  that  date  their  average  monthly 
earnings  had  been  increased  to  approximately  $175. 

Joseph  B.  Dickson,  senior  member  of  the  firm  of 
Dickson  &  Eddy,  New  York,  and  a  committee  of 
the  Anthracite  Committee,  testified  as  to  the  work 
of  the  committee  and  of  the  efforts  made  to  increase 
production.  He  estimated  that  the  cost  of  conduct¬ 
ing  the  committee’s  Philadelphia  headquarters  was 
at  the  rate  of  $110,000  annually,  which  was  borne  by 
the  anthracite  operators. 

The  investigation  was  adjourned  on  Wednesday 
until  a  date  to  be  determined  later.  Senator  Reed 
stated  that  the  hearings  might  be  resumed  next 
week,  or  it  might  be  decided  not  to  do  anything 
further  until  after  the  holidays,  the  committee  mak¬ 
ing  a  visit  to  the  anthracite  region  in  the  meantime. 


by  a  statement  from  the  Fuel  Administration’s  pub¬ 
licity  bureau  reading  as  follows : 

“Bituminous  coal  production  and  distribution 
have  reached  such  a  satisfactory  point  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  demand  that  he  is  contemplating  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  abolition  of  all  price  and  zone  restric¬ 
tions  on  bituminous  coal  on  December  15,  United 
States  Fuel  Administrator  H.  A.  Garfield  told 
newspapermen  today. 

“Anthracite  distribution  remains  a  problem 
that  will  require  the  active  attention  of  the  Fuel 
Administration  for  an  indefinite  period,  he  said. 
Other  branches  will  so  far  have  completed  their 
work  by  January  1,  that  only  a  nucleus  of  their 
organizations  will  be  necessary  after  that  date, 
Dr.  Garfield  said,  so  far  as  present  circumstances 
indicate.” 

This  statement  and  Dr.  Garfield’s  resignation  mark 
the  beginning  of  the  end,  for  in  another  month  or  so 
the  Fuel  Administration  will  have  shrunk  to  only  a 
shadow  of  its  former  proportions.  A  small  force, 
representing  the  consolidation  of  some  of  the  bu¬ 
reaus  and  sections,  will  be  retained  for  a  while  to 
wind  up  the  Administration’s  affairs  and  exercise 
control  over  the  anthracite  trade  until  spring,  but  by 
the  1st  of  January  practically  all  of  its  functions 
with  respect  to  bituminous  which  are  to  be  continued 
will  have  been  turned  over  to  one  of  the  permanent 
Government  departments. 

Already  a  move  in  that  direction  has  been  made 
by  transferring  the  conservation  division  to  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Mines  and  the  statistical  division  to  the  Geo¬ 
logical  Survey.  The  Bureau  of  Mines  is  also  taking 
over  the  engineering  program  of  the  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration.  which  has  to  do  chiefly  with  the  development 
of  additional  power  at  or  near  coal  mines.  Some  of 
the  work  will  be  materially  curtailed  under  the  new 
arrangement,  it  is  understood. 
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Coal  Production  Once  More  on  Up  Grade. 

After  Seven  Weeks  of  Steady  Decline,  Bituminous  Output  Recovers  12  Per  Cent  from  Low 
Mark,  While  Anthracite  Takes  Jump  of  27  Per  Cent  in  Single  Week 


The  record-breaking  steady  decline  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  bituminous  coal,  from  the  high  point  of 
over  13,000,000  tons  a  week,  the  last  of  September, 
to  less  than  10,000,000  tons  seven  weeks  later,  came 
to  an  end  the  middle  of  November,  and  in  the  week 
ended  November  23  production  rose  to  nearly  11,- 
000,000  tons,  a  gain  of  12.5  per  cent. 

The  estimated  production  in  the  week  of  Novem¬ 
ber  23,  1918,  was  10,931,000  tons,  compared  with 
9,703,000  tons  in  the  week  of  November  16,  and 
11,187,000  tons  in  the  corresponding  week  of  1917. 
The  average  daily  output  rose  from  1,617,000  tons 
to  1,822,000  tons,  but  was  below  the  figure  of  1,865,- 
000  tons  for  the  corresponding  week  of  1917. 

Total  production  from  April  1  to  November  23  is 
estimated  at  nearly  400,000,000  net  tons,  a  gain  over 
the  corresponding  period*  of  1917  of  40,000,000  tons, 
or  11  per  cent. 

Reports  of  production  and  working  time  for  the 
week  of  November  16  show  for  the  first  time  this 
year  loss  of  production  because  of  no  market,  com¬ 
parable  to  the  loss  because  of  transportation  dis¬ 
ability.  The  transition,  in  the  comparatively  short 
period  of  a  few  weeks,  from  a  condition  of  car 
shortage  to  one  of  car  surplus,  is  significant  because 
indicative  of  the  possibility  of  a  reversal  later,  with 
a  return  of  unfavorable  conditions. 

Output  in  Recent  Weeks. 

The  following  table  shows  the  trend  of  produc¬ 
tion  in  recent  weeks,  with  comparisons  covering  the 
same  period  of  1917 : 


1918.  '1917. 

Week  ended  Tons.  Tons. 

September  28  .  13,047,000  11,138,000 

October  12  .  12,338,000  11,059,000 

October  26  .  11,308,000  10,804,000 

November  9  . .  10,409,000  11,071,000 

November  16  .  9,703,000  11,279,000 

November  23  .  10,931,000  11,187,000 


All  districts  except  southwest  Virginia  shared  in 
the  increase  in  the  week  of  November  23  over  the 


previous  week,  but  all  districts  except  Fairmont  were 
below  the  corresponding  week  of  1917. 

November  23  marked  the  official  closing  of  the 
lake  season  of  1918,  and  with  nearly  28,000,000  tons 
of  cargo  coal  dumped  at  lower  lake  ports,  set  a 
new  high  record.  Loading  of  coal  at  the  mines  for 
lake  shipment  ceased  (except  for  small  quantities 
of  special-purpose  coal),  on  November  16;  two 
weeks  earlier  than  last  year. 

New  England  Shipments. 

Shipments  of  bituminous  coal  to  New  England 
in  the  week  ended  November  23  were  412,376  net 
tons,  1,200  tons  less  than  in  the  week  of  November 
16,  but  below  the  average  per  week  from  April  1 
to  date  of  569,729  tons.  Under  the  recently  revised 
estimate  of  requirements  New  England  is  now  up 
to  schedule  as  to  receipts  of  soft  coal.  In  the  week 
ended  November  23  increases  over  the  previous 
week  were  recorded  in  the  movement  from  Hampton 
Roads  and  Baltimore  and  decreases  through  New 
York  harbor  and  through  New  England  all-rail  gate¬ 
ways. 

Coke. 

The  production  of  beehive  coke  in  the  United 
States  in  the  week  ended  November  23  is  estimated 
at  521,000  tons,  a  decrease  of  nearly  6  per  cent,  below 
the  previous  week  and  19  per  cent,  below  the  cor¬ 
responding  week  of  1917. 

The  production  of  by-products  coke  increased 
slightly  in  the  week  ended  November  23  from  571,000 
tons  to  574,800  tons. 

Anthracite.' 

The  production  of  anthracite  in  the  week  ended 
November  23  is  estimated  at  1,778,000  net  tons,  an 
increase  compared  with  the  week  of  November  16, 
of  373,000  tons,  or  nearly  27  per  cent.,  but  263,000 
tons,  or  13  per  cent.,  below  the  corresponding  period 
in  1917.  The  total  production  of  anthracite,  April  1 
to  date,  is  estimated  at  65,358,000  net  tons,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  66,962,000  tons  for  the  same  period  in 
1917. 


December  Mine  Accidents. 


Details  of  notable  mine  accidents  wherein  10  or 
more  men  lost  their  lives  are  shown  below : 

Date.  Year.  Name  and  Location.  Killed. 

1,  1905.  Diamondville,  Diamondville,  Wyo.  18 

1,  1907.  Naomi,  Fayette  City,  Pa .  34 

6,  1907.  Monongah  6  and  8,  Monongah, 

W.  Va . 361 

7.  1904.  No.  5,  Burnett,  Wash .  17 

9,  1899.  Carbon  Hill  7,  Carbonado,  Wash..  31 

9,  1911.  Cross  Mt.,  Briceville,  Tenn - 84 

9,  1914.  Tripp,  Scranton,  Pa .  13 

13,  1916.  Fidelity  No.  9,  Stone  City,  Kan..  20 

15,  1917.  Yukon  No.  1,  Bluefield,  W.  Va...  17 

16,  1907.  Yolande,  Yolande,  Ala .  56 

16,  1913.  Vulcan,  New  Castle,  Col . .  37 

18,  1885.  Nanticoke,  Nanticoke,  Pa .  26 

19,  1895.  Cumnock,  Cumnock,  N.  C .  39 

19,  1907.  Darr,  Jacobs  Creek,  Pa .  239 

20,  1895.  Nelson,  Dayton,  Tenn .  25 

20,  1917.  Nemo,  Harriman,  Tenn . .  11 

23,  1899.  Sumner,  Sumner,  Pa .  19 

29,  1908.  Lick  Branch,  Switchback,  W.  Va.  50 
3l:  1907.  Bernal,  Carthage,  N.  M _ ......  11 


Anthracite  Miners’  Pay. 

Under  the  new  scale  of  wages  in  the  anthracite 
region  certain  classes  of  mine  workers  receive  the 
following  pay : 

Gangway  laborers,  ten-hour  day,  $5.10;  outside 
laborers,  $4.19,  ten  hours;  company  miners,  from 
$4.58  to  $4.64,  eight  hours ;  company  laborers,  $4.16, 
eight  hours.  ’ 

Laborers  at  strippings  get  $25.14  a  week,  working 
10  hours  daily. 


Nothing  Succeeds  Like  Success. 


Minor  Changes  in  Anthracite  Allotments  in 
New  York  State. 

State  Fuel  Administrator  Cooke,  of  New  York, 
has  recently  made  a  few  minor  changes  in  the  an¬ 
thracite  allotments  of  several  cities.  Some  places 
that  appear  to  be  particularly  in  need  of  more  ton¬ 
nage  have  had  their  quotas  increased  at  the  expense 
of  other  cities  that  can  evidently  stand  a  little  trim¬ 
ming  down  without  serious  results. 

New  York  City’s  allotment  has  been  cut  to  the 
extent  of  5,975  tons  and  now  stands  at  an  even 
8,000,000. 

Six  other  cities  have  had  their  tonnage  reduced, 
the  extent  of  the  cuts  and  the  size  of  their  new  allot¬ 
ments  being  shown  by  the  following  table: 

Tons. 


Cut. 

Allotment. 

Buffalo  . 

.  867 

598,149 

Rochester  . 

.  13,337 

586,528 

Schenectady  .... 

.  4,349 

188,521 

Oneida  . 

.  50 

23,050 

Watertown  . 

.  300 

89,700 

Hudson  . . 

.  5,236 

18,247 

Under  the  new  allotments  Middletown  is  entitled 
to  35,322  tons  and  Herkimer  19,500  tons. 

Mr.  Cooke  has  recently  embargoed  44  places  and 
removed  the  restrictions  against  shipments  to  19 
other  communities. 


The  Martin-Camp  Co.  is  actively  featuring  in 
bituminous  and  is  distributing  large  tonnages  of 
Pool  10  coal,  which  has  been  recognized  as  the 
best  commercial  coal  and  has  recently  been  classi¬ 
fied  for  bunkering  purposes.  The  company  is, 
therefore,  in  a  very  advantageous  position  at  this 
season  for  New  York  harbor,  coastwise  and  off¬ 
shore  business.  1 * * * * 6 7 * 9 


West  Virginia  Notes. 

A  new  generator  set  and  other  equipment  has 
been  added  to  the  plant  of  the  Hunt  Forbes  Coal  Co., 
of  Ashland,  at  its  plant  in  the  Thacker  field. 

Within  a  short  time  the  Columbia  Coal  Co.  ex¬ 
pects  to  complete  the  sinking  of  a  shaft  for  its  new 
mine  in  Campbell’s  Creek  territory  at  Perryville. 

Under  the  management  of  A.  E.  Moore,  of 
Charleston,  the  Orange  Gas  Coal  Co.  is  about  ready 
to  begii.  shipments  from  the  Henshaw  seam  at  its 
new  plant  at  Orange. 

A  little  out  of  the  ordinary  is  the  construction  of 
several  houses  for  miners  by  the  Borderland  Coal 
Co.  at  its  Borderland  plant,  in  the  Mingo  field,  the 
dwellings  being  of  brick. 

The  Winifrede  Coal  Co.,  one  of  the  large  mining 
concerns  operating  near  Charleston,  has  just  com¬ 
pleted  construction  work  on  a  new  tipple.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  that  improvement,  a  new  motor  generator 
set  has  been  put  in  commission. 

Construction  work  on  a  new  tipple  connected  with 
the  No.  2  mine  of  the  Maher-Purseglove  Mining 
Co.  at  Chaitncey,  in  the  Logan  field,  having  been 
completed  and  the  new  equipment  installed,  opera¬ 
tions  have  been  started  at  this  mine. 

Plans  are  being  made  by  the  Eagle  By-Products 
Coal  Co.,  operating  in  the  Kanawha  field,  to  open 
another  mine  in  the  No.  2  gas  seam,  in  addition  to 
the  two  mines  in  the  upper  and  lower  Eagle  seams 
for  which  a  new  tipple  has  just  been  built. 

One  of  the  new  companies  in  the  Winding  Gulf 
region  is  the  Mead-Tolliver  Coal  Co.,  which  will 
have  its  plant  going  in  a  short  time.  Battery  haul¬ 
age  motors,  as  well  as  other  equipment,  have  been 
installed  at  what  is  known  as  the  Thistle  mine. 

Bluefield  business  men  for  the  most  part  have 
organized  the  Fall  Branch  Coal  Co.,  capitalized  at 
$50,000,  to  open  a  mine  in  Pike  County,  Ky.  The 
company  was  formed  by  J.  E.  Rhodomyer,  of  Ash¬ 
land,  Ky. ;  Geo.  S.  Strader,  F.  M.  Peters,  and  L.  A. 
Dunn,  of  Bluefield. 

Few  changes  in  ownership  of  a  West  Virginia 
mining  company  in  the  last  few  years  has  trans¬ 
cended  in  interest  the  consummation  of  negotiations 
by  which  the  Houston  interests,  headed  by  Col.  T.  E. 
Houston  of  Cincinnati,  have  acquired  the  plant  and 
large  land  holdings  of  the  King  Coal  Co.  in  Nor¬ 
folk  &  Western  territory,  according  to  information 
secured  from  sources  which  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt.  What  is  now  the  King  Coal  Co.  was  at  one 
time  operated  as  the  Tidewater  Coal  &  Coke  Co. 

A  number  of  improvements  will  be  made  to  the 
plant  of  the  Snow  Hill  Coal  Co.,  not  far  from 
Charleston,  which  has  recently  changed  hands,  it 
being  the  intention  of  the  purchasers  to  equip  the 
mine  with  electrical  machinery  and  to  build  such 
additions  to  the  plant  as  will  enable  the  company 
to  ship  by  water  and  increase  in  the  output.  The 
new  company  is  officered  as  follows :  W.  T.  George, 
of  Philippi,  W.  Va.,  president;  Samuel  Moranz,  of 
Youngstown,  O.,  vice-president,  and  A.  A.  Lilly, 
Charleston,  secretary. 

Operators  identified  with  the  Northern  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  Operators’  Association  held  a  meeting  a  few 
days  ago,  at  which  plans  for  the  future  were  dis¬ 
cussed.  It  was  the  consensus  of  opinion  that,  what¬ 
ever  cessation  in  demand  there  had  been  in  cer¬ 
tain  markets,  the  Fairmont  region  had  not  been  ma¬ 
terially  affected  since  orders  were  sufficient  to  take 
care  of  production.  Those  who  attended  the  meet¬ 
ing  agreed  that  there  had  been  a  very  marked  im¬ 
provement  in  the  car  supply  and  in  the  way  both 
loads  and  empties  were  being  handled. 

The  sudden  termination  of  the  war  and  the-  slack¬ 
ened  demand  have  worked  a  greater  hardship  on 
the  team-track  operations  than  on  any  other  part 
of  the  coal  industry,  putting  many  of  such  operations 
out  of  business  in  West  Virginia  and  to  that  extent 
reducing  production.  That  has  been  especially  true 
since  the  “snow-bird”  operations  are  no  longer  able 
to  get  any  more  than  the  usual  Government  rate — 
a  rate  which  does  not  allow  a  large  enough  margin 
of  profit  to  cover  overhead  expenses  which  would 
be  absorbed  in  the  case  of  companies  with  larger 
tonnage. 
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Pittsburgh  District  Hit.  Export  Coal  Freights. 


Influenza  Still  Causing  Trouble  in  Western 
Pennsylvania  Coal  Fields. 

Pittsbi'rgh,  Dec.  5. — R.  W.  Gardiner,  production 
manager  for  the  Pittsburgh  district,  states  that 
production  in  the  district  has  fallen  off  about  40 
per  cent,  from  what  it  was  before  the  influenza  epi¬ 
demic  made  its  appearance,  the  production  now  being 
only  700,000  tons  a  week,  whereas  it  was  more  than 
1,100,000  tons  a  week  before  the  advent  of  the  epi¬ 
demic. 

“This  shortage,”  said  Mr.  Gardiner,  “is  being  felt 
keenly  in  the  district,  but  I  think  there  is  no  indi¬ 
vidual  nor  industrial  plant  that  is  suffering  as  yet 
for  lack  of  coal.  This  is  accounted  for  because  of 
the  suspension  of  shipment  of  about  300,000  tons  a 
week  to  Great  Lake  ports  and  the  mildness  of  the 
weather.  But  if  the  present  shortage  keeps  up  both 
the  industrial  plants  and  the  domestic  consumers  are 
bound  to  suffer.  The  falling  off  of  more  than  450,000 
tons  a  week  in  the  coal  production  of  the  district, 
as  is  easily  seen,  will  necessarily  result  in  a  seri¬ 
ous  shortage. 

“The  outlook  is  indeed  gloomy,  because  reports 
from  the  mining  sections  show  no  let-up,  but  rather 
increases  in  the  spread  of  the  influenza  and  pneu¬ 
monia  cases.  Calls  for  doctors  and  nurses  for  sick 
miners  and  their  families  are  coming  to  my  office 
almost  constantly,  the  demand  being  far  in  excess 
of  the  supply. 

“The  members  of  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Producers’ 
Association  are  doing  all  in  their  power  to  stop  the 
spread  of  the  epidemic  among  not  only  their  own 
miners  and  families,  but  all  persons  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  their  mines.  The  association  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  already  35  firms  of  its  membership  have 
contributed  more  than  $45,000  in  cash  in  their  fight 
against  the  epidemic,  and  they  expect  that  fully 
$40,000  more  will  be  spent  before  the  scourge  is  suc¬ 
cessfully  combated. 

“The  results  of  this  influenza  epidemic  have  been 
simply  appalling,  both  from  mortality  and  business 
standpoints,  as  it  has  affected  the  coal  sections  of  the 
Pittsburgh  district,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  let-up 
in  its  severity.  The  producers  of  this  district  have 
established  well-equipped  hospitals  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  their  mines,  and  in  addition  to  their  regular 
medical  service  have  employed  all  the  doctors  and 
nurses  they  could  secure,  besides  spending  thousands 
of  dollars  for  serum  and  medicine  to  combat  the  epi¬ 
demic,  so  that  their  monetary  loss,  taking  into  con¬ 
sideration  their  losses  in  production,  will  simply  be 
enormous.” 


Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  RR.  Shipments. 

Shipments  of  bituminous  coal  and  coke  over  the 
Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  RR.,  from  the  various  dis¬ 
tricts  of  Pennsylvania  in  which  its  tonnage  orig¬ 
inates,  during  nine  months,  separately  and  collec¬ 
tively,  1917  and  1918,  were: 

Coal.  Coke. 

_ A _  — - - K - - - s 


Month. 


August  . . . 
September 


1917. 

1918. 

957,895 

1,063,437 

894,683 

1,124,648 

986,988 

1,306,579 

883,110 

1,336,940 

992,217 

1,331,831 

1.089,461 

1,331,954 

1,092,668 

1,379,620 

1,088,304 

1,326,077 

1,165,964 

1,378,674 

9,151,300 

11,579,760  5, 

1917. 

477,729 

544,783 

665,865 

586,786 

686,190 

679,493 

623,965 

655,029 

580,906 


1918. 

568,888 

607,979 

720,508 

644,997 

650,516 

687,011 

671,137 

747,208 

794,795 


Shipments  over  the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  dur¬ 
ing  September  increased  212,710  tons,  or  18.2  per 
cent.,  compared  with  same  month  of  1917,  while  for 
nine  months’  tonnage  carried  shows  an  increase  of 
2,428,460  tons,  or  26.5  per  cent. 

Coke  shipment  during  September  increased  213,889 
tons,  or  36.8  per  cent.,  while  for  the  seven  months 
the  increase  amounted  to  520,560  tons,  or  9.3  per  cent. 


Harry  Crichton,  of  the  Johnston  C.  &  C.  Co., 
left  Wednesday  on  a  business  trip  to  Frostburg, 
Md. 


Tonnage  for  South  America  Is  Scarce  and 
Orders  Are  Accumulating. 

Ocean  freight  conditions  are  practically  the  same 
as  a  week  ago,  according  to  W.  W.  Battie  &  Co.’s 
coal  trade  freight  report.  Shippers  of  coal  to  South 
American  ports  are  having  great  difficulty  in  se¬ 
curing  tonnage  at  Chartering  Committee’s  rates,  and 
these  orders  are  accumulating. 

The  following  quotations  show  Chartering  Com¬ 
mittee’s  rates  on  coal  shipped  by  steamer  from  At¬ 
lantic  Range  ports  to  the  destinations  specified: 

Havana,  $7.50,  600  tons  per  day  discharge;  Car¬ 
denas  of  Sagua,  $9,  300  tons  discharge;  Cienfuegos, 
$9,  500  tons  discharge;  Caibarien,  $9.50,  300  tons 
discharge ;  Guantanamo,  $8.50,  500  tons  discharge ; 
$9,  400  tons  discharge;  Manzanillo,  $9.50,  300  tons 
discharge. 

Bermuda,  $9.50  and  port  charges  and  discharged 
free,  300  tons  discharge;  Kingston,  $9.50,  400  tons 
discharge ;  St.  Thomas,  $10,  500  tons  discharge ;  St. 
Lucia,  $11,  500  tons  discharge;  Santiago,  $8.50,  500 
tons  discharge;  $9,  400  tons  discharge;  Barbados, 
$11,  500  tons  discharge;  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad, 
$11,  500  tons  discharge;  Curacao,  $10.50  free  p.  c., 
500  tons  discharge. 

From  West  Coast  ports  to  good  nitrate  ports,  $15, 
750  tons  discharge  (if  State  of  Washington  load¬ 
ing,  $12). 

The  Chartering  Committee’s  rate  by  steamer  is 
$19.50  to  Rio  or  Santos. 

Sail  Rates  (maximum) — Atlantic  Range  to  Para, 
$15.50  net;  Bahia,  $18.50  net;  Pernambuco,  $18.50 
net ;  Rio,  $19.50  net ;  Santos,  $19.50  net ;  Montevideo, 
$19.50  net. 

Gross  rates  are  $1.50  per  ton  in  excess  of  net  rates. 

On  all  above  rates  charterers  pay  vessel’s  towage 
to  coal  port. 

To  Nitrate  Range,  $16.50  gross  prepaid  (same  rate 
steam). 


Mine  Gas  Experiments. 

Tests  with  Methane  Now  Under  Way  Have 
Interesting  Possibilities. 

As  stated  in  these  columns  last  week,  the  D.,  L.  & 
W.  interests  are  experimenting  with  the  use  of 
methane  mine  gas  as  a  fuel.  A  plant  has  been 
erected  at  the  Loomis  colliery,  near  Nanticoke,  Pa., 
at  which  the  gas  discharged  from  the  mine  by  the 
ventilating  process  will  be  separated  from  the  air, 
impounded  and  mixed  with  other  gases,  after  which 
it  will  be  tried  out  under  a  boiler. 

If  the  plan  proves  practicable  and  economical,  it 
has  great  possibilities.  In  this  connection  the  Scran¬ 
ton  Republican  says  that  if  the  experiment  proves 
successful,  mining  men  state  that  at  least  80  per  cent 
of  the  coal  now  used  for  steam  raising  at  the  anthra¬ 
cite  collieries  will  be  saved.  While  the  final  tests 
have  not  been  made,  officials  express  confidence  that 
they  will  prove  successful. 

One  per  cent  of  the  air  from  the  mines  is 
methane  and  this  is  to  be  used  in  generating  steam 
in  the  large  boilers.  Methane  is  found  in  all  coal 
seams.  The  greatest  amount  of  it  is  between  Wilkes- 
Barre  and  Nanticoke.  Per  pound  it  contains  almost 
twice  as  many  heat  units  as  coal.  It  is  one  of  the 
components  in  illuminating  gas  and  is  manufactured 
by  distilling  volatile  gases  from  soft  coal. 

In  itself  it  is  not  a  good  illuminant,  but  becomes 
so  when  mixed  with  bases  higher  in  hydro-carbons, 
such  as  those  distilled  from  oils.  In  its  pure  state 
it  will  not  burn,  neither  will  it  support  life.  It 
reaches  its  greatest  explosive  point  when  mixed  with 
air  to  the  extent  of  9 Y2  per  cent. 

If  possible  to  feed  the  boiler  plants  with  mine  air 
containing  methane  it  is  probable  that  most  of  the 
coal  companies  will  install  the  necessary  devices  for 
making  use  of  the  gas. 


Current  retail  prices  for  anthracite  at  Boston  are 
$12  a  ton  for  broken,  egg,  stove  and  chestnut,  $11 
for  pea  coal,  and  $10  for  No.  1  buckwheat. 


Should  Take  Any  Size. 


Anthracite  Consumers  Advised  to  Use  More 
Egg,  Pda  and  Buckwheat. 

A  statement  issued  on  behalf  of  the  anthracite  pro¬ 
ducing  interests  says : 

“While  no  alarm  should  be  felt  by  householders 
as  to  the  shortage  of  supply  in  nut  and  stove  coal, 
yet  husbanding  of  whatever  supplies  of  these  two 
sizes  they  have  on  hand  should  be  made.  The  use 
of  pea  and  egg  sizes,  which  are  more  plentiful,  is 
suggested.  By  buying  and  mixing  these  two  sizes 
with  buckwheat  No.  1,  the  consumer  can  save  both 
fuel  and  money. 

“The  anthracite  industry  is  doing  everything  pos¬ 
sible  to  maintain  a  maximum  output  handicapped  by 
labor  shortage,  the  influenza  and  other  winter  sick¬ 
ness  in  the  region.  Mine  workers  got  out  several 
train  loads  of  anthracite  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  and 
this  helped  somewhat  to  supply  the  public  demand. 

“Objections  of  householders  to  small-sized  coal 
are  not  based  on  the  experience  of  mining  engineers 
who  have  developed  the  use  of  buckwheat  No.  1. 
Some  years  ago,  no  householder  wanted  to  use  pea¬ 
sized  coal.  Now  they  like  it. 

“The  same  suggestion  is  made  for  buckwheat  No. 
1,  the  size  below  pea.  It  is  confidently  expected  that 
a  thorough  and  fair  trial  of  this  smaller-sized  an¬ 
thracite  will  go  far  in  filling  any  need  for  this  win¬ 
ter  of  the  scarcer  sizes  of  nut  and  stove. 

“Larger  sizes  of  anthracite  cause  no  wastage  in 
small  stoves  and  ranges,  if  the  ashes  are  screened 
to  recover  unburned  coal  should  the  fire  go  out. 
The  use  of  buckwheat  aids  the  burning  of  this  coal 
and  in  a  way  does  away  with  the  dirty  job  of  sift¬ 
ing  ashes.  The  same  thing  can  be  said  of  the  use 
of  pea  coal  in  the  kitchen  range.” 


New  Bunkering  Equipment  to  Be  Placed  in 
Use  at  Hampton  Roads. 

The  U.  S.  Shipping  Board,  through  its  Port  and 
Harbor  Facilities  Commission,  has  arranged  to  put 
11  De  Mayo  bunkering  machines  in  service  at  Hamp¬ 
ton  Roads,  also  six  additional  barges.  These  will 
be  used  for  bunkering  vessels  in  the  stream,  since 
steamers  taking  on  coal  cargoes  have  their  bunker 
coal  placed  aboard  at  the  same  time,  direct  from  the 
piers.  A  statement  issued  by  the  Shipping  Board 
regarding  this  matter  says: 

“Five  of  the  De  Mayo  machines  have  been  con¬ 
structed  by  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Co.,  of 
Berwick,  Pa.,  and  have  been  ordered  to  be  shipped 
immediately.  Three  used  machines  were  purchased 
in  New  York  and  are  about  to  be  shipped.  Three 
more  new  machines  have  been  ordered  from  a  firm 
irj  New  York. 

“The  De  Mayo  machine  consists  of  a  series  of 
scoops  that  travel  on  a  chain  belt.  They  are  en¬ 
cased  in  a  rectangular  metal  box  which  is  suspended 
from  a  boom  on  the  coal  barge.  The  bottom  of  the 
box  rests  upon  the  coal  and  as  the  scoops  dig  into 
the  coal  the  box  is  gradually  lowered  to  keep  it  in 
constant  contact  with  the  coal. 

“The  machines  are  operated  by  electric  power  gen¬ 
erated  by  gasoline  engines  on  the  barges.  When 
the  scoops  reach  the  top  of  the  box  they  are  in¬ 
verted  and  their  contents  dumped  into  a  funnel  lead¬ 
ing  through  one  of  the  port  openings  to  the  bunker 
of  the  ship. 

“These  machines  are  capable  of  handling  75  tons 
of  coal  an  hour,  and  it  i$  intended  to  install  two 
of  them  on  each  barge.  The  maximum  capacity  of 
the  machines  is  rarely  utilized,  however,  because  it 
is  impossible  to  trim  the  coal  in  the  ship  as  rapidly 
as  it  can  be  turned  into  the  bunkers.  This  trimming 
usually  restricts  the  work  of  bunkering  to  between 
25  and  50  tons  an  hour  for  each  machine.” 


John  H.  Walker,  president  of  the  Illinois  district 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  will  be  a  candidate  for 
international  president  at  the  election  to  be  held  next 
Tuesday,  the  10th.  The  present  incumbent  of  that 
office,  Frank  J.  Hayes,  is  running  for  re-election. 
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Reconstruction  Congress. 

All  Branches  of  Coal  Trade  Represented  at 
Big  Atlantic  City  Gathering. 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  Dec.  6.— The  coal  trade  in 
all  its  branches  is  represented  at  the  Reconstruction 
Congress  which  has  been  in  session  here  since  Wed¬ 
nesday  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Large  delegations  of  opera¬ 
tors,  jobbers  and  retailers  are  in  attendance,  and 
have  taken  an  active  part  in  the  deliberations. 

The  general  plan  of  the  gathering  is  for  the  364 
committees,  representing  as  many  industries  and  sub¬ 
divisions,  to  formulate  reports  and  resolutions  as  to 
future  policies,  for  consideration  and  digestion  by 
the  Lf.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce.  “Regulation,  but 
no  autocracy  or  paternalism,”  is  the  keynote,  and  one 
of  the  main  objects  to  be  sought  is  a  modification 
of  the  Sherman  law  which  will  permit  of  a  reason¬ 
able  amount  of  co-operation,  particularly  with  re¬ 
spect  to  foreign  trade. 

At  a  joint  meeting  of  the  coal  group,  held  Wed¬ 
nesday  evening,  a  request  that  Dr.  Garfield  be  re¬ 
tained  in  office  as  Federal  Fuel  Administrator  until 
April  1  was  drawn  up  and  transmitted  to  President 
Wilson  by  wireless.  A  resolution  was  also  passed 
favoring  the  continuation  of  the  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion  until  peace  is  proclaimed. 

The  fear  was  expressed  by  coal  men  present  that 
the  immediate  removal  of  all  zone  and  price  restric¬ 
tions  would  be  followed  by  extremely  unfavorable 
developments,  particularly  in  the  Middle  West.  The 
point  was  also  made  that  the  Fuel  Administration’s 
services  are  needed  in  dealing  with  the  bituminous 
labor  situation.  _ 

Another  set  of  resolutions  passed  unanimously  by 
the  coal  trade  delegates  favored  the  amendment  of 
the  Sherman  anti-trust  law  to  permit  of  trade  agree¬ 
ments  affecting  the  export  business,  along  tf^e  lines 
of  the  Webb-Pomerene  Act. 

t 

Jobbers  to  Change  Association’s  Name. 

The  directors  of  the  National  Coal  Jobbers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  held  a  separate  meeting  Thursday  morning, 
at  which  it  was  voted  to  change  the  name  of  that 
organization  on  January  1  to  the  American  Whole¬ 
sale  Coal  Trade  Association.  The  wholesale  inter¬ 
ests  have  always  objected  to  the  word  “jobber,”  as 
applied  to  them,  but  the  Fuel  Administration  saddled 
it  on  them  in  the  early  days  of  its  existence  and  there 
was  nothing  to  do  but  submit  while  the  war  was  in 
progress.  Now  it  is  to  be  relegated  to  the  scrap, 
along  with  the  Kaiser  and  other  has-beens. 

In  an  address  delivered  before  the  directors  of 
the  National  Coal  Association  on  Wednesday,  J.  D. 
A.  Morrow,  General  Director  of  Distribution  of  the 
U.  S.  Fuel  Administration,  said  that  he  had  befen 
authorized  to  announce  that  Dr.  Garfield,  although 
his  resignation  had  been  tendered  to  President  Wil¬ 
son,  would  not  retire  from  office  until  the  work  of 
the  Administration  was  completed,  which  would 
probably  not  be  until  April  1. 

“You  are  familiar  with  the  statement  that  appeared 
in  the  papers  last  Saturday  saying  that  Dr.  Garfield 
was  considering  the  abolition  of  all  zone  restrictions 
and  price  regulations,”  continued  Mr.  Morrow. 
“LInfortunately,  the  impression  was  given  that  Mr. 
Garfield  expected  to  close  up  the  entire  work  of  the 
Administration  in  respect  to  both  matters.  If  you 
will  read  the  statement  carefully,  you  will  find  that 
that  was  not  the  case,  but  that  he  stated  only  that 
it  was  being  considered/’ 

Something  over  60  jobbers  were  present,  repre¬ 
sen  ling  many  cities  between  Boston  and  Chicago. 
They  voted  to  send  a  committee  to  France  to  speak 
for  the  coal  trade  in  reconstruction  and  peace  plan¬ 
ning. 

The  trade  is  represented  on  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  U.  S  Chamber  of  Commerce  by  Frank  H. 
Johnston,  president  of  the  City  Coal  &  Wood  Co., 
New  Britain,  Conn.,  who  has  long  been  prominent 
in  board  of  trade  work  in  his  home  city  and  State. 
Below  is  a  list  of  the  operators  in  attendance : 

E.  J.  Berwind.  G.  H.  Barker,  C.  E.  Bockus,  Alex¬ 
ander  Bonnvman,  T.  T.  Brewster,  A.  W.  Calloway, 


B.  M.  Clark,  J.  K.  Dering,  W.  K.  Field,  E.  M.  Gray, 
R.  FI.  Gross,  A.  R.  Hamilton,  J.  A.  Curtis,  F.  W. 
Lukins,  J.  D.  A.  Morrow,  A.  J.  Maloney,  G.  W. 
Reed,  J.  C.  Osgood,  A.  M.  Ogle,  F.  S.  Peabody,  M. 
H.  Taylor,  Rush  C.  Butler,  J.  J.  Tierney,  J.  H. 
Wheelwright,  T.  H.  Watkins,  J.  P.  Walsh,  W.  D. 
Ord,  J.  J.  Lincoln,  D.  H.  Barger,  W.  E.  E.  Koepler, 
h.  J.  Patton,  Mr.  Drennan,  T.  L.  Lewis,  W.  J.  Willis, 
U.  S.  Morris,  J.  S.  Brophy,  A.  T.  Carnahan,  A.  C. 
Dodson,  E.  J.  McVann,  C.  L.  Poston,  J.  H.  Winder, 
R.  A.  Hord,  F.  J.  Patton,  T.  W.  Guthrie,  J.  L.  Boyd, 
J.  E.  McCoy,  J.  C.  Brydon,  G.  D.  Cameron,  C.  D. 
Jury,  John  Callahan,  G.  M.  Camp,  D.  C.  Kennedy, 
W.  P.  Helm,  Jr.,  W.  M.  Henderson,  W.  H.  Haskins, 
H.  M.  Little,  E.  D.  Logadon,  W.  P.  Hawkins,  Quin 
Morton,  A.  M.  Marion,  R.  B.  Alsover,  G.  D.  Kilgore, 
W.  D.  McKinney,  J.  C.  Lawler,  C.  M.  Roehrig,  John 
A.  Kelly,  F.  A.  Pendergast,  D.  F.  Hurd,  Rembrandt 
Peale,  E.  B.  Chase,  P.  FI.  Penna,  M.  L.  Gould,  F.  B. 
Webb,  Erskine  Ramsey,  Culpepper  Exum,  C.  H. 
Jerkins,  S.  H.  Robbins,  W.  R.  Woodford,  J.  P. 
Reese,  F.  B.  Reimann,  R.  M.  Randall,  J.  C.  Mc¬ 
Kinley,  W.  J.  Sampson,  G.  A.  Blackford,  and  E.  E. 
White. 


“Valorizing”  Coal. 


Regulation  of  Shipments  According  to  the 
Demand  Is  the  Only  Sound  Policy. 

The  Evening  World  says  editorially  that  the 
Senate  inquiry  has  proceeded  far  enough  to  show 
that  the  big  coal  companies  “valorize”  coal  much  as 
the  owners  of  diamond  mines  in  South  Africa  val¬ 
orize  diamonds  and  as  coffee  importing  interests  used 
to  valorize  coffee — by  holding  back  a  too  abundant 
supply  in  order  to*  keep  up  the  price. 

But  there  is  a  big  difference  between  coal  and 
diamonds,  in  more  ways  than  one.  With  the  for¬ 
mer  it  very  soon  becomes  a  question  of  where  the 
tonnage  will  be  put.  Once  the  consumers’  storage 
places  are  filled  up  and  the  retail  dealers  have  all 
the  stock  they  are  able  to  carry,  coal  becomes  a 
veritable  drug  on  the  market.  Many  are  not  in¬ 
terested,  no  matter  how  low  the  price. 

But  even  assuming  that  a  cut  price  in  dull  times 
would  create  a  certain  amount  of  advance  buying 
from  people  who  otherwise  would  wait  until  the  coal 
was  needed,  why  should  the  producers  be  expected 
to  force  their  output  on  the  market  in  that  manner? 

Department  stores,  grocery  stores,  clothing  stores 
and  other  business  establishments  do  not  slash  prices 
to  unprofitable  levels  on  dull  days,  in  order  to  sell 
every  dollar’s  worth  of  goods  that  it  is  physically 
possible  for  the  sales  forces  to  handle.  If  merchan¬ 
dise  is  not  wanted  on  a  certain  day,  it  is  kept  on 
the  shelves  till  the  public  calls  for  it.  No  one  thinks 
of  criticising  the  store  keepers  for  this  policy,  so 
why  should  the  press  take  a  different  attitude  to¬ 
wards  the  coal  trade? 

It  might  be  said  that  the  newspapers  could  increase 
their  sales  by  reducing  prices  from  two  cents  to  one 
cent.  It  is  no  more  illogical  to  expect  them  to  do 
this  than  it  is  to  expect  coal  companies  to  sell  their 
product  at  a  loss  just  for  the  sake  of  doing  more 
business. 

Would  it  help  or  hurt  the  public,  in  the  long  run, 
if  the  policy  of  glutting  the  market  in  dull  times  was 
carried  to  the  extent  of  forcing  many  coal  compa¬ 
nies  into  bankruptcy?  Their  mines  would  be  closed 
and  there  would  be  a  worse  shortage  than  ever  in 
the  winter,  with  the  few  strong  companies  that  sur¬ 
vived  having  a  monopoly  of  the  coal  business.  Then 
the  opportunity  for  extortion  would  indeed  exist. 


Occasional  bituminous  cargoes  are  being  loaded 
at  Lake  Erie  ports,  but  the  Great  Lakes  season  is 
at  an  end.  November  loadings  of  bituminous  are 
placed  at  2,250,000  tons,  including  vessel  fuel,  and 
this  brings  the  total  of  cargo  and  vessel  bituminous 
for  the  season  to  December  1  to  28,950,000  tons.  The 
last  daily  session  of  the  Ore  and  Coal  Exchange 
was  held  November  30.  The  Great  Lakes  1918  pool 
has  been  a  great  success,  and  doubtless  it  will  be 
repeated  to  an  extent  in  1919. 


Retail  Dealers  Meet. 


Western  New  \ork  Trade  Well  Represented 
at  Rochester  on  Wednesday. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  5.— Nearly  400  coal  deal¬ 
ers  from  16  counties  in  Western  New  York  met  in 
this  city  yesterday  for  a  general  discussion  of  trade 
matters.  They  were  members  of  Group  4  of  the 
New  York  State  Coal  Merchants’  Association,  and 
yesterday’s  meeting  was  the  first  of  several  similar 
gatherings  to  be  held  this  winter  in  different  parts 
of  the  State.  The  - second  will  be  held  in  Syracuse 
on  Wednesday,  January  8. 

Howard  G.  Dewey,  president  of  the  association, 
presided  at  the  morning  session,  an  address  deliv¬ 
ered  by  Maynard  N.  Clement,  general  manager  of 
the  Coal  Merchants’  Mutual  Insurance  Co.,  being 
listened  to  with  keen  attention. 

At  the  afternoon  session  Frank  H.  Beach,  of  Bing¬ 
hamton,  discussed  the  question,  “Is  bookkeeping  of 
any  value?” 

“When  Government  regulation  ceases,  what  of  the 
relations  of  individual  retail  dealers  to  each  other?” 
was  the  topic  of  Charles  Bradshaw,  of  Rochester. 

D.  J.  Stickne.y,  of  Buffalo,  dealt  with  the  probable 
relations  of  the  wholesalers  and  retail  dealers  when 
the  Fuel  Administration  lets  go,  while  Allan  A.  Dale, 
of  Rochester,  asked  what  the  probable  labor  condi¬ 
tions  at  retail  yards  would  be  with  the  return  of 
normal  conditions  giving  his  views. 

"Is  it  essential?”  was  the  question  propounded  by 
Arthur  F.  Rice,  commissioner  of  the  Coal  Merchants’ 
Association  of  Newr  York  City,  and  his  answer  was 
followed  with  close  interest. 

Mr.  Rice  was  also  one  of  the  speakers  at  the  eve¬ 
ning  session,  his  remarks  having  to  do  with  Govern¬ 
mental  relations  with  the  retail  coal  trade. 

Other  soeakers  at  the  evening  session  were  Samuel 
B.  Crowell,  retail  advisor  on  Dr.  Garfield’s  staff,  and 
W.  F.  Endress,  of  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

The  meeting  throughout  was  decidedly  interesting 
and  enjoyable,  and  the  number  of  dealers  in  attend¬ 
ance  was  a  source  of  gratification  to  the  association 
officials. 

Want  Fuel  Administration  Continued. 

Before  adjournment  a  resolution  was  passed  in 
favor  of  a  continuation  of  the  Fuel  Administration 
at  least  until  April  1.  The  resolution  reads  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

(1)  Whereas,  the  Fuel  Administration  of  Dis¬ 
trict  No.  4  of  the  State  of  New  York  has  most 
ably  and  efficiently  performed  its  work;  and 

Whereas,  the  remainder  of  the  coal  year  is 
likely  to  be  a  most  critical  period,  calling  for 
exercise  of  the  best  judgment  and  the  most  ex¬ 
perienced  counsel  in  the  management  of  the  coal 
business;  now  therefore 

Be  it  resolved  that  it  is  the  earnest  hope  and 
unanimous  desire  of  the  retail  dealers  of  District 
No.  4  that  the  Fuel  Administration — as  at  pres¬ 
ent  constituted — be  continued,  in  any  event  un¬ 
til  April  1,  1919. 

(2)  Resolved  that  the  President  of  the  New 
\  ork  State  Association  appoint  a  committee  to 
determine  what  is  necessary  to  be  done  by  the 
dealers  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  order  that 
the  interests  of  the  producers,  jobbers,  dealers 
and  consumers  shall  be  maintained  at  a  standard 
consistent  with  fair  business  practices. 


At  the  final  daily  conference  November  30  of  the 
Ore  &  Coal  Exchange,  Cleveland,  which  has  con¬ 
ducted  the  Great  Lakes  pool  this  season,  Herman 
M.  Griggs,  exchange  director,  reported  that  more 
than  28,000,000  tons  of  bituminous  coal,  4,000,000 
tons  of  hard  coal,  61,000,000  tons  of  iron  ore,  7,200,- 
000  tons  of  grain  .and  not  quite  7, 000,000  tons  of 
stone  have  been  handled,  making  a  total  tonnage  in 
excess  of  100,000,000  for  the  season  to  date. 


Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  Dec.  5.— The  Susquehanna  Coal 
Company,  700  of  whose  employees  are  in  army  serv¬ 
ice,  announced  today  that  every  man  will  be  rein¬ 
stated  to  his  old  position  upon  his  return  after  de¬ 
mobilization. 
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General  Notes. 

Hostilities  having  been  terminated,  Vice-President 
Landstreet,  of  the  Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  will  not 
prolong  his  Red  Cross  mission  on  the  other  side  but 
will,  we  understand,  soon  be  returning  to  the  United 
States. 

William  A.  Daffance,  treasurer  of  the  J.  A.  Bowen 
Coal  Co..  Fall  River,  Mass.,  died  on  November  29 
while  on  a  vis't  to  New  York.  He  was  78  years  of 
age  and  had  been  a  resident  of  Fall  River  practically 
all  of  his  life. 

The  Government  of  Brazil  has  authorized  the 
Brazilian  Coal  Mining  Co.  to  construct  an  extension 
of  one  of  the  railroad  system  of  that  company  to 
undeveloped  coal  fields  near  the  headwaters  of  the 
Urussanga  River. 

The  registration  of  all  retail  dealers  in  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  is  required  under  an  order  just  issued  by  the 
State  Fuel  Administrator.  All  dealers  must  register 
with  the  County  Fuel  Committee  of  the  county  in 
which  they  transact  their  business  by  December  10. 

l.ower  rates  of  freight  on  North  Dakota  lignite 
to  points  in  Minnesota  and  South  Dakota  have  been 
ordered  by  the  Federal  Railroad  Administration. 
They  are  expected  to  extend  the  field  for  lignite  to 
the  Twin  Cities  and  to  bring  about  a  lower  range 
of  soft  coal  prices. 

Somerset  County  and  the  adjoining  portion  of 
Cambria  County  (Pa.)  are  suffering  from  a  second 
visitation  of  influenza,  which  is  attacking  many  of 
the  towns  that  escaped  earlier  in  the  season,  which 
tends  to  cut  down  the  Central  Pennsylvania  tonnage 
to  a  considerable  extent. 

Captain  Joseph  W.  Breen  of  the  American  Expe¬ 
ditionary  Forces,  in  a  letter  to  the  United  States 
Fuel  Administration,  says  coal  is  $60  a  ton  in  France 
and  regulations  are  very  strict.  The  heating  season 
has  been  cut  to  three  months  and  hotels  are  allowed 
to  furnish  hot  water  only  two  days  a  week. 

The  Long  CM.  Co.  is  now  turning  out  6,000  tons  per 
month  at  Reynoldsville,  W.  Va.  There  are  now  four 
tipples  on  the  property  which  comprises  637  acres. 
Their  new  opening  will  be  producing  coal  in  about 
two  weeks’  time.  F.  R.  Long,  who  is  the  president, 
has  his  headquarters  at  No.  1  Broadway,  New  York. 

The  camouflaging  of  vessels  has  been  stopped, 
and  all  that  are  now  coming  from  the  ways  will  be 
painted  whatever  color  is  designated  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  Gunmounts  are  also  being  removed  from  ves¬ 
sels  recently  launched,  and  the  quarters  intended  for 
the  gun  crews  will  be  added  to  those  of  the  regular 
crew. 

We  understand  that  orders  have  been  issued  by 
the  Railroad  Administration  to  hold  out  of  service 
all  small-capacity  coal  cars,  particularly  all  wooden 
cars,  permitting  the  use  of  steel  cars  exclusiveh 
and  avoiding  the  dangers  of  mixed  trains.  In  some 
cases  the  tonnage  movement  has  fallen  off  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  railroads  are  able  to  store  some 
steel  cars  also. 

P  C.  Thomas,  for  several  years  past  manager  of 
the  mines  of  the  New  River  Co.  at  Macdonald.  W. 
Va.,  has  resigned  to  accept  the  position  of  general 
manager  of  the  East  Gulf  Coal  Co.,  with  headquar¬ 
ters  at  East  Gulf.  John  R.  Porter  succeeds  Mr. 


Thomas  as  manager  of  mines  of  the  second  divi¬ 
sion.  He  has  been  in  the  employ  of  the  New  River 
Co.  for  several  years  as  mine  superintendent. 

The  recently  advanced  price  of  buckwheat  coal 
recalls  to  one  of  the  veterans  in  the  trade  the  fact 
that  in  1893  he  sold  No.  3  buckwheat  on  behalf  of 
one  of  the  most  important  companies  for  five  cents 
a  ton,  this  being  considered  the  best  way  to  get  rid 
of  it ;  cheaper  than  putting  it  on  the  dirt  bank.  This 
coal  now  sells  for  $2.40  a  ton  and  those  who  are 
interested  in  percentages  can  figure  out  the  very 
large  proportion  of  increase  in  this  case. 

Ohio  operators  believe  that  there  will  be  trouble 
with  the  miners’  organization  over  the  wage  proposi¬ 
tion.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  operations  in  the 
Pomeroy  Bend  region,  where  the  miners  are  agitat¬ 
ing  for  higher  wages.  The  miners  take  the  position 
that  their  wage  agreement  was  to  last  until  the  close 
of  the  war,  and  the  signing  of  the  armistice  is  really 
the  end  of  the  war.  Operators  on  the  other  hand 
take  the  position  that  the  signing  of  peace  will  be  the 
close  of  the  war.  As  a  result  a  controversy  is  antici¬ 
pated.  Some  operators  are  investigating  the  feasi¬ 
bility  of  changing  regular  mine  operations  into  strip¬ 
ping  operations  and  thus  avoid  the  labor  troubles. 


WANTED 


High  Class  Sales  Manager.  Must  have 
best  of  references  and  thorough  knowledge 
of  Eastern  conditions.  Bituminous  and  An¬ 
thracite.  State  experience  and  salary- 
wanted.  Good  opportunity  for  right  man. 
Address  “Opportunity,”  care  of  Saward’s 
Journal. 


An  established  jobber  needs  capable,  en¬ 
ergetic  man  familiar  with  bituminous  mar¬ 
ket  in  eastern  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey 
and  New  York.  A  splendid  opportunity. 
Give  experience,  age  and  compensation  in 
application.  Answers  strictly  confidential. 
Address  “Box  10,”  care  of  Saward’s  Journal. 


Soft  Coal  Wanted 

100.000  tons  or  less,  high-grade  bituminous 
steam  coal  for  season  1919.  All  rail  ship¬ 
ment  to  New  England  points.  Communi¬ 
cate  with  us  as  soon  as  possible,  stating 
analysis  and  point  of  origin.  Address  “Soft 
Coal,”  care  of  Saward’s  Journal. 


SALESMAN  WANTED:  Firm  market¬ 
ing  anthracite  and  bituminous  in  the  New 
England  trade  wants  a  live-wire  salesman 
who  can  actually  get  business.  Not  a  can¬ 
vasser,  but  a  man  who  is  a  real  sales  builder. 
Write  giving  details  as  to  experience  and 
salary  expected.  Address  “Down  East, 
care  of  Saward’s  Journal. 


Baltimore  News  Events. 

Fuel  Administrator  Meyer,  of  Maryland,  and 
the  members  of  the  City  Coal  Committee  held  a 
conference  with  the  retail  coal  men  last  Monday 
with  regard  to  the  serious  shortage  of  nut  and 
stove  coal,  which  has  left  many  homes  with  in¬ 
adequate  fuel.  As  a  result,  Mr.  Meyer,  with  Mr. 
Roberts  and  Mr.  Gildea,  of  the  City  Committee, 
went  to  Philadelphia  in  an  effort  to  get  increased 
shipments  of  those  sizes. 

J.  Harry  West,  chairman  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  National  Retail  Coal  Merchants’ 
Association,  was  among  the  Baltimoreans  to  go 
to  Atlantic  City  this  week  for  the  various  coal 
meetings  in  connection  with  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce  gathering.  Charles  W. 
Hendley,  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Jobbers’  Association,  and  Benjamin  H. 
Read,  a  leading  jobber  and  purchasing  agent  for 
the  city  of  Baltimore,  also  attended.  To  the  Na¬ 
tional  Coal  Association  group,  among  others  from 
here,  went  Jere  H.  Wheelwright,  president  of 
that  body,  and  A.  B.  Stuart,  vice-president  of  the 
Davis  C.  &  C.  Co.,  who  has  been  named  by  the 
national  association  of  operating  interests  on  the 
export  committee. 


FOR  SALE 


Coal  Discharging  Tower 

For  sale,  one  or  two  Coal  Discharging 
Towers  for  Water  Front  work.  These 
Towers  are  the  inclined  boom  type,  set  on 
trucks  and  movable  and  so  arranged  as  to 
discharge  directly  into  R.  R.  cars,  indus¬ 
trial  cars  or  on  to  conveyor. 

They  are  complete  in  every  way,  ready 
for  operation  except  that  there  is  no  boiler. 

For  particulars  address  “Coal  Tower,” 
care  of  Saward’s  Journal. 


IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 

COAL  HANDLING  MACHINERY 

Complete  Elevator-Conveyor  consisting 
of  V  buckets,  double  roller  chain,  sprockets, 
gears,  shafting,  clutch,  chutes,  troughing, 
rack  and  pinion  gates,  all  complete  together 
with  15  H.  P.  motor  ready  for  installation. 
Capacity  40  to  50  tons  of  hard  coal  per  hour. 
Will  also  handle  crushed  soft  coal.  Suitable 
for  ground  storage  or  elevated  pocket  lay¬ 
out  of  up  to  5,000  tons  capacity.  Also  suit¬ 
able  for  power  house  installation. 

This  rig  is  new,  has  never  been  used  and 
can  be  bought  below  the  present  market. 
For  particulars  address  “Conveyor” — care 
of  Saward’s  Journal. 


FOUNDED  1835 

HEILNER  &  SON 

ANTHRACITE  —  COAL  -  BITUMINOUS 

Telephone,  Bowling  Green  7715.  Room,  117-119,  No.  1  Broadway,  New  York 

Eastern  Representative,  E.  L.  HAYNER,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
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Maritime  Notes. 

The  Fabricated  Ship  Corporation,  Milwaukee,  laid 
the  first  three  keels  for  a  total  of  13  fabricated  vessels 
to  be  delivered  beginning  May  1,  1919.  All  of  the 
ships  will  be  172  feet  long. 

The  two-masted  schooner  Gatherer,  which  recent¬ 
ly  put  into  Port  Clyde,  Me.,  full  of  water  while  en 
route  from  a  port  in  Maine  for  Boston,  has  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Boston  after  making  necessary  repairs. 

The  hull  of  a  12, 000-ton  steamship  building  for 
the  Luckenbach  Steamship  Co.,  of  New  York,  was 
launched  from  the  shipyards  of  the  Sun  Shipbuilding 
Co.,  in  Chester,  last  Saturday  morning  at  high  water. 

All  lights  on  south  and  west  coasts  of  England, 
Wales  and  west  coast  of  Scotland,  between  North 
Foreland  and  Cape  Wrath,  and  all  lights  on  coast  of 
Ireland  and  Channel  islands  will,  as  far  as  possible, 
be  exhibited  regularly  and  usual  fog  signals  sounded, 
was  the  announcement  made  recently  by  the  British 
Admiralty. 

The  New  England  Fuel  &  Transportation  Co.  of 
Boston  consummated  last  week,  by  paying  approxi¬ 
mately  $750,000  cash,  the  purchase  made  some  time 
ago  of  about  2,000  acres  of  Pittsburgh  seam  coal 
adjoining  its  Federal  property  in  the  Fairmont 
region.  The  tract  can  be  developed  through  the 
present  openings. 

War  risks  insurance  on  hulls  and  cargoes  between 
all  points  and  all  seamen’s  transportation  insurance 
for  masters,  officers  and  crews  for  transatlantic  ves¬ 
sels  have  been  reduced  from  2  per  cent  to  \l/2  per 
cent.  Other  reductions  affected  by  the  new  schedules 
are  quite  as  large  in  proportion.  The  action  has  been 
taken  in  view  of  the  signing  of  the  armistice. 

Proposed  construction  of  ship  canals  connecting 
Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario  and  the  Hudson  River  via 
the  New  York  State  Barge  Canal  is  disapproved  by 
Secretary  Redfield.  In  response  to  a  resolution  by 
Senator  Calder,  of  New  York,  the  Secretary  has 
submitted  a  report  stating  that  existing  canals  with 
improvements  and  extensions,  will  “be  sufficient  for 
many  years  to  come.” 

The  American  schooner  “Fred  Thurlow,”  bound  to 
Boston  with  a  cargo  of  guano,  which  put  back  into 
Rio  Janeiro  last  month  with  loss  of  sails  and  dam¬ 
aged  in  heavy  weather,  has  completed  repairs  and 
is  ready  to  resume  her  passage.  The  Thurlow  is  the 
third  vessel  that  has  started  with  the  cargo,  the  other 
two  having  mft  with  damage  which  compelled  them 
to  abandon  the  passage. 

It  is  reported  from  St.  Johns  that  the  Reid  New¬ 
foundland  Co.  has  begun  the  development  of  coal 
deposits  on  the  west  coast  of  Newfoundland,  where 
deposits  of  workable  size  were  recently  discovered. 
The  island  has  never  produced  any  coal  on  a  com¬ 
mercial  scale,  but  has  obtained  its  bituminous  chiefly 
from  Nova  Scotia,  and  has  been  a  regular  importer 
of  American  anthracite  for  many  years. 

Another  big  steamship  for  the  American  merchant 
marine  was  launched  from  the  shipyards  of  the  Dry- 
docks  and  Shipbuilding  Company  in  Baltimore  last 
Saturday  at  high  water.  The  vessel  is  named  after 
the  man  who  started  the  first  revolution  for  freedom 
of  the  blacks  in  America.  He  was  John  Brown,  who 
was  often  called  Osawatomie  Brown,  as  he  won 
fame  in  a  town  of  that  name  in  Kansas. 

The  new  steamship  Lake  Galera,  built  on  the  Great 
Lakes  for  the  United  States  Shipping  Board,  which 
arrived  at  Boston  last  week,  has,  it  is  reported,  been 
assigned  to  the  sugar  trade  between  the  West  Indies 
and  Philadelphia  and  other  sugar  ports  on  the  North 
Atlantic.  A  number  of  other  steamships  that  have 
been  carrying  coal  from  the  Chesapeake  Bay  ports 
will  shortly  be  diverted  to  other  trade  and  other 
ships  that  have  been  carrying  coal  for  several  months 
will  now  be  placed  in  the  overseas  business. 

Charles  M.  Schwab  announces  shipbuilding  pro¬ 
gram  will  continue  irrespective  of  armistice.  “It  will 
be  the  biggest  factor  in  tiding  over  period  between 
war  production  and  peace  condition,”  he  said.  “The 
labor  problem  will  straighten  out  automatically  as 
readjustment  goes  along.  Our  tonnage  output  here¬ 
tofore  has  been  largely  of  small  vessels,  but  now  we 
shall  turn  to  cargo  carriers  of  10,000  to  14,000  tons, 
they  being  most  economical  cost  compared  with 


capacity,  and  after  will  follow  passenger  ships  which 
we  must  have  if  we  are  to  compete  with  foreign 
shipping.” 

Incidental  to  the  investigation  of  the  anthracite 
coal  situation  by  the  Committee  on  Manufactures  of 
the  U.  S.  Senate,  it  may  be  in  order  to  note  that  the 
senator  from  Mississippi  who  frequently  interrogates 
witnesses  represents  a  State  which  is  probably  the 
least  important  of  all  from  a  coal-consuming  stand¬ 
point.  Mississippi  has  very  little  in  the  line  of  manu¬ 
facturing,  a  climate  that  requires  little  coal  for  do¬ 
mestic  or  other  heating  purposes  and  a  relatively 
small  railroad  mileage.  It  can  hardly  be  in  behalf 
of  his  constituency  that  Senator  Vardaman  criticises 
trade  conditions. 


Late  Details  of  Central  Pennsylvania  Coal 
Production  and  Distribution. 

Below  is  a  statistical  summary  of  production  and 
shipments  of  Central  Pennsylvania  coal  in  two  re¬ 
cent  weeks,  as  reported  by  the  Central  Pennsylvania 
Coal  Producers’  Association: 


Week  ended 
Nov.  9.  Nov.  16. 


Full  time  tonnage  (estimated)  ...  1,370,000 

Tonnage  produced  \  m'nes  14,207 

/  Tipple  mines  984,726 


Estimated  tonnage  not  reported..  10,000 

Total  production  . 1,008^933 

Tonnage  lost  (reported)  .  140^501 

Tonnage  lost  a/c  car  shortage. . . .  4,862 

Tonnage  lost  a/c  labor  shortage . . .  122,094 
Percentage  of  efficiency .  71.9 


1,370,000 

14,577 

880,166 

10,000 

904,743 

208,491 

2,579 

164,691 

63.8 


Distribution  of  Cars  Shipped. 

Railroad  Fuel 


New  England  roads. 

Other  roads  . 

Total  . 

Commercial  All  Rail 

Pennsylvania  . 

Maryland  . 

Delaware  . 

New  York  . 

New  Jersey  . 

New  England  . 

All  other  States . 

Canada  . 

Jobbers  . 

Total  . 

Shipment  to  Port 

New  York  . 

Philadelphia  . 

Baltimore  . 

Lake  pools  . 

Total  . 

GRAND  TOTAL 


Cars. 

887 

4,821 

5,708 

2,650 

67 

105 

2,648 

1,201 

1,235 

11 

294 

58 

8,269 

2,836 

470 

2 

117 

3,425 

17,402 


Cars. 

576 

4,539 

5,139 

2,356 

60 

89 

2,527 

1,117 

1,167 

29 
353 

33 

7,731 

2,652 
,  613 

30 
3,295 
16,165 


Details  of  Immigration;  1915-18. 


Statistics  appertaining  to  the  curtailment  of  im¬ 
migration  continue  to  be  one  of  the  important  topics 
of  the  day,  and  we  present  below  figures  thereon  re¬ 
vised  to  date: 


Month. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

Tanuary  . 

.  15,481 

17,293 

24,745 

February  .... 

.  13,873 

24,740 

19,238 

March  . 

.  19,263 

27,586 

15,512 

April  . 

.  24,532 

30,560 

20,523 

May  . 

.  26,069 

31,021 

10,487 

June  . 

.  22,598 

30,764 

11,095 

July  . 

.  21,504 

25,035 

9,367 

August  . 

.  21,949 

29,975 

10,047 

September  . . . 

.  24,513 

36,398 

9,228 

October  . 

.  25,450 

37,056 

9,285 

November  . . . 

.  24,545 

34,437 

6,446 

December  . . . 

.  18,901 

30,902 

6,978 

Totals  . 

. 268,678 

355,759 

133,737 

Average  . . . , 

.  22,389 

29,646 

11,144 

It  will  be  seen  that  movement  continues 


1918. 

6,356 

7,388 

6,510 

9,541 

15,217 

23,402 

7,780 

7,862 


84,056 
10,507 
on  the 


basis  of  a  three-quarters  century  ago.  It  is,  in  fact, 
on  a  merely  nominal  basis. 

Prior  to  commencement  of  the*  war,  immigration 
averaged  100,000  per  month. 


Weather  at  New  York. 


October  and  November  Unseasonably  Warm, 
in  Contrast  with  a  Year  Ago. 

The  monthly  report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau 
shows  that  the  average  temperature  at  New  York 
last  month  was  45.7  degrees,  or  1.7  degrees  above 
the  normal  for  November,  which  is  44  degrees. 

This  was  the  result  of  three  warm  spells  last 
month,  occurring  about  the  8th,  the  17th  and  18th, 
and  the  29th,  when  the  temperature  was  9,  15  and 
9  degrees,  respectively,  above  normal.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  was  no  particularly  cold  day,  the  26th, 
with  an  average  temperature  of  8  degrees  below 
normal,  being  the  coldest. 

The  warmest  November  on  record  was  in  1902 
with  an  average  of  50.  This,  it  will  be  recalled,  did 
so  much  to  save  the  day  following  the  termination 
of  the  big  strike.  As  in  so  many  other  instances 
we  have  to  go  back  to  the  70s  to  find  the  coldest 
month,  the  low  record  for  November  being  37  in 
1873. 

The  fact  that  November  this  year  was  5  degrees 
warmer  than  November  last  year,  doubtless  added 
to  the  impression  of  particular  mildness  during  the 
month  recently  closed. 

This  makes  two  successive  months  of  abnormally 
high  temperature,  October  having  been  3  degrees 
above  normal.  Last  year  the  average  for  that  month 
was  4  degrees  below  normal. 

But  altogether  this  year  has  been  close  to  normal, 
with  an  average  daily  excess  from  January  1,  amount¬ 
ing  to  only  two-tenths  of  1  degree. 


New  Life  in  Domestic  Coke. 

Solvay  Makers  Plan  to  Develop  Household 
Trade  to  Degree  Never  Before  Known. 

With  the  several  factors  contributing  to  the  pre- 
\ention  of  anthracite  tonnage  growing  to  any  appre¬ 
ciable  extent  from  this  time  forward,  and  with  the 
increasing  cost  of  mining  and  preparation  making 
an  advance  in  anthracite  and  bituminous  values 
necessary  from  time  to  time,  we  have  lately  referred 
to  the  fact  that  substitute  fuels  would  play  a  greater 

future1^63161”  P3rt  U1  thC  dornestic  fuel  market  of  the 

Now  that  the  war  is  practically  over,  with  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  lessening  its  requisitions  upon  the  Solvay 
cok-e  plants  of  the  country,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
the  extensive  advertising  campaign  that  has  been 
aunched  by  the  associated  Solvay  interests  with  a 
view  to  reconstructing  the  market  for  their  by¬ 
product  domestic  coke,  the  sales  of  which  have  al- 
ways  been  a  bulwark  for  the  operating  companies. 

The  lessening  of  Government  requisitions  upon 
the  coke  plants  permits  the  reconstruction  of  this 
lotisehola  trade  which  in  the  interest  of  national 
welfare  had  to  be  practically  abandoned  during  the 
past  two  seasons.  Since  our  country  entered  the 
war  Solvay  coke  has  been  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Government  and  made  to  serve  whatever  its  use 
would  contribute  most  to  the  winning  of  the  war 
This  naturally  was  in  metallurgical  and  manufac¬ 
turing  channels  and  the  vast  household  distribution 
ha(i  to  be  practically  abandoned. 

Now  Comes  a  time  when  the  Government’s  urgent 
need  is  over  and  the  coke  makers  are  taking  the 
opportunity  to  reconstruct  the  domestic  demand 
Good  coke  is  a  fuel  that  has  been  missed  by  thou- 
sands  of  householders,  and  the  manufacturers  ex- 
pect  to  find  a  more  ready  sale  than  ever  before  for 
the  Solvay  coke  that  can  be  made  available  to  the 
domestic  market. 


One  concrete  instance  of  coal  consumption  being 
curtailed  by  the  end  of  the  war  is  reported  from 
Schenectady,  N.  Y„  the  plant  of  the  American  Loco¬ 
motive  Works  having  been  put  on  a  basis  of  five 
working  days  a  week  instead  of  six,  effective  De¬ 
cember  1.  It  is  explained  that  the  Government  or¬ 
ders  for  locomotives  are  coming  in  so  slowly  that 
it  is  impossible  to  keep  the  plant  in  full  operation. 
During  November  only  four  engines  were  turned  out 
each  day. 
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COAL  BOATS  FOR  HIRE 

Boats  to  Hire  on  Daily  and  Freight 
Basis  for  New  York  Harbor  and  all  Long 
Island  Sound  and  as  far  East  as  Boston. 

CULLEN  BARGE  CORPORATION 

1  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  Telephone,  Bowling  Green  8600 


John  D.  Schoonmaker,  President  Arthur  Conners,  Sec’y  and  Treasurer  E.  Salisbury,  Marine  Supervisor 

Schoonmaker- Conners  Company,  Inc 

GENERAL  FREIGHTING 

Scows,  Coal  Barges,  Covered  and  Derrick-Lighters 

FOR  FREIGHT  OR  CHARTER 

SHIPYARD— KINGSTON,  N.  Y.  ™£ht°ai£  Whitehall  Building,  17  Battery  Place,  New  York 


WM.  A.  WEBB.  Preeideet 

Empire  Coal  Mining  Co. 

NEW  YORK.  No.  I  Broadway  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  Stephen  Girard  Bldg. 


MINERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 

“EMPIRE” 

SMOKELESS  BITUMINOUS  COAL 
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Great  Future  Possibilities  of  North  Dakota  Lignite. 

Of  Slight  Commercial  Value  in  Its  Raw  State  Experiments  Show  That  with  Right 
Treatment  and  Methods  of  Combustion  It  Makes  a  Good  Steam  and  Domestic  Fuel. 


The  point  is  sometimes  made  that  the  shipment 
of  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  to  the  North¬ 
west  is  a  great  waste  of  transportation,  and  that  if 
the  facilities  employed  for  moving  it  were  released 
for  other  purposes  by  making  use  of  native  lignite 
it  would  be  a  great  advantage. 

The  saving  would  be  more  apparent  than  real, 
however,  since  the  bulk  of  the  tonnage  is  handled 
in  boats  which  come  down  the  lakes  laden  with  ore 
and  grain.  They  would  have  to  continue  in  that 
service  in  any  event,  and  the  availability  of  return 
•coal  cargoes  keeps  down  the  freight  charges  on  their 
•east-bound  loads. 

In  the  same  way,  the  cars  in  which  coal  is  shipped 
to  the  interior  are  used  for  hauling  wheat  to  the 
upper  lake  ports,  and  a  return  load  of  coal  enables 
the  railroads  to  make  a  low  freight  rate  on  the 
wheat  which  would  be  unprofitable  if  the  cars  had 
to  make  the  return  trip  empty.  The  shipment  of 
•coal  to  the  Northwest  has  a  tendency  to  keep  down 
the  cost  of  living  in  the  East. 

For  these  reasons  the  saving  in  transportation 
which  would  follow  the  general  use  of  lignite  in  the 
Northwest  would  be  largely  theoretical,  and  if  it 
is  ever  used  on  a  large  scale  it  will  be  due  to  the 
invention  of  some  improved  method  of  treatment 
which  will  make  it  a  more  economical  fuel  than 
anthracite  or  bituminous. 

Methods  of  Utilization. 

Several  such  methods  have  been  experimented 
with,  and  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines  is  making  a 
study  of  their  commercial  possibilities.  The  con¬ 
clusions  arrived  at  up  to  date  are  embodied  in  Tech¬ 
nical  Paper  178,  entitled  “Notes  on  Lignite;  Its  Char¬ 
acteristics  and  Utilization.’’ 

S.  M.  Darling,  the  author  of  the  work,  points  out 
that  the  inherent  shortcomings  of  the  North  Da¬ 
kota  lignite  are  such  as  to  make  it  practically  cer¬ 
tain  that  it  will  never  be  used  in  its  raw  state  to 
any  great  extent,  the  fact  that  it  contains  nearly  30 
per  cent,  of  water  being  sufficient  in  itself  to  prevent 
its  use  elsewhere  than  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  mine. 

He  is  of  the  opinion,  however,  that  experiments 
already  made  have  shown  that  this  low-grade  fuel 
can  be  utilized  to  good  advantage  for  fuel  purposes, 
while  at  the  same  time  yielding  valuable  by-products. 
With  the  coal  situation  virtually  back  to  normal  and 
the  end  of  the  war  having  resulted  in  a  greatly 
lessened  demand  for  certain  by-products,  there  is 
less  incentive  to  undertake  the  development  of  lig¬ 
nite  deposits  in  the  Northwest,  but  they  have  inter¬ 
esting  possibilities  as  a  future  source  of  fuel  supply 
for  that  part  of  the  country. 

Product  to  Fit  Needs. 

“Instead  of  trying  to  burn  the  raw  lignite  in  the 
primitive  and  wasteful  ways  now  employed,”  says 
Mr.  Darling,  “it  should  be  modified  to  produce  sev¬ 
eral  products,  each  adapted  to  a  particular  commer¬ 
cial  need,  namely : 

“1.  Dried  lignite,  for  use  on  automatic  stokers 
and  in  fuel-gas  producers.  Because  of  its  more  or 
less  soft  and  comminuted  condition  the  dried  lignite 
can  not  be  handled  advantageously  by  hand,  but  it 
can  be  used  very  satisfactorily  by  mechanical  means. 

“2.  Powdered  fuel,  from  the  dried,  pulverized  lig¬ 
nite,  for  use  in  cement  kilns,  railroad  locomotives, 
and  other  large  furnaces.  Because  of  its  high  vola¬ 
tile  content  this  pulverized  lignite  makes  an  ex¬ 
ceptionally  good  powdered  fuel. 

“3.  Dried  lignite  briquets,  for  large  hand-fired  in¬ 
dustrial  furnaces  and  heating  plants.  Where  it  is 
necessary  to  handle  the  dried  lignite  with  a  fire¬ 
man’s  shovel  it  should  be  briquetted.  Tests  of  these 
dried  lignite  briquets  in  commercial  boiler  furnaces 
have  proved  them  to  be  equal  to  good  Middle  West 
bituminous  coal. 

“4.  Carbonised  lignite,  for  use  in  suction  p'ower- 
gas  producers.  Tests  of  this  product  in  carload  lots 
have  proved  it  to  be  an  exceptional  and  unexcelled 
fuel  for  this  purpose.  Its  chemical  composition,  as 


shown  by  analysis,  is  about  the  same  as  that  oi 
Pennsylvania  anthracite. 

“In  carbonizing  the  lignite  the  objectionable  tar 
found  in  all  coals  containing  a  substantial  quan¬ 
tity  ot  volatile  matter  is  removed,  and  the  gas  goes 
to  the  cylinder  of  the  gas  engine  clean  and  tar  free. 
For  the  production  of  power  in  this  way  carbonized 
lignite  is  fully  equal  to  anthracite  coal,  charcoal,  or 
bituminous  coke,  the  standard  fuels  for  such  pur¬ 
pose. 

This  carbonized  lignite  can  also  be  burned  sat¬ 
isfactorily  on  the  automatic  stokers  and  grates  used 
to  consume  the  smaller' sizes  of  anthracite. 

For  Domestic  Use. 

“5.  Carbonised  lignite  briquets,  for  domestic 
service  in  house  heating  stoves  and  furnaces,  fire¬ 
places,  and  cooking  ranges.  This  fuel,  ton  for  ton, 
compares  favorably  with  anthracite  coal,  and  is  an 
ideal  domestic  fuel  in  such  rigorous  climates  as  those 
of  North  Dakota  and  Alaska.  In  climates  where 
the  thermometer  not  infrequently  goes  to  40  below 
zero  this  demand  is  immediate  and  very  large. 

“6.  Sulphate  of  ammonia  and  producer  gas:  The 
raw  lignite,  just  as  it  is  mined,  when  used  in  by¬ 
product  gas  producers  of  the  Mond  type,  makes  sul¬ 
phate  of  ammonia,  producer  gas,  and  some  tars  of 
undetermined  value ;  there  is  no  solid  residue  except 
ash. 

“Lignite  carries  on  the  average,  about  1.40  per 
cent,  of  nitrogen.  If  this  nitrogen  were  wholly  re¬ 
covered  as  sulphate  of  ammonia  the  yield  would  be 
about  147  pounds  per  ton  of  lignite.  This  theoretical 
yield  of  course  could  not  be  obtained  in  commercial 
practice ;  the  actual  yield  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  per 
ton  of  lignite  gasified  would  be  70  to  80  pounds. 

“Arrmonium  sulphate  is  now  selling  for  6  to  7 
cents  per  pound.  Before  the  war  it  sold  for  3  to  3j4 
cents  per  pound ;  but,  as  the  price  of  this  commodity 
is  determined  in  world  markets,  it  will  probably  drop 
back  to  near  the  pre-war  price  when  industrial  con¬ 
ditions  become  normal  again. 

“The  gas  yield  per  ton  of  lignite  would  be  60,000 
to  70,000  cubic  feet  of  about  140  B.  T.  U.  per  cubic 
foot.  This  gas  could  be  used  as  a  furnace  fuel  or 
in  a  gas  engine  to  produce  power.  If  the  latter,  it 
would  yield  700  to  800  horsepower  hours  per  ton  of 
lignite  gasified. 

“The  fact  that  the  lignite  does  not  coke  in  the 
sense  that  bituminous  coal  cokes,  but  rather  crum¬ 
bles,  on  being  carbonized,  makes  possible  a  contin¬ 
uous  and  comparatively  inexpensive  distilling  process, 
thus  obviating  the  laborious  and  expensive  charging 
and  drawing  of  retorts  as  practiced  in  coal  gas  plants. 

“The  entire  process  is  mechanical.  The  fuel  need 
not  be  handled  by  manual  labor  from  the  time  the 
lignite  is  loaded  into  the  mine  car  until  the  briquets 
are  en  route  to  the  consumer.  The  costly  element 
of  labor  ts  reduced  practically  to  that  required  for 
directing  mechanical  operations.” 


Philadelphia  Coal  Club  Dinner. 

At  the  Victory  Dinner  of  the  Philadelphia  Coal 
Club,  at  the  Adelphia  Hotel  on  Thursday  evening, 
there  were  163  present.  The  president  of  the  or¬ 
ganization,  Howard  W.  Perrin,  was  in  the  chair  and 
three  speakers  addressed  the  meeting. 

First  on  the  list  was  Morris  Williams,  former 
president  of  the  Susquehanna  Coal  Co.,  who  told 
of  his  recent  experiences  as  a  farmer,  and  told  in¬ 
teresting  tales  of  early  days  in  the  coal  fields. 

Then  A.  S.  Learoyd,  of  the  U.  S.  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration,  told  of  distribution  methods  and  policies, 
painting  a  rather  glowing  picture  of  the  future.  Fol¬ 
lowing  him  came  Francis  A.  Lewis,  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
trator  for  Philadelphia,  who  hoped  Mr.  Learoyd’s 
promises  would  pan  out  but  said  coal  was  scarce 
enough  now.  He  told  how  he  had  stopped  profiteer¬ 
ing  in  rents  by  planning  to  cut  off  coal  supplies 
from  unfair  landlords  and  eulogized  the  coal  men 
for  their  hearty  co-operation.  Needless  to  say  Mr. 
Lewis’  remarks  were  greeted  with  much  enthusiasm. 


C.  M.  I.  Elects  New  Officers 

Pittsburgh,  Dec.  4. — Addresses  by  Capt.  M.  D. 
Trounce,  of  the  British  Army,  who  was  one  of  the 
British  officers  engaged  in  the  Vimy  Ridge  explo¬ 
sion,  and  Col.  C.  A.  Burrell,  of  the  Chemical  War¬ 
fare  Service,  U.  S.  Army,  marked  the  banquet  of 
the  Coal  Mining  Institute  of  America  at  the  Fort 
Pitt  Hotel  this  evening. 

Following  the  election  W.  E.  Fold,  mining  engi¬ 
neer,  conducted  a  question  box  that  occupied  most 
of  the  day.  One  of  the  principal  questions  discussed 
was  “\\  hat  effect  will  the  conclusion  of  peace  nego¬ 
tiations  have  upon  the  labor  supply  in  and  about  the 
coal  mines?"  Opinion  differed  greatly  as  to  the 
result. 

Another  question  that  brought  out  considerable 
differences  of  opinion  was  whether  the  drawing  of 
mine  pillars  should  be  penalized  under  the  safety 
standards  in  computing  compensation  insurance 
rates,  and  if  so,  under  what  conditions. 

The  extent  to  which  the  water-gauge  chart  can 
be  used  as  an  index  to  the  ventilation  conditions  in 
a  mine,  was  another  subject  that  was  taken  up,  but 
no  conclusion  arrived  at. 

The  question  whether  the  law  permitting  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  non-certificated  officials  in  coal  mines 
has  been  detrimental  to  their  efficient  and  safe  op¬ 
eration  came  in  for  more  than  passing  remarks. 
While  the  convention  did  not  take  any  definite  action 
on  the  subject,  there  was  an  undercurrent  of  feeling 
in  the  discussion  that  all  officials  should  be  certifi¬ 
cated. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  coming  year  were  an¬ 
nounced  as  follows :  President,  E.  N.  Zern,  Pitts¬ 
burgh ;  vice-presidents,  W.  E.  Fohl,  Pittsburgh; 
Stephen  Arkwright,  Mt.  Pleasant,  and  State  Mine 
Inspector  Richard  Maize,  Jr.,  Uniontown;  secretary- 
treasurer,  H.  D.  Mason,  Jr.,  Pittsburgh;  executive 
committee,  W.  L.  Affelder,  Pittsburgh ;  P.  J.  Walsh, 
Connellsville ;  J.  B.  Hanford,  Morgantown,  W.  Va., 
and  A.  R.  Pollock,  Curtisville. 


Minneapolis-St.  Paul  Notes. 

Vigorous  advertising  is  being  done  on  behalf  of 
coke  as  a  substitute  fuel  for  hard  coal.  It  is  priced 
at  retail  at  $12.65,  which  is  nearly  equal  to  the  cost 
of  hard  coal. 

The  Hanna  Coal  &  Dock  Co.  is  about  to  move  its 
retail  offices  in  St.  Paul,  from  84  E.  4th  street,  to 
the  corner  of  4th  and  Robert  streets,  where  a  former 
railroad  ticket  office  affords  attractive  quarters. 

The  W  estern  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  of  Minneapolis, 
is  about  to  erect  a  brick  office  building  at  Twelfth 
avenue  Northeast  and  Sibley  street.  It  will  be  about 
35  feet  square.  The  offices  have  heretofore  been  in 
the  Plymouth  Building. 

Local  coal  men  have  been  doing  their  bit  in  the 
war  chest  drive  which  was  on  during  the  past  few 
days.  As  a  whole,  the  coal  trade  has  probably  been 
represented  by  a  greater  percentage  of  its  members, 
than  any  other  line  of  business,  in  the  Liberty  Loan 
and  other  drives. 

Mild  weather  during  the  past  two  months  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  something  of  a  let-up  in  retail  orders,  and 
it  is  feared  that  when  the  first  sudden  cold  wave 
arrives  it  will  find  many  consumers  low  on  coal, 
despite  their  having  many  weeks  in  which  to  pre¬ 
pare.  As  teamsters  are  scarce,  there  will  be  great 
difficulty  in  meeting  this  situation,  if  it  should  occur. 


To  Disband  State  Regulators. 

Washington,  Dec.  5. — Orders  have  gone  to  the 
New  York  State  Fuel  Administrator  and  all  other 
State  Administrators  to  demobilize  their  organizations 
as  quickly  as  circumstances  will  warrant.  Each 
State  Administrator  will  be  the  judge  of  how  far 
and  how  fast  the  process  of  disintegration  shall  pro¬ 
ceed. 

They  are  instructed,  however,  to  keep  together 
enough  of  an  organization  as  may  be  deemed  neces¬ 
sary  to  handle  the  present  situation  and  to  so  skele¬ 
tonize  the  personnel  as  to  have  it  ready  to  take  care 
of  any  emergency  condition  that  might  arise. 
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As  Chicago  Views  the  Trade  Outlook. 

Much  Will  Depend,  It  Is  Reeognized,  on  How  Soon  the  Government  Takes  Off  the  Restric¬ 
tions  and  Allows  business  to  Return  to  Its  Normal  Channels. 


Interviews  with  Chicago  retail  dealers,  jobbers 
and  operators  on  the  future  of  the  coal  market, 
demonstrate  that  the  big  question  in  their  minds  is 
whether  Government  regulation  of  the  industry  in 
any  degree  will  or  should  be  continued. 

Upon  this  factor,  which  has  so  greatly  modified 
the  course  of  trade  in  the  last  two  years,  the  whole 
nature  of  the  readjustment  to  peace  conditions  de¬ 
pends.  Given  assurance  that  Government  regulation 
will  entirely  disappear  and  the  enforcement  of  the 
Sherman  act  will  compel  a  return  to  former  competi¬ 
tive  conditions,  with  no  degree  of  co-operation, 
there  will  still  be  a  wide  latitude  of  speculation  as 
to  changes  in  conditions,  as  a  result  of  the  effect  of 
war.  But  until  the  regulation  question  is  settled,  it 
will  be  difficult  to  determine  what  these  changes 
are. 

On  the  questions  as  to  whether  some  degree  of 
regulation  will  be  continued  and  whether  it  ought  to 
be,  there  are  several  well  defined  lines  of  thought. 
The  retail  dealers  are  divided  into  those  who  want 
regulation  to  be  continued,  and  those  who  see  no 
good  in  it.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  while  these  opinions 
do  not  vary  according  to  the  class  of  dealer,  and 
big  dealers  may  favor  regulation,  while  small  deal¬ 
ers  object  to  it,  yet  it  is  the  latter  class  which  con¬ 
fesses  to  the  greatest  benefits  from  it. 

The  greatest  of  these  benefits  have  been  an  en¬ 
forcement  of  correct  accounting  and  proper  busi¬ 
ness  methods  by  those  who  were  not  strong  in  either 
department  before  the  war,  and  the  abolition  of  cut¬ 
throat  competition,  which  in  many  localities  made 
the  retail  coal  business  one  of  uncertain  profits.  Be¬ 
cause  of  these  old  evils,  the  fixed  margins  of  the 
Fuel  Administration,  while  lower  than  some  thought 
they  could  get,  were  higher  than  many  had  been 
accustomed  to  in  pre-war  times,  and  the  retail  coal 
business  as  a  whole  has  been  put  upon  a  more  sub¬ 
stantial  basis,  as  to  credits  and  business  methods, 
than  it  ever  before  enjoyed.  It  is  natural  that  many 
who  have  thus  profited  from  regulation  should  favor 
its  continuance,  in  respect  to  these  conditions. 

Large  dealers,  on  the  other  hand,  whose  business 
had  been  conducted  on  a  proper  basis,  with  cost  ac¬ 
counting  methods  and  fair  margins  figured,  did  not 
receive  like  benefits  from  regulation.  Their  margins 
were  not  increased,  but  in  many  cases  reduced,  by 
the  Fuel  Administration  regulations.  The  specula¬ 
tive  element  in  their  trade,  which  gave  them  an 
opportunity  to  profit  by  close  buying,  and  by 
shrewdly  forecasting  the  market,  has  been  elim¬ 
inated  by  the  rules  limiting  the  profit  on  every  trans¬ 
action  to  a  fixed  amount,  so  that  any  saving  made 
in  buying  must  be  passed  on  the  customer.  These 
dealers  naturally  do  not  favor  a  continuance  of  reg¬ 
ulation,  which  they  consider  to  have  been  a  war-time 
necessity,  but  to  have  outlived  its  usefulness. 

The  opinion  of  operators  is  very  difficult  to 
epitomize.  Many  features  of  regulation  they  would 
like  to  see  retained,  especially  the  control  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  distribution,  to  prevent  over-production 
in  any  given  territory,  and  the  accumulation  of  local 
surpluses  by  unwise  routing  of  cars  on  open  con¬ 
signment.  But  on  the  degree  of  price  control  which 
would  have  to  be  given  to  the  Government  in  return 
for  the  benefits  of  this  regulation,  they  are  of  many 
minds,  and  the  danger  attached  to  political  control 
of  their  industry  also  frightens  many.  The  difficul¬ 
ties  of  price  regulation  in  ",eace  times  also  seem  to 
some  insuperable,  as  it  is  obvious  the  present  sys¬ 
tem  of  a  maximum  price  based  on  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  will  go  to  pieces  immediately  the  supply  begins 
to  exceed  demand. 

W.  J.  Dillon,  of  Mitchell  &  Dillon,  believes  a  com¬ 
plete  return  to  a  competitive  basis  in  the  production, 
distribution  and  retail  sale  of  coal  must  be  looked 
for,  not  that  some  degree  of  regulation  would  not 
be  desirable,  but  because  in  his  opinion  interference 
with  the  natural  laws  of  trade  in  the  mining  industry 

is  impracticable.  „ 

“The  mining  industry  offers  a  peculiar  problem, 
said  he,  “entirely  different  from  manufacturing.  Two 
mines,  side  by  side,  mining  the  same  vein  of  coal, 


may  encounter  such  different  conditions  in  their  op¬ 
eration  as  to  make  the  operating  costs  vary  mate¬ 
rially.  Again,  the  quality  of  the  coal  has  no  relation 
to  the  cost  of  mining.  Indeed,  it  is  frequently  the 
case  that  the  best  coal  is  brought  to  the  surface  of 
the  earth  at  the  smallest  expense.  Under  the  system 
which  has  been  followed  in  war  times,  we  have  seen 
inferior  coal  selling  for  a  higher  price  than  good 
coal.  This,  obviously,  could  only  be  possible  where 
the  demand  greatly  exceeded  the  supply,  or.  where 
arbitrary  rules  restricting  the  distribution  of  coal 
produced  the  same  effect. 

“It  is  impossible,  therefore,  for  either  a  maximum 
or  a  minimum  price  which  will  be  just  to  all  pro¬ 
ducers,  and  to  all  consumers,  to  be  fixed  by  regula¬ 
tion.  It  would  be  found  equally  impossible,  with 
justice  to  private  owners,  to  restrict  by  regulation 
the  production  of  coal.  If  the  Government  under¬ 
took  to  fix  a  minimum  price,  that  price  could  only 
be  maintained  by  limiting  the  production,  or  insur¬ 
ing  a  market  for  all  the  coal  produced.  The  latter 
is  impossible,  and  what  regulation  could  be  framed 
which  would  limit  production  in  an  equitable  man¬ 
ner,  having  due  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  con¬ 
sumer  as  well  as  the  producer? 

"These  things  must  be  left  to  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand,  which  regulates  them  in  its  own  way,  and 
which  is  the  only  law  that  can  ever  regulate  them 
under  a  system  of  private  ownership.  This  is  the 
way  it  looks  to  me.  There  are  evils  in  the  old  sys¬ 
tem  which  I  would  like  to  see  eliminated,  and  I 
would  be  interested  in  learning  of  a  plan  which 
is  practical  to  eliminate  them.” 

1.  L.  Runyan,  secretary  of  the  Illinois  and  Wiscon¬ 
sin  Retail  Coal  Dealers’  Association,  favors  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  regulation  of  retailers’  margins. 

“The  war  has  taught  us  some  lessons  which  I 
would  like  to  see  put  to  use,”  said  he.  “It  has 
obliged  the  country  dealer  to  figure  costs,  many 
of  them  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives.  It  has 
shown  them  what  it  costs  to  do  business,  and  how 
foolish  it  is  to  cut  prices  below  a  fair  profit,  or  to 
allow  their  competitors  to  fix  their  prices.  It  has 
demonstrated  the  value  of  co-operation  and  organiza¬ 
tion. 

“At  the  same  time  the  public  has  been  convinced, 
by  the  Government  regulation  of  prices,  that  the 
coal  dealer  is  not  getting  an  unfair  price  for  the 
service  he  renders.  At  an  average  net  profit  of  25 
cents  a  ton,  a  dealer  must  sell  10,000  tons  of  coal  in 
a  year  to  make  a  profit  of  $2,500  for  his  own  services. 
The  man  who  can  sell  that  quantity  of  coal  certainly 
is  entitled  to  that  compensation.  The  Government 
regulation  of  margins  has  been  for  the  most  part 
fair,  and  it  has  operated  as  a  guarantee  to  the  public 
that  the  margins  are  not  exorbitant. 

“The  regulation  of  the  production  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  coal,  if  it  can  be  worked  out  so  as  to  prevent 
waste,  and  conserve  our  resources  for  the  years  to 
come,  would  undoubtedly  be  an  excellent  thing  for 
the  industry  as  a  whole  and  the  country  at  large. 
The  thing  we  must  guard  against  is  political  con¬ 
trol.  I  would  prefer  to  see  some  degree  of  regula¬ 
tion  continue,  but  if  it  is  not  to  continue,  then  the 
dealers  must  see  the  advantages  of  themselves  or¬ 
ganizing  to  effect  as  many  of  the  benefits  of  co¬ 
operation  as  it  may  be  lawful  to  do.” 

One  of  the  largest  retail  dealers  in  Chicago,  whose 
business  is  incorporated  and  run  according  to  the 
best  accounting  methods,  sized  up  the  outlook  in  this 
way : 

“Government  regulation  has  been  a  good  thing  in 
war  times,  but  there  is  no  place  for  it  in  peace.  It 
has  not  made  coal  any  cheaper  to  the  consumer,  and 
it  has  not  made  the  profits  of  the  dealer  any  larger. 
Neither  the  consumer  nor  the  dealer,  therefore, 
wants  it  continued  and  the  expense  is  not  warranted. 
The  coal  operator  who  runs  a  low-grade  mine  might 
want  to  have  regulation  continued,  if  it  could  insure 
him  a  continued  market  for  his  coal.  But  that  it 
cannot  do.  The  operator  of  a  high-grade  mine  would 
much  prefer  to  have  no  regulation. 

“For  these  reasons  I  expect  to  see  conditions  re¬ 


turn  to  their  pre-war  basis,  and  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  left  to  regulate  the  price  and  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  coal.  We  do  not  expect  to  see  prices 
down  to  what  they  used  to  be,  but  we  do  expect 
a  substantial  reduction  in  many  grades,  and  a 
smaller  margin  above  the  cost  of  production  ac¬ 
cepted  by  operators  in  all  grades.  Dealers’  margins 
will  continue  about  the  same,  except  that  large  buy¬ 
ers,  as  formerly,  will  be  given  closer  prices.” 

Anthracite  Producing  Costs. 

The  appended  tabulation  shows  the  average  cost 
of  producing  anthracite  (all  sizes)  in  the  period  De¬ 
cember,  1917,  to  May,  1918,  as  determined  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission: 

Total  Fresh  Washery 

Including  Mined  Opera- 

Washeries.  Coal.  tions. 

Tonnage  . 38,688,466  35,256,550  3,431,916 


Labor  . .' . 

$2.4  23 

$2,592 

$0,687 

Supplies  . 

.583 

.612 

.276 

Transportation,  mine 

to  breaker  . 

.004 

.004 

.007 

Royalty — Current  .... 

.146 

.151 

.102 

Advanced  ... 

.002 

.003 

•  •  •  • 

Depletion  . 

.060 

.061 

.041 

Amortization  of  cost 

of  leasehold  . 

.007 

.007 

.016 

Depreciation  . 

.060 

.061 

.041 

Pro  rata  suspended 

cost  of  stripping.... 

.021 

.023 

.... 

Contract  stripping  and 

loading  . 

.009 

.009 

.... 

Taxes  (local)  . 

.080 

.085 

.038 

Insurance — Current  . . 

.009 

.009 

.007 

Liability.. . 

.054 

.057 

.020 

Officers’  salaries  and 

expenses  . 

.021 

.022 

.013 

Office  salaries  and  ex- 

penses  . 

.043 

.044 

.024 

Legal  expenses . 

.005 

.005 

.004 

Miscellaneous  . 

.010 

.011 

.009 

Total  . 

$3,537 

$3,756 

$1,285 

Increase  over  Mav  to 

November,  1917  .... 

$0,713 

$0,887 

$0,309 

Notes  from  Buffalo. 

The  local  fuel  administrator  reports  “Nothing 
new.  Trying  to  get  anthracite  shipments  to  the  city, 
as  the  lake  trade  closes  for  the  season.” 

George  J.  Mechau,  who  was  vice-president  of  the 
Montour  C.  &  C.  Co.  when  he  entered  the  army,  re¬ 
ports  that  he  was  a  victim  of  German  gas  shortly 
before  the  fighting  stopped,  but  is  recovering  now. 

W.  E.  Auld,  manager  of  the  office  of  W.  A.  Stone 
&  Co.,  spent  some  time  in  the  anthracite  mining  dis¬ 
trict  last  week.  He  reports  that  there  is  plenty  of 
bituminous  to  be  had,  but  next  to  no  surplus  an¬ 
thracite. 

Only  the  D.,  L.  &  W.  Coal  Co.  is  now  engaged  in 
loading  lake  vessels.  Shipments  were  badly  delayed 
awhile  ago,  and  now  the  effort  is  to  make  up  the 
shortage.  Three  bad  lake  storms  within  a  week 
have  delayed  vessel  movements  badly. 

The  Buffalo  bituminous  committee  has  not  found 
occasion  for  any  meetings  of  late,  but  some  of  the 
members  will  attend  the  meeting  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  National  Coal  Jobbers’  Associa¬ 
tion  and  will  return  with  material  for  a  report. 

The  duties  of  F.  J.  Durdan  as  fuel  expert  in  the 
Government  office  here  has  kept  him  from  making 
his  usual  outside  visits  of  late,  but  on  closing  the 
office  on  December  1  he  went  on  a  visit  to  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  district,  where  most  of  the  coal  he  sells  is 
obtained. 

The  steamer  Manola,  half  of  which  was  lost  in  a 
storm  on  Lake  Ontario,  was  one  of  the  better-known 
coal  and  ore  carriers  on  the  lakes.  She  was  taken 
over  by  the  Government,  cut  in  two  in  the  Buffalo 
drydock  and  would  have  been  refitted  in  Montreal 
if  the  disaster  had  not  taken  place. 

For  the  first  time  in  several  seasons  there  has 
been  no  shipment  of  hard  coal  by  lake  from  this 
port  outside  of  the  four  leading  companies.  The 
smaller  shippers  have  had  no  surplus  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  As  last  season,  none  was  shipped  up  through 
the  Welland  Canal  to  the  upper  lakes. 
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Zone  Changes  Helping  West  Virginia  Operators. 

Recent  Modifications  of  Shipping  Rules  Enable  Them  to  Make  Broader  Distribution  of 


Output  in  Markets  That  Had  Been 

Charleston,  W.  Va.,  Dec.  5. — Signs  of  a  gradual 
and  satisfactory  adjustment  of  the  coal  industry  to 
a  peace  basis  are  reflected  in  West  Virginia  this 
week,  according  to  reports  from  various  parts  of 
the  State.  During  the  week  ending  November  30 
the  outlook  was  much  brighter  than  during  the 
previous  week,  with  a  small  though  steady  increase 
in  demand  discernible  from  a  number  of  sources. 

Production  is  much  below  what  it  was  the  latter 
part  of  September,  not  only  because  the  full  miners’ 
strength  is  not  available  as  a  result  of  the  influenza 
epidemic,  but  because  of  the  general  disposition  of 
miners  to  rest  on  their  oars  since  the  armistice  has 
been  signed.  The  influenza  has  broken  out  again 
in  several  sections,  and  that  tends  to  restrict  the 
output.  There  has  also  been  a  reduction  in  car 
allotments  in  all  C.  &  O.  territory  in  West  Vir¬ 
ginia.  There  is  also  no  longer  any  concerted  effort 
under  the  direction  of  production  managers  to  speed 
up  production. 

Coal  is  being  billed  out  about  as  fast  as  it  is  pro¬ 
duced,  taking  the  State  as  a  whole,  for  despite  the 
fact  that  the  demand  is  not  quite  so  urgent  as  it 
was,  the  gradual  modification  of  zoning  regulations 
is  opening  up  new  fields,  or  rather  territory  once 
reached  by  West  Virginia  coal.  The  chief  result  of 
the  softening  of  the  market  insofar  as  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  is  concerned  has  been  to  force  some  of  the 
team  track  operations  to  suspend  business. 

Kanawha  Ships  East  Again. 

If  the  closing  of  lake  navigation  tended  to  restrict 
shipments  from  the  Fairmont  and  other  regions  to 
the  West,  the  opening  of  the  Cleveland  and  other 
Ohio  markets  to  by-product  coals  has  stimulated 
western  shipments  again.  Relieved  of  an  embargo 
in  effect  for  a  week,  the  Kanawha  mines  are  ship¬ 
ping  to  tidewater  again,  and  also  to  railroad  fuel 
distribution  points. 

While  mines  of  the  Fairmont  region  have  experi¬ 
enced  no  difficulty  in  getting  all  the  cars  they  needed 
during  the  last  few  weeks,  nevertheless  two  factors 
have  tended  to  restrict  production  in  the  district — 
influenza,  which  still  hangs  on,  and  indifference  on 
the  part  of  the  miners  since  the  end  of  hostilities. 
For  the  reasons  stated,  the  mines  in  the  district  are 
not  loading  much  more  than  1,000  cars  a  day,  al¬ 
though  at  times  in  the  past  they  have  loaded  any¬ 
where  from  1,500  to  1,700  cars  a  day.  Coal  from 
the  Fairmont  region,  for  the  most  part,  has  beep 
going  to  the  East.  Since  certain  Ohio  points  have 
been  opened  up  for  by-product  fuel,  there  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  a  heavier  western  tonnage  hereafter.  All 
coal  mined  is  still  finding  a  ready  outlet,  despite 
talk  of  a  quiet  market. 

N.  &  W.  a  Little  Off. 

The  smokeless  product  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western 
from  the  Pocahontas  and  Tug  River  districts  is  still 
finding  its  way  in  large  quantities  to  its  usual  mar¬ 
kets,  although  production  is  not  at  as  high  a  rate 
as  was  the  case  when  war  pressure  was  applied,  the 
average  output  for  the  last  three  weeks  being  about 
415,000  tons.  There  are  still  many  cases  of  influ¬ 
enza  in  the  district,  and  that  accounts  in  part  for 
the  reduction  in  tonnage.  As  is  thes  case  in  other 
districts,  mines  are  not  willing  to  put  forth  the  same 
efforts  they  did  previous  to  the  cessation  of  hostili¬ 
ties.  Between  the  two  the  districts  are  producing 
61,000  tons  less  than  capacity,  by  far  the  larger  pro¬ 
portion  of  such  loss  being  attributable  to  car  short¬ 
age.  To  produce  more  would  probably  be  only  to 
contribute  to  over-production,  since  all  markets  are 
fairly  well  stocked. 

While  the  demand  for  coal  from  the  Logan  dis¬ 
trict  is  not  as  strong  as  it  is  in  the  smokeless  dis¬ 
tricts,  yet  a  large  amount  of  coal  is  still  being  con¬ 
signed  out  of  that  district,  although  an  embargo  cur¬ 
tailed  shipments  for  a  while  and  a  reduced  allot¬ 
ment  may  exert  a  further  restriction  on  shipments. 
Still  there  has  been  a  gradual  increase  in  the  ton¬ 
nage  of  the  district  since  it  began  to  recover  from 
the  effects  of  the  influenza,  the  latest  figures  show- 


Closed  to  Them  Since  Early  in  Year. 

ing  an  output  of  207,912  tons,  as  against  a  previous 
low  production  of  186,922  tons. 

Even  with  many  markets  well  stocked  there  has 
been  little  if  any  abatement  in  the  demand  for  New 
Ri  ver  coal,  and  consequently  that  kind  of  fuel  is 
being  shipped  at  the  usual  rate,  with  cars  plentiful. 
But  a  power  shortage  and  a  tendency  among  the 
miners  to  lay  off  now  that  the  war  is  over  are  pre¬ 
venting  any  material  increases  in  tonnage  from  the 
district. 

While  a  combination  of  circumstances  has  tended 
to  discourage  operators  in  the  Kanawha  district, 
there  are  indications  now  of  an  increase  in  the  call 
for  Kanawha  coal.  For  almost  a  week  Kanawha 
operations  were  shut  off  from  the  eastern  market 
by  an  embargo,  which  was,  however,  lifted  on  No¬ 
vember  25,  insofar  as  tidewater  shipments  and  fuel 
for  railroad  purposes  were  concerned. 


Operators  Get  Rate  Concession. 

Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  Dec.  5. — Serious  embarrass¬ 
ment  to  the  operators  on  Scott’s  Run,  Monongalia 
County,  has  been  averted  by  an  order  from  the  Rail¬ 
road  Administration  for  a  pro-rate  between  the  Mor¬ 
gantown  &  Wheeling  Railroad,  a  short  line  railway, 
and  the  Monongahela  Railway,  subject  to  approval 
by  the  Monongalia  County  Circuit  Court,  owing  to 
the  short  line  being  in  a  receiver’s  hands. 

The  Scott’s  Run  operators  up  until  this  time  have 
had  to  pay  an  arbitrary  rate  of  40  cents  a  ton  for 
having  their  coal  hauled  over  the  M.  &  W.  to  the 
Monongahela,  in  addition  to  the  regular  rate  over 
the  latter  road.  Had  they  had  to  continue  to  pay 
such  a  rate,  it  would  not  have  been  possible  for  them 
to  remain  in  business  very  long.  The  Scott’s  Run 
Operators  Association  presented  the  troubles  of  its 
members  to  the  Railroad  Administration. 


Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R.  Shipments. 

Shipments  of  bituminous  coal  over  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  during  the  first  seven  months  of  past  few 


years  were  as  follows : 

Month.  1915.  1916.  1917.  1918. 

January  ...  2,293,406  2,703,264  2,959,434  2,712,573 

February  ..  1,906,210  2,666,007  2,471,359  3,225,974 

March  ....  2,094,607  2,763,165  2,990,163  3,644,103 

April  .  2,159,914  2,510,188  2,861,603  3,600,539 

May  .  2,564,481  2,967,082  3,138,933  3,906,386 

June  .  2,883,959  2,934,937  3,226,119  4,141,486 

Tulv  .  2,887,918  3,000,742  3,259,844  4,564,857 

Total  . 16,790,559  19,549,906  20,907,455  25,795,918 

Coke  shipments  were : 

Month.  1915.  1916.  1917.  1918. 

Tanuarv  ...  221,395  382,692  290,986  213,250 
February  ..  232,111  378,461  203,766  225,258 

March  .  257,009  400,518  318,194  272,725 

April  .  289.369  355,268  309,823  319,236 

May  .  297,897  357,106  293,454  349,713 

June  .  329,130  352,092  311,210  312,094 

July  .  344,557  335,094  316,557  290,772 

Total  .  1,971,558  2,571,331  2,043,990  1,923,048 


Shipments  of  bituminous  coal  over  this  road  in 
July  increased  1,305,013  tons,  or  48.0  per  cent.,  com¬ 
pared  with  tonnage  hauled  during  same  month  last 
year,  while  for  the  first  six  months  of  1918  tonnage 
carried  increased  4,688,453  tons,  or  22.4  per  cent., 
compared  with  same  period  of  last  year.  Coke  ship¬ 
ments  for  the  seven  months  decreased  120,942  tons, 
or  5.9  per  cent. 


Notices  relating  to  the  coal  required  to  run 
passenger  elevators  have  been  posted  in  all  the 
office  buildings  in  the  city  managed  by  members 
of  the  New  York  Building  Managers’  Association. 
The  assertion  is  made  that  it  takes  practically  as 
much  coal  to  run  a  car  one  floor,  with  one  stop 
and  start,  as  it  does  to  make  a  through  trip  of 
25  floors. 


Indiana  Fears  Zone  Changes. 

Operators  and  Retailers  Want  Time  to 
Distribute  Stocks  Now  on  Hand. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Dec.  5. — Coal  operators  and  re¬ 
tailers  of  Indiana  are  voicing  vigorous  protests  to 
the  fiederal  Fuel  Administration  regarding  the  plan 
to  abandon  the  zoning  distribution  system  in  this 
Sjate.  They  declare  they  stand  to  lose  heavily  finan¬ 
cially  if  the  zone  lines  are  lifted  at  this  time. 

At  the  instance  of  the  Fuel  Administration  retail¬ 
ers  and  some  operators  have  stored  more  than  500,- 
000  tons  of  Indiana  coal.  They  say  that  if  the 
zoning  system  is  abandoned  now  it  will  permit  the 
State  to  be  flooded  with  southern  and  eastern  coals 
in  sharp  competition  with  the  Indiana  product,  and 
that  they  will  be  forced  to  cut  prices  to  compete 
and  move  their  surplus. 

Henry  T.  Schaefer  and  Julius  O.  Knight,  repre¬ 
senting  the  distribution  department  of  the  U.  S.  Fuel 
Administration,  are  in  Indiana  for  the  purpose  of 
investigating  the  storage  conditions  in  the  larger 
cities  of  the  State.  It  is  said  their  report  will  be 
the  deciding  factor  in  the  decision  of  the  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration  as  to  whether  the  zones  will  be  aban¬ 
doned.  Investigations  are  being  conducted  in  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Muncie,  Anderson,  Fort  Wayne,  South 
Bend,  Logansport  and  other  cities  where  a  big  sur¬ 
plusage  of  coal  is  stored. 

Operators,  as  a  rule,  are  in  favor  of  keeping  up 
the  zone  system  for  the  time  being  at  least.  Many 
of  them  have  expressed  themselves  to  the  effect 
that  their  markets  would  be  sadly  demoralized  if 
the  zones  were  lifted  at  this  time,  inasmuch  as  they 
have  big  surpluses  of  coal  to  distribute.  In  north¬ 
ern  and  eastern  Indiana,  before  the  war,  eastern 
coals  were  sold  almost  exclusively.  Under  the  zon¬ 
ing  system,  this  territory  is  being  supplied  by  In¬ 
diana  mines.  Operators  fear  that  with  foreign  coals 
on  the  market  they  will  lose  this  territory  just  when 
they  are  beginning  to  see  daylight.  Already  eastern 
coal  salesmen  have  been  on  the  ground  seeking  con¬ 
tracts  for  deliveries  as  soon  as  the  zones  are  lifted. 

Indiana  operators,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  increased  their  production  33  per  cent,  this 
year  over  1917.  Much  of  this  coal  is  in  storage  and 
bought  at  Government  prices.  For  this  reason  they 
are  seeking  protection,  at  least  until  the  surplus  has 
been  moved.  They  are  anxiously  awaiting  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  investigators. 


The  Decrease  in  Immigration. 

The  material  used  by  the  Autocar  Company  on 
our  front  page  this  week  brings  out  in  graphic  form 
the  startling  condition  in  regard  to  crude  labor  sup¬ 
ply  developed  by  the  .sharp  falling  off  in  volume 
of  immigration  since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  This 
fact  will  have  a  notable  effect  upon  the  labor  supply 
not  only  for  months  and  years  but,  perhaps,  for 
many  years. 

It  will  indeed  be  a  long  time  before  we  see  the 
volume  of  cheap  labor  available  which  was  such  a 
factor  in  our  affairs  some  years  ago,  leading  to  the 
building  of  our  railroads  and  the  development  of  our 
mines  on  a  basis  of  unprecedented  activity.  All 
calculations  relative  to  industrial  affairs  must  take 
particular  cognizance  of  the  immigration  returns, 
and  the  Autocar  Company  does  well  to  point  out  the 
significance  of  these  figures. 


Indiana  Output  Drops. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Dec.  5. — Indiana  coal  produc¬ 
tion  in  November  showed  a  decrease  of  750,000  tons 
as  compared  wilh  the  October  total.  The  output  for 
the  month  was  2,250,000  tons.  The  peace  celebra¬ 
tions,  holidays  and  labor  troubles  all  worked  toward 
a  lowered  production,  although  operators  say  that 
with  the  handicaps  they  were  under,  they  are  well 
satisfied  with  the  showing.  Car  shortage  did  not  cut 
any  figure  in  the  results. 

While  buyers  are  not  so  importunate  as  in  former 
months,  coal  is  moving  freely  and  at  stable  prices. 
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Anthracite  Operators  Have  $9,000,000  Extra 
Tied  Up  in  Mine  Supplies. 

One  of  the  present  necessities  in  keeping  up  the 
production  of  anthracite  is  far-ahead  stocking  of  all 
required  supplies  by  the  mining  companies.  Down 
to  the  smallest  thing  used,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
supplies  in  hand  for  months  ahead  to  be  certain  of 
them  when  needed.  This  means  that  the  anthracite 
industry,  taken  as  a  whole,  now  has  more  than 
double  the  normal  investment  of  capital  in  store¬ 
house  supplies. 

Roughly  estimated,  there  is  today  $9,000,000  more 
tied  up  in  supplies  for  use  in  anthracite  production 
than  there  would  be  under  normal  conditions,  partly 
due  to  greatly  increased  costs. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  place  orders  months  ahead. 
In  fact  supplies  that  were  ordered  at  the  beginning 
of  last  year  in  many  cases  have  not  yet  been  de¬ 
livered.  So  the  necessity  to  have  in  stock  big  ad¬ 
vance  supplies  of  tools,  machinery  and  machine  parts, 
explosives,  everything  down  to  nails  and  miner’s 
lamps. 

With  the  railroads  under  Government  control  and 
operation,  the  anthracite  railroads  are  not  as  close 
to  the  anthracite  industry  as  they  were.  The  effect 
of  this  is  in  many  small  ways  to  cause  delays  in 
coal  production  and  also  to  add  costs.  This  is  not 
to  say  that  the  Railroad  Administration  is  not  sup¬ 
porting  the  anthracite  industry  in  all  ways,  for 
it  is  doing  so.  But  there  are  things  which  were  done 
under  the  former  conditions  which  helped  out  the 
whole  situation  in  an  economic  way. 

For  example,  if  an  important  machine  part  broke 
and  a  new  piece  was  required  from  New  York  or 
Philadelphia,  or  another  part  of  the  region,  it  was 
sent  on  the  first  passenger  train  to  save  time.  Very 
frequently  a  car  becomei  derailed  on  colliery  tracks. 
Now  the  coal  company  must  get  it  back  with  its 
facilities,  while  formerly  a  railroad  locomotive, 
standing  near,  would  do  the  work  quickly  and  easily. 


Companies’  Story  Comes  Later. 

The  investigation  of  the  anthracite  coal  trade  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Manufactures  continues 
its  course  at  Washington.  A  little  cloud  no  larger 
than  a  man’s  hand  has  developed  into  a  rather 
stormy  condition,  if  we  may  credit  the  more  sen¬ 
sational  stories  sent  out  from  Washington. 

The  situation  in  regard  to  the  production  and  sale 
of  anthracite,  particularly  the  culm-bank  product,  is 
a  simple  one  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  within  a 
few  days  the  operating  interests  will  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  put  their  witnesses  on  the  stand  and  set 
press  and  public  right. 

We  understand  that  some  very  interesting  data, 
prepared  by  a  member  of  the  Fuel  Administration,  a 
mining  engineer  who  has  been  in  touch  with  affairs 
in  the  upper  anthracite  field  for  some  thirty-odd 
years,  will  soon  be  available.  A  good  many  folks 
think  it  might  have  been  well  to  put  forth  the  facts 
and  figures  that  he  has  at  command  as  soon  as  the 
fulminations  of  the  New  York  Evening  World  com¬ 
menced. 


Information  on  War  Work 

President  Wheelwright,  of  the  National  Coal 
Association  is  desirous  that  every  bituminous  opera¬ 
tor  in  the  country  shall  notify  the  association  of  the 
amount  of  his  contribution  to  the  recent  United  War 
Work  campaign. 

It  is  known  that  the  mining  companies  and  their 
employes  subscribed  very  liberally,  but  the  industry 
as  a  whole  has  not  received  full  credit  for  its  gener¬ 
osity  because  many  have  failed  to  make  reports. 

To  correct  this  situation,  Mr.  Wheelwright  re¬ 
quests  that  those  who  have  failed  thus  far  to  advise 
the  association  of  the  amounts  contributed  by  them¬ 
selves  and  their  employes  do  so  at  once,  sending  the 
information  to  the  headquarters  in  Washington. 


Some  announcements  made  by  us  have,  we  sur¬ 
mise,  been  received  in  a  spirit  of  incredulity  or  in¬ 
dulgence,  but  circumstances  are  working  out  as  in¬ 
dicated.  “Truth  is  mighty  and  will  prevail.” 


New  Coke  Selling  Plan  in  Connellsville  Region. 

Believed  That  Contracts  Now  Being  Entered  Into,  Which  Provide  That  Buyers  Shall  Accept 
Delivery  F.  O.  B.  Ovens,  Will  Prove  a  Good  Thing  for  All  Concerned. 


Speaking  of  a  new  development  in  the  coke  trade 
which  may  prove  of  far-reaching  importance  and 
have  beneficial  results  to  both  the  producer  and 
consumer,  the  Connellsville  Courier  says: 

“As  a  result  of  a  movement  that  had  its  origin 
some  time  ago,  coke  sold  under  new  contracts  that 
are  now  being  made  will  be  sold  with  delivery  at 
the  ovens  instead  of  at  destination.  This  means  that 
the  buyer  will  provide  inspectors  to  examine  the 
coke  as  loaded  from  the  ovens,  and  upon  such  inspec¬ 
tion  will  then  and  there  reject  or  accept  the  car  or 
cars,  instead  of  at  destination  as  formerly. 

“This  departure  in  practice  will  accomplish  a  num¬ 
ber  of  objects,  not  the  least  important  of  which  is 
the  improvement  in  the  quality  of  coke,  conservation 
of  material  and  higher  efficiency  in  operation. 

“It  will  insure  a  more  uniform  grade  of  shipments 
and  do  away  with  the  unpleasantness  incident  to  dis¬ 
putes  as  to  quality,  while  it  will  relieve  the  shipper 
of  the  loss  arising  from  reconsignment  of  refused 
shipments  which,  under  existing  railroad  practice, 
involves  the  payment  of  a  local  rate  between  the 
first  and  subsequent  destinations  instead  of  a  through 
rate  from  point  of  origin  to  point  of  unloading,  and 
an  excessive  demurrage  charge. 

“The  new  plan  has  the  approval  of  the  furnacemen, 


who  have  been  rather  persistent  for  many  months 
past  in  their  claim  that  pig  iron  production  has  de¬ 
creased  because  of  the  inferior  and  irregular  quality 
of  beehive  coke.  They  see  in  the  method  means  of 
eliminating  this  source  of  reduced  furnace  efficiency 
and  have  been  entirely  willing  to  adopt  it. 

“The  coke  producer  looks  upon  the  plan  as  a 
means  to  improve  the  quality  of  his  coke,  secure  bet¬ 
ter  efficiency  in  the  making  of  it,  both  of  which  are 
realized  as  being  necessary  in  order  to  meet  the  com¬ 
petition  of  other  producing  districts  and  of  the  bee¬ 
hive  ovens  when  industry  gets  back  to  a  peace-time 
basis. 

“On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  innovation,  if  such 
it  may  be  called,  is  a  decided  step  forward,  the  tak¬ 
ing  of  which  may  be  properly  credited  to  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  Fuel  Administration  to  place  the  coke 
industry  upon  a  more  stable  basis. 

“It  is  a  mere  coincidence,  of  course,  but  just  at 
the  time  the  inspection  of  the  oven  plan  was  launched 
the  operators  of  the  region  began  to  receive  com¬ 
plaints  as  to  the  quality  of  coke  shipped  four  weeks 
ago  during  a  period  when  the  late  and  irregular 
placing  of  cars  made  it  impossible  to  draw  and  load 
the  coke  at  that  stage  of  its  making  when  the  high¬ 
est  quality  is  assured.” 


New  York  Coal  Exchange  to  Begin 
Operations  Next  Monday. 

The  Exchange  Bureau  of  the  Wholesale  Coal 
Trade  Association  of  New  York  will  begin  opera¬ 
tions  next  Monday,  the  9th,  when  listings  will  be 
received  from  members.  The  first  list  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed  on  Tuesday. 

A  detailed  description  of  the  plans  and  purposes 
of  the  new  bureau  was  published  in  this  paper  on 
November  23.  The  14  rules  as  then  announced  have 
been  changed  but  slightly,  the  only  important  change 
being  a  decision  not  to  show  in  the  daily  lists  the 
price  at  which  different  lots  of  coal  are  offered. 
After  further  discussion,  the  board  of  directors  con¬ 
cluded  that  all  matters  other  than  the  mere  bringing 
together  of  the  parties  should  be  left  to  those  di¬ 
rectly  interested,  and  that  the  Exchange  should 
have  no  part  in  the  matter  of  price,  terms  of  sale 
or  any  other  of  the  phases  of  the  transaction. 

The  directors  have  also  reached  the  conclusion 
that  it  will  not  be  possible  to  extend  the  privileges  of 
the  Coal  Exchange  to  retail  dealers. 

The  rule  relating  to  opening  and  closing  hours 
have  been  changed  slightly,  and  it  has  been  decided 
to  keep  the  bureau  open  from  10  A.  M.  to  12:30 
P.  M.  and  from  2  :30  to  5  P.  M. 


Too  Much  Autocracy. 

In  a  recent  address  Charles  E.  Hughes,  ex-Gov- 
ernor  of  New  York  and  former  justice  of  the  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court,  touched  upon  the  autocratic  tenden¬ 
cies  observable  at  Washington.  He  said  the  question 
was  sometimes  asked :  “In  saving  the  world,  have 
we  lost  our  republic?” 

“The  astounding  spectacle  of  centralized  control 
which  we  have  witnessed  has  confused  many  and 
turned  the  heads  of  some,”  continued  Mr.  Hughes. 
He  went  on  to  explain  that  he  meant  the  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration,  the  Food  Administration,  Government 
control  of  the  railroads  and  telegraph  companies, 
and  “the  apparent  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  to  restrict  the  natural  expansion  of  our 
foreign  trade  in  times  of  peace.” 

All  of  these  tendencies  have  been  decidedly  dis¬ 
tasteful  to  the  coal  trade  and  to  business  interests 
generally.  Recent  statements  from  high  sources,  par¬ 
ticularly  Mr.  Redfield’s  remarks  as  to  the  policy 
which  American  exporters  should  pursue  with  re¬ 
gard  to  competing  in  foreign  markets  with  toreign 
rivals,  have  aroused  a  lot  of  criticism,  and  there  is 
general  gratification  that  a  man  of  Mr.  Hughes’  emi¬ 
nence  does  some  plain  talking  with  regard  to  the 
bureaucratic  methods  now  so  much  in  evidence. 


Columbus  News  Notes. 

The  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.,  of  Illinois,  has  been 
organized  with  a  capital  of  $2,000,000  to  carry  on 
the  business  of  that  gigantic  corporation  in  the 
State  of  Illinois.  W.  K.  Field,  Columbus,  who 
has  been  at  the  head  of  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co. 
for  several  years,  is  also  president  of  the  new 
corporation. 

The  property  of  the  Charleston  Domestic  Min¬ 
ing  Co.,  of  which  J.  S.  McVey,  of  the  Central 
West  Coal  Co.,  of  Columbus,  is  the  president,  was 
sold  to  the  Charleston  Co-operative  Coal  Co.,  of 
Charleston,  W.  Va.,  located  on  the  K.  &  M.  west 
of  that  city.  It  consists  of  900  acres  and  has  a 
working  capacity  of  about  600  tons  daily. 

James  DeWolf,  one  of  the  best  known  coal 
men  in  Ohio,  who  has  been  in  charge  of  the  De¬ 
troit  office  of  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.,  was  a 
visitor  in  Columbus  last  week,  conferring  with 
the  Columbus  officials  of  that  company.  Every 
one  remarks  that  Mr.  DeWolf  looks  younger  than 
when  he  left  Columbus  to  take  the  Detroit  post. 

George  H.  Barker,  vice-president  of  the  May¬ 
nard  Coal  Co.,  of  Columbus,  who  is  also  a  director 
of  the  National  Coal  Association  and  chairman 
of  the  foreign  trade  committee  of  the  National 
Coal  Association,  says  the  coal  situation  is  the 
best  in  many  years,  due  to  the  co-operation  of  the 
Ohio  Fuel  Administration  with  the  operators  of 
the  State.  He  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  closing 
down  of  war  industries  will  have  no  lasting 
marked  effect  on  the  trade.  On  the  whole,  Mr. 
Barker  is  very  optimistic  of  the  future,  and  looks 
forward  to  a  good  business  in  1919. 

The  receivership  of  the  Sunday  Creek  Coal  Co., 
a  New  Jersey  corporation,  which  has  been  in 
charge  of  the  property  for  more  than  two  years, 
has  been  lifted  by  order  of  Judge  Dillon  in  the 
Franklin  County  courts.  John  H.  Winder  was 
receiver,  and  it  was  due  to  his  excellent  manage¬ 
ment  as  well  as  war  time  prosperity  that  enabled 
the  receiver  to  pay  off  all  claims  and  to  make  the 
concern  free  from  obligations.  In  the  meantime, 
John  S.  Jones  has  acquired  all  of  the  stocks  and 
bonds  of  the  company  and  is  now  in  complete 
ownership.  It  is  planned  to  elect  officers  soon  and 
to  operate  the  property  as  an  operating  and  sell¬ 
ing  concern,  but  the  Buckeye.  Coal  &  Ry.  Co., 
and  the  Ohio  Land  &  Ry.  Co.' will  continue  to  be 
operated  as  in  the  past. 
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Established  Canadian  Agency 

Wants  Coal. 


We  are  open  to  arrange  with 
American  producers  for  all-rail 
shipments  of  bituminous,  par¬ 
ticularly  for  the  Montreal  mar¬ 
ket,  from  the  Clearfield,  West¬ 
moreland,  Alleghany  Valley, 
Bessemer,  Greensburg  and 
Pittsburgh  Districts. 


RETAIL  COAL  POCKETS 


CANADIAN  IMPORT  CO. 

319  Board  of  Trade  Bldg.,  Montreal,  P.  Q., 
Also  Quebec,  P.  Q. 


5,000  Ton  Pocket  with  Mast  and  Gaff  and  Clam  Shell  Bucket  for  unload¬ 
ing.  Automatic  cars  discharge  into  pockets  and  to  auxiliary  ground  storage 
for  bituminous  coal. 

Designed  and  erected  by  us  for  the  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Coal  Co. 


GUARANTEE  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

140  Cedar  St.,  New  York.  Old  Colony  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


Mechanical  Dump  Bodies  for  Coal  Trucks. 

No  Chains! 


Hand  and 

Power  Hoist 

Fixed  Angle 
at  All  Heights 

Maximum  Effi¬ 
ciency  from  Your 
Motor  Trucks. 


8! 

Patented  Dump 
Bodies  for  All 
Purposes/ any 
Capacity,  SMTi 
any  Chassis.* 


Write  for  Details 
as  to  the 
Good  Points. 


Quick  Unloading,  with  Least  Wear  and  Tear 


EDWIN  A.  MOORE,  Foot  of  Robeson  St.  Reading,  Pa. 
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Future  of  the  Bituminous 

Market  at  Columbus. 


Remarkable  Optimism  Shown  by  Coal  Men — 
Wagon  Mines  May  Close. 

There  is  considerable  divergence  of  opinion  among 
the  operators  and  shippers  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  on 
the  future  of  the  market.  The  ending  of  hostilities 
came  so  suddenly  as  to  leave  most  of  the  coal  men 
unprepared  for  the  future,  if  it  had  been  possible 
for  them  to  prepare  to  meet  conditions  which  were 
unknown  to  them.  So  there  are  many  different 
views  expressed  of  the  future,  but  on  the  whole  the 
coal  man  shows  remarkable  optimism  over  the  situa¬ 
tion. 

One  of  the  largest  operators  in  Ohio  territory  be¬ 
lieves  that  there  will  be  a  slump,  more  particularly 
in  steam  sizes  until  after  the  first  of  the  year,  when 
orders  and  inquiries  will  increase  gradually.  He 
does  not  believe  there  will  be  any  sort  of  a  boom  in 
business,  and  thinks  that  it  will  be  some  time  before 
the  industrial  readjustment  is  an  accomplished  fact. 
But  this  man  looks  on  the  future  with  courage  and 
optimism,  and  believes  that  the  coal  industry  will 
emerge  from  the  reconstruction  period  in  a  much 
better  position  than  it  was  when  the  great  war  was 
declared. 

A  man  who  is  interested  in  all  three  branches  of 
the  trade,  viz:  operating,  jobbing  and  retailing,  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  coal  business  will  shortly  become 
normal  and  that  supply  and  demand  will  equalize  each 
other  soon  after  the  first  of  the  year.  Among  other 
things  he  said :  “I  look  for  a  softness  in  the  market 
from  this  time  until  after  the  first  of  the  year.  Then 
business  will  pick  up  and  it  will  not  be  long  until 
there  is  a  demand  for  all  of  the  production.  Of 
course,  many  of  the  wagon  mines  and  the  smaller 
and  least  efficient  operations  will  be  closed  down 
through  necessity  and  that  will  decrease  the  output. 
But  I  believe  that  the  gradual  resumption  of  manu¬ 
facturing  that  was  stopped  by  the  war  will  tend  to 
broaden  the  market.  In  other  words,  when  the  brick, 
glass,  cement,  lumber  and  other  general  lines  of 
manufacturing  is  more  and  more  resumed  there  will 
be  a  good  demand  for  coal  from  those  sources. 

Will  Regain  Old  Markets. 

About  the  markets,  I  have  no  reason  to  believe 
Ohio  coal  will  be  forced  out  of  Michigan  perma¬ 
nently.  It  is  true  that  the  Michigan  consumers  have 
bought  a  large  quantity  of  Illiniois  and  Indiana  coal 
which  they  will  use  up,  but  their  natural  supply 
comes  from  Ohio  and  that  situation  will  not  be  ma¬ 
terially  changed.  Then  again,  the  Northwest  is  the 
natural  market  for  Ohio,  West  Virginia  and  Ken¬ 
tucky  coal,  and  that  will  not  be  changed  in  the  post¬ 
war  days.  Relative  to  West  Virginia  coal  in  Ohio,  I 
believe  that  we  will  not  have  nearly  as  much  West 
Virginia  coal  in  Ohio  as  in  years  past.  The  reason 
is  that  there  will  be  large  shipments  of  Pocahontas 
and  New  River  coals  to  the  eastern  seaboard  for  the 
bunkering  of  merchant  and  battle  ships  and  also  for 
export.  Much  of  the  world  will  depend  on  us  for 
coal  for  some  time,  and  that  is  the  coal  that  will 
naturally  be  exported.  So  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
the  Ohio  market  will  not  be  disturbed  as  much  as  in 
the  past  by  shipments  of  certain  West  Virginia  coals 
into  this  market.” 

An  operator  in  the  West  Virginia  field  believes 
that  there  will  be  a  gradual  elimination  of  coals 
from  mines  producing  lower  grades  of  fuel  and  those 
having  high  operating  costs.  While  there  appears 
to  be  an  abundance  of  bituminous  coal  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  in  fact  an  oversupply  at  certain  places,  still 
the  coal  is  not  exactly  what  the  consumer  wants. 
So  it  is  believed  that  preparation  and  quality  will  cut 
more  of  a  figure  than  has  ever  been  the  case  in  the 
history  of  the  coal  industry.  This  West  Virginia 
operator  believes  that  business  will  be  quiet  until 
industry  strikes  its  stride,  but  as  long  as  the  iron  and 
steel  business  is  good  there  will  be  no  great  slump 
in  the  coal  industry.  In  other  words,  the  lull  will 
soon  pass  away  if  iron  and  steel  continue  active. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  in  Ohio  appears  to  be 
that  optimism  and  courage  are  necessary  factors  to 
bring  about  a  speedy  readjustment  and  that  the 
American  business  man  has  those  qualities  and  that 


Anthracite  and  Bituminous  Prices  in  Eastern  Trade. 

Government  Anthracite  Prices — Company 


White  Ash.  Red  Ash.  Lykens  Valley. 

- •' - , - A- - - - -  . - A - 


r 

F.  o.  b.  New  York 

f 

F.  o.  b.  New  York 

r  - - 

F.  o.  b.  New  York 

Mines. 

lower  ports. 

Mines. 

lower  ports. 

Mines.  lower  ports. 

Broken  . 

.  $5.95 

$7.80 

$6.15 

$8.00 

$6.40 

$8.25 

Egg  . 

.  5.85 

7.70 

6.05 

7.90 

6.30 

8.15 

Stove  . 

.  6.10 

7.95 

6.30 

8.15 

6.70 

8.55 

Chestnut  . 

.  6.20 

8.05 

6.30 

8.15 

6.70 

8.55 

Pea  . 

6.55 

4.90 

6.70 

5.15 

6.90 

Buckwheat  .... 

.  3.40-4.30 

5.15-6.05 

Rice  . 

.  2.90-3.10* 

4.65-4.85* 

.  .  .  • 

.  • 

Barley  . 

.  2.40* 

4.15* 

.... 

^Quotations  represent  prevailing  prices  and  not  Government  maximum,  which  is  50  cents  below  price  of  pea  coal. 


Government  Anthracite  Prices — Individual 


White  Ash. 

- * - v 

F.  o.  b.  New  York 
Mines.  lower  ports. 


Broken  .  $6.70  $8.55 

Egg  .  6.60  8.45 

Stove  .  6.85  8.70 

Chestnut  .  6.95  8.80 

Pea  .  5.55  7.30 

Buckwheat  .  4.15*  5.90* 

Rice  .  3.35*  5.10* 

Barley  .  1.50-2.35*  3.25-4.10* 


Red  Ash. 

A  

Lykens  Valley. 

Mines. 

F.  o.  b.  New  York 
lower  ports. 

Mines. 

F.  o.  b.  New  York 
lower  ports. 

$6.90 

$8.75 

$7.15 

$9.00 

6.80 

8.65 

7.05 

8.90 

7.05 

8.95 

7.45 

9.30 

7.05 

8.95 

7.45 

9.30 

5  65 

7.40 

5.90 

7.65 

*Ouotations  represent  prevailing  prices  and  not  Government  maximum,  which  is  50  cents  below  price  of  pea  coal. 

Government  Bituminous  Prices — New  York  Market 

F.  o.  b.  Mines. 


A_ 


Screened. 

Mine-run. 

Producing  Regions. 

(gross) 

(gross) 

(gross) 

Clearfield,  Cambria,  Somerset,  Huntingdon,  Indiana,  elc.... 

. .  .  $3.30 

$3.30 

$3.30 

Georges  Creek,  Upper  Potomac,  etc . 

. . .  3.36 

3.08 

2.80 

Pittsburgh,  Westmoreland,  Connellsville,  etc . . 

. . .  2.91 

2.63 

2.63 

Fairmont-Clarksburg  district . 

. . .  3.08 

2.80 

2.52 

F. 

o.  b.  New  York  Harbor  Piers, 

Screened. 

Mine-run. 

Producing  Regions. 

(gross) 

(gross) 

(gross) 

Clearfield,  Cambria,  Somerset,  Huntingdon,  Indiana,  etc.... 

...  $5.45 

$5.45 

$5.45 

Georges  Creek,  Upper  Potomac,  etc . 

. . .  5.51 

5.23 

4.95 

Westmoreland,  Connellsville,  etc . 

. ..  5.31 

5.03 

5.03 

Fairmont-Clarksburg  district . 

. . .  5.48 

5.20 

4.92 

Coal  sold  in  the  offshore  export  trade  (as  distinguished  from  the  Canadian  export  trade)  is  subject  to  a  maximum 
advance  of  $1.35  per  net  ton,  or  $1.51  per  gross,  as  is  also  tonnage  supplied  for  foreign  bunker  purposes. 


there  is  nothing  to  fear.  But  in  the  readjustment 
the  coal  industry  will  play  an  important  part  and  in 
the  future  preparation  of  coal  will  be  given  more  at¬ 
tention  than  ever  before.  Consumers  are  going  to 
look  more  and  more  to  quality  and  preparation  and 
not  nearly  so  much  to  price.  In  other  words,  the 
coal  salesman  will  have  to  be  in  a  position  to  show 
quality  and  preparation  rather  than  low  prices  or 
closeness  of  market,  which  will  mean  low  freight 
rates. 


Coastwise  Coal  Freights. 

Maximum  barge  rates  from  New  York  to  Sound 
ports  and  beyond  have  been  established  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  bases  by  voluntary  agreement  of  the  boat 
owners,  with  the  approval  of  the  U.  S.  Shipping 
Board:  Bridgeport,  $1.00;  New  Haven,  $1.00;  New 
London,  $1.35;  Providence,  Fall  River  and  Newport, 
$1.90;  New  Bedford,  $2.15;  Boston,  $2.50;  Ports¬ 
mouth,  $2.75;  Portland,  $2.75. 

The  Shipping  Board  has  fixed  $3.25  as  the  rate 
from  Hampton  Roads  and  Philadelphia  to  Boston. 
To  other  New  England  ports  the  authorized  maxi¬ 
mum  rates  are  as  follows:  Portland,  $3.40;  Sears- 
port,  $3  75 ;  Providence,  $3.00.  A  25-cent  advance 
on  these  rates  is  permitted  from  Baltimore. 

The  Shipping  Board’s  rate  on  anthracite  ship¬ 
ments  in  sailing  vessels  from  New  York  to  Hali¬ 
fax  and  St.  John  is  $7  per  ton. 


The  Fuel  Administration  order  of  last  spring 
permitting  the  shipment  of  smithing  coal  to 
points  outside  of  zones  A,  G,  H,  N  and  P  has 
been  set  aside,  effective  November  21. 


Water  Route  to  Alabama  Mines  Opens. 

The  traffic  revival  of  the  Mississippi-Warrior 
River  route,  connecting  the  Alabama  coal  mines  with 
the  Mississippi,  was  signalized  by  the  recent  ar¬ 
rival  at  New  Orleans  of  the  motor  barge  New 
Orleans  and  the  steam  towboat  Nokomis,  with  three 
barges  of  coal.  The  New  Orleans  brought  down 
1,000  tons  of  coal  from  the  mines  to  the  tipples  at 
Violet,  12  miles  down  the  river  from  New  Orleans. 
The  Government  has  leased  for  an  indefinite  period 
the  Lake  Borgne  Canal,  connecting  Lake  Pont- 
chartrain  and  the  Mississippi  River,  and  with  the 
lease  the  Government  also  gets  the  coal  tipple  and 
the  repair  yards  of  the  Alabama  &  New  Orleans 
Transportation  Co.,  from  which  the  Government 
purchased  six  self-propelled  steel  barges,  of  which 
the  New  Orleans  is  one. 

The  motor  barge  line  between  the  Alabama  coal 
fields  and  New  Orleans,  which  has  been  in  opera¬ 
tion  by  the  Alabama  and  New  Orleans  Transporta¬ 
tion  Co.  for  some  time,  makes  the  round  trip  in  one 
week,  coming  from  the  mines  down  the  Warrior 
River  into  Mobile  Bay,  thence  by  Mississippi  Sound 
into  Lake  Borgne  and  through  Lake  Borgne  Canal 
either  to  the  tipple  at  Violet  or  to  the  Mississippi 
River  and  thence  to  New  Orleans.  Hauling  capacity 
of  the  equipment  obtained  by  the  Government  for 
this  service  is  300,000  tons  yearly.  To  care  for 
Mobile’s  coal  needs  the  Government  is  planning  to 
take  over  three  small  towboats  and  twenty-four 
wooden  barges,  which  will  operate  between  the  coal 
fields  and  the  Alabama  port. 


L.  H.  Stone,  manager  of  Jewett,  Bigelow  & 
Brooks,  is  spending  the  week  at  their  mines  in  the 
L.  &  N.  fields  in  Kentucky. 
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ADMIRALTY 

■NEW  RIVER -SMOKELESS- 

COAL 


IN  exhaustive  chemical,  evaporate  and  service  tests,  ADMIRAL1  Y  has  won  as  high 
a  rating  as  (and  in  some  cases  a  higher  rating  than )  the  selected  grades  of  world- 
famous  Welsh  Coal. 

Its  analysis  will  show  you  why  the  Navies  of  the  great  Allied  Powers  and  the 
largest  of  America’s  industrial  plants  use  it. 

Not  only  is  the  price  of  ADMIRALTY  less  than  anthracite — but  it  develops  with 
smokeless  combustion  a  heat-unit  efficiency  that  demonstrates  beyond  question  that 
ADMIRALTY  is  the  most  satisfactory  and  the  most  economical  for  steam,  industrial, 
domestic  and  general  purposes. 

ADMIRALTY  is  easily  kindled— free  burning  and  devoid  of  natural  impurities 
— low  in  sulphur  and  phosphorus— deposits  a  minimum  of  soot  in  the  flues  and  leaves 
very  little  ash  residue. 

Analyses  made  by  the  U.  S.  Government  of  25  consignments  of  ADMIRALTY 
for  barges  and  steamers  at  Hampton  Roads  (approximately  43,000  tons)  resulted  as 
follows : 


Moisture  2.6 
Ash  4.5 


Vol.  Matter  18.9 
Sulphur  .88 


Fixed  Carbon  76.5 
B.T.U.  14,921 


The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Coal  &  Coke  Company 

(Selling  Agents  for  New  River  Collieries  Co.) 

Executive  Office,  120  Broadway,  New  York  City 


Western  Office,  First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Ohio. 

Tidewater  &•  Eastern  Office,  Board  of  Trade  Bldg., 
Norfolk,  Va. 

Shipping  Offices— Sun,  W.  Virginia,  and  Eccles,  W.  Va. 


FOREIGN  AGENTS— E.  C.  Piggott,  4  Lloyds  Ave., 
London,  S.  W.;  W.  H.  Newman,  Trafalgar  .Bldg., 
Northumberland  Ave.,  London,  S.  W. ;  and  Chadwick, 
Weir  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  25  De  Mayo,  158,  Buenos  Ayres. 
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New  York  Notes. 

\\  illiam  D.  Leeds,  of  No.  1  Broadway,  was  a  re¬ 
cent  visitor  to  the  coal  fields  of  Maryland  and  Cen- 
ttal  Pennsylvania. 

We  have  inquiry  from  a  responsible  source  for 
services  of  a  young  man  familiar  with  the  bunkerage 
business  in  this  harbor. 

J.  D.  Van  Pelt.  1  Broadway,  is  going  to  Florida 
for  an  extended  vacation,  expecting  to  remain  at  a 
west  coast  resort  until  about  April  1. 

Lucius  T.  Koons,  president  of  the  Majestic  Coal 
•Co.,  120  Broadway,  returned  a  few  days  ago  from 
Atlantic  City,  where  he  had  been  recuperating  from 
a  serious  illness. 

We  understand  the  Martin-Camp  Co.,  143  Liberty 
street.  New  York,  is  planning  to  devote  attention 
to  the  steamship  bunkering  business  in  addition  to 
its  other  lines  of  coal  trade  activities. 

The  name  of  the  Burns  Bros.  Ice  Corp.  has  been 
changed  to  the  National  Ice  &  Coal  Co.,  Inc.,  the 
company  retaining  the  same  office  at  103  Park  avenue 
and  the  same  personnel  being  in  charge. 

Pea  coal  is  so  plentiful  that  the  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion  has  notified  retail  dealers  in  Manhattan  that 
this  size  can  now  be  delivered  to  business  buildings 
which  have  heretofore  been  restricted  to  No.  1  buck¬ 
wheat  and  smaller. 

The  Overseas  Transportation  Co.  has  just  been 
incorporated  to  hold  ownership  and  operate  boats  in 
the  McNeil  service.  Four  steamers  have  already 
Teen  arranged  for.  W.  G.  Townes  will  be  the  presi- 
-dent  of  the  corporation. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Day,  Commissioner  of  Markets,  has 
tasked  District  Attorney  Swann  to  investigate  coal 
prices  in  this  city.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the  probe  gets 
started  by  the  time  the  Senate  Committee  is  through. 

It  wouldn’t  seem  natural  not  to  have  a  coal  investi¬ 
gation  going  on. 

The  U.  S.  Shipping  Board  has  placed  30,000  tons 
•of  coal  from  the  bunker  pools  in  ground  storage  at 
Port  Liberty,  as  an  emergency  supply  for  the  win¬ 
ter.  The  Navy  Department  is  also  reported  to  have 
piled  up  a  big  reserve  tonnage  at  Constable  Hook  be¬ 
fore  the  war  ended. 

Willett  Martin,  who  has  been  enjoying  a  vacation 
since  retiring  from  the  Martin-Camp  Co.  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  returned  to  his  home  in  Elizabeth  this  week 
from  an  automobile  trip  through  the  anthracite  and 
Lituminous  regions.  Before  starting  back  he  made  a 
side  trip  to  Niagara  Falls. 

Under  the  new'  bunker  rules  which  went  into  effect 
November  27,  coals  from  Pools  4  and  10  must  not 
be  mixed  with  each  other  or  with  coal  from  any  of 
the  other  bunker  pools.  Coals  from  Pools  1,  9  and 
71  may  be  mixed  with  each  other,  however,  which 
was  not  permissible  under  the  old  regulations. 

Rembrandt  Peale.  of  this  city,  attended  the  Re- 
-construction  Congress  of  War  Service  Committees 
in  Atlantic  City,  this  week,  as  one  of  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Central  Pennsylvania  Coal  Producers’ 
Association.  The  association’s  other  representative 
was  E.  B.  Chase  of  Philadelphia. 

Many  of  the  older  people  in  the  trade  will  recall 
that  some  25  or  30  years  ago,  D.  McM.  Niven  was 
-engaged  in  the  coal  business  on  lower  Broadway, 
first  at  No.  1  and  subsequently  at  No.  45.  We  are 
reminded  of  this  veteran  of  the  trade  through  a 
brief  notice,  short  but  significant  as  are  so  many 
such  items  appearing  today,  which  tells  of  the  death 
of  his  son,  Lieutenant  Philip  F.  Niven,  in  France. 

Two  shippers  of  company  anthracite  have 
advanced  the  price  of  No.  1  buckwheat  90  cents  a 
ton,  thereby  putting  into  effect  the  recently  es¬ 
tablished  Government  maximum  on  this  size, 
which  is  50  cents  below  the  price  of  pea  coal.  The 
company  circular  on  No.  1  buckwheat  has  been 
$3.40  f.  o.  b.  mines.  The  two  shippers  in  question 
are  now  quoting  $4.30,  and  a  third  has  advanced 
its  price  on  this  size  to  $3.65.  The  other  com¬ 
panies  have  announced  no  change  as  yet. 


The  amount  of  coal  handled  through  the  New 
\ork  harbor  loading  ports  last  Sunday  was  the 
smallest  for  any  day  since  the  figures  first  began 
to  be  published  early  in  the  year.  Only  eight  cars 
of  anthracite  and  four  cars  of  bituminous  were 
dumped  over  the  piers.  As  bunker  coal  was  always 
being  handled  in  considerable  quantities  during  the 
war,  the  Sunday  loadings  of  bituminous  used  to 
range  all  the  way  from  200  to  800  cars,  and  in 
the  summer  and  early  fall  it  was  nothing  unusual 
for  200  or  300  cars  of  anthracite  to  be  dumped  over 
the  piers  on  a  Sunday. 

With  the  closing  of  the  breweries  on  December  1, 
a  class  of  coal  consumers  that  had  always  been  of 
some  little  importance  locally  went  out  of  business 
perhaps  for  all  time.  There  are  about  40  of  these 
establishments  in  Greater  New  York.  Two  or  three 
of  the  largest  used  from  20,000  to  30,000  tons  an¬ 
nually  when  running  at  normal  capacity,  though  the 
average  consumption  was  very  much  below  that  fig¬ 
ure.  Many  of  the  smaller  breweries  bought  their 
coal  from  retail  dealers,  and  as  they  used  anthra¬ 
cite  steam  sizes  as  well  as  bituminous,  they  afforded 
a  steady  outlet  for  a  certain  tonnage  of  the  small 
sizes  which  was  particularly  welcome  in  the  sum¬ 
mer,  when  the  coal  business  was  dull  and  the  brew¬ 
ing  business  active. 


Receipts  of  Coal  at  Boston. 

Receipts  of  coal  at  Boston,  Mass.,  by  rail  and 
water  during  November  and  eleven  months,  1917  and 
1918,  were  as  follows : 

November.  Eleven  Months. 


~  ■,  ,  - ^ 

Water.  1917.  1918.  1917.  1918. 

Anthracite  .  91,344  75,277  1,335,457  1,093,134 

Bituminous  ....  306,605  455,883  3,929,341  5,324,687 

Rail. 

Anthracite  .  16,275  17,630  201,786  309,632 

Bituminous  ....  .  2,801  5,450  232,613  77,094 

Total  .  417,025  554,240  5,699,197  6,804,547 


Below  is  a  table  of  receipts  of  both  anthracite  and 
bituminous  coal,  in  gross  tons,  at  Boston,  for  11 
months,  1917  and  1918,  and  by  it  will  be  seen  at  a 
glance  the  fluctuations  in  receipts  by  months : 

Anthracite.  Bituminous. 


Month.  1917.  1918.  1917.  1918. 

January  .  127,440  64,175  524,438  271,528 

February  .  76,068  69,024  312,174  351,157 

March  .  182,452  150,841  449,632  511,258 

April  .  144,543  124,311  438,042  440,313 

May  .  43,986  161,453  401,090  621,936 

June  .  154,486  164,423  336,436  465,496 

July  .  163,281  167,297  342,674  622,026 

August  .  160,320  154,768  383,057  683,407 

September  .  156,127  137,148  309,250  553,713 

October  .  120,931  117,419  266,461  419,614 

November  .  107,619  92,907  424,312  461,333 

Total  . 1,537,353  1,394,766  4,161,954  5,391,681 


All  Want  Other  Goods  Cheap. 

A  contributor  to  one  of  the  daily  papers  writes : 

Shoemakers  want  $8  per  eight-hour  day,  but  cheap 
coal,  rent,  food  and  clothes. 

Miners  want  $10  an  eight-hour  day,  but  cheap 
shoes,  rent,  food  and  clothes. 

Masons  and  carpenters  want  $8  an  eight-hour  day, 
but  expect  cheap  shoes,  coal,  food  and  clothes. 

Farmers  want  to  live  high,  while  getting  cheap 
shoes,  rent,  coal  and  clothes. 

Tailors  want  $8  an  eight-hour  day,  but  clamor  for 
cheap  shoes,  coal,  rent  and  food. 

All  these,  and  other  short-day  workers,  think  we 
can  sell  in  foreign  countries  in  competition  with  for¬ 
eign  labor  working  ten  hours  and  more  a  day. 

How  can  we?  As  far  as  I  can  see,  only  by  in¬ 
creased  efficiency,  leading  to  cost  reduction.  Perhaps 
not  even  then.' 


The  close  of  the  lake-shipping  season  at  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  &  Reading  dock  was  made  by  loading  the 
steamer  W.  Grant  Morden,  perhaps  the  largest  car¬ 
rier  in  the  list.  She  has  a  capacity  for  13,000  net 
tons,  but  may  not  be  able  to  get  a  full  load. 


Miscellaneous  Notes. 

The  Anthracite  Committee  of  the  U.  S.  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration  has  placed  an  embargo  against  the  ship¬ 
ment  of  domestic  sizes  to  216  small  towns  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario. 

Lieutenant  Cyrus  Garnsey,  3rd,  a  son  of  Cyrus 
Garnsey,  Jr.,  Assistant  U.  S.  Fuel  Administrator, 
has  been  officially  reported  as  killed  in  action  on 
September  30.  He  was  21  years  of  age. 

A  new  mine  rescue  station  has  just  been  erected 
at  Orient,  in  the  lower  Connellsville  region.  The 
expense  of  erecting  and  equipping  the  station  was 
defrayed  by  about  a  score  of  companies. 

Coal  companies  must  pay  for  the  care  of  injured 
miners  sent  to  hospitals,  according  to  a  decision  of 
Judge  Woodward,  of  Luzerne  County.  The  case 
decides  a  question  raised  under  the  workmen’s  com¬ 
pensation  law  of  Pennsylvania. 

Production  of  bituminous  coal  by  members  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Vein  Operators’  Association  of  Ohio  in 
October  totalled  1,081,469  tons,  compared  with 
1,177,546  tons  in  September.  October  output  was 
shipped  as  follows:  To  railroads,  163,339  tons;  to 
lakes,  593,724;  to  Ohio,  252,646;  to  Michigan  and 
Indiana,  20,050;  and  to  Canada,  51,710.  The  mines 
shipped  73,570  tons  of  l?4-inch  lump,  636,171  of 
M-inch  lump,  104,143  of  mine  run,  1,964  of  nut,  69000 
of  nut  and  slack,  and  196,621  of  slack. 

The  issue  whether  railroads  in  Ohio  can  legally 
exact  rates  which  are  not  on  file  with  the  Ohio  Pub¬ 
lic  Utilities  Commission  has  been  raised  in  a  com¬ 
plaint  filed  by  the  Mansfield  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co., 
Mansfield,  Ohio,  against  the  Pennsylvania  R.  R. 
Coal  operators  are  watching  the  case  carefully,  for 
the  decision  will  effect  coal  freight  rates.  The  Ohio 
commission  asserts  tariffs,  to  be  effective,  must  be 
filed  with  it.  This,  it  contends,  the  federal  railroad 
commission  with  one  or  two  exceptions  has  failed 
to  do. 

“When  the  dirt  is  off  the  shovel,  Wall  Street 
doesn’t  give  a  damn  for  you!”  So  said  our  most 
famous  subway  builder  when  financial  questions 
arose  after  the  job  was  done.  All  too  often  the 
soldier  finds  interest  wanes  when  the  peril  has 
passed.  Certainly  the  city  administration  was  im¬ 
pulsive  to  say  the  least  in  permitting  official  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  possible  use  of  machine  guns  on  our 
boys  from  the  front  who  become  a  little  boisterous. 
Such  talk  should  be  frowned  upon,  and  all  honors 
and  privileges  should  be  extended  to  those  who  not 
only  saved  the  country  but  made  the  world  safe  for 
democracy. 

Is  it  a  pleasant  thing  that  the  War  Department 
plans  to  send  organizations  home  piecemeal  ?  Is  it 
right  that  Our  Johnny,”  somewhat  of  a  leader 
among  his  fellows  and  sergeant  in  Company  B,  the 
pride  of  Buncombe  County,  may  be  transferred’  and 
transferred  until  finally  he  comes  home,  not  with 
his  friends  and  neighbors  from  No’th  Ca’lina  but 
perhaps  with  a  North  Dakota  outfit?  Of  course  we 
are  all  one  country  and  the  entire  army  is  in  Uncle 
Sam’s  service,  but  still  some  individuality  should  be 
preserved.  We  should  not  be  made  to  feel  that  our 
young  men  are  each  but  a  unit  of  cannon-fodder 
in  a  Prussianized  organization. 

Although  details  with  regard  to'  the  distribution 
of  large  quantities  of  anthracite  are  available,  the 
question  “Where  did  all  the  coal  go?”  has  ’been 
particularly  significant  in  certain  cities  and  towns 
in  the  past  few  weeks.  Buyers  who  received  two- 
thirds  of  their  annual  allotment  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  and  thought  that  more  would  be  coming  along 
about  this  time  of  the  year  find  that  the  supplying  of 
additional  coal  seems  to  be  very  uncertain,  in  view 
of  the  transient  demand  from  those  who  have  not 
yet  received  anything.  It  is  quite  evident  that  it 
will  take  many  weeks  of  uninterrupted  activity  at 
the  mines  to  meet  the  demand  for  domestic  sizes  of 
hard  coal. 


Halifax,  Dec.  5. — The  schooner  Alcea,  from  New 
York,  has  been  wrecked  off  Sable  Island.  The  Alcea 
was  carrying  a  cargo  of  hard  coal. 
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We  Have  Moved 


Our  Main  Office  from 
Connellsville,  Pa. 


Suite  302  Frick  Building 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Please  Make  Record  of  Our  Phone  Centrals: 

Bell  —  Grant  7212  —  P.  &  A.  —  Main  667 


Gas  Steam  Coking  Coal — Connellsville  Coke 

Send  us  your  inquiries  with  specifications  of  the  grade  and  quantity  of  coal  you  require.  We 
will  make  unusual  effort  to  serve  you. 

All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Company  at  the  above  address. 

SUPERBA  COAL  AND  COKE  COMPANY 

Licensed  by  U.  S.  Fuel  Administrator  No.  X00992 

JAY  W.  JOHNS,  Sales  Manager 


Thorne,  Neale  &  Co.,  Inc. 

NEW  FRANKLIN  BANK  BUILDING,  PHILADELPHIA,  PENNA. 

Temple  Collieries — Harry  E.,  L.  V.; 

Forty  Fort,  L  V.;  Mount  Lookout, 

L  V.  or  D.,  L.  &  W.;  Lackawanna, 

D.,  L.  &  W.  or  Erie. 

Schuylkill  Collieries — Buck  Run,  P.  & 

R.;  New  Castle,  P.  RR. 

Sonman  Smithing — 1^-inch  Screened,  Low  Sulphur,  Spongy  Coke 
SHIPMENTS— RAIL  OR  WATER 


ANTHRACITE 

AND 

BITUMINOUS 

COALS 


Agents  for 
Pardee  Bros.  &  Co. 

Lattimer-Lehigh 

Bituminous  —  Sonman  Shaft,  “B’ 
Vein;  Sonman  Slope,  “E”  Vein. 


CHAS.  E.  FERNBERG,  General  Sales  Agent. 


New  York  Office:  17  Battery  Place 


Baltimore  Boston  Chicago  Buffalo 

Cable  Address:  “THORNEALE” 


Mauch  Chunk 


WILLARD,  SUTHERLAND  $  CO. 

BEST  GRADES  PENNSYLVANIA  and  WEST  VIRGINIA  STEAM  COALS 

Bunker  Contractors  at  All  United  States  and  Foreign  Ports 

Main  Office:  8  BRIDGE  STREET,  NEW  YORK  ::  And  at  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Newport  News,  Norfolk  and  Charleston 
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The  Anthracite  Outlook. 


Buffalo  Shipper  Looks  for  Easy  Situation 
Soon  After  New  Year’s. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  5.— “What  do  you  think  of 
the  anthracite  outlook  after  three  fall  months  are 
gone  ?  was  asked  of  a  leading  Buffalo  shipper,  who 
has  the  retail  trade  well  in  hand  at  the  same  time. 

He  replied  that  it  was  a  weather  problem  from 
this  time  on.  September  was  rather  cold,  but  Oc¬ 
tober  and  November  had  been  unseasonably  warm 
and  if  December  did  not  give  us  any  such  weather 
as  we  had  last  December  it  would  be  all  easy. 

“They  are  already  saying  in  certain  eastern  coal 
centers,  he  went  on,  that  if  the  winter  is  not  very 
cold  the  anthracite  shipper  will  be  hunting  for  a 
market  by  February.  As  I  said  to  begin  with,  it  is 
all  dependent  on  the  weather.  We  have  often  had 
a  large  amount  of  cold  weather  in  the  late  winter 
and  it  would  seem  as  if  we  stood  in  for  much  less 
of  it  for  a  while,  though  it  is  quite  impossible  to  say 
with  any  certainty.” 

The  shipper  went  on  to  say  that  a  mild,  or  indeed 
an  ordinary  winter,  meant  refusal  on  the  part  of  the 
consumer  to  buy  any  amount  of  coal  after  winter 
was  half  gone,  especially  if  there  is  much  sunny 
weather.  Nobody  will  lay  in  coal  then.  The  months 
of  October  and  November  were  spoken  of  as  “life 
savers”  and  the  shipper  was  now  ready  to  predict 
that  there  was  coal  enough  to  last  through  without 
much  difficulty. 

With  the  coming  three  months  bridged  over,  the 
idea  is  that  the  anthracite  difficulties  are  at  an  end 
for  the  present.  The  output  will  be  above  the  nor¬ 
mal  and  the  army  and  other  strictly  war  demands 
will  drop  off  materially.  It  ought  to  be  easy  to  keep 
up  with  the  demand  after  that.  Besides,  the  price 
has  gone  up  so  that  there  will  now  be  a  new  reason 
for  using  substitute  fuel.  If  anthracite  does  not  de¬ 
cline  in  price  there  will  be  many  centers  burning 
bituminous  for  fuel- that  have  used  anthracite  a  long 
time. 

The  very  people  who  are  scared  now  over  the  short 
supply  will  be  looking  the  situation  over  and  ask¬ 
ing  why  they  should  pay  $10  and  upwards  for  an¬ 
thracite  when  they  can  get  bituminous  for  less  than 
half  as  much. 


War  Trade  Board  to  Assist  in  Building  Up 
Export  Coal  Trade. 

Announcement  is  made  through  The  Daily  Digest 
that  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Foreign  Trade 
Committee  of  the  National  Coal  Association  has 
received  the  assurance  of  the  War  Trade  Board  of 
its  desire  and  intention  to  co-operate  with  the  coal 
industry  in  all  matters  affecting  the  exportation  of 
coal  which  comes  under  the  Board’s  supervision. 
This  also  includes  the  reconstruction  program,  inso¬ 
far  as  it  relates  to  export  coal. 

The  Executive  Committee  has  already  received  as¬ 
surance  from  the  Shipping  Board  of  its  desire  to 
render  every  aid  which  it  can  give  to  the  coal  in¬ 
dustry  in  the  preparation  of  and  the  carrying  out  of 
the  reconstruction  and  post-war  program. 

At  its  last  meeting,  November  26,  the  Executive 
Committee  decided  to  defer  ratification  of  a  definite 
program  until  after  the  Atlantic  City  meeting  of  the 
War  Service  Committees  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  De¬ 
cember  4,  5,  and  6. 

Two  new  members  were  added  to  the  committee: 
J.  G.  Bradlev,  of  the  Elk  River  Coal  Co.,  and  Rafael 
Rios,  of  the  Berwind-White  Coal  Mining  Co.  Mr. 
Rios  has  had  long  experience  in  the  export  business 
and  was  also  appointed  to  serve  on  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Foreign  Trade  Committee. 


hortunately  the  service  flags  shown  in  this  coun¬ 
try  carry  comparatively  few  gold  stars,  but  in  Can¬ 
ada  the  toll  of  war  has  been  much  heavier.  The 
service  flag  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  shows 
that  up  to  October  1  no  less  than  9,49 7  employees 
had  joined  the  colors.  Of  these  1,731  had  been 
killed  and  1,575  wounded. 


Distribution  of  Anthracite. 


All  Sections  Except  Middle  Atlantic  States 
Are  Ahead  on  Allotments. 

Actual  distribution  of  domestic  sizes  of  anthracite 
to  all  points  during  the  seven  months  ended  with 
October  exceeded  by  201,947  tons  the  allotment  to 
be  covered  within  that  period  in  fulfillment  of  the 
general  allotment  program  for  the  coal  year,  as 
made  May  29,  by  the  Anthracite  Committee  of  the 
U.  S.  Fuel  Administration. 

Complete  figures  show  a  total  distribution  of  30,- 
130,093  tons.  The  allotments  of  domestic  sizes  for 
the  seven  months  totalled  29,928,146  tons.  There 
was  distributed  besides  13,543,050  tons  of  steam 
sizes,  making  the  total  deliveries  of  all  anthracite 
43,673,143  tons  up  to  the  end  of  October. 

Taking  the  country  in  territorial  sections,  New 
England  received  in  the  seven  months,  6,354,526  tons 
on  the  allotment  of  6,030,872  tons.  Only  Rhode 
Island  had  received  less  than  full  allotment. 

Commenting  on  this  showing,  the  Anthracite  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Information  says : 

Such  a  situation  is  not  only  ideal  for  New  Eng¬ 
land  but  good  for  the  whole  situation,  as  during  the 
winter  nothing  more  than  current  deliveries  on 
monthly  allotments  will  be  required  to  keep  that 
section  fully  supplied  with  its  assigned  proportion  of 
anthracite. 

"The  same  holds  true  as  to  the  Central  West, 
embracing  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio  and  Michigan. 
That  territory  has  received  2,145,669  tons  and  so 
214,535  tons  above  the  allotment. 

“It  is  also  true  of  the  Northwest,  where  1,456,124 
tons  of  domestic  anthracite  have  been  distributed, 
to  compare  with  the  allotment  of  1,388,333  tons;  and 
of  Canada,  to  which  area  of  consumption  2,320,781 
tons  of  domestic  anthracite  has  gone,  giving  an  ad¬ 
vance  winter  delivery  of  219,614  tons. 

“Distribution  of  domestic  anthracite  into  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Atlantic  territory  aggregates  17,734,908  tons, 
against  the  allotment  of  18,361,684  tons.  Here,  again, 
Maryland  and  the  District  of  Columbia  are  well 
ahead  of  their  quotas,  so  that  the  shortage  is  in 
Pennsylvania,  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Delaware, 
all  near  the  source  of  supply.” 


Nova  Scotia  Coal  Shipments. 

Shipments  of  coal  by  various  companies  during 
October  and  ten  months,  1918  and  previous  year 
were : 

October.  Ten  Months. 

, - A _ _ _ A  - _ 

<  S  / \ 

Company.  1917.  1918.  1917.  1918. 

Dominion  Coal  Co. 320, 598  320,231  2,754,315  2,467,383 
Dominion  Spring- 

hill  .  20,396  25,416  250,225  255,887 

Total  . 340,994  345,647  3,004,540  2,723,270 

Nova  Scotia  S.  & 

C.  Co .  47,528  44,542  471,415  417,377 

Acadia  Coal  Co...  28,545  31,725  289,963  182,898 

Intercolonial  C.  Co.  12,425  11,387  124,226  126,585 

Total  . 429,492  433,301  3,890,144  3,450,130 

Compiled  from  Maritime  Mining  Record. 


Two  Records  to  Be  Proud  Of. 

In  commenting  on  the  resignation  of  John  P. 
White  as  Director  of  Labor  in  the  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion,  which  became  effective  at  the  end  of  November, 
The  American  Coal  Miner  recalls  the  amount  of 
work  done  by  him  and  Rembrandt  Peale,  represent¬ 
ing  the  coal  operators  in  the  interest  of  coal  pro¬ 
duction,  during  their  official  terms. 

“That  they  made  a  record  to  be  proud  of  no  one 
gainsays,  but  that  they  could  have  done  even  more 
had  they  not  been  hampered  by  theorists  in  the  Fuel 
Administration  is  evident,”  says  the  paper  in  ques¬ 
tion. 

“Both  men,  however,  administered  the  affairs  of 
their  office  with  the  sureness  that  gave  confidence  to 
others.  They  understood  the  human  equation  and 
the  records  show  there  was  less  trouble  in  their  de¬ 
partment  than  any  other  in  Washington. 


Ohio  News  Notes. 

P.  A.  Coen,  president  of  the  Ohio  Land  &  Railway 
Co.,  has  returned  from  an  inspection  trip  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  company’s  mines  in  the  Hocking  Valley. 

Munson  Havens,  Fuel  Administrator  for  Cuya¬ 
hoga  County  (Cleveland),  has  been  made  a  vice- 
president  of  the  Cleveland  chapter  of  the  Red 
Cross. 

The  municipal  coal  yard  of  Columbus,  established 
last  winter  by  ordinance,  is  now  supplied  with  ap¬ 
proximately  1,200  tons  of  coal  and  the  necessary 
equipment  to  handle  it  promptly. 

The  Philadelphia  &  Cleveland  Coal  Co.,  with 
headquarters  in  the  Rockefeller  Building,  Cleve¬ 
land,  is  planning  to  construct  a  coal  loading  dock 
on  the  Monongahela  River,  opposite  Belle 
Vernon,  Pa. 

The  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  Cleveland,, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  from  90,000  to  100,000 
tons  of  bituminous  in  its  stock  piles,  is  reported 
to  be  fighting  a  half-dozen  fires  resulting  from 
spontaneous  combustion. 

No.  8  district  operators  did  not  extend  Federal 
Fuel  Administrator  Garfield’s  request  to  anthra¬ 
cite  mine  workers  to  work  Thanksgiving  to  their 
properties.  At  practically  every  Ohio  mine  no 
attempt  was  ‘made  to  work. 

Three  carloads  of  run-of-mine,  including  some 
coke  screenings,  brought  only  $1.20  a  ton,  when 
sold  at  public  aution  in  Cleveland  recently  by  the 
chief  bailiff  of  municipal  court  to  satisfy  a  judg¬ 
ment  against  a  retail  coal  dealer. 

Word  from  the  Cambridge  district  shows  .that  the 
influenza  has  broken  out  afresh  in  that  section.  Lo¬ 
cal  health  authorities  have  asked  aid  from  Colum¬ 
bus  in  the  form  of  physicians  and  medical  supplies. 
Many  of  the  mining  towns  are  seriously  involved 
with  the  epidemic. 

Ford  R.  Cate  and  D.  D.  Davidson,  of  the  Cate- 
Churchman  Coal  Co.,  Detroit,  were  business  visitors 
in  Columbus  last  week.  Mr.  Cate  is  well  known 
among  Columbus  coal  men,  and  was  formerly  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Ohio  Retail  Coal  Association  before  it 
was  reorganized  into  the  M-O-I  Coal  Association. 

Thomas  K.  Maher,  of  the  Pursglove-Maher 
and  Rosemary  Coal  companies,  of  Cleveland, 
claims  to  have  given  more  sons  to  the  army  than 
any  other  No.  8  coal  man.  John  A.  Maher  is  a 
captain,  William  J.  Maher  a  private  in  the  en¬ 
gineers’  corps,  and  Daniel  V.  Maher  is  in  the 
naval  auxiliary  reserve  school  at  Pelham  Bay. 

The  Mingo  Coal  Co.,  of  Columbus,  has  been  in¬ 
corporated  with  $50,000  capital  by  Clarence  C.  Sla¬ 
ter,  Charles  L.  Kurtz,  Edward  L.  Metgzer,  W.  G. 

W  heaton  and  Charles  J.  Kurtz.  The  company  has 
purchased  a  mining  property  on  the  Monongahela 
River  south  of  Pittsburgh,  which  is  producing  a  con¬ 
siderable  tonnage.  Charles  L.  Kurtz,  formerly  a 
well  known  business  man  of  Columbus  is  at  the  head 
of  the  company. 

Believing  that  all  danger  of  a  coal  shortage  this 
winter  has  now  passed,  the  mayor’s  advisory  war 
board  of  Cleveland  has  decided  to  sell  the  4  000 
tons  of  bituminous— mostly  %- inch  lump— it  has 
stocked  on  the  municipal  coal  pile  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  in  100-pound  lots.  The  board  has  been 
offered  the  Government  maximum  for  the  coal, 
and  holds  that  if  an  emergency  should  arise  it 
will  be  able  to  buy  better  coal  cheaper. 


War  Restrictions  Withdrawn. 

Washington,  Dec.  5— All  restrictions  on  the  use 
of  coal  by  florists,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  clay 
products,  window  glass  and  cement,  were  removed 
by  the  Fuel  Administration  under  date  of  Decem¬ 
ber  2. 

Under  the  original  orders  florists  were  compelled 
to  reduce  their  use  of  coal  to  50  per  cent;  manu¬ 
facturers  of  window  glass  the  same;  clay  products 
from  15  to  50  per  cent;  and  cement  25  per  cent. 

These  orders  were  modified  upon  the  signing  of 
the  armistice,  and  are  now  canceled  outright. 
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THE  MARKET  SITUATION 

In  the  trade  news  of  the  week  first  place 
must  be  given  to  the  decision  of  Dr.  Garfield 
not  to  cancel  bituminous  prices  or  zone 
regulations  on  or  about  the  15th  of  the 
month  as  orginally  proposed.  Nothwith- 
standing  the  clamor  with  reference  to  regu¬ 
lation  that  was  so  prevalent  at  one  time  it 
is  now  found  by  a  great  many  of  the  mining 
interests  and  wholesale  dealers,  as  it  was 
previously  found  by  the  retail  trade,  that  a 
certain  amount  of  regulation  is  highly  de¬ 
sirable.  The  action  of  the  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion  as  finally  decided  upon  is  therefore 
satisfactory,  it  would  appear,  to  a  great 
majority  of  the  coal  men  and,  in  fact,  it  is 
largely  due  to  the  representations  made  to 
the  Fuel  Administrator  by  trade  organiza¬ 
tions  and  labor  leaders  that  the  result  was 
arrived  at.  Perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  labor  considerations  were  paramount, 
for  the  sudden  wiping  out  of  all  zone 
boundaries  at  this  time  might  result  in  the 
enforced  idleness  of  thousands  of  mine 
workers  in  the  Middle  West,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  losses  to  retail  dealers  who  are  load¬ 
ed  up  with  western  coal  bought  at  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  maximum.  Had  tonnage  been  al¬ 
lowed  to  resume  a  free  flow  and  eastern 
and  southern  coals  been  shipped  into  these 
towns  and  cities  where  the  dealers  are  al¬ 
ready  stocked  up  with  the  local  western 
product  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  public  pref¬ 
erence  would  have  been  so  largely  in  favor 
of  the  coal  from  the  more  distant  fields  that 
there  would  have  been  not  only  a  financial 
loss  involved  in  the  sacrificing  of  the  west¬ 
ern  product  but  practical  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  doing  business  with  a  large  slow- 
moving  stock  on  hand. 

In  fact,  it  might  be  said  that  during  the 
coming  season  it  will  be  necessary  to  shape 
very  carefully  one’s  buying  policies  in  order, 
while  obtaining  enough  coal  to  meet  all 
reasonable  demands,  there  may  not  be  an 
undue  quantity  in  hand  April  1st.  It  will 
be  hard  to  tell  about  prices,  demand,  etc.,  in 
the  new  season.  There  are  so  many  features 
to  be  considered  in  regard  to  the  readjust¬ 
ment  process  before  us,  the  political  and 
social  questions  that  confront  the  country, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  ordinary  commercial 
factors  that  “Watch  your  step”  may  well  be 
the  kevnote  of  the.  purchaser  of  coal  for 
resale.'  It  is  realized  that  in  the  more  north¬ 
erly  communities  the  use  of  coal  has  by  no 
means  reached  its  lowest  stage  when  April 
comes  in  but  that  time  is  so  generally  re¬ 
garded  as  the  opening  of  the  new  season  that 
it  is  practically  an  impossibility  to  effect  a 
change  that  would  be  generally  accepted. 


Fortunately  the  iron  and  steel  industry  is 
leading  the  way  in  good  style  in  the  read¬ 
justing  process,  restoration  of  management 
to  owners,  is  now  practically  completed  and 
no  sudden  drop  in  prices  is  expected  as  pro¬ 
ducers  have  millions  of  tons  of  contract 
business  on  their  books.  This  will  give 
stability  to  the  situation  until  new  business 
appears  in  larger  volume.  Important  buyers 
say  they  will  insist  on  lower  prices  but  they 
are  not  yet  in  the  market.  Railroads  are 
among  those  waiting  until  prices  are  lower, 
or  stating  that  they  will  do  so,  and  the  ship¬ 
yards  have  a  lot  of  material  on  hand,  having 
been  placed  so  high  on  the  priority  list.  The 
export  demand  has  not  yet  developed  any 
large  tonnage  and  the  same  circumstances 
may  be  mentioned  in  regard  to  the  export 
trade  in  coal.  That  has  many  interesting 
possibilities  and  is  bound  to  grow  but  aside 
from  the  Canadian  business  it  will  not  be  a 
large  proportionate  part  of  the  coal  trade 
for  a  long  time  to  come. 

We  must  remember  how  great  is  the 
American  coal  trade  at  the  present  time  and 
realize  what  only  one  or  two  per  cent,  there¬ 
of  means  in  actual  figures.  At  the  same 
time,  when  we  consider  only  the  seaboard 
bituminous  trade  the  proportion  of  possible 
exports  looms  much  greater  and  considered 
in  connection  therewith,  as  the  outlet  for 
what  otherwise  would  be  a  troublesome  sur¬ 
plus,  the  export  trade  has  great  possibilities. 
In  regard  to  this,  as  in  regard  to  steel  prices, 
wages,  labor  conditions,  etc.,  Judge  Gary 
has  spoken  along  very  encouraging  lines  and 
while  perhaps  the  most  uncertain  period  that 
the  country  has  seen  in  the  memory  of  this 
generation  is  before  us  no  one  should  forget 
that  we  are  emerging  from  a  victorious 
coinpaign,  not  a  panic.  Our  situation  is  “all 
to  the  good,”  as  the  saying  is,  up  to  date, 
and,  as  a  prominent  operator  advises,  we 
have  but  to  keep  steady  in  the  boat  as  there 
are  no  alarming  features  in  the  immediate 
situation.  He  looks  for  a  good  demand  for 
eastern  coals  all  winter  and  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  there  will  soon  be  a  material  increase 
in  the  demand,  with  the  possibility  of  a 
lessened  output. 

Once  more  there  is  seen  a  decrease  in  the 
estimated  average  total  production  of  bitu¬ 
minous  per  working  day  and  it  still  con¬ 
tinues  below  the  1916  and  the  1917  basis. 
Reports  come  to  hand  relative  to  fresh  out¬ 
breaks  of  influenza  at  many  widely  scat¬ 
tered  points  and  Central  Pennsylvania  is  one 
of  the  districts  hardest  hit  in  this  respect. 
It  has  been  seen  this  fall  how  potential  such 
a  scourge  is  in  reducing  coal  tonnage  and 
the  effect  thereof  will  soon  be  apparent  in 


the  bituminous  market.  Some  of  the  hesi¬ 
tancy  in  regard  to  purchasing  has  been  due 
to. the  fires  in  coal  piles.  In  view  of  the  un¬ 
usual  circumstances  of  the  past  year  it  has 
been  necessary  to  mix  various  sorts  of  coal 
in  stock  and  this  has  resulted  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  spontaneous  combustion.  Naturally 
while  this  trouble  is  continuing  there  is  not 
the  least  desire  to  add  to  the  supply  on  hand, 
and  while  reluctance  prevails  as  to  the 
future  stocking  up  of  coal  at  manufacturing 
plants  the  general  tone  of  our  trade  reports 
will  tell  of  an  easy  situation  in  bituminous, 
but  outside  of  the  western  market  there  is 
little  seen  or  heard  in  the  way  of  price  weak¬ 
ness. 

Ihe  anthracite  situation  is  also  easier  due 
more  to  the  mild  weather  than  to  increase 
of  tonnage.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  tonnage 
for  the  past  two  months,  and  for  December 
to  date  in  all  probability,  is  materially  below 
last  year’s  returns.  Efforts  have  been  con¬ 
centrated  on  securing  the  best  possible  dis¬ 
tribution  of  hard  coal  now  that  soft  coal 
conditions  are-  so  much  relieved,  several  of 
the  Fuel  Administration  officials  having 
transferred  their  headquarters  for  the  time 
being  from  Washington  to  Philadelphia  and 
other  points  directly  concerned  in  the  an¬ 
thracite  trade,  with  a  view  to  securing  the 
best  possible  results  from  the  tonnage  avail¬ 
able.  Many  places,  it  is  gratifying  to  know, 
are  well  taken  care  of.  There  has  been  con¬ 
siderable  comment  relative  to  New  Eng¬ 
land’s  success  in  getting  a  good  supply  of 
hard  coal  before  the  increase  of  $1.05  went 
into  effect.  It  is  generally  conceded  that 
Storrow  played  his  cards  well  in  taking  care 
of  New  England  and,  of  course,  that  is  what 
he  was  placed  in  office  for. 

Philadelphia  continues  to  be  rather  un¬ 
fortunate  in  regard  to  the  actual  distribu¬ 
tion  of  tonnage  to  the  householder,  although 
considered  from  a  statistical  standpoint  the 
shortage  of  shipments  of  hard  coal  to  that 
city  is  not  large.  In  view  of  the  scarcity  of 
domestic  sizes  Philadelphia  reports  a  very 
considerable  demand  for  buckwheat  coal  for 
domestic  use.  Pea  has  been  made  almost 
exclusively  a  domestic  size  in  that  city  and 
with  that  large  market  pointing  the  way  for 
better  utilization  of  the  anthracite  product 
who  knows  but  what  the  general  use  of  hard 
coal  may  be  considerably  prolonged  as  a 
result  of  these  policies?  Evidently  it  will 
not  be  feasible  to  increase  greatly  the 
tonnage  of  stove  and  nut  but  if  more  people 
use  pea  and  buckwheat  for  domestic  pur¬ 
poses,  and  steam  users  rely  on  soft  coal,  that 
means  the  addition  of  several  million  tons 
to  the  supply  of  domestic  fuel,  assuring  the 
utilization  of  anthracite  in  the  homes  of  peo¬ 
ple  generally  throughout  the  eastern  States 
and  putting  off  the  time  when  bituminous 
•coal  or  its  derivatives  must  be  used  because 
of  the  waning  supply  of  hard  coal. 

As  the  retail  trade  reviews  the  situation 
during  this  breathing  spell  they  agree  that, 
as  a  general  thing,  they  have  made  money 
in  the  recent  past,  largely  due  to  the  war¬ 
time  regulations  that  demanded  that  they 
know  exactly  what  their  operating  costs 
were.  In  some  communities  it  would  have 
been  better  for  the  public  had  there  not  been 
so  much  investigation  of  the  coal  situation, 
if  the  coal  men  had  been  permitted  to  “go  it 
blind,”  as  they  formerly  did.  But,  from  result 
of  exact  determination  of  costs  and  expenses 
we  may  reasonably  conclude  that  price  com¬ 
petition  can  never  again  be  carried  on  along 
the  old  time  lines. 
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Trade  Conditions  at  New  York. 

Anthracite  Shows  Further  Easing  in  Spite  of  Continued  Movement  of  Tonnage  to  Lakes 
Best  Grades  of  Bituminous  Short  at  Tidewater,  with  Lower  Grades  in  Fair  Supply, 


Relaxation  is  the  order  of  the  day  in  anthracite. 
Steadier  work  at  the  colleries  and  increased  ship¬ 
ments  to  line  points  and  tidewater,  following  the 
cessation  of  shipments  to  the  lakes  by  most  of  the 
producing  interests,  are  enabling  eastern  dealers  to 
make  a  heavier  distribution  to  their  customers  this 
month  than  last,  and  also  increase  the  size  of  their 
stocks,  while  mild  weather  has  toned  down  the  de¬ 
mand.  Of  course  the  situation  varies  in  different 
communities,  but  generally  speaking  domestic  con¬ 
sumers  have  secured  at  least  two-thirds  deliveries  on 
their  orders,  especially  if  they  are  willing  to  waive 
their  choice  as  to  sizes. 

Some  buyers  who  are  willing  to  take  whatever 
they  can  get  have  had  their  orders  filled  on  a  100 
per  cent,  basis,  but  in  many  places  the  dealers  have 
not  been  authorized  by  their  local  administrators  to 
put  in  the  last  third  even  when  they  have  enough 
coal  of  certain  sizes  in  stock.  There  are  also  a  lot  of 
buyers  who  will  not  allow  their  bins  to  be  filled 
with  anything  but  the  particular  size  to  which  they 
are  accustomed.  This  frequently  results  in  stock  pil¬ 
ing  up  in  retail  yards  whose  owners  have  a  consider¬ 
able  tonnage  of  unfilled  orders  for  other  sizes  on 
their  books.  Some  customers  are  refusing  the  last 
third  in  the  hope  of  getting  through  the  winter  with 
what  they  now  have  on  hand. 

Locally  the  situation  is  so  easy  that  Manhattan 
Borough  consumers  can  obtain  immediate  delivery 
on  any  desired  size,  provided  the  coal  is  needed  for 
current  use.  In  some  other  parts  of  the  city  there  is 
not  enough  tonnage  in  certain  sizes  to  go  around, 
but  a  substitute  size  is  always  available.  Such  a 
thing  as  people  with  money  to  buy  coal  being  un¬ 
able  to  obtain  a  size  they  can  burn  with  their  par¬ 
ticular  kind  of  equipment  is  entirely  unknown  in 
this  city  or,  so  far  as  can  be  learned,  anywhere  in 
this  part  of  the  country. 

Some  of  the  city  dealers  are  so  heavily  stocked 
with  certain  sizes  that  they  have  salesmen  out  act¬ 
ively  soliciting  orders.  Nearly  all  are  long  on  pea, 
many  have  a  surplus  of  broken,  and  some  have  plenty 
of  egg  or  chestnut,  depending  on  what  part  of  the 
city  they  are  located  in  and  the  class  of  trade  chiefly 
served.  Instances  have  been  reported  to  the  Fuel 
Administration  in  the  last  week  or  two  of  dealers 
offering  coal  at  cut  prices  to  other  dealers’  custo¬ 
mers.  Before  these  offers  can  be  accepted,  however, 
it  is  necessary  for  the  consumer  to  get  the  County 
Administrator’s  permission  to  have  his  account  trans¬ 
ferred,  and  the  request  is  usually-  denied.  In  doing 
so  the  officials  are  acting  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
trade  by  preventing  a  recurrence  of  the  cut-throat 
competition  and  senseless  slashing  of  prices  which 
has  prevailed  at  times  in  the  past. 

Anthracite  movement  over  the  local  piers  shows 
some  increase  in  volume,  but  as  one  or  two  of  the 
companies  have  had  to  continue  lake  shipments  right 
up  to  the  present  week,  and  others  are  behind  on 
their  line  business,  less  tonnage  has  been  diverted 
to  tidewater  so  far  than  the  local  trade  had  been  led 
to  expect.  Positive  assurances  have  been  given,  how¬ 
ever,  that  more  will  be  turned  this  way  very  shortly. 

Of  the  steam  sizes,  No.  1  buckwheat  is  in  some¬ 
what  short  supply,  rice  is  fairly  easy  on  both  the 
buying  and  selling  ends,  while  the  movement  on 
barley  remains  sluggish. 

The  Bituminous  Trade. 

At  tidewater  the  demand  for  high  grade  bitum¬ 
inous  is  ahead  of  the  supply,  and  even  the  lower 
grades  are  b#eing  well  absorbed  at  the  government 
price.  As  consumers  are  well  stocked,  and  as  there 
is  a  small  but  sufficient  quantity  of  free  coal  in  some 
of  the  pools,  the  situation  is  easy  in  one  sense. 
But  when  a  buyer  is  looking  for  a  particular  kind  of 
coal  it  is  a  different  matter.  The  bulk  of  the  best 
grades  are  tied  up  on  contracts  or  on  orders  re¬ 
quiring  steady  shipments  to  government  depart¬ 
ments  or  agencies  or  to  the  railroads. 

The  Fuel  Administration’s  announcement  that  it 
has  cancelled  all  of  its  requisitions  for  the  shipment 


of  bituminous  coal  to  industrial  plants  formerly  en¬ 
joying  government  protection  does  not  affect  orders 
covering  shipments  to  the  Navy,  the  Transport  Serv¬ 
ice,  the  Shipping  Board,  the  railroads  or  even  public 
utilities  that  have  been  getting  coal  under  special  ar¬ 
rangements.  The  tonnage  released  by  this  cancel¬ 
lation  notice  is  relatively  small  and  has  not  caused 
any  noticeable  increase  in  amount  of  free  coal  of¬ 
fering  in  the  commercial  market. 

Bunker  contractors  are  having  tonnage  offered  to 
them  much  more  freely,  but  that  is  the  result  of 
putting  Pools  4  and  10  in  the  bunker  class  a  couple 
of  weeks  ago.  Practically  everything  being  drawn 
from  the  bunker  pools  is  supplied  to  steamers  or  ap¬ 
plied  on  contracts.  Shippers  with  free  coal  in  those 
pools  are  having  no  difficulty  as  a  rule,  in  disposing 
of  it  at  a  premium  for  foreign  bunkering,  so  that 
other  classes  of  buyers  are  forced  to  turn  largely  to 
the  non-bunker  pools.  This  is  creating  an  outlet  for 
high-volatile  coals  and  sustaining  prices,  since  the 
tonnage  of  any  grade  at  tidewater  is  not  particularly 
large. 

The  bituminous  market  will  not  get  its  real  test 
until  after  the  turn  of  the  year,  as  the  prev¬ 
alence  of  influenza  in  some  districts  and  the  holiday 
shutdowns  will  insure  against  over-production  dur¬ 
ing  the  balance  of  the  month.  Then  much  will  de¬ 
pend  on  weather  and  car  supply.  Another  matter  that 
will  have  an  important  bearing  on  market  condi¬ 
tions  is  the  extent  to  which  consumers  draw  on  stock 
piles  next  month  .  If  enough  of  them  decide  to 
materially  reduce  stocks  soon  after  January  1,  the 
market  will  be  subjected  to  a  severe  strain  unless 
output  is  restricted  by  bad  weather  and  transporta¬ 
tion  troubles. 

__  Latest  advices  from  Washington  indicate  that  Dr. 
Garfield  has  changed  his  mind  about  cancelling  price 
and  zone  restrictions  on  bituminous  at  this  time. 
The  weight  of  opinion  in  the  local  trade  seems  to  be 
in  favor  of  keeping  the  price  regulations  in  effect  for 
a  while  longer.  Some  might  gain  a  temporary  ad¬ 
vantage  by  having  them  removed  December  15,  but 
the  general  verdict  is  that  the  outcome  would  be 
unfavorable  to  the  trade  as  a  whole.  “Chaos”  is  the 
word  most  frequently  used  in  describing  what  would 
probably  result  if  the  rules  were  changed  next  week, 
as  originally  proposed. 

While  the  fixed  price,  being  a  maximum  and  not  a 
minimum,  is  not  a  guarantee  against  a  slump,  it  un¬ 
doubtedly  has  a  stabilizing  effect  by  giving  producers 
something  to  sljoot  at.  Moreover,  consumer^  are  apt 
to  pay  a  price  on  which  the  government  has  set  the 
seal  of  its  approval  with  less  hesitancy  than  when 
the  coal  men  have  nothing  official  to  back  up  their 
claim  as  to  its  fairness. 

Coal  Tonnage  of  New  York  Harbor. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  number  of  cars 
of  anthracite  and  bituminous  handled  over  all  the 
railroad  coal  piers  in  New  York  Harbor  for  several 
weeks  past,  as  reported  by  the  Director  of  Tide¬ 
water  Coal  Traffic: 


Week  of  Anthracite.  Bituminous. 

October  10-16  .  6,0 72  6,499 

October  17-23  .  5,509  6404 

October  24-30  .  6,3 77  6^316 

October  31-November  6  .  5,378  6427 

November  7-13  .  4,193  5  615 

November  14-20  .  5,413  6337 

November  21-27 .  5,757  5,882 

November  28-December  4 _  5,305  5,702 

December  5-11  .  5,750  5’  172 


At  a  mass  meeting  of  mine  workers  of  District 
No.  5  held  at  Charleroi,  Pa.,  on  Sunday,  December 
8,  a  demand  for  a  wage  increase  was  formulated  to  be 
acted  on  at  a  special  convention  of  the  district  body 
which  will  be  held  shortly.  John  H.  Walker,  the 
national  president,  addressed  the  meeting  and  ' told 
the  men,  why,  in  his  opinion,  they  were  entitled  to 
an  advance  in  wages. 


The  Chicago  Market. 

Sharp  Drop  in  Illinois  Production  Averts 
Threatened  Slump  in  Prices. 

Illinois  coal  production  for  November  was  1,300,- 
000  tons  less  than  in  October.  This  tells  the  rea¬ 
son  why  the  threat  of  a  serious  break  in  prices  in 
1  the  local  bituminous  market  has  not  been  fulfilled. 
While  the  retail  dealers  are  not  buying,  and  are 
feeling  practically  no  demand  for  bituminous,  the 
operators  report  that  demand  for  industrial  uses  is 
showing  a  slight  increase,  which  is  attributed  to  a 
resumption  of  buying  by  concerns  which  held  back 
after  peace  was  declared  owing  to  the  uncertain  out¬ 
look,  or  in  the  hope  of  getting  lower  prices. 

Prices  are  being  maintained  with  remarkable  suc¬ 
cess.  Even  the  operators  express  surprise  that  the 
serious  slump  which  threatened  was  avoided.  Said 
one  of  them :  “I  have  been  surprised  by  our  suc¬ 
cess  in  preventing  a  break.  Under  like  conditions 
before  the  war,  a  decided  break  would  have  been 
unavoidable.  But  the  Illinois  operators  are  showing 
the  effect  of  lessons  they  have  learned  in  the  last 
eighteen  months,  when  for  the  first  time  in  twenty 
years  they  have  enjoyed  an  uninterrupted  period  of 
good  demand  and  good  prices. 

“They  have  placed  their  business  on  a  more  stable 
foundation,  so  that  they  are  not  driven  to  sacrifice 
their  product  to  get  money,  and  they  have  studied 
costs  so  that  they  know  they  cannot  afford  to  sell 
coal  for  much  less  than  the  Government  prices  with¬ 
out  a  loss.  They  have  therefore  refused  to  offer 
coal  at  less  than  the  Government  prices,  and  when 
orders  did  not  come  at  this  figure  they  have  closed 
their  mines.” 

Effects  of  Zone  Rumors. 

The  paralysis  of  domestic  demand  which  resulted 
from  the  report  that  the  zone  system  was  to  be 
abandoned  December  15,  has  not  entirely  cleared 
up,  though  the  anxiety  of  dealers  has  been  relieved 
considerably  by  the  confident  attitude  of  local  Fuel 
Administration  officers.  A  telegram  received  from 
Washington,  Monday,  gave  assurance  that  Dr.  Gar¬ 
field  would  remain  at  the  helm  of  the  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istration  until  spring,  at  any  rate,  and  that  the  Dis¬ 
trict  Representatives  would  be  expected  to  remain 
at  their  posts  until  March  31  at  the  earliest.  It 
added  that  no  decision  had  been  reached  as  to  zones 
and  price  control. 

It  is  said  that  within  twelve  hours  after  the  re¬ 
port  was  spread  that  the  zones  would  be  abolished 
December  15,  orders  for  1,000  cars  of  Southern  Illi¬ 
nois  prepared  coal  had  been  placed  from  the  South¬ 
west  and  an  equal  amount  of  smokeless  had  been 
order  for  Chicago  by  dealers  in  a  position  to  handle 
it.  With  all  yards  filled  to  capacity  by  Illinois  coal, 
however,  few  dealers  would  be  able  to  handle  smoke¬ 
less  except  from  the  track,  and  even  should  the 
zones  be  removed  the  amount  of  eastern  coal  pos¬ 
sible  for  this  market  to  absorb  would  make  little 
difference  to  the  eastern  operators. 

It  is  figured  by  local  Fuel  Administration  officials 
that  the  report  of  the  zones  being  abandoned  was 
sent  out  from  Washington  as  a  “feeler,”  to  see  how. 
the  country  would  take  it.  The  reaction  obtained 
from  Chicago,  it  is  felt,  will  convince  the  Admin¬ 
istrator  that  any  change  in  the  existing  regulations 
would  be  disastrous  to  dealers  who  have  co-operated 
in  a  patriotic  spirit  with  the  Administration  and  as 
a  result  of  that  co-operation  would  lose  heavily  from 
a  sudden  change  in  the  zones.  The  Illinois  miners 
and  operators  also  have  to  be  considered,  as  they 
would  be  threatened  with  financial  loss  and  unem¬ 
ployment. 

bor  this  reason  confidence  has  been  expressed  by 
both  the  District  Representative’s  office  and  that  of 
the  State  Fuel  Administrator  that  no  early  change 
would  be  made,  and  this  confidence  has  relieved  the 
anxiety  of  the  dealers.  Unseasonable  weather  con¬ 
tinues,  and  the  domestic  market  is  quieter  than  in 
years.  It  is  becoming  apparent  that  a  noticeably 
smaller  consumption  for  domestic  heating  will  be 
recorded  this  year  than  last. 


Even  the  man  who  firmly  believes  in  prayer  al¬ 
ways  prays  for  twice  as  much  as  he  expects  to  get. 
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Conditions  at  Baltimore. 

Bituminous  Market  Quiet,  with  Pressure  to 
Sell  Becoming  More  Noticeable. 

A  very  quiet  market  faces  the  coal  trade  here. 
Increasing  activity  on  the  part  of  those  who  have 
coal  for  sale  is  noted,  while  consumers  are  slow  in 
coming  forward.  Under  the  government  report  plan 
it  is  known  that  this  section  is  now  fairly  well 
stocked  with  soft  coal,  at  least  as  measured  by  the 
size  of  reserves  which  business  men  have  been  taught 
to  get  along  with  recently.  Some  regions  reported 
that  they  had  considerable  coal  on  sidings  for 
which  they  had  been  unable  to  find  an  immediate 
market — indeed  a  striking  contrast  to  the  war-day 
schedules. 

Unless  there  is  a  more  rapid  absorption,  it  is 
understood  that  some  local  embargoes  will  be  re¬ 
sorted  to  to  clean  up  the  situation  in  part.  It  is  but 
natural  that  in  the  softer  market  of  the  present 
there  should  be  talk  of  cutting  prices.  Sales  below 
the  maximum  government  price  are  undoubtedly 
being  made.  For  the  most  part,  however,  the  cuts 
have  not  been  more  than  30  cents  off,  and  only  on 
sales  of  less  desirable  coals.  It  was  of  interest  to 
the  trade  to  learn  that  assurances  had  come  from 
Washington  that  any  plan  for  immediate  lifting  of 
the  maximum  price  rate  and  of  zoning  as  a  whole 
had  been  abandoned.  It  is  felt  in  Washington,  and 
the  feeling  is  largel}’  reflected  in  the  coal  trade,  that 
too  sudden  changes  should  not  be  made  and  that 
every  effort  of  stabilization  for  the  post-war  con¬ 
ditions  should  be  taken. 

To  this  end  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  a  sud¬ 
den  taking  off  of  all  zone  rules  and  price  changes 
brought  about  under  competition,  or  a  removal  of 
the  price  maximum,  might  cause  a  flood  of  better 
grade  coals  into  some  sections  where  fuel  distrib¬ 
utors  are  now  heavily  stocked  with  lower  grade 
coals  which  they  bought  at  top-notch  government 
figures.  This  would  apply  particularly  to  some 
western  sections. 

Better  Grades  More  in  Evidence. 

In  this  particular  territory  there  is  now  a  flow  of 
coal  for  general  purposes  that  has  more  than  met 
all  demands  of  the  moment.  In  addition  there  has 
been  released  a  considerable  amount  of  coal  from 
pools  here  which  for  some  time  have  been  known  as 
government  controlled.  This  coal,  while  not  of  the 
most  exclusive  specialized  kind,  is  of  better  run  than 
the  general  trade  has  known  here  for  some  time. 
Georges  Creek  Tyson  is  showing  up  in  general  trad¬ 
ing  here.  Last  week  saw  more  of  a  movement  of 
West  Virginia  gas  coals  also.  Baltimore  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  feel  almost  like  of  yore. 

Following  the  relief  given  on  tight  anthracite 
conditions  by  the  very  mild  early  winter  and  the 
fact  that  curtailment  of  war  demand  allowed  one 
of  the  larger  companies  to  make  additional  ship¬ 
ments  here  of  egg  coal,  comes  another  measure  of 
aid.  The  local  committee  of  the  State  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration  took  up  with  another  big  company  the 
question  of  its  having  fallen  about  thirty  per  cent, 
below  its  deliveries  here  in  1916.  It  was  figured  out 
that  the  additional  35,000  tons  involved  would  ease 
the  situation  here  materially.  A  promise  has  been 
made  to  ship  at  least  a  considerable  portion  of  this 
deficiency  during  the  next  thirty  days.  If  the  coal 
comes  as  expected,  it  is  planned  to  allow  dealers 
here  who  have  covered  the  full  two-thirds  program 
of  delivery  for  orders  on  their  books  to  deliver  one- 
half  of  the  remaining  third.  Stove  sizes  are  now 
promised  also.  An  increase  in  movement  of  nut  here 
the  past  week  brought  the  first  relief  to  those  who 
could  not  use  pea  or  egg,  the  principal  shipments  to 
this  city  for  several  weeks  past. 


Lake  trade  is  at  an  end.  The  final  figures  as  given 
out  by  the  Hocking  Valley  docks  at  Toledo  show  that 
during  the  season  5,161,626  tons  were  loaded  as  com¬ 
pared  with  4,937,00  tons  for  the  year  1917.  During 
the  last  week  the  docks  handled  29,144  tons.  In  all 
the  coal  was  conveyed  to  the  docks  in  101,832  cars. 
The  T.  &  O.  C.  docks  closed  their  season  the  week 
previous. 


Twin  Cities  Market. 

The  close  of  navigation  finds  the  allotment  of  hard 
coal  for  the  season  fairly  delivered.  The  allotment 
was  a  reduction  of  92,000  tons  for  Minnesota,  as 
compared  with  the  receipts  of  1916,  In  view  of  this 
mild  weather  which  has  prevailed  during  the  fall 
and  winter  so  far,  the  prospects  are  very  good  that 
the  allotment  will  suffice.  A  year  ago  last  Sunday, 
the  thermometer  was  14  below  zero,  while  the  same 
date  this  year,  is  was  about  40  degrees  higher.  Be¬ 
tween  the  milder  weather  which  has  saved  material¬ 
ly  on  fuel,  and  better  firing  because  consumers  have 
taken  more  pains  to  fire  economically,  there  is 
certain  to  be  a  good  saving  in  consumption.  The 
prospects  are  very  good  that  consumers  generally 
will  be  able  to  have  their  requirements  at  least  up 
to  90  per  cent,  of  some  size  and  grade  of  hard  coal. 
It  may  not  be  possible  to  get  the  size  they  want,  al¬ 
ways,  but  some  size  will  be  available. 

The  complaints  which  have  been  made  from 
interior  points  of  inability  to  get  coal  shipped  in, 
ought  to  be  remedied  in  the  course  of  a  short  time. 
The  railroad  situation  is  not  the  best,  but  despite 
labor  shortages  at  the  docks  and  with  the  railroads, 
conditions  are  improving  and  the  points  that  have 
been  neglected  should  be  attended  to  without  delay. 
Unless  severe  and  stormy  weather  intervenes  to  make 
rail  deliveries  delayed,  all  points  which  are  in  urgent 
need  should  easily  be  attended  to  within  a  fortnight 
or  so.  The  movement  of  coal  to  the  interior,  while 
not  up  to  normal,  has  been  fairly  steady.  And  early 
shipments  have  been  such  that  the  great  bulk  of  the 
territory  is  not  in  any  immediate  need  of  supplies, 
making  it  fairly  easy  to  give  attention  to  the  points 
that  are. 

The  soft  coal  situation  is  of  a  plethora  of  supply  on 
the  docks — with  prospects  for  a  surplus.  The  supply 
is  in  excess  of  any  winter’s  consumption  of  the  past, 
and  in  addition  many  large  users  have  large  quan¬ 
tities  in  store,  to  guard  against  a  possible  shortage. 
So  far  there  has  been  little  industrial  revival,  since 
the  end  of  the  war.  The  difficulty  is  that  winter  was 
too  close  at  hand  when  the  armistice  was  signed  to 
allow  an  immediate  development  of  industrial  de¬ 
mand,  and  the  shortage  of  labor  continues  to  be  an¬ 
other  handicap.  Manufacturing  will  continue  to  in¬ 
crease  as  the  winter  advances,  and  may  require  more 
steam  coal  than  has  been  expected. 

The  retail  situation  is  at  least  as  good  as  could  be 
expected.  A  better  tonnage  has  been  delivered  than 
usual  to  this  date.  There  remains  a  fair  tonnage  un¬ 
delivered,  due  to  labor  scarcity,  as  well  as  to  those 
who  never  buy  until  their  needs  are  imminent.  With 
the  first  severe  weather,  there  will  be  a  rush  of  or¬ 
ders,  but  the  chances  are  against  their  representing 
the  usual  amount  which  comes  in  at  the  last  minute. 


Situation  in  Columbus. 


Entire  Business  Somewhat  Inactive — Falling 
Off  in  Production. 

The  coal  trade  in  Ohio  has  continued  quiet  during 
the  past  week.  Owing  to  continued  warm  weather 
domestic  business  has  been  quiet  and  that  fact  taken 
with  the  lull  in  the  steam  trade  has  made  the  entire 
industry  rather  inactive.  Considerable  uncertainty 
as  to  the  future  prevails  and  operators  as  well  as 
jobbers  are  at  a  loss  to  proceed.  The  tone  of  the 
market  is  not  as  good  as  formerly. 

Steam  trade  is  practically  nil,  as  neither  the 
larger  or  the  smaller  users  are  in  the  market  at  the 
present  time.  Reserve  stocks  are  still  large  and  the 
disposition  of  users  is  to  consume  the  surplus  before 
buying  any  more  tonnage.  Railroads,  which  have 
been  one  of  the  big  sources  of  demand,  are  also  go¬ 
ing  slow.  Their  freight  movement  has  fallen  off 
and  'reserve  stocks  are  being  used.  Michigan  users 
are  stocked  with  Illinois  and  Indiana  coals  and  lit¬ 
tle  hope  for  a  market  in  that  State  is  held  out  until 
after  the  first  of  the  year.  Then  again  this  is  the 
time  for  inventories  and  buying  is  also  slack  for  that 
reason.  Peace  time  industries  are  rather  slow  in  re¬ 
suming  operations  and  that  has  an  effect  on  the 
coal  demand. 


Quietness  in  Domestic  Trade. 

Domestic  trade  is  rather  quiet  as  the  weather  has 
not  helped  demand.  With  domestic  users  fairly  well 
stocked  it  will  require  a  cold  spell  to  stimulate  de¬ 
mand.  It  is  believed  that  city  communities  have  ap¬ 
proximately  75  per  cent,  of  their  winter’s  supply  on 
hand  while  rural  dealers  have  about  40  to  50  per 
cent.  So  the  situation  is  well  in  hand  and  there  is 
no  danger  of  a  fuel  shortage.  Pocahontas  is  now 
coming  into  the  market  for  the  first  time  and  there 
is  an  active  demand  for  that  variety.  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  splints  are  in  good  demand  and  a  considerable 
tonnage  is  arriving.  Ohio-mined  grades  are  selling 
in  small  lots  only  and  dealers  are  loath  to  increase 
reserve  stocks.  In  many  instances  all  available 
storage  space  has  been  filled  and  it  is  impossible  to 
buy  before  the  present  stocks  are  moved.  Retail 
prices  are  Still  firm  as  there  is  no  cutting  of  conse¬ 
quence.  Retailers  believe  that  it  is  unwise  at  this 
time  to  shade  quotations.  The  differential  between 
thick  and  thin  vein  Hocking  has  now  entirely  dis¬ 
appeared. 

Production  has  been  cut  to  a  low  point  because  of 
lack  of  demand  as  well  as  the  prevalence  of  the  in¬ 
fluenza.  Many  mines  have  been  closed  for  want  of 
orders  and  will  not  reopen  until  their  way  is  clear. 
As  a  result  the  output  in  the  Hocking  Valley  field  is 
estimated  at  40  per  cent,  and  the  same  figures  are  re¬ 
ported  from  Pomeroy  Bend.  Eastern  Ohio  is  pro¬ 
ducing  about  50  per  cent,  because  of  a  greater  per¬ 
centage  of  running  steam  business.  But  generally 
speaking  the  output  is  at  a  low  ebb  and  will  not  be 
increased  until  business  and  Weather  conditions 
change. 


Conditions  at  Pittsburgh. 


Production  in  District  Growing — Sufficient 
Car  Supply  Available. 

The  market  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  this  week 
does  not  show  much  change  from  that  of  a  week 
ago.  Some  of  the  larger  operating  interests  have 
more  coal  than  they  know  what  to  do  with,  and  are 
not  optomistic,  claiming  the  market  is  shot  to  pieces, 
while  others  say  that  their  market  is  good  and  that 
they  have  no  trouble  in  disposing  of  their  tonnage, 
and  in  fact  are  looking  for  additional  tonnage.  Slack 
continues  to  be  plentiful  and  shipments  to  Canada 
still  are  refused.  The  only  shortage  seems  to  be  in 
gas  coal,  in  which  the  demand  is  greater  than  the 
supply. 

Production  throughout  the  district  is  growing  al¬ 
most  daily,  as  the  men  are  getting  back  to  work  in 
greater  numbers.  That  the  influenza  has  not  entirely 
lost  its  hold  on  the  men  in  the  mines  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  one  company  with  operations  along  the 
Bessemer  has  400  of  its  employes  down  with  the 
disease  and  another  is  only  getting  out  one-third 
the  tonnage  it  should,  due  to  the  influenza.  In  both 
these  cases,  however,  the  condition  has  improved 
during  the  past  week,  and  the  same  is  true  almost 
everywhere  over  the  district. 

Car  supply,  because  of  the  tonnage  being  below 
normal,  continues  to  be  100  per  cent,  in  the  district 
proper,  while  in  the  outlying  portions  and  in  adjoin¬ 
ing  sections  the  supply  is  not  up  to  the  demand. 

No  Scramble  for  Coal. 

The  expected  scramble  for  coal  by  industrial  plants 
has  not  been  as  heavy  as  was  looked  for  by  some 
sections  of  the  trade.  Weather  conditions  may  have 
had  a  little  to  do  with  this,  but  the  let-up  in  munition 
production  seems  to  have  been  the  dominant  factor 
in  preventing  an  active  market.  Of  course  the  price 
fixing  has  held  things  steadier  than  otherwise  would 
have  been  the  case. 

River  shipments,  which  usually  at  this  time  of 
year  are  showing  a  decided  decrease,  are  keeping  up 
to  a  goodly  tonnage.  The  rivers,  owing  to  the 
steady  rains,  are  rising  and  this  factor  is  likely  to 
play  a  considerable  part  in  the  trade  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  future. 

At  this  time  last  year  the  temperature  was  hover¬ 
ing  at  and  below  the  zero  mark,  and  the  consequent 
high  temperatures  of  this  year  are  keeping  the  de¬ 
mand  within  bounds. 
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West  Virginia  Conditions. 


Revival  in  Demand,  with  Tonnage  Slowly  on 
the  Up-Grade. 

Charleston,  W.  Va.,  Dec.  12— That  the  market 
for  coal  is  becoming  more  firm  is  illustrated  in  West 
Virginia  at  least  by  the  fact  that  some  of  the  coal 
producers  in  the  State  have  found  it  necessary  to 
decline  a  number  of  orders  for  coal  offered  them 
during  the  last  week.  This  applies,  generally 
speaking,  to  the  larger  companies,  the  smaller  pro¬ 
ducers  not  being  so  fortunate;  yet  it  does  show  the 
general  trend  of  the  market.  It  is  regarded  as  an 
indication  that  West  Virginia  coal  will  regain  those 
markets  in  which  such  coal  enjoyed  a  prestige  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  war — in  fact  is  regaining  them 
now. 

Zone  restrictions  still  tend  to  bar  some  coal  from 
its  natural  markets,  and  yet  there  is  a  wide  diversity 
of  opinion  among  West  Virginia  operators  as  to 
the  removal  of  all  zone  and  price  restrictions  at  this 
time.  Shipment  of  coal  as  fast  as  it  is  produced  is 
true  as  to  all  parts  of  the  State  now,  except  possibly 
as  to  some  on  the  Kanawha  &  Michigan  mines 
whose  markets  are  still  somewhat  limited.  There 
seems  to  be  a  very  heavy  demand  for  coal  at  tide¬ 
water  points,  but  a  shortage  of  vessel  space  tends  to 
check  shipments  of  that  character. 

Taking  the  State  as  a  whole,  production  is  grad¬ 
ually  increasing.  Labor  is  regarded  as  being  more 
plentiful,  but  it  is  rather  uncertain  at  times  owing 
to  the  influence  exercised  by  certain  obstructionists 
among  the  leaders.  There  is  an  undiminished  de¬ 
mand  for  New  River  coal  and  the  output  is  being 
consumed  as  rapidly  as  produced. 

Influenza  Still  a  Factor. 

With  more  miners  available,  although  there  is 
still  a  good  deal  of  influenza  in  various  parts  of  the 
N.  &  W.  field,  production  is  gradually  increasing  in 
the  Tug  River  and  Pocahontas  fields,  the  weekly  in¬ 
crease  of  13,000  tons  offsetting  a  decrease  of  the  same 
size  in  the  New  River  field.  Production  is  now  up 
to  428,000,  as  against  415,000  tons  which  has  been  the 
figure  for  several  weeks.  Tug  River  and  Pocahontas 
fields  could  readily  sell  a  portion  of  their  production 
in  Cincinnati,  Columbus  and  other  markets  were  it 
not  for  the  fact  that  Eastern  markets  are  absorbing 
the  bulk  of  the  output. 

There  was  an  apparent  decrease  in  the  production 
of  Kanawha  district  during  the  last  week  for  which 
figures  are  at  hand,  the  official  figures  showing  a 
total  output  of  151,764  tons,  or  about  6,000  tons 
under  the  previous  week.  But  when  it  is  taken  into 
consideration  that  twenty-four  mines  failed  to  sub¬ 
mit  any  report  it  is  regarded  as  certain  that  there 
was  an  actual  increase.  There  was  no  paucity  of 
cars.  The  demand  for  Kanawha  coal  seems  to  be 
steadily  increasing,  companies  reporting  a  larger  num¬ 
ber  of  inquiries.  More  coal  would  be  moving  to  the 
Atlantic  Coast  if  more  vessels  were  available.  Mines 
on  the  Kanawha  &  Michigan  are  handicapped  in  dis¬ 
posing  of  their  coal  by  zone  limitations. 

If  there  is  any  lack  of  market  for  Guyan  Valley 
district  coal  it  is  not  reflected  in  the  volume  of 
shipments  from  that  section,  there  being  a  gain  of 
8,000  tons  in  the  Logan  Mining  district  according 
to  the  last  report,  disclosing  that  216,336  tons  was  the 
weekly  output  of  the  district  and  that  the  total 
products  was  83  per  cent,  of  the  full  time  capacity  of 
the  mines.  There  is  now  comparatively  little  loss 
from  a  car  shortage. 

The  only  factor  which  prevents  the  mines  of  the 
bairmont  district  from  reaching  their  maximum 
capacity  is  the  continued  existence  of  Spanish  In¬ 
fluenza  in  certain  communities.  The  supply  of  cars 
has  been  ample  to  meet  all  requirements.  There 
has  been  a  very  satisfactory  demand  for  Fairmont 
coal  and  operators  feel  much  encouraged  over  future 
prospects. 


Indiana  Trade  News. 


Output  Lags  Because  of  Dull  Market — 
Retailers  Very  Heavily  Stocked. 

There  continues  to  be  a  slow-down  in  production 
in  Indiana,  due  to  the  fact  that  operators  have 
stopped  intensive  work  and  that  in  some  parts  of 
the  State  the  Spanish  influenza  has  broken  out  again. 

In  the  southern  Indiana  fields,  south  of  the  B.  & 
O.  Railroad,  there  was  a  loss  of  60,000  tons  in  No¬ 
vember  as  compared  with  the  preceding  month.  A 
number  of  mines  located  on  traction  lines  entering 
Evansville  have  been  compelled  to  close  down  in¬ 
definitely  because  they  are  dependent  on  local 
markets  for  tonnage,  being  cut  out  of  the  Chicago 
market  because  of  excessive  freight  rates. 

I  he  Indianapolis  market  is  in  a  state  of  coma, 
due  to  the  mild  weather  and  big  stocks.  As  far 
as  the  retailer  is  concerned,  prices  are  at  their  old 
level,  and  in  most  cases  higher,  following  the  action 
of  the  local  coal  association  in  obtaining  consent 
of  the  Fuel  Administration  to  advance  prices  $1  a 
ton.  Independent  companies  are  not  holding  to 
former  prices  in  some  instances,  but  the  cut  has 
been  without  special  benefit,  inasmuch  as  most  do¬ 
mestic  consumers  already  are  stocked  up  for  the 
winter. 

Retailers  and  many  operators  are  demanding  that 
the  Government  keep  up  its  control  of  distribution 
and  prices  until  the  end  of  the  coal  year.  There 
is  a  tremendous  stock  of  bituminous  coal  to  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  in  that  time,  most  of  which  was  bought  at 
Government  prices.  As  a  rule,  operators  are  “sit¬ 
ting  tight”  and  hoping  for  the  best.  They  are  cut¬ 
ting  down  production  to  within  a  legitimate  cost  and 
have  stopped  intensive  mining  as  unnecessary. 

While  a  little  anthracite  is  dribbling  into  the 
market  in  the  State,  most  dealers  have  given  up 
hope  of  obtaining  anything  like  the  tonnage  they 
thought  they  would  get.  Many  consumers  who  ex¬ 
pected  hard  coal  have  switched  over  to  coke,  a  con¬ 
siderable  tonnage  of  free  coke  being  available,  owing 
to  the  closing  down  of  munition  works. 


Trade  at  Philadelphia. 

Anthracite  Is  in  Slightly  Better  Supply — 
Low  Grade  Bituminous  Easy. 

There  is  some  slight  improvement  in  the  domestic 
anthracite  supply,  as  one  or  two  of  the  larger  com¬ 
panies  have  been  making  fairly  good  shipments 
Lringu  past  week-  This  would  make  it  appear 
that  the  protests  that  the  local  dealers  have  been 
making  have  been  finally  heard.  At  any  rate  the 
National  Administration  at  Washington  has  ’sent 
two  of  its  men  here  to  supervise  the  distribution  of 
coal.  Of  course  it  must  also  be  taken  into  consid¬ 
eration  that  the  territory  served  by  the  Great  Lakes 
has  now  received  about  its  full  quota,  which  the  dis¬ 
tributors  were  endeavoring  to  rush  there  before 
navigation  was  closed  for  the  winter. 

Although  conditions  are  somewhat  better  the  in¬ 
creased  shipments  have  not  been  such  as  to  over¬ 
whelm  the  dealers;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  many  of 
them  have  not  felt  the  increase  at  all.  However, 
assurance  is  being  generally  given  by  all  shippers 
that  this  market’s  turn  has  now  come  and  there  is 
something  of  a  feeling  of  confidence  among  the  dif¬ 
ferent  operating  companies.  The  unusually  mild 
weather  lately  prevailing  has  also  tended  to  ease 
the  situation. 

There  is  an  easing  off  in  the  demand  for  parti- 
cular  sizes,  for  while  stove  and  nut  are  still  in 
chief  demand,  particularly  the  former,  most  people 
are  now  taking  what  they  can  get.  There  are  no 
appreciable  stocks  of  egg  and  pea  in  the  dealers’ 
yards  now,  although  the  latter-  size  has  not  entirely 
lost  its  dragginess.  There  is  also  an  increasing  de¬ 
mand  from  domestic  trade  for  No.  1  buckwheat 
which  many  consumers  can  use  to  advantage  in’ 
their  steam  heating  plants. 

An  annoying  condition  that  the  dealers  in  general 
have  to  meet  is  that  of  having  coal  refused  bv  some 
customers. 


With  the  ending  of  hostilities  in  Europe,  many 
people  with  a  few  tons  in  the  cellar  took  it  for 
many  people  with  a  few  tons  in  the  cellar  took  it  for 
granted  that  there  would  be  no  trouble  to  procure 
coal  this  winter,  and  when  the  dealers  would  de¬ 
liver  an  extra  ton  or  so  on  their  order,  they  felt 
sure  then  that  coal  was  easier  and  refused  to  take 
it  in.  There  are  hundreds  of  places  where  the 
dealers  can  place  every  ton,  but  such  incidents  add 
to  their  trouble  and  expense,  and  one  dealer  is 
advertising  in  the  papers  to  his  trade  asking  them 
to  take  coal  when  they  can  get  it. 

As  it  now  stands  the  city  is  fairly  well  taken  care 
of,  with  more  coal  than  ever  in  the  cellars,  but  a 
sudden  spell  of  cold  weather  would  find  the  hum¬ 
bler  class  in  some  discomfort  unless  especially  heavy 
shipments  are  soon  received.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
with  only  normally  cold  winter  weather,  many  prom¬ 
inent  coal  men  are  expecting  that  there  will  be  a 
decided  break  in  the  market  about  the  middle  of 
February,  or  certainly  not  later  than  March  1. 

With  many  of  the  large  industrial  plants  in  the 
city  formerly  engaged  on  war  contracts  now  reduc¬ 
ing  their  working  time,  there  is  something  of  a  ten¬ 
dency  on  the  part  of  factory  workers  to  ease  off  in 
cash  payments,  and  it  is  believed  that  some  retailers 
have  recently  taken  on  more  credit  business  than 
they  had  expected  to.  So  far  it  is  not  believed  this 
is  a  general  tendency. 

The  anthracite  steam  trade  is,  if  anything,  a  little 
tighter.  Buckwheat  has  been  quite  active  right 
along,  but  the  real  improvement  has  been  in  rice. 
Barley  has  shown  little  improvement,  but  the  general 
tendency  is  upward. 

High  Grade  Bituminous  in  Short  Supply. 

Bituminous  still  continutes  quite  free.  With  so 
many  big  industries  changing  from  war  work  and 
reducing  their  operating  time,  there  is  naturally  a 
big  reduction  in  the  use  of  coal  by  them. 

It  is  believed  that  the  transition  period  of  these 
concerns  to  normal  lines  of  goods  will  be  very 
brief  and  the  demand  for  soft  coal  will  be  equal  to 
the  supply.  As  it  is,  the  good  grades  of  coal  do 
not  reach  around,  and  there  is  no  trouble  in  selling 
every  car  of  this  kind. 

Shippers  are  looking  anxiously  to  the  time  when 
the  Fuel  Administration  will  release  all  price  con¬ 
trol,  as  they  expect  to  do  very  shortly.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  some  of  the  best  coals  will  bring 
even  better  prices  than  at  present,  while  the  low 
grades  may  shade  off  considerably. 


Stauffer  Wins  Croix  de  Guerre. 

Word  has  been  received  that  the  French  military 
authorities  have  awarded  the  Croix  de  Guerre  to 
Jack  Stauffer,  son  of  H.  K.  Stauffer,  Pittsburgh 
manager  of  B.  Nicoll  &  Co. 

The  young  man  went  across  before  the  United 
States  entered  the  war  and  volunteered  his  services 
to  the  French  Government.  Although  the  artillery 
unit,  composed  of  American  volunteers,  with  which 
he  was  first  identified  was  later  taken  over  by  the 
American  army,  Mr.  Stauffer  was  assigned  to  the 
French  forces  and  remained  with  them  until  the  end 
of  the  war. 

Besides  the  war  cross  mentioned  above,  he  has  re¬ 
ceived  at  least  three  citations  for  heroic  conduct 
The  last  of  these,  dated  October  19,  1918,  reads  as 
follows : 

As  driver  of  a  sanitary  car,  which  was  at  the 
disposition  of  the  Regiment  during  the  active  period 
from  the  8th  of  August  to  the  15th  of  October  he 
has  shown  the  evidence  of  courage,  of  coolness,  of 
devotedness  above  all  praise;  assuring  the  very 
rapid  evacutation  of  the  wounded  under  the  worst 
conditions  and  under  the  incessant  fire  of  the  enemy 
artillery.” 


One  effect  of  the  new  ideas  in  railroad  manage¬ 
ment  is  to  be  noticed  on  the  Pennsylvania.  For 
many  years  that  railroad  company  adhered  to 
square-topped  caps  for  conductors  and  other  train¬ 
men.  The  true  Quaker  idea  of  unchanging  fashions 
prevailed  but  now,  we  notice,  that  a  bell-crowned 
cap  is  used  and  uniform  color  is  darker— navy  blue 
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Market  at  Detroit. 


Volume  of  Buying  Much  Curtailed  Owing  to 
Existence  of  Heavy  Stocks. 

While  present  conditions  apparently  are  favorable 
for  free  movement  into  Detroit  of  coal  from  West 
Virginia  and  Ohio  fields,  the  removal  of  zone  re¬ 
strictions  has  brought  no  important  increase  in 
volume  of  orders.  Wholesalers  and  jobbers  find 
the  situation  very  unsatisfactory.  While  some  pro¬ 
ducers  are  manifesting  a  desire  to  send  more  coal 
to  Detroit,  jobbers  are  not  encouraging  speculative 
shipments. 

There  is  already  an  over-abundant  supply,  the 
jobbers  say,  the  excess  being  in  the  hands  of  con¬ 
sumers  of  steam  coal  and  in  the  yards  of  retail 
dealers.  Because  of  this  the  market  demand  for 
bituminous  for  either  steam  or  domestic  use  is  very 
much  circumscribed.  With  the  market  in  so  inactive 
a  position,  few  jobbers  are  willing  to  take  any 
chances  on  the  shipment  of  coal,  unless  orders  for 
the  consignment  have  been  taken  in  advance.  The 
danger  of  incurring  a  loss  through  expensive  demur¬ 
rage  charges  is  too  great. 

Overtures  from  producers  in  one  or  two  instances 
hav£  been  met  with  an  offer  to  receive  the  coal  and 
attempt  to  find  a  purchaser,  providing  the  operator 
would  assume  all  expense  which  might  arise  from 
demurrage  or  causes  due  to  any  other  delays  in 
finding  a  customer. 

Their  unsuccessful  efforts  to  place  coal  have  sat¬ 
isfied  the  jobbers  that  the  local  market  just  now  is 
overstocked,  that  there  is  not  only  too  much  coal  in 
the  yards  of  manufacturing  plants  and  retailers, 
but  that  a  large  part  of  this  coal  is  of  a  character 
that  will  make  trouble  for  the  owners  until  some 
final  disposition  is  made  of  it. 

Surplus  of  Illinois  and  Indiana  Coals. 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago  everyone  was  struggling  to 
get  coal,  talk  of  a  probable  shortage  stimulating  the 
efforts  of  those  who  sought  to  make  certain  of  a  sup¬ 
ply.  While  the  State  and  Federal  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tions  were  advising  all  to  miss  no  chance  to  buy  coal 
of  any  kind,  Detroit  was  placed  in  the  territory  to 
be  supplied  by  mines  in  certain  districts  of  Indiana 
and  Illinois.  A  good  deal  of  coal  from  these  mines 
was  sent  here,  and  at  the  same  time  coal  from  West 
Virginia  and  Ohio  was  zoned  out  of  lower  Michigan, 
except  when  sent  to  railroads,  gas  plants,  by-prod¬ 
uct  plants  or  for  domestic  use. 

Steam  users  added  a  considerable  amount  of  the 
Indiana  and  Illinois  coal  to  their  reserves.  The  re¬ 
tail  dealers  also  bought  liberally  on  the  theory  that 
a  “bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush”— the 
“two”  in  this  instance  being  West  Virginia  and  Ohio 
domestic  coal,  which,  owing  to  pressure  of  demand 
for  lake  shipments,  was  coming  forward  very  slowly. 

Jobbers  find  that  the  steam  plants  are  now  having 
trouble  with  the  coal  they  bought  as  a  makeshift, 
while  retail  dealers  are  encouraging  difficulty  in  re¬ 
ducing  the  stocks  they  accumulated.  Domestic  buy¬ 
ers  want  a  better  quality  of  coal,  and  weather  condi¬ 
tions  have  been  so  mild  that  little  progress  has 
been  made  in  freeing  the  retailers’  yards  of  the  ac¬ 
cumulations  that  now  prevent  stocking  up  with 
coal  the  buyers  are  asking  for. 

While  the  anthracite  supply  continues  short,  ex¬ 
pectations  of  a  freer  movement  are  based  on  a  trip 
the  State  Fuel  Administrator  made  last  week  to  the 
mining  districts  of  Pennsylvania,  where  he  is  said 
to  have  received  assurance  of  more  liberal  shipments 
to  Detroit. 


In  order  to  prevent  the.  price  of  gas-house  coke 
being  advanced  in  sections  where  it  is  based  on  the 
selling  price  of  anthracite,  the  Fuel  Administration 
has  issued  an  order  establishing  the  stove  coal  price 
in  effect  October  18  as  the  basis  for  figuring  coke 
prices.  Since  then  hard  coal  has  gone  up  $1.05  a  ton. 
This  arrangement  applies,  according  to  the  word¬ 
ing  of  the  order,  “in  localities  where  anthracite  coal 
is  obtainable.” 


It  is  much  easier  to  be  thankful  for  what  we 
have  than  for  what  we  haven’t. 


Conditions  at  Buffalo. 


Many  Bituminous  Consumers  Out  of  the 
Market,  witli  Some  Pressure  to  Sell. 

The  former  dullness  in  bituminous  continues.  The 
trouble  seems  to  be  that  the  consumers  are  no  longer 
afraid  it  will  disappear  from  the  market  and  so  the 
good  stocks  most  of  them  have  laid  in  are  looked  on 
as  sufficient  for  the  present.  Orders  are  not  num¬ 
erous  ;  the  jobber  hears  from  the  mine  owner  oftener 
than  he  does  from  the  other  end  of  the  trade.  In 
fact,  he  is  obliged  to  enter  into  some  sort  of  argu¬ 
ment,  as  a  rule,  before  the  consumer  can  be  per¬ 
suaded  to  take  any  more  coal. 

Outside  of  certain  munition  plants,  it  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  that  consumption  has  fallen  off  much,  and  an 
effort  will  be  made  soon  to  start  up  a  lot  of  private 
factories  that  have  not  been  active  lately.  It  all 
depends  on  the  labor  supply.  Doubtless  the  efforts 
of  the  workingmen  to  keep  wages  up  to  top  notch 
will  hurt  this  sort  of  business,  for  it  is  not  yet  prov¬ 
en  whether  goods  can  be  sold  at  a  profit  after  being 
made  at  such  high  cost. 

It  is  reported  that  a  good  many  of  the  Canadian 
munition  plants  are  selling  their  coal  to  private  con¬ 
cerns.  This  does  not  help  work  off  the  big  overstock 
on  the  market  over  there,  and  it  may  contribute  to  a 
continuation  of  the  glut  that  has  existed,  there  for 
some  months.  There  is  no  claim  that  production  is 
good  yet,  but  it  is  increasing  and  it  will  continue  to 
increase  for  some  time  yet.  How  long  the  market 
will  stand  it  remains  to  be  found  out.  Most  of  the 
trade  fears  a  serious  slump  that  will  last  unless  the 
weather  becomes  severe  before  long. 

Not  in  a  good  many  years  has  the  weather  favored 
so  light  consumption  of  fuel  as  now.  Another  month 
would  not  only  see  bituminous  flat,  but  it  would  stop 
the  clamor  for  anthracite.  Still,  the  weather  is  not 
to  be  safely  predicted  and  it  may  turn  severe  any 
day.  The  expectation  now  is  of  a  mild  winter,  but 
that  was  also  looked  for  last  year,  and,  behold,  one  so 
severe  that  the  oldest  inhabitant  does  not  recall  such 
another. 


Local  Trade  Expects  More  Anthracite. 

The  anthracite  trade  has  about  reached  the  turn¬ 
ing  point  of  the  season.  The  lake  trade  had  to  have 
most  of  the  coal  in  order  to  get  enough  to  last  all 
winter.  As  there  was  not  enough  to  supply  rail 
points  at  the  same  time,  they  had  to  wait.  Now 
the  lake  district  is  through,  the  rail  territory  will  get 
all  the  output.  If  enough  coal  is  mined  to  furnish 
this  district  all  will  be  well.  It  is  to  be  feared  that 
only  enough  is  to  be  had  to  meet  emergencies  at  first, 
but  it  is  bound  to  be  plenty  before  long. 

The  amount  shipped  by  lake  was  large  to  the  end, 
for  last  week  being  90,800  tons,  of  which  66,300  tons 
loaded  for  Milwaukee,  12,500  tons  for  Chicago,  and 
12,000  tons  for  Duluth  or  Superior. 

The  amount  for  November  was  638,700  tons,  and 
for  the  season  to  December,  3,434,000  tons,  as  against 
4,063,379  for  the  .  same  time  last  season. 

Freight  rates  closed  at  $1  to  Lake  Michigan  and 
$1.25  to  Lake  Superior. 


Coal  on  Indian  Lands  to  Be  Sold. 

Under-surface  title  to  the  coal  and  asphalt  of  ex¬ 
tensive  Indian  lands  in  Oklahoma  are  to  be  sold  at 
public  auction  early  in  December.  The  areas  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  sale,  which  will  be  conducted  by  a 
representative  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
total  over  440,000  acres  and  the  appraised  value  of 
the  title  offered  is  more  than  $14,000,000.  The  coal 
in  this  district  is  bituminous  and  semibituminous ; 
practically  all  the  tracts  are  near  cities  or  towns  and 
many  of  them  are  crossed  by  railways.  They  aver¬ 
age  853  acres  each. 


William  F.  McCaffrey,  aged  36  years,  who  was  as¬ 
sociated  in  business  with  his  father,  S.  P.  McCaffrey, 
a  prominent  coal  operator  of  Bridgeville,  Pa.,  died 
recently  after  a  brief  illness.  His  widow  and  two 
children  survive. 


Trade  at  Cincinnati. 


Better  Times  Anticipated  for  Coalmen — 
Car  Supply  Good. 

The  market  still  shows  a  weakness,  especially  on 
steam  coal  at  the  present  time.  Domestic  business 
is  as  strong  as  can  be  expected,  everything  being 
taken  into  consideration.  Optimistic  coal  men,  de¬ 
spite  the  weak  market  and  the  indications  that  it 
will  continue  so  for  a  few  weeks,  believe  that  better 
times  are  coming  and  when  the  readjustment  period 
arrives  in  the  near  future  that  the  long  suffering 
coal  man  will  again  come  into  his  own. 

In  our  last  letter  we  told  of  the  embargo  being 
lifted  on  smokeless  coal  and  that  it  was  again  mov¬ 
ing  into  Cincinnati.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  some 
one  heard  us  for  the  embargo  was  placed  again  ef¬ 
fective  December  1st  and  no  more  smokeless  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  come  to  Cincinnati.  On  the  10th,  however, 
the  Fuel  Administration  through  A.  R.  Calloway,  at 
Washington,  advises  that  the  embargo  on  smoke¬ 
less  from  both  New  River  district  on  the  C.  &  O. 
and  Pocahontas  and  Tug  River  districts  on  the  N. 
&  W.  have  been  lifted  and  smokeless  coal  can  now 
come  to  the  switching  limits  of  Cincinnati  and 
Columbus  in  unlimited  quantities  and  joy  again 
reigns  supreme.  The  recent  embargo  was  put  on 
the  New  River  coal  due  to  a  reported  heavy  con¬ 
gestion  of  both  east  and  westbound  freight  in  New 
River  fields.  It  is  supposed  that  the  embargo  was 
lifted  on  both  fields  in  order  that  the  operators  in 
those  districts  should  be  put  on  a  par  with  no  fav¬ 
oritism  shown. 

Mild  Weather  Affects  Business. 

Seldom  in  the  history  of  the  oldest  coal  men  of 
Cincinnati  have  they  seen  such  a  “green  December” 
and  the  goose  bone  prophets  are  all  prophesying  a 
fat  grave  yard  will  be  the  result.  The  fact  remains 
that  if  the  cold  weather  would  come  along  it  would 
stiffen  the  market  and  take  a  lot  of  worry  off  of  the 
operators  and  coal  sales  agencies  who  are  striving 
to  find  a  market  for  their  product,  and  in  lots  of 
cases  'they  are  unable  to  take  care  of  the  daily  out¬ 
put  consequently  the  holding  yards  at  Russell,  Ky., 
and  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  are  said  to  contain  a  lot  of 
cars  that  have  not  been  billed  due  to  no  orders  on 
same. 

The  car  supply  remains  good  and  far  exceeds  the 
normal  day’s  loading  although  the  holdings  of 
empties  on  the  various  lines  have  been  materially 
reduced.  Loading  has  been  very  good,  all  things 
considered,  and  all  that  is  now  necessary  is  a  lit¬ 
tle  dash  of  snow  mixed  with  some  freezing  weather, 
which  will  serve  a  stronger  market  as  a  cocktail  to 
the  jaded  coal  man.  We  hear  from  various  coal 
men  that  the  line  trade  has  got  the  idea  that  they 
are  going  to  be  able  to  buy  coal  “dirt  cheap”  in  a 
short  time  and  will  not  stock  up  when  given  the  op¬ 
portunity  and  refusals  on  the  slightest  pretexts  are 
the  order  of  the  day.  There  have  been  isolated 
cases  of  prices  being  shaded  but  the  market  price 
still  remains  firm  and  indications  are  that  it  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  so. 


Anthracite  Production  Increases. 

Washington,  Dec.  12. — An  increase  in  anthracite 
production  of  12  per  cent,  over  the  previous  week  is 
shown  in  the  figures  for  the  week  ended  December  7, 
made  public  today  by  the  Fuel  Administration.  The 
production  for  the  week  was  1,807.000  net  tons,  as 
compared  with  1,613,000  net  tons  for  the  week  ended 
November  30.  In  the  corresponding  week  of  1917, 
the  production  was  1,778,000  net  tons,  or  1.6  per  cent, 
less  than  in  the  week  covered  in  today’s  figures. 
The  record  of  last  week  is  the  largest  for  any  six- 
day  period  since  the  week  ended  Oct.  12,  1918. 

The  production  of  anthracite  for  the  coal  year  to 
date  is  68,778,000  net  tons,  a  decrease  of  2.3  per  cent, 
from  the  corresponding  time  of  last  year,  when  the 
production  was  70,398,000  net  tons. 


Keep  telling  a  boy  he  will  never  amount  to  any¬ 
thing  and  he  generally  won’t. 
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Situation  at  Cleveland.  Conditions  at  Boston.  Lake  Season  at  Buffalo. 


Falling  Off  in  Demand  for  Steam  Coal — 

Large  Tonnage  of  No.  8  Coal  Moving. 

Steam  coal  consumption  in  Cleveland  has  fallen 
off  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  in  the  last  30  days  through 
the  cessation  of  Sunday  and  overtime  work  in  war 
plants.  Domestic  consumption  of  coal  so  far  this 
winter  has  been  only  45  to  50  per  cent,  of  normal. 
The  Northwest  is  coaled,  and  the  opening  of  Mich¬ 
igan  and  other  States  through  modifications  of  the 
zoning  system  has  presented  a  consuming  market 
already  well  stocked. 

Now  for  the  other  side  of  the  picture:  The  re¬ 
construction  period  is  progressing  with  astounding 
speed  and  ease  in  this  district,  and  stock  piles  are 
melting  away  at  a  pace  far  swifter  than  their  owners 
believed  possible.  Not  more  than  100  days  will 
elapse  before  Lake  Erie  docks  again  will  call  for 
coal.  Lasting  cold  weather  is  expected  to  set  in 
any  day  now,  thus  bolstering  the  failing  domestic 
market.  In  any  event,  domestic  demand  is  bound 
to  pick  up  as  December  wears  on. 

Thus,  the  pessimism  of  the  operators  is  just  about 
offset  by  the  more  cheerful  view.  But  a  condition 
that  permits  of  no  optimism  is  that  of  rising  costs. 
Maintenance  charges  continue  just  as  heavy  with  the 
mines  working  half  time  as  at  full,  and  the  larger 
and  low-cost  operators  are  worried  lest  the  smaller 
and  high-cost  operators,  who  are  not  so  buttressed 
financially  that  they  can  weather  any  storm  the 
winter  may  bring  forth,  weaken  and  accept  business 
to  partially  offset  this  drain.  Submission  to  this 
condition  may  undermine  the  entire  market  some 
operators  fear. 

Consumers  Trying  to  Force  Prices  Down. 

Despite  the  efforts  to  deplete  stock  piles,  a  large 
tonnage  of  No.  8  coal  is  constantly  moving  into 
Cleveland.  Except  for  the  elimination  of  overtime 
and  Sunday  work,  few  plants  have  been  affected  to 
date  by  the  end  of  the  war.  If  this  continues,  a 
buying  movement  will  be  necessitated,  it  is  believed. 
Industrial  users  make  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  they 
believe  they  can  batter  down  prices.  Production 
was  so  stimulated  by  the  Fuel  Administration  over¬ 
production  has  resulted  and  the  market  now  is 
wholly  a  buyer’s  one.  thev  declare.  In  many  quar¬ 
ters  it  is  apparent  that  the  softening  of  stripping 
coal  prices  has  been  confusing.  Were  any  steam 
coal  user  willing  to  take  a  large  tonnage  of  standard 
No.  8  coal  for  spot  shipment  he  undoubtedly  could 
get  it  at  a  reduction.  The  small  shaded-price  busi¬ 
ness  that  has  been  open  to  almost  all  operators  has 
brought  no  action. 

Retail  coal  dealers  continue  to  hold  firm  at  these 
prices  or  thereabout:  West  Virginia  splint,  $6.10; 
No.  8  Pittsburgh,  $6.35;  Coshocton,  $6.60;  Massil¬ 
lon  lump,  $7.10,  and  Egg,  $11.23.  Coke  is  bringing 
from  $12  to  $12.50.  Anthracite  ranges  from  $10  to 
$10.40  and  high  hopes  are  held  that  local  receipts 
will  increase  in  a  tew  weeks.  The  retail  bituminous 
market  is  dead.  Demand  for  anthracite  has  suffered, 
too,  from  the  continued  mild  weather. 

Few  fears  are  entertained  by  operators  here  that 
breaking  down  of  the  zone  system  will  precipitate 
a  crash.  The  only  grade  of  coal  that  will  come  more 
freely  into  Cleveland  at  the  expense  of  No.  8  coal 
is  Pocahontas,  and  the  winter  has  gone  far  enough 
and  domestic  stockpiles  are  big  enough  not  to  war¬ 
rant  heavy  buying.  On  the  other  hand  the  market 
for  No.  8  coal  would  be  broadened.  The  end  of 
Government  control  cannot  come  too  soon,  is  the 
view  persistently  held  here. 


A  strong  determination  is  noted  in  all  lines  to 
hold  prices  to  current  levels.  Very  little  profit  has 
been  made  in  some  staple  lines  during  the  war 
period  and  if  drop  in  raw  material  costs  is  effected 
now  and  makers  are  enabled  thereby  to  make  some 
money,  they  feel  they  are  entitled  to  it  for  services 
rendered.  And  they  will  certainly  need  the  money 
if  they  are  to  carry  the  burdens  to  be  imposed  by 
the  next  tax  schedule. 


Easier  Demand  Affects  Price  of  Only  Most 
Inferior  Grades  of  Bituminous. 

The  bituminous  market  remains  virtually  un¬ 
changed,  and  from  the  viewpoint  of  demand  is 
in  a  stagnant  condition. 

Receipts  of  coal  by  rail  routes  through  the  vari¬ 
ous  gateways  have  diminished  approximately  50 
per  cent  since  the  signing  of  the  armistice.  Tide 
receipts  have  continued  to  decline  steadily,  and 
are  now  confined  almost  entirely  to  contract  ton¬ 
nage. 

Shipments  from  tidewater  distributing  plants, 
both  railroad  and  individual,  to  interior  points 
have  also  shown  an  extreme  decrease  in  volume, 
estimated  to  be  about  75  per  cent. 

As  predicted  some  time  ago  in  this  column, 
many  steamers  have  been  withdrawn  from  the 
New  England  coal  trade  for  service  in  other 
capacities.  A  number  are  now  engaged  in  the 
movement  of  iron  ore  from  Cuba  to  Baltimore, 
and  several  have  been  placed  in  the  West  Indies 
and  other  trade.  At  this  week’s  assignment  by 
the  Shipping  Board  only  ten  were  available,  and 
nine  of  these  were  taken  by  shippers. 

All  Present  Shipping  Tonnage  Needed. 

At  a  meeting  held  early  this  week  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  obtaining  an  expression  from  shippers 
as  to  estimated  tonnage  requirements  from  the 
Shipping  Board  to  the  end  of  the  coal  year  in 
April,  it  was  found  none  of  the  shippers  were 
in  position  to  declare  themselves,  but  the  con¬ 
sensus  of  opinion  was  that  at  least  as  many  boats 
as  are  now  in  the  service  should  be  retained. 
This,  of  course,  goes  to  show  that  uncertainty  as 
to  the  future  still  rules. 

Notwithstanding  lack  of  demand,  there  is  no 
real  evidence  of  concessions  in  price,  particularly 
as  regards  Southern  water-borne  coal.  Some 
quotations  at  reduced  prices  may  have  been  made 
on  all-rail  coal,  but  only  on  inferior  grades,  and 
the  market  from  present  action  as  to  prices  is 
encouraging. 

Anthracite  coal,  while  very  short  in  certain 
localities,  seems  now  to  be  more  easily  obtainable, 
as  offerings  are  being  made  by  individual  com¬ 
panies,  a  condition  which  has  not  previously 
existed  in  many  months.  Dealers  now  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  anticipate  a  rather  sluggish  market. 

Notwithstanding  the  probability  of  better  re¬ 
ceipts,  weather  conditions  have  not  yet  been  such 
as  to  call  for  consumption  under  extreme  pressure, 
so  it  is  not  possible  even  now  to  make  accurate 
predictions  as  to  future  anthracite  conditions. 


Charles  W.  Parker  Passes  Away. 

The  death  of  Charles  W.  Parker,  one  of  Bos¬ 
ton’s  leading-  coal  men,  occurred  on  Saturday, 
December  7,  at  Winchester,  Mass.  He  was  highly 
regarded  in  the  trade,  and  the  sad  news  brought 
with  it  a  realization  that  a  distinct  loss  had  been 
suffered. 

He  was  57  years  of  age  and  had  been  associated 
with  the  coal  industry  since  boyhood.  Immedi¬ 
ately  after  finishing  school  he  entered  the  employ 
of  the  Darrow-Mann  Co.,  and  continued  to  serve 
them  in  various  capacities,  including  that  of 
president,  until  four  years  ago,  when  he  became 
connected  with  the  Northern  Coal  Co. 

During  the  past  year  he  has  acted  as  one  of  the 
chief  advisers  of  the  New  England  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istrator,  in  which  capacity  his  wide  knowledge  of 
the  coal  business  made  him  a  very  valuable  as¬ 
sistant. 

He  was  a  director  of  the  Commercial  Tow  Boat 
Co.  of  Boston. 

He  is  survived  by  a  widow  and  one  daughter. 


According  to  reports  received  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Mines  from  all  states  except  Kentucky,  1,850  men 
were  killed  in  coal  mine  accidents  during  the  first 
nine  months  of  1918,  as  compared  with  1,918  in  the 
same  period  last  year. 


Anthracite  Shipments  Fall  13  Per  Cent — Big 
Ore  and  Grain  Receipts. 

Buffalo,  Dec.  12. — The  end  of  the  lake  season  is 
about  here.  It  has  been  a  notable  season,  and  on 
the  whole  the  port  should  be  satisfied.  Shortage  of 
wheat  and  the  bad  shipping  condition  of  corn  caused 
things  to  stand  still  a  while  during  the  middle  of 
summer,  but  activity  was  resumed  with  a  rush  be¬ 
fore  the  end  of  September  and  it  has  been  kept  up 
since  that  time. 

When  the  grain  elevators  would  no  longer  hold 
the  cargoes  that  came  in,  the  vessels  were  tied  up 
loaded  till  there  were  at  last  about  125  cargoes  thus 
held,  waiting  for  the  natural  course  of  this  grain  into 
consumption  and  the  export  trade.  The  amount 
afloat  and  in  elevators  here  now  is  more  than  55,- 
000,000  bushels,  most  of  it  wheat,  not  to  count  a 
shipment  East  of  more  than  10,000,000  bushels  that 
was  at  first  ordered  laid  up  here  afloat,  but  was 
found  to  be  needed  abroad  sooner  than  was  ex¬ 
pected. 

So  the  Buffalo  winter  grain  store  this  season  will 
come  up  to  about  67,000,000  bushels,  by  fan  the 
largest  amount  ever  brought  together  in  one  port. 

The  anthracite  trade  by  lake  has  suffered  some 
from  restrictions.  Not  as  much  was  allowed  to  go 
as  formerly,  but  the  shipments  to  date,  with  pos¬ 
sibly  another  cargo  to  load  aggregate  3,551,800  tons, 
as  against  4,106,598  tons  last  season.  This  is  a  fall¬ 
ing  off  of  548,798  tons,  or  a  little  over  13  per  cent. 
Much  wider  differences  have  taken  place  in  ordinary 
seasons,  so  the  shippers  may  well  be  satisfied, 
whether  the  consumers  are  or  not. 

At  last  accounts  the  steamer  E.  N.  Ohl  was  hesi¬ 
tating  over  taking  a  cargo,  but  that  will  be  posi¬ 
tively  the  last,  according  to  both  shippers  and  vessel 
owners.  All  effort  was  made  to  keep  the  coal  mov¬ 
ing  to  the  last,  as  it  was  feared  that  some  of  the 
upper-lake  ports  were  short.  Especially  was  this 
the  case  with  Milwaukee,  most  of  the  late  shipments 
going  there.  It  is  said  that  the  deficiency  there 
was  made  up. 

Local  Supply  Much  Improved. 

The  continuation  of  the  lake  trade  late  has  af¬ 
fected  the  local  supply,  both  in  Buffalo  and  in  other 
points  hereabouts.  For  a  while  practically  all  all¬ 
rail  shipments  were  shut  off  and  everything  went 
to  the  lakes.  Now  that  this  trade  is  at  an  end  the 
coal  flows  to  line  towns  and  they  are  already  feeling 
the  current.  One  big  Buffalo  distributor  reports 
that  he  is  now  getting  as  much  coal  in  a  day  as  he 
got  in  a  week  last  month. 

The  weather  is  also  having  its  effect.  On  a  cold 
day  early  in  the  week  the  Buffalo  fuel  ofrice  was 
beset  with  people  who  claimed  to  be  out  of  coal. 
Then  it  suddenly  began  to  rain,  and  that,  with  the 
larger  supply,  had  the  effect  of  clearing  the  office 
of  people  and  it  may  easily  turn  out  that  they 'do 
not  come  back  again.  It  certainly  will  if  the  weather 
continues  to  average  mild.  In  fact  it  is  now  pre¬ 
dicted  that  the  fuel  office  would  soon  be  closed.  It 
is  not  paying  any  attention  to  soft  coal  now,  for 
there  is  already  more  of  that  than  is  needed. 

The  movement  of  iron  ore  by  lake  has  also  been 
heavy.  Buffalo  is,  in  late  years,  one  of  the  four 
big  receiving  ports  of  ore  on  Lake  Erie,  the  others 
being  Ashtabula,  Cleveland  and  Conneaut,  in  Ohio. 
Buffalo  received  to  the  end  of  November,  8,663,400 
gross  tons  of  ore,  as  against  7,438,533  tons  to  the 
same  time  in  1917 

Only  a  little  ever  arrives  in  December,  as  the 
ore  freezes  in  the  pockets  at  the  receiving  ports. 
This  year  there  was  a  shortage  of  labor  that  cut 
down  the  early  loading;  but  the  season  as  a  whole 
is  quite  satisfactory. 

Buffalo  will  be  a  very  busy  port  this  winter.  There 
is  not  only  the  immense  amount  of  grain  to  unload 
and  transship  by  rail,  but  there  is  at  present  nearly 
50,000  tons  of  flour  and  other  package  freight  afloat 
here,  coming  mostly  from  Duluth,  which  is  needed 
East,  and  all  haste  is  making  to  move  it. 

The  package-freight  season  opened  late,  but  it 
was  very  satisfactory  towards  the  close. 
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How  to  Obtain  Release  of  Miners  From  Army. 

Operators  Should  Send  Letters  to  Former  Employes  Offering  Them  Jobs,  After  Which  War 
Department  Will  Act  Favorably  Upon  Men’s  Application  for  Prompt  Discharge. 


Washington,  Dec.  12. — The  National  Coal  Asso¬ 
ciation  learns  from  the  Fuel  Administration,  that 
the  release  of  individual  coal  miners  from  military 
camps  in  the  United  States  may  be  accomplished 
by  the  men  filing  application  blanks  with  their  su¬ 
perior  officers  in  camp,  accompanied  by  letters  from 
prospective  employers  promising  them  employment 
as  soon  as  they  are  turned  out. 

The  mode  of  procedure  for  the  operators  to  fol¬ 
low  in  obtaining  the  release  of  their  former  workers 
from  the  army  is  to  address  them  in  the  camps  where 
they  are  stationed,  offer  them  immediate  employ¬ 
ment,  and  ask  that  they  file  application  for  dismissal 
from  the  service. 

This  procedure  has  the  approval  of  Chairman 
Felix  Frankfurter  of  the  War  Labor  Administration, 
the  officials  of  the  Federal  Employment  Service, 
and  other  labor  officials  of  the  Government,  and  is 
in  keeping  with  informal  recommendations  of  the 
War  Labor  Administration  to  the  War  Department. 

Labor  Shortage  Still  Serious. 

General  and  widespread  demand  for  labor  exists 
in  virtually  all  parts  of  the  country  and  in  all 
important  industries,  notwithstanding  lessened  ac¬ 
tivities  due  to  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  report  on  labor  conditions  issued  by  the 
Department  of  Labor. 

The  need  of  coal  miners  is  stated  to  be  general 
in  all  bituminous  producing  fields,  particularly  in 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Kentucky  and  the 
southern  States. 

The  report  of  the  Department  is  based  on  com¬ 
munications  from  6,000  employers  with  more  than 
3,000,000  workers  in  their  plants  and  industries, 
located  in  109  cities  and  towns  in  34  States. 

The  demand  for  labor,  it  is  stated,  promises  to 
show  a  heavy  increase  by  the  end  of  this  week, 
especially  in  the  industrial  centers  where  factories 
and  mills  are  turning  again  to  normal  production. 
The  report  does  not  give  particular  attention  to 
any  single  industry,  but  makes  a  general  survey  of 
the  labor  needs  of  industrial  communities  in  respect 
to  both  essential  and  lesser  essential  enterprises. 

Demobilization  Will  Be  Slow. 

Inquiries  in  connection  with  the  report  brought 
statements  from  officials  connected  with  the  War 
Department  that  the  general  demobilization  of  the 
1,700,000  men  in  training  camps  in  this  country  will 
not  be  undertaken  on  a  large  scale  for  some  time  to 
come. 

It  was  explained  that  the  department  will  release 
only  such  soldiers  as  have  employment  to  go  to  as 
soon  as  they  leave  the  army.  The  procedure  for 
obtaining  a  release,  it  was  stated,  is  for  the  soldier 
to  make  written  application  to  his  superior  officer, 
accompanied,  if  possible,  with  a  letter  from  his 
prospective  employer  containing  the  promise  of 
work. 

Can  Leave  to  Accept  Jobs. 

The  War  Department  says  :  , 

“All  officers  and  men,  except  those  whose  homes 
are  in  Europe,  must  be  returned  to  this  country 
before  discharge.  Regulations  have  been  promul¬ 
gated  which  permit  soldiers  to  be  discharged  upon 
their  own  application.  These  regulations  briefly  are 
as  follows: 

“Enlisted  men  may  be  discharged  upon  their  own 
application  when  there  is  sickness  or  other  distress 
in  the  soldier’s  family,  or  when  he  is  needed  to 
resume  employment  in  an  industry  or  occupation  in 
which  there  is  an  urgent  need  of  his  services,  pro¬ 
vided  that  such  discharge  will  not  disrupt  or  cripple 
an  existing  organization,  and  that  the  soldier’s  serv¬ 
ices  can  be  spared.  Applications  for  discharge  will 
be  made  by  the  soldier  through  his  immediate  com¬ 
manding  officer. 

“These  regulations  apply  to  all  soldiers  who  en¬ 
listed  or  who  were  inducted  since*  April  1,  1917. 
Men  who  enlisted  in  the  Army  prior  to  that  date 
must  serve  out  their  enlistments. 


“Persons  desirous  of  assisting  soldiers  to  obtain 
discharges  should  communicate  direct  with  them 
and  bring  to  their  notice  these  regulations  in  order 
that  action  may  be  expedited  as  much  as  practicable. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  direct  letters  requesting  the 
discharge  of  individual  men  to  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment,  as  such  letters  do  not  facilitate  in  any  way 
the  action  in  regard  to  the  discharge  of  the  soldiers 
concerned.” 


Buffalo  Trade  Notes. 

C.  L.  Thompson,  who  is  now  sales  agent  of  M. 
A.  Hanna  &  Co.,  at  Cleveland,  was  in  the  city  last 
week,  calling  on  the  anthracite  trade. 

Salesmen  representing  the  mines  direct  are  in  this 
market  now.  The  return  of  No.  8  coal  here  is 
also  significant  of  the  easing  up  of  bituminous. 

The  Buffalonians  who  were  in  Atlantic  City  last 
week  included  E.  C.  Roberts,  C.  L.  Couch,  J.  R. 
Barnett  and  J.  Bert  Ross,  some  of  them  with  their 
families,  but  generally  to  attend  business  gatherings. 

And  now  the  report  comes  in  that  the  license 
requirement  for  selling  coal  in  Canada  has  been 
removed.  This  means,  of  course,  that  there  is  no 
fear  that  more  coal  will  be  sold  there  than  can  well 
be  spared. 

W.  C.  Tait,  of  the  Punxsutawney  Coal  Mining 
Co.,  is  seriously  ill  at  his  home  in  Bridgeburg,  Ont., 
across  the  Niagara.  He  has  always  been  very  active, 
spending  much  of  his  time  at  the  company’s  mines 
as  well  as  in  Buffalo. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Buffalo  Bituminous  Com¬ 
mittee  was  called  for  last  Wednesday,  to  receive  the 
report  of  the  members  who  attended  the  meeting  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  National  Jobbers’  As¬ 
sociation  in  Atlantic  City. 

A  cold  snap  now  and  then  sends  the  coalless 
anthracite  consumer  to  the  government  office  in  some 
quantity,  but  the  demands  are  not  very  numerous. 
The  authorities  are  hoping  for  more  soft  weather  till 
the  supply  begins  to  increase. 

The  soldier  boys  who  did  not  get  to  France  during 
the  war  are  much  disappointed.  Albert  McMahon, 
son  of  President  W.  A.  McMahon  of  R.  W.  Chis¬ 
holm  &  Co.,  is  still  at  Columbus  Barracks,  wonder¬ 
ing  why  the  fates  left  him  behind. 

The  steamer  W.  H.  Wolf,  loaded  in  Buffalo  with 
10,500  tons  of  coal  for  Milwaukee  by  the  D.  L. 
&  W.  Coal  Co.,  was  fast  on  Southeast  Shoal,  at  the 
upper  end  of  Lake  Erie,  for  a  couple  of  days  before 
being  pulled  off.  The  lights  and  other  aids  to  naviga¬ 
tion  have  been  removed  and  sailing  is  especially  risky. 

•  The  visit  here  last  week  of  Manager  Harry  F. 
Butler  may  be  the  first  step  in  re-opening  the  office 
of  the  Century  Coal  Co.,  of  Montreal.  Mr.  Butler 
has  four  brothers  in  the  service,  two  of  them  in 
France.  Ivan  R.  Butler,  the  brother  who  was  in 
charge  of  the  Buffalo  office  till  he  enlisted,  is  still  in 
camp  in  Texas. 


Larger  Places  Being  Embargoed. 

For  months  past  the  Anthracite  Committee  has 
been  placing  embargoes  against  communities  that 
were  ahead  on  their  allotments,  but  in  nearly  all 
cases  they  have  been  small  towns  and  villages.  Now 
some  of  the  larger  places  in  New  England  are  being 
placed  under  the  ban  on  account  of  having  been  too 
well  taken  care  of. 

The  two  largest  cities  in  Vermont,  Burlington  and 
Rutland,  were  embargoed  by  the  committee  last 
week,  while  Auburn,  Me.,  with  16,000  or  18,000  in¬ 
habitants,  has  also  had  its  hard  coal  supply  cut  off 
for  the  time  being,  as  have  a  dozen  smaller  places  in 
Maine  that  were  not  previously  on  the  embargo  list. 
About  the  same  number  of  additions  has  been  made 
to  the  Connecticut  list. 


Conditions  at  Cincinnati. 

John  M.  Wright,  president  of  the  Raleigh  Coal 
Co.,  left  Wednesday  for  New  York  on  a  business  trip. 

R.  J.  Kramer,  of  the  Lorain  Coal  &  Dock  Co., 
Columbus,  Ohio,  was  in  Cincinnati  last  week  on 
business. 

J.  C.  Layne,  manager  of  Eaton,  rthoales  &  Co., 
spent  the  latter  part  of  last  week  at  Ashland,  Ky., 
looking  after  some  of  their  interests. 

R.  S.  Magee,  sales  manager  of  the  Producers  Coal 
Co.,  is  confined  to  his  home  with  a  serious  case  of 
influenza  bordering  on  pneumonia. 

Kuper  Hood,  manager  of  the  Houston  Coal  Co., 
and  R.  S.  McVeigh,  vice-president  of  the  Island 
Creek  Coal  Co.,  are  in  the  East  at  their  home  offices. 

C.  L.  Ryley,  president  of  the  C.  L.  Ryley  Coal  Co., 
Lexington,  Ky.,  was  in  the  city  last  week  looking 
after  some  of  his  shipments  from  the  Kentucky 
fields. 

Sergeant  E.  A.  Spreen,  of  Camp  Sherman,  has 
been  mustered  out  of  the  army  and  has  returned  to 
his  old  position  as  secretary  of  the  Winifrede 
Coal  Co. 

O.  O.  Smith,  formerly  of  the  Sun  Coal  Co.,  has  fin¬ 
ally  come  back  to  his  old  stamping  ground  and  has 
associated  himself  with  the  Tuttle  Coal  Co.,  as  sales 
manager. 

E.  L.  Carpenter,  vice-president  of  the  Chesapeake 
&  Ohio  C.  &  C.  Co.,  New  York,  was  in  Cincinnati 
last  week  making  the  preliminary  preparations  for 
opening  their  offices  at  this  point. 

Ward  Miller,  formerly  of  the  Virginia  Fuel  Co., 
of  this  city,  but  now  a  member  of  the  Officers’  Train¬ 
ing  School,  at  Camp  Taylor,  Ky.,  was  in  Cincinnati 
last  Friday  and  says  he  expects  to  be  back  at  his  old 
job  in  a  very  short  time. 

Spanish  influenza  is  again  prevalent  and  it  has 
hit  the  coal  trade  pretty  hard,  but  to  date  there  have 
been  no  deaths.  Those  suffering  with  the  malady 
up  to  date  are  W.  J.  Magee,  treasurer  of  the  Car¬ 
bon  Fuel  Co.;  D.  R.  Noonan,  sales  manager  of  the 
Middle  West  Coal  Co. ;  H.  P.  Bowman,  sales  manager 
of  the  Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  and  various  clerks 
in  the  different  coal  offices. 

C.  R.  Hebble,  Hamilton  County  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
trator,  has  been  asked  by  the  State  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration  to  retain  his  organization  until  he  receives 
orders  from  Washington.  According  to  the  State 
Administration  it  is  planned  to  do  away  with  all 
measures  restricting  the  use  of  coal,  but  an  organ¬ 
ization  must  be  kept  to  meet  any  serious  case  of 
emergency  that  might  arise,  so  the  above  mentioned 
requests  were  sent  out  to  the  county  administrators. 

The  coal  men  of  Cincinnati  will  be  interested  in  the 
notice  that  L.  H.  Stone,  manager  of  Jewett,  Bigelow 
&  Brooks ;  W.  H.  Schilderink,  sales  manager ;  Okey 
Meadows,  John  R.  Schindel  and  H.  E.  Christman, 
have  incorporated  the  Madows  Cannel  Coal  Co., 
with  headquarters  at  Cincinnati  and  with  their  mines 
at  Clearfield,  Rowan  County,  Ky.,  on  the  Morehead 
and  North  Fork  Railroad,  which  has  connection  with 
the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railroad  at  Morehead,  Ky. 

F.  M.  Wattles,  president  of  the  Interstate  Coal  & 
Dock  Co.,  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  was  in  Cincinnati  last 
week  making  arrangements  for  the  remainder  of 
the  season  and  incidentally  installing  the  new  man¬ 
ager,  George  M.  Carpenter,  who  has  been  assistant 
sales  manager  and  who  succeeds  Floyd  Fisher  who 
has  gone  back  to  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  C.  &  C.  Co., 
who  are  again  opening  up  their  offices  ip  the  First 
National  Bank  Building.  George  Swayne,  formerly 
with  the  C.  &  O.  C.  &  C.  Co.,  will  again  become  as¬ 
sociated  with  them  as  Mr.  Fisher’s  assistant. 


A  fuel-saving  measure,  which  Iceland  authorities 
have  found  to  be  very  satisfactory,  consists  in  baking 
bread  in  a  special  bakery  connected  with  the  local 
gas  works.  The  waste  heat  from  the  gas  plant  is 
used  to  warm  the  ovens. — Popular  Mechanics  Mag¬ 
azine,  December,  1918. 
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Retail  Trade  Developments  in  New  York  City,  1918. 

Annual  Report  of  Arthur  F.  Rice  Reviews  the  Events  of  a  Memorable  Year. 


Government  Supervision  Called  Best  Thing  That  Could  Have  Happened,  Having  Introduced  Better  Business  Methods,  Reduced  Competition, 

Legalized  a  Fair  Profit,  Removed  Public  Prejudice  and  Put  a  Premium  Upon  Honesty. 


In  his  annual  report,  submitted  this  week,  Arthur 
F.  Rice,  Commissioner  of  the  Coal  Merchants’ 
Association  of  New  York  City,  says: 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  other  lines  of  business, 
the  fact  remains  that  Federal  supervision  of  the 
coal  trade  has  been  the  very  best  thing  that  could 
have  happened  to  it.  The  Government  found  a 
vital  industry  largely  ignorant  of  the  simplest  prin- 
c  pies  of  bookkeeping,  and  forced  it  to  discover 
what  those  principles  are;  it  discouraged  unreason¬ 
ing  competition  as  disastrous  to  both  the  buyer  and 
the  seller ;  it  legislated  into  existence  a  “reason¬ 
able  profit,”  which  in  many  instances  replaced  a 
serious  loss;  and,  by  assuming  the  responsibility  of 
making  prices,  it  removed  from  the  public  mind 
the  long  existent  suspicion  that  the  retail  coal  busi¬ 
ness  is  a  well -organized  system  of  piracy.  Inci¬ 
dentally,  too,  it  started  a  few  concerns  of  question¬ 
able  reputation  along  the  straight  and  narrow  path, 
by  making  it  unsafe  for  them  to  continue  in  cer¬ 
tain  practices  which  had  been  highly  detrimental 
to  .he  retail  dealers. 

Government  control,  then,  has  given  us  better 
business  methods,  reduced  bad  competition  to  its 
lowest  terms,  legalized  a  fair  profit,  removed  public 
prejudice,  and  put  a  premium  upon  honesty.  Natur¬ 
ally  these  important  changes  could  not  be  brought 
about  in  a  short  time  without  inflicting  some  incon¬ 
venience  upon  the  dealers.  Mature  people  are  not 
good  pupils,  and  old  habits  are  not  easily  cast  aside: 
but,  as  a  whole,  the  trade  adapted  itself  very  well 
to  the  new  order  of  things. 

Poor  Coal  Still  a  Factor. 

The  difficulties  of  the  dealers  were  hugely  in¬ 
creased  by  the  poor  quality  of  the  coal  they  were 
receiving  last  winter,  and,  on  December  18,  1917,  I 
sent  a  letter  on  this  subject  to  the  State  Fuel 
Administrator,  which  was  forwarded  to  Dr.  Gar¬ 
field  and  acknowledged  by  him.  Whether  or  not 
this  had  the  slightest  effect  or  influence  I  dp  not 
know  and  do  not  care,  so  long  as  it  was  done ;  but 
the  National  Fuel  Administration  did  put  into  effect 
Government  supervision  at  the  mines,  with  penalties 
for  improper  preparation  which  were  inflicted  and 
paid  in  many  instances.  Unfortunately,  however, 
there  still  remains  much  to  be  desired  in  the  mat¬ 
ter,  especially  regarding  certain  shipments  to  this 
market. 

Early  in  January  the  much -vexed  question  of  re¬ 
tail  prices  was  settled  and  the  dealers’  gross  margins 
were  fixed.  By  the  way,  I  think  the  word  “margin” 
is  an  unfortunate  one  and  has  caused  much  mis¬ 
understanding  in  the  mind  of  the  public,  who  usually 
consider  the  term  to  mean  a  surplus  or  profit.  Espe¬ 
cially  if  the  adjective  “gross”  does  not  precede  it, 
as  is  often  the  case  in  the  newspapers,  the  word 
“margin”  is  a  misnomer  in  this  connection  and  con¬ 
veys  the  idea  that  it  is  all  profit  instead  of  being 
largely  expense.  Certainly  a  clearer  and  more  self- 
explanatory  term  could  be  found. 

Repeated  efforts  had  been  made — both  here  and 
in  Washington — to  get  a  decision  as  to  what  con¬ 
stitutes  the  “reasonable  profit”  which  the  Lever  law 
entitles  the  dealer  to  receive,  but  no  such  decision 
had  been  rendered  by  the  Fuel  Administration.  Last 
winter  we  finally  got  the  admission  that  a  net  profit 
of  50c  per  ton  on  domestic  coal  and  25c  per  ton 
on  the  steam  sizes  should  be  considered  as  a  fair 
return.  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  proposition  we  submitted  to  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  in  March,  1917,  that  we  should 
be  allowed  a  profit  of  6  per  cent  on  the  turnover 
in  domestic  sizes  and  5  per  cent  in  the  steam  sizes, 
was  not  so  far  out  of  the  way  after  all,  and  if  this 
had  been  accepted  and  approved  it  would  have  saved 
a  heap  of  irritating  detail  and  unnecessary  figuring. 

The  gross  margins  allowed  $2.50  on  the  domestic 
sizes,  $2.10  on  bituminous  and  pea,  and  $1.90  on 


the  steam  sizes,  were  eminently  fair  both  to  the  deal¬ 
ers  and  their  customers,  and  put  the  trade  on  a 
sounder  footing  than  it  had  ever  enjoyed. 

Competition  Eliminated  by  Rules. 

Under  the  conditions  that  have  prevailed,  com¬ 
petition  became  impossible  because,  in  addition  to 
the  shortage  of  coal,  the  Fuel  Administration  adopted 
the  policy  that  the  dealers  should  supply  only  those 
customers  whom  they  had  served  during  the  pre¬ 
vious  twelve  months.  In  April  the  margins  were 
reduced  to  $2.25  on  domestic  sizes  and  $1.75  on 
steam  sizes,  and  the  dealers  gracefully  accepted  this 
cut  as  reasonable  on  account  of  lower  costs  of  do¬ 
ing  business  in  the  summer. 

But  it  was  their  distinct  impression  and  natural 
belief  that  this  25  cent  reduction  would  be  auto¬ 
matically  restored  at  the  beginning  of  the  winter 
to  again  meet  the  higher  costs  for  that  season. 
I  cannot  learn  that  this  cut  in  the  margins  was 
made  general  in  other  important  cities,  eithef  then 
or  since,  by  the  National  or  State  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tors  ;  nor  does  a  comparison  of  our  margins — even 
without  the  25  cents  reduction — with  those  granted 
in  other  large  communities  where  the  expenses  are 
certainly  no  higher  than  here;  show  that  we  have 
been  especially  favored,  to  say  the  least.  T^at  there 
should  be  an  immediate  readjustment  of  the  margins 
here  is  both  logical  and  equitable. 

Asks  Readjustment  of  Margins. 

On  October  18  I  submitted  to  Mr.  Cooke  a  brief, 
of  which  the  following  is  a  part : 

“As  the  intent  and  meaning  of  the  law  under 
which  the  Federal  regulation  of  retail  coal  prices 
is  provided  for  seems  clearly  to  be  that,  to  the  price 
of  coal  at  wholesale,  there  shall  be  added  the  cost 
per  ton  of  doing  business  and  a  reasonable  profit  for 
the  dealer,  the  first  question  would  naturally  be  what 
constitutes  the  fair  profit,  which  must  necessarily  be 
included  in  the  gross  margin. 

N  “In  view  of  the  innumerable  precedents  established 
by  the  Government,  even  when  it  provided  the 
capital,  in  allowing  a  10  per  cent  profit  to  the 
people  with  whom  it  deals,  we  believe  that  such 
a  profit  to  the  retail  dealers  would  be  eminently 
fair  and  would  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  con¬ 
suming  public,  who  erroneously  imagine  that  the 
dealers’  profits  are  very  much  greater  than. that.  I 
earnestly  request  that  this  be  the  basis  on  which 
the  gross  margins  shall  be  figured  in  connection 
with  the  absolute  cost  per  net  ton  of  doing  business 
from  the  time  the  coal  arrives  alongside  the  dealer’s 
dock  until  it  is  delivered  on  the  consumer’s  side¬ 
walk. 

“In  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  has  been  at  all 
times  a  shortage  of  coal  in  some  sizes,  the  sea¬ 
son  of  April  to  October  has  been  one  of  unusual 
prosperity  to  the  dealers,  partly  because  the  ruinous 
competition  which  formerly  prevailed  and  was 
constantly  reducing  the  number  of  dealers  no  longer 
exists,  but  chiefly  because  a  very  large  part  of  the 
business  usually  transacted  in  the  winter  at  a  heavy 
expense  has  been  done  this  year  in  the  summer 
months,  under  the  most  favorable  conditions.  Re¬ 
membering  the  bitter  experiences  of  last  winter,  and 
spurred  by  the  request  of  the  National  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration,  everybody  ordered  coal,  so  that  by  June 
1  most  of  the  dealers  had  on  their  books  orders  to 
the  extent  of  at  least  75  per  cent  of  their  usual 
tonnage  for  the  entire  year. 

“It  is  undoubtedly  the  fact  that  a  huge  tonnage, 
in  the  aggregate,  is  in  the  consumers’  cellars,  not 
always  the  sizes  they  ordered,  but,  in  their  estima¬ 
tion,  better  than  no  coal.  In  normal  times  a  large 
proportion  of  this  coal  would  be  delivered  between 
November  and  March.  No  such  conditions  have 
ever  before  existed  here,  and  the  inevitable  con¬ 
clusion  is  that  the  business  for  the  next  six  months 
will  not  only  carry  with  it  the  usual  higher  cost 


for  winter  deliveries,  but  also  that  these  deliveries 
will  be  very  much  less  in  volume  than  usual  and  the 
expense  of  doing  business  correspondingly  greater. 
For  this  very  cogent  reason  I  respectfully  ask  that, 
in  deciding  on  the  margins  for  the  winter,  due  con¬ 
sideration  be  given  to  a  state  of  affairs  which  is 
entirely  without  precedent  and  can  by  no  possi¬ 
bility  continue  during  the  coming  season.” 

Second  Appeal  for  Fair  Profits. 

No  action  was  taken  on  this,  but  that  our  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  matter  was  a  proper  one  was  evidenced 
by  the  falling  off  of  the  dealers’  profits  for  October, 
and  on  November  20  I  sent  the  following  letter  to 
Mr.  Cooke: 

Mr.  Delos  W.  Cooke, 

New  York  State  Fuel  Administrator. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Cooke  : 

“So  far  as  I  have  learned,  the  figures  for  the 
month  of  October  show  that  the  dealers’  profits 
have  fallen  one-third  to  one-half,  or  more,  below 
those  for  the  summer  months,  and  this  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  weather  and  delivery  conditions 
were  perfect,  and  the  expense  of  doing  business  far 
less  than  they  are  bound  to  be  for  the  succeeding 
months. 

“Under  winter  conditions  and  with  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  the  normal  winter  business  already  trans¬ 
acted,  indicating  a  smaller  tonnage  and  higher  over¬ 
head  expenses  in  the  months  to  come,  these  profits 
which  have  already  fallen  below  what  was  agreed 
upon  last  year  as  a  reasonable  return,  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  approach  or  pass  the  vanishing  point. 

“I  realize  that  the  retail  prices  are  high  (although 
as  compared  with  food,  milk  and  other  necessities 
of  life,  they  are  not  so)  but  this  is  not  the  fault  of 
the  Fuel  Administration  here  or  of  the  retail  dealer, 
and  the  conditions  which  necessitated  the  recent  ad¬ 
vance  of  $1.05  apply,  in  a  large  measure,  as  well  to 
the  dealers  as  to  the  miners.  Until  these  structural 
conditions  change,  prices  are  bound  to  be  high,  and 
it  would  seem  as  necessary  to  provide  for  the  re¬ 
tailers  the  fair  profit  to  which  they  are  entitled 
under  the  law  as  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  miners, 
operators  and  carriers. 

Summer  Conditions  Not  a  Criterion. 

“It  is  true  that  the  dealers  made  money  during 
the  summer  months — everything  conspiring  to  bring 
that  about — but  it  would  be  as  manifestly  unjust  to 
select  those  months  as  representing  a  normal  state 
of  affairs  or  the  average  profits  for  the  coal  year, 
as  it  would  be  to  base  the  annual  profits  of  a  de¬ 
partment  store  on  its  holiday  business. 

“Among  the  figures  submitted  to  you,  you  will 
note  that  those  of  one  of  the  largest  dealers  show 
a  loss  in  shortage  and  degradation  of  41  cents  per 
ton,  and  yet  these  items  are  usually  lower  at  this 
season  of  the  year  than  in  the  winter. 

“Among  other  matters  which  I  might  speak  of  as 
working  new  hardships  to  the  dealers  is  the  fact 
that  they  have  been  obliged  to  accept  and  store  a 
great  quantity  of  the  small  steam  sizes  (one  dealer 
has  about  20,000  tons  in  stock),  for  which  there 
is  no  ready  sale,  which  were  bought  at  top  prices 
and  are  deteriorating  in  money  value. 

I  am  sure  you  believe  that  it  is  the  desire  of  the 
dealers  here  to  be  broad  and  fair  in  their  dealings 
and  that  they  wish  for  no  higher  prices  than  are 
absolutely  essential  to  sound  business.  In  fact, 
they  suffer  from  high  prices,  because  these  involve 
the  use  of  more  capital,  a  big  increase  in  their  book 
accounts  and  a  larger  risk  of  financial  loss,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  whatever  the  prices  may  be  they 
were  to  include  ‘a  reasonable  profit’  for  the  dealers, 
and  this  is  all  they  ask  or  expect  to  receive. 

Fifty  Cents  a  Reasonable  Profit. 

“In  a  previous  letter  to  you  I  asked  that  the  gross 
margins  be  figured  to  include  a  10  per  cent  profit 
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to  the  dealer,  and  there  are  abundant  precedents 
for  this;  but  with  the  change  in  the  aspect  of  the 
war,  the  present  high  prices  for  coal  and  the  large 
advance  that  this  would  involve,  I  withdraw  that 
request  and  in  its  place  submit  the  proposition  that 
there  be  allowed  to  the  dealers  an  average  profit 
of  50  cents  per  ton  on  anthracite  and  bituminous 
coal,  which  is  equivalent  to  about  5  per  cent  on 
the  turnover,  and,  considering  the  hazards  and  un¬ 
foreseen  expenses  involved  in  the  coal  business,  is 
the  minimum  profit  on  which  it  can  be  safely  trans¬ 
acted. 

“The  statements  you  are  receiving  from  the  deal¬ 
ers  for  October,  with  a  consideration  of  their  trend 
toward  much  lower  profits  for  the  winter,  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  demonstrate  whether  or  not  the  suggested 
margin  would  be  fair  for  the  coming  winter. 

“May  I  ask  on  behalf  of  the  retail  dealers  that 
a  conference  with  you  may  soon  be  had  and  this 
question  of  the  gross  margins  be  taken  up  with  a 
view  to  determining,  if  possible  before  December  1, 
the  conditions  under  which  we  are  to  work? 

“Very  sincerely  yours, 

“Arthur  I7.  Rice, 
“Commissioner.” 

About  a  year  ago  the  National  Retail  Coal  Mer¬ 
chants’  Association  was  formed  in  Philadelphia, 
merging  into  itself  the  Atlantic  States  Association 
and  bringing  in  other  organizations  from  all  over 
the  qountry  until,  within  a  few  months,  it  repre- 
sentated  above  70  per  cent  of  all  the  retail  coal 
business  in  the  United  States.  Its  prime  objects 
were  to  co-ordinate  the  work  of  the  various  asso¬ 
ciations  throughout  the  land,  stabilize  the  indus¬ 
try  and  form  a  powerful  medium  for  dealing  and 
co-operating  with  the  Government  in  its  relations 
with  the  coal  business.  While  recognizing  the  value 
of  such  an  organization,  this  association  felt  that 
unless  a  retail  representative  could  be  appointed  to 
Dr.  Garfield’s  official  staff — as  was  the  case  with 
other  branches  of  the  trade — it  would  be  almost 
useless  to  support  the  proposition ;  and  the  State 
Association  took  the  same  ground. 

Supports  National  Association. 

But  this  highly  important  thing  was  finally  ac¬ 
complished,  and  thereupon  the  New  York  State  and 
City  Associations  gave  their  prompt  support  to  the 
National  body.  You  will  be  interested  to  learn 
that  M.  F.  Burns  was  first  selected  for  this  honor, 
if  it  could  be  secured ;  but  he  was  either  too  busy 
or  too  modest  to  allow  the  use  of  his  name,  and 
Samuel  B.  Crowell,  of  the  George  B.  Newton  Coal 
Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  a  man  of  broad  views  and  wide 
experience,  was  appointed  by  Dr.  Garfield  and  has 
abundantly  justified  the  confidence  reposed  in  his 
ability  and  good  judgment. 

The  National  Association  has  already  accom¬ 
plished  much,  by  what  it  has  prevented  as  well  as 
by  what  it  has  performed,  and  in  the  reconstruc¬ 
tion  period  ahead  of  us  will  probably  be  the  most 
powerful  directing  agency  that  could  be  devised  to 
help  and  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  retail  busi¬ 
ness. 

We  have  had  during  the  past  year  a  lot  of  mu¬ 
nicipal  fermentation  regarding  coal  matters.  First, 
the  Board  of  Aldermen  passed  an  ordinance  giving 
the  Mayor  the  power  to  seize  and  distribute  coal 
wherever  he  saw  fit  to  do  so.  As  this  was  evidently 
usurping  the  functions  of  the  National  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration,  it  naturally  did  not  get  very  far.  There 
was  considerable  talk  in  the  Aldermanic  Chamber 
about  retail  profiteering,  but  I  am  happy  to  state 
that  the  County  Administrator  reassured  the  Aider- 
men  on  that  point  by  informing  them  that  the  Fuel 
Administration  made  the  prices  for  the  dealers,  had 
access  to  their  books,  and  that  he  was  in  a  position 
to  affirm  that,  almost  without  exception,  they  had 
displayed  eminent  fairness  in  their  dealings  with  the 
public.  As  an  offset  to  some  of  the  malicious  and 
mendacious  statements  made  by  certain  newspapers, 
such  a  public  vindication  was  a  most  gracious  and 
refreshing  thing. 

Visionary  Plans  Come  to  Naught. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  the  storing 
of  large  quantities  of  coal  by  the  city.  The  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Markets  claimed  to  have  arranged  for 


several  hundred  thousand  tons  to  be  distributed  at 
ness  it  has  worked  wonderfully  well, 
low  prices  to  the  poor,  but  up  to  the  present  time 
none  of  this  mythical  fuel  has  materialized. 

An  uptown  banker  proposed  that  an  empty  city 
reservoir  be  utilized  for  storing  coal  for  prospective 
emergencies,  and  even  those  staid  bodies,  the  Mer¬ 
chants’  Association  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
held  meetings  to  see  what  could  be  done  about 
laying  in  reserve  stocks  of  coal.  All  these  well- 
meaning  gentlemen  seemed  to  ignore  the  fact  that 
if  there  was  plenty  of  coal  the  dealers  possessed 
ample  facilities  for  handling  it,  and  that  if  there 
was  none  for  them,  there  would  be  none  for  any¬ 
body  else.  They  also  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  any 
coal  they  might  secure  would  be  deducted  from  the 
tonnage  allotted  to  New  York  by  the  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration,  and  that,  consequently,  the  city  would 
be  no  better  off. 

Neither  had  they  attempted  to  discover  what  it 
would  cost  per  ton  to  store  domestic  coal  on  Man¬ 
hattan  Island  and  take  it  up  again — to  secure  ground 
space  for  an  indeterminate  period,  to  build  con¬ 
taining  walls  and  fences,  to  meet  the  expenses  of 
rent,  interest,  double  hauling,  waste,  depreciation, 
loss  by  theft  and  loading  and  screening  by  hand  in¬ 
stead  of  by  gravity.  It  would  probably  cost  about 
$2.50  per  ton  to  cover  all  these  items,  and  how  could 
the  poor  people,  for  whom  this  coal  would  be  in¬ 
tended,  pay  this  additional  price? 

Garfield  Sends  an  Adviser. 

The  National  Fuel  Administration  sent  a  man  up 
here — whose  qualifications  for  advising  coal  men 
consisted  in  his  having  made  a  failure  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  himself — to  urge  upon  the  dealers  the  desir¬ 
ability  of  hiring  stocking  room  and  storing  a  few 
hundred  thousand  tons  of  coal.  But  this  envoy- 
extraordinary,  whose  services  have  since  been  dis¬ 
pensed  with  by  the  Fuel  Administration,  without  any 
apparent  damage  to  that  body,  had  no  tangible  sug¬ 
gestions  as  to  where  the  coal  would  come  from, 
how  this  philanthropic  scheme  should  be  financed, 
what  class  of  people  should  be  asked  to  pay  $2.50 
per  ton  more  for  this  coal,  or  what  would  become  of 
it  in  case  no  serious  shortage  should  occur  and  it 
had  to  be  carried  over  for  a  year  or  two. 

Last  month  the  Mayor  set  out  to  have  a  survey 
made  by  the  police  of  the  coal  in  the  dealers’  yards 
and  consumers’  bins,  and  revealed  to  a  startled 
city  that  there  was  an  absolute  shortage  of  3,577,261 
tons !  I  once  heard  a  missionary  pleading  for  money 
for  the  aid  and  education  of  the  2,500,000  Indians 
in  the  United  States.  As  there  were  only  250,000 
Indians,  all  told,  in  this  country  at  that  time,  I  sug¬ 
gested  to  him  that  he  could  save  himself  a  lot  of 
unnecessary  work  and  worry  by  cutting  off  one 
cipher  from  his  figures,  and  possibly  the  Mayor 
could  relieve  the  situation  somewhat  by  cutting  off 
that  one  ton  and  reducing  the  shortage  to  a  little 
matter  of  357,726  tons. 

As  there  is  undoubtedly  more  coal  in  the  con¬ 
sumers'  bins  now  than  ever  before  since  Hendrick 
Hudson  sailed  up  the  bay,  and  as  the  wisest  coal 
man  could  not  figure  out  a  basis  on  which  to  esti¬ 
mate  the  surplus  or  shortage  at  any  given  date,  it 
would  appear  that  the  Mayor’s  figures  should  not 
cause  a  panic.  He  recently  made  the  statement  that 
there  were  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  of  coal 
piled  up  at  the  mines  which  were  needed  here,  but, 
inasmuch  as  the  only  piles  there  are  culm  banks 
and  there  are  probably  at  least  100,000  tons  of  culm 
bank  products  right  here  today  that  nobody  seems 
to  want  or  will  take,  that  also  might  tend  to  allay 
public  apprehension  to  some  extent. 

Recommends  Mutual  Insurance. 

Ne\y  York  City  is  a  hard  place  to  start  anything 
and  get  it  accepted,  and  it  is  the  history  of  this 
association,  as  of  almost  every  other,  that  it  has 
taken  a  lot  of  sustained  effort  to  secure  the  adoption 
of  what  are  now  considered  som,e  of  its  best  fea¬ 
tures.  It  required  years  to  get  the  Protective  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  its  present  high  state  of  efficiency;  but  it 
finally  killed  the  short-weight  business  in  this  city. 
It  took  four  years  to  get  the  credit  system  inaugu¬ 
rated;  but  it  has  saved  the  dealers  untold  thousands 
of  dollars  and  could  not  be  spared  today.  In  like 
manner  the  mutual  insurance  plan  has  been  of  slow 


growth,  and  yet  it  is  as  sound  a  proposition  as  the 
others  and  is  the  only  known  method  of  sub¬ 
stantially  cutting  down  an  exceedingly  heavy  item 
of  expense.  Applied  to  various  other  lines  of  busi- 

The  Coal  Merchants’  Mutual  Insurance  Co.  was 
formed  in  1915,  by  the  New  York  State  Association, 
to  furnish  to  the  coal  dealers  compensation  insur¬ 
ance  at  cost,  as  provided  by  law.  There  are  no 
stockholders  and  all  the  profits  go  to  the  policy  hold¬ 
ers.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year’s  business  it  had 
paid  out  of  its  premiums  the  cost  of  organization, 
all  operating  expenses  and  compensation  claims  and 
had  created  a  small  surplus.  At  the  close  of  the 
second  year  it  had  acquired  assets  of  about  $30,000, 
trebled  its  surplus  and  paid  a  10  per  cent  dividend  to 
its  policy  holders. 

At  the  end  of  the  third  year  it  has  again  doubled 
its  assets  and  trebled  its  surplus  and  is  about  to 
pay  another  dividend  of  10  per  cent  or  possibly  15 
per  cent.  From  the  date  of  its  organization  it  has 
saved  its  policy  holders  over  33  per  cent  of  its 
premium  income,  with  only  a  comparatively  small 
percentage  of  the  coal  dealers’  business  on  its  books. 
If  it  had  all  that  business,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  not,  it  could  easily  make  the  sav¬ 
ing  50  per  cent. 

I  have  endeavored  to  look  into  this  matter  from 
every  angle,  have  asked  men  in  other  industries 
about  it,  and  am  so  sure  that  the  dealers  would  find 
it  profitable,  that  I  again  urge  them  to  give  it  the 
same  consideration  and  careful  scrutiny  they  would 
to  any  other  proposition  involving  the  expenditure 
and  saving  of  money.  Perhaps  the  time  is  at  hand 
when  it  will  not  be  so  easy  to  make  money  as  at 
present,  and  in  that  case  the  dollar  saved  will  be 
at  least  as  good  as  the  dollar  earned.  Isn’t  it  worth 
looking  into  and  trying  out? 

Good  Work  of  Collection  Department. 

Among  the  favorable  results  brought  about  by 
the  general  coal  stringency  has  been  the  elimination 
of  long  credits  and  the  cleaning  up  of  overdue  ac¬ 
counts.  In  order  to  get  coal,  people  had  to  pay 
their  old  as  well  as  their  current  bills,  and  the 
good  effects  of  this  have  been  reflected  in  our  col¬ 
lection  department.  Only  about  two-fifths  as  many 
bad  accounts  have  been  turned  in  during  the  past 
eleven  months  as  for  the  same  period  last  year. 

Nevertheless,  the  department  has  more  than  kept 
up  its  past  percentage  record  and  established  a  new 
one  by  collecting  518  of  the  558  claims  turned  in, 
an  aggregate  of  something  over  $60,000  for  eleven 
months. 

The  elimination  of  several  classes  of  trade,  with 
varying  prices  to  each,  has  been  one  of  the  most 
substantial  benefits  accruing  to  the  trade  from  the 
unusual  state  of  affairs  through  which  it  has  re¬ 
cently  passed.  There  never  was  any  logical  reason 
for  selling  coal  on  any  other  basis  than  the  one 
on  which  it  was  purchased ;  namely,  one  price  to 
everybody.  Let  us  hope  that  this  reform  will  prove 
to  be  a  permanent  one. 

The  history  of  the  year  would  be  incomplete  with¬ 
out  mention  of  the  fact  that  when  the  wholesale 
advance  of  $1.05  per  ton  .was  made  last  month,  the 
State  Fuel  Administrator  made  a  strong  personal 
appeal  to  the  dealers  in  Greater  New  York  to  absorb 
this  advance,  so  far  as  it  concerned  coal  intended 
for  distribution  in  small  quantities  to  the  people 
who  purchase  through  peddlers  and  coal  cellars. 
Although  this  involved  selling  that  class  of  coal  with¬ 
out  any  profit,  and  in  all  probability"  at  a  loss,  thq 
dealers  acceded  to  Mr.  Cooke’s  request.  And  yet 
retail  coal  men  have  been  characterized  as  a  selfish 
and  greedy  lot ! 

A  Glance  at  the  Future. 

In  attempting  to  forecast  the  conditions  likely  to 
prevail  during  the  coming  months,  we  may  think 
of  some  things  as  reasonably  certain.  While  the 
Fuel  Administration  will  automatically  cease  to 
exist  with  the  signing  of  the  peace  treaty,  there  is 
little  likelihood  of  that  occurring  before  the  end  of 
the  coal  year,  and  Federal  control  will  probably 
continue  at  least  to  that  time. 

The  increased  production  of  bituminous  coal  in 
the  face  of  a  decreased  demand  both  here  and 
abroad  will  probably  give  the  market  all  the  soft 
coal  it  can  digest — and  some  to  spare — with  a 
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tendency  to  lower  prices.  While  the  scarcity  .of 
egg,  stove  and  chestnut  is  likely  to  continue  .for 
some  time,  the  indications  are  that  the  absolute  needs 
of  the  consumers  will  be  met  and  that  there  will  be 
an  abundancy  of  broken  and  pea. 

On  November  26  there  were  15,000  tons  of  broken 
and  45,000  tons  of  pea  in  the  hands  of  the  dealers 
in  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx,  with  practically  no 
sales  for  these  sizes.  Normal  conditions  may  be  a 
long  way  off,  but  as  they  begin  to  arrive  the  prices 
for  coal,  which  are  unreasonably  high,  will  come 
down  of  their  own  weight  and  with  a  more  plentiful 
supply,  the  differential  between  Company  and  In¬ 
dependent  coal  will  be  apt  to  gradually  efface  itself. 

The  things  we  shall  have  to  guard  against  are  a 
renewal  of  unrestrained  competition  and  the  old 
habit  of  scrambling  for  business  without  due  re¬ 
gard  for  price  or  profit.  And  yet  the  situation  is 
full  of  encouragement.  Never  in  the  history  of  the 
trade  has  there  been  such  uniformly  good  feeling 
among  the  dealers,  everyone  of  which  is  a  member, 
in  good  standing,  of  your  Association.  All  have 
learned  the  cost  of  doing  business,  all  have  dis¬ 
covered  that  it  can  be  transacted  at  a  profit  with¬ 
out  violating  the  laws  of  decency  and  common 
sense. 

War  conditions  and  the  Government  have  con¬ 
trolled  our  industry  for  the  past  two  years,  but 
there  are  strong  indications  that  hereafter  we  shall 
be  better  able  than  ever  before  to  control  it  prop¬ 
erly  ourselves.  _ 

Anthracite  to  Northwest. 

Schedule  Completed  by  Extending  Lake 

Season  and  Speeding  Up  Shipments. 

.  % 

The  Fuel  Administration’s  program  for  the  ship¬ 
ment  of  anthracite  to  the  Northwest  by  lake  was 
practically  completed  at  the  end  of  last  week,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  on  November  22  there  was  a 
deficit  of  300,000  tons  to  be  made  up.  In  order  to 
do  this  it  was  necessary  to  extend  the  season  for 
about  two  weeks  beyond  November  25,  the  date 
originally  fixed  for  having  the  last  hard  coal  cargo 
afloat.  In  describing  how  the  work  of  speeding  up 
delayed  shipments  was  accomplished,  a  statement 
issued  from  Fuel  Administration  headquarters  in 
Washington  says : 

“Coal  operators  and  vessel  owners  united  in  sup¬ 
porting  the  direct  representatives  of  the  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration  in  forcing  this  rapid  movement  of 
nearly  one-third  million  tons  of  coal,  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  Northwestern  States.  The  task  was 
made  increasingly  difficult  because  of  the  necessities 
of  the  Food  Administration  for  available  boats  to 
store  grain  for  the  winter,  and  the  achievement  is 
said  by  experienced  transportation  directors  to  be 
a  notable  one. 

Emergency  Measures  Taken. 

“The  program  just  completed  was  outlined  at  a 
conference  of  State  Fuel  Administrators  of  the 
Northwest.  Immediately  upon  the  conclusion  of 
their  conference,  Cyrus  Garnsey,  Jr.,  Assistant  Unit¬ 
ed  States  Fuel  Administrator,  was  sent  to  Phil¬ 
adelphia  to  cooperate  with  the  Anthracite  Committee 
in  making  sure  that  the  necessary  quantity  of  coal 
was  forwarded  from  the  mines  to  Buffalo. 

“C.  P.  White,  Director  of  Bureau  of  Lake  Distribu¬ 
tion,  was  assigned  to  Buffalo  to  handle  and  forward 
coal  at  that  point.  J.  D.  A.  Morrow,  general  director 
of  the  Distribution  Division,  and  Alfred  M.  Ogle, 
director  of  State  Distribution,  proceeded  to  Minne¬ 
apolis  and  upper  lake  docks  to  see  that  docks  were 
promptly  cleared  and  new  shipments  properly  dis¬ 
tributed. 

“Special  counsel  was  retained  to  act  under  orders 
of  the  representatives  of  the  Fuel  Administration, 
in  order  that  there  might  be  no  delay  in  forcing 
coal  into  the  channels  necessary  for  its  immediate 
shipment  and  distribution,  without  regard  to  the 
ownership  of  docks  or  consignment  of  coal. 

“The  combined  efforts  of  everyone  working  under 
this  program  resulted  in  clearance,  within  two 
weeks,  of  160,000  tons  of  coal  for  Lake  Superior 
ports  and  140,000  tons  for  Lake  Michigan  ports,  be¬ 
fore  the  close  of  navigation." 


Coal  Production  Figures. 


Thanksgiving  Shutdowns  Reflected  in  An¬ 
thracite  and  Bituminous  Figures. 

The  improvement  in  bituminous  production  which 
occurred  during  the  week  of  November  23  failed  to 
continue  through  the  week  of  November  30,  the 
observance  of  Thanksgiving  Day  being  the  limiting 
factor.  Preliminary  estimates  place  production  for 
the  week  of  November  30  at  9,710,000  net  tons,  a 
decrease  compared  with  the  week  preceding  of  1,280,- 
000  tons,  or  11.7  per  cent. 

Compared  with  the  corresponding  week  of  1917 
the  decrease  is  estimated  at  855,000  tons,  or  8  per 
cent. 


Output  in  Recent  Weeks. 

The  following  table  shows  the  trend  of  production 
;n  recent  weeks,  with  comparisons  covering  the  same 
period  of  1917 : 


Tons. 

a, 


Week  ended —  1918.  1917. 

September  28  .  13,047,000  11,138,000 

October  26  . 11,308,000  10,804,000 

November  9  .  10,409,000  11,071,000 

November  16  .  9,703,000  11,279,000 

November  23  .  10,931,000  11,187,000 

November  30  .  9,710,000  10,565,000 

The  total  production  for  the  coal  year  to  date  is 
now  estimated  at  409,754,000  net  tons  as  against  370,- 
564,000  tons  during  the  same  eight  months  of  1917. 


New  England  Shipments. 

Shipments  of  bituminous  coal  to  New  England 
during  the  week  November  30  amounting  to  359,705 
net  tons,  fell  below  the  week  of  November  23 
by  52,671  tons,  or  13  per  cent.  Rail  receipts  through 
the  gateways  decreased  approximately  10  per  cent, 
and  tidewater  shipments  a  like  amount.  Northern 
harbors  for  the  week  report  improvement,  while 
shipments  from  Hampton  Roads  decreased  approxi¬ 
mately  20  per  cent. 


Tidewater  Shipments. 

Considerable  falling  off  also  occurred  in  tidewater 
shipments  during  the  week,  estimates  placing  the 
tonnage  loaded  at  648,455  net  tons,  as  compared  with 
753,843  tons  during  the  week  preceding,  or  a  de¬ 
crease  of  14  per  cent.  Baltimore  was  the  lone  har¬ 
bor  to  report  improvement  during  the  week,  while 
shipments  from  New  York  and  Philadelphia  de¬ 
creased  68,000  tons,  or  17  per  cent.,  and  from  .Hamp¬ 
ton  Roads,  47,000  net  tons,  or  15  per  cent. 


Coke. 

The  production  of  beehive  coke  in  the  United 
States  during  the  week  ended  November  30  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  522,000  net  tons,  as  compared  with  521,000 
tons  during  the  week  ended  November  23,  and  637,- 
000  tons  during  the  corresponding  week  of  1917. 

The  production  during  the  past  two  weeks  was 
the  lowest  reported  since  January  of  this  year,  and 
is  considerably  lower  than  the  weekly  production 
of  by-product  coke,  which  is  now  averaging  approxi¬ 
mately  580,000  net  tons  per  week. 

Anthracite. 

The  observance  of  Thanksgiving  Day  also  caused 
a  decrease  of  production  of  anthracite,  estimates 
placing  production  during  the  week  November  30  at 
1,613,000  net  tons,  as  against  1,778,000  tons  during 
the  week  of  the  23d,  and  with  1,675,000  tons  during 
the  week  of  November  30,  1917,  The  daily  average 
per  working  day  is  estimated  at  293,000  net  tons,  as 
compared  with  324,000  tons  for  the  coal  year  to  date 
and  331,000  tons  during  a  similar  period  of  last 
year. 

For  the  coal  year  to  date  total  anthracite  produc¬ 
tion  is  estimated  at  66,971,000  net  tons,  and  falls 
below  the  1917  production  by  1,648,000  tons,  or  2.5 
per  cent. 


The  name  of  the  manager  of  the  Ore  &  Coal  Ex¬ 
change  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  which  has  charge  of  the 
lake  vessel  pool  was  recently  printed  by  mistake  as 
Herman  McGriggs.  It  should  have  been  Herman  M. 
Griggs;  Mr.  Griggs  being  the  former  general  coal 
and  coke  agent  of  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  South¬ 
ern  Ry.  and  associated  lines. 


Wants  Regulation  Continued. 


F.  S.  Peabody  Says  This  Is  Necessary  to 
Prevent  Industrial  Chaos. 

F.  S.  Peabody,  uf  Chicago,  is  one  of  the  prominent 
coal  men  who  has  come  out  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
Fuel  Administration  being  continued  until  the  peace 
treaty  is  signed,  and  of  having  Dr.  Garfield  remain 
at  its  head.  In  the  course  of  his  address  before  the 
coal  men  at  the  recent  Atlantic  City  convention  he 
said : 

“I  think  the  most  important  thing  staring  us  in 
the  face  is  the  necessity  of  continuing  the  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration  until  peace  is  formally  proclaimed  by 
the  President,  permanently;  and  that  comes  before 
anything  else.  I  think  we  should  try  to  convince 
Dr.  Garfield,  by  everything  we  can  say  to  him,  of 
the  necessity  of  his  continuing  to  function  as  Fuel 
Administrator  until  the  peace  treaty  is  finally 
signed. 

“The  maintenance  of  the  zone  restrictions  and 
price  regulations  are  two  most  important  matters 
whose  withdrawal  may  bring  chaos  and  disaster  to 
us.  We  do  not  think  we  can  impress  Dr.  Garfield 
too  strongly  with  the  necessity  of  continuing  as 
Fuel  Administrator  and  asking  the  President  not  to 
take  the  industry  from  under  the  Lever  law  until  the 
peace  treaty  is  signed. 

Farmers  Have  Been  Well  Protected. 

“In  the  Lever  bill  two  great  fundamental  indus¬ 
tries  were  taken  over.  The  Government  took  over 
control  of  the  coal  industry  and  also  made  a  con¬ 
tract  with  the  farmers  to  buy  their  wheat  at  $2.26 
per  bushel.  What  would  be  the  result  of  a  breach 
of  that  contract? 

“The  contract  which  the  Government  has  made 
with  the  farmer  is  not  only  to  buy  all  the  wheat  he 
can  produce  this  year,  but  next  year,  as  well,  at 
$2.26  per  bushel.  The  price  of  commodities  cannot 
get  down  until  the  price  of  wheat  gets  down.  The 
price  of  anything  depends  upon  the  price  of  wheat, 
for  we  must  pay  enough  wages  to  get  sufficient  to 
live  on. 

“What  would  happen  if  that  contract  should  be 
broken  with  the  farmers?  Is  it  not  just  as  justifiable 
to  break  that  contract  with  the  farmers  as  it  would 
be  to  break  the  contract  with  the  coal  industry? 

“The  Government  made  a  definite  contract  with 
the  operators  permitting  them  to  charge  a  definite 
price  for  coal  if  they  carried  out  an  agreement  to 
pay  certain  wages  to  their  employes.  What  would 
happen  if  that  contract  were  broken  now? 

“The  breaking  down  of  industry — not  only  our 
industry,  but  many  industries — general  industrial 
chaos.  I  believe  our  claim  is  just  as  sound  as  the 
claim  of  the  farmers  that  the  Government  must  pay 
$2.25  for  wheat  that  is  not  even  planted  yet.” 


Take  Cognizance  of  Schemes. 

In  a  recent  bulletin  the  Guaranty  Trust  Co.  of 
this  city  makes  a  plea  for  such  reconstruction  as 
would  dispel  the  overhanging  menace  of  impract¬ 
ical  idealism  which  exist  at  Washington,  and  to 
some  extent  elsewhere,  and  of  which  business  men 
must  take  cognizance. 

The  obvious  intention  on  the  part  of  some  to 
force  Government  ownership  of  transportation  and 
wires,  if  possible,  and  the  announcement  of  a  policy 
of  philanthropic  restraint  in  foreign  trade,  are  but 
straws  indicating  the  direction  of  the  wind.  In 
pursuit  of  such  economic  will-o’-the-wisps  unbal¬ 
anced  minds  are  led  astray  and  would  lure  us  on 
into  the  bogs  of  Bolshevism.  The  facts  of  human 
experience  and  human  nature  have  always  proved 
a  safer  basis  for  human  relations  than  the  tissue  of 
dreams  or  the  visions  of  what  ought  to  be. 

Justice  and  fair  dealing  are  not  impossible  in  a 
world  of  sound  economics,  and  these  standards  furn¬ 
ish  us  a  sounder  platform  than  parlor  socialism  or 
political  expediency.  If  the  spirit  of  common  equity 
and  reason  can  pervade  government  bureau  and  leg¬ 
islative  hall,  as  well  as  business  office  and  bank,  we 
may  hope  for  a  readjustment  to  the  conditions  of 
peace  which  will  bring  prosperity  to  our  own  people 
of  all  classes,  and  render  useful  service  to  the  entire 
world. 
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Somerset  County  Mine  Sold. 

Charles  F.  Roy  and  Associates  Purchase 
Adams  Property  on  B.  &  O. 

The  Adams  mine  of  the  S.  M.  Hamilton  Coal  Co., 
located  on  the  Somerset  branch  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  RR.,  about  live  miles  north  of  the  town  of 
Somerset,  Pa.,  has  been  purchased  by  Charles  F. 
Roy  and  associates.  Mr.  Roy  is  also  identified  with 
several  other  mining  companies  in  Somerset  County 
and  until  about  two  years  ago  was  in  charge  of  the 
operations  of  the  Brothers  Valley  Coal  Co. 

The  Adams  mine,  which  has  an  output  of  300  tons 
a  day,  will  be  operated  under  the  name  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Smithing  Coal  Co.,  which  plans  to  double  the 
capacity  within  two  months.  The  property  com¬ 
prises  1,150  acres,  and  developments  are  in  the  D 
seam,  which  is  a  high-grade  coal  adapted  for  both 
smithing  and  steam  purposes. 

Since  locating  in  the  town  of  Somerset  two  years 
ago  Mr.  Roy  and  associates  have  developed  the 
Frauenheim  Coal  Co.,  in  the  Jenner-Quemahoning 
field;  the  Scull  Coal  Co.,  immediately  adjacent  to 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad's  yards  in  Somerset; 
the  Somerset  &  Cambria  Coal  Co.,  producing  C 
prime  or  Quemahoning  coal,  and  have  taken  over 
and  largely  increased  the  output  of  the  McGregor 
Coal  Co.  at  Murdock,  five  miles  south  of  Somerset. 

The  present  output  of  these  four  mines  runs  from 
600  to  700  tons  a  day,  depending  on  car  supply,  and 
with  additional  tonnage  furnished  by  the  Adams 
property  gives  Mr.  Roy  control  of  over  1,000  tons 
of  coal  daily,  and  makes  him  one  of  the  largest  in¬ 
dependent  operators  in  the  Somerset  field. 

The  output  of  the  Adams  mine  will  be  marketed 
by  the  Adelphia  Coal  Co.,  of  New  York,  which  also 
has  the  sales  agency  for  the  tonnage  of  the  Scull, 
McGregor  and  Frauenheim  operations. 


Two  Former  Employes  of  New  York  Coal 
Office  Killed  in  France. 

Lieutenant  Charles  C.  Smith  and  Corporal 
Austin  J.  Macdonald,  both  of  whom  were  for¬ 
merly  employed  in  the  New  York  office  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Coal  &  Coke  Corporation,  were 
mentioned  in  recent  casualty  lists  as  having  been 
killed  in  action. 

Lieutenant  Smith  graduated  from  the  first 
officers’  training  camp  at  Plattsburg  last  year, 
and  at  the  time  of  his-death  on  September  12  was 
attached  to  the  machine  gun  company  of  the 
168th  Infantry.  Previous  to  the  engagement  in 
which  he  lost  his  life,  he  had  distinguished  him¬ 
self  in  the  heavy  fighting  in  the  Champagne  sec¬ 
tor  in  July.  Lieutenant  Smith  was  31  years  of 
age  and  had  been  connected  with  the  sales  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  &  Coke  Corpora¬ 
tion  since  1907. 

Corporal  Macdonald  was  26  years  old  and  had 
been  with  the  company,  in  the  accounting  depart¬ 
ment,  for  five  years  when  he  left  in  the  summer 
of  1917  to  enlist  in  the  old  Seventh  Regiment, 
which  was  mustered  into  the  Federal  service  as 
the  107th  Infantry.  He  went  to  France  with  the 
Rainbow  Division,  and  lost  his  life  on  Septem¬ 
ber  29  while  his  regiment  was  engaged  in  an  at¬ 
tack  on  the  Hindenburg  Line  in  conjunction  with 
the  British  troops  in  Flanders. 


The  results  of  the  retail  dealers’  activities  in  the 
recent  past  and  the  probability  that  the  advance 
storing  of  coal  will  be  more  or  less  of  a  permanent 
feature  in  many  districts  ought  to  lend  encourage¬ 
ment  to  the  building  of  rather  elaborate  coal-han¬ 
dling  plants  in  the  more  important  cities  and  towns. 
We  think  the  general  hand-to-mouth  policy  that 
seemed  to  be  so  much  in  favor  at  one  time  is  largely 
a  thing  of  the  past.  The  experience  of  recent  years 
has  shown  buyers  in  general  that  coal  is  not  to  be 
had  on  a  moment’s  notice,  so  to  speak,  as  it  was  at 
one  time. 


Price  and  Zone  Restrictions  Not  to  Be 
Removed  at  This  Time. 

Washington,  Dec.  12. — Bituminous  price  and  zone 
restrictions  will  not  be  removed  on  or  about  De¬ 
cember  15,  as  Dr.  Garfield  intimated  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago  might  be  the  case.  The  many  protests 
which  came  to  the  Fuel  Administration  from  all  over 
the  country  led  to  the  decision  to  allow  things  to 
remain  in  their  present  status  for  a  while. 

It  was  felt  that  the  danger  of  serious  unsettle¬ 
ment  was  too  great  to  justify  such  a  radical  step  at 
this  time.  Just  when  the  regulations  will  be  taken 
off  cannot  be  determined  at  this  time,  and  will  de¬ 
pend  a  good  deal  on  developments  of  the  next  few 
weeks.  April  1  is  often  spoken  of  as  the  logical 
time  for  removing  them. 

In  the  meantime  Dr.  Garfield  has  been  requested 
by  President  Wilson  to  hold  himself  in  readiness  to 
go  abroad  if  his  assistance  is  wanted  at  the  peace 
conference  in  connection  with  economic  problems. 
Until  the  call  comes  he  will  probably  remain  in 
Washington  as  head  of  the  Fuel  Administration. 

The  handing  in  of  his  resignation  to  the  President 
before  the  latter  sailed  for  France  seems  to  have 
been  purely  a  formality,  for  shortly  after  the  news 
of  his  resignation  was  made  public  he  authorized  the 
announcement  that  he  would  continue  in  office  as 
long  as  there  was  any  work  to  be  done. 


Louis  H.  Spier  Promoted. 

Louis  H.  Spier,  who  recently  resigned  from 
Olin  J.  Stephens,  Inc.,  the  large  Bronx  dealers, 
and  went  with  Joseph  Gordon,  whose  yard  is  at 
the  foot  of  East  38th  street,  has  been  made  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Gordon  business,  succeding 
Charls  D.  Waring,  who  resigned  on  account  of 
illness.  The  trade  of  New  York  has  received 
with  much  pleasure  the  announcement  of  Mr. 
Spier’s  advancement. 

He  has  had  quite  a  long  career  in  the  coal  trade  of 
New  York,  having  been  with  Mr.  Stephens  for 
more  than  20  years.  He  entered  the  Stephens 
business  as  a  shipper  and  later  was  advanced  to 
manager,  and  early  this  year  he  was  made  secre¬ 
tary. 

Prior  to  his  connection  with  the  Stephens  cor¬ 
poration,  Mr.  Spier  was  with  the  Wagner  Palace 
Car  Co.,  in  charge  of  the  distribution  of  cars  for 
the  New  York  Central,  between  New  York  and 
Buffalo,  and  has  quite  an  education  in  railroading 
as  well  as  in  coal.  He  is  very  popular  among  the 
trade,  both  wholesale  and  retail. 


Retail  Notes  from  Chicago. 

1  he  Ogle  County  Fuel  Club  met  at  Rochelle,  Ill., 
December  3,  C.  D.  Gilbert  of  Oregon,  presided,  and 
Peter  Beck,  of  Harvey  and  I.  L.  Runyan  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  were  present.  Mr.  Beck  also  attended  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  East  St.  Louis  coal  dealers  December  6. 
He  reported  a  successful  meeting. 

A  demand  by  the  coal  teamsters  of  Chicago  for 
$1  a  day  increase  in  wages  has  been  the  subject  of 
conferences  in  which  M.  E.  Robinson  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Coal  Merchants’  Association  represented  the 
dealers.  If  an  increase  becomes  necessary  a  re¬ 
quest  will  be  made  of  the  Fuel  Administration,  the 
association  has  indicated,  to  increase  to  a  like  extent 
the  dealers’  margin. 

Retail  coal  dealers’  organizations  in  eight  mid- 
western  States  accepted  invitations  to  attend  a  con¬ 
ference  at  the  Hotel  LaSalle,  Thursday,  December 
12.  I.  L.  Runyan,  secretary  of  the  Illinois  and  Wis¬ 
consin  Retail  Coal  Association,  issued  the  invita¬ 
tions.  Meeting  was  for  the  purpose  of  arranging 
for  a  central  body  to  act  in  behalf  of  the  dealers 
in  obtaining  concerted  action  upon  various  trade 
problems  as  they  arise.  It  was  the  outgrowth  of  a 
suggestion  made  at  the  meeting  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  National  Retail  Coal  Dealers’ 
Association  in  Washington. 


If  you  would  drown  your  sorrow  it  is  just  as  well 
to  tie  a  stone  around  its  neck. 


Trade  Commission’s  Work. 

Annual  Report  of  Federal  Body  Tells  of  Its 
Activities  in  Anthracite  Matters. 

In  its  annual  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30  last,  just  issued,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
states  its  satisfaction  in  the  conduct  of  the  anthra¬ 
cite  industry  in  accordance  with  the  “system  of 
quasi-regulation,  carried  on  through J  co-operation 
with  the  mine  owners  and  the  distributors.” 

Such  system  prevailed  until  the  Federal  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration  was  created  for  the  period  of  the  war, 
but  ever  since  then  “the  work  of  collecting  cost  in¬ 
formation”  has  been  entrusted  to  the  commission. 

The  report  states  that  the  co-operation  established 
by  the  commission  with  the  anthracite  industry  and 
“effected  through  the  exercise  of  the  commission’s 
legal  powers  in  requiring  reports  to  be  filed  with  it 
at  stated  intervals,  setting  forth  certain  details,  was 
so  effective  that  up  to  August  23,  1917,  when  anthra¬ 
cite  prices  were  fixed  by  executive  order,  less  than 
one-fourth  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  anthracite  out¬ 
put  was  sold  at  prices  in  excess  of  those  indicated 
or  suggested  by  the  commission.” 

What  Producing  Costs  Have  Been. 

The  commission  states  that  its  records  show  the 
costs  in  detail,  from  January  1,  1917,  to  June  30,  1918, 
“of  146  companies,  which  produce  all  the  anthracite 
tonnage  in  Pennsylvania.”  Such  information  has 
been  collected  through  means  of  detailed  report 
forms  prescribed  by  the  commission. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  shows  that  for 
the  six  months  period  ended  last  May,  the  average 
producing  cost  of  anthracite  was  $3,537  per  ton,  of 
which  total  labor  made  $2,423,  or  68.5  per  cent. 

Its  figures,  upon  which  the  prices  for  domestic 
sizes  were  advanced  November  1  to  just  cover  the 
wage  increase  then  put  into  effect  by  the  Federal 
Fuel  Administrator,  were  such  that  wage  increase 
would  add  74  cents  per  ton  to  the  cost  of  producing 
all  anthracite.  That  would  make  the  present  pro¬ 
duction  cost  about  $4.28  per  ton,  of  which  the  labor 
part  would  be  $3.16. 


British  Government  to  Continue  Iron  and 
Steel  Subsidies  for  Several  Months. 

In  considering  what  the  government’s  policy  should 
be  with  respect  to  assisting  industry  during  the  re¬ 
construction  period,  it  is  interesting  to  note  what 
is  being  done  along  that  line  in  other  countries. 

A  cable  from  Consul  General  Skinner  in  London, 
recently  made  public  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce,  says  that  the  British  Minister 
of  Munitions  announces  he  is  fixing  export  prices  of 
pig  iron  applicable  to  all  exports  while  existing 
maximum  prices  for  home  delivery  remain  in  force. 
New  maximum  prices  are  also  being  fixed  for  steel 
for  delivery  in  the  United  Kingdom  from  February 
first. 

The  Ministry  states  that  while  the  Government 
was  practically  sole  purchaser  of  iron  and  steel  prod¬ 
ucts,  prices  were  stabilized  by  paying  direct  to  makers 
subsidy  representing  increased  costs  due  to  war 
conditions.  Since  the  Government  no  longer  is  sole 
purchaser  it  is  desirable  to  place  the  industry  on  an 
economic  basis,  but  as  the  immediate  withdrawal  of 
all  subsidies  would  seriously  prejudice  the  resump¬ 
tion  of  ordinary  commercial  work  the  Government 
has  decided  to  remove  the  subsidies  in  two  stages. 

Subsidies  applicable  to  steel  making  will  be  re¬ 
moved  January  31,  those  applicable  to  pig  iron  will 
continue  to  April  30.  It  is  not  intended  that  Govern¬ 
ment  subsidies  should  be  used  to  enable  exports  to 
be  made  to  overseas  markets  at  less  than  full  cost, 
and  therefore  the  Government  will  levy  as  drawback 
on  exported  iron  and  steel  the  difference  between 
home  and  export  prices. 


By  using  a  half-yard  scraper,  a  horse,  and  one  man 
for  transferring  coal  to  its  boiler  room  from  storage 
piles,  a  St.  Louis  firm  accomplishes  what  formerly 
demanded  the  services  of  six  or  eight  men  with 
wheelbarrows. 
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General  Notes. 

The  Railroad  Administration  reports  that  the  total 
loadings  of  coal  cars  in  the  United  States  for  the 
year  to  November  23  showed  an  increase  of  630,539 
cars  over  the  same  period  of  1917. 

William  Green,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers,  will  be  one  of  the  delegates 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  at  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Labor  Conference  which  will  meet  in  Paris 
while  the  peace  conference  is  in  session. 

Lieutenant  Frederick  L.  Drake,  only  son  of  A*  W. 
Drake,  a  well  known  mining  engineer  of  Hazelton, 
Pa.,  died  of  wounds  received  in  action  in  France 
early  in  November.  He  was  only  twenty-three  years 
of  age  and  was  an  officer  in  the  311th  Infantry. 

Cyrus  Garnsey,  Jr.,  assistant  to  Dr.  Garfield,  and 
A.  S.  Learoyd,  in  charge  of  anthracite  distribution 
of  the  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration,  have  temporarily 
removed  their  headquarters  from  Washington  to 
Philadelphia,  so  as  to  be  in  closer  touch  with  the 
Anthracite  Committee. 

The  Fuel  Administration  announces  that  1,017 
anthracite  mine  workers  now  in  training  camps  are 
scheduled  for  early  release  under  special  instructions 
from  Secretary  Baker.  Apparently  these  are  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  number  being  discharged  from  military 
service  in  the  regular  course  of  demobilization,  along 
with  men  from  other  walks  of  life. 

United  States  District  Attorney  Crawford  of 
Pittsburgh  has  begun  court  action  to  compel  var¬ 
ious  Pennsylvania  coal  companies  to  produce  records 
showing  their  transactions  with  Canadian  buyers, 
the  inference  being  that  the  companies  in  question 
are  suspected  of  having  sold  bituminous  in  the  Do¬ 
minion  above  the  government  price. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Comission  has  dismissed 
the  case  of  the  Darby  Coal  Sales  Co.  against  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Ry.,  in  which  the  contention 
was  made  that  the  plaintiff  had  been  damaged  be¬ 
cause  the  freight  rate  from  its  mines  in  Eastern 
Kentucky  to  Newport  News  was  higher  than  the 
rates  from  another  part  of  the  district  to  tidewater. 

The  mints  make  money  for  the  Government  in  a 
double  sense,  for  the  annual  report  of  Raymond  T. 
Baker,  director  of  the  mint,  shows  that  the  seignior¬ 
age  was  $20,538,000  on  $43,596,000  worth  of  coins 
minted  during  the  year  ending  June  30.  This  means 
that  the  actual  value  of  the  silver,  nickel  and  bronze 
made  into  coins  was  $20,538,000  less  than  the  face 
value  at  which  they  were  issued. 

The  coal  shortage  in  the  south  of  Germany  is 
acute  owing  to  the  French  occupation  of  the  Saar 
district,  where  much  of  the  coal  supply  normally 
comes  from,  and  the  Polish  troubles  in  Silesia.  In¬ 
dustries  are  reported  to  be  closing  every  day  for  lack 
of  fuel.  Vienna  is  also  hard  hit  by  the  coal  famine, 
advices  from  that  city  indicating  that  even  the  rail¬ 
roads  and  public  utilities  will  have  to  suspend  oper¬ 
ations  unless  relief  is  soon  forthcoming. 

Of  the  fleet  of  vessels  now  under  construction  in 
the  Maine  shipyards,  two  fourmasted  schooners, 
building  for  Crowell  &  Thurlow,  of  Boston,  will  be 
launched  shortly.  The  first  to  go  overboard  will  be 
the  Gladys  M.  Taylor,  building  at  Stockton  Springs. 
She  will  be  launched  December  17.  On  the  day  fol¬ 
lowing  the  Ida  S.  Dow  will  be  launched  from  the 
builders’  yard  at  Thomaston.  The  Taylor  will  have 
a  cargo  capacity  of  1,600  tons,  while  the  Dow  will 
carry  2,400  tons.  They  are  both  intended  for  the 
West  India  and  South  American  trade. 

A  recent  report  from  France  says  that  in  restoring 
the  damaged  coal  mines  in  Lens  and  vicinity  it  will 
be  necessary,  first  of  all,  to  pump  out  the  water 
which  the  Germans  permitted  to  pour  into  the  work¬ 
ings  by  dynamiting  the  cement  ring  which  lines  the 
shaft.  After  that  is  done  the  underground  galleries 
must  be  cleaned  out  and  retimbered.  At  the  same 
time  the  surface  equipment,  such  as  the  hoisting  ap¬ 
paratus,  electrical  generating  stations  and  boilers, 
must  be  renewed.  Several  years  will  be  required  to 
complete  this  work,  which  is  in'  charge  of  a  special 
commission  appointed  by  the  French-  Government. 
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Anthracite  and  Bituminous  Prices  in  Eastern  Trade. 


Government  Anthracite  Prices — Company 


White  Ash.  Red  Ash. 

- A - - -K. _ 


F. 

o.  b.  New  York 

r 

Broken  . 

Mines. 

lower  ports. 

Mines. 

lower  ports. 

.  $5.95 

$7.80 

$6.15 

$8.00 

Egg  . 

7.70 

6.05 

7.90 

Stove  . 

7.95 

6.30 

8.15 

Chestnut  . 

.  6.20 

8.05 

6.30 

8.15 

Pea  . 

6.55 

4.90 

6.70 

Buckwheat  . . . . 

.  3.40-4.30 

5.15-6.05 

Rice  . 

4.65-4.85* 

Barley  . 

4.15* 

Lykens  Valley. 


Mines. 

F.  o.  b.  New  York 

lower  ports. 

$6.40 

$8.25 

6.30 

8.15 

6.70 

8.55 

6.70 

8.55 

5.15 

6.90 

♦Quotations  represent  prevailing  prices  and  not  Government  maximum,  which  is  50  cents  below  price  of  pea  coal. 


Government  Anthracite  Prices — Individual 


White  Ash. 

- * - — - X 

Red  Ash. 

A 

Lykens  Valley. 

Broken  . 

Egg  . 

Stove  . 

Chestnut  . 

Pea  . 

Buckwheat  .... 

Mines. 

.  $6.70 

.  6.60 

.  6.85 

.  6.95 

.  5.55 

.  4.15* 

F.  o.  b.  New  York 
lower  ports. 

$8.55 

8.45 

8.70 

8.80 

7.30 

5.90* 

Mines. 

$6.90 

6.80 

7.05 

7.05 

5.65 

F.  o.  b.  New  York' 
lower  ports. 

$8.75 

8.65 

8.95 

8.95 

7.40 

t 

Mines. 

$7.15 

7.05 

7.45 

7.45 

5.90 

F.  o.  b.  New  York 
lower  ports. 

$9.00 

8.90 

9.30 

9.30 

7.65 

Rice  . 

.  3.35* 

5.10* 

•  s»  • 

Barley  . 

.  1.50-2.35*  3.25-4.10* 

.... 

• 

*  *  *  • 

♦Quotations  represent  prevailing  prices  and  not  Government  maximum,  which  is  50  cents  below  price  of  pea  coal, 
Government  Bituminous  Prices — New  York  Market 


Producing  Regions. 

Clearfield,  Cambria,  Somerset,  Huntingdon,  Indiana,  etc 

Georges  Creek,  Upper  Potomac,  etc . 

Pittsburgh,  Westmoreland,  Connellsville,  etc . 

Fairmont-Clarksburg  district . 


Producing  Regions. 

Clearfield,  Cambria,  Somerset,  Huntingdon,  Indiana,  etc 

Georges  Creek,  Upper  Potomac,  etc . 

Westmoreland,  Connellsville,  etc . 

Fairmont-Clarksburg  district . 


F.  o.  b.  Mines. 

_ _ A _ 


Screened. 

Mine-run. 

(gross) 

(gross) 

(gross) 

$3.30 

$3.30 

$3.30 

3.36 

3.08 

2.80 

2.91 

2.63 

2.63 

3.08 

2.80 

2.52 

F. 

o.  b.  New  York  Harbor  Piers. 
-A 

Screened. 

Mine-run. 

(gross) 

(gross) 

(gross) 

$5.45 

$5.45 

$5.45 

5.51 

5.23 

4.95 

5.31 

5.03 

5.03  - 

5.48 

5.20 

4.92 

Coal  sold  in  the  offshore  export  trade  (as  distinguished  from  the  Canadian  export  trade)  is  suhiert  • 

advance  of  $1.35  per  net  ton,  or  $l.sl  per  gross,  as  is  also  tonnage  supplied  for  foreign  bunker  purposes.  mUm 


How  Many  Real  New  Factors? 

Now  that  the  stress  of  coal  supply  is  over,  we 
hear  a  good  deal  about  over-development  and 
criticism  as  to  the  number  of  new  concerns  in  the 
soft  coal  business.  But  how  many  people  can  name 
off-hand  a  dozen,  or  even  a  half-dozen,  important 
new  coal  interests  developing  during  the  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration’s  -term  of  office? 

Certainly  there  has  been  little  or  nothing  in  the 
way  of  new  interests  in  the  jobbing  line,  and  the 
number  of  new  mining  companies  of  definite  trade 
standing  is  decidedly  limited.  For  one  thing,  it 
takes  a  good  many  months  to  get  a  first-class  mine 
going  even  in  normal  times.  In  the  last  year  or  two 
labor  shortage  has  been  a  deterrent  to  -new  de¬ 
velopments,  as  has  the  attitude  of  the  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istration  and  the  conservatism  of  the  Railroad  Ad¬ 
ministration  in  regard  to  the  installation  of  new 
spurs  and  switches. 

Even  the  number  of  wagon  mines  is  greatly  ex¬ 
aggerated,  and  in  general  it  can  be  said  that  the  im¬ 
portant  factors  in  coal  production  and  distribution 
are  just  about  the  same  as  those  who  controlled  the 
market  in  1917. 


Hall  Bros.  &  Co.  to  Move. 

Owing  to  the  needs  of  their  growing  business  the 
quarters  at  present  occupied  by  Hall  Bros.  &  Co., 
“the  oldest  house  in  the  South,”  and  miners  agents 
and  shippers  of  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal,  will 
be  moved  about  the  first  of  the  new  year  from  the 
Garrett  Building  to  rooms  700-1-2-3  in  the  Continen¬ 
tal  Building,  Baltimore,  Md.  The  company  will 
continue  to  give  quick  dispatch  on  export  and 
bunker  coal. 


Coastwise  Coal  Freights. 

Maximum  barge  rates  from  New  York  to  Sound 
ports  and  beyond  have  been  established  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  bases  by  voluntary  agreement  of  the  boat 
owners,  with  the  approval  of  the  U.  S.  Shipping 
Board:  Bridgeport,  $1.00;  New  Haven,  $1.00;  New 
°nJ  ’  Prov*dence,  Fall  River  and  Newport, 
$1.90;  New  Bedford,  $2.15;  Boston,  $2.50;  Ports¬ 
mouth,  $2.75;  Portland,  $2.75. 


The  Shipping  Board  has  fixed  $3.25  as  the  rate 
from  Hampton  Roads  and  Philadelphia  to  Boston. 
To  other  New  England  ports  the  authorized  maxi¬ 
mum  rates  are  as  follows:  Portland,  $3.40;  Sears- 
port,  $3.75;  Providence,  $3.00.  A  25-cent  advance 
on  these  rates  is  permitted  from  Baltimore. 


The  Shipping  Board’s  rate  on  anthracite  ship¬ 
ments  in  sailing  vessels  from  New  York  to  Hali¬ 
fax  and  St.  John  is  $7  per  ton. 


The  Pottsville  Journal  comments  upon  the  very 
general  criticism  of  coal  and  coal  men,  a  perennial 
topic  much  favored  by  the  public.  We  believe  that 
there  are  deep-seated  reasons  why  the  coal  trade  is 
so  often  criticised,  for,  as  our  experience  has 
shown,  it  makes  no  particular  difference  what  the 
price  is,  be  it  high  or  low,  the  amount  of  criticism  is 
about  the  same.  We  think  the  careful  investigator 
will  find  that,  as  we  have  said  before,  the  fact  that 
coal  is  bought  only  to  be  burned,  creates  a  prejudice 
m  the  public  mind  against  paying  for  it,  quite  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  cost  or  value  of  the  fuel.  It  is  no 
ordinary  criticism,  but  the  result  of  mental  processes 
almost  as  deep  as  any  factor  of  human  nature. 
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Results  of  the  Atlantic  City  Convention. 

Fifteen  Resolutions  of  Direct  Interest  to  the  Coal  Industry  Are  Passed  by  Eminent  Repre- 
sentatives  of  All  Walks  of  Business  Life  at  Epoch-Making  Gathering. 


Norfolk  &  Western  Shipments. 

Below  is  a  statement  in  net  tons  of  coal  shipped 
from  mines  on  the  Norfolk  &  Western  Railway  for 
month  of  October  and  for  ten  months,  1917  and  1918: 


October. 

A 

Ten  Months. 

A 

’ 

1917. 

1918. 

1917. 

1918. 

Pocahontas. 

1,521,318 

1,523,691 

14,478,802 

12,909,655 

Tug  River.. 

335,937 

307,430 

3,115,176 

2,795,189 

Thacker  ... 

276,855 

222,125 

2,712,829 

2,566,487 

Kenova  .... 

93,239 

61,535 

853,728 

955,593 

Clinch  Val.. 

122,504 

132,267 

1,389,500 

1,436,294 

Other  N.&W. 

19,173 

9,552 

134,278 

134,914 

Total  N.&W. 

2,369,026 

2,256,600 

22,684,314 

21,897,987 

W’msn  &  P. 
C.  RR.... 

153,407 

184,156 

1,346,111 

1,675,434 

Tug  River  & 
Ky.  RR.. 

53,066 

54,978 

514,062 

560,078 

Other  roads 

114,517 

86,836 

3,205,475 

930,584 

Grand  total. 

2,690,016 

2,582,570 

27,749,962 

25,168,132 

Shipments 

by  months  during  the  years  stated 

were : 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

January  . . . 

1,886,938 

2,653,409 

2,808,156 

1,868,516 

February  . . 

1,621,021 

2,554,376 

2,204,170 

2,304,081 

March  . 

1,904,752 

2,717,507 

2,597,055 

2,602,505 

April  . 

2,200,551 

2,852,072 

2,723,368 

2,457,522 

May  . 

2,434,614 

3,094,208 

2,913,121 

2,676,982 

lune  . 

2,680,465 

3,045,650 

2,953,965 

2,680,216 

July  . 

2,854,445 

2,841,445 

3,028,341 

2,709,886 

August  .... 

3,005,618 

3,048,940 

2,988,097 

2,776,695 

September  . 

2,910,221 

2,982,919 

2,843,673 

2,509,159 

October  . . . 

3,027,236 

2,910,077 

2,690,016 

2,582,570 

Total 

24,525,861 

28,700,603 

27,749,962  25,168,132 

Shipments  during  October  decreased  107,446  tons, 
or  3.9  per  cent.,  compared  with  the  same  month  last 
year,  while  for  the  ten  months  this  year  the  tonnage 
carried  decreased  2,581,830  tons,  or  9.3  per  cent., 
compared  corresponding  period  of  1917. 


Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  Shipments. 

Shipments  of  bituminous  coal  and  coke,  over  the 
Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  Ry.  during  the  first 
ten  months  of  1918  and  four  previous  years,  were : 

Coal. 


Month. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

January  . . 

..  597,436 

954.756 

881,154 

824,319 

February 

...  579,335 

907,872 

684,083 

865,782 

March  . . . 

..  637,597 

904,989 

971,337 

1,133,596 

April  . 

..  574,617 

700.704 

835,949 

1,025,152 

May  . 

..  640,048 

731,537 

955,056 

*1,005,916 

June  . 

. .  630,660 

749,964 

990,084 

1,060,890 

July  . 

..  701,587 

800,393 

898,946 

1,061,390 

August  . . 

...  693,782 

924,738 

998,488 

1,089,438 

September 

..  727,946 

924,645 

921,974 

973,369 

October  . . 

...  858,655 

872,874 

1,054,511 

906,581 

Total  . . 

...6,641,663 

8,472,472 

9,191,582 

9,946,433 

Tonnage 

transported  during 

October 

decreased 

147,930  tons,  or  14.0  per  cent.,  compared  with  same 

month  of 

1917,  while 

for  the  ten  months 

this  year 

there  was  an  increase  of  754,851  tons,  or  8.2  per 
cent.,  compared  with  first  half  of  last  year. 

Coke. 

Month. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

January  . 

. . .  49,242 

49.836 

40,963 

32,300 

February 

. . .  45,305 

47,155 

34,543 

35,954 

March  . . . 

...  44,135 

53,167 

35,138 

47,551 

April  . . . . 

. ..  43,531 

46,671 

33,679 

41,750 

May  . 

. . .  44,445 

48,289 

47,913 

40,576 

June  . 

...  42,183 

47,602 

40,369 

44,501 

July  . 

. . .  36,308 

36,518 

37,679 

41,893 

August  . . 

. . .  44,001 

44,103 

40,784 

34,628 

September 

. .  50,123 

41,852 

36,175 

42,788 

October  . 

. . .  55,251 

37,914 

33,715 

52,307 

Total  . . 

...  454,524 

453,107 

380,958 

414,248 

Shipments  of  coke  during  October  increased  19,592 
tons,  or  59.3  per  cent.,  compared  with  same  month 
of  1917,  while  for  the  eight  months  there  was  an 
increase  of  33,290  tons,  or  8.7  per  cent.,  compared 
with  the  first  half  of  1917. 


Below  is  a  summary,  prepared  under  the  auspices 
of  the  National  Coal  Association,  of  15  resolutions 
of  direct  interest  to  the  coal  trade  which  were 
passed  at  the  Atlantic  City  convention  of  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce: 

Domestic  Affairs. 

(a)  That  war  regulations  of  industry  should  be 
revoked  as  speedily  as  practicable,  except  as  to 
production,  preparation  and  distribution  of  foods, 
feeds  and  fuel,  which  latter  industries  "should  be 
freed  from  war  regulations  and  restrictions  as  early 
as  consistent  with  the  welfare  of  this  nation  and  of 
the  Allies.” 

(b)  That  the  anti-trust  laws  should  be  amended 
so  as  to  permit  of  reasonable  trade  agreements  and 
co-operation  under  supervision  of  the  Government. 

(c)  That  the  two  vacancies  now  existing  in  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  should  be  filled  “with 
able  men  of  broad  business  experience  and  clear 
vision  prepared  to  assist  actively  in  discharging  their 
tasks  along  constructive  lines.” 

(d)  That  inequalities  in  taxation  should  be 
eliminated,  and  that  the  basfs  of  tax  legislation 
should  be  “ability  to  pay,  inventory  values  and 
proper  reserves  together  with  a -careful  survey  of 
the  amount  of  revenue  required.”* 

(e)  That  adequate  provision  should  be  made  in 
tax  legislation  for  “a  deduction  from  apparent  profit 
by  way  of  a  reserve  for  subsequent  shrinkage  in  the 
value  of  merchandise.” 

(f)  That  Congress  provide  for  “the  early  return” 
of  the  railroads  to  private  management  “under 
Federal  regulations  permitting  the  elimination  of 
wasteful  competition,  pooling  of  equipment,”  and 
combinations  and  consolidations  tending  to  economies 
without  destroying  competition  in  service. 

(g)  That  uniform  cost  accounting  be  adopted  by 
industries. 

(h)  That  each  industry  in  the  country  be  organ¬ 
ized  in  a  representative  national  trade  association. 

Foreign  Trade  Methods. 

(a)  That  the  building  of  the  American  merchant 
marine  be  continued  and  amplified  and  “that  its 
operation  under  American  control  be  kept  safe  by 
such  legislation  as  may  be  necessary  to  insure  its 
stability  and  its  lasting  value  to  American  industries.” 

(b)  That  port  facilities  be  improved  at  the  chief 
ports  and  that  “a  zone  system  should  be  arranged 
by  which  exports  and  imports  would  flow  through 
these  ports  which  are  within  economic  transportation 
distance  of  the  points  of  origin  and  destination.” 

(c)  That  the  Government  encourage  and  develop 
American  foreign  trade  through  all  appropriate 
means  possible. 

(d)  That  relations  of  close  sympathy  with  South 
American  countries  should  be  supplemented  and 


Soldiers  to  Get  Jobs  Back. 

Bfckley,  W.  Va.,  Dec.  11. — No  returning  soldier 
who  has  been  employed  at  the  mines  in  the  Wind¬ 
ing  Gulf  region  will  want  for  his  old  place  if  the 
Winding  Gulf  Operators’  Association  can  help  it, 
according  to  a  plan  agreed  upon  by  the  Association 
held  a  few  days  ago.  The  association  also  expects 
to  see  that  men  incapacitated  for  their  usual  work 
are  taken  care  of  in  other  positions. 

At  the  same  meeting  upon  which  such  a  policy 
was  agreed  to,  President  E.  E.  White  expressed 
his  appreciation  of  the  co-operation  and  assistance 
lent  him  as  production  manager,  as  well  as  to  mine 
officials  and  others  in  the  movement  to  increase 
production. 

The  association  joined  with  citizens  in  asking  that 
the  passenger  service  on  the  Piney  Branch  of  the  C. 
&  O.  and  on  the  Winding  Gulf  Branch  of  the  Vir¬ 
ginian  be  improved. 


E.  C.  Stremple.  of  the  firm  of  S.  Trimmer  &  Co., 
Newark,  N.  J.,  was  recently  elected  president  of  the 
New  Jersey  Coal  Exchange. 


strengthened  by  a  vigorous  development  of  our  com¬ 
mercial  and  financial  associations  between  the  United 
States  and  those  countries. 

(c)  That  industries  undertake,  through  com¬ 
mercial  and  financial  associations,  the  proper  reg¬ 
ulation  of  overseas  commerce  and  finances  and  de¬ 
velop,  so  far  as  may  be  practicable,  the  use  of 
foreign  languages  in  dealing  with  our  foreign  cus¬ 
tomers. 

International  Reconstruction. 

(a)  That  through  the  establishment  of  proper 
credits  and  the  use  of  ocean  tonnage  not  required 
for  troop  supplies  and  the  provisioning  of  inhabitants 
of  war-devastated  regions  in  Europe,  “we  should 
deal  generously  with  our  Allies  in  sharing”  raw 
materials  and  industrial  equipment  that  they  may 
reconstitute  their  industrial  life. 

(b)  That  a  commission  representative  of  Ameri¬ 
can  business  should  proceed  to  Europe  without  delay 
to  study  the  reconstruction  needs  of  European 
countries ;  and  that  such  commission  should  make 
available  to  the  Peace  Commissioners  of  the  United 
States  “any  needed  information  which  they  may  be 
able  to  present”  or  any  other  aid  which  may  be  given 
by  the  business  men  of  the  United  States. 

A  Momentous  Occasion. 

These  resolutions  indicate  quite  clearly  the  trend 
of  thought  developed  at  the  Atlantic  City  gathering. 
It  was  an  important  occasion,  one  that  will  be  heard 
of  to  no  small  degree  in  time  to  come,  we  feel  sure. 
It  might  aptly  be  compared  to  the  formulation  of  a. 
Declaration  of  Independence  for  business  interests, 
or  as  indicating  the  birth  of  a  new  freedom,  to  use 
a  phrase  favored  by  the  President  in  earlier  days. 

It  was  a  gathering  the  results  of  which  are  bes^ 
observed  at  some  distance  and  after  the  lapse  of  a 
little  time.  The  arrangements  were  necessarily  so 
comprehensive  as  to  require  reflection  to  grasp  the 
full  import  of  the  occasion. 

As  indicated  in  our  issue  of  last  week,  no  less 
than  364  committees,  representing  nearly  every 
phrase  of  commerce  and  industry,  met  to  talk  over 
their  own  particular  affairs,  formulating  resolutions 
which  were  passed  on  to  a  clearance  committee  for 
consolidation  and,  one  might  say,  harmonizing,  in 
order  to  bring  the  similar  views  of  various  com¬ 
mittees  into  more  or  less  identical  phraseology, 
after  which  they  were  passed  on  to  so-called  major 
groups,  ten  in  number,  which  embraced  representa¬ 
tives  of  all  the  committees. 

When  we  consider  the  importance  of  the  gentlemen 
present,  the  fact  that  they  were  for  the  most  part 
men  of  mature  years  and  obviously  concerned  with 
large  affairs,  we  may  readily  conclude  that  “Atlantic 
City,  1918,”  will  be  counted  as  a  landmark  in  com¬ 
mercial  affairs. 


Operators  Favor  Control. 

Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  Dec.  12. — While  opinion  among 
coal  operators  of  the  Fairmont  district  differs  as  to 
the  wisdom  or  necessity  of  maintaining  a  maximurq 
price  for  coal  and  of  restricting  coal  shipments  to 
certain  zones,  nevertheless  the  Northern  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  Coal  Association,  through  its  secretary,  F.  J. 
Patton,  has  wired  Dr.  Garfield  requesting  a  continu¬ 
ance  of  present  price  regulations.  The  text  of  the 
message  was  as  follows : 

“Press  notices  indicate  selling  price  and  zone  re¬ 
strictions  may  be  discontinued  entirely  the  middle 
of  December.  This  association  hopes  you  can  see 
your  way  clear  not  to  take  this  action,  having  in 
mind  the  adverse  effect  it  might  have  on  the  in¬ 
dustry,  and  that  the  selling  price  and  zone  restric¬ 
tions,  with  such  modifications  as  may  be  necessary 
from  time  to  time,  will  prevail  during  the  life  of  the 
fuel  administration.” 


Announcement  was  made  last  week  of  the 
resignation  of  District  Fuel  Administrator  D.  W. 
Kuhn,  of  Pittsburgh,  his  resignation  having  been 
submitted  November  25. 
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Coal  Production  of  Nova  Scotia  in  1918. 

Output  Declines  Nearly  Half  Million  Tons  Below  1917  Level,  and  Two  Million  Compared 
with  1913,  While  Mining  Costs  Have  Doubled  and  in  Some  Cases  Trebled. 


GLACE  BAY,  NOVA  SCOTIA,  Dec.  10.— The 
coal  production,  of  Nova  Scotia  during  1918  was  ap¬ 
proximately  5.175,000  tons,  or  nearly  500,000  tons 
below  the  production  of  1917.  The  output  of 
1918  has  been  the  smallest  for  many  years;  in 
fact,  the  production  is  the  smallest  recorded  since 
1903. 


A  comparison  with  the 

maximum  production 

of  1913  and  with  the  war  period  is  as  follows: 

Gross  Tons. 

1913 . 

1914 . 

1915 . 

1916 . 

1917 . 

1918 . 

*  About,  f  Estimated. 

There  is  every  reason  to 

anticipate  a  further  de- 

dine  in  the  production  of  1919. 

Production  by  Companies. 

The  production  of  the  larger  companies  com- 

pares  with  1917  figures  as 

follows : 

1917  *1918 

Dominion  Coal  Co . 

...3,916,548  3,640,000 

Nova  Scotia  Steel  Co... 

. .  577,171  489,000 

Acadia  Coal  Co . 

..  398,507  280,000 

Inverness  Coal  &  Ry  Co 

. .  202,719  200,000 

Intercolonial  Coal  Co... 

. .  179,900  175,000 

Other  operators  . 

. .  392,155  391,000 

Total  . 

..5,667,000  5,175,000 

*  December  output  estimated. 

It  will  be  observed  the  reduction. in  production 
is  chiefly  confined  to  the  three  most  important 
companies,  and  that  the  Dominion  Coal  Co.  in 
particular  shows  a  marked  drop  in  output.  This 
company’s  production  in  1913  was  5,120,573  tons, 
so  that  its  rate  of  production  has  dropped  30  per 
cent  below  the  war  period. 

Large  Companies  Hardest  Hit. 

The  existing  situation  in  the  Nova  Scotia  coal 
trade  is  one  which  hits  the  larger  companies  more 
than  it  does  the  smaller  operators.  There  has,  in 
fact,  been  a  considerable  addition  to  the  number 
of  small  operators  during  the  past  three  years. 
The  high  selling  prices  of  coal  and  the  scarcity 
have  made  it  possible  to  open  crop  mines,  which 
in  ordinary  times  were  unprofitable.  The  large 
companies,  however,  find  themselves  faced  with 
an  ever-decreasing  production,  but  with  no  de¬ 
crease  in  the  overhead  expenses,  and  their  position 
is  now  very  difficult. 

The  reduction  in  output  is  due  entirely  to  the 
heavy  draft  made  on  the  miners  by  the  army. 
Large  numbers  of  men  went  from  the  mines  to 
the  front,  voluntarily,  in  the  first  years  of  the 
war,  and  under  the  Military  Service  Act  in  1917 
and  1918.  But  it  is  not  so  much  the  number  of 
men  who  were  taken  that  has  reduced  production, 
but  the  fact  that  they  were  drawn  preponderat- 
ingly  from  the  men  at  the  coal  face. 

The  number  of  men  employed  at  the  collieries 
in  auxiliary  operations  connected  with  the  han¬ 
dling,  transportation  and  preparation  of  the  coal 
is  about  the  same  today  as  it  was  when  the  pro¬ 
duction  was  thirty  per  cent  greater,  but  the  num¬ 
ber  of  men  actually  engaged  in  the  mining  of  coal 
is  much  less. 

Mining  Costs  Increase  200  to  300  Per  Cent. 

This  disproportion  in  the  working  forces  at 
the  collieries  is  one  of  the  reasons,  and  the  chief 
reason,  for  the  great  increase  in  the  cost  of  min¬ 
ing.  A  combination  of  increased  wages,  increased 
costs  of  material,  increased  costs  of  transporta¬ 
tion,  with  a  thirty  per  cent  reduction  in  output 
has  increased  mining  costs  from  200  to  300  per 
cent.  But  the  chief  trouble  is  in  the  reduction  of 


production,  and  this  is  attributable  altogether  to 
a  shortage  of  workers  at  the  coal  face. 

The  position  of  the  large  operators  in  Nova 
Scotia  is  not  enviable,  and  the  impossibility  of 
continuing  operations  as  they  have  been  con¬ 
tinued  for  some  time  past  would  sooner  have 
become  evident  had  not  the  large  companies  been 
also  interested  in  steel  manufacture.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  the  maximum  selling  price  allowed 
by  the  Fuel  Controller  of  Canada  is  below,  in 
many  instances,  the  actual  cost  of  mining.  The 
companies  have  actually  sustained  a  loss  on  their 
coal  operations,  but  this  has  been  absorbed  in 
the  steel  end  of  the  business. 

So  long  as  steel  manufacture  was  stimulated 
by  war  orders,  the  necessity  to  produce  coal  for 
use  in  steel  manufacture  overshadowed  the  dis¬ 
appearance  of  all  profit  connected  with  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  coal  for  ordinary  commercial  sale. 
Now  the  wheel  has  turned  one  more,  and  the 
everlastingly  basic  nature  of  the  coal  industry  is 
again  apparent.  The  coal  industry  is  so  funda¬ 
mental  that  unless  it  js  capable  of  standing  alone, 
all  other  structures  reared  on  it  as  a  foundation 
must  collapse. 

No  Danger  Over-Production  in  U.  S. 

The  necessity  for  coal  is  as  great  as  it  ever 
was,  and  there  need  be  no  fears  in  the  United 
States  of  an  over-production  of  bituminous  coal. 
In  the  present  state  of  the  world’s  coal  produc¬ 
tion,  and  in  face  of  a  diminishing  coal  supply, 
accompanied  by  an  increase  in  coal  consumption 
which  will  be  much  greater  than  the  increase  in 
the  world’s  population  in  the  years  that  are  to 
come,  it  does  not  appear  possible  that  there  can 
be  such  a  thing  as  over-production  of  bituminous 
coal  for  a  long  time  to  come,  if  ever  again. 

So  far  as  Nova  Scotia  is  concerned,  therefore, 
the  quick  restoration  of  output  to  normal  will  be 
the  best  and  most  permanent  manner  in  which  to 
reduce  mining  costs  and  thereby  enable  selling 
prices  to  be  reduced  to  a  competing  basis  with 
other  sources  of  coal  supply.  This  can  only  be 
accomplished  by  restoring  to  the  coal  face  the 
men  who  enlisted  in  the  army,  as  far  as  that  is 
possible— and  unfortunately,  it  is  not  by  any 
means  wholly  possible.  Many  of  the  men  who 
enlisted  are  dead,  others  are  crippled,  and  a  larger 
percentage  than  is  perhaps  suspected,  will  not  return 
to  coal  mining  employment.  It  is  much  to  be  feared 
that  the  unrestricted  enlistment  of  miners  in  thfe 
early  years  of  the  war  has  permanently  crippled 
coal  production  in  Nova  Scotia. 


After  having  been  in  naval  service  for  a  year  the 
four  ocean-going  tugboats  belonging  to  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  Reading  Railway  Company,  and  which  were 
commandeered  by  the  Government  for  oversea^  uses, 
will  shortly  be  turned  back  to  the  company.  All  have 
been  in  service  in  the  war  zone,  two  as  mine  sweep¬ 
ers  and  two  for  towing  purposes.  The  boats  taken, 
which  were  formerly  engaged  in  towing  coal-laden 
barges  between  Philadelphia  and  New  England 
ports,  were  the  Monocacy,  Lykens,  Conestoga  and 
Swatara,  Captain  Charles  Olsen. 


Notice  is  given  by  the  Railroad  Administra¬ 
tion  that  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal  will  be 
closed  to  navigation  at  7  a.  m.  Saturday,  December 
21,  1918,  unless  sooner  closed  by  ice.  All  boats  using 
the  canal  in  the  interval  will  do  so  at  their  own  risk 
so  far  as  damage  by  ice  or  detention  is  concerned. 


Several  lake-built  steamships  have  been  diverted 
from  the  coal  trade  and  will  be  sent  to  the  West 
Indies  to  move  an  immense  quantity  of  raw  sugar 
from  the  islands  to  this  country.  A  large  portion  of 
this  sugar  will  be  brought  to  the  Philadelphia 
refineries. 


Zone  N-2  Modified. 


Pocahontas  and  Tug  River  Coal  Can  Now  Go 
to  Cincinnati  and  Columbus. 

Washington,  Dec.  12. — By  the  terms  of  an 
order  issued  by  the  Fuel  Administration,  effective 
December  9,  Zone  N-2  is  modified  so  as  to  permit 
the  shipment  of  Pocahontas  and  Tug  River  coal 
to  Cincinnati  and  Columbus. 

The  order  says  that  the  United  States  Fuel 
Administrator  .  .  .  hereby  orders  and  directs 

that  Section  1,  as  heretofore  amended,  of  the 
Regulation  relative  to  Bituminous  Coal  Zone  N-2, 
established  by  order  of  said  Administrator,  dated 
November  13,  1918,  be,  and  the  same  hereby  is, 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  I. 

Except  as  hereinafter  provided,  no  bituminous 
coal  produced  in  the  Pocahontas,  Tug  River  and 
New  River  Districts  of  West  Virginia  and  Vir¬ 
ginia  along  the  Norfolk  and  Western  and  Vir¬ 
ginian  Railways  and  their  short  line  connections, 
hereby  designated  Producing  Zone  N-2,  shall  be 
sold,  shipped  or  distributed,  except  to  consumers, 
and  for  use  or  consumption,  within  the  following 
described  sections  of  the  United  States,  viz.: 

(1)  The  State  of  North  Carolina; 

(2)  The  State  of  Virginia; 

(3)  The  District  of  Columbia; 

(4)  Points  in  West  Virginia  located  on  the 
direct  lines  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western  and  Vir¬ 
ginian  Railways,  eastbound; 

(5)  That  portion  of  the  State  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina  east  and  north  of  a  line  coincident  with  the 
Southern  Railway  from  Charlotte,  North  Caro¬ 
lina  through  Chester,  South  Carolina,  to  Colum¬ 
bia;  thence  coincident  with  the  Seaboard  Air  Line 
Railway  to  Denmark,  thence  coincident  with  the 
Southern  Railway  to  Charleston; 

(6)  That  portion  of  the  States  of  Maryland 
and  Delaware  located  south  and  east  of  a  line 
coincident  with  the  eastern  bank  of  Chesapeake 
Bay  and  the  southern  bank  of  the  Choptank 
River  to  Cambridge,  Maryland;  thence  coincident 
with  the  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  &  Washing¬ 
ton  Railroad  to  Seaford,  Delaware,  thence  coin¬ 
cident  with  the  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  &  Wash¬ 
ington  Railroad  from  Georgetown,  Delaware, 
through  Lewes  to  Delaware  Bay. 

(7)  Points  westbound  in  the  States  of  West 
Virginia  and  Ohio  located  on  the  direct  line  of 
the  Norfolk  &  Western  Railway  to  and  includ¬ 
ing  Cincinnati  and  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Provided,  however,  that  coal  consigned  in  ac¬ 
cordance  ^with  Section  I  hereof,  shall  not  be  di¬ 
verted  to  any  point  outside  said  consuming  zone 
N-2,  unless  the  consent  in  writing  of  the  Coal 
Zone  Permit  Bureau  of  the  United  States  Fuel 
Administration  to  such  diversion  shall  first  have 
heen  obtained. 

This  order  shall  be  effective  December  9,  1918. 


Connellsville  Coke  Trade. 

That  the  influenza  situation,  as  it  has  interfered 
with  the  production  of  coal  and  coke  in  the  Con¬ 
nellsville  region,  is  undergoing  a  slow  but  steady 
improvement,  is  reflected  in  the  statistics  for  last 
week,  says  the  Connellsville  Courier. 

An  increase  of  16,000  tons  in  coke  and  2,050  in 
raw  coal,  or  an  aggregate  of  26,000  tons,  on  a 
coal  basis,  is  the  measure  of  that  improvement, 
advancing  the  output  another  appreciable  step 
toward  the  record  mark  made  during  the  week 
of  October  12,  before  the  epidemic  set  in. 


Work  of  installing  the  engines  on  the  new  steam¬ 
ship  Liberty  at  a  shipyard  in  East  Boston  is  virtually 
completed,  and  she  will  be  ready  for  her  trial 
trip  within  the  next  ten  days.  The  vessel,  which 
is  of  wooden  construction  and  built  at  Portland  for 
the  Liberty  Steamship  Company  of  New  York,  is 
intended  for  the  off-shore  trade.  The  engines  are  of 
triple-expansion  type  and  with  water-tube  boilers. 
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New  Officers  of  Sunday  Creek  Coal  Co.  and 
Affiliated  Interests. 

Columbus,  O.,  Dec.  11. — At  a  meeting  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Sunday  Creek  Coal  Co.,  held 
shortly  after  the  termination  of  the  receivership,  the 
following  officers  were  elected:  John  H.  Winder, 
president ;  P.  A.  Coen,  vice-president ;  C.  C.  Cook, 
treasurer  and  auditor;  Geo.  K.  Smith,  secretary  and 
purchasing  agent. 

The  following  appointments  have  also  been  made, 
with  headquarters  at  Columbus:  O.  S.  Newton, 
general  superintendent;  G.  H.  Dukes,  chief  engi¬ 
neer;  James  R.  Fitzer,  general  sales  agent. 

The  directors  of  two-  associated  companies,  the 
Buckeye  Coal  &  Railway  Co.  and  the  Ohio  Land  & 
Railway  Co.,  have  elected  the  following  officers:  P. 
A.  Coen,  president;  H.  B.  Arnold,  vice-president; 
C.  C.  Cook,  treasurer  and  auditor;  Geo.  K.  Smith, 
secretary  and  purchasing  agent.  The  general  super¬ 
intendent,  chief  engineer  and  general  sales  agent  are 
the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the  Sunday  Creek  Coal 
Co. 

In  a  recent  circular  to  the  trade,  John  S.  Jones, 
chairman  of  the  latter  company,  says:  “The  mines 
of  the  company  are  now  in  operation  and  it  is  again 
in  position  to  serve  the  trade  with  ‘Sunday  Creek’ 
coal.  It  is  unnecessary  to  refer  to  the  quality  and 
preparation  of  this  well-known  coal,  beyond  saying 
that  the  old  standards  of  excellence  in  both  quality 
and  preparation  will  be  fully  maintained.  The  com¬ 
pany  will  be  pleased  to  serve  you  as  in  the  past.” 


To  Frame  Cost  Accounting  System. 

The  appointment  of  a  committee  on  coal  cost  ac¬ 
counting  has  been  authorized  by  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  National  Coal  Association  to  work 
out,  in  co-operation  with  the  Treasury  Department 
and  other  Federal  agencies,  a  plan  of  uniform  mine 
accounting,  acceptable  to  the  Government  and  the 
operators,  that  will  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
Government  and  the  operators  in  the  application  of 
the  revenue  laws. 

Modifications  in  the  existing  revenue  regulations 
will  be  sought  by  the  committee  in  instances  where 
the  application  is  not  uniform,  or  where  the  system 
of  accounting  can  be  simplified. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee,  which  has  been 
appointed  by  President  Wheelwright  is  Thomas  T. 
Brewster,  general  manager  of  the  Mt.  Olive  &  Stan¬ 
ton  Coal  Co.,  St.  Louis.  The  other  members  are  : 
Erskine  Ramsay,  first  vice-president,  Pratt  Consoli¬ 
dated  Coal  Co.,  Birmingham,  Ala.;  C.  E.  Bockus, 
president,  Clinchfield  Coal  Corporation,  Dante,  Va. ; 
W.  H.  Henderson,  president,  Henderson  Coal  Co., 
Pittsburgh,  and  J.  C.  Osgood,  a  Colorado  coal  opera- 
tor. 

The  work  will  be  conducted  with  the  assistance 
of  W.  B.  Reed,  accounting  secretary  of  the  National 
Coal  Association. 

Free  Coal  Gas  of  Impurities  by  Electric 
Process. 

Use  of  electricity  for  the  purification  of  coal  gas 
is  reported  to  have  proved  successful  in  Germany, 
where  the  process  has  been  developed  and  practiced 
of  late.  The  apparatus  employed  is  understood  to 
be  of  simple  arrangement  and  moderate  cost.  In  a 
general  way  it  consists  of  a  cage  of  thin  wires 
mounted  in  the  middle  of  a  tube.  While  the  gas 
is  being  passed  through  the  latter,  a  high-tension  di¬ 
rect  current  is  discharged  between  the  cylinder  and 
wire  electrode.  At  175°  F.  tar,  free  from  moisture 
and  suitable  for  asphalting,  is-  deposited.  Purification 
of  gas  in  this' manner  materially  improves  its  qual¬ 
ity  for  heating  and  illuminating  purposes. 


Executive  Commttee,  National  Coal  Jobbers’  Association. 

Upper  row:  L.  Romanski,  Charles  E.  Cartwright,  E.  J.  Du  Bois,  G.  H.  Merryweather,  N.  C.  Ashcom. 
Lower  row:  Noah  H.  Swayne,  2nd,  Geo.  M.  Dexter,  Borden  Covel,  W.  S.  Alden,  Charles  L.  Couch. 


Export  Coal  Freights  and  the  Vessel  Situation. 

Uncertainties  of  Present  Make  It  Difficult  to  Forecast  Future  Tonnage  Conditions,  but 
Steamers  Are  Now  Offering  More  Freely  for  Cuba  and  Other  West  Indies. 


In  their  weekly  coal  trade  freight  report  W.  W. 
Battie  &  Co.,  New  York  ship  brokers,  state  that  the 
resignation  of  the  Shipping  Control  Committee,  the 
rumored  cancellation  of  the  American-Norwegian 
sailing  vessel  agreement,  and  other  changes  that 
are  impending,  make  it  difficult  to  forecast  future 
tonnage  conditions. 

At  the  moment,  steamers  for  Cuban  and  West 
Indian  ports  are  offered  more  freely,  but  the  im¬ 
pression  is  that  after  the  Cuban  sugar  crop  com¬ 
mences  to  move,  this  situation  will  again  tighten. 
Many  of  the  shippers  of  coal  to  these  destinations 
were  anticipating  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  coal, 
and  consequently  were  withholding  their  orders,  but 
today  the  belief  is  that,  owing  to  the  great  foreign 
demand  for  coal,  prices  will  not  be  reduced ;  i.e., 
if  shippers  can  secure  necessary  tonnage  to  trans¬ 
port  this  coal. 

The  South  American  situation  is  still  acute,  but 
parties  who  know,  think  that  the  operators  of  boats 
to  South  America  will  soon  be  able  to  charter  these 
boats  through  brokers,  as  is  the  case  with  West 
Indian  tonnage,  and  in  this  event  the  tonnage  sit¬ 
uation  will  undoubtedly  be  much  improved. 

Going  Rates  to  West  Indies. 

The  following  quotations  show  Chartering  Com¬ 
mittee’s  rates  on  coal  shipped  by  steamer  from  At¬ 
lantic  Range  ports  to  the  destinations  specified : 

Havana,  $7.50,  600  tons  per  day  discharge ;  Car¬ 
denas  of  Sagua,  $9,  300  tons  discharge ;  Cienfuegos, 
$9,  500  tons  discharge ;  Caiberien,  $9.50,  300  tons 
discharge;  Guantanamo,  $8.50,  500  tons  discharge; 
$9,  400  tons  discharge ;  Manzanillo,  $9.50,  300  tons 
discharge. 

Bermuda,  $9.50  and  port  charges  and  discharged 


free,  300  tons  discharge;  Kingston,  $9.50,  400  tons 
discharge;  St.  Thomas,  $10,  500  tons  discharge;  St. 
Lucia,  $11,  500  tons  discharge;  Santiago,  $8.50,  500 
tons  discharge;  $9,  400  tons  discharge;  Barbados, 
$11,  500  tons  discharge;  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad, 
$11,  500  tons  discharge;  Curacao,  $10.50  free  p.  c., 
500  tons  discharge. 

From  West  Coast  ports  to  good  nitrate  ports,  $15, 
750  tons  discharge  (if  State  of  Washington  load¬ 
ing,  $12). 

The  Chartering  Committee’s  rate  by  steamer  is 
$19.50  to  Rio  or  Santos. 

Sail  Rates  (maximum) — Atlantic  Range  to  Para, 
$15.50  net;  Bahia,  $18.50  net;  Pernambuco,  $18.50 
net ;  Rio,  $19.50  net ;  Santos,  $19.50  net ;  Montevideo, 
$19.50  net. 

Gross  rates  are  $1.50  per  ton  in  excess  of  net  rates. 

On  all  above  rates  charterers  pay  vessel’s  towage 
to  coalport. 

To  Nitrate  Range,  $16.50  gross  prepaid  (same  rate 
steam). 

May  Release  More  Tonnage  Soon. 

A  current  press  dispatch  from  London  says  that  a 
survey  of  the  shipping  and  food  situation  as  set 
forth  in  the  conferences  centering  around  Edward 
N.  Hurley  of  the  American  Shipping  Board  and 
Herbert  C.  Hoover,  leads  allied  food  and  shipping 
heads  to  believe  that  there  is  available  at  present 
enough  tonnage  to  handle  present  food  needs. 

Conditions  are  such,  it  is  believed,  that  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  expect  that  some  tonnage  might 
soon  be  released  to  carry  American  exports  other 
than  food.  Much  tonnage  has  been  released  from 
carrying  munitions  and  raw  materials  for  munitions. 


There  are  278  defunct  municipal  light  and  power 
plants  in  the  United  States,  where  municipal  owner¬ 
ship  and  operation  proved  so  unprofitable  or  ineffi¬ 
cient  as  to  force  either  lease  or  sale  of  plants  to  priv¬ 
ate  owners. 


The  more  advice  you  give  the  more  likely  you 
are  to  get  in  bad. 


All  of  the  coal  imported  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  during 
September,  46,230  tons,  was  furnished  by  the  United 
States.  In  the  corresponding  month  of  1917  the 
share  of  the  United  States  was  78,759  tons  out  of 
total  receipts  of  102,227  tons ;  and  in  September,  1916, 
81,163  tons  out  of  total  imports  of  82,178  tons. 


Experience  can’t  be  borrowed. 


Destinations  of  N.  &  W.  Tonnage. 

October  Ten  Months 

_ / _ _ a. _ 

Shipments  1917  1918  1917  1918 

Tide.  Foreign  coal  203,406  78,544  2,074,179  1,333,584 

Tide.  Foreign  coke  481  .  17,869  4,907 

Tide.  Coast,  coal..  281.878  483,627  2,657,894  4,798,848 

Other  Dom.  coal..  2,237.994  2,048,336  23,340,330  19,324,013 
Other  Dom.  coke. .  230,224  178,506  2,001,021  2,001,012 

Totals  .  2,953,983  2,789,013  30,091,293  27,462,364 
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West  Virginia  Notes. 

The  Cannellton  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  is  sinking  a  shaft 
at  Cannelton,  where  coal  will  be  mined  from  the 
Eagle  seam. 

With  electrical  machinery  ready  to  be  installed  at 
its  Lorentz  plant,  the  Lorentz  Coal  Co.  plans  an  in¬ 
crease  in  its  output. 

Construction  work  has  been  partly  finished  on  the 
plant  which  P.  M.  McClanahan,  of  Charleston,  in 
association  with  Chicago  men,  is  putting  up  at 
Hazard,  Ky. 

Operations  of  the  Meadow  Fork  Fuel  Co.,  whose 
property  is  located  at  Wicklow,  will  be  enlarged  by 
the  opening  of  a  new  mine  there,  the  equipment  be¬ 
ing  now  in  place. 

A  mining  operation  will  be  started  in  Boone 
County  by  the  Vanbail  Coal  Co.,  which  is  being 
.  financed  by  Huntington  business  men  headed  by 
Judge  C.  W.  Campbell. 

New  steel  has  been  purchased  by  the  Price  Jiill 
Colliery  Co.,  for  the  main  entry  of  the  mine  at 
Price  Hill,  and  at  the  same  time  electrical  machinery 
has  been  installed  in  the  mine. 

Believing  that  the  zone  restrictions  as  they  now 
stand  tend  to  restrict  their  markets,  Guyan  Valley 
operators  have  been  in  Washington  trying  to  induce 
the  Fuel  Administration  to  modify  them. 

The  New  River  Co.  lost  the  superintendent  of  its 
Harvey  and  Prudence  mines,  when  John  Whitehead, 
resigned  a  few  days  ago  to  become  superintendent 
of  the  Red  Star  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  at  Red  Star. 

A.  Brooks  Pleming,  Jr.,  of  the  Consolidation  Coal 
Co.,  and  production  manager  of  the  Fairmont  region, 
has  returned  from  New  York,  where  he  was  under 
treatment  following  a  dental  surgical  operation. 

Another  company  was  added  to  the  list  of  going 
coal  concerns  in  the  Kanawha  field  when  the  Big 
Bottom  Coal  Co.  initiated  operations  on  Camp¬ 
bell's  Creek  after  several  months  of  development 
W'ork. 

Franklin  K.  Day,  who  has  been  acting  as  assistant 
production  manager  for  the  Fairmont  region  for 
several  months,  has  been  appointed  superintendent 
of  mines  Nos.  36,  47  and  82  of  the  Consolidation 
Coal  Co. 

Among  the  prominent  coal  men  in  the  Fairmont 
region  during  the  last  week  has  been  Benjamin  Bis- 
seil  of  Baltimore,  general  manager  of  the  Century 
Coal  Co.,  whose  mines  are  at  Century,  Barbour 
County. 

In  the  organization  of  the  Paw  Paw  Coal  Co.  of 
Fairmont  the  fact  that  men  closely  a^liated  with 
the  Monongahela  Valley  Traction  Co.  are  the  incorp¬ 
orators  leads  to  the  ~.ief  that  it  may  be  a  traction 
company  concern. 

A  year  of  success,  a  service  as  chairman  of  the 
Huntington  Chapter  of  he  Red  Cress  resid  ed  in  the 
re-elect'on  of  a  few  da 's  rg-  of  al  e-  H.  Cun¬ 
ningham,  secretary  of  he  West  Vlrg'r.ia  Coal  As¬ 
sociation,  for  another  term. 

The  New  River  Co,  operr.t'ng  in  Fa- ette  Coun- 
ty,  is  devoting  mu  h  attention  to  increasing  its 
power  facilit'es  and  with  that  cbject  i:t  view  has 
not  only  put  up  a  stone  potter  house  building  at 
its  Cranberry  operation,  tut  is  utilizing  brick  and 
concrete  in  budding  a  new  sub-station  at  its  Sprague 
plant. 

A  big  plant  will  be  establi  hcd  at  Colcord,  in  Ral¬ 
eigh  County,  by  the  Mammoth  Vein  Coal  Co.  The 
company  will  have  its  headquarters  at  Charleston, 
where  most  of  those  interested  in  the  company  re¬ 
side,  among  them  being  C.  B.  English,  L.  G.  Cren¬ 
shaw,  George  Connell,  Fred  Nicholson  and  M.  G 
Nicholson. 

A  question  to  be  settled  at  a  meeting  of  the 
members  of  the  Northern  West  Virgin-'a  Coal  Op 
erators  Association  to  be  held  later  in  the  month 
is  as  to  how  much  shall  be  paid  for  dead  work.  The 
question  has  already  been  discussed  at  a  meeting 
between  the  operators’  committee  of  the  Association 
and  representatives  of  the  mine  workers. 


A  company  for  the  development  of  western  Poca¬ 
hontas  coal  lands  in  the  Fayette-Raleigh  field  has 
been  organized  by  P.  M.  Snyder  of  Oak  Hill,  Fay¬ 
ette  County,  one  of  the  best  known  bankers  and  coal 
men  in  that  part  of  the  State,  the  land  having  been 
leased  from  the  C.  &  O.  Railway  to  Mr.  Snyder  and 
his  associates.  A  large  operation  will  be  developed 
in  the  near  future. 

Development  work  on  a  large  mine  on  Pigeon 
k  reek  will  be  started  in  the  near  future  by  the  Big 
Munsey  Coal  Land  Corporation,  following  a  meet¬ 
ing  held  a  few  days  ago  at  which  the  company’s 
organization  was  completed  with  the  election  of  M. 
H.  Pedigo,  of  Bluefield,  as  president;  A.  F.  Leckie 
as  vice-president,  and  A.  E.  Jennings  as  secretary. 
In  addition  to  the  foregoing  the  board  of  directors 
consist  of  Col.  Wm.  Leckie,  W.  S.  Morris,  T.  S. 
Crockett  and  J.  T.  Wooten  Capitalized  at  $300,000, 
the  company  will  have  about  2,000  acres  of  coal  land 
to  develop. 

Confirmation  has  been  given  to  the  report  that  T. 
E.  Houston,  of  Elkhorn  and  Cincinnati,  had  taken 
over  the  properties  of  the  King  Coal  Co.  and  the 
Tidewater  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  located  at  Vivian,  Mc¬ 
Dowell  County.  The  properties  thus  acquired  ad¬ 
join  the  Carswell  and  Keystone  properties  of  Mr. 
Houston’s  company,  the  Houston  Coal  &  Coke  Co., 
whose  organization  took  over  the  control  and  man¬ 
agement  of  the  operations  acquired  by  him  on  De¬ 
cember  2,  C.  H.  Boardman,  Sr.,  and  C.  H.  Board- 
man,  Jr.,  retiring.  Active  management  of  the  opera¬ 
tions  acquired  will  be  under  William  Barrick,  who 
for  the  past  nine  years  has  been  superintendent  for 
the  New  River  &  Pocahontas  Consolidated  Coal 
Company  at  Berwind. 


Two  West  Virginia  Strikes. 

Charleston,  W.  Va.,  Dec.  12. — So  far  as  numbers 
are  concerned,  the  most  serious  strike  which  has 
occurred  since  the  mines  of  Northern  West  Virginia 
were  organized  was  that  which  was  declared  recently 
by  the  miners  of  the  Roaring  Creek  field,  all  of  the 
operations  affected  being  on  the  Coal  &  Coke  Rail¬ 
way  between  Belington  and  Mabie.  This  field  was 
organized  about  the  same  time  as  the  Fairmont  field 
proper,  and  heretofore  there  has  been  no  serious  dis¬ 
agreement,  but  now  the  miners  insist  that  their 
wages  must  be  increased. 

This  the  operators  have  told  them  they  were  un¬ 
able  to  do  in  the  face  of  the  decision  of  the  United 
States  Fuel  Administration.  Despite  an  effort  made 
by  President  Keeney  of  District  17  to  persuade  the 
miners  of  district  16  not  to  strike,  the  latter  refused 
to  report  for  work. 

Companies  whose  operations  are  affected  are  the 
West  Virginia  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  the  Randolph  Coal 
Co.,  the  J.  B.  Jenkins  Coal  Co.,  A.  Spates  Brady  and 
others. 

A  controversy  between  the  New  River  Co.  ,and  its 
employees,  as  to  settlement  of  claims  for  extra 
wages  reached  a  climax  last  week  when  the  men 
employed  at  fifteen  mines  declared  a  general  strike. 
The  strikers  number  about  2,000. 

The  claim  was  advanced  by  the  miners  that  the 
company  had  been  too  slow  in  settling  claims  for 
an  increase  in  pay  of  $1.40  per  day  directed  by  the 
huel  Administration,  and  that  there  have  been  cases 
where  the  full  amount  claimed  had  not  been  paid. 

I  his  was  refuted  by  the  company. 


Bunker  Coal  Supplied. 


1917. 

629,682 

539,866 

613,253 

581,303 

629,010 

627,692 

608,450 

597,136 

546,123 


Tonnage 

supplied  to 

vessels 

trade  was 

as  follows : 

Month : 

1915. 

1916. 

January  . . 

....  528,418 

470,461 

February  . 

....  502,449 

536,513 

March  . . . . 

....  597,027 

562,267 

April  . 

....  655.465 

579,502 

May  . 

....  647,918 

741,167 

June  .... 

. ...  727J880 

727,168 

July  . 

....  712,872 

722,681 

August  . . 

. . . .  672,990 

780,561 

September 

....  651,154 

739,299 

Total  . . . 

...  .5.696,173 

5,959,619 

foreign 

1918. 

426,082 

415,403 

432,474 

383,912 

425,796 

468,779 

648,792 

530,293 

503,608 


Gary  Talks  on  Wages. 

Says  They  Should  Not  Be  Reduced  Until 
Cost  of  Living  Goes  Down. 

At  a  meeting -of  steel  men  in  New  York  this 
week  Judge  Gary,  chairman  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  stated  that  he  believed  the  coun¬ 
try  was  on  the  threshold  of  the  most  prosperous 
era  in  its  history,  in  spite  of  the  complexities  of 
the  readjustment  problems.  He  outlined  the  steps 
that  should  be  taken  to  facilitate  the  return  to  normal 
conditions,  stating  that  in  his  opinion  it  was  ad¬ 
visable  to  reduce  prices  gradually  and  to  leave  wages 
where  they  are  until  the  cost  of  living  has  gone 
down. 

Of  prospective  business  conditions,  Judge  Gary 
said: 

I  predict  the  next  five  years  in  this  country  will 
be  the  most  progressive,  prosperous,  and  successful 
of  our  history.  The  results  will  astonish  even  the 
most  optimistic  of  today.  We  need  to  be  conserva¬ 
tive,  thoughtful,  persistent,  fair  minded,  and  wise  up 
to  the  limit  of  our  understanding.” 

In  discussing  the  treatment  of  labor  in  the  re¬ 
adjustment  period,  Judge  Gary  said  in  his  speech: 

Wages  Not  Unreasonably  High. 

During  the  war  the  wage  rates  have  been  in¬ 
creased  materially  and  frequently.  They  are  now 
much  higher  than  ever  before.  I  believe  we  have 
not  been  paying  more  than  was  proper  and  just. 
The  necessary  costs  of  living  have  been  growing 
and  unless,  and  until,  they  are  reduced,  it  would  seem 
that,  on  the  average,  the  present  wages  are  reason¬ 
able. 

"It  is  urged  that  on  the  basis  of  the  present  wages, 
employers  cannot  afford  to  make  reductions  in  prices, 
while  many  insist  they  are  entitled  to  higher  rates! 
If  there  are  to  be  reductions,  they  must  be  gradual 
and  considered  in  individual  cases.  We  must  com¬ 
mence  at  some  point  or  place. 

Judging  from  the  past  all  of  us  believe  we  should 
not  commence  to  make  reductions  at  the  point  of 
wage  rates.  Sacrifices  must  previously  be  made  by 
employers,  and  our  employees  must  continue  to  be 
treated  liberally  with  respect  to  their  compensation 
and  general  welfare.  We  will  continue  to  show  to 
them  that  it  is  our.  intention  to  consider  their  merits, 
and  to  treat  them  as  associates  and  valuable  assist- 
ants  in  our  work.  We  should  give  no  cause  for 
reasonable  complaint  or  unfavorable  criticism.” 


Sault  Canal  Coal  Shipments. 

Sault  Canals  show  coal  tonnage  as  follows 
Anthracite. 

Month.  U.  S.  Canal.  Can.  Canal.Total  T8. 
April . 


May' .  152,650 

June  .  260,947 

July  .  212,314 

August  ....  295,985 
September.  .  273,700 
October  ...  403,510 
November..  473,069 
Total,  ’18... 2, 072, 175 
“  ’17. .  .2,237,708 

“  T6...  1,989, 191 

“  T  5...  1,884, 497 


13,505 

8,000 

21,450 

3,570 

20,100 


Month. 
April  .... 
May 

June  .... 

July  . 

August  . . 
September 
October  . 
November. 
Total,  ’18. 
“  ’17. 

“  T6. 

“  T5. 


14,500 
81,125 
172,750 
87,710 
58,133 

Bituminous. 

U.  S.  Canal.  Can.  Canal.Total  ’18. 


166,155 

268,947 

233,764 

299,555 

293,800 

403,510 

487,569 

2,153,300 

2,510.450 

2,076,901 

1,942,630 


Total  ’17. 

90,292 

244,510 

.327,146- 

384,454 

371,883 

402,324 

357,639 

332,210 

2,510,450 


60,500 
1,726,533 
1,526,218 
1,977,179 
2,360,548 
2,674,487 
.  3,087,728 
.  1,474,596 
.14,887,789 
.14,152,882 
.12,617,528 
.10,689,046 


27,578 

151,440 

122,810 

144.424 
157.055 
122,090 
105,650 

42.424 


88,078 

1.877,973 

1,649,028 

2.121.603 

2.517.603 
2,796,577 
3,193,378 
1,517,020 


873,472  15,761,270 
1,088,087  15,241,069 
891,427  13,508,955 
403,548  11,092,594 


Total  ’17. 

160,318 

1,204,117 

1,796,418 

1,998,222 

2,547,969 

3,061,490 

2,586,849 

1,885,586 

15,241,069 


5,372,515  4,235,139 


One  man  s  words  don’t  carry  any  more  weight 
than  another  man’s  on  the  scales. 
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Canadian  Permit  Order  Cancelled 

Washington,  Dec.  12. — Shippers  of  bituminous 
coal  to  Canada  are  no  longer  required  to  obtain 
Canadian  permits.  The  Fuel  Administration  an¬ 
nounces,  however,  that  the  cancellation  (effective 
December  9)  of  a  provision  of  an  order  issued  Sep¬ 
tember  U.  1917.  has  no  effect  upon  the  requirements 
of  the  same  order  in  respect  to  anthracite. 

The  movement  of  bituminous  to  Canada  must  still 
be  made  by  the  customary  routes,  and  within  the 
zones  to  which  producers  may  ship,  except  in  cases 
where  permits  for  out-of-zone  movements  to  the 
Dominion  have  been  issued  by  the  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration. 


The  New  York  American  attacks  the  “soft  coal 
monopoly,”  so-called,  and  criticises  the  arbitrary 
routings  and  juggled  freight  rates  by  which  coal 
from  southern  West  Virginia  is  kept  out  of  the  ter¬ 
ritory  between  Harrisburg  and  Albany,  and  on  to 
Boston.  Evidently  this  was  written  without  close 
consideration  of  market  prices  and  conditions,  but 
to  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  of  the  American’s 
readers  it  probably  sounds  well  and  confirms  their 
belief  as  to  the  existence  of  “this  profiteering  fuel 
monopoly.” 


"Nothing  Succeeds  Like  Success.” 


A  Plea  for  Careful  Demobilization. 

John  Mitchell,  long  the  leader  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers,  is  now  chairman  of  the  New  York  State 
Industrial  Commission.  He  has  written  to  one  of 
the  dailies  relative  to  demobilization,  stating  that 
this  should  be  along  industrial  rather  than  along 
military  lines,  and  pointing  out  that  release  from 
military  service  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  con¬ 
sider  the  ready  absorption  of  the  discharged  men 
into  the  ranks  of  industry. 

In  brief,  he  believes  that  those  who  have  a  job 
promised  to  them  should  be  released  first,  with  others 
following  as  places  are  procured  or  promised,  that 
there  may  be  no  dumping  of  men  on  to  a  more  or 
less  depressed  industry  while  those  industries  that 
need  experienced  workers  are  suffering  from  lack  of 
labor.  This  certainly  seems  a  very  logical  proposi¬ 
tion. 

We  note  with  regret  news  of  the  death  of  Lieut. 
Edwin  T.  Van  Dusen,  son  of  a  well-known 
Philadelphia  coal  man,  who  was  killed  in  action  in 
F'rance  a  few  weeks  ago.  He  was  an  officer  of  one 
cf  the  Pennsylvania  infantry  regiments  which  was  in 
the  thick  of  the  severe  fighting  the  latter  part  of 
September. 

Burying  the  hatchet  sometimes  means  war  to  the 
knife. 


Reading’s  Bituminous  Shipments. 

Bituminous  coal  tonnage  of  the  Philadelphia  & 
Reading  Ry.  Co.  for  ten  months,  1918,  and  three 
years  previous,  is  shown  as  follows,  in  gross  tons: 


Month. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

January  . . 

.  1,295,959 

1,717,182 

1,684,202 

1,400,157 

February  . 

.  1,137,983 

1,696,357 

1,327,151 

1,362,702 

March  . . . 

.  1,405,337 

1,718,270 

1,790,199 

1,940,911 

April  . 

.  1,298,170 

1,560,834 

1,853,137 

1,880,287 

May  . 

.  1,349,796 

1,442,493 

1,723,640 

1,540,880 

June  . 

.  1,395,226 

1,359,288 

1.755,998 

2,140,440 

July  . 

.  1,415,515 

1,514,195 

1,778,024 

2,122,620 

August  . . . 

.  1,521,727 

1,609,012 

1,645,642 

1,995,289 

September. 

.  1,488,898 

1,515,581 

1,782,684 

1,832,143 

October  . . 

.  1,601,044 

1,626,156 

1,711,458 

1,866,735 

Total  .  . . . 

.13,908,942 

15,759,367 

17,052,135 

18,082,164 

Shipments  during  October  increased  155,277  tons, 
or  9.0  per  cent,  compared  with  same  month  last 
year,  while  for  ten  months  ended  October  31,  there 
w:ys  an  increase  of  1,030,029  tons,  or  6.0  per  cent. 

It  is  perhaps  generally  understood  that  no  bitumi¬ 
nous  tonnage  originates  on  the  lines  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  &  Reading  Ry.  The  figures  specified  above 
embrace  tonnage  received  from  connecting  lines 
such  as  the  New  York  Central,  Baltimore  &  Ohio, 
Western  Maryland  and  the  Pennsylvania,  including 
tonnage  indirectly  received  as  that  from  the 
B„  R.  &  P. 


YEARLY  CAPACITY  4,000,000  TONS 


CABIN  CREEK  CONSOLIDATED  COAL  COMPANY 

MINERS  AND  SHIPPERS 

ACME  SPLINT  AND  KEYSTONE  GAS  AND  STEAM  COALS. 

GENERAL  OFFICES  and  SALES  DEPARTMENT,  CHARLESTON,  W.  VA. 


ADMIRALTY 


NEW  RIVER 


SMOKELESS  COAL 

A  semi-bituminous  product  of  smokeless  combustion,  high  carbon,  low  volatile, 
minimum  ash — the  ideal  fuel  for  steam  and  industrial  purposes — and  substantially 
lower  in  cost  than  anthracite.  Write  us  about  it. 

THE  CHESAPEAKE  &  OHIO  COAL  &  COKE  CO. 

(SELLING  AGENTS) 


EXECUTIVE  OFFICE 
120  Broadway 
New  York  City 
TIDEWATER  AND 
EASTERN  OFFICE 
Board  of  Trade  Bldg. 
Norfolk,  Va_ 


WESTERN  OFFICE 
First  Nafl  Bank  Bldg. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
FOREIGN  AGENT 
M.  C.  Piggott 
4  Lloyds  Ave. 
London,  Eng. 


SHIPPING  OFFICES:  Sun,  W.  Va,  Ecclas,  W.  Vat 


COX’S  CALCULATED  TONNAGE  RATES  BOOK 

320,000  CALCULATIONS  .  Invoices,  freight  bills,  coal  bills,  etc.  One  hundred¬ 
weight  to  one  thousand  tons.  Rates  every  five  cents  advance.  Tells  amount 
at  a  glance.  Weights  given  in  tons  and  hundredweights.  Extensions  Gross 
or  Net. 

Issued  in  three  volumes:  lc  to  $6.00;  $6.00  to  $8.00;  lc  to  $8.00. 

COX’S  TARIFF,  TONNAGE  AND  PRICE  EXTENSIONS 

The  Gross  Ton  Book. 

220  pages,  176,000  calculations.  Weights  given  every  hundred  pounds,  100  to 
160,000.  Extensions,  at  rates  per  Gross  ton,  5c  to  $5.50. 

Can  be  used  to  reckon  payrolls,  miners’  wages,  etc.  Plain,  practical,  accu¬ 
rate.  Save  time,  labor,  money,  brains.  Railroad  companies  and  large  shippers 
use  them.  Sent  on  approval 

CHARTER  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


The  Century  Coal  Co. 


Mines: 

Century,  W.  Va. 

Main  Office:  10  South  Street,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Miners  and  Shippers  of 
CENTURY  COAL 


DICKERMAN  &  ENGLIS 

Bituminous  COAL  Anthracite 

42  Broadway — NEW  YORK 


CARBON  COAL  &  COKE  CO. 

85  Devonshire  Street,  Boston 

CARBON  FORGE  AND  STEAM  COAL 


FOUNDED  1835 


HEILNER  &  SON 

ANTHRACITE  —  COAL  —  BITUMINOUS 

Telephone,  Bowling  Green  7715.  Rooms  117-119,  No.  1  Broadway,  New  York 

Eastern  Representative,  E.  L.  HAYNER,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
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New  York  Notes. 

George  W.  Jepson,  general  manager  of  the  New 
England  Fuel  &  Supply  Co.,  Inc.,  Boston,  was  in 
New  York  during  the  week  and  favored  us  with  a 
call. 

Paul  Beckwith,  formerly  identified  with  the  local 
bituminous  trade,  is  now  engaged  in  the  wholesale 
and  retail  business  at  Newark,  under  the  name  of 
the  Paul  Beckwith  Coal  fo. 

The  Coal  Trade  Protective  Association,  maintained 
by  the  dealers  of  Manhattan  and  Bronx  for  the  de¬ 
tection  of  short  weight  operations,  will  hold  its  an¬ 
nual  meeting  Tuesday  next. 

Marshall  Naun,  of  the  Sterling  Coal  Co.,  is  back 
at  his  desk  again  after  a  ten  weeks’  siege  of  illness 
which  had  its  inception  in  an  attack  of  influenza  and 
was  followed  by  complications. 

One  man  says  that  he  would  not  be  surprised  if 
within  a  comparatively  short  term  of  years  there 
was  only  one  retail  coal  company  in  this  city,  sup¬ 
plying  the  public  under  strict  governmental  regula¬ 
tion. 

On  Monday  the  Coal  Merchants  Association  held 
its  annual  meeting  and  elected  the  same  officers  and 
directors  as  have  served  during  the  current  year. 
Most  of  them  have  occupied  their  positions  for  a 
long  time  past. 

Merritt  Sargent,  formerly  engaged  in  business  at 
No.  1  Broadway  under  the  name  of  M.  W.  Sargent 
&  Co.,  and  now  an  operator  in  the  Central  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  region,  has  been  in  town  this  week.  He  is 
contemplating  re-opening  his  New  York  office. 

Improvements  are  being  made  on  the  overhead 
storage  bins  at  the  plant  of  G.  Robitzek  &  Bro.  on 
the  Mott  Haven  Canal.  The  work  is  being  done  by 
H.  V.  Gormsen,  2555  Third  avenue,  who  has  done 
construction  or  repair  work  in  connection  with 
many  of  the  New  York  coal  yards. 

A  new  corporation  known  as  Cosgrove  &  Wyn- 
koop,  Ltd.,  has  been  organized  to  engage  in  the  coal 
business  at  New  York,  specializing  in  the  export 
and  bunker  trade.  Those  interested  are  John  C. 
Cosgrove,  the  prominent  Johnstown  operator,  and 
Carl  Wynkoop,  well-known  in  the  New  York  bit¬ 
uminous  trade. 

The  financial  editor  of  one  daily  paper  has  been 
very  generous  in  his  comment  upon  the  affairs  of  a 
large  retail  concern,  pointing  out  the  probability  of 
important  developments  at  an  early  date.  We  are 
unable  to  gain,  from  responsible  sources,  any  infor¬ 
mation  along  this  line  and  it  may  be  that  the  writer 
in  question  has  exaggerated  some  details  brought  to 
his  attention, 

The  new  Exchange  Bureau  of  the  Wholesale  Coal 
Trade  Association  of  New  York  was  put  in  opera¬ 
tion  early  this  week  and  is  now  in  smooth  working 
order  under  the  direction  of  Secretary  Allen,  who 
compiles  daily  lists  of  offerings  and  requirements  for 
distribution  to  members.  Judging  from  the  way 
shippers  are  availing  themselves. of  its  facilities,  the 
exchange  will  prove  a  popular  and  valuable  feature 
of  the  association’s  work. 

Duiing  the  last  year  or  so  the  Navy  Department 
has  had  a  fleet  of  dolliers  in  service  bringing 
smokeless  coal  up  from  Hampton  Roads  for  use  by 
naval  vessels  and  transports.  One  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  southern  coal  brought  to  this  harbor,  to 
supplement  the  tonnage  of  Pennsylvania  coal  re¬ 
ceived  by  rail,  is  / 50,000  tons.  Not  all  of  this  coal 
has  been  supplied  directly  to  vessels,  but  a  reserve 
said  to  consist  of  approximately  150,000  tons  has 
been  piled  up  on  the  water-front  at  Constable  Hook, 
near  the  Standard  Oil  Co.’s  Bayonne  plant. 

There  has  been  a  readjustment  of  demurrage  rates 
on  coal  shipped  to  the  Sound.  On  cargoes  destin- 
ated  t o  points  between  South  Norwalk  and  New 
Haven,  inclusive,  there  is  now  an  allowance  of  six 
days  free  time  for  loading  and  discharging,  with  a 
penalty  of  four  cents  a  ton  per  day  for  overtime. 
For  ports  between  Saybrook  and  New  Bedford  the 
tree  time  allowance  is  five  days  and  the  charge  for 
detention  is  six  cents*  per  ton  per  day.  The  changes 
involve  the  addition  of  one  day  of  free  time  and 
the  cutting  down  of  demurrage  to  the  extent  of  a 
cent  a  day  on  the  boat’s  capacity. 


The  South  Amboy  anthracite  pool  has  been  dis¬ 
rupted  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  largest  shippers 
and  will  probably  be  formally  dissolved  within  a  few 
days.  It  was  organized  September  1  as  an  emerg¬ 
ency  measure,  and  with  the  ending  of  the  war  and 
the  easing  up  in  the  coal  situation,  it  was  felt  by 
those  chiefly  interested  that  the  need  for  such  an 
arrangement  no  longer  existed.  M.  A.  Hanna  &  Co. 
and  Madeira,  Hill  &  Co.,  the  first  members  of  the 
pool  to  announce  their  intention  to  withdraw,  handle 
considerably  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  anthracite 
shipped  to  South  Amboy. 

bor  the  last  two  months  an  average  of  about 
26,000  tons  a  week  of  peddler  and  emergency  coal, 
so-called,  has  been  distributed  to  the  dealers  of 
Greater  New  York  by  a  committee  of  coal  men  and 
fuel  administrators.  Part  of  this  tonnage  is  set  aside 
at  certain  retail  yards  for  the  use  of  peddlers,  and 
the  remainder  is  sold  in  one  and  two-ton  lots  direct 
to  small  consumers  who  hold  cards  issued  by  the 
1'uel  Administration.  Dealers  are  not  allowed  to 
sell  any  of  it  to  their  regular  customers.  The  allot¬ 
ment  of  this  coal  to  the  sections  where  it  is  needed 
has  solved  the  problem  of  supplying  coal  to  the  poor 
without  any  assistance  from  the  city  officials  and 
others  who  have  been  doing  so  much  worrying  in 
the  papers.. 


West  Virginia  Operators  to  Meet. 

The  Northern  West  Virginia  Coal  Operators  As¬ 
sociation  will  meet  in  Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  December 
14,  preparatory  to  a  joint  meeting  on  December  17, 
which  will  be  attended  by  the  Association  and  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  to  take 
up  and  discuss  the  possible  adjustment  of  matters 
relating  to  the  standardization  of  wages  for  “dead 
work”  in  the  mines,  which  includes  all  the  work  in 
the  mines  outside  the  mining  and  loading  of  coal. 

The  conference  will  include  representatives  from 
various  sections  of  the  Fairmont-Clarksburg  field, 
which  includes  twelve  and  one-half  counties,  Monon¬ 
galia,  Marion,  Harrison,  Lewis,  Braxton,  Upshur, 
Barbour,  Preston,  Wetzel,  Taylor,  Doddridge, 
Gilmer  and  half  of  Nicholas  county.  These  counties 
cover  most  of  the  regions  in  which  the  Pittsburgh, 
Sewickoey,  Redstone  and  the  Freeport-Kittanning 
veins  are  worked  in  the  north  central  counties  of 
the  State.  No  cpnflict  is  looked  for  in  the  final  ad¬ 
justments,  as  standardization  is  desired,  it  being  to 
the  advantage  of  both  miners  and  operators. 


Coal  Exports  to  West  Indies. 

Exports  of  bituminous  coal  to  Cuba  and  other 
West  Indies  by  months  during  1918  and  three  years 
previous  were: 


Cuba. 


Month. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

January  . . . . 

.  59,197 

80,860 

110,467 

76,938 

February  . . 

.  75,646 

87,846 

124,783 

145,104 

March  . 

.  110,585 

116,195 

151,246 

170,078 

April  . 

.  101,013 

97,691 

112,802 

212,355 

May  . 

.  107,650 

115,427 

153,750 

137,048 

June  . 

.  74,984 

108,579 

115,091 

110,959 

July  ..•. - 

117,959 

51,193 

105,137 

August  . 

.  114,299 

135,438 

217,524 

105,408 

September  . 

.  109,269 

124,629 

80,302 

98,022 

Total  . . . . 

.  843,805 

984,615 

1,117,167 

1,161,058 

Other  West  Indies. 


Month. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

January  .... 

13,797 

46,109 

65,712 

9,089 

February  ... 

.  24,007 

51,988 

13,313 

13,313 

March  . 

.  46,563 

46,124 

55,507 

45,213 

April  . 

.  55,055 

38,129 

41,174 

28,063 

May  . 

.  34,471 

44,229 

37,382 

25,717 

June  . 

.  48,406 

36,163 

34,483 

25,944 

July  . 

26,840 

25,805 

19,438 

August  . . . . 

42.347 

30,082 

19,373 

12,367 

September  . 

.  44,835 

17,672 

23,473 

21.026 

Total  . . . . 

.  334,893 

314,060 

318,783 

200,170 

The  four-masted  schooner  Brina  P.  Pendleton,  of 
New  York,  will  be  launched  from  the  shipyards  of 
Pendleton  Brothers  in  Bath,  Me.,  on  Tuesday,  De¬ 
cember  17. 


Cleveland  Trade  Notes. 

Henry  S.  Pickands,  of  Pickands,  Mather  &  Co., 
Cleveland,  big  lake  coal  and  vessel  interests,  has 
been  made  treasurer  of  the  Dry  Maintenance  League 
of  Cleveland.  He  also  was  on  the  Britain  Day 
Committee. 

Advertisements  soliciting  retail  coal  business  are 
again  appearing  in  Cleveland  newspapers.  Especial 
efforts  seem  to  be  made  to  move  domestic  coke.  The 
labor  situation  has  improved  greatly,  and  deliveries 
are  being  made  the  same  day  orders  are  taken. 

Capt.  John  A.  Maher,  former  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Pittsburgh  &  Ashland  Coal 
&  Dock  Co.,  Minneapolis,  is  expected  to  return  from 
France  in  an  early  contingent.  Capt.  Maher,  son  of 
Thomas  K.  Maher,  of  the  Pursglove-Maher  and 
Rosemary  Coal  Co.,  Cleveland,  has  been  stationed 
at  St.  Nazaire. 

Among  the  Cleveland  coal  men  who  were  in  at¬ 
tendance  at  the  war  service  committee  and  recon¬ 
struction  conference  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States,  at  Atlantic  City  last  week,  were 
D.  F.  Hurd,  secretary  of  the  Pittsburgh  Vein  Opera¬ 
tors  Association  of  Ohio  and  District  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istration  Representative;  S.  H.  Robbins,  of  the 
Youghiogheny  &  Ohio  Coal  Co.;  F.  A.  Prendergast, 
of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Coal  Co.,  and  W.  R.  Wood¬ 
ford,  of  the  Rail  &  River  Coal  Co 

Lost  production  in  November,  of  members  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Vein  Operators  Association  of  Ohio,  is 
reported  by  D.  F.  Hurd,  secretary,  Cleveland,  to 
have  been  341,550  tons,  of  which  290,300  tons  are 
attributed  directly  to  insufficient  car  supply.  The 
car  rating  of  operators  reporting  was  33,560,  while 
the  supply  was  26,729.  The  average  car  shortage 
for  the  month  thus  was  20.35  per  cent.  The  car 
shortage  on  the  B.  &  O.  averaged  19.43;  on  the 
Pennsylvania,  19.38;  on  the  W.  &  L.  E.,  19.46,  and 
oil  the  New  York  Central,  35.24. 


Pittsburgh  Notes. 

James  W.  Searight,  connected  with  the  general 
offices  of  the  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co.,  died  last  Sun¬ 
day  at  his  home  in  Hamilton  avenue,  after  a  short 
illness.  He  leaves  a  widow,  one  daughter  and  one 
son,  Donald,  who  is  with  the  23d  Engineers,  A.  E.  F., 
as  well  as  his  mother,  six  brothers  and  two  sisters. 

Additional  coal  lands  owned  by  J.  V.  Thompson 
have  been  sold  for  a  sum  totaling  $2,154,870,  and  in¬ 
volving  more  than  4,000  acres.  James  E.  Dorsey, 
of  New  York  City,  has  purchased  2,566  acres  of 
coal  in  Greene  county,  Pa.,  and  H.  G.  Rockwell,  of 
Chicago,  has  purchased  1,177  acres  in  the  same 
county.  The  remainder  of  the  coal  was  sold  to  a 
dozen  individual  purchasers.  All  the  deals  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  approval  of  the  creditors  before  Referee 
in  Bankruptcy,  J.  G.  Carroll,  January  7. 

The  expectations  of  Pittsburgh  river  men  were 
blasted  when  the  coal  shipments  for  November 
showed  a  marked  falling  off  over  that  of  October. 
The  shipments  through  Local  No.  4  on  the  Monon- 
gahela  river  totaled  29,691,000  bushels  while  the  No¬ 
vember  shipments,  only  reached  22,671,000  bushels,  a 
falling  off  of  7,044,000  bushels.  The  decrease  was 
largely  due  to  the  prevalence  of  influenza  not  only 
in  and  about  the  mining  districts  causing  a  short¬ 
age  of  labor  at  the  various  river  collieries,  but  like¬ 
wise  invading  the  ranks  of  the  steamboatmen. 

Federal  Fuel  Administrator,  D.  W.  Kuhn,  has 
issued  a  modification  of  the  rules  governing  indus¬ 
trial  consumers  of  gas  as  fuel.  Classes  of  consum¬ 
ers  have  been  reduced  from  5  to  4.  Classes  1  and  2 
remain  unchanged.  Classes  3,  4  and  5  have  been 
combined  into  Classes  3  and  4,  as  follows:  Class 
3.— The  use  of  natural  gas  where  now  used  for 
heating  buildings  not  included  in  Classes  1  and  2; 
the  use  of  natural  gas  for  lifting  and  refining  of 
petroleum  oil  by  steam  or  heat;  and  the  use  of  nat¬ 
ural  gas  for  gas  engine  power  not  included  in  Classes 
1  and  2.  Class  4. — The  use  of  natural  gas  for  all 
other  purposes.  The  provisions  of  rule  2  with  re¬ 
spect  to  preferential  deliveries  as  between  members 
of  the  same  class  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to 
Class  4. 
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Established  Canadian  Agency 

Wants  Coal. 

We  are  open  to  arrange  with 
American  producers  for  all-rail 
shipments  of  bituminous,  par¬ 
ticularly  for  the  Montreal  mar¬ 
ket,  from  the  Clearfield,  West¬ 
moreland,  Alleghany  Valley, 
Bessemer,  Greensburg  and 
Pittsburgh  Districts. 

CANADIAN  IMPORT  CO. 

319  Board  of  Trade  Bldg.,  Montreal,  P.  Q., 

Also  Quebec,  P.  Q. 


ANTHRACITE  COAL 

FOR  SALE 

I  am  offering  for  sale  for  immediate  ship¬ 
ment  and  will  enter  into  a  contract  with  any¬ 
one  who  can  use  Anthracite  BIRDSEYE, 
BARLEY,  RICE,  No.  i  BUCKWHEAT, 
and  FRESH  MINED  SCREENINGS  in 
two  grades.  One  grade  Screenings  consist  of 
2.  3,  4,  and  i  grade  of  Screenings  consist  of 
No.  i,  2,  3.  and  4.  The  quality  is  of  the  high¬ 
est  grade  and  at  a  low  price,  also  Prepared 
Coal  and  Cambria  County  Bituminous  Coal. 
A  trial  order  will  convince  you  that  it  will  pay 
vou  to  deal  with  me. 

B.  H.  GOLDBERG 

233-234-235  Connell  Bldg. 

Scranton,  Penna. 


T 


ENERGY 


COAL 


A  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  coal,  mined  in 
Southern  Illinois  and 
the  equal  of  any  coal 
produced  there. 

Southern  Illinois 
produces  the  best 
coal  mined  in  the 
state. 


Mined  and  Sold  by 

TAYLOR  COAL  CO. 

Old  Colony  Bldg. 
CHICAGO 

Wright  Bldg.,  St.  Louis 


Coal  Pockets 

of  Practical 
and  Economical 
Design  Erected 
Under  My  Personal 
Supervision 

Plant  of  Wm.  J.  Fee  Coal  Co.. 

Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

Also  Expert  Repairing  of  coal  plants. 

For  26  years  engaged  in  designing  and  building 
coal  pockets  of  wooden  construction. 

Now  prepared  to  undertake  new  construction  or 
repair  work  of  any  kind. 

Write  for  Estimate. 

HARALD  V.  GORMSEN 

2555  Third  Avenue  New  York 
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U.  3.  Exports  ot  Goal  and  Coke. 

Exports  of  coal  and  coke,  by  customs  districts,  from  the  United  States  during  October  and  ten 
months,  were  as  follows,  in  net  tons: 


Districts 


TONNAGE  OFFSHORE, 
October. 

Anthracite  Bituminous 


Maine  &  New  Hampshire 

Maryland  . 

Massachusetts  . 

New  York . 

Philadelphia  . 

South  Carolina  .... 

Virginia  . 

Mobile  . 

New  Orleans  . 

Arizona  . 

El  Paso  . 

San  Francisco  . 

Southern  California 

Washington . 

Porto  Rico  . 

Alaska  . 

Florida  . 

Galveston  . 

Sabine  . 

San  Antonio  . 

Georgia . 


66 


43 


19 

7,718 


BY  DISTRICTS. 

Ten 

Coke 
138 


Months. 
Anthracite  Bituminous 


1,584 


3,838 

400 

57 


Dakota  . 

Superior  and  Duluth 

Michigan  . 

Ohio  . 


St.  Lawrence  . 

Vermont  . 

Montana  and  Idaho 
Total  to  Canada... 

Canada,  1917 . 

Canada,  1916 . . 

Total,  1918 . 

Total,  1917 . 

Total,  1916 . 


11,656 

1,045 

203 

67,653 

l,9i>7 

835 

36,125 

6,211 

177,861 

69 

3,765 

300 

.... 

8,043 

49 

74 

12,215 

9,872 

53 

210 

765 

1 

5 

1 

3 

6 

20 

6,763 

154 

1 

3 

1 

1,099 

5 

18 

197 

592 

5,819 

1,973 

1,450 

TONNAGE  TO  CANADA,  BY  DISTRICTS, 

224,399 

289,994 

52,928 

1,889,741 

1,115 

58 

1,597 

1,348 

48 

303 

1,351 

105,593 

19,248 

5,393 

8 

940,926 

21,323 

17,552 

82,427 

90,049 

338 

446,197 

132,136 

218,569 

2,905 

1,111,979 

1,570 

12,391 

326 

16,856 

42 

441,891 

1,660,027- 

98,174 

3,489,618 

491,570 

2,133,858 

78,157 

4,200,048 

302,104 

1,066,010 

51,797 

3,272,867 

456,029 

1,888,801 

118,796 

3,714,956 

500,967 

2,592,876 

114,013 

4,687,881 

343,208 

1,644,464 

83,489 

3,538,036 

148 

67,808 

1,292 

47,183 

45,318 

9,985 

2,851,072 

6,794 

57,469 

78,270 

27,403 

9 

67 

26,891 


52 

41,571 

507 

2 

11,225 

12,164 

3,024,685 

18,140 

24,509 

1,374,438 

3,468,459 

936,548 

1,762,619 

120,550 

42 

10,729,990 

13,509,127 

10,489,950 

17,434,750 

18,003,168 

16,494,916 


Coke 

1,375 

60,883 


8,066 

3,911 


4,715 

2 

1,308 

145,583 

23,797 

201 


13,029 

5 


4,827 


10 

84,829 


430,511 

2,031 

372 

224,258 

132,745 

20,988 

28,716 

4,273 


1 


843,894 

681,547 

530,115 

,129,313 

992,260 

863,432 


Collier  Crews  to  Be  Honored. 
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Editorial  Notes. 

I  he  importance  of  the  coal  trade  has  been  gen¬ 
erously  recognized  during  the  recent  past,  and  it  is 
suggested  that  the  United  States  can  wield  a  vast 
power  in  world  affairs  by  giving  or  withholding  coal 
supplies  from  foreign  nations.  It  might  even  secure 
a  prompt  extradition  of  the  ex-Kaiser  by  denying 
a  supply  of  bunker  coal  to  the  vessels  of  neutral 
countries  harboring  national  enemies. 

1  he  statement  of  one  paper  that  big  men  at  Wash¬ 
ington  who  work  for  little  pay  will  be  followed  by 
little  men  eager  to  get  relatively  big  pay  bears  out 
our  suggestion  that  it  would  not  be  easy  to  dispose 
altogether  of  the  newly-established  Government  bu¬ 
reaus.  Many  years  ago  Horace  Greeley  wrote  of 
the  patriots  who  drilled  a  gimlet  hole  into  the  public 
Treasury  and  undertook  to  enlarge  it  as  soon  as 
practicable  into  an  auger  hole.  That  is  the  keynote 
of  a  gcod  many  activities — connect  with  the  Treas¬ 
ury  in  one  way  or  another  and  then  make  the  con¬ 
nection  more  permanent  and  lucrative  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Daily  papers  far  and  wide  were  prompt  to  note 
the  statement  made  by  M.  F.  Burns  before  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Committee  in  W  ashington  as  to  total  net  profits 
of  his  company  but  they  did  not  state  amount  of 
sales,  the  sum  involved  in  the  gross  business  of  the 
company  or  the  tonnage  thereof.  Neither  did  they 
state  net  profit  per  ton,  which  is  surely  a  moderate 
figure.  Neither  did  they  give  any  intimation  of  the 
fact,  and  it  is  a  fact,  that  if  by  regulation  the  city 
coal  price  were  reduced  so  that  the  Burns’  profit 
were  materially  reduced  a  considerable  proportion  of 
the  other  dealers  of  this  city  would  be  obliged  to  con¬ 
duct  them  business  at  a  loss,  probably  retiring  in  a 
short  time  and  thus  bringing  about  still  closer  con¬ 
centration  of  local  interests. 

Surely  the  L  nited  States  can  take  ample  credit  for 
results  achieved  by  the  army.  Now  that  General 
Pershing’s  report  has  been  made  and  the  major 
portion  of  the  casualties  have  been  reported,  it  is 
to  be  seen  in  definite  form  how  important  was  the 
part  played  by  our  forces.  With  the  “killed  in 
action  and  died  of  wounds”  record  indicating  the 
loss  of  one  in  fifteen  of  the  men  under  fire  during  a 
period  of  probably  less  than  three  months,  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  fatalities  ranks  extremely  high.  Such  a 
record  during  the  Civil  W  ar  would  have  meant  the 
annihilation  of  the  army,  and  considered  on  a  per 
day  basis  it  is  probable  that  our  losses  were  propor¬ 
tionately  as  great  as  the  average  loss  of  any  one  of 
the  Allies  throughout  the  war. 

Government  agents  have  been  in  the  anthracite 
region  this  week  investigating  reports  that  many  of 
the  mine  workers  who  stayed  on  the  job  with  com¬ 
mendable  regularity  while  the  war  lasted  have  gone 
back  to  their  old  habits  of  getting  drunk  on  pay 
days,  holidays,  saints  days  and  various  other  occa¬ 
sions.  Different  expedients  are  used  to  get  back¬ 
sliders  to  clamber  back  on  the  water  wagon,  and  it 
remains  to  be  seen  how  successful  they  are.  The 
most  common  method  is  to  appeal  to  their  better 
natures,  pointing  out  that  more  coal  is  needed  to 
prevent  suffering  and  that  it  is  up  to  them  to  pro¬ 
duce  it.  When  this  fails  and  the  offender  is  an 
enemy  alien,  he  is  reminded  that  the  war  is  not 
officially  over  and  that  he  is  still  liable  to  internment. 

The  Fuel  Administration’s  plan  of  anthracite  dis¬ 
tribution  has  made  it  necessary  for  producers  and 
shippers  *-o  go  over  their  1916  records  and  dig  out 
a  gieat  mass  of  statistics  for  the  use  of  the  anthra- 
1  cite  committee.  While  the  amount  of  work  involved 
has  caused  some  grumbling,  it  is  beginning  to  be 
realized  that  the  labor  has  not  been  wasted,  for  in 
addition  to  its  present  value  to  the  committee,  the 
data  will  prove  useful  to  the  shippers  themselves 
long  after  the  Fuel  Administration  has  ceased  to 
exist.  In  oth^r  respects,  too,  the  work  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  will  be  of  lasting  benefit  to  all  branches 
of  the  trade.  Some  of  the  officials  have  been  in¬ 
clined  to  be  arbitrary  and  unreasonable  at  times,  but 
the  making  out  of  innumerable  reports  covering  all 
phases  of  their  business  has  got  people  into  the  habit 
of  keeping  their  records  in  better  shape  and  improv¬ 
ing  their  accounting  methods,  if  nothing  more. 


Special  certificates  are  to  be  issued  by  the  Ship¬ 
ping  Board  to  the  fireroom  men  and  deck  crews  of 
vessels  that  carried  coal  from  Hampton  Roads  to 
New  England  ports  during  the  shortage  last  winter. 

At  that  time  volunteers  to  man  the  coal  carriers 
were  called  for  and,  responses  came  from  many 
young  men  who  had  entered  the  merchant  marine 
with  the  hope  of  going  overseas.  They  cast  their 
personal  desires  aside  and  entered  into  the'  hard 
work.  As  a  result  the  war  industries  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  were  supplied  with  coal. 

Every  man  who  served  three  months  on  one  of 
these  coal  vessels  will  get  one  of  the  certificates  of 
distinction. 


Coal  Shipped  to  Canada. 

Shipments  of  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  to 
Canada  during  ten  months  of  1918  and  same  period 
of  last  year  were  : 


Anthracite.  Bituminous. 

Month.  1917.  1918.  1917  1918 

nuary  .  282,933  238,059  569,893  447  338 

February  ....  247,338  225,417  562,878  578  143 

March  .  347,051  385,852  780,587  849125 

APril  .  570,349  325,205  892,354  1,158,255 

Ma7  .  W,613  414,719  1,397,466  1,766,702 

June  .  587,271  365,309  1,894,200  1  803  210 

JUU  .  374,411  381,131  1,392,196  1,877204 

Au&ust  .  800,874  396,025  2,417,622  1  958  962 

September  ...  416,922  425,374  1,522  177  l’751174 

0ctober  .  491,570  441,891  2,133,858  lWo27 


4,200,048  3,489,618  13,590,127  10,729,’ 990 


The  scarcity  of  steam  tonnage  is  opening  up  un¬ 
usual  opportunities  for  sailing  vessels.  Schooners 
have  recently  loaded  cargoes  for  distant  ports  in 
trades  which  heretofore  were  controlled  entirely  by 
steamships. 


WANTED 


Salesman  familiar  with  and  able  to  de¬ 
liver  New  York  bunker  business,  wanted 
by  operator  producing  Pools  No.  9  and  No. 
10  coal.  Address  “W.  ”  care  of  Saward’s 
Journal. 


Salesman. — Splendid  opening  for  experi¬ 
enced  salesman  to  take  care  of  New  York 
State  market  in  Bituminous  and  Anthracite. 
Give  reference  and  state  experience.  Address 
“X.  Y.  Z.”  care  Saward’s  Journal. 


Soft  Coal  Wanted 

100,000  tons  or  less,  high  grade  bituminous 
steam  coal  for  season  1919.  All  rail  ship¬ 
ment  to  New  England  points.  Communi¬ 
cate  with  us  as  soon  as  possible,  stating 
analysis  and  point  of  origin.  Address  “Soft 
Coal,”  care  of  Saward’s  Journal. 


SALESMEN  WANTED:  Firm  market- 
mg  anthracite  and  bituminous  in  the  New 
England  trade  wants  a  live-wire  salesman 
who  can  actually  get  business.  Not  a  can¬ 
vasser,  but  a  man  who  is  a  real  sales  builder. 
Wtite  giving  details  as  to  experience  and 
salary  expected.  Address  “Down  East,”  care 
of  Saward’s  Journal. 
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COAL  BOATS*  OR  HIRE 

Boats  to  Hire  on  Daily  and  Freight 
Basis  for  New  York  Harbor  and  all  Long 
Island  Sound  and  as  far  East  as  Boston. 


CULLEN  BARGE  CORPORATION 


1  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 

Telephone,  Bowling  Green  8600 

John  D.  Schoonmaker,  President 

Arthur  Conners,  Sec’y  and  Treasurer 

E.  Salisbury,  Marine  Supervisor 

Schoonmaker- Conners  Company,  Inc 

GENERAL  FREIGHTING 

Scows,  Coal  Barges,  Covered  and  Derrick-Lighters 


FOR  FREIGHT  OR  CHARTER 

SHIPYARD— KINGSTON,  N.  Y.  N^ht°SS;  Whitehall  Building,  17  Battery  Place,  New  York 


WM.  A.  WEBB,  Prssidsnt  MINERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 

Empire  Coal  Mining  Co.  |  “empire” 

NEW  YORK.  No.  I  Broadway  PHILADELPHIA.  PA..  Stephen  Girard  Bldg.  SMOKELESS  BITUMINOUS  COAL 


Bertha  Coal  Co. 


#3/  COKE  \Vf 
f  SU  COAL  *M| 

Reasons  Why 

JUNIATA  SMOKELESS  COAL 

is  worth  your  investigation 

1.  All  coal  is  screened  over  lyi  inch  screen. 

2.  Thoroughly  cleaned  over  picking  tables. 

3.  Less  breakage  than  any  other  coal  on  the  market. 

4.  Smokeless  and  clean  for  domestic  use. 

5.  The  best  substitute  for  anthracite  coal. 

6.  A  money-maker  for  all  dealers  and  wholesale  houses. 

BROAD  TOP  SCREENED  LUMP 

The  Best  Domestic  Coal  Mined.  Our  BARNET  and  FULTON 
Vein  Coals  for  Steam  Use  are  thoroughly  cleaned  and  prepared 
over  picking  tables.  Your  inquiries  are  solicited. 

SCHIPPER  BROS.  COAL  MINING  CO. 

General  Offices:  141  Milk  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Branch  Offices:  Springfield,  Mast.  Six  MBs  Run,  Pa.  Phil.dslphia 

The  Coal  Field  Directory  Is  on  Sale  and  Can  Be  Seen  at  Otilce  ot  “Saward’s  Journal" 
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Columbus  News  Notes. 

R.  B.  Isner,  secretary  and  manager  of  sales  of 
the  West  Virginia  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Elkins,  W.  Va., 
visited  the  Columbus  office  of  the  company  recently, 
which  is  in  charge  of  R.  D.  Jeffers. 

Clem  Heck,  one  of  the  best  known  travelers  of 
the  Middle  West,  who  has  been  representing  M.  A. 
Hanna  &  Co.,  in  Ohio  territory  for  the  past  year, 
died  at  his  home  at  Dayton  recently. 

L.  E.  Aumiller,  connected  with  the  Gem  Coal  & 
Supply  Co.,  who  entered  the  officers’  training  camp 
has  been  discharged  and  immediately  laid  aside  his 
uniform  and  has  taken  up  the  reins  of  the  business. 

H.  H.  Heiner,  president  of  the  Maynard  Coal  Co., 
has  returned  from  a  business  trip  to  Chicago  where 
he  went  to  inspect  the  dock  situation.  The  Maynard 
interests  control  the  Superior  Coal  &  Dock  Co., 
which  has  headquarters  at  Minneapolis, 

J.  R.  Fitzer,  who  has  been  sales  manager  of  the 
Ohio  Land  &  Ry.  Co.  and  the  Buckeye  Coal  &  Ry. 
Co.,  has  also  been  made  manager  of  sales  of  the  re¬ 
cently  reorganized  Sunday  Creek  Coal  Co.  Mr. 
Fitzer  recently  returned  from  a  business  trip  to 
Cincinnati. 

Fred  Watson,  who  has  been  in  charge  of  the  Co¬ 
lumbus  office  of  the  George  M.  Jones  Coal  Co.,  has 
resigned  to  become  manager  of  sales  for  Monsarrat 
Bros.,  Hocking  Valley  operators.  ML  Watson  as¬ 
sumed  his  new  duties  December  10.  The  Columbus 
office  of  the  George  M.  Jones  Coal  Co.,  will  be 
managed  by  Charles  Falls. 

The  party  of  Columbus  coal  men  who  attended 
the  meeting  at  Atlantic  City  last  week  consisted  of 
George  H.  Barker,  vice-president  of  the  Maynard 
Coal  Co.;  E.  M.  Poston,  president  of  the  New  York 
Coal  Co.;  J.  H.  Winder,  president  of  the  Sunday 
Creek  Coal  Co.,  and  W.  D.  McKinney,  Federal  rep¬ 
resentative  for  southern  Ohio. 


Coal  Shortage  of  Years  Ago. 

A  veteran  in  the  wholesale  coal  trade  asked  the 
other  day:  “Have  you  ever  thought  of  the  time 
when  thousands  of  people  were  not  only  short  of 
coal,  but  without  coal,  not  through  any  fault  of  the 
producers  or  retailers  but  simply  because  they 
didn’t  have  the  money  to  buy?  When  folks  are  with¬ 
out  the  means  of  financing  purchases  they  are  gen¬ 
erally  very  quiet  about  the  matter  and  probably 
no  one  will  ever  know  what  great  distress  there 
was  during  the  hard  period  of  1893-96  in  the  large 
cities,  notwithstanding  the  low  price  of  coal  at 
that  time. 

“On  the  other  hand,  when  people  have  money  in 
their  pockets  and  something  prevents  them  from 
making  a  purchase  they  are  very  apt  to  be  heard 
from,  and  notwithstanding  the  clamor  and  criti¬ 
cism  last  winter,  I  do  not  believe  there  was  more 
distress  from  lack  of  coal  than  there  was  in  certain 
seasons  years  ago.  The  only  difference  was  that 
we  heard  more  about  it.” 


The  demand  of  the  harbor  and  Sound  boatmen 
for  an  increase  in  wages  has  been  submitted  to 
the  Board  of  Arbitration  of  the  U.  S.  Shipping 
Board,  which  held  a  meeting  in  Washington  on 
Wednesday,  but  did  not  announce  any  decision. 
In  the  meantime  the  men,  who  had  threatened  to 
go  on  strike  December  1,  have  decided  not  to  do 
anything  rash  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  trans¬ 
portation  offices  are  being  visited  every  day  by 
many  applicants  for  jobs,  who  are  only  too 
anxious  to  work  at  the  present  wages.  Barge 
captains,  who  in  normal  times  received  $45  or 
$50  a  month,  are  now  paid  $90  and  want  $125, 
with  concessions  in  the  way  of  working  hours, 
overtime  and  one  dav  a  week  off. 


The  movement  of  coal  in  November  fell  off  ma¬ 
terially  in  the  West  and  Northwest,  according  to 
railroad  figures  recently  made  available,  but  that  was 
not  the  only  line  of  business  that  made  the  same 
showing.  Practically  all  freight,  except  livestock, 
was  reduced  in  volume  last  month. 


Vast  Deposits  of  Coal  in  China. 

I' or  the  past  twenty  years  the  world  has  heard 
marvelous  stories  of  China’s  vast  wealth  in  coal, 
yet  China  today  imports  more  than  it  exports. 

The  figures  for  1917  show  1,000,000  tons  ex¬ 
ported  and  1,400,000  tons  imported,  yet,  according 
to  Y'  Ting,  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey 
of  China,  a  minimum  estimate  of  China’s  wealth 
in  coal  indicates  that  it  is  sufficient  to  supply  the 
world’s  consumption,  at  its  present  rate  of  1,000,- 
000,000  tons  a  year,  for  a  period  of  1,000  years. 

Probably  no  other  statement  made  concerning 
China  would  demonstrate  more  forcibly  than  this 
the  backwardness  of  the  country  in  modern  in¬ 
dustrial  development.  Coal  is  known  to  occur 
in  every  province  itt  China,  Shansi,  Chihli,  Shan¬ 
tung,  Honan,  and  Manchuria  constitute  probably 
the  richest  coal-bearing  regions  in  China.  Shansi 
and  Hunan  are  particularly  rich  in  anthracite, 
Shansi  being  regarded  as  richer  in  anthracite  than 
Pennsylvania.  Most  of  the  coal  now  worked  in 
China  is,  however,  of  the  'bituminous  variety. 

Mr.  Ting  estimates  the  annual  production 
(1915)  at  15,000,000  metric  tons  for  the  whole  of 
China.  The  estimate  for  1918  can  probably  be 
placed  at  20,000,000  tons.  Modern  transportation 
facilities  and  more  workable  mining  laws  are  two 
factors  necessary  to  the  development  of  China’s 
vast  stores  of  coal. 


Baltimore  News  Notes. 

One  of  the  suburban  plants  of  the  Enterprise 
Fuel  Co.,  situated  at  Roland  Park,  was  badly 
damaged  by  flames  last  Saturday  when  a  nearby 
garage  was  burned  with  some  thirty  automobiles. 

Incorporation  papers  have  been  filed  by  the 
Maust  Coal  Co.,  Garrett  County,  Maryland.  The 
property  is  at  Grantsville.  The  incorporators 
named  are  Harvey  H.,  Frank  A.  and  Aaron  C. 
Maust,  Simon  J.  Orendorf  and  William  M.  Baum. 

A  bridge  across  the  Chesapeake  Bay  from  a 
point  14  miles  below  this  city,  now  planned  by 
the  State  authorities,  would  open  up  a  big  truck- 
haul  route  for  coal  from  this  city.  Jere  H. 
Wheelwright  has  been  named  on  the  committee 
to  take  up  the  subject. 

Several  hundred  miners  have  been  released 
from  Camp  Meade,  following  a  decision  by  the 
War  Department  to  aid  the  Fuel  Administration 
by  sending  all  such  workers  back  to  the  fields  of 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  West  Virginia,  from 
which  they  were  called. 


British  Coal  Exports. 

The  exports  of  coal,  coke  and  patent  fuel  for 
October,  as  shown  by  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns, 
have  declined  considerably  in  tonnage  on  the  corre¬ 
sponding  period.  Compared  with  the  month  of  Sep¬ 
tember  there  is  an  increase  in  tonnage.  For  the  ten 
months  the  same  differences  are  apparent,  although 
slightly  heavier  in  tonnage.  The  following  table 
gives  the  exports  for  October,  and  also  for  the  first 
ten  months  of  the  year,  together  with  the  figures 
for  the  corresponding  periods  of  1916  and  1917  • 

1916.  1917.  1918. 

Tons.  Tons.  Tons 

October  .  3,708,300  3,180,922  3,130,621 

Ten  months..  35,151,172  32,619,757  29,331,605 

The  average  value  of  exported  fuel  during  October 
was  £1  14s.  2  l/7d.  per  ton,  which  compares  with 
£1  12s.  Ill4d.  for  September. 


Lots  of  comment  as  to  when  the  anthracite  mar¬ 
ket  will  be  filled  up.  Some  say  January,  some  say 
February,  some  say  March.  We  think  any  specula¬ 
tion  on  this  point  is  rather  hazardous.  A  great  deal 
depends  upon  the  weather,  we  have  heard  so  many 
times ;  and  above  all,  much  depends  upon  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  influenza  scourge.  That  is  by  no  means 
eliminated  in  the  anthracite  field,  and  the  second 
visitation  in  certain  soft  coal  regions  shows  how 
persistent  is  the  difficulty  caused  by  that  lamentable 
epidemic. 


To  Resume  Hearings. 

Senate  Committee  Investigating  Anthracite 
Conditions  to  Visit  Region. 

Washington,  Dec.  12. — The  sub-committee  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Manufactures,  which 
has  been  investigating  the  anthracite  situation, 
will  resume  its  hearings  in  the  hard  coal  region 
some  time  in  the  near  future,  probably  during  the 
holiday  recess  of  Congress.  Hearings  in  Wash¬ 
ington  were  adjourned  early  last  week. 

On  Tuesday  of  this  week  the  Senate  passed  a 
resolution  authorizing  the  sub-committee,  headed 
by  Senator  Vardaman  of  Mississippi,  to  incur  the 
expense  of  going  to  the  coal  fields  and  examining 
witnesses.  The  resolution  reads  as  follows: 

"Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Manufac¬ 
tures  of  the  Senate  be,  and  it  hereby  is,  authorized 
and  instructed  to  make  inquiry  into  the  coal  situ¬ 
ation,  its  production,  transportation,  and  con¬ 
sumption.  ’ 

Resolved,  further,  That  the  said  committee,  or 
any  sub-committee  thereof,  is  hereby  empowered 
to  sit  and  act  during  the  session  or  recess  of 
Congress,  or  of  either  House  thereof,  at  such 
time  and  place  as  it  may  deem  necessary;  to  re¬ 
quire  by  subpoena  or  otherwise  the  attendance  of 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  papers,  books, 
and  documents;  to  employ  stenographers,  at  a 
cost  not  exceeding  $1  per  printed  page,  to  take 
and  make  a  record  of  all  evidence  taken  and  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  committee  and  keep  a  record  of  its 
proceedings;  to  have  such  evidence,  record,  and 
other  matter  required  by  the  committee  printed. 
.The  chairman  of  the  committee  or  any  member 
thereof  may  administer  oaths  to  witnesses.  Sub¬ 
poenas  for  witnesses  shall  be  issued  under  the 
signature  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  or 
sub-committee  thereof. 

Resolved,  further,  That  the  expenses  thereof 
shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate  on  vouchers  ordered  by  said  committee, 
signed  by  the  chairman  thereof,  and  approved  by 
the  Committee  on  Contingent  Expenses.” 


Death  of  J.  Paul  Stevens. 

The  coal  trade  of  Cincinnati  and  vicinity,  in¬ 
cluding  the  operators  in  West  Virginia,  were 
shocked  to  hear  of  the  death  of  J.  Paul  Stevens, 
35  years  of  age,  general  manager  of  the  Chesa¬ 
peake  &  Ohio  Ry.  Co.,  who  died  at  Fort  Mitchell, 
Covington,  December  8,  of  pneumonia,  following 
a  short  illness  of  influenza.  He  is  survived  by  his 
widow  and  one  son,  Paul,  Jr. 

Mr.  Stevens  entered  the  railroad  service  as 
a  telegraph  operator,  and  was  promoted  to  assist¬ 
ant  train  despatcher  and  later  was  appointed  to 
general  manager  of  the  entire  C.  &  O.  system. 

His  father,  George  W.  Stevens,  federal  man¬ 
ager  of  the  C.  &  O.  lines,  was  in  Richmond,  Va., 
when  notified  of  the  serious  illness  of  his  son, 
and  although  he  chartered  a  special  train  and 
raced  to.  his  son’s  bed-side  he  arrived  several 
hours  too  late. 

The  deceased  was  well  known  to  every  coal 
operator  on  the  C.  &  O.  Ry.  in  West  Virginia  and 
Kentucky  and  was  a  personal  friend  of  practically 
every  coal  man  in  Cincinnati  and  many  are  the 
expressions  of  regret  that  are  heard  regarding  his 
sudden  death. 


The  Army’s  Fuel  Supply. 

The  General  Supplies  Division  of  the  army  re¬ 
ports  that  a  recent  inventory  shows  the  following 
quantities  of  fuel  on  hand  at  training  camps, 
arsenals,  hospitals  and  other  military  establish¬ 
ments  in  the  United  States: 

Bituminous  coal,  1,190.193  tons;  anthracite  coal, 
235.497  tons;  wood,  276,202  cords;  fuel  oil,  594,559 
gallons. 


It  isn’t  altogether  economy  that  prompts  a  man 
not  to  waste  words. 
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Are  Miners’  Houses  An  Investment  or  Expense? 

W.  B.  Reed,  Accounting  Secretary  of  the  National  Coal 
Mistakes  Frequently  Made  by  Operators  in 
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W.  B.  Reed,  accounting  secretary  of  the  National 
Coal  Association,  in  a  recent  edition  of  The  Daily 
Digest,  discusses  the  question,  “Should  miners’  houses 
be  considered  as  an  investment  separate  from  min¬ 
ing  operations  or  should  they  be  treated  as  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  operation  of  the  mine?” 

Miners’  houses  are,  as  a  rule,  he  states,  con¬ 
structed  from  the  necessity  of  properly  housing  the 
necessary  operatives  to  take  care  of  the  production 
of  the  mine.  Where  mines  have  been  developed  in 
an  old  settled  community  it  sometimes  happens  that 
it  is  not  necessary  to  build  houses  to  take  care  of  the 
entire  personnel  of  the  operating  force,  some  em¬ 
ployees  being  accommodated  by  existing  facilities ; 
but  where  developed  in  an  entirely  new  field  the 
necessary  houses  must  be  constructed  and  are,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  a  direct  part  of  the  operation. 

Mr.  Reed  says  that  it  depends  very  largely  upon 
the  surroundings  as  to  whether  or  not  such  facilities 
have  any  real  or  prospective  value,  aside  from  the 
operation  of  the  mine.  If  the  mine  be  located  in  the 
district  supporting  other  industries,  the  houses  have 
a  value  from  the  standpoint  of  the  rental  which 
they  will  return  aside  from  the  mining  operation; 
but  if  the  reverse  is  true,  and  the  mine  is  shut  down 
or  abandoned,  they  are  frequently  valueless. 

Continuing,  Mr.  Reed  says : 

“The  rental  fixed  for  this  class  of  dwelling  is. 
usually  extremely  low,  and  taking  into  considera¬ 
tion  all  items  of  expense,  either  direct  or  those 
items  which  may  properly  be  allocated  against  dwel¬ 
lings,  it  is  very  questionable  if  many  of  them  re¬ 
turn  a  reasonable  rate  of  revenue  upon  the  invest¬ 
ment. 

Fighting  the  Return. 

It  has  too  frequently  been  the  custom  in  the  past 
for  operators  to  consider  that  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  returns  for  rent  and  the  cost  of  dwelling 
repairs  constituted  the  net  profit  on  dwellings,  and 
the  rent  rate  was  fixed  accordingly,  but  if  this  class 
of  investment  is  to  be  viewed  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  real  return,  there  should  be  offset  against  the 
rent  the  following  items  : 

Repairs—  Taxes 

Current,  Insurance 

General  Depreciation 

House  Coal 

The  last  mentioned  item,  coal  supplied  to  miners, 
is  sometimes  furnished  at  a  price  considerably  be¬ 
low  the  cost  of  production.  In  some  districts  a 
provision  of  the  miners’  wage  scale,  either  ex¬ 
pressed  or  implied,  requires  the  furnishing  of  coal 
to  houses  at  a  very  small  price,  sometimes  as  low 
as  $1  per  month,  regardless  of  whether  the  con¬ 
sumption  is  one  ton  or  five  or  even  more.  In  these 
cases  the  coal  supplied  should  be  charged  against 
the  proper  expense  account  at  cost  of  production, 
and  this  amount  offset  by  the  amount  collected  from 
the  employees.  The  difference  represents  the  loss 
in  this  class  of  deliveries. 

“When  this  item  is  one  which  is  covered  by  the 
wage  scale  agreement,  it  would  seem  reasonable  even 
to  charge  it  into  the  cost  of  the  production  of  coal. 
Such  a  charge  would  differ  in  no  essential  way  from 
the  class  of  accounts  permitted  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  to  be  added  to  or  deducted  from 
coal  cost  under  the  caption  of  ‘Revenue  from  heat, 
light  and  power.’ 

Houses  Sometimes  Involve  a  Loss. 

“Indeed  it  is  questionable  whether  or  not  the  en¬ 
tire  earnings  from  houses,  that  is,  the  rent  less  the 
dwelling  repairs  and  taxes,  depreciation  and  insur¬ 
ance,  or  the  reverse,  if  the  expenses  exceed  the  re¬ 
turns,  should  not  be  considered  as  a  portion  of  coal 
cost.  It  will  probably  be  found  when  averaged  over 
a  period  of  years  that  if  related  items  were  prop¬ 
erly  charged  against  dwellings,  not  infrequently 
they  would  have  shown  a  loss  on  the  investment. 

1  he  matter  of  investment  in  miners’  houses  is 


Association,  Points  Out  Some  of  the 
Handling  This  Question. 

a  particularly  important  one  just  at  present.  The 
war  called  from  the  coal  fields  many  single  miners 
and  to  maintain  production  their  places  were  taken 
by  married  men.  This  increase  in  the  number  of 
men  with  families  resulted  in  a  largely  increased  de¬ 
mand  for  houses  and  the  demand  was  met  by  their 
construction  at  prices  very  much  above  normal  cost. 

I  his  cost  above  normal  should  be  permitted  by 
the  Treasury  Department  to  be  deducted  from  in¬ 
come  or  quickly  amortized  as  a  part  of  the  cost  of 
production  of  articles  contributing  to  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  the  war.” 


Imports  and  Exports  of  Coal. 

September  and  Nine  Months 


September 

A 

Nine 

Months 

Imports 

1917 

1918 

1917 

1918  ' 

Anthracite  . 

6,706 

10,804 

10,737 

24,374 

Bituminous — 

United  Kingdom 

500 

6,399 

32,735 

C  anada  . 

111,196 

112,705 

871,277 

963,836 

J  apan  . 

Australia  . 

763 

17.213 

13,148 

7,459 

763 

Other  countries. 

1 

2,240 

1,041 

Total  . 

1 11,196 

113,969 

910,277 

1,005,834 

Coke  . 

1,953 

2,162 

15,025 

22,239 

Exports 

Anthracite  . 

Bituminous — 

*148,124 

442,714 

4,049,705 

3,260,741 

Italy  . 

33,201 

472,644 

9,994 

1 anada  . 

1,553,196 

1,820,244 

11,433,476 

12,242,808 

Panama  . 

15,786 

94,795 

390,001 

473,822 

Mexico  . 

18,941 

22,746 

140,254 

124,035 

C  uba  . 

80,302 

98,022 

1,117,167 

1,161,058 

Other  W.  I . 

23,473 

21,026 

318,783 

200,170 

Argentina  . 

12,072 

2.738 

257,459 

177,731 

Brazil  . 

Chili  . 

37,391 

33,829 

32,712 

39,023 

532,528 

439,417 

222,504 

163,448 

Uruguay  . 

5,244 

36,475 

Other  countries. 

32,806 

5,290 

637,148 

91,242 

Total  . 

1,812,412 

2,170,425 

15,335,935 

15,306,229 

Coke  . 

88,071 

132,553 

908,363 

1,148.443 

Bunker  . 

546,123 

503,608 

5,312,515 

4,235,139 

Time  to  Be  Vigilant. 

West  Virginia  Mining  News. 

The  plunge  of  autocracy  into  oblivion  has  brought 
out  of  the  abyss  another  ugly  monster — the  savage, 
self-devouring  Mob.  Moved  by  passions  and  hatreds 
instilled  by  hordes  of  parasites  feeding  upon  them, 
the  workingmen  in  all  countries  threaten  to  make 
all  governments  a  rule  of  classes— themselves  only — 
rather  than  of  all  free  and  equal  men.  Not  content 
with  the  slow  but  sure  climbing  of  the  individual  to 
his  proper  place  in  a  world  of  organized  society, 
these  seek  to  come  at  it  instanter ,  prepared  or  not, 
even  if  it  drench  the  world  in  blood  of  innocents. 

It  is  time  to  be  vigilant — NOT  in  mere  “watchful 
waiting,”  but  in  guarding  against  all  destructive 
propaganda. 


The  Commitee  on  Mines  and  Mining  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  which  has  been  making  an  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  lignite  resources  of  the  country, 
particularly  those  of  North  Dakota,  has  made  a  re¬ 
port  recommending  the  erection  of  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  to  develop  methods  for  utilizing  this  fuel  on  a 
larger  scale.  Similar  recommendations  have  been 
made  by  the  Geological  Survey  and  the  Bureau  of 
Mines.  An  article  in  our  issue  of  December  7  de¬ 
scribed  some  of  the  processes  which  have  been  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  for  making  lignite  a 
marketable  fuel  and  at  the  same  time  yielding  great 
quantities  of  valuable  by-products. 


NOTICE  TO  THE  TRADE 

Ernest  W.  Saward  has  resigned  as  general  man¬ 
ager  of  The  Coal  Trade  Journal  to  resume  his 
regular  position  under  the  City  Government,  and 
there  is  now  no  one  of  the  name  of  Saward,  or 
any  member  of  the  Saward  family,  actively  con¬ 
nected  with  the  publishing  of  that  periodical 
Howard  E.  Heffley,  formerly  Johnstown  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  Coal  Trade  Journal,  has  severed  his 
connection  therewith,  and  is  now  representing 
Saward’s  Journal. 


Fuel  Administration  Planning  to  Teach 
Domestic  Users  Improved  Methods. 

Washington,  Dec.  12. — The  Fuel  Administration 
has  announced  its  intention  of  opening  schools  in 
leading  cities  throughout  the  country,  to  teach  do¬ 
mestic  consumers  how  to  burn  coal  economically. 
These  will  be  officially  known  as  fuel  instruction 
stations,  and  the  first  one  is  to  be  established  in 
Washington  at  an  early'  date.  The  next  will  be 
opened  in  Detroit,  and  the  order  in  which  other 
cities  will  follow  depends  largely,  it  is  stated,  upon 
the  decision  of  the  various  State  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
trators. 

A  statement  given  out  from  Dr.  Garfield’s  office 
covering  this  subject  says: 

“During  the  coal  shortage  last  winter,  it  was 
realized  that  most  consumers  did  not  know  how  to 
operate  their  heaters  and  ranges  properly,  and  that 
if  efficient  methods  were  employed  by  everybody  the 
coal  situation  would  have  been  much  improved.  It 
was  then  that  a  concerted  effort  was  made  to  learn 
the  faults  of  the  wasteful  consumers  and  the  ground 
has  been  covered  thoroughly. 

“In  gathering  information  in  other  cities,  the  do¬ 
mestic  fuel  engineers  learned  that  the  greatest  fault 
lies  in  the  consumer  allowing  most  of  the  heat  to 
escape  up  the  chimney.  In  some  cases,  this  waste 
ranges  as  high  as  75  per  cent,  of  the  heat  given  off 
by  the  burning  coal.  This  and  other  faults  of  con¬ 
sumers  will  be  corrected  by  the  instruction  course.” 


Late  Details  of  Central  Pennsylvania  Coal 
Production  and  Distribution. 

Below  is  a  statistical  summary  of  production  and 
shipments  of  Central  Pennsylvania  coal  in  two  re- 


cent  weeks,  as  reported  bv  the  Central  Pennsylvania 

Coal  Producers’  Association : 

X 

Week  ended 

Nov.  16. 

Nov.  23. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Full  Time  Tonnage  (Estimated)  1,370,000 

1,370,000 

Tonnage  Produced  i  Wagon  Mines  14,577 

13,181 

(  I  ipple  Mines  880,166 

983,684 

Estimated  Tonnage  not  reported 

10,000 

10,000 

Total  Production  . 

904,743 

1,006,865 

Tonnage  Lost  (Reported) . 

208,491 

118,193 

Tonnage  Lost  a/c  Car  Shortage. 

2,579 

1,744 

Tonnage  Lost  a/c  Labor  Short’e 

164,691 

81,662 

Percentage  of  Efficiency . 

63.8 

71.7 

Distribution  of  Cars  Shipped. 

Railroad  Fuel. 

Cars. 

Cars. 

New  England  Roads  . 

576 

388 

Other  Roads  . 

4,539 

5,547 

Total  . 

5,139 

5,935 

Commercial  All  Rail. 

Pennsylvania  . 

2,356 

2,627 

Maryland  . 

89 

42 

Delaware  . 

89 

72 

New  York  . 

2,527 

2,540 

New  Jersey  . 

1,117 

1,107 

New  England  . 

1,167 

1,161 

All  Other  States  . 

29 

90 

Canada  . 

353 

300 

Jobbers  . 

33 

12 

Total  . 

7,731 

7,951 

Shipment  to  Port. 

New  York  . 

2,652 

2,512 

Philadelphia  . 

613 

722 

Baltimore  . 

Lake  Pools  . 

30 

35 

Total  . 

3,295 

3,269 

Grand  total  . 

16,165 

17,155 

A  combination  gas  and  bell  buoy,  painted  red  and 
black,  in  horizontal  stripes,  and  showing  a  fixed  red 
light,  has  been  placed  over  the  wreck  of  the  schooner 
Governor  Powers,  which  was  sunk  in  Nantucket 
Sound,  between  Half  Moon  and  Handkerchief  shoals, 
on  September  11,  by  collision  with  the  steamship 
San  Jose.  The  schooner  is  a  total  loss  and  will 
probably  go  to  pieces  during  the  winter. 
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THE  MARKET  SITUATION 

The  weather  is  returning  to  a  notable  de¬ 
gree  of  prominence  in  trade  comment,  dis¬ 
placing  the  more  novel  factors  which  for  so 
long  a  time  held  full  sway.  No  longer  is 
there  reported  a  general  shortage  of  coal,  be 
the  weather  mild  or  severe,  but  on  every 
hand  there  is  comment  heard  as  to  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  mild  temperatures  that  have  pre¬ 
vailed  thus  far  in  the  current  season.  “It 
has  been  a  life-saver  to  the  public  and  the 
retail  trade,”  is  a  remark  frequently  heard 
and  when  one  piakes  a  comparison  with 
conditions  a  year  ago  the  difference  in  cir¬ 
cumstances  is  very  notable.  At  the  same 
time  the  situation  is  not  altogether  gratify¬ 
ing  to  producers,  some  of  whom  are  inclined 
to  grow  apprehensive  as  the  weeks  go  by. 
Yet,  after  all,  we  must  remember  that  the 
weather  never  was  and  never  will  be  the 
sole  determining  factor  of  the  coal  trade  and 
that  the  range  of  annual  averages  is  by  no 
means  great. 

While  New  England  continues  well  stock¬ 
ed  up  and  quietness  prevails  in  the  bitumi¬ 
nous  trade  all  over  the  country,  anything 
approaching  acute  depression  is  confined  to 
the  West  and  high  grade  coals  for  prompt 
delivery  are  scarce  in  all  of  the  seaboard 
markets.  In  some  parts  of  Illinois,  Indiana 
and  Ohio  many  mines  are  working  on  part 
time  because  of  market  conditions  and  more 
or  less  price  unsettlement  has  developed. 
But  prices  are  maintained  at  Government 
figures  so  far  as  seaboard  territory  is  con¬ 
cerned  and  labor  conditions  and  other  fac¬ 
tors  limit  production  to  an  amount  that  is 
none  too  great  under  present-day  require¬ 
ments.  In  fact,  we  have  not  yet  gotten  be¬ 
yond  the  point  where  some  companies  are 
particularly  short  of  coal.  Those  Central 
Pennsylvania  districts  where  influenza  still 
rages  are  much  curtailed  in  their  activities 
and  it  is  not  probable  that  they  will  be  able 
to  catch  up  before  there  is  a  revival  in  the 
demand.  That  there  will  be  a  revival  be¬ 
fore  long  is  recognized  as  absolutely  cer¬ 
tain,  for  much  of  the  dullness  at  the  present 
time  is  due  to  the  desire  to  use  up  stocks  on 
hand. 

Many  consumers  have  or  did  have  large 
tonnages  bought  and  paid  for,  which  repre¬ 
sent  a  considerable  investment,  and  as  there 
is  always  the  possibility  of  spontaneous 
combustion  developing  in  soft  coal  piles 
there  is  a  natural  desire  to  reduce  the 
amount  on  hand,  now  that  circumstances 
have  developed  to  eliminate  the  conditions 
of  the  recent  past.  Hence,  the  market  here¬ 
abouts.  at  least,  does  not  grow  any  weaker 


and  it  would  require  only  something  in  the 
line  of  customary  winter  delays  to  transpor¬ 
tation  to  convince  buyers  that  it  is  not  well 
to  get  too  close  to  the  boards.  Further,  it 
is  recognized  that  before  long  contracts  for 
the  year  forward  from  April  1st  must  be 
taken  into  consideration,  thus  bringing  new 
inquiries  into  the  market.  There  are  many 
questions  involved  with  reference  to  con¬ 
tracts  for  the  ensuing  year  and  negotiations 
concerning  them  will  undoubtedly  be  more 
protracted  than  is  usually  the  case.  The 
demands  of  the  bituminous  mine  workers, 
which  we  stated  were  not  disposed  of  by  the 
President’s  negative  response,  will  come  up 
again  before  April  rolls  around,  and  that  there 
are  many  questions  to  be  considered  in  view  of 
the  reconstruction  era  goes  without  saying. 

The  estimated  average  production  per 
working  day  in  the  soft  coal  fields  shows  a 
slight  gain  during  the  most  recent  week, 
putting  the  figure  above  the  1916  line,  but  as 
production  a  little  over  a  year  ago  was  on 
the  up-grade  the  recent  output  was  below 
the  1917  figure  in  the  week  referred  to.  The 
next  report  will  show  quite  a  contrast,  for 
it  was  in  mid-December  that  the  first  of  the 
heavy  storms  of  last  winter  was  experienced 
and  such  a  sharp  drop  in  output  occurred. 
The  moderate  amount  of  tonnage  produced, 
relatively  speaking,  serves  to  give  a  degree 
of  confidence  to  the  trade  although  much 
perplexity  prevails  in  coal  circles  as  well  as 
elsewhere  among  business  people.  As  was 
said  before,  we  are  emerging  from  a  suc¬ 
cessful  war,  not  from  a  panic,  and  that  fact 
breeds  a  spirit  of  courage  animating  all  men. 
There  is  a  determination  to  overcome  all 
obstacles,  which  in  itself  is  a  very  decisive 
factor  in  recuperation.  Great  industrial 
activity  is  looked  for  by  business  leaders  not 
only  in  the  United  States  but  in  Great 
Britain,  and  that  fact  is  a  strong  sustaining 
force  during  the  era  of  readjustment. 

It  is  recognized,  though,  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  should  play  its  part  in  helping  matters 
along.  Just  as  Big  Business  aided  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  during  the  war,  so  must  Govern¬ 
ment  aid  enterprise  now  if  we  are  to  stabi¬ 
lize  our  industrial  position  and  enlarge  along 
normal,  healthy  lines.  As  a  means  to  this 
end  the  repeal  of  the  Sherman  law  is  sug¬ 
gested  in  many  quarters  and  the  business 
interests  of  the  country  should  not  hesitate 
to  make  their  views  known  on  this  point  and 
others. 

.  Certainly  labor  is  by  no  means  backward 
in  maintaining  its  position  and  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  there  will  be  no  lowering  of  wages 
and  probablv  no  lowering  of  the  cost  of  liv¬ 


ing  for  a  few  months,  at  least.  Manufac¬ 
turers  in  various  lines  are  guaranteeing 
prices  for  three  to  six  months  and  it  re¬ 
mains  to  be  seen  just  how  the  deadlock  will 
be  broken  and  prices  returned  to  a  normal 
basis.  It  is  recognized  that  abnormal  wages 
are  of  no  particular  value  to  the  recipient  if 
abnormal  prices  have  to  be  paid  for  all  com¬ 
modities  purchased  but  it  is  equally  certain 
that  abnormal  wages  are  required  if  ab¬ 
normal  commodity  prices  prevail.  So  there 
you  are,  and  naturally  the  question  is  how 
to  get  down  to  a  solid  basis  without  a 
tumble,  especially  as  in  some  lines  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  a  readjustment  to  previous  basis  is 
not  recognized  and,  in  fact,  higher  rates  are 
being  demanded  in  pursuance  of  the  vicious, 
endless  chain  idea  of  higher  costs,  higher 
wages  and  so  on,  which  would  soon  lead  us 
into  the  clouds  of  high  finance. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  revival  of  in¬ 
terest  in  the  export  coal  trade.  It  will  be 
recognized  that  interest  therein  has  been 
spasmodic,  so  far  as  the  trade  in  general  is 
concerned,  and  while  certain  factors  have 
built  up  a  considerable  trade  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  it  has  been  considered  advisable  not  to 
exploit  the  fact  to  any  considerable  extent. 
One  result  of  this  policy  has  been  that  when 
newer  interests  have  sought  entry  through 
certain  ports  they  have  found  the  pioneers 
well  established  and  entrenched  to  an  un¬ 
suspected  degree.  There  will  be  work 
enough  for  all,  we  fancy,  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  export  trade,  many  new 
angles  appearing  as  the  proposition  is 
investigated. 

Anthracite  producers  and  retail  dealers, 
also,  in  some  places,  who  a  few  weeks  ago 
were  praying  for  a  mild  winter  are  now  be¬ 
ginning  to  hope  that  their  supplications  will 
not  be  taken  too  seriously.  There  are  still 
some  cities  and  towns  where  the  supply  of 
domestic  coal  is  insufficient  to  permit  any 
liberality  of  distribution,  but,  as  a  rule,  a 
touch  of  winter  weather  would  not  be  a  bad 
thing  for  the  commercial  welfare  of  those 
interested  in  the  domestic  trade.  Of  course 
no  one  desires  a  repetition  of  last  winter’s 
extreme  conditions  but  having  in  mind  the 
general  belief  that  colder  weather  is  health¬ 
ful  as  a  means  of  killing  off  the  germs,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  there  will  soon  be  more 
frigidity  in  the  atmosphere.  The  grip  epi¬ 
demics  of  nearly  some  30  years  ago  occurred 
in  seasons  of  mild  temperature,  and  the 
statement  by  certain  authorities  as  to  in¬ 
fluenza  continuing  under  certain  conditions 
prompts  the  wish  that  normal  weather  con¬ 
ditions  should  prevail. 

New  England  is  being  congratulated  on 
not  having  to  pay  the  advance  of  one  dollar 
per  ton  or  more  additional  on  its  hard  coal 
supplies,  and  the  stocking  up  of  that  section 
permits  a  considerable  tonnage  to  be  sent  to 
other  districts  where  the  regular  allotment 
has  been  insufficient.  The  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion  is  kept  busy  on  this  work,  issuing 
orders  for  the  forwarding  of  special  lots  of 
coal.  The  shortage  of  a  million  tons  in 
November  is  very  generally  commented  up¬ 
on  and  it  is  realized  that  the  mild  weather 
that  has  prevailed  has  not  been  without  its 
beneficial  effects.  December  will  probably 
show  some  improvement  over  November  in 
the  matter  of  output  per  day  but  we  must 
bear  in  mind  that  December  is  never  a  very 
good  month  for  coal  production.  Not  since 
1910  has  it  been  possible  to  surpass  the 
record  for  shipments  achieved  in  that 
month. 
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The  Chicago  Market. 


Demand  for  Anthracite  Becoming  Less  Urgent  and  More  Discriminating  as  to  Sizes— High- 
Grade  Bituminous  in  Good  Demand  and  Prices  Generally  Remain  Firm. 


For  several  weeks  past  the  wholesale  demand  for 
domestic  anthracite  has  been  growing  steadily  less 
urgent  and  more  selective  as  to  sizes.  This  has  re¬ 
flected  conditions  in  the  retail  trade  arising  from 
the  heavy  summer  distribution  and  the  fact  that 
the  weather  since  October  1  has  been  unseasonably 
warm,  in  direct  contrast  to  the  conditions  of  a  year 
ago. 

Of  late  the  approach  of  the  holiday  season  has 
also  been  felt  in  retail  offices,  since  the  public  is 
spending  money  freely  for  Christmas  presents  and 
has  not  been  buying  any  more  coal  than  necessary 
or  urging  further  deliveries  on  partly  filled  orders. 
In  fact,  a  good  many  people  who  have  what  was 
supposed  to  be  only  about  two-thirds  of  their  win¬ 
ter’s  requirements  in  hand  have  cancelled  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  their  orders,  or  at  least  requested  deal¬ 
ers  to  hold  off  on  deliveries. 

This  is  causing  dealers  to  be  increasingly  cautious 
about  taking  in  further  consignments  of  the  slow- 
moving  sizes,  such  as  broken,  egg  and  pea.  Par¬ 
ticularly  along  the  Sound,  retailers  seem  to  be  very 
well  stocked  on  those  sizes,  and  a  number  of  car¬ 
goes  of  egg  have  recently  been  reported  lying  in 
different  ports  awaiting  disposition.  Some  dealers 
in  that  section  are  even  declining  to  receive  mixed 
cargoes  of  part  egg  or  broken,  which  also  contain 
a  bin  or  two  of  stove  or  chestnut.  Demand,  both  at 
tidewater  and  in  all-rail  territory,  is  still  running 
very  largely  to  the  two  last-named  sizes. 

There  are  still  enough  buyers  willing  to  take  any 
size,  however,  to  prevent  weakness  developing  on 
independent  coal,  even  in  the  case  of  the  domestic 
sizes  least  in  demand  at  the  moment.  Local  retail¬ 
ers  could  use  more  domestic  sizes  to  apply  on  partly 
filled  orders,  but  they  have  plenty  of  coal  to  take 
care  of  the  current  requirements  of  people  who  for 
one  reason  or  another  have  not  been  forehanded  in 
the  matter  of  fuel  supply. 

For  the  last  two  months  or  more  part  of  the  do¬ 
mestic  tonnage  received  in  Greater  New  York  has 
been  set  aside  at  retail  yards  for  the  peddler  trade. 
But  the  peddler  trade  has  been  abnormally  light 
this  year  because  of  weather  conditions  and  the 
fact  that  many  small  buyers  bought  a  ton  or  two 
from  yard  dealers  earlier  in  the  season.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  that  some  retail  plants,  especially  in  Brook¬ 
lyn,  have  quite  an  accumulation  of  peddler  coal, 
mostly  chestnut,  on  which  the  movement  is  very 
slow.  Many  peddlers  in  the  nearby  sections  of 
Brooklyn  have  been  driving  across  the  bridges  and 
buying  coal  at  Manhattan  yards  along  the  East 
Side,  as  the  price  is  about  one  dollar  less  than  in 
Brooklyn,  under  the  arrangement  entered  into  by 
the  Manhattan  dealers  with  the  Fuel  Administration 
to  sell  peddler  coal  at  $9  per  ton. 

No.  1  buckwheat  has  eased  up  considerably  this 
week.  For  quite  a  while  it  had  been  in  active  de¬ 
mand  and  inclined  to  be  scarce,  but  in  the  last  few 
days  it  has  been  coming  to  this  market  in  larger 
quantities  and  at  the  same  time  the  demand  has 
eased  off  somewhat  on  account  of  the  mild  weather. 

Rice  continues  to  move  fairly  well,  only  a  mod¬ 
erate  amount  being  offered  in  the  open  market.  Bar¬ 
ley  is  the  one  size  which  is  giving  shippers  any  real 
trouble,  and  prices  are  sometimes  shaded  in  order 
to  relieve  pier  accumulations  and  dispose  of  loaded 
cargoes. 

The  Bituminous  Trade. 

As  regards  supply  and  demand  there  is  a  great 
dissimilarity  in  the  market  position  of  various 
grades  of  bituminous.  Good  low-volatile  coals  are 
being  actively  sought  for  and  are  in  scant  supply 
except  at  a  premium  for  foreign  bunkering,  whereas 
buyers  are  not  keen  for  the  inferior  grades,  which 
are  offering  freely  both  in  the  tidewater  pools  and 
for  mine  shipment. 

In  the  matter  of  prices,  however,  there  is  nearly 
the  same  uniformity  that  has  prevailed  ever  since 
the  Government  took  control.  The  established 
maximum  prevents  any  advance  in  the  grades  most 
in  demand,  whereas  the  other  varieties  are  not  being 


forced  hard  enough  to  cause  general  weakness.  In¬ 
stances  of  price  shading  are  sometimes  heard  of  in 
connection^  with  high-volatile  coal  and  the  output 
of  certain  mines  in  the  low-volatile  fields,  as  well 
as  coal  rejected  from  the  local  pools,  but  for  the 
most  part  all  kinds  of  coal  are  firm  at  Government 
prices. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  tidewater  market 
would  have  broken  before  this  had  it  not  been  for 
the  elimination  of  car  demurrage  as  a  result  of  the 
pooling  arrangements.  In  some  of  the  pools  ship¬ 
pers  have  been  very  slow  in  loading  out  tonnage 
against  their  credits,  and  under  the  old  order  of 
things  the  piling  up  of  demurrage  would  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  forced  sales  at  sacrifice  prices.  But  as 
there  is  no  demurrage  to  pay,  shippers  are  inclined 
to  hold  out  for  the  full  price,  the  result  being  that 
some  of  the  Port  Reading  pools  in  particular  have 
heavy  accumulations  on  which  the  movement  is 
anything  but  brisk. 

This  situation  is  in  striking  contrast  to  that  exist¬ 
ing  in  some  of  the  South  Amboy  pools,  where  load¬ 
ing  is  often  slow  because  of  the  scarcity  of  coal. 
There  is,  however,  enough  on  hand  in  the  bunker 
pools  to  prevent  any  shortage  of  coal  for  bunker¬ 
ing,  aqd  in  fact  the  premium  on  this  class  of  busi¬ 
ness  is  gradually  being  forced  down  by  shippers  to 
Pools  4  and  10  seeking  bunker  orders  in  compe¬ 
tition  with  those  shipping  to  Pools  1,  9  and  71. 

Coal  men  generally  seem  to  be  less  apprehensive 
of  unsettled  conditions  this  winter  than  was  the 
case  a  few  weeks  ago,  directly  after  the  end  of 
the  war.  At  that  time  it  was  feared  that  the 
stoppage  of  munition  manufacture  would  react  on 
the  coal  market,  but  that  has  not  been  the  case  ex¬ 
cept  in  a  slight  degree.  There  have  been  a  certain 
number  of  cancellations  of  coal  orders,  and  requests 
to  suspend  or  cut  down  contract  shipments,  but  the 
tonnage  involved  has  been  diverted  to  other  chan¬ 
nels  without  creating  any  disturbance  in  the  market. 

The  only  difference  is  that  buyers  now  want  to 
pick  and  choose,  but  when  they  cannot  get  just 
what  they  want  they  are  obliged  to  take  something 
else,  so  that  the  whole  market  is  being  maintained 
in  a  generally  firm  position.  Railroad  buying  has 
been  an  important  factor  in  keeping  coal  off  the  mar¬ 
ket  in  the  last  few  weeks,  as  some  of  the  roads  have 
been  doing  considerable  stocking  in  anticipation  of 
holiday  interruptions  and  possible  bad  weather  after 
the  first  of  the  year. 

.  Coal  Tonnage  of  New  York  Harbor. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  number  of  cars 
of  anthracite  and  bituminous  handled  over  all  the 
railroad  coal  piers  in  New  York  Harbor  for  several 
weeks  past,  as  reported  by  the  Director  of  Tide¬ 
water  Coal  Traffic: 


Week  of — 

Anthracite.  Bituminous. 

October  17-23  . 

. . . .  5.509 

6.404 

October  24-30  . 

. . . .  6,377 

6,316 

October  31-November  6. 

. . . .  5,378 

6,427 

November  7-13  . 

. ...  4,193 

5,615 

November  14-20  . 

. . . .  5,413 

6,337 

November  21-27  . 

....  5,757 

5,882 

November  28-December  4 

. . . .  5,305 

5,702 

December  5-11  . 

. . . .  5,750 

5,172 

December  12-18  . 

. . . .  6,503 

6,390 

Zone  M-2  Ag 

ain  Enlarged. 

The  movement  of  coal 

eastward  from 

the  Logan 

and  Kanawha  districts  in 

West  Virginia  i; 

>  permitted 

in  an  order  issued  last  Tuesday  by  the  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istration. 

The  order  constitutes  the  third  modification  of  an 
order  dated  October  10.  1918,  relative  to  Zone  M-2. 
It  allows  the  east-bound  movement  of  coal  from  the 
two  districts  named  to  points  in  Virginia  and  West 
Virginia,  on  the  main  line  of  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  Railway,  including  the  Newport  News  piers. 

Two  previous  modifications  of  the  original  order 
affecting  this  zone  provided  only  for  westward  ship¬ 
ments. 


Dullness  Is  Very  Marked,  but  Disastrous 
Break  Has  Been  Avoided. 

The  Chicago  market,  which  has  gone  through 
several  crises  in  the  last  month  without  a  disas¬ 
trous  break,  is  still  highly  nervous,  and  with  cause, 
t  may  fairly  be  said  that  the  influence  of  one  man 
.  has  been  largely  influential  in  holding  things 
steady,  that  man  being  Raymond  E.  Durham,  Illinois 
Fuel  Administrator.  Mr.  Durham  is  a  banker,  not 
a  coal  man;  but  he  is  a  financial  expert  and'  has 
seen  the  financial  pitfalls  of  the  situation  following 
the  armistice,  and  has  wisely  piloted  both  dealers 
and  operators  past  them— so  far. 

The  situation  which  Mr.  Durham  has  grasped, 
ie  created.  Acting  for  the  Government,  he  induced 
the  dealers  to  stock  up  heavily  with  coal  which 
they  cannot  sell  on  a  normal  market,  with  com¬ 
petition  from  the  smokeless  grades.  He  has  certainly 
stood  loyally  by  the  trade,  and  whatever  may  come 
he  will  not  be  accused  of  any  responsibility  for  it. 

So  far  as  the  removal  of  zones  and  the  entry 
of  smokeless  into  this  market  is  concerned,  while 
no  official  assurances  have  been  received,  there  is  a 
persistent  belief  that  the  zones  will  not  be  disturbed 
before  March  1,  but  that  they  will  be  removed  then. 
Emissaries  from  the  Fuel  Administration  are  said 
to  have  canvassed  the  situation  and  to  have  reported 
that  with  sixty  days’  normal  winter  weather  the 
dealers  will  in  the  main  have  so  reduced  their  stocks 
of  Illinois  coal  that  the  zones  may  be  removed  with¬ 
out  disaster  to  them. 

As  for  the  operators,  they  say  the  removal  of 
the  zones  would  not  hurt  them  much  even  now,  be¬ 
cause  already  the  mines  are  shut  down  to  about 
a  half-time  basis  in  the  central  part  of  the  State, 
and  whatever  business  they  might  lose  in  one  sec¬ 
tion  as  a  result  of  the  zoning  change,  they  would 
gain  in  another.  The  question  of  maximum  prices, 
however,  is  a  different  matter. 

Durham’s  Influence  a  Factor. 

Under  Mr  Durham  s  urging,  both  operators  and 
dealers  have  refused  to  cut  prices.  The  St.  Louis 
retail  market  is  reported  to  be  off  $1  a  ton.  No 
such  quantity  of  coal  was  in  storage  in  St.  Louis 
as  here,  and  the  slump  has  not  been  attended  with 
the  heavy  losses  on  stocks  which  would  result  were 
a  similar  drop  to  come  here.  The  course  of  the 
market  there  is  proof  of  what  would  have  hap¬ 
pened  in  Chicago  had  not  the  steadying  influence 
of  the  Fuel  Administrator  held  things  in  check,  and 
the  question  is  beginning  to  arise,  How  long  can 
price  cutting  be  held  off? 

The  report  sent  to  Washington  that  60  days  of 
normal  winter  weather  will  clean  up  yard  stocks 
may  be  right,  but  so  far  there  has  been  no  normal 
winter  weather.  Optimists  say  it  will  come,  and  in¬ 
sist  that  in  spite  of  the  large  amount  of  coal  in 
storage,  apartment  buildings  will  exhaust  their  sup¬ 
plies  of  Illinois  coal  much  sooner  than  they  expect, 
and  will  be  in  the  market  for  restocking. 

On  the  other  hand,  Christmas  is  nearly  here, 
without  appreciably  lessening  the  stocks,  and  after 
Christmas  all  stove  and  furnace  users  have  permis¬ 
sion  from  the  Fuel  Administration  to  use  anthra¬ 
cite.  They  will  be  out  of  the  bituminous  market, 
which  will  then  be  entirely  dependent  upon  the 
apartment  house  and  industrial  users.  It  is  also  sig¬ 
nificant  that  for  the  first  time  in  over  a  year  the 
anthracite  market  is  easing  up.  Egg  size  is  easy, 
stove  size  next,  and  only  on  chestnut  is  there  any 
scarcity. 

Predictions  are  not  lacking  that  if  the  present 
movement  of  anthracite  continues  by  February  all 
restrictions  upon  its  use  will  be  removed  and  the 
supply  will  be  ample.  It  may  be  taken  as  certain 
that  for  the  most  part  retail  dealers  will  stay  out 
of  the  bituminous  market  until  their  yard  stocks  arf 
exhausted,  and  present  prospects  are  far  from  bright 
that  the  next  60  davs  will  see  these  stocks  cleaned 
up. 

Industrial  demand  continues  to  show  slight  im¬ 
provement,  with  orices  holding  well. 
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Boston  Trade  Situation. 

Market  in  Extremely  Quiet  Condition — 
Improvement  in  Anthracite. 

Boston. 

There  have  been  no  developments  in  the  New 
England  situation  to  give  even  a  hope  of  increased 
demand.  The  market  remains  in  an  extremely  quiet 
condition,  and  present  indications  are  for  a  contin¬ 
uance  for  some  time  to  come.  Occasional  sales  are 
made  of  a  car  or  two,  but  none  really  worthy  of 
note. 

An  evident  intention  exists  among  consumers  to 
use  coal  from  reserve  stocks  rather  than  to  purchase 
for  current  consumption  at  present  values.  Prices 
remain  firm,  no  concessions  being  noted  except  on 
some  of  the  inferior  grades,  and  then  only  in  iso¬ 
lated  instances. 

Consumption  continues  in  about  the  same  volume 
as  during  the  past  few  months,  and  the  main  fea¬ 
ture  to  be  noted  is  that  storage  piles  are  being  cor¬ 
respondingly  diminished.  Even  at  this  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  there  is  sufficient  coal  in  New  England  today 
to  meet  all  requirements  until  well  into  early  spring. 
As  an  illustration :  the  United  States  Government 
has  on  hand  in  and  around  Boston,  upwards  of  175,- 
000  tons. 

Industries  have  in  their  possession  about  twice  as 
much  as  was  customarily  carried  in  normal  years 
before  the  war;  and  this  tonnage,  at  about  three 
times  the  value  per  ton,  represents  an  investment 
of  six  t:mes  as  much  money  as  was  at  that  time 
considered  necessary. 

Abnormal  Quantities  on  Hand. 

The  resignation  of  James  J.  Storrow  as  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Fuel  Administrator,  brings  to  mind  more 
forcibly  the  fact  that  coal  is  on  hand  in  abnormal 
quantities.  The  quality  of  a  great  deal  of  this  fuel, 
particularly  that  furnished  under  the  direction  of 
the  New  England  Fuel  Administration,  is  very  poor, 
and  this  is  evidenced  by  frequent  reports,  and  the 
existence  of  fires  resulting  from  spontaneous  com¬ 
bustion  in  many  large  storage  piles. 

For  the  first  seven  months  of  the  current  coal 
year,  i.  e.,  April  to  October,  inclusive,  the  receipts 
of  bituminous  coal  by  rail  routes  averaged  about 
1,021,000  tons  per  month;  by  tidewater  routes,  1,581,- 
000  tons  per  month ;  a  total  of  2,602,000  tons  per 
month.  For  the  coal  year  beginning  April  1,  1917, 
and  ending  March  31,  1918,  receipts  by  rail  averaged 
1,036,000  tons  per  month  and  by  tidewater  1,031,000 
tons  per  month,  or  total  monthly  receipts  of  2,067,000 
tons  for  the  New  England  trade. 

It  can  thus  be  seen  that  if  the  average  for  the 
first  seven  months  of  the  current  coal  year  is  main¬ 
tained  during  the  remainder  of  the  year,  the  total 
tonnage  for  the  year  will  amount  to  31,228,000  tons, 
as  against  24.804,000  tons  for  the  previous  year;  an 
increase  of  6,424,000  tons.  It  can  also  be  seen  that 
the  entire  increase  is  accounted  for  in  the  increased 
delivery  by  tidewater,  and  that  rail  deliveries  have 
fallen  off  slightly  during  the  past  few  months.  This 
tends  to  show  the  requirements  estimated  by  Mr. 
Storrow  were  notoriously  high. 

Shipments  Will  Be  Curtailed. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  shipments  to  New 
England  will  be  continued  in  the  same  proportion 
as  indicated  above,  for  the  territory  is  so  well 
stocked  now  that  such  a  steady  volume  of  coal  can¬ 
not  be  absorbed.  The  figures,  however,  serve  the 
purpose  of  showing  the  comparative  carrying  utility 
of  all  rail  and  tidewater  transportation.  It  would 
seem  that  under  the  conditions  in  existence  during 
the  past  year  the  railroads  would  have  been  called 
upon  to  transport  all  the  coal  possible ;  assuming 
this  to  be  true  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  all 
tonnage  over  about  twelve  and  fi  half  million  tons 
annually,  would  from  necessity  have  to  be  trans¬ 
ported  by  water,  as  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that 
an  average  of  -550,000  tons  per  month  was  carried 
in  this  manner  during  the  first  seven  months  of  the 
current  coal  year  over  the  average  per  month  for 
the  preceding  coal  year,  while  the  tonnage  by  rail 
routes  underwent  a  decrease. 

Another  factor  tending  to  show  tidewater  receipts 
cannot  be  expected  to  keep  up  to  the  average  is 
the  withdrawal  of  steamers  by  the  United  States 


Shipping  Board  from  the  coastwise  coal  carrying 
trade.  During  the  emergency  period  130  steam¬ 
ers  were  engaged  in  the  transportation  of  coal  from 
the  southern  loading  ports  to  New  England.  As¬ 
signment  of  these  steamers  to  other  service  has 
gradually  reduced  the  fleet  until,  at  the  present  time, 
there  are  only  36  remaining  in  the  coal  trade,  and 
of  these,  20  arc  operating  on  contract  tonnage,  leav¬ 
ing  only  16  available  for  charter. 

The  influenza  epidemic  is  still  raging  in  the  min¬ 
ing  districts  and  interfering  seriously  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  coal.  Conditions  in  New  England  are  such 
that  the  effect  here  has  not  been  material,  still  it  is 
watched  with  interest  by  the  trade. 

Anthracite  conditions  generally  continue  to  im¬ 
prove.  Complaints  are  heard  in  some  sections  from 
the  dealers  who  have  finished  deliveries  of  the  two- 
thirds  allotments  and  who  have  coal  available  with 
which  to  start  the  completion  of  orders,  but  who 
are  not  permitted  bv  the  local  Fuel  Administrative 
officials  to  do  so. 

Weather  conditions  have  continued  to  be  so  fa¬ 
vorable  as  to  hold  consumption  to  a  minimum,  and 
a  great  saving  of  domestic  coal  has  thus  been 
effected.  The  first  touch  of  real  winter  weather 
will  bring  out  expressions  as  to  the  exact  situation 
more  forcibly  than  any  other  one  factor. 


Twin  Cities  Market. 

Now  that  the  lake  shipping  season  is  over,  it  is 
really  remarkable  what  good  work  has  been  done  in 
the  closing  weeks  of  lake  navigation.  While  there 
is  a  shortage  of  anthracite  coal  for  the  Northwest, 
involving  between  10  and  11  per  cent,  on  the  Lake 
Superior  docks  and  slightly  under  15  per  cent,  on 
the  Lake  Michigan  docks  which  serve  the  North¬ 
west,  the  surprise  of  it  all  is  that  there  should  have 
been  so  good  a  tonnage.  Recent  deliveries  on  Lake 
Superior  docks  have  run  about  double  those  of  a 
year  ago  for  the  same  time.  This  is  a  wonderful 
showing  in  the  face  of  labor  handicaps  at  every 
point  from  the  mine  to  the  dock.-  It  reflects  great 
credit  upon  those  having  the  work  in  charge  and 
shows  careful  painstaking  and  persistent  effort. 

The  figures  are  not  quite  complete,  for  the  season. 
Owing  to  the  rush  in  the  last  few  days,  when  the 
boats  docked  wherever  they  could  find  room,  some 
confusion  in  figures  developed  which  may  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  duplication  of  totals.  Under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances,  the  tonnage  of  hard  coal  is  highly 
creditable,  and  the  Northwest  may  feel  well  cared 
for,  even  though  there  shall  prove  to  be  a  shortage 
before  the  season  is  over. 

Soft  coal  figures  are  well  ahead  of  a  year  ago, 
with  a  gain  of  close  to  1,100,000  tons  at  Superior 
docks,  about  14  per  cent,  gain  and  of  724,000  tons  on 
Lake  Michigan  docks  serving  the  Northwest,  a  gain 
of  about  20  per  cent,  there.  Like  the  hard  coal 
figures,  they  are  very  gratifying  to  the  coal  trade, 
and  assure  safety  against  serious  need  of  coal. 

The  Northwest  may  and  probably  will  run  very 
low  on  the  varying  sizes  of  hard  coal.  Many  of 
them  will  be  well  exhausted  before  spring.  But 
by  careful  conserving,  and  the  use  of  soft  coal  where 
it  is  possible,  there  will  be  ample  coal  for  the  three 
States  of  Minnesota,  North  and  South  Dakota,  as 
well  as  that  portion  of  Wisconsin  which  is  served 
from  the  territory  covered  by  the  docks  mentioned. 

With  the  excellent  start  for  the  winter  already 
made,  there  seems  to  be  little  call  for  any  com¬ 
munity  to  be  unable  to  have  sufficient  coal  in  store 
to  run  through  the  worst  of  the  winter.  Fine 
weather  has  prevailed  up  close  to  the  holidays  with- 
cut  any  storms  which  will  make  railroad  transpor¬ 
tation  difficult.  Labor  shortage  handicaps  the  move¬ 
ment  of  coal  from  the  docks  to  some  extent,  but  it 
is  po?s:ble  to  get  shipments  through  after  some  de¬ 
lays.  The  retail  trade  has  had  a  much  easier  prob¬ 
lem  this  fall  than  might  have  been  the  case,  had 
there  been  the  kind  of  weather  that  sometimes  pre¬ 
vails.  _ 

A.  R.  Hamilton,  chairman  of  the  Production 
Committee  the  National  Coal  Association,  has 
completed  his  work  at  Washington,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  increase  in  production  of  coal,  and 
has  returned  to  Pittsburgh  and  to  his  own  ex¬ 
tensive  coal  interests. 


Situation  at  Pittsburgh. 

Production  on  a  Heavier  Scale  and  Demand 
for  Some  Grades  Is  Slow. 

The  market  situation  in  this  district  can  best  be 
characterized  as  a  waiting  one  at  this  particular 
time.  Several  things  contribute  to  this  situation, 
among  them  being  the  increase  in  the  tonnage  of  the 
district,  the  warm  weather,  the  consumption  of  stock 
coal,  and  the  general  attitude  of  uncertainty  in  the 
trade.  T  his,  briefly,  is  the  situation. 

In  fuller  detail  it  can  be  said  that  the  tonnage  of 
the  district  is  approaching  more  nearly  the  normal 
amount  than  at  any  time  during  the  past  three 
months.  The  coal  mined  in  the  district  this  week 
is  very  nearly  the  normal  amount,  and  when  figures 
are  available  it  is  expected  they  will  show  approxi¬ 
mately  1,200,000  tons  for  the  week.  This  has  been 
brought  about  by  the  return  of  men  to  the  mines 
after  recovering  from  influenza,  and  the  pre-holiday 
period  in  which  the  men  desire  to  get  in  a  good  pay, 
and  at  the  same  time  not  do  much  work  between 
the  Christmas  and  New  Year  holidays. 

The  warm  weather,  which  is  in  decided  contrast 
with  that  of  a  year  ago,  has  contributed  to  the  stag¬ 
nation  of  the  market,  as  it  has  prevented  any  de¬ 
cided  increase  in  the  demand  for  domestic  fuel  and 
has  not  caused  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  use 
of  fuel  in  public  utilities  and  manufacturing  plants. 

On  top  of  these  things  consumers  who  have  ac¬ 
cumulated  stocks  of  coal  that  were  bought  at  high 
prices,  are  using  it  and  endeavoring  to  get  it  all 
out  of  the  way  because  they  feel  that  there  will  be 
cheaper  coal  in  the  market  which  they  can  get  when 
the  necessity  arises  for  a  new  supply.  They  have  no 
desire  to  have  on  hand  a  big  supply  of  fuel  that 
has  cost  them  top  figures,  and  which,  when  used, 
will  make  their  production  of  finished  products  too 
high  for  competitive  conditions  that  are  likely  to 
exist  in  the  near  future. 

Buyers  Waiting  for  Lower  Prices. 

Steam  coals  are  in  plentiful  supply,  and  this  is 
another  factor  that  is  contributing  to  the  present 
situation.  Reports  are  coming  in  that  mines  in  the 
adjoining  Ohio  districts  are  shutting  down  because 
they  are  not  able  to  dispose  of  their  product  at  pres¬ 
ent.  This  is  likely  to  have  some  effect  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  here  shortly,  and  if  the  mines  of  this  district 
shut  down  between  the  holidays,  a  move  that  prac¬ 
tically  is  certain  to  be  taken  by  a  large  proportion 
of  the  operators  of  the  district,  there  will  be  a 
stabilization  that  will  keep  the  prices  more  nearly 
stationary.  Operators  declare  it  will  be  impossible 
to  sell  coal  at  less  prices  than  now  prevail,  with 
the  present  wage  scale,  but  in  spite  of  these  asser¬ 
tions  purchasing  agents  are  holding  off  from  buying, 
believing  they  can  soon  get  coal  at  a  lower  price 
than  at  present. 

By-product  coal  continues  to  be  in  demand,  al¬ 
though  there  is  little  or  no  complaint  from  furnace 
men  that  their  needs  are  not  covered.  Those  oper¬ 
ators  who  are  mining  this  grade  of  coal  are  the 
ones  who  are  not  worrying  themselves  at  this  time. 
They  are  having  no  difficulty  in  disposing  of  their 
tonnage. 

Car  supply  continues  to  be  adequate  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  proper.  In  the  Connellsville  region  the  short¬ 
age  still  exists,  although  not  to  the  degree  that  pre¬ 
vailed  for  some  time.  Taking  the  district  as  a  whole, 
there  is  no  complaint  in  this  respect. 

River  shipping  companies  are  enjoying  unusual 
opportunities  this  winter  to  get  their  coal  to  mar¬ 
ket.  Not  only  are  the  rivers  not  frozen  up,  but  for 
more  than  a  week  there  has  been  a  good  boating 
stage,  one  that  permitted  shipments  to  all  down¬ 
river  points  without  the  necessity  of  waiting  for 
artificial  stages  of  water.  This  fact  has  helped  the 
situation  in  the  district  insofar  as  marketing  a  full 
tonnage  is  concerned,  and  has  relieved  the  railroads 
considerably,  'thereby  adding  to  the  better  car  situa¬ 
tion. 

Prices  of  high-grade  coal  show  no  change,  but  in 
the  steam  and  lower  grades  buyers  are  looking  for 
soft  spots  and  hope  to  get  their  needs  filled  at  figures 
lower  than  those  that  have  prevailed  for  some  time 
past. 
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West  Virginia  Conditions. 


Heavy  Government  and  Railroad  Orders 
Offset  Lull  in  Commercial  Buying. 

Charleston,  W.  Va.,  Dec.  18. — A  survey  of  mar¬ 
ket  conditions  in  West  Virginia  discloses  demand 
on  the  level  of  apathy.  Of  course  that  does  not 
mean  that  no  coal  is  being  sold,  because  large  quan¬ 
tities  are  moving  out,  but  there  is  no  brisk  demand, 
with  unseasonably  warm  weather  prevailing  most  of 
the  time  in  many  different  sections.  Producers  re¬ 
gard  it  as  certain  that  no  strong  demand  will  develop 
until  cold  weather  sets  in.  The  requirements  of 
various  eastern  railroads,  however,  have  helped  ab¬ 
sorb  a  large  part  of  the  fuel  produced  during  the 
last  few  weeks,  apd  of  course  as  industrial  reserve 
stocks  are  reduced  there  are  more  calls  for  coal. 

Government  buying  has  also  steadied  the  market, 
particularly  insofar  as  the  New  River  district  is  con¬ 
cerned,  the  orders  for  the  current  month  being  larger 
than  for  the  three  previous  months  combined.  Mild 
weather,  besides  affecting  sales,  has  at  the  same  time 
operated  indirectly  to  reduce  the  output,  since  to  it 
is  attributed  the  continued  prevalence  of  influenza 
in  so  many  mining  districts.  Strikes  in  both  the 
northern  part  of  the  State  and  in  the  Fayette  re¬ 
gion,  have  also  curtailed  production.  Car  service 
in  all  districts,  with  possibly  the  exception  of  the 
Fairmont  region,  has  been  adequate  for  the  needs 
of  the  mines. 

Slow  Production  in  the  Pocahontas  Region. 

Less  coal  is  being  mined  now  in  the  Pocahontas 
and  Tug  River  districts  than  has  been  the  case  for 
the  last  year,  production  being  below  400,000  weekly. 
To  be  exact,  production  according  to  the  last  report 
has  dwindled  to  378,000  tons,  as  against  the  high 
record  428,000,  this  representing  a  decrease  of  50,000 
tons.  The  loss  from  labor  shortage  reveals  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  more  sickness  than  was  evident  even  during 
the  first  epidemic  of  influenza  in  the  mines  on  the 
Norfolk  &  Western.  Sickness  alone  is  responsible 
for  the  greatly  curtailed  output.  The  manufacture 
of  coke  has  not  been  affected,  the  coal  coked  reach¬ 
ing  a  tonnage  of  51,000  tons. 

Orders  for  coal  produced  in  the  Fairmont  region 
were  rounded  out  during  the  first  two  weeks  of  the 
month  by  large  orders  from  the  Jersey  Central  and 
other  eastern  roads,  all  the  coal  mined  during  the 
period  mentioned  finding  a  ready  market.  While 
the  excellent  car  supply  of  the  last  month  was  main¬ 
tained  at  the  outset  of  the  month,  the  supply  was 
not  so  satisfactory  during  the  second  week,  when 
from  wrecks  and  other  physical  causes  the  B.  &  O', 
was  unable  to  furnish  as  many  empties  as  it  has 
been  doing  for  some  time. 

Operations  in  the  Fairmont  region,  have  also  been 
affected  by  the  fresh  outbreaks  of  influenza,  which 
in  Flarrison  County  is  responsible  for  the  absence 
of  30  or  40  per  cent,  of  the  miners  from  their  posts. 
Coal  shipped  from  the  Fairmont  region  in  November 
required  24,184  cars  to  move  it.  Conditions  from 
a  sales  standpoint  are  generally  regarded  as  satis¬ 
factory. 

In  the  New  River  Field. 

Three  factors  entered  into  a  reduction  of  the  coal 
produced  in  the  New  River  district  during  the  first 
half  of  December.  In  the  first  place,  a  strike  of 
cons’derable  magnitude  was  in  force.  In  the  next 
place,  the  influenza  scattered  throughout  several  min¬ 
ing  communities  kept  men  away  from  the  mines.  In 
<the  third  place  there,  was  a  slight  car  shortage.  The 
cut  in  production  has  been  rather  unfortunate  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  general  market  conditions  would 
not  contribute  ordinarily  to  curtailing  the  output,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  the  general  demand  for 
smokeless  coal  is  good  and  for  the  further  reason 
that  the  Government  is  a  heavy  buyer  of  this  coal 
right  now  indeed,  its  orders  amounting  to  more  than 
combined  Government  requisitions  for  September, 
October  and  November. 

It  is  impossible  to  accurately  gauge  production 
in  the  Kanawha  district  because  of  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  mines  have  failed  to  file  any  reports 
since  December  1,  but  nevertheless  the  general  di¬ 
rection  of  production  is  downward,  insufficient  man 
power  being  the  largest  individual  factor.  Much 


more  coal  could  be  shipped  from  the  Kanawha  dis¬ 
trict,  provided  it  were  produced,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  fact  that  shipments  have  been  greatly  circum¬ 
scribed  by  zone  restrictions. 

As  was  to  have  been  expected,  there  has  been  a 
very  perceptible  decrease  in  shipment  from  opera¬ 
tions  on  the  Coal  &  Coke  Railway,  particularly  on 
the  northern  end  of  that  road.  Much  influenza  has 
cut  down  mining  and  loading  at  Adrian  and  other 
points,  and  all  operations  in  the  Roaring  Creek  field 
were  virtually  suspended  during  the  first  part  of 
December,  owing  to  a  serious  strike  in  the  region. 

A  gain  of  about  80,000  tons  in  production  was 
made  in  the  Guyan  district  during  the  week  ending 
December  7  as  compared  with  the  final  week  in 
November,  the  output  increasing  from  131,797 
to  210,934  tons.  The  greatest  loss  during  the  week 
ending  November  30  was  from  “no  market,”  44.72 
per  cent,  of  capacity  being  lost  from  that  cause  alone. 
For  the  week  ending  December  7  the  loss  from  lack 
of  orders  was  only  7.15  per  cent. 


Indiana  Trade  News. 


Government  Barge  Line  on  Ohio  Proposed — 
U.  M.  W.  Heads  Probably  Re-Elected. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Dec.  18. — Enlarging  the  mar¬ 
kets  for  Ohio  River  coal  is  engaging  the  energies 
of  a  number  of  coal  operators  along  the  Ohio  and 
several  of  its  tributaries.  During  the  last  year  a 
number  of  mines  have  been  opened  in  the  southern 
Indiana  and  northwestern  Kentucky  field,  and  the 
increased  business  has  led  to  the  agitation  of  the 
establishment  of  a  government  line  of  barges  along 
the  lower  Ohio  River.  With  plenty  of  transporta¬ 
tion  facilities  operators  believe  this  coal  field  will 
thrive  as  it  never  has  before.  At  the  present  time 
there  is  a  splendid  boating  stage  on  both  the  Ohio 
and  Green  rivers,  and  considerable  coal  has  been 
brought  down  from  the  mines  on  these  routes.. 

A  number  of  Indiana  operators  attended  a  recent 
meeting  of  coal  shippers  and  representatives  of  Rail¬ 
road  Administration  at  St.  Louis,  to  discuss  coal 
problems.  The  Public  Service  Commission  of  In¬ 
diana  presented  a  petition  asking  the  Administration 
for  a  maximum  rate  on  short  hauls.  They  had  in¬ 
tended  asking  for  a  rate  based  on  the  mining  sched¬ 
ule,  but  this  was  objected  to  by  the  operators,  and 
the  alternative  idea  was  presented.  No  action  on 
the  petition  was  taken. 

The  Commerce  Coal  Co.,  of  the  Southern  In¬ 
diana  group  of  mines,  has  completed  a  new  tipple 
for  its  No.  2  operation,  a  short  distance  from  its 
No.  1  mine,  at  Jacob’s  Station  on  the  E.  &  I.  Rail¬ 
road.  The  mine  is  now  being  electrified  and  will 
be  modern  in  every  particular  when  completed.  The 
company,  in  which  Evansville  capital  is  largely  in¬ 
terested,  has  a  number  of  operations  in  contempla¬ 
tion. 

The  mild  weather  has  greatly  slowed  up  the  coal 
trade  in  Indiana,  according  to  reports  from  various 
operators  and  selling  agencies.  Production  has  been 
reduced  considerably,  due  to  lack  of  orders.  Many 
mines  are  running  half-time  or  less,  and  some  have 
closed  down,  awaiting  colder  weather  or  develop¬ 
ments  that  will  put  a  little  more  “pep”  into  the 
business. 

Prices,  however,  continue  to  hold  for  all  the  better 
grades  of  coal,  although  there  is  some  softening  in 
some  of  the  less  desirable  grades  and  sizes.  Opera¬ 
tors  are  not  “rocking  the  boat,”  but  awaiting  the 
turn  in  the  business  tide. 

Early  returns  on  the  election  of  the  International 
officials  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  which  was 
held  on  the  10th,  point  to  the  re-election  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Hayes,  Vice-President  Lewis  and  Secretary 
“Will”  Green.  Some  of  Hayes’  supporters  claim 
his  election  by  a  majority  of  25,000  over  John  H. 
Walker.  The  International  tellers  are  now  canvass¬ 
ing  the  vote,  and  it  will  be  two  or  three  weeks  be¬ 
fore  the  result  is  known  or  officially  announced. 


Edward  J.  Berwind,  Randal  Morgan,  Edward  T. 
Stotesbury,  Henry  B.  Coxe  and  Edgar  C.  Felton, 
were  re-elected  directors  of  the  Girard  Trust  Co., 
Philadelphia,  for  the  term  of  four  years  at  the  an¬ 
nual  election  of  stockholders  last  Monday. 


In  the  Philadelphia  Market. 


Retail  Trade  Is  Extremely  Quiet — Influenza 
Again  Affects  Bituminous  Output. 

At  this  time  last  year  the  city  was  in  the  throes  • 
of  the  severest  winter  weather  in  its  history,  but  so 
far  this  year  the  weather  has  been  extremely  mild. 
Because  of  the  almost  balmy  weather  the  retail 
trade  is  extremely  quiet  at  this  time.  There  is  of 
course  a  continuance  of  the  filling-in  orders  as  placed 
months  ago,  yet  even  many  of  these  orders  are  can¬ 
celled  by  consumers  who  have  already  received  a 
portion  of  their  winter’s  supply.  One  consumer 
aptly  expressed  it  to  his  dealer  recently  by  saying, 
“This  time  last  year  we  were  begging  you  to  send 
us  some  coal;  now  you  call  upon  the  phone  asking 
if  we  want  some.”  Of  course  this  is  somewhat 
exaggerated,  but  it  does  throw  some  light  on  the 
present  situation  whbrein  most  dealers  have  more 
pea  and  egg  in  their  yards  than  they  know  what  to 
do  with. 

On  account  of  this  checking  of  the  domestic  de¬ 
mand  Chairman  Lewis  of  the  Fuel  Administration 
informed  each  dealer  in  writing  a  short  time  since 
that  they  could  complete  all  orders  they  had  in  for 
egg  and  pea  sizes,  disregarding  his  former  instruc¬ 
tions  that  not  more  than  two-thirds  should  be  deliv¬ 
ered  prior  to  the  first  of  the  year.  Even  this  has 
not  relieved  the  situation  to  *any  extent. 

The  strong  demand  still  continues  to  be  for  stove 
and  nut  and  all  dealers  are  out  of  this  size,  usually 
making  delivery  as  fas  as  it  comes  in.  Receipts  of 
coal  have  been  fair,  but  what  is  really  needed  now 
is  some  real  freezing  weather.  It  does  not  seem  at 
all  likely  that  there  will  be  any  real  lack  of  fuel  this 
winter,  for  when  the  cold  weather  comes  the  stocks 
of  pea  and  egg  will  move  quite  rapidly,  as  there  is 
no  question  that  a  large  proportion  of  consumers 
who  want  stove  and  nut  will  be  disappointed,  but 
will  readily  substitute  the  other  sizes  when  the  need 
arises. 

Market  Depends  Upon  Weather. 

Dealers  who  laid  in  supplies  of  buckwheat  coal  in 
the  hope  of  there  being  a  heavy  domestic  demand 
for  this  size,  are  now  becoming  just  a  trifle  anxious 
as  to  their  ability  to  move  their  stocks  of  this  size. 
Several  of  them  are  advertising  in  the  papers,  and 
have  cards  in  the  cars  suggesting  the  economy  in 
the  use  of  this  size.  Tf  really  severe  weather  comes 
there  will  be  a  strong  demand  for  this  coal  we  pre¬ 
dict,  as  most  any  house  furnace  that  can  use  pea 
coal  can  be  adapted  to  a  good  grade  of  buckwheat. 

As  it  stands  now  the  entire  anthracite  market 
depends  upon  the  weather.  Should  present  condi¬ 
tions  remain  for  a  month  there  is  no  doubt  there 
would  be  quite  a  congestion  in  the  market  and  in 
that  event  some  of  the  operating  companies  would 
find  it  difficult  to  place  their  production,  to  offset 
which  it  might  be  necessary  to  reduce  working  time 
at  the  mines. 

All  dealers  report  that  they  continue  to  keep  their 
business  on  a  strictly  cash  basis.  The  consumers 
have  become  so  well  educated  to  this  that  it  is  a 
rare  occasion  when  any  one  asks  for  credit.  Nat¬ 
urally  the  accounts  with  the  shippers  are  also  in 
good  shape.  The  dealers  are  so  well  pleased  with 
this  method  that  they  will  make  every  effort  to  keep 
their  business  on  the  same  plane. 

Steam  coals  cannot  be  said  to. possess  any  par¬ 
ticular  activity.  Buckwheat,  of  course,  is  the  leader, 
as  it  is  a  size  used  heavily  at  this  time  of  the  year. 

It  is  the  two  smaller  sizes,  rice  and  barley,  that  give 
the  shippers  much  concern,  especially  those  pro¬ 
ducers  without  storage  plants.  The  larger  companies 
are  still  compelled  to  run  a  considerable  tonnage 
into  the  storage  yards. 

Bituminous  production  has  been  somewhat  cut  this 
week,  some  shippers  reporting  a  recurrence  of  in¬ 
fluenza  to  the  extent  that  it  has  cut  tonnage.  This 
applies  more  particularly  to  the  best  grades,  of 
which  there  is  hardly  enough  to  go  around.  There 
is  a  particularly  heavy  demand  for  steaming  coals 
at  the  piers.  There  has  been  considerable  holding 
of  orders  of  late  on  account  of  various  industries 
cutting  down  working  time,  especially  in  the  glass 
industry,  but  no  trouble  is  experienced  in  shifting 
the  high  quality  coal  to  other  consumers. 
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Market  at  Detroit. 


Bituminous  Buying  Still  Restricted  Both  in 
Steam  and  Domestic  Grades. 

Only  a  moderate  amount  of  business  is  now  being 
done  in  bituminous  coal  in  the  Detroit  market. 
Neither  steam  nor  domestic  grades  are  in  very  ac¬ 
tive  demand,  while  weather  conditions  do  not  impart 
seasonable  strength  to  the  market. 

The  reluctance  of  buyers  to  release  orders  is  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  jobbers  as  being  the  direct  conse¬ 
quence  of  an  already  over-abundant  supply  in 
the  storage  yards  of  the  manufacturing  plants  and 
in  the  stock  piles  of  the  retail  dealers.  With  the 
continuance  of  such  mild  weather  as  has  so  far  pre¬ 
vailed,  jobbers  see  little  hope  for  early  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  general  market  situation. 

The  accumulations  that  are  now  standing  in  the 
way  of  development  of  business  of  proportions  nor¬ 
mal  to  this  time  of  the  year  are  regarded  by  the 
wholesale  interests  as  the  depressing  reminder  of  a 
period  of  nervous  activity  on  the  part  of  the  buy¬ 
ers,  during  which  many  seem  to  have  departed 
widely  from  the  rather  conservative  policies  which 
usually  characterize  the  local  market. 

Under  pressure  of  war  conditions  and  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  maintaining  production,  many  steam  coal 
consumers  undertook  to  make  sure  of  their  fuel 
supply  by  duplicating  their  orders  among  several 
jobbers.  As  coal  was  then  moving  up  the  lakes 
under  priority  regulations,  shipments  on  the  orders 
were  delayed  in  a  number  of  instances.  There  was 
considerable  talk  of  the  likelihood  of  a  shortage  of 
coal  and  the  uneasiness  of  the  buyers  was  fur¬ 
ther  increased  by  zone  regulations  limiting  ship¬ 
ments  of  Ohio  and  West  Virginia  steam  coal  into 
this  territory.  On  top’  of  this  came  the  movement 
of  a  large  volume  of  Illinois  and  Indiana  coal  into 
Detroit. 

Stocks  Slow  in  Disappearing. 

Both  the  retail  dealers  and  the  consumers  of  steam 
coal  seem  to  have  become  panic-stricken  in  face  of 
the  Fuel  Administration’s  adjurations  to  take  any 
kind  of  coal  at  hand  rather  than  risk  finding  no 
coal  to  be  had  later.  They  put  in  a  good  deal  of 
the  unfamiliar  product  of  Indiana  and  Illinois  mines, 
and  about  that  time  began  also  to  receive  delivery 
on  other  orders  they  had  placed  earlier.  The  net 
result  is  that  many  factories  and  a  number  of  retail 
dealers  now  have  more  coal  on  hand  than  they  know 
what  to  do  with,  and  while  an  interval  of  near  zero 
temperatures  probably  would  have  reduced  the  stock 
speedily,  the  mild  weather  has  retarded  consump¬ 
tion. 

It  is  understood  that  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
the  retailers  are  so  overloaded  with  slow  moving 
stocks  the  Fuel  Administrator  would  now  permit 
shipment  of  smokeless  coal  into  this  market.  As  the 
situation  stands,  such  action  would  merely  bring 
smokeless  coal  into  competition  with  stocks  already 
here  and  would  deprive  dealers  of  a  market  for  the 
latter. 

In  the  effort  to  clear  up  the  situation  the  com¬ 
mon  council  of  Detroit  has  been  asked  to  assist  the 
retailers  by  purchasing  about  25,000  tons  of  the 
bituminous  coal  in  their  yards.  This  coal  would 
cost  the  city  about  25  or  35  cents  a  ton  more  than 
the  bituminous  it  is  now  receiving  under  contracts, 
but  the  dealers  say  they  will  be  unable  to  bring 
better  coal  to  Detroit  until  the  coal  they  have  is 
off  their  hands. 

Though  the  movement  of  anthracite  into  this  mar¬ 
ket  is  still  small  in  volume,  there  is  said  to  be  a 
considerable  amount  of  coke  made  available  for  do¬ 
mestic  use  by  diversion  from  industrial  plants.  At 
.present  the  distribution  of  coke  to  household  con¬ 
sumers  is  subject  to  the  same  restrictions  that  apply 
to  anthracite.  It  is  reported,  however,  that  the  State 
Fuel  Administration  is  now  endeavoring  to  work 
out  a  modification  of  these  regulations  that  will  per¬ 
mit  wider  use  of  coke  in  the  homes. 


Some  people  never  put  off  until  tomorrow  what 
they  can  do  next  week. 
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Situation  in  Columbus. 

Quietness  in  Trade  Continues — Curtailment 
in  Production  Due  to  Slow  Demand. 

The  coal  trade  in  Ohio  continues  quiet  in  every 
respect.  There  is  little  demand  for  either  steam  or 
domestic  grades,  and  producers  as  well  as  distribu¬ 
tors  are  playing  a  waiting  game.  There  is  consider¬ 
able  uncertainty  in  the  trade  and  coal  men  are  wait¬ 
ing  to  see  what  demand  appears  after  the  first  of 
the  year  when  the  reconstruction  period  is  expected 
to  start.  Buyers  are  holding  off  to  see  what  levels 
will  prevail  at  that  time. 

The  continued  mild  weather  has  been  playing 
havoc  with  the  retail  trade,  as  there  is  little  demand 
for  domestic  sizes.  Consumers  are  not  forced  to  buy, 
and  all  of  them  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  stor¬ 
ing  fuel  in  the  summer  and  fall  have  large  stocks 
on  hand.  Consequently,  it  will  require  a  cold  spell 
to  bring  about  much  demand.  Retailers  are  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  rush  with  extra  large  stocks  of  Ohio 
and  West  Virginia  varieties.  Pocahontas  is  now 
coming  in  in  limited  quantities  and  many  dealers 
have  secured  stocks.  West  Virginia  splints  are  be¬ 
ing  bought,  also,  to  fill  the  demand  for  that  coal, 
which  is  rather  popular  in  central  Ohio. 

Prices  for  retail  sizes  are  rather  strong  at  former 
levels.  Some  cutting  is  reported,  but  it  is  not  suf¬ 
ficient  to  demoralize  the  market  in  the  least.  Mine- 
run  is  not  wanted  at  all,  and  the  question  of  prepara¬ 
tion  is  now  receiving  more  attention  than  in  several 
years.  Rural  dealers  expect  a  good  demand  when 
the  lower  temperatures  arrive. 

Steam  Trade  Quiet. 

The  steam  trade  is  also  quiet,  as  there  is  little 
demand  in  Ohio  or  Michigan.  Consumers  generally 
are  stocked  up  with  fuel  to  last  for  several  months 
and  are  not  disposed  to  order  under  existing  un¬ 
settled  conditions.  Manufacturing  plants  are  looking 
forward  to  a  rather  active  demand  for  their  products 
when  they  get  on  a  peace  basis,  but  it  requires  con¬ 
siderable  time  to  make  the  change.  Factories  are 
gradually  giving  up  their  war  work.  Brick  plants 
will  probably  resume  some  time  after  the  first  of 
the  year,  and  other  lines  are  showing  signs  of  start¬ 
ing  factories  which  have  either  been  idle  or  on  part 
production  for  the  past  year.  Railroads  are  taking 
a  fair  tonnage,  but  their  purchases  are  not  as  heavy 
as  formerly.  On  the  whole,  the  steam  trade  is  quiet 
and  little  activity  is  hoped  for  until  after  the  first 
of  the  year. 

Production  in  Ohio  fields  has  been  at  a  low  point 
during  the  past  week.  Sickness  still  prevails,  but 
the  principal  cause  for  the  protracted  decrease  is  the 
lack  of  orders.  Cancellation  of  orders  is  frequent 
and  many  operators  are  unable  to  work  for  more 
than  two  or  three  days  per  week.  It  is  believed  that 
the  output  in  the  Hocking  Valley  has  been  about  45 
per  cent,  and  not  any  more  was  produced  in  Crooks- 
ville,  Cambridge  and  Massillon.  In  the  Pomeroy 
field  the  production  is  estimated  at  60  per  cent. 
Eastern  Ohio  is  getting  along  fairly  well,  with  about 
55  per  cent  production  reported. 


Further  Zone  Modifications. 

Washington,  ,Dec.  19.' — Further  movement  of 
Kentucky  coal,  in  some  districts  only  for  industrial 
consumption  and  in  others  without  restriction,  has 
been  authorized  by  the  Fuel  Administration  in  or¬ 
ders  which  constitute^  the  second  modification  of 
Coal  Zone  F-l  and  the  first  of  Zone  F-2. 

In  addition  to  the  territory  previously  provided 
for,  the  orders  permit  the  movement  of  coal  from 
all  operations  along  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  Rail¬ 
road  in  eastern  Kentucky,  to  all  points  in  Indiana 
located  on  and  east  of  the  Chicago,  Indianapolis  & 
Louisville  Railroad,  from  Louisville  to  Michigan 
City,  for  industrial  purposes  only,  and  to  all  points 
:n  the  lower  peninsula  of  Michigan  without  restric¬ 
tions. 


Russell  Hastings,  who  for  the  past  year  had  been 
connected  with  the  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration  as  as¬ 
sistant  in  the  distribution  of  bituminous  coal,  has 
resigned. 


Conditions  at  Cincinnati 


Reduction  of  Output  Suggested  to  Relieve 
Softness — Steam  Trade  Slows  Up. 

T  he  coal  trade  in  Cincinnati  and  vicinity  is  very 
quiet.  Conditions  are  not  bettering  themselves  and 
about  the  only  relief  that  can  be  secured  is  to  cut 
down  production.  With  very  few  exceptions  the 
various  mines  are  producing  more  coal  than  can  be 
marketed  by  the  selling  agencies,  even  though  the 
mines  are  only  working  at  about  three-fourths  of 
their  normal  capacity.  The  continued  warm  weather 
makes  the  domestic  trade  very  quiet,  and  with  the 
shutting  down  of  war  industries  and  the  consequent 
delay  while  they  shift  to  peace-time  operations  has 
made  the  steam  trade  slow  up,  and  the  two  together 
makes  the  market  soft. 

Smokeless  coal  is  coming  into  Cincinnati  freely, 
but  there  is  not  as  strong  a  market  for  it  as  was 
thought  there  would  be.  Storage  piles  still  mount 
to  the  sky,  and  the  disposition  of  most  manufacturers 
is  to  use  up  their  surplus  before  buying  more.  It 
has  been  said  that  if  the  smokeless  coal  could  be 
sent  West  in  large  quantities,  instead  of  having  to 
go  to  the  seaboard,  that  there  would  be  a  good  mar¬ 
ket  in  Cincinnati  and  Columbus.  While  not  know¬ 
ing  much  about  the  market  in  Columbus,  we  feel 
that  it  would  be  wise  for  the  operator  to  acquaint 
himself  fully  with  conditions  at  Cincinnati  before 
he  loads  a  whole  lot  of  smokeless  on  to  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  market.  Dealers  are  refusing  coal  on  all 
sorts  of  excuses  now,  and  we  heard  today  of  a  car 
that  was  reconsigned  three  times  before  a  consumer 
took  pity  on  it  and  unloaded  same. 

Production  Up  in  Guyan  and  Fairmont. 

About  the  only  districts  that  are  keeping  up  around 
their  normal  production  marks  are  the  Guyan  Valley 
district  on  the  C.  &  O.  and  the  Fairmont  district, 
and  we  figure  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  quite  a  lot 
of  railroad  fuel  and  large  steel  contracts  draw  from 
these  two  districts.  If  these  two  districts  should 
send  more  of  their  coal  East  and  to  the  South,  it 
\yould  simplify  matters  very  much  and  would  tend 
to  stiffen  the  market  in  th^West  by  taking  some  of 
the  coal  of  these  districts  from  this  market  and  al¬ 
lowing  coal  from  other  districts  to  be  substituted 
for  same. 

About  this  time  last  year  this  vicinity  was  in  the 
throes  of  a  blizzard,  and  thousands  of  families  were 
clamoring  for  coal  at  any  price  to  keep  warm,  public 
utilities  were  very  short  on  coal,  and  in  lots  of  cases 
were  forced  to  shut  down  for  short  intervals,  and 
we  had  “heatless  Mondays”  later.  Today,  the  ther¬ 
mometer  hangs  around  sixty  degrees  above  and 
there  is  so  much  coal  in  the  market  that  some  Ohio 
mines  are  running  only  part  time.  We  have  heard 
that  in  some  instances  shippers  have  offered  their 
product  at  as  low  as  a  dollar  under  the  Government 
price  in  order  to  get  the  cars  off  of  demurragel  and 
in  lots  of  cases  they  were  even  then  unable  to  get 
buyers.  Quite  a  change  from  the  winter  of  1917-18, 
and  indications  point  to  a  very  quiet  winter  in  the 
coal  game. 

Embargoes  at  the  present  time  are  numerous  on 
account  of  accumulations,  and  many  of  the  big  steam 
plants  are  so  full  up  with  coal  that  the  lines  on 
which  they  are  situated  have  embargoed  them  rather 
than  get  an  accumulation  on  the  line  and  block  up 
traffic. 


Conciliation  Board  Makes  New  Rule. 

Philadelphia,  Dec.  19. — At  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  Anthracite  Conciliation  Board,  a  rule  was 
adopted  to  enable  the  board  to  determine  as  to  what 
date  decisions  should  be  retroactive.  The  members 
decided  that  all  grievances  presented  shall  state  the 
date  upon  which  the  grievance  was  first  taken  up. 

“In  the  event  that  no  objection  is  raised  by  re¬ 
spondent  to  said  date,”  the  decision  adds,  “then  the 
date  so  set  forth  in  the  grievance  shall  be  retroactive. 
In  the  event  that  objection  is  raised  by  respondent 
as  to  the  correctness  of  the  date  set  forth  in  the 
grievance  as  the  date  upon  which  grievance  was 
first  raised  by  the  complainant,  the  Anthracite  Board 
*>f  Conciliation  will  then  determine  such  date.” 
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Conditions  at  Baltimore. 

Many  Uncertainties  Exist  in  Trade  —  Over- 
Production  to  Be  Avoided. 

More  and  more  like  the  old  days  of  competition 
grows  the  coal  trade.  There  are  still  many  things 
to  be  worked  out  before  the  business  settles  down 
to  anything  like  a  settled  basis,  for  many  uncer¬ 
tainties  exist,  but  there  is  a  confidence  here  in  the 
future  that  is  highly  encouraging.  Some  two  weeks 
age,  when  the  first  real  rush  of  coal  began  to  loosen 
on  the  soft  fuel  handlers  and  when  the  releases 
on  better  grade  coals  for  the  general  market  became 
more  and  more  of  a  figure,  there  was  a  brief  inclina¬ 
tion  to  softness  even  as  to  price.  Not  only  some 
less  desirable  coals  but  even  a  line  that  had  not 
been  available  for  some  time  past  to  the  general 
trade  was  offering  in  the  first  renewed  move  of 
competition  at  some  little  off  the  Government  maxi¬ 
mum  in  spots.  The  past  week  saw  a  quick  recovery 
from  this  State.  Saward’s  Journal  representative 
was  unable  to  learn  of  continued  offerings  below 
the  maximum  figure  which  is  still  held  in  force  by 
Washington  regulation. 

It  is  true  that  the  market  is  very  easy  in  the 
face  of  a  liberal  supply  of  fuel  to  meet  the  only 
moderate  demand,  but  the  grade  of  .coal  now  arriv¬ 
ing  is  of  desirable  character  and  the  inclination  is 
growing  to  purchase  for  mixing  with  less  desirable 
stocks  accumulated  in  the  months  when  anything 
black  was  salable  as  coal.  It  would  probably  be 
hard  to  get  rid  of  any  quantity  of  some  of  the  less 
desirable  coals  at  present,  but  no  real  effort  is  being 
made  in  that  direction  and  the  result  is  that  a  light 
call  market  is  being  held  fairly  stable.  One  of  the 
features  of  the  present  situation  is  the  growing  re¬ 
lease  to  the  public  market  of  coals  which  had  been 
held  exclusively  on  Government  order  as  to  delivery. 
Considerable  quantities  of  coals  from  Government 
pools  are  now  offering,  and  practically  the  only  pool 
here  held  absolutely  intact  is  the  No.  9  group  which 
holds  the  highest  grades  of  coals  used  for  naval  and 
transport  service. 

Stabilization  of  Endeavor. 

From  the  mining  regions  come  reports  of  stabiliza¬ 
tion  of  endeavor  also.  The  feeling  has  grown  wide¬ 
spread  in  the  producing  sections,  and  this  is  backed 
by  official  declarations  from  Washington  that  there 
is  now  enough  coal  to  meet  all  demand  of  domestic 
or  export  character  this  winter,  that  the  need  of 
rush  production  is  about  ended.  Many  mines  in 
western  Maryland  and  West  Virginia  are  still  short 
manned  and  are  glad  to  absorb  miners  released  from 
active  service  in  the  army,  but  others  are  apparently 
content  to  go  ahead  on  more  moderate  scale. 

The  trade  as  a  whole  seems  disposed  to  keep 
away  from  an  overproduction,  for  it  is  realized  that 
the  present  wage  scales  and  increased  overhead 
charges,  as  a  whole,  will  prevent  mines  attempting 
to  carry  over  any  lengthy  periods  where  sales  rates 
might  sink  to  a  level  near  actual  production  cost. 
The  day  of  mines  operating  at  actual  loss  through 
flat  periods  of  price  return  is  probably  at  an  end. 
This  condition  was  the  subject  of  discussion  of  a 
meeting  of  many  operators  in  Fairmont,  W.  Va., 
last  week,  and  it  developed  that  there  is  a  strong 
feeling  that  mine  labor  will  never  consent  to  a  cut 
in  wage  schedules  as  set  under  war  conditions  on 
the  one  hand,  and  that  operating  interests  will  never 
consent  to  accept  prices  that  will  not  give  them  an 
adequate  return  while  paying  the  new  wage  scales. 

Changes  in  Anthracite  Trade. 

A  remarkable  change  has  come  over  the  hard  coal 
trade  here.  The  end  of  the  War  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  stoppage  of  a  tremendous  demand  for  hard 
coal  for  certain  war  industries,  for  naval  transports 
that  desired  to  run  without  smoke  trails,  etc.;  the 
easing  up  of  rail  movement  due  to  stoppage  of  many 
war-supply  hauls,  and  on  top  of  this  the  remarkably 
mild  winter,  which  cut  demand  vastly  and  gave  an 
uninterrupted  traffic  as  relating  to  weather  impedi¬ 
ments,  has  worked  what  no  coal  man  would  have 
dared  to  venture  as  a  oronheev  two  months  ago. 

Two  weeks  ago  hard  coal  was  very  scarce,  pros¬ 
pects  for  quick  delivery  even  then  were  still  uncer¬ 


tain  and  practically  all  dealers  still  had  undelivered 
orders  on  the  books.  The  past  week  there  came  a 
rush  of  hard  coal,  and  included  in  the  lot  was  the 
much  needed  stove  and  nut  sizes.  Not  only  did  all 
the  line  of  shippers  send  through  coal,  but  one  par¬ 
ticular  shipper  who  had  fallen  far  back  of  1916  de¬ 
liveries  rushed  through  a  large  quantity  of  coal. 
During  the  past  week  there  was  recorded  more  than 
nine  hundred  cars  of  hard  coal  destined  for  dealers 
here.  The  result  was  that  much  of  the  undelivered 
two-thirds  was  cleared  up  from  the  order  books,  and 
dealers  now  are  making  deliveries  on  part  of  the 
remaining  one-third  due. 

The  situation  is  now  easy  for  the  first  time  in 
months,  and  a  few  dealers  are  beginning  to  lay  in  a 
little  reserve  supply,  although  the  majority  are  still 
delivering  as  fast-  as  coal  arrives.  The  local  Fuel 
Administration  set  new  prices  for  bushel,  peck  and 
165'2-pound  bag  business.  The  small  sale  rate  had 
been  continued  stable  from  the  first  of  last  winter 
in  the  face  of  the  numerous  wholesale  schedule  and 
freight  rate  increases  and  the  new  table  of  prices 
for  the  small  retail  trade  is  only  a  five-cent  advance 
per  bushel  over  the  prices  set  a  year  ago,  with  peck 
and  bag  sales  in  proportion.  The  bag  price  on  both 
pea  and  nut  coal  is  an  increase  of  but  one  cent  on 
each  1654-pound  bag. 


Conditions  at  Cleveland. 


Market  Refuses  to  Absorb  More  Coal  and 
Tonnage  Piles  Up  at  Mines. 

No.  8  district  operators  who  have  been  blowing 
hot  and  cold  alternately  the  past  few  weeks  have 
now  settled  down  to  a  confirmed  state  of  pessimism. 
The  bottom  of  both  the  steam  coal  and  domestic 
coal  markets  here  has  entirely  dropped  out.  For  the 
domestic  market  no  hope  for  the  remainder  of  the 
winter  is  held.  For  the  steam  coal  market  no  im¬ 
provement  can  be  seen  before  the  middle  of  March, 
when  lake  coal  will  again  come  into  demand. 

Practically  no  coal  is  moving  into  Cleveland  now 
and  surplus  stocks  at  those  mines  still  operating 
are  said  to  be  assuming  seriously  large  proportions. 
It  is  not  believed  that  abandonment  of  Government 
maximums  would  stimulate  business  any,  for  war 
work  has  entirely  ceased  and  the  readjustment  period 
has  come  with  a  vengeance.  Scores  of  plants  have 
shut  down  until  January  1  for  repairs,  but  resump¬ 
tion  the  first  of  the  year  for  some  is  a  matter  of 
doubt.  Industrial  consumption  of  coal  today  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  35  per  cent,  of  that  on  November  1. 

Warm  weather  continues,  with  its  consequent  de¬ 
moralizing  effect  upon  the  retail  market.  So  little 
domestic  coal  has  been  consumed  that  householders 
will  have  little  if  any  to  buy  for  the  remainder  of 
the  winter.  Serious  complaint  is  coming  from  re¬ 
tail  dealers  and  the  smaller  ones  are  offering  bar¬ 
gains  in  lower  grade  coal  as  a  means  of  stirring  up 
business,  but  mostly  in  vain.  There  is  a  general  dis¬ 
position  to  blame  market  conditions  upon  the  Fuel 
Administration’s  stock-up  policy  though  it  is  ad¬ 
mitted  it  was  the  right  and  only  thing  to  do  at 
the  time. 

The  windup  of  the  Great  Lakes  season  shows 
bituminous  dumped  over  Lake  Erie  docks  in  Novem¬ 
ber  was  2,519,998  tons  of  cargo  coal  and  117,328 
tons  of  fuel  coal.  This  makes  the  season’s  grand 
total  28,153.317  tons  of  cargo  coal  and  1,234,925  tons 
of  vessel  fuel.  The  three  docks  at  Toledo — B.  &  0., 
T.  &  O.  C.  and  H.  V. — handled  10,358,757  tons,  a 
record. 

Operators  are  showing  concern  over  the  spread 
of  discord  among  miners  in  eastern  and  southern 
Ohio,  where  the  mine  workers  are  openly  asserting 
the  war  ended  when  the  armistice  was  signed  and 
that  the  wage  scale  now  is  subject  to  consideration. 
Operators  are  not  disposed  to  treat  with  their  men 
on  this  subject  now. 


How  often  we  heard  “Coal  will  win  the  war.” 
More  typical  of  coal  than  Pittsburgh  itself  is  the 
name  Cardiff,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  it 
was  the  British  cruiser  Cardiff  which  piloted  the 
German  fleet  to  the  scene  of  its  surrender. 


Conditions  at  Buffalo. 


Bituminous  Increasingly  Hard  to  Sell  and 
Anthracite  Is  Easing  Up. 

The  world  is  full  of  bituminous  coal,  so  it  seems 
to  the  shipper,  and  if  the  weather  continues  mild 
another  month  we  may  see  something  of  the  same 
thing  in  anthracite.  Jobbers  are  getting  all  sorts  of 
offers  from  the  soft  coal  mines,  and  some  of  them 
report  reductions  of  15  cents  from  the  Government 
price,  both  from  Pittsburgh  and  the  Allegheny  Val¬ 
ley.  It  is  true  that  the  optimistic  shipper  declares 
such  coal  to  be  of  poor  quality  and  it  may  be  a 
fact,  but  the  tendency  of  the  market  is  decidedly 
down,  as  everybody  knows. 

The  bituminous  consumer  is  not  buying  coal.  It 
takes  an  exceedingly  good  offer  to  interest  him.  He 
not  only  has  a  stock  that  will,  as  a  rule,  last  him 
some  months,  but  he  has  got  the  idea  that  prices 
are  on  the  verge  of  a  slump  and  he  is  going  to  wait 
and  see  if  he  cannot  get  his  next  purchase  at  a  re¬ 
duction.  Meanwhile  the  mines  have  been  running  at 
such  a  pace  that  it  is  hard  to  check  them  now.  The 
influenza  cut  the  output  materially,  but  the  worst 
of  that  is  over.  The  Government  reports  show  that 
the  recovery  to  a  full  maximum  output  is  something 
like  half  made  already,  with  the  production  this 
year  before  influenza  days  far  in  advance  of  a  year 
ago. 

Someone  has  been  asking  how  it  was  that  Canada 
has  been  filled  so  full  of  soft  coal,  and  the  answer 
is  that  certain  mines  had  a  surplus  in  spite  of  all 
effort  to  run  slower.  All  that  could  be  done  was 
to  ship  on  consignment  to  any  point  on  the  ship¬ 
ping  route,  and  as  the  way  sections  would  not 
take  the  coal  it  was  sent  on  to  the  end,  which  is 
Canada.  All  reports  from  that  side  of  the  line  agree 
that  the  surplus  there  has  been  heavy  and  is  far 
from  out  of  the  way  yet.  Reports  from  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  district  are  full  of  resolves  to  shut  down 
rather  than  accept  lower  prices.  If  anything  of  the 
sort  is  to  be  done  it  is  high  time  to  do  it  now. 

Effects  of  Lake  Closing. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  doubtful  if  the  full  effect 
of  the  closing  of  the  lakes  has  yet  been  felt.  Bitu¬ 
minous  is  always  plentier  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
the  amount  of  it  and  the  general  result  being  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  state  of  the  trade  at  the  time.  As 
there  was  plenty  of  coal  when  lake  shipments 
stopped  this  year,  the  result  cannot  but  help  weaken 
the  market  materially.  After  a  little  it  will  depend 
on  the  weather  and  the  way  private  business  starts 
up.  The  soft  weather  has  alone  created  a  big 
surplus,  but  the  short  holiday  production  may  be  a 
standoff  to  much  of  the  closing  of  war  industries. 

Anthracite  is  coming  in  at  a  good  rate.  The  con¬ 
sumption  has  been  so  light  that  the  gain  on  the 
shortage  is  already  heavy.  A  few  days  more  will 
cut  it  mostly  out  if  the  weather  remains  mild  and 
receipts  keep  up.  After  that  a  surplus,  for  the  first 
time  in  two  years.  It  all  sounds  good  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  at  least — all  but  the  big  prices. 

The  lake  season  closed  last  week  with  a  total  ship¬ 
ment  from  here,  all  anthracite,  of  3,594,803  net  tons, 
as  against  4,237,904  tons  in  1917.  For  December 
the  shipment  was  123,800  tons,  and  for  December 
last  year,  116,059  tons.  The  present  total  is  about 
(he  same  as  as  in  1916,  if  the  amount  shipped  by 
one  concern  at  Erie,  Pa.,  is  included. 


Coal  Exports  to  Brazil. 

Exports  of  bituminous  coal  to  Brazil,  by  months, 
during  1918  and  three  years  previous,  were : 


Month : 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

January  . . . . 

. .  19,379 

31,401 

53,127 

•  •  •  • 

February  . . 

. .  28,705 

45,142 

56,993 

64,747 

March  . 

. .  42,827 

81,394 

47,869 

27,323 

April  ' . 

. .  66,582 

49,287 

51,807 

25,097 

May  . 

. .  65,183 

107,087 

44,281 

79,400 

June  . 

..  122,485 

61,308 

96,040 

93,782 

July  . 

. .  84,813 

57,566 

12,122 

68,362 

August  . 

. .  53,002 

100,993 

132,898 

46,877 

September  . 

..  61,223 

87,477 

37,391 

33,829 

Total  .  . . . 

..  544,194 

621,655 

532,528 

439,417 

December  21,  1918 
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Virginia  Prices  Codified. 

Fuel  Administration  Issues  Order  Covering 
All  Districts  in  State. 

Washington,  Dec.  19. — The  Fuel  Administration 
lias  issued  an  order  codifying  coal  prices  in  the  State 
of  Virginia.  It  states  that  mined  in  the  various  dis¬ 
tricts  shall  be  sold,  f.  o.  b.  cars  at  the  mines,  at 
prices  not  to  exceed  the  following  schedule,  to  which 
the  45-cent  wage  allowance  is  to  be  added : 

District  No.  1,  to-wit : 

Operations  in  the  State  of  Virginia  not  classified 
under  other  districts  or  covered  by  the  proviso  here¬ 
inafter  set  forth,  run  of  mine,  $1.90;  prepared  sizes, 
$3.15;  slack  or  screenings,  $1.65. 

District  No.  2,  to-wit: 

Operations  in  the  Richmond  Basin  within  Ches¬ 
terfield  and  Henrico  Counties,  run  of  mine,  $3.20; 
prepared  sizes,  $3.45;  slack  or  screenings,  $2.95. 

Upper  Clinch  District. 

District  No.  3,  to-wit: 

Clinch  Valley  No.  1,  District  or  “Upper  Clinch,’’ 
being  coal  mining  operations  on  the  Norfolk  & 
Western  Railway  from  Hockman  to  Finney,  inclu¬ 
sive,  run  of  mine,  $2.40 ;  prepared  sizes,  $2.65 ;  slack 
or  screenings,  $2.15. 

District  No.  4,  to-wit: 

That  portion  of  the  Pocahontas  District  located  in 
the  State  of  Virginia,  said  Pocahontas  District  being 
more  particularly  described  as  comprising  operations 
on  the  Norfolk  &  Western  Railway,  west  of  Graham, 
Virginia,  to  Welch,  West  Virginia,  also  including 
operations  on  the  Virginian  Railway  and  branches 
west  of  Rock  to  Herndon,  West  Virginia,  run  of 
mine,  $1.90;  prepared  sizes,  $2.15;  slack  or  screen¬ 
ings,  $1.65. 

District  No.  5,  to-wit : 

Lee,  Wise  and  Dickenson  Counties,  and  Russell 
County  west  of  Finney  on  the  Norfolk  &  Western 
Railway,  run  of  mine,  $2.10;  prepared  sizes,  $2.35; 
slack  or  screenings,  $1.85. 

District  No.  6,  to-wit: 

Thacker  District. 

That  portion  of  the  Thacker  District  located  in 
Virginia,  being  operations  in  the  extreme  northern 
portion  of  Buchanan  County,  run  of  mine,  $2.20; 
prepared  sizes,  $2.45 ;  slack  or  screenings,  $1.95. 

Provided,  however,  that  the  foregoing  prices  shall 
not  be  applicable  to  coal  mined  by  the  operators  and 
at  the  operations  hereinafter  mentioned,  but  such 
coal  may  be  sold  by  said  operators  at  prices,  f.  o.  b. 
cars  at  the  mines,  not  to  exceed  the  following  per 
net  ton,  viz.: 

Operations  of  Splash  Dam  Coal  Corporation  and 
McClure  Coal  Corporation  in  Dickenson  County, 
run  of  mine,  $2.40;  prepared  sizes,  $2.65;  slack  or 
screenings,  $2.15. 

Operations  of  Cumberland  Coal  Co.,  Penn  Lee 
Coal  Co.,  Lecova  Coal  Co.,  Wilma  Coal  Co.,  Vir¬ 
ginia  Lee  Co.,  Emerald  Coal  Co.,  Obey  Branch  Coal 
Co.,  Puckett’s  Creek  Coal  Co.,  Mohawk  Coal  Min¬ 
ing  Co.,  Powell  River  Coal  Co.,  North  Fork  Coal 
Co.,  T.  M.  Morrison  Coal  Corporation,  and  The 
Lone  Mountain  Coal  Corporation,  and  the  Imperial 
mine  of  the  Virginia  Iron  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  of  Roa¬ 
noke,  in  Lee  County,  run  of  mine,  $2.55 ;  prepared 
sizes,  $2.80 ;  slack  or  screenings,  $2.30. 

Operations  of  Black  Mountain  Mining  Co.,  Bene¬ 
dict  Coal  Co.,  Bondurant  Coal  Co.,  Darby  Coal  Co., 
United  Collieries  Co.  (Inc.),  and  Old  Virginia  Coal 
Co.,  near  St.  Charles,  Lee  County,  run  of  mine, 
$2.60;  prepared  sizes,  $2.85;  slack  or  screenings, 
$2.30. 

Operations  of  Stonega  Coke  &  Coal  Co.,  at  Keo- 
kee,  Lee  County,  and  operations  of  Clinchfield  Coal 
Corporation,  Camper  Coal  Co.,  Yellow  Creek  Coal 
&  Coke  Co.,  Gladeville  Coal  Co.,  Wise  Coal  &  Coke 
Co.,  Blackwood  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Stonega  Coke  & 
Coal  Co.,  Robert  Fleming  &  Co.  and  John  B.  Guern¬ 
sey  &  Co.,  in  Wise  County,  run  of  mine,  $2.15;  pre¬ 
pared  sizes,  $2.40;  slack  or  screenings,  $1.85. 

Operations  of  Bradley  Coal  Co.,  White  Oak  Coal 
Co.  and  Felton  Coal  Mining  Co.,  in  Wise  County, 
run  of  mine,  $2.55;  prepared  sizes,  $2.80;  slack  or 
screenings,  $2.30. 


Operations  of  Roberts  Coal  Co.,  Stone  Gap  Col¬ 
liery  Co.,  Norton  Coal  Co.,  Hawthorne  Coal  Co.,  J. 
A.  Esser  Coke  Co.,  and  Kilgore  Coal  Co.,  in  Wise 
County,  run  of  mine,  $2.60 ;  prepared  sizes,  $2.85 ; 
slack  or  screenings,  $2.30. 

The  order  concludes  as  follows : 

“To  the  above  prices  there  may  be  added  the  45- 
cent  allowance  for  wage  increase,  if  the  producing 
companies  are  entitled  to  add  such  allowance  under 
the  President’s  Order  of  October  23,  1917. 

“Nothing  contained  in  this  order  shall  be  construed 
as  affecting  the  right  of  any  operator  to  receive  the 
run  of  mine  price  for  slack  or  screenings  from  oper¬ 
ations  in  the  Pocahontas  District,  provided  such 
operator  is  entitled  thereto  under  the  terms  of  the 
order  of  the  United  States  Fuel  Administrator  of 
May  27,  1918. 

“This  order  to  become  effective  at  7  a.  m.,  Decem¬ 
ber  16,  1918.” 


Duluth-Superior  Market. 

With  the  closing  of  navigation  at  the  Head  of 
the  Lakes,  the  coal  situation  is  the  best  in  two  years. 
There  is  sufficient  hard  and  soft  coal  for  the  win¬ 
ter,  and  the  mild  weather,  which  has  prevailed 
throughout  the  fall,  is  making  a  coal  shortage  next 
to  impossible.  The  temperature  is  above  the  freez¬ 
ing  point  most  of  the  time,  and  only  a  small  amount 
of  fuel  is  needed. 

Added  to  this  important  factor  is  the  recent  heavy 
rainfall  which  has  provided  a  large  supply  of  water 
for  all  industries,  making  it  unnecessary  to  use 
steam-generating  plants. 

According  to  F.  A.  Pope,  Duluth  harbor  engineer, 
coal  receipts  at  Duluth  and  Superior  docks  during 
the  season  of  navigation  just  closed,  aggregated  11,- 
390,913  tons,  an  increase  of  328,330  tons  over  the 
figures  for  1917. 

Receipts  of  hard  coal  for  the  season  aggregated 
1,669,473  tons,  making  a  falling  off  of  153,326  tons 
from  the  figures  of  last  year.  Soft  coal  receipts 
reached  the  enormous  figure  of  9,721,440  tons,  an 
increase  of  482,655  tons  over  last  year’s  total.  With 
its  greater  number  of  docks,  Superior  led  Duluth 
by  1,763,799  tons  in  the  total  number  of  tons  re¬ 
ceived.  The  greater  bulk  of  the  hard  coal  was  re¬ 
ceived  at  Superior. 

The  season  closed  December  10  with  the  arrival 
of  13,000  tons  of  hard  coal  at  the  Philadelphia  & 
Reading  dock.  Receipts  during  the  ten  days  of  the 
month  aggregated  121,224  tons  of  which  75,151  tons 
was  anthracite  and  46,073  tons  was  soft  coal. 


We  extend  best  wishes  to  the  many  loyal  friends 
who  have  made  this  year  a  successful  business 
period.  The  extent  of  their  patronage  permits  us  to 
approach  the  holiday  season  in  a  spirit  of  Christmas 
cheer  and  prompts  cordial  reciprocation  of  the  hearty 
sentiments  of  the  day.  “Nothing  succeeds  like  suc¬ 
cess.” 


We  should  all  respect  old  age  and  yet  we  are 
told  there  is  no  fool  like  an  old  fool. 


Buffalo  Trade  Notes. 

Thomas  E.  Davis,  who  used  to  represent  M.  A. 
Hanna  &  Co.,  of  Cleveland,  here,  but  now  with  the 
Atlantic  Coal  Co.  of  Boston,  was  in  the  city  this 
week. 

W.  D.  Reimer,  who  entered  the  service  from  the 
D.,  L.  &  W .  coal  office,  is  home  on  a  furlough.  Pie 
has  recently  been  at  the  Great  Lakes  naval  training 
station  in  Chicago. 

A.  J.  Dineen,  sales  agent  and  director  of  shipping 
at  the  Kittanning  headquarters  of  the  Pittsburgh  & 
Shawmut  Coal  Co.,  visited  the  Buffalo  office  of  the 
company  this  week. 

R.  L.  Wilson,  who  was  connected  with  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Import  Co.  here,  but  went  to  Cleveland  last 
spring  to  look  after  the  company’s  water  shipments, 
paid  this  market  a  visit  last  week.  He  will  remain 
in  Cleveland  for  the  present. 

The  coal  which  was  to  be  taken  from  the 
D.,  L.  &  W.  dock  by  the  big  steamer  Ohl  as  the 
last  cargo  had  to  be  given  up,  as  she  was  not  un¬ 
loaded  soon  enough  to  get  her  insurance  on  the  load. 
So  the  steamer  W.  G.  Pollock  took  out  the  last  cargo 
on  December  9,  7,800  tons  for  Milwaukee. 

At  the  special  meeting  of  the  Buffalo  Bituminous 
Committee  last  week,  a  committee  composed  ot 
Frank  J.  Honan,  F.  J.  Durdan  and  T.  M.  Byrne 
was  appointed  to  draft  constitution  and  by-laws 
for  that  body.  It  has  never  been  fully  organized, 
but  now  proposes  to  affiliate  actively  with  the  na¬ 
tional  body.  A  report  from  the  delegates  who  at¬ 
tended  the  Atlantic  City  meeting  was  made. 

The  coal  and  other  freight  yards  of  various  lead¬ 
ing  railroads  in  this  vicinity  are  becoming  badly 
congested.  An  embargo  on  this  section  is  feared. 
It  is  reported  that  the  New  York  Central  yards  at 
East  Buffalo  need  about  800  men,  but  have  only  about 
250.  The  Grand  Trunk  yard  across  the  Niagara 
River  at  Bridgeburg  is  in  about  as  bad  condition 
as  any.  Coal  goes  over  there,  but  stands  on  track 
for  long  periods. 


May  Be  Big  Real  Estate  Boom  on  Sahara 
Desert  When  Coal  Is  All  Gone. 

“What  will  happen  when  the  coal  is  all  gone?”  is 
a  favorite  topic  with  people  who  are  hard  up  for 
something  to  talk  about.  In  a  current  magazine 
article  the  author  (a  college  professor)  indulges  in 
the  following  prophecy  as  to  what  the  world  is  com¬ 
ing  to : 

“As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  world  can  look  forward 
to  the  grim  necessity  in  the  moderately  distant  fu¬ 
ture  of  utilizing  other  sources  of  power  and  heat, 
or,  failing  in  that,  of  adjusting  their  wants  to  the 
modified  conditions.  It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that 
many  of  the  industrial  establishments  now  grouped 
around  the  great  coal  fields  will  abandon  these  lo¬ 
cations  and  seek  tropical  and  desert  regions  where 
there  may  be  hope  of  harnessing  the  wind  and  sun 
to  furnish  power,  and  where  the  demands  for  arti¬ 
ficial  heat  for  the  comfort  of  their  people  are  not  so 
pressing. 
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Virginia  Prices  Codified. 


Fuel  Administration  Issues  Order  Designed  to 
Do  Away  With  Confusion 

Washington,  Dec.  19. — An  order  codifying  the 
various  prices  previously  established  for  bituminous 
coal  mined  in  Virginia  has  been  issued  by  the  Fuel 
Administration. 

“In  embodying  the  previous  orders  into  this  one, 
no  changes  were  made  from  prices  already  fixed,” 
says  a  statement  issued  from  Dr.  Garfield’s  office, 
“the  reason  for  the  issuance  of  the  codified  order 
being  the  desire  to  do  away  with  certain  confusion 
caused  in  some  quarters  by  the  separate  orders.” 

While  the  descriptions  of  the  districts  in  the  State 
have  been  rewritten,  no  change  is  made  except  as 
may  be  noted  below : 

District  No.  1. — This  is  simply  a  confirmation  of 
the  President’s  price. 

Districts  No.  2,  3  and  5. — There  is  no  change  in 
the  wording  of  the  description  from  the  orders  now 
in  force.*  The  territory  covered  and  the  prices  re¬ 
main  exactly  the  same. 

District  No.  4.- — While  the  description  of  the  Po¬ 
cahontas  district  has  been  revised  in  accordance 
with  the  engineer’s  memorandum,  the  revision  does 
not  affect  any  operations  in  Virginia. 

District  No.  6. — There  is  no  change  in  this  dis¬ 
trict  from  the  orders  now  in  force.  It  will  be  noted 
that  this  district  was  inadvertently  omitted  from 
Publication  No.  4-E. 

Special  Prices. — There  is  no  change  in  the  special 
prices  from  the  orders  now  in  force. 

In  the  new  codified  order,  the  special  price  recom¬ 
mented  for  the  Sutherland  Coal  Co.  is  not  included. 
That  recommendation  was  drafted  after  this  order. 
These  prices  do  not  include  the  45-cent  increase,  but 
do  include  the  10-cent  reduction. 

The  codified  order  refers  to  the  order  of  May  27, 
1918,  which  gives  the  right  to  operations  in  the  Po¬ 
cahontas,  New  River  and  Tug  River  districts  to 
charge  run-of-mine  prices  for  screenings  where  they 
constitute  more  than  55  per  cent,  of  the  entire  out¬ 
put  of  the  mine. 


Consolidation  Had  1,263  Employes  in  Service 
When  War  Ended. 

Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  Dec.  18. — The  Consolidation 
Coal  Co.  at  the  cessation  of  hostilities  had  a  battalion 
of  its  employes  in  the  military  service  of  Uncle 
Sam,  the  total  number  of  men  being  1,263,  some 
of  them  being  in  the  army,  some  in  the  navy  and 
some  in  the  Marine  Corps,  some  serving  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  a  civil  capacity,  and  some  in  a  non-com¬ 
batant  capacity. 

The  Consolidation  simply  placed  itself  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  Government  as  an  organization,  fur¬ 
nishing  such  coal  as  was  needed,  and  on  top  of  that 
many  of  its  executives  as  well  as  its  men  gave  their 
services  individually  to  the  Government. 

The  executive  department  was  represented  by 
Clarence  W.  Watson,  chairman  of  the  board,  who 
served  as  a  Lieutenant  Colonel  of  Ordnance.  The 
legal  department  was  represented  by  Geo.  M.  Alex¬ 
ander,  who  served  as  a  Captain  in  the  Ordnance 
Department.  The  engineering  department  was  rep¬ 
resented  by  John  G.  Smythe,  chief  engineer  of  all 
divisions,  who  served  as  a  Captain  of  fengineers. 

Other  technical  experts  of  the  company  whose 
services  were  enlisted  in  behalf  of  the  Government 
were  R.  E.  Rightmire,  F.  K.  Day,  G.  F.  Ice  and  a 
host  of  others. 

One  who  rendered  particularly  valuable  service 
was  A.  Brooke  Fleming,  of  the  executive  staff,  who 
became  production  manager  of  the  Fairmont  re¬ 
gion,  devoting  all  his  time  to  that  work. 

The  Fuel  Administration  has  issued  an  order  al¬ 
lowing  the  Stonega  Coke  &  Coal  Co.  a  five-cent  in¬ 
crease  on  screened  and  mine-run  coal  produced  at 
its  mines  in  southwestern  Virginia.  It  is  explained 
that  when  other  operators  in  that  field  were  allowed 
a  similar  increase  on  October  28,  the  Stonega  com¬ 
pany  was  omitted  from  the  list  through  an  over¬ 
sight 


Sabin  Advocates  Repeal  of  Sherman  Law. 

Says  That  While  We  Are  Teaching  Freedom  to  European  Nations  We  Should  Set  Ourselves 


Free  from  Legal  Absurdities  Which  Will 

In  the  opinion  of  Charles  H.  Sabin,  president  of 
the  Guaranty  Trust  Co.  of  New  York,  a  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  Sherman  law  is  necessary  if  business  is 
to  be  unhampered  during  the  transition  period  and 
permitted  to  expand  along  normal,  healthy  lines. 
This  view  is  shared  by  coal  men  and  business  men 
generally,  who  take  the  view  that  if  the  Sherman 
law  ever  served  any  good  purpose  (which  is  doubt¬ 
ful)  it  has  long  outlived  its  usefulness  and  should 
be  repealed,  or  revised,  without  loss  of  time. 

“In  seeking  to  establish  the  principle  of  self-de¬ 
termination  for  the  nations  of  Europe,  we  should  be 
careful  not  to  overlook  the  safeguarding  of  self- 
determination  for  the  American  people  and  Ameri¬ 
can  business  interests,”  says  Mr.  Sabin,  whose  opin¬ 
ions  are  always  listened  to  with  respect  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  community. 

“In  striking  the  shackles  of  serfdom  from  other 
peoples,”  he  continued,  “we  should  liberate  ourselves 
from  the  chains  of  legal  antiquities  and  absurdities, 
such  as  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  law.  The  war  has 
taught  us  that  competition  and  individual  action  must 
yield  to  co-operation  and  co-ordination ;  we  should 
likewise  recognize  that  freedom  includes  the  liberty 
to  combine  as  well  as  to  compete. 

“Certainly,  the  national  crisis  through  which  we 
have  just  passed  has  proved  beyond  even  the  shadow 
of  a  reasonable  doubt  that  if  the  Sherman  law  is 
not  legally  unconstitutional  it  is  most  assuredly  eco¬ 
nomically  and  logically  ‘unconstitutional,’  and  should 
be  repealed. 

Government  Practicing  Unlawful  Methods. 

“In  the  last  year  and  a  half  we  have  witnessed 
the  strange  anomaly  of  the  Government  itself  prac¬ 
ticing  methods  which  it  had  decreed  unlawful;  but 
only  thus  could  we  have  won  the  war.  And  we  have 
seen  Congress  lately  lift  the  ban  imposed  ‘by  the 
Sherman  law  in  so  far  as  foreign  trade  is  concerned 
by  enacting  the  Webb  bill,  which  wisely  permits  com¬ 
binations  of  American  business  interests  in  the  for¬ 
eign  field,  and  opens  up  great  opportunities  for  our 
business  groups. 

“That  was  a  wise  step  forward,  but  it  did  not  go 
far  enough.  Congress  should  substitute  for  the 
Sherman  law  a  statute  based  upon  the  elimination  of 
economic  waste,  which,  truly  understood  in  its  broad 
application  and  justly  administered,  would  adequate¬ 
ly  protect  every  interest,  and,  most  of  all,  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  people. 

“Such  a  statute  would  not  permit  monopolistic 
combinations  organized  for  the  restraint  of  trade 
and  for  greed ;  it  would  not  allow  the  strong  to 
crush  the  weak;  it  would  not  countenance  wasteful 
overproduction,  nor  ruinous  competition  and  de¬ 
structive  price  cutting.  It  would  be  based  upon 
service  rendered  to  the  public  as  a  whole,  and  by 
that  measure  would  it  legalize  legitimate  business  to 
fulfill  its  destiny  of  greatest  usefulness.” 

Says  Labor  Must  Be  Fair. 

Reverting  to  the  question  of  wages  and  other  mat¬ 
ters  affecting  labor,  Mr.  Sabin  said : 

“In  the  critical  transition  period  now  upon  us 
there  can  be  no  standing  pat  by  either.  Both  sides 
must  assume  an  attitude  of  open-mindedness,  if  in¬ 
dustrial  production  is  to  be  substantially  maintained, 
labor  fully  employed,  and  business  stabilized  during 
this  uncertain  period.  Industry  has  been  speeded 
up  as  never  before  in  our  history,  so  we  face  the 
problem  of  adjusting  this  tremendously  stimulated 
production  to  a  decreasing  market,  and  we  should 
not  forget  that,  if  we  are  to  compete  successfully 
in  the  markets  of  the  world,  we  cannot  load  our 
production  with  excessive  costs. 

“Labor  must  make  its  adjustments  to  the  purchas¬ 
ing  value  of  the  dollar,  and  cannot  expect  to  keep 
wages  up  when  prices  fall,  nor  should  it  urge  the 
economic  waste  of  labor  any  more  than  of  capital. 

“I  do  not  advocate  an  unjust  working  day;  far 
from  it.  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  a  wise  division  be¬ 
tween  work  and  recreation,  as  offering  the  ideal 
life  for  labor  or  capitalist.  But  I  would  abolish,  as 


Hamper  Business  During  Transition  Period. 

eminently  unfair,  the  pseudo  eight-hour  day,  which, 
in  reality,  is  a  ten-hour  day  with  time  and  a  half 
pay  for  the  additional  two  hours. 

“Let  us  honestly  establish  a  bona-fide  basis  for  the 
working  day.  Let  us  be  scrupulously  fair  with  labor, 
but  let  us  insist  that  labor  be  equally  fair.” 

On  the  tax  problem,  Mr.  Sabin  contends  that  Con¬ 
gress  should  take  cognizance  of  the  fact  that  the 
tax  imposed  on  excess  and  war  profits  by  the  con¬ 
templated  revenue  bill  has  reached  the  maximum 
which  should  be  imposed  on  business. 

“To  go  beyond  that  point,”  he  says,  “is  to  court 
the  dangerous  possibility  of  destroying  the  source 
upon  which  we  rely  principally  for  revenue  to  meet 
the  expenditures  occasioned  by  war,  namely,  income 
and  profits  from  business.” 


Economy  Propaganda  on  Screen. 

A  series  of  new  coal-saving  slogans  is  being 
shown  in  the  moving  picture  theatres  of  the  north¬ 
eastern  section  of  the  country,  according  to  an  an¬ 
nouncement  made  a  few  days  ago  by  the  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration. 

“This  action  was  decided  upon,”  it  is  stated,  “be¬ 
cause  there  is  still  ijeed  for  economy  in  the  use  of 
domestic  sizes  of  anthracite  coal,  resulting  from  cur¬ 
tailment  of  production  caused  by  the  influenza  epi¬ 
demic  and  the  letting  up  of  the  high  tension  of  ef¬ 
fort  in  the  producing  fields  since  the  signing  of  the 
armistice. 

“The  section  where  conservation  of  domestic  sizes 
of  anthracite  is  necessary  includes  New  England, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  and  part  of  Pennsylvania.” 


Disposition  of  Army’s  Coal. 

The  announcement,  as  printed  in  this  jour¬ 
nal  last  week,  that  the  War  Department  has  1,190,000 
tons  of  bituminous  coal  and  235,000  tons  of  anthra¬ 
cite  on  hand  at  army  camps  and  other  military  estab¬ 
lishments,  led  to  some  speculation  as  to  what  dis¬ 
position  would  be  made  of  this  tonnage.  Since  then 
Secretary  Baker  has  announced  that  it  will  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  gradually  at  market  prices,  so  as  “not  to 
disrupt  ordinary  trade  conditions.” 

Of  course,  this  applies  to  bituminous,  since  the 
release  of  235,000  tons  of  anthracite  in  many  dif¬ 
ferent  sections  would  hardly  be  a  drop  in  the  bucket. 
Moreover,  much  of  the  anthracite  will  probably  be 
kept  for  a  while,  and  the  army’s  requirements  be¬ 
fore  spring  will  account  for  quite  a  percentage  of  it. 

But  while  the  sale  of  coal  from  army  stock  piles 
will  not  be  much  of  a  factor  in  relieving  the  short¬ 
age  of  domestic  sizes,  at  the  same  time  the  canton¬ 
ments  will  not  be  taking  stove  and  egg  away  from 
the  retail  trade  in  considerable  quantities  this  winter, 
as,  was  the  case  a  year  ago. 


The  Fuel  Administration  has  removed  its  restric¬ 
tions  against  the  reclaiming  of  coke  breeze  from 
dumps,  and  has  fixed  a  maximum  price  of  $5.50  per 
net  ton  on  this  fuel  f.  o.  b.  cars,  effective  December 
7.  This  price  applies  to  “properly  screened  and 
cleaned  bee-hive  or  by-product  coke  reclaimed  from 
accumulated  breeze  piles  and  suitable  for  domestic 

„  ft 


John  W.  Wheeler,  a  pioneer  coal  man  of  Bridge¬ 
port,  Conn.,  died  in  that  city  recently  at  the  ad¬ 
vanced  age  of  83  years.  In  1864  Mr.  Wheeler  founded 
the  business  now  conducted  by  the  Wheeler  & 
Howes  Go,  He  had  previously  been  engaged  in  the 
coal  business  for  eight  years  in  another  location.  In 
1866  the  late  W.  T.  Howes  became  his  partner.  Mr. 
Wheeler  retired  from  business  14  years  ago,  turning 
the  management  of  his  firm  over  to  his  son,  John  W. 
Wheeler. 
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Anthracite  Coal  Shipments. 


Big  Falling  OfT  in  November — Eleven  Months 
Also  Show  Decrease. 

The  shipments  on  anthracite  coal  via  the  several 
initial  lines  for  November,  1918,  and  the  same  month 
in  two  previous  years,  as  reported  by  the  Anthracite 
Bureau  of  Information,  were  as  follows: 


Railroads. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

P.  &  R . 

...  1,200,814 

1,329,259 

1,137,170 

L.  V . 

...  1,083,453 

1,158,158 

973,865 

J.  C . 

...  621,584 

557,090 

450,360 

D.,  L.  &  W . 

. . .  979,607 

1,012,330 

776,506 

D.  &  H  . 

. . .  628,239 

786,381 

624,335 

Pennsvlvania  . . . 

. .  .  438,869 

457,970 

364,193 

Erie  . 

. . .  674,261 

720,308 

554,026 

O.  &  w . 

. . .  162,257 

161,615 

124,700 

L  &  N.  E . 

. . .  280,149 

362,202 

271,504 

Total  . 

...  6.068,233 
*75,236 

6,545,313 

5,276,659 

Net  total  . 

....  5,992,99 7 

6,545,313 

5,276,659 

The  shipments  during  November  decreased,  it  will 
be  seen,  1,268,654  tons,  or  19.3  per  cent.,  compared 
with  tonnage  of  October  last  year. 

Tonnage  for  Eleven  Months. 

Shipments  by  the  initial  interests  for  the  eleven 


months  were : 


Railroads. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

P.  &  R . 

....11,802,088 

13,808,321 

13,627,718 

L.  V . 

....11,092,071 

12,974,405 

13,277,094 

J.  C . 

. ...  6,535,290 

7,685,946 

6,776,199 

D..  L.  &  W . 

. ...  9,684,935 

11,444,340 

11,014,160 

D.  &  H . 

. ...  6,503,423 

7,949,482 

8,237,806 

Pennsylvania  . . 

. ...  5,392,423 

5,163,107 

5,102,119 

Erie  . 

. ...  7,083,899 

8,182.498 

7,984,893 

O.  &  W . 

....  1,798,023 

1,852,910 

1,883,325 

L.  &  N.  E . 

. ...  2,378,635 

3,661,063 

3,535,715 

Total  . 

. . .  .62,270,787 

72,722,072 

71,379,018 

*477,170 

*1,287,712 

*475,360 

Net  total  . . . . 

....61,793,617 

71,434,360 

70,903,658 

*  Deduction :  Tonnage  reported  by  both  C.  RR. 
of  N.  J.  and  L.  &  N.  E.  RR. 

For  the  eleven  months  shipments  show  an  increase 
of  530,702  tons,  or  0.7  per  cent.,  compared  with  the 
same  period  of  1917. 

Shipments  by  Months. 

The  shipments  of  anthracite  coal  by  months  for 
three  years  have  been  as  follows : 

Month.  1916.  1917.  1918. 

January  .  5,884,350  5,940,725  5,726,712 

February  .  5,696,306  5,178,432  5,812,082 

March  '  6,127,351  6,989,075  7,276,777 

April  '  4,528.784  5,592,299  6,368,373 

Mav  ■  5,547,899  6,917,525  6,887,256 

Tune  5,636,975  7,049,067  6.867,669 

Tulv  5,432,878  6,724,252  7,084,775 

August  .  5,531,797  7,013,996  7,180,923 

September  .  5,544,076  6,372,756  6,234,395 

October  .  5,870,204  7,110,950  6,296,366 

November  .  5.992,997  6,545,313  5,276,659 

Total  . 61,793,617  71,434,360  70,903,658 

Tonnage  for  11  months — 1913,  63,407,010;  1914,  62,- 
640,343;  1915,  61,734,389;  1916,  61,793,617;  1917,  71,- 
434.360;  1918,  70,903,658. 

Shipments  for  Coal  Year. 

Distributed  by  carrier  companies  the 
during  the  coal  year  from  April  1  were  as 
Company.  1918. 

P.  &  R.  Rv .  10,248,539 

L.  V.  RR .  9,884.413 

C.  RR.  of  N.  T. .  4,626,285 

D„  L.  &  W.  RR .  7,831.046 

D.  &  H.  Co .  6,138,879 

Pennsylvania  RR .  3.624,1  >34 

Erie  RR .  5,873,373 

N.  Y„  O.  &  W.  Ry .  1,334.931 

L  &  N.  E.  RR .  2,624.316 

Total  . 52,186,416 

The  effect  of  the  epidemic  of  influenza 


shipments 
follows : 

1917. 

10,317,398 
9,844,000 
4,698,230 
8,380,629 
'  6,707,952 
3,758,277 
6,069.673 
1,359,028 
2,827,941 
53,326,128 
in  the  an¬ 


thracite  region  is  shown  in  the  decrease  of  more  than 
a  million  tons  in  the  shipments  for  November  com¬ 
pared  with  the  preceding  month,  as  reported  to  the 
Anthracite  Bureau  of  Information.  ev,£*ca 

The  shipments  last  month  amounted  to  5,276,0^ 
tons,  as  compared  with  6,286,366  tons  in  October,  a 


decrease  of  approximately  1.010,000  tons.  As  com¬ 
pared  with  November,  1917,  which  amounted  to 
6,545,313  tons,  the  shipments  last  month  show  a  de¬ 
crease  of  1,268,654  tons.  Shipments  last  month  were 
the  smallest  since  February,  1917. 

Conditions  in  the  region  have  been  much  improved 
sinc.e  December  came  in,  the  force  of  the  epidemic 
having  largely  spent  itself,  but  in  addition  to  this 
there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  supply  of  labor  due 
to  the  return  of  men  from  the  army  and  from  the 
munition  plants  and  ship  yards,  so  that  it  is  antici¬ 
pated  that  the  production  during  the  current  month 
will  be  very  close  to  normal. 

The  record  of  large  monthly  tonnages  runs  as 
follows  : 


Tan.,  1913 . 6,336,419 

Feb.,  1912 . 5,875,968 

Mar.,  1918 . 7,276,777 

Apr.,  1915 . 6,665,625 

May,  1917 . 6,917,525 

June,  1917 . 7,049,037 


July,  1918 . 7,084,775 

Aug.,  1918 . 7,180,923 

Sept.,  1917 . 6,372,756 

Oct.,  1917 . 7,110,950 

Nov.,  1917 . 6,545,313 

Dec.,  1910 . 6,231,578 


Hurley  to  Explain  World  Bunker  Coal 
Situation  at  Peace  Conference. 

The  Daily  Digest,  official  bulletin  of  the  National 
Coal  Association,  says  that  recommendation  for  the 
control  of  the  world’s  bunker  coal  supply  will  be 
made  by  Edward  N.  Flurley,  chairman  of  the  Ship¬ 
ping  Board,  in  submitting  his  report  as  adviser  at 
the  peace  conference.  Fie  has  taken  abroad  an 
exhaustive  report  on  the  world’s  bunker  situation 
dealing  with  steamship  coal  and  fuel  oil  resources 
in  all  lands. 

This  report  covers  several  hundred  pages  and  is 
supplemented  by  maps  of  the  steamship  coaling  and 
fuel  oil  stations  of  the  world.  It  is  believed  that 
Mr.  Hurley’s  report  will  be  presented  to  the  con¬ 
ference  late  in  January  or  at  the  time  when  the 
shipping  problem  is  under  consideration  of  the  allied 
delegates.  Only  three  copies  of  ‘  this  report  are 
printed  and  none  will  be  available  to  the  public  until 
the  shipping  officials  permit  its  release. 

Voluminous  data  regarding  trade  routes,  port 
facilities  prices  of  bunker  coal,  quality  of  the  product, 
coal  and  oil  resources  of  the  countries,  their  im¬ 
ports  and  exports  of  coal  and  fuel  oil  and  other 
information  for  the  use  of  shippers  has  been  com¬ 
piled.  The  general  survey  is  the  result  of  several 
month’s  study  of  conditions  by  experts  of  the  Ship¬ 
ping  Board. 


As  tonnage  becomes  in  more  free  supply  at  one 
place  and  another  the  jobbing  interests  are  com¬ 
mencing  to  take  a  more  optimistic  view  of  the  out¬ 
look  and  no  doubt  we  shall  soon  see  a  renewed  flash 
of  the  old-time  vigor  which  characterized  their  ac¬ 
tivities  in  the  days  before  the  war.  Surely  they  have 
striven  along  courageously  under  the  very  unsym¬ 
pathetic  attitude  of  Washington  officials,  and  they 
will  be  entitled  to  all  of  the  profits  which  they  may 
be  able  to  secure  from  future  opportunities. 


Notes  from  Macdonald,  W.  Va. 

Macdonald,  W.  Va.,  Dec.  18. — George  V.  Mc- 
Shane,  for  several  years  traffic  manager  and  shipper 
of  the  New  River  Co.  at  this  place,  will  shortly 
assume  the  duties  of  manager  of  the  company’s  Chi¬ 
cago  office,  which  controls  branch  offices  at  Cleve¬ 
land,  Toledo,  Detroit  and  Minneapolis. 

The  same  company,  having  purchased  the  Mount 
Hope  Hotel  with  a  view  to  using  it  as  a  club  house 
for  the  accommodation  of  its  office  employes,  for¬ 
mally  dedicated  it  to  its  new  use  at  a  banquet  given 
in  honor  of  Percy  Critchley  Thomas,  former  mine 
manager,  who  has  recently  identified  himself  with 
the  East  Gulf  Coal  Co.  As  a  mark  of  esteem,  his 
former  co-workers  presented  him  with  a  valuable 
gold  watch.  Following  the  banquet,  the  merry¬ 
makers  danced  into  the  small  hours. 

Charles  E.  Bergandahl,  formerly  chief  engineer  of 
the  New  River  Co.,  has  accepted  a  similar  position 
with  the  East  Gulf  Coal  Co.  at  East  Gulf,  W.  Va., 
where  he  will  be  associated  with  Mr.  Thomas  in 
the  management  of  that  new  and  promising  enter¬ 
prise.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  said  that,  with 
one  mine  now  in  operation  and  several  additional 
openings  contemplated  in  the  immediate  future,  the 
East  Gulf  company  promises,  at  no  far  distant  date, 
to  show  a  considerable  tonnage.  Its  backing  is  both 
practical  and  solid  financially,  and  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  General  Manager  Thomas  we  may  expect 
developments  to  go  forward  with  the  utmost  dis¬ 
patch. 


A  Perilous  Spiral. 

A  writer  in  one  of  the  dailies  makes  most  appro¬ 
priate  comment  on  the  rising  scale  of  wages  and 
commodity  costs.  He  says  : 

“Awards  of  the  National  War  Labor  Board  in 
various  industries  include  in  many  cases  a  clause 
providing  that  wage  adjustments  shall  be  subject  to 
revision  in  the  light  of  further  advances  in  the  cost 
of  living. 

“Cost  of  living  is  estimated  from  current  prices 
charged  consumers  for  common  commodities — like 
butter. 

“If  such  prices,  reaching  successively  higher  levels, 
are  to  pass  as  economically  necessary  no  matter  how 
many  extra  profits  and  dividends  are  being  realized 
on  them,  as  in  the  case  of  the  big  creamery  concerns, 
or  how  partial  or  temporary  may  be  the  effect  on 
them  attributable  to  heavy  exportation,  then  the 
country  might  as  well  be  prepared  to  see  wages 
adjusted  upward  with  hectic  haste  and  frequency. 

“Inflated  wages  based  on  inflated  prices,  the  latter 
inflated  further  because  of  the  higher  cost  of  labor, 
and  labor  in  turn  asking  for  still  more  to  meet  the 
over-mounting  cost  of  living! 

“Where  is  it  to  end  if  prices  boosted  to  one  arti¬ 
ficial  level  after  another  are  accepted  as  prime  fac¬ 
tors  in  fixing  present  and  future  wages? 

“Can  the  country  rise  in  any  such  perilous  spiral 
without  a  crash?” 


Bituminous  Coal  Statistics. 

Shipments  of  bituminous  coal  over  the  following  railroads,  which  includes  tonnage  originating  on 
line  and  received  from  connections,  also  hauled  for  revenue  and  tonnage  for  company  use,  uring  t  le 
first  seven  months  of  1917  and  1918,  were : 


Revenue. 


Company  Use. 


Total. 


B.  &  O . 

B„  R.  &  P . 

B.  &  S . 

C.  &  O . 

Erie  . ». 

H.  &  B.  T.  M.7 


N.  Y.  Central . i 

Buff.  &  East . \ 


N.  &  W.... 
Pennsylvania 
P.  &.L.  E... 

P.  &  S . 

P„  S.  &  N.. 
Virginian  . . 
W.  Md . 


1917. 

1918. 

1917. 

21,829,127 

27,186,762 

3,658,086 

5,754,173 

6,467,636 

462,440 

898,816 

1,125,319 

60,638 

14.901,213 

15,525,870 

1.337,297 

,  5,156,414 

6,470,965 

2,334,407 

876,689 

770,041 

22,319 

4,894,214 

5,076,141 

1,277,892 

.17,265,347 

15,195,037 

1,962,829 

.30,981,780 

30,086,686 

4,663,757 

.  6,569,489 

8,497,359 

327,542 

.  1,623,830 

1,549,633 

27.404 

.  862,335 

749,656 

40,824 

.  3,863,611 

3,602,379 

227.623 

.  5,319,584 

5,983,090 

404,547 

1918. 

1917. 

1918. 

3,993,822 

25,487,213 

31,180,584 

509,409 

6,226,613 

6,977,045 

74,256 

959,454 

1,199,575 

1,289,316 

16,238,510 

16,815,186 

2.294,545 

7,490,821 

8,765,510 

20,111 

899,008 

790,152 

1,547,987 

6,172,106 

6,624,128 

2,104,670 

19,228,176 

17,299,707 

5,253,872 

35,645,537 

35,340,558 

377,650 

6,897,031 

8,875,009 

27.540 

1,651,234 

1,577,173 

47,550 

903,159 

797,206 

252,688 

4,091,234 

3,855,067 

410,066 

5,724,131 

6,393,156 
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New  York  Notes. 

Edwin  L.  Weed,  who  was  formerly  for  many  years 
connected  with  the  retail  business  of  Henry  Henjes 
in  the  Bath  Beach  section  of  Brooklyn,  died  last 
Sunday  at  the  age  of  52. 

The  raising  of  funds  for  the  Red  Cross  cam¬ 
paign  among  the  New  York  coal  men  is  in  charge 
of  a  committee  of  which  Robert  P.  Magee  is 
chairman;  Richard  H.  Williams,  treasurer,  and 
Charles  S.  Allen,  secretary.  The  other  members 
are  John  E.  Berwind,  Thomas  H.  Watkins, 
Michael  F.  Burns,  John  F.  Collins,  Le  Baron  S. 
Willard  and  John  W.  Whiteley.  As  usual  the 
trade  has  responded  very  liberally  to  this  latest 
appeal. 

The  chauffeurs  and  drivers  employed  by  several 
retail  firms  in  the  Richmond  Hill  and  Ozone  Park 
sections  went  on  strike  recently  for  higher  wages, 
but  at  latest  reports  some  of  the  men  had  returned 
to  work  at  the  old  scale  and  the  indications  were 
that  the  others  would  soon  be  back.  Chauffeurs  at 
present  receive  $20  per  week,  t\vo-horse  drivers  $20, 
and  one-horse  drivers  $18.  The  following  rates  are 
demanded:  Chauffeurs,  $25;  two-horse  drivers,  $23; 
one-horse,  $21  per  week. 

An  increase  allowed  by  the  Public  Service  Com¬ 
mission  to  one  of  the  smaller  gas  companies  in 
Brooklyn,  by  which  the  rate  is  advanced  from  95 
cents  to  $1.10  per  thousand  feet,  is  an  indication 
perhaps  of  general  modification  of  charges  by  public 
utilities,  of  which  we  have  already  seen  more  than 
a  few  instances  in  the  increase  of  carfares.  The 
cost  of  coal  is  held  responsible  to  a  large  extent  for 
some  of  these  increases,  but  folks  in  the  trade  know 
that  their  own  expenses  have  been  largely  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  greater  selling  price. 

The  General  Coal  Co.,  a  new  corporation,  has  re¬ 
cently  opened  an  office  at  24  Broad  street  to  engage 
in  the  bunker  and  export  trade  at  all  the  principal 
Atlantic  ports.  The  head  of  the  enterprise  is  C.  E. 
Bockus,  president  of  the  Clinchfield  Coal  Corpora¬ 
tion,  with  mines  at  Dante,  Va.  Charles  M.  Barnett, 
vice-president,  and  J.  L.  Stewart,  secretary  and  treas¬ 
urer,  are  also  identified  with  the  Clinchfield  inter¬ 
ests.  M.  Bruning,  the  general  manager,  was  until 
recently  engaged  in  business  at  No.  2  Rector  street 
under  the  name  of  the  Bruning  Coal  Co.  The  com¬ 
pany  controls  a  large  tonnage  of  high-grade  coals 
from  various  fields  in  Virginia,  West  Virginia  and 
Pennsylvania. 


Bertha  Coal  Co.  Opens  Sales  Office  in 
New  York. 

The  Bertha  Coal  Co.  of  Pittsburgh  has  opened  an 
eastern  office  at  50  Church  street,  New  York,  under 
the  management  of  Dr.  Henry  Mace  Payne,  assistant 
to  the  president,  and  George  N.  Reed,  the  eastern 
traffic  manager. 

This  company,  of  which  John  H.  Jones,  is  presi¬ 
dent,  operates  14  mines  in  the  Pittsburgh  and  Fair¬ 
mont  districts,  and  in  addition  handles  the  output  of 
about  50  others,  the  bulk  of  its  tonnage  being  from 
the  Pittsburgh  region. 

Worn  the  New  York  office  a  vigorous  campaign 
will  be  undertaken  with  a  view  to  developing  a  large 
business  among  railroads,  public  utilities  and  indus¬ 
trial  consumers  in  the  tidewater  territory,  including 
New  England. 


Garfield’s  Resignation  Not  Accepted. 

Baird  Halberstadt,  Fuel  Administrator  for  Schuyl¬ 
kill  County,  Pa.,  has  received  a  letter  from  State 
Administrator  Potter  reading  in  part  as  follows; 

In  a  conversation  with  Dr.  Garfield  last  week,  he 
informed  me  that  the  newspapers  had  not  correctly 
stated  his  position  in  relation  to  the  acceptance  of 
his  resignation  by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Dr.  Garfield  states  that  the  President  has  not  yet 
accepted  his  resignation  and  will  not  until  all  reasons 
for  continuing  the  Fuel  Administration  shall  have 
eventuated.  Dr.  Garfield  further  added  that  the  Fuel 
Administration  would  go  on  until  the  end  of  the 
coal  year,  April  1  next,  unless  there  should  develop 
in  the  winter  satisfactory  reasons  for  terminating  it 
at  an  earlier  date. 


Western  Retailers  Meet. 


Coal  Men  from  Illinois,  Indiana,  Wisconsin 
and  Missouri  Gather  in  Chicago 

Twenty-six  men  prominent  in  the  retail  coal  trade 
of  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Indiana  and  Missouri  at¬ 
tended  the  meeting,  December  12,  at  the  Hotel  La 
Salle,  Chicago,  which  had  been  called  by  I.  L.  Run¬ 
yan,  of  the  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  Retail  Coal  Deal¬ 
ers  Association  to  discuss  means  of  building  for 
the  best  interests  of  the  coal  trade  upon  the  foun¬ 
dation  which  has  been  created  by  war  time  co-opera¬ 
tion. 

T.  Percy  Bryan,  of  Kansas  City,  introduced  the 
topic  of  coal  exchanges  as  a  substitute  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  marketing  machinery.  He  proposed  that  in  each 
trade  center  of  a  certain  size  an  exchange  be  estab¬ 
lished  where  buyers  and  sellers  might  come  together 
and  deal  in  coal,  much  as  grain  is  now  dealt  in  on 
boards  of  trade. 

Methods  of  obtaining  more  expeditious  settlement 
of  claims  upon  railroads  for  loss  of  coal  were  also 
discussed.  A  national  organization,  representative 
of  all  branches  of  the  coal  trade,  was  another  topic. 
The  suggestion  was  that  the  present  organizations 
be  maintained  among  dealers,  jobbers  and  operators, 
but  that  a  federation  be  effected  to  the  extent  of 
creating  an  association  which  would  speak  for  the 
interests  of  the  trade  as  a  whole. 

There  was  a  general  sentiment  in  favor  of  the 
Fuel  Administration  being  continued  through  the 
present  season,  but  small  support  for  the  idea  of 
permanent  Government  control  of  the  coal  business. 

Another  Meeting  in  60  Days. 

No  action  was  taken  on  any  of  the  questions  dis¬ 
cussed  The  delegates  agreed  on  returning  to  their 
homes  to  call  their  local  associations  together  and 
talk  over  the  questions  which  had  been  raised,  and 
another  general  meeting  will  be  called  in  about 
sixty  days,  when  a  more  representative  attendance 
is  expected. 

Those  who  were  present  follow : 

R.  R.  Yeagley,  secretary,  Independent  Retail  Coal 
Merchants  Association,  Indianapolis. 

R.  H.  Kendall,  commissioner,  Chicago  Coal  Mer¬ 
chants  Association,  Chicago. 

T.  Percy  Bryan,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

William  Bartrim,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Peter  Beck,  Harvey,  Ill. 

D.  T.  Webb,  Waukegan,  Ill. 

C.  M.  Thurman,  Knoxville,  Ill. 

H.  G.  Davies,  Watertown,  Wis. 

W.  S.  Harwood,  Bloomington,  Ill. 

Thos.  J.  Cossey,  Danville,  Ill. 

E.  J.  Wallace,  St.  Louis. 

G.  L.  Blanchard,  Lake  Forest,  III. 

J.  B.  Dooley,  Peoria,  Ill. 

A.  E.  Craig,  Charleston,  Ill. 

Wm.  Hammerschmiett,  Lombard,  Ill. 

Stephan  D.  Balliet,  Appleton,  Wis. 

E.  H.  Keeler,  Rockford,  Ill. 

R.  C.  Brown,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 

C.  S.  Dodge,  Monroe,  Wis. 

Fred  W.  Schermes,  Kansas  City. 

A.  T.  McMaster,  Peoria,  Ill. 

Volney  Hay,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

W.  W.  Nicol,  Peoria,  Ill. 

F.  W.  Haas,  Gary,  Ind. 

Wm.  A.  Dalton,  Gary,  Ind. 

I.  L.  Runyan,  secretary,  Illinois  &  Wisconsin  Re¬ 
tail  Coal  Dealers’  Association,  Chicago. 


It  is  unfortunate  that  so  much  criticism  is  directed 
by  returning  soldiers  against  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  whose 
overseas  work  was  expected  to  be  so  great  a  help 
to  the  army.  Does  not  the  condition  that  has  arisen 
in  this  regard  support  our  contention  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  should  look  after  all  the  auxiliary  services 
as  well  as  the  main  features  of  army  supplies? 
We  suggest  no  curtailment  of  the  special  advantages 
that  the  patriotic  organizations  are  supposed  to  offer 
—the  best  is  none  too  good  for  those  who  fight  their 
country’s  battles— but  with  everything  under  Gov¬ 
ernmental  control  there  would  not  be  the  same  op¬ 
portunity  for  suspicion  and  criticism  that  seems  to 
exist. 


General  Notes. 

The  old  Crystal  Run  colliery  at  Frackville,  in  the 
lower  anthracite  region,  has  been  taken  over  by 
James  J.  Toohey  of  Philadelphia,  George  R.  Mor¬ 
gan  of  Norristown,  and  John  S.  Roberts  of  Frank- 
linville,  Pa.,  who  have  organized  the  Frackville  Coal 
Co.  to  carry  on  operations. 

The  Philadelphia  branch  office  having  been  dis¬ 
continued,  Captain  F.  W.  Foedisch,  who  has  been 
representing  the  Fuel  and  Forge  Division  of.  the 
Quartermaster’s  Corps,  has  now  returned  to  the  reg¬ 
ular  course  of  business  as  head  of  F.  W.  Foedisch 
&  Co.,  Pennsylvania  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.,  has  been  placed  on  the  anthra¬ 
cite  embargo  list  on  account  of  having  received 
coal  in  excess  of  its  allotment,  while  similar  restric¬ 
tions  against  Rutland,  Vt.,  were  renewed  after  hav¬ 
ing  been  in  effect  a  few  days.  Burlington  is  still 
on  the  list,  however. 

Production  machinery  of  District  No.  6  of  the 
Tuel  Administration,  which  takes  in  Ohio,  is  being 
retained  intact  by  J.  J.  Roby,  Cleveland,’  Produc¬ 
tion  Manager  for  the  district,  but  according  to  Mr. 
Roby  it  is  improbable  that  any  emergency  will  arise 
which  will  necessitate  further  speeding-up  steps  by 
him. 

The  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration  has  issued  a  little 
eight-page,  booklet  devoted  to  suggestions  for  sav¬ 
ing  coal  in  the  heating  and  lighting  of  business 
buildings,  hotels,  apartment  houses,  etc.  It  is  in¬ 
tended  for  distribution  to  consumers  through  the 
medium  of  State  and  local  administrators.  Copies 
may  also  be  obtained  by  writing  to  Washington. 

Ohio  mine  operators  without  exception  are  said 
to  favor  the  proposal  of  State  Senator  Davis  for  an 
Ohio  Constabulary  modeled  after  Pennsylvania’s. 
Organized  labor  has  come  out  strongly  against  it. 
Offsetting  them,  the  Ohio  State  Grange  has  given 
its  endorsement.  Some  action  is  likely  by  the  Ohio 
State  Legislature,  which  convenes  the  first  week 
in  January  at  Columbus. 

The  Fuel  Administration  has  recently  been  check¬ 
ing  up  anthracite  distribution  by  the  different  pro¬ 
ducers  more  closely  than  ever.  In  fact,  an  agent 
of  the  Administration  is  understood  to  have  been 
placed  in  personal  charge  of  the  shipments  from 
one  large  producing  interest  and  other  producers 
have  been  told  that  they  must  adhere  more  closely 
to  their  schedule  of  shipments  in  1916.  As  a  result, 
some  wholesalers  and  retailers  have  recently  ob¬ 
tained  considerable  tonnage,  which  they  were 
entitled  to  on  the  1916  basis,  but  had  never  been 
able  to  secure  until  now. 

The  Navy  Department  opened  bids  in  Washing¬ 
ton  last  Monday  for  500,000  tons  of  coal  to  be  de¬ 
livered  at  Atlantic  ports  during  the  first  six  months 
of  1919.  While  no  official  announcement  has  been 
made  regarding  the  matter,  it  is  understood  that 
they  were  all  rejected,  for  the  time  being  at  least, 
on  the  ground  that  the  prices  were  too  high  and 
that  the  navy  will  continue  requisitioning  coal  from 
different  shippers  until  a  definite  decision  is  arrived 
at  concerning  the  method  of  procuring  supplies.  It 
is  said  that  only  a  few  bids  were  received  and  that 
they  all  named  the  Government  price.  Evidently  the 
officials  are  not  very  anxious  to  make  arrangements 
covering  a  six  months’  period  on  that  basis. 

While  Dr.  Garfield  failed  to  carry  out  his  original 
intention  of  removing  all  price  and  zone  restrictions 
around  December  15,  rumors  come  from  Washing¬ 
ton  that  such  action  may  not  be  long  delayed.  Con¬ 
ferences  have  been  held  there  this  week  between 
coal  men  and  officials  of  the  Fuel  and  Railroad  Ad¬ 
ministrations,  at  which  the  subject  was  discussed 
from  all  angles.  Practically  all  of  the  zones  have 
had  their  boundaries  extended  during  the  last  few 
weeks,  and  the  taking  off  of  all  restrictions  would 
not  mean  as  radical  a  change  as  would  have  been 
the  case  some  time  back.  The  date  of  removing 
price  restrictions  will  probably  be  the  subject  of  an 
early  and  definite  announcement,  it  is  said. 


The  man  who  invents  an  excuse  is  almost  invar¬ 
iably  infringing  on  an  old  patent. 
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Tidewater  Coal  Exchange  to  Have  New  Head. 

Rembrandt  Peale  Resigns  as  Commissioner  of  Bituminous  Pool,  Effective  January  1,  and 
Will  Be  Succeeded  by  J.  W.  Howe,  at  Present  the  Assistant  Commissioner. 


Wants  Zones  Abolished. 


West  Virginia  Paper  Tells  Operators  Time 
to  Fight  Is  Now. 

While  operators  and  retail  dealers  in  the  Middle 
West  are  strongly  opposed  to  a  modification  of  the 
zoning  system  which  will  permit  West  Virginia  and 
eastern  Kentucky  producers  to  resume  shipments  to 
Chicago  territory,  and  that  section  generally,  the 
latter  naturally  chafe  under  the  restrictions  which 
shut  them  out  from  territory  in  which  they  formerly 
did  a  lucrative  business.  Their  sentiments  are  re¬ 
flected  in  a  recent  editorial  in  The  West  Virginia 
Mining  Nezvs,  under  the  caption  “The  Time  to  Fight 
Is  Now.”  It  reads  as  follows: 

“While  the  war  was  oil,  West  Virginia  and  eastern 
Kentucky  mines  had  no  difficulty  in  placing  their 
coal.  Now  that  it  is  over,  they  are  up  against,  first, 
markets  which  are  flooded  with  low-grade  Illinois, 
Indiana  and  the  just-about-as-poor  Ohio  coals;  sec¬ 
ond,  against  freight  rates  which,  in  cents  per  ton, 
still  further  increase  the  burden  upon  those  who  need 
the  real  coal  mined  in  West  Virginia  and  eastern 
Kentucky  and,  also,  in  Virginia. 

Rate  Differentials  More  of  a  Factor. 

“As  pointed  out  last  week,  the  Ohio,  Illinois  and 
Indiana  mine  operators  are,  naturally  enough,  seek¬ 
ing  to  get  all  the  advantage  possible  in  the  read¬ 
justment  of  the  present  welter  of  things — just  as 
they  did  last  summer,  when  they  sent  their  repre¬ 
sentatives  into  Michigan  and  wherever  the  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  Kentucky  product  had  been  zoned  out,  and 
proposed  to  deliver  all  the  coal  the  people  were 
being  urged  to  lay  in  by  the  Fuel  Administration, 
but  only— mark  this!— where  a  contract  was  entered 
into  for  one  year.  Whether  a  contract  made  at  the 
point  of  a  pistol,  such  as  this  was,  can  be  enforced 
is  a  question. 

“But  if  the  Fuel  Administration,  or  the  Railroad 
Administration,  fails  to  keep  in  effect  the  zoning 
system,  then  behold !  there  is  another  way  by  which 
to  compel  consumers  to  buy  poor  coal — the  freight 
rate,  now  increased  to  the  amount  of  25  per  cent. 

“Example:  If  the  former  rate  on  West  Virginia 
coal  was  $2  per  ton,  and  on  Ohio  coal  was  $1.30,  the 
25  per  cent  horizontal  increase  makes  a  difference 
of  50  cents  a  ton  for  West  Virginia,  as  against  30l/2 
cents  for  Ohio  coal;  or,  if  the  rate  was  $3  for  West 
Virginia,  and  $2  for  Ohio,  the  increase  amounts  to 
75  cents  per  ton  for  the  former,  but  only  50  cents 

for  the  latter.  . 

“In  addition  to  these  increases,  there  is  the  al¬ 
ready  existing  differential  of  40  cents  a  ton  against 
West  Virginia.” 

T.  K.  Dennin  Returns  to  Business 

T.  K.  Dennin,  son  of  the  late  Thomas  Dennin, 
for  many  years  engaged  in  the  transportation  busi¬ 
ness  at  1  Broadway,  New  York,  and  himself  iden- 
tified  with  harbor  interests  for  a  considerable  length 
of  time,  has  just  been  discharged  from  military 
service  and  is  now  giving  personal  attention  to  his 
transportation  and  lighterage  business  at  11  Broad- 

Mr.  Dennin  enlisted  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
and  after  the  usual  experience  in  training  camps, 
was  sent  over  to  France,  where  he  served  for  11 
months,  chiefly  in  connection  with  the  ambulance 
service  directly  at  the  front.  He  returned  in  Sep¬ 
tember  to  undertake  duties  in  connection  with  the 
overseas  transport  service,  continuing  therein  until 
the  force  was  reduced  after  the  signing  of  the  armis¬ 
tice.  _ 

One  of  the  trade  papers  touches  at  considerable 
length  on  political  and  Governmental  matters  in 
general  and  while  it  sometimes  goes  a  step  too  far, 
we  are  hardly  prepared  to  accept  the  view  expressed 
by  some  coal  men  that  the  trade  press  should  not 
discuss  politics.  The  business  man  is,  after  a  , 
the  one  who  pays  the  freight.  Why  should  not  his 
journalistic  representatives,  therefore,  consider  poli¬ 
tical  issues;  not  from  a  partisan  standpoint  but 
from  the  standpoint  of  business?  Once  in  a  while 
we  hear  it  said  “Another  Mark  Hanna  should  come 
forward  to  help  the  business  interests.”  Surely 
things  were  different  in  this  regard  20  years  ago. 


A  reorganization  of  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange 
will  be  effected  on  January  1,  when  Rembrandt 
Peale  will  retire  as  Commissioner  of  that  organiza¬ 
tion,  with  headquarters  in  Washington,  and  will  be 
succeeded  by  J.  W.  Howe,  at  present  the  Assistant 
Commissioner. 

Announcement  was  made  a  few  days  ago  that  Mr. 
Peale  had  tendered  his  resignation,  effective  the 
first  of  the"  year.  At  the  same  time  it  was  announced 
that  John  P.  Cameron,  of  Altoona,  had  resigned  as 
Chief  Inspector  of  the  Exchange,  and  that  Harry 
Boulton,  Deputy  Commissioner  at  Philadelphia,  had 
also  handed  in  his  resignation.  At  the  time  of  writ¬ 
ing,  however,  Mr.  Cameron’s  resignation  had  not 
been  accepted.  % 

As  head  of  the  tidewater  bituminous  pool,  which 
handles  all  soft  coal  shipped  to  the  piers  at  Hamp¬ 
ton  Roads,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia  and  New  York 
harbor,  Mr.  Peale  has  discharged  the  duties  of  his 
important  office  in  a  highly  efficient  manner.  The 
Exchange  has  been  one  of  the  most  effective  meas¬ 
ures  devised  for  saving  transportation  during  the 
war  period,  and  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Peale, 
and  his  Deputy  Commissioners  and  others  associates, 
it  has  proved  a  good  thing  for  the  coal  trade,  as 
well  as  for  the  railroads. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  war  is  over  and  the 
coal  situation  is.  much  easier,  there  has  been  no  ef¬ 
fort  made  by  the  coal  men  to  have  the  pooling  ar¬ 
rangement  done  away  with.  In  fact,  it  is  believed 
that  trade  opinion  is  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of 
having  it  continued  for  some  time  to  come. 

Mr.  Peale  Will  Also  Leave  Fuel  Administration. 

Mr.  Peale  has  also  presented  his  resignation  as 
advisor  to  Dr.  Garfield  on  labor  matters  and  as 
Director  of  the  Fuel  Administration’s  Bureau  of 
Labor.  His  administration,  jointly  with  John  P. 
White,  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  is  considered  by 
many  experienced  coal  men  as  having  been  the  great¬ 


The  By-Product  Coke  Producers’  Association, 
whose  membership  includes  most  of  the  large  pro¬ 
ducing  interests  of  the  country  and  their  sales  agents, 
held  a  two-day  session  in  New  York  on  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday  of  this  week.  The  meeting,  which  was 
the  first  one  held  for  nearly  two  years,  was  presided 
over  by  J.  D.  Forrest,  of  Indianapolis,  the  present 
head  of  the  association. 

At  the  election  of  officers,  held  on  Wednesday, 
W.  H.  Ball,  of  the  Semet-Solvay  Co.,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  was  elected  to  succeed  Mr.  Forrest,  who 
wished  to  be  relieved  of  his  official  duties. 

Other  officers  elected  were  J.  A.  Galligan  of  Chi¬ 
cago  and  Nils  Anderson  of  New  York,  vice-presi¬ 
dents,  and  Parker  H.  Woods  of  St.  Louis,  secretary. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  Fuel  Administration, 
the  coke  producers  have  been  operating  under  re¬ 
strictions  which  have  made  it  impossible  for  them 
to  supply  the  domestic  trade  to  any  great  extent, 
but  with  restrictions  removed,  with  the  public,  a 
little  better  educated  in  the  use  of  this  fuel,  and  with 
a  threatened  shortage  of  hard  coal  in  some  places, 
they  are  turning  their  attention  to  the  problem  of 
supplying  the  domestic  demand. 

The  chief  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to  discuss 
the  matter  of  dividing  the  organization  into  two 
groups,  one  representing  the  Middle  West  and  the 
other  the  territory  east  of  Pittsburgh  and  Buffalo. 
Such  an  arrangement  was  finally  decided  upon  as  a 
means  of  increasing  the  association’s  usefulness. 

Mr.  Galligan,  one  of  the  new  vice-presidents,  who 
is  secretary  of  the  coke  committee  of  Pickands, 
Brown  &  Co.,  Chicago,  will  be  the  active  head  of 
the  western  division,  and  Mr.  Anderson,  the  other 
vice-president,  who  is  an  official  of  the  Debevoise- 

Anderson  Co.,  New  York,  will  have  charge  of  the 


est  single  factor  that  contributed  to  the  final  success 
of  the  Fuel  Administration. 

Mr.  Peale  earned  the  gratitude  of  miners  and 
operators  everywhere  by  his  work  at  Washington 
during  his  term  of  office.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
coal  men  to  become  connected  with  the  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration,  and  his  long  service  there  has  com¬ 
manded  the  highest  regard  and  respect  from  all. 

Although  about  to  retire  from  the  head  of  the 
Tidewater  Coal  Exchange,  Mr.  Peale  will  continue 
as  a  member  of  the  executive  committee.  It  is  un¬ 
derstood  that  he  will  return  to  New  York  after  the 
first  of  the  year  and  devote  his  attention  to  his 
private  affairs.  As  is  well  known  in  the  coal  trade, 
Mr.  Peale  is  one  of  the  largest  operators  in  the  cen¬ 
tral  Pennsylvania  district. 

J.  P.  Cameron  Resigns  as  Chief  Inspector. 

Mr.  Cameron,  who  has  tendered  his  resignation 
as  Chief  Inspector  of  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange, 
is  another  prominent  central  Pennsylvania  operator 
who  has  been  giving  the  major  portion  of  his  time 
to  Government  work  for  a  long  time  past.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  his  duties  with  the  Exchange,  he  has  been 
District  Representative,  or  coal  distributor,  for  the 
Fuel  Administration  in  central  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Cameron  will  continue  to  act  as  Chief  Inspector 
until  his  resignation  has  been  acted  upon  by  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Tidewater  Coal  Ex¬ 
change. 

Mr.  Howe,  who  will  succeed  Mr.  Peale  as  Com¬ 
missioner  of  the  Exchange  on  January  1,  was  for¬ 
merly  coal  freight  agent  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
Railway.  He  was  Deputy  Commissioner  at  Norfolk 
before  going  to  Washington  to  become  Mr.  Peale’s 
assistant.  He  is  doubly  equipped  for  his  new  posi¬ 
tion  by  reason  of  his  railroad  experience  and  his 
familiarity  with  the  workings  of  the  soft  coal  pool. 
The  office  of  Assistant  Commissioner  will  be  abol¬ 
ished,  it  is  announced. 


eastern  group,  both  of  them  acting  under  the  gen¬ 
eral  direction  of  President  Ball. 

It  was  felt  by  those  in  attendance  at  this  week’s 
meeting  that  frequent  conferences  were  desirable,  in 
order  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  situation  and 
discuss  the  new  problems  that  are  constantly  arising. 
It  decided  that  a  better  attendance  could  be  secured 
by  sub-dividing  the  territory  and  holding  two  simul¬ 
taneous  meetings  at  points  convenient  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  respective  groups  than  by  having  one 
general  meeting.  The  former  plan  would  involve 
less  traveling  for  all  concerned,  and  the  saving  in 
time  would  be  an  important  consideration  for  busy 
men. 

It  was  therefore  decided  to  hold  sectional  meet¬ 
ings  at  short  intervals,  probably  about  once  a  month, 
and  a  general  convention  of  all  members  of  the  or¬ 
ganization,  East  and  West,  at  least  once  a  year. 
With  this  end  in  view,  two  vice-presidents  were 
chosen  to  look  after  affairs  in  the  different  sections. 
The  eastern  group  will  probably  hold  most  of  their 
meetings  in.  New  York  and  the  western  group  in 
Chicago. 

As  the  casualty  lists  come  over,  with  continued 
reports  of  men  killed  in  action  although  hostilities 
ceased  considerably  more  than  a  month  ago,  there 
is  increasing  grimness  to  the  deception  that  is  re¬ 
vealed.  While  fighting  to  make  the  world  safe  for 
Democracy,  our  War  Department  seems  to  have 
adopted  some,  at  least,  of  the  Prussian  cannon- 
fodder  ideas  and  has,  it  is  asserted  by  many,  treated 
the  public  with  scant  consideration.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  a  vigorous  investigation  will  be  made 
and  responsibility  for  results  placed  where  they 
belong. 


By-Product  Coke  Men  Meet  in  New  York. 

Hold  Two-Day  Session  to  Discuss  Many  New  Problems  Arising  Under  Peace  Conditions — 
W.  H.  Ball  Elected  President  of  Association,  Which  Has  Been  Reorganized. 
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Kokoal  Spirit  Still  Lives.  Some  Price  Comparisons.  Aiding-  Crippled  Soldiers. 


Mr.  \  an  Epps  Tells  Rotary  Club  of  Old-Time 
Trade  Organization. 

J.  S.  Van  Epps,  the  widely  known  and  genial 
Cleveland  coal  man.  contributes  an  article  to  the  cur¬ 
rent  issue  of  the  Rotary  Reminder,  official  organ 
of  the  Rotary  Club  of  that  city.  Mr.  Van  Epps, 
whose  title  in  the  caption  is  “Associate  Editor  for 
One  Day  Only,”  takes  occasion  to  speak  a  good  word 
for  the  Order  Kokoal,  somnolent  now  these  half 
dozen  years  or  more  but  quite  a  power  in  its  day 
and  still  not  without  its  influence  in  the  spirit  of 
fraternalism. 

“Some  years  before  Rotary  was  organized,”  says 
Mr.  Van  Epps,  “I  belonged  to  an  organization  of 
like  spirit  with  Rotary.  Its  motto  was,  ‘Boost,  don’t 
knock.’  It  represented  exclusively  the  coal  industry 
and  it  used  its  commodity  name  as  follows : 

“  ‘Come  On  and  Lift.’ 

"I  will  not  take  this  space  to  cite  its  full  creed,  but 
it  stood  for  business  integrity  and  a  square  deal 
between  the  buyer  and  seller,  so  when  Jim  Brainard 
invited  me  to  join  Rotary,  it  did  not  take  me  long  to 
accept,  and  from  that  day  to  this,  it  has  been  a 
source  of  pleasure  and  delight. 

“No  one  can  look  into  the  faces  of  those  active 
in  the  work  of  Rotary,  without  seeing  love  written 
all  over  them— it  is  the  motive  power.  ‘All  the  world 
loves  a  lover,’  and  love  accomplishes  more  than  all 
other  factors  combined.  Love  begets  love.  He  who 
would  have  friends  must  show  himself  friendly  even 
to  the  point  of  drawing  heavily  on  his  time  and 
nervous  force  and  energy;  it  pays  a  sweet  reward. 

Friendship’s  Place  in  Business. 

“Ask  a  successful  business  man,  who  has  acquired 
a  safe  competence,  why  he  still  sticks  to  business 
with  its  attendant  worries,  and  he  will  tell  you  be¬ 
cause  of  his  love  of  the  game  and  the  friendships 
he  is  loath  to  give  up  his  touch  with,  growing  out 
of  business  activities.” 

“Ask  the  same  man  if  there  really  is  such  a  thing 
as  friendship  in  trade  and  he  will  tell  you  that  90 
per  cent  of  his  business  has  been  built  up  through 
friendly  connections. 

“Some  of  my  friends  in  Rotary  (who  may  get 
their  turn  later),  anxious  to  help  me  in  this  Asso¬ 
ciate  Editorship  business,  suggest  that  I  tell  you  all 
about  Anthracite.  If  I  could  tell  you  even  a  bit 
about  it,  there  is  not  space  sufficient  for  such  a  sub¬ 
ject.  Since  the  declaration  of  war  I  have  said  noth¬ 
ing— Coal  has  spoken  loudly  for  itself,  in  the  noise 
of  our  factories  and  munition  plants.  Some  go  so 
far  as  to  say  coal  won  the  war,  and  that’s  going 
some. 

“My  onfy  apology  for  my  subject,  if  it  needs  any 
apology,  is  that  this  is  the  time  of  year  that  love 
finds  expression.  Just  now  we  are  seeking  to  show 
it  in  our  annual  Christmas  party,  as  we  have  in  the 
past  gladdened  the  hearts  of  others  in  our  happy 
endeavors  to  ‘owe  no  man  anything,  but  to  love  one 
another.’ 

“There  should  be  no  room  for  the  word  hate  in 
this  message,  but  lest  someone  should  happen  to  hint 
that  those  who  love  intensely,  hate  with  a  corre¬ 
sponding  fervor,  may  we  say  that  around  such  we 
wrap  the  mantle  of  charity,  and  weave  into  the 
warp  and  woof  thereof  these  words,  ‘Be  to  my  faults 
a  little  blind  and  to  my  virtues  very  kind.’ 

“In  a  right  good  spirit  of  good  cheer,  let  me  wish 
you  all  a  Merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy  New  Year.” 


Retailers  complain  that  1916  was  not  a  fair  year  to 
take  as  the  basis  for  the  1918  allotment,  owing  to 
yards  being  heavily  stocked  two  years  ago  last 
spring,  when  labor  trouble  at  the  mines  was  in  pros¬ 
pect.  However,  as  the  same  complaint  comes  from 
all  parts  of  the  country,  it  is  apparent  that  no  par¬ 
ticular  State  or  section  was  discriminated  against 
in  making  the  allotments.  All  are  in  the  same  boat. 
There  has  been  only  a  certain  amount  of  coal  avail¬ 
able  this  year,  and  there  was  not  enough  to  go 
around  on  the  basis  of  the  early  demands.  How¬ 
ever,  it  looks  now  as  if  consumers  have  been  very 
well  taken  care  of  on  the  basis  of  their  actual  re¬ 
quirements. 


Figures  Compiled  by  Government  Bureau 
Show  Changes  Since  Pre-War  Days. 

The  U.  S.  Board  of  Labor  Statistics  has  compiled 
figures  showing  the  average  retail  price  of  coal  on 
January  IS  and  July  15  of  each  year  from  1913  to 
1918  in  50  cities  throughout  the  country.  Below 
are  some  details  relating  to  the  price  of  anthracite 
in  several  of  the  places  mentioned,  on  the  middle  of 
last  July  and  on  the  corresponding  date  five  years 
earlier,  as  reported  by  the  bureau,  net  tons  being 


the  basis  of  quotations  when  not  otherwise 

specified 

July  15, 

July  15, 

Baltimore — 

1913. 

1918. 

Stove  (gross  ton) . 

.  $7.24 

$10.45 

Chestnut  (gross  ton)  .  . 

.  7.49 

10.55 

Boston — 

5ftove  . 

10.25 

Chestnut  . 

10.25 

Chicago — 

Stove  . 

.  7.80 

10.90 

Chestnut  . 

10.98 

Cincinnati — 

Stove  . 

11.65 

Chestnut  . 

.  7.75 

Detroit — 

Stove  . 

10.15 

Chestnut  . 

.  7.65 

10.52 

New  York — 

Stove  . 

9.30 

Chestnut  . 

.  6.80 

9.29 

Philadelphia — 

Stove  (gross  ton) . 

.  6.89 

9.81 

Chestnut  (gross  ton)  . . 

.  7.14 

9.89 

St.  Louis — 

Stove  . 

11.00 

Chestnut  . 

11.25 

Washington — 

Stove  . 

9.96 

Chestnut  . 

10.06 

Buffalo — 

Stove  . 

9.18 

Chestnut  . 

9.24 

Fall  River — 

Stove  . 

11.00 

Chestnut  . 

11.00 

Providence — 

Stove  . 

11.37 

Chestnut  . 

.  7.75 

11.37 

Richmond — 

Stove  . 

9.90 

Chestnut  . 

....  7.25 

9.90 

St.  Paul — 

Stove  . 

12.24 

Chestnut  . 

12.41 

Moving  Coal  on  An  Easy  Market. 

Now  that  the  war  is  over  and  trade  affairs  are 
commencing  to  readjust  themselves  to  a  peace-time 
basis,  with  the  general  expectancy  prevalent  that  a 
highly  competitive  market  will  soon  be  witnessed  at 
many  places,  there  will  from  this  time  forward  be 
a  greater  use  of  trade  paper  advertising  space  by 
coal  operators  and  wholesalers.  The  value  of  good 
publicity  under  such  conditions  needs  no  emphasis 
here  but  recognized  advertising  authorities  do  ad¬ 
monish  the  advertiser  who  is  seeking  both  immediate 
and  lasting  results,  using  good-sized  space  but  mak¬ 
ing  no  wild  claims. 

On  this  subject  one  prominent  writer  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  business  says  : 

“There  is  the  man  who  wants  to  make  six  inser¬ 
tions  do  the  work  of  twenty-four.  There  is  the  man 
with  a  sick  business  which  needs  the  sunlight  of  in¬ 
vestigation,  the  dieting  of  analysis,  the  fresh  air  of 
good  copy  and  time  for  continuity  to  induce  a  recov¬ 
ery,  who  wants  a  patent  advertising  remedy  that 
will  make  his  business  bloom  with  health  overnight. 
Advertising  men  hear  every  day  requests  and  pleas 
for  the  kind  of  copy  that  will  in  one  or  two  small 
advertisements  ‘turn  the  old  town  upside  down’  or 
grab  away  a  big  slice  of  an  established  competitor’s 
trade.” 


Coal  Operators  Qualified  by  Experience  to 
Help  Solve  This  Problem. 

Sophie  Irene  Loeb,  the  author  of  the  famous  culm 
bank  in  the  Evening  World,  has  written  a  later  arti¬ 
cle  on  another  subject  which  really  deserves  serious 
attention  by  the  coal  trade,  or  at  least  of  the  operat¬ 
ing  end.  It  deals  with  the  problem  of  the  crippled 
soldier,  and  as  mine  operators  have  had  much  ex¬ 
perience  in  finding  places  for  the  victims  of  acci¬ 
dents,  they  should  give  advice  and  direct  help  in 
caring  for  the  boys  coming  back  maimed  in  the 
service  of  their  country. 

Miss  Loeb  points  out  thift  it  is  easy  enough  to  pay 
honor  and  respect,  and  welcome  with  loud  hurrahs 
the  soldiei  from  the  front  as  long  as  he  wears  his 
uniform  and  the  cry  of  patriotism  is  at  its  highest 
pitch. 

\  et,  what  about  .him  when  he  has  put  aside  his 
patriotic  garb  and  limps  around  in  civilian  garb?” 
asks  Miss  Loeb.  “Will  he  then  be  regarded  as  the 
hero  from  the  fighting  front,  or  just  a  plain  cripple 
seeking  a  job? 

“Is  there  not  something  that  the  individual  em¬ 
ployer  owes  to  his  country  and  to  himself  when 
such  a  one  makes  application  to  him  for  work?  Is 
there  not  something  besides  dollars  and  cents  to  be 
considered?  Is  it  not  the  duty  of  the  citizen  who 
has  the  privilege  of  making  the  dollars  and  cents  in 
this  great  country  to  return  something  to  him  who 
helped  defend  it  while  this  self-same  individual 
stayed  at  home? 

“Is  it  not  worth  while  for  the  employer  to  do  his 
share  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  man  who  took  his 
place  and  risked  his  life  in  order  that  we  might  go 
on  in  tranquility  and  peace? 

“The  Red  Cross  is  busy  at  work  on  the  rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  the  war  cripple.  They  will  do  a  big  work  in 
making  the  cripple  more  fit,  in  educating  the  cripple 
in  various  ways  of  usefulness.  But  they  need  co¬ 
operation  co-operation  of  those  whom  the  cripple 
would  serve. 

“The  worst  thing  that  could  be  heaped  on  him 
would  be  to  regard  him  as  a  charitable  charge.  He 
wants  no  pity,  but  a  part  in  the  works.  He  wants 
no  charity,  but  a  chance.” 


Virginian  Ry.  Shipments. 

Below  appears  a  statement  of  bituminous  coal 
originating  on  the  Virginian  Railway  during  October 
and  ten  months,  compared  with  same  months  last 
year,  in  net  tons : 

October.  Ten  Months. 

, - * - - \ _ 


'  ^  , - A - ■, 

Coal.  19 17.  1918.  1917.  1918. 

Commercial....  541,361  594,596  5,443,199  5,285,318 

Company  .  31,879  38,208  285,137  348,280 

Total  .  573,240  632,804  5,728,336  5,633,598 

Shipments  by  months  during  the  four  years  were  r 
Months.  1915.  1916.  1917.  1918. 

January  .  344,139  471,158  600,193  445,404 

February  .  283,430  514,547  478,105  500,321 

March  .  309,427  532,164  617,387  511,834 

APril  . 352,750  397,612  526,470  571,742 

May  .  307,006  436,199  670,074  640,166 

June  .  301,932  420,620  596,094  539,731 

July  .  381,853  445,900  569,026  586,021 

August  .  411,090  490,778  599,770  615,411 

September  .  311,674  363,178  498,075  590,327 

October  .  263,464  400,437  573,240  632,804 

Total  . 2,606,904  3,595,753  5,728,336  5,633,598 

Shipments  over  the  Virginian  during  October  in¬ 


creased  59,564  tons,  or  10.4  per  cent.,  compared  with 
same  month  last  year,  while  for  nine  months  tonnage 
carried  decreased  94,738  tons,  or  1.6  per  cent. 


A  board  of  inqttiry  has  been  appointed  by  Secre¬ 
tary  Daniels  to  investigate  the  coal  dust  explosion 
of  December  9  on  the  cruiser  Brooklyn,  in  which 
six  men  were  killed  and  31  injured.  In  view  of  the 
thoroughness  with  which  the  naval  authorities  go 
into  such  accidents,  some  interesting  facts  regarding 
the  explosive  qualities  of  coal  dust  under  various 
conditions  ought  to  be  developed. 
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Anthracite  and  Bituminous  Output  Recover.ng.  c  C^mnati  News  Notes.  ^ 

“ ^ ““f£ zH2ZZ 

The  production  of  bituminous  coal  in  the  week  Administration.  Of  this  total  nearly  15,000,000  net  New  York,  Monday,  on  a  business  trip.  On  his  way 

-ended  December  7  is  estimated  at  11,008,000  net  tons  have  been  shipped  through  New  York  and  back  he  will  stop  off  in  the  coal  fields, 

tons,  an  increase  compared  with  the  week  of  No-  Philadelphia^, 848, 000  net  tons  through  Baltimore  Georg£  M  of  ^  Amherst  Fuel  Co  ;  Hunt. 

vember  30,  of  1,312,000  tons,  or  13  per  cent.,  but  and  13,/85,000  net  tons  through  Hampton  Roads.  ingt0I1|  W.  Va.,  was  in  Cincinnati  last  Wednesday 

1,135.000  tons,  or  10  per  cent.,  below  the  correspond-  Coke.  to  attend  the  funeral  of  J.  P.  Stevens,  general  man- 

in?  week  of  1917.  The  production  of  beehive  coke  in  the  week  ended  ager  0f  the  C.  &  O.  Ry. 

l-rom  the  reports  of  °pe^‘‘or\‘  December  7  is  estimated  at  543,000  net  tons,  an  in-  E  y  Howe,  Fuel  Administrator,  located  at  Blue- 

the  average  number  of  worked  in  Thanksgiving  compared  with  522,000  tons  in  the  week  of  field  \V.  Va„  was  visiting  his  home  folks  at  this 

Day  week  were  5.3.  *  g  >’  ,  L  November  30,  but  a  considerable  decrease  compared  point  iast  week  and  returned  to  Bluefield  the  latter 

tho,V^k  ,S  S  V?t 3S  S’T  SSmSer  7  a  six-  with  695  tons  in  the  corresponding  week  of  1917.  1  t  of  lhe  week. 

mS.mk,ons  in  a.  -  of  December  7,  production  ,  by.  d  coke^in  the  week  ,  R  ^  former|y  saks  manag„  for  ,he  ohio 

The  influenza  epidemic  is  still  interfering  sen-  ^ "  .^"previous  week  and  429,000  ions  '-and  &  Ry  Co.,  and  recently  appointed  manager  of 

ouslv  with  production  in  the  eastern  fields  and  pro-  ;vll“  -  ,.  1  .  f  igi7  sales  for  the  reorganized  Sunday  Creek  Coal  Co., 

Auction  particularly  of  domestic  sizes  of  coal  in  ln  the  correspon  in^  w  .  Columbus,  was  a  visitor  in  Cincinnati  the  past  week, 

the  fields  supplying  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  south-  Anthracite.  Most  q{  ^  <<influenza„  patients  are  covering 

era  States,  is  not  up  to  requirements.  The  production  of  anthracite  in  the  week  ended  nicely,  with  the  exception  of  W.  J.  Magee,  secretary 

Output  in  Recent  Weeks.  December  7  is  estimated  at  1,807,000  net  tons,  com-  and  treasurer  of  the  Carbon  Fuel  Co.,  who  is  still 

The  followin'*  table  shows  the  trend  of  production  pared  with  1,613,000  tons  the  previous  week  and  un(]er  the  weather.  Latest  reports,  however,  indi¬ 
in  recent  weeks'”  with  comparisons  covering  the  same  1,778,000  tons  in  the  corresponding  week  of  1  ■  cate  that  he  is  improving. 

in  recent  wee  s,  *  The  total  production  from  April  1  to  date  is  esti-  ,  _  ,  r 

P"  Tons.  mated  at  68.778.0O>  net  tons,  eomp.red  with  70,397,-  J«»JPh  B Berthe  who  was  handhn|  the  sales  of 

_ _ A - 000  tons  in  1917,  a  decrease  of  1,600,000  tons,  equiv-  the  \\  mifrede  Coal  Co.  while  E.  A.  Spreen,  secre 

...  t  dpd  '  1917.  alent  to  about  850,000  tons  of  domestic  sizes.  tary  and  sales  agent,  was  in  the  Army,  has  turned 

Week  ended —  1^10.  ±?±/.  *  over  his  job  to  Mr.  Spreen,  who  is  now  back  in 

September  28  .  13,047,000  11,138,000  - -  harness,  and  has  himself  returned  to  Winifrede, 

October  26  .  U^’OOO  New  Route  to  Port  Reading.  W.  Va. 

|!ovei  .  109.11  (400  ll’.187!00O  In  pursuance  of  the  Railroad  Administration’s  F.  E.  Bourget,  assistant  to  W/J.  Beardsley,  m 

November  9  .  gVlOOOO  10565000  policy  of  reducing  congestion  and  shortening  hauls  charge  of  distribution  of  coal,  Washington,  D.  C., 

November  3U  .  11  008  000  12  143  000  whenever  possible  by  diverting  traffic  to  new  routes,  has  resigned  from  the  Fuel  Administration  and  has 

December  /  .  ’  ’  tbe  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railway  is  now  turning  returned  to  Cincinnati,  where  he  has  accepted  a  po- 

Reports  from  the  railroads  show  for  the  week  Qver  ^  the  Pennsyivanja  system  at  Henderson  sta-  sition  as  sales  agent  for  the  Interstate  Coal  &  Dock 

ended  December  7  increased  shipments  from  all  dis-  tion  near  Bridgeport,  Pa.,  all  anthracite  and  bitu-  Co.  He  was  formerly  connected  with  the  Big  Four 

tricts,  compared  with  the  week  of  November  30.  minQUS  coal  consigned  to  Port  Reading,  New  York  in  their  coal  department  before  going  to  Washing- 

Compared  with  the  corresponding  week  of  1917  the  harbor  From  Bridgeport  the  tonnage  moves  over  ton  as  a  volunteer  war  worker. 

•only  districts  recording  greater  shipments  were  Fair-  the  Trenton  cut-0ff  to  Woodbourne,  where  it  is  re-  The  sympathy  Qf  the  entire  coal  trade  of  Cincin- 
mont.  Ohio,  southern  Vest  Virginia,  and  sout  wes  turned  to  the  Reading,  natj  goes  out  to  R.  A.  Colter,  secretary  of  the  Cin- 

ern  Virginia.  _  Heretofore  this  fuel,  350  to  400  cars  daily,  has  cjnnati  Coal  Exchange,  and  also  secretary  of  the  C. 

Lake  Shipments.  been  handled  through  Philadelphia  via  West  Falls  q  Blake  Co.,  in  the  loss  of  his  only  son,  Charles  A. 

The  final  report  of  Lake  shipments  shows  for  and  \yayne  Junction  and  the  Oreland  branch.  One  Colter,  age  27,  who  died  the  past  week  at  his  home 

the  season,  28,153,317  net  tons  of  cargo  coal,  a  new  Qf  these  routes  is  longer,  the  other  has  grades.  jn  Norwood,  Ohio,  of  influenza.  C.  A.  Colter  was 

high  record,  and  slightly  in  excess  of  the  program  The  Trenton  cut-off,  passing  Henderson,  is  on  a  cashier  in  the  Blake  office  and  was  well  liked  by 
of  28,000,000  tons,  established  early  in  the  season.  grade  with  the  Chester  Valley  branch  of  the  Reading  everyone  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  and  his 

Shipments  in  the  week  ended  December  7  were  ,-  and  the  transfer  is  easily  made.  Reading  locomo-  sudden  passing  is  mourned  by  all. 

680  tons.  _  tives  haul  the  trains.  . - 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  although  the  Lake  The  Averting  0f  this  fuel  means  much  to  the  QrLrnerW  Snrrpeds  Woollen 

traffic  in  1918  was  greater  than  in  1917  the  vessel  Reading,  as  it  facilitates  movement  of  other  traffic  Schroed 

fuel  used  was  less— 1,600,000  tons  in  1917,  against  through  Philadelphia  and  on  the  New  York  division.  Washington,  Dec.  19.— N.  S.  Schroeder  has  been 

1,300.000  in  1918.  This  is  attributed  to  the  fact  _ _ _  appointed  director  of  the  Bureau  of  State  Organiza- 

that  with  fewer  vessels  in  the  trade  in  1918  there  tions  0f  the  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration, 

was  less  movement  of  steamers  either  up  or  down  Swindlers  After  Miners’  Liberty  Bonds.  Mr.  Schroeder,  who  had  previously  been  field 

the  Lake  without  cargo.  One  0f  the  West  Virginia  papers  suggests  that  representative  manager  of  the  bureau,  was  called  to 

New  England  Shipments.  the  operators  who  were  instrumental  in  having  so  Washington  to  assume  the  duties [perforate  y 

Ritnminnus  coal  shinned  to  New  England  for  the  many  million  dollars’  worth  of  Liberty  Bonds  sold  Evans  Woollen,  acting  director  of  that  department, 

“j  n.rcinber  7  j.  estimated  at  328.897  net  to  their  employes,  should  take  steps  to  safeguard  Mr.  Woollen  has  resigned  to  return  to  Indianapolis, 

n„s  a  decrease  of  86  per  cent  compared  with  the  their  men  against  the  representations  of  schemers,  where  he  will  continue  his  work  as  State  Fuel  Ad- 

wi11'  pay  * 

5 per  ’cent”  ahead  of  budget,  while  tidewater  ship-  They  believe  in  strong-arm  methods  in  some  cases  Bureau  of  State  Organizations. 

sTbShTUas ,2-464,586  ”et are  w  pet  ss  vs  ssa  rss  d*™,  a.*™*, 

CC  .  _  tate  to  call  them)  should  be  chased  off  the  property.  Detroit  Dec  18— While  schools  of  instruction,  in 

“No  Market’  a  Growing  Factor.  Certainly  some  admonition  might  be  given  through  of’  members  of  the  Detroit  Engineering  So- 

The  most  notable  feature  is  the  recorded  genera  the  locai  papers;  or,  otherwise,  with  reference  to  re-  cietv  bave  been  opened  in  a  dozen  places  about  town 

decrease  in  demand  for  coal  in  all  the  territory  taining  the  safe  and  sound  Liberty  Bonds  in  prefer-  tb;s  ’week  to  instruct  householders  how  they  may 

lying  north  of  the  Ohio  and  west  of  the  Mississippi  ence  tQ  making  an  exchange  for  stock,  supposedly,  bufn  bituminous  coal  in  domestic  heating  plants  de- 
River.  The  percentage  of  time  lost  at  the  mines  _e-  of  a  more  attractive  character,  which  may  pay  one  -  ngd  oniv  for  use  0f  anthracite,  a  rumor  has  gained 

cause  of  no  market  rose  from  3.3  per  cent  to  of  twQ  dividends  and  then  be  almost  worthless.  circulation"  that  the  State  Fuel  Administrator  con- 

per  cent.,  even  though  the  Prodllctl,on  ^Wtace  and  -  templates  changing  the  regulations  requiring  hot-air 

eno  Sto  dwSe8STtSSS  facto?!  HmS/g  pro-  The  local  administrator  at  Waukegan,  III,  has  furnace  users  to  tak. =  ^perjent^of  their  winter 
duction  in  the  week  of  November  30  in  all  fields  ruled  that  the  dealers  there  may  charge  an  addition^  t0  be  endeavoring  to 

except  Somerset,  Hazard,  and  the  Rocky  Mountain  25  cents  on  all  grades  of  coal  when  delivered  m  The  of  anthracite  forKDe. 

States  in  which  car  shortage  was  the  largest  e  e-  half  ton  lots  sacks>  can  troit,  and  is  basing  his  arguments  on  the  fact  that 

Tidewater  Shipments.  ^  sold  for  60  cents  per  bag 

For  the  coal  year  to  date  tidewater  shipments  carrying:.  Bituminous  coa  in  'ss  .  ,  ,5  can,0nments  A  substantial  improvement  in  the 

‘eeTl^ffi  2S  per’ sack<3w?th^no°otherS  charge3 lor’carrying’  suppi,  of  domestic  coke  is  already  apparent. 
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Barge  Captains'  Demands. 

Shipping  Board  Favors  Arbitration  as  Means 
of  Avoiding  Strike. 

1  he  time-honored  practice  of  labor  organizations 
making  preposterous  demands  and  then  offering  to 
submit  the  matter  to  arbitration,  knowing  full  well 
that  they  will  be  given  some  concessions,  evidently 
appeals  to  the  Shipping  Board  as  an  eminently  fair 
and  proper  course  of  action,  as  the  board  has  issued 
an  appeal  to  the  owners  of  tug  boats  and  other 
craft  in  New  York  harbor  to  accept  the  good  offices 
of  a  board  of  mediation  in  avoiding  a  threatened 
strike  by  their  employes. 

1  he  men  not  only  demand  higher  wages,  although 
the  present  scale  is  extremely  high,  but  they  also 
want  an  eight-hour  day.  The  boat  owners  have 
agreed  to  submit  the  wage  demand  to  the  Shipping 
Board’s  arbitration  board,  but  not  the  request  for  an 
eight-hour  day.  So  far  as  it  relates  to  coal  barge 
captains,  the  latter  demand  is  considered  too  absurd 
for  serious  discussion. 

1  he  captains  do  very  little  actual  work — probably 
not  over  eight  hours  in  a  year’s  time.  Their  duties 
consist  chiefly  of  making  the  boat  fast  to  the  dock 
when  the  tug  places  it  alongside  and  of  running  a 
line  to  the  tug  when  it  is  time  to  go.  Each  operation 
requires  only  a  few  minutes  and  does  not  have  to  be 
performed  frequently,  as  the  boat  is  often  tied  up 
for  days  at  a  stretch.  They  have  no  work  to  do  in 
connection  with  loading  and  unloading  the  cargo, 
and  have  nothing  to  do  while  the  boat  is  being 
towed. 

In  fact,  they  are  seldom  called  upon  to  perform 
any  labor  except  running  lines  once  or  twice  a  week 
on  an  average.  The  rest  of  their  waking  hours  are 
spent  in  elegant  leisure,  and  as  their  living  quarters 
are  on  the  barge  they  have  no  rent  to  pay,  no  coal 
to  buy  and  often  the  boat  owner  fits  up  the  cabin  at 
his  own  expense. 

Men  Now  Well  Paid. 

Very  few  unskilled  laborers  are  so  well  paid  and 
have  such  an  easy  time  of  it,  and  yet  they  want  their 
wages  advanced  from  $90  to  $125  a  month,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  an  eight-hour  day,  a  day  off  each  week  and 
pay-and-a-half  for  overtime.  The  latter  demands  are 
not  easy  to  understand,  since  the  men  never  work 
eight  hours  a  day  and  are  free  to  go  and  come  as 
they  please  when  their  boat  is  tied  up  at  a  wharf. 

Apparently  they  expect  to  be  paid  regular  wages 
eight  hours  a  day,  six  days  in  the  week,  and  over¬ 
time  for  16  hours  out  of  each  24  at  the  rate  of  90 
cents  an  hour;  also  extra  pay  on  Sundays  and  hol¬ 
idays.  One  boat  owner  has  figured  it  out  that  on  this 
basis  the  captains  would  be  paid  $7,202.40  per  year. 

Of  course  the  whole  proposition  of  demanding 
an  eight-hour  day,  with  pay  for  overtime,  is  ridic¬ 
ulous  under  the  circumstances,  but  in  spite  of  this 
the  Shipping  Board  tells  the  boat  owners  it  is  their 
patriotic  duty  to  submit  the  demands  to  arbitration, 
on  the  ground  that  a  strike  would  seriously  hamper 
the  government  in  shipping  supplies  to  France  and 
bringing  back  troops.  Not  a  word  is  said  as  to  the 
men  s  duty  to  refrain  from  striking.  By  interference 
it  would  be  highly  patriotic  for  them  to  tie  up  ship¬ 
ping  in  the  harbor  over  a  question  of  less  work  and 
more  money. 

It  is  this  policy  of  thrusting  all  the  responsibility 
for  labor  troubles  upon  the  employers,  and  assum¬ 
ing  that  the  working  man  is  always  right,  that  has 
tended  to  discredit  so  many  of  the  people  now  in 
authority  and  make  business  anxious  for  a  change 
in  control.  I  he  results  of  the  recent  Congressional 
election  give  a  very  good  idea  of  what  the  country 
at  large  thinks  of  the  Socialistic  ideas  now  so  much 
in  vogue  at  Washington. 

In  connection  with  the  present  harbor  trouble,  the 
boat  owners  blame  the  labor  leaders  more  than  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  men,  claiming  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  latter  are  satisfied  with  their  present 
wages  and  working  conditions.  The  men  realize, 
say  the  owners,  that  the  after-war  period  is  not  a 
favorable  time  to  demand  more  pay,  but  the  union 
leaders  insist  on  pressing  their  demands. 


Notes  from  Pittsburgh. 

Charles  A.  Means,  head  of  the  U.  S.  Fuel 
Administration  Division  of  Bituminous  Inspec¬ 
tion  for  the  Pittsburgh  District,  has  sent  his 
resignation  to  Dr.  Garfield. 

S.  G.  Robbins,  Government  Superintendent  of 
the  Employers’  Service  Bureau  of  Western  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  says  the  mines  of  Western  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  are  short  10,000  miners  and  at  least  7,500 
laborers,  at  this  time. 

A  cable  received  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce  is  to  the  effect  that  the  Italian 
government  adopted  a  law  on  November  22,  which 
is  to  go  into  effect  at  the  discretion  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  providing  for  the  monopolization  by  the  State 
of  the  supply  or  sale  of  certain  commodities,  one  of 
which  is  coal. 

E.  C.  Lee,  a  mining  engineer,  employed  by  the 
Associated  Companies  (the  combination  of  10 
of  the  largest  workmen’s  compensation  writing 
insurance  companies,  writing  mine  risks),  with 
headquarters  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
building  here,  died  at  St.  Joseph’s  Hospital,  Mon¬ 
day  morning. 

John  L.  Strong,  paymaster  of  the  Mohawk 
Mining  Co.,  while  going  to  the  mines  of  the 
company  near  Kittanning,  Pa.,  Dec.  13,  with 
more  than  $10,000  in  cash,  the  payroll  for  the 
latter  half  of  November,  was  shot  at  by  a  high¬ 
wayman  who  had  ambushed  himself  along  the 
road.  Fortunately  Mr.  Strong,  by  whipping  up 
his  horses  escaped  with  the  money,  although  his 
face  was  bleeding  from  shot  wounds  received 
when  the  highwayman  fired. 

The  miners  of  Iselin,  Indiana  County,  have 
been  held  for  trial  in  the  United  States  Court 
here  on  a  charge  of  evading  the  income  tax  laws. 
They  are  said  to  be  the  first  men  arrested  for  this 
offense  arnong  the  miners,  but  that  there  are 
many  others  who  will  be  brought  to  task.  In¬ 
ternal  revenue  men  of  the  local  office  say  that  so 
many  cases  of  this  kind  have  come  to  their 
attention  as  to  lead  them  to  believe  a  conspiracy 
exists  among  the  miners  to  evade  the  law. 

Examiner  C.  C.  Burnside,  of  the  I.  C.  C. 
conducted  an  examination  in  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  rooms  last  Friday,  into  the  charges 
brought  by  the  Pittsburgh  and  West  Virginia 
Coal  Operators’  Association  against  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  &  West  Virginia  Railroad.  The  hearing 
is  an  echo  of  the  car  shortage  that  prevailed 
along  the  road  last  winter.  The  mines  of  -the 
complainants  are  located  near  Avella,  Washing¬ 
ton  county,  Pa.,  and  from  the  middle  of  last 
September  until  March  22,  of  the  present  year, 
they  suffered  from  a  car  shortage,  which  they 
claim  was  due  to  discrimination  of  the  railroad 
in  favor  of  mines  owned  by  the  stockholders  of 
the  road.  Since  the  latter  date  the  car  supply 
has  been  on  a  fair  basis,  but  the  operators  claim 
they  have  been  damaged  and  are  entitled  to  re- 
n  dress. 

Some  steel  producers  have  already  reduced  prices 
on  some  products  but  others  are  waiting  until  after 
the  first  of  the  year.  Pig  iron  has  been  reduced  $3 
a  ton,  the  reductions  in  steel  ranging  from  $4  on 
unfinished  steel  to  as  high  as  $8  on  tin  plate.  The 
new  revisions  have  brought  in  little  new  business 
as  yet,  most  buyers  still  holding  off.  Iron  makers 
are  wondering  what  the  Fuel  Administration  will 
do  in  the  matter  of  coke  prices.  On  account  of  the 
scarcity  of  coke  at  present  there  might  be  an  ad¬ 
vance  if  Government  control  is  removed.  Steel  pro¬ 
duction  is  still  at  very  high  rate,  showing  practically 
no  falling  off  since  the  war  ended.  Blast  furnaces 
have  lately  received  many  cancellations  and  only  a 
few  inquiries.  Under  these  circumstances,  pig  iron 
market  is  dull.  There  is  an  insistent  export  demand 
for  both  steel  and  pig  iron,  principally  from  Great 
Britain  and  France. 


Export  and  Bunker  Coal  at  Atlantic  Ports. 

New  York. 

Month.  Anthracite.  Bituminous.  Coke. 

January  .  490  530  1,599 

February  .  1,184  2,157  44 

March  .  2,60 7  4,508  956 

April  .  7,107  3,081  633 

May  .  4,444  8,117  2,153 

June  .  6,761  6,807  2,917 

July  .  9,340  7,440  117 

August  .  10,460  10,149  333 

September -  13,602  '  3,449  106 

October  .  11,656  1,045  203 

Total  .  36,125  45,318  3,911 


Bunker. 

190,456 

169,936 

182.516 

156.516 
167,386 
191,440 
215,835 
223,888 
191,859 
231,894 

1,921,732 


Philadelphia. 


January  .... 

1  •  •  .  .  . , 

15,548 

February  _ 

, . .  452 

6,231 

March  . 

..  7,887 

15,188 

April  . 

. .  7,972 

4,399 

May  . 

. .  4,756 

2,462 

June  . 

. .  6,321 

996 

July . 

. .  4,123 

August  . 

•  •  1,358 

263 

September  . . 

..  1,299 

396 

October  . . . . 

. .  1,957 

835 

Total  . 

..  36,125 

45,318 

1,119 

1,291 

753 

748 


Baltimore. 


January  . 

7,722 

February  . 

53 

March . 

•  •  •  • 

6,340 

April  . 

225 

9,196 

May  . . . 

51 

6,892 

June  . 

July . 

16,767 

August  . 

71 

3,372 

September  . . 

5,737 

October  . 

7,718 

Total  . 

400 

67,808 

3,911 


49 

6,644 

4,036 

9,295 

6,047 

7,409 

9,004 

8,612 

1,584 

60.883 


25,850 

12,326 

19,681 

19,442 

19,348 

20,228 

18,770 

23,103 

17,827 

21,661 

198,245 


14,900 

20,167 

17,648 

16,654 

16,719 

17,054 

21,859 

25,476 

22,946 

31,713 

205,136 


Hampton  Roads. 


January  . , 
February  . 
March  . . . , 
April  . . . . 

May  . 

June  . 

July . 

August  . . . 
October  . . 
September 
Total  . , 


85 

769 


159,979 
304,039 
316,589 
382,300 
311,684 
371,987 
321,180 
217,227 
....  177,861 

....  288,626 
3,769  2,851,0 72 


3,511 


700 

732 

1,058 

792 

1,648 

310 

244 

69 


4,715 


113,557 

177,733 

113,364 

96,028 

94,312 

117,188 

127,712 

84,753 

64,473 

108,548 

1,097,671 


Anthracite  Output  Last  Week. 

Washington,  Dec.  19  (Special)  .-The  largest 
output  of  anthracite  since  the  week  ended  October 
12  is  shown  in  the  report  for  the  week  ended  De¬ 
cember  14  issued  by  the  United  States  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istration.  In  the  week  ended  December  14  the  pro¬ 
duction  was  2,923,625  net  tons,  an  increase  of  116,850 
net  tons,  or  6.5  per  cent,  over  the  production  ’for 
the  week  ended  December  7,  when  the  net  tonnage 
was  only  1,806,775.  The  week  covered  in  the  latest 
figures  also  shows  an  increase  of  145,270  net  tons 
over  the  corresponding  week  in  1917,  when  the  pro¬ 
duction  was  1,778,355  net  tons.  Of  the  total,  1,197,- 
079  net  tons  were  prepared  sizes,  the  greatest ’pro¬ 
duction  of  anthracite  coal  of  that  character  since 
the  week  ended  October  5. 


In  his  efforts  to  get  in  the  swim  many  a  fellow 
finds  himself  in  hot  water. 


No  doubt  many  of  our  readers  will  be  interested 
y16  reference  which  Mr.  Van  Epps  makes  to  the 
Order  Kokoal  in  an  article  printed  on  another  page. 
We,  ourselves,  have  reason  to  be  particularly  in¬ 
terested  in  O.  K.  It  is,  indeed,  doubtful  if  the  suc¬ 
cess  that  has  been  achieved  by  this  publication  would 
have  been  possible  but  for  the  subtle,  yet  powerful, 
influence  of  the  organization,  with  its  well  defined 
principles  of  “a  square  deal  and  fair  treatment  for 
all.”  It  is  a  long  while  since  Kokoal  was  in  flower, 
but  its  spirit  lives  in  no  uncertain  way. 
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Heavy  Demands  by  Drivers. 

The  following  demands  have  been  presented  by 
coal  truck  drivers  and  chauffeurs  of  this  city  to  deal¬ 
ers  in  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx:  Gasoline  trucks, 
four  tons  and  upwards,  $38  per  week ;  less  than  four 
tons,  $36.  Electric  trucks:  Four  tons  and  more, 
$35;  less  than  four  tons,  $33. 

Horse-drawn  trucks:  Three  horses,  seven  tons 
and  upwards,  $34;  four  and  five  tons,  $33;  two 
horses.  $32;  one  horse,  $30.  Helpers,  $30;  yardmen, 
$31. 

Stablemen  and  watchmen  demand  an  equal  wage 
of  $30  per  week,  with  one  day  off.  Holiday  work 
by  drivers,  helpers  and  yardmen  is  to  be  paid  for 
while  Sundays  are  to  be  paid  for  at  double  time.  A 
week’s  work  is  to  comprise  six  eight-hour  days  ex¬ 
cepting  in  the  summer  when  five  eight-hour  days 
and  half  day  Saturday  will  constitute  a  week’s  work. 

In  addition  to  the  above  demands,  which  consti¬ 
tute  an  advance  of  about  $1  a  day  over  former  rates, 
the  men  demand  a  Christmas  present  of  $5  for  men 
who  have  been  employed  by  the  same  concern  for 
ten  months. 

The  matter  has  been  taken  up  with  the  War  Labor 


Board  by  Frank  L.  Burns  and  George  J.  Eltz,  rep¬ 
resenting  the  Coal  Merchants’  Association. 

New  demands  have  also  been  made  by  drivers  in 
Philadelphia.  This  new  schedule  ranges  from  $26 
a  week  for  a  one-ton  wagon  up  to  $33  for  a  five-ton 
truck..  The  men  also  ask  to  have  Saturday  after¬ 
noons  off  for  ten  months  of  the  year  and  no  work 
at  all  on  Saturday  during  July  and  August,  with 
no  reduction  in  pay. 

The  dealers  have  refused  to  accept  this  new  sched¬ 
ule,  especially  since  there  has  been  an  easing  up  in 
the’  labor  situation,  with  men  applying  for  work  at 
the  coal  yards  for  the  first  time  since  the  war 
started. 


‘‘One-half  of  the  coal  trade  doesn’t  know  how  the 
other  half  lives,”  writes  a  subscriber.  “In  going 
around  among  the  wholesale  offices  a  retail  dealer 
hears  some  curious  comment,  from  people  who  ought 
to  know  better,  as  to  the  supposed  size  of  the  profits 
in  his  branch  of  the  coal  business.  Nothing  is  said 
about  the  idle  time  that  bothers  so  many  retailers, 
who  must  keep  their  equipment  fairly  busy  in  order 
to  keep  the  overhead  within  bounds. 


Cannot  Require  the  Impossible. 

In  a  recent  decision  involving  the  complaint  of 
an  Alabama  lumber  company,  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  ruled  that  while  a  railroad  com¬ 
pany  must  make  a  fair  and  equitable  distribution  of 
cars,  it  cannot  be  penalized  for  failure  to  give  all  of 
its  shippers  a  100  per  cent  supply  when  the  total 
number  of  cars  available  makes  it  impossible  to  do 
so.  Regarding  the  lumber  company’s  claim  for  dam¬ 
ages,  the  Commission  says : 

“Without  passing  upon  the  question  of  jurisdic¬ 
tion  to  award  •  damages  for  the  alleged  failure  to 
furnish  cars  upon  reasonable  request  as  required  by 
Section  1,  it  may  be  said  that  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  disclosed  of  record  it  could  not  with  pro¬ 
priety  be  found  that  defendant  should  respond  in 
damages  for  its  inability  to  furnish  a  full  car  supply. 
This,  of  course,  would  not  excuse  defendant  from 
its  obligation  to  fairly  and  impartially  distribute  such 
cars  as  became  available. 

“Under  all  the  facts  and  circumstances  appearing 
of  record  a  finding  is  recommended  that  the  allega¬ 
tions  of  the  complaint  have  not  been  sustained,  and 
that  the  complaint  is  dismissed.” 


YEARLY  CAPACITY  4,000,000  TONS 


1  L AllL  I  LAI  liGIi  x  A 

CABIN  CREEK  CONSOLIDATED  COAL  COMPANY 

MINERS  AND  SHIPPERS 

ACME  SPLINT  AND  KEYSTONE  GAS  AND  STEAM  COALS. 

GENERAL  OFFICES  and  SALES  DEPARTMENT,  CHARLESTON,  W.  VA.  


The  Century  Coal  Co. 


Mine*: 

Century,  W.  Va. 

Main  Office:  10  South  Street,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Miners  and  Shippers  of 
CENTURY  COAL 


COX’S  CALCULATED  TONNAGE  RATES  BOOK 

320,000  CALCULATIONS  .  Invoices,  freight  bills,  coal  bills,  etc.  One  hundred¬ 
weight  to  one  thousand  tons.  Rates  every  five  cents  advance.  Tells  amount 
at  a  glance.  Weights  given  in  tons  and  hundredweights.  Extensions  Gross 

Issued  in  three  volumes:  lo  to  $6.00;  $6.00  to  $8.00;  lc  to  $8.00. 

COX’S  TARIFF,  TONNAGE  AND  PRICE  EXTENSIONS 


220  pages,  176,000  calculations.  Weights  given  every  hundred  pounds,  100  to 
160,000.  Extensions,  at  rates  pei  Cross  ton,  5c  to  $5.50. 

Can  be  used  to  reckon  payrolls,  miners’  wages,  etc.  Plain,  practical,  accu¬ 
rate.  Save  time,  labor,  money,  brains.  Railroad  companies  and  large  shippers 
use  them.  Sent  on  approval. 

CHARTER  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


ADMIRALTY 

NEW  RIVER 

SMOKELESS  COAL 

A  semi-bituminous  product  of  smokeless  combustion,  high  carbon,  low  volatile, 
minimum  ash— the  ideal  fuel  for  steam  and  industrial  purposes— and  substantially 
lower  in  cost  than  anthracite.  Write  us  about  it. 

THE  CHESAPEAKE  &  OHIO  COAL  &  COKE  CO. 

(SELLING  AGENTS) 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  WESTERN  OFFICE 

120  Broadway  First  NatM  Bank  Bldg. 

New  York  City  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


TIDEWATER  AND 
EASTERN  OFFICE 
Board  of  Trade  Bldg. 
Norfolk,  Va. 


FOREIGN  AGENT 
M.  C.  Piggott 
4  Lloyds  Ave. 
London.  Eng. 


SHIPPING  OFFICES:  Sun,  W.  Va^  Ecclaa,  W.  Va 


FOUNDED  1835 

HEILNER  &  SON 

ANTHRACITE  —  COAL  -  BITUMINOUS 

Telephone,  Bowling  Green  7715.  Rooms  117-119,  No.  1  Broadway,  New  York 

Eastern  Representative,  E.  L.  HAYNE1R,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
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War  and  Peace  Work  of  Bureau  of  Mines. 


December  21,  1918 

Philadelphia  Trade  Notes. 


Director  Manning’s  Annual  Report  Tells  of 
Towards  Winning  War  and  Making  the  Lifi 

Washington,  Dec.  19. — The  annual  report  of  Van 
H.  Manning,  director  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines, 
made  public  this  week,  says  that  during  the  last 
fiscal  year  the  bureau  has  given  a  large  part  of  its 
time  to  war  work.  Among  the  problems  studied  are 
those  relating  to  poisonous  and  explosive  gases. 
Several  urgent  technical  problems  were  undertaken 
in  direct  co-operation  with  the  War  and  Navy  De¬ 
partments,  the  more  important  of  these  having  to 
do  with  the  use  of  gases  and  gas  masks  in  warfare, 
the  production  of  artificial  nitrates  and  the  domestic 
production  of  the  various  minerals  that  had  been 
largely  imported  and  were  liable  to  be  in  short  sup¬ 
ply. 

The  bureau  has  also  worked  in  conjunction  with 
the  Fuel  Administration,  the  War  Industries  Board, 
the  War  Trade  Board,  the  Capital  Issues  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Treasury  Department,  the  Council  of 
National  Defense,  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation, 
the  Shipping  Board,  and  various  other  Government 
departments,  bureaus  and  agencies. 

Some  of  the  things  accomplished  by  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  for  the  benefit  of  the  coal  mining  industry 
in  the  year  under  review  are  summarized  below: 

Three  new  mining  experiment  stations  at  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Minn. ;  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  Bartlesville, 
Okla.,  were  established. 

During  the  year  8,851  miners  were  trained  in 
first-aid  and  rescue  methods  at  the  bureau’s  mine 
safety  cars  and  stations  as  compared  with  4,828  in 
the  fiscal  year  1917. 

Causes  of  38  mine  accidents,  30  in  coal  mines  and 
8  in  metal  mines,  were  investigated. 

The  Commercial  Gas  Mask  Developed. 

The  Gibbs  breathing  apparatus  for  protecting  men 
from  poisonous  or  irrespirable  gases  was  further  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  bureau.  In  co-operation  with  the 
Engineer  Corps  of  the  Army,  arrangements  were 
made  for  its  manufacture  for  supplying  the  mining 
and  sapping  regiments,  and  for  commercial  sale. 
Six  hundred  sets  were  manufactured  during  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  the  fiscal  year  and  manufacture  on  a 
large  scale  continues. 

A  large  number  of  coal  mines  were  sampled  for 
the  Navy  Department,  and  reports  were  prepared 
on  the  quality  of  coal  and  the  methods  of  mining 
and  preparing  it  for  market. 

Further  tests  of  the  explosibility  of  coal  dust 
from  different  mines  have  given  additional  informa¬ 
tion  on  how  coal  mine  explosions  can  be  prevented 
or  limited. 

T  ests  of  a  new  method  of  signaling  danger  to 
miners  underground  by  the  injection  of  an  ill-smell¬ 
ing  substance  into  the  compressed-air  lines  supply¬ 
ing  mining  machines  and  pumps  have  given  promis¬ 
ing  results. 

Surgeons  of  the  Public  Health  Service  detailed 
to  the  mine  safety  cars  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  have 
surveyed  sanitary  conditions  at  more  than  150  mines, 
smelters  and  mining  towns,  suggested  improvements, 
and  given  talks  on  health  and  sanitation. 

Three  New  “Permissibles”  Approved. 

Tests  of  explosives  to  determine  their  suitability 
for  use  in  mines  and  quarries  were  continued.  Three 
new  explosives  were  approved  as  permissible  for 
use  in  dusty  or  gaseous  coal  mines,  and  six  more 
were  added  to  the  list  because  of  their  being  similar 
in  all  respects  to  explosives  already  on  the  permis¬ 
sible  list.  At  the  end  of  the  year  there  were  160 
explosives  on  this  list. 

An  explosive  made  of  liquid  oxygen  mixed  with 
carbonaceous  material  was  tested  for  its  value  in 
coal  mining. 

A  new  station  for  testing  explosives  was  erected 
at  the  experimental  mine  of  the  bureau,  near  Bruce- 
ton,  Pa.,  and  methods  of  analyzing  explosives  were 
improved. 

Coal  mining  methods  in  Oklahoma  were  studied 
with  reference  to  the  prevention  of  waste  in  coal 
mines  on  Indian  lands. 

In  co-operation  with  State  mine  inspection, 


^Vliat  Was  Accomplished  in  Last  Fiscal  Year 
of  American  Coal  Miners  Less  Hazardous. 

monthly  reports  on  fatalities  at  coal  mines  through¬ 
out  the  country  were  printed  and  distributed. 

Studies  of  the  combustion  of  fuel  and  the  baffling 
of  boilers  were  made  in  connection  with  boilers  for 
the  Emergency  Fleet. 

Roberts  By-Product  Oven  Tested. 

(  In  co-operation  with  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  the 
Roberts  by-products  coke  oven  was  tested  to  deter¬ 
mine  its  commercial  worth. 

At  the  request  of  the  United  States  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istration,  coal  mines  in  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma  were 
examined  and  sampled. 

As  a  result  of  representations  made  by  the  Bureau 
of  Mines,  Congress  authorized  the  establishment  of 
a  Government  coal  yard,  or  yards,  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  whence  all  Federal  buildings  will  be 
supplied.  This  yard  will  be  under  the  supervision 
of  the  bureau. 

An  electric  flash  lamp,  which  should  be  an  aid  in 
mine  rescue  work,  was  approved  for  use  in  explo¬ 
sive  mixtures  of  mine  gas  and  air. 

Investigations  of  the  fusing  temperature  of  the 
ash  of  different  coals  have  given  information  of 
great  value  to  coal  users  by  showing  the  liability 
of  different  coals  to  clinker. 

A  simple  method  was  developed  for  determining 
small  percentages  of  sulphur  dioxide  in  mine  air. 

Features  of  Bureau’s  War  Work. 

The  activities  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  in  the  line 
of  war  work  include  : 

A  new  method  of  making  a  complete  analysis 
of  the  gases  used  in  warfare  was  developed. 

A  great  experiment  station  was  developed  at  the 
American  University,  near  Washington,  D.  C.,  for 
devising  and  testing  gases  and  smokes  used  in  war¬ 
fare,  gas  masks,  flame  throwers,  incendiary  bombs, 
signal  lights  and  other  war  material.  At  the  end 
of  the  year  this  organization  was  transferred  to  the 
\\  ar  Department  as  the  chemical  warfare  service. 

Through  a  census  of  mining  engineers,  metal¬ 
lurgists  and  chemists  the  bureau  aided  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  obtaining  the  services  of  thousands  of  ex¬ 
perts  for  special  duties. 

Improved  types  of  gas  masks  were  designed,  orig¬ 
inating  work  that  was  transferred  to  the  Surgeon 
General’s  Office  of  the  Army. 

The  effectiveness  of  different  irritating  and  poi¬ 
sonous  substances  for  use  in  bombs,  hand  grenades 
and  mine  throwers  was  tested. 

Many  men  were  trained  in  the  use  of  gases, 
smokes  and  flaming  liquids.  A  chemical  corps'  es¬ 
tablished  in  the  National  Army  in  December,  1917, 
was  largely  composed  of  these  men. 

A  staff  of  chemical  engineers  was  organized  to 
develop  processes  for  manufacturing  gases.  This 
was  later  transferred  to  the  Ordnance  Department 
of  the  Army  The  bureau  began  the  organization 
of  a  unit  of  men,  subsequently  transferred  to  the 
War  Department,  for  testing  gases  on  a  battle  scale 
with  artillery. 

Through  the  initiative  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
the  large  scale  manufacture  of  toxic  gases  had  made 
such  progress  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  it  was 
far  ahead  of  the  supply  of  shells. 

Mining  and  milling  problems  at  mineral  deposits 
throughout  the  country  were  investigated  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  available  supply  of  metals  and  minerals 
especially  needed  in  the  conduct  of  the  war. 


After  spending  millions  of  dollars  building  a  rail¬ 
road  to  tap  the  coal  fields  of  Alaska,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  finds  that  investors  are  not  showing  much  de¬ 
sire  to  risk  their  money  in  such  a  risky  venture  as 
opening  mines  in  that  part  of  the  world,  where 
there  is  no  home  market  and  little  prospect  of  being 
able  to  put  Alaskan  coal  in  other  markets  on  a  com¬ 
petitive  basis.  In  his  annual  report,  recently  sub¬ 
mitted  to  Congress,  Secretary  Lane  of  the  Interior 
Department,  says  the  trouble  is  due  to  high  freight 
rates  on  the  Government  railroad  and  recommends 
that  they  be  reduced. 


W.  P.  McDowell,  manager  of  the  big  Markmann 
&  Co.,  yard  at  Water  and  Tasker  streets,  appeared 
at  his  office  a  few  days  ago  after  a  three  or  fou? 
weeks’  absence  due  to  illness. 

Alexander  Magee,  of  Magee  Bros.,  Ontario  and 
C  streets,  has  purchased  a  new  home  in  Bridgeton, 
N.  J.  He  has  always  had  a  yearning  for  the  country 
and  is  delightfully  situated  in  his  new  location. 

The  firm  of  Heebner  &  Kriebel,  dealers  in  coal 
and  lumber  at  West  Point,  whose  plant  was  recently 
entirely  destroyed  by  fire,  has  been  dissolved.  Mr. 
Kriebel  has  purchased  the  entire  interest  of  his  part¬ 
ner  and  has  already  commenced  to  rebuild. 

The  new  overhead  coal  pocket  erected  by  Welsh 
Bros.,  at  Old  \ork  Road  and  Butler  street,  has  re¬ 
cently  been  put  into  service.  With  this  increase  to 
their  yard  equipment  this  enterprising  firm  is  better 
able  than  ever  to  take  care'  of  their  growing  trade. 

Isaac  Rhoades,  the  Bridgeport,  Pa.,  dealer,  has 
just  added  another  wagon  loader  to  his  equipment. 
At  this  time  he  is  the  largest  handler  of  bituminous 
coal  in  his  section,  and  also  takes  care  of  a  no  mean, 
tonnage  of  anthracite. 

Geo.  R.  Morgan,  office  manager  for  Slattery  Bros., 
has  been  spending  much  time  recently  in  New  York. 
Despite  the  somewhat  easier  situation  in  the  bitu¬ 
minous  trade,  he  says,  he  is  as  busy  as  ever  keeping 
his  clientele  supplied  with  the  high  grade  coal  han¬ 
dled  by  this  firm. 

Wm.  Russell,  owner  of  the  vacated  coal  yard  at 
Ninth  and  Tioga  streets,  is  having  extensive  repairs 
made.  With  the  retirement  of  the  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion,  which  is  expected  not  later  than  April  1,  Mr. 
Russell  will  again  engage  in  the  coal  business  at 
this  point,  from  which  he  retired  about  15  years  ago. 

F.  J.  Wittmaier  &  Son  have  completed  extensive 
repairs  to  their  new  yard  at  Rising  Sun  avenue  and 
Butler  street,  putting  in  new  piers  for  the  trestle 
and  a  cement  flooring  for  the  bins,  making  this  one 
of  the  finest  yards  in  the  city  and  well  adapted  to 
take  care  of  the  growing  tonnage  of  these  big  re¬ 
tailers. 

H.  P.  Corneg,  vice-president  of  the  Cortright  Coal 
Co.,  is  once  more  giving  full  time  to  the  affairs  of 
his  own  company,  after  a  most  strenuous  year  with 
the  bituminous  distribution  committee.  Bart  was 
compelled  to  take  a  few  weeks’  rest  following  his 
labors  there,  putting  in  quite  a  little  time  in  the 
Pocono  Mountains,  and  to  the  delight  of  his  friends 
is  his  usual  good  self  again. 

W  .  J.  Alexander,  of  Allegheny  avenue,  who  con¬ 
tributed  two  sons  from  his  coal  office  to  the  over¬ 
seas  forces,  was  greatly  pleased  to  learn  a  few  days 
since  that  his  son,  W'alter,  connected  with  an  avia¬ 
tion  unit,  is  now  on  shipboard  homeward  bound. 
Word  has  also  been  received  from  William  Alex¬ 
ander  that  he  soon  expects  to  leave  France  for 
home. 


Columbus  News  Notes. 

J.  H.  Frantx,  Ohio  Fuel  Administrator,  was  one 
of  the  principal  speakers  at  the  annual  convention 
of  the  Ohio  Manufacturers’  Association  held  in  Co¬ 
lumbus  recently. 

Federal  Manager  Connors,  of  the  H.  V.  Ry.  Co., 
is  authority  for  the  statement  that  the  railroad  com¬ 
pany  has  placed  orders  for  20  of  the  large  type 
Mallet  locomotives,  many  of  which  will  be  delivered 
during  1919.  He  says  that  over  $6,000,000  is  to  be 
spent  for  double  tracking  between  Columbus  and 
Toledo  and  other  improvements. 

An  arrangement  has  been  made  whereby  the  prop¬ 
erties  of  the  King  Coal  Co.  and  the  Tidewater  Coal 
Co.,  both  located  in  the  Pocahontas  field  of  West 
\  irginia  and  principally  owned  by  C.  H.  Boardman, 
of  Columbus,  will  be  operated  in  the  future  by  the 
Houston  Coal  Co.,  of  Cincinnati.  The  move  was 
made  to  relieve  Mr.  Boardman  of  active  business 
affairs.  A  large  part  of  the  product  will  continue 
to  be  sold  through  the  Interstate  Coal  Co.,  Columbus. 
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Established  Canadian  Agency 

Wants  Coal. 

We  are  open  to  arrange  with 
American  producers  for  all-rail 
shipments  of  bituminous,  par¬ 
ticularly  for  the  Montreal  mar¬ 
ket,  from  the  Clearfield,  West¬ 
moreland,  Alleghany  Valley, 
Bessemer,  Greensburg  and 
Pittsburgh  Districts. 

CANADIAN  IMPORT  CO. 

319  Board  of  Trade  Bldg.,  Montreal,  P.  Q., 

Also  Quebec,  P.  Q- 

— 


CARNEGIE  COAL 
COMPANY 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

PRODUCERS 

Pittsburgh  Y  ougliiogheny 

COAL 


UPPER  LAKE  DOCKS 

SUPERIOR,  WIS.  DULUTH,  MINN. 


ANTHRACITE  COAL 

FOR  SALE 


I  am  offering  for  sale  for  immediate  ship¬ 
ment  and  will  enter  into  a  contract  with  any¬ 
one  who  can  use  Anthracite  BIRDSEYE, 
BARLEY,  RICE,  No.  i  BUCKWHEAT, 
and  FRESH  MINED  SCREENINGS  in 
two  grades.  One  grade  Screenings  consist  of 
2,  3,  4,  and  i  grade  of  Screenings  consist  of 
No.  i ,  2,3  and  4.  The  quality  is  of  the  high¬ 
est  grade  and  at  a  low  price,  also  Prepared 
Coal  and  Cambria  County  Bituminous  Coal. 
A  trial  order  will  convince  you  that  it  will  pay 
vou  to  deal  with  me. 


B.  H.  GOLDBERG 

233-234-235  Connell  Bldg. 
Scranton,  Penna. 


RETAIL  COAL  POCKETS 


1  nnn  Ton  Pocket  with  Mast  and  Gaff  and  Clara  Shell  Bucket  for  unload¬ 
ing “Automatte  cA  discharge  into  pockets  and  to  auxiliary  ground  storage 
for  bituminous  coal.  _  ,  _ 

Designed  and  erected  by  us  for  the  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Coal  Co. 

GUARANTEE  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 


140  Cedar  St.,  New  York. 


Old  Colony  Bldg.,  Chicago. 
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West  Virginia  Notes. 

_  While  men  at  the  Junior  plant  of  the  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  returned  to  work  early  last 
week,  miners  employed  by  the  Gage  Coal  &  Coke 
Co.  walked  out.  Otherwise  there  had  been  no  change 
in  the  status  of  the  strike  declared  on  December  2 
by  the  miners  in  the  Roaring  Creek  field  over  a 
dispute  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the  terms  of  the 
Freeport  scale  agreement. 

V  .  E.  Deegans  and  other  coal  men  of  Huntington 
are  interested  in  the  Marietta  Coal  Co.,  which  will 
start  shipments  about  January  1  from  a  new  plant 
at  Pond  Creek,  Pike  County,  Ky.,  where  nearly 
200  acres  of  land  are  under  lease. 

William  E.  \\  atson,  Jr.,  and  others  of  Fairmont, 
have  purchased  a  part  of  the  holdings  of  Jacob  F. 
Straight  in  the  Fairmont  &  Cleveland  Coal  Co.  Mr. 
Straight  will  retire  as  secretary  of  the  company. 

Another  new  company  which  will  begin  operations 
in  the  Harrison  County  coal  fields  just  as  soon  as 
the  usual  survey  can  be  made  and  material  secured 
is  the  Lnited  Bituminous  Coal  Co.,  which  has  been 
organized  with  a  capital  of  $50,000  by  the  following 
incorporators:  L.  V.  Board  of  Shinnston;  L.  O. 
Knipp  of  Philadelphia ;  G.  Bassel,  W.  S.  Stewart  and 
F.  V.  Bouic,  all  of  Clarksburg. 

In  addition  to  information  previously  given  as  to 
the  plans  of  the  Fall  Branch  Coal  Co.,  it  is  learned 
that  the  company  will  construct  a  modern  plant  near 
Chattaroy,  Mingo  County,  in  the  Thacker  region, 
costing  approximately  $150,000.  The  initial  capacity 
of  the  plant  will  be,  it  is  estimated,  50,000  tons  a 
year,  and  when  the  full  capacity  is  reached,  120,000 
tons  a  year .  Plans .  are  to  have  the  plant  entirely 
complete  by  August,  1919.  Pending  completion  of 
the  plant,  the  headquarters  of  the  company  will  be 
at  Ashland,  Ky.,  where  superintendent,  J.  E.  Rhode- 
myre,  resides. 

In  order  to  interest  its  employes  in  this,  and  as  a 
part  of  the  company’s  general  welfare  plan,  the 
Solvay  Collieries  Co.  will,  on  January  1,  begin  the 
publication  of  Solvay  Folk,  a  magazine  to  be  cir¬ 
culated  among  the  employes  at  its  15  different  opera¬ 
tions.  Geo.  E.  Mclniosh,  until  recently  in  charge 
of  the  publicity  bureau  of  the  Fuel  Administration 
at  V  ashington,  has  been  selected  as  the  editor,  with 
headquarters  at  Huntington. 

Operations  will  be  started  by  the  Federal  Coal  Co. 
in  Boone  County  as  soon  as  a  short  line  of  railway 
in  course  of  ccnstruction  between  the  leased  hold- 
mgs  of  the  company  and  the  C.  &  O.  Ry.  near 
Seth,  is  completed.  Another  tract  under  lease  in 
Nicholas  County,  reached  by  the  K.  &  M.  Ry.,  will 
also  be  developed  at  an  early  date. 

That  there  is  to  be  no  relaxation  of  the  regulations 
governing  the  shipment  of  clean  coal  has  been  made 
evident  by  the  action  of  the  inspection  branch  ot 
the  Fuel  Administration  in  the  Fairmont  region  in 
compelling  four  different  producers  to  deduct  fifty 
cents  a  ton  from  their  price,  that  being  in  the  nature 
of  a  penalty  for  shipping  dirty  coal. 

Trouble  between  the  Brown  Coal  Co.  and  its 
employes  over  the  payment  for  handling  mine  cars, 
culminated  in  a  strike  being  declared  last  week.  The 
company  had  been  paying  10  cents  a  car  extra  to 
miners  for  moving  cars  to  the  face.  When  the 

company  took  over  that  work  it  ceased  to  pay  the 

extra  ten  cents  and  a  disagreement  followed. 

Through  resignation,  the  Connellsville  Basin  Coke 
Co.  has  lost  the  services  of  M.  L.  O’Neal  of  Mor¬ 
gantown,  who  has  accepted  the  post  of  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  plant  of  the  £ew  York  Pyrites  Co. 

in  New  York. 

Business  connected  with  the  operations  of  his  com¬ 
pany  in  the  Fairmont  region,  brought  J.  G.  Mc- 
Sweeney  of  the  New  England  Fuel  &  Transporta¬ 
tion  Co.  to  West  Virginia  a  few  days  ago. 

Officials  of  District  17,  United  Mine  Workers, 
express  the  belief  that  they  will  have  20,000  new 
members  in  the  bituminous  fields  of  Kentucky  within 
a  short  time.  Part  of  the  Kentucky  field  has  already 
been  organized. 


Maritime  Notes. 

It  is  reported  that  European  nations  are  already 
planning  for  the  re-establishment  of  their  merchant 
marine.  It  is  said  that  France  has  placed  orders 
with  English  shipbuilding  concerns  for  400,000  tons 
of  ships  and  Norwegians  are  reported  as  being  in 
the  market  for  1,000,000  tons. 

A  five-masted  iron-strapped  schooner  of  about 
3,300  tons  deadweight  is  being  built  for  David 
Cohen,  of  New  \ork,  in  the  shipyards  of  Percy  & 
Small,  Bath,  Me.,  to  be  delivered  January,  1919. 
The  four-master,  John  R.  Fox,  recently  built  for  the 
same  parties  at  Phippsburg,  Me.,  and  registering 
1,400  tons,  is  en  route  to  New  York. 

A  double  launching  is  scheduled  to  take  place  next 
Monday  at  the  Kearney  shipyards  of  the  Federal 
Shipbuilding  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  when  the  Bradford 
and  Ff omestead,  named  in  honor  of  two  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  cities,  in  which  are  located  two  of  the  largest 
steel  mills  providing  material  for  general  ship  con¬ 
struction,  will  make  their  initial  plunge  into  the  bay. 

Announcement  was  made  a  few  days  ago  by  Gen¬ 
eral  Goethals  that  ships  with  an  aggregate  carrying 
capacity  of  800,000  tons  have  been  designated  to  be 
turned  over  by  the  Army  Quartermaster  Department 
to  the  Shipping  Board  for  return  to  trade  routes. 
General  Goethals  said  that  a  list  of  the  ships  no 
longer  in  troop  and  army  supply  services  had  been 
sent  to  Secretary  Baker  for  review  before  it  goes  to 
the  Shipping  Board. 

Vessel  owners  are  no  longer  under  the  necessity 
of  securing  the  approval  of  the  War  Trade  Board 
or  the  Shipping  Board  before  selling  their  craft  to 
American  citizens,  or  to  American  corporations,  the 
majority  'of  whose  stock  is  owned  by  Americans 
and  whose  officers  and  directors  are  American  citi¬ 
zens,  provided  transfer  of  flag  is  not  involved.  The 
removal  of  these  restrictions  does  not  affect  the  con¬ 
trol  of  voyages  and  rates  now  exercised  by  the  two 
boards. 


Many  “Flu”  Cases  in  West  Virginia. 

Charleston,  W.  Va.,  Dec.  18. — Continuance  of  the 
influenza  throughout  the  mining  communities  of 
West  Virginia  is  giving  operators  a  good  deal  of 
concern.  Even  where  the  malady  had  apparently 
been  stamped  out  it  has  appeared  again,  though  not 
in  as  violent  form.  While  there  being  fewer  fatali¬ 
ties,  the  effect  on  the  industry  has  been  just  as  pro¬ 
nounced  as  it  was  during  the  first  epidemic. 

The  maximum  number  of  cases  of  the  malady  are 
believed  to  be  in  Mercer  County,  McDowell  County, 
and  other  points  on  the  Norfolk  &  Western  •  Rail¬ 
way.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  epidemic  made  its 
first  appearance  in  that  section,  but  even  during  the 
first  epidemic  production  was  not  affected  to  any¬ 
thing  like  the  same  extent  it  is  now. 

Barbour  County  mines  and  Upshur  County  mines 
have  been  visited  by  the  disease  again  and  conse¬ 
quently  production  has  been  curtailed  there. 

It  is  estimated  that  at  some  of  the  mines  in  Harri¬ 
son  County,  in  the  Fairmont  region,  the  percentage 
of  absences  due  to  influenza  will  run  as  high  as  60 
per  cent.,  and  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  secure 
a  sufficient  number  of  nurses. 


Better  Outlook  for  Anthracite. 

A  statement  from  the  anthracite  press  bureau  says 
that  despite  the  fact  that  November  shipments 
dropped  more  than  a  million  tons  compared  with 
October,  the  anthracite  industry  is  hopeful  that  the 
output  will  be  close  to  normal  in  December.  This 
roseate  view'  of  the  situation  is  caused  by  the  re¬ 
turn  of  many  mine  workers  from  ship  yards,  army 
cantonments  and  various  industries  to  their  old  jobs. 
It  is  anticipated  that  production,  this  month,  will  be 
very  close  to  normal. 

Notwithstanding  influenza  flare-ups  in  and  about 
the  Wilkes-Barre  region,  the  epidemic  is  thought 
to  have  about  run  its  course  and  the  operating  com¬ 
panies  are  looking  forward  to  a  greatly  increased 
force  of  mine  workers  by  the  New  Year.  The  num¬ 
ber  has  been  raised  over  one  thousand. 


Export  Coal  Freights. 

Many  Steamers  for  West  Indies  Are  Now 
Available  at  Established  Rates. 

The  weekly  coal  trade  freight  report  of  W.  W. 
Battie  &  Co.,  ship  brokers  of  New  York,  says  that 
there  are  numerous  steamers  now  available  for  coals 
to  Cuban  and  V  est  Indian  ports,  and  the  impression 
is  that  a  number  of  these  boats  will  be  diverted  by 
the  Shipping  Control  Committee  to  east  coast  South 
American  ports,  and  this  will  relieve  the  situation 
there. 

There  are  also  rumors  that  the  War  Trade  Board 
will  remove  many  restrictions  on  exports  from  South 
American  ports,  and  thus  supply  cargoes  homeward 
for  these  vessels.  The  fact  that  the  vessels  proceed 
to  South  American  ports  will  also  aid  the  bunkering 
stations  in  the  Windward  Islands,  and  cause  further 
demand  for  tonnage  for  these  destinations. 

The  settlement  of  the  strike  in  Cuba  should  also 
increase  the  demand  for  tonnage  for  coals  for  de¬ 
livery  at  that  island,  and  this,  together  with  the 
movement  of  the  sugar  crop,  will  probably  absorb 
the  available  tonnage. 

Some  Shippers  Anticipate  Decline. 

A  number  of  shippers  of  coals  to  Cuban  and  West 
Indian  ports  are  not  pressing  their  orders,  as  they 
anticipate  a  reduction  in  freight  rates,  but  from  what 
can  be  learned  from  the  Chartering  Committee  no 
such  reduction  is  anticipated  in  the  near  future. 

It  is  rumored  that  the  American  shippers  will 
again  be  able  to  ship  coals  to  the  River  Plate. 

Very  few  charters  were  affected  for  export  coal 
during  the  past  week,  and  the  Chartering  Commit¬ 
tee’s  rates  are  unchanged. 

Rates  to  West  Indies  and  South  America. 

The,  following  quotations  show  Chartering  Com¬ 
mittee  s  rates  on  coal  shipped  by  steamer  from  At¬ 
lantic  Range  ports  to  the  destinations  specified: 

Havana,  $7.50,  600  tons  per  day  discharge;  Car¬ 
denas  of  Sagua,  $9,  300  tons  discharge;  Cienfuegos, 
$9,  500  tons  discharge;  Caibarien,  $9.50,  300  tons 
discharge;  Guantanamo,  $8.50,  500  tons  discharge; 
$9,  400  tons  discharge;  Manzanillo,  $9.50,  300  tons 
discharge. 

Bermuda,  $9.50  and  port  charges  and  discharged 
free,  300  tons  discharge;  Kingston,  $9.50,  400  tons 
discharge;  St.  Thomas,  $10,  500  tons  discharge;  St. 
Lucia,  $11,  500  tons  discharge;  Santiago,  $8.50,  500 
tons  discharge;  $9,  400  tons  discharge;  Barbados, 
$11,  500  tons  discharge;  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad, 
$11,  500  tons  discharge;  Curacao,  $10.50  free  p.  c., 
500  tons  discharge. 

From  West  Coast  ports  to  good  nitrate  ports,  $15, 
750  tons  discharge  (if  State  of  Washington  load¬ 
ing,  $12). 

The  Chartering  Committee’s  rate  by  steamer  is 
$19.50  to  Rio  or  Santos. 

Sail  Rates  (maximum) — Atlantic  Range  to  Para, 
$15.50  net;  Bahia,  $18.50  net;  Pernambuco,  $18.50 
net;  Rio,  $19.50  net;  Santos,  $19.50  net;  Montevideo, 
$19.50  net. 

Gross  rates  are  $1.50  per  ton  in  excess  of  net  rates. 
On  all  above  rates  charterers  pay  vessel’s  towage 
to  coal  port. 

To  Nitrate  Range,  $16.50  gross  prepaid  (same  rate 
steam) . 


WANTED 

Salesman  familiar  with  and  able  to  de¬ 
liver  New  York  bunker  business,  wanted 
by  operator  producing  Pools  No.  9  and  No. 
10  coal.  Address  “W.,”  care  of  Saward’s 
Journal. 

Salesman. — Splendid  opening  for  experi¬ 
enced  salesman  to  take  care  of  New  York 
State  market  in  Bituminous  and  Anthracite. 
Give  reference  and  state  experience.  Address 
“X.  Y.  Z.”  care  Saward’s  Journal. 
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Connellsville  Coke  Trade. 


Anthracite  and  Bituminous  Prices  in  Eastern  Trade. 


Future  Course  of  Market  Under  Discussion, 
But  Prices  Hold  Firmly. 

Commenting  on  conditions  in  the  coke  trade, 
the  Connellsville  Courier  says  that  before  the 
movement  to  readjust  iron  and  steel  prices  was 
undertaken  there  were  some  predictions  made 
that  in  the  not  distant  future,  coke  producers 
would  be  eagerly  seeking  customers  and  at 
sharply  reduced  prices.  The  coke  market  has 
been  very  firm  up  to  date,  but  such  observers 
contend  that  the  curtailment  in  production  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  this,  and  that  the  curtailment  can¬ 
not  last  indefinitely. 

Some  express  the  opinion  that  if  price  cutting 
comes,  or  when  it  comes,  it  will  be  by  the  by  product 
producers  rather  than  by  the  beehive  producers. 
Their  theory  is  that  there  will  always  be  a  heavy 
demand  for  Connellsville  coal  for  by-product  cok¬ 
ing,  and  they  have  in  mind  the  dissatisfied  posi¬ 
tion  of  many  by-product  producers,  who  during 
the  war  time  have  had  to  accept  almost  any  coal 
that  could  be  transported,  so  that  when  they  have 
a  choice  they  will  seek  Connellsville  coal. 

This  would  make  it  appear  that  the  Connells¬ 
ville  operator  would  fall  back  on  the  coal  market 
whenever  there  was  insufficient  demand  for  coke 
and  would  make  a  good  profit  in  the  coal,  while 
the  by-product  operator,  with  his  lower  cost  of 
conversion  on  account  of  the  value  of  his  by¬ 
products,  would  be  the  one  to  cut  the  coke  market 
the  farthest. 

No  Signs  of  Weakness  Yet. 

The  coke  market  is  quotable  absolutely  firm 
at  government  limits  at  present.  There  are  prac¬ 
tically  no  offerings  of  furnace  coke  in  the  open 
market.  Offerings  of  foundry  coke  are  a  trifle 
freer  than  formerly. 

As  for  several  months  past  some  operators 
allow  dealers  a  margin  on  foundry  coke  while 
they  do  not  make  a  similar  concession  in  the  case 
of  furnace  coke. 

Demand  for  coke  screenings  for  domestic  fuel 
has  increased  in  districts  that  cannot  get  anthra¬ 
cite,  and  with  the  limited  production,  there  is 
ready  sale  at  the  full  government  limit  for  all 
that  is  offered.  Several  operators  have  stated 
that  they  would  discontinue  their  screenings  op¬ 
erations  rather  than  accept  lower  prices. 

The  market  remains  quotable  firm  at  government 
limits  as  follows: 

Furnace  . $6.00 

Foundry,  72-hour  selected .  7.00 

Crushed,  over  34-inch....' .  7.30 

Clean  screenings,  over  j4-inch .  5.50 


Coal  Exports  to  Mexico. 

Exports  of  bituminous  coal  to  Mexico,  by  months, 
during  1918  and  three  years  previous,  were: 


Month : 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

January  . . . . 

.  .  44,128 

23,099 

15,647 

9,361 

February  . . 

. .  18,916 

24,270 

22,278 

12,967 

March  . 

.  .  34,899 

21,191 

26,492 

13,971 

April  . 

. .  32,966 

19,765 

16,113 

12,675 

May  . 

. .  30,247 

14,157 

12,484 

14,181 

June  . 

. .  22,445 

7,716 

12,328 

13,508 

July  . 

. .  16,708 

7,165 

5,334 

11,536 

August  . .  . . 

...  .18,507 

16,080 

10,389 

13,082 

September  .  . 

. .  21,777 

20,641 

18,941 

22,746 

Total  . . . . 

..  240,603 

154,283 

140,254 

124,035 

Government  Anthracite  Prices — Company 


White  Ash. 

_ _A_ _ _ 

F.  o.  b.  New  York 

Mines.  lower  ports.  Mines. 

Broken  .  $5.95  $7.80  $6.15 

Egg  .  5.85  7.70  6.05 

Stove  .  6.10  7.95  6.30 

Chestnut  .  6.20  8.05  6.30 

Pea  .  4.80  6.55  4.90 

Buckwheat  .  3.40-4.30  5.15-6.05  _ 

Rice  .  2.90-3.10*  4.65-4.85*  ....  ....  .... 

Barley  .  2.40*  4.15*  _  _ 

"Quotations  represent  prevailing  prices  and  not  Government  maximum,  which  is  50  cents  below  price  of  pea  coal. 

Government  Anthracite  Prices — Individual 


Red  Ash. 

_ -A. _  - 

F.  o.  b.  New  York 
lower  ports. 

$8.00 

7.90 

8.15 

8.15 

6.70 


Lykens  Valley. 

- A - - - N 

F.  o.  b.  New  York 
Mines.  lower  ports. 

$6.40  $8.25 

6.30  8.15 

6.70  8.55 

6.70  8.55 

5.15  6.90 


White  Ash. 

A 

Red  Ash. 

Lykens  Valley. 

Mines. 

F.  o.  b.  New  York 

F.  o.  b.  New  York 

r 

lower  ports. 

Mines. 

lower  ports. 

Mines. 

lower  ports. 

Broken  . 

.  $6.70 

$8.55 

$6.90 

$8.75 

$7.15 

$9.00 

Egg  . 

.  6.60 

8.45 

6.80 

8.65 

7.05 

8.90 

Stove  . 

.  6.85 

8.70 

7.05 

8.95 

7.45 

9.30 

Chestnut  . 

.  6.95 

8.80 

7.05 

8.95 

7.45 

9.30 

Pea  . 

.  5.55 

7.30 

5.65 

7.40 

5.90 

7.65 

Buckwheat  .... 

.  4.15* 

5.90* 

Rice  . 

.  3.35* 

5.10* 

.... 

Barley  . 

.  1.50-2 

.35*  3.25-4.10* 

.... 

"Quotations  represent  prevailing  prices  and  not  Government  maximum,  which  is  50  cents  below  price  of  pea  coal. 

Government  Bituminous  Prices — New  York  Market 


Producing  Regions. 

Clearfield,  Cambria,  Somerset,  Huntingdon,  Indiana,  etc... 

Georges  Creek,  Upper  Potomac,  etc .  3.36 

Pittsburgh,  Westmoreland,  Connellsville,  etc .  2.91 

Fairmont-Clarksburg  district .  3.08 


Producing  Regions. 

Clearfield,  Cambria,  Somerset,  Huntingdon,  Indiana,  etc .  $5.45 

Georges  Creek,  Upper  Potomac,  etc .  5.51 

Westmoreland,  Connellsville,  etc .  5.31 

Fairmont-Clarksburg  district . 

Coal  sold  in  the  offshore  export  trade  (as  distinguished  from  the  Canadian  export  trade)  is  subject  to  a  maximum 
advance  of  $1.35  per  net  ton,  or  $1.51  per  gross,  as  is  also  tonnage  supplied  for  foreign  bunker  purposes. 


F.  o.  b.  Mines. 

~A_ 

Screened. 

Mine-run. 

(gross) 

(gross) 

(gross) 

$3.30 

$3.30 

$3.30 

3.36 

3.08 

2.80 

2.91 

2.63 

2.63 

3.08 

F. 

2.80 

o.  b.  New  York  Harbor  Piers. 

-A_. 

2.52 

Screened. 

Mine-run. 

Slack. 

(gross) 

(gross) 

(gross) 

$5.45 

$5.45 

$5.45 

5.51 

5.23 

4.95 

5.31 

5.03 

5.03 

5.48 

5.20 

4.92 

Water-Gas  Tar  As  Binder  for  Screenings. 

Patent  rights  have  been  granted  to  the  inventor 
of  a  new  method  of  utilizing  anthracite-coal  screen¬ 
ings  without  compressing  the  product,  into 
briquettes.  Water-gas  tar,  a  cheap  by-product 
obtained  in  the  manufacture  of  illuminating  gas, 
is  used  as  a  binder  and  for  that  purpose  is  said  to 
be  ideal.  It  is  of  low  viscosity  at  ordinary  tem¬ 
peratures,  has  a  high  boiling  point,  and  is  in¬ 
flammable.  It  causes  the  particles  of  coal  to  ad¬ 
here,  but  does  not  fill  the  spaces  between  them 
and  prevent  the  free  passage  of  air.  The  product 
is  delivered  to  the  fire  in  a  loose  condition.  Ap¬ 
proximately  10  gal.  of  the  liquid  fuel  is  added  to 
a  ton  of  screenings.  The  two  may  be  mixed  by 
shoveling,  spraying,  or  other  means.  It  is  as¬ 
serted  that  the  process  will  enable  the  utilization 
of  vast  quantities  of  coal  dust  and  screenings 
heretofore  considered  to  be  of  little  value. 


Coastwise  Coal  Freights. 

Maximum  barge  rates  from  New  York  to  Sound 
ports  and  beyond  have  been  established  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  bases  by  voluntary  agreement  of  the  boat 
owners,  with  the  approval  of  the  U.  S.  Shipping 
Board:  Bridgeport,  $1.00;  New  Haven,  $1.00;  New 
London,  $1.35;  Providence,  Fall  River  and  Newport, 
$1.90;  New  Bedford,  $2.15;  Boston,  $2.50;  Ports¬ 
mouth,  $2.75;  Portland,  $2.75. 

The  Shipping  Board  has  fixed  $3.25  as  the  rate 
from  Hampton  Roads  and  Philadelphia  to  Boston. 
To  other  New  England  ports  the  authorized  maxi¬ 
mum  rates  are  as  follows:  Portland,  $3.40;  Sears- 
port,  $3.75;  Providence,  $3.00.  A  25-cent  advance 
on  these  rates  is  permitted  from  Baltimore. 

The  Shipping  Board’s  rate  on  anthracite  ship¬ 
ments  in  sailing  vessels  from  New  York  to  Hali¬ 
fax  and  St.  John  is  $7  per  ton. 


Coal  Exports  to  Panama. 

Exports  of  bituminous  coal  to  Panama,  by  months 
during  1918  and  three  years  previous  were : 


Of  course,  the  zone  proposition  has  two  sides  at 

Month : 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

least.  In  fact,  there  are  many  angles  from  which 

January  . . . . 

. .  28,069 

36,026 

49,993 

34,400 

the  arrangements  can  be  viewed,  and  there  is  much 

February  . . 

. .  26,578 

34,498 

54,938 

42,332 

to  be  said  pro  and  con  as  to  whether  the  arrange- 

March  . 

. .  47,600 

26,957 

41,608 

21,994 

ment  should  be  permanent  or  not.  For  the  time 

April  . 

.  .  42,946 

12,000 

48,094 

70,870 

being  the  trend  of  trade  comment  is  in  favor  of  re- 

May  . 

. .  34,321 

48,030 

45,111 

50,118 

tention  so  far  as  the  bituminous  business  is  con- 

June  . 

. .  47,708 

27,553 

38,348 

50,871 

cerned,  but  with  certain  sizes  of  anthracite  piling 

July  . 

. .  52,805 

24,075 

23,849 

55,656 

up,  there  are  many  who  think  there  should  be  more 

August  . . . . 

. .  49,423 

45,815 

72,254 

52,831 

leeway  in  the  distribution  of  hard  coal,  especially  as 

September  . . 

. .  59,969 

48,082 

15,786 

94,795 

the  end  of  the  season  approaches. 

Total  . .  . . 

..  389,419 

303,036 

390,001 

473,822 

Kiltie  McCoy. 

“Kiltie  McCoy”  is  the  story  of  an  American 
traveling  salesman  beating  it  to  Scotland,  getting 
himself  into  kilts  and  fighting  three  years  for 
King  George.  The  author,  who  gives  his  name 
to  the  book,  addressed  the  trade  at  the  Whitehall 
Club  a  few  weeks  ago. 

McCoy  is  a  norn  de  guerre — actually  a  fighting 
name — for  Cornelius  Van  Putten  was  afraid  that 
the  Van  would  create  suspicion,  though  he  is  of 
Hollander  parentage,  born  in  America.  And  so 
he  changed  his  name  as  well  as  his  birthplace — 
and  became  an  American  boy  with  an  Irish  name 
fighting  in  France  as  a  Scotch  soldier. 
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Review  of  the  Year. 

A  Period  of  Unprecedented  Tonnage  and  Varying  Demand — Starting  with  Zero  Weather  and 
Heatless  Days  it  Terminates  with  Mild  Weather  and  Coal  Enough  for  All. 


The  year  now  drawing  to  a  close  has  been 
a  most  momentous  one  in  the  coal  trade.  The 
first  full  year  of  strict  government  supervision,  . 
some  say  it  will  be  the  last.  It  began  with  the 
lowest  temperatures  known  for  a  generation 
or  more  in  all  seaboard  and  Southern  terri¬ 
tory.  This  fact  combined  with  other  circum¬ 
stances  to  produce  conditions  so  acute  that  the 
unprecedented  action  of  declaring  industrial 
holidays  was  found  necessary  and  the  most 
rigid  regulations  regarding  heating,  lighting, 
etc.,  were  inaugurated  by  the  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration.  This  was  necessary  primarily  to  af¬ 
ford  fuel  for  steamers  and  by  lessening  the 
congestion  on  the  railroads,  permit  the  for¬ 
warding  of  munitions  and  the  other  supplies 
needed  to  protect  the  Allies  in  the  impending 
spring  drive. 

But  despite 'all  arrangements  made  and  the 
measures  introduced  to  alleviate  the  situation 
there  were  many  cases  of  absolute  lack  of  coal 
in  the  homes  of  the  well-to-do  as  well  as 
among  the  poor.  Every  effort  was  made  to 
increase  production,  but  transportation  dif¬ 
ficulties  at  the  mines,  and  at  tidewater  ports, 
and  shortage  of  labor  were  most  serious  han¬ 
dicaps.  Fortunately  the  restrictions  arranged 
for  by  the  Fuel  'Administration  permitted 
transatlantic  shipments  on  behalf  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  be  taken  care  of  as  required;  but 
throughout  the  period  of  cold  weather  it  was 
a  constant  struggle  to  keep  people  supplied,  to 
say  nothing  of  supplying  manufacturers  with 
fuel.  There  was  an  early  classification  made 
by  which  these  were  set  down  as  essential  or 
non-essential  and  coal  tonnage  was  distributed 
accordingly.  But  even  with  these  arrange¬ 
ments  in  effect  the  supplying  of  coal  for  in¬ 
dustrial  purposes  was  a  serious  proposition. 

The  miners  having  been  liberally  dealt  with 
in  the  early  part  of  1917,  no  general  wage 
questions  came  up,  and  operators  were  free  to 
devote  their  attentions  to  other  details.  Ihe 
strenuousness  of  the  coal  market  situation 
caused  the  Fuel  Administration  to  enlarge 
greatlv  its  personnel,  bringing  into  service 
many  practical  coal  men.  The  original  idea, 
definitely  announced,  had  been  to  keep  the  coal 
men  out  of  the  Administration  entirely,  but 
the  trade  harbored  no  grievance  on  account 
of  this  fact  and  upon  invitation  some  of  the 
prominent  coal  men  volunteered  their,  serv¬ 
ices  and  did  splendid  work  not  only  in  the 
local  offices  but  supervising  distribution  .  of 
tonnage  and  in  the  formulation  of  production 


policies.  The  latter  may  be  specified  as  the 
novel  idea  of  the  work  undertaken  by  the 
Washington  authorities.  It  was  pointed  out 
while  the  winter  crisis  was  at  its  height  that 
what  was  needed  was  not  so  much  the  regu¬ 
lation  of  prices,  which  seemed  to  be  the  key¬ 
note  of  Dr.  Garfield’s  early  efforts,  but  the 
furnishing  of  an  adequate  supply  of  fuel  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  public;  therefore 
production  committees  were  arranged  for  and 
representation  was  secured  at  nearly  every 
mine  in  some  districts.  Miners  were  reached 
personally  as  well  as  by  printed  matter  in  vari¬ 
ous  forms,  and  speeches  were  made  by 
wounded  soldiers  of  our  Allies,  who  told  of 
the  importance  of  coal  in  the  supplying  of 
munitions  and  other  circumstances  incidental 
to  the  needs  at  the  front.  This  production 
committee  work  proved  to  be  very  effectual 
and  at  or  about  the  first  week  of  July  the 
bituminous  tonnage  reached  unprecedented 
levels.  Later  in  the  summer  there  was  a  de¬ 
crease  by  reason  of  the  holidays,  shortage  of 
water  in  certain  districts  and  other  causes  in¬ 
cidental  to  the  season. 

Curtailment  of  Labor. 

The  curtailment  of  labor  that  had  been  in 
progress  was  emphasized  under  the  influence 
of  the  second  draft  and  the  subsequent  ar¬ 
rangement  by  which  all  men  from  18  to  45 
were  enrolled  and  the  enlargement  of  the 
forces  from  classes  previously  exempt  was  in¬ 
augurated.  The  patriotic  plea  had  to  be  in¬ 
voked  again  and  the  most  strenuous  exertions 
made  in  order  to  secure  from  the  reduced 
working  forces  an  adequate  supply  of  coal. 
The  same  circumstances  and  conditions  ap¬ 
plied  to  anthracite  as  well  as.  bituminous 
mines.  As  soon  as  the  railroad  situation  be¬ 
came  easier,  with  the  arrival  of  mild  weather, 
there  was  not  so  much  heard  of  car  shortage 
as  a  nation-wide  difficulty,  for  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  Railroad  Administration  all  coal 
carrying  equipment  as  well  as  other  rolling 
stock  and  motive  stock  was  pooled  and  moved 
around  entirely  regardless  of  ownership.  The 
arrival  of  coal  cars  from  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  and  Pacific  Coast  lines  helped  the  situa¬ 
tion  at  Eastern  mines  that  had  been  suffering 
to  the  greatest  extent  for  lack  of  equipment, 
and  it  was  soon  found  that  there  were  enough 
cars  to  handle  all  the  coal  produced  by  the 
men  available.  The  trade  as  a  whole  bene- 
fitted  from  the  operation  of  the  zoning  sys¬ 
tem.  This  helped  the  railroad  situation  by 


cutting  out  some  particularly  long  hauls  and 
those  that  were  economic  errors  because  of 
hauling  tonnage  to  or  through  coal  fields. 
Only  in  a  few  instances  were  there  radical  de¬ 
partures  from  the  former  operating  arrange¬ 
ments  and  only  in  a  few  cases  were  complaints 
particularly  noticeable. 

With  the  opening  of  the  summer  season  new 
freight  rates  promulgated  by  Director  General 
McAdoo  went  into  effect,  causing  the  en¬ 
hancing  of  delivered  prices  to  a  degree  that 
would  have  been  regarded  as  extraordinary 
under  normal  conditions ;  but  with  the  war 
upsetting  the  entire  fabric  of  business  there 
was  little  criticism  heard. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  with  high  wages  and 
freight  rates  and  high  margin  of  operating  ex¬ 
penses  at  retail  yards  the  cost  of  bituminous 
coal  during  the  past  year  has  been  at  a  fig¬ 
ure  only  surpassed  during  a  few  weeks  of  the 
Big  Strike  era,  and  anthracite,  too,  has  been 
at  a  decidedly  high  level. 

New  England  Well  Supplied. 

Notwithstanding  the  experiences  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  winter  the  Middle  West  declined  to  be 
apprehensive  of  the  future.  While  stocking  up 
was  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent  it  was 
not  what  an  Eastern  dealer  would  term  heavy, 
and  the  most  active  efforts  along  these  lines 
were  devoted  to  the  stocking-up  of  New  Eng¬ 
land.  The  energetic  Fuel  Administrator  of 
that  section  made  such  efforts  to  secure  ton¬ 
nage,  as  resulted,  as  we  have  recently  seen,  in 
somewhat  of  an  over-supply  being  secured 
Down  East,  large  stocks  being  carried  by  the 
steam  users  and  dealers  also  at  the  present 
time.  The  Middle  Atlantic  States  occupy 
somewhat  of  a  medium  ground  in  this  regard, 
having  made  more  efforts  to  secure  tonnage 
than  the  Middle  West,  but  not  being  success¬ 
ful  in  securing  as  much  as  New  England, 
so  that  until  well  along  in  the  fall  the  interior 
of  New  York  State,  to  mention  one  locality, 
was  by  no  means  amply  supplied.  The  lake 
trade  was  very  active  throughout  the  season, 
and  the  Canadian  shipments  continued  heavy 
until  well  along  in  the  fall,  though  failing  to 
reach  the  1917  figures. 

When  an  easier  tone  was  beginning  to  de¬ 
velop  during  the  close  of  the  year  the  country 
was  visited  by  a  most  unfortunate  epidemic  of 
Spanish  influenza;  that  great  plague  that  has 
cost  more  lives  than  even  the  deadly  conflicts 
in  which  the  leading  nations  of  the  world  were 
engaged  the  first  year.  While  rural  life  is 
often  regarded  as  a  most  healthful  condi¬ 
tion,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  fatalities  in  coal  min¬ 
ing  districts  were  almost  as  appalling  as  in 
certain  of  the  military  campaigns  and  a  very 
notable  reduction  of  tonnage  was  caused  di¬ 
rectly  and  indirectly  by  this  fact.  So  serious 
was  the  situation  that  a  sufficient  number  of 
railroad  crews  could  not  be  found  to  move  the 
normal  freight  of  the  roads,  and  conditions 
were  saved  from  becoming  serious  through 
the  fact  that  factory  operations  were  curtailed 
to  a  certain  degree,  and  hence  the  use  of  coal 
was  restricted  accordingly. 

With  the  signing  of  the  armistice  relaxation 
and  celebration  became  the  order  of  the  day; 
the  patriotic  endeavors  to  produce  a  large  ton¬ 
nage  of  coal  ceased  in  large  measure  and  for 
seven  successive  weeks  a  decrease  was  re¬ 
corded.  Lately  tonnage  has  been  on  the  up¬ 
grade  and  some  now  predict  a  record  output 
of  600,000,000  net  tons  of  bituminous  coal,  an 
increase  of  some  50,000,000  tons  over  1917 
and  more  than  97,000,000  over  1916. 

Anthracite  has  been  subject  to  revolution- 
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ary  treatment.  Only  a  few  years  ago  an  ef¬ 
fort  was  made  to  obtain  new  outlets  for  hard 
coal  in  Ohio  and  Michigan,  and  as  we  all  know 
the  jobbing  trade  in  Chicago  and  points  be¬ 
yond  have  for  years  past  made  an  effort  to  ex¬ 
tend  their  sales  of  anthracite  because  of  the 
substantial  profit  per  ton  that  could  be  secured 
on  same,  when  fairly  strong  normal  market 
conditions  prevail,  but  the  business  developed 
along  these  lines  was  ruthlessly  set  aside  to  a 
large  extent  by  carefully  arranged  production 
of  tonnage  for  certain  States  and  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  certain  other  States  for  any  large  de¬ 
livery  of  the  output.  In  fact,  about  one  half 
of  the  States  of  the  Union  were  cut  out  from 
anthracite  entirely;  others  were  restricted  to 
a  moderate  extent.  Thus  hard  coal  was  lim¬ 
ited  to  the  territory  closest  to  the  mines,  which 
might  be  considered  the  natural  trade  domain 
of  the  hard  coal  interests.  Thus  the  people 
who  rely  upon  it  for  fuel  and  to  whom  it  is 
most  essential  were  assured  of  heat  and  other 
necessary  supplies. 

New  Price  Arrangement. 

The  usual  50-cent  reduction  in  price  was 
not  made  April  1,  as  it  was  surmised  that  un¬ 
der  that  arrangement  there  would  be  such  an 
overwhelming  placing  of  orders  at  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  new  coal  year,  that  dissatisfaction 
would  be  the  most  notable  result  of  such  an 
announcement.  Therefore,  a  discount  of  only 
25  cents  was  authorized,  the  usual  price  result 
being  averaged  in  an  approximate  way  by  con¬ 
tinuing  this  figure  until  September  1,  instead 
of  making  the  usual  advance  of  10  cents  a 
month.  Aside  from  this  no  price  changes  were 
made  during  the  spring  or  summer,  and  if 
nothing  was  sold  above  the  Government  price 
it  is  equally  certain  that  nothing  was  sold  be- 
.low.  The  placing  of  tonnage  became  strictly 
a  matter  of  Government  regulation,  so  care¬ 
fully  figured  out  that  certain  circulars  were 
sent  out  specifying  a  curtailing  or  addition  of 
supplies  amounting  to  no  more  than  one  car 
of  coal.  As  at  the  bituminous  mines,  a  great 
effort  was  made  to  speed  up  production,  and 
despite  a  reduced  working  force  and  other  cir¬ 
cumstances  operating  against  heavy  shipments 
the  curtailment  for  the  year  as  a  whole  has 
not  been  great. 

The  first  official  recognition  of  the  filling  of 
orders  of  bituminous  consumers  in  this  terri¬ 
tory  was  a  substantial  pamphlet  of  embargo 
notice  issued  from  the  Cameron  office.  Other 
information  along  similar  lines  was  made  pub¬ 
lic  from  time  to  time,  and  it  soon  became  evi¬ 
dent  that  steam  coal  requirements  were  well 
taken  care  of.  Throughout  nearly  all  the  year 
steam  sizes  of  anthracite  were  in  splendid  de¬ 
mand  at  high  prices;  these  not  being  subject 
to  the  same  degree  of  Government  regulation 
as  the  prepared  sizes.  There  was  some  fluctu¬ 
ation  in  the  price  of  small  coal,  but  no  weak¬ 
ness  at  any  time,  except  that  the  small  sizes 
developed  a  certain  amount  of  irregularity 
during  the  fall  and  early  winter.  The  culm 
piles  were  drawn  upon  to  rather  more  than  the 
usual  extent,  and  some  spice  was  given  to 
trade  conditions  by  a  journalistic  crusade  de¬ 
manding  more  work  along  these  lines. 

The  retail  dealers  in  anthracite  have  had  a 
strenuous  year.  It  is  true  that  they  have  en¬ 
joyed  a  greater  margin  of  profit  than  ever  be¬ 
fore,  and  a  very  fair  ratio  of  net  earnings 
based  on  normal  supplies  of  coal.  But  the  one 
weak  point  in  the  anthracite  program  was 
that  dealers’  tonnages  were  based  on  the 


amount  received  during  the  coal  year — April 
1,  1916,  to  March  31,  1917.  As  a  strike  was 
threatened  during  the  spring  of  1916,  dealers 
stocked  up  in  advance  and  hence  did  not  buy 
usual  amount  during  ensuing  coal  year.  This 
placed  them  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  obtaining 
of  tonnage  in  the  current  coal  year,  in  view 
of  the  conditions  on  1916  deliveries,  and  those 
who  were  cut  down  in  their  supplies  because 
of  these  facts  found  that  with  the  high  cost  of 
labor  and  the  expense  of  delivery  under  pres¬ 
ent  day  conditions,  even  large  margins  do  not 
leave  them  any  considerable  amount  over  their 
customary  gains.  The  trade  will  always  re¬ 
member,  we  are  sure,  the  difficult  street  traffic 
conditions  that  they  had  to  contend  with  dur¬ 
ing  January  and  February  and  the  persistent 
demands  that  confronted  them  at  that  time. 

Anthracite  Tonnage  Declines. 

The  year’s  tonnage  will  fall  by  some 
1,000,000  tons  below  that  of  last  year,  when,  in¬ 
cluding  tonnage  used  at  the  mines  for  steam¬ 
raising,  local  sales,  etc.,  and  reducing  all  to 
net  tons,  the  100,000,000-ton  mark  was  almost 
reached.  Many  people  believe  that  we  are  at 
or  near  the  apex  of  anthracite  production,  and 
while  the  older  people  in  the  trade  have  seen 
many  such  calculations  discountenanced  in  re¬ 
cent  years,  it  seems  improbable  that  the  hard 
coal  resources  and  the  physical  conditions  of 
the  field  will -permit  of  a  much  greater  an¬ 
nual  output  than  has  been  recorded.  It  does 
not  seem  likely  that  the  restrictions  in  regard 
to  the  distribution  of  this  fuel  will  be  entirely 
eliminated,  for  it  is  recognized  that  the  limited 
supply  thereof  will  result  in  a  curtailing  of  the 
area  of  use  so  far  as  the  domestic  sizes  are 
concerned,  while  the  sale  of  steam  sizes,  partic¬ 
ularly  the  smaller  steam  sizes,  is  quite 
naturally  limited  by  the  increased  cost  of 
freight,  with  growing  mileage. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  the  growing 
restlessness  of  the  miners  led  to  demands 
upon  the  Fuel  Administration  that  involved 
an  estimated  increase  in  labor  cost  of  $1.05  per 
gross  ton  when  apportioned  and  distributed 
over  the  domestic  sizes.  Those  who  were  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  situation  felt  that  nothing 
would  come  of  the  strike  threat  which  had  ac¬ 
companied  the  demand  for  more  mondy  and 
hence  there  was  no  surprise  when  the  Govern¬ 
ment  figures  as  authorized  for  anthracite  ton¬ 
nage  were  increased  to  the  amount  indicated, 
but  it  was  a  great  surprise  to  many  in  the 
trade  that  the  increase  was  accepted  so  quietly 
by  the  public,  less  being  said  about  it  than 
about  many  a  25-cent  advance  in  times  gone 
by. 

We  have  referred  to  the  results  to  the  re¬ 
tailers.  So.  far  as  the  jobbers  are  concerned, 
it  has  been  a  trying  year  for  all  who  did  not 
have  thoroughly  well  established  mine  connec¬ 
tions.  The  National  Association  that  was 
formed  to  serve  their  interests  has  laid  its 
plans  carefully,  there  has  been  some  greater 
recognition  extended  to  them  by  the  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration,  and  the  outlook  now  appears  de¬ 
cidedly  better  than  it  was  a  year  ago. 

With  regard  to  the  operators  the  situation 
has  been  even  more  mixed.  Under  the  fixed 
Government  price  applying  to  wide  areas, 
some  interests  have  been  able  to  make  a  hand¬ 
some  profit,  while  others,  selling  at  the  same 
figure,  on  account  of  the  high  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion,  have  operated  at  a  most  moderate  basis 
of  profit  and  even,  in  some  instances,  at  a  loss. 
Yet  on  the  whole  it  has  been  recognized  that 


Government  regulation  has  its  good  points, 
and  there  are  few  who  are  now  prepared  to 
assert  that  it  would  be  better  to  have  had  a 
free  field  in  the  coal  trade  during  the  past 

year. 

Forecasting  the  future  is  particularly  dif¬ 
ficult  at  this  time.  We  might  size  up  the  busi¬ 
ness  prospects  based  on  normal  conditions  and 
achieve  a  fair  degree  of  success  as  a  prophet, 
but  in  view  of  the  socialistic  sentiment  that  is 
in  the  air  and  will  certainly  have  a  great  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  work  of  reconstruction  it  be¬ 
comes  almost  impossible  to  forecast  the  future 
successfully.  Those  who  recall  the  official  acts- 
of  some  corporation  people  of  early  days  will 
not  be  surprised  to  know  of  the  sentiment  that 
has  grown  up ;  certain  of  the  old-timers  sowed 
the  seed  of  a  veritable  whirlwind  by  their  ten¬ 
dency  to  ride  roughshod  over  us.  This  circum¬ 
stance,  coupled  with  the  growth  of  various 
schools  of  philosophy  of  more  or  less  imprac¬ 
tical  character  has  produced  a  remarkable 
frame  of  mind  among  many  of  our  people.  We 
have  seen  in  eastern  and  middle  Europe  a 
veritable  state  of  chaos  developed  by  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  new  theories,  and  while  we  all  be¬ 
lieve  our  own  people  are  too  sensible  to  be  car¬ 
ried  away  in  any  such  degree,  it  is  recognized 
that  the  business  community  faces  unusual 
problems,  and  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  coal 
people  to  stand  firmly  united  in  the  protection 
of  their  interests  that  this  great  industry  may 
come  safely  through  the  period  of  reconstruc¬ 
tion  that  lies  before  us  as  the  new  year  opens. 


Shipments  to  the  Northwest. 

Tonnage  to  the  northwest,  through  the  “Soo” 
canal  during  the  season  of  navigation  was  heavier 
than  in  the  previous  year,  although  anthracite,  which 
amounted  to  about  2,260,000  tons  was  400,000  tons 
less  than  in  1917,  though  aggregating  considerably 
more  than  the  tonnage  forwarded  in  1916.  Bitu¬ 
minous  tonnage  through  this  gateway  during  the 
season  of  1918  amounted  to  about  16,000,000  net  tons, 
which  was  about  half  a  million  more  than  during  the 
season  of  1917  and  about  two  and  a  half  million 
more  than  in  1916,  so  that  section  of  the  country  was 
well  taken  care  of,  in  fact  much  better  than  many 
had  anticipated  earlier  in  the  season. 


Coke  Had  Active  Year. 

Coke  producers  have  enjoyed  a  year  of  remark¬ 
able  activity  and  prosperity.  When  tonnage  figures 
are  available  they  will  show  a  big  increase  in  by¬ 
product  output  and  a  decline  in  bee-hive  production. 
A  clue  as  to  how  things  have  been  going  is  found  in 
the  Geological  Survey’s  report  for  the  second  week 
of  the  current  month.  During  that  week  the  bee¬ 
hive  ovens  produced  four  per  cent,  less  than  in  the 
corresponding  week  last  year,  whereas  the  by¬ 
product  output  showed  a  gain  of  no  less  than  35  per 
cent.  In  that  week  the  by-product  production  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  bee-hive  production  by  25,000  tons.  It 
was  only  a  few  years  ago  that  the  bee-hive  ovens 
made  twice  as  much  coke  as  the  by-product  type. 

The  steel  industry  has  absorbed  all  the  bee-hive 
output  and  the  great  bulk  of  the  by-product  coke. 
It  is  only  since  the  armistice  was  signed  that  the  by¬ 
product  interests  have  been  able  to  cultivate  the  do¬ 
mestic  field,  which  had  to  be  neglected  under  the 
war-time  demands  of  the  steel  industry.  Prices  on 
all  kinds  of  coke  have  been  firmly  maintained  at  the 
Government  maximums  throughout  the  year. 


A  recent  biographical  sketch  of  Morgan  Kingston, 
the  celebrated  grand  opera  tenor,  reveals  the  inter¬ 
esting  fact  that  he  worked  for  14  years  in  the  coal 
mines  of  Great  Britain,  his  native  country.  He 
followed  his  occupation  until,  at  the  age  of  28,  his 
singing  at  a  church  bazaar  attracted  the  attention 
of  some  one  who  started  him  on  the  road  to  fame. 
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The  Past  Year  at  New  York. 

Six  Months  of  Urgent  Demand  Followed  by  Six  Months  During  Which  Conditions  Underwent 
a  Gradual  but  Steady  Easing  Up  Until  Now  Nearly  All  Kinds  of  Coal  Are  Plentiful. 


In  the  light  of  conditions  that  prevailed  early  in 
the  year,  recent  developments  have  been  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  an  anti-climax.  Ushered  in  during  the  midst 
of  a  record-breaking  cold  wave  and  the  worst  coal 
shortage  ever  knowrn,  1918  draws  to  a  close  under 
much  different  climatic  conditions  and  with  the  coal 
situation  so  easy  that  even  the  professional  alarmists 
can  find  nothing  in  it  to  get  excited  about. 

In  spite  of  price  restrictions  which  have  prevented 
the  making  of  excessive  profits,  the  results  of  the 
year’s  business  in  all  branches  of  the  industry  com¬ 
pare  favorably  with  normal  times.  The  wholesale 
distributors  as  a  class  have  perhaps  not  enjoyed  as 
much  prosperity  as  the  producers  and  retail  dealers, 
owing  partly  to  the  narrowness  of  their  margin  and 
partly  to  the  reduced  volume  of  tonnage  passing 
through  their  hands,  but  most  of  them  have  man¬ 
aged  to  survive,  at  least,  and  with  the  era  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  control  drawing  to  the  close  they  can  face 
the  future  with  renewed  confidence. 

The  progress  of  events  in  both  the  anthracite  and 
bituminous  trade  has  been  along  parallel  lines.  Fam¬ 
ine  conditions  during  the  winter  were  equally  as 
acute  in  all  kinds  of  coal,  since  it  was  largely  a, 
matter  of  transportation  and  the  railroads  were 
more  nearly  paralyzed  than  they  had  ever  been 
before  in  the  history  of  the  country.  This  was  due 
to  the  alternation  of  zero  temperatures  and  heavy 
snowfalls  over  a  term  of  many  weeks,  together 
with  the  congestion  brought  about  by  sending  mili¬ 
tary  supplies  to  the  ports  faster  than  the  ships 
could  take  them  away.  As  the  inability  of  the  fleet 
to  move  freight  in  larger  volume  was  partly  due 
to  delays  in  coaling,  caused  by  the  congestion,  it 
was  hard  to  distinguish  between  cause  and  effect. 

All  that  could  be  said  with  any  certainty  was  that 
things  were  in  a  fearful  muddle  and  demanded 
prompt  and  drastic  action  to  prevent  a  complete 
tie-up  of  the  railroads  and  shipping.  To  this  end 
the  Fuel  Administration  issued  its  famous  order 
shutting  down  practically  all  industries  in  the  States 
east  of  the  Mississippi  for  a  five-day  period  begin¬ 
ning  January  18  and  making  Monday  a  workless 
day  for  several  weeks  thereafter.  This  helped  some, 
and  when  the  winter  began  to  break  up  and  the 
Railroad  Administration  had  time  to  regulate  export 
shipments,  both  as  to  volume  and  ports  of  trans¬ 
shipment,  the  congestion  was  gradually  reduced. 

Heavy  Summer  Business. 

During  the  spring  and  summer  transportation  and 
other  conditions  were  favorable  for  a  heavy  coal 
output.  Labor  was  short  at  the  mines,  but  the  men 
who  remained  made  up  for  this  by  working  harder 
than  usual  and  some  new  records  were  established 
in  both  anthracite  and  bituminous  production.  It 
was  months,  however,  before  operators  were  able  to 
make  any  appreciable  headway  toward  satisfying 
the  demand  for  steam  and  domestic  coal.  The  coun¬ 
try  had  been  on  short  rations  for  so  long  that  all 
classes  of  consumers  were  of  one  mind  in  their  de¬ 
sire  to  protect  themselves  against  the  coming  of 
another  winter.  Many  of  them  went  to  extremes 
and  laid  in  larger  stocks  than  they  had  ever  thought 
of  doing  in  normal  times. 

Signs  of  an  easing  up  in  the  coal  situation  were 
observed  first  in  the  smallest  of  the  anthracite  steam 
sizes.  Around  the  Fourth  of  July  barley  and  the 
still  finer  stuff,  variously  known  as  No.  4  buckwheat, 
dust,  culm,  screenings  and  slit,  began  to  back  up  on 
the  shippers  and  it  was  not  long  before  there  was 
a  distinct  oversupply  in  those  grades.  1  his  condition 
gradually  extended  to  rice  and  No.  1  buckwheat, 
the  latter  being  the  slowest  to  feel  the  change. 

Finally,  in  September,  the  demand  for  soft  coal 
began  to  let  up.  Stocks  all  along  the  seaboard,  and 
more  particularly  in  New  England,  had  reached  very 
comfortable  proportions.  Buyers  as  a  class  felt  they 
had  made  ample  provisions  for  the  future,  and  in 
fact  many  of  them  had  reached  the  limit  of  their 
storage  capacity.  In  addition,  the  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion  drew  up  a  set  of  regulations  designed  to  pre¬ 
vent  some  consumers  stocking  up  beyond  all  reason 


while  other  essential  industries  were  unable  to  ac¬ 
cumulate  a  safe  reserve  supply.  The  plan  was  well 
conceived,  but  when  it  was  put  into  execution  it 
resulted  in  the  embargoing  of  a  large  number  of 
buyers  already  stocked  to,  or  in  excess  of,  the  per¬ 
missible  limit.  This  narrowed  the  market  still  fur¬ 
ther,  and  for  the  first  time  in  two  years  the  seller 
began  to  seek  the  buyer  to  some  extent. 

Bituminous  Slump  Did  Not  Eventuate. 

In  October,  when  it  became  apparent  that  the  end 
of  the  war  was  not  far  off,  bituminous  consumers 
began  to  be  increasingly  backward  about  adding  to 
their  holdings  at  existing  price  levels,  and  at  the 
same  time  they  began  to  discriminate  more  sharply 
between  grades.  When  the  fighting  actually  stopped 
there  was  a  period  of  hesitation,  during  which  many 
feared  the  soft  coal  market  was  on  the  verge  of  a 
slump.  But  this  has  not  materialized  as  yet,  because 
output  has  been  curtailed  by  sickness  among  the 
mine  workers  and  the  fact  that  they  are  less  inclined 
to  work  steadily  now  that  it  does  not  seem  un¬ 
patriotic  to  take  a  breathing  spell.  There  are  also 
the  high  mining  costs  to  be  considered,  which  will 
operate  to  prevent  any  very  serious  drop  in  prices 
until  wages  and  other  expenses  go  down. 

This  week  production  has  been  even  lighter  than 
is  usual  in  the  holiday  period,  and  there  is  not  likely 
to  be  any  marked  recovery  until  the  second  week 
in  January.  For  that  reason  the  market  is  not  apt 
to  be  crowded  very  hard  for  a  little  while  at  least. 
What  will  happen  when  the  mines  are  again  ship¬ 
ping  heavily  is  a  question  variously  answered  in 
trade  circles.  The  weight  of  opinion  seems  to  be  that 
high  grade  coals  will  be  in  good  demand  right 
through  the  winter ;  that  they  will  hold  firm  at  the 
Government  price  and  perhaps  advance  a  little  if 
control  is  taken  off  before  April  1. 

There  is  less  optimism  as  to  the  stability  of  the 
lower  grades,  as  the  demand  for  them  is  limited  at 
present  and  there  is  no  certainty  as  to  when  it  will 
revive.  Some  say  that  a  lot  of  the  coal  sent  to 
market  during  the  war  period  was  of  a  quality  which 
could  not  find  buyers  at  any  price  under  normal 
conditions,  and  that  the  mines  shipping  it  will  either 
have  to  improve  their  preparation  or  shut  down. 

Anthracite  Finally  Relaxes. 

Since  the  signing  of  the  armistice  the  anthracite 
domestic  sizes  have  eased  up  materially  and  the 
supply  is  now  ample  to  meet  the  current  require¬ 
ments  of  the  relatively  small  part  of  the  public  that 
is  not  stocked  up  to  a  reasonable  extent.  Dealers 
want  more  stove  and  chestnut  to  apply  on  fill-in  or¬ 
ders,  but  many  of  them  have  considerable  egg,  pea 
and  broken  in  their  plants  and  are  not  very  keen 
about  getting  increased  shipments  of  those  sizes. 

Shipments  of  anthracite  to  tidewater  took  a  big 
jump  just  before  the  holiday  interruption.  Last 
week  the  tonnage  handled  over  the  harbor  piers 
was  the  heaviest  since  late  in  September,  reflecting 
increased  production  and  the  closing  of  the  lake 
season. 

The  steam  sizes  are  easy,  but  shippers  are  not 
having  any  particular  trouble  in  disposing  of  No.  1 
buckwheat  and  rice.  Barley  is  in  oversupply,  how¬ 
ever,  and  some  rather  low  prices  are  heard  of. 

Coal  Tonnage  of  New  York  Harbor. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  number  of  cars 
of  anthracite  and  bituminous  handled  over  all  the 
railroad  coal  piers  in  New  York  Harbor  for  several 
weeks  past,  as  reported  by  the  Director  of  Tide¬ 
water  Coal  Traffic: 

Week  of —  Anthracite.  Bituminous. 


October  24-30  . 

.  6,377 

6,316 

October  31-November  6 . 

.  5,378 

6,427 

November  7-13  . 

.  4,193 

5,615 

November  14-20  . 

.  5,413 

6,337 

November  21-27  . 

.  5,757 

5,882 

November  28-December  4.  .. 

.  5,305 

5,702 

December  5-11  . 

.  5,750 

5,172 

December  12-18  . 

.  6,503 

6,390 

December  19-25  . 

.  5,728 

5,203 

West  Virginia  Conditions. 

Operators  Refusing  to  Cut  Prices  W  liile 
Market  Remains  Sluggish. 

Charleston,  W.  Va.,  Dec.  26.— Extreme  sluggish¬ 
ness  in  the  demand  is  being  experienced  by  West 
Virginia  producers,  who,  however,  are  making  no 
special  efforts  to  sell  their  product  by  offering  any 
price  inducements.  For  that  reason  much  coal  re¬ 
mains  unbilled,  and  is  accumulating  at  mines  and 
sidings.  Such  a  condition,  of  course,  has  resulted 
in  some  mines  being  shut  down  until  the  demand 
increases,  and  in  the  curtailing  of  operations  at 
other  mines,  and  it  is  believed  by  operators  that  this 
state  of  affairs  will  continue  until  cold  weather 
stimulates  the  domestic  trade  and  until  reserve 
stocks  which  industrial  consumers  are  using  are  de¬ 
pleted. 

When  that  time  does  come,  producers  regard  it  as 
certain  that  there  will  be  a  grand  rush  for  coal,  so 
that  there  is  no  need  to  flood  the  market  with  fuel 
now  at  greatly  reduced  prices.  In  short,  it  is  a 
waiting  game  between  the  producer  and  the  buyer, 
and  the  producers  believe  that  ultimately  they  will 
have  the  best  of  the  waiting.  The  particular  class 
of  consumers  who  are  seeking  to  beat  down  prices 
are  the  railroads. 

In  one  sense  production  conditions  have  been  un¬ 
proved.  In  another  they  have  not.  The  labor  sit¬ 
uation  has  undergone  a  marked  improvement  in  the 
last  few  weeks.-  Several  strikes  have  been  settled 
and  there  is  less  sickness  among  the  miners.  To 
offset  that  improvement,  the  car  supply  has  been 
dwindling  in  several  districts.  There  are  indica¬ 
tions  of  a  growth  in  demand  from  South  America, 
seveia!  orders  for  coal  for  export  to  that  part  of  the 
world  having  been  received  in  the  Fairmont  district. 

In  the  Pocahontas  Field. 

With  output  still  running  below  that  of  a  few 
months  ago,  due  in  part  to  a  general  decrease  in  de¬ 
mand  and  in  part  to  lack  of  man-power,  still  the 
output  of  the  Pocahontas  and  Tug  River  districts  is 
beginning  to  ascend  the  scale  again,  production 
reaching  400,000  tons  weekly  before  the  Christmas 
interruption.  Shipments  to  the  West  are  still  lim¬ 
ited  and  the  market  for  Pocahontas  does  not  seem 
to  Le  very  brisk. 

Transportation  facilities  afforded  the  mines  of  the 
Fairmont  district  of  late  have  been  entirely  insuf¬ 
ficient,  running  400  to  500  ears  a  day  under  the 
requisite  amount  necessary  to  insure  maximum  pro¬ 
duction.  Not  only  are  the  number  of  cars  available 
insufficient,  but  the  delivery  of  empties  has  not  been 
prompt,  it  being  explained  that  the  B.  &  O.  is  hav¬ 
ing  trouble  with  its  motive  power.  This  condition 
of  affairs  first  arose  at  a  time  when,  by  reason  of 
railroad  orders  and  orders  for  export  to  South 
America,  the  market  for  Fairmont  coal  was  stiff¬ 
ened  somewhat.  While  influenza  has  not  been  en¬ 
tirely  stamped  out  of  the  mines  of  the  district,  oper¬ 
ations  are  not  now  being  seriously  interfered  with. 

Insofar  as  its  present  ability  to  market  its  coal  is 
concerned,  the  New  River  district  is  probably  in  bet¬ 
ter  shape  than  any  other  district  in  West  Virginia, 
the  government  contributing  heavily  to  this  result 
through  large  purchases  for  navy  and  bunkering 
purposes. 

Despite  lack  of  business  in  the  Kanawha  district, 
there  has  been  no  scramble  by  the  operators  to  cut 
prices  in  order  to  unload.  Market  conditions  have 
forced  a  suspension  of  operations  at'  some  plants, 
pending  a  return  of  a  greater  demand,  and  in  other 
cases  not  -so  much  coal  is  being  mined. 

■  Conditions  are  far  from  satisfactory  in  the  Guyan 
mining  district,  where  many  loaded  cars  remain  un¬ 
billed  for  lack  of  a  market,  a  condition  has  caused 
an  accumulation  of  coal  at  the  producing  point,  zone 
restrictions  having  shut  the  district  out  from  some 
of  its  usual  markets. 
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Review  of  Year’s  Business  in  Chicago. 

Trade  Has  Prospered  in  Spite  of  Price  Restrictions,  and  While  Outlook  Is  Less  Favorable  It 
Appears  Certain  That  Lessons  Learned  Will  Prove  of  Lasting  Benefit. 


The  year  1918  has  compressed  in  its  twelve 
months  more  lessons  for  the  coal  trade  of  this  city 
than  any  previous  ten  years.  It  began  with  a  coal 
famine  and  ends  with  an  unprecedented  surplusage. 
It  began  with  profits  strictly  limited  by  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  ends  with  many  dealers  facing,  as  a  result 
of  complying  with  the  government  program,  a  sub¬ 
stantial  loss,  against  which  the  government  gives  no 
guarantee. 

It  began  with  mines  working  at  capacity,  and  ends 
with  the  Illinois  output  reduced  much  below  the 
normal  at  this  season.  It  began  with  a  transporta¬ 
tion  tie-up  which'  made  coal  so  scarce  that  some 
industries  were  obliged  to  shut  down,  and  schools, 
hotels  and  office  buildings  could  not  be  heated.  It 
ends  with  these  same  industries  and  institutions  un¬ 
necessarily  exhausting  as  fapidly  as  possible  the 
reserve  piles  which  had  been  built  up  to  guard 
against  a  similar  transportation  tie-up,  which  is  quite 
likely  to  come  again  with  much  the  same  results  as 
twelve  months  ago. 

The  year  1918,  in  short,  began  in  war,  with  the 
whole  people  cooperating  in  a  patriotic  manner,  and 
giving  heed  obediently  to  wise  counsel,  and  it  ends 
in  peace,  with  everybody  apparently  feverishly  eager 
to  forget  all  about  cooperation  and  wise  counsel  and 
get  back  as  quickly  as  possible  to  the  old  days  of 
waste,  uncertainty,  confusion,  perhaps,  but  neverthe¬ 
less  days  of  democratic  independence,  where  a  man 
who  suffered  from  mistakes  had  the  consolation 
that  they  were  his  mistakes,  not  those  of  a  govern¬ 
ment  bureau. 

Trade  Welcomes  End  of  Restrictions. 

The  haste  with  which  business  is  trying  to  shake 
off  the  restrictions  of  war  times,  even  while  the  big 
men  of  business,  as  evidenced  at  Atlantic  City,  are 
planning  to  make  some  of  the  war  regulations  per¬ 
manent,  is  a  natural  reaction  from  the  unaccus¬ 
tomed  restraint  of  the  last  year.  The  pendulum  al¬ 
ways  swings  in  this  country,  and  from  one  extreme 
we  are  pretty  sure  to  rush  to  the  other,  just  to  get 
relief.  But  after  things  settle  down,  and  the  nervous 
reaction  is  over,  a  net  gain  will  be  shown  in  prog¬ 
ress.  So  the  lessons  of  the  year  will  probably  have 
permanent  effect  in  spite  of  the  present  tendency  to 
disregard  them,  even  that  of  the  wisdom  of  storing 
up  coal  against  a  winter  shortage. 

On  the  whole,  1918  has  been  a  prosperous  year. 
For  the  operators  it  was  eminently  so.  Up  to  No¬ 
vember  11  the  Illinois  mine  owners  had  enjoyed 
twenty  months  of  unprecedented  prosperity. 

“We  had  enjoyed  higher  profits,”  said  one,  “and 
seen  better  demand,  but  never  so  good  a  demand 
and  such  good  prices  for  so  long  a  stretch.”  The 
result,  admittedly,  has  been  to  put  the  operating  end 
of  the  business  on  a  more  substantial  basis  than  it 
ever  was.  It  is  well  known  that  a  large  number  of 
the  mines  of  this  State  had  been  operated  by  receiv¬ 
ers.  The  profits  allowed  by  the  government  prices 
have  not  been  large,  but  they  have  averaged  higher 
than  in  the  poor  seasons  of  the  past,  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  has  been  large.  The  tumoyer  of  capital  in¬ 
vested  has  been  the  greatest  ever  known. 

Operators  Have  Gained  Wisdom. 

Up  to  November,  the  Illinois  production  had  not 
only  equaled  the  government  quota,  but  had  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  revised  quota.  The  extraordinary  de¬ 
mand  for  coal  due  to  the  war  program  had  been 
met,  and  all  peace  industries  provided  for  as  well. 
The  operators  have  shown  that  they  learned  a  les¬ 
son  from  the  year’s  experience,  by  the  remarkable 
way  in  which,  when  demand  suddenly  fell  off,  they 
reduced  their  output  and  maintained  prices.  They 


have  refused  to  operate  their  mines  at  a  loss,  and 
have  held  on  to  their  profits. 

The  dealers,  like  the  operators,  have  enjoyed  a 
record  breaking  turnover,  and  their  margins  have 
been  reasonable.  In  general  they  have  prospered, 
but  not  excessively.  The  year  would  be  one  to 
cause  congratulation  were  the  anxiety  in  which  it 
ends  missing.  The  heavy  stocks  of  bituminous  coal 
in  the  dealers’  bins  are,  to  put  it  mildly,  not  in  brisk 
demand,  and  there  are  few  who  do  not  wonder 
whether  they  will  be  able  to  unload  this  coal,  bought 
at  war  prices,  before  the  winter  ends.  Their  books 
will  not  be  closed  until  April  1,  and  whether  they 
will  show  a  profit  or  a  loss  for  the  year,  the  months 
to  come  will  tell.  The  danger  for  them  that  lies  in 
the  possible  cancellation  of  zone  regulations  has 
been  told  too  often  to  be  repeated  here. 

With  the  Fuel  Administration,  as  it  has  func¬ 
tioned  in  Illinois  under  the  direction  of  Raymond 
E.  Durham,  State  Administrator,  and  Dr.  F.  C. 
Honnold,  District  Representative,  there  is  more 
than  general  satisfaction.  The  coal  men  feel  that 
they  have  been  fortunate  in  having  these  gentlemen 
at  the  helm.  They  have  fulfilled  their  respective 
tasks  with  great  success,  enforcing  fairness  to  the 
consumers,  and  extending  it  to  the  operators  and 
dealers.  Until  the  armistice  was  signed  they  suc¬ 
ceeded  remarkably  in  carrying  out  the  program  of 
increasing  output  and  putting  every  ounce  of  coal 
possible  in  storage  against  the  mounting  needs  of 
the  war;  and  since  the  armistice  they  have  stood 
loyally  by  to  protect  the  trade  from  disastrous  con¬ 
sequences  of  patriotic  cooperation. 

Some  Changes  May  Prove  Permanent. 

The  consumers  of  Chicago  have  had  their  trials, 
and  permanent  results  of  the  year’s  experience  may 
be  looked  for  in  their  demands  as  well  as  in  the 
policy  of  the  trade  itself.  Industrials  have  been 
taught  the  vaue  of  screenings,  and  how  to  burn 
them.  An  increased  efficiency  in  power  plants  may 
be  looked  for.  Domestic  users  have  been  introduced 
to  Illinois  coal  for  the  first  time,  and  by  no  means 
all  of  them  have  found  the  acquaintance  unpleasant. 
Not  a  few  will  find  it  possible  to  cut  their  coal  bills 
in  winters  to  come  by  using  it,  especially  since  an¬ 
thracite  prices  are  so  high  as  to  handicap  this  'fuel 
in  the  competition  which  is  to  come. 

One  jobber  predicts  that  not  more  than  60  per 
cent,  of  the  anthracite  formerly  used  in  this  market 
will  be  called  for,  if  the  present  proportionately 
high  prices  continue.  The  people  generally  have 
been  given  a  new  idea  of  the  value  of  coal  and  the 
profits  of  the  coal  men.  The  prices  which  the  gov¬ 
ernment  has  approved  as  fair,  in  former  days  would 
have  been  denounced  as  outrageous,  and  this  is  cer¬ 
tain  to  have  an  effect  in  the  future. 

The  market  continues  stagnant,  even  anthracite 
being  easy.  The  weather  has  been  more  like  a 
Kentucky  winter  than  Northern  Illinois,  and  unless 
unusually  low  temperatures  come  in  the  next  sixty 
days  the  season’s  consumption  of  coal  for  heating 
will  be  substantially  off.  The  release  of  all  restric¬ 
tions  on  the  use  of  coke  has  helped  ease  the  anthra¬ 
cite  market,  and  has  also  dealt  another  blow  to  the 
men  with  bituminous  in  their  bins. 

Coke  is  coming  in  freely  and  the  demand  is  good, 
because  it  can  be  used  to  replace  bituminous,  which 
anthracite  cannot.  The  use  of  storage  coal  by  in¬ 
dustrials  is  universal,  and  some  anxiety  is  felt  by 
the  Fuel  Administration  because  the  reduction  in 
output  will  not  be  easy  to  expand  suddenly  should 
a  general  transportation  tie-up  bring  about  another 
fuel  crisis,  as  was  the  case  a  year  ago. 


1918  at  Philadelphia. 

Most  Exciting  Year  in  History  of  Anthracite 
Trade — Bituminous  Coalmen  Distin¬ 
guished  Themselves. 

With  the  year  coming  to  a  close  it  is  interesting 
to  review  the  coal  trade  of  the  past  year.  Without  a 
doubt  in  the  anthracite  trade  those  connected  with  it 
have  gone  through  some  unique  as  well  as  the  most 
trying  experiences  of  their  career.  The  extreme 
cold  weather  with  which  the  year  started  is  still 
fresh  in  the  memory  of  all.  At  this  time  most  of 
the  dealers  are  rejoicing  in  the  fact  that  they  are  in 
receipt  of  checks  from  the  railroad  companies  for 
losses  of  coal  sustained  by  cars  of  fuel  being  stolen 
openly  in  the  streets  last  January.  The  severe 
weather  conditions  continued  up  to  about  the  10th 
of  February  and  became  such  at  times  that  the  fuel 
authorities  were  compelled  to  confiscate  coal  and 
order  its  delivery  to  yards  in  the  most  urgent  need. 
On  this  account  many  dealers  for  the  first  time  in 
their  business  careers  sold  bituminous  coal  for  do¬ 
mestic  use,  which  had  been  turned  over  to  them  for 
that  purpose. 

Probably  the  strangest  occurrence  of  all  for  the 
retail  dealers  was  the  placing  of  the  entire  distribu¬ 
tion  of  coal  in  the  hands  of  the  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion.  It  will  be  recalled  that  a  form  of  card  was 
provided  whereon  the  consumer  was  compelled 
to  give  an  entire  history  of  his  coal  con¬ 
sumption  for  the  past  year,  together  with  his 
needs  for  the  coming  season.  Due  to  an  exten¬ 
sive  advertising  campaign  urging  the  people  to 
take  in  their  coal  early  the  dealers  were  flooded  with 
orders.  Despite  the  promise  of  the  authorities  that 
the  coal  would  be  forthcoming  the  dealers  all  sum-' 
mer  long  found  it  difficult  to  get  the  amount  of  coal 
they  needed  to  keep  up  with  their  orders.  But  even 
at  that  it  must  be  agreed  that  it  was  the  busiest  sum¬ 
mer  that  they  ever  experienced,  for  it  was  esti¬ 
mated  when  fall  came  that  the  people  had  in  their 
cellars  almost  60  per  cent,  of  the  entire  winter’s 
supply. 

Trouble  All  During  Summer. 

All  summer  long  the  dealers  experienced  much 
trouble  with  their  labor  supply,  as  they  were  in 
competition  at  all  times  with  the  immense  munition 
and  shipbuilding  plants  hereabouts.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence  all  dealers  were  compelled  to  pay  the  top 
price  for  labor  and  even  then  had  difficulty  to  main¬ 
tain  their  forces.  Just  before  the  war  ended  on 
November  11  the  drivers  made  an  organized  appeal 
for  a  new  schedule,  greatly  in  excess  of  the  old  one, 
but  with  the  lessening  of  war  activity  the  labor  mar¬ 
ket  became  much  improved  and  most  of  the  men 
were  satisfied  to  remain  at  the  high  wages  they  were 
still  receiving. 

With  the  ending  of  the  war  many  consumers  be¬ 
came  indifferent  about  their  coal  supply,  and  soon 
certain  sizes  of  coal  began  to  accumulate  in  the  re¬ 
tailers’  yards,  particularly  pea  and  egg.  While  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  Fuel  Administration  that 
no  order  should  receive  more  than  a  -66  2-3  per  cent, 
delivery  before  the  first  of  the  year,  it  became  nec¬ 
essary  for  them  to  modify  this  ruling  in  order  to 
enable  the  dealers  to  move  the  accumulation  of  the 
above  two  sizes.  Even  this  failed  to  have  the  de¬ 
sired  result.  The  fact  that  the  weather  almost  up 
to  the  end  of  the  year  was  of  the  most  moderate 
nature  was  another  factor  in  causing  a  slackening  in 
the  retail  end  of  the  business.  Despite  this  the  pro¬ 
duction  at  the  mines  kept  up  and  very  few  dealers 
refused  to  take  even  the  sizes  of  which  they  were 
long,  as  the  general  impression  was  that  the  first 
cold  spell  would  absorb  all  and  more  coal  than  they 
had  in  stock. 

Enormous  Quantity  of  Culm  Moved. 

The  real  feature  of  the  anthracite  steam  trade 
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was  the  enormous  quaiUity_oi  culm  that  was  nmti 
Beginning  in  the  fatter  parfof  tTie  previous  year  the 
movement  of  this  material  continued  right  into  sum¬ 
mer,  when  there  were  signs  of  a  falling  off.  The 
demand  entirely  disappeared  with  the  greatly  im¬ 
proved  conditions  in  bituminous  production  in  the 
late  summer.  The  demand  for  buckwheat  was  very 
heavy  and  quite  a  little  of  this  size  was  taken  for 
domestic  trade.  Rice  and  barley  while  being  moved 
in  heavy  volume  right  through  the  year,  yet  experi¬ 
enced  a  check  starting  in  November  and  quite  a  little 
tonnage  of  these  sizes  was  placed  in  the  storage 
yards  by  the  big  companies. 

The  bituminous  trade  distinguished  themselves  in 
the  year  just  closed.  Right  in  the  beginning  of  the 
war  the  gauntlet  was  thrown  down  to  them,  as  it 
were,  that  the  successful  issue  of  the  conflict  de¬ 
pended  to  a  large  degree  upon  this  industry.  Early 
in  the  year  the  demand  for  coal  was  excessive,  but 
were  it  not  for  restricted  rail  conditions  there  is  no 
doubt  that  an  even  greater  tonnage  would  have  been 
turned  out  However,  those  in  the  trade  kept  plug¬ 
ging  along  with  the  result  that  even  before  the  end¬ 
ing  of  hostilities  on  that  famous  11th  day  of  Novem¬ 
ber  the  production  had  been  so  well  handled  to  more 
than  supply  every  need.  Coal  became  so  plentiful 
that  the  administration  removed  all  restrictions  ex¬ 
cept  as  to  price  and  for  a  time  it  was  thought  that 
this  would  also  be  cast  into  the  discard.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  the  administration  were  compelled  to  change 
their  minds  on  this  point,  owing  to  the  heavy 
demand  for  the  high  grade  coals  which  sprang  up 
at  this  time,  and  there  is  no  doubt  if  the  price  order 
had  been  annulled  that  the  market  for  the  better 
grades  of  bituminous  would  have  been  well  over  a 
dollar  more  than  the  Government  figure. 


Indiana  Trade  News. 


Market  So  Dull  That  Many  Mines  Are  Work¬ 
ing  Half  Time  or  Less. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Dec.  24. — December  promises 
to  furnish  the  “Slough  of  Despond’’  for  the  Indiana 
coal  trade.  The  unseasonably  warm  weather,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  big  surplus  of  coal  stored  through¬ 
out  the  State,  has  virtually  put  the  “kibosh”  on  past 
energies  displayed  by  the  market. 

Mines  are  closing  down  indefinitely  every  day 
and  others  are  cutting  working  time  to  one-half  or 
less.  Probably  50  per  cent  of  the  mines  are  closed 
down.  Some  are  making  needed  repairs,  while  oth¬ 
ers  are  merely  marking  time.  There  is  scarcely  an 
operation  in  the  State  but  what  is  running  on  part 
time. 

Since  the  first  of  the  month  orders  for  coal  have 
been  shrinking,  until  now  mines  that  are  without 
contracts  have  little  to  do.  The  retail  trade  is  on 
pins  and  needles,  with  a  big  surplus  of  Indiana  coal, 
bought  at  Government  prices,  and  with  the  weather 
around  summer  temperature  much  of  the  time.  It 
is  anticipated  that  the  daisies  will  be  blooming  before 
all  this  surplus  is  disposed  of. 

Prices,  however,  seem  to  be  holding  their  own. 
Indianapolis  retailers,  who  were  permitted  to  in¬ 
crease  prices  $1  a  ton,  are  still  selling  at  the  increase. 
Operators  are  not  selling  any  great  amount  of  coal 
at  reduced  prices,  but  are  holding  to  Government 
figures  as  a  matter  of  protection. 

Operators  in  the  Morton  Gap,  Ky.,  district  have 
asked  their  men  to  accept  a  reduction  of  five  per 
cent  in  wages,  due  to  the  decrease  in  coal  orders. 
The  men  were  told  that  unless  they  accepted  the 
reduction  the  mines  would  have  to  close  down.  Mines 
at  Sebree,  Ky.,  and  other  points  in  northern  Ken¬ 
tucky  are  closing  down.  Several  operations  in  west¬ 
ern  Kentucky  have  closed  permanently  and  the  men 
have  gone  elsewhere  for  employment 

Southern  Indiana  mines  have  been  operating  full 
time  thus  far,  due  to  big  contracts.  All  lines  along 
the  E.  &  I.  Railroad  are  running  at  least  half  time. 


Taking  war  conditions  into  consideration  the  coal 
trade  of  Baltimore  and  Maryland  has  every  reason 
to  look  back  with  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  on  the 
record  of  the  year  1918  and  to  face  the  new  year 
with  full  confidence.  Maryland  coal  men  did  their 
full  duty  at  the  battle  front,  at  home  in  a  military 
way  and  by  backing  every  Government  agency  for 
victory  to  the  full  of  their  physical  strength  and 
financial  resources.  Many  new  problems  were  faced 
and  overcome,  Government  restrictions  were  piled  on 
thick  and  fast,  all  to  be  taken  up  with  courage  and 
sympathetic  aid  even  where  inequalities  existed  for  a 
time,  and  at  the  end  of  the  war  the  coal  trade  finds 
itself  strongly  entrenched  for  the  future. 

The  year  started  off  in  a  manner  never  to  be 
forgotten  by  the  trade.  Not  only  was  the  Govern¬ 
ment  formulating  new  regulations  for  price  and 
distribution  for  producers,  wholesalers,  jobbers  and 
retailers  which  threatened  the  very  existence  of 
some  agencies  for  a  time,  but,  following  an  un¬ 
precedentedly  hard  November  and  December  of 
1917,  the  year  1918  came  with  low  temperature  rec¬ 
ords  that  smashed  all  the  chronicles  of  the  weather 
bureau.  Traffic  was  paralyzed  and  both  soft  and 
hard  coal  movement  was  so  demoralized  that  in¬ 
dustries  found  themselves  on  a  verge  of  shutdown, 
and  thousands  of  homes  in  Baltimore  were  without 
fuel  of  any  kind,  as  the  gas  and  oil  supplies  ran  low 
for  a  period. 

At  one  time  in  February  it  was  estimated  that 
20,000  homes  were  without  fuel,  several  industries 
closed  from  one  to  three  or  four-day  periods  at  a 
time  for  lack  of  coal  to  get  up  steam,  and  even 
the  street  car  service  had  to  be  cut  down.  The 
lighting  company  was  left  with  but  a  12-hour  supply 
on  two  occasions,  and  the  high  pressure  fire  station 
had  no  coal  for  several  days.  Through  all  this  the 
coal  men  worked  heroically,  and  it  can  be  written  in 
all  truth  that  the  splendid  co-operation  of  heads 
of  big  coal  companies,  the  jobbers  and  retailers  with 
the  local  Fuel  Administration  prevented  a  vastly 
worse  situation. 

Jobbers  Can  Never  Be  Re-paid. 

Jobbers  willingly  sacrificed  old  contract  obligations 
to  help  out,  and  a  distribution  was  created  of  the 
inadequate  supplies  coming  through  that  prevented 
a  widespread  shutting  down  of  industries.  The  busi¬ 
ness  men  of  Baltimore  can  never  fully  repay  the 
fine  work  of  the  jobbers,  backed  by  their  mine  con¬ 
nections,  in  this  situation.  So  also  the  retail  coal 
merchants  came  forward,  bearing  the  brunt  of  com¬ 
plaints  of  old  consumers  who  could  not  get  all  coal 
they  thought  they  should  have  in  order  that  hun¬ 
dreds  of  families  that  had  never  done  business  with 
the  firms  could  be  taken  care  of.  The  situation  was 
aided  by  the  Fuel  Administrator  commandeering  soft 
coal  for  domestic  use,  and  for  the  most  pressing 
industrial  needs,  but  the  roundabout  methods  of  the 
administration  as  existing  at  the  time  prevented  very 
prompt  deliveries. 

During  January  and  February'  the  receipts  of 
bituminous  fell  50  per  cent  below  normal,  despite 
the  big  war  work  being  done  here,  and  the  anthra¬ 
cite  deliveries  were  not  much  more  than  a  quarter 
of  what  usually  come  through.  Mines  complained 
all  through  February  that  they  could  not  get  cars, 
and  numerous  closings  were  noted,  one  big  group 
of  148  at  one  time  having  108  openings  closed  for 
lack  of  car  supply.  The  worst  day  at  the  Cumber¬ 
land  gateway  saw  but  200  cars  moved  through 
against  an  ordinary'  movement  of  some  2,600  fuel 
cars  a  day.  With  the  Government  requisitioning 
nearly  75  per  cent,  of  all  coal  coming  through  the 
gateway,  the  part  going  to  general  business  was 
negligible. 

Mild  Weather  in  March. 

March  saw  milder  weather,  an  easy  supply  of  soft 
coal  running,  and  little  demand  for  hard  coal,  as  the 
purchasers  were  expecting  a  30-cent  cut  in  price  for 
April  over  the  fall  schedule.  The  new  price  as 
finally  set  was  35  cents  off  the  full  winter  schedule, 
or  about  $1.75  more  than  the  prices  on  some  of  the 


more  generally  used  domestic  coals,  such  as  stove 
and  nut,  at  the  lowest  scale  schedule  of  the  previous 
spring. 

In  April  the  Fuel  Administration  began  its  urging 
for  everybody  to  place  their  orders  and  to  insist  on 
getting  coal  delivered.  In  the  face  of  the  protests 
of  coal  men  that  big  deficiences'  existed  to  start  the 
year,  with  cleaned  bins  everywhere  and  no  stocks 
in  yards,  the  plan  of  two-thirds  deliveries  was  an¬ 
nounced.  It  is  noteworthy  to  remember  that  the  best 
posted  coal  men  said  that  such  a  schedule  would  be 
impossible  if  the  war  kept  up,  and  the  conditions 
later  in  the  year,  when  the  Fuel  Administration  ad¬ 
mitted  the  order  was  a  mistake,  amply  bore  out 
their  judgment.  • 

The  story  of  the  soft  coal  trade  over  the  summer 
was  about  the  same  for  Baltimore  as  for  other 
sections  of  the  east.  For  the  most  part  there  was 
more  or  less  confusion.  Maximum  prices  established 
by  the  Government  required  much  juggling  before 
theyr  finally  reached  anything  like  an  equitable  basis ; 
the  zoning  plan  had  many  rough  spots  at  the  outset, 
and  the  commandeering  by  the  Government  of  all 
the  best  grades  of  coal,  and  the  application  of  a  wide 
plan  of  priority  orders  at  first  stirred  up  real  trou¬ 
ble.  The  priority  move  underwent  sweeping  modifi¬ 
cations  for  the  general  good,  but  the  continued 
growth  of  preferential  Government  movement  on  best 
coals  finally  forced  the  unleashing  of  a  flood  of 
inferior  fuels  that  caused  widespread  complaint.  In¬ 
deed  the  Government  finally  had  to  step  in  and 
force  a  partial  correction  for  cleaner  coal  by  shut¬ 
ting  down  some  mines  as  a  penalty  for  improper 
preparation.  Transportation  as  a  whole  was  poor 
for  general  fuel,  and  for  weeks  almost  the  entire 
movement  was  in  box  cars,  the  coals  being  on  the 
whole  rather  inferior  and  costing  much  more  than 
open-top  shipments. 

Uneasiness  in  Anthracite  Trade. 

Hard  coal  men  had  many  uneasy  summer  hours. 
Early  in  the  war  period  they  realized  that  the  failure 
to  deliver  even  the  allotment  promised  by  the  Fuel 
Administration  meant  trouble  in  the  fall,  and  some 
began  to  cut  their  two-thirds  delivery.  The  frequent 
price  jumps  under  Government  ordered  wage  or 
freight  rate  increases,  did  not  cause  as  much  public 
stir  as  did  inability  to  get  coal. 

October  and  early  November,  or  until  the  armis¬ 
tice  was  signed,  saw  both  the  hard  and  soft  coal  men 
struggling  to  meet  the  demands.  The  soft  coal  trade 
managed  to  get  away  with  the  situation  rather 
handily  by  getting  customers  to  accept  coal  in  box 
cars.  The  hard  coal  men  saw  the  deficit  in  deliv¬ 
eries  grow,  and  at  the  outset  of  November  a  census 
of  homes  without  fuel  showed  that  some  11,000  had 
no  coal  of  any  kind. 

But  what  a  change  with  the  armistice !  In  a  short 
time  the  cancellation  of  war  contracts  released  large 
quantities  of  soft  coal  for  the  industrial  world. 
Steady  improvement  was  noted  in  quality,  and  the 
end  of  the  year  sees  only  the  very  best  grades  still 
being  held  exclusively  by  the  Government.  Predic¬ 
tions  that  lessened  demand  would  cause  cuts  below 
the  Government  maximum  price  seemed  destined  to 
be  realized  for  the  first  couple  of  weeks  of  the  new 
condition,  and  then  the  public  awakened  to  the  fact 
that  the  coal  trade  was  standing  pat.  With  labor  and 
other  overhead  charges  what  they  are  today  the 
prices  of  former  days  can  certainly  never  come 
again  even  under  the  most  active  competition. 

The  better  movement  of  hard  coal  was  a  little 
slower,  as  early  December  still  saw  an  inadequate 
supply.  The  end  of  the  month,  however,  witnessed 
a  big  movement  to  make  up  part  of  the  deficit.  Warm 
weather  also  aided.  The  winter  months  for  the  start 
of  1919,  unless  very  severe,  should  see  consumers 
carried  along  fairly  well.  The  final  winter  prices 
in  Baltimore  are  as  follows : 

White  ash,  broken,  $11.90;  egg.  $11.90:  stove, 
$12.15;  chestnut,  $12.25;  pea,  $10.40:  buckwheat, 
$8.60.  Lykens  Valley,  egg,  $12.60:  stove,  $13.00. 
Twenty-five  cents  is  taken  from  the  above  prices 
for  cash. 
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Year  at  Detroit. 


Market  Has  Run  the  Gamut  from  Famine 

Conditions  to  Inactivity. 

Probably  in  no  preceding  12  months  have  the  job¬ 
bers  and  retail  dealers  in  the  Detroit  market  expe¬ 
rienced  so  many  advantages  in  working  conditions 
and  so  many  uncertainties  as  during  the  year  now 
closing.  That  many  of  the  problems  they  encoun¬ 
tered  were  an  outgrowth  of  Federal  control  of  the 
coal  trade  afforded  little  aid  to  those  who  in  some 
of  the  crises  felt  they  were  actually  battling  for  the 
right  to  continue  in  business.  Orders  and  regula¬ 
tions  promulgated  at  frequent  intervals  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Fuel  Administration  and  the  State  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministrator,  which  at  times  seemed  to  aim  at  diver¬ 
gent  ends  and  necessitated  frequent  changes  in  pro¬ 
cedure,  tended  to  heighten  the  difficulties  of  trans¬ 
acting  business. 

Chief  among  the  disturbing  factors  of  the  year  was 
the  shortage  of  both  steam  and  household  coal, 
which  continued  through  the  earlier  months.  The 
hardship  imposed  by  deficient  coal  supply  was  ag¬ 
gravated  through  January  and  most  of  February 
by  a  record-breaking  stretch  of  zero  weather.  In 
the  last  week  of  January  it  was  announced  that  54 
retail  yards  were  closed  because  of  their  inability 
to  get  coal.  Domestic  consumers  were  clamoring 
to  be  supplied,  and  in  numerous  instances  retailers 
who  had  small  stocks  were  required,  under  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Fuel  Administration,  to  neglect  long¬ 
time  customers  and  distribute  their  coal  in  small 
allotments  to  people  they  never  before  had  served. 

In  their  effort  to  facilitate  distribution  of  coal,  the 
jobbers  organized  the  Detroit  coal  pool,  with  Ed¬ 
ward  J.  Parks  in  charge.  Operations  of  the  pool 
were  begun  January  11  and  terminated  soon  after 
the  middle  of  February,  when  freer  movement  of 
coal  and  more  moderate  weather  conditions  eased 
the  strain  in  the  local  market.  Some  complaints 
were  voiced  against  the  coal  pool,  certain  retailers 
declaring  it  held  back  delivery  of  their  shipments, 
while  some  of  the  steam  plants  raised  the  objection 
that  coal  of  a  poorer  quality  was  sent  them  than 
the  stock  that  had  been  shipped  them  under  contract 
and  merged  in  the  pool. 

Acute  Shortage  in  January. 

Despite  the  conservation  measures  which  included 
closing  all  public  schools  in  Detroit  for  two  weeks 
in  January,  curtailing  street  lighting,  altering  street 
railway  routes  and  limiting  amount  of  deliveries, 
the  shortage  of  fuel  was  a  continual  source  of 
anxiety  for  many  weeks,  with  suspension  of  opera¬ 
tion  seemingly  imminent  for  the  street  railway, 
the  gas  company  and  the  company  serving  the  city' 
with  electric  light  and  power. 

Numerous  large  industrial  plants  were  several 
times  on  the  verge  of  closing,  but  were  saved  by 
jobbers  who  diverted  coal  from  regular  customers. 
Many  of  the  smaller  manufacturing  establishments 
were  obliged  to  close.  Then  came  the  five  days’ 
shut-down  ordered  by  the  Federal  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion  and  the  sequence  of  fuelless  Mondays  and  re¬ 
duced  lighting  on  Sundays,  Mondays  and  Tuesdays. 
Troubles  of  the  coal  dealers  were  increased  by  a 
widespread  pilfering  from  coal  cars,  which  left  some 
nearly  empty  when  placed  for  unloading. 

In  March  the  status  of  jobbers  had  become  such 
that  a  large  number  of  Detroit’s  industrial  leaders 
met  with  Mr.  Prudden  to  defend  the  jobbers  as  a 
necessary  adjunct  of  the  coal  trade  and  to  protest 
against  inauguration  of  a  zoning  system  that  it  was 
feared  would  deprive  Detroit  of  popular  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  Ohio  coals. 

With  the  market  denied  smokeless  coal  or  coke, 
retailers  and  domestic  consumers  were  shocked  by 
the  announcement  on  July  19  that  the  Federal  Fuel 
Administration  had  decided  to  allow  the  state  only 
1,201,000  tons  of  anthracite  for  the  coal  year,  cut¬ 
ting  Detroit’s  allotment  to  601,000  tons.  Coal  men 
and  the  Detroit  Board  of  Commerce  dispatched  a 
special  committee  to  Washington  in  July  in  the 
attempt  to  get  a  larger  allotment  and  to  speed  ship¬ 
ments  into  Detroit. 


Bituminous  Substituted  for  Anthracite. 

The  appeals  presented  to  Federal  departments 
were  ineffectual  in  obtaining  more  anthracite,  but 
evoked  a  promise  to  expedite  shipments.  As  a 
means  of  increasing  the  domestic  fuel  supply,  zone 
regulations  were  altered  to  permit  shipment  to  De¬ 
troit  and  lower  Michigan  of  bituminous  coal  from 
Ohio,  Kentucky  and  West  Virginia  for  use  of  do¬ 
mestic  consumers,  gas  and  by-product  plants  and 
railroads. 

Pressing  demand  for  coal  to  be  shipped  up  the 
lakes,  under  priority  rules,  prevented  movement  to 
Detroit  of  any  great  amount  of  bituminous  of  a 
grade  suited  to  domestic  use.  In  an  order  put  out 
a  few  weeks  earlier,  in  June,  the  Federal  Fuel 
Administration  had  zoned  out  of  Detroit  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  mines  in  the  Kanawha  and  Coal  River  dis¬ 
tricts  of  West  Virginia.  Jobbers  announced  that 
this  action  took  about  2,500,000  tons  of  bituminous 
from  Detroit’s  annual  supply. 

Coal  rated  as  of  doubtful  quality  was  sent  into 
Detroit  from  Indiana  and  Illinois,  and  considerable 
of  it  went  into  retailers’  yards  and  into  the  stock 
piles  of  steam  plants.  With  high  temperatures  the 
last  two  months  of  the  year,  retailers  found  little 
demand  for  this  coal  and  it  is  now  filling  their 
yards  and  preventing  the  handling  of  a  higher  qual¬ 
ity  of  coal  from  West  Virginia  and  Ohio. 

The  end  of  the  year,  because  of  the  excess  in 
supply  of  coal  on  hand,  shows  the  market  in  an 
inactive  condition  as  regards  bituminous  and  with 
the  supply  of  anthracite  still  deficient,  but  with  its 
shortage  in  part  compensated  for  by  a  considerable 
amount  of  coke.  Restrictions  on  the  sale  of  coke 
to  domestic  consumers  were  lifted  early  in  December 
by  the  State  Fuel  Administrator. 


Year  in  Central  Pennsylvania. 

A  Horrible  Nightmare  of  Coal  Business — 
Silver  Lining  Filters  Through. 

Central  Pennsylvania  coal  operators  will  prob¬ 
ably  always  recall  the  year  1918  as  a  horrible  night¬ 
mare  of  the  coal  business.  At  any  rate,  they’re  glad 
1918  is  history,  and  they  hope  for  something  better, 
a  silver  lining  to  the  war  clouds  of  1918. 

The  year  started  off  unfavorably  and  appeared 
to  grow  worse  as  it  wore  on,  and  there  was  no  let¬ 
up  until  almost  the  end  of  the  12  months,  when  vic¬ 
tory  in  Europe  and  unusual  weather  conditions 
caused  an  easing  of  conditions. 

The  operators  had  to  start  1918  with  price  regu¬ 
lations,  price  restrictions,  zone  limitations,  the  most 
unusual  and  crippling  snowfall  of  decades,  the 
worst  railroad  transportation  in  ages,  and  a  hundred 
and  one  requests  of  various  authorities  as  to  pro¬ 
duction  figures,  cost  sheets,  equipment,  output,  and 
what  not.  The  requirements  of  the  coal  operator 
were  enough  to  drive  him  frantic. 

As  a  result  of  the  restrictions  and  regulations  im¬ 
posed  by  the  United  States  Fuel  Administration,  a 
number  of  mines  shut  down.  As  a  result  of  the 
same  restrictions  and  regulations,  railroad  trans¬ 
portation  became  almost  hopelessly  congested. 
There  was  the  greatest  confusion  in  railroading  and 
in  mining. 

But  toward  the  close  of  the  year,  the  great 
wealth  and  power  of  the  United  States  began  to  be 
felt  in  the  war  balances  of  Europe;  victory  came; 
the  winter  of  1919  started  just  as  mild  as  that  of 
1918  was  severe;  Governmental  restrictions  were 
modified,  and  the  silver  lining  in  the  clouds  of  the 
coal  business  began  to  filter  through.  Welcome, 
1919,  from  the  coal  operators  of  central  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

Coal  production  in  central  Pennsylvania  will  be 
curtailed  considerably  this  week  and  next  week  on 
account  of  Christmas  and  New  Year’s  celebrations 
over  the  entire  district.  Christmas  coming  on 
Wednesday,  it  is  believed  the  miriers  will  not  work 
much  the  remainder  of  the  week. 

The  December  output  of  coal  in  central  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  will  probably  be  very  poor  on  account  of  the 
holidays  and  the  car  shortage.  A  number  of  mines 
along  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  were  unable 
to  work  last  week  because  of  the  lack  of  cars. 


Buffalo  Trade  in  1918. 


Recent  Weeks  Have  Witnessed  Great  Change 
from  Situation  Earlier  in  Year. 

Buffalo  has  been  pretty  hard  hit  as  a  seller  in  the 
bituminous  trade  and  a  consumer  in  the  anthracite 
trade  this  year.  This  is  mostly  a  jobbing  center,  and 
a  jobber  is  out  of  business  always  unless  there  is 
a  surplus  to  sell.  All  producers  will  sell  what  they 
can  to  the  consumer  direct,  no  matter  what  the 
middleman  does  to  prevent  it,  so  the  activity  of  a 
jobbing  center  is  dependent  on  the  amount  of  stuff 
to  handle.  When  there  was  no  surplus  bituminous 
to  put  on  the  market,  the  operators  gave  the  same 
answer  to  all  jobbers — they  had  no  coal  to  sell. 
Often  the  government  took  the  entire  output,  so 
that  such  an  answer  to  inquiries  was  literally  true. 
Here  and  there  a  jobber  managed  to  get  coal  to 
sell.  As  a  rule  they  sat  at  their  desks  and  waited. 

But  as  soon  as  the  surplus  began  to  reappear  late 
in  November  the  operators  had  all  of  the  old  need 
of  jobbers  and  started  offering  them  coal  as  for¬ 
merly.  This  was  all  right  for  a  short  time  and  then 
it  was  found  that  consumers  were  loaded  out  of 
sight  with  coal  and  would  not  buy  on  any  account. 
Even  the  promise  of  a  reduced  price  did  not  always 
interest  them,  for  they  were  no  longer  scared  and 
the  rule  always  is  that  consumers  will  not  over-buy 
unless  there  is  a  special  reason  for  it. 

But  the  jobber  sees  a  new  lease  of  life  ahead 
and  is  ready  to  wait  a  little  longer.  When  the  con¬ 
sumer  begins  to  run  out  of  coal  there  will  be  a  job¬ 
bing  trade  all  right  again,  just  as  usual.  Quite  a 
good  many  jobbers  have  for  some  weeks  been 
worrying  over  their  surplus  in  Canada.  Operators 
as  well  as  others  shipped  too  much  coal  there  and 
it  has  been  found  hard  to  dispose  of.  Even  the 
Montreal  territory  has  lately  reported  more  coal 
than  is  needed  and  Toronto  is  a  flood  center  of  it. 

So  it  will  be  seen  that  1918  was  a  lean  year  for 
the  Buffalo  coal  man.  There  are  about  a  dozen 
operators  in  the  list  and  they  have  sometimes  found 
their  coal  just  what  was  needed,  as  was  also  the 
case  with  sellers  who  represented  mines  direct.  The 
year,  however,  ended  with  all  these  becoming  anxi¬ 
ous,  for  a  big  surplus  stares  them  in  the  face  and 
soon  they  may  not  be  in  any  more  easy  position  than 
the  jobbers  have  been. 

Buffalo  has  increased  its  mine  capacity  slightly 
during  the  year.  At  the  same  time  the  output  of 
some  of  the  larger  companies  has  so  declined  that 
it  is  not  likely  that  the  total  production  of  Buffalo 
mines  has  increased  to  any  great  extent  during  the 
past  year. 

Bituminous  Now  in  Over-Supply. 

“The  inquiries  for  coal  that  consumers  now  send 
in  are  no  longer  to  see  if  you  have  any  coal,  but 
for  quotations  of  prices,”  said  a  city  jobber.  “Their 
idea  is  that  bituminous  is  going  to  sell  at  a  reduc¬ 
tion  from  the  government  prices  soon,  if  not  at 
once.” 

“If  you  cannot  quote  about  40  cents  below  the 
regular  price  you  cannot  interest  some  shippers,” 
said  another.  “And  the  worst  of  it  is  that  the  mar¬ 
ket  grows  softer  every  day.” 

There  are  those  who  see  in  the  reduced  production 
that  is  sure  to  take  place  during,  the  holidays  some 
stay  of  the  downward  trend  of  the  market,  but  as 
a  rule  is  has  about  been  accepted  that  the  consumer 
is  in  control  of  the  situation  and  will  keep  it.  Of 
course  there  is  sure  to  be  some  unsteadiness  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  dropping  of  war  work  and  slow  adjust¬ 
ment  of  the  factories  back  to  their  old  line  of  work, 
but  the  change  to  war  work  was  made  quickly  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  return  cannot  be  made 
rapidly,  for  the  market  is  bare  of  a  good  many  things 
that  used  to  be  plenty.  For  instance  the  big  city 
hardware-  stores  are  out  of  their  old  assortments 
of  nails  and  say  they  cannot  get  them.  As  fast  as 
men  are  to  be  had,  the  mills  and  factories  will  re¬ 
sume  full  operations. 

Jobbers  are  both  encouraged  and  puzzled.  Some 
of  them  have  lost  heavily  in  the  Canadian  trade. 
They  suddenly  found  themselves  with  a  stock  of 
coal  in  cars  over  there  that  could  not  be  sold  and 
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was  steadily  increasing  in  volume.  Sometimes  it 
was  of  poor  quality.  None  of  it  was  really  wanted 
there,  for  it  will  be  slower  to  transfer  the  opera¬ 
tions  back  to  ordinary  work  than  it  will  be  here, 
for  the  Canadian  soldiers  who  went  across  are 
mostly  not  to  return  to  their  old  jobs.  They  saw 
four  years  of  lighting  and  it  told  on  them  accord¬ 
ingly.  Jobbers  can  get  more  coal  to  sell,  but  the 
buyer  is  not  in  the  market.  Nothing  but  a  heavy 
curtailment  of  output  will  save  the  trade. 

So  far,  shut-downs  are  not  numerous.  A  few 
mines  are  out  of  operation,  but  the  percentage  is 
small.  Nothing  will  reduce  production  in  general 
but  coal  that  cannot  be  sold.  This  section  has  none 
of  account  yet,  and  every  effort  to  keep  consign¬ 
ment  coal  out  of  the  city  is  general.  Sellers  of  Ohio 
coal  are  back  here,  being  unable  to  find  a  ready 
market  for  it  at  home,  but  that  coal  is  not  yet  al¬ 
lowed  to  go  east  of  Buffalo,  so  that  the  territory 
for  it  here  is  limited. 

Nobody  wants  to  see  the  bituminous  trade  suffer, 
in  spite  of  the  relief  that  comes  of  a  good  supply, 
such  as  has  not  been  seen  in  more  than  two  years, 
but  the  rule  is  that  business  is  selfish  and  the  jobber 
is  not  able  to  make  his  friends,  the  manufacturers, 
see  that  they  ought  to  keep  a  liberal  supply  of  coal 
on  hand  when  they  see  the  possibility  of  a  lower 
price  before  long.  Government  prices  still  hold,  but 
not  easily. 

The  anthracite  situation  is  fast  following  the 
bituminous.  It  will  take  some  time  to  provide  a 
supply  to  everybody,  but  the  city  trestles  are  running 
over  with  coal  now,  and  nobody  is  hunting  fdr  a 
supply.  The  government  fuel  authorities  are  already 
talking  of  shutting  up  before  spring.  Purchasers 
are  allowed  to  buy  four  tons  now,  and  they  will  soon 
get  all  they  ask  for  at  this  rate.  Consumption  has 
been  very  light  so  far. 


Year  at  Twin  Cities. 

No  Regrets  by  Trade  at  Passing  of  1918 — 
Ample  Stocks  on  Hand. 

The  year  of  grace  and  of  war,  1918,  contained 
more  and  different  trouble  for  the  coal  trade  in  the 
Northwest  than  ever  before  was  encountered  in 
the  same  length  of  time.  At  the  opening  of  the  year 
the  Northwest  was  probably  the  best  off,  from  a  fuel 
standpoint,  of  any  section  of  the  country.  Because 
of  the  severe  winters  and  the  necessity  of  storing 
coal  ahead,  the  stocks  in  lescrve  for  domestic  and 
steam  consumption  were  generally  fairly  adequate 
for  the  winter.  Hence,  when  other  sections  of  the 
country  were  suffering  for  lack  of  fuel,  and  inability 
to  get  it  from  the  mines,  the  Northwest  had  suf¬ 
ficient  stores  on  the  docks  for  probable  needs. 

The  only  problem  was  that  of  distribution  by  rail, 
and  here  the  same  situation  existed  that  endured 
in  other  sections.  The  railroad  facilities  were  in  a 
hopeless  snarl,  and  much  rolling  stock  was  lost.  Up 
to  the  time  that  the  Government  took  over  the  rail¬ 
road  management,  the  private  managements  had 
found  it  necessary  to  retain  their  own  cars  by  em- 
bargos.  This  did  not  affect  the  coal  situation  here 
to  any  great  extent,  since  the  distribution  is  largely 
over  individual  lines  from  origin  to  destination  of 
shipment.  But  the  scarcity  of  cars  did  affect  the 
situation  seriously.  The  cars  had  gone  East  with 
various  supplies,  and  were  held  there  by  failure  of 
consignees  to  unload.  Terminals  were  understood  to 
be  so  badly  congested  that  it  was  about  impossible 
to  move  cars  in  or  out. 

Intervention  Not  Immediately  Helpful. 

The  taking  over  by  the  Government  brought  in 
a  new  phase  which  was  inevitable  but  not  immedi¬ 
ately  helpful.  While  the  local  management  was  kept 
in  the  hands  of  experienced  men,  which  worked  for 
quick  efficiency,  it  was  certain  that  from  above  would 
come  experimental  ideas  to  be  tried  out.  The  move 
was  natural,  being  an  expression  of  “Do  something, 
even  if  it  is  wrong,”  but  it  lost  valuable  time.  Fortu¬ 
nately  for  the  coal  trade,  the  urgency  of  the  need 
made  it  possible  to  get  preferential  treatment,  and 
there  was  comparitively  little  trouble  in  keeping 
supplied.  A  number  of  times  various  points,  even 


including  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  got  down  rather 
low  on  their  stocks,  but  never  to  the  vanishing 
point. 

Because  compulsion  requires  the  Northwest  to 
store  coal  in  warm  weather,  and  the  winter  found  a 
sufficient  supply  on  hand  for  its  needs,  the  story 
was  spread  in  some  sections  that  the  Northwest  had 
“hogged”  coal  unduly  and  had  more  than  it  needed. 
The  absurdity  of  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  there  is 
no  money  in  buying  coal  (which  must  be  paid  for 
promptly)  to  be  carried  into  the  following  season. 

It  is  bad  enough  to  buy  coal  in  April,  May  and  June, 
to  be  sold  in  August,  September  and  October,  and 
pay  carrying  charges  for  the  time  elapsing  until  it 
is  sold,  without  deliberately  buying  more  coal  than 
is  needed  to  serve  up  to  the  time  that  the  shipping 
season  by  lake  is  open  again,  and  having  to  pay  the 
additional  carrying  charge  for  the  extra  months. 
The  most  demoralized  season  from  a  profit  stand¬ 
point  that  the  Northwest  ever  saw  was  about  three 
years  ago,  when  a  surplus  in  the  spring  resulted  in 
coal  companies  throwing  the  surplus  on  the  market 
to  get  some  money  out  of  it.  Some  surplus  is  in¬ 
evitable,  for  it  is  impossible  to  gauge  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  the  winter,  affected  by  varying  weather  con¬ 
ditions,  irregular  competition  from  rail  sources,  and 
the  vicissitudes  of  industry.  The  surplus  remaining 
on  the  docks  last  spring,  when  navigation  opened, 
was  small  enough  to  establish  that  there  had  been 
no  hoarding  nor  undue  buying  of  coal  for  the  North¬ 
west.  The  new  element  of  a  fixed  price  and  a  fixed 
margin  also  entered  to  prevent  any  profit  from 
hoarding,  since  interest  charges  did  not  hesitate, 
even  though  other  forms  of  profit  were  restricted. 

The  effect  of  the  Government  control  of  coal 
prices  was  not  fully  realized  until  the  end  of  the 
winter.  Up  to  that  time,  it  Seemed  like  an  emer¬ 
gency  state  of  affairs  which  ought  to  work  out  bet¬ 
ter  with  a  little  more  practice.  Unfortunately,  it 
did  not  prove  to  be  the  case.  There  was  an  unfor¬ 
tunate  lack  of  co-operation  between  the  officials  and 
the  coal  companies.  There  was  a  serious  state  of 
mental  accusation  from  the  department  amounting 
to  an  estimate  that  if  the  coal  companies  were  not 
commercial  perverts,  it  was  merely  because  the  re¬ 
strictions  would  not  allow  it.  Loose  talk  emanated 
from  officials,  aggravated  in  the  repetition  by  the  un¬ 
holy  joy  which  marks  the  average  reporter  on  a 
daily  paper  plus  his  city  editor,  in  working  up1  a 
“story”  to  have  the  requisite  amount  of  “pep.”  As 
a  result,  instead  of  the  coal  trade  working  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  fuel  governors,  they  worked  at  log¬ 
gerheads.  Much  better  work  could  have  been  done 
early  in  the  season,  except  for  this  diplomatic  im¬ 
passe. 

What  was  accomplished  was  more  because  of  a 
sense  of  duty  to  the  trade  than  through  any  real 
desire  to  follow  the  somewhat  eccentric  ideas  held 
out  to  them.  There  was  a  tendency  early  in  the 
summer  to  simply  let  officials  follow  out  their  pro¬ 
gram  and  see  what  would  come.  The  zone  system 
as  applied  in  the  Northwest,  seems  to  have  been 
designed  to  urge  the  shipping  of  all  possible  soft 
coal  from  the  East  under  the  arrangement  to  stop 
shipments  from  Illinois  after  September  30.  The 
idea  was  to  make  early  shipments  from  Illinois  as 
well  as  the  East.  But  the  schedule  of  margins  did 
not  allow  any  carrying  charge  on  Illinois  coal,  nor 
was  there  necessary  equipment  to  store  it,  if  there 
had  been.  Hence  the  arrangement  fell  into  the  class 
of  those  which  look  well  on  paper  and  do  not  work 
at  all  in  practice. 

As  a  natural  result,  when  the  end  of  the  Illinois 
shipping  system  arrived  it  was  extended  indefinitely. 
Some  believe  that  this  was  the  intention  from  the 
start,  and  it  was  given  a  closing  date  merely  to 
stimulate  shipping. 

The  weather  during  the  fall  and  winter  has  been 
exceptionally  mild.  Coal  men  estimate  that  domestic 
consumption  during  the  three  months  of  October, 
November  and  December,  have  been  cut  down  33  1/3 
per  cent,  of  a  year  ago.  The  weather  at  this  writing 
has  not  been  to  zero,  although  a  year  ago  there  were 
two  or  three  days  of  from  14  to  21  below.  There 
are  from  seven  to  eight  months  of  domestic  coal 
consumption  for  heating.  The  saving  already  made 
is  sufficient  to  offset  the  shrinkage  in  the  supply  of 


hard  coal  to  the  Northwest.  The  reduction  was 
about  10  per  cent.,  and  that  has  been  absorbed. 

The  shipments  of  soft  coal  have  been  rushed  in 
increased  tonnage,  so  that  there  is  a  surplus  over 
last  season  of  about  1,100000  tons.  Had  the  war 
continued,  the  Northwest  would  have  been  in  good 
shape  to  have  gone  through  the  winter.  As  it  is, 
with  rolling  stock  released  by  the  withdrawal  of  a 
portion  of  the  Government  requirements,  the  stores 
seem  to  be  more  than  ample.  Only  severe  weather, 
which  ties  up  transportation  and  prevents  distribu¬ 
tion  through  the  interior,  can  cause  serious  trouble 
to  this  section. 


Cincinnati  in  1918. 


Past  Year  Has  Seen  Some  Remarkable 
Contrasts  in  Trade  Conditions. 

In  commenting  on  the  situation  at  Cincinnati  at 
the  present  time  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to  the 
beginning  of  1918  and  bring  the  reader  up  to  the 
present  date  with  us.  In  January,  1918,  the  coal 
market  was  positively  at  its  worst.  Weather  was 
horrible,  the  thermometer  below  zero  every  night, 
and  from  eight  to  fifteen  inches  of  snow  on  the 
ground  for  the  whole  month.  Transportation  facili¬ 
ties  were  at  a  minimum  and  could  not  care  for  the 
heavy  demands  made  upon  them.  Coal  prices  ran 
as  high  as  $8,  and  in  some  isolated  places  went  even 
higher  for  nut  and  slack  and  very  little  was  to  be 
had  even  at  these  prices. 

In  many  cases  factories  were  closed  for  several 
days  at  a  time.  Every  coal  office  had  a  stream  of 
buyers  from  out  of  town,  looking  for  coal  at  any 
price.  Much  credit  is  due  to  C.  R.  Hebble  and  his 
efficient  corps  of  assistants,  who,  under  his  direction 
as  Fuel  Administrator  for  Hamilton  County, 
brought  some  semblance  of  order  out  of  chaos  and 
sent  the  small  supply  of  coal  to  the  industries  that 
needed  it  most,  always  supplying  the  retail  dealers 
first. 

Diversion  Fever  Early  in  Year. 

The  Government  gave  quite  a  dot  of  help  at  this 
stage  of  the  game  by  authorizing  the  diversion  in 
transit  of  coal  consigned  to  northern  points.  How¬ 
ever,  it  seems  that  diverting  this  coal  was  only  rob¬ 
bing  Peter  to  pay  Paul,  as  some  other  coal  was  then 
diverted  to  take  the  place  of  the  Coal  that  had  been 
grabbed  off  at  this  point.  The  diversions  became 
general,  lawsuits  were  instituted  by  coal  companies 
to  test  the  legality  of  a  municipal  village  or  town¬ 
ship  mayor  having  the  right  to  confiscate  coal. 
Railroads  who  accepted  the  coal  under  terms  as 
printed  on  bills  of  lading  were  made  parties  to  the 
suits.  Coal  men  started  tracing  cars  that  had  been 
shipped  direct  from  the  mines  to  consignees,  and  in 
many  cases  when  they  finaliy  did  trace  them  down 
it  was  found  that  they  had  been  diverted  four  and 
five  times. 

The  next  thing  was  to  make  collections  at  the 
high  prices.  Naturally,  after  a  man  had  burned  up 
the  coal,  and  summer  had  come  on  before  the  bill 
was  received,  showing  his  winter’s  coal  to  be  worth 
about  $8  per  ton,  he  righteously  refused  to  be 
“held  up,”  forgetting  for  the  time  being  how  the 
very  same  coal  kept  him  from  freezing,  and  refused 
to  pay  such  a  price.  Naturally  his  attitude  started 
trouble,  and  as  a  consequence  some  of  the  coal  com¬ 
panies  at  the  present  time  are  still  trying  to  collect 
for  coal  that  was  diverted  last  January  without 
their  orders. 

Later  conditions  were  just  a  little  better.  The 
Fuel  Administration  made  big  preparations  to  give 
the  people  of  the  Northwest  sufficient  coal  during 
the  summer  months  to  do  away  with  any  shortage 
the  coming  winter,  and  they  also  had  to  make 
arrangements  to  take  care  of  the  Government  re¬ 
quirements.  To  this  end  the  coal  zones  were  cre¬ 
ated,  and  this  arrangement  cut  Cincinnati  off  from 
her  supply  of  smokeless  coal  excepting  from  a  little 
pocket  in  the  N.  &  W.  fields  in  West  Virginia,  which 
moved  to  Cincinnati  in  such  limited  quantities  that 
it  was  not  a  drop  in  the  bucket.  Rumors  flew  thick 
and  fast  that  we  were  also  to  be  cut  off  from 
our  splint  coal  from  the  West  Virginia  district, 
but  such  was  not  the  case. 
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"‘Waves”  on  Ohio  River  a  Big  Aid. 

The  Ohio  River  bore  more  than  its  share  of  the 
burden  of  supplying  coal  to  Cincinnati.  The  Fuel 
Administration  started  a  drive  to  have  all  house¬ 
holders  get  their  coal  in  early,  so  as  to  avoid  a 
repetition  of  last  year’s  troubles.  Due  to  the  efforts 
of  the  Government  engineers  at  Cincinnati,  arti¬ 
ficial  waves  were  formed  between  the  different  dams 
east  of  Cincinnati,  and  as  soon  as  sufficient  water 
had  been  stored  up  it  was  gradually  released  and 
large  tows  of  coal  from  West  Virginia  were  arriv¬ 
ing  here  about  every  week  or  ten  days,  and  to  this 
alone  can  be  credited  the  responsibility  of  having 
Cincinnati  with  90  per  cent,  of  her  winter’s  domestic 
coal  laid  in  when  November  1  rolled  around.  The 
railroads  were  doing  wonders  in  the  summer,  but 
car  supply  was  very  bad.  Along  in  the  latter  part 
of  September  and  in  October  the  supply  got  back 
to  normal,  and  rail  loading  was  heavy. 

The  zone  rulings  caused  Cincinnati  to  lose  several 
of  her  companies  that  had  been  long  fixtures  in 
the  coal  trade,  as  they  had  to  move  to  the  points 
where  their  coal  was  being  marketed.  Latest  re¬ 
ports,  however,  show  that  they  are  on  their  way 
back,  and  most  of  them  will  be  with  us  about  the 
first  of  the  year,  due  to  the  many  recent  zone  modi¬ 
fications. 

The  influenza  epidemic  is  fresh  enough  in  our 
minds  without  having  to  recall  it.  The  situation 
has  cleared  up  after  a  two  months’  siege,  and  condi¬ 
tions  are  now  righting  themselves  and  getting  back 
to  normal.  , 

Tonnage  Now  Piling  Up  on  Track. 

One  thing  not  touched  on  was  the  shortage  of 
labor.  This  was  acute  at  times,  and  was  caused 
by  the  deflection  of  miners  to  war  industries  that 
paid  higher  wages,  and  then  the  draft  took  a  bunch 
of  the  younger  miners  and  quite  a  lot  of  the  for¬ 
eign  miners  went  back  and  enlisted.  Taken  all  in 
all,  the  average  coal  man  has  a  tale  of  woe  to 
unfold  that  sounds  like  a  pipe  dream,  but  investi¬ 
gation  will  nearly  always  disclose  the  fact  that  he 
has  been  right  in  nearly  all  his  statements. 

This  writing  finds  the  market  at  Cincinnati  to 
be  “all  shot” — in  fact,  there  is  no  market.  Coal  is 
standing  on  tracks  all  over  the  country,  refused. 
Orders  are  being  cancelled  daily,  and  there  is  not  a 
railroad  that  has  not  put  out  embargoes  against 
their  connections  to  stop  delivering  them  coal  for 
certain  big  plants  who  are  stocked  up  and  cannot 
unload  cars.  We  simply  have  to  have  some  cold 
weather,  with  snow,  to  stiffen  the  market. 

It  is  a  safe  bet  that  if  it  was  put  to  a  vote  every 
coal  man  would  vote  to  ciose  the  mines  for  two 
weeks  in  order  to  get  this  accumulation  worked 
off  and  to  find  a  market  for  some  of  their  product. 
Yet  no  one  wants  to  take  the  lead.  Consumers  out 
in  the  State  and  quite  a  few  in  the  city  have  suf¬ 
ficient  stock  on  hand  to  last  them  until  the  middle 
of  the  summer.  The  car  supply  is  above  normal, 
and  loading  is  off,  due  to  the  fact  that  there  are 
no  orders. 

There  is  some  labor  trouble  in  the  C.  &  O. 
yards  at  Russell  that  is  delaying  shipments  moving 
west,  but  it  is  anticipated  as  being  only  a  local 
condition  that  will  be  righted  in  the  next  few  days. 

Domestic  coke  is  gradually  coming  into  its  own 
again,  and  while  the  production  has  not  reached 
the  normal  stage  it  is  on  its  way  badk  and  coming 
fast. 


Conditions  at  Pittsburgh. 

Continuance  of  Control  Has  Buoyant  Effect 
in  All  Phases  of  Market. 

Pittsburgh  coal  men  in  discussing  market  condi¬ 
tions  iust  now  are  paying  particular  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  Fuel  Administration  has  announced 
the  continuation  of  the  zoning  system  and  price  con¬ 
trol  until  February  1,  at  least,  and  the  expression 
of  opinion  is  that  the  Pittsburgh  district  operations 
will  benefit  by  the  decision.  Everywhere  it  is  felt 
that  the  announcement  will  stabilize  the  market  just 
at  the  period  when  otherwise  it  might  “go  to  pot” 
and  when  there  might  be  a  scramble  to  market  coal 
and  thus  make  for  price  decreases  that  would  be 
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disastrous.  Conditions  in  the  district  are  much  bet¬ 
ter  in  every  way  than  is  the  case  in  the  adjoining 
Ohio  and  West  Virginia  districts.  This  is  true  in 
regard  to  prices,  to  labor,  car  supply  and  to  tonnage. 

Mines  throughout  the  district  whose  product  come 
under  the  steam  coal  designation  have  no  difficulty 
in  supplying  their  trade,  as  their  tonnage  figures  are 
of  sufficient  quantity  to  meet  all  demands  or  perhaps 
to  more  than  meet  them.  Throughout  the  district 
there  are  mines  of  this  class  that  are  closing  foi 
l he  holiday  season  in  order  to  help  stabilize  the  mar¬ 
ket  and  to  avoid  a  plethora  of  coal  that  would  make 
for  depression  of  the  market.  In  this  they  are  fol¬ 
lowing  the  lead  of  mines  in  the  adjoining  districts. 

Operations  that  produce  the  by-product  coal  con¬ 
tinue  to  have  a  shortage  of  tonnage  against  a  de¬ 
mand  that  continues  good,  or  if  the  expression  may 
be  used,  better  than  good.  Consumers  whose  needs 
call  for  this  grade  of  coal  can  stock  for  at  least 
two  months  more  and  not  have  their  full  storage 
capacity  used  up.  The  prices  for  this  grade  of  coal 
remain  steady  and  there  is  no  sign  of  a  softening 
until  the  supply  more  nearly  approximates  the  de¬ 
mand. 

Miners  are  coming  back  to  work  in  larger  numbers 
almost  daily,  or  rather  have  been  coming  back,  for 
after  today  it  is  hardly  likely  there  will  be  much 
done  in  the  mines  until  next  week.  The  return  of 
the  men  to  the  pits  is  due  to  the  let-up  in  the  influ¬ 
enza  epidemic,  and  to  the  fact  that  among  the  sol¬ 
diers  being  demobilized  are  many  miners  and  mine 
laborers.  Employers  are  asking  that  their  men  be 
demobilized  among  the  first,  and  the  number  of  men 
who  are  getting  out  of  the  army  seems  to  indicate 
that  their  pleas  are  being  heeded. 

Car  supply  has  not  changed  to  any  appreciable 
degree  since  last  week,  and  unless  weather  and  other 
conditions  change  it  is  unlikely  there  will  be  any 
change  in  the  situation  until  after  the  opening  of  the 
year. 


Year’s  Trade  at  Cleveland. 


Situation  Changes  Rapidly  in  Buyer’s  Favor 
in  Closing  Months  of  1918. 

At  the  mines  the  year  is  closing  in  much  the  same 
fashion  it  dawned  12  months  ago.  Production, 
now  50  per  cent  or  less  of  normal,  then  also  was 
at  low  ebb,  but  for  wholly  dissimilar  reasons.  Then 
it  was  because  of  the  severe  weather,  and  the  car 
shortage  that  travelled  in  its  wake.  Now  overpro¬ 
duction  is  the  cry;  operators  acquiesce  in  half-time 
operations  and  are  as  glad  to  see  mine  workers  take 
extended  holidays  as  they  were  anxious  a  year  ago 
that  they  strive  for  production. 

Where  one  year  ago  Cleveland  was  crying  for  coal 
— any  grade,  high  or  low,  just  so  it  would  burn — to¬ 
day  it  is  glutted.  Steam  coal  users  were  running  on 
the  lowest  margin  in  a  decade,  where  now  they 
not  only  are  not  in  the  market,  but  are  feverishly 
seeking  to  consume  their  stocks  of  high  priced  coal. 
Domestic  users  who  12  months  ago  were  placated 
with  fuel  in  100  pound  lots  now  have  enough  in 
their  cellar  bins  to  last  them  the  balance  of  the 
winter.  In  short,  the  market  has  turned  entirely 
topsy-turvy,  and  has  made  the  complete  circle 
from  a  seller’s  market  to  a  buyer’s. 

What  was  an  orderly  market  was  revolutionized 
by  the  signing  of  the  armistice  November  11.  That 
act  completely  reversed  conditions,  cut  short  de¬ 
mand,  by  that  token  greatly  increased  supply  and 
led  almost  immediately  to  overproduction.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  practically  no  steam  coal  is  now  moving  into 
Cleveland;  retail  dealers  foresee  no  domestic  de¬ 
mand  for  the  remainder  of  the  winter,  and  no  siz¬ 
able  outlet  looms  until  bituminous  once  more  is 
moving  toward  the  lower  lake  ports,  which  will  be 
about  March  15. 

Acute  Winter  Weather 

Nineteen  eighteen  came  in  with  any  and  every 
grade  of  bituminous  in  demand.  So  short  was  the 
supply  in  the  lower  Great  Lakes  district  many  in¬ 
dustrial  plants  were  compelled  to  close.  Heatless 
Mondays  need  no  renewed  introduction.  Few,  if 
any  war  plants,  however,  were  compelled  to  relax 
their  efforts.  Domestic  complaints  were  much 


louder  than  the  actual  suffering,  and  it  may  safely 
be  said  that  while  the  margin  between  them  often¬ 
times  was  scarcely  discernible,  yet  supply  managed 
to  keep  one  step  ahead  of  actual  needs,  with  possibly 
a  very  few  exceptions. 

All  through  the  summer  and  virtually  up  to  the 
middle  of  November  demand  was  maintained  at  a 
high  peak.  The  Northwest  spoke  for  28,000,000 
tons  of  bituminous — and  received  it.  The  great  war 
works  of  the  lower  Great  Lakes  regions  prepared 
for  the  winter  by  building  up  huge  stock  piles.  Do¬ 
mestic  consumers,  on  the  advice  of  the  Federal  and 
local  Fuel  Administrations,  took  as  much  as  they 
could.  Thus  it  was  that  the  sudden  termination  of 
the  war  in  November,  lessening  the  call  upon  war 
plants,  and  the  unusually  mild  weather  that  pre¬ 
vailed  through  November  and  December,  led  to 
(he  weak  market  of  today. 

Anthracite  practically  disappeared  from  the  Cleve¬ 
land  market.  Last  winter  the  extreme  weather 
greatly  curtailed  receipts,  while  with  the  inaugura¬ 
tion  of  the  zoning  system  about  15  per  cent  of  the 
city’s  usual  consumption  was  allotted  for  the  fall, 
and  of  this  only  a  small  percentage  has  arrived. 
Only  in  the  final  three  weeks  of  December  did  re¬ 
ceipts  show  any  life. 

Prices  and  Profits. 

Prices  of  bituminous  have  fluctuated  considerably 
through  the  year,  with  the  general  average  lower 
than  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Coke  and  anthra¬ 
cite  have  increased.  To  April  1  bituminous  prices 
continued  high  because  of  old  contracts,  but  with 
the  beginning  of  the  coal  year  the  government  maxi- 
mums  torpedoed  high  bituminous.  Increased  freight 
rates,  as  a  rule  30  to  35  cents  a  ton,  plus  the  war 
tax  of  three  per  cent,  are  also  to  be  reckoned  as 
big  price  factors.  Excepting  only  the  last  45  days 
of  the  year,  demand  for  both  bituminous  and  anth¬ 
racite  has  been  abnormal.  On  the  whole,  prices  have 
ranged"  twice  normal,  with  operators  insistent  that 
their  margin  of  profit  in  1918  has  been  much  smaller 
than  in  1917  because  of  higher  wage  scales,  freight 
rates,  war  and  income  taxes  and  increased  cost  of 
supplies  and  maintenance. 

The  Northwest  asked  for  28,000,000  tons  of  bitum¬ 
inous  and  was  given  28,155,317  net  tons.  Fuel  coal 
handled  by  Lake  Erie  docks  totalled  1,234,925  tons, 
making  the  grand  total  handled  by  the  Great  Lakes 
fleet  29,388,242  tons.  To  say  that  this  accomplish¬ 
ment  was  made  possible  by  the  efficient  work  of  the 
Ore  and  Coal  Exchange  of  Cleveland  is  not  sound¬ 
ing  too  high  praise.  Pooling  of  both  coal  and  ves¬ 
sel  capacity  and  the  co  operation  of  carriers  and 
lake  coal  shippers  were  the  chief  factors.  Operators 
are  practically  unanimous  in  seeking  the  continua-  i 
tion  of  the  pool  next  year,  though  with  more  care 
as  to  piling  on  upper  lake  docks. 

The  new  year  dawns  rather  dubiously.  Overpro¬ 
duction  is  greatly  feared  by  many  No.  8  operators. 
To  buoy  up  the  hopes  of  some  operators  is  the  be¬ 
lief  that  out  of  the  peace  negotiations  will  emerge 
trade  pacts  that  will  make  for  a  large  export  mar¬ 
ket.  The  approval  of  the  peace  treaty  by  the  Senate 
will  precipitate  negotiations  on  the  bituminous  wage 
scale,  and  may  result  in  closing  down  mines  for  a 
period.  More  “bear”  than  “bull”  factors  are  dis¬ 
cernible  here. 


Buckwheat  Restrictions  Modified. 

All  restrictions  on  the  use  of  No.  1  buckwheat 
by  industrial  plants  have  been  removed  by  the  Fuel 
Administration.  This  was  announced  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  notice  sent  out  under  date  of  December  23 
by  the  Anthracite  Committee : 

“Referring  to  that  portion  of  Circular  No.  25, 
dated  May  27,  1918,  stating  that  anthracite  coal 
of  sizes  number  one  buckwheat  and  larger  cannot 
be  shipped  to  any  consumer  not  included  in  Section 
1  of  United  States  Fuel  Administration  Publication 
No.  17,  until  exemption  has  been  given.  Effective 
today  this  restriction  is  hereby  modified  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  number  one  buckwheat  can  be  sold  to  any 
consumer  who  may  wish  to  purchase  it.  The  re¬ 
strictions,  however,  continue  in  effect  on  chestnut 
and  larger  sizes. 

“It  is,  of  course,  understood  that  this  modification 
does  not  in  any  way  change  embargo  regulations 
applying  to  various  States.” 
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Buffalo  Trade  Notes. 

Gordon  L.  Eaton,  of  the  coal  firm  of  J.  E.  Eaton 
&  Son,  Grimsby,  Out.,  was  in  Buffalo  last  week  on 
his  wedding  trip. 

Fred  Mann,  of  Brantford,  Ont.,  is  leaving  the 
coal  business  long  enough  to  take  a  trip  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  with  his  wife. 

James  R.  White  has  gone  on  a  trip  to  California. 
He  has  not  sold  much  coal  of  late,  but  says  that 
next  year  he  hopes  to  be  back  into  active  business. 

D  E.  Russell  has  returned  from  his  Vacation  trip 
to  his  old  home  at  St.  George,  N.  B.,  belated  on 
account  of  detention  here,  in  the  best  of  health, 
apparently  well  satisfied  that  he  is  at  present  out 
of  the  coal  trade. 

Major  E.  C.  Roberts,  Jr.,  who  has  been  in  the 
army  during  most  of  the  war  and  is  still  with  his 
regiment  in  France,  sends  home  Christmas  cards 
and  writes  that  the  boys  are  all  eager  to  get  back 
to  America  and  civilian  life. 

President  C.  L.  Couch,  of  the  Weaver  Coal  Co., 
does  not  boast  of  the  coal  outlook,  but  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  fact  that  he  could  play  golf  during 
a  good  part  of  December  with  his  sleeves  rolled  up, 
may  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  slackness 
of  the  trade. 

J.  Fred  Morlock  is  still  adding  to  his  list  of  mines. 
Fie  announced  last  week  that  he  was  now  in  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Pittsburgh  &  Clarion,  Pittsburgh  & 
Allegheny  and  Pittsburgh  &  Cambria  (Lilly)  com¬ 
panies,  all  mining  concerns,  with  an  aggregate  ca¬ 
pacity  of  about  500  tons  a  day. 

The  special  committee  of  the  Buffalo  Bituminous 
Coal  Committee  will  report  a  constitution  and  by¬ 
laws  at  the  meeting  on  January  9,  when  an  elec¬ 
tion  of  officers  will  no  doubt  be  held.  The  jobbers 
are  soon  to  be  a  factor  in  the  trade  again,  and  they 
want  to  be  in  line  with  the  needs  of  the  traffic. 


Baltimore  News  Notes. 

The  Maryland  Fuel  Administration  is  gradually 
releasing  its  forces.  R.  H.  Lewis,  assistant  to  Rob¬ 
ert  E.  Roberts,  chairman  of  the  city  committee,  will 
leave  in  January.  E.  G.  Skeen,  assistant  to  Fuel 
Administrator  Meyer,  says  the  forces  will  be  gradu¬ 
ally  dropped  until  all  is  cleared  up  in  February  or 
March — or  possibly  April. 

It  is  learned  here  that  efforts  are  being  made 
at  Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  and  among  Fairmont  opera¬ 
tion  owners  here,  to  round  up  a  group  of  coal 
holdings  for  several  large  plants  that  want  their 
own  coal  supply.  The  J.  G.  White  Engineering 
Corporation  of  New  York  has  secured  a  number  of 
options,  and  some  12  to  15  m:ne  operations  are  al¬ 
ready  involved. 

Among  the  Baltimore  coal  men  to  spend  part 
of  the  week  here,  getting  away  from  Washington 
duties  that  still  hold  over  after  the  war,  was  A.  W. 
Callow  av,  president  of  the  Davis  Coal  &  Coke  Co. 
Mr.  Calloway  talked  of  his  work  of  handling  more 
than  600.00X000  tons  of  coal  during  his  term  of 
connection  with  Dr.  Garfield  s  department,  and 
stated  that  there  was  now  plenty  of  soft  coal  to  go 
around  and  enough  authracite  to  meet  needs  if  con¬ 
servation  and  discretion  is  practiced. 

Bernard  N.  Baker,  head  of  the  Baker-Whiteley 
Coal  Co..  Baltimore,  died  in  California  on  the  20th, 
after  a  short  illness,  at  the  age  of  64.  Mr.  Baker 
had  long  been  prominent  in  ocean  transportation  and 
financial  circles  as  well  as  in  the  coal  trade,  having 
organized  the  Atlantic  Transport  Co.  and  being  a 
former  president  of  the  Baltimore  Trust  &  Guar¬ 
antee  Co.  He  was  also  director  in  many  commer¬ 
cial  enterprises  and  was  active  in  educational  mat¬ 
ters.  He  served  for  a  while  as  a  member  of  the 
U.  S.  Shipping  Board,  to  which  he  was  appointed  in 
1916  by  President  Wilson.  The  firm  of  Baker  & 
Whiteley,  which  was  organized  by  Mr.  Baker  before 
he  was  21  years  of  age,  was  among  the  first  to  ship 
coal  from  the  Clearfield  region  over  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Railroad. 


Notes  from  Pittsburgh. 

During  the  week  ending  with  Monday  midnight, 
a  total  of  34,320  tons  of  coal  passed  through  Lock 
No.  1,  Monongahela  River,  while  207,000  tons  passed 
through  Lock  No.  3. 

Fire  of  undetermined  origin  destroyed  the  ma¬ 
chine  shop,  boiler  house  and  office  of  the  Pike  mine 
of  the  Diamond  Coal  Co.  near  Brownsville.  The 
loss  is  estimated  at  over  $50,000.  The  plant  will  be 
idle  for  some  time.  The  same  plant  was  damaged 
by  a  fire  about  six  months  ago. 

The  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie,  the  Erie,  the  Besse¬ 
mer  &  Lake  Erie  and  the  Northwestern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania-  railway  companies  have  been  ordered  by  the 
Public  Service  Commission  to  make  effective  a  joint 
rate  of  $1.55  a  net  ton  of  bituminous  coal  delivered 
from  the  mines  to  Edinboro,  Pa. 

A  large  plant  will  be  established  at  Colcord,  W. 
Va.,  by  the  Mammoth  Vein  Coal  Co.,  which  is  cap¬ 
italized  at  $300,000.  The  offices  of  the  company  will 
be  at  Charleston.  The  incorporators  are  C.  B.  Eng¬ 
lish,  L.  G.  Crenshaw,  George  Connell,  Fred  Nichol¬ 
son  and  M.  G.  Nicholson,  all  of  Charleston. 

Joseph  E.  Clark,  a  coal  and  oil  operator  who 
resides  in  Bellevue,  a  suburb  of  Pittsburgh,  died  a 
few  days  ago  in  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  after  an  illness 
of  nine  months,  during  which  time  he  was  taken  to 
Hot  Springs  in  the  hope  that  it  might  benefit  him. 
He  was  a  native  of  Kittanning,  Pa.,  and  a  veteran 
of  the  Civil  War. 

All  the  anthracite  coal  asked  for  by  the  Pittsburgh 

district— 15,000  tons — was  granted  by  the  United 

States  Fuel  Administration  and  will  be  distributed 

by  Local  Fuel  Administrator  D.  W.  Kuhn.  One  of 

the  principal  sources  of  consumption  of  this  coal 

will  be  a  number  of  Pittsburgh  office  buildings,  a 

number  of  kilns  and  some  bakeries  as  well  as  for 

stoves  in  cerlam  street  cars  that  still  are  heated  by 

\ 

coal. 

Henry  D.  Thomson,  superintendent  of  the  Fair 
Haven  mine  of  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Company,  died 
at  his  home  in  Carrick,  December  24,  aged  63  years. 
Mr.  Thomson  has  been .  identified  with  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Coal  Company  since  its  organization.  For 
eight  years  he  was  superintendent  of  the  mines  of 
the  company  at  Willock,  Pa.  A  year  ago  he  was 
transferred  to  Fair  Haven.  Two  sons  who  are 
among  the  surviving  family  are  Sergeant  Alexander 
Thomson  with  the  Fifteenth  Engineers  in  France, 
and  William  Thomson  with  Base  Hospital  Unit  No. 
51,  in  France.,  Mr.  Thomson  was  well  known  to  the 
coal  trade  of  Western  Pennsylvania  and  vicinity. 

Three  hours  after  he  had  received  his  promotion 
to  a  captaincy  Harry  R.  Parker,  son  of  C.  P.  Parker, 
auditor  of  the  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Company,  died  of 
pneumonia  on  December  23,  at  the  aviation  post 
hospital,  Garden  City,  L.  I.  Captain  Parker  was  ill 
but  four  days.  He  had  just  been  notified  of  his  pro¬ 
motion  from  a  first  lieutenancy  to  captain  in  the 
chemical  research  section  of  the  aviation  branch 
when  he  was  seized  with  a  sinking  spell  and  death 
followed.  He  was  a  physician  and  practiced  at  one 
time  in  Connellsville,  Pa.  His  parents  and  two 
brothers,  Cloyes  Parker,  a  member  of  the  army  of 
occupation  in  Germany,  and  Curtis  Parker  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh  survive. 


The  Soldier  Vote. 

Our  reference  to  prospective  importance  of  the 
soldier  vote  finds  indorsement  in  the  following  dis¬ 
patch  from  Washington: 

“Two  million  voters  coining  home,  each  with 
broadened  vision,  the  prestige  of  heroism  and  the 
influence  on  his  community  inseparable  from  dis¬ 
tinction,  will  hold  the  balance  of  power  in  most  of 
the  States.  The  soldier  vote  is  a  new  force  and 
Congress  realizes  poignantly  that  it  must  be  reck¬ 
oned  with.” 

Yes,  surely  all  who  recall  the  strength  of  the 
G.  A.  R.  as  a  political  factor  for  a  period  of  nearly 
40  years  will  appreciate  the  situation.  Our  new 
millions  of  soldier  boys  will  give  welcome  virility 
to  a  rather  stale  political  situation. 


Cincinnati  News  Notes. 

G.  H.  Ewald,  assistant  sales  manager  of  the 
Smokeless  Fuel  Co.,  Charleston,  was  in  Cincinnati 
this  week. 

F.  A.  Walker,  treasurer  of  the  Logan  &  Kana¬ 
wha  Coal  Co.,  is  also  confined  to  his  home  with 
the  influenza. 

W.  W.  Ruby,  sales  manager  of  the  Chesapeake  & 
Virginian  Coal  Co.,  Lynchburg,  Va.,  is  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati  this  week. 

Robert  Rout,  secretary  of  the  Borderland  Coal 
Sales  Co.,  is  back  home  from  army  life,  and  has 
settled  down  to  trying  to  sell  coal. 

Fred  Legg,  president  of  the  Logan  &  Kanawha 
Coal  Co.,  has  gone  to  his  home  at  Thurmond,  W. 
Va.,  to  spend  the  Christmas  holidays. 

E.  J.  Payne,  manager  of  the  Main  Island  Creek 
Coal  Co.,  Omar,  W.  Va.,  was  noticed  the  past 
week  circulating  among  the  coal  men. 

W.  J.  Magee,  treasurer  of  the  Carbon  Fuel  Co., 
is  still  confined  to  his  home.  He  has  had  a  very 
severe  case  of  the  influenza,  but  at  this  writing 
is  getting  better. 

Jake  Brady,  representative  of  the  Jewett,  Bigelow 
&  Brooks  Co.  at  Cincinnati,  has  severed  his  connec¬ 
tions  with  that  concern  and  made  connection  with 
the  Amherst  Fuel  Co. 

Word  was  recently  received  by  P.  H.  Henry, 
president  of  the  Kentenia  Coal  Sales  Co.,  from  El¬ 
mer  Wierhake,  treasurer  of  the  same  company,  who 
is  now  in  France.  He  stated  that  he  was  in  good 
health  and  expected  to  get  home  soon. 

J.  B.  Ratterman,  J.  G.  Metcalfe  and  T.  J.  Burke 
have  been  elected  directors  in  the  Cincinnati  Coal 
Exchange.  They  will  be  seated  at  an  early  date 
and  will  meet  with  the  other  directors  in  February 
to  choose  officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

George  M.  Kearns,  formerly  manager  of  the 
Imperial  Coal  Sales  Co.  at  this  point,  who  moved 
to  Charleston  last  summer,  was  in  the  city  last 
week  looking  fo r  a  location,  as  he  is  to  move  the 
office  back  to  Cincinnati,  effective  January  1. 

Sydney  Moss,  assistant  chief  coal  clerk,  in  the 
office  of  R.  H.  Vaughan,  assistant  general  freight 
agent  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway  at  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  has  resigned,  effective  January  1,  to  become 
office  manager  of  the  Interstate  Coal  &  Dock  Co. 


Coal  Dumpings  in  Hampton  Roads. 

It  is  evident  that  the  cessation  of  war  activities 
in  Europe  will  decidedly  decrease  the  coal  dump¬ 
ings  from  Virginia  piers  in  the  Hampton  Roads  dis¬ 
trict,  at  least  until  a  larger  amount  of  shipping  be¬ 
gins  to  come  into  the  port  of  Norfolk  through  the 
resumption  of  coastwise  and  foreign  trade. 

The  total  number  of  tons  of  bunker  and  cargo 
fuel  dumped  at  Newport  News,  Sewell’s  Point  and 
Lambert  Point,  the  three  largest  piers  in  Hampton 
Roads,  during  the  month  of  November  was  1,146,906 
tons.  This  is  a  fair  monthly  average  as  established 
during  the  war  period,  but  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  for  the  period  between  November  21  and  30 
the  dumpings  amounted  to  only  337,641  tons  of 
bituminous  steam  coal,  showing  a  decrease  follow¬ 
ing  the  signing  of  the  armistice  on  November  11. 
In  other  words,  during  the  nine  days’  period  be¬ 
tween  the  21st  and  30th  no  greater  amount  of  coal 
was  dumped  at  the  Virginia  piers  than  was  usually 
dumped  within  a  week  during  the  war  period  when 
convoys  to  transports  were  constantly  bunkering 
and  sailing  overseas. 


A  change  has  taken  place  in  the  Johnstown  office, 
of  the  Alden  CM.  Co.  M.  C.  Boyd,  formerly  sales 
manager  for  the  Riverside  CM.  Co.,  with  offices  in 
New  York,  succeeds  Arthur  D.  Scott,  who  has  be¬ 
come  associated  with  the  Emerson-Morgan  CM. 
Co.,  with  offices  in  New  York.  Mr.  Boyd  is  stop¬ 
ping  at  the  Fort  Stanwix  Hotel. 
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Coal  Pockt  of  the  Elias  Lyman  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  Burlington,  Vt. 

The  coal  pocket  shown  in  the  accompanying  illus¬ 
tration  was  built  a  few  years  ago  for  the  Elias 
Lyman  Coal  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt.,  at  their  yard  on 
the  shore  of  Lake  Champlain,  and  marks  the  change 
which  has  taken  place  in  transportation  conditions 
in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 

The  experience  of  this  yard  dates  back  much  fur¬ 
ther  than  that,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
Elias  Lyman,  the  president,  has  been  in  business  on 
this  same  property  for  nearly  44  years.  Many 
changes  have  occurred  in  that  time,  but  the  business 
of  the  company  has  grown  steadily  and  its  pro¬ 
prietors  have  been  quick  to  meet  any  change  and 
to  take  advantage  of  it. 

All  coal  for  this  section  along  the  lake  was  for¬ 
merly  brought  up  through  the  canal  and  lake,  and 
discharged  from  the  canal  boats  into  ground  storage 
at  the  lake  yards.  The  original  storage  sheds  were 
taken  down  to  make  room  for  the  present  concrete 
coal  pocket. 

The  steady  reduction  of  transportation  costs  by 
the  railroads,  due  to  larger  cars,  increased  train 
loads  and  other  improvements  in  transportation 
facilities,  gradually  made  it  cheaper  to  send  coal 
through  all-rail  from  the  mines  rather  than  to  ship 
it  from  the  mines  to  Whitehall  and  there  reload 
into  barges.  The  company  therefore  found  it  nec¬ 
essary  to  put  in  modern  facilities  for  unloading  the 
cars  on  their  own  siding  and  for  storing  the  coal 


in  large  quantities  ready  for  convenient  loading 
into  wagons  and  trucks. 

The  pocket  has  a  capacity  of  5,000  tons  and  is 
divided  into  five  bins,  varying  in  size  according  to 
the  annual  sales  of  the  different  sizes  of  coal.  A 
concrete  track  hopper  is  built  under  the  railroad 
siding,  into  which  the  coal  flows  when  the  car  doors 
are  opened. 

The  flow  from  the  track  hopper  to  the  bucket 
elevator  which  takes  it  up  into  the  pocket  is  con¬ 
trolled  by  a  gate  in  the  bottom  of  the  track  hopper. 
The  bucket  elevator  is  enclosed  in  a  steel  casing 
and  runs  up  on  the  outside  of  the  pocket  at  one 
end  at  a  slight  incline,  discharging  at  the  top  into 
a  distributing  conveyor  running  along  over  the  dif¬ 
ferent  bins. 

A  by-pass  chute  is  provided  at  the  head  of  the 
elevator  for  discharging  into  a  revolving  screen, 
which  takes  up  the  corner  bin  of  the  pocket  at  that 
end.  This  is  used  for  resizing  the  screenings  col¬ 
lected  from  the  delivery  chutes,  which  are  put  into 
the  track  hopper  and  thence  taken  up  to  the  screen, 
where  the  fine  dust  is  taken  out  and  the  larger  sizes 
of  screenings  distributed  into  bins  provided  for 
them. 

This  combination  of  screening  plant  within  the 
coal  pocket,  served  by  the  same  machinery,  has 
proven  a  great  convenience  and  source  of  economy. 
Screenings  can  be  taken  care  of  as  fast  as  they 
are  made  and  the  merchantable  coal  contained  in 
them  is  always  ready  for  delivery. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  driveways  for  trucks  to 
be  loaded  pass  through  underneath  the  pocket.  All 
of  the  loading  chutes  are  underneath,  and  the  driv¬ 
ers  and  teams  are  therefore  protected  while  the 
trucks  are  being  loaded. 

The  delivery  chutes  are  provided  with  removable 
screens,  so  that  at  any  time  any  of  the  bins  could 
be  used  for  handling  another  size  of  coal  from  that 
originally  intended.  The  ends  of  the  delivery  chutes 
are  hinged  to  provide  for  the  difference  in  height 


of  the  trucks,  wagons  or  sleighs  which  are  to  be 
loaded. 

The  pocket  itself  is  fireproof  and  practically  per¬ 
manent  in  its  construction.  The  foundations  are  of 
concrete  and  spread  out  to  give  the  proper  bearing 
on  the  soil. 

The  ground  under  the  pocket  was  evidently  at 
one  time  part  of  the  lake  bed  and  had  been  filled  in 
many  years  ago  with  sawmill  refuse.  It  was  nec¬ 
essary  to  carry  the  foundations  down  through  this 
material  until  hard  material  was  encountered,  but 
no  piles  were  driven  and  no  settlement  or  cracking 
of  the  concrete  has  occurred  in  any  place. 

The  conveying  equipment  is  designed  for  slow 
speed  and  easy  handling  of  the  coal.  The  result 
has  been  that  the  expense  of  upkeep  during  the  five 
years  that  the  plant  has  been  in  operation  has  been 
very  slight. 

The  pocket  was  designed  and  built  by  the  Guar¬ 
antee  Construction  Co.,  140  Cedar  street,  New  York 
City. 


French  Coal  Requirements. 


Mine  Workers’  Wages. 


Figures  Showing  Average  Earnings  of  Anthra¬ 
cite  Colliery  Employes. 

Many  retail  dealers  and  other  coal  men  who  are 
not  operators  may  be  curious  to  know  what  the  an¬ 
thracite  mine  workers  receive  in  the  way  of  daily 
and  weekly  wages  under  the  agreement  which 
went  into  effect  November  1,  1918.  At  that 
time  figures  were  published  showing  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  advance,  but  not  much  has  ap¬ 
peared  in  print  regarding  the  actual  earnings 
of  the  different  classes  of  mine  labor. 

Figures  recently  given  out,  based  on  reports 
j  to  the  Fuel  Administration,  indicate  that  con¬ 
tract  miners  earn  $6.63  per  day,  on  an  aver¬ 
age,  while  the  average  pay  of  the  considera¬ 
tion  miner  is  $5.50  per  day.  On  the  basis  of 
six  full  days  this  would  make  their  weekly 
pay  $39.78  and  $33,  respectively. 

The  following  table  represents  the  range  of 
daily  and  weekly  earnings  of  other  classes  of 
mine  labor  in  the  anthracite : 


Daily. 

Weekly. 

Contract  Laborer.... 

..  $3.70—5.16 

$22.20—30.96 

Company  miner . 

. .  4.56—4.80 

27.36—28.80 

Inside  Laborer . 

. .  4.08—4.32 

24.48—25.92 

Common  Laborer.... 

. .  3.36—3.68 

20.16—22.08 

Shaft  engineer . 

. .  4.88—5.20 

29.28—31.20 

Fireman  . 

. .  3.84—4.24 

22.24—25.44 

Blacksmith  . 

4.56—4.80 

27.36—28.80 

Carpenter  . 

. .  4.56 — 4.80 

27.36—28.80 

Machinery  repairer. .  . . 

..  4  40—4.56 

26.40—27.36 

The  Emerson  &  Morgan  Coal  Corporation  has 
opened  a  New  York  office  at  No.  1  Broadway,  in 
charge  of  A.  D.  Scott,  well  known  in  the  local 
bituminous  trade. 


Conditions  May  Necessitate  Some  Tonnage 
Being  Imported  from  America 

P.  C.  Williams,  Commercial  Attache  at  Paris, 
in  a  recent  report  discusses  the  chances  of 
American  coal  being  shipped  to  France  in  con¬ 
siderable  quantities  in  1919.  Summed  up,  his  con¬ 
clusions  that  while  such  an  outcome  is  well  within 
the  range  of  possibilities,  it  is  too  soon  to  say 
anything  very  definite  on  the  subject,  owing  to 
the  uncertainty  as  to  freight  rates  and  other  mat¬ 
ters.  He  points  out  that  before  the  war  the  an¬ 
nual  consumption  of  coal  in  France  was  over 
60,000,000  tons,  of  which  40,000,000  tons  were 
produced  in  the  country.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
consumption  of  France  proper  during  1919  will  be 
in  the  neighborhood  of  55,000,000  tons. 

Allowance  is  made  in  this  figure  for  the  reduced 
consumption  of  coal  by  reason  of  the  destruction 
of  thousands  of  manufacturing  plants  in  the  north 
of  France.  To  this  figure  should  be  added,  how¬ 
ever,  8,000,000  tons,  which  is  the  quantity  of  coal 
required  to  feed  the  iron,  steel,  and  textile  indus¬ 
tries  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  now  in  French  occupa¬ 
tion. 

This  makes  a  total  estimated  consumption  for 
France  of  63,000,000  tons  for  the  year  1919,  or 
about  the  same  as  before  the  war. 

French  Labor  Supply  Inadequate. 

It  is  hoped  that  French  mines  during  the  year 
1919  will  produce  at  least  30,000,000  tons  of  coal. 
This  is  slightly  in  excess  of  the  quantity  of  coal 
mined  in  the  year  1917.  While  there  may  be  a 
slightly  greater  production  for  the  year,  as  mines 
in  the  devastated  regions  gradually  resume  opera¬ 
tions,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  labor 
needed  to  mine  this  coal  will  in  all  probability 
have  to  be  taken  from  mines  in  the  center  of 
France,  with  a  consequent  reduction  in  the  output 
of  that  section. 

There  is  also  included  in  this  estimate  of  30,- 
000,000  tons  the  coal  that  will  be  obtained  from 
that  portion  of  the  Saar  Basin  lying  in  Alsace- 
Lorraine.  The  remaining  33,000,000  tons  must 
be  imported. 

France  hopes  that  England  will  be  in  position 
to  export  hither  during  1919  close  to  15,000,000 
tons  of  coal.  It  is  also  expected  that  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  quantity  of  coal  can  be  imported 
from  Germany  during  the  year.  However,  if 
England  is  not  able  to  export  this  quantity  of 
coal  to  France  next  year,  and  if  conditions  in 
Germany  should  be  such  that  a  corresponding 
quantity  can  not  be  delivered  to  France,  the 
French  will  have  to  look  to  the  LTnited  States 
for  whatever  quantity  is  still  lacking. 

Under  the  circumstances,  it  might  be  worth 
while  for  American  coal  exporters  to  look  into 
the  French  situation  a  little  in  order  to  be  in 
pcsit'cn  to  assist  France  in  case  of  necessity. 
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Boiler  Room  Practices  in  Heating  Plants. 

Fuel  Administration  Makes  Suggestions  for  the  Economical  and  Efficient  Use  of  Coal  in 
Business  Buildings,  Hotels  and  Other  Large  Structures  of  Similar  Type. 


Recommendations  for  fuel  saving  recently  issued 
by  the  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration  contain  the  follow¬ 
ing  rules  to  govern  boiler-room  practices  in  steam 
heating  plants  for  business  buildings,  hotels  and 
other  large  structures: 

1.  Keep  records.  Boiler  efficiency  can  not  be  in¬ 
creased  without  knowledge  of  what  is  being  done. 

2.  Return  the  condensation  from  heating  system 
so  as  to  raise  the  feed  water  to  the  highest  possible 
temperature.  Formerly  engineers  were  reluctant  to 
utilize  the  condensation  from  exhaust  steam  of  en¬ 
gines,  because  the  oil  it  contained  was  bad  for  the 
boilers.  This  practice  is  changing,  however,  due  to 
the  desire  for  greater  economy.  Efficient  devices 
arc  now  obtainable  for  removing  oil. 

Good  Firemen  the  Best  Asset 

3.  Employ  the  best  firemen  obtainable.  This  is  the 
most  important  factor  in  boiler-room  economy. 

4.  It  should  be  remembered  that  a  large  percent¬ 
age  of  the  heat  of  soft  coal  is  contained  in  the 
volatile  matter,  or  gases,  and  to  save  this  heat  from 
going  up  the  chimney  a  method  of  firing  should  be 
adopted  which  will  distill  these  gases,  drive  them  off, 
and  burn  them  before  the  combustion  of  the  fixed 
carbon  in  the  solid  coal  takes  place. 

5.  One  way  of  doing  this  is  by  the  so-called 
“coking”  method  of  throwing  the  fresh  coal  upon 
the  front  part  of  the  grate,  and  letting  the  gases  be 
driven  off  and  burned  by  the  heat  from  the  glowing 
coals  at  the  rear.  Later  this  charge  is  pushed  back 
and  a  new  lot  takes  its  .place.  In  doing  this  care 
should  be  exercised  not  to  stir  up  the  fuel  bed. 

6.  Another  way  to  get  the  same  result  is  by  the 
so-called  “side”  firing  method,  of  firing  alternate 


fire  doors,  the  gases  from  the  fresh  coal  on  one  side 
of  the  grate  being  distilled  and  burned  by  the  glow¬ 
ing  coal  on  the  other. 

7.  In  all  cases  it  is  essential  to  spread  the  coal  in 
small  quantities  frequently  rather  than  in  large 
quantities  at  longer  intervals.  Keep  the  fuel  bed 
even  and  not  too  thick  (say  from  6  to  10  inches). 

8.  Watch  the  thin  spots  and  keep  them  filled,  as  a 
hole  in  the  fuel  bed  allows  an  inrush  of  too  much  air. 

9.  Do  not  disturb  the  fuel  bed  too  often. 

10.  Keep  ash-pit  doors  open  and  regulate  draft  by 
dampers  in  the  flue  or  uptake.  Do  not  check  the  fire 
by  opening  the  fire  doors. 

To  Avoid  Clinkering. 

11.  Do  not  let  glowing  coals  accumulate  in  the  ash 
pit,  as  they  promote  clinkering  by  keeping  the  ashes 
on  the  grate  too  hot.  As  a  further  precaution 
against  clinkering,  keep  water  in  the  ash  pit  if  pos¬ 
sible. 

12.  Draft  equipment,  whether  natural  or  mechani¬ 
cal,  should  be  sufficient  to  supply  the  required 
amount  of  air  to  support  combustion.  It  is  fre¬ 
quently  found  that  extra  boilers  are  added  unneces¬ 
sarily  when  a  slight  improvement  of  the  draft  con¬ 
ditions  would  have  sufficed. 

13.  In  buildings  where  the  steam  plant  is  used  for 
heating  only,  the  combustion  of  coal  is  often  very 
inefficient,  due  to  the  employment  of  inexperienced 
janitors,  caretakers,  and  firemen. 

(N.  B. — Further  information  and  suggestions 
dealing  with  this  subject  are  contained  in  “Engineer¬ 
ing  Bulletin  No.  1,”  copies  of  which  should  be  fur- 
.nished  to  engineers  and  firemen.  These  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  free  from  the  local  or  State  fuel  administra¬ 
tor.) 


New  York  Edison  Co.  Thanks  Public  for 
Helping  Save  Coal. 

The  New  York  Edison  Co.,  through  the  advertis¬ 
ing  columns  of  the  daily  papers,  has  recently  ex¬ 
pressed  its  appreciation  to  the  public  for  cheerfully 
co-operating  in  the  observance  of  the  “lightless 
nights”  order. 

“It  is  gratifying,”  says  the  company,  “that  all 
restrictions  upon  the  use  of  electric  signs  and  other 
lift  illumination  have  been  removed  by  the  United 
States  Fuel  Administration,  in  advance  of  the  ap¬ 
proaching  holidays.  This  will  do  much  to  add  to 
the  attractiveness  and  the  Christmas  atmosphere  of 
our  city. 

“May  we  take  this  occasion  to  express  our  appre¬ 
ciation  for  the  cordial  support  the  public  has  given 
our  efforts  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration  in  its  endeavors  to  conserve  the  coal  supply 
of  the  country. 

“While  the  fuel  used  in  the  power  plants  of  this 
company  differs  from  the  coal  used  for  domestic 
purposes— our  own  being  soft  coal,  the  other  being 
hard  or  anthracite .  coal — the  war  demand  for  fuel 
justified  every  effort  toward  the  utmost  economy  in 
its  use,  whatever  the  type.  This  elimination  of  all 
war  restrictions  upon  the  electric  service  of  this  city 
will  in  no  way  affect  the  supply  of  coal  available  for 
domestic  use. 

“Now  that  active  hostilities  have  ceased,  it  is  a 
source  of  satisfaction  to  know  that  practically  with¬ 
out  exception  the  users  of  electric  light  and  power 
in  New  York  City  have  so  fully  co-operated  with 
the  Government  in  its  fuel  conservation  efforts.  ’ 


The  National  Coal  Association  has  distributed  to 
its  members  this  week  copies  of  Appendix  5  to  The 
Fuel  Manual,  containing  orders,  regulations  issued 
by  the  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration  during  the  month 
of  November.  This  brings  up  to  date  the  file  of 
orders  issued  by  the  Administration  since  its  inaug¬ 
uration  on  August  17,  1917. 


Failure  of  That  Country  to 

from  the  United  States 

While  shipment  of  100(000  tons  of  coal  to  Holland 
has  been  authorized  by  the  War  Trade  Board,  and 
announcement  is  made  that  it  will  be  transported 
in  ships  now  tied  up  in  Dutch  ports,  it  is  stated 
that  this  is  a  single  independent  transaction  and 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  offer  made  before  the 
end  of  the  war  to  let  Holland  have  100,000  tons  of 
American  coal  per  month. 

The  failure  of  the  Netherlands  Government  to  take 
advantage  of  this  chance  to  get  coal  from  the  United 
States  was  more  or  less  of  a  mystery  in  view  to 
the  reports  concerning  a  serious  fuel  shortage  in 
that  country,  but  now  some  light  is  thrown  on  the 
situation  by  an  article  in  The  Iron  and  Coal  Trades 
Review,  of  London,  which  shows  that  Holland  is 
much  less  dependent  than  formerly  on  imported 
coal  and  may  soon  become  entirely  self-supporting 
as  regards  its  fuel  supply. 

The  coal  production  of  Holland,  which  amounted 
to  only  1,873,000  tons  in  1913,  had  increased  to  3,079,- 
000  tons  in  1917,  of  which  1,092,000  tons  came  from 
four  mines  owned  by  the  Government. 

In  June,  1918,  the  production  of  the  State  mines 
amounted  to  119,000  tons,  agaipst  65,000  tons  in  June, 
1917,  and  that  of  private  mines  to  168,000  tons, 
against  118.000  tons.  This  production  is  equivalent 
to  an  annual  output  of  3,444,000  tons,  and  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  the  coal  outout  in  1918  will  actually  be 
somewhere  about  3,500,000  tons. 

Government  a  Large  Producer. 

The  total  output  of  Holland  has  been  chiefly  in¬ 
creased  by  the  development  of  the  Emma,  a  State 
mine,  which  was  hardly  producing  anything  in  1913, 
but  is  now  turning  out  more  than  any  of  the  other 
three  State  mines.  It  is  expected  to  produce  be- 


Get  100,000  Tons  a  Month 
Dutch  Production. 

fore  the  end  of  1918  at  the  rate  of  1,000,000  tons  of 
coal  per  annum  provided  that  the  difficulties  which 
have  arisen  in  the  supply  of  mining  appliances  are 
satisfactorily  surmounted.  Liquid  oxygen  is  being 
used  with  success  in  place  of  dynamite. 

After  the  Emma,  as  regards  amount  of  output, 
come  a  privately  owned  mine  and  the  Hendrik 
State  mine.  Both  produced  their  first  coal  during 
the  war,  and  are  now  turning  out  600  tons  a  day 
each. 

The  chief  incentive  to  increase  production  has,  of 
course,  been  the  advance  of  coal  prices.  Another 
factor  was  the  excess  of  demand  over  supply.  At 
first  there  was  a  strong  prejudice  in  Holland  against 
Limburg  coal.  The  competition  of  the  Rhenish 
Westphalian  Coal  Syndicate  (the  German  coal  trust) 
killed  the  demand  for  Dutch  coal,  and  the  bulk  of 
it  was  sent  abroad. 

Much  went  to  Germany,  but .  most  of  it  to  Bel¬ 
gium,  •  northern  France,  and  especially  Paris,  where 
Limburg  house  coal  was  popular.  In  1913  only  637,- 
000  tons  of  Limburg  coal,  about  one-third  of  the 
production,  was  consumed  in  Holland  itself. 

Extensive  Lignite  Developments. 

As  regards  lignite,  it  was  only  in  1917  that  the 
development  of  the  rich  deposits  of  Limburg  was 
taken  in  hand  in  earnest.  Over  $10,000,000  has  been 
invested  in  lignite  enterprises  in  the  course  of  one 
year.  The  production  is  now  only  limited  by  the 
possibilities  of  transport.  These  lignite  fields  are 
adjacent  to  the  coal  mines  of  Limburg.  The  two 
principal  concerns  began  operations  in  August,  1917. 
In  1917  the  total  output  was  about  39,500  tons,  but 
since  January,  1918,  there  has  been  an  extraordinary 
increase  in  production. 


The  production  of  the  lignite  fields  in  the  first 
six  months  of  1918  was  about  400,000  tons.  At  a 
moderate  estimate  the  production  for  the  second  half- 
year  may  be  reckoned  at  150,000  tons  per  month,  or 
900  000  tons,  which  would  give  a  total  of  1,300,000 
tons  for  the  year. 

If  one  includes  the  peat  production  of  the  country, 
the  fuel  output  of  Holland  in  1918  may  be  expected 
to  reach  somewhere  about  the  equivalent  of  5,000,000 
tons  of  coal,  against  the  minimum  consumption  of 
Holland  estimated  at  6,500,000  tons.  The  lignite 
law,  passed  last  March,  will  have  the  effect  of  in¬ 
creasing  the  number  of  lignite  enterprises. 


Ford  to  Build  Barges. 

Henry  Ford’s  Eagle  plant  at  River  Rouge,  just 
west  of  Detroit,  will  be  converted  from  a  war-time 
industry  into  a  peace-time  producer  around  which 
will  grow  an  industry  employing  100,000  men,  ac¬ 
cording  to  announcement  recently  made.  Govern¬ 
ment  contracts  will  not  be  completed  until  June,  1919, 
after  which  Mr.  Ford  will  first  build  a  fleet  of  canal 
barges  for  his  own  projects  which  will  be  used  as 
the  connecting  link  between  his  blast  furnaces, 
tractor  and  automobile  industries.  Later  the  ship¬ 
yard  will  take  orders  for  barges  from  other  con¬ 
cerns. 

The  Ford  canal  barges  will  take  the  rough  parts 
of  tractors  and  automobiles  from  Detroit  to  a  large 
plant  on  the  Eastern  seacoast  from  which  they  will 
be  distributed  to  the  various  assembling  plants 
throughout  the  United  States.  Mr.  Ford  stated  re¬ 
cently  that  his  company  had  manufactured  23,000 
tractors  and  has  on  its  books  orders  for  23,000  more. 


The  channel  entrances  to  the  Delaware  Bay, 
Chesapeake  Bay  and  ports  of  New  York,  Boston 
and  Charleston  have  been  and  are  being  swept  clear 
of  mines  planted  by  German  U-boats. 


Holland  Now  Less  Dependent  on  Coal  Imports.! 

Take  Advantage  of  Opportunity  to 
Explained  by  Recent  Growth  in 
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Weekly  Coal  Production. 

Bituminous  Drops  Slightly,  but  Is  15  Per 
Cent  Ahead  of  Year  Ago. 

The  improvement  in  production  of  bituminous 
coal  reported  during  the  week  of  December  7 
failed  to  continue  during  the  week  of  December  14, 
the  estimate  during  that  week  placing  production 
at  10,636,000  net  tons,  a  decrease  of  346,000  tons 
or  3.2  per  cent. 

The  production  during  the  week  of  December  14, 
for  the  first  time  since  October  26,  exceeded  the 
.output  of  the  corresponding  week  of  1917,  such  in¬ 
crease  amounting  to  1,443,000  net  tons  or  15.6  per 
cent. 

Reports  from  the  carriers  show  that  in  Central 
and  Western  Pennsylvania,  the  greatest  demand  for 
bituminous  coal  exists,  considerable  improvement 
occurred  during  the  week  of  December  14  in  car 
loading,  while  on  the  contrary  in  Illinois  and  In¬ 
diana,  where  approximately  one  day  a  week  is  lost 
by  the  mines  due  to  lack  of  demand,  the  decrease 
in  cars  loaded  was  the  greatest  that  occurred  in  any 
■district  during  the  week,  amounting  to  14  per  cent, 
and  reached  the  low  level  of  the  corresponding  week 
of  1917. 

For  the  coal  year  to  date  the  production  of 
bituminous  coal  is  estimated  at  431,242,000  net  tons, 
as  compared  with  391,901,000  tons  during  the  period 
April  1  to  December  14,  1917,  a  gain  of  39,341,000 
tons  or  10  per  cent. 

Output  in  Recent  Weeks. 

The  following  table  shows  the  trend  of  produc¬ 
tion  in  recent  weeks,  w:th  comparisons  covering  the 
same  period  of  1917 : 

Net  Tons. 


Week  ended — 

1918. 

1917. 

September  28  . 

.  13  047,000 

11,138,000 

October  26  . 

.  11,308,000 

10,804,000 

November  23  . 

.  10,931,000 

11.187,000 

November  30  . 

.  9.710,000 

10.565,000 

December  7  . 

.  10,982,000 

12,143,000 

December  14  . 

.  10,636,000 

9,193,000 

New  England  Shipments. 

Bituminous  coal  to  New  England,  during  the 
week  ended  December  14,  is  estimated  at  326,497 
net  tons,  and  is  approximately  the  same  tonnage  as 
shipped  during  the  week  preceding.  The  rail  ton¬ 
nage  during  the  week  increased  slightly,  while  the 
water  shipments  show  a  slight  decline. 

While  shipments  during  the  last  few  weeks  to 
New  England  were  equal  to  not  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  weekly  average  for  the  coal  year  to 
date,  total  shipments  for  the  coal  year  to  date, 
amounting  to  20,363,914  net  tons,  are  in  excess  of 
the  budget  outlined  by  the  U.  S.  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion  by  49,884  net  tons. 

Coke. 

The  production  of  beehive  coke  in  the  United 
States  during  the  week  ended  December  14  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  553,000  net  tons,  an  increase  of  10,000 
tons  or  approximately  2  per  cent  over  the  week  pre¬ 
ceding,  and  a  decrease  of  21,000  tons  or  approxi¬ 
mately  4  per  cent  compared  with  the  corresponding 
week  of  1917. 

By-product  coke  production  in  the  United  States 
during  the  week  ended  December  14,  estimated  at 
578,871  net  tons,  while  approximately  the  same  as 
produced  during  the  week  preceding,  exceeded  the 
production  of  the  corresponding  week  of  1917  by 
150,000  tons  or  approximately  35  per  cent. 

Anthracite. 

The  production  of  anthracite  during  the  week 
ended  December  14,  estimated  at  1,924,000  net  tons, 
not  only  exceeded  the  week  preceding  by  117,000 
•tons,  or  64  per  cent,  but  exceeded  the  correspond¬ 


ing  week  of  1917  by  146,000  tons,  or  8.2  per  cent,  and 
recorded  the  largest  weekly  production  since  Octo¬ 
ber  12. 

The  total  anthracite  production  for  the  coal  year 
to  date  is  estimated  at  70,702,000  net  tons,  and  falls 
below  the  production  during  the  period  April  1  to 
December  14,  1917,  by  1,474,000  net  tons,  or  2  per 
cent. 


Not  to  Drop  Zones. 

Price  Regulations  Will  Also  Remain  in  Effect 
Until  February  1,  at  Least 

The  National  Coal  Association  has  been  advised 
that  removal  of  bituminous  price  and  zone  restric¬ 
tions  has  been  postponed  for  an  indefinite  period. 
Its  official  bulletin,  The  Daily  Digest,  says  that  the 
Railroad  Administration  has  pointed  out  that  insur¬ 
mountable  difficulties  in  the  movement  of  coal,  as 
well  as  other  traffic,  would  result  at  this  time  if 
the  zone  lines  are  abolished.  The  maximum  price 
regulations  are  dependent  to  a  very  considerable 
extent  on  the  continuation  of  the  zone  lines,  and  it 
is  not  believed  desirable  to  cancel  these  price  sales 
with  the  continued  distribution  of  coal  within  the 
zone  lines. 

All  the  preparation  for  the  movement  of  railroad 
traffic  during  the  winter  months  is  predicated  on 
the  continuation  of  the  zone  lines,  and  the  problems 
to  be  met  in  connection  with  the  movement  of  food 
and  forage  to  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
those  incidental  to  the  large  movement  of  troops 
from  cantonments,  camps  and  Atlantic  seaboard  de¬ 
barkation  points,  as  well  as  the  purely  domestic 
traffic  which  is  already  increasing  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  makes  it  necessary  that  no  change  be  made 
in  the  zone  restrictions  at  this  time. 

Danger  of  Congestion 

This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  there  will 
not  be  further  modifications  of  the  various  zones  in 
the  future  as  there  has  been  in  the  past,  but  it  is 
felt  that  the  interruption  of  the  plans  of  the  Rail 
road  Administration  very  probably  would  cause  con¬ 
gestion  in  many  of  the  railroad  yards  of  the  coun¬ 
try  with  the  advent  of  already  delayed  cold  weather, 
and  thereby  make  it  necessary  for  the  carriers  to 
readjust  their  traffic  movement  program  in  the  mid¬ 
winter  through  the  medium  of  embargoes  and  re¬ 
strictions. 

This  decision  on  the  part  of  the  Fuel  and  Rail¬ 
road  Administrations  is  in  keeping  with  the  recom¬ 
mendations  made  by  the  National  Coal  Association 
since  the  signing  of  the  armistice  on  November  11, 
at  which  time  this  question  came  prominently  before 
the  industry. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  National  Coal  Association  adopted  resolutions 
at  Atlantic  City  recommending  to  Dr.  Garfield  that, 
for  a  time  to  come  at  least,  the  zone  system  and 
maximum  price  regulations  be  continued. 

That  bituminous  price  and  zone  restrictions  will 
not  be  removed  before  February  1  was  officially 
announced  by  Dr.  Garfield  early  this  week.  Of 
course  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  they  will  not  be 
continued  for  a  while  after  that  date  if  it  is  consid¬ 
ered  advisable. 


Vessel  Rates  from  England. 

Notice  has  been  given  to  coal  exporters,  shipown-  . 
ers  and  ship  brokers  that  it  has  been  arranged  be¬ 
tween  the  Inter-Allied  Chartering  Excutive  and  the 
Ministry  of  Shipping  that  in  case  of  any  free  neutral 
vessel  being  offered  for  chartering,  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  local  committee  to  communicate  with 
the  Inter-Allied  Chartering  Executive  regarding  the 
rate  of  freight.  This  arrangement  is  to  remain  in 
force  until  the  revised  freights  are  settled.  In  the 
case  of  ex-neutral  vessels  under  the  control  of  the 
Ministry  of  Shipping,  managers  will  be  advised 


from  time  to  time  of  the  rate  of  freight  to  be  en¬ 
tered  in  charter-parties.  This  freight  will  still  be 
substantial,  although  it  may  be  somewhat  less  than 
under  existing  arrangements.  With  regard  to  neu¬ 
tral  motor  vessels,  rates  for  these  are  to  be  reduced 
to  45s.  for  coal,  with  15s.  extra. — Cardiff,  Eng.,  Dis¬ 
patch. 


West  Virginia  Notes. 

With  a  new  rotary  converter  in  use  and  other  im¬ 
provements  completed,  the  Long  Creek  Colliery  Co., 
at  its  Page  plant,  has  increased  its  capacity  some¬ 
what. 

Only  29  fatal  accidents  occurred  in  the  mines  of 
West  Virginia  during  the  month  of  November,  and 
as  usual  the  greatest  number  of  such  deaths  were  as 
the  result  of  falling  roof. 

New  equipment  has  been  added  to  the  Omar  plant 
of  the  Main  Island  Creek  Coal  Co.,  among  the  im¬ 
provements  thus  made  being  the  installation  of  two 
200  k-w.  rotary  converters. 

The  installation  of  side-track  facilities  at  the 
Sand,  W.  Va.,  operation  of  the  Brady-Thacker  Coal 
Co.  signalizes  the  completion  of  construction  work 
in  connection  with  the  new  operation  and  will  enable 
the  company  to  begin  shipping  coal  by  the  first  of 
January. 

Plans  have  been  matured  by  the  Pinnacle  Coal  & 
Coke  Co.  for  the  construction  of  a  large  mining 
plant  at  Dana,  in  the  Malden  district  of  Kanawha  . 
County,  this  being  in  what  is  known  as  the  Camp¬ 
bell’s  Creek  territory,  which  is  being  developed  very 
rapidly.  Pennsylvania  men  will  finance  the  new 
company,  which  is  capitalized  at  $500,000.  The  in¬ 
corporators  are:  Edward  H.  Steinmetz  and  E.  C. 
Steinmetz  of  Bangor,  Pa.;  S.  B.  Williams  of  Scran¬ 
ton,  Pa.,  and  John  T.  Williams  and  C.  J.  Unagct  of 
Easton,  Pa. 


Fairmont  Operators  Meet. 

A  largely  attended  meeting  of  the  Northern  West 
Virginia  Coal  Operators’  Association  was  held  at 
Fairmont  recently.  The  association  came  into  exist¬ 
ence  August  1,  1918,  taking  the  place  of  the  Central 
West  Virginia  Coal  Operators’  Association,  which 
organization  has  been  alive  and  active  for  the  past 
eight  years. 

The  mines  located  in  the  twelve  and  one-half 
counties  of  Northern  West  Virginia  covered  by  the 
association  have  a  yearly  capacity  of  approximately 
25,000,000  tons,  and  from  reports  submitted  by  the 
secretary  at  the  meeting  it  would  appear  that  85 
per  cent,  of  this  production  is  represented  in  the 
membership.  This  showing  makes  the  association 
one  of  the  strongest  in  the  country,  and  possibly  no 
other  one  association  has  a  tonnage  production  as 
large. 

The  operators  attending  this  meeting  were  very 
optimistic  regarding  the  future.  Orders  are  plenti¬ 
ful  and  the  field  has  so  far  gone  through  the  re¬ 
organization  period  without  any  perceptible  change 
in  market  conditions. 

Labor  conditions  have  been  more  or  less  unset¬ 
tled,  but  are  clearing  up  to  the  extent  that  produc¬ 
tion  will  be  limited  only  by  the  car  supply. 

The  matter  of  coal  cost  on  cars,  as  well  as  the 
proposition  in  general  of  accounting,  has  been  given 
considerable  attention  and  consideration  by  the 
operators  in  this  field  and  was  reviewed  at  the  meet¬ 
ing.  More  or  less  publicity  is  being  given  this  par¬ 
ticular  feature  with  a  view  to  eradicating  the  idea 
in  the  minds  of  the  public  that  there  is  an  ab¬ 
normal  difference  between  cost  and  selling  price. 

It  is  very  likely  that  further  action  will  be  taken 
along  these  lines  and  that  a  systematic  method  of 
handling  accounts,  that  will  be  applicable  to  all  pro¬ 
ducers,  will  be  made  effective. 
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Philadelphia  Market. 


Tonnage  Far  Behind  for  Time  of  Tear — 
High  Grade  Soft  Coal  Getting  Scarce. 

There  is  an  entire  lack  of  snap  to  the  anthracite 
business.  The  dealers  of  course  are  putting  out 
some  coal,  but  the  tonnage  delivered  is  far  behind 
for  this  time  of  year.  The  real  demand  continues 
for  the  popular  domestic  sizes — stove  and  nut — par¬ 
ticularly  for  nut.  Egg  and  pea  continue  to  pile  up 
in  the  dealers’  yards  and  many  people  refuse  to  take 
these  sizes,  preferring  to  wait  until  they  can  get 
the  size  desired.  Dealers  explain  the  strong  prefer¬ 
ence  for  nut  by  saying  that  families  heretofore  ac¬ 
customed  to  using  pea  coal  now  find  the  slight  price 
margin  between  the  two  such  as  to  incline  them  to 
use  the  larger  size.  It  must  be  said,  however,  that 
while  pea  and  egg  continue  quite  plentiful  in  the 
city,  the  same  is  not  altogether  true  of  the  outlying 
sections*  as  there  are  plenty  of  dealers  there  who 
are  eager  to  get  any  quantity  of  these  two  sizes  and 
at  times  seem  somewhat  aggrieved  that  the  city  has 
surplus  stocks  while  they  have  none.  Many  of  these 
smaller  dealers  have  called  upon  the  fuel  authorities 
to  get  them  coal  according  to  their  allotments. 

Shipments  of  all  sizes  have  increased  recently  to 
the  city,  but  even  at  that  no  dealer  really  hopes  that 
he  will  receive  the  tonnage  of  stove  and  nut  that  he 
has  demand  for.  They  explain  to  their  customers 
that  they  simply  must  take  some  other  sizes,  for  the 
demand  for  the  favorites  is  all  out  of  proportion  to 
the  production  and  it  is  really  impossible  for  the 
operators  to  furnish  it.  Many  of  the  dealers  antici¬ 
pate  something  of  a  shortage  in  their  stock  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  holidays.  Ordinarily  the  miners  work 
but  little  at  this  time  and  with  the  men  in  better 
financial  condition  than  ever  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  loss  of  tonnage  will  be  greater  than  ever,  par¬ 
ticularly  since  they  realize  that  the  war  is  over.  It 
is  believed  by  many  dealers  that  there  will  be  heavy 
calls  by  the  first  of  the  year  on  the  stocks  of  pea  and 
egg  coal.  For  this  reason  there  have  been  very  few 
dealers  of  late  who  have  cancelled  orders  for  these 
sizes.  There  is  no  question  also  that  it  would  take 
but  very  few  days  of  real  cold  weather  to  change 
the  entire  situation. 

Increased  Demand  for  Buckwheat. 

Lately  there  has  been  a  noticeable  increase  in  the 
demand"  for  buckwheat  for  domestic  use.  Some  of 
the  retailers  have  been  using  advertising  space  to 
move  this  size,  with  the  result  that  it  has  brought  re¬ 
sults.  Many  people  heretofore  accustomed  to  use  pea 
find  when  they  can  procure  a  good  quality  of  well 
prepared  No.  1  buckwheat  it  is  quite  a  satisfactory 
fuel,  especially  since  there  is  such  a  difference  in  the 
price  between  pea  and  buckwheat.  Some  dealers 
consulted  are  of  the  opinion  that  a  permanent  trade 
can  be  worked  up  on  this  size  if  they  are  enabled  in 
normal  times  to  procure  the  better  qualities  of  buck¬ 
wheat. 

Steam  coals  do  not  improve  to  any  marked  degree. 
Buckwheat  is  in  good  seasonal  demand,  but  the  other 
sizes  are  quite  plentiful  and  some  shippers  have  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  moving  the  entire  production.  Prices, 
however,  in  the  steam  coals  are  well  held  and  we  do 
not  think  there  is  a  single  instance  where  the  prices 
of  steam  coal  have  been  shaded  in  order  to  move 
the  output. 

In  the  bituminous  trade  the  high  grade  coals,  if 
anything,  have  a  tendency  to  grow  ever  scarcer  than 
they  have  been  for  the  past  several  weeks.  There  is 
an  abundance  of  the  medium  grade  coals  to  be  ob¬ 
tained,  but  we  believe  that  the  production  has  in¬ 
clined  to  shrink  lately,  so  that  there  is  less  tendency 
to  offer  coals  off  price.  Much  difficulty  is  still  ex¬ 
perienced  in  meeting  the  demand  for  bunker  coals 
at  tide. 


Miscellaneous  Notes. 

Eighty-five  small  towns  in  the  State  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey  have  been  placed  on  the  embargo  list  by  the 
Anthracite  Committee  of  the  United  States  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration  and  are  precluded  from  obtaining  fur¬ 
ther  shipments  of  domestic  sizes  until  further  notice. 

The  D.  L.  &  W.’s  Diamond  and  Storrs  collieries, 
near  Scranton,  were  tied  up  by  a  strike  last  Sat¬ 
urday  and  Monday,  owing  to  the  company’s  refusal 
to  pay  the  men  in  advance  of  the  regular  pay  day. 
About  2,000  employes  were  affected  and  the  pro¬ 
duction  loss  amounted  to  some  10,000  tons  for  the 
two  days. 

Illustrating  how  closely  tonnage  is  being  con¬ 
served  we  might  mention  that  one  of  the  companies 
is  arranging  to  serve  fuel  by  heating  breakers  with 
exhaust  steam  instead  of  live  steam.  This  will  save 
something  but  not  very  much,  and  it  is  significant 
that  such  a  move  is  being  taken  directly  at  point 
of  production  where  coal  usually  has  been  burned 
with  a  lavish  hand. 

Beltran  Mathieu,  Ambassador  from  Chile,  is 
quoted  as  having  stated  in  a  recent  interview  that 
the  trouble  between  his  country  and  Peru,  about 
which  considerable  has  appeared  in  print  during  the 
last  month  or  two,  is  not  nearly  as  serious  as  the 
coal  shortage  in  Chile.  He  predicts  that  when 
ships  are  available  coal  will  be  shipped  from  the 
United  States  to  the  west  coast  of  South  America 
in  much  greater  volume  than  ever  before. 

Colonel  Asher  Miner  of  the  109th  Field  Artillery, 
whose  home  is  in  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  has  been 
awarded  the  Distinguished  Service  Cross  for  con¬ 
spicuous  bravery  during  an  engagement  on  October 
4,  in  which  he  received  a  wound  that  later  neces¬ 
sitated  the  amputation  of  a  leg.  The  Miner  family 
has  long  been  prominent  in  the  anthracite  region 
and  was  associated  with  earlier  developments  around 
Wilkes-Barre,  the  name  being  commemorated  in  the 
town  of  Miner’s  Mills. 

In  England,  as  in  this  country,  the  early  stages 
of  the  readjustment  period  following  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  war  have  been  passed  through  without 
anything  in  the  nature  of  an  industrial  upheaval 
or  acute  depression  developing.  At  a  recent  address 
in  London,  Winston  Churchill,  Minister  of  Muni¬ 
tions,  said :  “The  difficulties  which  on  the  eve  of 
the  armistice  appeared  so  very  formidable  have 
been  found  to  be  less  serious  than  we  expected,  and 
the  inevitable  evils  and  inconveniences  of  the  transi¬ 
tional  period  have  not  been  so  severe  up  to  the 
present  as  most  feared.”  It  is  encouraging  to  note 
that  the  same  statement  holds  good  in  regard  to 
affairs  in  the  United  States. 

• 

Mention  has  previously  been  made  of  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  Germany  being  obliged  to  supply  coal  to 
France  under  the  peace  treaty  until  the  French 
mines  that  were  deliberately  wrecked  by  the  re¬ 
treating  German  army  have  been  restored  to  pro¬ 
ductiveness.  Now  we  note  that  a  special  committee 
of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  recom¬ 
mended  such  a  course.  Other  recommendations  are 
that  the  peace  terms  should  compel  Germany  to 
make  the  fullest  restitution  for  all  allied  tonnage  and 
cargoes  sunk  by  submarines  and  mines,  such  repara¬ 
tion  to  be  made  in  ships,  Westphalian  coal  or  money, 
and  that  no  coaling  stations  owned  or  controlled 
by  subjects  of  enemy  countries  should  be  permitted 
in  British  or  allied  ports  or  possessions. 

While  the  coal  famine  is  a  thing  of  the  past  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  conditions  seem  to  be  about 
as  bad  as  ever  in  continental  Europe.  Every  few 
days  the  cables  tell  of  an  acute  fuel  shortage  at  one 
place  and  another,  and  a  photograph  recently  pub¬ 
lished  showing  a  flock  of  school  children  in  a  French 
town  following  a  coal  wagon  to  pick  up  the  pieces 
that  fall  off  is  further  evidence  of  how  scarce  do¬ 
mestic  coal  is  in  that  country.  As  so  much  wanton 
destruction  was  carried  on  at  French  and  Belgian 
mines  by  the  Germans  before  their  retreat,  it  will 
be  a  good  while  before  those  countries  can  again 
produce  their  pre-war  tonnage,  and  in  the  mean¬ 
time  vessels  are  so  badly  needed  for  other  purposes. 


Connellsville  Coke  Trade. 

Generally  Believed  Prices  Will  Advance  if 
Control  Is  Removed  Soon. 

Coke  production  in  the  Connellsville  region  was 
gradually  getting  back  into  its  stride  just  before  the 
Christmas  interruption  cut  it  down  again.  It  was, 
however,  on  too  low  a  basis  to  satisfy  the  demand 
for  furnace  coke,  and  as  not  much  recovery  can  be 
expected  until  the  week  after  next,  there  is  little 
prospect  of  this  grade  of  coke  being  in  good  supply 
for  some  little  time  to  come,  even  assuming  that 
severe  weather  conditions  are  not  experienced. 

The  Connellsville  Courier  says  that  the  matter  of 
the  continuance  or  discontinuance  of  price  control 
is  of  great  practical  importance  by  reason  of  the 
existing  coke  shortage.  Coke  producers  predict  that 
if  control  is  taken  off  at  this  time  prices  will  ad¬ 
vance.  As  furnacemen  express  the  same  opinion, 
there  is  a  unanimity  that  has  not  usually  been 
found. 

The  furnacemen,  however,  complain  on  the  ground 
that  they  would  like  to  see  an  orderly  readjustment 
downwards  in  iron  and  steel  prices,  and  an  ad¬ 
vancing  coke  market  would  not  be  in  keeping.  The 
furnaces,  however,  are  not  all  of  a  mind  regarding 
any  market  subject  at  present,  as  there  has  been  a 
wide  divergence  of  opinion  as  to  whether  furnaces 
should  or  should  not  recognize  the  suggestion  that 
pig  iron  prices  be  reduced  $3  a  ton. 

The  furnaces  who  do  not  wish  to  reduce  pig  iron 
prices  might  welcome  a  higher  coke  market,  as  a 
supporting  influence  for  pig  iron,  but  if  so  they  are 
not  ready  to  admit  it. 

A  suggestion  has  been  made  in  some  quarters  that 
furnaces  will  bank  if  they  are  not  protected  in  the 
matter  of  coke,  but  as  they  report  a  strong  demand 
for 'pig  iron  it  is  far  from  certain  that  any  such 
policy  would  be  carried  out.  At  the  same  time  there 
have  been  many  requests  for  cancellation  of  pig  iron 
contracts  and  the  pig  iron  market  may  not  remain 
as  steady  as  it  is  today. 


A  Worthy  Honor  Roll. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  very  few  organizations  of 
any  kind  can  show  as  high  a  percentage  of  their 
membership  in  the  service  as  can  the  New  York 
Coal  Trade  Golf  Association.  No  less  than  nine  of 
its  members  were  commissioned  officers  in  the 
American  or  allied  armies  when  the  armistice  was 
signed.  The  complete  list  follows : 

Howard  S.  •  Bowns,  major,  Ordnance  Depart¬ 
ment. 

R.  M.  Bryan,  captain,  Fuel  and  Forage  Division. 
Quartermaster  Corps. 

W.  H.  Carpenter,  captain,  Fuel  and  Forage  Divi¬ 
sion,  Quartermaster  Corps. 

J.  E.  Davis,  captain.  Remount  Division,  Quarter¬ 
master  Reserve  Corps. 

J.  G.  Geer,  Jr.,  captain,  Purchasing  Division, 
Quartermaster  Corps. 

J.  A.  Hill,  captain,  Fuel  and  Forage  Division, 
Quartermaster  Corps. 

E.  Coe  Kerr,  captain,  School  of  Artillery  Fire. 

Roderick  Stephens,  first  lieutenant,  Tanks  Corps. 

C.  Law  Watkins,  captain  of  artillery,  French 
Army. 


SALESMEN  WANTED:  Well-estao- 
lished  jobbing  house  handling  anthracite 
and  bituminous,  desires  to  secure  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  two  competent  salesmen,  one  to 
cover  tidewater  territory  and  one  for  upper 
New  York  State  and  interior  business. 
Large  tonnage  available  and  good  connec¬ 
tion  for  right  party.  We  want  a  salesman 
who  can  produce,  not  a  canvasser.  Address 
“Box  93,”  care  of  Sa ward’s  Journal. 
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Will  Coal  Supplant  Oil  on  the  Ocean? 

Chairman  Hurley,  of  the  Shipping  Board,  Predicts  That  It  Will  Do  So  to  a  Large  Extent  and 
Explains  in  Recent  Magazine  Article  His  Reasons  for  So  Believing. 


Edward  N.  Hurley,  chairman  of  the  U.  S.  Shipping 
Board,  has  written  an  article  for  The  Saturday  Eve¬ 
ning  Post  in  which  he  touches  on  the  relative  ad¬ 
vantages  of  coal  and  oil  as  a  fuel  for  steamships 
and  predicts  that  the  latter  will  steadily  supersede 
coal  on  the  ocean. 

The  advantages  x>F  oil  fuel  for  marine  use  are 
everywhere  admitted,  but  it  is  generally  believed  in 
the  coal  trade,  Mr.  Hurley  to  the  contrary  notwith¬ 
standing,  that  the  limitations  of  supply  and  the  prob¬ 
abilities  of  much  higher  prices  in  the  future,  espe¬ 
cially  if  demand  is  expanded  much  beyond  its  present 
bounds,  will  prevent  the  liquid  fuel  from  ever  com¬ 
ing  into  anything  like  universal  use  in  the  mercan¬ 
tile  marine. 

Regarding  prospective  requirements  and  sources 
of  supply  Mr.  Hurley  says : 

If  the  world  should  turn  during  the  next  ten  years 
from  coal  to  fuel  oil,  and  from  steam  to  the  motor 
ship,  the  question  of  petroleum  supplies  will  become 
important. 

At  present  the  largest  marine  consumption  of  pe¬ 
troleum  in  the  world  is  probably  that  of  the  United 
States  Xavy,  estimated  at  five  million  barrels  yearly 
under  war  conditions.  This  quantity  would  not  go 
far  in  operating  an  American  merchant  marine  of 
twenty-five  million  tons.  Data  upon  which  to  figure 
consumption  for  such  a  fleet,  with  types  of  passenger 
and  cargo  ships  running  at  various  speeds  and  in 
various  classes  of  service,  are  not  yet  very  ample. 
But  engineers  have  adopted  a  rough-and-ready  ratio, 
estimating  one  ton  of  oil  yearly  to  a  ton  of  dead¬ 
weight  shipping,  where  the  fuel  is  burned  for  steam, 
and  half  a  ton  yearly  for  motor  ships. 

Extent  of  Possible  Requirements. 

On  this  basis  the  American  merchant  marine  alone 
would  require  one  hundred  and  fifty  million  barrels 
yearly  for  steam,  or  seventy-five  million  barrels 
for  motor  ships.  The  world’s  ocean  tonnage  was 
fifty  million  tons  before  the  war,  and  under  the  im¬ 
provement  and  cheapening  in  transportation,  made 
possible  through  petroleum,  might  increase  to 
seventy-five  million  tons  within  the  next  five  or  ten 
years,  this  estimate  including  our  own  merchant 
marine. 

Thus,  for  seventy-five  million  tons  of  motor  ships 
there  would  be  required  yearly  somewhere  between 
two  hundred  million  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  mil¬ 
lion  barrels  of  crude  oil.  This  is  approximately  half 
of  the  world’s  total  present  production,  and  more 
Wan  eighty  per  cent,  of  our  own  production. 

Where  is  the  oil  to  come  from  ? 

Fortunately  nature  has  stored  supplies  in  the  earth 
for  precisely  this  situation.  Mexican  petroleum  is 
peculiarly  suited  for  marine  use.  In  the  district 
round  Tampico,  which  has  been  the  scene  of  petro¬ 
leum  development  for  the  past  eighteen  years,  there 
are  two  types  of  crude  oil  taken  from  opposite  sides 
of  the  Panuco  River,  which  runs  through  Tampico 
and  divides  the  district.  The  northern  type  of  oil  is 
a  heavy  crude  oil  that  cannot  be  refined  but  is  suit¬ 
able  for  burning  to  make  steam.  The  southern  type 
of  oil  is  lighter.  When  refined  this  yields  about 
twelve  per  cent,  of  crude  gasoline  and  is  suited  for 
Diesel  engines. 

Resources  of  Tampico  District. 

No  such  oil  field  has  yet  been  located  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  The  Tampico  district  now 
has  about  fifty  wells  in  production,  with  an  esti¬ 
mated  capacity  of  fifteen  hundred  thousand  barrels 
daily — more  than  twice  as  much  oil  as  would  be 
needed  to  operate  the  world’s  merchant  fleets  and 
navies. 

It  is  true  that  Mexico  at  present  produces  only 
from  fifty  million  to  sixty  million  barrels  yearly;  but 
this  represents  simply  the  quantity  that  can  be  han¬ 
dled  in  available  pipe  lines  and  tank  steamers. 

The  Tampico  district  is  less  than  one  hundred 
miles  long  and  fifty  miles  wide;  but  it  lies  over  enor¬ 
mous  reservoirs  of  oil  and  is  considered  but  part 
of  a  general  oil  region  sixteen  hundred  miles  long 
and  from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  miles  wide. 


Prospectors  have  also  found  promising  oil  indications 
in  Guatemala,  Venezuela,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  and 
other  parts  of  Latin  America. 

1  oday  there  are  about  fifty  companies  operating 
or  holding  oil  lands  in  the  Tampico  district,  with 
storage  tanks  and  pipe  lines  to  get  the  oil  down  to 
the  ocean.  Mexicans  have  not  been  active  in  de¬ 
veloping  this  region  because  their  political  troubles 
have  been  acute  during  the  chief  period  of  Tampico 
development. 

Political  unrest  in  Mexico  is  still  a  serious  handi¬ 
cap  to  oil  production,  the  construction  of  new  pipe 
lines  and  port  facilities,  and  the  investment  of  addi¬ 
tional  capital  by  outside  operating  companies.  But 
by  the  time  the  world’s  improved  merchant  fleets  are 
ready  for  the  transformation  of  petroleum,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  Mexico  will  have  worked  out  political 
stability.  The  petroleum  lies  beneath  her  soil.  Its 
efficient  use  means  not  only  wealth  to  her  but  benefit 
to  all  nations. 

Predicts  a  Petroleum  Age. 

Within  the  next  generation,  and  perhaps  the  next 
decade,  the  world  seems  certain  to  enter  a  new  era — 
the  petroleum  age.  Oil  will  be  widely  used  for  in¬ 
dustrial  power  and  heating  all  over  the  globe.  Al¬ 
ready  there  is  a  marked  diversion  to  oil  fuel  in  in¬ 
dustrial  centers  along  the  Atlantic  Seaboard. 

It  is  estimated,  roughly,  that  one  man  can  produce 
three  hundred  tons  of  coal  yearly,  while  the  same 
man  might  produce  seven  thousand  tons  of  oil.  This 
great  multiplication  of  human  power  is  a  benefit  that 
will  irresistibly  make  its  own  way;  and,  besides 
greater  results  for  men’s  work,  there  are  the  addi¬ 
tional  advantages  of  clean  industrial  towns,  more 
agreeable  working  conditions,  better  morale,  and  bet- 
ler  living  all  round. 

It  is  so  very  much  worth  while  to  bring  the  world 
into  this  petroleum  age  that  development  of  new  oil 
resources  all  over  the  globe  will  be  one  of  the  chief 
activities  of  peace.  The  world  needs  Mexico’s  petro¬ 
leum  for  its  growth  and  comfort.  Under  the  earth  in 
the  Tampico  district  are  resources  capable  of  influ¬ 
encing  the  history  of  the  world. 

Out  of  the  lessons  of  international  adjustment  and 
teamwork  taught  the  nations  by  war  they  will  un¬ 
questionably  find  methods  of  making  the  Mexican  oil 
supply  available  to  mankind— methods  which  will  not 
only  be  entirely  fair  to  the  Mexican  people  but  which 
will  bring  them  stability,  growth  and  prosperity. 


Export  Vessel  Situation. 

The  weekly  coal  trade  report  of  W.  W.  Battie  & 
Co..  New  York  ship  brokers,  says  that  very  few  coal 
cargoes  for  the  West  Indies  are  in  the  market,  and 
the  available  supply  of  vessel  tonnage  exceeds  the 
demand.  As  many  boats  are  proceeding  in  ballast 
to  Cuba  for  sugar,  however,  this  situation  may 
change  in  the  near  future. 

Early  last  week  12  shippers  were  informed  by  the 
Shipping  Control  Committee  that  they  would  each 
be  given  a  steamer  to  carry  coal  to  Buenos  Aires, 
but  so  far  as  can  be  learned  none  of  these  boats 
have-  been  named  as  yet.  There  are  innumerable 
orders  in  the  market  for  South  American  tonnage, 
and  very  few  boats  are  available. 


Various  details  are  now  being  published  relative 
to  Army  and  Navy  activities  and  among  other  data 
we  note  that  the  Leviathan,  the  greatest  troop  car¬ 
rier,  which  took  over  more  than  10,000  fighting  men 
in  addition  to  a  crew  of  2,000  on  each  eastward  trip, 
required  4,500  tons  of  coal  for  the  journey.  This  is 
not  as  much  as  the  big  Cunard  liners  used  on  their 
record  breaking  trips  years  ago,  but  is  a  right  smart 
load  of  coal  for  bunker  purposes  all  agree. 


The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  issued  a  notice 
announcing  that  he  no  longer  requires  of  Ameri¬ 
can  merchant  vessels  to  insure  their  masters,  officers 
and  crews  in  cases  of  vessels  sailing  on  and  after 
December  20,  1918. 


Sault  Canal  Coal  Shipments. 

Official  statistics  of  vessel  movements  through  the 
Sault  Canal  show  coal  tonnage  as  follows : 


Month 

April . 

May . 

June . 

July . 

August. . . . 
September. . 
October. . . . 
November. . 
December. .. 
Total  T8. . 
Total  ’17.. 
Total  ’16.. 
Total  ’15.. 
Total  T4. . 


Anthracite.' 

U.S. Canal  Can. Canal  Total  ’18 


152,650 

13,505 

166,155 

260,947 

8,000 

268,947 

212,314 

21,450 

233,764 

295,985 

3,570 

299,555 

273,700 

20,100 

293,800 

403,510 

403,510 

473,069 

14,500 

487,569 

57,750 

57,750 

2,129,925 

81,125 

2,211,050 

2,389.449 

172,750 

2,562,199 

2,122,509 

87,710 

2,210,219 

1,972,597 

58,133 

2,030,730 

1,906,418 

333,987 

2,240,505 

Bituminous. 


Month 

U.S. Canal 

Can.  Canal 

1  Total  T8 

April . 

60,500 

27,578 

88,078 

May . 

1,726,533 

151,440 

1,877,973 

Tune . 

1,526,218 

122,810 

1.649,028 

July . 

.1,977,179 

144,424 

2,121,603 

August. ... 

2,360,548 

157,055 

2,517.603 

September. 

2,674,487 

122,090 

2,796,577 

October. . . 

3,087,728 

105,650 

3,193,378 

November. 

1,474,596 

42,424 

1,517,020 

December.. 

9,300 

9,300 

Total  ’18.. 

14,397,089 

873,471 

15.770,560 

Total  ’17.. 

14,684,567 

1,088.087 

15,736,654 

Total  ’16. . 

12,970,073 

942,827 

13,912,900 

Total  ’15.. 

10,910,080 

416,248 

11,326,328 

Total  ’14.. 

10,240,259 

2,006,457 

12,246,715 

Total  T7 
90,292 
244,510 
327,146 
384,454 
371,883 
402,324 
357,639 
332,210 
51,741 
2,562,199 


Total  T7 
*  160,318 
1,204,117 
1,796,418 
1,998,222 
2,547,969 
3,061,490 
2,586,849 
1,885,586 
495,685 
15,736,654 


Average  Price  of  Coal  Exported. 


Month. 

Anth. 

Bit. 

Month. 

Anth. 

Bit. 

August,  ’16. 

.$5.55 

$2.33 

September  . 

.$5.80 

$3.85 

September  . 

.  5.47 

2.32 

October  . . . 

.  5.92 

3.92 

October  . . . 

.  5.44 

2.42 

November  . 

.  6.20 

3.98 

N  ovember  . 

.  5.64 

2.72 

December  . 

.  5.94 

3.56 

December  . 

.  5.70 

3.00 

January,  T8 

.  6.74 

3.80 

January,  T7 

.  5.76 

3.36 

February  . . 

.  6.67 

4.08 

February  . . 

.  5.65 

3.36 

March  . 

.  6.51 

4.02 

March  . 

.  5.28 

2.30 

April  . 

.  6.58 

3.98 

April  . 

.  5.83 

3.14 

May  . 

.  6.37 

3.66 

May  . 

.  5.40 

3.47 

June  . 

.  6.33 

4.00 

June  . 

.  5.29 

3.54 

July  . 

.  6.40 

4.00 

July  . 

.  5.60 

3.82 

August  .... 

.  6.35 

3.93 

August  . 

.  4.85 

3.99 

September  . 

.  6.58 

4.02 

It  is  proposed  to  use  the  so-called  tank  type  of 
tractor  to  draw  canal  boats.  Power  traction  on  the 
canals  has  been  experimented  with  to  some  small 
degree,  and  as  yet  unsuccessfully,  but  possibly  the 
tanks,  with  their  remarkable  tractive  power,  will 
solve  the  problem  and  displace  the  time-honored 
mule. 


Brought  too  far  inshore  to  anchor,  the  three- 
masted  barkentine,  La  Polaire,  of  Port  Reading,  Pa., 
went  ashore  at  10:30  o’clock  Monday  night  on  the 
Jersey  coast.  The  vessel  was  in  danger  of  being 
thrown  against  the  shore  bulkheads  until  pulled  clear 
by  a  tug  of  the  Merritt  &  Chapman  Wrecking  Co. 


S.  J.  Bohannon,  president  of  the  Gauley  Coal 
Mining  Co.,  25  Church  street,  is  spending  the  holi¬ 
day  season  in  Georgia. 


Money  talks  but  it  more  frequently  says  “Good  * 
Night”  than  “Good  Morning.” 


When  a  man  has  a  clear  conscience  he  doesn’t 
care  if  people  do  see  through  him. 

WANTED.  ' 


Coal  company  producing  large  tonnage 
high  grade,  low  volatile  coals  desires  sales¬ 
man  for  New  England  territory.  Answer 
giving  previous  experience  and"  references. 
Applications  will  be  treated  as  strictly  con¬ 
fidential.  ■  Address  “Box  10,”  care  Saward’s 
Journal. 
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Wc  Arc  Prepared  to  Ship  All  Sizes  of 

SOLVAY  COKE 
Promptly, 


as  the  Coming  of  Victory  Has  Allowed  the  Government 
to  Lessen  Requisitions  Upon  Us  for 


SOIVAV 


“The  Fuel  Without  a  Fault " 

This  permits  the  reconstruction  of  the  household  trade  which,  in  the  interest 
of  National  welfare,  had  to  be  practically  abandoned  during  the  past  two 


seasons. 


Write  for  Detailed  Information 

BY-PRODUCTS  COKE  CORPORATION 

PICKANDS,  BROWN  &  CO.,  Sales  Agents,  Chicago 

SEMET- SOLVAY  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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Coal  Relatively  Cheap. 


Wages  and  Prices. 


General  Notes. 


Comparison  with  Other  Commodities  Shows 
Price  Advance  Has  Been  Moderate. 

Statistics  compiled  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
show  that  coal  prices  are  on  a  very  moderate  level 
as  compared  with  the  prices  of  most  other  commod¬ 
ities.  That  is  to  say,  the  advances  since  pre-war 
days  have  been  less  in  the  case  ot  coal,  especially 
anthracite,  than  in  the  case  of  important  food  prod¬ 
ucts  and  other  articles  entering  into  the  cost  of 
living. 

The  Board  finds  that  in  October,  1918,  anthracite 
prices  were  only  36  per  cent,  above  the  1913  basis, 
while  bituminous  had  scored  an  average  advance  of 
86  per  cent. 

In  the  same  five-year  period  the  price  of  wool 
jumped  205  per  cent;  wheat,  127  to  154  per  cent, 
depending  on  grade;  corn,  116  per  cent;  cotton,  148 
per  cent;  cattle,  110  per  cent;  hogs,  114  per  cent; 
pig  iron,  114  per  cent;  steel  plates,  120  per  cent; 
worsted  yarns,  117  per  cent;  sugar,  107  per  cent; 
leather,  74  per  cent;  copper  65  per  cent;  lead,  83 
per  cent;  petroleum,  63  per  cent;  forest  products, 
43  per  cent. 

Anthracite  and  Wheat. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  advance  in  all  these 
commodities  has  far  exceeded  the  rise  in  anthracite, 
and  in  most  of  them  it  has  been  ahead  of  bitu¬ 
minous  also.  Price  control  has  had  something  to 
do  with  this,  but  some  of  the  other  articles  besides 
coal  have  been  subject  to  regulation.  Wheat  is  a 
notable  example,  the  government  having  guaranteed 
the  farmers  a  minimum  price  much  higher,  rela¬ 
tively,  than  the  maximum  price  coal  producers  are 
allowed  to  charge. 

The  public  has  certainly  little  to  complain  of  in 
regard  to  coal  prices,  in  view  of  the  much  greater 
advances  in  other  staples.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  anthracite,  which  is  the  only  kind  of  coal  the 
average  man  in  this  part  of  the  country  has  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  personally.  When  coal  is  men¬ 
tioned  he  always,  thinks  of  anthracite,  for  it  is  some¬ 
thing  he  buys  for  his  own  individual  use,  hence  its 
cost  immediately  affects  his  pocketbook,  whereas  he 
has  no  direct  interest  in  bituminous  prices. 

These  figures  were  compiled,  it  is  true,  before  the 
November  1  price  advance  on  anthracite  went  into 
effect,  but  even  after  allowing  for  that  the  showing 
is  a  very  good  one  for  the  coal  interests. 


Will  Be  Less  Immigration. 

We  have  several  times  stated  that  after  the  war 
the  European  countries  which  in  the  past  have  been 
an  unfailing  reservoir  of  unskilled  labor  would  be 
apt  to  put  up  the  bars  against  the  emigration  of 
their  citizens.  Press  dispatches  from  abroad  indi¬ 
cate  that  there  is  quite  a  widespread  movement 
looking  to  the  retention  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  of  all  able-bodied  men  who  will  be  useful 
during  the  reconstruction  period.  Even  in  England 
legislation  has  been  introduced  into  Parliament  to 
discourage  the  migration  of  labor  to  other  coun¬ 
tries,  even  to  British  colonies. 

Not  only  will  our  emigration  figures  for  the  next 
few  years  at  least  be  far  below  what  they  were  be¬ 
fore  the  war,  on  account  of  these  proposed  restric¬ 
tions,  but  it  seems  likely  that  the  demand  for  labor 
in  the  devastated  sections  of  Europe  will  be  so 
great,  and  the  wages  offered  so  high,  that  many 
foreigners  now  working  in  coal  mines  and  in  other 
industries  in  the  United  States  will  go  back  to  their 
old  homes  as  soon  as  travel  restrictions  are  re¬ 
moved. 


The  largest  wooden  tug  on  the  Atlantic  coast  has 
just  been  put  into  commission  by  the  Neptune  Line, 
of  ko.  1  Broadway.  It  has  been  christened  the' 
Neptune,  and  was  recently  completed  at  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  yard  of  James  Sherwan  &  Sons.  The  new 
craft,  which  is  175  feet  long  and  equipped  with  en¬ 
gines  capable  of  developing  1,400  horse  power,  will 
be  used  in  the  Hampton  Roads-New  England  coal 
trade. 


Interesting  Question  as  to  Which  Will  Be  the 
First  to  Decline. 

The  discussion  as  to  whether  wages  ot  prices 
must  go  down  first  is  about  as  hard  to  decide  as 
the  mooted  question  of  whether  the  egg  or  the  hen 
was  created  first.  Labor  leaders  assert  that  the 
working  men  will  never  consent  to  having  their  pay 
reduced  while  the  cost  of  living  remains  on  its  pres¬ 
ent  level,  and  business  men  state  just  as  positively 
that  commodity  prices  cannot  come  down  much  with 
labor  costs  as  high  as  they  are  now. 

To  most  people  it  seems  inevitable  that  both  wages 
and  prices  must  come  down  sooner  or  later,  but  no 
less  eminent  an  authority  than  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  is  sponsor  for  the  statement  that  they  will 
never  go  all  the  way  back  to  pre-war  levels.  In 
the  language  of  the  board,  the  equation  of  supply 
and  demand  throughout  the  world  is  now  different 
from  what  it  was  before  the  war. 

‘Costs  of  production  are  fundamentally  altered,” 
continues  the  statement,  “and  conditions  of  con¬ 
sumption  have  been  widely  changed.  We  need  not, 
therefore,  necessarily  look  for  a  return  to  the  older 
level  of  prices,  and  we  certainly  cannot  expect  the 
restoration  of  that  older  level  in  the  case  of  any 
given  commodity,  but  the  return  to  normal  condi¬ 
tions  in  prices,  so  far  as  these  have  been  affected 
by  inflation,  through  the  elimination  of  that  infla¬ 
tion,  is  not  only  a  reasonable  but  a  necessary  ex¬ 
pectation.” 

No  Signs  of  Deflation  Yet. 

As  yet,  however,  there  are  very  few  signs  that 
the  process  of  deflation  is  under  way,  although  hos¬ 
tilities  have  been  over  a  month  and  a  half  or  more. 
We  read  in  the  papers  that  steel  prices  are  being 
shaded  slightly  and  that  a  cut  in  the  price  of  copper 
is  in  prospect.  But  the  average  man  is  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  price  of  food,  clothing  and  other  articles 
which  enter  directly  into  the  cost  of  living. 

Almost  without  exception  such  things  are  still 
on  a  wai-time  basis,  and  not  only  do  dwellers  in 
big  cities  have  to  pay  them,  but'  during  the  last 
few  years  we  have  seen  small-town  prices  brought 
closer  to  the  New  \ork  level.  Even  Canadian  prices 
do  not  show  the  difference  of  20  years  ago,  when 
Canada  used  to  be  a  popular  place  to  spend  a  vaca¬ 
tion  because  traveling  expenses  were  less  than  on 
this  side  of  the  border. 

It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  upward  swing 
in  wages  and  prices  is  at  ar.  end.  As  is  well-known, 
the  bituminous  miners  want  a  raise  and  the  marine 
workers  in  New  York  harbor  are  threatening  to  go 
on  a  strike  to  enforce  their  demands  if  they  are' not 
granted  voluntarily  or  submitted  to  arbitration.  If 
these  classes  of  workers  are  successful,  it  is  not  un¬ 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  men  employed  in  other 
lines  wfll  make  demands. 

There  is  talk  of  European  wages  and  prices  getting 
on  an  American  basis,  and  occasionally  there  is  even 
strike  news  from  China. 

In  view  of  all  these  circumstances,  the  question 
might  well  be  asked:  “Whither  are  we  drifting?” 
Will  we  all  be  drawing  $100  a  day  sooner  or  later 
and  spending  $101  for  living  expenses? 


General  Coulter  Returns. 

General  Richard  Coulter  of  Greensburg,  Pa.,  who 
in  private  life  is  the  head  of  the  Coulter  &  Huff 
coal  interests,  embracing  a  number  of  important 
mining  companies,  returned  from  France  early  in 
the  week. 

General  Coulter,  whose  father  was  a  distinguished 
Civil  War  veteran  and  also  a  general,  has  long 
been  identified  with  military  affairs  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  He  was  for  a  time  colonel  of  the  Tenth 
Regiment  of  the  Pennsylvania  National  Guard, 
which  came  into  prominence  through  its  work  in 
the  Philippines,  and  as  the  110th  Regiment’  of  the 
United  States  Army  suffered  very  heavy  losses  in 
some  of  the  decisive  fighting  on  the  western  front. 

After  being  promoted  to  brigadier  general,  the 
gentleman  referred  to  was  further  honored  by  being 
placed  in  command  of  the  82nd  Division,  with  the 
rank  of  major  general. 


The  Fuel  Administration  has  had  printed  in  pam¬ 
phlet  form,  for  free  distribution,  a  paper  descriptive 
of  the  methods  used  in  fixing  bituminous  prices. 
The  authors  are  Cyrus  Garnsey,  Jr.,  R.  V.  Norris 
and  J.  H.  Allport,  and  the  article  originally  appeared 
in  Bulletin  141  of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining 
Engineers. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  give  free  insertion  to  adver¬ 
tisements  of  returned  soldiers  and  sailors  formerly 
employed  in  coal  offices  and  who,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  are  unable  to  get  their  old  positions  back. 
If  they  will  write  or  ’phone,  an  “ad”  will  be  fixed  up 
telling  what  kind  of  a  connection  they  want  and  set¬ 
ting  forth  their  qualifications. 

The  G.  B.  Markle  Co.  has  overcome  in  a  measure 
the  labor  shortage  at  its  anthracite  collieries  in  the 
Lehigh  region  by  bringing  in  250  Mexicans  recently 
discharged  from  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Works  as  a 
result  of  war-order  cancellations.  While  not  as  effi¬ 
cient  as  white  men,  or  even  Negroes,  they  can  be 
used  to  advantage  as  unskilled  laborers  when  better 
help  is  not  available. 

The  revolutionary  congress  recently  held  in  Ber¬ 
lin  voted  in  favor  of  government  ownership  of  such 
industries  as  are  ripe”  for  the  experiment,  and  de¬ 
cided  that  a  start  should  be  made  by  taking  over  the 
coal  mines.  Seemingly  the  German  government, 
such  as  it  is,  has  other  and  more  important  things 
to  engage  its  attention  just  now,  so  the  socializing 
of  the  mines  may  not  be  put  into  execution  right 
away. 

When  Governor-elect  Smith  assumes  office  on 
January  1st  it  is  expected  that  one  of  his  first  official 
acts  will  be  to  take  steps  looking  to  the  early  com¬ 
pletion  and  more  efficient  operation  of  the  New 
^  ork  State  Barge  Canal  system.  He  is  pledged  to 
do  something  along  this  line,  and  is  understood  to 
be  a  warm  supporter  of  the  proposition  to  put  the 
State’s  waterway  system  on  a  higher  plane  of  use¬ 
fulness. 

Kenneth  W.  McNeil,  president  of  the  Archibald 
McNeil  &  Sons  Co.  of  Bridgeport  and  New  York, 
and  his  brother'  Archibald  McNeil,  Jr.,  have  sold 
their  newspaper  interests  in  the  Connecticut  city  to 
Edward  Flicker,  former  publisher  of  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer,  and  Russell  R.  Whiteman,  publisher  of  the 
New  York  Commercial,  for  $1,200,000.  The  McNeil 
brothers  were  for  several  years  the  owners  of  the 
Bridgeport  Telegram  and  the  Bridgeport  Evening 
Post  and  the  Sunday  Post. 

The  Middle  West  Coal  Co.,  of  Cincinnati,  is  dis¬ 
tributing  to  its  trade  a  book  embracing  the  report 
of  the  J.  G.  White  Engineering  C<J.  to  the  National 
Research  Council  regarding  the  effect  of  dirty  or 
high-ash  coal  versus  clean  c0 al  upon  thermal  effi¬ 
ciency,  amount  of  boiler  plant,  and  railroad  equip¬ 
ment  required  for  transportation.  The  report  in¬ 
cludes  charts,  in  addition  to  an  authoritative  treatise 
on  the  burning  qualities  of  different  grades  of  coal, 
with  comparisons  showing  their  relative  efficiency 
and  economy.  It  makes  a  highly  valuable  addition 
to  the  library  of  the  steam  plant  owner  or  engineer. 

1  he  independent  steel  interests  have  organized  the 
North  American  Steel  Products  Corporation  as  a 
medium  for  building  up  an  export  trade,  and  it  is 
planned  to  have  it  ready  to  begin  oper^ions  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  first  of  the  year.  Those  interested 
include  many  of  the  largest  steel  producers  in  the 
country  outside  of  the  Steel  Corporation,  their  an¬ 
nual  ingot  capacity  being  about  12,000,000  tons,  or  a 
little  less  than  one-third  of  the  country’s  total  pro¬ 
duction.  Headquarters  will  be  in  New  York  City 
and  E.  A.  S.  Clarke  has  been  elected  president. 
This  method  of  handling  the  export  problem  offers 
an  interesting  suggestion  to  the  bituminous  coal  in¬ 
terests. 
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Established  Canadian  Agency 

Wants  Coal. 

We  are  open  to  arrange  with 
American  producers  for  all-rail 
shipments  of  bituminous,  par¬ 
ticularly  for  the  Montreal  mar¬ 
ket,  from  the  Clearfield,  West¬ 
moreland,  Alleghany  Valley, 
Bessemer,  Greensburg  and 
Pittsburgh  Districts. 

CANADIAN  IMPORT  CO. 

319  Board  of  Trade  Bldg.,  Montreal,  P.  Q., 

Also  Quebec,  P.  Q. 


COX’S  CALCULATED  TONNAGE  RATES  BOOK 

320.000  CALCULATIONS  .  Invoice.,  freight  bill.,  coal  bill.,  etc.  One  hundred¬ 
weight  to  one  thousand  tons.  Rates  every  five  cents  advance.  Tell,  amount 
at  a  glance.  Weight,  given  in  ton.  and  hundredweight*.  Exten.ion.  Gro.. 
or  Net. 

Issued  in  three  volume.:  lc  to  $6.00;  $6.00  to  $8.00;  lc  to  $8.00. 

COX’S  TARIFF,  TONNAGE  AND  PRICE  EXTENSIONS 

The  Gros.  Ton  Book. 

220  pages,  176,000  calculations.  Weights  given  every  hundred  pound.,  100  to 
160,000.  Extensions,  at  rate,  per  Gross  ton,  5c  to  $5.50. 

Can  be  used  to  reckon  payrolls,  miner.’  wage.,  etc.  Plain,  practical,  accu¬ 
rate.  Save  time,  labor,  money,  brains.  Railroad  companiea  and  large  shippers 
u.e  them.  Sent  on  approval. 

CHARTER  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
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ENERGY  COAL 


A  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  coal,  mined  in 
Southern  Illinois  and 
the  equal  of  any  coal 
produced  there. 

Southern  Illinois 
produces  the  best 
coal  mined  in  the 
state. 


Mined  and  Sold  by 

TAYLOR  COAL  CO. 

Old  Colony  Bldg. 
CHICAGO 

Wright  Bldg.,  St.  Louis 
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FOUNDED  1835 

HEILNER  &  SON 

ANTHRACITE  —  COAL  —  BITUMINOUS 

Telephone,  Bowling  Green  7715.  Rooms  117-119,  No.  1  Broadway,  New  York 

Eastern  Representative,  E.  L.  HAYNER,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
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New  York  Notes. 

Prank  Oberrender,  sales  agent  of  the  Philadelphia 
&  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co.,  was  a  recent  visitor 
to  Atlantic  City. 

D.  E.  Van  Wickle,  New  York  manager  for  Percy 
ifeilner  &  Co.,  is  planning  to  leave  about  January  1 
for  a  three  weeks’  vacation  in  Florida. 

L.  W.  Shaub  has  returned  to  his  old  position  as 
sales  agent  in  this  city  for  H.  H.  Lineaweaver  & 
Co.,  after  nearly  a  year’s  service  in  the  Aviation 
Corps. 

G.  Mason  Janney,  general  manager  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  &  West  Virginia  Co.,  No.  I  Broadway, 
is  spending  the  holidays  at  his  country  place  near 
Baltimore. 

Ensign  George  J.  Eltz,  son  of  George  J.  Eltz, 
returned  on  the  Leviathan  last  week  after  having 
served  in  the  radio-telephone  branch  on  the  other 
side  of  the  world  for  several  months. 

Auborn  Coal  Corporation,  a  new  Brooklyn  con¬ 
cern,  was  recently  granted  a  charter  with  $50,000 
capital  stock.  One  ’of  the  incorporators  mentioned 
■  is  J.  Mendelson  of  167  East  12th  street,  that 
borough. 

As  has  been  their  practice  for  several  years  past, 
the  directors  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Sales  Co. 
have  authorized  the  payment  of  a  Christmas  bonus 
to  all  salaried  employes  equivalent  to  10  per  cent 
of  their  salaries  for  the  year  1918. 

Six  coal  peddlers  in  the  city  who  were  found 
guilty  of  giving  short  weight  have  recently  received 
workhouse  sentences  ranging  from  15  to  30  days, 
in  addition  to  paying  fines  running  as  high  as  $250. 
Six  of  them  were  doing  business  in  Brooklyn. 

The  press  dispatches  tell  of  a  proposed  Italian 
coal  monopoly.  Such  a  commercial  proposition 
would  not  be  an  entirely  new  matter  with  the  Italian 
government,  because  for  a  long  time  it  has  had  a 
monopoly  of  the  tobacco  business,  the  American 
headquarters  of  the  Tobacco  Administration,  as  we 
would  translate  the  term,  being  located  on  the  tenth 
floor  of  the  Washington  Building. 

F.  W.  Pfaff,  who  before  he  entered  the  military 
service  held  a  responsible  position  in  the  office  of 
Hartwell  &  Lester,  1  Broadway,  resumed  his  con¬ 
nection  with  that  firm  last  Monday,  a  few  days  after 
he  was  honorably  discharged  from  the  army.  Mr. 
Pfaff  was  attached  to  the  Steel  Commodity  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  General  Staff  in  Washington,  where 
his  work  won  high  commendation  from  his  superior 
officers. 

The  many  friends  of  Lieutenant  Walter  H.  Greene 
will  be  glad  to  know  of  his  return  to  his  former 
position  with  Pattison  &  Brown.  Mr.  Greene  en¬ 
listed  in  the  Aviation  service  in  March  of  last  year, 
and  after  instructions  at  Ithaca  was  ordered  to 
Texas  to  complete  his  training.  He  received  his 
commission  and  was  about  to  depart  for  overseas 
service  when  the  fighting  ended. 

The  Steamship  Fuel  Corporation,  foot  of  East 
30th  street,  is  now  actively  engaged  in  the  bunker¬ 
ing  business  and  makes  -a  specialty  of  handling  all 
grades  of  bituminous,  especially  the  celebrated  Son- 
man  Shaft  coal  for  steamship  purposes.  The  cor¬ 
poration  entered  the  business  only  a  few  months 
ago  and  it  is  rapidly  growing  as  they  make  a  spe¬ 
cialty  of  having  cargoes  ready  for  delivery  on  hand 
day  and  night,  the  coal  having  an  average  B.  T.'U. 
of  14,869. 

The  wage  dispute  between  the  New  York  boat 
owners  and  their  employes  is  still  unsettled,  and 
the  men  talk  of  carrying  out  their  threat  to  strike. 
The  National  War  Labor  Board,  of  which  ex- 
President  Taft  is  chairman,  has  decided  that  the 
question  must  be  submitted  to  arbitration,  and  the 
Harbor  Adjustment  Board  held  a  hearing  yester¬ 
day  in  the  City  Hall,  but  the  boat  owners  declare 
that  they  will  resist  to  the  last  any  attempt  to 
coerce  them  into  accepting  an  eight-hour  day.  They 
have  agreed  to  arbitrate  the  demand  for  higher 
wages,  but  they  declare  that  the  eight-hour  demand 
was  not  made  in  good  faith,  being  only  a  ruse  to 
get  an  additional  raise  pndcr  the  guise  of  overtime 
payments. 


Announcement  is  made  that  the  George  E.  War¬ 
ren  Co.,  of  Boston,  has  taken  over  the  coal  business 
of  the  late  Alfred  M.  Brown  and  will  continue  it, 
as  heretofore,  with  headquarters  in  the  Grand  Cen¬ 
tral  Terminal,  New  York.  Through  his  Morrisdale 
connections,  Mr.  Brown,  who  died  suddenly  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  was  for  a  number  of  years  closely  associated 
in  business  with  Colonel  George  E.  Warren,  head 
of  the  Boston  enterprise  bearing  his  name,  as  has 
his  brother,  Robert  Y.  Brown.  The  absorption  of 
the  Brown  business  by  the  Warren  interests  was, 
therefore,  not  entirely  unexpected.  Robert  Y.  Brown, 
who  for  some  time  past  has  been  in  charge  of  cer¬ 
tain  Pennsylvania  bituminous  mines  controlled  by 
Mr.  Warren,  has  been  installed  in  the  New  York 
office  as  manager  of  sales. 


Future  of  Lorraine. 


German  Writer  Thinks  France  Will  Not 
Develop  Iron  Fields  on  Large  Scale. 

It  is  generally  considered  that  in  being  compelled 
to  restore  Alsace-Lorraine  to  France  the  industrial 
status  of  Germany  has  been  very  seriously  reduced, 
since  the  iron  deposits  of  Lorraine  have  been  the 
mainstay  of  the  German  steel  industry,  but  Dr. 
Felix  Pinner,  financial  editor  of  the  Berlin  Tage- 
blatt,  is  of  the  opinion  that  France  will  not  attain 
first  rank  as  a  steel-producing  country  by  reason  of 
the  transfer,  and  in  any  event  will  have  to  rely  upon 
Germany  for  part  of  her  coke  supply. 

Dr.  Pinner  asserts  that  the  restoration  of  that  ter¬ 
ritory  to  France  does  not  necessarily  mean  the 
transfer  of  Germany’s  position  in  the  iron  and  steel 
industry  to  that  country.  It  is  claimed  by  the  writer 
that  France  has  neither  the  organizing  ability  for 
large-scale  industry  nor  the  fuel  supply  required  to 
maintain  an  extensive  iron  and  steel  industry. 

He  cites  the  backward  state  of  development  of  the 
De  Wendel  holdings  in  Lorraine,  recently  confis¬ 
cated  by  Germany,  as  proof  of  the  lack  of  enter¬ 
prise  on  the  part  of  the  French  holders  of  ore  de¬ 
posits.  He  also  states  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  French  portion  of  the  mineral  deposits  was 
larger  than  that  involved  in  the  loss  of*  Lorraine  in 
1871,  the  iron  and  steel  industry  of  French  Lorraine 
could  not  stand  comparison  with  that  of  German 
Lorraine.  Only  a  small  part  of  the  ore  mined  at 
Briey  and  Longwy  was  used  in  France  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  was  exported  in  a  raw  state. 

The  writer  admits  that  this  was  not  due  entirely 
to  the  lack  of  enterprise  on  the  part  of  the  French 
industry,  but  partly  to  the  lack  of  coke,  and  calls  at¬ 
tention  to  the  arrangement  ip  effect  before  the  war 
by  which  German  coke  was  exchanged  for  French 
ore. 

The  transfer  of  the  Lorraine  iron  industry  to 
France  will  still  further  increase  the  French  de¬ 
mand  for  coke,  and  athough  some  French  writers 
maintain  that  the  requisite  supply  might  be  obtained 
from  Great  Britain,  Dr.  Pinner  contends  that  it  will 
not  be  to  the  advantage  of  that  country  to  further 
the  development  of  a  rival  industry  in  Lorraine, 
even  if  it  should  belong  to  France.  Which  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  characteristic  Prussian  way  of  looking  at 
things. 


Coal  Exports  to 

Exports  of  bituminous 
months,  during  1918  and  three 
Month :  1915. 


January  ....... 

February  . 

March  ....... 

April  . 

May  . 

June  . 

July  . 

August  . 

September  . . . . 
Total  . 


1916. 
7,259  33.142 

32,794  21,545 

33.404  60,780 

79,531  93,382 

108,780  100,583 

157,831  103.176 

114,162  115,591 

128,823  106,729 

56,305  91,147 

719,019  726,075 


by 
were : 
1918. 
50,207  11,579 

29,799  22,609 

44,855  25,623 

31,612  9,869 

23,883  14,750 

17,054  43,055 

12,743  47,528 

35,229 

12,072  2,738 

257,459  177,731 


Argentina. 

coal  to  Argentina 
years  previous 
1917. 


Notes  of  Interest. 

All  remaining  priority  rules  and  restrictions  of  the 
War  Industries  Board  will  be  nullified  on  January  1. 
This  announcement  is  contained  in  a  circular  sent 
out  a  few  days  ago  by  the  Priorities  Division. 

Revocation  of  the  ruling  prohibiting  the  sale  or 
delivery  of  coke  for  export  by  ocean  transportation 
except  upon  the  prior  issuance  of  a  permit  by  the 
United  States  Fuel  Administration  was  announced 
this  week. 

It  is  said  that  President  Wilson  has  endorsed  a 
plan  to  have  the  Government  build  19  barges  for 
transporting  coal  and  iron  on  the  upper  Mississippi 
and  that  construction  will  probably  be  started  within 
a  short  time. 

The  amount  of  coal  shipped  at  Newcastle,  New 
South  Wales,  in  1917,  at  the  Government  coal  load¬ 
ing  docks  amounted  to  3,164,075  tons,  as  compared 
with  3,294,930  tons  in  the  previous  year,  showing  a 
decrease  of  130,855  tons. 

The  new  steel  towboat  W.  H.  Clingerman,  re¬ 
cently  turned  over  to  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  by  the 
builders,  will  be  used  for  towing  coal  from  the 
I"  rick  mines  along  the  Monongahela  River  to  the 
by-product  coke  plant  at  Clairton. 

Capital  from  Maryland,  West  Virginia,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  Illinois  will  develop  a  virgin  tract  of  coal 
land  near  Newburg,  W.  Va.,  where  a  number  of 
mines  are  in  operation  at  present.  Among  those  in¬ 
terested  in  the  project  are  W.  R.  Nethkin  of  Cum¬ 
berland,  Md.,  and  T.  R.  Nethkin  of  Buckhannon. 

The  effect  of  peace  on  the  market  for  by-products 
has  a  striking  illustration  in  the  drop  in  the  price  of 
toluol.  All  restrictions  on  its  sale  having  been  re¬ 
moved  this  product  is  now  being  freely  offered  at 
25  to  30  cents  a  gallon  at  producers’  plants,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  $1.50  to  $1.55,  the  prices  fixed  under  Gov¬ 
ernment  control. 

Jacob  F.  Straight,  secretary  of  the  Fairmont  & 
Cleveland  Coal  Co.,  will  sever  his  connection  with 
that  corporation  on  January  1.  He  has  disposed  of 
a  portion  of  his  holdings  to  William  E.  Easton  and 
associates.  The  company  operates  the  Parker  Run 
mines  at  Rivesville,  W.  Va.,  where  the  Sewickley 
vein  is  being  worked. 

It  is  reported  from  Pittsburgh  that  the  Canadian 
Pacific  .Railway  has  secured  an  option  on  a  large 
acreage  of  coal  land  forming  part  of  the  J.  V. 
Thompson  holdings.  The  property  said  to  be  under 
option  is  valued  at  about  $8,000,000,  and  some  little 
time  ago  the  Great  Northern  Railway  was  under¬ 
stood  to  be  negotiating  for  it. 

Henry  Coe  &  Clerici  of  Genoa  and  New  York, 
representing  the  Pocahontas  Fuel  Co.,  in  Italy,  an¬ 
nounce  the  death  of  their  former  principal,  Alfonso 
Clerici,  who  died  at  his  residence  in  Genoa  on  Sun¬ 
day,  November  17.  The  business  will  be.  continued 
as  heretofore  under  the  direction  of  Joseph  Clerici, 
brother  of  the  deceased,  and  his  uncle,  Mr.  Benven- 
nuto  Menada.  • 

A  feature  of  the  Virginian  Railway’s  coal  pier 
at  Norfolk  which  always  attracts  a  lot  of  attention 
from  visitors  is  the  enormous  car  used  to  convey 
coal  from  the  shore  end  of  the  pier  to  the  point 
where  it  is  dumped  into  chutes  leading  to  the  holds 
of  vessels.  This  car  has  a  capacity  of  about  120 
tons,  and  so  can  hold  the  contents  of  two  ordinary 
railroad  cars. 

The  anthracite  mine  workers  in  the  Wyoming 
region  are  dissatisfied  because  the  last  wage  advance 
was  not  made  effective  October  1st  instead  of  No¬ 
vember  1st.  The  leaders  of  the  U.  M.  W„  however, 
are  not  backing  them  up  in  their  position,  having 
vetoed  a  plan  to  hold  a  convention  this  week  to 
pass  resolutions  demanding  that  the  wage  agree¬ 
ment  be  made  retroactive  to  October  1st. 

It  is  announced  that  the  War  Department’s  sur¬ 
plus  stock  of  motor  trucks  will  be  turned  over  to 
automobile  concerns  for  sale  to  commercial  users, 
instead  of  being  sold  direct  to  the  public  by  Gov¬ 
ernment  officials.  It  is  announced,  in  this  connec¬ 
tion,  that  the  action  decided  upon  was  through  a 
desire  to  cause  as  little  disturbance  as  possibie  to 
the  automobile  industry. 
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What  Should  Railroads  Have? 

Now  that  railroad  results  are  being  considered  in 
year-end  reviews,  one  man  claims  that  high  rates 
are  fully  justified  because  for  a  period  of  12  years 
the  roads  have  been  deprived  of  sorely  needed  addi¬ 
tional  income,  stating  that  they  should  have  had  an 
average  of  10  per  cent  per  annum  of  additional  re¬ 
ceipts,  and  the  statement  is  made  that  they  should 
now  obtain  120  per  cent  of  a  year’s  earnings  within 
a  relatively  short  time,  in  order  to  make  up  for  12 
years  of  unfair  treatment  and  be  enabled  to  upbuild 
their  properties  and  furnish  adequate  public  service. 

This  is  all  right  in  the  abstract,  we  suppose,  but 
with  a  great  many  people  the  thought  will  occur 
that  some  of  the  old-time  ideas  of  diversion  of  reve¬ 
nues  may  still  survive  and  to  their  way  of  thinking 
the  continuance  of  high  rates,  and  particularly  the 
enhancement  thereof,  will  be  contingent  on  Govern¬ 
ment  control,  even  though  we  have  seen  what  many 
consider  an  undue  advancement  of  wage  rates  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Railroad  Administration. 


Cancellations  of  War  Contracts  Bring  Idleness 
to  Thousands  of  Workers. 

Reports  of  war  plants  closing  down  and  throwing 
thousands  of  employes  out  of  work  have  been  more 
numerous  this  week  than  at  any  previous  time  since 
the  fighting  stopped.  The  most  notable  instances  of 
this  kind  have  been  at  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  one  of  the 
greatest  centers  of  munitions  manufacture  in  the 
country,  and  at  Ilion,  N.  Y. 

At  the  former  place  6,500  men  and  women  were 
laid  off  with  a  few  hours'  notice  last  Monday  at 
the  Remington  Arms  Co.  and  the  Union  Metallic 
Cartridge  lo.’s  plants,  and  at  Ilion  the  Remington 
Arms  plant,  employing  about  6,000  workers,  was 
closed  on  Monday,  due  to  an  order  from  Washing¬ 
ton  stopping  work  on  ordnance. 

The  Manufacturers’  Association  of  Connecticut 
has  protested  to  Secretary  Baker  against  the  wide¬ 
spread  cancellation  of  war  contracts  on  short  notice. 

*  This  association  is  already  in  position  to  affirm 
positively  that  the  number  of  the  workers  now  being 
deprived  of  employment  is  many  thousands  larger 
than  can  be  absorbed  in  other  industrial  establish¬ 
ments,”  says  the  telegram. 


Eastern  Zone  Modifications. 

\\  ashington,  Dec.  26. — Two  new  zone  modifica¬ 
tion  orders,  permitting  the  further  shipment  of 
bituminous  coal  from  parts  of  West  Virginia,  Mary¬ 
land  and  Pennsylvania  and  into  sections  of  Mary¬ 
land,  the  District  of  Columbia  and  New  England, 
were  made  public  on  Tuesday  by  the  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istration. 

One  order,  modifying  Zone  P-1,  permits  the  all- 
rail  shipment  of  bituminous  coal  mined  on  the 
B.  &  O.,  the  Western  Maryland  and  the  Coal  and 
Coke  railroads  in  West  Virginia,  Maryland  and 
Pennsylvania  to  all  points  in  New  England. 

1  he  other  Older,  modifying  Zone  P-2,  provides 
for  the  shipment  of  bituminous  coal  from  all  dis¬ 
tricts  of  Pennsylvania  to  Baltimore  and  vicinity  and 
to  the  District  of  Columbia. 


New  Mine  Safety  Device. 

I  he  method  of  localizing  explosions  in  mines  bji 
throwing  rock  dust  into  the  air  blast  that  precedes 
a  dust  explosion  as  it  moves  along  a  mine  gallery, 
has  been  improved  by  the  invention  of  an  automatic 
rock-dust  distributor.  It  is  claimed  that  it  is  un¬ 
safe  to  rely  on  the  initial  rush  of  air  to  distribute 
the  non-inflammable  dust  in  advance. 

1  he  new  apparatus  consists  of  a  dust  container 
having  a  discharge  spout  at  its  lower  end,  with  two 
outlets  of  a  compressed-air  tube  installed  in  the  de¬ 
vice  for  the  purpose  of  blowing  the  dust  out.  A 
valve  on  the  spout  is  electrically  controlled. 

A  thermostat,  which  forms  part  of  the  electric 
circuit,  is  placed  some  distance  from  the  container, 
and  when  a  blast  takes  place,  the  heat  actuates  the 
theimostat,  causing  the  apparatus  to  begin  scattering 
the  dust  before  the  flame  arrives. 


The  man  who  loves  peace  should  always  be  willing 
to  fight  for  it. 


West  Virginia  Strikes  Ended. 

Charleston,  W.  Va.,  Dec.  24. — Peace  between  the 
New  River  Co.  and  its  striking  employees  was  re¬ 
stored  under  an  agreement  which  may  be  summed 
up  as  follows :  Monthly  men  with  certain  exceptions, 
such  as  fire  bosses,  etc.,  to  be  paid  the  increase  of 
$1.40  per  day  when  on  full  time  work,  but  only  on 
a  basis  of  25  days  to  the  month,  the  question  of  pay¬ 
ing  on  a  30-day  basis  being  left  to  the  decision  of  the 
special  umpire ;  trappers’  wages  decision  of  special 
umpire  to  be  accepted  by  the  company;  reopening 
of  car  pusher  case  on  joint  request. 

Through  the  intervention  of  former  International 
President  John  P.  White  of  the  United  Mine  Work¬ 
ers,  President  Keeney  of  District  17,  U.  M.  W.  and 
other  officials,  the  striking  miners  in  the  Roaring 
Creek  field  abandoned  their  strike  after  being  out 
ten  days,  returning  to  work  with  the  understanding 
that  their  grievances  as  to  pay  under  the  terms  of 
the  Freeport  scale  would  be  adjusted  later  on. 


Export  Problems  Discussed. 

Charleston,  W.  Va.,  Dec.  24. — Serious  attention 
was  given  by  the  executive  committee  of  the  West 
Virginia  Coal  Association  which  met  here  last  week 
to  the  export  question,  as  well  as  to  the  present 
method  of  weighing  coal  at  tidewater  terminals. 

Under  the  present  system  of  weighing  coal  at 
tidewater  terminals,  serious  delays  in  settlement  are 
caused,  as  the  coal  is  not  weighed  until  it  is  dumped 
and  sometimes  it  is  many  days  before  that  occurs, 
so  that  shrinkage  is  considerable.  What  the  asso¬ 
ciation  proposes  to  have  done  is  to  establish  weigh¬ 
ing  stations  at  the  eastern  borders  of  the  State,  so 
that  all  coal  may  be  weighed  almost  as  soon  as  it  is 
shipped. 

As  it  is  self-evident  to  coal  men  that  an  outlet  for 
excess  coal  produced  must  be  provided,  various 
ways  of  building  up  the  export  trade  and  of  hand¬ 
ling  it  received  a  very  large  portion  of  the  commit¬ 
tee’s  attention. 


Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  RR.  Shipments. 

Shipments  of  bituminous  coal  and  coke  over  the 
Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  R.  R.,  from  the  various 
districts  of  Pennsylvania  in  which  its  tonnage  orig¬ 
inates,  during  ten  months,  separately  and  collec- 


tively,  1917 

and  1918, 

were : 

Coal. 

Coke. 

Month. 

1917. 

1918. 

1917. 

1918. 

January  . . 

957,895 

1,063,437 

477,729 

568,888 

February  . 

894,683 

1,124,648 

544,783 

607,979 

March  . . . . 

986,988 

1,306.579 

665,865 

720,508 

April  . . . . 

883,110 

1,336,940 

586,786 

644,997 

May  . 

992,217 

1,331,831 

686,190 

650,516 

June  . 

1,089,461 

1,331,954 

679,493 

687,011 

July  . 

1,092,668 

1,379,620 

623,965 

671,137 

August  . . . 

1,088,304 

1,326,077 

655,029 

747,208 

September. 

1,165,964 

1,378,674 

580,906 

794,795 

October  . . 

1,214,785 

1,342,810 

675,165 

714,486 

Total. . . 

10,366,085 

12,922,570 

6,247,644 

6,807,525 

Shipments  over  the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  dur¬ 
ing  October  increased  128,025  tons,  or  10.5  per  cent., 
compared  with  same  month  of  1917,  while  for  ten 
months’  tonnage  carried  shows  an  increase  of  2,556,- 
485  tons,  or  24.6  per  cent. 

Coke  shipment  during  October  increased  39,321 
tons,  or  5.8  per  cent.,  while  for  the  ten  months  the 
increase  amounted  to  559,881  tons,  or  8.9  per  cent. 


Although  no  active  campaign  has  yet  been 
launched,  there  is  talk  in  Central  West  Virginia 
of  erecting  some  kind  of  a  memorial  for  coal  min¬ 
ers  who  died  while  “Digging  for  Liberty”  at  home 
while  their  brothers  fell  on  the  battlefields  of  France. 


Says  Steel  Trade  Is  Entering  on  An  Era  of 
Unprecedented  Activity. 

What  so  eminent  an  authority  as  The  Iron  Age 
believes  is  in  store  for  the  steel  industry  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  following  passages  in  a  recent  an¬ 
nouncement  regarding  advertising  opportunities : 

“A  new  business  era  is  at  hand.  To  the  com¬ 
panies  that  reach  out  vigorously  unparalleled  oppor¬ 
tunities  are  within  grasp.  In  no  other  field  is  this 
true  to  the  same  degree  as  in  the  metal-working  in¬ 
dustry.  The  demands  of  war  have  for  the  past  four 
years  relegated  to  the  background  the  normal  re¬ 
quirements  of  Peace.  A  great  flood  of  orders, 
dammed  up  for  four  years,  will  be  let  loose  in  the 
immediate  future.  The  railroads  of  the  country 
must  be  rehabilitated — great  building  operations 
are  bound  to  be  under  way  soon. 

“But  this  is  only  the  start.  The  tractor  industry, 
born  just  before  the  curtain  went  up  on  the  world 
catastrophe,  has  had  its  growth  stunted,  has  been 
confined  within  bounds  by  lack  of  labor  and  ma¬ 
terial.  These  bounds  exist  no  longer  and  a  develop¬ 
ment  paraleled  only  by  that  of  the  automobile  indus¬ 
try  is  to  be  expected. 

“And  even  that  is  only  a  bare  outline.  The  build¬ 
ing  of  steel  ships ;  of  sugar  mill  machinery  for 
Cuba ;  of  agricultural  equipment,  not  only  for  this 
country  and  Canada,  but  also  for  the  Argentine, 
Australia,  Russia  and  devastated  Europe;  of  fac¬ 
tories  and  buildings  in  important  cities  of  the 
world  ;  all  call  for  steel  and  machinery.  .America  is 
called  upon  to  do  more  than  her  share  in  the  recon¬ 
struction  of  the  world.” 


Notes  from  Philadelphia 

Always  to  the  forefront  in  progressing  advertis¬ 
ing  methods,  the  Atlantic  Fuel  Co.,  one  of  the  big 
W  est  Philadelphia  retailers,  have  been  running  some 
attractive  cards  in  the  street  cars  urging  domestic 
consumers  to  try  some  of  the  high  grade  of  buck¬ 
wheat  handled  by  this  concern. 

Additional  information  has  just  reached  the  city 
detailing  the  heroic  death  of  Lieut.  Edwin  T.  Van 
Dusen,  son  of  Joseph  Van  Dusen  of  Van  Dusen, 
Bro.  &  Co.  Lieut.  Van  Dusen’s  regiment  was  a 
part  of  the  celebrated  28th,  or  Iron  Division,  and  in 
an  attack  on  the  Germans  he  lost  his  life,  exclaim¬ 
ing  as  he  lay  wounded,  “Well,  fellows,  they’ve  got 
me  at  last.  Keep  on !”  And  they  did. 

Hower  Bros.,  the  fast  growing  young  dealers  of 
Merchantville,  have  completely  rebuilt  their  office, 
having  added  thereto  a  complete  garage  with  stor¬ 
age  room  for  their  three  automobiles.  In  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  office  there  is  also  a  six-room  apart¬ 
ment  for  their  yard  man. 

The  Pleasantville  Ice  &  Coal  Co.,  Pleasantville, 
N.  J„  took  advantage  of  a  lull  in  trade  and  re¬ 
built  their  scales.  Capt.  J.  E.  Blake,'  principal  owner 
of  the  company,  has  practically  retired  from  the  sea¬ 
faring  life  since  the  loss  of  his  ship  in  southern 
waters  and  is  giving  his  entire  time  to  the  business 
now. 


While  towing  the  barge  Caddo  from  Portland 
to  New  York  the  Philadelphia  tug  John  F.  Lewis 
broke  down  off  Boone  Island  last  week,  and  was 
later  picked  up  by  the  tug  Standard  and  towed 
into  Portland.  The  Lewis  was  formerly  used  in 
towing  barges  between  Philadelphia,  New  York 
and  Norfolk,  but  was  taken  over  by  the  United 
States  shipping  board  several  months  ago  and 
placed  in  the  towing  business  along  the  Atlantic 
coast. 
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THE  MARKET  SITUATION 

The  holiday  season  is  always  a  quiet  time 
for  business  and  this  year  has  been  no  ex¬ 
ception.  In  fact,  it  might  be  said  that  with 
the  general  enhancement  of  payrolls  the 
holidays  have  been  celebrated  with  more 
interest  and  animation  than  is  usually  the 
case  and  this  has  had  its  effect  upon  busi¬ 
ness  developments.  In  the  coal  trade  the 
lull  has  been  particularly  marked,  as  the 
continuance  of  mild  weather  has  added  to 
the  restrictive  influences  incidental  to  the 
season.  The  result  has  been,  on  the  whole, 
a  very  decided  easing  off  in  market  condi¬ 
tions  in  every  sense  of  the  term  and  there 
has  been  much  discussion  as  to  the  course 
of  prices. 

Notwithstanding  the  former  scarcity  of 
bunker  coal  of  the  accepted  varieties  the 
$1.35  margin  has  been  severely  trimmed  in 
the  recent  past  and  in  the  West  concessions 
from  Government  prices  are  freely  spoken 
of.  In  the  seaboard  trade  it  must  be  agreed 
prices  on  steam  coal  even  of  the  ordinary 
sort,  are  well  maintained,  as,  indeed,  that  is 
a  matter  of  necessity  in  view  of  the  cost  of 
production  as  determined  by  the  wage 
schedules  and  the  value  of  supplies,  live¬ 
stock  and  everything  incidental  to  mine 
operations.  In  this  connection  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  question  has  arisen  with  reference 
to  the  course  of  Central  Pennsylvania  bitu¬ 
minous  prices  and  it  is  indicated  that  with 
Government  restriction  removed  they  would 
be  more  apt  to  go  up  than  to  go  down.  This 
is  determined  by  the  range  of  vessel  freights 
and  the  high  cost  of  demurrage  on  ocean¬ 
going  craft.  By  reason  of  this  circumstance 
Pocahontas  and  New  River  coal  shipped 
from  Hampton  Roads  costs  from  $2  to  $3 
per  ton  more  at  certain  New  England  points 
than  does  tonnage  shipped  from  Central 
Pennsylvania  mines  by  all-rail  routes  and  it 
is  recognized  as  quite  probable  that  an  aver- 
aging  up  of  these  figures  would  result  from 
a  return  to  open-market  conditions. 

Strange  to  say,  notwithstanding  the  posi¬ 
tive  nature  of  various  statements  from 
Washington  some  weeks  ago,  there  is  now 
great  uncertainty  as  to  the  duration  of  price 
regulation  and  the  other  chief  functions  of 
the  Fuel  Administration.  The  trade  faces 
at  least  another  month  of  Government  con¬ 
trol  for  an  announcement  to  that  effect  has 
been  made  by  the  Fuel  Administration,  with 
intimations  that  developments  between  now 
and  February  1  will  determine  whether  price 
and  zone  restrictions  will  continue  beyond 
that  time  or  not. 


Meanwhile  tonnage  is  on  the  down-grade 
once  more,  according  to  the  weekly  report 
of  the  Geological  Survey  and  a  high  per¬ 
centage  of  idleness  prevails  in  many  parts 
of  the  West  because  of  “no  market.”  In 
fact  the  opening  of  the  new  year  finds  the 
bituminous  trade  more  concerned  with  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  probable  extent  of  demand 
and  the  duration  of  stable  prices  during  the 
remainder  of  the  winter  than  with  the 
danger  of  a  shortage,  which  was  so  promi¬ 
nently  in  the  public  mind  even  during  the 
summer  season.  There  are  few  who  antici¬ 
pate  any  decline  in  the  consumption  of  fuel 
aside  from  that  brought  about  by  weather 
conditions.  All  the  commercial  reports  in¬ 
dicate  an  early  revival  of  activity.  The  holi¬ 
day  season  fits  in  naturally  with  the  neces¬ 
sary  readjustment  of  the  times  and  reports 
from  the  steel  trade  indicate  that  the  first 
few  weeks  of  the  new  year  will  be  marked 
by  a  decided  revival  in  the  production  and 
shipment  of  commercial  tonnages. 

In  fact,  close  observers  assert  that  there 
has  really  been  a  remarkable  degree  of 
shifting  and  readjustment  already  accom¬ 
plished  owing  to  the  great  number  of  orders 
that  were  placed  with  the  understanding 
that  they  would  be  taken  up  as  soon  as 
Government  business  permitted  attention 
being  given  thereto  and  the  falling  off  in 
demand,  as  we  have  said  before,  was  due 
more  to  the  desire  to  reduce  stocks  on  hand 
and  get  coal  supplies  on  a  more  compact 
basis  than  an  actual  decrease  in  the  use  of 
coal.  The  desire,  also,  to  use  up  tonnage 
before,  piles  began  to  heat  has  also  been  a  de¬ 
termining  factor  with  many  interests. 

The  matter  of  wages  comes  up  again  for 
consideration  prior  to  April  1  and  we  ma> 
expect  spirited  consideration  of  the  subject. 
All  organized  labor  occupies  a  very  strange 
position  at  the  present  time  and  the  U.  M. 
W.  is  one  of  the  strongest  organizations. 
Labor’s  spokesman  has  spoken  clearly  as  to 
wage  reductions  not  being  considered  and 
we  may  readily  believe  that  this  ground  will 
be  maintained  until  there  is  a  decided  tend- 
ency  to  reduce  the  prices  of  basic  commodi¬ 
ties  in  the  line  of  food  supplies.  After  many 
years  of  deplorable  conditions  during  which 
the  cultivation  of  many  thousands  of  acres 
was  abandoned  because  of  lack  of  return,  the 
farmer  is  now  obtaining  good  prices  and  with 
the  means  of  communication  and  information 
that  he  now  possesses  it  is  not  likely  that  he 
will  be  ready  to  accept  lower  prices  for  his 
produce.  The  guaranteed  price  of  wheat  af¬ 
fords  a  rallying  point,  so  to  speak,  in  the 
commodities  market  and  there  is  no  danger  ot 


the  farmers  being  indicted  for  violation  of 
the  Sherman  act. 

That  the  coal  men  must  watch  their  step, 
however,  is  evident  from  the  statement  of 
Attorney  General  Gregory  as  to  combina¬ 
tions  to  fix  prices  not  being  permissible. 
Fortunately  the  fixing  of  prices  on  foreign 
trade  can  be  done  under  certain  rules  and 
regulations  and  the  possibilities  of  the  ex¬ 
port  business  are  a  fertile  subject  for  dis¬ 
cussion.  Actual  traffic  in  that  direction  is 
slow  in  developing  for  the  time  being.  This 
circumstance  is  due  chiefly  to  the  lack  of 
vessels  but  the  question  of  competing  for 
foreign  markets  will  become  a  vital  one  as 
the  shipping  situation  returns  to  normal. 

To  obtain  the  best  results  in  foreign  trade 
co-operative  action  is  necessary  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  coal  people  will  soon  follow  the 
lead  of  steel  and  copper  interests  in  organiz¬ 
ing  under  the  Webb  law.  The  general  type  of 
the  committeemen  appointed  by  the  National 
Coal  Association  to  take  up  this  subject 
promises  excellent  results  and  let  us  hope  that 
they  secure  hearty  co-operation  from  the  coal 
interests  concerned  in  the  foreign  trade. 

Mild  though  conditions  are  at  the  present 
time,  particularly  in  comparison  with  the 
record-breaking  temperatures  of  a  year  ago, 
we  must  not  overlook  the  potentialities  of 
the  weather  as  regards  the  transportation  of 
tonnage.  Not  yet  has  there  been  a  severe 
coastwise  storm.  Not  yet  has  there  been  a 
single  fall  of  snow  sufficient  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  in  connection  with  eastern  railroading 
conditions  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  tonnage 
has  been  as  readily  handled  as  in  the  sum¬ 
mer.  Yet  there  are  two  months  before  us 
in  which  the  influence  of  storms  must  be 
considered  and  sharp  changes  may  event¬ 
uate  because  of  difficulties  in  that  connec¬ 
tion. 

As  the  anthracite  output  has  not  been  so 
largely  affected  by  the  Epidemic  during  the 
past  month  as  it  was  during  October  and 
November  it  is  probable  that  a  very  fair 
proportionate  amount  of  coal  was  produced 
during  December,  notwithstanding  the  holi¬ 
day  season.  That  always  affects  materially 
the  output  of  the  last  month  of  the  year  but 
in  view  of  the  favorable  operating  and  ship¬ 
ping  conditions  December  will  doubtless  show 
up  well.  The  most  notable  feature  of  the 
anthracite  trade  is  the  degree  to  which  con¬ 
sumers  have  resolved  to  get  through  the  sea¬ 
son  with  their  two-thirds  allotment.  Of 
course  it  would  not  be  expected  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  season’s  quota  would  be  used  up 
by  this  time.  With  the  mild  weather  that 
has  prevailed  it  might  readily  be  exoected 
to  last  for  several  weeks  more  and  while  it 
would  probably  be  the  part  of  wisdom  and 
good  management  to  get  in  enough  coal  to 
see  one  safely  through  the  winter  the  report 
is  very  general  that  not  only  are  orders  being 
cancelled  but  tonnage  delivered  in  fulfillment 
of  bona  fide  orders  is  being  refused. 

A  continuance  of  this  circumstance,  at 
present  affecting  only  the  retail  dealers,  will 
soon  be  reflected  at  wholesale  offices  and 
back  at  the  mines.  But  in  this  case,  also, 
the  arrival  of  sharp  weather,  particularly  if 
accompanied  by  snow,  will  have  a  very 
material  effect  upon  the  market.  Naturally, 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  day  the 
steam  sizes  continue  weak,  as  for  months 
past,  and  altogether  the  question  as  to  how 
much  longer  the  independent  operators  can 
secure  a  premium  of  75  cents  per  ton  be¬ 
comes  an  interesting  one. 
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Trade  Conditions  at  New  York. 

Anthracite  Getting  in  a  Position  Where  Cold  Weather  Is  Needed  to  Stimulate  Demand — 
Bituminous  Prices  Remain  Steady,  with  Best  Grades  Wanted  in  Excess  of  Supply. 


The  contrast  between  present  conditions  in  the 
anthracite  trade  and  those  of  the  early  days  of  1918 
is  a  frequent  subject  of  comment  in  coal  offices.  A 
year  ago  the  coal  shortage  was  acute  and  the  ex¬ 
tremely  cold  weather  made  the  outlook  alarming. 
Now  the  situation  is  so  easy  that  the  stimulating 
effect  of  a  few  weeks  of  low  temperatures  would 
be  welcomed  by  the  trade. 

There  has  already  been  enough  mild  weather  to 
practically  eliminate  the  danger  of  a  serious  short¬ 
age  no  matter  what  happens  between  now  and  April 
1.  Of  course  one  or  two  sizes  may  be  scarce  all 
winter,  and  bare  spots  are  apt  to  develop  here  and 
there  for  a  few  days  at  a  time  if  transportation  is 
badly  impeded,  but  that  is  a  normal  winter  con¬ 
dition.  In  view  of  the  unprecedentedly  heavy  ton¬ 
nage  in  the  possession  of  consumers  and  the  fairly 
good  stocks  in  retail  yards,  the  only  thing  that  could 
bring  about  widespread  famine  conditions  would  be 
a  strike,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  anticipate  labor 
troubles  in  the  hard  coal  region. 

Particularly  to  the  independent  operators  will  the 
weather  of  the  next  few  weeks  be  an  all-important 
matter.  The  conditions  which  have  enabled  them  to 
secure  a  75-cent  premium  on  their  domestic  sizes 
have  changed  enough  to  make  it  uncertain  as  to  how 
long  they  can  continue  to  do  so.  Already  in  some 
places  their  customers  are  having  difficulty  in  com¬ 
peting  with  other  dealers  who  handle  company  coal, 
and  naturally  this  will  be  a  growing  feature  as  the 
winter  wears  on.  Severe  weather  may  prevent  weak¬ 
ness  developing  in  individual  coal  until  well  along 
towards  April  1,  but  a  mild  January  would  be  apt 
to  cause  unsettlement  in  this  part  of  the  market 
unless  shippers  are  allowed  to  send  more  tonnage 
to  the  West  and  to  Canada.  A  considerable  number 
of  cancellations  have  been  received  by  independent 
shippers. 

Locally  the  situation  has  eased  up  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  that  most  dealers  are  well  fixed  even  on  stove 
and  chestnut,  while  broken,  egg  and  pea  are  accu¬ 
mulating  in  the  yards  to  an  extent  that  is  embar¬ 
rassing  in  some  cases.  / 

•  Taking  off  the  restrictions  on  No.  1  buckwheat 
has  not  had  any  noticeable  effect  on  the  demand 
for  that  size.  For  one  thing,  the  rules  against  sup¬ 
plying  it  to  factories  had  been  more  or  less  of  a 
dead  letter  for  several  weeks  before  that  fact  was 
officially  recognized,  and  moreover  many  former 
users  who  were  obliged  to  turn  to  bituminous  or  to 
rice  will  be  slow  in  changing  back,  if  they  ever  do. 
Quite  a  share  of  the  former  trade  in  this  size  is 
apparently  lost  beyond  hope  of  early  recovery,  and 
this  is  causing  some  little  worry  among  producers. 

Rice  coal  is  easy  and  inclined  to  be  weak,  sales  of 
individual  rice  being  reported  as  low  as  $2.35,  mines, 
while  barley  is  selling  locally  all  the  way  down  to  a 
basis  of  $1.50,  and  in  some  cases  even  below  that 
figure. 

The  Bituminous  Trade. 

Nothing  of  special  interest  occurred  in  the  bitu¬ 
minous  trade  over  the  holidays.  The  miners  did  not 
take  quite  as  much  time  off  this  week  as  last,  but 
there  was  enough  idleness  around  New  Year’s  to 
keep  the  average  production  for  the  two  weeks  on  a 
basis  which  has  insured  against  coal  being  shipped 
faster  than  it  could  be  absorbed  without  much  diffi¬ 
culty,  for  railroad  requirements  have  accounted  for 
quite  a  large  percentage  of  the  output. 

As  tidewater  receipts  will  continue  to  reflect  the 
holiday  shutdowns  for  another  week  or  ten  days, 
there  is  little  danger  of  the  market  being  crowded 
very  hard  for  that  length  of  time  at  least.  It  is 
just  as  well  that  spot  offerings  have  been  relatively 
light,  since  the  inquiry  for  everything  except  the 
best  grades  is  limited.  Whether  this  will  hold  true 
when  the  new  year  is  well  under  way  is  another 
matter.  \s  is  well  known,  there  are  a  lot  of  large 
stock  piles  hereabouts  and  in  the  sections  of  New 
England  where  local  shippers  normally  find  an  out¬ 
let  for  a  substantial  tonnage. 

These  heavy  reserves  are,  of  course,  having  an 


effect  on  the  present  demand  and  they  will  have  to 
be  reckoned  with  for  months  to  come,  but  this  does 
not  necessarily  mean  that  the  stability  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  threatened.  That  there  are  many  consumers 
who  are  none  too  well  stocked,  or  who  wish  to  leave 
their  piles  intact  until  later  in  the  winter,  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  there  is  a  brisk  demand  for  good  coal 
and  sufficient  demand  for  all  grades  to  prevent  gen¬ 
eral  weakness  from  developing  in  any  part  of  the 
market. 

Instances  are  reported  of  price  shading  on  the 
less  desirable  grades,  but  such  transactions  are  too 
few  in  number  and  involve  too  small  a  tonnage  to 
indicate  a  well-developed  slump.  While  inquiry  cen¬ 
ters  on  the  best  grades,  they  are  in  such  short  sup¬ 
ply  that  many  buyers  are  obliged  to  take  something 
else  and  this  tends  to  support  the  lower  grades.  Of 
course  coal  rejected  from  the  local  pools  is  in  a 
class  by  itself,  and  the  fact  that  sales  are  sometimes 
made  at  sacrifice  prices  is  not  indicative  of  market 
conditions.  The  shortage  of  high-grade  coal  is  ac¬ 
counted  for  to  quite  an  extent  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  taking  about  5,000  cars  a  week  for  its  own 
use  throughout  the  greater  part  of  December,  the 
bulk  of  it  from  mines  which  had  not  previously  been 
called  upon  to  furnish  railroad  coal. 

The  market  would  be  sensitive  to  any  sudden  in¬ 
crease  in  production,  as  the  lower  grades  would  then 
be  more  obviously  in  over-supply,  but  there  is  little 
likelihood  of  that  coming  about  this  month,  for  aside 
from  the  uncertainties  of  the  weather,  the  Greek 
Church  holidays  are  right  ahead,  car  supply  on  the 
B.  &  O.  has  been  falling  behind  for  the  last  two  or 
three  weeks,  and  the  labor  situation  was  hampering 
operators  on  the  Pennsylvania  even  before  the 
Christmas  and  New  Year’s  interruptions  began. 

Bunker  business  keeps  up  in  good  volume,  but 
there  is  plenty  of  coal  in  the  bunker  pools,  especially 
Pool  10,  and  the  competition  for  bunker  orders  on 
the  part  of  small  operators  tends  to  keep  the  price 
down  well  below  the  maximum  allowed  for  foreign 
bunkering. 

Coal  Tonnage  of  New  York  Harbor. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  number  of  cars 
of  anthracite  and  bituminous  handled  over  all  the 
railroad  coal  piers  in  New  York  Harbor  for  several 
weeks  past,  as  reported  by  the  Director  of  Tide¬ 
water  Coal  Traffic: 


Week  of — 

Anthracite. 

Bituminous. 

October  31-November  6. . . . 

. .  5,378 

6,427 

November  7-13  . 

. .  4,193 

'5,615 

November  14-20 . 

. .  5,413 

6,337 

November  21-27  . 

. .  5,757 

5,882 

November  2S-December  4. . 

. .  5,305 

5,702 

December  5-11  . 

..  5,750 

5,172 

December  12-18  . 

. .  6,503 

6,390 

December  19-25  . . . 

. .  5,728 

5,327 

December  26-January  1.... 

. .  5,453 

5,287 

Producers  Fuel  Co. — 

-A  New 

Pittsburgh 

Enterp 

rise. 

The  Producers’  Fuel  Co.  has  been  organized  at 
Pittsburgh  by  well  known  coal  men  of  that  city  to 
engage  in  the  wholesale  business. 

The  president  of  the  new  enterprise  is  J.  K. 
Barber,  who  was  manager  of  the  coal  department  of 
G.  P.  Bassett  &  Co.  of  Pittsburgh,  for  nearly  five 
years.  The  other  officers  are  W.  S.  Byers,  vice- 
president,  and  R.  C.  Masten,  treasurer,  Mr.  Barber 
recently  severed  his  connection  with  Bassett  &  Co., 
and  together  with  Mr.  Masten  will  be  actively  in¬ 
terested  in  the  management  of  the  business.  Execu¬ 
tive  offices  are  located  in  the  First  National  Bank 
Building,  Pittsburgh. 

The  Producers’  Fuel  Co.  is  organized  on  a  good, 
sound  financial  basis,  and  will  act  as  selling  agents 
for  several  operations  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  and 
Central  Pennsylvania.  In  addition,  the  new  corpora¬ 
tion  will  handle  a  considerable  tonnage  of  purchased 
coal  from  these  and  other  districts. 


Cincinnati  Market  Review. 


Open  Weather  Causes  Easing  in  Demand — 
Retail  Trade  More  Active. 

The  market  conditions  at  Cincinnati  are  not  im¬ 
proved  very  much  and  what  little  improvement  there 
is  in  the  selling  end  is  due  to  the  fact  that  produc¬ 
tion  at  the  mines  has  been  curtailed  during  the  hol¬ 
idays,  making  the  supply  at  this  end  a  little  smaller. 
Most  of  the  coal  men  are  digesting  the  report  re¬ 
ceived  from  Washington  last  week  that  the  Fuel 
Administration  would  continue  to  function  until 
bebruary  1,  at  least,  and  that  maximum  prices  on 
coal  and  zone  regulations  on  fuel  shipments  would 
not  be  removed  before  then.  It  comes  as  a  relief. 

New  River  and  Kanawha  coal  operators  in  the  C. 
&  O.  fields  take  anything  but  an  optimistic  view  of 
the  immediate  future  for  the  coal  business.  “Un¬ 
usually  warm  weather  up  to  Christmas  knocked  us 
off  heavy  sales  in  the  late  fall,”  said  a  spokesman  for 
the  operators.  “Munition  and  other  war  plants 
worked  three  shifts  until  the  armistice  was  signed. 

Several  large  producers,  however,  declare  the  trade 
ought  to  be  back  to  normal  long  before  the  end  of 
winter,  and  give  as  their  reason  the  fact  that  these 
large  storage  piles  that  greet  the  eye  every  place  you 
turn  will  have  melted  to  a  great  extent  at  the  end 
of  the  next  ten  weeks  and  the  consumer  will  be 
more  amenable  to  a  suggestion  that  he  needs  some 
coal. 

The  cold  weather  and  snow  have  arrived  to  a  small 
extent  and  as  a  consequence  the  retail  market  has 
stiffened  somewhat  and  indications  point  to  the 
steady  increase  in  demand  for  steam  coal.  In  other 
words  the  coal  man  sees  a  rift  in  the  clouds  and 
thinks  that  the  market  is  coming  back  and  will  be 
strong  in  a  very  short  time. 

Mine  Operations  Affected. 

We  notice  that  the  various  county  fuel  boards  are 
beginning  to  announce  the  dates  that  they  will  cease 
to  exist,  which  notices  are  sent  out  by  the  State 
Fuel  Administrators.  To  date  C.  R.  Hebble,  County 
Administrator  for  Hamilton  County,  has  not  been 
notified  to  close  up  shop.  These  actions  are  taken 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  nothing  left  for 
them  to  do  unless  a  case  of  emergency  should  arise. 
They  did  their  work  nobly  when  they  convinced  the 
people  of  the  necessity  of  laying  in  their  coal  early 
in  the  season,  and  this  action  on  the  part  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  has  aided  wonderfully  in  the  conservation  of  fuel. 

Quite  a  few  of  the  mines  in  the  different  districts 
have  either  closed  down  or  are  operating  on  half 
time  and  as  a  consequence  the  accumulation  of  “no¬ 
bills”  at  the  mines  and  the  railroad  scales  are  being 
cut  down.  There  have  been  quite  a  lot  of  “no-bills” 
at  the  mines  up  until  this  time.  The  car  supply  is 
good  and  loading  is  light  due  to  the  above  mentioned 
reasons  and  the  fact  that  this  is  holiday  week. 

from  all  indications  most  of  the  Kanawha  and 
Thacker  operators  are  listening  to  the  call  of  the 
tidewater  price  and  it  looks  as  if  there  will  be  a 
heavy  movement  of  this  grade  of  coal  to  tide  this 
winter,  especially  in  view  of  the  rumor  that  is  just 
out  that  the  Belgian  Government  is  asking  for  quo¬ 
tations  on  some  of  this  grade  of  coal. 

There  is  not  very  much  New  River  smokeless  coal 
coming  into  this  market  at  the  present  time.  There 
is,  however,  a  fairly  good  movement  of  Pocahontas 
coal  coming  in,  and  this  is  brought  about  due  to  the 
iact  that  there  is  a  differental  in  price  as  between 
New  River  and  Pocahontas.  It  is  a  peculiar  state  of 
affairs  and  the  New  River  operators  are  trying  to 
get  the  price  put  on  the  same  basis. 

Coke  conditions  look  about  the  same  as  they  did 
in  the  early  part  of  December.  The  production  does 
not  come  up  to  the  demand  and  the  product  is  in 
such  short  supply  that  were  the  Government  price 
withdrawn  there  is  no  reason  why  coke  should  not 
advance  anywhere  from  $3  to  $5  per  ton  in  prices. 
Add  this  increase  to  the  cost  of  the  material  that  is 
dependent  on  the  use  of  coke  in  its  construction  and 
you  can  see  how  the  Fuel  Administration  controls 
the  price  of  some  commodities.  By-product  coke 
production  holds  up  nicely  in  this  district  and  the 
market  is  good  for  same. 
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The  Past  Year  at  Boston. 

Chaotic  Conditions  Prevailed  in  Early  Months 
— Industries  Well  Supplied  with  Coal. 

At  the  close  of  the  momentous  year  of  1918,  pro¬ 
found  reflection  seems  to  be  necessary.  A  detailed 
review  of  what  has  transpired  would  be  obviously 
difficult  and  it  would  therefore  seem  well  to  submit 
a  condensed  summary. 

The  year  started  under  most  discouraging  con¬ 
ditions;  weather  the  coldest  for  many  years,  and 
supply  of  coal  at  the  lowest  point.  From  the  be¬ 
ginning  for  about  three  months  chaotic  conditions 
prevailed.  Industries  were  forced  from  lack  of 
coal  to  suspend  operations,  and  various  expedients 
were  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  conserving  what 
little  coal  there  was  on  hand.  Receipts  during  this 
period  were  far  below  normal,  because  of  abnormal 
weather  conditions  which  interfered  seriously  with 
transportation  facilities. 

Fuel  Administration  orders,  including  the  famous 
“Lightless  Night,”  and  “Five  Day  Closing”  were,  of 
course,  applied  over  practically  all  of  the  eastern 
United  States.  In  addition  to  these,  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  the  order  went  forth  suspending  all  business 
on  Mondays  for  a  period  of  ten  weeks.  An  arrange¬ 
ment  was  made  by  which  500  cars  of  bituminous 
coal  were  to  be  shipped  each  day  from  the  mines  by 
rail  to  the  New  England  Fuel  Administrator  for  dis¬ 
tribution  by  him.  These  shipments  were  originally 
intended  to  care  for  emergency  cases  where  in¬ 
dustries  were  short  of  coal  and  had  Government 
contracts,  although  many  others  benefited  through 
the  failure  of  the  powers  to  make  application  strict¬ 
ly  in  accordance  with  the  intention. 

In  March  conditions  commenced  to  improve  a 
little,  and  by  the  end  of  the  month  there  were  very 
few  consumers  unable  to  obtain  coal  to  meet  their 
immediate  needs,  although  none  were  so  situated  as 
to  accumulate  any  reserve  stocks.  Emergency  cases 
while  still  existent,  were  few  and  far  between. 

Extraordinary  Efforts  to  Lay  in  Stocks. 

It  was  seen  at  about  this  time  that  extraordinary 
effort  would  be  necessary  to  provide  coal  and  trans¬ 
portation  for  the  building  up  of  stocks  for  the  fall 
and  winter,  and  the  United  States  Shipping  Board 
began  plans  for  additional  vessel  tonnage.  Nothing 
worth  while  was  accomplished  in  this  direction  until 
late  in  May,  when  Lake  built  steamers  of  about  3,000 
tons  carrying  capacity  were  started  in  the  coast¬ 
wise  coal  service.  Many  of  these  steamers,  on  their 
trip  from  the  lake  ports  to  the  Atlantic  coast,  stopped 
at  Sydney,  C.  B.,  and  loaded  with  Dominion  coal 
for  New  England  ports.  This  coal  was  of  material 
assistance  in  relieving  the  situation.  The  coastwise 
fleet  was  gradually  augmented  until,  in  early  fall, 
over  130  steamers  were  operating  in  the  coal  trade 
under  Government  control.  In  the  meantime,  all 
of  the  large  colliers  formerly  engaged  in  this  service 
had  been  taken  over  for  other  Government  work, 
leaving  only  the  smaller  class  of  steamers  carrying 
coal. 

Through  the  months  of  June,  July  and  August, 
shipments  of  coal  by  water  were  considerably  cur¬ 
tailed  by  reason  of  the  activity  of  hostile  submarines 
along  the  coast,  although,  fortunately,  no  coal  con¬ 
signed  to  New  England  was  lost.  Crew  troubles, 
congestion  at  loading  piers,  and  slow  movement  on 
account  of  danger  from  submarines  resulted  in  ex¬ 
tremely  heavy  demurrage  accruals  during  these 
months,  and  the  consequent  excessive  cost  of  coal  to 
consumers  was  a  justifiable  basis  for  complaint. 

Stocks  Began  to  Accumulate. 

Early  in  September  it  was  announced  that  New 
England  industries  were  better  supplied  with  coal 
than  for  many  years,  and  that  the  railroads  were 
also  making  material  progress  in  the  accumulation 
of  stocks.  Call  for  emergency  coal  had  entirely 
ceased,  and  although  shipments  ot  Administration 
so  called  “emergency  coal”  continued  to  come  for¬ 
ward,  much  difficulty  was  experienced  in  efforts  to 
dispose  of  it,  and  many  users  took  on  more  than 
they  really  desired. 

Up  to  this  time  demand  for  coal  had  been  very 


heavy,  and  the  establishing  of  storage  piles  seemed 
uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  With  the 
realization  that  coal  wras  coming  in  volume  to  en¬ 
able  rapid  accumulation  of  reserve  supplies,  and  that 
stocks  at  that  time  were  in  better  condition  than 
ever  before  at  the  same  period  of  the  year,  the 
situation  underwent  a  sudden  change,  and  cancel¬ 
lation  of  orders  became  one  of  the  most  prom¬ 
inent  features  of  the  market. 

From  October  to  the  end  of  the  year  the  market 
showed  a  continuous  decline,  and  at  the  present  time 
if  a  sale  of  a  carload  is  made  it  is  considered  pretty 
good  business. 

From  September,  when  demand  began  to  slack  off 
appreciably,  until  the  early  part  of  December,  the 
lack  of  charters  for  steamers  under  the  control 
of  the  Shipping  Board  made  it  necessary  for  it  to 
make  some  other  disposal  of  the  vessels,  and  they 
were  gradually  taken  away  and  assigned  to  other 
work.  At  present  only  36  remain  in  the  service, 
and  20  of  these  are  engaged  in  contract  work. 
Virtually  all  coal  coming  into  New  England  now 
is  for  application  on  contract  obligations. 

A  review  of  the  year  serves  to  show  that  New 
England  started  with  coal  stocks  at  a  very  low  ebb, 
that  they  decreased  from  this  condition  to  a  point 
where  practically  all  industrial  activity  ceased,  then 
gradually  increased,  as  the  year  progressed,  to  a 
greater  magnitude  than  ever  before  in  history. 

Prices  Well  Maintained. 

As  to  values;  prices  of  coal  and  transportation 
rates  have  been  maintained  throughout  the  year  at 
Government  schedules,  except  during  the  last  few 
weeks,  when  a  few  instances  of  concessions  were 
noted,  but  only  on  inferior  grades  of  coal.  The  only 
noteworthy  changes  during  the  year  occurred  in  May, 
when  a  ten  cent  per  ton  reduction  was  made  in  mine 
prices,  and  in  June,  when  rail  transportation  rates 
were  materially  increased.  Demurrage  accruals  at 
nearly  all  times  have  been  enormous,  and  the  ulti¬ 
mate  cost  to  the  consumer,  of  tide  borne  coal,  es¬ 
pecially,  has  been  greatly  enhanced  by  this  highly 
important,  though  undesirable  factor. 

About  twice  as  much  coal  is  in  storage  in  New 
England  today  as  was  customary  to  carry  in  pre¬ 
war  days,  and  at  a  value  of  approximately  three 
times  as  much  per  ton,  the  amount  of  money  now 
involved  is  about  six  times  as  great. 

Anthracite  conditions  have  closely  followed  those 
pertaining  to  bituminous,  although  it  was  some¬ 
what  later  in  the  year  before  it  was  realized  a  suf¬ 
ficient  amount  was  in  sight  to  care  for  needs  during 
the  winter. 

Much  credit  is  due  the  Fuel  Administration  at 
Washington  for  its  efforts  and  success  in  encourag¬ 
ing  production,  which  has  been  greater  than  ever  be¬ 
fore,  and  its  creditable  work  in  connection  with  the 
distribution  of  coal.  And  let  it  also  be  said  to  the 
credit  of  the  coal  operators  and  miners  that  no 
greater  body  of  patriots  ever  existed,  for,  though 
hampered  by  inclement  weather,  reduction  of  their 
working  forces  through  the  operation  of  the  selective 
service  law,  and  the  ravages  of  the  influenza 
epidemic,  it  was  through  their  untiring  efforts  that 
the  production  of  coal  was  kept  at  a  maximum,  the 
industries  of  the  county  moving,  and  the  balance  of 
power  thrown  into  the  world  struggle  recently 
brought  to  a  victorious  close. 


It  is  calculated  that  the  world’s  commerce  in 
1818  aggregated  only  two  billion  dollars,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  a  total  of  fifty  billion  in  1918.  But,  con¬ 
sidering  the  inflated  currency  of  the  present  day  and 
the  fact  that  a  hundred  years  ago  there  were  no 
steamships,  no  railways,  no  telegraph  or  telephone 
wires,  and  that  the  postal  service  was  most  crude, 
is  it  not  rather  remarkable  that  commerce  to  the 
extent  of  two  billion  dollars  should  have  been  carried 
on?  And  can  we  pride  ourselves  particularly  on 
multiplying  this -by  only  twenty-five  in  one  hundred 
years?  As  we  have  remarked  from  time  to  time, 
some  of  the  old-timers  were  able  to  do  a  large  and 
successful  business,  piling  up  fortunes  without  the 
use  of  the  typewriter,  adding  machine  or  other 
office  equipjnent  of  the  present  day  without  which 
we  would  all  feel  lost. 


West  Virginia  Conditions. 


Operators  Making  Start  Toward  Recovering 

Markets  Lost  by  Zoning. 

Charleston,  W.  Va.,  Jan.  1. — Indications  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  point  to  initial  success  of  West 
Virginia  coal  in  gaining  its  erstwhile  markets,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  West,  which  has  since  the  Govern¬ 
ment  assumed  control  of  the  industry  been  zoned 
away  from  West  Virginia  coal. 

The  effect  of  the  reopening  of  certain  old  territory 
to  the  coal  from  this  State  has  been,  therefore,  to 
increase  the  volume  of  sales  somewhat,  taking  the 
State  as  a  whole,  during  the  last  few  weeks,  though 
there  is  still  an  excess  of  production  over  demand, 
insofar  as  West  Virginia  is  concerned,  and  during 
the  week  ending  December  21  the  supply  became  still 
more  plentiful  owing  to  an  embargo  prohibiting  the 
shipping  of  coal  over  the  C.  &  O.  and  Virginian  to 
Hampton  Roads  for  water  shipment. 

Holidays  Offset  Embargo. 

But  as  the  companies  affected  were  getting  ready 
to. close  down  for  the  holidays  it  did  not  make  so 
much  difference  except  for  the  fact  that  in  many 
districts  an  effort  was  made  to  speed  up  production 
in  order  to  cover  the  production  loss  which  would 
mark  Christmas  and  New  Year’s  weeks — an  effort, 
however,  which  was  not  altogether  successful  because 
of  the  inability  of  the  mines  of  some  districts  to  get 
out  coal,  because  of  congestion  at  certain  points  and 
because  of  an  insufficient  demand.  To  offset  a  turn 
for  the  worse  in  the  car  service,  labor  troubles  had 
been  adjusted  and  the  influenza  was  not  keeping  so 
many  men  out  of  the  mines. 

This  was  the  case  as  to  the  New  River  district, 
where  the  influenza  had  been  nearly  stamped  out 
and  where  there  had  been  a  week  before  an  adjust¬ 
ment  of  labor  troubles  which  threatened  to  prove 
serious.  It  was  against  coal  from  New  River, 
shipped  through  several  agencies,  that  the  embargo 
already  referred  to  operated,  there  being  no  more 
room  for  additional  shipments  of  coal  from  the  New 
River  until  an  accumulation  at  Hampton  Roads  had 
been  cleaned  up. 

Since  the  embargo  did  not  become  effective  until 
December  19,  it  did  not  affect  production  so  much 
as  it  would  have  done  at  any  other  time  when  there 
were  no  holidays  in  prospect,  although  it  did  pre¬ 
vent  the  mines  of  the  district  from  trying  to  mine 
enough  coal  to  cover  the  deficit  for  the  holiday 
weeks,  and  of  course  it  made  any  increase  in  pro¬ 
duction  impossible. 

Guyan  District  in  Bad  Shape. 

The  Guyan  district  is  probably  in  worse  shape 
than  any  other  coal  field  in  the  State.  In  the  first 
place  much  of  the  coal  from  the  district  is  without 
a  market.  That  is  evident  from  a  perusal  of  figures 
covering  production,  which  discloses  the  fact  that 
the  district  is  producing  only  61  per  cent,  of  its  full 
time  capacity ;  that  the  production  loss  is  39  per  cent, 
or  112,000  tons,  and  that  the  loss  from  lack  of  mar¬ 
ket  was  63,000  tons  during  the  last  week  for  which 
figures  are  available,  in  comparison  with  a  loss  of 
19,000  tons  the  week  before.  Furthermore  a  car 
shortage  also  contributed  to  the  loss  in  output.  Zone 
restrictions  still  prevent  the  mines  of  the  district 
from  reaching  former  markets  with  their  coal. 

Until  within  a  few  weeks  the  same  conditions  pre¬ 
vailed  in  the  Kanawha  district,  but  there  has  been 
a  very  marked  improveement  in  that  respect,  and 
with  the  opening  up  of  markets  from  which  Kanawha 
coal  had  been  walled  off  it  has  been  possible  to  in¬ 
crease  sales.  Production  in  the  Kanawha  district 
is  still  running  ahead  of  demand,  and  will  continue 
to  do  so  until  zone  restrictions  still  in  force  are 
removed. 

Another  disheartening  feature  was  lack  of  elec¬ 
trical  power.  Such  handicaps  were  especially  dis¬ 
couraging  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  mines  of  the 
district  had  expected  to  be  able  to  ship  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  coal  to  make  up  for  a  shortage  in  certain 
parts  of  Pennsylvania  where  the  influenza  had  af¬ 
fected  mining.  There  has  been  a  very  great  im¬ 
provement  in  the  Fairmont  region  as  to  the  influenza 
there. 
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The  Philadelphia  Market. 


Practically  Everybody  Has  Coal — Bituminous 
Business  Moving  Quietly. 

The  new  year  opened  with  somewhat  more  sea¬ 
sonable  weather  conditions,  and  as  a  result  there 
was  a  slightly  stimulated  demand  for  coal  from  the 
domestic  trade.  Last  year  at  this  time  the  trade 
was  in  the  throes  of  the  most  serious  times  of  their 
experience,  with  zero  temperatures  and  little  coal 
in  the  retail,  yards.  There  can  be  no  denying  that, 
despite  the  fact  of  moderate  weather  conditions  the 
fuel  authorities  deserve  a  great  deal  of  credit  for 
the  manner  in  which  they  have  distributed  the  coal. 
Of  course,  at  the  same  time  the  miners  have  done 
their  part  in  maintaining  production,  until  now  the 
happy  medium  has  been  reached  where  everybody 
has  coal. 

Retailers  are  generally  in  a  cheerful  mood,  for, 
while  they  all  want  more  coal,  it  is  principally  the 
stove  and  nut  sizes,  and  even  these  sizes  are  coming 
in  fairly  well,  although  the  holidays  cut  production 
very  considerably.  Inasmuch  as  this  was  antici¬ 
pated  there  is  no  particular  suffering  from  the  lack 
of  it,  as  all  dealers  have  good  stocks  of  pea  and 
egg.  Another  satisfactory  feature  of  the  trade  is 
that  the  retailers  have  enjoyed  a  good  financial  year, 
with  really  no  bad  accounts  on  the  books,  and 
while  they  have  been  far  from  enjoying  so-called 
war  profits,  they  have  at  least  been  making  a  good 
return  on  their  investments  of  time  and  labor. 
Their  only  hope  is  that  they  can  keep  their  business 
in  such  shape  for  the  present  year,  holding  credits 
down  to  the  utmost  limit. 

Those  dealers  who  have  had  heavy  stocks  of  pea 
coal  on  hand  began  to  moye  it  quite  freely  during 
the  last  week  of  the  year,  for  the  lowered  tempera¬ 
ture  caused  the  peddler  trade  to  make  quite  heavy 
calls  for  this  size,  as  about  20  per  cent,  of  the  en¬ 
tire  domestic  consumption  of  the  city  is  handled  in 
this  way,  and  their  customers  never  buy  until  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  do  so. 

Retailers  Hoping  for  Seasonable  Weather. 

In  the  local  retail  trade  all  during  the  month  of 
December  there  had  been  much  difficulty  and  an¬ 
noyance  with  consumers  refusing  to  take  in  coal 
after  it  had  been  delivered.  This  was  becoming 
quite  serious  until  the  arrival  of  more  seasonable 
weather  during  the  last  week  in  the  month,  which 
seemed  all  at  once  to  change  the  attitude  of  the 
customers.  The  dealers  are  really  hoping  for  a 
little  winter  weather,  such  as  a  light  fall  of  snow, 
especially  those  with  heavy  pea  and  egg  stocks,  for 
they  know  it  will  take  just  such  a  condition  to 
quickly  move  their  stocks. 

Despite  the  fact  that  all  restrictions  against  buck¬ 
wheat  have  been  removed,  permitting  its  sale  to  any 
consumer  in  the  manufacturing  line,  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  much  increased  demand  for  this  size. 
We  do  not  think  any  of  the  larger  companies  are 
sending  any  of  this  size  into  the  storage  yards,  yet 
they  all  experience  trouble  in  disposing  of  the  out¬ 
put.  Quite  a  few  of  the  retailers  are  urging  their 
customers  to  take  this  size,  as  the  price  in  compari¬ 
son  with  pea  is  quite  attractive,  and  it  looks  as 
though  some  permanent  business  will  be  built  up  on 
this  size  in  the  domestic  trade.  The  other  steam 
sizes  continue  very  draggy,  with  heavy  consignments 
going  into  the  storage  yards.  We  do  not  think 
there  are  a  half-dozen  manufacturers  in  this  dis¬ 
trict  who  formerly  used  quantities  of  the  smaller 
anthracite  sizes  mixed  with  bituminous  coal  are  con¬ 
tinuing  the  practice  since  they  can  obtain  straight 
soft  .coal. 

The  bituminous  business  is  moving  along  quietly, 
with  practically  the  entire  production  taken  with¬ 
out  much  trouble.  There  has  been  some  difficulty 
of  late  with  the  car  supply,  particularly  in  the  south¬ 
ern  district.  High  grade  coals  are  still  in  the  great¬ 
est  demand,  particularly  since  the  railroads  have 
been  confiscating  heavy  tonnages  of  coal.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  they  are  trying  to  accumulate  good  stocks  of 
coal  to  carry  them  over  any  bad  weather  which  may 
strike  us  at  any  day  now.  The  demand  for  coal  at 
the  piers  continues  particularly  strong,  especially 
since  the  holidays  have  cut  into  production. 


Conditions  at  Pittsburgh. 

Strong  Resistance  to  Efforts  of  Railroads  to 
Force  Prices  Downward. 

A  quiet  market  marks  the  opening  of  the  year  in 
the  coal  industry  in  the  Pittsburgh  district.  But 
beneath  the  surface  there  are  elements  for  an 
upheaval,  that,  unless  strong  restraint  is  put  on  them, 
will  result  in  a  runaway  market,  with  prices  soar¬ 
ing,  rather  than  going  lower.  Badly  and  brutally 
put,  the  situation  is  that  the  old  railroad  crowd, 
always  inimical  to  the  coal  industry,  has  been  trying 
to  get  its  coal  at  a  decided  reduction  in  price,  one 
below  the  cost  of  production,  in  fact,  and  let  the 
coal  man  get  his  profit  from  other  buyers  if  he  can. 
The  coal  man  is  standing  pat,  with  the  knowledge 
that  government  prices  still  obtain  and  that  the 
roads  must  have  coal. 

The  situation  is  this.  The  railroads,  along  with 
other  consumers,  have  been  holding  off  in  buying 
fuel,  as  has  been  mentioned  in  these  advices  prev¬ 
iously.  They  have  been  using  up  the  stocks  of  coal 
on  hand.  All  with  the  idea  that,  now  the  actual 
fighting  is  over,  the  prices  of  coal  would  be  taken 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion,  and  they  would  be  able  to  get  coal  at  a  greatly 
reduced  price.  So  far  has  this  gone,  that,  not  so 
very  long  ago,  some  of  the  lines  had  to  appeal  to 
the  Railroad  Administration  for  rush  priority  orders 
in  order  that  the  roads  might  not  be  tied  up  for 
lack  of  fuel.  The  coal  men  knew  all  of  this  and 
have  been  sitting  back  and  letting  things  go  along, 
secure  in  the  knowledge  that  the  day  was  coming 
when  the  railroads  must  get  into  the  market  and 
buy  coal.  When  they  do,  then  the  coal  man  will 
have  the  upper  hand  and  the  railroad  will  pay  for 
the  coal.  This  is  the  element  that  will  work  the 
upheaval  when  it  comes  to  the  front. 

Holiday  Slump  in  Production. 

The  demand  for  fuel,  on  the  part  of  industry,  has 
let  down  a  little  bit,  but  the  falling  off  in  production 
due  to  the  holidays  has  about  offset  this  reduction 
in  demand,  keeping  the  situation,  therefore,  in  about 
the  same  position  as  before.  Pittsburgh  district  op¬ 
erators  learn  that  the  adjoining  districts,  such  as 
the  Ohio  No.  8,  the  Westmoreland,  and  the  West 
Virginia  field,  are  in  about  the  same  shape  as  the 
local  one,  while  the  Hocking  field  is  in  a  slump. 
Strictly  speaking  these  districts  should  not  be  men¬ 
tioned  in  a  market  discussion  of  Pittsburgh  district, 
but  their  immediate  geographical  and  transportation 
relations  to  the  local  district  make  them  have  a 
bearing  on  the  situation  that  cannot  be  ignored.  In 
all  the  districts,  as  well  as  in  the  Pittsburgh  district, 
steam  coals  are  plentiful  and  there  is  no  trouble  in 
meeting  the  demand.  Gas  and  by-product  coals  con¬ 
tinue  scarce  and  buyers  eagerly  snap  up  all  that  is 
available. 

Miners  throughout  the  district  are  getting  back  to 
work  and  have  worked  more  steadily,  except,  of 
course,  the  Christmas  and  New  Year  holidays.  Car 
supply  is  good,  there  being  more  cars  than  the  mines 
can  load,  or  do  load,  to  put  in  a  better  sense.  Mild 
weather  conditions  that  permit  of  transportation 
lines  keeping  things  moving  in  good  shape  have 
their  effect.  The  net  consequence  of  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  these  things,  is  that  production,  for  the  week 
will  approximate  from  60  per  cent,  to  65  per  cent, 
of  normal,  even  after  allowing  for  the  holiday 
layoffs. 

The  easing  up  in  industries,  due  to  the  read¬ 
justment  from  war  to  peace  production,  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  make  itself  felt  in  this  district. 

Representative  coal  men  of  the  district,  as  a 
whole,  look  on  the  quiet  market  now  prevailing  as 
one  that  may  change  at  most  any  time,  and  that  the 
change  will  be  for  the  better,  not  for  the  worse. 


The  supply  of  empties  for  the  Fkirmont  region 
has  been  on  the  decline  for  several  weeks,  reaching 
its  lowest  ebb  in  several  months  during  the  week 
ending  December  21,  when  the  supply  was  totally 
inadequate  to  take  care  of  the  needs  of  all  the  mines, 
or  even  a  major  portion  of  their  needs.  .About  800 
cars  represented  the  daily  run. 


Conditions  at  Baltimore. 


All  Coals  in  Easy  Supply,  but  Prices  Show 
No  Tendency  to  Weaken. 

The  coal  trade  at  Baltimore  enters  the  new  year 
with  a  plentiful  supply  of  both  anthracite  and  bitu¬ 
minous  coal.  The  inflow  of  soft  coal,  in  fact,  has 
been  so  steady  within  the  past  two  weeks  that  there 
is  an  oversupply  in  some  cases,  and  to  clean  up 
congestion  at  the  principal  local  handling  pier, 
Canton,  where  coals  of  the  Pennsylvania,  B.  &  O. 
and  Western  Maryland  are  dumped  for  harbor  de¬ 
livery,  an  embargo  was  placed  for  several  days.  One 
of  the  pools  which  handles  waterfront  manufac- 
turies’  coal  was  stocked  with  more  than  300  cars  of 
coal  that  could  not  be  unloaded  promptly  at  one 
time.  Line  delivery  has  been  clogged  here  also  by  the 
fact  that  fuel  is  not  being  as  rapidly  absorbed  as 
during  the  war  days. 

The  big  central  fact  of  the  immediate  situation  is 
that  a  number  of  plants  which  had  been  working  on 
government  or  semi-government  work  had  stocks  of 
coal  at  the  time  the  armistice  was  signed  which  it 
was  expected  would  carry  them  from  30  to  60  days. 
With  the  cut-down  in  production  and  consequently 
in  coal  consumption  with  the  coming  of  peace  the 
same  stocks  were  found  to  be  ample  for  from  two 
to  three  times  the  periods  anticipated.  These  plants 
are  now  working  with  the  coal  on  hand  and  are 
refusing  to  talk  of  taking  more  coal  until  the  general 
industrial  outlook  becomes  more  settled  or  their 
present  stocks  run  low. 

Established  Agencies  Again  at  Front. 

Every  day  is  seeing  further  releases  of  desirable 
coals.  The  immediate  feature  of  the  market  here  is 
the  disappearance  from  trading  of  the  so-called 
snow-bird  coal.  The  agents  of  the  old  recognized 
coal  connections  are  now  on  the  road  for  orders, 
and  many  a  small  producer,  frequently  of  inferior 
coal,  who  went  across  easily  during  war  days,  will 
have  a  hard  row  to  hoe  in  view  of  the  big  overhead 
charges  of  production  in  days  of  competition. 

That  competition  is  here  in  earnest  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  the  fuel  administration  the  past  week 
ordered  abandonment  of  the  zoning  order  which 
prevented  Pennsylvania  RR.  coals  from  being  dis¬ 
tributed  here.  The  new  plan  does  not  prohibit  the 
B.  &  O.  or  Western  Maryland  coals  from  going  out 
on  Pennsylvania  connections  for  delivery,  but  the 
probabilities  are  that  a  big  part  of  the  old  business 
held  here  by  Pennsylvania  road  mines  will  be  picked 
up  again  for  that  road  delivery.  For  the  present  the 
system  of  loading  all  harbor  coal  over  the  "side  of 
the  Pennsylvania  pier  at  Canton  will  probably  be  con¬ 
tinued,  the  Western  Maryland  pier  at  Port  Covington 
and  the  B.  &  O.  pier  at  Locust  point  remaining 
closed,  and  the  B.  &  O.  pier  at  Curtis  Bay  con¬ 
tinuing  to  handle  export,  coastwise  and  shipping 
board  bunker  supplies. 

Prices  Remarkably  Firm. 

Despite  reports  from  out  of  town  that  there  is 
some  spirit  to  offer  coal  below  the  government 
maximum,  the  strong  fact  remains  that  here  the 
prices  have  grown  rather  firmer  than  otherwise  even 
under  the  liberal  tonnage  movement.  The  general 
impression  in  the  trade  is  that  after  the  necessary 
shakedown  to  industrial  conditions  that  good  coals 
will  be  in  such  active  demand  that  some  of  the 
specialized  varieties  will  easily  bring  prices  above 
the  present  government  top-notch  rate. 

The  export  movement  is  expected  to  loom  up 
large  as  soon  as  the  government  can  give  more  free 
space  to  coal  shippers.  Some  adjustments  of  freight 
rates,  especially  to  South  America,  will  undoubtedly 
be  needed  in  order  that  coals  from  this  country  can 
compete  with  the  Welsh  coals  at  British  shipment 
rates,  but  this  will  all  come  around  in  good  time.  It 
is  predicted  that  even  the  banner  year  of  1915,  when 
Baltimore  exported  1,901,466  tons  of  bituminous  coal 
alone,  will  be  exceeded  by  1920,  and  that  by  the  end 
of  1919  a  big  movement  will  be  taking  place  to  for¬ 
eign  ports,  thus  solving  in  large  measure  any  over¬ 
production  problems  of  the  American  mines. 
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The  Chicago  Market. 


Retail  Demand  Slow  to  Reflect  Arrival  of 
Winter’s  First  Cold  Wave. 

The  first  seasonable  weather  of  the  winter  came 
as  a  boom  to  Chicago  retail  dealers  and  enabled 
them  to  move  some  of  the  large  quantities  of  coal 
which  they  have  in  storage.  The  demand  is  far  less 
than  normal  at  this  time,  however,  in  spite  of  heavy 
snows  and  low  temperatures. 

The  experience  has  been  disappointing  to  those 
who  predicted  that  the  first  cold  snap  would  cause 
a  rush  to  the  yards  for  coal.  It  is  evident  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  consumers  who  heeded  the  advice  of  the 
Fuel  Administration  and  filled  their  bins  is  larger 
than  many  believed.  It  is  quite  apparent  that  if  the 
dealers  are  to  clean  up  their  war  stocks  by  Febru¬ 
ary  1,  in  order  that  the  zones  may  be  lifted  and  the 
maximum  prices  removed  without  serious  harm  re¬ 
sulting.  weather  much  more  severe  than  the  first 
cold  snap  of  the  season  will  be  needed  from  now  on. 

The  information  from  Dr.  Garfield  that  the  zones 
will  not  be  raised  before  February  1  is  interpreted 
here  as  meaning  that  he  would  like  to  see  conditions 
such  on  this  date  that  this  action  could  be  taken 
without  injury-  to  any  class  of  dealer  or  territory, 
but  it  is  pretty  certain  that  Illinois  conditions  are 
not  going  to  be  in  such  a  favorable  condition  so 
soon.  There  will  be  no  lack  of  information  in  Wash¬ 
ington  concerning  local  conditions,  however,  and  it 
is  not  believed  any  peremptory  decision  will  be  made. 

Coal  mine  operators  have  been  enjoying  a  holiday 
vacation  which  played  into  their  hands  in  helping 
keep  up  prices.  The  miners  are  never  anxious  to 
work  during  the  two  weeks  of  Christmas  and  New 
Year's,  and  this  year  the  operators  were  quite  willing 
they  should  not.  The  mines  have  been  working  only 
about  60  per  cent,  of  the  time,  and  many  were  com¬ 
pletely  shut  over  the  holidays.  Orders  are  not  in 
evidence  except  for  contract  business,  which  may  be 
handled  easily  later  on.  Prices  continue  to  be 
maintained,  with  the  exception  of  an  occasional  sale 
at  less  than  the  Government  maximum  to  ease  some 
special  situation,  and  quite  general  concessions  of 
commissions  to  any  of  the  jobbers  who  can  place 
coal. 

Price  Uncertainty  Increases. 

It  is  generally  recognized,  however,  that  the  New 
Year  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  period,  when 
the  strain  upon  both  retailers  and  operators  to 
maintain  prices  is  going  to  increase.  Everyone  is 
wondering  whether  a  break  will  not  come  in  some 
unexpected  place,  and  once  the  market  does  break  it 
cannot  be  predicted  just  what  will  happen. 

The  situation  is  well  known  to  large  industrial 
buyers,  who  are  now  drawing  upon  their  storage 
piles  and  who  are  determined  to  use  every  means 
in  their  power  to  bring  a  reduction  in  coal  prices, 
which  many  assert  must  be  the  first  step  toward  a 
general  readjustment  of  business  to  peace  conditions. 
War  prices  for  coal,  they  insist,  mean  war  prices  for 
everything  into  which  coal  goes,  and  a  break  in  coal 
must  precede  a  general  price  reduction. 

The  miners,  who  have  had  their  incomes  reduced 
by  idle  time  are  not  complaining,  operators  say.  lhey 
are  willing  to  lose  money  in  that  way,  though  there 
is  no  doubt  a  suggestion  that  they  accept  less  pay 
for  the  time  they  put  in  would  be  resented.  The 
labor  situation  generally  has  eased  up  greatly.  There 
are  some  indications  that  a  condition  of  unemploy¬ 
ment  may  be  experienced  before  the  winter  ends, 
something  which  it  is  to  the  interest  of  everyone  to 
avoid. 

The  local  staff  of  the  Fuel  Administration  will  be 
considerably  reduced  February  1,  but  the  department 
heads  say  they  will  continue  on  the  job  until  April  1 
at  the  earliest. 


Major  W.  R.  Coyle,  who  recently  resigned  from 
the  Marine  Corps,  has  returned  to  Bethlehem,  Pa., 
and  taken  up  his  former  duties  as  vice-president  and 
general  sales  manager  of  Weston  Dodson  &  Co. 


Market  at  Detroit. 


Business  Helped  Slightly  by  Cold  Weather, 
But  More  Is  Needed. 

Should  the  lower  temperatures  now  prevailing  con¬ 
tinue  for  some  weeks,  the  situation  of  the  retail 
dealers  would  show  substantial  improvement.  Not 
only  would  there  be  a  general  increase  in  consump¬ 
tion,  but  there  would  be  also  a  much  more  active 
demand  and  the  opportunity  would  be  afforded  for 
the  distribution  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
burdensome  stocks  of  bituminous  that  have  been 
clogging  retail  yards  for  weeks  past. 

Weather  of  more  seasonable  type  would  also 
stimulate  more  rapid  consumption  of  coal  by  the 
steam  plants  that  are  now  out  of  the  market  be¬ 
cause  of  excess  of  supply  in  stock  piles.  While  some 
slight  improvement  is  noted  in  business  since  the 
coming  of  winter  weather  and  a  light  fall  of  snow 
last  week,  the  change  in  climatic  conditions  has  not 
yet  been  long  enough  continued  to  exert  its  full  ef¬ 
fect. 

Jobbers  are  still  complaining  that  their  attempts 
to  do  business  are  meeting  with  little  success  and 
that  the  indifference  of  buyers  is  a  condition  created 
by  an  overstocked  market.  Many  large  consumers  of 
steam  coal,  have  usually  heavy  reserves  and  a  sim¬ 
ilar  condition  as  regards  bituminous  coal  is  en¬ 
countered  in  the  case  of  many  retailers,  while  the 
predicament  of  a  number  of  the  latter  is  made  worse 
due  to  their  having,  in  many  instances,  taken  almost 
anything  offered  them  in  the  form  of  a  coal,  ap¬ 
parently  with  little  regard  to  the  requirements  of 
their  customers. 

Because  of  this,  many  of  the  retailers  are  now 
discovering  their  yards  are  over-supplkd  with  mine- 
run,  slack  and  coal  better  suited  to  use  of  a  steam 
plant  than  that  of  the  household  consumers  with 
whom  they  do  business.  There  is  objection  also  on 
the  part  of  their  customers  to  taking  coal  with  which 
they  are  not  familiar,  as  a  substitute  for  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  Ohio  coal,  which  is  now  being  offered  in 
plentiful  supply. 

Anthracite  Demand  Less  Urgent. 

The  anthracite  market  is  easier,  due  largely  to  the 
moderate  temperatures  which  prevailed  until  re¬ 
cently  and  also  to  the  fact  that  there  has  lately  been 
a  substantial  increase  in  the  supply  of  coke.  The 
State  Fuel  Administration  has  taken  all  restrictions 
off  the  domestic  use  of  coke  in  Detroit.  As  coke 
was  used  extensively  here  in  previous  years  as  a 
substitute  for  anthracite,  the  demand  is  fairly  active 
from  household  consumers. 

Under  direction  of  the  State  Fuel  Administration, 
the  Detroit  Board  of  Commerce  is  urging  owners  of 
hard  coal  base-burners  to  place  orders  immediately 
with  their  dealers  for  the  two  additional  tons  of 
anthracite  they  are  allowed  to  receive  to  complete  a 
maximum  allowance  of  four  tons  for  the  winter.  It 
is  estimated  the  distribution  to  the  base-burner  users 
will  approximate  100,000  tons,  chiefly  of  chestnut  and 
stove  sizes  of  anthracite. 

To  facilitate  arriving  at  an  estimate  of  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  anthracite  required  for  the  local  market, 
those  dependent  on  hot-air  furnace  heaters  also  are 
asked  to  turn  in  to  their  dealers  orders  for  the  bal¬ 
ance  they  will  be  eligible  to  receive  to  raise  their 
total  supply  of  anthracite  to  an  amount  equal  to  50 
per  cent,  of  their  winter  fuel  consumption. 


Anthracite  at  Baltimore  is  very  easy.  The  first 
of  the  year  came  in  with  the  unusually  warm 
spell  continuing,  although  the  next  few  days  brought 
a  change  of  colder  weather.  The  saving  by  mild 
weather  in  December  was  great,  and  in  addition  a 
dandy  tonnage  poured  in.  The  fuel  administration 
still  holds  the  reins  of  control  over  pea  and  stove 
sizes,  allowing  moderate  deliveries  on  the  remaining 
one-third  of  customers’  orders  on  the  books  of  coal 
men.  All  other  grades  are  allowed  to  go  over  the 
top  as  they  come  now.  In  a  short  time,  if  the  easy 
supply  continues,  all  restrictions  will  be  off. 


Conditions  at  Buffalo. 


Bituminous  Demand  at  Low  Ebb  and 
Anthracite  Is  More  Plentiful. 

A  Buffalo  jobber  reports  this  week  that  he  offered 
a  car  of  independent  anthracite  to  the  County  Fuel 
Administrator  and  failed  to  make  a  sale  through  the 
co-operation  of  this  official.  After  reporting  such  a 
condition  of  the  hard  coal  trade,  what  is  the  use  of 
saying  anything  of  soft  coal?  Nobody  wants  a  ton 
of  it,  apparently.  They  say  that  in  some  instances 
the  railroads  have  cleaned  up  the  cars  that  had  been 
blockading  their  yards,  but  nobody  knows  what  they 
did  with  it.  One  jobber  suggested  that  they  must 
have  made  ballast  of  it,  and  he  never  smiled  when  he 
said  it. 

It  was  hoped  that  the  Canadian  congestion  would 
be  abated  before  this  time,  but  there  is  coal  on  that 
side  of  the  line  that  is  paying  a  lot  of  demurrage  for 
the  privilege  of  putting  off  the  unloading  day,  and  as 
a  rule  the  shipper  does  not  have  much  success  in  try¬ 
ing  to  hasten  the  date.  Go  back  of  any  factory  there, 
and  not  a  few  here,  and  the  coal  in  sight  pretty 
nearly  justifies  the  report  of  a  jobber  lately  returned 
from  an  eastern  trip  that  there  was  more  soft  coal 
above  ground  than  there  was  below. 

That  is  just  the  trouble.  Coal  has  been  short  so 
long  that  every  operator  did  his  best  to  put  his  whole 
deposit  above  ground,  and  the  worst  of  it  was  that 
he  did  not  notice  when  the  Government  stopped 
calling  for  more  coal  and  dismissed  its  special  dis¬ 
tributing  agents.  If  just  that  move  had  been  analyzed 
carefully  the  flood  of  coal  producing  would  have  been 
cut  down  some.  It  is  too  late  now.  Nobody  knows 
what  to  do  with  the  coal.  The  jobbers  are  caught 
again  this  way  before  they  had  half  recovered  from 
the  other.  For  a  year  or  more  it  was  no  coal,  now 
it  is  no  buyer. 

By  the  way  soft  coal  has  piled  up  it  would  seem  as 
though  the  export  trade  had  suddenly  stopped  and 
half  of  the  factories  were  idle,  but  there  is  a  still 
better  explanation.  The  producing  capacity  has  in¬ 
creased  25  per  cent  or  so.  No  complaint  is  made  now 
that  the  miners  will  not  work.  There  would  be  some 
reductions  from  the  government  prices,  but  it  would 
take  such  a  cut  to  interest  the  consumer  that  the  idea 
has  been  given  up.  A  jobber  was  asked  how  long 
it  woula  take  the  consumers  to  get  cleaned  up  and 
he  said  "three  months." 

Anthracite  is  not  in  quite  so  great  supply  yet,  but 
the  handlers  of  independent  coal  say  that  those 
prices  will  have  to  be  cut  right  away.  The  75  cents’ 
margin  that  it  enjoys  will  have  to  go.  When  it 
begins  to  cut  below  the  regular  anthracite  price  it 
will  take  some  of  the  wind  out  of  the  business,  for 
Buffalo  is  now  getting  so  much  coal  that  the  dis¬ 
tributors  are  not  always  equal  to  moving  it.  The 
emergency  demand  went  some  time  ago  and  the 
weather  is  doing  the  rest.  We  shall  look  for  winter 
before  long,  but  it  has  been  about  the  mildest  on 
record  so  far. 


Twin  Cities  Market. 


Sufficient  Coal  in  Northwest  at  Present — 
Very  Little  Call  for  Screenings. 

The  coal  situation  in  the  Northwest  is  either  a 
famine  or  a  feast,  just  now  it  bids  fair  to  be  a 
feast  with  a  threat  of  a  surplus  which  must  be  cared 
for  in  some  way.  For  in  the  closing  days  of  navi¬ 
gation,  and  after  peace  had  become  assured  the  Fuel 
Administration  rushed  up  to  the  docks  on  Lake  Su¬ 
perior  great  quantities  of  coal  which  none  of  the 
coal  companies  wanted  nor  had  ordered.  But  the 
cargoes  were  consigned  in  blank  and  were  delivered 
to  such  docks  as  had  accommodation  for  them. 

This  is  high  priced  coal.  The  chances  are  that 
next  season’s  coal  will  be  lower.  Who  will  bear  the 
shrinkage  in  valuation  on  the  surplus  which  will  in¬ 
evitably  be  carried  over  in  soft  coal?  This  surplus 
was  sent  at  the  insistence  of  the  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion.  It  was  delivered  to  the  docks  upon  the 
peremptory  order  of  the  fuel  department.  Now  will 
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that  fuel  department  stand  behind  its  judgment,  or 
lack  thereof,  and  insure  the  unwilling  recipients 
against  loss?  The  Government  has  guaranteed  the 
price  of  wheat  to  the  producer  for  the  season  of 
1919  up  to  June  1.  Peace  will  bring  about  a  lower 
market  value,  but  the  Government  is  expected  to 
make  up  the  deficit.  Here  is  a  case  of  forced  deliv¬ 
eries  of  a  commodity  in  excess  of  the  probable  de¬ 
mand.  Were  it  the  result  of  unhampered  action  by 
the  coal  concerns  they  would  properly  be  expected 
to  take  the  consequences  of  a  bad  guess,  as  they 
would  take  the  profits  of  a  good  ore.  But  they  had 
nothing  to  say  about  this  surplus. 

The  big  difficulty  at  present  with  the  dock  con¬ 
cerns,  is  in  the  matter  of  screenings,  which  have 
had  very  little  call  so  far  this  winter,  and  so  are  in 
excess  of  the  demand.  Unless  there  is  a  good  de¬ 
mand — and  that  rests  with  a  colder  temperature 
than  has  prevailed  to  this  writing — screenings  are  a 
drug  on  the  market.  And  what  is  true  here  seems 
to  be  the  case  in  other  markets.  A  dragging  situa¬ 
tion  exists  not  only  on  screenings,  but  also  upon  pre¬ 
pared  sizes.  Reports  are  general  that  retailers  are 
seeking  to  stimulate  trade  by  sacrificing  a  little  of 
their  margins.  Every  one  seems  to  be  seeking  a 
chance  to  get  out  from  under,  as  far  as  possible. 
Unfortunately  for  the  effort,  coal  sales  respond  very 
lightly  to  any  such  inducements.  The  result  is  some¬ 
times  to  change  around  accounts,  but  it  seldom  in¬ 
creases  tonnage  very  much. 

The  period  of  severe  weather  possibilities  is  still 
fairly  well  ahead.  But  after  another  two  or  three 
weeks  the  period  of  weakening  to  the  market  ar¬ 
rives.  As  it  has  already  developed  the  chances  seem 
favorable  for  quite  a  demoralized  market,  unless  it 
is  quickly  strengthened  by  real  winter  weather, 
which  will  increase  consumption  to  a  considerable 
extent.  Mild  weather  has  cut  down  consumption  in 
three  months  from  8  to  10  per  cent  of  the  season’s 
consumption.  What  will  the  next  three  months  do 
to  offset  it? 


Situation  at  Johnstown. 


A  Fair  Market  for  High  Quality  Coal — 
Softening  on  Prices  for  Lower  Grades. 

'Central  Pennsylvania’s  coal  market  eased  foff  very 
perceptibly  toward  the  close  of  the  old  year.  The 
demand  for  fuel  has  been  falling  off,  probably  due 
to  the  fact  that  consumers  are  stocked  heavily  and 
manufacturers  are  not  working  their  plants  24  hours 
a  day  as  they  were  doing  before  the  armistice  was 
signed.  However,  there  is  still  a  fair  market  for 
high  quality  coal.  Consumers  who  stocked  heavily 
in  anticipation  of  a  severe  winter  and  a  heavy  war 
business  probably  took  what  coal  they  cohld  get,  not 
paying  particular  attention  to  its  analysis.  Now 
they  want  the  highest  grade  of  coal  to  mix  with 
the  low  grade  fuel. 

As  a  result  of  the  demand  for  best-quality  coal, 
mines  producing  the  lower  grades  are  not  getting 
the  prices  they  did  while  the  war  was  on.  There 
has  been  a  considerable  softening  of  prices  for  the 
poor  grades  of  coal. 

The  demand  for  the  best-quality  coal  is  also  hav¬ 
ing  its  effect  on  the  wagon  mines.  Consumers  have 
grown  “leary”  of  the  wagon  mine  product  and  they 
will  not  buy  wagon  mine  coal.  With  the  price  eas¬ 
ing  off  on  his  product,  the  wagon  mine  operator 
also  finds  no  market  for  box-car  coal  and  without 
the  75  cents  extra  for  loading  he  cannot  afford  to 
haul  it  to  open-top  cars.  A  number  of  wagon  mine 
operators  are  making  desperate  efforts  now  to  get 
rid  of  their  propositions.  A  number  of  such  opera¬ 
tions  have  closed  down. 

Working  conditions  at  the  various  mines  have 
been  exceedingly  poor,  due  to  the  celebration  of 
Christmas  and  New  Years.  Operators  look  for  no 
improvement  in  the  labor  situation  until  several  days 
after  New  Years,  when  the  miners  will  be  through 
celebrating. 


Further  details  in  connection  with  the  power 
plant  which  the  New  River  Co.  completed  a  few 
days  ago  at  Sprague  show  that  $40,000  has  been 
expended  on  the  building  and  machinery. 


Bituminous  Output,  1918. 


About  587,500,000  Tons,  an  Increase  of 
36,000,000  Tons,  or  7  Per  Cent. 

A  new  record  for  production  of  bituminous  coal 
was  established  in  1918.  Official  figures  of  the 
Geological  Survey,  supplemented  by  an  estimate  by 
the  National  Coal  Association,  place  the  total  pro¬ 
duction  at  587,500,000  tons,  an  increase  of  36,000,000 
tons,  or  nearly  7  per  cent,  over  1917,  which  also  was 
a  record  year. 

A  review  of  the  year’s  developments  prepared  by 
the  National  Coal  Association  says  in  part: 

“The  year’s  tonnage  has  been  mined  under  the  spur 
of  wartime  necessity  with  fewer  men  generally  in 
the  coal  mines  than  during  1917,  when  the  output  was 
materially  lower.  Reports  from  virtually  every  pro¬ 
ducing  field  in  the  nation  indicate  that  not  less  than 
100,000  mine  employes  entered  the  service  during  the 
year. 

“Increased  efficiency  of  management,  the  patriotic 
desire  of  operators  and  employes  to  support  the 
government  in  prosecuting  the  war,  and  a  better  car 
supply  and  movement  under  the  Railroad  Adminis¬ 
tration  are  chiefly  responsible  for  the  increase. 

“In  order  to  make  more  effective  this  work  the 
National  Coal  Association  caused  to  be  taken  a 
census  of  nationalities  of  mine  employes  in  the 
largest  producing  fields.  Returns  covered  the  na¬ 
tionality  of  447,888  men  out  of  approximately  600,000 
engaged. 

“More  than  forty  nationalities  were  reported,  of 
which  the  English-speaking  races  numbered  248,355, 
Austro-Hungarian  53,408,  Italian  44,869,  Poles  16,801, 
Russians  9,984,  Germans  5,548,  French  4,778, 
Lithuanian  3,767,  Greek  3,088. 

“An  educational  campaign  has  been  conducted  in 
nine  languages  with  a  view  to  increasing  produc¬ 
tion.’’ 


Baltimore  News  Notes. 

Among  the  many  prominent  coal  men  repre¬ 
senting  mines  who  were  here  the  past  few  days 
to  look  over  the  possibilities  of  after-war  con¬ 
nections  were  Daniel  Howard,  the  veteran  pro¬ 
ducer  from  Clarksburg;  Marvin  S.  Taylor,  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Morgantown  Coal  Co.,  Morgan¬ 
town,  W.  Va.,  and  C.  Clyde  Lewis,  of  the  Grafton 
Gas  Coal  Co. 

Wadleigb  Holmes  Lewis,  assistant  to  Robert 
F.  Roberts,  of  the  Maryland  Fuel  Administration, 
resigned  last  week.  There  are  now  only  about 
six  officials  left  to  round  out  the  work,  and  none 
of  them  are  overworked.  Fuel  Administrator 
Meyer  has  submitted  a  preliminary  report  of  his 
work  to  Washington,  and  is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
first  administrators  to  practically  round  up  his 
labors  and  report  on  same. 

The  British  Shipping  Board,  in  addition  to  in¬ 
creasing  free  space  to  coal  exporters,  has  made 
a  significant  cut  in  rates  to  South  America.  For 
instance  the  rate  to  the  River  Plate  has  been  cut 
from  $35  to  $17.50.  This  puts  it  $1.50  below  the 
rate  from  Baltimore  to  the  same  point,  the  rate 
here  being  $19.  Difficulty  in  getting  bottoms  for 
this  trade  here  was  shown  last  week  when  several 
Dutch  ships  that  brought  cargoes  here  and  then 
decided  to  go  to  South  America  to  buy  grain  that 
they  could  get  cheaper  than  in  this  country, 
were  apportioned  to  the  coal  trade  for  shipment 
from  this  country  to  South  American  points.  So 
many  shippers  wanted  to  be  represented  that 
slips  were  placed  in  a  hat  and  the  government 
apportioned  the  tonnage  to  twelve  lucky  drawers 
of  winning  numbers. 


On  the  oil-burning  battleships  the  use  of  coal  has 
been  reduced  to  the  smallest  possible  limits.  None 
is  used  for  cooking,  as  that  is  done  by  electricity,  and 
part  of  the  blacksmith  work  is  done  by  acetylene 
welding.  This  restricts  the  use  of  coal  to  one  or 
two  forges,  but  they  can’t  push  Old  King  Coal  aside 
altogether,  can  they! 


Thawing  Outfits  Are  Essential  for  Coal 
Dealers. 

The  Hauck  Burners,  manufactured  by  the  Hauck 
Manufacturing  Co.  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  which  are 
in  use  for  various  operations  in  coal  mines  for  re¬ 
pair  work,  are  now  on  the  market  for  thawing  out 
and  opening  of  hoppers  on  coal  cas. 

The  removal  of  ice,  snow  and  sleet  and  the  thawing 
out  and  opening  of  hoppers  on  coal  cars  in  the 
shortest  possible  time  presents  an  ever-increasing 
problem  for  the  coal  dealers  and  handlers. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  hoppers  can  be  thawed  out 
in  three  minutes  and  in  ten  minutes  the  coal  will  run 
freely  and  will  continue  to  run  as  fast  as  the 
elevators  can  take  care  of  it. 

The  hopper  is  not  injured  in  any  way,  as  the  flame 
is  directed  at  such  an  angle  that  it  travels  along  the 
side  of  the  car  just  long  enough  to  start  the  frost. 

Illustration  on  right  of  advertisement  on  page  765 
shows  the  outfit  proper.  It  consists  of  a  12- 
gallon  seamless  steel  tank — the  burner  proper  is  con¬ 
nected  with  oilproof  hose.  The  burner  itself  is 
simple,  but  of  rigid  construction  and  can  easily  be 
operated  by  unskilled  labor.  Consumes  any  grade 
of  kerosene  oil  or  fuel.  The  flame  of  the  burner  is 
always  under  full  control  of  the  operator. 

The  saving  in  time  and  labor  and  the  economy  in 
operation  of  these  burners  make  them  pay  for  them¬ 
selves  in  a  very  short  time. 

Illustration  on  left  of  advertisement  on  page  765 
shows  a  Hauck  Burner  in  operation  of  thawing  out 
hoppers  on  coal  cars. 

The  burners  can  also  be  used  for  thawing  out 
railroad  switches,  opening  water  pipes,  melting  ice  on 
conveyor  chains,  chutes,  etc.,  and  other  coal  handling 
machinery. 

In  order  to  give  quick  service  the  Hauck  Manu¬ 
facturing  Co.  carries  stock  in  the  Hauck  Burner 
Service  Stations  at  Pittsburgh,  Philadelphia,  Buffalo, 
Boston,  Baltimore,  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  Mil¬ 
waukee  and  Cleveland. 


Buffalo  Trade  Notes. 

Among  recent  visitors  to  the  Buffalo  coal  trade 
was  W.  J.  Houston,  secretary  of  the  Sun  'Coal  Co. 
of  Stoneboro,  Pa.,  who  says  that  a  fair  output  is 
being  disposed  of  right  along. 

D.  E.  Russell  pays  a  visit  to  members  of  the  trade 
now  and  then.  He  is  not  looking  for  business  at 
present,  but  is  likely  to  be  in  the  trade  again  before 
long.  • 

The  Buffalo  anthracite  trade  is  terribly  short  of 
stove  and  chestnut  sizes.  The  demand  has  been  so 
great  lately  that  breaking  down  of  larger  sizes  has 
not  been  practiced  as  much  as  usual. 

It  is  officially  announced  that  there  is  no  basis  for 
the  report  that  j'.  Fred  Morlock  is  now  in  control  of 
the  Pittsburgh  &  Clarion,  Pittsburgh  &  Allegheny 
and  Pittsburgh  &  Cambria  (Lilly)  companies. 

Late  Canadian  visitors  to  Buffalo  coal  offices  in¬ 
cluded  T.  B.  Dunbar,  of  Toronto,  and  A.  C.  Reeson, 
of  Locust  Hill.  The  visits  are  not  nearly  so  many 
as  formerly,  as  that  section  is  pretty  well  supplied 
with  fuel. 

None  of  the  members  of  the  coal  trade  who  went 
to  the  war  are  back  yet,  but  some  of  them  are  on 
the  way  and  will  be  here  very  soon.  Only  one, 
Frank  A.  Halter,  was  killed  and  none  died  from 
other  causes. 

The  fuel  office  is  not  pretending  to  be  very  useful. 
Deputy  Administrator  T.  W.  Hendrick  has  given  out 
that  if  present  conditions  continued  the  supply 
will  be  normal  by  January  10.  Fuel  Administrator 
H.  A.  Forman  will  go  to  New  York  next  week  to 
attend  a  meeting  in  connection  with  the  business, 
and  it  looks  as  if  he  would  resign  soon. 


Although  considerable  progress  has  been  made 
on  the  construction  work  on  the  Indian  Creek  & 
Northern  Railroad,  which  the  New  England  Fuel 
&  Transportation  Co.  is  building  in  order  to  reach 
its  Empire  tract,  yet  it  has  been  necessary  to 
cease  work  for  the  remainder  of  the  winter.  Work 
will  be  resumed  early  in  the  spring. 
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National  Coal  Association  Directors  to  Meet. 

Future  Work  of  the  Organization  Will  Be  Chief  Topic  of  Discussion  in  Washington  Next 
Wednesday,  When  Reports  Will  Be  Submitted  by  Special  Committees. 


Coal  Mining  in  Brazil. 

War  Conditions  Led  to  Development  Work 
Being  Put  Under  Way. 


Announcement  is  made  through  the  Daily  Digest 
that  future  work  of  the  National  Coal  Association 
will  be  the  chief  topic  of  discussion  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  association’s  board  of  directors,  to  be 
held  at  Washington,  January  8.  It  is  the  desire  of 
the  officers  and  directors  to  make  the  association  of 
the  greatest  service  to  all  members  and  responsive 
to  their  needs,  therefore  their  suggestions  and  wishes 
relative  to  the  association’s  future  work  are  desired 
and  letters  giving  their  views  will  be  appreciated. 
Members' who  can  attend  the  meeting  will  be  wel¬ 
comed. 

A  program  for  the  meeting  has  been  prepared 
reading  as  follows:  Roll  call;  reading  of  minutes; 
report  of  treasurer;  report  of  general  secretary;  (a) 
work  of  National  Coal  Association  past  month ;  (b) 
future  work  of  Association ;  Daily  Digest  and  educa¬ 
tional  activities;  local  associations  and  their  work  in 
connection  with  the  National  and  its  membership; 
cost  accounting;  market  information;  relation  with 
governmental  agencies; 

Report  of  committees — Foreign  Trade,  Railroad 
Relations,  Cost  Accounting,  War  Revenue  Legisla¬ 
tion,  Membership ;  suggestions  of  directors  and  other 
business. 

Information  the  Need  of  the  Day. 

Before  the  war  hundreds  of  operators  had  little 
definite  information  about  costs  of  production,  prices, 
current  stocks,  market  conditions  generally,  and 
other  significant  facts  about  the  business.  In  con¬ 
sequence  the  industry  generally  was  at  the  mercy  of 
rumors,  prevarications  and  uncertainties.  Other 
industries  provide  themselves  with  thoroughgoing 
information  on  a  national  scale  regarding  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  distribution  of  their  products,  so  that 
competition  within  such  industries  and  the  conclu- 


Denmark’s  Coal  Supply. 


Present  Price  Is  $45  Per  Ton,  with  Poor 
Prospects  for  the  Winter 

A  recent  article  in  a  Cophenhagen  paper  says  that 
the  prospects  are  not  bright  for  a  good  coal  supply 
in  Denmark  during  the  winter  months.  The  freight 
on  English  coal  to  Norway  was  recently  reduced 
from  the  equivalent  of  $20.10  to  $6.70  per  ton,  it  is 
stated,  but  a  similar  reduction  cannot  be  expected 
in  the  Danish  trade.  A  Danish  reduction  of  the 
coal  freight  is,  however,  being  contemplated  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  reduction  of  the  insurance  premiums. 

The  ship  owners  have  not  yet  decided  to  make 
these  reductions,  and  the  importers  are  looking 
forward  to  it  with  some  anxiety  because  it  would 
mean  a  loss  to  them  on  their  stocks.  The  possible 
result  of  this  situation  will  be  a  decreased  import. 

The  British  export  price  of  83  crowns  per  ton 
f.o.b.  Newcastle  for  steam  coal  plus  77  crowns  for 
freight  and  14  crowns  for  expenses  and  profit  to  the 
importer,  makes  a  selling  price  of  170  crowns 
($45.56)  in  Denmark.  It  would  therefore  be  desir¬ 
able  if  the  negotiations  now  going  on  could  be  made 
to  give  a  favorable  result  for  the  consumers  with¬ 
out  hitting  the  importers  too  hard.  Then,  of  course, 
the  question  is  whether  England  will  not  meet  a 
freight  reduction  by  increasing  her  export  price 
which,  among  the  Scandinavian  States,  is  highest  for 
Denmark. 

The  prospects  for  a  continued  sufficient  import 
from  Germany  are  still  darker.  The  Danish  coal 
supplies  are  sufficient  for  3  to  4  months,  but  the 
prospects  that  the  German  imports  will  decrease 
and  possibly  cease  altogether  is  a  very  serious 
matter,  even  if  peace  gives  hopes  of  larger  supplies 
from  the  west. 


Hon  Josephus  Daniels’  great  success  as  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  must  be  set  down  as  another  victory  for 
the  country  editor;  one  of  the  most  ill-compensated 
of  men,  but  one  who,  as  a  class,  has  played  a  most 
important  part  in  our  national  life. 


sions  which  individuals  form  with  respect  to  pro¬ 
duction  and  marketing  policies  are  based  on  business¬ 
like  information. 

They  are  emerging  from  the  war  far  more  effec¬ 
tively  organized  and  better  informed  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  It,  therefore,  has  been  suggested  that  the  first 
thought  at  the  coming  meeting  should  be  to  devise  a 
program  for  the  coal  industry  which  will  lift  it  onto 
a  new  plane  of  business  in  precisely  these  respects. 
The  program  for  the  forthcoming  meeting  was  out¬ 
lined  with  this  idea  in.  mind. 

Among  the  chief  topics  of  discussion  will  be  the 
work  of  the  cost  accounting  committee,  of  which 
T.  T.  Brewster  is  chairman.  This  committee  expects 
to  develop,  with  the  help  of  the  industry  and  the 
government,  a  thoroughly  practical  classification  and 
definition  of  costs.  It  is  hoped  that  such  a  definition 
and  classification  can  be  worked  out  with  .the 
Treasury  Department  and  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  and  a  practice  can  be  clearly  defined  with 
regard  to  capitalization,  depreciation,  etc.,  which  will 
be  fair  and  just  both  to  the  government  and  the 
industry. 

Market  information,  educational  work  and  the 
Daily  Digest  will  come  up  for  discussion.  At  the 
present  time  the  Daily  Digest  keeps  members  in¬ 
formed  of  important  happenings  in  Washington. 
With  the  end  of  the  Fuel  Administration  it  has  been 
suggested  that  a  daily  publication  will  not  be  needed 
for  that  purpose.  Nevertheless,  it  is  important  that 
some  kind  of  bulletin  go  to  the  members  at  regular 
intervals,  which  will  keep  them  thoroughly  in  touch 
with  conditions  in  Washington,  and  with  the  asso¬ 
ciation  work.  Directors  have  been  requested  to  con¬ 
sider  the  future  of  the  Daily  Digest  and  to  come  to 
the  meeting  prepared  to  submit  concrete  suggestions 
regarding  it. 


Fuel  Administration  Removes  Time  Limit 
on  Coal  and  Coke  Contracts. 

Washington,  January  2. — The  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion  has  cancelled  its  order  requiring  the  term  of 
coal  and  coke  contracts  to  be  limited  to  one  year 
or  less.  Shippers  are  now  free  to  enter  into  con¬ 
tracts  covering  any  period  of  time. 

The  order  cancelling  the  time  restriction,  which 
was  issued  under  date  of  December  31,  1918,  says: 

“Paragraph  (1)  of  the  Order  of  said  Adminis¬ 
trator  dated  December  25,  1917,  entitled  ‘Order 
of  the  United  States  Fuel  Administrator  regu¬ 
lating  the  making  of  contracts  by  operators,  pro¬ 
ducers  and  jobbers  of  coal  and  coke,’  as  amended 
by  order  dated  July  26,  1918,  which  said  para¬ 
graph  (1),  as  amended,  prohibits  the  making, 
without  the  approval  of  the  United  States  Fuel 
Administrator,  of  any  contract  providing  for  the 
delivery  or  supply  of  coal  or  coke  for  a  period 
of  more  than  one  year,  and  provides  that  such 
period  of  one  year  shall  terminate  not  later  than 
eighteen  months  from  the  date  of  the  execution 
of  the  contract,  be,  and  the  same  hereby  is,  can¬ 
celled  and  revoked,  as  to  all  contracts  executed 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  order.’’ 


/ 

Nova  Scotia  Coal  Shipments. 

Shipments  of  coal  by  various  companies  during 
November  and  eleven  months,  1918,  and  previous 
year  were: 

November.  11  Months. 

Company.  1917.  1918.  1917.  1918. 

Dominion  Coal  Co. 265, 267  248,177  3,019,578  2,715,560 
Dominion  Spring- 

hill  .  26,236  22,738  276,461  278,625 

Total  . 291,499  270,915  3,296,039  2,994,185 

Nova  Scotia  S.  &  C. 

Co .  48,326  33,183  519,741  450,560 

Acadia  Coal  Co....  32,257  27,818  322,220  210,716 

Intercolonial  C.  Co.  13,481  10,415  137,707  137,000 

Total  . 385,563  342,331  4,275,707  3,792,461 

Compiled  from  Maritime  Mining  Record. 


The  difficulty  of  obtaining  English  and  American 
coal  during  the  war  peAod  impelled  the  government 
of  Brazil  to  take  steps  to  encourage  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  coal  deposits  in  certain  remote  sections 
of  that  country.  Last  March  a  law  was  passed 
providing  for  loans  to  mining  companies,  and  the 
government  is  also  planning  to  assist  by  building 
railroads  and  ships.  Some  coal  is  now  being  mined. 

A  report  on  the  fuel  problem  of  Brazil  prepared 
by  the  Latin  American  Division  of  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  says  that  the  coal 
fields  now  being  exploited  are  located  in  the  Jacuhy 
River  Valley,  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  and  in  the 
Tuberao  district  in  Santa  Catharina.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  mine  in  Brazil  is  located  at  Sao  Jeronymo, 
about  20  kilometers  south  of  the  Jacuhy  River,  near 
Porto  Alegre. 

This  mine  is  reported  to  be  owned  by  Dr.  Luis 
Betem  Paes  Leme,  a  Brazilian  engineer,  and  is  oper¬ 
ated  by  the  Sao  Jeronymo  Mines  &  Railway  Co. 
The  output  is  carried  down  to  the  river  by  the  com¬ 
pany’s  privately  owned  railroad  and  is  marketed 
from  Porto  Alegre,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  from 
Pelotas  and  from  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  Two  shafts 
are  now  being  worked,  with  a  total  average  daily 
production  of  about  650  tons,  and  a  third  shaft  is 
being  sunk,  which  will  probably  increase  the  daily 
production  to  between  1,000  and  1,200  tons. 

Some  Native  Coal  Going  to  Rio. 

Over  40,000  tons  were  shipped  to  Rio  de  Janeiro 
during  the  three  months  ending  July  15,  1918.  The 
product  from  this  mine  is  a  deep-mined  coal,  high 
in  volatile  matter,  and  supplies  Pelotas  with  good 
gas  and  salable  coke. 

In  March  of  the  present  year  Sao  Jeronymo  coal 
was  selling  for  60  milreis  (about  $15)  per  ton  at 
Pelotas  and  at  the  port  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  A 
government  loan  amounting  to  $325,000  American 
currency  was  recently  made  to  this  company,  the 
security  being  a  mortgage  on  the  property  of  the 
company. 

An  analysis  of  some  20  odd  tons  of  the  Sao 
Jeronymo  coal  was  made  by  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  with  the  following  results: 
Moisture,  11.52  per  cent;  volatile  combustible,  26.75; 
fixed  carbon,  40;  ash,  21.93. 


Wyoming  Coal  Production. 

Wyoming  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  October  1, 
1918,  produced  10,187,918  tons  of  coal,  according  to 
the  annual  reports  of  the  state  mine  inspectors.  This 
was  an  increase  in  production  over  the  preceding 
year  of  1,398,404  tons.  The  value,  at  the  mines,  of 
the  coal  produced  during  the  year  ending  October  1, 
1918,  was  $37,185,800,  an  increase  over  the  value  of 
the  production  during  the  preceding  year  of  $15,212,- 
015.  The  increase  in  value  of  production,  69  per 
cent,  appears  illogical  in  consideration  of  the  in¬ 
crease  in  volume  of  production,  16  per  cent,  but  is 
accounted  for  by  the  high  price  for  coal,  at  the  mine, 
fixed  by  the  Federal  Fuel  Administration. 

Dawn  of  a  Brighter  Day. 

The  New  Years  greeting  of  the  Weaver  Coal 
Co.,  Inc.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  says  in  part: 

“Now  that  the  great  big  work  across  the  seas 
has  been  practically  finished,  let  us  all  look  hope¬ 
fully  through  the  mist  and  haze  of  the  reconstruc¬ 
tion  period  to  the  future,  bearing  without  com¬ 
plaint  any  loss  or  inconvenience.  They  matter 
but  little.  The  world  has  gained  much  though 
the  cost  has  been  tremendous.  You  have  done 
your  part.  Heavy  hearts  are  here  and  there  all 
over  our  beloved  country,  but  the  victory  is  won 
and  a  better,  brighter  and  happier  world  is  just 
ahead.” 


C.  A.  Granger  has  been  appointed  sales  agent  of 
the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Sales  Co.  at  Milwaukee, 
succeeding  the  late  J.  M.  Fiske,  Jr. 
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Why  Pittsburgh  District 

Tonnage  Fell  Short  in  1918. 

Labor  Shortage  and  Transportation  Difficul¬ 
ties  Have  Hindered  Mjning  Operations — 
Fuel  Administration  Gives  Material 
Aid. 

A  decrease  of  approximately  10,000,000  tons  from 
the  normal  production  of  from  60,000,000  to  65,000,- 
000  tons  was  the  outstanding  feature  of  the  year  in 
the  coal  trade  in  the  Pittsburgh  district,  or,  in  other 
words,  from  50,000,000  to  55,000,000  tons  may  be 
shown  in  final  figures.  In  this  respect  the  district 
was  in  line  with  the  mines  all  over  the  country,  and 
this  decrease  was  an  integral  part  of  the  general 
decrease  that  final  figures  will  show  for  the  industry 
for  1918.  To  find  the  causes  for  this  decrease  is  to 
analyze  the  trade  for  the  year.  In  this  analysis  the 
labor  situation,  the  transportation  difficulties,  the 
disease  epidemic  and  the  Fuel  Administration  con¬ 
trol  all  have  their  part,  the  last  named  being  the  one 
favorable  factor  of  those  mentioned. 

The  year  opened  with  the  mines  swamped  with  a 
demand  for  fuel,  and  unabie  to  supply  it  on  account 
of  the  extremely  cold  weather  and  the  wholly  inade¬ 
quate  transportation  facilities.  It  was  months  ere 
these  two  hindrances  were  removed,  the  last  named 
being  felt  until  more  than  half  the  year  was  past, 
and,  in  fact,  at  the  close  of  the  year  it  still  was 
being  felt  in  some  of  the  outlying  parts  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  and  in  the  Connellsville  coke  region,  which  is 
part  of  the  district,  although  it  is  considered  separ¬ 
ately  in  writing  of  trade  conditions.  The  cold 
weather  handicap,  when  finally  removed,  was  not  felt 
throughout  the  balance  of  the  year,  and  the  final 
quarter  of  the  twelve-months  has  been  particularly 
free  from  any  tie-up  on  account  of  the  cold. 

The  Serious  Labor  Situation. 

The  labor  situation  throughout  the  year  has  been 
one  of  the  nightmares  that  vexed  the  operating 
heads  of  the  companies  throughout  the  district.  At 
no  time  has  there  been  an  aaequate  force  of  men,  at 
times  this  shortage  being  fully  50  per  cent,  of  the 
full  number  of  men  required  properly  to  man  the 
mines.  Early  in  the  year  Governmental  forces  took 
cognizance  of  this  fact,  and  men  were  urged  to  re¬ 
main  in  the  mines  and  not  go  into  the  army  as  they 
would  be  doing  as  much,  if  not  more  good,  in  the 
mines  as  they  would  overseas.  This  appeal  did  not 
have  the  desired  effect,  and  it  became  necessary  later 
in  the  year  to  take  the  matter  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  men  and  put  it  in  the  hands  of  the  operators, 
who  asked  for  exemption  for  their  men,  and  had  it 
granted  by  the  selective  service  officials. 

Just  about  the  time  this  was  becoming  really  ef¬ 
fective,  the  influenza  epidemic  struck  the  district, 
and,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  in  the  country,  it 
cut  down  the  operating  forces.  As  the  new  year 
opens  this  hindrance  still  is  felt,  but  in  a  very  minor 
degree.  Mines  during  the  year  faced  a  labor  short¬ 
age  that,  when  the  epidemic  was  at  its  worst,  ex¬ 
ceeded  70  per  cent,  and  left  the  mines  with  only  30 
per  cent,  working.  The  disinclination  of  the  men  to 
work  full  time  was  a  troublesome  factor  throughout 
the  year,  and  it  was  only  by  heroic  efforts  that  this 
condition  was  bettered  at  all. 

Throughout  the  year  the  control  of  the  production, 
shipment  and  sale  of  coal  in  the  district  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Fuel  Administration  was  absolute,  and  so  im¬ 
portant  was  it  considered  that  it  was  made  a  sepa¬ 
rate  district,  with  its  own  administrator.  It  was 
fortunate  in  having  as  its  head  a  real  coal  man,  one 
conversant  with  the  operating  and  transportation 
difficulties  and  problems  of  the  district,  as  well  as 
conversant  with  its  markets.  Taking  it  as  a  whole, 
the  district  administration  was  a  help  to  the  oper¬ 
ators  insofar  as  aiding  in  production  is  concerned. 

Officials  Try  to  Avoid  Responsibility. 

But  the  whole  year  was  marked  by  a  “passing  of 
the  buck”  by  the  Fuel  Administration  and  the  Rail¬ 
road  Administration.  The  Fuel  Administration 
would  declare  there  was  a  shortage  of  cars,  and 
appeal  to  Washington  for  more  bottoms.  The  Rail¬ 
road  Administration  would  show,  or  endeavor  to 
show,  where  the  cars  were  plentiful,  and  thus  the 


merry  “see  saw”  went  on  while  the  operator,  even 
with  the  depleted  forces  .at  his  command,  was  be¬ 
tween  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  one  day  having  no 
cars,  the  next  having  more  than  he  knew  what  to 
do  with,  and  the  next  having  his  allotment  cut  be¬ 
cause  he  didn’t  load  the  cars  placed.  Car  supply 
ran  as  low  at  times  as  30  per  cent.,  while  a  50  per 
cent,  to  60  per  cent,  supply  was  not  uncommon  dur¬ 
ing  a  goodly  part  of  the  year. 

The  zoning  system  for  shipments  of  coal  was  a 
help  to  the  district  some  ways  and  a  decided  hin¬ 
drance  in  others.  The  zone  system  cut  off  some  of 
the  markets  of  the  district  as  completely  as  if  they 
never  had  existed,  and  these  markets  were  valuable 
to  the  operating  firms.  But  the  mining  companies 
made  no  complaint,  taking  die  orders  of  the  admin¬ 
istration  with  a  loyalty  that  has  marked  their  con¬ 
duct  throughout  the  war,  much  as  they  hated  to  lose 
their  markets.  On  the  othei  hand,  they  were  bene- 
fitted  by  being  called  upon  for  a  larger  proportion 
of  the  supply  for  the  upper  lake  distributing  points 
than  usually  fell  to  their  lot. 

Priority  shipments  were  the  rule  throughout  the 
year,  and  this,  in  consonance  with  the  zoning  system, 
left  the  operating  officials  in  no  doubt  as  to  where 
they  would  find  a  market  or  to  whom  their  produc¬ 
tion  would  go.  Up  to  the  opening  of  the  last  month 
of  the  year  essential  industries  absorbed  the  greater 
portion  of  the  tonnage  of  the  district,  non-essentials 
getting  such  proportion  as  was  left  after  the  essen¬ 
tials  were  supplied. 

Price  Fixing  Helped  Materially. 

Prices  throughout  the  year  were,  of  course,  based 
on  the  fixation  of  the  Federal  Fuel  Administration, 
and  this  made  a  stable  market  for  the  district  where, 
had  there  been  no  fixing,  there  would  have  been  such 
a  runaway  market  as  the  industry  has  not  seen  for 
many,  many  years.  As  it  was,  some  instances  of 
profiteering  were  found,  but  they  were  repressed 
with  a  stern  hand. 

One  of  the  activities  of  the  Fuel  Administration 
that  attracted  considerable  attention,  and  one  that 
worked  for  the  benefit  of  the  consumer,  was  the  pen¬ 
alization  of  operating  firms  who  loaded  and  sent  to 
market  dirty  coal.  The  number  of  mines  throughout 
the  district  closed  during  the  year  for  this  reason 
was  not  large,  and  was  mostly  among  the  smaller 
concerns.  It  was  large  enough,  however,  to  cause 
some  comment  and  to  result  in  more  care  being 
taken  in  the  preparation  of  the  coal  at  the  mines. 

Any  discussion  of  the  year’s  trade  would  not  be 
complete  without  mention  of  the  wagon  mines  and 
the  part  they  played  in  keeping  the  essential  indus¬ 
tries  of  the  district  provided  with  a  portion  of  their 
fuel  needs  as  well  as  keeping  the  domestic  trade 
supplied.  Never  in  the  history  of  the  district  have 
the  wagon  mines  been  so  important  a  part  of  the 
industry.  And  never  have  there  been  so  many  of 
them  in  operation  as  during  the  present  year.  The 
tonnage,  based  on  the  total  of  the  district,  has  been 
infinitesimal,  comparatively  speaking,  but  it  has 
played  an  important  part  in  the  local  situation. 

Intense  Demand  for  By-Products  Coal. 

The  majority  of  the  mines  of  the  district  produce 
by-product  and  gas  coal.  Throughout  the  entire 
year  this  grade  of  coal  has  been  in  the  greatest  de¬ 
mand,  and  at  no  time  have  the  mines  been  able  to 
meet  the  demand.  It  is  true  now,  just  as  it  was  true 
in  midsummer,  as  it  was  true  in  the  early  months 
of  the  year.  Prohibition  of  stocking  of  this  grade 
of  fuel  has  been  in  force  the  greater  part  of  the 
year  throughout  the  district,  even  among  essential 
industries.  At  the  close  of  the  year  this  prohibition 
has  been  removed,  but  few  of  the  large  consumers 
have  much  stock  on  hand.  Those  mines  producing 
the  steam  grades  only  have  not  been  so  fortunate  in 
the  insistency  of  their  demand,  and  there  have  been 
times  during  the  year,  particularly  during  the  closing 
months,  when  steam  coals  were  in  full  supply. 

One  of  the  causes  of  the  big  demand  for  the  by¬ 
product  coal  has  been  the  increase  in  the  production 
of  by-product  coke  in  the  district.  From  less  than 
a  total  of  10  per  cent,  a  few  years  ago,  by-product 
coke  has  advanced  until  this  year  it  approximates 
between  40  and  50  per  cent,  of  the  total  manufac¬ 
tured  in  the  district.  Only  the  highest  grade  of 
Pittsburgh  coal  is  used  in  manufacturing  this  coke, 


and  the  number  of  plants  now  producing  by-product 
coke  is  increasing  rapidly.  Many  of  the  large  users 
of  coke  either  have  built,  or  are  about  to  build,  ad¬ 
ditional  by-product  plants,  and  the  close  of  the  year 
sees  the  prospect  of  still  heavier  demands  in  this 
line. 

River  shipments  of  coal,  once  so  important  in 
the  Pittsburgh  district,  did  not  during  the  present 
year  make  any  decided  increase  over  that  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  year,  although  final  tonnage  figures  may  show 
some  improvement.  As  the  canalization  of  the  Ohio 
is  progressing,  and  as  slack  water  will  reach  further 
down  the  river  during  the  coming  year,  it  may  be 
expected  that  it  will  show  more  of  an  increase  than 
the  present  one. 

A  Waiting  Attitude  as  Year  Closes. 

Shipments  of  coal  to  the  lower  lake  ports,  for 
transportation  to  the  upper  lake  docks,  was  almost 
a  nightmare  to  the  operating  companies  of  the  dis¬ 
trict.  For  a  large  part  of  the  lake  season  the  mines 
of  the  district  had  to  divert  practically  all  their  coal 
to  lake  destinations,  only  enough  being  left  to  keep 
industries  moving.  The  Fuel  Administration  kept 
up  an  “awful  howl”  along  this  line,  and  orders  re¬ 
garding  shipments  flew  thick  and  fast  during  the 
season.  It  all  resulted  in  the  district  doing  its 
share  in  supplying  the  quota  of  coal  for  the  North¬ 
west,  and  perhaps  a  little  more  than  its  quota. 

The  year  closes  with  the  trade  somewhat  unset¬ 
tled  and  in  a  waiting  condition.  The  announcement 
that  regulations  will  be  continued  by  the  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration  until  Feb.  1  has  stabilized  matters  some¬ 
what,  and  there  is  not  so  much  of  a  feeling  of  unrest 
felt  as  was  the  case  less  than  a  month  ago,  when  it 
was  announced  that  all  regulations  would  be  abro¬ 
gated.  The  district  is  coming  more  nearly  normal 
than  has  been  the  case  since  the  war  began,  and  the 
demobilization  of  men  in  the  camps  here  and  from 
the  forces  abroad  will  help  materially  in  the  way  of 
labor  for  the  opening  months  of  the  new  year. 


New  West  Virginia  Merger. 

The  Prunty  Real  Estate  Coal  Co.,  with  headquar¬ 
ters  at  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.,  is  a  new  concern  created 
through  the  consolidation  of  three  mining  compa¬ 
nies  in  that  field  and  a  real  estate  company.  The 
company  has  an  authorized  capitalization  of  $1,000,- 
000,  of  which  it  is  said  $650,000  had  already  been 
paid  in,  and  when  projected  new  developments  are 
carried  out  it  will  have  an  output  of  5,000  tons  a*  day. 

The  companies  involved  in  the  merger  are  the  Orr 
Coal  Co.,  with  a  mine  at  Wilsonburg,  in  Harrison 
County;  the  Fairmont  &  Manning  Coal  Co.,  also 
located  at  Wilsonburg;  the  Washington  Irving  Coal 
Co.,  with  1,000  acres  under  development  in  Harrison 
County,  and  the  Prunty  Real  Estate  Co.  The  latter 
company  owns  an  office  building  in  Clarksburg, 
where  the  offices  of  the  new  corporation  will  be 
located. 

J.  M.  Orr,  who  was  head  of  the  Orr  and  Fair¬ 
mont  &  Mannington  companies,  is  president  of  the 
Prunty  Real  Estate  Coal  Co.,  while  C.  S.  Elliott,  of 
Clarksburg,  is  vice-president.  C.  Prunty,  formerly 
president  of  the  real  estate  company,  is  financially 
interested  in  the  new  concern,  as  is  also  Daniel  How¬ 
ard,  the  well-known  Clarksburg  operator. 


American  Coal  to  Italy. 

Exports  of  coal  from  the  United  States  to  Italy, 
by  months,  during  1918  and  three  years  previous 
were : 


Month : 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

January  ... 

. . .  88,622 

100,039 

71,773 

4,505 

February  . . 

. . .  56,729 

161,614 

52,871 

1,000 

March  .... 

. . .  72,371 

142,322 

72,332 

2,473 

April  . 

...  253,273 

299,557 

72,771 

2,016 

May  . 

...  285,027 

160,465 

41,139 

June  . 

...  383,019 

230,968 

58,516 

July  . 

...  502,750 

211,718 

28,522 

August  . . . 

...  382,154 

218,525 

41,519 

September  . 

...  324,925 

94,430 

33,201 

Total  . . . . 

..2,348,870 

1,529,639 

472,644 

9,994 

The  man  with  a  bee  in  his  bonnet  generally  dis¬ 
covers  that  it  has  a  sting  in  its  tail. 
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Oil  as  Steamship  Fuel. 

Secretary  Redfield  Agrees  with  Hurley  That 
Its  Use  Will  Increase. 

In  a  recent  magazine  article,  reprinted  in  part  in 
these  columns,  Chairman  Hurley  of  the  Shipping 
Board  predicted  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
oil  will  supplant  coal  to  a  large  extent  as  a  fuel  for 
steamship  use.  Now  it  is  announced  that  Secretary 
Red  field,  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  holds 
similar  views,  though  apparently  he  is  inclined  to 
think  that  the  substitution  will  be  less  rapid  than 
Mr.  Hurley  indicates. 

As  previously  pointed  out,  coal  men  do  not  take 
much  stock  in  the  theory  that  oil  will  ever  prove 
to  be  a  serious  competitor  of  coal,  even  on  the  ocean, 
believing  that  any  such  a  development  is  impossible 
owing  to  the  comparatively  limited  extent  of  the  oil 
resources  and  the  fact  that  the  price  of  this  fuel 
would  probably  mount  to  prohibitive  figures  before 
much  progress  had  been  made  towards  effecting  the 
substitution. 

Owing  to  the  high  official  positions  occupied  by 
Mr.  Hurley  and  Mr.  Redfield,  however,  their  views 
on  the  subject  cannot  be  lightly  set  aside  as  those 
of  men  not  entitled  to  speak  with  authority.  The 
mere  fact  that  they  entertain  such  beliefs  regarding 
the  future  of  oil  burners  may  not  be  without  its 
influence  in  shaping  the  policy  of  ship  owners  when 
it  comes  to  choosing  between  coal  and  oil. 

An  Aid  in  Meeting  Competition. 

A  recent  statement  from  the  Federal  Trade  In¬ 
formation  Service  which  professes  to  set  forth  Sec¬ 
retary  Redfield’s  views  on  the  development  of  the 
mercantile  fleet  says : 

“Two  important  improvements  in  methods  of 
operating  merchant  ships  are  certain  to  develop  im¬ 
mediately.  They  will  give  the  American  merchant 
marine  a  firmly  fixed  place  in  the  world-carrying 
trade  and  overcome  the  disadvantage  due  to  higher 
wages,  building  costs  and  kindred  elements,  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  many  Americans,  have  forecast 
obstacles,  if  not  failure,  for  American  ships. 

“The  improvements  are,  first  the  perfection  of  the 
motor  ship  to  supplant  in  large  measure  the  coal 
burner;  and,  second,  the  perfection  of  freight  han¬ 
dling  machinery  to  reduce  the  idle  time  of  merchant 
ships.  Secretary  of  Commerce  Redfield  is  greatly 
interested  in  these  plans,  and  is  taking  a  leading  part 
in  their  fruition.  While  it  is  realized  that  to  attempt 
suddenly  to  supplant  the  coal  burning  ships  with  oil 
burners  would  lower  the  value  of  the  present  steam¬ 
ers,  it  is  the  plan  to  direct,  so  far  as  possible,  the 
ship  building  from  now  on  to  follow  the  motor  ship 
type. 

This  type  preferably  carries  a  Diesel  engine.  In 
the  Diesel  one  ton  of  oil  gives  power  equivalent  to 
that  generated  by  six  tons  of  steam  coal.  In  the 
ordinary  oil  burner  one  ton  of  oil  gives  power 
equivalent  to  that  generated  by  two  tons  of  coal.” 


New  Wage  Agreement. 

Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  Dec.  24.— No  trouble  was  ex¬ 
perienced  by  the  operators  of  Northern  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  the  officials  of  the  mine  workers  organi¬ 
zation  in  reaching  an  agreement  in  connection  with 
working  conditions  in  thick  and  thin  seams  at  a  re¬ 
cent  meeting  in  Fairmont.  The  agreement  has 
received  the  approval  of  the  Northern  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  Coal  Operators’  Association. 

The  agreement  provides  that  the  wage  contract  of 
August  31,  1918,  shall  be  the  agreement  in  force  for 
the  basic  thick  seam  for  the  territory  embraced  by 
the  association,  and  that  the  agreement  of  Septem¬ 
ber  7,  1918,  shall  be  the  basic  thin  seam  agreement 
for  the  same  territory. 

When  day  wage  rates  are  higher  than  those  pre¬ 
scribed  under  the  scale  agreed  upon,  such  rates  shall 
continue  to  exist  except  where  there  is  a  mutual 
agreement  to  a  modification  not  inconsistent  with 
the  basic  rates. 


W.  A.  JEWETT. 


W.  A.  Jewett,  of  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  has  been  engaged 
in  the  wholesale  coal  trade  in  western  New  York 
since  November,  1875,  and  is  one  of  the  oldest  men 
in  years  of  service  now  engaged  in  that  business. 

For  several  years  prior  to  1894  he  was  general 
sales  agent  of  some  anthracite  companies  having 
mines  at  Pittston,  Pa.,  whose  product  was  sold  along 
the  Erie  system  west  of  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  In 
April,  1894,  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Coal  Co.  under  Thomas  Hodgson,  of  Buffalo, 
having  charge  of  that  company’s  sales  from  Lacka- 
waxen.  Pa.,  to  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

In  March,  1901,  the  Erie  Railroad  Co.  bought  the 
mining  property  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Co.  and 
Williams  &  Peters  were  appointed  sales  agents  of 
that  company,  giving  them  the  sale  of  that  coal,  in 
addition  to  the  product  of  the  Hillside  Coal  &  Iron 
Co.,  which  they  had  handled  for  several  years. 

Mr.  Jewett  has  witnessed  many  changes  in  the 
personnel  of  those  representing  the  various  anthra¬ 
cite  companies  during  these  years. 

From  October,  1875,  until  about  the  year  1900,  he 
attended  regularly  the  monthly  meetings  of  these 
companies  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  in  New  \  ork, 
at  which  were  present  such  men  as  J.  J.  Albright 
and  Thomas  F.  Torrey,  of  the  D.  &  H. ;  E.  B.  Hol¬ 
den,  of  the  D.,  L.  &  W. ;  Wm.  H.  Sayre,  of  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co. ;  J.  D.  F.  Slee  and  “Brock” 
Ely,  representing  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.  s 
interests;  T.  M.  Richards,  for  the  Philadelphia  & 
Reading,  and  F.  C.  Dininny  and  Thomas  Hodgson, 
representing  the  companies  shipping  over  the  Erie 
system. 

After  these  coal  companies  were  declared  a 
“trust,”  the  meetings  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel, 
which  were  designed  to  do  what  is  now  popularly 
styled  “stabilize  the  market,”  were  discontinued. 

Mr.  Jewett  has  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the 
retail  trade  in  western  New  York,  and  has  the 
friendship  and  good  will  of  many  of  the  men  promi¬ 
nently  connected  with  the  anthracite  companies. 


Better  Business  Methods. 


Bituminous  Operators  Inclined  to  Curtail 
Rather  than  Crowd  the  Market. 

“If  you  have  not  a  contract  or  orders  in  hand, 
shut  your  mines  down,”  says  the  West  Virginia  Min¬ 
ing  News.  “Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  coal 
business  has  there  been  so  good  a  condition  to 
stabilize  as  now,  and  to  mine  and  ship  coal  on  con¬ 
signment  to  markets  overloaded  with  coal  is  a  mis¬ 
take  that  will  put  the  industry  back  on  the  same  old, 
ruinous  footing  of  the  past,  when  to  make  even  five 
or  ten  cents  a  ton  clear  profit  you  had  to  figure  to  a 
penny.  Not  many  made  even  that  much.  Shut  down 
and  wait.” 

Good  advice,  that!  And  it  seems  as  if  operators 
had  really  decided  to  mend  their  ways.  From  many 
parts  of  the  country  come  reports  of  bituminous 
mines  closing  down  on  account  of  “no  market.”  It 
is  also  reported  that  while  there  is  some  shading 
of  prices,  it  is  on  a  comparatively  small  scale  both 
as  regards  the  size  of  the  cuts  and  the  tonnage  in¬ 
volved. 

A  few  years  ago  it  was  different.  If  no  one 
wanted  to  buy  his  coal,  only  too  often  the  operator 
was  inclifted  to  give  it  away.  The  change  which 
seems  to  have  come  over  him  in  this  respect  is  little 
less  than  revolutionary.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  he  has  permanently  reformed  or  will  soon 
commence  going  after  business  in  the  bad  old  way. 

But  there  is  some  reason  to  hope  that  pre-war 
conditions  will  not  return.  For  one  thing,  the  in¬ 
dustry  is  on  a  vastly  better  financial  footing  than 
ever  before.  During  part  of  1916,  and  for  at  least 
half  of  1917,  bituminous  prices  were  at  unheard-of 
levels,  and  even  under  Government  control  oper¬ 
ators  made  out  very  well.  Most  of  them  have  ac¬ 
cumulated  cash  reserves  which  will  stand  them  in 
good  stead  in  dull  times. 

•  Formerly  a  great  many  small  and  medium-sized 
operators,  and  a  few  large  ones,  were  not  only  short 
of  working  capital,  but  were  deeply  in  debt  to  the 
banks.  In  order  to  get  money  to  pay  the  interest 
on  their  paper  and  staile  off  bankruptcy,  they  were 
often  obliged  to  sell  coal  at  prices  which  repre¬ 
sented  a  loss  if  proper  allowance  were  made  for  de¬ 
pletion,  depreciation  and  other  items  which  have  to 
be  taken  into  account  in  the  long  run. 

Now,  thanks  to  the  profitable  years  that  have  just 
been  passed  through,  they  are  not  under  the  same 
necessity,  and  it  looks  as  if  the  soft  coal  business 
would  be  conducted  on  a  sounder  basis  even  in  times 
of  depression. 


January  Mine  Accidents. 

Details  of  notable  mine  accidents  wherein  10  or 
more  men  lost  their  lives  are  shown  below : 

Date.  Year.  Name  and  Location.  Killed. 

4,  1906.  'Coaldale,  Coaldale,  W.  Va .  22 

7,  1892.  No.  11,  Krebs,  Okla . 100 

10,  1893.  Como,  King,  Col .  24 

10,  1909.  Zeigler,  Zeigler,  Ill .  26 

10,  1914.  Rock  Castle,  Rock  Castle,  Ala .  12 

12,  1909.  Lick  Branch,  Switchback,  W.  Va .  67 

13,  1886.  Almy  No.  4,  Aliny,  Wyo .  13 

18,  1906.  Detroit,  Detroit,  W.  Va .  18 

21,  1886.  Newburg,  Newburg,  W.  Va .  39 

23,  1907.  Primero,  Primero,  Col .  24 

24,  1884.  Crested  Butte,  Crested  Butte,  Col .  59 

24,  1902.  Lost  Creek  No.  2,  Oskaloosa,  Iowa - 20 

25,  1904.  Harwick,  Cheswick,  Pa . 179 

26,  1907.  Lorentz,  Penco,  W.  Va .  12 

27,  1891.  Mammoth,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa . 109 

29,  1907.  Stuart,  Stuart,  W.  Va .  84 

31,  1910.  Primero,  Primero,  Col .  75 


The  Wickham  &  Burton  Coal  Co.  of  Chicago  have 
purchased  the  mine  and  operation  known  as  the 
Johnston  City  Washed  Coal  Co.,  Johnston  City,  Ill., 
and  will  hereafter  operate  that  mine.  The  Wick- 
ham-Burton  firm  have  disposed  of  their  interest  in 
the  Blackburne  Coal  Co.  and  the  Orchard  Coal  Co., 
and  will  devote  their  time  in  the  future  to  the  sale 
of  Paradise  coal  and  tonnage  from  the  Johnston 
City  mine. 
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New  York  Notes. 

A.  W.  Hillebrand,  of  No.  1  Broadway,  is  plan¬ 
ning  to  leave  in  a  few  days  for  a  trip  to  Arizona. 

Willis  H.  Brown  has  moved  from  the  eighth  floor 
of  the  Washington  Building  to  a  new  office  on  the 
eleventh  floor. 

D.  P.  Stanton,  sales  agent  for  the  Logan  Coal 
Co.,  returned  recently  from  a  trip  to  Boston  and 
other  New  England  points. 

John  H.  Jones,  president  of  the  Bertha  Coal 
Co.,  Pittsburgh,  visited  the  New  York  office  of 
the  company  this  week. 

The  Emerson  &  Morgan  Coal  Corporation,  which 
recently  opened  an  office  in  the  Washington  Building, 
has  moved  to  larger  quarters  on  the  ninth  floor. 

William  Borden,  of  W.  A.  Marshall  &  Co.’s 
sales  force,  is  recovering  from  a  severe  illness  which 
began  with  an  attack  of  the  influenza  and  developed 
complications. 

Henry  Maerlender,  head  booker  for  the  A.  W. 
Hillebrand  Co.,  died  recently  of  pneumonia.  He 
was  30  years  of  age,  and  had  been  with  the  com¬ 
pany  for  about  a  year  and  a  half. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Atlantic  Coal  Co.,  with 
mines  in  Somerset  County,  will  shortly  move  its 
sales  office  from  Philadelphia  to  New  York,  occupy¬ 
ing  its  former  quarters  at  No.  1  Broadway. 

Willett  Martin,  who  retired  from  business  tem¬ 
porarily  about  three  months  ago,  after  having  been 
identified  with  the  local  wholesale  trade  for  many 
years,  has  opened  an  office  at  143  Liberty  street, 
where  he  will  resume  business  under  his  own  name. 

Mortimer  B.  Kelly,  U.  S.  N.  R.  F.,  son  of  j’.  J. 
Kelly,  of  the  B.  McLain  Transportation  Line,  1 
Broadway,  recently  received  his  commission  as 
Ensign.  On  his  release  from  the  Navy  he  will  return 
to  his  father’s  office  to  again  take  up  the  transporta¬ 
tion  business. 

J.  H.  Damon,  who  was  at  the  Officers’  Training 
School  at  Camp  Gordon  for  several  months,  has  just 
received  his  discharge  and  will  shortly  resume  his 
old  position  of  chief  clerk  in  the  local  office  of 
Weston  Dodson  &  Co.  C.  A.  Haddon  has  recently 
joined  the  sales  force  of  this  company  and  will  cover 
Westchester  County  and  adjoining  territory. 

The  congestion  of  coal  at  Port  Reading  has 
caused  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Ry.  Co.  to  place 
embargoes  against  eleven  of  the  bituminous  pools. 
The  pools  affected  are  Nos.  10.  11,  14,  18,  31,  33,  35, 
36,  38,  44  and  71.  While  there  is  considerable  ton¬ 
nage  in  some  of  these  pools,  which  is  not  being 
loaded  out  very  rapidly,  the  trouble  is  said  to  be 
aggravated  by  a  big  accumulation  of  anthracite,  large¬ 
ly  in  the  steam  sizes. 

D.  de  L.  Hendrickson,  who  for  many  years  past 
has  been  New  York  sales  agent  for  W.  H.  Piper 
&  Co.,  has  embarked  in  the  coal  business  on  his 
own  account  under  the  name  of  D.  de  L.  Hen¬ 
drickson  &  Co.  He  will  continue  to  represent  the 
Piper  interests  and  occupy  the  same  offices  on  the 
eleventh  floor  of  the  Whitehall  building,  but  in 
addition  will  carry  on  a  general  wholesale  trade. 
The  new  firm  was  launched  on  January  1. 

The  War  Labor  Board  will  hold  another  hearing 
in  this  city  next  Tuesday  on  the  demands  of  the 
coal  barge  captains  and  tugboat  employes  for  an 
increase  in  wages  and  an  eight-hour  day.  A  few 
tugboat  firemen  failed  to  report  for  work  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  but  in  most  cases  their  absence  was  for  one 
day  only  as  the  result  of  New  Year’s  celebrations, 
the  union  leaders  refusing  to  sanction  a  strike  at 
this  time.  The  men  still  threaten  to  strike,  how¬ 
ever,  if  the  boat  owners  stand  firm  in  their  refusal 
to  arbitrate  the  eight-hour  proposition. 

Rossiter  W.  Raymond,  long  the  secretary  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers  and  known 
to  colliery  owners  the  world  over,  is  one  of  the 
oldest  members  of  Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn, 
and  has  delivered  for  the  fiftieth  time  a  Christmas 
tale  to  the  congregation.  A  unique  custom  de¬ 
veloped  long  ago  of  telling  the  congregation  a 
Christmas  story,  a  yarn  of  the  sea  or  a  narrative 
of  adventure,  and  for  half  a  century  Dr.  Rossiter, 
now  one  of  the  venerable  residents  of  the  Brooklyn 


Heights  section,  has  never  failed  to  have  a  story  to 
tell. 

Secretary  Allen,  of  the  Wholesale  Coal  Trade 
Association,  announces  that  during  the  first  three 
weeks  of  its  operation  the  Coal  Exchange  brought 
about  the  consummation  of  between  20  and  25 
transactions,  ranging  from  a  few  cars  to  5,000 
tons  each.  “While  the  results  are  not  as  great 
as  had  been  hoped  for,”  says  Mr.  Allen  in  a  re¬ 
cent  issue  of  his  Bulletin,  “at  the  same  time, 
conditions  considered,  they  meet  expectations 
and  fully  justify  the  continuance  of  the  Ex¬ 
change.” 

S.  B.  Thorne,  head  of  Thorne,  Neale  &  Co., 
returned  last  Monday  on  the  Mauretania  after 
two  months  spent  in  investigating  the  coal  situa¬ 
tion  in  France,  England  and  Italy  as  a  member 
of  a  special  commission  sent  abroad  by  the  U.  S. 
huel  Administration.  The  other  members  of  the 
commission  are  Walter  E.  Hope  and  James  H. 
Allport.  It  is  believed  that  the  Government  will 
be  guided  largely  in  determining  what  steps  shall 
be  taken  to  lelieve  the  European  coal  shortage  by 
the  recommendations  of  these  gentlemen. 

There  is  considerable  gossip  relative  to  a  large 
combination  of  city  retailers  eventuating  soon.  It 
is  difficult  to  quote  names  in  this  connection  with 
any  degree  of  assurance.  But  in  view  of  what  is 
being  said,  there  is  evidently  something  under 
way.  While  the  proposition  would  be  something 
entirely  separate  and  distinct  from  Burns  Bros., 
we  understand  that  that  house  is  not  averse  to 
such  a  development  as  is  hinted.  At  present  it 
occupies  such  a  conspicuous  position  by  reason 
of  its  large  tonnage  that  it  is  suggested  that  an¬ 
other  combination  that  would  serve  as  a  target 
for  certain  official  attentions  might  not  be  dis¬ 
advantageous.  • 

The  records  of  the  Weather  Bureau  show  that 
the  average  temperature  in  New  York  last  month 
was  39  degrees,  or  five  degrees  above  normal. 
This  is  not  a  record,  the  mildest  December  on 
record  being  in  1891,  when  the  average  was  42, 
while  December,  1889,  was  almost  as  warm,  with 
an  average  of  41.  There  were  also  several  other 
years  when  the  figure  stood  at  39,  the  most  re¬ 
cent  being  in  1913.  At  the  same  time,  last  month 
was  mild  enough  to  be  a  notable  one  in  that  re¬ 
spect,  especially  as  there  was  no  snow  to  speak 
of.  When  compared  with  conditions  a  year  ago 
the  contrast  is  very  striking.  The  average  tem¬ 
perature  for  December,  1917,  was  25  degrees,  a 
low  record  which  has  only  been  equaled  once,  in 
1876.  There  was  also  an  unusual  amount  of 
snow  that  month,  with  a  particularly  bad  storm 
around  the  15th. 


WANTED 


Position  wanted  by  efficient  assistant 
credit  man,  to  take  charge  of  claims,  collec¬ 
tions  and  correspondence.  Would  like  to 
secure  a  connection  in  the  New  York  trade, 
if  possible.  Honorably  discharged  soldier. 
Address  “Efficiency,”  care  of  Saward’s 
Journal. 


Salesman  bituminous  and  anthracite  tide¬ 
water  and  line  points  New  Jersey,  New 
York  and  Connecticut  by  responsible  job¬ 
bing  concern.  Commission  arrangement. 
Only  those  of  demonstrated  ability  need 
apply.  Address  “Ability”  care  Saward’s 
Journal. 


BITUMINOUS  TONNAGE  WANTED. 

A  Toronto,  Ontario,  wholesaler  would  like 
to  get  in  touch  with  producers  of  soft  coal 
similar  to  Cambria  and  Indiana  County  prod¬ 
uct,  and  taking  about  same  freight  rate  as 
Johnstown.  Address  “Canada,”  care  of  Saw¬ 
ard’s  Journal. 
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General  Notes. 

The  Public  Service  Commission  of  Pennsylvania 
has  ordered  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  to  pay  $500 
damages  to  the  owners  of  a  wagon  mine  in  Clear¬ 
field  County  for  alleged  refusal  to  furnish  cars. 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines  has  issued  a 
“Miners’  Safety  and  Health  Almanac  for  1919,” 
which  tells  mine  workers  how  to  keep  well  and 
avoid  accidents.  It  is  known  as  Miners’  Circular 
No.  24,  and  copies  may  be  had  free  upon  applica¬ 
tion  at  Washington. 

The  John  E.  Dale  Coal  Co.  has  been  incorporated 
in  New  Jersey,  with  $100,000  capital  stock,  by  John 
E.  Dale  of  Bloomfield  and  associates.  It  is  under¬ 
stood  the  company  will  engage  in  the  wholesale 
bituminous  business,  with  headquarters  at  Altoona, 
Pa.  Mr.  Dale  was  formerly  the  Central  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  representative  of  Madeira,  Hill  &  Co. 

Joseph  D.  Green,  who  was  engaged  in  the  retail 
coal  business  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  under  the  name 
of  the  J.  D.  Green  Coal  Co.,  was  killed  a  few  days 
ago  when  his  automobile  skidded  and  overturned. 
He  was  44  years  of  age  and  a  member  of  a  family 
long  identified  with  the  anthracite  trade.  For  years 
his  father  was  a  partner  in  Millspaugh  &  Grun. 

A  new  company  is  being  organized  at  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  to  operate  a  barge  line  on  the  upper  Missis¬ 
sippi  River.  Ore  from  the  Minnesota  iron  range 
and  coal  from  Illinois  mines  will  be  the  principal 
commodities.  Plans  are  being  drawn  for  the  early 
construction  of  a  dozen  steel  barges  and  two  tow¬ 
boats.  F.  E.  Corson,  president  of  the  General  Utili¬ 
ties  Co.  of  St.  Paul,  will  be  head  of  the  new  enter¬ 
prise. 

The  installation  of  machinery  in  the  D.  L.  &  W.’s 
new  breaker  at  Edwardsville  has  been  put  under 
way  and  will  probably  be  completed  by  spring.  It 
will  have  a  capacity  of  8,000  tons  per  day,  or  about 
double  that  of  the  wooden  structure  it  will  replace. 
The  ‘wet”  process  will  be  used,  the  equipment  be¬ 
ing  of  the  most  up-to-date  type,  operated  by  elec¬ 
tricity.  Estimated  cost  of  the  new  breaker,  which 
will  require  some  15,000  tons  of  steel  in  its  con¬ 
struction,  is  $2,000,000. 

In  order  to  correct  a  wrong  impression  created 
by  an  earlier  announcement,  Secretary  of  Labor 
Wilson  has  issued  a  statement  denying  that  Mexi¬ 
can  laborers  permitted  to  enter  the  country  tempo¬ 
rarily  for  war  work  will  be  immediately  sent  back 
to  Mexico.  These  men  have  been  chiefly  employed 
about  steel  mills  and  on  railroad  and  construction 
jobs,  but  a  certain  number  have  been  at  work  in 
coal  mines.  An  independent  anthracite  operator 
recently  secured  the  services  of  200  of  them  dis¬ 
charged  by  a  steel  company  in  eastern  Pennsylvania. 

The  Treasury  Department’s  report  covering  ex¬ 
ports  and  imports  of  all  commodities  during  the 
first  eleven  months  of  1918  shows  that  the  total 
value  kept  up  to  the  same  high  level  as  in  1917. 
Exports  are  something  like  30  per  cent  higher  than 
in  1916,  when  measured  in  dollars,  while  imports 
are  about  12j4  per  cent  above  1916.  Curiously 
enough,  the  excess  of  exports  over  imports  is  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  for  the  last  three  years,  approxi¬ 
mately  $2,750,000,000.  Undoubtedly  the  extent  to 
which  the  United  States  has  become  a  creditor 
nation  in  the  recent  past  will  have  a  great  influence 
on  our  future  history. 

Many  shippers  think  it  is  time  that  the  pooling 
arrangement  at  tidewater  was  modified  in  some 
measure,  so  that  the  individuality  of  their  coals 
may  be  restored.  With  the  emergency  which  de¬ 
manded  the  pooling  of  tonnage  passed  by,  they  now 
believe  they  should  be  permitted  to  have  the  handl¬ 
ing  of  their  own  coal,  at  least  when  they  can  make 
the  arrival  of  cars  and  boats  coincide  in  a  general 
way.  It  is  realized  that  this  is  largely  a  railroad 
proposition  and  depends  for  its  continuance  on  the 
will  of  the  Director  General,  and  that  any  modifica¬ 
tion  would  involve  an  increase  in  the  amount  of 
switching  required.  Certainly,  as  long  as  market 
conditions,  and  transportation  conditions  also,  are 
on  an  easy  basis,  there  seems  some  justification  for 
the  idea  advanced,  in  spite  of  the  admittedly  good 
results  that  have  been  obtained  by  pooling. 
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Cincinnati  News  Notes. 

J.  A.  Witt,  treasurer  of  the  Zettelmeyer  Coal 
Co.,  Cleveland,  was  in  Cincinnati  Friday  of  last 
week  on  business. 

Chas.  H.  Todd,  formerly  with  the  Cub  Moun¬ 
tain  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Nolan,  W.  Va.,  has  associ¬ 
ated  himself  with  the  Tuttle  Coal  Co.,  this  city. 

W.  Y.  Brent,  formerly  with  the  Isaac  Winkler 
Co.,  Cincinnati,  has  resigned,  effective  January  1, 
to  become  manager  of  sales  of  the  Middle  West 
Coal  Co.,  this  city. 

Effective  January  1,  G.  E.  Weber,  manager  of 
the  Cumberland  Coal  Co.,  this  city,  will  close  up 
his  office  and  associate  himself  with  the  Amherst 
Fuel  Co.  as  traveling  salesman. 

The  offices  of  the  Amherst  Fuel  Co.  will  be 
moved  this  coming  week  from  the  25th  floor  of 
the  Union  Central  Life  building  to  the  26th  floor, 
where  larger  and  more  commodious  quarters 
have  been  secured. 

W.  J.  Magee,  treasurer  of  the  Carbon  Fuel  Co., 
F.  A.  Walker,  secretary  of  the  Logan  &  Kana¬ 
wha  Coal  Co.,  and  D.  R.  Noonan,  sales  manager 
of  the  Middle  West  Coal  Co.,  who  had  bad  cases 
of  the  influenza  are  back  at  their  desks. 

We  welcome  back  to  Cincinnati  G.  D.  French, 
who  has  been  located  at  Bluefield,  W.  Va.,  for 
the  past  two  or  three  years  as  manager  of  the 
Producers  Coal  Co.  at  that  point.  He  has  been 
promoted  to  assistant  to  Hugh  Jenks,  general 
manager,  and  wears  the  title  of  assistant  general 
manager. 

What  to  do  with  the  abandoned  Government 
nitrate  plant  at  Ancor,  Ohio,  is  puzzling  the 
people  of  Cincinnati.  It  was  inspected  today  by 
F.  R.  Wadleigh,  engineer  of  the  International 
Coal  Products  Co.,  who  has  a  plan  to  manufac¬ 
ture  a  smokeless  fuel  or  smokeless  coal  briquets 
after  the  by-products  have  been  extracted. 


West  Virginia  Notes. 

Power  facilities  of  the  Clyde-Pocahontas  Coal 
Co.,  which  has  an  operation  at  Besoco,  in  the 
Raleigh  field,  have  been  very  much  improved  by 
the  building  of  a  sub-station  there,  together  with 
the  installation  of  the  usual  generator  sets  and 
other  machinery. 

The  M.  A.  Hanna  Coal  Co.  is  the  plaintiff  in  a 
damage  suit  instituted  in  the  Circuit  Court  of 
Kanawha  County  against  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio, 
in  which  the  coal  company  asks  damages  amount¬ 
ing  to  $15,000,  alleging  that  a  loss  equivalent  to 
that  sum  was  sustained  when  the  railroad  diverted 
certain  of  its  coal  to  pools. 

While  the  wagon-mine  industry  has  been  very 
generally  demobilized  throughout  the  State,  at  no 
place  have  more  of  the  mines  of  that  character 
been  required  by  conditions  to  suspend  opera¬ 
tions,  probably  permanently,  than  in  the  Thacker 
field  and  especially  west  of  Williamson.  For  that 
matter,  even  larger  companies  have  had  to  follow 
the  same  course  in  part. 

Even  with  less  of  a  demand  for  coal,  many 
companies  in  West  Virginia  are  still  in  need  of 
men,  according  to  reports  received  from  them, 
and  a  special  effort  is  being  made  by  L.  B. 
Spaugn,  representing  the  U.  S.  Employment 
Service,  to  secure  additional  mine  workers.  It  is 
anticipated  that  mining  companies  will  need 
them  even  more  a  little  later  on  than  they  do 
now. 

In  the  influenza  epidemic  which  invaded  West 
Virginia  early  in  October,  and  which  lasted  until 
the  latter  part  of  December,  one  company  alone, 
according  to  a  careful  compilation,  had  a  total  of 
2,572  cases  of  influenza  and  436  cases  of  pneu¬ 
monia,  with  only  82  deaths.  That  company  was 
the  Davis  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  The  number  of 
deaths  was  much  smaller  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  cases  than  at  the  operations  of  other 
companies  in  the  State. 


Johnstown  Notes. 

M.  C.  Bu/d,  Johnstown  representative  of  the 
Alden  C.  M.  Co.,  spent  New  Year’s  with  his 
family  at  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

R.  B.  Mitchell,  general  superintendent  of  the 
Cosgrove  &  Co.  interests  in  Illinois,  was  in  Johns¬ 
town  recently  on  business. 

Mr.  Ling,  of  the  W.  C.  Morton  Coal  Co.,  Al¬ 
bany,  N.  Y.,  was  registered  at  the  Fort  Stanwix 
Hotel,  John'-  own,  the  past  week. 

C.  B.  Wynkoop,  of  the  export  firm  of  Cosgrove 
&  Wynkoop,  New  York,  recently  called  at  the 
Johnstown  offices  of  Cosgrove  &  Co. 

H.  J.  Meehan,  of  Cosgrove  &  Co.,  has  gone  to 
Chicago  and  will  visit  the  Cosgrove  mines  in 
southern  Illinois  before  returning  home. 

William  R  Berry,  of  A.  H.  Powell  &  Co.,  Ne'r 
Haven  Conn.,  is  in  Johnstown,  Pa,,  for  an  in¬ 
definite  period,  stopping  at  the  Fort  Stanwix 
Hotel. 

B.  M.  Fast  of  the  Pennsylvania  Collieries  Co., 
First  National  Bank  building,  Johnstown,  reports 
working  conditions  rather  slack  in  his  territory 
on  account  of  the  Christmas  and  New  Years  holi¬ 
days  and  does  not  look  for  any  improvement  until 
at  least  a  week  after  New  Years  day. 

H.  H.  Bunnell  &  Co.  will  soon  begin  shipping 
coal  from  their  new  operation  at  South  Fork,  Pa. 
Bunnell  &  Co.  have  an  office  in  the  First  National 
Bank  building,  Johnstown,  with  Fred  H.  Mertens 
in  charge.  Mr.  Mertens  has  returned  from  New 
York,  where  he  spent  Christmas  at  his  home. 

W.  I.  Stineman,  Johnstown,  the  well-known 
South  Fork  coal  operator,  and  his  wife  have  gone 
to  Florida,  where  they  will  remain  until  April. 
Their  automobile  has  been  shipped  from  Balti¬ 
more  and  their  driver  will  meet  them  at  Jackson¬ 
ville.  Much  of  their  time  will  be  spent  in  touring 
Florida. 


This  is  the  Outfit  You  Need 


103  ELEVENTH  ST., 


THE  illustration  shows  a  Hauck  No.  7-T  Thawing  Outfit.  Hoppers  are 
thawed  out  in  two  minutes,  coal  starts  running  in  ten  minutes — cars  un¬ 
loaded  in  two  hours.  Saves  demurrages,  time  and  labor. 

One  man  with  a  thawing  outfit,  as  illustrated,  can  do  the  work  of  seven  men. 

This  outfit  can  also  be  used  for  thawing  out  railroad  switches,  opening  water- 
pipes,  melting  ice  on  conveyor  chains,  chutes,  etc.,  and  other  coal  handling 
machinery,  and  for  all  kinds  of  repair  work. 

WRITE  FOR  BULLETIN  lOl 

HAUCK  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


Eastern  Representative 
CHARLES  F.  LAMPREY,  Salem,  Mass. 
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Bituminous  Production  Still  Trending  Downward. 

Even  Before  Holidays,  Soft  Coal  Output  Was  Being  Steadily  Reduced  by  Dull  Market 
Conditions  in  the  West  and  Car  and  Labor  Shortages  in  Some  Eastern  Districts. 


The  decrease  in  the  production  of  bituminous 
coal  in  the  week  ended  December  21  amounting  to 
over  500,000  tons  compared  with  the  previous  week, 
was  largely  in  the  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  West 
Virginia  districts.  In  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  the  fields 
south  and  west,  slight  gains  are  reported,  but  ship¬ 
ments  were  below  the  corresponding  week  of  1917. 

The  estimated  average  daily  output  decreased 
from  1,831,000  tons  in  the  week  ended  December 
14,  to  1,689,000  tons  in  the  week  ended  December  21. 
Production  in  the  week  of  December  21,  1917,  was 
greater  by  about  800,000  tons  than  that  recorded  in 
the  corresponding  week  of  1918. 

Output  in  Recent  Weeks. 

The  following  table  shows  the  trend  of  produc¬ 
tion  in  recent  weeks,  with  comparisons  covering 
the  same  period  of  1917 : 

Net  Tons. 


Week  ended — 

1918. 

1917. 

September  28  . 

....  13,047,000 

11,138,000 

October  26  . 

....  11,308,000 

10,804,000 

November,  23  . 

....  10,931,000 

11,187,000 

November  30  . 

9,710,000 

10,565,000 

December  7  . 

....  10,985,000 

12,143,000 

December  14  . 

....  10,666,000 

9,193,000 

December  21  . 

. . . .  10,136,000 

10,923,000 

The  Geological  Survey  reports  that  the  situation 
generally  is  one  of  lack  of  demand  for  coal  in 
the  regions  north  of  the  Ohio  and  west  of  the  eastern 
edge  of  Ohio,  and  west  of  the  Mississippi,  with  “no 
market”  the  controlling  factor  limiting  production  in 
the  tributary  fields.  In  the  eastern  areas  and  in 
Alabama  the  demand  is  generally  good,  with  labor 
shortage  and  car  shortage  the  limiting  factors. 

The  Somerset  and  Fairmont  fields  and  the  south¬ 
ern  West  Virginia  districts  report  increases  in  time 
lost  because  of  car  shortage,  and  there  is  difficulty 
being  experienced  in  obtaining  supplies  of  coal. 
With  consumers  generally  giving  preference  to  the 
higher  grades  of  coal,  the  supply  of  gas  coal  is 
somewhat  short. 

Losses  of  from  one  to  two  days  a  week  on  the 
average  in  southern  Ohio,  Illinois  and  Indiana,  and 
the  far  west  because  of  lack  of  business,  have  now 
been  reported  for  several  weeks. 

New  England  and  Tidewater. 

Rail  receipts  and  tidewater  dumping  for  New 
England  were  258,000  net  tons,  in  the  week  of  De¬ 
cember  21,  compared  with  326,500  tons  the  week 
of  December  14,  and  a  weekly  average  of  542,700 
tons  for  the  coal  year  to  date. 

Total  dumping  at  the  North  Atlantic  harbors  de¬ 
creased  slightly  in  the  week  of  December  21  from 
■695,506  net  tons  to  642,575  tons.  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  reported  an  increase  of  40,000  tons, 
Baltimore  and  Hampton  Roads  recording  decreases. 

Beehive  and  By-Product  Coke. 

The  production  of  beehive  coke  in  the  week  ended 
December  21  is  estimated  at  570,000  net  tons,  com¬ 
pared  with  553,000  tons  the  previous  week,  and 
657,000  tons  in  the  corresponding  week  of  1917. 

Little  change  was  reported  in  the  production  of 
by-product  coke,  the  output  for  the  week  ended 
December  21,  579^268  net  tons,  representing  only 
a  slight  decrease  below  the  previous  week.  Oper¬ 
ators  in  New  York  State  report  continued  difficulty 
in  obtaining  adequate  supplies  of  coal.  Operation 
below  capacity  is  also  reported  from  Massachusetts 
and  Pennsylvania  because  of  lack  of  demand  for  the 
coke.  Lengthened  coking  time  and  the  use  of  coal 
from  stock  piles  that  gives  an  improper  mixture 
causing  the  coke  to  stick  in  the  ovens,  are  among 
the  reasons  ascribed  for  loss  of  maximum  capacity 
reported  under  “other  causes.” 

The  production  of  anthracite  in  the  week  ended 
December  21  is  estimated  at  1,839,000  net  tons,  a 
decrease  compared  with  1,924,000  tons,  the  previous 
week,  but  a  gain  compared  with  the  corresponding 


week  of  1917.  The  total  production  from  April  1  to 
date  is  estimated  at  72,541,000  net  tons,  about  1,400,- 
000  tons  less  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of 
1917.  The  record  for  the  calendar  years  1918  and 
1917,  however,  will  not  show  as  great  a  difference. 


Coke  Price  Regulations. 

Fuel  Administration  Issues  Two  New  Orders 
Affecting  Domestic  Coke. 

Washington,  Jan.  2. — Two  orders  affecting  the 
process  of  by-product  coke  and  gas-house  cake  sold 
for  domestic  purposes  have  been  promulgated  by 
the  Fuel  Administration,  effective  January  1. 

The  first  order  provides  that  in  localities  where 
anthracite  coal  is  obtainable,  the  prices  of  by-product 
coke,  when  sold  to  dealers  for  distribution  by  them 
in  less  than  car-load  lots,  or  for  delivery  direct  to 
consumers  for  household  purposes,  “shall  not  exceed 
the  maximum  prices  established  for  the  correspond¬ 
ing  sizes  and  grades  of  gas  coke  sold  to  dealers  for 
distribution  in  less  than  car-load  lots  and  to  con¬ 
sumers  for  household  purposes,  as  established  by 
the  order  of  said  Administrator  relative  to  the 
prices  of  gas  coke,  of  even  date  herewith.” 

A  statement  issued  by  the  Fuel  Administration  in 
connection  with  this  order  says  that  it  applies  to 
prices  to  point  of  production  and  that  its  effect  will 
be  to  lower  the  maximum  prices  of  by-product 
coke,  “which  already  is  selling  at  less  than  these 
prices  in  some  localities.” 

The  second  order  provides  that  in  localities  where 
anthracite  is  obtainable  the  prices  to  dealers  of  gas- 
house  coke  for  distribution  in  less  than  carload  lots 
or  for  delivery  direct  to  consumers  for  household 
purposes  shall  be  the  same  as  the  lowest  price  for 
a  2,000-pound  ton  of  stove  anthracite  at  the  mines 
plus  the  lowest  freight  rate  to  the  point  where  the 
coke  is  produced. 

“This  order,”  it  is  stated,  “followed  receipt  of  in¬ 
formation  that  in  some  places  the  standard  2,000- 
pound  ton  of  coke  was  being  compared  for  price¬ 
fixing  purposes  with  the  anthracite  ton  of  2,240 
pounds,  and  the  question  has  been  raised  as  to  what 
anthracite  price  should  be  taken  for  comparison. 
The  order  makes  it  clear  that  for  comparative  pur¬ 
poses  the  ton  shall  be  2,000  pounds  of  coal  and  coke 
alike,  and  that  the  lowest  anthracite  price  in  the 
district  taking  the  lowest  freight  rate  to  the  point 
of  coke  production  is  meant.” 


Holiday  Reminders  Received. 

We  have  been  favored  with  remembrances  from: 

Brothers  Valley  Coal  Co.,  miners  and  shippers 
of  Pen-Mar  smokeless  coal,  90  West  street,  New 
Y  ork. 

Clinchfield  Coal  Co.,  miners  and  shippers  of 
Clinchfield  coal,  Dante,  Va. 

Rockhill  Iron  &  Coal  Co.  miners  and  shippers 
of  Central  Pennnsylvania  coal,  17  Battery  Place, 
New  York. 

W.  W.  Battie  &  Co.,  steamship  brokers,  Produce 
Exchange,  New  York. 

New  England  Fuel  &  Supply  Co.,  shippers  of  all 
grades  of  bituminous  coal,  Boston,  Mass. 

Maryland  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  shippers  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  bituminous  coals,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  S.  C.  Schenck  Co.,  shippers  and  dealers  in 
anthracite  coal,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Taylor  Coal  Co.,  miners  and  shippers  of  Energy 
coal,  Chicago,  Ill. 

J.  S.  Wentz  Co.,  miners  and  shippers  of  Depend¬ 
able  anthracite  coal,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

White  Oak  Coal  Co.,  miners  and  shippers  of 
White  Oak,  New  River,  smokeless  coal,  Macdonald, 
W.  Va. 

Coal  &  Iron  National  Bank,  143  Liberty  street, 
New  York. 

Berwind  Fuel  Co.,  Berwind’s  Pocahontas  and 
New  River  coal  and  briquets,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Big  Kentucky  Development. 


Peabody  Interests  Among  Those  to  Operate 
Extensively  in  Harlan  Field. 

The  Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad  is  arranging 
for  50  miles  of  new  construction  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  double-tracking  in  southeastern  Ken¬ 
tucky,  in  order  to  handle  the  output  of  three  im¬ 
portant  new  coal  developments  in  that  section. 

The  United  States  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  controlled 
by  the  Steel  Corporation;  the  Wisconsin  Steel  Co., 
a  subsidiary  of  the  International  Harvester  Co.,  and 
the  Black  Mountain  Coal  Co.,  which  is  understood 
to  be  controlled  by  F.  S.  Peabody  and  associates, 
are  the  interests  that  are  preparing  to  carry  out 
development  work  on  a  very  extensive  scale.  Their 
holdings  of  coal  land  in  that  part  of  the  State  are 
said  to  exceed  200,000  acres,  located  largely  in 
Harlan  County. 

At  Lynch,  the  new  town  of  the  United  States  Coal 
&  Coke  Co.,  the  largest  coal  tipple  in  the  world  will 
be  installed.  The  company,  which  is  now  shipping 
coal,  will  develop  its  mines  to  a  total  daily  production 
of  400  cars.  Coal  will  be  shipped  directly  to  Gary, 
Ind.,  there  to  be  converted  into  coke  and  by-products. 
The  Steel  Corporation  interests  own  about  60,000 
acres  in  southeastern  Kentucky,  and  are  constantly 
adding  to  their  holdings. 

The  Wisconsin  Steel  Co.,  with  headquarters  at 
Benham,  two  miles  from  the  Lynch  operations  of 
the  United  States  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  is  beginning 
the  building  of  400  new  houses  to  house  the  great 
increase  in  working  force  which  will  follow  the  en¬ 
larged  output  planned.  This  corporation,  which 
owns  about  50,000  acres,  is  coking  the  coal  from 
the  Benham  mines.  Recently  the  immense  tipple  at 
the  Benham  plant  was  destroyed  by  fire  and  the  min¬ 
ing  and  coking  operations  will  be  retarded  until 
this  is  restored. 

Plans  of  Black  Mountain  Co. 

The  Black  Mountain  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  is  a  new¬ 
comer  in  the  Harlan  fields.  Its  holdings  center  along 
Yoakum  Creek,  ten  miles  from  Harlan,  along  a  new 
branch  road  just  completed.  The  company  will  build 
a  complete  town,  contracts  having  already  been  let 
for  800  houses.  Pike  roads  are  also  being  built  by 
the  company  throughout  the  district  under  its  con¬ 
trol. 

The  Black  Mountain  corporation  owns  30,000 
acres  in  the  Yoakum  Creek  district,  and  also  has 
extensive  scattered  tracts.  The  company  will  de¬ 
velop  the  High  Splint  vein  of  coal.  It  is  said  that 
20  openings  will  be  made  in  this  seam  and  the  out¬ 
put  loaded  at  a  central  tipple.  The  High  Splint  seam 
has  never  been  worked  heretofore  in  the  Kentucky 
fields,  although  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  domestic 
coals. 

Several  smaller  corporations  are  now  installing 
mining  plants  in  Harlan  County. 


Coal  Famine  Delays  Germans. 

The  coal  famine  in  Germany,  and  the  need  for 
utilizing  all  available  rail  and  water  transportation 
facilities  for  moving  coal,  is  one  of  the  reasons 
given  by  the  government  officials  of  that  country 
for  the  delay  in  getting  their  troops  oat  of  France 
and  Belgium  and  across  the  Rhine,  in  accordance 
with  the  armistice  terms.  In  a  recent  interview 
General  von  Groener  said: 

“Examples  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  our  army 
out  are:  First,  that  the  northern  army  has  got  to 
go  back  through  our  coal  region,  where  it  cannot 
make  use  of  the  railroads,  because  th%ese  are  needed 
for  carrying  coal  into  the  interior  of  Germany. 

“Second,  the  fact  that  the  entire  army  must  cross 
the  Rhine  over  a  few  bridges.  Between  Coblenz 
and  Bingen,  for  instance,  there  is  no  bridge.  It  is 
impossible  to  build  bridges  out  of  the  Rhine  barges 
because  we  need  them  to  transport  coal  to  southern 
Germany,  where  there  is  a  great  scarcity.” 


The  War  Trade  Board  has  cancelled  the  rule 
which  required  applicants  for  bunker  licenses  to  fur¬ 
nish  agents  of  the  Board  and  collectors  of  customs 
with  suppliers’  bills  or  invoices  for  ships’  stores  and 
supplies  taken  aboard  vessels  at  United  States  ports. 
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A  dearth  of  tonnage  continues  everywhere  in 
shipping,  notwithstanding  the  Government  has  given 
it*  out  that  many  ships  have  been  released  from  war 
work  and  turned  into  commercial  trades.  Values 
have  reached  a  much  lower  level,  but  until  more 
bottoms  have  been  thrown  on  the  market  and  Gov¬ 
ernment  control  is  loosened  to  some  extent  shippers 
do  not  look  for  any  material  improvement.  The 
major  part  of  the  business  passing  is  by  Government 
controlled  boats. 


We  are  growing.  Saward’s  reaches  all  branches 
of  the  trade. 


The  new  three-masted  schooner  Harry  and 
Verna,  built  at  Storey’s  shipyard,  Essex,  Mass.,  for 
Captain  Will  Hollett,  of  Burin,  N.  F.,  was  towed 
to  Boston  last  week  from  Gloucester.  The 
schooner,  which  cost  about  $55,000,  is  provided  with 
every  modern  device.  She  has  a  carrying  capacity 
of  450  tons  and  has  been  chartered  to  load  a  cargo 
for  St.  Pierre,  Martinique. 


M.  F.  McDermott,  manager  of  the  Amherst 
Fuel  Co.,  Cincinnati,  returned  Monday  from  a 
business  trip  to  New  York. 


Eight  members  of  the  crew  of  the  schooner  Ella 
M.  Wiley,  of  Rockland,  Me.,  which  went  ashore  at 
San  Juan,  Nov.  13,  arrived  at  New  York  last  week 
on  the  steamship  Amalco  from  San  Juan.  The 
schooner  was  coal  laden  from  Norfolk  and  became  a 
total  loss. 


“Do  you  remember,”  said  our  friend  Joggins,  “the 
good  old  days  when  we  used  to  sing  with  an  air  of 
triumph  about  ‘fifteen  dollars  in  my  inside  picket’? 
It  seemed  as  much  as  fifty  dollars,  or  even  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  would  today.” 


COX’S  CALCULATED  TONNAGE  RATES  BOOK 

320,000  CALCULATIONS  .  Invoice*,  freight  bill*,  coal  bill*,  etc.  One  hundred¬ 
weight  to  one  thousand  tons.  Rate*  every  five  cent*  advance.  Tell*  amount 
at  a  glance.  Weight*  given  in  ton*  and  hundredweight*.  Extension*  Gro** 
or  Net.  .  _ _  _ 

Issued  in  three  volume*:  lc  to  $6.00;  $6.00  to  $8.00;  lc  to  $8.00. 

COX’S  TARIFF,  TONNAGE  AND  PRICE  EXTENSIONS 

The  Gro»»  Ton  Book. 

220  page*,  176,000  calculation*.  Weight*  given  every  hundred  pound*.  100  to 
160,000.  Extensions,  at  rates  per  Gross  ton,  5c  to  $5.50. 

Can  be  used  to  reckon  payrolls,  miner*’  wage*,  etc.  Plain,  practical,  accu- 
rate.  Save  time,  labor,  money,  brains.  Railroad  companies  and  large  shipper* 
u»e  them.  Sent  on  approval. 

CHARTER  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Harrisburg.  Pa. 


COAL  CATALOG 

combined  with  the 

COAL  FIELD  DIRECTORY 

Published  by 

KEYSTONE  CONSOLIDATED  PUBLISHING  CO., 

Orders  Received  by 

SAWARD’S  JOURNAL,  15  Park  Row,  New  York 


The  Century  Coal  Co, 


Mines: 

Century,  W.  Va. 

Main  Office:  10  South  Street,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Miners  and  Shipper*  of 
CENTURY  COAL 


RETAIL  COAL  POCKETS 


5,000  Ton  Pocket  with  Mast  and  Gaff  and  Clam  Shell  Bucket  for  unload¬ 
ing.  Automatic  cars  discharge  into  pockets  and  to  auxiliary  ground  storage 
for  bituminous  coaL 

Designed  and  erected  by  us  for  the  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Coal  Co. 

GUARANTEE  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

140  Cedar  St.,  New  York.  Old  Colony  Bldg.,  Chicago. 
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PORTAGE  COAL 


9  9 


From  Central  Pennsylvania  Region-a  high-grade,  low-volatile  smithing  and  ^ateam.  c^-J^Weat  Virginia  gas  and  steam  coal.  We  have  the  coal,  awaiting  your  order, 

JOHNSTOWN  COAL  &  COKE  CO. 

Johnstown,  P^  SHIPPERS_ J.  IS.  Crichton.  Sec  Trees. 


Logan  Coal  Company 


HARRISON  BUILDING 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


THE  LEWIS  H.  TOMKINS  HARDWARE  CO., 

T  „  .  „  ASPEN,  COL.,  DECEMBER  11,  1918. 

Logan  Coal  Co., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Gentlemen: 

Replying  to  yours  of  the  6th:  We  are  not  in  the  market  for  Blacksmith  coal  at  present,  the  car  we  got  from  you  two  years  ago,  we 

still  have  considerable  left,  as  our  sale  is  very  limited.  .  .  ,  , 

We  had  considerable  calls  for  coal  from  the  small  consumer  and  stocked  it  on  this  account.  The  coal  we  have  on  hand  is  keeping 
fine  and  will  probably  run  us  a  year  yet.  As  soon  as  we  are  in  the  market  will  let  you  hear  from  us. 

Yours  truly, 

THE  LEWIS  H.  TOMKINS  HDW.  CO., 

Fontz. 
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Pittsburgh  Operator  Sees  Prosperous  Era  Ahead. 

John  H.  Jones  Says  More  Coal  Will  Be  Required  in  1919  Than  Ever  Before,  and  With 
Co-operation  and  Wise  Legislation  the  Bituminous  Industry  Will  Continue  to  Thrive. 


John  H.  Jones,  president  of  the  Bertha  Coal  Co., 
Pittsburgh,  and  one  of  the  best  posted  coal  men  in 
the  country,  believes  that  after  a  few  months  of 
comparatively  easy  conditions  in  the  bituminous 
trade  the  rising  tide  of  industrial  activity  following 
the  readjustment  period  will  bring  about  a  demand 
for  soft  coal  which  it  will  tax  the  producers  to  sup¬ 
ply.  To  insure  the  maximum  of  prosperity,  he  in¬ 
sists  that  capital  and  labor  must  assume  a 
conciliatory  attitude  towards  each  other  and  that 
the  lawmakers  must  do  theif  part  by  enacting  legis¬ 
lation  that  will  permit  of  price  agreements  among 
business  men,  acting  under  Government  supervision. 

These  views  are  embodied  in  a  New  Year’s  state¬ 
ment  given  out  by  Mr.  Jones,  reading  as  follows: 

Our  country  is  facing  the  greatest  era  of  perma¬ 
nent  prosperity  known,  providing  the  people  co¬ 
operate  to  bring  about  such  a  condition.  Capital 
should  give  intensive  thought  to  the  problem  and 
render  to  labor  the  highest  returns  possible  in  pay¬ 
ment  for  labor  performed.  Labor  in  turn  should 
co-operate  with  capital,  permitting  capital  to  receive 
fair  returns  on  its  investment,  keeping  in  mind  the 
constant  and  steady  employment  of  labor  and  capital. 

Through  such  co-operation,  we  will  be  kept  con¬ 
stantly  busy;  growing  and  moving  crops  to  feed 
other  countries  as  well  as  ourselves.  This  will  re¬ 
quire  coal,  steel  and  other  products  mined  and 
manufactured.  Labor  will  be  employed  steadily  on 
a  large  scale,  and  the  resultant  prosperity  of  the 
country  "will  be  in  direct  proportion. 

The  time  necessary  to  bring  about  this  condition 
will  depend  upon  the  teamwork  of  employees  and 


employer.  Leaders  of  labor  should  advise  their 
following  carefully  and  not  intimidate  capital  by 
trying  to  impose  unfair  conditions.  Capital  must 
study  conditions  carefully  and  pay  the  highest  wages 
possible,  consistent  with  good  business,  and  in  all 
cases  keep  in  mind  the  cost  of  living,  as  labor  is 
worthy  of  its  hire  and  should  receive  its  share. 

During  the  present  adjustment  period  coal  will 
be  plentiful,  but  within  a  few  months,  when  indus¬ 
tries  are  operating  to  their  full  capacity,  it  will  re¬ 
quire  every  effort  on  the  part  of  the  miners  and 
operators  to  supply  the  demand. 

More  coal  will  be  required  in  1919  than  in  any 
year  in  the  history  of  the  world.  The  railroads 
alone  will  use  200,000,000  tons.  Potteries,  glass, 
cement  and  so-called  non-essential  industries  will 
require  much  more  coal  than  during  any  year  of 
their  existence. 

We,  as  American  citizens,  must  urge  our  statesmen 
to  pass  such  legislation  as  is  necessary  to  have 
employers  agree  on  a  selling  price  for  their  product 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Government,  so  that 
they  will  be  able  to  pay  labor  the  highest  wages 
possible,  and  at  the  same  time  receive  a  fair  return 
on  their  investment.  By  so  doing  we  will  stabilize 
business,  preventing  either  a  destructive  minimum 
or  a  prohibitive  maximum.  If  such  condition  is  not 
brought  about,  we  will  have  two  extremes  in  selling 
prices  in  the  year  1919. 

Co-operation  will  sustain  confidence ;  confidence 
will  stabilize  business,  and  business  stabilized  will 
bring  prosperity  and  happiness. 


Buckwheat  for  Family  Use. 


Campaign  to  Popularize  It  as  a  Domestic 
Fuel  Meeting  with  Some  Success. 

‘‘The  local  coal  dealer  received  a  car  load  of  No. 
1  buckwheat  coal  last  week  which  is  finding  a  quick 
market.  This  size  coal  burns  very  well  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  a  larger  size  and  will  result  in  a  great 
saving  not  only  in  expense  but  in  the  other  coal 
by  those  who  use  it;  besjdes,  it  does  not  count  on 
the  amount  allotted  to  this  section  by  the  U.  S.  Fuel 
Administration.” 

This  item,  taken  from  a  country  paper  published 
in  northern  Vermont,  is  typical  of  others  that  are 
frequently  noticed  in  print  in  widely  scattered  sec¬ 
tions.  Taken  together,  they  indicate  that  the  cam¬ 
paign  to  educate  the  public  in  the  use  of  No.  1  buck¬ 
wheat  as  a  domestic  fuel  is  bearing  fruit. 

Not  only  is  this  size  coming  into  more  general 
use  in  business  buildings,  hotels,  apartment  houses, 
public  institutions,  etc.,  but,  following  the  advice  of 
Fuel  Administrators  and  retail  dealers,  owners  of 
private  residences  are  beginning  to  experiment  with 
it  as  an  auxiliary  fuel  for  use  in  conjunction  with 
one  of  the  larger  sizes. 

It  is  feasible  as  well  as  economical  to  utilize  it 
in  this  manner  in  most  any  kind  of  stove  or  fur¬ 
nace  if  one  will  take  the  trouble  to  learn,  and  the 
high  price  of  the  larger  sizes  is  making  the  public 
more  willing  to  be  instructed  in  the  use  of  cheaper 
grades.  Pea  coal,  which  only  a  few  years  ago  was 
a  strictly  steam  grade,  is  now  used  largely  for 
domestic  purposes,  and  the  same  tendency  is  ob¬ 
servable  in  buckwheat.  It  will  doubtless  continue 
even  though  the  former  restrictions  on  its  sale  for 
industrial  purposes  have  been  removed. 

In  fact,  so  many  manufacturers  who  were  obliged 
to  give  up  No.  1  temporarily  will  probably  continue 
using  something  else  that  it  will  be  highly  important 
for  the  producers  to  cultivate  a  domestic  demand 
for  this  size  by  “talking  up”  its  merits  to  the  retail 
trade  and  urging  the  dealers  to  keep  up  the  educa¬ 
tional  work  among  their  customers.  Retailers 
throughout  the  East  are  doing  considerable  adver¬ 
tising  in  their  local  papers,  in  an  effort  to  create 
a  broader  demand  for  buckwheat,  and  the  producing 
interests  should  encourage  them  to  keep  this  up, 
even  if  it  is  necessary  to  bear  a  portion  of  the  ex¬ 
pense.  It  would  be  money  well  invested,  we  should 
say. 


“English  as  She  Is  Wrote.” 

The  Saturday  Evening  Post  is  printing  a  serial, 
supposedly  quoting  the  writings  of  a  soldier  in 
France.  We  might  call  it  a  dialect  story,  but,  un¬ 
fortunately,  the  phraseology  is  very  much  in  line 
with  the  established  American  language,  if  we  may 
so  term  it.  Will  not  any  one  reading  the  following, 
and  knowing  how  true  to  life  it  is,  wonder  if  we 
get  value  received  from  the  great  American  public 
school  system : 

“Jokeing  to  1  side  this  is  some  climate  A1  and 
they  don’t  never  a  day  pass  without  it  raining  and  I 
*  use  to  think  the  weather  profits  back  home  had  a 
snap  that  all  they  had  to  do  was  write  down  rain 
or  snow  or  fair  and  even  if  they  was  wrong  they 
was  way  up  there  where  you  couldn’t  get  at  them 
but  they  have  got  a  tough  job  when  you  look  at  a 
French  weather  profit  and  as  soon  as  he  learns  the 
French  for  rain  he  can  open  up  an  office  and  he 
don’t  half  to  hide  from  nobody  because  he  can’t 
never  go  wrong  though  Alcock  says  they  have  got  a 
dry  season  here  that  begins  the  14  of  July  and  ends 
that  night  but  its  a  holiday  so  the  weather  profit 
don’t  half  to  monkey  with  it.” 

And  this  gay  young  man  offers  to  teach  a  French 
girl  English  if  she  will  teach  him  French.  Talk 
about  the  blind  leading  the  blind ! 


During  the  first  eleven  months  of  1918  there  were 
34  fewer  fatal  mine  accidents  in  the  anthracite  re¬ 
gion  than  in  the  same  period  of  1917,  the  figures  be¬ 
ing  508  and  542,  respectively. 


In  the  New  River  Field. 

Macdonald,  W.  Va.,  Jan.  1. — Thomas  H.  Wilding, 
superintendent  of  mines  for  the  Beckley  Coal  & 
Coke  Co.  and  the  Mabscott  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  died 
at  Wickham  last  Thursday  of  pneumonia.  Inter¬ 
ment  was  at  McKeesport,  Pa.,  where  Mr.  Wilding 
lived  before  coming  to  West  Virginia.  His  death 
removes  from  service  one  of  the  most  efficient  of 
the  New  River  officials. 

The  miners  in  this  vicinity  have  been  relaxing 
from  the  strenuous  efforts  of  the  past  year  by  taking 
somewhat  extended  vacations  during  the  holiday 
period.  The  valleys  hereabouts  are  correspondingly 
quiet,  following  the  customary  noise  of  traffic. 

The  office  and  other  salaried  employees  of  the  New 
River  Co.  were  given  a  pleasant  Christmas  surprise 
in  the  form  of  a  check  representing  a  6  per  cent, 
bonus  on  their  pay  for  the  first  eleven  months  of 
1918.  A  very  welcome  Christmas  remembrance  and 
an  exemplification  of  the  thoughtfulness  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  manager. 

Fayette  County  boys  in  khaki  are  returning  to 
their  old  rendezvous,  and  many  are  dropping  into 
positions  in  coal  offices  reserved  for  them  during 
their  absence. 


Export  Agreements  Still  Binding. 

Coal  is  one  of  the  few  commodities  against  which 
the  War  Trade  Board  still  maintains  export  restric¬ 
tions  with  respect  to  its  use  in  foreign  countries. 
Exporters  of  most  other  articles  have  been  re¬ 
leased  from  agreements  of  this  nature  entered  into 
during  the  war,  it  is  announced,  the  Board’s  state¬ 
ment  concerning  this  matter  reading  as  follows: 

“The  War  Trade  Board  announces  that  in  all 
cases  where  licenses  for  the  exportation  of  any 
commodity  have  been  granted  in  consideration  of  an 
agreement  that  the  consignment  of  such  commodity 
so  licensed  would  be  used  only  for  certain  specific 
purposes,  the  parties  executing  such  agreement  are 
hereby  released  therefrom,  except  in  the  case  of 
agreements  which  affect  coal  or  coke,  motion  pic¬ 
ture  films,  or  news  print  paper.  Exporters  should 
note  that  this  release  does  not  in  any  way  relieve 
them  from  the  requirements  of  the  Trading  with 
the  Enemy  Act. 


Retailers  to  Confer. 


Group  Three  of  New  York  Association  Will 
Meet  at  Syracuse  Next  Wednesday. 

The  retail  coal  dealers  of  Broome,  Chemung,  Cort¬ 
land,  Chenango,  Cayuga,  Delaware,  Herkimer,  Madi¬ 
son,  Onondaga,  Oswego,  Oneida,  Otsego,  Schuyler, 
Tioga  and  Tompkins  Counties,  New  York,  will  hold 
a  one-day  meeting  at  the  Hotel  Onondaga,  Syracuse, 
next  Wednesday,  January  S. 

This  will  be  the  second  of  a  series  of  four  group 
or  sectional  meetings  to  be  held  this  winter  under 
the  auspices  of  the  New  York  State  Retail  Coal 
Merchants’  Association,  the  first  having  been  held  at 
Rochester  on  December  4,  when  that  section  of  the 
membership  embraced  in  Group  Four  got  together. 
The  Syracuse  conference  will  be  attended  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  Group  Three. 

Charles  P .  Gruman,  of  Syracuse,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Arrangements,  announces  that  the 
speakers  at  Syracuse  will  include  John  E.  Lloyd, 
resident  vice-president  at  Washington  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Association ;  Arthur 
F.  Rice,  commissioner  of  the  New  York  City  Coal 
Merchants’  Association;  Frank  H.  Beach,  of  Bing¬ 
hamton;  Charles  Bradshaw,  of  Rochester,  and  Hon. 
H.  N.  Clement,  of  Albany,  general  manager  of  the 
Coal  Merchants’  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

Other  speakers,  including  County  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
trators  in  the  part  of  the  State  covered  by  Group 
Three,  will  also  have  something  of  interest  to  say. 

Morning,  afternoon  and  evening  sessions  will  be 
held,  the  morning  session  being  called  at  10  o’clock. 
A  wide  range  of  topics  will  be  treated  of  by  the 
speakers,  and,  as  usual,  informal  discussions  between 
those  in  attendance  will  be  a  valuable  feature  of  the 
meeting. 


An  Illinois  farmer  in  a  part  of  the  State  that  has 
been  zoned  out  of  receiving  anthracite  is  said  to 
have  paid  $75  for  about  two  tons  and  a  half  of  hard 
coal  at  a  recent  auction  sale,  when  the  property  of  a 
neighboring  farmer  was  disposed  of. 
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COAL  BOATS  FOR  HIRE 

Boats  to  Hire  on  Daily  and  Freight 
Basis  for  New  York  Harbor  and  all  Long 
Island  Sound  and  as  far  East  as  Boston. 

CULLEN  BARGE  CORPORATION 


1  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


Telephone ,  Bowling  Green  8600 


John  D.  Schoon maker,  President 


Arthur  Conners,  Sec’y  and  Treasurer  E.  Salisbury,  Marins  Supervisee 

Schoonmaker- Conners  Company,  Inc, 

GENERAL  FREIGHTING 

Scows,  Coal  Barges,  Covered  and  Derrick-Lighters 


FOR  FREIGHT  OR  CHARTER 


SHIPYARD— KINGSTON,  N.  Y. 


Telephones:  Rector  3186-87 
NI*ht  Cadi,  Audubon  041 


Whitehall  Building,  17  Battery  Place,  New  York 


FOUNDED  1835 


HEILNER  &  SON 

ANTHRACITE  —  COAL  —  BITUMINOUS 

Telephone,  Bowling  Green  7715.  Rooms  117-119,  No.  1  Broadway,  New  York 

Eastern  Repreaentative,  EL  L.  HAYNER,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


YEARLY  CAPACITY  4,000,000  TONS 


CABIN  CREEK  CONSOLIDATED  COAL  COMPANY 

MINERS  AND  SHIPPERS 

ACME  SPLINT  AND  KEYSTONE  GAS  AND  STEAM  COALS. 

GENERAL  OFFICES  and  SALES  DEPARTMENT,  CHARLESTON,  W.  VA. 


Could  You  Unload  This  in  One  Hour? 


SO  TON  CAR  OF  COAL 

Is  your  plant  equipped  to  unload  this  car  of  coal  either  to  Ground  or  Elevated 
Storage  in  ONE  HOUR  or  less  with  ONE  MAN? 

If  not  your  plant  is  INEFFICIENT  and  your  COST  PER  TON  to  handle 
and  store  your  coal  is  EXCESSIVE. 

Drop  me  a  line  and  I’ll  make  you  a  plan  showing  how  it  can  be  done,  and 
give  you  an  estimate  of  the  cost. 

Send  for  my  80-page  booklet  “Efficient  Coaling  Plants.” 

GEO.  P.  CARVER,  Assoc.  Mem.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 

COALING  PLANT  ENGINEER 

S3  State  Street  Boston,  Mass. 
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Is  Coal  Trade  Sharing  Optimism  with  Other  Industries?  Railroads  Want  Cheap  Coal 

Manufacturers  in  All  Lines  Plan  Active  After- War  Expansion — Most  Prominent  Firms  Will 
Get  Highest  Price  When  Government  Control  Is  Lifted. 

through  the  stimulus  of  war  work  until  it  has  grown 


The  big  question  in  the  coal  trade  today,  just  as 
in  most  other  lines  of  business,  concerns  the  future 
of  prices.  The  proposition  has  been  treated  so 
seriously  at  trade  conventions  and  the  results  re¬ 
flected  in  the  daily  press  of  the  country  that  there 
is  perhaps  little  need  of  us  here  again  reiterating 
the  general  opinions  which  prevail  along  the  line  of 
future  price  possibilities. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  all  productive  costs  depend 
upon  the  cost  of  labor  and  raw  materials.  With 
these  factors  hovering  at  their  present  levels  there 
is  little  probability  that  the  price  of  the  finished 
product  can  come  down  without  loss  to  the  seller 
or  producer,  in  most  cases,  despite  the  few  instances 
of  inflated  values  heard  of  in  one  direction  and  an¬ 
other. 

Perhaps  for  every  case  of  profiteering  that  has 
been  brought  to  light  there  have  been  a  thousand 
dealers  making  no  money  at  all  during  the  period 
of  the  war,  despite  the  high  prices  which  conditions 
forced  them  to  demand  for  their  goods.  They  are 
determined  in  their  conviction  that  if  they  have 
made  nothing  in  the  way  of  profit-making  during 
the  war  they  are  justified  in  making  something  now 
that  the  struggle  is  over,  and  official  Washington 
owes  so  much  to  Big  Business  in  this  country  for  the 
success  that  has  been  achieved  in  the  winning  of 
the  war  that  the  rights  and  opinions  of  business 
can  not  be  swept  aside  with  a  mere  wave  of  the 
hand. 

It  must  be  realized  in  making  all  calculations  that 
wages  will  not  come  down  until  the  cost  of  living 
is  reduced  materially,  and  it  is  the  general  under¬ 
standing  that  the  farmer,  having  become  accustomed 
to  being  paid  a  high  price  for  his  products,  will  not 
be  willing  to  back  down  much  from  present  figures. 

Manufacturers  Will  Push  Sales. 

With  this  situation  so  well  understood,  industrial 
leaders  look  forward  to  a  stable  situation  in  all  lines. 
Machinery  capacity  has  been  increased  materially 


Prevailing  Rates  on  Cargoes  to  South  Ameri¬ 
can  and  West  Indian  Ports. 

W.  W.  Battie  &  Co.,  New  York  ship  brokers,  in 
their  weekly  coal  trade  freight  report,  state  that  the 
vessel  situation  in  the  offshore  trade  is  practically 
the  same  as  that  reported  the  previous  week.  The 
following  quotations  show  the  Chartering  Commit¬ 
tee’s  rates  on  coal  shipped  by  steamer  from  Atlantic 
Range  ports  to  the  destinations  specified : 

Havana,  $7.50,  600  tons  per  day  discharge ;  Car¬ 
denas  of  Sagua,  $9,  300  tons  discharge ;  Cienfuegos, 
$9,  500  tons  discharge;  Caibarien,  $9.50,  300  tons  dis¬ 
charge;  Guantanamo,  $8.50,  500  tons  discharge;  $9, 
400  tons  discharge;  Manzanillo,  $9.50,  300  tons  dis- 
'charge. 

Bermuda,  $9.50  and  por^  charges  and  discharged 
free,  300  tons  discharge ;  Kingston,  $9.50,  400  tons 
discharge;  St.  Thomas,  $10,  500  tons  discharge;  St. 
Lucia,  $11,  500  tons  discharge;  Santiago,  $8.50,  500 
tons  discharge;  $9,400  tons  discharge;  Barbados, 
$11,  500  tons  discharge;  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  $11, 
500  tons  discharge;  Curacao,  $10.50  free  p.  c.,  500 
tons  discharge. 

The  Chartering  Committee’s  rates  by  steamer  are 
$19.50  to  Rio  or  Santos;  $18.50  to  Buenos  Aires  and 
Montevideo. 

Sail  Rates  (maximum) — Atlantic  Range  to  Para, 
$15.50  net;  Bahia,  $18.50  net;  Pernambuco,  $18.50 
net;  Rio,  $19.50  net;  Santos,  $19.50  net;  Montevideo, 
$19.50  net;  Buenos  Aires,  $18.50  net;  La  Plata,  $18.50 
net. 

Gross  rates  are  $1.50  per  ton  in  excess  of  net  rates. 

On  all  above  'rates  charterers  pay  vessel’s  towage 
to  coal  port. 

To  Nitrate  Range,  $16.50  gross  prepaid  (same  rate 
steam). 


far  beyond  normal  trade  requirements,  and  to  let  the 
equipment  stand  idle  now  that  the  war  is  over  would 
be  just  as  wise  as  a  man  letting  his  house  stand 
idle  in  order  to  avoid  repair  charges.  The  many 
regular  costs  which  would  have  to  be  charged  up 
against  equipment  standing  idle  would  prohibit  such 
a  course,  and  so  the  manufacturers  of  the  country 
are  turning  to  the  making  of  new  lines  and  the  in¬ 
creased  production  of  old  ones.  This  will  require 
the  employment  of  labor  forces  and  much  creative 
sales  work  is  being  planned  in  order  to  move  off  the 
goods. 

The  trump  card  in  the  whole  situation  is  that 
the  country  is  emerging  from  a  successful-  war,  not 
from  a  panic.  Money  is  plentiful  and  in  easy 
supply  and,  what  is  most  important  of  all  of  the 
attractive  features,  business  men  of  the  country  are 
optimistic  and  confident.  They  know  that  this  is 
no  time  for  laying  down  on  the  job  for  fear  of 
losing  what  they  already  have.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  believe  that  the  wave  of  prosperity  which  the 
war  brought  to  this  country  has  not  as  yet  reached 
its  crest,  and  before  it  gets  to  that  point  they  are 
determined  they  will  be  “well  fixed”  to  take  care  of 
normal  requirements  in  the  United  States  as  well  as 
other  countries. 

Under  the  circumstances  there  is  surely  every 
reason  for  the  coal  producer  and  wholesaler  to 
have  full  confidence  in  the  future  stability  of  the 
market,  and  while  there  may  be  some  little  fluctua¬ 
tion  of  prices  after  the  control  is  lifted,  the  scale 
will  probably  be  at  present  levels  for  some  time  to 
come  and  an  elevation  thereof  is  not  at  all  out  of 
the  range  of  possibility,  particularly  if  severe  weather 
comes  along  and  buyers  find  expected  tonnage  does 
not  arrive  promptly.  The  seller  who  will  be  in 
best  position  to  get  the  highest  price  will  be  the 
one  who  keeps  himself  conspicuously  before  the 
trade  through  advertising,  thereby  securing  the 
prestige  and  influence  that  always  goes  along  with 
trade  prominence. 


Shipments  of  bituminous  coal  over  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  during  the  first  eight  months  of  the  past 
few  years  were  as  follows; 


Month 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

January  . . . 

2,293,406 

2,703,264 

2,959,434 

2,712,573 

February  . . 

1,906,210 

2,666,00 7 

2,471,359 

3,225,974 

March  . 

2,094,607 

2.763,165 

2,990,163 

3,644,103 

April  . 

2,159,914 

2,510,188 

2,861,603 

3,600,539 

May  . 

2,564,481 

2,967,082 

3,138,933 

3,906,386 

June  . 

2,883,959 

2,934,93 7 

3,226,119 

4,141,486 

July . 

2,887,918 

3,000,742 

3,259,844 

4,564,857 

August  . . . . 

3,009,028 

2,998,897 

3,165,568 

4,658,22 6 

Total  .  ...19,799,587  22,548,803  24,073,023 
Coke  shipments  were : 

30,454,144 

Month. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

January  ... 

.  221,395 

382,692 

290,986 

213,250 

February  . . 

.  232,111 

378,461 

203,766 

225,258 

March  . . . . 

.  257,009 

400,518 

318,194 

272,725 

April  . 

.  289,369 

355,268 

309,823 

319,236 

May  . 

.  297,897 

357,106 

293,454 

349,713 

June  . 

.  329,130 

352,092 

311,210 

312,094 

July  . 

.  344,557 

335,094 

316,557 

290,772 

August  . . . . 

.  345,358 

350,101 

295,917 

219,126 

Total  . . . 

.2,316,916 

2,921,432 

2,339,907 

2,142,274 

Shipments 

of  bituminous  coal 

over  this 

road  in 

August  increased  1,492,658  tons,  or  47.1  per  cent., 
compared  with  tonnage  hauled  during  same  month 
last  year,  while  for  the  first  eight  months  of  1918 
tonnage  carried  increased  6,381,121  tons,  or  26.5  per 
cent.,  compared  with  same  period  of  last  year.  Coke 
shipments  for  the  eight  months  decreased  197,623 
tons,  or  9.2  per  cent. 


The  office  of  the  Schuylkill  River  Mining  Co.  has 
been  removed  from  68  Devonshire  street,  Boston, 
Mass.,  to  room  944,  141  Milk  street. 


Central  Pennsylvania  Operators  Urged  to 
Stand  Firm  Against  Coercion. 

That  the  railroads  are  up  to  their  old  tricks  of 
trying  to  get  coal  cheap  by  juggling  the  car  supply 
is  the  warning  given  by  Charles  O’Neill,  general 
secretary  of  the  Central  Pennsylvania  Coal  Pro¬ 
ducers’  Association  and  Production  Manager  for 
the  Fuel  Administration  in  that  district.  He  urges 
operators  to  stand  firm  against  this  form  of  co¬ 
ercion,  pointing  out  that  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  carriers  should  be  treated  as  preferred  custom¬ 
ers,  as  they  have  been  only  too  often  in  the  past. 

“Efforts  are  being  made  to  break  the  prices  in 
central  Pennsylvania,  but  thus  far  little  headway 
has  been  made,”  says  Mr.  O’Neill.  “I  take  it  that 
the  Government  selling  price  of  $2.95  as  a  maximum 
set  by  the  Government  is  being  maintained  as  a 
minimum  by  all  of  the  operators  I  have  talked  with. 

“We  have  learned  one  thing  in  this  war,  that 
there  is  plenty  of  railroad  equipment  to  handle  all 
of  the  coal  from  central  Pennsylvania.  We  have 
sufficient  data  in  the  offices  of  Altoona  and  have 
had  enough  experience  to  know  that  the  railroads 
can  never  again — if  the  operators  have  any  common 
sense — secure  contracts  on  the  basis  of  giving  as¬ 
signed  cars  for  specific  or  special  reason.  I  trust 
that  every  operator  will  have  learned  from  the  ex¬ 
periences  during  the  war  that  assigned  cars  has 
been  the  method  used  by  the  railroads  in  the  past 
to  break  the  prices. 

Car  Shortage  Largely  a  Myth. 

“They  have  demonstrated  beyond  all  question  of 
doubt  by  the  car  supply  given  this  year  that  cat 
shortage  is  in  nearly  all  cases  a  myth.  I  do  not 
believe  an  operator  is  fair  to  himself  or  to  any  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  industry  who  accepts  a  contract  for  rail¬ 
road  or  other  fuel  on  the  basis  of  assigned  cars, 
and  trust  that  this  form  of  contract  now  happily 
out  of  existence  in  central  Pennsylvania  will  never 
return  again. 

“As  further  evidence  that  the  assigning  of  cars 
by  the  different  railroads  to  the  mines  is  not  a 
necessary  thing  in  order  to  assure  the  railroads  a 
generous  supply  of  coal,  I  point  out  to  you  that 
since  the  elimination  of  assigned  cars  by  the  rail¬ 
road  companies  that  the  District  Representative’s 
office  has  been  taking  care  of  sixteen  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  railroad  companies  in  the  East,  requiring  from 
6,000  to  6,800  cars  of  coal  weekly,  that  each  and 
every  one  of  the  railroads  has  been  furnished  the 
full  amount  of  their  requisitions  in  each  case 
promptly. 

“They  have  been  given  a  better  grade  of  coal  than 
they  obtained  from  this  section  in  the  past,  in  fact, 
it  has  been  necessary  for  the  District  Representa¬ 
tive  to  utilize  the  high  grades  of  coal  to  satisfy  the 
railroads.  Under  the  arrangement  of  assigned  cars, 
we  all  know  that  a  number  of  the  Eastern  railroads 
purchased  only  the  low  grade  fuels,  which  they 
were  able  to  buy  at  very  low  prices,  using  as  addi¬ 
tional  consideration  the  assigning  of  cars  which 
assured  full  running  time. 

“When  the  District  Representative  took  up  the 
burden  of  supplying  the  railroads  they  refused  to 
take  low  grade  coals  they  had  been  using  in  the 
past,  and  demanded  high  grade  fuel,  but  in  spite 
of  their  unreasonable  demand  they  were  taken  care 
of  promptly  and  in  better  shape  than  they  were  when 
cars  were  assigned  and  they  purchased  their  fuel 
through  their  own  agencies.” 


Cardinal  Gibbons  has  often  spoken  to  good  effect 
in  connection  with  industrial  affairs.  His  knowledge 
of  business  matters  is  unusually  broad,  and  we  feel 
sure  that  much  interest  will  attach  to  the  statement 
in  his  recent  Christmas  message  that  he  would  be 
sorry  to  see  the  Federal  Government  take  over  con¬ 
trol  of  the  great  public  interests.  He  stated  very 
truly  that  the  men  employed  in  these  industries  and 
utilities  would  form  the  predominant  interest  in  any 
administration  and  would  tend  to  the  perpetuation 
of  power. 


Export  Coal  Freights. 


Baltimore  &  Ohio  RR.  Shipments. 
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Drivers  Get  Increase. 


Dealers  in  Manhattan  Grant  $6  a  Week  Raise 
and  9-Hour  Day. 

Under  the  terms  of  an  agreement  arrived  at  this 
week  between  the  coal  dealers  and  the  teamsters’ 
union,  the  chauffeurs  and  drivers  of.  Manhattan 
Borough,  New  York  City,  are  to  receive  an  increase 
of  $6  a  week  in  wages  and  a  nine-hour  day,  effective 
January  1.  It  is  understood  that  the  same  conces¬ 
sions  will  be  granted  to  the  yardmen  and  hoisting 
engineers,  and  it  is  assumed  that  the  employes  of 
the  Bronx  dealers  will  insist  on  a  similar  raise. 

The  men  had  demanded  an  increase  of  $8  a  week 
and  an  eight-hour  day,  but,  after  several  conferences 
between  a  committee  of  dealers  headed  by  George 
J.  Eltz  and  representatives  of  the  War  Labor  Board, 
the  State  Labor  Board,  the  Fuel  Administration  and 
the  union  a  compromise  was  reached. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  old  agreement  the  men 
worked  on  the  basis  of  a  ten-hour  day,  with  double 
pay  for  overtime,  Sundays  and  holidays.  This  ar¬ 
rangement  for  overtime  will  be  continued. 

Under  the  new  scale,  chauffeurs  will  receive  $36 
per  week;  drivers  of  three-horse  teams,  $32;  two- 
horse  teams,  $30,  and  one-horse  trucks,  $28. 

If  hoisting  engineers  also  get  a  $6  raise,  their  pay 
will  be  $42  per  week,  and  yardmen  $30. 

It  has  not  yet  been  decided  what  the  increase  in 
the  price  of  coal  will  be  as  a  result  of  the  new  wage 
agreement.  It  will  depend,  for  one  thing,  on  what 
is  done  in  regard  to  the  pay  of  the  engineers  and 
yardmen.  Another  thing  is  whether  the  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration  will  allow  the  dealers  to  add  the  entire 
amount  of  the  increase  to  the  selling  price,  and  in 
addition  allow  them  the  usual  winter  increase  of 
25  cents  a  ton  in  their  gross  margin. 

This  25-cent  increase  was  supposed  to  have  gone 
into  effect  on  January  1,  but  the  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion  had  not  announced  its  decision  up  to  yesterday, 
owing  to  delay  in  reaching  an  agreement  with  the 
teamsters. 

It  has  been  figured  that  the  wage  increase  will 
amount  to  about  30  cents  a  ton  if  the  yardmen  and 
engineers  get  the  same  raise  as  the  drivers.  If  the 
usual  25-cent  winter  increase  in  margin  is  allowed, 
this  would  be  an  advance  of  55  cents  in  the  price 
of  coal. 


“Peace  or  Anarchy?” 

Such  is  the  heading  of  an  editorial  in  a  leading 
daily.  Does  the  recent  bomb  outrage  in  Philadelphia 
indicate  that  we  are  drifting  ter  a  Russian  basis  of 
activities,  and  will  it  become  all  the  more  essential 
for  the  business  community  to  start  a  definite  pro¬ 
paganda  for  the  protection  of  its  interests? 

Labor  is  rather  more  than  amply  looked  after  in 
Washington.  The  advent  of  a  Republican  Congress 
should  lend  encouragement  to  the  prospects  for  the 
business  community  if  they  will  but  see  that  their 
interests  are  well  presented  by  such  portion  of  the 
press  as  is  still  available  for  the  protection  of  busi¬ 
ness  interests. 

There  should  not  be  too  much  complacency  in  the 
face  of  such  a  situation.  The  idea  “It  will  soon 
blow  over’’  has  caused  the  downfall  of  more  than 
one  regime,  and  the  folly  of  refusing  proffered  warn¬ 
ing  will  always  have  a  classical  illustration  in  the 
assassination  of  Julius  Caesar. 

As  one  editor  says :  “The  year  1918  was  the  year 
of  Victory.  Will  1919  be  the  year  of  Peace  or  the 
year  of  Anarchy?” 

And  the  New  York  World  says:  “The  doctrine 
of  the  confiscation  of  property  was  never  before  so 
alluring  as  it  is  now  when  millions  of  men  have  been 
engaged  for  years  in  the  work  of  systematic  destruc¬ 
tion  of  property  under  the  direction  of  their  own 
Governments  and  when  they  have  learned  from  per¬ 
sonal  experience  the  full  meaning  of  organized  force. 
While  Americans  still  persist  in  discussing  the  situ¬ 
ation  in  political  terms,  Europe  itself  is  thinking  in 
economic  terips,  and  inevitably  so,  for  the  problems 
of  peace  are  basicly  economical.” 

We  believe  the  new  spokesman  for  the  wholesale 
coal  interests  has  his  work  cut  out  for  him. 


A  Spokesman  for  the  Jobbers. 

Beginning  with  the  first  of  the  year,  George  H. 
Cushing  retired  as  editor  of  The  Black  Diamond  to 
become  the  directing  manager  of  the  American 
Wholesale  Coal  Association. 

Mr.  Cushing  will  have  his  headquarters  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  and,  without  displacing  any  of  the  present 
staff,  will  make  it  his  duty  to  look  after  not  only 
the  publicity  work  of  the  organization,  but  conduct 
a  general  campaign  of  legitimate  propaganda  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  important  jobbing  interests  lately  so 
much  under  the  harrow. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  at  the  Buffalo  convention 
of  the  organization  (then  the  National  Coal  Jobbers’ 
Association)  he  outlined  the  possibilities  of  a  spokes¬ 
man  duly  authorized  to  speak  for  the  wholesale  coal 
interests,  and  while  no  official  statement  to  that  ef¬ 
fect  has  yet  been  issued,  it  is  supposed  that  his  work 
will  follow  along  the  lines  indicated. 

Mr.  Cushing  is  a  newspaper  man  of  something 
more  than  thirty  years’  experience.  He  was  for¬ 
merly  connected  with  the  daily  press  of  Cleveland, 
and  has  been  identified  with  The  Black  Diamond  for 
some  fifteen  years.  In  addition  to  his  duties  on  that 
publication,  he  has  written  at  considerable  length 
for  other  periodicals,  chiefly  magazines. 


Foreign  Trade  Plans. 

Steel  and  copper  are  among  the  first  industries 
to  organize  for  the  export  trade  under  the  Webb 
law.  Leading  independent  steel  companies  have 
formed  the  North  American  Steel  Products  Co.  to 
handle  their  foreign  business,  just  as  the  United 
States  Steel  Products  Co.  handles  the  Steel  Cor¬ 
poration’s  export  trade.  Each  steel  company  in¬ 
terested  in  the  new  enterprise  agrees  to  set  aside 
ten  per  cent  of  its  output  for  foreign  buyers  and 
to  abide  by  other  regulations. 

The  copper  people  have  gone  about  the  ques¬ 
tion  in  practically  the  same  way,  although  they 
call  their  agency  an  association — the  Copper  Ex¬ 
port  Association,  Inc. 

Will  the  coal  trade  be  the  next  to  organize  for 
the  purpose  of  cultivating  foreign  markets  on  a 
more  systematic  basis?  The  Foreign  Trade  Com- 
mitteee  of  the  National  Coal  Association  will  hold 
a  meeting  next  Tuesday,  and  some  developments 
along  that  line-  are  quite  within  the  range  of  prob¬ 
abilities. 


Connellsville  Coke  Trade. 


Christmas  Interruption  Causes  Smaller 
Tonnage  Loss  Than  Usual. 

The  slump  in  coke  production  in  the  Connells¬ 
ville  region  during  Christmas  week  was  much  less 
than  in  some  years,  the  men  as  a  rule  taking  only 
one  day  off.  The  output  was  232,000  tons,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  288,000  tons  for  the  week  ending  Decem¬ 
ber  21,  this  being  a  loss  of  56,000  tons,  or  19  per  cent. 

Coal  production  in  the  Connellsville  region  suf¬ 
fered  to  a  much  greater  extent,  on  a  percentage 
basis,  falling  from  127,000  tons  to  75,000  tons,  for 
which  easy  conditions  in  the  coal  market  were 
partly  responsible. 

Of  conditions  in  the  coke  trade  the  Connells¬ 
ville  Courier  says : 

“The  coke  market  remains  practically  as  narrow 
as  it  has  been  throughout  the  period  of  govern¬ 
ment  control.  It  remains  the  fact  that  there  is 
practically  no  furnace  coke  offered  in  the  open 
market,  all  production  apparently  being  absorbed 
by  contract  deliveries. 

“In  foundry  coke  the  offerings  are  quite  limited, 
but  as  demand  for  foundry  coke  is  limited  the  offer¬ 
ings  are  as  a  rule  sufficient  to  go  around.  Some 
operators  allow  brokers  the  usual  commission,  as  has 
been  the  practice  for  several  months  past. 

'Demand  for  coke  screenings  has  fallen  off 
chiefly  perhaps  on  account  of  the  very  mild 
weather,  and  retail  dealers  who  have  taken  the 
material  in  the  past  report  that  the  material  sells 
slowly  on  this  account  and  also  by  reason  of  com¬ 
petition  of  other  descriptions  of  domestic  fuel. 
Competition  to  effect  sales  has  resulted,  and  $5.25 
is  as  high  as  can  be  secured,  while  until  the  past 
week  the  full  government  limit  of  $5.50  has  been 
obtainable  for  best  grades. 

The  market  is  quotable  as  formerly  at  govern¬ 
ment  limits,  with  the  exception  of  screenings,  as 
follows:  Furnace,  $6.00;  foundry,  72-hour  se¬ 

lected,  $7.00;  crushed,  over  inch,  $7.30;  clean 
screenings,  over  )4-inch,  $5.25.” 


British  Fuel  Exports. 

Exports  of  coal,  coke  and  patent  fuel  from  Great 
Britain  for  November  and  eleven  months  were: 


Miscellaneous  Notes. 

J.  M.  Fiske,  Jr.,  Milwaukee  sales  agent  of  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Sales  Co.,  died  recently  at 
Pasadena,  Cal.  He  had  represented  the  company 
at  Milwaukee  from  the  date  of  its  organization  to 
the  time  of  his  death. 

T.  he  M.  A.  Hanna  Coal  Co.  is  about  to  occupy 
its  new  retail  offices  at  the  corner  of  Fourth  and 
Robert  streets,  in  St.  Paul.  Work  has.  been  under 
way,  refitting  them  for  several  weeks  past. 

While  no  official  announcement  has  been  made 
regarding  the  matter,  it  is  understood  that  the 
Fuel  Administration  has  cancelled  all  its  orders 
covering  the  shipment  of  bituminous  coal  to 
public  utilities.  Several  weeks  ago  similar  action 
was  taken  in  the  case  of  manufacturers,  and  now 
apparently  the  public  utility  companies  are  also 
to  be  left  to  their  own  resources  as  regards  fuel 
supply. 

Beginning  January  1,  bituminous  operators  are 
required  to  make  out  a  new  form  of  cost  report 
to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  This  includes 
a  number  of  changes  from  the  previous  form, 
chief  of  which  is  the  requirement  that  all  detailed 
schedules  of  cost  shall  be  divided  between  labor 
and  supplies.  Another  change  is  that  these  de¬ 
tailed  divisions  shall  be  shown  by  all  operators 
whose  output  exceeds  5,000  tons  monthly,  or 
60,000  tons  annually.  Smaller  producers  are  re¬ 
quired  to  make  out  their  reports  in  less  detail. 
Heretofore  the  dividing  line  between  large  and 
small  operators,  as  laid  down  by  the  Commission, 
was  100,000  tons  a  year  instead  of  60,000  tons. 

It’s  a  poor  rule  that  won’t  work  both  ways  in  our 
favor. 


Country 


Russia  . 

Sweden  . 

N  orway  . ” 

Denmark  . 

Netherlands  . 

France  . 

Portugal  . ’  ” 

Azores  and  Madeira..,!.. 

Spain  .: . 

Canary  Islands  . .’ 

Italy  . 

Greece  . 

Algeria  . 

Portuguese  West  Africa!! 

Chile  .  . . 

Brazil  . 

Uruguay  . 

Argentine  Republic  . 

Channel  Islands . 

Gibraltar  . 

Malta  . . ;; 

Egypt  . 

Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan _ 

Aden  and  Dependencies... 

British  India  . 

Other  countries  . 

Total  anthracite  . 

“  steam  . 

“  gas  . 

“  household  . 

“  other  sorts  .... 

Total  . 

Coke  . 

Patent  fuel  . 

Total  coal,  coke  and  patent 

fuel  . 

Bunkers,  foreign  . 


1916 

Tons 


135,311 

166,703 

168,693 

136,313 

1,284,780 

59,303 

4,512 

227,760 

16.328 

460,413 

8,390 

49,6*15 

19,961 

469 

3,108 

8,511 

53.063 

6,721 

44,242 

7,834 

77,652 

6,976 

7,653 

750 

42,911 

144,283 

2,188,640 

544,027 

15,748 

105,354 

2,998,052 

121,842 

104,663 

3,224,557 

1,012,668 


November 

- a- 

1917 
Tons 
9,608 
82,845 
64,661 
60,651 
41,997 
1,395,259 
13,335 
2,736 
50,400  • 


293,751 

11,556 

22,622 


250 

3,691 

10,146 

15.467 

7,090 

112,882 

170,455 

77,629 


142 

155,447 

135.149 
2,157,005 

196,022 

12,675 

101,769 

2,602,620 

76,841 

121,892 

2,801,353 

750.149 


1 91 8  ^ 

Tons 

5,001 

60,008 

50,488 

67,347 

1,143 

1,218,153 

16,168 


23,228 


473,980 


1,723 


421 

655 

7,597 

26,799 

11,391 

145,232 

81,555 

125,225 


288 

99,558 

91,016 

1,927,188 

250,934 

16.631 

130,196 

2,415,965 

68,355 

111,185 

2,595,505 

752,953 


Total  exports  for  the  eleven  months  were: 


Total  anthracite  . 

“  steam  . 

“  gas  . 

“  household  . 

“  other  sorts  . 

Total  . 

Coke  . . 

Patent  fuel  . 

Total  coal,  coke  and  patent 

fuel  . 

Foreign  bunkers  . 


Tons  Tons 

1,910,098  1,281,755 

25,920,924  26,523,528 
6,044,125  3,502,201 

363,896  143,696 

1,500.167  1,350,797 

35,739,210  32,801,977 

1,385,438  1,199,652 

1,251,081  1,419,481 

38,375,729  35,421,110 

11,973,652  9,476,313 


Tons 

1,083,483 

24,312,921 

2,873,858 

134,937 

1,255,416 

29,660,615 

844,572 

1,421,923 

31,927,110 

8,155,581 
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War  Work  of  Central  Pennsylvania  Operators. 

Secretary  O’Neill,  of  Producers’  Association,  Tells  of  Steps  Taken  to  Overcome  Coal  Shortage 


at  the  Seaboard  When  Need  for 

In  his  report  submitted  at  the  recent  quarterly 
meeting  of  the  Central  Pennsylvania  Coal  Producers’ 
Association  in  Altoona  Charles  O’Neill,  general  sec¬ 
retary  of  that  organization,  outlined  the  steps  taken 
to  increase  production  in  that  field  last  year  with  a 
view  to  insuring  an  adequate  fuel  supply  to  the  war 
industries  of  the  seaboard.  He  stated  that  central 
Pennsylvania,  by  reason  of  its  location,  was  named 
by  the  Fuel  Administration  officials  “the  storm  cen¬ 
ter”  of  the  coal  industry  in  the  production  campaign 
to  carry  on  the  war,  and  that  the  operators  and  min¬ 
ers  had  risen  to  the  occasion  by  turning  out  a  greatly 
increased  tonnage. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  increasing  production  and 
securing  an  equitable  distribution,  said  Mr.  O’Neill, 
must  be  given  to  J.  P.  Cameron,  the  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion’s  District  Representative,  and  to  his  assistants, 
Messrs.  Scott,  Rinn  and  Lloyd.  “These  men,”  he  as¬ 
serted,  “have  earned  the  gratitude  of  the  industry, 
and  incidentally,  I  might  say,  prevented  any  serious 
discussion  about  government  ownership  of  the  bitumi¬ 
nous  industry  because  of  the  very  efficient  handling 
of  this  business.” 

Below  are  some  further  extracts  from  Mr. 
O’Neill’s  report: 

Distribution  Plans. 

It  was  very  apparent  to  the  Fuel  Administration 
during  the  late  winter  and  early  spring  of  this 
year,  that  the  distribution  of  bituminous  coal  was 
not  such  an  easy  matter  as  some  of  those  handling 
administration  affairs  thought,  and  they  realized  that 
to  work  out  a  successful  distribution  program  of 
bituminous  coal,  and  by  so  doing  arrange  to  deliver 
the  necessary  amount  of  bituminous  coal  to  the  im¬ 
portant  war  industries  plants,  as  well  as  canton¬ 
ments  and  other  Government  agencies,  the  com¬ 
plete  co-operation  of  those  interested  in  the  coal 
business,  and  knowing  the  coal  business  in  all  its 
ramifications  and  details,  must  be  called  upon  to 
help  out. 

With  the  suggestion  coming  from  the  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration  that  the  distribution  be  decentralized, 
and  agencies  established  in  the  producing  fields  to 
carry  out  the  demands  of  the  Fuel  Administration, 
the  operators  in  this  region  gladly  took  hold  of  the 
problem,  thereby  signifying  their  willingness  to  do 
anything  that  they  could  to  relieve  the  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istration  of  the  pressure,  as  well  as  shoulder  part 
of  the  responsibility  to  keep  all  the  important  war 
plants  going,  as  well  as  furnish  sufficient  high  grade 
coal  to  tide-water  to  take  care  of  the  shipping  pro¬ 
gram. 

The  District  Representative  and  his  assistants 
were  appointed  following  the  meetings  held  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  1918,  to  immediately  open  offices  and  get  an  or¬ 
ganization  together  that  could  promptly  and 
efficiently  handle  the  demands  of  the  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration. 

Assigned  Cars 

The  District  Representative  and  his  assistants  im¬ 
mediately  arranged  to  take  up  this  work.  It  was 
very  apparent  to  those  who  were  in  charge  that  the 
first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  work  out  a  plan  with 
the  transportation  companies  whereby  the  mines 
would  be  afforded  better  shipping  facilities  in  the 
form  of  better  car  supply  and  we  set  about  as  early 
as  it  was  possible  to  compile  data  which  would  prove 
that  the  transportation  being  afforded  to  the  mines 
at  that  time,  was  not  sufficient,  and  the  large  loss 
in  production  due  to  insufficient  number  of  cars 
being  delivered  was  responsible  for  the  chaotic  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  winter,  and  in  order  to  take  care  of 
the  demands  of  the  Fuel  Administration  it  must 
be  remedied. 

Consequently,  we  immediately  sent  out  forms  to 
■each  of  the  operators,  asking  them  to  report  daily, 
showing  the  tonnage,  tonnage  lost  due  to  shortage 
of  labor,  amount  of  tonnage  lost  due  to  short  car 
supply.  With  this  data  carefully  compiled  during 
February  and  March,  we  had  sufficient  information 
to  prove  to  the  Fuel  Administration  officials,  as  well 


Larger  Tonnage  Was  Very  Urgent. 

as  to  railroad  officials,  that  more  cars  must  be  fur¬ 
nished,  and  that  assigned  cars  must  be  eliminated. 

After  compiling  more  data,  and  much  discussion, 
we  finally  arranged  with  the  Railroad  Administra¬ 
tion  to  eliminate  assigned  cars  on  the  East  end  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Division  during  the  month  of  April 
as  a  trial.  Under  this  arrangement,  the  transporta¬ 
tion  company  agreed  to  deliver  the  same  number  of 
cars  to  the  East  end  of  the  Pittsburgh  Division, 
that  they  were  delivering  under  the  assigned  car 
arrangement,  but  these  cars,  instead  of  being  deliv¬ 
ered  to  a  few  of  the  mines,  were  to  be  equitably 
delivered  to  all  the  mines  in  this  section.  We  had 
the  assurance  of  the  Railroad  Administration  that 
if  we  could  handle  successfully  the  East  end  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Division,  that  the  plan  would  be  ex¬ 
tended. 

The  trial  period  of  the  month  of  April  expired, 
and  we  were  advised  that  the  trial  was  to  be  con¬ 
tinued  for  two  weeks,  until  the  middle  of  May.  At 
the  expiration  of  two  weeks  we  were  called  upon 
to  make  our  report.  You  are  familiar  with  the  re¬ 
sult.  Due  to  your  careful  co-operation  and  follow¬ 
ing  closely  the  instructions  that  we  issued  from  the 
District  Representative’s  office,  the  plan  was  an 
absolute  success,  and  the  transportation  company 
was  the  first  to  admit  that  assigned  cars  were  not 
absolutely  necessary  if  the  District  Representative’s 
office  could  handle  the  entire  situation  as  the  East 
end  of  the  Pittsburgh  Division  had  been  handled. 

We  do  not  mean  to  take  credit  here  for  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  assigned  cars  in  their  entirety,  but  we 
do  point  out  that  through  the  co-operation  of  the 
operators  in  this  section  with  the  Administration  of¬ 
ficials  in  Washington,  that  sufficient  pressure  was 
brought  to  bear  upon  those  in  authority,  which  in 
turn  eliminated  the  unfair  practice  of  assigning  cars 
for  any  specific  or  special  reason,  and  we  further 
call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  trial  on  the 
East  end  of  the  Pittsburgh  Division  for  six  weeks 
indicated  that  the  statements  that  had  been  made 
repeatedly,  that  assigned  cars  were  not  necessary, 
was  proven. 

Production  Campaign. 

Through  the  agency  of  this  association  and  the 
co-operation  of  the  District  Representative  last 
June  a  campaign  was  launched  which  finally  and 
without  any  fundamental  changes  was  adopted  by 
the  Government  for  the  entire  bituminous  coal  pro¬ 
ducing  districts  in  the  United  States,  and  its  success 
was,  as  we  all  know,  most  phenomenal.  In'  this 
campaign  central  Pennsylvania  proved  her  mettle. 
We  proved  to  ourselves  what  co-operative  effort 
can  accomplish. 

We  do  not  wish  to  assume  any  portion  of  the 
credit  for  increasing  production,  but  we  do  wish  to 
say  that  central  Pennsylvania  first  launched  the 
campaign,  first  outlined  »the  plan  which  was  later 
followed  in  such  a  broad  way  by  the  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration,  and  it  was  the  work  of  the  association,  of 
the  District  Representative,  of  the  operators  and 
the  loyalty  and  patriotism  of  the  coal  miners  that 
made  it  such  a  complete  success.  Central  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign  was  pro¬ 
ducing  scarcely  one  million  tons  per  week. 

This  tonnage  was  stepped  up  to  over  1,316,000 
tons  in  one  week,  and  until  the  epidemic  of  influenza 
came  into  our  region,  we  were  averaging  1,250,000 
tons  per  week.  We  assured  the  Red  Flag  District — 
the  great  manufacturing  district  of  the  East — an 
ample  supply  of  bituminous  coal. 

Mine  Ratings. 

.  With  the  increased  production,  we  had  to  do  with 
another  matter,  and  that  was  rating  of  mines.  We 
found  that  the  ratings  at  one  time  was  very  equi¬ 
table.  They  were  made  up  on  the  report  of  en¬ 
gineers  based  on  physical  conditions  at  the  mines, 
etc.  This  system  was  entirely  successful  during 
times  of  peace,  when  labor  was  more  plentiful  and 
the  pressure  was  not  on  for  all  kinds  of  coal,  but  it 
was  not  a  success  when  labor  was  scarce  and  men 


were  moving  from  one  locality  as  rapidly  as  they 
have  been  doing  in  the  past  year. 

We  found  many  instances  of  mines  with  a  high 
rating  that  were  unable  to  load  more  than  40  or 
50  per  cent,  of  the  rating.  We  found  other  opera¬ 
tions  that  could  not  increase  their  tonnage  because 
the  rating  was  not  high  enough  to  allow  them  to 
grow.  We  had  plenty  of  cars  in  the  region  at 
times,  but  did  not  have  an  equitable  distribution. 

We  suggested  to  the  transportation  companies 
that  we  were  in  a  position  to  indicate  to  them  the 
capacity,  or  the  ability  to  load  of  each  mine  in  the 
region,  and  we  asked  them  to  re-arrange  the  mine 
ratings  in  central  Pennsylvania  in  order  that  all 
of  the  operations  could  be  put  on  a  basis  of  their 
ability  to  load,  rather  than  any  theoretical  basis. 
After  one  or  two  conferences  in  this  connection,  the 
railroad  companies  asked  us  to  put  a  rating  on  each 
mine,  that  they  would  go  over  the  ratings  carefully, 
and  if  in  their  judgment  they  were  equitable  and 
fair  they  would  be  approved. 

I  want  to  point  out  here  that,  due  to  the  close 
co-operation  and  the  promptly  filing  with  us  daily 
of  reports  showing  the  production,  we  were  able  to 
rate  each  mine  in  the  region  on  a  fair  and  equitable 
basis,  and  when  our  report  was  submitted  to  the 
transportation  companies,  they  adopted  the  ratings 
which  we  had  indicated,  with  only  a  few  slight 
changes  here  and  there.  If  we  had  not  had  in  our 
possession  the  information  which  had  been  given  to 
us  by  each  and  every  operator  in  the  region,  it 
would  not  have  been  possible  to  equalize  the  ratings 
and  to  get  each  mine  sufficient  cars  to  give  it  a  full 
day’s  run. 

Co-operation  Saved  the  Day. 

All  these  things  have  been  accomplished  and 
worked  out  to  a  successful  end  by  the  closest  kind 
of  co-operation  between  each  individual  operator, 
the  Operators’  Association  and  the  District  Repre¬ 
sentative. 

The  same  effort  must  now  be  turned  to  peace  con¬ 
ditions,  and  in  the  period  of  transition  from  war  to 
peace  every  industry  is  fraught  with  grave  danger. 
By  the  same  measure  of  intelligence  devoted  to  our 
peace  problems  as  was  devoted  to  our  war  prob¬ 
lems  by  our  industry  in  central  Pennsylvania,  we 
may  rest  assured  of  protecting  ourselves. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  say  that  thus  far  my  con¬ 
nection  with  The  Central  Pennsylvania  Coal  Pro¬ 
ducers’  Association  has  been  interesting.  The  re¬ 
lations  with  all  of  my  associate  officers  have  been 
most  cordial  and  pleasing,  and  in  every  request  thus 
far  the  operators  of  central  Pennsylvania  have  given 
me  a  measure  of  support  that  I  deeply  appreciate. 
I  have  tried  to  lend  such  service  of  which  I  have 
been  capable  in  the  days  which  are  just  passed.  It 
will  be  my  aim  in  the  future  to  do  everything  I 
can  to  advance  the  cause  of  our  Association,  and 
trust  that  I  will  receive  that  same  cordial  support 
from  the  operators  that  they  have  given  me  in  the 
past. 


To  Revise  Anthracite  Allotments. 

Announcement  is  made  from  the  office  of  the 
Anthracite  Committee  in  Philadelphia  that  a  read¬ 
justment  of  the  anthracite  allotment  system  will 
be  made  in  January,  with  a  view  to  correcting  any 
inequalities  in  distribution. 

“All  districts  to  which  hard  coal  has  been 
allotted,”  says  the  statement,  “have  been  canvassed 
and  protective  measures  taken  for  localities  where 
supplies  now  on  hand  are  not  equal  to  the  allotted 
tonnage.  State  Fuel  Administrators  are  rearrang¬ 
ing  their  tonnage  to  meet  these  conditions. 

“The  policy  of  first  shipping  coal  to  communities 
farthest  away  from  the  mines  will  be  continued. 
The  territory  adjacent  and  near  to  the  mines  will 
be  taken  care  of  last,  as  the  hauls  are  shorter  and 
easier  to  make.  In  this  way,  better  satisfaction  re¬ 
sults  to  the  consuming  public  as  to  increased  supply.” 


The  Boston  pilot  boat  America,  ninety-seven  tons 
register,  built  in  Gloucester,  has  been  sold  to  David 
B.  Simpson,  ship  broker  of  Boston,  on  private  terms 
for  New  York  interests.  The  America  will  leave  for 
New  York  on  Tuesday  in  tow  of  a  tug. 


the  resignation  of  James  J.  Storrow,  who 
certainly  made  a  name  for  himself  in  pro¬ 
curing  coal  for  New  England,  however  much 
he  may  have  disarranged  the  plans  of  those 
in  other  sections  during  the  strenuous  days 
of  1918. 
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THE  MARKET  SITUATION 

The  whole  tenor  of  the  trade  comment  re¬ 
lates  a  quiet  tone  of  affairs.  The  weather 
is  blamed  for  conditions  to  a  large  extent 
and  we  find  a  close  similarity  to  trade  news 
of  years  gone  by  when  mild  winters  prevailed. 
As  vet  only  in  the  West  has  the  modified  con¬ 
dition  of  the  coal  market  resulted  in  the  cur¬ 
tailment  of  mining  activity  and  serious  price 
unsettlement.  The  U.  S.  Geological  Survey 
reports  that  depressed  market  conditions  are 
responsible  for  the  falling  off  of  about  one  day 
per  week  in  working  time  at  the  soft  coal 
mines,  taking  the  country  as  a  whole,  but  that 
lack  of  demand  is  not  an  appreciable  factor  in 
reducing  the  output  in  seaboard  territory. 
That  seems  rather  strange  in  view  of  the  com¬ 
ment  that  is  heard  in  trade  circles  but  it  may 
be  accounted  for,  perhaps,  by  the  fact  that 
the  interruption  to  mining  operations  due  to 
the  holidays  was  a  sufficient  corrective  of  over¬ 
stocking.  There  was  a  most  decided  slump  in 
production  during  the  week  ending  December 
28th  and  the  effect  of  this  will  be  felt  beyond 
a  doubt,  the  output  figures  falling  below  those 
of  any  week  in  the  last  three  years.  In  fact 
so  sharp  has  the  falling  off  been  that  there 
are  those  who  predict  not  only  a  strengthen¬ 
ing  of  market  conditions  as  regards  demand 
and  supply  but  even  an  increase  in  price, 
bringing  the  market  right  up  to  full  Govern¬ 
ment  quotations  all  over  the  country  should 
there  be  a  spell  of  severe  winter  weather. 

As  returns  at  hand  cover  only  the  week 
ending  December  28,  it  will  be  recognized 
that  there  is  still  considerable  holiday  cele¬ 
bration  to  be  contended  with.  At  a  time  of 
such  general,  prosperity,  so  far  as  the  miners 
themselves  are  concerned,  it  is  very  likely  that 
New  Year’s  was  celebrated  almost  as  much 
as  Christmas  was  and  the  foreign  element  will 
also  be  in  a  frame  of  mind  to  give  particular 
attention  to  the  Greek  holidays  also.  As  a 
result  we  may  expect  to  see  a  considerable 
shortage  of  output  due  to  the  holiday  period 
right  up  to  the  14th  of  the  current  month. 

Those  who  are  studying  the  matter  of 
supplies  must  consider  also,  the  labor  dif¬ 
ficulties  that  prevail  at  so  many  places  in  the 
hard  and  soft  coal  fields.  Quite  regardless 
of  anything  that  may  eventuate  on  or  about 
April  1st,  we  must  consider  the  tendency  of 
flare-ups,  as  they  might  be  called,  at  the 
present  time.  With  plenty  of  money  on 
hand  and  a  natural  inclination,  it  would  ap¬ 
pear,  to  take  a  day  off,  no  case  seems  too 
trivial  to  justify  a  suspension  of  operations. 
No  longer  can  there  be  an  appeal  made  to 
the  patriotism  of  the  men  and,  left  to  their 


own  devices,  there  appears  to  be  the  re¬ 
luctance,  to  say  the  least,  to  continue  stead¬ 
ily  at  work. 

There  is  and  has  been  a  continued  with¬ 
drawal  of  coal  in  stock  at  consumers’  plants 
and  such  inroads  have  undoubtedly  been  made 
at  many  places  that  an  interruption  of  traffic 
would  produce  a  marked  effect  in  bituminous 
coal  trade  circles.  This,  of  course,  depends 
upon  the  weather.  There  have  been  no  severe 
storms  as  yet  and,  as  some  put  it,  the  heavy 
w  eather  may  all  come  at  once.  That,  however, 
does  not  constitute  the  best  sort  of  an  argu¬ 
ment  'for  a  strong  market. 

While  the  conditions  remind  one  of  a  sold- 
out  condition  in  Wall  Street  when  one  item 
of  good  news  may  make  a  flurry,  at  least,  in 
the  direction  of  a  stronger  market,  it  only  too 
often  happens  that  the  good  news  is  either 
long  delayed,  or  it  becomes  available  at  an 
inopportune  time,  or  some  item  of  bad  news 
comes  along  and  causes  a  further  recession. 

A  more  logical  and  definite  proposition  in 
regard  to  future  prospects  would  seem  to  rest 
in  the  fact  that  there  is  a  strong  probability 
of  mines  shutting  down  when  the  price  be¬ 
comes  unprofitable,  thus  leading  to  lessening 
of  available  tonnage  with  consequent  improve¬ 
ment  of  trade  conditions. 

The  Fuel  Administration  has  taught  all 
connected  with  the  coal  trade  a  good  lesson 
in  regard  to  cost-keeping.  It  is  probable  that 
all  know  much  better  what  it  costs  to  produce 
and  handle  coal  than  they  did  four  or  five 
years  ago.  Such  revisions  are  nearly  always 
upward.  It  is  rarely  that  anyone  has  been 
found  to  have  been  making  too  liberal  an  al¬ 
lowance  for  his  expenses.  It  is  probable  that 
as  so  many  operators  have  made  a  fair  profit, 
at  least,  in  the  last  few  years  they  will  be  im¬ 
pelled  to  shut  down  and  hold  fast  to  that  which 
they  have  when  the  market  becomes  unprofit¬ 
able.  Even  though  it  is  realized  that  expense 
does  not  stop  entirely  when  a  mine  is  closed, 
it  is  recognized  that  it  is  better  to  take  a  small 
loss  than  a  large  one.  The  fact  that  the  rail¬ 
roads  are  making  a  push  for  cheaper  coal 
tends  to  put  the  proposition  up  to  the  opera¬ 
tors  very  definitely  and  they  cannot  ignore  the 
prevailing  trend  of  market  conditions. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  lessening  of  control 
by  the  Government,  the  decrease  in  the  per¬ 
sonnel  might  be  referred  to.  The  number  of 
paid  employes  at  Washington  has  been  con¬ 
siderably  reduced  and  nearly  every  mail  brings 
word  as  to  the  honorary,  or  $l-a-year  men, 
acting  on  behalf  of  the  Administration  in 
various  places  having  terminated  their  con¬ 
nection  with  the  regulation  of  the  fuel  sup¬ 
plies.  Most  notable  of  the  recent  changes  is 


Meanwhile  it  is  found  that  the  economic  and 
social  condition  in  Europe  may  prolong  the  re¬ 
adjustment  period  in  this  country  and  delay 
the  business  boom  which  seems  certain  to 
eventuate  just  as  soon  as  a  satisfactory  read¬ 
justment  is  attained.  While  we  have  much 
to  look  forward  to  in  the  way  of  home  mar¬ 
ket  demands,  this  country’s  prosperity  de¬ 
pends,  to  quite  an  extent,  on  the  export  of 
manufactured  goods  and  raw  materials. 
While  Europe’s  needs  are  great  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  settled  conditions  must  be  effected  over 
there  before  these  needs  can  be  fully  provided 
for  and,  unfortunately,  reports  from  abroad 
do  not  indicate  that  matters  are  getting  back 
to  normal  very  rapidly.  In  fact,  Bolshevism 
seems  to  be,  for  the  moment,  a  rising  tide  of 
protest.  The  unrest  manifested  even  by  cer¬ 
tain  British  soldiers,  coupled  with  a  certain 
absence  of  saluting  on  Broadway,  is  a  sign 
of  the  times,  indicating  a  widespread  belief 
that  Jack  is  as  good  as  his  master,  if  not  a 
little  better. 

The  anthracite  trade  is  more  of  a  weather 
proposition  than  at  any  other  time  in  the  last 
two  years.  The  market  now  is  far  less  active 
than  it  was  in  mid-summer.  Demand  con¬ 
tinued  at  a  high  pitch,  it  is  perhaps  needless 
to  remind  our  readers,  right  through  the  year 
to  the  date  of  the  armistice.  But  since  then  it 
has  gradually  become  less  active  and  is  now 
decidedly  sensitive  to  temperature  conditions. 
The  taking  off  of  all  restrictions  on  egg  coal 
is  another  step  toward  releasing  the  industry 
from  Government  control,  and  it  must  be 
agreed  that  considering  the  stringency  of  con¬ 
ditions  early  in  the  year  a  great  deal  of  prog¬ 
ress  in  the  readjustment  of  the  industry  to  a 
normal  condition  has  been  accomplished. 
Coupled  with  the  modifying  of  the  bunker 
coal  regulations  in  the  soft  coal  trade  and 
other  recent  orders,  it  is  seen  that  the  Fuel 
Administration  is  gradually,  yet  steadily,  re¬ 
ducing  its  control  of  the  industry. 

In  view  of  all  the  circumstances,  the  indi¬ 
vidual  operators  are  finding  an  ever-increasing 
number  of  dealers  who  object  to  paying  a 
75-cent  premium  on  the  prepared  sizes,  espe¬ 
cially  on  egg  and  broken,  as  well  as  pea  coal, 
the  movement  of  which  at  retail  is  very  slow 
in  most  places.  While  prices  are  still  holding 
firm,  it  is  a  question  as  to  how  long  they  will 
continue  to  do  so  unless  we  have  more  severe 
weather,  although  it  is  recognized  that  the 
mining  expenses  of  certain,  at  least,  of  the 
independents  are  such  that  the  premium  is 
most  desirable. 

There  are  many  who  believe  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  should  now  turn  to  and  take  as  much 
interest  in  minimum  prices  as  it  formerly  did 
in  maximum  prices.  It  is  believed  that  this 
would  be  only  an  act  of  justice  to  the  coal 
men  who  so  loyally  supported  the  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration  and  other  governmental  activities 
and,  moreover,  such  a  maintenance  of  prices 
seems  necessary  to  permit  the  retention,  on  a 
businesslike  basis,  of  the  wage  scale  which 
prevails  in  the  anthracite  as  well  as  in  the 
bituminous  mines  of  the  country  under  direct 
governmental  sanction.  The  unusually  high 
basis  of  compensation  having  been  practically 
forced  on  the  operators  by  reason  of  the 
exigencies  of  war-time  conditions,  it  is  essen¬ 
tial  that  in  the  period  of  readjustment  they 
should  be  assured  of  the  means  to  pay  the 
compensation  they  were  ordered  to  provide. 
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Trade  Conditions  at  New  York 


Dropping  of  Restrictions  on  Egg  Coal  May  Foreshadow 
Slow  Movement  on  Lower  Grades  of  Bituminous 


Signilicant  of  conditions  in  the  anthracite  trade  is 
the  recent  order  removing  all  restrictions  on  the 
sale  of  egg  coal  and  the  announcement  that  a  similar 
order  may  be  expected  soon  with  regard  to  pea  coal. 
Egg  can  now  be  shipped  anywhere,  including  sections 
that  are  still  embargoed  to  other  sizes,  and  sold  for 
any  purpose.  Locally,  so  far  as  Manhattan  Borough 
is  concerned,  pea  and  broken  can  also  be  sold  to  all 
classes  of  consumers. 

Unless  there  is  a  sudden  and  very  pronounced 
change  in  weather  conditions,  it  is  likely  that  the 
allotment  plan  will  be  dropped  altogether  long  before 
April  1.  In  fact,  the  point  is  being  reached  where  it 
will  have  to  be  modified  or  abolished  outright  owing 
to  the  increasing  number  of  dealers  who  are  refusing 
to  accept  tonnage  due  them  on  their  allotments.  In 
most  cases  they  do  not  refuse  the  coal  outright,  but 
insist  on  having  stove  or  chestnut  without  taking  a 
proportionate  amount  of  other  sizes. 

Leading  producing  and  wholesale  interests  believe 
it  would  be  the  best  thing  for  the  trade  and  the 
public  if  they  were  given  a  free  hand  on  all  sizes. 
Some  of  their  customers  are  getting  more  coal  than 
they  need  and  others  are  getting  less.  This  situation 
would  quickly  adjust  itself  without  working  any 
hardship  on  the  retail  trade  or  consumers  if  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand  were  allowed  free  play,  but 
with  the  distribution  governed  by  hard  and  fast  rules 
the  shippers  have  to  keep  crowding  coal  on  dealers 
who  do  not  want  it  and  saying  “no”  to  others  who 
could  use  additional  tonnage  to  good  advantage. 

The  distribution  rules  are  becoming  particularly 
irksome  to  individual  operators,  who  find  it  steadily 
becoming  more  difficult  to  sell  their  tonnage  in  some 
localities  at  a  75-cent  premium  over  the  company 
circular.  Many  of  the  New  York  City  dealers,  for 
instance,  have  been  relying  almost  entirely  upon  com¬ 
pany  coal  of  late.  The  line  demand  is  still  strong 
enough  to  absorb  independent  domestic  sizes  at  the 
full  price,  but  unless  the  rules  are  changed  or  a 
long  period  of  severe  weather  causes  the  market  to 
take  on  a  stronger  tone,  the  premium  is  bound  to 
shrink  before  very  long. 

This  would  place  some  of  the  independent  oper¬ 
ators  in  a  very  difficult  position.  They  claim  that 
the  present  selling  price  barely  covers  the  cost  of 
production  at  certain  collieries,  and  the  smaller  indi¬ 
viduals,  unlike  the  companies,  cannot  average  their 
costs  among  a  number  of  operations.  The  situation 
is  doubly  hard  on  account  of  the  depressed  condition 
of  the  steam  sizes. 

Barley  has  long  been  a  drug  on  the  market,  and 
of  late  rice  and  No.  1  buckwheat  have  been  growing 
steadily  weaker.  Individual  rice  is  selling  in  some 
cases  well  below  the  company  circular,  while  it  is 
difficult  to  get  more  than  the  company  price  on  No.  1 
at  tidewater,  although  it  still  commands  a  premium 
of  30  or  40  cents  in  some  parts  of  the  all-rail 
territory. 

The  Bituminous  Trade. 

The  tendency  of  buyers  to  discriminate  as  to  quality 
is  making  it  increasingly  difficult  to  move  the  lower 
grades  of  bituminous.  The  result  is  that,  in  spite 
of  reduced  shipments  from  the  mines  last  week  and 
the  week  before  on  account  of  holiday  interruptions, 
and  in  the  face  of  embargoes  which  have  prevented 
further  shipments  to  most  of  the  Port  Reading  pools 
and  to  some  of  the  St.  George  pools,  the  accumula¬ 
tion  at  tidewater  has  increased.  From  an  average 
of  between  3,000  and  4,000  during  December,  the 
number  of  cars  of  soft  coal  standing  at  the  local 
ports  had  been  ranging  from  4,500  to  5,000  the  first 
half  of  the  week,  even  before  the  boatmen  struck. 

This  state  of  affairs  cannot  last  long  without 
causing  greater  price  unsettlement  than  has  occurred 
so  far.  Either  production  must  be  cut  down  or  prices 
on  the  grades  in  least  demand  must  give  way.  Coal 
can  be  kept  away  from  tidewater  by  means  of  em¬ 
bargoes,  but  this  will  not  help  the  market  in  the 
long  run  unless  operators  voluntarily  keep  the  brakes 
on.  If  they  insist  on  keeping  their  mines  going  at 


Similar  Action  with  Other  Sizes — 
But  Best  Coals  Still  in  Demand. 

all  costs  while  the  ports  are  embargoed  they  can 
only  do  so  by  slashing  prices  in  the  line  trade,  and 
weakness  on  the  line  would  quickly  extend  to  tide¬ 
water.  Another  danger  is  that  shippers  will  cut 
prices  on  coal  in  the  pools  in  order  to  clean  up  the 
accumulation  and  get  the  embargoes  taken  off. 

Snowstorms  and  zero  weather  would  stave  off  the 
evil  day  for  a  while,  but  sooner  or  later  prices  are 
bound  to  readjust  themselves  on  a  basis  of  quality. 
As  long  as  there  is  a  fixed  price,  the  tendency  is  to 
hold  out  for  that  figure  and  this  has  undoubtedly 
had  a  steadying  influence,  but  in  the  end  the  supply 
of  law  and  demand  will  result  in  a  price  spread 
between  different  grades  fully  as  great  as  in  normal 
times.  It  is  still  true,  however,  that  not  much  coal 
is  being  sold  from  any  of  the  local  pools  below  the 
Government  price,  and  little  is  heard  about  price 
cutting  in  the  region  except  on  certain  grades  of  gas 
coal.  The  demand  for  the  best  grades  of  high  and 
low  volatile  coal  is  in  excess  of  the  supply. 

The  desire  of  consumers  for  good  grades  of  coal 
is  accounted  for  to  quite  an  extent  by  the  fact  that 
much  of  the  stuff  in  stock  is  of  such  poor  quality 
that  it  cannot  be  burned  economically  or  efficiently 
without  mixing  it  with  something  better.  “They 
need  good  coal  to  help  get  rid  of  the  junk”  is  the 
way  one  man  expressed  it. 

Buyers  are  limiting  their  purchases  to  current  re¬ 
quirements  for  the  most  part.  As  long  as  the  price 
situation  remains  up  in  the  air  they  will  naturally 
be  cautious  about  buying  in  excess  of  immediate 
needs  on  spot  orders  or  of  entering  into  contracts. 
While  it  is  possible  that  some  long-term  business  is 
being  closed  up,  little  is  heard  about  contracting 
either  for  the  calendar  year  or  for  the  coming 
coal  year. 

The  changing  of  the  bunker  rules  so  that  every¬ 
thing  except  slack  and  coal  from  Ports  13-15-18 
can  be  furnished  to  steamers  has  had  little  effect  on 
the  market  for  bunker  coal,  for  the  reason  that  the 
premium  had  practically  disappeared  before  the  new 
order  went  into  effect  last  Monday.  Coal  from  Pools 
9  and  71  may  continue  to  command  a  small  premium 
on  its  merits,  but  for  weeks  past  Pool  10  coal  has 
been  available  at  the  Government  price  and  the  same 
thing  now  applies  to  the  pools  recently  added  to  the 
permissible  list. 

Coal  Tonnage  of  New  York  Harbor. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  number  of  cars 
of  anthracite  and  bituminous  handled  over  all  the 
railroad  coal  piers  in  New  York  Harbor  for  several 
weeks  past : 

Week  of —  Anthracite.  Bituminous. 

November  7-13  .  4,193  5,615 

November  14-20  .  5,413  6,337 

November  21-27  .  5,757  5,882 

November  28-December  4 _  5,305  5,702 

December  5-11  .  5,750  5,172 

December  12-18  .  6,503  6,390 

December  19-25  .  5,728  5,327  • 

December  26- January  1 .  5,453  5,287 

January  2-8 .  5,969  5,369 


Retail  Firm  Fined  $50. 

The  following  announcement  hfcs  been  sent  out 
from  the  office  of  the  State  Fuel  Administrator: 

“The  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Co.  of  New  York  City 
has  contributed  fifty  dollars  to  the  New  York  County 
Chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross  in  compliance 
with  the  request  of  Delos  W.  Cooke,  Federal  Fuel 
Administrator  for  the  State  of  New  York,  dated 
December  23,  1918.  This  penalty  was  exacted  for 
delivering  coal  without  a  permit  to  the  customer  of 
another  dealer,  such  delivery  being  a  violation  of  the 
rules  of  the  United  States  Fuel  Administration.  The 
Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Co.  waived  its  right  to  have  this 
case  reviewed  at  Washington.” 


The  great  trouble  with  running  expenses  is  that 
they  are  such  sprinters. 


Indiana  Trade  News. 


Colder  Weather  Helps  Coal  Movement — 
Miners  Want  Zones  Retained. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Jan.  8. — With  the  advent  of 
zero  weather  the  coal  trade  has  shown  more  life 
than  for  any  time  since  early  in  the  season.  Do¬ 
mestic  trade  has  picked  up,  and  some  steam  coal  is 
going  out.  Production  in  the  State  has  decreased 
considerably  and  was  scarcely  more  than  500,000 
tons  for  December,  although  the  total  tonnage  for 
the  year  will  go  beyond  the  30,000,000-ton  mark  set 
early  in  the  year  as  the  goal. 

Retail  prices  continue  to  hold.  Coke,  however, 
has  dropped  in  price  to  keep  pace  with  anthracite 
prices,  and  is  selling  around  $12  a  ton. 

The  ban  on  Eastern  coal  as  a  protection  to  In¬ 
diana  dealers  who  have  enormous  surpluses  of  In¬ 
diana  coal,  will  be  continued  for  the  present,  the 
State  Fuel  Administration  has  announced.  The  State 
Administration  has  received  authority  to  issue  per¬ 
mits  for  the  shipment  of  Eastern  coal,  but  Evans 
Woollen,  the  Administrator,  has  announced  that 
such  permits  will  be  issued  only  for  Eastern  coal  for 
industrial  purposes.  Domestic  consumers  will  be 
held  to  Indiana  coal  until  the  big  stocks  bought  at 
Government  prices,  have  been  reduced.  Dealers  are 
more  optimistic  now  that  they  have  been  assured 
protection  that  will  prevent  big  financial  losses. 

Variation  in  Retail  Prices. 

Indianapolis  dealers  who  belong  to  the  local  as¬ 
sociation,  and  who  recently  were  granted  an  increase 
in  selling  price  of  $1  a  ton,  are  still  holding  prices 
at  that  level.  Some  independent  dealers,  however, 
are  selling  coal  at  the  old  Government  prices. 

In  the  matter  of  production,  Indiana  operators 
now  fear  that  if  the  tonnage  is  allowed  to  slip 
below  the  half-million  mark  monthly  there  will  be 
some  difficulty  in  putting  returning  soldier-miners 
to  work.  Phil  Penna,  secretary  of  the  Indiana 
operators,  is  urging  a  joint  meeting  between  mine 
worker  officials  and  the  operators  to  lay  out  a  plan 
whereby  these  soldiers  may  be  taken  care  of.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  union  rules,  a  miner  cannot  be  discharged 
from  his  job  without  cause,  and  this  serves  to  com¬ 
plicate  the  situation. 

The  official  organ  of  the  United  Mine  Workers — 
7  he  United  Mineworkers’  Journal — has  come  out 
editorially  for  the  permanent  retention  of  the  coal 
zones.  It  declares  that  such  action  would  not  only 
stabilize  wages  and  labor  conditions,  but  would  sta¬ 
bilize  the  coal  industry  the  year  round,  giving  per¬ 
manent  markets,  low  freight  rates  and  better  dis¬ 
tribution. 

Tellers  of  the  U.  M.  W.  have  begun,  work  on  can¬ 
vassing  the  vote  for  the  election  of  international  of¬ 
ficials.  It  is  not  expected  that  the  unofficial  results 
will  be  changed  to  any  great  extent.  The  figures 
showed  that  the  administration  ticket  had  been  elect¬ 
ed  by  majorities  ranging  from  35,000  to  50,000. 


New  River  Labor  Questions. 

Charleston,  W.  Va.,  Jan.  8. — Several  questions  in 
controversy  between  miners  and  operators  of  the 
New  River  district  were  recently  submitted  to  Judge 
A.  O.  Smith,  special  umpire.  The  most  important 
question  related  to  the  claim  for  an  extra  10  cents 
a  ton  for  pushing  cars  to  the  working  places.  Judge 
Smith  has  not  rendered  his  opinion  in  this  case. 

On  the  question  as  to  whether  men  employed  by 
the  month  were  entitled  to  receive  the  60  cents  a 
day  increase,  as  granted  by  a  supplementary  agree¬ 
ment,  Judge  Smith  held  that  they  were  not. 

In  another  case  Judge  Smith  held  that  the  miners 
employed  on  a  monthly  basis  were  entitled  to  the 
extra  $1.40  a  day  awarded' by  the  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion  for  as  many  days  as  they  actually  worked.  It 
was  the  contention  of  the  operators  that  the  advance 
should  not  apply  to  more  than  24  days  a  month. 

Other  cases  heard  related  to  interpretations  of  the 
eight-hour-a-day  clause,  and  complaints  of  miners 
of  being  discharged  without  cause.  As  to  the  former 
the  special  umpire  held  that  for  day  men  eight  hours 
was  a  day’s  work,  but  that  this  did  not  apply  to  men 
on  a  monthly  basis. 
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Cincinnati  Market  Review. 

Price  Cutting  and  Curtailment  of  Mining 
Becoming  More  General. 

Coal  operators  in  this  city  have  been  saying  that 
•what  they  needed  to  make  coal  move  was  a  real 
manifestation  of  winter.  They  were  encouraged  so 
to  believe  that  their  time  of  at  least  partial  relief  had 
come  when  the  cold  wave  flag  was  hung  out  at  the 
government  building  and  the  news  came  over  the 
wires  that  Kansas  and  Colorado  were  digging 
“through”  trains  out  of  deep  snow  banks  in  below- 
zero  temperature  and  Chicago  was  turning  up  her  fur 
collars  to  ward  off  the  icy  storm  gust. 

The  so-called  cold  wave  has  come  and  is  now 
going,  but  it  doesn’t  seem  to  have  had  any  visible 
effect  on  the  coal  situation  as  far  as  the  producers 
and  jobbers  are  concerned.  There  was  just  about 
enough  of  it  to  reduce  the  stocks  which  retailers  had 
laid  in,  long,  long  ago,  when  everybody  else  was  in 
the  “laying-in”  business,  in  preparation  for  this  very 
occasion.  It  didn’t  get  very  cold  in  this  section  and 
therefore  the  pull  wasn’t  very  great  even  on  the  re¬ 
tailers. 

The  real  truth — and  it  might  as  well  be  told— is 
that  there  has  been  no  significant  improvement  in  the 
last  week  or  ten  days,  in  the  coal  situation.  Smoke¬ 
less  coals  are  moving  to  tidewater  at  a  slightly  ac¬ 
celerated  gait,  however. 

As  matters  are  now,  one  hears  a  great  deal  about* 
everybody  being  “full  up.”  Salesmen  who  go  out  to 
sell  say  that  storage  is  still  overflowing.  This  re¬ 
veals  the  fact  that  last  summer,  under  the  fright  of 
war  conditions,  many  manufacturers,  after  they  had 
listed  the  capacity  of  their  customary  bunkers,  bor¬ 
rowed  a  neighboring  town  lot  and  kept  on  storing. 

It  is  actually  time  that  not  only  many  but  most  of 
them  have  a  supply  that  leaves  them  cared  for  until 
next  June  or  July.  The  same  statement  would  be 
within  20  per  cent,  of  line  in  referring  to  the  do¬ 
mestic  supply.  The  20  per  cent,  refers  to  people  who 
had  neither  the  money  nor  the  bunkers  for  mid-sum¬ 
mer  buying. 

Smokeless  Ruling  Does  Little  Good. 

Some  relief  was  expected  from  the  order  issued 
on  December  21,  which  provided  that  consumers  who 
had  special  conditions  of  consumption,  which  seemed 
to  argue  economically  in  favor  of  out-of-zone  order¬ 
ing  of  smokeless  coals,  could  reach  their  old  source 
of  supply  by  getting  a  permit  which  would  be  ob¬ 
tainable  kj-  appeal  to  their  county,  state  or  fed¬ 
eral  administrator.  Originally  this  looked  good  to 
the  Cincinnati  dealers,  who  had  found  a  zone  fence 
between  them  and  their  old  customer.  They  all  got 
busy,  but  it  didn’t  pan  out. 

There  was  first  delay  and  then  hesitation  and  then 
excuses.  The  state  administrator  charged  it  to  the 
national  office  and  the  latter  office  charged  it  back 
again- — anyway  it  got  stuck  in  a  charming  little  game 
of  “pass  the  buck”  and  the  hoped-for  coal  sales  were 
not  forthcoming. 

Naturally  and  logically  two  results  have  come 
about  from  this  situation.  Many  of  the  smaller  and 
less  profitable  mines,  notably  in  Kentucky — wagon 
mines  and  even  tipple  mines  of  low  capacity — are 
closing  down.  Even  the  big  and  normally  profitable 
mines  are  running  on  fifty  to  sixty  per  cent  time. 
Hundreds  of  mines  have  closed.  In  the  Hazard 
district  forty-three  closed  last  week. 

The  other  and  even  less  fortunate  and  more  de¬ 
moralizing  result  is  that  price-cutting  has  started. 
There  is  no  denying  the  fact.  The  price-cutters  no 
longer  take  the  customer  into  an  ante-room,  assure 
him  the  slash  is  exclusive  to  him  and  pledge  him  to 
eternal  secrecy.  Their  offense  has  the  shameless 
boldness  of  a  circular  letter. 

But  they  don’t  sell  even  then.  The  reason  is  that 
it  isn’t  price  what’s  the  trouble  at  all — it’s  space  and 
need.  Everybody’s  got  the  coal  they  want.  They 
wouldn’t  know  where  to  put  any  more.  In  a  situation 
like  that,  price  is  not  even  a  palliative.  It  is  more 
likely  to  be  an  irritant,  for  the  buyer  gets  angry  at 
himself  for  not  having  taken  chances  and  waited, 
just  as  a  year  ago  he  got  angry  because  he  hadn’t 
loaded  up  and  been  ready. 


Conditions  at  Boston. 


Inactivity  in  Trade  More  Pronounced — 
Small  Quantities  Sent  to  New  England. 

The  general  situation  in  New  England  remains 
unchanged,  except  perhaps,  that  inactivity  is  still 
more  pronounced. 

Demand  is  virtually  an  unknown  quantity,  and 
even  those  consumers  under  contract  arc  apparently 
determined  to  accept  no  more  coal  than  they  are 
actually  obliged  to  take.  A  sale  of  a  carload  or  so 
is  reported  occasionally,  but  such  business  is  hardly 
worthy  of  note. 

Shippers,  having  no  incentive,  are  sending  only  a 
very  small  volume  of  coal  to  New  England,  and  as 
indicated  above,  all  shipments  are  for  application  on 
contract  business. 

Since  the  signing  of  the  armistice  sweeping  can¬ 
cellation  of  Government  contracts  has  caused  sub¬ 
stantial  retrenchment  of  manufacturing  with  cor¬ 
responding  reduction  in  the  consumption  of  coal. 
This,  combined  with  the  fact  that  an  abundance  of 
coal  is  on  hand  in  storage,  creates  a  situation  where 
many  of  the  large  consumers  not  only  turn  a  deaf 
ear  to  solicitations,  but  also  fail  even  to  manifest 
an  interest  in  the  future. 

As  far  as  can  be  learned  nothing  definite  has 
been  done  in  regard  to  contracts  for  the  coming  year, 
although  it  is  understood  in  some  instances  where 
business’  relations  have  been  of  long  standing,  ten¬ 
tative  arrangements  have  been  made,  with  details 
left  for  discussion  at  a  later  time. 

Railroad  traffic  generally  has  undergone  a  marked 
reduction,  and  this  applies  to  other  commodities  as 
well  as  coal.  This  decrease  in  volume  of  traffic  has 
resulted  in  a  dropping  off  of  consumption  of  rail¬ 
road  fuel  amounting  to  several  thousands  of  tons 
daily. 

An  Abundance  of  Bituminous  Coal. 

James  J.  Storrow’s  resignation  as  Federal  Fuel 
Administrator  for  New  England  has  caused  but 
very  little  comment,  being  taken  rather  as  a  matter 
of  course.  His  statement  that  New  England  had 
been  supplied  with  adequate  fuel  for  the  winter;  es¬ 
pecially  as  applied  to  bituminous,  seems  to  be  rather 
mild,  as  the  New  England  market  is  literally  full 
and  running  over  with  coal ;  much  of  it  forced  upon 
unwilling  takers  at  a  cost  sad  to  contemplate.  The 
situation  would  not  be  as  bad  if  the  quality  in  all 
cases  was  good,  but  those  fortunate  enough  to  re¬ 
ceive  superior  grades  were  enabled  to  obtain  it  at 
the  same  price  as  was  paid  for  that  of  inferior  qual¬ 
ity,  thus  giving  recipients  of  the  latter  just  cause  for 
complaint. 

Reports  show  a  considerable  decrease  in  tonnage 
production,  but  southern  loading  ports  all  have  large 
surplus  of  coal  over  chartered  vessel  tonnage.  As 
the  New  England  market  shows  no  indication  of  be¬ 
ing  receptive  to  tide  borne  coal  for  some  time  to 
come,  shippers  take  the  attitude  it  is  useless,  in  view 
of  present  conditions  and  values,  to  attempt  disposal 
on  the  open  market,  and  are  looking  to  off  shore 
business  for  relief. 

The  open  season  has  been  particularly  favorable 
to  users  of  domestic  fuel,  and  the  demand  for 
anthracite  for  household  purposes  is  by  no  means 
as  active  as  had  been  anticipated.  Retailers  are  not 
being  called  upon  to  make  deliveries  in  any  where 
near  the  usual  volume. 


No  Chance  of  Famine  Now. 

A  few  weeks  have  made  a  great  difference  in  the 
coal  trade  situation  as  we  all  know,  and  in  no  way 
is  the  point  illustrated  more  clearly  than  by  compari¬ 
son  of  trade  articles  of  a  few  weeks  back. 

A  belated  item,  recently  observed,  refers  to  the 
country  facing  a  second  winter  of  coal  shortage,  con¬ 
veying  the  suggestion  that  the  North  Dakota  lignite 
fields  ought  to  be  called  into  service  to  meet  the 
emergency,  even  though,  as  the  author  indicates, 
chemical  preparation  of  the  material  is  necessary  to 
obtain  the  best  results  from  that  inferior  product. 

We  surmise  that  with  present  surplus  of  Illinois 
and  other  western  tonnages  on  the  market,  North 
Dakota  will  have  no  occasion  to  shiver  for  lack  of 
fuel,  even  if  the  lignite  fields  are  not  drawn  upon. 


The  Chicago  Market. 


Trade  Is  Helped  Slightly  by  More  Seasonable 
Weather  Conditions. 

Zero  weather  came  with  the  New  Year  to  delight 
the  coal  man,  who  had  begun  to  think  there  was 
no  such  thing.  It  helped  to  move  the  soft  coal 
which  is  stored  in  most  of  the  Chicago  yards  and 
reduced  noticeably  the  number  of  unbilled  cars  from 
the  mines.  The  stimulation  was  not  sufficient  to 
increase  working  time  at  the  mines,  however. 

The  official  announcement  that  zones  will  not  be 
interfered  with  until  after  February  1  has  been  cir¬ 
culated  by  the  fuel  administration.  Roe  Mackie, 
Deputy  Fuel  Administrator  for  Cook  County,  was 
asked  whether,  with  the  increased  sales  due  to  the 
severe  weather,  the  Chicago  dealers  would  have 
their  war  stocks  of  coal  cleaned  up  by  February  1. 
Mr.  Mackie  receives  monthly  reports  showing  the 
exact  movement  of  domestic  coal  from  the  dealers’ 
yards  to  the  consumers’  bins. 

“We  shall  not  be  cleaned  up  by  February  1,”  said 
he,  “but  probably  will  be  by  the  end  of  the  winter.” 

The  anthracite  situation  is  again  causing  annoy¬ 
ance.  The  movement  of  anthracite  has  been  very 
uneven.  Some  dealers  have  been  offered  more  than 
they  want  and  others  have  been  unable  to  get  what 
they  urgently  need.  The  control  of  shipments  by 
the  Fuel  Administration  has  had  some  curious  re¬ 
sults.  It  is  natural  that  the  man  who  is  sent  more 
coal  in  one  shipment  than  he  can  handle  without 
running  up  a  demurrage  bill  should  see  in  that  cir¬ 
cumstance  a  sign  of  plenty,  but  his  neighbor  is  just 
as  likely  to  be  unable  to  get  a  single  car. 

Word  has  been  received  that  all  restrictions  have 
been  removed  from  the  distribution  of  egg  coal,  and 
it  is  hoped  the  new  order  will  result  in  more 
anthracite  coming  into  this  market. 

Few  Instances  of  Price  Cutting. 

Business  in  steam  coal  has  received  a  slight  ben¬ 
efit  from  the  cold  weather.  Prices  are  being  main¬ 
tained  very  well  on  most  grades.  On  domestic  sizes, 
cases  in  which  concessions  of  importance  have  been 
made  are  very  few.  In  all  lines  of  business  in 
Chicago  extreme  stagnation  prevails,  however,  and 
there  is  little  hope  of  any  revival  of  importance  dur¬ 
ing  this  coal  year.  Discussion  chiefly  centers  about 
the  coming  season,  when  all  restrictions  have  been 
removed  and  the  business  is  left  to  find  its  way  back 
into  old  channels,  as  it  seems  pretty  well  conceded 
that  government  regulation  will  be  entirely  aban¬ 
doned. 

The  announcement  ol  the  Attorney  General  at 
Washington  that  organizations  of  business  men 
which  continue,  after  the  government  has  surren¬ 
dered  control  of  their  activities,  to  maintain  agreed 
prices  in  violation  of  the  Sherman  Act  will  be  pros¬ 
ecuted,  has  been  of  great  interest  both  to  the  retail 
coal  merchants’  associations,  and  the  operators’  or¬ 
ganizations.  It  indicates  that  attempts  to  maintain 
uniform  prices  after  the  government’s  maximum  has 
been  cancelled  may  meet  with  legal  obstacles. 

One  thing  the  coal  men  cannot  be  deprived  of, 
however,  and  that  is  the  knowledge  of  their  costs  of 
doing  business  which  both  retail  dealers  and  operat¬ 
ors  have  gained  in  the  last  year.  There  is  a  general 
feeling  that  cut-throat  competition  will  not  return  in 
either  the  producing  or  distributing  end  of  the  bus¬ 
iness,  to  the  extent  to  which  it  prevailed  before.  The 
lesson  has  been  pretty  thoroughly  taught  that  it  is 
better  not  to  do  business  than  to  do  it  at  a  loss,  and 
no  agreement  is  necessary  to  put  this  lesson  to 
practice. 


Dr.  Garfield  has  information  from  abroad  to  the 
effect  that  liberal  importations  of  American  coal  may 
be  effective  in  quieting  the  unrest  now  prevailing  in 
Europe,  and  which  so  many  are  apprehensive  may 
develop  the  most  serious  disorders.  Switzerland  in 
particular  is  mentioned  as  being  desirous  of  fuel. 
None  has  been  coming  from  Germany  lately,  al¬ 
though  200,000  tons  monthly  is  required.  Arrange¬ 
ments  have  been  made  to  ship  60,000  monthly  from 
the  newly  occupied  mine  at  Saarbrucken. 
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Market  at  Philadelphia. 


Weather  Conditions  Create  Strong  Demand 
— High  Grade  Bituminous  Scarce. 

The  first  real  cold  spell  of  the  season  put  a  little 
life  in  the  local  situation.  The  business  was  getting 
much  unsettled  on  account  of  the  prevalence  of  ex¬ 
tremely  mild  conditions,  but  hopes  are  now  strong 
that  there  will  be  at  least  a  normal  coal  consuming 
season. 

Despite  the  suddenness  of  the  changed  conditions, 
dealers  were  fully  prepared  to  meet  them,  as  all  had 
stocks  of  egg  and  pea  on  hand,  and  many  of  them 
could  deliver  all  sizes.  The  fact  that  Sunday  was 
the  coldest  day  of  the  winter  naturally  tended  to  a 
greater  home  consumption  and  Monday  morning 
found  the  retailers  rushed  with  calls  for  prompt  de¬ 
livery.  Several  light  falls  of  snow  also  helped  to 
impress  upon  the  consumers  the  need  of  fuel,  and 
quite  a  few  of  the  calls  on  the  dealers  were  for  com¬ 
pletion  of  orders  already  in  for  some  time  for  the 
favorite  sizes — stove  and  nut. 

However,  it  is  going  to  require  a  continuance  of 
cold  weather  to  absorb  the  entire  anthracite  produc¬ 
tion,  as  all  shippers  continue  to  report  greatest  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  moving  all  the  sizes.  Egg  and  pea  are  the 
hardest  sizes,  of  course,  to  move  and  unless  the 
weather  continues  cold  the  big  companies  will  cer¬ 
tainly  be  compelled  to  store  some  of  this  tonnage,  a 
most  unusual  condition  for  wintei. 

Many  requests  to  hold  orders  have  been  received 
by  shippers  this  week,  especially  those  concerns  get¬ 
ting  the  higher  Government  prices,  but  it  is  extreme¬ 
ly  doubtful  if  a  price  reduction  would  in  any  way 
help  to  move  these  sizes.  The  dealers  have  reached 
the  point  where  they  simply  cannot  handle  any  more. 
One  suggestion  is  for  the  Fuel  Administration  to  re¬ 
move  entirely  the  ban  against  certain  Western  points 
which,  owing  to  their  nearness  to  bituminous  coal, 
were  not  allowed  to  stock  their  entire  quota. 

The  steam  situation  is  even  worse  than  the  do¬ 
mestic  trade,  although  the  change  in  weather  condi¬ 
tions  has  had  some  effect  on  the  situation.  Even 
buckwheat  has  now  become  hard  to  move  and  more 
than  one  shipper  has  cars  of  this  size  standing  at 
the  scales  accumulating  demurrage  and  as  a  result  a 
considerable  tonnage  is  going  into  storage.  Rice 
and  barley,  of  course,  do  not  improve  and  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  big  consumers  of  this  size  seems  to  be  to 
hold  off,  hoping  for  a  reduction. 

Bituminous  Situation. 

There  is  plenty  of  bituminous  coal  of  a  certain 
kind  in  the  market,  but  thejiigh  grades  are  scarce 
and  very  much  so.  With  the  ordinary  coals  we  have 
heard  of  price  shadings  as  low  as  $2.65,  with  the  coal 
not  taken.  The  shippers  of  some  grades  are  having 
considerable  expense  on  account  of  car  service  on 
this  coal,  and  numerous  of  the  smaller  operations 
have  shut  down. 

The  best  grades  of  coal  are  hard  to  get  for  com¬ 
mercial  use.  While  the  railroads  continue  to  con¬ 
fiscate  good  tonnages,  an  even  heavier  demand  seems 
to  come  from  the  Government,  who  require  this  fuel 
for  bunker  use  in  the  heavy  overseas  traffic. 

Some  shippers  of  the  gas  coal  are  finding  difficulty 
in  moving  their  tonnage.  As  is  customary  at  this 
time  of  the  year  the  extensive  cement  mills  in  this 
d: strict  have  shut  down  their  plants  to  make  repairs, 
which,  due  to  the  war,  were  omitted  last  year.  This 
has  also  thrown  a  heavy  tonnage  on  the  market. 

The  wagon  mine  shippers  have  practically  gone 
out  of  the  market,  as  under  present  conditions,  with 
a  free  supply  of  ordinary  grades,  they  are  finding 
the  competition  a  little  too  strong,  except  of  course, 
those  few  shippers  producing  the  better  grades  of 
fuel. 

With  the  excess  tonnage  on  the  market  the  strictly 
brokerage  houses  have  once  more  gotten  back  to 
their  former  activity  and  considering  the  conditions, 
are  moving  a  fair  volume  of  tonnage. 

At  tide  there  continues  to  be  a  dearth  of  first  class 
bunker  coal  and  vessels  are  at  times  delayed  in  being 
coaled,  as  most  of  them  insist  on  the  better  grades. 
This  has  made  the  demand  on  pools  nine  and  ten 
extremely  heavy. 


Market  at  Detroit. 


Inactivity  Continues,  as  Depletion  of  Stocks 
Proceeds  But  Slowly. 

bor  jobbers  and  wholesalers  the  Detroit  market 
now  affords  very  “slim  pickings.”  The  outlook  for 
any  substantial  improvement  of  conditions  in  the 
near  future  is  pronounced  unsatisfactory.  Not  until 
stocks  on  hand  in  retail  yards  and  at  manufacturing 
plants  have  been  largely  reduced  can  shippers  hope 
for  the  restoration  of  anything  like  a  normal  buy¬ 
ing  movement. 

Investigations  conducted  by  the  jobbers  convince 
them  that  not  only  is  there  a  too  abundant  supply 
of  bituminous  in  Detroit,  but  a  large  proportion  of 
the  supply  is  of  low  quality.  Many  steam  coal  users 
are  struggling  to  overcome  fires  in  stock  piles.  The 
jobbers  attribute  these  fires  in  many  instances  to  the 
accumulations  of  low-grade  coal  made  at  a  time  when 
it  was  feared  nothing  better  would  be  available. 
Fires  are  also  reported  in  the  coal  stored  by  some 
of  the  retailers.  In  this  connection  the  explanation 
is  offered  that  the  coal  came  into  the  city  when  re¬ 
tailers  were  experiencing  difficulty  in  getting  sufficient 
help  to  handle  it,  and  that  in  consequence  it  was  not 
properly  piled  to  guard  against  combustion. 

The  predicament  of  a  number  of  the  retailers  is 
said  to  be  verging  on  perilous.  Some  of  the  jobbers 
assert  that  unless  relief  is  afforded  in  the  form  of  an 
extended  period  of  very  cold  weather  there  will  be 
many  retail  yards  still  filled  with  bituminous  coal 
when  spring  comes.  Temperature  conditions  to  the 
beginning  of  this  year  were  so  mild  as  to  afford  little 
assistance  to  the  retailers  in  reducing  stocks.  Colder 
weather  arriving  with  the  new  year  seems  to  promise 
stimulation  of  domestic  buying,  if  it  continues  for  a 
few  days. 

Big  Surplus  in  Retail  Yards. 

For  some  of  the  retail  dealers,  it  is  doubtful  if 
even  frosty  weather  can  do  much  in  the  way  of 
lowering  surplus  stocks.  These  are  the  yards  in 
which  there  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  mine-run 
and  slack.  Household  consumers  do  not  want  this 
coal  when  they  can  get  anything  else.  Dealers  who 
bought  it  to  be  sure  of  having  some  kind  of  fuel  for 
their  customers,  probably  must  seek  an  outlet  among 
apartment  houses  or  office  buildings.  Even  there 
they  encounter  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  buyers  to 
fill  their  requirements  from  current  receipts  rather 
than  to  accept  coal  that  has  been  lying  exposed  in 
stock  piles. 

Both  steam  and  domestic  coal  of  good  quality  from 
mines  in  West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Ohio  is  be¬ 
ing  offered  by  the  jobbers,  who  are  able  to  interest 
only  a  few  buyers.  Retailers  whose  yards  are 
crowded  with  less  desirable  grades  explaia  they 
would  like  to  buy,  but  realize  that  were  they  to  do  so, 
they  would  merely  be  required  to  distribute  the  good 
quality  of  coal,  where  they  now  hope  to  find  buyers 
for  the  stocks  at  hand,  and  the  latter  would  remain 
with  them  indefinitely.  Smokeless  coal  is  now  about 
the  only  kind  of  bituminous  that  is  not  being  sent 
into  this  market. 

The  anthracite  situation  shows  little  change.  Only 
the  fact  that  moderate  temperatures  have  so  far  held 
down  consumption  makes  the  small  supply  in  the 
hands  of  the  dealers  adequate  for  the  present.  Cold 
weather,  it  is  said,  would  quickly  exhaust  the 
anthracite  stocks. 


Autocar  Men  Dine 

One  hundred  and  fifty  members  of  the  Autocar 
Company  organization  attended  their  annual  banquet 
at  the  Hotel  Adelphia,  Philadelphia,  Tuesday  night 
last.  The  convention  began  Monday  at  the  com¬ 
pany’s  plant  at  Ardmore  and  closed  Thursday. 

J.  M.  Murdock  of  Johnstown,  a  member  of  the 
Highways  Transport  Committee  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Council  of  National  Defense,  described  his  experi¬ 
ences  in  war  work  here  and  abroad.  Other  speakers 
were  E.  J.  Cattell,  Philadelphia,  city  statistician,  and 
D.  S.  Ludlum,  president  of  the  Autocar  Company. 

A  family  tree  doesn’t  always  bear  the  fruits  of  a 
man’s  industry. 


West  Virginia  Conditions. 


Slack  Demand  and  Embargoes  Are  Cutting 
Output  in  All  Districts. 

Charleston,  W.  Va.,  Jan.  8. — With  the  bars  still 
up  against  shipments  of  certain  West  Virginia  coal 
into  certain  Western  territory,  and  with  buyers  un¬ 
certain  as  to  what  their  needs  may  be,  the  coal  in¬ 
dustry  in  West  Virginia  is  called  upon  simply  to 
await  developments  as  the  business  of  the  new  year 
is  begun.  The  volume  of  sales  outside  regular  stand¬ 
ing  contracts  is  small  as  compared  to  sales  a  few 
months  ago,  and  for  that  reason  many  companies  are 
only  mining  enough  coal  to  meet  current  needs, 
which  are  far  from  pressing  at  this  time. 

A  number  of  factors  furthermore  are  operating  to 
restrict  production.  Not  only  is  the  condition  of  the 
market  such  as  to  discourage  production,  but  em¬ 
bargoes  against  coal  from  certain  sections  are  shut¬ 
ting  off  shipments  from  those  points  and  that  of 
course  has  partly  stopped  production  in  the  districts 
affected. 

Virtually  shut  down  between  Christmas  and  New 
Year’s  Day,  many  plants  in  resuming  are  restricting 
their  output  and  will  continue  to  do  so,  not  antici¬ 
pating  much  if  any  improvement  in  the  situation  be¬ 
fore  the  first  of  February.  Even  the  recent  brief 
spell  of  cold  weather  failed  to  stimulate  trade  to  any 
appreciable  extent,  though  it  is  felt  that  continued 
£old  weather  will  be  of  some  benefit. 

Slight  modification  of  zone  regulations  from  time 
to  time  affecting  shipments  from  certain  districts 
are  relieving  the  situation,  but  only  to  a  limited  ex¬ 
tent.  General  dullness  describes  the  situation  in 
West  Virginia  as  a  whole.  Despite  such  dullness, 
there  is  little  if  any  price  cutting — at  least  not  among 
the  larger  operators. 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  district  in  West  Virginia  has 
suffered  more  severely  from  market  conditions  than 
the  Logan  district. 

Embargoes  Hurt  New  River  Field. 

While  there  is  also  a  decreased  demand  for  New 
River  coal,  yet  it  is  embargoes  which  are  most  seri¬ 
ously  affecting  the  mines  of  the  district  in  question. 

A  large  part  of  the  product  has  always  been  to  tide¬ 
water.  Starting  December  19th  one  embargo  after 
another  was  added  until  all  shipments  of  coal  for 
ocean  transportation  were  prohibited  over  the  C.  & 

O.  and  Virginian,  as  the  result  of  a  growing  conges¬ 
tion  at  loading  ports. 

Unusual  quietness  marked  the  first  week  of  the 
year  in  the  Kanawha  district,  with  high  water  threat¬ 
ening  to  do  much  damage  to  railroads  and  mines, 
hollowing  a  general  period  of  holiday  inactivity,  , 
little  effort  has  been  or  is  being  made  to  get  out 
much  coal,  nor  will  any  such  effort  be  made  for 
twenty  or  thirty  days  yet. 

Empties  literally  poured  into  the  Fairmont  dis¬ 
trict  last  week  and  during  the  previous  week  the 
supply  was  more  than  sufficient  to  meet  the  lessened 
needs,  when  many  plants  were  shut  down  for  the 
holidays.  Some  plants,  however,  were  operated  in 
order  to  catch  up  with  orders  unfilled  because  of  in¬ 
sufficient  cars  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  month.  Con¬ 
sequently  the  amount  of  coal  mined  over  the  holi¬ 
days  was  larger  than  might  have  been  imagined. 
Orders  for  railroad  fuel  are  still  doing  much  toward 
limiting  the  commercial  production  in  the  district. 

There  has  been  a  very  material  slump  in  the  Poca¬ 
hontas  and  Tug  River  districts,  resulting  from  a  sud¬ 
den  slackening  of  the  demand,  but  producers  do  not 
believe  this  will  be  of  very  extended  duration.  It  is 
said  that  during  recent  weeks  there  have  been  many 
cars  loading,  yet  remaining  unbilled.  The  territory 
for  Pocahontas  coal  has  been  somewhat  enlarged,  it 
now  being  permissible  to  ship  as  far  West  as  Cin¬ 
cinnati.  , 


F.  F.  Chadwick  &  Co.,  Land  Title  Building,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  send  out  as  a  holiday  greeting  an  attractively 
printed  card  conveying  “The  American’s  Creed.” 


The  barge  “Katherine  W.  Cullen,”  bound  for 
Boston  with  1,400  tons  of  coal  foundered  in  Cape 
Cod  Bay  on  New  Year’s  day. 
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Conditions  at  Pittsburgh. 


Gas  and  By-Product  Coal  Still  Scarce, 
but  Steam  Coal  Is  Easier. 

The  coal  market  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  does 
not  show  much  change  from  that  of  a  week  ago,  and 
may  still  be  characterized  as  a  waiting  one,  with  the 
coal  man  having  the  long  end  of  the  string,  or  more 
properly  speaking  with  the  coal  man  in  control  and 
making  the  market.’  Mines  are  working  more  stead¬ 
ily  than  a  week- ago,  and  the  tonnage  is  somewhat 
better,  while  the  demand  keeps  pace  with  it  so  that, 
insofar  as  by-product  and  gas  coal  is  concerned, 
there  is  a  dearth  of  free  coal. 

There  is  an  easing  up  in  the  steam  coals,  or  the 
thin-vein  coals  of  this  district,  and  the  immediate 
surrounding  fields.  This  situation  has  practically  re¬ 
solved  itself  into  a  contest  between  the  railroads  and 
the  thin-vein  operators.  The  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road,  in  particular,  has  refused  to  take  the  thin- 
vein  coals  from  the  operators  along  its  lines  for  its 
own  use,  and  instead  has  been  purchasing  Pittsburgh 
coal  and  shipping  it  as  far  east  as  Washington,  D.  C. 

It  is  not  correct  to  call  it  purchasing,  for  the  coal 
has  been  arbitrarily  commandeered  by  the  road  and 
reconsigned  to  itself,  at  the  Government  price  of 
$2.45  per  ton,  less  10  cents,  or  a  net  price  of  $2.35. 
The  thin-vein  coal  refused  by  the  road  carries  a 
price  of  $3.05,  less  10  cents,  or  a  net  price  of  $2.95. 

The  thin-vein  operators  have  appealed  to  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Fuel  Administration  to  give  them  the  protec¬ 
tion  they  enjoyed  during  the  greater  part  of  1918, 
as  they  say  they  cannot,  under  present  wage  and 
working  conditions,  mine  their  coal  at  $2.35  per  ton. 

Labor  conditions  throughout  the  district  are  eas¬ 
ing  up  a  little,  and  there  is  not  such  a  scarcity  of 
men  as  formerly,  although  the  mines  are  far  from 
having  a  complete  complement  of  men. 

During  the  week  the  water  in  the  three  rivers 
passed  the  flood  stage  and  resulted  in  a  complete 
tie-up  of  coal  traffic  on  the  streams  for  several  days. 
This  has  cut  down  the  tonnage  delivered  from  the 
mines  to  the  mills  of  this  and  surrounding  districts 
via  boats,  and  has  lessened  stocks  by  that  amount. 
The  streams  are  back  to  the  normal  at  this  writing 
and  the  traffic  has  been  resumed. 

Car  supply  throughout  the  district  is  about  the 
same  as  a  week  ago,  and  mines  are  having  no  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  this  respect. 

There  is  little  indication,  at  this  time,  that  the 
deadlock  between  the  coal  men  and  the  large  con¬ 
sumers  of  fuel  who  have  been  holding  off  for  lower 
prices  has  been  broken.  It  is  probable  that  some 
weeks  will  elapse  ere  a  decided  move  occurs,  al¬ 
though  a  long  period  of  zero  weather  would  bring 
the  matter  to  a  focus  quickly. 


Superior-Duluth  Market. 

Mild  Weather  Cuts  Down  Coal  Consumption 

— Lehigh  Valley  Docks  to  Be  Improved. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  December  was  fully  seven 
degrees  warmer  than  any  similar  month  for  many 
years,  the  consumption  of  coal  in  Duluth  and  in  vir¬ 
tually  all  parts  of  the  Northwest  was  comparatively 
light,  and  although  the  coal  receipts  for  the  last  year 
were  far  below  those  of  1917,  there  will  be  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  both  hard  and  soft  coal  to  meet  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  public  during  the  winter  months. 

The  warm  weather  has  left  large  supplies  of  coal 
in  the  hands  of  local  dealers,  and  many  have  filed  re¬ 
quests  with  Judge  J.  F.  McGee,  Federal  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istrator  for  Minnesota,  to  have  their  orders  cancelled 
and  their  shipments  of  anthracite  be  suspended. 
Judge  McGee  immediately  sent  notices  to  all  dealers 
in  the  State  stating  that  if  cancellation  were  desired 
that  notice  should  be  filed  at  his  office  at  once.  • 

“The  allotment  for  Minnesota  for  this  year  is 
1,108,800  tons,  or  560,000  tons  less  than  the  anthra¬ 
cite  that  normally  would  be  required,’’  said  Judge 
McGee. 

“The  dealer  cannot  be  expected  to  take  the  risk  of 
carrying  over  anthracite  into  next  season.  That  risk 
must  rest  upon  the  consumer.  The  consumer  must 


now  take  the  amount  of  his  requirements  or  make 
up  his  mind  that  he  is  not  to  get  it  hereafter.” 

Last  December  Compared. 

Conditions  as  regards  fuel  demands  during  De¬ 
cember  are  clearly  shown  in  the  report  on  shipments 
from  !he  docks  at  the  Head  of  the  Lakes  last  month 
and  for  the  same  period  a  year  ago.  Last  month 
the  shipments  from  Duluth  and  Superior  were  25,019 
carlots,  while  for  the  same  period  in  1917  there  were 
31,284  carlots. 

Despite  the  cold  wave,  which  passed  over  Duluth 
during  the  first  few  days  of  January,  which  lessened 
the  flow  of  water  at  the  Thomson  dam  of  the  Great 
Northern  Power  Co.,  and  the  abolishment  of  the 
skip-stop  system  by  the  Duluth  Street  Railway  Co., 
the  power  situation  has  not  been  changed  materially. 
Some  steam  plants  have  been  started  to  supply  power 
but  this  has  not  resulted  in  a  very  large  consumption 
of  coal. 

An  improvement  project  that  is  of  wide  interest 
in  the  Northwest  is  that  contemplated  by  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Coal  Sales  Co.,  which  is  arranging  to  spend 
$500,000  on  the  company’s  dock  at  Tower  Bay  slip. 
It  is  planned  to  completely  modernize  the  dock. 
Work  has  already  been  started  by  the  Link  Belt  Co. 
of  Chicago,  contractors,  and  R.  C.  Buck,  local  engi¬ 
neer. 

The  improvements  will  include  two  new  rigs  for 
unloading  coal  from  boats,  a  box  car  loader,  a  huge 
pocket  from  which  to  load  freight  cars  and  wagons. 
The  dock,  which  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  Twin 
Ports,  will  be  dismantled  and  entirely  electrified. 

The  rigs  will  be  installed  for  the  beginning  of 
navigation,  and  the  other  improvements  will  be  made 
by  next  fall.  The  rigs  will  have  a  handling  capacity 
of  400  tons  an  hour  each.  With  a  capacity  of  load¬ 
ing  ten  cars  an  hour,  the  box  car  loader  will  be  the 
fastest  at  the  Head  of  the  Lakes. 

C.  P.  Craig,  who  was  appointed  local  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istrator  about  a  year  ago,  forwarded  his  resignation 
to  Judge  McGee,"  at  St.  Paul,  New  Year’s  day.  Mr. 
Craig  has  resigned,  he  says,  so  that  he  may  take  up 
other  public  matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of 
Duluth. 


Situation  at  Baltimore. 


General  Embargo  on  All  Delivery  Points 
Price  Cutting  Talk  Revived. 

The  big  break  has  come  in  the  coal  trade  in  the 
matter  of  soft  coal  supply  and  also  as  to  prices  in  a 
number  of  cases.  During  the  past  week  the  inrush  of 
fuel  continued  to  every  line  and  tide  point  open  for 
shipment,  Canton  piers  of  the  Pennsylvania  R.  R. 
remaining  embargoed.  At  the  close  of  the  week  the 
situation  became  such  that  an  embargo  was  slapped 
on  Curtis  Bay  pier  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  and  this 
was  followed  by  a  practical  general  embargo  on  all 
local  delivery  points.  All  of  the  larger  consumers 
had  coal  piled  in  cars  on  sidings,  tne  pier  approaches 
were  all  jammed  with  loaded  cars,  many  of  which 
had  been  on  demurrage  for  days,  and  in  many  cases, 
in  order  to  release  cars,  a  movement  was  started  to 
unload  coal  by  the  roadways. 

Many  plants  with  limited  storage  capacity  for  fuel 
and  which  continued  to  receive  coal  after  their  bins 
were  full  made  special  provision  for  outside  storage. 
First  class  coal  that  had  been  long  out  of  the  general 
market  is  at  present  included  in  the  jam  of  fuel  here. 
With  numerous  mine  representatives  in  this  territory 
endeavoring  to  sell,  and  with  few  takers  of  fuel  even 
of  high  quality  it  is  not  strange  that  talk  of  cutting 
prices  was  revived.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  were 
offerings  much  off  the  government  maximum  price. 
Inquiry  in  the  trade  developed  offerings  for  Fair- 
mont  run-of-mine,  for  instance,  as  low  as  $2.15.  It 
was  indeed  the  softest  market  since  America  was 
plunged  into  the  war.  As  a  whole  the  trade  re¬ 
fuses  to  be  other  than  optimistic,  however,  at  least 
in  regard  to  the  future.  After  a  clean  up  of  the  sit¬ 
uation  which  has  brought  an  oversupply  of  coal  fol¬ 
lowing  cancellation  of  numerous  war  contracts,  it 
is  felt  that  there  will  be  a  healthy  market  for  all 
coals  of  fair  grade. 

The  retail  anthracite  trade  is  endeavoring  to  stab¬ 
ilize  itself  here.  During  the  domestic  coal  short¬ 


age  periods  many  changes  of  customers  from  old 
connections  took  place  perforce  in  order  that  urgent 
consumption  needs  be  met.  Some  dealers  here  have 
been  hustling  to  endeavor  to  keep  that  business, 
others  have  felt  that  a  spirit  of  return  to  old  con¬ 
nections  should  be  encouraged. 

The  Baltimore  Coal  Exchange  is  advising  con¬ 
sumers  to  take  up  the  rein  where  they  left  off  as 
the  fairest  proposition  to  all  concerned.  Of  course 
many  consumers  may  prefer  to  remain  with  new 
connections.  In  the  meantime  the  local  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration  has  announced  that  all  restrictions  on 
the  hard  coal  trade,  except  for  the  price  maximum, 
are  removed.  This  means  that  dealers  can  now  fill  the 
remaining  portions  of  their  orders  as  they,  or  their 
customers  may  decree.  Supplies  continue  good  in 
the  face  of  mild  weather  for  the  season.  Small  sizes 
are  in  fact  in  too  liberal  run  at  times,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  nut,  which  remains  scarce. 


Conditions  at  Buffalo. 


Dullness  Continues  in  Bituminous  Trade — 
Anthracite  Supply  Equal  to  Needs. 

The  situation  does  not  improve,  at  least  so  far  as 
bituminous  is  concerned.  It  is  very  hard  to  sell  it 
anywhere.  In  fact  the  supply  and  possible  output 
are  so  large  that  members  of  the  trade  are  saying 
there  will  be  no  recovery  of  account  before  summer, 
and  maybe  not  then.  At  present  it  is  not  easy  to 
say  what  the  consumption  will  be.  People  are  nu¬ 
merous  who  say  that  the  factories  will  be  turned  over 
promptly  to  peace  work  and  go  on  faster  than  ever, 
but  that  has  to  be  done  and  it  takes  time.  In  the 
meanwhile  the  soldiers  are  coming  home  and  return¬ 
ing  to  their  old  places.  The  consumption  of  manu¬ 
factured  goods  is  bound  to  be  large,  and  that  alone 
is  about  the  only  thing  to  be  reckoned  on  exactly. 

So  the  coal  tonnage  needed  is  going  to  be  large, 
but  if  it  comes  up  to  productive  the  consumption 
capacity  will  have  to  be  immense,  so  the  relief  may 
have  to  be  in  the  line  of  car  shortage,  as  it  used  to 
be,  but  not  much  is  said  of  that  now.  In  fact  the 
report  is  that  congestion  at  junction  points  and  in 
yards  is  not  as  bad  as  it  used  to  be.  At  the  same 
time  consumers  are  hardly  buying  as  much  as  they 
are  using.  Jobbers  are  advising  them  that  it  is  not 
a  good  plan  to  run  short  at  this  time  of  the  year,  but 
they  have  an  idea  that  the  price  is  going  to  be  lower 
and  they  hold  off.  The  operators  are  asking  jobbers 
to  help  them  out,  much  as  they  used  to  in  the  old 
time,  but  it  is  not  an  easy  matter.  Most  jobbers  are 
doing  scarcely  more  business  than  they  were  when 
coal  was  so  scarce. 

The  recovery  from  holiday  dullness  is  hardly  past 
yet,  so  it  is  not  easy  to  say  what  is  coming.  Still, 
the  trade  is  not  feeling  easy.  The  conditions  look 
much  like  the  old  days  of  the  trade,  when  the  con¬ 
sumer  made  the  price  and  hung  off  if  the  seller 
would  not  take  it.  At  the  same  time  the  Govern¬ 
ment  price  holds  pretty  well.  The  consumer  has  paid 
it  right  along  since  it  was  fixed.  It  is  not  a  burden, 
so  no  words  are  made  about  it.  All  the  same,  the 
seller  finds  that  it  is  no  use  to  offer  coal  at  a  con¬ 
siderable  cut.  Even  big  consumers  cannot  be  inter¬ 
ested  much  in  that  way.  It  appears,  then,  that  the 
final  condition  of  the  winter  trade  is  yet  to  be  set¬ 
tled. 

Winter  is  making  itself  felt  in  a  mild  way  now,  but 
it  has  held  off  so  long  that  it  will  have  to  hurry  if 
it  does  anything  like  the  execution  that  it  did  last 
winter.  Seventy-five  solid  winter  days  from  this  time 
on,  would  carry  us  past  the  middle  of  March,  and 
that  is  quite  unlikely.  So  the  anthracite  trade  is 
feeling  easy  along  with  the  rest.  Coal  has  come  in 
so  fast  that  it  has  met  all  demands,  till  the  idea  of 
any  further  shortage  is  laid  aside.  The  result  is  that 
nobody  buys  more  coal  than  he  needs  and  cases  are 
reported  where  orders  have  been  cut  down  or  can¬ 
celled  It  is  the  way  with  people ;  they  do  not  wapt 
an  excess  of  coal  if  it  is  plenty. 

Nobody  looks  for  any  loading  of  lake  vessels  right 
away.  Probably  it  will  be  March  before  the  surplus 
is  large  enough  for  that,  for  the  mining  of  anthracite 
is  not  heavy  at  present  and  it  may  remain  light  for 
some  time.  The  easy  feeling  takes  a  great  load  off 
the  shoulders  of  shippers. 
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Strike  of  Boatmen. 


Harbor  Movement  Tied  Up  Since  Thursday — 
What  the  Men  Demand. 

The  movement  of  coal  about  New  York  harbor 
has  been  practically  at  a  standstill  since  Thursday 
morning  by  reason  of  the  strike  of  tugboat  men 
and  barge  captains  for  a  wage  increase  and  an 
eight-hour  day.  Needless  to  say,  the  strike  will 
have  serious  consequences  if  it  continues  long, 
but  it  is  generally  believed  that  a  resumption  of 
traffic  will  shortly  be  brought  about  either  by  a 
settlement  of  the  dispute  or  through  the  govern¬ 
ment  putting  naval  reserves  on  the  boats. 

The  strike  is  not  altogether  a  bad  thing  for 
local  retail  dealers,  since  it  will  enable  them  to 
work  off  some  of  their  stocks  of  slow-moving  an¬ 
thracite  sizes.  Most  industrial  users  have  suffi¬ 
cient  reserve  stocks  to  tide  them  over  a  brief  in¬ 
terruption  to  deliveries,  and  while  steamers  are 
being  delayed,  they  are  waiting  for  cargoes  as 
much  as  for  bunker  coal. 

What  is  virtually  a  general  embargo  has  been 
placed  against  the  shipment  of  all  kinds  of  coal 
to  the  local  ports. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  fact  that  coal 
barge  captains  demand  that  their  present  wages 
be  increased  from  $90  to  $125  a  month,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  eight-hour  day  proposition.  Tire  de¬ 
mands  of  the  tugboat  employes  are  even  more 
drastic. 

Captains  and  engineers  of  all  classes  ask  for 
$225  a  month,  as  against  $130,  $140,  $150  and  $160 
paid  to  the  different  grades  at  present.  Cooks, 
deck  hands  and  firemen  want  $145  per  month, 
instead  of  $70,  an  increase  of  more  than  100  per 
cent,  in  addition  to  the  increase  that  would  be 
involved  by  placing  an  eight-hour  day  in  effect. 
Mates  demand  $215  a  month,  as  against  $130  at 
present,  and  oilers  $150  as  against  $105.75. 

On  this  basis,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  owners 
are  taking  a  firm  stand,  particularly  in  view  of 
conditions  relative  to  hours,  holidays,  etc. 


Situation  at  Johnstown. 

Little  difficulty  is  experienced  in  buying  coal  of 
the  better  grades.  There  seems  to  be  very  little 
inquiry  for  coal  of  poorer  quality.  In  some  districts, 
coal  of  good  quality  can  be  bought  for  prices  lower 
than  Government  prices. 

The  Johnstown  coal  region  is  probably  experi¬ 
encing  conditions  similar  to  those  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try.  Transportation  is,  on  the  average,  excellent; 
cars  are  rather  plentiful,  mining  conditions  are  im¬ 
proved,  labor  conditions  are  better,  the  influenza 
situation  is  clearing  up,  but  there’s  too  much  coal 
in  stock  and  there  is  little  market. 

The  cold  snap  of  the  past  several  days  stimulated 
domestic  buying  somewhat,  but  as  winter  is  already 
far  advanced  it  is  expected  that  there  will  not  be 
much  heavy  buying.  It  is  figured  that  there  will  not 
be  more  than  a  month  or  two  of  cold  weather.  Can¬ 
cellation  of  orders  at  munitions  plants  and  the  shut¬ 
ting  down  of  some  manufacturing  plants  are  being 
reflected  in  the  coal  business  here. 


We  notice  that  many,  if  not  all,  of  the  papers  that 
referred  to  new  developments  at  Edwardsville,  Pa., 
said  that  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Coal 
Co.  was  making  mine  improvements  at  that  point. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  & 
Western  Coal  Co.  owns  no  mines  and  in  the  item 
we  used  the  correct  title  of  owner — Delaware,  Lack¬ 
awanna  &  Western  Railroad  Co. — was  mentioned. 
All  of  the  Lackawanna  mining  properties  belong  to 
the  railroad  company  and  are  operated  by  the  coal 
department  thereof. 


The  New  England  Coal  Dealers’  Association 
will  hold  its  annual  convention  at  Worcester, 
Mass.,  in  the  month  of  March  this  year.  Further 
details  will  be  announced  later  on. 


T.  J.  Scully  Plans  Gubernatorial  Campaign. 

New  Tork  Boat  Owner  and  Congressman  Is  Planning  to  Run  for  Governor  of  New  Jersey- 
Some  Details  of  His  Long  and  Distinguished  Career  in  Public  Life. 


One  of  New  York's  best  known  transportation 
men  may  be  the  next  Governor  of  New  Jersey. 
Thomas  J.  Scully,  whose  office  is  at  No.  1  Broadway 
but  whose  home  is  in  South  Amboy,  JJ.  J.,  has  an¬ 
nounced  his  candidacy  for  the  Democratic  nomina¬ 
tion  for  the  important  post  mentioned,  and  is  to 
start  an  energetic  campaign  covering  every  part  of 
the  State  with  a  view  to  being  named  as  the  can¬ 
didate  of  his  party. 

Mr.  Scully,  whose  father  before  him  was  also 
identified  with  South  Amboy  and  New  York  trans¬ 
portation  interests,  has  long  been  prominent  in  po¬ 
litical  affairs.  As  with  so  many  others,  he  began  as 
a  candidate  for  the  Assembly  in  his  home  State  and 
served  for  ten  years  as  a  member  of  the  County  Com¬ 
mittee.  For  ten  years  he  was  also  a  member  of  the 
City  Committee ;  for  three  years  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  and  for  two  years  the  Mayor  of 
South  Amboy. 


Hon.  T.  J.  Scully. 

Mr.  Scully  was  a  Presidential  elector  on  the  Bryan 
ticket  during  one  of  the  latter’s  campaigns,  and  was 
an  alternate  delegate  at  one  of  the  conventions  which 
nominated  Mr.  Bryan.  He  was  a  district  delegate  at 
the  Baltimore  convention  which  nominated  President 
Wilson  for  his  first  term,  and  was  a  delegate-at- 
large  at  the  St.  Louis  convention  when  Mr.  Wilson 
was  re-nominated.  During  the  first  Wilson  campaign 
he  was  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey.  He  was  also  State  Commit¬ 
teeman  for  five  years,  and  was  campaign  manager 
for  the  late  Senator  Hughes,  who  defeated  “Jim” 
Smith.  For  the  last  eight  years  Mr.  Scully  has  been 
a  member  of  the  New  Jersey  delegation  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  House  of  Representatives. 

During  his  four  terms  in  Congress  Mr.  Scully  has 
been  ever  active  in  the  interests  of  his  constituents 
and  a  staunch  supporter  of  the  Administration.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  committee  which  tendered  to 
President  Wilson  the  use  of  Shadow  Lawn  as  the 
Summer  White  House  at  Long  Branch  a  few  years 
ago.  This  was  by  no  means  the  first  time  that  he 
had  come  in  close  contact  with  the  President.  When 
Mr.  Wilson  was  Governor  of  New  Jersey  he  made 
several  addresses  in  Mr.  Scully’s  district.  On  one 
notable  occasion  at  Long  Branch  Mr.  Wilson  paid 
him  the  compliment  of  referring  to  him  as  “a  dis¬ 
interested  and  unselfish  man,”  and  at  a  subsequent 
meeting  at  Red  Bank  the  President  spoke  as  fol¬ 


lows  :  “I  was  present  here  two  years  ago  when  you 
nominated  Tom  Scully  for  Congress,  I  call  him  Tom 
because  it  is  apparent  we  can’t  manifest  our  love  for 
a  man  unless  we  call  him  a  nickname.  He  has  been 
your  representative  for  two  years  and  has  made  his 
record.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  me*  to  come  here  and 
endorse  that  record.” 

^  Mr.  Scully  is  a  member  of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Committee  and  has  been  largely  interested  in  de¬ 
velopment  of  inland  waterways.  In  his  statement  he 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  was  one  of  the  few 
members  of  Congress  to  be  cited  by  the  National  Se¬ 
curity  League  as  having  voted  right  on  every  single 
war  measure. 


Buffalo  Trade  Notes. 

The  season  for  repairing  the  Buffalo  water-coal 
docks  has  arrived  and  the  companies  are  busy  at  the 
work,  but  no  changes  have  been  undertaken. 

E.  C.  Roberts,  Jr.,  cables  that  he  will  be  home 
along  with  his  division  next  month.  He  has  been 
in  the  war  nearly  its  entire  length  and  has  seen  all 
kinds  of  service. 

The  Fuel  Administration  has  issued  a  new  price 
of  gas  coke,  which  reduces  it  to  what  is  equivalent 
to  $8.60  to  $9  at  Buffalo.  It  was  formerly  sold  at  the 
same  price  as  anthracite. 

Volney  P.  Kinne  was  married  to  Miss  Eleanor 
Miriam  Gamlin  in  New  York  on  the  7th.  He  is 
president  of  the  Consumers  United  Coal  Co.  of  Den¬ 
ver,  Col.,  but  is  well  known  in  Buffalo. 

1\  W.  Buckalew,  who  was  some  time  ago  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  management  of  the  Buffalo  office  of 
Whitney  &  Kemmerer  to  a  position  in  the  firm’s  New 
York  office,  was  a  visitor  here  early  this  week. 

There  was  a  bad  railroad  accident  on  the  Sligo 
branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  last  Monday  night,  when 
a  coal  train  jumped  the  track  between  Sligo  and 
Lawsonham,  killed  the  engineer,  spilled  19  cars  of 
coal  and  injured  the  track  badly. 

F.  J.  Durdan  is  moving  his  office  to  commodious 
quarters  near  the  elevators  on  the  14th  floor  of  the 
Marine  Bank  Building.  It  has  already  been  seasoned 
as  a  coal  center,  having  been  occupied  by  Guernsey 
Camp  before  he  moved  to  East  Aurora. 

Superintendent  C.  L.  Shaw  of  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Coal  Sales  Co.,  returning  from  an  upper-lake  trip, 
reports  that  hard  coal  has  been  shipped  out  from 
the  docks  pretty  freely.  The  company  is  rebuilding 
its  dock  appliances  at  Superior,  introducing  electric 
apparatus  and  making  it  very  fast. 

Superintendent  Wotherspoon,  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Works,  would  like  to  see  the  anthra¬ 
cite  trade  taken  up  by  barge-canal  shippers,  and 
shows  what  a  wide  territory  could  be  covered  by  that 
route  direct.  It  is  only  115  miles  from  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  anthracite  mines  to  Ithaca,  which  was  once 
a  big  coal  transfer  center.  Some  talk  of  putting  coal 
barges  on  the  canal  last  season  was  heard,  but  noth¬ 
ing  was  done  about  it. 


The  Hauck  thawing  outfit,  advertised  on  page  785, 
when  not  in  use  for  thawing  purposes  will  be  found 
handy  for  general  repair  work  about  coal  yards,  such 
as  straightening  axles  on  wagons  and  trucks, 
Straightening  buckets  on  elevators,  sharpening  and 
hardening  tools,  preheating  in  connection  with  weld¬ 
ing,  brazing,  blacksmithing,  rebabbitting  bearings  and 
setting  tires,  etc.  The  company  will  send  details 
upon  request  of  special  arrangement  for  thawing  out 
platform  scales.  The  burners  are  simple  in  construc¬ 
tion  and  can  be  successfully  handled  by  inexperi¬ 
enced  labor.  They  are  built  to  withstand  the  hardest 
kind  of  service  and  the  most  severe  weather  condi¬ 
tions.  The  flame  of  the  burner  is  always  under  the 
control  of  the  operator. 


January  11,  1919 
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Retail  Margins  and  Wages  in  New  York  City. 

Dealers  Allowed  Increase  of  35  Cents  on  Domestic  Sizes  to  Cover  Wage  Advance. 

Gros9  Margin  in  Manhattan  Borough  Is  Now  $2.60  on  Egg,  Stove  and  Nut,  as  Compared  with  $2.25  Previous  to  January  1,  but  25  Cents  of 

this  Increase  Is  to  Be  Counted  as  the  Regular  Emergency  Charge  for  Winter  Deliveries. 


The  retail  dealers  of  Manhattan  Borough  have 
been  granted  an  increase  of  35  cents  a  ton  on  their 
gross  margin  for  egg,  stove  and  chestnut  coal  to 
cover  the  recent  wage  advance  to  drivers  and  yard¬ 
men,  and  a  25-cent  increase  on  broken,  with  smaller 
advances  on  pea  and  the  buckwheat  sizes.  The 
change,  which  was  authorized  by  the  Fuel  Admin- 


istration  early  this  week,  was  made 

effective  Janu- 

ary  1. 

The  following  table  shows  the 

old  and 

new 

margin  on  the  various  sizes: 

Old. 

New. 

Broken  . 

$2.25 

$2.50 

Egg  . 

2.25 

2.60 

Stove . 

2.25 

2.60 

Chestnut  . 

2.25 

2.60 

2.10 

2.30 

Smaller  sizes  . 

1.75 

1.90 

Bituminous  . 

2.10 

2.10 

Coke  . 

2.50 

2.50 

While  these  figures  show  a  35-cent  increase  on 
egg,  stove  and  nut  as  compared  with  the  margin  that 
was  in  effect  during  the  summer,  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  Fuel  Administration  had  promised  to 
restore  the  extra  winter  margin  of  25  cents  on  those 
sizes  which  was  in  effect  last  year  and  which  the 
dealers  usually  charged  in  the  days  before  the  gov¬ 
ernment  took  control. 

Making  allowance  for  this,  the  dealers  were  al¬ 
lowed  only  a  10-cent  increase  on  the  domestic  sizes 
below  broken,  20  cents  on  pea,  and  15  cents  on 
the  buckwheat  sizes  to  cover  a  wage  advance  of 
$6.00  a  week  to  drivers,  yardmen  and  hoisting 
engineers,  which  also  carried  with  it  a  reduction  of 
one  hour  in  the  length  of  the  working  day,  from 
ten  hours  to  nine  hours.  The  dealers  calculate  that 
the  wage  raise  means  an  increase  of  between  30  and 
35  cents  a  ton  in  the  cost  of  handling  coal  at  retail. 

Pay  of  Drivers  and  Chauffeurs. 

The  new  scale  of  wages  for  drivers  and  chauffeurs, 
and  other  details  of  the  new  agreement  with  these 
employees,  are  given  below : 

section  1. 

Wages  per  week. 


Gas  cars  4  tons  and  over . . . $36.00 

Gas  cars  less  than  4  tons .  34.00 

Electric  cars  4  tons  and  over .  33.00 

Electric  cars  less  than  4  tons .  31.00 

Helpers  on  cars .  28.00 

Three  horse  trucks .  32.00 

Four  and  five  ton  patent;  2  horses .  31.00 

All  other  two  horse  trucks .  30.00 

All  one  horse  trucks .  28.00 

SECTION  2. 


Drivers  are  not  to  report  on  Sunday  for  stable 
work. 

SECTION  3. 

If  drivers,  chauffeurs  or  helpers  are  ordered  out 
to  work  on  Sunday,  they  will  receive  a  full  day’s 
pay  for  starting  and  an  additional  hour  at  single 
time  for  nine  hours ;  after  nine  hours,  double  time 
for  every  hour  they  work. 

section  4. 

Drivers,  chauffeurs  or  helpers  starting  work  in 
the  morning  shall  receive  a  full  day’s  pay.  Nine 
hours  are  to  constitute  a  day’s  work,  with  thirty 
minutes  allowed  to  the  driver  for  hitching  and  un¬ 
hitching  horses.  All  men  to  be  allowed  one  hour  for 
dinner  each  day,  as  near  the  middle  of  the  day  as 
possible. 

section  5. 

Drivers,  chauffeurs  or  helpers  starting  after  the 
regular  time  in  the  morning  are  to  be  paid  in  full  as 
if  they  started  at  the  regular  time.  Single  time  first 
ten  hours ;  double  time  after  first  ten  hours.  Drivers 


to  receive  a  time  slip;  time  to  be  taken  in  morning 
and  evening;  overtime  to  be  paid  according  to  time 
sheets. 

section  6. 

During  June,  July  and  August,  on  Saturdays  driv¬ 
ers,  chauffeurs  or  helpers  starting  to  work  in  the 
morning  will  relieve  a  full  day’s  pay  for  five  hours 
work,  and  double  time  for  each  hour  they  work  there¬ 
after. 

section  7. 

On  holidays  all  drivers,  chauffeurs  or  helpers  who 
work  three  days  in  the  holiday  week  will  be  paid  a 
day’s  pay  for  the  holiday,  providing  they  do  not  lay 
off  on  the  day  before  or  the  day  after  the  holiday; 
if  they  do  lay  off  the  day  before  or  the  day  after 
the  holiday,  they  will  not  be  paid  for  the  holiday. 
If  a  man  who  has  been  working  as  an  extra  takes 
the  place  of  the  regular  man  who  lays  off  the  day 
before  or  the  day  after  the  holiday,  the  extra  man  will 
receive  the  day’s  pay  for  the  holiday.  The  holidays 
when  this  is  in  effect  are  as  follows:  New  Year’s 
Day,  Lincoln’s  Birthday,  Washington’s  Birthday, 
Decoration  Day,  Fourth  of  July,  Labor  Day,  Elec¬ 
tion  Day,  Thanksgiving  Day,  Columbus  Day  and 
Christmas  Day. 

section  8. 

Drivers  working  on  above  holidays,  in  addition  to 
the  day’s  pay  as  mentioned  in  Section  7,  will  re¬ 
ceive  an  additional  hour  at  single  time  for  each  hour 
they  work  up  to  the  nine  hours  regulation  day,  and 
double  time  for  each  hour  they  work  thereafter. 
section  9. 

In  hiring  chauffeurs,  drivers  working  for  the  firm 
to  receive  first  preference ;  all  cars  and  trucks  to 
have  sheds  on  for  the  protection  of  the  drivers. 
section  10. 

Members  of  the  I.  B.  of  T.  with  paid  up  cards  to 
be  employed :  new  men  taken  on  by  the  firm  must 
join  the  Union  at  the  first  regular  meeting  of  the 
above  Local  Union.  In  the  event  of  employer  hir¬ 
ing  teams  or  cars,  none  but  Union  men  employed 
whenever  possible. 

section  11. 

It  is  further  understood  during  the  dull  season  of 
the  year,  preference  should  be  given  to  the  older 
drivers,  according  to  their  time  of  service  with  the 
party  of  the  first  part. 

section  12. 

Should  any  difference  arise  between  the  em¬ 
ployer  and  employees,  outside  of  violation  of  this 
agreement,  which  cannot  be  adjusted  by  the  rep¬ 
resentative  of  this  Local  Union,  the  same  to  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  arbitration,  the  Arbitration  Board  to  con¬ 
sist  of  an  equal  number  of  employers  and  an  equal 
number  of  teamsters :  failing  to  agree,  they  shall 
mutually  select  an  umpire,  whose  decision  shall  be 
final  and  binding  on  both  parties :  no  strike  or 
lockout  to  take  place  pending  decision. 

This  agreement  to  take  effect  on  January  1,  1919, 
and  to  be  in  full  force  for  one  year. 

Agreement  with  Yardmen. 

The  agreement  with  the  yard  men,  where  the  yards 
are  organized,  is  as  follows; 

1.  Day’s  work,  7:30  A.  M.  to  5:30  P.  M.  Nine 
hours  to  constitute  a  day’s  work,  with  one  hour  for 
dinner,  at  $4.50  per  day,  or  50  cents  per  hour  for 
each  hour  of  the  nine  hour  day:  one  hour  extra  at 
single  time  if  worked  ten  hours. 

2.  Overtime  to  be  paid  as  time  and  one-half,  75 
cents  per  hour,  except  on  holidays  and  Sundays. 

3.  The  following  legal  holidays,  New  Year’s,  Lin¬ 
coln’s  Birthday,  Washington’s  Birthday,  Decoration. 
Day,  Fourth  of  July,  Labor  Day,  Columbus  Day, 
Election  Day,  Thanksgiving  Day  and  Christmas  Day 
to  be  paid  as  single  time,  $4.50,  and  if  men  work  on 
said  holidays,  they  shall  be  paid  single  time,  50 
cents  additional  for  each  hour  worked. 


4.  Work  on  Saturdays  in  June,  July  and  August 
shall  be  from  7  A.  M.  to  12  noon,  with  a  full  day’s 
pay  of  $4.50  for  same.  If  men  work  on  said  Sat¬ 
urdays  between  the  hours  of  12  noon  and  5  P.  M., 
they  shall  be  paid  single  time,  50  cents  per  hour  for 
each  hour  worked. 

5.  Sunday  work  shall  be  paid  as  double  time,  $1.00 
per  hour. 

Engineers’  Wages. 

The  agreement  which  was  executed  as  to  the  wage 
scale  of  engineers,  is  as  follows : 

Whereas  it  is  deemed  advisable  on  the  part  of  both 
parties  hereto  to  provide  working  conditions  that 
may  prove  mutually  beneficial,  and  for  the  further 
consideration  and  stipulations  hereinafter  contained, 
it  is  hereby  convenanted  and  agreed  that,  to  wit : 

1.  The  Company  hereby  agrees  that  it  will  em¬ 
ploy  only  members  of  Local  Union  No.  20,  Interna¬ 
tional  Union  of  Steam  and  Operating  Engineers,  iw 
good  standing  in  the  Union. 

2.  Nine  hours  shall  constitute  a  day’s  work, 
with  one  hour  extra  at  single  time,  during  which  time 
a  full  head  of  steam  shall  be  available  for  motive 
power.  All  overtime  including  Sundays  and  hol¬ 
idays  and  Saturday  afternoons  during  the  months 
of  June,  July  and  August,  shall  be  paid  at  the  rate 
of  double  time. 

3.  The  minimum  rate  of  wages  shall  be  paid  the 
engineers,  namely,  forty-two  ($42.00)  per  week ; 
operators  thirty-four  ($34.00)  per  week,  and  over¬ 
time  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  double  time 
after  ten  hours.  Engineers  and  operators  shall  be 
employed  only  on  a  weekly  basis.  Where  a  higher 
scale  is  now  in  effect,  no  reduction  shall  be  made 
during  the  life  of  this  agreement. 

4.  That  all  members  of  Local  Union  No.  20  shall 
be  paid  on  each  and  every  Friday  or  Saturday  for 
all  work,  labor  and  services  rendered  for  the  pre¬ 
ceding  week. 

5.  If  at  any  time  the  Union  cannot  supply  com¬ 
petent  engineers  to  the  Company,  the  Company 
shall  be  privileged  to  employ  such  men  as  they  may 
desire  until  the  Union  can  supply  competent 
engineers. 

6.  Should  an  engineer  become  sick  and  unable  to 
perform  his  duties,  the  Union  shall  furnish  a 
substitute  in  his  place,  whereupon  his  recovery  he 
shall  be  restored  to  his  former  position. 

7.  In  case  of  grievance  or  differences  arising  be¬ 
tween  the  Company  and  the  Union,  all  such  matters 
shall  be  referred  to  an  arbitration  committee,  con¬ 
sisting  of  four  persons,  two  representing  the  Com¬ 
pany  and  two  representing  the  Union.  The  four 
representatives  shall  try  the  case :  should  there, 
however,  be  a  disagreement,  a  fifth  person,  mutual¬ 
ly  agreed  upon  by  both  parties,  shall  be  called  into 
the  case  and  his  decision  shall  be  final  and  binding 
upon  both  parties.  Pending  such  decision,  no  strike 
or  lockout  shall  be  permitted. 

This  agreement  shall  go  into  effect  on  the  1st  day 
of  January,  1919,  and  shall  terminate  on  the  1st  day 
of  January,  1920. 


Announcement  is  made  that  the  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion  has  removed  all  restrictions  on  the  distribution 
of  anthracite  in  Indiana.  Counties  and  towns  that 
were  embargoed  are  now  free  to  receive  shipments, 
and  the  hard  coal  trade  in  that  State  is  back  on  a 
commercial  basis  except  that  the  allotment  has  not 
been  increased  as  regards  stove  and  chestnut  coal. 
Shippers,  however,  are  now  free  to  send  egg  coal 
into  Indiana  or  any  other  State  in  as  great  volume 
as  the  trade  will  absorb. 


The  National  Fuel  Co.,  has  removed  its  office  in 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  from  940  Oliver  Building  to  room 
614  Frick  Building. 
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Coal  Production  of  United  States  in  1918. 

Bituminous  Output  Estimated  at  585,883,000  Tons,  a  Gain  of  6.2  Per  Cent,  over  1917— 
Anthracite  Falls  Off  Slightly,  While  Coke  Shows  Increase  of  3  Per  Cent. 


Must  Subsidize  Ships. 

Congressman  Fess  Says  the  Only  Other  Course 
Is  Government  Operation. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  why  the  United 
States  did  not  have  a  big  merchant  fleet  in  the  days 
before  the  war  was  that  our  shipping  laws  made  the 
cost  of  operation  so  high  that  it  was  almost  impos¬ 
sible  for  American  owners  to  compete  with  foreign 
interests  in  the  ocean-carrying  trade.  Under  war¬ 
time  conditions  there  was,  of  course,  employment 
for  all  kinds  of  craft,  but  when  things  get  back  on  a 
competitive  basis  the  American  shipowner  will  be 
in  the  same  unfavorable  position  he  previously  oc¬ 
cupied  unless  the  laws  are  changed  or  the  Govern¬ 
ment  grants  a  subsidy  in  one  form  or  another. 

This  point  was  brought  out  by  Congressman  Fess 
of  Ohio  in  a  recent  speech  in  New  York.  He  said 
that  foreign  Governments  could  not  be  made  to 
adopt  American  standards ;  that  this  country  must 
keep  its  ships  on  the  sea,  and  that  there  were  only 
three  ways  of  doing  it.  These  he  enumerated  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“First,  the  Government  may  continue  to  own  and 
operate  the  merchant  marine  as  a  Government  in¬ 
stitution.  It  could  establish  competitive  rates  so  as 
to  insure  the  trade,  and  at  the  same  time  continue 
the  cost  of  operation  necessitated  by  the  higher  scale 
of  wages,  and  charge  up  the  difference  in  cost  to 
the  Treasury,  which,  of  course,  is  a  subsidy,  al¬ 
though  not  so  named. 

“Secondly,  we  can  lease  the  ships  to  steam  com¬ 
panies,  not  foreign  but  American,  on  such  terms  as 
to  permit  if  not  require  the  maintenance  of  the 
higher  standards  of  labor,  and  pay  out  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  operation.  This  is 
also  a  subsidy. 

“Thirdly,  we  can  sell  the  ships  outright  to  Ameri¬ 
can  citizens  or  American  companies  upon  such  terms 
as  can  be  agreed  upon,  to  be  run  under  Government 
regulation  providing  for  the  maintenance  of  Am¬ 
erican  standards.  The  difference  in  the  cost  of 
operation  to  be  fixed  and  paid  out  of  the  National 
Treasury. 

“The  last  method  is  to  be  preferred.  It  amounts 
to  paying  a  subsidy,  but  that  cannot  be  escaped.” 


Big  Christmas  Celebration. 


Soft  Coal  Production  That  Week  Was  the 
Smallest  in  Three  Years. 

The  Geological  Survey  reports  that  the  lowest 
weekly  production  of  bituminous  coal  reported  in 
the  last  three  years,  taking  the  country  as  a  whole, 
was  brought  about  by  the  time  lost  on  account  of 
the  Christmas  holidays  during  the  week  ended  De¬ 
cember  28.  Estimates  for  that  week  place  production 
at  6,385,000  net  tons,  which  was  3,746,000  tons,  or 
37  per  cent,  behind  production  of  the  week  ended 
December  21,  and  3,352,000  tons  or  34  per  cent,  be¬ 
hind  production  of  Christmas  week  of  last  year. 

Output  in  Recent  Weeks. 

The  following  table  shows  the  trend  of  produc¬ 
tion  in  recent  weeks,  with  comparisons  covering 
the  same  period  of  1917 : 

Net  Tons 


Week  ended— 

1918. 

1917. 

September 

28  . 

.  13,047,000 

11,138,000 

October  26  . 

.  11,308,000 

10,804,000 

November 

23 . 

.  10,931,000 

11,187,000 

November  30  . 

.  9,710,000 

10,565,000 

December 

14  . 

.  10,623,1X10 

9,193,000 

December 

21  . 

.  10,131,000 

10,923,000 

December 

28  . 

.  6,385,000 

9,737,000 

Personally,  J.  V.  Thompson  is  no  longer  a  bank¬ 
rupt.  The  Uniontown  (Pa.)  banker-coal  man  was 
discharged  from  bankruptcy  December  17,  it  devel¬ 
oped  in  Pittsburgh  recently  when  Thompson  filed 
answer  to  a  suit. 


The  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  makes  the  following 
report  on  coal  and  coke  production  last  year : 

1  he  estimated  production  of  585,883,000  net  tons 
of  bituminous  coal  and  lignite  in  the  United  States 
in  1918  sets  a  new  high  record,  with  an  increase 
of  34,000,000  tons  or  6.2  per  cent,  over  1917.  Traffic 
congestion  and  severe  storms  interfered  with 
production  in  January  and  resulted  in  a  production 
that  month  of  42,607,000  tons.  From  January  to 
August,  when  the  output  was  55,732,000,  production 
steadily  mounted  and  from  May  to  October,  in¬ 
clusive,  no  month  recorded  less  than  50,000,000  tons 
output. 

Production  in  November  declined  to  44,393,000 
tons,  due  to  decrease  in  demand  following  the  sign¬ 
ing  of  the  armistice  and  because  of  the  epidemic  of 
influenza.  Production  in  December  declined  to  the 
lowest  point  in  the  year,  40,630,000  tons— lower  also 
than  any  month  in  1917. 

Production  in  1918  was  more  than  sufficient  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  country.  By  November  11 
the  average  stocks  over  the  United  States  were 
sufficient  for  seven  weeks,  and  the  cessation  of  war 
activities  and  warm  weather  in  November  and  De¬ 
cember  have  made  it  seem  advisable  to  many  con¬ 
sumers  to  begin  using  storage  coal  earlier  than  is 
usual. 

Although  the  bituminous  coal  mines  lost  to  the 
military  service  and  to  other  lines  of  industry  in 
1917  and  1918  more  than  125,000  men,  the  loss  has 
been  largely  made  up, -in  numbers  if  not  in  effect¬ 
iveness,  by  addition  to  the  forces,  and  it  is  not  be¬ 
lieved  that  for  the  country  as  a  whole  the  number 
of  men  employed  in  1918  will  show  any  noticeable 
decrease  below  the  603,000  in  1917. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  bituminous  mines  worked 
on  an  average  of  255  days  in  1918  compared  with 
243  in  1917  and  230  in  1916. 

Coke  Production. 

The  production  of  coke  in  1918  is  estimated  at 
56,670,000  net  tons,  compared  with  55,606,828  tons  in 
1917,  an  increase  of  1,603,000  tons  or  3  per  cent. 

By-product  coke  production  is  estimated  at  26,- 
264,000  tons,  an  increase  of  3,825,000  tons,  or  17  per 
cent,  compared  with  1917. 

Beehive  coke  is  estimated  to  have  decreased  2,- 
762,000  tons,  or  8  per  cent.,  from  33,167,548  tons  in 
1917,  to  30,406,000  tons  in  1918. 

The  largest  gain  in  output  of  by-product  coke  was 
in  Ohio,  1,737,000  tons,  followed  by  Pennsylvania 
with  595,500  tons.  Indiana  produced  3,870,000  tons 
of  by-product  coke,  an  increase  of  329,000  tons. 
Colorado  was  added  in  1918  to  the  list  of  states  pro¬ 
ducing  by-product  coke  with  the  starting  up  of  the 
plant  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  at  Pueblo. 

Alabama,  Utah  and  Washington  were  the  only 
States  to  show  increases  in  the  manufacture  of  bee- 


Death  of  Job  Freeman. 

Job  Freeman,  a  pioneer  coal  operator  of  Indiana, 
is  dead  at  his  home  in  Terre  Haute,  after  a  brief 
illness.  He  was  74  years  old.  Mr.  Freeman  was 
born  in  England,  coming  to  America  in  his  youth. 
He  was  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War  and  since  that 
time  had  been  identified  with  the  industrial  life  of 
Indiana.  He  was  president  of  the  United  States 
Powder  Co.,  and  a  director  and  stockholder  in  a 
number  of  mining  companies  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  In  1912  he  was  a  candidate  for  Treasurer  of 
State  on  the  Republican  ticket. 

One  of  his  sons,  William  J.  Freeman,  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Indiana  Bituminous  Operators’  Associa¬ 
tion  and  prominent  in  the  coal  industry  of  the  State. 

After  Mr.  Freeman  moved  from  Clinton,  where 
his  property  was  situated,  he  presented  his  fine  resi¬ 
dence  to  the  town  for  use  as  a  hospital. 

It  is  easier  to  take  things  as  they  come  than  to 
give  them  up  as  they  go. 


hive  coke.  The  largest  and  only  important  decreases 
were  in  Pennsylvania  and  Colorado,  where  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  by-product  ovens  supplanted  beehive 
ovens  to  a  large  extent  in  1918.  The  beehive  ovens 
in  Oklahoma,  idle  for  years,  were  used  in  1918  and 
are  estimated  to  have  produced  nearly  45,000  tons 
of  coke. 

In  1917  by-product  coke  represented  40  per  cent, 
of  the  total  output  in  1918,  46  per  cent.  In  Oc¬ 
tober  the  production  of  by-product  coke  exceeded 
that  of  beehive,  and  from  that  date  forward  it  is 
expected  that  the  proportion  of  coke  from  the  new 
type  of  ovens  will  continue  to  increase.  The  year 
1918  should  definitely  and  finally  record  the  passing 
of  the  supremacy  from  the  beehive  to  the  by-product 
ovens. 

Production. 

ESTIMATED  PRODUCTION  OF  BITUMINOUS  COAL,  LIGNITE 

AND  ANTHRACITE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  1918, 


WITH  INCREASES 

■  and  DECREASES  COMPARED  WITH 

1917. 

Production 

Increase 

Percentage 

1918, 

Over  1917, 

Increase 

State. 

N  et  Tons. 

Net  Tons. 

Over  1917. 

Alabama  . 

21,280,000 

1,212,000 

6.0 

Arkansas  . 

2,228,000 

84,000 

4.0 

Colorado  . 

12,485,000 

2,000 

0.0 

Georgia  . 

101,000 

18,000 

15.0 

Illinois  . 

91,263,000 

5,064,000 

6.0 

Indiana  . 

27,325,000 

785,000 

3.0 

Iowa . 

8,240,000 

725,000 

9.5 

Kansas  . 

7,292,000 

107,000 

1.5 

Kentucky-  . 

29,690,000 

1,882,000 

7.0 

Maryland  . 

4,759,000 

13,000 

0.3 

Michigan  . 

1,385,000 

10,000 

0.7 

Missouri  . 

5,605,000 

66,000 

1.0 

Montana  . 

4,276,000 

49,000 

1.0 

New  Mexico  .  , 

4,241 

241,000 

6.0 

North  Dakota  .. 

813,000 

23,000 

3.0 

Ohio  . 

46,464,000 

5,715,000 

14.0 

Oklahoma . 

4,785,000 

398,000 

9.0 

Pennsylvania  . . . 

183,712,000 

11,264,000 

6.5 

Tennessee  . 

6,916,000 

722,000 

12.0 

Texas  . 

2,260,000 

96,000 

4.0 

Utah . 

5,535,000 

1,410,000 

34.0 

Virginia . 

10,100,000 

13,000 

0.1 

Washington  .... 

4,056,000 

46,000 

1.0 

West  Virginia  . . 

91,350,000 

4,908,000 

6.0 

Wyoming  . 

9,600,000 

1,024,000 

12.0 

Alaska 

California  ! 

Idaho  }■ , 

122,000 

25,000 

Oregon  j 

South  Dakota  J 

Total  . 

585,883,000 

34,092,000 

6.0 

Penn.  Anthracite 

99,473,000 

138,000 

0.1 

Grand  Total  .... 

685,356,000 

33,954,000 

5.2 

Sees  Good  Times  Ahead. 

In  its  January  review  of  business  and  financial  con¬ 
ditions  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York  strikes 
an  optimistic  note  as  to  the  future,  It  says  in  part: 

“The  war  has  not  impaired  the  resources  of  the 
country.  Its  productive  capacity  in  all  lines  is  great¬ 
er  than  ever,  and  the  exertions  which  our  people 
have  been  called  upon  to  make  in  the  war  have  been 
calculated  to  awaken  and  stimulate  their  powers. 
The  movement  of  millions  of  young  men  to  the  train¬ 
ing  camps,  their  experiences  in  camp  and  overseas, 
the  inspiration  of  being  actors  in  a  great  cause,  can¬ 
not  but  have  a  far-reaching  influence  upon  their 
lives  and  upon  the  communities  to  which  they  re¬ 
turn. 

“The  country  is  not  in  a  state  of  exhaustion  from 
which  it  must  have  time  to  recover  before  resuming 
its  normal  progress.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  looking 
to  the  future  with  ambition  and  confidence,  eager 
to  engage  the  opportunities  which  a  world  of  un¬ 
developed  resources  affords.” 
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Work  of  Wholesale  Coal  Trade  Association  oi'  New  York. 

Secretary  Allen  Outlines  a  Few  of  the  Many  and  Varied  Activities  Which  This  Organization  Is  Planning  During 

the  Coming  Year  for  the  Benefit  of  Its  Members. 


Charles  S.  Allen,  secretary  of  the  Wholesale  Coal 
Coal  Trade  Association  of  New  York,  has  this  to 
say  of  the  work  which  his  organization  is  planning 
to  undertake  during  the  coming  year : 

“That  the  Association  has  justified  its  existence 
is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  practically  all  of 
its  members  have  indicated  a  willingness  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  its  support  for  the  year  1919.  In  fact  the 
feeling  amongst  all  those,  and  others  who  will  for 
the  first  time  became  members,  is  that  there  is  a 
really  useful  function  to  be  performed  by  an  or¬ 
ganization  of  its  kind  in  New  York,  if  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  cultivate  a  closer  and  more  cordial 
relationship  amongst  those  engaged  in  the  whole¬ 
sale  coal  trade.  But  there  are  more  practical,  if  not 
more  important,  reasons  for  continuing  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  a  few  of  which  are : 

Coal  Exchange. 

“This  branch  of  activity  of  the  Association  work, 
while  in  effect  for  but  a  few  weeks,  has  resulted  m 
bringing  together  our  members  in  a  number  of 
trades,  ranging  in  volume  from  a  few  cars  to  as 
many  as  5,000  tons  in  one  transaction.  It  is  worthy 
of  note  that  almost  without  exception  these  trans¬ 
actions  have  been  consummated  between  members 
who  were  not  accustomed  to  dealing  with  each 
other  and  thus  has  confirmed  the  judgment  of  the 
directors  that  the  Coal  Exchange  would  act  as  a 
medium  for  broadening  the  field  for  all  members 
making  use  of  it. 

“This  has  been  accomplished  in  the  face  of  mar¬ 
ket  conditions  which  those  best  informed  assert  are 
practically  unprecedented  at  this  time  of  year.  Of 
course  the  Coal  Exchange  will  be  continued  as  one 
of  the  principal  features  of  benefit  accruing  to  our 
members,  as  it  has  had  a  healthy  growth  since  its 
inception. 

Clean  Coal. 

“It  is  the  feeling  of  the  members  that  every  effort 
should  be  put  forth  to  continue  and  extend  the 
work  of  producing  clean  coal,  to  make  every  pos¬ 
sible  precaution  to  maintain  and  improve  the 
standard  of  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia  and  Mary¬ 
land  coals,  and  it  is  felt  that  this  work  cannot  be 
more  effectively  done  than  by  a  consistent  program 
having  this  in  mind  and  urged  at  all  times  by  the 
wholesale  coal  dealers. 

“A  consistent  policy  of  this  sort  can  but  prove 
beneficial'  not  alone  to  the  Wholesaler,  who  will  thus 
avoid  complaints  from  his  customers  as  to  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  coal;  but  will  result  in  avoidance  of  the 
payment  of  high  freight  charges  on  refuse  material, 
and  generally  work  a  betterment  of  conditions  for 
the  operator  by  creating  a  firmer  demand  for  his 
output,  not  to  mention  the  economy  of  railroad 
facilities  in  times  of  car  scarcity  by  avoiding  the 
hauling  of  refuse  matter.  This  consideration  is  of 
especial  moment  when  taken  with  the  effort  which 
is  to  be  made  for  a  more  scientific  classification  of 
coals  in  the  pools  of  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange. 

Tidewater  Pools. 

“The  recent  report  of  the  Bituminous  Operators’ 
Committee,  of  which  W.  A.  Marshall  is  chairman, 
fully  covers  this  subject  and  recommends  the  action 
to  be  taken. 

Adjustment  of  Pool  Freights. 

“Many  of  our  members,  in  common  with  the 
trade  generally,  have  suffered  loss  by  reason  of  the 
changes  made  in  assessing  freight  charges  on  coal 
moving  through  the  pools  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Tidewater  Coal  Exchange,  as  well  as  those  caused 
by  the  recent  change  in  the  rate. 

“The  Association  feels  that  this  is  a  matter  which 
should  have  vigorous  handling,  looking  to  placing 
the  work  of  adjustment  where  it  belongs,  certainly 
not  upon  the  coal  man,  and  steps  looking  to  this 


end  are  now  in  contemplation  and  will  be  put  into 
effect  at  an  early  date. 

“Since  the  ruling  of  the  Fuel  Administration  fix¬ 
ing  this  margin  members  of  the  Association  have 
had  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  handled  through 
the  agency  of  the  U.  S.  Shipping  Board,  on  a  large 
part  of  which  this  margin  has  accrued,  but  as  yet 
there  has  been  no  division  of  this  fund  amongst 
those  interested.  The  Association  purposes  actively 
following  up  this  matter  with  a  view  to  effecting  a 
distribution  of  the  fund  to  those  entitled  to  share 
in  it. 


Charles  S.  Allen. 


Charles  S.  Allen,  secretary  of  the  Wholesale  Coal 
Trade  Association*  of  New  York,  was  born  in  Rock¬ 
ingham  County,  Virginia,  on  November  6,  1877. 

He  was  educated  at  Richmond,  and  entered  the 
transportation  department  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
Railway  in  that  city  in  1894.  His  next  connection 
was  with  the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  in  the  traffic  depart¬ 
ment,  and  still  later  he  was  identified  with  the  trans¬ 
portation,  traffic  and  law  departments  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Railway. 

Upon  leaving  the  railroad  service  Mr.  Allen  en¬ 
tered  the  Government  employ  and  was  associated 
with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  nine 
years.  He  then  went  into  business  for  himself  in 
New  York  as  a  traffic  expert,  and  practiced  before 
the  Commission,  handling  many  important  cases  for 
shippers  who  had  complaints  to  lay  before  that  body. 

The  able  manner  in  which  he  presented  these  cases, 
together  with  his  business  training  and  his  experience 
in  governmental  affairs,  were  responsible  for  his 
selection  as  secretary  of  the  Wholesale  Coal  Trade 
Association.  He  has  discharged  the  duties  of  that 
office  with  credit  to  himself  and  to  the  eminent  satis¬ 
faction  of  the  directors  and  members  since  the  or¬ 
ganization  was  formed  in  October,  1917. 


Trade  Acceptances. 

“The  advantages  to  be  gained  by  the  extension  of 
this  system  in  the  coal  trade  generally  are  so  great 
that  the  Association  will  urge  this  matter  strongly 
on  its  membership,  with  the  hope  and  expectation 
that  it  will  be  generally  adopted. 

■  “At  the  present  time  the  capital  tied  up  in  ac¬ 
counts  which  have  to  be  carried  for  thirty  days,  and 
in  many  instances  longer,  will  be  immediately  re¬ 
leased  and  made  available  for  other  activities 
through  the  adoption  of  the  trade  acceptance  sys¬ 


tem.  The  benefits  growing  out  of  this  plan  arc  so 
apparent  as  not  to  need  any  great  elaboration. 

Credits. 

“With  the  beginning  of  the  new  year  the  gather¬ 
ing  of  information  from  members  as  to  the  stand¬ 
ing  of  concerns  with  whom  they  do  business  will  be 
taken  up,  and  this  information  will  be  available  to 
all  members.  It  is  felt  that  this  will  be  a  highly 
valuable  service  and  the  information  of  greater 
benefit  than  a  mere  commercial  agency  report,  as  it 
will  be  a  history  of  each  concern’s  attitude  toward 
wholesale  coal  dealers  as  distinguished  from  its 
general  treatment  of  all  classes  of  business. 

Bulletins. 

“The  Bulletins  will  be  continued  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  members  advised  of  the  abolition  of  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  Fuel  Administration,  which 
latter  form  of  advice  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  im¬ 
portant  to  members  as  was  advice  of  their  promul¬ 
gation. 

“In  addition  the  scope  of  the  Bulletin  will  be 
somewhat  enlarged  in  a  direction  which  it  is  con¬ 
fidently  expected  will  prove  beneficial  to  our  mem¬ 
bers. 

Towing  Service. 

“Occasion  having  presented  itself  for  the  taking 
up  with  the  Barge  Owners’  Association  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  delays  in  the  movement  of  barges  by  those 
who  perform  such  service,  other  than  the  railroads, 
assurances  have  been  given  the  representative  of 
the  Association  that  the  fullest  and  heartiest  co¬ 
operation  will  be  given  to  correct  any  such  difficul¬ 
ties  and  it  is  expected  that  when  our  members  have 
troubles  of  this  nature  in  the  future  they  will  be 
promptly  remedied  when  handled  through  the  sec¬ 
retary’s  office. 

Newspaper  Attacks. 

“The  coal  trade  has  been  so  accustomed  to  sit 
silently  by  and  permit  to  go  unanswered  the  most 
vicious  assaults  upon  its  good  name  for  business  in¬ 
tegrity  that  it  has  now  become  the  fashion  amongst 
the  muckraking  newspaper  tribe  to  print  anything 
that  comes  to  hand,  regardless  of  its  relation  to  the 
truth. 

“This  has  so  long  been  the  case  that  the  public, 
in  the  absence  of  denials,  has  come  to  believe  these 
libels.  The  officers  and  directors  of  the  Association 
feel,  that  the  time  has  come,  to  make  public  refuta¬ 
tion  of  these  stories  as  they  appear  and  the  en¬ 
deavor  will  be  to  correctly  inform  the  public  on  all 
such  matters  as  they  are  brought  up  from  time  to 
time. 

“The  attention  of  the  officers  and  directors  in  the 
past  fifteen  months,  and  the  time  of  the  secretary’s 
office,  has  been  largely  occupied  in  keeping  the 
members  informed  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  Fuel  Administration,  their  correct  interpreta¬ 
tion  and  application  to  the  business  of  the  individ¬ 
uals.  Now  that  these  activities  will  be  less  in  num¬ 
ber  and  importance  there  is  afforded  an  opportunity 
for  putting  into  effect  many  matters  which  will  re¬ 
dound  to  the  benefit  of  members  and  the  trade  gen¬ 
erally,  some  of  which  have  been  briefly  outlined 
above. 

“The  ways  in  which  this  Association  can  be  of 
service  to  its  members  are  almost  limitless  and  there 
N  a  most  ardent  determination  with  the  membership, 
through  the  Board  of  Directors,  to  avail  of  those 
avenues  of  activity  in  the  coming  year.” 


The  National  Coal  Association  has  published  in 
its  official  organ.  The  Daily  Digest,  suggestions  with 
reference  to  a  plan  of  organization  for  local  asso¬ 
ciations.  A  form  of  charter  and  by-laws  has  been 
drawn  up  and  printed,  which  is  recommended  as  a 
standard  form,  although  it  is  pointed  out  that  minor 
changes  may  be  necessary  to  conform  to  the  laws 
of  the  different  states. 
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James  J.  Storrow  Resigns. 

Retiring  New  England  Fuel  Administrator 
Praises  Garfield  and  McAdoo. 

Boston,  Jan.  9.— James  J.  Storrow,  Federal  Fuel 
Administrator  for  New  England,  has  resigned,  the 
resignation  to  take  effect  at  Dr.  Garfield’s  “pleasure.” 

“New  England,”  says  Mr.  Storrow,  “owes  a  debt 
of  gratitude  to  Dr.  Garfield,  a  man  of  high  moral 
purpose,  eager  to  stand  fast  for  the  right.  When 
he  saw  that  New  England,  due  to  the  long  distance 
from  the  mines,  the  tremendous  war  pressure  of  our 
industries,  the  blockading  of  our  railroads,  the  loss 
of  our  tugs,  the  taking  of  our  colliers  and  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  winter  movement  along  our  coast,  must 
be  given  an  offsetting  consideration,  he  never  hesi¬ 
tated  to  go  to  the  point  where  he  felt  that  the 
equilibrium  of  equal  justice  for  all  sections  was 
established.  Beyond  this  we  believe  we  never  asked 
him  to  go.  Beyond  this  his  character  made  it  im¬ 
possible  for  him  to  go. 

“At  the  very  worst  and  most  critical  day  of  last 
winter’s  danger  and  distress,  William  G.  McAdoo 
was  appointed  Director  General  of  Railroads.  On 
Sunday  afternoon,  at  his  home,  within  48  hours  of 
his  appointment,  he  gave  immediate,  effective  aid. 
If  this  had  not  come  on  that  day  New  England 
would  have  been  in  a  plight  which,  fortunately,  no 
one  but  the  New  England  Fuel  Administrator, 
sitting  in  his  office,  to  which  all  the  threads  from 
all  New  England  ran,  could  know,  and  which  in¬ 
deed  we  think  New  England  can  never  know  or 
realize. 

“The  local  fuel  committees  of  Massachusetts  have 
performed  a  signal  public  service.  The  work  has 
been  anxious  and  laborious.  I  believe  every  State 
in  the  country  outside  New  England  contented  itself 
with  a  county  administrator.  We  reached  down 
into  every  town  and  city,  where  a  hard-working 
chairman  and  an  efficient  committee  have  done  their 
community  patriotic  public  service  probably  but  little 
understood,  but  without  which  there  would  have 
been  great  anxiety  and  distress.  If  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  administration  had  not  rested  on  the  firm  base 
provided  by  these  312  chairmen  and  committees  our 
efforts  would  have  been  largely  unavailing  and  quite 
ineffective.” 


Great  Increase  in  Per  Capita  Use. 

A  very  handsomely  bound  diary  and  memorandum 
book  is  being  forwarded  to  certain  friends  of  the 
Bertha  Coal  Co.  by  John  H.  Jones,  president. 

The  book  contains  useful  tables  for  making 
computations  in  gross  and  net  tons,  figuring  inter¬ 
est,  etc.,  and  also  includes  interesting  data  relative 
to  the  mines  of  the  Bertha  Coal  Co.  and  asso¬ 
ciated  interests.  Another  interesting  feature  is  the 
detail  given  with  regard  to  coal  production,  as 
achieved  and  in  prospect,  in  comparison  with  pop¬ 
ulation  at  stated  dates. 


It  will  be  seen  by  the  tabular  statement  repro¬ 
duced  below  that  Mr.  Jones  shows  also  tons  of 
coal  per  capita  required.  As  we  have  pointed  out 
many  times  in  the  past,  this  increased  use  of  coal, 
growing  as  it  does  in  great  excess  of  the  population 
growth,  certainly  must  mean  much  to  the  coal  trade 
of  the  future. 


Year 

Tons 

Produced 

1840 

1,000,000 

1850 

2,750,000 

1860 

6,500,000 

1870 

17,250,000 

1880 

42,750,000 

1890 

111,250,000 

1900 

212,500,000 

1910 

419,704,853 

1917 

551,000,000 

1918* 

590,000,000 

1919* 

630,000,000 

1920* 

675,000,000 

Population 

Tons  Per 
Capita 

17,069,000 

.05 

23,192,000 

.12 

31,443,000 

.20 

38,558,000 

.42 

50,156,000 

.85 

62,948,000 

1.8 

76,086,000 

2.8 

91,972,000 

4.56 

100,000,000 

5.51 

105,000,000 

5.61 

110.000,000 

5.72 

115,000,000 

5.87 

•Estimated. 


1918  Coke  Production. 


By-Product  Ovens  Show  Big  Increase  While 
Bee-Hive  Tonnage  Decreased. 

The  production  of  coke  in  1918  is  estimated  as 
56,670,000  net  tons,  compared  with  55,606,828  net 
tons  in  1917,  according  to  figures  announced  by  the 
United  States  Fuel  Administration.  This  is  an  in¬ 
crease  during  the  last  year  of  1,603,000  net  tons, 
or  3%. 

By-product  coke  production  is  estimated  at  26,264,- 
000  tons,  an  increase  of  3,825,000  tons,  or  17%,  com¬ 
pared  with  1917.  Bee  hive  coke  is  estimated  to  have 
decreased  2,762,000  tons,  or  8%,  from  33,167,548  tons 
in  1917,  to  30,406,000  tons  in  1918. 

The  largest  gain  in  output  by  by-product  coke  was 
in  Ohio,  1,737,000  tons,  followed  by  Pennsylvania, 
with  595,500  tons ;  Indiana  produced  3,870,000  tons  of 
by-product  coke,  an  increase  of  329,000  tons.  Colo¬ 
rado  was  added  in  1918  to  the  list  of  states  producing 
by-product  coke  with  the  starting  up  of  a  large  plant 
at  Pueblo.  In  1917  by-product  coke  represented  40% 
of  the  net  output;  in  1918,  46%.  In  October  the 
production  of  by-product  coke  exceeded  that  of  bee 
hive  and  from  that  date  forward  it  is  expected  that 
the  proportion  of  coke  from  the  new  type  of  ovens 
will  continue  to  increase.  The  year  1919  definitely 
and  finally  records  for  the  passing  of  the  supremacy 
from  the  bee  hive  to  the  by-product  ovens. 

Alabama,  Utah,  and  Washington  were  the  only 
states  to  show  increases  in  the  manufacture  of  bee 
hive  coke.  The  largest  and  only  important  decreases 
were  in  Pennsylvania  and  Colorado,  where  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  by-products  ovens  supplanted  bee  hive 
ovens  to  a  large  extent  in  1918. 

Proportions  of  Bee-Hive  and  By-Products. 

The  following  tables  show  the  tonnage  of  each 
kind  of  coke  produced  in  1917  and  1918  in  various 
states : 

By-products  coke  production,  net  tons,  1918 
estimated : 


State : 

1918 

Alabama  . 

Illinois  . 

Indiana  . 

Kentucky  . 

Maryland  . 

Massachusetts  . 

Minnesota  . 

New  York  . 

Ohio  . 

Pennsylvania  . 

.  4,691,000 

Tennessee  . 

Washington . 

West  Virginia  . 

Colorado  . 

Michigan  . 

. j 

Missouri  . 

New  Jersey  ! . 

. I 

Wisconsin . 

. J 

Total . . 

1917 

2,740,761 

2,289,833 

3,540,718 

531,539 

518,810 

595,113 

490,272 

993,184 

3,546,476 

4,095,605 

35,246 

26,346 

511,032 


2,524,344 


22,439,280 


Bee  hive  coke  production,  net  tons,  1918  estimated : 


State : 

1918 

1917 

Alabama  . 

2,151,828 

Colorado  . 

1,112,449 

Georgia  . . 

39,589 

Kentucky . . 

.  329,000 

331,532 

New  Mexico . . 

577,679 

Ohio  . 

147,826 

Oklahoma  . . 

.  45,000 

Pennsylvania  . . 

.  21,031,000 

23,816,420 

Tennessee  . 

.  419,000 

376,080 

Virginia  . 

1,304,230 

Utah . 

. 1 

.  }  612,000 

471,187 

Washington  . 

. J 

West  Virginia  . 

.  2,634,000 

2,838,728 

Total  . 

33,167,548 

The  office  of  the  Equitable  Coke  Co.,  formerly  in 
the  Prudential  Building,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  has  been 
moved  to  room  2130  Oliver  Building,  Pittsburgh 
Pa. 


Bunker  Coal  Changes. 


Practically  All  Restrictions  Removed  on  Sales 
at  North  Atlantic  Ports. 

Practically  all  restrictions  on  the  sale  of  bunker 
coal  at  North  Atlantic  ports  were  removed  by  the 
Fuel  Administration,  effective  January  6.  The  sup¬ 
plying  of  slack  for  bunkering  purposes  is  still  pro¬ 
hibited,  and  coal  from  Pool  No.  27  at  Hampton 
Roads,  and  Pools  Nos.  15  and  18  at  New  York, 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  are  also  under  the  ban 
for  both  offshore  and  coastwise  use,  but  all  other 
bituminous  coals  shipped  to  those  ports,  including 
gas  coals,  are  now  in  the  permissible  bunker  class. 

The  bulk  of  the  coal  shipped  to  Pool  15  is  from 
the  Ligonier  district,  while  Pool  18  is  composed  of  a 
variety  of  coals,  including  some  from  the  Western 
Maryland  Railway. 

_  With  regard  to  bunker  coal  at  South  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  ports  the  new  regulations  provide  as  follows: 

‘The  suitability  of  any  coal  or  coals  for  classifica¬ 
tion  as  Permissible  Bunker  Coal  at  Gulf  Ports  and 
Atlantic  Ports  south  of  Cape  Hatteras,  other  than 
the  coals  already  so  specified  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  Regulation,  will  be  determined  by  the 
United  States  Fuel  Administration  and  included  in 
such  classification  only  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines.” 

Permissible  Bunker  Pools. 

At  North  Atlantic  Ports  Permissible  Bunker  Coal 
is  specified  in  the  most  recent  order: 

At  Hampton  Roads :  Coal  originating  at  mines  on 
the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway,  the  Norfolk  & 
Western  Railway,  the  Virginian  Railway,  or  any 
of  their  connecting  lines  which  has  been  or  may  be 
classified  by  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange  for  con¬ 
signment  to  Pools  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  5,  6,  7,  8,  40,  41,  42, 
43,  or  44,  at  Lamberts  Point,  Sewalls  Point  or  New¬ 
port  News. 

At  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore:  Coal 
originating  at  mines  on  the  Acceptable  List  of  the 
United  States  Navy,  which  has  been  or  may  be  class¬ 
ified  by  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange  for  consign¬ 
ment  to  Pool  No.  1. 

Coal  originating  at  mines  on  the  Supplementary 
List  of  the  United  States  Navy,  which  has  been  or 
may  be  classified  by  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange 
for  consignment  to  Pool  No.  71. 

Coal  originating  at  mines  on  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  the  Western  Maryland' 
Railway  or  on  any  of  their  connecting  lines,  which 
has  been  or  may  be  classified  by  the  Tidewater  Coal 
Exchange  for  consignment  to  Pools  Nos  4,  9,  10  11 
12,  14,  21,  30,  31,  33,  34,  36,  37,  38,  39,  40,  43,  44  or  46. 

The  order  does  not  prohibit  the  mixing-  of  coal 
from  different  pools.  v 


Coke  Cheaper  in  Michigan. 

Detroit,  Jan.  8. — Householders  are  gladly  welcom¬ 
ing  the  increased  supply  of  coke,  which  gives  them  a 
substitute  for  the  anthracite  that  is  denied  them  and 
for  the  bituminous  that  they  find  unsatisfactory  for 
use  in  hot-air  heating  plants. 

The  State  Fuel  Administrator  has  removed  all  re¬ 
strictions  from  coke  for  domestic  consumers.  He 
also  has  reduced  the  price  $1  a  ton,  making  $10.75 
the  cost  of  prepared  sizes  delivered  anywhere  in 
Michigan.  His  action  in  these  two  matters  brings 
coke  into  more  direct  competition  with  the  large 
stocks  of  bituminous  coal  now  obstructing  the  local 
market. 


The  report  of  R.  G.  Dun  &  Co.  shows  198  business 
failures  in  Philadelphia  during  1918,  with  total  lia¬ 
bilities  of  $8,333,353  and  assets  of  $3,926,011.  Of  all 
the  different  lines  of  business  the  coal  trade  made 
about  the  best  showing  with  regard  to  failures  last 
year,  as  the  Philadelphia  concerns  that  got  into 
financial  difficulties  last  year  reported  only  $14,898 
in  liabilities,  with  assets  of  $7,939. 
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Death  of  H.  G.  Dewey. 

Howard  G.  Dewey,  president  oi  the  New  York 
State  Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Association,  died  sud¬ 
denly  in  his  office  in  Gloversville,  N.  Y.,  Monday 
morning. 

Mr.  Dewey,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Vermont 
family  of  Deweys,  was  in  early  life  a  railroad  man, 
and  settled  in  Gloversville  years  ago  as  an  official 
of  the  Fonda,  Johnstown  &  Gloversville  Railroad. 
In  those  days,  when  the  relations  between  railroad 
and  coal  interests  were  closer  than  they  are  at  the 
present  time,  the  idea  was  conceived  of  developing 
a  coal  business  in  connection  with  the  railroad,  and 
the  Coal  Company  of  Fulton  County  was  established, 
of  which  Mr.  Dewey  became  the  president. 

Coal  yards  were  established  at  13  points  on 
the  line  of  the  road,  and  a  splendid  business  built 
up.  Subsequently,  Mr.  Dewey  became  interested 
also  in  the  production  of  coal  as  an  officer  of  the 
New  York  &  New  England  Coal  Co.,  which  has  im¬ 
portant  interests  in  the  hard  coal  fields.  Of  a  dis¬ 
position  which  lent  itself  readily  to  fraternal  rela¬ 
tions,  Mr.  Dewey  early  became  a  member  of  various 
organizations  and  an  active  worker  in  coal  associa¬ 
tion  circles. 

Mr.  Dewey  was  president  of  the  Coal  Merchants 
Mutual  Insurance  Co.,  and  had  been  since  its  organ¬ 
ization,  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  National 
Coal  Merchants  Association. 

For  several  years  past  he  had  been  one  of  the 
chief  officers  of  the  New  York  State  Retail  Coal 
Merchants’  Association,  and  for  the  last  three  or 
four  years  the  president  of  that  organization.  He 
was  highly  esteemed  by  hundreds  of  friends  through¬ 
out  the  upper  part  of  the  State,  for  his  acquaintance 
was  very  wide. 

He  had  been  alderman  and  mayor  of  Gloversville 
and  served  two  terms  as  postmaster  in  the  admin¬ 
istrations  of  Presidents  Roosevelt  and  Taft.  Mr. 
Dewey  was  a  native  of  Massachusetts  and  62  years 
of  age. 


Nothing  Succeeds  Like  Success. 


Want  Pooling  Continued. 

Philadelphia  Shippers  Opposed  to  Abolition 
of  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange. 

Philadelphia,  Jan.  9. — The  Wholesale  Coal  Trade 
Association  of  this  city  has  passed  resolutions  urging 
a  continuance  of  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange,  the 
organization  under  which  bituminous  coal  is  pooled 
at  North  Atlantic  ports,  on  the  ground  that  it  has 
proved  a  good  thing  for  shippers  and  that  their  in¬ 
terests  would  suffer  by  having  it  abolished  at  this 
time. 

The  resolution  also  provided  for  the  appointment 
of  a  committee  of  three  to  confer  with  other  asso¬ 
ciations  regarding  the  matter  of  having  the  exchange 
continued.  The  committee  consists  of  Arnold  Ger- 
stell,  of  Percy  Heilner  &  Son;  F.  A.  Taylor,  of  the 
Maryland  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  and  E.  G.  Carlisle,  of  the 
Blair-Parke  Coal  &  Coke  Co. 

The  text  of  the  resolutions  is  as  follows : 

"Whereas,  The  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange  has 
demonstrated  conclusively  a  distinct  advantage,  to  all 
tidewater  shippers  in  general  which  could  not  have 
been  secured  by  such  shippers  individually,  and, 

"Whereas,  It  is  the  belief  of  this  association  that 
material  harm  would  result  to  its  members  by  a  dis¬ 
continuance  of  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange  at  this 
time ;  therefore,  be  it 

“Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Philadelphia 
Wholesale  Coal  Trade  Association,  in  meeting  as¬ 
sembled,  that  full  and  unqualified  support  be  given 
the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange  with  a  view  of  its 
being  continued,  and  that  a  committee  of  three  mem¬ 
bers  be  appointed  to  confer  immediately  with  .other 
associations  for  this  purpose.” 


The  new  barge  Northern  No.  20  was  so  badly 
damaged  in  a  collision  while  leaving  Hampton  Roads 
with  a  cargo  of  2,200  tons  of  coal  consigned  to  Prov¬ 
idence,  that  she  was  beached  to  prevent  sinking. 


Roosevelt. 

Much  will  be  written  of  every  phase  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt’s  life  and  character.  The 
country  has  undoubtedly  suffered  a  great  loss 
in  his  taking  off.  Of  all  the  eulogies  perhaps 
few  will  cover  the  case  better  than  the  com¬ 
ment  of  a  “rather  rough  customer,”  heard 
some  20  years  ago  in  the  midst  of  a  political 
campaign.  “Theodore  Roosevelt,”  he  declared, 
“is  the  greatest  exponent  of  Americanism  the 
world  has  ever  seen.”  So  he  impressed  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  people,  and  his  popularity 
was  never  equalled.  Now  the  Big  Stick  has 
been  laid  aside.  Perhaps  it  was  swung  too 
vigorously  back  there  in  the  early  days  of  the 
century,  for  there  were  many  to  claim  that 
the  muckraking  that  was  induced,  even  if  not 
sanctioned,  by  acts  of  the  administration  led 
to  the  panic  of  1907.  But  that  is  all  past  and 
gone.  Had  there  not  been  a  rectification  of 
certain  matters  at  that  time  perhaps  there 
would  have  been  worse  developments  later  on. 


Nine  changes  to  the  Pennsylvania  State  Compen¬ 
sation  Act  of  1915  will  be  asked  by  the  anthracite 
miners  of  the  State,  and  steps  to  prepare  the  bills 
for  the  Legislature,  which  will  meet  within  a  few 
weeks,  are  being  taken.  The  amendments  not  only 
propose  increase  of  compensation,  but  allowances 
for  loss  of  hands  and  feet  and  disfigurements.  The 
anthracite  miners  will  have  a  legislative  committee 
in  Harrisburg  during  the  session. 


Charity  begins  at  home  and  that  is  the  reason  it 
is  so  seldom  appreciated. 


It’s  the  unexpected  that  never  happens  if  you  are 
expecting  it. 


Here  Is  The  Outfit  You  Need 


No.  7  T  Hauck  Thawing-  Outfit  in,  Operation  on  Thawing  Hauck  Thawing  Outfit. 


Out  Coal  Cars. 

Hauck  Coal  Car  Thawer,  thaws  hoppers  in  two  minutes — Coal  starts  running  in  ten  minutes  Car 
unloaded  in  two  hours.  Saves  demurrages,  time  and  labor. 

One  man  with  a  Hauck  No.  7  T  Thawing  Outfit  does  the  work  of  seven  men. 

This  outfit  can  also  be  used  for  thawing  out  railroad  switches,  opening  water-pipes,  melting  ice  on 
conveyor  chains,  chutes,  etc.,  and  other  coal  handling  machinery  and  for  all  kinds  of  repair  work. 

WRITE  FOR  BULLETIN  101. 

HAUCK  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

103  Eleventh  Street  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Eastern  Representative — Charles  F.  Lamprey,  Salem,  Mass. 
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Up  to  Date  Method  of  Bunkering  Steamships. 

Michener  Apparatus  Is  Being  Used  Extensively  by  the  Government  and  Private  Owners — 
Auxiliary  Device  for  Trimming  Coal  Into  Bunkers  also  Proves  Successful. 


The  picture  on  this  page  shows  coal  being  put  into 
the  bunkers  of  the  United  States  transport  “Levia¬ 
than”  from  a  barge  alongside  by  means  of  elevating 
apparatus  designed  and  manufactured  by  the  Mich¬ 
ener  Stowage  Co.,  of  17  Battery  Place,  New  York. 

This  device,  together  with  auxiliary  equipment  for 
trimming  coal  mechanically  into  steamship  bunkers 
has  been  in  use  for  years  in  the  port  of  New  York 
on  the  largest  ships  docking  here,  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  now  using  the  machines  in  large  numbers  for 
coaling  transports,  etc. 

The  elevator  is  a  portable  machine  for  transfer¬ 
ring  coal  from  a  barge  to  a  side  port  or  deck  hatch 
of  a  steamship.  It  includes  two  main  members ;  the 
head,  in  which  is  installed  the  driving  motor ;  and 
the  leg,  which  slides  vertically  through  the  head  and 
is  raised  and  lowered  as  desired.  The  coal  conveyor 
is  of  the  endless  chain  and  bucket  type;  the  buckets 
engaging  the  coal  at  the  foot  of  the  leg.  In  opera¬ 
tion  the  elevator  is  suspended  from  the  side  of  the 
ship  by  the  head,  at  any  desired  location,  and  is 


as  it  reaches  the  coal  and  the  buckets  fill  they  will 
not  be  overloaded.  This  movement  is  accomplished 
by  a  ratchet  and  pawl,  controlling  the  leg  while 
lowering,  which  allows  the  ratchet  to  run  ahead  of 
the  pawl  when  the  leg  reaches  the  coal. 

The  weight  of  the  leg  has  an  influence  upon  the 
digging,  and  yet  it  is  so  arranged  that  it  will  lift 
automatically  should  it  become  overloaded.  This 
action  is  effected  by  the  chain  being  underfed  and 
the  power  being  located  in  the  fixed  head.  Should 
the  resistance  against  the  buckets  prove  greater  than 
the  weight  of  the  leg,  the  chain  will  raise  the  leg 
automatically  and  relieve  the  congestion. 

The  delivery  point  of  coal  is  established  by  the 
position  of  the  fixed  head,  where  the  chain  is  diverted 
from  its  vertical  line  of  travel,  on  the  upward  run.  The 
chain,  at  this  point,  takes  a  downward  course  through 
the  head  sufficient  to  discharge  the  coal  into  a  chute 
or  funnel  directly  leading  to  any  adjacent  port.  The 
elevator  is  retained  in  place  against  the  ship’s  side 
until  the  bunkering  is  completed  to  all  the  available 


maintained  in  position  by  tackle  attached  to  a  deck 
or  other  available  portion  of  the  ship. 

The  machine  weighs  about  13,000  pounds  and  is 
readily  hoisted  into  place  from  a  boom  on  the  dock 
or  ship,  or  from  a  float  alongside.  The  elevator  is 
electrically  driven  by  a  10-h.p.  motor,  and  is  con¬ 
trolled  by  one  man  with  a  controller  box  on  the 
ship’s  deck  or  wherever  convenient. 

The  leg  may  be  raised  or  lowered  at  the  will  of 
the  operator,  and  is  provided  with  a  safety  device 
to  prevent  its  descent  when  not  desired;  also  the 
leg  is  protected  by  suitable  metal  covers  so  that  the 
coal  cannot  fall  out  onto  men  below  in  the  barge. 

The  motor  and  controller  may  be  equipped  for  any 
specified  voltage  and  for  either  direct  or  alternating 
current. 

Details  of  Operation. 

When  ready  for  operation,  the  leg  is  raised  suf¬ 
ficiently  to  allow  a  barge  to  move  under  it.  The  leg 
is  then  lowered  and  the  bucket  chain  starts  to  operate 
while  the  leg  is  lowering.  The  speed  of  the  leg  in 
lowering  is  governed  by  the  speed  of  the  chain.  The 
descent  of  the  leg  is  gradual  and  automatic,  so  that 


ports.  Discharge  may  be  made  to  one  port  or  to 
two  ports  at  one  time,  and  by  chutes  may  be  con¬ 
veyed  to  a  port  or  ports  relatively  remote  from  the 
discharge  nose  of  the  machine. 

Bunker  Trimming  Mechanism. 

This  mechanism  is  permanently  installed  in  the 
ship’s  bunkers  and  is  efficient  to  take  the  coal  deliv¬ 
ered  through  the  bunker  port  or  hatch  and  auto¬ 
matically  convey  it  to  the  extreme  confines  of  the 
bunker  and  pile  it  up  to  or  above  the  deck  beams, 
thus  filling  the  bunker.  This  trimmer  comprises  a 
series  of  rotating  discs,  motor  driven. 

The  discs  are  placed  about  12  inches  below  the 
beams,  parallel  with  the  deck,  at  the  top  of  the 
bunker  and  are  preferably  each  about  six  feet  in 
diameter.  They  are  placed  nearly  tangent  to  each 
other,  with  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch  of  space  be¬ 
tween.  While  usually  mounted  horizontally,  they 
may  be  operated  at  any  angle  less  than  fifteen  de¬ 
grees.  These  discs  revolve  at  a  speed  of  eighteen 
to  twenty  revolutions  per  minute. 

On  top  of  each  disc  is  placed  a  fixed  member 


called  plow;  this  is  a  curved  blade  about  six  inches 
wide,  and  spaced  about  one-quarter  of  an  inch  from 
the  surface  of  the  disc  and  extending  from  the  center 
to  the  edge  thereof  to  deflect  the  coal  to  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  disc.  While  this  plow  is  permanent  in  relation 
to  the  face  of  the  disc,  it  is  rotatable  about  the  axis 
of  the  disc  and  may  be  set  for  any  desired  point  of 
discharge.  The  discs  are  located  as  required  in  the 
bunker. 

Each  coal  port  has  a  disc  within  two  feet  of  the 
intake,  and  when  the  coaling  operation  is  started  the 
coal  is  delivered  through  the  port  and  soon  forms  a 
mound,  which  will  extend  eventually  over  the  edge 
of  the  first  disc.  This  disc,  rotating,  heaps  the  coal 
against  the  first  plow,  which  is  set  for  delivery  to  the 
next  disc,  and  the  coal  is  thence  transferred  to  the 
following  discs  in  continuous  opeiation. 

This  transfer  of  coal  continues  until  the  last  disc 
is  reached  and,  unable  to  go  further,  the  coal  will 
begin  to  heap  up  around  this  last  revolving  disc, 
and  be  forced  to  all  corners,  if  desired.  Each  disc 
is  controlled  by  a  clutch,  and  when  one  disc  has  per¬ 
formed  its  work  the  clutch  is  thrown  out,  stopping 
the  disc,  and  the  same  operation  is  continued  with 
the  remaining  discs,  which  may  thereafter  be  stopped 
one  by  one  as  the  bunker  is  filled.  As  the  discs  are 
cut  out,  the  power  required  is  constantly  reduced. 

It  is  not  the  practice  to  completely  cover  the  roof 
of  a  bunker  with  discs,  but  by  directing  a  line  of 
discs  through  each  section  of  a  bunker  it  is  possible 
to  handle  the  coal  with  greater  facility  than  by  any 
other  method  which  is  known. 

Capacity  of  Trimming  Device. 

Any  mechanism  for  bunkering  coal  in  steamships 
must  be  directed  to  keeping  the  intake  ports  free  of 
congestion,  thereby  permitting  the  loading  mechan¬ 
ism  full  freedom  of  delivery.  The  disc  trimming 
mechanism  will  transfer  about  ISO  tons  of  coal  per 
hour  from  any  one  port,  and  this  is  in  excess  of  the 
amount  which  one  of  the  elevators  can  deliver  under 
usual  conditions. 

The  motive  power  is  furnished  by  one  or  more 
electric  motors  and  delivered  to  successive  discs  by 
chain  and  sprocket  drive.  Each  disc  requires  approxi¬ 
mately  one-half  horse-power  to  operate  it. 

Some  details  of  operation  are  as  follows :  The 
transfer  of  coal  from  disc  to  disc  is  governed  by  the 
position  of  the  plow  on  the  delivering  disc.  In  a 
cross  bunker,  to  coal  from  one  side  only,  all  plows 
would  be  set  for  delivery  in  one  direction  across  the 
bunker.  To  coal  from  both  sides  of  a  cross  bunker, 
the  plows  would  be  set  to  deliver  from  each  side 
toward  the  center  of  the  bunker. 

In  cases  where  an  “ell”  arrangement  of  discs  is 
necessary,  and  port  of  intake  is  located  at  the 
vertex  of  the  angle,  a  master  disc  is  used  with 
double-plow  adjustment,  so  that  the  coal  may  be  di¬ 
rected  two  ways  at  the  same  time.  Under  such  con¬ 
ditions  the  capacity  of  the  trimming  mechanism  is 
materially  increased. 

The  Machine’s  Adaptability. 

With  this  system  it  is  possible  to  automatically 
coal  any  bunker.  A  narrow  bunker  or  alley  is  as 
readily  handled  with  the  disc  system  as  that  of  any 
other  formation.  The  disc  system  is  simple,  quiet 
and  practically  dustless. 

The  disc  equipment  extends  downwardly  from  the 
deck  beams  12  to  14  inches,  and  the  mechanism  fills 
in  with  coal  above  the  discs  and  up  to  the  beams, 
so  that  no  space  below  the  beams  is  wasted.  The 
motor  extends  downwardly  from  the  beams  27  inches. 

The  approximate  weight  per  disc  unit  is  350  to 
400  pounds  and  the  motor  equipment  is  from  750  to 
1,000  pounds  each,  one  motor  equipment  driving  from 
4  to  10  discs,  according  to  circumstances. 

This  trimming  mechanism  has  been  installed  in  a 
moderate  sized  ship  and  in  one  of  the  largest  vessels 
afloat,  and  successfully  operated. 


We  shall  be  glad  to  give  free  insertion  to  adver¬ 
tisements  of  returned  soldiers  and  sailors  formerly 
employed  in  coal  offices  and  who,  for  one  reason 
or  another,  are  unable  to  get  their  old  positions 
back.  If  they  will  write  or  ’phone,  an  “ad”  will  be 
fixed  up  telling  what  kind  of  a  connection  they 
want  and  setting  forth  their  qualifications. 
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Bituminous  Shippers  Want  Pooling  Rules  Changed. 

Operators'  Committee  of  New  York  Association  Recommends  a  Reclassification  of  Coals, 
New  Demurrage  Regulations  and  a  Change  in  Method  of  Placing  Embargoes. 


The  Bituminous  Operators’  Committee  of  the 
Wholesale  Coal  Trade  Association  of  New  York,  of 
which  W.  A.  Marshall  is  chairman,  has  prepared 
a  report  recommending  certain  changes  in  the  op¬ 
erations  of  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange,  which 
handles  the  pooling  of  soft  coal  here  and  at  other 
North  Atlantic  ports. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  with  the  pres¬ 
ent  demurrage  rules  and  charges  it  is  highly  im¬ 
portant  that  the  Exchange  should  be  continued ;  but 
it  is  likely  to  fail  of  its  purpose  unless  steps  are 
immediately  taken  to  correct  some  of  the  disadvan¬ 
tages  now  suffered  by  those  shipping  to  the  pools. 
In  fact,  because  of  these  conditions,  some  are  now 
not  using  the  pools  at  all.  It  is  certain  that  with¬ 
out  the  pools  the  demurrage  charges  would  be  so 
heavy  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  many,  if  not  all, 
to  ship  to  tide. 

The  suggestion  is  put  forward  that  those  inter¬ 
ested  should  meet  and  discuss  th€  matter  thorough¬ 
ly,  prepare  suggestions  for  remedying  the  difficul¬ 
ties,  and  co-operate  in  having  them  adopted. 

Committee’s  Suggestions. 

The  report  of  the  committee  reads  as  follows : 

There  are  three  respects  in  which  the  present 
rules  governing  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange 
should  be  amended.  They  are : 

1.  A  more  scientific  classification. 

2.  A  different  method  of  apportioning  demurrage 
charges. 

3.  A  change  in  the  method  of  placing  embargoes. 


1.  The  present  classification  is  on  so  unscientific 
a  basis  that  it  works  a  grave  hardship  upon  the 
shippers  of  high-grade  coal  to  a  given  pool.  Much 
trouble  has  been  experienced  by  our  members  due 
to  the  fact  that  inferior  coals  have  been  shipped 
to  pools  supposed  to  have  only  coals  of  better 
grades,  and  when  sold  on  the  latter  basis  have 
proven  unsatisfactory  upon  delivery,  resulting  in 
complaints  and  in  some  cases  loss  to  the  shipper. 

In  fact,  by  way  of  protest  against  this  unscientific 
classification,  many  consumers  who  have  been  ac¬ 
customed  to  taking  their  coal  by  boat  are  now  de¬ 
manding  that  it  be,  whenever  possible,  sent  to 
them  by  all  rail  so  as  to  avoid  this  difficulty;  and 
this  is  being  done  even  in  the  face  of  extra  trans¬ 
portation  and  handling  charges. 

The  result  of  this  will  be  to  force  the  coal  into 
unaccustomed  channels,  throw  the  normal  coal  busi¬ 
ness  out  of  balance  and  eventually  make  for  serious 
congestion  on  the  railroads.  It  is  believed  that  a 
classification  of  coals  along  the  lines  suggested  in 
the  attached  schedule  will  entirely  obviate  this  dif¬ 
ficulty. 

Suggested  Demurrage  Changes. 

2.  The  recent  experience  of  those  using  the  Port 
Reading  anthracite  pool,  which  resulted  in  its  being 
abandoned,  has  demonstrated  that  a  different  meth¬ 
od  of  apportioning  demurrage  accruals  should  be 
adopted,  and  that  this  matter  should  be  handled 
somewhat  along  the  following  lines: 

Demurrage  should  be  assessed  against  and  paid 
only  by  those  shippers  on  whose  shipments  the 
charges  have  accrued  and  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  accrued  against  each  individual ;  that  those 
shippers  should  have  the  benefit  of  the  credits 
earned,  if  any,  by  those  handling  tneir  shipments 
within  the  free  time,  but  that  those  so  handling 
their  coal  should  not  be  made  to  bear  any  part  of 
the  demurrage  charges  caused  by  others. 

In  other  words,  that  the  credits  made,  if  any, 
should  go  to  reduce  the  charges  against  the  less 
fortunate  members  of  the  pool,  but  that  they,  and 
they  alone,  should  bear  the  penalty  for  lack  of 
promptness  in  disposing  of  the  coal  handled  for  their 
account. 

The  Handling  of  Embargoes. 

3.  The  present  rules  of  the  Exchange  provide 
that  when  a  shipper  fails  to  furnish  boats  to  prompt¬ 


ly  move  his  consignments,  an  embargo  shall  be 
placed  against  further  shipments  by  that  person. 
This  should  be  done  in  all  cases,  but  the  embargo 
should  not  be  applied  to  every  shipper  through  a 
given  pool,  regardless  of  his  performance  in  moving 
his  consignments. 

It  is  readily  conceivable  that  a  certain  shipper 
taking  the  output  of  a  mine  going  to,  say,  Pool  18, 
may  have  moved  all  shipments  promptly;  but  be¬ 
cause  of  the  fact  that  certain  other  shippers  have 
been  delinquent  in  this  respect,  there  is  an  embargo 
placed  against  all  shippers  to  that  pool. 

This  makes  it  necessary  for  the  first-named  ship¬ 
per  to  dispose  of  the  output  of  the  mine  for  which 
he  has  contracted  in  manner  other  than  through 
the  pool ;  that  is,  on  the  line,  or  the  mine  has  to 
close  down.  This  is  a  two-fold  hardship  on  both 
the  shipper  and  the  operator.  The  embargoing  of 
the  individual  would  cure  this  situation  and  work 
no  hardship  on  an  innocent  and  unoffending  person. 

Your  Committee  believes  that  immediate  action 
on  these  suggestions  should  be  taken.  Otherwise 
there  is  great  danger  that  the  Tidewater  Coal  Ex¬ 
change  may  share  the  same  fate  as  the  anthracite 
pools,  in  which  event  we  would  find  ourselves  con¬ 
fronted  with  demurrage  charges  of  such  magnitude 
as  to  make  the  transaction  of  business  at  tide  most 
difficult  and  expensive,  if  not  entirely  impossible. 

Suggested  Bases  for  Classifications  and  New  Pool 
Numbers. 


The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  the  use  of 
the  B.  T.  U.  basis  be  substituted  for  the  percentage 
of  ash,  and  the  fusing  temperature  be  substituted  for 
the  percentage  of  sulphur. 

The  classifications  can  be  made  upon  these  bases 
if  they  are  thought  to  be  more  desirable. 

IVoU  under  24...  Low  vol . 1 

Ash  under  8.50..  Low  ash....  1 
Sul.  under  1.50..  Low  sulphur  | 

f  Vol.  24  to  32....  Med  vol . 

2  1  Ash  under  8.50.  .Low  ash.... 

[  Sul.  under  1.50..  Low  sulphur 

fVol.  over  32....  High  vol.... 

3  ■{  Ash  under  8.50..  Low  ash.... 

[  Sul.  under  1.50. .Low  sulphur 


1  Smithing. 

2  By-product 

and 

3  High  grade  gas 
coal. 


4j 

5  • 

6  - 

7  ■ 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 


Vol.  under  24...  Low  vol . 

Ash  8.50  to  12..  Med.  ash - 

Sul.  under  1.5...  Low  sulphur 

Vol.  24  to  32...  Med  vol . 

Ash  8.50  to  12..  Med.  ash.... 
Sul.  under  1.50. .Low  sulphur 


4  Stoker  non-clink- 
ering. 

5  Stoker  non-clink- 
ering. 


Vol.  over  32....  High  vol....  I 
Ash  8.50  to  12..  Med.  ash....  •  6 
Sul.  under  1.50..  Low  sulphur 

Vol.  under1  24...  Low  vol . 1 

Ash  under  8.50. .Low  ash....  1  7 
Sul.  over  1.50. ..High  sulphur  I 

Vol.  24  to  32...  Med  vol .  1 

Ash  under  8.50..  Low  ash....  1  8 
Sul.  over  1.50...  High  sulphur  ] 

Vol.  over  32 — .Low  vol . 

Ash  under  8.50..  Low  ash....  •  9 

Sul.  over  1.50...  High  sulphur 


R.  R.  fuel. 


High  B.  t.  u. 


High  B.  t.  u. 


R.  R.  fuel,  cement, 
plants,  etc. 


dol.  under  24...  Low  vol.... 
Vsh  8.50  to  12..  Med.  ash... 


10 


Vol.  24  to  32. 
Ash  8.50  to  12 
Sul.  over  1.50. 

Vol.  over  32.. 

■  Ash  8.50  to  12 
Sul.  over  1.50. 

Vol.  under  24. 
•  Ash  over  12.. 
Sul.  over  1.50. 

Vol.  24  to  32. 
Ash  over  12.. 
Sul.  over  1.50. 

Vol.  over  32.. 
Ash  over  12.. 
Sul.  over  1.50. 

f  Rejected  low 
■I  volatile  under 
l  30  per  cent. 

'  Rejected  high 
volatile  over 
.  30  per  cent. 


Med  vol .  I 

Med.  ash....  Ill 
High  sulphur  | 

High  vol.. . .  I 
Med.  ash....  f-  12 
High  sulphur  1 

Low  vol . I 

High  ash....  [■  13 
High  sulphur  | 

Med  vol .  1 

High  ash....  114 
High  sudphur  | 

High  vol.. . .  1 
High  ash.. . .  V  15 
High  sulphur  J 


Fair  coal  graded  as 
to  volatile. 

Fair  coal  graded  as 
to  volatile. 

Fair  coal  graded  as 
to  volatile. 

Cheap  fuel  varying 
as  to  volatile  or  char¬ 
acter  as  to  smoke. 

Cheap  fuel  varying 
as  to  volatile  or  char¬ 
acter  as  to  smoke. 

Cheap  fuel  varying 
as  to  volatile  or  char¬ 
acter  as  to  smoke. 


prepared. 


Croppy  or  badly  prepared. 
Croppy  and  badly 


The  Mitchell  &  Dillon  Coal  Co.,  Chicago,  is  dis¬ 
tributing  its  yearly  calendar  and  the  1919  issue  will 
find  a  place  in  many  offices — the  figures  being  quite 
conspicuous. 


Pennsylvania’s  1918  Output. 


About  172,000,000  Net  Tons  of  Bituminous 
and  100,000,000  Tons  of  Anthracite. 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Jan.  9. — The  following  statement 
has  been  issued  by  Seward  E.  Button,  chief  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Mines : 

“According  to  estimates  obtained  by  the  District 
Mine  Inspectors  from  the  various  operators,  the 
production  of  coal  in  Pennsylvania  for  1918  aggre¬ 
gated  about  272,000,000  net  tons,  of  which  100,000,- 
000  were  anthracite  and  172,000,000  bituminous.  I  he 
coke  production  was  about  24,000,000  tons. 

“The  number  of  employees  in  the  anthracite  field 
was  147,000,  and  in  the  bituminous  172,000.  The 
number  of  fatalities  during  the  year  was  1,011,  of 
which  543  occurred  in  the  anthracite  mines  and  488 
in  the  bituminous  mines.  The  production  is  greater 
than  was  expected  and  the  number  of  fatalities  is 
less,  a  record  particularly  gratifying  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Mines. 

“The  immediate  future  of  the  trade  is  somewhat 
uncertain.  Many  of  the  inspectors  and  operators  feel 
positive  that  the  present  great  output  will  be  con¬ 
tinued,  owing  to  the  greatly  depleted  stocks  of  ma¬ 
terials  of  every  kind,  which  necessitates  great  activ¬ 
ity  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers  in  order  to  get- 
back  to  the  normal  condition  of  supply  and  demand. 
Other  inspectors  and  operators  are  of  the  opinion 
that,  no  matter  how  active  the  industries  of  the  coun¬ 
try  may  be,  they  cannot  consume  the  great  tonnage 
consumed  under  war  conditions. 

“The  production  of  the  year  was  somewhat  ham¬ 
pered  by  the  shortage  of  labor,  caused  by  the  work¬ 
ers  going  into  the  Government  service,  and  by  the 
epidemic  of  influenza  that  swept  through  the  coal 
regions  with  a  most  devastating  effect.” 


Practical  Limits  on  Engineering. 

Does  the  B.  R.  T.  receivership  point  a  moral  as 
to  engineering  run  wild?  Surely  the  dual  subway 
system  as  planned  by  certain  enthusiasts  contem¬ 
plated  a  vast  expenditure,  sought  to  be  compensated 
for  on  the  basis  of  nickel  fares,  and,  as  results  have 
demonstrated,  those  who  were  apprehensive  that  too 
large  a.  burden  had  been  assumed,  are  now  quite 
fully  justified. 

Whether  one  is  building  a  mere  cottage  or  a  large 
structure,  it  is  almost  invariably  found  that  actual 
cost  exceeds  largely  the  original  estimates,  and  in 
the  present  instance  it  is  found  that  with  all  the 
funds  of  the  large  original  estimates  used  up,  a  vast 
amount  of  new  capital  is  still  required,  and  mean¬ 
while  the  more  or  less  completed  portions  of  the 
line  are  not  able  to  earn  the  contemplated  revenues, 
because  of  their  incompleteness. 

It  is  great  to  plan  vast  projects.  One  of  Lincoln’s 
stories  told  of  an  engineer  who  said  he  could  build  a 
bridge  from  here  to  hell  if  he  could  be  sure  of  the 
far  abutment.  Almost  anything  can  be  done  with 
unlimited  time  and  money,  but  the  practical  ques¬ 
tion  always  remains,  “Will  it  pay?” 


Collecting  Railroad  Coal  Bills. 

The  National  Coal  Association  announces  that 
members  who  are  still  having  difficulty  on  account  of 
the  delinquency  of  the  railroads  in  paying  for  fuel 
should  communicate  with  the  headquarters  of  the 
association  in  Washington,  setting  forth  in  their 
statements  the  following  information : 

(a)  Name  of  company. 

(b)  Name  of  railroad  to  which  coal  is  shipped. 

(c)  Month  in  which  coal  was  shipped. 

(d)  Amount  of  money  outstanding  by  months. 
Efforts  will  be  made,  it  is  stated,  to  immediately 

have  these  cases  settled  on  an  individual  basis. 


The  New  Rochelle  Coal  &  Lumber  Co.,  New 
Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  sends  out  an  attractive  notice  an¬ 
nouncing  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  that  com¬ 
pany  in  the  coal  business.  We  wish  them  prosperity 
for  another  25  years,  at  least. 
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Two  New  Boats  for  Dittmar  Fleet. 


New  York  Notes. 

A.  F.  Hill,  of  29  Broadway,  has  been  on  the  sick 
list  lately,  but  is  now  able  to  make  frequent  visits 
to  his  office. 

Howard  J.  Lyons,  vice-president  of  the  Industrial 
Coal  &  Coke  Corporation,  has  been  visiting  some  of 
the  cities  in  the  Middle  West  this  week. 

Robert  C.  Hill,  vice-president  of  Madeira,  Hill  & 
Co,,  has  left  on  a  hunting  trip  that  may  occupy  his 
time  for  upwards  of  four  weeks  to  come. 

J.  W.  Galloway,  president  of  the  Maryland  Coal 
Co.,  is  slowly  recovering  from  a  siege  of  influenza 
which  kept  him  away  from  business  for  nearly  two 
weeks. 

The  Fuel  Administration  has  removed  all  restric¬ 
tions  on  the  sale  of  egg,  broken  and  pea  coal  to  loft 
buildings  and  other  classes  of  consumers  who  were 
formerly  not  allowed  to  use  it. 

1  he  Wholesale  Coal  Trade  Association  of  New 
York  will  hold  its  annual  meeting,  to  elect  officers 
and  transact  other  business,  on  Tuesday,  January  21, 
at  the  Whitehall  Club.  A  luncheon  will  be  served. 

Frank  Oberrender,  sales  agent  of  the  Philadelphia 
&  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co.,  who  recently  underwent 
an  operation  at  the  Post  Graduate  Hospital,  is  re¬ 
ported  to  be  making  rapid  progress  towards  recovery. 

Robert  Devillers,  head  of  the  Devillers  briqueting 
enterprise,  has  purchased  48  acres  of  land  near 
Sunbury,  Pa.,  adjacent  to  Shamokin  Creek,  where  he 
will  erect  a  large  plant  for  the  manufacture  of 
briquets. 

Matthew  Wilson,  president  of  the  Matthew  Wil¬ 
son  Co.,  49th  Street  and  the  North  River,  has  just 
returned  from  Pittsburgh,  where  he  spent  the  hol¬ 
idays  with  his  daughter.  He  found  most  people  there 
very  optimistic  about  the  future  course  of  business. 

Capt.  J.  E.  Davis,  late  of  the  Remount  Service,  U. 
S.  A.,  has  returned  to  business  and  taken  up  his 
duties  as  vice-president  of  the  Island  Creek  Coal 
Sales  Co.,  No.  1  Broadway.  Capt.  R.  M.  Bryan, 
Lte  of  the  Q.  M.  Department,  has  also  resumed 
civilian  garb. 

John  W.  Whiteley,  of  the  firm  of  Whitney  &  Kem- 
merer,  is  outspoken  in  his  belief  that  there  is  a 
good  time  coming  for  the  jobbers.  Mr.  Whiteley  be¬ 
lieves  that  with  the  plentitude  of  coal  that  is  in 
evidence  there  will  be  a  decided  call  for  the  services 
of  the  much  discussed  middleman  and  that  they  will 
not  want  for  friends  among  the  operators  during 
the  season. 

M  e  noticed  George  b .  Baker  and  E.  T.  Stotesbury 
walking  up  Liberty  street,  the  other  day,  perhaps 
en  route .  from  a  Lehigh  Valley  meeting.  What  a 
combination  of  capital  those  two  men  represent !  Di¬ 
rectly  and  indirectly,  personally  and  financially,  their 
influence  is  felt  upon  such  an  aggregation  of  wealth 
as  would  make  the  Rockefeller  fortune  seem  small 
by  comparison. 

Soon  after  delivering  his  recent  50th  annual  ad¬ 
dress  before  Plymouth  Church,  as  recently  men¬ 
tioned  in  our  columns,  Rossiter  W.  Raymond  passed 
away  at  his  home  in  Brooklyn.  The  late  Dr.  Ray¬ 
mond  was  78  years  of  age  and  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining 
Engineers,  of  which  he  was  for  many  years  the 
secretary  and  as  such  widely  known  among  colliery 
owners  both  here  and  abroad. 

\\  e  notice  that  Burns  Bros.’  business  interests  are 
being  very  favorably  commented  upon  by  financial 
writers.  The  success  of  the  company  really  consti¬ 
tutes  one  of  the  few  bright  spots  of  the  stock  mar¬ 
ket  in  the  recent  past,  and  certainly  the  approval  with 
which  the  corporation’s  affairs  are  viewed  is  a  won¬ 
derful  tribute  to  the  head  of  the  concern  personally, 
as  “M.  F.”  is  recognized  as  the  executive  force  of 
the  enterprise,  as  thoroughly  as  E.  H.  Harriman  was 
recognized  as  the  dominating  influence  in  Union 
Pacific. 

Friends  of  the  New  York  State  canals  are  con¬ 
gratulating  themselves  on  increase  of  traffic  dur- 


W.  D.  Dittmar,  of  No.  1  Broadway,  New  York,  has 
just  purchased  and  put  in  service  two  new  1,300-ton 
boats,  built  at  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  by  the  W.  F.  &  R. 
concern.  They  bear  the  names  of  Benjamin  H.  War- 
ford  and  J.  J.  Whitney.  A  photograph  of  the  War- 
ford  is  shown  above.  The  other  boat  is  very  sim¬ 
ilar  in  style  of  construction. 


ing  the  past  year.  The  improvements  made  in  the 
last  dozen  years  combined  with  congestion  on  the 
railroads  to  show  a  much  more  favorable  tonnage 
result.  More  than  three  times  as  much  wheat  was 
carried  in  1918  as  in  1917,  and  for  the  first  time  in 
nearly  20  years  flour  was  shipped  in  quantities, 
about  21,000  tons  being  brought  to  New  York  by 
canal.  The  tonnage  figures  are  still  very  small, 
however,  compared  with  those  of  trunk  line  rail¬ 
roads. 

The  office  of  the  Director  of  Tidewater  Coal  Traf¬ 
fic,  which  was  created  last  winter  by  the  Railroad 
Administration  to  aid  in  the  handling'  of  coal  through 
the  local  loading  ports,  will  be  abol  shed,  effective 
January  15.  Its  affairs  have  been  administered  by 
A.  K.  Morris,  coal  freight  agent  ot  the  Erie  Rail¬ 
road,  who  will  now  actively  resume  his  duties  with 
that  company,  as  will  his  assistant,  D.  F.  Mattison. 
One  feature  of  Mr.  Morris’  work  that  has  been  of 
special  interest  to  the  trade  was  the  compilation  of 
statistics  showing  the  number  of  cars  of  anthracite 
and  bituminous  coal  handled  every  day  over  all  the 
railroad  piers  from  South  Amboy  to  Edgewater. 


WANTED 


Situation  as  manager  or  salesman,  New 
York  and  Metropolitan  district.  Soft  and 
hard  coal.  Highest  references.  Address 
“Box  88,”  care  of  Saward’s  Journal. 


BITUMINOUS  TONNAGE  WANTED. 

A  Toronto,  Ontario,  wholesaler  would 
like  to  get  in  touch  with  producers  of  soft 
coal  similar  to  Cambria  and  Indiana  County 
product,  and  taking  about  same  freight  rate 
as  Johnstown.  Address  “Canada,”  care  of 
Saward’s  Journal. 


Mr.  Warford  is  well  known  to  the  coal  trade 
through  his  connection  with  the  Knickerbocker  Fuel 
Co.,  and  Mr.  Whitney  is  a  business  friend  of  Mr. 
Dittmar’s  engaged  in  another  line. 

These  two  boats  make  a  total  of  ten  large  coal¬ 
carrying  vessels  added  to  the  Dittmar  fleet  during 
the  past  year. 


Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  Shipments. 

Shipments  of  bituminous  coal  and  coke,  over  the 
Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  Ry.  during  eleven 
months  of  1918  and  four  previous  years,  were : 

Coal. 


Month 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1818. 

January  . . .  . 

597,436 

954,756 

881,154 

824,319 

February  .  . 

.  579,335 

907,872 

684,083 

865,782 

March  .... 

.  637,597 

904,989 

971,337 

1,133,596 

April  . 

.  574,617 

700,704 

835,949 

1,025,152 

May  . 

640,048 

731,537 

955,056 

1,005,916 

June  . 

630,660 

749,964 

990,084 

1,060,890 

July  . . 

701,587 

800,393 

898,946 

1,061,300 

August  . . . 

.  693,782 

924,738 

998,488 

1,089,438 

September  . . 

.  727,946 

924,645 

921,974 

973,369 

October  . . . 

.  858,655 

872,874 

1,054,511 

906,581 

November 

.  920,033 

838,738 

981,575 

754,638 

Total  ....  7,561,696  9,311,210  10,173,157  10,701,071 
Tonnage  transported  during  November  decreased 
226,837  tons,  or  23.1  per  cent.,  compared  with  same 
month  of  1917,  while  for  the  11  months  there  was  an 
increase  of  527,914  tons,  or  4.9  per  cent.,  compared 
with  first  half  of  1917. 


Coke. 


Month. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

Januarv  .... 

.  .  49,212 

49,836 

40,963 

32,370 

February  . . . 

. .  45,305 

47,155 

34,543 

35,954 

March . 

. .  44,135 

53,167 

35,138 

47,551 

April  . 

. .  43,531 

46,671 

33,679 

41,750 

May . 

. .  44,445 

48,289 

47,913 

40,576 

June . . . 

. .  42,183 

47,602 

40,369 

44,501 

July  . 

. .  36,308 

36,518 

37,679 

41,893 

August  . 

.  .  44,001 

44,103 

40,784 

34,628 

September  . . 

..  50,123 

41,852 

36,175 

42.788 

October  .  . . . 

. .  55,251 

37,914 

33,715 

52,307 

November  . . 

. .  53,574 

43,751 

34,663 

48.042 

Total . 

. .  508,098 

496,858 

415,621 

462,290 

Shipments  of  coke  during  November  increased 
13,379  tons,  or  27.8  per  cent.,  compared  with  same 
month  of  1917,  while  for  the  eleven  months  here  was 
an  increase  of  46,669  tons,  or  10.1  per  cent.,  compared 
with  the  same  period  of  1917. 
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PRODUCERS  FUEL  COMPANY 

SELLING  AGENTS  FOR  MINES  PRODUCING 

GAS  STEAM  COKING 

COAL 

First  National  Bank  Building  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

J.  K.  BARBER,  Pres.  W.  S.  BYERS,  Vice-Pres.  R.  C.  MASTEN,  Treas. 


Our  Telephone  Number  is  BARCLAY  7000 
SAWARD’S  JOURNAL 
A  Progressive  Coal  Trade  Weekly 


COX’S  CALCULATED  TONNAGE  RATES  BOOK 

320,000  CALCULATIONS  .  Invoice*,  freight  bill*,  coal  bill*,  etc.  One  hundred¬ 
weight  to  one  thousand  tons..  Rate*  every  five  cent*  advance.  Tell*  amount 
at  a  glance.  Weights  given  in  tons  and  hundredweight*.  Extension*  Gross 
or  Net. 

Issued  in  three  volumes:  lc  to  $6.00;  $6.00  to  $8.00;  lc  to  $8.00. 

COX’S  TARIFF,  TONNAGE  AND  PRICE  EXTENSIONS 

The  Gross  Ton  Book. 

220  pages,  176,000  calculations.  Weights  given  every  hundred  pounds,  100  to 
160,000.  Extensions,  at  rates  per  Gross  ton,  5c  to  $5.50. 

Can  be  used  to  reckon  payrolls,  miner*’  wages,  etc.  Plain,  practical,  accu¬ 
rate.  Save  time,  labor,  money,  brains.  Railroad  companies  and  large  shippers 
use  them.  Sent  on  approval 

CHARTER  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


COAL  BOATS  FOR  HIRE 


Boats  to  Hire  on  Daily  and  Freight 
Basis  for  New  York  Harbor  and  all  Long 
Island  Sound  and  as  far  East  as  Boston. 

CULLEN  BARGE  CORPORATION 


1  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


Telephone,  Bowling  Green  8600 


John  D.  Schoonmaker,  President 


Arthur  Conners,  Sec’y  and  Treasurer  E-  Salisbury,  Marino  Supervtsw 

J  Oiui  i  a .  ,  a*  ooiucu. 

Schoonmaker- Conners  Company,  Inc 

GENERAL  FREIGHTING 

Scows,  Coal  Barges,  Covered  and  Derrick-Lighters 

FOR  FREIGHT  OR  CHARTER 


SHIPYARD— KINGSTON,  N.  Y. 


Telephones:  Rector  3186-8? 
Night  Call,  Audubon  t941 


Whitehall  Building,  17  Battery  Place,  New  York 


FOUNDED  1835 

HEILNER  &  SON 

ANTHRACITE  —  COAL  —  BITUMINOUS 

Telephone,  Bowling  Green  7715.  Room.  117-119,  No.  1  Broadway,  New  York 

EjLStern  Representative,  E_  L.  HAYNER,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
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Why  1919  Will  Be  Banner  Year  for  Business. 

Well-Known  Manufacturing  Company  Gives  Its  Reasons  for  Believing  That  Country  Is  About 
to  Enter  Upon  Greatest  Era  of  Prosperity  It  Has  Ever  Enjoyed. 


Saar  Coal  Field. 


History  of  the  Region  Which  France  May 
Decide  to  Keep. 

Reports  from  Paris  indicate  that  the  French  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  in  favor  of  permanently  retaining  the 
Saar  Valley,  an  important  coal  mining  district  of 
Germany,  which  is  now  occupied  by  the  Allied 
troops  under  the  terms  of  the  armistice. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  Frank 
H.  Simonds  gives  some  interesting  details  of  the 
history  of  the  Saar  coal  fields.  He  states  that  the 
territory  involved  is  rather  less  than  that  occupied 
by  the  City  of  New  York.  It  came  to  France  as  a 
portion  of  the  province  of  Lorraine  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  XV,  not  by  conquest,  but  by  international 
agreement,  which  gave  a  Polish  king  the  province 
of  Lorraine  for  his  lifetime  in  return  for  renouncing 
the  Polish  crown.  At  his  death  Lorraine  passed,  by 
agreement,  to  France. 

In  fact,  Lorraine  had  been  French  long  before  this 
time,  but  with  the  death  of  Stanislas,  French  fron¬ 
tiers  were  legally  extended  to  and  beyond  the  Saar 
River  below  Saarbrucken.  Saarlouis,  the  birthplace 
of  Marshal  Ney,  was  the  important  fortress  in  this 
district.  At  the  moment  of  the  French  Revolution 
France  thus  held  a  considerable  area  across  the 
Saar. 

How  Germany  Gained  Control. 

When  Napoleon  abdicated,  in  1814,  Prussia,  eager 
to  acquire  the  coal  districts  of  the  Saar,  succeeded 
in  persuading  the  victorious  nations  to  take  from 
France  and  give  to  her  all  the  regions  across  the 
Saar.  In  1815,  after  Waterloo,  when  a  new  treaty 
was  written,  France  had  to  cede  further  territory, 
this  time  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Saar,  and  includ¬ 
ing  Saarlouis. 

By  these  two  annexations  Prussia  deprived  France 
of  nearly  all  the  Saar  coal  region.  The  next  step 
was  to  acquire  the  great  iron  districts  in  Lorraine 
and  not  far  from  Metz.  This  was  accomplished 
after  the  war  of  1871  by  the  seizure  of  still  another 
and  far  more  considerable  portion  of  Lorraine,  in¬ 
cluding  the  French-speaking  districts  about  Metz. 

When  they  drew  the  new  frontier  of  1871  the 
Germans  drew  it  to  include  all  the  known  iron  re¬ 
gions  of  Lorraine.  But  after  1871  great  iron  deposits 
were  discovered  just  across  the  French  frontier, 
about  the  town  of  Briey.  As  a  consequence,  all 
through  that  period  in  the  war  in  which  the  Ger¬ 
mans  believed  themselves  victorious  they  openly  de¬ 
clared  their  purpose  to  annex  all  the  Briey  iron 
districts  at  the  close  of  the  war.  They  occupied 
them  almost  at  the  outbreak  of  the  struggle. 

We  see,  then,  a  relatively  ancient  dispute  revived. 
In  1814,  as  a  result  of  a  victorious  war,  Prussia  took 
half  the  Saar  coal  region.  In  1815,  after  Waterloo, 
she  took  the  other  half.  In  1871,  after  another  suc¬ 
cessful  war,  she  took  half  the  iron  fields,  and  in 
1914  she  planned  to  take  the  balance. 

As  Reparation  for  Lens. 

So  much  for  the  legal  aspects  of  the  French  claim. 
But  in  addition  is  the  fact  that  during  the  present 
war  the  Germans  have  deliberately  and  wantonly 
wrecked  all  the  great  French  coal  mines  of  the  north 
about  Lens.  They  have  blown  up  some  and  turned 
rivers  into  others.  American  engineers  have  esti¬ 
mated  that  it  will  take  from  three  to  five  years  to 
get  the  mines  working  again,  and  some  are  irretriev¬ 
ably  ruined. 

1  he  purpose  of  this  destruction  was  obvious.  The 
Germans  sought  to  destroy  French  industry  by  de¬ 
priving  France  of  coal  and  also  to  make  French 
factories  dependent  upon  Germany  for  coal  ration¬ 
ing.  As  it  stands  now,  they  have  been  so  far  suc¬ 
cessful  that  years  will  pass  before  the  French  can 
again  rely  upon  the  northern  coal  mines  even  for  a 
portion  of  their  supply. 

Therefore,  nothing  seems  more  in  accordance  with 
justice  than  that  the  French  should  be  permitted  to 
take  from  Germany  the  coal  supply  needed  because 
of  German  devastations.  In  addition,  French  claim 
to  permanent  possession  of  the  coal  regions  rests 
upon  former  ownership,  interrupted  only  by  forcible 
annexation  following  successful  German  attacks. 


The  Autocar  Co.,  which  manufactures  a  type  of 
motor  truck  that  has  gained  wide  popularity  among 
retail  coal  dealers  in  recent  years,  believes  that  1919 
will  be  the  greatest  year  American  business  has  ever 
seen.  The  company  points  out  that : 

The  health  of  the  United  States  has  increased 
during  the  war  to  $300,000,000,000,  equal  to  the  com¬ 
bined  wealth  of  England,  France  and  Germany- 
equal  to  one-third  the  total  wealth  of  the  world. 

The  United  States  has  to  its  credit  abroad  a  con¬ 
stantly  accumulating  trade  balance — a  condition 
never  before  existing. 

The  thrift  of  20,000,000  American  homes  is  repre¬ 
sented  in  Liberty  Bonds — and  savings  bank  deposits 
have  increased  in  the  same  period. 

Industrial  Equipment  Doubled. 

Industrial  equipment  has  been  expanded  some  40 
per  cent,  and  is  now  valued  at  $70,000,000,000,  com¬ 
pared  to  a  little  over  $30,000,000,000  in  1914. 

Mineral  production,  including  coal,  iron,  copper, 
petroleum,  has  jumped  50  per  cent  over  the  figures 
of  1913.  Coke,  potash,  manganese  and  nitrates  are 
being  turned  out  by  the  hundred  thousand  tons 
where  formerly  they  were  bought  elsewhere.  Farm 
production  has  been  put  on  a  new  economic  basis 
with  the  rapid  adoption  of  motor-driven  machinery. 

Increased  Transportation  Facilities. 

The  United  States  now  has  a  real  merchant  ma¬ 
rine,  representing  one- fifth  of  the  world’s  bottoms. 
It  finds  the  United  Stales  with  ship-ways  for  build¬ 
ing  additional  tonnage  unequalled  in  any  other  cnun- 
try. 

Railroad  equipment  has  been  increased  only  5  per 
cent,  yet  railroad  operation  has  been  so  organized 
that  it  carried  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  war 
half  again  as  much  freight  as  during  any  previous 
six  months. 

The  inestimable  value  to  the*  nation  of  motor 
trucks  and  improved  highways  has  been  frankly 
recognized. 

Thousands  of  efficient  women  workers  have  been 
added  to  the  available  labor  supply,  partly  offset¬ 
ting  the  loss  of  immigration  and  the  taoor  oi  men 
who  will  be  required  for  the  army  in  1919.  The 
United  States  will  be  able  more  quickly  to  get  into 
normal  production  than  European  countries,  which 
have  been  four  years  on  a  war  basis. 

Every  available  man  and  woman  in  the  United 
States  in  1919  will  find  ready  employment  at  good 
wages,  stabilizing  business,  because  we  also  have 
enormously  increased  markets. 

We  Also  Have  Enormously  Increased  Markets. 

The  tremendous  wage  fund  piled  up  affords  a  rich 
domestic  market.  The  great  farming  districts  will 
receive  for  crops  this  year  $19,000,000,000  compared 
to  $5,000,000,000  in  1912.  Reconstruction  in  Europe 
will  require  materials  estimated  at  $25,000,000,000. 
One  million  houses  will  have  to  be  built  in  France, 
Belgium,  Italy  and  England.  We  have  an  open  door 
to  ’the  great  South  American  export  trade,  which 
with  Chile  alone  has  increased  from  $2,250,000  in 
1913  to  $30,000,000  in  1917. 

New  Construction  Work  in  Prospect. 

In  the  United  States  municipal  improvements  will 
be  resumed.  National  and  state  highways  will  be 
constructed — Pennsylvania  has  already  voted  $50,- 
000,000  for  this  purpose  and  Illinois  $60,000,000. 
Railroad  equipment  will  be  put  on  a  basis  commen¬ 
surate  with  the  needs  of  this  great  country.  Build¬ 
ing  operations  will  be  taken  up  where  dropped 
months  ago. 

There  is  a  world-wide  shortage  in  textiles  of  all 
kinds.  There  is  a  world-wide  shortage  of  pig  iron 
and  all  the  multifarious  products  made  from  the 
same. 

For  the  last  three  years  throughout  the  world  a 
normal  civilian  production  of  150,000,000  persons  has 


been  withdrawn  because  their  labor  was  needed  in 
the  armies  or  in  war  production.  That  shortage 
must  now  be  made  up. 

With  the  abundant  capital  which  we  have,  with 
the  enormous  industrial  capacity  which  we  have, 
with  the  disposition  on  the  part  of  those  in  authority 
to  assist  business  in  every  possible  way,  with  world 
markets  crying  for  American  products,  and  with 
American  good-will  established  as  never  before,  we 
do  not  hesitate  to  predict  that  1919  will  be  the  great¬ 
est  year  American  business  has  ever  seen. 


Lake  Order  Modified 


Freer  Distribution  of  Coal  from  Stock  Piles 
Is  Now  Authorized. 

Washington,  Jan.  9. — The  restrictions  on  the  ship¬ 
ment  from  upper  lake  docks  of  West  Virginia  smoke¬ 
less  and  other  eastern  soft  coals  have  been  modified 
by  the  Fuel  Administration  in  a  recent  order,  the  ef¬ 
fective  date  of  which  is  January  2. 

The  order  provides  that  a  previous  order  “dated 
May  16,  19,18,  prohibiting  the  shipment  by  way  of  the 
Great  Lakes,  and  the  sale  and  distribution  for  use  as 
domestic  fuel  by  consumers  in  Illinois  of  bituminous 
coal  produced  in  the  states  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
Maryland,  West  Virginia,  Virginia,  Eastern  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee;  the  order  of  said  Administrator  dated 
May  16,  1918,  prohibiting  the  shipment  by  way  of 
the  Great  Lakes,  and  the  sale  and  distribution  for 
use  as  domestic  fuel  by  consumers  in  the  states  of 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota, 
and  Iowa,  of  smokeless  coal  produced  in  the  Poca¬ 
hontas,  Tug  River  and  New  River  districts  in  the 
states  of  West  Virginia  and  Virginia;  and  the  order 
of  said  Administrator  dated  July  16,  1918,  prohibit¬ 
ing  the  sale,  shipment,  or  distribution  by  any  owner, 
operator,  or  manager  of  a  dock  on  Lake  Michigan 
or  Lake  Superior  of  smokeless  coal,  except  for  use 
in  the  manufacture  of  illuminating  gas,  by-product 
coke  or  coal  briquettes,  or  for  other  special  purpose 
designated  in  a  permit  issued  by  the  District  Repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  United  States  Fuel  Administration 
in  charge  of  such  docks,  be,  and  each  of  said  orders 
is,  vacated  and  set  aside  as  of  the  effective  date  of 
this  order,  provided  that  low  volatile  smokeless  coal 
shall  not  be  sold  or  shipped  from  docks  on  Lake 
Michigan  and  Lake  Superior  for  use  by  domestic 
consumers  unless  a  permit  for  such  sale  or  shipment 
shall  first  have  been  obtained  from  the  District  Rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  United  States  Fuel  Administrator 
in  charge  of  said  docks ;  and  no  such  permit  shall  be 
granted  unless  the  application  therefor  shall  have 
been  approved  by  the  Federal  Fuel  Administrator  for 
the  state  in  which  the  retail  dealer  or  consumer  de¬ 
siring  such  sale  or  shipment  is  located.” 


No  Restrictions  on  Egg. 

Anthracite  shippers  can  now  sell  egg  coal  any¬ 
where  in  the  United  States,  without  regard  to  for¬ 
mer  zone  restrictions  and  allotments.  This  was  an¬ 
nounced  in  Circular  No.  69,  sent  out  by  the  Anthra¬ 
cite  Committee  under  date  of  January  4,  which 
reads  as  follows : 

“Effective  today,  the  restrictions  as  to  shipment  of 
egg  coal  to  territories  now  embargoed  or  States 
now  zoned  out  of  anthracite  coal,  are  hereby  re¬ 
moved,  and  it  will  be  permissible  to  ship  egg  coal  to 
such  markets  as  you  may  find  for  it.  It  is  under¬ 
stood  that  this  permission  only  applies  to  egg  coal, 
and  that  the  restrictions  now  in  effect  on  other  sizes 
continue. 

“Additional  permits  for  egg  coal  to  Canada,  will 
be  furnished  on  application.” 


Even  the  devil  never  puts  off  until  tomorrow  the 
things  he  can  dc  today. 
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Coaling  Ships  Mechanically 

Self  -  Contained,  Electrically  Driven  and  Electrically 
Controlled  COAL  ELEVATORS,  Automatic  in  Action. 

Each  Unit  handled  by  ONE  MAN.  Delivers  125  I  ONS  PER  HOUR.  Elevators 
used  on  Off  Shore  side  or  Both  Sides.  The  only  Flexible  Portable  Elevator.  Machines 
Underfed  and  movable  leg  Descends  Automatically  into  Coal  in  Barge.  If  coal  clogs,  leg 
Frees  itself  Automatically.  The  Only  machine  by  which  the  coal  is  raised  just  high  enough 
to  Deliver  to  Coal  Port,  thus  saving  unnecessary  lifting  and  power  therefor.  When  Ele¬ 
vator  is  erected  all  dock  and  floating  equipment  is  released. 


For  Complete  Service  use  our  TRIMMING  MECHANISM  also,  installed  Within  Bunkers. 
Bv  combined  use  of  our  Elevators  and  Trimming  Mechanism,  we  can  coal  the  Largest  Ships  IN 
ONE  DAY.  Together  they  offer  the  HIGHEST  KNOWN  EFFICIENCY.  Operation  is  prac¬ 
tically  Noiseless  and  Dustless. 

Built  and  operated  under  the  MICHENER  patents,  covering  maritime  countries  throughout  the 

world. 

THE  MICHENER  STOWAGE  COMPANY 

17  Battery  Place,  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 
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Plan  Stronger  Organization. 


American  Wholesale  Association’s  Future 
Discussed  at  Cincinnati  Meeting. 

Cincinnati,  Jan.  10. — Plans  for  strengthening 
the  organization  and  combating  what  George  H. 
Gushing,  of  Washington,  Managing  Director  of 
the  Association,  said  was  a  movement  on  the  part 
■of  the  coal  operators  to  eliminate  the  wholesaler, 
were  discussed  at  a  meeting  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  American  Wholesale  Coal  Association 
Thursday  afternoon  at  the  Hotel  Sinton  in  this 
•city. 

“The  operators  are  getting  to  a  place  where 
they  are  figuring  on  eliminating  the  wholesaler,” 
declared  Mr.  Cushing.  “Many  of  them  already 
are  devising  means  of  selling  their  coal  direct, 
without  the  aid  of  the  middleman,  even  if  they 
have  to  do  so  in  defiance  of  the  Sherman  anti¬ 
trust  law. 

“The  public  must  keep  in  mind  the  middleman, 
as  he  is  the  competitive  angle  in  the  coal  trade. 
He  helps  to  keep  the  prices  low.” 

Mr.  Cushing  also  discussed  the  adjustment  of 
the  American  coal  industry  from  a  war  to  a  peace 
industry. 

“The  Fuel  Administration,  anticipating  a  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  war,  predicted  a  great  fuel  famine 
for  1919,  arid  coal  production  was  increased  tre¬ 
mendously  to  avert  such  a  famine,”  said  Mr. 
Gushing.  “But  the  coming  of  peace  has  turned 
the  threatened  famine  into  a  potential  over-pro- 
-duction  of  coal  for  1919,  and  the  problem  facing 
the  industry  is  how  best  to  reorganize  itself  down 
to  a  peace  basis.  Statements  that  we  can  export 
50,000,000  to  75,000,000  tons  of  coal  are  based 
on  false  hopes,  for  the  exports  will  not  exceed 
10,000,000  to  12.000,000  tons. 

“When  the  United  States  entered  the  war  there 
were  4,350  active  mining  companies,  and  when  the 
war  ended  there  were  more  than  7,000  actual  pro¬ 
ducing  companies,  together  with  15,000  wagon 
mines.  This  year  the  United  States  can  produce 
in  the  neighborhood  of  120,000.000  tons  of  coal 
more  than  is  needed  for  home  consumption.” 

Strong  National  Organization  Essential. 

Mr.  Cushing  said  new  methods  of  salesman¬ 
ship  would  have  to  be  devised  to  get  rid  of  this 
coal.  He  made  a  plea  for  a  strong  national 
organization  among  the  wholesale  coal  dealers, 
giving  it  as  his  opinion  that  with  a  national  under¬ 
standing  among  coal  men  the  abuses  in  the  coal 
business  could  be  eliminated. 

#  N.  C.  Ashcom,  Commissioner  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  said  the  zone  and  price  regulations  by  the 
Fuel  Administration  probably  would  be  discon¬ 
tinued  by  February  1. 

Leon  Romanski,  Chicago,  Secretary  of  the  As¬ 
sociation,  made  a  strong  plea  for  members  to 
■support  the  association  and  gave  reasons  why  it 
should  be  formed.  The  work  of  the  Association 
for  the  coming  year  was  outlined  at  an  executive 
session  of  the  committee  following  the  meeting 
with  Cincinnati  coal  dealers. 

Members  of  the  executive  committee  attending 
the  meeting  were:  George  M.  Dexter,  New  York, 
President.  Leon  Romanski,  Chicago,  Secretary; 
Charles  Hendley,  Baltimore;  E.  J.  Dubois,  De¬ 
troit;  George  H.  Merrywether,  Chicago;  W.  S. 
Alden,  New  York,  and  Charles  E.  Cartwright, 
Toledo. 

The  visitors  were  guests  of  the  Coal  Exchange 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  an  annual  dinner 
Thursday  night  at  the  Business  Men’s  Club. 


We  fee!  sure  that  the  details  concerning  drivers’ 
wages  in  Isew  \  ork  City,  with  other  details  con¬ 
cerning  employment,  that  we  publish  on  another  page 
will  be  found  interesting  not  only  by  the  dealers 
directly  concerned,  but  by  those  in  other  places; 
for  the  terms  show  the  very  definite  and  far-reaching 
exactions  of  organized  labor  at  the  present  time. 
Certainly  it  is  incumbent  upon  those  engaged  in  any 
line  of  business  that  involves  compliance  with  such 
terms  to  arrange  their  own  selling  prices  on  such  a 
basis  as  will  take  due  heed  of  the  expense  involved. 


Notes  from  Johnstown,  Pa. 

C.  B.  Wynkoop,  of  the  New  York  office  of  Cos¬ 
grove  &  Wynkoop,  was  in  Johnstown  recently. 

H.  J.  Meehan,  of  Cosgrove  &  Co.,  is  expected 
home  the  coming  week  from  a  trip  to  Illinois. 

John  C.  Cosgrove,  of  Cosgrove  &  Co.,  will 
leave  Tuesday  for  Washington,  D.  C.,  on  business. 

H.  E.  Northrup,  of  James  J.  Childs  &  Co.,  Troy, 
N.  Y.,  registered  at  the  Fort  Stanwix  Hotel  the 
past  week. 

A.  K.  Cosgrove,  of  Cosgrove  &  Co.,  has  gone 
to  Florida  for  a  brief  vacation,  making  the  trip  by 
automobile. 

Howard  Callingham,  of  Philadelphia,  an  expert 
accountant,  was  calling  on  Johnstown  coal  opera¬ 
tors  the  past  several  days. 

R.  R.  Bunnell,  Springfield,  Mass.,  was  a  busi¬ 
ness  visitor  in  Johnstown  the  past  week,  register¬ 
ing  at  the  Fort  Stanwix  Hotel. 

Frank  R.  Stuart,  Johnstown  representative  of- 
W.  A.  Marshall  &  Co.,  with  offices  in  the  Otto 
Building,  has  returned  from  New  York,  where  he 
spent  the  holidays. 

John  C.  Crichton,  secretary  and  treasurer  of 
the  Johnstown  C.  &  C.  Co.,  with  offices  in  the 
farmers’  Trust  &  Mortgage  Building,  is  back 
from  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 

M.  C.  Boyd,  Johnstown  representative  of  the 
Alden  CM.  Co.,  spent  the  holidays  in  Kingston, 
Pa.,  and  New  York,  and  is  again  at  his  offices  in 
the  Title,  Trust  &  Guarantee  Building. 

Mr.  Morgan,  of  Emerson  &  Morgan  CM.  Corp., 
Title,  Trust  &  Guarantee  Building,  was  visited 
the  past  week  by  J.  C.  Max,  of  J.  C.  Max  &  Co., 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  and  W.  B.  Calkins,  of  the  Fuel  En¬ 
gineering  Co.,  Boston. 

The  Johnstown  offices  of  the  Knickerbocker 
Fuel  Co.  in  the  First  National  Bank  Building  are 
now  being  looked  after  by  L.  W.  Warner,  who 
succeeds  L.  G.  Venn.  Mr.  Warner  spends  most  of 
his  time  in  the  Philadelphia  office. 

F.  F.  Osborn,  general  manager  of  the  Osborn 
Coal  Co.,  has  moved  from  the  east  to  the  west 
side  of  the  Lewis  Building,  Main  street,  and  is 
remodeling  the  offices.  Mr.  Osborn  expects  to 
leave  soon  on  a  trip  through  New  England  and 
Michigan  and  later  go  to  Oklahoma  to  look  after 
some  oil  interests. 


Cincinnati  News  Notes. 

W.  W.  Carver,  manager  of  the  Cincinnati  office 
of  Percy  Heilner  &  Son,  has  been  confined  to  his 
home  with  sickness  this  week. 

E.  B.  Ulrich,  president  of  the  Naugatuck  Coal 
Co,  is  spending  a  few  days  looking  after  some 
changes  at  the  mines  of  his  company  at  Nauga¬ 
tuck,  W.  Va. 

Sidney  Moss,  who  was  formerly  with  the  U.  T. 
&  O.  C.,  dealing  with  coal  transportation  prob¬ 
lems,  has  resigned  to  accept  a  position  with  the 
Inter-State  Coal  &  Dock  Co.,  of  this  city. 

J.  B.  Ratterman,  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Blue  Ash  Coal  Co.,  has  gone  to 
Roanoke,  Va.,  on  a  business  visit.  He  will  stop 
to  inspect  the  mine  at  Kermit,  W.  Va.,  on  the 
way  back. 

G.  M.  Kearns,  western  salts  manager  of  the 
Imperial  Coal  Sales  Co.,  announces  the  reopen¬ 
ing  of  that  company’s  western  offices  in  the 
Union  Central  Building  in  this  city.  Mr.  Kearns 
is  in  charge. 

G.  E.  Weber,  formerly  with  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Railroad,  had  accepted  a  position  with  the 
sales  department  of  the  Amherst  Coal  Co.  The 
company  has  moved  into  larger  offices  on  the 
26th  floor  of  the  Union  Central  Building. 


Captain  William  R.  Bingham,  a  coal  dealer  at  Cold 
Spring  Harbor,  Long  Island,  died  last  Tuesday  of 
blood  poisoning  caused  by  a  parrot  biting  him. 


Chicago  News  Notes. 

The  Champaign-Urbana  Retail  Coal  Merchants’ 
Association  will  meet  in  Champaign  January  14. 

Dr.  F.  C.  Honnold  is  in  Washington  attending  a 
meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  National  Coal  As¬ 
sociation. 

The  Chicago  Contracting  Team  Owners’  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  compromised  with  the  teamsters’  demand 
for  a  wage  increase  by  granting  fifty  cents  a  day  more 
for  drivers  and  chauffeurs  and  ten  cents  a  ton  to 
team  owners.  It  is  expected  the  Retail  Coal  Mer¬ 
chants’  Association  will  be  obliged  to  follow  suit.  The 
Fuel  Administration  will  probably  be  asked  to  al¬ 
low  an  increase  in  the  retail  coal  margin  to  com¬ 
pensate. 

John  E.  Williams,  former  Federal  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
trator  for  Illinois,  died  in  his  home  at  Streator,  Ill., 
after  a  prolonged  illness.  Mr.  Williams  was  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  coal  business  in  Illinois  most  of  his 
long  life.  After  the  Cherry  mine  disaster  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams  represented  relatives  of  the  men  whose  lives 
were  lost  and  reached  an  agreement  with  A.  J. 
Earling,  then  president  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
&  St.  Paul  Railroad,  by  which  several  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  were  added  to  the  fund  with  which  to 
make  provision  for  the  survivors.  He  acted  as 
arbitrator  in  many  wage  disputes. 

A  new  organization  was  launched  January  4  when 
offices  were  opened  in  room  300,  Old  Colony  Build- 
ing,  for  the  Retail  Coal  Bureau,  an  organization  of 
steam  coal  dealers  chiefly  in  the  loop  district  of 
Chicago.  It  will  not  conflict  with  the  Chicago  Retail 
Coal  Merchants’  Association,  according  to  Robert  H. 
May,  secretary,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  offices.  It 
will  be  confined  to  dealers  in  steam  coal  in  less  than 
carload  lots,  and  to  the  Chicago  district  only.  It  is 
said  the  organization  will  function  in  the  Chicago 
district  as  the  franklin  County  Coal  Operators’  As¬ 
sociation  has  done  in  its  field.  Mr.  May  was  assist¬ 
ant  to  Dr.  F.  C.  Honnold,  secretary  of  the  Frank¬ 
lin  County  Coal  Operators'  Association,  in  his  ac¬ 
tivity  as  District  Representative  of  the  U.  S.  Fuel 
Administration.  The  chief  interest  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  it  is  said,  will  be  statistics  of  sales  of  steam 
coal,  and  costs  accounting.  Mr.  May  will  issue  later 
a  statement  outlining  the  purpose  of  the  new  organ¬ 
ization. 


Gotham  Notes. 

George  W.  Kellam,  president  of  the  Kellam  Trans¬ 
portation  Co.,  143  Liberty  street,  is  enjoying  an  ex¬ 
tended  stay  in  Florida,  visiting  Jacksonville,  St.  Pet¬ 
ersburg  and  other  places  in  that  vicinity. 

Many  flags  are  much  reduced  in  size  and  otherwise 
in  poor  shape  by  reason  of  long  continued  exposure 
during  the  war.  It  hardly  seems  respectful  to  the 
national  colors  to  fly  them  in  a  dilapidated  condition, 
and  some  folks  in  the  Central  Building  think  that 
the  Railroad  Administration  should  provide  a  new 
flag  for  the  Liberty  street  ferry-house. 

John  P .  Collins,  who  since  May  1  has  been  acting 
as  James  J.  Storrow’s  personal  representative  in  this 
city,  making  his  headquarters  at  the  office  of  the  Long 
Island  Sound  Barge  Operators’  Association,  No.  1 
Broadway,  expects  to  return  to  Boston  at  the  end  of 
the  present  week,  following  the  resignation  of  his 
chief  and  the  winding  up  of  the  affairs  of  the  New 
England  Fuel  Administration.  Mr.  Collins’  duties 
had  to  do  with  expediting  the  movement  of  coal  into 
New  England  by  water. 

The  deserted  appearance  of  the  harbor  was  a 
very  notable  feature  on  Thursday.  Not  for  many 
years  past  have  the  water  of  the  North  and  East 
Rivers,  and  of  the  Bay  as  well,  been  so  free  from 
craft.  Even  in  the  stormiest  weather,  when  ice 
almost  blocks  navigation,  many  boats  are  to  be 
seen  struggling  through,  but  on  Thursday  navi¬ 
gation  was  practically  suspended.  The  D.,  L.  & 
W.  R.  R.  Co.  was  the  only  line  that  undertook  to 
maintain  ferry  service  to  and  from  its  terminal. 
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West  Virginia  Notes. 

Mines  will  be  opened  in  Nicholas  and  Webster 
Counties  by  the  Richwood  Smokeless  Coal  Co.,  or¬ 
ganized  with  a  capital  of  $100,000  by  J.  C.  Baker,  of 
MacAlpin,  who  is  connected  with  the  Bailey-Wood 
Co. 

With  a  change  in  the  ownership  of  the  Wilmoth 
Coal  Co.,  operating  in  Preston  County,  will  come  an 
enlargement  of  the  mine.  S.  R.  Goldsmith  and  others 
of  Connellsville,  Pa.,  have  acquired  the  plant  and 
holdings  of  the  concern. 

As  soon  as  a  little  work  can  be  done  on  the  power 
plant  just  installed  by  the  Carter  Coal  &  Mining  Co. 
at  its  plant  near  Bell,  Kanawha  County,  operations 
will  be  initiated  by  the  company.  It  is  therefore 
likely  that  the  company  will  be  mining  coal  within 
the  next  few  weeks. 

For  the  development  of  coal  lands  in  Kanawha 
County,  the  Fryland  Coal  Co.  has  been  organized, 
with  an  authorized  capital  of  $100,000,  by  William  T. 
Sheer,  Charleston;  Charles  E.  Howland,  Nitro; 
Senator  Floyd  Chapman,  of  Huntington,  and  C.  G. 
and  Johnson  Fry  of  Ceredo. 

Improvement  at  the  plant  of  the  Elliott  Splint  Coal 
Company  at  Clay  are  under  contemplation,  considera¬ 
tion  having  been  given  to  the  question  of  enlarging 
the  capacity..  A  decision  will  be  reached  just  as  soon 
as  those  interested  in  the  company  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  make  a  survey  of  future  requirements. 

Having  recently  finished  a  new  steel  tipple  at  its 
Winifrede  plant,  the  Winifrede  Coal  Co.  has  just 
installed  the  necessary  motors  to  operate  the  ma¬ 
chinery,  and  has  also  installed  an  electric  lighting 
system  for  the  tipple.  In  getting  ready  to  begin 
operations  at  its  No.  5  Block  mine,  the  company  has 
also  installed  a  150-k.w.  generator  set. 

Decision  as  to  what  they  will  ask  as  to  wages 
during  the  year  beginning  April  1,'  1919.  will  be 
reached  at  a  convention  of  United  Mine  Workers 
of  the  New  River  and  Winding  Gulf  districts,  to  be 
held  at  Beckley  on  January  23rd.  A  conference  be¬ 
tween  the  union  leaders  and  the  operators  will  be 
held  in  February,  with  a  view  to  reaching  an  agree¬ 
ment. 

No  open  cars  can  now  be  used  to  load  coal  from 
wagon  mines  on  the  B.  &  O.  system,  according  to 
notices  sent  out  recently.  Up  until  the  receipt  of  this 
notice  wagon  mines  were  allowed  to  use  open  tops. 
At  the  same  time  the  embargo  which  prevented  ship¬ 
ments  east  of  Grafton  of  coal  loaded  at  wagon  mines 
was  lifted  and  such  coal  may  be  shipped  in  either 
direction  now  unless  embargoes  direct  otherwise. 


The  Future  Course. 

All  current  business  news  and  comment  touches 
upon  the  shortage  of  supplies  of  merchandise  in 
general,  especially  supplies  of  food  and  clothing.  It 
is  recognized  that  a  great  deal  of  buying  will  have 
to  be  done  to  bring  stocks  on  hand  up  to  normal ; 
hence,  the  manufacturing  of  commodities  for  the 
requirements  of  peace  will  have  to  be  expedited,  it 
is  asserted. 

But,  we  surmise  that  restocking  will  proceed 
rather  slowly  owing  to  high  prices  and  political 
uncertainties,  and  'believe  that  early  activity  may 
■develop,  rather,  in  the  line  of  building  construction. 
All  edifices  wear  out  year  by  year,  the  most  sub¬ 
stantial  as  well  as  the  unsubstantial,  and  it  is  many 
a  day  since  there  was  anything  like  a  building  boom. 
There  are  many  places  where  a  considerable  amount 
of  construction  is  urgently  required,  and  we  believe 
that  only  a  small  amount  of  readjustment  in  the 
matter  of  wage  schedules  would  be  sufficient  to  start 
a  good  many  enterprises. 

The  upbuilding  of  the  railroads  is  another  proposi¬ 
tion  that  will  tend  to  keep  the  wheels  of  industry 
turning.  It  seems  practically  certain  that  large 
Government  allowances  should  be  made  and  that 
will  give  the  roads  the  funds  with  which  to  carry 
on  the  improvements  they  have  been  planning  for 
a  long  time  back,  but  which  very  few  of  them 
possess  the  means  to  carry  out. 


Bill  to  Penalize  Dirty  Coal  Introduced  in 
Massachusetts  Legislature. 

Boston,  Jan.  9. — Representative  F.  P.  Greenwood 
of  Everett  has  filed  in  the  Massachusetts  House  of 
Representatives  a  bill  directing  the  Public  Service 
Commission,  after  investigating  the  quality  of  anthra¬ 
cite  coal  sold  in  this  State,  to  fix  a  standard  of 
quality  for  all  such  coal.  He  would  have  this 
standard  promulgated  to  all  dealers,  and  any  dealer 
found  selling  coal  inferior  to  the  standard  in  quality 
would  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $5  nor 
more  than  $500. 

Representative  Greenwood,  who  is  one  of  the  most 
influential  leaders  in  the  House,  has  this  to  say 
regarding  his  move : 

“I  filed  this  bill  not  for  the  purpose  of  injuring 
the  coal  dealers  of  Massachusetts,  but  because  I  feel 
that  the  long-suffering  public  should  be  protected 
from  the  necessity  of  purchasing  slate,  dirt  and 
other  ingredients.  If  one  buys  a  pound  of  butter 
and  finds  that  it  is  something  else,  or  if  you  find 
that  the  quart  of  milk  is  not  what  it  ought  to  be, 
the  result  to  the  merchants  is  a  fine  or  imprison¬ 
ment.  Then,  I  should  like  to  inquire,  should  we 
buy  a  ton  of  coal  which  is  one-third  not  coal,  only 
to  be  told  that  there  is  no  relief?” 

The  passage  of  such  a  bill  as  this  would  work  a 
great  hardship  on  the  coal  dealers  and  they  will 
contest  it,  at  least  in  its  present  form.  They  claim 
that  they  are  the  victim  of  circumstances  over  which 
they  have  no  control,  that  the  coal  comes  to  them 
■ — particularly  during  the  past  year  or  two — with  a 
considerable  quantity  of  slate  and  other  foreign 
matter  and  that  they  can  do  nothing  else  except  sell 
it  “as  is,”  as  the  automobile  trader  does  with  his 
used  cars.  The  dealers  are  of  the  opinion,  however, 
that  the  S'tuation  will  take  care  of  itself  with  reason- 
aisle  speed;  in  fact,  there  is  noted  already  a  con¬ 
siderable  improvement  in  regard  to  slate  in  the  coal. 


Receipts  of  Coal  at  Boston. 

Receipts  of  coal  at  Boston,  Mass.,  by  rail  and 
water  during  December  and  twelve  months,  1917  and 
1918,  were  as  follows: 

December.  Twelve  Months. 


Water. 

( 

1917. 

1918. 

1917. 

1918. 

Anthracite  . 

...  53.212 

69,033 

1,388,670 

1,162,167 

Bituminous 

..  223,936 

269,939  ■ 

4,153,277 

5,594,626 

Rail. 

Anthracite  . 

...  15,622 

20,740 

217,408 

330,372 

Bituminous  . 

. ..  2,284 

7,476 

119,991 

84,570 

Total  . . . 

. .  295,054 

357,188 

5,879,346 

7,171,735 

Below  is  a 

table  of  receipts  of  both  anthracite  and 

bituminous  coal,  in  gross  tons,  ; 

at  Boston 

,  for  12 

mom  hs,  1917 

and  1918,  and  by  it 

will  be  seen  at  a 

glance  the  fluctuations  in 

i  receipts  by  months : 

V 

Anthracite. 

Bituminous. 

Month. 

1917. 

1918. 

1917. 

1918. 

January  . . . . 

. .  127,440 

64,175 

524,438 

271,528 

February  ... 

76,068 

69,024 

312,174 

351,157 

March  . 

. .  182,452 

150,841 

449,632 

511,258 

April  . 

. .  144,543 

124,311 

438,042 

440,313 

May  . 

43  986 

161,453 

401,090 

621,936 

June  . 

154,486 

164,423 

336,436 

465,496 

July  . 

.  .  163,281 

167,297 

342,674 

622,026 

August  . 

. .  160  320 

154,768 

383  057 

683,407 

September  . . 

.  .  156,127 

137,148 

309,250 

553,713 

October  . . . . 

. .  120,931 

117,419 

266,461 

419,614 

November  .  . 

. .  107.619 

92  907 

424.312 

461,333 

December  .  . 

68  835 

89  773 

226,220 

277,415 

Total  .... 

. .  1,606,078 

1,484,539 

4,273,268 

5,669,096 

Nova  Scotia  tonnage  not  included  in  above. 

An+hracite  receipts  for  the  year  1918  decreased 
121.539  tons,  or  7.5  per  cent,  compared  with  1917, 
while  bituminous  tonna"cS  ’-eceived  increased  1,395  - 
828  tons,  compared  with  tonnage  received  at  this 
port  in  1917. 


T.  J.  Davis  has  been  appointed  general  sales  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Producers  Coke  Co.,  of  Connellsville, 
Pa.,  to  succeed  Wiley  L.  Byers,  who  recently  re¬ 
signed.  Mr.  Davis  was  formerly  Mr.  Byers’  as¬ 
sistant. 


General  Notes. 

Announcement  comes  from  Washington  that  Frank 
E.  Harkness  has  been  appointed  solicitor  of  the  Fuel 
Administration. 

John  W.  Williams,  former  State  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
trator  of  Illinois,  died  at  Streator,  Ill.,  on  the  2nd. 
He  was  65  years  of  age. 

Frank  E.  Harkness  has  been  appointed  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  License  Board  of  the  U.  S.  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istration,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  W.  T.  Alden. 

The  United  States  Navy  will  require  1,555,000  tons 
of  coal  and  5,748,860  tons  of  fuel  oil  during  the  next 
fiscal  year,  according  to  the  estimate  of  Admiral 
McGowan,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Ac¬ 
counts. 

Charles  F.  Lamprey,  of  Salem,  Mass.,  who  is 
pushing  the  sale  of  the  Hauck  coal  car  thawers  in 
New  England,  is  well  known  to  the  retail  trade  in 
that  territory,  not  only  as  a  leading  dealer  in  coal 
yard  supplies,  but  by  reason  of  his  former  trade  con¬ 
nection.  For  a  number  of  years  he  was  the  New 
England  representative  of  F.  A.  Potts  &  Co.,  of  New 
York. 

After  a  period  of  nearly  five  years,  the  British 
North  Atlantic  steamship  companies  are  resuming 
the  recognized  steamship  routes  across  the  Atlantic 
which  were  in  operation  previous  tb  the  war  for 
their  steamships  in  both  the  United  States  and  Cana¬ 
dian  trades,  subject  to  certain  modifications  necessi¬ 
tated  by  Admiralty  instructions  when  leaving  or 
approaching  the  coast. 

1  his  has  been  one  of  the  best  winter  seasons  in 
recent  years  for  the  Boston  retail  dealers,  in  some 
respects.  The  warm  weather  has  caused  less  press¬ 
ing  demands  and  the  good  hauling  conditions  have 
enabled  deliveries  to  be  made  well  and  at  smaller 
proportionate  increase  in  expense  than  usual.  Con¬ 
ditions  also  favored  getting  coal  here  from  the  mines, 
both  by  land  and  water.  Good  supplies  are  gener¬ 
ally  reported  now,  especially  of  bituminous  coal,  and 
the  prospect  of  an  anthracite  “famine”  are  believed 
to  have  been  completely  averted. 

Dr.  Garfield  did  not  establish  much  of  a  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  prophet  when  he  estimated,  back  in  June, 
that  the  United  States  would  require  634,954,000 
tons  of  bituminous  coal  in  1918.  The  best  available 
figures  place  the  1918  production  at  585,883,000  tons, 
or  49,000,000  tons  less  than  Dr.  Garfield  thought 
would  be  needed.  Yet  there  was  coal  enough  for 
all  essential  purposes,  except  for  a  few  weeks  last 
winter  when  transportation  was  hampered  by  severe 
weather,  and  the  year  closed  with  the  largest  stocks 
above  ground  in  the  history  of  the  country. 

The  JVest  Virginia  Mining  Neurs  is  a  zealous  ex¬ 
ponent  of  the  interests  of  the  operators  of  that 
State,  and  is  now  pointing  out  that  while  the 
claim  is  lately  made  as  to  amount  saved  the  con¬ 
sumers  by  use  of  cheaper  western  coals  in  place  of 
high  grade  fuel  from  West  Virginia,  the  greater 
amount  of  ash  and  the  lessened  efficiency  generally 
of  the  western  coals  offsets  much  of  the  alleged  sav¬ 
ing.  Even  in  the  matter  of  transportation  the  sav¬ 
ing  is  more  apparent  than  real,  it.  says,  because  of 
the  additional  tonnage  that  has  to  be  transported 
to  offset  lower  quality  of  fuel. 

James  J.  Storrow,  who  for  about  a  year  had  filled 
the  dual  posit  on  of  Federal  Fuel  Administrator  for 
New  England  and  State  Administrator  for  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  tendered  his  resignation  to  Dr.  Garfield 
,'ast  Saturday.  In  doing  so  he  stated  that  the  situa 
lion,  both  as  regards  anthracite  and  bituminous,  was 
in  sitr  factory  shane  and  that  the  distribution  might 
safely  be  left  to  the  ordinary  channels  during  the 
remainder  of  the  winter.  During  Mr.  Storrow’s 
term  of  office  his  name  became  a  household  word, 
not  only  in  New  England  but  throughout  the  East, 
and  his  success  in  getting  coal  into  the  territory 
under  his  jurisdiction  was  such  as  to  excite  the  ad¬ 
miration  of  other  officials  and  the  coal  trade  gen¬ 
erally. 
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THE  MARKET  SITUATION. 

Plenty  of  coal  for  everybody  is  the  keynote 
of  the  situation  as  we  turn  into  the  second  half 
of  January  and  it  is  realized  that  the  winter 
season  becomes  measurably  shorter  with  the 
passing  of  each  day.  February  has  been 
termed  a  short  and  ugly  month  and  often 
brings  a  full  measure  of  wintry  weather,  but 
there  is  never  the  same  degree  of  apprehension 
relative  to  fuel  supplies  when  that  month  rolls 
around  as  there  is  at  the  outset  of  the  winter 
season. 

Here  and  there  reports  are  still  heard  of  the 
shortage  of  anthracite  stove  and  nut,  but  with 
the  great  elimination  of  restrictions  that  has 
been  effected  in  the  last  few  weeks  it  is  feasible 
to  make  shipments  promptly  to  the  districts 
where  tonnage  is  required  and  there  is  no  prob¬ 
ability  of  any  distress  arising.  Despite  the 
weather  conditions  favoring  the  public  to  so 
great  an  extent,  the  movement  of  domestic 
coal  continues  in  full  volume  at  the  regular 
prices  and  anthracite  depression  is  confined 
to  the  steam  sizes. 

While  prices  of  bituminous  are  by  no  means 
strong  as  a  general  thing  and  the  lower  grades 
of  soft  coal  are  gradually  working  towards 
lower  levels,  the  best  eastern  grades  remain 
firm  at  Government  prices.  In  the  Middle 
West,  notably  in  Chicago,  there  is  evident  a 
spirit  of  apprehension.  It  is  felt  that  as  soon 
as  the  zoning  regulations  are  removed  the 
West  Virginia  producers  will  ship  a  heavy  ton¬ 
nage  in  that  direction,  perhaps  at  a  concession 
in  price  making  it  practically  impossible  to 
market  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Ohio  coal  in  com¬ 
petition  with  the  West  Virginia  product  at  any¬ 
thing  like  a  profitable  figure.  As  we  have  so 
often  seen  before,  the  producers  of  western 
coal  are  prompt  to  point  out  that  difference  in 
quality  would  permit  the  West  \  irginia  sellers 
to  demand  a  substantial  differential,  yet  it  is 
feared  that  with  the  changed  conditions  in  the 
steam  coal  market  they  will  resort  to  their  for¬ 
mer  practices  of  selling  on  a  sharply  competi¬ 
tive  basis  in  the  markets  of  the  West. 

The  efforts  of  the  railroads  to  force  prices 
down  are  attracting  much  unfavorable  com¬ 
ment.  There  are  many  who  assert  that  it  is 
evidently  a  political  move,  having  for  its  object 
cheaper  operation  as  a  means  of  proving  the 
advantage  of  Government  control.  It  is  often 
asserted  to  be  good  business  to  buy  as  cheaply 
as  one  can.  but  there  are  limitations  to  this  as 
to- other  more  or  less  axiomatic  assertions.  It 
is  not  good  policy  to  demand  too  cheap  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  coal.  If  tonnage  cannot  be  produced 
at  a  reasonable  profit  mining  will  not  be  car¬ 
ried  on  to  the  required  extent  and  tonnage  will 


decrease  in  volume  and  command  a  higher 
price.  Furthermore,  the  mines  will  be  ope¬ 
rated"  in  such  a  manner  as  to  result  in  an  eco¬ 
nomic  loss  to  the  country  at  large.  These  facts 
were  brought  out  by  representatives  of  the 
Geological  Survey  some  few  years  ago  when 
the  soft  coal  trade  was  confronted  with  such 
difficult  price  problems.  They  are  indisputable 
as  regards  a  long-range  view  of  the  situation, 
but  coming  right  down  to  the  present  time  and 
circumstances,  there  is  also  something  to  be 
said  on  behalf  of  the  producers.  Is  it  fair  to 
the  coal  men,  after  the  strenuous  efforts  made 
by  them  for  the  winning  of  the  war,  to  cut  them 
down  to  a  cost-price  basis  and  do  the  Govern¬ 
ment  authorities  forget  that  the  price  for  rail- 
roal  coal  and  the  price  to  consumers  generally 
was  regulated  on  a  parallel  basis  with  a  view 
to  protecting  consumers  and  producers  alike 
during  the  war? 

Any  reduction  now  made  on  railroad  fuel 
must  mean  discrimination  against  individual 
buyers  later  on,  for  the  effort  must  be  made  to 
secure  cost  of  production  .plus  a  reasonable 
profit  and  the  unorganized  consumer  will  be 
made  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  situation,  as  he 
so  often  does. 

Production  of  soft  coal  continues  far  below 
recent  yearly  averages.  One  has  to  go  back  to 
April,  1916,  a  strike  period,  to  find  so  small  an 
estimated  average  production  per  working  day 
as  there  was  in  the  week  following  Christmas 
and  extending  to  January  4.  The  tonnage  is 
some  35  per  cent,  below  the  maximum  points 
achieved  in  July  and  again  in  October. 

Remarks  have  frequently  been  heard  as  to 
the  war  machine  having  gotten  under  such 
headway  that  it  was  difficult  to  slow  down,  but 
the  production  of  coal  has  been,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  but  two  weeks,  on  the  downgrade 
since  early  in  October  and  unquestionably 
during  a  portion  of  that  time  the  shipments 
have  been  below  the  current  requirements,  this 
meaning,  of  course,  that  stocks  on  hand  are 
being  drawn  upon. 

It  will  be  only  a  short  time,  we  feel  sure,  be¬ 
fore  manufacturers  again  are  in  the  market. 
There  will,  no  doubt,  be  a  revival  of  business 
activity  with  the  opening  of  the  spring  season, 
for  manufacturers  and  jobbers  throughout  the 
country  are  overcoming  the  spirit  of  apprehen¬ 
sion  that  prevailed.  They  are  rapidly  learning 
to  realize  that  prices  of  commodities  cannot 
come  down  in  any  substantial  degree  until  raw 
materials  and  wages  are  reduced.  Some  fancy 
figures,  so  to  speak,  appertaining  to  war-time 
conditions  may  be  trimmed  a  bit  but  the  funda¬ 
mental  cost  price  will  remain  pretty  much  the 
same  and  manufacturing  must  be  carried  on  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  populace,  supplies  in  so 


many  lines  having  been  reduced  through  the 
direction  of  effort  into  other  channels  of  indus¬ 
try  during  the  war. 

Wages  cannot  recede  as  a  general  proposi¬ 
tion  until  the  cost  of  living  goes  down  and  with 
the  guaranteed  price  to  the  farmer  of  $2.25  per 
bushel  for  wheat  f.  o.  b.  Chicago  throughout 
1919,  the  cost  of  bread  and  all  other  bakery 
products  is  certain  to  be  high.  But  some  re¬ 
adjustments  will  eventuate  in  that  direction 
before  many  months  go  by.  Reports  from 
farming  districts  tell  of  planting  of  spring 
wheat  on  land  formerly  devoted  to  other  farm 
products.  What  will  become  of  the  surplus 
when  Australia,  Argentina  and  Canada  begin 
producing  heavily  at  lower  cost?  That  may 
open  the  door  for  a  readjustment  of  living 
costs  by  which  subsequently  rates  of  wages 
will  be  reduced,  but  such  an  outcome  is  rather 
far  distant. 

The  steel  trade,  commonly  spoken  of  as  the 
business  barometer,  has  slowed  down  consid¬ 
erably  since  the  end  of  the  war  and  more  par¬ 
ticularly  during  the  present  month,  but  reports 
of  a  65  to  70  per  cent,  basis  of  operations  are 
not  to  be  taken  as  a  literal  expression,  for  pro¬ 
ductive  capacity  has  been  increased  to  such  an 
extent  that  to-day’s  percentage  is  equivalent 
to  90  per  cent,  based  on  the  days  before  the 
war,  and  already  statements  are  made  of  an 
early  upturn  in  steel  trade  activities. 

Copper  production  is  at  a  much  lighter  basis 
than  it  was  last  fall  and  prices  in  that  line 
show  a  downward  tendency.  It  was  inevit¬ 
able  that  such  developments  should  ensue  dur¬ 
ing  the  reconstruction  period,  but  confidence 
in  a  marked  revival  is  seen  when  readjust¬ 
ments  are  completed,  many  authorities  placing 
the  time  of  renewed  activity  only  two  or  three 
months  distant. 

We  now  have  complete  returns  for  the  an¬ 
thracite  industry  for  year  1918  and  it  is  seen 
that  despite  the  heroic  methods  made  in  vari¬ 
ous  directions  it  was  not  feasible  to  excel  the 
1917  production.  The  decrease  in  shipments 
for  the  calendar  year  amounted  to  483,387 
tons  or  six-tenths  of  one  per  cent.  That  is 
a  good  showing  beyond  a  doubt,  indicating 
that  despite  all  the  drawbacks,  there  really 
were  sincere  efforts  made  to  get  out  the  ton¬ 
nage.  The  1917  record  would  have,  in  all 
probability,  have  been  exceeded  had  it  not 
been  for  the  epidemic  which  proved  to  be  such 
a  scourge  during  the  months  of  October  and 
November.  That  was  when  the  great  falling 
off  occurred  and  it  is  estimated  that  in  latter 
part  of  the  year  unanticipated  causes  resulted 
in  a  drop  of  2,000,000  tons  in  production.  As 
indication  of  this  we  find  that  the  shipments 
for  the  9  months  of  the  coal  year,  for  which 
we  have  returns,  show  a  falling  off  of  1,102,- 
397  tons,  or  1.8  per  cent,  even  though  Decem¬ 
ber  was  back  to  normal. 

It  is  probable  that  we  have  seen  the  high 
record  for  anthracite  for  some  time  to  come. 
As  the  milder  weather  conditions  and  the  high 
prices  of  the  fuel  under  present  wage  rates 
will  have  a  tendency  to  hold  down  demand 
and  cause  a  relatively  easy  opening  of  the  new 
season.  It  is  perhaps  well  that  such  is  the 
case  for  the  capabilities  of  the  region  have 
been  pushed  to  a  notable  extreme  in  the  effort 
to  meet  the  situation  that  has  arisen  in  the  re¬ 
cent  past  and  as  a  continuation  of  activity 
would  involve  a  great  deal  of  expensive  dead- 
work,  many  producers  are  probably  willing  to 
drift  along  rather  quietly  for  a  time,  particu¬ 
larly  individual  operators  who  may  not  be  able 
to  get  during  the  remaining  weeks  of  the  win¬ 
ter  season  the  full  premium  allowance  granted 
to  them. 
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Trade  Conditions  at  New  York. 

Dullness  Grows  More  Marked  in  Anthracite  Trade  Through  Failure  of  Winter  to  Arrive- 
Price  Readjustment  Under  Way  in  Bituminous,  with  Low  Grades  Slipping  Fast. 


Another  week  of  moderate  temperatures  has  in¬ 
creased  the  apathy  of  the  public  toward  the  coal 
question,  and  this  of  course  is  felt  in  wholesale  as 
well  as  retail  offices.  Locally,  the  anthracite  situa¬ 
tion  is  so  dull  that  the  tying  up  of  harbor  trans¬ 
portation  for  half  a  week  did  not  cause  the  least 
trouble  to  the  retail  dealers,  although  the  strike 
occurred  during  what  must  be  considered  a  cold 
wave  in  view  of  the  abnormally  mild  weather  that 
has  prevailed  this  season. 

The  only  complaint  the  dealers  have  is  that  the 
tie-up  was  too  short-lived.  They  are  loaded  up  with 
broken,  egg  and  pea  coal  which  their  customers  will 
not  take  as  long  as  stove  and  chestnut  are  available, 
but  let  the  supply  of  the  latter  be  interfered  with 
long  enough  and  the  demand  would  be  shifted  to  the 
slow-moving  sizes,  thereby  permitting  surplus  stocks 
to  be  worked  off.  The  strike  was  over  before  much 
was  accomplished  in  that  direction,  however,  and 
retail  plants-  are  well  filled  with  the  sizes  least  in 
demand. 

Stove  is  now  the  only  size  that  is  in  any  way  short 
locally,  and  even  this  is  not  scarce  enough  so  that 
dealers  are  buying  much  of  its  from  individual  ship¬ 
pers  at  the  higher  price.  Chestnut  is  in  better  de¬ 
mand  than  stove  in  some  parts  of  the  all-rail  terri¬ 
tory.  The  bulk  of  the  inquiry  is  for  these  two  sizes, 
buyers  accepting  the  other  sizes  only  on  condition 
that  they  be  given  a  liberal  proportion  of  stove  or 
nut. 

Conditions  have  not  yet  reached  a  point  where  in¬ 
dividual  operators  are  obliged  to  make  price  conces¬ 
sions  on  their  domestic  coal,  but  retailers  are  looking 
for  weakness  to  develop  at  any  time  and  so  are  buy¬ 
ing  only  from  hand  to  mouth.  In  many  cases  they 
are  cancelling  and  cutting  down  the  size  of  their 
orders.  The  removal  of  restrictions  on  broken,  egg 
and  pea  has  not  made  it  much  easier  to  move  those 
sizes,  as  there  is  only  a  very  limited  demand  in  terri¬ 
tory  formerly  embargoed  or  from  consumers  who 
were  not  allowed  to  have  them  until  recently. 

There  is  a  troublesome  surplus  of  all  the  buck¬ 
wheat  sizes  in  the  local  market  and  individual  prices 
are  steadily  settling  down  to  lower  levels.  Pea  is 
also  long,  but  the  price  is  being  maintained. 

The  campaign  which  was  begun  early  in  the  winter 
to  popularize  No.  1  buckwheat  as  a  domestic  fuel, 
for  mixing  with  larger  sizes,  has  not  been  successful 
enough  to  have  any  very  appreciable  effect  on  the 
demand  for  this  size.  It  has  displaced  a  certain  ton¬ 
nage  of  domestic  sizes  for  heating  business  buildings 
and  apartment  houses,  and  retailers  in  different  places 
have  distributed  a  little  of  it  to  the  family  trade  for 
experimental  purposes,  but  these  new  outlets,  some 
of  which  are  only  temporary  at  best,  by  no  means 
offset  the  permanent  loss  of  business  growing  out 
of  the  enforced  substitution  of  bituminous  at  manu¬ 
facturing  plants  formerly  using  this  size.  Many  of 
those  who  were  compelled  to  make  a  change  by  the 
former  restrictions  have  not  gone  back  to  buckwheat 
and  probably  never  will. 

The  Bituminous  Trade. 

Price  weakness  is  becoming  more  general  in  the 
bituminous  trade.  The  lower  grades  are  steadily 
slipping,  and  the  instability  in  this  part  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  beginning  to  extend  to  the  medium  quality 
coals.  The  best  grades  remain  firm,  but  are  available 
in  larger  volume  to  spot  buyers. 

What  is  being  witnessed  is  a  breaking  down  of  the 
Fuel  Administration’s  price-fixing  system,  based  on 
geographical  boundaries.  As  this  arrangement  failed 
to  take  into  account  the  difference  in  quality  of  coal 
produced  by  individual  mines  in  the  various  fields,  it 
could  not  long  survive  the  end  of  the  coal  shortage. 
The  only  wonder  is  that  it  lasted  for  two  months 
after  the  war  ended  before  going  to  pieces.  But 
now  the  break  has  come,  and  with  an  increasing  ton¬ 
nage  of  good  coal  in  the  market  it  is  growing  more 
difficult  to  move  the  ’ess  desirable  grades  even  by 
offering  substantial  concessions. 


As  signs  of  unsettlement  become  more  evident, 
buyers  are  more  inclined  than  ever  to  hold  off  and 
await  further  developments,  feeling  that  the  read¬ 
justment  is  going  still  further.  As  a  result,  trading 
is  about  as  near  a  standstill  as  it  was  ever  known  to 
be  at  this  season  of  the  year.  At  the  same  time  there 
is  a  certain  amount  of  inquiry  for  spot  lots,  mostly 
from  consumers  who  stocked  up  heavily  with  the 
smaller  anthracite  steam  sizes  last  summer,  when 
they  were  unable  to  get  much  bituminous.  Had  the 
latter  remained  scarce  all  winter  they  would  have 
been  able  to  run  on  anthracite  exclusively*  or  with  a 
moderate  amount  of  bituminous.  But  in  the  case  of 
the  average  industrial  plant  it  is  more  economical  to 
mix  the  two  fuels  in  the  proportion  of  two  or  three 
tons  of  bituminous  to  one  ton  of  the  steam  sizes.  ' 

In  the  same  way,  consumers  who  loaded  up  with 
low-grade  bituminous  on  the  take-what-you-can-get 
principle  now  realize  that  it  will  pay  them  to  buy 
better  coal  for  mixing.  For  this  reason  the  large 
stock  piles  we  hear  so  much  about  are  in  a  measure 
deceptive.  There  is  a  steady  demand  for  the  better 
grades  of  bituminous  from  people  who,  judging  by 
the  looks  of  fheir  premises,  would  have  no  occasion 
to  come  into  the  market  for  months  to  come. 

But  this  class  of  consumers,  as  well  as  others  who 
have  depleted  their  stocks  to  a  point  where  replen¬ 
ishment  is  necessary,  are  buying  in  small  lots  and 
show  no  desire  to  enter  into  contracts  at  this  time. 
The  expectation  of  much  lower  prices  is  general 
among  consumers,  but  many  producers  of  standard 
grades  do  not  share  this  opinion.  While  prices  are 
off  to  the  extent  of  50  cents  from  the  Government 
maximum  on  certain  grades  of  gas  coal,  and  from 
5  to  15  cents  on  fairly  good  low  volatiles,  these  con¬ 
cessions  represent  merely  the  return  to  old-time  dif¬ 
ferentials  between  coals  of  dissimilar  character  and 
taking  various  freight  rates. 

The  embargoes  incidental  to  the  boatmen’s  strike 
had  something  to  do  with  unsettling  the  market  by 
increasing  the  competition  for  line  business,  while 
the  strike  itself  caused  a  further  piling  up  coal  in 
the  local  pools.  Early  this  week,  following  the 
three-day  tie-up  of  harbor  transportation,  there  were 
about  6,200  cars  of  bituminous  at  the  ports,  by  far 
the  largest  number  on  hand  at  one  time  since  the 
pooling  arrangement  went  into  effect,  and  this  ac¬ 
cumulation  has  been  only  slightly  reduced  since  then. 

Coal  Tonnage  of  New  York  Harbor. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  number  of  cars 
of  anthracite  and  bituminous  handled  over  all  the 
railroad  coal  piers  in  New  York  harbor  for  several 
weeks  past : 


Week  of — 

Anthracite. 

Bituminous. 

November  14-20  . 

. .  5,413 

6,337 

November  21-27  . 

. .  5,757 

5,882 

November  28-December  4 

. .  5,305 

5,702 

December  5-11  . 

. .  5,750 

5,172 

December  12-18  . 

. .  6,503 

6,390 

December  19-25  . 

. .  5,728 

5,327 

December  26-January  1 . . . 

. .  5,453 

5,287 

January  2-8  . 

. .  5,969 

5,369 

Tanuary  9-15  . 

. .  4,362 

3,518 

George  R.  Sheldon,  a  New  York  financier  and 
former  treasurer  of  the  Republican  National  Com¬ 
mittee,  died  on  the  14th  at  Carbondale,  Ill.,  from 
injuries  received  a  few  days  previously  while  in¬ 
specting  a  coal  mine  in  which  he  was  interested. 
He  was  caught  between  a  mine  car  and  the  side  of 
the  entry. 


A  London  mathematician  has  figured  out  that 
there  is  enough  coal  on  the  island  of  Spitzbergen  to 
pay  the  cost  of  the  war.  Apparently  he  did  not 
stop  to  calculate  how  long  it  would  take  to  mine 
and  transport  it,  probably  considering  that  that  is 
too  small  a  detail  to  bother  with. 


Situation  at  Cincinnati. 


Increasing  Shipments  of  Smokeless  to  Tide — 
Spot  Movement  Light. 

Probably  the  most  promising  feature  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  this  week  is  to  be  seen  in  the  gradually  increas¬ 
ing  movement  of  smokeless  coal  to  tidewater.  It  is 
true  that  several  districts  and  a  number  of  large 
producing  companies  have  been  placed  under  the 
ban  of  a  tidewater  embargo,  but  the  reason  for  this 
is  individual  and  not  general.  There  are  some 
coals  of  inferior  quality  'for  which  the  foreign  de¬ 
mand  has  visibly  lessened,  for  that  reason  chiefly 
There  are  also  companies  whose  foreign  selling  con¬ 
nections  are  such  that  they  do  not  get  their  share 
of  the  business  in  competition  with  others  who  are 
more  efficiently  served  in  the  field  of  consumption. 
These  get  orders  to  shut  down  shipments  because 
their  failure  to  get  vessel  tonnage  results  Jn  the 
accumulations  of  their  stocks  at  ocean  ports. 

The  interesting  and  sufficient  truth  is  that  pro¬ 
ducers  of  high  quality  smokeless,  that  is  being  prop¬ 
erly  and  wisely  exploited  at  the  points  of  large  for¬ 
eign  consumption,  can  sell  all  the  coal  they  have, 
up  to  the  point  of  ocean  shipping  capacity,  which 
latter  seems  to  be  getting  better  all  the  time.  The 
coal  that  has  been  embargoed  out  includes  some 
Pocahontas  production  on  the  N.  &  W.,  and  in  the 
Logan  and  Kanawha  districts  on  the  C.  &  O. 

Full  Time  for  Some. 

For  the  most  part,  the  smokeless  mines  in  West 
Virginia  which  enjoy  this  foreign  outlet  are  work¬ 
ing  full  time.  In  no  case  reported  is  the  activity 
less  than  five  days  in  the  week  and  even  this  reduc¬ 
tion  is  the  rare  exception.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
most  parts  of  Kentucky,  much  of  the  operation  is 
on  a  two-day  or  a  three-day  basis  just  now,  and  a 
great  many  mines  have  wholly  suspended  operations 
until  there  is  a  development  of  demand. 

Coal  Moving  on  Contract. 

As  to  the  purely  local  field  of  operations,  there  is 
little  to  report  in  the  way  of  a  change  for  the  better. 
A  good  many  of  the  companies  are  moving  coal  on 
contracts,  but  the  movement  on  “spot”  transactions 
is  so  light  as  to  be  unworthy  of  mention.  Cincin¬ 
nati  producers  and  jobbers  have  heard  that  the  zones 
are  to  come  off  On  February  1,  or  at  least  not  later 
than  March  1,  and  that  prospect  pleases  them  very 
much  They  hope  it  will  be  on  the  earlier  date. 
They  want  to  get  into  their  old  field  in  Indiana, 
where  their  product  is  known  and  valued.  They 
are  shut  out  now.  It  is  true  that  their  friend  of  a 
couple  of  years  ago,  the  Hoosier  consumer,  is  loaded 
to  the  guards  with  coal,  having  bought  largely  when 
he  thought  it  was  going  to  be  hard  to  get  any  kind, 
and,  for  that  reason,  he  may  not  be  much  of  a  cus¬ 
tomer  for  some  time  to  come,  but  a  good  many  of 
the  dealers  have  been  getting  an  occasional  message 
from  friend  consumer,  and  they  are  led  to  believe 
that  the  latter  is  going  to  buy  some  Kentucky  coal 
to  mix  with  the  stuff  he  is  now  trying  to  burn  as 
an  encouragement  to  satisfactory  ignition.  These 
same  consumers  tried  to  get  coal  from  Cincinnati 
under  the  order  of  December  21st,  but  were  unable 
to  do  so,  according  ,to  a  probable  story,  because 
somebody — identity  undeclared  and  just  a  bit  doubt¬ 
ful  between  two  possibilities — insisted  on  mixing 
politics  with  coal. 

Market  Not  Demoralized. 

The  would-be  price-cutters  seem  not  to  have  pro¬ 
duced  the  demoralization  in  the  market  some  of  the 
more  nervous  were  fearful  would  result  from  their 
all  but  bald  efforts.  The  truth  is  that  price-cutting 
didn’t  get  them  anywhere.  It  certainly  did  not  sell 
any  coal,  for  the  good  reason  that  nobody  was  in 
the  market  for  coal.  The  failure  to  move  a  stagnant 
stock  soon  put  an  end  to  that  sort  of  thing,  because, 
if  it  didn’t  create  a  large  and  immediate  demand, 
there  was  nothing  to  it  at  all.  It  fell  flat,  and  now 
the  talk  of  sitting  tight,  awaiting  natural  and  evolu¬ 
tionary  developments,  and  using  legitimate  energy 
and  zeal  in  the  realization  of  such  markets  as  are 
available,  is  heard  everywhere,  with  evident  sincerity. 
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Coal  men  say  that  there  can't  lie  a  reduction  of  the 
price  of  coal  without  a  cut  in  the  pay  of  labor,  and, 
somehow,  all  the  bituminous  operators  here  are 
very  much  opposed  to  such  a  cut.  This  assertion 
may  prove  a  surprise  to  many,  but  it  is  true  of  the 
Cincinnati  producers,  who  feel  that  living  conditions 
and  industrial  conditions  in  the  mining  countries  are 
going  to  be  much  better  from  this  time  on. 

The  railroads  have  begun  to  feel  the  loss  of  coal 
freights  pretty  keenly.  Both  the  N.  &  W.  and 
C.  &  O.  have  laid  off  many  freight  crews  and  are 
otherwise  indicating  a  shrinkage  of  operating  forces, 
due  to  lessened  transportation  activities.  Last  year 
at  this  time  all  the  lines  leading  to  every  little  old 
coal  mine  or  two  were  congested,  there  was  a  pain¬ 
ful  car  shortage,  and  a  very  serious  lack  of  the  nec¬ 
essary  number  of  men  to  properly  and  safely  handle 
cargoes.  Now  there  is  no  worry  about  congestion  at 
all,  thousands  of  freight  car  empties  are  strung  out 
on  idle  sidings,  and  railway  employes  are  idle  in 
thousands.  However,  this  is  an  incident  of  recon¬ 
struction. 

The  local  domestic  market,  in  spite  of  the  milder 
weather,  seems  to  be  somewhat  improved,  but  the 
improvement  is  not  such  as  would  produce  any  ex¬ 
ultation  ordinarily.  Conditions  are  such  now  that 
when  a  wholesaler  sells  a  car  or  a  retailer  a  bushel 
of  coal  he  gets  the  same  sort  of  proud  elation  which 
leads  a  hen  that  has  just  put  across  a  fresh  country 
egg — or  shall  we  say  a  “guaranteed”  fresh  country 
egg? — to  cackle  egregiously. 


Twin  Cities  Market. 

This  winter  has  been  a  notable  exception  in  the 
lack  of  severe  weather.  There  have  been  but  two  or 
three  mornings  which  showed  a  temperature  below 
zero,  and  almost  no  weather  which  called  for  forcing 
heating  plants  for  any  continued  length  of  time.  And 
now  it  is  past  the  middle  of  January,  when  the  bulk 
of  the  winter’s  fuel  has  been  delivered.  There  may 
and  doubtless  will  be  severe  weather  prevail  in  the 
next  three  or  four  weeks,  but  the  chances  of  pro¬ 
longed  cold  weather  are  remote.  So  far,  the  saving 
in  domestic  fuel  consumption,  heretofore  estimated  at 
one-third,  has  easily  maintained  that  proportion. 
Many  consumers  who  were  able  to  take  in  their  two- 
thirds  allotment  at  once  are  counting  upon  getting 
through  till  spring  on  the  amount  already  received. 
Others,  who  had  less  storage  capacity,  have  run  a 
good  three  and  a  half  months  of  the  winter  on  less 
than  half  their  last  winter’s  quantity. 

As  a  result,  the  retailers  are  well  caught  up  on 
their  orders  and  are  able  to  make  fairly  prompt  de¬ 
liveries,  in  spite  of  the  scarcity  of  both  teams  and 
men.  It  is  almost  unheard  of  that  midwinter  should 
find  deliveries  so  easy  as  they  are  now.  The  distri¬ 
bution  from  the  docks  has  been  as  simple  this  winter 
as  the  limited  labor  supply  would  permit.  There 
have  been  almost  no  interruptions  by  storms.  Rail 
transportation  has  had  an  occasional  delay  from  cold 
weather,  but  it  has  not  been  for  more  than  a  day  or 
so  at  a  time.  The  prospects  are  that  the  distribu¬ 
tion  will  have  only  limited  interference  for  the  rest 
of  the  winter. 

The  stocks  of  hard  coal  for  the  remainder  of  the 
winter  promise  to  come  close  to  meeting  nearly  all 
requirements.  The  recent  order  to  furnish  con¬ 
sumers  with  buckwheat  to  mix  in  with  the  larger 
sizes  promises  to  give  nearly  full  requirements  to 
consumers  for  the  rest  of  the  season.  Stove  and 
nut  sizes  are  scarce  and  will  be  wholly  exhausted 
soon,  but  egg  and  buckwheat  will  help  carry  the 
load  for  the  remainder  of  the  winter. 

The  soft  coal  situation,  especially  in  screenings, 
continues  weak  and  uncertain,  and  prices  are  not 
maintained.  There  is  a  surplus  of  screenings  and 
difficulty  is  being  experienced  in  moving  them.  Ef¬ 
forts  are  being  made  to  move  the  surplus  stocks  of 
soft  coal  in  all  sizes,  as  the  cost  of  it  is  likely  to 
prove  higher  than  the  coming  season’s  market  value. 
Hence  steps  are  being  taken  to  find  an  outlet  as  fast 
as  possible.  There  is  no  material  increase  in  the 
industrial  demand,  though  it  ought  to  be  picking  up 
shortly,  when  the  reaction  following  the  close  of  the 
war  becomes  more  evident. 


The  Chicago  Market. 


Business  Shows  a  Slight  Gain  hut  Large 
Stocks  Prevent  Much  Activity. 

More  coal  has  been  moved  in  the  last  week 
from  the  Illinois  mines,  although  unbilled  cars 
are  still  numerous  in  mine  sidings.  The  produc¬ 
tion  figures  for  Illinois  in  the  last  three  months 
have  been:  October,  8,200,000;  November,  6,200,- 
000;  December,  5,500,000.  In  January  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  about  the  same  production  as  in  December 
will  be  recorded,  and  the  prevailing  opinion 
among  the  operators  is  that  this  rate  will  not  be 
increased  before  next  July. 

The  normal  consumption  of  Illinois  coal  in 
peace  times,  it  is  estimated,  is  85,000,000  .tons, 
which  averages  about  7,000,000  a  month.  As  the 
product:on  since  November  1  has  been  decidedly 
under  the  average  normal  consumption,  it  means 
that  coal  has  been  used  from  storage  piles. 
LTnless  the  annual  consumption  for  the  year  end¬ 
ing  April  1  proves  to  be  substantially  less  than 
in  a  normal  peace  year,  however,  the  present  rate 
of  production  will  not  produce  an  oversupply. 
Storage  piles  will  be  used  up  and  the  demand  is 
bound  to  continue  as  good  as  at  present,  the 
operators  argue,  even  when  the  domestic  use  has 
dropped  off. 

These  arguments  are  offered  as  an  explanation 
of  the  success  in  keeping  up  prices  in  the  Illinois 
field.  A  demoralizing  oversupply  has  been 
avoided,  and  will  continue  to  be,  it  is  asserted. 
It  is  further  stated  by  the  operators  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  maximum  prices  do  not  represent  more 
than  a  normal  profit  on  the  present  cost  of  coal. 
As  this  cost  is  85  per  cent  labor  expenses,  and 
as  the  miners’  union  have  served  notice  that 
wages  shall  not  be  reduced,  it  is  contended  that 
there  is  no  prospect  of  operating  costs  being  re¬ 
duced  sufficiently  to  enable  anyone  to  cut  present 
prices  materially.  And  no  one,  they  say,  is  known 
of  who  is  able  to  sell  at  a  loss. 

Operators  Not  Afraid  of  Zone  Changes. 

The  Illinois  operators  also  say  that  the  abolition 
of  the  zones  will  benefit  rather  than  injure  them. 
It  will  open  western  and  southwestern  territory  and 
give  them  a  larger  field  than  at  present.  There  is 
no  complaint  among  the  operators  over  the  possible 
suspension  of  the  zones  February  1.  The  retail 
dealers  of  Chicago  still  have,  on  the  average,  large 
quantities  of  coal  on  hand.  By  February  1,  however, 
they  will  be  in  better  shape  to  have  the  zones  re¬ 
moved,  and  as  it  will  probably  be  two  or  three  weeks 
after  that  date  before  eastern  coal  to  any  consid¬ 
erable  extent  will  be  received  in  this  market,  the  in¬ 
jury  done  to  them  will  be  minimized.  The  trade  has 
pretty  well  made  up  its  mind,  in  fact,  to  a  removal 
of  zones  by  February  1,  though  it  is  reported  by 
those  who  have  interviewed  Dr.  Garfield  recently 
that  maximum  prices  are  likely  to  be  officially  main¬ 
tained  until  April  1. 

The  weather,  after  a  few  days  of  severity,  has 
again  turned  mild.  The  retail  demand  has  shown  a 
steady  improvement,  but  there  is  no  feverish  eager¬ 
ness  to  get  coal  anywhere— nothing  that  approxi¬ 
mates  in  fact  the  eagerness  of  the  retail  dealers 
who  are  stocked  up  to  get  rid  of  it. 

The  universal  use  of  high  volatile  coal  in  Chicago 
is  causing  an  outbreak  of  complaints.  This  is  the 
first  year  for  a  long  time  that  apartments  and  down¬ 
town  office  buildings  have  been  compelled  to  rely 
on  western  grades  exclusively.  The  result  is  more 
dirt  than  the  city  is  accustomed  to,  and  darker  days 
than  are  remembered  for  some  years.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  consumers  who  are  not  stocked  up  will 
rush  to  get  smokeless,  February  1,  if  the  zones  are 
lifted  then,  but  it  is  also  quite  certain  that  the  num¬ 
ber  who  are  so  situated  will  not  be  sufficient  to  give 
much  stimulation  to  the  eastern  production. 


The  Chesapeake  Bay  schooner  William  H. 
Meekins,  front  Philadelphia  with  a  cargo  of  coal, 
reported  ashore  at  Chincoteague,  Va.,  had  part  of 
its  cargo  removed  Tuesday. 
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Situation  at  Pittsburgh. 


Stagnation  Develops  in  Steam  Coals  — 
Tightening  Expected  Soon. 

Stagnation  has  developed  in  the  coal  market  in 
the  Pittsburgh  district,  and  there  is  but  little  coal 
being  sold  at  this  time.  This  is  especially  true  in 
regard  to  the  steam  coals  and  the  lower  grades.  In 
fact,  producers  with  this  class  of  fuel  are  having  no 
market  whatever.  The  only  grades  that  are  moving 
are  the  gas  and  by-product  ones,  and  even  these  are 
not  going  as  fast  as  they  might. 

The  stocking  up  of  the  larger  consumers  during 
the  closing  months  of  last  year  and  their  consequent 
effort  to  reduce  their  stocks,  along  with  the  plan  to 
force  producers  to  sell  their  coal  at  a  lower  price, 
are  the  causes  that  bring  about  the  present  situation. 
That  there  is  little  likelihood  of  much  of  a  change 
in  the  near  future  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  the 
men  conversant  with  the  market. 

Industries  in  the  city  and  the  immediate  vicinity 
are  not  working  as  steadily  as  they  were,  and  there 
is  apparent  a  slackening  of  production  among  man¬ 
ufacturers  until  they  can  see  just  how  they  are  go¬ 
ing  to  readjust  their  business  to  the  coming  days 
of  peace.  There  have  been  reports  current  during 
the  week  of  some  of  the  large  plants  laying  off  men 
and  shutting  down,  but  they  seem  to  be  isolated  in¬ 
stances  and  in  most  cases  specialty  manufacturers. 
The  steel  mills  are  going  ahead  as  they  have  been, 
but  a  let-up  in  the  movement  of  raw  and  finished 
product  to  and  from  the  mills  is  reported,  and  the 
effect  of  this  is  noticeable  in  the  coal  industry,  par¬ 
ticularly  among  the  coke  manufacturers. 

Better  Demand  Anticipated. 

While  the  situation  is  one  of  stagnation,  opinion 
seems  to  be  that  this  is  but  temporary  and  that  in  a 
short  time  there  will  be  a  tightening  up  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  and  an  increase  in  demand.  So  soon  as  the 
stocks  of  coal  and  coke  now  on  hand  are  used  up 
there  must  be  a  replacement,  and  this  will  mean 
better  demand  and  a  consequent  stiffening  of  prices. 
The  report  of  closing  mines  in  adjoining  districts 
continue  to  reach  this  section,  and  one  report  from 
the  Pan  Handle  of  West  Virginia  is  to  the  effect 
that  unless  some  relief  from  the  idleness  is  had  the 
miners  will  be  in  want. 

Labor  conditions  in  this  district  continue  to  im¬ 
prove  somewhat,  and  the  mines  are  making  equally 
as  good,  if  not  better,  time  than  they  did  at  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  month. 

Car  supply  is  about  on  a  parity  with  that  of  the 
past  two  weeks,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason 
to  fear  any  change  for  the  worse  for  some  time  to 
come. 

The  retail  situation  is  quiet  and  the  retail  dealers 
are  having  no  difficulty  in  getting  sufficient  coal  to 
supply  their  customers. 


Johnstown,  Pa.,  Notes. 

A.  K.  Cosgrove,  of  Cosgrove  &  Co.,  is  expected 
home  next  week  from  a  pleasure  trip  to  Florida. 

Andrew  B.  Crichton,  the  Johnstown  coal  opera¬ 
tor  and  mining  engineer,  is  in  Philadelphia  this 
week. 

Vernon  Taylor,  of  Indiana,  Pa.,  was  in  Johns¬ 
town  a  few  days  ago  on  his  way  to  Washington, 
but  was  called  home  on  account  of  illness  in  his 
family. 

C.  B.  Wynkoop,  of  Cosgrove  &  Wynkoop,  coal 
exporters  with  offices  in  New  York,  was  in  Johns¬ 
town  the  past  week  on  business  in  connection 
with  the  firm. 

Charles  Owen  and  E.  H.  Zimmerman,  of  New 
York,  and  Harry  Ling,  James  P.  Thomas  and 
Philip  Thomas,  of  Philadelphia,  all  connected 
with  the  Imperial  Coal  Co.,  are  expected  in  Johns¬ 
town  next  week. 

F.  R.  Stuart,  Johnstown  representative  of  W.  A. 
Marshall  &  Co.;  J.  B.  Huckins,  Johnstown  rep¬ 
resentative  for  the  New  England  C.  &  C.  Co.,  and 
Les  Foust,  of  Windber,  were  in  Pittsburgh  on 
business  the  past  week. 
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The  Philadelphia  Market. 


Restrictions  on  Egg  and  Pea  Removed — 
Soft  Coal  More  Plentiful. 

The  true  index  to  conditions  in  the  anthracite 
trade  is  found  in  the  removal  of  the  restrictions  as 
to  the  sale  of  egg.  This  was  rapidly  followed  with 
the  same  action  on  pea.  The  orders  emanated  from 
Washington  and  as  it  now  stands  producers  can  ship 
all  sizes  of  coal  to  any"  market  where  there  is  a 
demand,  the  only  exception  being  on  stove  and  nut. 

Of  course,  the  Government  price  still  remains 
in  effect.  The  new  order  assisted  the  operators  to 
some  extent,  as  they  found  quite  a  few  markets  that 
were  willing  to  take  egg  coal.  With  pea  it  is  differ¬ 
ent,  for  while  last  year  a  big  market  was  found  for 
pea  in  the  West,  comparatively  speaking,  it  will  not 
take  much  coal  to  meet  it  now. 

The  sizes  in  most  demand  are  stove  and  nut,  even 
in  the  territories  that  have  been  restricted  all  win¬ 
ter  up  to  this  time.  Locally  there  has  been  even  a 
smaller  tonnage  of  those  sizes  coming  in,  particu¬ 
larly  from  the  larger  companies,  and  it  is  rumored 
that  they  have  curtailed  production  due  to  the  in¬ 
ability  to  move  the  other  sizes. 

There  has  been  fairly  good  coal-burning  weather 
during  the  past  week,  but  even  at  that  it  cannot  be 
considered  more  than  moderate  for  this  time  of  the 
year.  Some  retailers  who  have  been  expressing 
anxiety  as  to  their  ability  to  move  their  pea  coal 
stocks  were  encouraged,  as  there  were  good  calls 
for  this  size.  The  peddler  trade  in  particular  asked 
for  good  tonnages  of  this  size. 

As  yet  the  individual  shippers  do  not  appear  to 
have  great  difficulty  in  moving  their  coal  at  the  full 
Government  figure,  but  they  will  be  the  first  to  feel 
the  effect  of  a  real  slump  in  the  market. 

All  the  steam  sizes  are  particularly  heavy.  Buck¬ 
wheat  has  been  able  to  maintain  a  show  of  strength, 
but  even  now  some  shippers  are  running  this  size 
into  the  storage  yards.  The  only  demand  for  rice 
and  barley  is  from  the  old-time  users,  although  there 
are  a  considerable  number  of  new  plants  equipped 
during  the  war  to  use  these  sizes. 

Situation  in  Bituminous. 

Bituminous  coal  grows  even  more  plentiful.  The 
only  real  market  now,  as  has  been  the  case  for 
weeks  past,  is  for  the  better  grades  both  high  and 
low  volatile,  in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  the  purchaser.  The  ordinary  coals  are  almost  a 
drug  on  the  market  and  the  salesmen  are  having 
little  success  in  moving  them. 

There  has  been  a  further  cessation  of  war  work 
in  this  vicinity,  it  evidently  being  the  intention  of 
the  authorities  to  taper  off  gradually,  which  has  fur¬ 
ther  cut  the  demand  for  fuel  when  compared  with 
last  year.  Manufacturers  in  staple  lines  are  also 
reluctant  to  make  anything  like  generous  purchases 
at  this  time. 

All  over  the  city  the  big  plants  have  heavy  stocks 
of  fuel,  and  much  of  it  of  a  poor  quality,  taken  in  at 
a  time  when  they  were  glad  to  get  anything.  That 
is  one  reason  why  the  demand  for  good  grades  con¬ 
tinues  at  this  time,  as  much  of  the  inferior  coal  is 
used  up  by  mixing. 

In  ordinary  times  we  hear  much  of  contracts  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  but  at  present  this  is  a  dead 
issue.  Everyone  is  waiting  for  conditions  to  adjust 
themselves,  and  will  be  slow  to  move  until  a  better 
outlook  as  to  conditions  may  be  had.  The  con¬ 
sumer,  for  instance,  feels  morally  certain  that  lower 
prices  will  prevail,  and  as  many  of  them  have  stocks 
that  will  carry  them  for  several  months  they  are 
content  to  wait. 

On  the  part  of  the  producer,  he  feels  that  lower 
prices  are  bound  to  come,  but  with  the  present  high 
cost  of  production  feels  that  some  Governmental 
action  should  be  taken  to  protect  him  and  keep 
prices  from  dropping  to  a  point  where  coal  will  be 
produced  without  profit. 

The  removing  of  most  of  the  rules  on  pool  coals 
at  tide  has  had  very  little  effect  in  the  way  of  mov¬ 
ing  the  cheaper  coals,  but  the  change  is  at  least  felt 
to  be  a  move  in  the  direction  of  simplifying  trading. 


Market  at  Detroit. 

Mild  Weather  and  Reduced  Industrial 
Activity  Put  Check  on  Demand. 

Some  of  the  jobbers  say  that  through  private 
sources  of  information  they  have  learned  there  is 
a  prospect  that  a  number  of  the  large  consumers 
of  steam  coal  are  likely  to  be  in  a  position  to  resume 
buying  in  February.  While  this  is  regarded  as 
encouraging  news  bearing  on  future  conditions,  the 
existing  situation  is  productive  of  very  little  busi¬ 
ness. 

With  heavy  stocks  in  reserve,  most  of  the  local 
steam  coal  users  are  adhering  to  their  policy  of 
cutting  down  supplies  on  hand  before  placing  or¬ 
ders  for  new  stock.  Various  conditions  are  arising 
to  prolong  this  operation.  One  of  the  causes  for 
lessened  consumption  is  the  diminished  activity  of 
numerous  manufacturing  and  industrial  plants  that 
have  been  subjected  to  cancellations  of  Government 
orders  for  war  supplies.  While  the  cancellations 
have  cut  down  plant  operation,  the  delays  of  the 
Federal  authorities  in  arranging  terms  of  settle¬ 
ment  with  the  manufacturers  under  these  contracts 
quite  effectually  check  progress  in  conversion  of 
such  plants  into  peace-time  operations. 

There  is  a  tendency  also  among  some  to  proceed 
cautiously  in  the  matter  of  buying  at  present  prices 
the  materials  required  to  restore  operation  of  manu¬ 
facturing  plants  in  normal  lines  of  production. 
Then,  too,  a  number  of  factories  are  experiencing 
delay  in  obtaining  delivery  of  the  material  required 
for  their  work.  Recent  estimates  place  at  about 
25,000  or  30,000  the  number  of  unemployed  in  De¬ 
troit  and  its  environs,  due  to  the  diminished  in¬ 
dustrial  activity. 

Small  Lot  Buying  of  Steam  Coal. 

Just  now,  the  larger  proportion  of  the  business  is 
coming  from  the  users  of  steam  coal  that  cus¬ 
tomarily  buy  in  small  lots  because  of  their  lack  of 
storage  facilities.  These  buyers  find  themselves  in 
rather  an  advantageous  position,  as  they  are  able  to 
obtain  coal  of  a  much  better  quality  than  is  much 
of  the  stock  which  went  into  reserves  of  the  larger 
buyers  when  the  outlook  for  supply  seemed  more 
uncertain.  The  buyers  of  this  low-grade  coal  are 
reported  to  be  having  much  trouble  using  it.  Fires 
in  various  reserve  piles  are  also  blamed  to  the  in¬ 
ferior  stock. 

Most  of  the  retail  dealers’  yards  are  still  over¬ 
supplied  with  coal,  and  their  stocks  include  a  large 
proportion  of  the  low-grade  coal  that  was  zoned 
into  Detroit  ii:  substitution  for  products  long  in 
use  among  local  -onsumers.  The  circumstance  that 
many  of  the  retailers  filled  out  their  stocks  witji 
such  varieties  of  coal  as  slack  and  run-of-mine  does 
not  now  tend  to  assist  them  in  moving  their  coal. 
Household  consumers,  who  heretofore  have  been 
accustomed  to  use  only  anthracite  in  their  home 
heating  plants,  show  a  disposition  to  insist  that  if 
they  must  now  burn  bituminous  they  will  have  a 
good  grade  of  coal,  of  a  size  suitable  for  their  equip¬ 
ment. 

Weather  conditions,  after  a  few  days  of  frosty 
temperature  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  have 
again  moderated  to  a  degree  suggestive  of  spring. 
This  affords  little  assistance  in  stimulating  house¬ 
hold  demand,  and  retailers  are  finding  business 
sluggish. 

The  improvement  in  supply  of  coke,  also,  is  a 
factor  in  cutting  down  sales  of  bituminus  coal  in 
retailers’  stocks.  Their  customers,  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  prefer  to  take  a  chance  with  coke  rather 
than  try  to  burn  bituminous  coal  in  a  heater  de¬ 
signed  for  anthracite.  Coke  of  the  form  usually 
sought  for  household  use  is  selling  at  $10.75  a  ton, 
delivered,  or  approximately  $1  cheaper  than  stove 
size  anthracite. 

While  the  shipments  of  anthracite  reaching  the 
city  are  not  large,  the  weather  has  paused  an  easing 
off  in  demand  that  allows  some  dealers  to  acquire 
small  reserves.  Colder  weather  doubtless  would 
bring  a  renewal  of  urgent  demand  from  base- 
burner  users,  that  would  be  likely  to  deplete  very 
speedily  the  supplies  now  available. 


Conditions  at  Baltimore. 


Piers  Are  Embargoed  Most  of  the  Time — 
Government  Prices  Shaded. 

The  most  inactive  market  since  before  the  war 
came  to  the  doors  of  America,  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact  for  some  period  ahead  of  that  time,  faces  the 
soft  coal  business  here.  The  piers  are  embargoed 
the  best  part  of  the  time,  the  ban  being  lifted  to  let 
in  a  little  coal  at  a  time ;  certain  line  plants  are  under 
embargo,  and  everywhere  is  coal  awheel  that  has  no 
early  prospect  of  unloading.  Coal  is  frequently  of¬ 
fering  considerably  below  the  Government  maxi¬ 
mum  ;  indeed,  it  is  more  than  a  rumor  that  some 
coal  has  passed  hands  at  prices  which  make  it  appear 
seriously  that  the  sales  were  below  actual  production 
costs.  Officials  of  the  local  fuel  administration 
heard  many  stories  during  the  week  of  mines  shut¬ 
ting  down  or  curtailing  production. 

On  one  day  the  past  week  came  news  that  a  total 
of  about  90  mines  had  closed  temporarily  in  the 
Fairmont  district.  The  prediction  made  in  these 
columns  that  the  better  class  mines  would  not  be 
content,  as  in  some  periods  of  the  past  history  of  the 
trade,  to  keep  up  production  at  prices  below  actual 
production  cost  merely  to  maintain  organization, 
is  certainly  coming  true.  The  big  overhead  charges 
of  the  present  day  make  such  courses  as  pursued 
in  the  past  largely  out  of  the  question.  The  policy 
will  undoubtedly  be  for  mines  in  times  of  oversupply 
such  as  the  present  to  cut  down  or  stop  until  the 
situation  is  so  far  cleared  that  there  will  be  a  healthy 
demand  at  fair  prices.  With  the  labor  situation  con¬ 
stantly  easing  up,  this  plan  should  not'  be  so  difficult 
of  operation  and  a  resumption  after  suspension  not 
so  difficult. 

Difficult  Situation  at  Tide. 

The  situation  at  tide  has  been  a  difficult  one  for 
the  railroads  and  Government  officials  to  regulate 
and  for  the  coal  men  to  get  fairly  decent  results 
from.  At  Curtis  Bay  pier  the  inrush  of  export  and 
other  coal  was  such  that  even  good  grades  could 
not  be  readily  handled.  The  result  was  that  there 
were  offerings  of  export  coal  at  the  non-export  rate 
or  less  during  the  week.  At  the  Canton  pier,  where 
all  the  roads  entering  here  handle  coal  for  the  har¬ 
bor,  bay  and  bunker  trade  at  present,  there  was  a 
constant  jam.  The  poorer  coals  that  have  been  run¬ 
ning  to  Pool  18  were  so  heavy  of  shipment  and  so 
light  in  demand  that  the  pool  was  kept  combined 
during  the  week  with  Pool  29,  to  which  a  good  grade 
of  coal  has  been  allotted.  While  this  move  gave  a 
mixture  that  proved  fairly  satisfactory  for  hold- 
loadings,  it  was  not  an  attractive  feature  to  the  car¬ 
load  purchaser  for  harbor  front  delivery,  who  was 
not  sure  whether  he  would  draw  a  good  load  or  a 
bad  carload  of  coal. 

The  anthracite  trade  continues  to  receive  liberal 
movement.  This  pace  was  set  in  December,  al¬ 
though  the  exact  shipment  here  for  that  month  has 
not  been  ascertained,  the  local  Fuel  Administration 
having  slowed  down  a  bit  now  that  the  need  for 
quick  figures  is  not  so  imperative.  The  only  coal 
running  at  all  light  is  nut  size.  The  dealers  are 
still  discussing,  rather  warmly  in  some  cases,  the 
question  of  the  rights  or  wrongs  of  holding  business 
gathered  from  others  during  war-time  supply  stress. 


Bunker  Coal  Supplied. 


Tonnage 
trade  was 

supplied  to 
as  follows : 

vessels 

engaged  in 

foreign 

Month : 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

January  . . 

...  528,418 

470.461 

629,682 

426,082 

February  . 

..  502,449 

536,513 

539,866 

415,403 

March  .... 

..  597,027 

562,267 

613,253 

432,474 

April  . 

. .  655,465 

579,502 

581,303 

383,912 

May . 

..  647,918 

741,167 

629,010 

425,796 

June  . 

..  727,880 

727,168 

627,692 

468,779 

July  . 

..  712,872 

722,681 

608,450 

648,792 

August  . . . 

..  672,990 

780,561 

597,136 

530,293 

September 

..  651,154 

739,299 

546,123 

503,608 

October  . . 

..  641,072 

645,202 

547,646 

522,204 

Total  ... 

.  .6,337,245 

6,604,371 

5,920,161 

4,757,343 
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Conditions  at  Buffalo. 


Softening  Tendency  in  Bituminous  Prices — 
All  Anthracite  Sizes  Now  Easy. 

"We  have  bought  some  Reynoldsville  mine-run 
for  $1.75  net,”  is  the  report  of  a  Buffalo  jobber  at 
the  beginning  of  the  week,  and  he  showed  the  in¬ 
voice.  The  weather  is  also  in  the  line  of  soft  prices, 
going  above  40  degrees  at  times.  Bituminous  ship¬ 
pers  are  in  despair,  and  most  of  them  agree  that 
there  is  no  hope  for  the  trade  this  winter.  It  is 
already  coming  close  to  the  time  when  cold  weather 
cannot  be  depended  upon,  though  February  ought 
to  be  cold  to  make  any  sort  of  a  winter.  Even  so, 
the  month  is  short,  and  the  next  month  is  in  the 
edge  of  spring. 

It  is  commonly  believed  that  the  bituminous  trade 
is  going  to  be  depressed  till  something  happens  that  is 
not  yet  in  sight.  So  the  desperate  condition  of  the 
sellers  is  revealed.  They  feel  that  someone  did 
them  an  ill  turn  when  the  prediction  was  circulated 
so  long  that  the  coal  shortage  had  not  yet  seen  its 
worst. 

One  difficulty  is  that  the  miners  are  not  willing  to 
accept  anything  of  the  nature  of  a  reduction  in  wages. 
They  say  that  if  there  is  too  much  coal  they  can 
work  half  time  or  cut  down  the  hours  in  some  other 
way.  This  increases  the  cost  of  production  and 
puts  the  trade  in  a  worse  predicament  than  it  is  now. 
The  miners  do  not  care  if  the  actual  amount  that 
can  be  got  out  of  the  coal  is  declining.  That  is  not 
their  end  of  it,  and  they  look  to  someone  else  to 
take  care  of  it.  So  the  prospect  is  good  for  a  bad 
drop  in  prices  that  will  last  till  summer,  and  nobody 
knows  how  much  longef. 

The  car  situation  is  good,  so  there  is  no  relief  in 
sight  from  that  direction.  It  used  to  be  the  idea  of 
the  shipper  that  bituminous  coal  was  likely  to  sell  at 
cost  or  decidedly  close  to  it  unless  the  car  supply 
ran  down,  but  no  relief  is  in  sight  from  that  direction 
now.  Even  if  the  factories  are  soon  set  to  running 
at  top  speed,  to  put  on  the  market  the  goods  that 
have  been  short  so  long,  the  coal-producing  capacity 
is  so  far  in  advance  of  what  it  was  before  the  war 
that  there  is  no  prospect  of  relief  there. 

The  anthracite  trade  is  not  likely  to  show  any 
scarcity  right  away.  The  amount  consumed  so  far 
is  so  much  less  than  was  the  case  last  winter  to  date 
that  with  no  larger  supply  it  ought  to  be  plenty,  but 
the  supply  is  good.  Besides,  nobody  is  scared  now. 
The  dealers  are  able  to  furnish  all  that  is  asked  for. 
This  week  the  shippers  say  that  the  retailers  are  not 
taking  all  that  is  turned  in  at  the  trestles.  Stove  is 
a  trifle  hard  to  get,  but  all  other  sizes  are  fully  up  to 
demand.  The  throwing  off  of  the  restriction  from 
certain  western  territory  that  was  barred  out  last 
fall  shows  what  is  the  outlook  in  that  trade.  The 
shippers  seem  to  be  even  more  relieved  than  anyone 
else.  Nobody  can  understand  the  strain  they  were 
under  while  the  shortage  lasted.  . 


West  Virginia  Conditions. 

Dull  Markets,  Zone  Restrictions  and  Embar¬ 
goes  Holding  Output  Down. 

Charleston,  W.  Va.,  Jan.  15. — Production  being 
subordinated  to  the  task  of  finding  a  market  for 
such  West  Virginia  coal  as  is  produced,  output  pro¬ 
duction  is  running  far  behind  the  full-time  capacity 
of  the  mines,  but  it  is  impossible  to  get  complete  fig¬ 
ures  owing  to  the  failure  of  many  companies  to  re¬ 
port.  From  such  reports  as  are  obtainble,  it  is 
apparent  that  there  has  been  no  material  increase 
in  the  demand  and  that  nearly  every  district  of  the 
State  is  experiencing  difficulty  in  marketing  all  its 
coal. 

The  market  for  the  bulk  of  West  Virginia’s  prod¬ 
uct  is  still  circumscribed  by  zone  restrictions;  so 
much  so,  in  fact,  that  recent  cold  weather  failed  to 
stimulate  the  demand  to  any  apprecaible  extent. 
New  demurrage  orders  on  unbilled  coal,  in  addition 
to  tidewater  embargoes,  also  tended  to  restrict  the 


output  and  to  limit  operations  for  a  while,  although 
some  embargoes  have  been  lifted,  and  the  indications 
are  that  additional  ocean-going  facilities  would  soon 
be  afforded.  Mines  in  one  district  have  been  af¬ 
fected  by  insufficient  electrical  power. 

There  has  been  nothing  to  stimulate  the  demand 
for  Kanawha  coal,  and  the  market  is  quite  flat,  with 
certain  zone  restrictions  still  hampering  the  oper¬ 
ators. 

Relief  from  embargoes  came  to  the  New  River 
district  last  week,  though  how  long  tidewater  ship¬ 
ments  will  be  accepted  operators  refuse  to  hazard  a 
guess. 

With  a  supply  of  not  less  than  2,000  cars  a  day 
throughout  the  week,  Fairmont  operators  found  it 
impossible  to  load  all  of  them.  On  some  days  the 
supply  ran  above  3,000  cars.  Fuel  orders  from  rail¬ 
roads,  and  export  orders  here  and  there,  have  tended 
to  sustain  the  market. 

The  market  for  Pocahontas  coal  continues  to  be 
extremely  dull,  but  this  is  regarded  as  being  only 
temporary. 


Situation  at  Johnstown,  Pa. 

Market  conditions  are  exactly  reversed  in  the 
Johnstown  field.  Not  many  months  ago  buyers 
flocked  to  Johnstown  in  large  numbers.  They  came 
in  practically  every  day.  Offices  were  established  by 
a  number  of  large  firms.  Automobiles  and  tele¬ 
phones  were  used  in  the  search  for  coal.  Brokers 
had  a  difficult  time  finding  sufficient  coal.  But  now 
everything  is  turned  completely  around.  Buyers  are 
scarce  as  the  proverbial  hen’s  teeth.  They  haven’t 
been  seen  for  several  weeks.  Some  of  the  large  coal 
concerns  have  abandoned  their  offices  in  the  city. 
Instead  of  trying  to  find  sufficient  coal,  the  operators 
and  brokers  are  out  looking  for  buyers.  The  market 
is  bad  and  growing  worse.  The  tie-up  at  South 
Amboy  piers,  due  to  the  embargo  on  account  of  the 
strike,  has  resulted  in  a  call  for  line  shipments,  which 
are  scarce.  There  are  loaded  cars  of  coal  standing 
around  waiting  for  buyers.  In  many  of  the  offices 
brokers  are  leaning  back  in  their  chairs,  their  feet 
elevated  at  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees,  discussing 
the  poor  market,  and  waiting  for  business. 

But  there  is  a  bit  of  optimism.  There  are  oper¬ 
ators  and  brokers  who  believe  firmly  that  this  de¬ 
pression  will  not  last  long,  and  even  now  it  is  not 
felt  to  a  great  extent  by  the  operators  who  are  ship¬ 
ping  on  contracts.  It  is  believed  that  a  readjust¬ 
ment  will  be  effected  and  that  the  bottom  will  not 
drop  out  of  the  market  altogether.  Central  Penn¬ 
sylvania  produces  coal  of  unusual  quality  and  it  is 
quality  coal  that  the  consumers  want.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  central  Pennsylvania  will  not  suffer  as 
much  as  other  districts  from  a  depression  in  the  coal 
market. 

There  are  rumors  of  some  of  the  smaller  opera¬ 
tions  closing  down.  Wagon  mines,  it  is  expected, 
will  do  a  fairly  good  business  in  the  Johnstown  dis¬ 
trict,  as  it  is  expected  that  householders  will  do 
as  they  did  last  summer — stock  up  for  the  next 
winter. 


American  Coal  to  Italy. 


Exports  of  coal  from  the  United  States  to  Italy, 
by  months,  during  1918  and  three  years  previous 
were : 


Month : 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

January  . . . 

.  88,622 

100,039 

71,773 

4,505 

February  . . 

.  56.729 

161.614 

52,871 

1,000 

March  . 

.  72.371 

142.322 

72,332 

2,473 

April  . 

.  253,273 

299  557 

72.771 

2,016 

May  . 

.  285,027 

160.465 

41,139 

June  . 

.  383,019 

230,968 

58.516 

July  . 

.  502,750 

211,718 

28,522 

.... 

August  . . . . 

.  382,154 

218,525 

41,519 

September  . 

.  324,925 

94.430 

33,201 

.... 

October  .... 

.  282,067 

98,928 

31,094 

Total  . . . . 

.2,630,937 

1,628.567 

503,738 

9,994 

The  man 

who  is 

forced  to 

swallow  his 

pride 

should  see  that  it  is  predigested. 


Indiana  Trade  News. 


Mines  Running  on  Better  Time  as  Demand 
for  Coal  Picks  Up. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Jan.  15. — Reports  filed  by  the 
District  Representative  of  the  State  show  that,  in 
spite  of  the  dislocation  of  industry  by  the  signing  of 
the  armistice  and  the  cancellation  of  war  contracts, 
the  production  of  coal  by  Indiana  mines  reached  a 
total  of  2,073,497  tons  in  December,  or  less  than 
300,000  tons  below  the  November  figure.  Produc¬ 
tion  during  January  promises  to  be  much  greater 
than  during  December,  when  industries  were  run¬ 
ning  to  a  considerable  extent  on  surplus  stocks  of 
fuel. 

Unofficial  reports  from  the  200  or  more  mines  re¬ 
porting  show  that  orders  are  being  received  and 
filled  in  greater  numbers  than  in  December,  and 
idleness,  due  to  lack  of  market,  has  decreased  con¬ 
siderably.  Operators  are  anticipating  a  steady  de¬ 
mand  for  the  rest  of  the  coal  year. 

In  the  Southern  Indiana  fields  the  Southern  In¬ 
diana  Coal  Bureau  reports  an  increase  of  20  per 
cent  in  production  over  1917.  The  total  tonnage 
hoisted  was  3,750,000.  Mines  in  that  section  are 
now  running  five  days  a  week. 

Wholesalers  and  jobbers  report  a  fair  business  for 
high-grade  coal.  Some  of  the  mines  operated  under 
jobber  connections  are  running  full  time  with  plenty 
of  orders  at  Government  prices.  It  is  predicted  by 
coal  men  that  the  mines  producing  lower  grade  coals 
will  close  down,  owing  to  competition,  as  will  the 
high-cost  mines,  owing  to  the  inability  to  compete  in 
open  markets.  This  will  throw  more  production  to 
standard  mines. 

The  retail  tratle  is  picking  up  some,  due  to  the 
colder  weather  and  the  depletion  of  domestic  stocks. 
Prices  on  all  good  coal  are  steadily  maintained. 

New  State  Mine  Inspector 

Harry  Littlejohn,  a  miner  of  Hymera  and  former 
Deputy  Mine  Inspector  for  the  State,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  chief  inspector  by  Governor  Goodrich,  to 
succeed  Michael  Scollard,  who  resigned  some  time 
ago. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  executive  board  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Mine  Workers  this  week  a  resolution  of 
protest  against  the  attempts  of  the  Railroad  Admin¬ 
istration  to  batter  down  coal  prices  was  adopted.  A 
telegram  carrying  a  vigorous  protest  was  wired  to 
President  Wilson,  to  the  Director  General,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Labor  Wilson  and  other  officials.  The  miners 
declare  that  the  attempt  to  lower  coal  prices  at  this 
time  is  endangering  the  coal  structure  and  the  wages 
of  the  miners,  who  say  that  operators  cannot  pay 
the  wage  scale  if  they  are  compelled  to  sell  coal  at 
less  than  present  Government  figures. 

Benjamin  Bosse,  president  of  the  Bosse  Mining 
Co.,  Evansville,  will  shortly  announce  his  candidacy 
for  the  Gubernatorial  nomination  on  the  Democratic 
ticket.  Mr.  Bosse  is  mayor  of  Evansville  and  has 
high  standing  in  the  ranks  of  the  party  as  well  as 
among  the  coal  operators  of  the  State. 


Chicago  News  Notes. 

I.  L.  Runyan  and  Peter  Beck,  of  the  Illinois  and 
Wisconsin  Retail  Coal  Dealers’  Association,  visited 
Champaign  and  Bloomington  this  week  to  attend  a 
meeting  of  the  local  coal  dealers’  organizations. 

<  Leo  Romansky,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Wholesale  Coal  Association,  announced  that 
George  H.  Cushing,  who  has  been  employed  as  man¬ 
aging  director,  leaves  for  Washington,  Wednesday, 
to  open  offices  in  room  727  Woodward  Building. 
“The  coal  jobbers  have  had  to  fight  many  unfriendly 
interests  in  the  last  year,”  said  Mr.  Romansky,  "and 
we  have  been  able  to  keep  in  business  because  we 
were  organized.  We  admit  that  in  the  past  there 
have  been  some  jobbers  who  resorted  to  unethical 
practices,  but  the  day  of  hit-and-miss  business  meth¬ 
ods  is  past.  We  are  going  the  limit  to  educate  the 
jobbers  themselves  to  the  necessity  of  a  higher  stand¬ 
ard  in  business  dealings.  Mr.  Cushing  will  write 
articles  explaining  conditions  and  go  on  the  lecture 
platform  to  preach  revised  business  standards.” 
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Bituminous  Pooling  Rules  to  Be  Revised. 

Tidewater  Coal  Exchange  Adopts  Shippers’  Suggestions  for  More  Scientific  Classification,  New 
Method  of  Apportioning  Demurrage  and  Individual  Embargoes. 


The  following  statement  was  issued  under  date 
of  January  16  by  Charles  S.  Allen,  Secretary  of 
the  Wholesale  Coal  Trade  Association  of  New 
York: 

To  Members  and  the  Trade  Generally: 

A  committee  consisting  of  Mr.  W.  A.  Marshall, 
Chairman,  and  Messrs.  John  W.  Whiteley,  Charles 
A.  Owen  and  the  writer,  met  yesterday  at  the 
office  of  the  Deputy  Commissioner  of  the  Tide¬ 
water  Coal  Exchange,  with  Messrs.  Howe,  Ma¬ 
lone,  Searles,  Bailey  and  Thompson  and  discussed 
the  recommendations  recently  made  by  our  Bi¬ 
tuminous  Operators  Committee.  We  are  author¬ 
ized  by  Mr.  Howe  to  announce  that: 

1.  A  committee  or  committees  will  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Tide¬ 
water  Coal  Exchange,  probably  at  its  next  meet¬ 
ing,  to  take  up  and  handle  to  a  prompt  conclu¬ 
sion  the  matter  of  a  more  scientific  classification 
of  coals  shipped  to  tide. 

(When  the  tentative  figures  for  the  analyses 
for  the  different  pools  have  been  arrived  at,  it  is 
the  purpose  of  this  Association  to  transmit  them 
to  its  members,  and  if  there  are  suggestions  for 
changes  from  those  affected,  they  will  be  received 
by  the  Association  and  the  Classification  Com¬ 
mittee  will  be  asked  to  consider  those  suggestions 
with  a  view  to,  in  reason,  so  fixing  the  standards 
for  the  different  pools  as  to  satisfy,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  all  shippers.  If  there  appears  to  be  need 
for  the  same,  the  Classification  Committee  will  be 
asked  to  hold  sessions  in  New  York  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  affording  our  members  opportunity  to 
present  their  facts  as  to  the  proper  classification 
•of  their  coals.) 

2.  The  recommendations  of  our  Bituminous 
Operators  Committee  on  the  subject  of  appor¬ 
tionment  of  demurrage  have  been  adopted  by  the 
Tidewater  Coal  Exchange  and  the  special  com¬ 
mittee  was  assured  yesterday  that  they  would  be 
put  into  effect  as  soon  as  the  necessary  details 
•tan  be  worked  out.  While  the  date  could  not  be 
■definitely  fixed  assurances  were  given  on  this 
phase  of  the  subject  that  entirely  satisfied  your 
committee  that  all  possible  speed  will  be  made  in 
the  matter. 

3.  On  the  question  of  placing  embargoes 
against  individuals  instead  of  pools,  commenda¬ 
tion  of  this  recommendation  of  your  committee 
was  unanimously  given  and  the  matter  is  now 
ibeing  handled  with  the  Railroad  Administration 
-with  a  view  to  preventing  the  placing  of  em¬ 
bargoes  except  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Exchange,  such  recommendation  to  be  made  in 
accordance  with  the  existing  rule  which  coin¬ 
cides  with  our  suggestion.  This,  of  course,  does 
not  apply  to  the  placing  of  general  embargoes  by 
the  carriers  in  crises  such  as  that  which  occurred 
in  the  harbor  last  week.  Mr.  Searles  informed 
the  Committee  that  the  assent  of  all  but  one  of 
the  carriers  had  been  obtained  and  there  was 
expectation  that  that  would  be  given  in  a  short 
time. 

Your  committee  will  remain  in  close  touch  with 
the  different  phases  of  this  matter  and  keep  you 
advised  as  to  developments  from  time  to  time. 

While  not  a  part  of  the  program  which  the 
committee  had  in  hand,  at  the  same  time  it  may 
be  of  interest  to  you  to  know  that  the  Deputy 
Commissioner  at  New  York  expects  to  have  the 
carrier  consent  to  send  to  shippers  notices  of 
arrival  at  South  Amboy,  as  is  done  at  other  ports. 

Yours  very  truly, 

CHARLES  S.  ALLEN,  Secretary. 
To  Non-members: 

I  he  benefits  of  the  work  of  the  Association  in 
this  and  other  matters  affecting  the  trade  gener¬ 
ally  will  redound  to  you  as  well  as  to  those  who 
have  given  their  moral  support  and  financial 


assistance  to  the  Association.  Do  you  not  feel 
that  you  should  come  into  the  Association  and 
join  in  an  effort  to  promote  better  conditions  for 
yourselves  and  those  who  are  giving  their  time 
and  effort  in  behalf  of  the  common  weal? 


Harbor  Strike  Ends  Quickly. 

The  16,000  men  employed  on  tugboats,  coal 
barges  and  other  craft  in  New  York  harbor  re¬ 
turned  to  work  last  Sunday  after  being  on  strike 
for  three  days.  The  decision  to  resume  work 
pending  the  arbitration  of  their  demands  by  the 
National  War  Labor  Board  was  reached  after 
the  receipt  of  a  message  from  President  Wilson 
urging  the  strikers  and  boat  owners  to  allow  the 
Board  to  pass  on  the  questions  at  issue  and  to 
abide  by  its  decision. 

The  boat  owners  agreed  to  attend  the  hearings 
but  protested  against  certain  members  of  the 
board  being  allowed  to  sit,  on  the  ground  that 
they  were  biased.  A  sub-committee  of  the  board 
was  appointed  to  take  testimony  and  has  been 
holding  daily  hearings  in  the  City  Hall  this  week. 

The  strike  was  too  short-lived  to  cause  any 
inconvenience  to  coal  dealers  or  consumers. 


New  Briquetting  Plant. 

The  General  Briquetting  Co.,  of  25  Broad 
Street,  New  York,  which  has  been  established  for 
a  number  of  years  and  has  engaged  in  a  general 
application  of  the  briquetting  system  to  metal, 
flue  dust,  concentrates  and  other  fine  materials, 
as  well  as  coal,  has  leased  the  premises  at  57th 
Street  and  12th  Avenue  formerly  occupied  by 
the  Coal  Boulet  Co.  and  since  then  by  other 
interests,  and  will  install  a  demonstration  and 
custom  briquetting  plant  therein,  commencing 
operations  about  February  1. 

It  is  the  system  of  the  General  Briquetting 
Co.  that  is  used  by  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Naviga¬ 
tion  Co.  at  Lansford,  Pa.,  and  it  is  understood 
that  a  considerable  increase  in  the  capacity  of  the 
plant  at  that  point  is  contemplated. 


Average  Price  of  Coal  Exported. 


Month. 

Anth. 

Bit. 

Month. 

Anth. 

"Bit. 

Sept.,  ’16... 

.$5.47 

$2.32 

October  . . . , 

.$5.92 

$3.92 

October  . . . . 

.  5.44 

2.42 

November  . 

.  6.20 

3.98 

November  . 

.  5.64 

2.72 

December  . . , 

.  5.94 

3.56 

December  . 

.  5.70 

3.00 

January,  ’18 

.  6.74 

3.80 

January,  ’17 

.  5.76 

3.36 

February  . . . 

.  6.67 

4.08 

February  . . 

.  5.65 

3.36 

March  . 

.  6.51 

4.02 

March  . 

.  5.28 

2.30 

April  . 

.  6.58 

3.98 

April  . 

.  5.83 

3.14 

May  . . 

.  6.37 

3.66 

May  . 

.  5.40 

3.47 

Tune  . 

.  6.33 

4.00 

June  . 

.  5.29 

3.54 

July  . 

.  6.40 

4.00 

1  uly  . 

.  5.60 

3.82 

August  . . . . . 

.  6.35 

3.93 

August  .... 

.  4.85 

3.99 

September  . 

.  6.58 

4.02 

September  . 

.  5.80 

3.85 

October  .... 

.  6.58 

4.15 

When  the  Boys  Come  Home. 

Written  in  1865  by  the  late  Hon.  John  Hay,  private  sec¬ 
retary  to  President  Lincoln  and  later  Secretary  of  State. 

Our  love  shall  go  to  meet  them 
When  the  boys  come  home, 

To  bless  them  and  to  greet  them 
When  the  boys  come  home. 

And  the  fame  of  their  endeavor 
Time  and  change  shall  not  dissever 
Front  the  nation’s  heart  forever. 

When  the  boys  come  home. 


Miscellaneous  Notes. 

A  convention  of  British  coal  miners  has  passed 
a  resolution  asking  for  a  six-hour  day. 

Capt.  David  C.  Chapman,  U.  S.  Infantry,  who 
was  formerly  with  the  United  Coal  &  Mining  Co., 
Chicago,  a  Moderwell  enterprise,  is  now  Intelligence 
Officer  at  Camp  Upton,  N.  Y.,  having  previously 
served  at  Camp  Grant,  Rockford,  Ill. 

One  of  the  leading  firms  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  deal¬ 
ing  principally  in  bituminous,  writes  that  cus¬ 
tomers  can  get  all  the  coal  they  require,  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  week  the  restrictions  heretofore 
prevailing  in  that  city  have  been  raised  by  "the 
Utica  fuel  administrator. 

The  tug  Lehigh  left  Portland,  Me.,  Tuesday  in 
search  of  the  Philadelphia  barge  Rutherford, 
owned  by  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Ry.  Co., 
and  barge  No.  781,  which  broke  adrift  from  the 
tug  during  a  gale  January  10,  off  Boone  Island. 
The  Lehigh  was  bound  from  Portland  for  Port 
Reading  with  three  barges  in  tow. 

The  Fuel  Administration  has  issued  an  order, 
effective  January  14,  enlarging  Bituminous  Zone 
K  so  as  to  permit  of  the  shipment  of  Ohio  coal  to 
parts  of  the  lower  peninsula  of  Michigan,  from 
which  it  has  previously  been  shut  out,  and  also 
permitting  shipments  to  be  resumed  via  car  ferry 
routes  when  they  are  in  operation. 

A  preliminary  report  shows  that  in  1918  the 
coal  properties  of  the  Pittsburgh  &  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  Railway  produced  approximately  2,500,000 
tons  on  which  the  profit  was  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $1,500,000  after  -all  deductions.  This  compares 
with  a  tonnage  of  3,116,000  in  1917  on  which  the 
profit  was  approximately  $3,000,000.  Just  before 
the  slowing  up  of  mining  activity  in  the  fall  the 
railway  was  moving  approximately  36,000  tons 
of  coal  a  day.  Traffic  is  now  on  basis  of  about 
60  per  cent  of  this. 

The  M.  A.  Hanna  Coal  &  Dock  Co.,  of  St.  Paul, 
through  H.  E.  Smith,  vice-president,  announces  to 
its  men  who  are  now  in  the  military  service  of  the 
country  that  their  old  positions  are  being  held  for 
them.  Many  other  institutions  are  doing  likewise. 
In  some  institutions  there  is  being  a  gradual  sifting 
out  of  the  substitute  feminine  labor  which  was  taken 
on  when  the  draft  took  so  many  men.  While  there 
has  been  considerable  press  adulation  over  the  mas¬ 
terful  way  in  which  young  women  were  taking  hold 
of  men’s  work,  it  is  found  that  many  of  the  feminine 
forces  are  unsatisfactory.  The  better  workers  will 
be  retained,  but  many  cannot  make  good. 

A  new  barge  line  company  is  being  formed  by  cap¬ 
ital  from  St.  Paul  and  elsewhere.  It  is  announced 
that  contracts  are  being  written  for  shipping  north 
a  large  tonnage  of  coal  by  river  next  season.  This 
presupposes  the  ability  to  get  the  barges  ready  for 
service  promptly.  Last  season  low  water  made  upper 
river  navigation  rather  difficult.  One  of  the  things 
which  would  have  to  be  considered  in  river  naviga¬ 
tion  is  the  possibility  of  low  water  cutting  down  the 
tonnage  of  the  barges,  making  shipping  during  the 
fall  months  lighter  than  earlier  when  the  water  is 
high.  Docks  must  also  be  provided  for  handling  the 
coal  if  it  is  to  come  in  any  quantities.  The  docks  so 
far  provided  have  but  limited  capacity. 


Merger  in  Boston  Retail  Trade. 

The  Metropolitan  Coal  Co.,  Boston,  has  taken 
over  under  merger  arrangements  the  Wellington- 
Wild  Coal  Co.,  retaining  the  personnel  of  the  lat¬ 
ter.  That  was  a  representative  of  old-established 
interests  in  the  Boston  market,  Austin  C.  Well¬ 
ington  &  Co.  and  Horatio  Wellington  &  Co. 
being  prominent  in  the  trade  30  or  40  years  ago, 
while  G.  F.  Wild  &  Co.  were  also  long  estab¬ 
lished  as  a  separate  enterprise.  The  two  inter¬ 
ests  were  merged  upwards  of  20  years  ago,  tak¬ 
ing  in  two  or  three  other  concerns  in  the  inter¬ 
vening  time.  Smaller  and  smaller  grows  the 
roster  of  the  Boston  retail  trade. 
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Cincinnati  Trade  Notes. 

W.  B.  Osborn,  a  Connersville,  Ind.,  dealer,  was 
seeing  the  coal  men  here  on  Tuesday. 

A.  C.  Connelly,  of  the  Clear  Creek  Coal  Co.,  Hunt¬ 
ington,  W.  Va.,  was  in  Cincinnati  on  Friday. 

Fred  E.  Glick,  of  the  S.  C.  Schenck  Co.,  Chicago, 
was  a  visitor  in  coal  circles  here  on  Monday. 

Wm.  Heitzman  has  been  appointed  to  represent 
the  Pocahontas  &  Crystal  Block  Co.  in  this  city. 

George  M.  Dexter,  of  Dexter  &  Carpenter,  New 
York,  was  in  the  city  the  latter  part  of  last  week. 

Lou  Walton,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  of  the  Silver  Star 
Coal  Co.,  is  spending  a  few  days  in  the  Queen  City. 

The  Amherst  Fuel  Co.  have  moved  to  larger  quar¬ 
ters  on  the  26th  floor  of  the  Union  Central  Life 
Building. 

Wheeler  Boone,  president  of  the  coal  mining  com¬ 
pany  that  bears  his  name,  at  Wallins,  Ky.,  was  a 
Cincinnati  visitor  on  Monday. 

Edward  F.  DuBois,  Detroit,  Mich.,  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  C.  &  C.  Co.,  attended  to  business  here  on  Fri¬ 
day  and  Saturday  of  last  week. 

John  Hoffman,  vice-president  of  the  Kentucky 
Fuel  Co.,  is  spending  a  few  days  at  the  mines  of  his 
company  in  the  Hocking  coal  field. 

George  E.  Elkins,  the  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Rose  Grant  Coal  Co.,  was  here 
Tuesday  on  business  for  his  company. 

O.  O.  Smith,  a  Richmond,  Ind.,  coal  man,  who 
was  formerly  with  the  Sun  Coal  Co.,  was  circulating 
among  Cincinnati  coal  men  the  latter  part  of  the 
week. 

It  looks  good  to  see  George  Kearns,  of  Imperial 
Coal  Sales  Co.,  again  circulating  among  the  trade. 
He  says  Charleston  is  a  nice  town,  but  Cincinnati 
is  better. 

C.  W.  Hendley,  a  prominent  coal  jobber  of  Balti¬ 
more,  spent  a  few  days  here  at  the  meeting  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Wholesale  Coal  Dealers’ 
Association. 

Harry  Hall,  of  Chicago,  vice-president  of  the  Fort 
Dearborn  Coal  Co.,  was  in  the  city  on  Monday.  The 
company  is  arranging  to  open  offices  in  the  Union 
Central  Building  soon. 

Edward  Gorman,  formerly  with  Queen  City  Coal 
Co.,  has  severed  his  connection  with  that  company 
and  formed  the  Gorman  Coal  Co.,  Bellvue,  Ky.,  and 
has  gone  into  the  retail  trade. 

W.  J.  Magee,  of  the  Carbon  Fuel  Co.,'  who  had  a 
serious  time  with  the  influenza,  but  recovered  suffi¬ 
ciently  to.be  back  at  his  desk,  is  again  in  bed  with  a 
sickness  which  his  friends  hope  will  not  prove  crit¬ 
ical. 

S.  B.  Gallagher,  Michigan  representative  of  the 
Matthew-Addy  Co.,  resident  at  Coldwater,  in  that 
State,  visited  the  home  office  here  a  few  days  ago. 
Mr.  Gallagher  has  been  with  the  company  for  fif¬ 
teen  years. 

Most  of  the  coal  men  who  remember  Edward  Fitz¬ 
gerald,  who  was  with  Producers’  Coal  Co.  before 
going  with  “Uncle  Sam,”  are  elated  to  hear  that  he 
was  chosen  to  be  one  of  President  Wilson’s  body¬ 
guard  on  his  visit  through  Europe. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  new  board  of  the  Cincinnati 
Coal  Exchange  Wednesday  the  following  officers 
were  elected :  President,  R.  A.  Coulter,  of  C.  G. 
Blake  Co. ;  vice-president,  William  Ernest  Minor, 
of  Reliance  Coal  Co.,  secretary;  J.  P.  Ratterman,  of 
the  Blue  Ash  Coal  Co.,  treasurer;  James  McDonald, 
of  the  Queen  City  Coal  Co. 

Local  coal  men  were  pleased  to  learn  of  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  John  B.  Parrish  as  general  manager  of 
the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Ry.,  to  succeed  the  late  J.  P. 
Stevens.  Mr.  Parrish  had  been  located  at  Hunt¬ 
ington,  W.  Va.,  where  he  was  general  superintendent 
of  the  western  division.  He  was  at  one  time  gen¬ 
eral  superintendent  of  transportation,  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  Cincinnati,  and  is  well  known  and  liked 
by  the  local  trade. 

The  annual  banquet  of  the  Cincinnati  Coal  Ex¬ 
change  was  held  Thursday  night  at  the  Business 


Men’s  Club,  and  served  a  two-fold  purpose,  in  that 
the  guests  of  honor  were  the  executive  committee 
of  the  American  Wholesale  Coal  Association,  which 
had  been  in  session  earlier  in  the  day  at  the  Sinton 
Hotel.  President  Robert  A.  Coulter  presided.  Pres¬ 
ident  Dexter,  of  the  wholesalers,  and  Leon  Roman- 
ski  made  clever  talks,  but  the  speech  of  the  evening 
was  made  by  George  H.  Cushing,  well  known  to 
coal,  men  the  country  over,  who  just  a  year  ago 
talked  under  the  strict  conditions  that  were  imposed 
on  the  coal  men  by  the  Fuel  Administration.  He 
repeated  a  program  of  elimination  of  business  waste 
which  he  had  told  to  the  wholesalers  earlier  in  the 
day  at  their  convention. 

Short  talks  were  also  made  by  T.  J.  Burke,  of 
the  Virginia  Fuel  Co.,  Cincinnati ;  Captain  Jim  Mc¬ 
Donald,  and  Calvin  Holmes,  of  the  Blue  Diamond 
Coal  Co.,  Cincinnati,  who  were  recently  elected  to 
the  directorate  of  the  exchange. 


West  Virginia  Notes. 

One  by  one  the  wagon  mines  in  the  Fairmont  re¬ 
gion  are  closing,  down,  owing  to  inability  to  operate 
at  a  profit.  As  showing  the  situation,  wagon  mines 
in  the  region  on  a  recent  day  were  given  only  ten 
cars. 

Governor  Cornwell  was  the  principal  speaker  at 
the  annual  safety  first  banquet  given  by  General  Ed¬ 
ward  O’Toole,  general  manager  of  the  United  States 
Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  at  Gary,  on  the  night  of  Saturday, 
January  11,  more  than  200  covers  being  laid. 

Reorganization  of  the  Fairmont  &  Cleveland  Coal 
Co.  has  been  effected  by  the  election  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  officers :  W.  E.  Watson,  president  and  general 
manager;  E.  F.  Hartley,  first  vice-president;  Friend 
Cox,  of  Wheeling,  second  vice-president,  and  E.  A. 
Russell,  secretary. 

Capitalized  at  50,000,  the  Kirby  Coal  Co.  will  de¬ 
velop  coal  lands  in  Preston  County.  Offices  will  be 
at  Morgantown.  Chiefly  interested  in  the  company 
are  Alva  L.  Hartly,  Spencer  Snyder,  and  Frank  L. 
Snyder,  of  Mt.  Morris,  Pa.;  Joseph  N.  White  and 
Donald  K.  March,  of  Morgantown. 

The  larger  number  of  mines  in  West  Virginia 
makes  it  imperative  that  the  force  of  mine  inspectors 
be  increased,  is  the  opinion  of  Governor  Cornwell, 
who  makes  a  number  of  recommendations  relating 
to  the  Department  of  Mines  in  his  biennial  message 
to  the  Legislature,  delivered  on  January  8. 

Work  on  the  improvements  being  made  to  the 
plant  of  the  Virginian  Power  Co.,  at  Cabin  Creek 
Junction,  is  so  nearly  completed  that  the  company 
will  soon  be  able  to  use  the  recently  installed  2,000- 
k.w.  generator,  and  announces  that  it  will  therefore 
soon  be  able  to  furnish  100  per  cent,  service. 

Faced  with  the  necessity  of  prepaying  freight,  par¬ 
ticularly  on  coal  destined  for  tidewater,  Fairmont  op¬ 
erators  succeeded  in  having  the  Railroad  Administra¬ 
tion  refrain  from  putting  the  new  order  into  effect 
the  first  of  the  year.  The  operators  submitted  their 
objections  through  F.  J.  Patton,  secretary  of  the 
Northern  West  Virginia  Coal  Operators’  Associa¬ 
tion. 

The  Davis  Fuel  Co.,  of  Morgantown,  will  change 
the  style  of  its  firm  and  will  hereafter  be  known  as 
the  Fiedler-Davis  Fuel  Co.  The  officers  are  A.  G. 
Davis,  of  Uniontown,  Pa.,  president;  Dr.  F.  N. 
Hess,  Uniontown,  vice-president ;  S.  H.  Fiedler,  Mor¬ 
gantown,  secretary  and  sales  manager;  W.  R.  Har¬ 
ris,  traffic  manager.  The  company  has  mines  and 
coke  ovens  on  the  P.  &  L.  E.  R.  R.,  the  B.  &  O.,  the 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Monongahela  railroads. 

Mines  on  the  Monongahela  Railway  in  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  will  hereafter  be  on  the  same  coal  freight  basis 
as  operations  on  the  B.  &  O.  Railroad  in  the  Fair¬ 
mont  region,  and  will  ship  coal  at  what  is  known  as 
the  Fairmont  rate,  the  Railroad  Administration  hav¬ 
ing  cancelled  the  differential  of  15  cents  a  ton.  This 
means  a  total  reduction  of  55  cents  to  Scott’s  Run 
operators,  who  succeeded  a  short  time  ago  in  having 
a  differential  of  40  cents  charged  by  the  Morgantown 
&  Wheeling  Railway  cancelled. 


Notes  from  Boston. 

I  he  Wakefield  Fuel  Committee  is  advising  people 
to  fill  their  bins  in  order  “to  enable  dealers  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  their  coal  and  make  room  for  whatever  may 
come  along  later  and  to  enable  small  buyers  to 
obtain  coal  in  the  future.” 

Fuel  Chairman  Ellis,  of  Boston,  in  closing  his 
work,  said :  “The  Boston  Fuel  Committee  requires 
no  further  reports  from  coal  dealers  and  removes 
all  restrictions  imposed  by  it,  both  on  the  consum¬ 
ing  public  and  upon  the  retail  trade,  except  the 
price  regulations.” 

Several  Shipping  Board  boats  have  been  ordered 
to  load  for  overseas  on  account  of  the  lessened  de¬ 
mand  for  tonnage  for  the  coal  trade.  One  of  the 
colliers  of  the  Metropolitan  Coal  Co.,  which  has 
been  under  the  control  of  the  Government,  but  con¬ 
tinued  to  bring  coal  to  Boston,  has  now  been  turned 
back  to  the  company. 

Some  of  the  Boston  coal  companies  have  improved 
the  opportunity  this  week  to  thank  their  customers 
publicly  for  “their  co-operation  with  the  companies 
during  the  unsettled  conditions  occasioned  by  the 
war,  and  to  assure  them  that  they  will  do  every¬ 
thing  in  their  power  as  conditions  right  themselves 
to  protect  and  further  their  interests.” 

While  the  new  epidemic  of  influenza  has  greatly 
handicapped  most  lines  of  business  and,  of  course, 
has  interfered  more  or  less  with  retailers’  employes, 
it  is  interesting  to  find  that  the  problem  has  been 
greatly  lessened  as  a  result  of  the  extremely  light 
demand  for  deliveries.  Had  there  been  the  normal 
amount  of  deliveries  needed,  the  number  of  sick 
undoubtedly  would  have  proved  a  serious  handicap1 
for  the  dealers. 

William  H.  Pierce,  a  well-known  coal  merchant, 
died  this  week  at  his  home,  24  Parsons  avenue, 
Brighton  District,  Boston.  For  many  years  Mr. 
Pierce  was  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Gillispie  & 
Pierce,  Cambridge,  but  after  Mr.  Gillispie’s  death 
he  became  connected  with  the  Bay  State  Fuel  Co. 
He  was  a  native  of  Roxbury,  where  he  was  born 
in  1850.  His  father  was  Hollis  W.  Pierce.  Mr. 
Pierce  was  a  member  of  Belmont  Lodge,  A.  F. 
and  A.  M.,  and  was  greatly  interested  in  the  Ma¬ 
sonic  Home  at  Charlton. 

There  certainly  is  one  most  pleasing  result  of  the 
lifting  of  the  restrictions  by  the  State  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministrator,  according  to  the  coal  men,  both  retail 
and  wholesale,  and  that  is  the  fact  that  they  now 
are  relieved  of  a  vast  amount  of  work  in  preparing 
reports  and  statistics  to  be  forwarded  to  the  State 
House.  Some  of  the  larger  companies  have  been 
obliged  to  devote  the  greater  part  of  the  time  of 
several  clerks  to  this  work.  Incidentally,  there  is 
a  lopping  off  of  a  heavy  expense,  which,  although 
it  may  have  been  necessary  during  the  war  and  the 
bad  fuel  situation,  now  is  able  to  be  dropped  to  the 
satisfaction  of  everyone  concerned. 

Faint  rumblings  of  difficulty  with  the  coal  hoist- 
ers  around  Boston  are  in  the  air.  So  much  has 
been  done  in  the  way  of  advances  in  wages  to  all 
kinds  of  labor  in  the  employ  of  the  coal  concerns 
that  it  is  unlikely  that  they  will  feel  inclined  to 
“give  in”  this  time.  While  the  war  was  on,  things 
were  different,  and  the  men  had  everything  pretty 
much  to  their  liking,  with  the  dealers  paying  the 
bills  and  passing  as  much  as  possible  on  to  the  con¬ 
sumer.  This  was  not  to  the  liking  of  most  of  the 
dealers  and  caused  them  much  expense  and  no  end 
of  bother.  Now  that  the  war  pressure  has  passed, 
they  may  decide  to  refuse  increases,  especially  as 
the  famine  danger  is  over. 


The  Anthracite  Committee  of  the  U.  S.  Fuel 
Administration  has  lifted  the  embargoes  placed 
against  30  counties  in  Pennsylvania  last  summer. 
“As  no  allotments  were  given  those  counties  by 
the  Federal  Administrator  of  the  State  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,”  says  the  circular,  “you  are  hereby 
authorized  to  accept  orders  for  domestic  anthra¬ 
cite,  based  upon  the  normal  tonnage  shipped  to 
the  various  communities  in  these  counties  dur¬ 
ing  the  coal  year  of  1916-17.” 
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Bituminous  Operators  to  Form  Export  Organization. 

Foreign  Trade  Committee  of  National  Coal  Association  Recommends  a  Plan  for  Pooling  of 
Interests  Which  Will  Be  Discussed  at  an  Early  Meeting  in  New  York. 


The  formation  of  an  export  coal  association,  to 
develop  American  foreign  trade  so  far  as  bituminous 
coal  is  concerned,  and  to  open  to  all  operators  pro¬ 
ducing  coal  of  proper  quality  and  desiring  to  partici¬ 
pate,  was  recommended  to  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  National  Coal  Association  at  its  quarterly  meet¬ 
ing  in  Washington  last  week  by  the  Association’s 
foreign  trade  committee,  of  which  George  H.  Baker, 
of  Columbus,  Ohio,  is  chairman.  Accompanying  the 
committee’s  recommendation  was  a  tentative  outline 
of  I  lie  proposed  form  of  organization. 

The  tentative  outline  provides  for  the  incorpora¬ 
tion,  under  the  laws  of  Delaware  or  New  York,  and 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Webb-Pom- 
erene  Act,  of  an  association  without  capital  stock, 
having  members  instead  of  stockholders  who  would 
pool  their  export  interests  in  conformance  with  de¬ 
tailed  provisions  recited  below.  The  recommenda¬ 
tion  and  the  plan  will  be  considered  by  individual 
operators  at  a  meeting,  the  date  of  which  will  be 
decided  upon  later,  to  be  held  shortly  at  New  York. 

The  Board  of  Directors  received  the  committee’s 
report  and  discharged  the  committee  from  further 
action.  Whatever  action  is  taken  toward  carrying 
out  the  committee’s  recommendation  will  be  taken, 
of  course,  by  individual  operators  interested  in  ex¬ 
port  trade  and  not  by  the  National  Coal  Association. 

After  recommending  the  formation  of  the  export 
association,  the  title  of  which,  it  was  suggested, 
should  be  the  “American  Coal  Exporters,  Incorpor¬ 
ated,”  the  tentative  outline  continues : 

“If  no  capital  is  required  other  than  such  amount 
as  will  finance  the  expense  of  handling  at  tide  and 
the  expense  of  keeping  records  of  the  association,  it 
would  seem  that  the  corporation  might  be  organized 
not  for  profit  and  without  shares  of  capital  stock  of 
any  kind,  in  which  event  the  corporation  would  have 
members  instead  of  stockholders  and  the  member¬ 
ship  would  consist  of  such  coal  operators  as  desire 
to  avail  themelves  of  the  privileges  and  undertake 
the  duties  of  membership. 

Conditions  of  Membership. 

“Any  operator  or  any  local  association  of  operators 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  a  member  of 
the  association  and  approved  by  the  association  pro¬ 
ducing  coal  of  quality  suitable  and  available  for  ex¬ 
port  through  Atlantic  coast  ports  shall  be  eligible  to 
membership  in  the  association. 

“Each  member  shall  be  entitled  to  one  vote. 

“Each  member  shall  furnish  the  association  such 
reports  as  the  association  may  require,  giving  infor¬ 
mation,  among  other  things,  as  to  the  following 
items : 


ing  through  that  port  during  the  current  month. 

“Each  member  of  the  association  is  to  pay  its  own 
railroad  transportation  charges  to  tidewater  and  is 
to  pay  direct  the  ocean  freight  and  subsequent 
charges  where  coal  is  sold  c.  i.  f. 

“Each  member  of  the  association  is  to  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  coal  shipped  to  the  pool  and  for  demurrage 
and  any  other  charges  accruing  in  connection  with 
the  member’s  own  shipments.” 


Smallpox,  Spanish  Flu,  Moonshine. 

Macdonald,  W.  Va.,  Jan.  IS. — As  an  illustration 
of  the  efficiency  of  a  certain  doctor  in  the  “Land  of 
the  Lonesome  Pine,”  a  story  is  going  the  rounds  as 
to  a  camp  where  smallpox  had  broken  out  at  the  time 

anish  “flu”  made  its  visitation.  The  residents  pre¬ 
empted  a  company  cottage  as  a  pest-house,  into 
which  some  ten  or  a  dozen  of  the  stricken  were  con¬ 
fined,  and  aside  from  the  visits  of  the  doctor  and 
food  placed  at  a  convenient  point  outside,  there  was 
practically  no  attention  given  them.  The  form  of 
the  disease  being  mild,  as  a  patient  grew  better  he 
was  able  to  wait  upon  his  fellow  sufferers. 

One  day  a  member  of  the  clerical  force  fell  ill, 
and  after  an  examination  by  the  doctor  he  was  pre¬ 
cipitately  taken  to  the  pest-house.  Within  a  few 
hours,  however,  it  was  discovered  that  his  was  a 
case  of  the  “flu.”  But  as  it  would  have  been  a  men¬ 
ace  to  the  public  to  release  him,  it  was  necessary 
that  he  be  confined  with  the  smallpox  patients, 
where,  in  due  course,  he  inherited  their  disease  and 
along  with  it  a  resolve  to  get  even  with  that  doctor 
somehow,  sometime. 

“Moonshe  as  She  Is  Drunk.” 

One  of  our  friends  returning  from  a  visit  to  Ra¬ 
leigh  County  tells  us  that  during  his  stay  there  the 
only  intoxicating  beverage  he  saw  was  “moonshine,” 
plenty  of  which  is  to  be  had  if  one  knows  the  wink. 
An  acquaintance  approached  him  while  there  and 
with  an  apology  drew  forth  a  great  flask  of  milk- 
colored  fluid,  stating:  “This  has  been  through 
(through  the  worm)  only  once;  hence  its  color  and 
corresponding  weakness.  It  takes  a  pretty  good  pull 
to  give  the  proper  kick,  but  you’ll  find  it  there  if 
you  drink  deep  enough ;  hence  quaff  away,  old  boy, 
and  when  you  come  again  I’ll  try  to  have  some 
water-white,  as  gentle  in  appearance  as  aqua  and  as 
strong  as  damnation.” 

Continuing  he  said :  “There  was  erte  still  pulled 
to-day  and  two  opened,  so  you  see  tiie  wets  are 
‘still’  one  to  the  good.” 


“(a)  Total  production  for  the  period  covered  by 
the  report. 

“(b)  Tonnage  consigned  to  the  association. 

“(c)  Car  numbers,  weights  and  all  necessary  in¬ 
formation  concerning  shipments  made. 

“(d)  List  of  any  and  all  contracts  made  for  export 
coal,  together  with  copies  thereof. 

“(e)  Such  other  statements  as  the  association  may 
require  with  reference  to  the  export  business  of  the 
members. 

“(f)  From  time  to  time,  as  called  for  by  the  asso¬ 
ciation,  information  concerning  market,  labor,  car 
supply  and  other  transportation  conditions,'  and  all 
other  items  that  are  liable  to  have  influence  upon 
the  members’  production  during  the  succeeding  two 
months. 

Selling  Costs  to  Be  Borne  Individually. 

“Each  member  shall  sell  its  coal  at  its  own  expense, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  price  and  terms  of  sale  by 
the  association. 

“The  association  is  to  receive  the  coal  of  all  its 
members  at  tidewater,  transfer  it  to  vessels,  and  keep 
accurate,  detailed  accounts  of  all  its  transactions. 
The  handling  charges  accruing  at  tidewater  will  be 
paid  by  the  association  and  prorated  monthly  at  each 
port  among  members  on  the  basis  of  tonnage  mov¬ 


Norfolk  &  Western  Shipments. 

Shipments  by  months  during  the  years  stated 


were : 

1915. 

January  ...  1,886,938 
February  . .  1,621,021 
March  ....  1,904,752 

April  .  2,200,551 

May  .  2,434,614 

June  .  2,680,465 

July  .  2,854,445 

August  ....  3,005,618 
September  .  2,910,221 
October  . . .  3,027,236 
November  .  2,698,706 
Total  ....27,223,567 


1916. 

1917. 

2,653,409 

2,808,156 

2,554,376 

2,204,170 

2,717,507 

2,597,055 

2,852,072 

2,723,368 

3,094,208 

2,913,121 

3,045,650 

2,953,965 

2,841,445 

3,028,341 

3,048,940 

2,988,097 

2,982,919 

2,843,673 

2,910,077 

2,690,016 

2,780,178 

2,434,238 

31,480,781 

30,184,200 

1918. 
1,868,516 
2,304,081 
2,602,505 
2,!  57, 522 
2,676,982 
2,680,216 
2,709,886 
2,776,695 
2,509,159 
2,582,570 
2,229,829 
27,397,961 


Shipments  during  November  decreased  204,409 
tons,  or  8.4  per  cent,  compared  with  the  same  month 
in  1917,  while  for  the  11  months  this  year  the  ton¬ 
nage  carried  decreased  2,786,239  tons,  or  92  per  cent, 
compared  to  corresponding  period  of  1917. 


Jere  H.  Wheelwright,  of  Baltimore,  President 
of  the  Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  was  recently  oper¬ 
ated  on  for  ear  trouble  following  an  attack  of 
influenza. 


Buffalo  Bituminous  Trade  Trying  Hard  to 
Adjust  Supply  to  Demand. 

Buffalo,  Jan.  16. — The  problem  of  suiting  the  bit¬ 
uminous  supply  to  the  demand  is  just  now  about  as 
vexatious  to  the  operator  and  jobber  as  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  shortage  was  when  the  consuming  world 
was  crying  for  more  coal.  One  thing  that  seems 
odd  to  an  outsider  is  that,  now  that  the  consumer  is 
relieved  of  anxiety,  he  is  quite  indifferent  to  the 
whole  matter.  This  way  of  treating  such  matters  is 
hardly  right,  though  it  is  common  in  business.  A 
certain  shipper  in  another  trade,  who  was  making 
some  radical  changes  in  his  favor,  being  asked  by 
another  branch  of  the  trade  not  to  be  so  arbitrary, 
just  because  the  conditions  had  turned  in  his  favor, 
replied  that  he  was  bound  to  do  his  worst,  for  the 
other  side  would  take  advantage  of  his  as  often  as 
it  had  a  chance. 

Bituminous  operators  say  that  there  is  no  great 
margin  on  Pittsburgh  coal  at  the  present  government 
price  of  $2.35  for  mine-run  at  the  mines,  so  what  is  to 
be  done  if  the  price  is  allowed  to  drop?  The  reason’ 
why  it  has  been  kept  up  to  regulation  figures  is  that 
a  loss  would  take  place  in  a  good  many  operations 
if  the  full  price  were  not  obtained.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  trade  is  a  long  way  from  the  days  when 
the  mine  price  was  often  below  a  dollar  for  mine- 
run  coal. 

A  Buffalo  jobber,  lately  back  from  Pittsburgh, 
says  that  the  determination  to  shut  down  rather  than 
accept  a  reduction  is  general,  though  it  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  the  operators  have  the  courage  to 
carry  the  idea  out.  The  difficulty  is  that  in  many 
cases  the  loss  would  be  more  to  close  than  to  keep 
running.  Still,  something  must  be  done.  The  sur¬ 
plus  of  coal  is  something  enormous.  Had  such  a 
state  of  things  been  predicted  three  months  ago  it 
would  have  brought  ridicule  upon  the  one  taking  such 
a  view  of  the  market. 

Right  up  to  the  appearance  of  the  surplus  it  was 
still  said  that  the  shortage  was  to  be  still  greater  than 
it  had  been-.  Then  all  at  once  it  was  found  that 
every  consumer  had  oceans  of  coal  and  in  many 
instances  was  in  shape  to  be  entirely  indifferent  to 
the  trade  for  six  months  hence.  Certainly  somebody 
was  asleep  at  his  post  or  the  coal  would  not  have 
been  piled  up  so  high. 


Apprehends  European  Famine. 

R.  C.  Martens  has  written  a  very  interesting  ar¬ 
ticle  relative  to  the  world’s  food  supply  and  other 
pressing  problems  which  appears  in  the  current  is¬ 
sues  of  Russia,  a  journal  of  Russian  and  American 
foreign  trade,  published  by  Martens  &  Co. 

Mr.  Martens  believes  there  is  the  menace  of  Eu¬ 
ropean  famine  and  world-wide  shortage  in  1919  and 
that  Siberia  and  part  of  European  Russia  will  be 
the  supply  base  for  1920;  meanwhile,  an  interna¬ 
tional  pool  of  food  supply  is  necessary  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  people  as  a  whole. 

The  offices  of  Martens  &  Co.  have  recently  been 
moved  from  State  street  to  No.  6  Hanover  street, 
adjacent  to  Hanover  Square  and  the  National  City 
Bank. 


A  $4,000  Demurrage  Bill. 

Meriden,  Conn.,  Jan.  16. — There  is  an  abundance  of 
bituminous  coal  here ;  all  factories  are  well  stocked 
into  spring. 

Fourteen  cars  of  bituminous  coal  have  been  on  a 
siding  here  the  past  six  weeks.  The  owner  can  find 
no  buyer  and  has  accumulated  about  $4,000  de¬ 
murrage. 

Anthracite  has  been  coming  in  very  slow.  Deal¬ 
ers  have  a  very  small  stock  of  egg  and  stove,  but  nut 
is  sold  as  fast  as  received. 

Owing  to  the  extremely  mild  weather,  customers 
are  not  anxious  to  have  the  balance  of  their  orders 
put  in. 

The  demand  for  domestic  sizes  is  light  and  we  do 
not  look  for  any  rush  until  we  have  an  extended 
cold  spell  and  some  of  the  stocks  in  hand  show  signs 
of  dwindling  in  the  household  bins. 


The  best  way  to  give  some  fellows  a  lift  is  by  the 
back  of  the  neck  and  the  seat  of  the  trousers. 
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“Competition  the  Life  of  Trade”  a  Fool  Slogan. 

So  Says  New  York  State  Dealer,  Who  Declares  That  Co-operation  and  the  Live-and-Let- 
Live  Spirit  Are  Needed  Now  as  Never  Before  in  the  Coal  Business. 

By  FRANK  H.  BEACH,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Yes,  we’ve  started  on  a  new  year — the  calendar 
indicates  that  and  the  blanks  for  the  Government 
reports  confirm  it. 

The  past  year  has  been  sort  of  a  correspondence 
school  course  for  coal  dealers  and  they  have  been 
required  to  bone  up  on  the  subject  that  most  of 
them  had  an  idea  they  were  most  familiar  with.  Deal¬ 
ers  have  been  required  to  answer  in  written  form 
many  questions  that  stumped  them  at  first  to  answer 
and  staggered  them  when  they  knew  the  truth. 

If  all  these  teachings  are  going  to  be  put  to  pract¬ 
ical  use  by  the  dealers  from  now  on,  we  should 
worry.  But  will  it  be  another  case  of  chucking  new 
wine  into  old  containers;  will  they  spoil  the  whole 
brew?  That's  the  paramount  question. 

Will  dealers  from  now  on  pay  some  attention  to 
the  industry  itself?  Will  they  recognize  that  the 
coal  industry  is  the  bird  that  produces  the  golden 
hen  fruit  and  not  indulge  themselves  in  the  popular 
conceit  that  they,  the  dealers,  are  the  whole  works? 

In  the  days  “befo’  the’  wa'  ”  it  was  a  dealer’s 
prerogative  to  conduct  his  business  in  any  manner 
that  best  suited  his  convenience  and  whether  he  re¬ 
ceived  a  profit*  or  sustained  a  loss,  which  he  us¬ 
ually  did,  was  his  own  affair. 

Benefits  of  Government  Control. 

When  the  Government  picked  up  the  reins  and  as¬ 
sumed  control,  it  cracked  the  whip  just  once  and 
every  dealer  between  Cape  Cod  and  the  Golden  Gate 
commenced  to  take  the  slack  out  of  the  traces.  As 
we  look  back  over  the  period  of  Government  regu¬ 
lation  and  control  of  margins  and  profits,  and  make 
comparisons,  what  a  mess  we  dealers  formerly  made 
of  it! 

Like  a  good  level-headed  driver,  the  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istration  said :  “Steady,  now — steady !  Everybody  pull 
together.  Cut  out  this  champing  on  the  bit.  Skidoo 
this  prancing  stuff.  Your  combined  efforts  are  going 
to  be  necessary  to  pull  the  industry  out  of  the  mud. 
Push  overboard  all  personalities.  The  individual 
don’t  count — it’s  the  industry,  we’re  interested  in. 
Now,  all  together!” 

That  was  a  line  of  talk  that  was  foreign  to  most 
of  us  and  we  had  to  brush  up  on  the  idioms  before 
we  fully  understood.  We  were  all  used  to  the  old 
method  of  getting  business  by  any  old  hook  or  crook 
method,  but  the  principal  thing  was  to  get  it.  That 
method  was  the  product  of  a  diseased  mind.  Any 
damn  fool  could  do  business  under  such  conditions 
for  a  while— if  he  had  a  backer  no  wiser  than 
himself. 

We  were  following  that  old  phrase  that  hung  in  a 
frame  back  of  the  counter  in  our  grand-dad’s  cross¬ 
road  grocery:  “Competition  is  the  life  of  trade.” 

The  bone-head  who  was  responsible  for  that  com¬ 
bination  of  words  caused  more  failures  in  business 
than  were  caused  by  the  lack  of  sufficient  capital.  The 
Government  taught  us,  not  only  taught  us  but 
jammed  it  into  our  beans,  that  cooperation  is  the 
basis  of  successful  selling. 

Co-operation  a  Constructive  Force. 

Competition  tends  to  drag  down.  Cooperation 
tends  to  build  up.  Competition  provokes  war — and 
war  is  some  hell !  Cooperation  was  the  method  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Goverments  for  winning  the  war,  and 
the  result  obtained  establishes  its  correctness. 

Any  form  of  selling  which  does  not  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  and  recognize  the  right  of  existence  of  all 
is  a  failure,  and  the  coal  dealers  of  this  country  must 
realize  that  marketing  their  product  by  the  old- 
time  competitive  methods  may  be  resourceful  in 
supplying  physical  exertion  but  it  is  not  one  recom¬ 
mended  for  the  purpose  of  building  fortunes  subject 
to  taxation. 

If  a  dealer  in  any  line  is  to  exist,  that  dealer 
must  receive  an  adequate  compensation  in  return  for 
his  investment,  labor  and  service  rendered;  other¬ 
wise  he  is  a  liability  to  the  community  in  which  he 
resides.  A  business  failure  in  a  community  affects 


adversely  more  than  the  persons  directly  interested; 
it  affects  the  whole  community.  The  loss  of  an  arm 
or  a  leg  affects  the  efficiency  of  the  soldier,  and  it 
affects  the  efficiency  of  the  whole  battalion,  and  there 
is  no  argument  or  logic  that  will  prove  the  statement 
incorrect. 

Every  coal  dealer  must  learn  to  recognize  the 
right  of  existence  of  competitors,  and  also  learn 
that  the  prosperity  of  his  competitor  is  essential  to 
his  own  prosperity  because  the  same  condition  which 
permits  that  competitor  to  progress  permits  him  to 
do  likewise,  and  the  same  condition  that  requires  his 
competitor  to  sell  at  a  loss,  also  requires  it  of  him. 
The  industry  must  be  sustained  and  the  industry 
can  not  be  sustained  or  maintained  on  the  level  it 
is  due  except  by  co-operative  methods  and  not  by 
competitive  methods. 

An  Antidote  for  Bolshevism. 

If  ever  there  was  a  time  when  the  coal  dealers 
should  learn  the  value  of  co-operation,  it  is  at  a 
time  when  chaotic  conditions,  Bolshevism  and  an¬ 
archy  are  staring  them  out  of  countenance.  There 
never  has  been  a  time  when  the  combined  efforts 
of  the  dealers  was  more  needed  to  establish  justice 
than  at  the  present  moment. 

As  a  class,  there  is  no  more  conscientious  lot  of 
men  doing  business  than  the  Coal  Men.  I  am  not 
merely  passing  a  little  “bull,”  but  make  the  positive 
statement  because  it  can  not  be  denied.  Yet  how 
many  of  them  have  ever  succeeded  financially  in 
the  coal  business? 

Men  in  other  lines  with  less  than  half  the  capital 
invested  have  run  rings  ’round  them  when  it  came 
to  sugaring  off.  Now  what  is  the  great  trouble? 

As  I  see  it  after  close  up  to  twenty-five  years  in 
the  game,  it  is  because  dealers  long  ago  adopted 
that  damn  fool  slogan :  “Competition  is  the  life  of 
trade.”  The  average  dealer  has  been  bent  on  mak¬ 
ing  a  sale  without  regard  to  the  return  it  might 
bring  him.  He  has  had  a  mania  for  doing  business 
regardless  of  any  profit  that  might  accrue  to  him ; 
he  has  been  content  in  beating  his  competitor  to  it. 

Afraid  to  Look  Facts  in  the  Face. 

He  has  covered  up  his  actual  costs  of  doing  bus¬ 
iness  because  he  was  afraid  to  know  what  they  were. 
He  has  attempted  to  fool  himself  by  boggling  up 
his  bookkeeping.  He  knew  that  certain  operations 
were  done  at  a  loss,  but  he  figured  that  some  fairy 
would  get  busy  with  the  wand.  Nothing  stirring ! 

If  any  of  you  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  af¬ 
flicted  with  the  “flu”  you  immediately  realized  that 
you  had  something  that  was  not  easily  disguised ; 
there  was  no  covering  it  up  and  no  matter  how 
strenuously  you  endeavored  to  throw  off  those  ill 
feelings,  you  were  “hooked.”  And  no  matter  how 
much  you  endeavor  to  cover  up  your  cost  of  doing 
business,  they  will  not  cover.  And  you  are  hooked. 

There  never  will  be  a  profit  in  retailing  coal  until 
dealers  generally  are '  far  sighted  enough  to 
know  what  their  costs  are  and  when  they  do 
know  them,  to  recognize  them  as  such  and 
make  their  prices  to  the  consumer  a  sufficient  amount 
to  include  those  costs  and  leave  a  consistent  profit 
to  themselves. 

Intensive  competition  causes  blindness.  Blindness 
to  costs,  blindness  to  progress.  Consistent  co-op¬ 
eration  is  a  sane,  logical  method  of  earning  a  living. 

It’s  up  to  you  to  make  the  choice. 


“Method  of  Least  Squares  Applied  to  Estimating 
Errors  in  Coal  Analysis”  is  the  title  of  Technical 
Paper  171,  just  issued  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines 
for  free  distribution  to  those  interested.  It  is  ex¬ 
plained  that  this  paper  is  published  as  a  contribution 
to  the  increase  of  efficiency  in  the  utilization  of  fuel, 
the  authors  having  sought  to  describe  a  definite 
method  for  estimating  the  probable  limits  of  error 
in  analyzing  samples  of  coal  and  to  show  how  the 
method  of  least  squares  should  be  applied. 


Conditions  in  Europe. 

American  Commission  Shows  Relations 
Beween  Coal  Famine  and  Bolshevism 

The  special  commission  consisting  of  S.  B. 
Thorne,  Walter  E.  Hope  and  James  H.  Allport, 
which  investigated  the  coal  situation  in  Europe 
for  the  Fuel  Administration,  has  submitted  its 
report  to  Dr.  Garfield.  The  statement  is  made 
that  coal  is  going  to  be  scarce  in  Europe  this 
winter  and  behind  the  scarcity  lurks  the  menace 
of  Bolshevism. 

No  European  country,  it  is  stated,  has  enough 
coal.  In  Italy  and  Switzerland  the  privations  felt 
by  its  lack  are  acute,  and  in  general  the  question 
of  how  the  various  peoples  will  react  toward  a 
continuance  of  difficult  conditions  which  they  en¬ 
dured  in  wartimes  is  a  sober  one. 

In  Italy  there  has  been  no  coal  for  household 
heating;  gas  for  cooking  was  limited  to.  four 
hours  a  day,  and  since  November  1  the  tonnage 
allotted  to  gas  plants  has  been  sixty  per  cent  of 
normal.  Non-war  industries  have  received  ten 
per  cent  of  normal  requirements,  and  less  in  some 
instances.  Wood  burning  has  nearly  exhausted 
the  availabe  supply  of  that  fuel  within  transporta¬ 
tion  distance. 

Switzerland  is  also  uncomfortable  to  a  notable 
degree,  but  the  shortage  there  is  probably  not  so 
acute,  and  Belgium,  for  the  moment,  has  a  suffi¬ 
cient  supply. 

The  importation  of  American  coal  is  almost  en¬ 
tirely  a  question  of  transportation  and  freight 
rates,  according  to  the  report.  This  nation  alone 
among  the  belligerents  increased  its  coal  output. 

War  Emphasized  Coal’s  Importance 

“The  war  emphasized  the  importance  of  coal, 
not  only  as  an  essential  commodity,  but  as  a 
diplomatic  weapon  of  no  mean  proportions,”  the 
report  says.  “The  present  prospect  is  that  it  will 
prove  no  less  a  factor  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  re¬ 
construction  period  that  is  to  follow,  at  least  so 
long  as  the  present  potential  shortage  continues. 

“For  example,  coal  bears  a  very  close  relation 
to  social  unrest.  The  populations  of  the  European 
belligerents  have,  during  the  war,  suffered  priva¬ 
tions  in  varying  degrees  through  lack  of  fuel. 
Will  they  continue  to  endure  similar  privations  in 
peace  times  without  active  protest?  Again,  should 
the  shutting  down  of  factories,  either  directly 
through  lack  of  coal,  or  indirectly  through  lack 
of  transportation  on  account  of  failure  of  coal, 
result  in  throwing  thousands  out  of  work,  will 
not  a  fertile  field  be  provided  for  Bolshevism? 
Italy  and  Switzerland  are  today  confronted  with 
this  situation,  and  it  is  an  active  possibility  else¬ 
where. 

“There  appears  to  be  no  doubt  that  Europe  is 
facing  a  real  and  prospective  shortage.  Italy, 
Switzerland,  Norway,  Denmark  and  Sweden  pro¬ 
duce  practically  no  coal  of  their  own,  and  Holland 
and  Spain  have  but  little.  England,  France,  Bel¬ 
gium,  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  are  the 
principal  coal-producing  countries.  Reports  from 
Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  are  conflicting 
and  unreliable,  but  in  any  event  are  far  from 
indicating  an  oversupply. 

“France’s  production  has  for  some  time  been 
20,000,000  tons  per  year  short  of  her  consump¬ 
tion,  and  she  is  today  calling  upon  England  for 
that  amount.  Belgium  during  normal  times  pro¬ 
duces  3,000,000  tons  a  year  less  than  she  con¬ 
sumes,  but  at  the  moment  has  in  prospect  a  suffi¬ 
cient  supply  on  account  of  the  prostration  of  her 
industries.  England,  which  has  always  supplied 
the  needs  of  Italy  and  France,  has  suffered  a 
falling  off  in  production  from  287,000,000  tons  in 
1913  to  less  than  230,000,000  tons  in  1918.  Her 
coal  for  export  fell  from  77,000,000  tons  in  1913  to 
37,000,000  tons  in  1917. 

“It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  while  all  other 
great  belligerent  countries  suffered  a  severe  fall¬ 
ing  off  in  their  coal  output  during  the  war,  the 
yearly  production  of  the  United  States  is  now 
approximately  100,000,000  tons  greater  than  in 
1913.” 
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New  York  Notes. 

B.  C.  Luce,  New  York  manager  for  the  Adelphia 
Coal  Co.,  has  been  absent  on  a  trip  to  the  mining 
regions  this  week. 

H.  B.  Avery,  of  the  Mt.  Savage  Georges  Creek 
Coal  Co.,  Frostburg,  Md.,  was  a  visitor  in  town  this 
week,  having  stopped  off  on  his  way  down  East. 

J.  H.  Wheelwright,  president  of  the  Consolidation 
Coal  Co.,  is  resting  at  the  Plaza  Hotel,  following 
a  recent  successful  operation.  Mr.  Wheelwright  will 
probably  remain  in  New  York  for  a  few  days  to 
come. 

The  R.  R.  Bunnell  Coal  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass., 
has  opened  an  office  at  30  East  42nd  street,  Room 
826.  For  the  time  being,  at  least,  it  is  in  charge 
of  Fred  H.  Mertens,  who  has  been  agent  at  Johns- 
tow’n  and  still  retains  that  position. 

Word  has  been  received  from  Europe  that  Major 
A.  L.  Dickerman  has  been  made  Fuel  Officer  of  the 
Third  American  Army,  which  is  now  occupying 
German  territory.  In  private  life  Major  Dickerman 
is  head  of  the  firm  of  Dickerman  &  Englis,  42 
Broadway. 

G.  Mason  Janney,  general  manager  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  &  West  Virginia  Co.,  No.  1  Broadway,  has 
been  critically  ill  with  typhoid  fever  at  the  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital  in  Baltimore.  He  was  taken  sick 
on  Christmas  Day  while  on  a  visit  to  his  farm  in 
Maryland. 

Raymond  Havemeyer,  formerly  identified  with  the 
firm  of  W.  H.  Bradford  &  Co.,  has  recently  received 
his  discharge  from  the  navy,  in  which  he  served  for 
nearly  a  year  as  a  chief  petty  officer.  He  has  not 
decided  whether  to  re-enter  the  coal  business  or  en¬ 
gage  in  some  other  line. 

There  is  a  movement  on  in  railroad  circles  to  re¬ 
quire  the  prepayment  of  freight  charges  on  coal 
shipped  to  some  of  the  tidewater  pools.  The  Balti¬ 
more  &  Ohio  inaugurated  this  practice  on  January  1, 
but  it  has  since  been  suspended.  The  suspension  is 
said  to  be  only  temporary,  however,  and  there  is  a 
possibility  that  not  only  the  B.  &  O.  but  other  roads 
as  well  may  adopt  the  practice  unless  the  shippers 
make  a  strong  enough  kick. 

Operators  interested  in  the  export  trade  held  a 
conference  last  Wednesday  in  the  office  of  F.  W. 
Wilshire,  general  sales  manager  of  the  Consolida¬ 
tion  Coal  Co.  and  vice  chairman  of  the  National 
Coal  Association’s  foreign  trade  committee. 
Nothing  was  made  public  regarding  the  results  of 
the  deliberations,  but  it  is  understood  that  the 
meeting  was  of  a  preliminary  nature,  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  within  a  short  time  by  a  larger  gathering 
to  take  action  along  the  lines  decided  upon  at  the 
Washington  meeting  last  week. 

D.  de  L.  Hendrickson  has  been  sending  out  an¬ 
nouncements  this  week  regarding  his  new  arrange¬ 
ments.  While,  as  previously  mentioned  in  this  col¬ 
umn,  he  has  formed  a  company  of  his  own  and  will 
hereafter  do  business  under  the  name  of  D.  de  L. 
Hendrickson  &  Co.,  he  wishes  it  distinctly  under¬ 
stood  that  he  still  retains  the  agency  for  the  well- 
known  Piper  Sonman  coal,  which  he  has  handled 
in  this  market  for  the  past  20  years  as  New  York 
manager  for  W.  H.  Piper  &  Co.  He  will  also  con¬ 
tinue  to  occupy  the  same  offices  in  the  Whitehall 
Building. 


Lieut.  Burrell  H.  Huff,  United  States  Army,  is 
dead  in  a  hospital  in  Paris,  according  to  a  cable¬ 
gram  received  by  his  brother,  Julian  H.  Huff,  of 
Greensburg.  Pneumonia  was  the  cause  of  death. 
He  was  the  youngest  son  of  the  late  Congressman 
George  F.  Huff,  and  was  aged  31  years.  He  en¬ 
listed  when  the  war  started  in  Pitt  Hospital  Unit 
No.  27,  but  was  transferred  to  the  intelligence 
service  and  stationed  in  Paris.  He  leaves  his 
mother,  one  brother  and  a  sister. 


The  “Quistconck,”  the  first  ship  delivered  by  the 
Hog  Island  Yard  to  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corpora¬ 
tion,  arrived  at  Cristobal  January  10  on  her  first  trip. 
She  left  Norfolk  January  3  with  coal  for  the  Canal 
Zone,  and  touched  at  Cuba. 
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Notes  from  Buffalo. 

J.  T.  Roberts  has  gone  on  a  trip  to  Montreal  to 
look  into  the  bituminous  trade  of  that  market. 

Clark  T.  Roberts,  who  went  to  Asheville,  N.  C., 
for  a  vacation  some  weeks  ago,  is  now  preparing  to 
proceed  to  Florida  in  a  few  days. 

The  independent  anthracite  trade  is  in  such  a  way 
that  prices  cannot  well  be  maintained  long,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  shipper  who  has  an  interest  in  it.  So  far 
no  reduction  of  account  has  been  made. 

Guernsey  Camp,  who  some  years  ago  moved  his 
coal  office  to  East  Aurora,  where  he  lives,  was 
pleased  to  come  back  to  it  this  week  as  a  visitor  to 
F.  J.  Durdan,  who  is  now  nicely  located  there  on 
the  14th  floor  of  the  Marine  Bank  Building. 

“There  is  no  reason  why  the  barge  canal  should 
not  carry  a  lot  of  coal,”  said  George  Clinton,  life¬ 
long  worker  for  the  canal,  the  other  day.  He  added 
that  the  only  reason  why  so  little  business  was  done 
on  it  last  season  was  that  the  Railroad  Administra¬ 
tion  felt  obliged  to  favor  the  railroads. 

A  bull  in  the  bituminous  trade  figures  that  there 
will  be  no  great  break  in  the  price  till  April,  when 
the  Government  is  expected  to  drop  its  arbitrary 
price.  Then  the  conditions  are  likely  to  be  such  that 
prices  may  stiffen  a  little.  Possibly  everybody  may 
not  agree  entirely  with  this  view  of  the  situation. 

J.  R.  Barnett  has  been  away  from  his  office  much 
of  the  time  lately.  He  first  went  to  Kittanning  to 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Pittsburgh  &  Shawmut 
Coal  Co.,  of  which  he  is  vice-president,  then  to  Phil¬ 
adelphia  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Central  Penn¬ 
sylvania  operators,  finally  to  New  York  after  a  fly¬ 
ing  trip  home. 

At  the  meeting  of  bituminous  coal  shippers  on  the 
8th,  the  former  Bituminous  Coal  Committee  was  re¬ 
organized  as  the  Buffalo  Wholesale  Coal  Associa¬ 
tion,  with  W.  D.  Ward,  president ;  J.  Bert  Ross,  vice- 
president  ;  F.  J.  Durdan,  secretary  and  treasurer ;  the 
officers,  and  E.  C.  Roberts  and  C.  L.  Couch,  trustees. 
Annual  dues  were  fixed  at  $10.  The  proposition  to 
affiliate  with  the  national  association  was  voted 
down,  though  it  had  been  incorporated  in  the  con¬ 
stitution  by  the  committee.  Meetings  will  be  held 
every  other  Wednesday. 


Reading’s  Bituminous  Shipments. 

Bituminous  coal  tonnage  of  the  Philadelphia  & 
Reading  Ry.  Co.  for  eleven  months,  1918,  and  three 
years  previous,  is  shown  as  follows,  in  gross  tons : 


Month : 
January  . 
February 
March  . . 


1915. 

1,295,959 

1,137,983 

1,405,337 


April  .  1,298,170 

May  .  1,349,796 

June  .  1,395,226 

July  .  1,415,515 

August  _  1,521,727 

September..  1,488,898 
October  ...  1,601,044 
November..  1,674,507 
Total  ....15,583,449 


1916. 
1,717,182 
1,696.35 7 
1,718,270 
1,560.834 
1,442,493 
1,359,288 
1,514,195 
1,609,012 
1,515,581 
1,626,156 
1,559,744 


1917. 

1,684,202 

1,327,151 

1,790,199 

1,853,137 

1,723,640 

1,755,998 

1,778,024 

1,645,642 

1,782,684 

1,711,458 

1,703,231 

18,755,366 


1918. 

1,400,157 

1,362,702 

1,940,911 

1,880,287 

1,540,880 

2,140,440 

2,122,620 

1,995,289 

1,832,143 

1,866,735 

1,681,789 

19,763,953 


17,319,111 

Shipments  during  November  decreased  21,442  tons, 
or  1.2  per  cent.,  compared  with  same  month  last 
year,  while  for  eleven  months  ended  November  30 
there  was  an  increase  of  1,008,587  tons,  or  5.3  per 
cent. 

It  is  perhaps  generally  understood  that  no  bitumi¬ 
nous  tonnage  originates  on  the  lines  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  &  Reading  Ry.  The  figures  specified  above 
embrace  tonnage  received  from  connecting  lines  such 
as  the  New  York  Central,  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  West¬ 
ern  Maryland  and  the  Pennsylvania,  including  ton¬ 
nage  indirectly  received  as  that  from  the  B.,  ,R.  &  P. 


W.  J.  Richards,  president  of  the  P.  &  R.  C.  &  I. 
Co.,  is  recorded  as  having  made  a  personal  con¬ 
tribution  of  $1,000  toward  the  building  of  the 
Locust  Mountain  Hospital  at  Shenandoah. 
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General  Notes. 

The  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
miners  and  shippers  of  “Old  Company’s”  anthracite, 
has  distributed  its  yearly  calendar,  the  trade-mark 
showing  up  quite  prominently. 

An  examiner  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis¬ 
sion  will  hold  a  hearing  in  Pittsburgh  on  January  29 
in  the  complaints  of  eight  coal  companies  in  that 
district  against  the  Pittsburgh  &  West  Virginia 
Railway. 

The  fame  of  the  C.  &  O.  terminal  has  impressed 
one  writer  for  the  daily  press.  Discussing  a  certain 
matter  he  says:  “Further  writing  on  that  subject 
seems  like  bringing  coal  to  Newcastle— or,  to  give  a 
patriotic  twist  to  the  old  adage— to  Newport  News.” 

A  recent  dispatch  from  Coblenz  reveals  that  the 
American  army  of  occupation  in  Germany  requires 
about  25,000  tons  of  coal  a  week,  and  that  the  dis¬ 
organization  of  railroad  traffic  resulting  from  inter¬ 
nal  disorders  in  that  country  are  threatening  to  cut 
off  the  supply. 

The  Fuel  Administration  announces  that  weekly 
coal  supply  reports  will  not  be  required  from  retail 
dealers  and  industrial  consumers  after  February  1. 
Over  60,000  of  these  reports  have  been  received 
weekly  by  the  statistical  bureau  of  the  Administra¬ 
tion  since  last  June. 

All  orders  and  regulations  as  to  fuel  conservation, 
except  one  relating  to  natural  gas,  have  been  with¬ 
drawn  by  the  Fuel  Administration.  The  one  remain¬ 
ing  conservation  order  is  against  waste  of  natural 
gas  either  by  so-called  “free  consumers”  or  because 
of  inefficient  appliances  or  carelessness. 

Dr.  Garfield  has  reported  to  the  Senate  that  the 
Fuel  Administration  spent  $3,535,004  from  the  time 
it  was  created  up  to  the  end  of  1918.  What  the 
Doctor  describes  as  “known  encumbrances  on  De¬ 
cember  31,  1918,”  amount  to  $394,691,  and  are  to  be 
added  to  this  sum,  bringing  the  total  up  to  $3,929,695. 

The  West  Virginia  Mining  News  draws  attention 
to  the  fact  that  Socialism  is  a  product  of  Germany, 
originating  with  the  celebrated,  or  notorious  Carl 
Marx,  and  intimating  that  this  German-made  dope, 
as  they  call  it,  might  be  considered  as  propaganda 
for  the  undoing  of  the  industrial  affairs  of  foreign 
lands. 

The  War  Trade  Board  has  removed  all  restric¬ 
tions  on  the  amount  of  bunker  coal  which  may  be 
supplied  to  vessels  at  American  ports.  Licenses 
are  still  required,  as  a  means  of  enabling  the 
Government  to  control  the  destination  of  steamers, 
but  there  are  now  no  limitations  on  the  quantity 
of  bunker  coal  that  may  be  placed  on  board. 

If  Illinois  mines  had  continued  at  the  rate  they 
were  producing  on  a  war  basis,  the  output  would 
have  reached  115,000,000  tons  for  the  coal  year.  No 
wonder  the  market  is  overstocked!  As  it  is,  those 
in  touch  with  the  facts  believe  the  calendar  year 
will  show  an  actual  production  of  90,000,000  tons  of 
Illinois  coal,  some  30,000,000  tons  above  normal. 

The  War  Department  has  taken  steps  to  expedite 
the  discharge  from  the  army  of  men  formerly  hold¬ 
ing  important  positions  about  coal  mines,  such  as 
managers,  superintendents,  foremen,  purchasing 
agents,  etc.  New  instructions  giving  wider  latitude 
in  dismissing  men  of  this  kind  have  been  sent  to 
camp  and  unit  commanders,  and  notice  is  given  that 
applications  that  have  been  rejected  should  be  pre¬ 
sented  again. 

During  the  calendar  year  1918  American  shipyards 
built  1,882  merchant  vessels  of  2,721,281  gross  tons, 
officially  numbered  by  the  Bureau  of  Navigation! 
Commerce  Department,  and  including  a  small 
amount  built  for  the  French.  All  but  124,255  gross 
tons  are  seagoing  ships,  and  the  total  includes  sea¬ 
going  steel  tonnage  aggregating  1,861,321  gross  tons. 
This  was  evidently  far  in  excess  of  the  commercial 
output  of  British  yards,  for  an  article  in  one  of  the 
London  papers  says  that  the  total  output  of  the 
United  Kingdom  during  1918,  of  both  naval  and  mer¬ 
cantile  ships,  was  1,245  vessels  of  1,876,411  tons. 
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Retail  Trade  at  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 

All  the  border  towns  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River, 
both  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  are  well 
taken  care  of  in  the  case  of  both  anthracite  and 
bituminous  coal.  The  anthracite  companies  fur¬ 
nished  plenty  of  coal  over  the  shipping  docks  on 
Lake  Ontario  during  the  season  of  navigation,  so 
that  we  believe,  with  perhaps  one  or  two  exceptions, 
there  is  a  large  enough  stock  of  coal  in  every  city 
and  village  along  the  river  to  carry  them  through 
until  the  opening  of  navigation. 

The  inland  towns,  relying  upon  all-rail  shipments, 
have  not  been  so  fortunate  and  a  shortage  exists, 
at  many  points.  The  mild  weather,  however,  which 
we  have  experienced  thus  far  has  eased  up  the 
situation  considerably,  and  this,  together  with  a 
loosening  up  of  all-rail  shipments  which  has  re¬ 
cently  been  apparent,  coupled  with  the  fact  that 
there  has  been  no  heavy  snow  in  this  locality  to 
impede  the  prompt  movement  of  freight,  has  made 
the  situation  much  less  serious  than  it  looked  at 
the  close  of  navigation. 

The  bituminous  market  is  quiet  and  the  supply 
is  fully  equal  to  the  demand.  Occasionally  quota¬ 
tions  are  made  a  little  below  the  Government  price, 
but  all  of  our  customers  seem  to  be  perfectly  will¬ 
ing  to  pay  the  Government  price  for  a  good  grade 
of  coal,  and  we  do  not  look  for  any  change  in  the 
situation,  so  far  as  bituminous  coal  is  concerned, 
for  the  reason  that  the  railroads  and  the  manufac¬ 
turers  are  pretty  well  stocked  up.  The  movement 
by  rail  into  this  territory  has  been  augmented  con¬ 
siderably  sWe  the  close  of  navigation,  December  1, 
and  again  the  open  winter,  which  facilitates  the 
prompt  movement  of  coal,  has  helped  the  local 
situation  very  materially. 


Coal  Enough  at  Hartford. 

A  prominent  coal  man  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  writes 
that  nearly  all  of  the  dealers  have  sufficient  coal  for 
their  requirements.  And  the  yards  on  the  river  front 
have  coal  sufficient  to  last  them  until  March  1  or 
longer,  due  to  the  policy  of  the  Fuel  Administration 
to  ship  twelve  months’  supply  to  all  water  points 
that  were  liable  to  freeze  up.  He  does  not  believe 
that  there  will  be  as  much  burned  this  year  as  there 
was  last  year. 

Already  the  factories  have  cut  down  their  require¬ 
ments.  The  public  has  been  very  saving  and  will  not 
consume  as  much  for  domestic  purposes.  He  esti¬ 
mates  the  saving  at  IS  per  cent.  The  mild  weather 
has  had  a  very  decided  effect  and  none  of  the  dealers 
are  busy.  Much  of  their  equipment  is  standing  idle 
under  the  sheds.  He  looks  for  very  quiet  times  in 
the  retail  coal  business  during  the  next  twelve 
months.  The  above  remarks  apply  to  anthracite  coal. 

Bituminous  coal  is  a  drug  on  the  market;  all  of 
the  factories  and  most  of  the  dealers  have  their  bins 
full.  There  will  be  no  buying  of  any  consequence 
until  after  April  1.  Much  of  this  coal  is  of  a  very 
inferior  quality  and  was  purchased  at  a  very  high 
price.  As  Connecticut  was  largely  on  munitions 
work,  there  are  a  great  many  mechanics  out  of  a  job 
and  indications  are  that  there  will  be  a  great  many 
more.  Those  best  informed  believe  that  coal  will 
sell  much  lower. 


Reports  from  the  anthracite  field  indicate  that 
there  is  no  longer  great  anxiety  to  get  into  the 
coal  business  through  the  purchasing  of  culm 
banks  and  river  washeries,  considerable  capital 
having  been  invested  during  the  past  year  in 
properties  which  produced  very  little  in  the  way 
of  marketable  tonnage  and  that  at  a  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  which  netted  the  promoter  little  profit. 
It  is  learned  that  a  bank  south  of  Tamaqua  from 
which  the  city  of  New  York  expected  to  get  some 
300,000  tons  of  culm  this  winter,  will  probably 
produce  no  more  than  3,000  tons. 
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Boston  Retail  Prices. 

One  Firm  Announces  a  Reduction  of  $1.00 
Per  Ton  on  Anthracite. 

Boston,  Jan.  16. — A  real  sensation  was  sprung  in 
the  Boston  coal  trade  this  week  when  Batchelder 
Brothers  announced  that  they  had  cut  the  price  of 
coal  $1  a  ton  to  $11  for  all  domestic  sizes  except 
pea,  which  has  been  fixed  at  $10.  This  is  the  only 
concern  to  drop  below  $12.  When  questioned  in 
regard  to  the  significance  of  the  move,  George  L. 
Batchelder,  of  Batchelder  Brothers,  said : 

"The  Fuel  Administration  decreed  on  November 
1  that  all  coal  on  hand  must  be  sold  at  the  old  fig¬ 
ures.  At  the  same  time  the  $12  price  was  fixed  by 
the  Administration,  and  honest,  independent  com¬ 
panies  found  that  meant  two  prices,  and  two  prices 
for  any  commodity  is  bad.  Of  course,  we  continued 
to  receive  shipments  of  coal  to  be  sold  at  the  latter 
price,  and  it  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Storrow 
declared  that  any  dealer  who  could  sell  coal  below 
the  fixed  price  would  be  doing  a  public  good.  When 
the  Government  restriction  on  coal  was  removed  we 
simply  lumped  our  coal  and  decided  to  sell  it  at  a 
fair  average  price.” 

Mr.  Batchelder  said  that  it  would  be  unbusiness¬ 
like  to  discuss  other  dealers’  prices  when  he  was 
asked  regarding  their  attitude,  but  that  at  present  the 
coal  market  is  easy,  there  is  no  urgent  demand, 
since  most  people  are  supplied,  and  that  unless 
there  is  a  long  severe  cold  snap  there  is  little  danger 
of  heavy  demand  on  the  dealers  here. 

“The  restricted  deliveries  were  the  most  expen¬ 
sive  items  in  the  working  efficiency  of  all  coal 
companies,”  said  Mr.  Batchelder.  “Under  the  Fuel 
Administration’s  orders  dealers  were  obliged  to  sell 
at  maximum  prices  because  they  could  deliver  only 
in  small  lots.  We  have  an  efficient  plant  and  by 
delivering  without  reservation  we  can  operate  on  a 
100  per  cent,  basis.” 


It  is  officially  announced  from  the  offices  of  the 
Consolidation  Coal  Co.  that  Jere  H.  Wheelwright, 
president  of  the  concern,  was  able  to  sit  up  for  a 
time  last  Tuesday  at  his  apartment  in  the  Plaza 
Hotel  in  New  York,  and  that  he  may  be  able  to  re¬ 
turn  to  this  city  in  ten  days  or  two  weeks.  The 
trouble  was  announced  as  influenza,  followed  by  an 
abscess  in  the  right  ear  and  then  another  in  the  left 
ear,  each  requiring  an  operation.  There  was  also  a 
frontal  sinus,  which  was  relieved  by  draining  the 
nose  and  ears.  Medical  attention  was  given  by  Drs. 
Herman  M.  Biggs,  L.  B.  McKenzie  and  E.  Ross 
Faulkner. 


Lieut.  Col.  Clarence  W.  Watson,  Ordnance 
Department,  is  expected  to  arrive  in  New  York  from 
France  on  the  “Lapland”  on  January  19. 
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Pittsburgh  Notes. 

Among  the  Pittsburgh  coal  men  of  prominence 
who  have  been  elected  or  reelected  to  the  direc¬ 
torates  of  the  local  National  and  State  banks  or 
trust  companies  are :  W.  Harry  Brown,  Lute  C. 
Hornickel,  J.  H.  Hillman,  Jr.,  John  A.  Donaldson, 
A.  R.  Hamilton  and  L.  W.  Hicks. 

Pittsburgh  coal  producers  are  interested  in  the 
report  of  Dr.  Garfield  that  American  coal  will  be 
needed  to  supply  France  during  the  period  neces¬ 
sary  to  reopen  the  French  mines  just  recovered 
from  the  Germans.  They  are  of  the  opinion  that 
the  Pittsburgh  district  will  be  asked  to  help  meet 
this  need. 

The  Greene  County  Coal  Co.,  which  has  con¬ 
tracted  to  purchase  a  tract  of  coal  from  the  heirs 
of  Dr.  T.  J.  Moran,  deceased,  of  Pittsburgh,  at  a 
price  sai4  to  be  $300,000,  has  been  unable  to  com¬ 
plete  the  deal  because  the  Countess  Zichy,  of 
Austro-Hungary,  cannot  be  found.  Her  consent 
to  the  deal  is  necessary,  and  her  signature  to  the 
deed  is  required  before  the  coal  passes  to  the  new 
owners. 

Federal  Fuel  Administrator  D.  W.  Kuhn  made 
public  the  fact  that  he  had  received  information 
from  Washington  relative  to  a  new  discovery  of 
engineers  employed  by  the  United  States  whereby 
it  is  possible  to  burn  bituminous  coal  in  a  stove 
designed  for  anthracite,  and  thereby  save  some 
coal  as  well.  The  scheme  is  to  remove  the  maga¬ 
zine,  provide  an  air  pipe  over  the  top  of  the  coal 
and  a  direct  smoke  outlet  from  the  top  of  the 
stove. 

Capt.  W.  B.  Rodgers  was  chosen  president  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Exchange  for  the  22d  con¬ 
secutive  year  at  the  annual  meeting  held  during 
the  week,  and  Capt.  J.  Frank  Tilley  was  elected 
secretary  for  the  28th  consecutive  year.  He  a'so 
was  chosen  treasurer  and  vice-president.  The 
other  vice-presidents  are:  W.  Harry  Brown  and 
A.  B.  Shepherd.  H.  O.  Stang  was  elected  assist¬ 
ant  secretary.  The  Board  of  Directors  chosen 
consisted  of  S.  C.  Gailey,  James  Moren,  William 
Whigham,  W.  Harry  Brown,  W.  B.  Rodgers,  C.  C. 
Bunton,  F.  B.  Lockhardt,  A.  B.  Shepherd,  A.  R. 
Budd,  John  C.  Neff,  James  G.  Geegan,  J.  M. 
Graves,  Harry  G.  Pfeil  and  Warren  Elsey.  The 
executive  committee  consists  of  Messrs.  Rodgers. 
Bunton,  Brown,  Elsey,  Moren,  Budd,  Geegan  and 
Tilley. 


There  have  been  reports  here  recently  that  some 
small  lot  sellers  of  hard  coal  have  been  exceeding 
the  Fuel  Administration  maximum,  especially  in  bag 
sales.  The  city  committee  reports  that  when  this, 
was  taken  up  promises  were  made  to  correct  the 
acts. 


WILLETT  MARTIN 

ANTHRACITE  L  BITUMINOUS 

143  LIBERTY  STREET  NEW  YORK 

Phones:  1537  and  1538  Cortlandt 

HAVING  SOLD  MY  ENTIRE  INTEREST  IN  THE  MARTIN-CAMP 
COMPANY,  I  WISH  TO  ANNOUNCE  THAT  I  HAVE  RESUMED 
BUSINESS  UNDER  MY  OWN  NAME  AT  THE  ABOVE  ADDRESS, 
PREPARED  TO  MAKE  SHIPMENTS  OF  ANTHRACITE  AND 
BITUMINOUS  COAL  BY  RAIL  OR  WATER  TO  MOST  EVERY 
POINT  THROUGHOUT  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA. 


The  Kingston  Coal  Co.,  with  anthracite  collieries 
at  and  near  Kingston,  Pa.,  has  made  the  usual  dis¬ 
tribution  of  calendars  to  all  of  its  employes.  These 
calendars  contain  abstracts  from  the  State  mining 
laws  and  are  a  part  of  the  company’s  welfare  and 
safety  first  program,  being  a  regular  annual  feature. 
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Operators  to  Maintain  Market  Information  Service. 

National  Association  Will  Distribute  to  Its  Members  Daily  Reports  on  Prices  and  Conditions 
in  Bituminous  Trade,  Based  on  Data  Obtained  from  Local  Secretaries. 


Coal  Traffic  Increase. 


Mr.  McAdoo  Gives  Some  Interesting  Details 
in  His  Annual  Report 

In  Director  General  McAdoo’s  annual  report  cov¬ 
ering  the  operations  of  railroads  in  1918,  interesting 
details  are  given  as  to  the  cause  of  certain  of  the 
difficulties  that  became  so  familiar  to  the  trade  a  year 
ago.  One  circumstance  mentioned  is  the  heavy 
building  operations  by  different  branches  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  The  contractors  forwarded  materials  far 
in  advance  of  their  ability  to  receive  and  unload. 
There  was  at  one  time  over  5,000  carloads  of  piling 
alone  for  the  Hog  Island  shipyard  in  excess  of  its 
ability  to  accept. 

Relative  to  coal  traffic,  Mr.  McAdoo  says : 

“The  most  serious  situation  presented  itself  in  the 
case  of  bituminous  coal.  The  bituminous  coal  pro¬ 
duction  for  the  preceding  year  had  been  the  largest 
in  the  history  of  that  industry,  approximating  544,- 
000,000  tons,  an  increase  of  about  12  per  cent,  over 
the  preceding  year.  The  severe  weather  conditions 
prevailing  in  January,  1918,  resulted  in  a  decreased 
production,  almost  entirely  due  to  car  supply,  of 
65,294  carloads. 

“Immediate  and  drastic  steps  were  taken  to  rem¬ 
edy  this  situation  and,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  weather  continued  to  be  unduly  severe  through¬ 
out  February  and  part  of  March,  the  railroads  got 
on  their  feet,  and  in  February  produced  an  increase 
of  24,366  cars  of  coal  over  the  preceding  February, 
and  for  the  succeeding  months  increases  over  the  re¬ 
spective  corresponding  months  of  the  preceding  year 
were  as  follows  : 

Increases. 

March  .  38,202 

April  . 64,824 

May  .  87,036 

June  . 92,734 

July  .  150,288 

August  . 130,686 

September  .  128,942 

October . 89,882 

or  a  net  increase  for  the  ten  months  of  741,666  cars, 
or  approximately  37,083,300  tons. 

“New  England’s  necessities  have  been  fully  met 
and  the  largest  tonnage  of  coal  ever  known— 28,153,- 
317  tons — has  been  moved  to  the  Lake  Erie  ports 
and  transported  to  the  Northwest,  compared  with 
26,826,000  in  1917 ;  24,692,000  tons  in  1916,  and  21,— 
507,000  tons  in  1915.” 

Another  interesting  detail  having  to  do  with  coal 
traffic  is  the  paragraph  wherein  he  advocates  the 
building  of  a  new  through  line  around  the  city  of 
Pittsburgh.  He  refers  to  the  physical  conditions 
which  render  it  so  difficult  to  handle  heavy  through 
traffic  as  well  as  a  large  local  traffic  through  the 
narrow  gorge  which  constitutes  the  chief  means  of 
access  to  and  from  Pittsburgh.  He  therefore  recom¬ 
mends  the  building  of  an  entirely  new  line  for  freight 
carrying  purposes,  connecting  the  railroads  east  and 
west  of  Pittsburgh,  but  entirely  avoiding  not  only 
the  city  itself  but  the  industrial  area  surrounding  it. 


Roosevelt  Memorial  Planned. 

John  F.  Bermingham,  president  of  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  &  Western  Coal  Co.,  has  been  chosen 
vice-president  of  the  Roosevelt  Memorial  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Oyster  Bay. 

Mr.  Bermingham,  a  life-long  resident  of  Oyster 
Bay,  is  one  of  the  leading  citizens  of  that  town,  and 
was  a  close  personal  friend  of  Col.  Roosevelt. 

The  form  of  memorial  has  not  as  yet  been  decided 
upon,  but  it  is  understood  that  a  large  sum  has  al¬ 
ready  been  contributed. 


Twelve  States— California,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Il¬ 
linois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska, 
North  Dakota,  Oregon  and  Utah— report  a  surplus 
of  common  labor.  It  will  be  noticed  that  only  two 
or  three  of  them  will  be  considered  as  important 
coal  producers.  The  shortage  of  labor  is  still  a 
factor  in  the  mining  fields. 


The  directors  of  the  National  Coal  Association  at 
their  meeting  in  Washington  last  week  authorized 
the  establishment  of  a  market  information  service 
along  lines  recommended  by  General  Secretary  Mor¬ 
row.  The  executive  committee  was  instructed  to 
work  out  the  details  of  putting  the  service  into  ef¬ 
fect,  and  secretaries  of  local  associations  will  be 
asked  to  co-operate.  Work  on  the  plans  will  be 
begun  shortly. 

The  idea  is  to  furnish  members,  on  a  national  or 
sectional  scale,  full  and  accurate  information  of 
sales,  prices,  etc.,  covering  closed  transactions,  sim¬ 
ilar  to  the  service  maintained  by  some  local  coal  as¬ 
sociations. 

“One  of  the  most  important  things  we  can  do,” 
Mr.  Morrow  said,  “is  to  give  the  industry  full  and 
accurate  market  information.  This  would  mean 
daily  advices  to  the  National  Association  at  Wash¬ 
ington  and  branch  offices  from  each  local  association 
and  a  return  summary  sent  back  to  the  local  associa¬ 
tions.  Many  other  industries  are  conducting  open 
price  reports  of  this  general  kind  on  a  national 
scale,  such  as  cement,  brick  and  lumber  manufac¬ 
turers,  steel  furniture  makers,  pressed  steel  manu¬ 
facturers  and  others.  Coal  operators  could  do  like¬ 
wise,  should  they  conside  such  action  advantageous. 

“In  this  suggestion  of  trade  bureaus,  price  reports 
on  closed  transactions,  etc.,  with  national  bulletins, 
I  would  not,  nor  would  you,  of  course,  countenance 
any  activity  that  would  transgress  the  anti-trust 
laws.  Everything  of  this  nature  must  be,  and  would 


Railroads  Want  Cheaper  Coal. 

George  W.  Reed,  chairman  of  the  Railroad  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  of  the  National  Coal  Association, 
in  a  recent  report  to  the  board  of  directors  says: 
“We  have  recently  received  reports  from  all  sections 
of  the  country  of  attempts  on  the  part  of  railroads 
to  abrogate  their  fuel  contracts,  of  direct  requests 
for  reduction  in  the  prices  in  railroad  contracts  now 
in  force,  and  of  the  shifting  of  orders  from  one  field 
to  another.” 

He  also  states  that  there  seems  to  be  no  dispo¬ 
sition  on  the  part  of  the  railroads  to  eliminate  en¬ 
tirely  the  provision  for  assigned  cars.  In  this  con¬ 
nection  Mr.  Reed  says : 

“I  understand  that  the  President  ruled  last  spring 
that  the  practice  of  assigned  cars  should  be  discon¬ 
tinued  entirely.  That  was  the  only  reason,  of  which 
I  am  aware,  for  a  reduction  of  10  cents  per  ton  in 
the  price  of  all  bituminous  coal.  This  order  has  cost 
the  local  industry  up  to  this  time  approximately 
$36,000,000.  My  contention  and  objection  is  that 
there  is  now  no  place  in  these  or  any  other  Railroad 
Administration  rules  for  a  provision  for  assigned 
cars.” 


Fuel  Increase  Moderate. 

The  National  Industrial  Conference  has  issued  a 
report  relative  to  “cost  of  living,”  supplementing  a 
study  of  the  situation  made  last  year,  which  attracted 
considerable  attention  at  the  time.  Percentages  and 
other  details  are  given,  showing  increased  costs  that 
are  only  too  familiar  to  all  of  us. 

It  is  gratifying  to  see  that  the  increase  in  the  cost 
of  fuel  is  termed  moderate.  Reports  from  80  dealers 
in  38  States  and  from  the  U.  S.  Fuel  Administrators 
in  21  States  indicate  that  the  average  increase  in  cost 
of  anthracite  in  ton  lots  for  household  use  has 
been  about  45  per  cent,  between  July,  1914,  and 
November,  1918;  bituminous  advanced  somewhat 
more,  increase  being  generally  about  60  per  cent. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  as  the  July  price  of  1914 
would  in  any  event  have  been  subject  to  a  customary 
increase  to  the  winter  level,  the  advance  to  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  war  conditions  is  somewhat  less  than 
indicated  above. 


Some  men  would  rather  step  on  other  people’s 
toes  than  stand  on  their  own  merits. 


be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  advice  of  com¬ 
petent  counsel  and  in  a  manner  to  make  it  obviously 
proper  and  legal. 

“These  local  associations  could  not  only  collect  in¬ 
formation  with  respect  to  prices,  but  should  also 
obtain  information  with  regard  to  production  and 
distribution  of  their  output,  car  supply,  transportation 
conditions,  etc.  Information  of  this  kind,  which  would 
be  of  general  interest,  should  also  be  reported  to 
\\  ashington  and  would  be  included  in  the  market 
bulletins  of  the  National  Coal  Association  along  with 
any  data  released  by  the  Geological  Suryey  or  other 
Government  agencies.” 

Mr.  Morrow  suggested  that  it  might  be  found  ad¬ 
visable  also  to  obtain  similar  information  from  the 
chief  consuming  centers  such  as  New  York,  Boston, 
Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Pittsburgh,  St.  Paul,  Minneap¬ 
olis,  Chicago,  Omaha  and  other  cities,  and  that  for 
the  purpose  of  interchanging  such  information — it 
being  understood  throughout  that  the  information 
would  relate  only  to  past  transactions— branch  of¬ 
fices  be  established  at  such  points  as  Columbus,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Kansas  City,  and  at  least  two  other  cities,  one 
in  the  south  and  the  other  in  the  east. 

Publication  of  The  Daily  Digest  as  the  official  or¬ 
gan  of  the  National  Coal  Association  is  to  be  con¬ 
tinued  during  the  remainder  of  the  life  *>{  the  Fuel 
Administration,  subject  to  the  discretion  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  secretary  as  to  how  often  it  shall  be  issued  and 
what  it  shall  contain,  under  a  motion  passed  unani¬ 
mously  by  the  association’s  Board  of  Directors. 


Locks  on  L.  C.  &  N.  Canals. 

The  further  development  of  the  canals  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  is  attracting  attention  in  that  State.  The 
Morrisville  Chamber  of  Commerce,  representing  the 
business  interest  of  a  small  town  opposite  Trenton, 
on  the  line  of  one  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation 
canals,  has  recently  pointed  out  several  changes,  de¬ 
clared  to  be  thoroughly  feasible,  that  would  much 
increase  the  capacity  of  that  old  line  of  travel. 

Incidently,  some  details  are  given  as  to  the  locks 
on  the  present  canal  route  from  Bristol  to  Mauch 
Chunk.  There  are  25  on  the  Delaware  division 
canal  between  Bristol  and  Easton  with  a  total  lift 
of  171  feet  in  a  distance  of  49.1  miles.  These  are 
supplied  in  part  by  three  dams  in  the  Delaware 
River  north  of  Trenton.  On  the  Lehigh  Canal 
there  are  52  locks,  and  it  is  estimated  that  under  a 
reconstruction  the  number  could  be  reduced  to  36. 
The  lift  is  393  feet  from  the  Delaware  River  at 
Easton  to  Coal  Port,  one  and  one-half  miles  above 
Mauch  Chunk,  a  distance  of  48.5  miles.  In  the  space 
thus  traversed  the  canal  route  enters  the  Lehigh 
River  nine  times,  utilizing  the  waters  thereof  in 
traversing  a  distance  of  14.5  miles. 


Army  and  Navy  Orders  Cancelled. 

The  Fuel  Administration  is  withdrawing  its  super¬ 
vision  over  the  supplying  of  coal  to  government  de¬ 
partments.  The  War  Department  has  assumed  direct 
handling  of  its  coal  requirements  since  January  1. 
District  Representatives  have  been  instructed  to  can- 
cel  such  orders  as  they  may  have  .had  in  effect  re¬ 
quiring  the  shipment  of  navy  coal,  explaining  to  the 
coal  companies  that  navy  orders  heretofore  placed 
continue  in  effect  except  as  modified  or  cancelled  by 
the  Navy  Department.  It  is  only  the  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration  orders  that  are  withdrawn,  thus  leaving  the 
matter  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Navy  Department 
and  the  coal  shippers. 

The  Treasury  Department  and  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  will  resume  the  direct  handling  of  their 
own  coal  requirements  as  of  January  31. 


Our  friend  Joggins  has  discovered,  he  says,  why  it 
is  proposed  to  sink  the  German  fleet  and  not  utilize 
the  metal  even  as  scrap  iron.  The  ignominious  sur¬ 
render  of  the  boats  to  the  British  Navy,  he  declares, 
shows  that  there  is  no  scrap  in  them. 
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Let  Uncle  Sam  Care  for  Solders 

In  line  with  our  idea,  referred  to  some  few  weeks 
ago,  Arthur  Brisbane  writes  as  follows  in  a  recent 
article,  after  referring  to  recent  comment  by  the 
District  Attorney  concerning  charity  grafters: 

If  we  ever  have  another  war,  wouldn’t  it  be 
a  good  idea  to  let  the  Government  include  care 
of  soldiers  in  its  other  activities?  This  would 
keep  many  amiable  citizens  from  advertising 
themselves  in  the  name  of  sweet  charity  and  from 
boring  their  neighbors.  And  it  would  save  a 
great  deal  of  trouble,  discourage  grafting  and, 
judging  by  the  stories  of  soldiers  returning 
from  Europe,  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  to 
them. 

Yes,  by  all  means  let  them  be  taken  care  of  in  a 
regular  business  way— not  as  in  any  degree  a  matter 
of  charity. 

Many  a  man  ultimately  succeeds  because  he  has 
the  ability  to  look  prosperous  and  happy  when  he  is 
neither. 


Salesmen  Will  See  a  Change 

The  Coal  Dealer  brings  out  an  interesting  point 
in  saying  that  two  years  make  a  big  change  in  con¬ 
ditions,  and  that  salesmen  now  starting  out  again 
to  canvass  the  trade  after  a  long  period  during 
which  they  refrained  from  soliciting  orders,  will 
probably  find  new  faces  among  the  personnel,  and 
other  points  of  difference  having  to  do  with  trade 
interests. 

There  will  be  necessary  a  considerable  revision 
of  lists,  it  is  suggested,  no  doubt  having  in  mind 
the  circumstances  of  the  Western  trade,  where  busi¬ 
ness  houses  come  and  go  perhaps  more  frequently, 
and,  shall  we  say,  with  less  provocation,  than  in 
the  Eastern  trade. 


The  production  of  coal  in  Great  Britain  for  the 
period,' January  1  to  November  9,  1918,  amounted  to 
194,321,000  tons,  compared  with  212,000,700  tons  dur¬ 
ing  the  corresponding  time  in  1917,  a  decrease  of 
17,679,600  tons,  or  8.3  per  cent. 


Retail  Trade  at  Rutland. 

A  dealer  at  Rutland,  Vt.,  writes: 

There  has  been  no  time  but  what  we  have  had 
coal  in  one  or  more  yards,  and  while  there  have 
been  times  when  we  were  short  of  certain  sizes,  the 
public  could  always  obtain  coal.  The  weather,  hav¬ 
ing  been  mild,  has  helped  in  saving  the  stock  and  all 
have  economized  on  fuel.  Almost  everyone  that  had 
a  place  for  coal  purchased  up  to  three  or  more  tons 
in  the  summer ;  consequently  the  fall  and  early  win¬ 
ter  delivery  has  been  lighter. 

December  found  the  yards  very  low  as  to  stock, 
but  shipments  are  beginning  to  arrive  and  we  are 
looking  forward  to  a  brisk  midwinter  business,  as 
people  are  beginning  to  get  out  of  fuel  where  coal 
was  delivered  in  the  summer  months  and  are  anxious 
for  immediate  delivery. 

Business  has  been  done  on  a  near-cash  basis. 
Prices:  Stove  and  chestnut,  $10.0U;  egg,  $9.75;  pea, 
$9.00.  With  the  arrival  of  new  coal  these  prices  are 
advanced  $1.00  per  ton. 
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RETAIL  COAL  POCKETS 
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U.  S.  Exports  of  Coal  and  Coke. 

Exports  of  coal  and  coke,  by  customs  districts,  from  the  United  States  during  November,  and  eleven 
months,  were  as  follows,  in  net  tons: 


TONNAGE  OFFSHORE, 

November. 


Anthracite.  Bituminous. 

Districts. 


Maine  &  New  Hampshire. .. 
Maryland  . 

1,770 

1 

8,446 

2 

2,221 

1,642 

3,624 

200,258 

900 

Massachusetts  . 

New  York . 

Philadelphia  . 

South  Carolina  . 

Virginia  . >. _ 

31 

9,182 

100 

Mobile  . 

New  Orleans  . 

1,387 

Arizona  . 

3,056 

El  Paso  . 

248 

5,896 

San  Francisco  . 

4 

Southern  California  . 

1 

7 

Washington  . 

104 

3,332 

Porto  Rico  . 

Alaska  . 

Florida  . 

3,453 

Galveston  . 

San  Antonio  . 

821 

514 

Georgia  . . 

1,059 

Sabine  . 

TONNAGE  TO  CANADA 

Buffalo . 

.  .  264,122 

280,079 

Dakota  . 

77 

1,366 

Superior  &  Duluth . 

1,471 

Michigan  . 

6,008 

147,112 

Ohio  . 

7,357 

662,408 

Rochester  . 

.  46,434 

80,584 

St.  Lawrence  . 

92,308 

207.685 

Vermont  . 

1,614 

3,107 

Montana  &  Idaho . 

Total  to  Canada . 

.  417,920 

1,383,812 

Canada,  1917 . 

.  281,350 

1,342,883 

Canada,  1916 . 

.  305,116 

908,842 

Total,  1918 . 

.  430,369 

1,616.914 

Total,  1917 . 

.  294,981 

1,718,860 

Total,  1916 . 

.  322,580 

1,329,934 

DISTRICTS. 

Eleven  Months. 


Coke. 

Anthracite. 

Bituminous. 

Coke. 

5,608 

149 

1,375 

16,655 

400 

72,254 

77,538 

88 

1,294 

494 

76,835 

49,404 

8,560 

36,225 

46,960 

3,911 

13,609 

1,871 

3,765 

3,051,330 

4,715 

6,994 

7 

74 

58,856 

1,315 

14,391 

245 

81,326 

159,974 

5,813 

‘  1,013 

38,013 

33,329 

12 

1 

13 

213 

21 

73 

98 

105 

30,223 

13,127 

1 

52 

0 

45,024 

4,827 

507 

8,015 

2,794 

11,739 

92,844 

13,223 

districts. 

18 

2 

10 

47,966 

2,153,863 

3,304,764 

478,477 

42 

1,674 

19,506 

2,073 

154 

303 

25,980 

526 

25,940 

11,307 

1,521,550 

250,198 

20,721 

24,909 

4,130,867 

153,466 

655 

492,631 

1,017,132 

21,643. 

3,617 

1,204,287 

1,970,304 

32,333 

206 

18,470 

123,657 

4,479 

42 

99,301 

3,907,538 

12,113,802 

943,195 

49,775 

4.481,398 

14,852,010 

731,322 

57,392 

3,577,983 

12,098,801 

587,507 

146,647 

4,145,325 

19,051,664 

1,275,960 

66,158 

4,981,862 

19,722,028 

1,058,418 

92,055 

3,860,616 

17,824,820 

955,487 

Will  Fight  Wage  Cut. 

The  heads  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  through 
their  official  organ,  have  issued  another  warning 
against  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  coal  operators  to 
reduce  wages,  and  intimate  that  an  increase  may  be 
demanded.  A  recent  article  in  The  United  Mine 
IV orkers’  Journal  says  in  part : 

‘This  is  a  very  fine  time  for  employers  to  refrain 
from  making  an  attack  on  the  wages  of  employees 
in  this  country.  Rather  it  is  a  time  when  they  should 
be  thinking  of  raising  wages  to  a  higher  level,  so 
that  their  employees  may  be  able  to  meet  the  tre¬ 
mendously  high  cost  of  living.  Employers  know 
that  the  present  level  of  wages  is  not  high  enough  to 
do  this.  The  cost  of  living  at  this  time  is  unprece¬ 
dented  in  the  history  of  America.  It  is  wholly  im¬ 
possible  for  the  laboring  man  to  stretch  his  wages 
out  sufficiently  to  cover  the  cost  of  keeping  his  family 
properly. 

He  can  not,  and  will  not  stand  for  any  reduction. 
Instead,  he  is  going  to  insist  that  the  wage  standard 
be  raised  to  a  more  equitable  level.” 


Commission  on  Confiscated  Coal. 

Washington,  Jan.  16. — The  Fuel  Administration 
has  announced  a  ruling  that  an  owner  of  coal  confis¬ 
cated  by  a  railroad  between  April  1  and  October  10, 
1918,  is  not  deprived  by  any  regulation  of  the  Fuel 
Administration  in  effect  during  such  period  of  any 
legal  right  which  he  may  have  to  recover  the  pur¬ 
chasing  agent’s  commission  which  he  has  paid  or 
become  obligated  to  pay  on  such  confiscated  coal; 
and  that  the  payment  of  such  commission  by  a  rail¬ 
road  on  the  settlement  for  coal  confiscated  during 
such  period  is  not  prohibited  by  any  such  regulation. 

This  ruling,  it  is  announced,  supersedes  all  inter¬ 
pretations  inconsistent  therewith  previously  issued 
to  individual  railroads  or  coal  companies. 


Two  Companies  Penalized. 


Fuel  Administration  Revokes  a  License  and 
Imposes  a  $1,000  Fine. 

Washington,  Jan.  16. — The  Fuel  Administration 
has  taken  puntative  action  against  two  coal  com¬ 
panies  this  week.  One  case  involved  the  revocation 
of  a  jobber’s  license,  while  action  in  the  other  case 
was  less  drastic,  the  company  against  which  charges 
had  been  brought  being  given  the  option  of  contrib¬ 
uting  $1,000  to  the  Red  Cross  or  of  losing  its  license. 
The  “fine”  was  paid.  » 

The  concern  which  lost  its  license  was  the  Con¬ 
ger  Coal  Co.,  of  Scranton,  Pa.  The  Cleveland  & 
Western  Coal  Co.,  of  Cleveland,  paid  the  fine. 

I  he  case  against  the  Cleveland  company  grew 
out  of  the  diversion  of  a  shipment  of  Pocahontas 
coal  originally  consigned  to  an  Ohio  steel  company 
for  use  in  its  by-product  coke  plant.  The  steel  com¬ 
pany  became  overstocked  and  rejected  certain  cars, 
which  were  thereupon  turned  over  to  retail  dealers 
without  obtaining  a  permit  from  the  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istration’s  Coal  Zone  Permit  Bureau,  which  would 
have  been  the  correct  procedure  under  the  zoning 
regulations. 

The  coal  was  shipped  into  Ohio  under  a  permit 
which  covered  only  the  steel  company’s  require¬ 
ments,  hence  when  a  diversion  was  made  for  a  pur¬ 
pose  not  specified  in  the  permit  there  was  a  techni¬ 
cal  violation  of  the  rules.  But  the  circumstances 
were  such  as  to  relieve  the  defendant  of  any  sus¬ 
picion  of  trying  to  evade  the  zoning  rules,  and  even 
people  who  in  the  past  have  been  inclined  to  justify 
certain  drastic  acts  of  the  Fuel  Administration  do 
not  attempt  to  do  so  in  this  case. 


Some  men  are  born  rich,  some  acquire  riches,  and 
the  rest  of  us  have  to  hustle. 


Dec.  Anthracite  Shipments. 


Beats  1917  By  a  Nose,  But  Year  Falls  Short. 

The  shipments  on  anthracite  coal  via  the  several 
initial  lines  for  December,  1918,  and  the  same  month 
in  two  previous  years,  as  reported  by  the  Anthracite 
Bureau  of  Information,  were  as  follows: 


Railroads.  1916.  1917.  1918. 

P.  &  R .  1,040,643  1,101,919  1,209,6 77 

L.  V .  964,007  995,102  1,010,231 

J-  C .  600,254  499,852  469,087 

D-,  L.  &  W .  953,565  964,780  870,509 

D-  &  H .  591,874  584,234  676,878 

Pennsylvania  .  449,052  447,739  416,088 

Erie  . 634,190  659,396  656,689 

O.  &  W .  147,007  157,814  150,063 

L.  &  N.  E .  275,329  288,109  277,038 

Total  .  5,655,921  5,698,945  5,736,260 

73,174  . 

Net  total  .  5,582,747  5,698,945  5,736,260 


The  shipments  during  December  increased,  it  will 
be  seen,  37,315  tons,  or  0.6  per  cent.,  compared  with 
tonnage  of  December,  1917. 

Notwithstanding  the  continuing  effects  of  the  in¬ 
fluenza  epidemic  and  the  interruption  to  operations 
due  to  the  holiday  season,  the  shipments  of  anthracite 
for  December,  as  reported  to  the  Anthracite  Bureau 
of  Information  in  Philadelphia,  show  a  satisfactory 
increase  over  those  of  the  preceding  month  and  also 
over  December,  1917. 

Shipments  for  Coal  Year. 


shipments 
follows : 


L. 

C. 
D„ 

D. 


•Distributed  by  carrier  companies  the 
during  the  coal  year  from  April  1  were  as 
Company. 

P.  &  R.  Ry . 

V.  RR . . . 

RR.  of  N.  J . 

fe  W.  RR . . 

&  H.  Co . 

Pennsylvania  RR.  ....... 

Erie  RR . 

N.  Y„  O.  &  W.  R . 

L.  &  N.  E.  RR . 

Total  . 

Shipments  during  the  coal  year  to  January  1  de 
creased  1,102,397  tons,  or  1.8  per  cent.,  compared  with 
nine  months  of  previous  coal  year. 


1917.  • 

1918. 

.  11,419,317 

11,458,216 

.  10,839,102 

10,894,644 

.  5,198,082 

5,095,372 

.  9,345,409 

8,701,555 

.  6,655,186 

6,815,757 

.'  4,206,016 

4,040,722 

.  6,729,069 

6,530,062 

.  1.516,842 

1,484,994 

.  3,116,050 

2,901,354 

.  59,025,073 

57,922,676 

A  New  Operating  Arrangement. 

Anyone  who  traveled  over  the  Central  Pacific 
in  the  days  when  it  wound  its  lonely  way  for  hun¬ 
dreds  of  miles  on  a  single  track  over  the  endless 
wastes  of  Nevada,  and  who  now  takes  the  same 
journey,  finds  the  loneliness  relieved  by  another 
track  appearing  sometimes  alongside  and  approach¬ 
ing  very  close  and  then  winding  off  out  of  sight, 
but  always  returning,  to  run  alongside  again  for 
miles.  This  is  the  track  of  the  relatively  new  West¬ 
ern  Pacific. 

Arrangements  were  made  last  fall  by  the  Director 
General  between  the  Southern  Pacific  Co.  and  the 
Western  Pacific  for  the  operation  of  182  miles  of 
parallel  lines  in  Nevada  as  double  track.  The  physi¬ 
cal  changes  required  to  make  the  plan  feasible  were 
completed  in  November.  It  is  stated  that  nowhere 
are  the  two  roads  more  than  five  miles  apart. 


Milwaukee  Coal  Receipts. 

Receipts  of  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal,  by 
lake,  at  Milwaukee  during  the  season  of  1918,  and 
two  previous  years  were  : 

.  .  .  1916.  1917.  1918. 

^nthracite  .  853.217  922,538  839  092 

Bituminous  . 3,737.167  3,025,558  3,446,061 

Total  . 4,590,384  3,948,096  4,285,153 


Will  John  D.  eventually  own  Russia?  Such  is  the 
interesting  question  propounded  by  a  reader  who 
noticed  that  the  National  City  Bank  is  paying  the 
coupons  on  Russian  bonds,  although  non-committal 
as  to  the  source  from  which  the  funds  have  been 
obtained  “Is  this  any  different  in  principle,”  he 
asked,  _  from  paying  the  interest  on  your  friend’s 
pawn  ticket?  After  a  while  you  get  the  watch  upon 
payment  of  amount  of  pledge.” 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 

1  7  BATTERY  PLACE,  NEW  YORK 

Telephone,  Rector  3215. 

In  addition  to  the  exclusive  agency  of  PIPER’S  SONMAN  coal  in  this  market,  the  undersigned  begs  to  announce  that 
he  has  formed  a  company  under  the  firm  name  of 

D.  de  L.  HENDRICKSON  &  COMPANY 

to  handle  all  Standard  Grades  of  coal,  retaining  the  present  office  at  the  above  address. 

D.  DE  L.  HENDRICKSON. 


Our  Telephone  Number  is  BARCLAY  7000 
SAWARD’S  JOURNAL 
A  Progressive  Coal  Trade  Weekly 


COX’S  CALCULATED  TONNAGE  RATES  BOOK 

320,000  CALCULATIONS  .  Invoices,  freight  bill*,  coil  bill*,  etc.  One  hundred- 
weight  to  one  thousand  tons.  Rates  every  five  cents  advance.  Tells  amount 
at  a  glance.  Weights  given  in  tons  and  hundredweights.  Extensions  Gross 
or  Net. 

Issued  in  three  volumes:  lc  to  $6.00;  $6.00  to  $8.00;  lc  to  $8.00. 

COX’S  TARIFF,  TONNAGE  AND  PRICE  EXTENSIONS 
The  Groi*  Ton  Book. 

220  page*,  176,000  calculation*.  Weight*  given  every  hundred  pound*.  100  te 
160,000.  Extension*,  at  rates  pet  Gross  ton,  5c  to  $5.50. 

Can  be  u»ed  to  reckon  payrolls,  miner*'  wages,  etc.  Plain,  practical,  accu¬ 
rate.  Save  time,  labor,  money,  brains.  Railroad  companies  and  large  shippers 
use  them.  Sent  on  approval 

CHARTER  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Harrisburg,  P*. 


FOUNDED  1835 

HEILNER  &  SON 

ANTHRACITE  —  COAL  —  BITUMINOUS 

Telephone,  Bowling  Green  7715.  Room*  117-119,  No.  1  Broadway,  New  York 

Eastern  Representative,  E.  L.  HAYNER,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
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Connellsville  Coke  Trade;  Year  1918. 

Shipments  Smaller  Than  in  Any  Tear  Since  1914,  Although  Revenue  Establishes  New 

High  Record. 


The  Connellsville  region  marketed  1,667,591  fewer 
tons  of  coke  in  1918  than  it  did  in  1917,  but  the  gross 
revenue  to  the  producers  was  $6,716,146  greater,  the 
average  realized  price  per  ton  having  been  the  high¬ 
est  in  the  history  of  the  trade,  says  the  Connellsville 
Courier. 

In  1917  17,806,181  tons  were  marketed  at  an  aver¬ 
age  price  of  $6.25  per  ton,  yielding  $111,288,631.  In 
1918  the  tonnage  was  only  16,138,590,  or  smaller  than 
any  year  since  1914,  but  with  an  average  price  of 
$7.25  per  ton  the  gross  income  derived  was  $117,004,- 
777 — a  new  high  record  in  value  of  the  region’s  an¬ 
nual  output.  The  gain  in  value  in  1918  was  itself 
greater  than  the  total  revenue  of  any  year  except 
two  preceding  1895. 

While  1918  was  notable  as  the  year  of  greatest 
revenue  from  the  Connellsville  region’s  premier  prod¬ 
uct,  it  will  ever  remain  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
periods  in  the  history  of  the  industry  for  the  part  it 
played,  and  played  magnificently,  in  the  greatest 
undertaking  upon  which  our  nation  has  ever  engaged. 
The  prime  importance  of  coke  and  coal  in  the  suc¬ 
cessful  conduct  of  the  war,  through  providing  means 
whereby  to  operate  the  war  munitions  plants  at  maxi¬ 
mum  plus  being  early  realized,  the  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion  and  the  producers  of  coal  and  coke  very  early 
began  to  bend  every  energy  toward  maintaining  fuel 
output  at  the  highest  point.  This  was  done  in  the 
face  of  the  greatest  variety  of  obstacles  that  had  ever 
been  encountered  in  a  single  j'ear  since  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  coke  on  a  commercial  scale  was  begun. 

Unprecedented  Transportation  Difficulties. 

Wholly  unprecedented  transportation  difficulties 
prevailed  during  almost  the  whole  of  the  first  quarter 
of  the  year  and  with  only  comparative  improvement 
during  the  remainder;  an  already  inadequate  com¬ 
plement  of  workers  suffered  further  losses  through 
operation  of  the  draft  and  voluntary  enlistments  in 
the  military  service;  an  epidemic  of  a  most  serious 
character  struck  the  region  just  at  the  time  when 
conditions  were  ripe  for  a  steady  and  material  in¬ 
crease  in  production,  which  with  other  hindrances 
of  a  perplexing  sort  contributed  to  make  the  year 
one  which  called  forth  supreme  effort,  rare  foresight, 
skillful  management  and  unrelenting  hard  work  upon 
the  part  of  every  man  connected  with  the  industry. 

That  the  demands  were  fully  met,  the  reputation  of 
the  region  and  its  product  sustained  and  its  full  part 
in  the  war  performed  with  fidelity  to  the  best  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  nation,  will  ever  attest  the  loyalty  and 
patriotic  unselfishness  of  the  men  who  ably  met  the 
situation,  from  president  to  the  humblest  coke  yard 
laborer. 

While  the  shortage  of  labor  and  cars  prevented  a 
larger  production  of  coke  during  1918,  the  inability 
of  the  region  to  maintain  a  closer  approach  to  the 
former  weekly  average  was  in  large  measure  due  to 
the  shift  in  trade  conditions  resulting  from  a  larger 
demand  for  Connellsville  coal  for  by-product  coke 
making.  This  became  very  much  more  pronounced 
when,  beginning  August  1,  the  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co. 
blew  out  upwards  of  3,000  ovens  at  plants  which 
were  largely,  and  in  some  cases  completely,  diverted 
to  producing  coal.  Meantime  many  independent 
operations  increased  their  coal  shipments  as  im¬ 
provement  in  car  supply  and  service  gave  oppor¬ 
tunity.  In  consequence  much  of  the  loss  in  coke 
production  was  made  up  by  larger  shipments  of  coal 
which  was  converted  into  coke  at  the  by-product 
plants. 

Production  and  Shipments. 

Complete  coal  shipment  data  is  not  available,  but 
from  the  records  covering  a  part  of  the  year  it  is 
estimated  that  the  output  of  the  whole  year  was  ap¬ 
proximately  12,500,000  tons.  Adding  this  to  the  coke 
tonnage  reduced  to  its  coal  equivalent,  which  is  24,- 
207,885  tons,  the  aggregate  fuel  production  for  1918 
is  found  to  be  37,707,885  tons.  In  1917  the  aggregate 
was  37,709.271  tons,  thus  showing  that  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  lessened  output  of  coke  the  Connellsville 


region  did  relatively  as  well  in  1918  as  it  did  in  the 
preceding  year  in  holding  its  own  as  a  fuel  producer. 

The  production  credited  to  the  Connellsville  and 
Lower  Connellsville  districts  respectively  more  nearly 
approached  an  equality  than  in  any  previous  year, 
that  of  the  former  being  52  per  cent.,  as  compared 
with  54  per  cent,  in  1917,  and  the  latter  being  48  per 
cent,  as  compared  with  46  per  cent,  in  the  preceding 
year.  The  estimated  production  in  short  tons  by 
quarters  during  1918  was  as  follows : 


Quarter —  Conn.  Low  Conn.  Total. 

First  .  1,881,379  1,568,368  3,449,747 

Second  .  2,359,653  2,070,929  4,430,582 

Third  .  2,263,755  2,229,676  4,493,431 

Fourth  .  1,888,094  1,818,736  3,706,830 

Totals  .  8,392,881  7,687,709  16,080,590 


As  a  result  of  the  large  number  of  ovens  blown 
out  by  the  Frick  company  at  plants  which  began  in 
August  to  be  diverted  to  the  production  of  raw  coal 
for  shipment  to  the  by-product  ovens  at  Clairton,  the 
production  by  the  furnace  ovens  and  the  production 
by  the  merchant  ovens,  like  the  production  by  dis¬ 
tricts,  was  more  nearly  equalized  than  in  previous 
years.  The  percentage  of  the  furnace  ovens  dropped 
to  57,  from  63  in  1917,  and  that  of  the  merchant 
ovens  rose  to  43  as  compared  with  37  per  cent,  in 
1917.  The  production  by  the  respective  interests  by 
quarters  in  1918,  in  short  tons,  was  as  follows : 


Quarter —  Merchant.  Furnace.  Total. 

First  .  1,417,882  2,031,865  3,449,747 

Second  . .  1,807,664  2,622,918  4,430,582 

Third  .  1,940,819  2,552,612  4,493,431 

Fourth  .  1,730,389  1,976,441  3,706,830 

Totals  .  6,896,754  9,183,836  16,080,590 


Total  for  the  Year. 

At  the  close  of  last  year  it  was  estimated  that  there 
were  about  68,000  tons  of  coke,  loaded  in  cars  which 
had  not  reached  the  scales  and  as  stock  on  the  yards, 
which  had  not  entered  into  191 7’s  record  of  ship¬ 
ments.  This  was  moved  with  the  1918  output,  hence 
the  shipments  of  the  year  just  closed  exceed  the  esti¬ 
mated  production  by  about  58,000  tons,  there  having 
been  approximately  10,000  tons  of  stock  on  the  yards 
on  December  31  last.  The  output  of  the  region  for 
1918  is  therefore  16,138,590  tons,  which  is  the  sum 
of  the  production,  16,080,590  tons,  plus  the  difference, 
58,000  tons,  in  stock  tonnage  at  the  opening  and  that 
at  the  close  of  the  year. 

During  the  winter  transportation  blockade,  and 
each  recurring  season  of  car  shortages,  production 
was  heavier  than  shipment,  the  excess  going  into  the 
stock  piles  on  the  yards  which  at  times  assumed 
mammoth  proportions.  When  car  service  and  supply 
became  better  this  accumulation  was  loaded  out  as 
fast  as  possible,  and  late  in  the  fall  the  yards  were 
made  bare  of  stock  and  kept  practically  in  that  con¬ 
dition  until  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  following  tabulated  statement  shows  the  total 
number  of  ovens  at  the  close  of  each  year;  the  annual 
output  and  average  price  of  the  region  at  certain 
dates  from  1880  to  1918: 


Total 

Tons 

Aver. 

Gross 

Year — 

Ovens. 

Shipped. 

Price. 

Revenue. 

1880.... 

7,211 

2,205,946 

$1.79 

$3,948,643 

1885.... 

10,471 

3,096,012 

1.22 

3,777,134 

1890. . . . 

16,020 

6,464,156 

1.94 

12,537,370 

1895. .. . 

17,947 

8,244,438 

1.23 

10,140,658 

1900. ... 

20,954 

10,166,234 

2.70 

27,448,832 

1905.... 

30,842 

17,896,526 

2.26 

40,446,149 

1910. ... 

39,137 

18,689,722 

2.10 

39,248,416 

1912.... 

38,884 

20,000,873 

1.92 

38,401,676 

1913.... 

39,067 

20,097,901 

2.95 

59,288,808 

1914.... 

37,965 

14,075,638 

2.00 

28,151,276 

1915.... 

38,986 

17,921,216 

1.80 

32,258,188 

1916.... 

38,362 

21,654,502 

2.58 

55,768,615 

1917.... 

38,110 

17,806,181 

6.25 

111,288,631 

1918.... 

.  37,061 

16,138,590 

7.25 

117,004,777 

River  shipments  were  more  of  a  factor  in  coke 
movement  during  the  year  than  in  1917,  but  this 
means  of  transportation  was  utilized  only  for  part 


of  the  year.  The  ice-bound  condition  of  the  Monon- 
gahela  for  the  first  six  weeks  of  the  year  stopped 
barge  movement  entirely.  After  resuming  in  the 
middle  of  February  it  continued  without  interruption 
until  the  first  week  of  September,  when  it  was 
suspended  to  provide  facilities  for  a  heavier  ship¬ 
ment  of  coal  to  Clairton  and  other  by-product  opera¬ 
tions.  During  the  period  of  activity  shipments 
ranged  from  640  to  21,959  tons  per  week,  the  total 
for  the  30  active  weeks  having  been  307,107  tons,  or 
an  average  of  10,230  tons  per  week.  This  was  an  in¬ 
crease  of  115,787  tons,  or  60  per  cent.,  over  the 
shipments  in  1917.  Comparisons  in  river  and  rail 
shipments  in  1917  and  1918  are  shown  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 


Rail. 

River. 

Total. 

1917 . 

17,614,861 

191,320 

17,806,181 

1918 . 

Increase . 

15,831,483 

307,107 

115,787 

16,138,590 

Decrease . 

1,783,378 

1,667,591 

Production  by 

Months. 

In  the  following  table  the  m 

onthly  production  from 

the  two  districts 
all  in  net  tons : 

are  given  for  the  last 

five  years, 

Merchant.  Furnace. 

Total. 

Month — 

1918. 

1918. 

1918. 

January  . 

. .  398,906 

622,149 

1,021,055 

February  . 

.  404,369 

587,502 

991,871 

March  . A 

. .  614,607 

822,214 

1,436,821 

April  . 

. .  604,507 

854,741 

1,459,248 

May  . 

. .  623,559 

909,075 

1,532,634 

June  . . 

. .  579,598 

859,102 

1,438,700 

July  . 

. .  639,690 

938,440 

1,578,130 

August  . 

. .  656,090 

835,975 

1,492,065 

September  . 

. .  645,039 

778,197 

1,423,236 

October  . 

. .  673,481 

736.922 

1,410,403 

November  . 

. .  522,783 

513,572 

1,136,355 

December  . 

. .  534,125 

625.947 

1,160,072 

Totals  . 

. .  6,896.754 

9,183,836 

16,080,590 

Increase  over  1917 

. .  27,744 

Decrease  from  1917 . 

1,831,511 

1,803,767 

Imports  and  Exports  of  Coal. 

Octoper  and  Ten  Months 


October 

A 


Imports 

1917 

1918 

Anthracite  . 

234 

5,565 

Bituminous — 

United  Kingdom 

451 

Canada  . 

Tapan  . 

130,680 

133,722 

Australia  . 

606 

Other  countries. 

Ten  Months 


1917 

1918 

10,971 

29,939 

6,399 

33,186 

1,001,957 

1,097,558 

17,213 

7,459 

13,148 

1,369 

2,400 

1,041 

Total  . 

Coke  . 

Exports 

Anthracite  . 

Bituminous — 

Italy  . 

Canada  . 

Panama  . 

Mexico  . 

Cuba  . 

Other  W.  I _ 

Argentina  . 

Brazil  . 

Chili  . 

Uruguay  . 

Other  countries. 


Total 
Coke  . . . 


130,680 

134,779 

1,040,957 

1,140,613 

2,550 

1,174 

17,575 

23,413 

478,317 

■'456.029 

4,528,022 

3,713,160 

31,094 

503.738 

9,994 

2,157,857 

1,660,229 

13,591,333 

13,903.037 

94.681 

17,605 

484.682 

494,938 

11.618 

19,186 

151,872 

143,320 

117,615 

89,941 

1,234.782 

1,250,999 

22,173 

12,064 

340,956 

212,234 

29,374 

286,833 

177,731 

41,707 

38,461 

36,402 

13.832 

574,235 

477,878 

258,906 

177,280 

6,776 

43,251 

102,631 

1,081 

739,779 

92,323 

2,615,526 

1,888,801 

17,951,461 

17,198.640 

114,013 

118.796 

1.022.376 

1.267,239 

Two  supplemental  estimates  of  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  for  appropriations  required  to 
carry  on  the  investigation  for  the  utilization  of  lig¬ 
nite  coal  as  fuel  and  for  the  regulation  of  explosives 
have  been  placed  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  The  latter  estimate  is  a  substitute 
providing  for  an  appropriation  of  $35,000  instead  of 
the  original  estimate  of  $400,000  for  the  fiscal  vear 
1920. 


C.  E.  Lesher,  statistician  of  the  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey,  is  planning  to  continue  the  work  of  col¬ 
lecting  weekly  statistics  of  coal  production  when  the 
Fuel  Administration  passes  out  of  existence,  by  en¬ 
listing  the  co-operation  of  coal  association  secretaries 
throughout  the  country. 
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Philadelphia  Trade  Notes. 

J.  C.  Crichton,  secretary  of  the  Johnstown  C.  &  C. 
Co.,  paid  a  visit  to  local  men  recently. 

John  H.  Tyson,  the  oldest  retail  dealer  in  Norris¬ 
town,  recently  was  bereaved  of  his  wife  by  death. 
He  has  the  sincere  sympathy  of  his  many  friends  in 
the  trade. 

Frank  Mathers,  owner  of  the  Atlantic  Fuel  Co., 
54th  street  and  Whitby  avenue,  is  having  a  new 
trestle  built,  to  take  the  place  of  the  one  damaged 
by  fire  several  months  ago. 

Alexander  Magee  has  retired  from  the  firm  of 
Magee  Bros.,  doing  business  at  Ontario  and  C 
streets,  his  interest  having  been  purchased  by  his 
brother,  Harry  Magee,  who  will  continue  the  busi¬ 
ness  under  the  same  name. 

The  old-established  coal  yard  of  the  late  John  N. 
Henricks,  38  High  street,  Pottstown,  Pa.,  will  be 
offered  at  public  sale  on  Saturday,  January  25.  The 
yard  has  a  frontage  of  over  100  feet,  and  is  well 
equipped  with  coal  sheds  and  a  railroad  siding. 

Geo.  C.  Coughlin,  city  ana  Southern  sales  agent 
of  the  P.  &  R.  C.  &  I.  Co.,  was  recently  slightly 
indisposed,  and  his  familiar  face  was  missed  at 
the  office  for  a  few  days.  However,  to  the  delight 
of  his  friends  he  is  on  the  job  as  well  as  ever  again. 

The  Kunkel  Coal  Co.,  West  Philadelphia,  have 
never  let  up  in  their  attractive  street  car  advertising. 
Their  latest  progressive  effort  along  this  line  is  a 
card  with  the  statement  “It  costs  us  40  cents  a  ton 
to  carry  in  coal,  but  we  have  never  failed  to  do  it.” 
The  advertisement  has  created  quite  a  little  favor¬ 
able  comment. 

Smith  Bros.,  Allegheny  avenue  and  B  street, 
were  well  prepared  for  the  recent  cold  snap.  Being 
located  in  the  mill  district  cold  weather  always  cre¬ 
ates  a  heavy  domestic  demand  for  pea  coal,  which 
they  were  able  to  meet  adequately  from  the  several 
thousand  tons  of  this  Mze  they  had  been  accumu¬ 
lating  for  such  an  emergency. 

In  order  to  relieve  him  of  some"  of  the  burdens 
of  the  office  State  Fuel  Administrator  Potter  has 
appointed  Joseph  W.  Wear  assistant  administrator, 
which  appointment  has  been  approved  by  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Administration.  Mr.  Wear  has  already  been 
connected  with  the  office  in  the  capacity  of  general 
secretary  to  the  State  organization. 

Isaac  Rhoades,  the  Bridgeport  dealer,  still  has  his 
good  fortune  with  him.  In  addition  to  the  above 
yard  he  still  maintains  possession  of  his  original 
yard  on  the  Trenton  Cut-off,  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
and  last  week  the  oil  storage  plant  adjoining  was 
destroyed  by  fire.  Several  times  the  coal  property 
was  on  fire,  but  firemen  succeeded  in  making  the 
loss  merely  a  nominal  one. 

Always  enjoying  an  extensive  steam  coal  business 
the  firm  of  W.  J.  Steen  &  Co.,  Frankford  and 
Lehigh  avenues,  are  planning  to  greatly  increase 
their  tonnage  along  with  the  growing  industrial  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  city.  Just  prior  to  the  war  they  had 
completed  their  extensive  new  yard  and  are  well 
equipped  to  handle  a  big  tonnage.  With  this  in 
view  new  members  have  been  added  to  the  firm  in. 
the  persons  of  H.  White  and  J.  S.  Chestnut,  whose 
experience  in  the  coal  trade  augurs  success  for  the 
firm. 


Members  of  the  New  York  State  Coal  Merchants’ 
Association  in  Group  3,  embracing  15  counties  in 
the  northern  central  part  of  the  State,  will  hold  a 
meeting  at  the  Onondaga  Hotel,  Syracuse,  next 
Wednesday,  the  22d.  This  conference  was  to  have 
been  held  on  the  8th,  but  was  postponed  for  t-'o 
weeks  on  account  of  the  sudden  death  of  President 
Dewey.  The  program  previously  announced  as  hav¬ 
ing  been  prepared  for  the  8th  will  be  carried  out. 

Jonas  C.  Oanniff,  of  Newark,  for  22  vears  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  Jersey  Coal  Dealers’  Association, 
has  been  presented  a  reclining  chair  by  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  association,  Mr.  Canniff  having  rp- 
tired  from  office  at  the  last  annual  meeting.  The 
presentation  address  was  made  by  Ernest  C.  Strem- 
ple  successor  to  Mr.  Canniff  as  head  of  the  organi¬ 
zation. 


Navy’s  Coal  Supply. 

Over  Three  Times  as  Much  Used  in  Last 
Fiscal  Year  as  in  1917. 

The  annual  report  of  Rear  Admiral  McGowan 
shows  that  the  Navy’s  coal  requirements  during  the 
last  fiscal  year  amounted  to  upwards  of  4,000,000 
tons,  as  compared  with  about  1,200,000  tons  the  year 
before.  Of  last  year’s  total  some  3,500,000  tons 
were  delivered  at  the  principal  North  Atlantic  ports, 
the  remainder  being  distributed  among  smaller  sta¬ 
tions  and  various  interior  points. 

The  Navy  took  70,000  tons  of  anthracite,  approxi¬ 
mately  three  times  as  much  as  in  the  preceding  year. 
The  report  mentions  two  large  storage  plants 
which  have  been  erected  at  Hampton  .Roads  by  the 
\  irginian  and  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  railways,  each  of 
which  has  a  capacity  of  about  300,000  tons  and  can 
handel  coal  at  the  rate  of  300  tons  an  hour. 

In  addition,  at  principal  Atlantic  ports  the  most 
modern  machinery  has  been  provided  to  expedite 
the  bunkering  of  ships,  including  the  installation 
of  special  elevators  both  ashore  and  afloat. 

Reference  is  made  to  tests  under  way  in  the  Mata- 
nuska  district  of  Alaska,  with  a  view  to  developing 
a  new  source  of  coal  supply  on  the  Pacific  coast 
which  will  do  away  with  the  necessity  for  sending 
Pocahontas  and  New  River  coal  through  the  Pan¬ 
ama  Canal  to  naval  coaling  stations  in  the  Pacific. 
That  the  quality  of  this  coal  has  not  yet  been  dem¬ 
onstrated  to  be  of  Navy  standard  is  shown  by  the 
statement  that  it  is  “hoped”  that  the  coal  will  prove 
of  such  quality  as  to  make  unnecessary  the  ship¬ 
ment  of  bituminous  coal  from  the  Eastern  fields. 

In  a  recent  statement  Secretary  Daniels  also  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  prospective  development  of  the  Alas¬ 
kan  coal  fields,  saying  that  until  the  plans  along 
that  line  have  been  carried  out  it  will  be  the  policy 
of  the  Navy  Department  to  keep  oil-burning  vessels 
in  the  Pacific  and  coal  burners  in  the  Atlantic,  add¬ 
ing  that  all  new  dreadnoughts  will  burn  oil. 


Carbo  Coal  Developing. 

The  International  Coal  Products  Corporation  is 
enlarging  its  facilities  at  Irvington,  New  Jersey. 
It  occupies  a  good  sized  plant  at  that  suburb  of 
Newark,  adjacent  to  the  line  of  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Railroad,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  switch. 

This  company,  it  will  be  recalled,  is  introducing 
a  briquette  fuel  known  as  carbo  coal,  under  the 
auspices  of  Blair  &  Co.,  24  Broad  street,  New 
York.  The  principal  officers  of  the  company  are: 
Charles  H.  Smith,  president;  N.  W.  Roberts,  vice- 
president;  Dr.  Walter  Runge,  chief  chemist  (form¬ 
erly  with  Duponts),  and  F.  R.  Wadleigh,  mining 
engineer,  formerly  with  Castner,  Curran  &  Bullitt 
and  other  West  Virginia  interests. 

We  understand  the  product  will  soon  be  offered 
commercially  on  quite  a  large  scale. 


Anthracite  Miners’  Wages. 

The  wage  of  $33  per  week  now  provided  for  con¬ 
sideration  miners  in  the  anthracite  field  marks  a 
great  advance  over  the  basis  of  $15  to  $18  per  week 
that  was  in  vogue  some  eighteen  or  twenty  years 
ago  prior  to  the  Big  Strike. 

It  is  understood  by  the  establishment  of  a  rate  for 
consideration  miners  that  the  rate  for  filling  mine 
cars  shall  be  so  adjusted  in  price  per  ton  or  per  car, 
that  the  miner  loading  same  shall  be  able  to  net  a 
certain  amount  after  paying  his  laborer  and  the  ex¬ 
pense  for  powder  and  tool-sharpening  that  has  to  be 
taken  care  of. 

I  he  rates,  years  ago,  varied  in  different  mines,  but 
have  gradually  been  working  toward  a  common 
level.  At  first  the  advances  were  moderate.  Ten 
per  cent,  increase,  it  will  be  recalled,  was  the  basis 
of  settlement  for  several  strikes  and  suspensions, 
but  lately  the  pay  took  a  big  jump,  as  we  all  know, 
and  the  recognized  rate  is  now  $5.50  a  day.  This 
means  that  if  the  miner  gets  out  ten  tons  a  day, 
he  has  55  cents  a  ton  free  and  clear;  while  if  the 
difficulties  of  his  work  are  such  that  he  can  get 
only  five  tons,  he  gets  $1.10  a  ton  over  and  above 
expenses. 

There  are  certain  conditions  in  the  pitching  seams 
of  the  southern  field  under  which  mining  can  be 
more  easily  done,  and  it  may  be  that  his  rate  is 
only  30  cents  or  40  cents  a  ton  in  such  cases;  but 
the  fact  remains  that  the  rate  paid  for  mining  a 
ton  of  hard  coal  differs  greatly  and  the  companies 
have  always  been  reluctant  about  giving  out  any 
information  as  to  cost  per  ton,  feeling  that  whether 
the  figures  stated  were  high  or  low  they  would  be 
misunderstood  and  would  be  out  of  line  with  those 
of  other  operators  working  under  other  conditions. 


No  Extra  Margin  Promised. 

An  article  appearing  in  this  publication  last  week 
regarding  retail  margins  in  New  York  City  stated 
that  the  Fuel  Administration  had  promised  to  restore 
the  extra  winter  margin  of  25  cents  on  the  domestic 
sizes  which  was  in  effect  a  year  ago.  From  trade 
sources  the  impression  was  gained  that  such  a  prom¬ 
ise  had  been  made,  but  E.  Flalsey  Malone,  Assistant 
County  Administrator,  writes  as  follows  : 

“The  Fuel  Administration  has  at  no  time  promised 
to  restore  the  extra  winter  margin  of  25  cents  on  the 
sizes  in  question,  nor  has  it  made  any  other  promises 
in  this  connection  to  the  retail  dealers  or  anyone  else. 
Accordingly,  we  respectfully  suggest  that  this  state¬ 
ment  be  corrected.” 


During  the  calendar  year  1917  coal  exports  from 
the  United  States  to  the  Dominican  Republic  amount¬ 
ed  to  167,365  tons.  Porto  Rico  shipped  7,650  tons. 


Bituminous  Coal  Statistics 

Shipments  of  bituminous  coal  over  the  following  railroads,  which  includes  tonnage  originating  on  line 
and  received  from  connections,  also  hauled  for  revenue  and  tonnage  for  company  use,  during  the  first 
eight  months  of  1917  and  1918,  were:  6 


Company  Use. 


Total. 


Revenue. 

A. 


B.  &  O . 

1917. 

1918. 

.  25,150,226 

32.053,108 

B„  R.  &  P . 

.  6,689,514 

7,488,065 

B.  &  S . 

.  1.049,788 

1,277,464 

C.  &  O . 

.  17.322,535 

18,261,432 

Erie  . 

.  5,776,249 

7,483,320 

H.  &  B.  T.  M.* . 

N.  Y.  Central . 

.  876,689 

....  1  r  .. 

770,041 

Buffalo  &  East . 

(  5,654,825 

5,858.003 

N.  &  W . 

.  20,009,114 

17,675,788 

Pennsylvania  . 

.  35,395,190 

35,259,637 

P.  &  L.  E . 

. .  7,612,231 

9,768,794 

P.  &  S . • . 

.  1,841,290 

1,798,341 

P.,  S.  &  N . 

.  969,229 

822,500 

Virginian  . 

.  4,437,476 

4,192.049 

W.  Maryland  . 

.  6,091,092 

7,066,417 

*Seven  months. 


1917. 

1918. 

1917. 

1918. 

4,202,586 

4,570,052 

29,352,812 

36,623.160 

525,586 

578,412 

7,216,100 

8,066,477 

68,712 

82,753 

1,118,500 

1,360.217 

1,501,664 

1)487,330 

18,824,199 

19,748,762 

2,740,028 

2,598,855 

8,516,277 

10,082,175 

22,319 

20,111 

899,008 

790,152 

1,418,384 

1,769,133 

7,073,209 

7,627,136 

2,207,159 

2,400,614 

22,216,273 

20,076,402 

5,440,123 

5,999,629 

40,835,313 

41,259,266 

373,104 

432,292 

7,985,335 

10,201,086 

30,306 

33,258 

1,871,596 

1,831,599 

45,881 

50,757 

1,015,110 

873,257 

258,297 

287,458 

4,695,773 

4,479,507 

459,899 

467,816 

1,560,991 

7,534,233 
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Current  Coal  Production. 


Bituminous  Output  in  New  Year’s  Week 
Million  Tons  Below  1918. 

The  report  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  shows 
that  considerable  improvement  occurred  during  the 
week  ended  January  4  in  the  production  of  bitumi¬ 
nous  coal,  the  output  being  estimated  at  an  increase 
of  1,954,000  tons,  approximately  30  per  cent,  above 
the  production  of  the  preceding  week.  Estimates 
place  production  at  8,414,000  net  tons,  and  while  in 
excess  of  the  production  during  the  week  ended  De¬ 
cember  28,  which  amounted  to  6,460,000  tons,  fell 
beiow  production  of  the  week  ended  January  4,  1918, 
by  1,020,000  tons,  or  11  per  cent. 

Total  production  this  coal  year  to  date,  estimated 
at  456,243,000  net  tons,  exceeds  that  of  last  year  by 
34,248,000  tons,  or  8.1  per  cent. 

Output  in  Recent  Weeks. 

4 

The  following  table  shows  the  trend  of  production 
in  recent  weeks,  with  comparisons  covering  the  same 
period  of  a  year  earlier : 


Week  ended — 

1918-19. 

1917-18. 

September  28  . 

.  13,047,000 

11,138,000 

October  26  . 

.  11,308,000 

10,804,000 

November  23  . 

.  10,931,000 

11,187,000 

December  14  . 

.  10,623,000 

9,193,000 

December  21  . 

.  10,137,000 

10,923,000 

December  28  . 

.  6,460,000 

9,737,000 

January  4  . . 

.  8,414,000 

9,434,000 

Anthracite  production  during  the  week  of  January 
4  improved  to  the  extent  of  100,000  net  tons  over  the 
week  preceding,  and  is  estimated  at  1,389,000  tons,  as 
against  1,317,000  tons  during  the  corresponding  week 
of  1918.  ! 

The  total  production  for  the  period  April  1,  1918, 
to  January  4,  1919,  is  estimated  at  75,219,000  net  tons 
and  falls  below  production  of  1917-18  coal  year 
through  January  4  by  approximately  a  million  and  a 
half  tons. 


Anthracite  Allotment  Rules  Now  Apply  Only 
to  Stove  and  Chestnut. 

All  restrictions  on  the  sale  and  shipment  of  anthra¬ 
cite,  except  in  the  case  of  stove  and  chestnut  sizes, 
have  been  removed  by  the  Fuel  Administration.  The 
allotment  rules  were  taken  off  in  the  case  of  egg 
coal  under  date  of  January  4,  and  five  days  later, 
on  the  9th,  the  same  action  was  taken  in  regard  to 
pea  and  broken.  The  Anthracite  Committee’s  order 
of  the  9th  reads  as  follows : 

“Effective  today,  all  restrictions  as  to  shipment 
of  grate  or  broken,  pea  and  sizes  smaller  than  pea 
coal  to  territories  now  embargoed  or  States  now 
zoned  out  of  anthracite  coal,  are  hereby  removed, 
and  it  will  be  permissible  to  ship  any  of  those  sizes 
to  such  markets  as  you  may  find  for  them.  It  is 
understood  that  this  permission  now  applies  to  the 
sizes  given  and  that  the  restrictions  now  in  effect  on 
stove  and  chestnut  continue.  Additional  permits  for 
the  above  sizes  to  Canada  will  be  furnished  on  appli¬ 
cation.” 

Allotment  is  not  now  required  for  the  shipment 
of  egg  and  pea  coal  to  Canada,  and  no  restrictions 
now  exist  regarding  Canadian  shipments  except  that 
the  usual  permits  must  be  obtained  in  advance. 


Great  Lakes  Coal  and  Ore  Tonnage. 

The  following  statement,  furnished  through  the 
Steamboat  Inspection  Service,  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce,  shows  the  amount  of  bituminous  coal  and  ore 
shipped  on  the  Great  Lakes  during  the  season  of 
1918.  The  amount  of  ore  shipped  during  the  1918 
season  of  navigation  was  61,156,732  gross  tons;  1917, 
62,498,901  tons,  and  1916,  64,734,198  tons,  1916  being 
the  “banner  year.” 

Bituminous  coal  loaded  into  vessels  at  Lake  Erie 
ports  was  as  follows  in  net  tons : 

1917.  1918. 

Cargo  . 26,828,756  28,153,317 

Fuel  . 1.64L-523  1,234,925 

Total  . 28,470,279  29.388,242 


Who  Deserves  the  Credit? 


Mr.  O’Connor  Recalls  His  Successful 
Campaign  to  Secure  Pool  Reforms. 

In  connection  with  the  movement  that  has  been 
launched  to  secure  a  general  re-classification  of  coal 
in  the  tidewater  bituminous  pools,  Joseph  P.  O’Con¬ 
nor,  of  the  Penn  Fuel  Co.,  New  York,  has  given 
out  for  publication  a  copy  of  a  letter  he  wrote  to 
Senators  and  Representatives  under  date  of  July  2, 
1918,  bearing  on  this  subject.  This  communication, 
which  had  particular  reference  to  the  classification 
of  coal  into  permissible  bunker  pools,  reads  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

As  a  citizen  of  New  Jersey  and  one  who  be¬ 
lieves  in  the  principles  as  laid  down  by  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States,  I  appeal  to  you 
for  justice. 

I  have  been  accused  by  the  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion  of  delivering  smoky  coal  to  a  neutral  tramp 
steamship  going  to  a  neutral  port  and  my  license 
as  a  coal  jobber  has  been  revoked  by  the  Fuel 
Administration,  but  the  coal  we  delivered  to  this 
steamer  was  less  smoky  than  coal  the  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration  had  designated  as  suitable  bunker 
coal,  namely  Pool  Coal  No.  14  from  the  Buffalo, 
Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  district.  This  is  very 
smoky  and  they  have  designated  it  as  being 
suitable  for  bunker  purposes  for  use  on  United 
States  Government  transports,  troopships  and 
war  vessels,  also  merchant  steamers. 

The  use  of  this  coal  should  be  investigated, 
and  the  Fuel  Administration  should  state  pub¬ 
licly  just  what  quality  as  to  analysis  they  require 
to  have  coal  designated  as  suitable  bunker  coal. 

In  this  matter  it  is  only  fair  to  the  mining 
companies  producing  bituminous  coal  and  those 
handling  same  to  have  this  information. 

,  “On  the  23d  of  July,  1918,  three  weeks  after  this 
letter  was  written,”  says  Mr.  O’Connor,  “the  Fuel 
Administration  made  a  change  in  the  bunker  regu¬ 
lations  which  eliminated  Pool  14  from  the  permis¬ 
sible  list,  as  well  as  Pool  22. 

“There  have  also  been  many  changes  in  the  classi¬ 
fications  since  then,  which  have  resulted  in  some  of 
the  worst  mistakes  being  corrected.  I  am  confident 
that  my  letter  and  my  other  activities  at  about  that 
time  had  much  to  do  with  bringing  about  this  result. 
Whatever  may  be  accomplished  in  the  way  of  a  fur¬ 
ther  re-classification,  the  fact  remains  that  I  starfed 
the  ball  rolling  by  making  my  protests"  heard  at:  a 
time  when  some  reforms  were  badly  needed*but  when 
everybody  else  seemed  almost  afraid  to  really  start 
something.  ( 

“To  quote  from  a  letter  I  •  have-1  jqst  written  on 
this  subject,  it  makes  me  smile  to-  see:  so  many  sup¬ 
posedly  big  coal  men  who,  when  the  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration  was  in  their  full  vigorous  power,  were  trim¬ 
ming,  toadying  and  salaaming  .'to-  those  in  Dr. 
Garfield’s  Administration,  come  boldly  forth  and 
try  to  fight,  and  kick  at  an  army  of  retreating 
ex-semi-political  appointees  whose  work  is  subject 
to  investigation  and  review.”1 


Coal  Shipped  to  Canada. 

Shipments  of  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  to 
Canada  during  11  months  of  1918  and  same  period 
of  last  year  were  : 


r  Anthracite.-1  n  , - Bituminous. - \ 

Month:  1917.  1918.  1917.  1918, 

January  ....  282,933  238,059  569,893  447,338 

February  ...  247,338  225,417  562,878  578,143 

March  .  347,051  385.852  780,587  849,125* 

April  . 570,349  325,205  892,354  1,158,255 

May  .  409,613  414.719  1,397,466  1,766,702 

June  .  587,271  365,309  1,894,200  1,803,210 

July  .  374,411  381.131  1,392,196  1,877.204 

August  .  800,874  396.025  2,417,622  1,958,962 

September  . .  416,922  425,374  1,522,177  1,751.174 

October  ....  491,570  441,891  2,133,858  1,660,027 

November  . .  281,350  417,920  1,342,883  1,383,812 

Total  . 4,481,398  3,907,538  14,933,010  12,1 13,802 


Anthracite  Shipments:  1918 


Shipments 
months  were 

by  the  initial 

interests  for 

the  twelve 

Railroads. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

P.  &  R . 

..  12,842,731 

14,910,240 

14,837,395 

L.  V . 

..  12,056,078 

13,969,507 

14,287,325 

J.  C . 

..  7,135,544 

8,286,640 

7,245,276 

D„  L.  &  W.. 

..  10,638,500 

12,409,120 

11,884,669 

D.  &  H . 

. .  7,095,297 

8,533,716 

8,914,684 

Pennsylvania 

..  5,841,475 

5,610,846 

5,518,207 

Erie  . 

. .  7,718,089 

8,841,894 

8,641,582 

O.  &  W . 

. .  1,945,030 

2,010,724 

2,033,388 

L.  &  N.  E.. . 

. .  2,653,964 

3,949,172 

3,812,753 

Total  . 

..  67,926,708 

78,521,859 

77,125,278 

*550,334 

*1,388,554 

*475,300 

Net  total  . 

..  67,376,364 

77,133,305 

76,649,918 

*Deduction :  Tonnage  reported  by  both  C.  RR.  of 
N.  J.  and  L.  &  N.  E.  RR. 


For  the  twelve  months  shipments  show  a  decrease 
of  483,387  tons,  or  0.6  per  cent.,  compared  with  the 
same  period  of  1917. 

Shipments  by  Months. 


The  shipments  of  anthracite  coal  by  months  for 
three  years  have  been  as  follows : 


Month. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

January  . 

....  5,884,350 

5,940,725 

5,726,712 

February  . . . . 

....  5,696,306 

5,178,432 

5,812,082 

March  . 

....  6,127,351 

6,989,075 

7,276,777 

April  . 

. ...  4,528,784 

5,592,299 

6,368,373 

May  . 

. ...  5,547,899 

6,917,525 

6,887,256 

June  . 

....  5,636,975 

7,049,067 

6,867,669 

July  . 

. ...  5,432,878 

6,724,252 

7,084,775 

August  . 

. ...  5,531,797 

7,013,996 

7,180,923 

September  . . . 

....  5,544,076 

6,372,756 

6,234,395 

October . 

. ...  5,870,204 

7,110,950 

6,296,366 

November  . . . 

. ...  5,992,997 

6,545,313 

5,276,659 

December  .... 

....  5,582,747 

5,698,945 

5,736,260 

Total  . 

....67,376,364 

77,133,305 

76,649,918 

The  record 

of  large  monthly  tonnages 

runs  as 

follows : 

Jan.,  1913.... 

.  .6,336,419  July,  1918 . 

.7,084,775 

Feb.,  1912.... 

..5,875,968  Aug.,  1918 . 

.7,180,923 

Mar.,  1918.... 

..7,276,777  Sept.,  1917 . 

.6,372,756 

Apr.,  1915.... 

..6,665,625  Oct.,  1917 . 

.7,110,950 

May,  1917.... 

..6,917,525  Nov.,  1917 . 

.6,545,313 

June,  1917.  . .  . 

.  .7,049,037  Dec.,  1910 . 

.6,231,578 

-p  .. 

Connellsville  Coke;  Average  Monthly  Prices. 

These  monthly  averages  have  been  computed  from 
the  actual  market  as  shown  by  transactions,  and  re¬ 
ported  iit  the  Courier : 

Prompt  Furnace  Coke. 


1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

January ....... 

. $1.88 

$1,55 

$3.14 

$9.44 

$6.00 

February  . . 

.  i.90 

1.55 

3.41 

10.57 

6.00 

March  . 

.  1.92 

1.53 

3.45 

9.58 

6.00 

April  . 

.  1.90 

1.55 

2.45 

8.00 

6.00 

May  . 

.  1.83 

1.50 

2.34 

8.40 

6.00 

June  . 

.  1.80 

1.50 

2.54 

12.32 

6.00 

July  . 

.  1.75 

1.67 

2.65 

13.42 

6.00 

August  . . . . 

.  1.74 

1.54 

2.75 

11.85 

6.00 

September  . 

.  1.70 

1.66 

2.94 

6.00 

6.00 

October  . . . . 

.  1.65 

2.18 

5.69 

6.00 

6.00 

November  . 

.  1.60 

2.35 

6.91' 

6.00 

6.00 

December  .  . 

. .  1.60 

2.85 

9.00 

6.00 

6.00 

Average  . , 

.  1.77 

1.79 

3.94’ 

9.40 

6.00 

Prompt  Foundry  Coke. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

January  . . . . 

. $2.48 

$2.10 

$3.90 

$10.93 

$7.00 

February  ... 

.  2.47 

2.15 

4.00 

12.10 

7.00 

March  . 

.  2.46 

2.13 

3.85 

11.90 

7.00 

April  . 

.  2.43 

2.13 

3.75 

10.12 

7.00 

May  . 

.  2.40 

2.15 

3.56 

9.90 

7.00 

June  . 

.  2.40 

2.20 

3.35 

11.70 

7.00 

July  . 

.  2.30 

2.25 

3.30 

13.42 

7.00 

August  .... 

.  2.30 

2.28 

3.30 

34.25 

7.00 

September  .  . 

* .  2.25 

2.42 

3.45 

12,55 

7.00 

October  . . . . 

.  2.20 

2.62 

5.35 

7.00 

7.00 

November  .  . 

.  2.10 

3.10 

9.16 

7.00 

7.00 

December  .  ; 

.  2.05 

3.50 

10.35 

7.00 

7.00 

Average  . . 

.  2.32 

2.42 

4.78 

10.60 

7.00 
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THE  MARKET  SITUATION. 

The  weather  continues  to  hold  the  center 
of  the  stage  in  all  general  comment  relative 
to  trade  conditions.  The  market  does  not 
readily  absorb  any  tonnage  except  the  high¬ 
est  grades  of  soft  coal  and,  as  a  general 
thing,  stove  and  nut  of  the  anthracite 
variety.  Even  in  some  directions  the  deal¬ 
ers  report  plenty  of  that.  In  fact,  it  might 
be  said  that  the  tenor  of  published  remarks 
relative  to  business  and  financial  comment 
seems  to  be  growing  more  pessimistic,  but 
this,  we  take  it,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
unsettlement  that  was  foreseen  as  a  neces¬ 
sary  feature  of  readjustment  is  being  felt 
to  a  greater  extent  as  weeks  go  by.  It  is 
not  that  the  readjustment  is  greater  than 
anticipated  but  that  the  realization  of  what 
has  to  be  faced  is  striking  home. 

The  bright  spot  of  the  situation  is  the 
fact  that  organized  labor  will  probably  see, 
ere  long,  that  the  .day  for  advances  has 
passed  by  and  that  they  will  be  lucky,  to  re¬ 
tain,  over  any  considerable  length  of  time, 
the  extremefy  high  basis  of  compensation 
that  has  been  secured.  Such  momentum 
had  been  attained  by  our  industries  in 
general  during  the  war  period  that  a  great 
many  establishments  ran  along  to  the  end 
of  the  year  without  any  very  marked  slow¬ 
ing  down.  Then  with  the  usual  mental  or 
actual  taking  of  stock  at  the  outset  of  a 
new  year,  the  full  effects  of  cancellations 
began  to  be  felt  and  all  recognize  that 
during  the  present  month  there  has  been  a 
decided  recession  and  many  thousands  of 
men  have  been  thrown  out  of  employment, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  releasing  of  thousands 
of  women  whose  employment  was  known 
to  be  but  temporary. 

Price  unsettlement  is  becoming  more  pro¬ 
nounced  in  different  lines  and  while  the  im¬ 
mediate  situation  is  not  particularly  cheer¬ 
ful,  all  that  has  been  said  as  to  the  pros¬ 
pects  of  a  business  boom  when  things  are 
once  firmly  adjusted  on  a  peace  basis  still 
holds  good  and  the  coming  of  spring,  now 
only  a  few  weeks  distant,  may  bring  a  de¬ 
cided  change  in  the  tenor  of  commercial 
and  industrial  thought.  Daniel  Drew  was 
committed  to  the  theory  that  there  always 
was  an  upturn  when  the  sap  began  to  rise 
and  his  theory  is  exemplified  quite  frequent¬ 
ly- 

A  revival  of  building  activity  is  essential 
to  bring  about  a  renewal  of  very  active 
conditions  in  the  iron  and  steel  business. 
That  involves  the  financial  question  relative 


to  loans  and  the  social  question  relative  to 
rates  of  wages,  cost  of  living,  etc.,  thus 
bringing  in  certain  undetermined  factors, 
while  the  matter  of  purchases  by  the  rail¬ 
roads  has  also  an  important  bearing  on  the 
situation  and  the  Railroad  Administration 
does  not  seem  to  have  acquired  full  speed 
as  yet  after  the  recent  slowing  down  for 
change  of  management.  There  are  many 
vital  questions  to  be  considered  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  future  of  the  railroads  and 
financial  literature  teems  with  ideas  as  to 
what  might,  could,  would  or  should  be  done 
with  reference  thereto.  If  one  undertook 
to  weigh  all  that  is  printed  on  this  topic,  his 
head  would  be  in  a  whirl,  we  surmise,  and 
unfortunately  no  good  result  would  come 
from  the  most  intense  study  of  the  subject 
by  a  private  citizen  for  Washington  has  the 
first,  last  and  only  word,  it  would  appear, 
on  this  subject.  So  far  as  the  trade  is  con¬ 
cerned  the  principal  point  for  the  time  being 
is  the  fact  that  the  railroads  are  continuing 
their  efforts  to  purchase  coal  at  what  the 
trade  considers  an  unwarranted  concession 
and,  in  the  meantime,  incipient  controversy 
between  the  Director  General  and  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission  and  congres¬ 
sional  discussions  as  to  what  ought  to  be 
done  with  the  railroads  have  only  a  more 
or  less  detached  interest  for  the  coal  men. 

In  the  Middle  West  there  is  a  growing 
confidence  that  West  Virginia  producers 
will  take  a  determined  position  in  regard 
to  high  prices  when  zoning  regulations  are 
removed,  asking  such  a  figure  as  will  per¬ 
mit  producers  of  western  coal  to  secure  a 
profitable  figure  for  their  output.  They  are 
impelled  to  take  this  position  by  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  operating  cost  and  the  confidence 
in  the  superiority  of  their  tonnage  that  has 
been  instilled  (where  any  such  help  was 
needed)  by  the  activities  of  their  trade  as¬ 
sociations.  The  superiority  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  coal  has  not  been  disputed  in  the  West 
but  in  the  past  there  was  often  said  the 
desire  to  keep  the  cars  rolling  that  a  com¬ 
paratively  low  price  was  taken  in  order  to 
encourage  ready  buying,  hence  a  hard  time 
for  the  producers  of  less  desirable  coal.  The 
assuming  of  a  firm  position  by  the  West 
Virginia  producers  will  have  a  good  effect 
all  through  the  western  market. 

In  the  tidewater  market  the  demurrage 
question  is  one  which  demands  early  read¬ 
justment  on  a  basis  more  favorable  to  tide¬ 
water  shippers,  particularly  those  who  move 
their  coal  with  a  reasonable  degree  of 
promptness.  Under  conditions  such  as  ex¬ 


isted  until  a  short  time  ago  it  was  not  a 
vital  question,  as  cars  were  moved  promptly 
and  no  demurrage  accrued.  But  under 
normal  conditions  it  is  different.  Without 
the  pooling  arrangement  few,  if  any,  ship¬ 
pers  could  do  business  at  tidewater  on  the 
present  scale  of  $3.00  a  car  per  day  and  only 
three  days’  free  time.  Demurrage  bills 
would  be  prohibitive.  Even  with  the  Tide¬ 
water  Coal  Exchange  in  operation,  care  will 
have  to  be  exercised  to  prevent  excessive 
losses  and  to  secure  the  apportionment  of 
such  demurrage  as  does  accrue  among  the 
shippers  who  are  chiefly  responsible  for  it. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  recommendations 
recently  made  along  this  line  by  trade  com¬ 
mittees  will  be  adopted  without  loss  of 
time  and  that  eventually  the  rates  will  be 
lowered  and  the  free  time  increased.  With 
the  crisis  passed,  there  seems  to  be  no  good 
reason  for  continuing  the  more  onerous  of 
the  war  measures. 

The  anthracite  trade  is  feeling  very  de¬ 
cidedly  the  effects  of  the  abnormally  mild 
weather.  It  is  apparent  to  a  greater  extent 
every  week.  As  the  days  go  by  without  the 
customary  storms  and  low  temperature  of 
the  average  winter,  the  reports  come  in 
from  one  place  after  another  as  to  dealers 
and  consumers  having  plenty  of  coal  and 
“please  suspend  shipments.”  While  the 
anthracite  collieries  continue  in  full  opera¬ 
tion,  for  there  are  still  some  holes  to  be 
filled  and  some  places  where  tonnage  can 
be  placed  without  any  overloading,  the 
question  of  a  market  for  independent  ton¬ 
nage  at  a  premium  becomes  very  pressing 
all  the  time.  Yet,  with  all,  the  anthracite 
situation  is  much  better  than  the  bitumin¬ 
ous,  for  all  through  the  West  soft  coal 
mines  are  shutting  down  and  even  in 
Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia  and  Maryland 
short  -  time  operation  is  increasing.  The 
Fuel  Administration  has  let  down  the  bars 
in  regard  to  bituminous  and  given  practical¬ 
ly  a  free  hand  to  the  anthracite  producers. 
While  certain  relaxation  of  control  has  not 
yet  taken  place  developments  have  been  dis¬ 
counted  to  such  a  degree  that  no  particular 
change  at  that  time  is  anticipated.  Possibly 
the  most  acute  situation  is  on  buckwheat 
coal.  In  view  of  the  p-rowing  suoplv  of 
bituminous  the  outlook  for  large  shipments 
of  the  steam  sizes  of  anthracite  in  the  near 
future  is  not  encouraging. 

The  price  of  hard  coal  for  domestic  use  is 
held  a  serious  matter  to  those  not  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  war-time  wages  and  as  the 
extreme  compensation  of  the  recent  past 
fades  further  into  the  background  more 
thought  will  be  given  to  this  topic.  Large 
economies  have  already  been  effected  in  the 
utilization  of  hard  coal.  A  prominent  out- 
of-town  dealer  told  us,  the  other  day,  that 
some  of  his  customers  watched  their  coal 
bin  as  carefully  as  they  watched  their 
Liberty  Bonds,  and  we  feel  sure  that  the 
greatest  caution  must  be  exercised  in  re¬ 
gard  to  any  further  increases  in  cost.  A 
representative  of  the  Fuel  Administration 
recently  stated  that  many  weird  and  wond¬ 
erful  ideas  had  been  put  forward  for  the 
regulation  of  the  coal  trade  and  he  intimated 
that  with  the  growth  of  socialistic  ideas  a 
constant  watch  on  the  situation  must  be 
kept  to  prevent  these  propositions  being 
brought  forward  again  by  those  who  felt 
convinced  that  even  without  knowledge  of 
the  industry  they  were  in  a  better  position 
to  regulate  it  than  those  who  had  devoted 
their  business  careers  to  the  subject. 
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Trade  Conditions  at  New  York. 


Conditions  at  Pittsburgh. 


Anthracite  Cancellations  Far  Outnumber  Orders,  with  Independents  Worst  Sufferers _ 

Bituminous  Demand  Remains  Extremely  Dull  and  Prices  Become  More  Unsettled. 


The  present  week  has  been  productive  of  one  kind 
of  activity  in  the  anthracite  trade.  It  has  brought  in 
the  largest  flood  of  cancellations  encountered  this 
season,  although  the}'  had  previously  been  coming 
along  at  an  increasing  rate  ever  since  the  middle  of 
December.  In  one  office  it  was  stated  that  ten  can¬ 
cellations  were  being  received  for  every  new  order, 
and  while  this  may  be  above  the  average,  it  is  true 
that  producers  are  receiving  many  more  requests  to 
suspend  shipments  than  to  increase  them. 

The  independent  operators  are  being  much  more 
adversely  affected  by  present  conditions  than  the 
companies,  owing  to  the  price  differential.  As  the 
companies  are  free  to  ship'  egg  and  pea  coal  any¬ 
where,  and  as  they  have  a  surplus  of  those  sizes 
with  which  to  take  care  of  orders  from  people  with 
whom  they  have  not  been  doing  business  regularly, 
many  retail  dealers  have  cancelled  their  orders  with 
the  individuals  and  transferred  them  to  the  compa¬ 
nies  either  directly  or  through  the  medium  of  whole¬ 
salers.  To  counteract  this  tendency,  some  of  the 
smaller  producers  have  found  it  necessary  to  sell 
their  pea  coal  at  the  company  circular  and  in  a  few 
cases  to  make  concession  on  egg. 

This  is  exceptional  in  the  case  of  the  latter  size, 
however,  for  the  restrictions  on  stove  and  chestnut, 
which  prevent  the  companies  from  accepting  busi¬ 
ness  indiscriminately,  are  protecting  the  independ¬ 
ents  in  a  measure.  Their  customers,  being  unable 
to  obtain  those  two  sizes  except  through  the  regular 
channels,  often  hesitate  to  take  the  risk  of  having 
their  supply  cut  off  entirely  by  refusing  to  accept  a 
certain  tonnage  of  the  slow-moving  sizes  from  the 
same  sources,  but  it  is  becoming  harder  every  day  to 
coerce  retailers  into  taking  something  they  do  not 
want.  Business  is  dull  with  them  and  stocks  are 
piling  up  at  a  rate  which  is  causing  some  little  uneas¬ 
iness  in  view  of  the  lateness  of  the  season.  Locally, 
stove  is  the  only  size  for  which  there  is  even  a  fairly 
brisk  demand. 

While  no  curtailment  is  reported  in  the  anthracite 
region,  the  point  is  being  reached  where  the  market 
may  not  be  able  to  absorb  a  maximum  output  of 
domestic  sizes  unless  there  is  a  decided  change  in  the 
weather.  But  a  factor  which  may  be  even  more  in¬ 
fluential  in  causing  a  slowing  down  of  operations  is 
the  difficulty  of  moving  the  steam  sizes.  Some  of 
the  companies  are  stocking  up  at  a  rate  which  cannot 
be  continued  indefinitely  owing  to  the  limitations 
of  their  storage  facilities,  and  the  individual  oper¬ 
ators,  being  without  any  stocking  plants,  are  having 
a  lot  of  trouble  moving  their  steam  coal  even  at  re¬ 
duced  prices. 

No.  1  buckwheat  is  selling  at  from  $3.00  for  some 
Schuylkill  County  grades  to  the  full  circular  on 
coal  from  the  Lackawanna  region.  Rice  is  bringing 
from  $2.40  to  $2.70,  depending  on  quality,  while  bar¬ 
ley  is  available  at  prices  ranging  from  $1.00  to  $1.50 
for  line  shipment  and  even  lower  in  the  case  of 
loaded  boats. 

The  Bituminous  Trade 

January  has  often  proved  to  be  a  bad  month  for  the 
bituminous  trade,  and  history  is  repeating  itself  this 
year.  The  price  recessions  which  have  taken  place 
do  not  fully  measure  the  change  that  has  come  over 
the  market  in  recent  weeks,  for,  owing  to  govern¬ 
mental  control,  there  was  no  inflation  to  begin  with. 
So,  while  there  have  been  worse  slumps,  seldom 
has  there  been  such  a  complete  right-about-face  as 
regards  demand  and  supply. 

The  fact  that  there  is  but  a  relatively  narrow  mar¬ 
gin  between  producing  costs  and  present  selling 
prices  is  going  to  make  any  further  drops,  when  the 
Government  lets  go  on  February  1,  seem  small  when 
compared  with  the  big  breaks  of  other  years  when 
a  runaway  market  had  sent  prices  up  to  two  or  three 
times  what  it  cost  to  produce  coal.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  has  led  to  the  output  being  curtailed  quicker 
than  would  be  the  case  if  operators  had  more  lee¬ 


way  and  could  keep  orders  coming  in  by  making 
successive  price-  reductions  before  reaching  a  point 
where  profits  disappeared.  Many  mines  are  already 
on  part  time  or  closed  entirely. 

An  outstanding  feature  of  the  present  situation  is 
that  price  cutting  does  not  stimulate  buying.  Heavy 
stocks  and  the  desire  of  consumers  to  reduce  their 
holdings  are  responsible  for  the  stagnation  now  in 
evidence.  Most  buyers  seem  to  take  it  for  granted 
that  when  they  are  ready  to  come  into  the  market 
again,  some  weeks  or  months  hence,  they  will  find 
prices  on  a  lower  level,  but  that  expectation  is  not 
influencing  their  present  policy  to  any  great  extent. 

While  the  best  Central  Pennsylvania  coals  are  still 
holding  firm,  very  fair  grades  are  being  offered  at 
concessions  ranging  from  10  to  25  cents  below  the 
Government  price  on  orders  for  mine  shipment.  In 
the  case  of  loaded  cars  standing  at  tipples  even 
greater  reductions  are  heard  of,  sales  of  Pool  11 
coal  being  reported  as  low  as  $2.25  net,  a  cut  of  70 
cents,  while  Pool  10  coal  has  been  sold  at  $2.50. 
The  threat  of  the  Railroad  Administration  to  charge 
demurrage  on  unbilled  cars  at  the  mines  is  an  in¬ 
centive  to  clear  the  sidings  even  at  a  sacrifice.  Op¬ 
erators  are  offering  some  grades  of  gas  coal  as  low 
as  $1.75,  mines. 

The  tidewater  demand  remains  extremely  quiet. 
Shipments  over  the  local  piers  have  been  on  a  heav¬ 
ier  scale  since  the  middle  of  last  week,  but  this  is 
due  to  the  cleaning  up  of  the  congestion  caused  by 
the  boatmen’s  strike.  Aside  from  bunker  coal,  only 
a  small  percentage  of  the  total  tonnage  loaded  out 
represents  spot  sales,  the  balance  having  been 
shipped  on  contracts. 

What  is  virtually  a  general  embargo  against  Port 
Reading  has  been  in  effect  lor  some  time,  and  early 
this  week  Arlington  was  also  placed  under  an  em¬ 
bargo.  At  South  Amboy,  the  general  embargo  placed 
at  the  time  of  the  strike  was  soon  lifted,  and  at  that 
port  the  policy  is  to  embargo  individual  shippers  in¬ 
stead  of  entire  pools.  It  is  planned  to  extend  this  ar¬ 
rangement  to  the  other  ports  as  quickly  as  it  is  feas¬ 
ible  to  do  so. 

The  accumulation  at  tidewater  has  been  reduced 
from  a  maximum  of  about  6.300  cars  early  last  week 
to  slightly  over  5,000  cars.  The  greatest  congestion 
is  at  Port  Reading  and  Arlington,  where  movement 
from  certain  pools  is  very  slow  and  price  conces¬ 
sions  are  sometimes  reported.  Less  is  heard  about 
weakness  at  South  Amboy. 


Coal  Tonnage  of  New  York  Harbor 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  number  of  cars 
of  anthracite  and  bituminous  handled  over  all  the 
railroad  coal  piers  in  New  York  harbor  for  several 
weeks  past : 


Week  of— - 
November  21-27 
November 
December 
December 
December 


28-December 
5-11  . 


19-25 


January  2-  8 
January  9-15 
January  16-22 


Anthracite. 

Bituminous. 

.  5,757 

5,882 

.  5,305 

5,702 

.  5,750 

5,172 

.  6,503 

6,390 

.  5,728 

5,327 

•  5,453 

5,287 

.  5,969 

5,369 

.  4,362 

3,518 

. .  6,622 

6,917 

T.  Oliver, 

one  of  the 

Former  Senator  George 

largest  stockholders  in  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.  and 
owner  of  the  Oliver  building,  in  which  many  Pitts¬ 
burgh  coal  offices  are  located,  died  in  that  city  last 
Wednesday.  He  was  70  years  of  age. 


The  Philadelphia  Wholesale  Coal  Trade  Associa¬ 
tion  will  hold  its  annual  dinner  next  Friday,  the 
31st,  at  the  Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel.  The  speak¬ 
ers  are  announced  as  ex-President  Taft,  Hon. 
Hampton  L.  Carson  and  George  H.  Cushing! 


Price  Weakness  Hits  Here  and  Many  Mines 
Close  to  Avoid  Destructive  Competition. 

The  coal  trade  in  Pittsburgh  is  rapidly  settling 
back  to  a  peace  basis  not  only  in  production  but  in 
price.  The  weakness  that  has  marked  for  some 
weeks  the  Ohio  and  West  Virginia  fields,  due  to  the 
falling  off  in  demand,  has  struck  much  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  district,  and  especially  the  fields  in  north¬ 
western  Pennsylvania,  where  thin  seam  coal  prices 
have  prevailed.  The  absence  of  buying  has  brought 
about  two  developments.  One,  a  marked  increase 
in  offers  of  tonnage  at  lower  than  the  Government 
maximum,  prices,  and  the  other  is  the  total  suspen¬ 
sion  of  mines  and  hence  a  severe  curtailment  of  pro¬ 
duction. 

In  the  first  instance,  prices  have  been  based  on 
as  low  as  $1.65  for  mine  run  coal  and  a  lot  of  busi¬ 
ness  was  offered  at  $1.80,  but  with  little  or  no  suc¬ 
cess.  Brokers  and  wholesalers  generally  have  been 
active  in  pushing  their  business  under  such  condi¬ 
tions  and  getting  new  clients  and  customers.  Some 
of  the  producers,  of  course,  could  not  hope  to  meet 
the  prices  mentioned  and  pay  the  present  wage 
scale.  These  promptly  closed  their  operations  and 
will  wait  for  some  more  rational  adjustment  of  the 
trade.  Those  with  the  thick  seam  mines  and 
modern  equipment  that  can  face  the  new  basis  of 
costs  .without  loss  are  hanging  on  with  the  deter¬ 
mination  to  meet  the  temporary  conditions  and  keep 
their  organizations. 

In  the  Pittsburgh  field,  the  production  this  week 
has  dropped  sharply  in  volume.  There  is  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  railroad  equipment  and  a  perfect  weather 
for  good  mining  and  shipping,  but  the  demand  is 
not  there.  In  the  Westmoreland  field,  some  of  the 
largest  coal  producers  have  decided  to  close  down 
for  the  time  and  await  a  more  settled  condition 
of  trade.  It  is  doubtful  where  business  is  possible 
if  more  than  $2  is  actually  being  paid  for  mine  run 
coal  unless  on  contracts  placed  some  time  ago.  The 
domestic  trade  is  all  but  stagnant. 

Complain  of  Efforts  to  Break  Prices. 

There  is  more  or  less  restlessness  among  the  coal 
miners  and  complaints  that  the  railroads  who  with¬ 
held  their  ordinary  fuel  buying  in  the  effort  to 
break  the  market  with  some  appeals  sent  to  Wash¬ 
ington  to  Government  officials  to  prevent  a  further 
effort  to  compel  miners  to  accept  lower  wage  rates. 
Only  in  the  by-product  and  gas  coal  fields  has  any 
show  been  maintained  for  full  operation,  and  these 
producers  are  especially  favored  as  their  market 
has  not  yet  been  seriously  affected. 

The  Connellsville  coke  region  is  showing  a 
marked  improvement  in  production  owing  to  better 
weather  conditions  and  improved  labor  supply.  A 
good  many  of  the  coke  workers  are  returning  from 
military  service,  and  besides  all  this,  there  is  the 
fact  that  many  blast  furnaces  are  now  blowing  out 
for  repairs  and  relining  after  a  season  of  unusually 
severe  demands,  and  this  has  cut  deeply  into  the 
coke  needs  of  the  iron  manufacturers.  Prices  are 
not  yet  showing  any  change,  however,  in  so  far  as 
Connellsville  is  concerned.  There  is  a  disturbing 
development  in  the  Midwest  fields  owing  to  the  offer 
of  West  Virginia  coke  in  competitive  fields  at 
$5.75  ovens,  or  a  dollar  under  the  Government  max¬ 
imum  price.  In  addition  to  this,  there  have  been 
some  offers  of  by-product  coke  from  plants  of 
steel  companies  not  ordinarily  offered  in  the  open 
market,  but  made  available  because  of  the  idleness 
of  furnaces,  and  these  prices  have  been  a  little 
under  the  market,  thus  further  weakening  the 
structure  of  coke  prices  considerably. 


Announcement  is  made  that  D.  E.  McMillan,  head 
of  the  Chicago  firm  of  D.  E.  McMillan  &  Bro.,  and 
James  C.  E.  McElvaren,  of  Springfield,  Ill.,  have 
purchased  the  Franklin  mine  of  the  Pond  Creek 
Coal  Co.,  at  Herrin.  This  is  one  of  the  largest 
operations  in  the  southern  Illinois  field,  having  an 
output  of  about  1,500  tons  daily.  McMillan  &  Bro. 
have  heretofore  handled  the  tonnage  as  sales  agents. 
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Conditions  at  Cincinnati. 


Expectancy  That  West  Virginia  Producers 
Will  Advance  Prices  When  Regula¬ 
tion  Is  Removed 

The  coal  men  of  Cincinnati,  practically  all  of 
whom  represent  producing  districts  in  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  Kentucky,  join  with  practical  unanimity 
in  expressing  gratification  at  the  action  of  the  na¬ 
tional  Fuel  Administration  in  dismissing  the  zones 
and  opening  the  whole  field  of  consumption  to  gen¬ 
eral  competition,  but  they  differ  very  widely  as  to 
what  will  be  the  result — particularly  the  immediate 
result.  There  is  no  divergence  of  opinion  on  the 
assurance  that  when  present  stocks  are  exhausted 
the  better  grades  of  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky 
coal  will  largely  supply  the  demand  in  Indiana  and 
southern  Michigan,  which  is  their  old  field,  and 
which  would  never  have  been  divorced  from  them 
by  anything  weaker  than  ail  emergency  government 
war  order. 

The  dominating  judgment  of  the  operators  in 
those  higher  grades  of  coal  upon  which  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  made  the  price  is  that  the  first  effect  of  the 
change  of  February  will  be  a  readjustment  upward 
in  the  price  of  these  grades,  based  on  quality.  As  to 
whether  this  upward  tendency  will  be  mild  or  radi¬ 
cal,  these  producers  assume  not  to  know  in  advance, 
but  the  general  view  is  that,  'barring  a  season  of 
continued  low  temperature,  it  would  not  be  sharp 
or  sensational. 

Smokeless  coals  are  already  being  quoted  higher 
for  February  delivery.  Pocahontas  run-of-mine,  the 
Government  price  on  which  is  now  $2.35,  has  gone  to 
$2.75  and  even  $3  in  the  February  lists.  New  River 
runs  up  to  $3,  with  prepared  sizes  proportionately 
higher.  There  is  a  feeling  that  Indiana  dealers  are 
going  to  be  able  to  use  a  good  deal  of  this  coal  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  they  are  pretty  well  loaded. 
Of  course,  much  depends  on  whether  we  have  any 
real  winter. 

Indiana  Choked  with  Coal. 

There  is  another  and  less  optimistic  view  that 
while  Indiana  would  like  to  have  the  coal  which 
Cincinnati  has  to  offer  and  which  she  was  long  ac¬ 
customed  to  buy,  she  is  choked  to  the  point  of  actual 
distress  with  a  surplus  which  is  not  disappearing 
because  instead  of  burning  coal  this  balmy  spring 
weather,  the  people  are  either  using  a  faint  blaze 
of  natural  gas  or  opening  the  doors  and  windows. 
A  fair  illustration  of  the  situation  was  furnished  by 
the  recent  visit  of  a  lot  of  Hoosier  coal  dealers  to 
the  city  to  confer  on  the  conditions.  Those  from 
Ft.  Wayne  declared  that  the  local  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
trator  told  them  early  last  summer  that  unless  they 
prepared  themselves  with  50.000  tons  of  the  inferior 
coal  available,  he  would  open  a  municipal  coal  yard 
and  do  so  himself.  They  finally  did  buy  35,000  tons, 
and  of  this  they  still  have  so  much  on  hand  that 
it  will  be  some  time  before  they  can  buy  better 
coal.  They  were  here  to  beg  Cincinnati  coal  deal¬ 
ers  not  to  put  in  any  of  their  better  grade  coal  until 
this  surplus  was  down.  And  this  is  a  fair  index 
of  the  condition  throughout  Indiana  and  Michigan. 
Set  over  against  this  is  nothing  more  potential  than 
the  call  for  better  coal. 

It  is  said  that  one  immediate  result  of  the  zone 
dismissal  will  be  that  all  the  producing  and  jobbing 
companies  will  at  once  send  a  flood  of  traveling  men 
into  every  available  field  of  consumption.  These 
men,  representing  the  minds  of  their  companies,  are 
going  to  be  very  keen  for  orders.  They  will  be 
unrestrained  by  Fuel  Administration  restrictions  on 
orders.  It  does  not  seem  now  that  any  big  and 
responsible  company  will  so  far  forget  economic 
prudence  as  to  overlook  the  high  cost  of  production 
and  the  practical  impossibility  of  reducing  it  in  the 
near  future,  as  to  quote  prices  unwarranted  by  the 
essential  conditions,  but  at  a  time  like  this  one  can 
never  tell. 

In  the  mining  districts  the  situation  is  not  im¬ 
proved.  The  smokeless  districts  of  West  Virginia, 
which  are  sustained  largely  by  shipments  to  tide¬ 
water,  have  been  slowed  down  by  limited  shipping 


and  are  now  operating  about  60  per  cent.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected,  however,  that  this  will  improve  with  changed 
conditions  after  February  1.  In  the  lower  grade 
districts  the  conditions  are  very  bad.  In  the  Fair¬ 
mont  district  of  West  Virginia,  for  instance,  130  out 
of  168  mines  are  wholly  idle,  while  the  rest  are 
working  on  part  time.  Throughout  Kentucky  opera¬ 
tion  runs  no  stronger  than  from  20  to  30  per  cent. 
In  some  of  the  districts  the  miners  are  threatening 
to  leave.  If  they  were  formerly  content  to  await 
long  lapses  of  disemployment  or  poor-time  employ¬ 
ment,  the  high  income  and  steady  income  experi¬ 
ences  of  the  war  have  taught  them  to  desire  the 
fuller  revenue  or  more  stable  conditions. 

After  all,  however,  much  depends  on  the  weather. 
The  hopeful  coal  man  pins  his  faith  to  at  least  six 
weeks  of  real  winter  weather  still  to  come.  He 
doesn’t  see  how  it  is  possible  to  get  through  Febru¬ 
ary  without  storms  and  cold  and  through  March 
without  snow  and  sleet  and  bluster.  If  this  happens 
it  will  mean  some  business  for  him,  of  course,  al¬ 
though  he  never  can  tell  how  badly  frightened  house¬ 
holders  were  when  he  was  storing  his  winter  supply 
and  how  strong  he  made  the  order  which  meant 
business  and  a  profit  last  winter  at  the  expense 
of  business  and  a  profit  now. 

Coal  operators  generally  calculate  that  the  store 
of  the  steam  user,  which  is,  after  all,  his  most 
disconcerting  proposition,  will  have  been  used  up 
by  the  first  of  April,  or  at  least  not  later  than  the 
middle  of  April.  By  that  time,  also,  the  peace-time 
operation  of  industries  now  silent  or  on  limited  time 
will  have  begun.  In  the  meantime,  also,  American 
shipping  will  be  released  from  the  heavy  burden  of 
war  carrying,  and  will  be  available  for  the  peace 
commerce,  which  seems  only  to  be  waiting  for  a 
good  chance. 

Another  hopeful  element  is  the  outlook  for  large 
lake  shipments  which  looms  in  the  offing  with  big 
promise.  Coal  men  are  getting  ready  for  this  now, 
and  it  means  a  good  deal  of  business  to  the  oper¬ 
ators  interested  in  the  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky 
districts. 

If  the  price  holds  for  a  few  weeks  more,  going 
up  or  going  down  on  the  basis  of  quality,  as  it 
surely  will,  now  that  artificial  control  is  removed 
but  maintaining  a  profitable  range,  the  more  sturdy 
and  thoughtful  men  of  the  Cincinnati  district  feel 
that  the  problem  of  reconstruction  will  have  been 
fairly  solved  so  far  as  they  are  concerned. 


Twin  Cities  Market. 


Stocks  More  Than  Sufficient  for  Season — 
Retailers  Ordering  on  Close  Basis 

All  signs  fail  in  dry  weather,  and  all  promises 
subside  in  an  abnormally  mild  winter.  Week  after 
week  of  mild  weather  prevails,  and  any  chance  of 
a  consumption  of  the  stocks  accumulated  for  the 
winter  falls  away.  It  has  become  quite  apparent 
that  the  stocks  of  coal  held  in  the  Northwest  will 
more  than  suffice  for  the  winter.  So,  when  the 
announcement  was  made  of  a  withdrawal  of  the 
maximum  price  and  of  the  zone  restriction  of  dis¬ 
tribution,  it  was  followed  by  a  realization  that  there 
would  be  a  considerable  quantity  of  coal  left  at  the 
end  of  the  season.  If  all  restrictions  are  withdrawn, 
it  means  that  the  coal  so  carried  over  will  have  to 
stand  a  material  loss  when  the  new  season’s  prices 
become  effective. 

As  pointed  out  heretofore  in  this  column,  the  ton¬ 
nage  sent  to  the  docks  on  Lake  Superior  during  the 
last  few  weeks  of  navigation  was  greatly  in  excess 
of  the  wants  of  the  different  coal  companies.  The 
latter  were  not  consulted,  but  were  directed  to  take 
the  coal  which  was  shipped.  It  was  felt  then,  and 
it  is  more  keenly  felt  now,  that  the  coal  companies 
should  hardly  be  compelled  to  stand  the  loss  which 
is  thus'  forced  upon  them.  Had  they  requisitioned 
for  the  coal,  the  risk  would  have  been  their  own. 
But  they  had  no  option  in  the  matter.  They  were 
directed  to  receive  it,  and  did  so  under  such  instruc¬ 
tion.  Now  it  proves  that  there  is  to  be  a  surplus 
which  is  bound  to  show  a  loss.  The  coal  companies 


feel  that  they  are  not  accountable  for  this  loss. 

The  retailers  have  been  playing  very  safe  for  some 
time.  They  are  ordering  on  a  very  close  basis,  and 
whenever  a  break  comes  it  will  find  them  with 
comparatively  little  stock  on  hand.  This  means  that 
the  dock  concerns  will  have  to  bear  the  bulk  of  the 
loss  which  impends. 

The  all-rail  trade  is  working  on  a  safe  basis.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  high  wages  which  they  have  to  pay 
miners,  under  government  direction,  they  are  run¬ 
ning  close  to  the  volume  of  their  demand,  and  if 
there  is  not  an  outlet  for  their  product  will  shut 
down  for  a  few  days.  According  to  local  under¬ 
standing,  they  expect  to  maintain  prices  on  the  pres¬ 
ent  basis  until  April  1. 

The  retailers  of  these  cities  have  declined  to  stock 
up  beyond  a  very  narrow  tonnage,  because  of  their 
fear  that  prices  may  not  be  maintained.  Should 
there  be  a  severe  storm  and  blocked  railroads,  it 
might  find  some  of  the  trade  short  of  supplies.  As 
long  as  conditions  continue,  they  are  on  the  safe 
side  against  having  high-priced  coal  on  hand.  While 
there  may  be  some  bad  storms  in  the  next  few 
weeks,  the  chances  are  against  any  prolonged  cold 
weather  such  as  would  rapidly  consume  present 
stocks  of  coal. 


Trade  at  Indianapolis. 


Demand  for  Steam  and  Domestic  Coal  Shows 
Improvement  Over  December. 

Despite  the  unusually  warm  weather  and  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  zone  and  price  regulations  by  the 
Government  to  take  effect  February  1,  the  coal 
trade  in  this  State  has  experienced  good  business 
for  the  last  few  weeks,  at  least  as  far  as  production 
is  concerned.  During  the  week  ending  January  11, 
the  Indiana  mines  hoisted  545,949  tons,  or  90,000 
tons  better  than  the  previous  week.  From  these 
figures  it  is  indicated  that  the  tonnage  for  the 
month  will  be  in  excess  of  2,000,000  tons. 

The  demand  for  both  steam  and  domestic  coal 
show  considerably  more  strength  than  during  De¬ 
cember,  and  market  loss  has  been  much  less  this 
month.  In  spite  of  the  enormous  stocking  previous 
to  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  the  demand  is  far 
beyond  the  normal  peace  time  requirements. 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  State  the  mines  are 
working  on  an  average  of  five  days  a  week  with 
the  demand  good.  In  western  and  central  Kentucky 
mines  have  slowed  up  to  about  50  per  cent,  time, 
with  many  of  the  smaller  operations  closed  down 
altogether. 

The  order  abrogating  the  zone  and  price  regula¬ 
tions  effective  the  first  of  February,  did  not  cause 
as  much  as  a  ripple  here.  In  fact,  the  so-called  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  order,  to  the  effect  that  bitumi¬ 
nous  prices  would  be  reduced,  as  carried  by  the  big 
press  associations,  caused  more  comment  than  any¬ 
thing  else.  Operators  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  interpretation  was  inspired  by  the  Railroad  Ad¬ 
ministration  rather  than  by  Dr.  Garfield,  who,  oper¬ 
ators  say,  knows  that  a  reduction  in  prices  at  the 
mine  is  impossible  in  view  of  labor  and  other  over¬ 
head  costs. 

Eastern  coal  will,  of  course,  be  admitted  into  this 
zone,  but  the  general  opinion  is  that  dealers  who 
have  stocks  on  hand  to  last  until  April  1  will  not 
want  much  Eastern  tonnage,  for  the  present  at  least. 

Retail  prices  are  well  maintained  for  all  the  lead¬ 
ing  coals,  although  dealers  have  many  idle  horses 
and  trucks.  They  believe  that  there  will  be  no  ma¬ 
terial  decline  in  coal  prices  for  some  time  to  come. 
Jobbers  report  business  rather  quiet,  although  the 
leading  jobbers  are  shipping  considerable  coal  on 
contracts  already  in  force.  Mines  with  contracts 
are  running  six  days  a  week. 


Discharging  rates  at  the  Wilkes-Barre  Pier,  Provi¬ 
dence,  were  advanced  from  20  to  35  cents  on  Janu¬ 
ary  12,  and  will  advance  from  18  to  35  cents  at 
Mystic  Wharf,  Boston,  on  January  31.  Weighing 
at  Providence,  one  cent  per  ton;  at  Boston,  three 
cents  per  ton. 
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The  Philadelphia  Market.  West  Virginia  Conditions.  Market  at  Detroit. 


Weather  Conditions  Almost  Stagnates  Trade 
— Removal  of  Zones  May  Affect  Prices. 

The  unusual  weather  conditions  have  almost  stag¬ 
nated  the  retail  trade.  With  the  temperature  not 
touching  the  freezing  point  for  a  week  in  the  middle 
of  January  the  retailers  have  naturally  had  little  calls 
for  fuel.  To  be  sure,  there  is  a  fair  consumption  of 
coal,  but  the  trouble  is  that  the  needs  of  the  market 
have  been  based  on  last  winter’s  severe  conditions 
and  as  a  result  the  dealers  find  it  hard  to  adjust 
themselves  to  the  situation. 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  of  the  present  condi¬ 
tions  is  the  fact  that  with  good  shipments  of  coal 
coming  in  the  retailers  hesitate  about  taking  all  they 
can  get.  Most  of  them  did  have  to  hold  up  ship¬ 
ments  of  egg  and  pea,  but  even  now  a  few  of  them 
are  getting  ample  supplies  of  stove  and  nut. 

None  of  them  wants  to  run  over  into  spring  with  a 
supply  of  any  size,  yet  at  the  same  time  they  realize 
that  there  is  plenty  of  opportunity  for  a  great  deal 
of  severe  weather  before  this  winter  is  over,  when 
they  will  need  good  stocks. 

With  the  shippers  the  claim  is  made  that  those 
who  are  selling  at  the  lowest  price  fixed  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  have  as  yet  had  little  trouble  with  the  pre¬ 
pared  sizes.  They  state  that  good  shipments,  es¬ 
pecially  of  egg,  are  going  to  territories  which  have 
just  now  been  opened  up  to  anthracite,  by  the  Fuel 
Administration. 

The  individual  shippers  are  reported  now  to  be 
feeling  the  result  of  many  cancellations  of  orders  for 
egg  and  pea,  although  even  they  have  been  in  re¬ 
ceipt  of  substantial  calls  from  outside  markets.  It 
remains  a  fact,  nevertheless,  that  there  must  soon  be 
some  cold  weather  or  there  are  likely  to  be  some 
slight  suspensions  in  mining. 

All  the  steam  coals  are  hard  to  move,  whether 
company  or  individual.  By  the  individuals  there  is 
some  shading  of  the  price  on  buckwheat,  and  even 
that  has  failed  to  act  as  an  incentive  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent. 

The  Bituminous  Situation. 

The  announcement  from  Washington  that  the  Fuel 
Administration  would  remove  all  price  restrictions 
on  bituminous  coal  on  February  1,  was  fully  dis¬ 
counted  some  time  ago  and  caused  no  surprise  what¬ 
ever  in  the  trade.  The  ruling  also  carries  with  it  the 
elimination  of  all  zones,  so  that  coal  may  now  be 
purchased  in  any  market  by  the  consumer. 

At  present  the  opinion  in  the  trade  is  not  a  unit 
as  to  what  effect  this  will  have  on  prices.  A  good 
many  lean  to  the  belief  that  the  removal  of  the  fixed 
price  will  have  a  tendency  to  drive  the  poorer  grades 
of  coal  out  of  the  market  for  the  time  being.  Others 
consulted  seem  to  feel  that  the  market  will  just 
naturally  reach  a  level,  as  it  has  been  doing  for  the 
past  several  weeks.  They  point  out  that  the  only 
coals  bringing  the  top  price  are  the  better  grades, 
while  other  kinds  are  selling  anything  from  25  cents 
to  75  cents  a  ton  off  price. 

One  well  informed  shipper  states  as  his  opinion 
that  the  removal  of  the  price  restrictions  will  have 
the  effect  to  lift  up  all  grades  eventually  when  buy¬ 
ing  becomes  brisk  again. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  recall  some 
market  prices  in  effect  at  the  time  the  Government 
prices  went  into  effect  following  the  President’s 
proclamation  on  August  21,  1917.  At  that  time 
Georges  Creek  and  South  Fork  coals  ranged  from 
$5.75@6.00  and  West  Virginia,  Freeport  and  Fair¬ 
mont  coals,  $5.00@$5.50.  However,  if  the  industrial 
revival  which  many  predict  should  send  the  market 
prices  up  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Government 
would  avail  themselves  of  the  power  to  again  restrict 
prices  as  intimated  in  the  order  just  sent  out. 

There  has  been  little  activity  in  the  market  this 
week.  The  ordinary  coals  are  very  plentiful,  while 
even  some  first  class  grades  are  reported  purchase- 
able  under  the  Government  price.  This  is  particu¬ 
larly  the  case  with  those  fuels,  although  of  good 
quality,  but  have  been  little  advertised  in  the  past. 


Curtailment  on  Account  of  “No  Market”  Re¬ 
ported  from  All  Parts  of  State. 

Charleston,  W.  Va.,  j'an.  22. — By  and  large,  trade 
conditions  in  West  Virginia  are  extremely  unsatis¬ 
factory,  though  here  and  there  the  demand  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  keep  mines  operating  at  full  tilt.  That  is 
the  exception  rather  than  the  rule,  however,  general 
market  conditions  being  such  as  to  discourage  pro¬ 
duction,  particularly  in  those  districts  whose  output 
is  absorbed  in  the  West,  where  there  is  a  very 
insignificant  demand  for  coal  owing  to  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  prevailing,  and  this  condition  is  expected  to 
last  for  30  days  at  least.  With  buying  at  low  ebb 
the  larger  operations  in  several  districts  are  being 
run  only  to  about  50  per  cent  of  capacity.  Districts 
supplying  the  eastern  trade  are  a  little  more  for¬ 
tunate,  though  even  from  that  part  of  the  country 
there  is  a  considerably  lessened  demand,  operators 
looking  for  no  material  improvement  within  the  next 
60  or  90  days.  Companies  in  certain  parts  of  the  State 
report  that  they  are  buying  coal  in  addition  to  that 
mined  by  them.  Such  companies  are  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule.  Even  with  general  dullness 
prevailing,  there  has  been  no  general  price  cutting, 
operators  being  determined  to  hold  on  to  their 
product  rather  than  to  sacrifice  it.  Districts  pro¬ 
ducing  smokeless  coal  have  been  benefited  by  the 
raising  of  certain  tidewater  embargoes.  There  has 
been  no  dearth  of  cars  recently  in  those  fields. 

Production  losses  in  the  Guyan  district  were  not 
quite  as  high  last  week  and  during  the  first  few  days 
of  the  present  week,  although  “no  market”  was  a 
factor. 

The  trend  of  production  in  the  New  River  district 
is  slightly  upward.  When  congestion  at  Hampton 
Roads  points  had  been  relieved,  embargoes  which 
shut  off  tidewater  shipments  from  this  field  were 
lifted.  While  the  market  for  New  River  coal  is 
slightly  off  in  the  East,  still  there  is  a  sufficient 
demand  to  keep  the  mines  of  the  district  producing 
pretty  well  up  toward  their  capacity.  It  is  not 
believed  that  the  full  demand  will  be  in  evidence 
under  90  days. 

“No  market”  has  caused  a  larger  loss  in  the 
Kanawha  district  during  the  last  two  or  three  weeks 
than  at  any  previous  time  since  the  trade  began  to 
grow  dull. 

The  two  most  potent  factors  in  holding  down 
production  in  the  Pocahontas  and  Tug  River  districts 
are  labor  shortage  and  general  apathy  in  the  western 
markets.  A  few  companies  are  producing  well  up  to 
capacity,  although  complaining  of  their  inability  to 
secure  adequate  man-power  and  attributing  such  a 
state  of  affairs  to  the  strain  under  which  miners  had 
to  work  for  a  time  and  the  reaction  following  that 
period.  The  weekly  production  of  the  districts  re¬ 
ferred  to  is  around  300,000  tons.  Zone  restrictions 
are  having  a  harmful  effect  and  operators  are  in¬ 
sisting  upon  having  some  relief. 

The  effect  of  a  sluggish  market  is  felt  less  in  the 
Fairmont  region  than  in  some  other  districts,  but 
even  in  that  district  there  is  evidence  of  a  declining 
demand  and  buyers  are  trying  to  obtain  coal  under 
prices  heretofore  charged,  but  without  success  on 
any  large  scale.  There  was  a  large  run  of  cars  last 
week,  the  average  being  well  above  2,000  a  day. 


Frame,  Friend  &  Stineman,  Inc.,  of  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  announce  that  George  H.  Sharpe,  A.  S.  M.  E., 
until  recently  fuel  engineer  for  the  Conservation  De¬ 
partment,  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration,  has  become  as¬ 
sociated  with  them.  “Mr.  Sharpe,”  it  is  stated,  “will 
add  to  the  service  now  being  rendered  our  clients 
his  knowledge  and  experience  in  the  proper  methods 
of  handling,  storing  and  firing  coals  and  more  ef¬ 
ficient  boiler-room  operations.” 


Clocks  are  wiser  than  some  men.  They  stop  to 
rest  when  they  feel  run  down. 


Slowing  Down  of  Manufacturing  Is  Delaying 

Revival  in  Steam  Coal  Demand. 

Weather  and  the  process  of  readjustment  now 
under  way  in  numerous  manufacturing  establishments 
are  prominent  factors  in  slowing  down  activity  in  the 
bituminous  coal  trade  in  Detroit.  With  the  present 
lack  of  buying  demand,  some  of  the  jobbers  are  in¬ 
clined  to  believe  the  action  of  the  Federal  Fuel 
Administration  in  discontinuing  zone  regulations  and 
removing  other  restrictions  on  bituminous  coal  on 
February  1  may  not  be  immediately  productive  of 
much  change  in  the  local  market. 

Consumers  of  steam  coal  and  retail  dealers  are 
still  overstocked  with  bituminous.  With  the  can¬ 
cellation  of  government  contracts  for  a  wide  variety 
of  manufactured  products,  there  has  developed  a 
considerable  decrease  in  industrial  activity,  which 
affects  not  only  the  establishments  that  have  been 
handling  the  government's  contract  work,  but  numer¬ 
ous  smaller  concerns  as  well  that  have  been  indirectly 
connected  with  it  in  turning  out  parts  or  accessories 
used  by  the  contractors. 

While  the  manufacturers  whose  government  work 
is  discontinued  are  endeavoring  to  revert  to  a  peace 
basis  of  operation,  many  of  them  are  working  at 
only  a  small  percentage  of  capacity,  with  consequent 
reduction  in  consumption  of  coal.  Their  readjust¬ 
ment  progress  in  many  instances  is  being  delayed  by 
failure  of  the  government  to  effect  a  settlement  of 
claims  arising  from  cancellation  of  contracts.  There 
is  a  tendency  apparent  also  to  proceed  cautiously  in 
the  matter  of  buying  raw  materials  and  also  in  con¬ 
tracting  for  coal  for  future  delivery  at  present 
prices. 

Owing  to  the  unsettled  industrial  conditions  the 
reserves  that  were  held  by  many  of  the  factories  are 
not  being  reduced  as  rapidly  as  was  expected.  As 
there  is  a  large  amount  of  coal  of  inferior  quality  in 
these  stocks  the  factories  desire  to  clear  it  out  before 
adding  to  their  supplies  the  better  coal  that  is  now 
to  be  had.  The  low-grade  coal  is  stock  that  was 
shipped  into  Detroit  at  a  time  when  fuel  of  the  type 
usually  used  by  the  manufacturers  was  being  reserved 
for  other  consumers.  Though  reluctant  to  take  the 
low-grade  coal,  the  manufacturers,  mindful  of  the 
government’s  needs,  felt  they  were  performing  a 
patriotic  duty  in  accepting  the  product  sent  to  them. 
They  would  now  like  to  buy  the  coal  they  were 
accustomed  to  use  before  the  war,  but  first  they  want 
to  get  rid  of  what  they  have. 

Domestic  Trade  Nearly  at  Standstill. 

The  jobbers  are  encountering  a  very  similar  situa¬ 
tion  among  the  retailers,  but  this  important  difference 
— that  the  retailers,  being  dependent  on  domestic 
buyers,  are  making  even  slower  progress  in  reducing 
their  stocks  than  are  the  steam  coal  users.  The 
weather  so  far  has  been  wholly  unfavorable  to 
creating  a  steady  or  even  an  intermittently  active  de¬ 
mand.  With  January  nearly  at  an  end  the  retailers 
find  their  yards  are  still  crowded  with  bituminous 
coal,  the  salability  of  which  is  not  improved  by  the 
fact  that  much  of  it  is  low-grade  stock  and  that  in  a 
number  of  the  yards  run-of-mine  is  the  principal 
supply. 

Only  a  period  of  severely  cold  weather  can  save 
many  of  the  retailers  from  carrying  into  next  sum¬ 
mer  heavy  stocks  of  bituminous  bought  at  high  prices 
and  for  which,  under  normal  conditions,  the  house¬ 
hold  demand  is  light.  Unless  demand  is  stimulated 
by  frosty  weather  about  the  only  outlet  possible  for 
the  dealers  will  be  to  move  their  coal  into  some  of 
the  steam  plants.  Even  this  chance  is  uncertain, 'as 
the  steam  plants,  by  saving  the  cost  of  rehandling, 
are  able  to  buy  cheaper  direct  from  the  mines  and 
moreover  are  now  afforded  opportunities  for  wider 
selection. 

The  domestic  demand  for  bituminous  is  reduced 
also  by  the  plentiful  supply  of  coke  now  coming  into 
Detroit.  The  householders  are  able  to  use  coke  in¬ 
stead  of  bituminous  as  a  substitute  for  the  anthracite 
which  they  customarily  buy  for  hot  air  heating 
plants. 
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Situation  at  Boston. 


Conditions  at  Baltimore 


Conditions  at  Buffalo. 


Bituminous  Demand  Continues  Very  Flat — 
Anthracite  Also  in  Oversupply. 

“You  cannot  get  the  Government  price  on  a  bet,” 
is  the  report  of  one  shipper  of  Allegheny  Valley 
coal,  and  the  trade  generally  seems  to  be  seeing 
who  can  make  the  worst  statement  in  regard  to 
conditions.  Pittsburgh  coal  is  trying  to  hold  up  a 
little  better,  but  that  has  sold  at  a  lower  price  here 
than  the  others,  so  it  has  not  so  far  to  fall. 

It  is  pretty  well  agreed  that  the  supply  is  now  so 
far  in  excess  of  the  demand  that  it  will  take  several 
months  to  straighten  it  out.  Every  section  is  about 
equally  overstocked.  For  a  while  the  eastern  sec¬ 
tion  of  this  State  was  not  in  very  bad  shape,  and 
the  condition  extended  down  to  Montreal,  but  there 
is  no  apparent  difference  now.  Every  town  and,  it 
would  seem,  every  consumer  has  more  coal  than 
can  be  used  in  a  long  time.  One  shipper  expresses 
deep  astonishment  on  account  of  an  order  for  a 
car  of  coal,  asking  no  price  and  wanting  the  ship¬ 
ment  “quick.”  He  thinks  that  the  consumer  has 
been  away  from  home  lately. 

The  producers  have  about  given  up  coming  here 
to  see  if  they  cannot  get  rid  of  a  few  cars.  The 
odd  thing  is  that  only  a  few  weeks  ago  consumers 
were  bombarding  the  market  for  more  coal,  sure 
that  they  were  going  to  get  left  unless  they  could 
get  a  supply  right  away.  Now  the  world  is  full 
of  all  sorts  of  bituminous.  Crowding  the  output 
into  the  hands  of  consumeis  on  contract  is  about 
all  that  can  be  done  now.  Some  of  the  Canadian 
districts  are  out  of  sight  in  coal  that  is  paying  de¬ 
murrage.  The  roads  threaten  that  if  they  have  to 
sell  such  coal  for  the  charges  and  there  is  still  a 
deficit  they  will  sue  the  shipper  for  it.  And  it  is 
said  that  they  can  collect  it. 

Jobbers’  Services  Much  in  Demand. 

So  the  jobbers  again  find  themselves  with  little  to 
do.  As  it  comes  again  just  after  they  were  pre¬ 
paring  to  return  to  activity  after  such  a  long  time  of 
little  to  do,  it  is  especially  distressing.  They  will, 
as  a  rule,  do  what  they  can  to  bridge  over  the  new 
waiting  time,  though  some  of  them  express  great 
impatience  over  the  outlook.  The  worst  of  it  is 
that  now  the  same  operators  who  would  not  sell 
them  any  coal  but  a  short  time  ago  are  now  urging 
it  upon  them.  In  a  few  cases  they  have  been  caught 
by  over-shipments  or  rejections  of  cars  for  this  or 
that  reason,  always  involving  a  loss  unless  they  are 
especially  quick  in  making  a  turn. 

The  anthracite  trade  is  fast  following  the  bitumi¬ 
nous.  Too  much  coal  is  the  rule  everywhere.  The 
last  shipper  talked  with  said  that  he  looked  for  such 
a  cutting  of  the  anthracite  price  by  the  independents 
that  it  would  bring  down  all  prices.  If  it  were 
not  that  anthracite  operators  as  a  whole  are  able 
to  control  their  output  much  better  than  is  the  case 
with  bituminous  a  break  would  be  in  sight  soon,  but 
as  it  is  the  prices  may  hold  sometime  yet,  though 
independent  shippers  are  finding  their  market  de¬ 
cidedly  poor. 

The  great  factor  in  the  trade  is  the  weather.  No 
winter  of  account  yet,  with  a  week  just  past  with 
no  snow  fallen ;  and  nearly  the  whole  time  above 
freezing.  There  have  not  been  two  cold  days  in 
succession  this  winter,  with  March  only  five  weeks 
away.  This  means  that  many  consumers  will  find 
that  the  two-thirds’  supply  he  was  allowed  to  put  in 
early  will  be  enough. 


W.  P.  Slaughter,  president  of  the  Pocahontas  Coal 
Sales  Co.  and  the  Glen  Alum  Fuel  Co.,  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  announces  that  the  Chicago  office  of  those 
companies  will  be  re-opened  on  February  1,  in 
charge  of  John  R.  Miller,  who  will  be  transferred 
from  the  home  office.  A  suite  of  rooms  on  the 
fourteenth  floor  of  the  Fisher  Building  has  been 
leased. 


An  afterthought  is  generally  better  than  being  too 
previous. 


Bituminous  in  a  Paralyzed  Condition — 
Good  Supply  of  Anthracite. 

The  New  England  market  exhibits  absolutely  no 
sign  of  life.  As  far  as  bituminous  is  concerned,  the 
market  may  be  said  to  be  in  a  paralyzed  condition. 

Demand  for  bituminous  is  conspicuous  by  its  ab¬ 
sence,  and,  as  previously  reported,  is  confined  to 
those  consumers  who  are  not  so  equipped  with 
storage  facilities  as  to  enable  them  to  take  in  more 
than  enough  to  carry  them  from  day  to  day  or  from 
week  to  week.  Shipments,  both  rail  and  tide,  are 
applied  against  contract  obligations,  and  users  are 
inclined  to  accept  no  more,  even  on  contract,  then 
they  are  actually  obliged  to  take. 

Receipts  are  not  in  volume  sufficient  to  offset 
depletion  caused  by  current  consumption,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  daily  diminution  of  storage  piles  is 
taking  place,  although  by  degrees  so  small  as  to  be 
hardly  noticeable.  Retrenchment  in  industrial  activ¬ 
ities  has  operated  to  curtail  consumption,  both  of 
commercial  and  railroad  coal,  so  the  reserve  stocks 
now  on  hand  will  probably  suffice  considerably  longer 
than  estimated  earlier  in  the  winter. 

Prices  are  maintained  at  Government  schedules  on 
the  better  grades  of  Pennsylvania  coals,  and,  al¬ 
though  offers  of  inferior  grades  have  been  made  at 
materially  reduced  prices,  no  business  has  resulted. 
It  is  expected  this  situation  will  continue  until  the 
withdrawal  of  Governmental  rules  and  regulations 
goes  into  effect  February  1.  Then  it  is  thought  some 
modifications  will  be  made  and  that  the  leading  pro¬ 
ducers  will  take  steps  toward  establishing  prices  to 
be  used  as  a  basis  for  the  handling  of  the  coming 
year’s  business. 

High  Marine  Rates  Affect  Market. 

The  present  high  rates  of  marine  freight  increase 
the  ultimate  cost  of  coal  to  the  consumers  to  such 
an  extent  that  tide  borne  coal  is  eliminated  as  a 
competitive  market  factor.  In  fact,  spot  sales  of 
coal  from  New  England  tide  water  depots  are  un¬ 
heard  of  except  in  the  few  isolated  instances  where 
local  conditions  make  storage  impossible,  and  where 
it  is  not  practicable  to  arrange  for  all  rail  delivery. 

Up  to  this  time  chartering  rates  have  been  main¬ 
tained  at  Shipping  Board  schedules,  even  on  boats 
turned  back  to  private  control,  but  the  opinion  is 
current  that  if  owners  were  entirely  unhampered 
rates  would  be  governed  by  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  and  soon  be  modified  to  a  considerable 
extent. 

The  anthracite  situation  is  beginning  to  approxi¬ 
mate  that  pertaining  to  bituminous.  All  New  Eng¬ 
land  is  well  supplied,  and  although  there  may  be 
certain  localities  where  stove  and  nut  sizes  are  not 
as  plentiful  as  may  be  desired,  still  it  is  possible  to 
obtain  domestic  coal  which  can  be  made  to  answer 
all  purposes.  Cancellation  of  orders  is  now  a  fre¬ 
quent  occurrence.  Price  cutting  has  been  attempted 
by  retailers  already  in  at  least  one  instance. 

Retailers,  in  attempting  deliveries  of  the  one-third 
balances  due  on  orders,  have  found  in  the  majority 
of  cases  there  was  nothing  to  deliver.  This  situa¬ 
tion  is  probably  the  result  of  exaggeration  in  the 
formulation  of  estimates  as  to  requirements  when 
the  original  orders  were  fiied,  and  the  unusually 
mild  weather  conditions  which  have  prevailed  so  far 
this  winter. 

Solicitations  are  being  made  by  wholesalers,  a  con¬ 
dition  which  has  not  obtained  in  anthracite  circles 
for  a  long  time. 

Taken  all  in  all,  from  the  consumer’s  viewpoint, 
both  as  to  anthracite  and  bituminous  coals.  New 
England  is  in  splendid  condition,  while  from  the  coal 
man’s  stand  it  looks  very  much  as  though  an  ex¬ 
tremely  dull  period  is  immediately  ahead,  with  pros¬ 
pect  of  sharp  competitive  conditions  when  the  new 
coal  year  opens  up  around  April  1. 


Visitors  at  Syracuse  encountered  spring  weather, 
and  when  such  a  condition  prevails  up  there  on  the 
edge  of  the  Mohawk  snow  belt  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
it  is  an  unusual  winter. 


Market  Is  Over-Crowded  with  Soft  Coal — 
Some  Consumers  Seek  Jobbers. 

The  local  market  remains  over-crowded  with  soft 
coal  of  almost  every  variety.  Good  grades  are  now 
freely  offering.  In  such  a  market  the  tendency  is  to 
cut  the  price  quite  sharply  on  the  less  desirable 
coals,  and  even  some  of  the  better  coals  are  being 
shaded  at  times.  Offerings  from  the  mines  are 
more  than  libera,  to  any  one  willing  to  listen  to 
representations  for  sales  of  coal. 

Intermittent  embargoes  against  certain  pools  or 
certain  line  points  continue.  Meanwhile  some  in¬ 
dustries  that  are  stocked  up  with  large  quantities  of 
coal  bought  under  war  stress  and  which  now  find 
they  can  get  better  coals  are  grumbling  to  some  ex¬ 
tent.  Few  are  blaming  their  purchasing  agent  con¬ 
nections,  realizing  that  they  would  have  been  very 
•  glad  to  have  the  stock  on  hand  as  it  exists  had  the 
war  continued,  and  the  present  effort  is  to  get  those 
in  a  position  to  buy  additional  fuel  to  take  some  of 
the  better  grade  coals  for  mixing  with  the  less 
desirable  now  on  hand. 

Now  that  the  restrictions  of  the  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion  as  to  prices,  zoning,  commissions,  etc.,  for  soft 
coal  all  come  to  an  end  February  1,  the  trade  is  pre¬ 
dicting  that  there  will  be  a  more  rapid  shake-down 
of  conditions  to  the  standard  of  supply  and  demand, 
with  quality  counting  again.  In  this  change  the  old 
jobbing  trade  is  apparently  destined  to  come  into  its 
own  again.  As  it  stands  now,  there  is  not  much 
business  doing,  and  the  jobbers  generally  are  being 
urged  by  mine  connections  to  place  fuel.  Many 
former  connections  that  were  cut  by  war  conditions 
are  now  seeking  out  certain  jobbers  to  get  outlets 
for  production.  The  situation  seems  to  be  up  to  the 
jobbers  to  hustle  for  consuming  outlets. 

The  next  few  weeks,  during  which  business  will 
be  sliding  back  to  old  standards,  and  during  which 
industries  here  will  still  be  living  largely  on  the  old 
stocks  of  coal  they  acquired  during  the  war  period, 
will  probably  be  flat.  After  that  the  trade  is  ex¬ 
pecting  a  healthy  trading,  a  resumption  of  activity 
by  those  mines  of  good  coal  that  have  been  forced 
to  close  or  curtail  recently,  and  sales  of  fuel  on  a 
healthy  basis. 

The  anthracite  market  here  is  also  over-supplied, 
with  the  single  exception  of  nut  size.  The  mild 
weather  has  created  a  condition  by  which  many 
consumers  have  not  only  not  consumed  the  two- 
thirds  delivered  on  their  orders,  but  are  endeavoring 
to  stretch  that  two-thirds  over  the  remainder  of  the 
season.  Of  course,  a  sudden  change  and  a  real 
wintry  February  would  quickly  change  the  situation 
and  send  many  scurrying  for  coal,  but  unless  this 
arises  the  spring  term  will  come  with  considerable 
coal  originally  ordered  still  on  the  books  of  the 
dealers.  The  present  liberal  supply  is  naturally  mak¬ 
ing  people  talk  of  prices,  and  there  seems  a  strong 
popular  belief  that  there  must  be  a  readjustment 
lower.  The  public  seems  to  fail  to  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  vastly  increased  costs  of  operation  as 
established  by  the  Government  control,  and  which 
it  may  be  impossible  to  change  with  Government 
control  release. 


A  report  from  Boston  states  that  for  several  weeks 
past  a  recession  in  practically  all  lines  of  manufac¬ 
turing  in  New  England  has  been  under  way.  This 
is  particularly  true  in  respect  to  the  textile  and 
paper  industries.  Retrenchment  seems  to  be  the  or¬ 
der  of  the  day,  and  many  factories  which  up  to  a 
few  weeks  ago  had  been  running  at  full  capacity  day 
and  night,  now  are  working  only  about  one-half  to 
two-thirds  time.  This  condition,  of  course,  because 
of  reduced  output,  has  its  effect  on  railroad  traffic, 
and  greatly  diminished  coal  consumption  both  for 
railroad  and  commercial  purposes  has  followed  as  a 
direct  consequence. 


Don’t  be  a  small  potato  if  you  want  to  get  to  the 
top  of  the  heap. 
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The  Chicago  Market. 


Western  Trade  Awaits  End  of  Zoning  with 

Some  Degree  of  Anxiety. 

“The  bomb  has  exploded  and  the  coal  trade  land¬ 
scape  is  strewn  with  the  wreckage,”  is  the  way  one 
local  coal  man  described  the  result  of  the  action  of 
Dr.  Garfield  in  abrogating  zone  lines,  mine  prices, 
jobbers’  commissions  and  retail  dealers’  margins,  ef¬ 
fective  February  1.  But  he  adds  this  rather  assuring 
qualifying  clause,  “The  damage,  however,  is  not 
expected  to  be  nearly  so  serious  as  we  at  first  blush 
thought  it  would  be.” 

This  gentleman  did  not  want  to  be  quoted  by 
name,  neither  did  he  want  his  exact  language  used 
beyond  the  above  excerpt,  because  he  says  he  is  a 
good  churchman  and  ordinarly  employs  dictionary 
idioms  to  express  his  thought,  while  in  the  present 
instance  old  Noah  had  failed  to  supply  the  necessary 
words  and  phrases. 

In  substance  he  charges  Garfield  with  bad  faith, 
his  action  penalizing  dealers  who  were  patriotic  and 
heeded  the  admonitions  of  the  Government  to  “buy 
coal  early”  and  “store  coal  generously,”  and  putting 
a  premium  on  the  backwardness  and  lack  of  patriotic 
fervor  on  the  part  of  the  slacker  dealer. 

Of  course,  the  big  difficulty  retail  coal  men  have 
to  meet  now  is  large  stocks  of  Western  coal  which 
have  got  to  be  moved  in  the  face  of  possible  large 
shipments  of  Eastern  smokeless  coal  into  the  market 
after  February  1.  The  Garfield  decision  reached 
State  Fuel  Administrator  Raymond  E.  Durham  last 
Friday  by  wire,  and  was  passed  on  to  the  trade 
immediately.  Although  the  action  had  been  more  or 
less  foreshadowed,  the  shock  caused  by  its  an¬ 
nouncement  was  none  the  less  acute  when  it  came. 

“The  war  devil  and  little  black  angels  are  against 
us,”  was  another  comment  heard.  “I  didn’t  think 
Garfield  would  do  that  to  us,”  was  a  third. 

Strictly  a  Weather  Market. 

Regarding  the  present  market  situation,  it  may  be 
stated  that  it  is  wholly  a  weather  market.  The 
movement  of  stock  is  almost  wholly  on  contract, 
and  almost  nothing  is  selling  in  the  open  market. 
Steam  consumers  are  drawing  on  their  storage  piles, 
as  are  the  railroads,  and  the  domestic  trade  are 
buying  only  to  round  out  stocks  here  and  there 
where  there  is  a  small  hole  to  fill. 

The  yards,  as  a  whole,  are  overstocked,  probably 
to  a  greater  extent  than  at  any  time  in  the  history  of 
the  business,  due  to  two  causes— first,  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  buying  campaign  and,  second,  the  mild 
weather  encountered  thus  far  this  winter. 

In  this  situation  it  is  readily  recognized  that  price 
will  not  move  coal,  hence  there  is  very  little  cut¬ 
ting  of  the  Government  schedule. 

“It  is  not  a  question  of  price  at  all,”  said  Thos. 
F.  Murray,  sales  manager  of  the  Wilcoxson  Coal  & 
Coke  Co.  “The  quiet  trade  is  due  to  no  market. 
Practically  no  movement  is  in  evidence  except  on 
contract,  and  that  has  been  cut  to  the  minimum. 
Production  has  fallen  off  tremendously.  With  1,391 
cars  unbilled  at  the  mines  in  the  Springfield  district, 
what  incentive  is  there  to  mine  more  coal?  This  is 
not  an  isolated  situation,  for  our  district  is  in  as 
good  shape  in  this  respect  as  any  of  the  other  dis¬ 
tricts.  Cold  weather  will  save  the  situation,  and 
nothing  else  will.” 

H.  J.  Ellis,  sales  manager  of  the  Taylor  Coal  Co., 
says :  “The  mines  are  running  about  half-time.  The 
yards  are  overstocked.  What  we  need  is  cold 
weather.  We  have  had  but  two  weeks  of  it  this 
winter.  I  look  for  an  improved  steam  trade  a  little 
later.” 

J.  C.  Nusbeck,  of  the  Black  Gem  Coal  &  Coke 
Co. :  “One  of  the  quietest  markets  in  our  history. 
Practically  nothing  doing.” 

J.  R.  Sharp,  head  of  the  Shoal  Creek  Coal  & 
Coke  Co. :  “There  is  a  ten  to  twenty  weeks’  supply 
of  fine  coal  on  hand.  This  overcrowded  condition 
is  quite  serious.  Our  mines  are  running  about  four 
days  a  week.” 


Situation  in  New  England. 


Demand  So  Small  it  Is  Considered  a  Joke — 

Industrial  Establishments  Overstocked. 

1  he  coal  trade  in  Boston,  both  retail  and  whole¬ 
sale,  is  in  a  “waiting”  attitude.  Waiting,  too,  with 
little  hope  of  seeing  any  noteworthy  change  for  the 
better  in  conditions  for  weeks  to  come.  Like  the 
rest  of  New  England,  which  largely  receives  its  fuel 
supplies  through  this  city,  Boston  is  unusually  plenti¬ 
fully  supplied  for  this  season  of  the  year,  and  the 
demand  is  a  joke,  it  is  so  small.  There  are  some 
of  the  wholesalers  who  blame  former  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istrator  Storrow  'for  the  present  situation.  They 
say  that  he  forced  the  buying  and  stocking  up  to  an 
undue  degree  on  much  more  coal  than  was  neces¬ 
sary  at  excessively  high  prices  and  of  very  poor 
quality.  One  mill  in  Lawrence,  for  instance,  is 
said  to  have  on  hand  no  less  than  80,000  tons  of 
bituminous  that  is,  as  a  whole,  of  the  most  inferior 
quality. 

The  mills  are  not  the  only  manufacturing  plants 
that  are  overstocked,  for  nearly  all  of  the  industrial 
establishments,  the  railroads  and  other  public  utili¬ 
ties  were  urged  and  cajoled  into  filling  their  bins 
and  then  securing  extra  storage  space  and  filling 
that  also.  Paper  mills  are  particularly  hard  hit  be¬ 
cause  of  the  large  stocks  in  hand  of  poor  quality 
coal.  This  is  because  they  use  a  great  deal  of  coal, 
which  is  next  to  labor  in  their  “overhead”  expense 
bill.  They  must  work  it  up  as  they  can  and  charge 
off  so  much  extra  for  expenses,  which,  of  course, 
must  in  turn  be  placed  at  the  door  of  the  consumer 
in  some  way  or  other. 

Poor  Coal  a  Detriment. 

The  wholesalers  who  arc  also  loaded  with  coal 
of  poor  quality,  bought  or  mined  under  the  most 
expensive  conditions  that  have  faced  the  industry 
for  years  and  brought  here  on  cars  or  boats  for 
which  the  freight  rates  were  almost  beyond  the 
wildest  guess  that  could  have  been  made  five  years 
ago,  are  not  likely  to  do  much  of  any  buying  until 
they  can  see  their  way  open  to  “clear  decks”  for 
the  new  prices  and  make  good  on  their  investments. 
This  will  take  some  time  and  much  annoyance  and 
loss. 

So  far  as  the  retail  trade  goes  it  is  in  a  some¬ 
what  similar  condition.  The  general  public  has 
stocked  up  residences  and  apartment  houses  on  the 
same  liberal  basis,  under -the  urging  of  the  Fuel 
Administration  and  perhaps  not  without  cause  in 
view  of  the  situation  faced  a  few  months  ago.  Now, 
this  anthracite  coal  was  put  in  at  top-notch  prices, 
when  labor  was,  presumably,  as  high  as  is  likely 
for  a  long  time  to  come— and  everyone  who  could 
bought  and  put  in  his  cellar  every  pound  that  he 
could  store  there. 

The  mild  winter  has  served  to  stretch  the  sup¬ 
plies  even  more  than  otherwise  would  have  been 
the  case,  and  thousands  of  people  not  only  will 
find  that  they  have  sufficient  to  take  them  into 
warm  weather,  but  at  least  enough  to  make  a 
start  in  the  early  fall.  By  this  season,  usually, 
house  bins  hereabouts  are  showing  signs  of  reach¬ 
ing  the  bottom,  and  many  orders,  mostly  for  small 
amounts,  are  being  received  daily  to  “tide  over”  the 
customer  until  warm  weather.  Nothing  of  the  kind 
now.  What  makes  it  disheartening  also  is  the  fact 
that  the  finest  sort  of  weather  prevails  for  deliveries, 
and  if  there  was  any  business  coal  could  be  hauled 
at  a  minimum  cost  and  pur  in  quickly,  thus  meet¬ 
ing  a  time-honored  demand  of  nine  out  of  ten  cus¬ 
tomers. 

Appeals  have  been  made  in  some  instances  to  old 
customers  to  let  their  next  year’s  orders  come  along 
and  have  them  filled  as  soon  as  convenient,  but 
this  campaign  seems  likely  to  meet  with  little  suc¬ 
cess,  because  the  customers  almost  all  feel  that 
prices  are  bound  to  drop  before  long  and  are  plan¬ 
ning  to  wait  for  the  cut. 


Nothing  succeeds  like  success. 


Situation  at  Johnstown. 

There  has  been  little  change  in  the  market  situa¬ 
tion  in  Johnstown  since  last  week,  unless  condi¬ 
tions  have  been  slightly  worse.  Coal  seems  to  be 
getting  more  plentiful,  the  demand  seems  to  be 
growing  less,  and  prices  are  going  down.  Pool  10 
coal,  which  was  formerly  scarce  at  $2.95  per  ton, 
can  now  be  purchased  in  any  amount  at  $2.50  to 
$2.60.  But  brokers  are  not  buying  it,  because  they 
cannot  find  a  market.  There  are  many  cars  stand¬ 
ing  on  sidetracks  awaiting  buyers.  But  manufactur¬ 
ing  plants  are  shutting  down,  piers  are  jammed, 
and  plants  that  are  working  are  said  to  have  suf¬ 
ficient  coal  to  last  until  next  fall.  A  number  of 
mines  in  the  district  are  shutting  down,  and  every¬ 
where  among  operators  and  brokers  the  sentiment 
is  that  business  is  “rotten.” 

But  back  of  the  present  slump  is  some  optimism. 
Some  brokers  are  of  the  opinion  that  before  the 
summer  is  over  there  will  be  a  revival  of  the  coal 
business,  and  that  the  approach  of  next  winter  will 
witness  a  return  of  the  demand  for  fuel.  Present 
stocks,  they  say,  are  not  going  to  last  forever,  and 
reconstruction  work  will  require  the  operation  of 
the  mills. 

Dagon  mines  have  turned  from  the  commercial 
trade  to  the  domestic  trade,  and  a  majority  of  them 
are  kept  busy  supplying  the  house  coal  demand. 

With  the  lifting  of  price  and  zone  restrictions, 
the  operators  who  put  out  high-quality  coal  will 
have  a  much  larger  market,  and  will  probably  be 
able  to  command  fair  prices  for  their  fuel.  But  the 
poorer  grades  of  coal,  it  is  said,  are  bound  to  suffer. 


Johnstown  Notes. 

John  C.  Cosgrove  and  H.  J.  Meehan,  of  Cosgrove 
&  Co.,  are  in  the  East  this  week. 

John  Crichton,  secretary  of  the  Johnstown  C.  &  C. 
Co.,  was  in  Philadelphia  and  Reading  the  past  week. 

Fred  H.  Mertens,  Johnstown  representative  of 
R.  R.  Bunnell  &  Co.,  was  in  New  York  this  week 
on  business. 

Charles  Morgan,  of  the  Johnstown  office  of  Emer¬ 
son  &  Morgan  Cm.  Corp.,  has  returned  from  a  trip 
to  New  York. 

A.  K.  Cosgrove  has  returned  from  Florida,  and 
was  in  Johnstown  the  past  week  before  going  to  his 
Philadelphia  office. 

A  survey  of  man-power  has  been  made  in  the 
Johnstown  field,  showing  that  between  2,000  and 
3,000  miners  could  be  used  at  some  of  the  large 
plants  that  are  shipping  on  contracts. 

Interests  identified  with  Cosgrove  &  Co.,  Johns¬ 
town,  have  sold  the  Fincome  Coal  Co.  plant  at  Con¬ 
fluence,  Somerset  County,  to  Thomas  Currie,  of 
Nant-y-Glo,  for  a  price  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$50,000. 


No  Complaint  on  Seaboard  Coke. 

The  United  States  Fuel  Administrator  reports 
that  the  quality  of  coke  now  coming  from  the  Sea¬ 
board  By-Products  Coke  Co.  of  New  Jersey,  whose 
product  is  handled  by  Debevoise-Anderson  Co.,  56 
Liberty  street,  New  York,  has  been  improved,  and 
that  there  is  no  longer  the  occasion  for  a  special 
price  on  their  product.  This  affects  an  order  dated 
September  5th,  readjusting  the  price  of  coke  sold 
and  delivered  from  the  Seaboard  plant. 

The  order  is  no  way  reflective  upon  the  activities 
of  the  company,  for  it  was  indicated  later  by  the 
Fuel  Administrator  that  the  faulty  coke  produced 
was  the  direct  result  of  the  fact  that  under  Govern¬ 
ment  regulations  the  company  was  compelled  to 
use  only  certain  coals  not  best  adapted  to  its  pur¬ 
pose.  For  instance,  they  were  receiving  tonnage 
with  sulphur  content  as  high  as  1.5,  and  with  16 
to  17  per  cent  ash.  Now  that  they  are  receiving 
better  coal,  as  low  perhaps  as  13  per  cent  ash 
content,  the  Fuel  Administrator  reports  that  the 
complaint  no  longer  exists. 

The  Debevoise-Anderson  Co.  plans  to  develop  its 
domestic  coke  sales,  particularly  in  the  trade  reached 
by  water  route  from  its  plant. 
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The  Merchandising  Program  for  Coal. 

George  H.  Cushing,  Managing  Director  American  Wholesale  Coal  Association,  Outlines 
Methods  He  Believes  Will  Insure  Best  Results  Under  Peace-Time  Conditions. 


In  an  address  delivered  at  the  luncheon  of  the 
Wholesale  Coal  Trade  Association  of  New  York  last 
Tuesday,  George  H.  Cushing,  Managing  Director  of 
the  American  Wholesale  Coal  Association,  spoke  as 

follows : 

Because  we  have  lived  in  it  and  have  been  a  part  of 
it,  we  may  have  overlooked  the  fact  that,  in  five  years, 
coal  has  passed  through  two  great  eras  and  has  en¬ 
tered  a  third.  Each  one  was  important  enough  to 
have  tilled  a  generation  to  overflowing.  Yet  all 
three  have  been  crowded  into  a  fourth  of  one. 

In  1914  the  coal  trade  had  prepared  itself  to  supply 
the  coal  that  would  allow  industry  and  population  to 
continue  to  expand.  Population  actually  dwindled 
and  business  fell  into  lethargy.  The  coal  trade  was 
prepared  to  do  something  it  couldn’t  do.  The  threat¬ 
ened  calamity  was  so  great  the  coal  men  went  to 
Washington  to  ask  for  relief. 

In  1916  the  industries  were  so  busy  supplying  the 
Allies  with  munitions  they  were  demanding  more 
coal  than  the  mines  were  able  to  supply  because  the 
railroads  were  not  organized  to  carry  it.  Prices 
started  up  rapidly.  The  government,  which  had  re¬ 
fused  to  relieve  the  operators’  distress  two  years 
before,  gladly  came  to  the  rescue  of  the  coal  users. 
So,  in  1917,  the  Lever  Law  was  passed  with  all  the 
far-reaching  and  dangerous  experiments  which  that 
entailed. 

The  big  result,  however,  was  the  organization 
under  the  government  of  a  department  to  stimulate 
coal  production.  This  succeeded  so  amazingly  that 
a  month  before  the  armistice  was  signed  all  evidence 
of  a  coal  shortage  had  disappeared.  This  was  so 
despite  the  fact  that  we  were  carrying  out  own 
exaggerated  load,  plus  part  of  that  of  England, 
France  and  Italy. 

Over-Development  of  Bituminous  Mines. 

Today  we  are  in  the  third  era.  The  mines  have 
been  expanded  to  meet  a  market  condition  which  no 
longer  exists.  Home  demand  has  returned  to  normal. 
The  foreign  demand  no  longer  exerts  itself  in  any¬ 
thing  like  the  old  degree.  Yet  the  mining  capacity 
cannot  be  contracted  to  meet  the  sudden  collapse  of 
demand.  Potentially,  the  overproduction  is  greater 
than  ever. 

He  is  either  blind  or  foolish  who  does  not  see  or 
admit  that  the  essential  problem  in  coal  today  is  one 
of  merchandising.  Ours  is  a  merchandising  organi¬ 
zation.  We  are  going  to  function,  if  we  function  at 
all,  along  the  line  of  simplifying  and  improving  the 
merchandising  system.  It  is  a  question  for  all  of  us 
to  consider,  soberly  and  seriously,  how  we  can  best 
perform  that  task. 

But  two  possible  theories  upon  the  coal  merchan¬ 
dising  program  present  themselves.  It  is  for  us  to 
choose  between  them.  We  must  find  the  correct 
theory  before  we  can  act,  because  otherwise  the 
machinery  built  to  carry  our  idea  into  effect  is 
working  to  no  purpose. 

One  theory  is  that  we  shall  leave  the  coal  business 
as  it  is — shot  full  of  that  waste  which  was  bred  by 
the  old  competitive  system  and  by  two  years  of 
artificially  high  prices — and  organized  to  assure  a 
profit  over  an  inflated  schedule  of  costs. 

Should  Eliminate  Wasted  Effort. 

The  other  is  that  we  should  allow  competition  to 
have  its  inevitable  effect  on  prices — it  will,  have 
whether  we  wish  it  or  not — and  then  organize  to 
eliminate  and  to  save  the  waste  effort  and  money. 

I  am  an  outspoken  advocate  of  the  latter  theory.  .1 
believe  that  coal  men  can  make  more  money,  even  in 
tight  times,  than  they  did  in  war  times,  if  they  will 
save  for  themselves  but  half  of  the  money  lost  by 
avoidable  waste. 

The  question  is :  What  sort  of  an  organization  will 
start  this  reform?  I  know  what  sort  of  an  organi¬ 
zation  you  coal  men  want.  You  want  somebody  to 
take  off  your  hands  all  the  troubles  of  your  business 
and  leave  you  all  of  the  profit.  You  want  the  general 


to  do  all  the  suffering  and  all  the  dying  while  the 
doughboys  have  only  the  fun  of  the  fight.  But  that 
can’t  be.  The  reason  we  need  men  in  business  is  to 
handle  the  troubles  of  business.  If  there  were  no 
troubles,  office  boys  would  be  running  the  businesses 
and  the  men  would  be  carrying  the  messages. 

I  propose  an  organization  of  another  sort— one 
where  every  man  is  doing  something  to  simplify  his 
own  problems.  If  he  takes  part  in  it  he  will  know 
that  the  work  is  properly  done;  that  decisions  are 
soundly  made;  and  that  the  outcome  will  be  satis¬ 
factory  to  him. 

I  think  we  have  had  enough  of  autocrats  sitting 
in  Washington  detailing  the  routine  of  the  trade. 
And  it  makes  no  difference  whether  that  autocrat 
has  as  his  title  “U.  S.  Fuel  Administrator”  or 
“Managing  Director”  of  your  association. 

So,  I  favor  committees.  Three  which  I  believe 
should  be  formed  at  once  have  to  do  with  “trade 
practices,”  “traffic”  and  “information.” 

If  we  want  first  to  avoid  the  waste  in  coal  we 
must  know  what  the  practices  are  which  lead  to  that 
waste.  Having  that  information  we  will  know  where 
to  begin.  So,  I  recommend  that  trade  practice  com¬ 
mittees  be  formed  in  every  trade  center.  These,  I 
recommend,  should  report  to  and  work  with  and 
through  a  trade  practice  committee  appointed  by  the 
national  association. 

It  is  going  to  be  one  of  my  efforts  to  persuade  the 
operators  on  one  side  of  us  and  the  retailers  on  the 
other  to  appoint  similar  committees. 

After  we  have  collected  money  for  coal,  we  should 
try  to  keep  it.  That  is  one  way  of  making  a  profit. 
The  most  fruitful  source  of  loss  in  the  past  has 
been  in  needless  disputes  over  traffic  matters.  I  say 
they  are  needless  because  we  could  have,  most  times, 
arrived  at  a  decision  on  them  by  arbitration  among 
ourselves  rather  than  paying  lawyers  to  do  our 
arbitrating  for  us. 

Having  found  these  ways  to  stop  waste  we  must 
tell  the  people  what  we  are  doing  and  why.  It  is  the 
consumer  who  pays  the  price  of  waste.  It  is  the 
consumer  who  is  going  to  be  eager  to  know  that  the 
waste  is  being  eliminated.  We  will  be  losing  half  the 
benefit  of  our  work  if  we  do  not  go  to  the  people 
with  our  story.  So  I  recommend  that  we  have  com¬ 
mittees  on  information.  These  should  arrange  to  tell 
or  have  told  the  story  of  coal  in  all  proper  public 
ways. 

A  Plan  for  Future  Development 

That,  roughly,  is  our  immediate  program.  But 
there  is  another  and  more  important  matter.  I  do 
not  recommend  immediate  action.  We  are  not 
ready  for  it.  I  merely  recommend  that  you  think  it 
over  to  be  ready  for  a  decision  when  the  time 
comes. 

Having  but  started  toward  the  creation  of  our 
traffic  committees,  we  have  been  confronted  by  a 
need  for  that  machinery.  The  Railroad  Administra¬ 
tion  wants  to  organize  one  bureau  to  avoid  claims 
and  another  to  make  the  payment  of  claims — when 
they  are  proper  and  properly  presented — almost 
automatic. 

With  those  rules  formulated  and  adopted,  I 
seriously  recommend  that  the  wholesalers  in  coal 
shall  announce  a  new  policy.  I  recommend  that  they 
advertise  their  intention  to  buy  f.  o.  b.  mines  and  to 
sell  at  a  delivered  price. 

This  would  mean  that  the  wholesaders  would  own 
the  coal  it  has  in  transit.  It  would  mean  that  they 
had  assumed  full  responsibility  for  what  happened  to 
it  in  transit.  It  would  mean  that  they  would  have 
become  merchants  in  coal,  assuming  those  responsi¬ 
bilities  which  merchants  in  every  other  line  have 
assumed  for  years.  If  the  wholesalers  can  bring 
themselves  to  do  this,  they  will  find  that  the  pro¬ 
ducer  will  be  eager  to  supply  them  with  coal.  The 
retailers  will  be  eager  to  patronize  them.  And  the 
wholesalers  will  have  a  legitimate  basis  for  a  charge 
for  service  performed,  which  charge  he  will  be  able 
to  justify  by  taking  any  inquirer  to  his  books. 


Coal  Export  Possibilities. 


Will  American  Shippers  Find  Best  Outlet  in 
France  or  South  America? 

A  consular  report  from  Paris  says  that  the  French 
Government  desires  the  peace  conference  to  have  it 
stipulated  in  the  treaty  that  Germany  shall  ship  15,- 
000,000  tons  of  coal  to  France  this  year  to  keep  the 
iron  and  steel  industries  in  operation. 

Of  course  there  is  the  question  of  whether  this  de¬ 
mand  will  be  upheld,  and  if  so  whether  internal  con¬ 
ditions  in  Germany  will  make  it  possible  to  carry  out 
such  a  program.  Whatever  the  source  of  the  supply, 
it  is  stated  on  authority  of  the  special  commission 
which  recently  investigated  European  coal  conditions 
for  the  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration  that  France  must 
look  outside  of  her  own  borders  for  at  least  half  of 
her  coal  supply  for  some  little  time  to  come. 

“There  is  every  prospect,”  continues  the  report, 
"that  with  the  present  shortage  in  England,  Great 
Britain  will  experience  difficulty  in  meeting  any¬ 
thing  more  than  her  present  demands.  In  that  event 
it  is  not  improbable  that  there  will  be  a  demand  of 
very  considerable  proportions  for  American  coal,  al¬ 
though  comparatively  little  coal  has  ever  been  ex¬ 
ported  from  the  United  States  to  France  in  the  past.” 

During  the  first  11  months  of  1918  Great  Britain 
exported  16,954,000  tons  of  coal  to  France,  as  against 
13,914,000  tons  during  the  whole  of  1913. 

Great  Britain’s  Foreign  Trade. 

During  the  same  period  the  British  production  de¬ 
clined  from  287,000,000  tons  in  1913  to  approximately 
226,000,000  in  1918,  and  exports  to  other  countries 
than  France  showed  a  big  drop.  For  instance,  Italy 
received  less  than  4,000,000  tons  of  British  coal  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  four  months  of  1918,  as  compared  with 
9,906,000  tons  in  1913. 

The  loss  in  the  South  American  trade  was  even 
greater,  for  during  the  war  Great  Britain  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  abandon  between  5,000,000  and  6,000,000 
tons  of  its  annual  coal  exports  of  about  7,000,000  tons 
to  that  part  of  the  world. 

It  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  nation  to  regain  this 
business  as  rapidly  as  possible,  in  order,  for  one 
thing,  to  provide  return  cargoes  for  ships  bringing 
food  and  raw  materials  to  England,  and  so  reduce 
the  freight  on  imports  and  provide  means  for  finan¬ 
cing  them.  To  do  this  it  may  be  necessary  to  cut 
down  coal  exports  to  France,  and  in  any  event  it  will 
probably  be  impossible  to  increase  them.  Therefore 
it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  there  will  be  a 
heavy  demand  for  American  coal  from  France,  while 
at  the  same  time  our  exporters  will  encounter  a  re¬ 
turn  of  pre-war  competition  in  South  American  mar¬ 
kets. 

As  many  of  the  coaling  stations  and  pier  facilities 
in  South  American  countries,  as  well  as  many  of  the 
principal  consumers,  such  as  railroads  and  public 
utilities,  are  controlled  by  British  capital,  this  com¬ 
petition  will  be  hard  to  meet.  While  American  coal 
may  go  to  South  America  in  considerable  quantities, 
many  believe  that  the  business  will  be  handled  by 
British  interests  who  will  buy  the  coal  f.  o.  b.  the 
shipping  port  and  make  their  own  arrangements  for 
transportation  and  disposition — and  incidentally  reap 
the  benefit  of  high  prices  in  the  foreign  markets. 


Northern  West  Virginia  Shipments. 

Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  Jan.  22. — The  total  production 
of  coal  and  coke  in  Northern  West  Virginia,  or  more 
properly  speaking  in  the  13  counties  covered  by  the 
Northern  West  Virginia  Coal  Operators’  Associa¬ 
tion,  reached  a  total  of  258,880  cars  during  the 
calendar  year  of  1918,  according  to  the  records  of 
the  association. 

The  peak  of  production  was  reached  in  July,  when 
shipments  aggregated  27,829  cars,  with  August  com¬ 
ing  second,  the  total  shipments  for  that  month  being 
25,264  cars.  The  worst  month  in  the  year  was 
February,  when  only  14,475  cars  of  coal  and  coke 
were  shipped  out. 

The  total  coke  shipments  for  1918  amounted  to 
10,150  cars. 
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Retail  Trade  Conditions  in  Various  Cities. 

Letters  from  Dealers  in  Different  Parts  of  Country  Show  That  Situation  with  Respect  to  Domestic  Coal  Is  Easy, 

Though  in  Some  Sections  Stocks  Are  Not  Up  to  Normal. 


Below  are  some  letters  received  from  retail  coal 
dealers  in  various  cities  bearing  on  local  trade  con¬ 
ditions  : 

LOWELL,  MASS. 

The  fact  that  Lowell  was  a  very  large  manufac¬ 
turer  of  munitions  attracted  a  great  many  workers 
from  other  sections  nearby  and  increased  our  popu¬ 
lation  temporarily  very  largely,  which  naturally  has 
increased  the  demand  for  fuel  to  take  care  of  their 
needs.  The  shipments  coming  to  Lowell  have  been 
based  on  those  received  in  1916,  as  in  all  other  cities, 
but  the  excess  allotment  allowed  us  represents  only 
10,000  tons  of  coal,  which  leaves  us  approximately 
25,000  tons  short  of  the  number  of  tons  requisitioned. 
The  mild  weather  has  been  the  only  thing  which  has 
enabled  us  to  keep  our  people  from  actual  suffering. 

At  the  present  writing  there  is  plenty  of  anthracite 
coal  of  all  sizes  except  stove  and  chestnut.  While 
our  shippers  have  kept  up  to  the  government  sched¬ 
ule,  there  has  not  been  sufficient  coal  forwarded  of 
these  two  sizes  to  take  care  of  the  demand.  We  are 
hoping,  however,  that  the  government  will  release 
the  restrictions  on  shipments  soon,  and  in  that  case 
we  are  satisfied  that  we  shall  be  able  to  secure  plenty 
of  fuel. 


FITCHBURG,  MASS. 

With  reference  to  anthracite :  While  stocks  on 
hand  are  not  very  large,  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
coal  running,  and  the  Anthracite  Distribution  Com¬ 
mittee  has  promised  considerably  more.  The  general 
trade  seem  to  be  well  supplied  with  coal,  so  far  as 
restrictions  would  permit,  and  in  general  the  public 
have  gone  back  to  their  usual  method  of  hand-to- 
mouth  purchasing,  and  I  presume  some  are  expecting 
lower  prices. 


WATERBURY,  CONN. 

There  is  a  fair  amount  of  coal  in  the  hands  of  the 
local  dealers.  Nut  is  the  only  size  that  is  scarce. 
Consumers  have  been  served  with  two-thirds  of  their 
orders  in  most  cases,  and  do  not  seem  anxious  to 
have  the  balance  delivered,  as  they  have  saved 
by  economy  in  using  what  they  had  and  the  weather 
has  been  favorable  for  doing  so.  Unless  we  should 
have  a  long  cold  spell,  trade  will  not  be  rushing, 
and  there  will  be  no  scarcity  of  coal. 


WOONSOCKET,  R.  I. 

All  restrictions  except  the  maximum  price  for  coal 
have  been  removed,  and  dealers  are  free  to  sell  re¬ 
gardless  of  applications  and  without  regard  to  the 
quantity  already  supplied  to  customers,  and  regard¬ 
less  of  the  purpose  for  which  the  coal  is  intended. 
There  is  a  large  supply  of  bituminous  coal  in  stor¬ 
age,  with  considerable  steam  sizes  of  anthracite  and 
a  good  supply  of  anthracite  in  all  sizes  except  stove 
and  chestnut.  Some  coal  is  coming  along  all  the 
time,  and  there  will  be  no  need  for  people  to  be 
short  of  fuel  this  winter. 

We  have  an  all-rail  freight  rate  of  $3.70  per  ton 
to  Woonsocket,  while  Pawtucket  and  Providence 
have  a  rate  from  30  to  40  cents  per  ton  less,  yet  the 
State  Administrator  has  seen  fit  to  make  our  prices 
practically  the  same  as  the  prices  at  tidewater 
points. 

This  seems  to  the  coal  dealers  to  be  an  injustice, 
particularly  as  the  margin  on  independent  coal  is  so 
small  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  do  a  profitable 
business  in  selling  it,  yet  the  State  Administrator 
leads  people  to  believe  that  a  reduction  should  be 
made  in  the  price  of  coal  in  the  near  future.  These 
complications  compel  the  local  coal  dealers  to  refuse 
much  of  the  individual  coal  which  could  be  secured 
to  relieve  this  market. 

The  dealers  are  deeply  interested  in  the  shaping 
of  coal  matters  for  the  year  which  will  begin  April  1. 


ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 

The  condition  of  the  coal  trade  here,  as  elsewhere, 
is  very  different  from  what  it  was  a  year  ago.  The 
mild  weather  during  November  and  December  as 
compared  with  the  same  months  in  1917,  effected  a 
considerable  saving  of  fuel,  and  as  soon  as  peace  was 
declared,  the  people  looked  generally  for  a  consid¬ 
erable  reduction  in  the  prices  of  not  only  coal,  but 
also  in  the  prices  of  all  necessities  of  life. 

There  had  been  a  great  effort  on  the  part  of  all 
local  fuel  administrators  during  all  the  past  summer 
to  get  the  public  to  make  purchases  of  domestic  fuel, 
and  on  October  1  there  was  unquestionably  a  great 
deal  more  coal  in  the  bins  of  consumers  than  they 
ever  had  before  on  that  date.  Millions  of  people 
throughout  the  country  purchased  coal  in  advance  of 
their  needs  who  had  never  before  laid  in  any  stock. 
The  sudden  ending  of  the  war  relieved  the  people 
of  their  fears  and  anxieties  to  a  large  extent,  and 
many  of  them  began  to  expect  an  early  reduction 
in  prices.  The  retail  dealers  began  to  have  difficulty 
in  getting  their  customers  to  take  in  the  last  third 
of  the  coal  they  had  ordered  in  April,  May  and  June. 
The  result  to  the  dealers  was  that  during  the  months 
of  November  and  December,  which  are  usually  their 
busiest  months,  they  had  difficulty  in  keeping  their 
rigs  busy.  And  the  first  of  January  this  year  found 
most  all  the  retail  yards  well  stocked  with  domestic 
coal. 

It  has  been  generally  an  unprofitable  year  for  re¬ 
tail  coal  dealers.  They  have  not  been  able  to  ac¬ 
cumulate  any  stock  except  at  the  very  last  of  the 
season,  when  the  prices  were  the  highest.  Labor 
costs  and  feed  costs  have  been  about  double  what 
they  were  formerly,  and  the  efficiency  of  labor  has 
not  been  more  than  75  per  cent,  what  it  used  to  be. 

The  only  redeeming  feature  of  the  business  has 
been  that  the  purchasers  have  pretty  generally  laid 
down  their  money  for  coal,  and  because  the  dealers 
were  not  able  to  accumulate  much  stock  in  their 
yards  with  the  cash  payment  in  vogue  for  coal,  it 
did  not  require  much  capital  to  conduct  a  retail  yard. 
The  man  whose  axiom  was  “It  can’t  be  did,”  also 
said,  “There’s  no  great  loss  without  some  small 
gain,”  and  we  think  that  will  prove  true  in  the  future 
of  the  coal  business,  as  with  many  other  kinds  of 
trade. 


POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 

Poughkeepsie  has  been  fortunate  in  getting  coal 
this  year,  as  it  is  in  competitive  territory,  and  the 
retailers  have  worked  together  with  the  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istrator,  so  that  the  public  has  reaped  the  benefit. 
During  the  early  part  of  the  present  coal-burning 
season  stove  and  nut  were  scarce,  but  householders 
soon  found  that  they  could  use  pea  and  egg  to  ad¬ 
vantage. 

Since  the  first  of  the  year,  however,  ample  supplies 
have  flowed  in,  and  most  of  the  yards  are  now  anxi¬ 
ously  waiting  for  the  cellar  bins  in  the  houses  of 
people  who  received  80  per  cent,  of  their  winter’s 
supply  early  in  the  fall  to  be  depleted.  With  the 
sleighing  good,  as  at  present,  delivery  is  made  easier 
for  both  men  and  horses,  and  the  snow  is  not  heavy 
enough  to  be  a  hindrance  to  auto  trucks.  But  people 
are  buying  coal  only  as  needed  and  in  small  quanti¬ 
ties.  Soft  coal  drummers  are  in  evidence. 

If  ash  barrels  are  any  indication,  some  anthracite 
that  has  been  sent  to  market  should  have  been  a 
little  better  prepared.  Substitutes  like  domestic  coke 
and  “boulets,”  being  free  from  all  impurities,  have 
made  many  friends  among  small  consumers. 

Losses  of  cars  in  transit  have  been  numerous,  and 
there  is  much  delay  in  straightening  things  out.  The 
railroad  excuse  is  overworked  employees.  But  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  inequalities  in  wages  due  to  gov¬ 
ernment  operation  has  made  discipline  hard  to  en¬ 
force,  and  a  general  'ILet  George  do  it”  attitude  natu¬ 
rally  ensues.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  with  returning 


soldiers  looking  for  jobs  in  steadily  growing  num¬ 
bers  the  railroaders  will  soon  see  the  need  for  mend¬ 
ing  their  ways. 


JAMESTOWN,  N.  Y. 

The  situation  as  to  anthracite  has  been  chaotic 
all  the  year — either  a  feast  or  a  famine,  mostly  the 
latter.  Just  now  I  have  a  big  stock,  due  to  the 
weather,  for  this  is  a  gas  town,  and  in  addition  to 
the  reduced  coal  consumption  caused  by  mild  weather 
is  the  fact  that  the  gas  pressure  has  been  so  good 
that  much  of  the  scare  which  existed  last  winter  is 
over.  In  the  last  few  weeks  orders  that  I  had  on  the 
books  for  months  have  been  cancelled  by  the  hun¬ 
dred.  If  we  had  had  an  early  and  severe  winter  thi* 
year,  as  we  did  last,  we  would  not  have  been  able  to 
get  enough  anthracite  to  supply  the  demand. 

Soft  coal  was  extremely  scarce  up  to  a  month  or 
so  ago,  but  since  then  I  have  had  no  trouble  in  get¬ 
ting  all  I  need,  and  just  now  am  well  stocked  up. 


ROME,  N.  Y. 

The  coal  situation  from  the  retail  standpoint  is 
easy.  We  are  getting  plenty  of  coal,  and  while  we 
cannot  as  yet  deliver  the  last  one-third  of  our  cus¬ 
tomers’  orders,  there  seems  to  be  no  disposition  on 
their  part  to  hurry  the  delivery.  This  is  accounted 
for  in  a  measure  by  the  mild  weather  we  have  had  so 
far,  the  present  high  price  of  coal  and  the  fact  that 
Rome  is  quite  a  wood  center.  A  majority  of  our 
people  used  wood  in  stoves  and  furnaces  until  well 
along  in  the  season. 

The  soft  coal  situation  is  dead,  all  our  manufac¬ 
turing  plants  had  been  using  every  effort  up  to  the 
signing  of  the  armistice  to  get  a  stock  of  coal  ahead ; 
consequently  they  all  have  very  liberal  stocks  on 
hand. 

The  traveling  man  is  once  more  making  his  rounds, 
and  this  more  than  any  one  thing  makes  the  retail 
merchant  feel  that  the  strenuous  conditions  we  have 
gone  through  are  over  with,  and  that  as  spring  draws 
near  conditions  in  all  lines  of  the  fuel  industry  will 
be  easier. 


PLATTSBURG,  N.  Y. 

There  has  been  no  real  suffering  here  as  yet,  but 
we  have  perhaps  been  very  fortunate  in  having  had, 
so  far,  so  mild  a  winter.  We  believe  that  we  will 
be  able  to  carry  our  trade  through  until  the  warm 
weather  of  spring  without  any  great  hardship.  At 
the  same  time,  we  have  not  anywhere  near  enough 
coal  to  make  this  a  certainty.  It  is  the  first  time  in 
23  years  that  there  is  the  slightest  doubt  about  every 
one  of  our  customers  being  well  taken  care  of,  both 
in  a  wholesale  and  in  a  retail  way. 


MOUNT  VERNON,  N.  Y. 

Most  of  the  consumers  were  supplied  with  their 
two-thirds  quota  prior  to  December  1,  1918.  When 
the  dealers  could  not  get  coal  in  any  quantity 
everybody  wanted  it,  and  now.  that  it  is  coming 
through  reasonably  prompt  no  one  will  take  the  coal. 

We  believe  the  reason  for  this  attitude  is  that  since 
the  signing  of  the  armistice  the  people  have  an  idea 
that  their  troubles  are  all  over,  and  that  prices  are 
immediately  going  to  smash,  and  as  the  winter  has 
been  so  mild  they  will  not  put  more  coal  in  until 
actually  needed,  thereby  saving  money  on  the  cost  of 
the  coal  and  the  probable  saving  of  a  few  tons.  This 
certainly  is  a  hardship  on  the  dealer,  as  he  has  been 
worrying  along  for  two  years  trying  to  get  the  coal 
for  his  trade,  and  now  the  supply  has  eased  up  some¬ 
what  and  the  trade  will  not  take  it.  However,  this 
condition  may  change  in  the  next  couple  of  months. 
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HACKENSACK,  N.  J. 

The  coal  situation  here  seems  well  in  hand.  Every¬ 
one  seems  to  have  enough  coal  for  their  immediate 
needs,  and  in  some  cases  enough  to  carry  them 
through  the  season.  We  have  been  granted  permis¬ 
sion  to  deliver  domestic  consumers  100  per  cent,  of 
egg  coal  requirements  and  50  per  cent,  of  last  “thirds” 
on  other  sizes,  and  that  is  the  basis  on  which  we  are 
now  working. 


WORCESTER,  MASS. 

Stocks  of  bituminous  and  anthracite  are  good  and 
nothing  that  can  now  arise  can  bring  about  an  acute 
condition  as  far  as  supplies  are  concerned. 

Enough  coal  has  been  received  to  supply  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  allowance  of  two-thirds  for  all  wishing  it. 
Weather  conditions  and  the  use  of  other  fuel  have 
resulted  in  many  persons  not  calling  for  even  the 
full  two-thirds.  All  restrictions  are  now  off  and  but 
few  calling  for  anything  at  all,  let  alone  the  other 
one-third  of  the  original  amount  applied  for. 


SAGINAW,  MICH. 

Michigan  is  well  supplied  with  all  sizes  of  bitumin¬ 
ous  coal,  most  of  it  of  an  inferior  quality.  The  con¬ 
sumers  knowing  that  they  can,  under  existing  condi¬ 
tions,  get  all  the  coal  they  need,  are  using  their 
storage  coal  and  are  not  buying. 

The  Michigan  mines  are  producing  about  80  per 
cent  of  their  output.  The  winter  so  far  has  been 
very  mild;  a  change  to  cold  weather,  that  always 
comes  in  February,  will  no  doubt  stimulate  the  mar¬ 
ket  so  that  full  time  will  be  worked  at  the  mines  for 
the  balance  of  the  winter. 


RICHMOND,  IND. 

Have  had  no  trouble  to  take  care  of  our  customers. 
The  great  trouble  is  to  find  customers,  as  nearly 
every  one  filled  up  during  the  summer.  Steam  users 
are  also  well  supplied  for  the  same  reason.  Now  the 
operator  is  getting  busy  with  steam  coals  and  he  is 
canvassing  every  spot,  even  colleges,  etc.,  that  have 
no  sidetracks.  Government  prices  no  longer  seem 
to  govern  him. 

In  this  city  there  is  no  coal  being  sold  only  in  iso¬ 
lated  cases  and  in  tons  and  less.  The  business  is 
off  compared  with  ordinary  years  at  least  75  per  cent. 
Most  of  the  dealers  have  stocks  enough  to  last  60 
days  unless  weather  conditions  change. 


FREEPORT,  ILL. 

There  has  been  no  delay  in  the  movement  of  soft 
coal,  and  stocks  are  ample.  Price  remains  firm,  and 
many  of  our  customers  have  learned  to  use  soft  coal 
successfully  and  will  not  buy  hard  coal  again  unless 
the  price  is  much  lower  than  at  present. 

When  we  were  advised  that  all  restrictions  were 
off  on  hard  coal,  we  offered  anthracite  to  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  people,  very  few  were  ready  for  it. 
The  trade  is  pretty  well  filled  up,  and  the  demand  is 
bound  to  be  light  for  the  balance  of  the  winter. 


ATLANTA,  GA. 

As  to  retail,  the  large  consumers  have  had  their 
bins  filled,  but  on  account  of  the  continued  mild 
weather  have  not  as  yet  burned  the  coal.  Like¬ 
wise,  the  small  consumer  and  late-comer  have  had 
to  buy  but  little  coal,  consequently  the  tonnage  sold 
so  far  this  season  is  below  normal. 

The  retailers  have  in  their  yards  about  a  two 
weeks’  supply,  with  enough  coal  moving  from  the 
mines  to  keep  this  much  ahead  so  long  as  the  present 
rate  of  consumption  continues.  .  > 

As  to  wholesale  most  industries  have  a  sixty  days 
supply  on  hand  or  more,  if  they  were  running  on 
full  time,  but  at  present  are  only  running  half  time 
and  less. 

If  cold  weather  should  come  and  continue  for  any 
length  of  time  and  with  no  improvement  in  the 
steam  market,  it  would  be  hard  to  get  enough  lump 
coal  to  supply  the  demand.  Of  course,  there  would 
be  plenty  of  mine-run,  but  there  are  many  grates 
and  stoves  used  in  this  section,  and  mine-run  is  not 
suitable  for  this  purpose. 


SAVANNAH,  GA. 

During  the  past  60  days  we  have  received  an 
ample  supply  of  domestic  soft  coal.  The  embargo 
on  anthracite  egg  and  pea  having  been  lifted  we  now 
have  a  supply  of  this  in  route.  Consequently  we 
feel  that  we  are  well  fortified  to  take  care  of  our 
trade  the  remainder  of  this  winter.  We  have  re¬ 
ceived  numerous  offerings  from  producers,  and  in 
one  or  two  instances  a  slight  concession  was  offered 
from  Government  prices.  In  view  of  the  heavy  ad¬ 
vance  buying  of  last  summer  and  early  fall  the  de¬ 
mand  from  the  consumer  is  not  excessive,  so  we  are 
in  a  good  position  to  make  deliveries. 


DANVILLE,  VA. 

The  coal  situation  seems  now  to  be  normal  in 
every  grade  except  Pennsylvania  anthracite,  which 
we  are  unable  to  get.  We  have  had  a  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  winter,  as  the  trade  filled  their  bins  during  the 
summer  and  therefore  we  are  not  rushed. 

Coal  has  been  coming  in  very  satisfactorily  since 
spring  and  we  now  have  our  bins  filled  with  an 
ample  supply  to  run  the  season.  I  think  by  the  early 
spring  everything  will  be  in  a  good  shape,  although 
I  do  not  look  for  much  change  in  prices. 


NEW'PORT,  KY. 

I  am  sorry  to  report  that  coal  conditions  here  in 
this  part  of  the  countr-’  are  the  poorest  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  our  oldest  inhabitants,  caused  we  presume, 
by  people  laying  in  their  requirements  last  fall.  Coal 
is  fairly  plentiful  and  being  sold  at  $6.35  per  ton.  If 
there  is  any  renewed  interest  in  the  business  we  do 
not  look  for  it  before  the  latter  part  of  February 
or  the  first  of  March. 


WILMINGTON,  N.  C. 

We  have  been  getting  all  the  bituminous  coal  for 
steam  and  domestic  uses  necessary  for  this  market, 
the  consumers  not  finding  it  necessary  with  our  sup¬ 
ply  to  stock  very  far  ahead.  Pennsylvania  anthracite 
is  not  to  be  had,  but  we  have  gotten  a  fine  tonnage 
of  Virginia  anthracite  and  briquets  which  has  pulled 
me  through  with  very  little  inconvenience.  Coal  is 
now  more  plentiful  in  the  bituminous  grades  and 
there  is  no  worry  here  regarding  coal. 


HOBOKEN,  N.  J. 

Coal  conditions  in  Hudson  County  are  very  easy. 
Receipts  are  more  than  sufficient  to  take  off  the  re¬ 
quirements,  and  if  the  present  weather  continues  we 
see  no  reason  why  there  should  be  any  cause  for 
complaint  on  the  part  of  the  consumer  because  of 
inability  to  secure  coal. 


ORANGE,  N.  J. 

Since  the  20th  of  December  better  supplies  have 
been  coming  to  all  the  local  dealers.  The  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration  has  not  yet  lifted  the  embargo  on  deliv¬ 
eries  of  the  last  third  of  the  year’s  orders,  but  will 
allow  deliveries  in  special  cases  if  the  need  is  great. 

The  mild  weather  is  appreciably  lessening  the  de¬ 
mand  for  immediate  deliveries,  and  we  have  to-day 
for  the  first  time  since  April  1  felt  a  removal  of  the 
pressure  for  the  delivery  of  orders. 

When  stove  and  nut  anthracite  was  scarce  earlier 
in  the  season  many  of  our  customers  substituted 
corresponding  sizes  of  coke,  with  very  satisfactory 
results.  The  price,  which  was  very  high  at  that  time, 
interfered  somewhat  with  the  introduction  of  coke 
for  domestic  use,  but  now,  with  a  decrease  of  $3.25 
per  ton,  it  would  solve  the  problem  of  coal  scarcity 
if  the  public  would  only  be  willing  to  try  a  new  thing, 
which  they  are  loath  to  do. 


NEWARK,  N.  j\ 

The  situation  in  this  city  at  present  is  quite  easy, 
all  sizes  of  coal  being  in  good  supply  and  the  demand 
light.  Egg  and  pea  are  moving  very, slowly. 

In  our  opinion  the  consumers  are  so  well  supplied 
that  unless  we  have  steady  cold  weather  for  the  next 
six  weeks,  February  and  March  are  apt  to  bring  slow 
business.  The  conserving  of  coal  and  the  mild  sea¬ 
son  thus  far  mean  there  will  be  less  than  a  normal 
tonnage  consumed  in  this  market  this  winter,  and  the 


dealers  will  feel  this  condition  in  the  next  two 
months  unless  we  are  mistaken. 

There  is  considerable  complaint  of  the  quality  of 
the  coal,  but  not  much  criticism  as  to  the  prices. 


ALEXANDRIA,  VA. 

The  anthracite  situation  is  still  very  critical  with 
us,  partially  caused  by  the  fact  that  the  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istration  cut  down  the  apportionment  of  anthracite 
for  south  of  the  Potomac  and  for  several  weeks  dur¬ 
ing  the  latter  part  of  1918  there  was  not  a  pound  of 
anthracite  in  the  city.  The  situation,  however,  has 
become  somewhat  relieved  so  far  as  egg  coal  is  con¬ 
cerned,  but  there  is  still  a  very  serious  shortage  of 
stove  and  nut,  and  the  Fuel  Administration  has  made 
an  additional  allotment  for  Virginia  which  should 
take  care  of  the  situation,  provided  the  shippers  live 
up  to  the  apportionment. 

At  this  time,  however,  we  are  not  getting  enough 
stove  and  nut  sizes  to  take  care  of  the  immediate 
needs  of  this  community. 

The  soft  coal  situation  is  very  much  relieved  and 
this  market  it  flooded  with  bituminous  coal  at  this 
time. 


LAWRENCE,  MASS. 

This  city  has  had,  during  the  past  few  months  and 
at  present,  only  the  share  of  anthracite  coal  alloted 
on  the  community  basis.  However,  the  dealers,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  small  ones,  have  been  able  to 
take  care  of  their  customers.  On  January  1  the  local 
fuel  committee  lifted  all  restrictions  on  the  delivery 
of  anthracite,  with  the  result  that  the  dealers  im¬ 
mediately  started  delivery  of  the  last  one-third  re¬ 
maining  unfilled  on  orders. 

The  unusual  weather  conditions,  the  lifting  of  re¬ 
strictions  and  the  experience  of  one-ton  deliveries  on 
stove  and  nut,  or  in  other  words,  the  hand  to  mouth 
existence,  have  combined  to  make  the  people  very 
cautious  in  taking  in  other  than  a  very  limited  sup¬ 
ply  of  coal.  We  hope  that  better  weather  conditions 
will  result  in  a  revival  of  business. 

This  city,  one  of  the  largest  textile  communities 
in  the  country,  which  has  for  the  past  several  months 
been  manufacturing  army  goods,  is  staggering  under 
a  burdensome  amount  of  bituminous  coal  of  all 
grades.  It  is  of  interest  to  the  coal  trade  to  know 
that  the  Wood  Worsted  Mills  and  Washington.  Mills 
of  the  American  Woolen  Co.  are  burning  oil  ex¬ 
clusively.  A  large  amount  of  coal  bought  by  these 
two  concerns  as  an  emergency  reserve  to  take  the 
place  of  oil  is  on  the  market. 


RICHMOND,  VA. 

We  have  been  much  more  successful  during  the 
past  two  months  in  getting  bituminous  coal  than  we 
have  been  at  any  time  this  season,  and  have  been 
enabled  to  accumulate  a  fair  stock.  The  people  of 
our  city  have  learned  a  great  deal  during  this  sea¬ 
son  about  using  bituminous  in  place  of  anthracite, 
but  are  using  it  under  protest  and  with  a  great  deal 
of  difficulty,  for  homes  are  equipped  for  anthracite 
consumption  to  a  very  large  degree. 

In  the  above  connection,  however,  we  are  glad  to 
say  that  temporarily  the  anthracite  scarcity  has 
somewhat  let  up  and  we  have  been  enabled  to  get  a 
fair  proportion  of  egg  size,  although  the  stove  and 
nut  sizes,  which  are  the  most  in  demand,  we  still 
find  great  difficulty  in  getting. 

Naturally  at  our  present  selling  price  compared 
with  our  cost  price  the  retailers  in  Richmond  will  be 
lucky  to  come  out  even  this  year,  and  very  few  of 
them  are  sanguine  enough  to  hope  for  any  profits  in 
their  coal  business. 

We  have  thus  far  succeeded  in  taking  care  of  our 
customers,  and  most  of  them  have  been  willing  to 
store  what  coal  they  could  get,  though,  of  course, 
the  Government’s  restrictions  on  anthracite  have  pre¬ 
vented  any  storage  to  amount  to  anything  in  that 
grade  of  coal.  Time  only  can  show  what  the  future 
will  bring  in  the  weather  line,  and  we  are  therefore 
keeping  our  stock  as  full  as  possible  so  as  to  discount 
to  the  best  of  our  extent  any  more  severe  weather 
that  we  may  have. 
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Keeping  Them  Warm  at  Camp  Upton.  •  West  Virginia  Notes. 


The  coal  supply  of  Camp  Upton,  down  on  Long 
Island  beyond  Yaphank,  is  a  feature  that  can  be 
spoken  of  now  that  the  bars  are  down  on  war  news 
of  all  sorts. 

The  community  represented  by  the  men  in  camp 
for  training,  the  officers  in  charge  and  the  permanent 
force,  numbered  from  25  to  40  thousand  for  the  most 
part  of  the  past  year,  but  when  men  were  being 
rushed  to  the  seaboard  for  shipment  to  Europe  last 
summer  the  population  went  up  to  75,000,  and  then 
a  good  many  had  to  live  in  tents.  The  camp  had,  and 
still  has,  by  far  the  largest  population  of  any  place 
on  Long  Island  outside  the  city  limits,  the  nearest 
rival  being  the  ancient  town  of  Hempstead  with  only 
4,964  inhabitants. 

Coal  comes  in  all-rail  by  the  Long  Island  R.R.,  and 
a  gully  or  broad  ravine  near  the  terminus  of  the 
branch  leading  into  camp  made  a  natural  storage 
place. 

Signs  near  the  railroad  station  reading  “To  the 
Coal  Trestle  ’  show  that  in  the  midst  of  preparations 
for  war  the  coal  supply  was  an  object  of  interest  and 
attention. 


A  writer  touching  upon  social  celebrities  of  the 
past  refers  to  Col.  Le  Grand  B.  Cannon.  We  wonder 
how  many  in  the  trade  now  recall  the  time  when 
that  old  gentleman  was  vice-president  of  the  Dela¬ 
ware  &  Hudson  Canal  Co.  and  was  in  frequent  con¬ 
sultation  with  President  Olyphant,  in  their  comfort¬ 
able  quarters  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  old 
building  at  Church  and  Cortlandt  streets. 

Col.  Cannon  was  a  descendent  of  a  family  dating 
back  to  1697,  at  least,  it  appears,  and  his  first  name 
was  not  due  to  any  prophetic  thought  of  his  parents 
as  to  what  the  irreverent  might  deem  his  pomposity, 
but  commemorated,  in  a  measure,  the  marriage  of 
his  ancestor,  John  Cannon,  to  Marie  Le  Grand,  both 
branches  of  the  family  being  descended  from  French 
refugees,  who  settled  down  at  Staten  Island  upwards 
of  three  centuries  ago. 

_  Subsequently,  several  of  them  moved  to  Connec¬ 
ticut,  where  the  town  of  Cannon  is  still  to  be  found, 
and  from  thence  others  moved  to  Troy,  where  Col. 
Cannon  lived  in  early  life,  marrying  a  daughter  of 
John  A.  Griswold,  a  wealthy  iron  manufacturer  in 
the  early  days.  He  came  into  the  D.  &  H.  organiza¬ 
tion  as  a  representative  of  the  northern  railway  in¬ 
terests  of  the  company. 


When  They  Come  Back. 

The  Purchasing  Agent. 

Many  of  the  men  who  resigned  posts  of  responsi¬ 
bility  to  enter  the  army  will  never  return.  Large 
numbers  are  coming  back  daily,  however,  to  take 
up  their  life  where  they  left  it  off  when  the  call  to 
duty  was  sounded.  There  should  be  a  place  in  every 
business  organization  for  every  man  of  the  staff  who 
joined  the  colors.  In  this  fashion,  more  than  in  any 
other,  can  the  gratitude  of  the  country  be  expressed 
to  those  who  saved  it. 


The  trestle  which  is  well  built  of  heavy  timbers  is 
some  500  feet  long,  including  in  the  central  or  highest 
portion  17  pockets,  four  of  which  have  hopper 
bottoms,  which  open  from  center,  loading  on  to 
trucks  or  other  vehicles  that  pass  beneath ;  the  others 
open  on  one  side  only. 

The  tonnage  is  distributed  from  the  trestle  to  point 
of  consumption  by  five-ton  motor  trucks,  for  the  most 
part.  At  present  there  is  an  ample  supply  on  hand, 
as  our  illustration  indicates. 

There  are  840  buildings  on  the  reservation  that 
are  heated.  This  is  in  excess  of  the  Base  Hospital. 
The  smaller  are  heated  by  stoves  and  furnaces, 
while  some  of  the  larger  ones  have  steam  heat.  Many 
sorts  of  heating  apparatus  are  used,  as  there  was  not 
time  to  await  complete  installations  of  any  one  sort 
when  the  cantonment  was  being  erected. 

There  are  also  the  large  coal-consuming  plants  at 
the  Base  Hospital  and  the  electric  light  station,  also 
the  pumping  works.  In  all  the  coal  requirements  of 
the  past  year  were  35,000  tons,  a  large  part  of  which 
was  anthracite  egg. 


Clifford  H.  Jenkins,  Chicago,  manager  of  the  Dom- 
hoff,  Joyce  &  Co.,  passed  away  recently  at  the  Post 
Graduate  Hospital  in  that  city.  He  had  been  ill  only 
a  few  days,  suffering  from  pneumonia.  He  was  born 
in  Cincinnati  April  10,  1881. 

His  sudden  death  was  not  only  a  shock  to  his  in¬ 
timate  friends,  but  also  to  the  iron  and  coke  indus¬ 
tries  at  large,  in  which  he  was  a  most  active  factor. 
He  was  a  Mason  and  held  memberships  in  South 
Shore  Country  Club,  Midlothian  Country  Club  and 
Illinois  Athletic  Club. 

Mr.  Jenkins  was  one  of  the  best  known  pig  iron 
and  coke  men  in  the  trade,  having  been  connected 
with  the  firm  of  Domhoff,  Joyce  &  Co.  for  the  past 
20  years,  and,  as  Chicago  manager  for  the  past  9 
years,  built  up  a  most  enviable  trade,  both  in  the  pig 
iron  and  coke  industries,  for  which  he  alone  was 
responsible. 

Mr.  Jenkins,  aside  from  his  business  success,  was' 
beloved  by  all  and  known  for  his  charitable  and 
kindly  disposition. 


Operators  to  Meet  at  Fairmont. 

Fairmont,.  W.  Va.,  Jan.  22,-^Plans  are  being 
formulated  for  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Northern 
West  Virginia  Coal  Operators’  Association,  which 
is  to  be  held  in  this  city  on  Tuesday,  February  5th. 
It  is  hoped  to  have  as  one  of  the  speakers  Dr.  F.  C. 
Honnold,  District  Representative  for  Illinois,  who 
attracted  favorable  notice  at  the  Washington  meeting 
of  the  National  Coal  Association. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Coal  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  be  held  in  Chicago  on  May  21,  22  and  23. 


W  ith  the  completion  of  a  new  power  plant  at  its 
Perryville  operation  the  New  Export  Coal  Co.  has 
been  able  to  make  some  headwav  in  increasing  its 
output. 

In  response  to  the  wishes  of  Coal  River  operators, 
a  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  Legislature  author¬ 
izing  the  establishment  of  another  miners’  hospital, 
St.  Albans  being  designated  as  the  location. 

Development  of  coal  properties  in  Marion  County 
is  planned  by  the  Fairmont-Lowesville  Coal  Co 
capitalized  at  $100,000.  One  of  those  principally 
interested  in  the  new  company  is  John  Y.  Hite,  a 
well  known  coal  man  of  Fairmont. 

Proposed  legislation  increasing  the  number  of  dis¬ 
trict  mine  inspectors  and  raising  their  salaries  and 
the  establishment  of  a  Miners’  State  Hospital  in  the 
Winding  Gulf  field,  is  given  approval  in  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  Winding  Gulf  Operators’  Associa¬ 
tion. 

\\  ith  the  organization  of  a  company  capitalized  at 
$25,000  under  the  name  of  the  Chaplin-Keener-Kerr 
Co.,  the  development  of  coal  lands  in  Grant  District 
of  Monongalia  County  will  be  undertaken  by  Morgan¬ 
town  men,  among  whom  are  B.  M.  Chaplin,  Joseph 
L.  Keener,  Raymond  E.  Kerr,  A.  j.  Deer  and  David 
E.  Adams. 

With  the  election  of  C.  E.  Howland,  of  Nitro,  as 
president;  C.  G.  Fry  as  secretary,  and  Johnson  Fry 
as  treasurer  and  general  manager,  the  Fryland  Coal 
Co.  has  perfected  its  organization  and  has  com¬ 
pleted  plans  for  development  work  in  Kanawha 
County.  It  will  require  about  six  months  to  have 
two  drift  mines  ready  for  operations. 

Operations  on  quite  an  extensive  scale  will  be 
undertaken  by  the  General  Coal  Co.  in  the  Guyan 
region.  This  company  has  been  formed  with  a  capital 
of  $50,000  and  has  already  opened  offices  in  Hunting- 
ton.  Among  the  organizers  of  the  new  company  are 
J.  L.  Brooke,  E.  A.  Spreen,  W.  J.  Quinn,  Thomas 
Quinn,  R.  S.  Quinn,  all  of  Huntington. 

Mining  operations  in  Monongalia  County  will  be 
started  by  the  Gutsin  Coal  Co.,  which  has  just  been 
organized  with  a  capital  of  $50,000.  Morgantown 
men,  who  are  chiefly  interested  in  the  new  concern 
are  as  follows:  George  Poland,  Richard  Poland! 
Frank  Stnckler,  William  H.  Strickler,  all  of  Mor¬ 
gantown,  and  Howard  Cross,  of  Cumberland. 

The  establishment  and  maintenance  of  scales  at 
every  mining  operation  where  ten  or  more  miners 
are  employed  and  the  payment  of  miners  by  weight 
are  made  mandatory  under  the  terms  of  a  bill  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  House  of  Delegates  by  George  R.  Bliz¬ 
zard,  of  Fayette  County,  the  bill  also  prescribes 
that  scales  must  be  inspected  twice  a  year  and  at  any 
other  time  upon  the  demand  of  an  operator  or  five 
or  more  miners. 

A  large  acreage  of  coal  land  in  Boone  County 
owned  and  operated  during  the  lifetime  of  the  late 
J.  O.  Cole  and  the  late  Clinton  Crane  as  Cole  & 
Crane  has  been  purchased  by  the  Youghiogheny  & 
Ohio  Coal  Co.  of  Cleveland,  about  7,000  acres  being 
included  in  the  purchase,  the  price  being  close  to 
$1,000,000.  For  the  time  being,  it  is  understood,  the 
land  will  not  be  developed,  but  when  conditions  in 
the  industry  become  a  little  more  settled  it  is  thought 
development  will  be  undertaken. 

The  selection  of  Dr.  William  York,  of  Williamson, 
as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Mines  and 
Mining,  and  of  C.  C.  Hale,  of  Keystone,  as  chairman 
of  the  House  Committee,  are  both  regarded  by  coal 
operators  as  being  wise  selections.  Dr.  York  is  a 
well  known  physician  and  has  a  large  practice  among 
the  mines  of  the  Leckie  companies.  Chairman  Hale 
of  the  House  Committee  has  operations  in  Logan, 
Boone  and  McDowell  counties.  He  is  general  man- 
ager  of  the  No.  5  Block  Coal  Co.,  operating  in  Logan 
County,  and  also  of  the  Superior  Eagle  Coal  Co. 
and  the  Madison  Coal  Co.  in  Boone  County. 


Death  of  Clifford  H.  Jenkins. 


Reminiscent. 
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Quarterly  Meeting,  N.  Y.  State  Coal  Merchants’  Association. 

Trade  from  Central  Counties  Well  Represented  at  District  Meeting  Held  at  Syracuse- 
Interesting  Points  Brought  Out  By  Well-Known  Speakers. 


The  second  quarterly  meeting  of  the  New  York 
State  Coal  Merchants’  Association,  embracing  rep¬ 
resentation  from  about  fifteen  counties  in  central 
New  York,  was  held  at  the  Onondaga  Hotel,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  on  Wednesday. 

Despite  the  counter  attraction  of  a  lumber  con¬ 
vention  at  Buffalo,  which  drew  off  more  than  a 
few  members,  185  dealers  registered  their  attend¬ 
ance. 

The  morning  session  started  at  10:30  with 
Edward  Schmidt  of  Mineoia,  L.  I.,  chairman  of 
executive  committee,  presiding,  and  first  in  line 
was  an  address  relative  to  the  insurance  proposition 
available  to  the  members.  This  topic  was  discussed 
at  considerable  length  by  Hon.  M.  N.  Clement,  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  of  the  Coal  Merchants’  Mutual 
Ins.  Co. 

By  the  time  this  had  been  concluded  there  was  a 
large  attendance  ready  for  the  'business  session  that 
followed,  and  first  in  order  was  the  adoption  of 
resolutions  of  sympathy  and  condolence  on  the 
death  of  the  late  president  of  the  associtaion, 
Howard  G.  Dewey. 

Announcement  was  made  then  that  the  executive 
committee  had  appointed  as  president  for  the  un¬ 
expired  term  Edward  B.  Staats  of  Albany,  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  association,  and  had  appointed  as  his 
successor  in  the  financial  department  J.  M.  Gaffers 
of  Schenectady. 

Passing  over  other  business  details,  there  was 
next  an  address  by  W.  W.  Wiard,  County  Fuel 
Administrator  in  charge  at  Syracuse.  Mr.  Wiard 
spoke  in  complimentary  terms  of  the  cooperation 
he  had  received  from  the  coal  dealers,  and  after 
dwelling  upon  the  experiences  of  the  past  year  along 
lines  familiar  to  those  who  have  followed  the  course 
of  events,  he  touched  a  new  note  in  referring  to 
the  need  for  courtesy  in  coal  offices.  This  is  a 
point  we  have  referred  to  and  one  worthy  of  con¬ 
sideration  by  the  dealers. 

He  referred  to  the  irritating  effect  -of  the  short, 
harsh  answer  over  the  telephone  or  personally 
given  to  customers  present.  He  realized  the  provo¬ 
cations  during  the  recent  past,  and  stated  that  he 
did  not  believe  the  proprietors  often  offended  in 
the  handling  of  their  trade,  but  he  warned  them 
to  be  careful  as  to  the  attitude  of  their  clerks  as 
an  arousing  public  sentiment  might  otherwise  make 
the  conduct  of  the  local  business  more  difficult  than 
it  has  heretofore  been  by  subjecting  it  to  a  stricter 
regulation. 

Mr.  Wiard  w-as  followed  by  Fuel  Administrator 
Miller  of  Oswego  County,  who  spoke  of  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  getting  in  those  who  are  not  members,  point¬ 
ing  out  the  need  for  the  educational  benefits  of  the 
associations  now  common  to  the  trade,  as  so  many 
dealers  were  still  ignorant  as  to  the  cost  of  doing 
business.  Mr.  Miller  submitted  interesting  figures 
showing  the  great  variety  of  statistics  submitted  to 
him  in  his  official  capacity  with  regard  to  yard  costs. 

Suggestions  on  Prices  and  Sizes. 
Resolutions  adopted  at  a  meeting  of  the  Oneida 
County  Coal  Dealers’  Association  December  last  by 
M.  T.  Bannigan,  of  Utica,  were  then  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  meeting,  reading  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  it  would  be  to  the  interests  of 
the  coal  dealers  and  the  coal  consuming  public  that 
the  circular  prices  on  the  domestic  sizes  of  anthra¬ 
cite  coal  be  so  regulated  that  said  prices  be  for  two 
periods  of  the  fiscal  year — one  price  to  be  for  the 
period  from  April  1,  to  August  31,  and  the  second 
price  to  be  for  the  period  from  September  1  to 
March  31,  and  be  it  further, 

Resolved,  That  the  New  York  State  Coal  Mer¬ 
chants’  Association  be  urged  to  do  all  in  their  power 
to  have  said  circular  prices  so  regulated. 

The  intent  of  this  resolution  is  in  no  way  to 
interfere  with  the  usual  reduction  in  the  circular 
price  of  coal,  which  is  made  on  April  1  of  each  year, 
but  instead  of  having  the  reduction  so  made 


absorbed  in  equal  amounts  each  month  between 
April  1  and  September  1  to  be  all  absorbed  at  one 
time,  viz.,  on  September  1. 

Resolved,  That  the  New  York  State  Retail  Coal 
Merchants’  Associtaion  be  urged  to  do  all  in  their 
power  to  revive  the  proposition  of  resizing  domestic 
coal,  and  request  if  possible,  to  have  the  new  sizes 
placed  on  the  market  April  1,  1919. 

There  were  submitted  for  the  consideration  of 
the  meeting  and  approved  later,  as  was  also  a 
proposition  to  write  the  anthracite  operators  relative 
to  a  new  policy  regarding  the  distribution  of  coal 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  United  States  Fuel 
Administration,  according  to  announcemeht  made, 
will  take  its  hands  off  the  industry.  This  com¬ 
munication  is  confidential  for  the  present,  but  it 
might  be  said  that  it  had  lo  do  largely  with  the 
handling  of  the  steam  sizes. 

More  Socialism. 

Attention  was  called  by  R.  P.  Newell  of  Rowe, 
New  York,  to  a  bill  just  introduced  in  the  New 
^  ork  Senate  by  Hon.  George  F.  Thompson  of 
Niagara  County,  known  as  the  “Municipal  Utilities 
Ownership  Law,”  authorizing  any  municipality,  by 
itself  or  jointly  with  one  or  more  municipalities,  to 
acquire  and  operate  street  surface  railroads,  cars, 
motors,  omnibuses  and  omnibus  lines,  gas  and 
electric  works,  ferryboats,  steamboats  and  canal 
boat  lines. 

Approval  of  the  Public  Service  Commission  must 
be  obtained.  A  two-thirds  vote  of  the  governing 
body  of  a  municipality  is  required.  Municipalities 
are  also  authorized  to  acquire  and  operate  grain 
elevators,  milk  factories,  pasteurizing  and  distribut¬ 
ing  plants,  fuel  yards  or  depots  and  refrigerating 
plants,  and  to  own  and  operate  agricultural  ma¬ 
chinery. 

Mr.  Newell  proposed  by  letter  that  this  should 
be  opposed  in  a  vigorous  manner  in  the  Senate 
and  Assembly,  believing  that  the  decisive  defeat 
thereof  might  have  a  wholesome  effect. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Baxter  of  Troy  spoke  with  reference 
to  this  matter,  referring  to  his  five  years’  experience 
in  the  legislature,  and  declaring  that  the  progress 
of  socialistic  ideas  was  only  too  evident,  and  that 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  prevent  the  further 
progress  of  such  municipal  ownership  schemes  as 
was  supposed.  The  matter  will,  therefore,  be  taken 
in  hand  by  the  board  of  directors  and  attention 
given  to  it  at  Albany. 

Luncheon  followed  at  12:30. 

Afternoon  session  commenced  at  2:30;  Fred  .R. 
Peck  of  Syracuse  in  the  chair.  Interesting  extem¬ 
poraneous  addresses  were  delivered  by: 

Frank  H.  Beach  of  Binghamton — “What  Does  It 
Cost  to  Deliver  a  Ton  of  Coal?” 

Charles  Bradshaw  of  Rochester — “What  Will  Be 
the  Future  Relationship  Between  Retail  Coal  Mer¬ 
chants  ?” 

William  H.  Kelley  of  Syracuse  spoke  briefly,  and 
was  followed  by  Arthur  F.  Rice,  commissioner  of 
the  New  York  City  Coal  Merchants’  Association, 
whose  theme  was  “What  Will  Be  the  Best  Method 
of  Preserving  the  Result  Obtained  During  the 
Period  of  Fuel  Administrators?” 

Mr.  Rice  brought  out  a  good  point  in  referring 
to  the  fact  that  an  effort  should  be  made  to  reach 
those  who  are  not  members,  since  by  making 
addresses  to  those  who  are  members,  one  really 
covers  ground  that  is  already  developed,  and  has 
little  need  of  further  attention ;  whereas,  those  who 
are  not  present  are  the  ones  who  really  need  the 
information  that  is  presented.  Mr.  Rice  thought 
it  would  be  money  in  pocket  if  the  association 
should  provide  railroad  tickets  for  non-members  to 
induce  them  to  attend  conventions,  and  thus  pro¬ 
duce  by  educational  efforts  a  better  competitive  con¬ 
dition  for  dealers  throughout  the  State. 

All  of  these  addresses  where  the  basis  of  interest¬ 


ing  comment  by  members  present.  At  the  conclu¬ 
sion  the  newly  selected  president,  Major  E.  B. 
Staats,  was  called  to  the  chair  and  spoke  briefly  in 
acknowledgment  of  the  honor  conferred  upon  him. 

Interesting  Dinner  Addresses. 

A  semi-formal  dinner  was  held  at  the  hotel  in 
the  evening;  Chairman  Schmidt  presiding,  with  M. 
T.  Bannigan  of  Utica  as  toastmaster.  Three  ad¬ 
dresses  were  on  the  schedule,  and  all  proved  to  be 
very  interesting. 

John  E.  Lloyd  of  Washington,  resident  vice-presi-- 
dent  of  the  National  Retail  Association,  spoke  on 
“Value  of  the  National  Association.” 

A  novel  point,  brought  out  by  Mr.  Lloyd,  was 
his  suggestion  that  dealers  try  to  better  the  unions 
with  which  they  come  in  contact  and  by  which  they 
are  in  a  measure  dominated,  by  encouraging  their 
best  men  to  take  an  interest  therein  instead  of 
leaving  the  running  of  the  organizations  to  the 
riff-raff,  who  so  often  control  them.  This  was  de¬ 
clared  most  interesting— if  it  could  be  accomplished. 

J.  T.  D.  Blackburn  of  Albany,  president  of  the 
Albany  City  Coal  Merchants’  Association,  talked  on 
‘My  Experience  in  France.” 

Mr.  Blackburn  wore  the  uniform  that  he  had 
worn  in  France  as  divisional  secretary  of  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  attached  to  the  sixth  division  of  the  United 
States  Army,  and  he  narrated  various  incidents 
of  his  six  months  on  the  other  side  in  an  off-hand, 
sociable  way  that  was  very  pleasing.  He  explained 
some  of  the  recent  subjects  of  criticisms  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work,  and  told  of  the  great 
amount  of  good  that  the  organization  had  done, 
despite  some  backsliders  among  its  representatives 
in  the  field.  Perhaps  most  interesting  was  his  de¬ 
scription  of  the  joy  with  which  news  of  the  armistice 
was  received  in  Paris.  He  told  of  the  most  cheerful 
manner  in  which  the  French  girls  expressed  their 
gratitude  to  the  American  soldiers,  and  even  he,  by 
reason  of  his  uniform,  was  not  exempt  from  the 
tributes  of  affection  that  were  lavishly  bestowed, 
and  he  caused  a  great  laugh  by  telling  how  one 
doughboy,  who  had  been  embraced  repeatedly,  an¬ 
nounced  with  exuberance  to  an  interested  boulevard 
throng,  “Sherman  was  a  liar!”  for  the  seamy  side 
of  the  war  was  absent  on  the  day  of  the  armistice. 

Arthur  F.  Rice  of  New  York  City,  commissioner 
of  the  Coal  Merchants’  Association,  spoke  on  “A 
Live  Topic.” 

Mr.  Rice’s  address  proved  to  be  a  repetition  in 
part,  by  request,  of  his  address  at  the  recent 
Rochester  meeting,  and  he  added  a  reference  to 
recent  occasion  when  the  New  York  City  Associa¬ 
tion  requested  the  continuance  of  the  local  Fuel 
Administration  to  March  15  at  least,  that  the  trade 
might  be  properly  chaperoned  through  the  winter, 
so  to  speak. 

With  thanks  to  the  Syracuse  dealers  for  courtesies 
extended,  the  meeting  then  adjourned. 


C.  M.  Carr,  Western  Representative. 

C.  M.  Carr,  formerly  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
American  Coal  Journal,  has  accepted  the  Western 
representation  of  Saward’s  Journal,  with  headquar¬ 
ters  at  117  North  Dearborn  street,  Chicago,  Ill.  Mr. 
Carr  is  president  of  the  Perfection  Roller  Bearing 
Co.,  a  manufacturing  concern,  and  has  other  impor¬ 
tant  interests. 

He  is  an  old  newspaper  man  with  both  ink  and 
coal  dust  in  his  blood,  hence  his  inability  to  get 
away  from  the  journalistic  game  and  the  coal  trade. 
His  return  to  the  coal  trade,  after  a  short  absence, 
has  been  the  cause  of  satisfaction  and  compliments 
among  his  many  friends  therein. 


The  funeral  of  Captain  J.  R.  Buckingham,  who 
died  on  the  “Lapland,”  while  enroute  to  this  coun¬ 
try,  took  place  in  this  city  last  Wednesday.  The 
funeral  was.  attended  by  the  leading  officials  of  the 
Consolidation  Coal  Co.  who  were  in  Baltimore, 
Captain  Buckingham  having  at  one  time  beer  the 
secretary  to  President  Wheelwright  of  that  con¬ 
cern.  Captain  Buckingham  was  later  secretary  to 
Senator  Watson. 
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Harrisburg  Retail  Dealers  Hold  Winter  Banquet. 

Interesting  Talks  and  Letters  Provide  a  Very  Pleasant  Evening’s  Entertainment  for  Diners — 
Association  Officials  Emphasize  Importance  of  Accurate  Cost-Keeping  System. 


The  winter  banquet  of  the  Harrisburg  Coal  Ex¬ 
change  was  held  on  Monday  night,  January  13,  at 
the  Penn-Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  The  affair 
was  in  charge  of  Frank  J.  Wallis  and  Harry  S. 
Kelley,  as  an  appointed  committee  by  President 
Walter  L.  Montgomery  of  the  local  Coal  Exchange. 

Mr.  Montgomery,  acting  toastmaster,  gave  a  nice, 
nifty  opening  talk,  stating  that  we  were  here  tonight 
to  hear  of  cost  of  conducting  our  business.  He  then 
introduced  Frank  J.  Wallis,  President  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Association,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  arrangement  committee,  asking  him  to 
preside.  Mr.  Wallis  spoke  earnestly  on  cost,  and 
warned  all  coal  merchants  that  if  we  do  not  ascertain 
same  we  may  be  compelled  to  do  so  by  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  it  is  the  opportune  time  now  to  do  so.  His 
talk  was  most  interesting  and  listened  to  attentively. 

Mr.  Wallis  then  read  a  letter  from  Wellington  M. 
Bertolet,  Secretary  to  the  Pennsylvania  Retail  Coal 
Merchants’  Association,  which  was  absorbed  with 
much  interest  and  met  the  approval  of  all  seated 
around  the  banquet  table. 

Mr.  Bertolet’s  Message. 

Mr.  Bertolet  said : 

“During  the  abnormal  period  through  which  the 
retail  coal  trade  has  passed  during  the  past  eighteen 
months,  two  eastern  cities  have  won  fame  for  efficient 
management  under  the  Federal  Fuel  Administration. 
Philadelphia,  as  you  know,  built  up  a  remarkable 
system  under  the  leadership  of  Administrator  Lewis. 
But  one  city  at  the  outset  accomplished  what  others 
prayed  for,  a  uniform  price,  in  spite  of  the  seventy- 
five  cent  differential — I  mean  Harrisburg. 

“The  State  Association,  which  '  as  been  acting  as  a 
clearing  house  for  plans  adopted  by  local  Adminis¬ 
trators,  has  received  many  inquiries  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  about  the  ‘Harrisburg  Plan,’  and 
that  plan  has  been  very  broadly  imitated.  Your  local 
Administrator,  as  well  as  the  members  of  your  Ex¬ 
change  who  have  so  happily  worked  with  him,  and 
above  all  the  public  which  deals  with  you,  are  to  be 
congratulated  tor  doing  locally  what  Mr.  Garfield 
wanted  to  do,  but  could  not  do  nationally,  namely, 
offer  anthracite  at  uniform  prices. 

“The  experience  which  you  have  gained  by  demon¬ 
strating  to  your  own  satisfaction  that  coal  can  be 
retailed  at  a  uniform  price  at  a  fair  margin  of  profit 
cannot  fail  to  stand  you  in  good  stead  when  the  Fuel 
Administration  shall  have  returned  the  management 
of  your  business  to  you.  We  have  seen  what  retail 
coal  men  can  do  by  harmonious  action  during  a 
period  of  stress;  in  a  few  months  we  shall  see  what 
they  can  do  under  normal  conditions. 

What  Government  Regulation  Has  Taught. 

“Doubtless  some  of  the  arbitrary  rules  adopted  by 
virtue  of  the  unusual  power  conferred  by  the  Lever 
Act  will  have  to  be  abolished,  but  I  am  sure  that 
many  of  the  good  features  of  federal  regulation  will 
remain.  The  folly  of  reckless  price-cutting  was 
always  known  to  every  retail  merchant,  but  the 
wisdom  of  uniform  prices  based  on  a  margin  of  profit 
demonstrated  to  the  public  to  be  fair  had  not  been 
fully  appreciated  until  that  condition  was  forced 
upon  the  trade  by  the  Fuel  Administration.  Now  we 
know  that  it  is  perfectly  possible  for  a  body  of  local 
dealers  to  conduct  their  business  profitably  and  with 
entire  fairness  to  the  consumer  at  a  uniform  price. 

“It  goes  without  saying  that  the  war  has  left  the 
retail  coal  trade  more  firmly  organized  than  ever 
before.  We  have  made  our  sacrifices  like  other  busi¬ 
ness  men  with  patriotism.  We  can  truthfully  point 
out  to  the  public  that  anthracite  coal  advanced  less 
during  the  war  than  any  other  commodity. 

“During  the  five  year  period  from  1913  to  1918  the 
price  of  wool  jumped  205  per  cent;  wheat,  127  to  154 
per  cent;  corn,  116  per  cent;  cotton,  148  per  cent; 
cattle,  110  per  cent;  hogs,  114  per  cent;  pig  iron, 
114  per  cent;  steel  plates,  120  per  cent;  sugar,  107 
per  cent;  leather,  74  per  cent;  coffee,  65  per  cent; 


lead,  83  per  cent ;  petroleum,  63  per  cent,  and  anthra¬ 
cite,  36  per  cent. 

“Clearly,  there  have  been  no  profiteers  in  the  an¬ 
thracite  trade.  This  is  an  envious  business  record 
which  justifies  the  hope  that  when  the  final  declara¬ 
tion  of  peace  tolls  the  .death  of  the  Lever  Act,  coal 
Will  continue  to  have  regulated  co-operation — if  not 
by  law,  then  by  the  common  consent  of  all  those  who 
are  interested  in  it.” 

Mr.  Suter  Sends  Greetings. 

Following  the  reading  of  the  above  letter  Mr. 
Wallis  stated  he  had  in  hand  and  would  read  a 
most  interesting  letter  from  Secretary-Treasurer 
j'esse  C.  Suter,  of  the  National  Retail  Coal  Mer¬ 
chants’  Association.  This  follows : 

“Your  letter  of  the  9th  containing  the  interesting 
news  of  the  meeting  and  dinner  of  the  retail  coal 
men  of  Harrisburg  and  vicinity  is  most  welcome. 
Such  gatherings  while  always  helpful  in  many  ways 
are  of  special  value  where  one  practical  theme  is  de¬ 
veloped  and  thoroughly  digested.  A  better  subject 
than  “Cost  Records”  would  be  hard  to  find,  for  the 
number  of  retailers  is  astounding  who  fail  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  necessity  of  knowing  the  costs  as  a  funda¬ 
mental  business  principle. 

“Today  the  chief  need  of  the  retail  coal  man  as  a 
class  is  to  in  every  way  possible  increase  his  effi¬ 
ciency  and  by  painstaking  service  and  fair  dealing 
both  to  patron  and  competitor  grow,  not  only  in  the 
respect  of  the  public,  but  in  self-respect  as  well.  The 
confidence  and  respect  of  the  public  can  hardly  be 
expected  unless  there  is  self-respect  and  a  mutual 
confidence  and  respect  between  the  retailers  them¬ 
selves.  Quite  frequently  the  public  judges  the  entire 
trade  by  the  bad  name  dealers  frequently,  and  very 
often  unjustly,  give  one  another. 

“No  better  way  has  ever  been  found  of  building  up 
mutual  confidence,  respect  and  helpfulness  than  by 
gathering  around  the  dinner  table  and  discussing  the 
problems  we  have  in  common.  An  element  of  play 
in  such  gatherings  is  specially  helpful.  A  sociologist 
worker  among  the  farmers  once  told  me  that  he 
always  first  tried  to  get  the  farmers  to  play  together, 
and  that  if  he  succeeded  in  having  them  play  to¬ 
gether  it  was  only  a  short  time  before  he  had  them 
working  together. 

Organization  Esential  to  Trade  Welfare. 

“The  present  is  a  day  of  organization,  and-  it  is 
recognized  that  the  accomplishment  of  any  definite 
results  are  impossible  without  sound,  efficient  organi¬ 
zation.  This  is  true  whether  it  be  an  individual 
business,  the  business  of  a  community,  the  State  or 
the  nation.  Success  depends  largely  on  how  efficient 
and  effective  is  the  organization  of  each  of  these 
circles  of  widening  influence.  It  is  essential  that  the 
retail  coal  men  be  uniformly  and  thoroughly  organ¬ 
ized  covering  each  successive  stage  or  element  from 
the  individual  dealer  and  firm,  through  the  local 
association,  State  association  clear  up  to  and  includ¬ 
ing  the  National  body. 

“The  National  Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Association 
has  accomplished  much  during  its  brief  existence, 
but  this  has  been  done  under  abnormal  war  condi¬ 
tions,  when  immediate  needs  had  to  be  considered 
more  than  future  plans  and  policies.  The  leading 
representative  retailers  of  the  country  have,  however, 
become  acquainted  and  gotten  used  to  working  to¬ 
gether,  so  that  the  possibilities  of  achievement  during 
these  days  of  readjustment  and  those  of  peace  that 
will  follow  are  much  greater  than  during  the  war 
period. 

“The  National  body  will  continue  its  work  of 
guarding  and  protecting  the  interests  of  the  retailer 
and  disseminating  reliable  information  both  to  the 
dealers  and  to  the  public.  Its  real  work,  however, 
will  be  to  assist  in  building  up  throughout  the  country 
and  in  every  community  a  sound,  well-organized  and 
well-informed  retail  coal  trade,  both  respected  and 
self-respecting,  recognized  by  the  Government  and 


by  the  public-at-large  as  an  essential  and  efficient 
public  servant. 

“The  active  interest  you  and  your  colleagues  have 
displayed  in  this  association  has  been  an  inspiration 
and  encouragement  to  your  National  officers  and  the 
continuance  of  such  team  work  in  increasing  degree 
is  essential  to  a  healthy  progress.” 

Mr.  Kunkel  Talks  on  Costs. 

Mr.  Wallis,  in  his  unique  way,  presented  the 
speaker  of  the  evening,  which  was  none  other  than 
the  pleasing,  entertaining,  self-made  coal  merchant, 
James  E.  Kunkel,  of  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Kunkel  was  received  with  loud  cheers  and 
much  expectancy,  and  he  delivered  the  goods  on  the 
subject  of  cost  of  doing  business. 

The  banquet  this  year  was  most  pleasing,  place 
cards  were  at  each  plate.  Caps,  boutonniere,  note 
books  and  pencils  were  provided.  A  handsome 
bunch  of  roses  was  presented  to  Captain  William 
McCreath,  of  McCreath  Bros.,  he  being  the  only 
coal  merchant  of  Harrisburg  to  be  in  the  service 
“over  there.” 


Pocahontas  May  Advance. 


Secretary  Koepler  Believes  Removal  of  Re¬ 
strictions  Will  Have  That  Effect. 

W.  E.  E.  Koepler,  secretary  of  the  Pocahontas  Coal 
Operators’  Association,  believes  that  Pocahontas  coal 
will  advance  as  soon  as  the  price  and  zone  restric¬ 
tions  are  taken  off  on  February  1.  In  a  recent  state¬ 
ment  he  said  : 

“As  stated  by  Dr.  Garfield,  it  has  been  difficult 
for  other  coals  to  maintain  the  fixed  prices  of  the 
administration,  but  there  has  been  no  difficulty  about 
the  stability  of  the  prices  of  Pocahontas  coal  for  the 
very  simple  reason  that  this  price  was  fixed  without 
any  consideration  whatsoever  of  quality.  The  margin 
of  profit  allowed  by  the  government  on  Pocahontas 
coal  was  exceedingly  small  and  the  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
trator  has  admitted  that  it  was  hardly  an  equitable 
basis  for  price  fixing,  and  that  he  regretted  that  the 
Lever  Act  left  him  no  choice  so  that  he  could  recog¬ 
nize  the  value  of  the  fuel  and  the  investments  made 
by  our  operators  in  establishing  the  good  name  and 
developing  and  improving  the  quality  to  the  highest 
rank  as  a  fuel. 

“This  field  has  the  most  promising  outlook  of  any 
coal  field  in  the  United  States,  and  all  identified  with 
it  or  dependent  on  this  industry  here  should  con¬ 
gratulate  themselves  that  they  are  so  fortunate  as 
to  be  living  here.  Instead  of  there  being  any  tendency 
of  prices  downward,  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  likely  that 
the  Pocahontas  coals  will  now  be  able  to  secure  their 
just  recognition  for  quality  and  find  the  buyers  in¬ 
clined  to  want  to  pay  more  in  order  to  get  it. 

“The  operators  whom  I  represent  seem  to  be  of 
one  mind  in  their  feeling  of  optimism  for  the  future 
of  the  markets  and  conditions  of  this  field,  and  we 
feel  that  all  concerned  in  the  welfare  of  these  regions 
can  participate  in  their  optimism  without  interruption 
by  any  trivial  worry  about  any  recession  from  present 
standards.” 


What  of  Immigration? 

While  many  were  looking  for  the  termination  of 
hostilities  to  bring  about  a  resumption  of  immigra¬ 
tion,  only  providing  the  European  countries  did  not 
forestall  the  departure  of  any  material  portion  of 
their  working  forces,  the  proposition  to  have  this 
Government  check  immigration  seems  to  be  gather¬ 
ing  force.  One  of  those  railroad  brotherhoods  that 
may  possibly  be  termed  all-powerful,  in  view  of 
recent  experience,  has  taken  strong  ground  against 
immigration  on  an  unrestricted  basis.  There  are 
also  many  quotations  to  be  seen  in  the  daily  press 
indicating  that  the  idea  finds  wide  favor. 

Surely  if  there  is  not  to  be  the  customary  influx 
of  unskilled  labor  that  there  was  in  former  years 
the  coal  operators  will  be  at  a  disadvantage  on  any 
cost  price  basis,  for  having  coal  mined  by  high-grade 
American  labor  will  doubtless  prove  as  expensive  as 
operating  ships  with  American  crews,  under  Ameri¬ 
can  regulations. 
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C.  W .  Galloway  to  Be  Federal  Manager  of  B.  &  0. 

Will  Also  Have  Jurisdiction  Over  Six  Other  Eastern  Coal  Roads,  Including  Western  Mary¬ 
land,  Coal  &  Coke,  Cumberland  Valley  and  Cumberland  &  Pennsylvania. 


New  York  Wholesalers  Meet. 


Large  Turn-Out  at  Luncheon  and  Annual 
Election  of  Local  Association. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Wholesale  Coal  Trade 
Association  was  held  at  the  Whitehall  Club  on  Tues¬ 
day  afternoon.  It  was  one  of  the  most  largely 
attended  gatherings  in  the  history  of  the  organization, 
about  60  members  and  guests  being  present.  The 
■customary  luncheon  was  enjoyed  as  a  preliminary 
and  then  the  business  of  the  occasion  was  taken  up. 

First  in  order  was  Secretary  Allen’s  report,  and 
while  this  was,  in  a  measure,  confidential,  we  are  no 
doubt  safe  in  saying  that  it  touched  upon  the  savings 
effected,  notably  the  withholding  of  a  $21,000  rebate 
check  on  the  advice  of  counsel  of  the  association, 
and  altogether,  it  was  announced,  $2,000,000  in 
alleged  claims  had  been  held  up  by  the  legal  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  association.  While  it  probably 
could  not  be  claimed  that  all  of  this  money  was 
saved  to  members  by  the  association,  since  some  of 
the  claims  doubtless  had  little  or  no  merit,  it  is  no 
doubt  safe  to  say  that  the  gain  of  members  was  very 
large. 

The  report  of  the  treasurer  was  then  read  by  C.  C. 
Harris,  the  incumbent  of  that  office,  and  unanimously 
accepted  without  the  appointment  of  an  auditing  com¬ 
mittee,  as  suggested  by  him,  his  motion  to  that  effect 
not  finding  any  seconder. 

Three  Interesting  Addresses. 

The  addresses  began  with  remarks  by  E.  A.  de 
Lima,  President  of  the  Battery  Park  National  Bank, 
who  spoke  of  trade  acceptances  from  a  banker’s 
standpoint,  pointing  out  that  while  the  coal  business 
was  on  a  cash  basis  now  there  would  come  a  period 
of  competitive  activity  when  the  modern  method  of 
acceptances  would  be  found  to  have  much  to  com¬ 
mend  it. 

Next  came  an  address  by  George  H.  Cushing, 
Managing  Director  of  the  American  Wholesale  Coal 
Association.  Mr.  Cushing’s  remarks  will  be  found 
in  another  column. 

The  concluding  speaker  was  Major  W.  R.  Coyle, 
of  the  U.  S.  Marine  Corps  and  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  who  has  just  returned  from  Paris 
Island,  where  he  had  been  engaged  since  last  summer 
training  members  of  the  notable  force  of  sea-and- 
land  fighters  Uncle  Sam  has  sent  across.  Major 
Coyle  made  the  theme  of  his  discourse  the  thought 
that  the  commerce  of  the  future  would  not  be  a  battle 
of  wits,  with  one  side  trying  to  best  the  other,  but 
intimated  that  the  idealism  of  which  we  have  heard 
much  lately  would  find  a  place  in  commerce.  He 
preferred  to  consider  business  transactions  as  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  minds. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  address  the  result  of  the 
ballots  cast  was  announced,  they  indicating  that  all 
of  the  eleven  members  of  the  existing  Board  of 
Directors  had  been  re-elected. 


Death  of  Capt.  J.  R.  Buckingham. 

Many  in  the  trade  learned  with  regret  of  the  death 
of  Capt.  John  R.  Buckingham  of  the  U.  S.  Army, 
Ordnance  Department,  while  returning  with  Colonel 
Watson  on  the  steamer  Lapland. 

Captain  Buckingham  was  40  years  of  age  and  had 
been  connected  with  the  Consolidation  Coal  Co.  at 
the  Baltimore  and  Boston,  as  well  as  New  York  of¬ 
fices,  for  a  number  of  years.  He  had  been  serving  on 
the  staff  of  General  McRoberts  in  France. 

His  funeral,  on  Monday,  was  attended  by  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  as  well  as 
members  of  a  number  of  Baltimore  clubs  of  which 
Captain  Buckingham  was  a  member. 


The  Shipping  Board  announces  that  the  opposition 
among  shippers  to  the  wooden  ships,  based  on  small 
carrying  capacity,  has  resulted  in  an  effort  to  utilize 
fuel  oil  instead  of  coal  on  this  type  of  craft.  Too 
much  space,  it  is  contended,  must  be  given  up  to 
coal  when  these  vessels  are  sent  on  long  voyages. 


Regional  Director  C.  H.  Markham,  of  the 
Alleghany  Region,  United  States  Railroad  Adminis¬ 
tration,  announced  on  January  15  the  appointment 
of  Charles  W.  Galloway,  of  Baltimore,  as  Federal 
Manager  of  seven  eastern  railroads,  including  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Lines  East  of  the  Ohio 
River  and  the  following  group  of  roads :  Western 
Maryland  Railway,  Coal  &  Coke  Railway,  Cumber¬ 
land  Valley  Railroad,  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Rail¬ 
way  (Harrisburg  Division),  Cumberland  &  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Railroad  and  the  Wheeling  Terminal  Rail¬ 
road. 

The  appointment  of  Mr.  Galloway,  who  has  been 
Federal  Manager  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad 
Lines  West  of  the  Ohio  River,  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Southwestern  Railroad,  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  & 
Dayton  Railroad,  the  Dayton  Terminal  Railroad  and 
the  Chicago  Terminal  Railroad,  will  necessitate  the 
removal  of  his  headquarters  from  Cincinnati  to 
Baltimore.  The  change  becomes  effective  February 
1,  and  Mr.  Galloway  left  for  the  East  this  week  to 
take  up  various  matters  pertaining  to  his  new  duties. 
He  will  succeed  Arthur  W.  Thompson,  who  has  re¬ 
signed  to  enter  private  business. 


CHARLES  W.  GALLOWAY. 


Mr.  Galloway  is  no  novice  in  the  railroad  field.  He 
is  a  Baltimorean  by  birth  and  was  born  December 
11,  1868.  His  entire  railroad  career  has  been  with 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  having  entered  the  service  of 
that  company  as  a  messenger  boy  in  1883,  and  after¬ 
wards  holding  the  following  positions  successively: 
Clerk  and  private  secretary  to  the  old  master  of 
transportation ;  private  secretary  to  both  the  manager 
and  general  superintendent;  afterwards  being  secre¬ 
tary  to  the  superintendent  of  car  service,  the  super¬ 
intendent  of  transportation  and  the  general 
superintendent. 

Has  Held  Many  Important  Positions. 

He  was  then  advanced  to  the  position  of  train¬ 
master;  then  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  Division ;  superintendent  of  the  Cumberland 
Division ;  superintendent  of  the  Baltimore  Division 
at  Baltimore ;  then  superintendent  of  transportation, 
later  being  made  general  superintendent  of  transpor¬ 
tation  of  the  entire  system  of  lines,  east  and  west : 
general  superintendent  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 


Southwestern  located  in  Cincinnati,  coming  back 
subsequently  to  take  the  post  of  general  manager  of 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  with  headquarters  in  Balti¬ 
more. 

On  July  1,  1916,  he  was  made  vice-president  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Southwestern  Lines,  again  making 
his  headquarters  in  Cincinnati.  He  was  holding  this 
post  when  appointed  Federal  Manager  of  the  B.  & 
O.  S.  W.  R.R.  and  other  lines  on  July  1,  1918. 

The  news  of  his  return  to  Baltimore  as  Federal 
Manager  of  the  Eastern  Lines  was  received  with 
general  satisfaction  by  the  banking  and  railroad  in¬ 
terests  who  discussed  the  change.  He  is  a  personal 
favorite  in  Baltimore  and  is  generally  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  capable  railroad  executives  in  the 
United  States. 

His  thorough  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  B.  & 
O.  in  its  every  department,  gained  through  the 
various  positions  he  has  held  in  its  service,  and  the 
fact  that  he  has  devoted  35  years  of  his  life  to  this 
work,  peculiarly  equips  him  to  cope  with  the  problems 
which  confront  all  of  the  big  trunk  lines  in  the 
country  during  the  inevitable  period  of  readjustment 
following  a  return  from  war-time  to  peace-time 
conditions. 

Of  greatest  interest  to  the  coal  trade  is  the  fact 
that  when  he  was  general  superintendent  of  trans¬ 
portation,  and  the  question  of  a  fair  and  equitable 
distribution  of  cars  was  being  agitated,  he  called 
before  him  the  coal  operators  on  the  line  of  the  road 
and  practically  said  to  them :  “Gentlemen,  if  you  will 
agree  upon  the  plan  of  distribution  that  you  desire, 
and  one  which  will  be  acceptable  to  all  of  you,  we 
will  adopt  it  if  it  is  consistent  with  the  policy  of  the 
company.’’  To  Mr.  Galloway’s  credit  be  it  said  that 
on  that  day  the  present  plan  of  distribution  was  put 
into  effect,  and  it  has  never  since  been  questioned. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  both  his  paternal 
and  his  maternal  grandfathers,  the  late  William 
Galloway  and  the  late  John  R.  Smith,  were  identified 
with  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  when  steam 
railroading  was  in  its  infancy,  while  his  father,  the 
late  Charles  B.  Galloway,  was  also  in  the  service. 


Current  Coal  Production. 

The  output  of  bituminous  coal  during  the  week 
ended  January  11,  exceeded  the  output  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  week,  and  also  showed  an  improvement  over 
the  corresponding  week  of  1918,  according  to  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  Geological  Survey.  Preliminary  esti¬ 
mates  place  the  production  for  the  week  at  10,287,000 
net  tons,  as  compared  with  8,428,000  tons  during  the 
week  of  January  4,  and  10,163,000  tons  during  the 
week  of  January  11,  1918. 

Bituminous  Output  in  Recent  Months. 


The  following  table  shows  the  trend  of  production 
in  recent  months,  with  comparisons  covering  the 
same  period  of  a  year  earlier : 


Week  ended — 

1918-19. 

1917-18. 

September  28 . 

.  13,047,000 

11,138,000 

October  26 . 

.  11,308,000 

10,804,000 

November  23 . 

.  10,931,000 

11,187,000 

December  21 . . 

.  10,137,000 

10,923,000 

December  28 . 

.  6,426.000 

9,737,000 

January  4 . 

.  8,428,000 

9,434,000 

January  11 . 

.  10,287,000 

10,163,000 

The  production  of  anthracite  for  the  week  of  Jan¬ 
uary  11  estimated  at  1,651,000  net  tons,  exceeded 
production  during  the  week  ended  January  4,  by  262,- 
000  tons  or  approximately  20  per  cent,  but  fell  68,000 
tons  or  approximately  4  per  cent  below  production  of 
the  corresponding  week  of  1918. 

The  semi-monthly  report  of  Dr.  Garfield  indicates 
that  the  Fuel  Administration  is  disbanding  its  Wash¬ 
ington  organization  at  the  rate  of  about  400  monthly. 
On  January  15  there  were  806  paid  workers  and  41 
volunteers,  as  against  997  paid  workers  and  50 
volunteers  on  January  1. 
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Chicago  Coal  Men  Discuss  Trade  Outlook. 

Belief  Is  Growing  That  End  of  Zoning  System  Will  Not  Work  Great  Hardship  in  West — 
Eastern  Shippers  Realize  That  They  Must  Not  Crowd  Market  Too  Hard. 


Chicago  Notes. 

President  E.  M.  Platt  of  the  Platt  &  Brahm  Coal 
Co,,  has  recovered  from  a  short  illness,  and  is 
back  at  the  desk  again. 

F.  E.  Glick,  of  the  S.  C.  Schenck  Coal  Co.,  and 
George  E.  Elkins,  of  the  Rosengrant  Coal  Co.,  have 
returned  from  business  trips  to  Cincinnati. 

The  Bell  &  Zoller.Coal  Co.  report  the  appointment 
of  ,  F.  S.  Martin  &  Co.  as  sales  agents  for  their 
product  in  the  Omaha  territory. 

W.  H.  D.  Gibson,  of  the  J.  K.  Dering  Coal  Co., 
has  the  sympathy  of  the  entire  local  trade  in  the 
loss  of  his  wife,  Mrs.  Caroline  R.  Gibson,  who 
passed  away  January  12. 

(Mrs.  Edith  Hartwell,  wife  of  Morris  Hartwell, 
vice-president  of  the  F.  G.  Hartwell  Coal  Co., 
passed  away  at  her  home  in  this  city  on  January 
16,  following  a  week’s  illness. 

President  A.  M.  Ogle  of  the  Vandalia  Coal  Co., 
Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  circulated  among  the  Chicago 
trg.de  during  the  past  week  and  conferred  with  the 
managers  of  the  Chicago  office  in  the  Old  Colony 
building. 

Raymond  E.  Durham  is  arranging  to  close  the 
Illinois  and  Cook  County  Fuel  Administration 
headquarters,  which  occupies  two  floors  in  the 
Kimball  building,  as  soon  after  February  1  as 
possible. 

H.  A.  Efuskey,  of  the  Worth-Huskey  Coal  Co., 
has  returned  to  Chicago  after  devoting  the  greater 
part  of  the  year  in  Washington  to  Uncle  Sam’s 
service.  He  was  one  of  Dr.  Garfield’s  trusted 
lieutenants. 

Charles  Morgan,  of  C.  W.  Hall  &  Co.,  Omaha 
coal  jobbers,  was  in  town  during  the  week  and 
made  some  Illinois  operators  happy  by  entering 
orders  for  stock  with  which  to  sweeten  up  his 
present  coal  stocks. 

President  R.  M.  Quigley,  of  the  Quigley  &  Bon¬ 
ner  Co.,  owning  coal  operations  at  Carbon,  Ind., 
has  been  in  Chicago  looking  over  the  situation  from 
the  standpoint  of  this  great  western  market.  He 
expressed  quite  hopeful  views. 

Treasurer  L.  Stern,  of  the  Indiana  Coal  &  Gas 
Co.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  and  C.  L.  Thompson,  anthra¬ 
cite  sales  agent  at  Cleveland  of  M.  A.  Hanna  & 
Co.,  have  been  calling  on  the  local  trade  and  report 
the  stock  for  business  as  “fairly  good,  considering.” 

C.  H.  Markham,  of  the  Interstate  Coal  &  Coke 
Co.,  Kansas  City;  F.  I.  Halsted,  of  the  St.  Clair 
Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Kansas  City;  Fred  J.  Silver,  of 
•the  McAlester  Fuel  Co.,  Omaha,  and  George  M. 
Wallace,  of  the  Nebraska  Fuel  Co.,  Omaha,  were 
Chicago  trade  visitors  during  the  past  week. 

D.  W.  Bflchanan,  president  of  the  Old  Ben  Coal 
Corporation,  left  for  Philadelphia  Tuesday  morning 
and  will  be  absent  in  the  East  about  a  week.  Gordon 
Buchanan,  vice-president  of  the  same  company,  went 
to  Urbana,  Ill.,  Monday,  with  Gordon  Buchanan, 
Jr.,  to  see  the  latter  entered  as  a  student  in  the 
University  of  Illinois. 

The  Retail  Coal  Bureau  of  Chicago,  recently 
organized  by  R.  H.  May,  and  domiciled  at  300  Old 
Colony  building,  is  making  fine  progress.  It  has 
a  membership  of  about  forty  of  the  leading  retail 
firms  catering  to  the  steam  trade,  and  its  work 
consists  largely  of  compiling  local  trade  statistics 
and  gathering  other  useful  buying  and  selling  data 
for  distribution  among  its  members. 

William  H.  Harris  has  gone  into  the  coal  jobbing 
business  on  his  own  account  and  opened  offices  at 
1314  Fisher  building  under  the  name  of  W.  H. 
Harris,  Inc.  “Bill”-  is  a  popular  and  efficient  coal 
man  and  has  been  connected  for  many  years  with 

E.  L.  Hedstrom  &  Co.,  and  the  Fort  Dearborn 
Coal  Co.  Mr.  Harris  was  formally  launched  into 
the  sea  of  independent  coaldom  at  a  testimonial 
dinner  given  in  his  honor  at  the  Morrison  Hotel  on 
Monday  evening,  January  20.  The  dinner  was  in 
charge  of  a  committee  composed  of  J.  L.  Keiflein, 

F.  E.  Carey,  H.  M.  Hall,  E.  R.  Foley  and  J.  B. 
McCahey. 


Chicago,  January  23. — “After  February  1— what?” 
is  the  great  problem  before  the  Chicago  trade  at  this 
moment.  The  densest  gloom  pervaded  coal 
trade  atmosphere  Friday,  Saturday  and  Monday, 
but  the  sky  began  to  clear  and  the  sun  shine  early 
in  the  week,  as  soon  as  the  no-zone  and  no-fixed- 
prices  pronunciamenta  had  been  thoroughly  digested 
and  its  probable  effects  analyzed  and  discounted. 

C.  O.  Fowler,  of  the  Bickett  Coal  &  Coke  Co., 
stated  that  he  thought  western  producers  of  high 
grade  coal  were  more  scared  than  hurt.  “Good 
grades  of  western  coal  will  be  maintained  at  high 
prices  after  February  1,”  said  he.  “They  will  be 
needed  to  freshen  up  stocks,  not  only  in  our  own 
territory,  but  in  territory  heretofore  closed  to  the 
Illinois  and  Indiana  product.  This  applies  to  East¬ 
ern  smokeless  coal,  which  will  be  in  good  demand 
and  used  in  the  west  only  to  freshen  up  stock  and 
aid  in  working  off  present  supplies. 

The  tendency  is  for  coal  to  move  west  instead  of 
east  and  trade  to  settle  into  pre-war  channels. 
Price  will  not  move  coal,  hence  price  concessions 
will  not  to  any  great  extent  prevail.” 

W.  C.  Hill,  of  Thos.  N.  Mordue  &  Co.,  producers 
of  Eastern  coal,  said :  “Eastern  coal  will  naturally 
come  west  after  February  1.  Our  policy  is  a  broad 
one,  however,  and  knowing  the  dealer  trade  to  be 
overstocked  with  the  western  product,  we  will  not 
unduly  encourage  shipments  from  the  east.  "We 
are  also  handling  western  coal  and  will  continue 
to  give  that  product  preference  for  the  reason 
stated.  What  is  good  for  the  dealers  in  this  ter¬ 
ritory  we  believe  to  be  good  for  us,  and  will  act 
accordingly.” 

P.  J.  Handwerker,  of  Castner,  Curran  &  Bul¬ 
litt,  Inc.,  said :  “We  have  been  practically  out  of 
business  in  the  west  for  a  year,  and  now  we  are 
to  get  back  on  the  job  again.  However,  our  policy 
is  to  do  what  we  can  to  aid  our  customers  who, 
unfortunately,  are  overloaded  with  western  coal,  to 
get  from  under.  If  other  earlier  producers  ship  in 
eastern  coal  we  will  have  to  meet  this  competition, 
and  if  some  dealers  take  on  Pocahontas  and  other 
smokeless  coals,  other  dealers  will  have  to  meet 
that  situation.  Thus  we  have  a  double-barreled 
competitive  equation  to  face,  and  it  will  be  faced 
with  conservatism  and  broadmindedness.  We  are 
on  the  job  awaiting  the  issues.” 

Manager  Irwin  of  the  O’Gara  Coal  Co. :  “The 
Garfield  announcement  has  resulted  in  cancellations 
and  hold-ups.  The  buying  trade  want  a  chance  to 
catch  their  'breath  and  readjust  their  views.  Feb¬ 
ruary  1  will  see  a  lot  of  new  territory  opened  up 
to  us,  and  we  will  get  back  many  old  and  valued 
customers,  if  they  have  not  become  wedded  to  the 
coals  they  have  taken  on  during  the  war  period. 
This  applies  particularly  to  Iowa,  Indiana  and 
Michigan.” 

R.  T.  Johnson,  auditor  of  F.  G.  Hartwell  &  Co.: 
“I  don’t  see  how  dealers  can  take  on  much  eastern 
coal  with  their  yards  overstocked.  The  situation 
will  gradually  work  out.  Some  dealers  stand  to  lose 
heavily,  however.” 

J.  R.  Sharp,  of  the  Shoal  Creek  Coal  &  Coke 
Co. :  “Dealers  can’t  take  on  eastern  coal  in  any 
quantity  until  some  of  their  present  stocks  are  out 
of  the  way.” 

L.  Romanski,  president  of  the  Atlas  Coal  &  Coke 
Co.,  and  secretary  of  the  American  Wholesale  Coal 
Association :  “The  wholesale  trade  will  gain  a 
temporary  advantage  out  of  the  new  situation  which 
will  prevail  after  February  1.  Being  apprehensive 
of  the  interests  of  their  customers,  jobbers  will  not 
encourage  the  shipment  of  eastern  coal  into  this 
territory  until  present  supplies  have  been  worked 
off.” 

H.  C.  Adams,  Jones  &  Adams  Coal  Co. :  “The 
order  undoubtedly  will  increase  consumption  of 
eastern  bituminous  coal  in  the  Illinois  zone,  but 
with  the  coal  season  closing  about  April  1,  I  do 
not  believe  there  will  be  any  development  of  seri¬ 


ous  interest  to  any  dealer.  Large  consumers  already 
have  stocks  of  coal  sufficient  to  last  them  this  year. 
They  will,  I  believe,  hardly  attempt  to  replace  that 
coal  with  eastern  coal,  even  if  it  is  a  better  grade.” 


Boston  Notes. 

B.  L.  Wallace,  general  manager  of  the  Boston 
Collieries  Corporation,  Clearfield,  Pa.,  is  spending 
a  few  days  in  Boston. 

L.  F.  Bader  is  leaving  for  a  trip  to  Florida,  where 
he  will  spend  a  short  period  enjoying  himself  in 
the  pleasant  climate  and  forgetting  the  worries  of 
the  New  England  coal  business. 

John  Duff,  a  well  known  Boston  coal  man,  has 
been  reelected  to  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Federal  Trust  Co.,  and  George  L.  Batchelder  was 
again  chosen  on  the  board  of  the  Commonwealth 
Trust  Co. 

Effective  on  January  31,  rates  for  discharging 
commercial  coal  at  the  New  England  railroad  ter¬ 
minals  from  vessels  into  cars  will  be  increased. 
The  Mystic  Wharf  rate  will  be  advanced  17  cents, 
from  18  to  35  cents  a  ton.  The  increase  in  rates 
at  other  points  is  to  be  equally  heavy.  The  advance 
in  these  rates  means  that  the  New  England  indus¬ 
trial  concerns  will  have  to  pay  just  so  much  more 
for  their  fuel. 

The  United  States  District  Attorney’s  office  here 
has  looked  up  the  law  dealing  with  price  fixing 
on  coal  and  finds  that  violations  of  the  price  rules 
are  punishable  by  a  $5,000  fine  or  imprisonment  for 
two  years.  His  action  was  brought  about  as  the 
result  of  a  complaint  made  a  few  days  ago,  when 
it  was  at  first  thought  that  there  was  no  Federal 
law  to  cover  the  case  locally.  It  is  now  held,  how¬ 
ever,  that  there  is  no  control  over  coal  quality. 

There  is  considerable  interest  in  the  trade  in 
Boston  in  regard  to  the  plans  for  further  large  port 
developments,  as  these  are  generally  recognized  to 
have  a  more  or  less  direct  bearing  on  the  future 
of  the  coal  business  here.  The  Waterways  Com¬ 
mission  of  the  State  has  an  elaborate  set  of  plans 
in  preparation.  One  feature  which  is  of  special 
importance  to  coal  concerns  calls  for  a  teaming 
tunnel  under  the  inner  harbor,  to  connect  East 
Boston  and  South  Boston.  Such  a  tunnel  would 
mean  a  great  saving  on  carting  in  hundreds  of 
instances  and  also  would  greatly  expedite  business. 

Twenty  odd  steamers  are  lying  idle  in  the  lower 
harbor,  and  the  Shipping  Board,  which  has  been 
operating  them  in  the  carrying  of  coal  to  New 
England  ports,  is  making  every  effort  to  secure 
charters  so  that  they  may  be  operated  to  South 
American,  West  Indian  or  some  other  ports  in  gen¬ 
eral  business.  At  this  season  last  year  this  district 
had  just  passed  through  a  cold  spell  so  severe  that 
it  will  be  remembered  for  a  century.  Coal  was 
scarce,  there  was  a  very  serious  shortage  of  ship¬ 
ping  to  transport  fuel,  and  everyone  was  worried 
for  fear  of  a  famine.  Now  the  tables  are  bottom 
up — the  weather  is  mild,  there  is  an  over-abundance 
of  fuel,  there  are  so  many  vessels  that  many  are 
lying  idle  in  the  swash  of  the  harbor,  and  no  one 
is  giving  his  coal  bin  a  thought.  Incidentally,  the 
naval  collier  “Jason”  was  here  the  other  day  to  take 
on  10,000  tons,  in  order  to  help  cut  the  supply  as 
much  as  possible.  Ordinarily  she  would  have  been 
loaded  far  away  from  Boston. 


Charles  F.  Kerchner,  of  Hall  Bros.  &  Co.,  Inc.,  in 
discussing  incorporation  papers  filed  for  that  old 
and  prominent  coal  firm,  stated  that  there  is  no  im¬ 
mediate  intention  of  availing  of  the  scope  of  the 
charter,  but  the  incorporation  was  for  future  planned 
developments.  Charles  F.  Kerchner,  Jr.,  and  Julius 
O.  Knight  are  associated  in  the  incorporation.  The 
firm  is  now  located  in  new  quarters  on  the  seventh, 
floor  of  the  Continental  Building,  Baltimore. 
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New  York  State  Coal  Merchants  Association 

»  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Offers  for  sale,  Year  Book  and  Diary  containing: 

List  of  coal  dealers  in  State  of  New  York,  arranged  by  towns  and  counties, 
also  useful  information  relative  to  gross  and  net  prices,  tables  of  wages,  interest 
data,  etc. 

Address:  G.  W.  F.  Woodside,  Executive  Secretary,  Arkay  Building. 


Wanted— Contract  for  one  year  output  of  River  and 
Creek  coal,  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  thousand  tons  at 
one  dollar  and  ten  cents  per  gross  ton,  F.  O.  B.  Penn. 
R.  R.  Cars,  Sunbury,  Pa.  Address  L.  G.  Rosenthal,  209 
W.  118th  St.,  New  York  City. 


John  R.  Caldwell  R.  D.  Tonkin  Thomas  Pealer 

Mining  Engineer  Cruiser  Asso.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 

Caldwell,  Tonkin  and  Pealer 

Valuation  Engineers 

Authoritative  Reports  and  Valuations  Covering  Coal  Mining  Plants, 
Coal  Fields  and  Timber  Lands 

INDIANA,  PA. 


The  Century  Coal  Co. 

Miners  and  Shippers  of  Mines: 

CENTURY  COAL  Century,  W.  Va. 

Main  Office:  10  South  Street,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


COX’S  CALCULATED  TONNAGE  RATES  BOOK 

320,000  CALCULATIONS  .  Invoices,  freight  bills,  coal  bills,  etc.  One  haadrad- 
weight  to  one  thousand  tons.  Rates  every  five  cents  advance.  Tells  amount 
at  a  glance.  Weights  given  in  tons  snd  hundredweights.  Extensions  Gross 
or  Net. 

Issued  in  three  volumes:  lc  to  $4.00;  $6.00  to  $8.00;  lc  to  $8.00. 

COX’S  TARIFF,  TONNAGE  AND  PRICE  EXTENSIONS 

The  Groat  Ton  Book. 

,  „  ??  !76,000  calculations.  Weights  given  every  hundred  pounds,  100  te 

160,000.  Extensions,  at  rates  per  Gross  ton,  Sc  to  $5.50. 

Can  be  used  to  reckon  payrolls,  miners*  wages,  etc.  Plain,  practical,  aocu- 
rate,  have  time,  labor,  money,  brains.  Railroad  companies  and  large  shippers 
use  them.  Sent  on  approval. 

CHARTER  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Frame,  Friend  &  Stineman,  Inc. 

ANNOUNCE  THAT 

George  H.  Sharpe 

MEMBER  A.  S.  M.  E. 

UNTIL  RECENTLY  FUEL  ENGINEER  FOR  THE  CONSERVATION 
DEPARTMENT,  UNITED  STATES  FUEL  ADMINISTRATION, 

HAS  BECOME  ASSOCIATED  WITH  THIS  COMPANY. 

MR.  SHARPE  WILL  ADD  TO  THE  SERVICE  NOW  BEING  RENDERED 
OUR  CLIENTS  HIS  KNOWLEDGE  AND  EXPERIENCE  IN  THE 
PROPER  METHODS  OF  HANDLING,  STORING  AND 
FIRING  COALS  AND  MORE  EFFICIENT 
BOILER-ROOM  OPERATIONS. 

JANUARY  16,  1919 
NEW  HAVEN,  CONNECTICUT 


INTERNATIONAL  FUEL  CORPORATION 


Coal  22  Coke 


RALPH  H.  KNODE 
C.  ED.  BEATTY 
E.  J.  DILLS 
L.  H.  KELI.Y 
C.  R.  WILSON 


Frick  Building, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Reasons  Why 

JUNIATA  SMOKELESS  COAL 

is  worth  your  investigation 

1.  All  coal  is  screened  over  ll/3  inch  screen. 

2.  Thoroughly  cleaned  over  picking  tables. 

3.  Less  breakage  than  any  other  coal  on  the  market. 

4.  Smokeless  and  clean  for  domestic  use. 

5.  The  best  substitute  for  anthracite  coal. 

6.  A  money-maker  for  all  dealers  and  wholesale  houses. 

BROAD  TOP  SCREENED  LUMP 

The  Best  Domestic  Coal  Mined.  Our  BARNET  and  FULTON 
Vein  Coals  for  Steam  Use  are  thoroughly  cleaned  and  prepared 
over  picking  tables.  Your  inquiries  are  solicited. 

SCHIPPER  BROS.  COAL  MINING  CO. 

General  Offices:  141  Milk  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Branch  Offices:  Springfield,  Mm*.  Sbc  Mile  Run,  Pa.  PhilajMphM 


ENERGY  COAL 

A  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  coal,  mined  in 
Southern  Illinois  and 
the  equal  of  any  coal 
produced  there. 

Southern  Illinois 
produces  the  best 
coal  mined  in  the 
state. 


Mined  and  Sold  by 

TAYLOR  COAL  CO 

Old  Colony  Bldg. 
CHICAGO 

Wright  Bldg.,  St.  Louis 
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Regulation  of  Coal  and  Coke  to  End  February  1. 

Dr.  Garfield  Announces  Positively  That  Mine  Price  and  Zone  Restrictions  Are  to  Come  OIF 
at  That  Time,  Also  Rules  Fixing  the  Margins  of  Wholesalers  and  Retailers. 


Coal  Export  Licenses. 


Are  Being  Issued  More  Freely,  But  Some 
Restrictions  Will  Continue. 

The  War  Trade  Board  has  announced  its  policy 
of  issuing  coal  export  licenses  more  freely  in  the 
future,  but  it  still  requires  all  coal  shipped  to  Ar¬ 
gentina  and  Uruguay  to  be  consigned  to  its  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  those  countries  and  will  continue  to 
limit  the  amount  sent  to  countries  bordering  on  Ger¬ 
many.  A  recent  announcement  by  the  board  says : 

“A  measure  of  relief  for  European  populations 
whose  need  of  coal  has  been  officially  reported  to  be 
only  second  to  the  necessity  for  food  was  found  to¬ 
day  in  an  announcement  by  the  War  Trade  Board 
that  applications  will  now  be  considered  for  licenses 
to  export  coal  to  Europe  and  to  the  Argentine  and 
Uruguay. 

“Shipments  for  the  countries  contiguous  to  Ger¬ 
many  will,  however,  be  limited  to  the  amounts  pre¬ 
scribed  in  the  several  rationing  arrangements  for 
those  countries,  and  will  follow  certain  defined  pro¬ 
cedures. 

“Increase  in  shipping  facilities,  it  was  stated,  made 
possible  the  action  of  the  board,  and  as  these  facili¬ 
ties  are  further  augmented,  still  greater  freedom  will 
be  granted  in  the  issuance  of  licenses. 

“Licenses  for  the  exportation  of  coal  to  the  Ar¬ 
gentine  and  Uruguay  will  include  the  condition  that 
shipments  must  be  consigned  in  care  of  the  War 
Trade  Board  representative  at  Buenos  Aires  or 
Montevideo.” 


Italy’s  Coal  Requirements. 

Twelve  Million  Tons  Needed  This  Year, 
Against  Seven  Millions  in  1918. 

Italy  was  the  worst  sufferer  from  fuel  shortage 
among  the  allied  nations,  according  to  the  report  of 
the  commission  sent  to  Europe  by  Dr.  Garfield.  Rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  Italian  Government,  the  commis¬ 
sion  reports,  urge  an  annual  national  supply  of  12,- 
000,000  tons  to  meet  actual  requirements,  drawing  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fact  that  “while  the  people  may  suffer 
privation  without  protest  in  war  time,”  with  the 
coming  of  peace  a  refusal  to  supply  fuel  “may  give 
rise  to  serious  disturbances.” 

Italy  was  receiving  but  7,000,000  tons  of  coal  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  years  of  the  war,  the  report  says,  as 
against  minimum  necessities  of  10,000,000. 

The  report  expresses  some  doubt  as  to  whether 
Great  Britain  will  be  able,  “in  view  of  conditions  at 
home  and  the  heavy  demand  at  home  and  elsewhere,” 
to  resume  the  annual  exports  of  some  8,500,000  tons 
to  Italy  maintained  in  pre-war  years. 

Discussing  exports  from  the  United  States  to  Italy 
the  report  says  that  “due  in  part  to  war  conditions 
and  in  part  to  a  coal  strike  in  Great  Britain,  they 
rose  from  82,000  tons  in  1913  to  287,000  in  1914,  to 
1,714,000  in  1915  and  to  1,040,000  tons  in  1916.”  These 
figures  are  from  Italian  Governmental  sources,  and 
are  smaller  than  those  of  United  States  records. 

After  1916  imports  from  the  United  States  slumped 
until,  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1918,  they  amounted 
to  but  9,700  tons.  This  was  due,  says  the  report,  to 
prohibitive  freight  rates  and  shortage  of  ships,  add- 
ing: 

"The  subject  of  importation  of  American  coal  is 
here  as  elsewhere  in  Europe,  almost  entirely  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  shipping  and  freight  rates.” 


Prohibition  will  undoubtedly  have  a  very  marked 
effect  on  conditions  in  the  coal  fields  of  States  where 
the  sale  of  liquor  is  now  permitted.  In  certain 
sections  of  Pennsylvania,  in  particular,  the  sale  of 
intoxicants  has  been  on  an  enormous  scale.  Western 
Pennsylvania  has  always  produced  a  great  volume  of 
whiskey,  and  Eastern  Pennsylvania  has  had  many 
breweries.  From  all  accounts,  both  beverages  have 
been  consumed  in  immense  quantities  by  mine  work¬ 
ers,  particularly  the  foreign-born  population. 


All  price  and  zone  restrictions  on  soft  coal  and 
coke  will  be  removed  on  February  1,  an  announce¬ 
ment  to  this  effect  having  been  made  by  the  Fuel 
Administration.  Several  weeks  ago  it  was  officially 
stated  that  a  change  would  not  be  made  before  that 
date,  but  definite  assurances  were  not  given  at  that 
time  that  February  1  would  mark  the  end  of  govern¬ 
ment  control.  Now,  however,  all  doubt  on  that  score 
has  been  removed.  All  regulations  regarding  pur¬ 
chasing  agents’  commissions  and  wholesale  and  re¬ 
tail  margins  will  be  done  away  with  at  the  same 
time. 

In  his  latest  announcement  Dr.  Garfield  says  that 
the  restoration  of  zone  and  price  regulations  is  pos¬ 
sible  “should  changing  price,  wage,  labor,  production 
or  other  conditions  command  it,”  but  this  possibility 
is  so  remote  as  to  be  considered  practically  non¬ 
existent  by  those  in  the  trade. 

The  Fuel  Administration  states  that  in  the  light  of 
the  Washington  wage  agreement  of  October,  1917, 
which  is  to  continue  to  the  end  of  the  war,  but  not 
beyond  April  1,  1920,  “the  wages  of  the  mine  workers 
should  not  now  be  reduced,  and  it  is  expected  that 
whatever  prices  are  asked  or  secured  for  bituminous 
coal  between  now  and  the  promulgation  of  peace 
will  be  based  upon  the  present  wage  scale.” 

Contract  Restrictions  Modified. 

The  abrogation  of  important  restrictions  regulating 
the  making  of  coal  and  coke  contracts  is  also  an¬ 
nounced.  The  restrictions  are  amended  substantially 
as  follows : 

Cross-hauling  is  no  longer  prohibited. 

The  filing  of  contracts  with  the  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion  is  no  longer  required. 

The  making  of  oral  contracts  is  no  longer  pro¬ 
hibited. 

Contract  regulations  remaining  effective  are : 

All  coal  shipped  is  subject  to  requisition  and 
diversion. 

All  contracts  are  subject  to  cancellation  by  the 
Fuel  Administrator. 

An  additional  regulation  that  contracts  shall  be  at 
government  price  in  effect  at  date  of  shipment  also 
remains  as  a  precaution  in  case  it  should  become 
necessary  to  reinstate  prices  on  coke  and  bituminous 
coal  at  any  time  after. 

A  restriction  that  contracts  shall  not  extend  for 
a  period  of  more  than  one  year  was  previously  with¬ 
drawn. 

Dock  Orders  Cancelled. 

An  order  has  been  issued  by  the  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion  vacating  the  orders  of  May  16  and  July  16, 
respectively,  which  restricted  the  distribution  of 
bituminous  coal  by  way  of  the  docks  on  Lake  Michi¬ 
gan  and  Lake  Superior.  These  regulations  prohibited 
the  sale  of  smokeless  coal  received  at  any  such  dock 
for  any  purpose  other  than  making  illuminating  gas, 
by-product  coke  or  coal  briquettes,  or  for  such  other 
special  purposes  as  might  have  been  designated  by 
the  Fuel  Administration,  by  special  permits. 

The  Fuel  Administration  has  requested  all  its 
district  representatives  to  give  all  employes  of  their 
offices  notice  of  the  ending  of  their  work.  These 
offices  will  cease  their  official  functions  as  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  1st,  except  that  between  February  1st  and  15th 
statistics  and  records  to  and  including  January  31st 
will  be  compiled  and  prepared  for  transmission  to 
Washington. 

Why  Restrictions  Were  Ended. 

In  explaining  why  regulation  is  to  be  discon¬ 
tinued  the  first  of  next  month  the  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion  says : 

“Among  the  reasons  which  prompted  the  above 
determination  was  the  fact  that  the  stocks  of 
bituminous  coal  now  on  hand  throughout  the  country 
are  sufficient  to  provide  consumers  with  bituminous 
coal  and  coke  for  the  winter  season,  even  if  the  mild 
weather  thus  far  should  be  succeeded  by  a  period  of 
severe  weather.  The  average  stocks  of  bituminous 


coal  for  the  country  on  the  first  day  of  January 
approximated  seven  weeks’  supply;  the  storage  on 
hand  in  the  regions  most  remote  from  the  mines 
being  sufficient  for  twenty  weeks. 

“The  Fuel  Administration  called  special  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  prices  established  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Lever  Act  have  been  maximum 
prices,  based  on  the  cost  of  production  rather  than 
on  quality  of  coal,  and  that  in  the  return  to  normal 
a  different  relation  between  prices  in  the  several 
fields,  based  as  in  normal  times  on  quality  of  coal, 
may  fairly  be  expected  to  obtain. 

“Maximum  prices  at  the  mine  for  bituminous  coal 
were  fixed  by  Presidential  order  of  August  21, 
1917,  with  a  range  of  from  $1.90  to  $3.25  per  ton  in 
various  districts.  Unprecedented  demand  early  in 
that  year  has  sent  the  market  up  to  $5,  $6  and  even 
$7.50  per  ton,  to  the  extreme  demoralization  of  busi¬ 
ness.  Adjustments  subsequently  were  made,  the 
prices  at  present  ranging  from  $2.35  to  $4.95  per 
ton. 

“Attention  is  also  called  to  the  fact  that  the  maxi¬ 
mum  prices  and  zone  regulations  on  Pennsylvania 
anthracite  coal,  which  is  largely  domestic,  are  not 
affected  by  the  above  announcement.” 


Export  Coal  Freights. 


Prevailing  Rates  on  Cargoes  to  South  Amer¬ 
ica  and  the  West  Indies. 

The  weekly  coal  trade  report  of  W.  W.  Battie  & 
Co.,  ship  brokers  of  New  York,  says  that  owing  to 
the  scarcity  of  orders  the  export  coal  business  to 
Cuban  and  West  Indian  ports  is  very  dull  at  the 
moment,  but  occasionally  a  steamer  or  a  sailing 
vessel  is  chartered  at  the  Chartering  Committee’s 
rates,  which  are  as  follows: 

Havana,  $7.50,  600  tons  per  day  discharge; 
Cardenas  or  Sagua,  $9.00,  300  tons  discharge;  Cien- 
fuegos,  $9.00,  500  tons  discharge;  Caibarien,  $9.50, 
300  tons  discharge ;  Guantanamo,  $8.50,  500  tons  dis¬ 
charge,  or  $9.00  if  400  tons  discharge;  Manzanillo, 
$9.50,  300  tons  discharge;  Bermuda,  $9.50  and  port 
charges  and  discharged  fee,  300  tons  discharge; 
Kingston,  $9.50,  400  tons  discharge;  St.  Thomas, 
$10.00,  500  tons  discharge;  St.  Lucia,  $11.00,  500 
tons  discharge;  Santiago,  $8.50,  500  tons  discharge, 
or  $9.00  if  400  tons  discharge;  Berbados,  $11.00,  500 
tons  discharge;  Curacao,  $10.50,  free  port  charges 
and  500  tons  discharge. 

The  Chartering  Committee’s  rates  by  steamers  are 
$19.50  net  to  Rio  or  Santos;  $18.50  net  to  Buenos 
Aires,  and  $19.50  net  to  Montevideo.  The  Monte¬ 
video  freight  rate  has  been  advanced  $1.00,  as  con¬ 
signees  are  obliged  to  guarantee  750  tons  a  day 
discharge. 

Sail  rates  (maximum) — Atlantic  Range  to  Para, 
$15.50  net;  Bahia,  $18.50  net;  Pernambuco,  $18.50 
net;  Rio,  $19.50  net;  Santos,  $19.50  net;  Buenos 
Aires,  $18.50  net;  La  Plata,  $18.50  net;  Montevideo, 
$19.50  net. 

Gross  rates  are  $1.50  in  excess  of  net  rates. 

On  all  above  sail  rates,  charterers  pay  vessel’s 
towage  to  coal  port. 


Other  Trade  Publications,  N.  B. 

New  York  “Globe.” 

Saward’s  is  a  weekly  devoted  to  the  coal  trade. 
In  it  we  find  a  very  significant  item.  It  reads,  “We 
shall  be  glad  to  give  free  insertion  to  advertisements 
of  returned  soldiers  and  sailors  formerly  employed 
in  coal  offices  and  who,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
are  unable  to  get  their  old  positions  back.  If  they 
will  write  or  ’phone,  an  *ad  will  be  fixed  up  telling 
what  kind  of  a  connection  they  want  and  setting  forth 
their  qualifications.” 
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The  Problem : 

Coal  Storage  for  the  Winter 

The  Cheapest  Solution : 

The  Haiss  Car  Unloaders 

Using  Either  the  Haiss  Portable  Belt  Con¬ 
veyor  or  the  Portable  Bucket  Elevator 

A  50  ton  hopper  bottom  car  of  anthracite  coal  is 
unloaded  in  two  hours,  and  saves  10c.  per  ton  on 
labor  costs.  If  larger  profits  appeal  to  you,  write 
for  our  complete  catalogs. 

The  George  Haiss  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 

139th  St.  &  Rider  Ave.  New  York  City 


“PORTAGE  COAL” 

From  Central  Pennsylvania  Region— a  high-grade,  low-volatile  smithing  and  steam  coal.  Also  West  Virginia  gas  and  steam  coal.  We  have  the  coal  awaiting  your  order 

and  can  ship  immediately.  s  J  9 

.JOHNSTOWN  COAL  &  COKE  CO. 

Johnstown,  Pa.  SHIPPERS  J.  N.  Crichton,  Sec  Trea.. 


PRODUCERS  FUEL 

COMPANY 

SELLING  AGENTS  FOR  MINES  PRODUCING 

GAS  STEAM 

pn  \  | 

COKING 

V>  IJ  1 

First  National  Bank  Building 

L 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

J.  K.  BARBER,  Pres.  W.  S.  BYERS,  Vice-Pres. 

R.  C.  MASTEN,  Treas. 

John  D.  Sc hoon maker,  President  Arthur  Conners,  Sec’y  and  Treasurer  E.  Salisbury,  Marine  Superriser 

Schoonmaker- Conners  Company,  Inc. 

GENERAL  FREIGHTING 

Scows,  Coal  Barges,  Covered  and  Derrick-Lighters 

FOR  FREIGHT  OR  CHARTER 

SHIPYARD— KINGSTON,  N.  Y.  Tffi°£iV,  Whitehall  Building,  17  Battery  Place,  New  York 


FOUNDED  1835 

HEILNER  &  SON 

ANTHRACITE  —  COAL  —  BITUMINOUS 

Telephone,  Bowling  Green  7715.  Rooms  117-119,  No.  1  Broadway,  New  York 

Eastern  Representative,  EL  L.  HAYNER,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Saward's  Journal  Publishes  the  News  of  the  Coal  Industry.  Subscription  $5.00  per  Year 
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.New  York  Notes. 

G.  W.  Seiler,  of  No.  1  Broadway,  spent  a  few  days 
recently  in  Scranton  and  vicinity. 

John  C.  Howard,  president  of  the  Hall  Coal  Cor¬ 
poration,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.,  was  a  recent  trade 
visitor. 

Thomas  F.  Farrell,  the  well-known  West  Side 
retail  dealer,  was  confined  to  his  home  with  illness 
part  of  the  present  week. 

D.  E.  Van  Wickle,  New  York  manager  of  Percy 
Heilner  &  Son,  returned  this  week  from  a  three 
weeks’  vacation  in  Florida. 

Malcolm  L.  Carl,  of  120  Broadway,  is  ill  with  the 
influenza  in  North  Carolina,  where  he  has  been  stay¬ 
ing  for  several  weeks  past. 

James  W.  Darville,  sales  manager  of  the  Industrial 
Coal  &  Coke  Corporation  has  been  laid  up  most  of 
the  week  with  a  severe  cold. 

A.  H.  Powell,  head  of  A.  H.  Powell  &  Co.,  New 
Haven,  and  I.  J.  Jordan,  the  firm’s  Altoona  repre¬ 
sentative,  were  New  York  visitors  yesterday. 

Henry  C.  Pearson,  sales  manager  of  the  estate  of 
A.  S.  Van  Wickle,  was  one  of  the  Philadelphia  coal 
men  calling  on  friends  in  the  local  trade  yesterday. 

Lieutenant  D.  F.  Torrey  has  returned  to  his  old 
position  as  New  York  manager  of  the  Bulah  Coal 
Mining  Co.  after  nearly  a  year  in  the  military  service, 

Morgan  S.  Disbrow  has  resumed  his  former  con¬ 
nection  with  the  local  office  of  the  Maryland  Coal 
&  Coke  Co.  after  19  months'  service  in  the  Navy. 
Fie  was  in  foreign  waters  the  greater  part  of  the 
time. 

Arthur  A.  Houghton,  president  of  the  Ephriam 
Creek  C.  &  C.  Co.,  11  Broadway,  has  been  elected 
a  director  of  the  Metropolitan  Trust  Co.  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Houghton  is  also  vice-president  of  the 
Corning  (N.  Y.)  Glass  Works. 

Lieut.  Col.  Clarence  W.  Watson,  Ordnance  De¬ 
partment,  U.  S.  A.,  formerly  United  States  Senator 
from  West  Virginia,  and  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  returned  on 
the  transport  Lapland  on  Sunday  last  from  his  ex¬ 
tended  term  of  service  on  the  other  side. 

There  is  still  a  lot  of  coal  left  in  apartment  house 
.areaways  and  other  unusual  storage  places  in  the  up¬ 
town  districts.  Evidently,  unless  we  have  a  spell  of 
severe  weather,  the  coal  business  will  be  very  slow 
•during  the  remainder  of  the  winter  and  there  will  be 
a  slow  start  of  the  spring  trade  in  certain  lines. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Wholesale  Coal  Trade  Association  of  New  York 
Hast  Thursday,  Wilbur  A.  Marshall  was  elected  pres¬ 
ident  to  succeed  George  M.  Dexter,  who  declined  to 
be  a  candidate  for  re-eleclion,  and  Charles  A. 
Owen  was  elected  vice-president  to  fill  the  vacancy 
■caused  by  the  resignation  of  Le  Baron  S.  Willard. 
Clarence  C.  Harris  was  re-elected  treasurer,  and 
Charles  S.  Allen  will  continue  as  secretary.  A 
meeting  of  the  directors  wiil  be  held  next  Tuesday 
■to  reorganize  the  various  committees. 

There  will  be  plenty  of  work  for  mechanics  and 
other  folks  connected  with  the  building  lines  when 
once  a  start  is  made  in  industrial  activity  along 
peaceful  lines.  The  renewal  of  repairs  and  renova¬ 
tions  on  a  normal  basis  means  a  great  deal,  for  in 
view  of  the  neglect  of  recent  years  many  blocks  have 
a  shabby  appearance.  Few  sections  of  the  city  are 
up  to  the  mark.  Painting  means  nothing  to  the  coal 
trade,  but  when  replacement  of  broken  side-walks  is 
undertaken  that  will  mean  the  use  of  vast  quantities 
of  cement,  and  the  cement  mills  are  now  to  be 
counted  among  the  large  users  of  tonnage. 

All  orders  for  the  requisition  of  coal  'or  coke, 
whether  they  are  now  outstanding  or  issued  prior 
do  the  present  time,  have  been  cancelled  and  an¬ 
nulled,  to  take  effect  on  January  31,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  today  by  the  United  States  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration. 


Philadelphia  Trade  Notes. 

Simon  J.  Connor,  who  managed  the  West  Phila¬ 
delphia  yard  for  his  brother,  Martin  F.  Connor,  died 
on  the  11th  inst. 

T.  West  Claggett,  sales  agent  of  the  Philadelphia 
&  Reading  C.  &  I.  Co.,  Calvert  Building,  Baltimore, 
was  visiting  the  main  office  at  the  Reading  Terminal 
this  week. 

Jos.  Gucker,  of  Gucker  Bros.,  Chestnut  Hill,  has 
been  seriously  ill  with  pneumonia.  It  is  a  pleasure 
to  report  at  this  time  that  he  is  much  improved  and 
h's  physician  predicts  that  he  will  soon  be  entirely 
recovered. 

G.  O.  Leigh,  Easton  representative  of  the  Lehigh 
Coal  &  Navigation  Co.,  was  a  visitor  to  the  home 
offices  this  week.  Prior  to  his  association  with  the 
Navigation  Co.,  he  was  employed  for  a  number  of 
years  by  the  Reading  at  12th  and  Market  Streets. 

The  trade  greeted  with  satisfaction  the  move  of 
ihe  Railroad  Administration  to  stabilize  prices  as 
much  as  possible  by  directing  contracts  for  railway 
fuel  to  March  31  to  be  made,  but  that  all  figures 
must  be  based  on  the  prevailing  rates  of  wages  paid 
to  the  miners. 

It  was  stated  in  our  Philadelphia  notes  last  week 
that  H.  White  had  become  associated  with  the  firm 
of  W.  J.  Steen  &  Co.  A  letter  from  Howard  W. 
White,  who  was  apparently  the  gentleman  referred 
to,  says  that  he  has  no  connection  whatever  with 
that  firm. 

H.  C.  Pierson,  sales  manager  of  the  A.  S.  Van 
Wickle  Estate,  rejoices  in  the  fact  that  he  has  re¬ 
cently  heard  from  his  son  in  France.  He  has  been 
over  the  top  a  half  dozen  times  with  the  28th  or 
“Iron”  division,  and  although  the  regiment  to  which 
he  is  attached  suffered  severely  in  casualties,  he  has 
come  through  unscathed. 

Fred  J.  Wittmaier,  Jr.,  junior  member  of  the  firm 
of  F.  J.  Wittmaier  &  Son,  died  suddenly  of  a  brain 
clot  on  the  14th  inst.  His  death  came  as  a  great 
shock  to  his  many  friends  in  the  trade.  While  no 
definite  announcement  has  been  made  it  is  believed 
that  the  business  of  the  firm  on  Rising  Sun  Avenue 
will  be  continued  by  Mr.  Wittmaier,  Sr. 

Geo.  Speese  and  wife  are  spending  the  winter  at 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  Mr.  Speese  will  be  remembered 
as  the  owner  of  the  Black  Diamond  Coal  Co.  yards 
until  their  consolidation  with  the  Newton  Co.  Even 
though  out  of  the  business  for  some  time  Mr.  Speese 
keeps  well  informed  of  all  that  is  going  on  in  the 
trade  and  maintains  a  very  active  interest  in  fuel. 

With  reference  to  the  announcement  last  week  of 
the  new  interests  in  the  firm  of  W.  J.  Steen  &  Co., 
we  are  now  informed  that  Lemuel  J.  McCaulley  and 
Chas.  S.  Chestnut  have  been  admitted  to  the  firm. 
The  business  will  be  conducted  under  the'  style  of 
McCaulley,  Steen  &  Co.  Messrs.  McCaulley  and 
Chestnut  were  formerly  connected  with  the  McCaul¬ 
ley  branch  of  the  Geo.  B.  Newton  Co. 

Bituminous  Output  by  Months. 

The  following  table  shows  the  production  of 
bituminous  coal  by  months  in  1917  and  1918,  as  re¬ 
ported  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey : 


1917.  1918. 

Net  tons.  Net  tons. 

January  .  47,967,354  42,607,206 

February  .  41,352,711  44,384,937 

March  .  47,868,652  48,631,115 

April  .  41,854,320  46,590,570 

May  . * .  47,086,452  50,927,195 

June  .  46,824,646  51.758,214 

July  .  46,291,572  55,587,312 

August  ■ .  47,372,226  55,732,092 

September  .  45,107,956  51.757,334 

October  .  48,337,726  52,885,513 

November  .  47,689,801  44,386,987 

December  . .  44,037,147  40,634,525 

Total  . 551,790,563  585,883,000 


The  increase  of  1918  over  1917  was  34,092,437  tons, 
or  slightly  over  6  per  cent.  These  figures  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  revision,  but  the  changes  based  on  complete 
returns  will  be  small. 


General  Notes. 

Edward  Hamlin,  president  of  the  Metropolitan 
Coal  Co.,  Boston,  is  back  from  a  short  rest  and 
outing  with  friends  in  the  New  Hampshire  woods. 

The  $3,000,000  plant  of  the  International  Coal 
Products’  Corporation  at  Kiser,  Va.,  work  on 
which  was  suspended  for  a  time,  will  be  rushed  to 
completion,  it  is  announced. 

The  Norfolk  and  Angle  tipple  of  the  Pocahontas 
Fuel  Co.,  near  Switchback,  was  burned  one  night 
last  week.  It  was  the  largest  tipple  in  Pocahontas 
field  and  will  probably  be  replaced  by  a  steel  struc¬ 
ture  without  loss  of  time. 

A  convention  of  coal  miners  recently  held  in  Eng¬ 
land  drew  up  demands  calling  for  a  30  per  cent  in¬ 
crease  in  wages.  It  is  estimated  that  if  these  de¬ 
mands  are  granted,  it  will  mean  an  increase  of  from 
three  to  five  shillings  in  the  price  of  British  coal. 

The  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Mines  reports 
1,044  fatal  accidents  in  the  mines  of  that  State  last 
year,  as  compared  with  1,075  in  1917.  Of  the  acci¬ 
dents  in  1918,  549  occurred  in  the  anthracite 
collieries,  while  the  remaining  495  were  in  the 
bituminous  field. 

The  National  'Coal  Association  has  been  requested 
by  O.  K.  Davis,  secretary  of  the  National  Foreign 
Trade  Council,  to  send  a  strong  delegation  to  the 
sixth  annual  convention  to  be  held  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  Council  at  the  Congress  Hotel,  Chicago, 
on  April  24,  25  and  26. 

The  Plymouth  No.  5  breaker  of  the  Delaware  & 
Hudson  Co.,  near  Wilkes-Barre,  was  burned  last 
Wednesday,  throwing  2,500  men  out  of  employment 
and  involving  a  tonnage  loss  of  about  6,500  tons  a 
day  while  the  breaker  is  being  rebuilt  or  other  ar¬ 
rangements  made  for  handling  the  tonnage  formerly 
prepared  there. 

A  statement  sent  out  from  the  Anthracite  Bureau 
of  Information  in  Philadelphia  says :  “When  ocean 
shipping  conditions  become  easier  and  rates  of 
freight  more  nearly  normal,  a  strong  effort  will  be 
made  to  develop  markets  for  anthracite  abroad.  It 
is  believed  that  Pennsylvania  coal  can  successfully 
find  its  way  into  consumption  in  France,  Italy,  Scot¬ 
land  and  Algeria.” 

Details  recently  made  public  show  that  the  Na¬ 
tional  Coal  Association  now  has  a  membership  of 
2,311  bituminous  producing  companies  through  local 
associations,  in  addition  to  52  companies  holding  di¬ 
rect  membership.  Production  represented  by  total 
membership  approximates  380,000,000  tons  out  of 
550,000,000  tons  of  commercial  coal,  or  about  75’ 
per  cent.  The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  will  be  held  on  May  21. 

William  Wilhelm,  a  Pottsville  lawyer  who  has 
long  been  noted  for  his  antagonism  to  certain  of 
the  larger  anthracite  producing  interests,  has  been 
chosen  by  Senator  Vardamari  to  act  as  counsel  for 
his  investigating  committee  during  its  trip  to  the 
hard  coal  fields.  The  latest  report  is  that  after 
the  committee  gets  through  looking  into  anthracite 
matters  it  will  probe  the  bituminous  trade.  The 
anthracite  hearings,  which  were  begun  at  Washing¬ 
ton  several  weeks  ago  and  adjourned  over  the  holi¬ 
days,  were  resumed  at  Pottsville  last  Thursday. 

Interesting  questions  are  developed  by  the  indica¬ 
tion  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is 
attempting  to  overrule  Director  General  Hines  on 
rate  matters.  It  would  take  not  only  a  lawyer  but 
two  or  three  decisions  of  the  Federal  courts  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  the  actual  rights  of  the  respective 
organizations  are,  each  having  certain  prerogatives 
definitely  prescribed  by  law,  with  others  doubtless  in 
what  the  late  Colonel  Roosevelt  termed  the  twilight 
zone.  We  think  it  would  be  premature  for  any 
shipper  to  draw  broad  conclusions  from  the  state¬ 
ments  that  have  recently  appeared  in  print  in  regard 
to  I.  C.  C.  decisions.  L 
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St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Office: 
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Is  B.  T.  U.  System  Coming  Back? 

Experience  of  Users  with  Poor  Coal  During  War  Has  Educated  Them  to  Value  of  Quality — 
Effect  of  High-Ash  Content  on  Efficiency  of  Coal  and  of  Boiler  Plants. 


While  the  war  was  in  progress  and  coal  was  scarce, 
the  B.  T.  U.  system  dropped  out  of  sight.  Consum¬ 
ers  had  to  take  what  they  could  get— and  were  only 
too  glad  to  get  anything  in  most  cases.  But  condi¬ 
tions  have  changed  very  decidedly  in  the  last  two  or 
three  months  and  buyers  are  showing  their  old-time 
discrimination  in  the  matter  of  quality.  This  is  only 
natural  when  the  same  price  is  asked  for  all  grades, 
but  at  the  present  time  it  is  easier  to  sell  good  coal 
at  the  Government  price  than  to  dispose  of  poor  coal 
at  a  substantial  reduction. 

Apparently  consumers  have  had  such  unpleasant 
experiences  with  inferior  fuel  during  the  past  two 
years  that  they  now  appreciate  good  coal  as  they 
never  did  before.  So  that  instead  of  being  discarded 
for  all  time,  the  B.  T.  U.  system  and  the  practice  of 
buying  and  selling  coal  on  the  basis  of  chemical  an¬ 
alysis  seem  likely  to  come  back  stronger  than  ever. 
Hard  experience  has  done  more  to  educate  the  con¬ 
sumer  than  the  propaganda  work  carried  on  by  fuel 
engineers  and  certain  producers  of  high-grade  coal 
in  the  days  before  the  war. 

The  percentage  of  ash  probably  has  more  to  do 
with  determining  the  quality  of  coal  than  any  other 
one  thing.  Of  course  the  adaptability  of  different 
grades  of  coal  for  special  work  is  often  contingent 
upon  the  percentage  of  volatile  matter.  For  some 
purposes  a  quick-burning,  long-flame  coal  is  best, 
while  for  other  uses  a  low-volatile  coal  is  preferable, 
and  many  plants  have  to  have  a  low-volatile  coal  on 
account  of  local  smoke  ordinances.  The  sulphur  con¬ 
tent  is  also  an  important  factor  when  coal  is  to  be 
used  for  metallurgical  or  gas-making  purposes. 

Paying  Freight  on  Waste  Matter. 

But  for  ordinary  steam  purposes  the  ash  content 
usually  determines  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  coal. 
It  is  frequently  said  that  it  is  bad  business  to  pay 
freight  on  ashes.  That  is  true,  but  it  does  not  tell 
the  whole  story,  for  not  only  does  the  consumer  of 
high-ash  coal  pay  freight  on  the  non-combustible 
matter  which  makes  the  ashes,  but  he  also  fails  to  get 
the  benefit  of  a  certain  percentage  of  the  combustible 
matter  in  the  coal  which  will  not  burn  owing  to  the 
presence  of  too  much  inert  substance. 

The  effect  of  high  ash  upon  the  efficiency  of  coal 
and  boiler  plants  is  described  in  a  report  prepared 
about  a  year  ago  for  the  National  Research  Council 
by  W.  A.  Shoudy  of  the  mechanical  division  of  the 
J.  G.  White  Engineering  Corporation,  of  New  York. 
This  has  recently  been  reprinted  by  the  Middle  West 
Coal  Co.,  of  Cincinnati,  for  distribution  to  its  trade. 
Below  are  some  extracts  from  this  report : 

The  presence  of  ash  in  coal  not  only  reduces  its 
heating  value  but  as  the  percentage  of  ash  increases, 
the  percentage  of  combustible  lost  with  the  ash  also 
increases,  thus  greatly  reducing  the  boiler  efficiency 
and  hence  lowering  the  economic  value  of  the  coal. 

The  reduction  in  boiler  efficiency  greatly  increases 
the  amount  of  coal  that  must  be  purchased  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  given  amount  of  work.  This  is  a  direct  finan¬ 
cial  loss,  since  the  consumer  is  not  only  paying  for 
unnecessary  ash,  but  is  losing  good  fuel  which  is 
carried  off  through  the  boiler  grate*  wrth  the  exces¬ 
sive  ash. 

Effect  on  Boiler  Capacity. 

The  presence  of  excess  ash  seriously  reduces  the 
boiler  capacity,  because  sufficient  coal  cannot  be 
burned  on  the  grates  to  do  the  necessary  work.  This 
is  possibly  the  effect  which  is  felt  most  seriously  by 
the  consumer,  because  he  finds  it  impossible  to  get 
sufficient  steam  from  his  boilers  to  do  the  work  de¬ 
manded  of  them  and  is  compelled  either  to  reduce  his 
output,  or  purchase  additional  boiler  capacity. 

As  the  quantity  of  ash  increases  in  percentage,  it 
becomes  more  difficult  for  the  fireman  to  completely 
burn  the  combustible.  With  a  low  percentage  of  ash 
and  good  firing  we  expect  the  ash  removed  from  the 
boiler  to  contain  approximately  25  per  cent,  of  its 
own  weight  of  unconsumed  combustible.  As  the  per¬ 


centage  of  ash  increases,  the  percentage  of  combust¬ 
ible  lost  in  the  ash  also  increases  very  rapidly.  With 
coal  containing  a  high  ash  percentage,  it  is  rarely 
possible  to  reduce  the  percentage  of  combustible  in 
the  ash  to  under  50  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  ash. 

For  the  best  coal  with  4  per  cent  ash,  there  is  re¬ 
quired  approximately  3  pounds  of  coal  per  boiler 
horsepower  Jiour,  and  that  with  10  per  cent  ash,  less 
than  3^2  pounds  is  required.  Beyond  this  point  the 
increase  is  very  rapid  until  for  21  per  cent  ash  the 
coal  consumption  amounts  to  5.45  pounds  per  boiler 
horsepower  hour;  80  per  cent  more  than  with  4  per 
cent  ash  and  about  60  per  cent  more  than  with  10 
per  cent  ash. 

There  is  a  difference  between  preventable  and  non- 
preventable  non-combustible  in  coal.  The  non-pre- 
ventable  ash  is  so  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the 
structure  of  the  coal  that  it  cannot  De  separated  me¬ 
chanically.  This  minimum  ash  content  differs  in 
each  mine. 

By  preventable  ash  is  meant  the  slate  and  other 
impurities  which  can  be  separated  by  careful  prepara¬ 
tion.  This  minimum  ash  varies  from  as  low  as  2  per 
cent  in  some  cases  to  as  high  as  33  per  cent  in  other 
cases.  The  average  for  the  country  is  probably  about 
9  or  10  per  cent. 

Ash  in  Coal  from  Different  States. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  per  cent  of 
unavoidable  ash  in  the  bituminous  coal  from  the  prin¬ 
cipal  coal-producing  States,  according  to  the  report 
of  the  White  Corporation : 

Per  Cent 


Pennsylvania .  9 

West  Virginia  .  ? 

Illinois  .  13 

Ohio  .  10 

Kentucky  .  9 

Indiana .  H 

Alabama .  12 

Colorado  .  16 

Virginia  . .' .  8 

Iowa  .  13 

Kansas  .  13 

Wyoming  .  6 

Tennessee  .  IS 

Other  States  .  12 

Average  for  U.  S .  9.9 


Coal  Exports  to  Argentina. 

Exports  of  bituminous  coal  to  Argentina,  by 
months,  during  1918  and  three  years  previous,  were: 


Month  : 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

Tanuary  . . . 

7.259 

33,142 

50,207 

11,579 

February  . . 

.  32,794 

21.545 

29,799 

22,609 

March . 

.  33,404 

60,780 

44,855 

25,623 

April  . 

.  79,531 

93  382 

31,612 

9,869 

May  . 

.  108,780 

100,583 

23,883 

14,750 

June  . 

.  157,831 

103,176 

17,054 

43.055 

July  . 

.  114,162 

115,591 

12,743 

47,528 

August  .... 

.  128,823 

106,729 

35,229 

.... 

September  . 

.  56,305 

91,147 

12,072 

2,738 

October  . . . . 

.  12,802 

92,966 

29,374 

T otal  .... 

.  731,821 

819,041 

286,833 

177,731 

Coal  Exports  to  Mexico. 

Exports  of  bituminous  coal  to  Mexico,  by  months, 
during  1918  and  three  years  previous,  were : 


Month : 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

January  .... 

.  44,128 

23,099 

15,647 

9,361 

February  . . 

.  18,916 

24,270 

22,278 

12,967 

March  . 

.  34,899 

21,191 

26,492 

13,971 

April  . 

.  32,966 

19,765 

16,113 

12,675 

May  . 

.  30,247 

14,157 

12,484 

14,181 

June  . 

.  22,445 

7,716 

12,328 

13,508 

July  . 

.  16,708 

7,165 

5,334 

11,536 

August  .... 

.  18,507 

16,080 

10,389 

13,082 

September  . 

.  21,777 

20,641 

18,941 

22,746 

October  .... 

.  12,809 

17,857 

11,618 

19,186 

Total  .... 

.  253,412  . 

172,140 

151,872 

143,320 

Fuel  Administration  Regulated  House  Rents. 

The  Federal  Fuel  Administration  for  Philadelphia 
has  issued  an  interesting  report  relative  to  the  hous¬ 
ing  problems  that  were  such  a  notable  feature  of 
Philadelphia  life  during  the  past  year. 

The  great  influx  of  war-order  employees  placed  a 
great  strain  upon  the  accommodations  of  even  so 
large  a  city  as  Philadelphia,  and  such  legal  rights 
were  involved  that  it  was  difficult  to  handle  the 
situation  with  satisfaction  to  those  most  affected. 

After  considerable  discussion  the  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion  was  brought  into  the  situation  on  the  proposition 
that  by  regulating  the  supply  of  coal  to  houses  that 
were  the  subject  of  controversy  the  rights  of  the 
public  could  be  safeguarded. 

This  course  was  followed,  and  the  knowledge  that 
the  Fuel  Administration  would  intervene  to  prevent 
the  delivery  of  coal  to  a  house  for  which  an  excess 
rent  was  asked  was  instrumental  in  keeping  rental 
figures  in  reasonable  bounds  in  nearly  all  cases. 
There  were  a  few  instances  in  which  this  course  was 
not  successful,  but  only  a  few,  and  in  these  and  some 
other  instances  the  owner  of  the  premises  was  re¬ 
quired  to  take  out  and  remove  to  new  location  free 
of  charge  the  coal  that  the  tenant  had  placed  in  the 
house  occupied  by  him. 

Altogether,  the  Fuel  Administration  was  able  to 
do  a  great  deal  of  useful  work  on  behalf  of  the 
citizens  of  Philadelphia  by  reason  of  activities  in  this 
direction. 


Railroads  Fostering  Bolshevism? 

“Director  General  McAdoo  testified  before  a  Con¬ 
gressional  committee  that  the  increased  coal  bill  of 
the  railroads  of  the  country  for  1918  over  1917  totaled 
$140,000,000,”  says  the  American  Coal  Miner. 

“The  total  increased  cost  of  railroad  operation 
was  more  than  $900,000,000  for  this  period.  Quite 
a  tidy  sum. 

“The  railroad  purchasing  agents  would  hammer 
down  coal  prices  to  take  care  of  this  gross  increase. 
The  railroads  would  pat  Bolshevism  on  the  back  by 
inviting  labor  troubles,  through  the  cutting  of  wages 
in  the  coal  industry — for  cheaper  coal  will  mean 
lower  wages.  The  whole  plan  invites  unrest  in 
labor  circles — that  railroad  wages  may  be  increased 
and  the  lowering  of  dividends  to  stockholders  may  be 
avoided. 

“Just  why  the  railroads  should  endanger  the  in¬ 
dustrial  structure  in  this  country  for  the  sake  of 
slashing  coal  prices  is  beyond  comprehension.  Let 
the  railroads  pay  the  price.” 


Three  Words. 

There  are  three  words,  the  sweetest  words, 

In  all  of  human  speech — - 
More  sweet  than  are  the  songs  of  birds, 

Or  pages  poets  preach. 

This  life  may  be  a  vale  of  tears, 

A  sad  and  dreary  thing — 

Three  words,  and  trouble  disappears 
And  birds  begin  to  sing. 

Three  words,  and  all  the  roses  bloom, 

The  sun  begins  to  shine. 

Three  words  will  dissipate  the  gloom 
And  water  turn  to  wine. 

Three  words  will  cheer  the  saddest  days— 

“I  love  you?”  Wrong,  by  heck! 

It  is  another  sweeter  phrase: 

“Enclosed,  find  check.” 

Douglas  Malloch  in  The  Junior  Coal  Trade  Chronicle. 


The  Buckeye  Coal  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Youngs¬ 
town  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  will  soon 
begin  shipments  from  a  7,600-acre  tract  of  coal  land 
in  Greene  County,  Pa.,  on  which  it  has  made  an 
opening  and  has  a  river  tipple  nearly  complete. 
At  first  the  entire  output  will  be  shipped  down 
the  Monongahela  in  barges,  but  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  will  have  a  spur  extended  to  the  mine  by 
spring.  The  new  operation,  which  is  located  near  the 
town  of  Nemacolin,  will  have  a  daily  capacity  of  6,000 
tons  when  fully  developed. 
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the  market  situation. 

The  next  change  will  be  for  the  better. 
That  is  the  prevailing  sentiment  in  well  in¬ 
formed  quarters  and  it  seems  to  be  about  the 
best  that  can  be  said  of  the  bituminous  market 
situation  as  it  exists  today.  Buyers  always 
hold  off  when  the  market  is  falling,  but  when 
it  is  plain  that  the  bottom  has  been  reached, 
purchasing  is  resumed  again.  Certainly  the 
coal  trade  has  passed  through  a  remarkable 
period  of  quick  readjustment  in  the  last  tew 
weeks.  When  we  recall  that  even  during  the 
most  heated  period  of  the  past  summer  coal 
was  in  great  demand  and,  seemingly,  in  scant 
supply,  and  when  we  recall  that  we  went  into 
the  fall  season  with  more  than  a  little  appre¬ 
hension  in  the  air  concerning  the  supply  and 
the  forwarding  of  coal  in  sufficient  volume  to 
all  but  the  most  favored  sections,  it  is  realized 
what  a  notable  change  in  conditions  there  has 
been. 

We  suddenly  came  to  a  time  when  buyers 
did  not  want  any  more  coal  at  any  pi  ice. 
Financial  reasons  dictated  that  they  should  not 
make  their  coal  pile  investment  any  greater, 
and  prudence  seemed  to  demand  that  they 
should  not  take  a  chance  of  spontaneous  com¬ 
bustion  bv  adding  to  the  tonnage  at  hand. 
These  facts,  coupled  with  lessening  of  indus¬ 
trial  activity,  naturally  following  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  hostilities,  and  the  important  factor  of 
unusual  weather  conditions,  have  put  a  decid¬ 
ed  stop  to  the  talk  about  shortage  of  cars  and 
shortage  of  labor  that  was  the  whole  keynote 
of  the  coal  trade  situation  until  a  few  weeks 
ago. 

Despite  the  lessening  of  industrial  activity 
and  other  reasons  conducive  to  curtailed  con¬ 
sumption,  millions  of  tons  of  coal  have  been 
burned  up  each  week  and  a  great  clean-up  has 
been  effected.  With  stocks  out  of  the  way 
and  prices  on  a  settled  basis,  business  should 
be  good  through  the  spring  and  summer  if  we 
have  but  an  ordinary  industrial  revival.  As 
yet.  buying  of  iron  and  steel  has  not  set  in  on 
an  important  scale  and  it  is  felt  that  steel 
prices  must  settle  down  still  further  before 
any  great  volume  of  business  is  forthcoming. 
But  there  is  much  to  be  done,  practically  five 
vears  of  arrested  growth  to  be  made  up  in  this 
country,  and  revival  is  bound  to  come  before 
many  months  have  elapsed.  Subsequent  to 
the  Civil  War  there  was  a  period  of  re-ad  just- 
ment,  but  very  soon  business  activity  increased 
greatly,  at  so  fast  a  pace,  indeed,  as  to  lead  to 
the  panic  of  1873.  Since  then  our  manufac¬ 
turing  facilities  have  been  greatly  increased 


and  it  is  realized  that  to  reach  the  top  peak  of 
prosperity  American  manufacturers  must  have 
a  good  foreign  outlet.  This  can  only  be  as¬ 
sured  by  rates  for  ocean  carrying,  which  will 
enable  them  to  meet  British  competition. 

Therefore,  much  depends  upon  the  shipping 
situation,  the  availability  of  vessels  and  the 
rates  that  are  established.  The  recent  reduc¬ 
tion  of  6 6;/s  per  cent  on  rates  to  Europe,  quite 
a  remarkable  cut  it  must  be  agreed,  should  be 
a  big  help  in  this  direction. 

For  the  time  being  it  would  appear  that  the 
closing  down  of  mines  seems  to  be  a  leading 
feature  of  trade  news  and  the  operations  pro¬ 
ducing  coal  of  the  lower  grades  are  particu¬ 
larly  affected.  Buyers  are  becoming  more 
critical  all  the  time  and  that  is  an  unfailing  in¬ 
dication  of  a  plentiful  supply  of  tonnage. 
After  all  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  are 
emerging  from  a  successful  war  rather  than 
from  a  panic.  Coal  prices  cannot  be  cut  ma¬ 
terially  in  view  of  established  wage  rates  and 
the  cost  of  supplies,  and  it  is  an  indication  of 
good  judgment  that  operators  close  down 
rather  than  force  an  issue  when  the  market  is 
in  its  present  condition.  There  is  some  en¬ 
couragement  in  the  reduction  in  cost  of  food¬ 
stuffs,  and  that  points  the  way  for  reductions 
that  will  permit  business,  in  general,  to  be  car¬ 
ried  on  without  the  excessive  costs  that  have 
recently  kept  the  brakes  on  all  operations,  ex¬ 
cepting  those  most  essential. 

The  fact  that  the  number  of  mercantile  fail¬ 
ures  is  so  small  shows  that  the  business  com¬ 
munity,  in  general,  has  conducted  its  affairs, 
with  discretion  and  there  is  every  cause  for 
confidence  in  regard  to  the  future  of  business, 
always  bearing  in  mind,  of  course,  that  with 
world  politics  in  their  present  condition,  one 
must  pursue  a  conservative  course  and  keep 
close  to  the  shore,  as  the  saying  is.  It  would 
be  better,  of  course,  if  one  could  feel  safe  in 
branching  out  valorously,  but,  after  all, 
whether  business  is  conducted  on  a  hand-to- 
mouth  basis  or  great  sales  are  made  at  one 
time  and  nothing  later,  the  average  of  the 
year’s  business  remains  pretty  much  the  same, 
for  in  the  coal  trade  itself  we  have  seen  in  the 
recent  past  that  heavy  advance  purchases 
mean  lessened  demand  later  on. 

An  interesting  point  that  develops  now  is 
the  scarcitv  of  salesmen ;  real  salesmen,  as 
some  put  it,  not  order-takers.  They  would  be 
very  serviceable  at  the  present,  is  the  generalh 
accepted  view,  for  the  strength  of  a  sales  or¬ 
ganization  is  a  dominant  factor  at  present. 
But  ever  since  the  time  of  the  Big  Strike, 


salesmanship  in  the  coal  trade  has  been  less 
and  less  cultivated.  Many  of  those  who  were 
prominent  in  the  trade  16  or  17  years  ago  have 
passed  over  the  Great  Divide,  while  others 
have  reached  the  time  when  they  prefer  an 
easy  chair  at  headquarters  to  their  former  ac¬ 
tivities  on  the  road.  Certainly  in  the  eastern 
markets,  at  least,  the  second  generation  has 
few  such  notable  salesmen  as  those  so  prom¬ 
inent  in  the  trade  some  20  years  ago. 

In  the  anthracite  trade  there  is  considerable 
speculation  as  to  an  impending  change  in 
price.  Rumors  arc  heard  as  to  company  price 
being  advanced  and  individual  price  reduced. 
With  recollections  of  recent  statements  as  to 
need  of  an  increase  in  the  allowance  of  the 
individual  operators,  much  surprise  at  this 
proposition  is  expressed  in  some  quarters, 
while  others  recall  that  in  normal  times  the 
individual  price  has  often  been  below  the  com¬ 
pany  price.  This  seems  to  be  a  situation  that 
will  bear  watching,  at  least.  The  steam  sizes 
of  anthracite  naturally  feel  the  effects  of  a 
slow-down  in  industrial  activity,  and  such  ac¬ 
tion  at  Washington  as  will  speed  up  the  work 
of  re-construction  is  awaited  with  interest. 
There  is  a  return  to  open  market  conditions 
in  nearly  all  respects  so  far  as  anthracite  ship¬ 
ments  are  concerned,  but  dealers  report  heavy 
stocks  on  hand,  and  there  is  not  only  slow 
movement  of  tonnage  to  the  yards  but  to  the 
bins  of  the  consumers. 

As  regards  spring  distribution,  an  uncertain 
outlook  is  the  keynote  of  word  received  from 
representative  dealers  throughout  the  country 
and  the  large  interests  of  the  trade  are  giving 
considerable  thought  to  prospective  competi¬ 
tion  from  other  fuels.-  For  the  present,  at 
least,  the  price  of  gas  remains  the  same  in 
New  York  and  it  is  a  question  what  loss  of 
tonnage  will  result  hereabouts  if  there  is  an 
increased  mine  price,  increased  railroad  rates 
and  increased  boating  expense,  for  it  seems 
certain  that  the  boatmen  will  get  something  as 
a  result  of  their  long  pending  controversy  as 
to  wages. 

The  investigation  by  the  Senate  Committee 
seems  to  have  developed  into  an  adjunct  of 
the  Mississippi  political  campaign,  wherein 
Senator  Vardaman  is  to  be  a  candidate  for 
Governor.  Although  Mississippi  is  less  con¬ 
cerned  in  coal,  especially  anthracite,  than  any 
other  State  in  the  Union,  he  seems  to  think  it 
a  strong  point  to  flay  the  Trust  for  the  benefit 
of  his  constituents,  arranging,  we  understand, 
to  have  a  complete  account  of  the  investigation 
sent  to  Mississippi  every  night. 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  anthracite  inter¬ 
ests  will  be  much  worried  by  this ;  they  have 
been  through  the  fire  too  often  to  be  alarmed 
by  any  little  flare-up.  But  there  are  many  who 
think  that  the  trade  has  its  own  problems  in 
the  near  future.  Apparently  the  mild  weather 
will  leave  the  dealers  and  the  companies,  as 
well  as  many  consumers,  with  coal  on  hand 
April  1  in  greater  or  less  extent  in  each  case, 
but  sufficient  to  make  a  slow  start  of  the 
spring  season  the  logical  outcome. 

The  so-called  zoning  by  the  committee  cut 
anthracite  out  of  certain  territory  where  a 
trade  therein  had  been  developed  at  great  ex¬ 
pense  and  where  consumers  are  apt  to  switch 
hack  to  bituminous  rapidly  enough  in  view  of 
the  high  cost  of  anthracite,  while  the  use  of 
bituminous  forced  upon  many  city  consumers 
who  were  holding  fast  to  anthracite  has  made 
further  inroads  upon  the  demand.  So  that 
even  though  the  tonnage  produced  is  not  apt 
to  increase  it  will  be  rather  difficult  to  move 
the  1918  volume  of  hard  coal  in  1919. 
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Trade  Conditions  at  New  York. 

Anthracite  Output  Will  Have  to  Be  Curtailed  Soon  Unless  Cold  Weather  Revives  Demand- 
Bituminous  So  Unsettled  That  End  of  Price  Control  Will  Pass  Unnoticed. 


One  of  the  mildest  Januaries  on  record,  following 
two  months  of  abnormally  high  temperatures  earlier 
in  the  season,  has  reduced  the  demand  for  anthracite 
to  a  point  where  the  market  is  barely  able  to  ab¬ 
sorb  a  maximum  output  of  prepared  sizes,  and  cur¬ 
tailment  will  have  to  be  resorted  to  within  a  short 
time  unless  there  is  a  change  for  the  better. 
Loaded  cargoes  of  stove  and  chestnut— the  two  sizes 
which  continued  active  long  after  everything  else 
was  in  over-supply— have  been  offered  to  the  local 
trade  at  the  company  circular  this  week  without 
finding  retailers  very  anxious  to  take  them  in.  Boats 
containing  a  bin  of  egg,  broken  or  pea  coal  have 
been  even  harder  to  dispose  of. 

While  most  of  the  independent  operators  report 
that  they  are  still  able  to  place  their  domestic  coal 
in  the  line  trade  at  the  full  75-cent  premium,  the 
amount  of  individual  tonnage  offering  at  the  com¬ 
pany  price  is  gradually  increasing  at  tidewater.  So 
many  orders  have  been  cancelled  and  so  few  new 
ones  are  being  received  that  this  class  of  producers 
are  faced  with  the  alternative  of  selling  at  the  cir¬ 
cular  or  closing  down.  No  shut-downs  have  been 
reported  so  far. 

A  rumor  has  been  floating  around  that  the  Fuel 
Administration  is  about  to  authorize  an  increase 
of  40  to  50  cents  in  the  company  price,  and  make 
a  reduction  in  independent  prices  that  will  put  all 
classes  of  producers  on  the  same  footing.  But  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  promises  to  bring  about 
that  result  shortly,  and  any  increase  in  the  circular 
would  benefit  the  individuals  almost  as  much  as  the 
companies.  The  rumor  is  not  generally  credited, 
however. 

Cold  weather  at  this  stage  of  the  season,  with 
dealers  and  consumers  well  supplied,  is  not  going 
to  impart  any  great  briskness  to  the  wholesale  de¬ 
mand.  The  most  that  can  be  hoped  for  is  a  faint 
revival  that  will  enable  the  mines  to  keep  running 
full  time  for  a  while  longer.  But  continued  low 
temperatures,  by  bringing  about  a  more  rapid  de¬ 
pletion  of  stocks,  would  have  a  beneficial  effect 
upon  the  situation  next  spring. 

Steam  sizes  keep  going  from  bad  to  worse.  The 
companies  are  stocking  a  heavy  tonnage  and  the  in¬ 
dependents  keep  offering  lower  prices  from  day  to 
day  in  an  effort  to  get  rid  of  coal  at  the  piers  and 
move  loaded  boats.  But  demurrage  bills  continue  to 
pile  up  and  little  headway  is  being  made  toward 
reducing  the  accumulation  at  tidewater,  although  the 
closing  of  washeries  is  relieving  the  pressure  to  some 
extent.  Offerings  of  lower  port  No.  1  buckwheat 
have  been  made  on  a  basis,  as  low  as  $275,  mines, 
while  rice  is  selling  all  the  way  down  to  $2,  and 
barley  at  $1  or  slightly  less. 

The  Bituminous  Trade. 

In  one  sense  today,  February  1,  is  a  red  letter 
day  for  the  bituminous  trade  since  it  marks  the  end 
of  the  price  and  zone  regulations.  But  from  a  prac¬ 
tical  standpoint  the  dropping  of  these  restrictions 
means  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  so  far  as  the 
local  market  is  concerned.  Had  the  action  been 
taken  on  December  15,  as  at  first  proposed,  it  would 
have  been  different.  Then  it  might  have  created 
chaos,  but  now  chaos  is  here,  the  market  is  all  shot 
to  pieces  and  the  doing  away  with  the  official  maxi¬ 
mum  is  not  apt  to  make  the  price  situation  any  better 
or  any  worse. 

Certainly  it  will  have  no  effect  on  the  demand,  and 
conditions  are  bad  now  because  the  demand  has 
dropped  to  a  point  which  makes  it  very  hard  to  sell 
coal  at  any  price.  They  will  stay  so  as  long  as  de¬ 
mand  remains  at  its  present  low  level,  but  the  exact 
degree  of  badness  will  depend  on  how  much  wisdom 
is  used  in  regulating  the  supply.  Utter  demoraliza¬ 
tion  can  be  avoided  by  curtailing  output  sufficiently 
or  it  .can  be  brought  on  by  crowding  a  dull  market.’ 

This  is  realized  by  many  operators,  who  are  re¬ 
fusing  to  meet  the  low  quotations  at  which  a  rela¬ 
tively  small  amount  of  tonnage  is  changing  hands. 


They  prefer  to  go  slow  until  conditions  improve, 
and  are  closing  down  their  mines  or  turning  out 
only  as  much  coal  as  is  required  to  take  care  of 
contracts  and  fill  such  orders  as  can  be  secured  at 
living  prices. 

\\  hile  occasional  sales  of  poor  quality  Central 
I  ennsylvania  coal  as  low  as  $2  are  heard  of,  the 
market  on  medium  grades  is  around  $2.50  or  $2.60. 
The  best  Cambria  and  Somerset  coals  are  being  held 
at  from  $2.75  to  the  late  Government  maximum 
of  $2.95.  Low-grade  gas  coals  are  selling  all  the 
way  down  to  $1.80.  Some  Fairmont  operators  are 
accepting  orders  at  about  $2.25.  All  these  quotations 
are  for  net  tons. 

The  exact  date  of  the  revival  in  demand  which 
is  bound  to  come  sooner  or  later  will  depend  on 
developments  in  the  industrial  world,  concerning 
which  great  uncertainty  exists.  Because  of  the  re¬ 
cent  slowing  down  in  most  lines  of  manufacture, 
earlier  calculations  as  to  how  long  stocks  would 
last  must  be  revised.  The  same  is  true  of  railroad 
stocks,  for  not  only  has  traffic  fallen  off,  but  weather 
conditions  have  been  favorable  for  a  light  coal  con¬ 
sumption  per  train  mile. 

Of  more  practical  importance  than  the  dropping 
of  price  control  are  the  new  demurrage  rules,  which 
go  into  effect  at  tidewater  today.  Until  recent 
weeks  there  were  no  demurrage  accruals  at  the  local 
ports,  so  the  method  of  apportioning  car  charges 
did  not  possess  any  real  importance,  but  it  is  a  vital 
matter  now.  While  the  new  system  was  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  coal  men  themselves,  just  how  it  will 
affect  individual  shippers  and  the  tidewater  market 
as  a  whole  can  only  be  determined  by  experience. 

Port  congestion  increased  to  such  an  extent  early 
this  week  that  a  general  embargo  was  placed  against 
South  Amboy,  which,  with  the  embargoes  previously 
in  effect  at  the  other  bituminous  ports,  means  that 
a  large  majority  of  shippers  are  shut  out  from  this 
market  for  the  time  being.  There  have  been  up¬ 
wards  of  6,000  cars  at  the  bituminous  ports  this 
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Situation  at  Boston. 

Too  Much  Weight  on  Effects  of  Mild  Weather 
Industrial  Strike  May  Hamper  Trade. 

Conditions  in  the  coal  trade,  both  wholesale  and 
retail  continue  to  show  little  improvement  but  as 
the  darkest  hour  s  before  dawn”  a  ray  of  light 
should  be  coming  through  before  long.  Perhaps  too 
much  weight  is  being  placed  by  many  on  the  effect 
of  the  mild  weather.  That,'  undoubtedly,  is  an 
element  but  a  very  mild  one  except  when  its  moral 
effect  is  considered.  Take  one  of  the  largest  mills 
in  Newr  England,  for  instance:  It  uses  about  2,300 
or  2,400  tons  of  coal  weekly  in  summer,  when  op¬ 
erating  for  a  normal  amount  of  orders  in;  the  most 
extreme  cold  weather  it  needs  only  2,600  or  2,700 
tons.  1  his  means  that  when  it  is  using  its  machinery 
to  normal  capacity  both  summer  and  winter  the  ex¬ 
tra  fuel  consumption  due  to  the  most  severe  cold- 
pi  esumably  for  heating — comes  to  only  about  ten  per 
cent.  Now  the  present  weather  is  not  extremely 
cold  but  it  is  cold  enough  to  require  a  considerable 
amount  of  heat,  so  the  mill  must  be  saving  only 
three  or  four  per  cent,  on  that  account. 

There  is  a  real  falling  off  in  coal  consumption  as 
a  result  of  extensive  curtailment  of  production  in 
the  mills  and  if  the  strike  in  Lawrence  starts  as 
now  seems  likely  next  Monday  will  mark  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  widespread  labor  unheaval  that  will  still 
further  hamper  the  coal  sales  to  industrial  plants. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  factor  of  all,  however, 
is  the  fact  that  everyone — almost — is  waiting  to  see 
what  prices  are  to  prevail.  The  mill  man  or  other 
manufacturer  doesn’t  want  to  buy  heavily  if  he  feels 
almost  certain  that  he  will  be  able  to  secure  prices 
and  perhaps  better  quality  later  on ;  he’s  more  like¬ 
ly  to  peg  along  with  what  he  has — which,  in  many 
instances  will  take  him  ahead  two  to  four  months  or 
even  more— then  try  for  a  better  figure.  The  whole- 
salei  thus  is  hampered  and  so  is  the  mine  operator 
and  every  one  else  all  along  the  line.  One  Boston 
concern  is  taking  steps  to  impress  on  its  customers 
the  view  that  stabilizing  prices  is  the  all-essential 
thing  to  get  business  on  its  feet.  “We  have  some 
responsibility  regarding  making  a  price  on  coal,”  it 


week,  and  at  one  time  there  were  no  less  than  2,000  <(  -  ~  — - . 0  , 

cars  in  Pool  10  at  South  Amboy  or  running  to  that  fays-  ^ ou  have  some  responsibility  regarding  fix 
P°°h  ing  a  price  on  your  product.  If  we  quote  you  a 


Coal  Tonnage  of  New  York  Harbor. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  number  of 
cars  of  anthracite  and  bituminous  handled  over  all 
the  railroad  coal  piers  in  New  York  harbor  for  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  past  : 

Week  of—  Anthracite.  Bituminous. 

November  28-December  4.  . .  5,305  5  702 

December  5-11  .  5,750  5  172 

December  12-18  .  6,503  6,390 

December  19-25  .  5,728  5327 

December  26-January  1 .  5,453  5  287 

January  2-8  .  5,969  5369 

January  9-15  .  4,362  3  518 

January  16-22  .  6,62 2  6917 

January  23-29  .  5,705  5,858 

British  Columbia  Output. 

From  the  latest  statistical  data  supplied  to  him 
from  the  Provincial  Department  of  Mines,  the 
Hon.  William  Sloan,  Minister  of  Mines,  makes  the 
announcement  that  during  the  year  1918  British 
Columbia  mined  2,573,139  long  tons  of  coal,  or  an 
increase  over  the  production  of  the  previous  year 
amounting  to  174,424  long  tons. 

Of  the  above  mentioned  amount  the  collieries  of 
Vancouver  Island  were  responsible  for  1,666  582 
tons;  from  the  collieries  of  the  Nicola-Princeton 
district  came  174,278  tons  and  from  the  Crows  Nest 
Pass  fields  731,951  tons.  The  product  from  the  new 
mine  of  the  northern  district  at  Telkw-a  was  328 
tons. 


All  restrictions  upon  the  shipment  of  egg  size  an¬ 
thracite  coal  throughout  the  State  of  Minnesota 
nave  been  removed. 
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definite  price  on  coal  for  a  year,  it  will  enable  you  to. 
quote  a  definite  price  on  your  product  to  be  turned 
out.  We  are  taking  the  first  step  toward  starting 
business.” 

In  considering  the  fairness  of  the  price  the  pros¬ 
pective  buyer  is  asked  to  take  into  consideration  the 
inci  eased  export  demand,  possibility  of  coal  mines 
accepting  lower  wages,  the  prospect  that  some  small 
mines,  recently  opened,  may  keep  on  mining  coal, 
a  gain  in  general  business  based  on  reconstruction 
demands  and  present  high-water  freight  rates  on  coal. 

As  to  the  water  freight  rates  there  is  a  divergence 
of  opinion,  some  holding  that  they  are  bound  to  be 
cut  decidedly  and  soon,  and  others  looking  for  them 
to  keep  up  unless  the  Government  decides  to  do  busi¬ 
ness  at  a  loss  on  its  vessels  built  at  excessively  high 
cost,  or  else  marks  off  $1,000,000,000  or  so  for  “de¬ 
preciation  or  war  emergency  expense,  then  runs  the 
vessels  so  as  to  earn  on  the  proper  peace-time 
valuation. 

The  wearing  down  of  the  oversupply  of  coal  of  all 
kinds  is  likely  to  be  a  slow  process  unless  something 
occurs  to  spur  on  buying  all  at  once.  Nothing  of 
the  kind  is  in  sight.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  if 
one  had  asked  the  average  small  coal  dealer  two 
months  ago  how  much  anthracite  he  had  on  hand 
he  would  have  said :  “Very  little.”  Now,  the  whole¬ 
saler  finds  him  not  in  the  least  interested  in  buying. 
;:Yuou.fay  depend  upon  it,”  said  one  wholesaler, 
that  if  we  had  a  cold  snap  or  big  storm  these  fellows 
would  shift  their  position  at  once  and  we  should 
get  some  orders.  There’s  much  to  the  psychology 
of  the  warm  weather.  Of  course,  the  retailer  usu- 
a.ly  leflects  the  mind  of  the  consumer,  who  is  bound 
to  look  carefully  to  his  fuel  supply  when  it’s  cold, 
and  he  will  not  run  too  close  when  snow  is  a  foot  or 
two  deep. 
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Baltimore  Trade  Conditions. 

A  Decided  Spirit  of  Competition  Exists — 
Mild  Weather  Affects  Anthracite. 

The  story  of  an  over-stocked  market  for  soft 
coal  continues.  From  the  mining  regions  come 
additional  reports  of  the  close  of  operations  to 
await  a  more  active  market.  For  those  who  are 
continuing  in  the  open  for  business  there  is  a 
decided  spirit  of  competition.  This  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  the  first  early  cuts  from  Government 
maximum  figures  as  made  by  West  Virginia  pro¬ 
duction  points,  and  then  by  those  in  the  Freeport 
seam  of  Maryland,  have  been  followed  by  cuts  in 
some  of  the  Pennsylvania  line  coals  that  before 
the  war  found  an  outlet  in  the  Baltimore  territory 
and  which  are  again  endeavoring  to  enter  in  force 
now  that  the  government  embargo  against  them  is  off. 
True  some  of  the  better  coals  are  being  held  firmly  at 
the  government  maximum  but  there  can  no  longer  be 
a  doubt  that  some  first  class  coals  are  now  offering 
at  limes  off  those  figures  in  order  to  compete  with 
less  desirable  fuels  that  are  even  more  off  the  rate. 

In  the  local  market  the  fact  that  there  have  been 
few  takers  of  less  desirable  coals  has  militated  toward 
a  curtailment  of  movement  this  way  and  the  general 
tone  of  the  market  as  to  grade  has  improved.  At 
the  piers  some  jobbers  have  been  able  to  get  fairly 
rapid  movement  on  better  fuels  and  are  now  asking 
special  permits  for  shipment  through  the  embargoes 
that  exist  in  order  to  pay  back  pool  debts.  On  the 
other  hand  there  is  a  general  jam  of  soft  coal  at  the 
piers  and  at  line  points  which  will  take  some  time  to 
dean  up  as  a  whole. 

It  is  noted  that  the  urging  of  producers  and  job¬ 
bers  to  find  ready  outlet  for  production  is  having 
some  effect  on  the  consuming  public.  There  are 
growing  orders  for  coal  for  storage  purposes.  The 
trade  is  pointing  out  that  now  is  a  favorable  time  to 
get  good  coal  probably  cheaper  than  it  will  again  be 
offering  once  the  market  is  stabilized. 

Listless  Market  for  Anthracite. 

Hard  coal  dealers  here  report  the  continuance  of 
a  listless  market  for  the  end  of  January  and  start 
of  February  period.  As  a  usual  thing  there  is  quite 
a  brisk  demand  for  coal  from  consumers  who  find 
themselves  running  short  of  coal.  This  winter,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  abnormally  mild  season,  some  dealers  are 
in  the  fix  where  they  are  not  allowed  to  deliver  that 
part  of  unfilled  orders  remaining  on  their  books.  Of 
course  February  may  bring  a  very  cold  spell  and  stir 
things  up  greatly,  but  at  present  the  supply  is  exceed¬ 
ing  the  demand  except  for  chesmut  size. 

Dealers  are  a  little  timid  in  some  cases  about  plac¬ 
ing  new  orders  at  the  mine  for  the  month.  The  fear* 
that  an  early  spring  would  catch  them  with  a  con¬ 
siderable  stock  on  hand,  and,  while  there  is  a  general 
feeling  that  prices  can  not  well  be  cut  at  the  mines, 
or  to  the  public  with  the  present  high  over-head 
charges  extant,  there  is  the  haunting  suggestion  that 
the  Government  may  force  a  revision  downward. 

If  this  conies  few  dealers  would  care  to  be  caught 
with  any  considerable  amount  of  reserve  coal  bought 
at  the  top  prices.  This  applies  particularly  to  the 
handlers  of  the  independent  coal,  as  there  is  talk  that 
at  least  there  may  be  some  compromise  in  this  re¬ 
gard  in  which  the  seventy-five  cent  difference  from 
company  schedule  may  be  changed  in  part.  Paying 
cash  for  coal  now  the  retailers  feel  rather  like  they 
are  monkeying  with  the  buzz-saw  of  business  un¬ 
certainty. 


Chicago,  Jan.  31. — Federal  Judge  Carpenter  has 
spent  two  full  days  hearing  reasons  why  O'Gara 
bankruptcy  proceedings  should  not  be  dismissed  and 
coal  properties  turned  back  to  the  company.  No  de¬ 
cision  was  reached  at  Thursday  evening’s  adjourn¬ 
ment..  Court  stated  he  is  not  convinced  that  company 
should  not  be  permitted  to  run  its  own  affairs,  as 
court  has  no  interest  in  factional  differences. 
Dirty  linen  of  factions  should  be  washed  out  else¬ 
where  and  not  in  court. 
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The  Chicago  Market. 

Southern  Illinois  Producers  to  Advance 
Prices-  10  to  20  Cents  Feb.  1. 

The  big  feature  of  the  Chicago  coal  market  is  the 
announcement  of  leading  Southern  Illinois  producers 
of  an  advance  of  from  10  to  20  cents  per  ton  in 
their  product,  effective  February  1st.  This  is  an 
indication  that  the  removal  of  the  Government  max¬ 
imum  means  higher  prices  which  the  letting  down 
of  the  zone  bars  is  not  expected  to  neutralize. 

Meanwhile  initial  offerfhgs  of  eastern  smokeless 
coal  are  at  $2.75  for  mine-run  and  $3  for  prepared 
sizes,  with  but  few  sales  at  these  prices,  as  buyers 
are  yet  well  stocked  with  western  coal  and  eastern 
producers  feel  that  in  the  long  run  it  will  not  be  ad¬ 
vantageous  for  them  to  force  their  product  into  an 
already  liberally  stocked  market.  It  has  been  pointed 
out  that  the  margin  between  mine-run  coal  and  pre¬ 
pared  sizes  is  too  small  and  will  undoubtedly  be  en¬ 
larged  by  25  to  50  cents  before  any  considerable 
movement  is  under  way. 

In  the  wholesale  and  retail  fields  prices  tend  up¬ 
ward  rather  than  downward.  As  the  After  February 
1st  situation  is  analyzed  the  tension  is  relieved  and 
at  the  present  writing  a  calm  and  hopeful  feeling  pre¬ 
vails  on  the  part  of  all  branches  of  the  trade. 

A.  J.  Maloney,  one  of  the  chief  executives  of  the 
Chicago,  Wilmington  &  Franklin  Coal  Co.,  said : 
“Prices  are  certain  to  advance  all  along  the  line. 
The  announced  advance  by  Franklin  County  produc¬ 
ers  is  a  straw  showing  which  way  the  wind  blows. 
The  Government’s  mine  prices  are  based  on  war 
costs  as  determined  some  time  ago  by  the  Federal 
Fuel  Administration  and  predicated  upon  full  work¬ 
ing  time.  Now  that  the  mines  are  running  but  half 
time,  costs  have  risen  considerably. 

“This  means,  eventually,  higher  prices  for  all  de¬ 
scriptions  and  grades  of  western  coal.  It  is  inevit¬ 
able.  Competition  from  eastern  coal  cannot  change 
this  situation,  because  the  same  conditions,  in  some 
degree,  apply  to  the  eastern  fields  or  eventually  will 
apply  respecting  operating  time  and  increased  costs.” 

On  the  street  we  hear  little  of  cut  prices.  As  stated 
in  our  last  letter,  it  is  a  weather  market  sellers  have 
to  deal  with.  Price  is  an  inconsiderable  factor.  It 
will  not  sell  coal  when  coal  is  not  wanted.  When 
the  situation  cleans  up  and  the  after  February  1st 
basis  is  firmly  established,  steam  consumers  are  like¬ 
ly  to  draw  no  further  on  their  storage  piles  and 
enter  the  market  for  further  supplies.  This  and 
cold  weather  is  the  chief  hope  of  producers  and 
wholesalers. 

Anthracite  receipts  are  growing  and  establishing 
a  new  record  for  this  season.  Egg  is  in  the  most 
demand,  other  sizes  moving  freely  but  in  a  less 
active  manner.  All  restrictions  will  be  off  February 
1st  and  this  is  expected  to  help  business,  both  in 
the  city  and  in  out-State  territory.  Partial  re¬ 
strictions  have  prevailed,  and  experience  has  shown 
that  the  fewer  restrictions  hampering  the  trade  the 
greater  the  volume  of  sale.  Orders  are  confined, 
however,  to  actual  needs,  practically  no  stocking  up 
for  later  requirements  taking  place. 


Scranton,  Pa.,  Jan.  29. — The  Jermyn  Coal  Co., 
closed  its  mines  today  for  an  indefinite  period,  affect¬ 
ing  2,000  employes.  The  Spring  Grove  mine  at  Peck- 
ville  also  has  been  closed.  This  is  due  to  the  mild 
weather  and  unsettled  trade  conditions.  The  demand 
for  coal  is  so  slight  that  many  other  mines  in  the 
anthracite  field  are  expected  to  give  either  closing  or 
short  time  orders. 


A  press  dispatch  from  Berlin  says  that  the  coal 
shortage  is  so  threatening  throughout  Germany  that 
for  the  moment  it  is  overshadowing  all  other  ques¬ 
tions.  While  transportation  troubles  are  partly  to 
blame,  the  fact  that  many  discharged  soldiers  refuse 
to  return  to  work  in  the  mines  as  long  as  the  gov¬ 
ernment  continues  to  make  daily  payments  to  the  un¬ 
employed  is  another  factor  which  is  emphasized  in 
the  reports. 


Chicago  Coal  Dealers  Meet. 


Retail  Costs  and  Relations  Discussed — 
Agreement  with  Teamsters  Working. 

The  Chicago  Coal  Merchants’  Association  held  a 
meeting  in  their  rooms  in  the  Plymouth  Building  on 
Tuesday  of  this  week,  with  81  members  present.  1  he 
feature  of  the  proceedings  was  retail  cos.ts  and  their 
relation  to  the  present  dealers’  margins.  These 
margins  become  void,  so  far  as  Government  sanction 
is  concerned,  by  the  Garfield  order,  effective  Feb¬ 
ruary  1. 

Homer  D.  Jones,  chairman  of  the  Cost  and  Sys¬ 
tems  Committee  of  the  association,  gave  a  lengthy  but 
meaty  talk  on  costs,  using  cost  statements  sent  in  by 
members  as  his  text.  He  stated  that  system  had  been 
introduced  to  the  extent  that  all  dealers  in  the  same 
class  as  regards  tonnage  handled  and  other  deter¬ 
mining  factors  showed  approximately  the  same  cost, 
but  that  there  was  quite  a  margin  of  difference  in 
the  costs  of  the  different  classes.  This  presented,  he 
believed,  a  problem  that  should  be  met  in  a  way  bene¬ 
ficial  alike  to  the  dealers  and  the  public.  He  declared 
that  what  amounted  to  a  solution  in  practice  had  come 
in  the  matter  of  cost-finding  since  the  fuel  administra¬ 
tion  had  been  established,  and  as  the  result  of  it  the 
retail  coal  price  had  been  raised  an  octave  or  two  in 
the  scale  of  business  competency  and  success. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  draft  suitable  resolu¬ 
tions  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Morris  Hartwell  and  Mrs. 
W.  H.  D.  Gibson,  noted  in  the  last  issue  of  Saward’s 
Journal. 

Various  members  reported  that  the  recent  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  coal  teamsters’  union  which  resulted  in 
advance  of  50  cents  a  day  in  wages  was  working  out 
harmoniously. 

Following  the  close  of  the  meeting  President  Wm. 
D.  Elmstrom  stated  to  Saward’s  Journal  repre¬ 
sentative  that  the  high  cost  of  handling  coal  accen¬ 
tuated  by  the  recent  advance  in  teamsters’  wages 
made  the  maintenance  of  the  old  government  retail 
margins  imperative.  “This  association  has  nothing 
to  do  with  retail  price-fixing.  Each  member  fixes 
his  own  selling  prices.  But  our  cost  discussions  and 
reports  give  him  the  facts  which  enable  him  to  fix 
his  prices  intelligently.  The  retail  dealers’  margins 
are  likely  to  increase  rather  than  decline  after  Feb¬ 
ruary  1,  because  costs  have  gone  up  and  the  margins 
fixed  by  the  fuel  administration  were  based  on  our 
former  costs.” 

Dealers  from  various  parts  of  the  city  stated  that 
business  was  slow  but  that  stocks  were  being  grad¬ 
ually  reduced.  A  real  cold  spell  would  help  in 
cleaning  out  most  of  the  yards. 


Windy  City  Notes. 

C.  R.  Campbell,  vice  president  of  Consumers  Com¬ 
pany,  has  been  confined  to  his  home  for  a  week  by  an 
attack  of  the  "flu.” 

Roe  Mackie,  James  Griffin  and  William  King  are 
acting  as  a  committee  in  State  Fuel  Administrator 
Durham’s  office  to  appraise  the  furniture,  advertise 
for  sealed  bids  and  sell  off  the  goods,  preparatory  to 
vacating  the  premises  February  1.  The  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration  occupies  two  full  floors  in  the  Kimball 
Music  Building. 

Delavan  C.  Shoemaker,  sales  manager  of  the  coal 
department  of  the  Consumers  Company,  and  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Chicago  Wholesale  Coal  Association, 
has  been  and  still  is  doing  excellent  patriotic  work  at 
the  Illinois  Athletic  Club  as  captain  of  a  Reserve 
Militia  recruited  exclusively  from  members  of  that 
club.  Three  cheers  for  and  a  salute  to  Capt.  Shoe¬ 
maker  ! 

H.  A.  Stock  of  the  Crescent  C.  C.  Co.,  Dearborn  and 
Van  Buren  streets,  feels  that  the  Federal  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istration  has  not  played  fair  with  the  coal  trade. 
“We  were  urged  to  buy  to  the  limit  of  our  resources 
last  summer  and  fall,  store  this  stock  to  cover  our 
winter  needs,  and  to  do  this  as  a  patriotic  duty.  Now 
we  are  loaded  to  the  guards  with  high-priced  coal, 
and  if  we  do  not  lose  tremendously  in  marketing  our 
stock  it  will  not  be  the  government's  fault.” 
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Market  at  Detroit. 

Abolition  of  Zones  Finds  Buyers  Unable  to 
Take  Much  Eastern  Coal  Now. 

With  the  discontinuance  of  zone  regulations  and 
federal  price  control  over  bituminous  coal  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  1,  local  wholesalers  are  not  anticipating  any 
radical  change  in  market  conditions  as  an  immediate 
result.  Jobbers  point  out  that  there  is  unlikely  to  be 
any  important  increase  in  buying  for  some  weeks  to 
come.  This  is  a  deduction  based  on.  the  fact  that  the 
market  is  already  heavily  overstocked  with  bitumi¬ 
nous.  There  are  unusually  large  reserves  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  steam  coal  consumers,  while  the  yards 
of  retail  dealers  are  crowded  with  bituminous  coal. 
Quite  a  large  proportion  of  the  stock  consists  of  low- 
grade  coal  that  the  owners  would  gladly  see  removed, 
were  such  a  thing  possible. 

Since  it  was  acquired,  conditions  affecting  the 
manufacturing  plants  have  undergone  a  radical 
change.  Many  factories  that  were  being  run  at 
capacity  in  turning  out  products  essential  to  carry¬ 
ing  on  the  war  are  now  operating  with  small  forces 
and  are  in  the  midst  of  the  effort  to  revert  to  re¬ 
sumption  of  the  business  they  were  handling  before 
the  war.  They  are  handicapped  in  successful  achieve¬ 
ment  of  this  aim  by  the  procrastination  of  govern¬ 
ment  authorities  in  completing  settlements.  This 
unsettled  condition  naturally  is  reflected  in  a  great¬ 
ly  reduced  fuel  requirement,  with  the  result  that  re¬ 
serves  are  being  cut  down  less  rapidly  than  was  ex¬ 
pected. 

The  effort  of  retail  dealers  to  assure  a  sufficient 
fuel  supply  for  their  customers  when  the  outlook 
threatened  a  coal  shortage,  has  been  equally  unsatis¬ 
factory.  This  is  very  largely  the  result  of  the  unu¬ 
sually  tmild  and  unseasonable  weather  which  has  con¬ 
tinued  through  the  winter  months.  Now,  with  the 
end  of  the  coal  year  only  two  months  distant,  the  re¬ 
tailers  are  still  overburdened  with  bituminous  coal, 
while  the  difficulty  of  distributing  it  among  consumers 
is  increased  by  the  inferior  quality  of  much  of  the 
stock  and  by  the  circumstance  that  many  of  the  deal¬ 
ers  have  stocks  in  which  mine-run  and  sizes  not 
adapted  for  household  use  predominate.  Some  are 
still  confident  that  a  few  weeks  of  frostv  weather 
would  bring  such  an  active  demand  from  domestic 
consumers  that  their  position  would  be  greatly  re¬ 
lieved. 

It  is  believed  there  will  be  few  buyers  of  the  bet¬ 
ter  grade  of  coal  that  will  become  accessible  with 
the  removal  of  federal  restrictions.  To  bring  that 
coal  to  Detroit  now  would  merely  result  in  ren¬ 
dering  more  serious  the  position  of  the  overstocked 
trade,  which  is  already  feeling  the  effect  of  curtailed 
demand  due  to  diversion  of  the  attention  of  domestic 
buyers  to  coke,  now  quite  plentiful  in  the  Detroit 
market. 

Anthracite  receipts  are  light,  but  retail  dealers  are 
not  especially  anxious  to  increase  their  stocks  until 
more  of  the  bituminous  has  been  sold. 


Trade  at  Indianapolis. 


Indiana  Retailers  Are  Buying  Eastern  Coal 
Freely,  Anticipating  Good  Demand. 

There  is  considerable  skirmishing  around  in  this 
State  by  eastern  salesmen  for  coal  contracts,  now 
that  the  zone  and  price  regulations  are  to  be  taboo 
after  February  1.  The  surprising  thing  is  that  this 
coal  is  being  offered  at  a  higher  price  than  under 
government  regulations — 25  cents  higher  in  fact. 
However,  the  increase  does  not  seem  to  have  had 
much  effect  on  buying,  as  dealers  are  preparing  to 
stock  up  with  the  low-volatile  coal,  going  on  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  if  the  consumer  wants  this  grade  of  coal 
he  will  pay  the  price,  and  so  there  is  not  much 
haggling. 

There  is  a  general  opinion  among  Indiana  operat¬ 
ors  that  Indiana  coal  of  the  better  grades  will  sell 
for  more  money  before  it  does  for  less.  In  fact, 


there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  after  February 
1,  and  until  April  1  at  least,  first-class  coal  will  sell 
higher  than  it  has  during  the  war. 

The  differential  which  the  government  exacted  be¬ 
tween  high-grade  lump  and  mine-run  was  too  close 
to  permit  of  good  marketing,  operators  say.  The 
price  was  too  high  for  mine-run  and  too  low  for 
lump,  cost  of  production  considered.  It  is  quite  prob¬ 
able  that  after  April  1  this  differential  will  be  con¬ 
siderably  widened.  Coal  contracts  will  be  made  on 
a  new  basis.  Until  then,  however,  prices  on  good 
coal  will  be  relatively  the  same  as  now  prevailing. 

A  number  of  operators  who  sell  railroad  coal  say 
that  present  prices  will  prevail  until  April  1,  but  that 
they  look  for  a  break  in  the  market  after  that  on 
certain  grades. 

Retail  dealers  are  continuing  to  saw  wood  and 
the  old  prices  for  Indiana  coal  are  holding  up  despite 
the  fact  that  many  dealers  have  big  stocks  on  hand. 
They  are  not  taking  much  eastern  coal  and  are  sup¬ 
plying  only  urgent  demand. 

Tonnage  figures  for  January  will  show  considerable 
reduction,  largely  owing  to  the  mild  weather.  South¬ 
ern  Indiana  mines  which  heretofore  have  been  run¬ 
ning  on  almost  full  time  have  cut  now  to  about  60 
per  cent. 


West  Virginia  Conditions. 


Recovery  of  Western  Markets  Expected  to 
Proceed  Steadily  but  Slowly. 

Charleston,  W.  Va.,  Jan.  29. — West  Virginia 
producers  believe  they  will  be  successful  in  re-es¬ 
tablishing  their  product  in  Western  markets  from 
which  they  were  excluded  by  the  zoning  restrictions 
that  are  to  be  abolished  on  February  1.  But  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  regain  such  markets  quality  will  be  the 
inducement  offered  rather  than  low  prices.  Until 
there  is  a  quickening  of  demand,  the  volume  of  coal 
shipped  to  the  West  as  a  direct  sequence  to  the  re¬ 
moval  of  zone  regulations,  aside  from  the  coal 
which  has  been  moving  westward  regularly,  will  not 
be  particularly  large. 

For  the  time  being,  and  in  fact  until  spring,  pro* 
ducers  do  not  anticipate  much  of  a  demand  in  the 
West.  It  is  thought,  however,  that  when  lake  navi¬ 
gation  is  resumed  some  impetus  will  be  given  west¬ 
ern  shipments  and  from  that  time  forward  there  will 
be  a  steady  growth  of  the  demand  for  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  coal  in  western  markets. 

The  prediction  is  freely  made  in  West  Virginia 
coal  circles  that  prices  will  advance  rather  than  de-’ 
dine  when  the  market  reaches  normal  condition. 
This  belief  is  based  on  the  fact  that  when  the  gov¬ 
ernment  determined  upon  the  maximum  prices  to 
be  charged  it  disregarded  considerations  of  quality, 
etc.,  and  determined  prices  upon  the  actual  cost  of 
production.  In  many  districts  the  margin  of  profit 
was  extremely  narrow  and  selling  areas  were  ex¬ 
tremely  circumscribed,  indeed  in  some  instances 
being  limited  solely  to  government  agencies. 

Even  with  the  ending  of  hostilities,  the  cost  of 
production  has  not  been  lowered.  Certainly  there 
has  been  no  reduction  in  the  cost  of  labor,  one  of 
the  largest  items  entering  into  the  cost  of  coal. 

Will  Not  Reduce  Wages. 

There  is  no  disposition  upon  the  part  of  operat¬ 
ors,  either  in  organized  or  unorganized  fields,  to 
lower  the  level  of  wages  because  it  is  realized  that 
such  a  course  would  be  unfair  unless  there  was  a 
readjustment  of  the  cost  of  living.  Various  coal  as¬ 
sociations  have  made  it  plain,  in  formally  adopted 
resolutions,  that  there  is  no  intention  of  reducing 
the  level  of  wages.  Furthermore,  the  miners  have 
made  it  plain  that  no  reduction  in  wages  will  be  ac¬ 
cepted.  , 

In  fact  the  miners  are  standing  by  the  operators 
in  the  effort  of  the  latter  to  maintain  prices,  for 
their  own  protection.  As  an  illustration  of  what  is 
meant,  President  C.  F.  Keeney  of  District  17  of  the 
miners’  union,  in  addressing  a  meeting  of  the 
miners  a  few  days  ago,  said :  “The  operator  who 


cuts  prices  will  be  buttonholed  by  the  United  Mine 
Workers  in  a  strike  until  he  stands  up.’’  President 
Keeney’s  warning  followed  the  receipt  of  informa¬ 
tion  that  certain  operators  in  the  Fairmont  field  had 
offered  mine  workers  steady  employment  at  a  re¬ 
duced  rale  of  wages. 

While  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  extent  to 
which  producing  companies  have  suspended  or 
curtailed  operations  in  order  to  avoid  producing  a 
surplus  of  coal  for  which  there  is  no  market,  yet  in 
some  districts  the  percentage  of  non-production  is 
running  as  high  as  53  per  cent,  and  in  nearly  every 
district  the  largest  factor  in  production  losses  is 
“no  market.” 

Labor  Still  Scarce  in  Spots. 

Where  companies  are  fortunate  enough  to  have 
contracts  for  all  the  coal  they  produce  they  are  un¬ 
able  to  secure  a  full  complement  of  men,  although 
an  effort  is  being  made  in  the  sections  where  such 
companies  are  located  to  secure  the  early  discharge 
of  former  miners  from  the  military  service.  That, 
despite  the  present  dullness,  the  miners  are  sanguine 
as  to  the  future  is  perhaps  best  proven  by  the  fact 
that  there  is  little  migration  from  one  field  to  an¬ 
other  and  to  other  States. 

Another  factor  to  be  taken  into  consideration  is 
that  as  the  demand  increases  the  supply  of  cars 
will  decrease,  especially  because  of  the  longer  hauls 
which  were  avoided  under  zone  regulations. 

Producers  are  confident  that  when  normal  condi¬ 
tions  are  restored,  West  Virginia  coal  will  be  in  as 
much  demand  in  western  markets  as  it  was  before 
zone  regulations  went  into  effect  and  that  it  will 
again  enjoy  the  same  prestige  among  its  former 
clientele  in  the  west,  though  some  operators  fear 
that  western  consumers  may  have  been  so  well  ed¬ 
ucated  in  the  use  of  Ohio,  Illinois  and  Indiana  fuel 
that  they  will  no  longer  insist  upon  having  West 
Virginia  coal.  This  is  a  minority  rather  than  a  ma¬ 
jority  view,  however.  Lastly)  it  is  the  consensus 
of  opinion  that  when  competition  Is  restored  it  will 
not  be  so  much  a  competition  of  prices  as  of  quality. 


Situation  at  Johnstown. 

1  he  mining  conditions  in  central  Pennsylvania 
continue  to  grow  worse.  More  mining  plants  are 
shutting  down  every  week  and  more  mines  are  be¬ 
ing  worked  only  part  time.  This  situation  is  said  to 
be  very  pronounced  in  Indiana  and  Clearfield  coun¬ 
ties.  The  condition  is  becoming  more  general.  The 
slowing  down  of  operations  is  in  keeping  with  the 
slowing  down  of  orders. 

1  here  are  a  number  of  coal  companies,  however, 
that  are  operating  full  time.  But  these  companies 
are  in  the  minority.  They  have  contracts  to  furnish 
coal  for  electrical  companies,  power  plants,  and  other 
businesses  that  usually  go  on  regardless  of  conditions. 

Labor  conditions,  it  is  expected,  will  soon  begin  to 
show  an  improvement,  as  regards  coal  mining.  The 
closing  down  of  numerous  mills  is  releasing  men, 
some  of  whom  are  returning  to  the  mines,  which 
they  deserted  several  months  ago  on  account  of  the 
more  attractive  wages  offered  in  the  mills.  The 
Pennsylvania  R.  R.’s  announcement  that  piece  work 
discontinues  February  1  is  also  expected  to  send 
more  men  back  to  the  mines.  The  rapid  return  of 
soldiers  from  the  cantonments  of  the  country  is  also 
being  felt  in  the  mines.  The  coal  operators  have 
had  difficulty  in  securing  a  sufficient  number  of 
miners  and  even  now  the  operators  whose  mines  are 
working  full  time  on  contracts  cannot  get  enough 
men. 


Ruffalo  is  again  to  have  an  office  of  the  Delaware 
&  Hudson  Company,  or  the  Hudson  Coal  Co.,  as  it 
is  called  with  regard  to  the  coal  trade.  For  some 
time  J.  B.  McMurrich,  representative  of  that  interest 
in  Oswego,  has  felt  that  he  would  be  in  closer  touch 
with  his  Canadian  trade  here  than  on  Lake  Ontario, 
so  he  has  established  an  office  at  1028  Prudential 
Building.  Close  touch”  with  any  sort  of  anthracite 
consumed  used  to  be  a  terror  to  the  shipper,  but  it  is 
quite  safe  now.  Kenneth  D.  McMurrich  will  be  in 
charge. 
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Conditions  at  Cincinnati. 


Some  Little  Price-Cutting,  But  Sellers  Look 
for  Early  Resiliency  in  Demand. 

The  coal  market  at  Cincinnati  has  not  changed  for 
the  better  during  the  past  week.  There  is  practically 
no  “spot"  movement  of  coal  at  all.  But  for  tidewater 
shipments,  railroad  sales  and  contract  deliveries,  there 
would  be  practically  no  movement  of  coal  worth 
mentioning.  Due  to  growing  congestion,  which  it  was 
hoped  would  get  less,  the  tidewater  cargoes  are  less 
and  hope  of  relief  is  at  least  not  immediate.  It  is 
the  usual  trouble  of  shipping.  New  England  seems 
to  be  full  up  on  bituminous.  The  domestic  market 
seems  to  be  taking  a  little  coal — rather  more,  in  fact, 
than  might  reasonably  be  expected  in  view  of  the  ex¬ 
tremely  mild  weather,  but,  after  all,  this  is  only  a 
drop  in  the  bucket.  Even  many  contracts  are  being 
suspended  and  cancellations  are  of  increasingly  num¬ 
erous  report.  \ 

There  is  the  best  authority  for  saying  that  more 
than  50  per  cent,  of  all  the  mines  in  the  Kentucky  and 
West  Virginia  districts  are  closed  down.  The  rest 
are  working  from  one  to  three  days  a  week,  with  a 
*  few  of  the  higher  grade  ones  going  as  much  as  five 
days  in  the  week.  However,  the  Cincinnati  coal  men 
know  that  this  situation  is  only  temporary  and  is 
related  to  a  period  that  is  extraordinary,  because  it 
is  the  logical  aftermath  of  emergency  conditions,  that 
may  never  recur  again  in  the  history  of  the  world— 
certainly  not  in  their  time. 

Knowing  that  time  will  bring  sure  relief,  they  are 
surprisingly'  optimistic  as  to  the  future.  One  and  all, 
they  are  making  their  arrangements  for  a  big  business 
to  come.  Some  of  the  producers  of  better  grades  are 
even  marking  prices  up  to  meet  the  real  relative  value 
of  the  grades  they  produce.  Producers  of  the 
George’s  Creek  district,  for  instance,  announced  a 
raise,  effective  on  February  1,  and  there  are  others. 
These  advances  logically  follow  the  removal  of  the 
price  maximum  by  the  government,  which  means 
that,  under  federal  control,  these  people  were  getting 
less  than  their  product  was  worth. 

There  is  still  a  little  price-cutting,  but  it  is  incon¬ 
siderable  and  nobody  seems  to  be  disturbed  about  it 
for  the  reason  that  it  utterly  fails  to  exercise  a  dom¬ 
inating  influence  on  what  little  market  there  is. 

Cincinnati  coal  producers  are  counting  on  a  good 
share  of  lake  shipment  business.  They  are  favorable 
to  the  present  movement  for  the  dissolution  of  the 
pool  and  hope  even  for  increased  business  front  this 
source. 

Railroad  buying  appears  to  be  thousands  of  tons 
below  that  of  last  year  on  account  of  decreased  and 
decreasing  operations.  In  the  bituminous  sections, 
a  great  many  trains  have  been  laid  off  and  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  there  will  be  more  of  it  before  the  recovery 
comes. 

There  are  growing  mutlerings  of  discontent  front 
the  miners  at  the  extremely  low  average  of  their  pres¬ 
ent  employment.  Out  of  this  has  come  the  inevitable 
insistence  that  unless  there  is  an  enlarged  amount  of 
employment,  there  will  have  to  be  an  increase  of  the 
rate  of  wages.  The  men  are  saying  that  they  must 
live  and  care  for  their  families,  which  is  not  so  simple 
matter  now  in  this  time  of  higher  prices  as  it  used  to 
be  before  the  provision  market  began  to  soar.  Pro¬ 
ducers  have  very  generally  in  the  districts  closely  re¬ 
lated  to  Cincinnati,  felt  that  war  wages  ought  at  least 
to  be  maintained,  but  when  it  comes  to  the  question  of 
a  further  advance,  they  are  not  so  talkative. 

Local  retailers  look  to  February  to  furnish  some¬ 
thing  real  in  the  way  of  a  cold  spell,  which  will  clean 
out  the  domestic  reserve  in  cellars  and  give  them  a 
taste  of  genuine  winter  business.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  irrepressible  goose-bone  man  is  tilling  them  that 
signs  that  to  his  knowledge  have  never  failed  in  a 
period  of  forty  years,  say  that  Spring  is  already  here. 
And  it  surely  feels  that  way. 


The  Massey-Harris  Harvester  plant,  Batavia,  N.  Y., 
formerly  the  Johnston  Harvester  Co.,  has  received 
such  large  orders,  some  of  them  foreign,  that  it  ex¬ 
pects  to  put  on  1.500  men  right  away. 


Conditions  at  Buffalo. 


Depression  Very  Marked  in  Bituminous — 
Anthracite  Users  Show  Apathy. 

The  Bituminous  trade  does  not  improve  and  there 
are  plenty  of  shippers  who  see  no  disappearance  of 
the  surplus  now  so  much  in  evidence  for  quite  a 
long  time.  This  being  chiefly  a  jobbing  center,  it 
should  be  understood  that  the  slack  state  of  the 
trade  means  more  to  the  shippers  than  it  does 
where  the  mines  are  owned  and  controlled  more 
generally  than  they  are  here.  So  when  the  shipper 
says  there  is  absolutely  nothing  doing  it  means  that 
he  is  making  few  or  no  sales  just  now. 

At  the  same  time,  it  will  be  agreed  that  the  state 
of  general  trade  is  not  what  it  was  and  a  recovery 
is  now  possible  only  with  a  big  mine  shutdown  till 
the  suspended  industries  are  in  operation  again 
When  this  is  to  take  place  nobody  seems  to  know 
Reports  are  that  suspension  of  mining  is  becoming 
much  more  general  than  was  supposed  to  be  possible, 
and  it  may  have  the  desired  effect  without  causing 
prices  to  decline  much.  They  Have  gone  down  in  a 
few  instances  badly,  but  as  a  rule  they  are  holding 
quite  well,  especially  on  Pittsburgh  coal. 

Don't  Want  Bituminous  at  Any  Price 

What  is  to  become  of  the  thin-vein  district  is  still 
to  be  learned.  Some  of  the  shippers  took  it  for 
granted  when  offers  of  cuts  began  to  come  in  that 
it  was  all  over  and  that  there  was  no  saving  that 
market,  but  these  same  shippers  now  say  that  it  is 
useless  to  try  saving  even  one’s  individual  trade  by 
cutting  the  price,  for  it  is  found  that  when  a  mine 
sends  out  offers  of  that  sort  the  jobbers  cannot  sell 
the  coal  much  if  any  more  readily  than  than  they 
could  on  a  full  price,  which  often  means  that  they 
cannot  sell  it  at  any  price. 

Really  it  is  the  volume  of  reduction  that  worries 
the  trade  most.  So  many  consumers  have  months  of 
coal  ahead  of  them  that  they  do  not  care  to  buy  at 
any  price.  For  this  position  they  have  two  good 
reasons.  They  see  no  chance  of  prices  going  higher 
and  they  often  have  about  all  the  coal  they  can  store. 
So  all  that  the  producing  end  of  the  trade  can  do 
will  be  to  cut  down  the  output  and  then  stand  to¬ 
gether  as  well  as' possible. 

One  difficulty  that  the  Allegheny  Valley  trade  has 
to  face  is  that  the  freight  to  Buffalo  is  now  only  10 
cents  less  than  it  is  to  Pittsburgh,  where  it  used  to 
be  15.  This  is  wrong,  for  as  such  changes  go  up 
they  ought  to  grow  wider  apart  as  a  matter  of  logical 
proportion.  The  Allegheny  Valley  rate  used  to  be 
$1.10,  net,  and  is  now  $1.60.  The  Pittsburgh  rate 
went  up  from  $1.25  to  $1.70. 

In  the  anthracite  trade  there  is  no  change,  except 
that  the  consumer  grows  more  indifferent  to  laying  in 
a  supply,  with  the  weather  continuing  for  the  most 
part  above  freezing  and  the  winter  season  half  gone. 
It  has  not  snowed  in  Buffalo  since  January  9,  and 
there  cansnow  hardly  be  much  winter  of  a  severe 
nature  after  February. 

Reports  from  Canada  agree  that  the  anthracite 
dealer  there  is  in  a  bad  way.  He  has  loaded  up  with 
substitutes  which  he  cannot  now  sell  and  will  have 
to  carry  over  to  a  great  extent.  So  the  weather  has 
tricked  us  at  all  points.  This  sort  of  a  winter  last 
year  would  have  evened  things  up  wonderfully,  but 
it  has  now  made  them  abnormally  one  sided. 


Johnstown  Notes. 

The  Ideal  and  the  Sunnyside  Coal  Co.’s,  with  of¬ 
fices  in  the  First  National  Bank  building,  have  held 
their  annual  meetings,  the  old  directors  being  re¬ 
elected,  as  follows :  John  S.  Kenny,  William  J.  V  at- 
kins,  George  W.  Reese  and  Samuel  J.  Maxwell. 

Cook  &  Duncan,  coal  operators,  have  moved  from 
the  Johnstown  Trust  Co.  Budding  into  the  new 
Lutheran  Building,  on  Franklin  street. 

John  C.  Cosgrove  and  FI.  J.  Meehan,  of  Cosgro\e 
&  Co.,  attended  the  Pennsylvania  dinner  in  New 
York,  returning  to  Johnstown  on  Monday. 

W.  J.  Kuntz,  of  the  Operators’  C.  M.  C  o.,  was  in 
Philadelphia  the  past  week. 


Twin  Cities  Market. 

A  demonstration  anew  is  under  way  that  all  argu¬ 
ment  possible  will  not  induce  people  to  buy  coal  if 
they  do  not  feel  that  they  want  it.  The  announce¬ 
ment  was  sent  out  some  days  ago  from  the  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration  that  on  February  1,  allotments  of  hard 
coal  would  cease.  Thereafter,  anthracite  coal  will  be 
allowed  to  follow  its  natural  trend,  uninfluenced  by 
official  direction.  Every  dealer  who  placed  an  order 
for  the  balance  of  his  allotment  before  February  1 
is  assured  that  the  department  will  see  to  it  that  his 
orders  are  filled.  Thereafter,  he  takes  his  own  risk. 

This  would  naturally  be  expected  to  produce  a 
rush  of  business,  to  be  assured  of  getting  in  ahead  of 
the  cessation  of  directions.  But  it  does  not  appear 
to  have  worked  that  way  to  any  extent.  A  reasonable 
volume  of  orders  have  been  coming  in  to  the  docks, 
as  before.  But  there  has  been  no  exceptional  rush  of 
business.  Apparently  the  retail  trade  is  willing  to 
take  its  chances  on  getting' the  coal  which  is  needed 
during  the  remainder  of  the  season  and  do  not  feel 
inclined  to  anticipate  its  needs  very  much. 

The  foregoing  applies  to  hard  coal  alone.  As  has 
been  previously  announced,  all  restrictions,  zone 
and  price,  are  removed  on  soft  coal  February  1,  and 
thereafter  it  is  a  free  field  as  in  the  good  old  days 
before  war  brought  about  so  many  artificial  limita¬ 
tions. 

The  actual  experiences  of  a  resumption  of  an  open 
market  without  limitations,  are  being  approached  by 
many  in  the  trade  with  considerable  trepidation. 
While  many  profess  to  see  little  chance  of  much 
change  just  now,  there  is  fear  o-f  a  sadly  disrupted 
market.  Those  who  do  not  look  for  this  latter  point 
to  the  fact  that  miners’  wages  have  been  fixed  by  the 
Government  for  the  season,  and  that  freight  is  fixed, 
also  by  the  Government.  These  two  items  make  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  the  total  cost.  They  further 
point  out  that  some  of  the  Illinois  mines  have  been 
cutting  down  production  rather  than  accumulate  high 
‘priced  coal  which  might  cause  a  loss.  Nevertheless, 
what  may  happen  after  February  1,  is  still  something 
of  a  question. 

When  the  transition  stage  is  over,  it  will  mean  con¬ 
siderable  relief  to  the  trade,  which  has  been  quite 
restive  under  the  dictatorial  and  apparently  unneces¬ 
sary  methods  employed  by  the  Fuel  Administration. 
An  open  market  will  look  very  good  to  all  concerned, 
and  the  chances  are  that  there  will  be  considerable 
keen  competition  within  a  short  time,  as  a  result. 


Northern  West  Virginia  Operators  to  Have 
Cost  and  Clearance  Bureau. 

Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  Jan.  29. — R.  B.  Isner,  C.  H. 
Jenkins,  Brooks  Fleming,  Jr.,  V.  E.  Goecke  and  G. 
E.  Peddicord  have  been  appointed  as  a  committee 
of  the  Northern  West  Virginia  Coal  Operators'  As¬ 
sociation  to  give  consideration  to  a  cost  and  coal 
clearance  bureau.  The  directors  have  authorized  the 
establishment  of  such  a  bureau,  and  will  probably 
secure  the  services  of  an  expert  accountant  who  will 
work  under  the  general  direction  of  the  secretary. 

As  a  committee  on  arrangements  for  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  association  which  is  to  be  held  on 
February  11th,  Secretary  F.  J.  Patton,  S.  D.  Brady 
and  T.  W.  Arnett  have  been  selected.  Definite  word 
has  been  received  of  the  presence  of  Dr.  F.  D.  Hon- 
nold,  of  Chicago,  as  one  of  the  principal  speakers. 

Officers  of  the  newly  selected  advisory  board  of 
the  association  have  been  chosen,  Brooks  Fleming, 
Jr.,  of  Fairmont,  having  been  made  president,  and 
E.  Drennen,  of  Elkins,  secretary  of  the  new  board. 


Coal  men  of  the  Twin  Cities  are  interested  in  the 
urgent  request  presented  to  Arch  Coleman,  "of  the 
City  Fuel  Co.,  Minneapolis,  that  he  become  a  can¬ 
didate  for  the  State  Senate  to  succeed  the  late  Carl 
L.  Wallace.  Mr.  Coleman  was  chairman  of  the 
Hennepin  County  Republican  Committee,  which 
handled  the  November  campaign  so  successfully. 
His  friends  feel  confident  that  he  will  be  elected  with 
a  liberal  margin,  and  that  he  will  make  a  first-class 
senator. 


S  A  WARD’S  JOURNAL 


February  1'  1919 


New  England  Coal  Receipts. 

The  Massachusetts  Fuel  Administration  has  issued 
the  accompanying  table,  affording  opportunity  for  an 
analysis  to  be  made  of  the  comparative  receipts  of 
coal  in  New  England  during  the  two  preceding  years 
— 1917  and  1918.  The  noteworthy  feature  of  the 
situation  is  that  the  receipts  the  latter  part  of  last 
year  so  far  exceeded  those  of  1917  that  no  possible 
repetition  of  the  coal  famine  could  have  resulted 
this  time  regardless  of  weather  conditions.  The  total 
receipts  of  anthracite  and  bituminous  for  1918  ex¬ 
ceeded  those  of  1917  by  nearly  10  per  cent. 

Actual  figures  for  1918,  both  rail  and  water,  an¬ 
thracite  and  bituminous,  were :  For  1918,  total, 
41,331,605  tons;  for  1917,  only  37,485,410.  These  re¬ 
ceipts  were  divided  as  follows :  Total  bituminous, 
rail  and  tide,  for  1918,  27,511,470  tons,  same,  1917, 
25,067,488;  total  anthracite,  rail  and  tidewater,  1918, 
13,720,135  tons;  same  for  1917,  12,417,922  tons.  De¬ 
cember  receipts  for  1918  exceeded  those  for  the  corre¬ 
sponding  month  the  year  previous  in  every  detail. 


Ihis  was  in  large  part  due  to  the  exceptionally  fine 
weather. 

A  more  minute  examination  of  the  figures  shows 
that  despite  all  of  the  pressure  that  New  England 
could  bring  to  bear  the  anthracite  arrivals  by  water 
dropped  off  622,028  tons  during  the  first  six  months  of 
1918,  and  in  the  last  six  months  still  failed  to  equal 
1917  by  1,887  tons;  making  the  year’s  total  for  1918, 
by  water,  623,915  tons  short  of  the  previous  year. 
Rail  arrivals  of  anthracite,  however,  were  entirely 
different,  gaining  every  month  of  1918  over  the  corre¬ 
sponding  months  the  year  previous,  except  in  No¬ 
vember,  when  they  dropped  from  680,807  in  1917 
to  567,519  in  1918.  Hard  coal  arriving  by  rail  was 
nearly  two  and  one-half  times  that  arriving  bv  water 
in  1918,  whereas  in  the  previous  year  it  was  only 
about  one  and  one-third  times  as  much.  The  tre¬ 
mendous  amount  of  soft  coal  that  was  brought  in 
by  water  in  the  last  six  months  of  the  past  year — 
some  9,000,000  tons  compared  with  about  5,600,000 
in  1917 — accounted  for  the  overflow  the  first  of  this 
month.  The  table  follows  : 


Ne^\  England  Combined  Rail  and  Tide  Coal  Receipts,  Company  and  Commercial. 


ANTHRACITE  ANTHRACITE 


1918 

1917 

Total 

Total 

Rail 

Tide 

Rail  &  Tide 

Rail 

Tide 

Rail  &  Tide 

January  . 

....  652,804 

155,595 

808,399 

475,715 

311,096 

786,811 

February  . 

....  652,748 

f  169,028 

$821,776 

381,448 

206,731 

588,179 

March  . 

....  793,068 

368,206 

1,161,274 

617,663 

*509,051 

1,126,714 

April  . 

. . . .  813,285 

333,384 

1,146,669 

583,855 

*509,051 

1,092,906 

Mav . 

.  . . .  850,023 

461,549 

1,311,572 

616,226 

*509,051 

1,125,2 77 

June . 

444.241 

1,503,871 

682,996 

*509,051 

1,192,047 

Six  months . 

. . . .  4,821,558 

1,932,003 

6,753,561 

3,357,903 

2,554,031 

5,911,934 

July  . 

. . . .  1,076,839 

499,822 

1,576,661 

774,907 

431,456 

1,206,363 

August  . 

. . . .  916,655 

464,211 

1,380,866 

887,191 

464,251 

1,341,442 

September  . 

. . . .  860,420 

383,453 

1,243,873 

670,969 

359,998 

1,030,967 

October  . 

. . . .  780,082 

309,801 

1,089,883 

747,918 

363,788 

1,111,706 

November  . 

. . . .  567,519 

255,394 

822,913 

680,807 

345,903 

1,026,710 

December . 

271,656 

852,378 

562,972 

225,828 

788,800 

Total,  twelve  months... 

. . . .  9,603,795 

4,121,340 

13,720,135 

7,672,667 

4,745,255 

12,417,922 

BITUMINOUS 

BITUMINOUS 

1918- 

1  Ol  7 

Total 

Total 

Rail 

Tide 

Rail  &  Tide 

Rail 

Tide 

Rail  &  Tide 

January  . 

. . . .  939,219 

646,487 

1,585.706 

990,789 

1,073,923 

2,064,712 

February  . 

. . . .  941,380 

f846,591 

$1,787,971 

786,666 

923,506 

1,710,172 

March . 

1,271,663 

2,405,599 

933,410 

*1,334,236 

2,267,646 

April  . 

1,251,391 

2,328,578 

1,148,638 

*1,334,236 

2,482,874 

Mav . 

1,687,749 

2,601,486 

1,549,346 

*1,334,236 

2,883,582 

June  . 

1,469.654 

2,456,909 

1,246,185 

*1,334,236 

2,580,421 

Six  months . 

.. .  5,992,714 

7,173,535 

13,166,249 

6,655,034 

7,334,373 

13,989,407 

July  . 

1,833,944 

3,053,115 

1,081,076 

1,013,595 

2,094,671 

August  . 

. ..  1,162,183 

1,857,545 

3,019,728 

1,016,623 

1,072,829 

2.089  452 

September  . 

. .  .  1,012,657 

1,537,058 

2,549,715 

1,015,788 

995,705 

2,01 1  483 

October  . 

1,422,045 

2,318,820 

921,694 

960,016 

1,881,710 

November  . 

1,339,985 

1,971,102 

819,464 

904,426 

1  723  890 

December  . 

856,378 

1,432,741 

613,886 

662,989 

1,276^875 

Total,  twelve  months... 

. .  .11.490,980 

16,020,490 

27,511,470 

12,123.555 

12,943,9 33 

25,067,488 

*  Average.  $Revision. 


In  the  gradual  consolidation  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  system,  so  long  under  way,  a  current  move 
involves  the  absorption  of  the  Cumberland  Valley 
Railroad  Co.,  owning  an  old-established  line  from 
Harrisburg  down  to  the  Potomac  River,  via  Hagers¬ 
town,  and  leasing  the  line  of  the  Cumberland  Val¬ 
ley  &  Martinsburg  Railroad  from  the  south  bank  of 
the  Potomac  to  Winchester.  Va.  The  line  has  al¬ 
ways  been  operated  as  a  direct  connection  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  has  long  served  as  an 
important  carrier  of  bituminous  coal  from  Mary¬ 
land,  West  Virginia  and  Virginia,  forming  a  short 
cut,  so  to  speak,  from  the  Potomac  to  the  Susque¬ 
hanna.  Because  of  this  fact  the  coal  tonnage  ag¬ 
gregates  as  much  as  6,000,000  tons  a  year. 


William  Ernst  Minor,  aged  41  years,  vice  president 
and  general  manager  of  the  Reliance  Coal  Co.  of 
Cincinnati,  died  on  Saturday,  following  an  operation 
for  appendicitis,  at  Providence  Hospital,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  Mr.  Minor  was  known  throughout  the 
Ohio  Valley  as  a  successful  coal  man.  Mr.  Minor 
was  the  vice  president  of  the  Cincinnati  Coal  Ex¬ 
change  and  no  operator  had  engaged  greater  confi¬ 
dence  and  personal  prosperity  in  the  fraternity.  He 
is  survived  by  a  widow,  who  was  at  his  bedside  when 
he  died,  and  four  children.  It  is  proposed  to  hold 
a  memorial  meeting  of  the  Exchange  in  his  honor 


When  a  friend  gives  you  a  pointer  it  sometimes 
proves  to  be  a  disappointer. 


Retailers  Meet  at  Cincinnati. 


Dealers  Discuss  Best  Means  of  Handling 
Over-supply  Situation. 

Changed  conditions  arising  since  the  close  of  the 
war  were  discussed  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  of  the  National  Retail  Coal  Deal¬ 
ers’  Association  in  Cincinnati  Monday  and  Tuesday. 
'1  he  chief  problem  presented  was  that  resulting  from 
the  large  stocks  retailers  were  required  to  put  in  be¬ 
fore  the  close  of  the  war  by  order  of  the  Fuel  Ad- 
ministration,  much  of  which  stocks  they  say  they 
still' have  on  their  hands  to  be  sold  at  a  probable 
sacrifice. 

Ways  and  means  of  handling  the  problem  were 
discussed  at  the  conference,  at  which  John  E.  Lloyd, 
first  vice  president,  of  Philadelphia,  presided. 

1  here  were  in  attendance  B.  M.  Watts,  vice  pres¬ 
ident,  Baltimore;  W.  Hamilton  Smith,  vice  president, 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  Peter  Beck,  Harveyville,  Ill. ;  T. 
Percy  Bryan,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Walker  Cottrell, 
Richmond,  Va. ;  Wallace  B.  Phinney,  Boston,  Mass.; 
Arthui  b.  Rice,  New  York;  Milton  E.  Robinson, 
Chicago;  F.  S.  Sager,  Norfolk,  Va. ;  Janies  C.  Tat- 
tersali,  Trenton,  N.  J.;  R.  R.  Yeagley,  Indianapolis,' 
Ind.  I  Jesse  C.  Sutor,  secretary-treasurer,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  C.  R.  Campbell,  Chicago,  and  W.  A.  Clark, 
vice  president,  Boston. 

On  Monday  evening  the  members  of  the  committee 
were  the  guests  at  a  dinner  given  by  the  Cincinnati 
Retail  Coal  Dealers’  Exchange,  at  the  Sinton  Hotel 
at  which  Colonel  W.  B.  Welsh  was  the  principal 
speaker.  ' 

At  the  session  on  3  uesday  resolutions  were  passed 
voicing  vigorous  opposition  to  Government  owner¬ 
ship  or  operation  of  railroads,  telegraphs  or  tele¬ 
phones. 

A  long  discussion  of  the  problem  of  the  disposition 
of  overstocks  of  inferior  coal  occurred,  following 
which  it  was  decided  that  each  merchant  must  use 
his  own  judgment  in  the  sale  of  the  coal,  and,  if  loss 
followed,  the  merchant  must  take  his  medicine. 

The  meeting  closed  with  the  adoption  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  resolution  : 

We  believe  the  real  interests  of  the  entire  coal 
trade  will  be  best  conserved  by  at  all  times  trying 
to  produce  and  deliver  a  cleaner  and  better  grade  of 
coal. 

"The  public  is  entitled  to  and  should  receive  the 
best  service  possible  and  it  should  be  the  aim  of  the 
coal  trade  to  improve  this  service  and  give  to  the 
consuming  public  at  all  times  coal  properly  prepared 
and  cleaned. 

"Resolved,  That  the  National  Retail  Coal  Merch¬ 
ants  Association  use  all  of  its  influence  to  obtain 
these  objects.” 


Gas  Coke  Available  in  New  York. 

All  fuels  are  subject  to  some  relative  influence,  it 
would  seem,  and  now  we  find  that  owing  to  weather 
conditions  and  various  other  causes  and  effects.  New 
V  ork  is  again  able  to  satisfy  its  own  requirements 
in  the  line  of  domestic  coke. 

The  reason  is  this :  For  a  number  of  months 
prior  to  November  1,  last,  the  gas  companies  of 
New  York  were  forced  to  burn  their  own  coke  prod¬ 
uct  in  the  manufacture  of  water-gas,  coke  being  the 
only  product  suitable  for  the  purpose  in  the  absence 
of  anthracite  coal.  Anthracite  being  by  no  means 
in  ample  supply,  the  gas  companies  used  the  coke. 
Hence  no  coke  for  the  domestic  consumer. 

About  November  1  the  gas  companies  commenced 
to  receive  anthracite  in  increased  volume  and  since 
that  time  coke  has  been  available  to  the  householder 
io  *’rovv'n£  suPPly.  At  first  the  price  was  quoted  at 
18%  cents  per  bushel  (50  bushels  to  a  ton  $9  25  per 
ton),  but  since  that  time  the  price  has  receded  to 
17  cents  per  bushel  or  $8.50  per  ton,  the  price  at 
which  it  is  now  selling. 

This  price  means  delivery  on  the  sidewalk  in  front 
of  consumer’s  home.  An  extra  charge  is  made  for 
carrying  in,  regulated  according  to  time  required  for 
the  service. 
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A  Western  Coal  Trade  Leader. 


C.  O.  FOWLER 

The  Illinois  fuel  administrator,  Raymond  E.  Dur¬ 
ham,  paid  C.  O.  Fowler  a  high  compliment  when  he 
said  that  no  man  in  the  coal  trade  had  done  more  to 
aid  the  Government  in  caring  for  the  fuel  needs  of 
the  public  in  Chicago  and  the  State  of  Illinois  during 
the  trying  war  period  than  Mr.  howler,  who  is  vice 
president  and  sales  manager  of  the  Bickett  Coal  & 
Coke  Co.  and  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  younger 
element  in  the  coal  producing  and  distributing  trade 
of  the  West. 

Mr.  Fowler  served  as  director  of  dealer  distribu¬ 
tion  under  Mr.  Durham  and  was  so  successful  in  the 
performance  of  his  duties  that  dealers,  the  public  and 
public  officials  have  joined  in  rendering  acknowledge¬ 
ment  and  praise  to  him  for  the  superb  work  he  has 
accomplished. 

Mr.  Durham  describes  this  service  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Fowler  as  “unselfish  and  whole-hearted”  and  re¬ 
fers  to  Mr.  Fowler  as  a  man  “who  stands  unques¬ 
tionably  at  the  top  of  his  branch  of  the  coal  business." 

Mr.  Fowler  is  a  man  of  genial  personality,  of  ripe 
judgment,  of  great  energy,  possesses  marked  ex¬ 
ecutive  capacity,  and  is  a  power  in  Western  coal 
trade  affairs.  In  the  East  he  is  becoming  well-known 
as  a  successful  Western  coal  trade  leader  whose 
abilities  are  being  recognized  beyond  sectional  lines 
and  who  is  regarded  as  a  coming  retail  coal  trade 
figure. 


Brooklyn  Drivers  Get  Advance. 

Following  the  recent  wage  advance  and  other  con¬ 
cessions  made  by  the  retail  dealers  in  Manhattan 
Borough,  the  drivers  and  chauffeurs  employed  by 
several  Brooklyn  firms  made  demands  for  higher 
pay  and  shorter  hours.  This  resulted  in  a  short 
strike  at  some  yards,  which  was  settled  by  the  deal¬ 
ers  granting  the  demands  in  part. 

The  agreement  covers  a  period  of  one  year  and 
provides  for  a  nine-hour  day  in  place  of  the  ten- 
hour  day  heretofore  in  effect.  It  carries  the  fol¬ 
lowing  scale  of  weekly  wages: 

Drivers  of  one-horse  trucks,  $28,  where  they 
formerly  received  $23. 

Drivers  of  two-horse  drawn  trucks,  $30,  formerly 
$25 

Drivers  of  trucks  drawn  by  three  horses.  $32, 
formerly  $27. 

Chauffeurs  of  five-ton  automobile  trucks,  $oo. 
formerly  $27. 


New  Demurrage  Rules  in  Effect  at  Tidewater. 

Former  Method  of  Apportioning  Charges  Among  Shippers  on  a  I  onnage  Basis  Abolished — 
Each  Responsible  for  His  Own  Coal,  but  Gets  Benefit  of  Others’  Credits. 


In  line  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Whole¬ 
sale  Coal  Trade  Association  of  New  York  and  sim¬ 
ilar  organizations  in  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore, 
a  new  method  of  assessing  demurrage  charges  on 
bituminous  coal  at  tidewater  ports  will  be  put  into 
effect  on  February  1  by  the  Tidewater  Coal  Ex¬ 
change  and  the  Railroad  Administration. 

Under  this  arrangement  shippers  are  liable  for 
the  full  amount  of  the  demurrage  on  their  own  coal, 
but  as  an  offset  to  this  they  get  the  benefit  of  credits 
earned  by  other  shippers  using  the  same  pools.  Those 
who  move  their  coal  within  the  three-day  limit  will 
not  have  to  pay  any  demurrage,  as  would  have  been 
the  case  under  the  old  system  had  there  been  any 
accruals.  The  former  plan  was  to  apportion  the 
total  demurrage  bills  among  all  shippers  on  a  ton¬ 
nage  basis,  regardless  of  who  was  responsible  for 
delays  in  unloading  cars  over  the  piers. 

Rule  14  Revised 

The  change  was  effected  by  revising  Rule  14  of  the 
Tidewater  Coal  Exchange  to  read  as  follows : 

The  Exchange  shall  sign  the  average  de¬ 
murrage  agreement  with  each  carrier  at  each 
port.  In  the  application  of  car  demurrage  rules, 
>each  carrier  shall  treat  each  port  at  which  cargo 
or  vessel  fuel  coal  may  be  unloaded  from  cars 
to  vessels,  separately;  and  shall  include  all  coal 
unloaded  from  cars  into  vessels  in  one  demur¬ 
rage  account. 

Each  carrier  shall  render  bill  against  the  Ex¬ 
change  at  the  close  of  each  calendar  month  cov¬ 
ering  all  demurrage  accruing  during  the  month; 
the  commissioner  will  compile  demurrage  ac¬ 
counts  against  each  member,  and  upon  receipt  of 
this  bill  the  commissioner  will  collect  from  each 
member,  having  demurrage  debits  during  the 
calendar  month  within  which  the  demurrage  ac¬ 
crued,  his  proportion  on  the  basis  of  his  demur¬ 
rage  debits  as  compared  with  the  total  demurrage 
debits,  and  pay  each  carrier  the  amount  due. 

In  notifying  shippers  of  the  new  regulations  J.  W. 
Howe,  commissioner  of  the  Tidewater  Coal  Ex¬ 
change,  says  that  in  applying  demurrage  in  this 
manner,  trans-shippers  receive  all  the  benefits  of  de¬ 
murrage  credit  days  accruing  to  active  pools,  there¬ 
by  greatly  reducing  demurrage  charges.  The  appli¬ 
cation  of  this  rule  as  modified  will  have  the  effect  of 
placing  all  demurrage  costs  upon  those  members  who 
have  created  the  demurrage. 

How  Demurrage  Will  Be  Figured 

The  following  method  will  be  used  in  determining 
members’  demurrage  debits  or  credits : 

In  apportioning  demurrage  charges  as  called  for 
by  the  revised  rules,  all  coal  standing  at  the  pier 
will  be  listed  in  the  name  of  the  trans-shipper  for 
which  account  it  was  shipped.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  credits  and  debits  of  all  trans-shippers,  as  shown 
on  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange  Form  9,  as  of  February 
1st,  will  be  reduced  to  cars;  such  cars  being  charged 
against  the  trans-shipper  in  the  case  of  pool  credits 
and  deducted  from  the  lists  already  set  up  in  the 
case  of  pool  debits. 

To  ascertain  the  demurrage  debits  for  each  calen¬ 
dar  month,  the  Exchange  will  list  the  cars  in  the 
order  of  their  arrival  at  the  pier  as  reported  by  the 
carrier.  The  cars  dumped,  reconsigned  (to  other 
than  track  delivery)  or  transfer  of  pool  credits  for 
members’  account,  will  be  listed  in  the  order  of  the 
date  of  the  registry  of  the  vessel  into  which  cars  are 
dumped,  date  of  reconsignment  or  date  of  transfer 
of  pool  credits. 

The  demurrage  debits  will  be  the  number  of  days 
between  the  date  of  arrival  of  cars  listed  and  the 
date  of  registering  of  vessel  into  which  cars  arc 
dumped,  or  date  of  reconsignment  or  transfer  of  pool 
credits,  less  Sundays  and  legal  holidays  and  free 
time  granted  under  carriers’  tariff.  On  transfer  of 


pool  credits,  demurrage  will  commence  with  the  date 
of  this  transfer  of  pool  credits  and  no  additional  free 
time  will  be  allowed.  Demurrage  debits  of  a  trans¬ 
shipper  in  any  one  calendar  month  cannot  be  offset 
or  reduced  by  demurrage  credits  in  succeeding 
months. 


General  Notes. 

Canada  produced  15,180,000  net  tons  of  coal  last 
year,  as  compared  with  14,046,000  tons  in  1917,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  report  of  the  Canadian  Department 
of  Mines,  just  made  public. 

George  E.  Howes,  who  has  been  a  member  of  Dr. 
Garfield’s  personal  staff  for  about  a  year,  has  re¬ 
ceived  the  appointment  of  “historian”  off  the  United 
States  Fuel  Administration. 

State  Senator  John  M.  Googin,  who  is  one  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  Harper  &  Googin  Co.,  a  coal  hrm 
of  Augusta,  Me.,  has  introduced  a  bill  in  the  Legis¬ 
lature  to  establish  a  bureau  of  weights  and  meas¬ 
ures,  with  a  view  particularly  to  curbing  dishonest 
coal  dealers. 

Plans  for  electrifying  the  mines  of  the  Susque¬ 
hanna  Collieries  Co.  in  the  Mount  Carmel-Sham- 
okin  field  are  about  completed  and  construction 
work  at  the  power  house  will  shortly  be  put  under 
way.  It  will  be  one  of  tht  largest  plants  in  the 
region,  costing  several  million  dollars. 

The  Delaware  &  Hudson  Co.  will  shortly  begin 
work  on  a  steel  and  concrete  breaker  at  Larks- 
ville,  near  Wilkes-Barre,  to  replace  its  Plymouth 
No.  5  breaker  which  was  recently  burned.  In  the 
meantime  the  coal  from  four  or  five  openings  which 
was  formerly  handled  there  is  being  shipped  in  cars 
to  some  of  the  other  breakers  owned  by  the  com¬ 
pany  in  that  vicinity  and  prepared  for  market. 

The  Nova  Scotia  Steel  &  Coal  Co.  has  closed  its 
steel  plant  and  coal  mines  at  New  Glasgow,  N.  S., 
on  account  of  business  conditions  and  for  repairs. 
With  respect  to  the  coal  mines  a  statement  issued 
by  the  company  says  that  the  cost  of  production  has 
for  some  time  been  extremely  high,  making  it  im¬ 
possible  for  the  company  to  compete  in  the  general 
coal  markets  and  seriously  affecting  the  fuel  costs  in 
iron  and  steel  production.  It  is  hoped,  the  statement 
continues,  that  an  improved  policy  of  operation  and 
engineering  will  change  the  situation. 

While  the  reduction  of  66  2/3  per  cent,  in  freight 
rates  on  certain  commodities  to  European  ports,  as 
announced  by  the  U.  S.  Shipping  Board,  apparently 
does  not  apply  to  coal  cargoes,  it  is  likely  that  the 
rates  on  coal,  both  to  Europe  and  South  America, 
will  be  cut  within  a  short  time.  Until  this  is  done 
no  great  increase  in  exports  of  American  coal  is  to 
be  expected.  Not  only  are  the  rates  too  high  to 
permit  of  competition  with  British  coal  in  Italy, 
France,  Spain  and  other  European  countries,  but 
with  a  cut  in  prospect  for  the  near  future  there  is 
a  natural  reluctance  about  arranging  for  South 
American  shipments  on  the  present  basis. 

One  of  the  recent  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad 
reports  showed  265  mines  idle  in  the  Fairmont  dis¬ 
trict,  438  unconsigned  cars  at  Grafton  and  450  empty 
coal  cars  asked  for  in  the  region,  as  against  a  nor¬ 
mal  figure  of  1,700  cars  ordered  daily.  The  report 
showed  4,150  empties  on  the  Monongahela  division 
available  for  distribution,  and  no  less  than  12,000 
empty  coal  cars  available  for  distribution^  on  the 
B  &  O.  system.  Everyone  says :  “What  a  difference 
compared  with  last  year!”  And  the  conditions  are 
bv  no  means  restricted  to  that  line,  as  a  matter  of 
course.  One  report  from  the  Pittsburgh  district 
tells  of  1,600  idle  cars  on  sidings.  And  so  it  goes 
all  through  the  soft-coal  fields. 
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Retail  Dealers  Petition  Anthracite  Operators. 

Officers  of  New  York  State  Association  Ask  Them  to  Stock  Steam  Sizes  When  There  Is  No 
Real  Demand  for  Them  and  to  Refrain  from  Making  Shipments  to  “Snowbirds.” 


At  the  recent  meeting  of  retail  dealers  at  Syra¬ 
cuse,  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  New  York  State 
Coal  Merchants’  Association,  it  was  voted  to  request 
the  anthracite  operators  to  stock  their  steam  sizes 
instead  of  attempting  to  force  them  on  the  retailers, 
and  to  confine  the  distribution  of  domestic  coal  to 
established  dealers.  The  following  letter  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  drawn  up  by  the  officials  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  and  forwarded  to  the  leading  anthracite  pro¬ 
ducing  interests : 

“With  the  approaching  dissolution  of  the  U.  S. 
Fuel  Administration  and  the  removal  of  all  restric¬ 
tions  as  to  prices  and  shipments,  the  coal  trade,  both 
wholesale  and  retail,  is  faced  with  certain  conditions 
which  seem  to  demand  careful  consideration  and  the 
adoption  of  some  definite  and  conservative  policy 
regarding  the  distribution  of  anthracite  coal. 

“The  successful  prosecution  of  the  wholesale  busi¬ 
ness  depends  so  largely  upon  the  prosperity  of  the 
retail  trade  that  anything  which  unfavorably  affects 
the  latter  is  a  distinct  disadvantage  to  the  former; 
and  so  we  submit  the  following  as  matters  in  which 
the  welfare  of  both  is  involved : 

“There  are  now— and  will  probably  continue  to  be 
— certain  sizes,  notably  the  steam  sizes,  for  which 
the  dealers  have  no  ready  sale.  The  producing  com¬ 
panies  have  ample  and  economical  stocking  room 
and  storage  facilities  for  holding  and  handling  this 
coal,  and  if  these  can  be  utilized  and  the  coal  there 
placed  can  be  let  out  as  needed,  instead  of  being 
forced  upon  the  dealers'  as  the  condition  of  their 
getting  the  other  sizes  they  need,  it  would  lend 
stability  to  the  prices  for  these  sizes.  But  if  the 
dealers  are  compelled  to  throw  this  coal  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  at  any  prices  they  can  get,  the  result  will  not 
only  be  a  heavy  loss  to  them,  but  also  a  natural  and 
widespread  disturbance  in  the  prices. 

“The  abundance  of  soft  coal  will  make  it  all  the 
more  difficult  to  keep  these  steam  sizes  on  a  sound 
basis  unless  they  receive  the  support  of  the  opera¬ 
tors,  either  through  a  restriction  of  production  to 
the  point  where  the  market  can  absorb  and  digest 
these  steam  sizes  or  by  temporarily  stocking  them. 

Fear  Ruinous  Competition. 

"The  retail  trade  views  with  apprehension  the 
possible  return  to  ruinous  competition  and  other  un¬ 
economic  conditions  which  prevailed  prior  to  the 
Federal  control  of  the  business,  and  considers  that 
the  equitable  distribution  of  anthracite  coal  by  the 
producers  is  the  surest  method  by  which  many  of 
the  evils  in  the  business  can  be  rectified  or  elimi¬ 
nated.- 

“The  retail  coal  dealers  are  in  reality  a  part  of 
the  wholesale  machine — the  last  but  not  the  least 
•link  in  the  chain  of  distribution.  They  have  ample 
facilities  for  handling  all  the  coal  the  consuming 
public  can  use ;  and  because  they  constitute  the  logi¬ 
cal  outlet  for  the  coal  produced  by  the  operators, 
doing  business  with  them  twelve  months  in  the  year 
and  being  their  largest  and  most  important  cus¬ 
tomers,  it  would  seem  to  be  both  equitable  and  profit¬ 
able  for  the  operators  to  protect  the  retail  dealers 
in  their  business  and  their  investments  by  placing 
the  coal  exclusively  in  their  hands  and  not  allowing 
it  to  pass,  directly  or  indirectly,  into  other  channels. 

“The  legitimate  dealer  is  he  who  is  able  and  pre¬ 
pared  to  serve  the  public  every  day  in  the  year,  and 
the  proper  maintenance  of  his  plant  requires  that 
it  should  be  run  as  nearly  as  possible  at  the  top  of 
its  facilities.  Anything  which  interferes  with  this — 
especially  with  the  present  high  cost  of  operating — 
is  fatal  to  his  interests.  The  incursion  into  his 
business  of  temporary  competitors  and  wholesale 
shipments  to  retail  customers  help  to  destroy  his 
profits,  with  no  corresponding  advantage  to  the 
wholesaler  or  to  the  consumer. 

“In  the  conviction  that  the  interests  of  both  the 
operator  and  the  dealer  are  identical  in  these  mat¬ 
ters,  and  that  the  establishment  of  an  equitable 
policy  of  distribution  would  be  of  permanent  benefit 


to  the  consuming  public  as  well,  we,  the  officers  of 
the  New  York  State  Coal  Merchants’  Association, 
representing  the  greater  portion  of  the  tonnage  sup¬ 
plied  to  the  dealers  of  the  State,  respectfully  re¬ 
quest  that  these  problems  receive  your  considera¬ 
tion  and  that  we  may  be  privileged  to  take  them 
up  with  you  in  the  near  future.” 


Girard  Royalties  Not  Private  Income. 

There  is  quite  a  point  made  of  the  amount  of 
money  collected  by  the  Girard  Estate  through  royal¬ 
ties  on  mining  operations.  The  amount  is  large,  but, 
fortunately,  it  is  expended  for  beneficial  purposes, 
the  estate  being  one  of  the  most  worthy  charities 
extant. 

It  is  not  a  private  enterprise  in  any  sense,  for  the 
revenue  is  expended  for  the  benefit  of  the  City  of 
Philadelphia,  and  if  any  excess  in  cost  of  coal  is 
paid  by  the  people  of  that  city  because  of  Girard 
royalties,  it  is  returned  in  some  other  manner. 

Of  course,  both  outlay  and  income  in  a  case  like 
this  are  more  or  less  indirect;  but,  broadly  consid¬ 
ered,  the  proposition  stands  as  above,  and  there  is 
nothing  in  the  way  of  excessive  salaries  or  anything 
of  that  sort  to  modify  the  beneficial  arrangements 
referred  to. 


Dominion  Coal  Company  Shipments. 

Shipments  from  the  mines  of  the  Dominion  Coal 
Co.  in  Nova  Scotia,  by  months,  were: 

Glace  Bay.  Springhill. 

, - - -  - - A. _ 


Month. 

1917. 

1918. 

1917. 

1918. 

January  . . . . 

...  266,068 

233,117 

25,694 

26,775 

February  ... 

. . .  .  228,395 

203,200 

22,761 

25,107 

March  . 

...  223,092 

205,138 

26,686 

27,087 

April  . 

...  246,708 

216,349 

25,048 

29,780 

Mav  . 

...  226,691 

232,477 

28,367 

28,003 

June  . 

...  302,864 

244,089 

28,116 

26,582 

July  . 

...  306,206 

248,417 

26,086 

23,882 

August  . 

...  323,047 

267,921 

26,001 

26,031 

September  . 

. ...  310,646 

296,445 

21,070 

17,224 

October  . . . . 

...  320,598 

320,231 

20,396 

25,416 

November  .. 

...  265,263 

248,177 

26,236 

22,738 

December  . . 

...  190,827 

211,733 

21,033 

24,561 

Total  . 

...3,210,405 

2,927,304 

297,494 

303,186 

Details  of  Immigration :  1915-18. 


Statistics  appertaining  to  the  curtailment  of  im¬ 
migration  continue  to  be  one  of  the  important  topics 


of  the  day,  and  we 
vised  to  date: 

present  below  figures  thereon  re- 

Month. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

January  . 

.  15,481 

17,293 

24,745 

6,356 

February  . 

.  13,873 

24,740 

19,238 

7,388 

March  . 

.  19,263 

27,586 

15,512 

6,510 

April  . 

.  24,532 

30,560 

20,523 

9,541 

May  . 

.  26,069 

31,021 

10,487 

15,217 

June  . 

.  22,598 

30,764 

11,095 

23,402 

July  . 

.  21,504 

25,035 

9,367 

7,780 

August  . 

.  ?1,949 

29,975 

10,047 

7,862 

September  . 

.  24,513 

36,398 

9,228 

9,997 

October  . 

.  25,450 

37,056 

9,285 

November  . 

.  24,545 

34,437 

6,446 

December  . 

.  18,901 

30,902 

6,978 

Totals  . 

.268,678 

355,759 

133,737 

94,053 

Average  . 

.  22,389 

29,646 

11,144 

10,450 

It  will  be  seen 

that  movement  i 

continues 

on  the 

basis  of  a  three-quarters  century  ago.  It  is,  in  fact, 
on  a  merely  nominal  basis. 

Prior  to  commencement  of  the  war,  immigration 
averaged  100,000  per  month. 


The  Anthracite  Committee  of  the  U.  S.  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration  has  removed  all  embargoes  against  the 
shipment  of  domestic  sizes  to  towns  and  cities  in 
Vermont.  .’ 


Editorial  Notes. 

A  note  from  Altoona  states  that  bituminous  coal 
production  in  central  Pennsylvania  has  been  re¬ 
duced  35  per  cent  from  the  lack  of  demand.  The 
closing  down  of  mines  is  a  matter  of  frequent  oc¬ 
currence.  With  shorter  working  time,  the  high  per 
day  rate  is  not  such  a  bonanza  as  it  was  a  few  weeks 
ago,  and  naturally,  under  prevailing  circumstances, 
there  is  scarcely  anything  left  of  the  wagon  coal 
business  that  was  such  a  feature  at  one  time. 

One  paper,  at  least,  believes  that  the  investigation 
recently  under  way  at  Pottsville  will  have  beneficial 
results,  pointing  out  that  the  Senators  in  attendance 
have  no  doubt  learned  a  good  deal  of  the  coal  busi¬ 
ness,  even  in  the  brief  length  of  time  that  they  were 
engaged  in  directing  their  inquiry.  The  trouble,  we 
take  it,  is  that  there  is  a  fresh  crop  of  Congressmen 
every  two  years,  if  we  may  use  this  expression,  and 
the  process  of  educating  them  is  an  unending  one. 
Meanwhile  the  coal  man  comes  in  for  criticism  all 
the  time,  and  no  sooner  is  one  complaint  disposed 

of  when  another  one  is  presented. 

• 

The  shortening  of  working  hours  means  a  quiet 
morning  compared  with  old  times  even  in  the  small 
towns,  where  until  comparatively  recent  years  the 
whistles  blew  at  seven  o’clock  and  there  were  nu¬ 
merous  men  and  boys  to  be  seen  on  their  way  to 
work  at  6:30,  or  even  earlier.  The  change  in  con¬ 
ditions  by  which  the  factory  employes  go  to  their 
working  places  at  practically  the  same  time  as  the 
office  men  and  women,  certainly  adds  to  the  extent 
of  the  peak  load  on  local  traction  lines,  and  with 
so  much  attention  being  given  to  various  social  and 
economical  problems  at  the  present  time,  it  would 
seem  as  if  some  rectification  of  this  situation  would 
be  in  order. 

President  Bermingham,  of  the  Delaware,  Lacka¬ 
wanna  &:  Western  Coal  Co.,  as  first  vice-president 
of  the  Roosevelt  Memorial  Association  of  Oyster 
Bay,  N.  Y.,  is  receiving  contributions  from  all  parts 
of  the  country.  Very  interesting  letters  also  come 
to  hand  showing  the  widespread  interest  in  the  per¬ 
sonality,  as  well  as  the  achievements,  of  the  late 
Colonel  Roosevelt.  The  plan  now  favored  by  the 
association  involves  the  reclaiming  of  the  water¬ 
front  extending  for  about  half  a  mile  westward 
from  the  station  at  Oyster  Bay,  making  it  an  at¬ 
tractive  park  and  affording  a  splendid  gateway  to 
the  town  for  those  arriving  by  rail  or  water.  Saga¬ 
more  Hill,  it  is  suggested,  should  be  acquired  by  the 
United  States  for  preservation  as  a  patriotic  shrine, 
as  Mt.  Vernon  is  preserved 

Quite  a  point  is  being  made  in  Pennsylvania  of 
the  adequate  taxation  of  hard  coal  properties,  but 
the  companies  whose  resources  are  assessed  on  the 
basis  of  $3,000  per  acre,  as  compared  with  one-tenth 
of  that  amount  years  ago,  feel  that  they  are  bearing 
quite  a  share  of  the  burden  of  government,  and  a 
good  many  people  think  that  as  high  assessed  valua¬ 
tions  nearly  always  lead  to  large  tax  returns,  since 
a  two  per  cent  rate  is  the  generally  accepted  normal 
basis,  the  result  of  higher  assessments  would  be  more 
money  for  public  use,  and  the  wealthy  State  of 
Pennsylvania  has  never  been  at  a  loss  for  revenue. 
Were  all  the  coal  lands  assessed  at  top-notch  prices, 
gauged  on  rate  paid  for  key  pieces  required  to  round 
out  estates,  it  would  be  necessary  to  think  a  little 
to  decide  how  the  taxes  would  all  be  spent — though 
no  doubt  only  a  little  thought  would  be  required  to 
make  the  Pennsylvania  politicians  equal  to  the  emer¬ 
gency. 


FOR  SALE 

Coal  Wagons  for  Sale:  Number  of  one, 
two  and  three-ton  Bailey  patent  dump 
trucks,  hand-crank  elevating  bodies.  All  in 
good  condition.  Will  sell  reasonable. 
Marco,  Bros.,  138th  street  and  Mott  Haven 
Canal,  New  York. 
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What  Retailers  Think  of  Present  Trade  Conditions. 

Heavy  Stocks,  Slow  Movement  and  Uncertain  Outlook  the  Keynote  of  Reports  Received  from  Representative 

Dealers  in  Widely  Separated  Sections  of  the  Country. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Consumers  in  Washington  have  been  well  supplied 
with  botll  anthracite  and  bituminous.  At  present 
dealers  have  a  full  supply  of  pea  and  egg  anthracite 
and  run-of-mine  bituminous.  Orders  from  users 
have  fallen  off  and  dealers  are  compelled  to  cancel 
shipments.  The  preparation  of  anthracite  has  been 
very  unsatisfactory  to  consumer's,  causing  them  to 
insist  upon  adjustment  of  expense  for  the  poor  qual- 
itv  They  are,  therefore,  very  timid  in  purchasing, 
and  are  doing  so  only  for  their  present  needs.  No 
doubt  prices  and  quality  will  decide  how  soon  con¬ 
sumers  will  put  in  future  stock. 


BATTLE  CREEK,  MICH. 

Conditions  at  present  are  rotten,  but  are  caused 
by  the  warm  weather.  All  we  need  is  a  few  zero 
days  and  then  they  will  all  want  something  to  burn. 
A  large  part  of  the  trade  put  in  a  lot  of  interior 
soft  coal  and  are  now  trying  to  burn  it  up  betore 
filling  up  again  with  the  best  grades  or  else  hard 
coal.  We  are  now  able  to  get  all  the  hard  coal  we 
need,  also  the  best  grades  of  Kentucky  and  West 
Virginia  coals.  Lots  of  consumers  who  have  burned 
«oti  coal  for  the  first  time  this  season  will  continue 
t'o  use  it,  providing  they  can  get  a  good  quality. 
From  present  indications,  the  consumer  is  going  to 
buy  earlv,  no  matter  what  the  price  is.  He  wants 
the  quality  and  is  going  to  be  willing  to  pay  tor  it. 


RACINE,  WIS. 


I  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  criticism  that  we 
dealers  in  the  West  have  had  the  short  end  ot  the 
coal  business  as  far  as  anthracite  is  concerned,  and 
I  feel  that  way  myself,  and  our  anthracite  business 
has  been  very  unsatisfactory  this  year. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  make  it  up  by  the  sale 
of  soft  coal  or  coke,  as  this  is  not  in  any  sense  o 
the  word  a  soft  coal  market.  Our  customers  re¬ 
sorted  to  coke  rather  than  soft  coal,  and  as  we  were 
not  able  to  get  all  the  coke  we  wanted,  our  business 
has  consequently  suffered  on  account  of  same,  and 
our  local  gas  company  has  done  more  business  in 
coke  than  ever  before  in  its  existence. 

As  to  soft  coal,  all  our  steam  plants  and  most  ot 
our  other  customers  who  absolutely  had  to  burn 
soft  coal,  also  all  the  dealers,  stored  coal  early,  in 
consequence  of  this  there  are  large  storage  P1 
everywhere  and  no  market,  and  with  the  fact  staring 
us  iii  the  face  that  prices  are  liable  to  fall  away  and 
we  lose  a  bunch  of  monfey  on  the  coal  we  hav 
stored.  We  trust,  however,  that  weather  conditions 
will  get  so  that  there  will  be  a  demand  for  luel  and 
this  loss  may  then  be  averted. 


GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 

Conditions  are  certainly  most  discouraging  for  the 
retailer  on  account  of  the  continued  mild  weather 
and  other  disturbing  conditions.  The  dealers  here 
have  stocked  fuel  to  the  limit,  being  in  most  part 
western  coal,  and  now  since  the  eastern  product  is 
plentiful,  we  are  marketing  most  of  these  large  stocks 
at  a  considerable  loss  to  get  from  under.  The  same 
condition  prevails  in  regard  to  by-p™duct  coke 
the  present  time  there  are  still  15,000  tons  of  t 
coke  in  the  vards  of  the  dealers  here,  which  should 
be  retailed  at  from  $13.80  to  $14.85  per  ton  to  get 
our  government  margin.  At  the  present  time  we 
are  selling  this  product  at  $11,  delivered  into  the 

consumers’  bins.  ,  . 

If  all  the  fuel  stocked  had  been  purchased  with  a 
view  of  speculation,  it  would  seem  just  that  the 
dealer  take  the  loss  he  is  up  against,  but  since  the 
margins  were  established  by  the  government  and 


these  stocks  purchased  on  advice  from,  and  in  many 
cases  through,  the  Fuel  Administration,  we  feel  that 
we  have  hardly  been  given  the  right  sort  of  protec¬ 
tion  in  disposing  of  the  tonnage  on  hand. 

The  hard  part  of  the  situation  is  the  fact  that  it 
hits  the  legitimate  retail'  dealer,  who  did  everything 
in  his  power  in  a  patriotic  way  to  avert  last  year’s 
condition,  and  now  we  are  forced  by  those  who  did 
not  stock  coal  or  coke  to  compete  with  eastern  coal 
and  anthracite  which  they  can  get  in  plenty,  and 
we  are  compelled  to  make  a  price  which  will  move 
our  coal  against  the  quality  of  eastern  products. 

We  believe  that  some  move  should  be  made  to 
secure  closer  co-operation  between  operator,  jobber 
and  legitimate  retailer,  and  hope  that  something  along 
this  line  will  be  worked  out  during  the  reconstruc¬ 
tion  period. 


ALPENA,  MICH. 

Business  in  general  this  season  has  been  extremely 
quiet.  The  weather,  of  course,  has  controlled  this 
to  a  great  extent.  This  covers  both  anthracite,  bitu 
minous  and  coke.  We  are  carrying  a  good  stock  of 
Pittsburgh-Youghiogheny  three-quarters  that  we  re¬ 
ceived  by  vessel.  Last  season  we  suffered  consider¬ 
able  loss  of  business  on  account  of  having  no  soft 
coal  until  late  in  the  season.  During  that  time  one 
of  the  local  manufacturing  plants  was  exceedingly 
pleased  to  have  an  opportunity  to  show  their  ability 
in  doing  a  retail  coal  business,  and  show  no  active 
disposition  this  year  to  adhere  to  their  supposed 
custom  of  selling  coal  to  their  employes  only. 

As  t©  the  future,  >ve  cannot  say,  as  we  apparently 
have  no  gift  of  prophecy  or  control  over  the  weather. 
We  simply  have  the  goods  if  the  demand  should 
come.  Soft  coal  is  selling  at  $7.50  per  ton  delivered, 
hard  coal  at  $12  (being  rail  coal),  and  Solvay  coke 
at  $11. 


MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

The  demand  for  coal  at  the  present  time  is  very 
much  below  normal,  due  to  two  reasons.  The  first 
is  the  large  amount  of  coal  that  went  into  storage 
on  the  part  of  both  the  domestic  and  steam  users 
during  last  year,  and  furtner  on  account  of  the  un¬ 
usually  mild  winter  that  we  have  had  so  far. 

We  have  had  only  two  or  three  cold  days  the 
entire  winter,  which  naturally  has  caused  a  small 
consumption  of  coal.  Then,  without  doubt,  con¬ 
sumers  went  into  the  winter  season  with  at  least 
double  the  normal  amount  of  coal  in  their  posses- 

sion.  , , 

General  business,  too,  is  rather  at  low  ebb,  a 
great  many  plants  being  shut  down  awaiting  the 
readjustment.  I  do  not  anticipate  that  there  will 
be  very  much  market  for  coal  the  balance  of  this 
season. 


NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  a  liberal  supply  of 
stove,  egg  and  pea.  Chestnut  alone  is  short.  ^>re* 
vious  December  15  it  had  been  a  hand  to  mouth 
proposition,  but  since  that  date  there  has  been  a 
considerable  amount  of  anthracite  shipped  in.  V\  e 
find  that  since  the  supply  has  become  plentiful,  the 
demand  has  fallen  off  and  consumers  do  not  feel  in¬ 
clined  to  take  in  any  more  than  they  actually  nee 
to  carry  them  through.  They  are  also  looking  for  a 

reduction  in  price.  .  . 

We  think  that  the  high  price  of  coal,  combined 
with  the  mild  weather,  is  going  to  cut  down  the  con¬ 
sumption. 

KEOKUK,  IOWA. 

Consumers  stocked  up  heavily  last  summer  and 
early  fall,  and  on  account  of  the  mild  weather  so 


far  consumption  has  been  far  below  normal.  Con¬ 
sequently,  the  volume  of  business  has  been  very  light 
and  there  has  been  no  difficulty  in  securing  an  ample 
supply  of  such  coals  as  are  allowed  to  come  into  our 
zone.  Even  though  we  may  have  seasonably  severe 
weather  from  now  on,  we  do  not  anticipate  any  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  taking  care  of  our  trade. 


FLINT,  MICH. 

The  coal  situation  in  Flint  is  easy.  Supply  is  far 
in  excess  of  demand,  and  early  buyers,  having  been 
urged  by  the  dealers  to  put  in  anything  at  hand, 
filled  their  cellars  with  coal  inferior  to  that  formerly 
used,  and  good  customers  create  cool  atmosphere 
upon  entering  the  office  at  this  time,  seeing  that  had 
they  wailed  anthracite  or  a  good  soft  coal  could 
have  been  secured  now. 

Many  domestic  consumers  bought  coke  from  the 
local  gas  company,  which  trade  we  handled,  and  now 
that  we  are  in  a  position  to  supply  all  the  hard  coal 
necessary,  a  sense  of  relief  is  felt. 

Our  bins  are  filled  with  all  grades  of  good  hard 
and  soft  coal,  and  while  orders  are  coming  in  very 
slow,  our  output  is  almost  normal. 

The  matter  of  price  is  so  unsettled  that  customers 
who  use  the  larger  amounts  hesitate  to  buy  now, 
thinking  that  there  will  soon  be  a  reduction  both 
in  freight  rates  and  prices.  Should  this  occur,  it 
would  work  a  hardship  on  the  dealers  who  are 
stocked  on  the  present  market  values,  and  for  the 
same  reason  dealers  are  somewhat  at  a  loss  as  to 
what  course  to  pursue. 

Summing  up  the  matter  generally  forces  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  favoritism  in  zoning  and  careless  use 
of  the  embargo  have  made  it  so  that  good  coal  was 
withheld  when  the  trade  was  ready  to  buy,  and  as 
soon  as  a  seeming  desire  was  accomplished,  any  and 
all  kinds  of  coal  might  be  had. 


NEW  BRITAIN,  CONN. 

The  local  trade  is  in  a  quiet  mood,  waiting  for 
seasonable  weather.  Stocks  are  ample  for  weather 
we  have  been  having,  but  would  not  carry  through 
any  long  severe  weather.  Dealers  generally  feel  that 
there  is  so  much  coal  in  customers’  bins  that  de¬ 
mand  will  be  light  for  rest  of  season. 

No  demand  for  the  final  one-third,  owing  to  light 
consumption  so  far.  High  prices  are  forcing  con¬ 
servation  and  dealers  don’t  care  to  get  caught  with 
large  stock  on  hand.  Wholesale  offerings  are  grow¬ 
ing  more  numerous  and  we  find  numerous  cancella¬ 
tions  of  independent  allotments. 

General  hope  is  that  some  sort  of  reasonable 
regulation  will  come  out  of  the  experiences  of  the 
past  year,  as  dealers  have  undoubtedly  gained  rather 
than  lost  from  supervision  of  Fuel  Administration. 

As  an  industrial  center,  New  Britain  has  so  far 
been  able  to  take  up  the  slack  in  labor  and  we  are 
hoping  favorable  building  business  in  the  spring  will 
prevent  any  decided  slump. 


It  would  appear  that  we  are  drifting  back  to  the 
days  of  old  in  regard  to  so-called  junior  sizes.  At 
prevailing  prices,  competition  on  soft  coal  is  bound 
to  be  very  keen  and  a  new  feature  is  introduced  in 
the  concentration  of  power  production.  In  New 
York  City  hundreds  of  the  so-called  isolated  plants 
have  been  discontinued  and  power  is  obtained  from 
the  Edison  Company.  The  same  condition  prevails 
elsewhere,  thus  affecting  the  demand  for  steam 
sizes  of  anthracite,  so  much  preferred  by  those 
whose  power  plants  are  in  the  midst  of  built-up 
neighborhoods  rather  than  more  or  less  in  the  out¬ 
skirts  where  central  stations  are  generally  located. 
The  significance  of  this  development  lies  in  the 
greater  burden  that  is  placed  on  the  domestic  sizes 
to  earn-  the  industry,  as  the  saying  is. 
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New  York  Notes. 

The  American  Fuel  &  Shipping  Co.  has  just  moved 
its  office  from  18  Broadway  to  29  Broadway. 

William  Jenkins  of  the  McKee  Coal  Co.,  Frost- 
burg,  Md.,  has  been  calling  on  the  trade  in  town  this 
week. 

A.  S.  t  ary,  of  the  Eastern  Coal  &  Export  Cor¬ 
poration,  Richmond,  Va.,  spent  several  days  in  New 
York  recently. 

1  he  office  of  C.  Chase,  head  of  the  lighterage 
department  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  has  been 
moved  to  room  238  in  the  Pennsylvania  Station. 

Henry  A.  Tebbe,  formerly  associated  with  Dicker- 
man  &  Englis  and  other  local  firms,  has  recently 
joined  the  sales  organization  of  the  Calumet  Coal 
Co.,  17  Battery  Place. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  R.  H.  Williams,  Jr.,  is  one  of 
the  U.  S.  military  attaches  of  the  great  Allied  Peace 
Conference,  and  therefore  is  now  enjoying  a  most 
unusual  opportunity  to  see  history  in  the  making. 

Emil  W.  Kahn,  of  No.  1  Broadway,  has  recently 
returned  from  Philadelphia,  where  he  spent  several 
months  assisting  the  Anthracite  Committee  in  its 
work  of  regulating  the  distribution  of  hard  coal. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Sales  Co.,  held  at  Jersey  City  on 
Monday,  T.  W.  Lamont,  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co., 
and  H.  G.  Lloyd,  of  Drexel  &  Co.,  were  elected  di¬ 
rectors. 

George  M.  Ross,  head  of  the  George  M.  Ross  Co. 
and  New  York  sales  agent  of  Jas.  Pierpont  &  Sons 
Co.,  has  moved  his  office  from  143  Liberty  Street  to 
the  Jersey  Central  Passenger  Terminal,  corner  of 
Liberty  and  West  Streets. 

Coal  dealers  in  northern  New  York  will  hold  a 
district  meeting  at  Watertown  on  the  19th  of  the 
month.  A  little  later,  it  is  expected,  the  dealers  of 
suburban  New  York  and  the  lower  part  of  the 
State  in  general  will  hold  a  meeting  here. 

George  E.  Dunn,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  United 
States  Coal  Corporation  of  Montreal,  was  a  recent 
New  Vork  visitor.  Mr.  Dunn  is  well  known  in  the 
local  trade,  having  formerly  been  manager  of  the 
Maryland  Coal  &  Coke  Co.’s  office  in  this  city. 

Miss  Edna  C.  Cadmus,  who  had  been  employed 
in  the  local  office  of  A.  H.  Powell  &  Co.  for  several 
years  past,  resigned  her  position  last  Wednesday  to 
become  the  bride  of  Ensign  William  F.  Evans, 

U.  S.  N.  The  happy  event  is  scheduled  to  take  place 
in  Washington  today. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  Coal 
Trade  Golf  Association  on  Tuesday  the  following 
board  of  governors  was  elected:  J.  W.  Carles, 

E.  R.  Brevoort,  C.  P.  Morrell,  Col.  R.  B.  Baker, 
the  association  will  be  chosen  by  the  board  of  gov¬ 
ernors  a  little  later. 

L.  C.  Mickles,  managing  director  of  the  Montreal 
Coal  &  Dock  Co.,  who  has  participated  in  several 
of  the  tournaments  of  the  New  York  Coal  Trade 
Golf  Association,  has  arranged  with  Messrs.  Tiffany 
&  Co.  to  furnish  a  cup  to  be  competed  for  in  the 
tournaments  of  the  organization,  and  his  offer  has 
been  accepted  with  appreciation. 

The  membership  of  the  Wholesale  Coal  Trade  As¬ 
sociation  of  New  York  has  recently  been  increased 
by  the  addition  of  six  new  names,  as  follows:  De¬ 
lano  Coal  Co.,  50  East  42nd  street;  Bertha  Coal  Co., 

50  Church  street;  Cosgrove  &  Wynkoop,  149  Broad- 
way ,  D.  de  L.  Hendrickson  &  Co.,  17  Battery  Place; 
Spring  Coal  Co.,  1  Broadway,  and  General  Coal  Co., 

24  Broad  street. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Queens  Borough 
Coal  Exchange,  held  in  Long  Island  City,  Bernard 
Suydam,  of  Elmhurst,  was  re-elected  president.  The 
other  officers  are:  A.  M.  Ryon,  vice-president; 
Frank  P.  Smith,  treasurer,  and  Thomas  I.  Connerty, 


secretary.  The  board  of  directors  is  composed  of 
Elmer  A.  Keeler,  Justin  Rathjen,  Thomas  A.  Parkes, 
James  Tisdale  and  John  B.  Reimer. 

R.  C.  Miller,  who  achieved  such  success  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  domestic  coke  business  in  New 
\  ork  as  general  sales  agent  and  assistant  superinten¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Coke  &  Coal  Co.,  a  subsidiary 
of  the  Consolidated  Gas  Co.,  has  been  succeeded  by 
G.  T.  Burns,  who  was  formerly  connected  with  the 
gas  interests.  Mr.  Miller  has  established  an  im¬ 
portant  connection  with  a  Philadelphia  broom  con¬ 
cern,  making  his  headquarters  at  2  Hudson  street, 
New  York. 

Fred  O.  Parsons,  for  seven  years  with  the  Dela¬ 
ware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Coal  Co.,  and  for 
some  time  past  private  secretary  to  the  president, 
returned  on  the  cruiser  Plattsburg  from  a  busy 
term  of  service  on  the  other  side.  Mr.  Parsons  went 
to  Camp  Gordon,  Georgia,  early  in  1918,  and  after 
a  period  of  training  crossed  with  a  machine-gun 
company  and  did  service  at  the  front  from  July  un¬ 
til  the  close  of  hostilities.  He  came  through,  for¬ 
tunately,  without  any  injurious  results. 

W  e  feel  sure  that  the  traveling  public,  certainly 
the  commercial  man  on  the  road,  will  learn  with 
interest  of  the  opening  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hotel 
in  this  city,  another  link  in  the  Statler  chain  and 
said  to  be  the  largest  hotel  in  the  world.  Prices 
have  changed,  of  course,  since  the  initial  schedule 
of  the  Buffalo  house  was  established,  but 
we  think  all  guests  have  the  comfortable  feeling  that 
one  gets  as  much  for  one’s  money  at  the  Statler 
hotels  as  in  any  large  city  establishments. 


Moderwell  Succeeds  Dering. 

Appointed  by  Court  to  Take  Charge  of 
O’Gara  Business  in  Chicago. 

Chicago,  Jan.  30. — Charles  M.  Moderwell,  of  C.  M. 
Moderwell  &  Co.,  has  been  appointed  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  O’Gara  Coal  Co.  by  Trustee-in-Bank- 
ruptcy  W.  C.  Niblac,  to  succeed  J.  K.  Dering,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  J.  K.  Dering  Coal  Co.,  and  will  take 
charge  February  1  unless  court  action  prevents. 

Judge  Carpenter  of  the  Federal  Court  has  asked 
parties  of  interest  to  come  in  and  show  cause  why 
the  company’s  funds  in  bank  should  not  be  used  to 
pay  off  the  unsecured  creditors  and  the  property 
turned  back  to  the  corporation  and  the  trustee-in¬ 
bankruptcy  discharged,  as  the  concern  has  been 
making  money  for  more  than  a  year  and  today  is 
solvent  and  really  needs  no  help  from  the  court  to 
operate  its  business.  A  new  organization  of  stock¬ 
holders  headed  by  Frank  Woods  of  Lincoln,  Neb.,  is 
prepared  to  furnish  the  necessary  working  capital. 

Mr.  Dering  has  been  desirous  of  resigning  for 
more  than  six  months  past  and  Mr.  Niblac  has  been 
anxious  to  secure  the  right  man  to  replace  him. 

Mr.  Moderwell  is  a  former  coal  operator,  having 
developed  properties  in  Franklin  County,  Ill.,  for 
himself  and  his  associates  in  the  Moderwell  organ¬ 
ization  that  sold  in  1917  for  nearly  two  and  a  quarter 
million  dollars.  Besides  being  a  good  coal  man, 
“Charlie”  Moderwell  is  a  public-spirited  citizen  and 
has  served  on  war  work  and  civic  committees  of  im¬ 
portance. 

Mr.  Dering  stated  that  he  retires  with  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  having  accomplished  a  big  piece  of  construc¬ 
tive  work  for  the  O’Gara  Company  and  his  friend, 
Mr.  Niblac.  “It  was  two  years  ago  that  I  assumed 
the  management  of  the  O’Gara  properties,  during 
which  period  practically  every  mine  in  the  group  has 
been  rebuilt  and  placed  in  first-class  shape,”  said  he. 

“It  was  the  savings  that  have  resulted  from  these 
improvements  and  the  better  management  that  have 
pulled  the  O’Gara  Company  out  of  the  hole  and  placed 
it  upon  what  Judge  Carpenter  has  termed  a  solvent 
and  prosperous  footing.  My  resignation  was  handed 
in  November  27th  and  was  not  accepted  until  late 
last  week,  when  Mr.  Moderwell  was  induced  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  position.” 


Marine  Notes. 

T.  L.  McDermott,  treasurer  of  the  Staples  Trans¬ 
portation  Co.,  died  recently  at  his  home  in  Fall 
River,  Mass. 

The  schooner  Geneva  Kathleen,  before  reported 
ashore  off  Cobbs  Island,  Va.,  is  resting  easy  and 
apparently  uninjured.  With  fair  weather  it  is  ex¬ 
pet  ted  the  vessel  will  be  fioated  in  a  few  davs. 

Wooden  ships  will  continue  to  be  offered  for  char¬ 
ter  free  of  trade  control,  but  subject  to  rate  regula¬ 
tion,  the  Shipping  Board  announced  yesterdav.  Ves¬ 
sels  available  for  service  now  are  of  3,500  tons  dead 
weight  capacity  and  are  controlled  by  the  operation 
division  of  the  Fleet  Corporation. 

The  schooner  Augustus  H.  Babcock,  oil  laden, 
burned  on  Monday  with  fatal  results  to  seven  of 
the  crew,  off  the  capes  of  the  Delaware.  The  name 
commemorates,  no  doubt,  a  Down  East  coal  man, 
the  late  A.  H.  Babcock,  of  Bangor,  Me.,  whose 
father  before  him  and  his  late  partner  (Mr.  Stick- 
ney)  were  also  prominent  factors  in  the  coal  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  State  of  Maine. 

Evidently  steamers  sailing  from  the  other  side  are 
being  limited  to  a  very  small  quantity  of  bunker 
coal,  as  several  of  them  have  had  to  put  in  at  Hali¬ 
fax  and  Bermuda  this  week  to  replenish  their  sup¬ 
ply.  Delays  incidental  to  rough  weather  probably 
upset  calculations  as  to  how  much  coal  w'ould  be 
needed  for  the  passage,  but  apparently  not  much 
allowance  is  being  made  for  such  contingencies. 

Captain  Charles  F.  Smith,  formerly  in  command 
of  steamships  of  the  Merchants’  and  Miners’  Trans¬ 
portation  Company,  trading  between  Philadelphia 
and  Boston,  will  take  command  of  the  new  freight 
steamship  Mystic,  recently  launched  from  the  ship¬ 
yards  in  Chester,  an#  which  will  be  ready  for  com¬ 
mission  early  in  March.  The  Mystic  will  probably 
be  placed  in  the  offshore  trade,  possibly  South 
America.  The  steamship  Ipswich,  a  sister  ship  to 
the  Mystic,  will  be  launched  from  the  shipyards  in 
Chester  in  about  sixty  days.  Both  ships  are  being 
built  for  the  Shawmut  Steamship  Company  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  and  will  be  equipped  with  water  tube  boilers 
and  oil  burning  engines.  They  are  400  feet  long,  56 
feet  beam  and  will  have  a  carrying  capacity  of  8,500 
tons  deadweight. 


Henry  Wharton  Honored. 

Henry  Wharton,  president  of  the  Montrose-Poca- 
hontas  Coal  Co.,  Philadelphia,  has  been  awarded  by 
the  French  Government  with  the  Corps  d’Armee 
which  carries  with  it  the  Croix  de  Guerre  with  a 
gold  star.  Mr.  Wharton,  who  is  about  50  years  of 
age,  is  a  nephew  of  the  late  Joseph  Wharton,  a  prom¬ 
inent  iron-master  of  years  ago  and  director  of  the 
Lehigh  Valley  and  other  railroad  companies,  has 
taken  a  great  interest  in  war  activities,  as  has  all  his 
family. 

The  latest  award  is  his  third  citation  for  services 
rendered.  The  first  was  for  bravery  along  the  Toul 
sector  while  acting  as  a  stretcher-bearer  bringing  in 
the  wounded  while  under  heavy  fire.  The  second 
was  both  for  his  heroism  and  his  efforts  for  raising 
funds  for  ambulance  while  on  a  furlough  to  the 
United  States. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  coal  trade  of  New 
York,  Boston,  Pittsburgh,  Buffalo  and  other  cities 
contributed  liberally  to  the  amount  raised  by  him 
for  this  purpose. 


The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.  is  greatly  enlarging 
its  freight  yard  at  West  Morrisville,  opposite  Tren¬ 
ton,  N.  J.  It  is  expected  that  work  will  continue 
for  upwards  of  two  years  and  that  the  yard  will  be 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  country  upon  completion  of 
plans  now  under  way.  Announcements  of  such  work 
always  prompt  some  people  to  ask,  “Why  have  yards? 
Why  not  send  the  cars  through  to  destination?” 
But  there  are  certain  matters  of  classification  to  be 
looked  after  and,  no  doubt,  a  great  amount  of  space 
is  necessary  even  though  many  shippers  conceive  the 
idea  that  freight  yards  along  the  line  are  only  places 
where  cars  are  lost. 
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Many  Vessels  Tied  Up. 

Fourteen  steamers  controlled  by  the  Shipping 
Board,  some  of  the  wooden  Ferris  type,  built  under 
rush  orders  and  at  very  heavy  expense,  are  "win¬ 
tering”  in  Boston  Harbor  and  they  are  possibly 
others  still  to  come  are  likely  to  gather  barnacles 
until  spring — not  a  profitable  venture  for  Uncle  Sam. 
Three  of  the  four  tied  up  near  the  Charleston  Bridge 
have  been  there  since  mid-December.  Six  others 
are  at  Baker’s  Rasin,  Quincy;  one  at  Chelsea,  two 
at  Boston  Wharf  and  one  anchored  in  the  bay. 

Slackening  of  the  demand  for  vessels  to  bring  coal 
to  New  England  is  given  as  the  prime  reason  for 
laying  up  these  craft,  which  have  been  employed  in 
the  coal  trade  since  completion.  Another  wooden 
steamer,  Alabat,  recently  returned  to  the  board,  is 
being  used  for  training  purposes.  There  are  eight 
steel  vessels  in  the  wintering  fleet,  seven  brought 
from  the  Great  Lakes  after  having  been  cut  in  two 
in  order  to  get  through  the  canals.  Each  is  about 
30  years  old.  Officials  of  the  Shipping  Board  say 
that  nearly  all  of  the  wooden  and  steel  boats  are 
adapted  for  coal  carrying,  but  not  for  general  car¬ 
goes.  As  it  would  take  six  weeks  and  considerable 
outlay  to  fit  them  for  winter  service  even  as  bulk 
carriers  the  plan  was  abandoned. 

Their  further  activities  appear  to  be  quite  un¬ 
certain,  as  for  the  present  there  is  no  demand  for 
such  craft.  These  vessels  are  included:  Wooden— 
Baasan,  Baxley,  Okesa,  Yehame,  Apalachee  and 
Chibiabos.  Steel — Northern  King,  Northern  Wave, 
Bethlehem,  Northern  Queen,  Cicoa,  Northern  Light, 
Seneca  and  Mizar,  the  last  named  a  former  Dutch 
vessel.  There  are  also  two  more  wooden  steamers  at 
nearby  ports — Andra  at  Portsmouth  and  Cumber¬ 
land  at  Portland. 


J.  F.  Beury,  vice  president  of  the  Turkey  Knob 
Coal  Co.,  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  died  Saturday,  January 
25,  aged  about  40  years,  the  fatal  ailment  being  pneu¬ 
monia  following  influenza.  Mr.  Beury  succeeded  his 
father  in  the  management  of  the  large  coal  properties 
in  Fayette  County,  W.  Va.  He  was  widely  and  favor¬ 
ably  known  among  coal  men.  The  fraternity  was 
well  represented  at  his  funeral  on  Monday. 


Some  people  move  in  circles  and  others  are  con¬ 
tinuously  trying  to  square  themselves. 


Baltimore  News  Happenings. 

Lieut.  Col.  Clarence  V\ .  Watson  spent  two  days 
in  Baltimore  the  past  week,  and  announced  while 
here  that  his  resignation  from  the  Ordnance  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  army  had  been  accepted. 

Word  was  received  here  that  John  O.  J.  Greene,  a 
well-known  operator  of  Western  Maryland,  was  in¬ 
jured  in  an  automobile  accident  at  his  shaft  opening 
near  Westernport.  His  condition  is  not  serious. 

President  J.  W.  Galloway,  of  the  Maryland  Coal 
Co.,  of  West  Virginia,  who  has  offices  in  this  city, 
announced  that  his  concern  had  decided  to  pay  a 
three  per  cent,  dividend  to  stockholders  in  Liberty 
Bonds. 

Raymond  Delevante  has  been  appointed  as  private 
secretary  to  Col.  Watson,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Consolidation  Coal  Co.  Mr.  Dele¬ 
vante  was  assistant  to  the  late  Captain  John  R.  Buck¬ 
ingham  when  he  was  secretary  to  Colonel  Watson. 

Quite  a  few  Maryland  mines  are  now  included  in 
the  list  of  those  which  have  either  curtailed  produc¬ 
tion  or  closed  entirely  for  the  time  being  to  await  a 
more  urgent  public  demand  for  coal.  There  is  a 
decided  spirit  not  to  run  through  any  considerable 
periods  of  sacrificing  of  coal  below  actual  production 
plus  a  fair  profit  basis,  as  so  often  happened  in  pre¬ 
war  days.  This  is  the  way  a  number  of  Maryland 
operators  who  were  in  town  last  week  expressed 
themselves  to  the  trade  here. 


Harrison  E.  Gawtry,  former  president  of  the  Con¬ 
solidated  Gas  Co.  of  New  York,  died  last  Wednes¬ 
day  at  the  age  of  79.  As  one  of  the  largest  coal  buy¬ 
ers  in  the  country  he  had  a  wide  trade  acquaintance 
during  his  active  days. 


That  the  pooling  of  bituminous  coal  at  Lake  Erie 
ports  should  be  discontinued  next  season  is  the 
judgment  of  lake  shippers  and  upper-lake  dock  own¬ 
ers,  as  expressed  in  resolutions  passed  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  in  Cleveland  last  Monday.  It  is  also  desired  to 
have  the  Railroad  Administration  establish  more 
liberal  demurrage  rules  at  lake  ports,  so  that  indi¬ 
vidual  shippers  can  do  business  on  the  old  basis 
without  incurring  prohibitive  car  charges.  Follow¬ 
ing  the  meeting,  which  was  attended  by  some  200 
representative  coal  men,  a  telegram  was  sent  to 
Regional  Director  Smith  of  the  Railroad  Administra¬ 
tion  asking  for  an  early  conference  on  this  subject. 


New  $12,000,000  Corporation. 

Definite  Move  Made  Towards  Effecting  a 
Merger  of  New  York  Retailers. 

1  he  much-discussed  plans  for  a  consolidation  of 
retail  interests  in  New  York  City  began  to  assume 
definite  form  last  Wednesday,  when  the  announce¬ 
ment  came  from  Albany  that  a  charter  had  been 
granted  to  a  new  $12,000,000  corporation  to  be  known 
as  William  Farrell  &  Son. 

This  is  the  name  under  which  Thomas  F.  Farrell 
conducts  a  retail  yard  at  the  foot  of  Barrow  Street, 
and  the  deal  to  bring  about  a  combination  of  a 
number  of  dealers  is  being  engineered  chiefly  by  Mr. 
Farrell.  The  identity  of  those  associated  with  him 
in  the  proposed  merger  has  not  been  disclosed  pub¬ 
licly,  nor  has  any  authoralive  statement  been  issued 
as  to  what  yards  will  be  taken  over. 

Rumors  without  number  have  been  in  circulation 
regarding  those  who  are  going  in  on  the  deal,  but 
the  people  who  really  know  are  not  doing  any  talk¬ 
ing  for  publication.  They  say  that  negotiations  are 
not  far  enough  advanced  to  justify  a  statement.  It 
is  understood  that  some  of  the  dealers  approached 
have  not  decided  positively  whether  they  will  come 
in  or  not,  at  least  on  the  terms  offered,  and  as  long 
as  this  uncertainty  exists  any  prediction  as  to  what 
the  final  outcome  will  be  can  only  be  based  on  guess¬ 
work. 

While  the  length  of  time  that  elapsed  between  the 
first  rumors  of  a  prospective  consolidation  and  the 
taking  out  of  a  charter  led  some  to  believe  that  the 
matter  had  been  sidetracked,  the  fact  that  the  in¬ 
corporation  of  a  $12,000,000  company  involves  art 
expense  of  $6,000  in  official  fees  indicates  that  a 
serious  effort  is  being  made  to  put  the  deal  through. 


Nathan  Goodale  Gooch,  one  of  the  old-time  coal 
men  of  Boston,  died  Wednesday  at  his  home  in  Wat¬ 
ertown,  a  suburb,  at  the  age  of  83  years.  He  was  a 
descendant  in  the  eighth  generation  from  John  Gooch, 
who  came  to  New  England  in  the  early  Colonial  days. 
He  was  born  in  Boston  in  1835,  lived  40  years  in 
Cambridge  and  19  in  Watertown.  In  1865  he  es¬ 
tablished  a  coal  business  and  for  26  years  prior  to 
his  retirement  in  1906  he  acted  as  eastern  agent  for 
Coxe  Bros.  &  Co. 
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Senate  Committee  Completes  Pottsville  Hearings. 

Company  Officials  and  Independent  Operators  Testify  at  the  Anthracite  Investigation — 
L.  C.  &  N.  Engineer  Says  That  His  Company  Operated  at  a  Loss  in  December. 


The  sub-committee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Manufactures,  of  which  Senator  Vardanian  is  chair¬ 
man  and  Senator  Reed  one  of  the  active  members, 
resumed  its  investigation  of  the  anthracite  industry 
at  Pottsville  on  Thursday  of  last  week  and  com¬ 
pleted  the  taking  of  testimony  on  Saturday.  During 
the  three  days  that  the  hearing  was  under  way 
many  witnesses,  including  independent  operators, 
officials  of  the  large  mining  concerns  and  others 
familiar  with  the  cost  of  producing  hard  coal,  were 
examined. 

Much  of  the  testimony  had  to  do  with  royalties 
paid  to  the  Girard  Estate  and  other  owners  of  coal 
land.  Some  of  the  witnesses  were  also  questioned 
as  to  the  amount  of  unmined  coal  remaining  in 
various  tracts  and  districts.  Altogether,  the  hearing 
was  a  tame  affair  and  very  disappointing  to  those 
who  had  anticipated  sensational  developments.  The 
fact  that  the  coal  shortage  is  a  thing  of  the  past 
and  that  public  interest  has  waned  must  have  proved 
a  tremendous  disappointment  to  those  seeking  to 
make  political  or  personal  capital  out  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings. 

A.  C.  Dodson,  of  Bethlehem,  was  one  of  the  inde¬ 
pendent  operators  who  testified  concerning  royalties 
and  cost  of  production.  He  said  that  the  royalties 
paid  by  his  companies  on  domestic  sizes  ranged  from 
40  cents  a  ton  at  some  collieries  to  $1.30  at  others. 
Mr.  Dodson  estimated  the  cost  of  production,  rough¬ 
ly,  at  $3.50  per  ton,  including  all  sizes. 

Charles  Dorrance,  general  superintendent  of  the 
Hudson  Coal  Co.,  estimated  that  it  cost  about  $4.64 
to  produce  a  ton  of  coal  at  his  collieries. 

Robert  A.  Quin,  general  manager  of  the  Susque¬ 
hanna  Collieries  Co.,  said  that  the  royalties  paid  the 
Girard  Estate  by  his  company  last  year  averaged 
73  cents  a  ton  on  all  sizes. 

Captain  W.  A.  May,  president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Coal  Co.  and  the  Hillside  Coal  &  Iron  Co.,  stated 
that  the  royalties ,  paid  by  his  companies  on  leased 
land  averaged  about  30  cents  a  ton. 

F.  H.  Hemelright,  vice-president  of  the  Temple 
Coal  Co.,  told  the  committee  that  his  company  was 
paying  royalties  varying  from  10  cents  on  some  of 
the  steam  sizes  to  40  cents  on  prepared  sizes. 

Mining  Costs  in  Panther  Creek  Valley. 

J.  B.  Warriner,  chief  engineer  of  the  Lehigh  Coal 
&  Navigation  Co.,  gave  some  details  regarding  cost 
of  production.  He  submitted  figures  to  show  that 
the  increase  in  the  cost  of  labor  and  materials  had 
depreciated  the  earnings  of  the  company  until  in 
December  last  the  company  operated  at  a  loss. 

Mr.  Warriner  pointed  out  that  the  cost  of  a  ton 
of  mined  coal  in  the  Panther  Creek  Valley  was 
$3.71  per  ton  last  year,  of  which  amount  $2.20  per 
ton  was  paid  to  labor  and  $1.43  for  other  materials. 

In  November  last  the  cost  was  $4.18,  of  which 
$2.67  was  paid  labor  and  $1.50  other  costs;  and  in 
December  the  cost  was  $4.35,  of  which  $2.70  was 
paid  labor  and  $1.65  for  other  costs. 

In  the  entire  year  of  1918  the  margin  between 
the  mined  cost  and  selling  price  was  .0689  or  less 
than  .07  per  ton; -while  in  November,  on  account 
of  the  advance  in  wages,  the  margin  was  reduced 
to  .056  and  in  December  the  cost  overshadowed  the 
selling  price  by  .0189  per  ton. 

During  1918  coal  cost  $3.71  a  ton  to  mine  and 
prepare,  Mr.  Warriner  stated,  the  average  selling 
price  was  $3.7798.  Culm  bank  coal  was  22  ^er  cent 
of  the  tonnage  for  1918,  being  17  per  cent  of  the 
total  in  November  and  16  per  cent  in  December. 
At  the  Cranberry  mine  the  average  cost  per  ton  was 
given  as  $4.51,  with  $4.73  as  the  average  selling 
price.  The  profit  of  14  cents  a  ton  is  supposed  to 
take  care  of  federal  taxes. 

Other  witnesses  included  F.  M.  Chase,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal 
Co. ;  Charles  F.  Huber,  president  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Lehigh  &  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Co. ;  S.  D. 
Dimmick,  assistant  to  the  vice-president  and  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Rail¬ 


road’s  coal  mining  department;  H.  B.  Jessup,  vice- 
president  and  general  manager  of  the  G.  B.  Markle 
Co.,  and  James  Archbald,  manager  and  chief  engi¬ 
neer  of  the  Girard  Estate. 

Senator  Varjlaman  did  not  announce  whether  he 
intends  to  hold  any  more  hearings  or  not,  but  be¬ 
fore  leaving  Pottsville  he  issued  a  statement  in 
which  he  referred  to  himself  as  a  “statesman,”  whose 
duty  it  was  to  help  “solve  this  great  coal  question.” 


February  Mine  Accidents. 


Details  of  notable  mine  accidents  wherein  10  or 
more  men  lost  their  lives  are  shown  below  : 

Dale.  Year.  Name  and  Location.  Killed. 

1,  1910.  Browden,  Browden,  Ky .  34 

2,  1909.  Short  Creek,  Short  Creek,  Ala.'..  16 

4,  1891.  Spring  Mt.  No.  1,  Jeanesville,  Pa.  13 

4,  1907.  Thomas  No.  25,  Thomas,  W.  Va.  25 

5,  1910.  Ernest  No.  2,  Ernest,  Pa .  12 

6,  1915.  Carlisle,  Carlisle,  W.  Va .  21 

8,  1906.  Parral,  Parral,  W.  Va .  23 

9,  1911.  Cokedale,  Trinidad,  Col .  17 

10,  1881.  Midlothian,  Coalfield,  Va .  32 

10,  1884.  W.  Leisenring,  W.  Leisenring,  Pa.  19 

11,  1916.  Jeff.  &  Clear.  No.  2,  Ernest,  Pa..  27 

13,  1894.  Gaylord,  Plymouth,  Pa .  13 

16,  1883.  Diamond,  Braidwood,  Ill .  69 

17,  1915.  Prospect,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa .  13 

18,  1896.  Vulcan,  New  Castle,  Col .  49 

19,  1906.  Maitland,  Walsenburg,  Col .  14 

20,  1905.  Virginia  City,  Virginia  City,  Ala.  108 
25,  1901.  Diamondville  1,  Diamondville,  Wyo.  28 

27,  1895.  White  Ash,  Cerrilos,  N.  M .  24 

27,  1906.  Little  Cahaba,  Piper,  Ala .  12 

29,  1916.  Davis  No.  42,  Kempton,  W.  Va..  15 


Seiler  Coal  Co.  Takes  Output  of  Two  New 
Anthracite  Operations. 

The  Seiler  Coal  Co.,  of  New  York,  has  taken  over 
the  sale  of  the  output  of  a  new  anthracite  colliery 
and  a  new  washery  in  the  Scranton  district. 

The  colliery  is  located  at  South  Scranton  and  is 
operated  by  the  John  Gibbons  Coal  Co.  It  is  pro¬ 
ducing  about  250  tons  a  day  at  present,  shipments 
being  made  via  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  and  con¬ 
nections.  In  the  course  of  a  few  months  the  output 
will  be  increased  to  400  tons  a  day. 

The  washery,  which  is  situated  at  Peckville,  jon  the 
Ontario  &  Western,  is  owned  by  the  Robertson  Coal 
Co.  and  has  a  daily  capacity  of  about  1,000  tons. 
Operations  are  being  carried  on  in  a  culm  bank 
estimated  to  contain  between  600,000  and  800,000 
tons  of  marketable  coal,  including  an  unusually  large 
proportion  of  domestic  sizes. 

Both  plants  began  shipments  in  January. 


Pennsylvania  Society’s  Annual  Dinner. 

The  Pennsylvania  Society  held  its  20th  annual 
dinner  at  the  Waldorf  on  Saturday  night,  and  as 
usual  the  coal  trade  was  well  represented  among  the 
thousand  or  more  native  sons  of  the  Keystone  State 
who  were  in  attendance.  In  fact  one  might  classify 
and  tabulate  the  coal  men  there  by  the  tableful,  so 
to  speak. 

S.  D.  Warriner  was  the  head  of  a  table  of  L.  C. 
&  N.  officials.  John  Markle  had  a  party  of  friends, 
and  so  did  R.  J.  Montgomery,  Charles  P.  Hunt,  Nils 
Anderson,  Dr.  Henry  S.  Drinker,  Col.  Robert  B. 
Baker,  R.  B.  Beahm,  J.  W.  Peale,  C.  H.  Jacobs,  H. 
K.  Cortright  and  W.  R.  Coyle. 


Congressman  Edward  Robbins,  of  Greensburg, 
Pa.,  died  on  January  24  from  influenza.  He  had 
long  been  prominent  in  legal  and  banking  circles  in 
that  part  of  the  State,  where  he  also  had  coal  in¬ 
terests. 


West  Virginia  Notes. 

Betterments  made  by  the  Main  Island  Creek  Coal 
Co.  at  Omar,  W.  Va.,  include  the  installation  of  two 
rotary  converters. 

The  newly  organized  Ashford  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  of 
Charleston,  will  operate  in  Boone  County.  Chiefly 
interested  are  J.  L.  Johnson,  W.  D.  Holmes,  Geo. 
D.  Cochrane  and  R.  A.  Stewart,  of  Charleston,  and 
W.  C.  Delaney  of  St.  Albans. 

T.  E.  B.  Siler,  of  Charleston,  head  of  the  Marsh 
Fork  Coal  Co.,  and  the  Seng  Creek  Coal  Co., 
in  association  with  Mathew  Slush  of  Detroit,  has 
acquired  about  1,100  acres  of  coal  land  in  Nicholas 
County,  which  will  be  developed  in  the  future. 

A  mine  will  be  opened  by  the  Buckhannon  Valley 
Coal  Co.  at  Sago,  Upshur  County.  F.  E.  Harne,  of 
Cumberland,  Md.,  is  at  the  head  of  the  new  com¬ 
pany.  Sago  is  the  junction  point  of  the  Coal  &  Coke 
Railway'  and  the  B.  &  O. 

Capitalized  at  $100,000,  the  Dunkard  Valley  Coal 
Co.,  of  Morgantown,  will  operate  in  Monongahela 
County.  The  new  corporation  was  formed  by  H.  C. 
Simpson,  J.  W.  Fisher  and  Wm.  Krehneak,  of 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  and  William  C.  Hay  and  Charles 

C.  Carter  of  Morgantown. 

Approximately  $100,000  will  be  invested  by'  the 
Herndon  Coal  Co.  in  a  coal  mining  plant  in  Fayette 
County.  The  new  company  has  been  formed  with  a 
capital  of  $100,000  by  Charleston  and  Fayetteville 
men.  Included  among  the  former  are  C.  C.  Lewis, 
Angus  W.  McDonald  and  L.  C.  Summerfield.  James 

D.  Boone  and  C.  C.  Herndon  are  from  Fayetteville. 

General  dullness  in  the  coal  trade  throughout  the 

state  has  resulted  in  the  suspension  of  operations  at 
a  great  many'  plants  and  has  made  it  impossible  for 
miners  to  work  with  any  degree  of  regularity-.  This 
condition  exists  on  the  eve  of  the  conferences  to 
reach  an  agreement  on  the  scale  of  wages  which  will 
be  paid  after  April  1st.  Far  from  wishing  to  take 
advantage  of  present  conditions,  several  operators’ 
associations  have  gone  on  record  as  favoring  a 
continuance  of  the  present  level  of  wages. 

With  the  retirement  of  J.  F.  Straight  as  secretary 
of  the  Fairmont  &  Cleveland  Coal  Co.,  of  Fair¬ 
mont,  a  re-organization  has  been  effected,  E.  A. 
Russell  having  been  selected  as  Mr.  Straight’s  suc¬ 
cessor.  The  .  other  officers  of  the  company,  as  it  is 
now  constituted,  are  W.  E.  Watson,  of  Fairmont, 
president;  A.  F.  Hartley,  of  Fairmont,  first  vice- 
president  and  attorney;  Friend  Cox,  of  Wheeling, 
second  vice  president;  J.  W.  Poling,  of  Fairmont, 
third  vice  president;  Glenn  F.  Barnes,  treasurer.  It 
was  decided  at  the  meeting  at  which  officers  were 
elected  to  discontinue  the  Rosebud  Fuel  Co.,  which 
was  the  Fairmont  &  Cleveland  Company’s  selling  or¬ 
ganization. 


West  Virginia  Department  of  Mines  Affected 
by  Proposed  Legislation. 

Charleston,  W.  Va.,  Jan.  29. — The  House  of  Dele¬ 
gates  committee  on  mines  and  mining  has  reported  a 
bill  reorganizing  the  State  Department  of  Mines.  I: 
became  necessary-  to  recreate  the  department  in  or¬ 
der  to  increase  the  salary  of  the  Chief  of  the  De¬ 
partment  from  $3,600  to  $5,000  a  year.  Otherwise  a 
constitutional  objection  that  the .  salary  of  an  of¬ 
ficial  could  not  be  increased  during  his  term  of  of¬ 
fice  might  have  been  raised. 

The  reorganization  bill  also  authorizes  increases 
in  the  salaries  of  district  inspectors  from  $2,100  to 
$3,000  a  year.  It  is  proposed  to  increase  the  num¬ 
ber  of  district  inspectors  from  15  to  18.  The  meas¬ 
ure  would  also  provide  for  the  services  of  a  com¬ 
petent  engineer. 

Further  changes  in  the  Department  of  Mines  are 
proposed  in  a  bill  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Sen¬ 
ator  A.  R.  Montgomery,  of  Boone  County,  general 
manager  of  the  Boone  County  Coal  Corporation. 
Senator  Montgomery  would  put  all  district  mine  in¬ 
spectors  under  civil  service,  as  recommended  by 
Governor  Cornwell,  who  believes  in  divorcing  the 
inspector’s  force  from  politics. 
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ON  THE  ROCKS! 

Public:  You’re  just  where  I  want  you  now.  Of  course  if  we  have  a  bad  storm  or  some  real  cold 
weather  I’ll  be  glad  to  come  around  again  and  help  you. 


Chicago  Notes. 

Homer  Cotton,  popular  coal  man,  has  allied  him¬ 
self  with  Cosgrove  &  Co.,  who  maintain  offices  and 
yards  in  the  city  and  in  a  number  of  the  suburbs. 

J.  E.  Evans  has  resigned  his  position  with  the 
Bell  &  Zoller  Coal  Co.,  Fisher  building,  to  accept  a 
more  lucrative  one  with  Mikesell  Bros.,  asbestos 
manufacturers. 

W.  H.  Harris,  Inc.,  the  new  Chicago  jobbing 
firm,  has  become  western  distributers  for  the 
Hocking  coal,  mined  by  the  Monserrat  Bros.  Coal 
Co.  of  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Fred  H.  Watson,  general  sales  manager  of  the 
Monserrat  Bros.  Coal  Co.,  Columbus,  0„  was  a 
Chicago  visitor  recently,  and  a  guest  at  the  W.  H. 
Harris  testimonial  dinner  early  in  the  week. 

Two  jolly  Hawkeyes,  A.  T.  Johnson  of  Dubuque, 
and  R.  L.  Dunlap  of  Iowa  City,  were  in  Chicago 
last  week  looking  over  the  wholesale  coal  situation. 
They  expect  to  take  on  eastern  coal — if  they  have  to. 

F.  G.  Hartwell,  president  of  the  F.  G.  Hartwell 
Coal  Co.,  is  at  Belleair,  Fla.,  recuperating  after 
the  strenuous  summer  and  fall’s  coal  distribution 
campaign,  and  will  return  to  business  about  Feb¬ 
ruary  1.  He  left  for  the  South  immediately  follow¬ 
ing  the  holidays. 

“Terre  Haute  is  a  live  coal  town  yet,  even  if  the 
war  and  the  weather  have  taken  the  tuck,  more  or 
less,  out  of  the  market,”  said  H.  W.  Redman,  north¬ 
western  sales  agent  for  the  Vandalia  Coal  Co., 
with  offices  in  the  Old  Colony  building,  who  re¬ 
turned  from  a  trip  to  that  coal  producing  center  a 
few  days  ago.  * 

Walter  Dakin,  chief  of  one  of  the  departments 
of  the  Chicago  Telephone  Co.  and  associated  with 
Herbert  E.  Bell  in  the  Liberty  Loan  and  war  service 
drives  in  the  coal  trade  as  captain  of  a  team  of 
flying  salesmen,  has  accepted  a  responsible  position 
with  the  Bell  &  Zoller  Coal  Co.,  succeeding  J.  E. 
Evans,  resigned. 

“The  Omaha  situation  is  bad,”  said  M.  M.  Soule, 
secretary  5f  F.  S.  Martin  &  Co.,  who  has  been  vis¬ 
iting  in  Chicago  during  the  past  week.  “Our  stocks 
of  high  cost  western  coal  are  large  and  there  is 
not  much  hope  that  they  can  be  moved,  except  at 
a  loss.  The  protection  of  the  zone  line  was  essen¬ 
tial  until  the  close  of  the  winter  season.” 

J.  R.  MacFarland,  sales  manager  of  the  O’Gara 
Coal  Co.,  stated  to  a  Saward’s  Journal  representa¬ 
tive  that  he  expected  coal  prices  to  advance  Feb¬ 
ruary  I.  “After  February  1  the  Government  price 
lid  will  be  off  and  I  expect  to  see  prices  rise,”  said 
he.  “Why  should  they?”  With  the  demand  for 
coal  small  and  the  production  cost  high,  operators 
simply  have  got  to  get  more  money  for  their  coal. 
When  Uncle  Sam’s  repressing  hand  is  removed, 
just  watch  the  price-maker  jump.  The  public  is 
looking  for  cheaper  coal  and,  sure  as  shooting,  it  is 
doomed  to  disappointment.”  When  asked  if  all 
grades  would  share  in  the  advance,  he  answered : 
“Yes,  all  grades,  sooner  or  later — and  why  not?” 

Dr.  F.  C.  Honnold,  district  Fuel  Administrator, 
with  offices  in  the  Fisher  Building,  is  arranging  to 
close  his  doors.  The  work  of  the  offices  will  cease 
to  function  February  1,  but  the  following  fifteen 
days  will  be  employed  in  preparing  statistics  and 
making  other  records  required  by  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment.  The  doors  will  then  close  and  Dr.  Hon¬ 
nold  will  resume  his  pre-war  activities  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  his  private  coal  interests.  During  the 
strenuous  war  period  Dr.  Honnold  has  rendered 
invaluable  service  to  both  the  coal  trade  and  the 
Government,  and  he  leaves  public  office  and  be¬ 
comes  a  private  citizen  and  coal  man  with  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  deepest  gratitude  and  intensest  good  will  on 
the  part  of  the  coal  trade  of  Illinois,  Indiana  and 
Western  Kentucky  manifested  toward  him.  His 
splendid  public  and  trade  service  will  be  an  asset 
to  him  in  the  successful  private  career  that  has 
been  interrupted  by  the  war  and  his  call  to  the 
service  of  Uncle  Sam  as  district  fuel  representative. 


Finds  Western  Rates  Reasonable. 

The  examiner  of  ihe  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  who  has  been  investigating  the  complaint  of 
the  Ohio  Valley  Coal  Operators’  Association  in  re¬ 
gard  to  freight  rates,  has  reported  that  the  rates  on 
bituminous  maintained  by  the  railroads  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  West  are  generally  reasonable. 

Among  exceptions  the  report  recommended  that 
the  commission  declare  present  rates  on  coal  mov¬ 
ing  over  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  to  Chicago  un¬ 
reasonable  in  all  cases  in  which  charges  are  more 
than  25  cents  a  ton  in  excess  of  rates  now  main¬ 
tained  for  the  movement  of  coal  from  the  El  Dorado 
group  mines  to  Chicago. 

It  recommended  also  that  rates  from  mines  on 
the  Illinois  Central  to  St.  Louis  and  East  St.  Louis 
and  destination  further  west  be  declared  unreason¬ 
able  if  more  than  67.5  cents  a  ton  in  excess  of  pres¬ 
ent  rates  from  El  Dorado  group  to  similar  des¬ 
tinations. 


Indiana  Mining  Notes. 

Harry  W.  Matters,  vice  president  of  the  Wool- 
ley  Coal  Co.,  is  critically  ill  at  the  St.  Mary’s  Hos¬ 
pital  in  Evansville. 

The  Shelburn  Coal  &  Mining  Co.,  Shelburn,  Ind., 
has  been  organized  with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000. 
August  H.  Skoglund,  Carl  S.  Carlson  and  others  are 
the  incorporators. 

Joseph  Schellinger,  superintendent  of  the  Oli- 
phant-Johnson  mines  at  Bniceville,  was  probably 
totally  blinded  last  week  while  attempting  to  couple 
up  a  pair  of  generators.  An  electric  wire  exploded 
and  the  flash  struck  him  in  the  face. 

The  Michael  D.  Helfrich  interests,  which  recent¬ 
ly  acquired  640  acres  of  land  near  Evansville,  have 
begun  work  of  clearing  the  timber  from  the  land 
preparatory  to  sinking  a  shaft  and  opening  one  of 
the  largest  mines  in  Southern  Indiana. 

Indiana  operators  are  interested  in  the  new  min¬ 
ing  bill  now  before  the  legislature,  which  carries  a 
shot-firers’  provision  and  a  new  compensation 
clause.  Indiana  is  one  of  the  few  states  without 
a  short-firers’  law,  and  the  State  officials  of  the 
mine-workers  are  lobbying  for  its  passage. 


Ingratitude  at  Baltimore. 

“Poor  Sports,”  or  “Hind-sight  Is  Better  Than 
Foresight”  might  well  be  the  titles  of  a  little  coal 
drama  being  staged  by  the  city  officials  here.  In  the 
days  of  stress  of  war  conditions  the  city  departments 
were  very  short  of  coal  at  times,  so  short,  indeed, 
that  even  the  water  and  high-pressure  pumping  serv¬ 
ice  was  endangered.  Benjamin  H.  Read,  a  promi-  . 
nent  coal  jobber,  was  selected  as  the  city’s  purchas¬ 
ing  agent,  and  by  some  hard  work  not  only  managed 
to  protect  the  supply  of  the  city  but  had  stored  for 
emergency  this  winter  a  considerable  amount  of  fuel. 

Because  this  fuel  does  not  measure  in  grade 
to  coal  that  is  offering  on  the  general  market,  Mr. 
Read  has  been  greeted,  after  notifying  the  city  that 
his  term  as  purchasing  agent  would  end  February 
1  under  the  Government  order  removing  restrictions, 
with  some  criticism  by  city  department  heads.  The 
city  bought  34,000  tons  of  bituminous  and  6,176  tons 
of  anthracite  through  Mr.  Read,  whose  commissions 
amounted  to  $5,919.  The  city  officials  complained 
that  2,200  tons  stored  at  one  point  has  been  afire 
intermittently;  1,800  tons  stored  at  another  point 
was  21  per  cent,  ash,  53  per  cent,  carbon,  and  1.12 
per  cent,  sulphur,  and  “only  just  usable”;  and  other 
coal  for  the  fire  boats  was  not  fit  for  the  purpose. 

During  the  purchasing  period  Mr.  Reed  was  very 
frank  in  pointing  out  that  all  the  coal  secured  was 
not  desirable;  but  this  was  a  universal  complaint 
everywhere  except  on  Government  preferential  de¬ 
livery.  The  real  story  seems  to  be  that  the  city 
would  have  patted  itself  on  the  back  for  foresight 
in  storing  had  the  war  continued  and  all  good  coals 
remained  scarce,  but  with  good  coals  freely  offering 
now  someone  is  playing  more  or  less  the  baby  act. 


J.  Edward  Hibline,  who  represents  the  Quemahon- 
ing  Coal  Co.  at  Baltimore  has  made  his  bow  in 
politics.  The  city  recently  extended  its  boundaries 
and  Mr.  Hibline  wishes  to  represent  one  of  the  new 
wards  as  a  Democrat  in  the  City  Council. 


T.  Ellsworth  Davies,  the  well-known  Scranton  min¬ 
ing  engineer,  has  been  engaged  by  Senator  Varda- 
man’s  investigating  committee  to  make  a  report  on 
the  tonnage  and  valuation  of  the  unmined  coal  in- 
each  of  the  anthracite  producing  counties  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 
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Mechanical  Dump  Bodies  for  Coal  Trucks. 

No  Chains! 


Hand  and 

Power  Hoist 

Fixed  Angle 
at  All  Heights 

Maximum  Effi¬ 
ciency  from  Your 
Motor  Trucks. 


Quick  Unloading,  with  Least  Wear  and  Tear 


EDWIN  A.  MOORE, 


Foot  of  Robeson  St. 


Patented  Dump 
Bodies  (or  All 
Purposes,  any 
Capacity, 
any  Chassis. 

Write  for  Details 
as  to  the 
Good  Points. 


Reading,  Pa. 
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Current  Coal  Production. 


Tonnage  Loss  Due  to  Market  Conditions  a 
Growing  Fature  in  Bituminous. 

The  production  of  bituminous  coal  in  the  United 
States  during  the  week  ending  January  18,  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  9,943,000  net  tons  by  the  Geological  Survey. 
This  was  a  decrease  of  423,000  tons,  or  4  per  cent, 
as  compared  with  the  preceding  week,  but  a  gain  of 
16  per  cent  over  the  same  week  a  year  ago,  when 
weather  conditions  were  hampering  transportation. 
Bituminous  Output  in  Recent  Weeks. 

The  following  table  shows  the  trend  of  produc¬ 
tion  in  recent  weeks,  with  comparisons  covering  the 
same  period  a  year  earlier : 

Week  ended—  1918-19  1917-18 

December  21  . 10,137,000  10,923,000 

December  28  .  6,426,000  9,737,000 

January  4  .  8,459,000  9,434,000 

January  11  . 10,366,000  10,163,000 

January  18  .  9,943,000  8,534,000 

Lack  of  business  continues  to  be  the'  limiting 
factor  affecting  bituminous  production,  the  average 
loss  of  operating  time  from  this  cause  being  re¬ 
ported  at  15.5  per  cent,  or  nearly  one  day  a  week. 
Every  district  except  Alabama  and  the  Westmore¬ 
land  district  of  Pennsylvania  reported  loss  of  time 
in  the  week  ending  January  11  because  of  no  mar¬ 
ket,  the  percentages  ranging  from  less  than  one  per 
cent  in  the  eastern  fields  to  64  per  cent,  or  four  days 
a  week,  in  southern  Ohio.  The  only  districts  re¬ 
porting  running  time  of  90  per  cent  or  greater  were 
Central  Pennsylvania,  Cumberland-Piedmont,  Mary¬ 
land  and  the  far  western  fields. 

Production  of  beehive  coke  in  the  week  of  Janu¬ 
ary  18  is  estimated  at  557,000  tons,  an  increase  of 
3.5  per  cent  over  the  week  of  January  11  and  the 
third  successive  increase  over  the  low  record  of 
Christmas  week. 

The  by-product  coke  output  was  553,000  tons,  an 
increase  of  nearly  26,000  tons,  or  5  per  cent,  over 
the  week  of  January  11. 

Anthracite  production  is  estimated  at  1,786,000  net 
tons  in  the  week  ending  January  18,  compared  with 
1,651,000  tons  the  previous  week,  and  1,719,000  tons 
for  the  corresponding  week  of  1918. 


Features  of  Girard  Royalties. 

It  is  expected  that  before  the  coal  is  exhausted, 
one  tract  of  390  acres  owned  by  the  Girard  Estate 
in  the  lower  anthracite  region  will  have  yielded  $11,- 
000,000  in  royalties.  It  so  happens  that  in  the  Maha- 
noy  Valley  the  coal  seams  are  both  thick  and  numer¬ 
ous.  From  12  to  15  layers  of  coal,  one  might  say, 
are  to  be  found  in  that  section. 

The  appearance  of  the  territory  is  most  unprepos¬ 
sessing,  with  the  culm  piles,  railroad  tracks  and  col¬ 
liery  buildings  struggling  for  space  in  the  limited 
area,  but  it  is  among  the  most  valuable  land  in  the 
United  Stales.  Years  ago  it  certainly  was  not  highly 
regarded;  It  was  taken  over  by  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  in  foreclosure  of  a  mortgage,  by  no 
means  large,  as  the  story  goes,  and  held  as  a  more 
or  less  dead  asset  until  the  bank  in  turn  was  taken 
over  by  Stephen  Girard  at  the  expiration  of  its  char¬ 
ter  period. 

Royalties  paid  at  the  present  time  range  from  $1.33 
a  ton  downward,  and  while  a  great  point  is  made 
by  some  newspapers  and  trade  investigators  as  to 
the  effect  of  these  payments  on  the  selling  price  of 
coal,  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  the  other  way  round 
in  many  cases,  the  leases  providing  that  the  size  of 
the  royalties  shall  be  governed  by  prices  realized  for 
the  coal.  In  any  event,  as  operators  paying  royalties 
have  to  compete  with  those  owning  the  land  they 
are  developing,  market  conditions  rather  than  royal¬ 
ties  regulate  the  price. 


A  Montreal  retailer  reports  that  the  coal  business 
in  that  section  is  very  quiet  at  the  present  time  on 
account  of  the  mild  weather  that  has  been  experi¬ 
enced  since  last  fall.  The  dealer  expects,  however, 
that  the  weather  will  soon  change  to  colder,  and 
indicates  that  if  such  is  not  the  case  the  entire  win¬ 
ter  will  prove  to  have  been  one  of  absolute  quietness. 


Useful  Association  Record. 

New  Y  ork  State  Retail  Organization  Gets  Out 
Its  Dairy  and  Year  Book. 

1  he  New  \ork  State  Coal  Merchants’  Association 
lias  issued  its  1919  diary  and  year  book.  It  con¬ 
tains  a  considerable  amount  of  useful  information 
relative  to  the  Federal,  State  and  County  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministrations,  as  applied  to  New  York  State,  giving 
full  details  of  the  executive  staffs  of  these  regulating 
bodies.  It  also  embraces  details  relative  to  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  association,  its  officers,  directors, 
committee  members,  and  so  on,  together  with  in¬ 
formation  relative  to  the  insurance  organization  that 
so  many  members  of  the  association  are  participating 
in.  Other  information  of  a  statistical  nature  is  also 
given. 

Useful  and  interesting  to  the  wholesale  trade  is 
the  list  of  dealers  throughout  the  State,  members 
and  non-members,  that  is  presented  divided  by  coun¬ 
ties.  It  is  admitted  that  the  list  includes  more  names 
than  would  be  considered  as  regular-established  deal¬ 
ers,  as  those  having  licenses  as  coal  dealers,  as  re¬ 
ported  to  the  county  administrators,  are  enrolled, 
and  the  list  is  so  comprehensive  as  to  include  many 
so-called  dealers  to  whom  coal  is  only  a  minor  side¬ 
line.  But  it:  is  a  list  very  useful  as  a  basis,  at  least, 
for  circularizing  and  the  solicitation  of  business. 

The  members  of  the  State  association  are  indicated 
by  mark,  as  are  also  those  who  belong  to  the  county 
organizations  where  such  exist,  thus  giving  a  line, 
so  to  speak,  on  the  live-wires  of  the  trade. 

Some  interesting  comparisons  may  be  made  by 
those  who  study  the  record.  For  instance,  the  vast 
number  of  so-called  dealers  in  Buffalo,  where  the 
retail  trade  is  practically  a  peddler’s  proposition. 
The  same  condition  applies,  to  a  less  degree,  in 
Rochester ;  while  Syracuse  is  abundantly  supplied 
with  dealers,  to  say  the  least,  and  Albany  has  more 
than  Manhattan  and  Bronx  combined. 

Interesting  comparisons  may  also  be  made  as  be¬ 
tween  the  aggregation  of  dealers  in  Poughkeepsie  - 
and  those  in  the  nearby  city  of  Newburgh,  which  is 
pretty  nearly  the  same  size  and  yet  has  only  two 
dealers,  though  that  is  a  large  enough  number,  we 
venture  to  say. 

A  question  will  probably  arise  as  to  how  a  coal 
dealer  makes  out  in  a  town  of  112  population,  and 
how  he  gets  along  in  a  place  of  500  or  so,  when  he 
has  to  share  the  honors  with  two  or  three  competi¬ 
tive  dealers. 

Obviously  there  are  many  places  throughout  the 
State  where  the  supply  of  fuel  is  far  from  being  a 
profitable  monopoly,  and  we  dare  say  that  consider¬ 
able  expense  to  the  public  is  involved  by  the  mul¬ 
tiplicity  of  dealers,  each  with  his  fixed  charges  to 
pay. 


Trestles  Being  Condemned 

A  factor  that  will  force  itself  upon  the  attention 
of  the  retail  trade  in  the  near  future  is  the  growing 
number  of  condemnations  of  coal  trestles. 

This  does  not  signify  that  the  retailers  concerned 
did  not  make  adequate  arrangements  at  the  time 
the  trestles  were  built,  or  that  they  did  not  keep 
them  up  properly;  but  has  developed  because  of 
ihe  growing  size  of  coal  cars  and  the  increased 
tendency  to  send  very  heavy  equipment  on  branch 
lines,  as  they  are  gradually  brought  up  to  main 
line  standards. 

We  have  recently  heard  of  several  trestles  that 
not  long  ago  figured  proudly  in  the  advertisements 
of  various  dealers,  having  been  condemned  by  rail¬ 
road  authorities,  the  notification  signifying  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  of  prospective  expense.  This  is 
something  that  will  have  to  be  allowed  for  in  due 
course. 


The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  decided  to 
adhere  to  railroad  weights  as  the  basis  for  figuring 
coal  producing  costs.  It  had  been  proposed  to  adopt 
payroll  weights  instead,  but  this  plan  met  with  so 
much  opposition  from  operators  that  it  was  dropped. 


Trade  at  Milwaukee. 


All  Kinds  of  Coal  in  Good  Supply,  with  Light 
Current  Demand; 

Conditions  in  this  market  are  on  a  par  with  those 
at  other  points — very  light  demand  for  coal  and  a 
good  supply.  The  weather  has  been  unusually  mild 
for  this  season  of  the  year,  the  same  as  throughout 
the  country,  from  all  the  reports  we  get.  The  in¬ 
tensive  deliveries  during  last  summer  and  fall  nat¬ 
urally  react  now,  and  this,  coupled  with  the  unusual 
weather  conditions,  makes  the  market  very  dull  at 
the  present  time. 

Zone  restrictions  deprived  the  port  of  Milwaukee 
of  considerable  territory.  The  Fuel  Administration 
in  return  for  this  was  to  shut  off  Illinois  shipments 
into  this  territory  after  the  first  of  October,  but  this 
was  afterwards  changed,  and  coal  from  Illinois  mines 
has  been  allowed  to  come  into  this  territory  during 
the  entire  season.  This  has  resulted  in  the  loss  of 
large  amount  of  tonnage  for  eastern  coal. 

There  is  a  large  amount  of  soft  coal  in  stock. 
In  spite  of  this,  zone  restrictions  will  be  removed 
on  the  first  of  February,  and  this  will  result  in  all¬ 
rail  coal  from  eastern  fields  being  allowed  to  move 
into  dock  territory  to  the  detriment  of  the  coal  on 
the  docks  brought  here,  with  the  idea  that  no  rail 
coal  would  be  allowed  to  be  shipped  until  the  first 
of  April. 

Stocks  of  anthracite,  with  the  exception  of  chest¬ 
nut,  will  probably  be  ample  for  the  balance  of  the 
season.  Anthracite  was'  allotted  to  the  various  com¬ 
munities  throughout  the  northwest,  but  in  most  cases 
the  entire  allotment  will  not  be  wanted. 

Here  in  the  city,  deliveries  of  the  last  one-third 
of  retail  consumers^  allotments  may  now  be  made, 
but  a  large  number,  of  retail  consumers  also  will  not 
require  this  balance.  There  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  conservation,  the  weather  has  been  mild,  and  for 
furnace  use  many  consumers  have  taken  in  soft  coal 
and  coke. 

"  v  -  Receipts  by  Lake. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  total  receipts 
of  coal  by  lake  at  Milwaukee  during  the  past  three 
seasons : 

Anthracite  Bituminous  Total 


1918  .  839,092  3,446,061  4,285,153 

1917  .  922,538  3,025,558  3,948.096 

1916  .  853,217  3,737,167  4,590,384 


The  Passing  of  the  Fuel  Administration. 

West  Virginia  Mining  Record. 

In  a  meeting  of  West  Virginia  coal  men  on  the 
same  day  the  announcement  that  the  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration  would  lift  zones  and  price  regulation  was 
published,  one  of  them  saidt  “Today,  for  the  very 
first  time  since  governmental  regulation  set  in,  I 
feel  that  I  am  back  in  business  for  myself.”  And 
while  many  and  foolish  mistakes  have  been  made 
in  .Washington  since  August  22,  1917,  it  is  well  to 
forget  them  now,  and  to  profit  by  the  experiences 
of  the  past  18  months. 

The  Washington  authorities  started  out  on  the 
theory  that  the  coal  producers  of  the  country  were 
all  scoundrels— “robber  barons,”  as  they  had  for 
so  many  years,  read  in  the  super-heated  screeds 
of  the  sob-sister  squad  of  writers.  They  have 
ended  the  administration  cf  the  .fuel  supply  with 
practical  coal  men  in  charge,  and  the  country  fully 
informed  that  coal  men  are  human  and  just  about 
as  honest  as  the  average  run  of  men. 


Convention  visitors  notice  a  difference  at  retail 
gatherings,  a  less  degree  of  exuberance  than  is  to 
be  noted  with  gatherings  of  the  wholesale  and  oper¬ 
ating  interest.  The  country  dealers,  it  would  appear, 
have  been  so  often  warned  against  the  machinations 
of  “them  bunco  fellers”  that  they  are  very  careful 
of  conversations  when  away  from  home,  and  it 
takes  more  than  a  few  hours  for  the  thawing  out 
process  to  have  its  effect.  So  it  is  probably  bene¬ 
ficial  on  this  account  at  least  to  have  frequent  trade 
gatherings,  that  the  country  trade  may  get  to  know 
something  more  of  the  bright  side  of  the  world. 
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No  More  Disputes  with  Labor 

about  handling  the  soft  coal  storage. 

The  Haiss  Wagon  Loader  never  kicks  about 
loading  1  ton  a  minute  for  lc.  Order  one  now 
to  unload  your  cars  or  to  load  your  wagons  and 
auto  trucks. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  many  hundreds  of  users: 

Vacuum  Oil  Co . ....Olean,  N.  Y. 

Du  Pont  Powder  Co . Wilmington,  Del. 

U.  S.  War  Dept . U.  S.  A.  and  France 

U.  S.  Shipbuilding  Corp . U.  S.  A. 

Clinchfield  Fuel  Co . Galveston,  Texas 

Thos.  F.  Taylor  Coal  Co . Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Del.,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Coal  Co. ..  Paterson,  N.  J. 

Red  Ash  Coal  Co . Wilkee-Barre,  Pa. 

Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co . Lansford,  Pa. 

The  George  Haiss  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 

139th  St.  &  Rider  Ave.  New  York  City 


ANTHRACITE 

AND 

BITUMINOUS  COAL 

Boston  Mass.,  141  Milk  Street 
Taunton,  Mass.,  35  Taunton  Green 


NEW  ENGLAND  DISTRIBUTORS 

BERWIND’S  NEW  RIVER 

CARGOES,  CARLOADS,  LIGHTER  LOADS 
Shipping  Piers:  Fall  River,  Mass. 


PRODUCERS  FUEL  COMPANY 

SELLING  AGENTS  FOR  MINES  PRODUCING 

GAS  STEAM  COKING 

‘  COAL 

First  National  Bank  Building  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

J.  K.  BARBER,  Pres.  W.  S.  BYERS,  Vice  Pres.  R.  C.  MASTEN,  Treas. 


John  D.  Schoonmaker,  President 


Arthur  Conners,  Sec’y  and  Treasurer 


E.  Salisbury.  Marine  Supervise*- 


Schoonmaker-Conners  Company,  Inc 

GENERAL  FREIGHTING 

Scows,  Coal  Barges,  Covered  and  Derrick-Lighters 
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Cincinnati  News  Notes. 

B.  Ford,  of  the  Matthew  Addy  Co.,  spent  a  few 
days  last  week  in  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

W.  G.  Dillon,  president  of  the  Mitchell  &  Dillon 
Coal  Co.,  Chicago,  was  in  the  city  on  Tuesday. 

O.  M.  Deyerle,  vice  president  of  the  Flat  Top  Fuel 
Co.,  Bluefield,  W.  Va.,  was  a  visitor  here  this  week 

B.  Lee  Hutchinson,  general  manager  of  the  Hutch¬ 
inson  Coal  Co.,  went  to  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  on  busi¬ 
ness  on  Tuesday. 

J.  M.  Wright,  president  of  the  Raleigh  Coal  Co., 
attended  a  meeting  of  smokeless  coal  operators  at 
Charleston,  W.  Va.,  on  Wednesday. 

S.  F.  Haskins  and  S.  H.  Meems,  of  the  Diamond 
Block  Coal  Co.,  of  Hazard,  Ky.,  were  circulating 
among  the  coal  fraternity  here  on  Monday. 

R.  S.  McVeigh,  president  of  the  Island  Creek 
Coal  Co.,  was  at  the  bedside  of  William  Ernst  Minor 
when  he  died  on  Saturday  last  in  a  Washington  hos¬ 
pital. 

General  Sales  Manager  A.  A.  Liggett,  of  the  Ral¬ 
eigh  Coal  Co.,  was  a  visitor  to  the  mining  properties 
of  the  company  at  Raleigh,  West  Virginia,  on  Mon¬ 
day  and  Tuesday. 

H.  J.  Jump  and  C.  D.  Weeks,  of  the  Milwaukee 
Coke  &  Gas  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  passed  through 
here  on  Monday  on  the  way  to  the  company’s  mines 
in  West  Virginia. 

On  Thursday  evening,  President  James  A.  Green, 
president  of  the  Matthew  Addy  Co.,  entertained  at 
dinner  the  general  office  personnel  at  his  beautiful 
home  on  Winding  Way,  in  this  city.  It  was  a 
continuation  of  the  celebration. 

Victor  S.  White,  of  the  Flat  Top  Fuel  Co.,  Blue- 
field,  W.  Va.,  was  in  the  city  Tuesday  on  business 
connected  with  the  opening  of  an  office  for  his  com¬ 
pany  at  1409  Union  Trust  Building,  which  will  be  an 
event  of  the  coming  Saturday. 

H.  L.  Monarch,  who  is  known  to  coal  men  in  the 
Central  West  as  the  former  president  of  the  Mon¬ 
arch  Coal  Co.,  Richmond,  Ind.,  but  who  is  now 
prospering  in  the  sugar  business  at  Pittsburgh,  was 
visiting  this  week  among  his  old  coal  friends  here. 

C.  R.  Moriarity,  of  the  Island  Creek  Coal  Co.,  L.  H. 
Stone,  of  Jewett,  Bigelow  &  Brooks,  and  Tom  Mor¬ 
gan,  of  the  Eaton-Rhodes  Co.,  were  in  attendance 
at  the  meeting  of  coal  men  at  Cleveland  on 
Monday  that  started  the  movement  for  the  lake 
shipment  coal  pool  dissolution. 

George  F.  Stahner,  president  of  the  Fort  Dearborn 
Coal  Co.,  Chicago,  has  been  in  the  city  for  a  few 
days,  arranging  to  open  a  branch  office  for  his 
company.  It  will  open  on  Saturday  at  1334  Union 
Trust  Building  and  will  be  in  charge  of  Robert 
Magee,  formerly  with  the  Producers  Coal  Co. 

W.  W.  Hearne,  manager  for  the  Matthew  Addy 
Co.  at  Philadelphia,  as  well  as  A.  Burt  Champion, 
manager  at  St.  Louis,  and  Ralph  Lundgsen,  manager 
at  Chicago,  were  in  the  city  on  Wednesday  to  attend 
the  dinner  in  honor  of  the  sixtieth  anniversary  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Matthew  Addy  Company’s  busi¬ 
ness.  The  affair  occurred  at  the  Queen  City  Club 
and  about  sixty  of  the  officers,  directors,  managers, 
agents  and  guests  were  present.  It  was  a  most  de¬ 
lightful  occasion. 


It  is  understood  that  the  National  Coal  Associa¬ 
tion  has  recommended  to  the  Railroad  Administra¬ 
tion  that  the  net  ton  be  adopted  as  the  basis  for 
bituminous  tariffs  in  eastern  territory.  The  use  of 
the  gross  ton  is  now  largely  confined  to  the  seaboard 
trade  and  most  coal  men  are  in  favor  of  doing  away 
with  it,  but  as  long  as  freight  rates  are  on  that 
basis  it  would  lead  to  confusion  and  a  lot  of  un¬ 
necessary  work  to  use  the  net  ton  in  quoting  prices 
on  coal  at  tidewater  or  delivered  at  line  points  and 
in  making  out  invoices,  etc.  For  that  reason  the 
trade  is  obliged  to  use  the  gross  ton  as  long  as  the 
railroads  do,  but  there  is  a  pretty  widespread  desire 
to  change  to  the  net  ton  in  the  case  of  bituminous 
at  least. 


Boston  News  Notes. 

Aside  from  the  filing  department,  practically  all  of 
the  I'uel  Administration  officers  and  employes  of  the 
State  have  left  the  State  House  and  now  are  com¬ 
fortably  quartered  in  rooms  on  different  floors  of  the 
Tederal  Trust  Building  at  85  Devonshire  street. 

I  here  is  a  large  amount  of  work  remaining  to  be 
done  in  settling  up  on  contracts  and  other  matters 
of  the  administration. 

Chairman  Cole  of  the  Waterways  Commission  has 
asked  the  Legislature  to  appropriate  $200,000  for  a 
new  freight  terminal  on  the  Braintree  side  of  Hay¬ 
ward’s  Creek,  which  will  include  depots  for  receiving 
coal,  oil  and  lumber.  Two  600-foot  piers  with  a 
200-foot  berthing  space  between  them  and  a  railroad 
terminal  with  a  branch  connection  with  the  N.  Y., 
N.  H.  &  H.  R.  R.  at  Braintree  are  planned. 

The  steamers  Arlington  and  Brandon,  owned  here 
and  for  years  engaged  in  the  coal  trade  between 
Chesapeake  Bay  and  New  England  ports,  have  been 
chartered  for  offshore  voyages.  They  are  at  the  At¬ 
lantic  Works,  East  Boston,  undergoing  repairs.  These 
steamers  are  owned  by  the  New  England  Fuel  & 
Transportation  Co.  and  were  brought  here  from  the 
lakes.  One  will  load  here  and  the  other  will  take 
a  general  cargo  from  Philadelphia  to  France. 

The  St.  Paul  and  Binghamton,  two  steamers  that 
had  been  in  the  Boston  coal  trade,  have  been  sold  by 
Charles  W.  Morse  to  the  American  Steamship  Co., 
Ltd.,  New  York,  and  it  is  understood  that  the  new 
owners  will  put  them  under  Canadian  registry  for 
use  in  the  Mediterranean  trade.  While  bringing  coal 
to  Boston  the  steamers  were  under  charter  to  C.  H. 
Sprague  &  Son.  The  St.  Jaul,  idle  since  January  3, 
is  getting  ready  to  go  to  New  York.  The  Bingham¬ 
ton  already  has  proceeded  to  that  port. 

Additions  to  Boston’s  coal-carrying  fleet  are  being 
made  by  the  Northern  Transportation  Co.,  of  which 
J.  J.  Burke  is  the  representative.  The  company  has 
under  construction  two  ocean-going  tugs  and  several 
barges.  The  tugs  are  building  at  Baltimore  and  will 
be  named  Boston  and  Norfolk.  They  will  be  135  feet 
long  and  will  be  ready  in  a  few  weeks.  Each  is  of 
steel,  with  powerful  equipment.  Some  of  the  barges 
are  building  at  Havre  de  Grace,  Md.  All  will  be 
used  in  the  Norfolk-Boston  trade. 

R.  S.  Townsend,  president  and  treasurer  of  the 
E.  B.  Townsend  Coal  Co.,  is  back  “on  the  job”  after 
IS  months  spent  in  the  naval  aviation  service;  also 
L.  C.  Pratt,  one  of  the  company’s  salesmen.  Mr. 
Townsend  enlisted  in  the  Navy  before  the  war 
started,  as  a  seaman.  When  he  finished  with  the 
service  he  held  the  rank  of  senior  lieutenant,  speak¬ 
ing  well  for  knowledge  and  attention  to  duty.  Mr. 
Pratt  was  a  sergeant  in  the  Ordnance  Department  at 
the  Watertown  Arsenal.  Harold  C.  Swan,  a 'clerk 
for  the  company,  who  served  as  a  chief  yeoman  in 
the  Navy  at  the  Hingham  Station,  is  out  of  the 
service,  but  has  not  returned. 


Buffalo  Trade  Notes. 

J.  R.  Barnett  returned  to  his  office  last  week  from 
Philadelphia  and  the  mining  regions.  He  had  been 
East  most  of  the  time  for  some  w<eeks. 

At  the  annual  election  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  Charles  L.  Couc]i  was 
chosen  first  vice-president. 

It  is  stated  by  a  reliable  authority  that  the  Grand 
I  runk  Railway  has  about  3,000  cars  of  coal  on  track 
between  Detroit,  and  Montreal,  for  which  it  has  no 
storage  room. 

All  coal  prices  by  the  regulation  plan  “go  out” 
now,  Tebruary  1.  Changes  in  consequence  do  not 
promise  to  be  great,  for  they  must  have  been  pretty 
freely  discounted.  X 

S.  G.  Lund,  Buffalo  representative  of  Whitney  & 
Kemmerer,  is  back  from  a  visit  to  Pittsburgh.  J.  W. 
Whiteley  came  up  from  the  New  York  office  and 
they  went  to  the  Smoky  City  together. 

The  fuel  sold  in  the  harbor  this  winter  is  many 
times  what  it  was  last  winter,  as  there  are  117  grain 
cargoes  to  take  care  of  now,  and  none  at  all  last 
winter.  So  far  only  20  have  been  unloaded,  as  the 
demand  for  grain  is  light. 

The  Canadian  Cartridge  Co.  of  Hamilton,  Ont., 
which  has  been  running  100  per  cent,  on  war  wrork, 
is  now  preparing  to  make  metal  stampings  and  steel 
barrels.  Other  similar  factories  are  preparing  to  re¬ 
turn  to  ordinary  business.  Coal  shippers  have  lost 
business  in  Canada  more  than  at  home  on  account 
of  the  earlier  dropping  of  war  work  there. 

The  three  sons  of  E.  C.  Roberts  were  pictured 
in  a  local  newspaper  last  week  as  members  of  the 
United  States  Army.  Two  of  them,  Capt.  Paul  Rob¬ 
erts  and  Lieut.  Clark  T.  .Roberts,  are  now  out  of  the 
service  and  the  latter  is  in  Buffalo.  Major  E.  C. 
Roberts,  Jr.,  chief  of  staff  of  the  57th  Brigade, 
writes  that  he  will  be  home  about  the  middle  of  next 
month. 


The  increased  use  of  soft  coal  since  the  days  of 
the  big  strike  has  unquestionably  made  New  York  a 
less  clean  city  than  it  was  prior  to  1902.  Now  that 
anthracite  has  come  into  ample  supply  we  may  ex¬ 
pect  to  hear  of  some  movement  for  the  more  ex¬ 
clusive  use  thereof  and  a  closing  of  the  bars  on  the 
growing  tendency  to  use  more  soft  coal  in  the  thick¬ 
ly  settled  section  hereabouts. 


The  average  temperature  for  the  first  30  days  of 
last  month,  as  reported  by  the  New  York  weather 
bureau,  was  35  degrees.  The  normal  for  January  is 
30  degrees,  and  a  year  ago  the  average  was  22.  The 
highest  January  average  was  40  degrees,  which  was 
recorded  in  1913,  and  again  in  1890  and  1880. 


Bituminous  Coal  Statistics. 

Shipments  of  bituminous  coal  over  the  following  railroads,  which  includes  tonnage  originating  on 
line  and  received  from  connections,  also  hauled  for  revenue  and  tonnage  for  company  use,  during  the 
first  eight  months  of  1917  and  1918,  'vere  : 

Revenue.  Company  Use.  Total. 


1917. 

1918. 

B.  &  O . 

.  25,150,226 

32,053,108 

B„  R.  &  P . 

.  6,689,514 

7,488,065 

B.  &  S . 

.  1,049,788 

1,277,464 

C.  &  O . 

.  17.322,535 

18,261,432 

Erie  . 

.  5,776,249 

7,483,320 

*H.  &  B.  T.  M... 

.  976,689 

770,041 

N.  Y.  Central  .... 

. I  5,654,825 

5,858,003 

Buff.  &  East  . 

. s 

N.  &  W . 

.  20,009,114 

17,675,788 

Pennsylvania  . 

.  35,395,190 

35,259,637 

P.  &  L.  E . 

.  7,612,231 

9,768,794 

P.  &  S . 

.  1,841,290 

1,798,341 

P„  S.  &  N . 

.  969,229 

822,500 

Virginian  . 

.  4.437,476 

4,192,049 

W.  Md . 

* — Seven  months. 

.  6,091,092 

7,066,417 

Reprinted  from 

issue  of  January  18 

as  some  figures 

r - — >  < - - ■n 


1917. 

1918. 

1917. 

1918. 

4,202,586 

4,570,052 

29,352,812 

36,623,160 

525,586 

578,412 

7,216,100 

8,066,477 

68.712 

82,753 

1,118,500 

1,360.217 

1,501,664 

1,487,330 

18,824,199 

19,748,762 

2,740,028 

2,598,855 

8,516,277 

10,082,175 

22,319 

20,111 

899,008 

790,152 

1,418,384 

1,769,133 

7,073,209 

7,627,136 

2,207,159 

2,400614 

22,216,273 

20,076,402 

5,440,123 

5,999,629 

40,835,313 

41,259,266 

373,104 

432,292 

7,985,335 

10,201,086 

30,306 

33,258 

1,871,596 

1,831,599 

45,881 

50,757 

1,015,110 

873,257 

258,297 

287,458 

4,695,773 

4,479,507 

459,899 

467,816 

1,560,991 

7,534,233 

were  misplaced  in  that  issue. 
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ILLINOIS 


7  MINES 


Royalton,  Franklin  Co.  No.  1  and  No.  2 
C.  B.  &  Q.  I.  C.  M.  P. 


Groveland,  Tazewell  Co. 
All  Lines — Peoria  Rates 


Sandoval,  Marion  Co. 

I.  c. 

Coffeen,  Montgomery  Co. 
Cloverleaf 


INDIANA 

13  MINES 

No.  4  and  No.  5  Vein 
C.  T.  H.  &  S.  E.  and  C.  &  E.  I. 


KENTUCKY 

11  MINES 

Elkhorn  Gas,  Kentucky  Cardinal  Block 
C.  &  O.  R.  R. 

Empire  Gas,  No.  9,  11  and  12  Veins 
I.  C.  and  L.  &  N. 


31  MINES 

Annual  Capacity  8,000,000  tons 

For  the  particular  trade  M  V  M  ^  ^ 

Requiring  Quality-Standard 

BICKETT  COAL  &  COKE  CO. 

Branch:  Syndicate  Trust  Building,  ST.  LOUIS 


507  McCormick  Building,  CHICAGO 


CARNEGIE  COAL  CO. 

Oliver  Building 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

PRODUCERS 

Pittsburgh-Youghiogheny  Coal 

Six  Operations — each  equipped  with 

MARCUS  PICKING  TABLES 

i  •  =i 


UPPER  LAKE  DOCKS 

SUPERIOR,  WIS.  DULUTH,  MINN. 


Let  us  show  you  how  to  reduce  your  costs  by  the 
installation  of  up-to-date  equipment  which  will  mean 
greater  storage  capacity,  increased  economy  and  effi¬ 
ciency  in  handling,  with  a  resultant  increase  in 
business.  Our  engineers  will  be  glad  to  consider  your 
problems  with  you. 

Send  for  Catalogue  No.  102 

GUARANTEE  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

140  Cedar  St.,  NEW  YORK  Old  Colony  Bldg.,  CHICAGO 


COAL  POCKETS 

Timber,  Reinforced  Concrete  and  Steel 
Construction 
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Mining  Labor  News.  Pig  Iron  Production. 


L .  M.  W.  Planning  to  Resist  Any  Attempt  to 
Reduce  Wages. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  January  29. — At  a  meeting  of 
the  executive  board  of  the  Ignited  Mine  Workers  of 
America  here,  the  matter  of  organization  plans  was 
gone  into  extensively.  The  board  recommended 
the  appointment  of  a  policy  committee  to  take  up 
the  matter  of  reconstruction  plans  as  they  touch  the 
miners.  The  committee,  while  not  yet  appointed, 
will  be  named  shortly  and  will  consist  of  eight  rep¬ 
resentatives  from  each  of  the  districts  of  the  mine 
workers.  The  committee  will  day  plans  to  resist 
an)-  reduction  in  wages  by  operators,  individually 
or  collectively. 

The  board  also  took  up  the  matter  of  the  report 
and  recommendations  of  the  organization  commit¬ 
tee  as  regards  several  districts  and  made  recom¬ 
mendations  as  to  the  disposal  of  jurisdictions.  The 
defining  of  jurisdiction  between  District  No.  17  and 
the  Maryland  field  was  made,  giving  all  mines  in 
northern  West  Virginia  to  District  No.  17  with  the 
exception  of  those  in  Preston  County,  ordinarily 
designated  as  the  Potomac  field. 

In  Districts  No.  17  and  19  the  committee  recom¬ 
mended  that  mines  in  the  Elkhorn  field,  including 
mines  on  the  west  side  of  the  range  in  Letcher 
County,  Kentucky,  be  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Dis¬ 
trict  17.  The  board  decided  that  District  No.  19 
was  capable  of  sustaining  itself  and  recommended 
that  its  autonomy  be  restored  'by  March  1. 

In  the  matter  of  the  new  contract  for  the  New 
River  and  Winding  Gulf  fields,  which  expires  March 
31,  the  board  recommended  that  special  attention  be 
paid  to  negotiating  this  contract  and  that  interna¬ 
tional  officers  co-operate  with  the  local  officials  in 
arranging  a  satisfactory  basic  agreement. 


Hampton  Roads  Dumpings. 

Coal  dumpings  at  the  Hampton  Roads  piers,  in¬ 
cluding  the  piers  in  Norfolk  and  in  Newport  News, 
for  the  first  eleven  months  of  1918,  or  up  to  Decem¬ 
ber  1  last,  which  are  the  latest  accurate  figures  ob¬ 
tainable  at  present,  exceeded  those  for  the  first 
eleven  months  in  1917  by  1,253,885  tons.  This  enor¬ 
mous  increase,  which  was  undoubtedly  due  to  war 
activities,  taxed  the  piers  almost  to  their  capacity, 
but  the  total  figures  prove  that  the  Hampton  Roads 
piers  are  practically  equal  in  capacity  to  any  on  the 
Atlantic  Coast. 

The  total  amount  passing  over  the  piers  in  Nor¬ 
folk  and  Newport  News  for  the  period  ending  No¬ 
vember  30,  1918,  was  16,036,926  tons,  as  compared 
with  a  total  amount  passing  through  the  same  piers 
up  to  November  30,  1917,  of  14,782,941  tons. 

During  the  past  year  the  Norfolk  &  Western  Ry. 
handled  254,894  tons  at  the  Norfolk  city  pier  and 
7,130,011  at  the  Lamberts  Point  pier  of  that  com¬ 
pany. 

At  the  piers  operated  by  the  Virginian  Ry.  3,949,- 
712  tons  were  dumped,  while  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
Ry.  at  its  Newport  News  piers  handled  4,702,309 

tons. 

Comparative  figures  for  the  same  railroad  com¬ 
panies  in  1917  are  as  follows:  Norfolk  &  Western, 
5,967,560  tons;  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  4,198,160  tons; 
Virginian  Railway,  4,617,313  tons. 

During  1918  the  month  of  July  broke  the  records 
for  the  year.  The  total  dumpings  for  that  month  at 
all  piers  by  all  railway  companies  was  1,706,322  tons, 
and  these  record  monthly  figures  do  not  include  the 
dumpings  at  the  city  pier  for  July  of  last  year,  the 
latter  pier  being  controlled  by  the  Norfolk  &  West¬ 
ern  Ry. 

There  is  still  some  chance  of  a  flurry  in  the  coal 
market,  but,  in  the  main,  as  we  draw  nearer  all  the 
time  to  the  opening  of  the  new  season  more  and 
more  thought  will  be  given  to  the  regulation  of 
affairs  during  the  new  coal  year  and  there  will  be  a 
growing  tendency  to  consider  the  season  1918-19  a 
closed  book. 


Last  Year's  Output  Ahead  of  1917,  But  Fell 
Short  of  1916. 

The  production  of  pig  iron  in  the  United  States 
last  year,  while  250,000  tons  in  excess  of  1917,  fell 
over  half  a  million  tons  short  of  the  record  output 
of  1916.  Production  at  10-year  periods,  in  gross 
tons,  has  been  as  follows : 

Year. 


1835  .  160,000 

1845  .  300,000 

1855  .  655,000 

1865  .  775,000 

1875  . 1 .  1,856,000 

1885  .  3,432,000 

1895  .  7,606,000 

1905  .  14,866,000 

1915  .  25,771,000 

1916  .  39,434,797 

1917  .  38,647,397 

1918  .  38,900,000 


The  present  capacity  of  the  blast  furnaces,  on  a 
fair  commercial  basis,  is  about  45,000,000  tons  an¬ 
nually,  but  labor  shortage,  coke  scarcity  and  other 
drawbacks  prevented  that  mark  being  attained  in 
1918.  There  was  also  a  shortage  of  scrap  iron  of 
suitable  quality  for  use  in  blast  furnaces.  Seven  new 
furnaces,  with  a  combined  capacity  of  over  1,000,000 
tons  a  year,  are  in  course  of  erection  or  are  definitely 
projected. 


Quietness  at  Halifax. 

Business  Has  Shown  a  Decided  Reversal  of 
Form  in  Recent  Weeks. 

The  coal  business  here  at  present  is  very  quiet. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  fall  and  early  winter  the 
dealers  had  considerable  trouble  in  making  deliv¬ 
eries,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  all  kinds  of  fuel,  and 
were  very  heavily  booked  up,  but  about  a  month 
ago  they  were  able  to  catch  up  with  these  deliveries 
and  since  then  business  has  been  particularly  quiet 
for  this  season  of  the  year.  At  present  little  or 
nothing  is  being  done,  except  in  small  lots  of  a 
ton  or  so  to  householders. 

Bituminous  stocks  are  coming  along  very  freely 
and  are  being  well  looked  after  by  the  different 
mines,  particularly  the  Dominion  Coal  Co.  There 
is  probably '  sufficient  anthracite  in  view  to  keep  the 
market  supplied  till  April.  The  writer’s  firm  has 
some  3,500  tons  of  different  sizes  on  hand. 

A  new  fuel  to  be  introduced  in  this  market  this 
year  was  petroleum  coke,  which  is  being  made  by 
the  Imperial  Oil  Co.  at  Imperoyal,  their  works  at 
Dartmouth,  just  across  the  harbor  from  Halifax. 
This  is  finding  ready  sale  and  is  being  looked  fa¬ 
vorably  on  by  householders  who  have  used  it,  the 
only  trouble  being  that  dealers  here  are  not  able  to 
stock  it  up,  as  the  only  means  the  Imperial  Oil  Co. 
has  of  shipping  it  is  round  by  rail. 

Retail  prices  today  are:  Dominion  Coal  Co.’s 
bituminous  coal,  $10.75  per  net  ton;  chestnut,  stove, 
egg  and  broken  sizes  of  anthracite,  $17.75;  pea  coal, 
$16.00.  This  latter  find  very  little  sale  on  this 
market. 


Col.  Daniel  B.  Wentz  has  been  elected  a  member 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  & 
Navigation  Co.,  to  fill  the  vacancy  created  by  the 
death  of  his  father,  the  late  Dr.  J.  S.  Wentz. 


Loss  and  Damage  Claims. 

New  System  for  Handling  These  to  Be 
Devised  by  Coal  and  Railroad  Men. 

Definite  plans  for  handling  coal  claims  and  a  basis 
of  settlement  for  all  loss  and  damage  claims  on  coal 
will  be  taken  up  in  a  practical  way  soon  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  railroad  freight  claim  agents  in  conference 
with  committees  representing  the  National  Coal  As¬ 
sociation,  the  American  Wholesale  Coal  Association 
and  the  National  Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Association. 
Announcement  to  this  effect  has  been  made  by  Chair¬ 
man  Reed  of  the  railroad  relations  committee  of 
the  operators’  organization. 

Consideration  has  been  given  by  the  officers  of 
the  Railroad  Administration  to  the  proposals  of  the 
National  Coal  Association,  and  J.  H.  Howard,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  claims  and  property  protection  section 
of  the  Railroad  Administration,  has  agreed  to  ap¬ 
point  a  committee  of  railroad  freight  claim  agents 
to  confer  with  a  committee  to  be  composed  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  three  national  coal  associations  to 
work  out  definite  plans  for  handling,  and  a  basis  for 
settlement  of  all  loss  and  damage  claims  on  coal. 

The  claims  and  property  protection  section  of  the 
Railroad  Administration  is  also  approaching  this 
subject  from  a  new  angle,  one  which  it  is  hoped  will 
be  productive  of  good  results  from  the  viewpoint  of 
the  coal  producer,  wholesaler,  retailer  and  consumer. 

A  major  committee  has  been  appointed  by  Mr. 
Howard  which  will  supervise  the  activities  of  a  local 
committee  in  each  regional  district.  The  duties  of 
these  committees  will  be  to  investigate  and  study 
the  causes  of  claims  and  recommend  action  to  be 
taken  by  the  Railroad  Administration  to  correct  or 
eliminate  the  causes.  This  committee  will  proceed 
with  its  work  immediately. 


Detroit  Board  of  Commerce  Discontinues  Its 
Special  Fuel  Department. 

Detroit,  Jan.  29. — As  the  present  situation  in  De¬ 
troit  appears  to  have  made  its  further  assistance  un¬ 
necessary,  the  special  fuel  department  of  the  Detroit 
Board  of  Commerce  has  been  discontinued.  Its 
records  have  been  turned  over  to  the  Wayne  County 
Fuel  Committee. 

The  Board  of  Commerce  fuel  department  was 
established  last  summer,  after  the  organization  had 
sent  a  special  committee  to  Washington  in  the  effort 
to  obtain  an  increase  in  the  city  allotment  of  anthra¬ 
cite  and  speedier  shipment  of  all  forms  of  coal  to 
guard  against  a  threatened  shortage  of  domestic 
supply. 

'Co-operating  with  the  Fuel  Administrator  and  the 
local  coal  dealers,  the  Board  of  Commerce  received 
applications  from  more  than  50,000  users  of  hard 
coal  base -burners  and  distributed  the  orders  among 
the  dealers,  this  action  facilitating  prompt  distribution 
of  anthracite.  E.  J.  Dubois,  in  charge  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  as  the  board’s  special  coal  representative,  re¬ 
sumes  his  connection  with  the  American  Coal  &  Coke 
Co.,  of  which  he  is  vice-president. 


Those  who  have  not  been  at  Albany  recently  will 
probably  be  surprised  to  find  how  the  Hotel  Ten 
Eyck  looms  up.  A  new  addition  has  been  built  on 
the  downhill  side  of  State  sfeet,  but  nothwithstand- 
ing  the  grade,  a  matter  of  two  stories,  the  new  part 
towers  high  above  the  original  structure,  making  a 
notable  land-mark  in  the  old  town  on  the  upper 
Hudson. 


Destinations  of  N.  &  W.  Tonnage. 

November  11  months 


Shipments 

1917 

1918 

1917 

1918 

Tidewater  foreign  coal . . . 

.  113,714 

66,690 

2,187,839 

1 ,400,274 

Tidewater  foreign  coke  . 

1,657 

17,869 

6,564 

Tidewater  coastwise  coal  . 

.  292,869 

392,214 

2,950,763 

5,191.062 

Other  domestic  coal  . 

.  2,061,888 

1,801,800 

25,402,218 

21,125,813 

Other  domestic  coke  . 

.  215,391 

184,648 

2,216,412 

2,185,660 

Totals  . 

.  2,683,862 

2,447,009 

32,775,155 

29,909,373 
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THE  MARKET  SITUATION. 

Now  we  have  passed  beyond  Ground-Hog 
ay  and  those  who  take  that  date  seriously 
r  with  a  degree  of  amusement  may,  alike, 
raw  such  conclusions  as  are  appropriate 
rom  the  event.  The  records  of  the  New 
'ork  Weather  Bureau  show  that,  as  a 
latter  of  prophecy,  the  ground-hog  has 
een  right  one-third  of  the  time,  has  been 
/rong:  one-third  of  the  time  and  it  is  a 
latter  of  opinion  whether  he  was  right  or 
,-rong  the  remaining  third  of  the  years 
overed,  as  the  averages  were  so  close  to 
ormal  that  it  was  not  easy  to  say  whether 
le  weather  might  be  described  as  mild  or 
evere.  So  much  for  the  psychological  side 
f  the  coal  market  at  present. 

There  is  not  much  opportunity  for  such 
vplav  in  business  and  coming  down  to  the 
ctual  facts  of  the  situation,  we  find  that 
he  winter  is  more  than  half  gone  with  a 
f*rV  remarkable  weather  record  achieved, 
'here  have  been  milder  seasons,  it  is  true, 
ut  rarely  if  ever  has  there  been  such  a  steady 
un  of  "mild  days  without  occasional  cold 
naps  to  revive  demand  (and  hope)  and  to 
ring  down  the  average  temperature  figure 
hat  would  otherwise  have  been  established 
•y  the  mild  days  intervening.  Still  a  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  spell  of  winter,  say  the  hopeful 
oik’s  and,  of  course,  many  things,  if  per- 
aps  not  all  things  are  possible,  but  the  fact 
emains  that  cold  waves  that  arrive  subse- 
uent  to  this  period  are  of  short  duration, 
mow  soon  disappears  as  the  sun  grows 
varmer.  Even  the  results  of  the  great  bliz- 
ard  were  eliminated  before  more  than  a 
veek  passed  by,  and  so  we  must  size  up  the 
filiation  as  it  exists  without  laying  much 
tress  upon  what  may  be  expected  as  a  re- 
ult  of  adverse  weather  conditions. 

Months  ago  we  qualified  nearly  all  state- 
nents  as  to  what  might  be  expected  by  re¬ 
erring  to  the  importance  of  weather  as  a 
actor  and  now  we  have  had  the  opportunity 
o  realize  what  a  substantial  factor  it  is  in 
letermining  the  course  of  the  coal  business, 
lthough  we  do  not  go  so  far  as  some  do  in 
his  respect. 

Idleness  has  increased  in  the  bituminous 
egions  this  week  and  it  is  generally  con- 
idered  a  splendid  trade  circumstance  that 
he  operators  have  been  so  prompt  to  recog- 
uze  the  situation  as  it  exists  and  take  proper 
egulatorv  steps.  “No  use  forcing  coal  on 
l  dull  market,”  has  often  been  asserted  in 
he  past  and  only  too  often  the  statement  fell 


upon  deaf  ears,  but,  evidently,  association 
work,  and,  shall  we  say,  the  preachment 
of  the  trade  press,  have  had  a  good  result 
and  more  prompt  action  has  been  taken  this 
time  than  ever  before,  perhaps,  in  a  dull 
season.  The  result  is  reflected  in  another 
downward  turn  in  the  rate  of  production 
reported  by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  and 
the  output  of  coal  is  now  lower  than  at  any 
time  since  June,  1916,  excepting  only  dur¬ 
ing  the  holiday  period  recently  closed  and 
the  corresponding  period  a  year  ago,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  official  records,  and  when 
the  returns  for  the  current  week  come  to 
hand  it  will  probably  be  found  that  the  de¬ 
crease  has  extended  still  further. 

As  a  result,  it  is  safe  to  say  price  weakness 
does  not  seem  to  have  grown  any  worse  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  case  of  coal  on  demurrage  at 
tidewater  and  some  of  those  sales  are  readily 
excusable  as  the  companies  having  opera¬ 
tions  under  development  must  get  out  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  coal  in  conjunction  with 
their  rock-work  in  order  to  put  their  prop¬ 
erty  in  condition  to  take  care  of  their  trade 
when  the  heavier  demand  does  eventuate. 

In  some  regions  and  in  the  Middle  West 
particularly,  advances  are  reported  since  the 
Government  took  off  price  restrictions  and, 
in  general,  a  greater  disposition  than  ever 
existed  in  pre-war  days  to  regulate  supply 
to  demand  is  having  a  good  effect.  Cer¬ 
tainly  it  is  better  so  to  adjust  supply  than 
to  glut  the  market  with  coal  that  is  not 
wanted  and  is  sold  at  a  price  that  brings 
about  demoralization.  In  coal,  as  in  few 
other  commodities,  low  prices  do  not  in¬ 
crease  consumption  and  under  present  con¬ 
ditions  they  do  not  even  stimulate  buying 
for  storage  purposes.  The  fact  is,  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  consumers,  both  steam  users  and 
domestic  users  have  all  the  coal  they  want 
and  cannot  be  induced  to  buy  any  more  now 
no  matter  how  attractive  the  price  may  be. 
Obviously,  under  these  circumstances,  the 
best  thing  for  the  operator  to  do  is  to  go 
slow  and  await  the  turn  of  the  tide. 

How  many  weeks  the  period  of  idleness 
will  continue  is  a  matter  upon  which  opin¬ 
ions  differ,  but  with  encouraging  items  de¬ 
veloping  in  the  iron  and  steel  trades,  the 
price  of  provisions  easing  off,  at  least,  and 
an  absence  of  the  former  series  of  rapid  ad¬ 
vances  in  prices,  rates  and  wages  in  every 
quarter,  there  are  many  indications  that  we 
will  soon  get  going  again  on  a  normal  basis. 
Items  appear  relative  to  banking  institutions 
planning  new  structures.  That  may  mark  a 


turning  point.  Within  certain  broad  limi¬ 
tations,  banks  can  carry  the  cost  of  their 
buildings,  whatever  it  is,  as  an  asset  and  the 
erection  of  a  few  such  large  structures  will 
serve  to  bridge  over  the  period  until  other 
work  can  be  instituted,  the  competition  for  a 
small  number  of  contracts  tending  to  pave 
the  way  for  lower  figures  on  more  numerous 
jobs. 

So  much  of  a  corrective  influence  has  been 
exerted  by  the  lengthening  period  of  cur¬ 
tailment  in  the  bituminous  fields  and  the 
recent  shutdowns  in  the  anthracite  regions 
that  some  people  anticipate  a  marked  change 
in  conditions  next  summer.  Much  more 
coal  has  been  used  than  has  been  mined  since 
November  came  in  and  ere  long  we  shall  be 
hearing  of  depleted  stocks.  The  railroads, 
our  largest  consumers,  have  been  particu¬ 
larly  cautious  in  regard  to  replenishing  and 
in  this  there  has  been  an  element  of  politics, 
no  doubt,  or  shall  we  say  high  finance  akin 
to  the  principles  of  years  ago  when  not  an 
unnecessary  nut  or  bolt  was  bought  as  the 
time  drew  near  for  making  a  good  annual 
report  for  certain  roads. 

So,  too,  is  the  labor  supply  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  in  discounting  future  developments  at 
the  mines.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  many 
foreigners  are  returning  to  Europe  now  that 
transatlantic  travel  has  been  resumed  in  a 
small  way  and  there  is  every  indication  that 
this  migration  will  continue  in  large  volume 
as  transportation  is  more  easily  obtainable. 
Furthermore,  this  drain  on  the  labor  supply 
is  not  being  replaced  by  immigration,  nor  is 
it  likely  to  be.  And  there  is  the  further  fact 
that  under  normal  conditions  there  is  al¬ 
ways  a  drift  away  from  the  coal  regions. 
No  matter  how  highly  paid  mine  work 
may  be,  the  fact  remains  that  it  is  not  a 
clean-collar  job  and  that  is  what  appeals  to 
a  great  many  of  the  rising  generation.  That 
has  always  been  the  case  and  the  labor  sup¬ 
ply  of  the  mining  region  has  been  replaced 
as  needed  by  immigration,  often  by  thinly 
disguised  contract  labor  from  Europe.  We 
can  all  draw  a  reasonably  certain  conclusion 
from  the  situation  that  exists  when  deple¬ 
tion  is  in  progress  and  replenishment  is  re¬ 
duced  to  the  scantiest  limits. 

The  rule  against  reconsigning  all  rail  bi¬ 
tuminous  shipments  and  the  necessity  for 
more  liberal  demurrage  rules  at  tidewater 
are  two  important  subjects  now  engaging 
the  attention  of  the  wholesale  trade.  The 
refusal  to  permit  reconsignments  looks  very 
much  like  unnecessary  and  harmful  inter¬ 
ference  with  trade  practises  of  many  years’ 
standing  which  were  modified  as  a  war-time 
measure.  Now  that  the  emergency  is  past 
things  should  be  allowed  to  return  to  their 
normal  channels  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
High  demurrage  charges  were  also  a  war 
measure  which  should  not  be  continued 
under  present  conditions,  being  detrimental 
alike  to  the  trade  and  to  the  consumer. 

In  conclusion,  we  might  say  that  mild 
weather  is  only  partially  responsible  for  the 
curtailment  of  anthracite  output  which  is 
now  a  feature  of  the  trade  news.  The  fact 
is  that  the  country’s  normal  requirements 
are  not  large  enough  to  enable  the  collieries 
to  operate  full  time  throughout  the  year. 
Usually  the  dull  period  is  in  the  summer, 
but  last  summer  was  an  exception  because, 
so  many  consumers  departed  from  Hieir 
usual  custom  in  regard  to  making  purchases. 
They  bought  coal  then  that  they  would  or¬ 
dinarily  be  buying  now,  and  as  a  natural 
result  present  business  is  at  low  ebb. 
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Trade  Conditions  at  New  York. 

Many  Anthracite  Collieries  Go  on  Short  Time  and  Price  Differential  Is  Wiped  Out _ 

Bituminous  Weakness  More  in  Evidence  at  Tidewater  Than  in  the  Region. 


The  possibility  of  anthracite  mines  being  obliged 
to  go  on  part  time  in  mid-winter  owing  to  depressed 
market  conditions  became  an  actuality  this  week, 
when  many  of  the  independent  operators  took  such 
action.  In  some  cases  the  shutdowns  began  Feb¬ 
ruary  1,  coincident  with  the  dropping  of  price  con¬ 
trol  by  the  Fuel  Administration,  but  there  was  no 
relation  between  the  two  occurrences  except  in  the 
matter  of  time.  It  had  been  plainly  evident  since  the 
middle  of  January  that  the  steadily  dwindling  de¬ 
mand  would  soon  force  curtailment,  and  the  in¬ 
dividuals,  because  of  their  higher  price,  were  the 
first  to  be  thrown  into  partial  idleness. 

Recent  developments  have  done  away  with  the 
price  differential,  however,  for  with  demand  as 
light  as  it  is  now  and  the  allotment  system  a  thing 
of  the  past,  the  individuals  can  obtain  orders  only 
by  meeting  the  companies’  terms.  Some  of  the 
smaller  operators  have  asserted  that  they  can  do  so 
only  by  selling  their  coal  at  less  than  cost,  and  that 
they  will  let  their  mines  remain  idle  before  doing 
this.  But  as  that  would  mean  disrupting  their 
organizations  and  placing  them  at  a  disadvantage 
when  things  change  for  the  better,  there  is  a  general 
disposition  to  go  after  business  at  the  circular,  in 
order  that  the  men  may  be  given  at  least  two  or 
three  days’  work  per  week  except  when  a  longer 
shut-down  for  repairs  is  decided  upon. 

The  whole  question  of  anthracite  prices  is  very 
much  up  in  the  air  at  present.  Briefly,  the  situation 
is  that  mining  costs  justify  an  increase,  but  market 
conditions  do  not.  In  announcing  the  removal  of 
price  restrictions  Dr.  Garfield  said  that  if  govern¬ 
ment  control  had  been  continued  an  increase  of 
possibly  50  cents  a  ton  would  have  been  necessary 
to  prevent  financial  embarrassment  overtaking  cer¬ 
tain  operators,  which  is  as  much  as  saying  that  they 
would  be  warranted  in  making  such  an  increase  now 
that  they  are  free  to  take  the  initiative. 

But  none  of  the  companies  seems  disposed  to  take 
the  lead  in  this  matter,  and  the  individuals  are  un¬ 
able  to  maintain  the  75-cent  differential,  let  alone 
increase  it.  Many  retail  dealers  and  consumers  not 
only  refuse  to  give  serious  heed  to  the  possibility  of 
higher  prices,  but  are  convinced  that  the  next  change 
will  be  downward.  They  are  bent  on  reducing  their 
stocks  rather  than  increasing  them,  the  result  being 
that  business  is  on  a  strictly  hand-to-mouth  basis, 
with  movement  from  retail  yards  extremely  light 
on  account  of  the  mild  weather. 

Individual  operators  are  having  great  difficulty  in 
disposing  of  their  steam  sizes,  even  with  the  output 
on  a  reduced  basis,  and  the  companies  have  closed 
their  washeries  and  are  stocking  part  of  their  ton¬ 
nage  of  fresh-mined  steam  coal.  Prices  on  indi¬ 
vidual  coal  are  about  as  follows,  f.  o.  b.  mines :  No. 

1  buckwheat,  $2.50-$2.85 ;  rice,  $2.00-$2.50;  barley,  60 
cents  to  $1.00. 

The  Bituminous  Trade. 

In  spite  of  the  prevailing  dullness  in  the  bitumin¬ 
ous  market,  the  situation  as  a  whole  is  far  from 
being  as  bad  as  it  is  painted  in  some  quarters.  A 
glance  at  the  tabulation  in  the  adjoining  column, 
showing  the  number  of  cars  handled  weekly  through 
the  New  York  harbor  loading  ports  during  the  past 
two  months,  reveals  that  there  has  been  no  very 
marked  slump  ;n  tonnage  movement  in  recent  weeks. 
The  slowing  down  from  the  high  level  attained  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  came  in  October  and  November. 

Since  then  tidewater  shipments  have  not  regained 
their  war-time  volume,  but  on  the  other  hand  there 
has  been  no  further  decline  to  amount  to  anything. 
Movement  over  the  piers  in  January  aggregated 
24,120  cars,  as  compared  with  25,237  in  December 
and  25,476  in  November.  So  while  last  month  was 
slightly  behind  the  two  preceding  months,  the  de¬ 
cline  was  much  less  than  one  would  naturally  sup¬ 
pose,  considering  how  hard  it  is  to  sell  coal. 

This  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  while  the 
spot  market  is  in  a  very  dull  state,  the  movement  on 


contract  still  makes  a  fairly  good  comparison  with 
the  closing  weeks  of  1918.  The  pier  figures  for  the 
last  week  or  two  do  not  tell  the  whole  story,  how¬ 
ever,  for  some  of  the  coal  dumped  during  that  time 
is  still  on  the  market.  There  are  a  considerable 
number  of  loaded  boats  around,  some  of  which  are 
being  offered  pretty  cheap.  Low  prices  are  also 
heard  of  in  connection  with  coal  in  the  pools,  as  the 
prospect  of  heavy  demurrage  bills  is  making  ship¬ 
pers  very  anxious  to  release  cars.  Still  lower  prices 
are  mentioned  in  connection  with  rejected  coal. 

1  here  appears  to  be  very  little  strictly  high-grade 
coal  offering  for  sale  at  tidewater,  as  the  bulk  of 
this  tonnage  is  still  moving  on  contract  or  is  being 
taken  by  the  government.  Medium  grades  are  hold¬ 
ing  reasonably  firm  in  the  Central  Pennsylvania’s 
region,  most  operators  being  disposed  to  close  down 
rather  than  take  orders  at  less  than  $2.50  or  $2.60 
per  net  ton.  In  the  Fairmont  region  many  opera¬ 
tors  have  also  announced  their  intention  of  letting 
their  mines  remain  idle  until  they  are  able  to  secure 
business  on  the  basis  of  $2.50  or  better.  Shutdowns 
in  all  regions  have  become  more  general  this  week. 

While  few  consumers  are  disposed  to  contract  at 
this  time,  an  increasing  number  of  inquiries  are  be¬ 
ing  received  from  buyers  who  want  to  get  a  line  on 
the  price  situation,  present  and  prospective.  The 
coal  people,  however,  are  cautious  about  making 
quotations  for  the  coming  year,  feeling*  that  the 
wisest  course  is  to  play  a  waiting  game  and  see  what 
develops  in  the  next  few  weeks. 

In  spite  of  the  embargoes,  accumulations  continue 
large  at  the  local  ports,  totalling  upwards  of  6,000 
cars  or  about  the  same  as  a  week  ago. 


Coal  Tonnage  of  New  York  Harbor. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  number  of 
cars  of  anthracite  and  bituminous  handled  over  all 
the  railroad  coal  piers  in  New  York  harbor  for  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  past : 


Week  of — 

December  5-11  . 

December  12-18  . 

December  19-25  . 

December  26-January 

January  2  8  . 

January  9-15  . 

January  16-22  . 

January  23-29  . 

January  30-February  5 


Anthracite. 

Bituminous. 

.  5,750 

5,172 

.  6,503 

6,390 

.  5,728 

5,327 

.  5,453 

5,287 

.  5,969 

5,369 

.  4,362 

■  3,518 

.  6,622 

6,917 

.  5,705 

5,858 

•  5,124 

6,763 

BALTIMORE  NOTES 

Lawrence  Gillelan,  a  prominent  coal  dealer  of 
Westminster,  Md.,  died  last  week  of  influenza,  and 
his  wife  died  a  few  days  later  of  the  same  disease. 

The  Buckhannon  Valley  Coal  Co.  has  been  incor¬ 
porated  here  with  capital  of  $20,000.  Headquarters 
are  in  Hagerstown,  Md.  The  incorporators  named 
are  Edward  T.  Bachtell,  Daniel  H.  Green,  John  M 
Martin,  Frank  E.  Harne  and  J.  Frank  Shank. 

Announcement  was  made  at  the  general  offices  of 
the  Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  in  this  city,  that  Presi¬ 
dent  Jere  H.  Wheelwright  had  so  far  recovered  from 
his  illness  that  he  was  .sitting  up  in  his  apartment 
at  the  Plaza  Hotel  in  New  York  and  expected  to 
be  able  to  travel  to  Washington  the  coming  week 
to  take  part  in  a  Government  conference. 

The  Simpson  Creek  Coal  Co.,  at  a  meeting  in  this 
city  on  Wednesday,  elected  the  following  officers: 

J.  W.  Galloway,  of  Baltimore ;  John  T.  Manson,  of 
New  Haven,  Conn.;  Major  George  Pauli,  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh  ;  David  Williamson,  of  Wendel,  ’  W.  Va.  ; 
Gordon  Smith,  of  Baltimore,  and  J.  E.  ’ McGowan 
of  New  York,  as  directors.  The  directors  then 
named  Mr.  Galloway,  president;  Mr.  Williamson 
first  vice-president;  Mr.  Smith,  second  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  Mr.  McGowan,  secretary  and  treasurer,  and 
H.  S.  Rodgers,  assistant  secretary  and  treasurer. 


Conditions  at  Buffalo. 


Bituminous  Demand  Shows  No  Revival,  But 
Prices  Are  a  Shade  Firmer. 

It  is  the  general  view  of  the  members  of  the 
soft  coal  trade  that  prices  are  stronger  than  they 
were.  The  demand  does  not  increase,  but  it  has 
been  found  that  in  most  districts  the  disposition  is 
to  shut  down  the  mines  if  production  exceeds  the 
sales,  and  if  that  becomes  a  general  practice  the 
prices  can  be  held  till  the  factories  are  in  full  run¬ 
ning  order  again.  It  will  be  some  time,  though, 
before  the  readjustment  begins  to  tell  much  on  the 
coal  surplus,  which  is  reported  to  be  heavy  every¬ 
where,  so  that  the  consumer  is  often  unable  to 
store  any  more  coal  even  if  he  should  wish  to  buy. 

At  the  same  time  the  consumer  has  got  the  idea 
that  prices  are  to  come  down  and  he  is  not  anxious 
to  buy.  So  the  only  relief  to  the  producer  and  seller 
is  a  curtailment  of  production.  This  would  seem  a 
hard  and  fairly  hopeless  undertaking  but  for  the  fact 
that  so  many  operators  are  finding  their  profits 
small  at  full  prices.  The  cost  of  production  has 
run  up  so  fast  lately  that  to  sell  coal  at  anything 
like  the  prices  that  were  obtained  before  the  war 
would  speedily  be  ruinous. 

The  jobber’s  position  is  bad  in  either  case.  The 
holding  up  of  the  price  does  him  little  good  unless 
he  can  get  coal  to  handle  at  some  sort  of  profit,  and 
this  he  cannot  always  do.  But  for  the  hope’  that 
conditions  will  change  and  turn  in  their  favor  as 
soon  as  the  factory  and  labor  adjustments  are  made 
quite  a  good  many  of  them  would  go  out  of  busi¬ 
ness.  They  have  made  little  money  for  quite  a  long 
time  and  to  go  on  in  the  same  way  right  along  is 
not  possible.  A  few  of  them  did  make  money  at  a 
good  rate  before  the  government  took  the  coal 
trade  in  hand,  but  they  cannot  always  depend  on 
that. 

If  business  starts  up  as  it  should  the  consumption 
will  increase  rapidly,  but  the  mine  capacity  is  so 
much  greater  than  it  was  before  the  war  that  not 
much  relief  is  possible  from  that  direction.  Several 
months’  supply  in  most  consumers’  hand  is  not  a 
pleasant  thing  to  contemplate  from  any  side  of  the 
case. 

In  the  anthracite  trade  the  situation  is  also  full 
of  complications.  The  independent  operators  are 
coming  down  to  the  regular  circular,  but  that  does 
not  help  much  as  it  gives  the  consumer  the  idea  that 
all  prices  are  going  to  drop.  This  is  declared  by  the 
trade  in  general  to  be  impossible,  as  there  is  no 
great  margin  of  profit  to  give  up.  Any  thought  of 
reduction  must  include  a  cutting  down  of  miners’ 
wages,  and  would  make  any  amount  of  trouble.  So 
it  looks  as  if  the  price  situation  would  be  likely  to 
remain  much  as  it  is  for  a  time  at  least.  The 
anthracite  surplus  is  steadily  increasing  and  there 
are  threats  of  using  substitute  fuels  rather  than  pay 
full  prices,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  much  of  that 
will  be  done. 


Conditions  at  Baltimore. 


Glut  of  Poorer  Grade  of  Coal — Quotations 
Holding  Fairly  Well. 

Along  with  other  lines  of  commercial  endeavor 
the  coal  trade  is  going  through  a  more  or  less 
serious  problem  period.  Every  office  has  its  in¬ 
dividual  problems  in  the  attempt  to  place  as  far  as 
possible  the  gradually  returning  employes  of  pre¬ 
war  days  without  doing  injustice  to  the  men  and 
women  who  were  employed  to  carry  on  in  those  try¬ 
ing  times.  Now  the  trade  as  a  whole  has  another 
problem  that  of  placing  the  over-supply  of  coal  to 
advantage,  or  placing  it  at  all  in  some  cases.  Fuel 
has  piled  up  at  tide,  and  while  the  coal  men  have 
been  able  by  strenuous  endeavor  to  find  points  of 
absorption  for  much  of  the  better  grades  there  is  a 
glut  of  less  desirable  coals. 

This  fact  has  operated  toward  a  further  cut  in 
price  quotations  from  mines  to  the  trade  at  some 
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points.  This  cut  has  been  mainly  with  the  poorer 
fuels  now  so  hard  to  market,  but  has  also  involved 
some  better  coals  that  have  been  thrown  into  price 
competition.  Some  offerings,  mine  basis,  as  much 
as  50  to  75  cents  off  the  former  Government  maxi¬ 
mum  for  some  western  Maryland  and  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  products  have  been  noted,  and  even  good 
Pennsylvania  line  coals  have  at  times  offered  at 
from  25  to  50  cents  off  their  former  maximum.  The 
prices  are  not  to  be  considered  as  setting  the 
market  by  any  means  and  the  quotations  as  a  rule 
to  consumers  are  still  holding  fairly  well  behind 
the  old  maximum  figures  for  better  coals. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  induce¬ 
ment  sale  rates  are  now  being  offered  to  some 
middlemen  to  place  coals.  Many  mine  openings 
remain  closed  in  the  poor  demand  market  but  others 
are  working  hard  to  maintain  an  operation  organi¬ 
zation. 

Consumers  Refusing  Anthracite. 

The  anthracite  situation  is  one  of  considerable 
interest  just  now.  Of  the  immediate  conditions  the 
trade  finds  as  much  coal  shipped  as  it  cares  to  take, 
while  consumers,  many  still  on  the  books  of  dealers 
for  considerable  amounts,  are  either  refusing  to 
take  any  coal  at  all  or  are  buying  in  ton  or  half 
ton  lots.  Meanwhile  the  trade  is  full  of  rumors 
following  the  claims  of  company  owned  mine  in¬ 
terests  before  the  Senate  Inquiry  on  fuel  to  the 
effect  that  they  had  operated  in  many  cases  at  a 
loss.  It  would  not  at  all  surprise  the  trade  to  see 
the  company  price  advanced  25  or  even  50  cents  a 
ton,  instead  of  any  cut  being  arranged  in  company 
prices  for  spring.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  generally 
felt  that  the  independents,  who  have  been  getting 
75  cents  above  the  company  rates  by  Government 
arrangement,  will  cut  to  the  company  price  or  even 
below'  that  figure  in  order  to  market  product.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  agents  of  the  independents  are  now 
in  this  city  offering  coal  from  February  1  subject  to 
the  company  rate  when  announced. 

The  Maryland  Fuel  Administration  has  closed  its 
office  with  the  taking  off  of  all  Government  regula¬ 
tions  on  coal.  It  was  announced  that  the  period 
from  April  1,  to  January  1  (no  figures  having  been 
gathered  for  January)  showed  a  total  shipment  of 
anthracite  into  this  city  of  493,674  tons  on  the 

allotment  for  domestic  and  public  service  use  of 
721.000  tons.  At  the  end  of  December  there  still 
remained  47,267  tons  undelivered  on  the  original 
two-thirds  of  orders  as  allowed  by  the  fuel  adminis¬ 
trator  and  much  of  this  will  not  be  delivered  now. 
Some  dealers  of  course  delivered  all  of  their  two- 
thirds  before  the  first  of  the  year,  and  a  few  the 

full  amount  of  orders  on  the  books,  including  the 

one-third  released  after  the  signing  of  the  ar¬ 

mistice. 


Conditions  at  Pittsburgh. 


Some  Demurrage  Coal  Available  at  Shaded 
Prices — Sellers  Expect  Strengthening. 

Pittsburgh  district  coal  operators  are  closing  down 
their  mines  rather  than  sell  coal  at  any  price  less 
than  the  cost  of  production.  In  consequence  the 
percentage  of  operations  working  at  this  date  will 
not  exceed  40.  Coal  that  has  been  mined  and  loaded 
and  is  in  danger  of  accumulating  demurrage  charges 
is  being  sold  at  lower  rates  than  the  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration  price. 

Miners  are  not  so  “cocky”  about  working  or  not 
working.  In  a  nutshell  that  is  the  situation  in  the 
district.  Coal  operators  figure  that  it  is  better  to 
stand  the  overhead  for  a  short  idle  period  than  to 
keep  mines  running.  They  know,  as  w'ell  as  does 
the  trade  the  country  over,  that  the  coal  stocks  on 
hand  are  bound  to  be  exhausted  shortly,  and  when 
that  time  arrives  there  is  bound  to  be  a  demand  for 
tonnage. 

On  top  of  this  is  the  fact  that  practically  every 
mining  company  in  the  district  has  had  a  taste  of 
the  “fat  years”  following  the  long  string  of  “lean 
ones”  and*  they  have  learned  the  lesson  that  it  doesn't 
pay  to  operate  at  a  loss  for  the  sake  of 
running.  One  of  the  largest  producers  of  the 


district  during  the  past  fortnight  refused  to  make 
any  concessions  from  the  price  of  $2.45  per  ton  for 
Pittsburgh  vein  coal,  telling  the  prospective  buyer 
that  it  was  either  that  price  or  the  mines  might  lay 
idle.  The  mines  where  the  cost  of  operation  is 
high,  particularly  in  the  thin  vein  parts  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  are  down  altogether. 

Instances  of  Price-Shading  Rare. 

There  has  been  coal  sold  in  the  district  or  the 
immediate  neighborhood  for  as  low  as  $1  per  ton, 
but  it  had  been  loaded  for  some  little  time,  was  at 
a  demurrage  stage,  and  the  producer  was  glad  to 
get  rid  of  it  and  not  incur  any  further  loss.  But 
instances  of  this  kind  have  been  rare.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that,  for  coal  already  loaded,  a  concession  of 
15  to  20  cents  per  ton  can  now  be  had  by  buyers. 

Miners  throughout  the  district  are  not  taking 
their  own  time  to  come  to  work  or  to  lay  off,  these 
days.  When  the  whistle  blows  they  are  ready  to 
work,  and  are  willing  to  go  into  the  pits  whenever 
the  mine  is  running. 

Iron  and  steel  orders  are  beginning  to  come  in, 
and  this  gives  the  coal  men  of  the  district  a  more 
optimistic  outlook.  It  is  known  that  the  American 
Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.,  has  booked  a  huge  order  for 
tin  plate  from  France,  one  that  will  take  more  than 
60  days  to  fill.  On  top  of  this  is  the  news  of  a 
huge  rail  purchase.  These  with  other  increases  in 
the  steel  and  iron  industry  presage  more  busy  times 
for  local  plants. 

Car  supply  throughout  the  district  is  more  than 
plentiful,  and  the  same  is  true  of  surrounding 
territory. 

The  shipment  of  coal  to  the  big  by-product  plants 
of  the  Steel  Corporation  and  other  large  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  coke  for  their  own  consumption  is  making 
for  busy  times  on  the  Monongahela  and  Upper 
Ohio  these  days.  The  open  winter  has  helped  in 
this  respect  to  a  wonderful  extent. 

The  Chicago  Market. 

Prices  Steady  and  in  Some  Cases  Higher — ■ 
Smokeless  Shippers  Going  Slow. 

The  advance  in  price  reported  in  our  last  letter 
applicable  to  the  high-grade  Illinois  coals  has  in¬ 
cluded  the  better  grades  of  Indiana  coals,  and  cir¬ 
culars  quoting  the  advance  have  been  issued  by  a 
number  of  the  larger  companies.  The  advance  has 
stiffened-up  prices  all  along  the  lines,  and  includes 
Northern  Illinois,  Springfield,  Belleville  and  other 
districts. 

The  advance  in  prices  to  a  $2.75  basis  for  the  bet¬ 
ter  grades  of  prepared  coal  and  the  firm  feeling  as 
regards  all  other  descriptions  has  not  operated  as 
a  check  on  buying.  Indeed,  trading  continues  in 
about  the  same  way  as  before  and  emphasizes  the 
idea  that  price  is  of  little  consequence  when  it 
comes  to  buyers  entering  or  staying  out  of  the 
market. 

This  general  proposition  applies  to  the  coal  situ¬ 
ation  broadly,  but  railroad  purchases  must  be  ex¬ 
cepted.  The  railroads  have  had  long  training  in 
beating  down  the  price  of  coal  and  securing  pref¬ 
erence  over  all  other  buyers,  and  it  is  difficult  for 
them  to  reform.  Accordingly  they  are  staying  out 
of  the  market  and  hoping  with  the  aid  of  the  Rail¬ 
road  Administration  at  Washington-  to  secure  some 
special  and  extra  favorable  deal. 

“It  is  history  repeating  itself.  Garfield  gave  in 
to  the  extent  of  a  compromise  last  fall,”  said  a 
well-known  Western  operator,  “and  the  fight  has 
to  be  made  all  over  again.  It 'is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  fuel  chief  has  learned  his  lesson  and  will  stand 
firm  this  time.  He  should  say  ‘No,’  and  mean  it, 
and  let  that  be  the  end  of  it.” 

It  is  pointed  out  that  any  concession  made  to  the 
railroads  will  affect  the  entire  steam  coal  market. 
Garfield  will  see  that  the  steam  users  are  given  a 
square  deal  as  compared  with  the  transportation 
lines.  All  this  means  a  waiting  market  for  steam 
coal. 

The  domestic  trade  is  walking  slowly  along,  step¬ 
ping  up  briskly  for  a  spell  when  a  gust  of  cold 
weather  intervenes.  Dealers  are  gradually  working 


off  their  stocks  and  sweetening  up  with  grades  as 
holes  are  made  in  them  by  current  deliveries.  The 
tension  is  being  relieved  somewhat  as  the  season 
advances,  but  the  prayer  of  the  coal  man  is  for  real 
winter  weather.  “A  four-weeks’  term  of  hard  win¬ 
ter  weather  v'ould  make  our  yards  look  like  a  bar¬ 
gain  sale  emporium — after  the  crowd  has  gone,” 
said  an  officer  of  the  local  dealers’  association. 

Market  Steadied  by  Shutdowns. 

The  market  has  been  held  steady  to  firm  by  the 
slowing  down  of  the  mines,  as  coal  is  brought  to 
the  surface  only  as  there  is  a  place  to  put  it.  With 
production  for  actual  requirements,  and  not  for 
manipulation  and  to  meet  chance  sales,  the  coal 
business  continues  healthy  in  spite  of  its  many  draw¬ 
backs. 

The  anthracite  movement  continues  large,  yet  lo¬ 
cally  it  has  slowed  up  somewhat,  as  buyers  got  in 
their  orders  for  supplies  when  the  restrictions  were 
removed,  and  many  of  them  were  for  the  entire 
season’s  needs.  The  out-of-town  demand  is  the  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  business,  particularly  from  territory 
from  which  anthracite  had  heretofore  been  barred. 

Smokeless  coal  from  the  East  is  not  much  of  a 
factor  in  the  Western  situation.  Very  little  is  com¬ 
ing  in  as  the  result  of  a  well-settled  plan  on  the 
part  of  all  elements  in  the  trade  to  protect  the  mar¬ 
ket  against  outside  competition  and  work  off  the 
overstocks  of  Western  coal.  The  co-operation  of 
Eastern  producers  in  this  program  is  one  of  the  en¬ 
couraging  signs  of  the  times  and  indicates  in  some 
measure  that  the  old  days  of  cut-throat  competition 
is  a  thing  of  the  past  in  the  coal  business. 

W.  C.  Waddell,  of  the  S.  C.  Schenck  Co.,  large 
distributors  of  anthracite,  said :  “The  feature  of 
present-day  business  is  the  large  number  of  orders 
coming  in  from  Iowa,  south  of  the  I.  C.  RR.,  from 
Dubuque  to  Sioux  City.  The  local  and  nearby  de¬ 
mand  is  restricted  and  consumers  have  already  been 
well  supplied,  for  the  time  being  at  least.”' 

Going  back  to  bituminous  conditions,  we  are 
pleased  to  quote  two  operators.  H.  W.  Redmond, 
Chicago  manager  of  the  Vandalia  Coal  Co.,  says: 
“Prices  are  bound  to  remain  high  and  may  go 
higher,  due  to  the  short  working  time  at  the  mines 
and  the  consequent  higher  cost  of  the  product 
mined.  Since  the  price  restrictions  have  been  re¬ 
moved,  higher  prices  can  be  made  on  prepared  coal, 
according  to  the  character  and  degree  of  prepara¬ 
tion.  This  was  not  permitted  before  February  1.” 

R.  B.  Bates,  of  the  Spring  Valley  Coal  Co.,  op¬ 
erating  in  the»Northern  Illinois  field,  said:  “North¬ 
ern  Illinois  coal  is  holding  its  own  both  in  price 
and  demand.  The  steam  trade  we  serve  is  pretty 
well  stocked  up,  while  domestic  business  is  fairly 
active  considering  weather  conditions.” 


May  Tax  Chicago  Dealers. 

The  retail  coal  trade  of  Chicago  is  scheduled  for 
a  heavy  tax  under  a  new  ordinance  designed  to  pro¬ 
duce  revenue  that  will  make  up  for  the  saloon  li¬ 
cense  losses  which  will  be  incurred  July  1,  when 
war  prohibition  goes  into  effect. 

The  plan  is  to  tax  all  retail  dealers  according  to 
the  volume  of  business  done,  which  will  mean  a 
tonnage  tax  in  the  coal  trade.  The  big  stores  are 
opposing  the  plan  and  feel  assured  they  can  defeat  it. 

Errata. 

In  the  brief  sketch  of  C.  O.  Fowler,  of  the 
Bickett  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  which  appeared  in  our 
l^st  issue,  reference  was  made  to  him  as  “a  coming 
national  coal  trade  figure.”  The  types  made  it  say 
“retail  coal  trade  figure,”  which  is  an  error. 

In  our  report  of  the  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Coal 
Merchants’  Association,  in  the  same  issue,  the  types 
went  wrong  again.  Speaking  of  the  effect  of  cost 
finding  methods  now  employed,  the  article  said,  the 
retail  coal  trade  has  been  raised  an  octave  or  two 
in  the  scale  of  business  competency  and  success.” 
The  word  "price”  appeared  in  place  of  trade,  which 
changed  the  meaning  of  the  statement. 

On  February  1,  A.  H  McIntyre  assumed  charge 
of  the  sales  department  of  the  New  River  Co.,  with 
headquarters  at  Norfolk. 
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Trade  at  Indianapolis. 


Prices  on  High-Grade  Indiana  Lump  Advance 
10  to  20  Cents  a  Ton. 

Increase  of  prices  on  some  of  the  high  class  coals, 
in  screened  lump  sizes,  have  been  announced  since 
the  Government  restrictions  were  lifted  last  Satur¬ 
day.  It  is  understood  that  Fourth  Vein  operators 
are  asking  an  increase  of  from  10  to  20  cents  a  ton, 
making  top  grade  lump,  $2.75.  Mine-run  is  quoted 
around  $2.35.  Fifth  Vein  operators  announce  that 
the  prevailing  prices  will  be  those  in  effect  before  re¬ 
strictions  were  removed.  Poorer  grade  coal  will  sell 
somewhat  cheaper  than  in  the  past,  due  to  the  differ¬ 
ential  that  demand  sets  up. 

The  situation  in  the  Indiana  fields  has  not  shown 
any  particular  improvement  this  last  week.  An  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  mines  are  closing  down  or  run¬ 
ning  short  time.  Operators  who  have  advanced  coal 
prices  say  that  they  will  either  have  to  get  more 
money  or  close  down,  as  they  cannot  sell  at  a  loss. 

The  demand  for  steam  grades  has  been  light,  with 
bids  below  the  Government  prices.  One  big  com¬ 
pany,  which  has  a  low  cost  mine  and  a  strong  pro¬ 
duction,  turned  down  a  fat  contract  of  $2  a  ton  for 
mine-run  for  the  reason  it  did  not  wish  to  break 
the  market  by  underselling  at  this  time  at  least. 
Operators  say  that  with  the  present  production  costs 
and  light  demand  they  cannot  sell  the  prepared  kinds 
any  cheaper.  The  opinion  prevails  that  present  prices 
will  be  in  force  until  April  1  at  least,  and  may  con¬ 
tinue  throughout  the  coal  year. 

Confer  on  Railroad  Coal. 

There  is  an  overflow  of  mine  labor  in  the  State 
now  and  the  union  is  trying  to  devise  some  way 
whereby  all  the  miners  will  get  a  little  work  at  least. 
The  international  officials  of  the  United  Mine  Work¬ 
ers  have  been  in  conference  with  the  production  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  National  Coal  Association  regarding 
the  question  of  railroad  coal.  The  U.  M.  W.  offi¬ 
cials  are  demanding  that  the  white  light  of  publicity 
be  turned  on  contracts  and  prices  between  coal  op¬ 
erators  and  railroads  to  prevent  secret  bargaining 
or  any  attempt  of  the  radroads  to  depress  coal  prices. 
The  labor  leaders  say  that  inasmuch  as  the  railroads 
bulletin  their  car  supply  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  bulletin  their  coal  contracts  and  prices. 

Most  Indiana  operators  think  the  near  future  of 
the  coal  business  depends  on  the  attitude  of  the  rail¬ 
roads.  An  optimistic  view  is  taken  by  most  of  the 
producers.  They  think  the  situation  will  rapidly 
clarify  within  the  next  few  weeks.  There  is  no  evi¬ 
dence  showing  that  prices  have  been  cut  except  on 
some  of  the  lower  grades. 

However,  many  operators  are  beginning  to  see  the 
light  and  have  skirted  in  to  make  business  by  adver¬ 
tising  campaigns.  Both  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Vein 
operators’  associations  have  begun  extensive  adver¬ 
tising  campaigns  to  keep  Indiana  coal  on  the  map. 


Market  at  Detroit. 


Weather  and  Industrial  Conditions  Unfavor¬ 
able  for  Much  Activity. 

Though  realizing  that  serious  demoralization  may 
follow  the  Fuel  Administration’s  action  in  lifting 
price  and  zone  restrictions,  the  local  trade  is  facing 
the  situation  hopefully.  As  matters  stand,  Detroit 
may  be  made  the  dumping  ground  for  coal  of  any 
description,  from  any  producing  area.  This  creates 
a  situation  full  of  grave  possibilities,  and  on  later 
developments  may  hinge  consequences  likely  to  be 
disastrous  to  certain  retail  dealers  whose  observ¬ 
ance  of  Fuel  Administration  recommendations  now 
seems  to  have  placed  them  in  a  critical  position. 

The  local  market  is  already  over-supplied  with 
bituminous  coal,  which  is  crowding  the  yards  of 
many  retailers  and  filling  the  storage  space  of  most 
of  the  steam  coal  consumeis.  In  the  case  of  the 
latter  the  change  in  industrial  conditions  following 


the  end  of  European  hostilities  is  demonstrated  in  a 
considerable  reduction  of  consumption. 

This  is  due  not  only  to  the  cutting  down  of  fac¬ 
tory  activity  because  of  the  cancellation  of  orders 
for  war  material  and  because  of  difficulties  and  un¬ 
certainties  encountered  in  restoring  manufacturing 
plants  to  peace  time  operation,  but,  in  even  greater 
degree,  to  the  way  in  which  the  Government  is 
withholding  settlement  for  work  completed,  as  well 
as  compensation  for  the  contracts  cancelled. 

The  retail  dealers  are  up  against  the  heavy  handi¬ 
cap  imposed  by  weather  that  continues  too  mild  to 
stimulate  consistent  buying  among  their  customers. 
They  are  selling  some  coal  right  along,  but  are  not 
meeting  the  demand  for  which  they  prepared  when 
stocking  up. 

Many  domestic  consumers  have  provided  for  fuel 
needs  by  buying  coke  or  anthracite  instead  of  bitumi¬ 
nous.  Under  the  circumstances,  it  is  perhaps  to  be 
expected  that  few  retailers  will  be  anxious  to  bring 
additional  supplies  of  anthracite,  nor  would  it  be 
surprising  if  they  were  also  reluctant  to  bring 
smokeless  coal  in. 


Conditions  at  Cincinnati. 


West,  with  Exception  of  Chicago,  Taking 
Smokeless  Coals  in  Good  Volume. 

In  most  coal  circles  there  seems  to  be  this  week 
a  distinctly  more  optimistic  lone.  Just  what,  if  any, 
basis  it  has  is  difficult  to  determine.  Some  of  the 
more  hopeful  ones  tell  rather  mysteriously,  cer¬ 
tainly  not  definitely,  of  the  expected  call  for  10,000,- 
000  tons  of  bituminous  from  the  British  Isles,  where 
the  strike  of  25,000  miners  is  tying  up  operations. 
1  liese  men  presume  to  know  that  buyers,  represent¬ 
ing  this  demand,  are  now  in  New  York,  that  British 
bottoms  are  to  carry  the  load  and  that  Cincinnati 
smokeless  producers  are  in  communication,  not  to 
say  actual  negotiation,  with  them.  If  this  statement 
is  true,  Queen  City  smokeless  operators  are  not 
themselves  giving  it  out.  They  are  not  even  letting 
it  out  with  any  traceable  definiteness. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  Smokeless  and  Pocahontas 
operators  are  getting  a  market  in  the  West,  that 
they  are  now  working  on  practically  full  time,  that 
their  prices  have  advanced  on  an  average  about  40 
cents  and  that  they  are  not  able  to  meet  the  de¬ 
mand  on  them  for  prepared  sizes.  All  this  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  Chicago  dealers  are  not  buying, 
having  in  mind  the  relief  of  coal  merchants  who 
are  overstocked  with  lower-grade  western  coals. 

Poor  Coals  Move  Slowly. 

In  the  lower  grades  of  production  all  agree  that 
there  is  no  movement  in  “spot”  coal,  that  even  con¬ 
tracts  continue  to  be  curtailed  and  suspended  in  in¬ 
creasing  numbers  and  that  the  usually  knock-down 
argument  of  a  cheap  price  does  not  stimulate  ac¬ 
tion.  It  is  true  that  under  the  opportunities  pre¬ 
sented  some  carload  orders  are  being  given,  but 
these  are  “option”  orders,  subject  to  cancellation 
before  shipment,  and  a  good  many  of  them  likely  to 
be  cancelled  unless  that  belated  and  almost-mourned 
blizzard  comes  along  soon.  That  blizzard  is  pre¬ 
dicted  again,  but  the  Cincinnati  coal  crowd  is  not 
hopeful  that  there  is  any  such  thing  in  the  air. 

The  shut-down  in  the  Kentucky  districts  con¬ 
tinues  and  extends.  The  N.  &  W.  yards  at  Ports¬ 
mouth,  Ohio,  and  the  C.  &  O.  yards  at  Russell  have 
about  200  cars  of  coal  which  left  the  mines  on  con¬ 
tract  orders,  but  have  been  stopped  in  transit.  The 
shipping  companies  are  trying  to  get  the  contractees 
to  take  them  and  are  also  hunting  hard  for  other 
buyers— a  quest  which  lacks  much  of  being  hopeful. 

Buyers  are  already  here  negotiating  on  contracts 
for  lake  cargoes  to  be  filled  after  the  April  opening 
of  lake  navigation.  The  estimates  that  come  with 
their  presence,  where  they  had  not  broken  in  before, 
tell  the  story  of  a  reduced  demand  this  year.  It  is 
told  authoritatively  that  lake  consumers,  like  every¬ 
body  else,  under  the  spur  of  federal  administrators, 
last  year  overloaded.  The  mild  season,  of  course, 
has  not  mitigated  that  condition,  but  has  lengthened 


out  the  surplus.  The  worst  of  it  is  that  it  is  a 
surplus  of  poor  stuff.  The  information  is,  therefore, 
that  the  lake  demand  will  this  year  be  little  more 
than  60  per  cent,  of  its  customary  volume.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  federal  administration  reserve  is  hit¬ 
ting  the  coal  men  from  every  direction.  There  will 
be  no  real  coal  producer  happiness  until  it  is  gone. 
Domestic  dealers  say  that  unless  it  gets  cold  pretty 
soon,  part  of  it  will  go  to  supply  next  winter’s  de¬ 
mand. 

Lower  Freights  Anticipated. 

Some  of  the  West  Virginia  smokeless  producers 
are  still  having  a  big  tidewater  demand  and  are 
able  to  move  practically  their  entire  product  to  ocean 
ports,  while  others,  deficient  in  their  foreign  selling 
organizations,  are  not  doing  so  well.  There  is  a 
feeling  of  local  encouragement  in  the  belief  that,  the 
freight  rate  on  cotton  having  been  reduced,  coal 
will  shortly  be  similarly  favored.  Such  a  move,  they 
are  sure,  will  serve  desirable  ends  in  the  increase 
of  their  foreign  business  and  will  go  far  to  relieve 
the  pressure  of  competition  in  supplying  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  limited  home  demand. 

H.  A.  Worcester,  district  railway  director  for  the- 
Ohio-Indiana  district,  just  back  from  New  York, 
where  he  attended  a  meeting,  the  purpose  of  which 
was  to  arrange  for  reduced  traffic,  declares  that  the 
belief  at  this  meeting  was  that  there  would  soon  be 
more  coal  business  than  the  railroads  could  take 
care  of. 


Situation  at  Boston. 


Retail  Prices  Are  Reduced  $1.00  a  Ton — 
No  Increase  in  Activity  Noted. 

The  sole  development  of  interest  of  the  present 
week  in  the  retail  trade  market  came  on  Wednesday, 
when  the  Metropolitan  Coal  Co.  announced  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  prices  of  one  dollar  a  ton  on  egg,  stove  and 
nut  sizes  of  anthracite.  Other  dealers  followed  suit 
and  made  corresponding  reductions.  The  cut  makes 
the  prevailing  price  for  the  three  sizes  $11  a  toil 
instead  of  $12.  Last  fall,  before  mine  and  freight 
rates  increased,  the  Metropolitan  company  pur¬ 
chased  pea  coal  and  furnace  coal  heavily,  so  that 
the  prices  of  these  sizes  did  not  advance  with  the 
others.  The  company  is  accordingly  selling  these 
sizes  at  the  same  rates,  $10  and  $11  respectively. 

It  is  explained  that  the  reduction  made  Wednes¬ 
day  is  the  result  of  reduction  in  charges  by  inde¬ 
pendent  operators,  in  conjunction  with  a  lessening 
of  water  freight  rates.  Last  Saturday  the  Staples 
Coal  Co.  announced  a  reduction  on  bituminous  coal 
from  $10.25  to  $9.50  a  ton. 

The  result  of  the  mild  weather  of  the  winter  is 
that  householders  who  last  fall  bought  two-thirds 
of  their  normal  supply  of  coal  under  the  regulations 
still  have  coal  in  their  bins.  And  the  weather  is  not 
solely  responsible  for  this  condition.  The  campaign 
of  education  in  the  proper  handling  of  the  heater  in 
the  dwelling  is  bearing  fruit  in  reduced  consump¬ 
tion,  quite  apart  from  the  influence  of  the  weather. 
Mr.  Householder  has  been  taught  how  to  save  a  ton 
of  coal  or  more  in  a  year,  and  when  this  saving  is 
applied  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  homes,  the  re¬ 
sult  is  obvious.  The  results  of  war-time  efforts  at 
conservation  are  apparent  now  that  hostilities  have 
ceased. 

Small  Domestic  Users  Well  Supplied. 

Another  feature  of  the  situation  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  thousands  of  people  who  in  the  past  have 
been  hand-to-mouth  buyers  were  frightened  by  their 
experiences  during  the  famine  of  a  year  ago  and 
last  fall  laid  in  a  supply  of  coal  sufficient  for  the 
winter.  These  people,  perhaps,  partly  because  they 
were  earning  war-time  wages,  found  themselves  able 
to  buy  coal  in  quantities  of  several  tons,  where  in 
the  past  they  had  purchased  in  fractions.  Their  pre¬ 
caution,  combined  with  the  mild  weather,  has 
eliminated  them  from  the  buying  public  for  the  time 
being. 

An  interesting  sidelight  on  the  domestic  fuel  situa¬ 
tion  is  thrown  by  conditions  in  some  of  the  towns 
down  in  Maine.  Wood  in  those  towns,  which  last 
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year  sold  for  around  $16  a  cord,  is  now  offered  at 
$12  because  the  people  find  that  they  can  obtain  the 
coal  which  last  year  was  not  to  be  had  at  any  price. 
There  were  towns  and  cities  in  Maine  in  which  last 
year  farmers  were  selling  green  wood  in  cord  wood 
lengths  at  prices  ranging  from  $14  to  $18  a  cord. 
Last  year  the  tree  which  was  standing  in  the  farm 
woodlot  on  Monday  morning  was  likely  to  be  cut 
up  and  delivered  to  the  purchaser  in  town  by  Tues¬ 
day  night.  And  at  that,  with  the  prevailing  prices 
for  labor  and  grain,  the  farmer  claimed  that  he  was 
not  getting  rich. 

In  the  bituminous  market,  marked  dullness  con¬ 
tinues.  Mill  owners  took  care  last  summer  and  fall 
to  build  up  their  stocks,  and  they  are  still  supplied 
in  most  cases.  The  labor  troubles  in  the  textile 
centers  do  not  seem  to  be  proving  as  serious  as  it 
was  feared  might  be  the  case.  In  Lawrence  the 
strike  is  general,  operatives  there  demanding  a  48- 
hour  week  with  the  same  pay  they  received  for  54 
hours  under  the  former  arrangement.  But  there  are 
indications  that  the  trouble  in  Lawrence  will  come 
to  an  early  termination  and  the  textile  mills  should 
soon  be  enjoying  good  business  due  to  the  fact  that 
there  must  be  coming  a  healthy  demand  for  goods 
for  civilian  purposes,  the  making  of  such  goods  hav¬ 
ing  been  stopped  altogether  or  largely  curtailed  be¬ 
cause  of  the  demands  made  by  war  contracts. 

A  recent  trip  made  by  the  steamship  Yemassee, 
Captain  Holmes,  has  been  attracting  attention  here. 
She  made  the  round  trip  from  Boston  to  Lambert’s 
Point  and  return,  including  the  time  consumed  in 
loading  2,944  tons  of  coal,  in  five  days  and  two 
hours. 


Pittsburgh  Notes. 

Pittsburgh  coal  men,  who  during  the  week  dis¬ 
cussed  the  shipments  of  coal  to  the  Middle  West, 
with  regional  directors  of  railroads,  are  of  the 
opinion  that,  in  the  very  near  future  there  will 
be  a  heavy  movement  from  the  smokeless  coal 
fields  of  Western  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia 
to  Indiana  and  Illinois,  to  replace  the  coal  from 
the  mines  of  those  states,  which  has  not  won  par¬ 
ticular  favor  because  of  the  immense  amount  of 
smoke  and  soot  it  threw  off. 

The  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co.  has  in  use  in  its 
mines  along  the  Monongahela  River  underground 
haulage  roads  to  take  the  coal  of  the  mines  from 
the  face  to  the  river  tipples,  the  length  of  haul 
being  2 miles  at  present.  Another  underground 
road  is  to  be  completed  shortly  that  will  be  five 
miles  in  length,  and  work  is  progressing  on  one 
that  will  be  eight  miles  long.  The  haulage  is  elec¬ 
trical.  and  good  time  is  being  made.  The  under¬ 
ground  roads  were  conceived  and  put  into  use 
w-hen  the  railroads  became  so  congested  and  it 
was  impossible  to  get  the  coal  to  the  river 
promptly. 

The  coal  operators  of  the  Butler,  Mercer, 
Clarion,  Indiana  and  Jefferson  fields,  comprising 
the  Northwestern  Penna.  Coal  Operators’  Associa¬ 
tion,  held  a  meeting  at  the  William  Penn  Hotel 
Saturday  last,  about  100  being  present.  A.  R. 
Hamilton,  president  of  the  association,  was  in  the 
chair.  Plans  for  the  future  of  the  trade  in  the 
district  were  laid.  Those  present  represented  250 
mines.  The  assembled  operators,  whose  organ¬ 
ization  was  formed  during  the  period  of  strictest 
Government  supervision,  decided  to  keep  their 
organization  alive  for  their  own  convenience,  and 
to  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  National  Coal 
Association,  of  which  nearly  every  one  present  is 
a  member.  Because  of  the  disadvantage  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  Pittsburgh  district,  due  to  the  thin- 
vein  coal  mined  being  unsuitable  for  any  purpose 
hut  steaming,  the  operators  of  the  district  believe 
the  organization  will  be  of  distinct  advantage  to 
them. 


Frederic  I.andstreet,  long  identified  with  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  bituminous  trade,  became  identified  with 
the  Cortright  Coal  Co.  of  that  city  on  February  1. 


British  Fuel  Exports. 


December 

A 


Country. 


1917. 


1918. 


Russia  . 

2,639 

4,337 

Sweden  . 

60,491 

53,176 

Norway  . 

91,832 

63,357 

Denmark  . 

77,221 

71,761 

Netherlands  . 

,  28,535 

13,799 

France  . 

.  1,016,980 

1,196,877 

Portugal  . 

7,338 

6,535 

Azores,  and  Madeira . 

1,057 

3,920 

Spain  . 

26,383 

21,845 

Italy . 

.  351,051 

274,640 

Algeria  . 

37,483 

14,468 

Portuguese  West  Africa . 

1,372 

Chile  . 

692 

597 

Brazil  . 

4,874 

10,338 

Uruguay  . 

13,905 

14,434 

Argentine  Republic  . 

11,264 

5,318 

Channel  Islands  . 

5,576 

9,411 

Gibraltar  . 

.  121,454 

107,331 

Malta . 

.  128,260 

82,964 

Egypt  . 

.  125,792 

77,384 

Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan  . 

100 

British  India . 

36 

140 

Other  Countries  . 

79,575 

59,557 

Total  Anthracite  . 

.  102,331 

78,607 

Total  Steam  . 

.  1,798,694 

1,737,274 

T otal  Gas  . 

.  197,960 

207,102 

Total  Household . 

8,703 

13,897 

Total  Other  Sorts  . 

86,122 

55,409 

Total  . 

.  2,193,810 

2,092,289 

Coke  . . 

78,994 

71,349 

Patent  Fuel  . 

.  106.791 

83,167 

Total  Coal.  Coke  &  Patent  Fuel  2,379,595 

2,246,805 

Bunkers,  Foreign  . 

.  751,639 

600.895 

Exports  for  Twelve  Months. 

Total  Anthracite  . 

.  1,384,086 

1,162,090 

Total  Steam  . 

.28,322,222 

26,050,195 

Total  Gas . 

.  3,700,161 

3,080,960 

Total  Household  . 

.  152,399 

148,834 

Total  Other  Sorts  . 

.  1.436,919 

1,310,825 

Total  . 

.34,995,787 

31,752,904 

Coke  . 

.  1,278,646 

915,921 

Patent  Fuel  . 

.  1.526,272 

1,505,090 

Total  Coal.  Coke  &  Patent  Fuel . 

.38,700,705 

34,173,915 

Foreign  Bunkers  . 

.  10,227,952 

8,756,476 

British  Conservation  Plans. 

The  British  Coal  Controller  has  appointed  400  fuel 
engineers  to  consult  with  and  advise  users  of  steam 
coal  on  how  to  eliminate  waste.  There  are  about 
45,000  boiler  plants  in  Great  Britain.  The  experts 
will  direct  their  educational  work  along  the  follow¬ 
ing  lines : 

1.  Obtaining  greater  efficiency  in  the  combustion 
of  fuel. 

2.  Educating  of  stokers. 

3.  LTilizing  the  heat  in  the  gases  to  better  ad¬ 
vantage. 

4.  Using  exhaust  steam  for  heating  feed  water. 

5.  Adjusting  engines  more  efficiently  to  use  the 
steam  generated. 

6.  Using  the  hot  w^ater  from  the  condenser  dis¬ 
charge  for  boiler  feed  purposes  instead  of  cold  water. 

7.  Effecting  lagging  of  steam  pipes. 

8.  Disconnecting  steam  pipes  not  in  use. 


A  considerable  amount  of  “switching”  is  expected 
by  the  retail  trade  with  the  opening  of  the  new  sea¬ 
son.  It  is  expected  that  a  great  deal  of  latent  dis¬ 
satisfaction  will  then  find  expression  and  that  cus¬ 
tomers  who  have  not  been  willing  to  recognize  the 
unusual  conditions  of  the  recent  past  will  transfer 
their  business  from  one  concern  to  another,  with  a 
view  to  getting  better  results,  as  they  believe.  There 
will  be  quite  a  transfer  of  business  from  one  office 
to  another,  with  the  average  dealer  probably  gaining 
as  much  as  he  loses,  for  all  have  had  their  own 
troubles  in  taking  care  of  customers,  and  all  have 
made  efforts  to  look  after  the  trade  to  the  best  ad¬ 
vantage.  So  that,  generally  speaking,  it  is  an  even 
break. 


Brooklyn  Retail  Trade. 

Business  Very  Dull,  but  Dealers  Have 
Learned  Folly  of  Cutting  Prices. 

It  is  difficult  to  select  from  the  English  language 
a  proper  phraseology  which  is  adequate  to  express 
the  condition  in  the  Brooklyn  trade.  It  is  unpar¬ 
alleled  in  the  memory  of  the  oldest  living  coal  mer¬ 
chant. 

I'  rom  poverty  to  riches,  from  beggars  to  choosers, 
might  express  the  transition.  If  you  wish  to  mix 
up  mythology  with  Biblical  lore,  from  Lazarus  beg¬ 
ging  for  crumbs  or  buckwheat  perhaps,  to  Midas 
cursed  with  riches  and  the  golden  touch.  Manu¬ 
facturing  plants  in  normal  times  clutching  at  almost 
any  offer  moderately  reasonable  turn  a  deaf  ear  even 
to  the  siren  song  of  the  “snowbirds,”  their  reserve 
stocks  in  cases  untouched,  and  their  bunkers  glutted 
to  overflowing. 

It  is  possible  that  a  good,  stiff  blizzard  might  cause 
a  reversal  in  this  condition.  Prices  for  domestic 
sizes  hold  up  well  to  the  regulated  schedule  of  the 
!*uel  Administration,  the  general  trade  having  been 
canny  enough  during  the  last  three  years  to  absorb 
the  primary  business  principle  that  selling  prices 
must  bea’-  a  direct  relation  to  operating  costs  and 
that  one  good  cut  deserves  another’’  will  never  take 
first  prize  as  a  slogan  for  a  winning  business  cam¬ 
paign. 

The  thoughts  of  dealers  are  already  turning 
toward  the  opening  schedule  of  the  coal  companies. 
Will  they  shade  present  rates  in  the  early  spring, 
offering  substantial  inducements  to  the  forehanded, 
or  will  the  “let  well  enough  alone”  policy  prevail? 

Retailers  Advance  Wages. 

I r  might  be  pertinent  to  state  that  Brooklyn  fell 
readily  in  with  the  lead  of  Manhattan  in  the  matter 
of  advanced  wages,  though  to  many  it  seemed  un¬ 
fortunate  that  at  the  war’s  close  the  steadily  rising 
tendency  of  wages  should  not  be  checked.  It  is  a 
question  with  many  as  to  whether  the  present  wage 
schedule  can  be  continued  in-  view  of  the  present 
overflow  in  the  labor  market. 

Comment  is  rife  here  as  to  the  palpable  error  made 
by  labor  organizations  in  selecting  as  their  represen¬ 
tatives  men  who  are  so  utterly  bereft  of  all  the 
graces  of  diplomacy,  and  who  deserve  to  the  last 
degree  the  opprobrious  name  of  “roughnecks”  in  all 
the  deliberative  councils  with  the  employers. 

However,  everything  in  the  end  will  find  its  level 
as  will  labor  eventually.  Though  the  waters  of  pro¬ 
hibition  continue  to  rise,  even  water  will  finally  seek 
its  level,  and,  strangely  enough,  a  spirit  glass  is  gen¬ 
erally  used  to  prove  this  scientific  fact. 


Anthracite  Receipts  at  Baltimore. 

The  following  figures  of  anthracite  handling  in 
Baltimore  city  for  domestic  purposes  were  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  Maryland  Fuel  Administration. 

Received  Stocks 


Month. 

Received. 

Last  Year. 

Prev.  Month, 

April  . 

...  67,174 

50,681 

30,809 

May  . 

. . .  55,757 

66.782 

32,535 

June  . 

. . .  58,772 

64,751 

22,968 

Tilly  . 

. . .  49.271 

52,929 

21,772 

August  . 

. . .  50,750 

45,415 

16,958 

September  . . 

. . .  57,314 

44,428 

22,276 

October  . 

.  . .  45,406 

37,178 

21,777 

November  ... 

. . .  45,618 

46,905 

35.123 

December  . . . 

. . .  63.61 1 

52,284 

21,467 

Total 

. ..  493,673 

461,353 

Retail  Notes. 

Although  the  coal  shortage  is  a  thing  of  the  past, 
the  Geo.  B.  New'ton  Coal  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  con¬ 
tinues  the  interesting  series  of  advertisements  w'hich 
are  intended  to  help  domestic  users  burn  coal 
economically.  A  recent  one  tells  how  to  burn  a 
mixture  of  pea  and  egg  coal,  and  so  keep  dowm  ex¬ 
pense.  “To  some  it  might  seem  not  good  business 
for  us  to  show  customers  how  to  save  money  on 
coal,”  says  the  advertisement.  “Service  such  as  this, 
however,  is  what  brings  us  the  business.” 
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Buffalo  Trade  Notes. 

S.  M.  Stanley,  sales  agent  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  & 
Navigation  Co.,  who  has  been  connected  with  the 
Anthracite  Committee  in  Philadelphia  since  last 
April,  has  returned  here. 

The  Pittsburg  &  Shawmut  Coal  Co.,  has  the 
order  to  furnish  the  coal  supply  to  the  Buffalo 
water  works,  but  the  plan  is  now  to  ask  for  bids 
in  the  old  way,  B.  T.  U.  test  and  all,  though  this 
method  of  dealing  has  not  been  insisted  on  of  late. 

Again  the  weather  1  February  set  in  rainy  and 
with  the  thermometer  well  above  40  degrees.  Still 
the  oldest  inhabitant — and  he  is  not  a  coal  dealer 
either — shakes  his  head  and  says  that  if  he  is  not 
mistaken  we  are  going  to  see  some  stiff  weather 
before  the  month  is  out. 

The  bi-weekly  meeting  of  the  Buffalo  District 
Coal  Association,  which  was  due  on  the  Sth, 
has  been  postponed  for  a  week.  President  Ward 
is  away  at  present  and  a  visit  is  to  be  received  on 
the  12th  from  George  H.  Cushing,  managing  director 
of  the  American  Wholesale  Coal  Association,  who 
will  make  an  address. 

And  now  comes  the  complaint  of  the  railroads 
that  they  are  being  overwhelmed  with  soft  coal,  and 
some  of  them  are  cutting  down  their  orders  SO  per 
cent.  The  warm  weather  has  much  to  do  with  the 
situation.  It  is  reported  that  sidings  are  full  of 
fuel-laden  cars.  One  road  is  reported  to  have 
nearly  900  cars  that  it  has  no  storage  for. 

The  government  has  just  issued  an  order  forbidding 
the  shipment  of  soft  coal  on  consignment.  Some  job¬ 
bers  look  on  this  move  as  not  favorable  to  them  and 
are  asking  dealers  to  wire  their  Congressmen  to 
oppose  it,  but  at  least  a  part  of  the  Buffalo  trade 
favors  it.  The  argument  is  that  it  will  prevent 
Buffalo’s  becoming  a  dumping  place  for  unsold  coal. 


Miscellaneous  Notes. 

A  great  deal  is  heard  about  cancellations  in  the 
trade  now,  but  doubtless  it  will  be  worth  while  to 
remember  that  that  even  with  all  the  restrictions 
placed  by  the  Fuel  Administration  there  was  con¬ 
siderably  more  coal  ordered  than  was  actually  ex¬ 
pected  or  needed.  It  is  probably  not  too  much  to 
say  that  six  or  eight  months  ago  every  string  was 
pulled  that  would  permit  coal  buyers  to  have  their 
orders  entered  for  increased  tonnage  over  and  above 
the  amount  received  in  1917. 

The  labor  difficulties  in  Great  Britain  give  special 
point  to  consideration  of  the  export  trade.  Trade 
unionism  has  long  been  a  potent  factor  in  Great 
Britain,  Mhen  we  realize  what  the  working  condi¬ 
tions  were  there  a  half-century  ago  we  may  well 
recognize  that  there  has  been  cause  for  combina¬ 
tion  in  behalf  of  the  working  classes.  Now,  with 
the  war  disposed  of,  as  we  all  hope,  the  unionists 
seem  to  push  their  advantages  more  than  ever,  and 
we  know  full  well  that  will  mean  an  increased  cost 
of  production,  and  already,  through  the  absence  of 
mine  machinery  as  we  know  it,  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  in  England  and  Wales  is  very  high. 

Such  times  as  the  present  mean  the  exit  of  old 
mines  from  the  list  of  anthracite  producers.  Op¬ 
erations  that  have  been  conducted  more  or  less  un- 
economicallv  in  the  face  of  heavy  demand,  are 
closed  down  or  abandoned,  companies  having  a 
group  of  more  modern  operations  that  can  meet 
market  requirements  for  the  time  being,  giving  up 
the  less  profitable  ones.  So,  too,  there  is  the  op¬ 
portunity  in  the  antharcite  field  to  make  new  ar¬ 
rangements  for  concentration  of  preparation  at  one 
breaker  and  let  the  less  serviceable  breaker  stay 
idle  temporarily,  perhaps  to  be  dismantled  if  the 
new  plan  is  found  to  work  successfully.  The  more 
far-sighted  operators  also  arrange  for  extensive  im¬ 
provements  notwithstanding  prevailing  absence  of 
orders,  that  they  may  be  prepared  to  handle  an 
increased  tonnage  when  the  demand  increases,  as 
it  surely  will.  These  observations  are  prompted  by 
items  from  various  parts  of  the  anthracite  field  as 
to  difficulties  there,  in  view  of  the  remarkably  sud¬ 
den  change  from  feast  to  famine. 


Chicago  Notes. 

I  he  hort  Dearborn  Coal  Co.  of  Chicago  has 
opened  an  office  in  Cincinnati  and  placed  Robert  S. 
Magee,  formerly  with  M.  A.  Hanna  &  Co.,  in  charge. 

E.  A.  Lovejoy,  secretary  of  Thos.  N.  Mordue  & 
Co.,  coal  operators  and  jobbers,  is  in  charge  of  the 
branch  just  opened  by  the  company  in  Detroit- 
Real  Estate  building. 

General  Manager  J.  B.  Ratterman,  of  the  Blue 
Ash  Coal  Co.,  Cincinnati,  was  a  recent  Chicago  visi¬ 
tor,  Other  recent  come-to-the-big-towners  are  C. 
S.  Dodge,  of  Monroe,  Wis.,  and  W.  H.  H.  Cash,  of 
New  Lisbon,  Wis, 

Holly  Stover,  of  the  Holly  Stover  Co.,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  Thurmond,  W.  Va.,  where  he  was  called 
on  account  of  the  death  and  burial  of  his  brother, 
Walter.  The  latter  was  killed  by  a  slate  fall  in  a 
New  River  mine. 

C.  M.  Moderwell  &  Co.  report  the  appointment 
of  R.  B.  Hullhorst  as  the  manager  of  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  branch.  He  comes  to  them  from  the  Old 
Ben  Coal  Corporation,  whose  interests  he  had  been 
looking  after  for  some  years  past. 

George  R.  Wolf,  who  has  been  doing  efficient 
service  as  price  and  quality  enforcement '  officer  of 
the  Cook  County  Fuel  Administration,  has  been 
added  to  the  sales  organization  of  the  Fort  Dear¬ 
born  Coal  Co.,  specializing  in  the  domestic  trade. 

John  R.  Miller,  well-known  coal  man,  has  come 
on  to  Chicago  from  Cincinnati  and  reopened  for 
the  Pocohontas  Coal  Sales  Co.  and  Glen  Alum  Fuel 
Co.  offices  in  the  Fisher  building,  suite  1404.  Mr. 
Miller  became  connected  with  the  Pocohontas  Co. 
in  1893. 

Paul  J.  Atwart,  of  the  Atwart  Efficiency  Coal 
Screen  &  Separator  Co.,  Old  Colony  building,  has 
returned  from  a  trip  to  Red  Granite  and  Lohrville, 
Wis.,  where  he  went  to  install  one  of  his  screen 
outfits  and  demonstrate  its  efficiency.  The  report 
says  it  was  a  100  per  cent,  demonstration. 

One  Chicago  coal  jobber  was  asked  by  a  Saward’s 
Journal  representative:  “How  is  business?”  His 
answer  was :  “Don’t  know  anything  about  it. 
Haven’t  seen  any  for  so  long  that  I  would  have  to 
consult  Webster’s  Dictionery  to  find  out  what  the 
word  means.” 

At  a  testimonial  dinner  given  to  Raymond  E. 
Durham,  state  and  county  Fuel  Administrator,  by 
his  executive  staff,  at  the  University  Club  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  a  fine  Gruen  watch,  chain  and  knife  were 
presented  to  Mr.  Durham  as  a  small  indication  of 
the  high  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by  his  erstwhile 
associates  and  helpers. 

We  are  having  a  good  deal  of  near-golf  weather 
now.  Every  time  the  breezes  get  a  little  balmy  and 
the  grass  tries  to  sprout,  somebody  calls  up  H.  W. 
Redmond  and  asks  when  will  that  regular  spring 
luncheon  of  coal  trade  golf  fans  be  held  to  frame 
up  the  link’s  program  for  next  season?  Mr.  Red¬ 
mond  says  this  event  usually  takes  place  early  in 
May. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  Employment 
Service  has  opened  headquarters  in  Chicago  at  58 
W.  Washington  street,  for  the  work  of  aiding  re¬ 
turned  soldiers  and  sailors  to  find  jobs.  The  closest 
co-operation  between  the  various  trade  organiza¬ 
tions,  including  the  Chicago  Coal  Merchants’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  being  established  in  order  that  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  results  may  be  obtained. 

Many  local  coal  trade  dealers  attended  the  funeral 
of  Harry  W.  Getz,  brother  of  Major  George  F.  Getz, 
of  the  Getz  Coal  Co.,  which  occurred  January  30  at 
the  home  of  decedent,  5825  Blackstone  avenue,  Chi¬ 
cago.  The  late  Mr.  Getz  died  at  Mudlavia,  January 
28.  following  a  physical  and  nervous  breakdown. 
He  had  been  managing  a  large  farm  near  Holland, 
Mich.,  owned  by  Major  Getz  and  himself. 

Pottinger  &  Flynn  Coal  Co.,  Chicago  coal  jobbers, 
have  decided  to  retire  from  the  jobbing  distributing 
coal  trade  and  devote  their  entire  capital  and  energy 
to  the  retail  coal  business.  Accordingly,  on  Thurs¬ 
day  of  the  present  week,  they  closed  their  offices  in 
the  Old  Colony  building  and  established  their  execu¬ 
tive  headquarters  in  a  new  office  building  they  have 
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purchased  at  2221  S.  Ashland  avenue,  adjoining 
their  main  retail  yard. 

J.  F.  Kieflein  has  resigned  as  secretary  of  the 
Williamson  County  Coal  Operators’  Association  and 
accepted  the  vice-presidency  and  general  manager¬ 
ship  of  the  New  Kentucky  Coal  Co.  “Jack”  Keif- 
lein  had  previously  served  the  New  Kentucky  com¬ 
pany  as  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  before  that 
had  been  connected  with  the  Consolidated  Coal  Co. 
of  St.  Louis.  He  has  been  secretary  of  the  William¬ 
son  county  producers’  organization  since  1915  and 
is  a  popular  and  efficient  coal  man. 

District  Fuel  Administrator  F.  C.  Honnold,  of 
the  Illinois,  Indiana  and  Western  Kentucky  district, 
will  be  the  chief  speaker  and  guest  of  honor  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Northern  West  Virginia  Coal 
Operators’  Association,  to  be  held  on  Tuesday,  Feb¬ 
ruary  11.  Dr.  Honnold  made  an  address  at  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  National  Coal  Association  at 
V  ashington,  D.  C.,  which  so  impressed  delegates 
from  Northern  West  Virginia  that  they  wanted  all 
of  their  members  to  hear  him. 


Big  Cincinnati  Consolidation. 

A  $3,700,000  consolidation  of  coal  interests  was 
effected  in  Cincinnati  Monday  by  Julius  Fleischmann, 
President  of  the  Reliance  C.  &  C.  Co.,  and  J.  T. 
Hatfield,  President  of  the  Hatfield  Coal  Co.  The 
agreement  between  the  parties  is  tentative  and  will 
be  completed  when  the  appraisal  of  all  the  properties 
now  under  way  is  completed. 

The  consolidation  covers  the  Reliance  C.  &  C. 
Co.,  of  West  Virginia  and  the  Hatfield  Coal  Co., 
and  their  subsidiaries,  the  Glowmawer  C.  &  M.  Co., 
the  Reliance  Coal  Co.,  of  Ohio,  Hazard  Junior  Coal 
Co.,  Reliance  I.  &  C.  Co.,  the  Licking  Valley  Coal 
Digger  Co.,  the  West  Virginia  Coal  Co.,  the  E.  J. 
Hickey  Transport  Co.,  and  the  Plymouth  C.  M.  Co. 

The  name  proposed  for  the  new  company  is  the 
Hatfield-Reliance  Coal  and  Coke  Co.,  and  will  mine, 
transport,  distribute,  sell,  buy,  produce  and  deal  in 
coal,  coke  and  iron  and  other  mineral  substances. 

The  new  company  will  be  incorporated  in  Ohio 
with  Julius  Fleischmann,  President,  and  J.  T.  Hat¬ 
field,  Vice  President  and  General  Manager.  The 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  new  company  will  be 
made  up  of  members  of  the  various  boards  of  the 
companies  consolidated,  with  James  M.  Hutton 
representing  the  new  stockholders. 

In  a  general  way  the  subsidiary  companies  will 
operate  as  a  unit  with  its  own  boards  under  control 
of  the  central  board  and  roster  of  officers.  The 
central  office  will  be  in  Cincinnati. 

The  incorporation  will  be  effected  under  an 
authorized  capitalization  of  $7,000,000,  of  which  $3,- 
000,000  will  be  7  per  cent  preferred  stock  and  $4,- 
000,000  common  stock.  Of  this  $1,500,000  preferred 
and  $2,200,000  common  stock  will  be  issued  soon. 


Big  Turnout  Expected  at  Worcester  Retail 
Convention  in  March. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  New  England  Coal 
Dealers’  Association  will  take  place  at  Worcester, 
Mass.,  March  19  and  20,  and  an  attendance  of  up¬ 
wards  of  600  is  expected.  The  meetings  will  take 
place  in  the  Bancroft  Hotel,  and  in  addition  there 
will  be  a  big  exhibit  of  coal  handling  machinery  and 
supplies  in  the  Casino,  one  of  the  largest  audi¬ 
toriums  in  the  city. 

Several  prominent  speakers  are  to  address  at  the 
meetings  and  banquet.  The  committee  appointed 
to  arrange  the  program  consists  of  W.  A.  Clark, 
Northampton,  Mass.,  president;  H.  A.  Osgood, 
Nashua,  vice-president;  and  George  E.  Copeland, 
Worcester,  a  director  of  the  association. 

A  committee  of  Worcester  dealers,  consisting  of 
F.  Lincoln  Powers  of  the  F.  E.  Powers  Coal  Co.; 
John  J.  Mullan  of  the  Worcester  Fuel  Co.;  Edward 
J.  Doherty  of  the  Doherty  Coal  Co.,  and  T.  E. 
Sterne,  Jr.,  of  the  Scranton  Coal  Co.,  is  arranging 
for  a  reception  and  entertainment  for  the  visiting 
coal  men.  In  addition  to  the  banquet,  which  will 
be  held  on  the  night  of  March  19,  there  will  be  a 
luncheon  on  the  following  day.  This  will  be  served 
by  the  young  women  clerks  of  the  various  local 
coal  offices. 
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Situation  at  Johnstown. 

The  removal  of  the  price  restrictions  has  not 
affected  the  coal  market  in  Johnstown.  Operators 
and  brokers  say  there  is  no  market  to  be  affected. 
There  has  been  a  slight  falling  off  in  the  price  of 
coal  of  inferior  quality,  but  the  fuel  of  the  higher 
grades  commands  a  price  about  the  same  as  before 
the  price  restrictions  were  lifted. 

There  are  still  many  operators  and  brokers  who 
believe  that  the  coal  business  will  recover  before 
very  long  from  the  dull  period.  They  are  optimistic 
as  to  the  outlook.  The  revival  will  begin,  they  say, 
just  as  soon  as  the  present  surplus  stocks  of  the 
consumers  begin  to  dwindle,  and  that  time,  they  say, 
will  be  before  next  fall.  Consumers  are  doing  prac¬ 
tically  no  buying,  preferring  to  hold  off  until  they 
can  close  contracts  at  a  reasonable  price. 

Owing  to  the  lack  of  demand  for  coal,  the  mines 
of  the  region  continue  to  work  only  a  few  days 
a  week,  and  this  condition,  it  is  believed,  will  con¬ 
tinue  for  the  next  several  months. 

Labor  troubles  are  beginning  to  crop  out  here  and 
there  in  the  region.  There  has  been  considerable 
unrest  in  northern  Somerset  County  and  at  Nant-y- 
Glo,  employees  of  the  Springfield  Coal  Mining  Co. 
were  on  strike  recently  owing  to  the  discharge  of 
four  of  their  fellowmen.  Efforts  have  been  made  to 
arbitrate  the  differences. 


Chicago  Coal  Men  and  the  Army. 

Sergeant  A.  W.  Robertson,  serving  in  Evacuation 
Hospital  No.  10  in  France,  and  A.  C.  Thomas,  serv¬ 
ing  in  the  medical  corps  at  Ft.  Leavenworth,  and 
later  in  France,  are  expected  home  sometime  in 
March.  They  are  members  of  the  Taylor  Coal  Co., 
Chicago  organization. 

William  Broste,  of  the  Theo.  C.  Keller  mine  at 
Nokomis,  Ill.,  entered  the  army  as  a  private  and  was 
advanced  several  times  for  distinguished  service  in 
the  field  and  is  now  a  first  lieutenant.  The  Keller 
office  force  in  Chicago  heard  from  him  recently,  his 
letter  being  post-marked  at  one  of  the  Alpine  towns 
where  he  was  spending  a  week-end. 

A.  R.  Galoney,  of  the  Taylor  Coal  Co.  sales  force, 
is  back  from  France  and  calling  on  customers  on 
his  old  route.  Mr.  Galoney  received  his  discharge 
shortly  after  the  first  of  the  year. 

Sergeant  Frank  E.  Pomeroy,  former  traveler  in 
Iowa  for  C.  M.  Moderwell  &  Co.,  writes  from  France 
that  coal  is  scarce  there  and  that  if  he  had  the  over¬ 
stock  he  has  heard  dealers  have  in  the  West  he 
could  sell  it  there  without  half  trying  and  at  fancy 
prices.  He  is  ready  to  come  home  and  get  into  the 
coal  game  in  the  old  way  whenever  Uncle  Sam  says 
the  word. 

Major  George  F.  Getz,  of  the  Getz  Coal  Co.  and 
other  producing  and  distributing  coal  organizations, 
is  still  doing  duty  in  France  as  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  divi¬ 
sion  commander.  His  business  associates  have  no 
idea  when  he  will  be  mustered  out  of  service. 

Sergeant  S.  Barrett  Jones,  of  the  Western  Fuel 
Co.,  continues  on  duty  in  France  as  a  member  of 
the  149th  Artillery,  Battery  E,  and  Lieutenant  Rus¬ 
sell  A.  Jones,  of  the  same  company,  has  received  his 
discharge  and  is  back  in  civilian  harness  again,  i.  e., 
is  at  his  old  desk  in  the  W.  F.  C.  office. 

Major  W.  P.  Tams,  president  of  the  Gulf  Smoke¬ 
less  Coal  Co.,  was  back  to  Chicago  on  a  short  fur¬ 
lough.  He  is  stationed  at  Camp  Custer,  Mich.,  and 
does  not  know  when  he  will  be  mustered  out. 

At  Mitchell  &  Dillon  Coal  Co.  offices,  Lieutenant 
John  M.  Robson  is  found  at  his  desk  again,  after 
a  year’s  service  with  Uncle  Sam  in  the  aviation  fields 
of  Texas  and  elsewhere.  Abraham  Mitchell,  of  the 
same  company,  is  doing  duty  with  Uncle  Sam  at 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  and  is  expecting  his  discharge 
March  15. 

Lieutenant  Ed.  Keeler  put  in  six  months  in  France 
as  an  officer  of  the  161st  Artillery  Brigade.  He  took 
part  in  real  fighting  and  saw,  all  told,  a  year  and  a 
half  of  service  in  the  world  war.  Prior  to  that  he 
served  in  a  national  guard  regiment  on  the  Mexican 
border  for  a  year  and  a  half. 


Shippers  Want}  Tidewater  Demurrage  Rates  Lowered. 


New  York  Wholesale  Association  Asks  Director-General  Hines  to  Have  t lie  Rules  Modified — ■ 


Also  Joins  in  Movement  to  Secure  B 

The  Wholesale  Coal  Trade  Association  of  New 
York  has  begun  a  fight  to  secure  more  liberal  de¬ 
murrage  rules  at  tidewater.  What  is  desired  is  an 
increase  in  the  free  time  allowed  on  cars  at  the 
piers  and  a  lowering  of  the  $3  a  day  charge  which 
goes  into  effect  after  three  days  under  the  present 
rules. 

Another  matter  which  the  association  has  taken 
up  is  a  move  to  secure  a  repeal  of  the  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration’s  order  against  the  reconsignment  of 
bituminous  coal  in  the  all-rail  trade.  Members 
have  been  furnished  with  a  list  of  Senators  and 
Representatives  from  this  part  of  the  country,  and 
requested  to  write  letters  of  protest  to  each  of  them, 
as  well  as  to  Dr.  Garfield  and  Director  General 
Hines. 

Secretary  Allen  of  the  association  has  written  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Hines  on  the  demurrage  question,  in 
which  he  says : 

“The  movement  of  coal  over  the  railroads  is  so 
uncertain  as  to  time  that  it  is  impossible  to  calcu¬ 
late,  with  any  degree  of  certainty  whatever,  when 
the  whole  or  any  part  of  a  shipment  will  reach  the 
port  of  transshipment.  As  you  are  aware,  coal  is 
moved  from  tidewater  ports  in  barges  ranging  in 
capacity  from  500  to  1500  tons,  requiring  from  10 
to  30  cars  to  complete  the  cargo. 

A  Case  in  Point. 

“A  recent  shipment  to  one  of  our  members  is 
more  than  typical  of  the  movement  of  the  coal  over 
the  rail  line,  in  fact  it  may  be  said  to  be  the  almost 
universal  experience.  Ten  cars  wanted  to  go  into 
a  boat  on  the  18th  of  last  month  were  shipped  from 
the  mines  on  the  9th ;  on  the  24th  of  the  month  five 
cars  had  arrived  at  the  port,  the  remainder  not  hav¬ 
ing  left  the  branch  of  the  railroad  on  which  they 
originated.  To  complete  this  cargo  it  became  neces¬ 
sary  for  our  member  to  do  one  of  three  things,  all 
of  which  meant  additional  expense  to  him,  which 
■he,  in  turn,  will  be  compelled  to  pass  on  to  the  con¬ 
sumer. 

“1.  To,  if  possible,  purchase  coal  in  the  open 
market  to  complete  the  cargo,  which  would  leave 
the  five  cars  remaining  unsold  and  because  of  no 
sale  probably  to  accrue  demurrage  on  arrival  at  the 
port. 

“2.  To  dump  the  first  five  cars  in  the  boat  and 
hold  the  same  at  tide  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the 
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peal  of  No-Reconsignment  Order. 

remainder  of  the  shipment,  at  $25  per  day  de¬ 
murrage  on  the  boat  while  waiting,  with  no  assur¬ 
ance  that  the  Others  would  reach  port  within  a 
month  or  longer,  as  has  many  times  been  the  ex¬ 
perience. 

“3.  To  allow  the  first  five  cars  to  remain  loaded 
at  the  port,  accruing  car  demurrage,  which  in  a 
short  time  would  not  only  eat  up  all  of  the  profit  on 
the  transaction  but  work  a  serious  loss  to  the 
shipper,  which,  if  he  is  to  continue  in  business  and 
solvent,  must  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer. 

“Demurrage  charges  are  intended  to  prevent  the 
abuse  of  equipment,  and,  where  the  carrier  has  per¬ 
formed  in  reasonable  manner  its  obligation  of 
transportation,  are  undoubtedly  proper  and  bene¬ 
ficial  to  the  shipping  public;  but  in  the  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  coal  is  moved  to  tidewater, 
their  principal  effect  is  to  place  an  additional  bur¬ 
den  upon  the  commodity  which  must  be  borne  by 
the  consumer. 

Tidewater  Coal  Takes  High  Freight. 

“Coal  is  a  commodity  which  receives  the  lowest 
class  of  transportation  attention ;  but  on  the  move¬ 
ment  to  tidewater  bears  a  freight  rate  which  in 
some  instances  produces  a  revenue  of  12  to  14  mills 
per  ton  mile,  as  compared  to  5  and  6  mills  when 
moving  in  other  sections  of  the  country. 

“The  imposing  of  these  demurrage  charges  is  a 
discrimination  against  all  users  of  coal  who  have 
to  depend  on  getting  their  supply  by  the  water 
routes  from  the  railroad  terminals,  in  addition  to 
raising  the  price  at  all  times;  they  will  find  it  dif¬ 
ficult  to  get  a  sufficient  supply,  except  in  time  of 
depression,  for  the  reason  that  the  risk  of  loss  to 
shippers  is  so  great  that  they  will  not  send  coal  to 
tidewater  if  they  can  sell  it  elsewhere. 

“Transportation  charges  and  penalties  should  take 
into  consideration  the  conditions  surrounding  the 
handling  of  a  commodity,  and  those  conditions  at 
tidewater  for  the  trans-shipment  of  coal  are  such 
that  unless  there  is  relief  in  respect  of  demurrage 
charges  at  the  ports  the  result  will  be  to  defeat  the 
very  purpose  of  those  charges;  that  is,  the  quick 
release  and  return  to  the  mines  of  coal-carrying 
equipment,  and  force  the  sending  of  shipments  all 
rail,  tending  to  longer  employment  of  equipment 
and  further  congestion  on  the  lines  of  the  rail 
carriers.” 


News  from  Cincinnati. 

The  Amherst  Coal  Co.,  has  established  retail  coal 
yards  at  the  West  End. 

W.  H.  Harris,  a  well-known  Chicago  coal  man, 
was  in  the  city  on  Monday  and  Tuesday. 

B.  Lee  Hutchinson,  vice-president  of  the  Hutchin¬ 
son  Coal  Co.,  is  attending  a  meeting  at  Charleston, 
W.  Va. 

Henry  E.  Sauer,  manager  of  car  sales  of  the 
Distributors  Coal  Co.,  and  Henry  J.  Ellis,  sales 
manager  of  the  Taylor  Coal  Co.,  both  of  Chicago, 
were  in  the  city  this  week. 

J.  V.  Zimmermann,  who  formerly  represented  the 
Ma.tthew  Addv  Co.,  in  Chicago,  but  who  was  called 
to  the  colors,  has  been  discharged  and  has  been 
restored  to  his  old  position. 

W.  J.  Donnelly,  who  was  formerly  in  the 
furniture  business,  has  taken  the  position  of  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer  of  the  Logan  &  Kanawha  Coal  Co., 
made  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  h.  A.  Walker, 
who  has  gone  into  the  retail  coal  business  at  Mt. 
Healthy,  Ohio. 

There  was  a  meeting  of  the  operators  of  the 
Kanawha  and  Logan  district  at  the  Sinton  Hotel 
on  Wednesday  to  reorganize  the  Kanawha  Splint  & 
Gas  Association,  which  was  allowed  to  lapse  when 
the  Government  took  control  of  the  coal  market 
two  years  ago. 


The  N.  Y.  State  Coal  Merchants  Association  is 
determined  to  keep  its  members  posted  as  to  current 
events  by  the  midwinter  community  meetings. 
Watertown  will  welcome  delegates  on  February  19, 
while  February  27th  has  been  chosen  as  the  date 
for  the  dealers  in  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Long 
Island,  Staten  Island,  Rockland,  and  Westchester 
Counties  to  meet.  Bath  and  Binghamton  are  both 
asking  for  early  spring  meetings,  which  can  help 
the  retailers  outline  their  actions  to  the  best  effect. 


E.  S.  Larned,  of  Framingham,  Mass.,  has  been 
appointed  New  England  representative  of  Frederic 
A.  Potts  &  Co.,  New  York,  succeeding  C.  J.  Mac- 
Lean,  who  resigned  in  the  fall  of  last  year.  Mr. 
Larned’s  office  temporarily  will  be  at  133  Union 
avenue,  Framingham. 


A  meeting  of  the  Appalachian  Coal  Operators 
Association  will  be  held  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  on  the 
14th. 


'  WANTED. 

Young  lady  with  four  years’  wholesale 
coal  office  experience,  would  like  to  sell  bitu¬ 
minous  on  road  in  New  York,  New  Jersey 
or  Down  East.  Familiar  with  all  producing 
territory  products.  Splendid  references. 
Address  Box  7,  care  of  Saward’s  Journal. 
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Banquet  of  Philadelphia  Wholesalers. 

Notable  Gathering  of  Members  and  Guests  of  the  Association  Is  Occasion  for  Splendid 

Address  by  Former  President  Wm.  H.  Taft. 


The  annual  banquet  of  the  Philadelphia  Wholesale 
Coal  Trade  Association  was  held  at  the  Bellevue- 
Stratford,  Philadelphia,  on  Friday  evening  last. 

This  organization,  formed  about  a  year  and  a  half 
ago,  has  been  accomplishing  considerable  good  work 
in  a  quiet  way  and  the  members,  after  passing 
through  such  an  exciting  and  varied  experience,  as 
has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  coal  men  in  the  recent  past, 
thought  it  was  time  to  celebrate,  so  to  speak. 

The  occasion  proved  to  be  a  most  interesting  one, 
attended  by  no  less  than  400  leading  representatives 
of  the  trade,  with  a  guest-table  honored  by  the 
presence  of  our  only  living  ex-President,  leading 
bankers,  the  presidents  of  two  of  the  great  indus¬ 
trial  enterprises  of  Philadelphia  and  prominent  rail¬ 
road  men. 

Noah  H.  Swayne,  2d,  was  the  toastmaster,  and 
the  speakers  were  Geo.  H.  Cushing,  managing  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  American  Wholesale  Coal  Association, 
Hon.  Hampton  L.  Carson,  former  Attorney  General 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and  ex-President  Taft. 

Mr.  Cushing  spoke  of  recent  history  of  the  trade 
and  the  prospect  that  opens  up  under  new  conditions, 
referring  to  the  coincidence  that  practically  all  re¬ 
strictions  were  lifted,  effective  directly  after  this  cele¬ 
bration,  and  thought  it  might  be  said  that  the  dinner 
was  held  on  the  eve  of  a  new  freedom.  He  referred 
to  the  extent  of  the  development  of  the  anthracite 
mines,  the  proportion  of  the  territory  that  had  been 
developed,  and  compared  same  with  the  vastly  less 
degree  of  development  in  the  bituminous  field,  lead¬ 
ing  up  to  the  conclusion  that  instead  of  7,000  coal 
mines  there  seemed  room  for  several  hundred  thou¬ 
sand,  this  indicating  plainly  that  the  trade  needed 
some  supervision  to  prevent  a  continuation  of  sur¬ 
plus  tonnage. 

Bituminous  Is  Raw  Material. 

He  mentioned  that  bituminous  coal  was  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  raw  material  and  not  a  finished  product. 
More  use  should  be  made  of  the  derivatives  thereof 
and  wealth  obtained  therefrom.  He  concluded  with 
something  in  the  line  of  a  “crown  of  thorns  and 
cross  of  gold”  sentiment  on  behalf  of  the  miner, 
saying  eloquently  that  the  door  of  opportunity  should 
not  be  closed  to  hint  and  that,  in  fact,  he  should  be 
made  to  feel  that  the  future  holds  great  possibilities 
for  him. 

Mr.  Carson  referred  to  the  toastmaster’s  reference 
to  the  Philadelphia  lawyer  being  able  to  solve  knotty 
problems  and  told  how  this  reputation  was  estab¬ 
lished  away  back  before  the  Revolution,  when 
Andrew  Hamilton  journeyed  from  Philadelphia  to 
Albany  to  defend,  without  a  fee,  the  freedom  of  the 
press.  He  told  that  Mr.  Hamilton  was  the  architect 
of  the  State  House  as  well  as  an  accomplished 
lawyer,  and  thus  extolled  him  as  the  designer  of 
the  birth  place  of  our  political  freedom,  as  he  was 
the  defender  of  freedom  of  thought. 

Mr.  Carson  continued  with  eloquent  reference  to 
the  work  accomplished  by  lawyers  on  behalf  of  the 
Government  in  its  military  activities  during  the  past 
year,  pointing  out  how  those  who  were  too  old  to 
fight  had  co-operated  in  rendering  assistance  to  the 
draft  boards,  etc.  In  brief,  Mr.  Carson  put  in  a 
decidedly  good  word  for  the  lawyers  as  a  body  and 
wound  up  with  quite  an  outburst  of  eloquence  on 
their  behalf,  leading  the  next  speaker,  Hon.  William 
H.  Taft,  to  say,  with  a  smile,  that  no  doubt  Mr. 
Carson  had  convinced  everyone  present  that  all 
lawyers  are  all  that  they  ought  to  be. 

Down  with  the  Bolsheviki! 

The  ex-President  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Swayne, 
not  for  what  he  has  been,  but  what  he  is  today,  and 
he  proved  to  be  well  up  to  expectations  as  thus  indi¬ 
cated  by  delivering  a  splendid  address  upon  the 
broad  theme,  Capital  and  Labor,  being  qualified  to 
do  this  the  more  particularly  by  reason  of  his  re¬ 
cent  services  on  the  War  Labor  Board.  He  spoke 
frankly  of  his  experiences  with  reference  to  claims 
and  opinions  put  forward  by  both  sides,  indicating 


certain  of  the  extreme  views  advanced  and  the  lack 
of  sincerity  that  he  had  found  on  both  sides  of  the 
question. 

He  indicated  very  clearly  that  there  were  two  sides 
to  the  story  and  urged  all  having  to  do  with  such 
matters  to  approach  collective  bargaining  with  hon¬ 
esty  of  purpose,  as  it  was  the  only  way  in  which 
labor  affairs  could  be  properly  handled  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time.  He  went  beyond  the  stereotyped  form  of 
such  addresses  in  speaking  very  definitely  of  the 
trouble  caused  by  the  foremen  and  assistant  super¬ 
intendents  promoted  from  the  ranks  who  seem  bent 
on  exercising  their  authority,  causing  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  by  their  arbitrary  actions,  and  although  in 
many  cases  but  recently  promoted  from  the  ranks, 
they  have,  he  stated,  a  greater  idea  of  their  impor¬ 
tance  than  college  graduates. 

Mr.  Taft  declared  that  to  avoid  grievences  thus 
engendered  from  becoming  most  serious  in  their  na¬ 
ture,  the  responsible  officials  of  a  company  should 
provide  means  of  keeing  in  touch  with  their  men 
without  the  intermediary  action  of  minor  officials, 
who  only  too  often  are  bent  upon  efficiency  (and  he 
dwelt  with  some  ridicule  upon  that  word),  and  do 
not  give  thought  to  the  humanities  of  the  situation. 

Mr.  Taft  spoke  with  much  force  relative  to  the 
Bolsheviki  movement,  outlining  the  deplorable  con¬ 
ditions  in  Russia  and  deprecating  most  strongly  the 
mild  attitude  assumed  by  the  parlor  socialists  of  this 
country,  who  would  palliate  the  wretched  theories 
put  forward  by  those  who  would  destroy  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  civilization  as  they  exist  today  and  substitute 
the  wild  theories  of  unkempt,  unwashed  philosophers. 

It  was  almost  on  the  stroke  of  12  before  the  ad¬ 
dresses  were  completed,  but  practically  all  remained 
until  the  very  last— the  Taft  address  being  particu¬ 
larly  appreciated. 

Below  we  give  the  names  of  those  in  attendance, 
as  compiled  from  the  official  list.  Such  unavoidable 
absences  as  may  have  developed  at  the  last  moment 
were  counter-balanced  by  the  arrival  of  a  few  who 
had  not  been  able  to  make  early  arrangements.  It 
will  be  seen  that  quite  a  number  were*  present  from 
New  York,  and  there  were  more  than  a  sprinkling 
of  New  England  representatives  in  the  gathering. 

THOSE  PRESENT: 

Chester  A’Becket,  Whalton  S.  Alden,  Charles  S. 
Allen,  Robert  Tull  Aiman,  E.  C.  Alvord,  Ralph  An¬ 
derson,  T.  M.  Armstrong,  Roy  B.  Avers,  Thomas 
W.  Ayers. 

W.  J.  Bailey,  B.  M.  Balliet,  Samuel  H.  Barker, 
George  E.  Barnett,  H.  C.  Barr,  E.  E.  Barry,  Robert 
B.  Beahm,  Lucius  Beebe,  H.  V.  Berg,  E.  J.  Birkhead, 
H.  W.  Bishop,  Edwin  L.  Blabon,  H.  C.  Blackiston! 
Dr.  W.  S.  Blaisdell,  Lawrence  T.  Bliss,  W.  Harry 
Booth,  Col.  Horace  C.  Booz,  I.  A.  Boucher,  J.  Gard¬ 
ner  Bradley,  Samuel  D.  Brady,  Louis  Braude,  John 
B.  Brooks,  H.  Carroll  Brooke,  Walter  P.  Brown, 
Medford  J.  Brown,  Henry  G.  Brown,  R.  M.  Bryan, 
Samuel  C.  Burton,  Walter  D.  Bush,  Jr. 

Charles  S.  Calwell,  James  H.  Campbell,  Norman 
W.  Campbell,  George  M.  D.  Cann,  A.  T.  Carnahan, 
Edgar  G.  Carlisle,  Hon.  Hampton  L.  Carson,  J.  H. 
Casey,  Edwin  James  Cattell,  F.  F.  Chadwick,  Carl 
H.  Chaffee,  E.  W.  Charlesworth,  E.  B.  Chase,  James 
M.  Christian,  Harry  B.  Clark,  J.  O.  Clark,  Samuel 
L.  Clark,  John  L.  Clawson,  H.  C.  Clevenger,  Morris 

L.  Clothier,  J.  H.  Coady,  F.  S.  Coale,  Ralph  W.  Coho, 
Griffith  Coit,  William  J.  Conlen,  William  Y.  Conrad, 

J.  T.  Considine,  George  E.  Copeland,  H.  B.  Cornog, 
Nathan  D.  Cortright,  William  A.  Cortright,  H.  K 
Cortright,  George  C.  Coughlin,  William  A.  Coulter, 

M.  B.  Courtright,  James  B.  Coryell,  Major  W.  r! 
Coyle,  A.  B.  Crane,  P.  L.  Crawford,  Andrew  b! 
Crichton,  John  J.  Cronin,  E.  B.  Crossley,  Samuel  B. 
Crowell,  S.  P.  Curtis,  George  H.  Cushing. 

Ernest  H.  Dale,  P.  T.  Dashiell,  C.  A.  Davison, 
John  C.  Dawson,  Edward  B.  Day,  M.  T.  Dean  Ed¬ 
ward  C.  Dearden,  G.  M.  Dexter,  A.  T.  Dice,  John 
Dick,  3d,  Lewis  R.  Dick,  J.  B.  Dickson,  Charles  H. 


Diffenderfer,  George  W.  Dilkes,  Jr.,  C.  R.  Dimm, 
A.  C.  Dinkey,  George  Dallas  Dixon,  Allan  C.  Dod¬ 
son,  T.  M.  Dodson,  E.  C.  Donaghy,  John  W. 
Dougherty,  C.  B.  Dungan,  George  A.  Dunning,  A.  L. 
Drum. 

Warner  G.  Earnshaw,  I.  W.  Eby,  John  Edmonds 
Jonathan  P.  Edwards,  F.  H.  Ehly,  J.  A.  Emmons, 
J.  G.  Emmons,  L.  C.  Emmons,  W.  F.  Englis,  John  E. 
Evans,  C.  H.  Ewing,  T.  L.  Eyre. 

James  F.  Fahnestock,  F.  M.  Falck,  William  J. 
Faux,  Robert  S.  Feeney,  Charles  E.  Fernberg,  E.  F. 
Fisher,  Percival  E.  Foerderer,  F.  W.  Fo’edisch, 
George  C.  Foedisch,  G.  W.  Forney,  Albert  Foster’ 
H.  B.  Fredrickson,  E.  L.  Fries,  J.  H.  Frigar,  T.  b! 
Fryer. 


G.  R.  Gabell,  Vivian  Frank  Gable,  John  M.  Gal¬ 
loway,  J.  W.  Galloway,  Thomas  A.  Gash,  J.  W. 
Gaskill,  Edward  C.  Geehr,  J.  E.  Gegenheimer,  Lewis 
P.  Geiger,  Jr.,  Robert  E.  Gephart,  Arnold  Gerstell 
Charles  W.  Getty,  J.  Burnett  Gibb,  C.  L.  Gilliland, 
Joseph  B.  Givin,  William  T.  Grier,  John  F.  Gorman, 
F.  T.  Gucker. 

Sydney  A.  Hale,  G.  S.  Hampton,  E.  Clive  Ham¬ 
mond,  M.  F.  Hanson,  W.  H.  Harding,  E.  F.  Hart- 
land,  R.  G.  Harris,  F.  Harrison,  J.  W.  Haslam,  Her¬ 
man  Haupt,  William  H.  Hay,  John  T.  Heflin,  M.  E. 
Heilner,  Samuel  Heilner,  Carl  Hetzel,  R.  R.  Hen- 
dershott,  George  W.  Heuer,  L.  A.  Hickey,  Joseph  T. 
Hilles,  Oscar  O.  Hoffman,  William  H.  Hollenback 
William  H.  Holt,  J.  Edward  Horn,  Isaac  Hough! 
Lieut.  Robert  B.  Howarth,  W.  H.  Hoodless,  James 
Flulton,  Sr.,  L.  Minford  Humrichouse. 

Warren  L.  Irish. 

M.  Roy  Jackson,  C.  H.  Jacobs,  J.  MacIntyre  Jay- 
cox,  Thomas  K.  Jenkins,  A.  B.  Jessup,  Alba  B.  John¬ 
son,  Charles  A.  Johnson,  Frank  L.  Johnson,  J.  Davis 
Jones. 


Kennedy,  l'rank  L.  Kenworthy,  R.  Glenn  King,  Will¬ 
iam  J.  Kirkpatrick,  C.  C.  Knobeloch,  A.  Stanley 
Krause,  N.  F.  Kriebel,  W.  K.  Krips,  C.  E.  Kuem- 
merle,  W .  J.  Kuntz,  Arthur  Kuppinger. 

Frederick  Landstreet,  James  Latta,  Ernest  Law, 
E.  S.  Lawrence,  Thomas  J.  Lee,  C.  W.  LeFevre, 
Lafayette  Lentz,  2d,  George  F.  Lesher,  Charles  E.’ 
Lester,  \V .  Allan  Lindsay,  H.  H.  Lineaweaver  IT  A 
Ling,  David  A.  Little,  W.  D.  Lober,  J.  H.  Long,  C 
Howard  Loughridge,  Roberts  Lowrie,  B.  C.  Luce! 
H.  A.  Lukens,  Edward  A.  Lyman,  R.  T  Lytle 
Richard  McAllister,  Jr.,  William  E.  McCall  John 
A.  McCarthy,  P.  A.  McCarthy,  C.  L,  McClain’  Rob¬ 
ert  T.  McCracken,  E.  J.  McCue,  J.  T.  McDade,’  A  C 
McFarland.  R.  B.  McKinney,  J.  W.  McNeill.  ’ 

B.  F.  MacCartney,  Percy  C.  Madeira,  Watson  Ma¬ 
lone,  J.  F.  Manning,  W.  A.  Marshall,  F.  Warren 
Marshall,  Stanley  M.  Martin,  James  W.  Mason,  John 
H.  Mason,  J.  William  Mason,  J.  W.  Marshall,  George 
S.  Matchett,  G.  E.  Matheson,  A.  Barker  Mellor, 
Frank  P.  Miller,  George  E.  Miller,  Walton  Miller’ 
Albert  V.  Moore,  T.  Moore,  A.  A.  Murray. 

Edward  B.  D.  Neuhauser,  Carroll  B.  Nichols,  Ed. 
A.  Niel,  S.  C.  Noblette,  M.  E.  Nolan,  William  d! 
Norman. 

John  J.  O’Brien,  J.  M.  O’Brien,  Joseph  P.  O’Con¬ 
nor,  Frank  P.  O’Donnell. 

Louis  R.  Page,  Frank  Parke,  George  Patchel 
Carroll  Pattison,  Major  George  Pauli,  Chauncey  E 
Peacock,  J.  A.  Pearson,  George  E.  Peddicord,  G  A. 
Pedrick,  J.  G.  B.  Perkins,  Howard  W.  Perrin,  How- 
al  d  D.  Pfeiffer,  B.  P.  Phillippe,  James  Pierpoint,  R. 
W.  Pierpoint,  Thomas  R.  Pierpoint,  Clayton  E.  Platt' 
R.  B.  Platt,  J.  P.  Platt,  C.  H.  Price,  Cecil  W.  Proc¬ 
tor, 


Charles  F.  Rafetto,  Herbert  Rafetto,  Louis  Ra- 
fetto,  F.  M.  Ramsey,  Jr.,  W.  Howard  Ramsay, 
Charles  F.  Randolph,  Joseph  H.  Reilly,  Robert  H. 
Remmey,  R.  R.  Reutlinger,  J.  Ernest  Richards,  W. 
J.  Richards,  Clarence  Robinson,  George  C.  Roberts, 
Matthew  F.  Roberts,  A.  R.  Robson,  J.  P.  Roe,  John 
M.  Rogan,  L.  Romanski,  E.  H.  Rosenberger,  Harry 
Ross,  Robert  E.  Ross,  W.  W.  Rush. 

F.  W.  Saward,  E.  F.  Saxman,  Joseph  Scholes,  Jr., 
W.  L.  Scott,  M.  S.  Sears,  J.  G.  Searles,  J.  L.  Sease, 
Gustave  W.  Seiler,  Harry  S.  Sharp,  Caspar  Sharps 
less,  Harold  S.  Shertz,  J.  L.  Shields,  Reginald  K. 
Shober,  Edward  R.  Simpson,  G.  G.  Smith,  Raymond 
F.  Smith,  W.  A.  Smith,  J.  Watson  Smyth,  Freas  B. 
Snyder,  H.  B.  Spackman,  George  P.  Spates,  Oscar  T. 
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Stager,  O.  W.  Stager.  J.  C.  Stauffer;  A.  A.  Steven¬ 
son.  C.  A.  Storck.  H.  C.  Stineman,  Wilmer  Stradley, 
H.  Ir.  Struse,  *Edwin  S.  Stuart,  Joseph  W.  Swain, 
Xoah  H.  Swayne.  2d,  M.  L.  Seaman. 

Hon.  William  Howard  Taft,  John  A.  Tait,  J.  C. 
Tattersall,  C.  M.  Taylor,  F.  A.  Taylor,  Frank  E. 
Taylor,  C.  H.  Ten  Weeges,  Waller  Thayer,  James  P. 
Thomas,  H.  C.  Thomson,  John  J.  Tierney,  Charles 
\\  Topliss. 

1).  E.  Van  Wickle,  John  Van  Dusen,  H.  C.  Voor- 
bees. 

O.  P.  Waldron,  Walter  H.  Walker,  Franklin  Wal¬ 
ter,  Raymond  W.  Warner,  S.  D.  Warriner,  J.  Edwin 
Watson.  Jr.,  George  D.  Watt,  J.  E.  Wennerd,  G.  L. 
Wheaton,  Daniel  Whitney,  William  B.  Wigton,  O.  S. 
Willie,  George  G.  Wills,  C.  E.  Wilcox,  W.  M.  Wil- 
shire.  Hale  Wilson,  Ralph  Graham  Wilson,  Wallace 
Wilson,  W.  Clifford  Wood,  W.  P.  Worth. 

Fred  C.  Yeates.  A.  A.  Zane. 


New  York  Retail  Prices. 


Down  About  25  Cents  on  Account  of  Disap¬ 
pearance  of  Premium  Coal. 

Retail  prices  in  New  York  City  have  been  reduced 
slightly  as  a  result  of  the  dealers  being  able  to  take 
care  of  their  trade  on  company  coal  exclusively,  or 
in  some  cases  with  a  certain  percentage  of  independ¬ 
ent  coal  bought  at  the  circular,  whereas  until  a  few 
weeks  ago  they  were  obliged  to  pay  a  premium  on  a 
part  of  their  tonnage.  The  following  prices  on  white 
ash  coal  for  sidewalk  delivery  seem  to  be  about  the 
average  for  Manhattan  Borough : 

Broken.  $10.00;  egg,  $10.00;  stove,  $10.25;  chest¬ 
nut,  $10.35;  pea,  $8.50;  No.  1  buckwheat,  $6.90; 
No.  2  buckwheat,  $6.40;  No.  3  buckwheat,  $5.90. 

Compared  with  the  prices  prevailing  last  month, 
this  is  a  reduction  of  about  25  cents  a  ton  on  do¬ 
mestic  sizes,  including  pea,  and  about  35  cents  on  the 
steam  sizes.  Most  of  the  dealers  have  a  big  surplus 
of  the  latter,  which  they  are  more  anxious  than  ever 
to  clean  up  now  that  the  independents  are  offering 
the  buckwheat  sizes  far  below  the  company  circular. 

A  price  of  $9.00  per  ton  is  being  generally  made 
to  peddlers  on  white  ash  coal,  while  cartmen  get 
theirs  at  $1.00  less  than  delivery -prices:  * 

In  connection  with  the  order  from  Washington 
taking  off  the  price  restrictions  on  anthracite,  State 
Administrator  Cook  has  sent  out  the  following  no¬ 
tice  regarding  the  price  of  coal  in  less  than  half-ton 
lots : 

Prices  of  Small  Lots  Stand. 

“Delos  W.  Cooke,  Federal  Fuel  Administrator 
for  the  Slate  of  New  York,  notifies  retail  dealers  and 
the  public  that  the  order  issued  by  the  United  States 
Fuel  Administration  removing  restrictions  on  prices 
and  movements  of  anthracite,  does  not  affect  the 
regulations  governing  the  sale  and  distribution  of 
coal  in  less  than  half-ton  lots  in  the  city  and  State 
of  New  York. 

“In  the  city  of  Greater  New  York  prices  for  the 
rest  of  this  winter,  for  coal  in  less  than  half-ton  lots, 
shall  not  exceed  60  cents  a  hundred  pounds  at  the 
cellar  when  called  for,  and  70  cents  when  delivered. 
Wagon  vendors  and  other  peddlers  must  sell  at  the 
same  prices.  At  retail  dealers’  yards  the  price  is  5s 
cents  a  hundred  pounds  on  the  cash-and-carry  basis. 

“In  all  parts  of  the  State  of  New  York,  outside 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  existing  rules  as  to  the 
price  and  distribution  of  coal  in  less  than  half-ton 
lots,  shall  continue  in  force  until  further  order. 


Destinations  of  N.  &  W.  Tonnage. 


The  destinations  of  tonnage  transported  over  the 
Norfolk  &  Western  Railway  during  the  years  1917 


and  1918  were : 

Tide  foreign  coal  . . 
Tide  foreign  coke  .. 

Coastwise  coal  . 

Other  domestic  coal 
Other  domestic  coke 
Total  . 


1917.  1918. 

2,280,914  1,493,144 

18,453  6,611 

3,149,992  5,501,471 

26,993,496  22,563,874 
2,529,627  2,360,236 

34,972,482  31,925,336 


Mr.  Grier’s  Big  Task. 


Retiring  Secretary  Carried  Heavy  Burden 
Throughout  Critical  Period. 

The  difficulties  of  task  assumed  by  William  T. 
Grier  when  he  became  secretary  of  the  Anthracite 
Committee  of  the  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration  are 
perhaps  not  fully  understood  by  most  people  in  the 
trade.  That  committee  had  full  charge  of  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  anthracite  during  the  past  year,  and 
much  of  the  detail  work  involved  in  carrying  out  the 
plans  fell  upon  the  shoulders  of  Mr.  Grier,  who  re¬ 
signed  from  office  on  February  1,  as  previously  an¬ 
nounced. 

A  gentleman  formerly  associated  with  Mr.  Grier 
at  the  committee’s  headquarters  in  Philadelphia  says 
that  the  trade,  as  well  as  the  consuming  public,  will 
never  fully  realize  the  extraordinary  service  per¬ 
formed  by  the  secretary  during  the  strenuous ‘times 
last  year.  “A  brief  explanation  of  the  facts  may  be 
of  some  interest  to  your  readers,’’  he  continues,  “and 
at  the  same  t'me  acquaint  them  with  the  unusually 
burdensome  details  which  it  was  necessary  for  Mr. 
Grier  to  handle. 

“When  the  question  of  distribution  was  first  con¬ 
sidered,  it  of  course  became  necessary  to  ascertain 
the  tonnage  which  each  operation  might  be  reason¬ 
ably  expected  to  mine  during'  the  coal  year.  When 
the  figures  were  formulated,  the  requirements  of 
the  various  States  and  communities  involved  an  enor¬ 
mous  amount  of  detail. 


WILLIAM  T.  GRIER 

“The  first  consideration  involved  the  tonnage -re¬ 
quired  by  the  Government  for  army  cantonments  and 
by  the  numerous  war  industries.  Then  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  public  utilities  called  for  the  greatest 
tonnage  that  the  anthracite  industry  had  ever  been 
called  upon  to  furnish,  while  the  necessities  of  do¬ 
mestic  consumers  in  thousands  of  towns  throughout 
the  various  States  involved  a  mass  of  detail  which 
the  trade  can  hardly  appreciate.  With  this  brief  out¬ 
line.  it  can  be  seen  what  a  stupendous  task  was  un¬ 
dertaken  by  Mr.  Grier. 

“As  time  progressed  the  urgent  call  of  the  war 
industries  for  more  and  more  coal  and  the  efforts  of 
the  consuming  public  to  secure  their  supply  became 
so  insistent  that  it  seemed  a  physical  impossibility 
to  care  for  the  needs  of  all.  Few  men  could  have 
endured  the  strain  under  which  he  was  working. 
He  interviewed  numerous  State,  county  and  local 
administrators,  wholesale  and  retail  coal  dealers,  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  Government,  of  industrial  plants 
and  of  public  utilities,  as  well  as  Congressmen,  Sen¬ 
ators.  clergymen,  lawyers,  and  in  fact  men  and 


women  in  every  walk  of  life,  all  urging  upon  him 
their  great  necessities  for  fuel.  You  can  easily  ap¬ 
preciate  what  a  nerve-racking  position  he  occu¬ 
pied. 

“No  doubt  those  in  the  coal  business  keenly  felt 
the  responsibilities  resting  upon  them,  but  what  were 
their  difficulties  compared  to  those  of  Mr.  Grier, 
who  practically  shouldered  the  burdens  of  all  of 
them  ? 

“The  Anthracite  Committee,  in  seeking  a  man  who 
could  successfully  handle  the  situation,  found  that 
not  only  was  it  necessary  to  have  one  somewhat  con¬ 
versant  with  the  coal  business,  but  more  particularly 
a  man  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  complex  railroad 
situation.  Mr.  Grier,  prior  to  his  accepting  the  sec¬ 
retaryship  to  the  Anthracite  Committee,  was  for 
many  years  connected  with  the  Lehigh  Valley  Rail¬ 
road,  first  as  coal  freight  agent  and  latterly  as  gen¬ 
eral  freight  agent. 

“His  efforts  to  care  for  the  needs  of  everybody 
have  been  fulfilled  and  I  feel  that  there  should  be  a 
full  recognition  of  the  extraordinary  services  ren¬ 
dered  by  him  to  the  trade,  to  the  coal  consuming 
public  and,  last  but  not  least,  to  his  country.’’ 


Trade  Relations  Committees. 


Retailers  Arrange  for  Their  Appointment  in 
All  Parts  of  Country. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  action  taken  at  the 
recent  Cincinnati  meeting  of  the  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  National  Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Associa¬ 
tion  was  the  organization  of  a  Trade  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee,  consisting  of  five  members  from  different 
parts  of  the  country.  It  is  expected  that  this  will 
prove  of  great  benefit  to  retail  dealers  in  their  rela¬ 
tions  with  other  branches  of  the  coal  industry. 

Each  member  of  the  Trade  Relations  Committee 
is  to  be  chairman  of  a  sub-committee  covering  his 
particular  section  of  the  country.  The  several  sec¬ 
tional  committees  will  handle  all  matters  of  trade 
relations  for  their  respective  territories,  and  their 
chairmen,  forming  the  General  Committee,  will 
handle  only  the  trade  relations  in  the  broadest  na¬ 
tional  sense.  The  following  gentlemen  were  named 
to  serve  as  the  General  Committee : 

East — John  E.  Lloyd,  Philadelphia. 

Central  West — Peter  Beck,  Harvey,  Ill. 

Northwest — Arch  Coleman,  Minneapolis. 

South — W.  T.  C.  Berlin,  Memphis. 

West  and  Southwest — T.  Percy  Bryan,  Kansas 
City. 

In  addition  to  the  formation  of  this  committee, 
all  of  the  constituent  bodies  making  up  the  National 
Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Association  are  being  re¬ 
quested  to  appoint  trade  relations  committees  of 
their  own.  for  the  handling  of  purely  local  problems 
with  the  other  branches  of  the  coal  industry. 


Weather  Conditions  in  January. 

January  was  a  deceptive  month  weatherwise,  as 
most  people  gained  the  impression  that  it  was  milder 
than  it  really  was.  The  New  York  weather  bureau 
reports  an  average  temperature  of  35  for  the  month. 
While  this  was  five  degrees  above  normal  and  13 
degrees  above  last  year,  it  was  by  no  means  a  record, 
as  there  have  been  plenty  of  Januaries  when  it  was 
just  as  warm,  and  on  several  occasions  the  average 
has  been  40,  the  most  recent  being  no  further  back 
than  1913. 

Philadelphia  also  had  a  mild  January,  in  common 
with  other  cities.  The  average  of  the  high  daily 
temperatures  for  the  month  was  42  degrees,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  30  for  January,  1918,  and  the  low  tem¬ 
peratures  averaged  30.4,  as  against  17.9  last  year. 
While  the  average  was  not  particularly  high,  the 
absence  of  notably  cold  days  decidedly  influenced 
the  general  impression  as  to  the  weather  conditions 
of  the  month. 


A  meeting  will  be  held  next  Monday  at  Hunting- 
ton,  W.  Va.,  by  operators  in  the  high-volatile  fields 
of  southern  West  Virginia  and  eastern  Kentucky  to 
form  an  association,  one  of  the  main  objects  of 
which  will  be  the  collection  and  dissemination  of 
market  news,  including  price  information. 
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Danger  Spots  of  International  Coal  Trade  After  War. 

^u8§esti°ns  for  Effective  Distribution  of  American  Coal. 

Developing  Opportunities  in  Competitive  Markets  — Possibilities  of  the  Panama  Canal  in  Connection  with 

Our  Export  Growth  —  Influence  of  Distributing  Organization. 

By  L.  W.  ALWYN-SCHMIDT 


The  international  commerce  of  pre-war 
times  knew  a  series  of  coal  danger  spots. 
These  were  localities  where  practically  no  coal 
was  found  in  easy  reach,  but  where,  neverthe¬ 
less,  large  quantities  of  coal  were  required,  be 
it  for  domestic  purposes,  industrial  fuel,  or 
to  bunker  ships.  The  most  serious  of  these 
danger  spots  was  the  mouth  of  the  La  Plata 
River,  constituting  the  market  of  the  three  re¬ 
publics,  Argentina,  Uurguay  and  Paraguay. 
Second  in  line  was  Port  Said  in  Egypt.  A 
third  danger  spot  was  Italy  which,  however, 
could  be  more  easily  supplied  with  coal  than 
the  two  forementioned  localities.  There  were, 
further,  a  great  number  of  countries  which 
had  to  rely  for  a  large  part  of  their  consump¬ 
tion  on  foreign  supplies  but  which,  owing  to 
their  favorable  position  in  proximity  to  large 
coal  producing  countries,  could  easily  be  kept 
sufficiently  stocked  so  that  no  danger  of  a  sud¬ 
den  coal  shortage  was  to  be  feared. 

Replenishing  regularly  the  coal  reserves  of 
all  these  localities  had  provided  no  special  diffi¬ 
culties  in  peace  time.  The  war,  however,  and 
the  resulting  disorganization  of  all  shipping 
and  foreign  commerce  immediately  brought 
matters  to  a  crisis.  Not  only  was  there  experi¬ 
enced  a  very  serious  shortage  in  all  the  more 
exposed  centers  of  coal  consumption,  but  a 
number  of  new  danger  spots  appeared  which 
had  not  been  in  existence  until  then.  The 
equilibrium  of  the  international  coal  market 
has  not  been  established  again,  and  the  con¬ 
viction  begins  to  grow  among  men  who  have 
made  a  study  of  international  coal  distribution 
that  the  old  system  of  feeding  the  coal  markets 
of  the  world  is  not  sufficiently  elastic  to 
overcome  the  present  difficulties.  Two  solu¬ 
tions  have  been  suggested.  The  first  is  to 
make  a  more  extensive  use  in  future  of  coal 
sources  so  far  not  drawn  upon  for  feeding 
danger  localities.  The  second  is  to  reorganize 
coal  distribution  and  consumption  on  more 
economic  lines. 

More  American  Coal  for  Foreign  Markets. 

In  the  first  instance  it  has  been  pointed  out 
that  in  pre-war  times  too  much  reliance  had 
been  put  upon  the  European  coal  resources, 
while  the  large  American  reserves  have  been 
left  practically  unused  for  supplying  markets 
outside  Europe.  During  the  year"  1912,  the 
last  normal  economic  year  before  the  war,  the 
United  States  produced  478.000,000  ton’s  of 
soft  coal,  England  260,000,000,  and  Germany 
172,000,000  tons.  While  England,  however, 
exported  85,000,000  tons  and  Germany  42,000,-’ 
000  tons,  the  United  States  exported  17,000- 
000  tons  only. 

There  were  certain  reasons  why  this  should 
be.  The  ocean-going  tonnage  of  England  and 
Germany  was  larger  than  that  of  the  United 
States.  So  the  two  first-named  countries  had 
better  facilities  for  distributing  their  coal, 
while  the  little  American  shipping  was  com¬ 
pletely  taken  up  with  handling  general  freight. 
This  condition,  however,  has  now  undergone 
a  change.  The  United  States  may  still  have 
not  the  largest  fleet  of  ocean-going  steamers 
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of  the  world,  but  after  the  war  is  over  Amer¬ 
ica  will  have  a  supply  of  tonnage  much  above 
that  required  for  its  immediate  needs,  and  part 
of  the  shipping  may  be  employed  to  advan¬ 
tage  in  the  coal  trade  of  the  world. 

One  of  the  principal  objections  against  the 
use  of  American  coal  has  been  removed  in  this 
way.  The  question  now  is,  whether  this  new 
fleet  will  really  suit  itself  to  the  purpose  it  is 
wanted  for.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that 
a  sufficient  number  of  American  coal  carriers 
can  be  provided,  but  the  problem  is  not  one 
only  of  carrying  facilities,  but  also  of  loading. 
America  today  has  no  coal-export  facilities  to 
speak  of.  Before  the  large  resources  of  the 
United  States  can  be  made  available  for  the 
remaining  world  this  defect  has  to  be  cor¬ 
rected.  We  must  build  a  series  of  coal  ports 
similar  to  those  existing  in  Cardiff,  for  in¬ 
stance,  and  at  the  new  English  coal  loading 
port  at  Immingham,  which  in  time  may  be¬ 
come  one  of  the  leading  coal  ports  of  the 
world.  This  shows  already  that  time  will  be 
required  to  make  the  American  supplies  ef¬ 
fective,  also  much  capital  will  have  to  be  ex¬ 
pended  before  American  coal  can  take  its 
place  in  the  world. 

Panama  Canal  Important  Factor  in  Coal  Distribution. 

With  the  entrance  of  America  among  the 
large  coal  exporters  of  the  world,  the  second 
problem,  that  of  a  reorganization  of  the  large 
routes  of  coal  distribution  following  more  eco¬ 
nomic  lines  than  those  in  use  in  pre-war  times, 
may  solve  itself.  Here  enters  the  Panama 
Canal  as  a  new  and  important  factor  in  in¬ 
ternational  coal  distribution.  Not  only  has  it 
opened  several  new  routes  which  could  not  be 
employed  before  its  completion,  but  it  has  also 
provided  for  a  new  way  of  solving  the  com¬ 
plicated  problem  of  equalizing  the  very  im¬ 
perfect  location  of  the  present  bunkering  cen¬ 
ters  of  the  world. 

.Before  the  war  international  shipping  knew 
three  large  highways,  the  first  and  that  most 
busily  engaged  was  the  shuttle  line  between 
Europe  and  the  ports  of  the  United  States. 
The  second  route  ran  from  European  ports  to 
the  La  Plata  region  and  to  the  West  Coast  of 
South  America.  The  third  used  the  Suez  Ca¬ 
nal  for  communication  with  the  Asiatic  East 
India  and  Australia.  The  great  accumulation 
of  raw  materials  as  foodstuffs,  hides,  etc.,  in 
South  American  ports  made  necessary’the  con¬ 
centration  of  large  quantities  of  tonnage  in 
many  South  American  ports,  especially  the 
mouth  of  the  La  Plata.  These  ships  arrived 


mostly  with  empty  bunkers  and  had  to  recoal 
for  their  home  voyage. 

Bunkering  therefore  had  to  be  done  in  one 
of  the  most  unsuitable  parts  of  the  world,  and 
tons  and  tons  of  shipping  had  to  be  wasted 
every  year  in  the  attempt  of  supplying  coal  to 
these  localities.  The  Suez  Canal  is  in  a  simi¬ 
lar  position.  England  supplied  most  of  the  coal 
required,  but  also  the  German  shipping  lines 
had  made  arrangements  for  that  purpose  with 
the  aid  of  a  special  organization,  the  “Deutsche 
Kolffen  Contor  (German  Coal  Bureau), 
which  was  a  coal  export  association  maintained 
for  the  purpose  of  distributing  German  coal 
outside  Germany. 

Influence  of  Distributing  Organization  on 
Coal  Exports. 

The  organization  of  similar  distributing 
agencies  has  proved  of  considerable  value  to 
the  coal  miners  of  Europe.  It  is  a  form  of 
handling  the  foreign  trade  end  of  the  coal  busi¬ 
ness  which  also  may  suggest  itself  to  our  own 
coal  exporters.  Its  great  advantage  lies  in 
the  fact  that  the  mine  is  dealing  with  one  cus¬ 
tomer  instead  of  a  great  number,  and  that  the 
distribution  facilities  of  a  vast  enterprise  with 
connections  all  over  the  world  naturally  must 
be  better  than  those  which  can  be  maintained 
by  an  individual  mine.  The  German  organi¬ 
zation  has  proved  itself  of  especial  value  for 
the  removal  of  a  dangerous  glut  in  the  home 
market  by  unloading  any  coal  surplus  appear- 
ing  in  the  continental  European  coal  centers  to 
international  markets,  where  either  the  coal 
was  required  immediately  or  where  it  could  be 
stored  with  the  reasonable  certainty  of  find¬ 
ing  later  a  sale.  As  the  German  banks  were 
discounting  such  storage  sales,  the  mines  were 
able  to  get  operating  capital  on  their  surplus 
output. 

Shipping  coal  to  centers  of  distribution  for 
storage  for  further  sale  forms  an  important 
part  of  international  coal  distribution.  It  en¬ 
ables  the  coal  exporter  not  only  to  remove  his 
surplus  in  production  to  active  markets,  but  it 
also  allows  him  to  make  use  of  the  existence 
of  favorable  shipping  rates.  It  is,  therefore, 
necessary  that  our  own  coal  exporters  should 
understand  well  the  technique  of  this  trade  so 
that  they  will  be  able  to  make  a  good  use  of  it 
in  future. 

Coal  belongs  to  the  commodities  the  demand 
for  which  will  immediately  expand  to  those 
markets  of  supply  where  they  can  be  obtained 
at  the  cheapest  price  and  shipped  at  the  lowest 
rate.  Coal  in  this  respect  does  not  differ  very 
much  from  many  other  staple  commodities,  in¬ 
cluding  foodstuffs.  To  ship  coal  to  oversea 
markets  only  during  the  time  when  it  is  most 
in  demand  wrould  prove  very  expensive.  Not 
only  are  shipping  rates  high  during  the  peak 
of  the  shipping  season,  but  transportation  is 
difficult  to  be  had.  A  fleet  much  larger  than 
that  actually  required  for  keeping  up  the  sup¬ 
ply  abroad  would  be  necessitated  for  this  pur¬ 
pose. 

The  correct  way,  therefore,  is  not  to  ship 
only  when  the  actual  demand  arises,  but  to 
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keep  up  a  steady  flow  of  coal  to  all  those  mar¬ 
kets  which  are  in  the  habit  of  importing  coal 
all  the  year  round  and  to  sell  it  when  the  de¬ 
mand  permits.  To  accomplish  this  it  is  essen¬ 
tial  that  the  shipper  should  forecast  with  some 
certainty  the  actual  annual  demand  of  his  mar¬ 
kets  and  that  he  should  have  the  means  of 
financing  his  shipments  as  he  goes  along. 
Financially,  there  is  little  risk  in  this  transac¬ 
tion  if  it  is  carried  through  on  a  proper  com¬ 
mercial  basis.  The  coal  is  shipped  at  the  low¬ 
est  possible  freight  rate,  and  coal  shipped  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  of  low  demand  will  be  available 
for  sale  during  the  time  when  coal  prices  go 
up  in  the  market.  The  rule  of  averages,  there¬ 
fore,  helps  to  secure  the  profits  to  the  shipper. 

Experience  also  has  shown  that,  taking  the 
world  as  a  whole,  there  is  never  really  a  sur¬ 
plus  of  coal  but  that  the  rapidly  growing  de¬ 
mand  always  provides  for  a  deficiency  some¬ 
where.  If,  therefore,  coal  which  has  been 
shipped  to  one  point  should  finally  prove  to  be 
unsalable  in  the  market  in  question,  it  will 
still  pay  to  have  it  shipped  to  a  nearby  mar¬ 
ket  where  it  may  be  sold  at  normal  rates. 

Discrimination  in  Selling  Markets  Is  Necessary. 

The  exporter  naturally  has  to  use  some  dis¬ 
crimination  in  selecting  his  distribution  points. 
If  he  ships  persistently  to  markets  which  are 
overloaded  he  may  be  compelled  to  redistribute 
very  frequently,  which  in  the  long  run  must 
operate  to  reduce  his  profits.  If,  however,  he 
selects  his  markets  well,  reshipments  may  be 
practically  eliminated  and  an  excellent  means 
is  found  to  prevent  an  overstocking  in  the 
home  markets.  Experience  has  shown  that 
the  best  markets  to  ship  to  are  either  those 
requiring  annually  a  fair-sized  but  steady  sup¬ 
ply,  or  one  of  the  danger  points  of  distribution 
indicated  somewhat  earlier  in  this  article.  The 
reason  therefor  is  obvious.  Markets  with  a 
steady  consumption  can  take  every  year  a  cer¬ 
tain  quantity.  This  quantity  is  easily  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  coal  exporters,  and  shipments  in 
that  particular  direction  will  cease  automati¬ 
cally  when  the  reports  from  the  market  begin 
to  show  that  it  has  received  its  normal  stock. 
The  chance  for  selling  the  imported  coal  in 
this  case  is  good  and  prices  will  hold  unless 
additional  shipments  arrive,  which,  however, 
happens  very  rarely. 

The  actual  danger  spots,  especially  those 
with  a  well-sized  industry,  can  never  have  too 
much  coal,  provided  always  it  can  be  sold  at 
competitive  and  reasonable  rates.  The  lack  of 
coal  in  these  markets  is  a  serious  impediment 
to  the  growth  of  the  local  industries,  and  these 
will  begin  to  expand  mostly  very  rapidly  if  a 
larger  coal  supply  can  be  promised. 

Coal  distribution  will  benefit  principally 
from  the  existence  of  the  Panama  Canal  by 
the  fact  that  it  concentrates  shipping  on  a  new 
point  and.  therefore,  relieves  other  shipping 
lines  which  could  not  be  supplied  as  easily  with 


bunkering  coal.  It  is  estimated  that  approxi¬ 
mately  30  per  cent  of  all  Pacific  shipping  which 
has  been  directed  through  the  Suez  Canal  be¬ 
fore  the  Panama  Canal  was  completed  can  be 
handled  over  the  Panama  route.  This  would 
relieve  a  good  deal  the  shipping  congestion  in 
the  Suez  Canal.  Also  much  of  the  shipping 
which  formerly  had  to  go  around  South  Amer¬ 
ica  can  now  be  directed  through  the  Panama 
Canal,  which  again  means  a  great  saving  in 
coal  in  South  American  ports.  It  is,  therefore, 
practically  certain  that  the  islands  lying  in  the 
direction  of  the  canal  will  make  very  important 
coaling  centers  after  the  war,  centers  which 
can  be  easily  supplied  from  American  sources 
without  the  necessity  of  drawing  on  the  al¬ 
ready  much  overtaxed  European  supplies. 

The  truth  of  this  was  fully  realized  already 
before  the  war  by  European  coal  interests,  and 
France,  England,  and  Germany  had  made 
preparations  for  having  coaling  stations  in 
proximity  to  the  Panama  Canal.  The  special 
interests  of  the  United  States  in  the  Panama 
Canal  route  and  the  excellent  shipping  con¬ 
nection  which  can  be  obtained  between  our 
Eastern  coal  centers  and  the  canal  lets  us  ex¬ 
pect  that  much  of  the  coal  required  for  bunker¬ 
ing  in  that  direction  will  come  from  American 
coal  mines.  The  canal  lies  inside  the  radius 
where  American  coal  can  be  sold  at  competi¬ 
tive  if  not  better  rates  than  European  coal. 

Radius  of  Coal  Distribution. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  competitive 
radius  varies  a  good  deal  according  to  the  ex¬ 
isting  transportation  rates  and  facilities.  An 
interesting  example  of  how  this  radius  may 


change  is  found,  for  instance,  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe.  Germany  is  the  third  largest  coal 
producer  of  all  the  countries  of  the  world. 
Nevertheless,  coal  is  imported  in  what  amounts 
to  fairly  large  quantities  into  Germany  every 
year.  Part  of  the  import  comes  from  Eng¬ 
land,  and  during  the  year  1913  Germany  re¬ 
ceived  more  than  8,000,000  tons  of  coal  from 
the  English  mines.  German  coal  interests,  in 
fact,  had  just  taken  up  the  working  of  an  Eng¬ 
lish  mine  with  the  intention  of  fighting  labor 
unrest  in  Germany.  English  coal  could  be 
sold  at  competitive  rates  during  the  summer 
as  far  into  Germany  as  Berlin  and  even  Wies¬ 
baden.  The  coal  shipments  were  made  with 
the  aid  of  the  German  inland  canal  system. 
These  canals  cannot  be  used  during  the  win¬ 
ter.  Railroad  transportation,  however,  is  more 
expensive  than  water  transportation,  and  the 
English  competitive  radius  extended  during 
the  winter  only  to  a  very  narrow  fringe  of 
European  coast  land. 

This  peculiarity  must  be  taken  into  consid¬ 
eration  also  by  our  coal  exporters,  who  will 
have  to  arrange  their  shipments  so  that  they 
can  send  the  biggest  quantities  of  coal  during 
those  parts  of  the  year  allowing  deepest  pene¬ 
tration  in  their  respective  markets.  Coal  in 
this  case  will  have  to  be  stored  for  use  during 
the  time  when  the  distribution  radius  decreases. 
The  American  competitive  coal  radius  before 
the  war  covered  only  what  amounts  to  a  very 
small  territory.  In  the  North  it  extended  to 
Canada,  Newfoundland  and  in  smaller  quan¬ 
tities  Labrador.  In  the  South  it  included  Mex¬ 
ico,  Central  America,  the  West  Indies,  Ber¬ 
muda,  Cuba,  the  northern  parts  of  Brazil  and 
Chile.  The  Panama  Canal  and  the  reorgani¬ 
zation  of  shipping  which  is  expected  to  be  the 
outcome  of  the  war  will  change  this  situation. 
The  problem  is<  less  one  of  distance  but 
rather  one  of  rates. 

The  South  American  Markets. 

As  to  South  America,  for  instance,  the  ports 
of  England  are  not  more  favorably  situated 
than  those  of  the  United  States.  Nevertheless, 
practically  all  the  South  American  countries 
were  buying  great  quantities  of  coal  from  Eng¬ 
lish  mines  while  comparatively  small  shipments 
of  American  coal  were  received.  Take  the 
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year  1913,  for  instance,  as  a  fair  example  of 
the  situation: 


- Exports  from - 

England.  •  U.  S. 

Chile  .  588,000  tons  112,00(>tons 

Brazil .  1 ,886,000  tons  236,000  tons 

Uruguay  .  723,000  tons  4,000  tons 

Argentina  .  3,693,000  tons  38,000  tons 


What  was  the  cause?  English  shipping  in 
the  direction  of  the  South  American  ports 
was  plentiful  while  American  was  small.  Out¬ 
ward  freight  rates  for  English  coal  often 
■could  be  arranged  at  bargain  rates,  as  freight¬ 
ers  having  to  take  home-freights  in  one  of  the 
South  American  ports  would  take  coal  out¬ 
ward  at  practically  nominal  rates.  These  ad¬ 
vantages  of  picking  an  occasional  transport 
bargain  may  still  be  withheld  from  our  coal 
industry,  because  we  do  not  have  as  active  a 
homeward  trade  with  South  American  ports 
as  is  enjoyed  by  the  European  countries,  but 
we  may  overcome  this  difficulty  by  arranging 
for  a  line  of  permanent  coal  carriers  operated 
at  bottom  rates  which  would  work  probably 
more  advantageously  than  the  present  system 
of  picking  occasional  low  freights. 

To  make  American  coal  exports  effective  it 
will  be  necessary  to  bring  to  bear  on  it  the 
whole  weight  of  American  business  knowledge 
and  organization.  We  shall  have  to  know,  as 
conditions  develop,  when  and  where  our  coal 
is  competitive  and  where  it  is  most  wanted. 

Transportation  Problems. 

As  the  principal  problem  is  one  of  trans¬ 
portation,  it  is  the  transportation  end  which 
will  require  first  attending  to.  How  the  prob¬ 
lem  may  actually  turn  up  in  each  market  is 
difficult  to  say  at  present.  All  the  year  round 
services  of  coal  carriers  most  likely  will  be 
sufficient  to  make  American  coal  competitive 
with  European  in  the  near  markets,  which  in 
this  case  would  include  all  northern  South 
America.  To  other  markets  carriers  taking 
part  coal  and  part  general  cargo  probably  will 
provide  suitable  tonnage  for  coal  shipments. 

There  are  certain  markets,  like  those  of 
Eastern  Asia,  which  have  a  larger  demand  for 
shipping  in  the  direction  of  America  than  is 
required  to  carry  American  exports  in  their 
direction.  Coal  might  be  used  with  advantage 
as  ballast  for  the  outgoing  shipping  and  se¬ 
cure  a  profitable  freight,  while  the  ships  would 
return  loaded  with  produce  for  American  des¬ 
tinations.  Something  of  this  character  has 
been  done  already  in  the  European  South 
American  coal  trade  and  the  only  objection 
raised  against  this  practice  was  the  necessity 
of  having  to  clean  the  steamers  thoroughly  be¬ 
fore  they  could  be  used  for  the  return  cargoes. 

There  appears  no  doubt,  however,  that  a 
complete  solution  of  the  shipping  problem  can 
be  found  provided  our  miners  will  undertake 
to  supply  always  the  coal  required  for  shipping 
and  at  such  times  as  the  ships  are  ready 
to  take  it.  1  his  may  make  necessary  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  large  coal  storage  plants  in  the  prin¬ 
cipal  American  ports  on  which  shipping  can 
draw  without  loss  of  time  whenever  there  is  an 
opportunity  of  taking  along  a  coal  shipment 
above  that  required  for  bunkering.  The  total 
annual  trans-ocean  coal  transportation  amounts 
to  approximately  75,000,000  tons,  exclusive 
of  bunker  coal.  Considering  the  production 
facilities  of  the  United  States,  at  least  one- 
quarter  of  that  should  be  coal  mined  in  Ameri¬ 
can  mines.  An  even  larger  share  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  accrue  to  the  American  coal  mining 
industry  ol  the  additional  increase  in  coal  con¬ 
sumption,  which  must  be  the  result  of  the 


steady  development  of  industrial  activities  in 
most  European  countries,  caused  by  the  isola¬ 
tion  of  these  from  their  pre-war  European  sup¬ 
plies.  Taking  for* granted' that  we  shall  ship 
coal  in  future  as  efficiently  as  the  big  European 
coal  producers,  the  competitive  radius  of 
American  coal  might  be  conveniently  extended 
all  over  South  America,  parts  of  the  Asiatic 
East,  and  the  Mediterranean. 


Coal  Carrying  Capacity  of  Southern  Roads 
Increased  by  Re-Routing  of  Traffic. 

N.  D.  Maher,  regional  director  of  the  United 
States  Railroad  Administration,  has  just  made  pub¬ 
lic  a  report  in  regard  to  the  results  obtained  by  the 
unification  of  the  Virginian  Railway  and  the  Norfolk 
&  Western  Railway  in  the  Pocahontas  coal  region 
and  the  Tidewater  region  of  Virginia.  Referring 
specifically  to  the  handling  of  coal  and  other  war 
supplies  in  the  Hampton  Roads  district,  the  report 
says : 

“From  June  1  to  December  20,  1918,  there  was 
loaded  into  vessels  at  Hampton  Roads  piers  16,500,- 
000  tons  of  coal,  an  increase  of  1,500,000  tons  over 
the  same  period  1917. 

“To  enable  movement  of  the  necessary  coal  ton¬ 
nage  eastbound  from  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Rail¬ 
road  mines,  arrangements  were  made  from  time  to 
time  for  diversion  of  miscellaneous  eastbound  traffic 
over  the  Norfolk  &  Western  from  the  west  to  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  for  the  Carolinas;  also,  at  times,  traffic  for 
export  via  Newport  News  was  taken  by  the  Nor¬ 
folk  &  Western  from  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  at 
Kenova,  W.  Va.,  and  turned  back  to  the  Chesapeake 
&  Ohio  at  Lynchburg,  Va.,  thus  avoiding  the  more 
congested  portions  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio." 

Tidewater  Coal  Exchange  Moved  Into  New 
Offices  at  Norfolk. 

Norfolk,  Va.,  Feb.  5. — There  was  recently 
erected  on  Granby  street,  in  the  new  business  section 
of  Norfolk,  a  building  whose  architectural  design 
gave  it  the  name  of  the  Flatiron  Building.  This 
structure  was  constructed  primarily  for  the  use  of 
the  Government  as  offices  for  its  large  number  of 
employes,  but  it  so  happened  that  there  was  suffi¬ 
cient  space  to  accommodate  a  few  other  interests, 
and  because  of  that  fortunate  circumstance  the  Tide¬ 
water  Coal  Exchange  was  enabled  to  obtain  a  large 
suite  of  offices  in  the  building. 

Having  moved  into  the  new  offices  several  weeks 
ago,  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange  now  has  quar¬ 
ters  not  surpassed  in  attractiveness  by  the  offices 
of  any  corporation  in  Norfolk.  Every  office  is  an 
outside,  room  and  the  usual  windows  of  offices  are 
replaced  by  a  solid  wall  structure  of  wired  glass 
with  steel  framing,  which  makes  the  quarters  of  the 
exchange  bright  with  light  and  sunshine  through¬ 
out  the  day. 


Reconsigning  Still  Under  Ban. 

In  explaining  its  reasons  for  continuing  the  ban 
against  the  reconsigning  of  bituminous  coal  after 
the  price  and  zone  restrictions  were  removed  on 
February  1,  the  Fuel  Administration  says  this  is 
to  prevent  heavy  shipments  being  made  to  large 
markets  and  to  railroad  rate-breaking  points  for 
reconsignment,  which  it  was  feared  would  result 
in  congestion. 

The  order  of  January  31,  which  stipulates  that 
the  reconsigning  privilege  is  still  withheld,  says  that 
no  producer  or  shipper  of  soft  coal  “shall  ship  or 
consign  any  shipment  of  such  coal  except  to  the 
final  consignee  and  ultimate  destination  of  such 
shipment,”  and  shippers  are  “expressly  prohibited 
from  making  any  shipment  of  such  coal  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  reconsignment.” 

This  order,  however,  does  not  preclude  the  ship¬ 
ment  of  coal  to  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange,  the 
Ore  and  Coal  Exchange,  or  any  railroad  assembling 
yard  in  or  near  the  mining  district  in  which  the 
particular  shipment  originates,  for  the  purpose  of 
there  applying  original  billing  to  the  final  consignee 
and  ultimate  destination. 


General  Notes. 

The  Clarkson  Coal  &  Dock  Co.,  St.  Paul,  has 
amended  its-  articles  of  incorporation  expanding  the 
general  nature  ot  the  business,  to  allow  a  broader 
field  of  activity. 

The  vessel  situation  prevents  much  being  done  in 
the  export  trade  at  the  present  time,  but  hope  con¬ 
tinues  high  that  we  are  bound  to  do  a  great  export 
trade,  not  only  in  coal  but  in  a  multitude  of  manu¬ 
factured  articles,  in  addition  to  our  customary  ex¬ 
ports  of  agricultural  products  and  raw  materials. 

In  their  weekly  coal  trade  freight  report,  W.  W. 
Battle  &  Co.,  ship  brokers  of  New  York,  state  that 
in  the  West  Indian  business  few  charters  are  being 
effected  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  orders.  Steamers 
of  most  any  size  and  position  may  be  had  for  this 
business.  Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  tonnage,  the 
South  American  market  is  very  dull,  with  the  Char¬ 
tering  Committee’s  rates  unchanged. 

The  New  England  Retail  Coal  Dealers’  Associa¬ 
tion  will  hold  its  annual  convention  at  Worcester, 
Mass.,  during  the  third  week  of  March,  as  usual, 
the  dates  being  the  19th  and  20th.  The  Worcester 
dealers  turned  out  in  formidable  style  at  the  Spring- 
field  convention  last  year,  rooting  for  Worcester 
as  this  year's  convention  place,  and  no  doubt  they 
will  prepare  to  “do  the  thing  up”  to  the  satisfaction 
of  all. 

The  American  V  holesale  Coal  Association  has 
taken  up  the  matter  of  uniform  contracts,  to  be 
worked  out  by  the  trade  practice  committees  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  There  is  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  some  very  useful  work  along  this  line, 
for  lack  of  uniformity  in  coal  contracts  is  undoubted¬ 
ly  a  real  evil  and  one  which  can  only  be  corrected 
by  joint  action  through  a  medium  of  national  scope. 

The  “favorable  trade  balance”  of  the  United  States 
during  the  war  period  exceeded  that  of  the  125 
years  from  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  to  the 
beginning  of  the  war.  A  compilation  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  City  Bank  of  New  York  shows  that  the  ex¬ 
cess  of  exports  over  imports  during  the  51  months 
of  the  war  aggregated  $10,900,000,000,  while  that 
from  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  to  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  war  was  but  $9,007,000,000. 

It  would  appear  that  we  are  drifting  back  to  the 
days  of  old  in  regard  to  so-called  junior  sizes.  At 
prevailing  prices,  competition  on  soft  coal  is  bound 
to  be  very  keen  and  a  new  feature  is  introduced  in 
the  concentration  of  power  production.  In  New 
\  ork  City  hundreds  of  the  so-called  isolated  plants 
have  been  discontinued  and  power  is  obtained  from 
the  Edison  Company.  The  same  condition  prevails 
elsewhere,  thus  affecting  ’the  demand  for  steam  sizes 
of  anthracite,  so  much  preferred  by  those  whose 
power  plants  are  in  the  midst  of  built-up  neighbor¬ 
hoods  rather  than  more  or  less  in  the  outskirts 
where  central  stations  are  generally  located.  The 
significance  of  this  development  lies  in  the  greater 
burden  that  is  placed  on  the  domestic  sizes  to  carry 
the  industry,  as  the  saying  is. 

Surely  it  should  be  feasible  to  furnish  many  em¬ 
ployment  opportunities  at  the  present  time.  De¬ 
ficiency  of  service  in  every  direction  was  quite  neces¬ 
sarily,  one  might  say,  a  feature  of  the  war-time  pe¬ 
riod,  but  equally  true  is  it  that  the  public  at  large 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  continue  satisfied  with  the 
same  deficiency  of  service  under  peace  conditions. 
Public  utility  corporations  and  private  concerns  ap¬ 
pealing,  to  the  general  public  alike  would  do  well  to 
bear  this  in  mind,  that  Governmental  regulation  does 
not  spread  still  further  and  become  more  onerous 
rather  than  less  so  as  peace  conditions  prevail.  In¬ 
cidentally  might  be  mentioned,  in  this  connection, 
the  absent-mindedness  (  ?)  of  certain  hotel  and  res¬ 
taurant  people,  who  keep  the  food  regulations,  long 
since  countermanded,  prominently  displayed  as  a 
means  of  putting  one  over  on  their  customers,  it 
would  appear. 


If  you  are  going  to  kick  at  all  it  is  just  as  well  to 
get  there  with  both  feet. 
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The  Three  Problems  of  the  Coal  Trade. 

Mr.  Cushing  Says  the  Most  Important  Relates  to  the  Disposition  of  Undeveloped  Land — 
Next  to  That  Ranks  the  Labor  Question  and  the  Method  of  Distribution. 


below  is  an  address  delivered  last  Monday  by 
George  H.  Cushing,  managing  director  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Wholesale  Coal  Association,  before  the  Whole¬ 
sale  Coal  Association  of  Pittsburgh : 

A  professor  in  mathematics  once  said:  “You  can 
never  solve  a  problem  until  you  can  read  it,  but  if 
you  can  read  it,  it  is  half  solved.  The  rest  is  merely 
a  matter  of  detail.”  This  is  equally  true  whether 
the  problem  is  one  in  mathematics  or  whether  it  is 
one  in  economics. 

Coal  is  a  problem  in  economics.  The  difficulty  is 
that  the  coal  men  have  been  trying  to  solve  it  with¬ 
out  first  taking  the  time  to  learn  to  read  it.  When, 
however,  it  has  been  properly  read,  the  solution  be¬ 
comes  quite  natural  and  easy  as  to  matter  of  detail. 
But  if  a  solution  is  attempted  before  we  have  read 
the  problem  accurately,  we  merely  waste  time  by 
following  courses  of  action,  creating  devices,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing,  only  to  have  the  results  prove 
disappointing  after  the  waste  of  both  money  and 
effort. 

The  big  fact  of  the  coal  trade  is  that  the  anthracite 
field  is  about  50  per  cent,  undeveloped  now.  There 
are  half  as  many  mines  in  the  field  in  1919  as  it  is 
possible  to  put  into  that  field  in  the  hundred  years 
that  anthracite  supply  is  expected  to  continue.  In 
bituminous,  less  than  one  per  cent,  of  the  entire  area 
is  under  development.  This  means  that  we  can  have 
more  than  999  times  the  number  of  mines  that  we 
have  now,  which  means  more  than  1,000  times  the 
number  of  mines  which  we  need  today. 

However,  coal  production  is  for  the  purpose  only 
of  satisfying  today’s  demands.  Therefore,  only 
enough  mines  can  actually  exist  in  operation  to  take 
care  of  today’s  demands.  If  those  mines  are  to  be 
profitable,  there  should  be  only  the  number  of  mines 
in  existence,  which  are  needed  today.  But  under 
the  competitive  system  now  existing  in  coal,  to  make 
all  the  necessary  mines  profitable,  merely  invites 
double  that  number  of  unnecessary  mines  to  come 
into  the  field  and  try  to  compete  with  that  profit. 
The  net  result,  therefore,  is  that  both  the  new  mines 
and  old  mines  in  their  struggle  for  existence  name 
prices  which  preclude  a  profit  and  which  must  mean 
to  a  majority  of  the  mines  an  actual  loss  on  their 
business. 

The  Question  of  Reserve  Land. 

This  means  that  the  essential  problem  in  coal  is 
this : 

What  shall  we  do  with  the  reserve  coal  land,  which 
is  sunposed  to  be  held  in  reserve  for  the  use  of 
fu'ure  generations?  Shall  *we  put  under  develop¬ 
ment  today  all  of  the  anthracite  mines  to  the  danger 
that  the  coal  resources  available  for  the  eastern  peo¬ 
ple  shall  be  exhausted  now?  Shall  we  put  under 
development  more  bituminous  mines  to  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  present  mines  and  to  the  wasting  of  the 
coal  which  should  be  held  in  reserve  for  future 
generations? 

In  other  words,  the  essential  problem  in  coal  is 
not  really  a  problem  for  the  coal  men.  It  is  a 
question  of  public  policy.  What  shall  be  the  proper 
attitude  of  the  American  people  toward  the  re¬ 
serves  of  coal  land?  Are  they  going  to  insist  on 
unnecessary  development  in  order  to  get  a  ruinously 
low  price,  or  are  they  willing  to  hold  coal  in  re¬ 
serve  for  future  generations  even  at  the  expense  of 
increasing  the  price  a  few  pennies  per  ton? 

I  am  willing  to  admit  that  the  coal  men  in  the 
past  have  tried  to  solve  this  problem  by  trying  them¬ 
selves  to  hold  this  coal  land  in  reserve.  Their  ef¬ 
forts  have  run  counter  to  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust 
Law  on  one  side  and  the  Hepburn  and  Elkins 
Amendment  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  on  the 
other.  They  have  resulted,  therefore,  only  in  scandal 
and  in  no  solution  of  the  problem. 

Labor  and  Distribution  Problems. 

That  is  after  all  the  only  problem  in  coal,  al¬ 
though  two  other  sub-divisions  of  it  seem  in  them¬ 


selves  to  be  pretty  sizable  problems.  Those  others 
are : 

What  attitude  shall  we  take  toward  labor? 

What  system  of  distribution  in  coal  is  best  suited 
to  the  needs  of  the  trade?  That  is  to  say,  if  a 
miner  has  become  the  best  in  his  line,  and  if  he 
wants  still  to  work  in  coal,  but  to  do  the  next  higher 
job  in  coal,  he  must  go  to  work  in  those  plants 
which  undertake  the  distillation  of  coal,  into  its 
various  by-products.  If,  therefore,  the  operator  is 
to  undertake  the  education  of  the  miner  to  prepare 
him  for  that  next  higher  job,  and  if  the  operator 
is  to  give  him  a  job  when  he  has  prepared  himself 
to  fill  it,  this  means  that  the  operator  must  as  part 
of  his  business  engage  in  the  distillation  of  coal  to 
extract  its  by-products.  This  means  that  coal  must 
be  an  integrated  business. 

However,  the  operator  cannot,  unless  he  has 
money,  engage  in  the  experiment  which  will  lead 
him  safely  into  the  by-products  business  unless  he 
first  has  a  profit  from  his  own  mining  business. 
He  cannot  have  a  profit  from  his  own  mining  busi¬ 
ness  unless  he  is  free  to  a  certain  extent  from  the 
competition  of  the  undeveloped  coal  area.  There¬ 
fore,  the  solution  of  the  first  and  second  problems 
depends  on  the  solution  of  the  first,  which  makes 
the  whole  question  after  all  but  one  problem. 

There  is  being  discussed  today  the  question — 
What  is  the  proper  merchandising  system  in  coal? 
This  question  really  should  be — What  is  the  proper 
objective  for  a  merchandising  organization  in  coal? 
The  second  statement  of  that  question  gets  more 
nearly  at  what  is  in  every  coal  man’s  mind  than 
does  the  first.  In  other  words,  what  is  in  the  coal 
man’s  mind  is  this  question — What  shall  I  do,  or 
what  can  I  do,  to  make  my  business  profitable? 
What  kind  of  a  selling  organization  cafi  I  get  to¬ 
gether  which  will  get  for  me  in  the  market  the  full 
cost  of  my  coal  plus  a  fair  and  reasonable  profit? 

This  same  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law  which  pre¬ 
vents  the  operator  from  keeping  the  coal  land  in 
reserve,  also  prevents  him  from  organizing  his  sell¬ 
ing  force  to  get  a  proper  price  in  the  market  for 
his  product.  So  with  cost  undisturbed,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  for  the  operator  to  organize  to  get  an  assured 
profit. 

That  leaves  the  coal  man  with  only  this  one  other 
question,  namely :  How  can  we  organize  the  dis¬ 
tribution  force  in  coal  in  order  to  prevent  the  waste 
inherent  in  too  extensive  competition  in  the  distribu¬ 
tion  system  ? 

Inviting  Unnecessary  Competition. 

The  only  answer  to  that  .question  is  the  one  word 
— Co-operation.  That  is  to  say,  if  the  operator  is 
so  short-sighted  as  to  declare  that  he  will  have  noth¬ 
ing  whatever  to  do  with  the  wholesalers  in  coal  who 
are  not  producers  in  coal,  the  result  of  that  at¬ 
tempted  ostracism  is  not  what  we  intend  it  to  be. 
He  thinks,  or  maybe  hopes,  that  by  ostracising  the 
wholesaler  he  can  drive  him  out  of  business.  In¬ 
stead  of  doing  any  such  thing,  it  merely  compels 
the  wholesaler  to  put  his  technical  experience  and 
resources  behind  some  new  or  small  mine  which  is 
in  the  process  of  development.  The  wholesaler  may 
not  do  this  by  choice.  He  may  do  it  only  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  necessity  to  protect  his  own  business.  How¬ 
ever,  when  the  wholesaler  thus  goes  out  to  safe¬ 
guard  his  own  source  of  supply,  he  is  creating  un¬ 
necessary  competition  for  the  producer  who  tried  in 
the  first  place  to  destroy  him. 

Or,  if  the  operator  takes  a  similar  position  toward 
the  retail  dealer,  the  retailer  will  not  suffer  himself 
to  be  destroyed  to  satisfy  the  natural  desires  of  the 
operator.  On  the  contrary,  in  his  insistence  on  his 
right  to  remain  in  business  he  will  look  to  a  new 
source  of  supply  and  thus  encourage  the  very  oppo¬ 
sition  which  the  operator  in  the  first  instance  was 
zealously  endeavoring  to  prevent. 

For  these  reasons,  the  wish  of  the  operator  is  de¬ 
feated  by  the  existence  of  an  uncontrolled  and  un¬ 


controllable  area  of  reserve  coal  land,  made  available 
for  development  at  any  moment.  On  this  account, 
there  is,  as  I  said  at  the  beginning,  only  one  problem 
in  coal  and  that  is- — What  shall  be  done  with  the 
reserve  coal  land  in  America?  That,  as  I  said,  is 
not  a  coal  question,  although  it  contains  the  keynote 
of  coal  solvency.  It  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  public  policy  which  alone  can  be  decided  by 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 


Anthracite  Control  Ended. 


Maximum  Prices  Dropped  at  Same  1  ime 
Bituminous  Regulations  Ended. 

Maximum  prices  on  anthracite  coal,  together  with 
all  other  coal  and  coke  regulations  except  three, 
were  suspended  on  February  1  by  the  United  States 
Fuel  Administration. 

The  only  restrictions  not  suspended  are  (1)  those 
requiring  that  contracts  be  made  subject  to  maxi¬ 
mum  prices,  if  reinstated,  subject  to  cancellation  by 
the  Fuel  Administration  and  subject  to  requisition 
or  diversion  of  coal  by  the  Fuel  Administration;  (2) 
those  prohibiting  reconsignments  of  coal,  and  (3) 
those  requiring  shipments  of  coal  to  tidewater  to  go 
through  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange. 

The  tidewater  and  reconsignment  regulations,  it 
is  explained,  were  retained  at  the  request  of  the 
Railroad  Administration,  to  avoid  congestion  of 
coal  at  tidewater  and  the  resultant  embargoes.  The 
order  includes  the  suspension  of  price  and  zone  reg¬ 
ulations  on  coke  and  bituminous  coal  which  it  had 
been  previously  announced  be  done  on  February  1. 
The  announcement  that  anthracite  control  had  been 
dropped  on  the  same  date  was  more  unexpected,  al¬ 
though  it  had  been  plain  for  several  weeks  that  noth¬ 
ing  was  being  accomplished  by  continuing  the  reg¬ 
ulations. 

It  is  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Garfield  that  as  the  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  the  Fuel  Administration  under  the  Lever 
Act  continue  as  long  as  a  state  of  war  officially 
exists,  any  of  these  suspended  regulations  may  be 
reinstated  or  others  may  be  put  into  effect  should 
occasion  arise.  An  instance  of  the  continuing  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  Administration  is  to  be  found  in  its  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Labor,  which  will  function  actively  until 
the  peace  proclamation  is  issued.  Any  dispute  fail¬ 
ing  in  settlement  between  the  parties  at  interest  must 
be  submitted  to  the  Fuel  Administration  for  final 
disposition  without  stoppage  of  work.  At  least  that 
is  the  theory. 


The  Returning  Soldiers. 

Honor  and  place  to  the  returning  soldiers!  It 
should  be  regarded  as  essential  to  take  care  of  them 
as  completely  and  as  promptly  as  possible. 

Such  a  condition  of  demobilization  and  non-em¬ 
ployment  as  we  now  experience  was  encountered  in 
1865.  But  our  older  business  men  will  recall  that 
the  problem  was  solved  in  a  very  satisfactory  man¬ 
ner  and  the  Army  was  practically  disbanded  in  its 
entirety  before  1866  came  in. 

Proportionately  that  was  as  great  a  problem  as 
we  have  to  face  at  the  present  time,  and  with  all 
the  modern  improvements  of  our  day,  the  general 
idea  of  handling  everything  on  a  better  basis  than 
our  forefathers  did,  we  should  be  able  to  take  good 
care  of  this  proposition. 

And  should  we  not  devise  some  appropriate  name 
by  which  they  may  collectively  be  known?  How 
popular  was  the  phrase  “the  Boys  in  Blue”;  with 
what  affectionate  regard  it  was  applied  as  the  actual 
boys  of  ’61  became  the  gray-beards  of  the  ’80s  and 
'90s  and  their  ranks  were  rapidly  depleted  by  the 
Grim  Reaper  as  old  age  came  upon  them! 

“Gentlemen  in  Khaki”  recalls  a  rather  snobbish 
novel.  Even  the  word  “khaki”  has  a  harsh  sound, 
we  think  it  will  be  agreed.  There  are  rather  too 
many  consonants  in  that  word.  No  doubt  the  ap¬ 
propriate  term  will  be  developed  ere  long  and  in 
the  campaign  of  1920  our  returned  soldiers,  by 
whatever  name  we  may  call  them,  will  be  a  mighty 
factor. 
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Wholesalers  Make  Vigorous  Fight  for  Reconsignment  Privilege. 

Decision  to  Continue  Direct  Shipment  Rule  Raises  Great  Storm  of  Protest. 

Senators  and  Representatives  Are  Asked  to  Help  in  Securing  Cancellation  of  Order  Which  Wholesalers  Say  Threatens  Their  Existence,  and 

Managing  Director  Cushing  of  American  Association  Writes  Forceful  Letter  to  Garnsey. 


the  decision  of  the  Fuel  Administration  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  rule  forbidding  the  reconsignment  of 
bituminous  coal  in  the  all-rail  trade  has  raised  a 
storm  of  protest  all  over  the  country.  Acting  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  American  Wholesale  Coal  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  local  organizations,  shippers  have  sent 
a  flood  of  letters  this  week  to  Senators  and  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  as  well  as  to  the  Fuel  Administration  and 
the  Railroad  Administration,  voicing  their  opposi¬ 
tion  to  Order  3,885,  issued  over  Dr.  Garfield’s  signa¬ 
ture  under  date  of  January  31,  which  provides  that 
no  producer  of  soft  coal  shall  make  any  all-rail 
shipment  “except  to  the  final  consignee  and  ultimate 
destination  of  such  shipment.” 

George  H.  Cushing,  managing  director  of  the 
American  Wholesale  Coal  Association,  has  also 
written  a  letter  to  Cyrus  Garnsey,  Jr.,  Assistant 
United  States  Fuel  Administrator,  pointing  out  spe¬ 
cifically  why  the  wholesaler  will  sustain  serious  in¬ 
jury  unless  this  order  is  rescinded.  In  his  letter 
Mr.  Cushing  says: 

“I  regret  exceedingly  that  a  series  of  engagements 
will  take  me  out  of  Washington  tonight,  and  that 
I  cannot  continue  in  person  and  orally  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  Order  3,885  which  Mr.  Ashcom  and  I  began 
with  you  yesterday  afternoon.  I  doubt,  however, 
whether  further  discussion  would  be  of  any  avail, 
because  you  seem  to  have  reached  a  definite  decision 
to  which  you  intend  to  adhere.  In  the  meantime, 

.  the  business  of  my  clients  is  in  such  imminent  dan¬ 
ger  as  the  result  of  this  order  I  cannot  afford  the 
time  to  indulge  myself  in  further  conversation,  no 
matter  how  pleasant  or  profitable.  So,  it  is  my 
purpose  in  this  letter  to  outline  first  the  points  raised 
by  Mr.  Ashcom  and  myself,  opposing  these  by  the 
points  which  you  raised,  and  then  to  tell  you  the 
decision  at  which  we  have  arrived. 

“In  explaining  the  situation,  I  pointed  out  to  you 
that  by  far  the  larger  percentage  of  the  coal  pro¬ 
ducers  could  not  afford  to  maintain  a  sales  organi¬ 
zation  large  enough  to  cover  the  whole  territory 
in  which  their  coal  could  sell,  and  effect  those  sales 
at  a  selling  cost  which  the  selling  price  of  coal 
would  afford.  On  the  contrary,  I  pointed  out  to 
you  that  the  properly  organized  wholesalers  in  coal 
could  by  reason  of  having  a  larger  tonnage  and  a 
greater  assortment  of  grades  cover  the  market  and 
disclose  the  natural  buyers  of  each  coal.  This  natu¬ 
rally  placed  the  wholesaler  in  possession  of  informa¬ 
tion  of  great  value  to  the  coal  producer. 

Protecting  Trade  Secrets. 

I  pointed  out  to  you  that  to  my  personal  knowl¬ 
edge  many  of  these  coal  producers  had  through  a 
period  of  twelve  years  tried  to  get  the  names  of  the 
natural  users  of  their  coal  as  found  by  the  whole¬ 
salers  for  the  purpose  of  attempting  to  make  the 
sales  direct  without  the  assistance  of  the  wholesale 
merchants.  This  effort  the  wholesalers  naturally 
have  resisted  because  it  meant  the  surrender  of  that 
business  which  they  had  spent  effort  and  money  to 
build  up. 

“I  pointed  out  to  you  that  some  of  the  coal  pro¬ 
ducers  having  tried  in  the  past  various  ways  to  get 
this  information  were  now  adroitly  trying  to  use 
the  power  of  the  United  States  Government  as  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  United  States  Fuel  Administration 
to  compel  the  wholesalers  to  surrender  this  informa¬ 
tion  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  reconsign¬ 
ing  Order  3,885,  which  has  just  been  issued  over 
the  name  of  the  United  States  Fuel  Administrator. 

“Going  into  the  broader  problem  involved,  I  ex¬ 
pressed  the  economic  truth  that  the  wholesaler  in 
coal  merchandising  is  essential  to  overcome  the  lack 
of  foresight  as  to  the  needs  on  the  part  of  the  coal 
users  and  to  overcome,  on  the  other  hand,  the  in¬ 
ability  of  the  railways  to  assure  the  regularity  of 
delivery  at  destinations,  which  would  correspond 


to  the  regularity  of  delivery  of  coal  to  the  carriers 
at  the  mine.  It  is  essential,  therefore,  that  certain 
supplies  of  coal  shall  be  available,  at  great  com¬ 
mercial  centres,  to  meet  the  eleventh  hour  need  of 
the  consumer,  and  certainly  there  is  necessary  a 
wholesale  distribution  at  such  commercial  centres 
to  overcome  the  irregularity  of  railway  deliveries  of 
coal  at  those  points. 

“I  called  to  your  attention  that  Order  3,885  would 
prevent  at  market  centres  this  needed  adjustment 
of  supply  to  demand,  and,  therefore,  would  inter¬ 
fere  gravely  with  the  proper  and  natural  distribu¬ 
tion  of  coal.  This  interference,  as  I  pointed  out, 
was  not  alone  with  the  function  of  the  wholesalers 
in  coal,  but  it  is  an  interference  also  with  the 
proper  function  of  the  sales  agency  of  the  producing 
company. 

Destroying  the  Wholesaler’s  Business. 

“I  raised  even  a  larger  point  to  this  effect — if 
the  Fuel  Administraion  can  interfere  with  and  de¬ 
stroy  a  wholesale  function  in  coal,  it  is  equally  pos¬ 
sible  for  other  agencies  in  the  Government,  using 
this  as  a  precedent,  to  destroy  the  wholesaling  func¬ 
tion  in  every  line  of  business  and,  therefore,  to 
insist  that  the  producer  must  market  his  own  goods 
through  his  own  selling  force  or  retire  from  busi¬ 
ness.  \\  ith  so  little  known  about  proper  mer¬ 
chandising  and  distribution  of  commodities,  I 
considered  it  to  be  extremely  dangerous,  especially 
in  coal,  to  attempt  by  an  administrative  order  to 
destroy  a  whole  system  of  distribution  which  seemed 
to  have  in  it  the  egg  of  efficiency. 

“I  then  asked  you  for  information  as  to  what 
the  United  States  Fuel  Administration  was  attempt¬ 
ing  to  do  by  this  order.  Did  it  have  in  mind  some 
purpose  not  known  to  us,  which  could  easily  be  ex¬ 
plained?  Or  was  it  by  attempting  to  destroy  the 
system  of  wholesale  coal  distribution  bent  on  a  re¬ 
form  of  the  practices  of  the  coal  trade?  If  the 
latter  was  the  objective,  I  would  insist  on  the  right 
to  raise  two  points. 

“We  would  have  to  question  the  right  of  the 
Fuel  Administration  under  the  Lever  law  to  de¬ 
stroy  at  will  a  whole  system  of  doing  business.  We 
would  have  to  question  that  right  on  the  theory 
that  such  an  act  exceeds  the  power  of  even  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  United  States  and  certainly  exceeds 
the  right  of  those  who  are  acting  under  delegated 
authority  from  the  Congress. 

“Second,  we  would  have  to  question  on  any  the¬ 
ory  or  pretext  your  right  to  destroy  the  only 
organized  selling  force  available  in  all  of  his  markets 
to  the  small  producer  of  coal  and  thereby  either 
to  destroy  that  small  producer  of  coal  or  to  abridge 
his  power  to  expand  by  having  no  properly  con¬ 
stituted  selling  force  in  the  natural  market  of  his 
coal. 

“At  this  point  Mr.  Ashcom  interposed  to  give  a 
history  of  the  reconsigning  order  of  which  No.  3,885 
is  but  a  perpetuation. 

“Continuing,  Mr.  Ashcom  said  that  the  recon¬ 
signing  restriction  was  not  applicable  to  the  move¬ 
ment  of  anthracite  coal,  but  only  to  bituminous.  His 
contention,  therefore,  was  that  this  was  discrimi¬ 
natory  against  the  wholesalers  in  bituminous  coal. 

The  Fuel  Administration’s  Side. 

“Your  reply,  addressed  to  me,  was  that  what  I 
had  said  was  only  a  slightly  different  phrasing  of 
what  had  been  said  on  that  same  subject  during 
twenty-five  years  of  the  particular  discussion.  I 
had  not  presented  anything  new  or  anything  which 
you  had  not  known  when  reaching  your  decision. 
You  said  that  you  were  not  going  to  take  the  time 
to  present  the  other  side  of  the  question  because 
you  felt  that  I  knew  it  already. 

“Then  you  said  that  Mr.  Garfield  had  had  nothing 


whatever  to  do  with  the  decision  of  this  case,  having 
left  that  entirely  in  your  hands.  You  had  reached 
your  decision  without  consulting  either  the  whole¬ 
salers  or  the  producers  on  the  subject,  and,  in  fact, 
that  the  matter  had  not  been  discussed  at  all  by 
any  representative  of  the  operators. 

“You  could  not  understand  why  we  raised  the 
question  with  so  much  vigor  now  because  the  same 
system  had  been  in  operation  for  several  months 
and  because  the  Fuel  Administration  was  so  soon  to- 
dissolve  at  any  rate. 

“Answering  my  questions  specifically,  you  said 
that  your  decision  rested  on  the  theory  that  if  the 
privilege  of  reconsigning  without  restrictions  were 
restored  at  this  time  a  terminal  congestion  might 
occur.  You  said  your  decision  rested  only  on  the 
desire  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  a  recurrence  in 
February  of  a  terminal  congestion,  which  would 
dangerously  shorten  the  supply  of  coal. 

This,  then,  is  the  issue  of  the  whole  matter : 
Shall  the  wholesaler  in  coal  submit  to  an  order 
which  amounts  to  a  sure  destruction  of  his  business 
to  avoid  a  possible  terminal  congestion  which,  under 
a  hypothetical  condition,  may  occur  but  which  is 
not  imminent,  and  which  is  most  unlikely  under  the 
excessive  reconsigning  and  demurrage  charges 
which  are  now  in  effect? 

“With  that  issue  raised,  we  must  most  respect¬ 
fully  and  on  principle  take  these  several  positions. 

“To  compel  a  wholesaler  in  coal  or  any  other 
commodity  to  give  the  name  of  his  customer  to  his 
competitor  and  to  his  source  of  supply  automatically 
acts  to  destroy  that  wholesaler’s  business. 

No  Warrant  Under  Lever  Act. 

“It  is  beyond  your  power  and  that  of  the  rail¬ 
ways  thus  to  destroy  a  wholesaler’s  business  to 
prevent  a  hypothetical  but  not  imminent  danger  of 
railroad  congestion.  Even  if  such  a  result  were 
inevitable,  you  would  still  be  without  power  in  the 
premise,  because  you  have  no  authority  under  either 
the  Lever  law  or  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  destroy  the  business  of  anyone  for  any 
purpose  whatever. 

“If  you  act  under  the  Lever  law,  and  if  you  ob¬ 
ject  to  the  methods  of  doing  business  of  any  con¬ 
cern  in  coal,  your  only  powers  are  to  take  over 
that  business,  operate  it  under  the  Government  and 
compensate  the  owner  thereof  according  to  a  method 
which  has  been  prescribed.  Also,  if  yours  is  an  act 
of  guardianship  of  the*  best  interests  of  the  rail¬ 
road  companies,  by  an  effort  to  prevent  a  terminal 
congestion,  we  must  insist  that  the  United  States 
Fuel  Administration  was  not  appointed  for  any  such- 
purpose. 

“As  a  matter  of  law  and  on  principle,  we  must 
contend  most  respectfully  but  forcefully  that  it  is 
beyond  your  power  to  retain  regulations  built  to- 
safeguard  the  maximum  prices  and  the  zone  limits- 
which  you  fixed  after  these  price  and  zone  restric¬ 
tions  have  been  withdrawn.  We  -must  contend  it 
is  beyond  your  power  and  that  of  any  other  Govern¬ 
mental  agency  to  say  that  one  business  man  must 
disclose  to  his  competitor  the  names  of  his  cus¬ 
tomers  and  the  quantities  of  merchandise  which- 
they  buy. 

Not  the  Way  to  Avoid  Congestion. 

“We  must  contend  on  logic  that  it  is  no  proper 
preventive  of  a  terminal  congestion  to  compel  one 
business  man  to  give  private  business  information  to 
his  competitor.  We  must  contend  that  if  a  ter¬ 
minal  congestion  becomes  either  imminent  or  an 
actual  fact  the  situation  can  be  met. when  it  arises 
by  proper  remedial  measures  which  are  within  the 
power  of  the  Railroad  Administration  to  impose 
and  enforce.  It  is  not  possible  to  imagine  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  congestion  and  then  to  arrange  in  ad- 
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vance  rigid  rules  of  conduct  to  correct  an  imagined 
or  feared  development. 

“The  only  possible  compromise  action — the  re¬ 
porting  by  the  wholesalers  of  the  names  of  their 
consignees  to  the  State  Fuel  Administrators  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  shipment  of  coal  from  the  mines — is  not 
available  now  for  obvious  reasons,  that  is  to  say, 
the  State  Fuel  Administrators  were  appointed  to 
compel  the  observance  of  price  and  other  restric¬ 
tions  placed  upon  coal.  Now  that  those  restric¬ 
tions  have  been  withdrawn,  the  purpose  for  which 
the  State  Fuel  Administrators  were  appointed  is 
no  longer  to  be  served.  Therefore,  the  State  Fuel 
Administrations  are  disbanding. 

“Having  all  these  things  in  mind,  we  must  chal¬ 
lenge  the  whole  of  the  ordei  3885,  as  it  stands,  and 
much  as  we  regret  the  necessity,  take  our  appeal 
from  your  personal  decision  to  those  tribunals  which 
will  vouchsafe  to  the  members  of  the  American 
Wholesale  Coal  Association  that  protection  of  their 
property  rights  vouchsafed  to  them  under  the  Con¬ 
stitution  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States.” 

Food  Relief  in  Europe  Depends  Upon  Coal. 

That  coal  is  sorely  needed  in  the  smaller  states 
of  Southern  Europe,  and  that  without  an  increased 
fuel  supply  food  relief  on  a  large  scale  would  be  im¬ 
possible,  is  the  subject  of  a  report  made  to  Herbert 
Hoover,  Director-General  of  the  Inter-Allied  Food 
Relief  Commission,  by  Hugh  S.  Gibson,  Capt.  T.  T. 
C.  Ferguson  and  other  representatives  of  the  Com¬ 
mission,  who  had  spent  weeks  in  that  section  look¬ 
ing  over  the  situation. 

Only  one-tenth  of  the  possible  number  of  trains 
are  being  used  in  Austria-Hungary  owing  to  fuel 
scarcity,  the  report  states,  and  motor  trucks  and  ox¬ 
carts  must  be  used  temporarily.  The  entire  cam¬ 
paign  for  food  relief  depends  upon  coal,  which  it 
may  be  necessary  to  import  from  England  or  the 
United  States  unless  arrangements  are  made  to  ob¬ 
tain  it  from  Prussia,  -where  production  is  less  af¬ 
fected  by  disorganization. 


Changes  Not  Always  Progress. 

“We  must  not  lose  our  grip  of  facts  in  the  swamp 
•of  mushy  optimism,”  says  John  Wanamaker  in  one 
of  his  published  talks  to  the  public. 

“The  time  is  ripe,”  he  continues,  “for  a  new 
reformation  of  governments,  railroading,  wire  and 
wireless  communications,  banking,  manufacturing, 
commercialization. 

“Changes  are  not  always  progress,  but  we  must 
inevitably  advance  or  slide  backward. 

“That  which  does  not  move  forward  is  sure  to  go 
to  lower  levels.” 


British  Rates  to  Mediterranean. 

An  order  has  been  issued  by  the  Shipping  Con¬ 
troller  fixing  the  maximum  rates  of  freight  to  be 
charged  for  the  transportation  of  coal  from  the 
United  Kingdom  to  Mediterranean  ports. 

Mediterranean  freight  rates,  up  to  a  recent  date, 
have  been  governed  by  the  old  schedule  of  1916  in 
so  far  as  British  and  Allied  ships  were  concerned, 
and  by  the  Inter-Allied  Chartering  Department  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  discretion  in  the  case  of  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  neutral  vessels.  The  new  schedule  will 
apply  to  all  ships,  irrespective  of  their  nationality. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  new  rates  for  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  coal  to  the  principal  ports  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  : 


Tyne,  Mersey  Forth 

Hull  and  Bristol  and  Man-  and  Fife 


Ports 

E.  Coast 

Channel 

Chester 

Clyde 

Ports 

Marseilles  . . . . 

...  51/6 

46/6 

48/6 

49/6 

54/0 

Genoa  . 

...  52/6 

47/6 

49/6 

50/6 

55/0 

Savona  . 

...  52/6 

47/6 

49/6 

50/6 

55/0 

Spezia  . 

. ..  53/6 

47/6 

49/6 

50/6 

55/0 

Leghorn  . 

...  52/6 

47/6 

49/6 

50/6 

55/0 

Naples  . 

.  . .  50/6 

45/6 

47/6 

48/6 

53/0 

Porto  Ferraiio 

...  50/6 

45/6 

47/6 

48/6 

53/0 

Bagnoli  . 

. . .  52/6 

47/6 

49/6 

50/6 

55/0 

Porto  Vecchio  . 

...  55  '0 

50/0 

52/0 

53/0 

57/6 

Messina  . 

. .  .  55/0 

50/0 

52/0 

53/0 

57/6 

Tunis  . 

. . .  52/6 

47/6 

47/6 

50/6 

55/0 

Bizerta  . 

...  45/0 

50/0 

42/0 

43/0 

47/6 

Bona  . 

. . .  45/0 

40/0 

42/0 

43/0 

47/6 

Phillipeville  ... 

...  45/0 

41/0 

43/0 

44/0 

47/6 

Algiers  . 

.  . .  44/0 

39/0 

•41/0 

42/0 

46/6 

Oran  . 

...  43/6 

38/0 

46/0 

41/6 

45/6 

Nice  . 

50/0 

52/0 

53/0 

57/6 

Cette  . 

...  53/0 

48/0 

50/0 

51/0 

55/6 

Toulon  . 

. . .  56/6 

51/6 

53/6 

54/6 

59/0 

Cannes  . 

...  56/6 

51/6 

53/6 

54/6 

59/0 

Mentone  . 

...  59/0 

54/0 

56/0 

57/0 

61/6 

Catania  . 

. . .  60/6 

55/6 

57/6 

60/6 

63/0 

Brindisi  . 

55/0 

57/0 

58/0 

62/6 

Bari  . 

. . .  62/6 

67/6 

59/6 

60/6 

65/0 

Venice  . 

...  65/0 

60/0 

62/0 

63/0 

67/6 

Trieste  . 

60/0 

62/0 

63/0 

67/6 

Fiume  . 

...  65/0 

60/0 

62/0 

63/0 

67/6 

Pola  . 

. . .  65/0 

60/0 

62/0 

63/0 

67/6 

Piraeus  . 

. . .  60/0 

55/0 

57/0 

58/0 

62/6 

Salonika  . 

...  60/0 

55/0 

57/0 

58/0 

62/6 

Smvrna  . 

. . .  60/0 

55/0 

57/0 

58/0 

62/6 

Constantinople 

. .  .  62/6 

57/6 

59/6 

60/6 

65/0 

Malta  . 

. . .  43/0 

40/0 

42/0 

43/0 

47/6 

Port  Said  . 

....  52/6 

47/6 

49/6 

50/6 

55/0 

Alexandria  . .  . . 

. ..  52/6 

47/6 

49/6 

50/6 

55/0 

Gibraltar  . 

37/6 

39/6 

40/6 

45/0 

Las  Palmas  . . . 

. ...  47/6 

42/6 

44/6 

45/6 

50/0 

Madeira  . 

...  47/6 

42/6 

44/6 

45/6 

50/0 

Teneriffe  . 

.  .  .  .  47/6 

42/6 

44/6 

45/6 

50/0 

Azores  . . 

. . ..  47/6 

42/6 

44/6 

45/6 

50/0 

St.  Vincent  .  . 

. ...  55/0 

50/0 

52/6 

53/6 

57/6 

Buenos  Ayres  , 

. ...  75/0 

70/0 

72/0 

73/0 

77/6 

Maximum  Demurrage— 

1/6  per  gross  register  ton 

per  day. 

The  Mississippi  River  Navigation  Co.,  St.  Paul, 
has  been  formed  to  establish  a  barge  line  on  the 
river.  It  has  also  absorbed  the  V.  Womack  Coal  Co. 
At  least  65,000  tons  of  coal  are  to  be  transported  by 
water  to  St  Paul,  for  the  ten  power  plants  of  the 
General  Utilities  Corporation  which  has  electric  plants 
in  Minnesota  and  North  Dakota.  F.  E.  Corson,  head 
of  the  barge  company,  also  heads  the  power  and  light 
system.  The  barge  line  is  to  be  in  operation  this 
season. 


Anthracite  Committee  Disbands. 

Following  the  order  of  the  U.  S.  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration  doing  away  with  price  restrictions  on  an¬ 
thracite,  the  Anthracite  Committee  from  its  Phila¬ 
delphia  headquarters  notified  producers  and  ship¬ 
pers  that  they  were  released  from  all  the  rules  of 
distribution  previously  issued  by  the  committee  which 
went  out  of  existence  February  1.  '  The  announce¬ 
ment,  which  was  signed  by  Joseph  B.  Dickson,  S.  D. 
Warriner  and  W.  J.  Richards,  reads  as  follows : 

“With  the  approaching  close  of  the  present  coal 
year  and  with  an  ample  supply  of  domestic  anthra¬ 
cite  assured  to  the  public  for  the  present  through¬ 
out  this  country  and  Canada,  all  restrictions  and 
regulations  issued  by  this  committee  are  hereby  re¬ 
moved  and  producers  and  distributors  may  resume 
shipments  of  all  sizes  to  any  market  that  may  be 
available. 

“Communications  regarding  matters  now  handled 
by  this  committee  should  in  future  be  addressed  to 
the  United  States  Fuel  Administration,  Washington, 
D.  C.” 


Owen  Letter’s  Sons,  Philadelphia  retail  dealers, 
are  making  Service  the  keynote  of  their  advertising 
in  the  daily  papers  of  that  city.  They  refer  to  their 
plant  as  a  coal  service  station,  and  give  the  follow¬ 
ing  details  regarding  the  growth  of  their  business : 
"Thirty-two  years  ago  we  had  the  smallest  coal  yard 
in  Philadelphia,  delivering  3,000  tons  a  year.  To¬ 
day  we  have  the  largest  coal  yard  in  Philadelphia, 
delivering  150,000  tons  a  year.  We  have  had  bliz¬ 
zards,  we  have  had  strikes,  we  have  had  war,  and 
we  have  served  you  well.  No  order  too  small  or 
too  large.” 


“Alms,  for  the  Love  of  Allah!” 

( From  The  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press) 

Next  after  war  charities  we  may  be  asked  to 
contribute  to  a  fund  for  the  relief  of  the  $12, 000, -a- 
year  Cabinet  officers. 


FOR  SALE 

Coal  Wagons  for  Sale:  Number  of  one, 
two  and  three-ton  Bailey  patent  dump 
trucks,  hand-crank  elevating  bodies.  All  in 
good  condition.  Will  sell  reasonable. 
Marco,  Bros.,  138th  street  and  Mott  Haven 
Canal,  New  York. 

Coal  yard  and  dock  for  sale.  Full  equip¬ 
ment  and  established  business.  Address 
Taylor  &  Richards,  Westport,  Conn. 


ANNUAL  STATISTICAL  REVIEW 

NOW  IN  PREPARATION 

by  Persons  with  Years  of  Experience  in  the  Publishing  of 
Coal  Trade  Statistics. 

Orders  Solicited. 

SAWARD’S  JOURNAL,  15  Park  Row,  New  York 


COX’S  CALCULATED  TONNAGE  RATES  BOOK 

320,000  CALCULATIONS  .  Invoice*,  freight  bill*,  co»l  bill*,  etc.  One  hundred¬ 
weight  to  one  thousand  tons.  Rate*  every  five  cent*  advance.  Tell*  amount 
at  a  glance.  Weight*  given  in  ton*  and  hundredweight*.  Extenaion*  Grea* 
or  Net. 

Issued  in  three  volume*:  lr  to  $6.00;  $6.00  to  $8.00;  lc  to  $8.00. 

COX’S  TARIFF,  TONNAGE  AND  PRICE  EXTENSIONS 

The  Gros*  Ton  Book. 

220  pages,  176,000  calculations.  Weight*  given  every  hundred  pound*,  100  t« 
160,000.  Extensions,  at  rates  per  Gross  ton,  Sc  to  $5.50. 

Can  be  used  to  reckon  payrolls,  miner*’  wage*,  etc.  Plain,  practical,  accu¬ 
rate.  Save  time,  labor,  money,  brains.  Railroad  companies  and  large  shippera 
u*e  them.  Sent  on  approval 

CHARTER  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


PITTSBURGH  &  ALLEGHENY  COAL  CO. 

HIGH  GRADE  STEAM,  DOMESTIC  AND  SMITHING 

COAL 

M.  M.  HART,  Pro*!.,  51  Chamber*  SI.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y.  G.  W.  COLSON,  Gen.  Mgr.,  Kltfanning.  Pa. 
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Bituminous  Exports,  1918. 


Overseas  Shipments  Show  a  Drop  of  42  Per 
Cent  from  1917  Total. 


Anthracite  Price  Advance  Would  Be  Justified. 

In  Taking  Off  Maximum,  Dr.  Garfield  Says  That  on  Present  Cost  Basis  an  Increase  of 
Possibly  Fifty  Cents  a  Ton  Is  Needed  to  Insure  Fair  Return  to  Producers. 


Overseas  exports  of  bituminous  coal  fell  off  42 
percent  last  year  as  compared  with  1917,  according 
to  figures  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce.  Total  exports  show  an  in¬ 
crease  of  nearly  half  a  million  tons,  however,  owing 
to  the  inclusion  of  Canadian  shipments. 

The  1918  offshore  exports  totaled  3,764,645  tons, 
as  against  6,542,182  tons  in  1917.  This  was  a  loss 
of  2,777,537  tons. 

The  greatest  drop  in  exports  was  in  the  case  of 
coal  going  to  Italy.  Less  than  10,000  tons  was 
shipped  to  that  country  from  the  United  States  last 
year,  the  records  show,  compared  with  over  a  mil¬ 
lion  tons  in  1917. 

Decreases  were  shown  to  every  other  country  with 
the  exception  of  Uruguay,  where  the  increase 
amounted  to  over  100  per  cent. 

Details  by  countries  are  shown  below  : 


1917. 

1918. 

Italy  . 

....  1,099,508 

9,994 

Canada  . 

....  12,991,523 

16,191.364 

Panama  . 

520,760 

504,126 

Mexico  . 

191,740 

162,631 

Cuba  . 

1,440,457 

Other  West  Indies . 

265,237 

254,501 

Argentine  . 

706,776 

*178,899 

Brazil  . 

756,592 

559,099 

Chile  . 

300,062 

Uruguay  . 

101,959 

228,954 

Other  countries  . 

. . . .  1,124,056 

125,954 

Total  . 

. ...  19,533,705 

19,956,009 

l  e-c-'l  er  exports  not  included. 


Mr.  Storrow  a  Good  Fellow. 

The  Bos' on  correspondent  of  Sa  ward's  this 
week  heard  a  story  about  James  J.  Storrow,  the 
former  New  England  and  Massachusetts  Fuel  Ad- 
minislrator,  so  interesting  that  most  everyone  in  the 
trade  will  be  glad  to  learn  of  it.  “Mr.  Storrow  may 
have  brought  down  upon  himself  some  pretty  sharp 
criticism  from  the  coal  men  and  the  general  public,” 
said  my  informant.  “I  know  little  in  regard  to  his 
official  duties  as  Fuel  Administrator  or  the  manner 
in  which  he  carried  them  out.  But  what  I  do  know 
is  this .  Fie  is  a  mighty  fine  man  to  be  working 
under. 

A  friend  of  mine  whom  Mr.  Storrow  had  had 
an  opportunity  to  observe  going  about  his  daily 
business  apparently  made  so  favorable  an  impression 
that  Mr.  Storrow  sent  for  him  one  day  and  offered 
him  more  than  double  the  salary  he  was  receiving 
if  he  would  serve  in  the  fuel  work.  The  offer  was 
accepted  and  the  job  proved  most  congenial,  and 
Mr.  Storrow  paid  the  salary  out  of  his  own  pocket. 
Almost  every  afternoon,  after  the  day’s  work  had 
been  disposed  of,  Mr.  Storrow  would  take  my  friend 
and  several  other  of  ‘the  boys,’  as  he  called  them, 
to  dinner  at  one  of  the  downtown  hotels — all  at 
his  own  expense. 

“When  he  was  making  ready  to  quit  the  office, 
Mr.  Storrow  gave  orders  that  every  one  of  his 
staff  should  be  paid  one  month’s  extra  salary — and 
he  footed  the  bills.  Not  only  did  he  do  all  of  this, 
but,  I  understand,  he  is  interesting  himself  in  helping 
some  of  the  fellows  to  secure  better  places  in  the 
business  world  than  they  ever  before  held,  with 
salaries  to  correspond.  You  may  rest  assured  that 
he  s  all  to  the  good’  with  those  to  whom  he  takes 
a  liking.” 


John  M.  Galloway,  son  of  J.  W.  Galloway, 
president  of  the  Maryland  Coal  Co.,  has  noW 
started  in  the  coal  business,  having  recently  com¬ 
pleted  a  full  term  of  service  in  the  army,  which 
embraced  several  lines  of  activity.  Young  Mr 
Galloway  will  be  connected  with  the  Common- 
ucalih  Fuel  Co.,  a  well-known  Pittsburgh  con- 
cern.  and  will  be  located  at  the  company’s  Phila¬ 
delphia  office  in  the  Real  Estate  Trust  building. 


That  anthracite  prices  must  go  up  or  wages  come 
down  is  the  only  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  a 
statement  issued  by  Dr.  Garfield  in  conjunction  with 
his  order  of  February  1  cancelling  the  maximum 
prices  on  hard  coal  and  withdrawing  all  other  re¬ 
strictions.  This  statement  confirmed  what  many  of 
the  hard  coal  producers,  both  company  and  individ¬ 
ual,  had  been  saying — namely,  that  mining  costs  were 
on  such  a  basis  that  they  were  losing  money. 

1  his  being  true  when  operations  were  on  a  full¬ 
time  schedule,  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  the  loss 
will  increase  when  mining  is  on  a  part-time  basis 
and  the  overhead  takes  a  jump.  While  the  Fuel 
Administration  practically  tells  the  operators  to  go 
ahead  and  put  up  the  price,  mentioning  50  cents  as 
being  about  the  right  figure,  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  this  will  be  done.  Market  conditions  are  such 
that  the  high-cost  mines  cannot  advance  their  sell¬ 
ing  price  unless  others  do,  and  some  of  those  who 
can  operate  at  a  profit  on  the  present  basis  think 
it  would  be  bad  policy  as  well  as  bad  business  to 
put  up  prices  now. 

On  the  other  harid,  to  attempt  to  put  down  wages 
would  bring  on  a  strike,  to  say  nothing  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  agreement  with  the  miners  which  does  not 
expire  until  peace  is  officially  proclaimed. 

Dr.  Garfield’s  Statement 

Dr.  Garfield’s  statement  in  regard  to  hard  coal 
prices  and  costs  reads  as  follows : 

“By  his  executive  order  of  August  23,  1917,  the 
President  adopted  as  maximum  prices  for  anthracite 
coal,  the  schedule  of  prices  which  had  been  acqui¬ 
esced  in  by  the  industry  while  under  investigation 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  under  the  so- 
called  Calder  resolution  of  the  Senate.  This  in¬ 
volved  one  price  for  the  railroad-controlled  coal 
companies  and  a  price  75  cents  higher  for  the  in¬ 
dividuals. 

With  the  exception  of  a  reduction  of  60  cents  a 
ton  in  the  prices  for  pea  coal  made  October  1,  1917, 
and  two  adjustments  to  cover  increases  in  miners’ 
wages,  the  Fuel  Administration  allowed  the  prices 
fixed  by  the  President  to  stand  pending  examination 
of  costs  such  as  were  made  in  the  case  of  bituminous 
coal. 


Some  Anthracite  Operators  Losing  Money. 

“For  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  a  fair  increase 
in  price  to  cover  the  increase  in  wages  recommended 
by  the  War  Labor  Board  last  October,  an  examina¬ 
tion  was  made  to  determine  the  costs  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  anthracite  producing  companies.  The  result  of 
this  examination  showed  that  the  general  increases 
in  the  price  of  materials  and  labor  had  raised  the 
cost  of  mining  anthracite  to  such  an  extent  that 
many  of  the  companies  were  not  receiving  a  fair 
return  and  that  some  producers  of  necessary  coal 
were  actually  sustaining  a  loss  on  the  sale  of  coal 
at  the  Government  prices,  in  spite  of  the  two  in¬ 
creases  allowed  on  account  of  advances  to  labor. 

“At  the  time  this  situation  was  discovered  every 
indication  pointed  to  an  early  peace  and  it  was 
deemed  unwise  to  increase  the  maximum  prices 
so  near  the  time  when,  on  account  of  the  end  of 
the  war,  price  restrictions  would  in  the  natural 
course  of  events  be  lifted  entirely. 

Higher  Prices  Justified. 

"The  above  statement  is  made  at  this  time,  when 
price  restrictions  are  about  to  be  lifted,  out  of  fair¬ 
ness  to  those  companies  who  have  patriotically 
kept  up  their  production  to  war  needs  even  at  a 
cost  which  resulted  in  many  instances  in  a  loss,  not 
only  by  the  individuals  but  also  by  some  of  the 
railroad  companies,  so  that  the  impression  shall  not 
exist  that  the  Government  prices  of  anthracite  coal 
in  existence  at  the  time  of  the  lifting  of  restrictions 
were  prices  which  the  Fuel  Administration  had  fixed 
on  the  basis  of  cost  to  the  operators. 

“Had  the  Fuel  Administration’s  active  control  over 
maximum  prices  on  anthracite  coal  been  continued, 
the  cost  examination  above  referred  to  shows  that 
it  w'ould  have  been  necessary,  on  the  basis  of  the- 
present  wage  scale,  to  raise  these  maximum  prices 
possibly  as  much  as  50  cents  a  ton  above  those  last 
fixed  by  the  Government,  in  order  to  prevent 
financial  embarrassment  and  perhaps  the  closing  of 
companies  producing  a  substantial  percent  of  the  nec¬ 
essary  anthracite  output. 

“Such  a  curtaiment  of  production  would  eventually 
result  in  the  demand  exceeding  the  supply  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  increase  the  prices  much  higher 
than  they  would  be  if  that  supply  were  continued.” 


Too  Many  Government  Orders? 

Recent  statistics  show  that  62,987  motor  trucks 
were  produced  on  war  contracts,  out  of  no  less  than 
204, /60  ordered  by  the  Government.  This  indicates 
not  only  what  a  vast  array  of  transportation  was 
actually  provided  by  the  War  Department,  but  what 
still  greater  plans  were  in  process  of  fulfillment. 

There  were  also  18,000  passenger  cars  produced 
on  war  contracts,  out  of  18,000  ordered. 

Some  may  perhaps  raise  a  question  as  to  whether 
ordering  on  a  large  scale  did  not  become  too  much 
of  a  habit  at  Washington.  Surely  some  of  those  in 
authority  must  have  known  bf  the  growing  demorali¬ 
zation  in  Germany,  which  led  up  to  the  collapse 
in  November,  and  yet  up  to  the  very  time  of  the 
armistice  orders  were  being  given  out  with  a  free 
hand,  as  though  the  war  was  to  last  forever. 


The  Solvay  Process  Co.,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y„  has 
recently  published  a  report  by  Charles  H.  Pauli 
entitled  “Americanization”  which  consists  of  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  work  done  along  this  line  by  the  company 
and  aims  to  show  (1)  existing  conditions,  not  only 
within  the  industry  but  in  connection  with  all  other 
agencies  in  the  work,  (2)  the  relative  merits  of 
aims  and  methods  at  present  in  use,  and  (3)  to 
deduce  certain  fundamentals  for  education  for  non- 
Americans  which  will  be  of  particular  value  in 
Solvay. 


Even  the  man  who  is  on  the  level  doesn’t  always 
find  it  smooth  traveling. 


Hampton  Roads  Notes. 

It  was  expected  that  the  dumpings  of  coal  in  the- 
Hampton  Roads  district  would  show  a  decided  de¬ 
crease  with  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  but 
up  to  January  25,  the  last  date  on  which  total  figures- 
for  the  month  of  January  are  obtainable,  the  de¬ 
crease  has  been  negligible.  In  fact,  at  one  pier 
there  has  been  an  increase.  Up  to  the  25th,  the 
dumpings  for  the  month  were  as  follows:  Newport 
News  pier,  C.  &  O.  Ry.,  211,130  tons;  Lamberts 
Point  and  city  pier,  N.  &  W„  280,379  tons;  Sewalls 
Point  pier,  Virginian  Ry,  255,380  tons. 

Transports  are  arriving  at  Newport  News  nearly 
every  day  bringing  soldiers  home  from  overseas 
and  there  has  been  a  large  number  of  commercial 
steamers  in  the  Hampton  Roads  district  also  during 
the  last  few  weeks,  nearly  all  of  which  have  re¬ 
quired  more  or  less  bunkering. 

Admiral  Mayo’s  Atlantic  squadron,  en  route  to- 
Guantanamo  for  winter  maneuvers,  arrived  Febru¬ 
ary  1,  and  remained  three  days,  the  big  battle¬ 
ships  taking  on  a  vast  amount  of  coal  during  their 
stay  in  Hampton  Roads  in  order  to  provide  them 
with  fuel  for  a  long  stay  in  tropical  waters. 

Notwithstanding  the  removal  of  restrictions  for¬ 
merly  imposed  by  the  Government  on  the  prices  of 
coal  there  has  been  no  decrease  in  the  price  of 
either  bituminous  or  anthracite  in  Norfolk,  so  far, 
although  declines  are  expected  soon  as  the  supply 
is  large  and  the  demand  light  on  account  of  phenom¬ 
enally  pleasant  weather. 


Nothing  Succeeds  Like  Success. 
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GEORGE  M.  ROSS  COMPANY 

Anthracite  COAL  Bituminous 

C.  R.  R.  of  N.  J.  Passenger  Terminal,  Liberty  and  West  Streets, 

NEW  YORK 

Phor.e:  Rcc'or  9613. 


John  R.  Caldwell  K.  13.  Tonkin  Thomas  Pealer 

Mining  Engineer  Cruiser  Asso.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 

Caldwell,  Tonkin  and  Pealer 

Valuation  Engineers 

Authoritative  Reports  and  Valuations  Covering  Coal  Mining  Plants, 
Coal  Fields  and  Timber  Lands 

INDIANA,  PA. 


INTERNATIONAL  FUEL  CORPORATION 


Coal  s  Coke 


RALPH  H.  KNODE 
C.  ED.  BEATTY 
E.  J.  DILLS 
L.  H.  KELLY 
C.  R.  WILSON 


Frick  Building, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


ENERGY  COAL 


A  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  coal,  mined  in 
Southern  Illinois  and 
the  equal  of  any  coal 
produced  there. 

Southern  Illinois 
produces  the  best 
coal  mined  in  the 
state. 


Mined  and  Sold  by 

TAYLOR  COAL  CO 

Old  Colony  Bldg. 
CHICAGO 

Wright  Bldg.,  St.  Louis 


ANTHRACITE 

AND 

BITUMINOUS  COAL 

boston  Mass.,  141  Milk  Street 
Taunton,  Mass.,  35  Taunton  Green 


NEW  ENGLAND  DISTRIBUTORS 

BERWIND’S  NEW  RIVER 

CARGOES,  CARLOADS,  LIGHTER  LOADS 
Shipping  Piers:  Fall  River.  Mass. 


John  D.  Schoonmaker,  President  Arthur  Conners,  Sec’y  and  Treasurer  E.  Salisbury,  Marin.  Supervisor 

Schoonmaker- Conners  Company,  Inc 

GENERAL  FREIGHTING 

Scows,  Coal  Barges,  Covered  and  Derrick-Lighters 

FOR  FREIGHT  OR  CHARTER 

SHIPYARD— KINGSTON,  N.  Y.  Whitehall  Building,  17  Battery  Place,  New  York 


FOUNDED  1835 

HEILNER  &  SON 

ANTHRACITE  —  COAL  —  BITUMINOUS 

Telephone,  Bowling  Green  7715.  Rooms  117-119,  No.  1  Broadway,  New  York 

Eastern  Representative,  E.  L.  HAYNER,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


The  Coal  Field  Directory  Is  on  Sale  and  Can  Be  Seen  at  Oflice  ol  “Saward’s  Journal” 
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Career  of  E.  S.  McCullough. 


Commissioner  of  Northern  West  \  irginia 
Operators  Former  Labor  Leader. 

E.  S.  McCullough,  a  former  international  vice- 
president  of  the  union,  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America,  has  been  appointed  commissioner  of  the 
Northern  West  Virginia  Coal  Operators’  Associ¬ 
ation,  with  headquarters  in  Fairmont.  This  or¬ 
ganization  was  recently  perfected  and  embraces 
twelve  and  a  half  counties  and  a  tonnage  of  about 
twenty  million  the  year.  Mr.  McCullough  is 
thoroughly  equipped  for  the  important  post  that 
has  been  entrusted  to  him.  He  is  an  effective 
speaker,  capable  of  gripping  oratory,  and  has 
been  a  successful  leader  on  the  floor  in  the  field. 


e.  s.  McCullough 


He  led  the  negotiations  for  the  miners  in  the 
tnthracite  settlement  of  1909,  when  T.  L.  Lewis 
ivas  president,  and  was  called  away  from  the  con¬ 
ference  through  the  death  of  his  brother.  Mc¬ 
Cullough  toured  the  anthracite  region  with  the 
then  President  John  Mitchell  in  1905-06  in  prep¬ 
aration  for  the  agreement  which  was  to  be  made 
there  at  the  expiration  of  the  original  Anthracite 
Commission  award,  brought  about  by  the  late 
President  Roosevelt. 

Mr.  McCullough  was  born  in  Ohio  and  started 
to  work  in  the  mines  when  sixteen  years  old.  He 
joined  the  Knights  of  Labor  two  years  later;  was 
also  a  member  of  the  National  Progressive 
Union  until  the  formation  of  the  U.  M.  W.  of  A., 
when  he  became  a  charter  member.  He  was 
elected  president  of  sub-district  No.  2  in  Ohio  in 
1898,  moved  to  Michigan  a  year  later,  and  was 
elected  vice-president  there  in  1901;  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  international  executive  board,  1902-07; 
president  'of  the  Michigan  miners,  1907-08;  was 
elected  international  vice-president  by  the  dele¬ 
gates  at  the  annual  convention  in  1908. 

He  was  succeeded  in  the  vice-presidency  by 
Frank  J.  Hayes,  now  president  of  the  international 
union,  after  which  McCullough  moved  to  Monon- 
gahela,  Pa.,  in  1911  and  took  another, turn  in  the 
mines.  For  some  time  past  he  has  been  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  international  union,  spending  con¬ 
siderable  time  in  the  West  Virginia  fields  under 
the  direction  of  President  Hayes  and  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  John  L.  Lewis. 


Our  Ph  ladelphia  market  review  is  omitted  from 
this  week  >  issue  because  of  illness  of  our  corre¬ 
spondent  in  that  city. 


New  York  Notes. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Bronx  Board  of 
Trade,  Theodore  S.  Trimmer  was  elected  treas¬ 
urer. 

W.  D.  Eyre,  president  of  the  Eyre  Fuel  Co.,  29 
Broadway,  returns  next  week  from  a  vacation  in 
Florida. 

Charles  F.  Roy,  the  well-known  bituminous  op¬ 
erator  of  Somerset,  Pa.,  spent  several  days  in  town 
this  week. 

H.  J.  Lyons,  of  No.  1  Broadway,  who  has  been 
seriously  ill  in  Pittsburgh,  is  recovering  and  is  ex¬ 
pected  back  shortly. 

C.  B.  Wynkoop,  of  Cosgrove  &  Wynkoop,  149 
Broadway,  has  been  ill  with  the  influenza  but  is 
much  better  now. 

L.  S.  Willard,  of  Willard,  Sutherland  &  Co.,  who 
has  been  in  Europe  since  December,  is  expected 
back  around  the  middle  of  next  week. 

B.  C.  Hendrickson  has  resigned  as  New  York 
manager  for  E.  Russell  Norton  to  become  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Borden  &  Lovell,  of  No.  11  Broadway. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the 
National  Ice  &  Coal  Co.,  for  the  purpose  of  electing 
directors,  etc.,  will  be  held  at  103  Park  avenue  on 
the  13th. 

A  temporary  sawmill  in  Central  Park  will  reduce 
to  useful  sizes  the  wood  of  some  4,000  trees  con¬ 
demned  by  the  Park  Department  and  turned  over  to 
a  committee  of  charitable  women  for  distribution 
among  the  poor. 

W.  T.  Miller,  who  is  at  present  connected  with 
the  traffic  department  of  the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie 
Railroad,  will  become  associated  with  the  Industrial 
Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  No.  1  Broadway,  as  traffic  mana¬ 
ger,  on  February  15. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the 
Brooklyn  Coal  Exchange,  for  the  purpose  of  elect¬ 
ing  directors  and  the  transaction  of  such  other  busi¬ 
ness  as  may  properly  come  before  the  meeting,  will 
be  held  at  354  Livingston  street,  on  the  18th. 

Raymond  Havemeyer,  formerly  associated  with  W. 
H.  Bradford  &  Co.  and  Dickerman  &  Englis,  has 
gone  into  the  wholesale  coal  business  on  his  own 
account,  with  office  in  the  West  Street  Building. 
Mr.  Havemeyer  was  in  the  navy  for  nearly  a  year, 
having  received  his  discharge  only  a  short  time  ago. 

Thomas  V.  Patterson,  president  of  the  Scranton  & 
Lehigh  Coal  Co.,  Brooklyn,  has  been  appointed  on 
the  State  Reconstruction  Committee  by  Governor 
Smith.  Mr.  Patterson,  at  a  meeting  of  the  commit¬ 
tee,  was  made  chairman  of  the  sub-committee  on 
resettlement  of  land  and  a  member  of  the  sub-com¬ 
mittee  on  taxation  and  retrenchment. 

Bituminous  shippers  interested  in  the  export  trade 
held  a  conference  in  the  rooms  of  the  Wholesale 
Coal  Trade  Association  yefffeVday  afternoon  to  dis¬ 
cuss  matters  relating  to  that  branch  of  the  business. 
The  meeting  was  called  by  C.  Andrade,  Jr.,  treasurer 
of  the  Matlack  Coal  &  Iron  Corporation,  who  is 
the  chairman  of  the  association’s  export  committee. 

The  Board  of  Governors  of  the  New  York  Coal 
Trade  Golf  Association,  at  a  meeting  held  this  week 
elected  the  following  officers :  E.  R.  Brevoort, 
president;  T.  C.  Fovyler,  vice-president;  Abel 
Mishler,  secretary;  C.  P.  Morrell,  treasurer.  The 
Board  of  Governors  consists  of  the  officers  and  the 
following  gentlernen ;  Col.  R.  B.  Baker,  J.  W.  Searles 
and  A.  E.  Metlach. 

Word  was  received  by  cable  this  week  that  Cap¬ 
tain  C.  Law  Watkins,  president  of  the  Watkins  Coal 
Co.,  has  been  granted  his  discharge  from  the  French 
army  and  expects  to  be  back  early  in  March.  Cap¬ 
tain  J.  P.  Thornton,  treasurer  of  the  same  company, 
who  is  with  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces,  is 
attached  to  a  unit  which  is  due  to  sail  from  France 
in  time  to  reach  home  before  the  end  of  this  month. 
Lieutenant  J.  M.  Townsend,  vice-president  of  the 
Watkins  company,  who  is  also  in  France,  has  been 
seriously  ill  with  the  influenza,  but  was  getting  bet¬ 
ter  at  last  reports. 


New  Somerset  Corporation. 


Charles  F.  Roy  Heads  Pennsylvania  Smithing 
Coal  Co.,  Just  Organized. 

The  Pennsylvania  Smithing  Coal  Co.  has  been 
organized  by  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  interests 
to  take  over  the  Adams  mine,  near  Somerset,  Pa., 
formerly  owned  by  the  S.  M.  Hamilton  Coal  Co., 
of  Baltimore.  This  property  was  purchased  several 
months  ago  by  Charles  F.  Roy,  of  Somerset,  and 
associates.  Mr.  Roy  is  president  of  the  new  cor¬ 
poration,  and  A.  Sidney  Davison,  of  No.  1  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York,  is  secretary-treasurer. 

The  property,  which  includes  1,150  acres  of  coal 
land,  is  located  on  the  Somerset  &  Cambria  branch 
of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  RR.,  about  eight  miles 
north  of  Somerset.  Operations  are  being  carried 
on  in  Coal  Bed  D,  a  very  high-grade  smithing  coal 
which  is  not  under  development  at  any  other  point 
in  Somerset  County.  Shipments  from  this  seam 
were  begun  seven  months  ago  and  are  now  on  a 
basis  of  about  400  tons  a  day. 

Mr.  Roy,  who  was  formerly  general  manager  of 
the  Brothers  Valley  mines,  is  at  present  president 
of  the  MacGregor  Coal  Co.,  and  he  and  his  asso¬ 
ciates  also  control  three  other  mining  companies  in 
Somerset  County,  in  addition  to  their  new  enter¬ 
prise.  These  are  the  Frauenheim  Coal  .Co.,  the 
Scull  Coal  Co.  and  the  Cambria  &  Somerset  Coal  Co. 

The  output  of  the  Pennsylvania  Smithing  Coal 
Co.  will  be  handled  by  the  Adelphia  Coal  Co.,  of 
No.  1  Broadway,  New  York,  which  also  handles  the 
tonnage  of  the  other  operations  in  which  Mr.  Roy 
is  interested. 


New  Export  Office  in  New  York. 

Since  December  15,  Gano,  Moore  &  Co.,  Land 
Title  building,  Philadelphia,  have  maintained  an 
office  in  New  York,  at  67  Wall  street,  where  they 
are  in  close  touch  with  the  shipping  interests  and 
leading  importers  and  exporters  of  merchandise, 
thus  enabling  them  to  look  closely  and  advan¬ 
tageously  after  their  foreign  business.  J.  J. 
Slechta,  formerly  traffic  manager  of  the  Globe 
mine,  is  in  charge  of  chartering,  shipping,  etc., 
while  W.  S.  Simms,  formerly  of  the  Philadelphia 
office,  is  in  charge  of  sales.  Mr.  Simms,  it  will 
be  recalled,  has  made  several  foreign  trips  for  the 
firm.  The  operations,  in  general,  are  in  charge 
of  C.  C.  Gano,  of  the  firm,  who  spends  upwards 
of  three  days  a  week  in  this  city. 


Opinions  Differ  on  Reconsignment. 

Chicago  jobbers  are  divided  on  the  advisability 
of  abrogating  the  Fuel  Administration  rule  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  reconsignment  of  coal  in  transit  from 
mine  to  consumer.  The  National  Wholesale  Coal 
Association  has  issued  a  circular  request  asking  its 
members  to  write  to  their  Senators  and  Representa¬ 
tives  at  Washington  urging  them  to  use  their  in¬ 
fluence  with  Dr.  Garfield  to  have  the  rule  with¬ 
drawn. 

S.  W .  Roth,  of  the  Black  Gem  Coke  Co.,  said : 
“The  association  is  right  on  the  job.  That  rule 
has  been  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  jobber  ever 
since  it  was  adopted.  It  compels  the  jobber  to  give 
names  of  customers  to  operators,  and  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  operators  going  after  the  busi¬ 
ness  direct  after  that.  The  rule  works  a  great  in¬ 
justice  to  the  jobber  and  should  be  abrogated  at 
once.  Here’s  strength  to  the  arms  of  the  Whole¬ 
sale  Coal  Association.” 

On  the  other  hand : 

“It’s  a  very  bad  move  for  our  association  to  take, 
and  I  am  writing  Commissioner  Ashcom  to  that 
effect,”  said  H.  A.  Husky,  of  the  Worth-Husky 
Coal  Co.  “The  rule  has  been  of  great  service  to 
the  coal  trade  in  the  West.  It  has  literally  saved 
the  market  from  utter  collapse.  No  real  jobber  is 
being  hurt  by  the  rule,  only  the  scalper  and  irregu¬ 
lar  distributor.” 
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Coai  Output  Declining. 

Bituminous  Tonnage  Shows  a  Further  Drop 
Caused  by  Dull  Market. 

A  further  sharp  drop  in  bituminous  production, 
for  which  market  conditions  were  responsible,  is 
reported  by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  for  the 
week  ending  January  25.  The  loss  as'compared 
with  the  preceding  week  was  nearly  three-quar¬ 
ters  of  a  million  tons,  and  the  output  for  the 
country  as  a  whole  was  about  a  million  tons  be¬ 
low  the  corresponding  week  last  year. 

The  following  table  shows  the  trend  of  produc¬ 
tion  in  recent  weeks,  with  comparisons  covering 
the  same  period  a  year  earlier : 


Week 

ended 

1918-19 

1917-18 

December  21 . . . 

.  ..10,137,000 

10,923,000 

December  28... 

.  . .  6,426,000 

9,737,000 

January 

4 . 

. . .  8,459,000 

9,434,000 

January 

11 . 

.  .10,361.999 

10,163,000 

January 

18 . 

.  . .  9,882,000 

8.534,000 

January 

25 . 

.  ..  9,159,000 

10,109,000 

Increasing  Ration  of  Idleness. 

C.  E.  Lesher,  statistician  of  the  Geological  Sur¬ 
rey,  makes  this  comment  upon  conditions  in  the 
"bituminous  fields  during  the  week  ending  Janu¬ 
ary  18,  the  latest  week  for  which  full  details  as 
-to  working  time,  etc.,  are  available: 

“Lack  of  market  was  again  the  limiting  factor, 
and  increased  losses  of  time  over  the  preceding 
week  are  entirely  attributed  to  this  cause.  The 
mines  of  the  country  as  a  whole  in  the  previous 
week’s  report  showed  a  loss  of  approximately  one 
day  a  week  on  account  of  lack  bf  business,  while 
reports  for  the  week  of  January  18  show  a  loss  of 
approximately  one  and  a  half  days  per  week,  a 
net  falling  off  during  the  current  week  of  approxi¬ 
mately  one-half  a  day.  All  districts  now  report 
loss  of  time  on  account  of  no  market,  such  losses 
ranging  from  0.4%  in  Alabama,  to  39.2%  in 
Northern  and  Central  Ohio.  Car  and  labor  con¬ 
ditions  improved  considerably  during  the  week.” 

Anthracite  and  Coke. 

The  production  of  anthracite  in  the  week  end¬ 
ing  January  25  is  estimated  at  1.886,000  net  tons, 
as  against  1,786,000  tons  for  the  preceding  week 
and  1,719,000  tons  a  year  ago. 

Production  of  beehive  cpke  for  the  week  ending 
January  25  is  estimated  at  575,000  net  tons,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  18,000  tons  over  the  preceding  week, 
and  75,000  tons  over  the  same  week  of  1918, 
when  severe  weather  was  hampering  operations. 

The  by-product  ovens  turned  out  558,876  net 
tons,  as  compared  with  559,298'  tons  the  week  be¬ 
fore  and  366,208  tons  a  year  ago. 


A  Turn  in  the  Tide. 

A  Philadelphia  coal  man  recently  had  an  un¬ 
usual  insight  into  the  sudden  change  in  the  labor 
situation.  He  advertised  for  someone  to  fill  a 
minor  position  in  his  office,  and  while  formerly 
these  advertisements  passed  almost  unnoticed,  he 
received  in  this  instance  no  less  than  170  replies. 
Even  more  notable  than  the,  number  of  replies 
was  the  variation  in  the  expectations.  Some  who 
had  but  ordinary  business  experience  were  modest 
enough  in  their  request,  but  some  who  had  been 
*  working  for  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  or 
certain  steel  companies  and.  other  such  concerns 
modestly  offered  their  services  at  25  to  30  dollars 
a  week  to  begin  with. 

“It  is  evident,”  he  said,  “that  some  people  will 
have  to  reconcile  themselves  to  quite  a  change  in 
conditions  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  worthy 
young  men  are  not  spoiled  in  the  process  of  read¬ 
justment.  To  get  back  from  shipyard  compensa¬ 
tion  to  the  ordinary  basis  of  business  salaries 
means  quite  a  jolt  and  not  everyone  can  go 
through  such  an  experience  without  becoming 
more  or  less  dissatisfied  with  affairs  and  furnish¬ 
ing,  perhaps,  fertile  ground  for  Bolshevik  argu¬ 
ments  and  propositions.” 


Coal  Vessels  Tied  Up. 

As  New  England  was  well  stocked  with  coal  when 
the  armistice  with  Germany  was  signed,  and  cancel¬ 
lations  of  war  orders  followed  very  quickly,  the 
coastwise  coal  traffic  naturally  was  hard  hit.  Arriv¬ 
als  and  departures  of  vessels  laden  with  steam  coal 
from  the  Virginia  ports  dropped  to  practically  noth¬ 
ing  in  December,  and  the  same  condition  still  pre¬ 
vails,  and  will  continue  into  the  spring,  until  the  great 
amount  of  steam  coal  in  this  territory  is  consumed. 

Vessels  in  the  coal  trade  are  tied  up  all  along  the 
coast,  as  there  is  nothing  for  them  to  do.  Five  of  the 
Staples  Coal  Co.’s  big  ocean-going  tugs  are  laid  up 
at  Fall  River,  and  many  of  the  wooden  ships  built 
by  the  Emergency  Fleet  of  the  United  States  Ship¬ 
ping  Board  are  tied  up  in  Boston.  Some  of  these, 
like  the  Alapha  and  the  Bologan  are  undergoing  ex¬ 
tension  work  to  make  them  practical  sea-going  ships. 

Scores  of  real  ships,  built  before  the  war,  are  also 
idle,  however.  The  Arlington  and  Brandon,  fine  steel 
steamers,  have  been  chartered  to  take  cargoes  to 
England,  and  much  freight  is  going  to  the  West 
Indies.  The  period  of  reconstruction  will  be  a  hard 
one  for  the  harbor  interests  of  New  England,  which, 
as  far  as  coal  vessels  go,  will  be  practically  dead 
until  spring  is  well  advanced. 


Retail  Trade  at  Toronto. 

The  continued  mild  weather  has  resulted  in  a  less¬ 
ened  demand  for  coal,  and  this,  combined  with  the 
fact  that  most  users  took  in  all  the  coal  (and  sub¬ 
stitutes)  they  could  obtain-  earlier  in  the  season, 
makes  business  very  quiet  at  this  time. 

Most  of  the  dealers  here,  and  throughout  On¬ 
tario,  are  pretty  well  stocked  with  soft  coal,  coke, 
and  the  smaller  sizes  of  anthracite,  taken  in  when 
a  shortage  of  the  larger  sizes  was  anticipated,  and 
as  there  is  now  a  plentiful  offering  of  circular  coal, 
there  is  very  little  market  for  premium  coal,  and 
until  there  is  a  change  in  weather  conditions  afid  a 
resultant  increase  in  consumption,  we  see  no  pros¬ 
pects  of  any  improvement. 


Wallace  B.  Phinney,  president  of  the  City  Fuel  Co., 
and  George  P.  Bingham,  treasurer  of  the  Federal 
Wharf  &  Storage  Co.,  are  among  the  most  active 
promoters  of  the  proposed  East  Boston  Waterfront 
R.  R.  A  bill  has  been  filed  in  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature  to  provide  for  one  mile  of  trackage  that 
will  connect  a  mile  and  a  half  of  piers  along  the  35- 
foot  channel  with  the  Boston  &  Albany  R.  R.  and 
save  most  of  the  $100,000  now  "spent  for  trucking. 


Foreigners  Going  Home. 


Supply  of  Mine  Labor  Likely  to  Be  Depleted 
by  Big  Rush  to  Europe 

It  has  long  been  a  disputed  question  as  to 
whether  the  country’s  supply  of  rough  labor 
would  be  increased  or  further  depleted  after  the 
war.  Some  thought  conditions  would  be  so  bad 
in  Europe  that  emigration  to  this  country  on  a 
very  heavy  scale  might  be  expected,  while  others 
said  that  reconstruction  work  on  the  other  side 
would  absorb  all  the  available  European  labor 
and  that  many  foreigners  would  return  to  their 
native  lands  as  soon  as  they  could  secure  passage. 

The  latter  course  seems  the  more  probable,  in 
view  of  recent  developments.  Several  thousand 
Italians,  Greeks  and  Spaniards  have  already  ob¬ 
tained  passports  and  taken  ship  for  their  respec¬ 
tive  countries  in  the  last  week  or  ten  days,  and 
this  is  only  the  beginning.  The  government  is 
being  swamped  with  applications  -for  passports 
from  foreigners  who  want  to  go  home,  and  the 
steamship  companies  cannot  begin  to  handle  the 
rush.  Most  of  those  who  have  already  gone,  as 
well  as  many  thousands  of  others  who  will  go  as 
soon  as  possible,  are  laborers  of  the  skilled  or 
semi-skilled  type  which  are  so  essential  to  in¬ 
dustry,  including  coal  mining. 

The  majority  will  remain  on  the  other  side  for 
some  time,  and  a  considerable  number  will  stay 
there  permanently.  The  volume  of  east-bound 
travel  may  be  expected  to  increase  steadily  as 
passenger  steamers  are  returned  to  their  normal 
runs.  In  this  connection,  Lajos  Steiner,  a  member 
of  the  War  Trade  Board,  recently  testified  before 
a  committee  of  the  U.  S.  Senate  that  there  are 
probably  5.000,000  aliens  in  this  country  who  would 
like  to  return  to  their  European  fatherlands  if 
they  could  obtain  transportation.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  there  is  no  counter-movement  this  way,  and, 
in  fact,  it  looks  as  if  immigration  is  to  be  re¬ 
stricted  by  legislation  if  not  by  natural  laws. 

For  these  reasons  coal  may  not  be  as  plentiful 
or  as  cheap  next  summer  as  might  be  supposed  if 
present  conditions  alone  were  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration.  The  country’s  Coal  supply  is  depend¬ 
ent  on  labor  and  transportation.  There  will 
doubtless  be  plenty  of  transportation,  but  it  is 
not  so  certain  that  there  will  be  plenty  of  labor. 
Moreover,  nine  bituminous  operators  out  of  ten 
will  tell  you  that  they  expect  to  see  strikes  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months. 
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THE  MARKET  SITUATION. 

Down  goes  the  line  of  bituminous  coal 
production!  As  heretofore  indicated,  the 
downward  tendency  manifested  after  the 
recovery  from  the  more  than  normal  holi¬ 
day  curtailment  of  output  has  continued  and 
at  the  end  of  the  third  week,  now  a  fort¬ 
night  in  the  background,  it  is  down  to  the 
lowest  point  in  several  years  save  only  for 
the  aforesaid  holiday  period  when,  as  we  all 
know,  many  reasons  combined  to  make  the 
cessation  of  coal  production  much  more 
noticeable  than  is  usually  the  case,  even  at 
that  time  of  rejoicing  and  good  will  when 
business  activities  are,  perhaps,  more  neg¬ 
lected  than  at  any  other  time  during  the 
year. 

The  effect  of  the  curtailment  has  been 
beneficial  and  it  is  particularly  interesting 
to  note  the  good  spirit  with  which  the  plans 
for  curtailment  are  entered  upon.  Only 
here  and  there  does  any  concern  seem  to 
believe  that  the  closing  down  of  its  own 
particular  mine  signifies  the  end  of  its 
trade  activities.  The  prevailing  thought  is 
that  the  step  taken  is  but  a  proper  correc¬ 
tive;  like  the  drinking  of  a  bitter  draught; 
the  process  is  not  pleasant  but  the  results 
are  beneficial.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
remedy  was  so  promptly  applied  bituminous 
prices  are  relatively  steady  as  compared 
with  the  market  situation  that  has  pre¬ 
vailed  under  similar  conditions  of  dullness 
at  various  times  in  the  past.  Of  course  an 
exception  has  to  be  made,  as  we  have  here¬ 
tofore  noted,  in  the  case  of  coal  on  demur¬ 
rage  and  in  some  markets  the  amount  of 
such  shipments  is  considerable  but  in  quot¬ 
ing  prices  from  mine  shipment,  especially 
on  business  running  well  into  the  future, 
producers  are  taking  a  firm  stand.  In  many 
cases  they  are  asking  well  above  the  late 
Government  prices  on  good  grades  of  coal. 

The  firm  attitude  with  regard  to  contract 
business  seems  a  wise  one.  The  output  of 
1919  is  not  apt  to  be  excessive.  .  The  all  im¬ 
portant  question  of  labor  determines  that 
point.  It  is  true  that  there  will  be  a  de¬ 
crease  in  demand  as  compared  with  last  year 
but  there  will  also  be  a  smaller  force  with 
which  to  produce  tonnage  called  for  and  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  last  year’s  great 
output  was  achieved  only  by  the  most  stren¬ 
uous  efforts  being  made.  It  is,  perhaps,  too 
soon  after  the  event  for  it  to  be  necessary  to 
go  into  details  as  to  the  efforts  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  committee,  the  appeals  to  the  min¬ 


ers  by  their  own  officials,  by  mine  managers, 
by  returned  soldiers  and  even  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  himself  to  speed  up  output  as  a  patriotic 
duty.  All  of  those  circumstances,  skillfully 
arrayed,  were  availed  of  to  the  utmost  last 
year  in  the  effort  to  increase  tonnage  and  it 
is  the  existing  excess  by  reason  of  sudden 
change  in  conditions  that  makes  to-day’s 
market  what  it  is.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  consumption  of  coal  since  November  1 
has  vastly  exceeded  the  buying  of  tonnage. 
The  accumulated  stocks  can  not  last  for¬ 
ever,  even  in  a  colloquial  sense,  and,  indeed, 
many  of  them  must  be  much  reduced  even 
at  the  present  time.  Therefore,  new  pur¬ 
chases  will  soon  be  in  order  and  the  market 
will  wear  a  different  aspect. 

In  the  absence  of  incentives  to  great  pro¬ 
duction  and  in  the  absence  of  the  customary 
influx  of  crude  and  unskilled  labor,  how  is 
the  output  to  be  maintained?  How  can  a 
figure  approaching,  in  any  way,  the  tonnage 
of  1918  be  turned  out  when  there  is  a  con¬ 
stant  drifting  away  from  the  mines  of  the 
experienced  workers?  Even  the  men  who 
are  not  qualified  miners,  those  who  have 
had  only  two  or  three  years’  experience  in 
or  about  the  mines,  play  a  useful  part  in 
production  and  are  not  readily  replaced 
when  immigration  is  practically  suspended. 
One  has  only  to  look  as  the  throngs  be- 
seiging  certain  foreign  consulates,  seeking 
passports,  to  realize  how  great  is  the  out¬ 
flow  of  the  class  engaged  in  coal  mining  or 
eligible  for  use  therein.  And,  as  we  have 
frequently  seen  how  the  coal  market  is  af¬ 
fected  by  a  surplus  or  deficiency  amounting 
to  but  little  on  a  percentage  basis,  it  seems 
quite  logical  to  believe  that  a  much  stronger 
condition  will  prevail  as  soon  as  buying  is 
resumed  upon  exhaustion  of  stocks  on  hand. 

We  must  also  consider  the  matter  of  ex¬ 
port  trade  as  affording  the  opportunity  for 
disposing  of  surplus  tonnages.  Even  one  or 
two  million  tons  moved  to  new  foreign 
markets  would  have  a  considerable  effect  in 
reducing  the  floating  supplies,  so  to  speak, 
of  the  high  grades  of  coals  favored  by 
foreign  buyers.  Certainly  there  is  an  open¬ 
ing  for  many  million  tons  of  American  coal 
in  foreign  lands  and  while  we  realize  that 
it  will  take  years  to  develop  that  trade  fully, 
reasonable  co-operation  by  the  Shipping 
Board  should  make  it  possible  to  get  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  coal  to  foreign  ports 
this  year,  for,  in  the  months  to  come,  many 
of  the  emergency  demands  for  shipping 


which  now  exists  will  have  been  providi 
for. 

Therefore,  while  a  return  to  old  times  is 
seen  irf  the  conditions  that  prevail  at  present, 
there  is  an  entire  absence  of  the  pessimism 
that  has  so  often  marked  periods  of  trade 
depression  in  the  past.  Even  the  controversy 
over  railroad  fuel  supply  is  less  a  cause  of 
dissatisfaction  than  it  was,  for  the  miners’ 
union  has  taken  a  hand  in  the  game,  so  to 
speak.  Everyone  knows  the  extent  to  which 
the  views  of  the  labor  leaders  dominate  of¬ 
ficial  Washington  and  when  it  is  indicated 
to  the  Czars  of  Railroadom  that  their 
cheeseparing  purchasing  policy  is  apt  to 
react  upon  the  mine  workers  as  well  as  upon 
railroad  stockholders,  a  different  attitude 
will  prevail.  In  fact,  it  would  seem  that  the 
Railroad  Administration  is  more  autocratic 
in  some  respects  than  private  ownership 
dared  to  be  and  apparently  it  is  not  only  in 
for  corrective  criticism  in  connection  with 
its  policy  of  trying  to  break  the  coal  market 
but  for  its  failure  to  place  orders  for  new 
equipment. 

Anthracite  tonnage  has  also  been  curtailed 
in  the  last  few  weeks.  The  figures  for 
January  do  not  reveal  this  by  comparison 
with  January,  1918,  as  a  year  ago  the  severe 
weather  served  to  put  a  natural  limitation  on 
production  and  the  output  was  considerably 
below  the  more  active  months  of  the  y^ar. 
February,  it  seems  certain,  will  tell  a  dif¬ 
ferent  tale  and  thereby  the  anthracite 
market  is  being  put  in  good  condition  to 
await  the  opening  of  spring  business. 
Weather  conditions  between  now  and  April 
1,  are  not  apt  to  have  much  effect.  The 
season  is  too  far  advanced  and  there  is  too 
much  coal  above  ground  for  the  most  severe 
conditions  to  cause  even  a  flurry  in  the  hard 
coal  market.  It  is  true  that  the  amount  of 
coal  carried  over  into  the  spring  will  de¬ 
pend,  to  some  extent,  on  climatic  conditions 
during  the  next  few  weeks,  but  that  has 
been  rather  discounted  by  the  careful  ar¬ 
rangements  made  by  the  average  house¬ 
holder  and  the  typical  dealer.  In  many 
cases  it  has  been  found  that  the  two-thirds 
of  estimated  tonnage  delivered  last  year 
will  carry  domestic  users  along  for  some 
little  time  to  come.  While  there  will  be 
some  fill-up  orders  due  soon,  dealers  know 
that  these  are  always  closely  calculated, 
sometimes  resulting  in  more  demand  in 
April  for  coal  for  immediate  use  than  is 
anticipated. 

The  anthracite  price  is  a  matter  of  con¬ 
siderable  interest.  The  situation  with  re¬ 
gard  thereto  is,  in  a  measure,  mysterious. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  certain  individuals 
and  two  or  three  companies  also,  would 
like  to  get  more  for  their  coal.  Others  are 
well  satisfied  for,  if  not  obtaining  all  that 
they  would  like,  there  is  a  human  frailty 
that  causes  no  objection  to  be  made  when 
competing  interests  find  rather  hard  sled¬ 
ding.  Therefore,  some  division  of  sentiment 
is  apparent  and  the  prosperous  concerns  are, 
seemingly,  not  disposed  to  co-operate  in  a 
higher  price  movement,  knowing  that  what¬ 
ever  statistics  may  be  presented  to  show 
the  need  for  more,  for  better,  results,  there  is 
“bound  to  be  a  howl.”  Coal  people  know 
only  too  well  how  little  sympathy  the  public 
has"  for  the  trade  and  the  status  of  senti¬ 
ment  is,  perhaps,  better  known  to  company 
officials  who  come  in  contact  with  the 
public  than  it  is  to  those  individual  opera¬ 
tors  who  until  recently,  sold  their  coal  to 
the  railroads  or  to  other  intermediate  in¬ 
terests. 
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Trade  Conditions  at  New  York. 

Depression  in  Anthracite  Continues,  with  Mines  Working  Three  or  Four  Days  a  Week — 
Bituminous  Prices  Well  Maintained  Except  on  Demurrage  Coal  at  Tidewater. 


Depression  in  the  anthracite  trade  continues  unre¬ 
lieved,  and  curtailment  which  began  at  the  inde¬ 
pendent  collieries  has  extended  to  company  opera¬ 
tions.  Three  or  four  days  a  week  is  the  average 
working  time  throughout  the  region,  with  a  number 
of  mines  closed  indefinitely  either  for  repairs  or  be¬ 
cause  some  of  the  large  producers  make  it  a  prac¬ 
tice  to  shut  down  their  high-cost  operations  when 
the  demand  falls  off  and  concentrate  on  others  where 
mining  conditions  are  more  favorable. 

In  trying  to  forecast  how  long  this  state  of  affairs 
will  last  there  are  two  main  elements  to  be  con¬ 
sidered — the  weather  and  prices.  Cold  weather  this 
month  and  next  will  not  help  the  wholesale  demand 
very  much  for  the  time  being,  but  it  will  help  get  rid 
of  the  stocks  now  held  by  retailers  and  consumers, 
thus  paving  the  way  for  better  business  later  on. 
But  nothing  more  than  hand-to-mouth  buying  can 
be  expected  until  the  price  question  is  settled. 

Domestic  consumers  are  firmly  convinced  that  coal, 
as  well  as  other  articles  of  household  use,  is  going 
to  be  cheaper  and  they  have  already  seen  anthra¬ 
cite  come  down  about  25  cents  at  retail  on  account 
of  the  doing  away  of  the  price  differential  on  inde¬ 
pendent  coal  While  retail  dealers  realize  that  the 
prfce  cannot  come  down  while  the  present  wage 
scale  remains  in  force,  they  will  be  very  careful 
about  taking  in  tonnage  except  for  current  use  until 
something  more  definite  is  known  about  the  future 
course  of  wages. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  next  price  move  is  just 
as  apt  to  be  up  as  down — more  so,  in  fact — and  as 
soon  as  some  official  announcement  is  made  to  that 
effect,  buying  by  the  retail  trade  will  be  stimulated. 
Some  believe  that  the  advance  will  be  brought  about 
by  keeping  the  present  circular  in  effect  until  April 
or  May  and  then  making  10-cent  monthly  advances 
until  a  total  of  perhaps  50  cents  has  been  added  to 
the  present  price.  But  before  retailers  can  do  much 
buying  they  must  move  some  of  their  present  stocks, 
and  for  this  reason  the  nature  of  the  weather  be¬ 
tween  now  and  April  1  will  have  an  important  bear¬ 
ing  on  trade  conditions  during  the  spring  and  sum¬ 
mer. 

Under  the  best  of  circumstances  consumers  are 
not  apt  to  buy  very  heavily  at  that  time.  Aside 
from  the  hope  of  a  price  reduction  later  on,  the 
stoppage  of  war  industries  has  resulted  in  wide¬ 
spread  unemployment  and  has  reduced  the  earnings 
of  thousands  of  wage-earners  who  are  still  at  work 
but  are  not  making  as  much  money  as  a  year  ago, 
while  the  absence  of  coal  troubles  this  winter  is 
bound  to  make  well-to-do  people  less  anxious  to  tie 
up  their  money  in  coal  months  before  they  will 
need  it. 

Locally,  the  dealers  have  their  plants  well  filled 
and  are,  in  addition,  carrying  a  heavy  tonnage  in 
boats  alongside.  There  is  also  quite  a  lot  of  domes¬ 
tic  coal  afloat  in  the  hands  of  the  shippers.  This 
is  proving  hard  to  move  even  without  any  premium 
or  commission,  especially  egg  and  pea  coal. 

The  steam  sizes  show  no  positive  improvement,  but 
on  account  of  curtailed  mining  the  market  is  not 
being  crowded  quite  as  hard. 

The  Bituminous  Trade. 

Although  the  demand  for  bituminous  shows  little 
or  no  revival,  a  better  adjustment  of  supply  to  market 
conditions  is  being  gradually  effected  and  optimism 
is  more  in  evidence.  To  that  extent  the  situation 
has  improved  over  January.  The  sudden  let-up  in 
spot  buying  around  the  turn  of  the  year,  accompanied 
by  numerous  orders  to  cut  down  or  suspend  contract 
shipments,  took  the  trade  unawares.  Coal  began  to 
pile  up  at  tidewater,  and  for  a  while  the  mines  con¬ 
tinued  to  turn  out  tonnage  faster  than  the  circum¬ 
stances  warranted.  Operators  mined  a  certain 
amount  of  coal  for  which  they  had  no  orders,  and 
either  shipped  it  to  tidewater  or  held  it  at  their 
tipples  for  consignments.  Wholesalers  also  brought 
tonnage  to  tidewater,  to  sell  on  the  market,  in  greater 
volume  than  they  were  justified  in  doing,  as  events 
have  since  proved. 


These  practices  have  now  been  stopped  to  a  large 
extent.  To  begin  with,  the  local  ports  have  been 
embargoed  most  of  the  time  for  the  last  month,  ex¬ 
cept  to  a  few  shippers  who  load  out  their  coal 
promptly.  This  has  prevented  the  pools  from  being 
used  as  a  dumping  ground  and  has  compelled  opera¬ 
tors  to  secure  all-rail  business  or  shut  down.  There 
is  not  enough  all-rail  business  to  be  had  at  any 
price  to  enable  the  mines  to  keep  running  full  time, 
and  furthermore  the  great  majority  of  producers  are 
not  inclined  to  go  to  extremes  in  competing  for 
what  few  orders  can  be  secured. 

This  is  almost  invariably  true  of  the  larger  min¬ 
ing  companies,  as  well  as  medium  sized  operators 
with  good  coal  and  an  established  trade.  Their 
policy  is  to  mine  just  enough  to  take  care  of  their 
contracts  and  fill  orders  from  consumers  who  want 
their  particular  grade  and  are  willing  to  pay  a  fair 
price  for  it.  There  is  no  disposition  among  this 
class  of  producers  to  sell  coal  at  cost  or  less,  just 
for  the  sake  of  maintaining  their  volume  of  sales. 

In  fact,  some  of  them  are  quoting  prices  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  the  late  Government  maximum  on  contracts 
for  the  coming  year.  For  the  best  grades  of  Cam¬ 
bria  and  Somerset  coal,  $3.50  a  net  ton  is  the  figure 
established  by  certain  of  the  largest  producers.  At 
the  same  time,  some  operators  are  offering  fairly 
good  grades  of  Central  Pennsylvania  coal  at  around 
$275  net  on  spot  orders  or  short-term  business.  It 
is  coming  to  be  the  common  opinion  in  trade  circles 
that  the  bulk  of  the  contracting  this  year  will  be 
done  at  prices  ranging  from  $3  to  $3.50  a  net  ton 
on  Central  Pennsylvania  coals. 

The  tidewater  market  is  still  suffering  from  a  con¬ 
gestion  of  coal  that  ^vas  shipped  before  the  em¬ 
bargoes  went  into  effect.  A  heavy  tonnage  is  on 
demurrage  at  the  piers,  with  low-priced  offerings 
from  some  pools,  and  there  is  also  quite  a  tonnage 
afloat  which  was  shifted  from  cars  to  boats  in  order 
to  reduce  the  carrying  charges.  Until  this  is  out  of 
the  way  the  local  situation  will  remain  unsettled, 
but  once  a  good  clean-up  is  effected  the  market 
should  be  on  a  decidedly  better  basis.  Stocks  are 
being  used  up  steadily  and  consumers  will  soon  be 
coming  into  the  market  in  increasing  numbers. 

Coal  Tonnage  of  New  York  Harbor. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  number  of 
cars  of  anthracite  and  bituminous  handled  over  all 
the  railroad  coal  piers  in  New  York  harbor  for  sev- 


eral  weeks  past : 

'  - 

Week  of — 

Anthracite. 

Bituminous. 

December  12-18  . 

. . .  6,503 

6,390 

December  19-25  . 

. . .  5,728 

5,327 

December  26-January  1 . . 

. . .  5.453 

5,287 

January  2-8  . 

. . .  5,969 

5,369 

January  9-15  . 

. . .  4.362 

3,518 

January  16-22  . 

. . .  6,622 

6,917 

January  23-29  . 

. . .  5,705 

5,858 

January  30-February  5. . . 

. . .  5.124 

6.763 

February  6-12  . 

. . .  3,638 

5,273 

The  American  steamer  Flirt,  with  a 

cargo  of  coal, 

was  destroyed  by  fire  on  January  30  in  latitude  26 
degrees  30  minutes  north  and  longitude  68  degrees 
54  minutes  west.  The  captain  and  17  men  landed 
at  Caicos  on  February  3.  The  first  mate  and  10  men 
are  missing,  but  the  captain  believes  they  have  been 
able  to  lai\d.  The  Flirt  was  a  wooden  steamer  of 
1,474  tons.  She  left  Newport  News  on  January  24 
for  Porto  Rico. 


The  Philadelphia  Wholesale  Coal  Trade  Associa¬ 
tion  has  passed  resolutions  demanding  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  release  for  commercial  uses  all  vessels  not 
required  for  the  movement  of  troops,  munitions  and 
food  supplies.  This,  it  is  stated,  will  do  much  to¬ 
wards  restoring  normal  business  conditions.  Copies 
of  the  resolutions  have  been  sent  to  all  Senators 
and  Representatives. 


West  Virginia  Conditions. 

Depression  Still  Marked,  But  With  Some 
Revival  in  Pocahontas  Coal. 

Charleston,  W.  Va.,  Feb.  12. — A  period  of  gen¬ 
eral  quietness  continues  in  the  coal  industry  of  the 
State,  with  an  attendant  suspension  of  operations  at 
many  points.  Here  and  there  is  a  field  in  which 
some  signs  of  improvement  are  shown  in  the  plac¬ 
ing  of  occasional  large  orders,  but  on  the  whole  it 
is  not  believed  by  West  Virginia  producers  that 
there  will  be  any  material  lasting  improvement  until 
early  in  May. 

In  every  single  district  the  “no  market’’  losses 
are  equal  to  the  combined  losses  from  all  other  causes, 
and  that  tells  the  whole  story.  The  dull  market, 
however,  has  not  affected  prices  in  so  far  as  forcing 
any  decline.  On  the  other  hand,  there  have  been 
advances,  particularly  in  smokeless,  which  was 
quoted  above  the  last  government  price  immediately 
following  the  removal  of  restrictons.  Some  dis¬ 
tricts  have  felt  the  effect  of  the  railroads’  policy  not 
to  buy  coal  unless  able  to  get  it  much  below  current 
quotations,  something  the  producers  as  a  rule  have 
refused  to  accede  to. 

Definite  production  figures  are  lacking,  but  in  so 
far  as  it  is  possible  to  determine  there  has  been  no 
increase  in  the  output  of  the  mines  in  the  New  River 
and  Winding  Gulf  fields,  because  those  regions  are 
sharing  in  the  general  apathy  prevalent  throughout 
the  state.  Many  mines  in  both  fields  are  idle,  em¬ 
bargoes  contributing  to  some  extent  to  enforce  idle¬ 
ness.  The  New  River  field  will  feel  the  effect  of  a 
resumption  of  demand  before  other  districts  do,  it 
is  believed,  because  smokeless  is  beginning  to  move 
to  the  West  again. 

Mines  in  the  Kanawha  district  are  probably  oper¬ 
ating  less  regularly  than  a  month  ago,  production 
still  being  far  below  normal.  So  far  no  benefit  has 
been  derived  from  the  removal  of  zone  restrictions, 
there  being  simply  no  call  for  coal  in  those  markets 
from  which  the  Kanawha  district  was  so  long  de¬ 
barred.  On  the  other  hand  there  has  been  no  gen¬ 
eral  effort  to  force  coal  into  certain  markets,  and 
prices,  on  the  whole,  are  being  maintained  in  the 
Kanawha  District. 

In  the  Pocahontas  and  Tug  River  districts  there 
has*  been  an  increase  in  output  of  those  regions,  the 
total  tonnage  jumping  from  365,000  to  390,772 
weekly,  but  “no  market”  still  figures  as  the  biggest 
source  of  loss,  45,807  tons  being  lost  on  that  account. 
Still  that  was  a  reduction  of  20,000  tons  compared 
with  the  previous  week. 

The  output  in  the  Pocahontas  and  Tug  River  fields 
is  now  not  much  below  the  war-time  average.  The 
production  of  coke  is  steadily  growing  larger,  51,000 
tons  being  the  latest  figure. 

The  Fairmont  region  has  begun  to  feel  the  effects 
of  a  soft  market,  especially  since  the  railroads  began 
to  hold  up  orders  for  coal  in  the  hope  of  bearing 
the  price  to  a  point  below  current  market  prices. 
Rather  than  sell  at  a  sacrifice,  companies  affected 
have  shut  down  or  else  have  curtailed  operations  in 
many  instances.  More  than  170  mines  on  one  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  B.  &  O.  R.  R.  were  not  in  operation  on 
February  first.  Loadings  amount  to  less  than  a 
thousand  cars  a  day.  Most  of  the  coal  is  being 
shipped  to  the  East. 


Average  Price  of  Coal  Exported. 


Month. 

Anth. 

Bit. 

Month. 

Anth. 

Bit. 

Sept.,  ’16... 

.$5.47 

$2.32 

November  .. 

.$6.20 

$3.98 

October  .... 

\  5.44 

2.42 

December  .. 

.  5.94 

3.56 

November  . 

.  5.64 

2.72 

January,  T8. 

.  6.74 

3.80 

December  .. 

.  5.70 

3.00 

February  . . 

.  6.67 

4.08 

Tanuarv.  T7. 

.  5.76 

3.36 

March  . 

.  6.51 

4.02 

February  . . 

.  5.65 

3.36 

April  . 

.  6.58 

3.98 

March  . 

.  5.28 

2.30 

May  . 

.  6.37 

3.66 

April  . 

.  5.83 

3.14 

June  . 

.  6.33 

4.00 

May . 

.  5.40 

3.47 

July  . 

.  6.40 

4.00 

June  . 

.  5.29 

3.54 

August  . . . . 

.  6.35 

3.93 

July  . 

.  5.60 

3.82 

September  . 

.  6.58 

4.02 

August  . . . . 

.  4.85 

3.99 

October  .... 

.  6.58 

4.15 

September  . 

.  5.80 

3.85 

November  . 

.  6.82 

4.00 

October  .  ... 

.  5.92 

3.92 
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Chicago  Trade  Conditions. 

Steam  Coal  Market  Remains  Lifeless  — 

Freight  Rates  Advance. 

Chicago  continues  to  be  a  waiting  market,  with 
the  outstanding  facts  those  which  have  been  stated 
from  week  to  week  for  some  time  past.  The  lifting 
of  the  rone  restrictions  and  price  regulations  caused 
a  momentary  flurry,  but  prices  and  conditions  settled 
in  a  few  days  to  the  hum-drum  of  a  listless  mild 
weather  winter  market,  selling  figures  going  up 
instead  of  down  in  the  instance  of  the  high-grade 
coals  and  other  coals  stiffening  up  in  sympathy. 

As  in  the  near  past,  so  now,  the  steam  coal  mar¬ 
ket  remains  lifeless,  and  industries  that  are  operat¬ 
ing  are  using  storage  coal,  having  on  hand  from  one 
to  three  months’  supply.  Other  industries  are  closed 
down,  as  much  of  their  working  capital  has  become 
tied  up  in  war  contracts  on  which  they  cannot  ob¬ 
tain  payment.  . 

Another  element  entering  into  the  halting  attitude 
of  the  steam  trade  is  the  efforts  being  put  forth  by 
the  railroad  interests  to  break  the  market  and  obtain 
cheaper  coal,  ignoring  the  fact  that  coal  production 
costs  have  increased,  particularly  since  the  war  ended 
and  mines  have  been  running  half  to  two-thirds  time 
instead  of  full  time  as  required  by  the  exigencies  of 
active  warfare. 

Divided  on  Railroad  Control. 

The  coal  trade  is  divided  on  the  question  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  control  of  railroads  more  because  of  this 
attitude  of  the  Railroad  Administration  than  on 
account  of  the  merits  of  the  proposal  per  se.  If 
Mr.  Hines  would  adopt  a  fair  and  just  position  re¬ 
garding  the  purchase  of  coal — be  willing  to  pay  what 
other  industries  have  to  pay — he  could  win  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  entire  coal  industry,  is  the  view  of  Chi¬ 
cago  coaldom.  Perpetuating  an  old  and  harassing 
private  ownership  abuse  does  not  help  the  Railroad 
Administration’s  standing  with  the  coal  trade. 

The  recent  advance  in  Southern  Illinois  coal  and 
the  corresponding  grades  of  Indiana  coal  has  been 
well  maintained,  although  there  is  little  new  busi- 
ness  in  the  domestic  trade.  The  yards  are  slowly 
working  off  their  stocks  and  many  of  them  see  the 
overplus  nearly  diminished.  Winter  weather  is 
greatly  needed,  but  few  if  any  dealers  are  unwise 
enough  to  believe  that  concession  in  price  will  sell 
coal  that  consumers  do  not  need  because  of  the  mild 
weather.  Therefore  all,  or  nearly  all,  are  sitting 
tight  and  refusing  to  rock  the  boat. 

The  coal  operating  trade  here,  in  addition  to  its 
other  troubles,  is  faced  by  a  wage  dispute  in  the 
signing  of  the  peace  treaties.  The  present  agree¬ 
ment  it  is  being  pointed  out,  applies  during  th 
continuation  of  the  war  and  not  to  exceed  two  years 
from  April  f ,  1918.”  The  silver  lining  to  the  general 
wage  adjustment  cloud  is  that  wage  discussions  have 
as  yet  been  held  largely  in  abeyance  and  markets 
have  been  allowed  to  take  precedence  in  the  thought 
of  all  concerned. 

Increased  Receipts  of  Pocahontas. 

The  shipments  of  Pocahontas  coal  into  this  terri¬ 
tory  has  shown  some  increase  during  the  past  tew 
days.  One  wholesaler  received  60  cars  in  one  bunch, 
and  several  15-  to  20-car  snags  of  the  smokeless 
variety  of  coal  have  been  taken  in  by  other  dis¬ 
tributing  firms.  Yet  the  inflow  is  as  a  whole  mod¬ 
erate  “because  of  the  conservative  and  broad  views 
of  eastern  operators  regarding  the  good  of  the  trade 
in  thb  west,  as  it  is  linked  up  with  the  general  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  entire  industry,”  as  one  of  the  leaders 

puts  it. 

One  large  eastern  selling  interest  here  gives  an¬ 
other  and  most  interesting  phase  of  the  situation. 
He  says-  “The  element  of  credit  enters  into  the 
matter  of  supplying  the  western  trade  with  eastern 
coal.  Under  the  direction  of  the  Fuel  Admimstra 
lion  dealers  loaded  up  heavily  with  western  coal 
earlv  in  the  season.  They  tied  their  capital  up  to  a 
larger  extent  than  ever  before.  Along  comes  a  mild 
winter  and  the  delay  in  converting  coal  into  cash 
has  been  as  marked  as  it  has  been  distressing. 
Credits  in  many  instances  have  suffered  a  seve 


strain.  Realizing  this,  eastern  operators  do  not  care 
to  sell  coal  here  and  assume  the  risks  involved. 
They  know  that  in  a  large  number  of  cases  they 
would  have  to  wait  for  their  money,  and  wait  a 
long  lime,  perhaps.  Some  of  the  broad  spirit  so 
often  spoken  of  in  relation  to  eastern  operators  and 
the  western  market  may,  in  my  judgment,  be,  traced 
to  this  very  troublesome  question  of  credits.” 

Pocahontas  shipments  into  this  territory  early  in 
the  month  were  limited  in  most  cases  to  regular 
customers,  it  is  stated,  but  now,  the  report  goes, 
there  is  a  somewhat  freer  movement  and  practically 
everybody  can  buy  who  has  the  cash  or  gilt-edged 
credit.  The  restraint  which  keeps  the  western  mar¬ 
ket  from  being  flooded  with  eastern  coal  is  there¬ 
fore,  it  is  claimed,  exercised  more  by  the  retail  deal¬ 
ers  and  their  organizations  than  by  the  lack  of  de¬ 
sire  on  the  part  of  producers  to  sell. 

A  peak  news  event  of  the  market  this  week  was 
the  reception  of  bids  for  the  supply  of  35,000  tons 
of  bituminous  coal  to  Camp  Grant,  Rockford,  Ill., 
which  camp  is  being  used  for  demobilization  pur¬ 
poses.  All  bids  are  in,  and  considerable  complaint 
is  being  voiced  by  certain  sections  of  the  producing 
field  to  the  effect  that  they  had  been  given  no  op¬ 
portunity  to  bid.  “This  matter  is  going  to  be  looked 
into,”  said  the  secretary  of  one  of  the  producing 
associations  to  a  Saward’s  Journal  representative. 

The  anthracite  situation  remains  much  the  same 
as  a  week  ago.  The  principal  business  comes  from 
territory  recently  released  from  Government  restric¬ 
tions  that  compelled  the  use  of  bituminous  coal  by 
consumers  preferring  anthracite. 

An  advance  in  freight  rates  has  affected  coal  mar# 
keted  at  Chicago.  As  the  advance  is  general,  it  does 
not  unfavorably  affect  the  competitive  situation.  A 
little  bump  for  the  consumer — that’s  all.  The  new 

rates  are :  .  _ 

Northern  Illinois  $1.05  (interstate  $1.07),  Dan¬ 
ville  district  $1.23  (interstate  $1.24),  Fulton-Peoria 
$124,  Springfield  $1.31  (interstate  $1.32),  Centralia 
$1.31  (interstate  $1.32),  Bellville  $1.47,  Duquom 
$1 47,  Southern  Illinois  $1.55,  Chnton-Brazil  $1.27, 
Linton-Sullivan  $1.37,  Princeton  $1.44,  Booneville 
$1.47,  Evansville  $1.77  ($1.55  to  Indiana  points  in 
Chicago  district),  Western  Kentucky  $1.90  Hock¬ 
ing  and  Ohio  (No.  8)  $2.10,  Eastern  Kentucky  $2.45, 
Harlan  $2.45,  Pocahontas  $2.60,  New  River  $_.5U, 
Thacker  $2.50,  Anthracite  $4.50. 


Cincinnati  Market. 

Situation  Very  Largely  a  Waiting  Game- 
Very  Little  Contract  Coal  Moving. 

As  far  as  Cincinnati  and  the  coal-producing  fields 
it  represents  are  concerned,  the  coal  situation  is  still 
very  largely  a  waiting  game.  The  cold  spell  of  a  few 
days  did  bring  out  a  few-  domestic  orders,  some  ot 
them  even  voluntary  and  by  mail,  but  they  were  not 
sufficient  in  number  or  volume  to  create  much  ex¬ 
citement  or  raise  the  hopes  of  the  trade  to  any  con¬ 
siderable  extent.  However,  they  did  create  a  visibly 
better  feeling  through  what  they  indicated  rather 
than  what  they  really  produced,  which  wasn’t  much. 
When  to  these  were  added  a  good  many  inquiries 
for  prices  on  contracts  to  be  let  in  60  or  90  days,  or 
even  sometimes  later  than  that,  there  was  a  renewa 
of  cheer  from  the  comparative  imminence  of  real 
business  which  looked  like  a  genuine  display  of 

optimism.  ,  ... 

Steam  business  is  at  about  the  lowest  possible 
point.  Comparatively  little  coal  is  moving,  even  on 
contracts.  Most  of  the  mines  continue  to  be  closed 
or  on  short  operation  in  the  lower  grade  districts 
of  Kentucky  and  West  Virginia,  with  fuller  opera¬ 
tion  in  the  smokeless  and  Pocahontas  districts,  ft 
is  fully  expected  all  around  that  this  condition  wil 
prevail,  without  possible  significant  interruption,  un¬ 
til  April  at  least,  at  which  time  it  is  confidently  an¬ 
ticipated  that  steam  users  will  have  used  up  mos 
of  their  Garfield  surplus  and  will  be  ready  to  buy  in 
really  significant  quantities. 

In  anticipation  of  this  foreshadowed  season  of 
renewed  buying,  mining  companies  are  doing  w  a 
is  necessary  to  hold  their  miners  in  line,  borne  o 


them  have  felt  it  wise  to  advance  money  for  im¬ 
mediate  and  urgent  needs  to  the  more  reliable  of  the 
men.  It  is  said  that  a  good  deal  of  this  has  been 
done  in  some  of  the  Kentucky  districts,  where  the 
shutdown  has  been  far-reaching  and  almost  total. 
The  situation  in  some  of  the  districts  is  well  in¬ 
dicated  by  railroad  reports  showing  that  nearly  2,000 
cars  of  unbilled  coal  are  standing  on  C.  &  O.  sidings 
alone.  When  it  is  considered  that  this  is  only  one 
of  a  number  of  coal-carrying  roads  and  that  the 
tipples  at  the  mines  are  all  full  to  overflowing,  there 
may  be  some  conception  of  the  situation  that  is 
waiting  for  relief. 

Producers  to  Stabilize  Market. 

While  waiting  for  the  better  market,  producers 
also  are  doing  what  they  can  to  organize  a  fair  and 
reasonable  stabilization  of  market  conditions.  There 
was  a  meeting  the  latter  part  of  last  week  at  the 
Sinton  Hotel  in  this  city  at  which  practically  all  the 
producing  districts  of  high-volatile  coals  were  repre¬ 
sented,  the  purpose  being  to  establish  a  plan  for  a 
closer  union  and  greater  harmony  of  action  looking 
to  the  avoidance  of  price  demoralization.  The  meth¬ 
ods  formulated  were  indirect  and  legitimate,  looking 
rather  to  the  dissemination  of  influential  informa¬ 
tion  and  the  achievement  of  effective  trade  and  mar¬ 
ket  publicity,  than  the  more  direct  and  less  defensible 
plan  of  price  agreement.  While  all  this  probably 
amounts  to  little  now,  it  is  believed  that  it  will,  be 
of  large  consequence  when  movements  become  active. 

Some  municipal  contract-letting  in  this  vicinity,  of 
which  there  will  be  a  good  deal  more  in  a  few  weeks, 
added  something  to  the  week’s  activities  if  not  the 
week’s  movements.  At  Norwood,  a  contract  of  7,000 
tons  was  let  on  bids  varying  between  $1.70  and  $2.40 
for  nut  and  slack  or  run-of-mine.  At  Hamilton,  a 
contract  for  6,000  tons  was  let  on  bids  showing  about 

the  same  range.  ... 

Shipments  to  tidewater,  exclusively  in  the  smoke¬ 
less  product,  have  maintained  about  the  volume  of 
the  previous  week.  Producers  say  they  would  be 
greater  but  for  the  lack  of  released  shipping,  for 
which  they  declare  there  is  no  excuse,  since  there 
are  plenty  of  idle  bottoms,  which  require  only  the 
order  of  the  shipping  board  to  make  them  serve  the 
important  purpose  of  moving  stagnated  American 
commerce,  upon  the  activity  of  which  depends  a  vast 
employment  of  American  labor. 

More  definite  information  as  to  the  aproachtng 
demands  for  lake  movements  are  not  at  hand  as  yet, 
but  the  estimates  for  this  week  are  more  optimistic 
than  they  have  been.  It  is  now  believed  that  the 
over-stock  from  last  season  was  overestimated  and 
that  it  will  not  be  within  ten  per  cent  as  high  as  the 
earlier  calculations  made  it. 


Philadelphia  Trade  Notes. 

Campbell,  Peacock  &  Kinzer,  Inc.,  are  now  located 
in  a  spacious  suit  of  offices  in  the  W eidner  Building. 
The  firm  moved  this  week  from  the  Real  Estate 
Trust  Building,  where  they  had  made  their  head- 
quarters  for  several  years. 

The  general  depression  in  the  coal  trade  the  past 
month,  has  given  many  dealers  and  operators  an 
opportunity  to  devote  the  greater  part  of  their  time 
to  adjusting  and  reconstructing  a  basis  for  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  business  on  a  scale  similar  to  pre-war 
days. 

H.  G.  Williams,  of  Williams,  Darnell  Co.,  has 
been  laid  up  sick  the  past  week  with  a  slight  attack 
of  influenza.  Mr.  Williams  was  to  have  taken  a 
trip  through  the  coal  region,  where  his  firm  has 
many  interests,  but  his  illness  prevented  him  carry¬ 
ing  out  his  plans. 

The  three  anthracite  executive  boards  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  have  recommended  that 
bituminous  as  well  as  anthracite  mines  be  closed 
down  for  at  least  two  weeks,  and  possibly  a  month, 
in  order  to  give  the  demand  time  to  catch  up  with 
the  supply.  The  international  officials  of  the  union 
are  said  to  have  the  matter  under  consideration, 
with  a  view  to  endorsing  the  hard  coal  men  s  sug¬ 
gestion. 
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Hampton  Roads  Activities. 


Coastwise  and  Bunkering  Business  Remains 
at  Comparatively  Low  Level. 

Very  little  coal  is  at  present  being  shipped  through 
from  the  mines,  practically  all  of  it  being  embargoed 
at  the  Hampton  Roads  piers.  The  class  of  coals 
most  largely  embargoed  are  the  high-volatile  pools. 
The  total  amount  of  coal  at  the  three  piers  in  this 
section  on  February  11  was  259,690  tons. 

Vessel  movements  are  light.  Very  little  bunkering 
is  going  on  for  vessels  in  cargo,  and  the  bunkering 
for  naval  vessels  is  falling  off  rapidly.  The  only 
period  this  year  during  which  the  bunkering  of 
battleships  or  other  ships  of  the  navy  was  heavy 
came  during  the  four  days  that  Admiral  Mayo’s 
Atlantic  fleet  anchored  in  Hampton  Roads  en  route 
for  winter  maneuvers  near  Guantanamo.  It  is  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  fleet  will  return  to  Hampton  Roads 
the  first  week  in  April  and  remain  in  these  waters 
for  target  practice  and  maneuvers  off  the  Virginia 
Capes  until  the  summer. 

Movements  of  all  kinds  of  coal  to  New  England 
points  was  very  small  in  January  and  this  coastwise 
business  has  not  picked  up  so  far  during  the  present 
month. 

The  total  dumpings  at  the  Hampton  Roads  piers 
for  December,  1918,  were  998,789  tons.  Much  to  the 
surprise  of  the  officials  of  the  Tidewater  Coal  Ex¬ 
change  the  dumpings  increased  for  the  first  month  in 
the  present  year,  as  it  was  expected  that  they  would 
be  less  than  for  December. 

Tonnage  Dumped  in  January. 

The  dumpings  for  January  amounted  to  1,068,262 
tons,  showing  an  increase  of  26,682  tons  over  Decem¬ 
ber.  The  January  dumpings  were  divided  as  follows : 

Norfolk  &  Western  at  Lambert’s  Point,  490,336 
tons;  Virginian  Railway  at  Sewall’s  Point,  305,803 
tons;  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  at  Newport  News,  272,123 
tons. 

It  is  interesting  to  make  a  comparison  between  the 
amount  of  coal  dumped  at  the  Hampton  Roads  piers 
twenty-five  years  ago  and  the  amount  being  dumped 
at  present.  In  January,  1894,  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago,  the  total  dumpings  were  120,051  tons,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  total  dumpings  of  1,068,262  tons  in  Jan¬ 
uary  of  this  year,  showing  an  enormous  increase  in 
the  commerce  of  this  port  and  in  shipping  along  the 
Atlantic  coast. 

The  dumpings  for  January  of  this  year  exceeded 
those  for  January,  1918,  by  209,894  tons. 

The  shipments  of  coal  from  Hampton  Roads  dur¬ 
ing  the  entire  twelve  months  of  1918  amounted  to  . 
17,750,000  tons. 

Conditions  in  the  retail  coal  trade  of  Norfolk  re¬ 
main  about  the  same.  Snow  flurries  and  colder 
weather  the  early  part  of  the  week  increased  the 
demand  somewhat  and  cheered  the  “coal  barons” 
considerably,  but  the  winter  is  so  far  gone  that  even 
severe  weather  from  this  time  until  spring  would 
not  enable  them  to  recover  the  losses  they  have 
sustained  through  the  exceptionally  mild  weather  of 
the  present  winter  season. 


Ninth  Anthracite  District  Output. 


Company  Address  Tons 

Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co.,  Wilkes-Barre .  1,955,231 

Temple  Coal  Co  J  Scranton .  679,654 

Mt.  Lookout  Coal  Co.  j 

Kingston  Coal  Co.,  Kingston .  372,191 

Healy  Coal  Co.,  Plains .  24,583 

White  Coal  Co.,  Pittston .  4,843 

Total,  1918  .  3,036,502 

Total,  1917  .  3,048,510 


Edwin  C.  Curtis,  Inspector. 


The  item  cabled  over  relative  to  several  thousand 
Welsh  miners  going  on  strike  because  certain  of 
their  fellows  have  been  disciplined  for  taking  time 
off  for  attending  a  miner’s  funeral  will  have  a  fa¬ 
miliar  sound  to  many  mine  managers  on  this  side. 


Trade  at  Indianapolis. 

With  Mines  Operating  at  50  Per  Cent  or  Less, 
Best  Grades  Hold  Firm. 

In  the  period  which  has  elapsed  since  the  govern¬ 
ment  released  its  control  of  the  coal  industry,  the 
Indiana  trade  has  experienced  no  undue  strain  or 
upheavals.  Prices  for  the  most  part  hold  firm  and 
in  some  instances  sharp  advances  have  been  re¬ 
corded  for  the  best  grades.  In  the  Knox  County 
field  an  increase  of  25  cents  a  ton  was  posted  on 
top  grade  coal,  while  some  of  the  Fourth  Vein 
operators  made  increases  of  10  to  20  cents  a  ton. 
Cheaper  grades  are  weak  and  lower,  seeking  the 
differential  that  supply  and  demand  exacts. 

The  demand  for  steam  coal  has  been  compara¬ 
tively  light,  but  jobbers  and  operators  report  better 
indications,  as  some  of  the  public  utilities  are  get¬ 
ting  into  the  market. 

Production  is  very  light  as  compared  with  pre¬ 
vious  figures.  Standard  mines  are  operating  on  a 
basis  of  about  50  per  cent  time,  while  many  of  the 
smaller  operations  have  closed  down  indefinitely. 
In  the  Brazil  district  11  or  12  mines  have  closed 
down  and  the  question  of  employment  has  grown 
serious.  Some  miners  are  seeking  other  industries 
for  work.  As  soon  as  the  railroad  fuel  question 
has  been  settled,  it  is  expected  that  working  condi¬ 
tions  will  improve. 

Retail  dealers  report  quiet  business.  Reductions 
of  25  to  50  cents  a  ton  have  been  made  on  some  of 
the  better  grades  of  Indiana  coal.  There  is  no  de¬ 
mand  for  anthracite,  now  that  there  is  a  fair  supply. 
Smokeless  coal  from  West  Virginia  is  plentiful  but 
the  demand  is  light,  due  to  most  householders  hav¬ 
ing  stocked  up  with  Indiana  coal.  Prices  show 
little  change  from  former  government  figures. 
Dealers  say  that  the  recent  cold  weather  flurry 
stimulated  trade  a  bit,  but  it  did  not  last. 

It  is  believed  that  present  prices  will  remain  in 
force,  both  at  the  mine  and  in  the  yards  until  April 
1.  After  that  time  no  predictions  are  made  as  to 
what  will  happen.  The  trade,  however,  looks  for 
a  good  business  for  the  next  coal  year  and  most 
operators  are  optimistic  and  awaiting  settlement  of 
conditions. 


Market  at  Detroit. 


Demand  for  Both  Steam  and  Domestic  Coal 
Remains  at  Low  Ebb. 

Uncertainty  concerning  the  future  and  more  or 
less  lassitude  in  the  present  are  distinctive  features 
of  the  Detroit  market,  while  the  magnitude  of 
stocks  of  bituminous  on  hand  is  a  depressing  factor 
in  the  situation.  With  the  month  of  February  al¬ 
ready  half  gone  and  scarcely  six  weeks  interven¬ 
ing  before  the  ciose  of  the  coal  year,  dealers  are 
finding  it  difficult  to  discern  any  “silver  lining”  in 
the  generally  opaque  outlook. 

Jobbers  and  wholesalers  find  that  steam  coal  users 
are  still  holding  heavy  stocks  in  which  a  large 
amount  of  low-grade  coal  is  included.  Consumption 
is  not  being  maintained  at  the  standard  that  was 
set  when  industrial  plants  and  factories  were  striv¬ 
ing  for  capacity  production  of  materials  required 
for  war  purposes.  Instead,  there  has  been  a  general 
slowing  down  in  industrial  lines  following  cancel¬ 
lations  of  war  contracts.  A  late  estimate  indicates 
50  000  unemployed  in  Detroit.  This  means  a  les¬ 
sened  consumption  of  steam  coal  and  a  narrower 
market. 

Reversion  of  the  factories  to  normal  business 
and  their  peace-time  production  is  being  hindered 
by  their  inability  to  obtain  prompt  settlements  with 
the  Government  for  work  completed  and  ma¬ 
terials  on  hand,  as  well  as  by  delay,  in  removal  of 
special  equipment  belonging  to  the  Government, 
which  is  taking  space  in  various  large  plants. 

Mostly  Hand-to-Mouth  Buying. 

A  large  part  of  the  business  in  steam  coal  now 
coming  to  the  local  jobbers  is  from  manufacturing 


establishments  that  are  obliged  to  buy  on  the  hand- 
to-mouth  basis.  Naturally,  this  business  is  not  of 
very  large  volume  in  the  individual  orders,  though 
in  the  aggregate  it  is  an  important  element  in  the 
market. 

The  domestic  trade,  or  a  large  part  of  it,  is  in 
even  worse  condition,  following  the  restoration  of 
open-market  conditions.  The  unusual  weather  con¬ 
ditions  through  the  winter  prevented  anything  like 
an  active  demand  from  developing,  while  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  the  war  and  subsequent  removal  of  zone 
and  price  restrictions  have  resulted  in  opening  the 
market  to  shipments  of  a  higher  quality  of  coal, 
in  competition  with  which  the  stock  in  dealers’ 
yards  is  even  more  difficult  to  move  than  before. 

Since  all  restrictions  are  now  off  the  use  of  anth¬ 
racite  and  smokeless  coal  and  coke,  household  con¬ 
sumers  are  unwilling  to  accept  the  kind  of  bitumin¬ 
ous  which  they  bought  previously  only  because  they 
were-  deprived  of  fuel  they  were  accustomed  to  use. 
They  are  taking  full  advantage  of  their  new  privi¬ 
lege  of  selection,  with  the  result  that  retailers  seem 
to  have  little  opportunity  of  reducing  stocks  and  in 
many  instances  are  likely  to  be  heavily  overstocked 
at  the  end  of  the  coal  year  with  a  product  that  may 
prove  even  less  salable  later  in  the  season. 


Situation  at  Johnstown. 

Empty  coal  cars  standing  on  sidings  because  of 
lack  of  orders  to  fill  them,  and  loaded  coal  cars 
standing  on  sidings  because  there  is  no  market  for 
the  coal ;  mines  working  only  one  or  two  days  a 
week;  brokers  absent  from  their  offices,  drumming 
up  trade;  operators  closing  down  their  mines,  and 
the  influx  of  fuel  buyers  stopped  is  the  coal  situa¬ 
tion  in  the  Johnstown  field.  Some  operators  have 
received  official  notice  that  Thursday,  of  each  week 
beginning  with  13th,  will  be  a  holiday  on  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  R.  R.,  so  far  as  moving  coal  is  concerned. 
The  idea,  it  is  said,  is  to  cut  down  expenses,  the 
company  believing  that  all  the  coal  being  mined  can 
be  moved  in  less  than  six  days. 

Operators  of  the  central  Pennsylvania  district 
have  been  holding  conferences  the  past  two  weeks, 
meeting  in  groups.  There  are  nine  groups  in  the 
Central  Pennsylvania  Coal  Producers’  Association. 
There  has  been  a  question  as  to  whether  the  asso¬ 
ciation  shall  disband  or  whether  it  should  remain  in 
existence  and  continue  to  be  of  service  to  the  oper¬ 
ators.  As  a  result  of  these  conferences,  it  has  been 
decide  to  continue  the  organization,  which  will  dis¬ 
seminate  market  reports  to  the  operators  who  are 
members,  so  that  the  operators  will  be  better  enabled 
to  carry  on  their  work. 

The  coal  operators  believe  that  their  coal  should 
bring  prices  approximating  the  Government  prices. 
The  operators  are  adverse  to  wage  cutting,  believing 
that  to  reduqe  the  wages  of  the  miners  would  be  a 
misfortune.  The  Fuel  Administration  is  still  in 
existence  and  has  made  it  plain  that  the  wage  agree¬ 
ment  made  in  1917  must  stand.  But  the  Government 
is  asking  for  competitive  bids  on  coal,  stimulating 
price  cutting.  One  branch  of  the  Government  says 
the  costs  cannot  go  down,  while  another  is  trying 
to  get  the  coal  as  cheaply  as  possible. 

There  is  no  coal  market.  About  the  only  in¬ 
quiries  for  coal  are  those  coming  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  This  coal  is  probably  for  Army  transports 
and  for  the  Navy. 


Is  it  not  worth  while  for  the  retail  trade  to  make 
some  calculations  as  to  the  savings  effected  by  them 
because  of  the  mild  weather?  We  have  heard  a 
great  deal  of  the  savings  effected  by  the  consumers 
but  certainly  the  retail  dealers  have  been  able  to 
offset  to  quite  a  degree,  the  losses  occasioned  by 
decreased  sales.  Rail,  water  and  street  transporta¬ 
tion  has  all  been  on  a  very  satisfactory  basis  through¬ 
out  the  winter  and  there  has  not  even  been  any 
considerable  amount  of  trouble  from  thawing  out 
frozen  cars.  This  must  all  count  somewhat  against 
the  decreased  earnings  because  of  lessened  move¬ 
ment  from  the  yards. 


Nothing  Succeeds  Like  Success. 
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Conditions  at  Boston. 


Soft  Coal  Offered  Below  Government  Price — 
Consumers  Well  Stocked. 

The  wholesale  market  continues  in  a  state  of 
stagnation.  Bituminous  coal  of  good  quality  has 
been  offered  to  Boston  dealers  this  week  at  prices 
much  below  the  Government  figure,  but  it  is  useless 
to  buy  coal  at  the  mine  if  it  cannot  be  sold  in  the 

market.  .  .  . 

Further  indications  have  been  given  during  the 
week  as  to  the  extent  to  which  manufacturers  have 
accumulated  stocks  of  coal.  One  concern  in  a  small 
town  in  northern  New  England,  using  about  4,000 
tons  a  year,  reported  that  it  had  on  hand  a  nine 
months’  supply.  The  checking  up  of  the  buying  it 
was  known  to  have  done  showed  that  this  estimate 
was  a  conservative  one  and  that  the  coal  was  likely 
to  last  even  longer  than  nine  months.  One  of  the 
great  manufacturing  concerns  of  New  England  which 
uses  about  70,000  tons  a  year  is  reported  to  have 
had  65,000  tons  on  hand  not  long  ago. 

General  resumption  of  business  in  manufacturing 
centers  would  not  immediately  affect  the  market, 
but  it  is  believed  that  in  three  or  four  months  con¬ 
ditions  would  get  to  a  point  approaching  normal. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  New  England  busi¬ 
ness  men  will  never  again  allow  their  reserve  stocks 
to  become  depleted  to  the  extent  once  common  if 
they  can  prevent  it.  The  coal  famine  of  a  year  ago 
had  its  effect  as  a  lesson  and  there  is  ground  for 
hope  that  orders  will  come  in  early  with  a  view  to 
keeping  up  the  accumulated  stocks,  that  being  largely 
dependent,  of  course,  upon  the  level  at  which  prices 
finally  become  stabilized. 

Legislation  Affecting  Coal  Trade. 

While  there  is  nothing  of  interest  in  the  market 
situation,  apart  from  its  general  apathy,  certain 
measures  which  have  been  introduced  in  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  legislature  have  given  a  zest  to  the  life  of 
the  coal  man.  There  are  three  bills  in  committee 
which  seek  to  establish  systems  of  inspections  for 
anthracite.  The  most  sweeping  of  these  is  one  that 
calls  for  the  creation  of  a  State  Commission  to  su¬ 
pervise  the  inspection,  and  permits  a  charge  of  five 
cents  a  ton  to  cover  the  cost. 

At  the  hearing  on  this  measure,  W.  A.  Clark,  of 
the  Retail  Coal  Dealers’  Association,  made  a  vig¬ 
orous  protest  against  it.  He  said  that  in  his  judg¬ 
ment  the  proposed  inspection  would  cost  from  two 
dollars  to  three  dollars  a  ton  and  would  not  be 
worth  while  even  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
householder.  He  said  that  the  Federal  Government 
was  already  inspecting  coal  and  that  if  there  was  to 
be  more  inspection  here,  Massachusetts  would  be  the 
last  State  in  the  Union  to  get  its  supply.  John  B. 
Stetson,  speaking  for  the  Coal  Exchange  of  Boston, 
said  that  if  such  a  law  as  that  proposed  in  the  bill 
had  been  in  force  last  winter  Boston  would  have  got 
no  coal  at  all.  . 

Of  the  other  bills  proposing  inspection  systems, 
one  puts  the  matter  under  control  of  the  State 
sealer  of  weights  and  measures  and  the  other  com¬ 
mits  it  to  the  care  of  the  Public  Service  Commission. 
It  is  on  the  latter  that,  it  is  thought,  the  proponents 
of  the  inspection  idea  will  make  their  fight.  Be¬ 
sides  these  bills,  another  which  has  just  made  its 
appearance  in  the  legislative  halls  provides  for  the 
creation  of  machinery  to  put  the  State  itself  into 
the  coal  business,  giving  it  the  authority  to  buy  coal 
and  sell  it  at  cost  to  the  people.  So  far  as  known, 
no  man  in  the  business  is  losing  sleep  over  the 
measure. 

There  is  question  here  as  to  when  coastwise 
freights  will  be  reduced.  Rates  for  offshore  traffic 
have  been  cut  and  there  is  natural  inquiry  as  to 
what  may  be  expected  in  the  coastwise  trade.  If 
rates  are  maintained  at  their  present  level  it  is  said 
that  they  will  have  a  strong  tendency  to  divert  coal 
carrying  to  the  all-rail  lines  and  might  even  create 
a  situation  with  which  the  railroads  would  not  be 
able  to  cope  successfully. 

Conditions  in  the  retail  market  are  unchanged. 
The  recent  drop  in  prices  was  not  made  with  a  view 


*  to  stimulating  buying.  It  was  not  expected  to  do 
anything  of  the  sort  and  that  expectation  has  not 
been  disappointeed.  The  winter  is  growing  old  and 
it  appears  to  be  giving  the  lie  to  that  old  adage 
which  has  it  that  as  the  days  begin  to  lengthen  the 
cold  begins  to  strengthen.  Such  stock  of  coal  as 
the  householder  had  on  hand  last  week  has  been 
little  diminished  since  then. 


Situation  at  Philadelphia. 


Practically  No  Demand  for  Bituminous  — 
Consumers  Using  Reserve  Supply. 

The  coal  situation  the  past  week-  was  practically 
at  a  stand  still,  movement  of  bituminous  was  dull, 
with  no  demand  prevailing. 

Advices  from  every  receiving  point  are  that  prac¬ 
tically  every  one  is  plentifully  supplied,  this  con¬ 
dition  has  caused  a  heavier  accumulation  at  the 
mines.  While  it  is  a  fact  that  miners  are  kept  busy 
producing  coal,  operators  as  well  as  the  jobbers  are 
at  wits  ends  looking  for  gn  outlet. 

While  the  general  talk  in  the  trade  here  is  along 
the  lines  of  readjusting  conditions,  operators  are 
working  out  plans,  whereby  a  gradual  decrease  in 
the  wage  of  the  miners  will  be  instituted  until  a 
normal  scale  is  reached.  This,  according  to  many 
operators  will  have  to  be  taken  care  of  in  a  manner 
that  will  not  disturb  labor. 

Few  dealers  say  or  intimate  that  prices  will  ad¬ 
vance  for  some  time  to  come,  while  it  is  true  that 
sorrfe  operations  have  closed  down,  those  remaining 
open  are  producing  more  coal  than  there  is  actual 
need  of.  One  of  the  greatest  causes  given  for  the 
extreme  dull  demand  of  all  kinds  of  coal,  is  the 
fact  that  the  small  as  well  as  the  big  consumer  is 
using  up  the  supply  on  hand,  instead  of  conserving 
this  stock  and  buying  for  current  consumption  at  to- 
dav’s  prices. 

As  to  the  shutting  down  of  a  few  mines,  dealers 
say  this  will  have  practically  no  effect  on  the  imme¬ 
diate  price  of  coal  for  some  time  to  come,  as  the 
supply  now  on  hand  is  more  than  need  require- 

ments.  .  ,  . 

A  marked  decrease  in  shipments  were  noticed  this 
week,  principally  to  the  retail  trade  in  this  and 
adjacent  cities,  which  was  due  to  their  well  stocked 
bins. 


Watertown  Retail  Meeting. 


New  York  State  Dealers  Have  Interesting 
Program  for  Next  Wednesday. 

The  following  tentative  program  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  third  quarterly  meeting  of  the  New 
York  State  Coal  Merchants  Association,  Group  5, 
to  be  held  at  Watertown  next  Wednesday,  the  19th: 

Morning  session :  Address  by  H.  Walter  Lee, 
secretary  of  the  Coal  Merchants  Mutual  Insurance 
Co. ;  experience  meeting  of  County  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istrators,  at  which  several  of  these  officials  will 
tell  of  events  which  transpired  during  their  term 
of  office. 

Luncheon,  12 :30. 

Afternoon  session:  Discussions  of  important  sub¬ 
jects,  limited  to  half-hour  each: 

(1)  “Do  you  know  what  it  costs  to  deliver  a  ton 
of  coal?”  by  G.  W.  F.  Woodside,  Albany. 

(2)  “Regulation  of  a  proper  credit  system,’’  by 
G.  W.  Ball,  Massena. 

(3)  “What  will  be  the  basis  of  relationship  be¬ 
tween  retail  coal  merchants?”  by  Charles  Elwood, 
Rochester. 

(4)  “Organization  for  the  retail  coal  merchants 
as  viewed  from  its  -  four  angles,”  by  R.  P.  Newell, 
Rome. 

Dinner,  6:30. 

Evening  session :  Address,  “My  experiences  in 
France,”  by  J.  T.  D.  Blackburn,  president  of  the 
Albany  Coal  Merchants  Association ;  reports  of  com¬ 
mittees;  solos. 


Boston  Trade  Notes. 

Anthracite  briquettes  from  the  Scranton  region 
are  advertised  by  a  local  dealer  at  $7  a  ton  at  the 
yard  and  $8  a  ton  delivered. 

The  New  England  Purchasing  Agents’  Association, 
at  a  meeting  held  in  Boston  this  week,  included  a 
discussion  of  the  present  coal  supply  in  their  pro¬ 
gram. 

Coal  Teamsters’,  Chauffeurs’  and  Helpers  Union, 
No.  68,  will  present  a  new  wage  agreement  to  Bos¬ 
ton  dealers  on  March  1.  It  is  stated  that  the  pro¬ 
posed  scale  has  been  endorsed  by  the  Teamsters’ 
Joint  Council  and  the  International. 

Following  the  reduction  made  last  week  by  Boston 
retail  dealers,  prices  have  been  cut  in  the  nearby 
town  of  Wakefield.  Egg,  stove  and  nut  sizes  of 
anthracite  now  sell  there  for  $11.75  a  ton.  The  old 
price  was  fixed  in  November  last.  Pea  coal  is  now 
selling  in  Wakefield  for  $10.50  a  ton,  a  drop  of  $1.15. 

Randall  G.  Morris,  a  former  member  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Finance  Commission,  who  died  this  week,  was, 
in  early  life,  in  the  coal  business  in  Boston.  He 
later  became  interested  in  large  real  estate  prop¬ 
erties  and  devoted  his  energies  to  their  manage¬ 
ment.  He  was  active  in  many  charitable  and  benev¬ 
olent  movements. 

Calvin  Austin,  president  of  the  Eastern  Steam¬ 
ship  Lines,  in  explaining  to  the  Maine  Public  Utili¬ 
ties  Commission  why  service  along  the  Maine  coast 
has  been  reduced,  said  that  the  losses  on  the  Boston 
and  Bangor  Division  in  1918  amounted  to  $198,000. 
Receipts  of  the  Eastern  Lines  as  a  whole  were  $1,- 
600,000  less  in  1918  than  in  1917.  In  giving  causes 
of  the  condition  described,  Mr.  Austin  said  that  his 
company  has  been  paying  from  $10  to  $13  a  ton  for 
coal,  or  nearly  three  times  what  it  paid  a  few  years 
ago.  But  coal  is  only  one  among  the  factors  in  in¬ 
creased  costs.  Wages  have  increased  200  per  cent. 
Captains  who  formerly  received  $125  a  month  now 
get  $312.  Stevedores  were  formerly  paid  30  cents 
an  hour.  Now  the  man  who  trundles  the  truck  gets 
60  cents  an  hour  for  an  eight  hour  day,  and,  if  he 
works  ten  hours  his  pay  is  $7.20. 

Quarter  page  advertisements  have  been  published 
in  Boston  daily  papers,  this  week,  calling  attention 
to  the  order  of  the  United  States  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tor  permitting  the  resumption  of  unrestricted  trading 
in  anthracite.  The  advertisements  announce  that 
anthracite  is  available  for  all  communities,  for  all 
purposes,  and  in  any  quantity.  The  advertisements 
include  the  statement  made  by  the  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tor  when  he  issued  his  order.  For  some  time  there 
was  much  curiosity  among  the  trade  to  learn  who 
was  paying  for  this  publicity  campaign.  It  was 
finally  discovered  that  the  advertisements  are  part 
of  the  nation-wide  campaign  of  the  operators.  There 
is  a  feeling  here  that  they  would  be  much  more  ef¬ 
fective  if  signed.  Mn  Massachusetts,  as  in  some  of 
the  other  states,  all  political  advertisements  must 
be  signed  and  this  fact  has  tended  to  make  the 
public  suspicious  of  anonymous  advertising  in  other 
lines. 


Louis  H.  Spier  Again  in  Bronx  Trade. 

Louis  H.  Spier,  for  several  years  manager  for 
Olin  J.  Stephens,  Inc.,  is  now  connected  with  G. 
Robitzek  &  Bro.,  at  136th  street  and  Mott  Haven 
Canal,  where  he  will  assume  general  charge  of  the 
business.  Mr.  Spier  has  purchased  an  interest  in 
the  Robitzek  business  and  it  is  anticipated  that  his 
long  experience  in  the  retail  coal  trade  will  be  most 
valuable. 

Mr.  Spier  resigns  as  general  manager  of  the  Gor¬ 
don  business  at  the  foot  of  East  38th  street  on  the 
15th  and  on  Monday  he  will  assume  his  new  duties 
with  Robitzek  &  Bro. 

He  has  had  quite  a  long  career  in  the  coal  trade 
of  New  York,  having  been  with  Mr.  Stephens  for 
more  than  20  years,  and  prior  to  that  he  was  with 
the  Wagner  Palace  Car  Co.  He  has  had  quite  an 
education  in  railroading  as  well  as  coal  and  is  popu¬ 
lar  among  the  coal  trade,  both  wholesale  and  retail. 
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THE  DESTRUCTION  CAUSED  RY  GERMANS  AT  THE  LENS  MINES. 


Surplus  of  Coal  in  Government  Hands  Brings 
New  Complications. 

Along  with  the  present  over-supply  of  soft  coal 
here,  the  poor  demand  even  for  excellent  fuels  and 
the  break  in  prices  in  many  cases,  comes  a  new  com¬ 
plication.  or  rather  a  new  turn  to  an  old  twist. 

For  a  long  time  there  has  been  a  decided  element 
in  the  trade  that  is  opposed  to  the  methods  of  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  tidewater  pool.  Some  recent  experiences 
here,  such  as  the  joining  of  a  pretty  good  pool  of  coal 
to  Pool  18,  the  worst  run  at  tide,  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  complications  where  consumers  refused  to  take 
their  chance  of  getting  either  good  or  bad,  as  the 
case  might  turn  out,  in  order  that  the  pool  might 
clean  up  some  bad  coals  that  were  a  drug  on  their 
hands,  is  to  the  point. 

Another  has  to  do  with  the  fact,  as  brought  for¬ 
ward  again  last  week,  that  Government  regulation  is 
not  always  happy  in  results,  namely  when  the  Ship¬ 
ping  Board  was  caught  along  with  others  with  a 
surplus  of  coal  on  hand  they  saw  that  incoming  ves¬ 
sels  took  the  Government  coal  to  the  exclusion  of 
other  handlers  here.  There  is  considerable  uneasi¬ 
ness  among  some  of  the  shippers  at  the  prospective 
size  of  demurrage  bills  with  the  coming  month. 

All  of  which  and  a  number  of  other  facts  leads  up 
to  the  statement  that  some  decided  action  is  likely 
to  follow  a  meeting  held  in  Washington  on  Friday 
and  Saturday  of  this  week  to  consider  the  question 
of  a  move  for  the  abolition  of  the  tidewater  pools. 
The  meeting  was  called  by  the  National  Coal  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  principal  shippers  of  the  East  were 
invited  to  attend. 

Even  Good  Coals  Beg  Demand. 

Meanwhile  the  market  here  for  soft  coal  is  very 
flat.  Despite  the  utmost  urging  of  the  advantage  of 
buying  the  good  coals  offering  at  moderate  prices 
the  demand  is  poor.  The  industrial  sections  seem 
pretty  well  stocked  as  yet  with  coals  bought  weeks 
since. 

The  hard  coal  trade  here  is  getting  down  more 
to  an  assured  basis,  although  the  demand  for  fuel 
for  this  part  of  the  winter  is  exceptionally  light. 
Independents  are  now  generally  offering  coal  at  the 
company  mine  price,  which  of  course  is  a  drop  of 
75  cents  from  the  old  Government  prices.  This 
makes  a  uniform  purchasing  arrangement  again. 
Whether  the  time  will  return  when  independents  will 
offer  inducements  over  company  coal  is  a  question. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  retail  rates.  During 
the  Government  price-fixing  era  the  retailers  who 
received  independent  coal  always  claimed  that  their 
margin  of  profit  was  too  small  for  safety.  The  trade 
is  now  accepting  the  idea  that  there  will  be  no 
advance  in  company  mined  coal  schedules  at  present. 
It  is  felt  here  that  the  spring  may  see  some  little 
reduction,  but  there  can  be  no  decided  cut  unless 
freight  rates  or  mine  wages  are  readjusted  lower. 
The  supply  of  anthracite  here  is  more  than  ample. 
Dealers  are  still  having  difficulty  in  getting  cus¬ 
tomers  to  take  the  balance  of  their  coal. 


Conditions  at  Buffalo. 


Bituminous  Prices  Are  Being  Maintained  in 
Face  of  Continued  Stagnation. 

The  coal  trade  drags  along  much  as  formerly. 
Bituminous  is  quite  as  plentiful  as  it  was  and  the 
prospect  is  that  it  will  not  be  any  less  so  right  away. 
It  is  generally  believed  that  the  consumption  will 
increase  as  soon  as  the  industries  can  be  brought 
back  into  the  old  line,  but  that  will  take  time.  Every¬ 
body  knows  that  there  is  money  in  the  country  and 
that  the  supply  of  manufactured  goods  is  small. 

There  is  really  only  one  thing  in  the  way  and  that 
is  the  cost  of  manufactured  articles.  Foodstuffs  are 
mostly  coming  down,  but  that  is  about  all.  The 
trouble  is  that  the  people  who  would  go  to  building 
and  carrying  on  various  occupations  that  are  needed 
are  afraid  that  the  cost  will  be  so  great  that  they 
cannot  make  a  profit  on  the  outlay.  There  is  plenty 


of  talk  about  the  patriotism  of  going  ahead  without 
counting  the  cost  or  thinking  of  consequences,  but 
to  do  that  would  court  disaster,  to  both  the  individ¬ 
ual  and  the  country.  We  must  act  with  caution,  even 
if  labor  has  to  wait.  It  would  help  nobody  to  start 
up  industries  that  would  score  a  loss  in  operation. 

The  one  feature  of  the  soft  coal  trade  that  is 
turning  out  differently  from  what  was  expected  is 
that  prices  are  pretty  firm.  As  a  rule  the  mines  are 
shut  down  as  soon  as  the  coal  turned  out  cannot  be 
sold  at  full  prices.  It  was  feared  that  this  would 
not  be  done,  but  a  canvass  of  the  cost  of  production 
shows  that  the  margin  of  profit  is  not  large  enough 
to  make  it  safe  to  cut  prices.  If  they  cannot  be 
maintained  the  production  will  be  at  a  loss  and  the 
situation  would  soon  be  very  bad.  So  the  mines  are 
idle,  sometimes  as  much  as  half  the  time,  and  the 
result  is  that  condition  do  not  grow  worse  even  if 
they  do  not  improve. 

The  jobbers  are  not  getting  much  business.  A  few 
of  them  have  mines  back  of  them  and  are  finding 
consumers  who  will  buy,  but  the  rule  is  that  the  sup¬ 
ply  is  so  great  that  the  consumer  is  indifferent  and 
often  cannot  be  induced  to  buy  on  any  account,  as 
he  has  as  much  on  hand  as  he  can  take  care  of. 

The  anthracite  trade  is  waiting  for  cold  weather. 
It  is  now  the  middle  of  February  and  winter  has 
been  mostly  in  name.  Only  about  14  inches  of  snow 
has  fallen  here  this  winter  and  in  the  past  month 
there  has  not  been  an  inch  of  fall.  Some  distributors 
are  still  saying  that  a  cold  snap  would  bring  distress, 
for  the  consumers  are  not  well  supplied,  but  the  sun 
comes  out  and  the  Consumers  hold  off. 

In  a  short  time  the  lake-shipping  companies  will 
begin  to  load  coal  into  vessels.  The  surplus  supply 
is  increasing,  but  nobody  is  in  a  hurry,  for  it  is  now 
expected  that  quite  an  amount  of  coal  will  be  car¬ 
ried  over  in  upper-lake  sections,  so  the  spring  fleet 
will  not  be  urged  forward. 


We  shall  be  glad  to  give  free  insertion  to  adver¬ 
tisements  of  returned  soldiers  and  sailors  formerly 
employed  in  coal  offices  and  who,  for  one  reason 
or  another,  are  unable  to  get  their  old  positions 
back.  If  they  will  write  or  ’phone,  an  “ad”  will  be 
fixed  up  telling  what  kind  of  a  connection  they 
want  and  setting  forth  their  qualifications. 


A  quarter-page  advertisement  has  appeared  in  cer¬ 
tain  dailies  apparently  with  a  view  to  preparing  the 
public  for  an  advance  in  price  of  hard  coal.  De¬ 
velopments  will  be  watched  with  interest. 


Conditions  at  Pittsburgh. 


Slight  Changes  for  the  Better  Noticed — 
Mines  Operating  About  70  Per  Cent. 

Market  conditions  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  have 
changed  but  little  during  the  past  week.  Practically 
the  same  situation  exists  as  was  the  case  one  week 
ago,  with  operators  continuing  to  hold  their  product 
at  the  former  Government  price,  as  a  minimum,  with 
the  tendency  to  demand  a  still  better  price  felt 
throughout  the  district.  Whatever  changes  have 
come,  about  in  the  week  that  is  just  closing  have  been 
for  the  better,  insofar  as  they  concern  the  mines 
whose  product  is  gas  or  by-product  coal.  In  all  cases 
operating  companies  having  this  grade  of  coal  to 
offer,  are  having  but  little  trouble  in  getting  rid  of 
their  tonnage  or  in  getting  a  good  price.  The  mines 
operating  on  the  thin  veins  or  steam  coals,  continue 
in  the  dumps.  Shut  down  of  operations  in  this  class 
of  mines  continues  to  be  the  rule  and  it  looks  as  if 
they  will  have  but  little  improvement  until  the  mines 
running  the  gas  grade  are  unable  to  meet  the  de¬ 
mand  for  fuel. 

It  is  safe  to  estimate  that  the  mines  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  are  operating  at  about  70  per  cent,  of  normal. 
The  mines  that  comprise  this  percentage  are  the 
Pittsburgh  vein  mines,  while  the  idle  ones  are  the 
thin-vein  operations. 

Situation  One  of  Transition. 

The  situation,  now  one  of  transition,  will  not  vary 
greatly  until  the  stabilization  of  industry  becomes 
permanent.  Then  there  may  be  some  change  both  in 
prices  and  in  conditions,  but  only  so  far  as  cost  of 
production  either  is  increased  or  decreased.  One 
gentleman  conversant  with  the  trade,  and  who  keeps 
his  ear  to  the  ground,  early  in  the  week  made  the 
statement  that  the  wage  scale  will  be  one  of  the 
factors  in  the  market  conditions  after  industry  be¬ 
comes  stable.  He  declared  that  unless  the  miners 
would  agree  to  a  decrease  in  their  wage  the  cost  of 
coal  would  increase  to  a  decided  amount  so  soon  as 
the  demand  became  brisker. 

Car  supply  continues  good,  and  labor,  while  not 
overly  plentiful,  is  sufficient  to  meet  all  needs,  with 
the  men  ready  to  work  and  willing  to  let  the  opera¬ 
tors  run  the  mines  instead  of  putting  every  sort  of 
obstruction  in  the  way. 


Nothing  Succeeds  Like  Success. 
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Restoring  Lens  Mines. 


plans  Under  Way  for  Overcoming  Damage 
Wrought  by  Retreating  Germans. 

The  illustrations  on  this  page  give  an  idea  of 
what  the  Gertjians  did  to  the  I'rench  coal  mining 
center  of  bens  before  their  retreat.  All  those  who 
have  visited  that  place  since  the  signing  of  the 
armistice  agree  that  the  destructive  work  was  car¬ 
ried  out  on  a  most  thorough  and  systematic  basis. 
It  will  probably  be  a  year  before  any  coal  can  be 
mined  there,  and  five  years  before  the  output  is 

back  on  its  pre-war  basis. 

p  G.  Spillsbury,  an  American  mining  engineer, 
who  recently  returned  from  the  devastated  region  of 
France,  has  this  to  say  of  German  methods  of  de¬ 
struction  and  the  steps  that  are  being  taken,  to  re¬ 
store  the  mines :  .  ... 

“They  cut  through  the  steel  supports  with  the 
oxvacetylene  torch,  and  then  pulled  down  the  whole 
structure  Of  the  electric  motors  and  generators 
there  is  no  trace.  The  shafts  they  flooded  by  ditches 
leading  from  the  Somme  Canal. 

“The  companies  owning  the  works  have  already 
made  their  plans  and  specifications  for  rebuilding. 
The  orders  for  material  are  being  filled  in  Switzer¬ 
land  and  Southern  France,  and  the  first  deliveries 
are  expected  to  be  made  in  March  or  April.  It  is 
estimated  that  it  will  take  30,000  horse-power  for  a 
year  and  a  half  to  pump  the  water  out  of  the  mines, 
and  they  will  begin  to  take  coal  out  of  the  upper 
seams  in  about  a  year.  The  task  of  clearing  away 
the  wreckage  is  perilous,  because  the  Germans  con¬ 
nected  the  debris  with  unexploded  bombs  and  hand 

^“One  thing  evident  is  that  the  French  are  not  wait¬ 
ing.  but  are  active  in  reconstruction  work.  lhey 
are’  not  using  foreign  engineers,  but  are  doing  a 
the  work  themselves.” 


THE  DESTRUCTION  CAUSED  BY  GERMANS  AT  THE  LENS  MINES. 


Virginian  Ry.  Shipments. 

Below  appears  a  statement  of  bituminous  coal 
originating  on  the  Virginian  Railway  during  Novem¬ 
ber  and  11  months,  compared  with  same  months  last 
year,  in  net  tons : 

November.  11  Months. 


West  Virginia  Mining  Notes. 

No  time  will  be  lost  by  the  Lima  Coal  Co.  in  open¬ 
ing  a  mine  on  its  1,200-acre  lease  in  Clay  County. 
The  company  has  completed  a  side-track  from 
Coal  &  Coke  Railway  to  its  property. 

J  J.  Ormond  and  others  of  Wheeling  have  se¬ 
cured  a  charter  for  the  J.  J.  Ormond  Coal  Co 
which  will  operate  in  Ohio  County.  Associated  with 
Mr.  Ormond  are  W.  G.  Elig,  Joseph  Wineisderfer, 
W  H.  Breenhaus  and  James  Henderson. 

C  F  Ice  who  prior  to  becoming  chief  of  the  in¬ 
spection  division  of  the  District  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion  at  Fairmont  was  general  coal  inspector  for  the 
Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  has  returned  to  his  old 
position  following  the  closing  of  the  District  Ad¬ 
ministrator’s  office. 

The  Hager  Coal  Co.  will  develop  properties  in 
Logan  County.  This  company  has  been  organized 
with  an  authorized  capital  of  $50,000  by  Cincinnati 
and  Huntington  business  men  as  follows :  S.  1  • 
Ha^er  J  H.  Meek  and  Nelle  Sands  of  Huntington, 
G.  C.  Hager  and  R.  B.  Hager  of  Cincinnati 

On  February  first  many  mines  which  had  been 
operated  up  until  that  time  were  shut  down,  so  that 
it  is  fair  to  assume  that  at  least  half  the  mines  in  the 
state  are  now  idle.  The  proportion  may  be  even 
larger  Some  companies  continued  operations 
throughout  January  in  the  hope  there  would  be  a 
little  better  market  before  the  end  of  the  month. 
When  conditions  became  even  worse  at  that  time 
many  producers  deemed  it  wise  to  suspend  work 
for  the  time  being. 

Would  it  be  in  order  to  suggest  that  coal  com¬ 
panies  should  not  lay  too  much  stress  upon  the 
effect  of  hard  times  and  need  for  economies,  there 
is  just  sufficient  difficulty  experienced  by  certain  ot 
the  smaller  and  newer  concerns  in  the  trade  to  give 
point  to  such  statements  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  certain  yarns,  as  we  might  call  them, 
narrated  in  jest  may  be  taken  seriously  by  some 
who  hear  them.  Surely  no  concerns  wish  to  spread 
the  report  that  they  are  in  financial  difficulties  and  it 
therefore  seems  timely  to  suggest  putting  the  sott 
pedal”  on  hard  luck  stories. 


Coal. 


Months. 


May 


1917. 

1918. 

1917. 

1918. 

544,942 

533,579  ! 

5,988,141 

5,818,897 

34,153 

38,933 

319,290 

387,213 

579,095 

572,512  ( 

5,307,431 

6,206,110 

months  during  the 

four  years  were: 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

,  344,139 

471,158 

600,193 

445,404 

.  283,430 

514,547 

478,105 

500,321 

.  309,427 

532,164 

617,387 

511,834 

.  352,750 

397.612 

526,470 

571,742 

.  307,006 

436,199 

670,074 

640,166 

.  301,932 

420,620 

596,094 

539,731 

.  .381,853 

445,900 

569,026 

586,021 

.  411.090 

490,778 

599,770 

615,411 

.  311,674 

363,178 

498,075 

590,327 

.  263,464 

400,437 

573,240 

632,804 

.  355,439 

542,367 

579,095 

572,512 

.3,799,347 

5,357,432 

6,307,431 

6,206,110 

Shipments  over  the  Virginian  during  November 
decreased  6,583  tons,  or  1.1  per  cent.,  compared  with 
same  month  last  year,  while  for  11  months  tonnage 
carried  decreased  101,321  tons,  or  1.6  per  cent. 


Detroit  Coal  Exchange  Dinner. 

Officers  of  the  Detroit  Coal  Exchange  were  re¬ 
elected  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  members,  which 
took  the  form  of  a  dinner  in  the  Detroit  Board  of 
Commerce  the  evening  of  the  5th.  James  A.  Ballard 
filled  the  position  of  toastmaster.  Short  addresses 
were  delivered  by  a  half  dozen  or  more  speakers, 
including  George  H.  Cushing,  managing  director  of 
the  National  Wholesale  Coal  Association;  Charles 
A.  Dean,  E.  J.  Corbett,  Edgar  B.  Whitcomb  and 

In  the  course  of  a  report  submitted  to  the  gather¬ 
ing,  Secretarv  1*.  E.  Reeves  announced  that  41  De 
troit  coal  dealers  had  gone  out  of  business  during 
the  last  12  months. 


Johnstown  Notes. 

Enoch  Carver,  manager  of  the  Chicago  office  of 
Cosgrove  &  Co.,  was  a  recent  visitor  in  Johnstown. 

George  H.  Tyler,  secretary  of  the  Scalp  Level  CM. 
Co.,  and  his  wife  are  spending  a  month  touring 
Florida. 

A.  B.  Crichton,  the  Johnstown  engineer  and  coal 
operator,  has  returned  from  a  business  mission  to 
West  Virginia. 

Fred  H.  Mertens,  Johnstown  agent  of  Bunnell  & 
Co.,  and  the  Forks  CM.  Co.,  is  spending  two  months 
in  New  York. 

C.  B.  Wynkoop,  of  the  firm  of  Cosgrove  &  Wyn- 
koop.  New  York,  has  returned  to  his  office  following 
an  illness  from  influenza. 

Frank  R.  Stuart,  Johnstown  representative  of  W. 
A.  Marshall  &  Co.,  returned  Thursday  from  New 
York,  his  wife  accompanying  him. 

H.  J.  Meehan  and  A.  K.  Cosgrove,  of  Cosgrove 
&  Co.,  left  Wednesday  night  for  Washington,  D.  C., 
where  they  will  spend  a  few  days. 

R.  B.  Mitchell,  superintendent  of  the  Ernest  Coal 
Co.,  Johnson  City,  Ill.,  arrived  in  Johnstown  Wed¬ 
nesday  morning  and  will  remain  several  days. 

John  C.  Cosgrove  and  W.  I.  Stineman,  Johnstown 
coal  operators,  are  expected  home  soon  from  Florida, 
where  they  have  been  spending  several  weeks. 

J.  N.  Crichton,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
Johnstown  C.  &  C.  Co.,  has  returned  from  a  busi¬ 
ness  trip  to  New  York,  where  he  spent  several  days. 

B.  M.  Fast,  Johnstown  representative  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Collieries,  is  away  on  business  lor  two 
months.  The  Johnstown  office  is  in  charge  of  George 
M.  Thorne,  general  superintendent,  during  his  ab¬ 
sence. 


Col.  Wm.  Leckie,  president  of  the  Lathrop  Coal 
Co.,  Welch,  W.  Va.,  is  spending  the  winter  in  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Nothing  Succeeds  Like  Success. 


Philadelphia  Retailers  Meet. 

About  300  retail  dealers  attended  a  meeting  that 
was  given  by  the  retail  coal  trade  Thursday  night 
in  the  rooms  of  the  Philadelphia  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

The  meeting  was  held  for  the  object  ot  the  re¬ 
tail  trade  to  help  co-operate  with  wholesalers  and 
operators  to  bring  about  a  quick  adjustment  of  the 
numerous  matters  of  importance  that  is  now  facing 
the  trade  in  general.  At  last  night’s  meeting  there 
was  present  some  of  the  men  who  were  in  office 
of  the  local  Fuel  Administration.  John  E.  Lloyd, 
president  of  the  Retail  Coal  Exchange  presided. 
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Army  Bids  Opened. 


Still  on  Down  Grade. 


Twenty  Companies  Compete  for  300,000-Ton 
Contract  for  Transport  Service. 

Bids  were  opened  by  the  War  Department  last 
Mondaj  for  supplying  300,000  tons  of  bituminous 
coal  for  the  Transport  Service,  New  York  harbor 
delivery.  Tonnage  will  be  called  for  at  the  rate  of 
approximately  60,000  tons  a  month  during  the  five 
months  February  1  to  July  1.  Twenty  companies 
submitted  bids,  which  are  shown  below,  the  prices 
quoted  being  for  net  tons,  f.  o.  b.  New  York  harbor 
loading  ports,  and  are  exclusive  of  war  freight  tax 
except  when  otherwise  specified: 

American  Fuel  &  Shipping  Co.,  Pools  1,  9,  10  and 
71,  $4,479. 

W.  A.  Marshall  &  Co.,  Pools  1,  9,  10  and  71, 
$4.82. 

Stinfeman  Coal  Mining  Co.,  Pools  1,  9,  10  and  71, 
for  April,  May  and  June,  $4.87. 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Pools  1,  9,  10 
and.  71,  .for  February  and  March,  $4.87. 

Alden  Coal  Mining  Co.,  Pools  1,  9,  10  and  71, 
$4.36  and  $4.49  (two  delivery  periods). 

Berwind- White  Coal  Mining  Co.,  Pool  1  (Stand¬ 
ard  Eureka),  $5.60. 

Rockhill  Iron  &  Coal  Co.,  Pool  1,  $5.09;  Pool  10, 
$4.49. 

Coale  &  Co.,  Pools  9  and  71,  $4.62. 

George  D.  Harris  &  Co.,  Pool  10,  $4.77. 

Maryland  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Pool  9,  $4.88. 

Emerson  &  Morgan  Coal  Mining  Corporation, 
three  bids,  Pool  10,  $4.65,  $4.65  and  $4.85  (includ¬ 
ing  war  tax). 

Thorne,  Neale  &  Co.,  Pool  10,  $4.92. 

B.  Nicoll  &  Co.,  Pools  10  and  71,  $5.35. 

Davis  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Pools  9  and  71,  $4.80. 

Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  Pools  9  and  71,  $4.87. 

Pennsylvania  Coal  &  Coke  Corporation,  Pools  1, 
9  and  71,  $5.02;  Pool  10,  $4.87. 

Knickerbocker  Fuel  Co.,  Pool  9,  $4.66;  Pool  10, 
$4.41. 

Campbell,  Peacock  &  Kinzer,  Pools  9,  10  and  71, 
$5.00. 

Mountain  Coal  Co.,  Pool  1,  $5.42. 

Whitney  Coal  Mining  Co.,  Pools  9  and  10,  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  March,  $4.54. 


Bituminous  Production  Lightest  for  Any  Full 
Week  in  Number  of  Years. 

Bituminous  production  for  the  country  at  large 
took  a  further  sharp  drop  in  the  week  ending 
February  1,  according  to  the  report  of  the  U.  S. 
Geological  Survey.  The  output  was  the  smallest 
for  any  week  in  the  last  few  years,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Christmas  week,  1918.  Lack  of  demand  is 
practically  the  sole  cause  of  the  falling  off  in  tonnage. 

The  following  table  shows  the  trend  of  produc¬ 
tion  in  recent  weeks,  with  comparisons  covering  the 
same  period  a  year  ago : 


Week  ended 

1918-19 

1917-18 

December  28  . 

. .  6,426,000 

9,737,000 

January  4  . 

. .  8,459,000 

9,434,000 

January  11  . 

..  10,361,000 

10,163,000 

January  18  . 

. .  9,883,000 

8,534,000 

January  25  . 

. .  9,238,000 

10,109,000 

February  1  . 

. .  8,345,000 

9,616,000 

Four  Days  the  Rule. 

With  regard  to  the  situation  during  the  week  of 
January  25,  the  latest  period  for  which  detailed 
figures  are  available,  the  Geological  Survey’s  report 
says  : 

‘‘Both  car  and  labor  conditions  were  exceedingly 
favorable,  and  in  addition  very  little  time  was  lost 
by  the  operators  on  account  of  repairs  to  plants  or 
other  factors  not  specified,  their  output  being  limited 
entirely  by  lack  of  demand  which  increased  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  from  23.1  per  cent,  of  full  time  to  31.1 
per  cent.,  the  mines  in  the  country  as  a  whole  now 
operating  at  not  more  than  four  days  per  week. 
Alabama  still  remains  the  lone  district  in  which  loss 
of  time  on  account  of  no  market  is  insignificant. 
In  other  districts  losses  of  time  on  account  of  lack 
of  market  range  from  7  per  cent,  in  Kansas  and 
Missouri,  to  73.5  per  cent,  in  Southern  Ohio.  In 
Western  Pennsylvania  where  until  recently  the  de¬ 
mand  was  continuous,  the  operators  are  now  'losing 
23.2  per  cent,  or  approximately  one  quarter  of  their 
time.” 

Anthracite  production  in  the  week  of  February  1 
is  estimated  at  1,821,000-  net  tons,  a  decrease  of 
65,000  from  the  preceding  week. 


Imports  and  Exports  of  Coal. 

»  November  and  Eleven  Months 

November  Eleven  Months 


Import  :  1917 

Anthracite  .  107 

Bituminous — 

United  Kingdom  .  1,501 

Canada .  145,635 

Japan  . 

Australia . 

Other  countries .  155 


Total .  147,291 

Coke  .  2,296 

Exports  : 

Anthracite .  293,981 

Bituminous — 

Italy .  49,685 

Canada .  1,343,702 

Panama .  68,197 

Mexico .  7,317 

Cuba .  77,315 

Other  W.  1 .  33,290 

Argentina  ....'. .  16,614 

Brazil  .  56,886 

Chili . 

Uruguay .  6,313 

Other  countries .  59,540 


Total .  1,718,860 

Coke  .  71,158 

Bunker .  534,107 


1918 

1917 

1918 

1,179 

11,070 

31,118 

475 

7,900 

33,661 

90,402 

1,147,592 

1,187,960 

17,213 

7,459 

13,148 

1,369 

i 

2,395 

1,042 

90,878 

1,188,248 

1,231,491 

1,512 

19,871 

24,925 

430,369 

4,822,003 

4,143,529 

553,423 

9,994 

1,384,147 

14,935,035 

15,288,154 

3,188 

552,879 

498,126 

9,475 

159,189 

152,795 

99,679 

1,312,097 

1,350,678 

21,028 

374,246 

233,262 

1,168 

303.447 

179,899 

59,247 

631,121 

537,125 

10,321 

187,601 

25,335 

49.564 

284,241 

3,326 

799,320 

94,679 

1,616,914 

19.670,321 

18,815,554 

146,647 

1.093.534 

1,413,886 

425,447 

6,454,332 

5,182,790 

Miners  Appeal  to  Hines. 


Want  Fair  Distribution  of  Fuel  Contracts, 
With  Full  Publicity. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Feb.  12. — Officials  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  have  gotten  into  the  rail¬ 
road  fuel  controversy  and  a  telegram  signed  by 
President  Hayes,  Vice-President  Lewis,  and  Secre¬ 
tary  Green  has  been  sent  to  Director  General  Hines 
urging  the  Railroad  Administration  to  adopt  the 
program  of  the  mine  workers  in  regard  to  contracts 
and  prices. 

The  message  set  out  that  it  was  imperative  for  the 
safety  of  the  coal  industry  that  railroad  fuel  con¬ 
tracts  be  equitably  distributed  among  operators  in 
the  fields  producing  railroad  coal ;  that  full  publicity 
attend  the  making  of  all  contracts  and  prices.  The 
officials  pointed  out  that,  as  the  railroads  use  one- 
third  of  the  coal  produced,  the  equitable  distribu¬ 
tion  of  contracts  would  mean  that  miners  would 
•have  at  least  one-third  time  work,  an  absolute  neces¬ 
sity  now  in  view  of  the  idleness  and  unrest  among 
miners  in  many  fields. 

The  insistence  on  publicity  of  contracts  and  prices 
is  pointed  out  as  a  safeguard  against  any  bargain¬ 
driving  by  railroads  with  operators  and  a  check 
whereby  the  identity  of  all  parties  to  a  contract  may 
be  established.  The  message  to  Mr.  Hines  set  out 
that  in  view  of  present  conditions  in  the  coal  fields 
the  power  of  the  Railroad  Administration  could  be 
used  to  great  good,  not  only  for  the  miners  and 
operators,  but  for  the  railroads  as  well,  inasmuch 
as  the  program  would  insure  short  hauls  and  better 
distribution. 

It  is  said  that  Dr.  Garfield  has  called  a  confer¬ 
ence  of  coal  men  and  others  to  meet  the  latter  part 
of  the  month.  Officials  of  the  union  said  that  it 
was  understood  that  such  a  conference  had  been  in 
contemplation,  but  that  they  had  not  been  officially 
notified  of  such.  The  object  of  the  conference  was 
not  given. 


What  the  Government  Could  Do  to  Help  the 
Business  Situation. 

It  could  authorize  the  Railroad  Administration 
to  expend  a  billion  and  a  half  at  once  upon  the  rail¬ 
roads.  This  would  revivify  all  business  in  a  con¬ 
stantly  widening  circle.  In  connection  with  this, 
reconstruction  and  expansion  of  terminal  facilities 
and  port  facilities,  greatly  needed  for  foreign  trade 
operations,  could  be  proceeded  with. 

It  could  inaugurate  the  wide  development  of  our 
waterways,  thus  increasing  transportation  facilities 
(greatly  needed)  and  giving  employment  to  large 
bodies  of  workers. 

It  could  and  should  perfect  legislation,  which  would 
take  off  the  hampering  obstructions  against  combina¬ 
tions,  for  development  of  great  business  enterprises, 
while  retaining  safeguards  against  unsafe  monop¬ 
olies. 

It  could  and  should  reconstruct  its  present  tax 
theories,  which  are  in  favor  of  unjust  penalization 
of  successful  business,  and  so  widely  distribute  the 
burden  that  none  would  feel  it  severely,  but  all 
would  contribute  cheerfully — Bache  Review. 


To  Ship  Coal  on  Allegheny. 

Important  development  of  coal  lands  along  the 
Allegheny  River,  as  well  as  greatly  increased  river 
shipping  operations  on  that  stream,  are  expected  to 
follow  the  granting  of  a  permit  by  United  States 
engineers  to  the  Consumers  Mining  Co.  of  Steuben¬ 
ville,  Ohio,  to  erect  piers  and  landing  at  Harmar- 
ville,  Pa.  The  company  is  a  subsidiary  of  the  La 
Belle  Iron  Works  of  Steubenville. 

The  coal  concern  stated  in  its  petition  that  it  ex¬ 
pects  to  ship  2,500  tons  of  coal  daily,  with  an  ulti¬ 
mate  daily  capacity  of  5,000  tons.  The  permit  is  the 
first  important  one  ever  granted  for  water  shipping 
coal  rights  on  the  Allegheny. 
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Why  Government  Agencies  Must  Pave  the  Way  for  Export  Trade. 

H  C  Matlack  Points  Out  Essential  Requirements  if  American  Exporters  Are  to  Capture  Foreign  Markets  ami 
by  Sending  Surplus  Abroad,  Stabilize  the  Bituminous  Industry  of  This  Country. 


What  part  the  American  coal  trade  will  play  in 
meeting  the  requirements  of  foreign  countries,  now 
that  peace  is  here,  is  a  topic  attracting  the  most  seri¬ 
ous  interest  of  the  industry.  It  is  one  of  the  many 
problems  brought  about  by  the  termination  of  hos¬ 
tilities  which  even  the  most  brilliant  minds  in  the 
trade  are  unable  to  solve.  This  is  especially  true 
while  treaties  are  under  discussion  and  business  is 
passing  through  a  period  of  uncertainty,  pending  the 
developments  abroad  and  the  formulation  of  new 
legislative  plans  at  home.  That  the  latter  will  be 
determined  by  the  outcome  of  the  former  must  be 
readily  conceded  and  much  will  depend  upon  the 
future  relations  which  will  exist  between  the  world  s 
leading  nations,  all  of  which  will  depend  upon  the 
outcome  of  negotiations  at  tne  peace  table. 

One  factor  which  must  remain  as  a  basic  promise 
in  consideration  of  our  future  export  trade,  how¬ 
ever,  is  the  fact  that  while  the  world’s  coal  require 
ments  will  grow  to  a  figure  never  before  known,  the 
productive  capacity  of  present  mining  operations  of 
the  leading  coal-producing  nations.  Of  this  latter 
fact  we  are  most  certain,  for  we  all  recognize  the 
situation  which  exists  in  the  United  States  m  this 
'respect,  and  it  is  known  that  with  the  combined 
efforts  of  the' Fuel  Administration,  the  Railroad  Ad¬ 
ministration  and  other  offices,  production  has  been 
brought  up  to  a  figure  never  heretofore  known  in 
the  history  of  the  trade  and  we  have  about  reached 
the  maximum  even  under  the  stimulant  of  high 
prices. 

The  Present  Uncertainties. 

Producers  who  have  always  looked  to  the  foreign 
markets  for  the  distribution  of  an  nuporUnt  par 
of  their  production  admit  their  inability  to  talk  with 
any  degree  of  positiveness  on  the  outlook  for  the 
development  of  our  export  trade  in  the  future  e- 
cause  of  the  many  uncertainties  which  surround  the 
present  situation.  Yet  there  are  many  who  realize 
that  an  important  tonnage  must  be  shipped  abroad 
if  an  over-supply  in  this  country  is  to  be  prevented, 

"if  the  industry  is  to  be  stabilized,  and  low  unprofit¬ 
able  prices  at  home  are  to  be  forestalled. 

Perhaps  few  in  the  industry  have  made  a  more 
careful  survey  of  the  outlook  for  our  future  exports 
than  H.  C.  Matlack,  vice-president  of  the  Matlack 
Coal  &  Iron  Corporation.  Eighty  per  cent,  oi 
the  company’s  free  tonnage  output  has  in  past  years 
gone  to  the  foreign  trade  and  in  view  of  this  fact  his 
early  views  and  remarks  on  the  possibilities  of  our 
export  coal  trade  may  be  regarded  as  significant  and 
indicative  of  the  views  which  the  larger  interests  of 
the  trade  hold  on  the  subject- 

Outlook  Depends  Upon  Market. 

“The  entire  outlook  is  one  which  depends  upon 
the  shipping  situation  and  the  attitude  ^with  whici 
our  Government  handle  the  situation,  said  Mr. 
Matlack  in  the  course  of  a  recent  interview  wit . 
the  writer.  ‘  That  is  the  deiernun.ng  factor  of  the 
entire  situation,’’  he  continued,  “and  until  the  coal 
shippers  of  this  country  know  more  definitely  what 
the  future  position  of  shipping  will  be,  any  forecast 
of  the  export  situation  can  have  little  value.  1  here 
will  soon  be  a  larger  tonnage  of  American-owned 
vessels  to  carry  our  coal  overseas  and  an  equitable 
range  of  freight  rates  should  be  established  not 
terms  dictated  by  English  ship-owners.  That  is  the 
first  vital  prerequisite.  With  the  situation  properly 
adjusted  in  that  respect  the  coal  sh,PPfrs  of  th‘* 
country  may  be  depended  upon  to  take  full  advantage 
of  their  opportunities.  Further  Government  inter¬ 
ference  through  commissions  or  other  bureaucratic 
agencies  will  be  entirely  uncalled  for,  and  is  apt  to 
serve  as  a  deterrent  rather  than  an  aid  to  the  tuture 

export  business  of  the  country.  ...  . 

Here  the  subject  turned  to  the  relative  importanc 
of  the  foreign  markets  should  the  way  b^(b,e^e<  J^ 
free  competition  and  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Matlack 
the  Mediterranean  markets  will  afford  the  larges 


outlet.  He  pointed  out  that  compared  therewith  the 
South  American  market  will  be  rather  an  insignifi¬ 
cant  factor,  for  the  reason  that  the  Mediterranean 
trade  will  furnish  a  possible  market  for  no  less  than 
50,000,000  to  60,000,000  tons  a  year,  as  against  a  pos¬ 
sible  8,000,000  tons  in  the  countries  to  the  south 
of  us. 

Mediterranean  a  Great  Market. 

“In  the  year  just  preceding  the  war,”  said  Mr. 
Matlack,  “our  shippers,  though  hampered  by  the  long 
haul  and  high  freight  rates,  were  making  most  sig¬ 
nificant  strides  in  the  Mediterranean  trade.  For  in¬ 
stance  in  the  year  1913  it  was  estimated  that  our 
producers  were  shipping  annually  to  Mediterranean 


may  be  in  comparison,  must  be  held  lightly  within 
her  grasp,  particularly  now  that  the  South  American 
countries  'have  the  ready  cash  to  spend,  having 
shared  in  the  financial  glories  of  the  war,  and  there 
is  apt  to  be  greater  industrial  development  than  at 
any  time  in  the  past. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  past  the  coal  requirements 
down  there  have  been  confined  to  the  railroads,  the 
electric  plants  and  a  few  mills  and  factories  and  it 
is  quite  probable  that  the  requirements  for  those  uses 
will  be  much  enlarged  from  this  time  on. 

The  American  shipper  who  hopes  to  establish  a 
permanent  foothold  in  the  Latin  countries  will  have 
to  devote  particular  care  and  attention  to  the  ton¬ 
nage  which  he  ships  in  that  direction  during  the  next 
few  years. 

U.  M.  W.  Officials  Re-Elected. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Feb.  12. — The  tellers  of  the 
L'niled  Mine  Workers  have  completed  the  canvass 
of  the  vote  for  international  officials  of  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  December  10.  The  figures  show  slight 
change  from  the  unofficial  announcement  of  the  vote 
made  some  time  ago. 

Frank  J.  Hayes,  president,  was  elected  over  John 
H.  Walker  by  a  majority  of  25,847^2.  John  Lewis 
defeated  Thomas  Kennedy  for  vice-president  by 
65,340j4.  William  Green  was  re-elected  over  J.  L. 
Sims  by  a  majority  of  94,306. 

Syracuse  Dealers  Organize. 

The  retail  dealers  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  have  or¬ 
ganized  a  local  association  along  the  same  lines  as 
those  maintained  by  the  coal  men  in  many  other 
cities  throughout  the  State.  The  State  association 
is  a  sort  of  parent  organization  for  all  of  them, 
and  its  officials  are  active  in  getting  the  trade  in 
other  places  to  take  “similar  action. 

The  officers  of  the  Syracuse  association  are:  C. 
P.  Gruman,  president;  H.  W.  Duguid,  treasurer; 
Lewis  Howlett,  secretary  and  attorney. 

The  incorporators  were  Messrs.  Gruman  and 
Duguid,  and  the  following  gentlemen :  C.  L.  Amos, 
W.  H.  Kelley,  F.  R.  Peck,  E.  I.  Rice  and  R.  S. 
Weston. 


H.  C.  Matlack. 


ports  no  less  than  3,000,000  tons,  of  which  Italy  took 
a  large  proportion  for  use  on  her  tramways,  and 
industrial  establishments. 

“Despite  the  fact  that  hydro-electric  power  was 
being  depended  upon  more  and  more  in  that  coun¬ 
try  coal  requirements  were  likely  to  grow  at  a  very 
fair  rate  and  the  American  producer  was  making 
very  important  inroads  on  English  trade  with  Italy, 
certain  of  our  larger  companies  even  establishing 
direct  agencies  in  that  country  for  the  purpose  ol 
cultivating  the  trade.  The  Italians  have  become  edu¬ 
cated  to  the  characteristics  of  our  coal  and  will  be 
anxious  to  secure  all  of  the  tonnage  which  we  are 
able  to  ship  them  as  soon  as  the  way  is  open.  A 
like  situation  has  prevailed  at  other  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  ports.  ,. 

“England’s  mines  have  already  reached  their 
capacity,”  he  continued.  “France  will  be  unable  to 
take  care  of  her  own  individual  requirements  for 
months  to  come,  and  the  haul  to  France  being 
shorter,  England  will  place  a  great  deal  of  its  sur¬ 
plus  coal  in  that  country  without  making  the  longer 
haul  around  Gibraltar. 

English  Costs  High. 

“But  England  overlooks  the  fact,”  pointed  out  Mr. 
Matlack,  “that  her  production  costs  are  higher  than 
our  own  and  that  with  American-owned  ship  owners 
allowed  a  free  rein  we  shall  soon  be  on  a  competitive 

basis  in  the  Mediterranean  ports.  , 

“The  English  producers  will,  on  the  other  hand, 
feel  that  the  South  American  markets,  small  as  they 


Shipping  Laws  Must  Be  Revised  if  We  Are  to 
Keep  Our  Merchant  Fleet. 

W.  H.  Stayton,  chairman  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Committee  of  the  Navy  League  of  the  United  States, 
raises  the  question  “Will  we  keep  our  ships?” 

He  answers  this  query  by  asserting  that  they  will 
eventually  pass  into  the  possession  of  foreign 
owners  unless  the  present  shipping  laws  are  modified 
so  that  American  ships  can  be  operated  as  economi¬ 
cally  as  those  sailing  under  other  flags. 

“No  nation  has  ever  retained  its  ships  without  a 
well-defined  and  permanent  policy  directed  to  their 
protection,”  says  Mr.  Stayton,  “and  our  shipping 
policy,  predicated  upon  laws  now  in  effect,  has 
served  neither  to  protect  nor  promote  our  mari¬ 
time  interests. 

“The  conclusion  is  unavoidable  —  our  laws  are 
wrong  and  unless  changed  will  deprive  us  of  our 
vessels.” 


Business  Slow  at  Portland. 

“We  do  not  remember  ever  experiencing  such 
warm  weather  as  we  have  had  this  year,”  writes  a 
coal  man  of  Portland,  Me.  “Consequently  the  trade 
is  exceedingly  light  and  we  are  finding  that  in  most 
cases  the  two-thirds  delivery  of  last  summer  will 
be  sufficient  to  carry  over  our  household  customers. 

“Of  course  it  goes  without  saying  that  the  coal 
dealers  have  never  had  so  many  complications  in 
their  business  as  they  have  had  in  the  last  year, 
and  everyone  'is  still  guessing.” 
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New  York  Notes. 

Scott  Jenkins,  a  well-known  operator  of  Bloss- 
Lurg,  Pa.,  called  on  friends  in  the  local  trade  this 
week. 

President  Edelen  of  the  Enterprise  Fuel  Co.,  Balti¬ 
more,  was  in  town  a  few  days  ago  calling  on  friends 
in  the  trade. 

William  O'Donnell,  of  O’Donnell  Brothers,  with 
bituminous  mines  at  Morris  Run,  Pa.,  was  a  recent 
visitor  in  local  coal  offices. 

A  passenger  on  a  Third  avenue  car  who  was  in¬ 
jured  last  month  when  a  motor  truck  ran  into  the 
car  has  secured  a  verdict  of  $21,000  against  the  coal 
firm  that  owned  the  truck. 

The  Hartmann-Blanchard  Co.  of  this  city  an¬ 
nounces  the  opening  of  a  Johnstown  office  in  the 
Title  Trust  and  Guarantee  Building,  with  F.  J. 
Lenbart,  formerly  of  Uniontown,  Pa.,  in  charge. 

G.  Mason  Janney,  of  No.  1  Broadway,  who  was 
seriously  ill  with  the  typhoid  fever  for  several  weeks 
in  a  Baltimore  hospital,  returned  to  his  home  in  this 
city  a  few  days  ago  and  expects  to  soon  be  back  in 
the  harness  again. 

Frank  M.  Boynton,  a  well-known  coal  man  iden¬ 
tified  with  the  bituminous  coal  trade  for  many  years 
past,  maintaining,  at  different  times,  offices  in  Buf¬ 
falo  and  Pittsburgh  as  well  as  in  Philadelphia,  will 
soon  be  counted  as  a  New  Yorker,  having  taken 
a  residence  at  New  Rochelle. 

The  death  is  announced  of  Benjamin  Brown, 
former-  Sheriff  of  Richmond  County,  who  was  in 
the  coal  bupsiness  on  Staten  Island  prior  to  his  re¬ 
tirement  several  years  ago.  He  was  the  organizer 
of  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen  and  be¬ 
came  grand  foreman  of  the  other  in  New  York 
State. 

Hurrah  for  Col.  “Bill”  Hayward  and  his  “Black 
Watch !”  In  1918,  as  more  than  half  a  century  ago, 
“the  colored  troops  fought  nobly.”  Guess  Warren 
Leonard  and  his  neighbors  up  there  in  Harlem  will 
have  to  declare  a  holiday  yvhen  the  old  15th  comes 
home.  Who  will  want  to  take  in  a  ton  of  coal  while 
the  festivities  are  in  progress? 

Captain  James  A.  Hill,  president  of  the  Knicker¬ 
bocker  Fuel  Co.,  sailed  for  home  on  the  5th,  after  a 
stay  of  two  months  in  London,  where  he  was  in 
charge  of  the  shipment  of  British  coal  destined  for 
the  American  forces  in  France.  Captain  Hill  will 
arrive  in  the  course  of  a  couple  of  days  and  prob¬ 
ably  will  resume,  ere  long,  his  business  activities  at 
No.  1  Broadway. 

A  well  attended  luncheon  was  held  at  the  White¬ 
hall  Club  last  Tuesday  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Wholesale  Coal  Trade  Association.  The  guest  of 
honor  was  George  H.  Cushing,  managing  director  of 
the  American  Wholesale  Coal  Association,  who  came 
from  Washington  to  get  in  touch  with  the  local 
trade  on  various  matters,  particularly  the  demurrage 
and  reconsignment  questions. 

The  International  Ice  &  Coal  Corporation,  with  a 
capital  of  $300,000  has  been  incorporated  to  engage 
in  the  ice  business  in  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn  and 
later  may  add  coal  to  its  business.  The  incorporators 
are  Sanders  A.  Wertheim,  of  the  Scranton  &  Wyo¬ 
ming  Coal  Co. ;  D.  H.  Knott,  at  present  Sheriff  of 
New  York  County,  and  E.  G.  Murray,  the  well-known 
transportation  man  of  24  State  street. 

James  A.  Gordy,  formerly  vice-president  of  the 
Seaboard  Coal  Co.,  has  started  in  the  wholesale  coal 
business  on  his  own  account  with  offices  in  the 
Barclay  Building,  299  Broadway.  He  will  specialize 
in  high-grade  bituminous.  For  several  months  pre¬ 
vious  to  February  1,  Mr.  Gordy  was  engaged  in  war 
service  work  as  chairman  of  the  Soldiers’  and 
Sailors’  Guide  Committee  of  the  57th  Street  Y.  M 
C.  A. 

Semi-private  meetings  or  conferences  have  been 
held  at  various  points  in  the  Central  Pennsylvania 
neld,  we  hear,  with  a  view  to  making  arrangements 
for  maintaining  the  Government  price  on  soft  coal. 


The  closing  down  of  the  mines  is  apparently  a  part 
of  the  program  resolved  upon  in  this  connection. 
More  intelligent  cost-keeping  along  the  line  of  re¬ 
ports  recently  required  by  the  Fuel  Administration 
seems  to  have  been  quite  a  factor  in  bringing  about 
the  present  policy. 

Lieutenant  J.  E.  Davison,  formerly  New  York 
manager  of  Weston  Dodson  &  Co.,  has  secured  his 
discharge  from  the  Navy,  after  nearly  two  years’ 
service,  and  has  returned  to  the  firm  with  the  title 
of  export  manager.  Lieutenant  Carl  E.  Seibecker, 
formerly  on  the  local  sales  staff  of  the  same  com¬ 
pany,  has  lately  arrived  from  France,  where  he 
served  14  months  with  the  American  Expeditionary 
Forces.  He  has  been  discharged  from  the  Army 
and  has  entered  another  line  of  business. 

The  Wholesale  Coal  Trade  Association  of  New 
York  has  received  a  graceful  acknowledgment  of 
its  work  in  aiding  the  orphans  of  members  of  the 
French  Foreign  Legion.  At  a  luncheon  held  on 
October  18,  the  sum  of  $1,445  was  contributed  for 
this  cause  by  the  members  present,  and  was  duly 
transmitted  to  Paris.  Secretary  Allen  is  now  in  re¬ 
ceipt  of  a  letter  from  the  French  official  in  charge 
of  the  relief  work,  expressing  heartfelt  thanks  for 
the  donation  and  advising  that  a  diploma  has  been 
awarded  to  the  association  in  recognition  of  its 
generosity. 

James  B.  Neale,  who  was  Director  of  Production 
in  the  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration  when  the  campaign 
to  get  out  more  coal  was  at  its  height,  will  be  one  of 
the  speakers  at- the  meeting  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Mining  Engineers  in  this  city  next  week.  Other 
speakers  will  be  J.  D.  A.  Morrow,  General  Director 
of  Distribution  under  Dr.  Garfield,  and  R.  V.  Norris, 
who  was* one  of  the  engineers  who  advised  the  Fuel 
Administration  in  price-fixing  matters.  The  institute 
will  be  in  session  four  days,  from  Monday  to  Thurs¬ 
day,  inclusive.  Joint  sessions  will  be  held  with  the 
Canadian  Mining  Institute  and  the  American  In¬ 
stitute  of  Electrical  Engineers  in  the  Engineering 
Societies’  Building  at  29  West  39th  street. 


New  River  Miners’  Demands. 

Charleston,  W.  Va.,  Feb.  12. — Increases  for  va¬ 
rious  classes  of  mine  work  have  been  asked  for  by 
the  miners  of  District  29,  U.  M.  W.,  which  covers 
both  the  New  River  and  Winding  Gulf  regions. 
What  the  final  outcome  may  be  is  problematical,  the 
position  of  the  operators  seeming  to  be  that  the 
present  agreement  does  not  expire  until  the  peace 
treaty  is  signed,  or  perhaps  until  April  1,  1920.  Op¬ 
erators  have  not  contemplated  asking  that  miners 
accept  any  reduction  in  wages,  but  on  the  other  hand, 
from  what  can  be  learned,  they  had  not  considered 
paying  an  advance. 

The  demands  call  for  an  increase  in  the  wages  of 
day  men,  it  is  said,  of  from  $1.00  to  $1.50  a  day. 
Monthly  men  would  like  to  have  their  wages  in¬ 
creased  anywhere  from  $25.00  to  $75.00  a  month, 
while  as  for  company  men,  it  is  said,  they  are  de¬ 
manding  a  minimum  wage  of  $200  a  month.  As  to 
the  mining  rate,  the  increase  asked  for  is  12  cents  a 
ton.  The  new  agreement  proposed  by  the  miners 
stipulates  that  time  and  a  half  shall  be  paid  for 
overtime. 

The  signing  of  the  agreement  presented  by  the 
miners  is  made  conditional  upon  the  acceptance  by 
the  operators  of  a  “closed  shop”  clause  in  the  con¬ 
tract  which  would  also  cover  check-off  for  assess¬ 
ments,  dues,  etc.,  through  the  channel  of  company 
offices.  Another  point  upon  which  the  miners 
are  insisting  is  that  the  miners  throughout  district 
29  shall  be  paid  by  the  weight  of  coal  mined  and 
that  coal  shall  be  weighed  as  a  short  ton.  The 
miners  are  also  demanding  that  there  no  longer  be 
any  limit  placed  on  the  capacity  of  mine  cars. 


The  Main  Island  Creek  Coal  Co.,  Omar,  W.  Va., 
producers  of  Main  Island  coal,  opened  an  office  at 
2235  Dime  Bank  Building,  Detroit,  Mich.,  effective 
February  15.  W.  L.  Walton  who  has  been  with 
the  Silver  Star  Coal  Co.  at  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  will 
be  resident  manager  of  the  Detroit  branch  for  the 
sale  of  Main  Island  coal. 


Miscellaneous  Notes. 

The  government  has  begun  condemnation  pro¬ 
ceedings  to  acquire  the  Cape  Cod  Canal,  in  line  with 
the  desire  of  military  and  naval  officials. 

T.  I.  Raymond,  of  Raymond  Brothers,  coal  dealers 
at  South  Norwalk,  Conn.,  is  recovering  from  in¬ 
juries  received  by  being  run  down  by  an  automobile. 

It  is  reported  that  John  P.  White,  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  and  until  recently 
one  of  Dr.  Garfield’s  advisers  on  labor  matters,  will 
shortly  engage  in  the  powder  business  in  Cleveland. 

Shipments  of  coal  from  the  Pocahontas  region 
over  the  Norfolk  &  Western  Ry.  Juring  the  calendar 
year  1918  amounted  to  15,108,403  tons,  compared 
with  16,794,475  tons  in  1917,  a  decrease  of  1,686,072 
tons,  or  10  per  cent. 

Coal  shipments  over  the  Buffalo,  Rochester  & 
Pittsburgh  Ry.  during  the  calendar  year  1918  amount¬ 
ed  to  11,658,603  tons,  compared  with  11,078,511  tons 
in  1917,  an  increase  of  580,092  tons,  or  5.2  per  cent. 
Coke  tonnage  carried  amounted  to  534,095  tons  in 
1918,  against  449,587  tons  in  1917,  an  increase  of 
84,508  tons,  or  18.8  per  cent. 

Receipts  of  anthracite  coal  at  Boston,  Mass.,  during 
January,  1919,  amounted  to  103,005  tons,  compared 
with  64,175  tons  during  the  same  month  last  year, 
an  increase  of  38,830  tons.  Bituminous  tonnage  re¬ 
ceived  during  January  amounted  to  270,004  tons, 
compared  with  271,527  tons  in  the  same  month  last 
year,  a  decrease  of  1,523  tons. 

The  more  or  less  figurative  name  “Ole  Oleson” 
lias  oft  been  mentioned  in  song  and  story  as  typical 
of  somewhat  odd  characters  in  the  Northwest,  where 
the  Scandinavian  element  is  a  most  important  factor, 
but  the  name  of  Hon.  Ole  Hanson  now  comes 
prominently  to  the  front  as  a  man  of  good  ideas  and 
a  mayor  who  is  eminently  the  right  man  in  the  right 
place  when  the  rebels  of  the  Bolsheviki  begin  their 
machinations. 

A  leading  authority  on  the  charcoal  trade  reports 
that  the  situation  in  that  line  is  very  quiet.  The 
demand  has  slackened  considerably  owing  to  the 
suspension  of  operations  in  industrial  plants  that 
had  been  working  on  government  orders;  also  due 
to  the  mild  weather  which  has  lessened  the  demand 
for  domestic  consumption.  Plants  producing  char¬ 
coal  are  either  shutting  down  or  curtailing  their 
operations.  Since  there  has  been  no  reduction  in 
the  cost  of  production,  prices  remain  firm. 

An  interesting  question  arises  as  to  amount  saved 
by  the  curtailment  of  passenger  train  service  during 
the  past  year.  A  report  of  Regional  Director 
Smith  mentioned  something  over  $300,000  saved.  It 
does  not  seem  like  very  much  in  view  of  all  that  was 
heard  concerning  the  matter,  but,  perhaps  the  point 
is  that  a  continuation  of  previous  service  would  have 
greatly  increased  the  cost  of  operation  in  view  of 
the  higher  rate  of  wages  provided  for  by  various 
arrangements  entered  into  in  the  recent  past. 

Figures  compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines 
show  that  there  were  2,575  fatal  coal  mine  acci- 

.*n  ^'S  country  ^as*-  year>  as  compared  with 
2,696  in  1917.  The  fatality  rate  in  1918  was  3.40  per 
1.000  men  employed,  as  against  3.56  the  year  before. 
The  coal  production  per  fatality  in  1918  was  the 
largest  on  record,  being  266,000  tons,  as  compared 
with  241,600  in  1917.  Estimates  made  to  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  by  State  inspectors  indicate  that  there  were 
about  760,000  men  employed  in  coal  mining  last  year 
as  against  757,317  tons  in  1917. 

The  State  officials  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  in 
Ohio  have  forwarded  to  Representative  Sherwood  a 
set  of  resolutions  passed  at  a  recent  miners’  conven¬ 
tion  in  that  State  urging  that  the  railroads  shall  be 
required  to  pay  the  same  price  for  coal  as  other 
classes  of  consumers  and  that  railroad  orders  shall 
be  evenly  divided  among  all  mines  producing  suitable 
coal.  John  Moore,  president  of  the  Ohio  miners, 
also  asks  Mr.  Sherwood  to  use  his  power  in  Congress 
and  with  the  Fuel  and  Railroad  Administrations  “to 
the  end  that  a  public  statement  will  emanate  from 
Washington  to  the  effect  that  the  price  of  coal  fixed 
by  the  President  would  maintain  during  this  year.” 
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Pittsburgh  Notes.  Anthracite  Coal  Shipments.  Central  Association  Formed. 


There  is  a  movement  on  foot  to  have  the  coke 
traffic  of  the  Connellsville  region,  which  has  been 
routed  over  the  Pennsylvania  by  the  Railroad  Ad¬ 
ministration,  returned  to  the  B.  &  0.  It  is  said  that 
the  re-routing  would  add  four  outgoing  trains  and 
three  incoming  trains  to  the  railroad  traffic  at  Con¬ 
nellsville. 

R.  W.  Gardiner,  secretary  of  the  Pittsburgh  Coal 
Operators'  Association,  in  an  interview  said :  “There 
has  been  some  coal  sold  at  an  advance  of  five  cents 
to  15  cents  a  ton  over  the  Government  price.  The 
amount  is  not  large,  but  it  is  an  indication  that  the 
operators  are  holding  firmly  against  the  reductions 
which  some  consumers  have  anticipated. 

Conditions  in  northern  West  Virginia  appear  to 
have  improved  slightly  during  the  past  week  as,  from 
the  information  available,  shipments  have  averaged 
slightly  greater  than  for  the  preceding  week  and  the 
operators  are  taking  a  more  cheerful  view  of  the 
situation,  as  they  have  received  information  that 
many  of  the  larger  stock  piles  are  being  greatly 
diminished. 

“The  operators  cannot  produce  coal  below  the 
Government  rate.  They  will  close  down  rather  than 
attempt  to  run  for  less.  Some  mines  are  now  closed 
and  the  miners  as  a  whole  are  getting  only  about  60 
per  cent  of  full  running  time.  There  is  no  disposi¬ 
tion  to  reduce  wages  and  the  consumers  will  shortly 
be  fully  convinced  that  notwithstanding  the  slack 
demand,  they  cannot  expect  to  buy  coal  for  less  than 
the  present  price. 

Production  in  this  field  is  little  better  than  50 
per  cent  of  normal  or  about  the  same  as  production 
of  a  year  ago,  when  conditions  were  at  their  worst. 
To  date,  very  little  contracting  for  the  ensuing  year 
has  been  done,  most  of  the  consumers  seeming  to 
think  that  there  will  be  a  decided  reduction  in  price. 
With  the  present  cost  of  production  this  is  impossi¬ 
ble,  as  it  is  not  thought  likely  that  the  coal  operators 
would  care  to  continue  their  operations  at  a  decided 
loss. 

Inquiries  reaching  the  operators  and  wholesalers 
in  this  region  seem  to  indicate  a  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  consumer  to  “hammer  down”  the  price.  Very 
little  success  is  being  met  with  along  this  line,  as 
practically  all  quotations  for  prepared  sizes  and  run- 
of-mine  are  at  the  last  applicable  Government  price 
of  $2.35,  while  sales  of  prepared  coal  have  been  made 
at  $2.70.  Owing  to  the  greater  demand  for  prepared 
coal  some  slack  has  been  sold  as  low  as  $2.10  per 
ton ;  the  prevailing  price  is  $2.25  to  $2.35,  largely  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  quality. 

At  the  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  Pittsburgh 
District  Coal  Jobbers’  Association  on  Monday,  Feb¬ 
ruary  10,  there  was  an  attendance  of  approximately 
35  members,  who  listened  to  a  very  entertaining  talk 
by  A.  N.  Hutchinson,  of  the  Pan-American  Export 
Co.,  New  York.  Mr.  Hutchinson  stated  in  detail 
a  plan  that  they  were  putting  into  operation  for  the 
benefit  of  the  coal  exporters  as  well  as  for  exporters 
in  other  lines.  His  talk  was  well  received,  and  he 
was  followed  by  Mr.  Paine,  of  Saward’s  Journal, 
who  gave  a  very  interesting  talk  on  the  exportation 
of  coal,  stating  that  this  was  the  only  remedy  for 
the  present  overproduction  which  the  country  was 
facing. 


Curtailment  of  anthracite  demands  would  not 
be  altogether  unwelcome  to  some  interests.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  figures  of  1917  as  well 
as  1918  show  a  great  increase,  about  10,000,000  tons 
a  year  over  the  outputs  of  preceding  years,  which 
were  on  quite  an  even  basis.  Such  a  great  tonnage 
has  been  accomplished  at  the  expense  of  dead-work 
and  other  improvements,  and  it  has  involved  the 
shipment  of  poorly  prepared  tonnage,  washery 
product,  culm  bank  coal  and  other  material  that 
may  be  termed  emergency  fuel.  Many  producers 
would,  no  doubt,  be  satisfied  to  settle  down  to  a  nor¬ 
ma!  basis,  plan  a  well-balanced  program  of  develop¬ 
ment  work  for  their  mines  and  ship  such  a  well 
prepared  product  as  would  sustain  their  previous 
reputations  and  build  up  business  for  the  future. 


An  Increase  Over  January  of  Last  Year — 
Decreases  for  Coal  Year. 

The  shipments  of  anthracite  in  January,  as  re¬ 
ported  to  the  Anthracite  Bureau  of  Information  in 
Philadelphia,  amounted  to  5,934,241  gross  tons,  a 
gain  of  nearly  200,000  tons  over  the  preceding  month 
and  of  nearly  300.000  tons  over  January,  1918. 

The  opening  month  of  last  year  was  one  of  almost 
unprecedented  severity  which,  while  creating  an 
urgent  demand  for  coal,  seriously  handicapped 
its  production  and  transportation.  The  shipments  in 
January,  1918,  amounted  to  only  5,638,383  gross  tons, 
more  than  1,600,000  tons  less  than  were  made  two 
months  later  in  March.  In  December,  1918,  the  ship¬ 
ments  amounted  to  5,736,260  gross  tons.  The  ex¬ 
ceptionally  mild  weather  of  this  winter  has  been 
favorable  to  mining  and  transportation,  and  as  a 
result  production  was  well  maintained  up  to  the  last 
day  of  the  month,  the  shipments  being  the  heaviest 
for  January,  with  two  exceptions  (1913  and  1917) 
in  the  history  of  the  trade. 

The  shipments  by  companies  during  January  were 
as  follows : 


Company 

1917 

1918 

1919 

P.  &  R.  Ry . 

1,150,147 

932,146 

1,155,803 

L.  V.  RR . 

985,830 

983,964 

1,048,173 

C.  RR.  of  N.  J . 

618,188 

524,650 

497,990 

D„  L.  &  W.  RR.... 

1,000,383 

1,029,9 77 

934,369 

D.  &  H.  Co . 

667,035 

636,875 

717,045 

Pennsylvania  RR.  . . 

458,896 

458,408 

442,059 

Erie  RR . 

683,047 

632,332 

687,241 

N.  Y„  O.  &  W . 

164,675 

171,677 

156,328 

L.  &  N.  E.  RR . 

284,021 

268,364 

295,233 

Total  . 

6,012,222 

5,638,383 

5,934,241 

♦Deduction  . 

*71,497 

5,940,725 

#Deduction — Tonnage 

eported  by  both  C.  R.  R.  of  N.  J. 

and  L.  &  N.  E.  R.  R. 

Shipments  for  the  coal  year  were: 

Company 

1916-1917 

1917-1918 

1918-1919 

Phila.  &  Reading  . . . 

10,574,453  12,351,463 

12,614,019 

Lehigh  Valley  . 

10,024,566 

11,823,066 

11,942,817 

Cent.  RR.  of  N.  J... 

5,949,713 

5,722,732 

5,593,362 

D.,  L.  &  W.  RR.... 

8,875,516  10,375,386 

9,635,924 

Delaware  &  Hud.  Co 

6,035,595 

7,292,061 

7,532,802 

Pennsylvania  RR.  . . . 

4,573,286 

4,664,424 

4,482,781 

Erie  RR . 

6,292,728 

7,361,401 

7,217,303 

N.  Y.,  Ont.  &  West.. 

1,595,831 

1,688,509 

1,641,322 

Leh.  &  New  Eng.... 

2,309,235 

3,384,414 

3,196,587 

Total . 

56,230,923  64,663,456 

63,856,917 

*621  841 

55,609,082 

Runyan  Addresses  Dealers’  Meetings. 

I.  L.  Runyan,  secretary  of  the  Illinois  &  Wisconsin 
Retail  Coal  Dealers’  Association,  attended  two  meet¬ 
ings  down-State  during  the  past  week  and  made  ad¬ 
dresses.  One  was  the  Champaign-Urbana  Coal  Mer¬ 
chants’  Association  and  the  other  the  Vermillion 
County  Coal  Merchants’  Association  at  Danville. 

The  meetings  were  well  attended  and  the  discus¬ 
sions  dealt  largely  with  the  need  of  the  organized 
dealers  to  rely  upon  their  own  efforts  in  the  steady¬ 
ing  of  the  market,  now  that  the  Government  had 
withdrawn  its  guiding  hand. 

Mr.  Runyan  made  a  strong  point  of  this,  which  in 
essence  means  that  the  trade  should  profit  by  the 
lessons  of  the  war  period. 


Journalistic  boastings  are  so  numerous  as  to  be 
largely  discounted  by  a  discriminating  public;  so 
while  hesitating  to  enter  into  customary  amplitude 
of  detail  we  would  simply  say  that  the  growth  of 
our  subscription  list  since  January  1,  has  been  re¬ 
markable,  in  view  of  the  many  orders  received  at  the 
outset.  Having  a  comparatively  limited  field  to  draw 
upon,  it  is  very  notable  how  many  orders  have  been 
received.  Evidently,  as  other  subscriptions  expire 
many  coal  people  turn  to  the  “old  reliables”  for  trade 
information. 


West  Virginia,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee 
Operators  Organize  at  Huntington. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Feb.  14. — Fully  250  bituminous 
coal  operators  from  the  three  states  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  met  at  the  Frederick 
Hotel  in  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  on  Monday  in  a 
meeting  adjourned  from  one  held  on  Friday  last 
at  the  Sinton  Hotel  in  this  city,  and  was  chosen  as 
Central  Coal  Association.  This  city  was  chosen  as 
the  permanent  headquarters  of  the  organization. 
Col.  E.  O.  Dana,  of  the  Campbell’s  Creek  Coal  Co., 
Cincinnati,  was  elected  president. 

The  directors  chosen  were:  R.  C.  Tway,  Harlan 
Coal  Operators’  Association,  Louisville,  Ky. ;  H.  L. 
Mahan,  Southern  Apalachian  Coal  Operators’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Knoxville,  Tenn. ;  Garner  Fletcher,  North¬ 
east  Kentucky  Coal  Association,  Ashland,  Ky. ;  H. 
H.  Morris,  Northeast  Kentucky  Coal  Association, 
Huntington;  E.  O.  Dana,  Kanawha,  K.  &  M.  Dis¬ 
trict;  Kuper  Hood,  Williamson  Fuel  Operators’  As¬ 
sociation,  Williamson;  G.  S.  Patterson,  Williamson 
field,  Vivian,  W,  Va. ;  E.  L.  Douglas,  Hazard  Coal 
Operators’  Exchange,  Perry  County,  Ky. ;  J.  C. 
Bradley,  Kanawha.  K.  &  M.  District;  George  M. 
Jones,  Logan  Coal  Operators,  Logan,  W.  Va. ;  John 
A.  Kelley,  Logan  Coal  Operators;  J.  R.  Thomas, 
Kanawha,  G.  &  O.  District,  Charleston,  W.  Va. ;  W. 
M.  Wiley,  Kanawha,  C.  &  O.  District,  Logan,  W. 
Va. ;  Quinn  Morton,  Kanawha,  C.  &  O.  District. 

Broad  Community  of  Interest. 

The  new  association  represents  a  broader  com¬ 
munity  of  interests  than  any  previous  organization 
related  to  the  interests  of  the  states  included.  The 
districts  included  are  Logan,  Thacker,  Hazard,  Har¬ 
lan,  Northeast  Kentucky,  Pike  County,  South  Apa¬ 
lachian,  including  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  Kana¬ 
wha,  K.  &  M.,  and  Kanawha,  C.  &  O. 

The  objects  of  the  organization  are : 

“The  collection,  compilation  and  publication  of 
data  directly  or  indirectly  bearing  on  the  marketing, 
transportation  and  shipment  of  coal  and  its  products. 

“The  development  and  encouragement  of  uniform 
approved  cost-keeping  methods  and  accounting  sys¬ 
tems  of  operating  companies. 

“The  establishment  of  bureaus  to  furnish  informa¬ 
tion  to  coal  buyers  and  consumers,  to  state  and  fed¬ 
eral  officers  and  to  the  public  generally. 

“The  establishment  and  maintenance  of  proper  re¬ 
lations  between  common  carriers  and  coal-producing 
companies,  the  procurement  of  an  adequate  car  sup¬ 
ply  and  the  equitable  distribution  thereof,  and  the 
ascertainment  of  facts  and  the  compilation  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  data  and  statistics  relating  to  railroad 
transportation  affecting  production. 

“Co-operation  with  the  National  Coal  Association 
and  with  public  officials  both  state  and  national  in 
carrying  out  the  objects  of  the  association. 

New  York  Wholesalers  Urge  Release  of 
Vessels  for  Export  Trade. 

The  following  resolutions  have  been  passed  by 
the  Wholesale  Coal  Trade  Association  of  New  York 
and  forwarded  to  members  of  Congress  and  other 
government  officials  at  Washington  : 

Whereas,  The  Armistice  has  checked  the  move¬ 
ment  of  our  armies  and  munitions  across  the  ocean 
and  has  thereby  released  a  large  number  of  vessels 
for  commercial  purposes,  and 

Whereas,  The  past  and  present  restrictions  and 
regulations  on  shipping  present  great  difficulties  to 
the  exporter  and  have  led  to  the  loss  of  much 
business  in  the  past,  and  will  continue  so  to  do,  now 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  The  Wholesale 
Coal  Trade  Association  of  New  York,  that  all  ves¬ 
sels  not  actually  required  for  the  movement  of 
troops,  munitions  and  present  food  supplies,  be 
forthwith  returned  to  private  ownership  and  con¬ 
trol,  to  the  end  that  the  usual  law  of  supply  and 
demand  be  given  full  operation  and  business  be  once 
more  reinstated  on  a  normal  basis. 
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Guarding  Against  Anthracite  Mine  Accidents. 

In  Absence  of  Needed  New  Legislation  to  Supplement  Law  Passed  Nearly  Thirty  Years  Ago, 
Hard  Coal  Operators  Have  Adopted  New  Set  of  Rules  and  Posted  Them. 


Business  at  Brockton. 


Anthracite  Shortage  is  Now  Overcome — 
Teamsters  Make  New  Demands. 

The  head  of  a  retail  business  at  Brockton,  Mass., 
writes  that  for  some  unexplained  reason  that  city 
was  unable  to  get  the  full  anthracite  tonnage  allot¬ 
ted  to  it,  so  that  up  to  the  first  of  February,  he 
was  six  per  cent  behind  on  his  receipts.  Of  course 
there  is  plenty  of  coal  available  now  and  demand 
has  fallen  off  very  much  owing  to  mild  weather. 

He  states  that  there  is  more  bituminous  than 
usual  in  the  hands  of  consumers  in  that  section,  a 
large  part  of  which  is  low  grade  Pennsylvania  coal 
received  all-rail.  The  remainder  is  southern  coal 
bought  at  very  high  prices. 

Retail  prices  are  $12.90  for  white  ash  anthracite; 
$13.15  for  red  ash,  and  $13.85  for  Franklin  or  Lykens 
Valley.  The  charge  for  bagging  is  40  cents  a  ton, 
with  another  additional  charge  of  50  cents  per 
flight  when  the  coal  is  carried  up-stairs. 

Regarding  wages  and  labor,  our  correspondent 
says : 

“Coal  teamsters  are  now  working  under  a  five- 
year  contract  calling  for  $2.50  per  day  and  eight 
hours,  but  have  been  receiving  $4.00  a  day  for 
several  months.  This  contract  would  normally  ex¬ 
pire  in  March,  but  contains  a  clause  which  says  that 
notice  of  any  change  desired  by  either  party  must 
be  given  to  the  other  at  least  sixty  days  before  it 
shall  take  effect,  and  on  no  notice  being  given, 
sixty  days  before  expiration  of  this  contract,  the 
contract  shall  automatically  remain  in  force  for 
another  year. 

“In  spite  of  this  fact,  the  teamsters  are  demand¬ 
ing  $4.80  and  eight  hours,  a  Saturday  half  holiday, 
no  work  on  holidays  or  Sundays  except  that  work 
may  be  done  on  holidays  at  time  and  a  half  and  on 
Sundays  at  double  time,  and  not  under  any  condi¬ 
tions  shall  any  teamster  work  on  Labor  Day.” 


To  Help  Wounded  Soldiers. 

The  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  is 
preparing  to  take  care  of  disabled  soldiers  and 
sailors,  and  judging  from  announcement  sent  out 
our  wounded  veterans  will  be  taken  care  of  on  a 
very  liberal  basis,  by  comparison,  at  least,  with  the 
degree  of  care  and  attention  given  to  the  veterans 
of  other  wars. 

Those  interested  in  the  welfare  of  any  of  our 
returning  soldiers  who  are  under  disabilities  would 
do  well  to  call  attention,  if  necessary,  to  the  ar¬ 
rangements  made,  full  particulars  of  which  can  be 
obtained  from  district  offices  of  the  Board  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Washington,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Chicago  and  eight  other  cities. 


The  inadequacy  of  the  present  anthracite  mine 
laws  of  Pennsylvania  has  a  further  demonstration 
in  the  set  of  rules  recently  adopted  by  the  oper¬ 
ators  and  posted  at  the  mines.  There  has  been 
no  legislation  in  the  way  of  affording  greater 
protection  to  the  mine  workers  in  the  hard  coal 
mines  since  the  passage  of  the  Act  of  1891,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  bills  covering  points  of 
minor  importance.  The  ineffectiveness  of  the 
laws  governing  these  great  operations  is  fully 
recognized  by  the  Department  of  Mines  and  at 
different  sessions  of  the  Legislature  the  chief  of 
the  department  has  endeavored  to  obtain  addi¬ 
tional  legislation  on  this  important  subject. 

After  the  passage  of  the  bituminous  code  in 
1911,  the  necessity  for  an  up-to-date  code  in  the 
anthracite  region  was  further  emphasized,  and  to 
meet  the  situation  temporarily  the  chief  of  the 
department,  after  consulting  with  the  inspectors, 
operators  and  miners,  issued  in  1913  a  set  of  regu¬ 
lations  and  suggestions  to  offset  in  some  meas¬ 
ure  the  manifest  defects  in  the  existing  laws. 
This  action  seemed  to  meet  the  approval  of  the 
operators,  and  the  suggestions  have  in  a  great 
measure  been  faithfully  carried  out,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  safety  conditions  have  been  greatly  im¬ 
proved. 

As  the  bituminous  code  of  1911  proved  very 
successful  in  its  application  to  the  mining  condi¬ 
tions  in  that  region,  the  hope  was  entertained  that 
a  similar  code  could  be  enacted  for  the  anthracite 
mines.  With  that  purpose  in  view  a  code  was 
introduced  at  the  session  of  the  Legislature  of 
1915,  but  it  failed  of  passage,  and  the  realization 
that  the  forces  that  prevented  this  measure  from 
becoming  a  law  would  make  any  further  attempt 
useless  has  prevented  the  introduction  of  legisla¬ 
tion  that  is  conceded  to  be  greatly  needed. 

The  operators  themselves,  with  a  fuller  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  wisdom  of  protecting  their 
workmen,  have  from  time  to  time  put  into  effect 


Several  thousand  trainmen,  shopmen  and  other 
employees  have  been  laid  off  during  the  past  ten 
days  by  the  Pennsylvania,  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
and  the  Western  Maryland  railroads,  whil^  the  an¬ 
thracite  carriers  and  presumably  other  roads  have 
taken  similar  action.  Falling  off  in  coal  and  gen¬ 
eral  freight  traffic  is  responsible  for  the  cutting 
down  of  operating  forces,  and  the  open  winter  has 
also  played  a  big  part  in  the  reduction  of  shop 
hands.  There  are  fewer  cars  and  engines  to  be 
overhauled  because  there  has  not  been  so  much 
work  for  them  to  do. 


certain  precautionary  measures.  The  latest  effort 
of  this  kind  is  the  set  of  ten  rules  above  referred 
to  that  has  recently  been  posted  throughout  most 
of  the  mines  in  the  region.  The  rules  are  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Ten  Rules  for  Mine  Workers. 

1 —  Do  not  carry  an  open  light,  even  if  no  gas 
is  shown  in  the  safety  lamp  when  the  mine 
worker  enters  gaseous  workings. 

2 —  Do  not  carry  either  matches  or  smoking 
tobacco. 

3 —  Do  not  tamper  with  safety  lamps;  if  faulty, 
go  to  lamp  station.  Test  for  gas  from  time  to 
time  with  safety  lamp.  If  there  is  gas,  put  tim¬ 
ber  across  entrance  to  your  place,  mark  “danger” 
on  it  and  notify  nearest  official. 

4 —  Never  enter  place  that  fire  boss  has  marked 
as  containing  gas. 

5 —  Close  ventilating  doors  or  any  brattice 
through  which  worker  passes. 

6 —  Watch  to  see  ventilation  stoppings  are  tight 
and  do  not  begrudge  a  few  minutes  to  close  any 
hole.  This  is  for  all  workers’  safety. 

7 —  Don’t  use  black  powder  or  dynamite  if  mine 
regulations  require  permissible  explosives.  If  such 
are  not  being  used,  ask  mine  officials  to  have 
them  used. 

8 —  Remember  that  nine  out  of  ten  explosions 
start  at  working  face.  Prevention  of  conditions 
causing  explosions  largely  depends  on  workers 
efforts  at  the  face. 

9 —  Mine  officials  and  operators  share  responsi¬ 
bility,  but  workers  should  do  their  part  willingly 
and  not  join  with  other  mine  workers  in  defend¬ 
ing  a  fellow  workman  from  discharge  or  other 
penalty  for  disobeying  necessary  rules. 

10 —  If  workers  uphold  mine  officials  and  keep 
their  safety  regulations  every  necessary  safety 
measure  is  always  found  provided  without  ques¬ 
tion. 


An  Old  Canal. 

Do  any  of  the  coal  men  remember  the  Jame: 
River  Canal  which  carried  some  coal  in  the  distan 
past?  How  far  back  those  canal  days  are!  Tht 
route  was  one  of  the  earliest  artificial  waterways  ir 
America. 

We  note  an  item  reprinted  from  the  American 
Minerva,  the  predecessor  of  the  New  York  Globe 
dated  January  29,  1794,  reading  as  follows:  “Tht 
James  River  Canal  is  now  so  far  completed  as  tc 
permit  loaded  boats  to  come  with  ease  and  safety 
within  2,000  yards  of  the  city  of  Richmond.” 


Bituminous  Coal  Statistics. 

Shipments  of  bituminous  coal  over  the  following  railroads,  which  includes  tonnage  originating  on 
line  and  received  from  connections,  also  hauled  for  revenue  and  tonnage  for  company  use,  during  the 
first  nine  months  of  1917  and  1918,  were: 


Revenue. 


Company  Use. 


Total. 


The  Single  Utilization  of  Coal. 

Henry  Ford,  in  his  newly  acquired  paper,  the 
Dearborn  Independent,  touches  upon  a  point  that 
we  have  often  referred  to :  the  single  utilization  oi 
coal.  Once  burned  it  is  gone  forever.  He  says : 

“It  is  a  bad  thing  to  ‘make  business’  by  making 
articles  that  serve  no  use. 

“To  waste  material  is  as  bad  as  to  waste  food. 

It  is  even  worse,  for  we  raise  food  every  year. 
But  who  can  create  iron  or  coal?  And  it  takes  a 
generation  to  develop  a  forest.” 

In  the  case  of  coal  the  destruction,  within  the 
practical  limitations  of  the  word,  is  greater  than  in 
the  case  of  iron.  The  iron  of  a  50-year-old  bridge 
can  be  utilized,  after  due  process  of  manufacture,  for 
the  building  of  a  new  structure.  The  most  ancient 
specimens  of  material  can  be  remodeled  into  the 
reinforcement  bars  of  the  most  up-to-date  concrete 
structure ;  but  coal  is  converted  into  gases  and  ashes. 
Philosophy  tells  us  that  no  matter  is  actually  de¬ 
stroyed,  but  the  form  of  coal  is  changed  in  such  a 
way  as  to  approximate,  to  the  average  mind,  the 
elimination  of  the  material. 


1917. 

1918. 

B. 

&  O* . 

. 25,150,226 

32,053,108 

B„ 

R.  &  P . 

.  7,551.997 

8,392,125 

B. 

&  S . 

.  1,179,552 

1,406,642 

C. 

&  C . 

. 19,493,636 

20,673,060 

Erie  . 

.  6,395,634 

8,282,869 

H. 

&  B.  T.  M . 

.  1,122,008 

1,080,493 

N.  Y.  Central . 

Buff.  &  East . 

'  }  6,329,119 

6,578,047 

N. 

&  W . 

. 22,581,790 

19,910,063 

Pennsylvania  . 

. 39,710,187 

40,230,323 

P. 

&  L.  E . 

.  8,727,138 

10,993,155 

P. 

&  S . 

.  2,054,665 

2,020,647 

P., 

S.  &  N . 

.  1,077,356 

887,173 

Virginian  . 

.  4,908,128 

4,745,362 

W. 

Md . 

8,175,719 

1917. 

1918. 

1917. 

1918. 

4,202,586 

4,570,052 

29,152,812 

36,623,755 

585,074 

647,721 

8,137,071 

8,039,846 

74,457 

89,938 

1,254,009 

1,496,580 

1,695,322 

1,646,703 

21,188,958 

22,319,763 

3,097,532 

2,914,672 

9,493,166 

11,197,541 

28,581 

23,243 

1,150,589 

1,103,736 

1,575,268 

1,988,204 

7,904,387 

8,566,251 

2,478,156 

2,675,498 

25,059,946 

22,585,561 

6,126,652 

6,686,421 

45,836,839 

46,916,744 

421,160 

486,604 

9,148,298 

11,479,759 

33,632 

38,239 

2,088,297 

20,588,886 

50,145 

54,215 

1,127,501 

941,388 

290,143 

325,747 

5,198,271 

5,071,109 

517,671 

528,610 

7,343,647 

8,704,329 

Nothing  Succeeds  Like  Success. 


*  Eight  months. 
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John  R.  Caldwell 
Mining  Engineer 


R.  D.  Tonkin 
Cruiser 


Thomas  Pealer 
Asso.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 


Caldwell,  Tonkin  and  Pealer 

Valuation  Engineers 

Authoritative  Reports  and  Valuations  Covering  Coal  Mining  Plants, 
Coal  Fields  and  Timber  Lands 

INDIANA,  PA. 


ANNUAL  STATISTICAL  REVIEW 

NOW  IN  PREPARATION 

by  Persons  with  Years  of  Experience  in  the  Publishing  of 
Coal  Trade  Statistics. 

Orders  Solicited. 

SAWARD’S  JOURNAL,  15  Park  Row,  New  York 


Could  You  Unload  This  in  One  Hour? 


SO  TON  CAR  OF  COAL 

Is  your  plant  equipped  to  unload  this  car  of  coal  either  to  Ground  or  Elevated 
Storage  in  ONE  HOUR  or  less  with  ONE  MAN? 

If  not  your  plant  is  INEFFICIENT  and  your  COST  PER  TON  to  handle 
and  store  your  coal  is  EXCESSIVE. 

Drop  me  a  line  and  I’ll  make  you  a  plan  showing  how  it  can  be  done,  and 
give  you  an  estimate  of  the  cost. 

Send  for  my  80-page  booklet  "Efficient  Coaling  Plants. 

GEO.  P.  CARVER,  Assoc.  Mem.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 

COALING  PLANT  ENGINEER 

S3  State  Street  Boston,  Mass. 


O’GARA  COAL  CO. 

Harrisburg  for  Heat 


Largest  Producers  of 

ILLINOIS  COAL 


McCormick  Building 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


COX’S  CALCULATED  TONNAGE  RATES  BOOK 

320,000  CALCULATIONS  .  Invoicea,  freight  bills,  coal  bills,  etc.  One  hundred¬ 
weight  to  one  thousand  tons.  Rates  every  five  cents  advance.  Tells  amount 
at  a  glance.  Weights  given  in  tons  and  hundredweights.  Extensions  Gross 
or  Net. 

Issued  in  three  volumes:  le  to  $6.00;  $6.00  to  $8.00;  lc  to  $8.00. 

COX’S  TARIFF,  TONNAGE  AND  PRICE  EXTENSIONS 

The  Gross  Ton  Book. 

220  pages,  176,000  calculations.  Weights  griven  every  hundred  pounds,  100  to 
160,000.  Extensions,  at  rates  per  Gross  ton,  Sc  to  $5.50. 

Can  be  used  to  reckon  payrolls,  miners’  wages,  etc.  Plain,  practical,  accu¬ 
rate.  Save  time,  labor,  money,  brains.  Railroad  companies  and  large  shippers 
use  them.  Sent  on  approval. 

CHARTER  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Harrisburg,  Pa, 


A.  J.  DALTON,  President 


JNO.  A.  KELLY.  Vice-President 


O.  O.  COOPER,  Sec’y-Treas. 


JAS.  STIRRAT,  General  Manager 


MAIN  ISLAND  CREEK  COAL  CO.,  Omar,  W.Va. 

MAIN  i  ISLAND 

E.  J.  PAYNE,  General  Sales  Manager 


Branches 

Cincinnati,  Ohio — Cleveland,  Ohio 


HUNTINGTON,  W.  VA. 


Branches 

Detroit,  Mich. — Richmond,  Ind. 


John  D.  Schoonmaker,  President 


Arthur  Conners,  Sec'y  and  Treasurer 


JOIUl  U.  CTVUWUUltanwi  ,  »  .ww.ww— . 

Schoonmaker- Conners  Company,  Inc 

GENERAL  FREIGHTING 

Scows,  Coal  Barges,  Covered  and  Derrick-Lighters 

FOR  FREIGHT  OR  CHARTER 


SHIPYARD— KINGSTON,  N.  Y. 


Telephones:  Rector  3186-8? 

Night  Call,  Audubon  6941 


Whitehall  Building,  17  Battery  Place,  New  York 


FOUNDED  1835 


HEILNER  &  SON 

ANTHRACITE  — COAL  -  BITUMINOUS 

Telephone,  Bowling  Green  7715.  Rooms  117-119,  No.  1  Broadway,  New  York 

Eastern  Representative, 'EL  L.  H AYNER,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
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Chicago  News  Notes. 

A.  J.  Maloney,  one  of  the  chief  executives  of  the 
Chicago,  Wilmington  &  Franklin  Coal  Co.,  returned 
Wednesday  from  a  week’s  business  trip. 

Mrs.  Harmon,  wife  of  H.  F.  Harmon,  president 
of  David  Rutter  &  Co.,  wholesale  and  retail  coal 
dealers,  is  a  patient  in  one  of  the  local  hospitals. 

C.  A.  Harris,  of  the  Harris-Dillavou-Dimond  Co., 
coal  and  wood  jobbers,  has  returned  from  a  trip  to 
Omaha,  Kansas  City  and  intermediate  Iowa  and 
Missouri  points. 

The  atmosphere  of  Kansas  City  was  injected  into 
Chicago  trade  circles  when  H.  C.  Kellogg,  manager 
of  the  Midland  Coal  Co.  of  that  Missouri  river  me¬ 
tropolis,  breezed  in  during  the  week.  He  is  always 
a  welcome  visitor  in  the  Windy  City. 

Hugh  Peterson,  of  the  J.  W.  Peterson  Coal  Co., 
800  W.  Division  street,  surprised  his  friends  recently 
by  slipping  away  and  getting  married.  A  shower 
of  congratulations  has  been  heading  his  way  ever 
since  the  news  leaked  out. 

Major  George  F.  Getz,  of  the  Consumers’  Co., 
Getz  Coal  Co.  and  other  coal  interests,  returned 
during  the  past  week  from  France,  where  he  com¬ 
manded  a  division  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work.  The  major’s 
friends  are  glad  to  have  him  back  home  with  them. 

M.  J.  Buscher,  of  Litchfield,  Ill.,  who  deals  in  coal 
in  the  winter  and  ice  in  the  summer  and  wonders 
what  n’  ’ell  to  do  when  it’s  neither — that  means 
now — was  in  Chicago  this  week  gathering  pointers 
on  the  future  of  both  black  diamonds  and  water 
crystals. 

F.  C.  Schiefferle,  assistant  sales  manager  of  the 
Rutledge  &  Taylctr  Coal  Co.,  Fisher  building,  re¬ 
turned  Wednesday  from  a  trip  to  St.  Louis,  which 
is  his  old  stamping  ground.  He  reports  St.  Louis 
coal  men  as  optimistic  a  bunch  as  can  be  found  any¬ 
where  in  the  trade. 

C.  F.  Sherrard,  one  of  the  chief  executives  of  the 
Illinois  Third  Vein  Coal  Co.,  Ladd,  Ill.,  and  C.  F. 
Swift,  general  manager  of  the  La  Salle  County  Car¬ 
bon  Coal  Co.,  La  Salle,  Ill.,  were  in  the  city  during 
the  week  in  quest  of  general  information  regarding 
coal  conditions  and  market  prospects. 

H.  C.  Ringle,  Cambridge;  A.  E.  Church,  Chicago 
Heights,  and  G.  L.  Blanchard,  Lake  Forrest,  were 
out-of-town  Illinois  coal  dealers  who  paid  their  re¬ 
spects  to  I.  L.  Runyan,  secretary  of  the  Illinois  & 
Wisconsin  Coal  Dealers’  Association,  at  his  head¬ 
quarters  in  the  Great  Northern  building,  during  the 
week. 

Walter  Hoots  has  been  discharged  from  U.  S. 
naval  service  at  Boston  and  has  returned  to  the 
West.  He  served  on  the  battleships  Alabama  and 
Kcarsarge  and  in  the  Naval  Radio  School  at  Har¬ 
vard.  In  civil  life  he  is  northwestern  sales  agent 
of  the  Macon  County  Coal  Co.,  Decatur,  Ill.,  with 
headquarters  at  Waterloo,  la. 

The  Rialto  Coal  Co.  is  a  new  coal  jobbing  con¬ 
cern  which  has  established  headquarters  at  725  Old 
Colony  building.  Edward  Kleinenburg,  former  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Peoples’  Fuel  &  Supply  Co.,  is  president, 
and  F.  C.  Carland,  at  one  time  connected  with  the 
Aetna  C.  &  C.  Co.,  is  vice-presideilt  and  sales  mana¬ 
ger.  The  newly  incorporated  concern  will  make  a 
specialty  of  high-grade  Eastern  coals. 

Jay  Easterly  and  C.  W.  Gilmore,  of  the  W.  S. 
Bogle  Coal  Co.,  have  returned  from  reconnoitering 
trips — that’s  what  they  proved  to  be — in  the  terri¬ 
tory  that  used  to  be  covered  by  that  company  be¬ 
fore  the  war.  They  report  but  few  orders  and  the 
outlook  for  new  contract  business  as  poor  before 
April  1,  on  and  after  which  date  quite  a  number  of 
buyers  will  be  in  the  market.  They  found  every¬ 
where  that  prices  on  Illinois  and  Indiana  coals  had 
been  decidedly  well  held. 

B.  J.  Rowe,  recently  traffic  statistician  and  director 
associated  with  Dr.  F.  C.  Honnold,  district  Fuel 
Administrator,  and  R.  H.  Aishton,  regional  director 
of  the  Federal  Railroad  Administration,  has  returned 
to  his  old  position  as  coal  traffic  manager  of  the 
Illinois  Central  RR.  Mr.  Rowe’s  work  during  the 
war  period  is  universally  rated  as  exceptionally  val¬ 


uable.  The  coal  trade  is  glad  to  know  that  he  is  to 
remain  within  their  jurisdiction,  so  to  speak,  by 
reason  of  the  nature  of  his  future  activities. 

L.  Romanski,  president  of  the  Atlas  C.  &  C.  Co., 
and  secretary  of  the  American  Wholesale  Coal  As¬ 
sociation,  has  returned  from  the  Eastern  business 
connected  with  the  association.  He  reports  associa¬ 
tion  affairs  as  progressing  splendidly  and  the  or¬ 
ganization’s  status  as  improving  from  week  to  week 
as  the  result  of  constructive  work  being  done  by  its 
elected  officers  and  its  newly  appointed  official, 
George  H:  Cushing.  Mr.  Romanski  attended  the  re¬ 
cent  dinner  of  the  Philadelphia  Wholesale  Coal  As¬ 
sociation  and  was  greatly  pleased  with  the  personnel 
of  the  organization  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
pulled  off  that  social-business  event. 

Dr.  F.  C.  Honnold,  District  Fuel  Administrator, 
has  decided  not  to  close  the  doors  of  the  suite  of 
offices  he  has  been  occupying  during  the  war  period 
in  the  Fisher  building.  He  has  disposed  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  furnishings  and  shipped  the  records  to 
Washington  and  taken  possession  of  the  space  for 
use  as  the  headquarters  of  the  Franklin  &  Saline 
Counties  Coal  Operators’  Association,  of  which  he 
will  again  be  the  active  secretary,  and  of  the  William¬ 
son  County  Coal  Operators’  Association,  of  which 
he  has  been  chosen  secretary  to  succeed  J.  F.  Keif- 
lein,  who  resigned  to  accept  the  general  managership 
of  the  New  Kentucky  Coal  Co.  These  associations 
have  heretofore  been  located  in  the  same  building. 


Waiting  for  Uncle  Sam  to  Pay. 

John  P.  Austin,  Chicago  manager  of  the  Ottar 
Creek  Coal  Co.,  Plymouth  building,  states  that  the 
industrial  coal  situation  is  bad  because  of  the  failure 
of  Chicle  Sam  to  pay  his  bills  and  thus  aid  many 
plants  to  take  up  their  old  lines  of  manufacturing. 

“In  this  district  not  a  few  plants  are  closed  be¬ 
cause  they  are  not  in  a  financial  position  to  resume 
lhe  regular  line  of  production  which  kept  them  busy 
before  the  war,’’  said  he.  “The  government  put 
them  into  war  work,  thus  cutting  them  off  from  their 
old  trade;  then  the  war  was  suddenly  ended  and 
payment  on  war  work  has  been  delayed.  These  fac¬ 
tories  are*  now  free  to  take  up  their  pre-war  activi¬ 
ties,  but  are  so  crippled  financially  that  they  are 
unable  to  do  so. 

“What  Congress  should  do  in  justice  to  these  in¬ 
dustries  is  to  pass  an  emergency  appropriation  bill 
to  provide  funds  for  the  immediate  payment  of  all 
over-due  bills  of  this  character.  This  would  greatly 
aid  reconstruction  work  and  prevent  unemployment 
as  no  other  single  measure  would.  Simple  justice 
demands  action  of  this  sort. 

“Incidentally  it  would  very  materially  aid  the 
steam-coal  situation  in  this  section,  and  what  applies 
to  this  section  no  doubt  applies  to  many  others. 
Start  the  factories  going  on  peace  work  by  supplying 
working  capital  due  from  the  Government  as  honest 
debts,  and  industrial  coal  consumption  would  be 
quickened  to  a  pace  that  would  have  a  perceptible 
influence  for  good  on  the  market.  The  banks  will 
not  protide  this  money  because  of  the  disorganized 
condition  of  the  business  of  these  manufacturers,  and 
the  Government  should  because,  first,  it  owes  this 
money  to  these  producers ;  and  second,  because  it  is 
responsible  for  the  suspension  of  peace  work  and 
the  dissipation  of  the  producers’  regular  trade.” 


At  any  rate  the  trade  does  not  have  to  contend 
at  this  time  with  the  resolutions  of  public  meetings 
of  indignant  citizens  protesting  against  the  coal 
shortage  and  other  such  features  of  1918 — just  as 
though  the  coal  men,  being  in  business  for  the  sake 
of  doing  business,  would  not  have  been  glad  to  sup¬ 
ply  all  that  was  asked  for  in  1918,  as  at  any  other 
time. 


Prohibition,  it  would  appear,  is  getting  to  be  some¬ 
what  of  a  national  issue  in  the  mining  field.  The 
production  of  coal  is  generally  declared  a  dry  and 
dusty  business  by  the  mine  workers,  and  throughout 
the  world  they  are  known  as  being  fond  of  their 
beer. 


The  New  York  Wholesale  Gold  Association  will 
hold  its  annual  dinner  at  the  Biltmore  Hotel,  March  1. 


Buffalo  Trade  Notes 

Among  the  week's  visitors  to  the  bituminous  trade 
were  J.  Earl  Myers,  of  Whitney  &  Kemmerer,  Pitts¬ 
burgh ;  Harry  Aird,  of  Montreal,  and  A.  R.  Miller, 
Jr.,  of  Rochester. 

W.  H.  Ball,  coal  and  coke  agent  of  the  Semet- 
Solvay  Co.,  was  in  Buffalo  last  week.  He  has  just 
returned  from  White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va., 
where  he  went  for  his  health. 

The  young  soldiers  continue  to  come  home.  Some 
of  the  latest  to  report  are  James  Nicol,  a  brother 
of  W.  B.  Nicol,  with  another  brother  still  in  France, 
and  Albert  McMahon,  son  of  President  W.  A.  Mc¬ 
Mahon,  of  R.  W.  Chisholm  &  Co. 

J.  R.  Barnett  is  on  an  eastern  trip  and  will  attend 
the  dinner  of  the  Eastern  Transportation  Club  in 
Boston,  as  he  has  done  in  previous  years,  before 
returning  home.  President  D.  C.  Morgan,  of  the 
Pittsburg  &  Shawmut  Coal  Co.,  will  also  attend. 

A  Buffalo  seller  of  cannel  coal  says  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  price  of  $3.35,  the  late  Government  maximum, 
is  too  low'  and  hardly  covers  the  cost  of  mining. 
He  predicts  that  when  the  trade  revives  the  price 
will  go  to  $4  at  the  mines  and  perhaps  $4.25.  It  is 
very  dull  now,  the  same  as  all  other  coal. 

The  office  of  W.  A.  Stone  &  Co.  has  been  moved 
to  336  Ellicott  Square,  adjoining  the  former  one. 
It  is  much  more  spacious  than  the  other.  Most  of 
the  company’s  business  has  been  handled  lately 
through  the  Toronto  office,  but  Manager  Auld  will 
now  remain  at  the  Buffalo  office,  though  the  Toronto 
office  will  be  continued. 

The  regulation  requiring  prepayment  of  all  freight 
on  slack  coal  going  into  Canada  does  not  appear  to 
have  gone  through,  though  circulars  announcing  it 
were  sent  out  by  certain  American  roads.  Shippers 
say  that,  at  the  worst,  they  expect  to  get  off  with 
the  guaranteeing  of  the  freight.  This  is  an  old  rule, 
but  had  been  allowed  to  lapse  lately. 

George  H  Cushing,  managing  director  of  the 
American  Wholesale  Coal  Association,  gave  an  ad¬ 
dress  before  the  Buffalo  section  of  the  association 
on  the  12th.  Mr.  Cushing  proposes  to  make  a  strong 
fight  against  the  non-reconsignment  order,  and  says 
he  will  carry  the  opposition  into  the  courts  if  he 
does  not  succeed  otherwise.  The  meeting  was  largely 
attended  and  several  members  complimented  Mr. 
Cushing  for  his  address,  which  was  made  in  his 
usual  forceful  style. 


Baltimore  Notes. 

R.  H.  Lewis  has  become  order  department  director 
of  the  Enterprise  Fuel  Co.  He  was  formerly  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Western  Maryland  Ry.  and  later 
the  Food  Administration. 

Orlando  D  Robbins,  at  one  time  superintendent 
of  the  Maryland  Coal  Co.,  with  offices  at  Lona- 
coning,  Md.,  died  last  Sunday  at  Fallston,  Harfod 
County,  Md.  He  was  54  years  of  age. 

Charles  W.  Hendley,  of  this  city,  was  among  the 
members  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  American 
Wholesale  Coal  Association  to  attend  a  meeting  in 
Boston  at  the  end  of  the  present  week  to  discuss 
trade  problems  as  they  touch  the  jobbers. 

Charles  I.  Fay,  superintendent  of  safety  and  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  Davis  C.  &  C.  Co.,  and  G.  Marshall 
Gillette,  superintendent  of  the  Maryland  Division 
of  the  Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  were  among  the  coal 
men  to  attend  a  conference  of  mine  and  school  in¬ 
terests  in  Cumberland  last  week,  to  discuss  more 
efficient  education  systems  in  the  mining  districts. 


Connellsville  coke  production  is  much  on  the 
down  grade  at  the  present  time.  As  in  the  case  of 
coal,  price  does  not  count  much,  as  buyers  want  to 
reduce  the  stock  on  hand  before  adding  to  their 
tonnage  commitments. 


FOR  SALE 


Coal  yard  and  dock  for  sale.  Full  equip¬ 
ment  and  established  business.  Address 
Taylor  &  Richards,  Westport,  Conn. 


February  15,  1919 


CJC4&e«eg2f, 


INCORPORATED 


towinTT 

AND 

TRANSPORTATION 


NEW  YORK  NY. 

NS- 1  BROADWAY 
Telephonebowling  Green  9070 


Coal  Pockets 


HARALD  V.  GORMSEN 

2555  Third  Avenue  New  York 


COAL  POCKETS 

Timber,  Reinforced  Concrete  and  Steel 
Construction 


Let  us  show  you  how  to  reduce  your  costs  by  the 
installation  of  up-to-date  equipment  which  will  mean 
greater  storage  capacity,  increased  economy  and  effi¬ 
ciency  in  handling,  with  a  resultant  increase  in 
business.  Our  engineers  will  be  glad  to  consider  your 
problems  with  you. 

Send  for  Catalogue  No.  102 

GUARANTEE  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

140  Cedar  St.,  NEW  YORK  Old  Colony  Bldg.,  CHICAGO 


of  Practical 
and  Economical 
Design  Erected 
Under  My  Personal 
Supervision 


Plant  of  Wm.  J.  Fee  Coal  Co., 

Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

Also  Expert  Repairing  of  coal  plants. 

For  26  years  engaged  in  designing  and  building 
coal  pockets  of  wooden  construction. 

Now  prepared  to  undertake  new  construction  or 
repair  work  of  any  kind. 

Write  for  Estimate. 
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Backbone — Its  After-War  Usefulness! 

Will  the  Bituminous  Coal  Producers,  Educated  by  WTar-Time 
This  Time  on  and  Refuse  to  Indulge  in 


With  the  coal  producers  of  the  country  in  good 
financial  position,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  sudden 
weakening  which  has  become  the  commanding  fea¬ 
ture  in  most  of  the  coal  markets  of  the  country  will 
have  the  effect  of  encouraging  reckless  and  unscrupu¬ 
lous  competition.  A  man  with  his  pocket  full  of 
money  is  not  apt  to  engage  in  a  price  war  as  readily 
as  the  man  who  must  cut  to  secure  business  in  order 
that  he  may  lay  hands  on  sufficient  capital  to  tide 
him  over  a  critical  period,  and  so  we  find  that 
throughout  the  coal  fields  of  the  country  there  is  a 
sudden  disposition  to  suspend  operation  of  mines  as 
soon  as  there  is  any  difficulty  encountered  in  dis¬ 
posing  of  coal  on  the  open  market. 

The  movement  is  altogether  commendable  on  the 
part  of  the  trade  in  that  it  is  a  general  one,  the 
significance  and  purpose  of  which  is  recognized  by 
the  small  and  large  shipper  alike.  During  the  preca¬ 
rious  period  through  which  this  country  has  passed, 
so  far  as  the  coal  situation  is  concerned,  producers 
have  come  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  in  which  they  are  engaged  and  the  intrinsic 
value  of  the  product  which  has  been  found  so  vital 
an  element  in  the  winning  of  the  war,  and  they  are 
not  inclined  at  this  early  day,  at  least,  to  continue 
break-neck  operations  at  their  mines,  only  to  throw 
an  overburdening  volume  of  tonnage  on  an  unappre¬ 
ciative  market. 

“Is  the  market  already  overburdened  with  coal?” 
asks  someone,  and  from  every  market  of  importance 
throughout  the  country,  and  from  “every  Middlesex, 
village  and  farm”  comes  the  same  report  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  having  enough  tonnage  on  hand  to  carry 
them  to  at  least  April  1,  with  a  continuance  of  the 
balmy  spring  weather  which  is  at  present  being  ex¬ 
perienced  in  all  quarters.  The  estimate  as  to  there 
being  enough  coal  in  the  hands  of  retailers  and  con¬ 
sumers  to  carry  them  until  the  opening  of  the  spring 
season  is  perhaps  a  conservative  one,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  we  shall  probably  be  hearing  of  curtailment 
of  operations  at  many  factories  from  this  time  for¬ 
ward.  Not  that  the  slowing  down  here  and  there 
in  lines  most  affected  by  the  ending  of  the  war  will 
not  be  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  increased 
activity  in  other  lines  that  have  been  slumbering  un¬ 
der  war-time  restrictions  and  embargoes,  but  the 
fact  that  the  coal  is  above  the  ground  precludes  any 
possibility  of  a  tight  market  developing  for  many 
weeks  to  come. 

Will  Not  Mine  for  Fun. 

Meanwhile  the  coal  producers  of  the  country,  far 
less  handicapped  in  a  financial  way  than  ever  before, 
are  not  prone  to  turn  out  record  tonnages  at  their 
mines  for  the  sport  that  may  be  in  it;  it  is  a  fore¬ 
gone  conclusion  that  no  profits  are  to  be  derived 
from  such  method  of  operations. 

In  the  opinions  of  certain  well  informed  factors, 
the  increasing  activity  in  shipping  circles  will  soon 
take  up  all  of  the  slack  in  the  coal  supply  on  land, 
and  this  is  a  subject  which  will  receive  growing  con¬ 
sideration  from  this  time  forward.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  as  numbers  of  ships  are  commissioned  for  trans- 
Atlantic  and  southern  seas  service,  there  will  be  an 
appreciable  increase  in  the  bunker  tonnage  handled, 
as  well  as  in  the  coal  loaded  for  export  movement, 
and  it  was  with  this  prospect  in  mind  that  Saward’s 
Journal  has  arranged  for  a  series  of  constructive 
export  developments  articles,  from  the  pen  of  an 
expert  international  trade  student,  who  was  formerly 
connected  with  The  Colliery  Guardian  of  London. 

As  an  indication  of  what  can  be  expected  in  in¬ 
creased  bunkering  business  from  this  time  forward, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Aquitania  of  the 
Cunard  Line,  and  the  Olympic  of  the  White  Star, 
two  big  trans-Atlantic  steamers  representing  a  com¬ 
bined  coal  consumption  of  perhaps  no  less  than  20,- 
000  tons  per  month,  are  just  at  present  diverted  from 
their  usual  trade  routes  and  are  doing  duty  as  trans¬ 
ports,  carrying  returning  Canadian  soldiers  from  an 
English  or  French  port  to  Halifax. 

Many  other  vessels  are  engaged  in  similar  service, 


Experiences,  Stand  Pat  from 
Old-Time  Reckless  Competition? 

boats  that  formerly  plied  from  American  ports  and 
coaled  here,  often  for  the  round  trip.  Their  absence 
at  this  time,  however,  is  merely  a  temporary  situa¬ 
tion  and  they  will  soon  be  returning  to  take  up  a 
lot  of  the  coal  that  is  now  to  be  found  orj  track 
between  the  mines  and  tidewater. 

The  export  situation  is  being  somewhat  “held  up” 
at  the  present  time,  pending  the  announcement  of 
new  freight  rates  on  foreign  business,  and  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  as  soon  as  a  definite  schedule  is  an¬ 
nounced  considerable  will  be  heard  of  in  the  line  of 
new  charters  to  ports  with  which  we  formerly  did 
comparatively  little  business.  There  is  enough  cof¬ 
fee,  ore,  corn  and  linseed  requirements  in  this  coun¬ 
try  to  warrant  a  good  return  cargo  for  vessels  which 
will  engage  in  the  coal-carrying  business  in  South 
American  ports,  and  we  shall  see  many  revolutionary 
changes  in  the  export  situation  as  soon  as  matters 
are  permitted  to  work  into  their  natural  groove. 


Business  at  Lynchburg. 

The  situation  at  Lynchburg,  Va.,  and  in  the  sur¬ 
rounding  territory  is  described  in  the  following  let¬ 
ter  from  W.  H.  Nowlin  of  A.  S.  Nowlin  &  Co.,  mine 
agents  and  shippers  of  that  city : 

The  local  coal  trade  situation  and  the  inland  terri¬ 
tory  seem  to  be  about  the  same  as  exists  throughout 
the  country.  There  is  a  very  light  demand,  which 
has  been  caused  partially  by  an  extremely  mild  win¬ 
ter,  and  the  disposition  of  the  steam  trade  is  to  buy 
in  a  rather  hand  to  mouth  way. 

My  forecast  of  conditions  for  the  next  six  months 
or  longer  is  that  we  have  very  tight  pulling  ahead.  It 
seems  that  the  logical  thing  for  the  coal  operators  to 
do  would  be  to  only  produce  sufficient  coal  to  take 
care  of  such  orders  as  they  are  able  to  secure  from 
week  to  week,  and  if  this  is  done,  a  satisfactory  price 
could  be  maintained,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the 
coal  is  loaded  into  railroad  cars  without  orders,  it 
necessarily  means  the  forcing  of  coal  on  the  trade, 
which  is  not  needed  at  this  time. 


Baltimore  &  Ohio  RR.  Shipments. 

Shipments  of  bituminous  coal  over  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  during  the  first  nine  months  of  the  past 
few  years  were  as  follows : 


Month.  1915.  1916.  1917.  1918. 

January  ...  2,293,406  2,703,264  2,959,434  2,712,573 
February  ..  1,906,210  2,666,007  2,471,359  3,225,974 

March  ....  2,094,607  2,763,165  2,990,163  3,644,103 

April  .  2,159,914  2,510,188  2,861,603  3,600,539 

May  .  2,564,481  2,967,082  3,138,933  3,906,386 

June  .  2,833,959  2,934,937  3,226,119  4,141,486 

July  .  2,887,918  3,000,742  3,259,844  4,564,857 

August  ....  3,009,028  2,998,897  3,165,568  4,658,226 
September  .  3,034,271  2,895,719  3,395,895  4,525,238 
Total  ...22,833,858  25,444,522  26,426,555  34,979,382 

Coke  shipments  were : 

Month.  1915.  1916.  ,  1917.  1918. 

January  ....  221,395  382,692  290,986  213,250 

February  ...  232,111  378,461  203,766  225,258 

March  .  257,009  400,518  318,194  272,725 

April  .  289,369  355,268  309,823  319,236 

May  .  297,897  357,106  293,454  349,713 

June  .  329,130  352,092  311,210  312,094 

July  .  344,557  335,094  316,557  290,772 

August  .  345,358  350,101  295,917  219,126 

September  . .  331,224  352,629  297,060  248  729 

Total  ....2,648,140  3,274,061  2,636 ,967  2,391,003 


Shipments  of  bituminous  coal  over  this  road  in 
September  increased  1,129,343  tons,  or  33.2  per  cent., 
compared  with  tonnage  hauled  during  same  month 
last  year,  while  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1918 
tonnage  carried  increased  8,552,827  tons,  or  32.3  per 
cent.,  compared  with  same  period  of  last  year.  Coke 
shipments  for  the  nine  months  decreased  245,964 
tons,  or  9.3  per  cent. 


Go  Slow — And  Wait. 


Short-Sighted  Policy  to  Grab  at  Dimes  When 
Dollars  Are  in  Sight. 

“Keep  your  feet  on  the  ground,”  is  the  advice 
given  to  operators  by  The  American  Coal  Miner,  of 
Indianapolis. 

“The  coal  business,”  it  continues,  “is  no  longer 
a  battle  of  wits.  It’s  a  plane  of  service  and  co¬ 
operation.  Coal,  with  the  rest  of  the  country,  is 
facing  an  era  of  unparalleled  prosperity.  There 
will  be  profit  enough  for  all.  The  forcing  of  coal 
on  a  glutted  market  by  the  smaller  operators,  as  is 
now  being  done,  is  short-sighted  policy. 

“Coal  sold  at  or  below  cost  of  production  now 
or  at  any  time  is  not  only  ruinous  to  the  sellers  but 
it  staggers  the  trade  in  general.  Sticking  by  the 
guns  until  old  ‘depression’  puts  up  the  white  flag  is 
good  policy.  Why  grab  at  a  dime  when  big  dollars 
are  in  sight? 

“It  is  the  operator  who  can  control  his  money 
itch  that  is  going  to  win  the  most  when  the  sun¬ 
shine  comes.  This  operator  sits  tight  and  works 
short  time,  if  need  be,  until  accumulated  coal  gets 
into  consumption.  He’s  playing  a  square  game. 
He’s  not  scaring  competitors  stiff  by  selling  below 
cost.  He  knows  “bargain  selling”  never  increased 
coal  consumption  an  ounce. 

“Tendencies  in  coal  prices  are  upward,  rather 
than  downward.  It  is  the  foolish  producer  who 
heads  them  off.  Operators  have  made  money  under 
government  regulations.  Why  squander  it  in  price- 
cutting  revel  ? 

“Those  who  can  not  look  beyond  immediate 
personal  gains — who  can  not  see  the  land  of 
promise — menace  the  trade.  Both  labor  and  capital 
demand  conservatism  at  this  juncture,  because  the 
new  days  are  here. 

“Why  not  play  safe — and  wait?” 


A  Plea  for  Pre-War  Prices 

Says  an  editorial  in  the  New  York  Evening  Journal 
of  course: 

“And  there  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  the  re¬ 
tail  price  of  coal  should  not  be  what  it  was  before 
the  necessities  of  wartime  increased  it.” 

So  it  would  be  if  labor,  supplies,  horses,  trucks, 
freight,  boating  and  a  dozen  or  two  of  other  items, 
including  the  mine  price  itself,  were  on  a  pre-war 
basis. 

And  a  suggestion  that  the  Fuel  Administration 
is  not  dead,  but  sleeping,  is  seen  in  the  concluding 
lines : 

“We  see  no  reason  why  price-fixing  should  not 
be  a  permanent  part  of  the  Democratic  party’s  pro¬ 
gram.” 

We  shall  miss  our  guess  if  some  deserving  Demo¬ 
crat  does  not  worm  himself  into  a  steady  job  under 
the  guise  of  fuel  control. 


Consolation. 

At  such  times  as  the  present,  the  trade  has  been 
accustomed  in  all  the  mild  seasons  of  the  past,  and 
surely  there  have  been  many  of  them,  to  draw 
consolation  from  small  features. 

Interesting  in  this  connection,  is  the  comment  of 
our  friend  Joggins  that  all  parts  of  the  country 
are  not  as  warm  as  the  sunny  side  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Building  is  on  a  bright  afternoon. 

Even  a  little  ways  back  in  Westchester  County, 
it  is  cool  enough  at  night  and  the  householder  who 
lets  the  fire  go  out,  soon  finds  that  there  is  some¬ 
thing  lacking. 

There  is  plenty  of  coal  being  burnt  up  all  the 
time.  The  great  trouble  with  the  present  situation, 
is  the  desire  to  reduce  stocks  on  hand,  for  appre¬ 
hension  of  a  shortage  has  been  entirely  eliminated, 
and  buyers,  large  and  small,  are  satisfied  to  go 
along  on  a  hand  to  mouth  basis. 


A.  S.  McQueen  has  been  elected  vice-president  in 
charge  of  sales  of  the  Pittsburgh  &  Bessemer  Coal 
Co.  of  Pittsburgh. 
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General  Notes. 

Campbell,  Peacock  &  Kinzer,  of  Philadelphia, 
have  moved  their  offices  from  the  Real  Estate  Trust 
Building  to  the  Widener  Building  where  they  have 
offices  on  the  twelfth  floor. 

W.  J.  Richards,  president  of  the  Philadelphia  & 
Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co.,  gets  a  fine  notice  in  the 
Philadelphia  North  American,  in  an  article  consti¬ 
tuting  one  of  a  series  devoted  to  “Makers  of  New 
America.” 

W.  J.  Magee,  manager  of  the  Carbon  Fuel  Co., 
who  has  been  spending  three  weeks  in  Mississippi, 
recuperating  from  his  recent  attack  of  the  in¬ 
fluenza,  got  back  to  his  desk  on  Saturday  and  is 
fully  restored. 

With  the  wiping  out  of  the  premium  on  individual 
anthracite,  the  retail  dealers  of  Philadelphia  are 
announcing  price  reductions  on  domestic  coal.  Some 
of  the  leading  retailers  in  that  city  make  the  follow¬ 
ing  quotations :  Egg  coal,  $10.30 ;  stove,  $10.55 ; 
chestnut,  $10.65,  and  pea  coal,  $9.05. 

The  report  that  the  J.  A.  Mahlstedt  Lumber  & 
Coal  Co.,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  had  acquired  an 
interest  in  the  Pelham  Coal  &  Transfer  Co.,  at  Pel¬ 
ham,  N.  Y.,  is  denied  by  the  former  corporation, 
which  uses  advertising  space  in  one  of  the  local 
papers  to  place  itself  on  record  to  that  effect. 

There  is  a  detachment  of  the  army  guarding  the 
Matanuska  coal  fields  near  Anchorage,  Alaska,  “one 
of  the  most  barren  and  desolate  regions  in  the 
world,  ’  a  press  despatch  states.  The  Salva¬ 
tion  Army  calls  for  volunteers  to  go  up  there  and 
look  after  the  welfare  of  this  detachment,  practically 
forgotton  in  the  midst  of  more  important  military 
affairs. 

A  note  from  a  retail  dealer  at  New  Bedford,  Mass., 
says  that  business  has  been  very  quiet  for  some  time 
past,  evidently  due  to  the  mild  winter.  He  states 
that  people  are  buying  coal  in  as  small  quantities  as 
possible,  and  in  the  event  of  severe  weather  the 
dealers  would  no  doubt  have  more  business  than 
they  could  attend  to,  as  a  great  many  domestic  con¬ 
sumers  have  held  off  until  the  last  moment  before 
purchasing  coal. 

Connellsville  furnace  coke  is  now  selling  gener¬ 
ally  on  the  basis  of  $5  to  $5.50,  ovens,  as  compared 
with  the  former  Government  price  of  $6.  Occa¬ 
sional  sales  of  off-grade  coke  loaded  on  cars  and 
subject  to  demurrage  are  reported  as  low  as  $4.25, 
according  to  the  Courier.  Many  contracts  have  been 
readjusted  on  the  basis  of  $5.50.  Many  merchant 
ovens  in  the  Connellsville  region  are  now  operating 
on  the  basis  of  five  days  a  week. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  for  several  years  past 
the  railroads  have  been  doing  only  a  minimum 
amount  of  repair  and  maintenance  work.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  the  physical  condition  of  most  of  the  roads  is 
somewhat  run  down.  One  authority  estimates  that 
to  bring  their  track  up  to  the  condition  of  a  few 
years  ago  the  railroads  would  have  to  buy  from  a 
million  and  a  half  to  two  million  tons  of  rails  a 
year  for  the  next  two  or  three  years,  in  addition  to 
any  rails  bought  for  new  extensions,  second-track¬ 
ing,  etc. 

The  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Co.  has  a  new  by¬ 
product  coke  plant  nearing  completion  in  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  district  which  will  have  a  capacity  of  1,300,000 
tons  of  coke  a  year  when  running  full  blast.  It  will 
require  about  2,000,000  tons  of  coal  annually  to 
maintain  operations  on  this  basis,  and  the  tonnage 
will  be  supplied  by  the  Vesta  Coal  Co.,  a  subsidiary  J 
corporation  with  mines  along  the  Monongahela  River, 
on  which  stream  the  new  plant  is  located.  Much  of 
the  coal  will  be  shipped  by  water.  All  of  the  coke 
and  much  of  the  gas  and  tar  turned  out  as  by¬ 
products  will  be  used  at  the  Jones  &  Laughlin  steel 
mills.  The  ovens,  which  are  of  the  Koppers  type, 
are  expected  to  begin  turning  out  coke  next  May. 
The  new  plant,  it  is  said,  will  be  the  fourth  largest 
in  the  world. 


Coal  Trade  of  Winnipeg. 

Sizing  up  conditions  in  his  city  and  that  part  of 
Canada  generally,  a  coal  man  of  Winnipeg  writes : 

"The  American-mined  coal  that  we  get  is,  as  you 
know,  all  docked  at  the  Canadian  Head  of  the  Lakes 
before  navigation  closes  and  there  is  really  no  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  getting  it  to  Winnipeg,  when  we  want  it, 
in  two  days’  time.  Our  Canadian-mined  coal  we 
have  been  getting  just  as  we  want  it,  so  that  in  this 
way  we  are  happily  situated  each  winter. 

“We  have  had  an  extraordinary  mild  winter  and 
this  condition  seems  to  have  prevailed  all  over.  It 
is  not  what  we  look  for  in  this  part  of  the  country 
and  is  not  what  we  want  at  any  time,  because  we 
have  to  anticipate  bringing  up  the  Lakes  each  year 
before  navigation  closes  sufficient  coal  to  carry  us 
over  a  severe  winter ;  otherwise  we  would  be  in 
great  difficulty. 

We  have  no  trouble  to  get  the  Canadian-mined 
coal  that  we  require  for  this  territory,  and  would  be 
inclined  to  say  that  we  have  been  as  happy  all  win¬ 
ter  as  bugs  in  a  rug  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
this  might  mislead  some  of  your  readers  and  cause 
them  to  think  that  we  were  favored  people.  This, 
of  course,  we  have  been,  as  far  as  the  war  is  con¬ 
cerned,  because  it  has  come  out  just  as  we  antici¬ 
pated  it  would,  when  Uncle  Willie  started  a  game 
that  we  knew  more  about  than  he  did.” 


Tax  Commissioners  in  Southwestern  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Increase  Coal  Valuations. 

The  Tax  Commissioners  of  Washington  County, 
Pa.,  have  adopted  a  new  system  of  coal  land  assess¬ 
ments.  Holdings  are  to  be  divided  into  two  classes, 
active  and  inactive.  Active  coal  consists  of  100 
acres  at  each  mine  opening  to  be  assessed  at  $100  an 
acre  above  inactive  coal  in  the  assessment  district. 
An  increase  in  valuation  over  the  last  triennial  assess¬ 
ment  in  1916  has  also  been  made,  amounting  to  from 
$5  to  $15  per  acre. 

The  Fayette  County  Commissioners  have  also 
raised  coal  land  valuations  to  the  extent  of  about 
$15,000,000  over  the  1916  figure.  Based  on  the  old 
tax  rate  of  six  mills  on  the  dollar  this  represents 
an  increase  of  $90,000  in  tax  payments  on  coal  land 
holdings,  principally  in  the  Connellsville  and  Lower 
Connellsville  coke  regions.  In  the  upper  region  the 
valuation  on  the  Connellsville  vein  has  been  increased 
from  the  old  figure  of  $700  an  acre  to  $850,  while  in 
the  lower  region  a  valuation  of  $750  an  acre  has  been 
placed  on  what  the  commissioners  designate  as  the 
“Pittsburgh  or  River  vein”  as  against  the  former 
figure  of  $600. 

Coal  of  the  Pittsburgh  seam  in  Springhill  is 
assessed  at  $300  per  acre.  The  Freeport  and 
Sevvickley  seams,  except  in  the  Indian  Creek  Valley, 
are  assessed  at  $75  per  acre.  In  the  latter  district 
the  valuation  is  placed  at  $25  per  acre. 


Business  Mechanism  Delicate. 

“The  mechanism  of  modern  business  is  so  delicate 
that  extreme  care  must  be  taken  not  to  interfere  with 
it  in  a  spirit  of  rashness  or  ignorance.  Many  of  those 
who  have  made  it  their  vocation  to  denounce  the 
great  industrial  combinations,  which  are  popularly, 
although  with  technical  inaccuracy,  known  as  ‘trusts,’ 
appeal  especially  to  hatred  and  fear.  These  are  pre¬ 
cisely  the  two  emotions,  particularly  when  combined 
with  ignorance,  which  unfit  men  for  the  exercise  of 
cool  and  steady  judgment.” — From  first  annual  mes¬ 
sage  of  the  late  President  Roosevelt,  Dec.  3,  1901. 


In  the  New  River  Field. 

L.  C.  Simpson  has  resigned  as  chief  clerk  of  the 
New  River  Co.,  Macdonald,  W.  Va.,  to  become 
superintendent  of  the  Mabscott  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  at 
Mabscott.  He  is  succeeded  by  E.  J.  McCook 

P.  McQuade  has  been  appointed  superintendent 
of  the  Beckley  Coal  &  Coke  Co.’s  mine  at  Wickham 
W.  Va. 

The  miners  in  the  New  River  and  Winding  Gulf 
fields  of  West  Virginia  have  demanded  the  closed 
shop,  the  check-off  system  of  collecting  dues  and 
payment  by  weight  on  a  net  ton  basis. 


“NOW  IS  THE  WINTER  OF  OUR  DISCONTENT.” 


Indiana  Mining  Notes. 

Three  men  were  killed  on  Thursday  of  last  week 
in  an  explosion  in  Jackson  coal  mine  No.  6,  near 
Clinton,  from  a  cause  yet  to  be  determined. 

The  Vicksburg  Coal  Co.,  Terre  Haute,  has  been 
incorporated  for  $30,000.  H.  W.  and  Walter  Robert¬ 
son  and  William  and  Albert  Kivits  are  the  incor¬ 
porators. 

Charles  H.  Zeller,  one  of  the  best  known  coal  men 
in  the  State,  is  dead  at  his  home  at  Brazil.  He  was 
47  years  old  and  was  formerly  connected  with  the 
West  Side  Coal  Co.  His  brother,  W.  M.  Zeller  is 
president  of  the  Citizens  National  Bank  of  Brazil 
and  prominent  in  coal  mining  trade. 

Following  a  heated  debate  in  the  Senate,  the  shot 
firer  bill  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  36  to  16.  The  bill, 
which  has  gone  to  the  house,  shifts  from  miner  tb 
operator  the  burden  of  employing  firers.  Opposition 
to  it  was  largely  on  the  ground  that  the  law  would 
indirectly  increase  the  wages  of  the  miners.  It  was 
pointed  out,  however,  that  if  the  bill  passed  it  would 
not  become  in  effect  until  after  the  next  wage  scale 
was  signed. 


Plenty  of  Coal  at  Bangor. 

A  note  from  Bangor,  Me.,  says : 

There  is  a  fair  amount  of  coal  in  the  hands  of  the 
dealers  here  at  Bangor  at  the  present  time,  with  every 
assurance  that  the  supply  will  come  along  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  take  care  of  our  requirements  until 
April  1. 

As  we  are  a  closed  port  from  December  10  to 
April  1,  we  did  not  receive  our  full  requirements  by 
water,  although  we  received  fully  our  allotment  up  to 
the  close  of  navigation.  Since  the  close  of  naviga¬ 
tion,  we  have  had  to  depend  on  all-rail,  or  rail  .and 
water  tonnage  combined  for  our  supply. 

Customers  were  supplied  here  locally  with  their 
two-thirds  delivery  early  in  December,  and  owing  to 
extremely  mild  weather  conditions  this  winter  there 
has  been  very  little  demand  up  to  the  present  time 
for  the  final  third  delivery.  In  fact,  it  is  very  doubt¬ 
ful  if  further  delivery  will  be  demanded  by  a  very 
great  proportion  of  the  trade. 


Shipments  of  coal  from  the  central  Pennsylvania 
district  over  the  Beech  Creek  Division  of  the  New 
York  Central  Lines  during  January  amounted  to 
758,871  tons,  compared  with  738,043  tons  during  the 
same  month  in  1918,  an  increase  of  20,838  tons. 
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YOUR  PLANS 


Do  they  call  for  a  plant  like  this  ? 


Every  day  you  see  more  Steel  Mast  and  Boom  type  Hoisting 
Plants  in  operation  on  the  water  fronts.  Their  growing  popularity 
is  convincing  proof  of  their  serviceability  for  the  unloading  of  Coal, 
Sand,  Gravel  and  Broken-stone. 

The  George  Haiss  Mfg.  Co.  erected  this  plant  at  Greenwich, 
Conn.,  for  the  Maher  Bros.  Corporation.  Write  for  Catalogues  and 
Data. 

PRODUCTS — Cars — Automatic,  Cable,  Push.  Clam  Shell  Buckets, 
Hoisting  Machinery,  Wagon  Loaders,  Bag  Loaders,  Pocket  Gates 
and  Valves,  Car  Unloaders,  Revolving  Screens,  Unloading  and 
Storage  Plants. 

THE  GEORGE  HAISS  MFG.  CO.,  Inc. 

139th  St.  and  Rider  Ave.,  New  York  City 


COAL  BOATS  FOR  HIRE 


Boats  to  Hire  on  a  Daily  or  Freight  Basis 
for  New  York  Harbor,  all  Long  Island 
Sound  Points  and  as  far  East  as  Boston 


CULLEN  BARGE  CORPORATION 

1  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  Telephone,  Bowling  Green  8600 


MALCOLM  BAXTER,  JR.,  President  DUNCAN  SINCLAIR,  Gen’I  Supt. 

NEW  CENTRAL  COAL  COMPANY 

Miners  and  Shippers  of 

GEORGES  CREEK  CUMBERLAND  COAL 
FROM  KOONTZ  AND  BIG  VEIN  MINES 
LONACONING,  MARYLAND 

Shipments  in  Cargo  or  Car  Load  Lots 

Rooms  304-5-6  Whitehall  Building 

17  BATTERY  PLACE  NEW  YORK 

TELEPHONE  2873  RECTOR 


CARNEGIE  COAL  CO. 

Oliver  Building 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

PRODUCERS 

Pittsburgh  Youghiogheny4Coal 

Six  Operations— each  equipped  with 

MARCUS  PICKING  TABLES 

I  ...  =1 

UPPER  LAKE  DOCKS 

SUPERIOR,  WIS.  DULUTH,  MINN. 


m_ 
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Directory  of  Large  Coal  Producers  of  West  Virginia. 


Below  is  a  list  of  West  Virginia  coal  mining  com¬ 
panies  whose  output  for  the  last  fiscal  year  exceeded 


100,000  gross  tons : 

Gross 

Name  of  Company.  Tons. 

United  States  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Gary .  4,680,727 

Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md....  3,691,295 

Pocahontas  Fuel  Co.,  New  York .  2,667,990 

Island  Creek  Coal  Co..  New  York .  1,919,381 

New  River  &  Pocahontas  Cons.  Coal  Co. ..  1,649,679 

Davis  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md .  1,570,797 

Solvay  Collieries  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich .  1,019,199 

Cabin  Creek  Cons.  Coal  Co.,  Charleston _  874,280 

Main  Island  Creek  Coal  Co.,  Omar .  846,699 

New  River  Collieries  Co.,  Charleston .  817,856 

Cannellton  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Cannellton..  778,644 
Kan.  &  Hock.  C,  &  C.  Co.,  Cleveland,  O..  733,040 

Hutchinson  Coal  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa....  676,266 

West  Virginia  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Elkins .  660,726 

Jamison  C.  &  C.  C.  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa...  660,100 

E.  E.  White  Coal  Co.,  Glen  White .  636,583 

Western  Pocahontas  Fuel  Co .  626,190 

Carbon  Fuel  Co.,  Cincinnati,  0  .  577,888 

Elkins  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Elkins .  568,097 

New  England  F.  &  T.  Co.,  Boston,  Mass..  552,961 
Maryland  C.  Co.  of  W.  Va.,  Baltimore,  Md.  539,937 

American  Coal  Co.,  New  York .  531,728 

McKell  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Glen  Jean .  511,334 

Logan  Mining  Co.,  Monaville .  509,268 

WFite  Oak  Fuel  Co.,  Macdonald .  503,260 

Paint  Creek  C.  M.  Co.,  Gallagher .  455,373 

Elkhorn  Piney  C.  M.  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  452,918 

Kelley's  Creek  Colliery  Co.,  Ward .  438,223 

Crozer  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa .  436,801 

Carter  Coal  Co.,  Coalwood .  436,257 

West  Va. -Pitts.  Coal  Co.,  Cleveland,  O....  410,581 

Raleigh  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Raleigh .  405,795 

Cranberry  Fuel  Co .  401,424 

Thacker  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O .  398,550 

Boomer  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Cleveland,  0  .  395,305 

Excelsior  Pocahontas  Coal  Co.,  Excelsior..  392,850 
Red  Jacket  Cons.  Coal  Co.,  'Red  Jacket....  375,367 

Century  Coal  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md .  364,401 

Gulf  Smokeless  Coal  Co.,  Tams .  358,513 

United  Pocahontas  Coal  Co.,  Crumpler....  345,265 

Page  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Page .  339,644 

Peerless  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Vivian .  337,693 

Lake  Superior  Coal  Co.,  Cannellton .  330,681 

Winding  Gulf  Coal  Co.,  Cincinnati,  0  .  326,894 

Virginia-Pittsburgh  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Fairmont  326,689 

Richland  Coal  Co.,  Wheeling .  316,741 

Quality  Cement  Coal  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa..  311,915 

Pulaski  Iron  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa .  311,556 

Houston  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O .  297,777 

Slab  Fork  Coal  Co.,  Charleston .  291,795 

Cleveland-Cliffs  Iron  Co.,  Cleveland,  O....  290,284 

Campbells  Creek  Coal  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O  . .  289,489 

Ashland  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Ashland .  288,568 

Keystone  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Philadelphia .  288,059 

Turkey  Gap  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Ennis .  284,038 

Monitor  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Wilkinson .  282,819 

Loup  Creek  Colliery  Co.,  Page .  280,692 

Lundale  Coal  Co.,  Lundale . ,, .  276,944 

Dawson  Coal  Co.,  Philadelphia..." .  272,187 

Stuart  Colliery  Co.,  Charleston .  269,858 

Elk  River  C.  &  L.  Co.,  Dundon .  267,345 

MacAlpin  Coal  Co.,  Charleston .  266,218 

Black  Betsey  Cons.  Coal  Co.,  Black  Betsy  265,393 

Four  States  Coal  Co..  Pittsburgh .  263,971 

Wyatt  Coal  Co.,  Charleston .  263,488 

Upland  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Elkhorn .  256,448 

Monongahela  Valley  Trac.  Co.,  Fairmont..  254,933 

Howard  Collieries,  Chattaroy .  253,938 

Powhatan  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Powhatan .  252,692 

Mill  Creek  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Bramwell .  242,547 

Hitchman  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Wheeling .  239,893 

Gauley  Mountain  Coal  Co.,  Ansted .  237,526 

J.  B.  B.  Coal  Co.,  Detroit.  Mich .  231,297 

Lynchburg  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Kyle .  229,123 

Premier  Pocahontas  Coll.  Co.,  Lynchburg  227,006 

West  Virginia  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Elkins .  223,821 

McDowell  C.  &  C.  Co.,  McDowell .  217,359 

TTmpire  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Landgraff .  215,652 

Imperial  Colliery  Co.,  Burnwell .  212,168 


Paragon  Colliery  Co.,  Huntington .  208,269 

Harvey  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Charleston .  205,687 

Bottom  Creek  C.  &  C.  Co .  205,666 

Fairmont  &  Cleveland  Coal  Co." .  201,989 

Aracoma  Coal  Co.,  Huntington .  201,148 

Winifrede  Coal  Co.,  Cincinnati,  0  .  200,319 

Lorain  C.  &  D.  Co.,  Columbus,  0 .  197,882 

Elkhorn  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Maybeury .  197,776 

Elkhorn  Coal  Corp.,  New  York .  197,168 

Virginia-Buff alo  Coal  Co.,  Huntington _  193,046 

King  Coal  Co.,  Vivian .  190,619 

Standard  Island  Creek  Coal  Co.,  Logan...  190,323 

Houston  Collieries  Co.,  Cincinnati,  0 .  188,435 

Superior  Pocahontas  Coal  Co.,  Davy .  186,771 

Commonwealth  Power  Ry.  &  L.  Co .  185,867 

Deegans  Eagle  Coal  Co.,  Pluntington. .  185,721 

Boone  County  Coal  Corp.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  185,656 

Elm  Grove  Mining  Co.,  Cleveland,  0 .  185,184 

Maderia-Hill-Clark  Coal  Co.,  New  York..  182,429 

Richland  Block  Coal  Co .  182,255 

Crystal  Block  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Welch .  179,982 

Central  Pocahontas  Coal  Co.,  Welch .  179,885 

Richland  Mining  Co.,  Wheeling .  178,759 

Prockter  Coal  Co.,  Amherstdale .  178,693 

Otto  Marmet  C.  &  M.  Co.,  Raymond  City  175,976 

Buffalo  Eagle  Colliery  Co.,  Accoville .  175,135 

Warrior  Coal  Co.,  Tazewell,  Va .  174,395 

Long  Branch  Coal  Co.,  Mt.  Hope .  174,093 

Algoma  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Algoma .  169,402 

Buckeye  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Freeman .  167.631 

Ben  Franklin  C.  Co.  of  W.  Va.,  Moundsville  166,123 

Weyanoke  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Lowe .  162,963 

Low  Moor  Iron  Co.  of  Va.,  Kay  Moor....  161,207 
Mineral  States  Coal  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md...  159,387 

Whittaker-Glossner  Co.,  Wheeling .  159,380 

Yukon-Pocahontas  Coal  Co.,  Yukon .  158,250 

Tidewater  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Vivian .  156,832 

Pemberton  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Affinity .  156,214 

Gilliam  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Lynchburg .  155,303 

Thomas  Coal  Co.,  Bramwell .  154,991 

Harry  B.  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Fairmont .  154,492 

Eureka  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Eckman .  154,126 

W  ar  Eagle  Coal  Co.,  Williamson .  151,068 

Austin  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Austin .  150,767 

Rum  Creek  Coll.  &  By-Prod.  Co.,  Debue..  150,117 

Gay  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Logan .  149,503 

Greenbrier  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Bramwell .  149,180 

Louisville  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Bramwell .  148,480 

Williamson  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Williamson .  147,904 

Preston  County  Coke  Co.,  Cascade .  146,369 

Rock  Lick  Coal  Co.,  Staunton,  Va .  146,061 

Sycamore  Coal  Co.,  Vivian .  145,093 

Beckley  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Charleston .  145,044 

Booth-Bowen  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Freeman .  143,145 

North  American  Coal  Co.,  Morgantown..'.  141,236 

MacGregor  Coal  Co.,  Charleston .  140,281 

Blue  Creek  C.  &  L.  Co.,  Charleston .  140,195 

Ennis  Coal  Co.,  Hiawatha .  140,129 

Crystal  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Bramwell .  138,332 

D.  C.  Thomas  Coal  Co.,  Bramwell .  138,159 

Wyoming  Coal  Co.,  Tams .  136,998 

Dunn  Loop  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Charleston .  136,706 

Roanoke  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Worth .  135,250 

Virginia  Maryland  Coal  Corp.,  Adamston..  132,994 

Lillybrook  Coal  Co.,  Lillybrook .  132,000 

Red  Jacket  Jr.  Coal  Co.,  Red  Jacket .  129,889 

Coalburg  Colliery  Co.,  Ronda .  129,144 

Wheeling  S.  &  I.  Co.,  Wheeling .  129,045 

Star  C.  &  C.  Co..  Redstar .  128,975 

Cumberland  Coal  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md .  128,721 

Prudence  Coal  Co.,  Charleston .  127,992 

American  Rolling  Mills  Co .  127,376 

Consumers  Fuel  Co .  127,270 

Amherst  Coal  Co.,  Amherstdale .  126,359 

Arlington  C.  &  C.  Co.,  McDowell .  126,185 

Litz-Smith  Island  Creek  C.  Co.,  Huntington  125,788 

Plymouth  C.  &  M.  Co..  Plymouth .  125,660 

Francois  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Clarksburg .  125,531 

Mabscott  C.  &  C.  Co .  122,897 

Alpha  Pocahontas  Coal  Co.,  Alpoca .  122,694 

Rock  Island  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Fairmont...  122,389 

Anchor  Coal  Co.,  Highcoal .  120,205 

Monte  Coal  Co.,  Huntington .  117,712 

Empire  Fuel  Co.,  Fairmont .  116,408 


Buffalo-Thacker  Coal  Co .  116,090 

Mastellar  Coal  Co.,  Keyser .  115,050 

Scotia  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Charleston .  1 14^559 

Buckhannon  River  Coal  Co.,  Adrian .  114,225 

Rosemont  Coal  Co.,  Philadelphia .  113,421 

Omar  Coal  Co .  112911 

Seng  Creek  Coal  Co.,  Whitesville .  Ill *874 

Yuma  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Wilkinson .  Hl’543 

Rich  Creek  Coal  Co.,  Fairmont .  111,259 

Bethlehem  Coal  Co.,  Fairmont .  110,478 

Bailey-Wood  Coal  Co.,  Glen  Jean .  110,280 

Whyel  Coal  Co.,  Uniontown .  109,884 

Eureka  Coal  Co.,  Danwood .  108,715 

Spruce  River  Coal  Co.,  Massillon .  108,575 

Collins  Colliery  Co .  108,200 

Williams  Pocahontas  Coal  Co.,  War .  107,390 

Ephriam’s  Creek  C.  &  C.  Co.,  New  York. ..  106,438 

Shamrock  Coal  Co.,  Tazewell,  Va .  106,372 

Elk  Ridge  C.  &  C.  Co .  106,197 

White  Star  Mining  Co.,  Dayton,  0 .  105,477 

Pittsvein  Coal  Co.,  Flemington .  105,076 

Marmet  Coal  Co.,  Cincinnati .  104,964 

Wrebb  Coal  Mining  Co.,  Cincinnati,  0 .  102,972 

Pawama  C.  &  C.  Co.,  New  York .  101,322 

Standard  Pocahontas  C.  Co.,  Cleveland,  O.  101,049 

Whittaker-Glessner  Co.,  Wheeling .  101,035 

Don  Coal  Co.,  Huntington..  .  104,938 

Pemberton  Fuel  Co.,  Mt.  Hone .  104,524 


Worcester  Dealers  Organize. 


Twenty  of  Tliem  Form  a  Fuel  Section  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Worcester,  Mass.,  Feb.  6. — Twenty  of  the  leading 
retail  coal  dealers  of  this  city  have  formed  an  or¬ 
ganization  to  be  known  as  the  Fuel  Section  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  Chamber  officials  are 
to  assist  the  coal  men  in  the  carrying  out  of  such 
plans  as  it  is  believed  will  prove  beneficial  to  the 
trade  and  to  the  public.  This  was  tried  last  winter, 
when  the  coal  shortage  was  acute,  and  the  results 
were  so  good  that  it  was  decided  to  make  the  ar¬ 
rangement  a  permanent  one. 

With  the  exception  of  the  establishment  of  retail 
coal  prices,  the  Fuel  Section  will  give  consideration 
to  any  matter  bearing  on  the  coal  trade.  The  work 
will  be  done  chiefly  by  the  executive  committee, 
which  consists  of  George  E.  Copeland,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Claflin-Sumner  Coal  Co.;  Hiram  F. 
Powers,  treasurer  of  the  F.  E.  Powers  Coal  Co., 
and  T.  E.  Sterne,  Jr.,  assistant  treasurer  of  the 
Scranton  Coal  Co.  Whenever  an  occasion  demands 
it,  a  full  meeting  of  the  section  will  be  called. 

The  executive  committee  is  to  work  in  qo-opera- 
tion  with  the  officials  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  will  have  the  assistance  of  the  latter  organiza¬ 
tion  at  all  times. 

One  of  the  important  features  of  the  Fuel  Sec¬ 
tion  is  that  complaints  from  consumers  will  be  re¬ 
ceived  at  any  time  and  given  due  consideration. 


Coal  Exports  to  Brazil. 

Exports  of  bituminous  coal  to  Brazil,  by  months, 
during  1918  and  three  years  previous,  were: 


Month : 

1915. 

1916'. 

1917. 

1918. 

January  . 

19,379 

31.401 

53,127 

February  . . . 

28,705 

45,142 

56,993 

64,747 

March . 

42,827 

81,394 

47,869 

27,323 

April  . 

66,582 

49,287 

51,807 

25,097 

May  ..... _ 

65,183 

107,087 

44,281 

79,400 

June  . 

122,485 

61,308 

96,040 

93,782 

July  . 

84,813 

57,566 

12,122 

68,362 

August  . 

53,002 

100,993 

132,898 

46,877 

September  . . 

61,223 

87.477 

37,391 

33,829 

October  _ 

40,119 

81,855 

41,707 

38,461 

November  . . 

25,159 

49,735 

56,886 

59,247 

Total  .... 

609,472 

753,245 

631,121 

537,125 

Now  is  the  time  to  advertise  for  orders. 
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THE  MARKET  SITUATION 


More  than  a  few  well  informed  people 
declare  that  there  is  apt  to  be  a  shortage 
of  soft  coal  before  many  weeks  go  by. 
They  are  not  obvious  of  the  present  condi¬ 
tion*  in  the  trade  but  are  prompted,  rather, 
to  make  their  comment  because  of  the  al¬ 
most  universal  suspension  of  purchasing. 
This  has  been  reflected  by  the  further  de¬ 
crease  in  the  production  of  bituminous  coal 
which  is  now  at  the  lowest  point  reached  at 
any  time  in  the  past  three  years.  Yet,  de¬ 
spite  mild  weather  and  reduced  manufact¬ 
uring  activity,  vast  quantities  of  coal  cer¬ 
tainly  not  less  than  a  million  and  a  quarter 
tons  per  day  have  been  consumed  every  day 
since  November  1.  As  we  have  said  before, 
no  storage  pile  however  great,  can  stand 
continual  drafts  upon  it  without  replenish¬ 
ment,  and  the  time  is  coming  when  there 
will  be  thousands  of  coal  users  desirous  of 
obtaining  supplies. 

In  fact,  contract  making  is  very  decidedly 
in  the  air  now  and  with  a  little  more  assur¬ 
ance  as  to  future  business  conditions,  a  little 
better  understanding  of  the  political  out¬ 
look  at  home  and  abroad,  a  little  more  re¬ 
pression  of  the  radical  element,  there  would 
be  a  greatly  increased  demand.  Quite 
aside  from  any  question  of  local  politics, 
coal  men  are  very  properly  taking  a  keen 
interest  in  affairs  at  Washington,  looking  for 
better  results  after  the  4th  of  March.  Cer¬ 
tainly  there  are  many  opportunities  for  im¬ 
provement,  at  least  on  such  features  as  the 
proper  readjustment  of  Government  con¬ 
tracts  so  suddenly  terminated  by  the  sign¬ 
ing  of  the  armistice. 

Many  manufacturers,  as  is  well  known, 
were  running  full  blast  on  Government 
orders  which  were  suddenly  halted  without, 
however,  either  a  prompt  settlement  of  ac¬ 
counts  in  hand  or  even  definite  word  as  to 
resumption  of  activities.  Many  factories 
are  crowded  with  raw  or  semi-finished  ma¬ 
terial  which  cannot  be  disposed  of  until 
definite  word  comes  from  Washington, 
while  many  machines,  altered  or  adjusted 
to  accommodate  special  work,  are  in  like 
manner  tied  up  so  that  they  cannot  be  i  e- 
stored  to  the  commercial  uses  upon  which 
they  were  formerly  employed.  Such  cir¬ 
cumstances  account  for  more  than  a  little 
financial  tightness,  disinclination  to  bin 
fuel  supplies  and  other  material,  for  more 
than  a  little  unemployment  and  for  the 
slowness  with  which  readjustment  is  being 
accomplished. 

Altogether,  it  is  not  strange  that  a  pessi¬ 


mistic  sentiment  prevails  in  certain  quar¬ 
ters  but  there  are  many  instances  in  which 
it  has  gone  beyond  all  bounds  and  when  the 
tide  turns  there  will  be  such  a  demand  for 
coal  as  may  easily  create  a  condition  of 
shortage.  Certainly  we  know  that  there  is 
no  new  army  of  common  laborers  coming 
over  to  take  their  places  at  the  foot  of  the 
ladder  in  the  mining  fields.  The  natural  and 
persistent  drift  away  will  be  encouraged  by 
present  slow  time.  There  is  decreasing 
efficiency  of  railroad  equipment  by  reason 
of  lack  of  repairs.  There  is  a  lack  of  buying 
of  cars  and  engines  by  the  railroads  for 
diplomatic  or  prudential  reasons  and  there 
is  the  possibility  of  heavy  exports  affecting 
the  smokeless  coal  market  in  particular  and 
relieving  possible  7  overstocking  of  other 
markets.  We  have  often  seen  illustrated 
the  fact  that  a  brisk  demand  for  smokeless 
coal  has  an  effect  on  far  distant  points  by 
affecting  the  secondary  if  not  the  primary 
sources  of  supply. 

The  releasing  of  ships  for  tonnage  move¬ 
ment  to  South  America  has  already  had 
some  effect  in  the  West  Virginia  trade  and 
soon  we  shall  be  hearing  of  our  great 
domestic  shipping  propositions,  the  move¬ 
ment  of  coal  up  the  lakes.  So,  while  it  is 
noticeable  that  consumers’  supplies  of  steam 
coal  are  in  many  cases  nearing  the  boards, 
the  impression  prevails  “There  is  nothing 
to  fear”  and  there  may  be  a  rude  awakening 
in  store  for  some  folks  who  delay  too  long 
in  their  negotiations  for  additional  tonnage. 

The  rescinding  of  the  anti-reconsignment 
order  March  1  will  permit  the  all-rail 
business  to  return  to  its  normal  channels 
and  remove  a  thorn  that  has  been  troubling 
the  wholesale  interests,  particularly  in  the 
West  where  the  trade  policies  of  the  past 
have  caused  coal  men,  in  general,  to  be 
bitterly  opposed  to  this  restriction  of  their 
activities. 

One  of  the  most  vital  questions  before 
the  seaboard  trade  is  the  fate  of  the  Tide¬ 
water  Coal  Exchange.  After  March  1  it 
will  be  optional  with  each  shipper  whether 
he  continues  to  use  the  pools  or  goes  back 
to  the  old  arrangement  of  shipping  coal  to 
tidewater  on  his  own  individual  consign¬ 
ment.  While  the  pooling  arrangement  may 
have  its  disadvantages,  it  would  seem  as  if. 
under  the  present  demurrage  rules,  these 
were  far  outweighed  by  its  advantages. 
Comparatively  few  shippers,  it  would  seem, 
could  do  a  tidewater  business  with  de¬ 
murrage  rates  as  they  are  without  incur¬ 
ring  prohibitive  car  charges.  It  would  be 


little  less  than  a  disaster  to  the  trade  at 
large  if  the  exchange  were  dissolved 
prematurely.  The  danger  is  that  not 
enough  shippers  realize  this,  and  that  by 
withdrawing  from  the  exchange  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment  they  may  lead  to  its 
dissolution,  only  to  repent  their  action  when 
it  is  too  late.  Obviously  this  is  a  matter 
which  should  demand  careful  consideration. 

Turning  to  the  anthracite  branch  of  the 
trade  we  find  that  there  has  been  a  notable 
revival  of  the  problems  of  the  past.  A 
resuscitation,  we  might  say  of  certain  dif¬ 
ficulties  that  some  folks  thought  were  dead 
and  buried.  As  Banquo’s  ghost  came  forth 
to  disturb  the  merrymakers,  so  have  cer¬ 
tain  of  the  difficulties  familiar  to  the  old- 
timers  in  the  coal  trade,  stepped  forth  from 
the  glooms  of  oblivion. 

An  important  feature,  one  that  seemingly 
will  not  soon  be  modified,  is  the  fact  that 
steam  coal  prices  will  be  less  this  year  than 
they  were  in  1918.  Permanent  harm  has 
been  done  to  the  market  for  No.  1  buck¬ 
wheat,  it  is  freely  asserted,  and  consequent¬ 
ly  domestic  sizes  must  bear  the  major 
burden  of  the  producing  cost  as  it  did  in 
earlier  years.  Some  assert  that  too  liberal 
a  policy  has  been  followed  with  reference  to 
wages*  at  the  mines.  It  is  said  that  the 
price  of  coal  has  been  jacked  up  too  high 
and  a  question  is  raised  as  to  whether  re¬ 
adjustment  seen  in  the  copper  producing 
districts  will  be  effected  in  the  coal  fields. 
But.  it  is  generally  regarded  as  a  bad  policy 
to  disturb  wage  conditions  at  this  time. 
Nothing  could  be  more  calculated  to  foster 
the  spread  of  discontent  and  help  to  prop¬ 
agate  Bolshevism  (now  all  too  prevalent  in 
this  country)  than  an  ill-advised  attempt  to 
force  down  wages,  in  coal  mining  or  any 
other  line,  while  the  cost  of  living  remains 
at  its  present  high  level. 

It  is  recognized  that  to  really  stimulate  buying  the 
price  of  coal  would  have  to  be  reduced  so  materially 
as  not  only  to  wine  out  profits  but  cause  labor 
troubles  that  might  better  be  avoided.  Yet,  the  wage 
ouestion  is  bound  to  receive  attention,  particularly 
in  view  of  the  steadily  increasing  physical  difficuli- 
ties  of  anthracite  mining.  % 

Will  mining  machinery  be  so  developed  to 
reduce  labor  cost?  That  is  the  vital  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  dav,  for,  if,  in  view  of  mining 
difficulties,  anthracite  goes  on  increasing  to 
$12,  $13,  or  $14  a  ton  at  places  not  far  dis¬ 
tant  from  the  mines,  there  will,  undoubtedly 
be  a  great  increase  in  the  use  of  substitutes. 
Already  we  hear  inquiries  in  regard  to  bri¬ 
quets,  the  use  of  coke  for  domestic  purposes 
and  other  features  of  that  sort. 

When  there  is  a  difference  of  only  $1  a 
ton  in  the  cost  of  substitutes  they  are  not 
given  much  attention  but  at  $4  a  ton  or 
thereabouts  they  receive  attention  not  only 
from  consumers  but  from  inventors  and 
promoters  as  well.  So  it  can  be  said  that 
the  trade  has  to  contend  with  some  of  the 
old-time  problems  in  taking  any  broad  view 
of  the  industry.  But  as  to  the  facts  more 
directly  in  hand  it  can  be  said  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  dullness  will  not  last  very  long  because 
of  the  steady  use  of  supplies  on  hand  and 
when  the  demand  does  pick  up  again,  coal 
people  will  have  a  tremendous  advantage  if 
they  can  go  ahead  at  the  prevailing  prices, 
even  if  that  means  short-time  operations 
in  the  intervening  period.  The  course  of 
the  market  after  April  is  still  in  doubt 
though  many  favor  an  increase  of  10  cents 
per  month  so  as  to  attain  50  cents  additional 
bv  the  time  the  fall  season  rolls  around. 
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Trade  Conditions  at  New  York. 

Anthracite  Market  Remains  Very  Quiet,  with  Interest  Centering  Largely  on  Spring  Prices — 
Bituminous  Trade  in  Better  Shape  as  Accumulation  in  Pools  Is  Reduced. 


Dullness  continues  to  be  the  keynote  of  the  an¬ 
thracite  trade,  with  tidewater  shipments  showing 
a  great  shrinkage  in  volume  as  compared  with  a 
few  weeks  ago.  '  This  reflects  curtailment  at  the 
collieries,  which  have  been  operating  on  short  time 
since  the  first  of  the  month,  also  the  filled-up  con¬ 
dition  of  retail  yards  both  locally  and  to  the  east¬ 
ward.  With  their  storage  space  full,  dealers  can, 
at  the  most,  take  in  tonnage  only  for  replacement 
and  the  outward  movement  remains  sluggish,  in 
keeping  with  weather  conditions. 

Moreover,  dealers  with  several  weeks’  stock  of 
certain  sizes  on  hand  are  not  inclined  to  take  any 
more  of  those  sizes  even  for  replenishment  pur¬ 
poses,  preferring  to  reduce  their  holdings  to  the 
lowest  margin  of  safety  between  now  and  April  1. 
Some  claim  to  have  enough  of  nearly  every  size 
to  carry  them  right  through  March,  unless  there 
is  an  abnormal  amount  of  winter  weather  crowded 
into  the  next  few  weeks.  Dealers  are  particularly 
well  fixed  on  egg  and  pea. 

Interest  centers  largely  on  the  price  policy  of  the 
leading  producers  for  the  coming  coal  year.  Wide 
circulation  has  been  given  by  the  dailies  to  a  report 
from  Pottsville  that  the  usual  50-cent  reduction 
on  prepared  sizes  will  be  made  on  April  1,  with 
the  sliding  scale  arrangement  to  apply  after  that. 
This  is  entirely  at  variance,  however,  with  the  views 
expressed  in  local  anthracite  circles.  The  opinion 
is  widely  held  that  there  will  be  no  discount  on 
April  1,'  but  that  the  sliding  scale  will  take  the 
present  circular  as  its  starting  point  and  add  50 
cents  a  ton  thereto  by  September  1. 

Another  suggestion  is  that  a  25-cent  reduction 
be  made  on  April  1,  to  t>e  tollowed  by  five  monthly 
advances  of  15  cents  each,  beginning  May  1.  This 
would  also  make  the  September  price  50  cents 
above  that  now  in  effect,  and  it  might  be  even  more 
effective  in  stimulating  early  buying  by  consumers 
than  to  begin  raising  the  price  without  any  pre¬ 
liminary  discount. 

But  while  higher  prices  for  domestic  coal  are  a 
foregone  conclusion  in  the  wholesale  trade,  the 
Pottsville  dispatch  has  no  doubt  created  uncertainty 
in  the  minds  of  many  dealers  and  will  make  them 
more  inclined  than  ever  to  hold  their  purchases 
down  to  a  minimum,  until  April  1,  or  until  some 
definite,  official  announcement  is  made  concerning 
spring  prices. 

For  the  time  being  the  local  market  on  steam 
sizes  is  in  somewhat  better  shape,  owing  to  the 
partial  cleaning  up  of  the  congestion  which  was 
so  much  in  evidence  a  few  weeks  ago.  This  is  the 
result  of  shutdowns  at  collieries  and  washeries. 

The  Bituminous  Trade. 

The  tidewater  bituminous  market  is  in  a  healthier 
condition  as  a  result  of  the  numerous  port  embar¬ 
goes  which  have  been  in  effect  for  the  last  month 
and  the  efforts  made  by  shippers  to  move  coal 
standing  at  the  piers.  The  accumulation  in  the  lo¬ 
cal  pools,  which  amounted  to  6,492  cars  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  3,  had  been  reduced  to  3,674  cars  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  and  the  pressure  to  sell  demurrage  coal  has 
been  less  marked  this  week  than  for  some  time 
past.  There  are  still  a  considerable  number  of 
loaded  boats  on  the  market,  however,  which  tend  to 
keep  spot  prices  more  or  less  unsettled. 

In  bituminous  circles  the  belief  is  gaining  ground 
that  the  worst  stage  of  the  depression  has  been 
reached,  if  not  actually  passed,  and  that  an  upturn 
is  not  far  away.  This  is  indicated,  for  one  thing, 
by  the  fact  that  consumers  are  beginning  to  take 
more  interest  in  the  market.  It  is  not  so  much  that 
spot  demand  has  picked  up,  but  inquiries  regarding 
future  supplies  are  more  numerous. 

This  is  accounted  for  on  two  grounds :  First, 
that  many  contracts  expire  at  the  end  of  March, 
less  than  six  weeks  hence,  and,  second,  that  stock 
piles  are  growing  smaller  all  the  time.  Consumers 
have  no  fear  of  a  general  coal  shortage  similar  to 


that  of  last  year,  but  they  realize  there  is  only  a 
limited  supply  of  the  better  grades  and  that  if  they 
want  to  pick  and  choose  it  is  advisable  not  to  wait 
too  long  before  making  their  arrangements  for  next 
season.  And  most  decidedly  they  do  want  to  pick 
and  choose.  The  experiences  of  the  past  two  years 
have  taught  them  that  some  coal  is  a  bad  buy  at 
any  price. 

This  is  going  to  make  it  necessary  for  a  lot  of 
mines — mostly  of  the  smaller  type — to  stay  closed 
indefinitely,  through  inability  to  market  their  out¬ 
put,  but  on  the  other  hand,  it  means  that  the  oper¬ 
ator  with  a  superior  grade  of  coal  will  be  able 
to  get  his  price  regardless  of  what  inferior  stuff  is 
offering  for.  For  this  reason  producers  of  good 
Central  Pennsylvania  coals  are  quoting  prices  on 
contract  which  are  out  of  line  with  quotations 
heard  of  in  connection  with  spot  sales  of  similar 
grades. 

For  the  time  being  a  great  many  consumers  are 
out  of  the  market,  not  because  they  are  reluctant 
to  pay  the  prices  now  being  asked,  but  because  they 
do  not  want  to  take  in  any  more  tonnage  until 
stocks  have  been  further  reduced.  As  noted  above, 
however,  depletion  has  reached  a  point  where  an 
increasing  number  are  beginning  to  take  an  inter¬ 
est  in  coal,  and  if  enough  of  them  reach  the  bottom 
of  their  piles  at  about  the  same  time  the  result 
may  be  a  sudden  tightening  of  the  market  that 
will  surprise  not  only  the  buyers  themselves,  but 
those  in  the  trade  who  are  not  feeling  particularly 
cheerful  over  the  outlook. 

Realizing  that  it  does  no  good  to  cut  the  price 
and  that  the  best  plan  is  to  wait  patiently  until 
the  demand  picks  up  of  its  own  accord,  most  oper¬ 
ators  are  closing  down  their  mines  from  two  to  four 
days  a  week  and  not  trying  to  force  matters.  Those 
in  Central  Pennsylvania  are  quoting  all  the  way 
from  $2.50  to  $2.95  per  net  ton  for  mine  shipment 
this  month  or  next,  with  little  of  the  better  grades 
offering  below  $2.75.  On  contracts  the  producers 
are  holding  out  for  higher  figures  than  they  are 
selling  small  lots  for. 

Coal  Tonnage  of  New  York  Harbor. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  number  of 
cars  of  anthracite  and  bituminous  handled  over  all 
the  railroad  coal  piers  in  New  York  harbor  for 
several  weeks  past : 


Anthra- 

Bitumi- 

Week  of — 

cite. 

nous. 

December  19-25  . 

.  5,728 

*  5,327 

December  26-January  1 . 

.  5,453 

5,287 

January  2-8  . 

.  5,969 

5,369 

January  9-15  . 

.  4,362 

3,518 

January  16-22  . 

.  6,622 

6,917 

January  23-29  . 

.  5,705 

5,858 

Tanuary  30-Februarv  5.. 

.  5,124 

6,763 

February  6-12  . 

.  3,638 

5,273 

February  13-19  . 

.  3,532 

6,420 

Twenty-third  Anthracite  District. 

Production  of  coal  in 

the  23d  Anthracite  Dis- 

trict  during  the  calendar 

year,  1918,  was: 

Company 

Address 

Tons 

Susquehanna  Coll.  Co... 

.Wilkes-Barre  .. 

.1,107,462 

Phila.  &  Read.  C.  &  I.  Co. 

.Pottsville  . 

.  688,629 

Colonial  Colliery  Co.... 

.Frackville  . 

.  347,747 

Excelsior  Coal  Co . 

..Shamokin . 

.  214,850 

Greenough  R.  A.  Coal  Co.Shamokin  . 

.  193,438 

Enterprise  Coal  Co . 

.Scranton  . 

.  142,834 

Total,  1918  . 

.2,694,960 

Total,  1917  . 

.2,901,900 

B.  I.  Evans,  Inspector. 

WANTED 


20,000  tons  high-grade  Smokeless  Slack, 
on  contract,  during  basic  year,  taking  Pitts¬ 
burgh  rate  to  Black  Rock.  Reply,  giving 
full  particulars  and  analysis,  to  “Advertiser,” 
care  of  Sa  ward’s  Journ'ai.. 


Conditions  at  Cincinnati. 


Sellers  Taking  Hope  in  Fact  That  Buyers’ 
Stocks  Near  Depletion. 

The  local  coal  situation  of  the  week  was  pretty 
well  epitomized  by  a  prominent  Cincinnati  producer 
when  he  declared  that  “All  the  coal  men  are  happy, 
but  they  do  not  know  the  reason  why.”  But,  of 
course  this  is  not  strictly  true,  for  while  they  do 
not  know  any  immediate  tangible  reason  why,  they 
have  a  very  proper  and  substantial  basis  for  cheer 
in  the  early  prospect  of  renewed  coal  demands. 

It  is  a  fact  that  there  is  a  veritable  minimum 
of  selling  now,  that  coal  users  are  drawing  on  stocks 
very  largely,  for  weather  conditions  have  been 
such  as  to  create  no  special  demands.  Mines  in 
many  districts  are  either  wholly  shut  down  or  work¬ 
ing  only  from  20  to  50  per  cent.  time.  The  districts 
of  the  best  smokeless  production  alone  are  doing 
better. 

The  hopeful  side  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
stocks  are  near  the  point  of  depletion,  and  that  the 
time  is  approaching  when  these  must  be  renewed. 
The  season  of  lake  demand  is  nearly  upon  us,  when 
large  tonnage  will  go  into  the  Northwest. 

Early  Call  for  Contract  Prices. 

A  cheering  fact  is  that  coal  companies  at  Cincin¬ 
nati  are  kept  reasonably  busy  right  now  answering 
requests  for  estimates  on  contracts  due  to  be  made 
in  30,  60  and  90  days.  A  leader  in  the  coal  trade 
is  authority  for  the  statement  that  although  there 
was  practically  no  present  movement  of  coal,  he  be¬ 
lieved  the  coal  situation  was  fundamentally  bette» 
than  it  had  ever  been.  Producers  had  for  the  most 
part  been  able  to  pay  their  debts  and  effect  a  needed 
modernization  of  their  producing  plants.  Their 
financial  condition  and  the  just  range  of  their  credit 
was  such  that  they  could  not  well  tide  through  an 
unfavorable  emergency  without  losing  their  heads 
and  subjecting  the  trade  to  conditions  of  demoraliza¬ 
tion. 

With  the  recent  release  of  a  number  of  ships  for 
South  American  trade  there  is  a  visible  enhancement 
of  the  demand  for  New  River  smokeless  and  Poca¬ 
hontas  at  tidewater.  Perhaps  this  fact  constitutes 
the  most  hopeful  condition  of  the  week.  There  is 
a  feeling  among  operators  that,  with  broadened  op¬ 
portunities  for  shipments,  the  foreign  call  is  going 
to  be  a  not  inconsiderable  element  in  the  solution 
of  the  bituminous  surplus.  The  week’s  shipments 
to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  from  West  Virginia  show 
an  increase  of  approximately  25  per  cent. 

The  domestic  demand  has  been  a  trifle  better  be¬ 
cause  of  about  a  week  of  slightly  higher  temperature. 
But  it  has  fallen  chiefly  to  the  smokeless  varieties. 
At  best,  it  has  not  been  sensational  anywhere. 

A  considerable  number  of  Cincinnati  coal  men 
were  in  Cleveland  on  Monday  to  help  put  the  old 
pool  out  of  business  and  arrange  equitable  conditions 
for  the  season’s  shipments  to  the  Northwest. 


Market  at  Buffalo. 


Bituminous  Output  Carefully  Restricted  and 
Prices  Hold  Well. 

The  situation  does  not  change  much.  The  plan 
devised  to  meet  the  throwing  off  of  the  arbitrary 
price  of  bituminous  holds  well.  It  consisted  in  shut¬ 
ting  down  whenever  a  mine  could  not  sell  its  product 
at  full  prices.  Nobody  really  expected  it  to  work 
as  well  as  it  has  done  and  its  success  will  have  to 
be  set  down  as  telling  another  story,  which  is  not 
a  very  comforting  one.  It  means  that  the  mines 
are  not  enjoying  much  of  a  profit  at  the  best  and 
that  the  only  hope  in  keeping  above  water  at  all 
lies  in  maintaining  prices. 

So  there  is  the  spectacle  of  a  great  part  of  the 
Allegheny  Valley  mine  idle,  first  one  and  then  an¬ 
other.  If  there  was  a  margin  of  profit  big  enough 
so  that  quite  an  amount  could  be  sacrified  no  doubt 
the  prices  would  be  cut  and  it  appears  that  the  con¬ 
sumers,  and  probably  most  of  the  jobbers,  looked 
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to  see  a  cut  of  at  least  50  cents  a  ton,  if  not  more. 
It  appears,  though,  that  the  contention  of  the  opera¬ 
tors,  that  it  would  be  ruinous  to  do  this,  was  based 
on  facts  and  they  refused,  except  now  and  then,  to 
cut  the  prices. 

As  soon  as  the  arbitrary  price  was  dropped  it 
was  common  for  certain  jobbers  to  announce  that 
they  were  receiving  offers  of  coal  at  a  big  reduc¬ 
tion.  There  was  just  truth  enough  in  this  to  give 
it  a  show  of  actuality  and  no  doubt  some  of  them 
expected  to  see  the  entire  output  selling  soon  at  this 
reduction.  They  now  confess  that  it  has  not  hap¬ 
pened.  There  are  a  few  cuts  made,  but  there  is 
usually  something  behind  them  that  in  reality  con¬ 
firms  the  full  price  quite  as  much  as  anything  else 
does.  Bituminous  coal  must  sell  for  about  what  it 
did  or  it  must  stay  in  the  ground.  The  grasp  of 
the  situation  is  certainly  better  than  it  ever  was  be¬ 
fore  and  for  a  good  reason — self-preservation. 

This,  however,  means  anything  but  activity  in  the 
trade.  Everything  drags.  The  consumer  buys,  but 
probably  not  nearly  as  much  as  he  consumes,  for  he 
is  often  stocked  up  for  three  months  or  more.  The 
worst  feature  of  the  situation  is  that  the  industries 
of  the  country  are  not  starting  up.  Everybody  is  urg¬ 
ing  everybody  else  to  start  up,  but  the  consumer 
holds  off,  waiting  for  prices  to  come  down.  Builders 
are  afraid.  If  all  costs  were  to  stay  where  the  rents 
could  be  put  up  to  meet  them,  but  when  the  expected 
decline  takes  place  it  would  leave  them  high  and 
dry,  much  more  than  it  would  the  manufacturer  and 
handler  of  goods,  for  they  might  be  sold  at  present 
■prices.  A  good  many  things  must  be  settled  before 
factories  rur.  steadily  again. 

In  the  anthracite  trade  the  situation  is  somewhat 
different,  as  the  prices  are  assured  because  the  in¬ 
dustry  is  in  few  hands  and  can  be  more  easily  con¬ 
trolled.  The  supply  is  in  excess  of  the  demand  and 
the  winter  still  fails  to  come  to  the  rescue. 


Conditions  at  Boston. 


Industrials  Considering  Making  Contracts — 
Market  Conditions  Stagnant. 

There  are  some  signs  of  improvement  in  the  whole¬ 
sale  market  but  it  appears  to  be  confined  to  a  some¬ 
what  increased  demand  from  small  dealers  for  the 
smaller  sizes  of  anthracite  to  be  sold  in  bag  lots. 
There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  increase  in  business 
in  egg  coal  A  touch  of  real  winter  during  the 
past  week  has  been  partly  responsible  for  such 
improvement  as  is  noted. 

In  the  bituminous  market,  price  inquiries  are  heard 
and  a  number  of  mills  and  other  large  concerns 
are  reported  to  be  considering  the  making  of  con¬ 
tracts  but  there  is  as  yet  no  general  closing  of  agree¬ 
ments.  It  is  still  a  stagnant  market.  The  pre¬ 
vailing  high  level  for  water  borne  freights  continues 
to  be  a  source  of  anxiety.  There  is  general  inquiry 
as  to  why  coastwise  rates  would  not  show  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  recession  following  the  reductions  in  rates 
for  offshore  traffic. 

Bills  to  regulate  the  sale  of  coal  in  Massachusetts 
have  been  the  subject  of  further  hearing  before  a 
legislative  committee.  Representative  Fred  P. 
Greenwood  of  Everett,  who  is  sponsor  for  one  of 
the  bills,  declared  that  retail  dealers  in  Massachu¬ 
setts  were  “engaged  in  a  bunco  game  and  that  they 
were  “wrapped  up  in  alligator  skins.”  He  claimed 
that  24  per  cent,  of  the  coal  sold  to  Massachusetts 
householders  consisted  of  stones  and  dirt.  Mr. 
Greenwood  exhibited  a  bag  of  rocks  and  another 
bag  filled  with  slate  which  he  said  had  been  taken 
from  coal’ of  the  kind  he  described.  Representative 
Frederic  J.  Brown  of  Woburn,  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  said  that  the  Government  was  to  blame  for 
the  entire  coal  trouble.  It  was  suggested  that  if  th» 
Government  standard  for  coal  were  adopted  in  all 
States  it  would  solve  the  difficulty. 


W.  O.  Hawkins,  manager  for  Richard  &  Sons, 
Chicago,  Ill.,  took  seven  of  the  company’s  sales¬ 
men  to  visit  their  four  mines  at  Terre  Haute, 
Ind.,  last  week.  This  was  in  order  to  give  the  sales¬ 
men  a  better  idea  of  the  producing  end  of  the  busi¬ 
ness. 
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Conditions  at  Chicago. 


Retailers  and  Steam  Users  Again  Making 
Their  Needs  Evident. 

The  Chicago  market  shows  a  quite  perceptible  im¬ 
provement  within  the  week.  Supplementing  the 
steady  drain  on  storage  piles  by  both  industrial  and 
domestic  consumers  by  a  steady  pull  of  cold  weather, 
the  market  has  taken  on  a  rather  more  active  and 
satisfactory  appearance.  There  is  more  buying  in 
evidence  now  than  for  some  time  past,  and  retail 
dealers  and  steam  consumers  are  the  buying  factors. 

The  railroad  coal  situation  continues  to  be  the 
market  deterrent,  the  counter-influence  that  prevents 
a  substantial  movement  in  the  direction  of  the  big 
steam  plants.  The  trade  having  been  convinced  that 
high  producing  costs  will  keep  selling  prices  on  the 
old  (the  President’s)  price  basis  or  better,  and  that 
the  expectation  that  open  market  conditions  would 
be  price-bottomless  conditions,  having  proven  to  be 
an  iridescent  dream,  there  is  but  one  more  peg 
left  on  which  big  steam  buyers  can  hang,  a  hope  of 
cheaper  coal  values,  and  that  is  that  railroads  will 
be  given  a  concession,  and,  in  conformity  with  the 
practice  of  last  fall,  other  buyers  will  somehow,  by 
the  grace  of  Garfield  or  the  big  low-cost  operators, 
be  accorded  a  like  concession. 

# 

Salesmen  Again  Active. 

One  of  the  notable  changes  in  market  conditions 
worthy  of  mention  is  that  now  buyers  are  sitting 
back  and  waiting  for  sellers  to  come  to  him,  whereas 
in  the  war  period  sellers  did  the  sitting  back  and 
the  buyers  the  hustling.  A  marked  contrast  is  thus 
shown,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  coal  trade 
traveling  salesman.  Whereas  this  luminary  was  a 
few  months  ago  hanging  on  to  his  job  by  the  eye¬ 
lids,  he  is  now  the  avant  courier  of  old  and  enjoy¬ 
ing  his  pristine  glory  as  a  premier  factor  in  coal 
trade  affairs. 

Another  feature  of  the  present  situation  that  should 
be  mentioned  is  the  testing  out  of  special  and  par¬ 
ticular  coals  which  is  now  taking  place  incident  to 
getting  back  on  to  a  regular  or  peace  footing  again. 
The  war  period  compelled  many  consumers  to  use 
coal  they  didn’t  want,  and  now  that  they  can  have 
what  they  do  want  they  are  not  so  certain  as  to 
just  what  is  the  best.  They  have  learned  much 
from  the  conditions  that  the  war  entailed.  Some 
users  have  learned  to  burn  western  coal  with  sur¬ 
prising  success,  and  others  have  learned  more  about 
coal  that  they  never  have  used  than  they  ever  knew 
before.  So  while  some  consumers  are  sticking  by 
the  coal  they  used  during  the  war,  others  are  going 
back  to  their  old  loves,  and  at  third  class  are  se¬ 
lecting  and  trying  out  entirely  new  descriptions. 

Considerable  Contract  Inquiry. 

The  inquiry  for  contract  coal  covering  next  year 
is  getting  stronger,  but  litt'e  or  no  business  is  being 
placed  by  consumers  or  booked  by  operators,  in  many 
cases  both  elements  desiring  to  wait  until  the  sit¬ 
uation  clears  up  more  fully.  Taking  conditions  by 
and  large,  it  is  encouraging  to  note  that  a  spirit 
of  hopefulness  prevails  and  that  the  more  substan¬ 
tial  producers  are  looking  forward  to  good  times 
for  the  coal  business.  The  lessons  of  the  war  are 
not  being  lost  and  price-cutting  is  almost  a  thing 
of  the  past.  When  it  does  occur  the  act  is  seen  to 
be  and  is  so  generally  recognized  as  such  a  wanton, 
foolish  thing  that  it  is  most  difficult  for  other  opera¬ 
tors  to  exercise  any  patience  with  or  tolerance  to¬ 
ward  it,  because  it  is  so  patent  that  reducing  prices 
does  not  sell  coal  when  the  trade  is  stocked,  or  is 
in  doubt  about  the  future,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
big  trade  who  are  waiting  for  Mr.  Hines  to  act 
before  or  on  the  return  of  President  Wilson  from 

Europe.  .  . 

Reverting  back  to  the  shading  of  prices  which  is 
decidedly  uncommon,  one  trade  leader  remarks  that 
it  is  always  the  producer  whose  service  facilities 
are  inadequate  that  shades  his  price.  This  he  feels 
is  necessary  on  his  part  as  a  measure  of  equalizing 
cost  plus  service  with  his  competitors,  the  difference 
in  price  usually  being  not  over  15  cents  a  ton.  The 
domestic  outlook  is  such  that  some  operators  hesi¬ 
tate  to  quote  on  steam  coal  for  contract  delivery, 
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it  is  stated,  owing  to  the  feeling  that  fine  coal  will 
later  on  develop  to  a  premium  basis  over  prepared 
sizes. 

The  prices  that  are  generally  quoted  about  town 
are  $2.50  for  southern  Illinois  mine  run,  $2.25  for 
2-inch  screenings,  $2.15  for  1^-inch  screenings  on 
year  contracts.  Franklin,  Williamson  and  Saline 
counties  are  selling  regularly  as  follows :  Chestnut, 
$2.75;  pea,  $2.50;  mine  run,  $2.35;  screenings,  $2.05; 
No.  1  and  2  washed  coal,  $2.85.  Central  Illinois 
figures  are  $2.55,  $2.35  and  $2.05  for  the  three  lead¬ 
ing  descriptions.  Knox  County,  Ind.,  prices  are  $3.00 
for  lump,  egg  and  nuf;  $2.55  for  l)4-inch  lump; 
$2.35  for  mine  run,  and  $2.05  for  screenings.  East- 
tern  Kentucky  coals  hold  steady  at  $3.35  for  Miller’s 
Creek,  $2.80  for  Elkhorn  and  $2.55  for  mine  run. 
Pocahontas  coal  is  quotable  at  $2.75  and  $3.00  and 
an  increase  in  business  is  looked  for  in  the  course 
of  15  to  30  days.  Some  little  Hocking  Coal  is  com¬ 
ing  in  to  this  section  at  prices  based  on  $2.75  for 
lump. 


Conditions  at  Pittsburgh. 


Some  Tonnage  Moving  at  Prices  Above 
Government  Range. 

Market  conditions  in  this  region  show  little  or  no 
change  during  the  past  week,  there  being  a  very  slight 
improvement  in  the  demand,  with  the  old  Govern¬ 
ment  price  still  the  ruling  factor,  although  consid¬ 
erable  coal  is  being  shipped  above  this  price.  Par¬ 
ticularly  is  this  true  of  lump,  the  only  apparent  weak¬ 
ness  in  the  market  being  slack,  and  this  is  due  to  the 
great  amount  of  lump  coal  that  is  being  loaded,  some 
little  slack  being  offered  around  $2.10. 

The  greatest  trouble  at  this  time  is  that  a  few  of 
the  smaller  operations  persist  in  loading  the  coal 
and  then  cutting  the  price  in  an  effort  to  move  what 
they  have  on  the  tracks.  To  use  the  expression  of 
one  well-known  operator — ‘“What  good  can  be  ac¬ 
complished  by  moving  the  coal  loaded  by  these  oper¬ 
ators  when  as  soon  as  their  sidings  are  clear  they 
will  again  load  the  coal  to  be  once  more  offered  un¬ 
der  the  Government  price,  thus  keeping  the  market 
in  a  state  of  continual  unrest?”  This  is  particularly 
true  of  several  small  operations  in  northern  West 
Virginia  and  in  some  of  the  nearby  fields,  one  in¬ 
stance  being  recorded  where  10  cars  of  coal  standing 
on  the  tracks  were  offered  at  $1.75. 

Low  Prices  to  Michigan  Withdrawn. 

From  information  available  indications  are  that  the 
low  prices  recently  quoted  from  this  region  and  ad¬ 
joining  regions  to  various  points  in  Michigan  have 
been  withdrawn,  the  operators  apparently  having  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  better  to 
close  their  mines  than  to  operate  at  a  loss.  The  re¬ 
sult  of  this  withdrawal  has  been  to  place  the  lake 
buyers  in  a  quandary  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
withdrawal  of  these  prices  was  induced  by  the  fact 
that  in  the  very  near  future  the  lake  shippers  will 
begin  to  place  orders  for  shipment. 

Indications  are  that  not  as  much  coal  will  go  to 
the  Head  of  the  Lakes  this  season  as  in  either  1917 
or  1918.  Owing  to  the  mildness  of  the  winter  it  is 
apparent  that  considerable  stocks  of  coal  will  be 
available  as  the  lake  season  opehs. 

In  the  Connellsville  coke  region  it  is  believed  that 
the  bottom  has  been  reached  in  the  post-war  curtail¬ 
ment  of  production  necessitated  by  the  removal  of 
Government  price  simultaneously  with  the  closing 
down  for  repairs  of  many  of  the  blast  furnaces  which 
the  Connellsville  operators  furnished  with  coke.  The 
curtailment  during  the  three  weeks’  period  of  transi¬ 
tion  averaged  about  40,000  tons  per  week.  There  is 
evidence  that  the  average  weekly  production  for  the 
next  two  or  three  months  will  probably  be  around 
525,000  tons  of  coal,  with  the  coke  output  from  200,- 
000  to  225,000  tons,  the  remaining  output  being 
shipped  largely  to  by-product  coke  plants. 

Coke  prices  still  remain  firm  for  the  better  grades, 
with  the  higher  sulphur  coke  at  from  $4.50  to  $5  per 
ton.  The  number  of  cars  of  unconsigned  coal  has 
been  decreased  on  the  Monongah  Division  of  t  e 
B.  &  O.  in  northern  West  Virginia  to  677  cars.  Very 
recently  the  number  of  cars  had  reached  the  grand 
total  of  886. 
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Market  at  Detroit. 

No  Sign  of  Revival  as  Yet  in  Demand  for 
Any  Grade  of  Bituminous. 

Little  coal  buying  is  now  being  done  in  Detroit, 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  business  usually 
handled  here  at  this  time  of  the  year,  according  to 
members  of  the  wholesale  trade.  In  both  the  do¬ 
mestic  and  steam  coal  trades  there  is  said  to  be 
less  buying  than  in  many  years.  In  the  latter 
branch  of  the  business,  only  concerns  that  are  with¬ 
out  space  for  coal  storage  are  buying  with  any 
degree  of  regularity. 

Shipments  of  bituminous  coal  into  this  market 
have  not  increased  to  the  extent  some  of  the  dealers 
expected  would  be  the  case  following  removal  of 
the  zone  regulations.  The  reason  is  the  limited 
buying  demand.  A  very  large  part  of  the  con¬ 
sumers  of  steam  coal  are  already  heavily  supplied 
with  stocks  bought  last  summer. 

Supplies  of  coal  in  reserve  piles  have  not  been 
reduced  very  rapidly  since  .the  first  of  the  year, 
as  the  operation  of  most  of  the  industrial  plants  is 
now  on  a  basis  considerably  below  capacity.  The 
return  of  these  plants  to  peace-time  activities  is 
an  accomplishment  to  which  much  effort  is  di¬ 
rected.  Progress  is  handicapped,  however,  in  nu¬ 
merous  instances  by  the  government’s  failure  to 
effect  settlement  with  its  former  contractors  and 
remove  mechanical  equipment  that  was  installed 
to  work  on  production  for  the  government. 

Nor  is  there  a  more  active  interest  in  bituminous 
on  the  part  of  the  retail  dealers.  They,  too,  are 
heavily  burdened  with  excess  stocks,  which  includes 
a  large  amount  of  coal  of  inferior  grade  and  in 
sizes  that  are  not  satisfactory  to  most  of  the  users 
of  domestic  coal.  The  retail  dealers  realize  that 
every  ton  of  coal  now  brought  into  Detroit  will 
merely  take  the  place  in  some  customer’s  bin  of  an 
equal  amount  of  the  coal  that  is  here,  with  the 
result  that  most  of  the  retailers  are  acting  cau¬ 
tiously  when  it  comes  to  renewing  stocks. 

Jobbers  say  there  has  been  little  cutting  of  prices 
among  dealers  and  that  in  nearly  every  case  where 
a  figure  below  that  named  by  the  government  has 
been  accepted  there  were  special  reasons  for  making 
the  reduction.  Usually  where  coal  has  sold  cheaper 
than  the  government  scale,  the  price  was  cut  to 
get  the  stock  off  tracks.  In  other  cases  the  coal 
sold  at  chean  nnces  was  mine-run  and  other  sizes 
not  in  very  active  demand. 


Baltimore  Market  Conditions. 

Larger  Operators  Favor  Ending  of  Pool — 
Anthracite  in  Plentiful  Supply. 

The  soft  coal  trade  is  at  present  largely  busy 
weighing  What  effect  further  suspensions  of  Govern¬ 
ment  regulations,  as  announced  probably  to  take  place 
March  1,  will  have  on  the  local  situation.  In  relation 
to  the  t'dewater  pool  there  have  been  two  distinct 
groups  here  in  regard  to  the  question  of  its  partial 
or  complete  abolition,  as  discussed  in  a  recent  con¬ 
ference  in  Washin^on  between  Government  officials 
and  shiopers.  For  the  most  part,  the  larger  opera¬ 
tors  or  handlers  of  coal  have  been  for  the  ending  of 
the  pool,  or  at  least  a  decided  curtailment  in  its  scope 
as  set  by  war  conditions  and  maintained  in  large 
measure  since  the  signing  of  the  armistice.  The 
smaller  operators  and  shippers,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  held  the  opposite  view  and  say  they  are  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  Government  regulation  of  tidewater  dis¬ 
tribution. 

The  meat  in  the  cocoanut  seems  to  be,  for  the 
main  part,  that  those  with  specialized  coals,  of  those 
who  rely  on  sales  of  particular  mine  opening  prod¬ 
ucts  which  they  exploited  and  built  up  before  the 
war,  are  aga:nst  dumping  coal  into  any  general  pool 
for  distribution  to  anv  pool  member  who  calls  for 
fuel  up  to  his  credits.  Word  now  comes  from  Wash¬ 
ington  that  temporarily  the  shippers  who  wish  to 
ship  coal  direct  to  tide  and  not  through  the  pool  will 
be  allowed  to  do  so.  Meantime,  there  will  be  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  question  as  to  whether  it  would  not 


be  better  to  end  the  pooling  arrangement  completely. 

Another  thing  of  interest  to  the  trade  is  the  under¬ 
standing  that  a  change  will  be  made  March  1  in  the 
order  preventing  reconsignments.  There  has  been 
objection  in  the  West  where  coal  before  the  war  was 
consigned  from  a  mine  to  a  breaking-up,  or  junction 
point,  and  then  reconsigned  to  the  ultimate  user, 
thus  keeping  secret  from  the  mines  the  business  of 
the  middlemen.  In  the  Baltimore  territory  there  has 
been  a  habit  of  shipping  direct  from  mines  to  con¬ 
sumer  on  the  middlemen’s  orders,  but  another  kind 
of  hitch  has  come  about.  Much  coal  now  coming 
into  this  crowded  market  reaches  plants  where  it  can¬ 
not  be  handled  for  the  time  being. 

Reconsignment  Causes  Complications. 

Under  the  Railroad  Administration  schedule  of 
tariffs  that  coal  could  be  reconsigned  to  some  other 
local  plant  by  paying  $5  per  car.  The  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istration  order,  still  in  force,  prevents  reconsign¬ 
ment,  however,  and  is  held  to  override  the  railroad 
tariff  for  transfer.  Therefore,  such  coal  as  is  de¬ 
clined  here  at  a  consignee  point  must  be  newly  re¬ 
shipped,  the  shipper  paying  the  full  rate  from  the 
mines  and  an  excess  rating  which  runs  up  about  a 
dollar  a  ton.  This  is  a  serious  complication  in  such 
a  congested  market  as  the  present,  when  there  is  al¬ 
ready  more  coal  at  terminals  than  can  be  readily 
handled  and  when  every  mine  in  operation  is  urging 
the  taking  of  more  fuel.  The  removal  of  the  recon¬ 
signment  ban  will  therefore  vastly  relieve  shippers 
here. 

Reports  from  the  mining  districts  are  that  addi¬ 
tional  mines  have  closed.  The  market  is  a  wretched 
one  as  to  price  and  operators  in  many  cases  prefer  to 
close  and  await  a  more  favorable  market.  The  fail¬ 
ure  of  the  export  movement  to  awaken  has  been  a 
serious  disappointment  in  coal  absorption. 

More  anthracite  coal  is  now  in  the  local  market 
than  needed.  It  is  no  longer  a  question  of  getting 
coal ;  it  is  one  of  disposing  of  it.  The  continued 
mild  weather  is  cutting  off  the  last  hope  of  a  late 
winter  spurt.  Purchasing  by  dealers  in  the  high- 
priced  market,  even  though  the  independents  are  of¬ 
fering  coal  at  company  prices,  is  cautious.  The  con¬ 
sumer  for  the  most  part  is  buying  in  ton  and  half- 
ten  lots.  The  deliveries  for  the  most  part  are  from 
the  yard  stocks  put  in  here  at  the  top  prices'  and 
consequently  there  has  been  no  cut  in  retail  prices 
here. 


Situation  at  Johnstown. 

The  coal  situation  at  Johnstown  might  properly 
be  described  in  two  words,  “Watchful  Waiting.  As 
one  prominent  operator  says,  "We  shall  just  have 
to  wait  and  let  the  matter  work  out  itself.’’  And 
that  is  just  about  what  the  operators  and  brokers 
and  everybody  else  is  doing,  sitting  around,  waiting 
for  orders,  waiting  for  prices,  waiting  for  a  resump¬ 
tion  of  business  in  industries,  etc. 

The  past  week  saw  little  change  in  conditions 
from  previous  weeks.  Some  operators  say  they  no¬ 
ticed  there  were  more  inquiries  about  prices.  Up 
until  the  past  week,  practically  nothing  was  said 
about  prices,  but  within  the  past  few  days  inquiries 
have  been  somewhat  more  brisk.  The  railroads  seem 
to  maintain  the  Government  price,  but  all  other  con¬ 
sumers  appear  to  be  stocked  up  with  coal. 

Mines  are  working  only  a  couple  of  days  each 
week  and  are  making  an  effort  to  hold  their  met* 
There  is  little  difficulty,  however,  in  holding  the 
men.  as  there  is  no  other  place  to  get  work,  and 
the  miners  are  content  to  work  when  they  have 
the  opportunity.  Many  of  the  mills  are  closing 
down  and  business  generally  is  slowing  up. 

J.  P.  Cameron,  District  Representative  of  the 
United  States  Fuel  Administration,  has  terminated 
his  work  and  abandoned  his  headquarters  in  Altoona, 
returning  to  his  home  in  Pittsburgh.  His  quarters 
will  be  taken  over  by  the  Central  Pennsylvania  Coal 
Producers’  Association,  of  which  Charles  O’Neill  is 
secretary.  This  organization  will  continue  its  work. 

Robert  K.  Rogers,  sales  agent  of  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Coal  Company,  is  ill  at  his  home  in  Brookline, 
but  is  expected  to  be  able  to  resume  his  duties 
within  the  next  two  weeks. 


Situation  at  Philadelphia. 

Practically  No  Activity  in  Anthracite — 
No  Improvement  in  Soft  Coal  Trade. 

Despite  a  slight  fall  of  snow  and  a  moderate  drop 
in  temperature  there  is  no  activity  in  the  anthracite 
trade.  The  retailers  report  lighter  calls  upon  them 
than  during  some  summer  months.  Many  consumers 
with  their  two-thirds  allotment  on  hand  are  con¬ 
vinced  from  a  sight  of  their  coal  piles  that  they  are 
going  to  have  sufficient  to  run  them  through  the 
winter. 

In  addition  the  consumers  are  firmly  convinced 
that  prices  will  fall  still  lower.  This  is  generally 
shown  when  a  customer  does  order  a  supply  of  fuel 
in  asking  that  it  be  delivered  at  once,  indicating 
that  they  have  allowed  themselves  to  get  down  to  the 
last  shovelful  until  deciding  to  replenish.  Even  then 
the  orders  are  only  for  a  small  quantity,  the  re¬ 
quests  for  half  and  quarter  ton  lots  being  greater 
than  in  normal  times. 

Unfortunately  for  the  retail  trade  price  cutting 
has  broken  out  among  them.  While  the  instances 
are  only  few.  yet  it  has  a  great  tendency  to  unsettling 
the  trade,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  cutters  are  ad¬ 
vertising  their  prices.  This  week  the  biggest  cut  of 
all  was  announced  by  one  concern  who  advertised 
egg,  stove  and  nut  coal  at  a  flat  price  of  $10.25, 
with  pea  at  $8.50.  These  prices  are  about  25  cents 
lower  than  the  other  cutters.  The  standard  retail 
prices  are  $10.30  for  egg,  $10.65  for  stove,  $10.55  for 
nut  and  $9.05  for  pea,  with  a  charge  of  40  cents 
when  coal  is  carried  in.  Some  of  the  dealers  are 
shading  off  the  five  cents  on  pea  and  nut. 

The  dealers  continue  to  carry  heavy  stocks  of 
all  sizes  and  are  only  buying  coal  as  they  need  it. 
Of  course  pea  and  egg  are  the  heaviest  sizes,  but 
there  is  also  little  demand  for  stove  and  nut  and 
these  two  sizes  are  only  stronger  by  comparison,  a» 
all  operators  have  difficulty  in  moving  their  coal 
even  though  operating  but  three  days  a  week. 

Among  the  shippers  there  is  no  sign  whatever  of 
any  price  shading,  as  to  do  so  most  interests  claim 
they  would  be  operating  at  a  loss,  especially  with 
the  short  working  time  now  in  effect. 

There  is  little  activity  in  the  steam  trade,  the  only 
size  for  which  there  is  any  demand  being  buckwheat. 
With  the  smaller  sizes  such  as  barley  and  rice,  the 
larger  companies  are  compelled  to  turn  heavy  ton¬ 
nages  into  their  storage  yards.  Among  the  individ¬ 
uals  there  is  seme  shading  of  prices  on  these  sizes, 
but  very  little  tonnage  is  being  moved. 

Bituminous  Situation. 

The  bituminous  trade  shows  no  signs  whatever  of 
improvement.  The  mines  are  all  on  short  working 
time  and  any  coal  for  which  producers  do  not  have 
orders  in  hand  is  difficult  to  dispose  of.  The  let 
down  in  industrial  conditions,  together  with  the  big 
stocks  of  coal  carried  by  all  plants  precludes  the 
possibility  of  any  heavy  sales  being  made  for  a 
couple  of  months.  Most  of  the  utility  plants  have 
at  least  sufficient  coal  to  carry  them  to  April  and 
some  even  as  far  as  May. 

As  to  prices  the  mining  interests  are  doing  their 
best  to  stabilize  the  situation  and  for  the  very  good 
coals  are  insisting  on  the  $2.95  price.  However, 
it  is  not  unusual  to  hear  of  recessions  made  from 
this  figure  even  on  the  better  grades.  Poorer  quali¬ 
ties  bring  even  less.  Under  the  present  schedule 
of  labor  and  other  mining  costs  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  operate  without  loss  when  prices  fall 
below  the  old  Government  maximum. 

As  to  the  contract  situation  there  is  really  nothing 
stirring  at  all.  No  one  wants  to  make  the  first 
move.  The  consumer  feels  that  there  is  certain  to 
be  a  reduction  in  the  price,  while  the  producer  can¬ 
not  see  how  such  an  eventuality  is  possible  under 
present  conditions.  As  a  consequence  the  situation 
in  this  respect  is  a  stand-off. 

The  fact  that  the  administration  will  dissolve  the 
tidewater  coal  exchange  on  the  first  of  March  has 
produced  little  effect  locally.  Even  now  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  decide  whether  the  operators  are  in  favor 
of  continuing  it,  as  was  intimated  in  the  order. 
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Twin  Cities  Market. 

STorthweet  Will  Have  Surplus  at  Season's  End 
As  Result  of  Mild  Winter. 

After  a  week  of  fairly  sharp  weather,  there  has 
>een  a  change  back  to  the  mild  and  soft  type  again. 
During  the  week,  the  weather  ranged  from  10  below 
o  zero,  which  naturally  caused  a  considerable  in- 
:rease  in  the  consumption  of  fuel  for  heating  for  the 
ew  days.  But  with  February  about  half  gone,  the 
:hances  are  very  much  against  the  winter  having  any 
more  severe  weather  for  more  than  a  day  or  so  at  a 
time.  This  means  that  the  stocks  of  coal  for  the 
winter  will  be  in  excess  of  the  needs,  and  there  will 
be  a  surplus  carried  over  into  the  next  season. 

Except  for  inability  to  figure  the  exact  surplus, 
the  various  holders  might  as  well  begin  to  mark  off 
the  shrinkage  in  value  which  the  carry-over  will 
have  to  take,  for  it  is  certain  that  there  will  be  a 
shrinkage  of  value.  There  seems  to  be  little  or  no 
chance  of  any  relief  from  the  Government.  The 
functioning  of  the  Fuel  Administration  was  wholly 
to  prevent  profiteering  (which  was  laudable  enough) 
but  not  to  assure  against  unavoidable  loss.  If  the 
coal  concerns  had  been  free  moral  agents,  able  to 
buy  much  or  little,  they  would  have  to  take  the 
loss  which  their  inability  to  guess  aright  had  in¬ 
volved.  But  when  they  had  to  take  the  coal  sent 
them  by  Fuel  Administrators,  without  power  to 
regulate  the  tonnage,  it  does  not  seem  fair  to  make 
them  accept  the  loss.  It  is  assumed,  perhaps,  that 
they  would  have  been  impelled  to  order  up  all  they 
could  get,  and  the  net  result  would  have  been  just 
the  same. 

The  Illinois  situation  has  been  fairly  steady,  by 
reason  of  the  mines  having  shut  down  when  they 
could  not  find  an  outlet  for  their  product.  With 
the  situation  which  is  coming,  the  operators  are 
naturally  working  carefully  to  have  no  more  high- 
priced  coal  on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  season  than 
they  had  to  have. 

Screenings  have  been  a  drug  on  the  market  and 
hard  to  dispose  of  at  almost  any  price.  Conditions 
have  not  been  favorable  to  their  disposal,  and  there 
has  been  no  way  of  helping  it  out. 

With  the  removal  of  restrictions,  there  is  a  re¬ 
sumption  of  individual  advertising  of  the  different 
named  grades  of  coal,  and  firms  are  again  urging 
the  superior  quality  of  their  respective  products. 
This  is  encouraging  as  an  indication  of  getting  back 
to  normal  conditions.  All  concerned  will  welcome 
it.  Consumers  have  been  restive  under  the  limita¬ 
tions  imposed  upon  them,  even  though  they  may 
have  been  for  the  best  good  of  all.  Dealers  have 
objected  to  the  zoning  system,  despite  the  possibili¬ 
ties  that  it  meant  an  evener  distribution.  So  with 
the  removal  of  such  restrictions,  people  will  feel 
better. 


Hampton  Roads  Market. 

Vessel  movements  continue  light,  both  as  to  coast¬ 
wise  and  foreign  trade.  There  is  a  very  light  move¬ 
ment  of  coal  to  New  England  points  owing  to  the 
continued  mildness  of  the  winter  in  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  States,  where,  according  to  reports  received 
here,  there  is  practically  enough  coal  at  present  to 
almost  carry  that  section  through  the  winter  season. 

Embargoes  continue  to  be  a  feature  of  the  situa¬ 
tion,  and  most  of  the  coal  now  being  received  from 
the  mines  is  coming  in  to  cover  debits  made  with 
the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange  during  the  early  fall 
and  winter  season. 

There  is  little  doing  in  the  retail  trade,  as  the 
weather  remains  pleasant,  thus  permitting  the  con¬ 
sumer  to  get  along  with  very  little  domestic  coal  and 
to  give  the  retail  dealer  a  triumphant  smile. 

During  the  week  ending  February  15  the  supply 
of  coal  at  the  Hampton  Roads  piers  decreased  ap¬ 
proximately  20,000  tons.  The  amount  of  coal  at  the 
piers  on  Tuesday,  February  18,  was  239,816  tons. 

Dumpings  for  February  up  to  and  including  Mon¬ 
day  amounted  to  the  following:  Norfolk  &  M  est- 
ern  Ry.  at  Lambert  Point,  216,735  tons;  Virginian 
Ry.  at  Sewalls  Point,  134,686  tons;  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  Ry.  at  Newport  News,  106,571  tons. 


West  Virginia  Conditions. 

Production  Figures  Reach  New  Low  Mark, 
But  Prices  Show  Steadiness. 

Charleston,  W.  Va. — There  were  very  sharp  de¬ 
creases  in  coal  production  in  West  Virginia  during 
the  week  ending  February  15,  losses  being  heavier 
than  at  any  time  during  the  present  year.  Of  course, 
the  principal  cause  was  an  almost  total  absence  of 
any  market,  but,  in  addition  to  such  a  cause,  recal¬ 
citrancy  of  the  railroads  in  respect  to  the  purchase 
of  fuel  did  not  tend  to  better  the  situation  any. 
Even  where  there  was  need  for  cars  it  was  difficult 
to  obtain  them  owing  to  the  fact  that  so  many  cars 
already  loaded  with  coal  are  not  moving  now. 

The  fact,  however,  that  there  is  no  market  for 
coal  has  not  had  the  effect  of  demoralizing  prices. 
In  fact,  they  are  holding  up  remarkably  well  con¬ 
sidering  the  extremely  poor  conditions  prevailing  in 
every  section. 

Production  dropped  over  100,000  tons  in  one  week 
in  the  Pocahontas  and  Tug  River  districts,  or  from 
385,000  to  279,151  tons,  making  a  total  production 
loss  of  115,836  tons.  Unable  to  market  some  of  the 
coal  produced,  a  larger  tonnage  than  usual  was 
utilized  in  making  coke,  coke  production  jumping 
from  46,000  tons  to  82,379  tons.  No  drop  in  the 
price  of  coal,  however,  has  followed  in  the  wake  of 
the  tonnage  slump. 

Few  Fairmont  Mines  Operated. 

In  the  dumps  was  production  throughout  the  whole 
Fairmont  or  the  northern  West  Virginia  region 
during  the  week  ending  February  15.  Comparatively 
few  mines  were  in  operation,  and  such  mines  were 
being  operated  for  a  period  of  only  a  few  days. 
When  it  is  said  that  on  a  single  division  of  the 
B.  &  O.  alone  there  are  an  average  of  more  than 
150  mines  a  day  idle,  some  idea  of  the  ccs'sation  of 
operations  in  the  whole  region  may  be  obtained. 
The  fuel  purchasing  policy  of  the  railroads  has  been 
a  big  factor  in  the  slump  of  output  in  this  district. 
As  for  Western  shipments,  they  are  almost  wholly 
negligible.  Total  shipments  are  not  running  over 
600  or  700  cars  a  day. 

Curtailment  of  operations  in  the  Logan  district 
was  even  more  marked  during  the  second  week  of 
the  month  than  in  the  first  week.  Output  has  dwin¬ 
dled  to  an  extremely  low  point,  lack  of  demand  being 
solely  responsible  since  the  bulk  of  Logan  coal  is 
sold  in  the  West,  where  there  is  no  market  at  all. 

The  Kanawha  district  occupies  the  same  position 
relative  to  markets  as  does  the  Logan  district,  and 
for  that  reason  there  has  also  been  a  dwindling  pro¬ 
duction,  the  second  week  ot  the  month  finding  ad¬ 
ditional  mines  shut  down  and  other  mines  operated 
with  irregularity.  A  dead  calm  seems  to  have  set¬ 
tled  down  over  the  district  so  far  as  the  ability  of 
producers  to  sell  their  product  is  concerned.  D  et 
this  has  not  dispelled  a  feeling  of  optimism  as  to 
the  future,  neither  has  it  driven  prices  downward. 
The  chief  question  which  producers  would  like  to 
have  answered  is  as  to  how  long  the  present  dull 
period  will  last. 

Mines  of  the  New  River  and  Winding  Gulf  dis¬ 
tricts  have  felt  the  pinch  of  a  waning  demand  and 
bst  week  production  dropped  several  degrees.  That 
much  is  known,  even  though  no  figures  were  obtain¬ 
able  because  of  the  fact  that  several  of  the  larger 
companies  in  the  district  have  suspended  operations. 
However,  production  is  somewhat  greater,  in  pro¬ 
portion,  than  is  the  case  in  other  districts. 


Director  General  Hines  announces  that  the 
Railroad  Administration  is  giving  consideration 
to  a  revision  of  differential  rates  on  rail  and  water 
shipments.  “The  existing  policy  of  the  Railroad 
Administration  as  to  differential  freight  rates  on 
rail  and  water  routes  was  established  on  the  basis 
of  war  conditions  and  to  meet  a  war  situation,’ 
says  Mr.  Hines,  “and  now  that  the  armistice  has 
been  signed  very  careful  consideration  is  being 
given  to  a  revision  of  this  policy  to  meet  peace 
conditions  and  make  certain  that  an  entirely  just 
and  equitable  basis  for  these  rates  is  established 
under  peace  conditions.” 


Trade  at  Indianapolis. 


Indiana  Production  on  Down  Grade,  w  ith 
Some  Price  Irregularity  Reported. 

While  there  was  a  little  more  running  time  noted 
at  some  Indiana  mines  the  last  week,  production  ha« 
been  steadily  on  the  down  grade,  due  to  many  mines 
closing  down  and  to  operators  closing  down  all  but 
one  of  a  group  of  mines.  In  a  report  of  50  mines 
in  the  northern  and  central  parts  of  the  state  the 
running  time  was  better  than  5  days  out  of  8  and  in 
excess  of  3  and  a  fraction  out  of  8  for  the  southern 
part  of  the  Stale. 

As  to  prices  there  is  divergence  of  opinion.  It 
is  openly  hinted  in  some  quarters  that  operators 
are  camouflaging  sales  reports  to  trade  bureaus  by 
indicating  coal  sales  at  prevailing  prices,  whereas 
it  is  said  that  lump  coal  is  sold  on  a  mine-run  basis 
and  mine-run  coal  on  a  screenings  basis,  or,  in  some 
cases,  sales  are  made  at  market  prices  and  a  rebate 
is  subsequently  granted. 

Some  operators,  who  neither  deny  nor  affirm  this 
practice,  say  there  is  no  use  in  producers  “kidding” 
themselves  in  this  manner,  that  while  such  tactics 
do  not  affect  the  public,  they  do  not  fool  members 
of  coal  trade  bureaus. 

Expect  Better  Business  Soon. 

However,  the  matter  of  price  has  little  to  do  at 
this  time  with  coal  sales,  inasmuch  as  the  market 
is  in  just  about  a  lethargic  state  as  it  is  possible 
to  get  without  keeling  over  for  all  time.  Strange  as 
it  may  seem,  operators  are  not  particularly  pessi¬ 
mistic.  They  are  sitting  tight  and  awaiting  the  final 
outcome.  A  leading  producer  said  that  he  made 
the  mistake  of  thinking  that  business  would  pick  up 
sooner  than  it  has,  but  that  he  fully  expected  better 
things  in  the  very  near  future. 

There  is  some  steam  coal  trade,  a  sort  of  hand- 
to-mouth  affair,  and  some  little  buying  by  public 
utilities  to  replenish  fast-going  stocks,  but  as  far  as 
any  steady  trade  is  concerned,  “there  ain’t  no  sich 
animal.”  Some  dealers  have  been  stocking  up  on 
eastern  coal,  but  the  demand  is  below  normal,  inas¬ 
much  as  consumers  have  plenty  of  Indiana  on  hand. 
There  is  also  a  big  supply  of  anthracite  and  nobody 
particularly  anxious  to  buy  it.  The  Indianapolis 
Gas  Co.,  with  its  new  coke  ovens,  is  bidding  for 
business  for  its  coke,  with  only  nominal  success, 
due  to  an  overplus  of  other  kinds  of  fuel  in  the 
bins  of  consumers. 

Retail  dealers  have  cut  the  price  on  most  coals  25 
to  50  cents  a  ton  as  compared  with  war-time  prices. 
The  recent  flurry  of  cold  weather  stimulated  the 
trade  somewhat,  but  it  did  not  last  long.  Dealers 
as  well  as  operators  are  wondering  what  will  happen 
to  prices  after  April  1.  No  one  seems  to  know  the 
answer,  although  it  is  predicted  that  there  will  be 
a  reduction  in  some  coals  on  contract,  despite  ef¬ 
forts  that  are  being  made  to  hold  up  present  prices. 


Colliery  Officials  Dine  at  Scranton. 

On  Saturday  evening  of  the  last  week,  500  of¬ 
ficials  and  employes  of  the  Pennsylvania  (  oal 
Co.  and  the  Hillside  Coal  &  Iron  Co.  held  a  ban¬ 
quet  and  reception  at  the  Hotel  Casey.  Scranton. 

All  the  collieries  and  offices  of  the  company,  at 
all  points  between  Forest  City  and  Wilkes-Barre, 
were  represented. 

W.  P.  Jennings,  general  superintendent,  was  the 
presiding  officer,  and  the  gathering  was  attended 
by  Captain  W.  A.  May,  president,  together  with 
many  other  prominent  officials,  including  G.  A. 
Richardson,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Co.,  and  prominent  men 
identified  with  other  mining  operations  in  the 
vicinity,  as  well  as  railroad  officials  and  important 
local  business  men. 


Chairman  Hurley’s  statement  that  the  Shipping 
Board  was  cutting  its  rates  only  to  meet  British  com¬ 
petition  sounds  like  the  explanations  made  by 
different  producers  when  the  coal  market  is  on 
the  decline. 
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Chicago  News  Notes. 

B.  L.  Shepard,  secretary  of  the  Taylor  Coal  Co., 
has  returned  from  a  trip  to  Wisconsin  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  his  company. 

G.  D.  Cowan,  the  genial  sales  manager  of  Bell  & 
Zoller  Coal  Co.,  has  recovered  from  a  touch  of  the 
“flu”  which  he  contracted  on  the  occasion  of  his 
recent  visit  to  St.  Louis. 

“Building  material  conditions  in  my  town  are  look¬ 
ing  up  somewhat,”  said  Albert  F.  Stevens,  of  Sand- 
wick,  Ill.,  while  in  the  “Big  Wind”  town  recently. 
“Coal  business  has  been  fair  considering,  with  last 
summer  of  course  a  record-breaker.  Averaging  things 
up,  the  year  has  been  a  rather  successful  one.” 

Richard  Ashley  Miller,  of  the  Miller  &  Banker 
Coal  Co.,  was  in  Detroit  recently  enjoying  the  sights 
of  the  automobile  metropolis  and  looking  into  coal 
and  auto-truck  conditions  there.  Mr.  Ashley  was  a 
guest  at  the  Detroit  Coal  Exchange  dinner  and  made 
one  of  his  characteristic  to-the-point  and  entertaining 
addresses. 

George  W.  Reed,  vice-president  of  the  Peabody 
Coal  Co.,  has  returned  from  a  trip  to  Washington, 
where  he  was  called  to  consult  with  Director  Gen¬ 
eral  Hines  of  the  United  States  Railroad  Adminis¬ 
tration  in  the  railroad  coal  situation.  Just  what 
conclusion  Mr.  Hines  and  George  arrived  at — well, 
ask  George.  We  did,  and  his  answer  was  a  smile. 

I.  L.  Runyan,  secretary  of  the  Illinois  and  Wis¬ 
consin  Retail  Coal  Dealers’  Association,  spent  the 
larger  portion  of  the  current  week  in  Washington 
attending  a  conference  of  traffic  men  and  coal  men. 
Whenever  the  coal  dealers  of  those  two  States  have 
anything  up  that  requires  level-headed  and  expert 
steering,  it  will  be  noticed  that  this  veteran  official 
is  always  there. 

Among  the  out-of-town  coal  trade  visitors  in  Chi¬ 
cago  during  the  past  few  days  was  J.  R.  Fitzer,  sales- 
manager  of  the  Sunday  Creek  Coal  Co.,  Columbus, 
O.  He  reports  that  the  market  there  is  being  held 
steady  to  strong  by  limited  production,  good  demand 
among  the  public  service  plants  and  a  light  but  steady 
demand  from  other  industrial  sources  and  the  con¬ 
suming  trade.  The  outlook,  he  said,  was  for  an 
early  betterment. 

The  Peabody  Coal  Co.  has  added  to  its  organiza¬ 
tion  a  former  employe  and  Government  official  in 
the  person  of  D.  D.  Bush,  who  served  with  the  Pea¬ 
body  Committee  at  Washington  a  year  and  a  half; 
later  with  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Mines,  and  nnally 
with  the  Federal  Fuel  Administration  in  charge  of 
mine  supplies  and  equipment  for  the  production  de¬ 
partment.  Mr.  Bush  is  glad  to  get  back  to  Chicago 
and  down  to  regular  coal  trade  activities  again. 

J.  K.  Dering,  president  of  the  J.  K.  Dering  Coal 
Co.,  is  making  extensive  building  improvements  on 
his  big  dairy  farm  at  Lake  Villa,  Ill.  J.  K.  is  not 
generally  a  kicker  when  it  comes  to  matters  of 
governmental  action  and  policy,  but  he  is  inclined 
to  register  a  vigorous  “no”  to  the  plan  of  having 
Uncle  Sam  buy  America’s  1919  spring  wheat  crop, 
which  has  not  yet  been  planted,  at  a  top  war  period 
price  under  the  specious  plea  of  “keeping  faith  with 
the  farmers.” 

The  coal  trade  of  the  West  are  welcoming  back 
into  harness  again  one  of  their  most  popular  and 
efficient  fellow  craftsmen,  Charles  W.  Jackson,  who 
has  accepted  the  position  of  manager  of  the  coal 
department  of  the  Wisconsin  Lime  &  Cement  Co., 
with  offices  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building. 
Mr.  Jackson  retired  from  active  leadership  in  the 
F.  G.  Hartwell  Co.  organization  several  months  ago 
on  account  of  ill  health.  His  return  to  active  work 
in  the  coal  trade  is  hailed  as  a  source  of  satisfaction 
by  an  army  of  friends. 

Secretary  I.  L.  Runyan,  of  the  Illinois  and  Wis¬ 
consin  Retail  Coal  Dealers’  Association,  reports  re¬ 
cent  new  additions  to  the  membership  roll  of  the 
association  as  follows :  Grape  Creek  Coal  Co.,  Dan¬ 
ville,  111.;  Cookville  Lumber  &  Coal  Go.,  Cookville, 
Ill.;  General  Supply  Co.,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. ;  Kampf 
&  Murphy,  Stanford.  Ill. ;  Welcome-Shiocton  Lumber 


Co.,  Shiocton,  Wis.;  Johnson  Lumber  &  Coal  Co., 
Annawan,  Ill.;.  Jos.  Rubin,  Rock  Falls,  Ill.;  W.  J. 
Collins,  Clyman,  Wis.;  P.  Schertz  &  Co.,  Gibson  City, 
Ill.;  John  C.  Schuet  Co.,  Muskego,  Wis.,  and  the 
Broadlands  Lumber  &  Coal  Co.,  Broadlands,  Ill. 
“Our  members  believe  in  replacing  destructive  com¬ 
petition  with  constructive  co-operation,”  said  Mr. 
Runyan. 

The  Knox  County,  Ind.,  Coal  Operators’  Associa¬ 
tion  held  a  meeting  in  Chicago  last  Tuesday.  C.  J. 
Fletcher,  secretary  of  the  association  and  “the  man 
who  made  Knox  County  coal  famous,”  came  up  from 
the  Hoosier  fields  with  his  bunch  of  Knox  County 
rooters  and  pre-empted  a  section  of  the  Great  North¬ 
ern'  Hotel  Among  the  companies  represented  by 
one  or  more  parties  of  interest  were  the  American 
Coal  Mining  Co.,  Bicknell  Coal  Mining  Co.,  Indian 
Creek  Coal  Mining  Co.,  Knox  Fourth  Vein  Coal  Co., 
Ridge  Coal  Mining  Co.  and  the  Tecumseh  Coal  Min¬ 
ing  Co.  The  Knox  County  field  has  been  running 
very  light  and  plans  were  considered  for  bettering 
the  situation.  It  is  expected  that  the  field  will  take 
on  new  life  once  the  railroad  fuel  policy  has  been 
determined.  Action  to  that  end  was  taken  by  the 
association,  it  is  stated. 


William  A.  Jepson  Corp. 

Boston  Coal  Man  Launches  New  Enterprise 
to  Handle  Pennsylvania  Bituminous 

Boston,  Feb.  20. — William  A.  Jepson,  whose  busi¬ 
ness  in  this  city  has  been  run  for  the  past  two  years 
as  the  New  England  branch  of  Dexter  &  Carpenter, 
Inc.,  of  New  York  City,  announces  that  he  has  sev¬ 
ered  his  connection  with  that  company  and  has  or¬ 
ganized  the  William  A.  Jepson  Corporation,  which 
will  be  direct  mine  agents  for  one  of  the  larger  Penn¬ 
sylvania  mining  companies,  and  also  several  smaller 
mining  companies,  with  an  aggregate  production  of 
more  than  a  million  tons  of  the  highest  grade  bi¬ 
tuminous  coal  coming  into  the  New  England  States. 

W.  Bernard  Harris,  of  Philadelphia,  will  be  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Mr.  Jepson  in  the  management  of  this 
new  corporation. 

Mr.  Jepson  organized  his  present  wholesale  busi¬ 
ness  in  1898,  and  has  had  a  long  experience  both  at 
the  operating  end  and  the  selling  end  of  the  business. 
He  was  general  manager  and  sales  agent  of  the  Car¬ 
bon  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  and  president  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Southern  Illinois  Coal  Co.,  both  of  which 
companies  he  organized  and  developed,  and  also  con¬ 
tinued  the  wholesale  business  in  his  own  name  dur¬ 
ing  the  entire  period. 


Johnstown  Notes. 

Andrew  B.  Crichton,  civil  engineer,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  a  business  trip  to  West  Virginia. 

Harry  Morgan,  of  the  New  York  office  of  Em¬ 
erson  &  Morgan  C.  M.  Corp.,  spent  a  few  days 
in  Johnstown  recently. 

Frank  D.  Baker,  of  the  Johnstown  office  of  the 
Imperial  Coal  Co.,  Johnstown  Trust  building,  is 
home  from  a  business  trip  to  eastern  cities. 

John  C.  Cosgrove,  of  Cosgrove  &  Co.,  is  ex¬ 
pected  home  the  first  of  March  from  Florida, 
where  he  and  his  family  have  been  spending  sev¬ 
eral  weeks. 

Frank  R.  Stuart,  Johnstown  representative  of 
W.  A.  Marshall  &  Co.,  was  in  Maryland  a  few 
days  recently  and  is  again  at  his  offices  in  the 
Otto  building. 

John  Crichton,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
Johnstown  C.  &  C.  Co.,  spent  several  days  in  the 
East,  and  is  again  at  his  offices  in  the  Farmers’ 
Trust  &  Mortgage  Co.  building,  Main  street. 

Attorney  C.  C.  Greer,  Cambria  County  Fuel 
Administrator,  expects  to  be  released  from  his 
office  about  March  1.  He  has  received  an  ebony, 
silver  trimmed,  cane  from  William  Potter,  State 
Fuel  Administrator,  as  a  token  of  appreciation  of 
his  services. 


Pier  Congestion  Reduced. 


New  York  Pools  Contain  Much  Less  Coal 
Than  Early  in  the  Month. 

Figures  made  public  by  the  Tidewater  Coal 
Exchange  last  Wednesday  showed  3,674  cars  of 
bituminous  standing  at  the  New  York  loading 
ports,  with  3,349  cars  running.  On  February  3 
there  were  6,492  cars  at  the  piers,  so  that  the  ac¬ 
cumulation  was  nearly  cut  in  half  in  a  little  over 
two  weeks’  time. 

Total  number  of  cars  dumped  over  the  New 
York  harbor  piers  in  the  period  February  1  to  18 
inclusive,  as  reported  by  the  Tidewater  Coal  Ex¬ 
change.  was  14,301,  which  was  an  average  of  953 
for  each  working  day.  The  average  daily  dump¬ 
ings  for  January  was  only  831  cars.  The  gain  this 
month  is  accounted  for  in  part,  perhaps,  by  heavier 
deliveries  on  contracts  and  a  slight  picking  up  in 
spot  buying,  particularly  for  bunkering,  but  it  is 
generally  believed  that  the  number  of  loaded 
boats  on  the  market  has  increased  of  late. 

Some  of  the  pools,  notably  Nos.  1,  34,  44  and 
71,  are  getting  well  cleaned  up,  while  others 
which  were  badly  congested  a  few  weeks  ago  are 
now  in  much  better  shape.  The  following  figures 
show  the  number  of  cars  in  some  of  the  pools  on 
Wednesday  of  this  week: 

Pool  1,  290;  Pool  4,  220;  Pool  9,  430;  Pool  10, 
511;  Pool  11,  416;  Pool  15,  215;  Pool  18,  393;  Pool 
34,  180;  Pool  44,  127;  Pool  71,  158. 

The  remaining  pools  show  a  much  smaller 
number  of  cars  in  each,  as  comparatively  few 
shippers  use  them.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
greatest  accumulation  is  in  Pool  10. 


Anthracite  Going  Higher. 


Two  Eminent  Authorities  Agree  That  an 
Advance  Will  Soon  Be  Made. 

An  early  advance  in  the  price  of  anthracite  is  fore¬ 
shadowed  by  two  addresses  delivered  this  week  at  the 
New  York  meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of  Min¬ 
ing  Engineers.  The  speakers  in  question  were  S.  D. 
Warriner,  president  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation 
Co.,  and  R.  V.  Norris,  one  of  the  engineers  who 
helped  the  L  nited  States  Fuel  Administration  carry 
out  its  price-fixing  program.  The  latter  gentleman 
said  that  from  30  to  35  per  cent  of  the  anthracite 
producers  are  now  selling  coal  at  cost,  and  he  in¬ 
dicated  that  an  advance  of  75  cents  per  ton  on  do¬ 
mestic  sizes  might  be  looked  for  at  an  early  date. 

Mr.  Warriner  placed  the  percentage  of  hard  coal 
operators  who  are  doing  business  at  a  loss  at  an  even 
higher  figure,  estimating  that  no  less  than  60  per 
cent  of  them  are  now  in  this  category. 

“The  public  will  soon  be  glad  to  get  anthracite 
coal  at  almost  any  price,”  Mr.  Warriner  said.  “With 
the  re-establishment  of  commercial  conditions  the 
prices  arbitrarily  fixed  disappear,  the  result  being 
financial  operating  loss  to  more  than  60  per  cent  of 
the  industry.  With  the  indefinite  closing  down  of 
high  cost  operations  which  is  now  taking  place  the 
capacity  of  the  anthracite  mines  is  reduced  below 
the  average  annual  normal  production  needed. 

“This  will  inevitably  tend  to  create  a  shortage  un¬ 
less  coal  can  be  stored  by  the-  companies  for  future 
use.  Storing,  however,  is  only  economically  practical 
when  there  is  stability  of  marketing  conditions. 
Otherwise  the  expense  and  risk  make  it  impossible. 

“Today  the  anthracite  industry  is  left  by  the  Fuel 
Administration  under  the  handicap  of  inadequate 
prices,  a  wage  structure  still  under  Government  con¬ 
trol,  and  a  tendency  toward  decline  in  all  commod¬ 
ity  prices,  with  the  problem  of  recreating  the  stable 
commercial  condition  necessary  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  industry  and  the  comfort  of  coal  users.” 

James  B.  Neale,  Director  of  Production  of  the 
Fuel  Administration,  said :  “In  order  to  increase  pro¬ 
duction  we  must  increase  the  ambition  of  the  work¬ 
men.  Bolshevism  is  spreading  today.  The  way  to 
combat  it  is  through  promotion  of  worth  among  the 
workmen  by  a  program  of  education.” 
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Efficiency  Brought  Results. 


That  the  Bolsheviki  are  not  averse  to  a  little 
irofiteering  of  their  own  account  was  the  thought 
>f  a  recent  observer  who  noted  the  price  of  3  cents 
or  a  copy  of  the  Soviet  World,  a  four-page  paper, 
•ach  page  measuring  8x6  inches,  and  he  declared, 

‘I  can  buy  a  regular  American  newspaper  of  18  to 
!0  pages  at  2  cents.” 

The  sub-committee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Manufacturers  which  has  been  investigating  the  an- 
hracite  industry  held  its  final  hearing  in  Washington 
ast  Tuesday.  Three  individual  operators  were  ex¬ 
amined — A.  B.  Jessup,  of  Jeddo,  Pa.;  Percy  C.  Ma- 
leira.  of  Philadephia,  and  Alan  C.  Dodson,  of  Beth- 
ehein.  Senator  Varclaman,  who  heads  the  sub-com- 
nittee,  said  he  expected  to  have  his  report  com¬ 
pleted’ before  the  end  of  next  week. 

The  anthracite  price  situation  is  somewhat 
complicated  by  a  definite  statement  in  a  dispatch 
from  Pottsville  that  on  April  1  the  usual  reduc¬ 
tion  of  50  cents  a  ton  will  take  place.  From  then 
on,  it  is  stated,  the  price  will  be  increased  50 
cents  a  ton  monthly  until  the  circular  price  is 
again  attained  in  September.  Certain  dispatches 
from  Pottsville  have  often  proved  to  be  at  least 
semi-official  in  character,  and  because  of  this  fact 
a  question  arises  as  to  the  future  course  of  the 
market. 

The  coal  people  are  not  the  only  ones  who  are 
at  a  disadvantage  because  of  certain  peculiar 
policies  on  the  part  of  the  Railroad  Administra¬ 
tion.  It  is  found  that  orders  for  railroad  equip¬ 
ment,  confidently  relied  upon  to  bridge  over  the 
interval  between  war  and  peace  conditions,  are 
being  placed  very  slowly  and  sparingly.  As  the 
railroad  equipment  companies  have  generally  been 
accounted  among  the  largest  customers  of  the 
iron  and  steel  trade,  the  effect  is  very  noticeable 
in  our  basic  industries. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  National  Coal  As¬ 
sociation  has  a  number  of  propositions  in  hand  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  trade  emergency.  Surely  this  is  a  time 
when  the  leaders  of  the  industry  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  demonstrate  their  leadership,  and  with  such 
highly  competent  business  men  as  are  connected  with 
the  coal  trade  in  both  the  anthracite  and  bituminous 
fields,  we  may  confidently  rely  on  wise  management. 
Visible  demonstration  thereof  would  be  valuable,  not 
only  for  its  direct  effects  but  because  of  the  fact 
that  certain  of  the  smaller  interests  are  very  appre¬ 
hensive  that  the  larger  corporations  are  inclined  to 
pursue  a  course  not  fully  cognizant  of  the  interests 
of  the  minor  factors. 

A  drifting  tendency  and  lower  prices  seems  to 
size  up  the  iron  and  steel  situation,  but  there  are 
those  who  contend  that  reasonable  firmness  in 
the  securities  market  indicates  that  the  full  ex 
tent  of  industrial  depression  has  been  measured. 
It  has  often  been  stated  that  Wall  Street  moves 
upwards  of  six  months  in  advance  of  business  in 
general,  which  may  be  taken  to  signify  that  July 
will  be  the  dullest  month  industrially  and  that  re¬ 
covery  will  thereupon  ensue.  No  doubt  more 
than  a  little  will  depend  upon  Congressional 
policies  subsequent  to  March  4.  If  the  Republi¬ 
can  party  assumes  the  dominant  position  that  its 
ample  majority  entitles  it  to,  the  progress  of  busi¬ 
ness  rehabilitation  will  no  doubt  be  hastened. 

The  number  of  idle  freight  cars  on  the  rail¬ 
roads  of  the  country  is  one  of  the  best  indexes 
to  general  business  conditions.  Until  a  few  years 
ago  figures  giving  this  information  were  published 
at  frequent  intervals,  but  nothing  official  along 
this  line  is  available  now.  Estimates  by  railroad 
authorities,  however,  place  the  number  at  upwards 
of  100,000.  While,  of  course,  a  surplus  of  equip¬ 
ment  is  in  marked  contrast  to  conditions  that 
have  prevailed  most  of  the  time  for  the  last  two 
or  three  years,  100,000  idle  cars  is  not  a  bad  show¬ 
ing  in  comparison  with  periods  in  earlier  years 
when  business  was  quiet  but  not  particularly  de¬ 
pressed.  In  times  of  notable  depression,  like  1908 
for  instance,  the  figure  often  mounted  to  between 
200,000  and  300,000. 


Mr.  Kahn’s  Work  With  Anthracite  Commit¬ 
tee  Deserving  of  Special  Mention. 

In  bringing  to  the  attention  of  our  readers  the 
activities  of  Emil  W.  Kahn  in  the  anthracite  trade, 
there  are  no  doubt  many  who  are  familiar  with  the 
great  work  he  did  in  connection  with  distribution 
while  with  the  Anthracite  Committee  in  Philadelphia. 

The  conditions  existing  during  the  early  fall  of 
1918  did  not  look  very  promising,  and  the  first  half 
of  September  brought  such  a  deluge  of  urgent  calls 
and  demands  for  anthracite  that  the  committee  was 
literally  swamped.  The  necessity  for  securing  a  man 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the  coal  business,  as  well 
as  one  capable  of  handling  the  situation  with  in¬ 
telligence  and  tact,  resulted  in  bringing  Mr.  Kahn 
prominently  before  the  interests. 


EMIL  W.  KAHN 


He  responded  to  the  call  about  the  middle  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  took  up  a  task  which  few  men  would 
have  had  the  courage  to  assume.  He  proceeded  with 
his  work  with  a  vigor  that  is  seldom  seen,  and  it 
was  not  long  before  his  efforts  began  to  make  them¬ 
selves  felt.  Surrounded  by  a  corps  of  stenographers 
he  dispatched  his  work  with  remarkable  speed,  and 
by  keeping  at  it  from  early  morning  until  late  at 
night,  he  was  largely  instrumental  in  healing  the 
sore  spots  that  cropped  up  from  time  to  time. 

For  28  Years  With  Haddock  Interests. 

His  prominence  In  the  coal  trade  had  already  been 
established  in  the  past,  through  his  connection  with 
the  late  John  C.  Haddock,  with  whom  he  was  asso¬ 
ciated  for  some  28  years.  Mr.  Kahn’s  record  for 
fair  dealing  stands  out  very  prominently,  and  those 
who  have  transacted  business  with  him  know  of 
him  as  a  man  who  possesses  unusual  ability,  tact  and 
reliability. 

His  experience  in  Interstate  Commerce  affairs  is 
too  well  known  to  go  into  lengthy  details.  His  suc¬ 
cesses  before  that  tribunal  were  largely  instrumental 
in  bringing  about  a  closer  relationship  between  all 
the  operators,  and  for  some  time  past  the  tendency 
has  been  for  the  larger  and  smaller  interests  to 
harmonize  any  differences  that  might  exist. 

As  an  advocate  of  fair  play,  Mr.  Kahn  was  largely 
instrumental  in  securing  a  more  equitable  distri¬ 
bution  as  related  to  the  individual  retail  dealers 
during  the  stringency  that  existed  while  he  was  with 
the  committee,  and  the  retailers  in  general  are  great¬ 
ly  indebted  to  him  for  his  efforts  in  their  hehalf. 

Mr.  Kahn  has  returned  to  his  office  at  No.  1 
Broadway  to  resume  his  activities  in  the  coal  trade. 
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West  Virginia  Mining  Notes. 

Morgantown  men  are  the  principal  stockholders 
in  the  newly  organized  Adams  Coal  Co.,  which  will 
develop  coal  territory  in  Monongalia  County.  John 
A.  Adams  is  one  of  the  leading  figures  in  the  new 
enterprise. 

To  the  protest  of  the  operators  of  the  Fairmont 
district  has  been  added  the  protest  of  the  miners 
of  that  district  against  the  Railroad  Administration’s 
policy  of  purchasing  railroad  fuel.  A  communica¬ 
tion  expressing  their  dissatisfaction  has  been  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Director  General  Hines. 

Jacob  F.  Straight,  who  recently  retired  as  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Fairmont  &  Cleveland  Coal  Co.,  has  or¬ 
ganized  the  Rosebul  Coal  Mining  Co.,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  other  Fairmont  men  with  a  view  to  es¬ 
tablishing  operations  in  Marion  County.  The  new 
company  has  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000. 

Despite  conditions  far  from  propitious,  business 
men  of  Welch  have  proceeded  with  their  plans  and 
have  organized  the  Reliable  Winilrede  Coal  Co.  to 
operate  at  Naugatuck,  Mingo  County.  The  incor¬ 
porators  are  Albert  Zeff,  John  D.  Barley,  Oscar 
Weistock,  Herman  Zeff  and  Sam  Lafolla,  all  of 
Welch. 

The  House  of  Delegates  of  West  Virginia  has 
passed  the  Blizzard  Coal  Weighing  bill  requiring 
all  mines  to  install  scales  and  to  pay  miners  by  the 
weight  of  the  coal  mFed.  But  before  passing  the 
bill  the  House  amended  it  by  providing  that  upon 
petition  of  50  per  cent  of  the  miners  employed  scales 
might  be  eliminated. 

Little  work  remains  to  be  done  on  the  fine  struc¬ 
ture  being  erected  at  its  Bower  plant,  on  the  Coal 
&  Coke  Railway,  by  the  West  Virginia  Coal  &  Coke 
Co.  for  the  welfare  of  its  employes.  It  will  be 
equipped  with  a  gymnasium,  billiard  room,  moving 
picture  hall,  etc.  Similar  structures  are  being  put 
up  at  other  plants  of  the  company. 

A  new  Fayette  County  coal  company  which  has 
been  organized  by  Kentucky  and  West  Virginia  men 
—the  Beelick  Knob  Coal  Co. — will  operate  at  Clute, 
W.  Va.  The  company  has  the  following  incorpo¬ 
rators:  W.  A.  Garrett,  Charleston;  L.  I.  Davidson, 
Huntington;  R.  A.  McClure,  Ashland,  Ky. ;  Floyd 
B.  Thomson,  Clute,  and  Thomas  M.  Davidson, 
Huntington. 

The  Legislature  has  passed  House  Bill  156,  re¬ 
creating  the  West  Virginia  Department  of  Mines, 
increasing  the  salary  of  the  chief  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  from  $3,600  to  $5,000,  increasing  the  number 
of  inspectors  from  15  to  18  and  also  increasing  their 
salaries  from  $2,100  to  $3,000.  The  bill  goes  into 
effect  from  passage.  Inasmuch  as  this  bill  is  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  a  recommendation  made  by  Governor 
Cornwell,  there  is  no  doubt  about  him  approving  it. 


Windy  City  Notes. 

Last  week  at  a  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Wholesale 
Shippers’  Association,  a  branch  of  the  national  asso¬ 
ciation,.  a  suggestion  was  made  that  the  members 
should  meet  every  week  for  an  informal  luncheon. 
Two  members  of  the  association  also  being  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  centrally  located  City  Club,  it  was  quickly 
arranged  that  this  club  should  be  the  meeting  place. 

The  first  of  the  resultant  get-together  luncheons 
was  held  Tuesday,  February  18,  between  12  and  2 
p.  m.,  with  20  members  present.  There  are  40  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  association  and  about  65  who  are  en¬ 
titled  to  membership.  The  attendance  and  com¬ 
ments  of  those  who  came  fully  justified  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  these  luncheons  and  they  will  become  a 
regular  Tuesday  feature  in  the  local  coal  field. 

The  luncheons  are  to  be  held  in  a  private  dining 
room,  will  be  a  la  carte  and  entirely  informal.  No 
set  speeches  will  be  a  part  of  the  program. 


George  S.  Wood,  of  Geo.  S.  Wood  &  Co.,  Fischer 
Building,  states  that  business  continues  dull,  but  he 
looks  for  gradual  improvement  each  month  from 
now  on  as  storage  stocks  become  depleted. 
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Central  Pennsylvania  Prices. 

The  following  quotations  represent  the  prices 
at  which  various  grades  of  Pennsylvania  and 
northern  West  Virginia  bituminous  coals  mine- 
run  when  not  otherwise  specified)  are  being  sold 
at  the  mines  for  prompt  shipment: 

F.  o.  b.  mines. 


Net  ton. 

Best  South  Fork .  $2.90-$3.20 

Standard  Quamahoning .  2.95 

Nanty-Glo  .  2.95 

Good  Miller  Vein .  2.75-2.95 

Medium  grade  Cent.  Pa .  2.65-2.75 

Low  grade  Cent.  Pa .  2.50-2.65 

High  grade  gas,  34 .  2.65-2.90 

High  grade  gas.  mine-run....  2.50-2.75 

High  grade  gas,  slack .  2.30-2.40 

Medium  grade  Fairmont .  2.10-2.50 

Freeport  . .  2.10-2.50 


The  variations  are  caused  by  difference  in  cost 
of  production  and  the  policy  of  some  operators 
to  accept  a  certain  number  of  low-priced  orders 
rather  than  shut  down  entirely  and  lose  their 
men.  Only  small  tonnages  are  offered  at  the 
minimum  prices. 


New  York  Prices. 


Below  are  the  prices  at  which  coal  in  some  of 
the  New  York  harbor  bituminous  pools  is  being 
offered : 


F.  o.  b.  ports. 
Net  tons. 

Pools  1-9-71  .  $4.75-$4.90 

Pools  10-11  .  4.40-  4.90 

Pools  18-34-44  .  4.15-  4.40 


Answer  Honest  Complaints. 

Flowadays  dealers  not  only  hear  a  good  deal 
about  the  poor  quality  of  coal  but  about  the  price 
as  well.  Last  winter  all  coal  was  good,  but  now¬ 
adays  better  coal  than  was  then  utilized  does  not 
meet  with  popular  favor.  We  all  know  how  it  is! 

The  other  day  a  dealer  told  us  that  he  was  asked 
to  take  out  some  coal  that  was  put  in  a  customer’s 
cellar  last  summer,  complaint  being  made  of  poor 
quality. 

Up  in  Syracuse  an  indignant  citizen  wrote  to 
■one  of  the  papers  asking  why  the  “fair  price” 
committee  ha'd  not  looked  into  the  matter  of 
local  coal  prices,  and  calling  upon  the  local  Fuel 
Administration  to  take  action.  This  was  properly 
replied  to  by  one  of  the  dealers  in  that  city  who 
pointed  out  the  several  advances  in  miners’ 
wages,  rates  of  freight,  etc.,  authorized  by  the 
officials  at  Washington;  the  dealer  himself  get¬ 
ting  only  15  cents  additional  margin,  as  compared 
with  $1.40  allowed  to  the  rairoads  and  the  miners. 

We  think  it  would  be  well  for  dealers  in  other 
places  to  make  explanation  along  the  same  line 
when  there  is  the  opportunity  to  present  a  reply 
in  definite  form  to  communications  that  really 
voice  an  intelligent  protest.  We  realize  that  cer¬ 
tain  letters  to  the  editor  are  in  the  nature  of  wild 
vaporings  scarcely  worthy  of  notice,  but  when 
there  is  something  definite  presented  in  an  in¬ 
telligent  way,  proper  procedure  would  seem  to 
dictate  a  precise  answer. 

We  think  that  the  coal  trade  has  suffered  more 
than  a  little  for  lack  of  intelligent  understanding 
on  the  part  of  the  public  and  probably  no  one  can 
explain  the  situation  to  the  public  better  than  coal 
men  themselves. 


Business  of  Burns  Brothers. 

The  report  of  Burns  Brothers  for  the  period  from 
August  1,  1918  to  November  30,  1918,  shows: 

Tonnage  sold,  948,923;  net  sales  of  coal,  $7,202,481 ; 
cost  of  coal  sold,  $5,430,659;  gross  profit,  $1,771,822; 
operating  expense,  $1,553,860;  not  profits,  $217,962; 
other  income,  $164,248;  total  income,  $382,210. 


Might  may  not  always  be  right,  but  it  is  mighty 
apt  not  to  be  left. 


DAMAGE  DONE  BY  GERMANS  AT  LENS. 


December  Coal  Exports. 


Exports  of  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  and 

French  West  Indies. 

•  •  .  •  .  , 

2,785 

•  •  •  • 

coke,  by  customs  districts  and  countries, 

during 

Santo  Domingo  . 

2,621 

42 

December,  1918,  were: 

Brazil  . 

19,079 

.... 

Chile  . 

13,321 

Customs  Districts 

Bitumi- 

Uruguay  . 

18,269 

and  Countries.  Anthracite 

nous. 

Coke. 

Canary  Islands  . 

6,531 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Portuguese  Africa  ... 

5,908 

Maine  &  New  Hampshire. 

South  Carolina. 

Canada  .  3,541 

55 

Cuba  . 

868 

Vermont. 

Georgia. 

Canada  .  1,954 

2,060 

65 

France  . 

1,128 

Massachusetts. 

Cuba  . 

1,620 

Canada  .  75 

Florida. 

Newfoundland  .  20 

195 

.... 

Cuba  . 

2,190 

St.  Lawrence. 

Mobile. 

Canada  .  87,298 

169,433 

1,412 

British  Honduras  .... 

13 

Rochester. 

Guatemala  . 

25 

Canada  .  15,490 

59,132 

230 

New  Orleans. 

Buffalo. 

Guatemala  . 

10 

Canada  .  177,799 

297,616 

38,819 

Honduras  . 

385 

New  York. 

Nicaragua  . 

• 

184 

France  . 

2,530 

Panama  . 

6,000 

Italy  .  260 

Mexico  . 

9 

35 

Canada  .  3,285 

.... 

.... 

San  Antonio. 

Newfoundland  .  1,039 

.... 

22 

Mexico  . 

72 

210 

3,145 

Barbados  .  10 

El  Paso. 

Cuba  .  10 

2,905 

1,385 

Virgin  Islands . 

5 

Arizona. 

French  West  Indies . 

3 

Mexico  . 

6,703 

13,598 

Santo  Domingo . 

1,193 

3 

Southern  California. 

Argentina  . -  .... 

.... 

17 

Mexico  . 

1 

9 

Brazil  . 

10 

San  Francisco. 

Chile  . 

39 

Guatemala  . 

3 

Colombia  .  10 

10 

10 

Mexico  . 

10 

Uruguay  . 

55 

Washington. 

Venezuela  . 

10 

.... 

Canada  . . 

192 

970 

Philadelphia. 

Chile  . 

2,500 

.... 

Cuba  .  1,003 

1,032 

Hawaii. 

Uruguay  . 

2,155 

British  Oceania  . 

3 

•  .  .  • 

Maryland. 

Dakota. 

Cuba  . ; . 

7,074 

Canada  . 

20 

859 

280 

Brazil  . 

2,895 

.... 

Duluth  and  Superior. 

Chile  . 

3,378 

Canada  . 

32 

437 

25 

Peru  . 

.... 

1,405 

Michigan. 

Uruguay  . 

20,934 

79 

186,677 

19,791 

Virginia. 

Ohio. 

Netherlands  . 

16,512 

Canada  . 

16 

186,804 

5,698 

Bermuda  . 

349 

Barbados  . 

1,719 

Totals  . 

..292,014  1,140,455 

93,100 

Tamaica  . 

5,630 

Other  British  W.  Indies  .... 

2,640 

Cuba  . 

76,995 

35 

A.  A.  Straub  has  been 

elected  vice  president  and 

Virgin  Islands . 

1,538 

general  manager  of  the  Superba  Coal  &  Coke  Co., 

Dutch  West  Indies . 

3,113 

.... 

of  Pittsburgh. 

France  Wants  to  Keep 

Saar  Coal  Fields. 

Poftseosion  of  This  Basin,  in  Connection  with 

Lorraine  Iron  Deposits,  Would  Add 
Greatly  to  French  Industrial  Re¬ 
sources  and  Offset  Destruction 
of  Lens  Mines. 

The  French  government  is  pressing  its  claim  for 
the  Saar  coal  basin,  adjacent  to  the  province  of 
Lorraine,  which  has  already  been  restored  to  France, 
and  it  is  believed  that  the  Peace  Conference  will 
grant  this  demand.  The  claim  is  based  upon  eco¬ 
nomic  and  historic  grounds. 

F'rance,  it  is  explained  in  a  recent  cable  trom 
Paris,  feels  that  the  Saar  basin  must  come  to  her 
as  the  inevitable  accompaniment  of  Alsace-Lorraine. 
By  ihe  return  of  the  lost  provinces  F'rance  regains 
valuable  iron  mines,  but  she  has  no  coal  with  which 
to  work  them.  The  Lens  coal  mines  practically 
have  been  destroyed  by  the  Germans  and  those  of 
the  Saar  basin  in  a  measure  will  replace  them. 

On  the  historical  side  the  French  go  back  to  Na¬ 
poleonic  days  to  prove  that  the  development  ot 
these  coal  mines  was  really  French.  The  work  was 
first  undertaken  under  Napoleon  s  orders.  After 
Waterloo  a  part  of  the  Saar  basin  was  returned  to 
the  Germans,  but  French  engineers  continued  the 
exploitation  of  the  part  that  remained  French  until 
1871,  when  the  Prussians  took  that  also. 


ruins  OF  LENS  MINES. 


Size  and  Output  of  Saar  Basin 

In  view  of  the  probable  change  in  the  nationality 
of  the  coal  fields  in  question,  some  details  regard¬ 
ing  their  size  and  productivity  are  of  interest. 

The  district  of  the  Saar  may  be  divided  into  three 
divisions.  By  far  the  most  important  of  these,  com¬ 
prising  Saarbriicken,  Saarlouis,  Ottweiler,  and  St. 
Wendel,  belongs  to  the  Rhine  Province  of  Ger¬ 
many;  the  second,  with  Forbach  and  St.  Avoid,  to 
Lorraine;  and  the  third,  with  St.  Ingbert,  to  the 
Palatinate. 

The  coal  fields  in  the  Rhine  district  have  an  area 
of  about  271,800  acres,  in  the  Bavarian  Palatinate 
an  area  of  about  149,500  acres,  and  in  German  Lor¬ 
raine  an  area  of  about  117, oOO  acres,  i.  e.,  a  total  of 
about  538,800  acres.  The  Saar  coal  district  is  there¬ 
fore  one-third  in  point  of  size  of  German  fields. 

In  1913  in  the  Rhenish  portions  12,406,536  tons 
were  extracted,  in  Lorraine  3.795,932  tons,  and  in 
the  Palatinate  810,546  tons,  making  a  total  of  17,- 
013,014  tons.  Between  1908  and  1912  the  average 
output  was  14,915,300  tons. 

During  the  same  years  the  average  in  the  Lower 
Rhenish- Westphalian  district  was  91,051,200  tons,  in 
that  of  Upper  Silesia  36,140,000  tons,  in  Lower 
Silesia  5,586,500  tons,  the  total  output  in  Germany 
being  155,513.537  tons. 

Government  Ownership  of  Mines. 

The  major  portion  of  the  Saar  coal  mines  is 
owned  by  the  German  government.  In  1913  the 
Prussian  Ministry  of  Mines  disposed  of  13,071,982 
tons,  of  the  total  of  about  17  million  tons  mined. 
The  Prussian  government  took  over  the  mines  in 
1815,  after  the  peace  treaties,  whereby  the  Saar- 
briicken  lands  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Prus¬ 
sian  Crown.  In  1913  the  mines  employed  51,649 
hands.  At  the  present  time  mining  is  carried  on  in 
thirty  independent  pits  with  about  sixty  shafts. 

The  Lorraine  portion  of  the  Saar  coal  district  is 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  private  companies. 

The  Saar  district  is  further  of  great  importance 
on  account  of  its  iron  industry.  1  here  are  no  blast 
furnaces  in  the  Lorraine  portion,  these  being  situ¬ 
ated  along  the  Saar,  with  the  exception  of  those  of 
St.  Ingbert  and  Xeunkirchen. 

France  therefore  doubles  her  output  of  pig-iron 
and  steel  by  her  new  acquisition.  Moreover,  the 
annexation  of  the  Saar  district  and  Alsace-Lorraine 
must  be  doubly  advantageous  to  F  ratice  from  the 
standpoint  of  her  coal  supply.  Before  the  war 
France  consumed  annually  62  million  tons  of  coal, 
and  only  produced  40  million  tons.  In  these  figures 
coke  is  included  as  coal. 


Business  at  Peoria. 


Movement  from  Retail  ^  ards  Much  Below 
Normal  for  This  Time  of  Year. 

A  retail  dealer  ofo  Peoria,  Ill.,  writes : 

The  people  in  this  section  were  quite  patriotic, 
and  the  majority  of  them  heeded  the  request  of  die 
government  during  Coal  Week,  beginning  June  10, 
to  fill  up  during  the  summer  months.  Not  only  was 
this  done,  but  in  many  instances  an  overflow  was 
placed  in  rooms  not  ordinarily  used  for  the  storage 

of  coal.  . 

Conditions  since  November  1 — at  which  time  the 
summer  fill-ups  had  been  practically  completed— have 
been  abnormal,  due  to  the  prevailing  temperatures 
being  considerably  above  normal,  and  the  almost  ab¬ 
solute  absence  of  “burning  weather.”  . 

Regarding  ability  to  successfully  take  care  of 
customers,  we  will  say  that  there  has  been  absolutely 
no  difficulty  for  the  reason  that  the  demand  has  not 
been  at  all  equal  to  the  ability  to  deliver,  and  the 
supply  of  coal  from  the  restricted  zone  has  been 
ample;  in  fact,  your  reports  from  the  operators  will 
testify  that  many  mines  have  been  shut  down,  owing 
to  lack  of  orders. 

When  I  say  that  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  keep 
the  doors  open  most  of  yesterday  on  account  of  the 
high  temperature,  it  will  give  you  some  idea  of  the 
conditions  prevailing,  and  the  almost  utter  loss  of 
hope  that  there  is  a  possibility  of  getting  real  ben¬ 
efit  from  the  present  winter  season. 

Wagon  Mines  Competition. 

Peoria  is  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  coal  fields. 
There  are  numerous  small  team  bank  mines  within 
a  radius  of  three  or  four  miles  of  the  center  of  the 
city.  It  is  understood  that  during  the  past  season 
these  mines  have — due  to  the  ideal  hauling  condi¬ 
tions  and  recently  laid  hard  roads — increased  theii 
tonnage  delivery  considerably. 

These  deliveries  are  made  based  on  a  price  usually 
under  that  maintained  by  the  regular  or  fully 
equipped  retail  dealers— the  latter  delivering  only 
car  or  shipped-in  coal — the  preparation  of  which  is 
better  than  that  secured  from  the  team  mines. 
These  conditions,  added  to  the  moderate  weather, 
have  tended  to  Materially  affect  the  deliveries  of  the 
regular  dealer. 

It  is  a  problem  which  we  have  with  us,  but  a 
solution  of  which  has  not  as  yet  been  determined. 


There  is  very  little  provision  for  storage  of  bi¬ 
tuminous  coal  on  account  of  the  proximity  of  the 
mines,  and  the  ability  to  secure  a  supply  on  short 
notice. 

There  will  be  delivered  for  the  balance  of  the 
season  only  such  coal  as  is  actually  needed.  Very 
little  domestic  coal  will  be  stored  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  on  account  of  the  tendency  of  the  coal  to 
“slack”  before  used. 


Germans  Destroyed  101  Mines. 

A  report  by  the  French  Minister  of  Industrial 
reorganization  says  that  France  is  faced  with  a  most 
formidable  task  in  reconstructing  the  important  coal 
and  industrial  districts  of  the  Department  of  the 
Nord  and  the  Pas  de  Calais.  The  Germans  de¬ 
stroyed  101  coal  mines,  and  the  Minister  said  he 
hoped  that  if  the  French  had  luck  and  worked  very 
hard  they  might  be  able  to  produce  3,000  tons  daily 
by  the  end  of  1919,  instead  of  75,000  tons,  the  output 
before  the  war.  The  repair  of  the  mines  will  cost 
more  than  2,000,000,000  francs,  and  cannot  be  ac¬ 
complished  in  less  than  ten  years. 

Always  Something  Doing! 

One  hears  so  frequently  that  there  is  no  demand 
for  coal  that  an  inspection  of  one’s  own  coal  bin 
raises  a  question  as  to  how  thoroughly  certain  ob¬ 
servers  of  trade  conditions  actually  appreciate  the 
situation. 

Certainly  there  is  a  great  tonnage  being  used  up 
day  by  day.  This  has  frequently  been  pointed  out 
in  times  of  trade  depression,  when  some  stimulation 
was  necessary,  and  surely  the  difference  in  stock  on 
hand  to  be  observed  by  any  householder  compar¬ 
ing  the  result  on  one  Sunday  morning  with  the  re¬ 
sult  a  week  ago,  a  favorite  diversion  of  the  Aver¬ 
age  Citizen,  we  surmise,  will  emphasize  very  definitely 
how  ravenous  are  the  demands  of  the  furnace  and 
the  cook-stove  even  in  mild  weather. 


A  Montreal  coal  man  writes  that  the  closing 
down  of  munition  factories  and  the  hesitancy  of 
other  manufacturers  has  resulted  in  that  market 
being  largely  overstocked  with  the  bituminous  coal, 
while  as  a  result  of  the  mild  winter  anthracite  sup¬ 
plies  are  at  least  ample  and  there  may  be  a  surplus 
carried  over  into  next  season. 


Manufacturers  will  be  compelled  to  seek  coals  ere 
long. 
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New  York  Notes. 

James  Kerr  of  the  Potts  Run  Coal  Co.,  Clearfield, 
Pa.,  was  a  recent  visitor  in  local  coal  offices. 

Abel  Mishler,  sales  manager  of  the  Blaine  Min¬ 
ing  Co.,  returned  the  first  of  the  week  from  a  trip 
to  the  mines. 

Howard  Adams,  president  of  the  S.  M.  Hamilton 
Coal  Co.,  Baltimore,  was  a  recent  visitor  in  New 
York  coal  offices. 

Harry  Hughes  has  returned  to  his  old  position 
in  the  office  of  E.  Russell  Norton,  No.  1  Broad¬ 
way,  after  more  than  two  years’  service  in  the 
navy. 

Frank  Huster,  one  of  the  old  timers  in  the  trade,  is 
back  in  the  coal  business  again  and  is  now  manager 
of  the  coal  department  of  the  Vico  Supply  Co.,  Inc., 
exporters  at  115  Broadway. 

State  Fuel  Administrator  Cooke,  of  New  York, 
has  directed  County  Administrators  to  wind  up 
their  affairs  with  a  view  to  closing  their  offices 
by  March  1st  or  shortly  thereafter. 

Harry  Jones,  who  has  been  in  the  army  for  about 
a  year  past  and  who  recently  returned  from  France, 
has  resumed  his  old  position  as  salesman  for  the 
Penn  Fuel  Co.,  No.  1  Broadway. 

A.  S.  Chatfield,  manager  of  the  New  York  office 
of  William  Horre  &  Co.,  is  absent  in  the  South 
recuperating  from  a  recent  operation  which  con¬ 
fined  him  to  the  hospital  for  several  weeks. 

Raymond  Havemeyer,  who  has  made  arrange¬ 
ments  to  engage  in  the  wholesale  business  on  his 
own  account,  has  changed  his  plans  and  is  now  asso¬ 
ciated  with  W.  A.  Marshall  &  Co.,  No.  1  Broadway. 

Captain  William  H.  Carpenter,  of  Dexter  &  Car¬ 
penter,  arrived  on  the  Canopic  last  Wednesday,  after 
several  months’  service  with  the  American  Expedi¬ 
tionary  Forces  in  France  in  the  Quartermasters 
Corps. 

J.  S.  Van  Epps,  Western  sales  agent  of  the  Mills- 
paugh  &  Green  Co.,  'Citizens’  Building,  Cleveland, 
O  ,  was  calling  on  friends  in  town  during  the  week, 
and  we  are  glad  to  say  that  he  favored  the  Journal 
office  with  a  call.  There  is  always  a  welcome  for 
J.  S. 

Olin  J.  Stephens,  chairman  of  the  joint  committee 
representing  the  Bronx  Memorial  and  Welcome  Com¬ 
mittee  and  the  Bronx  Monument  Association,  which 
is  planning  at  once  a  welcome  and  a  memorial  for 
the  many  representatives  of  the  Bronx  who  served 
with  the  colors  in  1918. 

Thomas  A.  Stokes,  second  son  of  the  late  Thomas 
Stokes,  and  associated  with  his  brother,  Nicholas 
L.  Stokes,  in  carrying  on  the  business  of  Thomas 
Stokes  &  Son,  Inc.,  died  suddenly  at  his  home  in 
this  city  last  week.  Mr.  Stokes  was  43  years  of 
age  and  is  survived  by  his  wife  and  a  daughter. 

Another  group  meeting  of  members  of  the  New 
York  State  Coal  Merchants’  Association  will  be  held 
in  the  Pennsylvania  Hotel,  New  York,  next  Thurs¬ 
day,  the  27th.  A  large  attendance  of  dealers  from 
eastern  and  southeastern  New  York  is  expected. 
Other  meetings  have  been  held  recently  at  Syracuse, 
Rochester  and  Watertown. 


Cosgrove  &  Wynkoop  announce  the  opening  of  an 
office  at  9  and  11  Mail  &  Empire  Building,  Toronto, 
Ont.  This  will  have  supervision  of  their  Canadian 
business  and  will  be  under  the  management  of  Fred¬ 
erick  Smith,  formerly  in  the  oil  business  and  having 
a  very  large  acquaintance  among  steam  users  in 
Canada. 


The  report  of  the  auditors  of  the  International 
Union,  U.  M.  W.  of  A.,  for  the  last  half  of  1918 
shows  the  organization  to  be  in  good  shape  finan¬ 
cially  with  a  bank  balance  of  $1,025,310.  The  ex¬ 
penditures  for  the  six  months  were  $605,316.  The 
increase  in  dues  from  25  to  50  cents  a  month  was 
only  operative  three  months  of  the  given  six  months. 


Philadelphia  Notes. 

G.  I.  Staffod,  president  of  the  Meadowvale  Coal 
Co.,  Baltimore,  was  a  visitor  among  the  trade  this 
week. 

F.  F.  Chadwick  arrived  home  last  Monday  from 
Cumberland,  Md.,  where  a  member  of  his  family  has 
been  seriously  sick. 

A.  1’.  Hamill,  of  A.  Y.  Hamill  &  Son,  was  recently 
compelled  to  spend  a  few  days  at  home  due  to  an 
attack  of  the  grippe. 

The  plant  of  the  Cool  Spring  Ice  &  Coal  Co.  was 
destroyed  in  the  big  fire  at  Wilmington  last  week. 
About  2,000  tons  of  coal  which  were  in  storage 
were  destroyed. 

R.  A.  Woods,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  spent  a  few  days 
in  the  city  recently  calling  on  various  interests  in 
the  bituminous  trade.  He  reports  conditions  in  bus 
territory  very  similar  to  those  prevailing  here. 

H.  J.  A.  Smith,  of  Smith  &  Holthause,  Port  Rich¬ 
mond,  is  recuperating  at  Atlantic  City  from  an  ill¬ 
ness  which  had  confined  him  to  the  house  for  six 
or  seven  weeks.  At  this  time  he  is  reported  as 
coming  along  nicely. 

S.  S.  Henderson  and  Earl  Hewitt,  of  the  Dilltown 
Smokeless  Coal  Co.,  stopped  off  here  for  a  few  days 
this  week  on  their  way  to  Florida.  From  here  they 
were  accompanied  by  Dr.  Williams,  who  is  also  in¬ 
terested  in  the  same  company.  The  three  will  remain 
in  Florida  until  March  1. 

Due  to  the  death  of  his  son,  and  junior  member 
of  the  firm,  F.  J.  Wittmaier  has  disposed  of  the 
business  of  F.  J.  Wittmaier  &  Son,  located  at  Rising 
Sun  Lane  and  Hutchinson  streets,  to  Alexander  Ma¬ 
gee.  Mr.  Magee  was  formerly  associated  with  Ma¬ 
gee  Bros,  in  the  Kensington  district. 

G.  G.  Smith,  whose  office  is  in  the  Stock  Exchange 
and  who  is  a  great  friend  of  the  coal  trade,  made 
a  special  trip  to  Chicago  this  week  to  attend  a  con¬ 
ference  that  he  is  assured  is  to  be  to  the  interests  of 
the  whole  trade.  The  nature  of  the  conference  will 
be  disclosed  on  Mr.  Smith’s  return. 

A  new  retail  firm  has  been  launched  by  the  name 
of  the  Mason-Smythe  Coal  Co.  By  this  arrange¬ 
ment  J.  Watson  Smythe  becomes  vice-president  of 
the  various  Mason  coal  interests  in  the  city.  Mr. 
Smythe  was  formerly  connected  with  the  old  Black 
Diamond  Coal  Co.,  and  later  with  the  Geo.  B. 
Newton  Co. 

.  W.  J.  Alexander,  the  well-known  Allegheny  ave¬ 
nue  dealer,  is  greatly  disappointed  that  his  two 
sons  have  not  as  yet  arrived  home  from  France 
after  having  been  promised  an  early  discharge.  In 
addition  his  chief  clerk  was  badly  hurt  in  an. auto¬ 
mobile  accident  and  as  a  consequence  Mr.  Alexan¬ 
der  is  tied  closely  down  to  the  business. 

Samuel  Russell,  the  old-time  dealer  who  has  de¬ 
cided  to  re-engage  in  the  retail  business  at  Ninth 
and  Tioga  streets,  is  just  in  receipt  of  two  hand¬ 
some  automobile  trucks.  It  is  reported  that  Mr. 
Russell  will  also  open  up  a  retail  business  in  the 
Olney  section,  where  he  has  owned  a  yard  for  a 
number  of  years,  leasing  it  to  another  firm. 

The  latest  coal  man  to  feel  the  epidemic  of 
thievery  in  this  city  is  J.  M.  Guckes,  the  German¬ 
town  avenue  retailer.  His  office  was  broken  into 
this  week  at  night  and  in  their  search  for  valuables 
the  thieves  practically  turned  the  office  upside  down, 
dumping  the  contents  of  drawers  and  desks  upon 
the  floor.  While  nothing  of  value  was  taken  Mr. 
Guckes  was  compelled  to  spend  several  days  in  put¬ 
ting  the  office  in  a  presentable  condition. 

The  Philadelphia  Coal  Exchange  will  hold  its  reg¬ 
ular  monthly  meeting  next  Thursday  in  the  rooms 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  will  convene  at  2  p.  m.,  while  the  meeting  of 
the  members  will  be  called  to  order  at  3  p.  m.  New 
amendments  to  the  by-laws  will  be  discussed  and 
also  the  matter  of  associating  and  contributing  mem¬ 
bership  at  a  nominal  fee.  The  president  of  the  ex¬ 
change,  John  E.  Lloyd,  will  preside  and  reports  will 
be  handled  by  Chas.  K.  Scull,  secretary. 


Cincinnati  News  Notes. 

President  P.  H.  Harvey,  of  the  Kenkonia  Coal  Co. 
is  in  Detroit  this  week. 

E.  W.  Tildesley,  of  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  spent  Sun¬ 
day  with  friends  in  the  city. 

H.  E.  Booth,  manager  of  M.  A.  Hanna  &  Co., 
Cleveland,  was  in  the  city  on  Tuesday. 

J.  M.  W right,  president  of  the  Reliance  Coal  Co.,, 
is  now  in  New  York,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Wright. 

C.  E.  Tuttle,  vice-president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Tuttle  Coal  Co.,  is  spending  a  portion  of  the 
week  at  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

E.  A.  Dean  and  M.  B.  Hollandsworth,  of  the  W.  E. 
Deegans  Coal  Co.,  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  were  visiting 
local  coal  circles  on  Monday. 

R.  S.  Magee,  resident  manager  for  the  Fort  Dear¬ 
born  Coal  Co.,  is  in  Dayton,  Springfield,  Hamilton 
and  other  Ohio  cities  this  week. 

E.  J,  Groesher,  who  has  been  with  the  Queen  City 
Coal  Co.,  has  accepted  a  position  with  the  sales  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Otto  Marmet  C.  &  M.  Co. 

Guy  B.  Woodruff,  of  Chase  &  Woodruff,  Kalama¬ 
zoo,  Mich.,  was  in  the  city  on  Tuesday  on  the  way  to 
the  West  Virginia  mines  in  which  his  firm  is  inter¬ 
ested. 

Geo.  H.  Cushing,  managing  director  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Wholesale  Coal  Association,  was  here  on  Tues¬ 
day  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  organization’s  execu¬ 
tive  committee. 

The  general  offices  of  the  Riverside  Coal  Co.,  the 
Tuttle  Coal  Co.  and  the  Guthrie  C.  &  M.  Co.  have 
been  moved  from  this  city  to  Lexington,  Ky.  The 
companies  will  continue  to  maintain  a  sales  office  in 
this  city. 

There  was  a  meeting  of  the  Appalachian  Coal  As¬ 
sociation  at  Louisville  on  Friday.  Among  those  in 
attendance  from  here  were  Oakland  E.  Smith,  of  the 
Riverside  Coal  Co.,  and  E.  R.  Holmyard,  of  the  Ohio 
&  Kentucky  Fuel  Co. 

Col.  E.  O.  Dana,  R.  S.  McVeigh,  R.  A.  Colter,  B. 
L.  Hutchinson,  L.  H.  Stone,  Calvin  Holmes,  W.  J. 
Magee  and  C.  R.  Moriarty  were  in  attendance  from 
this  city  at  the  meeting  at  Huntington  which  resulted 
in  the  formation  of  the  Central  Coal  Association. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Cando  Fuel  For¬ 
warding  Bureau  met  at  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  on 
Monday.  W.  J.  Magee,  chairman  and  R.  A.  Colter 
were  present  from  this  city.  Reports  showed  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  work  of  the  bureau.  With  the  completion 
of  the  new  hump  at  Russel,  it  is  felt  that  coal  ship¬ 
ments  will  be  further  expedited. 


Smoky  City  Notes. 

J.  K.  Barker,  of  the  Producers’  Fuel  Co.,  is  in 
Boston  on  business  connected  with  his  concern. 

J.  Earl  Myers,  manager  of  Whitney-Kemmerer 
Co.,  spent  yesterday  in  Buffalo  in  the  interests  of  his 
concern. 

H.  C.  Buterbaugh,  of  Latrobe,  was  transacting 
business  in  this  city  on  Monday  and  attended  a 
luncheon  of  the  Pittsburgh  District  Coal  Jobbers’ 
Association. 

Howard  J.  Lyons,  vice-president  of  the  Industrial 
Coal  &  Coke  Corporation,  New  York,  is  in  this  city 
looking  after  his  interests,  he  having  recovered  from 
his  recent  threatened  attack  of  pneumonia. 

Monday  night  a  number  of  the  coal  operators  and 
wholesalers  of  Pittsburgh  attended  the  banquet  at 
the  Americus  Club  of  the  Foundrymen’s  Association 
of  Pittsburgh.  After  the  banquet  was  served  a  very 
interesting  talk  was  given  by  Mr.  Kirkpatrick,  of  the 
Koppers  Company,  which  was  illustrated  by  moving 
pictures  showing  the  operation  of  the  Koppers  by¬ 
product  plant  from  the  moment  the  coal  was  re¬ 
ceived  at  the  plant  until  the  coke  was  dumped  on  the 
coke  wharf  ready  for  shipment  and  the  various  by¬ 
products  ready  for  the  manufacturer. 


A  great,  and  a  grate,  leader  appear  on  first  page 
this  week. 
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Buffalo  Trade  Notes  L.  C.  &  N.  Annual  Report. 


Will  Continue  Pooling. 


C.  E.  Whelpton,  a  leading  citizen  and  former  coal 
dealer  of  Dunkirk,  N.  V.,  died  in  the  Howard  Hos¬ 
pital.  Philadelphia,  last  week,  after  an  operation. 

"There  is  at  present  a  great  shortage  of  coal,”  says 
a  Buffalo  daily  paper  this  week.  The  old  story. 
You  cannot  take  the  crook  out  of  a  dog’s  tail  or 
make  a  daily  paper  know  anything  about  the  coal 

trade. 

C.  L  Shaw,  superintendent  of  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Coal  Sales  Co.,  has  been  confined  to  his  house  for  a 
week  or  so  with  influenza.  He  is  now  recovering, 
but  comes  to  the  office  only  a  short  time  during  the 

day. 

C.  T.  Roberts,  Jr.,  who  is  now  out  of  the  army 
service,  is  thinking  of  finishing  his  college  course 
with  a  year  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  E.  C. 
Roberts,  Jr.,  who  was  to  be  home  in  February,  has 
not  reported  from  his  station  in  France  lately. 

Some  of  the  city  jobbers  who  enjoyed  quite  a  good 
trade  last  year  are  now  saying  that  the  demand  is 
growing  less  right  along  and  they  are  feeling  it  se¬ 
verely.  The  only  favorable  feature  of  the  trade  is 
that  the  refusal  to  reconsign  cars  will  be  dropped 
at  the  end  of  this  month. 

The  Monterey  Coal  Co.,  which  has  a  mine  in  oper¬ 
ation  at  Monterey.  Pa.,  has  bought  a  tract  of  700 
acres  of  coal  land'in  Perry  township,  near  its  present 
mine,  which  it  will  develop  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
coal  will  be  taken  across  the  Allegheny  River  by 
cable.  The  sellers  are  George  E.  Henry  and  others. 

The  first  appearance  of  coal  contract  inquiries  for 
the  season  comes  from  the  city  Department  of  Public 
Buildings,  which  asks  for  bids  on  the  furnishing  of  a 
vear’s  supply  of  anthracite  from  April  1,  bids  to  be 
opened  on  February  25.  It  is  expected  that  the 
odious  B.  T.  U.  requirement  will  make  its  appearance 
again  now. 


To  Confer  on  Demurrage. 


Future  of  Tidewater  Exchange  Will  Also  Be 
Discussed  at  Early  Conference. 

The  Fuel  Administration  having  announced  that  on 
March  1  it  proposes  to  cancel  its  order  compelling 
bituminous  shippers  to  handle  their  tidewater  busi¬ 
ness  through  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange,  a  com¬ 
mittee  representing  the  seaboard  soft  coal  trade  and 
large  consumers  has  taken  up  with  the  Railroad  Ad¬ 
ministration  the  following  questions : 

(a)  The  matter  of  continuing  the  Tidewater  Coal 
Exchange  upon  a  basis  of  voluntary  membership  by 
those  who  may  still  desire  to  use  such  machinery. 

(b)  The  matter  of  eliminating  the  demurrage  con¬ 

ditions  which  were  imposed  upon  the  trade  on  ac¬ 
count  of  war  conditions,  substituting  therefor  t  le 
normal  demurrage  rules  at  the  various  ports  involved, 
viz..  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Hamp¬ 
ton  Roads.  .  .  ,  ,. 

The  membership  of  the  committee  is  as  follows . 
Charles  S.  Allen,  secretary,  Wholesale  Trade  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  New  York;  Arnold  Gerstell  chairman 
Committee  of  Philadelphia  Wholesale  Coal  Trade 
Association;  W.  L.  Andrews,  traffic  manager,  Con¬ 
solidation  Coal  Co.,  Baltimore;  E.  J.  Mcyann  secre- 
tarv,  Smokeless  Coal  Operators’  Association  of  West 
Virginia ;  and  F.  W.  Casler,  superintendent  of  plants, 
Public  Service  Electric  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J* 

The  committee  has  addressed  a  letter  to  the  re¬ 
gional  directors  of  the  three  districts  in  which  these 
ports  are  situated  asking  for  an  early  conference  to 
discuss  the  questions  outlined  above. 


In  table  of  Bituminous  Coal  Shipments  in  issue  of 
February  15,  page  886,  the  total  tonnage  earned  by 
the  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  Ry.  for  nine 
months  in  1918  was  stated  at  8,039,846  tons,  which 
was  an  error.  The  correct  figures  of  tonnage  car¬ 
ried  for  the  period  stated  are  9,039,846  tons. 


Tonnage  Shows  Gains  Last  Year  Owing  to 
Heavy  Culm  Bank  Shipments. 


Norfolk  Trade  Believes  Only  a  Few  Shippers 
Will  Drop  Out  of  Exchange. 


The  annual  report  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Naviga¬ 
tion  Co.,  issued  this  week,  shows  an  increase  of 
il5,/25  tons  in  output  last  year,  as  compared  with 
1917.  The  gain  is  accounted  for  entirely  by  larger 
culm-bank  shipments,  the  fresh  mined  tonnage  show¬ 
ing  a  reduction.  Regarding  the  falling  off  in  per¬ 
centage  of  domestic  coal  in  the  total  output,  Presi¬ 
dent  Warriner  says : 

“The  proportion  of  prepared  sizes  (those  larger 
than  pea)  of  commercial  tonnage,  both  fresh  mined 
and  from  culm  banks,  was  43.58  per  cent,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  46.37  per  cent  in  the  preceding  year,  the 
decrease  being  accounted  for  by  the  increased  pro¬ 
duction  of  culm-bank  coal,  as  compared  with  the  en¬ 
tire  production.  The  proportion  of  prepared  sizes  in 
the  commercial  production  of  fresh-mined  coal  alone 
was  50.06  per  cent,  as  compared  with  52.38  per  cent 
in  the  preceding  year.” 

With  respect  to  prices  and  profits,  Mr.  Warriner 
has  this  to  say: 

"The  regulation  of  prices  by  the  United  States 
Fuel  Administration  has  resulted  in  decreasing  -the 
net  income  from  operation.  Anthracite  coal,  as 
shown  by  the  statistics  of  the  War  Industries  Board 
of  the  United  States  Government,  in  spite  of  the  in¬ 
creased  cost  of  production,  has  not  risen  in  price 
proportionately  with  other  useful  commodities  tabu¬ 
lated  by  the  board  or  with  the  prices  of  anthracite 
coal  during  the  Civil  War. 

“The  result  has  been  that  the  net  income  of  your 
company  from  its  coal  mining  operations,  in  spite 
of  increased  tonnage,  shows  a  decrease  of  $457,484 
compared  with  1917.” 


Eleven  Timely  Questions. 

New  York  Wholesale  Association  Asks 
Members  for  Views  on  Live  Topics. 

Secretary  Allen,  of  the  Wholesale  Coal  Trade  As¬ 
sociation  of  New  York,  has  sent  out  questionnaires 
to  members  with  a  view  to  securing  their  opinions 
on  various  matters  for  the  guidance  of  the  officers 
and  directors  in  shaping  the  association  s  policy. 
Members  are  asked  to  give  a  yes  or  no  answer  to. 
the  following  questions : 

1.  Do  you  approve  of  filing  sales  contracts  as 
suggested  bv  other  associations  or  in  modified  form? 

2.  Shall  the  Coal  Exchange  be  continued  or  dis¬ 
continued  temporarily? 

3.  Can  you  suggest  modification  of  Coal  Exchange 
information? 

4.  Do  you  approve  of  central  sales  organization 
as  suggested  in  Central  Pennsylvania  Operators 
bulletin  of  January  24,  1919? 

5.  Shall  the  association  take  action  with  respect 

to  matters  of  public  interest? 

6.  Do  you  approve  of  the  proposed  bill  to  restrict 

immigration  for  four  years? 

7.  Do  you  approve  of  the  use  of  uniform  contract 

forms  1  .  ,  '  . 

8.  Will  you  support  adoption  of  use  ot  accept- 

ances  ?  , 

9.  Will  you  support  a  bureau  of  credit  informa¬ 
tion  by  giving  the  information  with  respect  to  your 

CUlt  Do  you  approve  of  adoption  of  net  ton  basis 
for  freight  rates  in  order  to  place  sale  of  coal  on 

net  ton  basis?  . 

11.  Do  you  propose  to  use  the  Tidewater  Coal 

Exchange  after  March  1? 


Norfolk,  Feb.  20. — The  announcement  that  the  or¬ 
der  requiring  all  shippers  of  bituminous  coal  to  tide¬ 
water  to  ship  through  the  medium  of  the  Tidewater 
Coal  Exchange  would  probably  be  rescinded  March 
1  has  created  much  interest  in  Norfolk  as  the  effect 
this  may  have  upon  the  future  operations  and  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  exchange. 

From  all  that  can  be  learned  locally,  it  seems  prob¬ 
able  that  a  few  members  of  the  exchange  will  with¬ 
draw  and  resume  their  former  semi-independent 
method  of  making  tidewater  shipments,  but  the  few 
that  do  withdraw  will  probably  include  only  those 
shippers  who  did  not  go  into  pooling  arrangement 
until  forced  to  do  so  by  order  of  the  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istration,  and  it  is  not  expected  that  their  withdrawal 
will  seriously  affect  the  business  of  the  exchange. 

A  large  shipper  of  coal  in  Norfolk,  who  has  been 
in  close  touch  with  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange 
since  the  day  it  was  organized,  declares  that  the 
rescinding  of  the  order  will  simply  restore  the  pre¬ 
vious  conditions  on  which  the  exchange  was  orig¬ 
inally  organized. 

Some  shippers  have  complained  that  in  sending 
their  coal  to  tidewater  through  the  exchange  the 
quality  suffers  by  being  mixed  in  the  pools  with 
coals  from  other  mines,  which  may  or  may  not  be 
of  equal  grade,  and  they  do  not  like  to  have  the 
identity  of  their  coal  lost.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
same  large  shipper  when  handling  his  own  coal  fre¬ 
quently  finds  himself  short  at  tidewater  and  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  fill  his  immediate  requirements  by  borrow¬ 
ing  or  purchasing  from  some  other  shipper,  or  per¬ 
haps  two  or  three  shippers,  in  which  case  the  coal 
is  mingled  as  in  a  pool  and  its  identity  lost  just 
the  same,  with  the  disadvantage  of  there  being  no 
standard  in  such  impromptu  pooling  as  that  standard 
which  is  constantly  maintained  on  all  classes  of  coal 
by  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange. 

Rumors  that  the  exchange  might  cease  to  do  busi¬ 
ness  when  the  Government  rescinds  its  order  have 
provoked  both  interest  and  concern  in  the  local 
trade,  but  few  in  this  section  take  the  rumors  very 
seriously,  and  it  seems  quite  certain  that  the  ex¬ 
change  will  continue  in  existence. 

In  this  connection,  apart  from  any  interest  the 
shipper  may  have  in  the  situation,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  the  opinions  of  a  large  foreign  consumer, 
who  uses  about  30  or  40  thousand  tons  of  coal  a 
mofith.  This  consumer  said: 

“The  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange  has,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  been  of  incalculable  benefit  to  all  who  have  se¬ 
cured  coal  qt  Hampton  Roads  during  the  past  yeai 
or  two,  and  it  would  be  little  less  than  a  crime  to 
arbitrarily  do  away  with  the  exchange  altogether. 
If  it  is  not  possible  for  the  exchange  to  continue, 
then  some  steps  should  be  taken  to  work  out  a  defi¬ 
nite  plan  that  will  result  in  foreign  buyers  and  ex¬ 
porters  being  able  to  secure  supplies  of  coal  with¬ 
out  their  steamers  being  delayed,  and  enable  the  rail¬ 
roads  to  keep  their  cars  moving  and  avoid  the  con¬ 
stant  delays  that  existed  prior  to  the  formation  of 
the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange  because  of  vessels 
failing  to  report  on  schedule  dates.” 


Labor  trouble  continues  at  Lawrence  and  has 
been  complicated  during  the  past  week  by  the 
strike  of  firemen  in  the  Pacific  Print  Works.  The 
men  succeeded  in  throwing  1,000  operatives  out 
of  work,  and  just  what  their  grievance  is  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  discover.  For  the  rest,  while  the  strike 
is  still  in  progress,  men  and  women  are  drifting 
back  to  work  and  the  opinion  still  holds  that  the 


Seventeenth  Anthracite  District. 

Production  of  coal  in  the  17th  Anthracite  Dis¬ 
trict  during  the  calendar  year,  1918,  was: 

Comoanv  Address  Tons 

Lehigh  Coal  &  Nav.  Co. .  .Lansford,  Pa . 4,692,570 

\9\7  . 4 ,5/y,o/U 

Isaac  M.  Davies,  Inspector. 


Five  men  have  been  arrested  for  stealing  coal 
from  the  government’s  75, 000-ton  pile  at  Camp 
Devens,  and  one  of  the  accused  has  added  to  the 
interest  in  life  by  alleging  that  last  year  when  all 
New  England  was  shivering  in  the  coal  famine, 
one  hundred  feet  of  road  at  the  camp  was  actually 
constructed  of  coal. 
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Future  of  American  Coal  in  Foreign  Markets. 

John  Franklin  Fort,  of  Federal  Trade  Commission,  Tells  Southern  Operators  That  a  Steady 
Expansion  in  Overseas  Shipments  Can  Reasonably  Be  Hoped  For. 


In  an  address  on  foreign  trade  delivered  yesterday 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Southern  Appalachian  Coal  Op¬ 
erators’  Association  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  John  Franklin 
Fort,  a  member  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
spoke  in  part  as  follows : 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  coal  will  become 
one  of  the  most  vital  factors  in  determining  indus¬ 
trial  expansion  and  the  growth  of  international  trade 
from  now  on.  The  coal  resources  of  all  the  leading 
coal  producing  countries  of  the  world,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  United  States,  have  suffered  immeas¬ 
urable  damage  during  the  war.  The  principal  coal 
mines  of  France  have  been  placed  out  of  commis¬ 
sion  for  a  long  period.  The  coal  fields  of  Belgium 
and  some  of  the  chief  coal  producing  districts  of 
Russia  have  been  within  the  war  zone. 

In  Great  Britain,  Germany  and  Austria,  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  coal  has  greatly  decreased  during  the 
war.  Lack  of  miners,  mining  machinery,  repairing 
materials,  mine  props,  etc.,  inefficient  labor  and  “rob¬ 
bing  of  the  mines”  in  an  effort  to  increase  produc¬ 
tion  at  any  cost,  have  crippled  the  coal  mining  in¬ 
dustry  of  these  countries  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
will  take  a  long  period  of  reconstruction  work  to 
again  establish  them  upon  a  normal  producing  basis. 
These  and  other  factors  caused  a  marked  decline  in 
the  total  world  production  of  coal  during  the  period 
of  the  world  war. 

World  Looks  to  Us  for  Coal. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact,  however,  that  while  vir¬ 
tually  all  the  leading  coal  producing  countries  of  the 
world  show  a  steady  loss  in  coal  output  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war.  the  production  of  coal  in  the 
United  States  has  increased  on  a  large  scale.  This 
rapid  expansion  of  the  coal  producing  facilities  of 
the  United  States,  together  with  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  contains  the  largest  known  resources 
of  good  coal  in  the  world  makes  this  country  the 
logical  future  source  of  supply  for  a  large  part  of 
the  world’s  coal  export  trade. 

The  war  has  produced  a  universal  dearth  of  coal 
for  industrial  purposes  in  foreign  countries.  Con¬ 
ditions  surrounding  the  coal  situation  in  Great 
Britain  and  Germany  at  the  present  time  do  not 
permit  of  a  large  exportation  of  coal.  It  is  quite 
likely  too  that  the  coal  industries  in  those  countries 
will  have  enough  to  do  to  relieve  the  domestic  coal 
shortage  and  to  supply  the  needs  of  their  domestic 
industries  during  the  reconstruction  period. 

That  leaves  a  market  of  millions  of  tons  of  coal 
which  have  to  be  supplied  to  meet  the  needs  of 
coal  consuming  countries  which  have  insufficient  or 
no  domestic  coal  resources.  In  normal  years  France 
imported  approximately  20,000,000  tons  of  coal  chiefly 
from  Great  Britain,  Belgium  and  Germany.  Before 
the  war  Italy  annually  imported  about  11,100,000  tons 
of  coal,  chiefly  from  Great  Britain  and  Germany. 
Switzerland  in  1913  imported  about  3,500,000  tons  of 
coal  from  Germany.  Holland  and  the  Scandinavian 
countries  rely  on  Great  Britain  and  Germany  for 
the  bulk  of  their  coal  supplies. 

The  South  American  countries  up  to  1914  im¬ 
ported  annually  over  7,000,000  tons  of  coal,  mostly 
from  Great  Britain.  Central  America  imported  an¬ 
nually  over  3,000,000  tons  of  coal,  chiefly  from  the 
United  States.  In  1912  the  total  coal  exports  of 
the  chief  coal  fields  of  the  world  amounted  to  about 
180,000,000  tons,  including  shipments  by  rail  and 
sea.  The  world’s  sea-borne  foreign  coal  trade 
amounted  to  approximately  95,000,000  tons  in  1912. 

How  Our  Exports  Have  Grown. 

Although  the  Lhiited  States  is  by  far  the  largest 
coal  producing  country  in  the  world,  we  ranked 
third  before  the  war  among  the  leading  coal  export¬ 
ing  countries.  In  1913  our  coal  export  amounted 
to  23,007,229  tons,  of  which  Canada  alone  took  over 
two-thirds.  ' 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  war  a  great  change 
has  taken  place  in  our  coal  export  situations.  The 
supply  of  the  world’s  coal  markets  has  shifted.  Our 


exports  of  bituminous  coal  to  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries  have  increased  from  441,368  tons  in  1913,  to 
3.152,107  tons  in  1918.  Our  exports  of  coal  to  other 
parts  of  the  world  have  increased  also. 

Provided  the  problem  of  shipping  and  of  oversea 
freights  will  be  settled  satisfactorily,  so  that  our 
American  coal  can  be  shipped  at  freight  rates  which 
will  allow  the  American  exports  to  compete  in  for¬ 
eign  markets,  a  promising  future  appears  to  be  in 
store  for  the  coal  export  trade  of  our  country.  We 
have  a  bountiful  supply  to  furnish,  the  foreign  de¬ 
mand  for  it  is  constantly  increasing,  and  with  our 
newly  established  banking  and  credit  facilities  in 
foreign  countries,  aided  by  the  Webb  Law  and  the 
facilities  of  our  newly  created  merchant  marine,  the 
future  position  of  the  United  States  in  the  over-sea 
coal  markets  seems  assured. 

Webb  Export  Act. 

Lp  to  date  there  have  been  filed  with  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  under  the  Webb  Act  60  associa¬ 
tions  to  engage  in  foreign  trade.  The  effect  of  filing 
these  60  associations  is  to  take  them  out  from  under 
the  restrictive  provisions  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust 
Act  of  1890,  in  engaging  in  foreign  trade.  If  any 
such  associations  are  formed  by  the  coal  operators, 
they  will  likewise  be  exempt  from  the  Sherman  Act 
provisions. 

Whether  or  not  this  act  shall  prove  wise  will  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  good  faith  of  those  associating  them¬ 
selves  under  the  Webb  Act.  Whether  the  Webb  Act 
is  to  be  of  benefit  to  the  business  men  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  in  their  foreign  trade,  will  depend  upon  them¬ 
selves.  This  will  not  only  be  true  as  to  coal,  but 
all  commodities. 

There  is  some  feeling  in  other  countries  (par¬ 
ticularly  in  South  America)  that  this  act  was  espe¬ 
cially  enacted  to  relieve  business  from  the  stringent 
requirement  as  to  business  abroad,  while  it  holds  all 
restrictions  as  to  domestic  business  at  home.  While 
every  American  knows  there  was  no  such  intention 
at  home,  it  nevertheless  starts  us  with  a  bad  im¬ 
pression  in  foreign  countries.  To  overcome  this  it 
will  require  the  utmost  good  faith  on  our  part  to 
establish  the  fact  that  there  is  to  be  only  fair  trade 
in  foreign  trade.  A  little  time  will  correct  any 
wrong  impression.  It  is  in  fact  done  only  to  allow 
the  smaller  merchants  to  unite  in  their  efforts  to  meet 
competition,  and  it  should,  in  fact,  cause  freer  com¬ 
petition  and  cheaper  prices  in  foreign  trade,  and  an 
easier  supplying  of  foreign  markets  with  good  Ameri¬ 
can  merchandise. 

Under  the  present  laws  of  this  country  there  is 
no  possible  way  in  which  men,  perfectly  honest  in 
their  purpose,  may  join  to  build  up  either  foreign  or 
domestic  trade  by  united  action  without  risk  of  vio¬ 
lating  the  criminal  law.  Under  the  Webb  Act  all  the 
restrictive  provisions  of  the  Clayton  Act  and  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  are  applicable  to 
unfair  competition,  unlawful  discrimination  in  price, 
unfair  discounts  and  the  like,  in  all  foreign  trade, 
and  the  Webb  Act  provides  extra-territorial  juris¬ 
diction  in  the  trade  commission  as  to  any  unfair 
trade  by  any  of  these  associations  in  their  dealings  in 
foreign  countries.  We  thus  protect  the  foreign  mer¬ 
chant  as  well  as  our  own,  as  to  any  unfair  business 
done  under  the  Webb  Act. 


Iron  and  steel  conditions  in  the  Pittsburgh  district, 
and  by  this  is  meant  the  immediate  surrounding 
boroughs  and  cities,  are  showing  a  little  improve¬ 
ment,  and  instead  of  laying  off  men  some  of  the 
plants  are  taking  on  labor  in  small  numbers.  This 
presages  a  better  demand  for  fuel  and  is  one  of  the 
encouraging  features  that  make  the  coal  man  some¬ 
what  more  cheerful. 


J.  V.  Zimmerman  has  received  his  discharge  from 
the  U.  S.  Navy  and  is  back  on  the  job  with  Matthew 
Addy  &  Co.,  Chicago,  as  manager  of  distribution. 


Killing  the  Goose. 

British  Miners  Warned  That  Extreme 
Demand  May  React  Upon  Them. 

Iron  and  Coal  Trades  Review. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  fable  of  “the  goose 
and  the  golden  eggs,”  and  it  looks  very  much  as 
though  the  Miners’  Federation  of  Great  Britain — 
or,  at  any  rate,  the  extreme  faction  of  it — has  de¬ 
liberately  set  out  to  kill  the  coal  trade  of  this 
country  by  their  excessive  demands. 

The  more  reasonable  the  level  at  which  values 
are  kept  while  trade  is  good,  the  longer  it  will 
continue  to  be  good;  and  in  this  connection — how¬ 
ever  one  may  be  opposed  to  such  a  process — there 
is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  some  control  being 
maintained  over  inland  prices  until  production  is 
more  in  accordance  with  national  requirements. 
By  this  method  home  prices  would  be  considerably 
lower  than  for  export,  and  would  help  us  in  our 
competition  with  countries  that  have  to  import 
their  coal.  If  values  are  to  be  allowed  unlimited 
expansion,  the  trade  boom  will  be  shortened  in 
inverse  proportion  to  the  level  they  attain. 

It  is  advisable  under  the  circumstances  to  draw 
the  attention  of  the  Federation  to  the  fact  that 
other  countries  are  large  coal  producers,  and  that 
interested  circles  in  America — where  it  might  be 
mentioned  the  output  per  man  per  day  is  more 
than  twice  as  much  as  in  this  country — are  already 
formulating  schemes  to  enter  into  competition  for 
business  at  European  ports.  It  is  already  reported 
that  branch  offices  are  to  be  opened  in  Paris  and 
Genoa. 

It  has  been  our  habit  to  look  on  France  and 
Italy  as  our  own  especial  markets,  but  when  it  is 
pointed  out  that  coal  has  already  been  offered  by 
American  coal-exporting  firms  at  prices,  c.  i.  f. 
Genoa,  not  very  different  from  the  figure  quoted 
for  best-grade  steam  coals  from  this  country,  it 
looks  as  though  with  their  usual  thoroughness  the 
Americans  are  out  for  business  as  soon  as  restric¬ 
tions  are  withdrawn,  and  as  they  will  have  a  pro¬ 
portionately  larger  supply  of  carrying  tonnage 
than  ourselves,  they  may  become  very  formidable 
competitors. 


Marine  Notes. 

After  delivering  a  cargo  of  coal  at  St.  John, 
N.  B.,  from  Norfolk,  the  well-known  Philadelphia 
steel  barge  Coastwise  will  be  towed  to  Machias,  Me., 
where  it  will  be  converted  into  a  four-masted 
schooner.  The  Coastwise  was  formerly  the  Italian 
bark  Rosalia  d’Ali,  built  at  Maryport,  Eng.,  in  1892, 
and  wrecked  in  American  waters  and  rebuilt.  It  is 
the  third  big  barge  that  has  been  changed  into  a 
sailing  vessel  in  about  a  year. 

While  the  recent  reduction  in  freight  rates  have 
been  confined  to  deep-water  business,  it  is  believed 
that  before  long  all  coastwise  rates  will  be  similarly 
affected,  although  not  so  pronouncedly  as  in  former 
cases.  Opinions  differ  very  much  in  shipping  circles 
as  to  the  result  that  will  follow  the  lowering  of 
rates,  some  believe  that  even  with  cutting  in  two 
of  the  freight  rates  now  being  paid,  the  business 
can  still  be  carried  on  at  a  profit,  while  others  pre¬ 
dict  the  most  disastrous  consequences  and  say  that 
by  spring  there  will  be  more  cargo  space  than  goods 
to  fill -it,  a  great  surplus  of  shipping  being  looked 
for.  Many  also  believe  that  shipping  will  benefit  by 
the  retirement  of  the  chartering  committee  of  the 
United  States  shipping  board. 

The  steamer  Plainfield  will  load  at  Norfolk  and 
carry  coal  for  Brazil,  and  the  Castle  Point  will  take 
tonnage  for  the  west  coast  of  South  America.  Other 
recent  Southern  charters  are :  the  Lake  Huron,  the 
Lake  Ontario,  the  Lakewood,  the  Lake  Forest  and 
the  Lake  Champlain,  all  1,300  ton  craft,  ordered  to 
take  on  coal  cargoes  at  Hampton  Roads  for  the 
Southern  routes,  the  first  three  named  going  to 
Brazilian  destinations  and  the  last  two  to  West 
Indian  ports.  The  steamer  Cranenest  was  recently 
chartered  to  load  3,350  tons  of  coal  at  Hampton 
Roads  for  Brazil. 
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Accurate  Scales  as  Profit  Producers. 

Many  Dealers  Seem  to  Overlook  Relation  Between  Careful  Weighing  and  Net  Returna- 
Rules  for  Testing  Scales  and  Keeping  Them  in  Repair  I  hroughout  ^  ear. 

BY  HAROLD  GREEN,  M.E. 


The  relation  between  coal  dealers’  scales  and  net 
profits  is  particularly  interesting  and  well  worthy  of 
full  consideration 

Net  profits,  after  a  hard  and  trying  year  of  busi¬ 
ness,  are  results  for  which  coal  dealers  strive  and 
frequently  are  not  as  large  as  anticipated.  How 
many  dealers  have  analyzed  the  situation,  fearing  a 
leak  from  one  of  the  innumerable  expenditure  out¬ 
lets,  have  considered  wasted  supplies,  bad  accounts, 
weather  conditions,  and  rarely  ever  attributes  the 
loss  due  to  their  weighing  outfit?  ... 

A  scale  has  a  more  intimate  relation  to  a  dealer  s 
net  profit  column  than  the  most  trusted  employe,  as 
it  records  how  many  tons  of  coal  are  delivered, 
while  the  dealer  merely  multiplies  tons  by  dollars. 
In  this  calculation  the  dealer  seldom  makes  an  error, 
while  the  frequently  abused  scale  is  subject  to  a 
great  many  and  varying  conditions,  either  of  which 
may  be  the  result  of  considerable  loss  in  pounds 
per  ton  for  every  load  weighed. 

In  the  considerations  of  a  scale  as  a  profit  pro¬ 
ducer,  the  machine  must  weigh  accurately.  A  scale 
having  an  error  simply  of  10  pounds  per  ton,  owned 
by  a  dealer  of  10,000  tons  per  year  capacity  results 
in  50  tons  of  coal  which  has  been  presented  to,  or 
taken  illegitimately  from,  customers. 


A  Fairbanks  Test  Weight. 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  scales  most  always  in¬ 
dicate  a  loss  in  the  net  profit  column  through  lack 
of  proper  care,  such  as  cleaning  of  pits,  keeping  plat- 


one,  it  is  well  understood  a  large  person  can  seesaw 
with  a  smaller  one,  from  which  we  can  deduce  that 
scale  levers  are  so  constructed  as  to  have  unequal 
arms ;  or,  in  other  words,  making  it  practical  for  a 
small  weight  to  balance  a  large  one. 

On  examining  a  scale  below  the  platform  planks 
one  will  observe  several  levers,  as  described,  to¬ 
gether  with  their  means  of  receiving  the  loads  and 
transmitting  same  from  one  lever  to  another  until 
the  act  of  weighing  has  been  accomplished. 

The  scale  engineer  has  had  difficulties  in  finding 
materials  and  design  of  parts  to  facilitate  the  weigh¬ 
ing  of  vehicles  in  a  commensurate  manner,  as  re¬ 
quired  by  those  who  are  seeking  net  profit  gains, 
and  has  determined  that  pivots  should  be  made  of 
high  carbon  steel,  forged  and  machined  to  a  true 
straight  edge  and  tempered  to  a  great  degree  of 
hardness  and  at  the  same  time  to  leave  a  surprising 
supporting  power.  These  pivots  must  at  all  times  be 
sharp  and  true,  as  well  as  the  bearings  hard  and  flat, 
free  from  rust  and  accumulated  sledge.  Otherwise, 
how  is  it  possible  to  expect  a  series  of  levers  to 
show  a  correct  weight  wherein  the  pivots  have  been 
located  to  a  degree  of  accuracy  beyond  ordinary 
methods  of  measurement? 

A  scale  should  be  given  most  careful  attention  and 
assurance  had  at  all  times  of  exact  results,  which 
can  only  be  proven  by  means  of  a  series  of  standard 
test  weights,  usually  consisting  of  50  pound  units. 
A  minimum  equipment  of  20  weights  will  afford  a 
test  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner. 

How  to  Test  Scales. 

In  proceeding  with  a  test,  clean  the  platform  and 
free  the  edges  from  all  binds,  balance  the  scale  care¬ 
fully,  using  the  regular  supplied  balance  ball  on  the 
weighing  beam,  then  place  the  20  weights  on  each 
of  the  corners  and  in  the  center  of  the  platform, 
and  make  written  records  of  the  results. 

If  the  readings  are  within  permissible  tolerance, 
one  may  feel  the  scale  is  correct.  But  it  is  recom¬ 
mended  to  go  further  by  removing  the  weights, 
balance  the  scale  if.  necessary,  run  on  a  normal  load, 
exercising  care  to  balance  same,  then  proceed  as 
specified  with  the  corner  and  center  tests,  and  at 
the  same  time  record  the  beam  readings. 

After  the  test  has  been  completed,  examine  the 
records,  and  if  all  the  readings  of  the  beam  are 
within  prescribed  tolerance,  assurance  is  had  of  ac¬ 
curacy  in  weighing  without  a  leak  in  the  net  proht 
column.  In  event  of  errors  beyond  those  permissi- 


Export  and  Bunker  Coal  at  Atlantic  Ports. 

New'  York. 

Bunker. 
190,456 
169,936 

182.516 

156.516 
167,386 
191,440 
215,835 
223,888 
191,859 
231,894 
185,023 

2,106,755 
2,378,495 
3,180,890 
2,984,40 2 


Month. 

Anthracite. 

Bituminous. 

Coke. 

January  . .  . 

490 

530 

1,599 

February  .. 

...  1.184 

2.157 

44 

March  . . . . 

. . .  2,607 

4,508 

956 

April  . 

. . .  7,107 

3,081 

633 

May  . 

. .  .  4,444 

8,117 

2,153 

June  . 

. . .  6,761 

6,807 

2,917 

July  . . 

. . .  9,340 

7,440 

117 

August  .... 

. .  .  10,460 

10.149 

333 

September 

...  13,602 

3.449 

106 

October  . . 

....  11,656 

1,045 

203 

November 

...  9,182 

2,221 

494 

Total,  ’18., 

....  76,835 

49,404 

8,560 

’17. 

....127,422 

13,389 

20,192 

“  T6. 

. . .  .194,153 

37,868 

17,021 

“  ’15. 

.  . . .  189,827 

30,805 

7,021 

Philadelphia. 

January  .. 

15,548 

February  . 

.  452 

6,231 

March  . . . 

. . . .  7,887 

15,188 

April  .  7,972 

May  .  4,756 

June  .  6,321 

July  .  4,123 

August  .  1,358 

September  ...  1,299 

October  .  1,957 

November  ....  100 

Total  ’18  .  36,225 

“  T7 .  33,388 

“  ’16 .  61,287 

“  T5 .  73,207 


4,399 

2,462 

996 


January  . 

February  . 

March  . 

April  . 

May  . 

June  . 

July  . 

August  . 

September  ... 

October  . 

November  ... 
Total  ’18.... 

“  T7 . 

“  T6. . . . 

“  T5. . . . 


263 
396 
835 
1,642 
46,960 
455,463 
801,263 
954,308 

Baltimore. 

7,722 


53 

225 

51 


6,340 

9,196 

6,892 


71 


400 

380 

1,320 

3,154 


769 


form  planks  free  of  bilids,  scale  mechanism  in  proper  ^le,  majfe  an  examination  of  the  scale  with  the  aim 
positions  and  almost  universal  absence  of  knowledge  tQ  determine  cause  of  trouble,  which  may  be  dis- 


of  scale  construction 

Mechanism  of  the  Scale. 

How  many  scale  users  understand  the  mechanism 
of  a  scale  below  the  platform  planks?  To  answer 
this  question  it  seems  proper  to  give  the  uninitiated 
a  brief  description  and  state  that  the  component 
parts  of  a  scale  are  the  same  in  action  as  a  seesaw, 
with  which  we  are  all  acquainted. 

To  ascertain  the  weight  of  a  vehicle,  the  weigh- 
master  simply  moves  sliding  weights,  styled  poises, 
on  the  weighing  beam,  or  uses  same  m  conjunction 
with  loose  weights,  until  the  beam  balances  withou 
thought  given  as  to  how  the  movement  of  a  small 
weight  will  balance  the  heavy  body. 

In  scale  mechanics  the  term  seesaw  is  not  used, 
but  the  units  of  balance  are  termed  levers,  which 
are  rigid  pieces  capable  of  turning  around  an  axis 
and  in  which  are  two  or  more  other  points  where 
forces  are  Applied.  An  axis  in  scale  nomenclature 
is  called  a  pivot,  or  knife  edge,  and  conversely  the 
points  of  application  likewise. 

As  inferred,  a  scale  is  a  series  of  seesaws,  and  n 
the  performance  of  weighing  wherein  it  is  possible 
for  a  comparatively  small  weight  to  balance  a  large 


placement  of,  or  worn,  scale  parts,  a  binding  at 
some  point  or  accumulation  of  dirt.  On  discovering 
defect  rectify  same,  and  make  a  second  test,  in 
which’  case  if  errors  are  yet  to  be  found  consult  a 
scale  specialist  in  the  employ  of  an  agent  or  the 
manufacturer  of  the  scale. 

Suppose,  in  making  the  examination  of  the  scale 
as  referred  to,  it  is  found  that  the  pivots  are  worn 
and  'rusted  and  have  lost  their  true  sharp  edge ;  un¬ 
der  no  consideration  should  an  endeavor  be  juade 
to  sharpen  the  pivots  unless  the  mechanic  employed 
on  this  work  has  had  extensive  experience  on  re¬ 
pairing  scales  and  is  equipped  with  suitable  tools. 


January  .... 

February  . . 

March  . 

April . 

May  . 

June . 

July . 

August  .  3,511 

September . 

October . 

November  . 

Total  ’18.. 

“  '17.. 


’16. 

’IS. 


16,767 
3,372 
5,737 
7,718 
8,446 
72,254 
224,398 
827,310 
1,831,531 

Hampton  Roads 
85  159,979 

304,039 
316.589 
382,300 
311,684 
371,987 
321,180 
217,227 
288,626 
177,861 
200,258 
3,051.330 
3,889,891 
4,769,803 
4,822,183 


3,765 

7,705 

353 

362 


1,119 

1,291 

753 

748 


3,911 

2,413 

17,957 

10,279 


49 

6,644 

4,036 

9,295 

6,047 

7,409 

9,004 

8,612 

1,584 

16,655 

77,538 

114,964 

78,713 

35,268 


700 

732 

1,058 

792 

1,648 

310 

244 

69 

1,871 

4,715 

16,367 

34,022 

26,819 


25,850 

12,326 

19,681 

19,442 

19,348 

20,228 

18,770 

23,103 

17,827 

21,661 

21,952 

220,197 

272,624 

407,670 

397,152 


14,900 

20,167 

17,648 

16,654 

16,719 

17,054 

21,859 

25,476 

22,946 

31,713 

20,438 

225,574 

413,046 

361,861 

544,673 


113,557 

177,733 

113,364 

96,028 

94,312 

117,188 

127,712 

84,753 

108,548 

64,473 

62,400 

1,159,071 

1,848,730 

2,799,301 

1,596,311 


The  National  Coal  Association  announces  that  its 
plans  for  perfecting  a  market  information  service 
for  the  benefit  of  its  members  are  being  carried  out 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  A  branch  office  will  be 


A.'li  'coai'  dealers  have  systems  of  extending  credits  opened  in  Pittsburgh  as _  soon  as  practicable,  which 


/All  CUdl  UtdlLi  3  wc  v  v.  - - -  ~  “  «  „ 

to  their  valued  customers  which  has  been  done  on  y 
after  carefully  considering  financial  responsibility. 
Then  why  should  an  extensive  line  of  credit  be  is¬ 
sued  to  the  scale,  which  is  so  closely  related  to  the 
bank  balance,  without  having  carefully  considered 
responsibility  of  the  profit  producer;  first,  as  to 
securing  the  highest  grade  of  scale  on  the  market, 
second,  making  a  perfect  installation ;  third,  atten 
mg  to  up-keeps;  fourth,  making  frequent  tests  as 
previously  referred. 


will  serve  the  several  local  associations  in  Ohio, 
northern  West  Virginia  and  western  Pennsylvania. 
Then  as  fast  as  the  necessary  arrangements  can  be 
made  branches  will  be  established  at  Chicago  and 
other  important  coal  centers,  so  that  eventually  the 
whole  country  will  be  covered.  The  purposd  is  to 
give  daily  reports  on  prices  and  market  conditions, 
based  on  data  obtained  by  the  secretaries  of  local 
associations  from  the  coal  companies  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  districts. 
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To  Cancel  Pooling  and  No-Reconsignment  Orders. 

Membership  in  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange  Optional  with  Shippers  After  March  1— Recon- 
nigmnent  Privileges  in  All-Rail  Trade  to  Be  Restored  on  Same  Date. 


Unless  something  entirely  unexpected  happens 
within  the  next  week,  the  rule  requiring  all  ship¬ 
ments  of  bituminous  coal  to  North  Atlantic  ports  to 
be  made  through  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange  will 
be  cancelled  by  the  Fuel  Administration,  effective 
March  1 ;  also  Order  No.  3,885,  which  prohibits  the 
reconsignment  of  bituminous  coal  in  all-rail  terri¬ 
tory.  Announcement  to  this  effect  was  made  a  few 
days  ago  at  Fuel  Administration  headquarters  in 
Washington. 

The  decision  in  regard  to  the  Tidewater  Coal  Ex¬ 
change  was  arrived  at  shortly  after  a  meeting  of 
coal  men  in  Washington,  at  which  it  was  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  question  of  using  the  Exchange 
should  be  optional  with  each  individual  shipper. 
This  meeting  was  held  on  Friday  of  last  week  in 
the  rooms  of  the  National  Coal  Association.  It 
was  attended  by  operators,  wholesalers,  association 
officials  and  representatives  of  a  few  large  con¬ 
sumers. 

Resolutions  Passed  at  Washington. 

The  recommendations  which  it  was  decided  to 
make  to  the  Fu§l  Administration  and  the  Railroad 
Administration  are  embraced  in  the  following  resolu¬ 
tions  presented  by  Charles  S.  Allen,  secretary  of 
the  Wholesale  Coal  Trade  Association  of  New  York, 
and  later  adopted : 

“Whereas,  the  imposition  of  the  present  demur¬ 
rage  regulations  upon  coal  moving  to  tidewater  are 
unjust  and  unreasonable,  and  in  contravention  of 
the  Act  to  Regulate  Commerce,  and, 

“Whereas,  under  the  operation  of  these  regula¬ 
tions,  the  formation  and  continuance  of  the  Tide¬ 
water  Coal  Exchange  has  been  the  only  means  by 
which  a  large  number,  if  not  all,  of  coal  shippers 
have  been  enabled  to  continue  in  that  branch  of  the 
business,  and, 

"(3)  1  hat,  pending  its  action,  the  official  recog¬ 
nition  given  to  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange  by  the 
Railroad  Administration  shall  be  continued,  and  that 
it  shall  continue  to  operate  under  the  sanction  and 
approval  of  that  Administration. 

(4)  That  it  is  hereby  recommended  to  the  Fuel 


Wisdom  at  a  Discount! 

In  reading  the  correspondents’  reports  in  Saward’s 
Journal  it  would  seem  as  if  all  coal  men  just  now 
needed  that  farmhar  old  song  sung  loud  and  often, 

rack  Up  Your  Troubles  and  Smile,  Smile,  Smile.” 
-  ter  all  of  the  log-rolling  that  was  necessary  to 
get  a  stock  of  both  the  hard'  and  soft  coals  required 
under  war  conditions  for  the  factories  of  New  Eng¬ 
land,  to  have  the  whole  program  upset  by  the  un¬ 
expected  armistice  would  naturally  make  for  great 
loss. 

Of  course,  no  one  could  foresee  the  mild  winter 
and  the  dealers  in  the  West  who  are  still  stocked 
up  with  poorly  prepared  bituminous  coal  will  have 
some  of  it  on  hand  long  after  consumers  are  secur¬ 
ing  the  fuel  which  is  more  to  their  liking. 

Forethought  and  foresight,  both  in  these  cases, 
seem  to  have  been  things  that  the  prudent  are  to  be 
punished  for  rather  than  rewarded.  In  dull  seasons 
the  big,  efficiently  managed  yards  are  often  the  ones 
that  feel  the  depression  the  worst. 

So  in  these  times  of  upsetedness  it  needs  a  careful 
hand  at  the  tiller  to  steer  the  Business  Boat  safely 
into  Quiet  Harbor. 

“Good  times  are  coming,”  say  the  optimists.  “But 
they  are  long  on  the  way,”  retort  the  pessimists. 
However,  let  s  hope  on,  hope  ever.  Bradstreet  and 
Dun  show  the  country  in  good  condition  for  the 
most  part,  and  perhaps  the  profits  of  the  past  will 
carry  the  coal  trade  on  to  the  more  prosperous  period 
promised.  E.  V  S 


W.  E.  Auld,  Buffalo  representative  of  W.  A.  Stone 
&-  Co.,  has  gone  to  the  home  office  at  Uniontown, 
Pa.,  and  will  take  in  the  hard  coal  district. 


Administration  that  its  order  compelling  all  ship¬ 
pers  of  coal  to  tidewater  to  use  the  Tidewater  Coal 
Exchange  shall  be  immediately  abrogated,  and  that 
a  new  order  shall  be  issued  which  shall  make  it 
optional  with  all  shippers  to  use  the  medium  of  the 
Tidewater  Coal  Exchange. 

“(5)  That  pending  the  determination  of  this  ap¬ 
plication  to  the  Railroad  Administration  for  a  proper 
adjustment  of  demurrage  regulations  affecting  the 
handling  of  coal  at  tidewater,  the  functions  of  the 
1  idewater  Coal  Exchange  shall  be  performed  with 
the  sanction  and  approval  of  the  Railroad  Adminis¬ 
tration,  and  to  be  regulated  by  rules  of  the  Ex¬ 
change,  which  shall  be  passed  upon  and  approved 
by  the  Railroad  Administration,  and  which  shall 
have  the  same  force  and  effect  as  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  of  the  Railroad  Administration;  with  the  limit¬ 
ations  that  the  matter  of  shipment  through  the  pool 
shall  be  one  of  voluntary  action.” 

Future  of  Tidewater  Exchange. 

How  long  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange  will  re¬ 
main  in  existence  after  shippers  are  free  to  use  it 
or  not,  as  they  prefer,  will  depend  almost  entirely 
on  how  soon  the  Railroad  Administration  makes 
more  liberal  demurrage  rules  at  tidewater.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  only  a  few  shippers  will  avail  themselves 
of  the  privilege  of  shipping  coal  to  tidewater  on 
individual  consignments  while  the  present  regula¬ 
tions  remain  in  effect. 

With  only  three  days’  free  time  and  car  charges 
of  $3.00  a  car  per  day  thereafter,  the  average  ship¬ 
per  would  be  pretty  sure  to  run  up  a  ruinous  de¬ 
murrage  bill  every  month  in  the  absence  of  some 
such  arrangement  as  is  now  in  force  for  pooling 
shipments  and  giving  some  shippers  the  benefit  of 
credits  earned  by  others. 

The  decision  to  abrogate  Order  No.  3,885,  for¬ 
bidding  the  reconsignment  of  soft  coal  shipped  in 
the  aL-rail  trade  was  arrived  at  after  Senator  Knox, 
of  Pennsylvania,  had  interested  himself  in  the  mat¬ 
ter,  following  strong  protests  against  the  order  made 
by  the  American  Wholesale  Coal  Association  and 
local  organizations  throughout  the  country. 


West  Virginia  Operators  Meet. 

Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  Feb.  19.— Fully  125  coal  oper¬ 
ators  attended  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the 
Northern  West  Virginia  Coal  Operators’  Associa¬ 
tion  and  heard  addresses  delivered  by  C.  W.  Gallo¬ 
way,  of  Baltimore,  the  new  Federal  Manager  of  the 
eastern  lines  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  .and 
by  J.  D.  A.  Morrow,  General  Secretary  of  the’  Na¬ 
tional  Coal  Association. 

New  directors  chosen  were  C.  D.  Robinson,  J.  M. 
Wolf,  E.  Drennen,  C.  C.  Pierce,  D.  Willi’amsonj 
Thomas  Murphy,  E.  D.  Baker,  George  Waddell, 
Benjamin  Bissel,  A.  C.  Bieson,  John  A.  Clark,  Jr.,’ 
Daniel  Howard,  C.  J.  Ryan,  J.  M.  Orr,  S.  D.  Brady,’ 
B.  M.  Chaplin,  J.  A.  Jenkins,  F.  C.  Boardman,  George 
S.  Bracket,  A.  S.  Brady,  R.  B.  Isner,  Brooks  Flem¬ 
ing,  Jr.,  George  E.  Peddicord,  C.  H.  Jenkins,  A.  L. 
White,  and  V.  E.  Goecke. 


Trade  Features  at  Ashland. 

A  letter  from  Ashland,  Wis.,  says : 

“The  city  is  well  supplied  with  both  anthracite 
and  bituminous  coal.  There  is  not  any  over-supply 
of  anthracite,  but  sufficient  to  take  care  of  require¬ 
ments  until  spring.  Practically  all  the  trade  put  in 
their  allotment  early  in  the  season  and  have  since 
received  their  full  amount. 

“There  is  very  little  buying  at  present,  due  to 
the  customers’  supply  of  anthracite  and  the  weather 
conditions,  which  have  been  exceedingly  mild  as  com¬ 
pared  with  our  previous  winters,  but  the  next  six  or 
eight  weeks  might  experience  some  cold  weather  and 
blizzards.” 


H  ow  T,  MES  Have.  G 


HANGED. 


rMY  Dear  Madac,  Wl 

Hava.  Neither  THE 

T,*'£  Ncn  T*ffc  h)EN  TO 

Botha*  a  Boot  Potting 
the  coal  in  you*  ciuai 
You  Smoolo  b l  guo  To 
Get  i  t  ANYWAy.  yeu 
Can  take  IT  LtAvfc 

IT  TUTAS  Yoo  L|R£. 

As  To  You*  account.  You 
Will  D«  os  a  Favor 
I F  You  take  iT  , 

Have  Too  IVch 
Do  Now.  Goo 0 


_>ay.'  Don-T  Yoo  i? 

KNOW  WHEIfL 
MY  CELLAR  IS?  THE. 
IDEA  Dohpinc  Coal  on 
MY  Sioewalk.  7*h »S 
•S  <XlTEAGEOu$ 

WW  CAN  ,  TMe_ 

Coal  into  my  Cella». 
"A'T  Till  My-  Hus  bans 
Coals  HOAJL ,  MtWlLL 
“AKE  His  account  Out 
OF  TMERE. 


1917  ~im 


1919o 


Pittsburgh  Notes. 

The  Producers’  Fuel  Co.,  wholesale  coal  mer¬ 
chants,  are  planning  to  open  a  New  York  office,  with 
W.  B.  Arundel  in  charge. 

J.  E.  Myers,  manager  of  the  Whitney-Kemmerer 
Co.’s  Pittsburgh  office,  was  in  Buffalo  looking  after 
the  interests  of  his  company. 

M.  L.  Taylor,  of  the  Morgantown  Coal  Co.,  Mor¬ 
gantown,  W.  Va.,  is  in  the  city  calling  upon  the  trade 
and  reports  that  conditions  seem  slightly  improved 
in  his  region. 

J.  J.  Barry,  of  the  Robinson  Coal  Co.,  of  Fair¬ 
mont,  was  in  the  city  the  latter  part  of  last  week 
looking  after  equipment  needed  at  the  various  prop¬ 
erties  operated  by  the  Robinson  interests. 

Coke  manufacturers  and  brokers  in  the  district  are 
maintaining  their  price  for  strictly  first-grade  coke, 
and  reports  are  reaching  the  city  that  the  beehive 
tonnage  is  decreasing  while  the  by-product  ovens  are 
taking  up  the  tonnage  dropped  by  the  old  style 
plants. 

Sergt.  Emmett  Gould,  former  pilot  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Coal  Co.  steamer  Boas,  and  a  son  of  Capt. 
John  Gould,  vice-president  of  the  Bertha  Coal  Co., 
has  been  discharged  from  the  army  at  Camp  Meade, 
Maryland,  and  has  returned  to  Pittsburgh. 

Charles  A.  Bowman,  superintendent  of  the  Lin¬ 
coln  Highway  Coal  Co.,  died  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
February  8,  of  influenza-pneumonia,  after  an  ill¬ 
ness  of  a  little  more  than  a  week.  He  was  well 
known  in  manufacturing  circles,  having  represented  a 
number  of  Pittsburgh  and  Ghicago  companies  pre¬ 
vious  to  entering  the  coal  business. 

C.  L.  Perry,  general  manager  of  the  Equitable 
Coke  Co.,  resigned  to  accept  the  presidency  of  the 
Midvale  Goshen  Coal  Co.  of  Cleveland,  was  ten¬ 
dered  a  farewell  luncheon  at  the  Duquesne  Club, 
Pittsburgh,  Monday,  by  his  former  associates  in  the 
Equitable  Coke  Co.  and  the  Philadelphia  Company. 
President  S.  L.  Tone,  of  the  Equitable  Coke  Co., 
presided  at  the  luncheon. 


Coal  Trade  of  Green  Bay. 

A  retail  dealer  at  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  writes: 

“Our  business  is  slow,  due  to  the  weather  and 
to  the  fact  that  our  customers  put  in  their  supply 
last  summer.  We  have  a  big  stock  on  hand — 
plenty,  we  think,  to  last  us  this  season.  In  fact, 
we  will  be  very  much  surprised  if  we  do  not  carry 
over  a  large  supply.  Labor  is  plentiful,  but  poor. 
Collections  are  good.” 


FOR  SALE 


Coal  yard  and  dock  for  sale.  Full  equip¬ 
ment  and  established  business.  Address 
Taylor  &  Richards,  Westport,  Conn. 


February  22.  1919 


After  leaving  New  York,  following  a  long  illness, 
Jere  H.  Wheelwright,  president  of  the  Consolidation 
Coal  Co.,  came  to  his  Baltimore  office  for  a  brief 
stay.  He  has  now  gone  to  Green  Castle,  Hot  Springs, 
Ark.,  where  he  says  he  intends  to  stay  if  it  takes 
weeks,  months  or  years.  He  feels,  however,  that  a 
few  weeks  will  put  him  completely  back  on  his  feet. 
“The  doctors  told  me  I  was  one  of  the  illest  men 
they  had  attended  to  recover,”  he  stated,  “and  I  in¬ 
tend  to  get  my  strength  fully  before  I  tackle  business 
again."  _ ... 

Nothing  Succeeds  Like  Success. 


An  ex-war  tank  cavorting  along  the  banks  of  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  canal,  drawing  strings  of  coal¬ 
laden  barges  from  the  Cumberland  district  to  Wash¬ 
ington  is  now  the  prospect,  according  to  information 
received  here.  The  abandonment  of  mule-power  may 
mean  greatly  increased  efficiency  of  coal  delivery  by 
water  to  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  announcement  of  closing  of  Reading  mines 
part  time  each  week  was  received  without  unusual 
interest  in  the  hard  coal  trade  in  view  of  general 
market  conditions.  The  main  speculation  as  with 
other  mine  closings  was  as  to  the  effect  on  labor. 


As  a  result  of  agitation  for  increased  assessments 
in  certain  parts  of  the  coal  fields,  the  Schuylkill 
County  (Pennsylvania)  assessments  for  1919  will  be 
$60, 000, 000,  according  to  a  recent  dispatch,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  previous  assessment  of  $29,000,000.  But, 
notwithstanding  this  great  increase  in  the  assessment, 
the  tax  rate  will  be  reduced  only  from  8.5  mills  to 
7  mills.  Those  who  have  been  clamoring  for  higher 
taxation  of  coal  properties,  it  is  stated,  will  continue 
their  agitation. 


Prepare  for  the  Victory  Liberty  Loan. 


Rare  Opportunity 

Operating  Culm  Bank 

50  000  to  75,000  tons  of  first-class  coal,  of  which  60  per  cent  are 
prepared  sizes.  Will  sell  all  or  half  interest,  or  will  contract  for 
the  coal  at  a  special  price. 

New  Breaker  just  been  built,  and  all  necessary  equipment  to 
ship  four  cars  per  day.  Located  on  P.  &  R.  Railroad,  and  can 
ship  to  all  points. 

Address,  “Culm  Bank,”  Care  of  Saward’s  Journal. 


COX’S  CALCULATED  TONNAGE  RATES  BOOK 

320,000  CALCULATIONS  .  Invoices,  freight  bills,  coal  bills,  etc.  One  hundred¬ 
weight  to  one  thousand  tons.  Rates  every  five  cents  advance.  Tells 
at  a  glance.  Weights  given  in  tons  and  hundredweights.  Extensions  Gross 

Issued  in  three  volumes:  lc  to  $6.00;  $6.00  to  $8.00;  lc  to  $8.00. 

COX’S  TARIFF,  TONNAGE  AND  PRICE  EXTENSIONS 

The  Gros»  Ton  Book. 

220  pages.  176,000  calculations.  Weights  given  every  hundred  pounds,  100  to 
160,000.  Extensions,  at  rates  pei  Gross  ton,  5c  to  $5.50.  _ 

Can  be  used  to  reckon  payrolls,  miners  wages,  etc.  Plain,  practical,  accn- 
rate.  Save  time,  labor,  money,  brains.  Railroad  companies  and  large  shippers 
use  them.  Sent  on  approval 

CHARTER  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. _ 


John  R.  Caldwell 
Mining  Engineer 


R.  D.  Tonkin 
Cruiser 


Thomas  Pealer 
Asso.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 


Caldwell,  Tonkin  and  Pealer 

Valuation  Engineers 

Authoritative  Reports  and  Valuations  Covering  Coal  Mining  Plants, 
Coal  Fields  and  Timber  Lands 

INDIANA,  PA. 


New  York  State  Coal  Merchants  Association 

ALBANY.  N.  Y. 

Offers  for  sale,  Year  Book  and  Diary  containing: 

List  of  coal  dealers  in  State  of  New  York,  arranged  by  towns  and  counties, 
also  useful  information  relative  to  gross  and  net  prices,  tables  of  wages,  interest 
data,  etc. 

Address:  G.  W.  F.  Woodside,  Executive  Secretary,  Arkay  Building. 


DICKERMAN  &  ENGLIS 

Bituminous  COAL  Anthracite 

42  Broadway — NEW  YORK 


Could  You  Unload  This  in  One  Hour? 


50  TON  CAR  OF  COAL 

Is  your  plant  equipped  to  unload  this  car  of  coal  either  to  Ground  or  Elevated 
Storage  in  ONE  HOUR  or  less  with  ONE  MAN? 

If  not  your  plant  is  INEFFICIENT  and  your  COST  PER  TON  to  handle 
and  store  your  coal  is  EXCESSIVE. 

Drop  me  a  line  and  I’ll  make  you  a  plan  showing  how  it  can  be  done,  and 
give  you  an  estimate  of  the  cost. 

Send  for  my  80-page  booklet  “Efficient  Coaling  Plants.*' 

GEO.  P.  CARVER,  Assoc.  Mem.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 

COALING  PLANT  ENGINEER 

53  State  Street  Boston,  Mass. 


John  D.  Schoonmaker,  President 


Arthur  Conners,  Sec’y  and  Treasurer 


E.  Salisbury,  Marins  Supervisor 


Schoonmaker- Conners  Company,  Inc 

GENERAL  FREIGHTING 

Scows,  Coal  Barges,  Covered  and  Derrick-Lighters 


FOR  FREIGHT  OR  CHARTER 


SHIPYARD— KINGSTON,  N.  Y.  T&Co*.  Whitehall  Building,  17  Battery  Place,  New  York 


FOUNDED  1835 

HEILNER  &  SON 

ANTHRACITE  — COAL  -  BITUMINOUS 

Telephone,  Bowling  Green  7715.  Rooms  117-119,  No.  1  Broadway,  New  York 

Eastern  Representative,  E.  L.  HAYNER,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
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Further  Tonnage  Loss. 


Operators  Have  Faith  in  New  Price  Bureau. 

West  Virginia  and  Eastern  Kentucky  Producers  Confident  It  Will  Correct  Old  Abuses _ 

Believe  Road-Making  Program  Should  Be  Adopted  to  Assist  Idle  Miners. 

Unemployment  a  Menace. 


Anthracite  and  Bituminous  Output  Makes 
Poor  Showing  for  Latest  Week. 

Production  of  bitumious  coal  in  the  United  States 
during  the  week  ending  February  8  is  estimated  at 
8,040,000  net  tons  by  the  Geological  Survey.  This 
is  a  loss  of  291,000  tons,  or  3.5  per  cent, .as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  preceding  week,  and  is  2,521,000  tons, 
or  24  per  cent,  below  the  output  for  the  correspond¬ 
ing  week  last  year.  Lack  of  demand  is  practically 
the  sole  cause  for  the  recent  slowing  down  of  min¬ 
ing  activity. 


The  following  table  shows  the  trend  of  produc¬ 
tion  in  recent  weeks,  with  comparisons  covering  the 
same  period  a  year  ago  ; 


Week  ended 

1919 

1918 

January  4  . 

....  8,459,000 

9,434,000 

January  11  . 

....  10,361,000 

10,163,000 

January  18  . 

....  9,883,000 

8,534,000 

January  25  . 

....  9,236,000 

10,109,000 

February  1  . 

....  8,331,000 

9,616,000 

February  8  . 

....  8,040,000 

10,561,000 

The  production  for  the  coal  year  to 

date,  now  es- 

timated  at  502,107,000  net  tons,  exceeds  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  last  year  for  the  same  period  by  31,129,000 
tons.  A  continuation  of  the  low  production  recorded 
during  the  past  few  weeks  for  the  balance  of  the 
coal  year  will  cut  this  excess  down  approximately 
one  half,  and  production  for  the  coal  year  ended 
March  31,  1919,  will  not  exceed  565,000,000  tons. 

The  anthracite  tonnage  fell  off  sharply  in  the  week 
ending  February  8,  when  the  collieries  produced 
377,000  net  tons  less  than  in  the  preceding  week. 
The  hard  coal  production  for  the  two  latest  weeks, 
according  to  the  estimates  of  the  Geological  Survey, 
has  been:  February  1,  1,821,000  tons;  February  8, 
1.444,000  tons.  The  total  anthracite  production  for 
the  coal  year  to  date  now  amounts  to  83,807,000  net 
tons,  as  compared  with  85,528,000  tons  for  the  same 
period  of  1917-18. 


Our  Ship-Building  Fiasco. 

“It  has  been  a  great  shock  to  America  to  find 
that  we  are  not  yet  ready  for  an  export  trade,  solely 
and  simply  because  we  have  not  the  ships,”  says  a 
recent  bulletin  of  the  Matthew  Addy  Co.,  Cincin¬ 
nati.  “All  our  vaunted  war  program  of  merchant 
marine  is  still  a  program — it  is  not  an  accomplish¬ 
ment.  Our  new  ships  are  not  plowing  every  sea  by 
any  means. 

“Our  whole  ship  program  is  well  exemplified  by 
Brother  Ford’s  Eagles.  He  was  going  to  build 
Eagles  at  the  rate  of  one  a  day — he  was  going  to 
make  Eagles  as  common  as  flivvers.  But  he  made 
an  awful  failure  of  getting  anything  ready  on  time. 
Only  a  scant  half  dozen  Eagles  were  finished.  And 
that  is  the  way  with  the  rest  of  the  ship  yards. 

"1  he  European  maritime  nations,  in  spite  of  their 
losses  by  submarines,  have  the  ships  and  are  able 
to  do  a  world-wide  business  at  the  same  old  stand.” 


Coal  Exports  to  Panama. 


Exports  of  bituminous  coal  to  Panama,  by  months 
during  1918  and  three  years  previous  were: 


Month : 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

January  . . 

. .  28,069 

36,026 

49,993 

34,400 

bebruary  . 

. .  26,578 

34,498 

54,938 

42,332 

March  . . . . 

. .  47,600 

26,957 

41,608 

21,994 

April  . 

. .  42,946 

12.000 

48,094 

70,870 

May  . 

.  .  34,321 

48,030 

45,111 

50,118 

June  . 

. .  47,708 

27.553 

38,348 

50,871 

July  . 

. .  52,805 

24,075 

23,849 

55,656 

August  . . . 

49,423 

45,815 

72,254 

52,831 

September 

. .  59,969 

48.082 

15,786 

94,795 

October  .  . 

. .  49,036 

38,069 

94,681 

17,605 

November 

. .  42,549 

36,852 

68,197 

3,188 

Total  .. 

. .  481,004 

377,957 

552,879 

498,126 

\\  e  note  that  many  of  the  returning  transports 
are  stopping  at  the  Azores  or  Bermuda  for  coal  and 
other  supplies.  Evidently  rather  a  limited  supply  of 
bunker  tonnage  is  taken  on  at  the  place  of  departure. 


Charleston,  W.  Va.,  February  19. — Since  the 
formation  of  a  price  information  bureau,  under  the 
name  of  the  Central  Coal  Association,  at  Hunting- 
ton,  on  Monday  of  last  week,  the  coal  men  are 
feeling  better.  For  the  first  time  in  years  they  feel 
that  they  have  a  solid  rock  foundation  on  which  to 
build  their  future  business — that,  all  within  the  law, 
they  are  fortified  against  a  certain  class  of  coal 
buyers  whose  practice  has  been  to  pit  one  producer 
against  another  and  get  coal  for  consumption,  or 
for  trade,  at  less  than  cost. 

The  plan  of  the  Central  Coal  Association  is  es¬ 
sentially  the  same  as  that  in  use  in  the  southwestern 
fields  of  Kansas,  Arkansas,  Missouri  and  Oklahoma, 
in  Illinois,  Pennsylvania,  and  just  recently  put  in 
operation  in  the  Fairmont  field  of  West  Virginia — 
the  collecting  and  reporting  to  its  members  the 
prices  on  past  transactions,  including  an  information 
service  as  to  costs  of  production. 

The  association  is  composed  of  the  following  dis¬ 
trict  associations:  Kanawha  Coal  Operators’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Kanawha  Coal  Shippers’  Association,  Logan 
County  Operators’  Association,  Thacker  Operators’ 
Association,  Pike  County  (Ky.)  Operators’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Northeast  Kentucky  Coal  Operators’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Hazard  Operators’  Association/Harlan  Op¬ 
erators’  Association,  and  the  Kentucky  Division  of 
the  Appalachian  Association,  with  headquarters  in 
Cincinnati.  A  secretary  will  be  named — possibly  A. 
H.  Land,  of  the  Logan  County,  West  Virginia,  field, 
and  work  will  be  started  at  once — before  the  spring 
rush  for  summer  styles  of  coal  sets  in. 

At  the  meeting  one  heard  all  sorts  of  stories  of 
quotations  that  were  alleged  to  have  been  made, 
and  all  sorts  of  letters  were  shown  from  the  buyers 
as  to  what  they  could  do  in  the  way  of  getting  cheap 
coal.  Some  of  these  referred  to  quotations  made 
many  weeks  ago ;  others  to  what  they  said  they  had 
heard  was  being  quoted. 


The  American  Wholesale  Coal  Association  is 
about  to  organize  a  new  department  to  protect  its 
members  in  the  matter  of  rejected  coal.  A  detailed 
announcement  of  the  plan  and  scope  of  this  work 
is  promised  shortly.  In  the  meantime  it  is  stated 
that  the  general  plan  is  to  appoint  authorized  and 
capable  inspectors  for  each  merchandising  district 
and  have  them  pass  upon  every  car  of  coal  rejected 
in  that  field. 

The  practices  of  the  various  lumber  associations 
will  be  followed  when  the  coal  has  been  rejected 
for  no  other  reason  than  to  relieve  the  buyer  from 
paying  for  something  which  he  ordered  and  had 
shipped  to  his  account.  Demurrage  and  reconsign¬ 
ment  charges  are  so  stiff  these  days,  it  is  explained, 
that  rejections  cannot  be  accepted  lightly,  being  too 
destructive. 


Biinker  Coal  Supplied. 

Tonnage  supplied  to  vessels  engaged  in  foreign 
trade  was  as  follows : 


Month.  1915.  1916.  1917.  1918. 

January  .  528,418  470,461  629,682  426,082 

February  .  502,449  536,513  539,866  415,403 

March  .  597,027  562,267  613,253  432^474 

April  .  655,465  579,502  581,303  383,912 

May  .  647,918  741,167  629,010  425,796 

June  .  727,880  727,168  627,692  468,779 

July  .  712,872  722,681  608,450  648,792 

August  .  672,990  780,561  597,136  530,293 

September  .  651,154  739,299  546,123  503,608 

October  .  641,072  645,202  547,646  522,204 

November  .  588,290  612,285  534,117  425,447 

Total  . 6,925,535  7,216,656  6,454,332  5,182,790 


Annual  statistical  Review  is  now  under  way.  Send 
in  your  order. 


The  production  of  coal  in  West  Virginia  and 
eastern  Kentucky  now  is  little,  if  any,  above  forty 
per  cent  of  capacity  of  the  mines.  A  great  number 
of  the  mines  are  closed  down  entirely,  and  will  not 
be  started  again  for  sixty  days  or  more.  The  situ¬ 
ation  is  serious,  but  so  far  no  actual  want  is  being 
experienced  by  the  miners.  However,  it  will  not  be 
long  until  there  is.  And  unless  there  is  earnest  ef¬ 
fort  made  to  start  up  and  keep  going  the  industries 
of  the  country,  there  is  going  to  be  trouble  of  the 
worst  sort  in  the  coal  fields.  In  this  direction  the 
coal  men  feel  there  is  nothing  they  can  do. 

A  proposition  that  the  government  appropriate 
$300,000,000  for  constructing  good  roads  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  States,  and  thus  give  employment  to  labor,  is 
generally  favored  by  the  coal  producers.  And  in 
West  Virginia  and  eastern  Kentucky,  for  example, 
this  road-building  would  call  for  a  great  deal  of 
bridge  material,  lumber,  etc.  In  West  Virginia, 
where  there  is  now  available  for  road  building 
something  like  $11,000,000,  secured  by  various  coun¬ 
ty  and  district  bond  issues,  bridge  iron  to  the 
amount  of  probably  $2,000,000  will  be  required,  and 
the  coal  men  figure  that  the  making  of  this,  with 
road  machinery,  would  use  up  a  good  deal  of  coal. 

In  fact,  taking  into  account  the  unrest  of  labor, 
it  is  felt  that  almost  anything  in  the  way  of  a  con¬ 
structive,  immediately  effective  program  for  restor¬ 
ing  the  country’s  peace-time  industrial  activity 
would  be  better  than  the  present  policy  of  waiting 
to  see  which  way  the  cat  is  going  to  jump;  that  the 
way  to  readjust  is  to  readjust. 

Given  a  fair  demand,  at  a  fair  price,  the  operators 
of  West  Virginia  and  eastern  Kentucky  have  no 
favors  to  ask,  and  the  fair  price  is  now  going  to  be 
a  settled  thing — just  as  much  so  as  the  price  of  any 
other  commodity. 


While  it  is  realized  that  the  cost  of  hard  coal 
production  has  been  greatly  increased  in  the  recent 
past,  a  word  of  caution  would  seem  to  be  appro¬ 
priate  with  regard  to  further  increase  of  the  whole¬ 
sale  price.  Dealers  have  trouble  enough  as  it  is  ex¬ 
plaining  to  the  trade  “why  coal  costs  so  much 
money.”  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  smaller 
towns,  east  of  the  Hudson,  up  in  Canada  and  in  the 
territory  beyond  Buffalo. 

In  the  more  remote  places,  where  freight  is  high 
and  other  circumstances  combine  to  make  the  cost 
in  the  dealers’  yard  quite  a  substantial  figure,  it  is 
found  very  often  that  wages  are  considerably  below 
the  basis  prevailing  in  larger  places  and  points  near 
to  the  mines. 

In  fact,  many  of  the  smaller,  more  remote  places 
are  partially  settled  by  retired  farmers  and  others 
who  with  assured,  though  small,  annual  incomes 
have  sought  them  out  because  of  supposed  eco¬ 
nomical  living  conditions.  In  such  places  the  price 
of  coal  is  today  quite  a  serious  item,  and  nothing 
that  will  add  to  the  agitation  for  government  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  mines  or  anything  of  that  sort  should, 
it  seems  to  us,  be  encouraged  in  any  degree. 


Brazil’s  Purchases  of  Foreign  Coal. 

There  arrived  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  during 
October,  1918,  reports  Vice-Consul  R.  P.  Momsen, 
16,033  metric  tons  of  foreign  coal  (all  American 
fuel),  as  compared  with  25,396  tons  (19,365  tons 
American,  6,031  tons  British)  in  the  corresponding 
month  of  1917  and  51,814  tons  (all  American)  in 
October,  1916. 

For  November  the  imports  amounted  to  18,282 
tons  (12,842  tons  American,  5,440  British),  con¬ 
trasted  with  27,488  tons  (22,697  tons  American, 
4,791  British)  in  November,  1917,  and  77,121  tons 
(American  65,341  tons,  British  11,780)  in  1916. 


To  Have  Inspection  Department. 


A  Word  of  Caution. 
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ENERGY  COAL 

A  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  coal,  mined  in 
Southern  Illinois  and 
the  equal  of  any  coal 
produced  there. 

Southern  Illinois 
produces  the  best 
coal  mined  in  the 
state. 

Mined  and  Sold  by 

TAYLOR  COAL  CO 

Old  Colony  Bldg. 

CHICAGO 

Wright  Bldg.,  St.  Louis 
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New  York  Harbor,  Hudson  River, 

Island  Souzid 
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1  BROADWAY 

HEW  YORK 


Established  1884 


WE  MINE 
AND  SELL 
GOOD  COAL 


Peabody  Coal  Company 

General  Office*: 

McCORMICK  BUILDING 
CHICAGO 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Office: 

Syndicate  Trust  Building 
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Shipments  by  Districts. 


Largest  Falling  Off  in  Bituminous  Occurs  in 
Central  Pennsylvania. 

Railroad  traffic  reports  for  the  week  ending 
February  8  show  that  the  greatest  falling  off  in 
•coal  shipments  occurred  in  the  Central  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  field.  During  that  week  20,970  cars  were 
shipped  from  the  district,  as  compared  with  25,481 
cars  the  week  before,  the  loss  amounting  to  4,511 
■cars,  or  18  per  cent.  Market  conditions  and 
numerous  embargoes  against  tidewater  shipments 
were  responsible. 

The  second  largest  loss  occurred  in  the  district 
which  embraces  southern  West  Virginia  and 
northeastern  Kentucky.  Shipments  from  that 
territory  amounted  to  17,273  cars  in  the  week  end¬ 
ing  February  8,  as  against  18,498  cars  for  the 
week  of  February  1.  This  was  a  loss  of  1,125 
cars,  or  7  per  cent. 

Other  districts  showed  the  following  totals  for 
the  two  weeks  under  consideration  : 


Feb.  8.  Feb.  1. 
Cars.  Cars. 

Western  Pennsylvania .  6,623  6,654 

Cumb. -Piedmont-Somerset  .  4,453  4,478 

Fairmont  .  3,906  4,059 

Michigan  .  451  327 

Ohio  . • .  12,142  11,382 

S.  W.  Virginia  .  2,247  2,135 

Tenn.  and  S.  E.  Ky .  9,466  9,809 

Alabama  .  3,145  3,174 

Ill.,  Ind.  and  W.  Ky .  32,700  30,233 


Licensees  Ordered  to  File  Their  Reports  on 
or  Before  February  25. 

The  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration,  in  an  order 
issued  under  date  of  February  13,  “orders  and 
directs  that  all  licensees  from  whom  statistical 
reports  have  heretofore  been  requested,  to  be 
made  to  either  the  Bureau  of  Mines  or  the  United 
States  Fuel  Administration,  and  who  have  not 
filed  such  reports,  are  hereby  notified  that  all  of 
said  reports  must  be  filed  on  or  before  February 
25,  1919,  that  this  order  will  be  strictly  enforced, 
and  that  any  failure  to  comply  therewith  will  be 
treated  as  a  violation  of  Rule  Ten  of  the  Rules 
and  Regulations  Governing  Licensees  Engaged  in 
the  Business  of  Importing,  Manufacturing,  Dis¬ 
tributing,  and  Transporting  Crude  Oil,  Fuel  Oil, 
Gas  Oil,  Kerosene,  Gasoline,  and  Natural  Gas, 
contained  in  Publication  No.  28  and  issued  on  the 
24th  day  of  September,  1918,  and  will  subject  the 
violator  to  the  penalties  provided  by  the  law. 

“If  good  and  sufficient  reason  exists  why  a 
report  of  any  licensee  can  not  be  furnished  within 
the  time  fixed,  an  extension  of  time  may  be  ob¬ 
tained,  provided  the  application  therefor  is 
promptly  made  and  such  extension  granted  prior 
to  February  25,  1919.” 


What  Are  Business  Interests  Doing  to  Check 
Spread  of  Bolshevism? 

The  Bolsheviki  movement  is  growing;  there 
is  no  doubt  about  that,  and  what  are  the  business 
interests  doing  to  forestall  or  sidetrack  it,  what  is 
Congress  doing,  what  is  being  done  by  the  U.  S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce? 

We  hear  about  the  deportation  of  the  Reds, 
but  that  has  not  been  accomplished  yet.  Their 
rights,  it  appears,  are  to  be  discussed  in  court 
and  it  may  be  six  months  or  more  before  action 
is  taken.  In  fact,  if  some  of  the  sentimental 
folks  in  Washington  intervene,  no  action  at  all 
may  be  taken. 

Certainly  it  is  time  for  business  interests  to  stand 
together  for  there  is  determined  opposition  to 
the  normal  course  of  affairs  in  certain  quarters, 
an  undercurrent  of  unrest  that  is  not  to  be  lightly 

regarded.  , 


“Nothing  succeeds  like  success.” 


Hold  Rate  Hearing. 

Cincinnati  Rail  and  River  Shippers  Argue 
Before  Railroad  Administration. 

Cincinnati,  February  19. — The  coal  men  of  the 
Cincinnati  district  had  an  all-day  hearing  on 
1  uesday,  at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  before 
the  Central  Coal  &  Coke  Committee  of  the  United 
States  Railroad  Administration.  More  than  a 
hundred  men  of  the  trade  were  keenly  interested 
spectators  of  the  hearing,  which  was  not  con¬ 
cluded  until  evening.  W.  N.  Hobart,  general 
freight  agent  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western  Railroad, 
acted  as  chairman. 

The  river  men  contended  that  the  present  rates 
were  discriminatory  on  coal  shipped  from  the 
Kanawha  and  Kentucky  fields.  It  was  brought 
out  that  the  rates  on  coal  shipments  to  Ohio 
points  were  from  25  to  70  cents  lower  a  ton  than 
the  all-rail  rates,  while  to  Indiana  points  the 
average  was  a  dollar  a  ton  more  than  on  all-rail 
shipments. 

Arguments  were  pretty  bitter  on  both  sides — 
E.  E.  Williamson,  representing  the  river  interests, 
sought  to  show  that,  while  the  railroads  were  get¬ 
ting  the  benefits  of  higher  rates  recently  allowed, 
the  river  interests  were  not  allowed  their  just  pro¬ 
portion.  It  also  was  charged  that  when  coal 
which  comes  down  the  river  is  reshipped  from 
Cincinnati  to  points  in  Indiana,  they  have  to  pay 
an  excessive  rate  on  the  rail  haul. 

All-Rail  Shippers  Protest. 

All-rail  interests  protested  against  the  granting 
of  a  rate  to  river  coal  shippers  that  would  be  so 
low  that  it  work  injury  to  their  interests.  One 
all-rail  shipper  declared  that  if  there  was  much 
reduction  on  the  rate  to  Indianapolis,  all-rail 
shippers  would  lose  all  chance  at  the  business. 

James  A.  Reilly,  treasurer  and  manager  of  the 
Queen  City  Coal  Co.,  Cincinnati,  declared  that 
his  company  "ships  coal  by  river  to  cut  down 
overhead  expenses.”  He  stated  that  he  desired 
“justice  for  river  shippers,”  and'said  his  company 
quit  business  at  New  Orleans  when  the  railroads 
established  a  rate  so  low  on  coal  shipments  that 
the  river  interests  could  not  compete  with  them. 
Mr.  Williamson  replied: 

“Under  the  present  rates  it  is  impossible  to 
move  a  ton  of  river  coal.  We  want  the  benefit 
of  the  policy  enunciated  by  President  Wilson  and 
Director  General  of  Railroads  that  there  should 
be  the  ‘closest  co-ordination  between  all-rail  and 
ex-river  shipments  of  coal.’  ” 

R.  P.  Gillham,  vice-president  and  general  man- 
ager  of  Campbell  s  Creek  Coal  Co.,  stated  that 
his  company  finds  it  impossible,  due  to  the  in¬ 
equality  in  the  rates,  to  ship  coal  to  Middletown 
Ohio. 

Chairman  Hobart  announced  that  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  figures  compiled  by  boat  lines,  and  that  the 
rail  interests  would  have  one  week  in  which  to 
file  their  brief.  Other  speakers  included  Guy  M. 
Freer,  manager  of  the  Traffic  Department,  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce;  R.  A.  Colter,  George  Puchta. 
William  C:  Culkins,  and  others  representing  river- 
improvement  associations. 

This  is  the  fourth  hearing  on  the  subject.  Be¬ 
sides  Chairman  Hobart,  of  the  committee,  from 
Pittsburg,  there  were  present  J.  T.  Averill, 
Chicago;  W.  P.  Buffington  and  S.  A.  Lattimer! 

I  ittsburg,  H.  D.  Rhodehouse,  Youngstown 
The  U.  S.  Railroad  Administration  was  also 
represented  by  Col.  John  Stewart,  of  the  Chief 
Engineer's  office,  also  of  the  Inland  Waterways 
Bureau. 


Paul  M.  Snyder,  formerly  manager  of  car  sales 
of  O.  S.  Richardson  Coal  Co.,  is  now  associated 
with  the  Mitchell  &  Dillon  Coal  Co.,  Chicago. 


The  boost  in  coal  freight  rates  reported  in  our 
last  issue  has  caused  little  or  no  excitement  in  the 
trade,  as  the  differentials  were  maintained  and  the 
competitive  situation  has  not  been  affected. 


General  Notes. 

Shipments  of  coal  over  the  Virginian  Ry.  during 
the  calendar  year  1918  amounted  to  6,645,746  tons, 
compared  with  6,736,980  tons  in  1917,  a  decrease  of 
91,134  tons,  or  1.3  per  cent. 

Shipments  of  coal  over  the  Carolina,  Clinchfield 
&  Ohio  Ry-  during  the  calendar  year  1918  amounted 
to  2,946,869  tons,  compared  with  2,721,487  tons  in 
1917,  an  increase  of  225,382  tons,  or  8.2  per  cent. 

An  examiner  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  will  hold  a  hearing  on  March  6  in  the  com¬ 
plaint  of  Western  Kentucky  operators  against  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad.  The  operators  claim  that 
they  have  been  discriminated  against  in  rate  making 
to  competitive  territory. 

The  examiner  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  has  recommended  heavy  increases  in  the 
rates  on  coke  from  points  on  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  and  Norfolk  &  Western  railroads  in  West 
Viiginia  to  destinations  in  Virginia.  The  proposed 
increases  range  from  20  to  as  high  as  100  per  cent. 

Let  us  hear  of  the  return  to  business  of  all  those 
coal  office  folks  who  have  been  serving  their  country. 
We  secure  many  such  items  in  the  usual  course  of 
business,  through  the  customary  channels ;  but  would 
be  interested  in  hearing  from  as  many  as  possible, 
giving  space  very  gladly  to  mention  of  those  who 
have  served  with  the  colors. 

The  Miners’  Federation  of  Great  Britain  has 
demanded  a  30  per  cent  increase  in  wages  and  a 
six-hour  day,  refusing  to  accept  the  Government’s 
offer  of  a  shilling  a  day  increase.  A  strike  ballot 
has  been  ordered,  and  if  a  strike  is  decided  upon 
it  is  expected  to  begin  about  March  15  and  in¬ 
volve  some  800,000  coal  mine  employees. 

Recently  published  figures  show  that  iron  and 
steel  output  has  not  decreased  as  much  as  many 
people  had  been  led  to  believe.  It  still  keeps  up 
to  a  high  figure  on  a  tonnage  basis,  although 
below  the  maximum.  Very  likely  a  similar  show¬ 
ing  will  be  made  with  regard  to  coal  production 
when  the  sharp  mid-winter  depression  can  be 
averaged  in  with  more  normal  operations  of  the 
spring  season. 

A  letter  from  a  retail  dealer  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  says 
that  while  the  domestic  trade  is  very  quiet  and  yards 
are  well  filled,  there  is  no  price  cutting.  This  seems 
to  be  true  of  the  situation  generally  throughout  the 
country — the  former  cut-throat  competition  seems 
to  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  Government  control 
helped  retailers  by  making  the  average  dealer  more 
careful  about  figuring  his  costs.  A  lot  of  the  old- 
time  price  wars  were  due  to  ignorance  on  this 
subject. 

In  connection  with  the  announcements  that  are 
made  from-  time  to  time  regarding  vessel  rates  being 
cut  by  the  Shipping  Board,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  these  rates  apply  only  to  boats  operated  by  the 
Shipping  Board  and  that  private  owners  can  charge 
all  the  market  will  bear.  In  a  great  many  cases 
vessels  for  carrying  coal  are  not  available  at  the 
Shipping  Board  rates,  and  outside  rates  are  pro¬ 
hibitive,  inasmuch  as  vessel  owners  usually  find 
it  more  profitable  to  carry  general  cargo  than  coal 
and  so  have  no  incentive  to  help  the  coal  people 
build  up  a  trade  in  foreign  markets. 

Quite  a  commentary  upon  efforts  to  interest 
employes  in  a  company  by  the  offering  of  stock 
is  afforded  by  a  recent  official  statement  by  the 
U.  S.  Steel  Corporation.  Although  stock  in  that 
company  is  offered  to  employes  on  most  favor¬ 
able  terms,  which  greatly  reduce  the  net  cost, 
after  15  years  there  are  now  only  125,000  shares 
of  the  stock  held  by  employes,  these  being  dis¬ 
tributed  among  43,000  men,  so  that  the  average 
holding  is  less  than  3  shares.  Furthermore,  it 
is  indicated  that,  as  about  50,000  shares  are  bought 
by  the  company  annually  for  sale  for  employes, 
the  stock  is  held  only  about  two  and  one-half 
years  despite  the  inducements  offered  for  its 
retention  for  a  period  of  five  years. 
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Using  Either  the  Haiss  Portable  Belt  Con¬ 
veyor  or  the  Portable  Bucket  Elevator 

A  50  ton  hopper  bottom  car  of  anthracite  coal  is 
unloaded  in  two  hours,  and  saves  10c.  per  ton  on 
labor  costs.  If  larger  profits  appeal^to  you,  write 
for  our  complete  catalogs. 


The  George  Haiss  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 

139th  St.  &  Rider  Ave.  New  York  City 


The  Problem : 

Coal  Storage  for  the  Winter 

The  Cheapest  Solution : 

The  Haiss  Car  Unloaders 


COAL  BOATS  FOR  HIRE 

Boats  to  Hire  on  a  Daily  or  Freight  Basis 
for  New  York  Harbor,  all  Long  Island 
Sound  Points  and  as  far  East  as  Boston 

CULLEN  BARGE  CORPORATION 

1  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  Telephone,  Bowling  Green  8600 


PITTSBURGH  &  ALLEGHENY  COAL  CO 

HIGH  GRADE  STEAM,  DOMESTIC  AND  SMITHING 

COAL 


M.  M.  HART,  Preat.,  51  Chambers  St.,  New  York  Cily,  N.  Y. 


G.  W.  COLSON,  Gen.  Mgr.,  Kiltanning,  Pa. 


SPOT  COAL  AT  TIDEWATER 

Buy  now  while  the  market  is  right.  PHONE  RECTOR  9613 

GEORGE  M.  ROSS  COMPANY 

C  R  R.  of  N.  J.  Passenger  Terminal,  Liberty  and  West  Streets,  New  York 


INTERNATIONAL  FUEL  CORPORATION 

Coal  5  Coke 

ralph  h.  knode  F  r  i  ck  B  u  i  I  d  i  n  g , 

C.  ED.  BEATTY 

irilSL  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


MARTIN  -  CAMP 

COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 

ANTHRACITE— BITUMINOUS 

BUNKER 

COAL 

143  LIBERTY  STREET 

NEW  YORK 

O’GARA  COAL  CO. 

Harrisburg  for  Heat 

Largest  Producers  of 

ILLINOIS  COAL 

McCormick  Building _ CHICAGO,  ILL 

“Nothing  Succeeds  Like  Success” 
Watch  Our  Advertisements 
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An  Improved  System  of  Retail  Accounting. 

Kunkel  Describes  Simple  But  Efficient  JVletliod  of  Figuring  Cost  of  Doing  Business _ 

Philadelphia  Dealer  Emphasizes  Importance  of  Keeping  Track  of  Expenses. 


The  following  address  was  delivered  by  James  E. 
Kunkel,  a  Philadelphia  retailer,  at  a  recent  banquet 
of  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Coal  Exchange: 

This  is  a  subject  I  am  tremendously  interested  in 
and  one  I  believe  is  of  vital  importance,  for  if  we  are 
going  to  be  merchants,  real,  live,  wide-awake,  up-to- 
the-minute  merchants,  then  we  must  know  what  it  is 
costing  us  to  do  business.  This  is  the  first  step 
towards  efficiency. 

When  a  man  knows  his  costs  he  is  then  able  to 
intelligently  figure  a  selling  price  ;  and  until  he  does 
his  whole  business  is  a  gamble.  A  dealer  who 
waits  until  the  end  of  the  year  to  determine  his 
profits  or  losses  cannot  know  what  his  costs  are  until 
the  end  of  that  year.  .He  can  not,  therefore,  ac¬ 
curately  adjust  his  selling  price  during  the  year  to 
take  care  of  increased  expense. 

In  this  period  of  reconstruction  conditions  have 
and  will  change  so  rapidly  that  it  will  not  do  to 
guess.  Each  dealer  should  know  his  costs  to  the 
fraction  of  a  cent,  and  a  man  who  does  not  know  is  a 
menace  to  the  whole  trade,  for  in  his  ignorance  he 
may  pursue  a  price-cutting  policy  that  will  not  only 
injure  himself,  but  harm  all  the  other  dealers  in  his 
locality. 

How  One  Man  Fooled  Himself. 

Take  the  case  of  a  dealer  whom  I  knew.  He  told 
me  that  he  could  handle  coal  cheaper  than  his  com¬ 
petitors,  that  he  did  a  business  of  6,000  tons  a  year 
and  made  $3,000  profit.  I  was  astonished,  for  I  had 
a  larger  business  in  the  same  kind  of  territory,  but 
could  not  make  fifty  cents  a  ton.  Then  he  confided 
to  me  that  he  had  no  rent  to  pay  and  no  clerk  hire. 
He  owned  his  yard,  for  which  he  had  paid  $25,000, 
and  did  his  own  office  work.  This  is  the  sort  of 
figuring  that  has  ruined  the  retail  coal  business. 

Had  this  man  taken  his  $25,000  and  invested  it  at 
six  per  cent  it  would  have  earned  him  $1,500  a  year, 
and  a  man  of  his  ability  would  have  been  worth  at 
least  $125  a  month  to  a  real  coal  company,  and  so 
he  would  have  had  as  much  income  without  the 
responsibility  and  liability  of  a  business  on  which 
he  was  making  nothing,  and  possibly  he  prevented 
competitors  from  making  a  fair  profit. 

Another  reason  for  cost-keeping  is  that  I  believe 
that  the  government  will  ask  for  definite  and  detailed 
records  of  costs  and  profits  of  each  man’s  business, 
and  if  they  do  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary  for  us 
to  supply  the  information. 

Cost  Keeping  Not  Difficult. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  keep  costs,  I  know  because 
I  keep  them,  though  I  have  no  knowledge  of  scien¬ 
tific  bookkeeping.  I  couldn't  balance  a  set  of  books, 
yet  I  have  established  systems  of  cost  records  in  my 
office  that  have  been  favorably  commented  upon  by 
experts. 

You  can  do  the  same,  for  the  keeping  of  costs  is 
only  a  systematic  segregation  of  expense,  deprecia¬ 
tion  and  degradation,  and  I  believe  they  should  be 
kept  on  a  daily,  weekly  or  monthly  basis.  Deprecia¬ 
tion  and  degradation  have  to  be  approximated,  but 
the  items  of  expense  are  absolute. 

I  would  recommend  that  the  Pennsylvania  Retail 
Coal  Merchants’  Association  make  an  effort  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  standardized  cost-keeping  system  that  would 
be  applicable  to  every  coal  man’s  business  and  urge 
upon  all  dealers  the  great  necessity  of  installing  and 
operating  it.  In  my  judgment,  it  would  be  the  most 
progressive  thing  the  retail  coal  trade  could  do. 

A  Good  Card  Index  System. 

Costs  should  be  kept  on  a  card  system  under  14 
general  divisions  as  follows : 

EXECUTIVE  SALARIES — Every  man  who  man¬ 
ages  his  own  .business  should  charge  a  salary  for 
himself.  The  government  has  ruled  that  in  determin¬ 
ing  profits  he  is  entitled  to  a  reasonable  salary. 
OFFICE  SALARIES— 

GENERAL  PAYROLL- 


OFFICE  EXPENSES  —  Including  all  stationery, 
telephone,  petty  cash,  light,  heat,  water,  office  supplies 
of  all  kinds,  laundry  and  cleaning. 

GENERAL  EXPENSE — Such  as  interest,  legal, 
bad  debts,  charity,  dues,  taxes  and  bonuses. 
ADVERTISING- 

RENT — If  a  man  owns  his  plant  he  should  make 
a  rent  charge  of  at  least  six  per  cent  on  the  money 
invested.  The  repair,  taxes  and  depreciation  would 
be  taken  in  other  divisions. 

HORSES — Feed,  shoeing,  veterinary,  harness  re¬ 
pair  and  depreciation. 

WAGONS — Repair  and  depreciation. 

AUTO  TRUCKS — Tires,  gas,  oil,  grease,  depre¬ 
ciation,  insurance  and  repair. 

\  ARD — Power  and  repair.  Tools,  excepting  load¬ 
ers,  can  practically  be  charged  to  cost.  A  deprecia¬ 
tion  should  be  charged  on  loaders. 

DEGRADATION — This  depends  largely  on 
breakage  in  unloading  and  handling  and  the  care 
with  which  the  coal  is  screened.  The  better  the  coal 
is  screened  the  greater  the  degradation.  Degradation 
should  be  charged  on  the  tons  sold.  We  lose  three 
per  cent,  and  with  an  average  price  in  the  yard  of 
$8.25  per  ton  we  would  charge  off  twenty-five  cents 
per  ton.  Three  per  cent  is  not  a  guess ;  it  is  actual 
in  my  plant,  for  accurate  records  have  ueen  kept  for 
two  years  to  determine  this.  I  should  judge  that 
when  the  softer  grades  of  anthracite  are  sold  the 
degradation  would  be  greater. 

DEPRECIATION — 'Should  be  charged  on  plant, 
machinery,  buildings,  office  equipment  and  furniture. 
All  different  depreciations  a  uld  be  segregated  under 
one  column  on  a  daily,  weekly  or  monthly  basis.  It 
is  only  a  matter  of  a  correct  inventory  and  deciding 
the  percentage  to  charge  off. 

This  may  sound  very  complicated  and  intricate  to 
one  who  has  never  attempted  to  keep  costs,  but  it  is 
not.  It  is  really  very  simple  once  you  have  a  system 
installed.  I  am  sure  that  for  a  business  doing  not 
more  than  one  hundred  tons  a  day  a  clerk  could  do 
the  work  in  an  hour  a  day.  That  hour’s  work  would 
be  of  .more  value  to  the  employer  than  all  the  other 
work  the  clerk  could  do,  for  with  this  information 
profits  or  losses  could  easily  be  determined. 


Coal  Exports  to  West  Indies. 

Exports  of  bituminous  coal  to  Cuba  and  other 
West  Indies,  by  months,  during  1918  and  three  years 
previous  were: 

Cuba. 


Month : 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

January  .. 

. .  59,197 

80.860 

110,467 

76,938 

February  .. 

. .  75,646 

87,846 

124,783 

145,104 

March  . . . . 

. .  110.585 

116.195 

151,246 

170,078 

April  . 

. .  101,013 

97,691 

112,802 

212,355 

May  . 

.  107,650 

115,427 

153,750 

137,048 

June  . 

.  74,984 

108,579 

115,091 

110,959 

July  . 

117.959 

51,193 

105,137 

August  . . .  , 

. .  114,299 

135,438 

217,524 

105,408 

September 

. .  109,269 

124,629 

80,302 

98,022 

October  .. . . 

.  103,172 

82,779 

117,615 

89,941 

November  . 

.  87,446 

92,375 

77,315 

99,697 

Total  . .  . 

.1.034.423 

1,1-59,769 

1,312,097 

1,350,696 

Other 

West  Indies. 

Month  : 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

January  . . . 

.  13.797 

46,109 

65,712 

9,089 

February  . . 

.  24,007 

51.988 

13313 

13.313 

March  . 

.  46,563 

46.124 

55  507 

45,213 

April  . 

.  55,055 

38.129 

4 1 .174 

28,063 

May . 

.  34,471 

44.229 

37,382 

25,717 

June  . 

48,406 

36,163 

34,483 

25,944 

July  . 

26,840 

25,805 

19,438 

August  . . . . 

.  42,347 

30,082 

19.373 

12,367 

September  . 

.  44,835 

17,672 

23,473 

21,026 

October  . ... 

.  61,105 

33,538 

22,173 

12,064 

November  . 

58,216 

35,148 

33,290 

21,028 

T otal  . . . 

.  454,214 

382,746 

374,246 

233,262 

Vessel  Appeal  Fails. 


Probably  90  Days  Before  Many  More  Are 
Available  for  Coal  Carrying. 

In  an  effort  to  hasten  a  revival  of  the  export 
trade,  which  is  being  delayed  by  high  rates  to  some 
destinations  and  scarcity  of  vessels  for  carrying  coal 
to  others,  the  National  Coal  Association  has  appealed 
to  the  Shipping  Board  for  relief.  The  results  so  far 
have  been  very  disappointing,  however. 

The  two  great  natural  markets  for  our  exporters 
are  South  America  and  the  West  Indies.  While 
there  are  plenty  of  vessels  offering  for  the  West 
Indian  trade,  particularly  for  Cuba,  little  business  is 
being  done  owing  to  the  high  rates  fixed  by  the 
Shipping  Board.  The  established  rates  to  South 
America  are  not  prohibitive,  but  the  Shipping  Board 
is  releasing  very  few  boats  for  that  business.  And 
most  of  those  are  the  wooden  ships  built  as  an  emer¬ 
gency  measure  during  the  war  and  which  coal  ex¬ 
porters  cannot  make  use  of  because  they  are  so 
leaky  that  it  is  said  to  be  impossible  to  obtain  in¬ 
surance' on  the  return  cargoes. 

While  insurance  on  the  coal  can  be  arranged  for 
the  insurance  companies  refuse  to  take  a  chance  on 
the  wooden  ships  leaking  so  badly  as  to  damage  the 
cargoes  of  more  or  less  perishable  goods  that  must 
be  loaded  for  the  return  trip  if  the  freight  on  the 
coal  is  to  be  kept  on  a  basis  that  will  permit  of 
competition  with  British  exporters.  The  recent  in¬ 
cident  of  a  wooden  ship  built  by  the  Shipping  Board 
being  abandoned  off  Bermuda  because  of  eight  feet 
of  water  in  the  engine  room  will  of  course  strengthen 
the  prejudice  of  the  insurance  people  against  this 
s'yle  of  craft. 

The  National  Coal  Association  has  met  with  very 
unsatisfactory  results  in  its  efforts  to  secure  the 
release  of  seaworthy  vessels  to  carry  coal.  It  has 
been  advised  that  no  less  than  a  million  tons  of  food 
must  be  shipped  to  Europe  this  month  to  feed  the 
civilian  population  of  various  countries.  These  ship¬ 
ments  have  lately  fallen  behind  the  schedule  and 
must  be  speeded  up,  and  present  indications  are  that 
it  will  probably  be  90  days  before  there  is  any  con¬ 
siderable  increase  in  vessels  available  for  coal  carry¬ 
ing  to  South  America. 

How  the  situation  will  eventually  shape  up  with 
regard  to  coal  exports  to  Italy,  Spain  and  other 
European  countries  is  even  more  uncertain.  The 
present  nominal  rates  to  trans-Atlantic  destinations 
would  be  prohibitive  even  if  there  were  any  bottoms 
to  be  had,  which  is  not  the  case.  There  are  plenty 
of  opportunities  to  sell  American  coal  all  the  way 
from  Sweden  to  Egypt  if  boats  were  available  at 
reasonable  rates.  But  in  this  case  the  “if”  is  so  im¬ 
portant  that  our  exporters  have  about  as  much 
chance  of  shipping  coal  to  the  moon  as  to  Europe 
until  there  is  a  radical  change  in  conditions. 


Plenty  of  Criticism  to  Come. 

The  abandonment  of  one  of  the  wooden  steamers 
built  by  the  Shipping  Board  illustrates  pointedly 
some  of  the  results  of  rush  methods  that  were  more 
or  less  a  matter  of  necessity  during  the  past  summer 
and  fall.  Far  out  at  sea,  200  miles  beyond  Ber¬ 
muda.  the  crew  had  to  be  taken  off  and  the  vessel 
left  to  its  fate  because  of  eight  feet  of  water  in  the 
engine  room.  In  view  of  the  vast  expense  incurred 
by  the  Shipping  Board,  there  will  probably  be  more 
than  a  little  said  in  regard  to  results  when  the  new 
Congress  begins  and  our  representatives  can  talk 
undismayed  by  a  prospective  cry  of  treason. 

Incidentally,  it  might  be  said  that  the  Hon.  James 
M.  Beck,  at  the  Lincoln  Day  dinner  of  the  Repub¬ 
lican  Club,  made  a  good  start  on  the  matter  of  point¬ 
ing  out  the  results  of  unhampered  autocracy  in 
Washington. 


News  comes  from  St.  Johns,  Newfoundland,  that 
the  British  schooner  Minnie  Harris  with  a  cargo  of 
coal  to  Grand  Bank,  Newfoundland  has  been  aban¬ 
doned  in  a  leaking  condition  near  Penguin  Island, 
away  down  east. 
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THE  MARKET  SITUATION. 

While  a  few  months  ago  we  were  able  to 
report  a  tonnage  continuously  above  the 
output  of  soft  coal  in  all  preceding  years, 
the  returns  now,  as  in  nearly  every  week 
of  the  past  five  months,  continue  their 
downward  tendency.  Production  has  now 
dropped  below  the  level  of  1918  and  1917 
and  the  resultant  change  in  conditions  is 
reflected  in  every  direction,  even  in  the  all 
important  matter  of  inquiries.  So  sharp 
has  been  the  curtailment  of  shipments  in 
the  last  three  months  in  particular  that 
more  than  a  few  are  beginning  to  notice  the 
reduction  of  supplies  on  hand  and  arrange¬ 
ments  are  being  made  for  the  purchasing 
of  additional  amounts. 

Naturally,  under  the  circumstances,  some 
shrewd  shopping  around  is  being  done  but 
it  is  found  that  mining  costs  are  on  so 
high  a  basis  and  that  they  are  so  definitely 
fixed  and  shaped  by  the  requirements  of  the 
U.  M.  W.  and  the  cost  of  supplies  that  there 
is  relatively  little  shading  of  prices  indulged 
in.  although  a  big  break  in  prices  was  expected 
by  many  consumers  in  all  sections  and  also  not 
by  a  few  of  the  coal  men.  This  feeling  was 
caused  principally  by  some  small  operators 
without  contracts,  anxious  to  secure  orders, 
making  offers  to  consumers  which  has  given 
the  market  an  appearance  of  weakness 
which  it  really  does  not  possess. 

Certainly  there  is  less  weakness  than  would 
have  been  the  case  under  similar  circum¬ 
stances  in  other  years.  The  cost-keeping 
records  of  the  producers  are  given  credit 
for  a  certain  part  of  the  market  stability 
and  this  fact  coupled  with  a  broad  and  in¬ 
telligent  handling  of  trade  problems  is 
carrying  the  industry  along  in  better  form 
than  many  expected  when  the  turn  of  events 
became  evident  back  about  the  holiday  time. 
In  fact  so  far  has  restriction  helped  to  bring 
about  the  necessary  readjustment  that 
many  assert  only  a  month  more  of  the 
present  conditions  will  be  experienced. 

The  financial  markets  gave  evidence,  two 
or  three  weeks  ago,  of  a  sold-out  condition. 
A  better  tone  now  prevails  and  this  is 
generally  taken  as  a  forecast  of  business 
improvement  before  the  year  is  far  ad¬ 
vanced.  It  is  a  known  fact  that  when  such 
an  episode  as  the  present  has  to  be  en¬ 
countered  we  see  many  instances  of  a  con¬ 
cern  being  more  frightened  than  hurt.  We 
find  that  all  too  often  a  shipper  who  has 
fared  best  complains  the  most.  The  very 
fact  that  an  abnormal  profit-making  condi- 
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tion  is  succeeded  by  a  condition  not  more 
than  slightly  subnormal  seems  to  upset  all 
calculations.  Fortunately,  there  are  a  suf¬ 
ficient  number  of  concerns  satisfied  to 
average  the  result  of  one  period  with  an¬ 
other  and  pursue  the  even  tenor  of  their 
way,  thus  assuring  the  trade  that  element 
of  stability  and  conservatism  which  may  be 
noted  as  a  characteristic  of  the  industry. 

The  fact  is  not  overlooked  that  coal  pro¬ 
ducing  facilities  have  been  developed  on  an 
enormous  scale  in  this  country.  Only  in  the 
exceptional  years  of  the  last  half-century 
has  there  been  a  shortage  of  bituminous 
coal  and  for  that  reason  many .  eyes  are 
turned  to  the  export  trade  as  a  means  of 
relieving  the  almost  continual  glut  of  coal 
on  the  market.  Of  course,  such  long  range 
business  as  the  export  trade  cannot  be 
hastily  arranged  for.  Months  are  sometimes 
required  for  comparatively  simple  and  small 
transactions  in  the  foreign  trade.  But,  once 
well  launched,  that  business  should  assure 
a  splendid  outlet  for  our  high  grade  coals 
and  with  development  of  coal  fields  re¬ 
stricted  by  railroad  and  labor  conditions,  it 
might  well  be  said  that  overproduction  will 
not  be  so  much  of  a  feature  in  the  future  as 
it  has  been  in  the  past. 

Certainly  all  statistical  data  indicate  that 
a  large  tonnage  for  the  domestic  market 
will  soon  be  required.  The  comment  as  to 
three  or  four  months’  supply  on  hand  be¬ 
came  largely  a  matter  of  rote  during  the 
early  winter.  It  is  probable  that  compara¬ 
tively  few  buyers  really  did  have  four 
months’  supply  on  hand,  particularly  outside 
of  New  England  and  a  few  other  sections 
where  it  is  customary  to  stock  up  heavily, 
but  even  taking  that  assertion  as  a  basis,  we 
have  now  passed  nearly  four  months  since 
the  signing  of  the  armistice  so  that  some  of 
the  largest  coal  piles  have  been  practically 
wiped  out.  As  has  heretofore  been  said, 
the  desire  was  manifest  to  use  up  tonnage 
on  hand  for  many  reasons,  not  the  least  of 
which  was  the  wish  to  get  rid  of  poor  coal, 
odds  and  ends  of  various  consignments,  and 
so  pave  the  way  for  steady  running  on 
customary  supply  of  fuel.  That  status  has 
been  attained  by  many  buyers,  hence  the 
inquiries  that  are  giving  life  to  the  market. 

The  dullness  in  anthracite  continues  and 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  it  occurs  in  the 
winter,  it  would  be  nothing  out  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary.  Having  shipped  a  very  heavy  ton¬ 
nage  during  the  earlier  portion  of  the  coal 
year  it  is  not  surprising,  in  view  of  the  mild 
winter,  that  there  has  been  a  much  reduced 


in  the  case  of  soft  coal,  there  has  been  the 
thought  that  tonnage  used  now  can  be  re¬ 
placed  to  better  advantage  later  on  and  until 
the  price  policy  of  the  companies  is  definite¬ 
ly  announced  there  will  probably  be  a  hand- 
to-mouth  trade  in  anthracite,  even  though 
stocks  are  fast  being  reduced. 

No  positive  word  as  yet  is  forthcoming  as 
to  the  April  schedule  and  it  is  generally  ad¬ 
mitted  that  the  producers  have  a  great  prob¬ 
lem  on  their  hands.  Recent  authoritative 
statements  indicate  that  60  per  cent  of  the 
anthracite  producers  are  unable  to  operate 
profitably  under  the  present  price  basis. 
Obviously  that  shows  the  need  of  an  ad¬ 
vance,  for  it  is  recognized  that  a  wage  re¬ 
duction  is  out  of  question  at  this  time. 

On  the  other  hand,  if,  as  some  suggest, 
there  is  an  increase  of  10  cents  made  each 
month  from  April  to  September  that  will 
bring  about  the  full  extent  of  the  higher 
price  some  six  months  hence  when  it  is 
probable  that  many  other  commodity  prices 
will  have  been  reduced.  That  raises  a  question 
as  to  the  investigations  and  other  official 
criticisms  that  might  ensue  should  the  price 
of  coal  be  running  counter  to  the  price  of 
other  lines.  Evidently  there  is  need  for  the 
most  careful  leadership  in  the  anthracite 
trade,  particularly  as  there  is  not  the  former 
cohesion  of  the  producting  interests;  such 
well-nigh  unanimous  action  as  was  often 
seen  during  the  Baer  regime. 

The  individual  operators  have  pursued  a 
more  independent  policy  since  they  have 
taken  over  the  sale  of  their  own  coal  to 
such  a  large  extent  as  is  now  the  case  and 
even  the  company  officials,  it  is  safe  to  say, 
have  rather  more  divergent  ideas  than 
were  seen  some  15  or  20  years  ago.  At  the 
same  time  some  adhere  to  certain  ideas  of 
the  past,  reluctant,  it  would  seem  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  altered  tone  of  trade  sentiment, 
for  the  buyers  naturally  reflect  some,  at 
least,  of  the  advanced  ideas  that  are  so 
much  a  feature  of  the  times.  All  in  all. 
there  is  much  need  of  the  most  careful 
shaping  up  of  the  season’s  policy. 

Dealers  are  again  making  efforts  to  place 
tonnage  with  consumers  but,  naturally, 
they  cannot  be  expected  to  buy  beyond  their 
present  needs  if  there  is  a  reasonable  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  reduction  in  April.  Had  they 
definite  assurance  that  the  price  would  not 
be  lower  and  might  be  higher  they  would 
place  orders  with  far  greater  confidence 
than  is  the  case  to-day.  And  they  can  in 
turn,  carry  on  their  own  selling  campaigns 
with  the  greater  assurance,  making  plans 
to  advise  domestic  users  and  others  among 
the  actual  consumers  as  to  their  purchases. 
Naturally  the  public  is  largely  weighed 
down  with  demands  upon  their  purse  and 
hearing  of  reductions  of  one  price  and  an¬ 
other,  will  require  a  certain  degree  of 
management,  so  to  speak,  to  be  brought  in 
to  line  as  coal  buyers  on  a  liberal  basis  dur¬ 
ing  the  ensuing  season.  The  effect  of  the 
zoning  restrictions  impelled  by  necessities 
of  last  year  must  be  overcome  and  progress 
must  be  made  against  the  competitive  in¬ 
fluence  of  bituminous  coal,  particularly  as 
respects  the  steam  sizes  of  anthracite,  al¬ 
though  in  the  western  states  the  inroads  of 
soft  coal  as  a  domestic  fuel  will  have  to  be 
offset.  Altogether  1919  will  be  a  notable 
period  of  readjustment  in  the  hard  coal 
trade  but  fortunately  the  foundation  is 
secure  and  that  means  much  in  business  as 
in  architecture. 
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Trade  Conditions  at  New  York. 

No  Relief  from  tlie  Stagnation  in  Anthracite,  and  Price  Situation  in  Spring  Is  Still  a  Puzzle — 
Bituminous  Prices  Firmer  at  Tidewater  Following  Clean-Up  in  the  Pools. 


In  spite  of  the  arrival  of  a  short-lived  cold  wave 
this  week,  the  stagnation  in  anthracite,  which  is  per¬ 
haps  the  worst  ever  experienced  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  grows  more  pronounced  as  the  winter  wanes 
and  the  first  of  April  comes  within  measurable  dis¬ 
tance.  However,  the  fact  that  the  collieries  have 
been  on  approximately  half  time  for  a  month  past, 
and  will  probably  operate  on  about  the  same  schedule 
during  March,  will  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  the 
situation  later  in  the  year. 

If  production  had  been  maintained  on  its  usual 
winter  basis  throughout  February  there  would  un¬ 
questionably  have  been  heavy  stocks  carried  over 
into  the  new  season,  but  in  view  of  the  curtailment 
it  seems  likely  that  dealers  will  make  a  pretty  good 
clean-up  by  the  end  of  the  month,  on  most  sizes  at 
least.  They  will  then  be  prepared  to  make  their 
usual  spring  purchases,  but  whether  domestic  con¬ 
sumers  will  also  be  ready  is  another  question.  As 
most  of  them  were  allowed  to  take  in  only  what 
was  estimated  as  two-thirds  of  their  winter  require¬ 
ments  early,  in  the  season,  and  for  the  most  part  did 
not  ask  to  have  the  last  third  delivered  when  the 
restrictions  were  taken  off,  it  would  seem  as  if  they, 
too,  should  get  rid  of  the  bulk  of  their  stocks  dur¬ 
ing  March  even  in  the  face  of  mild  weather. 

But  price  considerations  are  apt  to  determine  the 
policy  of  the  average  householder  in  buying  next 
season’s  coal.  For  that  reason  retailers  and  some 
of  the  producers  are  in  favor  of  a  small  reduction 
April  1  in  order  to  stimulate  early  purchasing  by 
the  public.  The  dealers  themselves  will  buy  more 
or  less  tonnage  in  April  and  May,  but  unless  they 
are  able  to  move  in  promptly  the  summer  months 
will  witness  another  period  of  stagnation. 

As  yet  the  price  situation  remains  up  in  the  air, 
none  of  the  companies  having  announced  what  it 
will  do  at  the  opening  of  the  new  season.  Until 
something  definite  is  forthcoming  on  this  point  the 
retail  trade  will  naturally  limit  its  purchases  to  cur¬ 
rent  needs,  and  they  are  now  extremely  light  both 
at  tidewater  and  on  the  line.  Occasional  small  of¬ 
ferings  of  egg  and  pea  coal  from  independent  col¬ 
lieries  are  reported  at  less  than  the  circular,  but 
there  is  not  much  of  an  accumulation  of  domestic 
coal  at  the  piers  or  afloat  in  the  hands  of  shippers. 
Retail  dealers  have  a  good  many  loaded  boats  tied 
up  alongside  their  plants,  however. 

The  steam  sizes  are  also  pretty  well  cleaned  up, 
and  a  little  spurt  in  demand  would  quickly  stiffen 
the  market.  As  it  is,  the  extremely  low  prices 
heard  of  while  the  market  was  glutted  with  the 
buckwheat  sizes  are  no  longer  reported. 

The  Bituminous  Trade. 

The  bituminous  trade  is  waiting  patiently  for  the 
picking  up  in  demand  which  must  come  eventually, 
but  of  which  there  are  few  signs  at  present.  So 
far  as  tonnage  movement  is  concerned,  the  situation 
is  much  more  favorable  than  is  the  case  with  an¬ 
thracite.  A  glance  at  the  table  appearing  at  the  end 
of  this  article  will  show  that  there  has  been  no 
such  slump  in  tonnage  handled  through  the  New 
York  loading  ports  as  has  occurred  in  hard  coal. 
In  fact,  the  daily  average  for  February  was  ahead 
of  January.  Weather  conditions  being  a  minor  fac¬ 
tor  in  bituminous  consumption,  there  has  been  a 
steady  absorption  of  coal  on  contracts  even  if  the 
spot  demand  has  been  very  limited. 

The  big  break  in  prices  which  was  expected  by 
many  consumers  and  not  a  few  coal  men  has  failed 
to  materialize.  In  fact,  the  price  situation  is  in  bet¬ 
ter  shape  than  a  few  weeks  ago,  before  the  trade 
had  readjusted  itself  to  the  changed  conditions  and 
over-production  was  more  of  a  factor.  In  central 
Pennsylvania  $2.75  a  net  ton  continues  to  be  about 
the  lowest  at  which  any  sizable  tonnage  of  good 
grades  of  coal  can  be  bought  for. 

Sometimes  an  odd  car  or  two  standing  on  a  tipple 
siding  can  be  picked  up  for  less,  and  a  few  small 
operators  without  contracts  and  anxious  to  secure 


orders  enough  to  run  a  day  or  two  a  week,  wire 
offers  to  trade  buyers  which  give  the  market  an  ap¬ 
pearance  of  weakness  that  it  really  does  not  pos¬ 
sess.  For  anyone  trying  to  place  a  contract  at  the 
low  figures  quoted,  or  even  get  an  order  for  50  or 
100  cars  accepted,  finds  it  impossible  to  do  so.  Very 
few  contracts  have  been  closed,  from  all  accounts. 

The  congestion  in  the  bituminous  pools  had  been 
so  well  cleaned  up  early  this  week — when  there  were 
less  than  3,000  cars  standing  and  3,500  running — 
that  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange  requested  the 
railroads  to  remove  all  embargoes  against  the  New 
York  harbor  ports.  The  local  price  situation  shows 
considerable  improvement  owing  to  the  compara¬ 
tive  absence  of  demurrage  coal  on  cars,  although 
there  are  still  quite  a  number  of  loaded  boats  of¬ 
fering  at  prices  well  below  what  the  same  grade  of 
coal  can  be  bought  for  in  the  region. 

With  recent  experiences  fresh  in  mind,  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  shippers  will  be  very  cautious  about  bring¬ 
ing  unsold  coal  to  tidewater  until  the  market  is  more 
active,  so  that  there  is  a  better  chance  of  getting 
rid  of  it  without  incurring  demurrage  losses  or  be¬ 
ing  obliged  to  sacrifice  it  to  escape  demurrage. 

A  number  of  shippers  will  exercise  their  privilege 
of  doing  business  independent  of  the  Tidewater 
Coal  Exchange  after  April  1,  but  it  is  probable  that 
the  great  majority  will  continue  to  use  the  pools 
until  the  demurrage  rules  are  made  more  reasonable. 
Many  are  in  favor  of  having  the  exchange  con¬ 
tinued  permanently,  believing  that  it  has  proved  it¬ 
self  a  very  useful  organization  and  will  be  even  more 
valuable  with  better  mine  classification 

Coal  Tonnage  of  New  York  Harbor. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  number  of 


cars  of  anthracite  and  bituminous 

handled 

over  all 

the  railroad  coal  piers  in  New 

York  harbor  for 

several  weeks  past : 

Anthra- 

Bitumi- 

Week  of — 

cite. 

nous. 

December  26-January  1 . 

5,453 

5,287 

January  2-8  . 

5,969 

5,369 

January  9-15  . 

4,362 

3,518 

January  16-22  . 

6,622 

6,917 

January  23-29  . 

5,705 

5,858 

January  30-February  5 . 

5,124 

6,763 

February  6-12  . 

3.638 

5,273 

February  13-19  . 

3,532 

6,420 

February  20-26  . 

3,01? 

4,718 

Central  Pennsylvania  Prices. 

The  following  quotations  represent  the  prices  at 
which  various  grades  of  Pennsylvania  and  northern 
West  Virginia  bituminous  coals  (mine-run  when  not 
otherwise  specified)  are  being  sold  at  the  mines 
for  prompt  shipment: 

F.  o.  b.  mines. 


Net  ton. 

Best  South  Fork .  $2.95-$3.25 

Standard  Quamahoning  .  2.80-  2.95 

Nanty-Glo  .  2.95 

Good  Miller  Vein .  2.75-  2.95 

Medium  grade  Cent.  Pa .  2.65-  2.75 

Low  grade  Cent.  Pa .  2.50-  2.65 

High  grade  gas,  yA .  2.65-  2.90 

High  grade  gas,  mine-run .  2.50-  2.75 

High  grade  gas,  slack .  2.30-  2.40 

Medium  grade  Fairmont .  2.10-  2.50 

•Freeport  .  2.10-  2.50 


New  York  Prices 

Below  are  the  prices  at  which  coal  in  some  of 
the  New  York  harbor  bituminous  pools  is  being 
offered : 

F.  o.  b.  ports. 
Gross  tons. 

Pools  1-9-71  .  $5.10-$5.45 

Pools  10-11  .  4.90-  5. IS 

Pools  18-34  44  .  4,15.  4.40 


Conditions  at  Buffalo. 


Bituminous  Market  Has  Strong  Tone,  But 
Demand  Shows  No  Revival. 

The  bituminous  market  is  pretty  strong,  though 
there  is  still  the  jobber  who  gets  offers  of  coal  at 
reduced  prices.  At  the  same  time  it  is  found  that 
such  offers  as  a  rule  come  to  nothing,  for  the  con¬ 
sumer  has  coal  enough  and  cannot  be  interested  in 
any  such  way.  The  trade  is  regulated  for  the  most 
part  in  another  way.  When  a  mine  has  no  coal 
sold  it  shuts  down  and  waits  till  orders  come  in. 
This  is  not  a  pleasant  way  to  carry  on  business,  but 
it  is  necessary,  for  there  is  no  margin  of  profit  to 
give  away  to  the  consumer  and  a  reduction  always 
means  loss. 

The  only  saving  feature  now  is  the  fact,  as  claimed 
by  all  members  of  the  bituminous  trade,  that  con¬ 
sumption  is  in  excess  of  sales  and  the  time  must 
come  before  long  when  the  supply  will  run  out, 
large  as  it  was  at  one  time.  One  shipper  says  that 
the  spring  rains  will  affect  the  supply  in  consumers' 
hands,  for  it  is  often  stored  out  doors,  sometimes 
in  a  field,  and  rain  and  mud  are  not  favorable  to 
the  condition  of  coal.  It  is  claimed  that  the  con¬ 
sumer  will  not  buy  more  than  he  needs,  but  even 
that  will  be  an  improvement  over  the  present  situa¬ 
tion,  when  every  consumer,  as  a  rule,  was  engaged 
in  using  up  coal  that  was  laid  in  several  months 
ago. 

So  the  trade  is  waiting.  Some  sellers  say  it  will 
have  to  wait  a  long  time,  but  others  see  an  improve¬ 
ment  by  May  and  perhaps  a  good  one,  though  much 
of  the  state  of  things  is  dependent  on  what  business 
in  general  does.  It  has  not  started  up  strongly  as 
yet  and  it  may  not  for  some  time,  for  the  con¬ 
sumer  is  waiting  for  prices  to  come  down.  How 
this  is  to  happen  is  not  settled.  At  the  same  time  it 
is  common  to  hear  people  saying  what  they  will  be 
after  the  “break,”  whatever  that  may  mean.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  it  will  be  gradual,  though  there  are 
those  who  believe  a  crash  would  clear  the  business 
sky  quickly  and  pay  for  the  loss  it  is  sure  to  in¬ 
volve. 

It  was  ten  years  before  the  high  prices  caused  by 
the  Civil  War  were  gone  and  the  expenditures  now 
have  been  immeasurably  greater  than  they  were 
then,  though  the  country  is  correspondingly  better 
able  to  meet  them.  All  that  the  coal  trade  can  do 
is  to  hold  fast  to  the  situation  as  well  as  it  can  and 
wait.  Shippers  claim  that  they  cannot  make  con¬ 
tract  prices  any  lower  than  the  present  level  for 
current  sales.  They  can  put  in  provisions  to  cover 
possible  reductions  in  cost  of  production  however, 
and  that  ought  to  be  enough. 

In  the  anthracite  trade  no  change  is  taking  place. 
The  consumer  is  buying  in  small  amount,  for  it  is 
now  a  certainty  that  there  is  not  going  to  be  any 
severe  winter,  though  both  March  and  April  are 
often  good  coal-burning  months.  Natural  gas  has 
held  out  well  and  most  of  the  consumers  who  were 
driven  into  using  coal  will  go  back  to  gas  about 
March  15th,  which  is  the  date  set  for  restoring 
normal  service.  Nothing  is  now  said  about  shipping 
by  lake. 


G.  W.  Shoemaker  Branches  Out. 

Cincinnati,  O.,  Feb.  27. — G.  W.  Shoemaker,  who 
has  been  president  and  general  manager  of  the  Red 
Dragon  Coal  Co.,  with  offices  in  Cincinnati,  but  who 
recently  moved  to  Corbin,  Ky.,  to  be  near  his  source 
of  supply,  has  disposed  of  his  interest  in  the  com¬ 
pany  and  acquired  the  coal  property  of  the  J.  M. 
McDonald  C.  M.  Co.  at  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.,  in 
the  Fairmont  district,  consisting  of  four  mines — 
Rosebud  No.  1  and  No.  2,  the  Gilbert  and  the 
Horner. 

He  will  have  temporary  headquarters  at  321  Goff 
Building  at  Clarksburg.  He  is  also  negotiating  for 
the  purchase  of  a  large  coal  property  in  Eastern  Ken¬ 
tucky  and  in  the  event  of  their  successful  termina¬ 
tion,  he  will  make  his  headquarters  in  Cincinnati. 
The  entire  output  of  his  mines  will  be  handled  by 
the  Matthew  Addy  Co.,  Cincinnati. 


SAWARD’S  JOURNAL 


Situation  at  Chicago. 


Operators  Further  Curtailing  Their  Output — 
Business  to  Be  Done  on  Profitable  Basis. 

The  market  continues  stagnant  and  operators  are 
curtailing  their  output  further  in  order  to  adjust 
supply  with  demand.  Weather  conditions  have 
helped  dealers  some  in  moving  stocks,  but  the  yards 
are  still  far  from  being  in  a  condition  to  warrant 
the  laying  in  of  new  purchases  of  coal.  Steam  buy¬ 
ers  are  awaiting  developments,  drawing  on  their 
storage  piles  for  current  consumptive  needs.  Rel 
duced  running  time  means  increased  operating  cost 
per  ton,  and  this  in  turn  reacts  upon  coal  prices,  stiff¬ 
ening  them  up  instead  of  softening  them  to  meet  light 
demand.  This  is  the  lesson  of  the  war.  Operators 
now  know  their  cost  and  knowing  it  they  are  thus 
constrained  to  produce  coal  at  a  profit  or  not  pro¬ 
duce  it  at  all.  Price-cutting  does  not  move  coal, 
hence  when  sales  are  made  they  are  made  at  approxi¬ 
mately  regular  rates. 

The  news  feature  of  the  week  and  a  chief  topic 
of  conversation  in  the  trade  is  the  reinstatement, 
March  1,  of  the  practice  of  reconsigning  coal,  which 
has  been  under  the  ban  of  the  Fuel  Administration 
since  Aug.  30,  1918.  The  jobbers’  organization,  under 
the  leadership  of  Managing  Director  George  H. 
Cushing,  led  the  fight  for  open  consignment  coal  and 
have  apparently  won,  although  some  operators  and 
jobbers  contend  that  the  principal  factor  in  bringing 
about  the  change  was  the  unwillingness  of  the  rail¬ 
roads  to  continue  longer  under  the  handicap  of  a 
war  emergency  measure.  Both  operators  and  jobbers 
are  divided  on  the  question  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
open  consignment  or  re-consignment  practice,  those 
opposed  claiming  that  terminal  markets  will  soon  be¬ 
come  congested  with  unsold  coal  and  that  some 
method  will  needs  be  devised  to  check  the  congestion. 
A  heavy  re-consignment  charge  has  been  suggested. 

Sellers  Hold  to  Good  Contract  Price. 

Pocahontas  coal  continues  to  come  into  this  mar¬ 
ket,  but  as  yet  it  has  not  reached  a  sufficient  volume 
to  seriously  affect  the  situation.  One  leader  puts  the 
outside  estimate  of  eastern  coal  received  here  during 
the  past  week  at  100  cars.  When  dealers  are  in  a 
position  to  take  on  additional  supplies  they  are  sweet¬ 
ening  up  stocks  with  the  smokeless  quality  and  cater¬ 
ing  to  trade  that  has  not  become  reconciled  to  west¬ 
ern  coal,  it  is  stated. 

The  steam  trade  are  discussing  contracts,  but  very 
few  contract  orders  are  being  placed.  Producers 
are  anxious  for  business,  but  are  not  serving  any 
thing  up,”  except  on  a  sure  profit  basis,  and  that  is 
what  the  average  steam  buyer  will  not  concede  just 
yet.  He  wants  to  wait  for  the  situation  to  develop 
more  fully.  That  means  he  is  expecting  a  break. 
One  operator  said  to  Saward’s  Journal  representa¬ 
tive  :  “Business  is  business  and  co-operation  is  all 
right  in  its  way,  but  we  want  to  sell  coal  and  are 
selling  it.  Whenever  we  can  see  a  profit  in  a  sale, 
we  make  it  regardless  of  the  other  fellow.  Our 
working  cost  is  right,  and  we  are  fortunate.  It  is  the 
old  game  of  the  survival  of  the  fit,  and^it  looks  to 
me  as  though  the  unfit  would  have  to  go.” 

There  is  a  feeling  of  unrest  and  anxiety  among 
operators  which  is  being  manifested  in  spots  in  offers 
to  ship  coal  into  Chicago  to  jobbing  houses  on  con¬ 
signment,  naming  a  bottom  price  and  taking  the 
chance  of  incurring  good  round  demurrage  costs. 
The  labor  situation  is  one  of  the  factors  operating 
in  this  situation,  as  producers  want  to  hold  theii 
best  men  by  keeping  their  mines  running  as  many 
days  as  possible. 

There  is  nothing  important  doing  in  the  anthra¬ 
cite  coal  business.  The  report  that  the  price  will 
advance  50  to  75  cents  a  ton  April  1  does  not  seem 
to  speed  up  the  movement.  The  trade  does  not  be¬ 
lieve  the  report,  or  they  are  so  calloused  by  the  jars 
that  have  been  hitting  them  this  winter  that  they  are 
indifferent  to  one  more. 

Renewed  activity  is  reported  in  Knox  County  and 
other  parts  of  the  Indiana  field,  but  production  there 
is  still  far  below  normal.  Some  few  contracts  at  the 
old  Garfield  price  have  been  signed  up.  hranklin, 
Saline  and  Williamson  County,  III.,  coal  holds  stiffly 


up  to  the  new  $2.75  price  for  the  prepared  sizes  down 
to  and  including  No.  3.  Screenings  range  from  $2.05 
to  $2.17,  and  mine  run  brings  $2.35.  Standard  coals 
are  selling  at  the  usual  cut  below  regular  figures 
applicable  to  a  slow  market. 

Coke  has  become  a  minor  factor  in  the  market, 
but  a  factor  just  the  same,  although  it  is  far  from 
coming  into  its  own.  During  the  war  period  it  could 
not  be  had  for  love  or  money  by  the  domestic  con¬ 
sumer  or  the  common  variety  of  industrial  con- 
sumer. 


Conditions  at  Baltimore. 


Coal  Moving  Easier  and  Stronger  Disposition 
to  Hold  to  Government  Price. 

The  past  week  saw  another  move  to  bring  the 
coal  trade  back  toward  pre-war  conditions.  Under 
new  arrangement  there  was  a  resumption  of  ship- 
ment  by  some  coal  handlers  direct  to  tide  without 
going  through  the  pool  here.  This  movement  as  yet 
is  not  considerable  but  there  is  indication  that  the 
firms  with  specialized  fuels  which  have  always  sold 
above  the  ordinary  market  on  name  will  take  that 
means  of  re-establishing  old  relations  and  old  rates 
of  sale  for  products  in  relative  proportion  to  the 
sale  price  of  less  desirable  fuels.  Many  shippers 
here  are  satisfied  with  the  pool  work-out  as  set  by 
the  war  period,  except  possibly  for  some  individual 
complaints  which  had  to  do  largely  with  a  too 
liberal  classification  in  the  lower  grade  pools.  These 
will  continue  to  send  through  the  tidewater  ex¬ 
change. 

With  the  first  of  March  also  comes  the  wiping 
out  of  the  no-reconsignment  order  of  the  fuel  ad¬ 
ministration.  This  will  be  a  considerable  relief  to 
some  shippers.  To  others  it  has  meant  little  as 
they  have  not  suffered  greatly  from  rejections  or 
inability  of  disposition.  The  “no-reconsignment 
order  had  a  striking  example  here  recently.  Coal 
was  shipped  to  tide  where  there  was  a  big  conges¬ 
tion  and  where  it  could  not  be  received  for  the  time 
being.  The  shipper  had  an  offer  for  the  coal  at  a 
line  point  nearby  the  piers  and  asked  for  permission 
to  transfer  the  coal  on  the  ordinary  switching  charge 
tariff  as  set  by  the  railroads,  thus  relieving  the  con¬ 
gestion  at  the  piers.  The  permission  was  refused 
under  the  no-reconsignment  order  of  the  fuel  ad¬ 
ministration  which  was  held  to  over-lap  the  rail¬ 
road  tariff  and  also  the  expediency  of  the  occasion. 

Export  Movement  Hampered. 

The  situation  at  tide  and  at  all-rail  connections 
here  is  that  there  is  still  more  coal  than  can  be 
readily  absorbed.  One  of  the  disappointments  of 
the  hour  is  that  the  export  movement,  which  m 
December  showed  a  sign  of  decided  revival,  has 
dropped  off  again  because  of  a  number  of  reasons, 
including  lack  of  bottoms  at  times  needed,  the  lower 
freight  rates  on  English  coals  and  labor  troubles 
that  have  unsettled  the  industrial  situation  in  South 
America,  which  had  become  the  principal  market. 

It  is  hard  to  quote  prices  here,  although  there  is  a 
growing  tendency  to  hold  prices  of  better  grades 
to  the  old  government  maximum  or  near  it.  Good 
coals  for  the  most  part  offered  therefore  at  around 
$2.65  to  $2.75.  On  top  of  this  came  the  information 
to  the  trade  that  a  big  producing  company  which 
controls  a  particular  grade  of  big  vein  was  demand¬ 
ing  $3.20  net  at  the  mines  for  the  product,  and  re¬ 
fusing  to  sell  below.  Such  a  stand  undoubtedly  stiff¬ 
ened  the  entire  market  for  the  best  coals  and  shows 
the  spirit  of  producers  who  would  rather  cut  produc¬ 
tion  than  to  sell  at  below  the  fair  profit  margin. 
The  weakest  feature  of  the  selling  the  past  week 
had  to  do  with  gas  coals,  which  under  forced  sales 
went  as  low  as  $1.75  to  $2. 

The  hard  coal  dealers  report  that  they  are  now 
travelling  along  on  a  small  sale  business.  The  pur¬ 
chasing  continues  largely  in  half-ton  and  ton  lots. 
Of  course  the  wholesale  buying  is  reflecting  this 
condition  of  retail  purchasing.  The  retailer  is  now 
no  more  anxious  to  stock  up  on  high  priced  coal 
that  may  run  him  over  the  coal  year  term  than  is 
the  consumer. 


Conditions  at  Pittsburgh. 


Large  Users  Sounding  Out  Markets  with  View 
to  Replenishing  Stocks. 

The  condition  of  the  local  market  shows  quite  a 
perceptible  improvement  within  the  past  week  and 
from  the  inquiries  received  at  various  offices  in  this 
city  there  seems  to  be  an  indication  on  the  part  of 
some  of  ihe  larger  users  that  it  is  necessary  that  they 
take  steps  to  replenish  their  depleted  stock  piles. 
The  price  still  remains  generally  firm  on  the  better 
grades  of  coal,  although  some  Panhandle  run-of- 
mine  has  been  offered  at  $2.25.  Slack  is  still  weak 
and  in  one  instance  in  particular  a  price  of  $2  per 
ton  was  quoted  to  move  an  accumulation. 

As  far  as  can  be  learned  very  few  contracts  have 
been  closed  for  the  ensuing  coal  year,  many  of  the 
large  consumers  apparently  thinking  it  wiser  to  wait 
until  the  last  possible  moment  in  hopes  of  a  lower 
price ;  with  the  present  wage  scale  prevailing  and 
with  no  chance  of  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction,  coal  cannot  decline  below  the  present  level. 
It  is  obvious  that  if  the  coal  stocks  now  held  by  the 
consumers  should  be  used  up  at  the  same  time  and 
thus  create  an  unusually  large  demand. 

The  shippers  in  this  region  expect  some  faction 
to  be  taken  shortly  on  contracts  for  shipments  to 
the  lakes,  as  a  meeting  was  recently  held  at  the 
offices  of  the  National  Coal  Association  at  Wash¬ 
ington  when  this  matter  was  to  be  taken  up.  Among 
other  things  the  lake  shippers  want  changed  is  the 
free  time  and  demurrage  on  cars  shipped  to  the 
lake  ports,  the  operators  wanting  five  days’  free  time 
and  $1  per  day  demurrage,  while  the  railroads  want 
to  allow  but  three  days  of  free  time  and  $5  per  day 

demurrage.  .  .  ... 

Reports  from  the  northern  West  Virginia  held 
indicate  that  only  about  40  per  cent,  of  the  normal 
output  is  being  produced  at  this  time,  and  the  num- 
ber  of  unconsigned  loads  is  again  growing.  The 
coke  market  seems  to  show  a  little  improvement, 
one  shipper  advising  that  he  had  closed  a  contract 
for  3,000  tons  of  coke  for  immediate  shipment,  while 
other’s  report  that  inquiries  reaching  them  show  a 
decided  improvement  in  the  demand.  The  coke  price 
is  being  steadily  maintained,  although  there  is  a  ten¬ 
dency  among  consumers  to  ask  that  standard  coke 
be  sold  under  the  prevailing  market  prices.  This 
tendency  is  probably  due  to  the  sale  of  off-grade 
coke  at  from  $4  to  $4.25  per  ton. 


Boston  Trade  Notes. 

L.  F.  Bader,  of  the  Bader  Coal  Co.,  has  returned 
from  New  York. 

The  Somerville  Coal  Co.,  Somerville,  has  opened 
an  office  in  Medford. 

“Did  you  ever  recall,”  said  one  of  the  leading 
Boston  retailers,  “that  coal  has  gone  up  less  during 
the  war  than  any  other  article?  It’s  true,  when  you 
stop  to  think  of  it,  and  this  may  help  us  if  the  public 
is  made  to  realize  it  through  a  decent  publicity  cam¬ 
paign  if  prices  are  higher  next  fall. 

Although  no  definite  official  announcement  has 
been  forthcoming,  the  report  that  the  Merchants  & 
Miners  service  to  Norfolk  and  Baltimore,  which  has 
been  maintained  for  more  than  60  years,  will  be 
given  up  is  not  taken  seriously  here.  The  Indian 
and  Quantico  of  this  line  have  been  in  the  coal  trade 
from  Norfolk  to  Boston. 

One  of  the  strange  and  interesting  sights  in  the 
harbor  the  day  President  Wilson  was  in  Boston  on 
his  way  home  from  the  Peace  Conference  was  the 
gaily-decorated  coal  barges.  Some  seafaring  men 
declared  that  never  before  had  they  seen  barges  in 
any  numbers  decorated.  That  day,  however,  they 
did  see  practically  every  one  in  the  harbor  and  along 
the  New  England  Coast  “all  dolled  up”  in  bunting, 
flags  and  pennants.  The  coal-carrying  steamers, 
including  twenty  or  so  belonging  to  the  Shipping 
Board  and  lying  idle  here,  also  were  in  gala  toggery. 
Even  some  of  the  coal  towers  along  the  waterfront 
boasted  of  their  flags.  Some  of  the  retail  and  many 
of  the  wholesale  offices  were  closed  for  the  day,  in 
response  to  the  request  of  Mayor  Peters. 
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West  Virginia  Conditions. 


Operators  Look  Forward  to  April  1  as  Date 
of  Probable  Revival. 

Charleston,  W.  Va.,  Feb.  27. — February  will 
prove  to  have  been  a  very  lean  month  so  far  as  the 
coal  tonnage  of  West  Virginia  is  concerned,  yet 
the  depression  has  caused  no  general  lowering  of 
prices.  While  it  is  true  that  some  mines  which  had 
been  shut  down  have  resumed,  the  closing  of  other 
mines  has  more  than  offset  such  gains.  Believing 
it  is  generally  darkest  before  dawn,  operators  are 
pinning  their  hopes  on  a  revival  about  April  1,  when, 
it  is  figured,  lake  coal  will  begin  to  move. 

Greatly  curtailed  railroad  purchases,  following  a 
reduction  of  traffic,  have  made  a  material  difference 
in  production.  Producers  who  have  covered  Michi¬ 
gan  and  Indiana,  as  well  as  other  western  States,  re¬ 
port  that  stock  piles  are  becoming  rather  low. 

There  was  a  further  reduction  of  30,000  tons  last 
week  in  the  production  of  the  Pocahontas  and  Tug 
River  field,  the  output  dropping  from  279,000  tons 
to  249,197  tons.  Market  conditions,  it  will  thus  be 
observed,  made  themselves  felt  to  a  greater  extent 
than  has  been  the  case  since  the  signing  of  the 
armistice,  when  the  production  of  the  region  was  in 
the  neighborhood  of  435,000  a  week.  While  Poca¬ 
hontas  operators  are  sanguine  as  to  the  future,  they 
look  for  little  or  no  enlivening  of  the  demand  dur¬ 
ing  March. 

Logan  district  figures  only  go  to  show  to  what 
an  extent  a  quiet  market  has  affected  operations 
there.  Production  was  only  about  25  per  cent  of 
the  full  lime  capacity.  The  district  could  produce 
as  much  as  344,018  tons  a  week,  but  the  actual  out¬ 
put  last  week  was  only  87,415  tons.  The  theory  Logan 
operators  entertain  is  that  another  month  will  wit¬ 
ness  much  improvement  in  the  market  situation. 

There  was  an  almost  imperceptible  change  for  the 
better  in  the  Fairmont  region  during  the  week  end¬ 
ing  February  22,  not  so  many  mines  being  shut  down 
and  shipments  being  consequently  a  little  larger, 
though  outgoing  cars  numbered  only  about  600  a 
day.  It  is  predicted  in  various  quarters  that  when 
a  revival  of  trade  does  come,  smithing  coal,  for  the 
time  being,  will  be  in  the  procession  ahead  of  gas 
coal. 

Kanawha  district  mines  are  operating  on  a  very 
limited  scale,  but  there  is  no  sacrificing  of  prices, 
except  in  a  few  instances,  and  operators  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  present  conditions  will  continue  to  exist 
much  longer. 

While  the  western  market  has  opened  to  some 
extent  for  New  River  coal,  embargoes  have  closed 
the  eastern  outlet  of  the  district  to  such  an  extent 
that  mines  at  some  points  in  Fayette  County  were 
compelled  to  close  down  during  the  week  ending 
February  22. 


Trade  at  Indianapolis. 

A  Slight  Revival  in  Railroad  Buying  Only 
Feature  of  a  Quiet  Week. 

The  coal  trade  for  the  past  week  was  featured 
by  its  continued  lethargy,  as  a  general  proposition, 
and  a  few  h’gh  lights  which  appeared  in  the  way  of 
railroad  buying.  Production  in  Indiana  showed  a 
further  decline.  Prices  have  been  holding  near  the 
former  Government  figures,  except  in  isolated  cases. 

The  Pennsylvania  Company,  which  cancelled  50  per 
cent  of  its  contracted  tonnage  some  time  ago,  has 
again  reappeared  in  the  market,  and  a  group  of 
Knox  County  mines,  which  provide  railroad  coal,  in¬ 
creased  their  weekly  running  time  to  five  days  or 
better.  There  is  an  indication  that  a  few  other  rail¬ 
roads  which  buy  good-sized  tonnages  in  this  field  will 
be  back  in  the  market  ere  long.  It  is  understood 
that  the  price  the  Pennsylvania  Company  is  paying 
for  coal  is  that  set  by  the  Government. 

Mines  depending  on  domestic  and  steam  trade, 
however,  are  still  in  the  doldrums.  There  is  no 
business,  except  a  little  hand-to-mouth  trade.  Retail 
dealers  report  small  domestic  business.  Trucks  and 


horses  are  idle  and  most  household  consumers  have 
plenty  of  coal. 

Jobbers  report  business  as  difficult  to  get.  Buyers 
are  not  particularly  interested  in  coal  or  prices.  A 
few  steam  users  have  begun  to  nibble  at  contracts, 
but  they  have  not  gone  so  far  as  to  sign  up  in  black 
and  white.  A  big  consignment  of  screenings  was 
offered  a  jobber  at  90  cents,  but  he  turned  it  down 
because  he  had  no  place  to  turn  it. 

Operators  say  they  never  saw  conditions  equalled. 
Everybody  seems  to  be  waiting  on  somebody  else, 
meanwhile  mines  work  less  time  and  more  men  are 
thrown  out  of  employment.  Indiana  has  at  least 
10.000  miners  who  are  not  working  or  only  working 
a  day  or  two  each  week.  That  there  will  be  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  cut  prices  after  April  1  is  believed  by  many 
operators,  who  say  inquiries  regarding  contracts 
after  April  1  are  along  the  line  of  reductions. 

The  shot-firer  bill,  which  has  been  before  the  In¬ 
diana  Assembly  for  the  last  twelve  years,  has  finally 
been  passed,  and  when  signed  by  the  Governor  will 
become  a  law.  The  measure  puts  the  responsibility 
of  employing  and  paying  shot-firers  on  the  coal  oper¬ 
ators,  and  also  provides  that  they  shall  be  responsible 
under  the  liability  law  for  any  accidents  resulting 
therefrom.  Heretofore  the  shot-firing  has  been  done 
by  the  miners  or  through  an  arrangement  with  the 
operators. 


Trade  at  Detroit. 


No  Early  Reduction  in  Prices  Looked  For — 
Demand  Still  Very  Light 

With  scarcely  more  than  four  weeks  intervening 
before  the  end  of  the  coal  year,  wholesalers  and  job¬ 
bers  find  conditions  in  the  Detroit  market  are  very 
unsatisfactory,  both  as  regards  present  volume  of 
business  and  outlook  for  improvement  in  the  near 
future. 

In  comparison  with  what  should  constitute  a  nor¬ 
mal  demand,  bituminous  coal  is  making  a  discour- 
agingly  low  showing  on  sales.  This,  the  jobbers  ex¬ 
plain  is  due  to  the  over-stocked  condition  of  both 
the  consumers  of  steam  coal  and  the  retail  dealers, 
as  well  as  to  other  causes  among  which  are  uncer¬ 
tainty  concerning  the  future  price  trend  and  the 
generally  unsettled  state  of  manufacturing  and  in¬ 
dustrial  business. 

The  tendency  on  the  part  of  buyers  to  hold  back 
seems  quite  general.  At  this  season,  in  the  years 
preceding  the  war,  many  of  the  large  industrial 
users  of  coal  were  ready  to  sign  contracts  for  the 
year.  Jobbers  say  few  of  their  customers  show  any 
disposition  to  consider  such  action  now.  The  idea 
seems  to  have  been  accepted  that  those  who  wait 
long  enough  will  be  able  to  purchase  their  coal  at 
prices  which  will  mean  a  saving  in  comparison  with 
those  now  in  force. 

Jobbers  believe  that  those  who  defer  action  are 
destined  to  experience  disappointment.  Reduction 
of  prices,  they  argue,  is  virtually  impossible  while 
operators  are  required  to  pay  present  wage  scales 
and  provide  for  other  costs,  now  on  an  unusually 
high  level. 

The  business  handled  in  Detroit,  according  to  the 
jobbers,  is  nearly  all  transacted  on  the  basis  of  the 
last  prices  announced  by  the  Fuel  Administration. 
It  is  admitted  that  in  a  few  instances  lower  prices 
have  been  made,  but  the  explanation  is  offered  that 
in  these  sales,  the  stock  was  either  in  an  unattrac¬ 
tive  size  or  it  was  necessary  to  close  the  deal  hastily 
to  get  the  coal  away  from  heavy  charges  for  de¬ 
murrage. 

Dealers  Have  Large  Stocks. 

As  many  of  the  retail  dealers  are  holding  large 
stocks  of  bituminous,  which  include  small  sizes  and 
coal  of  low  grade,  they  are  not  willing  at  present  to 
stock  up  with  the  coal  of  better  quality  which  may 
now  be  sent  into  Detroit.  To  do  so  would  further 
handicap  the  sale  of  stocks  on  hand,  movement  of 
which  has  been  greatly  hindered  by  the  unusually 
warm  weather  as  well  as  by  the  reluctance  of  cus¬ 
tomers  to  use  bituminous  coa]  in  household  plants 
designed  for  use  of  anthracite. 


As  outlined  at  first,  it  was  expected  the  regula¬ 
tions  would  make  it  necessary  for  practically  all 
household  consumers  to  use  bituminous  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  50  per  cent  or  more  of  their  complete  winter 
requirements.  The  liberal  supply  of  coke  that  be¬ 
came  available,  made  it  possible,  however,  for  many 
to  use  coke  in  place  of  bituminous,  while  the  later 
removal  of  restrictions  on  anthracite  gave  a  further 
set-back  to  domestic  sales  of  bituminous.  Large  un¬ 
sold  stocks  will  remain  in  many  of  the  retailers' 
yards  after  April  1,  judging  from  the  present  out¬ 
look. 


Conditions  at  Cincinnati. 

Heavy  Movement  of  Smokeless  to  West  and 
Prices  Actually  Move  Upward. 

The  improvement  in  the  hopes  and  expectations 
of  the  coal-selling  fraternity  in  the  Queen  City  has 
actually  been  followed  by  a  measure  of  realization. 
There  is  as  yet  not  enough  trade  to  boast  about,  but 
there  seems  to  be  enough  to  feel  good  about,  espe¬ 
cially  when  it  comes  in  a  form  to  indicate  a  much 
larger  volume  to  follow. 

There  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  smokeless 
selling  during  the  week,  even  though  tidewater  ship¬ 
ments  have  been  retarded  by  the  lack  of  bottoms 
and  the  continued  failures  to  realize  on  the  prom¬ 
ised  reduction  of  ocean  freights.  The  West  is  tak¬ 
ing  this  coal  in  constantly  greater  cargoes.  In  the 
prepared  sizes  bidding-up  has  taken  the  price  defin¬ 
itely  to  $3.25  and  even  as  high  as  $3.35  and  $3.50, 
which  is  not  considered  an  unfair  differential  by 
those  who  know  the  situation.  Slack  is  in  good  de¬ 
mand,  with  a  chance  that  it  will  stiffen  still  further. 

There  is  also  a  slight  stiffening  of  the  demand 
in  the  Hazard  and  Thacker  districts,  the  new  calls, 
on  which  are  from  the  South  and  from  buyers  in  the 
North  interested  in  by-products  of  coal.  It  is  said 
that  some  mines  in  this  section  and  in  Fayette  are 
operating  to  the  extent  of  80  per  cent  and  that 
many  are  operating  up  to  50  per  cent.  This  applies,, 
of  course,  to  the  large,  well-organized  mining  prop¬ 
erties,  which  are  operated  by  companies  with  big 
selling  organizations. 

Retailers  Replenish  Cautiously. 

The  domestic  demand  in  Cincinnati  and  its  im¬ 
mediate  environs  is  visibly  improved  in  the  bushel¬ 
buying  sections  and  from  the  exhaustion  of  short 
home  basement  reserves.  Local  dealers  are  just 
beginning  to  call  for  the  replenishment  of  their  stocks 
in  a  limited  and  guarded  way  and  producers  feel 
that  this  deman  is  going  to  be  lively  soon.  They  say 
the  signs  in  this  direction  are  unmistakable,  though 
the  volume  of  selling  is  as  yet,  of  course,  not  large. 

Cincinnati  smokeless  producers  are  emphatic  in 
the  statement  that  foreign  demand  would  take  their 
entire  production  if  the  ocean-carrying  was  avail¬ 
able,  as  they  are  sure  it  will  be  later.  There  are 
companies  in  the  city,  the  production  of  which 
reaches  a  vast  tonnage,  which  declare  that  they  have 
the  orders  to  demonstrate  that  they  could  command 
a  foreign  market  for  every  pound  of  coal  they  are 
capable  of  producing  if  the  means  of  delivery  were 
at  hand. 

As  matters  are  now,  prices  are  holding  firm  in  the 
face  of  large  prospective  contracts.  There  may  be 
and  doubtless  is  some  price-cutting  in  the  case  of 
“distress”  coal — referring  more  particularly  to  coat 
on  sidings  or  shipped  on  consignment  and  rejected 
for  the  usual  reason  of  no  place  to  put  it — but  cases 
of  this  kind  are  really  rare  and  exercise  no  demoral¬ 
izing  influence  on  the  market.  The  feeling  is  practi¬ 
cally  universal  that  curtailment  or  even  complete 
cessation  of  operations  is  preferable  to  reduction 
below  a  fair  profit  with  the  inevitable  accessory  ne¬ 
cessity  of  an  ugly  fight  with  labor  for  a  reduction  of 
the  most  significant  element  in  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion. 

Calls  for  bids  on  contracts  to  be  let  with  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  coal  year  continue  to  come  to  every  coal 
office  in  the  city,  signifying  an  approaching  volume 
of  selling  greater  than  has  recently  been  anticipated 
from  the  rather  pessimistic  reports  received. 
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C  onditions  iit  Boston. 


Slight  Picking  Up  in  Anthracite  Demand — 
Bituminous  Inclined  to  Stiffen. 

Market  conditions  in  Boston  have  picked  up  con¬ 
siderably,  both  in  the  wholesale  and  retail  lines. 
Of  course,  the  improvement  is  welcomed  by  every¬ 
one  concerned,  as  almost  anything  is  better  than 
standing  still  and  twirling  one’s  thumbs. 

In  the  bituminous  market  there  is  some  coal  mov¬ 
ing  now,  but  not  in  great  lots.  The  movement  is  in 
large  measure  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  much 
coal  that  was  on  hand  at  piers  and  at  the  mines  has 
been  listed  to  be  cleared  up,  and  the  pools  are  being 
cleared  up  also.  There  was  no  use  in  dodging  the 
issue  that  someone  was  going  to  get  stuck  and  that 
no  relief  could  be  obtained  by  letting  the  coal  piles 
remain  inactive  in  such  places,  so  it  was  up  to  the 
owners  to  dispose  of  them  quickly  and  to  the  best 
advantage.  This  has  been  accomplished  in  large 
measure  and  at  more  or  less  sacrifice.  Perhaps,  as 
“it’s  an  ill  wind  that  does  not  help  someone,”  there 
have  been  those  dealers  who  have  been  benefited  by 
securing  coal  at  the  reduced  prices.  The  idea  now 
seems  to  be,  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  Boston 
wholesalers,  to  let  the  soft  coal  market  stiffen— and 
this  is  just  what  it  appears  to  be  doing  now. 

The  mills  and  large  industrial  consumers  of  all 
other  classes  are,  as  a  rule,  so  well  stocked  up  that 
they  will  not  need  any  more  coal  for  months  to 
come.  Take  some  of  the  great  mills  at  Lawrence, 
where  the  strike  for  fifty-four  hours  pay  for  forty- 
eight  hours  work  has  been  going  on  for  a  month, 
all  of  them  have  immense  stores  of  coal  and  this 
will  last  just  so  much  longer  as  a  result  of  running 
with  half  the  usual  force  at  work. 

While  small  lots  of  bituminous,  say  two,  three  or 
five  carloads,  had  been  selling  occasionally  at  $2.60, 
$275  or  $2.80  per  net  ton  at  the  mines,  and  bad  coal 
at  even  a  little  less,  the  tendency  now  is  to  keep 
pretty  close  to  the  Government  standard  figures. 
Bids  just  opened  at  the  Watertown  Arsenal,  calling 
for  prices  on  10,000  tons  of  bituminous,  show  the 
tendency  on  large  lots  very  plainly. 

There  was  one  bid  at  $3.50  for  Pool  1  coal,  two 
bids  at  $2.95  for  Pool  1,  one  bid  of  $3.04  for  Pool  71, 
one  of  $2.85  for  Pool  71  and  one  of  $2.90  for  coal 
from  Pools  9  and  10  coal.  These  were  net  ton 
prices. 

Indications  are  said  to  be  that  the  bituminous 
mines  will  continue  to  shut  down  or  to  greatly  cur¬ 
tail  so  long  as  there  is  no  money  in  doing  business 
at  the  prices  that  can  be  obtained  in  the  market. 
The  whole  attitude  seems  to  be  one  of  waiting  for 
developments,  the  people  here  not  being  inclined  to 
go  out  and  “cut  each  other’s  throats”  in  order  to  get 
business  and  lose  money  on  it.  Doing  business 
merely  for  the  sake  of  exchanging  a  new  dollar  for 
an  old  one  is  not  what  is  wanted. 

Anthracite  Price  Rumors. 

It  is  understood  here  that  the  anthracite  mines 
are  considering  jumping  the  price  at  wholesale  ten 
cents  a  month,  starting  on  April  1.  The  long  pre¬ 
vailing  custom  has  been  to  make  a  reduction  of 
fifty  cents  a  ton  at  wholesale  on  April  1,  then  go  up 
ten  cents  a  month  until  September  1,  when  the 
normal  winter  level  was  reached.  This  encouraged 
early  buying  orders. 

The  only  hope  for  a  further  reduction  in  the  re¬ 
tail  prices  in  Boston  is  said  to  lie  in  the  possible 
further  cut  in  water  rates.  On  the  other  hand 
there  has  been  a  rumor  this  week  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  may  put  a  stop  to  the  independent  transporta¬ 
tion  companies  cutting  water  rates.  Already  the 
water  freights  have  been  reduced  as  much  as  $1  a 
ton  in  some  instances. 

The  Government  rate  of  $2.10  a  ton  on  bitu¬ 
minous  and  $1.80  on  anthracite  from  New  York  to 
Boston  on  the  Reading  barges  has  been  greatly 
undercut  by  independents.  At  one  time  some  were 
charging  $2.50  and  now  they  are  down  to  $1.80  or 
even  $1.60  or  $1.50.  The  independents  carry  about 
one-half  of  the  supply  that  comes  to  Boston,  it  is 
claimed,  and  it  was  their  cut  that  made  the  recent 
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reductions  of»$l  a  lop-in  anthracite  at  retail  go^ssible.. 

The  rcAiirilrjeer%  u  nation  <hf  'Grfcitdr  Boston  is' 
complicated  by  the  demands  that  are  being  made 
for  further  increases  for  workmen  of  all  classes — 
teamsters,  chauffeurs,  wharfmen,  engineers  and 
others.  They  all  have  presented  demands,  on  which 
the  retailers  must  act  within  two  or  three  weeks  on 
pain  of  a  strike.  Not  only  do  these  men  ask  for 
more  pay,  but  they  demand  that  their  working 
hours  be  shortened.  At  present  they  work  nine 
hours  a  day,  with  a  half-holiday  every  week  during 
six  months.  They  seek  eight  hours,  with  a  half¬ 
holiday  the  year  around.  While  the  outcome  is  in 
doubt,  there  is  little  question  but  that  some  con¬ 
cessions  will  be  made  to  the  men. 

This  week  has  seen  quite  a  spurt  in  small  orders 
for  householders,  just  enough  in  most  instances  to 
carry  them  through  to  warm  weather.  Persistent 
efforts  to  have  the  customers  fill  their  bins  for 
next  winter  have  met  with  little  success  thus  far — 
because  the  public  expects  a  further  reduction  in 
anthracite  prices.  The  spurt  was  due  to  the  cooler 
weather  and  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  people 
who  had  received  their  two-thirds  supply  under  the 
Storrow  regulations  found  their  bins  getting  empty. 
Delivery  conditions  continue  to  be  unusually  good 
for  this  season. 


The  Philadelphia  Market. 

Mild  Weather  Affects  Demand  for  Anthracite 
— Limited  Production  of  Bituminous. 

With  the  balmiest  sort  of  weather  continuing 
there  is  an  entire  lack  of  tone  to  the  anthracite  trade, 
both  wholesale  and  retail.  Many  dealers  report  that 
they  have  hardly  enough  business  to  keep  their 
working  force  busy  half  time.  Such  orders  as  are 
received  from  customers  are  merely  for  piecing 
out  their  supplies,  many  consumers  fearing  to  lay 
in  heavier  stocks  on  account  of  believing  that  coal 
must  drop  in  price. 

None  of  the  operators  are  working  the  mines 
more  than  three  days  a  week,  and  even  at  this 
rate  have  the  greatest  difficulty  in  disposing  of  the 
output.  Many  of  the  smaller  producers  with  no 
storage  yards  at  their  disposal  in  which  to  place 
surplus  tonnage  have  loaded  cars  standing  at  the 
scales  accumulating  heavy  demurrage.  There  is  not 
the  least  doubt  with  such  expenses  mining  is  far 
from  profitable  at  this  time. 

As  to  prices  there  is  very  little  shading  of  the 
circular  figure,  as  to  do  so  would  only  add  to  the 
expense  of  operating,  for  with  the  high  cost  of 
labor  and  all  supplies  entering  into  the  production 
of  coal,  the  belief  is  rapidly  growing  among  the 
dealers  that  much  coal  is  being  produced  at  a  loss. 
The  only  coal  offered  off  circular  is  such  cars  as 
have  accumulated  demurrage  charges  and  which 
must  be  moved.  Even  then  the  reduction  has  not 
been  more  than  35  cents,  and  with  most  dealers  un¬ 
willing  to  take  it  in. 

Many  dealers  consulted  are  now  leaning  to  the 
belief  that  there  will  not  be  the  usual  April  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  mine  prices.  Some  interests  in  fact 
expect  an  increase  and  the  impression  prevails  in 
some  circles  that  present  prices  will  be  in  effect  on 
April  1,  with  an  advance  of  10  cents  a  month,  until 
September,  which  would  mean  an  increase  of  50 
cents.  Of  course  this  is  all  conjecture,  but  there  is 
much  to  support  the  above  argument. 

As  to  the  relative  demand  for  the  sizes,  it  would 
appear  that  stove  and  nut  have  the  call,  but  no  one 
has  any  trouble  in  securing  either  of  these  sizes 
promptly.  Egg  and  pea  are  flat,  with  the  latter  size 
even  duller  than  the  former.  Dealers  report  that 
the  demand  for  pea  is  surprisingly  small  even  for 
this  time  of  the  year.  The  complaint  is  often  heard 
that  the  percentage  of  buckwheat  is  so  high  in  this 
latter  size  that  customers  refuse  to  buy  it,  finding 
it  more  economical  to  use  nut. 

Steam  coals  continue  very  draggy.  Buckwheat  is 
being  moved  in  fair  volume  and  it  is  believed  that 
all  of  the  limited  production  is  being  taken  by  the 
market.  The  smaller  sizes,  however,  are  being 
dumped  by  the  large  companies  in  storage  yards, 


as  it  is  impossible  to  .dispose  oUthem  on  the  market. 

A  <  >  ••  ■  ■  ■<  ■'  -  . 

Bituminous  Situation. 

The  bituminous  situation  does  not  show  the  least 
sign  of  improvement.  All  operators  report  a 
limited  production  and  even  then  have  difficulty  in 
moving  it.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  the  least 
chance  to  make  any  large  sales  for  several  weeks, 
as  the  heavy  stocks  held  by  the  industrial  plants 
are  being  reduced  very  slowly,  as  many  of  them  are 
on  shortened  working  time. 

There  is  little  fluctuation  in  price,  for  the  high 
grade  producers  point -out  that  it  is  simply  im¬ 
possible  to  market  coal  at  less  than  the  old  fixed 
price.  Unless  it  is  possible  to  obtain  that  price  it 
is  simply  a  question  of  shutting  down.  Of  course 
there  are  reductions  at  times  from  the  $2.95  price, 
but  usually  in  cases  where  cars  have  to  be  disposed 
of  quickly  to  prevent  accumulation  of  charges. 

It  can  be  said  that  most  all  of  the  coal  coming 
to  market  is  now  in  good  condition,  as  no  producer 
would  risk  sending  fuel  in  inferior  preparation,  with 
the  likelihood  of  a  refusal  at  destination. 

The  operators  are  now  evincing  considerable  in¬ 
terest  in  the  tidewater  coal  exchange  and  there 
seems  reason  to  believe  that  they  will  cooperate 
with  the  railroads  in  continuing  its  existence  on  a 
voluntary  basis.  There  is  not  the  least  doubt  that 
there  will  be  heavy  business  at  tide  in  the  near 
future  when  re-adjustment  sets  in  and  with  the 
heavy  shipments  of  coal  that  will  be  made  to  the 
piers  both  for  bunkering  and  export  the  continuance 
of  the  pools  will  do  much  toward  expediting  de¬ 
liveries  and  the  release  of  cars. 

At  this  time  there  is  quite  a  heavy  volume  of  fuel 
at  tide,  although  conditions  cannot  be  said  to  be 
congested.  Recently  there  have  been  some  fair 
movements  over  the  piers,  especially  of  the  good 
grades  for  bunkering. 

There  is  some  slight  inquiry  as  to  contract  prices, 
but  the  trade  is  far  from  being  in  a  position  where 
any  one  is  willing  to  fix  a  price  on  business  of  this 
nature.  There  can  be  no  denying  that  both  con¬ 
sumer  and  producer  are  anxious  to  be  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  close  business  on  a  contract  basis,  but  at 
this  time  it  is  simply  out  of  the  question  and  must 
wait  upon  more  stable  conditions. 


Woolen  Mills  Adopting  Oil  in  Order  to  Be 
Independent  of  Firemen. 

Boston,  Feb.  27. — The  Wood  Worsted  Mill,  the 
largest  mill  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  has  put  in  a 
complete  oil-burning  plant  in  order  to  obviate  the 
uncertainty  of  dependence  upon  thirty  or  forty 
boiler  firemen  who  are  always  dissatisfied  with  some¬ 
thing  or  other  regarding  their  employment;  if  it 
isn’t  the  pay,  it’s  sure  to  be  the  “working  condi¬ 
tions.”  Now  it  takes  one  man  to  be  on  hand  all  the 
time  where  it  used  to  call  for  ten  or  twelve,  shifting 
every  eight  hours.  This  mill,  like  the  Washington 
and  Ayer  Mills,  also  owned  by  the  American  Woolen 
Co.  and  located  in  Lawrence,  has  an  immense  coal 
pile,  provided  in  case  anything  happened  to  the  oil 
supply  and  as  an  anchor  to  windward  for  any  fuel 
emergency. 

The  strike  in  the  Lawrence  mills  will  have  one 
direct  effect  upon  the  coal  trade,  judging  from  what 
some  of  the  other  mill  agents  say  in  regard  to  the 
foresight  of  the  agents  of  the  American’s  mills. 
The  independence  from  the  firemen  has  been  a  great 
asset  for  the  American’s  mills  and  the  others  have 
come  to  recognize  the  situation,  with  the  result 
that  they  now  are  contemplating  putting  in  oil-burn¬ 
ing  apparatus  and  will  carry  a  stock  of  coal  only 
for  emergencies.  Independence  from  the  firemen  is 
of  great  importance  because  by  calling  out  only  a 
few  of  them  the  strikers  are  able  to  tie  up  the 
power  plants  and  throw  thousands  out  into  the 
street. 


The  new  concrete  trestle  and  shed  being  erected 
by  the  Atlantic  Fuel  Coal,  at  West  Philadelphia,  is 
nearing  completion,  and  when  ready  for  use  will 
enable  them  to  handle  a  much  greater  tonnage  at 
this  point,  which  has  been  increasing  from  year  to 
vear. 
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Convention  of  Dealers  of  the  Metropolitan  District. 

Large  and  Enthusiastic  Turn-Out  of  the  Trade  Hereabouts  Shows  Approval  of  Quarterly 

Meeting  Idea  Fostered  by  State  Association. 


The  fourth  quarterly  meeting  of  the  New  York 
State  Coal  Merchants  Association  was  held  at  the 
Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  on  Thursday,  the 
27th,  with  the  New  York  City,  Brooklyn,  Queens, 
Westchester,  Long  Island  and  Staten  Island  Associa¬ 
tions  co-operating. 

We  regret  that  limitations  of  time  and  space  pre¬ 
vent  the  publishing  of  the  full  details  of  that  most 
interesting  occasion,  but  we  have  in  hand  copies  of 
addresses  for  subsequent  use. 

The  morning  session  commenced  at  11  o’clock, 
with  President  Charles  B.  Staats  in  the  chair.  The 
number  in  attendance  at  that  time  was  something 
more  than  60  and  it  soon  became  manifest,  as  new 
arrivals  were  recorded  almost  minute  by  minute,  that 
a  record-breaking  occasion  was  in  process  of 
development. 

The  first  feature  was  an  address  relative  to  insur¬ 
ance  by  Hon.  M.  N.  Clement,  General  Manager  of 
the  Coal  Merchants  Mutual  Insurance  Co.,  with 
special  reference  to  the  matter  of  health  insurance 
which  may  be  forced  upon  the  trade  if  certain  legisla¬ 
tion  is  enacted.  Naturally  this  additional  charge  for 
liability,  quite  beyond  the  control  of  the  trade,  is 
opposed  by  the  members  of  the  association.  Op¬ 
position  to  the  present  demurrage  rules  was  also 
expressed  and  a  return  to  pre-war  conditions  de¬ 
manded. 

Next  came  an  interesting  address  by  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministrator  Randall  of  Westchester  County,  followed 
by  others  by  Administrators  Hawkins  of  Suffolk 
County,  Williams  of  Richmond  County  and  Ahearn 
of  Bronx  County.  Particularly  interesting  was  the 
address  of  Mr.  Randall,  who  made  a  great  hit  when 
he  said  that  dealers  should  urge  upon  architects  to 
put  the  coal  bin  in  the  right  place.  At  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  this  address  Mr.  Rice  paid  a  tribute  to  the 
Fuel  Administration  in  general,  pointing  out  what  it 
had  done  to  the  trade  in  teaching  them  their  own 
business,  and  this  was  ably  responded  to  by  Mr. 
Clement. 

Luncheon  followed  at  1  P.  M.  It  was  attended 
by  110  members  and  friends. 

The  Afternoon  Session. 

The  afternoon  session  commenced  a  little  before 
three  and  was  presided  over  by  Rudolph  Reimer,  Jr. 
It  embraced  five  interesting  addresses  as  follows : 

“Degradation  in  the  Costs  of  Doing  Business,” 
by  H.  H.  Ball,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Ball  pre¬ 
sented  interesting  details  which  we  hope  to  publish 
at  an  early  date.  In  this  connection  Olin  J.  Stephens 
spoke  of  poor  loading  at  the  ports  furthering  the 
matter  of  degradation. 

“Relationship  Between  Retail  Merchants,”  by  Ed¬ 
ward  Schmidt,  President,  Long  Island  Association, 
Mineola,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Schmidt  made  a  plea  for  more 
fraternal  relations  and  proper  allowance  for  service 
rendered  and  closed  with  an  appeal  for  co-operation. 

“Relationship  of  the  Producer  to  the  Retail  Dis¬ 
tributor,”  by  Harry  T.  Peters,  of  Williams  &  Peters, 
New  York.  Mr.  Peters’  address,  while  not  without 
its  humorous  point,  conveyed  many  sound  and  solid 
facts. 

“Needs  of  the  Hour,”  by  Arthur  F.  Rice,  Com¬ 
missioner,  Coal  Merchants  Association,  New  York 
City.  Mr.  Rice  brought  out  a  good  point  when  he 
referred  to  the  need  of  getting  back  to  normal  prices. 
Mr.  Rice  added  to  his  prepared  address  a  reference 
to  the  shortage  of  coal  delivered  to  dealers  through 
various  ports. 

“Organization  and  Co-operation,”  by  G.  W.  F. 
Woodside,  Albany,  Executive  Secretary  New  York 
State  Coal  Merchants  Association.  Mr.  Woodside 
emphasized  several  points  made  by  the  presiding 
speakers  and  urged  general  membership  in  the  asso¬ 
ciation. 

At  the  conclusion  of  these  addresses  the  President 
was,  by  resolution,  commissioned  to  appoint  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  investigate  the  excessive  cost  of  insurance 
whether  trucks  are  working  or  not. 


A  resolution  was  also  passed  favoring  a  similar 
convention  as  an  annual  feature,  this  being  the  first 
time  that  the  dealers  of  the  metropolitan  district  had 
gathered  together  and  it  was  suggested  by  some  that 
the  dealers  from  the  adjacent  sections  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  having  the  same  problems  to  handle,  should  be 
included  in  another  gathering  of  this  sort. 

The  Dinner. 

The  evening  session  commenced  with  a  dinner 
at  seven,  Warren  A.  Leonard  presiding,  introducing 
as  toastmaster  Arthur  F.  Rice.  The  addresses  were 
as  follows : 

“The  Coal  Fields  of  France,”  by  S.  Brinckerhoff 
Thorne,  of  the  United  States  Commission  to  France. 
Mr.  Thorne’s  remarks  were  most  instructive,  giving 
facts  and  figures  based  on  actual  experience  and  ob¬ 
servation. 

“Relation  between  National  Fuel  Administration 
and  the  Retail  Trade,”  by  Samuel  B.  Crowell,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  Retail  Advisor  on  Dr.  Garfield’s  staff. 
After  reading  his  prepared  address  Mr.  Crowell 
paid  a  high  tribute  to  Dr.  Garfield  and  his  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Fuel  Administration,  particularly  in  the 
later  days  thereof. 

F.  E.  Gunnison,  Fuel  Administrator  at  Kings 
County,  complimented  the  trade  on  their  generous 
co-operation. 

The  Rev.  S.  Parkes  Cadman,  D.  D.,  was 
scheduled  for  an  address  relative  to  relations  be¬ 
tween  consumer  and  dealer,  but  departed  from  this 
subject  to  deliver  a  most  stirring  address  relative 
to  the  general  subject  of  the  League  of  Nations  and 
the  subject  of  world  politics.  He  aroused  most  en¬ 
thusiastic  applause,  and  while  he  hit  hard  on  certain 
peculiar  features  that  have  developed  in  Washington 
of  late,  it  was  generally  recognized  that  his  points 
were  well  made. 

The  attendance  at  the  dinner  was  no  less  than 
300,  many  representatives  of  the  wholesale  interests 
having  arrived  during  the  late  afternoon  and  sub¬ 
sequently.  All  in  all,  it  was  probably  the  largest 
gathering  of  the  trade  that  has  been  seen  in  this 
city,  and  considering  that  it  was  the  first  undertaking 
along  this  line,  the  first  joint  gathering  of  the  city 
and  suburban  trade,  it  was  voted  as  the  greatest 
gathering  ever  seen  in  the  annals  of  the  retail  trade. 


Gotham  Notes. 

The  Wertheim  interests  are  arranging  to  open  an 
office  at  24  State  street,  on  or  about  March  15,  with 
a  view  to  handling  export  and  bunker  tonnage,  hav¬ 
ing  incorporated  a  company  to  deal  particularly  with 
that  branch  of  the  trade. 

Captain  Roderick  Stephens,  vice-president  of  Olin 
J.  Stephens,  Inc.,  is  now  on  the  ocean  after  several 
months  in  France,  where  he  was  in  command  of  a 
battalion  of  the  Tank  Corps,  after  serving  since  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  in  this  country  in  the  Quarter¬ 
master  Department,  with  particular  charge  of  mo¬ 
tor  truck  transportation. 

F.  J.  Gormley  has  resumed  his  duties  with  Thorne, 
Neale  &  Co.,  after  having  been  in  France  thirteen 
and  one-half  months  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  service. 
He  returned  on  the  first  of  February,  just  in  time 
to  put  to  good  use  his  capabilities  as  a  salesman, 
and  is  naturally  much  interested  in  the  change  of 
conditions  that  has  eventuated  since  he  went  away. 

Members  of  the  New  Jersey  Coal  Exchange  held 
a  Beefsteak  Dinner  at  the  Kreuger  Auditorium,  in 
that  city,  on  Wednesday  evening.  There  were  about 
200  present  and  Fred  Paul  was  the  toastmaster. 
Addresses  were  made  by  Arthur  F.  Rice  of  New 
York,  R.  C.  Jenkinson,  Fuel  Administrator  for  New 
Jersey,  two  or  three  of  the  local  officials  and  Ed¬ 
ward  A.  Lyman  of  the  American  Coal  Journal  who 
advised  that  the  entire  coal  trade  should  do  more 
advertising. 


Cincinnati  News  Notes. 

A.  M.  Harmon,  of  the  Warrior  Coal  Co.,  War, 
W.  Va.,  was  a  Cincinnati  visitor  on  Wednesday. 

W.  W.  Carver,  of  Percy  Heilner  &  Co.,  spent  a 
portion  of  the  week  in  Cleveland. 

Lee  Hensley,  of  the  Elkhorn-Piney  C.  M.  Co., 
Huntington,  W.  Va.,  was  in  Cincinnati  on  Tues¬ 
day. 

Victor  White,  western  manager  of  the  Flat  Top 
Fuel  Co.,  is  spending  a  few  days  this  week  in 
Indianapolis. 

C.  A.  Winne,  of  the  Winne  Coal  Co.,  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa,  was  circulating  among  the  local  coal  offices 
on  Tuesday  on  a  buying  mission. 

Lewis  M.  Webb,  of  the  Webb  Coal  Co.,  last  week 
suffered  the  loss  of  his  aged  mother,  who  had  made 
her  home  with  him  in  this  city. 

Leon  Romanski,  Chicago,  secretary  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Wholesale  Coal  Association,  was  in  the  city 
calling  on  coal  men  on  Monday. 

John  F.  Wilson,  of  the  Dry  Forks  Collieries  and 
G.  D.  French,  of  The  Coal  Producers’  Co.,  both  of 
Bluefield,  W.  Va.,  were  in  Cincinnati  on  Monday. 

B.  N.  Ford,  vice-president  and  general  manager 
of  the  coal  and  coke  department  of  the  Matthew 
Addy  Co.,  is  confined  to  his  home  with  an  attack  of 
the  influenza. 

The  Matthew  Addy  Co.  has  established  a  branch 
selling  office  in  the  Palace  Building,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  with  William  C.  Goss  in  charge.  It  will 
begin  doing  business  on  March  1.. 

Fred  Legg,  of  the  Logan  &  Kanawha  Coal  Co., 
has  just  returned  from  a  visit  of  several  weeks  in 
Florida.  Though  his  friends  had  come  to  think  of 
him  as  a  confirmed  bachelor,  he  brought  home  a 
bride. 

F.  S.  Martin,  of  the  F.  S.  Martin  Coal  Co.,  Omaha, 
Neb.,  was  here  on  Monday  visiting  the  coal  offices 
with  a  view  to  some  big  contracts  for  the  new 
season.  Thomas  F.  Rhoy,  secretary  of  the  E.  B. 
Carrington  coal  concern,  of  the  same  city,  was  also 
here  on  the  same  sort  of  a  mission  this  week. 

Herman  D.  Everett,  of  the  Western  Coal  Co.,  and 
George  Ewald,  of  the  Smokeless  Fuel  Co.,  were 
made  Shriners  at  the  convocation  here  last  week 
that  was  attended  by  about  5000  Shriners.  In¬ 
cluded  among  the  visitors  from  outside  the  city  was 
a  special  car  of  coal  men  from  Bluefield,  Ash, 
Williamson  and  other  West  Virginia  coal  towns. 


Hub  City  Notes. 

The  coal  dealers  of  Lawrence  recently  entertained 
the  members  of  the  district  Fuel  Administration  at 
a  banquet  at  an  automobile  inn  a  few  miles  outside 
that  city. 

The  Maritime  Coal  Co.  claims  to  have  established 
a  record  by  putting  7,700  tons  of  bituminous  in  the 
bunkers  of  the  steamship  Mt.  Vernon  (formerly  the 
Kronprinzessen  Cecilie,  of  the  Hamburg-American 
Line)  in  80  hours.  This  record,  it  is  pointed  out, 
shows  what  Boston’s  port  facilities  are  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  coaling  large  steamers  in  quick  time. 

Information  also  has  been  received  here  to  the 
effect  that  Director  General  Hines  is  to  establish 
new  rates  on  water  shipments  between  New  Eng¬ 
land  and  Southern  ports,  in  March,  “in  an  attempt 
to  restore  the  pre-war  differentials  on  water  traffic.” 
W  hether  this  applies  to  coal  is  unknown  at  present, 
but  it  is  believed  that  it  does  not. 

All  of  the  voluminous  talk  about  establishing 
municipal  coal  yards,  which  was  prevalent  a  few 
months  ago,  seem  to  have  vanished,  although  it 
probably  served  the  purpose  of  the  politicians  who 
found  it  a  fertile  manner  of  gaining  publicity  with¬ 
out  undue  mental  effort  or  financial  outlay.  The 
“knock  the  coal  dealer”  campaign,  in  other  words,  is 
of  no  interest  to  the  general  public  for  the  time 
being,  much  to  the  delight  of  the  dealers  who  have 
tried  hard  to  meet  all  of  the  varied  and  puzzling 
requirements  of  the  Fuel  Administration,  appease 
the  public  and  fill  the  bins. 
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Putting  the  Bituminous  Trade  on  a  Profitable  Basis. 

This  Can  Be  Permanently  Accomplished  Only  by  Setting  Aside  National  Reserves  of  Coal  Land  for  Future 
Development  and  Securing  a  Greater  Degree  of  Co-operation  Among  the  Operators. 

By  George  H.  Cushing. 


The  discussion  of  coal’s  problem  is  louder  than 
it  used  to  be.  More  people  are  participating  in 
it  than  was  ever  the  case.  The  method  of  pro¬ 
posed  procedure  toward  a  solution  has  changed 
a  little — but  only  a  little — in  the  last  20  years. 
But,  taking  everything  into  account,  the  discus¬ 
sion  is  almost  an  exact  counterpart  of  what  it 
was  twenty  years  ago.  At  least  the  basic  ques¬ 
tion  has  not  been  changed  in  the  meantime.  In¬ 
deed,  it  cannot  change.  It  is  fixed.  The  big  fact, 
as  I  see  it,  is  that  we  all  continue  to  ignore  the 
real  issue  while  trying  to  find  a  solution  in  other 
directions. 

Since  my  first  intimate  relation  with  coal  in 
1899,  the  same  question  has  been  raised  thousands 
of  times,  coupled  always  with  proposals  of  ex¬ 
pediency.  That  is,  “How  can  coal  be  made  profit¬ 
able?”  However,  I  am  convinced  now,  and  always 
have  been  convinced,  that  neither  presently  pro¬ 
posed  nor  past  expedients  are  or  were  responsive 
to  the  real  disorder  in  coal.  Or  to  put  it  the  way 
I  have  done  in  all  public  addresses  since  the  first 
of  January,  the  coal  men  are  trying  to  solve  the 
problem  without  first  studying  to  find  out  what 
it  is. 

Without  going  into  figures  and  without  taking 
up  the  space  necessary  to  give  my  reasons,  I  say 
that  the  two  keynote  facts  in  coal  are  these. 

First,  the  coal  industry  cannot  be  made  uni¬ 
formly  profitable  until  the  amount  of  coal  land 
available  for  development  is  separated  from  the 
total  amount  of  coal  land  in  the  nation  and  alone 
made  available  to  operators. 

Second,  the  coal  business  cannot  be  made  uni¬ 
formly  profitable  so  long  as  the  miners  have  a 
stronger  organization  than  the  operator,  and  so 
long  as  they  are  animated  by  a  definite  purpose 
either  to  prevent  the  use  of  labor  saving  de\ices 
and  consent  to  the  use  of  such  producers  of 
economy  only  when  allowed  to  take  for  them¬ 
selves  all  the  economy  resulting  from  the  use  of 
those  devices  which  cut  cost. 

Must  Abandon  Do-Nothing  Policy. 

It  neither  removes  nor  solves  the  first  problem 
to  sit  hopelessly  with  hands  folded  and  say: 
“Congress  and  the  people  will  never  consent  to 
such  a  restriction  of  the  coal  area  as  you  pro¬ 
pose.” 

To-  take  such  a  position  is  merely  to  declare 
that  the  coal  men  are  unwilling  to  undertake  the 
labor  involved  in  trying  to  create  public  reserves 
of  coal  land.  It  means  that  coal  men,  confronted 
by  a  need  to  exert  themselves  or  to  suffer,  decide 
to  suffer. 

Nor  is  it  any  solution  of  the  coal  problem  to 
say: 

“The  miners  are  hopelessly  beyond  control. 
Besides  they  are  entrenched  in  political  prefer¬ 
ment  and  cannot  be  controlled.  Besides,  the  op¬ 
erators  cannot  effect  an  organization  equally  as 
strong  as  that  of  the  miners  because  they  cannot 
work  together.” 


Such  a  statement  is  merely  an  admission  that 
the  operator  considers  himself  inferior  in  ability 
to  the  miner,  while  protesting  all  the  while,  and 
from  the  housetop,  that  he  is  superior  not  only 
to  the  miner,  but  to  everybody  else  connected 
with  the  coal  business.  It  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
a  plain  confession  on  the  part  of  the  operator  that 
he  would  rather  suffer  the  ills  of  the  present  sys¬ 
tem  than  to  free  himself  from  them  by  co-operat¬ 
ing  with  other  operators  whom  he  declares  openly 
that  he  both  despises  and  distrusts. 

I  speak  frankly  about  this  latter  question  be¬ 
cause  only  candor  can  get  at  the  real  issue  in  coal. 
Only  a  manly  and  strong  handling  on  these  basic 
questions  will  end  in  a  solution  of  the  coal  prob¬ 
lem. 

Lately  I  have  written  and  spoken  on  both  of 
these  big  points.  Frankly,  I  have  done  so  at  the 
personal  cost  of  having  my  proposals  ridiculed  as 
being  “idealistic” — made  of  the  stuff  which 
dreams  are  made  of — and  “impractical. 

What  is  said  about  me  doesn’t  matter.  To  con¬ 
demn  me  doesn’t  bring  the  solution  or  prove  my 
point  wrong.  It  merely  diverts  attention  from 
the  issue.  To  waste  powder  on  me,  therefore,  is 
idiotic. 

I  am  now  sitting  at  a  point  where  I  know  what 
it  is  costing  the  coal  trade  in  actual  money  to  try 
to  escape  the  logic  of  the  two  facts  which  I  have 
presented.  Because  I  have  the  figures,  I  know 
that  in  actual  cash,  the  coal  trade  is  taking  out 
of  its  pocket  today  the  round  sum  of  half  a  million 
dollars  a  year  to  spend  on  efforts  to  evade  these 
real  questions  rather  than  to  solve  them. 

I  never  have  had  and  have  not  now  the  courage 
to  compute  what  it  has  cost  the  trade — by  the 
surrender  of  a  proper  price  for  coal — to  ignore 
the  insistent  logic  of  my  two  propositions.  But, 
there  is  one  known  and  fully  recorded  incident 
by  which  the  cost  to  coal  men  of  disagreement 
among  the  operators  as  to  the  expediency  to  be 
adopted,  has  been  reduced  to  a  concrete  figure. 

Petty  Quarrel  Killed  $3.00  Agreement. 

What  I  mean  is:  It  was  the  quarrel  among  coal 
operators  over  mere  trifles  which  led  to  the  un¬ 
doing  of  the  Peabody  Committee  on  coal  produc¬ 
tion  under  the  Council  of  National  Defense. 
Therefore,  it  was  the  petty  quarrel  between  the 
operators  which  resulted  in  the  Garfield  $2.00  a 
ton  price  in  place  of  the  Peabody  $3.00  a  ton  price. 
Therefore,  it  was  disunion  among  the  operators 
which  lost  the  bituminous  coal  industry  of 
America  six  hundred  million  dollars  during  the 
last  coal  year. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  is  costing  the  coal 
trade  six  hundred  million  dollars  every  year  to 
ignore  the  two  basic  facts  which  I  have  declared 
to  be  paramount  in  the  industry.  I  do  believe 
that  I  am  ultra-conservative  when  I  say  that  the 
actual  minimum  cost  to  the  industry  is  a  hundred 
and  fifty  million  dollars  a  year. 

If  anyone,  therefore,  says  that  my  two  pro¬ 


posals,  which  are  directed  at  these  fundamentals, 
are  “idealistic”  and  “impractical,”  the  burden  of 
proof  is  upon  him  to  show  that  the  method 
which  the  trade  is  using  to  get  these  other  dis¬ 
astrous  results  is  not  absolutely  insane.  Indeed, 
his  effort  to  put  me  on  the  defensive  only  serves 
to  put  him  on  the  defensive.  This  must  be  so 
because  I  am  striking  at  the  cause.  He  is  trying  to 
apply  his  remedy  to  the  effect.  Mine  is  the  logical 
place  and  point  from  which  to  start  a  solution.  The 
burden  of  proof  is  on  h\m  to  prove  that  a  local  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  effect  will  ultimately  get  back  to  a  re¬ 
moval  of  the  cause  of  the  disease. 

If  he  cannot  present  clear  and  convincing  proof 
that  his  methods  will  get  the  same  result,  then 
his  whole  plan  classifies  itself  as  being  in  the 
experimental  zone.  At  that  point,  he  faces  the 
fact  that  the  outlay  of  money  is  positive,  and  the 
cut  in  selling  price  is  definite.  Yet,  he  is  forced 
to  admit  that  any  return  on  that  great  outlay  is 
purely  conjectural  and  problematical.  Any  busi¬ 
ness  project  which  cannot  assure  interest  on  the 
initial  outlay  is  in  need  of  great  justification. 

Coming  back,  now,  to  the  essential  problems  in 
coal  and  restating  my  original  proposition  in  a 
slightly  different  way  we  have  the  following: 

First,  too  much  coal  land  is  available  for  de¬ 
velopment.  During  the  war  the  price  at  which  coal 
sold  rose  uniformly  to  a  level  where  coal  mining 
was  profitable — quite  profitable.  It  is  true  that 
most  or  all  of  the  profit  was  taken  in  the  form  of 
taxes.  Still,  the  public  knew  about  the  profit  and 
didn’t  know  about  the  taxes.  The  public  was 
badly  informed.  The  absence  of  publicity  on  the 
part  of  the  coal  trade  is  responsible  for  the  public 
not  being  informed.  At  any  rate,  the  public  knew 
about  the  gross  margin  and  didn’t  know  about 
the  taxes,  so  the  public  was  led  to  invest  its 
money  in  coal  mines.  As  a  most  natural  result, 
the  business  of  producing  coal  and  of  preparing 
to  produce  coal  has  been  badly  overdoife.  That 
much  we  will  all  admit  without  argument. 

Second,  the  operator — please  forget  about  his 
motive  or  his  incentive  for  doing  so — began  to 
pay  the  miner  on  the  piece-work  basis.  Other 
business  men  previously  had  done  the  same  thing. 
Theteby  they  had  inspired  their  workers  to  pro¬ 
duce  more  that  they  could  earn  more.  When 
those  other  workers  had  come  to  earn  more  those 
other  employers  had  cut  the  rate,  and,  therefore, 
had  cut  the  earning  capacity  of  the  worker.  This 
was  their  way  of  getting  a  larger  volume  of  pro¬ 
duction  at  the  old  cost. 

The  workers  in  other  lines  became  distrustful, 
and  naturally  so. 

When  the  miners  were  paid  on  the  piece-work 
basis,  the  union  saw  to  it  that  the  miner  did  not 
duplicate  the  mistake  of  increasing  production 
only  to  invite  a  reduction  in  his  wages.  The 
miners,  therefore,  under  the  leadership  of  their 
union,  shirked  on  their  job.  Having  mucfi  bigger 
earnings  within  their  grasp,  they  refused  to  take 
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it,  fearing  that  in  the  end  they  would  have  to  do 
more  work,  only  to  earn  the  same  old  amount  of 
money.  Being  in  position  to  earn  more,  but  not 
daring  to  do  so,  the  miner  became  bitter. 

Reduced  Labor  Efficiency  a  Factor. 

Being  distrustful  of  their  employers  and  bitter, 
the  miner  proceeded  studiously  to  pad  the  mine 
payroll.  He  did  so  by  dividing  up  the  work  which 
he  had  formerly  done  among  a  greater  number  of 
men.  Thus  one  man  came  to  cut  the  coal,  another 
to  load  it,  a  third  to  take  down  the  draw  slate, 
a  fourth  to  place  the  timber,  a  fifth  to  lay  the 
track,  and  so  on.  By  this  process  every  economy 
made  possible  by  the  use  of  improved  machinery 
was  dissipated  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
padded  payroll. 

You  may  charge  the  result  to  unionism  or  to  any¬ 
thing  you  please,  but  you  must  admit  that  mine  is 
a  statement  of  the  exact  facts. 

To  recapitulate:  The  development  of  mines  has 
been  overdone.  The  padding  of  the  mine  payroll 
has  reached  the  point  where  cost  of  production  is 
far  too  high.  The  burdens  in  both  directions  squeeze 
the  profit  out  of  coal.  With  so  much  admitted,  the 
question  is: 

“How  can  we  get  at  the  real  thing  to  be  done — • 
make  coal  profitable?” 

That  is  something  in  which  we  are  all  keenly  in¬ 
terested.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  whether  the 
proposed  remedies  fit  the  disease  that  I  want  to  dis¬ 
cuss  a  few  of  them. 

I  am  convinced  that  I  am  right  in  saying  that 
every  remedy  proposed  since  the  armistice  was  signed 
has  been  a  local  remedy  intended  to  be  applied  to 
the  effect  and  in  no  way  designed  to  remove  the 
cause.  In  fact,  no  remedy  has  been  or  is  being  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  cause  at  all.  No  proposals  so  far  made 
were  designed  even  remotely  to  reach  the  cause  as  I 
have  stated  it.  Rather,  all  expedients  so  far  ad¬ 
vanced  presuppose  that  the  cause  must  remain  as  it 
is  and  that  somehow  we  may  contrive  by  trickery, 
ingenuity  or  slipperyness  to  escape  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  the  two  things  which  I  have  outlined 
as  being  at  the  root  of  the  disease.  That  being  true, 
all  these  proposals  are,  to  my  mind,  off  the  same 
piece  as  the  statement  of  the  Christian  Scientist  who, 
seeing  a  building  block  falling  from  a  cornice  upon 
his  heac^,  tried,  instead  of  getting  from  under  it,  to 
escape  the  consequences  of  being  hit  by  it,  by  de¬ 
claring  vehemently  that  no  danger  threatened  him. 

One  of  these  ingenuous  proposals  is  in  essence 
that  we  shall  allow  all  of  the  too  many  mines  to 
remain  in  existence;  that  all  of  them  shall  always 
be  ready  to  produce  and  ship  coal;  and  having  thus 
made  inevitable  the  flooding  of  the  market,  we  shall 
try  to  make  them  profitable  by  declaring  that  it  costs 
today  $2.35  a  ton  to  produce  coal.  This  is  worth 
examining. 

I  am  willing  to  admit  that  if  a  mine  has  a  fixed 
overhead  and  works  only  two  days  a  week  getting 
out  only  a  minimum  tonnage  on  those  two  days, 
the  cost  of  production  may  be  $2.35.  In  fact,  if  the 
same  mine  worked  only  one  day  or  half  of  a  day  a 
week  and  cut  its  output  even  more,  its  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  might  go  up  to  $4.75  or  even  to  $5.00  a  ton. 
Still,  that  is  not  a  legitimate  cost  of  production. 
Even  if  it  were,  the  declaration  of  it — in  face  of  the 
known  fact  that  the  cost  formerly  was  only  half  that 
sum — would  neither  limit  the  amount  of  coal  open 
for  development  nor  solve  the  mine  labor  problem. 


Instead,  it  would  only  complicate  the  question  of 
making  coal  profitable  by  inducing  more  men  to  take 
a  hand  at  coal  production  in  order  to  make  his 
money  by  cutting  that  cost.  Also,  when  the  miner 
knew  what  he  was  being  paid  and  what  the  opera¬ 
tors  were  getting  for  coal,  it  would  induce  him  to 
demand  more  money,  that  thereby  he  might  be  paid 
for  his  enforced  idle  time  as  well  as  for  his  active 
time. 

Therefore,  to  boost  the  cost  of  producing  coal 
beyond  the  legitimate  cost  of  production  on  a  full¬ 
working-time  basis  is  not  a  solution  of  the  basic 
problems  in  coal.  It  merely  complicates  them  and 
makes  the  inevitable  solution  more  difficult  by  de¬ 
laying  it. 

Getting  at  the  Root  of  the  Evil. 

It  is  not  necessary,  I  believe,  to  go  over  identically 
the  same  ground  in  analyzing  similarly  the  other  pro¬ 
posal,  which  is  that  by  some  artificial  restraint  coal 
shall  be  kept  in  the  ground  until  it  is  sold.  With 
the  too-many  mines  extant,  this  can  mean  only  that 
the  production  of  each  shall  be  reduced  to  a  point 
where  they  work  a  day  or  two  days  a  week  instead 
of  five  or  five  and  a  half  days  a  week.  The  result 
of  such  a  program  is  precisely  that  which  has  just 
been  described.  The  net  outcome  is  an  exaggerated 
cost  of  production  which  invites  increased  competi¬ 
tion  and  incites  dissatisfaction  among  the  miners  and 
ends  in  a  demand  for  higher  wages.  This  remedy,  in 
other  words,  is  not  responsive  to  the  basic  disorder. 
It  is  merely  a  balm  applied  to  a  skin  rash  which  in 
itself  indicates  a  specific  blood  disease. 

The  same  old  question  came  up  recently  in  a  dis¬ 
cussion  as  to  what  to  do  with  the  tidewater  pool. 
During  that  discussion  there  was  also  raised  the 
question  what  to  do  with  the  lake  pool  and  with  the 
pool  through  the  Russell  yard.  Every  man  who 
discussed  either  of  these  pools  wanted  to  get  rid  of 
it,  as  organized.  But  he  instantly  turned  upon  his 
own  heel  and  proposed  the  formation  of  another 
pool,  a  little  differently  organized.  No  man  dis¬ 
cussed  the  principle  involved.  Every  man  has  his 
mind  fixed  on  a  detail  of  procedure. 

In  essence,  a  pool  is  nothing  more  than  an  effort, 
at  the  market  end,  to  limit  production  at  the  mines. 
It  thrives  if  it  effects  a  division  of  territory  and  if  it 
succeeds  in  withholding  coal  from  the  market  until 
it  is  sold,  hence  if  it  influences  the  mines  to  keep 
their  coal  in  the  ground  until  there  is  need  for  it. 
That,  after  all — so  long  as  we  have  more  mines  than 
we  need — simply  means  another  plan  to  reduce  the 
running  time  from  five  and  a  half  days  a  week  to 
perhaps  one  or  two  days  a  week. 

But  it  is  a  remedy  applied  to  the  effect,  not  to  the 
cause.  And  it  is  a  remedy  which  by  being  successful 
defeats  its  own  purpose.  It  tends  to  keep  mine 
productive  capacity  up  and  actual  production  of  coal 
down.  By  doing  so  it  tends  to  advance  both  the 
cost  of  production  and  the  selling  price.  That,  of 
course,  has  precisely  the  same  effect  as  the  other 
methods  I  have  described.  It  invites  new  competi¬ 
tion.  It  causes  the  miner  to  demand  the  payment  to 
him  of  higher  wages  to  compensate  for  his  idle  as 
well  as  for  his  active  time.  So  that  remedy,  like  the 
other,  is  applied  to  the  effect  rather  than  to  the 
cause.  Therefore,  it  aggravates  rather  than  removes 
the  disease. 

I  am  not  going  to  take  time  even  to  discuss  the 
other  proposals.  To  do  so  would  be  to  waste  both 
time  and  effort.  One  of  these  proposals  has  been  so 
idiotic  that  it  actually  seeks  to  solve  coal  basic  prob¬ 


lems  by  driving  one  class  of  coal  men  out  of  busi¬ 
ness.  Its  authors  think,  presumably,  that  to  do  this 
might  result  either  in  advancing  the  price  or,  in 
some  mysterious  fashion,  in  cutting  the  cost. 

What  this  other  proposal  amounts  to — so  long  as 
the  miners  are  undisputed  masters  in  coal — is  an 
effort  to  save  more  money  out  of  the  market  price, 
only  to  pay  over  to  the  miner  in  wages.  Or,  if  not 
that,  then  it  swells,  for  a  month  or  so,  the  profit  of 
the  operator  only  to  invite  in  more  competition, 
which,  in  the  end  will  insure  his  insolvency. 

These  things — to  my  mind  at  least — all  point  to  the 
utter  imbecility  of  all  proposals  made.  They  point  to 
the  childishness  of  most  of  the  discussion  of  the  coal 
problem.  They  would  be  ridiculously  funny  if  it 
were  not  for  the  fact  that  the  coal  trade  is  actually 
taking  out  of  its  pocket  a  half  million  dollars  of 
good  money  every  year  to  pay  the  cost  of  this  insane 
propaganda.  It  would  be  especially  funny,  if  it  were 
not  for  the  fact  that  preachment  of  these  doctrines 
brings  that  disunion  in  the  trade  which  vents  itself  in 
price  cutting  to  end  in  costing  the  coal  trade  $150,- 
000,000  a  year. 

The  burden  of  proof  that  these  “remedies”  are 
worth  what  they  cost  is  on  the  man  who  proposes 
them. 


The  Iceless  Winter  of  1890. 

While  ex-Governor  Odell  of  New  York  is  ad- 
\  ising  two  weeks  of  prayer  for  zero  weather  to  in¬ 
sure  an  ice  crop  and  thus  save  us  all  from  an  ice 
famine  next  summer,  the  farmers  who  are  butcher¬ 
ing  pigs  find  the  end  of  the  melt  is  heavy  while  the 
balance  of  it  is  light.  They  also  report  that  cater¬ 
pillars  last  fall  wore  their  black  hairs  well  fore  and 
aft  which,  according  to  these  scientists,  would  go  to 
show  that  what  cold  weather  we  are  apt  to  get  would 
be  at  the  end  of  the  season,  if  ever.  This  fact 
being  repeated  to  a  Hebrew  customer  met  with  the 
nai\e  inquiry,  But — how  comes  the  canterbiller 
knows  dat?” 

An  old  iceman  who  went  through  the  iceless  win¬ 
ter  of  1890  says  that  all  hands. and  the  cook  hiked 
it  up  to  Champlain  and  Maine.  A  few  icehouses  on 
the  Hudson  were  partly  filled  from  1,000-ton  tramp 
steamers  bringing  the  frozen  cubes  from  Nova  Scotia 
and  New  Brunswick,  while  ponds  around  Lake 
George  were  bought  and  cut  by  men  who  never  had 
been  out  of  sight  of  their  own  chimney  smoke.  But 
a  curious  slant  to  this  history  is,  that  as  far  as  can 
be  seen  coal  consumption  kept  up  well. 

It  needs  a  going  back  to  the  Centennial  year  1876 
to  find  real  warm  weather  right  up  to  Washington’s 
Birthday,  but  after  that  there  was  a  cold,  windy 
spring,  very  late. 


Long  Hauls  on  Ashes. 

The  importance  of  an  undue  quantity  of  ash  as 
a  component  part  of  coal  is  well  recognized  by  a 
number  of  the  large  steam  users  in  lower  Manhat¬ 
tan.  Now  as  in  the  recent  past,  during  the  period 
of  high  prices  for  tugs  and  barges,  it  has  been  par¬ 
ticularly  difficult  to  secure  economical  disposal  of 
ashes  by  loading  them  at  some  convenient  pier  or 
bulkhead.  The  charges  for  such  disposal  are  esti¬ 
mated  at  as  much  as  the  cost  of  the  coal  ton  for 
ton.  Consequently,  as  there  are  no  convenient  back¬ 
yards  in  the  downtown  section,  long  hauls  are  neces¬ 
sary,  and  the  auto-truck  comes  into  play  in  fine 
style. 

The  ashes  from  the  Equitable  Building  are  taken 
away  out  on  Long  Island,  between  Corona  and  Flush¬ 
ing,  where  they  are  utilized  to  fill  in  marshy  ground. 
This  is  a  method  of  disposal  that  would  be  quite  im¬ 
practicable  if  horses  had  to  be  relied  upon. 


The  Stevens  colliery  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal 
Co.,  near  Pittston,  has  been  closed  indefinitely, 
and  the  working  force  of  200  or  more  men  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Exeter  colliery,  nearby. 
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Future  o£  American  Coal  in  Mediterranean  Markets. 

Competition  Will  Be  Less  Severe  than  in  Pre-War  Days,  Owing  to  Decline  of  British  and  German  Coal 
Production  and  the  Fact  that  Those  Countries  Must  Supply  an  Increased  Tonnage  to  France. 


Mention  has  been  made  in  the  first  article 
of  this  series  of  the  necessity  of  providing, 
wherever  possible,  for  unbroken  and  con¬ 
tinuous  voyages  for  the  ships  carrying 
American  coal  to  other  countries.  Only  if 
we  make  the  most  economical  use  of  all 
our  shipping  facilities  can  we  hope  to  trans¬ 
port  coal  so  cheaply  as  to  make  it  competi¬ 
tive  in  other  countries.  The  interests  of 
the  coal  exporters  of  this  country,  there¬ 
fore,  are  identical  with  those  of  our  ship¬ 
ping  men  and  a  close  cooperation  between 
the  coal  interests  and  the  transporters 
should  be  effected  as  early  as  possible. 

The  solution  of  the  problems  which  con¬ 
front  us  may  not  be  found  in  a  day ;  it  may 
take  months,  even  years,  before  a  clean- 
cut  system  of  overseas  coal  transportation 
has  been  evolved  and  much  experimenting 
will  have  to  be  done  during  this  time.  To 
prevent  unnecessary  loss  of  time  and  energy, 
however,  a  thorough  investigation  should 
precede  each  step  taken  by  our  exporters. 
Each  problem  should  be  thoroughly  ana¬ 
lyzed  and  broken  up  into  its  integral  parts, 
each  to  be  dealt  with  separately  as  the 
occasion  may  require. 

The  most  immediate  of  these  problems 
ahead  of  us  seems  to  be  that  of  supplying 
the  Mediterranean  countries  with  all  the 
coal  they  may  require  for  the  purpose  of 
reestablishing  their  sadly  neglected  in¬ 
dustrial  life. 

Somehow  the  solution  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  coal  problem  is  closely  linked  up 
with  another  of  our  international  problems, 
that  is,  how  to  deal  best  with  our  large  im¬ 
ports  from  Asia  without  wasting  too  much 
shipping  tonnage  on  the  long  outward 
journey  from  the  United  States  to  the 
Asiatic  ports.  There  are  two  ways  of  get¬ 
ting  to  Asia.  One  is  westward  through  the 
Panama  Canal  or  directly  from  one  of  the 
ports  on  our  West  Coast ;  the  other  one 
leads  eastward  through  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  the  Suez  Canal  to  India. 

Going  westward,  freight  is  not  easily  ob¬ 
tainable.  Going  east,  however,  all  the  traffic 
to  Europe  waits  for  our  shipping.  Food 
stuffs,  cotton,  raw  materials  and  coal  must 
be  shipped  to  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean 
coast.  A  complete  cargo  can  be  practically 
guaranteed  for  our  ships  until  the  Suez 
Canal  is  reached.  Only  a  comparatively 
short  voyage  then  remains  until  ports  are 
reached  where  homeward  cargoes  can  be  had. 
A  successful  campaign  in  Spain,  Italy,  the 
Balkan  countries,  and  Turkey,  in  support  of 
our  coal  exports  in  this  direction,  will  bene¬ 
fit  not  only  our  coal  industry ;  it  will  be 
essential,  also,  for  the  cheap  and  effective 
operation  of  the  American  merchant  fleet. 
England  and  Germany  Monopolize  Mediterranean 
Coal  Markets. 

Before  the  war  the  coal  market  in  the 
countries  bordering  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
was  practically  monopolized  by  the  English 
and  German  coal  exporters,  the  English 
getting  the  lion’s  share  of  the  trade.  Italy 
was  by  far  the  best  customer  for  British 
coal  in  this  part  of  the  world,  but  the  Eng- 
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fish  coal  exports  to  Mediterranean  ports 
were  heavy  all  through  the  line. 

British  Exports  to  Mediterranean. 

During  the  year  1913  for  instance,  the 
last  which  can  be  called  with  some  right 
economically  normal,  the  English  coal  ex¬ 
ports  in  this  direction  were  distributed  as 
follows : 

Un- 

Small  screened  Large 
coal  coal  coal  Total 

Tons  Tons  Tons  Tons 

Spain  and 

Canaries...  487,000  1,191,000  1,969,000  3,648,000 


Italy  . . .  1,558,000  2,381,000  5,707,000  9,647,000 

Greece  . . .  76,000  240,000  410,000  727,000 

Turkey  .  26,000  50,000  292,000  369,000 

Egypt,  inch 

Sudan .  217,000  499,000  2,445,000  3,162,000 

Algeria  .  317,000  445,000  518,000  1,281,000 

Gibraltar  ....  57,000  88,000  209,000  334,000 

Malta  .  126,000  144,000  428,000  700,000 


The  German  exports  of  coal  were  not 
quite  as  heavy,  but  the  German  exporters 
had  made  very  heavy  inroads  upon  many 
fields  which  for  a  considerable  while  had 
been  held  exclusively  by  English  interests. 
In  the  case  of  Germany,  also,  Italy  was  by 
far  the  largest  customer. 

German  Exports  to  Mediterranean. 

During  the  year  1913  the  coal  exports 
were  distributed  as  follows : 

•  Coal  Coke  Briquettes 

Tons  Tons  Tons 

Gibraltar,  Malta  and 


Cypress  .  61,000  ...  ... 

Greece  .  62,000  21,000  28,000 

Italy  . 894,000  183,000  132,000 

Spain  . 279,000  37,000  5,000 

Turkey  .  12,000  6,000  15,000 

Egypt  .  90,000  1,000  36,000 

Algeria  .  71.000  ...  59,000 


Italy  Key  to  Mediterranean  Market. 

Italy  being  the  largest  of  the  consumers 
in  the  field  and  being  most  centrally  located, 
it  is  generally  held  that  the  nation  which  is 
supplying  most  coal  to  Italy  will  also  con¬ 
trol  the  principal  trade  of  the  whole  terri¬ 
tory.  Hence  the  very  great  interest  taken 
by  European  coal  distributors  in  the  Italian 
market.  If  our  coal  merchants  want  to  gain 
an  understanding  of  the  Mediterranean  coal 
situation,  they  must,  therefore,  study  princi¬ 
pally  the  Italian  coal  market,  this  being 
more  or  less  the  jumping-off  ground  for 
any  other  extensive  operation  they  may 
have  in  mind  later  in  the  development  of  the 
business. 

Italy,  contrary  to  the  opinion  generally 
expressed,  has  some  coal  of  her  own,  but  the 
resources  are  not  very  large  and  mining 
operations  are  very  costly  owing  to  the 
irregularity  of  the  veins.  Italy  also  pro¬ 
duces  a  fairly  large  quantity  of  lignite, 
which,  however,  is  unsuitable  for  most  of 
the  purposes  for  which  coal  is  required 
generally.  As  the  result  Italy  must  import 
large  quantities  of  coal  and  it  has  more  than 
doubled  its  importation  during  the  last 
fifteen  years.  It  reaches  now  normally  10,- 
000,000  tons  every  year,  but  imports  have 


fluctuated  a  good  deal  under  the  influence  of 
the  disturbed  industrial  conditions  during 
the  last  few  years. 

England,  as  mentioned  already,  was  and 
is  still  the  principal  country  supplying  coal 
to  Italy  and  its  coal  shipments  have  reached 
as  much  as  95  per  cent  of  the  total  consump¬ 
tion  of  foreign  coal  by  Italy.  Germany, 
France,  Austria-Hungary,  Belgium,  and  the 
United  States  are  dividing  amongst  them¬ 
selves  the  little  which  is  left  over. 

The  coal  which  Italy  buys  from  England 
is  mostly  mined  in  South  Wales,  in  the 
Durham  -  Northumberland  district,  and 
partly  also  in  Scotland.  England  has  gained 
its  important  position  in  the  Italian  coal 
market  and  in  the  Mediterranean  owing  to 
the  cheap  prices  for  which  it  can  sell  nearly 
everywhere.  English  coal  is  practically  al¬ 
ways  cheaper  than  the  German  and  French 
coal  of  corresponding  heating  value,  which 
naturally  means  a  very  severe  handicap  for 
the  non-English  coal  distributors.  The  low 
cost  of  English  coal  in  this  market  does  not 
result  from  cheap  mining,  the  English  mines 
in  fact  being  mostly  more  expensive  than 
those  of  her  continental  European  competi¬ 
tors. 

But  England  has  been  able  to  solve  the 
transportation  problem  much  more  effec¬ 
tively  than  can  ever  be  the  case  with  her 
other  European  competitors.  Coal  in  most 
instances  is  loaded  in  England  in  near 
proximity  to  the  mines,  requiring  only  a 
short  railroad  haul,  and  is  then  shipped  in 
one  continuous  and  uninterrupted  voyage  to 
its  destination. 

German  Coal  Exports  Handicapped  by  Transporta¬ 
tion  Difficulties. 

Germany  is  not  so  happily  placed  in  this 
respect.  Of  the  German  coal  districts  prac¬ 
tically  only  the  Ruhr  and  Sarre  district,  the 
Aix  la  Chapelle  fields  and  the  Lorraine  fields 
have  an  interest  in  the  coal  exports  of  the 
country.  As  to  the  Mediterranean  trade  and 
especially  Italy,  four  transport  possibilities 
are  open.  The  first  is  the  railroad  line  lead¬ 
ing  along  the  Rhine  through  the  St.  Goth- 
ard  Tunnel  and  from  there  to  the  principal 
centres  of  consumption  in  North  Italy. 

The  second  road  uses  the  German  inland 
canal  system  reaching  such  inland  ports  as 
Mannheim  or  Ludwigshafen,  for  instance, 
from  where  the  coal  is  loaded  on  trains  and 
goes  via  the  St.  Gothard  Tunnel  to  the  con¬ 
sumer.  The  third  road  starts  from  the  in¬ 
land  ports  of  Duisburg,  Ruhrort,  or  Dort¬ 
mund  as  collecting  centres.  The  coal  is 
transshipped  to  Rhine  barges  and  goes  on 
these  to  Rotterdam,  Amsterdam,  or  Ant¬ 
werp,  from  where  it  is  carried  to  Italy  or 
any  other  Mediterranean  port  by  way  of 
Gibraltar.  The  fourth  road  leads  by  rail 
northward  to  one  of  the  large  German  ports 
from  where  the  coal  is  carried  by  ship 
through  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  German  case 
rail  transportation  can  not  be  avoided  en¬ 
tirely  and  that  it  is  especially  extensive  in 
the  southern  direction.  Experience  has 
shown  that  German  coal  transported  south- 
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ward  through  the  St.  Gothard  Tunnel  is 
only  competitive  in  the  most  northern  part 
of  the  Mediterranean  field,  where  it  finds 
use  in  the  industrial  districts  of  Northern 
Italy.  Its  position  is  slowly  attacked  by 
British  coal  which  comes  into  the  district 
from  Venice  or  Genoa.  No  German  coal 
can  be  sold  in  the  proximity  of  any  port  if 
transported  by  this  route.  For  its  Mediter¬ 
ranean  trade  proper  the  German  coal  in¬ 
dustry,  therefore,  has  open  only  the  north¬ 
ern  route  which  leads  either  by  water  to 
Belgian  or  Dutch  ports  or  by  partly  rail  and 
partly  canal  to  a  German  port. 

This  situation  may  be  of  considerable  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  future  development  of  the 
German  coal  exports  to  Mediterranean 
countries.  No  doubt  the  old  friendship  be¬ 
tween  the  German  and  Belgian  coal  trans¬ 
porters  will  be  effectively  disturbed  by  the 
experiences  of  the  war,  and  with  this  Ger¬ 
many  loses  the  very  important  outlet  in 
Antwerp.  If  her  coal  producers  wish  to  use 
the  Rhine  voyage  at  all,  they  will  have  to 
ship  to  Amsterdam  or  Rotterdam.  The 
only  alternative  is  the  comparatively  ex¬ 
pensive  route  to  one  of  the  German  ports 
which  also  adds  somewhat  to  the  length  of 
the  sea  voyage.  The  German  railroads 
allow  special  export  rates  for  coal  Avhich  re¬ 
duces  the  transportation  cost  somewhat.  It 
is  not  at  all  unlikely  that'  the  war,  therefore, 
will  result  in  a  serious  impediment  for  the 
future  expansion  of  German  coal  trade  in 
Southern  Europe  and  will  make  German 
coal  less  competitive. 

Intricacies  of  German-English  Coal  Competition 
Explained. 

Under  normal  conditions  England  would 
benefit  most  by  this  situation.  Competition 
between  England  and  Germany  has  been  a 
rather  complicated  matter.  By  using  the 
Belgian  and  Dutch  ports,  the  German  coal 
exporters  had  the  advantage  of  benefiting 
by  the  special  favorable  rates  charged  by 
Dutch  and  Belgian  railroads  for  bulk  ship¬ 
ments.  This  was  done  with  the  intention  of 
bringing  carrying  trade  to  the  ports  of  the 
two  countries.  The  German  coal  exporters 
were  permitted  in  this  way  to  ship  at  rates 
only  slightly  higher  than  the  English.  A 
careful  selection  of  the  coal  and  specializa¬ 
tion  on  well  paying  grades  further  assisted 
in  the  building  up  of  the  market. 

The  French  coal  fields  at  St.  Etienne  are 
those  mostly  interested  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  trade.  Marseilles  is  the  best  outlet, 
and  a  regular  coal-carrying  trade  covering 
a  large  part  of  the  field  took  place  in  pre¬ 
war  times  from  that  port.  Austria-Hun¬ 
gary  was  reaching  practically  only  North¬ 
ern  Italy  and  the  Balkan  Peninsula;  it  was 
not  a  very  serious  competitor. 

Factors  Governing  Future  Competition. 

In  considering  the  future  development  of 
the  coal  distribution  in  the  countries 
bordering  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea  the 
following  points  must  be  kept  in  mind. 
German  competition,  whenever  it  should 
return,  has  open  only  the  northern  route 
entering  the  field  through  the  Strait  of 
Gibraltar.  It  would  not  pay  the  German 
coal  producers  to  ship  coal  to  any  of  the 
Italian  ports  by  rail  and  carry  it  from 
there  by  ships  to  its  destination.  The  ex¬ 
pense  connected  with  the  loading  and  re¬ 
loading  would  be  too  high  for  any  ordinary 
competitive  business. 


On  the  northern  route  transportation  is 
slightly  costlier  than  shipping  coal  from 
English  ports.  German  coal  can  be  held 
reasonably  competitive  against  English  coal 
only  by  a  very  careful  selection  of  quality 
and  the  most  scientific  method  of  trans¬ 
portation.  The  war  will  not  change  any¬ 
thing  in  this  situation.  England  therefore, 
retains,  theoretically  and  practically,  its 
very  favorable  position  in  this  market. 

There  will  be  noticeable  a  -considerable 
increase  in  the  consumption  of  coal  in  the 
Mediterranean  countries  in  the  near  future. 
This  contention  is  based  upon  the  general 
impetus  which  was  given  by  the  war  to  the 
industrial  life  of  practically  all  countries 
bordering  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Italy 
has  vastly  increased  its  industrial  equipment 
during  the  war.  New  industries  have  sprung 
up  in  French  North  Africa.  The  Balkan 
Peninsula  soon  will  show  signs  of  a  very 
strong  industrial  recovery,  largely  caused 
by  the  removal  of  the  very  depressing 
Austrian-Hungarian  influence  on  the 
Czech-Slavonic  races.  Asia  Minor  will  now 
develop  many  of  its  industries  which  have 
been  kept  back  owing  to  the  unsatisfactory 
management  of  the  industrial  affairs  of 
these  regions  by  the  old  regime,  and  Egypt 
is  said  to  have  changed  a  good  deal  indus¬ 
trially  during  the  campaign. 

This  whole  market  will  practically  be  left 
dependent  upon  England  for  its  coal  sup¬ 
plies.  But  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether 
England  will  be  able  to  take  full  care  of  it 
in  addition  to  its  many  commitments  in 
other  directions.  It  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  that  the  English  coal  mines 
may  have  great  difficulties  to  keep  up  their 
pre-war  production,  owing  to  the  reduction 
in  the  number  of  men,  caused  unfortunate¬ 
ly  by  the  war. 

France  is  not  likely  to  take  up  coal  min¬ 
ing  very  soon  at  anything  like  its  pre-war 
rate,  and  the  French  coal  consumers  will 
look  for  supplies  either  to  Germany  or  Eng¬ 
land.  They  may  receive  a  large  part  of  the 
coal  they  require  under  some  sort  of  an 
agreement  from  Germany,  but  the  produc¬ 


tive  capacity  of  the  German  coal  mines  will 
be  impaired  just  as  much  as  is  the  case  with 
those  of  England.  Both  countries  will  be 
fully  busy  to  keep  France  supplied  with  coal 
during  the  next  years,  which  may  tax  their 
facilities  very  heavily. 

English  coal  producers,  therefore,  most 
likely  will  not  be  exactly  unhappy  if  at 
least  part  of  the  load  is  taken  from  their 
shoulders  and  if  our  American  coal  ex¬ 
porters  can  assist  in  supplying  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  market.  A  movement  of  Ameri¬ 
can  coal  had  actually  set  in  during  the  first 
years  of  the  war,  the  difficulty  of  supplying 
the  necessary  ships  and  the  tight  situation 
in  our  own  market,  however,  seems  to  have 
interrupted  it  again. 

The  United  States  Enters  the  Market. 

The  railroad  transportation  problem  in 
the  United  States  has  found  at  least  a  tem¬ 
porary  solution  and  our  young  merchant 
marine  will  take  care  of  the  other  end  of 
the  transportation  question.  The  whole 
problem  is  a  good  deal  simplified  by  the 
fact  that,  after  all,  neither  of  the  great  coal 
producing  countries  can  approach  the  field 
by  any  other  way  than  through  the  Strait 
of  Gibraltar.  True,  the  distance  is  much 
longer  from  New  York  or  any  other  of  our 
ports  than  it  is  from  England,  but  distance 
does  not  make  such  a  wonderful  difiference 
in  ocean  transportation,  if  all  other  factors 
are  approximately  the  same. 

The  slight  difference  in  length  of  voyage 
operating  against  the  American  shipper 
may  easily  be  readjusted  by  improving  our 
own  methods  of  production  or  handling  the 
shipments.  Gibraltar  once  passed,  matters 
become  pretty  much  even ;  the  English 
shipper  having  the  only  advantage  that  he 
is  not  removed  so  far  from  his  shipping  and 
loading  base  as  the  American.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  will  soon  be  avoided.  Our  American 
shipping  can  not  operate  very  long  in 
Mediterranean  waters  without  settling  on 
some  central  point  of  call,  which  will  form 
a  sort  of  a  turn-table  for  our  Mediterranean 
trade. 
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In  this  port,  which  may  be  Smyrna  or 
any  other  taking  the  fancy  of  our  shipping 
men,  coal  will  be  stored  for  our  ships  and 
possibly  for  future  distribution  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  market,  if  such  stores  should  be¬ 
come  necessary  in  the  interest  of  a  smooth 
operation  of  the  trade. 


Suspending  Order  Issued. 


Less  Coal  at  New  York. 


Rules  Requiring  Use  of  Pools  and  Forbidding - 
Reconsignments  Are  Withdrawn. 

Following  an  announcement  that  such  action  would 

_ _ _  _  _  shortly  be  taken,  the  Fuel  Administration  issued  an 

Naturally  our  coal  merchants  will  have  to  order  a  few  days  ago  suspending  an  earlier  order 

use  some  discrimination  in  the  selection  of  requiring  all  shipments  of  bituminous  coal  to  tide- 

the  shipments.  The  consumers  in  Italy,  in  water  at  New  York,  Philadelphia  BaUimore  and 

c  *  1  at  Other  nnints  have  become  Newport  News  to  be  made  through  the  Tidewater 

bpam  and  at  other  points  t lave  oecome  and  also  suspencHng  the  order  pro- 

used  to  the  English  eo.  1.  -  ‘  hibiting  the  reconsignment  of  soft  coal  in  the  all- 

sant  with  its  inherent  value  and  its  respec-  ^  {rade 

tive  qualities.  They  will  make  a  change  -phe  recent  order  provides  that  “the  order  dated 
only  if  they  can  not  help  it,  if  no  English  ^ovember  6,  1917,  entitled  ‘Order  relative  to  tide- 
coal  is  available,  or  if  they  are  sure  of  water  transshipment  of  coal  at  Hampton  Roads,  Bal- 
o-ettin0-  something  exactly  similar  to  that  timore,  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  and  for  the 
thev  had  before.  employment  of  and  co-operation  with  the  Tidewater 

ft  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  German  Coal  Exchange,  as  a  common  agency  to  facilitate 

i  ovrinrtprs  have  been  very  careful  in  transshipment  and  to  reduce  delays  in  the  use  of 

coal  exporters  In  y  coal  cars  and  coal  carrying  vessels,’ and  the  order  of 

grading  the  export  coal  according  said  Administrator  dated  January  31,  1919,  prohibit- 

wants  of  their  different  markets.  I  he  same  ^  shipment  of  coal  for  reconsignment,  be,  and 

must  apply  also  to  our  American  coal  ex  each  of  said  orders  and  the  operation  and  effect 

ports.  We  have  what  the  Mediterranean  thereof,  is  hereby  suspended  until  other  or  further 


Reduced  Tonnage  in  All  Tidewater  Pools — 
Embargoes  Have  Been  Removed. 

The  following  statement  regarding  the  bituminous 
coal  situation  in  New  York  harbor  was  issued  under 
date  of  February  25  from  the  New  York  office  of 
the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange : 

During  the  past  week  the  situation  has  greatly  im¬ 
proved,  and  we  have  standing  this  morning  a  total 
of  2,960  cars  of  bituminous  coal  at  all  piers.  There 
is  running  to  all  piers  a  total  of  3,502  cars.  VVe 
have  unloaded,  up  to  and  including  February  24, 
i8, 125  cars,  as  compared  with  the  month  of  January, 
21,617  cars. 

Our  average  daily  dumping,  up  to  and  including 
February  24,  is  954  cars,  in  comparison  to  the  month 
of  January,  831  cars.  On  February  3  we  had  stand¬ 
ing’  at  all  piers  6,492  cars,  which  is  3,532  cars  more 
than  we  have  standing  today. 

Cars  Standing  and  Running. 

The  following  is  the  amount  of  cars  standing  and 
running  in  each  pool  at  all  piers : 


market  requires.  It  is  up  to  us  to  bring  it 
to  the  market  and  offer  it  at  a  competitive 


price. 


order  in  the  premises  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  United  States  Fuel  Administrator,  or 
other  ’agency  created  by  the  President  under  said 
lust  now  we  require  principally  knowl-  Act,  in  respect  to  all  coal  sold,  shipped  or  distnb- 
„.r’  ,n  that  we  mav  lav  our  plans  accord-  uted  after  February  28.  1919.” 

edge,  so  tnat  we  “y  markets  To  As  previously  pointed  out,  there  is  nothing  in  this 

mg  to  the  needs  of  our  future  mar  .  ion  to  prevent  the  continued  operation  of  the 

fill  this  want  a  beginning  has  been  made  y  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange  through  a  voluntary  ar- 

our  Department  of  Commerce,  which  has  r angement  between  shippers  and  the  Railroad  Ad- 

published  several  very  interesting  reports  ministration>  and  the  indications  are  that  most  of  the 

that  may  come  handy  to  our  prospective  shippers  will  continue  to  use  the  pools  until  the 


coal  exporters. 


Mr.  Walsh  Predicts  Early  Revival. 

J.  P.  Walsh,  vice-president  of  the  Pittsburgh  Coal 
Co.,  in  an  interview  this  week  expresses  confidence 
in  the  future  of  the  bituminous  trade  and  asserts 
that,  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  intention  of  trying  to 
force  a  wage  reduction,  prices  will  be  firmly  main¬ 
tained  at  the  recent  Government  maximum : 

“Rising  costs  of  production  prevents  any  reduction 
in  coal  prices,”  said  Mr.  Walsh.  “As  indications  now 
point  to  a  big  demand  for  coal  by  April1,  we  expect 
to  see  the  district  running  full  by  that  time.  The 
mills  and  factories  are  at  the  present  time  going 
through  the  period  of  readjustment.  Coal  produc¬ 
tion  naturally  has  been  off  since  the  middle  of  Jan¬ 
uary.  We  are  not  running  full,  but  are  operating 
some  mines  to  capacity  certain  days  of  the  week. 

Buffalo  Trade  Notes. 

E.  C.  Roberts  is  in  Pittsburgh  for  the  second  Ume  *  's'tV's~peculatin„  on  what  will  happen  as  to  prices 
in  two  weeks,  where  he  hasten ^  ^  Apnl_and  one  guess  is  apparently  about  as  good 

as  another.  For  purposes  of  comparison  the  retail 


present  demurrage  rules  are  modified  by  increasing 
the  free  time  allowed  on  coal  at  the  piers  and  by 
reducing  the  present  rate  of  $3  a  car  per  day. 

New  Position  for  Mr.  Learoyd. 

Effective  Feb.  15,  1919,  A.  S.  Learoyd  has  been 
appointed  assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Lehigh 

Coal  &  Navigation  Co.  . 

Mr.  Learoyd  comes  to  the  Navigation  Company 
from  the  United  States  Fuel  Administration,  in  the 
work  of  which  during  the  past  year  he  officiated 
with  marked  success  as  Director  of  Anthracite  Dis¬ 
tribution.  .  .  .  .,  T-  . 

Prior  to  Mr.  Learoyd’s  connection  with  the  rue 

\dministration  he  was  for  many  years  employed  as 
general  freight  agent  by  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna 
&  Western  Railroad  Company. 


Pool 
1  . 
4 
9 
10 
11 

14 

15 
18 
21 

30 

31 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

43 

44 


On  Hand 
340 
258 
317 
175 
211 
11 
192 
..  296 

3 


28 

28 

225 

73 

40 

47 

73 

7 

13 

13 

138 

27 

33 


265 

15 


On  Wheels 
645 
566 
247 
393 
383 
66 
46 

142 

8 

6 

171 

164 

12 

78 

120 

30 

11 

14 

16 

143 
91 

211 

17 


3,502 


Retail  Prices  at  Baltimore. 

The  hard  coal  trade  and  the  consuming  public 


ness,  merely  returning  for  a  day  between  his  visits 

there.  .  .  . 

the  market  this  week 


Some  of  the  jobbers  look  on 
as  more  promising.  The  amount  of  buying  does  not 
increase,  but  there  are  more  inquiries,  as  if 
tracting  was  in  mind  soon. 

The  meeting  this  week  of  the  Buffalo  District 
Wholesale  Coal  Association  will  be  devoted  en¬ 
tirely  to  business,  there  being  neither  the  occasion 
nor  the  man  for  a  social  address. 

President  C.  L.  Couch  and  Secretary  G.  W.  Moss 
of  the  Weaver  Coal  Co.  are  taking  short  alternate 
vacations.  Mr.  Moss  is  in  New  York  this  week 
and  Mr.  Couch  will  be  off  next  week. 

“Running  only  three  days  a  week,”  said  an  Alle¬ 
gheny  Valley  operator  a  day  or  two  ago,  and  we 
are  glad  to  get  as  much  as  that,  for  some  of  t  e 
mines  appear  to  be  idle  pretty  nearly  all  the  time. 

John  F.  Malone,  Commissioner  of  Parks  and 
Public  Buildings  of  Buffalo,  on  asking  for  pro¬ 
posals  to  furnish  hard  coal  to  his  department  for  a 
vear  beginning  April  1,  received  only  two,  that 
of  the  Connell  Anthracite  Coal  Co.  at  $10  for  egg 
and  grate  and  $10.40  for  stove  and  chestnut  being 
lowest. 


sales  prices  here  at  present  (running  since  last  Octo¬ 
ber)  and  the  prices  on  April  1  of  last  year,  are 

given : 

Hard  White  Ash: 

Now 

N'o.  1  (Broken)  . . $n-90 

No.  2  (Egg)  .  U-9? 

No.  3  (Stove)  .  2.15 

No.  4  (Chestnut)  .  11m 

Pea  Coal  .  »«* 

Buckwheat  . 

Sunbury : 

No.  2  (Egg)  ...(Prices  not  on  circular  but 
supposed  to  be  same  as 

No.  3  (Stove).,  hard)  . ••••••  1050 

Some  dealers  sell  at  25  cents  above  Sunbury  rates 
quoted  which  were  as  per  former  schedules. 

Lykens  Valley  : 

No.  2  (Egg)  . $j“.60 

No.  3  (Stove)  .  13.00 


51  (special)  . 

60  . 

62  . 

71  . . . 

Other  . 

Rejected  .  131 

Total  .  2,960 

We  feel  that  the  present  situation  at  the  piers 
justifies  the  removing  of  all  embargoes  and  we  have 
this  morning  requested  the  various  railroads  to  re¬ 
move  all  embargoes  on  coal  consigned  to  all  piers  in 
New  York  harbor.  In  doing  this  we  caution  the 
coal  men  not  to  ship  coal  to  tidewater  unless  they 
are  in  a  position  to  furnish  boats  promptly.  There 
is  no  reason  why  the  tidewater  coal  ports  should 
continue  to  be  a  dumping  ground  when  the  line  busi¬ 
ness  lies  dormant. 


April,  1918. 
$10.10 
10.00 
10.25 
10.35 
8.95 
8.60 


$10.25 


A.  B.  McElvany,  a  member  of  the  staff  of  Direc¬ 
tor  Morrow  at  Washington,  has  been  appointed  to 
the  position  of  superintendent  of  the  National  Coal 
Association’s  proposed  Pittsburgh  office.  Mr.  Mc- 
Flvany  is  in  the  city  and  made  arrangements  to 
secure  offices.  Mr.  McElvany  is  a  former  Pittsburgh 
railroad  man. 


$10.70 

11.10 


It  is  reported  that  F.  J.  Patton,  secretary  of  the 
Northern  West  Virginia  Coal  Operators’  Association 
has  resigned,  to  become  effective  March  1  and  that 
C.  H.  Jenkins,  the  present  president,  will  decline  re- 
election.  No  announcement  has  been  received  re¬ 
garding  the  probable  successors  in  either  case. 


Nothing  Succeeds  Like  Success. 


We  understand  that  Dickson  &  Eddy  have  given 
up  the  sale  of  D.  &  H.  coal. 
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Would  Recover  Losses. 


Legal  Advice  Asked  for  Shippers  Injured  by 
Official  Rules  and  Orders. 

Charles  S.  Allen,  secretary  of  the  Wholesale  Coal 
1  rade  Association  of  New  York,  has  written  to 
Gibbs  L.  Baker,  the  association’s  counsel  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  asking  his  opinion  as  to  the  methods  that 
should  be  pursued  by  the  wholesale  interests  in  re¬ 
covering  losses  due  to  the  Fuel  Administration’s 
rules  and  orders.  Below  is  the  text  of  Mr.  Allen’s 
letter : 

For  my  own  information  and  as  a  matter  of  in¬ 
terest  to  our  members  on  what  seems  to  me  to  be 
an  extremely  important  matter,  will  you  be  good 
enough  to  let  me  have,  at  your  earliest  convenience, 
an  opinion  upon  the  following  points : 

(1)  Contracts  for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  coal 
made  prior  to  August  21,  1917,  the  date  of  the 
inauguration  of  the  Fuel  Administration,  extending 
over  the  whole  of  the  coal  year  from  April  1,  1917, 
or  a  part  thereof,  were  seriously  interfered  with  by 
the  regulations  of  the  United  States  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration  covering  the  diversion  and  zoning  of  coal. 

These  regulations  worked  a  practical  nullifica¬ 
tion  of  all  of  these  contracts  and  the  confiscation 
of  a  large  tonnage  of  coal  for  public  users  which 
otherwise  would  have  been  bought  and  sold  to 
private  users  under  contracts  at  the  contract 
profit;  causing  a  loss  to  the  shippers  of  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  contract  price,  in  some  cases 
as  much  as  $5.00  per  ton,  and  the  government 
price. 

This  Association  is  interested  to  know  what 
the  remedy,  if  any,  of  its  members  is  in  recov¬ 
ering  the  loss  sustained  by  diverting  this  coal  to 
public  use  in  derogation  of  their  contract  rights. 

This  question  affects  all  classes  of  shippers 
•of  coal. 

(2)  By  order  of  the  Fuel  Administration  a  large 
tonnage  of  coal  was  diverted  to  new  consignees,  at 
the  government  price,  and  the  shipper,  although  be¬ 
ing  the  beneficial  owner  of  the  coal,  was  not  per¬ 
mitted-  to  collect  the  15  cent  margin  allowed. 

What  remedy  existsito  recover  this  loss? 

(3)  In  many  cases  coal  was  diverted  at  the  in¬ 
stance  of  the  Fuel  Administration  to  concerns  who 
have  not  paid  for  it,  even  at  the  government  price. 

What  remedy  exists  to  recover  this  loss? 

If  your  opinion  is  that  a  remedy  exists  to  recover 
these  losses,  I  will  appreciate  it  if  you  will  give  me 
your  ideas  as  to  the  most  economical  and  efficient 
method  of  liquidating  them. 

Please  give  this  very  important  matter  your 
prompt  consideration,  and  let  me  hear  from  you. 


Easier  Going  for  Motor  Trucks. 

The  front  page  announcement  of  the  Autocar  re¬ 
fers  to  a  recent  revolutionary  idea  introduced  in 
.connection  with  the  operation  of  motor  trucks  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  hauling  of  heavy  materials. 

For  many  years  it  has  been  the  fixed  belief  of 
the  makers,  as  well  as  the  users,  of  heavy-capacity 
motor  trucks  that  solid  rubber  tires  were  best  able 
to  stand  the  rough  going  over  any  sort  of  roadbed, 
but  recent  exhaustive  experiments  have  proved  that 
the  pneumatic  tire  has  the  advantage  in  connection 
with  the  operation  of  the  auto-truck  as  it  has  in 
the  operation  of  the  pleasure  vehicle. 

The  greater  speed  attained  and  the  increased 
economy  effected  through  the  use  of  the  pneumatic 
tire  is  referred  to  in  our  front  cover  announcement, 
and  the  Autocar  company  is  ready  to  give  further 
proof  of  its  contentions  to  any  interested  retailer 
of  coal  in  the  country. 


Word  has  been  received  that  Ralph  H.  Knode, 
who  was  formerly  a  Major  in  the  overseas  forces, 
has  been  commissioned  a  Lieutenant-Colonel.  Mr. 
Knode  is  connected  with  the  International  Fuel  Cor¬ 
poration,  of  Pittsburgh.  F.  A.  Cooper,  until  re¬ 
cently  associated  with  Marvel  &  Co.,  has  joined  the 
sales  force  of  the  International  Fuel  Co. 


Anthracite  Prices  at 

White  Ash. 


F.  o.  b.  New  York 
Mines.  lower  ports. 

Broken  .  $5.95  $7.80 

Egg  .  5.85  7.70 

Stove  .  6.10  7.95 

Chestnut  . .  6.20  8.05 

Pea  .  4.50-4.80*  6.25-6.55* 

Buckwheat  .  3.00-3.40*  4.45-5.15* 

Rice  .  2.00-2.90*  3.75-4.65* 

Barley  .  1.50-2.40*  3.25-4.15* 


'’Highest  quotations  represent  Company  circular. 


Short-Time  Problems  at  Hand. 

LJ.  M.  W .  officials  in  the  anthracite  field  have 
petitioned  Dr.  Garfield  to  require  each  producing 
company  to  give  each  of  its  several  collieries  a  fair 
proportion  of  the  work  done.  It  has  been  the  policy 
in  the  past  few  weeks  for  the  large  producers  to 
close  down  the  high-cost  mines  and  undertake  to 
produce  all  the  tonnage  needed  at  the  collieries  more 
economically  operated. 

Evidently  this  very  practical  proposition  will  not 
be  received  with  favor  by  the  mine  workers,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  some  of  the  employes  are 
more  or  less  permanently  out  of  work  as  a  result 
thereof.  A  certain  number  can  be  transferred  from 
one  place  to  another,  especially  when  collieries  are 
in  close  proximity,  but  naturally  many  are  laid  off 
entirely  when  such  a  policy  of  concentration  is 
followed.  So  do  we  find  the  old-time  problems  en¬ 
tering  into  the  affairs  of  the  day. 


Wants  Statistical  Work  Continued. 

The  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  has  asked  Congress 
to  appropriate  $40,000  to  enable  it  to  continue  the 
statistical  work  of  the  Fuel  Administration.  Secre¬ 
tary  Lane,  of  the  Interior  Department,  in  endorsing 
the  application  for  funds,  said  that  the  public  should 
be  advised  of  the  working  conditions  of  a  nation¬ 
wide  industry  which  represents  an  invested  capital 
of  more  than  $1,000,000,000  for  bituminous  mines 
alone  and  which  employs  an  army  of  more  than 
three-quarters  of  a  million  men. 

This  bears  out  the  idea  several  times  put  forward 
by  us,  that  the  Fuel  Administration  establishment 
will  probably  become  more  or  less  of  a  permanent 
feature,  perhaps  subsiding  to  a  moderate  basis  in 
the  first  reaction,  but  gradually  becoming  more  im¬ 
portant. 


Lackawanna  County  Coal  Co.  - 

The  Lackawanna  County  Coal  Co.,  which  has  re¬ 
cently  come  into  some  prominence  through  the  ac¬ 
tivity  of  the  concerns  dealing  in  its  shares  on  the 
curb,  has  a  capital  stock  of  $500,000,  covering  two 
anthracite  properties  in  Lackawanna  County,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  known  as  the  Falls  and  the  West  Moun¬ 
tain  properties.  These  contain  330  acres  of  land,  80 
acres  of  which  are  underlaid  with  coal  estimated 
as  aggregating  650,000  tons. 

Both  properties  are  fully  developed  and  operating 
at  the  rate  of  60,000  tons  per  year,  yielding  a  net 
profit,  it  is  asserted,  of  about  $90,000.  Plans  are 
under  way  for  a  considerable  increase  in  produc¬ 
tion  and  the  acquisition  of  additional  properties,  it 
is  stated  in  a  circular  sent  out  by  Gwynne  Bros., 
25  Broad  street,  New  York. 


Now  that  the  scarcity  of  labor  is  a  feature  that 
is  bound  to  continue  for  many  a  day  to  come,  the 
health  of  miners  is  being  made  a  matter  of  official 
study.  A  member  of  the  United  States  Commis¬ 
sion  of  Industrial  Hygiene,  in  the  course  of  a  recent 
address  before  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  En¬ 
gineers,  told  of  what  is  being  done  in  that  direction. 
He  criticised  severely  the  continuance  of  dry  drill¬ 
ing  operations,  which  by  reason  of  the  dust  arising 
therefrom  ^re  a  fruitful  source  of  pulmonary 
diseases. 


Sir  Guy  Calthrop,  Coal  Controller  of  Great  Britain, 
died  on  February  23,  of  influenza. 


Mines  and  Tidewater. 


^eCA^S^‘  Lykens  Valley. 


* 

F.  0.  b.  New  York 

—A _ - 

F.  0.  b.  New  York 

Mines. 

lower  ports. 

Mines. 

lower  ports. 

$6.15 

$8.00 

$6.40 

$8.25 

6.05 

7.90 

6.30 

8.15 

6.30 

8.15 

6.70 

8.55 

6.30 

8.15 

6.70 

8.55 

4.90 

6.70 

5.15 

6.90 

Better  Sentiment 

in  West  Virginia. 

Charleston,  W.  Va.,  Feb.  26.— There  is  a  dis¬ 
tinctly  better  feeling  among  the  producers  in  West 
V  irginia,  Eastern  Kentucky  and  Southwest  Virginia, 
notwithstanding  there  is  neither  at  present  nor  in 
immediate  prospect  any  better  movement  of  coal. 

In  the  first  named  States  this  is  due,  to  a  large 
extent,  to  the  newly  formed  price  information  bureau 
that  is  going  to  eliminate,  first,  the  ever-present  price 
liar ;  second,  that  it  will  be  a  moral  strength  to  the 
large  number  of  small  operators  who  have  but  re¬ 
cently  entered  the  business,  by  giving  them  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  what  has  been  done  by  those  of  longer  ex¬ 
perience. 

In  other  words,  instead  of  merely  floundering 
around  in  a  haphazard  way,  and  making  prices  just 
what  the  exigencies  of  the  moment  or  the  craftiness 
of  the  coal  buyer  may  suggest,  the  production  of 
bituminous  coal  will,  for  them,  soon  reach  a  plane 
of  stability  and  profit,  based  on  known  costs. 


Sixteenth  Anthracite  District,  1918. 

Production  of  coal  in  the  16th  anthracite  district 
of  Pennsylvania  during  the  calendar  year  1918,  was : 


Company  and  Address  Tons 

Lehigh  &  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Co.,  Wilkes- 

Barre  .  628,117 

Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co.,  Wilkes-Barre .  388,413 

Cranberry  Creek  Coal  Co.,  West  Hazleton  676,217 

Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Wilkes-Barre .  639,314 

C.  M.  Dodson  &  Co.,  Bethlehem .  297,337 

Harwood  Coal  Co.,  West  Hazleton .  171,937 

Van  Wickle  Est.,  Hazleton .  170,333 

Beaver  Valley  Coal  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md _  39,380 

Evans  Colliery  Co.,  Beaver  Meadow .  57,005 

T.  R.  Reese,  Audenreid .  16,360 

Total,  1918  .  3,084*413 

Total,  1917  .  3,213,993 


J.  J.  Stickler,  Inspector. 


Water  Power  as  a  Competitor. 

While  the  matter  of  coal  prices  is  under  considera¬ 
tion  and  analysis  it  may  be  in  order  to  mention  the 
competitive  potentialities  of  water  power.  The  advo¬ 
cates  of  hydraulic  power  are  numerous  and  enter¬ 
prising.  There  are  vast  opportunities  for  engineer¬ 
ing  work  in  connection  therewith,  and  contracting 
firms  are  not  slow  in  pushing  forward  propaganda 
with  reference  to  this  matter. 

We  do  not  fail  to  recognize  the  great  expense  of 
water-power  installations,  but  somehow  or  other 
water  appeals  to  the  general  public,  whether  it  be 
in  the  guise  of  canal  improvements,  hydro-electric 
installations  or  as  a  beverage.  So,  in  the  words  of 
the  melodrama,  coal  men  must  have  a  care  lest  they 
jack  the  price  up  to  such  a  figure  that  the  water¬ 
power  people  will  have  plain  sailing  in  some  dis¬ 
tricts  at  least.  They  must  so  regulate  mining  opera¬ 
tions  that  as  much  of  the  work  as  possible  can  be 
done  by  mechanical  means,  thus  reducing  the  cost 
of  the  product. 


The  annual  report  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Naviga¬ 
tion  Co.  states  that  satisfactory  progress  has  been 
made  during  the  past  year  on  the  stripping  west 
of  the  Summit  Hill  fire  barrier.  There  is  no  indica¬ 
tion  of  heat  west  of  the  barrier,  and  the  drilling 
and  slushing  east  of  it  have  reduced  the  activity  of 
the  fire  in  that  part  of  the  fire  area. 
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Smoky  City  Notes. 

Mr.  Parker  became  affiliated  with  the  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istration  at  the  time  Mr.  Marsh  was  made  Director 
of  Railroad  Distribution  and  was  largely  responsible 
for  the  efficient  handling  of  the  fuel  problem  during 
his  tenure  in  office.  He  was  released_  from  his 
duties  in  Washington  on  Saturday  the  15th,  taking 
up  his  new  duties  with  the  Iron  1  rade  Products  Co. 
on  February  18.  The  coal  trade  of  Pittsburgh  wel¬ 
come  Mr.  Parker  to  their  midst  and  will  doubtless 
wish  him  well  in  his  new  connection. 

The  Iron  Trade  Products  Co.,  with  offices  in  the 
Farmers’  Bank  Building,  Pittsburgh,  announces  the 
appointment  of  Herbert  G.  Parker  as  sales  manager 
of  its  coal  department.  Mr.  Parker  was  formerly 
with  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.,  and  recently  assistant 
manager  of  railroad  fuel  distribution,  United  States 
Fuel  Administration,  at  Washington.  He  is  well 
known  to  the  coal  trade  of  Pittsburgh  and  surround¬ 
ing  territory  on  account  of  his  long  connection  with 
the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.,  he  having  been  associated 
with  them  in  a  sales  capacity  under  Mr.  Marsh  for 
a  number  of  years. 

J.  D.  A.  Morrow,  general  secretary  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Coal  Association,  was  in  this  city  to  work  out 
plans  for  the  establishment  of  the  proposed  branch 
office  of  the  National  Coal  Association  in  this  city. 
This  is  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  market 
information  to  the  members.  It  is  stated  that  the 
Pittsburgh  office  will  serve  the  several  local  asso¬ 
ciations  in  Ohio,  northern  West  Virginia  and  west¬ 
ern  Pennsylvania.  This  is  to  be  the  first  of  a  num- 
ber  of  such  offices  to  be  opened  and  will  be  used  as 
a  clearing  house  of  information  between  the  opera¬ 
tors  throughout  the  country. 
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Nineteenth  Anthracite  District. 

Production  of  coal  in  the  19th  anthracite  district, 
Pennsylvania,  during  the  calendar  year  1918,  was : 

Company  and  Address  dons 

Phila.  &  Read.  C.  &  I.  Co.,  Pottsvillc .  1,111,357 

Lytle  Coal  Co.,  Wilkes-Barre .  319,942 

Buck  Run  Coal  Co.,  Minersville .  253,485 

Pine  Hill  Coal  Co.,  Minersville .  258,082 

Oak  Hill  Coal  Co..  Minersville .  220,314 

Darkwater  Coal  Co..  Minersville .  170,292 

White  &  Co.,  Pottsville .  69,843 

Wolf  Creek  Coal  Co.,  Scranton .  48,780 

Ellsworth  Coal  Co.,  Pottsville .  37,9d3 

Norwegian  Coal  Co.,  Pottsville .  23,050 

Sherman  Coal  Co.,  Pottsville .  20,18 

Hartmann-Blanchard  Co.,  New  York .  10,9_6 

Black  Heath  Coal  Co.,  Minersville .  9,329 

Butcher  Creek  Coal  Co.,  St.  Clair .  '»~13 

Total,  1918  .  2,561,088 

Total!  1917  .  2,717,828 

M.  J.  Brennan,  Inspector. 

A  coal  man  of  Holland,  Mich.,  says  that  the  coal 
situation  there  is  about  as  satisfactory  as  could  be 
expected,  considering  all  conditions.  “Anthracite  con- 
sumption  has  been  reduced  considerably,”  he  adds, 
“substitutes  having  been  used  that  were  quite  satis¬ 
factory.  Like  all  other  towns,  we  are  well  supplied 
with  Indiana  coal.  Consumers  are  buying  lightly  to 
finish  up  the  season.  Dealers  may  be  left  with  some 
stock,  but  I  do  not  think  the  loss  will  be  serious. 
We  are  all  thankful  that  we  may  look  forward  to 
normal  conditions  by  April  1. 

The  hypocrite  is  the  devil’s  right  bower. 
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The  National  Coal  Association  announces  that  it 
expects  to  begin  its  market  information  service  in 
Pittsburgh  and  Chicago  next  Monday,  March  3.  The 
Pittsburgh  office  will  be  in  charge  of  A.  B.  McEl- 
vany,  while  R.  W.  Couffer  will  supervise  the  Chicago 
branch.  Both  gentlemen  have  been  connected  with 
the  Washington  headquarters  of  the  association  for 
some  time  past.  Under  the  plan  adopted  the  secre¬ 
taries  of  the  coal  associations  contiguous  to  the  two 
branch  offices  will  transmit  daily,  by  telegraph  or 
telephone,  a  complete  report  covering  closed  trans¬ 
actions  of  the  preceding  day.  Other  branches  will 
be  established  from  time  to  time. 


WANTED 


20,000  tons  high-grade  Smokeless  Slack, 
on  contract,  during  basic  year,  taking  Pitts¬ 
burgh  rate  to  Black  Rock.  Reply,  giving 
full  particulars  and  analysis,  to  ‘  Advertiser, 
care  of  Saward’s  Journal. 


FOR  SALE. 


One  hundred  thousand  tons  A,  B,  C, 
C  Prime  and  D  Veins  of  Bituminous  Coal, 
mined  at  Houtzdale,  Pa.  P  R.  R-  delivery. 
What  can  you  pay?  Address  Prime 
Veins,”  care  of  Saward’s  Journal. 

Coal  yard  and  dock  for  sale.  Full  equip¬ 
ment  and  established  business.  Address 
Taylor  &  Richards,  Westport,  Conn. 


ANNUAL 

STATISTICAL 

REVIEW 

NOW  IN  PREPARATION 

by  Persons  with 

Years  of  Experience  in  the  Publishing  of 

Coal  Trade  Statistics. 

Orders  Solicited. 

SAWARD’S  JOURNAL,  15  Park  Row,  New  York 

MARTIN  -  CAMP  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 

ANTHRACITE— BITUMINOUS 

BUNKER  COAL 


143  LIBERTY  STREET 


NEW  YORK 


COX’S  CALCULATED  TONNAGE  RATES  BOOK 

imrwi  PAT  PTILATIONS  Invoices,  freight  bills,  coal  bills,  etc.  One  hundred- 
0f  Hsued  in  three  volumes:  lc  to  *>.00;  $6.00  to  $8.00;  lc  to  $8.00. 

COX’S  TARIFF,  TONNAGE  AND  PRICE  EXTENSIONS 

The  Gross  Ton  Book. 

220  pages,  176,000  calculations.  Weights  given  every  hundred  pounds,  100  to 

160,000.  Extensions,  at  rates  per  Gross  ton,  5c  to  *5.50.  tical  sccu- 

Can  be  used  to  reckon  payrolls,  miners  wages,  etc.  .Plain  practical,  accu 
rate  Save  time,  labor,  money,  brains.  Railroad  companies  and  large  shipper* 
use  them.  Sent  on  approval. 

CHARTER  PUBLISHING  CO..  Harrisburg.  Pa. 


John  R.  Caldwell 
Mining  Engineer 


R.  D.  Tonkin 
Cruiser 


Thomas  Pealer 
Asso.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 


Caldwell,  Tonkin  and  Pealer 

Valuation  Engineers 

Authoritative  Reports  and  Valuations  Covering  Coal  Mining  Plants, 
Coal  Fields  and  Timber  Lands 

INDIANA,  PA. 


Could  You  Unload  This  in  One  Hour  ? 


SO  TON  CAR  OF  COAL 

Is  your  plant  equipped  to  unload  this  car  of  coal  either  to  Ground  or  Elevated 

Storage  in  ONE  HOUR  or  less  with  ONE  MAN?  _ 

If  not  your  plant  is  INEFFICIENT  and  your  COST  PER  TON  to  handle 

and  store  your  coal  is  EXCESSIVE.  .  .  anri 

Drop  me  a  line  and  I’ll  make  you  a  plan  showing  how  it  can  be  done,  and 

give  you  an  estimate  of  the  cost. 

Send  for  my  80-page  booklet  “Efficient  Coaling  Plants. 

GEO.  P.  CARVER,  Assoc.  Mem.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 

COALING  PLANT  ENGINEER 

S3  State  Street  Boston,  Mass. 


PITTSBURGH  &  ALLEGHENY  COAL  CO, 

HIGH  GRADE  STEAM,  DOMESTIC  AND  SMITHING 

COAL 

M.  M.  HART,  Prest.,  51  Chambers  SI.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


G.  W.  COLSON,  Gen.  Mgr.,  Kittanning.  Pa. 
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Philadelphia  Notes. 

A.  J.  Carty  arrived  home  from  Florida  last  Sun¬ 
day.  Mr.  Carty  has  for  several  years  taken  a  vaca¬ 
tion  around  this  time  of  the  year  and  has  in  the  past 
years  spent  it  in  Florida. 

Vernon  F.  Taylor,  Indiana,  Pa.,  was  a  visitor  in 
the  trade  this  week.  Mr.  Taylor  while  in  the  city 
made  his  headquarters  with  Currie  &  Campbell,  in 
the  Commonwealth  building. 

Edward  J.  Long,  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.,  was  in 
town  the  early  part  of  this  week.  Mr.  Long  has 
opened  up  a  suite  of  offices  in  the  Land  Title 
Building  and  will  devote  a  great  deal  of  his  time 
in  this  city. 

Arnold  Gerstell,  of  Percy  Heilner  &  Son,  is  in 
Washington  this  week  as  a  member  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  of  five  appointed  to  represent  the  coal  trade  in 
the  matter  that  is  now  pending  in  Washington  per¬ 
taining  to  the  Tidewater  Exchange. 

A  rumor  was  circulated  early  this  week  that  the 
Reading  Ry.  was  in  the  market  for  coal  and  that  a 
number  of  the  large  operators  of  West  Virginia, 
were  here  to  offer  their  stock.  An  inquiry  made 
by  a  representative  of  Saward’s  Journal  among  the 
trade  and  hotels  failed  to  show  that  activity  of  any 
consequence  was  on  foot  to  establish  a  foundation 
for  this  false  rumor. 

The  retail  trade  of  this  city  will  give  a  dinner 
next  Monday  night,  in  the  Adelphia  Hotel,  to  Fran¬ 
cis  F.  Lewis  and  his  assistant  officers  of  the  retiring 
Federal  Fuel  Administration.  At  the  present  writ¬ 
ing  a  large  attendance  is  assured.  It  is  very  certain 
that  the  sentiments  expressed  there  will  be  very 
favorable  to  the  extreme  efficiency  shown  by  the 
administration  in  handling  the  complex  situation 
covering  the  retailing  and  distribution  of  coal  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  18  months. 

Each  day  this  week  reports  were  about  that 
more  mines  are  closing  down,  some  of  the  larger 
operations  are  working  three  days  a  week,  while  a 
number  of  the  smaller  mines  are  closed  completely. 
This  condition  according  to  those  of  the  trade  is 
having  to  do  with  the  present  labor  troubles.  Little 
hope  is  in  sight  for  an  immediate  remedy  of  these 
conditions.  Nothing  can  be  done  or  accomplished 
at  this  time  and  the  only  thing  to  do  is  wait  until 
the  entire  coal  situation  adjusts  itself  to  the  pre¬ 
vailing  uncertainty  among  the  industrial  plants 
throughout  the  country. 


Chicago  Wholesale  Shippers  for  Harmony. 

The  directors  of  the  Chicago  Wholesale  Coal  Ship¬ 
pers’  Association  held  a  special  meeting  Wednesday, 
at  the  Chicago  athletic  club-rooms,  and  went  on 
record  by  resolution  in  favor  of  harmony  between 
wholesale  shippers  and  operators.  Copies  of  the 
resolution  have  been  sent  to  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  national  association  and  to  the  direc¬ 
tors  of  other  local  associations. 

President  D.  C.  Shoemaker,  of  the  Chicago  organi¬ 
zation,  states  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
eliminate  antagonisms  between  the  two  branches  of 
the  trade  and  establish  the  closest  confidences  and 
mutual  good-will,  in  order  that  both  shall  be  better 
able  to  perform  their  respective  functions  in  provid¬ 
ing  the  country  with  coal  as  efficiently  and  satisfac¬ 
torily  in  reconstruction  and  in  peace  times  as  they  did 
during  the  war  period  and  at  the  same  time  preserve 
coal  property  investments  and  stabilize  the  industry. 
Any  propaganda  put  out  in  the  name  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  that  has  influenced  trade  opinion  in  an  op¬ 
posite  direction  has  been  either  misinterpreted,  or 
has  been  by  inadvertence  or  through  over-intensity 
of  feeling  misdirected,  said  he. 

The  directors  of  the  Chicago  Wholesale  Coal 
Shippers’  Association  are :  Henry  E.  Patrick,  C.  M. 
Moderwell  &  Co. ;  Charles  E.  Hostler,  Globe  Coal 
Co.;  Lewis  Overholt,  S.  &  S.  Fuel  Co.;  Geo.  S. 
Wood,  G.  S.  Wood  Coal  Co. ;  Thos.  H.  Cochran, 
Ender  Coal  &  Coke  Co. ;  J.  H.  Stickney,  S.  C. 
Schenck  Co. ;  Geo.  F.  Stahmer,  Fort  Dearborn  Coal 
Co. 


Chicago  News  Notes. 

John  B.  Meiner  III  has  arrived  in  town  and  John 
B.  Meiner  II  is  mighty  proud  over  it. 

M.  W.  Gabriel,  of  the  Gabriel  Lumber  &  Fuel 
Company,  Clinton,  la.,  was  a  visitor  which  business 
brought  to  Chicago  this  week. 

John  C.  Cosgrove,  of  Cosgrove  &  Co.,  with  his 
family,  have  been  enjoying  a  several  weeks’  vaca¬ 
tion  in  I'lorida  and  expects  to  return  North  March  1. 

The  Holly  Stove  Co.  has  taken  O.  R.  Davies  away 
from  the  Erie  RR.  and  made  him  their  general  sales 
agent.  “Ollie”  Davies  was  with  the  Erie  nearly  two 
decades. 

Whenever  two  or  three  jobbers  gather  together 
and  talk  coal,  there  is  found  to  be  a  division  on  the 
question  of  the  wisdom  of  Garfield’s  recent  act  re¬ 
storing  reconsignment  in  all  its  pristine  glory. 

The  Fort  Dearborn  Coal  Co.  has  announced  the 
appointment  of  Robt.  S.  Magee  as  their  Cincinnati 
manager,  with  offices  in  the  Union  Trust  building. 

David  Rutter  &  Co.,  wholesale  and  retail  coal  and 
coke,  Plymouth  Building,  report  a  decline  in  coke 
prices  during  the  past  week  from  $11.95  to  $11.00. 
They  are  of  the  opinion  that  there  must  be  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  costs  for  coke  in  order  to  meet  the  increasing 
competition  from  Pocahontas  coal. 

The.  Omaha  jobbing  trade  are  still  pretty  well 
loaded  up,  according  to  S.  J.  Welch,  of  the  Welch 
Bros.  Coal  Co.,  of  that  city,  who  visited  the  Iradr 
here  recently.  “The  cold  weather  we  have  had  has 
helped,’’  said  Steve,  “but  we  need  a  lot  more  of  it 
to  create  any  fresh  demand  for  Illinois  coal  out 
there.” 

They  are  feeling  poetlv  proud  around  the  offices 
of  the  Edwards  &  Bradford  Lumber  Co.  in  the 
Fisher  building.  One  of  their  mines,  at  Bicknell, 
Ind.,  is  declared  to  have  won  the  world's  champion 
hoisting  record  on  the  7th  inst,  when  6,128  tons  of 
product  was  raised  to  the  surface  and  loaded  on  128 
railroad  cars. 

Pickands,  Brown  &  Co.,  who  are  marketing  Solvay 
coke  in  this  section,  are  urging  retail  dealers  to 
feature  to  the  consumer  the  excellent  qualities  of  this 
fuel,  especially  its  immediate  response  to  draft,  as 
a  substitute  for  coal.  As  to  the  general  market 
situation  on  coke  they  state  there  is  little  apparent 
change  with  supply  still  ahead  of  present  demand. 

Word  was  received  from  Everett,  Washington,  of 
ihe  death  of  Mrs.  Car!  Brackenbush,  wife  of  the 
well-known  former  Chicago  coal  man,  which  oc¬ 
curred  there  four  days  ago.  Mrs.  Brackenbush  had 
been  suffering  from  tubercular  troubles  for  more 
than  a  year.  Carl  was  identified  with  the  whole¬ 
sale  end  Of  the  coal  business  when  in  Chicago,  but 
has  been  engaged  in  the  retail  trade  since  removing 
to  the  Pacific  Coast.  He  has  the  sympathy  of  many 
friends  here  in  his  bereavement. 

Former  United  States  District  Attorney  Edwin  W. 
Sims,  now  in  private  practice ;  Roger  C.  Sullivan, 
Democratic  opponent  to  United  States  Senator  Law¬ 
rence  Y.  Sherman  when  he  .last  raced  for  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  and  James  A.  Ballard  of  Detroit,  Mich., 
were  elected  to  the  directorate  of  the  Consumers 
Company  at  its  recent  annual  meeting.  This  con¬ 
cern  had  a  prosperous  year,  according  to  the  balance 
sheet  just  given  out.  Gross  profits  increased  $469,000 
over  the  previous  year,  the  surplus  account  increased 
$527,000,  and  the  total  assets  went  up  $1,223,000. 
Among  the  well-known  Chicago  leaders  who  are 
officials  of  this  company  are  William  Wrigley,  Jr.,  the 
chewing  gum  magnate;  Fred  W.  Upham,  a  national 
Republican  party  leader,  and  Col.  William  Nelson 
Pelouze,  chairman  of  the  Returned  Soldiers  Recep¬ 
tion  Committee  and  brother-in-law  to  William  Hale 
Thompson,  Chicago’s  Mayor. 


James  C.  Moore,  pioneer  coke  man,  and  a  resident 
of  Vanderbilt,  near  Connellsville,  for  many  years, 
died  Tuesday  morning  after  a  brief  illness.  Mr. 
Moore  succeeded  Henry  Clay  Frick  as  superintendent 
at  Broadford  one  of  the  first  coking  operations  in 
the  Connellsville  region,  and  later  became  associated 
with  W.  H.  Brown  and  West  Virginia  coal  in¬ 
terests. 


W.  P.  W.  Haff  Dies  in  California. 

One  of  the  few  remaining  representatives  of  the 
older  generation  of  coal  men  passed  away  on  Satur¬ 
day  of  last  week  when  William  Penn  Weeks  Haff 
died  at  I  asadena,  Cal.,  where  he  had  been  spending 
the  winter,  after  nearly  two  years’  retirement  from 
business. 

Mr.  Haff  was  in  his  65th  year.  He  was  born  in 
Brooklyn  and  was  a  descendant  of  an  old  Long  Island 
family,  connected  also  with  more  than  a  few  of  the 
prominent  families  of  Long  Island  and,  through  the 
Weeks  family,  with  old-time  citizens  of  New  Bed¬ 
ford,  Mass.  Through  that  connection  he  became  a 
close  friend  of  the  late  Henry  H.  Rogers  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Co.,  with  whom  he  did  business  on 
a  very  important  scale  for  many  years.  Mr.  Haff 
had  been  in  the  coal  business  since  1872,  when  he 
entered  the  employ  of  Verplank,  Atwood  &  Irvin  at 
111  Broadway. 


W.  P.  W.  HAFF 


In  those  days  he  specialized  in  pea  and  dust.  The 
buckwheats,  or  buckwheat,  rice  and  barley,  as  they 
are  sometimes  designated,  were  then  almost  un¬ 
known  in  the  trade.  All  below  pea  was  considered 
dust,  and  Mr.  Haff  did  great  service  in  introducing 
this  useful  fuel  to  the  attention  of  large  consumers. 

He  entered  the  coal  trade  on  his  own  account  in 
the  year  1900  and  maintained  an  office  at  No.  1 
Broadway  continuously  from  that  time  on.  It  was 
frequently  said  of  him  that  his  word  was  as  good  as 
his  bond  and  at  the  time  of  the  big  strike  he  sus¬ 
tained  substantial  losses  rather  than  modify  a  mere 
verbal  understanding.  Mr.  Haff  leaves  two  sons, 
H.  B.  W.  Haff  and  W.  P.  W.  Haff,  Jr.,  and  one 
brother,  Theodore  A.  Haff. 

We  understand  that  the  business  will  be  carried 
on  as  heretofore  by  H.  B.  W.  Haff,  who  has  been 
associated  in  business  with  his  father  for  27  years. 


Arch  Coleman,  of  the  City  Fuel  Co.,  Minneapolis, 
was  triumphantly  elected  to  the  Minnesota  State 
Senate  from  his  district.  This  was  in  spite  of  his 
running  against  a  returned  soldier,  and  some  cam¬ 
paigning  against  Coleman  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
a  choice  between  a  coal  man  and  a  soldier. 


The  Executive  committee  of  the  newly-organized 
Central  Coal  Association,  will  meet  in  Cincinnati  on 
March  4,  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  from  the  new 
secretary  of  the  association,  the  plan  of  operation 
he  is  now  formulating. 
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Mechanical  Dump  Bodies  for  Coal  Trucks 

No  Chains! 


Patented  Dump 
Bodies  {or  All 
Purposes,  any 
Capacity, 
any  Chassis. 


Write  for  Details 
as  to  the 
Good  Points. 


Maximum  Effi¬ 
ciency  from  Your 
Motor  Trucks. 


Quick  Unloading,  with  Least  Wear  and  Tear 

Foot  of  Robeson  St. 


Reading,  Pa 


EDWIN  A.  MOORE, 


Let  us  show  you  how  to  reduce  your  costs  by  the 
installation  of  up-to-date  equipment  which  will  mean 
greater  storage  capacity,  increased  economy  and  effi¬ 
ciency  in  handling,  with  a  resultant  increase  in 
business.  Our  engineers  will  be  glad  to  consider  your 
problems  with  you. 

Send  for  Catalogue  No.  102 

GUARANTEE  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

140  C«d.r  St.,  NEW  YORK  Old  Cclony  Bldg.,  CHICAGO 


COAL  POCKETS 

Timber,  Reinforced  Concrete  and  Steel 
Construction 


Established  1884 


WE  MINE 

% 

AND  SELL 
GOOD  COAL 


Peabody  Coal  Company 

General  Office#: 

McCORMICK  BUILDING 
CHICAGO 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Office: 

Syndicate  Trust  Building 
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A  Traffic  Man’s  Duty. 


Should  Strive  to  Effect  Co-operation  Between 
Transportation  Lines  and  Industries. 

E.  E.  Loomis,  President,  Lehigh  Valley  RR.  Co., 
in  Traffic  Club  Bulletin 

Never  before  has  the  railroad  problem  been  so 
generally  discussed  as  today.  A  veritable  shower 
of  plans  and  solutions  of  all  troubles  is  falling  upon 
the  Senate  Committee  charged  with  investigating 
the  question.  The  indications  are  that  all  of  these 
plans  and  data  will  go  into  a  melting  pot  and,  with 
Congress  and  the  public  more  thoroughly  aroused 
as  to  the  needs  of  the  railroads  than  ever  before,  con¬ 
structive  legislation  should  follow. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  would  seem  to  make  it 
certain  that  the  railroads  will  return  to  private  man¬ 
agement.  Sentiment  for  Government  ownership  has 
been  given  a  decided  setback,  at  least  it  would  appear 
further  removed  than  for  some  years  past. 

To  the  traffic  man,  perhaps  more  than  to  the  men 
of  any  other  branch  of  the  transportation  service,  the 
return  of  the  roads  to  their  corporate  managements 
is  of  vital  importance.  No  matter  who  is  at  the 
throttle  of  railroad  affairs,  operating  men  always 
will  be  necessary;  accounts  must  be  kept;  engineer- 
ing  problems  must  be  solved  and  legal  questions  ad¬ 
judicated.  But  for  the  traffic  man  it  is  different. 
When  the  railroads  are  returned,  I  believe  a  most 
important  field  will  be  open  for  traffic  men ;  a  field 
fraught  with  big  opportunities. 

Service  today  is  one  of  the  greatest  cries  of  the 
shipper  and  satisfactory  service  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  competition  and  traffic  solicitation.  Once  rates 
are  properly  equalized,  a  shipper  or  receiver  of 
freight  has  no  serious  cause  for  complaint.  It  is  only 
when  he  is  not  on  a  fair  basis  with  his  competitors 
that  he  can,  consistently,  bring  forward  the  rate  ques- 
tion  and  place  it  on  a  parity  with  that  of  service. 

Traffic  men  are  the  representatives  in  railroad 
organizations  of  the  public  they  seek  to  serve.  No 
railroad  can  hope  to  hold  the  friendship  of  its  pa¬ 
trons  without  a  thorough  knowledge  of  their  wants 
and  a  realization  of  their  problems.  Herein  lies  the 
opportunity  of  the  traffic  men. 

To  every  traffic  man  I  would  say  it  is  vital  that 
he  be  a  business  man ;  a  man  capable  of  understand¬ 
ing  the  needs  of  the  industrial  institutions  his  line 
serves.  It  is  equally  important  that  he  should  be 
familiar  with  the  operating  conditions  of  his  railroad. 
The  traffic  man  who  understands  the  theoretical  and 
practical  sides  of  railroad  operations,  as  well  as  the 
problems  and  the  needs  of  the  shippers  is  a  valuable 
adjunct  and  a  real  aid  not  only  to  the  shippers,  but 
to  the  management. 

If  we  are  going  to  prosper  in  the  days  following 
the  period  of  adjustment,  through  which  we  are  now 
passing,  there  must  be  a  wholesale  co-operation  be¬ 
tween  the  transportation  lines  and  the  industries  so 
vital  to  them,  and  to  which  they  are  vital.  Traffic 
men  can  and  should  play  a  leading  part  in  effecting 
this  co-operation. 


Witticisms  of  the  Traffic  Club. 

The  usual  round-table  of  coal  men  was  seen  at 
the  annual  dinner  of  the  Traffic  Club,  on  Friday 
evening  of  last  week;  a  somewhat  Hooverized  meal; 
even  though,  as  every  one  says,  the  war  is  over. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  features  were  the 
gridiron  talks,  patterned  after  the  doings  of  the 
celebrated  Washington  organization  of  newspaper 
correspondents. 

In  one  of  these,  “YY  oodrow  Wilson”  announced, 
that  as  a  means  of  preserving  peace  all  battleships 
built  in  the  future  would  be  limited  to  12  may-I-nots 
per  hour. 

Another  arrangement  proposed  was  a  stipulation 
that  before  the  commencement  of  hostilities  there 
should  be  an  exchange  of  notes,  not  less  than  six 
in  number,  and  each  containing  no  less  than  2,000 
woids;  each  paragraph  to  contain  two  semicolons 
and  twelve  commas. 

Dialogue  between  “MacAdoo”  and  “Hines,”  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  management  of  the  railroads,  also  pro¬ 
voked  hearty  applause. 


A  Fast  Growing  Organization. 


Main  Island  Creek  Coal  Co.  Opens  Sales 
Offices  in  Various  Cities. 

The  Alain  Island  Creek  Coal  Co.  has  recently  es¬ 
tablished  a  number  of  branch  offices  throughout  the 
country,  as  a  part  of  its  campaign  to  place  a  steadily 
increasing  tonnage  on  the  market  from  its  mines  near 
Omar,  W  A  a.,  in  the  Main  Island  Creek  district. 
How  rapidly  this  company  is  coming  to  the  fore  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  it  is  planning  to  produce 
and  distribute  from  3,000,000  to  5,000,000  tons  of  this 
coal,  which  has  made  a  very  enviable  reputation  for 
itself  as  a  steam,  gas,  domestic,  malleable  and  tile¬ 
burning  coal. 

A  few  words  as  to  the  personnel  and  location  of 
'he  sales  organization  may  be  of  interest.  E.  J. 
1  avne,  the  general  sales  manager,  has  his  headquar¬ 
ters  at  303  Robson-Prichard  Building,  Huntington, 
W  .  \  a.,  from  which  point  he  will  direct  the  sale  of 
the  entire  production  of  the  Main  Island  Creek 
mines. 

H.  E.  Moran,  formerly  with  the  Gauley  Coal  Sales 
Co.,  of  Charleston,  will  also  make  his  headquarters 
at  Huntington,  and  will  push  the  sale  of  Main  Island 
Creek  coal  in  Virginia  and  the  two  Carolinas. 

C.  T.  Randall,  formerly  with  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Soo  Line  Railway,  represents  the  company  at  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  with  headquarters  at  907  Union  Central 
Building.  This  territory  covers  all  of  the  southern 
part  of  Ohio,  with  the.  further  supervision  of  the 
steam  and  gas  business  in  the  State  of  Indiana. 

W.  L.  Walton,  formerly  with  the  Thompson  Coal 
Co.  of  Chicago,  and  more  recently  with  the  Silver 
Star  Coal  Co.  of  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  is  in  charge  of 
the  Detroit  office,  at  2235  Dime  Bank:  Building,  and 
will  supervise  the  disposition  of  Main  Island  coal 
in  northern  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Iowa 
and  Canada.  He  has  an  able  assistant  in  Charles 
S.  S.  White,  formerly  with  the  Elmer  Miller  Coal 
Co.  at  Toledo,  Ohio. 

In  Toledo  the  company  has  a  branch  office  at  1305 
Second  National  Bank  Building,  in  charge  of  E.  S. 
Van  Hart,  formerly  with  the  Glen  Alum  Fuel  Co., 
and  recently  connected  with  C.  M.  Moderwell  ot 
Chicago.  His  territory  comprises  all  of  the  northern 
part  of  Ohio,  the  Great  Lakes,  Southern  Michigan 
and  northern  Indiana.  He  has  an  able  lieutenant 
in  George  C.  Nutting,  formerly  with  the  Wyatt  Coal 
Co.  of  Cincinnati. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  handling  fuf  the  domestic 
trade  in  Indiana,  the  company  has  established  a 
branch  office  in  Richmoad,  in  the  Palladium  Build¬ 
ing,  with  E.  E.  Longstret'l|,  formerly  with  the  Smoke¬ 
less  Fuel  Co.,  in  charge.  ' 


McQuail  Interests  Expanding. 

T.  Ennis  McQuail  has  been  elected  a  director  of 
the  Turkey  Gap  C.  &  C,  Co.,  Ennis,  W.  Va.  That 
town  was  named  in  honor  of  Mr.  McQuail,  having 
been  established  the  year  of  his  birth.  The  com¬ 
pany  is,  relatively  speaking,  long  established  and 
now  has  six  collieries  at  or  near  Ennis,  bearing  the 
designations:  Turkey  Gap,  Josephine,  Modoc  No.  1 
and  Modoc  No.  2  and  YY;enonah  No.  1  and  Wenonah 
No.  2. 

It  is  expected  that  the  present  capacity  of  40,000 
tons  a  month  will  soon  be  run  up  to  70,000.  Inci¬ 
dentally  it  might  be  mentioned  that  the  Ennis  Coal 
1  o.  at  Hiawatha,  another  McQuail  interest,  is  now 
shipping  16,000  tons  per  month  of  prepared  coal  to 
western  markets  and  a  considerable  increase  in  this 
tonnage  is  also  expected  within  the  near  future. 


In  their  weekly  coal  trade  freight  report,  W.  W. 
Battie  &  Co.,  ship  brokers  of  New  York,  state  that 
the  demand  for  steamers  to  carry  coal  to  South 
American  ports  is  still  very  urgent,  and  there  are 
few  free  boats  available.  South  American  shippers 
will  now  also  entertain  sailing  vessels  at  the  Char¬ 
tering  Committee’s  maximum  rates,  if  tonnage  is 
not  too  far  distant.  West  Indian  coal  freights  are 
alsp  showing  renewed  activity  after  a  long  period 
of  dullness. 


Tonnage  of  Wholesalers. 


Official  Figures  Show  They  Handled  30  Per 
Cent,  of  Bituminous  Output. 

The  question  of '  how  large  a  percentage  of  the 
coal  output  is  handled  by  the  wholesale  interests  has 
come  to  the  fore  again  through  an  exchange  of  let¬ 
ters  between  N.  C.  Ashcom,  Commissioner  of  the 
American  V  holesale  Coal  Association  and  Cyrus 
Garnsey,  Jr.,  Assistant  U.  S.  Fuel  Administrator. 

In  a  recent  communication  regarding  the  recon¬ 
signment  issue  Mr.  Garnsey  made  the  statement  that 
approximately  85  per  cent  of  the  coal  tonnage  of  the 
country  is  regularly  handled  through  other  chan¬ 
nels  than  the  wholesaler.  This  statement  is  con¬ 
tradicted,  however,  bv  figures  submitted  by  Mr.  Ash¬ 
com  in  reply.  The  portion  of  Air.  Ashcom’s  letter 
referring  to  this  matter  reads  as  follows : 

“Permit  me  to  call  your  attention  to  the  following 
letter  from  the  Federal  Trade  Commission: 

“  ‘The  Commission  has  your  letter  of  the  17th 
instant,  requesting  information  concerning  coal  ton¬ 
nages  handled  by  jobbers  and  has  to  advise  that  the 
personnel  of  its  Jobbers’  Division  is  now  engaged  in 
pressing  work  which  precludes  immediate  attention 
to  your  request. 

“  ‘Figures  for  certain  months,  however,  are  avail¬ 
able  and  are  herewith  presented : 

"  ‘During  November  and  December,  1917,  and  Jan¬ 
uary,  1918,  official  reports  show  that  121,999  cars  of 
anthracite,  4,879,960  gross  tons  at  an  average  of  40 
tons  per  car,  were  distributed  by  jobbers.  Assuming 
that  this  proportion  is  fairly  constant,  a  total  for  the 
year  of  at  least  19,519,840  gross  tons  is  indicated. 

“  ‘During  December,  1917,  243,176  cars  of  bitumi¬ 
nous  coal  were  distributed  by  jobbers.  At  an  aver¬ 
age  of  50  tons  per  car,  this  would  amount  to  12,158,- 
800  net  tons  and,  making  the  same  assumption  as 
above,  a  total  for  the  year  of  145,905,600  net  tons  is 
indicated.’ 

“The  figures  given  out  by  your  department  shows 
that  the  production  of  bituminous  coal  for  1917,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  that  made  into  coke,  was  496,183,735  net 
tons.  Therefore,  approximately  30  per  cent  of  this 
coal  was  sold  through  wholesalers,  and  I  am,  there¬ 
fore,  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  you  state  that  85 
per  cent  of  the  coal  tonnage  of  the  country  is  reg¬ 
ularly  handled  through  other  channels  than  the 
wholesaler. 

“We  will  be  very  glad  if  you  will  furnish  us  with 
a  statement  of  the  percentage  of  coal  handled  by  the 
wholesalers  during  calendar  year  1918.  From  all 
information  which  we  now  have  the  percentage  of 
coal  sold  through  wholesalers  was  largely  increased 
over  the  1917  figures.  It  is  perfectly  natural  that 
it  should  be  as  during  this  period  distribution  was 
the  problem  and  the  wholesaler  was  the  answer.” 


March  Mine  Accidents. 

Details  of  notable  mine  accidents  wherein  10  or 


more  men  lost  their  lives  are  shown  below: 

Date  Year  Name  and  Location,  Killed 

2,  1915.  Layland  No.  3,  Layland,  W.  Va....  112 

4,  1881.  Almy,  Almy,  Wyo . .  38 

6,  1900.  Red  Ash,  Red  Ash,  Va .  46 

13,  1884.  Laurel,  Pocahontas,  Va .  112 

13,  1917.  Henderson  No.  1,  Hendersonville,  Pa.  14 

16,  1907.  Bond  &  Bruce,  Tacoma,  Va .  11 

18,  1839.  Black  Heath,  near  Richmond,  Va...  40 

19,  1905.  Rush  Run,  Red  Ash,  W.  Va .  24 

20,  1895.  Red  Canyon,  Red  Canyon,  Col .  60 

20,  1912.  San  Bois  2,  McCurtin,  Okla .  73 

22.  1906.  Century  No.  1,  Century,  W.  Va _  23 

23,  1896.  Berwind,  Du  Bois,  Pa .  13 

26.  1912.  Jed,  Jed,  W.  Va .  82 

28,  1908.  Hanna  No.  1,  Hanna,  Wyo .  59 

29,  1888.  Keith  &  Perry,  Rich  Hill,  Mo .  26 

31,  1902.  Nelson,  Dayton,  Tenn... .  16 


Representatives  of  the  Pennsylvania  coal  miners 
have  made  it  known  to  members  of  the  Legislature 
at  Harrisburg  that  they  will  oppose  any  regulation 
of  commodity  prices  by  the  State  authorities  that 
might  have  a  tendency  to  reduce  their  wages  by  cur¬ 
tailing  the  earnings  of  the  mine  owners. 
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,  New  York  Notes. 

Joseph  B.  Dickson,  of  Dickson  &  Eddy,  left  early 
in  the  week  for  a  vacation  trip  to  Southern  Califor¬ 
nia,  expecting  to  be  away  about  six  weeks. 

George  F.  Lesher,  manager  of  the  West  Virginia 
&  Pennsylvania  Coal  Co.,  No.  1  Broadway,  has  been 
confined  to  his  home  for  the  last  week  with  in¬ 
fluenza. 

The  Gowanus  pocket  of  the  Scranton  &  Lehigh 
Coal  Co.,  on  Nevins  street,  Brooklyn,  was  badly 
damaged  by  fire  last  Sunday,  together  with  several 
thousand  tons  of  coal  in  the  pockets. 

The  property  on  East  109th  street,  formerly  known 
as  Ernst  ?  coal  yard,  has  been  sold  to  a  buyer  who 
will  erect  a  garage.  Thus  another  of  the  old  coal 
yards  of  Manhattan  is  entirely  eliminated. 

Captain  James  A.  Hill,  president  of  the  Knicker¬ 
bocker  Fuel  Co.,  has  been  on  the  sick  list  since  his 
return  from  France  about  a  fortnight  ago,  but  is  so 
far  recovered  that  he  is  expected  at  his  office  next 
week. 

Retail  dealers  in  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  have 
made  another  25-cent  reduction  in  bituminous,  the 
present  price  being  $7.25  per  ton  for  sidewalk  or 
chute  delivery.  The  first  reduction  was  made  Feb¬ 
ruary  1. 

Charles  S.  Allen,  secretary  of  the  Wholesale  Coal 
Trade  Association,  spent  part  of  the  week  in  Wash¬ 
ington  attending  a  conference  between  coal  men 
and  officials  of  the  Railroad  Administration  over  the 
demurrage  question. 

The  International  Coal  Products  Corp.  has  ar¬ 
ranged  to  transfer  its  engineering  and  general  busi¬ 
ness  offices  from  24  Broad  street,  this  city,  to  581 
Broad  street,  Newark,  N.  j'.,  where  the  company 
will  occupy  an  entire  floor  in  a  large  building  on  the 
corner  of  Central  avenue,  within  five  minutes’  walk 
of  the  terminus  of  the  Hudson  tubes. 

As  an  indication  of  forthcoming  competition  for 
the  hard  coal  trade,  it  might  be  mentioned  that  the 
gas  companies  are  beginning  to  advertise  again.  One 
of  the  suburban  concerns  makes  the  following  an¬ 
nouncement  :  “Spring  heating  with  gas  puts  a  big 
■crimp  in  the  problem  of  high  priced  coal.  Put  off 
the  necessity  of  buying  more  coal  by  using  some 
«as.” 

The  Producers  Fuel  Co.,  with  executive  offices  in 
the  First  National  Bank  Building,  Pittsburgh,  has 
opened  a  branch  office  at  149  Broadway,  with  W.  B. 
Arundel  in  charge.  This  company  has  also  opened 
a  branch  office  in  the  Third  National  Bank  building, 
Springfield,  with  Ralph  G.  Belcher  in  charge. 
The  Producers  Fuel  Co.  through  exclusive  selling 
agencies,  controls  the  output  of  several  mines  pro¬ 
ducing  Pittsburgh  steam  coal,  Youghiogheny  gas 
coal,  and  Central  Pennsylvania  low  volatile  steam 
coal. 

State  Fuel  Administrator  D.  W.  Cooke  announced 
this  week  that  the  offices  of  the  State  Administrator 
and  all  the  County  Administrators  would  be  discon¬ 
tinued  on  March  1.  For  some  time  past  there  has 
been  little  work  for  the  officials  and  their  staffs  to 
do,  and  the  office  forces  were  gradually  reduced  until 
only  a  skeleton  organization  remained.  This  will  be 
disbanded  today  and  the  State  Administration  will 
then  be  out  of  existence.  Mr.  Cooke,  who  resigned 
as  vice-president  of  the  Erie  Railroad  Co.,  to  serve 
as  State  Administrator,  has  become  connected  with 
the  Cunard  Steamship  Co.  at  21  State  street. 

Following  the  issuing  of  a  charter  to  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Smithing  Coal  Co.,  Inc.,  the  stockholders 
held  a  meeting  in  Philadelphia  last  Thursday  to  elect 
officers  and  directors  and  transact  other  business. 
The  following  officers  were  elected :  Charles  F.  Roy, 
Somerset,  Pa.,  president;  Philip  P.  Woods,  New 
York,  vice-president;  A.  Sidney  Davison,  New  York, 
secretary-treasurer.  The  sales  headquarters  of  the 
new  corporation  are  at  No.  1  Broadway  and  its 
mining  property  is  a  few  miles  from  Somerset,  Pa., 
where  operations  are  being  carried  on  in  the  C  Prime 
vein  and  the  D  vein,  the  latter  being  a  very  high- 
grade  smithing  coal  recently  put  under  development 
at  that  point. 
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H.  G.  Ely,  for  many  years  connected  with  the 
Coxe  Bros,  interests,  is  reported  low  in  health.  Mr. 
Ely,  who  is  approaching  70  years  of  age,  became 
identified  with  the  coal  trade  about  1870,  entering 
the  business  in  Trinity  Building  with  the  firm  of 
which  his  cousin,  B.  F.  Ely,  was  the  head.  This  was 
succeeded  by  E.  B.  Ely  &  Co.,  and  in  1873,  Ezra 
Brockway  Ely,  “Brock”  Ely  as  he  was  generally 
termed,  became  the  agent  for  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.  and 
his  brother,  Henry  G.  Ely,  continued  as  his  active 
associate  and  assistant  until  the  retirement  of  that 
firm  from  the  coal  market  upon  the  taking  over  of 
its  mines,  wharves  and  offices  by  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Coal  Co.  in  1905. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  in  the  New  York  bitu¬ 
minous  trade  seems  to  be  that  the  Tidewater  Coal 
Exchange  will  continue  in  existence 'for  a  long  time 
to  come.  This  is  certain  to  be  the  case  unless  the 
car  demurrage  rates  are  lowered  and  the  free  days 
increased,  and  even  if  this  is  done  there  is  a  strong 
probability  that  the  exchange  will  be  maintained  by 
the  railroads  used  by  most  shippers  on  a  part  of 
their  business  at  least.  When  a  consumer  is  willing 
to  pay  a"  premium  over  the  pool  price  on  coal  from 
a  certain  mine  his  order  can  be  handled  on  the 
basis  of  an  individual  consignment,  without  prevent¬ 
ing  the  shipper  from  making  use  of  the  pools  on 
other  business.  The  pooling  arrangement  has  many 
good  points,  and  with  a  better  classification  of  mines, 
such  as  is  now  under  way,  its  advantages  will  be 
all  the  greater. 

The  recent  award  of  the  War  Labor  Board,  which 
proved  so  unsatisfactory  to  the  tugboat  and  ferry 
boat  employes  that  they  are  threatening  to  go  on 
strike  unless  the  owners  increase  their  pay  volun¬ 
tarily,  did  not  apply  to  coal  barge  captains  or  to  the 
men  on  any  kind  of  craft  carrying  a  single  crew. 
Their  demands  will  be  considered  by  a  commission 
to  be  appointed  by  the  board,  which  will  be  instructed 
to  make  a  report  not  later  than  July  1.  It  is  under¬ 
stood  that  the  barge  owners,  or  some  of  them,  have 
offered  to  raise  the  captains’  wages  from  the  present 
rate  of  $90  a  month  to  $100  or  $110  a  month,  but 
the  men  are  still  holding  out  for  $125  a  month, 
which  was  their  original  demand.  With  many  boats 
tied  up  and  rates  softening,  and  with  an  increasing 
number  of  men  looking  for  captains’  jobs,  it  cer¬ 
tainly  seems  as  if  the  latter  should  be  willing  to 
meet  the  owners  half  way. 

A  meeting  of  anthracite  producers  and  shippers 
was  held  at  the  Whitehall  Club  last  Tuesday  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  campaign  that  is  under  way  to  se¬ 
cure  a  modification  of  the  tidewater  demurrage  rules. 
The  coal  men  were  called  together  by  Gardner  Pat- 
tison,  chairman  of  the  Anthracite  Committee  -of  the 
Wholesale  Coal  Trade  Association,  who  has  been 
active  in  trying  to  impress  upon  the  Railroad  Ad¬ 
ministration  the  need  of  putting  rates  in  effect  that 
will  enable  shippers  to  do  business  in  the  tidewater 
market  without  incurring  heavy  demurrage  bills, 
which  must  eventually  be  passed  on  to  the  retail 
dealers  and  consumers.  A  letter  sent  to  Director 
General  Hines  on  this  subject  was  published  in  this 
paper  under  date  of  February  8,  and  retailers  and 
commercial  organizations  have  been  asked  to  co¬ 
operate  by  addressing  letters  to  protest  to  the  Rail¬ 
road  Administration  as  well  as  to  Senators  and 
Representatives. 


Death  of  Samuel  Gillies. 

Canada  loses  one  of  its  heaviest  coal  shippers  in 
the  death  of  Samuel  Gillies  of  Hamilton,  Ont.,  pres¬ 
ident  of  Gillies-Guy,  Limited,  which  took  place  at 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  on  February  22nd.  Mr.  Gil¬ 
lies  suffered  from  a  shock  some  years  ago  and  since 
that  time  has  spent  his  winters  in  the  south.  He 
was  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  was  survied  also 
by  three  sons,  all  in  the  coal  business,  David  H.,  at 
London,  Ont.,  and  Samuel  R.  and  John  D.,  who  are 
connected  with  the  business  in  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Gillies  was  78  years  old.  Born  in  Quebec  he 
went  to  Saginaw,  Mich.,  and  engaged  in  the  lumber 
business,  but  13  years  ago  he  bought  out  the  Hamil¬ 
ton  business  of  the  Elias  Rogers  Coal  Co.  of  Tor¬ 
onto  and  made  a  great  success  of  it. 
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General  Notes. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navi¬ 
gation  Co.  stockholders,  President  S.  D.  Warriner, 
and  the  board  of  managers  were  re-elected. 

Arch  Coleman,  of  the  City  Fuel  Co.,  was  recently 
elected  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Minneapolis  Athletic  Club.  He'  has  been  an  enthu¬ 
siastic  member  for  some  years. 

The  tug  Mulgrave,  towing  a  barge  loaded  with 
1,900  tons  of  coal,  from  Louisburg  to  Halifax,  N.  S., 
went  ashore  recently  at  a  point  50  miles  from  the 
latter  port.  Both  the  tug  and  the  barge  are  a  total 

loss. 

A  number  of  consumers  in  South  Minneapolis 
were  taken  in  by  a  plausible  young  man  who  repre¬ 
sented  that  he  could  sell  them  first  quality  coal  at 
greatly  reduced  prices.  He  collected  in  advance,  and 
the  purchasers  are  spending  their  time  on  a  perma¬ 
nent  wait  for  the  delivery. 

from  now  until  the  15th  of  March  many  coal  men 
will  doubtless  be  gratified  to  know  that  the  trade 
is  by  no  means  active,  for  the  deeper  one  delves  into 
the  income  tax  law  the  more  twists  and  turns  are 
observable  and  the  more  it  becomes  apparent  that  the 
business  man  must  watch  his  step  in  preparing  his 
returns  for  the  Government. 

Shipments  of  bituminous  coal  over  the  Buffalo, 
Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  Ry.  during  January  amounted 
to  839,885  tons,  compared  with  824,319  tons  during 
same  month  last  year,  an  increase  of  15,566  tons, 
or  1.9  per  cent.  Coke  tonnage  amounted  to  69,986 
tons,  against  32,370  tons  in  January  1918,  an  in- 
ciease  of  37,616  tons,  or  117.5  per  cent. 

Let  us  know  of  returning  soldiers  taking  up  their 
business  duties  again.  We  have  been  glad  to  make 
reference  to  a  number  of  personal  items  along  this 
line  and  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  from  our  readers 
as  to  all  their  coal  office  changes,  welcoming  back 
to  the  ranks  of  business  those  who  have  been  serv¬ 
ing  their  country  during  the  last  year  or  two. 

Some  coal  trade  difficulties  are  experienced  in  the 
same  form  the  world  around.  The  Supreme  Court 
of  Scotland  has  recently  considered  a  complicated 
case  bearing  upon  the  payment  of  miners  for 
screened  or  unscreened  coal;  if  screened,  when  and 
how  it  shall  be  screened,  etc.  This  will  seem  fa¬ 
miliar  in  its  outlines  to  many  an  operator  on  this 
side  of  the  water. 

The  movement  of  anthracite  has  kept  pace  and 
tends  toward  further  improvement.  Producing  costs 
are  said  to  have  increased  and  buyers  do  not  look 
for  the  customary  decline  of  50  cents  a  ton  in  the 
price  April  1.  The  one-throw  advertising  campaign 
just  put  over  by  the  producing  interests,  explaining 
why  prices  were  high  and  would  remain  so,  is  taken 
as  a  confirmation  of  this  view. 

Lloyd's  annual  summary  of  mercantile  shipbuild¬ 
ing  throughout  the  world  in  1918  shows  that  the  total 
mercantile  output  of  the  Allied  and  neutral  countries 
for  that  year  was  5,447,444  tons.  This  figure  has 
never  previously  been  approached.  It  is  more  than 
62  per  cent  higher  than  the  output  for  1913,  the 
record  year  prior  to  the  war,  which  included  Ger¬ 
many  and  Austria-Hungary,  and  these  countries  are 
excluded  from  the  present  compilation. 

After  the  Civil  War  railroad  building  was  a  great 
feature,  progressing  at  a  most  rapid  pace  right  up 
to  the  early  70s  and  offering  employment  to  many 
thousands  of  those  who  had  been  serving  in  the  army. 
General  Dodge  was  only  one  of  a  number  of  officers 
whose  experiences  in  handling  large  bodies  of  men 
made  them  particularly  successful  as  engineers  and 
contractors,  and  General  Casement  was  another  Union 
Pacific  man  who  had  an  army  record.  Now  we  may 
safely  say  that  there  will  be  no  railroad  building 
done,  for  private  capital  has  been  so  harassed  that 
it  is  difficult  enough  to  pursuade  the  people  at  large 
to  buy  Government  bonds,  to  say  nothing  of  entering 
upon  new  ventures. 
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No  More  Disputes  with  Labor 

about  handling  the  soft  coal  storage. 

The  Haiss  Wagon  Loader  never  kicks  about 
loading  1  ton  a  minute  for  lc.  Order  one  now 
to  unload  your  cars  or  to  load  your  wagons  and 
auto  trucks. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  many  hundreds  of  users: 

Vacuum  Oil  Co . f?!?,3”?  r»  l 

Du  Pont  Powder  Co . Wilmington,  Del. 

U.  S.  War  Dept . U*  S.  A.  and  France 

U.  S.  Shipbuilding  Corp . tJ.  S.  A'  -r 

Clinchfield  Fuel  Co . Galveston,  Texa. 

Thos.  F.  Taylor  Coal  Co . Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Del.,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Coal  Co... Paterson,  N.  J. 

Red  Ash  Coal  Co . Wilke»-Barre,  Pa. 

Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co . Lansford,  Pa. 

The  George  Haiss  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 

139th  St.  &  Rider  Ave.  New  York  City 


New  West  Virginia  Map — 

Directory  of  Coal  Mines 

About  March  20  we  will  have  ready  our  New  Map- Directory  of  coal  mines  on  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  Norfolk  &  Western,  Virginian,  Kanawha  &  Michigan  and  Coal  & 

Coke  railroads — size  42  x  60  in.  ,  , , 

We  show  mine  location,  seam  worked,  car  allotment,  company  s  address,  selli  g 

,  :<if 

agents,  etc. 

WEST  VIRGINIA  MINING  NEWS 


Price,  $10.00. 


Charleston,  W.  Va, 


Arthur  Conners,  Sec’y  and  Treasurer 

John  D.  Schoonmaker,  President  —  w 

Schoonmaker-Conners  Company,  Inc 

GENERAL  FREIGHTING 

Scows,  Coal  Barges,  Covered  and  Derrick-Lighters 

FOR  FREIGHT  OR  CHARTER  . 

^I|upcTnW  M  V  Telephones:  Rector  3186-87  Whitehall  Building,  17  Battery  Place,  New  York 

SHIPYARD - KINGSTON,  IN.  I.  Night  Call,  Audubon  6941  - 


FOUNDED  1835 


HEILNER  &  SON 

ANTHRACITE  —  COAL  —  BITUMINOUS 

Telephone,  Bowling  Green  771S.  Room,  117-119,  No.  1  Broadway,  New  York 

Eastern  Representative,  E.  L.  HAYNER,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Coal  Lands  For  Sale 

440  acres  of  coal  lands  in  Braxton  County,  W.  Va.  For  particulars 
and  price  address  G.  H.  Nordbye,  425  New  York  Life  Building, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


“Nothing  Succeeds  Like  Success 
Watch  Our  Advertisements 
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Bituminous  Still  Sinking.  Heavy  Taxes  Oppress  Business.  Coal  Mining  in  Belgium. 


Tonnage  Shows  Decline  for  Five  Weeks — 
Extent  of  Anthracite  Slump. 

For  five  weeks  in  succession  the  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey  has  reported  a  slowing  down  in  bituminous 
production  taking  the  country  at  large.  Output 
'dropped  to  7,761,000  net  tons  in  the  week  ending 
February  15,  which  was  a  decrease  of  186,000  tons, 
■or  2.3  per  cent,  compared  with  the  preceding  week, 
and  3,887,000  tons,  or  33  per  cent,  compared  with 
the  same  week  of  1918. 


The  following  table  shows  the  trend  of  produc¬ 
tion  in  recent  weeks,  with  comparisons  covering  the 
same  period  a  year  ago : 


Week  ended — 

1919 

1918 

Tons 

Tons 

January  11  . 

. 10,361,000 

10,163,000 

January  18  . 

.  9,883,000 

8,534,000 

January  25  . 

.  9,236,000 

10,109,000 

February  1  . 

.  8,316,000 

9,616,000 

(February  8  . 

.  7,947,000 

10,561,000 

February  15  . 

.  7,761,000 

11,648,000 

Shipments  by  Districts. 

Shipments  from  some  of  the  leading  districts,  for 
the  three  latest  weeks  for  which  figures  are  avail¬ 
able,  are  shown  below : 


Feb.  15 

Feb.  8 

Feb.  1 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Central  Penn . 

...21,968 

20,970 

25,481 

West.  Penn . 

. ..  6,116 

6,623 

6,654 

Currlb-Pied. -Somerset  . 

. ..  4,122 

4,453 

4,478 

Fairmont  . 

. ..  3,616 

3,906 

4,059 

Ohio  . 

...12,758 

12,142 

11,382 

Smokeless,  East.  Ky.,  etc... 

. .  .15,920 

17,278 

18,498 

111.,  Ind.,  West.  Ky . 

...32,263 

32,854 

30,233 

Anthracite  Production. 

Anthracite  production  for  the  week  ending  Feb¬ 
ruary  15  is  estimated  by  the  Geological  Survey  at 
1,100,000  net  tons,  as  compared  with  1,444,000  tons 
during  the  week  of  February  8,  and  1,854,000  tons 
for  the  week  of  February  15  last  year. 


West  Virginia  Mining  Notes. 

The  Winding  Gulf  Operators’  Association  has 
petitioned  the  Virginian  Railway  for  additional  pas¬ 
senger  service. 

In  order  to  bring  its  plant  up  to  the  highest  ef¬ 
ficiency,  the  E.  E.  White  Coal  Co.  will  shortly  un¬ 
dertake  the  construction  of  a  steel  tipple  at  Glen 
White. 

The  Greenbrier  &  Eastern  Railroad  Co.  has  been 
granted  a  charter  to  construct  a  line  to  certain  coal 
properties  in  Greenbrier  and  other  counties  owned 
by  Charleston  people.  The  Charleston  men  inter¬ 
ested  are  Angus  W.  McDonald,  B.  B.  Brown,  L.  G. 
Cunningham  and  O.  P.  Fitzgerald. 

Accprding  to  word  received  by  Fairmont  opera¬ 
tors,  Director  General  Hines  will  not  set  any  fixed 
price  on  railroad  fuel,  but  will  have  the  railroads 
receive  bids  monthly  so  as  to  apportion,  as  far  as 
possible,  business  to  the  various  mines  in  the  region. 
It  had  been  hoped  that  a  minimum  price  on  rail¬ 
road  fuel  would  be  fixed: 

Press  of  private  business  has  led  F.  J.  Patton, 
secretary  of  the  Northern  West  Virginia  Coal  Op¬ 
erators’  Association,  to  tender  his  resignation.  Not 
only  does  Mr.  Patton  operate  two  mines  near  Graf¬ 
ton,  but  he  also  has  a  sales  agency  for  eight  mining 
concerns,  all  of  which  he  has  had  to  neglect  while 
giving  the  affairs  of  the  association  his  attention. 

\\  ithin  the  last  few  days  the  Beelick  Knob  Coal 
Co.,  of  Clute,  has  perfected  an  organization,  Thomas 
M.  Davidson,  of  Huntington,  having  been  elected 
president;  W.  A.  Garrett,  of  Charleston,  secretary 
and  treasurer,  and  Floyd  B.  Thompson,  of  Clute, 
general  manager.  The  company  hopes  to  have  its 
plant  in  readiness  to  begin  mining  within  the  next 
three  months.  One  of  the  New  River  seams,  in  a 
tract  of  400  acres,  recently  purchased  from  the  Se¬ 
well  Valley  Coal  Co.,  will  be  tapped. 


If  Continued  Long  They  Threaten  to  Have 
Paralyzing  Effect  on  Business. 

Bache  Review. 

The  aim  of  the  tax-law  makers  at  Washington, 
since  we  entered  the  war,  has  been  to  make  business 
pay  the  bulking  part  of  the  bill.  The  new  tax  bill, 
notwithstanding  that  the  war  is  over,  does  not  make 
any  change  in  this  method.  If  it  is  continued  far 
into  the  peace  period  ahpad,  its  effects  will  be  most 
unfavorable  and  paralyzing. 

To  keep  production  from  falling  off  and  to  increase 
it,  thus  furnishing  full  employment  for  labor,  is  more 
essential  now  than  ever,  in  order  to  take  up  the  slack 
produced  by  cessation  of  war  industries. 

W  hat  encouragement  to  enlarge  old  industries  and 
establish  new  ones,  is  there,  when  profits,  if  made, 
are  to  be  confiscated  by  the  Government  ? 

The  Government’s  policy  of  taxation  is  to  seize 
a  huge  percentage  of  profits,  which  should  be  allowed 
to  accumulate  in  business  for  the  purpose  of;  first, 
renewal,  because  wear  and  tear  every  year  eats  enor¬ 
mous1'/  into  capital  in  the  aggregate;  second,  for 
extending  the  plant  and  its  functions  conservatively; 
third.  f,jr  starting  new  enterprises. 

Now  probably  none  of  these  necessary  things  in 
preserving  and  increasing  the  country’s  business  ever 
enters  the  thoughts  of  taxmakers  at  Washington. 
Their  idea  is  to  allow  just  enough  in  a  business  for 
fair  sustenance  and  to  fasten  upon  all  the  rest,  and 
scoop  it  into  the  public  treasury. 

A  Penalization  of  Success. 

The  very  ability  to  make  profits  honestly,  and  this 
is  by  no  means  an  easy  thing— it  takes  rare  qualities 
to  grow  up  a  successful  business — this  very  ability  is 
penalized  by  the  rough,  uneconomic  autocrats  who 
hold  the  power  to  tax. 

W  ar  encouraged  Government;  spending  to  such  an 
extent  that  probably  billion^  of  dollars  were  wasted 
in  the  unbridled  purpose  of  getting  quick  results. 
To  an  extent  all  this  was  justified  while  the  war 
lasted.  But  the  armistice'  did  not  stop  extravagance 
of  administration  and  it  has  not  yet  stopped.  As 
long  as  Congress  can  ladle  funds  out  of  the  appar¬ 
ently  rich  treasuries  of  business,  it  will  not  stop,  ex¬ 
cept  as  fear  of  publicity  through  Congressional  in¬ 
vestigations  puts  a  warning  hand  upon  the  spenders. 

The  taxation  program  of  the  Government,  as  now 
engineered,  places  a  heavy  penalty  upon  those  most 
able,  by  thrift  and  sagacity  and  perseverance,  to  pro¬ 
duce  riches  (and  consequently  to  distribute  pros¬ 
perity),  by  putting  upon  them  the  greatest  draft  for 
funds  to  cover  great,  and  sometimes  extravagant, 
Government  expenditures. 

Taxes  on  incomes  and  profits  have  been  made  so 
excessively  heavy  that  considerable  numbers  of  busi¬ 
ness  men  will  cease  to  strive.  To  many  the  prizes 
no  longer  are  big  enough  to  warrant  paying  the 
admission  fee  and  taking  the  risk. 


What  of  the  Spring? 

From  all  setions  comes  the  report  that  it  has  been 
a  dry  winter.  Very  little  snowfall  or  rain  and  with 
the  mildness  of  the  present  season  reminding  us  by 
contrast  with  last  year  that  the  weather  soon  tends 
to  average  up,  perhaps  we  may  expect  a  cold,  wet 
spring.  I  hat  is  always  a  matter  of  considerable 
s'gnificance  to  the  retail  trade. 

Debilitated,  in  a  measure,  by  the  strains  of  the 
winter  season,  however  mild  it  may  be,  the  people 
of  this  section  and  further  north  seem  to  be  particu¬ 
larly  partial  to  plenty  of  heat  during  the  chilly  days 
of  spring.  Every  dealer  can  recall  when  his  cus¬ 
tomers  were  using  coal  for  heating  purposes  right 
up  to  June  and  we  think  this  is  a  circumstance  that 
might  be  borne  in  mind  in  planning  the  spring  cam¬ 
paign. 


The  branch  office  of  the  Main  Island  Creek  Coal 
Co.  at  Cleveland,  has  been  closed  and  an  office  opened 
at  Toledo,  Ohio,  to  handle  all  business  formerly  han¬ 
dled  at  Cleveland. 


Production  Dropped  Only  Thirty  Per  Cent 
During  German  Occupation. 

An  American  military  commission  recently  arrived 
in  Belgium  to  assist  in  making  an  estimate  of  war 
losses  in  that  country  for  use  at  the  Peace  Confer¬ 
ence.  The  work  will  include  an  examination  of  the 
coal  mines,  and  in  this  connection  the  following  ac¬ 
count  of  mining  conditions  in  Belgium,  sent  by  a 
correspondent  of  the  Globe,  is  of  special  interest: 

Some  of  the  collieries  are  badly  damaged  while 
others  are  likely  to  get  into  shape  quickly.  How¬ 
ever,  the  damage  by  the  Germans  may  prove  to  be 
a  blessing  in  disguise.  This  strange  statement  was 
made  to  me  by  an  expert  on  collieries,  who  pointed 
out  to  me  that  before  the  war  the  collieries  were 
singularly  unprogressive,  but  were  only  able  to  com¬ 
pete  with  the  Germans  on  account  of  the  low  wages 
paid.  Now  they  have  to  pay  high  wages  and  there¬ 
fore  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  become  progressive 
if  they  want  to  compete  with  other  collieries. 

Before  the  war  the  Belgian  collieries  were  oper¬ 
ated  only  by  steam,  the  same  as  those  in  France  and 
England.  Those  of  Germany,  Italy  and  America  are 
operated  by  electricity.  In  Belgium  a  colliery  used 
up  25  per  cent  of  its  own  coal  output  in  operating  its 
machinery  by  steam.  In  Germany  a  colliery  used 
only  4  per  cent  of  its  own  output  in  operating  by 
electricity.  Therefore,  Germany  would  easily  have 
been  able  to  compete  with  Belgium  had  not  the  cost 
of  Belgian  labor  been  so  low. 

Now  conditions  are  changed.  The  cost  of  living 
has  jumped  to  enormous  heights  and  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  it  will  never  again  be  so  low  in  Belgium  as 
it  was  in  1914.  Therefore,  labor  will  also  cost  more 
and  to  save  themselves  the  Belgian  collieries  will  be 
compelled  to  electrify.  Thus  they  will  be  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  compete  profitably  when  the  German  indus¬ 
tries  are  back  on  their  feet.  The  electrical  machinery 
will  come  almost  exclusively  from  America. 

How  the  Germans  worked  the  Belgian  mines  is 
shown  in  figures  given  by  the  bourse  of  the  metal 
and  coal  industries.  In  1913  Belgium  produced  22,- 
842,600  tons  of  coal ;  in  1918,  30  per  cent  less. 

In  1913  the  total  number  of  workmen  was  147,000; 
in  1918,  110,000 — a  drop  of  26  per  cent.  In  the  Char¬ 
leroi  district  the  number  of  employes  dropped  from 
48,198  to  32,691.  These  figures  show  how  fhe  Ger¬ 
mans  continued  to  work  the  mines. 

In  January  of  this  year  wages  had  reached  13 
francs  70  centimes  (nearly  $3)  a  day  for  nine  to 
ten  hours  work.  An  increase  of  25  per  cent  has  just 
been  given. 

Great  Growth  of  the  Mining  Industry  in 
Washington  County,  Pennsylvania. 

The  greatness  of  Pennsylvania’s  coal  production  is 
accentuated  by  the  great  developments  in  Washing¬ 
ton  County.  This  county  has  become  prominent  for 
the  extent  of  its  mining  operations,  and  now  has 
an  annual  output  of  about  23,000,000  tons. 

It  is  probable  that  there  is  no  richer  bituminous 
coal  field  in  the  world  than  the  area  within  the  con¬ 
fines  of  Washington  County.  The  county  possesses 
almost  430,000  acres  of  coal  land,  in  which  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  there  are  contained  about  4,000,000,000  tons. 
The  number  of  men  employed  in  the  coal  industry 
in  the  county  is  21,250  and  the  payroll  for  the  last 
year  amounted  to  about  $24,000,000. 

The  county  now  ranks  fourth  in  production  in 
the  bituminous  region  of  Pennsylvania.  The  coun¬ 
ties  producing  more  coal  are  Fayette,  Westmoreland 
and  Cambria,  in  the  order  named.  These  four  coun¬ 
ties  have  an  annual  production  of  about  110,000,- 
000  tons. 

The  great  seam  of  coal,  the  seam  that  has  made 
this  section  of  the  State  famous,  is  the  Pittsburgh 
seam,  and  this  magnificent  deposit  can  be  mined  at 
the  present  rate  of  exhaustion  for  at  least  two  hun¬ 
dred  years.  The  county  has  the  distinction  of  hav¬ 
ing  the  largest  operating  coal  mine  in  the  world. 
This  is  the  Vesta  No.  4  mine,  owned  by  the  Vesta 
Coal  Co.,  and  produces  annually  1,500,000  tons.  But 
the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.  is  the  largest  producer. 
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THE  MARKET  SITUATION. 

The  remarkable  winter  of  1918-19  is  prac¬ 
tically  at  an  end  and  all  thoughts  are  turned 
to  the  new  coal  year  commencing  April  1. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  spirit  of 
optimism  is  growing  and  that  there  is  little 
heard  of  extremely  low  prices.  I  he  trade 
undoubtedly  encountered  a  rude  shock  but, 
as  is  so  often  the  case,  comment  ran  to  ex¬ 
tremes.  There  has  been  a  vast  quantity  ot 
coal  used  up  since  buying  ceased  so  abruptly 
back  in  November,  as  we  have  undertake*1 
to  demonstrate  on  more  than  one  occasion. 
Now  it  is  gratifying  to  know  others  are  fall¬ 
ing  into  line  on  this  proposition  and  it  is 
freelv  asserted  that  not  only  is  there  little 
chance  for  cheaper  coal  but  prices  may 
average  higher  not  only  on  anthracite  but 
on  bituminous  as  well.  .“Cheap  Fuel  Not 
Yet  In  Prospect  In  Spite  of  Glut  is  a 
definite  headline  statement  made  by  one 
publication  which  agrees  with  us  in  regard 
to  the  general  outlook. 

The  reason  for  this  condition  has  to  do 
very  largely  with  the  strong  position  that 
labor  occupies  at  the  present  time  Not  only 
coal  mine  labor  but  labor  in  other  fields 
Therefore,  operators  have  to  consider  not 
only  the  attitude  of  their  own  men  but  also 
the' prices  which  they  have  to  pay  for  a 
supplies  and  commodities  in  general  having 
to  do  with  the  operation  of  their  collieries. 
Facing  a  high-cost  condition  the  idea  is 
clearly  to  wait  until  the  clouds  roll  by  and 
suspend,  so  far  as  may  be  feasible,  the  pro¬ 
ducing  of  coal  until  the  market  is  prepared 
to  take  a  larger  tonnage,  as  it  may  be  within 
a  short  time. 

Much  has  been  done  already  in  tightening 
up  the  situation  through  the  following  ot 
this  policy  which  has  been  pursued  not 
through  a  wilful  desire  to  obtain  an  exces¬ 
sive  price  but  simply  because  it  is  clearly 
recognized  that  selling  coal  at  a  low  price 
would  lead  to  financial  embarrassment  to 
all  but  the  strongest  enterpnzes  in  the  in¬ 
dustry. 

It  is  a  gratifying  indication  of  a  broader 
view  of  trade  affairs  to  find  that  the  emer¬ 
gency  which  came  upon  the  industry  so 
suddenly  has,  in  the  main,  been  handled  m 
a  creditable  manner.  Despite  the  panicky 
remarks  heard  in  some  quarters  the  larger 
interests  have  pursued  a  wise  course  aiu  i 
is  a  further  subject  for  congratulation  that 
with  the  same  broad  view  of  matters  in 
general  the  trade  is  looking  beyond  the 
borders  of  our  own  country  with  a  view  to 


shipping  some  of  the  coal  that  we  produce 
in  such  abundance  to  the  foreign  lands 
where  it  is  in  so  great  demand.  It  is  recog¬ 
nized  that  at  the  present  time  the  shipping 
situation  is  most  discouraging.  It  was 
formerly  recognized  as  a  great  detriment  to 
our  export  trade  that  ocean  freights  of  $5 
to  $10  were  only  a  single  factor  in  the  de¬ 
livered  price  of  tonnage  for  the  distant 
places  but  at  the  present  time  quotations 
ranging  as  high  as  $40  per  ton  are  heard 
and  boats  are  scarce  at  that. 

Tci,  wc  believe  that  the  readjustment  of 
shipping  will  follow  along  quickly  upon  the 
return  of  our  men  from  the  other  side.  No 
one  in  the  coal  trade  would  like  to  hamper 
the  return  of  those  who  have  so  valiantly 
upheld  American  ideals  on  the  war-torn 
fields  of  Europe  by  diverting  an  unneces¬ 
sary  number  of  vessels  to  the  prosaic  duty 
of  carrying  coal.  But  later  on  when  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  Army  is  a  less  pressing  obliga¬ 
tion  and  when  the  now  partially  completed 
vessels  of  the  Shipping  Board  are  ready  for 
service,  there  may  be  quite  a  change  in  the 
outlook  for  the  export  trade.  It  must  be 
noted  in  this  connection  that  the  Englis  l 
coal  trade  not  only  has  to  consider  high 
proportionate  rates  of  freight  but  is  face  to 
face  with  most  determined  demands  tor 
higher  compensation  for  mine  labor,  so  that 
even  the  absence  of  long  rail  journeys  be¬ 
tween  the  mines  and  the  shipping  ports  ot 
Great  Britain  will  not  afford  the  advantage 
that  was  previously  so  much  in  evidence 
Even  should  the  export  trade  of  the  next 
year  or  so  amount  to  but  a  few  million  tons 
more  than  was  previously  accomplished  the 
relief  to  the  market  would  be  important 
and  the  fact  that  the  way  was  paved  for 
greater  business  in  the  future  would  be  a 
stimulating  influence. 

While  this  new  field  is  being  developed 
and  while  the  trade  is  awaiting  the  read¬ 
justment  of  the  home  market  there  shoulc 
be  an  effort  made  on  the  part  of  our  coal 
men  to  cultivate  a  more  optimistic  frame  ot 
mind.  We  know  that  is  common,  except  in 
the  most  formal  proceedings,  to  indulge  m 
a  certain  amount  of  hyperbole.  It  has  been 
asserted  many  times  in  the  last  few  weeks 
“There  is  not  a  pound  of  coal  moving,  there 
is  not  an  order  being  received,”  and  so  on 
and  so  forth  until  one  is  prompted  to  say 
ad  nauseam.  After  a  time  some  folks  believe 
even  the  most  extravagant  statements  he 
unfortunate  repetition  of  the  most  absurd 
remark  causes  it  to  obtain  a  certain  degree 
of  credence,  but,  we  think,  in  view  ot  the 


actual  facts  at  command  there  should  be  a 
halt  called  on  some  remarks  that  pass  cur¬ 
rent  in  the  trade  lest  those  who  have  pre¬ 
served  their  equanimity  thus  far  may,  like 
some  other  more  volatile  interests,  become 
panicky  just  at  the  time  when  conditions 
are  improving. 

In  anthracite,  as  in  bituminous,  the  re¬ 
stricted  volume  of  business  has  led  to  a 
great  cleaning  up.  Consumers  and  dealers 
are  getting  in  good  shape  for  the  opening 
of  the  spring  season  and  as  soon  as  a  defi¬ 
nite  price  policy  is  announced  there  vvill, 
undoubtedly,  be  a  great  increase  in  buying. 

How  great  the  curtailment  of  production 
has  been,  how  strong  have  been  the  cor¬ 
rective  measures  undertaken,  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  one  of  the  larger  railroad 
companies  reports  a  decrease  of  nearly  40 
per  cent,  in  the  tonnage  carried  during  Feb¬ 
ruary.  This  is,  perhaps,  exceptional  al¬ 
though  the  concerns  that  have  been  ship¬ 
ping  washery  coal  have  made  practically  a 
100  per  cent  curtailment  in  their  activities. 
Last  February  the  tonnage  was  5,800,000 
tons.  This  year  it  may  not  run  much  above 
4,000,000  tons. 

As  ihe  situation  and  outlook  are  considered 
there  is  frequent  comment  as  to  leadership 
and  one  hears  remarks  as  to  there  being 
one  great  leader  in  1902  and  six  or  seven 
to-day — and  no  particular  improvement  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  additional  number  in 
charge.  Certainly  leadership  is  necessary 
in  every  walk  of  life  and  the  anthracite 
trade  has  its  problems  at  the  present  time. 
Most  important  as  affecting  the  public  at 
large  is  the  fact  that  the  present  range  of 
prices  in  the  face  of  high  cost  of  production 
may  discourage  output.  In  fact,  it  is  freely 
asserted  that  tonnage  may  be  scarce  in  the 
fall,  leading  to  high  prices  and  possibly  the 
revival  of  the  Fuel  Administration  on  a 
more  permanent  basis.  In  brief,  the  period 
embraced  in  the  next  few  weeks  requires 
the  exercise  of  discretion,  and  the  industry 
must  be  guided  through  the  critical  period 
by  the  most  competent  hands. 

With  anthracite  prices  so  high  and  the 
public  in  such  a  critical  mood  towards  the 
coal  trade,  pains  should  be  taken  to  restore 
the  old  standard  of  quality.  During  the 
war,  when  every  effort  was  being  made  to 
increase  the  output  in  the  face  of  a  serious 
labor  shortage,  it  was  inevitable  that  prep¬ 
aration  should  suffer  even  at  collieries 
where  the  management  was  anxious  to 
maintain  the  usual  standard.  Still  greater 
deterioration  occurred  at  other  plants 
whose  owners  had  no  scruples  against  ship¬ 
ping  poor  coal  as  long  as  the  retail  trade  and 
the  consuming  public  would  pay  the  full 
price  for  it.  Some  of  the  small  producers 
who  got  into  the  habit  of  shipping  what 
would  have  been  considered  unmerchant¬ 
able  coal  before  the  war  are  said  to  be  con¬ 
tinuing  that  practice,  now  that  there  is  no 
excuse  for  not  restoring  the  old  standard. 
There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why  this 
should  be  stopped  in  the  interest  of  the  en¬ 
tire  anthracite  trade.  It  stirs  up  resent¬ 
ment  among  consumers  and  causes  trouble 
and  loss  for  the  retail  dealers.  It  frequently 
leads  to  rejections,  and  the  hawking  about 
of  rejected  coal  has  a  disturbing  effect  on 
wholesale  prices,  besides  enabling  certain 
retail  dealers  to  upset  the  trade  of  their 
communities  by  underselling  their  competi¬ 
tors  with  off-quality  coal  bought  at  a  dis¬ 
count,  the  public,  of  course,  being  unaware 
of  the  circumstances. 
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Trade  Conditions  at  New  York. 

Anthracite  for  March  Shipment  Being  Sold  Subject  to  April  Prices  When  Established- 
Bituminous  Being  Generally  Well  Maintained  in  Anticipation  of  Early  Revival. 


With  anthracite  consumption  dwindling  under  the 
influence  of  spring  weather  and  household  users 
more  inclined  than  ever  to  hold  their  purchases 
down  to  current  needs,  the  movement  from  retail 
yards  is  at  low  ebb.  This,  of  course,  precludes  any 
marked  revival  in  the  wholesale  demand  for  the 
time  being,  but  for  all  that  a  slight  picking  up  is  re¬ 
ported  in  some  offices,  for  which  there  are  two  ex¬ 
planations. 

In  the  first  place,  a  considerable  number  of  dealers 
in  all-rail  territory  and  along  the  Sound  who  were 
out  of  the  market  all  through  February,  and  in  some 
cases  for  a  longer  period,  find  that  they  need  a  small 
tonnage  of  one  or  more  domestic  sizes  to  carry  them 
along  to  the  end  of  March.  In  addition  to  this 
piecing-out  business  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
buying  by  retailers  who  are  actuated  by  a  desire  to 
help  the  producing  interests  during  a  trying  time. 
Where  cordial  relations  have  existed  for  years  and 
the  retailer  has  been  as  well  taken  care  of  during 
times  of  scarcity  as  he  could  reasonably  expect  to 
be,  he  can  frequently  be  prevailed  upon  to  recipro¬ 
cate  now  that  the  shoe  is  on  the  other  foot. 

Naturally,  he  is  all  the  more  willing  to  be  oblig¬ 
ing  if  insured  against  loss  in  the  improbable  event 
of  prices  going  lower.  Some  of  the  companies,  as 
well  as  most  of  the  independent  operators,  are 
understood  to  be  protecting  their  trade  on  coal 
shipped  this  month.  Sales  for  current  shipment  are 
being  made  on  the  basis  of  the  April  price  as  finally 
fixed  by  the  largest  producers.  This  guaranteeing 
of  the  price  is  bringing  in  a  certain  number  of  orders 
that  otherwise  would  be  held  back  until  it  is  known 
what  coal  is  going  to  cost  next  month,  but  the 
volume  of  business  is  limited  by  the  fact  that  many 
plants  are  still  well  filled  with  coal  carried  over 
from  winter. 

That  some  producers  are  willing  to  sell  on  such 
terms — which  really  amounts  to  advancing  the  spring 
season  a  month — indicates  that  in  their  opinion  there 
is  not  much  chance  of  the  usual  spring  discount 
being  put  into  effect  April  1.  This  opinion  seems  to 
be  shared  by  some  of  the  retailers,  for  even  those 
companies  that  are  not  guaranteeing  the  price  re¬ 
port  that  a  certain  number  of  their  customers  are 
buying  in  excess  of  immediate  needs  in  order  to 
be  sure  of  having  some  coal  for  early  delivery  in 
case  the  shippers  are  flooded  with  orders  next  month. 

Every  week  the  collieries  are  on  short  time  and 
the  washeries  idle  improves  the  market  position  of 
steam  sizes.  Barley  and  rice  have  been  helped  most, 
and  the  tie-up  in  the  harbor  this  week  should  re¬ 
sult  in  a  better  demand  with  transportation  condi¬ 
tions  again  normal.  It  would  have  taken  a  long 
strike,  however,  to  result  in  a  serious  shortage  locally 
either  in  the  steam  or  domestic  sizes. 

The  Bituminous  Trade. 

The  absence  of  much  demurrage  coal  and  the 
greater  interest  being  taken  by  consumers  in  the 
matter  of  contracts  give  a  better  tone  to  the  bitumin¬ 
ous  market,  though  it  is  not  yet  possible  to  report 
much  change  for  the  better  so  far  as  mining  activity 
or  volume  of  sales  are  concerned.  Many  mines  that 
were  closed  down  weeks  ago  are  still  idle,  while 
others  are  working  half  time  or  less. 

It  is  realized  that  the  longer  this  depression  con¬ 
tinues  the  greater  will  be  the  reaction  when  it  does 
come.  Last  year  consumers  went  to  extremes  in 
piling  up  reserve  supplies;  now  they  are  in  danger 
of  going  to  the  other  extreme.  All  seem  bent  on 
getting  down  to  the  bare  boards  before  doing  any 
replenishing.  The  result  is  that  consumption  has 
been  outstripping  production  by  a  wide  margin  for 
many  weeks.  This  is  making  it  hard  for  the  pro¬ 
ducers  and  wholesale  interests,  but  it  is  paving  the 
way  for  a  marked  revival  later  on  when  many  stock 
piles  begin  to  run  short  at  about  the  same  time. 

Realization  of  this  fact  is  encouraging  operators 
to  hold  out  for  a  fair  price  on  everything  they  sell, 


even  if  they  do  not  sell  much  for  the  time  being. 
There  are  a  few  exceptions  for  recent  bids  on  public 
contracts,  as  well  as  telegrams  and  letters  received 
by  trade  buyers,  show  that  a  certain  number  of  pro¬ 
ducers  are  anxious  for  short-term  business  at  figures 
well  below  the  recent  government  maximum.  At  the 
same  time  the  bids  received  also  show  that  a  far 
greater  number  of  operators  are  asking  approxi¬ 
mately  the  old  government  price  and  in  some  cases 
considerably  above  it  even  on  contracts  running  only 
three  or  four  months — summer  business,  in  other 
words. 

And  when  it  comes  to  annual  contracts  there  is 
still  greater  firmness  in  the  better  grades.  Pro¬ 
ducers  of  good  Central  Pennsylvania  coal  are  quot¬ 
ing  from  $3.00  to  $3.25  per  net  ton,  and  even  $3.50 
on  the  very  best  grades.  It  is  not  believed  that  much 
business  has  been  closed  at  this  range,  but  that  is 
because  the  contracting  season  is  backward  and 
lower  prices  would  not  make  consumers  any  more 
eager  to  tie  up  at  this  time,  when  many  of  them 
still  have  sizable  stock  piles  on  their  premises.  Low 
to  medium  grade  are  offering  for  spot  shipment  from 
$2.50  to  $275. 

A  general  embargo  was  placed  against  all  the  local 
ports  on  Tuesday,  when  the  boatmen’s  strike  began. 
Prior  to  that  there  was  only  a  moderate  tonnage  in 
the  pools  and  running.  The  pressure  of  demurrage 
coal  had  been  relieved  and  tidewater  prices  were 
firmer  all  around.  At  the  same  time  the  market  was 
not  active  enough  to  make  it  safe  to  ship  unsold 
coal  to  tidewater. 

Coal  Tonnage  of  New  York  Harbor. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  number  of 
cars  of  anthracite  and  bituminous  handled  over  all 
the  railroad  coal  piers  in  New  York  harbor  for 
several  weeks  past: 

Week  of — 

January  2-8  . 

January  9-15  . 

January  16-22  .  gg22 

January  23-29  .  5*705 

January  30-February  5 .  5  124 

February  6-12 . . 

February  13-19  . 

February  20-26  .  3  017 

February  27-March  5 . 

Central  Pennsylvania  Prices.. 

The  following  quotations  represent  the  prices  at 
which  various  grades  of  Pennsylvania  and  northern 
V\  est  Virginia  bituminous  coals  (mine-run  when  not 
otherwise  specified)  are  being  sold  at  the  mines 
for  prompt  shipment:  ' 

F.  o.  b.  mines.  Net  ton. 

Best  South  Fork . . .  $2.95-$3  25 

Standard  Quemahoning  .  2.80-  2  95 

Nanty-Glo  . ’  2.95 

Good  Miller  Vein .  2  75-  2  95 

•  Medium  grade  Cent.  Pa .  2.65-  2.75 

Low  grade  Cent.  Pa .  2.50-  2  65 

High  grade  gas,  % !  2^5-  Z90 

High  grade  gas,  mine-run .  2.50-  2  75 

High  grade  gas,  slack .  2.30-  2.40 

Medium  grade  Fairmont .  2  25-  2  50 

FreeP°rt  . .' !  2.25-  2.50 

New  York  Prices. 

Below  are  the  prices  at  which  coal  in  some  of 
the  New  York  harbor  bituminous  pools  is  beine  ' 
offered : 


Anthra¬ 

Bitumi¬ 

cite. 

nous. 

5,969 

5,369 

4,362 

3,518 

6,622 

6,917 

5,705 

5,858 

5,124 

6,763 

3,638 

5,273 

3,532 

6,420 

3,017 

4,718 

2,765 

4,763 

_  ,  ,  „  _  F.  o.  b.  ports.  Gross  tons. 

p00  s  -9:1  .  $S.10-$5.45 

Pools  18-34-44  .  4 15_  44 q 

The  Smith  Coal  Co.,  capital  stock  $100  000,  is  a 
new  corporation  at  Kearny,  N.  J. 
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Situation  at  Chicago. 

Reports  Indicate  Noticeable  Improvement _ 

Active  Period  Now  Looked  For. 

The  reports  this  week  indicate  a  noticeable  im¬ 
provement  in  the  coal  market.  Cold  weather  has 
set  in  and  is  keeping  up  a  pretty  good  pace  from  a 
coal  consuming  standpoint,  the  result  being  that 
storage  piles  are  melting  more  rapidly  than  at  any 
time  before  this  winter,  except  during  the  cold  snap 
in  January.  In  other  territory,  reports  received  here, 
indicate  the  improvement  is  in  spots,  according  to 
the  action  of  the  winds,  coming  as  they  do  from  the 
direction  of  the  sunny  South  or  the  frigid  North, 
from  Palm  Beach  and  San  Antonio  or  from  Medi- 
cine  Hat  and  Hudson  Bay. 

The  feature  of  the  market  is  the  large  stocks  of 
small  coal  in  consumers’  hands  and  the  consequent 
slow  demand  for  this  product,  coupled  with  the  rela¬ 
tively  strong  demand  for  lump  and  other  prepared 
sizes,  due  to  their  relative  scarcity.  Mine  run  is 
moving  fairly  well.  This  applies  to  the  better  grades 
of  coal  mined  in  Illinois,  Indiana  and  the  Kentucky 
fields  which  reach  the  Chicago  and  middle  western 
market. 

This  situation  operates  to  reduce  the  mine  output 
of  coal  by  shortening  the  working  time.  There  is 
a  limit,  of  course,  to  the  amount  of  small  coal  opera¬ 
tors  are  willing  to  get  out  and  for  which  there  is 
little  or  no  market,  and  in  turn  this  curtails  the 
output  of  lump  and  other  sizes  of  coal  for  which 
there  is  a  more  or  less  active  market.  Hence  on 
account  of  this  unequal  demand,  small  coal  is  a 
drug  on  the  market  and  coarse  coals  are  in  such 
demand  that  certain  descriptions  may  be  said  to  be 
relatively  scarce. 

The  small  coal  market  may  be  described  as  a 
waiting  one— waiting  for  the  railroad  coal  situation 
to  clear  up.  When  it  does,  industrial  consumers  will 
feel  safe  in  entering  contracts  and  replacing  storage 
reserves.  As  railroad  contracts  expire  March  31st, 
steam  coal  buyers  will  not  have  much  longer  to 
wait  and  operators  and  jobbers  look  for  an  active, 
brisk  coal  buying  season  starting  around  the  turn  of 
the  months. 

Eastern  Coals  Gaining  Ground. 

In  the  domestic  trade  there  is  increased,  but  by 
no  means  specially  active  demand  for  stock  The 
more  favorable  weather  and  the  advancing  season 
has  seen  yard  stocks  reduced  to  a  point  that  calls 
for  replenishment.  This  is  being  done  gradually  and 
eastern  coal  is  coming  in  for  its  old-time  share  of 
the  trade.  “Sweetening  up  stocks,”  is  the  way  the 
dealers  put  it,  meaning  thereby  gradually  raising  the 
quality  of  their  line  of  coals. 

Another  feature  of  encouragement  is  the  signs  of 
a  levival  in  industry  seen  in  all  parts  of  this  terri¬ 
tory.  Plants  that  have  been  closed  down  are  open¬ 
ing  and  other  plants  now  operating  on  part  time  are 
increasing  their  running  time  or  going  to  full  capac¬ 
ity.  This  is  caused  by  the  working  out  of  readjust- 
ment  plans  which  are  being  encouraged  by  the 
Chicago  Association  of  Commerce  and  the  Illinois 
Manufacturers’  Association. 

The  mining  situation  in  this  territory  can  improve 
only  as  the  industrial  conditions  improve  and  in- 
crease  the  consumption  of  fine  coal.  In  the  south¬ 
ern  Illinois  fields  the  running  time  is  said  to  be  from 
60  to  100  per  cent,  of  capacity  and  the  difficulty  in 
marketing  small  coal  has  been  reduced  to  the  mini¬ 
mum,  on  account  of  the  preferences  accorded  it  by 
many  consumers.  In  central  Illinois  the  mines  are 
operating  on  about  half  time  with  a  tendency  toward 
further  curtailment.  In  northern  Illinois  three  days 
a  week  is  the  schedule  with  the  tendency  toward  a 
lengthened  running  tune  as  the  domestic  supply  in 
yards  diminishes  and  needs  replenishing.  March 
starts  in  strong  for  business  in  this  field  and  it  is 
expected  to  be  a  better  month  than  any  this  winter, 
while  April  is  expected  to  score  still  better. 

The  eastern  Kentucky  fields  are  running  short 
time  but  are  encouraged  by  some  contract  renewals 
and  the  not  very  distant  approach  of  the  lake  coal 
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traffic  season  when  demand  from  that  quarter  will 
be  considerable.  In  western  Kentucky  the  running 
time  has  improved  slightly,  although  productions  are 
somewhat  behind  those  of  southern  Illinois  and  In¬ 
diana.  In  the  latter  fields  new  contract  business  has 
lent  encouragement  and  mines  are  running  from 
three  days  a  week  to  full  time.  The  eastern  coals 
shipped  into  this  market  are  the  Pocahontas  and 
New  River  variety  on  immediate  delivery  and  con¬ 
tract  orders.  The  latter  indicate  that  both  buyers 
and  sellers  have  confidence  in  the  existing  price  scale. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  present  steam  coal  situa¬ 
tion  is  the  strong  disposition  of  consumers  to  swing 
back  to  the  coals  used  by  them  before  the  war.  Of 
course,  there  are  notable  exceptions  to  the  rule,  but 
the  exceptions  prove  the  rule,  and  the  exceptions 
are  in  instances  where  new  equipment  was  installed 
during  the  war  to  fit  other  coals  and  the  other  coals 
have  given  first-class  satisfaction  in  point  of  ef¬ 
ficiency  and  economy. 

There  is  practically  nothing  new  in  the  way  of 
prices  since  our  last  report.  The  circular  figures  are 
as  follows:  Franklin,  Williamson  and  Saline  coun¬ 
ties,  $2.75  for  prepared  sizes,  $2.35  to  $2.50  for  mine 
run,  and  $2.05  to  $2.17  for  screenings ;  central  Il¬ 
linois,  $2.55  for  prepared  sizes,  $2.35  for  mine  run, 
and  $2.05  for  screenings ;  northern  Illinois,  $3.25  for 
prepared  sizes,  $3.00  for  mine  run,  and  $2.75  for 
screenings ;  eastern  Kentucky,  $3.35  f.  o.  b.  mines 
for  Millers’  Creek,  $2.80  for  prepared  sizes  Elkhorn, 
and  $2.55  for  mine  run ;  Indiana,  $3.00  for  prepared 
sizes,  lump,  egg  and  nut,  $2.55  for  lj^-inch  lump, 
$2.35  for  mine  run,  and  $2.05  for  screenings ;  Eastern 
coal,  Pocahontas  and  New  River,  $2.75  to  $3.00. 

The  anthracite  situation  remains  quiescent.  The 
threatened  advance  in  prices  does  not  beget  action 
on  the  part  of  buyers.  Chestnut  and  egg  are  the 
more  popular  descriptions  here,  but  they  are  not 
particularly  popular  just  now.  “High  prices  here 
cut  consumption,”  said  one  dealer  who  in  former 
years  had  a  large  trade  in  anthracite.  “It  is  too 
much  of  a  luxury  now  for  fully  50  per  cent  of  my 
trade.  Anthracite  operators  will,  in  my  judgment, 
have  to  find  a  way  to  get  prices  back  near  the  old- 
time  basis  if  they  are  to  regain  the  trade  that  has 
been  lost.”  Circular  prices  are :  Chestnut  $6.20, 
stove  $6.10,  egg  $5.85  and  pea  $4.80,  gross  weight  at 
mines.  Prices  here  are  :  Chestnut  $9.65,  stove  $9.59, 
egg  $9.37  and  pea  $8.20. 


Conditions  at  Baltimore. 


New  England  Heavily  Stocked  But  Nibbling 
Inquiries  Give  Confidence  to  Trade. 

The  bituminous  market  here  remains  spotty.  Steam 
coals  are  probably  a  little  stronger  for  best  grades 
except  under  forced  sales  at  tide  and  less  desirable 
coals  are  possibly  a  little  weaker,  for  there  is  now 
a  considerable  margin  of  difference  in  prices  at 
times.  For  instance,  the  better  coals  held  firm  gen¬ 
erally  at  the  old  government  maximum,  or  10  to  15 
cents  off  at  most ;  while  some  of  the  less  desirable 
coals  caught  at  tide  piers  were  offered  as  low  as  $2 
mine  basis.  Of  course  these  prices  did  not  set  the 
market,  but  merely  accentuated  its  spotty  character. 

The  market  for  gas  coals  continued  the  weakest 
feature  of  the  trading  here.  Reports  from  the  Fair¬ 
mont  district  indicated  that  in  a  group  of  some  250 
of  the  normally  most  active  mines  probably  not  more 
than  50  or  60  were  making  serious  efforts  at  produc¬ 
tion.  Probably  not  40  per  cent  of  normal  produc¬ 
tion  was  being  shipped  out  of  the  district  last  week. 
This  light  movement  seems  sure  to  shortly  stabilize 
the  market  and  to  then  allow  gradual  resumptions 
of  mines  without  upset  to  the  trading  when  it  be¬ 
comes  more  active  than  at  present. 

The  fact  that  New  England  is  heavily  stocked 
seems  to  be  one  decided  feature  of  weakness  of  the 
Fairmont  coals  just  at  present.  The  trade  here  as 
a  whole  is  looking  for  renewed  strength  to  the 
market.  There  are  already  a  number  of  inquiries 
for  coal  nibbling.  True  they  are  for  small  orders 
for  the  most  part  and  the  purchasers  are  more  or 
less  discriminatory  as  to  class  of  coal  and  not  in¬ 


frequently  as  to  price,  but  still  it  represents  a 
business  resumption. 

t  Small  Shippers  Don’t  Favor  End  of  Pool 

Then  the  Shipping  Board,  which  had  coal  piled 
up  here  to  form  congestion  of  serious  nature  at 
terminals,  and  which  practically  pre-empted  bunker 
business  in  an  effort  to  clear  off  their  stock  on 
hand,  is  at  last  getting  to  the  bottom  of  the  .pile  at 
tide.  Less  than  4,000  tons  probably  remains  here 
to  that  account. 

There  is  a  most  interesting  story  in  the  coal 
trade  here — a  story  in  such  authentic  quarters  for 
news  that  it  practically  amounts  to  confirmation 
from  official  sources;  and  the  story  is  that  the  Tide¬ 
water  Exchange  is  to  officially  come  to  an  end  on 
April  1.  While  this  move  may  please  some  of  the 
larger  shippers  it  does  not  by  any  means  please 
the  greater  number  of  smaller  handlers  of  coal  at 
tide.  It  is  pointed  out  by  the  latter  that  in  the  face 
of  the  present-day  heavy  demurrage  and  the  three- 
day  free  time  limit  it  takes  extremely  rapid  handling 
and  handling  in  large  amounts  to  get  an  individual 
shipment  plan  away  from  an  open  pool  supply  with¬ 
out  prohibitive  losses.  For  instance  the  movement  of 
vessels  here  is  very  erratic  and  there  has  been  little 
direct  shipment  to  tide  even  by  those  firms  which 
have  talked  most  of  having  their  own  movement  to 
protect  specialized  coals. 

There  is  little  to  record  in  regard  to  anthracite. 
The  call  is  light  in  the  face  of  weather  that  reminds 
one  of  spring  on  many  days  of  each  week.  Dealers 
are  now  endeavoring  to  clean  out  on  the  present 
sales  basis  the  coal  from  yards  where  it  was  piled 
at  top-notch  wholesale  rates.  Quite  a  few  are 
threatened  with  the  coming  of  April  with  consider¬ 
able  stocks  on  hand,  and  it  is  felt  that  a  new  schedule 
is  likely  to  be  made  that  will  mean  losses  on  this 
coal.  The  Congressional  report,  while  not  taken  too 
seriously,  is  still  regarded  as  having  a  possible  in¬ 
fluence  toward  the  setting  of  a  lower  wholesale  rate 
in  April.  Even  good  business  has  to  bow  before 
politics  at  times  it  is  realized. 


Conditions  at  Boston. 


Mills  Show  Tendency  to  Contract,  but 
Railroads  Still  Hesitate. 

Contracting  has  started  to  make  itself  felt  in  the 
Boston  market.  The  wholesale  contract  year  starts 
on  April  1,  and  as  the  time  draws  near  there  are 
some  indications  of  business.  Some  of  the  paper 
mills  and  other  large  industrial  establishments  are 
either  making  their  agreements  or  are  getting  ready 
to  do  so.  A  few  contracts  have  been  signed  this 
week.  It  is  noticeable,  however,  that  the  railroads 
in  this  section  of  the  country — and  they  always  are 
the  largest  buyers  and  are  looked  to  for  a  sort  of 
guiding  star  by  many — have  made  no  move  and  are 
not  expected  to  for  several  months.  They  are  well 
supplied  at  present  and  for  some  time  ahead,  so  are 
not  interested  until  they  see  signs  of  a  fixed  price 
and  stable  market. 

The  large  mills,  as  a  whole,  are  tiher  well  stocked 
or  overstocked  and  as  they  are  running  short  of 
work  and  must  wait  for  the  expected  rush  of  orders 
in  the  spring,  they,  too,  are  not  keen  for  contracting 
for  coal.  A  few  of  the  mills  are  supplied  so  well 
that  they  could  get  along  for  a  year. 

The  only  spot  orders  that  are  being  picked  up  at 
present — and  no  one  is  seeking  them  very  hard — are 
from  the  small  concerns  which  had  little  or  no  stor¬ 
age  space  and  so  are  either  nearly  out  or  can  see 
the  end  of  their  coal  piles  in  sight. 

The  spot  market  coal  is  bringing  $2.80  to  $2.90  f.  o. 
b.  at  the  mines,  with  some  inferior  grades  selling  still 
lower.  This  is  not  indicative  of  the  market,  how¬ 
ever,  as  some  owners  had  to  sell  quickly  to  avoid 
demurrage  charges. 

Good  Contract  Price  Reflects  Confidence. 

The  real  feature  of  the  wholesale  market  this  week 
was  the  award  of  the  Watertown  Arsenal  contract 
to  the  George  E.  Warren  Co.,  at  $2,95  a  net  ton  f.  o. 


b.  at  the  mines,  for  Pool  No.  1  bituminous,  and 
amounting  to  10,000  tons.  This  comes  very  near  to 
the  Government  standard  of  $2.95  net  with  permis¬ 
sion  for  the  wholesaler  to  add  15  cents  commission. 
As  this  contract  was  awarded  in  open  competition 
and  therefore  is  sure  to  be  generally  known  through¬ 
out  the  trade  it  may,  in  a  way,  be  taken  as  setting  a 
price  mark  of  importance  on  contract  business.  It 
was  pointed  out  by  one  coal  man,  however,  that  this 
arsenal  contract  was  for  summer  business,  calling 
for  the  delivery  of  two  carloads  daily  or  600  tons 
weekly  for  about  seventeen  weeks,  starting  very 
soon,  and  that  this  must  be  taken  into  consideration 
in  connection  with  the  price  set. 

Anthracite  at  wholesale  is  very  quiet,  largely  be¬ 
cause  people  are  trying,- and  usually  with  success,  to 
get  along  on  the  two-thirds  that  Fuel  Administrator 
Storrow  allowed  them  to  secure  last  summer  and  fall 
and  which  was,  in  a  great  many  instances,  as  large 
a  two-thirds  as  the  customers  could  figure  out  in 
their  favor.  If  several  thousand  people  are  able  to 
pull  through  this  mildest  of  winters  for  many  years 
at  least  without  more  than  this  two-thirds,  then  the 
dealers  will  lose  just  so  much  business.  That  is  why 
the  dealers  are  not  placing  their  usual  late-winter 
orders  with  wholesalers. 

So  far  as  the  retail  trade  goes  it  is  not  so  dull  as 
some  of  the  best  judges  anticipated  a  month  back. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  there  is  anything  like  the 
amount  of  business  that  there  should  be  in  March, 
for  there  isn’t.  This  usually  is  about  the  busiest 
month.  All  that  are  coming  in  at  present  are  the 
just-enough-to-carry-us-over  orders,  for  customers 
who  find  that  they  are  at  the  bottom  of  their  bins. 
Very  few  householders  or  apartment  houses  are  tak¬ 
ing  the  balance  of  their  season’s  supply. 


Conditions  at  Pittsburgh. 

Many  Inquiries  Received  but  Little  Actual 
Business  Closed. 

The  market  conditions  in  this  territory  show  very 
little  change  during  the  past  week,  inquiries  continu¬ 
ing  to  be  fairly  numerous.  But  sales  show  very  little 
improvement,  various  shippers  and  operators  stating 
that  very  few  contracts  have  been  entered  into  for 
the  new  coal  year,  many  of  the  consumers  stating 
that  they  will  not  be  in  the  market  for  any  additional 
coal  until  their  present  stocks  are  further  dimin¬ 
ished,  one  consumer  stating  that  his  supply  would 
keep  him  out  of  the  market  until  July,  and  asking 
the  shipper  whether  in  his  opinion  it  would  be  wise 
to  enter  into  a  contract  at  this  time  or  wait  until  he 
was  readly  to  receive  his  supply. 

It  has  been  stated  that  very  recently  an  eastern 
railroad  closed  a  contract  with  a  purchaser  of  coal 
at  a  price  said  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $1.75 
for  their  March  requirements.  Coal  has  been 
quoted  to  consumers  at  various  prices  ranging  from 
$2  to  $2.90  per  ton,  the  higher  prices  being  on  ex¬ 
ceptionally  good  coal  which  was  to  receive  special 
preparation.  Some  inquiries  have  reached  the  city 
for  good  grades  of  low  volatile  coal  which  the  con¬ 
sumers  desired  to  purchase  as  cheaply  as  $2.05  per 
ton.  It  is  understood  that  no  sales  were  made,  it 
being  impossible  to  purchase  coal  at  this  figure. 

The  production  of  coke  seems  to  have  remained 
practically  stationary,  the  producers  evidently  limit¬ 
ing  their  output  to  present-day  demands,  with  very 
little  improvement  in  sight,  due  to  the  blowing  out 
of  a  number  of  blast  furnaces  for  relining. 

From  information  available  it  seems  that  in  a  few 
rare  instances  the  price  of  coke  is  being  cut,  as 
information  available  indicates  that  several  thousand 
tons  of  coke  were  sold  for  $3.75  per  ton  for  March 
delivery  and  that  other  coke  has  been  offered  at 
from  $3.25  to  $3.50  per  ton.  The  only  improvement 
to  be  noted  in  the  production  is  that  the  Frick 
operations  are  reported  to  be  working  full  time  at 
most  of  their  plants  while  for  some  little  time  past 
they  have  been  working  four  days  per  week  at  some 
plants  and  not  to  exceed  five  days  per  week  at  the 
others. 
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Trade  at  Indianapolis. 


Optimism  More  in  Evidence,  Though  Many 
Mines  Are  Still  Idle. 

Demand  for  domestic  coal  in  Indiana  is  about  done 
for  until  fall,  inasmuch  as  spring  is  just  around  the 
corner.  The  market  for  steam  fuel  has  picked  up  a 
little  during  the  last  week,  as  the  buying  of  railroad 
coal  by  the  Pennsylvania  is  still  on.  But  more  mines 
are  idle  than  ever  before  and  production  keeps  on 
the  down  grade.  Operators  are  beginning  to  adjust 
themselves  to  the  new  coal  year,  although  some  of 
them  are  in  doubt  as  to  just  what  will  happen  in 
price  making  after  April  1. 

All  in  all,  there  is  a  feeling  of  optimism  running 
through  the  trade  despite  the  present  depression. 
Some  few  contracts  for  public  utilities  are  in  the 
course  of  being' negotiated.  The  decision  of  Gover¬ 
nor  Goodrich  not  to  approve  of  “foreign”  coal  con¬ 
tracts  in  supplying  State  institutions  but  to  use 
Indiana  fuel,  has  had  a  heartening  effect  on  opera¬ 
tors  of  the  State,  who  have  been  trying  for  years 
to  have  their  coal  used  by  State  institutions. 

As  to  the  retail  trade,  dealers  are  well  stocked 
with  good  grades  of  coal,  at  least  enough  to  last 
them  through  the  present  season.  Prices  are  still 
steady,  based  on  the  rates  which  went  into  effect 
early  in  the  winter. 

There  has  been  little  price  cutting  at  the  mines, 
except  on  poorer  grades  and  for  certain  sizes  that 
have  not  been  moving  as  well  as  they  should.  The 
Knox  County  Operators’  Association,  which  has 
been  doing  a  good  business  here  of  late,  reports 
that  most  of  its  coal  is  selling  around  government 
figures.  These  mines  produce  considerable  rail¬ 
road  coal. 

The  Public  Service  Commission  has  taken  up  the 
cudgel  for  the  coal  men  in  the  matter  of  freight 
rates  to  the  Calumet  industrial  region.  Indiana 
operators  allege  that  rates  from  Illinois  mines  are 
better  than  those  from  Indiana,  although  the  latter 
mines  are  closer  to  the  field.  The  Commission  may 
shortly  act  also  in  the  intrastate  rates,  and  will 
make  reductions  unless  the  federal  government  acts 
soon.  Adjustment  of  these  phases  will  be  of  con¬ 
siderable  help  to  Indiana  operators  and  put  them  on 
a  better  footing  with  nearby  competitors. 


The  Twin  Cities  Market. 


Only  Full  Understanding  of  Future  Prices 
Can  Liven  Demand  from  Dealers. 

There  was  still  a  little  kick  left  in  this  winter  as 
was  evidenced  by  a  cold  wave  early  in  the  week, 
which  brought  around  zero  weather  and  lower  in 
parts  of  the  Northwest,  and  gave  a  momentary  in¬ 
crease  to  consumption.  But  with  the  first  of  March 
at  hand,  nothing  but  a  short-lived  cold  wave  is  pos¬ 
sible,  and  there  will  be  little  effect  upon  orders  from 
dealers. 

Because  of  the  mild  weather  and  the  hope  for 
lower  prices,  dealers  have  been  buying  very  cau¬ 
tiously  for  some  time  past.  They  do  not  propose 
to  be  left  with  high  priced  coal  on  hand,  when  the 
season  ends,  if  it  shall  prove  that  coal  at  that  time 
is  lower.  And  upon  this  point,  they  simply  are  pro¬ 
nounced  standpatters.  It  may  prove  true  that  there 
are  many  reasons  why  coal  should  go  higher  rather 
than  lower,  as  is  argued.  But  the  general  demand 
from  all  sides  is  for  lower  prices,  and  this  applies 
to  coal  as  much  as  to  anything  else.  Many  argue 
that  the  consumer  has  become  accustomed  to  higher 
prices,  and  is  reconciled  to  them.  But  this  does 
not  appear  to  be  the  case.  Complaints  are  vigorous, 
and  form  the  basis  of  many  a  communication  sent 
to  representatives  in  Congress. 

All  this  is  quite  beside  the  question  whether  prices 
in  the  coming  season  will  be  lower.  But  the  bulk 
of  the  retail  trade  seems  very  much  inclined  to  await 
developments,  and  to  buy  in  the  hope  of  lower  prices 
soon.  Hence  the  movement  of  coal  from  the  docks 
has  been  confined  to  narrow  tonnage  for  some  time 
past,  and  is  unlikely  to  show  more  than  a  fleeting 


spurt  despite  the  occasional  touch  of  cold  weather. 

Retail  demand  is  likewise  confined  to  filling  out 
orders,  from  consumers  who  have  found  themselves 
unable  to  quite  get  through  until  spring  without  addi¬ 
tional  supplies.  Wherever  they  can  possibly  stretch 
their  supply  along,  they  will  do  it,  hoping  for  more 
favorable  prices  a  few  weeks  later. 

Industrial  consumption  has  been  measured  by  the 
demapds  of  the  industry  and  the  weather  has  not 
affected  this  field.  Unfortunately,  the  industrial  de¬ 
mand  has  not  been  as  heavy  as  it  seemed  likely. 
The  resumption  of  active  business  in  a  number  of 
lines  of  industry,  has  been  very  slow.  The  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  prices  of  many  products  has  held  back  a 
demand  which  is  undoubtedly  waiting,  but  will  not 
take  hold  until  the  idea  of  lower  prices  is  achieved 
or  given  up.  Here  again  are  many  arguments,  but 
so  far  little  conviction. 

Chicago  Comment 

on  Reconsigning. 

Trade  Is  Well  Satisfied  with  Restoration  of 
Old  Way  of  Doing  Business. 

Chicago  jobbers  and  wholesalers  are,  as  a  rule, 
satisfied,  not  to  say  pleased,  because  of  the  rescind¬ 
ing  of  the  order  of  the  U.  S.  Fuel  Administrator 
relative  to  the  reconsignment  of  coal,  which  change 
took  place  March  1.  Owing  to  general  trade  condi¬ 
tions,  reconsignment  privileges  are  said  by  some 
not  to  be  of  immediate  importance,  although  grati¬ 
fication  is  expressed  to  have  recognized  again  the 
jobber’s  right  to  avail  himself  of  this  aid  to  the 
transaction  of  business.  Some  coal  men  believe 
that  certain  mines  now  closed  may  begin  to  ship 
if  allowed  Chicago  connections  under  reconsign¬ 
ment  rules. 

The  general  effect,  it  is  said,  will  be  to  increase 
competition  among  the  representatives  of  the  job¬ 
bing  trade,  a  thing  that  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have 
existed  during  the  last  two  years.  Moreover,  better 
demand  is  expected  during  the  period  of  reconstruc¬ 
tion  than  during  the  war,  on  the  theory  that  re¬ 
quirements  for  building  up  are  naturally  greater 
than  for  tearing  down. 

Reasonable  reconsignment  charges  find  few  if 
any  objectors  among  the  jobbers,  as  such  charges 
tend  to  restrain  those  who  might  be  inclined  to 
abuse  the  privilege,  and  so  bring  about  conditions 
that  would  demoralize  the  market,  it  being  felt  by 
all,  it  is  said,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  “black 
sheep,”  as  they  are  called,  that  moderate  charges 
have  the  effect  of  stablizing  the  market,  which  is 
desirable  from  the  standpoint  of  all  concerned. 

The  reconsigning  of  eastern  coal,  especially,  while 
the  shipments  are  en  route  to  Chicago,  is  deemed 
beneficial  as  it  enables  all  interested  to  know  just 
where  the  coal  is  and  its  destination. 

Some  complaint  is  heard  that  railroad  tariff  regu¬ 
lations,  as  published,  are  not  sufficiently  clear,  while 
comment  is  also  made  on  the  fact  that  one  road 
makes  no  reconsignment  charge  whatever.  This, 
however,  is  only  in  the  case  of  anthracite  coal. 


Spirited  Reply  to  Vardanian. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  the  spirited  reply 
made  to  the  Vardanian  report.  We  print 
Mr.  Warriner’s  statement  in  full,  feeling 
that  this  is  something  that  should  be  spread 
broadcast  throughout  the  country.  Only 
too  often  the  anthracite  interests  have  as¬ 
sumed  a  policy  of  dignified  silence.  Some¬ 
times  that  is  the  wisest  course  but  some¬ 
times,  unfortunately  it  indicates  that  there 
is  no  defence  to  be  made  and  sometimes  it 
reflects  the  policy  of  the  ostrich,  hiding  its 
head  in  the  sand  to  conceal  himself  from 
his  pursuers. 

The  Pittsburgh  office  of  the  Pittsburgh  &  West 
Virginia  Coal  Co.,  has  been  removed  from  996  Union 
Arcade  to  610  Fitzsimmons  Building,  Pa. 


West  Virginia  Conditions. 

Charleston,  W.  Va.,  March  6. — Looking  over  the 
industrial  horizon,  producers  believe  they  see  the 
dawn  of  encouragement,  for  undoubtedly  surplus 
coal  is  being  materially  reduced  at  many  points. 
This  is  especially  true  as  to  tidewater  ports.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  volume  of  coal  produced  has  been 
practically  unchanged  for  several  weeks.  Taking  the 
State  as  a  whole,  mines  are  not  operating  on  more 
than  half  time.  It  is  safe  to  say,  in  fact,  that  in  not 
more  than  two  districts — the  New  River  and  the 
Pocahontas — is  as  much  as  half  the  normal  output 
being  produced.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  State 
there  seems  to  be  a  smaller  number  of  mines  idle, 
though  the  number  of  unconsigned  cars  was  very 
large.  There  has  been  no  break  in  prices  except  in 
very  rare  instances. 

Producers  in  the  New  River  region  begin  to  see 
daylight  ahead.  Reports  show  that  everywhere  re¬ 
serve  stocks  are  being  depleted.  But  even  so,  they 
have  orders  enough  to  keep  them  going  for  only 
about  half  time.  Prices  have  withstood  all  efforts 
to  bear  them.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  be  now  well  under¬ 
stood  even  by  buyers  that  producers  cannot  afford  to 
sell  at  any  lower  price  than  are  now  being  asked. 

There  was  a  production  of  91,531  tons  in  the 
Logan  field  last  week,  this  representing  only  24.19  per 
cent  of  capacity.  Production  losses  in  the  two  fields 
in  which  there  is  the  keenest  competition — the 
Kanawha  and  Logan — are  running  about  the  same. 
Despite  such  a  condition,  rather  than  sacrifice  their 
coal,  operators  are  and'  have  been  shutting  down 
when  the  demand  falls  off. 

Approximately  10,000  more  tons  were  produced  in 
the  Pocahontas  district  than  during  the  previous 
week,  the  output  being  259,400  tons.  It  is  felt  among 
Pocahontas  operators  that  there  will  be  no  further 
decrease  in  production  in  the  district  and  that  there 
will  be  a  gradual  tightening  of  the  market.  This 
is  indicated  by  prevailing  prices.  Producers  of  the 
district  also  believe  that  more  coal  will  begin  to 
move  shortly  to  the  seaboard. 

As  far  as  could  be  learned  there  was  a  smaller 
number  of  mines  shut  down  in  the  Fairmont  dis¬ 
trict  last  week  than  had  been  the  case  during  the 
week  ending  February  22,  but  the  number  of  un¬ 
consigned  cars  in  the  district  was  still  far  above  what 
it  should  have  been.  About  one-third  of  the  tonnage 
shipped  out  was  consigned  to  railroad  companies. 
No  changes  were  observed  in  prices  quoted,  all  re¬ 
maining  firm. 

“Watchful  waiting”  marks  the  course  of  events  in 
the  Kanawha  district,  but  producers  are  prone  to 
believe  that  their  patience  will  soon  be  rewarded. 


January  Coal  Exports. 

Exports  of  bituminous  coal  from  the  United  States 
during  January  1917,  1918  and  1919,  were: 


Country 

1917 

1918 

1919 

Italy  . 

. .  71,773 

4,505 

11,303 

Canada  . 

, ..  584,241 

455,377 

768,770 

Panama  . 

, . .  49,993 

34,400 

6,135 

Mexico  . 

. . .  15,647 

9,369 

9,845 

Cuba  . 

, ..  110,476 

76,938 

103,639 

Other  West  Indies.., 

...  65,712 

9,089 

16,360 

Argentina  . 

, . .  50,207 

11,579 

43,484 

Brazil  . 

. .  53,127 

55  546 

Uruguay  . 

73  702 

Chili  . 

26  861 

Other  countries  . 

. .  1,071,124 

646,039 

1,207,634 

Anthracite  . 

. ..  295,396 

241,285 

368,749 

Coke  . 

. .  83,673 

84,741 

67,526 

Bunker  . 

, ..  629,682 

426,082 

487,998 

An  official  of  the  British  Coal  Controller’s  office, 
testified  at  a  hearing  in  London  this  week,  that  the 
profits  of  the  coal  operators  of  that  country  for  the 
first  eight  months  of  1918  averaged  3s.  6j4d.  per 
ton  on  the  output  of  218,000,000  tons,  the  average 
selling  price  of  which  was  24s.  6d.  at  the  mines. 
This  compared  with  an  average  profit  of  Is.  a  ton 
prior  to  1913.  It  was  stated  that  some  of  the  col¬ 
lieries  were  making  as  much  as  6s.  a  ton. 
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Situation  at  Philadelphia. 


Retail  Stocks  Are  Being  Reduced  Slowly — 
No  Improvement  in  Bituminous 

With  balmy  spring  weather  prevailing  the  coal 
trade  is  even  quieter  now  than  it  was  during  the 
previous  week.  All  dealers  report  they  are  making 
extremely  few  deliveries  and  then  only  in  small 
quantities,  as  most  consumers  seem  to  dread  hav¬ 
ing  any  coal  left  in  their  cellars.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  condition  the  heavy  stock  of  the 
retailers  are  being  reduced  but  slowly. 

The  chief  demand  continues  to  be  for  stove  and 
nut,  while  egg  and  pea  still  hang  heavily  on  their 
hands.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  75  per  cent,  of  all 
orders  placed  with  the  shippers  recently  have 
been  for  the  above  two  sizes.  There  have  been 
some  orders  also  placed  for  egg,  but  of  course 
not  in  proportion  to  other  sizes.  As  for  pea  it  is 
a  rare  thing  to  receive  requisitions  for  this  size. 
It  might  as  well  be  confessed  that  the  situation 
as  to  this  size  is  causing  most  serious  concern  to 
the  operators,  for  being  a  by-product  of  the  other 
sizes  it  is  rapidly  accumulating  without  a  market 
being  found  for  it. 

With  all  hopes  gone  of  any  greatly  increased 
business  for  the  balance  of  the  winter  the  retail¬ 
ers  are  turning  their  attention  to  plans  for  the 
spring.  Many  of  them  are  preparing  to  circular¬ 
ize  their  trade  with  letters,  but  are  hindered  from 
doing  so  as  yet  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  as 
to  the  price.  There  is  now  a  general  feeying 
among  the  retailers  that  there  will  not  be  any 
lowering  of  prices,  but  they  are  going  to  find  it 
extremely  difficult  to  convince  the  consumer  of 
this.  Despite  this  the  dealers  handling  the  better 
class  of  trade  report  that  they  are  really  surprised 
at  the  number  of  customers  who  have  given  an 
intimation  that  they  are  anxious  to  have  their 
cellars  filled  as  soon  as  prices  are  firmly  fixed. 

Practically  all  sales  are  being  made  on  the  cir¬ 
cular  basis,  as  it  is  freely  stated  by  most  shippers 
that  it  would  be  unprofitable  to  do  otherwise.  Of 
course,  there  is  some  selling  off  the  regular 
figures,  but  only  in  case  of  those  shippers  with¬ 
out  storage  facilities  for  their  excess  production 
and  in  order  to  avoid  heavy  demurrage  charges 
are  compelled  to  move  the  coal  at  some  conces¬ 
sion. 

Dull  Demand  for  Most  Steam  Sizes 

In  the  steam  trade  the  only  size  that  is  about 
taken  up  to  production  is  buckwheat,  and  that 
only  because  of  the  short  working  time  which  has 
diminished  production  to  that  extent.  The  other 
sizes  are  extremely  dull,  and  while  offers  are 
made  by  some  shippers  to  sell  at  what  would  be 
considered  attractive  prices  in  other  years,  few 
acceptances  are  had. 

There  can  be  no  denying  that  at  this  time  the 
situation  in  the  anthracite  trade  is  serious,  for 
while  many  operations  are  endeavoring  to  make 
half  time,  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  that  some 
of  the  operations  will  be  compelled  to  close  in¬ 
definitely.  It  is  now  felt  that  it  will  even  take 
more  than  a  severe  spell  of  cold  weather  to  stimu¬ 
late  the  trade  to  a  point  where  it  will  be  profit¬ 
able  to  all  producers. 

It  is  with  fegret  that  we  cannot  record  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  bituminous  situation.  The  industrial 
situation  is  such  that  no  consumer  is  buying  more 
than  current  needs  require.  In  addition,  the 
stocks  of  the  big  plants  are  being  very  slowly 
reduced.  There  are  very  few  inquiries  for  sub¬ 
stantial  tonnages  being  received  by  any  shipper, 
and  most  mines  are  on  restricted  working  'time. 

Price  fluctuations  are  unimportant,  as  the  cost 
of  production  is  such  that  no  shipper  can  actually 
offer  to  ship  coal  below  the  old  fixed  price.  There 
are  times,  of  course,  when  it  is  necessary  to  move 
spot  coal  at  a  figure,  but  this  is  not  profitable 
business  and  is  mostly  caused  by  an  emergency 
of  some  kind. 

Some  of  the  more  important  shippers  have 
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indicated  their  yillingness  to  enter  in  contracts 
on  the  basis  of  $3.50  per  net  ton  and  actually 
report  a  fair  amount  of  business  closed.  This 
price  gives  a  fair  indication  of  the  price  situation, 
as  it  is  believer  that  it  only  offers  a  fair  profit 
when  it  is  considered  that  production  figures  are 
still  on  a  pre-war  basis.  Among  the  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  consumers,  however,  there  is  a  feftling  that 
the  figure  is  too  high  and  they  are  playing  a  wait¬ 
ing  game,  especially  since  a  good  many  of  them 
are  operating  their  plants  merely  to-  hold  their 
organizations  together  awaiting  the  promised  re¬ 
sumption  of  real  business  activity  which  many  of 
them  profess  to  believe  is  a  matter  of  a  few 
months  at  the  most. 


Conditions  at  Cincinnati. 


Prices  Hold  Well  While  Operators  Await 
Returning  Strength  in  Demand. 

The  spirit  of  gloom  that  prevailed  among  the  coal 
men  of  Cincinnati  a  few  weeks  ago  has  entirely 
disappeared  and  operators  have  fully  returned  to  the 
more  hopeful  mood  which  comes  from  business  ac¬ 
tually  being  done.  Mining  operations  are  still  at 
low  ebb  in  the  districts  of  low-grade  production 
and  are  not  going  full  by  any  means  in  the  districts 
of  better  coal,  but  the  congestion  is  gradually  dis¬ 
appearing  and  everybody  feels  that  the  time  is  in 
full  sight  when  quite  general  mining  will  be  resumed. 

Producers  do  not  all  speak  enthusiastically  of  the 
situation.  Experience  makes  them  cautious  in  ut¬ 
terance.  But  they  feel  that  the  trouble  is  largely 
over,  and,  they  act  as  if  that  were  true.  They  are 
clearly  getting  ready  to  do  business  in  the  w&y  of 
mine  preparations,  in  the  careful  shaping  up  of  their 
selling  organizations  and  in  other  preliminaries  that 
involve  the  expenditure  of  money  that  thoughtful 
men  do  not  throw  away. 

Domestic  demand  for  a  few  weeks  past  has  been 
much  better,  but  the  present  mild  weather,  succeed¬ 
ing  what  was  probably  the  last  cold  snap  of  a  win¬ 
ter  that  hardly  deserved  the  name,  will  doubtless 
close  the  season  as  far  as  this  kind  of  buying  is  con¬ 
cerned.  This  means  that  retail  yards  will  lay  off 
until  the  latter  part  of  the  summer. 

Selling  to  steam-users  from  this  district  is  chiefly 
to  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Southern  Michigan,  where 
the  demand  seems  to  be  growing  from  week  to  week, 
though  very  gradually.  There  is  a  feeling  that,  out¬ 
side  of  some  special  lines  of  demand,  such  as  lake 
business  and  municipal  contracts,  the  great  rush 
of  business  will  not  develop  until  late  in  the  sum¬ 
mer. 

Lively  Inquiry  on  Lake  Business. 

Speaking  of  the  lake  business,  in  which  Cincinnati 
is  very  deeply  interested,  there  are  two  sets  of 
opinion  as  to  what  will  happen.  One  of  these 
is  that  shipments  to  the  Northwest  will  be  about 
a  month  late  in  starting  because  of  over-lapping  re¬ 
serves,  due  to  war  over-buying  and  the  extremely 
mild  subsequent  season.  The  other,  conceding  the 
over-lapping  stock,  believes  that  buyers,  realizing 
that  they  will  not  this  year  have  the  benefit  of 
preferential  treatment  through  the  favorable  action 
of  the  government  and  the  existence  of  the  pool 
now  being  dissolved,  will  hasten  to  effect  the  re¬ 
plenishment  of  their  stocks  so  as  not  to  be  caught 
in  a  later  jam.  There  is  a  lively  beginning  of  the 
inquiries  on  lake  orders,  which  seems  to  favor  the 
second  view. 

The  demand  for  the  prepared  sizes  of  the  smoke¬ 
less  varieties  continues  to  be  greater  than  the  sup¬ 
ply,  a  fact  which  is  gradually  stiffening  the  price. 
Pocahontas  lump  also  is  harder  to  get  because  there 
has  been  a  sharp  falling  off  of  the  call  for  slack  used 
in  the  production  of  coke,  due  to  the  diminution  of 
the  demand  for  the  latter.  Large  stocks  of  coke 
have  accumulated. 

Prices  for  the  most  part  are  firm.  One  hears  of 
exceptions  to  this  rule,  of  course,  but  they  are  rare 
and  largely  irresponsible.  The  really  big  companies 
are  sitting  tight,  taking  what  business  they  can  get 
on  fair  and  dignified  conditions  and  waiting  on  the 


big  trade  that  they  know  is  to  come.  They  are  even 
using  some  of  their  reserve  capital  to  hold  hungry 
miners  in  line  for  the  good  day  that  is  coming,  for 
there  are  thousands  of  miners  in  Kentucky,  West 
Virginia  and  Tennessee  who  have  not  worked  a  day 
since  the  first  of  the  year. 

The  tidewater  situation,  as  far  as  the  demands 
from  this  district  are  considered,  is  about  as  it  was 
a  week  ago,  when  the  trouble  was  boats.  1  he  orders 
are  large  and  abundant,  but  nobody  has  the  slightest 
idea  when  the  ships  will  be  made  available  to  carry 
them  to  the  point  of  demand  or  why  many  vessels 
that  are  known  to  be  idle  are  not  now  turned  over 
to  the  purposes  of  our  foreign  shipping,  when  the 
exportation  of  a  painful  and  burdensome  surplus 
would  be  so  great  a  relief  to  so  many  people  now  in 
apparently  needless  distress. 


Conditions  at  Buffalo. 


Both  Anthracite  and  Bituminous  Markets 
Remain  in  a  Torpid  State. 

The  trade  does  not  change  much.  It  is  time  to 
look  after  spring  contracts  in  bituminous,  but  so 
dull  is  the  market  that  few  people  have  taken  the 
matter  up.  On  the  consumer’s  side  there  is  much 
indifference,  added  to  the  idea  that  prices  are  sure 
not  to  go  up,  and  the  seller  does  not  know  what  to 
ask.  So  it  looks  as  if  the  whole  matter  would  .go 
over  to  pretty  near  April,  though  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  coal  will  be  contracted  this  year  much  as  it 
used  to  be,  for  it  is  the  normal  way  of  handling  the 
business. 

One  difficulty  in  the  way  of  contracting  is  the  fact 
that  coal  is  not  all  selling  on  the  same  level.  A 
difference  of  20  cents  a  ton  exists  between  Allegheny 
Valley  and  some  grades  of  Pittsburgh,  and  this  must 
be  adjusted  somehow.  Some  members  of  the  trade 
were  of  the  opinion  that  these  prices  would  merge 
into  one  as  soon  as  the  government  restrictions  were 
removed,  but  that  did  not  take  place  to  any  great 
extent.  The  reason,  no  doubt,  was  that  a  great 
part  of  the  output  is  contracted,  but  these  contracts 
will  run  out  as  a  rule  next  month  and  then  an  ad¬ 
justment  is  likely.  One  shipper  said  this  week 
that  he  looked  to  see  the  prices  come ,  together,  or 
at  least  more  or  less.  It  is  a  delicate  matter  and  will 
have  to  be  allowed  to  take  care  of  itself. 

Meanwhile  the  Allegheny  Valley  price  for  al' 
sizes  remains  at  $4.65  for  Buffalo ;  and  Pittsburgh 
lump  at  $4.45,  with  mine-run  and  slack  $4.20.  There 
is  some  cutting,  as  would  be  the  case  anyhow  with 
no  restriction  in  the  way,  but  not  enough  to  establish 
a  lower  price. 

The  demand  for  bituminous  does  not  improve.  It 
is  reported  that  the  outlying  districts,  such  as 
Toronto,  are  still  about  as  full  of  unsold  coal  as 
ever,  so  that  the  market  is  in  a  torpid  state,  with 
not  much  relief  looked  for  further  out,  for  all  the 
back  sections  were  able  to  get  a  supply  early  in  the 
winter  and  are  pretty  indifferent  to  the  market.  This 
affects  Buffalo  seriously  in  an  indirect  way.  There 
is  no  coal  waiting  for  a  market  here  and  there  has 
been  very  little,  for  the  reason  that  if  it  would  not 
sell  here  it  was  shipped  further  on.  It  will  be  some 
time  before  this  condition  of  things  disappears,  es¬ 
pecially  as  the  mines  are  running  little  more  than 
half  time  and  will  increase  their  activity  as  soon  as 
the  demand  picks  up.  When  that  will  be  is  hard  to 
tell.  It  is  not  in  sight  now. 

The  anthracite  shippers  have  begun  to  take  tonnage 
for  the  lake  season  and  loading  will  begin  this  week. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  coal  is  accumulated 
here  and  this  is  the  easiest  way  to  get  rid  of  it.  The 
upper-lake  docks  have  not  much  use  for  it,  as  they 
are  expected  to  carry  over  quite  an  amount  of  last 
season’s  supply.  Seldom  has  the  outlook  been  less 
flattering  to  that  branch  of  the  trade.  Month  after 
month  has  passed  by  without  producing  any  real 
winter,  and  now  March  is  here  with  the  sun  sh  ning 
just  as  it  has  done  right  along.  Nobody  fro™  this 
time  on  will  buy  more  than  a  ton  or  two  at  a  time. 


Nothing  Succeeds  Like  Success. 
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Notes  from  Pittsburgh. 

C.  S.  B.  Ward,  of  the  Walter-Wallingford  Coal 
Co.,  is  in  the  east  on  a  business  trip. 

Jay  W.  Johns,  of  the  Superba  Coal  &  Coke  Co., 
has  been  in  the  east  during  the  past  week. 

M.  L.  Taylor,  secretary  of  the  Morgantown  Coal 
Co.,  was  in  the  city  on  Monday,  en  route  to  points 
in  the  east  in  the  interests  of  his  company. 

H.  E.  Field,  special  representative  of  the  Legal 
Bureau  of  the  Fuel  Administration,  was  in  the  city 
calling  on  a  number  of  the  operators. 

The  G.  M.  Shoemaker  Co.,  Cincinnati,  has  taken 
over  the  interests  of  the  J.  M.  MacDonald  C.  M. 
Co.  at  Rosebud,  W.  Va.,  and  the  Horner  mine  of 
the  Stone  Creek  Coal  Co.,  near  Weston. 

Connellsville  coal  previously  was  assessed  at  $700 
per  acre  and  the  Pittsburgh  or  river  vein  at  $600. 
The  action  of  the  county  commissioners  increased 
the  assessed  valuation  of  coal  land  property,  $15,- 
000,000,  from  which  $90,000  additional  taxes  will 
be  collected. 

Because  of  the  depression  in  the  coal  business 
the  Oral  Coal  Co.,  Clarksburg,  has  closed  its  office. 

D.  T.  Quinn,  manager  of  the  company,  states  that 
the  closing  is  but  temporary  and  that  upon  the  re¬ 
turn  of  normal  conditions  the  Clarksburg  office 
will  be  reopened  as  well  as  a  branch  office  in  the 
east  and  one  in  the  west. 

From  unofficial  returns  it  appears  that  John  H. 
Wilson  of  Butler  (Dem.)  has  defeated  former  State 
Senator  John  N.  Jamison  of  Greensburg  (Rep.)  in  a 
contest  to  succeed  the  late  Congressman  E.  E.  Rob¬ 
bins  of  the  22nd  Congressional  District.  Mr.  Jami¬ 
son  is  a  prominent  coal  operator,  being  connected 
with  the  Jamison  C.  &  C.  Co. 

Although  the  tax  for  Fayette  County,  Pa.,  purposes 
remains  the  same  for  1919,  income  of  the  county  is 
expected  to  be  increased  $90,000  by  a  revised  assess¬ 
ment  of  coal  lands.  The  revised  assessments  per 
acre  for  coal  lands  are:  Connellsville  vein,  $850; 
Pittsburgh  or  river  vein,  $750;  Springhill  township, 
$300;  Freeport  or  Sewickley  vein,  $75;  Indian  Creek 
Valley  vein,  $25. 

J.  D.  A.  Morrow,  general  secretary  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Coal  Association,  was  in  the  city  attending  a 
meeting  of  the  Northwestern  Pennsylvania  Coal 
Operators’  Association,  and  also  looking  after  the 
branch  office  of  the  National  Coal  Association  which 
has  recently  been  established  in  the  Arrott  Build¬ 
ing.  This  office  is  in  charge  of  Mr.  Mcllvaney, 
former  railroad  man  of  this  city. 

The  weekly  luncheon  of  the  Pittsburgh  District 
Coal  Jobbers’  Association  was  held  at  the  Union 
Club  on  Monday  and  the  members  present  listened 
to  a  very  interesting  address  by  Richard  S.  Rauh 
of  the  School  of  Advertising,  Duquesne  University. 
Mr.  Rauh’s  talk  was  very  well  received  and  con¬ 
siderable  interest  was  taken  in  the  different  meth¬ 
ods  of  advertising  as  advocated  by  Mr.  Rauh. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Northwestern  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Coal  Operators’  Association  was  held  this 
week  at  the  William  Penn  Hotel,  it  being  the  first 
annual  meeting  since  the  association  became  a  char¬ 
tered  corporation.  The  principal  business  transacted 
was  the  election  of  officers,  A.  R.  Hamilton,  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  being  re-elected  president;  George  H.  Francis, 
of  Greensburg,  vice-president;  Fred  Stover,  of  But¬ 
ler,  treasurer,  and  F.  B.  Reiman,  of  Butler,  secre¬ 
tary.  There  were  about  50  operators  in  attedance, 
most  of  whom  reported  their  mines  to  be  operating 
about  50  per  cent. 


Cantonment  Coal  Prices  Low. 

Theodore  C.  Kellar,  Old  Colony  building,  Chicago, 
was  the  successful  bidder  on  the  contract  to  supply 
■Camp  Custer  in  Michigan  with  coal.  The  amount 
called  for  was  30.000  tons  and  the  successful  bid  was 
$2.35,  Indiana  4th  vein  lump  being  specified  and  de¬ 
livery  is  to  be  made  by  April  1st. 

The  successful  bidder  for  the  36,000  tons  required 
by  Camp  Grant  in  Illinois  has  not  been  announced 
so  far  as  this  writer  can  learn,  although  he  saw  a 
list  of  the  bids,  among  the  lowest  being  Williamson 
county,  Ill.,  coal  at  $2.00  for  mine  run. 


Coal  in  New  York  Pools. 


Cars  Standing  2,715;  Running  3,820 — 

Strike  Causes  New  Embargo. 

Figures  given  out  by  J.  W.  Searles,  Deputy  Com¬ 
missioner  of  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange,  show 
that  on  March  5,  there  were  2,715  cars  of  bituminous 
coal  standing  at  the  New  York  loading  ports,  as 
compared  with  2,960  cars  a  week  earlier  and  6,119 
cars  on  February  5. 

The  total  number  of  cars  dumped  for  the  month  of 
February  was  21,566,  as  compared  with  21,617  for  the 
month  of  January.  The  average  daily  dumping  for 
the  month  of  February  was  959  cars,  as  compared 
with  831  for  the  month  of  January. 

The  following  is  the  number  of  cars  standing  and 


running  in  each  pool  at  all  piers : 
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West  Virginia  Mining  Notes. 

Charleston,  W.  Va. — Threats  not  only  to  go  on 
strike  but  to  engage  in  revolution  in  case  a  con¬ 
stabulary  bill  is  enacted  by  the  West  Virginia  Legis¬ 
lature  after  it  begins  its  special  session  on  March 
n  have  been  made  by  certain  miners’  locals  in  West 
Virginia. 

1  here  has  been  presented  for  record  in  the  County 
Clerk’s  office  of  Nicholas  County  a  deed  from 
the  Gauley  Coal  Land  Company  to  the  New 
Gauley  Corporation  covering  about  90  tracts  of 
land  in  this  county.  Accompanying  this  deed  was 
another  deed  from  the  Gauley  Coal  Land  Co.  cov¬ 
ering  certain  rights  of  way  to  the  K.  &  M.  R.  R., 
and  it  is  thought  that  this  means  that  the  long- 
looked-for  railroad  facilities  necessary  to  develop 
mineral  resources  in  Nicholas  County  will  soon 
become  a  reality. 

Action  on  two  subjects  was  taken  by  the  Kanawha 
Coal  Shippers’  Association  at  a  meeting  held  in 
Charleston  on  March  1.  The  members  adopted  a 
resolution  pledging  co-operation  to  the  Central  Coal 
Association,  formed  a  few  weeks  ago.  They  also 
passed  a  resolution  to  continue  their  share  in  main¬ 
taining  the  forwarding  bureau  at  Russell,  Ky. 

It  is  felt  certain  that  the  miners  of  District  29 
will  not  take  the  same  view  as  do  the  operators, 
as  to  the  time  when  the  present  wage  agreement 
expires — namely,  April  1,  1920,  and  it  is  not  regarded 
as  being  unlikely  that  the  miners  of  District  29 
will  strike  on  April  1,  not  only  over  the  question 
of  the  time  when  the  wage  contract  expires,  but 
also  over  demands  relating  to  the  closed  shop,  etc. 


Reports  come  in  from  various  districts  of  Central 
Pennsylvania  as  to  mines  working  only  one  or  two 
days  a  week,  the  more  favored  sections  running 
two  or  three  days  a  week.  This  is  not  very  gratify¬ 
ing  as  regards  the  present,  but  many  claim  that  it 
clearly  foretells  a  shortage  of  coal  and  considerably 
higher  prices  a  little  later  on. 


Nothing  Succeeds  Like  Success. 


Important  Johnstown  Meeting. 


Operators  Plan  a  System  of  Reports  to  Help 
Bituminous  Price  Situation. 

An  important  meeting  of  Central  Pennsylvania 
operators  was  held  at  the  Fort  Stanwix  Hotel, 
Johnstown,  on  Monday  afternoon.  This  was  one  of 
a  number  of  district  meetings  recently  held  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  (one  being  held  at  Altoona  the  previous 
Monday)  and  those  present  came  chiefly  from  the 
South  Fork,  Portage  and  Windber  districts.  About 
40  were  present;  the  purpose  of  the  meeting  being 
to  arrange  for  the  submission  of  prices  obtained  on 
spot  sales  that  the  Central  Pennsylvania  Association 
might  publish  average  figures  as  indicative  of  the 
market  of  Main  Line  low  volatile  coal. 

This  move  is  largely  for  the  protection  of  small 
operators  that  they  may  know  what  others  are 
doing  and  so  obtain  a  fair  average  price  for  their 
own  product.  Each  district  and  subdivision  of  the 
field  will  be  given  an  average  figure.  At  present 
all  are  “shooting  at”  the  $2.95  price  but  many  are  not 
getting  it  and  in  consequence  are  not  working. 

The  meeting  also  considered  the  railroad  fuel 
situation  and  it  was  decided  that  the  railroads  should 
not  only  pay  as  much  as  other  consumers  but  they 
should  not  be  privileged  to  enter  into  contracts  for 
thirty  days  only  and  then  be  permitted  to  cancel 
even  these  contracts  on  24  hours’  notice.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  operator  cannot  tell  from 
day  to  day  what  orders  he  actually  has  in  hand. 

Reports  Proposed. 

The  forms  of  reports  that  it  is  proposed  to  use, 
six  in  number,  were  submitted  for  consideration. 
These  embrace : 

A.  Contracts  signed  and  orders  accepted. 

B.  A  daily  report  of  cars  billed. 

C.  Daily  report  of  car  shortage. 

D.  Monthly  production. 

E.  Daily  mine  report,  causes  of  delay,  etc. 

The  prices  will  be  arranged  in  groups  as  follows: 
Tyrone,  Clearfield,  South  Fork,  Barnesboro,  Cone- 
maugh,  Tioga,  Broad  Top,  Allegheny  Valley  and 
Punxsutawney.  The  sales  will  be  reported  accord¬ 
ing  to  destination  as  regards  certain  zones  and  also 
classes  of  consumers  to  wit :  railroads,  army,  navy 
and  federal  departments,  state  and  county  orders, 
public  utilities,  retailers,  manufacturers  and  indus¬ 
trial  plants,  bunker  suppliers  and  jobbers. 

The  meeting  was  attended  by  all  of  the  Johns¬ 
town  operators  and  the  Johnstown  representatives 
of  outside  interests,  also  by  H.  K.  Cortright  and  A. 
C.  Cosgrove  of  Philadelphia,  T.  C.  Fowler  of  New 
York,  George  Nicholson  of  Barnesboro,  Earl  Hewitt 
of  Dilltown,  John  Lochrie  of  Windber  and  others, 
including  M.  J.  Bracken  of  the  Keystone  Coal  & 
Coke  Co.  who  acted  as  chairman,  Chas.  O’Neill,  sec¬ 
retary,  and  W.  A.  Jones,  statistican  of  the  Central 
Pennsylvania  Association. 

The  only  requirement  of  members,  we  understand, 
is  to  send  in  reports. 


Anthracite  Prices  Fixed. 

Philadelphia,  March  7. — The  Philadelphia 
&  Reading  Coal  &:  Iron  Co.  has  announced 
its  price  program  for  the  coming  season. 

The  present  circular  on  domestic  sizes  will 
continue  until  May  1,  at  which  date  the  first 
of  a  series  of  five  monthly  advances  of  10 
cents  each  will  be  made,  so  that  on  September 
1  the  price  will  have  been  increased  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  50  cents  a  ton. 

It  had  been  anticipated  that  such  a  policy 
would  be  carried  out,  but  nothing  official  was 
forthcoming  until  the  Reading  made  its  an¬ 
nouncement  on  Wednesday. 


The  Flat  Top  Fuel  Co.,  Bluefield,  W.  Va.,  has 
opened  a  New  York  office  at  149  Broadway  (Singer 
Building)  in  charge  of  Stanley  D.  Fobes,  eastern 
manager.  Telephone  number  is  Cortlandt  3016. 
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Mr.  Warriner  Answers  Senator  Vardaman.  Brooklyn  Dealers  Dine. 


Head  of  Lehigh 

Investigating 

S.  D.  Warriner,  president  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  & 
Navigation  Co.,  made  a  prompt  rejoinder  to  Senator 
Vardaman’s  recent  statement  attacking  the  large  an¬ 
thracite  producing  interests,  following  an  investiga¬ 
tion  which  he  conducted  as  head  of  a  Senate  com¬ 
mittee. 

“Senator  Vardaman’s  remarks  in  no  way  bear 
out  the  testimony  taken  before  the  committee,  ’  said 
Mr.  Warriner,  “and  the  fact  that  the  report  was 
signed  only  by  him  clearly  indicates  that  it  does  not 
represent  the  views  of  the  other  members  of  the 
committee.  He  speaks  of  a  monopoly  comprising 
eight  companies.  There  was  no  evidence  adduced  to 
indicate  any  concerted  action  by  these  companies. 

“Shortage  of  anthracite  and  high  prices,  due  to 
monopolistic  control,  to  use  the  Senator’s  reported 
language,  are  purely  imaginary  conditions.  In  the 
calendar  year  1917  the  total  anthracite  production 
was  almost  100,000,000  net  tons,  the  highest  output 
ever  reached,  while  for  the  calendar  year  1918,  with 
a  decrease  of  4,000  employees  and  a  most  serious  in¬ 
fluenza  epidemic,  the  output  was  within  200,000  net 
tons  of  the  1917  figure.  The  fact  that  output  per 
employee  per  year  rose  from  548  tons  in  1916  to  646 
tons  in  1917  and  to  662  tons  in  1918,  should  prove 
that  neither  employers  nor  employees  spared  any 
effort  or  labor  to  meet  public  needs. 

Price6  Fixed  by  Government. 

“Existing  coal  prices  at  the  mines,  and  these  are 
the  only  prices  with  which  the  operator  has  to  do, 
have  been  set  by  Federal  authority,  and  it  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  common  knowledge,  as  well  as  a  fact  of  pub¬ 
lic  record,  that  the  so-called  railroad  coal  companies 
during  the  period  of  Fuel  Administration  control, 
were  selling  coal  at  75  cents  a  ton  less  than  the 
price  obtained  by  the  so-called  individuals.  Under 
the  Lever  act,  prices  fixed  for  coal  were  supposed  to 
carry  a  fair  margin  for  the  producers,  but  Dr.  Gar¬ 
field  himself,  in  his  statement  lifting  all  restrictions 
on  anthracite  February  1,  said  that  owing  to  general 
increases  in  the  prices  of  labor  and  materials,  the 
cost  of  mining  anthracite  had  risen  to  such  an  extent 
that  some  producers,  including  so-called  railroad  in¬ 
terests,  were  mining  at  a  ‘cost  which  resulted  in 
many  instances  in  a  loss.’  Dr.  Garfield  added  that, 
had  he  retained  control,  he  would  have  found  it 
necessary,  on  the  basis  of  a  Federal  cost  examina¬ 
tion,  to  have  raised  maximum  coal  prices  as  much  as 
50  cents  a  ton. 

“Anthracite,  even  on  the  basis  of  today  s  prices, 
has  advanced  less  than  half  a  hundred  other  com¬ 
modities  in  every  day  use,  when  compared  with  the 
pre-war  basis.  Shoes,  flour,  textiles  and  many  food¬ 
stuffs  have  doubled  and  even  trebled  in  price,  ac¬ 
cording  to  figures  gathered  and  published  by  the 
Government,  while  the  advance  in  anthracite  has 
been  far  below  those  figures. 

Government  Also  Regulates  Transportation. 

“So  far  as  freight  rates  and  demurrage  charges 
go,  they  are  being  applied  by  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  through  the  Railroad  Administration,  and 
are  matters  with  which  the  railroads,  as  such,  have 
nothing  to  do,  save  enforce.  Prior  to  the  rule  of 
the  Railroad  Administration,  the  established  prac¬ 
tices,  including  demurrage,  storage  facilities  and  in¬ 
terstate  freight  rates,  were  those  fixed  by  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission. 

“It  is  perfectly  true  that  there  are  coal  interests 
which  are  affiliated  with  carrying  companies,  and 
it  is  correct  that  the  Pennsylvania  Constitution  o 
1874  forbids  transportation  companies  to  engage  in 
mining.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  companies 
like  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Company,  and 
others,  hold  their  powers  under  charters  granted  long 
before  the  Constitution  of  1874  was  adopted  and 
exercise  specifically  granted  rights. 

“There  is  no  policy  of  withholding  land  leases 
from  independent  operators.  Senator  V  ardaman 
himself  heard  testimony  in  Pottsville  on  that  point, 
where  it  was  specifically  stated  by  witnesses  that 


Made  by  Chairman  of  Senate 
Producing  Interests. 

they  had  been  able  to  lease  without  difficulty  or  that, 
when  a  lease  was  refused,  it  was  because  another 
mine  was  working  into  the  desired  land. 

“Senator  Vardaman,  the  printed  reports  indicate, 
did  not  mention  the  fact,  also  testified  to  in  his 
presence,  that  the  labor  cost  alone  represents  about 
sixty  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  anthracite  on  board  at 
the  mine,  for  labor  is  now  receiving  about  four  times 
as  much  as  in  1901.  This  testimony  is  not  only 
on  the  minutes  of  the  committee,  but  similar  testi¬ 
mony  is  available  in  the  reports  of  the  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istration  engineers,  made  to  Dr.  Garfield. 

“The  possibilities  of  reclaiming  fuel  from  the  culm 
banks,  mentioned  by  Senator  Vardaman,  have  been 
greatly  overdrawn.  In  many  of  these  banks  there 
is  much  fuel,  but  it  is  almost  entirely  small  sizes — 
pea  coal  and  under.  During  the  heavy  war  demand 
for  coal  domestic  sizes  were  chiefly  needed.  To  get 
this  tonnage  it  was  necessary  to  mine  coal.  The 
fact  that  with  176,552  emplayees  in  1915  the  hard  coal 
mines  produced  88,995,000  net  tons,  while  with  150,- 
245  employees  in  1918  they  produced  99,472,800  net 
tons,  is  a  conclusive  answer  to  any  question  involv¬ 
ing  the  wisdom  and  practicability  of  the  policy  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  anthracite  industry  during  the  period 
of  the  war.” 


Sound  the  Warning. 


Failure  to  Buy  Now  May  Mean  Shortage  and 
Higher  Prices  Later  On. 

American  Coal  Miner. 

Reports  from  all  sections  show  that  the  bituminous 
coal  surplus,  stored  by  domestic  and  steam  users,  is 
being  rapidly  depleted.  The  coal  market  is  as  dead 
as  a  door  nail.  Nobody  buying  and  apparently  no¬ 
body  wants  to  buy.  Even  the  railroads  are  holding 
off.  Operators  can  not  work  their  mines,  for  there’s 
no  market.  Miners  can  not  work,  for  the  same  rea¬ 
son. 

One  of  these  days  there’s  going  to  be  a  blow-up. 
Consumers  will  be  scraping  coal  bin  bottoms — and 
then  rush  for  more  coal.  Everybody  will  want  to  buy 
at  once.  The  coal  industry  will  be  swamped  with 
orders — prices  will  soar — and  the  public  will  get  sore. 
Thus  the  old  story  of  1917  will  be  repeated. 

It  would  appear  to  be  good  horse  sense  for  coal 
producers  to  sound  a  warning  against  any  further 
dilly-dallying  by  big  consumers.  Present  stocks  are 
going  fast,  and  a  glance  at  production  sheets  show 
that  tonnage  is  getting  lower  and  lower  each  week. 
In  fact,  it  is  not  near  keeping  up  with  consumption, 
even  during  this  unusually  warm  weather.  A  fuel 
famine  is  not  an  impossibility. 

Of  course,  if  a  severe  coal  shortage  arises,  it  means 
that  the  Government  will  again  take  over  the  coal 
business,  as  such  a  loophole  has  been  left  in  the 
order  turning  back  the  industry  to  private  control. 

That  both  operators  and  miners  are  suffering  great 
inconvenience,  to  say  the  least,  as  the  result  of  the 
indifference  of  the  coal  buying  public,  can  not  be 
denied.  That  the  public  will  be  to  blame  for  higher 
prices  and  a  shortage,  if  buying  is  held  off  much 
longer,  is  true.  That  the  coal  operators  will  be  the 
“guilty  parties,”  in  the  minds  of  the  consumers,  is 
also  true,  and  this  should  not  be  permitted. 

Now  is  the  time  to  buy  coaL  Tell  the  public 
about  it. 

Not  so  many  folks  at  Johnstown  of  late,  now  that 
coal  is  in  easier  supply,  but  recent  visitors  included 
J.  K.  Barber  of  Pittsburgh  and  B.  R.  Lloyd  of 
Hastings. 

“If  the  operators  were  entitled  to  an  advance  of  50 
cents  above  the  Garfield  maximum,  as  the  good  Doc¬ 
tor  now  reports,”  says  the  Message,  “why  in  the 
name  of  common  sense  and  justice  did  he  not  permit 
them  to  charge  it? 


Over  100  Present  at  Annual  Banquet — • 
Two  Judges  Among  Speakers. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  Brooklyn  Coal  Exchange 
was  held  last  Saturday  night  at  the  Hotel  Bossert 
and  was  attended  by  upwards  of  100  members  and 
guests.  The  speakers  included  F.  E.  Gunnison,  the 
late  County  Fuel  Administrator  of  Brooklyn;  Jus¬ 
tice  Blackmar,  of  the  Supreme  Court;  Judge  Garvin, 
of  the  Federal  Court;  Dr.  Robert  M.  Moore,  Thomas 
P.  Peters  and  Major  P.  J.  McCook. 

Mr.  Gunnison,  in  his  address,  said  he  believed  that 
permanent  good  to  the  coal  trade  and  to  the  public 
would  result  from  the  Fuel  Administration’s  work 
last  year. 

“The  consumer  on  the  one  hand,”  observed  Mr. 
Gunnison,  “has  learned  that  care  in  the  selection  of  a 
dealer  is  as  important  as  the  selection  by  a  merchant 
of  his  bank,  and  he  has  learned  to  consider  more 
carefully  his  needs  and  the  conservation  of  his  coal 
supply.  Many  a  householder  has  studied  his  furnace 
and  the  operation  of  it  who  had  hardly  ever  been  in 
his  cellar  before  the  strenuous  times  of  1917. 

“The  dealer,  on  the  other  hand,  has  had  to  study 
his  costs;  has  instituted  his  system  of  bookkeeping  on 
a  more  careful  basis,  and  in  order  to  comply  with 
the  regulations  of  the  Government  as  to  the  furnish¬ 
ing  of  facts  and  figures  he  has  studied  the  conditions 
under  which  he  worked  and  the  costs  of  each  depart¬ 
ment  until  he  has  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  his 
business  today  than  he  ever  had  before.” 

The  dinner  was  arranged  by  a  committee  consist¬ 
ing  of  Frank  D.  Tuttle,  Thomas  V.  Patterson  and 
Albert  H.  Ackerman. 

Those  present  included :  J.  M.  Bacon,  M.  J.  Tuch, 
James  A.  Corbett,  William  L.  Chambers,  H.  Busch, 
L.  Conzen,  Philip  Deitz,  William  Roth,  F.  C.  Hill¬ 
man,  J.  H.  Greason,  W.  A.  Dalzell,  E.  F.  Kelly,  F.  J. 
Keckeisen,  Charles  McMichel,  William  A.  Hunter, 
John  Henjes,  E.  F.  Kelly,  J.  E.  Larney,  C.  H.  Lid- 
ford,  W.  F.  Mathias,  James  J.  McAllister,  W.  A. 
Kuby,  F.  W.  Nelson,  W.  H.  Nelson,  William  Nun- 
gasser,  Mr.  Baker,  Frederick  Klee,  W.  A.  Powell, 
Henry  Singer,  Claud  Livingston,  John  Rathjen, 
Joseph  Rogers,  Rudolph  Reimer,  Jr.,  Charles  Barker, 
George  J.  Partrick,  G.  W.  Wessall,  Joseph  Brown, 
John  H.  Scannell,  T.  V.  Patterson,  George  Patter¬ 
son,  W.  A.  Kelsey,  J.  F.  Bermingham,  Charles  Rob¬ 
ertson,  F.  S.  Terry,  A.  H.  Ackerman,  Charles  Peto, 
W.  H.  Blakee,  James  K.  Alexander,  M.  J.  Schaefer, 
W.  T.  Voorhies,  Frank  D.  Tuttle,  Winthrop  M.  Tut¬ 
tle,  George  Yates,  T.  Hovenden,  R.  J.  Wulff,  W.  B. 
Wulff,  John  F.  Schmadeke,  Jr.,  Arthur  F.  Rice, 
Thomas  F.  Maxsey,  Thomas  Dickson,  Bruce  Dun¬ 
can,  John  H.  Schroeder,  Frederick  Semken,  William 
Taylor. 


Details  of  Immigration:  1915-18. 

Statistics  appertaining  to  the  curtailment  of  im¬ 
migration  continue  to  be  one  of  the  important  topics 
of  the  day,  and  we  present  below  figures  thereon  re¬ 
vised  to  date : 


Month 

1915 

1916 

1917 

19‘S 

January  . 

....  15,481 

17,293 

24,745 

6  356 

February  . 

.  13,873 

24,740 

19,238 

7,388 

March . 

.  19,263 

27,586 

15,512 

6,510 

April  . 

.  24,532 

30,560 

20,523 

9,541 

May  . 

.  26,069 

31,021 

10,487 

15,217 

June  . 

.  22,598 

30,764 

11,095 

23,402 

Julv  . 

.  21,504 

25,035 

9,367 

7,780 

August  . 

_  21,949 

29,975 

10,047 

7,862 

September  . . . . 

.  24,513 

36,398 

9,228 

9,997 

October  . 

.  25,450 

37,056 

9,285 

11,771 

November  . . . . 

.  24,545 

34,437 

6,446 

8,499 

December  . . . . 

.  18,901 

30,902 

6,978 

10,748 

Totals  . 

. 268,678 

355,759 

133,737 

125,071 

Average  . . . 

.  22,389 

29,646 

11,144 

10,422 

It  will  be  seen  that  movement  continues  on  the 
basis  of  a  three-quarters  century  ago.  It  is,  in  fact, 
on  a  merely  nominal  basis. 

Prior  to  commencement  of  the  war,  immigration 
averaged  100,000  per  month. 

Nothing  Succeeds  Like  Success. 


Coal  &  Navigation  Co.,  Refutes  Charges 
Committee,  Who  Attacked  Anthracite 
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Banquet  of  Coal  Dealers  of  Metropolitan  District,  Pennsylvania  Hotel,  February  27,  1919. 


Degradation  in  the 

Cost  of  Doing  Business. 

An  Expense  Usually  Under-Estimated  by 
Retail  Dealers — Loss  about  5  Per 
Cent  of  Wholesale  Price. 

Below  is  an  excerpt  from  an  address  delivered  at 
the  recent  New  York  retail  convention  by  H.  H. 
Ball,  of  the  Mahlstedt  Lumber  &  Coal  Co.,  New 
Rochelle,  N.  Y. : 

In  a  meeting  of  all  dealers  in  Westchester  County 
a  year  ago,  when  the  question  of  degradation  was 
raised,  there  was  not  a  dealer  present  who  knew  his 
figures  on  degradation  were  accurate  enough  to  give 
out.  One  dealer  was  willing  to  state  that  experi¬ 
ence  had  shown  him  that  he  got  out  as  many  net 
tons  as  he  bought  gross  tons. 

In  the  dealers’  reports  in  Westchester  County, 
this  item  of  degradation  varied  from  8  cents  per 
ton  up  to  45  cents,  with  a  weighted  average  figure 
of  24  cents.  When  the  Fuel  Administration  finally 
fixed  35  cents  they  must  have  had  some  real  infor¬ 
mation,  and  certainly  it  was  no  less  than  that  figure. 
Therefore,  it  is  perfectly  apparent  that  we  in  West¬ 
chester  County  were  guessers  by  11  cents  per  ton  at 
least.  But  this  variation  in  our  county  is  not  as 
great  as  it  was  in  the  State  Association,  where  the 
figures  varied  from  the  ridiculous  figure  of  two  cents 
per  ton  up  to  70  cents  per  ton.  Now  this  means  only 
one  thing:  that  it  is  time  we  all  substituted  the  “I 
know”  for  the  “I  guess.” 

In  conversing  with  numerous  coal  dealers,  I  find 
that  almost  all  learned  enough  from  the  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration  so  that  they  intend  getting  some  defi¬ 
nite  figures  on  all  the  items  with  the  exception  of 
degradation,  and  if  your  guess  may  vary  from  two 
cents  up  to  70  cents,  it  is  certainly  time  to  determine 
that  figure  also  And,  furthermore,  you  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  having  your  competitor  know  his  degrada¬ 
tion,  because  he  may  be  the  one  who  is  figuring  two 
cents. 

In  a  recent  address  by  a  dealer  on  keeping  cost 
records  he  stated  that  depreciation  and  degradation 
have  to  be  approximated,  but  the  items  of  expense 
are  absolute.  I  agree  that  depreciation  has  to  be 
approximated,  but  I  do  not  agree  that  degradation 


has  to  be  approximated.  We  take  an  inventory  of 
the  coal  each  week.  Of  course,  we  do  not  make  the 
survey  which  is  done  at  the  end  of  a  fiscal  period, 
but  as  each  week  is  added  to  the  preceding  ones,  it 
shows  what  we  are  after. 

It  is  not  such  a  serious  task,  and  in  the  company 
which  I  represent,  the  J.  A.  Mahlstedt  Lumber  & 
Coal  Co.,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  it  is  a  small  matter 
on  January  1  to  finally  finish  totaling  the  coal  re¬ 
ceived  under  its  various  sizes.  Naturally  we  had  a 
record  of  what  we  shipped  out  totaled  up  month  by 
month,  and  by  setting  the  one  against  the  other,  of 
course  taking  into  account  the  difference  in  inven¬ 
tory,  we  very  quickly  determined  loss  of  weight  and 
also  degradation. 

Comparative  Figures  on  Rail  and  Water  Shipments. 

In  our  company  we  have  two  yards,  one  rail,  the 
other  water.  We  normally  receive  the  greater  per¬ 
centage  by  water,  but  due  to  the  abnormal  winter, 
we  had  to  receive  quite  a  little  by  rail,  so  that  when 
the  figures  were  totaled  we  had  received  approxi¬ 
mately  55  per  cent  by  water  and  45  per  cent  by  rail, 
and  1  was  interested  to  discover  that  in  the  loss  of 
weight  the  rail  shipments  totaled  twice  as  much  as 
the  water  shipments.  It  is  true  that  this  loss  of 
weight  was  probably  higher  for  the  year  1918  than 
it  would  be  normally,  due  to  our  supplying  consum¬ 
ers — not  our  regular  customers — all  the  way  from  the 
Wyoming  Valley  to  New  Rochelle. 

Still  it  is  so  high  under  normal  conditions  that  if 
the  average  figures  for  all  companies  for  degrada¬ 
tion  and  profit  were  known  exactly,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  two  would  be  very  near  the  same  figure. 
We  found  last  year  that  our  less  in  weight  and 
degradation  totaled  51J4  cents  per  ton.  If  you  are 
not  determining  this  exactly,  you  are  only  fooling 
yourself  by  the  difference  between  the  true  amount 
and  that  which  you  figured. 

One  Westchester  County  dealer  had  a  degradation 
loss  of  only  26.1  cents,  but  on  analysis  this  is  ac¬ 
counted  for  entirely  by  the  fact  that  his  coal  was 
tidewater  coal  and  ran  extraordinarily  good  on 
weight,  as  he  had  a  loss  of  weight  of  only  one  per 
cent.  This  low  loss  of  weight  is  abnormal  and 
probably  would  not  occur  again. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  found  that  in  one 
company  handling  70,000  tons  they  had  a  degrada¬ 
tion  of  41  cents  per  ton  and  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  this  matter  of  degradation  is  not  usually 


given  due  consideration  in  calculating  the  net  profit 
by  most  companies.  Do  you  realize  that  41  cents 
per  ton  on  70,000  tons  means  $28,700? 

If  that  concern  doing  70,000  tons  business  had 
neglected  to  figure  in  the  degradation  they  would 
have  found  their  net  profit  short  $28,700  at  the  in¬ 
ventory  period,  and  if  they  had  been  figuring  on  50 
cents  per  ton  profit,  they  would  have  had  a  net  profit 
on  a  business  exceeding  $700,000  of  only  $6,300,  or 
less  than  one  per  cent,  instead  of  $35,000  as  they 
expected. 

One  authority  speaking  of  degradation  on  one 
million  tons  shows  that  broken,  egg,  stove  and  nut 
have  an  average  degradation  into  smaller  sizes  of 
7-K  per  cent,  but  of  course  these  small  sizes  have 
some  value  and  will  ordinarily  reduce  this  7jJ4  per 
cent  to  5  per  cent  of  actual  loss  to  the  retailer.  Of 
course  we  all  recognize  that  the  particular  condi¬ 
tions  in  our  own  plants  affect  the  degradation  which 
occurs  there. 

For  example,  the  drop  in  feet  into  the  bin  will 
cause  breakage  into  steam  and  smaller  sizes  which 
will  average  on  egg  coal  two  per  cent  -f  .17D,  where 
D  means  drop  in  feet.  On  stove,  two  per  cent  -j- 
.27D,  on  nut,  4  per  cent  -f-  4D.  As  an  illustration, 
with  a  drop  of  only  10  feet  on  stove  coal  the  re¬ 
duction  in  size  is  4.7  per  cent,  and  this  occurring 
right  in  your  own  yard. 

A  well-known  dealer,  speaking  on  degradation, 
said  that  this  depends  on  breakage  in  unloading  and 
handling  and  the  care  with  which  the  coal  is 
screened.  The  better  the  coal  is  screened,  the  greater 
the  degradation.  Degradation  would  be  charged  on 
the  tons  sold.  They  lose  three  per  cent,  and  with 
an  average  price  in  the  yard  of  $8.25  per  ton  would 
charge  off  twenty-five  cents  per  ton.  Three  per 
cent  is  not  a  guess;  it  is  actual  in  their  plant,  for 
accurate  records  have  been  kept  for  two  years  to 
determine  this. 

They  judge  that  when  the  softer  grades  of  an¬ 
thracite  are  sold,  the  degradation  would  be  greater. 
Now  this  dealer  is  much  better  off  than  we  are,  due 
to  his  very  nearness  to  the  mines,  and  although  his 
figure  is  probably  a  fair  average  for  his  plant,  it  is 
not  correct  for  the  coal  dealers  in  the  localities 
represented  in  this  group. 

Results  at  One  Plant. 

One-  of  the  best  plants  found  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  and  better  located  than  we  are,  showed 
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3.9  per  cent  or  32'/,  cents  per  ton,  on  the  same  not  popular,  and  must  stick  together  for  our  pro-  Collective  Coal  Purchasing. 

*!m: luding8 loss 'o f  °  w eight  reiTa.  ^  W  “h  ‘ '  dl"  ^7^ 

—will  not  be  far  away  from  five  per  cent,  or,  on  costs,  and  will  tell  you  if  you  but  ask,  and  don  t  be  ments  Will  Handle  All  Imports. 

$8.25  cost  in  the  yard,  would  amount  to  41  *4  Lents  ^nsunce*1  of a  600-ton  cargo  of  fire-  It  is  understood  that  a  collective  purchasing  ar- 

Per  ton-  ,  ,  (  i  r  ...or  norind  Tt  was  multiolied  many  rangement  is  being  made  by  the  Italian  government 

1.  is  proper  that  we  should  adopt  a  creed  as  the  proof  ro  ^  ^  ^  ^  poison.  which  will  cover  all  the  purchases,  including  coal, 

following:  *  ..  ,  i.  there  were  50  000  tons  avail-  which  will  be  made  by  the  residents  of  Italy  hence- 

1  must  do  three  things  in  my  business  life  First,  ous  work.  \\  e  thought  there  were  >U,UUU  forth  Some  of  the  other  European  countries,  in- 

1  must  earn  a  profit  for  my  stockholders.  Second  ...  .  f.  our  ‘Koat’— after  everyone’s  eluding  France,  Holland  and  Belgium,  are  arranging 

I  must  see  that  my  associates  who  help  to  earn  t  1  ’  That  ■  (b  tendency  0f  the  for  a  similar  method  of  purchase,  or  have  already 

profit  are  properly  treated.  And,  third,  I  must  have  goat,  it  would  seem.  1  hat  is  the  tendency  o  perfected  plans  along  that  line. 

civic  pride  and  have  a  plant  and  a  reputation  winch  imes.  together  for  there  are  too  many  For  the  time  being,  however,  and  perhaps  for 

will  be  a  source  of  pride  to  my  community.  ®  .  ,  J  and  the  future  is  regarded  months  to  come,  the  opportunities  for  shipping 

Can  we  do  any  of  these  ™  follow  fa .  ures >  *f  u,  Some  months  American  coal  to  Europe  will  be  limited  by  both 

my  opening  commandment,  Know  the  Cost  .  My  Pt  comec[ian  wyhom  you  all  know,  say:  shipping  and  financial  conditions.  The  necessity  for 

subject  has  dealt  with  one  part  o  i  lose  cos  ,  ^  ,  ,  jot  0f  coaj  and  now  we  have  sending  from  a  million  to  a  million  and  a  half  tons 

part  which  all  are  apt  to  neglect  Let  us  resolve  L^t  year  we  had  a^ot  q{  {oo“  per  month  t0  European  civilians  precludes 

when  we  return  home  to  hnd  out  how  ^'s  item  a  are  back  t0  the  old  point  and  have  a  the  possibility  of  any  considerably  increased  ton- 

degradation  affects  our  business  and  not  ^rgctsi  N  We  need  patience.  not  ‘pep.’”  nage  of  coal  moving  to  export  from  this  country 

ply  because  an  invoice  is  not  sent  to  us  and  we  do  lot  ot  coal  g _ __  Within  the  next  90  days  at  least. 

not  draw  a  check  to  pay  it.  It  is  not  brought  to  This  applies  not  only  to  coal  shipments  to  Europe, 

our  attention  as  a  direct  expense,  but  occurs  as  an  PrOblGITlS  OI  rCclCe.  l,ut  to  South  America  and  other  foreign  markets. 

indirect  expense  and  so  is  generally  overlooked.  _  The  world-s  shipping  is  so  tied  up  with  the  move- 

The  reason  so  many  dealers  fail  to  obtain  a  net  „  ,  rr-  n  ment  of  food  that  the  surplus  left  for  coal-carrying 

profit  is  that  they  forget  some  of  the  indirect  items  Dr.  Cadman  Says  the  limes  Demand  a  High  .g  inadequate  as  compared  with  the  amount 

making  up  the  cost  of  doing  business,  such  as  rent,  Order  of  Statesmanship.  0f  business  that  could  be  obtained  abroad  if  vessels 

i“,s*sn  - 

Maintaining  Retail  Prices.  « of  ™.««. »< a broader  scope.  Dr. cadman  a": 

-  “I  come'here  to  uphold  and  sustain.  I  have  been  other  factor  is  the  ability  of  the  British  mines  to 

Cost-Keeping  and  Co-operation  Essential  to  d  b  the  coal  dealers  in  my  neighborhood  with  produce  coal  in  excess  of  home  requi^r?^s’ 

T  p^fitnhle  Standard  „eat  generosity  I  spent  11  years  of  my  life  in  a  still  others  are  the  financing  of  purchases  by  various 

Insure  a  Profitable  btandard.  ^“  starting  a?  11  years  of  age,  and  have  European  countries  that  are  staggering  under  heavy 

At  the  New  York  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  admiration  for  the  coal  trade.  I  have  known  war  debts  and  the  policy  of  their  respective  govern 

Coal  Merchants’  Association,  Harry  T.  Peters,  of  *££  *he  produCers  to  the  consumers;  but  I  ments  with  regard  to  permitting  private  consumers 

Williams  &  Peters,  who  served  for  several  months  WQuld  speak  on  matters  nearer  and  dearer  than  our  to  purchase  coal  abroad  indicates  that 

on  the  staff  of  the  State  Fuel  Administrator,  made  .  •  Information  just  received  from  Italy  indicates  that 

a  strong  plea  for  careful  cost-keeping  methods,  co-  «Thc  worId  is  in  a  parlous  state  and  we  shall  the  action  of  the  Italian  government  has  been  sue 

ooeration  between  retail  dealers,  and  the  maintenance  our  share  0f  the  cost  of  the  war  in  25  as  to  prevent  any  importation  of  coal  into  that  cou  - 

of  prices  on  a  level  that  would  insure  a  living  profit  vears  ^  if  that  was  our  share,  what  was  the  cost  try  without  a  license  from  Rome  and  that  no  money 

to  the  retail  trade.  He  warned  against  believing  q{  the  war  lo  our  Allies?  will  be  permitted  to  be  pald  °Uunderstood  hat  very 

reports  that  competitors  were  cutting  prices,  as  these  will  see  a  look  on  the  faces  of  our  men  of  by  government  sane  ion  11  18 

were  often  untrue  the  27th  Division  that  tells  of  their  experiences  face  little  coal  will  be  allowed  to  go  into  Italy  until  the 

“This  idea  of  getting  together  is  splendid,”  said  {ace  whh  the  great  losses  on  the  bloody  fields  of  peace  treaty  has  been  signed.  After  that,  as  noted 
Mr  Peters  “The  degradation  of  tonnage  is  a  sen-  F  And  why  did  those  men  die?  Prussiamsm  above,  it  is  probable  that  the  old  way  of  doing  bust 

ous  feature.  It  is  a  cost  that  must  be  considered.  characteristic  of  power  which  we  convent-  ness  with  Italian  buyers  will  be  discarded  and  all 

Dealers  cannot  pay  if  they  don’t  have  the  right  .  designate  by  that  name.  The  American  spirit  negotiations  will  have  to  be  made  with  the  govern 
figures  as  to  the  cost  of  doing  business,  and  the  cq*  *  not  believe  that  the  German  tenets  would  so  ment  direct,  under  the  central  purchasing  arrange- 

wholesale  trade  owe  Mr.  Rice  a  vote  of  thanks  for  advance  Kaiserism  and  all  for  which  it  stands.  Mi  -  ment. 

getting  the  trade  on  a  good  business  basiSL  You  lions  have  been  killed  and  WOunded  to  establish  a  ■  -  ; 

are  as  important  to  us  as  we  are  to  you.  The  re-  new  internationalism,  and  the  methods  by  which  it  Fourth  Bituminous  District,  Pennsylvania, 
tail  trade  demands  attention.  The  risks  are  great  .g  sought  tQ  bring  about  the  development  of  that  production  of  coal  in  the  fourth  bituminous  dis¬ 
and  the  profits  small.  policy  have  smacked  of  autocracy.  .  .  .  t  t  pennsvlvania  during  the  calendar  year  1918, 

“The  Fuel  Administration  taught  us  our  own  busi-  “The  only  power  we  recognize  is  public  opinion 
ness.  I  know  one  occasion  when  there  were  only  and  t£)  that  President  Wilson  will  presently  have  to  was:  Address  Tons 

two  complete  sets  of  books  available,  and  those  ^  The  finest  minds  of  Europe  are  m  the  Council  P  J  d&  Co  Du  Bois .  661,740 

were  not  accurate.  We  have  millions  outstanding  a(.  pariS)  but  where  is  there  a  Bismarck  or  a  Glad-  Buffalo  &  Bust  C.  • .  578,904 

and  must  know  that  the  dealer  is  doing  business  gtone?  We  have  Mr.  Wilson  but-after  that  a  great  &ex'Co.,  Du  te....  481,542 

right,  otherwise  he  is  not  in  a  position  to  take  care  hiatus  States  have  outgrown  their  statesmen  We  Northwest  Mg-  Bitumen .  310,010 

of  his  account  with  us,  and  we  have  thousands  of  should  have  a  cabinet  of  master  minds  in  Par  is »  to-  Kette  k  CM.  .  285.932 

accounts  outstanding.  Few  get  rich  in  coal,  and  so  day  There  should  be  greater  power  for  the  legis-  Pen  y  C  ^  Co„  Kittanning .  260,941 

far  as  esteem  is  concerned  we  are  on  the  same  basis  lative  department  and  less  disparity  as  compared  d  ^  Q  Co®  Buffalo .  250,538  , 

as  the  undertaker  and  can’t  change  it  with  the  executive.  p  Poal  Co  Ridgway .  140,566 

“I  remember  one  conference  in  Washington  when  „A  League  of  Nations  should  be  fostered  by  Eng-  Panther  Run  Co  C  -^8  - .  122>035 

Dr.  Garfield  asked  about  the  price  of  coal,  and  what  Hsh.speaking  peoples.  We  must  know  all  about  McKnight  Coal  C ^  Brockwayville .  105,635 

effect  a  change  of  one  dollar  up  or  down  would  commit  ourselves-but  let  us  consider  it  M cKmght  Goal  go.,  ar°c  y  .  92.600 

and  I  .old  hin.  i.  would  no.  a«ec.  ,h,  use  fi.e  as  „  can,  for  another  such  war  as  w  J.ndrj  Co I  C< , .  Coa,  ( '  «„  .  ^ 

per  cent.  .  have  endured  would  taper, 1  the  supremacy  of  the  Stewart  CoriL  &  ^  ^ .  *.215 

“Pep”  Won’t  Sell  Coal.  white  race.  ...  .  ,  „  .  „n,v  tn  the  Knoxdale  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Brookville .  52,150 

“There  is  not  much  chance  for  ‘pep’  or  energy  in  Dr.  t“  the  countries  of  Falls  Creek  Coal  Co.,  Lock  Haven .  46. B0 

the  coal  business.  It  won’t  sell  50  tons  more  coal  tremen  .  ious  WOUnding  of  millions  of  Josenhson  Coal  Co.......... .  1?S28 

in  a  town.  The  ambitious  new  dealer  just  takes  Europe,  that  the  seeds  of  disease  have  Penfield  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Penfield .  mT’^77 

rade  from  other  dealers.  We  ought  to  all  get  men  and  to  t^e  act  tha  the  ^  ^  R-dgway  Coal  Co .  41.S77 

together  and  realize  that  ‘tonnageitis’  is  the  worst  been  5n  thefi  development  as  Toby  CM.  Co.,  Brockwayville .  40.007 

disease  in  the  coal  trade,  but  I  have  been  able  t  dren  «  PfFPrf  nn  the  generations  to  come,  George  Minns,  Jr.,  Du  Bois.... .  Worm 

cure  ,  good  many  bad  si.ua, ions.  In  on.  case  .here  ,o  have  a  markrf  e« ect  on  the  geu.r: atm  ^  ^  ^  ^  Corp ..  Sfra.fonv.lle .  32.W 

was  a  colored  dealer,  and  to  have  our  get-together^  and  a  .  .  j  h  lher  races  0f  the  world,  Wallwork  Coal  Co..  Summer.,  e .  w.|tft 

cheap”1  ~ °f  S’ri,e  TO‘a1'  '9'7  . J-'i-  Thomas,  Inspec, or.  ' 

must  be  maintained  ,o  be  on  ,he  safe  side.  We  are  and  .error. 
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Car  Demurrage  Reduced. 


March  Rate  at  Tidewater  $2.00  Per  Day — 
May  Be  Further  Reduction. 

As  a  result  of  a  conference  held  in  Washington  last 
week  between  officials  of  the  Railroad  Administra¬ 
tion  and  a  committee  representing  members  of  the 
Tidewater  Coal  Exchange,  demurrage  rates  at  tide¬ 
water  have  been  reduced  from  $3.00  per  car  per 
day  to  $2.00  during  the  month  of  March,  and  shippers 
have  been  requested  not  to  take  immediate  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  Fuel  Administration’s  order  permitting 
them  to  make  direct  shipments  after  March  1. 

Another  conference  will  be  held  around  March 
15,  at  which  it  is  hoped  that  further  concessions  in 
the  way  of  reduced  demurrage  charges  and  more 
free  time  can  be  arranged  for.  The  committee  rep¬ 
resenting  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange  consisted 
of  the  following  gentlemen :  Charles  S.  Allen, 
Arnold  Gerstell,  W.  L.  Andrews,  E.  J.  McVann  and 
F.  W.  Casler. 

The  Committee’s  Report. 

Following  the  conference  the  committee  sent  the 
following  letter  to  all  members  of  the  Exchange : 

“Your  Committee  appointed  at  the  Washington 
meeting  on  February  14th  desires  to  report  that 
a  conference  was  arranged  with  the  representatives 
of  the  Railroad  Administration  and  was  held  at 
Washington  today. 

"The  matters  comprehended  in  the  resolution  of 
instructions  to  the  Committee,  viz.,  the  question 
of  voluntary  continuance  of  the  Tidewater  Coal 
Exchange  and  the  readjustment  of  the  present 
demurrage  rules  were  very  fully  discussed. 

“The  Railroad  Administration  Committee  finally 
presented  to  your  committee  the  proposition  that 
the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange  be  permitted  to  go 
on  under  present  conditions  until  April  1st,  the 
idea  being  that  everyone  who  is  now  shipping  to 
the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange  continue  to  do  so 
during  the  month  of  March.  The  Administration 
people  further  said  that  if  your  Committee  would 
agree  to  this  temporary  continuation  of  the  Tide¬ 
water  Coal  Exchange,  the  Railroad  Administration 
would  agree  to  meet  your  Committee  on  or  about 
March  15th  for  discussion  and  settlement,  if  possible, 
of  the  readjustment  of  the  demurrage  regulations 
to  the  pre-war  basis. 

“As  a  further  expression  of  the  desire  to  conciliate 
those  concerned,  the  Railroad  Administration  will 
reduce  the  demurrage  charges  during  the  month 
of  March  from  $3  to  $2  per  day. 

“Your  Committee  felt  that  the  request  of  the  Rail¬ 
road  Administration  Committee  was  a  reasonable 
one  and  agreed  that  it  would  make  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  to  the  members  of  the  Tidewater  Coal  Ex¬ 
change  that  they  continue  in  the  Exchange  for  the 
month  of  March.  In  order  that  your  Committee 
may  go  before  the  Railroad  Administration  Commit¬ 
tee  at  the  proposed  meeting  backed  up  by  the  recog¬ 
nition  on  the  part  of  the  Railroad  Administration 
that  we  represent  the  entire  membership  of  the 
Tidewater  Coal  Exchange  and  thereby  assist  us  ma¬ 
terially  in  obtaining  proper  adjustment  of  the 
demurrage  regulations,  every  member  of  the  Tide¬ 
water  Coal  Exchange  should  carry  out  the  agree¬ 
ment  made  by  us  on  their  behalf  and  remain  in  the 
Exchange  for  the  month  of  March. 

“Your  Committee  will  be  glad  to  receive  sugges¬ 
tions  from  the  members  of  the  Tidewater  Coal  Ex¬ 
change  upon  any  phase  of  the  questions  to  be  ne¬ 
gotiated  with  the  Railroad  Administration  Commit¬ 
tee  at  the  proposed  meeting  on  or  about  March  15th. 
These  suggestions  may  be  addressed  to  any  member 
of  the  Committee.” 


The  Federation  of  Miners  of  Nova  Scotia,  12,000 
in  number,  will  merge  with  the  United  Mine  Work¬ 
ers  of  America.  The  details  of  the  amalgamation 
practically  have  been  completed.  The  matter  will 
come  before  the  executive  board  at  the  March  meet¬ 
ing  for  final  disposition.  It  is  said  that  the  Nova 
Scotians  are  anxious  to  merge  and  that  the  oper¬ 
ators  have  no  objections. 


Retail  Prices  at  Boston. 

Householders  in  Greater  Boston  who  are  getting 
along  as  best  they  can,  hoping  that  prices  are  to 
drop,  probably  are  in  for  a  great  disappointment, 
especially  as  the  wholesale  trade  here  has  been  in¬ 
formed  indirectly  that  the  D.  &  H.  has  decided  to 
fix  prices  at  the  current  level.  For  April  the  report 
(unverified  as  yet)  is  that  the  prices  will  not  be 
changed:  $6.85,  $6.10  and  $6.20  and  $4.80  for  pea 
coal.  These  prices  are  said  to  be  for  gross  tons, 
net  at  the  mines. 

In  May  the  plan  is  said  to  be  to  advance  10  cents 
a  ton  and  similar  jumps  will  come  monthly  to  Sep¬ 
tember,  when  the  advance  will  amount  to  50  cents 
a  ton. 

Freight  rates  thus  far  have  not  gone  down  enough 
to  offset  this,  but  the  worst  element  of  all  is  that 
of  the  labor  situation.  The  public  will  have  to  pay 
for  any  advance  that  is  given  to  labor  and  the 
"demands”  now  before  the  coal  men  are  said  to 
equal  75  cents  a  ton  at  least.  It  may  be  said  that 
these  demands  are  such  as  to  cause  the  most  serious 
consideration  on  the  part  of  dealers.  A  committee 
has  been  named  by  the  dealers  and  will  formulate 
some  definite  concerted  plan  of  action. 

On  May  1,  1917,  a  two-year  agreement  was  en¬ 
tered  into  with  the  coal  handlers’  union  and  this 
will  be  up  on  May  1  next.  Despite  this  hard  and 
fast  agreement  the  members  of  the  union  have 
forced  two  increases  since  it  was  made.  Rather 
than  shoulder  the  responsibility  for  granting  more 
pay  to  the  men  and  forcing  up  the  price  of  coal  the 
matter  was  put  up  to  H.  B.  Endicott  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Public  Safety  Committee,  who  granted  the 
extra  each  time. 

Now  comes  a  time  when  the  war  is  at  an  end, 
when  prices  certainly  should  not  be  ascending  and 
when  there  is  no  Mr.  Endicott  to  make  an  award 
and  shoulder  the  responsibility. 


Boston  News  Notes. 

Consideration  of  coal  transportation  rates  from 
Baltimore  and  Virginia  ports  to  New  England  has 
been  given  by  the  committee  on  transportation  of 
the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  committee 
finds,  as  a  result,  that  rates  on  water-borne  coal 
from  Baltimore  and  Hampton  Roads  are  high  and 
relief  through  action  on  the  part  of  the  Shipping 
Board  is  not  in  sight. 

D.  b.  Bader  and  E.  T.  Wadley,  of  the  Bader  Coal 
Co.,  have  left  for  an  extended  tour  and  will  be 
away  for  some  time,  visiting  the  mining  regions 
before  their  return  to  Boston. 

One  of  the  wholesalers  said  this  week  that  he 
never  had  seen  so  puzzling  a  coal  trade  situation. 
He  pointed  out  that  contract  offerings  had  been 
made  him  at  from  $2.80  to  $3.50,  the  last-named 
price  for  high-grade  coals  with  guaranteed  ship¬ 
ments,  that  is,  with  the  elimination  of  the  car- 
supply  clause,  the  one  most  frequently  used  to 
wriggle  out  of  a  contract  not  to  one’s  liking.  Ordi¬ 
narily  the  difference  in  the  offerings  would  not 
vary  more  than  from  15  to  20  cents,  but  now  there 
is  a  difference  of  as  much  as  70  cents  a  ton.  “It 
is  such  things  as  this,”  he  said,  “that  make  it  hard 
to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  as  to  what  course  one 
should  pursue.” 

The  steamer  Lake  Ennis,  the  bow  of  which  was 
crushed  by  a  collision  in  Vineyard  Sound  this  week 
with  the  steamer  Lake  Fluvanna,  has  been  towed  to 
New  Bedford,  where  her  cargo  of  coal  is  being  dis¬ 
charged.  The  steamer  was  bound  from  Norfolk  for 
Boston  with  about  3,000  tons  of  bituminous  coal 
consigned  to  the  Boston  Elevated  Ry.  Co. 

Wallace  B.  Phinney,  of  the  City  Fuel  Co.,  is 
enjoying  a  short  vacation. 


George  A.  Mclroy,  of  Parrish,  Phillips  &  Co.,  New 
York,  has  been  laid  up  with  the  influenza  for  the 
last  two  weeks,  but  is  reported  to  be  making  good 
progress  toward  recovery. 


Nothing  Succeeds  Like  Success. 


Six-Hour  Day  for  Miners. 


Illinois  Leader  Also  Advocates  Maximum  of 
Five  Day’s  Work  a  Week. 

Chicago,  March  5. — Frank  Farrington,  the  big 
chief  of  the  mine  workers’  organization  in  Illinois, 
has  a  new  slogan  for  fitting  the  coal  supply  to  the 
demand  and  for  fitting  the  labor  supply  to  the  re¬ 
quirements.  It  is :  “Six  Hours  a  Day  and  Five  Days 
a  Week  for  Every  Mine  Worker.” 

“Mine  operators  are  interested  in  this  question 
from  two  standpoints,”  said  Mr.  Farrington  to  a 
representative  of  Saward’s  Journal,  “first,  because 
they  want  the  over-supply  of  coal  eliminated,  and 
second,  they  want  a  steady  and  reliable  supply  of 
labor  and  Bolshevik  tendencies  of  thought  in  the 
ranks  of  workers  supplanted  by  thoughts  of  con¬ 
tentment  and  peace.” 

Mr.  Farrington  contends  that  there  is  a  50  per  cent, 
over-supply  of  coal  in  this  district  and  the  only  way 
to  restrict  output  without  driving  labor  to  desperation 
by  short  rations  and  intermittent  employment,  is  to 
reduce  the  working  day  to  six  hours. 

Mr.  Farrington  has  sent  out  a  letter  to  'the  other 
district  leaders  which  is,  in  effect,  the  first  shot  fired 
in  the  miners’  preparedness  campaign  looking  to  the 
right  solution  of  the  wage  problem  after  the  peace 
treaties  are  signed  at  Paris.  At  that  time  the  existing 
wage  scale  automatically  ceases  to  exist. 

Mr.  Farrington  makes  clear  the  idea  that  legisla¬ 
tion  and  governmental  control  of  the  coal  mining 
industry  up  to  the  point  of  adjusting  labor  supply  to 
coal  demand  is  not  only  desirable  but  necessary,  de¬ 
claring  that  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
should  employ  every  ounce  of  its  strength  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  opening  of  new  mines  when  the  old  ones 
can  produce  all  the  coal  that  is  needed,  and  in  other 
ways  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  coal  mine  labor. 
He  adds : 

“If  this  is  done,  every  mine  worker  will  then  have 
a  decent  chance  to  earn  a  decent  living  and  the  matter 
of  equalizing  and  adjusting  wages  will  be  easy  of 
accomplishment,  and  until  it  is  done  unemployment 
and  consequent  want  and  suffering  will  ever  be  pres¬ 
ent  among  the  mine  workers  of  the  United  States,” 
which,  of  course,  will  be  detrimental  alike  to  the  true 
interests  of  mine  investments  as  well  as  mine  labor. 


N.  E.  Convention  Program. 

President  William  A.  Clark  of  the  New  England 
Coal  Dealers’  Association  has  furnished  Saward’s 
Journal  representative  with  the  following  advance 
copy  of  the  program  that  has  been  prepared  for  the 
annual  meeting  of  that  organization,  to  be  held  in 
Worcester,  March  19  and  20,  and  which  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  draw  the  largest  attendance  on  record. 

Since  Mr.  Clark  has  been  at  its  head  the  asso¬ 
ciation  has  grown  from  a  membership  of  250  to  800 
and  has  broadened  its  activities  in  many  ways. 

Headquarters  will  be  established  in  the  Bancroft 
Hotel,  one  of  the  finest  in  Massachusetts,  and  the 
meetings  will  be  held  in  the  Casino  at  the  rear  of 
the  hotel.  In  connection  with  the  convention  there 
will  be  an  exhibition  of  coal-handling  machinery  and 
other  appliances  of  worth  to  the  trade. 

The  program  follows :  Exhibition  will  open  at 
10  A.  M.  First  meeting  at  2  P.  M.  Welcome  by  the 
Mayor  of  Worcester.  Response  by  President  Clark 
of  the  Association.  Reports  of  the  officers  and 
committees.  Address  by  John  E.  Lloyd  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  Washington,  vice-president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Association.  At  6:30 
o’clock  the  banquet  will  be  held,  with  the  ladies 
present.  There  will  be  no  speeches,  but  singing  and 
vaudeville. 

Thursday:  Exhibition  opens  at  9  A.  M.  Election 
of  officers  at  10:30  A.  M.  Question  box.  Address 
by  George  H.  Cushing,  managing  director  of  the 
American  Wholesale  Coal  Association,  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  At  2  P.  M.  address  by  Arthur  F. 
Rice,  commissioner  of  New  York  Coal  Merchants' 
Association.  Address  by  W.  H.  Williams,  president 
of  the  Hudson  Coal  Co. 
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Chicago  News  Notes. 

M.  E.  Mogg.  president  of  the  Linton  Colleries  Co., 
idianapolis,  circulated  among  the  Chicago  coal 
ade  early  in  the  week. 

C.  L.  Dering,  manager  for  S.  C.  Schenck  Co.,  has 
>ne  to  Toledo,  O.,  to  attend  the  funeral  of  Mrs. 

C.  Schenck,  mother  of  the  Schenck  boys. 

H.  M.  Hall,  vice-president  of  the  Dearborn  Coal 
o„  left  Tuesday  of  this  week  for  an  extended  trip 
trough  the  Ohio  and  West  Virginia  coal  fields. 

P.  H.  McClanahan,  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  was  in 
hicago  last  week,  looking  after  the  interests  with 
hjch  his  West  Virginia  properties  are  associated. 

Silas  A.  West  has  severed  his  connection  with  the 
).  E.  McMillan  Co.  and  returned  to  the  employ 
f  S.  C.  Schenck  Co.  He  will  be  in  charge  of  retail 

ales. 

Thomas  H.  Rhoy,  secretary  of  the  E.  B.  Carring- 
3n  Coal  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb.,  was  a  Chicago  visitor  re- 
ently  while  en  route  to  Cincinnati  and  other  more 
asterly  points. 

Major  Geo.  F.  Getz  of  the  Globe  Coal  Co.  states 
hat  the  Hudson  Coal  Co.’s  Lackawanna  anthracite 
vill  hereafter  be  handled  exclusively  in  this  territory 
nd  the  west  by  his  organization. 

Edward  Klinenberg,  president  of  the  Rialto  Coal 
Zo.,  has  returned  from  a  trip  to  the  West  Virginia 
ind  Ohio  coal  fields,  from  which  section  the  Rialto 
Iraws  a  considerable  portion  of  its  product. 

W.  J.  Magee,  general  manager  of  the  Carbon  Fuel 
3o.,  Cincinnati,  was  a  Chicago  coal  trade 
;arly  this  week.  He  was  the  guest  of  H.  M.  Hall 
>f  the  Fort  Dearborn  Coal  Co.  at  the  Blackstone. 

The  informal  get-together  luncheons  of  local  coal 
Tien  started  several  weeks  ago  are  being  continued 
is  the  interest  and  attendance  has  kept  up.  The 
luncheons  are  held  at  the  City  Club  every  Tuesday. 

S  L.  France,  of  the  France-Keeler  Coal  Co., 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  was  a  Chicago  trade  visitor 
Tuesday  and  was  entertained  at  the  Chicago  Athletic 
Club  by  his  brother,  R.  L.  France  of  the  Puritan  Coal 

Co. 

Fred  L.  Martin,  of  Fred  L.  Martin  &  Co.,  coal 
jobbers  at  Omaha,  was  in  this  city  recently,  looking 
over  the  coal  situation.  He  left  here  for  farther 
eastern  points  with  Cincinnati  as  one  of  his  objec¬ 
tives. 

J.  W.  Albright  has  been  appointed  field  auditor  by 
the  Chicago  Coal  Merchants’  Association,  his  duties 
being  to  visit  coal  offices  in  the  Chicago  district  and 
aid  coal  merchants  to  establish  and  maintain  a 
proper  accounting  system. 

Lieutenant  J.  M.  Robson,  formerly  with  the 
Mitchell  &  Dillon  Coal  Co.,  and  recently  discharged 
from  the  federal  military  service,  went  to  work 
last  Monday  for  the  Fort  Dearborn  Coal  Co.,  look¬ 
ing  after  plant  sales  principally. 

D.  M.  Cohen,  formerly  of  the  Thompson  Coal  Co., 
Chicago,  has  allied  himself  with  the  sales  force  of 
the  Main  Island  Creek  Coal  Co.,  and  will  push  the 
sale  of  Main  Island  Creek  coal  in  the  Chicago  belt 
district,  northern  Iowa,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota. 

Vice-president  H.  E.  Patrick  of  the  C.  M.  Moder- 
well  Co.,  wholesalers,  has  returned  from  a  five-weeks’ 
sojourn  in  Florida.  Mr.  Patrick  says  he  has  re¬ 
turned  fit  as  a  fiddle  just  in  time  to  get  into  the 
revival  in  business  that  is  just  now  beginning  to 
show  itself. 

Leon  Romanski,  president  of  the  Atlas  C.  &  C. 
Co.,  who  is  also  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Wholesale  Coal  Association,  will  go  to  Phila¬ 
delphia  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  that  organization,  which  will  be  held 
March  13  and  14. 

It  is  stated  that  efforts  will  be  made  by  Chicago 
coal  trade  •  leaders  to  have  J.  M.  Kennedy  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Department  at  Washington  deliver 
here  at  some  early  future  date  the  valuable  address 
he  delivered  before  the  District  Coal  Jobbers  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  Pittsburgh  recently. 


M.  A.  Hanna  &  Co.  sales  agents  for  Susquehanna 
Collieries  Co.,  whose  temporary  quarters  are  at  1428 
Lytton  Building,  Chicago,  announce  that  after  March 
1U  their  permanent  Chicago  address  will  be  429 
Peoples  Gas  Building.  Frank  P.  Collins,  sales 
agent,  is  in  charge  of  the  local  office. 

L.  Romanski,  secretary  of  the  American  Wholesale 
Coal  Association,  and  president  of  the  Atlas  C.  &  C. 
Co.,  has  returned  from  a  trip  to  Cincinnati  and  inter¬ 
mediate  points,  he  reports  the  jobbing  coal  situa¬ 
tion  as  greatly  improved,  due  in  part  to  the  greater 
freedom  now  enjoyed  by  the  wholesaler  in  snipping 
coal. 

The  Keystone  C.  &  M.  Co.  has  moved  its  Chicago 
offices  from  the  twelfth  to  the  eleventh  floor  of  the 
Fisher  Building.  Their  old  offices  have  been  added 
to  the  space  occupied  during  the  past  year  by  the 
Fort  Dearborn  Coal  Co.,  thereby  increasing  the 
latter’s  floor  space  50  per  cent.  Both  companies 
needed  more  room. 

Harry  B.  Kuhns,  treasurer  of  the  Puritan  Coal 
Co.,  has  returned  from  a  two  weeks’  automo¬ 
bile  trip  southeast,  stopping  at  Indianapolis,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Louisville  and  intermediate  points.  He 
found  industrial  coal  users  well  stocked  up  with  fine 
coal,  many  of  whom  would  not  be  in  the  market  for 
supplies  until  midsummer. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Chicago  Coal  Merchants’  Association  endorsing 
the  clean  coal  campaign.  Cognizance  was  taken  of 
complaints  by  consumers  against  the  present  sizing 
of  domestic  anthracite  and  a  resolution  stating  that 
the  coal  industry  would  be  best  conserved  by  having 
two  sizes  only  was  adopted. 

F.  J.  Donovan,  secretary  of  David  Rutter  & 
Co.,  Plymouth  Building,  has  just  returned  from  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  engineering  branch  of  the  army.  He 
graduated  from  the  School  for  Engineers  but  did 
not  get  to  France.  His  training  was  taken  at  Camp 
Merritt,  N.  J.  He  is  glad  to  be  back  and  seems  to  be 
getting  into  harness  almost  as  if  there  had  been  no 
extraordinary  interruption  to  the  regular  business 
routine. 

Osborn  Monnett  and  W.  D.  Langtry  of  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Testing  &  Engineering  Co.,  were  the  prin¬ 
cipal  speakers  at  a  dinner  party  given  by  the  Taylor 
Coal  Co.  at  the  Chicago  Athletic  Club,  attended  by 
its  entire  selling  staff.  The  subject  of  the  discourses 
was  the  best  methods  of  selling  and  burning  coals 
for  consumption  in  high  and  low  pressure  industrial 
plants.  Stereopticon  views  gave  emphasis  to  the 
points  made. 

Friends  in  Chicago  of  Arch  Coleman,  of  the  City 
Fuel  Co.,  Minneapolis,  sent  congratulations  to 
him  last  week  when  he  was  sworn  in  as  a  Senator 
from  the  Eighth  Ward  district  of  his  city  and  will 
sit  under  the  dome  of  the  capitol  at  St.  Paul  and 
help  make  laws  for  coal  men  and  others,  for  at  least 
two  sessions  of  the  general  assembly.  Senator  Cole¬ 
man  possesses  a  level  head  and  will  protect  and  ad¬ 
vance  the  interests  of  all. 


The  individual  operators  have  come  into  promi¬ 
nence  again  and  their  methods  and  policies  have 
been  discussed  to  a  considerable  extent.  Very  likely 
a  number  of  them,  as  well  as  interests  that  came 
in  contact  with  their  competitive  influence,  now  wish 
that  the  old-time  percentage  contracts  were  again  in 
force.  Surely  the  governmental  elimination  of  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  the  percentage  contracts  that  didn’t 
comply  with  a  certain  narrow  definition  was  of  no 
benefit  to  the  public  at  large  during  the  past  season. 
At  any  other  time  than  such  a  season  of  stress  as 
we  passed  through  under  the  influence  of  war  time 
conditions  an  increase  of  75  cents  for  independent 
coal  would  have  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention 
and  certainly  it  would  appear  that  the  railroad  inter¬ 
ests  have  yet  to  secure  the  recognition  which  they, 
“the  trust”  were  entitled  to  for  having  supplied  ton- 
.nage  at  so  much  less  cost  than  the  independent  or 
individual  operators. 


Philadelphia  Notes. 

A.  C.  Freeborn,  the  old  time  Port  Richmond  dealer, 
has  recently  suffered  greatly  from  a  severe  attack 
of  erysipelas. 

The  W.  J.  Crowder  Co.,  with  retail  yards  in  the 
northern  suburban  section,  is  planning  to  install  an 
extensive  conveyor  system  at  its  Oak  Lane  Y  ard. 

Geo.  R.  Morgan,  of  the  sales  organization  of  Slat¬ 
tery  Bros.,  spent  several  days  during  the  past  week 
in  looking  over  the  property  of  the  firm  in  the  vicinity 
of  Cumberland,  Md. 

Herman  J.  A.  Smith,  proprietor  of  Smith  &  Hol- 
thaus,  Port  Richmond,  appeared  in  his  offices  re¬ 
cently  much  improved  in  health  after  a  sojourn  at 
Atlantic  City. 

An  innovation  in  the  trade  by  the  Lehigh  Coal  & 
Navigation  Co.,  is  the  selling  of  the  output  of  Har¬ 
wood  and  Cranberry  collieries  direct,  instead  of 
through  agents  as  in  the  past. 

Henry  A.  Pearson,  sales  manager  of  the  A.  S.  Van 
Wickle  Estate,  and  Walter  C.  Shipley,  proprietor  of 
the  St.  Martin’s  Coal  Co.,  spent  several  days  looking 
over  the  coal  situation  in  the  vicinity  of  Hazleton, 
Pa. 

E.  S.  Krause,  in  charge  of  the  retail  coal  depart- 
pent  of  T.  C.  Wheaton  Co.,  Millville,  N.  J.,  who  has 
been  ill  with  influenza  and  pneumonia  for  the  past 
six  weeks  has  recovered  sufficiently  to  go  away  for  a 
few  weeks  with  the  idea  of  resting  up  before  re¬ 
suming  his  work. 

The  latest  retail  coal  dealers  to  feed  the  effects  of 
the  reign  of  thievery  are  W.  P.  Stroud,  Wissahickon, 
and  G.  Missimer  &  Son.  Manayunk.  In  neither  place 
was  anything  of  value  taken,  although  in  the  former 
yard  they  ruined  a  safe.  Some  dealers  say  if  busi¬ 
ness  does  not  improve  they  are  thinking  of  inviting 
the  burglars  to  help  hunt  for  cash. 

Efforts  are  being  made  by  the  city  port  authorities 
to  have  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Ry.  Co.  resume 
the  shipping  of  coal  via  this  port.  Last  August 
when  a  tow  of  boats  was  attacked  by  a  German 
submarine  all  sailings  were  transferred  to  Port 
Reading,  N.  J.  The  Reading  fleet  is  so  large  that 
its  loss  is  greatly  felt,  and  strong  pressure  is  being 
brought  to  bear  to  have  its  sailings  resumed  from 
this  port. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  number  of  people  who 
are  desirous  of  engaging  in  the  retail  coal  business 
here.  Frequently  the  want  ad.  columns  of  the  daily 
papers  contain  inquiries  for  yards.  It  seems  to  be 
the  impression  among  outsiders  that  now  is  a  good 
time  to  go  into  the  trade.  As  one  man  figures  it, 
there  are  many  consumers  with  fancied  grievances 
against  their  former  dealers  and  therefore  they  be¬ 
lieve  makes  it  an  opportune  time  for  a  new  man  to 
engage  in  the  business.  Of  course  the  rank  outsider 
always  imagines  there  are  enormous  profits  in  the 
trade  and  it  often  takes  an  actual  experience  to  let 
in  the  daylight  to  some  of  them. 


Coal  Mine  Water  Case. 

The  action  started  some  time  ago  by  the  Illinois 
Coal  Traffic  Bureau  against  the  railroads  operating 
in  the  west,  seeking  to  test  the  validity  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  freight  rates  on  water  transported  to  coal  mines, 
to  be  employed  in  the  operative  work  of  the  mines, 
will  come  up  for  hearing  before  the  Illinois  Public 
Utilities  Commission  in  their  rooms  in  the  Insur¬ 
ance  Exchange  building,  Chicago,  March  10th. 

“When  the  rates  were  raised,”  said  Attorney  C.  B. 
Carty,  attorney  for  the  coal  bureau,  “coal  operators 
were  startled  by  the  exorbitant  character  of  the  new 
tariffs.  For  instance,  in  one  case  it  cost  $41  a 
tank  car  to  transport  water  125  miles.  Of  course, 
this  is  practically  prohibitive.  The  position  of  At¬ 
torney  Carty  and  the  coal  bureau  is  that  the  rates 
are  excessive  and  therefore  illegal,  and  that  from 
$20,000  to  $25,000  already  paid  the  railroad,  repre¬ 
sents  an  excess  of  a  just  rate  and  should  be  returned 
to  the  shippers. 
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Foreign  Trade  Policies. 


Suggestion  Made  That  American  Coal  Men 
Should  Maintain  a  Monroe  Doctrine. 

By  C.  B.  WYNKOOP. 

In  these  reconstruction  days  it  would  seem  as  if 
a  change  in  policy  were  necessary  about  six  days  a 
week  in  order  to  keep  one’s  organization  together 
and  still  have  funds  enough  available  to  pay  the  in¬ 
come  tax  collector  when  he  makes  his  call  on 
March  15. 

It  is  a  fact  that  coal  men  in  all  fields  are  badly 
in  need  of  orders,  and  in  the  endeavor  to  keep  prices 
up  to  a  profitable  level  they  are  apt  to  overlook  other 
important  features  that  will  prove  costly  later  on 
when  business  resumes  in  the  usual  channels. 

It  is  also  a  fact  that  during  seven  out  of  every 
ten  years  a  very  much  larger  production  of  steam, 
gas  and  locomotive  coals  is  available  than  American 
industries  can  possibly  absorb,  and  now,  for  the  first 
time  in  our  history,  the  American  coal  merchant  has 
an  opportunity  of  finding  a  permanent  outlet  for  his 
surplus  tonnage,  due  to  the  fact  that  our  English 
and  other  European  competitors  are  out  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  at  present,  and  in  all  probability  there  will  be 
no  change  in  this  condition  for  the  next  12  months 
at  least. 

Bear  in  mind  that  England  in  the  past  has  sup¬ 
plied  the  greater  part  of  the  export  market  with  its 
coal,  and  English  coal  merchants  do  not  propose  to 
be  put  out  of  business  nor  give  up  any  part  of  their 
business  if  it  can  be  avoided.  But  with  America  as 
the  only  source  of  supply,  the  big  question  to  be 
decided  by  the  coal  trade  in  this  country  is : 

Do  we  want  to  work  out  some  suitable  arrange¬ 
ment  with  the  English  coal  merchant  whereby  we 
will  always  be  assured  of  our  share  of  the  export 
coal  business,  by  helping  him  take  care  of  his  Euro¬ 
pean  trade  now  that  he  is  unable  to  do  so  unaided, 
reserving  the  right  to  deal  direct  with  the  export 
trade  located  geographically  in  our  territory,  or 
shall  we  act  in  the  same  capacity  as  the  mine  opera¬ 
tor  in  this  country  with  no  selling  organization  and 
let  the  English  merchant  act  as  the  middle  house, 
retaining  the  business  in  his  name  and  using  Ameri¬ 
can  coal  only  as  a  substitute  until  such  time  as  he 
has  his  labor  and  mining  difficulties  in  such  shape 
that  he  will  no  longer  need  us? 

A  Question  of  Direct  Dealings. 

Or  is  our  best  plan  to  openly  fight  the  foreign 
competitor,  refusing  to  handle  any  business  that 
does  not  come  direct,  refusing  to  quote  prices  to  any 
coal  producer  or  merchant  in  any  part  of  the  world 
for  shipment  to  a  port  that  under  ordinary  condi¬ 
tions  would  find  American  coal  entirely  out  of  the 
running  because  of  old-established  relationships  with 
other  producers,  and  build  up  these  relationships 
between  our  own  producers  and  the  foreign  con¬ 
sumer? 

The  solution  of  this  question  will  decide  whether 
the  year  1930  will  see  America  ranking  in  her  proper 
place  in  coal  exporting  and  world  trade,  or  whether 
we  will  be  spending  our  usual  seven  out  of  every 
ten  years  trying  to  make  ends  meet.  My  personal 
view  of  the  matter  is  that,  regardless  of  conditions 
in  the  past,  the  future  should  become  simply  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  geography,  or  in  other  words  the  coal  trade 
in  America  should  work  out  some  sort  of  a  Monroe 
Doctrine. 

It  is  naturally  out  of  the  question  in  normal  times 
for  American  coal  to  compete  in  Scandinavia,  France, 
Belgium,  etc.,  but  they  must  turn  to  us  now  for  coal. 
It  is  also  equally  as  unfair  that  foreign  producers 
should  supply  the  countries  at  our  very  doors,  or 
that  it  should  be  necessary  for  America  to  cut  and 
slash  prices  in  the  future  to  get  in  down  there.  It 
would  seem  as  if  now  were  the  time  to  complete 
arrangements  to  help  the  foreign  competitor  retain 
his  trade  in  Europe,  but  a  hard  and  fast  rule  should 
be  made  that  in  all  cases  when  coal  is  delivered 
from  an  American  port  to  a  port  on  this  side  of  the 
water  the  business  should  be  transacted  entirely  in 
the  name  of  the  American  company  and  the  business 
allowed  to  grow  and  develop  along  those  lines. 


With  a  coal  export  association  similar  to  the  as¬ 
sociations  formed  under  the  Webb  Act  by  other 
lines  of  trade  these  difficulties  could  very  easily  be 
solved,  and  now  is  the  time! 


Denounces  Anthracite  Trust. 


Senator  Vardaman  Wants  Congress  to  Protect 
People  Against  “Soulless  Corporations.” 

Senator  Vardaman  of  Mississippi,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Manufactures,  made  a  state¬ 
ment  last  Monday  touching  on  the  committee’s  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  anthracite  industry.  The  full  re¬ 
port  had  not  been  printed,  so  the  Senator  caused  a 
preliminary  report  to  be  inserted  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

The  assertions  made  differ  but  little  from  what 
has  been  said  dozens  of  times  before  by  investigators, 
reformers  and  yellow  journalists  who  have  “studied” 
the  hard  coal  situation.  One  would  suppose  that 
with  all  the  time  and  money  spent  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  this  work  it  might  have  brought  to 
light  some  facts  that  were  not  generally  known. 
But  originality  does  not  appear  to  be  one  of  Senator 
Vardaman’s  strong  points,  for  he  contents  himself 
with  pointing  out  that  the  bulk  of  the  anthracite 
tonnage  is  mined  by  a  few  large  companies  and 
doing  a  little  railing  against  the  “soulless  corpora¬ 
tions.” 

Testimony  before  the  committee,  he  asserted  in 
his  statement,  had  disclosed,  in  his  opinion,  that 
“there  is  no  commodity  in  common  use  that  is  so 
absolutely  monopolized  as  the  anthracite  coal  pro¬ 
duction.”  The  shortage  of  anthracite  during  the 
war  and  the  existing  high  prices  for  the  commodity, 
he  said,  were  due  almost  entirely  to  this  monopolistic 
control. 

Would  Have  Government  Take  a  Hand. 

“Notwithstanding  the  fact,”  said  the  statement, 
“that  the  Constitution  of  Pennsylvania  prohibits  a 
transportation  company  from  engaging  in  mining, 
these  transportation  companies  are  in  the  business 
of  not  only  transporting  this  coal,  but  of  mining  it.” 

Expressing  the  hope  that  Congress  might  see  the 
necessity  of  legislation  to  protect  the  people  of  the 
United  States  from  what  he  described  as  “the  greed, 
cupidity  and  avarice  of  these  soulless  corporations,” 
!he  Mississippi  Senator  recommended  that  “if  the 
Constitution  of  Pennsylvania  which  forbids  the 
transportation  companies  to  mine  coal  is  a  dead  let¬ 
ter  in  that  State,”  the  Federal  Government  under 
ihe  interstate  commerce  clause  of  the  National  Con¬ 
stitution  compel  the  divorcement  of  transportation 
companies  from  mining  corporations. 

The  statement  made  the  additional  recommenda¬ 
tion  that  the  price  of  coal  be  fixed  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  at  a  rate  which  would  guarantee  a  fair  return 
to  the  mining  companies  and  which  would  “vouch¬ 
safe  1o  the  people  of  America  an  ample  supply  of 
anthracite  coal  at  a  reasonable  price.” 


Copper  Mines  Getting  More  Efficiency. 

Bache  Review. 

At  the  present  time  labor,  as  a  whole,  is  admittedly 
not  up  to  normal  efficiency,  and  while  unemployment 
is  perhaps  increasing,  it  is  not  sufficiently  prevalent 
to  increase  much  the  efficiency  of  those  who  have  the 
jobs.  Nor  is  the  fear  of  further  depression  in  busi¬ 
ness  prevalent  enough  to  have  any  spurring  effect  on 
labor. 

Consequently,  labor’s  assistance  at  the  present  time, 
by  becoming  more  efficient  and  so  increasing  output 
for  the  same  amount  of  wage,  cannot  be  counted 
upon  generally.  And  this  help  in  reducing  the  cost 
of  living  will  not  be  forthcoming. 

As  illustrating  the  truth  of  all  this,  there  are  in¬ 
stances  in  some  trades  where  non-employment  has 
already  begun  to  improve  efficiency;  for  example,  in 
the  copper  trade,  where  the  outlook  for  revival  in  a 
short  time  is  not  reassuring.  One  concern  is  reported 
which  reduced  its  working  force  from  1,500  to  1,000 
men.  It  finds  that  the  1,000  are  now  doing  as  much  ■ 
work  as  the  1,500  did  before. 


Small  Saving  This  Winter  Alleged. 

There  is  a  great  deal  said  about  the  immense  sav¬ 
ing  of  coal  this  winter  as  compared  with  last  and 
many  pessimistic  reports  are  in  circulation  as  to  the 
result  on  the  industry.  As  so  often  happens,  the 
facts  in  some  cases  tell  a  different  story  and  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  owner  of  one  large  apart¬ 
ment  house  saved  only  one  ton  of  coal  this  year  as 
compared  with  last. 

In  the  season  of  1917-18,  as  is  well  known,  ton¬ 
nage  was  very  scarce.  He  had  to  scratch  along  with 
less  than  was  really  needed.  This  year  he  was  able 
to  furnish  better  service  and  the  coal  pile  gives  evi¬ 
dence  thereof. 

The  dealer  from  whom  we  obtained  this  informa¬ 
tion  says  there  are  many  other  instances  of  merely 
nominal  saving.  A  year  ago  some  concerns  were 
able  to  supply  thoroughly  well-prepared  coal,  that 
is  to  say  before  the  period  of  great  stringency  de¬ 
veloped  they  were  able  to  send  out  good  coal  from 
the  stock  on  hand,  whereas  in  1918-19  they  seldom 
had  a  supply  of  well-prepared  coal.  This  resulted 
in  more  tonnage  being  used  in  the  past  season  to 
secure  the  same  results.  Furthermore  during  the 
last  year  maijy  engineers  and  janitors  obtained  bet¬ 
ter  positions.  Green  hands  have  been  at  work  and 
they  have  handled  the  coal  supply  carelessly  or,  at 
least  without  the  expert  knowledge  that  former  em¬ 
ployes  had. 

Certainly  these  circumstances  had  their  influence 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that  a  study  at  the  end  of  the 
season  will  show  that  the  semi-panicky  remarks  of 
some  concerns  are  altogether  unjustified  by  the  actual 
results. 

Briquet  Production  in  1918,  Nearly  500,000 
Tons,  Largest  on  Record. 

The  production  of  fuel  briquets  in  the  United 
States  in  1918  was  477,235  net  tons,  an  increase,  com¬ 
pared  with  1917,  of  70,379  tons,  or  17  per  cent.  The 
production  in  1918,  which  represented  the  results  of 
the  third  successive  year  of  material  progress  in  the 
industry,  was  the  highest  yet  recorded.  It  was  more 
than  double  that  in  1915, 

In  the  Eastern  States  production  increased  59  per 
cent,  in  the  Central  States  37  per  cent,  but  in  the 
Pacific  Coast  States  it  decreased  36  per  cent. 

The  number  of  plants  in  operation  in  1918  was 
one  less  than  in  1917.  Three  of  the  plants  that  were 
operated  in  1917  were  idle  in  1918 — those  of  the 
Denver  Coal  By-products  Co.  (formerly  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Coal  Reduction  &  By-products  Co.),  in  Colo¬ 
rado;  the  Johnson  Fuel  Co.,  in  North  Dakota,  and 
the  American  Briquet  Co.,  in  Pennsylvania.  Two 
new  companies,  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  began  operations 
in  1918,  the  Fuel  Briquet  Co.,  and  the  Trent  Brick 
Co,  The  Belgian  Coal  Briquette  Co.,  of  New  York 
City,  and  the  Anthracite  Briquet  Co.,  of  Sunbury, 
Pa.,  expect  to  begin  operations  in  1919. 

Of  the  12  plants  in  operation  in  1918,  6  used 
anthracite  as  a  raw  material,  1  Arkansas  semi¬ 
anthracite,  1  semi-bituminous  slack,  1  anthracite 
culm  and  bituminous  slack,  1  bituminous  slack  and 
sub-bituminous  coal,  and  2  oil-gas  residue.  Coal- 
tar  pitch  and  asphaltic  pitch  were  used  as  binders  by 
6  plants,  1  used  sulphite  pitch,  2  used  no  binder,  and 
3  used  a  vegetable  binder  or  employed  special  proc¬ 
esses. 


Twenty-first  Anthracite  District,  1918. 

Production  of  coal  in  the  21st  anthracite  district 
of  Pennsylvania  during  the  calendar  year  1918,  was: 


Company  and  Address  Tons 

Phila.  &  Reading  C.  &  I.  Co.,  Pottsville _  1,741,209 

Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co.,  Wilkes-Barre .  991,102 

Locust  Mt.  Coal  Co.,  Bethlehem .  637,000 

Susquehanna.  Coll.  Co.,  Wilkes-Barre. .....  329,652 

Thomas  Colliery  Co.,  Shenandoah .  246,670 

Girard  Mammoth  Coal  Co.,  Beaver  Run...  115,484 

Cambridge  Coal  Co.,  Shenandoah .  23,602 

Black  Creek  No.  1 .  242,508 

Black  Creek  No.  2 . .’.  66,340 

Hudson  Washery  .  50,000 

Total,  1918  .  4,443,567 

Total,  1917  .  4,352,813 


A.  B.  Lamb,  Inspector. 
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Ir.  Thorne’s  Visit  to  France. 


hitline  of  an  Address  at  the  New  York 
Convention. 

Introduced  as  “Brinck”  Thorne,  the  celebrated 
30 1 ball  player,  S.  Brinckerhoff  Thorne  told  of  an 
musing  experience  he  had  had  on  a  prior  occa- 
ion  when  he  and  another  college  friend  had  been 
ntroduced  in  somewhat  similar  style.  After  both 
,ad  declared  that  they  knew  of  little  to  say,  the 
oastmaster  remarked  in  a  dry  tone:  "We  have 
leard  from  men  of  brawn ;  we  will  now  hear  from 
nen  of  brain.” 

But  Mr.  Thorne  demonstrated  that  he  possessed 
lot  only  brawn  but  brains  by  telling,  in  a  succinct 
,-et  thoroughly  descriptive  and  comprehensive  style, 
if  his  trip  to  France  as  a  member  of  the  commis¬ 
sion  sent  there  last  fall  by  the  Fuel  Administration, 
he  reasons  for  it  and  the  results  achieved. 

After  passing  through  the  perils  of  the  submarine 
zone,  the  absolutely  lightless  streets  of  London  at¬ 
tracted  his  attention.  He  said  that  while  we  had 
some  experience  with  “lightless  nights,  heatless 
days,”  etc.,  we  could  not  conceive  of  the  restrictions 
on  the  other  side. 

The  reason  for  these  conditions  was  manifest  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  the  1918  production  was  57,- 
000,000  tons  less  than  that  of  1913,  notwithstanding 
the  great  increase  in  demand  by  reason  of  war  ac¬ 
tivities  which  was  evidenced  on  this  side  by  the  fact 
that  an  increase  of  100,000,000  tons  in  coal  produc¬ 
tion  during  the  same  period  was  not,  enough.  There 
was  also  an  increased  foreign  demand  of  large  pro¬ 
portions  by  reason  of  the  necessity  for  increased 
exports  to  France. 

Destruction  at  Lens. 

Getting  these  fundamentals  of  the  British  situation, 
Mr.  Thorne  soon  went  to  Paris,  where  he  enjoyed 
the  celebration  of  Armistice  Night  and  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Lens,  a  small  town  in  reality  but  one  that 
stands  out  as  the  familiar  name  in  the  coal  helds  ot 
northern  France.  It  is  in  the  midst  of  a  much- 
fought-over  section,  and  while  the  mines  near  to  the 
line  were  of  course  closed  down  during  hostilities, 
immediately  beyond  the  range  of  gun  fire  the  Ger¬ 
mans  operated  for  three  years,  and  the  French'  on 
the  other  side  likewise  continued  operation  so  close 
to  the  actual  combat  that  some  of  the  mines  could 
do  surface  work  only  at  night.  ,  . 

The  Germans  had  forty-eight  hours  notice  of  their 
retirement  and  did  a  complete  job  in  the  line  ot 
destruction,  Mr.  Thorne  declared.  Now  the  mines 
are  filling  with  gas  and  water  and  the  ^uatl0nJ! 
most  serious,  as  the  shafts  are  from  1,500  to  2,7UU 
feet  deep.  There  is  no  way  of  going  down  to  see 
what  the  condition  is  below,  and  a  huge  task  con¬ 
fronts  those  who  have  the  reconstruction  work  in 

France  was  in  a  very  bad  way  for  coal,  but  in  Italy 
the  situation  was  indescribably  bad.  Almost  no  coal 
was  being  burned.  Such  fuel  as  was  utilized  was  in 
large  part  a  very  poor  lignite,  produced  in  that  coun¬ 
try  The  great  reduction  in  available  supply  when 
coal  was  most  needed  was  a  serious  blow. 

Turning  from  the  coal  trade  features  to  more 
general  subjects,  Mr.  Thorne  said  there  had  no  doubt 
been  some  gouging  by  French  merchants  and 1  others 
who  as  a  rule  are  very  shrewd  traders.  Complaints 
by  returning  soldiers  were  in  many  instances  justi 
fied,  but  the  sacrifices  of  the  land  were  so  great  that 

we  must  make  some  allowance. 

“When  1  saw  what  England  was  doing  and  what 

she  was  doing  without,”  Mr  Th°™e nt  i t'w^s 
away  mighty  proud  of  our  allies.  v  .  , 

that  he  thought  the  quiet  carrying  on  of  weighty 
responsibilities  in  England  was  entitled  to  fully  as 
much  recognition  as  the  more  widely  mentioned 
1  ivities  on  the  other  side  of  the  channel. 

Shipments  of  anthracite  coal  to  Porto  Rico  from 
the  United  States  during  the  calendar  yea 
amounted  to  1,847  tons;  in  1917,  737  tons  and  n 
1918  5  750  tons.  Bituminous  tonnage  in  tv 

amounted  to  150,328  tons;  in  1917,  111,437  tons  and 
in  1918,  97,925  tons. 


Ip  One  Goes  Down  The  Other  Must  Go  Up. 


A  Feature  of  the  Anthracite  Trade. 


American  Wholesale  Coal  Association  Is 
Drafting  a  Uniform  Contract  Form. 

The  officers  of  the  American  Wholesale  Coal  Asso¬ 
ciation  have  undertaken,  with  the  aid  of  attorneys 
and  those  coal  men  who  are  experienced  in  such 
things,  to  draft  a  uniform  contract  covering  the  sale 
of  coal  at  wholesale. 

“What  is  more,”  says  the  current  issue  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  bulletin,  “when  this  contract  has  been  drawn 
the  Association  will  undertake  the  necessary  legal  ac¬ 
tion  to  see  that  these  contracts  are  observed  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  specific  provisions. 

“The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  get  a  contract  which 
is  safe  and  operative.  We  have  in  the  Washington 
office  quite  a  number  of  copies  of  contracts  now  in 
use.  We  ivant  vastly  more. 

“We  have,  in  the  Washington  office,  suggestions 
from  coal  men  as  to  provisions  which  should  be  in¬ 
cluded.  We  want  vastly  more.  _ 

“The  coal  contracting  season  is  now  opening.  Con¬ 
tracts  will  be  made  within  the  next  three  months. 
These  uniform  contracts  should  therefor  be  avail¬ 
able,  if  possible,  before  March  10.  It  is  our  hope 
that  they  will  be.  Therefore,  all  those  who  have 
good  and  simple  contract  forms  should  submit  copies 
of  them  at  once.  Those  who  have  good,  workable 
ideas  should  do  the  same.” 


Odd  Tales  of  Experiences. 

Many  odd  tales  are  told  relative  to  the  experiences 
of  dealers  in  view  of  the  great  change  in  conditions 
that  eventuated  during  the  winter  season  now  draw¬ 
ing  to  a  close. 

One  point,  of  course,  was  the  manner  in  which 
complaints  suddenly  developed  when  tonnage  became 
plentiful.  Coal  that  was  good  enough  during  the 
season  of  scarcity  was  declared  too  poor  quality  to 
be  paid  for  on  a  full  price  basis  when  tonnage  be¬ 
came  more  available. 

One  dealer  told  of  coal  that  was  criticised  being 
taken  out  of  the  cellar  of  one  apartment  house  and 
put  in  the  cellar  of  another  apartment  house  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  same  owner  and  there  giving  entire  satis¬ 
faction. 

Another  dealer  to  whom  this  was  mentioned  de¬ 
clared  that  there  might  be  a  good  reason  for  it ;  dif¬ 
ferent  conditions  of  draft,  different  steam  pressure 
requirements,  etc.,  and  most  important  of  all,  per¬ 
haps,  is  the  different  handling  by  the  engineer  or 
fireman,  particularly  as  no  coal  gives  satisfaction  in 
certain  instances  unless  the  fireman  or  engineer  has 
been  duly  compensated  by  the  coal  man. 

So,  we  see,  there  are  two  sides  to  all  stories  and 
even  the  complaints  of  the  perennial  critic  may  often 
have  a  good  basis. 


For  an  Aggressive  Sales  Policy. 

The  West  Virginia  Mining  Record  advises  pro¬ 
ducers  of  that  State  to  go  after  business  now  that 
there  have  been  cast  into  limbo  the  restrictions  which 
are  characterized  as,  “first,  a  strong-arm,  artificial 
repression  upon  the  coals  of  West  Virginia,  Eastern 
Kentucky  and  Southwest  Virginia— the  greatest  in 
America;  second,  a  strong-arm  artificial  boosting  ot 
the  inferior  western  coals;  and,  third,  a  heavy  cos 
to  the  consumers  of  coal  by  forcing  them  to  buy  the 

latter.”  .  .  .  . 

A  daily  newspaper  advertising  campaign  is  aclvo 

cated  as  a  means  of  getting  back  into  the  western 
territory  from  which  West  Virginia  coal  was  ex- 
rinded  bv  the  zone  regulations. 


Berwind-White  Coal  Mining  Co.  is  planning  to 
construct  a  $800,000  power  plant  to  _furmsh  current 
for  the  eight  mines  of  the  company  in  the  Windber, 
Pa.  field.  It  is  understood  that  the  company  will 
open  two  new  mines  in  the  Windber  field  within  the 
next  twelve  months. 


Citation  for  Captain  Eddy. 

Among  the  citations  for  meritorious  service  re¬ 
cently  issued  by  Major  General  O  Ryan,  we  note 
the  following: 

Capt.  Joseph  B.  Eddy,  A.  D.  C.  to  Division 
Commander,  for  untiring  zeal  and  personal 
courage  frequently  displayed  in  battle  and 
traversing  areas  under  shell  fire  during  the 
entire  period  of  active  operations  of  the  di¬ 
vision.  . 

Capt.  Eddy  is  a  son  of  Jesse  L.  Eddy,  and  is  him¬ 
self  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Dickson  &  Eddy. 


A  cable  from  Rome  says  that  a  syndicate  of 
American  bankers  and  coal  exporters  have  offered 
to  deliver  a  heavy  tonnage  of  coal  at  Italian  ports 
at  prices  considerably  below  those  now  pre\  ailing 
on  English  coal.  Inquiries  among  New  York  coal 
men,  who  might  be  expected  to  know  something 
about  such  an  offer  if  it  had  been  made,  fails  to 
disclose  any  information  to  confirm  the  report  in 
question. 


SAWARD’S  JOURNAL 


March  8,  1919 


A  partnership  has  just  been  formed  between 
Charles  S.  Allen,  secretary  of  the  Wholesale  Coal 
Trade  Association  of  New  York,  and  Nathaniel  C. 
Ashcom,  Commissioner  of  the  American  Whole¬ 
sale  Coal  Association,  under  the  name  of  Allen  & 
Ashcom,  No.  1  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

The  formation  of  this  firm  is  the  outgrowth  of 
an  exchange  of  letters  between  Mr.  Allen  and  Gibbs 
L.  Baker,  a  Washington  attorney,  the  first  of  which 
was  published  in  our  issue  of  last  week,  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  recovery  of  profits  which  should  have 
accrued  to  the  shippers  of  coal  under  contracts  at 
prices  greater  than  the  government  price,  on  coal 
diverted  or  requisitioned  by  the  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion  on  which  the  shipper  would  have  been  entitled 
to  15  cents  per  ton  commission,  and  on  coal  ordered 
by  the  Fuel  Administration  to  be  shipped  to  bank¬ 
rupt  or  insolvent  concerns. 


New  Firm  Will  Help  Coal  Men  Recover. 

Messrs.  Allen  and  Ashcom  I* orm  Partnership  to  Present  to  Court  of  Claims  the  Suits  of 
Shippers  V  ho  Have  Suffered  Loss  Through  Orders  of  Fuel  Administration. 

The  proper  method  for  the  recovery  of  these 
losses  is  by  suit  in  the  Court  of  Claims.  Each  claim 
will  have  to  be  separately  filed  and  proved,  and  at 
this  time  it  would  be  comparatively  easy  to  secure 
the  evidence  to  support  the  claim  by  having  access 
to  the  records  of  the  United  States  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration  and  its  various  District  Representatives. 

Referring  to  your  request  that  I  make  some  sug¬ 
gestion  as  to  a  practical  method  of  handling  these 
claims,  I  beg  to  say,  to  reduce  the  cost,  it  would  be 
very  desirable  to  have  all  the  claims  in  the  same 
hands,  and  also  because  a  large  number  of  the 
claims  will  be  inter-related  to  and  dependent  upon 
each  other,  where,  for  instance,  a  wholesaler  had  a 
contract  with  a  producer  for  a  certain  tonnage  and 
the  tonnage  was  requisitioned  or  diverted.  Both  of 
the  claims  in  such  instances  depend  upon  the  same 
state  of  facts. 

The  cases  when  filed  should  be  consolidated  by 
order  of  Court,  the  law  points  applicable  to  all  of 
them  adjudicated  at  one  time,  thus  saving  an  enor¬ 
mous  amount  of  time  and  labor  in  taking  each  par¬ 
ticular  case  up  on  its  merits. 

Another  strong  reason  for  joint  effort  in  this 
regard  is  that  after  judgment  is  recovered,  pay¬ 
ment  must  be  made  by  action  of  Congress  and  this 
action  can  be  readily  had  if  a  large  number  of 
people  in  a  number  of  States  are  interested. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  summarize  my  reply  to 
your  letter  as  follows : 

(1)  A  complete  remedy  for  the  losses  referred 
to  exists  against  the  United  States  Government  by 
suit  in  the  United  States  Court  of  Claims. 

(2)  Recovery  for  the  losses  referred  to  in  your 
letter  rests  upon  the  well-settled  proposition  of  law, 
that  the  Government  is  liable  for  full  compensation 
for  private  property  taken  by  it. 

(M  Each  case  must  be  filed  and  proved 
separately,  and  the  evidence  in  support  of  it,  must 
be  clear  and  complete  and  can  be  obtained  now 
through  the  public  records  and  otherwise  to  the 
best  advantage. 

(4)  All  of  the  claims  referred  to  should  be 
handled  jointly,  in  order  to  have  them  quickly  ad¬ 
justed  and  to  reduce  the  cost  of  handling  them  to  a 
minimum,  and  for  the  further  reason  that  a  large 
part  of  the  claims  depend  on  the  same  state  of 
facts. 

Hoping  that  this  information  is  what  you  desire 
I  am, 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)  G.  L.  Baker. 

There  is  hardly  a  shipper  of  coal  in  the  country 
who  has  not  suffered  in  loss  of  profits  from  the 
operation  of  these  orders  of  the  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion,  and  the  investigation  which  has  been  given  the 
subject,  including  the  opinion  of  the  best  legal 
talent,  removes  the  whole  matter  of  the  recovery  of 
these  losses  from  the  realm  of  speculation  and  leaves 
only  to  be  considered  the  method  of  presentation  of 
the  subject  to  the  Court  of  Claims.  This  has  been 
provided  by  the  formation  of  the  new  firm  of  Allen 
&  Ashcom,  which  is  composed  of  two  men,  well 
known  to  the  coal  trade  of  the  country. 


CHARLES  S.  ALLEN. 

The  second  letter  of  this  exchange  of  corre¬ 
spondence  is  as  follows : 

Washington,  Feb.  28,  1919. 
Charles  S.  Allen,  Secy., 

Wholesale  Coal  Trade  Association, 

1  Broadway, 

New  York  City. 

Dear  Mr.  Allen : 

I  have  carefully  considered  the  propositions  sub¬ 
mitted  in  your  letter  of  February  21,  and  it  is  my 
opinion,  a  remedy  exists  to  recover  the  losses  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  the  three  classes  of  cases. 

The  requisition  or  diversion  of  coal  by  the  Federal 
Government  amounts  to  a  taking  of  private  property 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Fifth  Amendment  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  use  to  which  it  is  subsequently 
applied  is  unimportant  so  far  as  the  claimant  is  con¬ 
cerned. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  decided  this  question  in 
a  large  number  of  cases,  so  that  the  proposition 
may  be  said  now  to  be  well  settled. 

Where  coal  under  contract  was  requisitioned  or 
diverted  in  derogation  of  the  contractual  right  in 
the  property,  the  “taking”  was  just  as  real  as  if  the 
coal  had  been  seized  in  transit,  and  therefore  the 
losses  sustained  by  shippers  whose  contract  coal 
was  requisitioned  or  diverted,  are  in  the  same  class 
with  those  whose  coal  was  actually  taken. 

The  same  well  settled  rule  of  law  applies  where 
the  coal  was  ordered  shipped  to  insolvent  or  bank¬ 
rupt  consignees. 

The  same  rule  applies  to  that  class  of  cases  where 
coal  was  diverted  to  consignees  at  the  Government 
price,  the  measure  of  damages  in  that  class  of  cases 
being  the  profit  of  $.15  per  ton  permitted  by  the 
Fuel  Regulations. 


E.  C.  Alvord  to  Handle  Legal  End. 

In  order  to  expeditiously  present  these  cases  to 
the  Court  of  Claims,  and  also  in  order  to  perform 
this  service  at  the  least  possible  expense  to  shippers, 
it  was  deemed  expedient  to  collect  all  of  the  data 
through  one  channel  and  that  channel  has  been  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  formation  of  the  new  firm.  Messrs. 
Allen  &  Ashcom  have  arranged  with  E.  C.  Alvord, 
who  has  been  in  charge  of  the  Enforcement  Sec¬ 
tion,  Law  Division  of  the  Fuel  Administration,  and 
who  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  all  of  these  matters, 
to  do  the  necessary  legal  work  in  the  preparation  of 
these  matters  for  presentation  to  the  Court  of 
Claims. 

The  advantages  to  be  gained  by  the  plan  proposed 
are  as  follows : 


NATHANIEL  C.  ASHCOM. 

(1)  Great  saving  in  the  cost  of  presentation. 

(2)  Engage  the  prompt  attention  of  the  Court 
of  Claims  because  of  the  widespread  inter¬ 
est  in  the  subject  and  great  number  af¬ 
fected. 

(3)  When  the  cases  have  proceeded  to  judg¬ 
ment  the  prompt  appropriation  by  Con¬ 
gress  of  funds  necessary  to  discharge  the 
judgments,  through  pressure  brought  to 
bear  upon  individual  Congressmen  and 
Senators  by  the  influential  and  widely 
scattered  participants  in  this  movement 
for  the  recovery  of  these  losses. 

Mr.  Ashcom  has,  effective  March  1st,  resigned  as 
Commissioner  of  the  American  Wholesale  Coal  As¬ 
sociation. 


Baltimore  &  Ohio  RR.  Shipments. 

Shipments  of  bituminous  coal  over  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  during  first  11  months  of  past  few  years 
were  as  follows : 

Month.  1915.  1916.  1917.  1918. 

January  ...  2,293,406  2,703,264  2,959,434  2,712,573 
February  ..  1,906,210  2,666,00 7  2,471,359  3,225  974 
March  ....  2,094,607  2,763,165  2,990,163  3,644,103 

APr>l  .  2,159,914  2,510,188  2,861,603  3,600,539 

May  .  2,564,481  2,967,082  3,138,933  3,906,386 

June  .  2,833,959  2,934,937  3,226,119  4,141,486 

Juiy  .  2,887,918  3,000,742  3,259,844  4,564,857 

August  ....  3,009,028  2,998,897  3,165,568  4,658,226 

September  .  3,034,271  2,895,719  3,395,895  4,525,238 

October  ...  3,124,128  2,977,453  3,587,737  4,409,542 

November  .  2,869,287  2,883,514  3,421,558  3,764,040 

Total  28,827,273  31,305,489  33,435,850  43,152,964 

Coke  shipments  were  : 

Month  1915.  1916.  1917.  1918. 

January  .  221,395  382,692  290,986  213  250 

February  .  232,111  378,461  203,766  225,258 

March  .  257,009  400,518  318,194  272,725 

April .  289,369  355,268  309,823  319,236 

May  .  297,897  357,106  293,454  349,713 

June  .  329,130  352,092  311,210  312094 

JMy .  344,557  335,094  316,557  290,772 

August  .  345,358  350,101  295,917  219,126 

September  .  331,224  352,629  297,060  248  729 

October  .  368,257  371,537  288,990  253^260 

November .  375,014  353,780  272,638  208,145 

Total  3,391,411  3,999,378  3,198,595  2,852,408 

Shipments  of  bituminous  coal  over  this  road  in 
November  increased  342,482  tons,  or  10  per  cent., 
compared  with  tonnage  hauled  during  same  month 
in  1917,  while  for  the  eleven  months  of  1918  ton¬ 
nage  carried  increased  9,717,114  tons,  or  29  per  cent., 
compared  with  same  period  of  last  year. 
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New  York  Notes. 

William  Atkins,  president  of  the  Kingwood  Coal 
Co.,  No.  1  Broadway,  returned  recently  from  a  few 
weeks’  vacation  in  Florida. 

The  U.  S.  Employment  Service  has  opened  an 
office  at  1184  Broadway,  for  the  purpose  of  finding 
positions  for  skilled  workers  from  the  army,  navy  or 
war  work  plants. 

Charges  for  towing  are  on  a  very  high  basis ; 
"but  what  else  can  you  expect"  says  a  dealer,  with 
five  unions  on  a  boat?  The  cost  is  out  of  propor¬ 
tion  to  service  rendered.” 

It  is  understood  that  a  campaign  will  shortly  be 
launched  by  a  committee  of  coal  men  to  raise  $10,000 
among  the  New  York  wholesale  trade  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Broad  Street  Hospital. 

Charles  M.  Barnett,  vice-president  of  the  General 
Coal  Co.,  24  Broad  street,  returned  a  few  days  ago 
from  a  European  trip  on  which  he  has  been  absent 
since  around  the  first  of  the  year. 

The  contract  for  supplying  approximately  35,000 
tons  of  coal  a  month  to  the  Army  Transport  Service 
during  the  period  March  1  to  July  1,  has  been 
awarded  to  the  Alden  Coal  Mining  Co. 

Funeral  services  for  the  late  W.  P.  W.  Haff  will 
be  held  at  his  late  residence,  268  Merrick  Road,  Free¬ 
port,  L.  I.,  Sunday  afternoon  at  3  :30.  Interment  will 
follow  at  the  convenience  of  the  family. 

The  Queens  Borough  Coal  Exchange,  of  which 
Bernard  Suydam  is  president,  has  adopted  resolutions 
expressing  the  appreciation  of  the  coal  dealers  of 
Queens  County  for  the  services  of  George  J.  Ryan 
as  County  Fuel  Administrator. 

Prevailing  rates  on  coal  transportation  by  barge 
from  New  York  to  Sound  ports  are  about  as  follows : 
Bridgeport,  60  cents;  New  Haven,  60  cents;  New 
London,  $1.00;  Providence,  $1.00;  New  Bedford, 
$1.10.  Charters  to  Boston  are  reported  to  have  been 
closed  recently  as  low  as  $1.35. 

George  Dahner  has  been  appointed  manager  for 
the  Joseph  Gordon  establishment,  succeeding  L.  J. 
Spier  who  recently  resigned.  Mr.  Dahner  has  been 
in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Gordon  for  the  last  15  years, 
starting  as  a  driver  and  making  rapid  progress. 
Mr.  Gordon  also  announces  the  appointment  of 
William  Kettling,  formerly  with  the  D.  Grieme  Coal 
Co.  and  the  Thedford-Eltz  Coal  Co.,  as  sales  agent. 

John  Rheinfrank,  Jr.,  has  now  returned  after  an 
extended  period  of  service  on  the  other  side.  He 
volunteered  at  the  outset  of  the  war  and  served  in 
France  with  the  56th  Regiment  of  Artillery.  He 
was  wounded  in  the  arm  by  shrapnel  but  suffers  no 
permanent  injury  therefrom.  Presently  he  will 
enter  the  coal  trade  in  association  with  his  uncle, 
Fred  Rheinfrank,  president  of  the  J.  Rheinfrank  Co. 

A  very  unusual  fire  in  a  storage  warehouse  next 
to  the  Owens  coal  yard  at  the  foot  of  East  48th  St. 
has  prevented  the  use  of  facilities  of  that  plant  for 
nearly  two  weeks.  It  is  in  a  concrete  warehouse 
containing  a  great  quantity  of  jute  and  sulphur  and 
the  fumes  have  been  intensely  powerful.  The  Owens 
firm  has  been  able  to  handle  a  portion  of  its  usual 
tonnage  through  the  use  of  a  derrick  at  an  adjacent 
bulkhead. 

For  the  second  time  in  two  months  the  movement 
of  coal  in  New  York  harbor  was  pretty  well  tied 
up  this  week  by  a  strike  of  tugboat  employes  and 
barge  captains.  Boat  owners  claim  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  captains  were  opposed  to  a  strike, 
but  were  forced  into  it  by  their  leaders  and  the 
strong-arm  squads  which  are  employed  to  maintain 
discipline  within  the  union.  The  tie-up  led  to  the 
embargoing  of  the  ports  and  the  laying  off  of  some 
of  the  pier  employes,  but  considerable  bituminous 
was  loaded  out.  For  one  thing,  the  Sound  lines  were 
not  affected  and  they  kept  taking  tows  out  as  usual, 
while  the  government  supplied  men  for  tugs  and 
barges  used  in  coaling  transports  and  supply  ships 
when  their  regular  crews  quit. 


Quaker  City  Notes. 

F.  S.  Coale,  head  of  the  F.  S.  Coale  Mining  Co., 
attended  the  annual  banquet  given  by  the  New  York 
Coal  Trade  Golf  Club  in  the  Biltmore  Hotel,  last 
Saturday  night. 

The  Stony  River  Coal  Co.,  of  which  W.  B.  Ways, 
is  the  head,  is  now  located  in  a  suite  of  offices  in 
the  Real  Estate  Trust  Building,  having  moved  the 
first  of  the  month  from  1528  Walnut  street  where 
they  were  for  several  years. 

Frank  E.  Rath,  Pottstown's  live  coal  broker,  came 
to  town  last  Saturday  and  said  he  would  remain 
here  until  business  picked  up.  Mr.  Rath  said  that 
the  past  four  weeks  was  the  worst  he  has  seen  in 
his  several  years’  connection  with  the  coal  trade 
throughout  the  country. 

Quite  a  few  of  the  retail  men  are  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  present  conditions  to  rest  up  from  the 
strenuous  work  they  have  put  in  during  the  war. 
Last  week  Martin  Connor,  with  yards  in  German¬ 
town  and  West  Philadelphia,  boarded  a  train  for 
California  and  expects  to  be  gone  at  least  a  month. 

Richard  Gerstell,  of  the  Davis  C.  M.  Co.,  Grafton, 
W.  Va.,  was  one  of  the  three  top  scores  in  the  hotly 
fought  contest  of  the  sixth  Philadelphia  Trap- 
shooter’s  League  match  last  Saturday.  Mr.  Gerstell 
is  a  member  of  the  Meadow  Spring  Club,  and  their 
opponents  were  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Club. 
The  P.  R.  R.  gunners  defeated  the  Meadow  Spring 
boys  by  a  close  margin. 

H.  K.  Cortright,  attended  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Central  Pennsylvania  Coal  Operators  this  week. 
The  association  this  year  was  largely  attended  and 
matters  of  great  importance  to  the  trade  were  dis¬ 
cussed;  final  decisions  will  be  given  out  by  the  dif¬ 
ferent  committees  appointed,  and  it  is  expected  by 
all  those  that  attended  that  these  matters  will  have 
much  to  do  in  readjusting  the  now  unbearable  situa¬ 
tion. 

Frederic  Landstreet,  who  last  month  became  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Cortright  Coal  Co.,  is  a  very  busy 
man  since  taking  up  his  new  duties.  Mr.  Land- 
street  is  in  daily  receipt  of  congratulations,  wishing 
him  great  success  in  his  new  position.  Mr.  Land- 
street  said  it  felt  good  to  get  back  in  harness  again. 
Last  summer  he  gave  up  his  coal  connections  to 
take  up  duties  as  secretary  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  war 
service  and  acted  as  such  until  the  first  of  the  year. 

A.  C.  Minear,  president  of  the  Minear  C.  M.  Co., 
Parsons,  W.  Va.,  spent  the  past  week  among  the 
trade  here.  Mr.  Minear  said  the  coal  business  in 
his  section  was  at  a  standstill.  About  75  per  cent 
of  the  mines  in  West  Virginia  he  said  are  closed 
down,  only  a  few  of  the  large  operations  are  run¬ 
ning  from  two  to  three  days  a  week  and  small 
mines  are  in  a  deplorable  condition.  While  there 
remains  little  to  do,  to  bring  about  more  work  for 
the  miners,  Mr.  Minear,  said,  that  the  strike  now 
on  among  the  miners  in  West  Virginia  would  not 
help  their  condition  to  any  extent  just  now.  Nearly 
every  operator  feels  that  the  miners  are  doing  an 
unjust  thing  to  themselves,  to  start  any  labor 
troubles  now,  because  if  there  is  no  demand  or  need 
for  coal,  surely  the  operators  are  up  against  it  just 
as  bad,  if  not  worse  than  the  miners. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  members  of  the  Retail 
Coal  Dealers’  Association,  and  guests,  attended 
the  testimonial  dinner  the  association  gave  last 
Monday  night,  in  the  Adelphia  Hotel,  to  Federal 
Fuel  Administrator,  Francis  Lewis  and  his  assistants. 
J.  E.  Kunkel,  the  West  Philadelphia  retailer,  was 
toastmaster  and  in  introducing  Mr.  Lewis,  he  said 
that  this  city  was  indeed  fortunate  in  having  had 
such  a  man  as  Francis  F.  Lewis  ahead  of  the  Fuel 
Administration.  Mr.  Lewis  in  an  address  said  that 
he  wished  to  thank  every  coal  man  for  the  hearty 
co-operation  shown  him  and  his  department  in  the 
18  months  the  Fuel  Administration  was  in  force. 
In  comparing  other  cities  with  Philadelphia,  Mr. 
Lewis  said  that :  “You,  of  this  great  town,  had  the 
disribution  of  more  coal  to  individuals  than  any 
other  city  in  the  country  and  there  were  less  com¬ 
plaints  here  than  in  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago 
and  other  large  cities.” 


Buffalo  Notes. 

The  Corson  By-Product  Coal  Company  of  Buffalo 
is  installing  electric  haulage  in  its  mine  at  Elkhorn 
City,  Ky.,  and  building  a  new  boarding  house. 

F.  C.  Eckelman,  who  has  for  some  time  been  in 
charge  of  the  Toronto  office  of  W.  A.  Stone  &  Co., 
has  returned  to  Buffalo  and  will  now  operate  from 
this  office  of  the  company. 

“We  have  run  two  days  this  week,”  reports  an 
Allegheny  Valley  operator,  “and  that  is  a  good  aver¬ 
age  at  present,  for  last  week  we  ran  only  one.”  This 
is  a  sample  of  the  activity  in  not  a  few  parts  of  the 
bituminous  regions. 

Vice-president  Grant  H.  Jones  has  gone  on  a  short 
visit  to  the  mines  of  the  Shawmut  Coal  &  Coke  Co. 
His  son,  Arthur  C.  Jones,  who  is  radio  operator  on  a 
submarine,  has  been  home  on  a  furlough  lately  and 
is  now  off  on  a  cruise  again. 

It  takes  a  professional  these  days  to  dig  out  any¬ 
thing  that  looks  like  news.  Five  out  of  any  six  coal 
men  on  the  entire  list  will  declare  that  there  is  abso¬ 
lutely  nothing  doing,  and  the  sixth  man  is  trying  to 
saw  wood  with  a  very  dull  saw. 

If  Buffalo  did  not  have  a  Canadian  town  or  two  to 
cast  off  all  the  unsold  coal  upon  it  would  be  quite  a 
different  sort  of  a  market.  So  the  report  still  comes 
in  that  these  towns  are  running  over  with  coal,  while 
this  market  is  not  at  all  troubled  in  that  way. 

Engineer  Arthur  D.  Little  tells  the  readers  of  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  that  Niagara  Falls  ought  to  be 
represented  as  flowing  with  coal  instead  of  water, 
to  show  its  wasted  energy,  but  this  section  sees  more 
in  it  as  a  spectacular  center,  at  least  for  the  present. 

J.  B.  McMurrich,  head  of  the  office  of  the  Hudson 
Coal  Co.  in  Oswego,  was  here  this  week,  but  did 
not  take  any  steps  toward  opening  the  office  that  he 
has  fitted  up  in  the  Prudential  Building.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  he  will  put  it  into  active  operation  in  a 
few  days. 

Among  the  Canadian  visitors  to  the  Buffalo  coal 
trade  this  week  was  Charles  Stevens  of  Napanee, 
Bay  of  Quinte,  Lake  Ontario.  He  reports  that  his 
experience  has  been  typical  of  the  trade  of  late.  For 
some  years  he  was  not  able  to  get  half  the  coal  he 
needed  and  then  he  received  about  three-months’ 
supply  in  one  week. 


Welcome  to  the  27th! 

Most  properly  a  royal  welcome  is  extended  to  the 
27th  Division.  It  is  a  notable  organization  with 
notable  accomplishments  to  its  credit.  Heretofore 
more  than  a  small  proportion  of  the  returning 
soldiers  have  been  those  most  readily  available  for 
the  return  trip,  those  who,  because  of  the  exi¬ 
gencies  of  the  service  chanced  to  be  nearest  the 
port  of  embarkation.  But  now  we  have  the  actual 
fighters  from  the  actual  front  line  trenches  and  all 
honor  to  the  men  of  the  27th  Division,  not  forgetting 
those  who  remain  behind,  silent  heroes  resting  in 
the  soil  of  France,  those  who,  by  their  efforts,  added 
so  greatly  to  the  laurels  of  those  who  come  back  to 
us  now. 

And  while  bestowing  our  plaudits  let  no  one  forget 
the  practical  matter  of  employment.  Let  New  York 
show  by  deeds  as  well  as  words  that  it  extends  a 
sincere  welcome  to  those  who  have  so  well  upheld 
its  fame.  Let  the  men  of  the  27th  Division  be 
particularly  considered  by  the  employers  of  New 
York  in  the  readjustment  process  that  is  going 
forward. 


Announcement  is  made  that  G.  M.  Shoemaker  & 
Co.,  of  Cincinnati,  have  leased  the  three  mines  of 
the  J.  M.  MacDonald  Coal  Mining  Co.  at  Rosebud 
on  the  Short  Line  branch  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad,  and  the  Horner  mine  of  the  Stone  Creek 
Coal  Co.,  near  Weston,  also  the  property  of  Mr. 
MacDonald.  The  new  concern  will  have  its  oper¬ 
ating  offices  at  321  Goff  Building,  Clarksburg. 
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Raising  a  Sunken  Coal  Boat. 

Quite  frequently  one  hears  of  a  loaded  coal 
boat  going  down  alongside  a  dealer’s  wharf,  or 
at  some  other  point  or  place  where  it  might  be 
deemed  secure.  Quite  apart  from  anything  like 
the  customary  perils  of  the  sea  are  the  dangers 
to  which  coal  boats  are  exposed  when  at  destina¬ 
tion.  In  the  winter  time  ice  floes  sometimes  open 
the  seams  of  a  loaded  boat.  Sometimes  a  tug  or 
other  craft  is  driven  by  strong  tidal  currents 
against  the  coal  boat  and  a  wreck  is  the  result. 

In  such  cases  the  services  of  one  of  the  large 
concerns  engaged  in  salvage  work,  such  as  the 
Merritt-Chapman  Derrick  &  Wrecking  Co.,  is 
called  into  play  and  one  of  their  huge  floating 
derricks  is  brought  alongside.  It  is  the  frame 
work  of  such  a  sturdy  craft  that  appears  at  the 
right-hand  side  of  our  illustration,  the  derrick 
Monarch,  with  a  mast  120  feet  in  height  and  a 
boom  that  is  still  longer.  It  has  a  rated  capacity 
of  250  tons  and  can  lift,  operating  safely,  up  to 
about  300  tons. 

For  such  work  the  strongest  blocks  and  tackle 
are  requisite,  the  rope  employed  being  of  wire  and 
one  and  one-quarter  to  one  and  one-half  inches 
in  diameter.  Of  course  the  lifting  that  has  to  be 
done  means  only  the  difference  between  the 
weight  of  the  sunken  vessel  and  its  cargo  and 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  water  that  is  displaced; 
consequently,  this  derrick  of  250  tons  capacity  can 
lift  a  boat  weighing  from  1,000  up  to  possibly  2,000 
tons  to  the  surface  of  the  water. 

Salvage  work  of  this  sort  is  expensive,  and 
though  a  speedy  recovery  is  often  made,  dealers 
face  considerable  expense  when  the  services  of  a 
wrecking  company  have  to  be  engaged,  the  cost 
depending  upon  the  depth  of  water,  tidal  currents 
and  other  local  features,  distance  from  the  central 
portion  of  the  harbor  and  other  features  of  that 
sort.  But  as  a  sunken  boat  often  interferes  with 
the  loading  or  unloading  work  of  the  entire 
plant,  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  have  recovery 
effected  with  the  least  possible  loss  of  time. 

The  Merritt-Chapman  concern  is  an  old  and 
well-known  company,  operating  up  and  down  the 
coast,  and  at  Panama  has  the  largest  floating 
derrick  in  the  world. 


Exports  of  coal  from  the  United  States  to  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  during  the  calendar  year  1916 
amounted  to  10,444  tons;  in  1917,  35,216  tons  and  in 
1918,  65,184  tons. 


Imports  and  Exports  of  Coal. 

December  and  Twelve  Months 


Import  : 

Anthracite  . 

Bituminous — 
United  Kingdom 

Canada  . 

Japan  . 

Australia . 

Other  countries  , 

Total  . . 

Coke  . 

Exports  : 

Anthracite  . 

Bituminous — 

Italy . 

Canada  . 

Panama  . 

Mexico  . 

Cuba  . 

Other  W.  I . 

Argentina  . 

Brazil  . 

Chili  . ' 

Uruguay  . 

Other  countries  . 

Total  . 

Coke . 

Bunker . 


Exports  from  Baltimore,  1918. 

The  custom  house  here  has  finally  taken  off  the 
ban  on  announcements  of  export  and  bunker  ton¬ 
nage  during  the  past  year.  The  last  removal  of  ban 
was  in  regard  to  bunkering  which  took  on  quite  an 
important  total  for  foreign  trade  even  though  the 
export  movement  fell  off  vastly  as  compared  with 
the  pre-war  days  when  the  export  loadings  here 
frequently  went  in  excess  of  100,000  tons  a  month. 
The  extire  export  movement  in  gross  tons  for  1918 
was  but  107,157  tons.  The  average  was  about  7,000 
tons  a  month  until  December  when  the  end  of  the 
war  brought  a  rush  of  coal  to  tide  that  allowed  the 
sending  out  of  30,903  tons  in  the  one  month. 

During  the  year  the  coke  export  movement  ran 
to  82,312  tons,  the  anthracite  to  329  tons,  and  the 
bunker  business  to  244,989  tons  for  vessels  engaged 
in  foreign  trade.  Cuba  was  the  principal  point  for 
export  coal  receipts— Brazil,  Uruguay,  Chile,  Ar¬ 
gentine,  Colombia  and  Peru  absorbed  the  balance. 


First  Bituminous  District,  Pennsylvania. 

Production  of  coal  in  the  first  bituminous  district 
of  Pennsylvania  during  the  calendar  year  1918,  was : 

Company  and  Address  Tons 

Ellsworth  Collieries  Co.,  Ellsworth .  1  841  639 

Union  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Pittsburgh .  1  597633 

Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.,  Pittsburgh .  1,026 ,4 11 

Vesta  Coal  Co.,  California .  '456896 

Yough.  &  Ohio  Coal  Co.,  Charleroi .  386508 

Valley  Camp  Coal  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. . . .  374,235 

Home  Coal  Co.,  Monongahela .  75  513 

Warner-Yough.  Coal  Co.,  Fayette  City.!!!  66J88 

Star  Fuel  Co.,  Pittsburgh .  50057 

Consumers  Coal  Co . . .  32  562 

South  Fayette  Coal  Co.,  Pittsburgh . !!  3b276 

Smaller  operators  .  iceUor 

;«« . 

Total-  1917  .  6,103,726 

.  Alexander  McCanch,  Inspector. 


Shipments  of  coal  from  the  United  States  to 
Alaska  during  the  calendar  year  1916  amounted  to 
40,120  tons;  in  1917,  51,889  tons  and  in  1918,  46,000 
tons. 


December 


1917 

1918 

2,161 

1.400 

.  103,117 

62,973 

300 

6,755 

197 

10 

.  105,014 

69,738 

2,336 

2,011 

.  541,663 

292,014 

7.205  _ 

.1,242,536 

903,210 

66,083 

6,000 

25,156 

9,836 

98,497 

89,799 

28,566 

21,239 

14.116  . 

54,021 

21,974 

15,821 

10,624 

41,358 

68,195 

31,238 

1,614,999 

1,140,455 

164,787 

93,100 

428,844 

443,385 

Twelve  Months 

1917 

1918 

11,188 

33,279 

9,300 

33.661 

1,250.709 

1,250,933 

17,513 

14,214 

13,184 

1,369 

2,592 

1,052 

1,293,262 

1,301,229 

22,207 

26.936 

5,363,666 

4,435,543 

560,628 

9,994 

16,177.571 

16,191,364 

618,962 

504,126 

184,385 

162.631 

1,410,594 

1,440,457 

402,812 

254,501 

317,563 

178,899 

685,142 

559,099 

300.062 

60,188" 

228.959 

867,515 

125,917 

21.285,320 

19,956.009 

1.258,321 

1,506,986 

6,833,176 

5,626,175 

Twelfth  Anthracite  District. 

Production  of  coal  in  the  12th  anthracite  district 
ot  Pennsylvania  during  the  calendar  year  1918,  was : 

Company  and  Address  '  Tons 

Hudson  Coal  Co.,  Scranton .  1,160401 

Del.,  Lack.  &  West  RR.  Co.,  Scranton .  1,023  460 

Lehigh  &  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Co.,  Wilkes- 

Barre  .  951,503 

Kingston  Coal  Co.,  Kingston .  639733 

Plymouth  Co.,  Inc.,  Plymouth .  65  228 

Plymouth  Red  Ash  Coal  Co.,  Wilkes-Barre  17,170 
Shawnee  Coal  Co.,  Plymouth .  3  958 

!Eota!’  1918  .  3, 860653 

Tota!-  1917  .  4,153,402 

David  T.  Davis,  Inspector. 


Fourteenth  Anthracite  District,  1918. 

Production  of  coal  in  the  14th  anthracite  district 
of  Pennsylvania  during  the  calendar  year  1918,  was: 


Company  and  Address  Tons 

Susquehanna  Collieries  Co.,  Wilkes-Barre.  1,663,112 

Del.,  Lack.  &  West.  RR.  Co.,  Scranton .  796374 

Lehigh  &  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Co.,  Wilkes- 

Barre  .  724,842 

West  End  Coal  Cc.,  Mocanaqua .  608,089 

Alden  CM.  Co.,  Alden  Station .  329 ,527 

E.  S.  Stackhouse  Co.,  Shickshinny .  83713 

East  Alden  Mining  Co.,  Wilkes-Barre .  18189 

Total-  1918  .  4,224346 

TotaI>  1917  .  4,212,008 


Joseph  J.  Walsh,  Inspector. 


Business  Interests  Should  Rally. 

V  hat  is  the  business  community  doing  to  meet  the 
political  and  social  situation? 

The  Reds  are  planning  assassination,  according  to 
Secret  Service  reports,  and  the  whole  world  is  in  a 
turmoil. 

Now  is  the  time  when  the  business  press  can  dem¬ 
onstrate  its  usefulness.  Let  the  business  community 
extend  a  full  measure  of  reciprocation  to  offset  the 
propaganda  of  those  who  have  catered  to  the  pro¬ 
letariat. 


The  collier  Malden  of  the  New  England  Fuel  & 
Transportation  Co.’s  fleet  has  been  released  by  the 
Shipping  Board  and  it  understood  that  she  is  to  be 
sent  overseas  with  a  cargo. 
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Coal  Production  Continues  to  Fall. 

The  production  of  bituminous  coal  during  the 
week  ended  February  22  is  estimated  at  7,696.000  net 
tons,  a  slight  decrease  compared  with  the  week  pre¬ 
ceding  and  a  decrease  of  3,420,000  tons  or  30  per 
cent  compared  with  the  week  ended  February  22, 
'918,  according  to  the  L  nited  States  Geological 

Survey.  ,  .  ,  , 

Practically  no  change  occurred  in  the  production 
of  anthracite  during  the  week  ended  hebruary  22, 
the  output  being  estimated  at  1,113,000  net  tons, 
13  COO  tons  in  excess  of  the  output  of  the  week 
ended  February  15.  Compared  with  the  correspond¬ 
ing  week  of  1918  the  current  week’s  output  is  ex¬ 
tremely  low,  falling  741,000  net  tons  or  40  per  cent 
behind  The  total  production  from  April  1,  1918, 
to  February  22,  1919,  is  estimated  at  86,020,000  net 
tons  as  against  89,238,000  net  tons  for  the  period 
April  1,  1917,  to  February  22,  1918. 


Annual  Statistical  Review  is  now  in  preparation. 
Send  in  your  order. 


WANTED 


A  competent  Sales  Manager  to  be  located 
in  New  York  to  handle  output  of  mines  in 
Western  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia 
producing  the  highest  grade  steam  and  by¬ 
product  coals.  Address :  I.  C.  &  C.  Co., 
care  Saward’s  Journal. 

A  competent  Sales  Manager  to  be  located 
in  Boston  to  handle  output  of  mines  in 
Western  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia 
producing  the  highest  grade  steam  and  by¬ 
product  coals.  Address :  I.  C.  &  C.  Co., 
care  Saward’s  Journal. 


20,000  tons  high-grade  Smokeless  Slack, 
on  contract,  during  basic  year,  taking  Pitts¬ 
burgh  rate  to  Black  Rock.  Reply,  giving 
full  particulars  and  analysis,  to  “Advertiser, 
care  of  Saward’s  Journal. 


FOR  SALE. 


One  hundred  thousand  tons  A,  B,  C, 
C  Prime  and  D  Veins  of  Bituminous  Coal, 
mined  at  Houtzdale,  Pa.  P.  R.  R.  delivery. 
What  can  you  pay?  Address  “Prime 
Veins,”  care  of  Saward’s  Journal. 


Coal  yard  and  dock  for  sale.  Full  equip¬ 
ment  and  established  business.  Address 
Taylor  &  Richards,  Westport,  Conn. 


( 


COSGROVE  &  COMPANY 

Miners  &  Shippers 

Best  Grade  Steam,  Gas  and  Smithing 


Tl 

l 


NEW  YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 


JOHNSTOWN,  PA. 
CHICAGO 


i 


COSGROVE  &  WYNKOOP,  Ltd. 

149  BROADWAY  Export  and  Bunker  Agents  NEW  YORK 


DICKERMAN  &  ENGLIS 

Bituminous  COAL  Anthracite 

42  Broadway — NEW  YORK 


MARTIN-CAMP  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 

ANTHRACITE— BITUMINOUS 

BUNKER  COAL 


Coal  Lands  For  Sale 

440  acres  of  coal  lands  in  Braxton  County,  W.  Va.  For  particulars 
and  price  address  G.  H.  Nordbye,  425  New  York  Life  Building, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  


143  LIBERTY  STREET 


NEW  YORK 


COX’S  CALCULATED  TONNAGE  RATES  BOOK 

isnnno  CALCULATIONS  .  Invoices,  freight  bills,  coal  bills,  etc.  One  hundred- 
weight'To  one  thousand  tons.  Rates’  every  five  cent,  fiance  Te  l.  amount 
at  a  glance.  Weights  given  in  tons  and  hundredweights.  Extensions  Gross 

^Iss^ed  in  three  volumes:  lc  to  $6.00;  $6.00  to  $8.00;  lc  to  $8.00. 

COX’S  TARIFF,  TONNAGE  AND  PRICE  EXTENSIONS 

The  Gros*  Ton  Book. 

220  pages,  176,000  calculations.  Weights  given  evenr  hundred  pounds,  100  to 
i*n  fro  F t tension s  fit  rfites  per  Gross  ton,  5c  to  $5.50. 

Can  be  used  to  reckon  payrolls,  miners’  wages,  etc.  Plain,  practical,  accu¬ 
rate^  Sa-  e  time,  labor,  money,  brains.  Railroad  companies  and  large  shippers 
use  them.  Sent  on  approval 

CHARTER  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Harrisburg.  Pa.  


John  R.  Caldwell 
Mining  Engineer 


R.  D.  Tonkin 
Cruiser 


Thomas  Pealer 
Asso.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 


Caldwell,  Tonkin  and  Pealer 

Valuation  Engineers 

Authoritative  Reports  and  Valuations  Covering  Coal  Mining  Plants, 
Coal  Fields  and  Timber  Lands 

INDIANA,  PA. 


Could  You  Unload  This  in  One  Hour? 


SO  TON  CAR  OF  COAL 

Is  your  plant  equipped  to  unload  this  car  of  coal  either  to  Ground  or  Elevated 
Storage  in  ONE  HOUR  or  less  with  ONE  MAN? 

If  not  your  plant  is  INEFFICIENT  and  your  COST  PER  TON  to  handle 
and  store  your  coal  is  EXCESSIVE. 

Drop  me  a  line  and  I’ll  make  you  a  plan  showing  how  it  can  be  done,  ana 
give  you  an  estimate  of  the  cost. 

Send  for  my  80-page  booklet  “Efficient  Coaling  Plants.” 

GEO.  P.  CARVER,  Assoc.  Mem.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 

COALING  PLANT  ENGINEER 

53  State  Street  Boston,  Mass. 


SAWARD’S  JOURNAL 
Contains  all  the  Coal  New.  SUBSCRIPTION,  $5.00  a  Year 
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To  Raise  Hospital  Fund. 


Coal  Trade  Committee  Wants  $10,000  for 
Broad  Street  Institution. 

A  campaign  to  raise  $10,000  for  the  Broad  Street 
Hospital  is  about  to  be  launched  among  the  coal  and 
transportation  people  of  New  York  City  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  consisting  of  Le  Baron  S.  Willard  (chair¬ 
man),  John  E.  Berwind,  Richard  H.  Williams, 
Michael  F.  Burns  and  Thomas  H.  Watkins. 

The  following  letter,  prepared  by  the  committee 
and  addressed  to  the  “Coal  Trade  and  Its  Allies,” 
describes  the  purpose  for  which  donations  are  de¬ 
sired  : 

“There  is  an  institution  right  here  in  our  part  of 
town  that  is  doing  a  great  and  necessary  work  and 
which  is  deserving  of  our  generous  consideration. 
It  is  the  Broad  Street  Hospital  on  South  and  Broad 
streets. 

“This  institution  covers  the  lower  part  of  the  city 
where  we  have  our  offices ;  its  ambulances  answer 
calls  south  of  Beaver  street  and  west  of  Broadway 
to  Canal  street.  The  efficient  organization  and  help¬ 
ful  work  it  is  doing  for  this  section  of  the  city  have 
brought  to  it  the  support  of  all  the  various  lines  of 
business  that  are  centered  downtown  here.  This 
Includes  the  shipping  people,  the  bankers,  the  ex¬ 
porters  and  importers,  etc.,  all  of  whom  have  or¬ 
ganized  as  industries  in  doing  so.  It  seems  that  the 
coal  trade  and  its  allies  should  not  be  behind,  es¬ 
pecially  in  view  of  their  wonderful  response  in  con¬ 
nection  with  war  and  other  peace  demands. 

Let  us  show  again  that  we  know  how  to  get  to¬ 
gether  when  called  upon  in  such  a  worthy  cause  and 
do  as  well  as  other  industries  in  matters  connected 
with  our  section  of  the  city  and  with  the  welfare 
of  ourselves  and  of  our  staffs. 

“The  undersigned  committee  believe  that  our  in¬ 
dustry  is  good  for  $10,000  with  which  to  equip  and 
partially  endow  a  ward  in  the  new  addition  to  be 
shortly  added  to  the  present  building  of  the  Broad 
Street  Hospital.  This  ward  will  be  called  ‘The  Coal 
Trade  Ward,’  and  a  suitable  tablet  will  be  placed  in 
it  containing  the  names  of  the  donors  to  this  fund. 

“One  of  the  undersigned  committee  will  have  a 
word  with  you  in  the  next  few  days  and  we  ask  your 
generous  support.” 


W  e  now  have  at  hand  the  November  and  Decem¬ 
ber  immigration  details  and  it  is  seen  that  for  both 
months  the  number  of  new  arrivals  was  extremely 
small  and  the  total  for  the  year  was  the  smallest  for 
any  year  since  1845  (114,3/1)  with  the  single  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  year  1862  (72,183)  when  the  Civil  War 
made  this  country  so  unattractive  to  the  people  of 
Europe.  As  it  is,  a  large  proportion  of  the  arrivals 
are  women  and  children  and  the  recorded  occupa¬ 
tion  of  others  indicates  definitely  that  they  cannot 
be  counted  on  as  mine  workers  or  laborers  in  other 
fields,  being  of  the  higher  type  of  skilled  labor.  More¬ 
over,  the  outflow  is  greater  than  the  incoming  tide 
and  at  the  risk  of  undue  reiteration  we  must  again 
assert  that  the  labor  supply  will  have  a  most  im¬ 
portant  bearing  on  the  coal  trade.  Those  who  speak 
now  of  too  much  coal  may  ere  long  say  “not  enough.” 


According  to  a  recent  statement  by  an  official  of 
the  White  Star  Line,  the  steamship  Olympic,  while 
in  service  as  a  transport  during  a  period  of  four 
years,  traveled  184,000  miles  and  consumed  347  000 
tons  of  coal. 


Ihe  sixth  annual  dinner  of  the  New  York  Coal 
Trade  Golf  Association  was  held  at  the  Biltmore  on 
Saturday  evening  of  last  week.  As  our  illustration 
shows,  the  private  dining  room  that  was  utilized  was 
handsomely  decorated  for  the  occasion  and,  the  mem¬ 
bership  gathering  in  good  numbers,  the  organization 
again  demonstrated  its  right  to  be  considered  as  one 
of  the  inner  circles  of  the  coal  trade  hereabouts. 


Maryland  Fuel  Administration  Banqueted. 

Baltimore  retail  coal  dealers,  as  represented  in 
the  membership  of  the  Baltimore  Coal  Exchange, 
paid  a  parting  tribute  to  the  officials  of  the  Mary¬ 
land  Fuel  Administration  last  week.  At  a  banquet 
at  the  Southern  Hotel  in  Baltimore,  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tor  Ferdinand  A.  Meyer,  his  city  committee  and  fuel 
experts,  were  guests  of  honor,  and  each  received  a 
walking  stick  as  a  memento  of  the  occasion. 

Besides  Mr.  Meyer  the  guests  included  the  city 
committee,  Robert  F.  Roberts,  chairman;  John  H. 
Gildea,  Jr.,  Herbert'  Sheridan,  Hugh  C.  Hill,  the 
latter  a  retail  coal  merchant  who  was  called  to  aid 
the  government  work;  and  Edwin  G.  Skeen,  of  the 
fuel  administration  staff.  Besides  addresses  from 
the  above,  there  were  talks  by  President  Bushrod  M. 
Watts,  of  the  exchange,  and  by  Charles  F.  Kerchner) 
of  Hall  Bros.  &  Co.,  and  J.  Harry  West,  of  the  En¬ 
terprise  Fuel  Co. 


There  is  some  basis,  of  course,  for  the  Bolsheviki 
movement.  No  proposition  would  gain  such  strength 
without  some  underlying  principle  of  value,  however 
slight.  Has  it  not  occurred,  even  to  some  of  our 
conservative  people,  why  should  anyone  be  called 
upon  to  shed  their  blood  for  the  protection  of  the 
person  and  property  of  such  an  individual  as  one 
of  the  great  capitalists  of  years  ago  was  commonly 
supposed  to  be?  Others  of  somewhat  similar  char¬ 
acteristics  are  known  to  ex'st  to-day.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  the  less  fortunate  class,  prompted  by  the 
popular  periodicals,  are  led  to  draw  comparisons 
and  conclusions  based  on  these  circumstances? 


Trade  Golf  Association. 

President  Brevoort  was  in  the  chair  and  while 
there  were  no  set  speeches  a  number  of  interesting 
addresses,  anecdotes,  and  so  forth,  were  delivered 
by  members  and  guests  also. 

Needless  to  say  all  the  essential  details  of  the  din¬ 
ner  were  up  to  the  usual  high  standing  of  the  Bilt¬ 
more  and  occasion  was  voted  a  most  agreeable  one 
by  all  of  those  in  attendance. 


1  he  Matthew  Addy  Coal  Co.  has  reopened  its 
offices  in  Detroit,  with  John  J.  Burns  in  charge. 

Henry  Hall,  of  the  Whitesburg  Coal  Co.,  Whites- 
burg,  Ky.,  spent  a  few  days  this  week  in  Cincinnati. 

H.  M.  Hall,  of  the  Ft.  Dearborn  Coal  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  visited  the  local  office  of  his  company  on 
Tuesday. 

John  Hoffman,  president  of  the  Lignite  C.  M.  Co., 
has  been  spending  several  days  at  the  mines  of 
the  company  in  Bell  county,  Ky. 

_  W.  H.  Winne,  president  of  the  Winne  Coal  Co., 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  was  in  the  city  this  week  ar¬ 
ranging  for  some  big  western  coal  contracts. 

J.  H.  Daugherty,  of  the  Cambria  Steel  Co., 
Johnstown,  Pa.,  was  circulating  among  coal  men 
in  Cincinnati  this  week  on  the  subject  of  coal. 

J.  R.  Ratterman,  vice-president  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Blue  Ash  Coal  Co.,  is  making  a  trip 
to  Columbus,  Cleveland  and  Toledo  this  week,  in 
the  interest  of  several  large  coal  contracts. 

John  F.  Glazer,  who  was  formerly  with  the  Queen 
City  Coal  Co.,  and  more  recently  private  secretary 
to  Major-General  Glenn,  has  accepted  a  position 
with  the  Atlas  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  with  headquarters 
in  Cinncinnati. 

Robert  R.  Holmyard,  president  of  the  Ohio  & 
Kentucky  Fuel  Co.,  expects  to  go  to  London  next 
month  to  open  a  coal  office  in  behalf  of  a  large 
company  in  which  he  is  interested.  He  will  leave 
his  present  responsibilities  in  the  hands  of  his  son, 
Harold,  now  treasurer  of  the  company,  during  his 
absence. 

The  Covington  Coal  Retailers’  Association  gave 
a  dinner  at  Stevie  s  Cafe  on  Monday  evening  in 
honor  of  Joseph  Wisher,  who  is  just  retiring  after 
12  years  in  the  presidency  of  the  association.  About 
20  coal  dealers  were  present  and  speeches  compli¬ 
mentary  to  the  long  and  faithful  services  of  Mr. 

at  'be  head  of  the  association,  were  made 
by  William  A.  Rabe,  J.  T.  Hatfield  and  John  Hoff¬ 
man.  J.  W.  Rusk  succeeded  to  the  presidency  of 
the  organization. 


In  last  issue  S award’s  Journal  presented  second  installment  o 
its  series  on  the  reconstruction  of  our  export  movement.  Every  ship 
pei  and  producer  of  coal  in  thi$  country,  whether  or  not  interestec 
in  export  opportunities,  should  give  the  plans  and  purposes  expressec 
m  t1,s  rev  olutionary  export  program  full  consideration.  The  article: 
are  from  the  pen  of  an  international  coal  trade  expert,  formerlv  £ 
student  of  the  British  export  trade. 
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Government  Contract  Award. 


Bids  on  100,000-Ton  Order  Show  General 
Aim  to  Maintain  Prices 

Contracts  for  furnishing  100,000  tons  of  bituminous 
coal  to  the  Government  Fuel  Yards  at  Washington 
between  March  1  and  July  1,  chiefly  for  use  in  public 
buildings,  have  recently  been  awarded.  The  tonnage 
is  wanted  at  the  rate  of  approximately  25,000  tons  a 
month. 

The  United  Coal  Corporation  was  the  low  bidder 
on  Pennsylvania  coal,  and  will  supply  60,000  tons  at 
the  price  of  $2.63  per  gross  ton  f.  o.  b.  mines. 

The  contract  for  New  River  coal  was  divided  be¬ 
tween  the  C.  G.  Slake  Co.,  which  will  ship  30,000 
tons  at  $3.02,  and  L.  A.  Snead,  who  was  given  an 
order  for  10,000  tons  on  his  bid  of  $3,024. 

There  were  26  bidders  on  this  piece  of  business, 
and  as  the  prices  quoted  are  of  special  interest  at 
this  time  as  showing  what  various  producers  think 
they  should  get  for  their  coal  during  the  next  few 


months,  the  list  is  printed  in  full  below,  the  quota¬ 
tions  in  all  cases  being  for  gross  tons : 

Price, 

Gross 

Bidders  and  Coal  Tons 

C.  G.  Blake  Co.,  New  River .  $3.02 

White  Oak  Coal  Co.,  New  River .  3.08 

United  Coal  Corp.,  Pennsylvania .  2.63 

Chesapeake  &  Potomac  Fuel  Co.,  New  River.  .  3.13 

Piedmont  &  George's  Creek  C.  Co.,  Maryland  2.90 

Davis  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Pennsylvania .  3.20 

Davis  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  West  Virginia .  3.20 

Pocahontas  Fuel  Co.,  Pocahontas .  3.08 

W.  H.  Bradford  &  Co.,  Pennsylvania .  3.00 

Jesse  C.  Suter,  Pennsylvania .  3.08 

Jesse  C.  Suter,  New  River .  3.08 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio  C.  &  C.  Co.,  New  River. . .  3.08 

Markleton  Coal  Co.,  Pennsylvania .  3.25 

Francois  Coal  Co.,  Pennsylvania .  3.25 

Quemahoning  Creek  Coal  Co.,  Pennsylvania..  3.304 

L.  A.  Snead,  New  River .  3.024 

Commercial  Coal  Mining  Co.,  Pennsylvania.  ..  3.30 

Hall  Brothers  &  Co.,  Pennsylvania .  2.98 

Lvnah  &  Read,  Inc.,  for — 

Jackson  Coal  Mining  Co.,  Pennsylvania....  3.18 
Johnstown  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Pennsylvania. .  3.18 

Portage  Coal  Co.,  Pennsylvania .  3.18 

Penn.  Smokeless  Coal  Co.,  Pennsylvania...  3.29 

Reitz  Coal  Co.,  Pennsylvania .  3.23 

B.  Nicoll  &  Co.,  Pennsylvania .  3.70 

Reitz  Coal  Co.,  Pennsylvania .  3.304 

Shaftsbury  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Pennsylvania...  3.248 

National  Coal  Co.,  Maryland .  3.37 

Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  Pennsylvania .  3.304 

Reilly-Peabody  Fuel  Co.,  Pennsylvania .  3.192 

G.  W.  Atkinson,  for — 

McKee  Coal  Co.,  Maryland .  3.24 

Stineman  Coal  Mining  Co.,  Pennsylvania. . .  3.47 

Smokeless  Fuel  Co.,  New  River .  *3.24 

Smokeless  Fuel  Co.,  New  River .  t3.53 

Smokeless  Fuel  Co.,  Pocahontas .  *3.24 

Smokeless  Fuel  Co.,  Pocahontas .  +3.53 

George’s  Creek  Coal  Co.,  Maryland .  3.24 

Boynton  Coal  Co.,  Pennsylvania .  3.02 

Operator’s  Coal  Mining  Co.,  Pennsylvania..  3.35 

Various  operators,  Pocahontas .  3.24 

Atlantic  Big  Vein  Coal  Co.,  Pennsylvania. . .  3.08 

Jenner  Fuel  Co.,  Pennsylvania...., .  3.13 

Standard  New  River  coals  and  shippers, 

New  River  . .  .  3.24 


*To  April  1.  tBalanee, 


William  H.  Moore,  of  Moore  &  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
will  arrive  from  France  about  April  1st.  He 
has  been  serving  as  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretary  since 
last  June.  Many  letters  have  been  received  from 
him  since  he  has  been  in  France.  In  a  recent  letter 
since  the  Armistice  was  signed,  he  tells  of  the 
wonderful  work  accomplished  by  not  only  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  but  the  many  other  societies  were 
highly  praised  by  Mr.  Moore  for  the  gallant  work 
they  performed  in  the  assistance  of  the  boys  over 
there. 


Ships  Using  More  Oil. 

Announcement  is  made  by  the  Shipping  Board  that 
its  fuel  oil  requirements  for  1919  will  aggregate  about 
31,000,000  barrels.  The  rate  at  which  this  fuel  is 
being  adopted  for  steamship  use  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  whereas  the  Government’s  needs  for  the 
merchant  marine  fleet  were  less  than  1,000,000  bar¬ 
rels  in  January,  it  is  estimated  that  they  will  amount 
to  4,462,000  barrels  in  December,  1919.  This  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  practically  all  of  the  steamers  now 
under  construction  for  the  Shipping  Board  are  oil 
burners. 

Chairman  Hurley,  of  the  Board,  is  a  great  be¬ 
liever  in  the  oil-burning  steamers,  believing  that  the 
advantages  of  this  fuel  are  so  great  as  to  justify  its 
use  on  the  ocean  to  the  exclusion  of  coal,  in  the 
case  of  new  craft  at  least.  The  chief  advantages 
mentioned  by  him  are  economy,  increased  cargo  space 
because  of  the  small  bulk  of  oil  as  compared  with 
coal,  and  greater  steaming  radius. 

As  against  these  advantages,  however,  it  might  be 
mentioned  that  the  price  of  oil  is  more  apt  to  advance 
than  coal  and  that  coal  is  available  at  practically  all 
ports  in  the  world  and  the  principal  trade  routes  are 
thickly  dotted  with  coaling  stations,  whereas  this  is 
not  true  of  oil. 


British  Fuel  Exports. 


Exports  of  coal,  coke  and  patent  fuel  from  Great 
Britain  during  January,  1919,  and  two  years  previous, 


were  : 

1917, 

Country  Ions. 

Russia  .  18,857 

Sweden  .  106,109 

Norway  .  56,787 

Denmark  .  162,387 

Netherlands  .  147,502 

Belgium  . 

France  . 1,319,491 

Portugal  .  52,316 

Azores  and  Madeira .  21,551 

Spain  .  216,601 

Canary  Islands  .  12,676 

Italy  .  295,332 

Greece  . 

Algeria  .  58,212 

French  West  Africa .  53,529 

Portuguese  West  Africa .  26,874 

Chile  .  1,218 

Brazil  .  18,060 

Uruguay  .  15,181 

Argentine  Republic  .  27,937 

Channel  Islands  . ,  7,034 

Gibraltar  .  127,710 

Malta  .  167,925 

Egypt  .  141,904 

Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan  .  6,593 

Aden  and  Dependencies .  7,523 

British  India  .  892 

Ceylon  .  4,230 

Other  countries  .  178,962 

Total  anthracite  .  116,975 

Total  sleam  . 2,590,317 

Total  gas  .  447,291 

Total  household  .  18,877 

Total  other  sorts .  79,933 

Total  . 3,253,393 

Coke  .  104,736 

Patent  fuel  .  130,365 

Total  coal,  coke  and  patent  fuel .  3,488,494 
Bunkers,  foreign  . 1,020,323 


1918, 

Tons. 

6,847 

84,725 

102,909 

101,065 

24,273 


1,252,412 

12,704 

6,099 

49,446 


296,796 

5,381 

19,320 

36,327 


425 

10,251 

7,808 

29,602 

6,203 

120,564 

201,252 

214,572 

103 


95,942 

86,290 

2,214,692 

225,600 

15,146 

143,298 

2,685,026 

101,659 

100,888 

2,887,573 

754,143 


1919, 

Tons. 

11,811 

51,296 

74,224 

84,657 

14,872 

5,413 

1,328,428 

23,249 

19,305 

40,440 

25 

262,85  2 


15,768 

11,622 

2,790 

13,385 

14,143 

22,072 

8,276 

140,095 

69,730 

107,049 

1,519 


50 


26,502 
156,722 
1,942,909 
168,884 
5,878 
„  75,180 
2,349,573 
69,429 
130,800 
2,549,802 
937,255 


February  Weather  at  New  York. 

The  weather  in  February  at  New  York,  while  far 
from  being  the  mildest  on  record,  was  much  milder 
than  usual,  as  everyone  knows.  The  mean  figure 
for  the  month  was  347  degrees,  as  compared  with 
a  normal  of  30.7.  This  was  five  degrees  below  the 
warmest  February,  back  in  18S0,  when  there  was 
much  trouble  caused  in  the  local  trade  by  reason  of 
the  unusual  weather  conditions,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  was  nearly  12  degrees  milder  than  February, 
1885. 

If  we  go  back  to  1909  we  find  a  milder  February, 
but  that  is  the  only  one  subsequent  to  1890.  There 
were  three  prior  to  that  date.  As  previously  indi¬ 
cated,  the  weather  conditions  were  the  more  notice¬ 
able  because  there  was  not  a  single  day  that  was 
particularly  cold.  Four  below  the  normal  was  the 
most  severe  weather,  if  it  may  be  so  termed,  the 
lowest  point  having  been  16,  on  the  11th  of  the 
month. 

Consequently,  the  general  impression  was  of  con¬ 
tinued  mildness  from  one  end  of  the  month  to  the 
other,  a  maximum  of  38  being  attained  on  that  day 
when  the  minimum  figure  was  recorded.  Merely  a 
nominal  amount  of  snow  fell  during  the  month. 


General  Notes. 

The  Delaware  Division  Canal  of  the  Lehigh  Coal 
&  Navigation  Company  will  be  open  for  navigation, 
weather  permitting,  on  March  17.  The  Lehigh  Canal 
will  be  open  for  navigation  about  April  7. 

One  of  the  largest  coal  deals  in  the  Somerset 
fields  for  some  time  was  consummated  recently  when 
Thomas  O’Neil  and  others  transferred  a  tract  con¬ 
taining  2,850  acres  to  the  Tri-State  Collieries. 

John  M.  Jamison,  of  the  Jamison  C.  &  C.  Co.,  at 
Greensburg,  one  of  the  most  prominent  coal  opera¬ 
tors  in  that  region,  has  been  nominated  by  the  Re¬ 
publican  party  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  Con¬ 
gressman  Robbins. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Blair- Parke  C.  &  C.  Co., 
Philadelphia,  will  open  an  office  in  either  Cleveland 
or  Pittsburgh ;  it  is  understood,  however,  that  Cleve¬ 
land  has  the  preference  on  account  of  this  com¬ 
pany’s  shipments  to  the  lakes. 

E.  V.  Sidell,  the  popular  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y., 
coal  man  and  one  who  is  reputed  to  have  attended 
more  trade  conventions  than  any  other  retailer  in 
the  country,  will  address  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Columbia  County  Coalmen’s  Association  at  Hudson, 
N.  Y.,  on  the  12th. 

Leighton  Hall,  purchasing  agent  of  the  Fonda, 
Johnstown  &  Gloversville  R.  R.,  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  the  Coal  Company  of  Fulton  County 
with  which  certain  of  the  railroad  interests  are  iden¬ 
tified.  Following  the  death  of  the  late  Mr.  Dewey, 
the  office  of  president  remains  vacant. 

The  only  Fuel  Administration  restriction  relating 
to  coal  and  coke  still  remaining  in  effect  is  the  one 
that  t  equires  contracts  to  be  made  subject  to  maxi¬ 
mum  prices  if  they  are  reinstated,  subject  to  cancella¬ 
tion  by  the  Fuel  Administration,  and  subject  to  requi¬ 
sition  or  diversion  of  the  coal  or  coke  contracted  for. 

Reports  from  upper  lake  ports  indicate  an  abnor¬ 
mally  large  number  of  dock  fires,  due  not  only  to 
the  heavy  tonnage  in  storage  there,  but  to  the  mixing 
which  occurred  under  the  pooling  arrangement  that 
was  in  effect  last  year.  The  poor  quality  of  some 
of  the  soft  coal  shipped  up  the  lakes  in  1918  is  also 
a  factor. 

Y  ith  Congress  appropriating  money  to  investigate 
the  country’s  peat  resources,  Charles  Sumner  Bird, 
of  Walpole,  Mass.,  who  has  just  completed  experi¬ 
ments  in  the  practical  use  of  peat  extending  over  a 
term  of  several  years,  reports  that  it  makes  an  ex¬ 
tremely  unsatisfactory  fuel  even  when  used  in  spe¬ 
cially  designed  furnaces. 

The  Northwestern  Automotive  &  Industrial  Expo¬ 
sition  which  was  held  in  the  Exposition  Building, 
Minneapolis,  during  the  present  week  had  a  great 
display  of  trucks,  including  many  suitable  for  han¬ 
dling  coal.  In  the  industrial  display  was  a  showing 
on  behalf  of  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.  of  Koppers 
coke  in  different  sizes,  very  cleverly  gotten  up  to 
represent  a  bed  of  coals. 

Arrangements  should  be  made  for  transportation 
whde  vessels  are  in  fairly  good  supply,  for  statistics 
show  how  great  has  been  the  reduction  of  the  world’s 
floating  equipment  and  as  soon  as  there  is  a  revival 
of  business  the  scarcity  will  be  very  apparent.  This 
applies  not  only  to  trans-Atlantic  craft,  but  to  smaller 
boats  all  the  way  down  to  harbor  barges,  for  many 
of  these,  as  well  as  tugboats,  were  taken  across  for 
use  by  the  army  and  navy  and  will  probably  never 
see  the  shores  of  the  United  States  again. 

The  distillation  process,  by  which  it  is  expected 
that  bituminous  coal  can  be  converted  into  an  excel¬ 
lent  substitute  for  anthracite,  is  being  worked  out  on 
a  fairly  large  scale,  though  still  in  the  experimental 
stage.  It  may  be  a  year  before  the  Carbo  Coal  comes 
on  the  market  in  large  quantities,  but  evidently  some¬ 
thing  important  is  being  developed  along  that  line. 
The  more  scientific  experiments  are  being  conducted 
at  a  plant  in  the  outskirts  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  but  the 
larger  activities  will  be  carried  on  in  southwestern 
Virginia,  it  is  understood. 
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tonnage  there  is  a  good  opportunity  for  the 
enterprising  folks  to  corral  orders. 

As  is  customary  at  this  time  of  the  year 
thoughts  are  turned  to  the  Lake  trade  and 
the  expectation  is  that  there  will  be  a  large 
tonnage  shipped  to  the  Northwest  for,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  mild  winter,  there  were 
heavy  inroads  made  upon  the  stock  at  hand. 
Coal-burning  weather  can  be  relied  upon 
throughout  the  winter  up  beyond  Duluth 
and  a  difference  of  10  or  15  degrees  does 
not  make  a  great  difference,  the  main  point 
is  that  fires  are  kept  going  for  six  months 
and  more  and  the  drafts  upon  the  coal  pile 
are  continuous. 
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THE  MARKET  SITUATION. 

For  the  first  time  in  nearly  two  months 
bituminous  production  is  on  the  up-grade 
and  while  it  is  nearly  one-third  below  the 
business  of  a  year  ago  considering  the  coun¬ 
try’s  activities  as  a  whole  and  while  figures 
for  the  preceding  week  are  officially  re¬ 
ported  as  a  gain  of  only  4.8  per  cent,  we  feel 
certain  that  we  can  now  refer  to  the  turn 
of  the  tide.  As  we  have  previously  an¬ 
nounced,  the  dumping  of  coal  in  New  York 
harbor  was  greater  in  February  than  in 
Januarv  and  in  many  other  directions  there 
is  reflected  in  various  ways  the  using  up  of 
the  stocks  on  hand,  which,  fairly  large  in 
any  event,  loomed  up  in  portentous  size 
when  the  armistice  was  signed  and  it  was 
realized  that  there  must  be  a  slowing  down 
in  business  activity  in  many  directions. 

Strange  to  say,  even  those  who  generally 
take  a  broad  view  of  matters  failed  to  rea¬ 
lize  that  there  would  be  other  industries 
stimulated  as  the  war  industries  slow  ed 
down.  It  was  forgotten,  apparently,  that 
the  railroad  requirements  would  continue 
large  and  there  was  a  general  expectation 
of  much  lower  prices.  So  for  more  than 
four  months  we  have  witnessed  a  large  use 
of  coal  and  probably  the  most  restricted 
buying  that  the  trade  has  ever  seen  in 
recent  years.  As  a  result,  there  has  been  a 
great  reduction  of  stocks  on  hand.  This  was 
advisable  in  many  cases  in  order  to  get  rid 
of  odd  lots  of  assorted  grades  which  were  ac¬ 
tually  dangerous  because  of  the  liability  of 
spontaneous  combustion.  But  even  in  some  of 
these  cases,  it  was  necessary  to  get  in  good 
coal  to  burn  up  the  poor  coal,  as  has  been 
heard  quite  frequently. 

In  other  instances,  the  change  in  condi¬ 
tions  made  it  highly  essential  that  the 
capital  invested  in  the  coal  pile  should  at 
once  be  availed  of.  As  a  result,  we  now  see 
not  only  reduced  supplies  but  increased  con¬ 
sumption  of  steam  coal  and  both  buyers 
and  sellers  are  in  a  better  mood.  1  he  latter 
are  more  optimistic  and  more  firmly  de¬ 
termined  than  ever  to  maintain  the  prices 
required  by  present  day  costs  of  production, 
while  the  consumers,  as  a  rule,  are  pretty 
well  convinced  that  they  are  not  going  to 
be  able  to  contract  at  lower  prices  by  waiting. 

As  we  draw  near  the  end  of  the  coal  year 
it  is  realized  that  the  total  bituminous  pro¬ 
duction  is  now  but  20.000,000  tons,  or  ap¬ 
proximately  4  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  out¬ 
put  for  the  previous  coal  year  and  with  this 


rectification  of  surplusage  the  market  will 
inevitably  get  back  into  a  stronger  position. 

As  we  indicated  several  weeks  ago,  the 
financial  tide  has  turned  and  sentiment  in 
the  investment  field  continues  to  grow 
stronger.  This  is  practically  positive  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  change  in  business  conditions, 
somewhat  in  advance  of  actual  develop¬ 
ments,  perhaps,  for  Wall  Street  always  dis¬ 
counts  the  future,  but  is  a  most  reliable 
barometer  as  has  so  frequently  been  demon¬ 
strated.  Generally,  business  conditions 
seem  to  be  improving  steadily  if  slowly  and 
it  is  recognized  that  while  social,  economic, 
and. political  questions  of  great  moment  are 
before  the  country,  coal  has  to  be  used  all 
the  time.  Even  the  most  rabid  anarchist 
will  not  contend  that  public  utilities  can  be 
operated  without  power  and  in  this  pait  of 
the  country,  at  least,  power  inevitably  means 
coal. 

The  marine  strike  at  New  York  has  em¬ 
phasized  conditions  in  this  respect.  At  first 
it  was  dismissed  lightly  with  the  thought 
that  no  one  wants  coal  now  but  with  the 
traction  companies  and  other  enterprises  of 
public  character  appealing  for  government 
intervention  that  they  may  bring  barges 
with  needed  fuel  across  the  Hudson,  the 
current  demands  for  coal  are  made  very 
plain.  While  all  places  are  not  forced  to 
run  on  a  hand-to-mouth  basis  as  is  New 
York,  the  circumstance  reveals  the  situa¬ 
tion  that  doubtless  exists  at  many  points 
and  no  longer  need  operators  and  whole¬ 
salers  fear  that  the  market  is  supplied  be¬ 
yond  redemption. 

The  harbor  strike  is  also  interfering  with 
the  shipment  of  coal  to  Down  East  points, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  bunkering  require¬ 
ments  to  which  the  papers  are  referring  so 
pointedly.  There  will,  therefore,  undoubt 
edly  be  a  gradual  accumulation  of  demand 
from  many  sources  which  should  insure  a 
lively  market  when  normal  movement  is 
again  possible. 

The  Beech  Creek  tonnage  figures  indicat¬ 
ing  a  decrease  of  302,060  tons  for  the  month 
of  January,  a  matter  of  39.5  per  cent,  shows 
how  restricted  was  the  curtailment  in 
Central  Pennsylvania,  and  the  other  returns 
that  will  be  coming  to  hand  from  now  on 
for  the  opening  months  of  the  year  will  em¬ 
phasize,  we  feel  sure,  that  vastly  more  coal 
has  been  used  up  than  has  been  mined  and 
with  the  new  coal  year  soon  to  commence 
with  many  buyers  actually  hungry  for 


While  there  has  been  delay  in  making 
definite  announcements  concerning  anthra¬ 
cite  prices,  it  seems  to  be  agreed  that  the 
company  policy  will  be  an  increase  of  10 
cents  a  ton  monthly  for  five  months  while 
individuals  will  strive  for  an  increase  of 
15  cents  a  ton  for  a  like  period,  this  earning 
a  premium  of  25  cents  for  the  individual 
operators  during  the  fall  and  winter.  This 
bears  out  what  we  have  said  as  to  a  scarcity 
developing  later  on,  for  it  goes  without  say¬ 
ing  that  with  coal  in  ample  supply,  the  in¬ 
dividual  operators  cannot  obtain  a  greater 
price  for  their  product  than  the  companies 
can.  In  fact,  despite  the  high  reputation  of 
certain  individual  coals,  it  is  probably  safe 
to  sav  that  averaging  company  coal  and 
independent  coal  in  two  great  pools,  the 
company  coal  rather  than  the  individual 
tonnage  would  command  a  premium  for 
quality. 

It  is  agreed  by  many  that  the  anthracite 
trade  is  in  an  unfortunate  position  as  re¬ 
gards  what  may  be  termed  fixed  charges. 
Rates  of  wages  have  been  advanced  to  such 
a  degree  and  so  definitely  established  that 
at  a  time  when  the  public  is  looking  for 
lower  prices  it  is  necessary  to  ask  higher 
prices.  It  is,  no  doubt,  a  fact  that  the  coal 
which  now  sells  for  nearly  $8.00  a  ton 
wholesale  at  tide  is  not  as  good  as  the  coal 
that  sold  for  $4.00  a  ton  years  ago.  So  many 
of  the  best  seams  have  been  worked  out 
that  the  product  of  the  region  will  not  aver¬ 
age  as  high.  We  realize  that  this  is  a 
physical  circumstance  that  the  operating  of¬ 
ficials  are  not  responsible  for  but,  neverthe¬ 
less,  it  is  a  fact  that  combined  with  the  sell¬ 
ing  price,  invites  competition  from  coke  and 
other  fuels,  making  it  all  the  easier  for  sub¬ 
stitutes  to  become  more  strongly  en¬ 
trenched  in  public  favor. 

Perhaps  the  trade  must  reconcile  itself  to 
the  development  of  substitute  fuels  for  do¬ 
mestic  use  against  the  inevitable  day  when 
anthracite  will  fall  far  short  of  meeting  the 
requirements  of  the  country,  but,  of  course, 
everyone  wants  to  do  as  much  business  as. 
he  can  as  long  as  he  can  and  not  have  the 
curtailment  of  anthracite  activities  event¬ 
uate  any  sooner  than  necessary. 

The  problem  of  disposing  of  the  steam 
sizes  in  competition  with  bituminous  will  be 
engaging  attention  from  now  on  and  quite 
frequently  the  question  is  asked  “Whv  don’t 
the  companies,  themselves,  take  up  the  bri¬ 
quetting  propositions?”  We  realize  the 
many  angles  thereof  and  the  discourage¬ 
ments  that  have  followed  ventures  in  this 
line  ever  since  the  Loiseau  experiments  on 
the  Delaware  &  Hudson  docks  at  Rondout 
in  the  early  70s.  But  in  this  case  the  words 
of  the  advertising  expert,  “eventually,  why 
not  now?”  would  seem  to  apply. 
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Trade  Conditions  at  New  York. 


Tidewater  Business  at  Standstill,  but  Line  Trade  in  Anthracite  Shows  More  Activity _ 

In  Spite  of  Port  Embargo,  Bituminous  Mines  Are  Working  More  Steadily. 


The  announcement  that  there  will  be  no  anthracite 
discount  April  1,  and  that  there  will  be  five  monthly 
advances  on  the  domestic  sizes  beginning  May  1, 
has  cleared  the  air  so  far  as  the  price  situation  is 
concerned.  While  there  was  nothing  unexpected 
in  this  news  and  it  had  been  discounted  in  large 
measure  by  the  guaranteeing  of  April  prices  on 
coal  shipped  this  month,  at  the  same  time  retailers 
who  are  doing  any  buying  at  all  are  inclined  to 
order  a  little  more  liberally  now  that  all  uncer¬ 
tainty  as  to  spring  prices  has  been  eliminated. 

This  year  there  is  not  the  same  incentive  as  in 
past  seasons  to  go  into  the  new  coal  year  with 
stocks  at  a  minimum,  as  no  one  will  have  to  take  a 
loss  on  tonnage  carried  over.  The  great  trouble  is 
that  the  average  line  dealer  is  carrying  heavier 
stocks  than  is  usually  the  case  in  March.  Often  as 
not  he  has  about  all  the  tonnage  he  can  store,  in 
certain  sizes  if  not  all  of  them.  Even  if  he  is  not 
bent  on  making  a  clean-up  before  taking  in  new 
supplies,  his  replenishing  orders  are  necessarily 
limited  by  the  fact  that  he  can  take  in  coal  only  as 
fast  as  he  sends  it  out.  Wholesale  demand  is  con¬ 
fined  largely  to  stove  and  nut. 

While  retailers  do  not  question  the  operators’ 
claim  that  a  price  increase  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  meet  the  high  cost  of  production,  some  of  them 
think  a  mistake  was  made  in  not  arranging  to  pqt  a 
25-cent  discount  into  effect  April  1,  and  then  make 
the  monthly  advances  15  cents  instead  of  10.  They 
assert  that  many  of  their  customers  will  not  buy 
next  winter’s  coal  early  unless  offered  some  posi¬ 
tive  inducement;  that  a  mere  statement  as  to  prices 
being  higher  later  on  will  not  suffice.  For  this 
reason  they,  as  well  as  many  in  the  wholesale  trade, 
look  for  the  new  season  to  start  off  rather  quietly, 
with  possibly  so  much  delay  in  buying  as  to  cause 
a  recurrence  of  strenuous  times  next  fall. 

The  boatmen’s  strike  has  not  troubled  the  local 
dealers  any  to  speak  of,  as  they  had  plenty  of  coal 
in  their  plants  and  alongside  when  it  began  and 
are  not  moving  it  out  very  fast.  Some  of  them 
state  that  if  the  strike  continues  they  will  run  short 
of  No.  1  buckwheat  quicker  than  any  other  size. 
This  size  is  stiffening  up  very  rapidly  in  the  line 
trade  and  the  independents  are  asking  as  high  as 
$3.75  at  the  mines  in  some  cases,  or  35  cents  above 
the  company  circular.  Rice  and  barley  are  also  much 
firmer  than  they  were  two  or  three  weeks  ago, 
owing  to  curtailed  shipments.  In  some  cases  river 
washeries  are  resuming  operations.  None  of  the 
companies  have  announced  any  price  change,  present 
or  prospective,  in  the  steam  sizes. 

The  Bituminous  Trade. 

Trading,  in  coal  at  tidewater  has  been  practically 
at  a  standstill  since  early  last  week,  owing  to  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  getting  it  loaded  or  towed.  Naturally 
tonnage  has  piled  up  in  the  local  pools,  for  there 
were  nearly  4,000  cars  running  when  the  general 
embargo  went  into  effect.  But  only  a  small  per¬ 
centage  of  this  is  unsold  coal  and  the  bulk  of  the 
accumulation  'will  be  moved  out  on  regular  business 
as  soon  as  possible  after  the  boatmen  return  to  work. 

The  tidewater  market  should  be  in  a  healthier 
and  more  active  condition  following  the  strike,  for 
the  interruption  to  water  deliveries  is  causing  a 
considerable  number  of  consumers  to  get  into  a  posi¬ 
tion  where  they  will  be  in  need  of  fresh  supplies  as 
soon  as  they  are  obtainable.  The  line  trade  is  pick¬ 
ing  up  steadily.  Salesmen  are  sending  in  more  new 
orders  and  heavier  shipments  are  going  forward  on 
contract.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  shipments  to  New 
\  ork  harbor  have  been  shut  off  by  embargoes  for 
two  weeks,  operators  report  that  mines  in  Central 
Pennsylvania  and  other  eastern  districts  are  work¬ 
ing  a  little  more  steadily  than  last  month,  and  the 
current  government  report  on  production  bears  them 
out. 

Contracting  has  been  delayed  this  year  by  large 
stock  piles  and  divergent  views  on  the  price  ques¬ 


tion.  The  stock  piles  have  been  the  greater  obstacle 
to  the  closing  of  contracts,  for  while  conflicting  ideas 
on  prices  can  usually  be  harmonized  when  the  buyer 
is  ready  to  talk  business  and  the  seller  has  a  chance 
to  present  his  arguments,  many  consumers  are  not 
inclined  to  enter  upon  negotiations  as  long  as  they 
have  a  lot  of  coal  left  over  from  last  season,  es¬ 
pecially  when  the  quality  is  unsatisfactory  and  they 
are  anxious  to  get  rid  of  it  quickly. 

As  soon  as  he  gets  within  measurable  distance  of 
cleaning  up  his  reserves,  however,  the  consumer’s 
mood  changes,  and  buyers  in  gradually  increasing 
numbers  are  undergoing  this  change  of  heart.  It  is 
believed  that  considerable  business  will  be  closed 
during  the  remainder  of  March,  for  force  of  habit 
is  so  strong  with  many  consumers  that  they  will 
arrange  for  their  coming  year’s  coal  supply  around 
the  first  of  April  unless  deterred  by  some  very  com¬ 
pelling  reason. 

Earlier  in  the  year  they  expected  to  see  prices 
ease  off,  but  the  tendency  has  been  in  the  other  di¬ 
rection.  Not  only  are  the  better  grades  being  main¬ 
tained  at  approximately  the  late  government  price  on 
current  business,  but  many  producers  are  holding 
for  25  to  50  cents  above  that  figure  for  deliveries 
running  beyond  July  1.  The  lower  grades  are  more 
inclined  to  weakness,  but  that  is  a  natural  result  of 
the  return  to  normal  conditions.  Consumers  were 
obliged  to  pay  the  same  price  for  poor  coal  as  for 
good  in  war  times,  but  now  in  order  to  dispose  of 
off-quality  coal  it  is  necessary  to  practice  misrepre¬ 
sentation  or  cut  the  price — and  many  buyers,  having 
in  mind  their  experiences  of  the  past  two  years,  will 
not  knowingly  take  inferior  coal  at  any  price. 


Coal  Tonnage  of  New  York  Harbor. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  number  of 
cars  of  anthracite  and  bituminous  handled  over  all 
the  railroad  coal  piers  in  New  York  harbor  for 
several  weeks  past : 


Week  of — 

January  9-15 . 

January  16-22 . . 

January  23-29  . 

January  30-February  5 

February  6-12 . 

February  13-19 . 

February  20-26  . 

February  27-March  5  . 
March  6-12  . 


Anthra¬ 

Bitumi¬ 

cite. 

nous. 

4,362 

3,518 

6,622 

6,917 

5,705 

5,858 

5,124 

6,763 

3,638 

5,273 

3,532 

6,420 

3,017 

4,718 

2,765 

4,763 

1,121 

-  1,431 

Fuel  Prices  in  Argentina. 

The  course  of  fuel  prices  at  Buenos  Aires  from 
January,  1917,  to  the  middle  of  1918  is  outlined  in 
a  recent  consular  report,  which  says: 

"At  beginning  of  1917  the  price  was  about 
$31  per  metric  ton  of  2,204  pounds,  but  rapidly 
lose  to  $33  and  $35  per  ton,  as  against  $8  in  nor¬ 
mal  times.  By  July,  1917,  it  had  risen  to  $40,  and 
by  the  middle  of  June,  1918,  to  $50. 

“Both  maize  and  wheat  middlings  have  been 
used  here  as  fuel,  especially  the  former,  the  sur¬ 
plus  of  which  could  not  be  exported. 

“Charcoal  and  firewood  rose  to  exorbitant 
prices  because  of  the  coal  shortage,  the  former 
selling  for  $55  a  ton  and  the  latter  for  $17.50  to 
$18  a  ton. 

“Petroleum  likewise  showed  a  rapid  increase 
1917”iCe’  fr°m  $29'72  3  t0n  'n  1916  40  $40'34  in 


Prof.  C.  C  OHara,  of  the  State  School  of  Mine: 
of  South  Dakota,  after  a  survey  of  the  coal  region 
of  the  state,  estimates  the  available  supply  at  mon 
than  1,000,000,000  tons.  He  calls  attention  to  th< 
feasibility  of  mining  it  by  stripping  off  the  over 
burden  with  steam  shovels.  The  Legislature  of  th< 
state  is  considering  a  bill  which  would  provide  foi 
the  state  engaging  in  lignite  mining. 


West  Virginia  Conditions. 


Operators  Encouraged  by  Slight  Picking  Up 
in  Demand  from  Some  Directions. 

Charleston,  W.  Va.,  March  12.— All  signs  point 
to  a  better  demand  both  in  the  East  and  West— 
not  sufficiently  pronounced  to  give  any  immediate 
impetus  to  production,  but  highly  encouraging  as  a 
forerunner  of  what  may  be  expected  in  a  very  short 
time.  Producers  report  a  somewhat  increased  de¬ 
mand  from  New  England,  and  the  tonnage  shipped 
to  that  section  is  increasing.  Then,  too,  the  navy 
is  taking  more  tonnage.  Western  movement  is  not 
any  heavier,  but  operators  regard  the  prospects  for 
increased  shipments  to  the  West  as  being  a  little 
more  cheerful.  Taken  all  in  all  then,  there  is  a 
decidedly  more  optimistic  feeling  in  the  trade. 

Output  in  various  districts  during  the  first  week 
of  March  was  between  25  per  cent  and  40  per  cent 
of  mine  capacity,  and  in  that  respect  showed  little 
difference  as  compared  with  the  previous  week.  The 
lowest  point  in  production  seems  to  have  been 
reached  and  the  trend  is  now  upward,  even  though 
the  change  is  slight.  The  opinion  is  'generally  en¬ 
tertained  among  operators  that  the  last  half  of 
March  will  witness  a  perceptible  improvement  in 
the  market  situation.  Naturally,  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances,  prices  are  still  holding  firm.  Of  course, 
the  fact  that  mines  are  working  at  such  irregular 
intervals  has  tended  to  increase  the  cost  of  such 
coal  as  is  produced. 

There  has  been  an  increase  of  ten  thousand  tons 
in  the  weekly  output  of  the  Logan  district. 

Mines  of  the  Pocahontas  district  just  about  held 
their  own  last  week,  losing  about  1,000  tons  in 
production  as  compared  with  the  previous  week. 
In  other  words,  production  fell  from  259,000  to 
258,000  tons.  Pocahontas  operators  believe  that 
future  changes  will  be  for  the  better,  even  as  to 
prices,  which  have  been  unchanged  in  the  district 
for  the  last  few  weeks. 

Two  factors  contributed  to  betterment  in  the  New 
River  field  during  the  week.  In  the  first  place, 
New  England  is  taking  more  coal,  and,  in  the  next 
place,  Navy  orders  are  heavier.  Renewed  demand 
from  New  England  had  a  tendency  to  stiffen  prices 
somewhat. 

While  conditions  in  the  Kanawha  district  have 
undergone  little  or  no  change,  it  is  the  consensus 
of  opinion  among  operators  that  there  will  be  a 
sufficient  market  to  justify  more  regular  operation 
the  last  half  of  the  month.  Operators  are  adhering 
to  the  same  prices'  which  have  prevailed  in  recent 
weeks. 

That  production  will  not  go  below  its  present 
level  in  the  Fairmont  region  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  there  do  not  appear  to  be  any  more  idle 
mines  than  there  were  in  the  latter  part  of  Feb¬ 
ruary.  In  fact,  the  number  is  somewhat  less,  though 
the  number  of  unconsigned  cars  still  runs  very  high. 
Shipments  to  New  England  are  on  the  increase  and 
railroads  are  purchasing  Fairmont  coal  in  larger 
quantities. 


-*•  xcigiiL  j.\aies. 

The  Shipping  Board  has  recently  withdrawn  all 
restrictions  on  coastwise  coal  freight  rates,  so  far 
as  private  owners  of  barges  and  -steamers  are  con¬ 
cerned. 

It  is  reported  that  barges  are  being  chartered 
tor  Hampton  Roads,  loading  on  the  basis  of  $2.25- 
$-.35  to  Boston  and  $2.00  to  Providence. 

The  nominal  rate  on  steamers  still  under  control 
of  the  Shipping  Board  is  $2.50  to  Boston,  $2.65  to 
Portland  and  $2.25  to  Providence. 

Movement  from  New  York  to’  the  eastward  is 
practically  at  a  standstill  owing  to  the  labor  troubles 

\t  ,Y°,rk  harbor  and  market  conditions  in 

New  England,  and  there  is  more  or  less  variation  in 
the  rates  quoted  by  barge  owners  on  business  to  be 
moved  later.  Some  business  has  recently  been 
closed  however,  on  the  following  basis:  Bridge- 
60  cent.s:  New  Haven,  60  cents;  New  London, 
$1.00 ;  Providence,  $1.10;  Fall  River,  $1.00-$1.10; 
New  Bedford,  $1.10;  Boston,  $1.35-$1  50 
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Trade  at  Boston- 


Boston  Notes. 


Conditions  at  Pittsburgh. 

Operators  Look  for  Exodus  of  Labor — High 
Prices  in  Prospect. 

There  seems  to  be  a  decidedly  better  tone  to  the 
market  than  for  some  time  past  and  while  few  con¬ 
tracts  have  been  executed  for  the  ensuing  coal  year, 
it  is  apparent  that  many  consumers  have  about  de¬ 
cided  that  if  they  desire  to  contract  in  order  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  benefit  of  the  prices  prevailing  it  will  be 
necessary  to  act  quickly,  one  Eastern  firm  having 
gone  so  far  as  to  have  their  representative  call  upon 
their  source  of  supply  to  make  a  careful  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  methods  of  the  preparation  of  his  coal 
prior  to  entering  into  a  contract  for  their  annual 
requirements.  This  consumer,  with  many  others, 
is  beginning  to  realize  that  as  soon  as  conditions 
become  slightly  more  normal  than  at  present  a  de¬ 
cided  increase  will  be  noted  in  the  price. 

It  is  learned  from  a  reliable  source  that  as  soon 
as  the  steamship  companies  are  in  a  position  to 
handle  the  traffic  a  great  many  of  the  miners  and 
laborers  in  the  coal  fields  are  intent  upon  visiting 
their  friends  and  relatives  abroad,  as  owing  to  war 
conditions  many  of  these  men  have  not  heard  from 
their  families  or  other  relatives  since  the  beginning 
of  hostilities  in  1914.  As  there  is  considerable  short¬ 
age  of  labor  even  at  this  time,  with  the  demand  for 
coal  increasing,  this  shortage  will  doubtless  become 
acute  and  will  be  reflected  in  the  price  of  coal. 

Consumers  Insist  on  Higher  Quality 

Many  of  the  consumers  who  until  recently  have 
been  willing  to  accept  coal  of  any  quality  as  long 
as  they  could  get  the  quantity  have  reversed  their 
attitude  and  insist  upon  quality  rather  than  quan¬ 
tity.  This  has  resulted  in  throwing  the  cheaper 
grades  of  coal  into  the  open  market  and  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  sales  at  as  low  a  figure  as  $1.90  per  ton. 

Sales  are  being  reported  of  Greensburg  and  Pitts¬ 
burgh  steam  coal  at  $2.60  for  screen  coal;  run  of 
mine,  $2.35;  slack,  from  $2.15  to  $2.25.  Panhandle 
and  No.  8  fields  are  selling  coal  at  a  slightly  less 
figure  than  this;  the  price  on  slack  coal,  being  espe¬ 
cially  soft,  and  it  is  said  sales  have  been  made  as 
low  as  $1.70  to  move  the  slack  accumulating  from  the 
shipment  of  lump  coal. 

The  situation  in  the  coke  market  remains  prac¬ 
tically  unchanged,  it  being  estimated  that  the  pro¬ 
duction  for  the  week  ending  March  1st  was  8,700 
fewer  tons  than  during  the  preceding  week  and  the 
working  time  being  slightly  under  five  days  for  the 
week,  and  during  the  same  period  the  idle  ovens 
showed  an  increase  of  561  compared  with  549  for  the 
week  previous.  In  all  probability  the  loss  for  the 
week  ending  March  8th  will  be  greater  than  that  of 
the  preceding  week  as  it  is, understood  that  the  ovens 
operated  but  four  days  last  week. 

Current  Coke  Prices. 

There  are  few  consumers  of  either  furnace  or 
foundry  coke  but  who  have  sufficient  supplies  to  run 
them  through  the  month  and  the  demands  for  spot 
coke  are  comparatively  few.  Spot  furnace  coke  is 
being  quoted  at  $4  to  $4.75  f.  o.  b.  ovens ;  foundry 
■coke  is  $4.75  to  $5  on  a  spot  basis,  while  it  is  under¬ 
stood  that  the  producers  are  asking  $5.50  on  con¬ 
tracts  for  the  remainder  of  the  first  half  of  the  year. 

Many  of  the  operators  are  against  the  continuance 
of  the  lake  and  tidewater  pools,  the  principal  reason 
for  this  being  the  fact  that  their  customers  are  ex¬ 
pecting  the  special  kind  of  coal  they  produce  and 
when  it  is  pooled  with  coals  of  a  supposedly  like 
nature  it  is  found  that  while  the  coal  originally 
shipped  on  this  order  would  have  been  satisfactory, 
the  coal  as  received  at  their  plants  will  not  meet 
their  fuel  requirements.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
inferior  coal  has  been  supplied  them  from  the  pool. 

It  is  understood  that  the  operators  have  asked  for 
seven  days’  free  time  and  $1.00  per  day  demurrage 
on  shipments  to  tidewater  and  five  days’  free  time 
and  $1.00  per  day  on  shipments  to  the  lakes.  It  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  this  concession  will  be 
granted  by  the  Railroad  Administration  without  con- 
siderabl:  struggle  on  their  part. 


Not  Much  Activity  in  Contracting — Some 
Consumers  Have  Large  Stocks. 

In  the  wholesale  lines  there  is  not  much  busi¬ 
ness;  even  contracting  seems  to  continue  almost  at 
a  standstill.  What  effect  the  Shipping  Board’s  ac¬ 
tion  in  lifting  its  rates  for  water  freights  will  have 
on  the  trade  is  not  yet  certain.  It  is  said  that  de¬ 
spite  this  action,  which,  it  had  been  anticipated  by 
some,  would  mean  the  prompt  cutting  of  rates  to  a 
considerable  extent,  there  has  been  no  appreciable 
change  for  the  better.  As  things  stand  now,  water 
freights  are  higher  than  all-rail  and  tend  to  throw 
the  burden  on  the  railroads;  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
said,  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  roads  to  take 
care'  of  the  coal  supply  of  Boston,  for  instance,  un¬ 
der  such  conditions. 

The  main  hope  now  is  for  water  freights  to  be 
lowered  in  some  way.  It  is  a  fact  that  even  the 
independents  seem  to  have  boosted  their  prices  to 
the  Government  level  within  a  few  days,  despite 
the  fact  that  they  had  reduced  them  temporarily 
previously. 

There  are  some  mills  which  claim  to  have  a  year’s 
supply  of  bituminous  coal  on  hand  now;  plenty  of 
others  are  stocked  up  for  several  months.  This  does 
not  look  like  immediate  contracting— especially  as 
the  railroads  are  showing  no  inclination  to  set  the 
pace.  One  thing  seems  assured,  the  mills  at  Lowell 
and  Lawrence,  which  use  mostly  New  River  coal, 
will  continue  to  have  that  and  may  be  expected  to 
make  their  contracts  within  a  week  or  two,  now 
that  the  one  undetermined  factor— water  rates— has 
been  fixed  on  a  basis  for  bidding.  This  coal,  which 
has  been  quoted  at  about  $2.35  at  the  mines,  can 
now  be  booked  up,  so  long  as  the  freights  are  set¬ 
tled  for  figuring  definitely. 

Fill-up  orders  still  continue  to  be  the  sole  feature 
of  the  retail  market  but  the  public  is  beginning  to 
discuss  the  prospect  of  a  possible  advance  in  prices 
for  anthracite  next  fall  and  this  may  lead  to  more 
liberal  buying.  Undoubtedly,  some  people  who  never 
fail  to  get  panicky  and  stock  up  at  any  rumor  of 
this  sort  will  make  their  appearance  at  the  order 
desks  before  long.  If  this  happens  it  will  be  a 
blessing  to  the  retailers,  most  of  whom  are  well 
stocked  now  at  the  season  when  they  should  be 
doing  a  good  business  and  buying  heavily  for  next 
fall.  Everyone  here  has  the  idea  of  better  business 
beginning  to  manifest  itself  for  industry  and  if  this 
proves  true  it  will  put  the  coal  man  in  good  spirits 
again. 


Dealers  Meet  at  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Another  community  meeting  of  coal  dealers 
fathered  by  the  New  York  State  Coal  Merchants 
Association  was  held  by  the  Columbia  County  trade 
on  the  12th,  attended  by  75  per  cent,  of  the  county 
dealers.  Both  the  meeting  and  the  dinner  were  en¬ 
joyed  by  all. 

E.  V.  Sidell,  the  popular  retailer  of  Poughkeepsie, 
addressed  the  gathering  along  the  lines  of  “Asso¬ 
ciation  Advantages,”  pointing  out  the  many  benefits 
that  the  dealer  derives  from  getting  together  with 
his  fellows  and  grasping  every  opportunity  for  an 
exchange  of  thoughts.  His  remarks  were  well  re¬ 
ceived  and  were  followed  by  an  address  by  G.  W.  F. 
Woodside,  acting  secretary  of  the  State  association, 
who  spoke  on  the  “Cost  of  Doing  Business.” 

The  meeting  was  held  under  the  auspices  of  Louis 
Rote,  chairman  of  the  entertainment  committee,  as¬ 
sisted  by  the  other  coal  dealers  of  Hudson.  The 
officers  of  the  Columbia  County  organization  are 
Louis  A.  Bristol,  Claverack,  president;  J.  J.  Bren¬ 
nan,  Philmont,  vice-president ;  C.  M.  Thorpe,  Hud¬ 
son,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

Reports  still  come  in  from  Canada  of  the  big 
lot  of  soft  coal,  coke  and  the  like  that  is  held  there 
by  dealers,  who  bought  it  when  it  looked  as  if  the 
anthracite  supply  was  going  to  be  short."  Consum¬ 
ers  are  said  to  have  been  cautious  and  bought  the 
stuff  sparingly.  After  hard  coal  became  plenty  they 
would  not  take  it  at  all. 


L.  F.  Bader  and  E.  T.  Wadley  of  the  Bader  Coal 
Co.,  who  have  been  on  a  Southern  trip  and  spent  a 
few  days  at  the  mines,  returned  home  this  week,  con¬ 
siderably  sooner  than  they  had  at  first  planned. 

Among  the  contributions  to  the  fund  that  is  being 
raised  for  the  proposed  Central  New  England  Sana¬ 
torium  are  $100  gifts  from  the  Metropolitan  Coal  Co., 
Garfield  &  Proctor  Coal  Co.  and  the  R.  K.  Pratt 
Coal  Co.  of  Boston. 

The  William  A.  Jepson  Corporation  has  been  in¬ 
corporated  in  Boston  to  deal  in  coal,  with  $100,000 
capital  stock,  and  these  incorporators:  William  A. 
Jepson  of  Melrose,  William  Bernard  Harris  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  Mabel  MacGregor  of  Brookline. 

Batchelder  Bros,  have  extended  the  following  in¬ 
vitation  to  the  public:  “Visitors  are  welcome  to 
inspect  our  plant,  which  is  built  to  handle  good, 
clean  coal  efficiently  from  the  unloading  and  sizing 
at  our  wharf  to  the  prompt  auto  delivery  at  our 
door.” 

There  is  a  report  that  50  or  more  steamers  are  to 
be  brought  from  the  Great  Lakes  this  spring  and 
placed  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to  carry  coal  and 
other  commodities,  also  that  Ferris  type  steamers 
which  are  tied  up  in  Boston  and  elsewhere  will  soon 
be  put  in  commission  for  the  coal  trade. 

Several  more  Boston  steamers  have  been  released 
from  Government  requisition,  including  Tidewater, 
owned  by  Darrow-Mann  Co. ;  Malden  and  Newton, 
owned  by  the  New  England  Transportation  Co.; 
Middlesex  and  Suffolk  of  the  Coastwise  Transporta¬ 
tion  Co.,  and  the  Stephen  R.  Jones  and  William  A. 
McKenney  of  the  Crowell  &  Thurlow  Co.  Before 
the  war  all  of  these  steamers  were  in  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  coal  trade,  and  probably  they  will  be  restored 
to  that  carrying  business  now. 

The  Metropolitan  Coal  Co.,  it  was  learned  this 
week,  did  not  charge  the  city  of  Boston  a  cent  for 
the  use  of  two  of  its  wharves  equipped  with  $250,000 
worth  of  machinery,  for  the  distribution  of  bag  coal 
to  the  poor.  This  work  is  now  being  wound  up. 
The  Metropolitan  has  temporarily  closed  its  small 
yard  on  Bridge  street,  Cambridge;  the  one  on  Med¬ 
ford  street,  Charlestown,  and  the  one  in  Winthrop. 
Deliveries  are  being  made  from  other  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  wharves  and  yards  and  those  closed  will  be 
reopened  as  soon  as  business  starts  up. 

One  of  the  local  coal  men  who  has  just  returned 
from  a  trip  to  the  Pennsylvania  mining  regions  says 
that  he  found  indications  of  a  serious  labor  short¬ 
age  there  as  soon  as  business  starts  up.  He  attributes 
this  condition  to  the  fact  that  thousands  of  the 
foreign-born  miners  have  had  their  opportunity  to 
make  excessively  high  wages  during  the  war,  have 
“salted  down  their  pile,”  and  now  are  going  back 
to  their  native  lands  to  buy  a  small  place  or  embark 
in  some  small  business  enterprise  and  live  comfort¬ 
ably  without  too  much  work.  If  his  theory  is  cor¬ 
rect  wages  are  not  likely  to  drop. 

About  one  hundred  business  men,  including  a  num¬ 
ber  from  the  coal  trade,  gathered  at  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  prepared  to  make  a  vigorous  protest 
against  rates  on  water-borne  coal  coming  to  New 
England,  but  they  literally  marched  up  the  hill  only 
to  turn  around  and  march  down  again.  The  reason 
was  simple,  Captain  Arthur  Crowley,  director  of 
the  coal-carrying  fleet,  of  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board,  and  another  representative  of  the  board  who 
came  from  New  York,  announced  that  the  board 
had  decided  to  withdraw  its  rates  and  the  ships 
that  had  been  supplying  this  part  of  the  country 
had  been  withdrawn  from  the  trade.  So  long  as 
the  artificial  lid  of  the  Shipping  Board’s  rates  was 
no  longer  in  force  the  meeting  lost  much  of  its 
significance.  Opportunity  was  taken,  however,  to 
name  a  committee  to  investigate  the  whole  question 
of  coal  freight  rates  to  New  England,,  comprising, 
among  others,  James  J.  Storrow,  former  New  Eng¬ 
land  Fuel  Administrator.  The  big  manufacturing 
interests  and  textile  mill  men  are  all  behind  the  plan 
to  secure  more  favorable  rates  on  coal — because  they 
know  that  they  are  dependent  on  good  coal  and 
want  to  obtain  it  as  cheaply  as  possible. 
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Situation  at  Philadelphia. 


Anthracite  Buying  Stimulated  Slightly — 
Bituminous  Recovery  Continues  Slow. 

The  big  feature  of  the  week  was  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  new  price  policy  by  the  Philadelphia 
&  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co.  While  it  was  gen¬ 
erally  forecasted  some  time  ago  what  this  would 
be,  still  there  was  a  feeling  of  uncertainty  until 
definite  announcement  was  made.  .  Due  to  the 
prominence  of  the  Reading  as  the  heaviest  ship¬ 
per  to  this  market,  practically  all  the  local  dealers 
stopped  buying  until  they  were  assured  that  the 
price  would  not  fall  on  April  1. 

There  were  many  in  the  trade  who  thought  that 
no  printed  circular  would  be  issued,  but  on  the 
12th,  just  a  week  after  the  spring  prices  had  been 
sent  out  informally,  the  above  company  issued  a 
printed  circular.  The  prices  are  the  same  as  have 
been  in  effect  since  last  November.  The  circular 
also  stated  the  prices  would  be  effective  until 
May  1,  when  it  was  expected  they  would  be  in¬ 
creased  10  cents  a  ton,  and  this  increase  would 
continue  each  month  until  September,  when  the 
maximum  prices  would  be  reached. 

The  first  effect  of  the  price  announcement  was 
just  the  least  bit  of  stimulation  on  the  part  of  the 
retailers  to  buy  coal.  Inasmuch  as  all  of  them 
had  good  stocks  of  prepared  coal,  they  had  hesi¬ 
tated  to  add  to  these  stocks.  They  at  once  began 
to  solicit  spring  business  from  their  trade,  im¬ 
pressing  upon  customers  that  coal  was  now  as 
low  as  they  could  expect  it  to  be. 

The  public,  however,  up  to  this  time  has  been 
slow  to  respond  to  the  dealers’  urging  to  lay  in 
their  next  winter’s  fuel.  It  would  seem  that  there 
is  still  a  lingering  hope  among  them  that  prices 
may  be  lower. 

Some  Price  Cutting  at  Retail. 

Unfortunately  for  the  retail  dealers,  there  con¬ 
tinues  among  a  certain  few  of  them  an  inclination 
to  cut  prices,  and  one  concern  recently  adver¬ 
tised  to  deliver  pea  coal  at  $8.00  a  ton.  Of  course, 
there  is  barely  a  profit  at  this  price,  but  its  effect 
on  the  public  is  most  unfavorable  and  creates 
annoyance  for  all  the  other  dealers. 

In  the  steam  coal  trade  the  greatest  activity  is 
in  No.  1  buckwheat.  Due  to  the  restricted  work¬ 
ing  time,  some  of  the  larger  companies  state  that 
they  actually  do  not  have  enough  buckwheat  to 
meet  their  current  needs.  With  the  individual 
shippers,  however,  it  is  known  that  many  of  them 
have  more  of  this  size  than  they  can  readily 
move,  and  as  a  consequence  offers  of  recessions 
from  the  price  of  $3.40  are  occasionally  heard, 
sometimes  running  as  low  as  $2.70.  The  smaller 
companies  have  similar  trouble  with  rice  coal  and 
smaller  sizes,  although  one  of  the  large  shippers 
is  known  to  be  picking  up  rice  coal  dumped  in 
the  storage  yard  only  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Bituminous  Dull,  But  Steady. 

It  is  not  believed  that  the  bituminous  trade  has 
made  any  particular  progress  recently.  Very  few 
operations  are  making  more  than  half  working 
time.  Despite  this  greatly  restricted  output,  op¬ 
erators  still  experience  difficulty  in  moving  it  to 
market. 

To  the  credit  of  the  trade  it  must  be  said  that 
most  shippers  are  doing  their  utmost  to  main¬ 
tain  the  full  price  of  $2.95,  as  to  do  otherwise 
would  only  demoralize  the  trade.  To  be  sure, 
low  grade  coals  can  be  bought  for  much  less,  but 
consumers  have  learned  many  lessons  during  the 
war  and  do  not  eagerly  buy  the  low-priced  coal. 

While  there  is  some  contract  inquiry,  it  is 
certain  that  but  a  mere  fraction  of  the  tonnage 
under  agreement  in  ordinary  times  has  been 
closed  at  this  date.  The  railroads  continue  to 
take  fuel  on  a  month  to  month  basis,  and  this 
business  constitutes  a  fair  proportion  of  the  trade 
nowadays,  although  it  must  also  be  said  that 
there  continues  to  be  a  good  bunkering  business, 
which  usually  calls  for  the  better  grades  of  fuel. 


Conditions  at  Buffalo. 

The  trade  is  not  hopeful  of  the  near  future.  “I 
believe  the  worst  is  still  to  come,”  said  a  Buffalo 
operator  this  week.  “The  demand  is  no  better 
and  there  may  easily  be  difficulty  with  the  supply. 
1  do  not  think  it  would  be  safe  to  guarantee  de¬ 
liveries  on  contracts  and  I  for  one  will  not  sign 
any  such  bonds.” 

This  declaration  voices  in  its  way  the  uneasi¬ 
ness  of  the  operators  and  jobbers  in  the  bitumi¬ 
nous  trade  here.  While  they  see  the  movement 
at  present  so  slow  that  the  handling  is  an  easy 
matter,  they  do  not  think  it  is  safe  to  obligate 
themselves  to  furnish  coal  at  any  time  without 
any  provisions.  At  the  same  time  the  consumer, 
not  only  of  coal,  but  of  about  everything  else,  is 
holding  off  with  the  idea  that  all  sorts  of  prices 
can  be  cut  down. 

Improvement  in  Shipping  Situation  Predicted. 

Some  shippers  are  saying  that  the  improvement 
in  the  situation  will  take  place  before  long,  any¬ 
how,  so  that  the  thing  to  do  is  to  remain  quiet 
and  wait  for  it  to  take  place.  One  shipper  holds 
that  everything  will  be  moving  by  July  1  and  it 
will  not  be  difficult  to  wait  for  that  time.  Ship¬ 
pers  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  consumption  of  bi¬ 
tuminous  coal.  Some  think  that  more  is  being 
burned  at  present  than  is  being  bought  and  if 
that  is  true  the  buying  must  increase  before 
long.  Others  speak  of  the  heavy  stocks  still  in 
consumers’  hands.  The  fact  is  that  so  few  coal 
salesmen  are  on  the  road  these  days  that  the 
supply  situation  is  not  canvassed  to  any  great 
extent.  Salesmen  say  that  the  consumers  do  not 
want  to  see  them,  so  they  stay  home. 

The  anthracite  situation  is  not  satisfactory  to 
anyone.  The  consumer  sees  prices  go  up  far 
beyond  any  former  prices  and  the  shipper  has 
not  sold  nearly  as  much  coal  as  he  expected  to. 
But  that  is  blamable  on  the  winter.  We  have  not 
had  any  real  winter,  so  nobody  can  lay  the  blame 
on  anybody  else.  Spring  is  apparently  close  at 
hand  and  the  anthracite  consumer  is  buying  only 
a  ton  of  coal  here  and  there  to  piece  out  with. 
The  season  is  over. 

Meanwhile,  hard  coal  is  accumulating,  and  to 
get  rid  of  it  the  shippers  are  loading  it  into  lake 
vessels.  Already  several  cargoes  are  afloat.  The 
worst  of  that  is  that  the  upper  lakes  have  as  little 
need  of  it  as  anyone  and  it  wilt  have  to  be  car¬ 
ried  through  the  summer  mostly.  Still  that  is 
better  than  paying  demurrage  on  it  in  cars  here. 


Conditions  at  Baltimore. 


Better  Feeling  Now  Prevails  in  Trade — 
Many  Inquiries  for  Coal. 

There  is  a  distinctly  better  feeling  in  the  coal 
trade.  Possibly  it  is  not  strongly  represented  in 
the  matter  of  prices  and  there  is  still  more  coal 
available  than  can  be  readily  disposed  of  at  times, 
but  there  is  nevertheless  a  decided  strain  of 
optimism  in  the  feeling  as  to  the  outlook.  A  new 
and  steady  line  of  inquiry  that  is  developing  is  ap¬ 
parently  causing  part  of  this  better  feeling,  as  there 
is  an  increasing  number  of  old  consumers  returning 
to  the  line  of  demand  for  fuel,  but  there  is  also  a 
general  atmosphere  of  optimism  that  considers  that 
the  near  future  holds  decidedly  better  things  in  store. 

Visits  to  several  sales  managers  developed 
the  same  line  of  information  as  to  the  increasing 
number  of  letters  asking  prices  and  chances  of 
supply  for  particular  grades,  and  the  telephones  are 
now  getting  more  busy  than  for  several  weeks  past. 
Many  of  the  consumers  are  discriminatory  as  to 
the  kind  of  coal,  not  a  few  having  raked  up  their 
pre-war  ideas  as  to  supply,  they  having  been  edu¬ 
cated  in  the  old  days  to  burn  only  certain  kinds  of 
fuel.  Prices  for  the  better  coals  are  now  fairly 
firm  around  the  old  government  maximum,  or  better 
for  some  few  coals  in  the  specialized  class,  and  the 
fact  that  the  majority  of  consumers  are  more  con¬ 


cerned  with  quality  than  with  cutting  any  reason¬ 
able  price  is  regarded  as  a  healthy  sign. 

The  past  week  saw  a  cleaning  up  of  some  of  the 
congestion  at  tide.  There  were  times  when  there 
was  more  coal  than  could  be  readily  handled,  and 
some  of  the  less  desirable  fuels  were  sold  at  a  mine 
basis  price  of  between  $2.40  and  $2.50,  but  these 
sales  in  no  sense  could  be  regarded  as  setting  the 
market. 

Mines  Expected  to  Open  Shortly. 

From  the  mining  sections  come  reports  that 
several  operations  now  closed  are  expecting  to  open 
up  at  least  partly  shortly.  In  the  meantime  there 
seems  less  labor  unrest  than  anticipated  through 
numerous  closings,  the  miners  in  many  cases  being 
content  to  work  on  farms  or  make  preparations  for 
the  spring  along  agricultural  lines.  The  fact  that 
operators  are  planning  new  mines  and  other  im¬ 
provements  is  held  as  a  happy  augury  in  the  mining 
regions. 

The  close  of  the  present  week  saw  another  con¬ 
ference  in  Washington  concerning  the  Tidewater 
Exchange  future,  and  this  was  watched  with  much 
interest  from  Baltimore.  The  first  plan  to  close  the 
exchange  completely  on  April  1  aroused  some  sharp 
opposition,  and  the  conference  at  the  Shoreham  in 
V  ashington  at  the  end  of  this  week,  between  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  jobbers,  wholesalers,  mine  inter¬ 
ests  and  government  officials  was  to  devise  some 
plan  satisfactory  to  all  concerned. 

With  April  1  approaching  there  is  naturally  much 
public  discussion  of  hard  coal  prices  for  the  fiscal 
year  to  come.  In  the  daily  press  has  appeared  some 
stories  to  the  effect  that  no  cut  is  to  be  expected, 
and  the  difference  between  the  prices  of  last  spring 
and  of  the  present  schedule,  ranging  from  $1.35  to 
$1.90  on  the  more  popular  grades  at  retail,  is 
brought  out.  It  is  not  explained  that  the  increases 
are  based  on  government  advances  of  freight  rates 
and  miners’  wages  and  that  the  producers  and  mid¬ 
dlemen  reap  no  additional  benefits. 

The  anthracite  situation  here  is  without  what  is 
called  “pep”  in  theatrical  circles.  There  is  little  or 
no  demand  in  the  face  of  weather  that  has  started 
shrubbery  to  bud.  Dealers  whose  supply  is  low 
enough  to  enable  them  to  start  fresh  in  April,  even 
should  some  change  of  schedule  come  about,  now 
consider  themselves  lucky. 


Conditions  at  Cincinnati. 


Strong  Tone  Reflected  in  More  Active  Buying 
of  Steam  Coal  at  Good  Prices. 

The  coal  situation  at  Cincinnati  continues  to  show 
certain  improvement  in  actual  transactions.  By  this 
it  is  meant  that  more  coal  is  being  sold.  But  better 
than  the  immediate  improvement  in  movements  of 
the  black  diamond,  which  is  mainly  to  the  steam- 
users  of  several  adjoining  states,  is  the  marked 
improvement  of  what  men  are  pleased  to  call  the 
‘tone”  of  the  market.  This  is,  in  this  particular 
case,  the  assurance  of  business  to  come. 

And  yet  practically  every  big  coal  man  you  meet 
will  tell  you  that  there  won’t  really  be  much  busi¬ 
ness  until  next  fall.  They  are  selling  coal  now  and 
they  are  making  some  pretty  big  contracts  for  April 
and  May  delivery,  but  after  the  great  experiences 
of  the  war,  when  business  mounted  high  and  higher 
in  its  aggregate,  they  are  unable  to  get  excited 
about  a  normal  peace  run  of  orders,  such  as  they 
are  beginning  to  get  now  and  have  to  a  larger  ex¬ 
tent  in  immediate  prospect. 

The  price  situation  is  in  thoroughly  satisfactory 
condition.  The  earlier  sniping  by  the  little  fellows 
has  largely  disappeared.  There  is  occasional  con¬ 
cession  by  even  the  big  operators  on  “distress”  cars 
for  which  an  early  port  is  not  only  desirable  but 
necessary. 

With  the  coming  of  better  market  conditions, 
promising  an  early  renewal  of  operations  in  mines 
that  have  been  closed  for  several  months,  there  is 
a  recurrence  of  the  old  labor  unrest.  Early  in 
January  there  was  tentatively  presented  to  the  oper- 


ators  of  the  New  River  and  Winding  Gulf  districts 
a  demand  for  higher  pay.  The  word  “tentatively” 
is  used  to  indicate  that  the  men,  realizing  the  un¬ 
fortunate  market  situation  at  the  time,  did  not 
present  the  demand  with  a  view  to  pressing  it  at 
once.  They  merely  got  it  in  early  for  future  con¬ 
sideration.  The  news  is  that  they  now  are  getting 
ready  to  press  the  claim. 

Men  Demand  More  Wages. 

It  is  said  that  the  promise  of  trouble  at  this  time 
comes  more  particularly  from  stable-bosses,  trim¬ 
mers  and  car  operators,  who  are  said  to  be  rather 
insistent.  Coal  men  say  they  are  always  glad  to 
pay  such  wages  as  are  warranted  by  the  price  they 
are  able  to  get,  but  that  they  can’t  make  any  ad¬ 
vances  on  present  prices. 

Prepared  sizes  of  smokeless  continue  in  stiff  de¬ 
mand.  Production  and  preparation  of  these  pro¬ 
ceed  under  embarrassment  of  the  fact  that  there 
is  no  call  for  screenings.  There  is  confidence  that 
this  situation  soon  will  be  relieved. 

For  several  years  past  Cincinnati,  which  used  to 
buy  several  hundred  cars  of  anthracite  has  taken 
very  little  because  of  the  long  haul  the  congested 
freight  conditions  and  later  the  government  zoning. 
Last  winter  not  a  single  car  of  anthracite  came  to 
Cincinnati,  and  the  year  previous  less  than  a  dozen. 
Dealers  now  say  that  there  is  evidence  of  a  re¬ 
newed  call  for  the  hard  coal  and  that,  even  at  the 
high  price,  Cincinnati  consumption  will  go  back  to 
about  pre-war  normal.  Of  course  the  buyers  will 
be  the  affluent  who  are  not  obliged  to  worry  about 
prices.  This  of  course  will  replace  an  equal  number 
of  bituminous  heat  units. 

Organization  of  the  operators  has  been  more 
firmly  effected  within  a  few  weeks  past  then  ever 
before  in  the  history  of  the  field.  The  Central  Coal 
Trade  Association  has  taken  rooms  in  the  Neave 
building.  It  is  virtually  a  federation  of  the  various 
district  associations  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee  last  week,  a  formidable  plan  for 
effective  unity  was  presented  and  adopted.  This 
association  will  be  the  center  of  the  coal  interests 
of  this  section  hereafter.  Its  operation  and  the 
manifest  cohesion  that  has  followed  its  formation 
constitute  one  of  the  important  elements  in  the 
better  tone  that  prevails.  There  is  a  feeling  that 
the  trade  is  at  least  fortified  against  demoraliza¬ 
tion  and  that  it  is  therefore  able  to  wait  in  good 
order  for  the  day  of  normal  trade,  which  is  not 
now  not  so  far  removed  that  they  can’t  see  it  com¬ 
ing. 


Buffalo  Trade  Notes. 

Gordon  A.  Pingree,  who  was  in  charge  of  the 
Buffalo  office  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co., 
most  of  the  time  while  S.  M.  Stanley  was  with  the 
Anthracite  Committee  in  Philadelphia,  has  taken  an 
office  position  with  F.  J.  Durdan.  C.  P.  Coleman 
goes  from  the  office  to  selling  on  the  road  for  Mr. 
Durdan. 

R.  A.  Krueger,  who  has  been  Buffalo  agent  of  the 
Youghiogheny  &  Ohio  Coal  Co.,  for  several  years, 
has  resigned  to  take  another  position.  The  vacancy 
has  been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  A.  J.  Kretch- 
mar,  from  the  headquarters  office  in  Cleveland. 
After  May  1  the  office  will  be  at  324  Prudential 
Building. 

The  D.  L.  &  W.  Coal  Co.  has  loaded  four  or  five 
steamboats  with  coal  within  the  past  week  and  is 
still  actively  at  the  work.  Other  companies  have 
taken  tonnage  and  are  also  loading,  but  the  coal 
did  not  always  come  in  very  freely.  The  plan 
seems  to  be  to  get  quite  an  amount  of  coal  afloat 
before  the  opening  of  navigation. 

The  J.  H.  Hillman  &  Son  Co.  of  Pittsburgh, 
which  used  to  market  its  coal  in  this  territory 
through  Buffalo  jobbers,  will  open  an  office  in  the 
Prudential  Building  and  has  appointed  as  manager 
Thomas  B.  Dunbar,  who  has  for  some  time  been 
connected  with  the  Pittsburgh  &  Ontario  Coal  Co.  at 
Toronto.  He  some  years  ago  represented  B.  Nicoll 
&  Co.  here. 


Chicago  Trade  Conditions. 


Domestic  Bituminous  Is  Active — May  Soon 

Be  Clear  Sailing  in  Market. 

Summing  up  conditions  in  the  Chicago  market, 
it  may  be  said  that  domestic  bituminous  is  really 
active  while  industrial  coal  is  stagnant,  consumption 
being  out  of  storage  piles  mainly.  Anthracite  now 
has  a  settled  policy  and  prices  will  advance  10  cents 
a  month  beginning  May  1  instead  of  April  1  as  in 
former  years. 

This  announcement  removes  uncertainty  and  in¬ 
dicates  that  a  big  bulge  in  selling  figures  in  view 
of  the  increased  cost  of  production  is  not  to  ma¬ 
terialize  and  that  operators  will  find  some  way  of 
neutralizing  the  higher  cost.  On  the  other  hand, 
those  who  have  regarded  anthracite  as  on  a  high 
war  footing  and  were  looking  for  a  lower  or  peace 
footing  have  been  disappointed. 

With  the  settlement  of  the  railroad  coal  con¬ 
troversy,  which  is  needed  to  stabilize  the  steam  coal 
business,  and  which  is  expected  to  occur  during  the 
next  20  to  30  days,  the  market  may  be  regarded  as 
having  gotten  away  from  the  rocks  and  out  into  the 
deep  channel  of  safe  and  orderly  sailing. 

Dealers  are  buying  quite  regularly  now,  because 
they  are  moving  a  quite  satisfactory  quantity  of 
western  coal  stocked  last  summer  and  fall  and 
freshening  up  with  smokeless  and  other  quality  coals. 
Some  dealers  have  run  short  and  have  had  to  hustle 
to  fill  up  sufficiently  to  take  care  of  their  trade. 

All  of  the  prepared  sizes  are  in  good  demand  and 
6-inch  lump  is  really  on  the  verge  of  scarcity. 

The  greater  use  of  anthracite,  now  that  all  re¬ 
strictions  have  been  removed,  has  not  made  much 
of  an  impression  on  the  domestic  bituminous  market, 
as  the  high  cost  of  the  anthracite  has  lessened  its 
consumption  relatively,  as  also  have  the  changes 
made  in  furnaces  and  boilers.  With  the  settlement  of 
the  anthracite  price  question  is  expected  to  come  a 
decided  increase  in  the  shipments  from  the  east  and 
accordingly  of  sales  to  the  yards  here. 

Steam  Coal  Situation  Still  Unsettled. 

The  steam  coal  situation  appears  no  nearer  a  set¬ 
tlement,  except  in  point  of  date,  than  at  any  time 
during  the  past  two  months.  The  conference  of 
railroad  purchasing  agents  held  in  Washington  re¬ 
cently  apparently  did  not  develop  anything,  and  the 
failure  of  the  railroad  appropriation  bill  in  Congress 
has  not  helped  matters. 

Purchases  now  being  made  are  mere  pick-ups  to 
be  used  in  filling  in,  while  the  bulk  of  the  consump¬ 
tive  requirements  are  being  met  out  of  storage  ac¬ 
cumulations. 

While  the  great  majority  of  contracts  expire  April 
1,  some  are  expiring  almost  daily  and  are  being 
renewed  and  new  ones  are  being  made  at  current 
prices,  or  on  a  basis  to  be  determined  by  the  future 
results  attained  in  the  present  negotiations  by  the 
railroad  administration  with  the  coal  industry  for 
the  transportation  establishment’s  fuel  supply. 

Industrial  buyers  are  also  playing  a  waiting  game, 
purchasing  when  they  have  to  at  current  selling  fig¬ 
ures  and  contracting  when  it  seems  best  on  the  same 
contingency  basis  that  railroads  are  contracting 
when  entering  orders  covering  term  deliveries. 

As  the  price  fixed  for  railroad  coal  has  always 
been  a  basis  for  steam  coal  used  in  the  industries, 
no  one  expects  the  market  to  become  stable  and 
really  active  until  this  big  situation  is  cleared  up 
and  buyers  are  in  a  position  to  know  what  to  ex¬ 
pect. 

Reports  from  Illinois  Mines. 

Southern  Illinois  mines  are  running  nearest  full 
of  any  section  from  which  Chicago  draws  its  coal 
supply  and  the  production  during  the  past  week  has 
improved  slightly  over  the  previous  week.  Central 
Illinois  is  running  on  a  40  to  50  per  cent  capacity 
basis,  while  Belleville  is  having  considerable  diffi¬ 
culty  in  moving  coal,  except  at  reduced  prices. 

The  Elkhom  district  in  Eastern  Kentucky  has  im¬ 
proved,  while  the  Big  Sandy  section  has  fallen  off 


and  is  working  on  a  25  per  cent  capacity  basis.  The 
Pocahontas  and  New  River  regions  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  are  said  to  be  running  around  70  per  cent 
capacity  and  considerable  of  this  coal  is  rolling  into 
western  markets  including  Chicago. 

In  .  the  west  production  is  limited  by  lack  of 
market  for  slack,  not  because  domestic  coal  is  slow 
of  sale.  More  domestic  coal  would  be  produced  if 
the  limit  of  slack  production  had  not  been  reached, 
necessitating  the  closing  of  many  mines. 

Prices  have  changed  little  if  any  during  the  past 
week.  Illinois,  except  Belleville,  holds  fairly  strong. 
Indiana,  except  the  choice  descriptions,  are  more 
or  less  choppy,  and  new  selling  organizations  are 
being  formed  by  producers  for  the  purpose  of  keep¬ 
ing  prices  steady.  Kentucky  coals  are  both  weak 
and  strong,  according  to  quality,  district  and  organ¬ 
ization  facilities  for  marketing.  Eastern  coal  prices 
are  fairly  well  held. 


Market  Information  Service. 


National  Coal  Association  Opens  First  Branch 
of  New  Bureau  in  Chicago. 

Chicago,  March  12. — The  Chicago  office  of  the 
National  Coal  Association  was  opened  March  3  at 
1701  Fisher  Building,  and  its  market  information 
service  began  for  the  Illinois  and  Indiana  districts. 
R.  W.  Couffer  is  in  charge  and  is  rapidly  getting  the 
work  in  shape,  so  that  the  issuance  of  regular  daily 
reports  will  start  at  once.  The  work  will  be  run¬ 
ning  smoothly  by  the  end  of  this  week,  Mr.  Couffer 
says. 

The  Chicago  office  will  prepare  and  issue  daily  re¬ 
ports  as  of  the  preceding  day,  on  the  twelve  coal  pro¬ 
ducing  districts  comprised  in  Illinois  and  Indiana, 
each  state  having  six.  The  reports  sent  out  will  be 
consolidations  of  the  detailed  reports  received  daily 
from  the  secretaries  of  the  local  associations  in  the 
district  covered,  of  which  there  are  fifty  or  more. 
The  reports  furnished  Chicago  headquarters  by 
these  secretaries  will  be  detailed  consolidation  of 
daily  reports  the  secretaries  are  to  receive  from  in¬ 
dividual  oprators  who  are  members  of  the  associa¬ 
tion. 

All  reports,  those  sent  by  operators  to  the  secre¬ 
taries,  those  forwarded  by  the  latter  to  the  Chicago 
office,  and  the  final  consolidated  tabulation  or  report 
in  detail  prepared  at  Chicago  under  Mr.  Couffer’s 
supervision,  will  give  all  closed  transactions,  as  of 
the  day  before,  the  prices  registered  by  each  trans¬ 
action,  f.  o.  b.  mines,  the  kinds  of  coal  sold  and  the 
number  of  cars  used  in  making  shipments.  The 
various  reports  will  not  show  the  destination  of 
shipments,  nor  give  the  names  of  consignees. 

Operators  in  reporting  to  the  local  secretaries 
may  simply  send  copies  of  their  invoices  or  in  any 
form  that  may  be  agreed  upon  as  best  or  most  con¬ 
venient. 

The  final  report,  or  that  made  up  at  Chicago,  will 
be  sent  to  every  member  of  the  association  who 
furnishes  his  local  secretary  with  a  report  of  his 
business,  and  also  to  headquarters  of  the  National 
Coal  Association  at  Washington.  The  detailed  re¬ 
ports  will  be  sent  either  by  mail  or  messenger. 

In  addition  to  the  detailed  reports,  the  secretaries 
of  the  local  associations  will  send  in  telegraphic  re¬ 
ports  based  on  those  mailed,  and  will  receive  in  re¬ 
turn  a  summary  in  detail  of  conditions,  this  sum¬ 
mary  being  based  on  the  different  reports  from  all 
over  the  district. 

The  information  received  at  the  Chicago  office  will 
be  exchanged  with  other  branch  offices,  as  well  as 
with  Washington  headquarters. 

R.  W.  Couffer  is  a  Chicagoan  by  birth  and  has 
lived  here  all  his  life  until  he  went  to  Washington 
to  join  the  office  organization  of  the  National  Coal 
Association  under  J.  D.  A.  Morrow,  the  general 
secretary. 

Before  going  to  Washington  Mr.  Couffer  was  for 
six  years  connected  with  the  traffic  department  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  at  Chicago. 


Annual  Statistical  Review  is  now  in  preparation. 
Send  in  your  order. 
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News  from  Pittsburgh. 

J.  K.  Barber,  of  the  Producers  Fuel  Co.,  is  in  the 
East  in  the  interests  of  his  concern. 

J.  Earl  Myers,  manager  of  the  Whiney-Kemmerer 
Co.’s  Pittsburgh  office,  has  been  in  Buffalo.  ' 

W.  P.  Dietz,  of  the  West  Penn  Fuel  Co.,  recently 
returned  from  a  business  trip  to  Philadelphia. 

Walter  D.  Barrington,  chief  chemist  of  the  Con¬ 
solidation  Coal  Co.,  at  Fairmount,  W.  Va.,  is  in  the 
city  on  business. 

L.  A.  Quinlivan,  secretary  of  the  Reilly-Peabody 
Fuel  Co.,  recently  returned  to  the  city  from  a  busi¬ 
ness  trip  in  the  East. 

M.  L.  Taylor,  secretary  of  the  Morgantown  Coal 
Co.,  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  was  in  Pittsburgh  and 
New  York  recently  on  business. 

Frederick  J.  Kandt,  a  former  coal  operator  of 
Buckhannon,  has  been  made  manager  of  the  Clarks¬ 
burg  office  of  the  Alden  C.  M.  Co. 

Herman  B.  Hesse  of  the  coal  department  of  the 
Monongahela  Valley  Traction  Co.,  Fairmount,  has 
returned  home  after  spending  several  days  in  this 
city  on  business  connected  with  his  company. 

Major  Samuel  D.  Brady  of  the  Osage  Coal  Co., 
Harry  B.  Clark  of  the  Car-Diff  Smokeless  Coal  Co. 
and  Clarence  D.  Robinson  of  the  Robinson  Coal  Co. 
form  a  group  of  prominent  Fairmount  coal  oper¬ 
ators  who  are  in  the  city  on  their  way  East. 

The  Pittsburgh  District  Coal  Jobbers’  Association 
held  a  very  interesting  meeting  at  the  Union  Club 
on  Monday,  the  10th,  and  after  the  transaction  of 
business,  Congressman  S.  G.  Porter  gave  a  very 
interesting  talk  to  the  members  on  Government  own¬ 
ership  of  various  public  utilities  and  also  outlined  the 
conditions  at  Washington  during  the  strenuous  days 
of  the  war. 

A  meeting  of  the  Northern  West  Virginia  Coal 
Operators’  Association  will  be  held  at  Fairmount  on 
Wednesday,  the  19th,  at  2  o’clock  P.  M.  for  the 
amending  of  the  by-laws  and  the  consideration  of 
other  important  business.  George  T.  Bell,  who  was 
recently  employed  by  the  association  as  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  in  charge  of  their  activities,  will  be  present  to 
meet  the  members  and  outline  plans  for  the  future 
work  of  the  association  as  well  as  to  receive  any 
suggestions  the  members  may  care  to  make. 


Baltimore  News  Notes. 

A.  M.  Smith,  formerly  general  manager  of  the 
'Coal  &  Coke  Ry.,  has  been  made  superintendent  of 
the  Hagerstown  branch  of  the  Western  Maryland  Ry. 

The  Maryland  Jobbers’  Association  sent  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  conference  in  Washington  where  the 
Tidewater  Exchange  plans  were  taken  up.  The 
local  organization  is  against  complete  abolition  of 
the  pool. 

Several  Baltimoreans  attended  a  meeting  of  the 
National  Coal  Association  officers  in  Washington 
this  week,  where  was  discussed  the  general  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  trade,  including  the  proposed  change  in 
Tidewater  Exchange  status. 

Edward  M.  Ray,  who  for  some  years  was  with  the 
Baker- Whiteley  Coal  Co.,  and  more  recently  with 
the  Davis  C.  &  C.  Co.,  is  the  new  general  manager 
of  the  1  ri-States  Collieries  Co.  The  company,  which 
has  offices  in  the  American  Building  in  Baltimore, 
has  influential  backing,  and  is  headed  by  Frank  A. 
Furst,  as  president.  The  company  owns  mines  in 
Somerset  County,  Pa.  and  also  in  West  Virginia. 


Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  in  an  address  before  the 
Irish  Fellowship  Club  in  Chicago  on  the  1st, 
stated  that  he  looked  forward  to  the  day  when  Ire¬ 
land  will  be  able  to  produce  her  own  coal  supply. 
When  asked  for  particulars  by  a  representative  of 
Saward’s  Journal,  Sir  Horace  said  that  the  veins 
in  Ireland  were  too  thin  to  make  production  profit- 
aide  now,  but  that  he  hoped  that  methods  would 
be  found  which  would  make  production  feasible  and 
desirable  in  the  near  future. 


Indiana  Market  Situation.  New  York  Harbor  Strike. 


Steam  Coal  Business  Is  Picking  Up — 
Screenings  Still  a  Soft  Spot. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  March  12. — Coal  trade  in 
Indiana  is  looking  up  a  bit.  Production  has  shown  a 
gain  over  the  last  report.  Running  time  at  the  mines 
is  better,  due  in  some  instances  to  increased  railroad 
buying.  In  the  Knox  County  field  some  mines  are 
running  five  days  a  week,  while  others  report  from 
40  to  50  per  cent  time. 

That  industry  in  general  is  improving  is  indicated 
by  the  increase  in  tonnage  from  some  middle  western 
concerns.  One  operator  who  had  been  supplying  1,800 
tons  a  week  to  a  big  concern,  and  who  received  an 
order  to  cut  shipments  to  1,000  tons  and  later  to  500 
tons,  reports  that  this  company  is  now  back  on  the 
1,800-ton  basis  and  expects  to  increase  this  shortly. 

One  of  the  big  automobile  plants  in  Indiana  reports 
that  its  entire  output  has  been  sold  and  that  it  can 
take  no  more  orders  for  cars  for  this  season’s  de¬ 
livery.  As  this  company  manufacturers  a  high-priced 
car,  it  indicates  that  business  is  rapidly  improving  and 
in  fact  will  be  better. 

Coal  men  are  in  a  much  better  frame  of  mind  over 
the  prospective  recovery  of  business.  Some  few  con¬ 
tracts  are  coming  in  and  many  inquiries  are  being 
.eceived.  Most  operators  have  not  announced  any 
sort  of  a  price  policy.  For  this  reason  few  contracts 
are  being  signed  up. 

The  market  for  screenings  is  the  weak  link  in  the 
market  chain  just  now.  One  operator  has  eight  or 
ten  cars  of  screenings  between  here  and  Chicago 
without  a  market.  It  is  reported  that  screenings 
have  sold  down  around  $1.75  a  ton.  The  futility  of 
making  too  heavy  a  tonnage  of  prepared  sizes  is 
indicated  by  the  poor  market  for  the  screenings, 
and  some  operators  have  quit  making  prepared 
sizes  until  there  is  a  better  market. 

Retailers  have  plenty  of  coal  to  last  until  the 
summer  business  opens  up.  The  season  for  domes¬ 
tic  buying  is  about  over.  Prices  both  at  the  mine 
and  at  retail  yards  have  held  up  for  the  better  grades 
of  coal. 


Why  Official  Fear? 

Is  it  not  a  commentary  on  the  position  of  union 
labor  when  Secretary  Baker  responds  in  the  nega¬ 
tive  to  the  telegram  of  the  New  York  Wholesale 
Coal  Association  with  reference  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  taking  steps  to  secure  improved  transporta¬ 
tion  of  tonnage  for  its  own  use  here  in  the  harbor? 
As  matters  stand  now  a  portion  of  the  army  is 
unnecessarily  detained  in  France  because  vessels 
cannot  sail  to  bring  the  boys  home.  It  seems  un¬ 
likely  that  Old  Hickory  Jackson  or  the  other  public 
men  of  his  time  would  have  stood  on  ceremony  in 
a  matter  of  this  sort. 


To  Draw  Up  Anthracite  Demands. 

A  dispatch  from  Hazleton,  Pa.,  says  that  the 
executive  board  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  in  the 
Lehigh  region  has  decided  to  make  a  request  that  a 
tri-district  convention  be  held  about  the  middle  of 
August  to  frame  demands  to  be  presented  to  the 
anthracite  operators  at  the  expiration  of  the  present 
wage  agreement. 

The  board  wants  the  new  scale  ready  for  sub¬ 
mission  to  the  international  convention  of  the 
U.  M.  W.  for  approval  before  being  laid  before  the 
producing  interests. 


Private  Boat  Owners  Refuse  to  Follow 
Government  Lead  in  Yielding  to  Unions. 

The  strike  ot  tugboat  employees  and  coal  barge 
captains  in  New  York  harbor  was  still- on  yesterday, 
so  far  as  privately  owned  craft  were  concerned,  and 
the  movement  of  commercial  coal  remained  at  a 
standstill.  It  was  announced  on  Wednesday,  how¬ 
ever,  that  both  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  had 
agreed  to  the  terms  which  the  Railroad  Administra¬ 
tion  had  offered  to  the  strikers  a  few  days  earlier 
and  which  they  had  accepted.  This  included  an  in¬ 
crease  in  wages  as  well  as  an  eight-hour  day  for  the 
tugboat  men. 

The  action  of  the  government,  including  the  Rail¬ 
road  Administration,  in  making  concessions  beyond 
those  provided  for  in  the  Macy  award,  which  had 
been  rejected  by  the  unions,  was  denounced  by  offi¬ 
cials  of  the  New  York  Boat  Owners’  Association, 
who  asserted  that  their  members  would  keep  their 
boats  tied  up  indefinitely  before  yielding  to  the 
strikers’  demands. 

On  Thursday,  however,  one  of  the  members  char¬ 
tered  several  coal  boats  of  about  500  to  700  tons  to 
a  government  agency  at  the  rate  of  $11  a  day  on 
a  bare  boat  basis” — that  is,  without  captains 
aboard. 

The  strike  has  resulted  in  a  considerable  number 
of  transatlantic  and  coastwise  steamers  being  de¬ 
tained  in  port  for  several  days,  and  has  caused 
some  apprehension  as  to  the  coal  supply  of  certain 
public  utilities  running  low,  but  owing  to  the  good- 
sized  stocks  in  the  hands  of  consumers  and  retail 
dealers,  local  industries  and  the  public  in  general 
has  not  been  inconvenienced  by  the  harbor  tie-up. 


A  meeting  was  held  in  Washington  last  Thursda’ 
between  officials  and  members  of  the  Tidewate 
Coal  Exchange  and  representatives  of  the  Railroat 
Administration  to  discuss  matters  relating  to  thi 
future  of  the  Exchange. 

A  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  to  appoin 
a  committee  of  seven  to  revise  the  rules  and  re 
classify  the  mines,  with  the  idea*  of  continuing  th< 
Exchange,  and  the  Railroad  Administration  prac¬ 
tically  went  on  record  as  being  in  favor  of  its  con 
tinuation. 

nftA-(fherr  retT?  -held  yesterday  between 

officials  of  the  Administration  and  the  committee 
representing  shippers  and  large  consumers  ap¬ 
pointed  several  weeks  ago,  at  which  the  matter  ol 
the  demurrage  rate  on  coal  at  tidewater  came  ut 
for  consideration.  h 

In  accordance  with  the  resolution  passed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  committee  was  appointed  to  revise  the  rule* 
and  reclassify  the  mines  : 

tnn'  wTw°ma4P^eHdent’  Carbon  Fuel  Co-  Charles- 

CoalTrt'’  (^.Ire'and'  saIes  manager,  Jamison 
Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Pittsburgh ;  Harry  Boulton,  presi- 

dent’  Central  Pennsylvania  Coal  Producers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  Clearfield;  John  J.  Tierney,  vice-president  and 
geneial  sales  manager,  Crozer-Pocahontas  Co  Phil¬ 
adelphia;  John  S.  Brophy,  president,  Piedmont  & 
ieorges  Creek  Coal  Co.,  Frostburg,  Md.;  Arnold 
Gerstel1,  sales  manager,  Percy  Heilner  &  Son,  Phil- 
adelph.3,  and  W.  A.  Marshall,  president,  Wholesale 
coal  trade  Association  of  New  York. 


The  Garfield  &  Proctor  Coal  Co.  of  Boston  will 
shortly  open  a  New  York  office  at  150  Nassau 
street,  in  charge  of  Captain  W.  H.  Macurda,  who 
formerly  represented  them  in  this  city.  The  local 
office  was  discontinued  about  a  year  ago,  after  Mr 
Macurda  entered  the  military  service.  The  com¬ 
pany  will  handle  D.  &  H.  anthracite  in  this  market, 
in  addition  to  bituminous  coal. 


Word  has  been  received  of  the  recent  marriage 
New  Bern,  N.  C.,  of  Malcolm  L.  Carl,  head  of  t 
Carl  Coal  Co.,  of  120  Broadway. 


Shipments  of  coal  from  the  central  Pennsylvan 
region  over  the  Beech  Creek  Division  of  the  Ne 
iork  Central  during  January  amounted  to  4628 
tons,  compared  with  764,878  tons  in  January  1918 
decrease  of  302,060  tons,  or  39.5  per  cent. 


The  financial  situation  of  the  railroads  is  attract¬ 
ing  considerable  attention  from  coal  operators  one 
man  reporting  a  November  bill  that  has  not  yet 
ieen  paid.  It  is  seen  that  Government  management 
has  at  least  a  seamy  side. 
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Coal  in  New  York  Pools. 


Marine  Strike  Causes  Accumulation,  but 
Tonnage  Running  Is  Small. 

The  following  statement  was  given  out  under 
date  of  March  12  by  J.  W.  Searles,  deputy  com¬ 
missioner  of  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange  at  New 

York: 

“On  account  of  the  marine  strike  in  New  "York 
Harbor,  the  bituminous  dumpings  at  the  port  of 
New  York  were  way  below  normal  and  the  amount 
of  coal  standing  at  the  piers  increased  over  the 
previous  week. 

“There  is  standing  this  morning  a  total  of  5,137 
cars,  as  compared  with  5,911  cars  on  February  12. 

“The  total  number  of  cars  dumped  during  March 
to  date  is  3,964,  as  compared  with  8,683  to  Febru¬ 
ary  12.  .  . 

“The  average  daily  dumping  so  far  this  month  is 
440  cars,  as  compared  with  965  cars  on  February  12. 

“The  amount  of  coal  en  route  to  all  piers  this 
morning  is  3,678  cars,  as  compared  with  5,911  on 
February  12th. 

“The  following  is  the  number  of  cars  standing 
and  running  in  each  pool  at  all  piers. 


On 

On 

On 

Pool. 

Hand. 

Wheels. 

Pool. 

Hand. 

Wheels. 

1 

697 

805 

38 

148 

159 

4 

280 

435 

39 

7 

— 

9 

547 

265 

40 

67 

57 

10 

426 

457 

43 

8 

2 

11 

726 

309 

44 

161 

56 

14 

88 

99 

51 

16 

— 

15 

186 

52 

52 

1 

— 

18 

355 

120 

53 

— 

11 

21 

26 

_ 

55 

15 

2 

30 

4 

— 

60 

103 

80 

31 

153 

110 

61 

— 

6 

32 

_ 

— 

71 

362 

145 

33 

28 

4 

76 

13 

— 

34 

345 

340 

0 

8 

— 

35 

110 

29 

Rej  ected 

83 

— 

36 

85 

77 

- - 

37 

89 

58 

Total 

5137 

3678 

“There  has  been  an  embargo  placed  on  all  bitum¬ 
inous  coal  consigned  to  the  Tidewater  Coal  Ex¬ 
change  at  the  port  of  New  York,  on  account  of  the 
refusal  of  the  railroad  employees  to  tow  any  boats 
or  barges  not  belonging  to  the  railroads.  This 
embargo  will  not  be  lifted,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Exchange,  until  conditions  become  normal.’’ 


Central  Pennsylvania  Output. 

The  following  statistics,  compiled  by  the  Central 
Pennsylvania  Coal  Producers’  Association,  shows  the 
production  of  coal  in  Central  Pennsylvania,  by 
months,  for  the  years  1917  and  1918: 

1917.  1918. 

Net  Tons.  Net  Tons. 


.  5,146,883 

4,720,291 

.  4,393,647 

4,736,232 

.  5,301,307 

5,387,712 

.  4,534,900 

5,157,505 

.  4,887,819 

5,300,253 

.  5,097,548 

5,487,048 

Tnlv  . 

.  4,906,824 

5,700,563. 

J  U1J  . 

.  5,190,126 

5,800,713 

.  4,768,897 

5,181,810 

.  5,367,568 

5,323,597 

.  5,235,925 

4,184,568 

.  4,429,111 

4,438,363 

Total . 

.  59,260,555 

61,418,655 

The  anonymous  advertisement  put  out  a  few 
weeks  ago,  apparently  in  the  interest  of  the  anthra¬ 
cite  producers,  is  still  being  referred  to  from  time 
to  time  and  generally  in  an  unfavorable  way.  It 
certainly  did  not  make  a  hit  and  there  are  some 
inquiries  as  to  who  was  responsible  for  it.  We 
think  it  may  have  originated  in  a  certain  Philadel¬ 
phia  office  where  slyness  has  ever  been  considered 
a  cardinal  virtue,  but  no  one  seems  to  have  any 
positive  information  upon  this  point. 


Chicago  News  Notes. 

C.  F.  Salm.  late  of  the  Jones  &  Adams  Coal  Co., 
has  taken  charge  of  the  new  Republic  C.  &  C.  Co.’s 
branch  office  in  Peoria,  Ill. 

G.  W.  Lauterback,  formerly  with  the  Jones  & 
Adams  Coal  Co.,  will  have  charge  of  city  sales  for 
the  new  Republic  C.  &  C.  Co. 

President  Bickett  of  the  Bickett  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Mc¬ 
Cormick  Building,  is  confined  to  his  home  by  ill¬ 
ness.  His  ailment  is  said  not  to  be  serious. 

The  Indiana  Fourth  Vein  and  Knox  County  oper¬ 
ators  are  expected  to  start  an  advertising  campaign 
in  the  Chicago  district  very  shortly. 

F. '  Gascoigne,  sales  manager  of  the  Edwards  & 
Bradford  Lumber  Co.,  has  recovered  from  a  week’s 
illness  and  is  “on  the  job”  at  his  desk  again. 

F.  A.  Brazelton,  formerly  with  the  Keystone  Coal 
Co.,  has  been  annexed  by  the  O’Gara  sales  organi¬ 
zation  and  he  will  cover  the  Indiana  territory. 

It  is  reported  that  several  groups  of  Indiana  and 
Kentucky  operators  are  to  start  advertising  cam¬ 
paigns  for  their  product  in  the  Chicago  newspapers. 

J.  D.  A.  Morrow,  secretary  of  the  National  Coal 
Association,  was  in  Chicago  last  week  superintend¬ 
ing  the  opening  of  a  branch  office  for  the  N.  C.  A. 
here. 

Seth  S.  Serat,  president  of  the  Star  Coal  Co., 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  was  in  Chicago  this  week  look¬ 
ing  over  the  situation.  He  is  optimistic  as  to  the 
market  outcome. 

D.  B.  McGehee,  office  manager  of  the  O’Gara  Coal 
Co.,  at  Harrisburg,  Ill.,  was  in  Chicago  this  week 
attending  the  water  rate  hearing  before  the  Public 
Utilities  Commission. 

Thos.  D.  Haskett,  president  of  the  Power  Coal 
Co.,  has  been  confined  to  his  home  as  the  result 
of  a  nervous  breakdown.  An  early  recovery  is 
hoped  for  by  his  many  coal  trade  friends. 

Manager  F.  H.  Harwood  of  the  Coal  Traffic  Bu¬ 
reau,  has  returned  from  Washington  where  he  con¬ 
sulted  the  Federal  Railroad  Administration  regard¬ 
ing  matters  affecting  the  Chicago  rate  situation. 

R.  E.  Durham,  federal  fuel  administrator  of  Cook 
County  and  Illinois,  has  been  seriously  ill  in  Georgia, 
due  to  overwork.  He  has  so  far  recovered  as  to  be 
able  to  spend  much  of  his  time  on  the  golf  links. 

Dr.  F.  C.  Honnold,  secretary  of  the  Franklin, 
Williamson  and  Saline  Counties  Coal  Operators’ 
Association,  has  returned  from  a  trip  among  mem¬ 
ber  producers  and  reports  the  situation  as  highly 
encouraging. 

President  W.  H.  Whine,  of  the  Winne  Coal  Co., 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  was  a  Chicago  visitor  recently, 
making  some  advantageous  coal  contracts  with  local 
operators.  He  went  on  to  Cincinnati  where  other 
deals  were  put  through. 

J.  F.  Clark,  Davenport,  Iowa,  has  again  taken  up 
in  that  territory  the  representation  of  the  Mitchell  & 
Dillon  Coal  Co.,  after  visiting  his  old  friends  in  the 
Chicago  trade  early  in  the  week.  He  had  previously 
served  this  firm  about  ten  years. 

T.  D.  Payne,  manager  of  the  Chicago  office  of  the 
Consolidated  Coal  Co.  of  St.  Louis,  has  gone  to 
Florida  for  a  rest.  Mr.  Payne  served  as  an  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  state  fuel  administrator  in  charge  of  in¬ 
dustrial  distribution  and  did  excellent  work. 

E.  A.  Strickland  has  taken  charge  of  sales  in  the 
Indiana  territory  with  headquarters  at  Indianapolis 
for  the  Republic  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  of  this  city. 
Harold  D.  Wright  will  represent  the  same  company 
in  central  Illinois  with  headquarters  at  Lincoln. 

Enoch  Carver,  Jr.,  manager  of  the  Chicago  office 
of  Cosgrove  &  Co.,  reports  the  accession  to  their 
sales  staff  of  Charles  W.  Alabeck,  formerly  with  the 
Thomson  Coal  Co.  The  Franco  mines  in  southern 
Illinois  have  recently  been  acquired  by  the  Cosgrove 
concern. 

J.  L.  Broome,  formerly  of  Chicago,  has  organized 
the  Edwards  &  Broome  Coal  Co.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa, 
and  taken  over  the  Edwards  &  Bradford  Lumber 
Co.  trade  there.  The  new  concern  will  handle 


the  product  of  the  E.  &  B.  L.  Co.  mines  in  that 
territory. 

The  F.  D.  Carpenter  Coal  Co.,  retailers  at  1215 
E.  63rd  street,  has  succeeded  the  Dorr-Carpenter 
Coal  Co.,  Mr.  Carpenter  having  purchased  the  Dorr 
interests.  Mr.  Carpenter  is  president  and  treasurer 
of  the  new  company,  and  G.  E.  Maggs,  formerly 
with  the  Consumers  Co.,  is  secretary. 

P.  A.  Coen,  president  of  the  Sunday  Creek  Coal 
Co.,  Columbus,  O.,  was  a  Chicago  visitor  last  Fri¬ 
day  and  Saturday,  and  while  here  made  the  new 
Republic  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Steger  Building,  western  dis¬ 
tributors  of  this  brand  of  Hocking  coal.  The  terri¬ 
tory  covered  will  be  Chicago  and  the  west. 

The  Indiana  fourth  vein  operators  held  a  meet¬ 
ing  in  Chicago  Monday,  and,  according  to  the  re¬ 
ports,  will  appoint  four  companies  within  their  own 
membership  to  handle  the  output  of  all  of  the 
members.  It  is  believed  by  them  that  such  a  selling 
organization  is  both  legally  and  commercially  sound. 

A.  Mitchell,  head  of  the  Mitchell  &  Dillon  Coal 
Co.,  has  returned  from  the  government  service  and 
is  back  at  his  desk  and  in  the  coal  business  after 
an  absence  of  about  a  year.  Mr.  Mitchell  is  a 
production  engineer  and  was  stationed  at  the  Rem¬ 
ington  Arms  plant  in  Connecticut,  where  21,000 
workmen  were  employed  and  a  high  efficiency  rec¬ 
ord  was  made. 

P.  L.  Crawford,  chief  auditor  of  the  mining  and 
mineral  section  of  the  Treasury  Department  at 
Washington,  addressed  a  meeting  of  about  thirty 
operating  coal  company  representatives,  held  in  the 
offices  of  the  Peabody  Coal  Co.,  McCormick  building, 
last  week  Friday,  on  the  subject  of  federal  taxation. 
He  will  later  address  the  Illinois  Operators’  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  other  coal  producing  bodies. 

Lyle  H.  Dayhoff  and  Harold  D.  Wright,  for  some 
years  past  identified  with  the  Jones  &  Adams  Coal 
Co.,  have  organized  the  Republic  C.  &  C.  Co.,  asso¬ 
ciating  with  them  in  the  enterprise  William  P. 
Forschner,  C.  F.  Salm,  A.  E.  Strickland,  Geo.  W. 
Lauterbach,  also  of  the  J.  &  A.  organization.  The 
new  concern  takes  over  the  Jones  &  Adams  business 
and  space  in  the  Steger  Building,  and  will  handle 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Ohio  and  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  coals. 

The  resignation  of  P.  L.  Crawford,  tax  expert  of 
the  Treasury  Department  at  Washington,  in  the 
division  which  checks  over  all  returns  from  coal 
mining  companies,  is  announced.  He  will  go  into 
private  business  in  Chicago  and  has  leased  office 
space  at  524  First  National  Bank  Building.  He  will 
handle  tax  matters  for  coal  corporations  in  their 
relation  to  proper  assessments  and  valuations.  He 
returns  to  Washington  and  will  remain  there  until 
his  resignation  becomes  effective. 

The  O’Gara  bankruptcy  case  continues  to  drag 
in  the  Federal  Court  notwithstanding  Judge  Car¬ 
penter’s  threat  to  dismiss  the  proceedings  on  the 
ground  that  the  company  is  and  has  been  solvent 
for  more  than  a  year.  Since  the  recent  hearing, 
mention  of  which  was  made  in  these  column  ,  the 
claim  of  Thos.  J.  O’Gara  against  the  O’Gara  Com¬ 
pany  has  been  in  course  of  adjudication,  and  Judge 
Carpenter  has  reserved  decision  on  the  testimony 
recently  taken  until  this  adjudication  has  been  re¬ 
ported  upon. 

D.  C.  Shoemaker,  car-load  sales  manager  of  the 
Consumers’  Co.’s  coal  department,  was  re-elected 
president  of  the  Chicago  Wholesale  Coal  Shippers’ 
Association  at  its  annual  meeting  last  week,  as  were 
the  other  officers,  as  follows :  Vice-president,  L.  H. 
Dayhoff,  president  Republic  Coal  &  Coke  Co. ;  secre¬ 
tary,  L.  Romanski,  president  Atlas  Coal  &  Coke  Co. ; 
treasurer,  F.  H.  Braham,  secretary-treasurer  Platt  & 
Brahm  Coal  Co.  Directors,  one  year,  H.  E.  Patrick, 
vice-president  C.  M.  Moderwell  &  Co.;  Chas.  E. 
Hostler,  sales  manager  Globe  Coal  Co.;  Lewis  Over¬ 
holt,  president  S.  &  S.  Fuel  Co.;  Geo.  S.  Wood, 
president  Geo.  S.  Wood  Coal  Co. ;  Thos.  H.  Coch¬ 
ran,  president  Ender  Coal  Co. ;  J.  H.  Stickney,  sales 
manager  S.  C.  Schenck  Co.;  Geo.  F.  Stahmer,  presi¬ 
dent  Fort  Dearborn  Coal  Co.  The  association  is 
five  months  old  and  has  been  doing  excellent  work. 
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Italy  Drops  Monopoly  Plan. 


Government  Heeds  Protest  and  Will  Let  Coal 
Business  Return  to  Old  Channels. 

Latest  advices  from  Italy  indicate  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  that  country  has  given  up  the  idea  of 
taking  the  importation  of  coal  out  of  the  hands  of 
private  interests  and  handling  it  through  a  central 
purchasing  department.  This  information  comes 
from  one  of  the  leading  Italian  coal  firms,  who  write 
as  follows  under  date  of  February  17 : 

“We  beg  to  say  that  the  Italian  government  actu¬ 
ally  intended  monopolizing  the  coal  trade  of  Italy, 
but  in  view  of  the  unanimous  protest  which  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  such  a  measure  evoked  throughout 
the  country,  especially  on  the  part  of  manufacturers 
and  merchants,  who  pointed  out  the  enormous  dis¬ 
turbance  and  loss  (instead  of  the  expected  gain) 
which  the  project,  if  adopted,  would  cause  to  the 
national  economy,  the  government  has  now  decided 
to  abandon  the  project  in  question. 

“It  is  therefore  hoped  that,  as  soon  as  ever  circum¬ 
stances  will  permit,  the  coal  trade  of  Italy  will  return 
to  ante-bellum  conditions,  i.  e.,  as  soon  as  ships  are 
available  we  shall  be  allowed  a  free  and  un¬ 
hampered  field  for  carrying  on  traffic.  For  the  time 
being,  however,  the  government  monopoly  on  coal 
is  practically  in  force,  owing  to  the  tonnage  being 
still  under  State  control. 

“But,  as  noted  above,  this  state  of  affairs  will  cease 
as  soon  as  provision  can  be  made  for  the  transition 
from  the  state  of  war  to  that  of  peace.” 


One  man  has  calculated  a  saving  of  one-fifth  on 
the  domestic  coal  requirements  of  Philadelphia 
during  the  past  winter  season.  From  this  the  infer¬ 
ence  is  drawn  that  the  householder  has  profited  to 
the  extent  of  $5,600,000.  We  wonder  how  much  of 
this  remains  as  an  actual  net  surplus?  Probably 
very  little,  for  it  is  demonstrated  from  general  ex¬ 
perience  that  if  the  average  householder’s  money  does 
not  go  for  one  thing  it  goes  for  another.  We  are 
afraid  it  would  be  hard  to  corral  $500,000  of  the 
saving  referred  to. 


“It  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  no  one  good.”  Now 
it  is  said  that  the  street  railroad  companies  have 
been  saved  from  bankruptcy  by  the  mild  weather 
conditions  availing  in  the  northern  states  during  the 
past  few  months.  The  actual  saving  through  not 
being  required  to  remove  snow  from  car  tracks  has 
been  a  large  sum,  and  the  collateral  advantages  have 
also  been  great.  “Not  the  least  of  which,”  one  man 
says,  “was  the  absence  of  coal  trucks  disputing  the 
right  of  way  with  the  trolley  car  as  they  tried  to 
hurry  a  load  of  fuel  to  some  one  who  was  down  to 
the  boards.” 


More  Men,  More  Pay,  Less  Work. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  following  statement 
dn  an  address  delivered  by  Howard  Elliott,  president 
of  the  Northern  Pacific,  at  the  Chicago  Commercial 
Club  last  Saturday  night : 

“The  Pennsylvania  system,”  he  said,  “furnished 
12.2  per  cent  of  the  total  ton  mileage  and  14.5  per 
cent  of  the  total  passenger  mileage  of  the  steam 
roads  of  the  country.  On  Dec.  31,  1918,  the  sys¬ 
tem  had  233,600  employees.  Although  the  ton  mileage 
handled  in  1918  was  'less  than  in  1917  (the  latter 
year  under  private  control)  nearly  40,000  more  em¬ 
ployees  were  required  to  handle  a  smaller  volume  of 
business.” 

Considering  the  increased  rate  of  compensation 
made  under  the  several  official  awards  now  in  effect, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  more  than  a  few  railways 
are  barely  able  to  pay  operating  expenses. 


Shipments  of  coal  over  the  Virginian  Railway  dur¬ 
ing  January  amounted  to  469,700  tons,  compared  with 
445,404  tons  during  same  month  of  1918,  an  increase 
of  24,296  tons,  or  5.4  per  cent. 


Anthracite  Coal  Shipments.  Bituminous  Output  Increasing. 


Remarkable  Decrease  in  Tonnage  Shipped 
Due  to  Exceptionally  Mild  Weather. 

The  anthracite  shipments  for  February  as  reported 
to  the  Anthracite  Bureau  of  Information,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  amounted  to  3,871,932  tons  this  being,  with  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  years  1902,  1906  and  1912,  the  smallest 
in  a  period  of  18  years,  or  since  December,  1901. 

As  compared  with  the  preceding  month,  when  the 
shipments  were  5,934,241  tons,  the  shipments  in 
February  showed  a  decrease  of  a  little  over  two 
million  tons,  while  as  compared  with  February  of 
last  year  the  shipments  showed  a  decrease  of  1 ,940,000 
tons. 

The  very  low  record  for  February  of  this  year  may 
be  attributed  to  the  exceptionally  mild  weather  which 
has  prevailed  during  the  entire  winter. 

The  shipments  of  anthracite  coal  by  the  different 
companies  for  February,  1919,  and  same  month  in 
two  previous  years,  as  reported  to  the  Anthracite 
Bureau  of  Information,  follows  : 


Companies 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

P.  &  R . 

. .  966,725 

1,107,982 

725,809 

L.  V . 

. .  909,704 

1,042,784 

643,551 

J  c . 

. .  536,023 

638,557 

334,697 

D.  L.  &  W . 

. .  901,098 

997,550 

597,604 

D.  &  H . 

. .  482,638 

600,799 

629,929 

Penn . 

. .  428,230 

459,271 

273,031 

Erie . 

. .  637,325 

614,210 

371,033 

O.  &  W . 

..  143,711 

177,047 

108,029 

L.  &  N.  E . 

. .  225,944 

286,147 

188,249 

Total  . 

. .  5,231,398 

5,924,347 

3,871,932 

t52,966 

fl  12,265 

Net  total 

5,178,432 

5,812,082 

3,871,932 

t  Deduction:  Tonnage  reported  by  both  C.  RR.  of  N.  T. 
and  L.  &  N.  E.  KR. 

Shipments  during  February  decreased  1,940,150 
tons,  or  33.3  per  cent.,  compared  with  same  month 
of  1917. 

Tonnage  for  Two  Months. 


Tonnage  Shows  First  Gain  in  Six  Weeks _ 

Anthracite  Takes  Further  Drop. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey,  bituminous  production  showed  a  gain  of  4.8 
per  cent  in  the  week  ending  March  1,  when  8,088,000 
tons  was  mined,  as  against  7,715,000  tons  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  week.  This  was  the  first  time  an  upturn 
had  been  recorded  since  early  in  January.  The  out¬ 
put  is  running  30  per  cent  behind  a  year  ago. 

The  following  table  shows  the  trend  of  production 
in  recent  weeks,  with  comparisons  covering  the  same 
period  of  1918: 


Week  ending — 

1919 — tons. 

1918 — tons. 

January  25 . 

.  9,236,000 

10,109,000 

February  1 . 

. 8,316,000 

9,616,000 

February  8  . 

.  7,947,000 

10,561,000 

February  15 . 

. 7,761,000 

11,648,000 

February  22 . 

11,116,000 

March  1 . 

.  8,088,000 

11,607,000 

Shipments  by  Districts. 

Shipments  from  some  of  the  leading  districts,  for 

the  last  three  weeks, 

for  which  figu 

res  are 

available, 

are  shown  below : 

March  1 

Feb.  22 

Feb.  15 

Cars. 

Cars. 

Cars. 

Central  Penn . 

. 22,755 

22,871 

21,968 

Western  Penn . 

.  6,251 

6,497 

6,116 

Cumb- Pied- Somerset 

.  4,773 

4,447 

4,122 

Fairmont  . 

.  4,418 

3,971 

3,616 

Ohio  . 

. 13,867 

13,109 

12,758 

Smokeless,  East.  Ky 

.,  etc.  17,833 

16,077 

15,920 

Ill.,  Ind.,  West.  Ky. 

. 33,890 

31,125 

32,263 

Anthracite  Production. 


Anthracite  production  is  estimated  at  1,102,000  for 
the  week  ending  March  1,  as  compared  with  1,113,000 
tons  during  the  preceding  week.  A  year  ago  the 
hard-coal  mines  turned  out  1,936,000  tons  in  the  cor¬ 
responding  week. 


Shipments  by  the  initial  interest  for  the  two 
months  were : 


Companies  1917.  1918.  1919. 

P.  &  R .  2,116,872  2,040,128  1,881,612 

L.  V .  1,895,534  2,026,748  1,691,724 

J.  C .  1,154,211  1,251,536  832,687 

D.  L.  &  W .  1,901,481  2,027,527  1,531,973 

D.  &  H .  1,149,673  1,237,674  1,346,974 

Penn .  887,126  917,679  715,090 

Erie  .  1,320,372  1,246,542  1,058,274 

O.  &  W .  308,386  348,714  264,357 

L.  &  N.  E .  509,965  554,511  483,482 

Total  .  11,243,620  11,651,059  9,806,173 

f 124,463  1200,594  . 

Net  total  11,119,157  11,450,465  9,806,173 


t  Deduction:  Tonnage  reported  bv  both  C.  RR.  of  N  T 
and  L.  &  N.  E.  RR. 

Shipments  for  the  first  two  months  of  1919  de¬ 
creased  1,644,292  tons,  or  16.7  per  cent.,  compared 
with  same  period  of  1917. 

Shipments  for  the  coal  year  were: 

Companies  1916-1917  1917-1918  1918-1919 

Phila.  &  Reading.  11,541,178  13,459,445  13,339,828 

Lehigh  Valley .  10,934,270  12,865,850  12,586,368 

Cent.  RR.  of  N.  J..  6,485,736  6,249,024  5,928,059 

D.,  L.  &  W.  RR..  9,776,614  11,372,936  10,233,528 
Delaware  &  Hud.  Co.  6,518,233  7,892,860  8,162,731 


Pennsylvania  RR..  5,001,516  5,123,695  4,755,821 

Erie  RR .  6,930,053  7,975,611  7,588,336 

N.  Y.,  Ont.  &  West  1,739,542  1,865,556  1,749,351 

Leh.  &  New  Eng..  2,535,179  3,670,561  3,384,836 

Total  .  61,462,321  70,475,538  67,728,849 

*674,807  . 

Net  total  .  60,787,514  70,475,538  67,728,849 


*  Lehigh  &  New  England  tonnage  not  included, 
t  Deduction:  Tonnage  reported  by  both  C.  RR.  of  N  T 
and  L.  &  N.  E.  RR.  ‘ 

For  the  coal  year  from  April  1st  to  February  28th 
there  has  been  a  decrease  of  2,746,689  tons,  or  3.8  per 
cent. 


Railroads  Turn  Again  to  Bankers. 

There  are  more  than  a  few  references  to  the  en¬ 
thusiastic  reaction  which  followed  in  Wall  Street  the 
first  announcement  of  the  adjournment  of  Congress 
without  provision  having  been  made  for  the  financial 
needs  of  the  Railroad  Administration.  The  circum¬ 
stances  are  taken  by  some  as  an  indication  that  gov¬ 
ernment  control  has  encountered  one  very  definite 
obstacle,  for  it  appears  that  recourse  must  now  be 
had  to  the  “Money  Trust,”  which  helped  the  rail¬ 
roads  out  of  many  a  hole  in  the  past,  on  a  commis¬ 
sion  basis,  and  is  evidently  to  be  called  upon  again 
to  serve  them  on  the  customary  basis  of  compensa¬ 
tion. 

In  brief,  it  would  appear  that  certain  popular 
ideals  and  plans  will  have  to  be  modified  and  that 
after  a  somewhat  limited  excursion  into  the  field  of 
Socialism  and  radicalism  there  may  be  a  return  to 
the  methods  of  the  past.  It  would  be  gratifying,  of 
course,  if  we  could  be  assured  of  a  return  to  the  bet¬ 
ter  and  more  conservative  methods  of  earlier  days, 
but  we  have  to  consider  that  one  swallow  does  not 
make  a  summer  and  that  there  have  to  be  more  than 
a  few  lessons  learned  in  the  hard  school  of  expe¬ 
rience  before  certain  idealism  •  will  be  effectively 
modified. 


It  was  rather  an  interesting  item  that  we  had  from 
out  Chicago  correspondent  last  week  relative  to 
business  men  of  that  city  fearing  the  spread  of 
Bolshevik  propaganda  and  arranging  to  offset  and 
combat  it.  Is  this  not  the  proper  course?  Is  it  not 
a  mistake  to  ignore  the  situation  as  so  many  here¬ 
abouts,  in  Philadelphia,  Boston  and  other  large  cities, 
are  doing?  It  is  well  to  be  optimistic,  of  course,  but 
one  must  not  overlook  the  trend  of  the  times. 
Noah’s  neighbors,  the  old-time  story  goes,  declined 
to  take  any  precaution,  declaring  at  the  outset 
of  the  flood  that  it  was  only  a  shower.  History  tells 
how  they  fared. 
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A  Sound  Argument  Why  Consumers  Should  Buy  Now. 

With  President  Wilson  Strongly  Committed  to  a  Policy  of  Maintaining  Wages,  Prices  Cannot  Come  Down  l  Ins 

Year  and  They  Will  Surely  Advance  if  Buyers  Hold  01  f  Too  Long. 

BY  GEORGE  H.  CUSHING. 


The  questions  which  the  coal  users  want 
answered  today — no  delay  or  quibbling 
about  it — are  : 

“When  are  coal  prices  to  return,  even 
relatively,  to  the  pre-war  basis?” 

“When  will  it  be  a  good  time  to  buy  coal 
for  storage  next  winter?” 

“When  will  it  be  a  good  time  to  contract 
for  steam  coal  for  the  ensuing  coal  year?” 

I  shall  have  to  play  the  Yankee  and 
answer  those  questions  by  asking  another, 
namely : 

“When  are  wages  going  to  be  returned 
even  relatively  to  the  pre-war  basis?” 

That  is,  prices  on  coal  are  relatively  high 
because  the  miner’s  wages  are  abnormally 
high.  The  selling  price  of  coal  is  only  the 
sum  of  the  labor  cost,  the  material  cost  and 
a  part  of  the  overhead,  but  not  all  of  the 
items  included  in  the  latter  expense. 

I  have  not  gone  thoroughly  enough  into 
the  data  of  the  entire  coal  field  to  prove  the 
point  I  am  about  to  make.  But  1  have  ex¬ 
amined  enough  reports  recently  to  con¬ 
vince  me  that  the  proportion  of  the  mine- 
run  price  of  coal  which  goes  to  labor  is 
higher  today  than  it  has  been  in  twenty 
years.  Therefore,  the  present  price  of  coal 
is  more  than  ever  before  dictated  by  the 
labor  cost.  For  this  very  good  and  suf¬ 
ficient  reason,  it  will  prove  impossible  to 
reduce  the  selling  price  of  coal  until  the 
lafeor  cost  has,  by  some  process  or  other, 
been  reduced. 

The  President's  Stand  on  Wages. 

As  to  the  possibility  of  reducing  the  labor 
cost,  I  have  it  on  most  excellent  authority 
that  no  such  thing  will  be  countenanced. 
Instead,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  definitely  committed  himself,  in  sub¬ 
stance,  as  follows : 

“The  labor  problem  is  not  local  to  Ameri¬ 
ca.  It  is  international.  In  order  to  steer 
society  clear  of  the  pitfalls  of  Bolshevism 
and,  therefore,  to  keep  the  action  of 
organized  society  sane  and  healthful,  it  is 
necessary  to  mollify  the  labor  element.  The 
first  requisite  therefore  is  to  give  a  satis¬ 
factory  wage.  It  is  not  possible  for  any  na¬ 
tion,  acting  alone,  to  adjust  this  wage  scale. 
Much  less  is  it  possible  for  any  industry, 
acting  alone,  to  do  it.  Instead,  labor  s  com¬ 
pensation  must  first  be  adjusted  on  an  in¬ 
ternational  basis.  . 

“After  that,  we  can  take  it  up  nationally 
and  then  by  industries.  The  required  pri¬ 
mary  adjustment  is  going  to  be  impossible, 
of  course,  before  a  treaty  of  peace  has  been 
signed.  For  that  reason,  there  will  be  no 
disturbance  of  existing  wage  schedules  in 
America  until  after  peace  terms  have  been 
agreed  upon  and  until  a  treaty  of  peace 
actually  has  been  signed  between  the  United 
States  and  the  German  Empire. 

Reducing  this  flourish  of  internationalism 

to  blunt  Anglo-Saxon,  we  have: 

“Wages  will  stay  where  they  are  so  long 
as  the  President  can,  under  his  war  power, 
keep  them  there.” 


When  the  President  had  made,  in  sub¬ 
stance,  that  declaration  of  his  principles  it 
became  instantly  the  Constitution  and  the 
supporting  statutes  of  every  member  of  his 
Cabinet.  Through  them,  it  became  the  in¬ 
violable  rule  of  conduct  of  every  bureau 
and  of  every  war  board  in  Washington.  No 
law  of  Congress  was  ever  so  sacredly  ob¬ 
served  or  so  greatly  honored.  One  gentle¬ 
man,  crossing  himself  devoutly  and  turning 
to  face  the  White  House,  said: 

“His  word  is  the  law.  I  am  his  servant. 

I  would  as  soon  try  to  dynamite ^the  gates 
of  Heaven  as  violate  that  decree.” 

So,  I  guess,  the  labor  wage  is  pretty  firm¬ 
ly  fixed. 

Business  Men  Appeal  in  V  ain. 

Still,  dozens  of  representatives  of  scores 
of  industries  have  recently  come  to  Wash¬ 
ington.  One  and  all,  they  make  a  statement 
which  is  substantially  as  follows : 

“Our  business  is  at  a  standstill.  The 
people  who  normally  buy  what  normally  we 
have  to  sell  say  that  our  present  prices  are 
out  of  line  with  peace  time  conditions.  They 
are  awaiting  a  reduction.  We  know  there 
is  need  for  a  downward  readjustment  of  oui 
prices.  This  should  be  effected  quickly  in 
order  to  stimulate  buying  along  normal, 
safe  and  natural  lines.  But  we  cannot  put 
our  prices  down  until  we  can  enter  a  peace- 
basis  agreement  with  our  labor. 

“Therefore,  we  have  come  to  Washington 
to  request  that,  through  some  public  in¬ 
strumentality,  a  wage  conference  shall  be 
arranged  between  us  and  our  employees. 
We  do  not  ask  that  wages  be  fixed  by  the 
Government  upon  a  peace-time  instead  of  a 
war-time  basis.  We  do  not  ask  a  reduction. 
All  we  ask  is  a  chance  to  talk  matters  ovei 
with  our  men.” 

I  have  seen  this  long  procession  of  busi¬ 
ness  men  come  to  Washington  to  present 
that  declaration  of  economic  principles.  Al¬ 
so,  I  have  seen  them  stare  when  some  public 
official  starts  in  to  declaim,  like  an  animated 
phonograph,  the  declaration  of  principles 
as  announced  by  President  Wilson. 

Everything  Waits  on  Peace  Treat}. 

Thereupon,  everything  comes  to  a  stand¬ 
still.  Prices  can’t  come  down  until  wages 
come  down.  Wages  can’t  come  down  until 
a  treaty  of  peace  is  signed.  On  that  score, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  has  given 
his  personal  word  to  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  to  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor.  That  ends  the  discussion.  I  he 
President  has  spoken  and  he  is  the  big  boss 

in  these  parts.  , 

With  that  situation  confronting  the 
nation,  the  next  question  is: 

“When  will  the  treaty  of  peace  be  signed  i 
Accordingly,  when  will  the  war  powers  of 
the  President  cease?  Therefore,  when  can 
wages  be  readjusted  on  an  international 
basis,  hence  on  a  national  basis  and  hence  n 
industries?  In  a  word,  when  will  the  treaty 
of  peace  be  signed?” 


To  ask  that  question  is  equivalent  to  ask¬ 
ing  the  two  old  conundrums : 

“How  old  is  Ann?” 

And,  “How  long  is  a  string?” 

One  political  prophet,  who  lives  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  gives  the  following  as  his  personal 
opinion  about  when  the  treaty  of  peace  will 
be  signed: 

“We  all  know  that  President  Wilson  is  a 
man  of  strong  will.  In  fact,  he  is  stubborn. 
President  Wilson  has  decided  that  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  League  of  Nations  must  be 
adopted  as  a  part  of  a  treaty  of  peace  with 
Germany.  He  says  that,  as  it  stands,  it  is 
good  enough.  He  is  trying  to  commit  the 
United  States  to  those  two  things. 

“On  the  contrary,  the  Senate,  which  must 
approve  any  treaty  negotiated  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  is  equally  firm  on  two  positions, 
namely : 

“The  League  of  Nations  should  not  be 
organized  as  part  of  the  treaty  of  peace. 

“And,  the  Constiution  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  as  finally  adopted,  should  differ 
from  that  which  is  now  proposed. 

May  Be  a  Long  Delay. 

“It  is  conceivable  that  the  President  and 
the  Senate  will  come  to  a  deadlock  on  this 
question.  This  will  delay  the  signing  of  the 
treaty  of  peace.  I  do  not  expect,  in  fact, 
that  it  will  be  signed  until  after  we  have 
had  a  Presidential  election  in  which  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  President  and  the 
Senate  will  be  made  the  main  political  issue. 
For  this  reason,  I  do  not  expect  the  treaty 
of  peace  to  be  signed  until  after  March  4, 
1921.” 

If  this  man  proves  a  good  prophet,  it  must 
mean,  as  I  see  it,  that  the  war  powers  of  the 
President  will  extend  throughout  his  ad¬ 
ministration.  With  the  extension  of  his 
war  powers,  will  come  an  equal  extension  of 
his  control  over  the  wages  of  labor  and,  in¬ 
cidentally,  the  continued  active  functioning 
of  the  Fuel  Administration. 

It  is  impossible,  of  course,  for  anyone  to 
say  either  that  this  prophet  is  right  or 
wrong.  He  is  as  likely  to  prove  right  as  he 
is  likely  to  prove  wrong. 

This  much  can  be  said:  Every  premise 
which  he  assumes  is  an  actually  existing 
condition. 

That  is,  the  President  is  a  strong  willed 
person. 

He  not  only  insists  that  the  present  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  League  of  Nations  is  ad¬ 
mirable  but  that  it  shall  be  made  a  part  of 
the  treaty  of  peace.  He  has  gone  to  the 
extent  of  defying  the  Senate  to  oppose  him 
in  this  matter.  His  adherents  here  in  Wash¬ 
ington  have  openly  declared  that  he  intends 
to  appeal  to  the  sentiment  of  the  country  to 
support  him  against  the  Senate  to  the  end 
that  the  Senate  may  be  compelled  to  ratify 
the  treaty  which  he  now  proposes. 

It  is  equally  known  that  the  Senate  is 
planning  to  resist  this  effort  by  President 
Wilson.  Leading  members  of  the  Senate 
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actually  have  taken  the  stump  in  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  the  President’s  appeal  to  the  people. 
They  are  creating,  today,  a  sentiment 
against  the  present  Constitution  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  although  not  against  the 
League  itself. 

It  is  inevitable  that  the  League  of  Nations 
will  be  the  big  issue  in  the  next  Presidential 
election.  But,  whether  the  signing  of  the 
treaty  of  peace  will  be  delayed  until  the 
next  President  is  elected  and  inaugurated,  is 
quite  a  big  question. 

Nevertheless,  one  thing  is  sure.  This 
fight  between  these  political  forces  will  not 
be  out  of  the  air  before  the  winter  of  1919 
is  upon  us.  It  seems  impossible  now  to  sign 
a  treaty  of  peace  before  the  first  of  Tanuary, 
1920.  3 

Early  Price  Reduction  Improbable. 
d  If  that  means  anything  at  all,  it  means 
that  the  President  will,  personally  and 
through  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  exer¬ 
cise  every  possible  influence  to  keep  the 
wages  of  labor  upon  the  present  schedule. 

With  wages  upon  their  present  basis,  it 
is  going  to  be  impossible  to  reduce  com¬ 
modity  prices  because,  as  I  said  a  while  ago, 
the  cost  of  labor  is  a  greater  percentage  of 
the  cost  of  coal  today  than  it  ever  was  be¬ 
fore. 

Since  it  is  going  to  be  impossible  to  reduce 
the  wages  of  the  miner,  it  is  going  to  be  im¬ 
possible  to  reduce  the  price  of  coal  before 
the  first  of  January,  1920. 

That  allows  me  to  answer — assumptively 
at  least  and  prophetically — the  question 
which  I  propounded  at  the  beginning  of  this 
article,  namely: 

“When  is  it  the  right  time  to  buy  coal  for 
storage?  And  when  is  it  the  right  time  to 
enter  upon  a  contract  for  coal?” 

Time  to  Buy  Coal  Is  Now. 

I  say  that  since  the  price  of  labor  is  not 
going  to  come  down,  the  price  of  coal  is 
not  going  to  come  down.  Therefore,  the 
time  to  buy  is  now. 

.  The  reason  for  that  statement  is  very 
simple.  The  wise  man  always  buys  any¬ 
thing  when  no  one  else  wants  to  buy.  Then 
he  gets  preferred  delivery,  preferred  ser¬ 
vice,  and  every  consideration  from  the 
seller.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the  re¬ 
tailers,  the  steam  users,  and  the  railroads, 
for  obvious  reasons,  are  delaying  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  coal.  Today,  the  mines  want  busi¬ 
ness.  They  can’t  encourage  it  by  cutting 
the  price  because  their  costs  are  high.  But 
they  can  make  every  other  inducement  to 
buyers,  namely: 

they  can  give  him  the  best  quality  of  coal. 
They  can  ship  him  coal  prepared  the  most 
carefully. 

And,  they  can  give  him  that  service  today 
which  will  be  impossible  at  a  later  time. 

There  is  another  very  definite  reason  for 
buying  now.  If  everyone  delays  until  next 
fall,  the  coal  producing  organization 
will  be  demoralized  by  long  idleness 
as  will  also  be  the  transportation  facili¬ 
ties.  If  we  try  to  do  in  the  autumn 
the  business  normally  done  in  the  spring, 
summer  and  autumn  there  will  be  a 
congestion  of  business,  a  shortage  of  coal 
and  a  rise  in  price.  The  man  who  buys  to¬ 
day  avoids  the  inevitable  embarrassment 
attendant  upon  delay. 

#  Waiting  for  coal  prices  to  come  down  is 
like  waiting  for  the  clock  to  strike  twelve 
when  it  is  a  quarter  to  one. 


Major  Dickerman  Returns  from  France. 

Major  A.  L.  Dickerman,  Jr.,  who  returned  from 
France  last  week  on  the  Mauretania ,  has  been  mus- 
tered  out  of  the  military  service  and  has  resumed  the 
active  management  of  Dickerman  &  Englis,  Inc.,  42 
Broadway,  New  York. 

Major  Dickerman  went  abroad  last  September  and 
was  assigned  to  duties  in  the  Fuel  Branch  of  the 
Quartermaster  Corps.  With  several  other  American 
coal  men  holding  commissions  in  the  army  he  was 
in  charge  of  the  distribution  of  coal  to  the  2,000,000 
American  troops  who  were  in  France  when  the  fight¬ 
ing  stopped. 

Upon  the  signing  of  the  Armistice,  Major  Dicker- 
man  was  ordered  to  Germany  as  fuel  officer  for  the 
Army  of  Occupation.  The  work  was  difficult  but  in¬ 
teresting,  involving  extensive  travelling  through  the 
Saare  Valley,  and  other  German  mining  regions. 

Major  Dickerman  was  in  the  service  about  a  year 
and  a  half.  Before  going  abroad  he  was  attached 
to  the  Power  and  Fuel  Section  of  the  Production 
Division,  Ordnance  Department,  in  which  capacity 
he  looked  after  the  coal  supply  of  some  of  the  New 
England  factories  working  on  Government  contracts. 
His  work  was  so  efficient  that  he  was  advanced  in 
rank  from  Captain  to  Major  and  assigned  to  over¬ 
seas  service. 


Col.  Finley  Dead. 

In  its  annual  report  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.  notes 
the  death  of  two  of  its  prominent  directors — Sen¬ 
ator  George  T.  Oliver,  whose  death  occurred  on 
January  22,  1918,  (as  heretofore  noted)  and  Col.  J. 
B.  Finley,  who  died  on  February  27. 

Col.  Finley  was  elected  a  director  of  the  com¬ 
pany  in  1912.  Prior  to  that  he  had  been  a  director 
of  the  Monongahela  River  Consolidated  Coal  &  Coke 
Co.  since  its  organization  in  1899.  He  was  a  little 
over  70  years  of  age.  Pie  was  long  one  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  leaders  of  the  Monongahela  Valley,  and  was 
chiefly  instrumental  in  the  organization  of  what  was 
once  known  as  the  River  Company.  Col.  Finley  had 
been  a  bank  president  for  many  years  prior  to  en¬ 
gaging  in  the  coal  business,  and  was  relied  upon 
as  a  most  valuable  adviser  of  the  corporations  with 
which  he  was  identified. 


It  is  unusual  to  hear  of  any  sort  of  fuel  being  in 
demand  at  a  premium  now,  but  a  press  dispatch  from 
Kansas  states  that  there  is  a  shortage  of  corn  cobs, 
which  out  in  that  section  form  the  favorite  kindling 
for  household  fires.  They  are  said  to  be  in  great 
demand  at  $2  a  load. 


Opens  New  York  Office. 


Pennsylvania  Smithing  Coal  Co.  Establishes 
Sales  Headquarters  at  No.  1  Broadway. 

The  Pennsylvania  Smithing  Co.,  Inc.,  whose  ad¬ 
vertisement  appears  on  the  front  cover  of  this  issue, 
is  a  new  concern  with  mines  in  the  Wells  Creek  dis¬ 
trict  of  Somerset  County,  Pennsylvania.  The  prop¬ 
erty  has  been  under  development  for  several  years 
and  was  acquired  by  the  present  owners  early  last 
winter. 

It  consists  of  1,150  acres,  located  five  miles  north 
of  the  town  of  Somerset,  on  the  Somerset  Branch 
of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad.  Operations  are 
being  carried  on  in  both  the  C-Prime  and  the  D 
seams.  The  C-Prime  is  the  seam  from  which  the 
best  grade  of  Quemahoning  coal  is  mined. 

The  D  seam  produces  a  smithing  coal  which  is  un¬ 
excelled  for  welding  and  forging  purposes,  as  well 
as  for  general  steam  use.  Analyses  show;  it  to  be 
the  equal  of  any  smithing  coal  produced  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  not  excluding  the  best  South  Fork  coals. 

Channel  samples  taken  from  eleven  facings  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  mines  averaged  5.93  in  ash,  0.62 
in  sulphur,  and  0.008  in  phosphorus.  Calorimeter 
tests  showed  upwards  of  15,000  B.  T.  U.,  while  the 
fusing  point  of  the  ash  was  found  to  be  2,781  de¬ 
grees. 

Nowadays  fuel  experts  are  paying  quite  as  much 
attention  to  the  fusing  point  of  coal  as  to  its  other 
characteristics,  for  its  liability  to  clinker  depends  on 
the  temperature  at  which  the  ash  begins  to  melt. 
The  fusing  points  of  various  coals  range  from  around 
2,200  degrees  to  slightly  over  2,800.  A  coal  whose 
fusing  point  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  latter 
figure  will  seldom  or  never  clinker  eve'n  under  the 
strongest  forced  draft. 

The  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Smithing  Coal 
Co.,  Inc.,  is  Charles  F.  Roy,  the  well-known  Somer¬ 
set  County  operator.  Philip  P.  Woods,  who  has  long 
been  engaged  in  the  water  transportation  business 
in  New  York,  operating  a  fleet  of  coal  barges  in 
the  harbor  and  Sound  trade,  is  vice-president,  and 
A.  Sidney  Davison,  head  of  the  A.  Sidney  Davison 
Coal  Co.,  New  York,  is  secretary  and  treasurer. 
Sales  headquarters  are  at  No.  1  Broadway. 


Central  Pennsylvania  Prices. 

The  following  quotations  represent  the  prices  at 
which  various  grades  of  Pennsylvania  and  northern 
West  Virginia  bituminous  coals  (mine-run  when  not 
otherwise  specified)  are  being  sold  at  the  mines  for 
prompt  shipment: 

F.  o.  b.  mines.  Net  ton. 


Best  South  Fork .  $2.95-$3.25 

Standard  Quemahoning  .  2.80-  2.95 

Nanty-Glo  . 2.95 

Good  Miller  Vein .  2.75-  2.95 

Medium  grade,  Cent.  Pa .  2.65-  2.75 

Low  grade,  Cent.  Pa .  2.50-  2.65 

High  grade  gas,  % .  2.65-  2.90 

High  grade  gas,  mine-run .  2.50-  2.75 

High  grade  gas,  slack .  2.30-  2.40 

Medium  grade,  Fairmont .  2.25-  2.50 

Freeport  .  2.25-  2.50 


New  York  Prices. 

Below  are  the  prices  at  which  coal,  in  some  of  the 
New  York  harbor  bituminous  pools  is  being  offered: 

Gross  tons.  F.  o.  b.  ports. 

Pools  1-9-71  .  $5.10-$5.45 

Pools  10-11  .  4.90-  5.15 

Pools  18-34-44  .  4.15-  4.40 


One  of  the  publications  that  is  in  close  touch  with 
the  U.  M.  W.  asserts  that  district  and  international 
officials  will  make  an  effort  to  obtain  the  check-off 
for  anthracite  miners  following  the  next  convention 
and  wage  conference.  Evidently  this  is  a  proposition 
that  will  not  down,  notwithstanding  the  positive 
assertions  on  the  subject  that  have  been  made  by 
representatives  of  the  producers. 
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Death  of  W.  G.  Morton. 


Shipped  First  All-Rail  Bituminous  Into  New 
England  and  New  York  State. 

Warner  Groom  Morton,  a  veteran  coal  man  of 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  died  at  his  home  in  that  city  on  March 
6  at  the  age  of  68.  Mr.  Morton  was  born  in  Pitts¬ 
field,  Mass.,  on  March  3,  1851,  and  became  identified 
with  the  coal  business  March  1,  1868,  when  17  years 
of  age  He  handled  the  first  all-rail  bituminous  coal 
going  into  New  England  and  New  York  State.  He 
was,  of  course,  also  handling  anthracite  coal,  and 
during  one  very  severe  winter  he  purchased  1,000 
tons  of  coal  in  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  carted  it  across 
the  Hudson  River  on  the  ice  to  Fishkill  Landing 
and  there  re-shipped  it  to  Albany  and  other  New 
York  and  New  England  points. 

The  business  is  now  conducted  under  the  firm 
name  of  W.  G.  Morton,  130  State  street,  Albany, 
and  was  founded  in  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  in  1846,  by  his 
father,  Seth  Worth  Morton. 

In  1884,  Mr.  Morton  moved  his  office  to  Albany, 
continuing  the  retail  business  in  Pittsfield  under 
another  name.  This  coal  yard,  which  was  started  in 
1848.  has  been  operated  as  a  retail  coal  plant  ever 
since. 


W.  G.  MORTON 


On  July  1,  1884,  Mr.  Morton  purchased,  through 
E.  R.  Holden,  the  first  D.,  L.  &  W.  all-rail  anthra¬ 
cite  that  came  into  the  Albany  market  and  New  Eng¬ 
land,  continuing  as  sales  -agent  for  that  company 
until  its  entire  withdrawal  from  the  New  England 
market. 

In  1887  the  North  River  Coal  &  Wharf  Co.,  at 
Communipaw,  N.  J.,  constructed  its  plant  which 
handled  the  tidewater  tonnage  of  the  Philadelphia 
&  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co.  for  several  seasons, 
until  the  Port  Reading  docks  were  constructed,  and 
Mr.  Morton  was  financially  interested  in  the  enter¬ 
prise  during  the  years  of  its  greatest  prosperity. 

Witnessed  Opening  of  Beech  Creek  R.  R. 

Mr.  Morton  was  present  at  the  opening  of  the  old 
Beech  Creek  Railroad  in  Clearfield  County,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  which  has  played  such  an  important  part 
in  the  developments  of  the  soft  coal  business.  He 
was  sole  all-rail  agent  for  this  coal  for  New  York 
State  and  New  England  as  long  as  it  was  placed  on 
the  commercial  market,  the  entire  tonnage  of  the 
Clearfield  Bituminous  Coal  Corporation  now  being 
devoted  to  the  fuel  supply  of  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad. 

In  1900  Mr.  Morton  conceived  the  idea  of  turning 
an  old  New  York  Central  grain  elevator  at  Albany 
into  a  coal  depot.  This  was  a  great  success  and 


has  been  in  operation  ever  since.  It  is  the  largest 
in  the  world  with  an  overhead  storage,  the  capacity 
being  over  20,000  tons — all  the  coal  12  feet  above 
ground.  This  plant  has  saved  Albany  and  many 
nearby  New  York  State  and  New  England  towns 
from  a  coal  famine  frequently.  The  value  of  it  was 
greatly  appreciated  in  Albany  in  1913,  when  prac¬ 
tically  no  shipments  came  into  that  city  for  ten  days, 
after  two  successive  heavy  snow-falls. 

In  1898  Mr.  Morton  got  the  idea  that  coal  and 
other  bulk  material  in  Albany  could  better  be  hauled 
down  hill  than  up,  and  tried  to  get  the  New  York 
Central  interested  in  building  a  yard  in  the  western 
part  of  the  city.  The  plan  was  opposed  because  of 
its  supposed  impracticability.  Eventually,  however, 
in  December,  1902,  to  be  exact,  through  the  efforts 
of  F.  E.  Herriman,  then  Coal  Traffic  Manager  of  the 
New  York  Central  work  was  started  and  rushed 
through  to  completion.  The  yard  is  now  known  as 
Prospect  Avenue  and  Morton  Terminal.  From  50 
to  60  cars  are  handled  there  daily  and  the  number 
is  increasing  rapidly,  augmenting  the  delivery  of  all 
classes  of  bulk  freight  by  the  New  York  Central  in 
that  city  because  of  its  natural  facilities. 

At  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  Stanley 
Electric  Mfg.  Co.,  at  Pittsfield,  Mr.  Morton  was  one 
of  the  stockholders,  and  he  erected  the  building 
where  the  company  started  business  and  eventually 
added  two  other  buildings  to  it.  This  corporation 
sold  out  to  the  General  Electric  Co.,  so  that  this 
undertaking  was  the  forerunner  of  the  enormous 
G.  E.  shop  in  Pittsfield,  now  employing  6,000  to  8,000 
hands.  The  buildings  which  the  company  had  occu¬ 
pied  Mr.  Morton  turned  into  warehouses,  both  cold 
and  dry  storage,  organizing  the  New  England  Cold 
Storage  &  Warehouse  Co.  _ 

Mr.  Morton  was  a  member  of  All  Saints  Cathe¬ 
dral,  the  Fort  Orange  Club,  Albany  Country  Club, 
Transportation  Club  of  New  York,  and  the  Park 
Club  of  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  and  also  a  member  of  the 
Albany  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Morton  leaves  a  brother,  William  Hayward 
Morton,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  his  widow  Kate  Root 
Morton,  and  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Frank  R.  Lanagan, 
and  a  son,  Seth  Worth  Morton,  both  of  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  and  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Thomas  E.  Bancroft, 
of  White  Plains,  N.  Y„  and  four  grandchildren. 


Passing  of  an  Old  Mine. 

Evansville,  Ind.,  March  5. — What  was  known  as 
the  old  Ingle  mine,  near  this  city,  the  first  coal  mine 
to  be  opened  in  Indiana,  has  disappeared  from  the 
Ohio  River  front.  The  tipple  which  has  stood  for 
so  many  years  has  been  wrecked  and  the  last  vestige 
of  the  colliery  is  gone. 

The  mine  was  opened  fifty  years  ago  and  was 
owned  and  operated  by  an  English  syndicate.  When 
the  shaft  was  sunk  it  was  known  as  the  Bodiam 
mine  and  was  managed  by  John  Wymond,  who  came 
from  England  for  that  purpose.  The  mine  had  been 
completely  worked  out  when  it  was  abandoned.  The 
workings  had  drifted  under  the  Ohio  River  to  the 
Kentucky  shore.  The  syndicate  sold  the  mine  to 
John  Ingle,  Sr.,  and  it  remained  in  his  family  for 
many  years. 

The  last  owner  was  James  H.  Moore,  of  the 
Crescent  Coal  Co.,  Evansville. 


Receipts  of  Coal  at  Boston 

Receipts  of  coal  at  Boston  for  February,  and  two 
months,  1918  and  1919,  were  as  follows : 

February  Two  Months 


Water  1918 

Anthracite  .  45,836 

Bituminous  . 348,030 


1919  1918  1919 

39,889  76,558  120,378 

233,166  612,338  484,599 


Nova  Scotia 


Rail 

Anthracite  . 23,188 

Bituminous  .  3,127 

Total  . 420,181 


16,843  56,641  39,359 

7,223  10,347  25,794 

297,121  756,884  670,130 


W.  R.  Wilburn,  general  superintendent  of  the 
Madeira-Hill  Coal  Mining  Co.’s  mines  in  Central 
Pennsylvania,  and  one  of  the  best  known  coal 
men  in  that  part  of  the  State,  died  at  his  home  in 
Philipsburg  on  March  7. 


Lake  Fleet  Not  Expected  to  Get  Under  Full 
Headway  Until  May  1. 

Buffalo,  March  13. — The  situation  on  the  Great 
Lakes  is  about  as  unexpected  as  everything  else. 
A  while  ago  it  looked  as  if  the  opening  would  be 
brisk  and  business  would  be  active  right  along. 
Somehow,  though,  the  seasons  with  the  lakes  open 
early,  they  do  not  usually  start  in  with  much  of  a 
rush,  and  it  is  decidedly  so  now.  The  lakes  have 
never  been  frozen  over  at  all  this  winter,  and  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  harbors,  business  could  have 
been  kept  up  all  winter  about  as  well  as  not.  Now 
there  is  the  spectacle  of  entirely  open  lakes,  ex¬ 
cept  a  small  amount  of  ice  at  some  points  on 
Lake  Superior,  and  a  fleet  that  is  to  be  kept  idle 
just  as  long  as  possible  to  see  if  business  will  not 
start  up. 

The  worst  of  the  situation  is  that  ore  does  not 
show  any  prospect  of  moving  early.  No  reports  are 
received  that  any  has  been  sold.  Vessels  are  still 
looking  for  the  last-season  rate  of  $1  per  ton  on  ore. 
It  was  some  time  ago  reported  that  the  lower-lake 
docks  were  badly  loaded  up  with  iron  ore,  but  that 
has  now  been  shipped  out  so  that  they  are  in  about 
the  usual  condition  at  this  time  of  the  year.  Buffalo 
has  a  big  winter  fleet  waiting  for  business.  This 
port  is  now  one  of  the  big  ore-r.eceiving  centers, 
being  exceeded  on  Lake  Erie  only  by  Ashtabula  and 
Cleveland,  having  passed  Conneaut  not  long  ago. 

Outside  of  ore  the  situation  is  discouraging. 
There  is  not  much  lumber  to  move,  package  freight 
is  scarce,  and  coal  is  loaded  merely  to  get  rid  of  it. 
There  is  a  large  amount  of  grain  to  come  down,  but 
vessels  do  not  care  to  go  after  it  early  for  fear  that 
they  will  have  to  tie  up  after  taking  one  cargo.  They 
prefer  to  remain  tied  up.  So  it  may  happen  that 
most  of  the  fleet  will  remain  idle  till  May,  as  it 
was  obliged  to  last  spring  on  account  of  the  ice. 


Want  Mines  Reclassified. 


New  York  Shippers  Contend  Action  Should 
Not  Be  Delayed  Any  Longer. 

That  the  officials  of  the  Tidewater  Coal  Ex¬ 
change  are  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse .  in 
deciding  to  wait  until  it  is  sure  that  the  pooling 
arrangement  is  to  be  continued  before  making  the 
mine  reclassifications  that  are  so  badly  needed. is 
the  belief  of  the  Wholesale  Coal  Trade  Associa¬ 
tion  of  New  York.  Officers  of  the  latter  organiza¬ 
tion  contend  that  the  work  should  be  carried  out 
with  all  possible  speed,  so  that  shippers  who  are  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  the  present  classification  will  not  drop 
out  and  disrupt  the  Exchange. 

These  views  are  set  forth  in  a  letter  written  to 
J.  W.  Howe,  commissioner  of  the  Tidewater  Coal 
Exchange,  by  Charles  S.  Allen,  secretary  of  the 
New  York  association,  under  date  of  March  8, 
reading  as  follows : 

“We  acknowledge  your  letter  of  February  26th 
in  respect  of  our  request  for  an  immediate,  scientific 
classification  of  coal  for  the  pools. 

“We  note  that  you  have  postponed  action  pending 
determination  as  to  whether  the  Exchange  is  to  be 
continued.  We  feel  that  immediate  action  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  to  preserve  the  benefits  of  the  Ex¬ 
change  to  those  who  desire  to  use  it.  Some  shippers, 
who  otherwise  would  continue  in  the  Exchange, 
are  now  making  direct  shipments,  outside  the  pools, 
because  of  the  manner  in  which  the  classification 
matter  has  been  handled.  They  will,  no  doubt, 
be  followed  by  others,  as  long  as  the  present  con¬ 
dition  is  allowed  to  exist. 

“We  also  believe  that  some  of  the  present  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Executive  Committee,  being  opposed  to 
the  continuance  of  the  Exchange,  should  resign, 
and  that  they  should  be  replaced  by  those  in 
sympathy  with  a  continuation  of  the  Exchange  and 
who  will  adopt  rules  and  regulations  that  will  be 
acceptable  to  their  associates  in  the  pools.” 

Annual  Statistical  Review:  soon  ready— send  in 
your  order. 
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Important  Needs  of  the  Hour  in  Coal  Trade. 

Prices,  Distributors,  Preparation  and  Co-related  Features  Are  the  Most  Vital  Problems — 
Mr.  Rice  Looks  for  General  Downward  Readjustment  of  Costs  and  Prices. 


“To  my  mind  the  three  most  important  problems 
facing  the  coal  trade  today  are  prices,  distribution 
and  preparation,  with  their  co-related  features,”  said 
Arthur  F.  Rice,  commissioner  of  the  Coal  Merchants 
Association  of  New  York  City,  at  the  recent  retail 
convention  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hotel. 

“As  to  the  first,”  he  continued,  “it  is  certain  that, 
from  whatever  causes,  prices  are  too  high,  not  only 
for  the  purse  of  the  buyer  but  also  for  the  good  of 
the  business,  and  the  sooner  we  can  get  back  to 
something  like  normal  figures  the  better  it  will  be 
for  all  concerned.  The  most  optimistic  man  cannot 
expect  to  see  this  done  at  once,  for  there  must  be  a 
rather  gradual  reduction  in  the  cost  of  labor  and 
materials  in  which  the  question  of  prices  is  largely 
involved;  but  that  this  readjustment  will  and  must 
come  is  certain,  and  there  are  indications  that  it  is 
not  far  off. 

“During  the  past  two  years  everything  has  been 
based  on  abnormal  conditions  and  we  have  got  to 
find  ourselves  and  get  back  to  a  reasonable  standard 
of  measurement.  With  two  jobs  for  every  man, 
labor  has  had  its-  own  way,  and  from  that  evil  day 
when  the  United  States  Government  allowed  labor 
to  hold  a  watch  on  legislators  in  the  halls  of  Con¬ 
gress  and  to  enforce  its  demands,  wages  have  ad¬ 
vanced  to  a  point  which  makes  it  impossible  to  trans¬ 
act  business  on  natural  and  reasonable  lines. 

“In  like  manner  the  costs  of  commercial  materials 
as  well  as  the  necessities  of  life  have  increased  by 
leaps  and  bounds  until  they  are  at  a  fictitious  height 
today,  and  constitute  the  principal  reason  and  excuse 
for  abnormally  high  wages. 

Law  of  Supply  and  Demand  Will  Govern. 

“But  here  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  is  making 
itself  felt  and  will  inevitably  result  in  lower  prices 
— with  lower  wages  as  a  concurrent  result.  With  the 
Pillsbury  Mills  closed  down  for  lack  of  orders  and 
the  cold  storage  warehouses  bursting  with  surplus  of 
pork  and  beef,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  prices  for 
bread  and  meat  will  come  down.  A  surplus  of  prod¬ 
ucts  and  of  labor  never  meant  anything  else  and 
never  will,  and  with  a  million  tons  of  anthracite  coal 
in  excess  of  the  demand,  with  operations  closing 
down  and  miners  out  of  work,  I  fail  to  see  how  we 
can  expect  the  laws  of  economics  to  work  differently 
in  the  coal  business  than  in  any  other. 

“If  what  we  have  been  hearing  is  true,  that  even 
at  the  present  high  prices  many  collieries  are  being 
worked  at  a  loss,  the  producers’  remedy  will  lie,  not 
in  still  higher  prices  in  a  glutted  market,  but  in  the 
curtailment  of  production  and  the  day  of  lower  costs 
for  labor  and  materials,  which  will  come  as  surely 
as  the  sun  rises  and  sets  when  there  are  two  men 
for  every  job  and  two  pounds  of  steel  for  every 
pound  ordered.  W  hat  happened  in  the  copper  fields 
will  happen  elsewhere.  With  a  big  surplus  on  hand, 
prices  were  reduced  from  26  cents  to  17  cents  to 
create  a  market ;  wages  were  automatically  reduced 
and  the  miners  struck;  but  they  soon  went  back  to 
work  at  the  new  scale. 

“I  believe  substantially  the  same  thing  will  happen 
in  the  coal  fields  ere  long,  and  for  the  ultimate  good 
of  the  business  I  certainly  hope  it  will,  especially  as 
regards  the  steam  sizes,  the  high  prices  for  which 
have  invited  the  substitution  of  gas,  electricity,  coke 
and  soft  coal  to  an  extent  that  means,  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate,  a  tremendous  loss  of  anthracite  tonnage,  a  lot 
of  which  will  never  return.  If  this  uneconomic  con¬ 
dition  is  allowed  to  continue,  through  prohibitive 
prices  for  the  steam  sizes,  the  disastrous  results  will 
be  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  temporary  profits  of 
the  producers,  and  both  wholesalers  and  retailers  will 
suffer  alike. 

Dealers  Stand  to  Lose  on  Steam  Sizes. 

“The  latter  have  already  suffered  by  having  this 
steam  coal  practically  forced  upon  them  at  exorbi¬ 
tantly  high  prices.  For  it  they  had  little  sale  and 
upon  it  they  are  destined  to  take  a  serious  loss. 
Part  of  this  hardship  was  due  to  the  inexplicable 
refusal  of  the  Fuel  Administration  to  regulate  prices 


for  steam  coals  when  they  fixed  the  prices  for  do¬ 
mestic  sizes;  and  part  of  it  was  due  to  the  whole¬ 
salers’  policy  of  getting  the  retail  trade  to  stock  this 
coal  instead  of  stocking  it  themselves  at  their  stor¬ 
age  plants,  which  were  created  for  that  purpose. 

“The  retail  dealers  in  this  city  have  already  done 
their  part  toward  the  readjustment  of  prices  to  a 
lower  level  in  accordance  with  market  conditions. 
On  the  day  after  the  Fuel  Administration  ceased  to 
function,  prices  were  reduced  an  average  of  25  cents 
per  ton  on  the  domestic  sizes  and  35  cents  on  the 
steam  sizes;  last  week  the  price  of  soft  coal  was 
decreased  from  about  $7.50  to  $7.25,  and  if  the  facts 
warrant  it  the  figures  will  go  lower,  because  we 
realize  that  greater  forces  than  our  own  opinions  and 
desires  are  at  work. 

“As  to  distribution,  there  is  a  subject  so  vital  and 
imminent  as  to  cause  the  keenest  anxiety,  chiefly  be¬ 
cause  there  is  a  lot  of  coal  on  hand  that  nobody 
knows  what  to  do  with.  The  temptation  to  cut  re¬ 
tail  prices  to  get  rid  of  these  stocks  is  great;  but 
so  far  the  market  has  held,  because  all  sensible  deal¬ 
ers  realize  that  business  cannot  be  increased  in  that 
way  and  that  it  doesn’t  take  long  to  make  the  cut 
price  of  one  the  top  price  for  all.  The  margin  of 
profit  is  small  enough,  but  if  lower  prices  are  made 
they  will  be  made  for  all. 

"A  still  greater  danger  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
wholesalers  have  more  coal  at  tidewater  and  in  tran¬ 
sit  than  the  market  can  absorb,  and,  as  the  dealers 
can’t  take  any  more,  history  would  merely  be  re¬ 
peating  itself  if  this  coal  found  its  way  into  the 
hands  of  jobbers  and  scalpers  who  are  incapable  of 
increasing  the  demand  by  a  single  pound  but  who 
could  and  would  seriously  disturb  the  retail  market 
by  hawking  this  coal  around  at  all  sorts  of  prices. 

“Now,  if  ever,  is  the  time  for  the  wholesalers  and 
producers  to  support  and  stand  back  of  the  retail 
dealers,  and,  even  at  a  temporary  sacrifice,  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  men  who  are  their  best  customers  and  chief 
distributors  twelve  months  in  the  year.  These  deal¬ 
ers  have  the  facilities  for  handling  every  pound  of 
coal  the  consuming  public  can  digest,  and  it  would 
be  only  a  time-serving  and  fallacious  policy  to  allow 
this  surplus  coal  to  go,  directly  or  indirectly,  into 
other  hands. 

“At  the  Syracuse  meeting  of  the  Association,  this 
question  was  widely  discussed  and  steps  were  taken 
to  bring  it  before  the  operators  and  wholesale  dis¬ 
tributors.  This  movement  should  be  vigorously  fol¬ 
lowed  up  and  some  definite  and  conservative  policy 
agreed  upon  if  it  is  humanly  possible;  otherwise,  a 
temporarily  bad  situation  may  easily  become  a  serious 
one  for  many  months  to  come.  I  hope  this  matter 
will  receive  the'  attention  and  co-operation  of  the 
wholesalers  before  another  week  has  gone  by. 

Preparation  Must  Be  Improved 

“Regarding  the  preparation  of  anthracite,  concern¬ 
ing  which  there  have  been  multitudinous  and  well- 
grounded  complaints,  it  might  seem  that  it  would  in 
a  measure  correct  itself  because,  with  plenty  of  coals 
to  choose  from  now,  that  which  is  improperly  pre¬ 
pared  will  be  avoided  like  a  plague,  and  in  self-pro¬ 
tection  its  owners  will  be  compelled  to  ship  it  in  rea¬ 
sonably  good  order  or  have  it  on  their  hands. 

“The  time  has  passed  when  the  dealers  have  to 
receive,  without  a  murmur,  anything  that  is  labelled 
coal  and  is  black.  Every  day  they  are  being  com¬ 
pelled  to  take  from  customers’  cellars  the  stuff  which 
they  were  obliged  to  deliver  to  them.  The  excuse 
for  rankly  bad  preparation  no  longer  exists,  and  it 
is  high  time  for  the  dealers  to  declare  themselves 
on  this  point  and  absolutely  refuse  to  accept  unmer¬ 
chantable  coal. 

“In  this  connection  it  is  also  proper  to  consider 
the  very  serious  problem  of  actual  shortage  in  ship¬ 
ments,  which  dealers  who  systematically  weigh  their 
coal  find  runs  close  to  five  per  cent.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  so  radically  wrong  about  this,  and  at  the 
present  high  prices  for  coal  it  is  such  a  serious  mat¬ 
ter  in  dollars  and  cents,  that  some  sort  of  action  re¬ 


garding  it  is  imperative.  Some  remedy  for  such  an 
inexcusable  state  of  affairs  must  be  found. 

Hope  Lies  in  Organization. 

“With  all  these  problems  before  us,  what  methods 
shall  we  adopt  for  their  solution?  I  see  but  one 
promising  channel  through  which  to  work,  and  that 
is  organization,  and  then  more  and  better  organiza¬ 
tion  !  The  miners  have  it,  the  operators  have  it, 
the  wholesalers  have  it,  the  jobbers  have  it,  and 
unless  we  have  it  and  make  it  effective,  we  shall  be 
left  at  the  post.  In  our  local,  State  and  National 
associations  we  have  the  machinery  built.  A  few 
far-seeing  men  have  worked  long  and  indefatigably 
to  arouse  the  dealers  everywhere  to  the  necessity  of 
co-operation  and  co-ordination  in  these  matters,  and 
this  meeting  here  is  substantial  evidence  of  what 
they  are  doing. 

"I  wish  I  might  tell  you  of  the  patience  and  sus¬ 
tained  efforts  these  men  have  made,  which  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  firm  State  organization  which  now 
exists,  and  particularly  in  the  establishment  of  the 
National  Retail  Association,  which  is  now  a  recog¬ 
nized  power  throughout  the  country  and  upon  which 
wc  must  depend  for  wise  legislation  and — what  is  no 
less  important — the  killing  of  fool  legislation.  In  the 
period  of  reconstruction  all  sorts  of  bills  will  come 
up  in  Albany,  Washington  and  elsewhere  that  need 
prompt  and  efficient  attention,  and  we  believe  nothing 
is  going  to  get  by  without  our  knowledge. 

“But  the  success  of  these  efforts  must  depend  upon 
the  hearty  and  intelligent  support  of  every  individual 
member  of  these  Associations.  Much  has  been  ac¬ 
complished  but  much  more  remains  to  be  done,' and 
I  hope  this  meeting  will  help  to  make  the  right  sort 
of  history  for  the  coal  business  in  this  community 
and  this  State.” 


More  Buoyancy  at  Pittsburgh. 

R.  W.  Gardiner,  secretary  of  the  Pittsburgh  Coal 
Producers  Association,  says  that  there  has  been  a 
perceptible  improvement  in  the  demand  for  coal 
during  the  last  10  days,  there  having  been  more  in¬ 
quiry  during  that  period  than  during  the  previous 
month.  There  is  also  a  perceptible  tendency  toward 
a  stiffening  of  prices. 

In  support  of  the  latter  statement,  Mr.  Gardiner 
produced  the  previous  report  of  a  week’s  coal  sales 
which  showed  that  there  had  been  a  considerable 
number  of  sales  at  an  advance  of  10  cents  a  ton  ove» 
the  Government  price  of  $2.60  for  screened  coal, 
while  sales  under  this  price  were  inconsiderable  in 
quantity. 

He  did  not  undertake  to  explain  this  tendency,  say¬ 
ing  it  might  be  accounted  for  by  one  of  several  sup¬ 
positions,  the  most  plausible  being  that  the  owners 
of  coal  stocks  have  decided  that  prices  are  not  going 
to  decline  and  have  made  up  their  minds  to  buy  for 
their  immediate  demands  and  not  disturb  their 
stocks. 

Another  theory  is  that  the  higher  cost  of  coal  to 
the  East  and  the  arrangements  of  some  producers 
to  export  in  large  quantities  is  likely  to  bring  to 
the  Pittsburgh  district  demand  for  coal  which  here¬ 
tofore  has  been  supplied  from  other  fields.  At  all 
events,  there  is  no  disposition  among  producers  to 
feel  “blue.”  While  actual  production  is  down  to 
about  51  per  cent,  of  producing  capacity,  the  amount 
produced  is  about  90  per  cent,  of  last  year’s  output 
at  this  season,  the  reduced  output  of  last  year  being 
due  to  a  shortage  of  cars. 


A  Defective  Marketing  System. 

In  the  recent  official  report  Richard  P.  Momsen, 
the  American  Vice-Consul  at  Rio  Janeiro  calls  at¬ 
tention  to  a  weak  feature  in  the  method  of  selling 
our  coal  in  foreign  markets,  and  predicts  that  much 
of  the  business  gained  in  Brazil  as  a  result  of  the 
war  will  be  lost  on  account  of  this  defect. 

“While  the  United  States  at  present  controls  the 
coal  trade,”  says  Mr.  Momsen,  “under  the  present 
selling  methods  it  seems  improbable  that  this  trade 
will  be  retained.  Although  they  have  had  four 
years  of  opportunity,  not  one  of  the  important  coal 
companies  of  the  United  States  has  found  it  ex¬ 
pedient  to  establish  a  permanent  coal  depository, 
which  is  largely  the  secret  of  British  success  in  this 
market  in  the  past.” 
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Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.’s  Report.  British  Coal  Prices. 


Produced  Over  17,000,000  Tons  Last  Year — 
Net  Earnings  Exceed  $9,000,000. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Pittsburgh  Coal 
Co.  of  New  Jersey  was  held  at  its  office  in  Jersey 
City  on  Tuesday  morning  of  the  present  week. 
As  this  is  no  longer  the  operating  corporation  of 
the  Pittsburgh  interests,  there  was  not  the  large 
attendance  that  was  a  customary  feature  years 
ago.  In  fact,  the  meetings  are  now  very  much 
of  a  formality,  and  it  is  thought  that  the  merger 
of  the  company  into  the  Pennsylvania  corpora¬ 
tion  of  the  same  name  will  soon  be  completed. 

Directors  for  the  ensuing  year  were  chosen  as 
follows:  James  H.  Beal,  J.  C.  Dysart,  W.  K.  Field, 
William  Flinn,  D.  L.  Gillespie,  F.  J.  Le  Moyne 
and  M.  H.  Taylor. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Pennsylvania  corpo¬ 
ration  shows  that  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.  pro¬ 
duced  15,  037,338  net  tons  of  coal  in  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  district  last  year,  while  its  mines  in  the 
Hocking  district  turned  out  1,300,589  tons,  and 
its  Illinois  mines  735,356  tons,  making  a  grand 
total  of  17,073,283  tons. 

The  financial  statement  makes  the  following 
showing:  m8 

Gross  receipts  . $49,608,827 

Gross  net  earnings .  13,040,151 

Net  earnings  .  9,006,854 

Dividends  paid  .  5,607,929 

Undivided  earnings  at  Dec.  31.  23,822,651 

The  net  result  shows  a  profit  of  a  little  more  than 
50  cents  a  ton  on  last  year’s  output.  The  net  earn¬ 
ings  of  $9,006,854,  compares  with  $14,076,853  earned 

m  1917. 

On  January  1,  1919,  the  company  owned  186,019 
acres  of  unmined  coal,  and  had  1,869  acres  addi¬ 
tional  under  lease.  The  total  owned  and  leased  in 
the  Pittsburgh  district  was  154,399  acres ;  in  Illinois, 
22,521  acres;  in  the  Hocking  district,  9,329  acres, 
Kentucky,  1.639  acres. 


Quotations  Show  Big  Differential  Between 
Exports  to  Allies  and  Neutrals. 

An  outstanding  feature  of  the  present  prices  for 
British  coal  is  the  marked  distinction  which  is  made 
between  coal  that  is  exported  to  the  Allies — France 
and  Italy  for  the  most  part — and  that  which  is  des¬ 
tined  for  neutral  countries.  Below  are  the  prevail¬ 
ing  quotations  on  some  of  the  coals  that  figure  most 
prominently  in  the  British  export  trade: 

F.  o.  b.  Cardiff. 

Cardiff  Coals.  <  A  ' 

To  Allies.  To  Neutrals. 

Welsh  Admiralty  .  40s.  50s. 

Welsh  seconds  .  38s.  6d.  47s.  6d. 

Ordinary  Welsh  .  37s.  45s. 

F.  o.  b.  Newport. 

Monmouthshire  Coals,  /  A 

To  Allies.  To  N eutrals. 

Best  screened  coals .  37s.  43s.  6d. 

Best  small  coals  (bunker)..  28s. 6d.  28s. 6d. 

Ordinary  smalls  (bunker)..  27s.  6d.  27s.  6d. 

F.  o.  b.  Newcastle. 

North  Country  Coals,  r  *  ’ 

To  Allies.  To  Neutrals. 

Best  screened  coals .  37s.  70s. 

Seconds  .  36s.  6d.  69s. 

Ordinary  .  32s.  6d.  61s. 


Indiana  Mining  Notes. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  March  12,-The  report  from 
New  York  that  at  a  conference  of  coal  operators,  the 
miners  were  offered  an  alternative  of  five  days  work 
a  week  at  a  reduction  in  wages  or  three  days  work 
at  the  prevailing  scale,  and  that  the  miners  rejected 
both  proposals  and  would  strike,  is  branded  as  a  piece 
of  “bunk”  by  international  officials  of  the  U.  M. 

They  say  the  mere  fact  that  there  is  more  coal  above 
ground  than  them  is  a  market  lor  md, cates  tha 
lowering  wages  and  digging  more  coal  would  n 
enlarge  the  market  any.  “Some  enterprising  re¬ 
porter  has  been  pipe-dreaming,”  is  the  way  one  official 
stated  it.  The  international  officials  say  they  have 
no  information  about  the  rumor  and  have  not  been 
advised  either  by  operators  or  miners. 

Operators  attending  the  closing  days  of  the  session 
of  the  Indiana  Legislature  say  that  the  recent  sho 
firers’  law  will  add  from  two  to  five  cents  a  ton  to 
the  cost  of  coal  at  the  mine.  Most  operators  worked 
against  the  measure,  but  to  no  avail. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  for  the  meeting  o 
the  Policy  Committee  of  the  United  Mine  W  orkers 
on  the  18th.  The  question  of  a  minimum  coal  price 
will  come  up  for  discussion.  It  is  understood  that  the 
union  leaders  are  strongly  inclined  toward  this  plan 
of  stabilizing  the  coal  industry  and  will  work  for  it. 

The  executive  board  of  the  mine  workers  will  take 
up  the  matter  of  admitting  the  Nova  Scotia  miners 
to  the  U.  M.  W.  and  will  likely  grant  the  district 
charter  asked  for,  inasmuch  as  the  operators  are 
friendly  to  the  move.  There  are  12,000  miners  af¬ 
fected  by  the  merger.  w 

John  L.  Lewis,  vice-president  of  the  U.  M.  w., 
who’s  father  died  a  short  time  ago  and  who  was  in 
Springfield,  III,  attending  the  funeral,  was  seized  with 
the  “flu”  and  is  yet  confined  to  his  bed  in  Springfield. 


The  Bolsheviki  Brainstorm. 

Under  the  headline  “Radicalism  as  a  Fashionable 
Pose,”  one  of  the  prominent  dailies  refers  to  the 
fact  that  as  a  mere  fad  many  persons  have  taken  up 
the  most  violent  theories  and  ideas,  apparently  with 
the  thought  that  to  be  conservative  meant  to  be  com¬ 
monplace.  This  fact  has  been  recognized  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent  in  the  use  of  the  phrase  parlor 
socialists,”  and  apparently  the  system  of  propaganda 
worked  out  through  that  channel  has  been  quite 

extensive.  _ 

One  is  reminded  in  this  connection  of  Goldsmith  s 

verse : 

Vice  is  a  monster  of  so  frightful  mien, 

As  to  he  hated  needs  but  to  be  seen, 

Yet  seen  too  oft,  familiar  with  her  face, 

We  first  endure,  then  pity,  then  embrace. 

By  repetition  many  have  come  to  believe  the 
strange  ideas  they  first  took  up  doubtingly  and  11 
must  be  said  that  representatives  of  the  better  edu¬ 
cated  class,  college  professors,  for  instance,  and  one 
ornament  of  Princeton  in  particular,  have  a  goo 
deal  to  answer  for  in  this  connection. 


St.  Louis  Rate  Upheld. 

In  a  tentative  decision  involving  the  St.  Louis 
Chamber  of  Commerce  vs.  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  and 
other  railroads,  rendered  this  week,  Examiner  Mack- 
ley  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  states : 

“The  relationship  of  rates  on  coal  from  mines  in 
Illinois  and  Indiana  under  which  the  rate  to  St. 
Louis,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
is  20  cents  a  ton  higher  than  the  contemporaneous 
rates  to  East  St.  Louis,  Ill.,  directly  opposite  on  the 
east  bank,  held  not  to  be  improper. 

“Owing  to  the  short  haul  on  this  coal,  the  volume 
of  the  rate  to  East  St.  Louis  held  to  be  insufficient 
without  an  undue  depletion  of  line-haul  revenues,  to 
require  the  absorption  of  this  differential,  whic  is 
the  charge  of  the  Terminal  Railroad  Association  o 
St.  Louis  for  the  transfer  of  coal  across  its  Missis¬ 
sippi  River  bridges  and  ferries  and  its  delivery  in 
St.  Louis.” 


The  Minnesota  Railroad  Commission  has  gained 

a  victory  in  part,  in  the  matter  of  an  ad™|fsl°c  UA 
the  Federal  Railroad  Commission  that  the  state 
Commission  may  properly  regulate,  intrastate  ma  - 
ters  of  railroad  work,  such  as  train  service,  si  e- 
tracks,  and  all  other  matters,  except  only  freig 
and  passenger  charges. 
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New  York  Wholesale 

Trade  Luncheon. 


Pools,  Bolshevism  and  a  lrade  Dinner  of 
Dignified  Character  Discussed. 

One  of  the  customary  luncheons  of  the  New  A  ork 
Wholesale  Coal  Trade  Association  was  held  at  the 
Whitehall  Club  on  Tuesday.  The  chief  announce¬ 
ment  of  general  interest  concerned  the  meeting  to 
be  held  in  Washington  on  Thursday,  relative  to 
the  future  of  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange  and 
the  demurrage  regulations.  It  was  stated  that 
Secretary  Allen  will  represent  the  trade  and  in 
explaining  what  had  been  done  by  the  Tidewater 
Coal  Exchange,  Mr.  Allen  said  that  900,000  car-days 
had  been  saved  and  that  the  cost  of  operating  the 
organization  was  less  than  one  cent  per  ton. 

News  that  the  Mauretania  was  going  to  Halifax 
to  coal  because  of  the  harbor  strike  prompted  the 
sending  of  a  telegram  to  Secretary  Baker  inviting 
the  co-operation  of  the  Government  to  assure  the 
proper  care  of  coal  supplies  for  the  transports. 

Secretary  Allen,  in  reading  a  letter  from  the 
American  Defense  Society,  took  occasion  to  call 
upon  the  trade  to  organize  in  opposition  to  the 
Bolshevik  movement,  stating  that  we  do  not  realize 
what  we  are  up  against,  referring  to  the  strength 
of  the  unions  as  only  one  indication  of  the  temper 
of  a  certain  portion  of  the  population. 

Deputy  Commissioner  Searles  of  the  Tidewater 
Coal  Exchange  spoke  briefly  of  the  work  of  the 
organization  under  his  charge ;  explaining,  at  the 
same  time,  that  it  was  not  a  matter  of  personal  con¬ 
cern  to  him  whether  it  should  be  continued  or  not. 

Announcement  was  then  made  that  the  trade 
should  hold  a  dinner— not  a  mere  jollification,  of 
which  there  have  been  some  good  examples  in  the 
past — but  a  dignified  gathering  “promising  to  outdo 
Philadelphia,”  one  man  said.  The  suggestion  was 
made  that  Senator  Lodge  and  other  public  men  of  a 
like  character  should  be  invited  to  make  addresses 
and  that  every  coal  house  should  invite  bankers, 
railroad  men,  and  other  persons  of  distinguished 
character  to  give  tone  t6  the  affair. 

In  closing  President  Marshall  also  referred  to 
the  Bolshevik  movement  and  the  necessity  of  getting 
together  in  opposition  thereto. 


Time  for  Another  Hanna  Campaign. 

A  public  speaker  recently  asserted :  “Get  the 
American  people  really  interested,  give  them  the 
facts,  and  they  will  decide  right.  We  all  know  how 
nearly  the  ‘talkers’  came  to  placing  the  country  on 
a  silver  basis  and  how  slowly  the  country  woke  up 
to  the  serious  danger  confronting  it.  But  when  it 
did  wake  up  it  decided  honestly  and  wisely.” 

Yes,  but  it  required  some  acceleration,  as  the  say¬ 
ing  is,  to  wake  it  up  in  time.  The  older  folks  among 
the  business  men  can  well  remember  the  valorous 
work  carried  on  by  the  late  M.  A.  Hanna  back  in 
1896.  We  need  another  such  business  man’s  cam¬ 
paign  to  set  matters  right  at  the  present  time.  There 
must  be  some  spokesman  for  the  financial  and  com¬ 
mercial  interests  now  as  there  was  23  years  ago. 
This  means  some  expense  on  the  part  of  the  business 
interests,  but  otherwise  they  will  lose  far  more 
through  the  growth  of  Socialism,  if  not  straight  out 
Bolsheviki  activities. 


Lieut.  Col.  Daniel  B.  Wentz  is  expected  back  from 
France  soon,  probably  early  next  month.  He  has 
been  abroad  nearly  a  year  in  the  service  of  the 
Quartermaster’s  Department.  A  number  of  the  other 
members  of  the  Wentz  staff  are  back  again  or  will 
soon  return.  A.  T.  McDermott  of  the  Detroit  office 
returned  with  the  27th  Division,  and  the  early  arrival 
is  expected  of  H.  A.  Williams,  who  has  been  attached 
to  Base  Hospital  No.  34.  Some  are  still  in  the 
service.  Elmer  Gallagher  is  in  the  Navy  and  Trving 
Ward  and  Herbert  Spohn  are  at  Camp  Meigs.  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  the  field  headquarters  of  the  Quarter¬ 
master’s  Department. 


Retail  Convention  Program 
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New  England  Dealers  Arranging  for  Big 
Time  in  Worcester  Next  Week. 

Wcrcester,  Mass.,  March  13. — More  than  700  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  wholesale  and  retail  coal  concerns 
from  all  parts  of  New  England  are  expected  in  this 
city  for  the  convention  of  the  New  England  Coal 
Dealers’  Association  March  19  and  20,  and  the  ses¬ 
sions  promise  to  be  the  largest  attended  and  among 
the  most  interesting  in  the  history  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  Men  of  national  prominence  in  the  coal  in¬ 
dustry  have  been  selected  as  the  principal  speakers, 
and  the  exhibit  of  machinery  and  other  articles  used 
in  connection  with  the  coal  trade  will  be  the  biggest 
and  best  ever  arranged  for  in  conjunction  with  an 
association  convention. 

The  convention  meetings  and  a  dinner  to  the  dele¬ 
gates  will  take  place  in  the  Bancroft  Hotel  and  the 
exhibition  of  the  coal  handling  equipment  and  sup¬ 
plies  in  the  Casino,  the  largest  auditorium  in  Wor¬ 
cester.  The  latter  is  located  but  a  short  distance 
from  the  hotel. 

The  program  for  the  convention  has  been  ar¬ 
ranged  by  a  committee  consisting  of  W.  A.  Clark,  of 
Northampton,  Mass.,  president  of  the  New  England 
association;  H.  A.  Osgood,  of  Nashua,  N.  H.,  the 
vice-president,  and  George  E.  Copeland,  of  Wor¬ 
cester,  Mass.,  a  director. 

They  announce  the  following  as  the  principal 
speakers :  W.  H.  Williams,  of  New  York,  vice-pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Hudson  Coal  Co.;  John  Lloyd,  of  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  vice-president  of  the  National  Retail  Coal 
Dealers’  Association;  George  H.  Cushing,  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  managing  director  of  the  National  Whole¬ 
sale  Coal  Association,  and  Arthur  F.  Rice,  commis¬ 
sioner  of  the  Coal  Merchants’  Association  of  New 
York  City. 

Plans  for  the  reception  of  the  delegates  and  other 
visitors,  the  dinner  and  entertainments  have  been 
completed  by  a  committee  of  the  Worcester  coal 
dealers  consisting  of  F.  Lincoln  Powers,  John  J. 
Mullan,  Edward  J.  Doherty  and  T.  E.  Sterne,  Jr. 

The  Casino,  where  the  big  exhibit  of  coal  ma¬ 
chinery  and  other  supplies  will  take  place,  has  been 
selected  as  the  auditorium  where  the  first  gathering 
of  the  delegates  will  be  held.  This  is  to  mark  the 
informal  opening  of  the  convention  and  is  sched¬ 
uled  for  10  o’clock  in  the  forenoon  of  March  19. 

Great  Machinery  Exhibit. 

The  main  hall  of  the  building  has  more  than 
10,000  square  feet  of  floor  space,  and  the  arrange¬ 
ments  are  ideal  for  the  display  of  about  everything 
used  in  connection  with  the  retail  coal  trade.  The 
exhibit  is  sure  to  prove  a  most  important  feature 
of  the  convention  and  the  list  of  exhibitors  shows 
that  many  of  the  leading  firms  in  the  country  will 
have  space. 

The  first  convention  session  takes  place  the  same 
day  at  2  o  clock  in  the  afternoon,  with  an  address 
of  welcome  by  Mayor  Holmes.  Following  will  come 
the  address  by  Vice-President  Lloyd  of  the  National 
Retail  Coal  Dealers’  Association,  who  is  also  one  of 
the  leading  retail  dealers  in  Philadelphia. 

The  banquet  at  night  in  the  big  ballroom  of  the 
Bancroft  is  to  be  the  chief  social  affair  of  the  con¬ 
vention.  Upward  of  700  covers  will  be  laid.  There 
will  be  no  speechmaking.  In  connection  with  the 
dinner  the  Worcester  dealers’  committee  has  ar¬ 
ranged  for  an  entertainment  to  be  contributed  by 
some  of  the  best  talent  from  Worcester,  Boston  and 
other  cities. 

Managing  Director  Cushing  of  the  National  Whole¬ 
sale  Coal  Association  is  to  give  his  address  at  the 
opening  session  of  the  second  day.  He  was  formerly 
editor  of  the  Black  Diamond,  and  it  is  stated  that  no 
writer  has  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  coal 
situation  in  the  United  States  than  Mr.  Cushing. 
His.  remarks  on  “Coal  Dividends  and  Deficits”  are 
awaited  with  much  interest. 

Between  morning  and  afternoon  sessions  lunch  will 
be  served  in  the  Casino,  and  at  this  the  delegates 
will  be  guests  of  the  Worcester  dealers. 

Two  of  the  chief  addresses  of  the  convention  are 


Flat-Top  Fuel  Company  Continues  to  Grow. 

Two  Large  Mines  of  the  Beury  Interests  Located  on  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  in  the  New  River 
District,  Added  to  Their  Other  Sources  of  Supply. 


As  will  be  noted  from  their  announcement  in  this 
issue,  the  Flat-Top  Fuel  Co.  will,  beginning  with 
April  1,  handle  the  entire  output  of  coal  from  Turkey 
Knob  Coal  Co.  and  Coal  Run  Coal  Co.  in  the  New 
River  District.  These  mines  are  owned  by  Charles 
C.  Beury  and  associates,  of  Charleston,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia. 

Turkey  Knob  is  one  of  the  old  well-known  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  New  River  District,  and  is  particularly 
popular  on  account  of  the  purity  of  the  coal.  The 
Coal  Run  operation,  organized  a  few  years  since  by 
the  C.  C.  Beury  interests,  also  produces  a  very  pure 
coal.  These  two  operations  produce  annually,  under 
normal  conditions,  around  250,000  tons.  The  mines 
are  located  on  the  C.  &  O.  Ry. 

The  Flat-Top  Fuel  Co.  has  for  a  number  of  years 
handled  the  production,  both  coal  and  coke,  from 
what  are  known  as  the  Cooper  mines  (Mill  Creek 
Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Coaldale  Colliery  and  McDowell 
Coal  &  Coke  Co.),  which  were  opened  by  the  late 
John  Cooper,  father  of  Edward  Cooper,  the  pres¬ 
ent  president  of  these  companies.  Mill  Creek  was 
the  first  mine  opened  in  West  Virginia  in  the  Poca¬ 
hontas  District. 

They  have  also  handled  since  their  incorporation, 
back  in  1903,  the  coal  from  the  group  known  as  the 
Thomas  mines  (The  Thomas  Coal  Co.,  Mines  1  and 
2  Crystal  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Mines  1  and  2,  and  Flat- 
Top  Coal  Mining  Co). 

The  Cooper  and  Thomas  mines  are  all  located  on 
the  Norfolk  &  Western  Ry. 

They  also  handle  the  output  of  the  Iroquois  Coal 
Mining  Co.,  on  the  Virginia  Ry.,  which  was  organized 
by  the  late  W.  H.  Thomas,  but  is  now  owned  by  A. 
W.  Reynolds,  of  Princeton,  West  Va. ;  J.  C.  Pack,  of 
Bramwell,  West  Va. ;  and  W.  C.  Stephenson  of 
Roanoke,  Va. 

They  are  negotiating  with  parties  owning  large 
mining  properties  in  the  Pocahontas  Field  on  the 


Norfolk  &  Western,  the  Winding  Gulf  Field  on  the 
Virginian,  and  the  New  River  Field  on  the  C.  &  O. 
Ry.,  and  may  have  further  announcements  to  make 
in  the  very  near  future  as  to  additional  coal  which 
will  be  controlled  by  them.  The  mines  already  con¬ 
trolled  by  this  organization  produce  easily  two  mil¬ 
lion  tons  of  coal  and  250,000  to  300,000  tons  of  coke 
annually. 

O.  M.  Doyerle,  who  has  been  president  since  1917, 
started  with  the  company  as  bookkeeper.  He  has 
developed  with  the  company,  and  has,  therefore,  been 
able  to  keep  in  close  personal  touch  with  every  de¬ 
partment  of  the  business.  He  is  ably  assisted  in  the 
Bluefield  offices  (the  general  offices  of  the  company), 
by  J.  B.  Pearson,  who  has  been  with  the  Flat-Top 
buel  Co.  since  May,  1909,  prior  to  which  time  he 
was  with  the  Bluefield  Coal  &  Coke  Co. 

The  company  maintains  its  western  office  in  Union 
Trust  Building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  charge  of  Victor 
R.  White  as  western  manager.  Mr.  White,  having 
spent  his  entire  life  in  the  West,  is  too  well  known 
to  the  coal  buyers  to  need  any  introduction. 

They  have  recently,  in  order  to  be  more  accesible 
to  their  fast-growing  trade  in  the  east,  as  well  as 
foreign  business,  opened  an  eastern  sales  office  at 
1032  Singer  Building,  149  Broadway,  New  York,  with 
Stanley  D.  Fobes  as  eastern  manager.  Mr.  Fobes 
has  spent  his  entire  business  life  in  the  coal  trade, 
and  is  therefore  in  a  position  to  fall  right  in  line 
with  the  “Flat-Top  policy”  and  be  of  great  service, 
not  only  to  the  company  but  to  large  buyers  of  coal 
who  may  from  time  to  time  want  first-hand  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  coal  matters. 

They  also  maintain  a  tidewater  shipping  office  at 
Norfolk,  Va.,  with  J.  L.  Neel  in  charge  as  manager. 
From  the  Norfolk  office  they  look  after  rail  deliveries 
in  and  around  Norfolk;  but  the  rest  of  the  south¬ 
eastern  inland  territory  is  handled  from  the  general 
offices  at  Bluefield,  West  Va. 


scheduled  for  the  closing  session.  Commissioner 
Rice  of  New  York  City  will  have  for  a  subject  “Re¬ 
tail  Problems.”  Vice-president  Williams  of  the  Hud¬ 
son  Coal  Co.  will  be  the  last  speaker.  His  subject 
will  be  “The  Needs  of  the  Hour.” 


Proposed  Changes  in  Car  Rules. 

The  management  of  the  National  Coal  Associa¬ 
tion  is  taking  a  referendum  vote  of  its  members  .on 
certain  changes  in  the  car  distribution  and  de¬ 
murrage  rules  proposed  by  the  Railroad  Adminis¬ 
tration.  The  suggested  changes  provide  for  the 
payment  of  demurrage  on  unbilled  coal  standing  on 
mine  sidings.  The  present  arrangement  for  prevent¬ 
ing  delay  is  to  have  loaded  cars  held  at  tipples 
charged  against  the  mine  rating. 

The  members  have  been  asked  to  give  a  “yes”  or 
“no”  answer  to  the  following  propositions. 

1.  We  recommend  that  the  present  Mine  Rating 
and  Car  Distribution  Rules  of  the  United  States 
Railroad  Administration  shall  apply  at  all  times 
(i.e.,  during  times  of  car  surplus  as  well  as  during 
times  of  car  shortage) ; 

2.  We  recommend  the  assessment  of  demurrage 
on  unbilled  loads  held  on  mine  tracks ; 

3.  We  recommend  that  the  National  Coal  Asso¬ 
ciation  exert  every  effort,  even  to  filing  a  complaint 
with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  to  pre¬ 
vent  either  of  the  above  propositions  being  either  in¬ 
augurated  or  continued. 


W.  W.  Battie  &  Co.,  New  York  ship  brokers,  re¬ 
port  that  there  is  very  little  demand  for  steamers 
to  take  coal  to  West  Indian  ports,  but  the  demand 
for  tonnage  for  South  American  ports  continues. 
Few  charters  are  being  closed,  however,  owing  to 
the  scarcity  of  vessels. 


Nineteenth  Bituminous  District, 
Pennsylvania. 

Production  of  coal  in  the  19th  bituminous  district 
of  Pennsylvania  during  the  calendar  year  1918,  was : 

Company  and  Address  Tons 

Westmoreland  Coal  Co.,  Irwin .  2,310,440 


827,087 

590,897 


Ocean  Coal  Co.,  Herminie 

N.  Y.  &  Cleve.  Gas  Coal  Co.,  Export . 

United  Coal  Corp.,  Pittsburgh .  465,443 

Keystone  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Greensburg .  428,210 

Irwin  Gas  Coal  Co.,  Greensburg .  229,240 

Delmont  Gas  Coal  Co.,  Delmont .  218^819 

Union  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Pittsburgh .  157,773 

Irwin  Valley  Gas  Coal  Co.,  Greensburg...  157,773 

W.  B.  Skelly  Coal  Co.,  Export .  78,232 

Eisaman  Coal  Co .  64  362 

Export  Mining  Co.,  Trafford .  44^600 

McAllister  &  Gray  Coal  Co.,  Export .  41^657 

Salem  Gas  Coal  Co .  40344 

Westmoreland  Gas  Coal  Co.,  Pittsburgh...  39,138 

A.  H.  Pollins,  Southwest .  37,704 

Cambria  Steel  Co.,  Philadelphia .  36,650 

Byerly  Gas  Coal  Co.,  Irwin . . .  35,421 

Smaller  operators  .  147  976 

Total,  1918  . 5.87A682 

Total,  1917  .  6,295,796 

James  J.  Stoker,  Inspector. 


Floyd  D.  Patton,  secretary  of  the  Northern  West 
Virginia  Coal  Operators’  Association,  has  relin¬ 
quished  his  duties  there  and  transferred  his  activi¬ 
ties  to  his  jobbing  business.  At  present  he  is  asso¬ 
ciated  in  the  business  with  an  office  in  Grafton, 
handling  the  output  of  Grafton  Gas  Coal  Co.  A 
committee  composed  of  J.  M.  Orr,  Brooks  Fleming 
and  S.  H.  Brady  has  been  named  to  select  Mr. 
Patton’s  successor.  One  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  has  stated  that  no  action  had  been  taken 
on  the  matter  as  yet. 
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One  man  suggests  that  it  is  a  little  strange  that 
the  railroads  are  so  anxious  to  include  coal  from  a 
wide  scope  of  territory  in  various  pools,,  but  when 
it  comes  to  making  purchases  of  supply  coal,  the  rail¬ 
roads  apparently  find  quite  a  difference  in  the  coal 
from  different  parts  of  a  given  district.  It  seems 
to  be  an  illustration  of  the  “head  I  win,  tail  you  lose’’ 
policy  that  has  been  noted  in  connection  with  rail¬ 
road  activities  in  the  past.  By  making  pool  areas 
embrace  a  large  section  a  certain  amount  of  switch¬ 
ing  is  obviated  but  in  making  purchases  of  locomo¬ 
tive  coal  difference  in  quality  receives  more  atten¬ 
tion. 


WANTED 


L.  R.  Rutter,  of  David  Rutter  &  Co.,  Ply¬ 
mouth  Building,  is  still  in  France  and  is  not  expected 
back  in  this  country  for  some  time.  He  is  a  lieu¬ 
tenant  commander  in  the  navy  and  has  charge  of  a 
radio  station  at  Bordeaux. 


Annual  Statistical  Review  is  now  in  preparation. 
Send  in  your  order. 


20,000  tons  high-grade  Smokeless  Slack, 
on  contract,  during  basic  year,  taking  Pitts¬ 
burgh  rate  to  Black  Rock.  Reply,  giving 
full  particulars  and  analysis,  to  “Advertiser,” 
care  of  Saward’s  Journal. 

A  competent  Sales  Manager  to  be  located 
in  Boston  to  handle  output  of  mines  in 
Western  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia 
producing  the  highest  grade  steam  and  by¬ 
product  coals.  Address :  I.  C.  &  C.  Co., 
care  Saward’s  Journal. 

Wanted,  salesman  acquainted  New  Eng¬ 
land  bituminous  trade;  single  man  pre¬ 
ferred.  Moderate  salary  and  commission. 
Address  “New  England,”  care  of  Saward’s 
Journal. 


WANTED:  100,000  tons  good  Bituminous 
Coal,  carrying  Clearfield  freight  rate.  Box 
No.  10.  Care  of  Saward’s  Journal. 


A  competent  Sales  Manager  to  be  located 
in  New  York  to  handle  output  of  mines  in 
Western  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia 
producing  the  highest  grade  steam  and  by¬ 
product  coals.  Address :  I.  C.  &  C.  Co., 
care  Saward’s  Journal. 


FOR  SALE. 


One  hundred  thousand  tons  A,  B,  C, 
C  Prime  and  D  Veins  of  Bituminous  Coal, 
mined  at  Houtzdale,  Pa.  P.  R.  R.  delivery. 
What  can  you  pay?  Address  “Prime 
Veins,”  care  of  Saward’s  Journal. 


DICKERMANS&  ENGLIS,  Inc. 

42  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 

announces  that  A.  L.  DICKERMAN,  Jr.,  until  recently  Major  in  the  Fuel  Branch,  Quar¬ 
termaster  Corps,  American  Expeditionary  Forces,  France,  has  been  mustered  out  of  the  service  and 
has  again  assumed  the  active  management  of  this  Company. 

Inquiries  for  coal  will  receive  prompt  attention.  Broad  451Q 

March  11,  1919  TelePhones: \  Broad  4511 
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Nothing  Succeeds  Like  Success 
Watch  Our  Advertisements 


Coal  Lands  For  Sale 

440  acres  of  coal  lands  in  Braxton  County,  W.  Va.  For  particulars 
and  price  address  G.  H.  Nordbye,  425  New  York  Life  Building, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


COX’S  CALCULATED  TONNAGE  RATES  BOOK 

320,000  CALCULATIONS  .  Invoice*,  freight  bill*,  coal  bill*,  etc.  One  hundred- 
weight  to  one  thousand  tons.  Rates  every  five  cents  advance.  Telia  amount 
at  a  glance.  Weights  given  in  tons  and  hundredweight*.  Extension*  Groa* 

Issued  in  three  volumes:  lc  to  $6.00;  $6.00  to  $8.00;  lc  to  $8.00. 

COX’S  TARIFF,  TONNAGE  AND  PRICE  EXTENSIONS 

The  Gros*  Ton  Book. 

220  pages,  176,000  calculation*.  Weight*  given  every  hundred  pound*,  100  to 
160,000.  Extensions,  at  rates  per  Gross  ton,  5c  to  $5.50. 

Can  be  used  to  reckon  payrolls,  miners*.  wages,  etc.  .Plain,  practical,  accu¬ 
rate.  Save  time,  labor,  money,  brains.  Railroad  companies  and  large  shipper* 
use  them.  Sent  on  approval. 

CHARTER  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Rare  Opportunity 

Operating  Culm  Bank 

50,000  to  75,000  tons  of  first-class  coal,  of  which  60  per  cent  are 
prepared  sizes.  Will  sell  all  or  half  interest,  or  will  contract  for 
the  coal  at  a  special  price. 

New  Breaker  just  been  built,  and  all  necessary  equipment  to 
ship  four  cars  per  day.  Located  on  P.  &  R.  Railroad,  and  can 
ship  to  all  points. 

Address,  “Culm  Bank,”  Care  of  Saward’s  Journal 


COAL  POCKETS 

Timber,  Reinforced  Concrete  and  Steel 
Construction 


Let  us  show  you  how  to  reduce  your  costs  by  the 
installation  of  up-to-date  equipment  which  will  mean 
greater  storage  capacity,  increased  economy  and  effi¬ 
ciency  in  handling,  with  a  resultant  increase  in 
business.  Our  engineers  will  be  glad  to  consider  your 
problems  with  you. 

Send  for  Catalogue  No.  102 

GUARANTEE  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

140  Cedar  St.,  NEW  YORK  Old  Colony  Bldg.,  CHICAGO 
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Coal  and  Coke  Trade  of  Canada. 

Increase  of  Nearly  a  Million  Tons  Recorded  in  the  Past  Year. 


The  total  production  of  marketable  coal  during 
1918  (comprising  sales,  colliery  consumption,  and 
coal  used  in  making  coke,  or  used  otherwise  by  col¬ 
liery  operators)  was  14,979,213  short  tons  valued  at 
an  average  of  $3.72  per  ton,  and  was  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  year  1913  the  largest  production  ob¬ 
tained  in  any  one  year  from  Canadian  coal  mines. 

The  production  in  1917  was  14,046,759  tons,  com¬ 
pared  with  which  the  1918  production  shows  an  in¬ 
crease  of  932,454  tons,  or  6.64  per  cent. 

The  total  output  of  coal  including  waste  and  un¬ 
marketable  slack  in  1918  was  15,405,958  tons,  as 
against  14,435,361  tons  in  1917. 

The  1918  production  included  115,405  tons  of  an¬ 
thracite,  all  from  one  mine  in  Alberta;  11,532,592 
tons  of  bituminous  coal,  and  3,331,216  tons  of  lignite. 

The  production  in  1917  included  108,225  tons  of 
anthracite;  11,154,251  tons  of  bituminous,  and  2,784,- 
283  tons  of  lignite  coal. 

The  increase  in  production  of  coal  in  1918  has 
been  obtained  chiefly  in  the  Province  of  Alberta, 
although  there  were  also  substantial  increases  in 


record  shows  an  increase  in  the  import  of  bituminous 
coal  but  a  falling  off  in  the  import  of  anthracite. 

Imports  of  Coal. 

1917.  1918. 

_ _ A _ _  _  A _ 

(  \ 

Tons.  Ave.  Tons.  Ave. 

Bituminous,  round 

and  run  of  mine. ..  12,407,486  $2.72  13,656,360  $2.73 
Bituminous  slack  ...  3,129,776  2.79  3,237,067  2.58 
Anthracite  coal  and 


dust  .  5,320,198  5.28  4,785,160  5.44 

Total  . 20,857,460  3.38  21,678,587  3.30 


The  estimated  consumption  of  coal  based  on  pro¬ 
duction,  exports,  and  coal  imported  as  “entered  for 
consumption”  amounted  in  1918  to  34,840,605  tons, 
as  compared  with  a  corresponding  consumption  in 
1917  of  33,123,735  tons. 

The  1918  consumption  included  approximately 
4,900,565  tons  of  anthracite;  26,608,824  tons  of  bitu¬ 
minous,  and  3,331,216  tons  of  lignite. 

The  consumption  of  coal  during  1917  included  ap- 


tons,  an  increase  of  1,605  tons,  and  British  Columbia, 
211,643  tons,  an  increase  of  31,057  tons. 

The  ovens  operated  during  the  year  were  those  at 
Sydrey  and  Sydney  Mines,  N.  S. ;  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
Ont. ;  Coleman,  Alberta,  and  Fernie,  Michel  and 
Union  Bay,  British  Columbia. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1,560  ovens  were  in  opera¬ 
tion ;  1,041  were  idle  and  115  were  building.  The 
ovens  under  construction  included  60  Koppers  ovens 
at  Sydney,  25  Williputte  ovens  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
and  30  Lomax  regenerative  ovens  at  Anyox,  B.  C. 

The  exports  of  coke  in  1918  were  29,612  tons,  val¬ 
ued  at  an  average  of  $7.55  per  ton,  as  against  exports 
in  1917  of  23,595  tons  valued  at  an  average  of  $5.82 
per  ton.  The  imports  of  coke  in  1918  were  1,165,590 
tons  valued  at  an  average  of  $7.70  per  ton,  as  against 
imports  in  1917  of  970,106  tons  valued  at  an  average 
of  $6.72  per  ton. 

The  estimated  consumption  of  oven  coke  in  1918 
was  2,363,270  tons,  as  compared  with  2,192,373  tons 
in  1917. 

Of  the  total  output  of  coke  879,063  tons,  or  71.2 
per  cent  was  made  in  by-product  recovery  ovens  and 
the  recovery  of  by-products  included :  ammonium 
sulphate  10,525  tons,  and  tar  7.697,435  gallons,  as 
against  9,941  tons  of  ammonium  sulphate  and  9,012,- 
202  gallons  of  tar  in  1917. 


OUTPUT  AND  PRODUCTION  OF  COAL. 


Quaker  City  Notes. 


1917. 

A 

1918. 

Nova  Scotia  . 

Output.1 

Production.2 

Average 
per  ton. 

Output.1 

Production.2 

Average 
per  ton. 

.  6,345,335 

6,327,091 

$3,068 

5,838,520 

5,852,802 

$3.68 

New  Brunswick  ...... 

.  189,668 

189,095 

3.744 

268,205 

267,746 

4.92 

Saskatchewan  . 

.  360,623 

355,445 

1.86 

347,622 

345,310 

2.05 

Alberta  . 

.  4,873,637 

4,736,368 

2.99 

6,070,609 

5.941,864 

3.50 

British  Columbia  . 

.  2,660,834 

2,433,888 

3.383 

2,878,102 

2,568,591 

4.42 

Vukon  Territory . 

.  5,264 

4,872 

6.00 

2,900 

2,900 

4.00 

Total  . 

. 14,435,361 

14,046,759 

$3.08 

15,405,958 

14,979,213 

$3.72 

Output  includes  waste  and  unmarketable  slack.  Production  includes  sales,  colliery  consumption,  and 
coal  used  by  operators  in  making  coke,  or  for  other  uses. 


MONTHLY  PRODUCTION  BY  PROVINCES,  1918. 


Nova 

New 

Saskat- 

Month 

Scotia. 

Brunswick. 

chewan. 

Alberta. 

January  . 

.  509,273 

23,846 

38,093 

615,942 

February  . 

.  438,735 

21,997 

40,952 

467,562 

March  . 

.  444,571 

25,231 

17,150 

424,288 

April  . 

22,450 

15.861 

384,909 

May  . 

23,467 

21,736 

417,795 

June  . 

23,626 

23,409 

500,601 

July  . 

18,729 

29,162 

549,029 

August  . 

.  518,792 

28,455 

24,288 

556,348 

September  . 

.  497,150 

24,128 

25,518 

534,242 

October  . . 

.  589,557 

17,884 

31,194 

546,753 

November  . 

17,649 

36,712 

437,615 

December  . 

.  451,837 

20,284 

41,235 

506,780 

Total  . 

.  5,852,802 

267,746 

345,310 

5,941,864 

*  Includes  2,900  tons  produced  in  the  Yukon  District. 


British 

Columbia. 

242,767 

216,657 

227,472 

223.360 

227.361 
230,150 
227,466 
231,268 
147,689 
211,548 
176,616 
206,237 

2,568,591 


Total. 

1,429,921 

1,185,903 

1,138,712 

1,112,469 

1,166,662 

1,264,934 

1,316,355 

*1,362,051 

1,228,727 

1,396,936 

1,150,170 

1,226,373 

*14,979,213 


British  Columbia  and  in  New  Brunswick.  The  Nova 
Scotia  production  fell  off  474,289  tons,  or  7.5  per 
cent  as  compared  with  1917  and  was  less  than  the 
production  in  1913  by  2.127,271  tons,  or  nearly  27 
per  cent.  New  Brunswick  increased  by  78,651  tons, 
or  41.6  per  cent;  Saskatchewan  fell  off  10,135  tons, 
or  2.85  per  cent;  Alberta  increased  1,205,496  tons,  or 
25.45  per  cent  and  reached  its  highest  production  on 
record.  British  Columbia  increased  by  134,703  tons, 
or  5.53  per  cent  but  was  less  than  the  highest  pro¬ 
duction  reached  in  1910  by  762,154  tons. 

The  exports  of  coal  in  1918  were  1,817,195  tons 
valued  at  an  average  of  $5.17  per  ton,  as  against  ex¬ 
ports  in  1917  of  1,733,156  tons  valued  at  an  average 
of  $4.26  per  ton,  showing  an  increase  of  84,039  tons, 
or  4.85  per  cent. 

if  The  total  imports  of  coal  of  all  classes  in  1918 
“entered  for  consumption”  as  recorded  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Customs  were :  21,678,587  tons,  as 

against  imports  in  1917  of  20,857,460  tons.  The 


proximately  5,428,423  tons  of  anthracite;  24,911,029 
tons  of  bituminous  and  2,784,283  tons  of  lignite. 

Coke. 

The  total  output  of  oven  coke  during  1918  was 
1,234,347  short  tons  made  from  1,945,475  tons  of 
coal  of  which  1,348,232  tons  were  of  domestic  origin 
and  597,243  tons  imported.  The  output  thus 
averaged  0.634  tons  of  coke  per  ton  of  coal  charged. 
The  total  coke  used,  or  sold  by  producers  during 
the  year  was  1,227,292  tons  valued  at  an  average  of 
$8.83  per  ton. 

In  1917  the  total  output  was  1,231,865  tons  of  coke 
made  from  1,928,923  tons  of  coal,  an  average  of  0.639 
tons  of  coke  per  ton  of  coal  charged.  The  coke  sold 
or  used  by  producers  was  1,245,862  tons  valued  at 
an  average  of  $5.35  per  ton. 

By  provinces  the  production  was:  Nova  Scotia, 
581,870  tons,  a  decrease  of  63,199  tons;  Ontario,  408,- 
033  tons,  an  increase  of  33,019  tons;  Alberta,  32,801 


Taking  advantage  of  the  lull  in  the  trade  Walter 
Dieroff,  of  Dieroff  Bros.,  can  be  seen  these  days 
busily  pouring  over  seed  catalogues.  For  a  number 
of  years  he  has  conducted  a  most  successful  garden 
adjoining  the  coal  yard  and  with  the  promise  of  an 
early  spring  he  is  preparing  to  go  into  action. 

After  having  painfully  endured  a  series  of  car¬ 
buncles,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  report  that  R.  Y. 
Warner,  treasurer  and  purchasing  agent  of  the  Geo. 
B.  Newton  Coal  Co.,  has  now  fully  recovered. 
Despite  the  distressing  nature  of  his  illness  he  never 
once  lost  any  of  the  geniality  which  has  made  and 
kept  for  him  a  host  of  friends. 

J.  Watson  Smythe,  vice-president  of  the  new 
Mason-Smythe  Co.,  as  well  as  the  other  associated 
Mason  yards,  has  just  returned  from  a  two  months’ 
stay  in  Florida  and  is  now  in  shape  to  tackle  the 
business  with  more  than  accustomed  vigor.  In  order 
to  facilitate  his  movements  in  this  respect  he  has 
also  just  provided  himself  with  a  new  touring  car. 

Not  wishing  to  be  outdone  by  President  Wilson 
as  a  commuter,  W.  West  Hare,  of  Jno.  Hare  &  Son, 
Manayunk,  has  arranged  accordingly.  However, 
he  does  not  expect  to  make  periodical  trips  over 
the  ocean,  but  only  to  the  sea.  With  this  idea  in 
view  he  has  taken  time  by  the  forelock  and  has 
rented  a  cottage  at  Ocean  City  for  the  coming 
summer  season. 

Having  received  his  honorable  discharge  from  the 
army,  J.  J.  Clausen,  junior  member  of  Wm.  H. 
Clausen’s  Sons,  of  Sedgley  avenue,  is  once  more 
back  at  his  desk.  While  he  is  more  than  glad  to 
return  to  the  coal  business  he  does  not  regret  his 
experience  in  the  army,  of  which  his  personal  ap¬ 
pearance  is  ample  proof,  as  he  has  taken  on  consid¬ 
erable  weight  since  he  enlisted. 


Saward  Representative  Heads  Chicago  Group. 

C.  M.  Carr,  western  representative  of  Saward’s 
Journal,  heads  a  group  of  capitalists,  labor  special¬ 
ists,  philanthropists  and  social  workers  who  have  in¬ 
vited  Edgar  H.  Carqueville,  president  of  the  Ar¬ 
cadia  Book  Co.,  and  formerly  secretary  of  Mudlavia, 
to  go  to  Europe  and  make  a  survey  of  conditions 
there  and  report  back,  recommending  a  program  of 
industrial  reconstruction  here  that  will  protect  the 
present  owners  of  properties  and  at  the  same  time 
satisfy  the  just  aspirations  of  the  working  classes. 
In  Mr.  Carqueville  is  combined  the  big  business  man, 
social  worker  and  scholar.  He  spent  three  years  in 
European  travel  in  the  early  90’s.  Chicago  leaders 
fear  the  Bolshevik  and  I.  W.  W.  propaganda  and 
proposed  taking  effective  measures  to  combat  it. 
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New  West  Virginia  Map — 

Directory  of  Coal  Mines 

About  March  20  we  will  have  ready  our  New  Map-Directory  of  coal  mines  on  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  Norfolk  &  Western,  Virginian,  Kanawha  &  Michigan  and  Coal  & 

Coke  railroads — size  42  x  60  in.  ir 

We  show  mine  location,  seam  worked,  car  allotment,  company  s  address,  selling 

agents,  etc. 

K  Price,  $10.00. 


Charleston,  W.  Va. 


John  R.  Caldwell 
Mining  Engineer 


K.  D.  Tonkin 
Cruiser 


Thomas  Pealer 
Asso.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 


Caldwell,  Tonkin  and  Pealer 

Valuation  Engineers 

Authoritative  Reports  and  Valuations  Covering  Coal  Mining  PlanU, 
Coal  Fields  and  Timber  Lands 

INDIANA,  PA. 


ANNUAL  STATISTICAL  REVIEW 

NOW  IN  PREPARATION 

by  Persons  with  Years  of  Experience  in  the  Publishing  of 
Coal  Trade  Statistics. 

Orders  Solicited. 
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New  York  Notes. 

Charles  E.  Williams  &  Co.  have  moved  their 
offices  from  44  Broad  street  to  15  Park  Row. 

The  Coal  &  Iron  National  Bank  is  arranging  for  a 
50  per  cent  increase  in  its  capital  stock  in  order  to 
better  care  for  its  growing  business. 

The  Clitter  Coal  Co.  announces  that  Howard 
N.  Manchester,  of  95  Taber  avenue,  Providence,' 
R.  I.,  has  been  appointed  its  New  England  rep¬ 
resentative. 

The  three  ships  of  the  Pocahontas  Navigation  Co. 
that  have  been  in  the  service  of  the  Government  have 
now  been  returned  and  will  soon  be  carrying  coal 
in  the  commercial  trade. 

George  A.  Mcllroy,  of  Parrish,  Phillips  &  Co.,  is 
critically  ill  with  pneumonia  which  followed  an  at¬ 
tack  of  the  influenza.  The  latest  report  as  to  his 
condition  indicates  a  slight  improvement. 

Lewis  \V.  Shaub,  who  has  represented  H.  H. 
Lineaweaver  &  Co.  in  this  city  for  the  past  two  years, 
has  resigned  from  that  position  effective  April  1  and 
will  become  associated  with  the  New  York  office  of 
Weston  Dodson  &  Co. 

Newell  O.  Rauch,  formerly  connected  with  the 
local  office  of  E.  Russell  Norton,  has  become 
associated  with  the  Hartmann-Blanchard  Co.  as 
city  salesman.  Mr.  Rauch  was  recently  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  naval  service. 

Ellery  B.  Gordon,  formerly  Assistant  State  Fuel 
Administrator  of  New  York,  and  more  recently 
connected  with  the  local  office  of  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Coal  Sales  Co.,  is  now  secretary-manager  of  the 
National  Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Association,  with 
headquarters  in  Washington. 

The  funeral  of  the  late  W.  P.  W.  Haff  was  held 
at  his  late  residence,  Freeport,  Long  Island,  on  Sun¬ 
day  afternoon.  There  was' an  attendance  that  taxed 
the  capacity  of  the  house  and  the  floral  tributes  were 
numerous1  and  beautiful.  In  addition  to  the  religious 
service  the  Masonic  burial  service  was  rendered. 

The  Pocahontas  Fuel  Co.  has  retired  from  the 
Tidewater  Coal  Exchange,  taking  this  step,  an  official 
states,  as  a  matter  of  principle  to  secure  freedom  of 
operations.  As  one  of  the  largest  shippers  of  ton¬ 
nage  to  the  No.  1  Pool,  the  position  of  this  company 
is  somewhat  different  frotn  that  of  many  others. 

Henry.'  C.  Frick  has  bought  the  Roslyn,  Long 
Island,  residence  of  the  late  General  Lloyd  S.  Bryce, 
a  handsome  country  place,  consisting  of  about  200 
acres,  on  which  is  a  large  residence  erected  by  the 
late  General  Bryce.  The  land  was  formerly  owned 
by  William  Cullen  Bryant,  the  poet,  whose  home 
was  at  Roslyn  for  many  years. 

The  Silverton  Red  Ash  Colliery  in  the  East 
Schuylkill  district  is  now  almost  .entirely  recon¬ 
structed  and  is  shipping  about  700  tons  per  day.  The 
work  has  been  done  by  the  new  owners,  the  C.  N. 
Blanchard  Operating  Co.  The  tonnage,  which  will 
probably  be  increased  to  1,600  tons  a  day  soon,  is 
sold  by  the  Hartmann-Blanchard  Co. 

The  Quemahoning  Coal  Co.,  of  which  D.  B.  Zim¬ 
merman  of  Somerset,  Pa.,  is  president,  has  re¬ 
opened  its  office  in  the  Whitehall  Building.  The 
office  has  not  been  occupied  for  nearly  two  years. 
The  new  representative  is  James  M.  Cover,  formerly 
Assistant  District  Representative  of  the  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration  at  Somerset  and  later  at  Cumberland. 

The  National  Ice  &  Coal  Co.  will  rush  two 
artificial  ice  plants  to  completion,  that  they  may 
be  ready  for  operation  early  in  June.  They  wiil 
have  a  daily  capacity  of  200  tons  each.  The  Na¬ 
tional  is  the  new  name  of  the  Burns  Bros.  Ice 
Co.,  and  sells  about  600,000  tons  of  ice  each 
season.  It  has  in  storage  about  the  present  time 
350,000  tons  which  was  left  over  from  last  year 
when,  as  everyone  recalls,  there  was  plenty  of  ice. 

It  is  understood  that  the  British  government  has 
requested  that  transatlantic  steamers  take  on  suffi¬ 
cient  coal  at  American  ports  for  the  round  trip, 
in  view  of  the  possibility  of  a  strike  at  the  British, 
mines.  Of  course  this  is  out  of  the  question,  .at 
present,  so  far  as  New  York- is  concerned,  Jjut'when 


the  harbor  tie-up  is  ended  the  extra  demand  for 
bunker  coal  should  have  a  good  effect  on  the  bitu¬ 
minous  market.  This  will  be  particularly  true  while 
the  ships  that  have  been  delayed  by  the  strike  are 
being  coaled,  as  their  aggregate  demands  will  be 
heavy. 

The  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange  sent  out  demur¬ 
rage  bills  for  the  month  of  January  last  Wednes¬ 
day.  This  is  the  first  time  since  the  Exchange 
was  organized  that  there  has  been  any  demurrage 
to  pay  at  the  New  York  harbor  ports.  The  Janu¬ 
ary  total  was  apportioned  around  among  all  the 
shippers  on  a  tonnage  basis.  No  one  escaped. 
But  under  the  new  arrangement  which  went  into 
effect  February  1,  shippers  who  load  out  their 
coal  promptly  will  not  have  any  demurrage  to 
pay.  While  some  of  the  January  bills  are  pretty 
large,  they  are  moderate  when  compared  with 
what  would  have  been  the  case  if  the  pooling  ar¬ 
rangement  had  not  been  in  effect. 


Philadelphia  Notes. 

Alexander  E.  Magee  has  taken  possession  on  the 
12th  of  the  old  Wittmaier  yard  at  Rising  Sun  Lane 
and  Hutchinson  street.  He  will  conduct  the  business 
under  his  own  name. 

J.  M.  Bruner,  proprietor  of  the  retail  business 
conducted  under  that  name,  was  recently  compelled 
to  take  a  few  days’  vacation  from  his  office  on  ac¬ 
count  of  a  light  attack  of  grip. 

Louis  Klebe,  senior  member  of  the  retail  firm  of 
L.  &  J.  Klebe,  1109  W.  Dauphin  street,  is  on  a 
western  trip.  After  spending  several  weeks  with 
relatives  in  Denver,  he  expects  to  visit  the  Pacific 
coast. 

,  ’  «.  •«  t,Ju  >  j  *\ 

F.  A.  Depue,  1717-23  American  street,  has  taken 
advantage  of  the  temporary  lull  in  trade  to  have 
some  of  his  bins  re-built,  one  of  which  was  badly 
damaged  some  time  since  by  a  big  steel  car  crashing 
into  it. 

The  business  conducted  by  John  J.  Orr  at  20th 
street  and  Washington  avenue,  has  been  reorganized 
under  the  name  of  the  Orr  Kole  Co.,  Mr.  Orr  re¬ 
tiring  from  active  participation  in  the  business.  The 
new  owners  are  Charles  D.  Orr,  H.  Vinton  Martin 
and  Charles  D.  Orr,  Jr. 

An  interesting  sidelight  of  the  present  situation 
was  the  refusal  of  three  cars  of  coal  consigned  to  a 
West  Philadelphia  dealer.  The  cars  stood  on  the 
tracks  until  the  demurrage  amounted  to  almost  $400, 
and  at  last  reports  the  railroad  company  was  en¬ 
deavoring  to  dispose  of  the  coal  to  the  dealers  in 
that  vicinity  in  order  to  release  the  cars. 

Pratt  Thompson,  sales  manager  of  the  Lehigh 
Coal  &  Navigation  Co.,  together  with  W.  D.  Ham¬ 
mer,  of  the  Philadelphia  sales  force,  have  been 
spending  a  number  of  days  in  the  anthracite  region. 
They  went  particularly  to  look  over  the  Harwood 
and  Cranberry  operations,  the  output  of  both  of 
these  mines  now  being  handled  direct  by  the  above 
company. 

A  fine  piece  of  constructive  advertising  was  re¬ 
cently  displayed  by  the  Geo.  B.  Newton  Co.,  the  big 
retailers.  They  came  out  with  liberal  display  space 
in  the  newspapers  explaining  just  why  it  was  hardly 
likely  that  the  public  could  expect  coal  to  be  any 
cheaper  under  present  conditions.  There  is  not  the 
least  doubt  that  the  advertisement  has  done  a  vast 
amount  of  good  among  the  consuming  public,  which 
has  recently  been  regaled  with  a  lot  of  misinforma¬ 
tion  by  certain  papers.  . 


It  is  stated  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  interna¬ 
tional  policy  committee  of  the  union  to  be  held  in 
Indianapolis  next  Tuesday,  the  18th,  a  recom¬ 
mendation  will  be  made  by  the  anthracite  dele¬ 
gates  for  a  general  suspension  of  mining  through¬ 
out  the  country  for  a  few  weeks  to  stabilize  the 
coal  industry.  Reports  from  Indianapolis,  how¬ 
ever,  indicate  that  the  international  officials  of 
the  uqjon  are  not  in  favotl_of  such  a  program. 


A  Profitable  Investment. 


Money  Spent  in  Attending  Conventions 
Brings  in  Good  Returns. 

By  E.  V.  SIDELL 

Can  I  afford  it?  A  coal  dealer  has  to  ask  and 
answer  this  question  daily,  for  with  reduced  tonnage 
and  expenses  mounting  upward,  his  costs  are  so  high 
that  anything  outside  of  the  regular  run  has  to  be 
seriously  debated.  If  it  is  a  stock  company,  the 
lunch  table  makes  an  excellent  place  to  discuss  things 
in  general.  Life  and  hope  are  both  stronger  when 
the  surroundings  are  pleasant.  In  a  partnership  the 
saying  is  also  true,  “Two  heads  are  better  than  one.” 
It  sort  of  clears  the  brain  to  talk  any  problem  out 
loud. 

That  is  one  reason  why  coal  men  need  conventions. 
It  is  a  part  of  their  actual  expense  account.  The 
question  is  often  asked:  “What  will  I  get  from  the 
time  lost  in  my  business  if  I  run  away  from  it  a 
whole  day  or  two  days?” 

Well,  one  thing  every  coal  man  finds  is  that  if  he 
uses  his  eyes  he  can  get  a  lot  of  education  from  the 
back  view  of  the  coal  plants  and  the  factories  near 
the  railroad.  If  he  sees  big  banks  of  steam  sizes,  as 
at  present,  in  almost  every  town  he  passes  through, 
and  he  has  more  of  the  same  than  he  knows  what  to 
do  with  at  home,  then,  like  the  mariner  who  sees  the 
falling  barometer,  he  sets  his  sails  for  stormy 
weather. 

But  on  the  other  hand  if,  afterward  at  the  dinner, 
he  hears  of  the  high  prices  Europe  is  willing  to  pay 
for  our  surplus  of  soft  coal,  and  how  the  miners  of 
Wales  are  demanding  wages  that  more  than  offset 
ocean  freight,  even  the  smallest  coal  retailer  feels  the 
influence  of  optimism  and  is  glad  he  is  in  such  a 
necessary  business.  He  may  get  abused  at  home,  but 
at  the  meeting  the  cut-price  rival  goes  out  of  sight 
in  the  smoke  of  a  fragrant  Havana. 

Every  auto  owner  knows  that  oil  is  necessary  to 
run  the  car  smoothly,  and  so  in  all  kinds  of  trade 
circles  we  find  association  secretaries  studying  out 
how  best  to  lubricate  their  business  machine  so  that 
it  will  help  the  members  reap  the  benefits.  Psychol¬ 
ogists  say  that  the  surest  cure  for  a  fit  of  the  blues 
is  to  dress  up  in  one’s  best  and  get  out  among  your 
fellows.  The  coal  business  is  one  that  has  needed 
some  such  tonic  for  years.  At  last  the  men  in  it  are 
seeing  the  light  that  will  make  their  path  brighter,  if 
it  still  must  perforce  be  steep  and  rugged. 


Twenty-seventh  Bituminous  District, 
Pennsylvania. 

Production  of  coal  in  the  27th  bituminous  district 
of  Pennsylvania  during  the  calendar  year  1918,  was : 


Company  and  Address  Tons 

Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.,  Pittsburgh .  2,061,163 

H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co.,  Scottdale .  850,497 

United  Coal  Corp.,  Pittsburgh . . .  325,243 

W.  J.  Rainey,  Uniontown . . . ...  322461 

Lincoln  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Waltersburg .  308,214 

Pittsburgh  &  Erie  Coal  Co.,  Pittsburgh....  306,000 

Diamond  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Pittsburgh... .  291,184 

Snowden  Coke  Co.,  Uniontown .  203*024 

Warner-Youghiogheny  Coal  Co.,  Pittsburgh  184^600 
American  Connells.  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Pittsburgh  131,982 

Monessen  C,  &  C.  Co.,  Pittsburgh .  129,426 

Henderson  Coal  Co.,  Pittsburgh. .  122,932 

Waltersburg  Coke  Co.,  Uniontown .  108409 

Atlas  Coke  Co.,  Leetonia,  0 .  104,613 

Belle  Vernon  Coke  Co.,  Pittsburgh..... _  57,215 

Genuine  Connells.  Coke  Co.,  Waltersburg..  42,705 

J.  E.  Spurgeon,  Uniontown . .  39,190 

L.  P.  Carter,  Monessen..: .  38,853 

Newell  Coal  Co.,  Brownsville .  34,976 

Smaller  operators  .  168,801 

Total,  1918  . . .  5, 838^972 

Total,  1917  . 6,118,660 


Harry  Phythyon,  Inspector. 


At  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  the  domestic  sizes  are 
selling  at  $10.75  per  ton,  delivered,  while  buckwheat 
is  quoted  by  one  dealer  at  $6.50.  An  extra  charge 
is  made  where  the  coal  cannot  be  delivered; by  chute. 
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Established  1884 


WE  MINE 
AND  SELL 
GOOD  COAL 


Peabody  Coal  Company 

General  Offices: 

McCORMICK  BUILDING 
CHICAGO 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Office: 

Syndicate  Trust  Building 


Coal  Pockets 


of  Practical 
and  Economical 
Design  Erected 
Under  My  Personal 
Supervision 


Plant  of  Wm.  J.  Fee  Coal  Co., 

Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

Also  Expert  Repairing  of  coal  plants. 


For  26  years  engaged  in  designing  and  building 
coal  pockets  of  wooden  construction. 


Now  prepared  to  undertake  new  construction  or 
repair  work  of  any  kind. 


Write  for  Estimate. 

HARALD  V.  GORMSEN 

2555  Third  Avenue  New  York 


ENERi 


Msw  York  Ha?l>©2’f  Irjmdsosi 
Long  Island  Sound 


T®l®p!h©sies  1  (  S24© 
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1  BROADWAY 
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Great  Britain’s  Coal 

Problem  a  Vital  One. 

Output  Must  Be  Increased  and  Cost  of  Pro¬ 
duction  Kept  Down  If  Foreign 
Markets  Are  to  Be  Regained. 

The  question  of  coal  supply  for  industrial  use  at 
home,  as  well  as  for  export  to  the  foreign  markets 
dominated  by  British  coal  before  the  war,  is  one 
of  the  most  troublesome  problems  facing  the  states¬ 
men  and  business  leaders  of  Great  Britain  at  the 
present  time.  Coal  conditions  in  that  country  the 
past  winter  have  been  similar  to  those  in  the  United 
States  a  year  ago;  or  perhaps  it  would  be  more  cor*- 
rect  to  say,  they  have  been  worse.  Domestic  con¬ 
sumers  are  on  a  ration  basis  and  industry  has  been 
more  or  less  hampered,  from  all  accounts. 

Of  course  this  is  all  aside  from  a  possible  tie-up 
of  production  by  the  miners  going  on  strike.  Leav¬ 
ing  out  of  consideration  for  the  time  being  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  regaining  foreign  business  in  coal  that  had 
to  be  surrendered  during  the  war,  economists  assert 
that  more  and  cheaper  coal  must  be  produced  for 
use  at  home  if  British  manufacturers  are  to  suc¬ 
cessfully  compete  in  the  world’s  markets  with  those 
of  other  nations.  They  point  to  the  apparent  in¬ 
ability  of  the  mines  to  produce  enough  coal  to  keep 
important  industries  going  at  top  speed,  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  its  excessive  cost. 

Producing  Costs  Steadily  Mounting. 

As  to  foreign  trade,  attention  is  called  to  the  fact 
that  while  new  mines  are  being  developed  in  South 
Wales,  the  chief  source  of  supply  for  the  export 
business,  the  cost  of  production  is  steadily  increasing 
as  the  deposits  nearest  the  surface  are  exhausted. 

One  British  writer  points  out  that  while  the  cost 
of  producing  coal  has  doubled  in  Great  Britain  since 
1886,  the  cost  of  production  in  the  United  States  was 
less  in  1912  than  in  1886.  England,  he  declares,  must 
have  cheap  coal  to  carry  on  her  highly  developed 
manufacturing  industries  in  competition  with  other 
countries  that  have  that  advantage. 

Statistics  show  that  the  annual  coal  production  per 
mine  worker  in  Great  Britain  declined  from  312  tons 
in  1890,  to  244  tons  in  1912.  During  the  same  period 
the  per  capita  output  in  the  United  States  rose  from 
400  tons  to  660  tens.  This  proportionate  decrease 
of  British  coal  production  is  attributed  to  two  causes 
- — failure  to  adopt  new  and  improved  machinery  and 
systems  of  operation,  and  demands  of  miners  for 
more  pay  and  less  work. 

While  British  manufacturers  are  insisting  that  they 
must  have  more  and  cheaper  coal,  the  mine  workers 
have  made  new  demands  which,  if  granted,  will  have 
a  directly  opposite  effect  by  increasing  the  selling 
price  to  the  extent  of  $2  to  $2.50  per  ton. 

Importance  of  Cheap  Coal. 

In  a  recent  address  Lloyd  George  pointed  out  that 
the  cost  of  coal  in  Great  Britain  averaged  about  17 
shillings  a  ton  at  the  mouth  of  the  mine,  as  against 
the  equivalent  of  about  11  shillings  in  the  bituminous 
fields  of  the  United  States.  If  the  miners’  demands 
were  granted,  he  said,  the  cost  in  Great  Britain 
would  be  increased  to  around  26  shillings. 

The  country,  the  Premier  said,  had  already  lost 
large  orders  from  Brazil,  where,  before  the  war, 
British  had  virtually  dominated  the  market.  Orders 
were  also  being  lost  from  Argentina,  and  this  was 
important,  he  said,  as  the  coal  ships  sent  there 
brought  back  meat.  The  miners,  as  well  as  other 
workers,  he  pointed  out,  would  be  affected  at  once, 
if  trade  were  lost  or  industries  crippled. 

There  were  two  objects  in  the  demands  of  the 
miners  to  meet  the  increased  cost  of  living,  and  to 
prevent  unemployment,  by  providing  for  more  work 
to  be  done.  The  Premier  said  that  if  his  figures 
were  correct,  the  demands,  as  far  as  those  two  con¬ 
ditions  were  concerned,  would  aggravate  them.  If 
the  miners  were  seeking  to  reach  an  ideal,  it  ought 
to  be  done  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  precipitate  a 
disaster  on  other  industries,  which  ought  to  have 
time  to  adjust  themselves  to  demands  of  that  char¬ 
acter. 

According  to  information  in  possession  of  the  Gov- 


Anthracite  Prices  at 

White  Ash. 

__ - - *- - „ 

F.  o.  b.  New  York 
Mines.  lower  ports. 


Broken  .  $5.95  $7.80 

Egg  .  5.85  7.70 

Stove  .  6.10  7.95 

Chestnut  .  6.20  8.05 

Pea  .  4.30-4.80*  6.05-6.55* 

Buckwheat  .  3.00-3.40*  4.45-5.15* 

Rice  .  2.25-2.90*  4.00-4.65* 

Barley  .  1.50-2.40*  3.25-4.15* 


’Highest  quotations  represent  Company  circular. 


eminent,  Lloyd  George  continued,  the  cost  of  steel 
was  already  high  and  would  go  up  10  per  cent,  if  the 
price  of  coal  was  raised.  The  Premier  also  em¬ 
phasized  the  serious  effect  of  the  cost  of  coal  in 
relation  to  the  food  supply.  America,  he  added,  was 
a  very  serious  competitor  in  respect  to  the  export  of 
coal,  which  was  more  important  for  Great  Britain 
than  for  America. 


Wilkes-Barre  Bank  Says  Important  Business 
Changes  Are  Imminent. 

The  Miners’  Bank,  of  Wilkes-Barre,  in  its 
weekly  circular  says  that  important  changes  in 
the  business  situation  are  imminent  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  efforts  under  way  to  secure  im¬ 
mediate  payment  by  the  government  of  cancelled 
contracts  for  war  material,  the  lowering  of  prices 
to  a  level  which  is  broadening  the  demand  for 
some  commodities,  and  the  re-opening  of  the 
spring  season  with  its  resumption  of  seasonal 
activities. 

‘‘The  large  manufacturers  of  this  district  are 
making  a  pretty  good  showing,”  it  is  stated, 
‘‘considering  the  difficult  problems  which  con¬ 
front  them  in  securing  enough  business  to  offset 
their  loss  of  war  orders.  One  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  plants  has  met  this  situation  by  taking 
contracts  very  near  the  cost  of  production.  It 
did  this  for  the  express  purpose  of  keeping  its 
men  employed  during  the  coming  three  months. 

“The  situation  confronting  manufacturers,  how¬ 
ever,  is  extremely  complicated,  owing  to  the  in¬ 
disposition  of  consumers  to  release  large  buying 
orders  until  the  present  readjustment  has  run 
its  course.  The  situation  would  be  greatly  re¬ 
lieved  if  the  government  would  pay,  without  fur¬ 
ther  delay,  the  balance  due  on  its  cancelled  war 
contracts.  With  the  use  of  the  money  thus  tied 
up  in  government  claims,  it  would  be  possible  for 
manufacturers  to  branch  out  into  new  fields  of 
activity  which  would  give  employment  for  a  large 
number  of  men.” 


An  Efficient  Anthracite  Colliery. 

The  report  of  Mine  Inspector  Friel,  of  the  24th 
anthracite  district,  shows  that  the  Katherine  col¬ 
liery  of  the  Trevorton  Colliery  Co.,  near  Shamo- 
kin,  made  several  noteworthy  records  in  1918. 

For  instance,  its  output  per  man  employed  last 
year  was  751  tons,  which  is  over  100  tons  above 
that  reported  for  the  producer  in  that  district 
making  the  next  best  showing,  and  over  200  tons 
above  some  of  the  others.  This  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  Katherine  shipped  only  four  per 
cent  of  culm,  the  rest  being  fresh  mined. 

Still  more  remarkable  was  the  fact  that  22.1 
tons  of  coal  was  shipped  from  the  Katherine 
operation  for  every  ton  used  in  the  boiler  house. 
At  other  plants  in  that  neighborhood  the  number 
of  tons  shipped  in  1918  for  each  ton  used  in  steam 
raising  ranged  from  5.7  to  21.8,  the  latter  being 
in  the  case  of  a  washery.  The  next  best  showing 
for  a  colliery  was  11.2  tons. 

Another  record  was  in  regard  to  the  average 
tonnage  shipped  per  working  day  for  each  em¬ 
ployee.  This  amounted  to  2.4  tons  at  the  Trevor¬ 
ton  plant,  as  compared  with  1.8  tons  for  the  pro¬ 
ducing  interest  making  the  next  best  record. 
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Rush  to  Europe  Continues. 

Heavy  Migration  of  Foreigners  to  Old  Homes 
Foreshadows  Labor  Shortage  Here. 

“That’s  one  reason  why  I  am  a  bull  on  the  mar¬ 
ket,”  said  a  coal  man  the  other  day,  pointing  out  of 
his  window  on  the  Broadway  side  of  the  Washington 
Building  to  a  long  string  of  men  lined  up  before  one 
of  the  entrances  to  the  New  York  Custom  House. 

“Those  men  are  foreigners  waiting  to  file  their 
applications  for  passports  to  return  to  their  native 
lands,”  he  continued.  “Every  day  it’s  the  same — ■ 
crowds  standing  in  line  to  obtain  permission  to  leave 
the  country,  many  of  them  for  good.  Probably  95 
per  cent,  of  those  in  line  are  workingmen ;  the  rest 
small  merchants  and  the  like.  Quite  a  substantial 
percentage  of  the  workingmen  have  been  employed 
in  coal  mines.  For  the  last  two  or  three  years  they 
have  been  calculating  on  going  home  as  soon  as  the 
war  was  over,  to  look  tip  relatives  and  perhaps  set¬ 
tle  down  on  the  other  side  with  and  live  in  comfort 
on  what  they  have  saved  up  in  America. 

“When  it  is  remembered  that  this  outward  flow 
of  foreigners  to  Europe  is  only  just  beginning,  that 
it  will  grow  in  volume  as  more  steamers  are  put 
back  into  the  passenger  carrying  service  and  war 
restrictions  on  travel  are  removed,  it  can  be  seen  that 
a  labor  shortage  is  inevitable  when  industry  gets 
back  into  its  stride.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
there  is  no  movement  this  way  to  counteract  the 
stream  of  travel  to  Europe,  and  in  the  past  the  coal 
mining  industry  has  always  depended  on  immigration 
as  a  source  of  labor  supply.” 

Official  figures  just  made  public  bear  out  the  state¬ 
ments  made  by  this  optimistic  coal  man  as  to  the 
heavy  movement  eastward  across  the  Atlantic.  In 
February  the  number  of  emigrants  from  the  United 
States  to  Europe  was  16,854,  and  it  is  said  at  the 
Custom  House  and  in  shipping  circles  that  the  total 
for  March  promises  to  be  much  larger.  Shipping 
agents  predict  that  the  rush  to  middle  and  southern 
Europe  when  the  peace  treaty  is  signed  will  exceed 
1,000,000  persons. 

At  present  most  of  those  seeking  to  get  across  are 
Italians,  with  a  sprinkling  of  Spaniards,  Serbs,  Ru¬ 
manians,  Poles,  Greeks  and  Slavs.  It  is  expected 
that  when  peace  is  officially  proclaimed  there  will  be 
a  big  rush  to  Germany  and  the  part  of  Europe  that 
was  formerly  Austria-Hungary,  while  the  movement 
to  other  countries,  particularly  Poland,  will  increase. 

So  far  as  the  supply  of  mine  labor  is  concerned,  it 
looks  as  if  it  was  going  to  be  a  case  of  “all  going 
out  and  nothing  coming  in”  for.  several  years  at 
least,  even  assuming  that  Congress  does  not  pass  the 
proposed  four-year  exclusion  act.  And  as  that  has 
the  backing  of  the  Republican  party  and  the  labor 
unions,  it  seems  to  have  a  pretty  good  chance  of 
going  through. 


Authority  has  been  given  by  the  War  Department 
to  the  Domestic  Coke  Corporation  of  Fairmont  to 
proceed  with  its  construction  plans.  Its  original 
plans  were  changed  in  order  to  permit  of  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  explosives  during  the  war,  but  when  the 
armistice  was  signed  work  was  discontinued  until 
government  accountants  could  determine  how  much 
had  been  expended  on  equipping  the  plant  for  the 
government. 
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THE  MARKET  SITUATION. 


Evidence  that  the  bituminous  trade  is  im¬ 
proving  comes  to  hand  from  many  direc¬ 
tions  and  through  various  channels.  The 
change  for  the  better  is  gradual  and  it  has 
not  proceeded  far  enough  to  warrant  much 
rejoicing  over  the  gains  already  recorded. 
But  the  fact  that  the  tendency  is  in  the 
right  direction,  that  the  line  of  production 
rises  and  falls  instead  of  trending  steadily 
downward  as  was  the  case  for  six  weeks 
without  a  break  earlier  in  the  year  puts  a 
better  aspect  on  things  so  far  as  volume  of 
business  is  concerned.  This  is  true  both 
in  the  East  and  the  Middle  West. 

Another  reason  for  optimism  is  the  great¬ 
er  price  stability  that  has  developed  of  late. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  price  unsettlement  has 
not  been  nearly  as  bad  as  there  was  reason 
to  fear  might  be  the  case  when  the  output 
began  to  slump  early  in  the  winter  under 
the  influence  of  adverse  market  conditions. 
Following  the  end  of  the  fighting  and  the 
cancellation  of  war  contracts  it  took  a  little 
time  to  adjust  the  rate  of  mining  to  the 
absorptive  capacity  of  the  market,  and 
while  this  adjustment  was  being  made  coal 
got  on  demurrage  and  had  to  be  sacrificed. 
Moreover,  some  producers  had  little  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  ability  to  maintain  prices  in  the 
face  of  dull  conditions.  History  had  taught 
that  during  periods  of  depression  the  market 
was  apt  to  be  demoralized. 

As  a  result,  everybody  expected  to  see 
the  “other  fellow”  start  slashing  prices,  and 
it  would  appear  that  in  a  few  cases  this 
caused  operators  to  seek  business  at  what 
they  knew  were  unprofitable  prices  for  fear 
someone  else  would  get  it  if  they  refused 
to  make  any  concessions.  Then  the  last 
two  or  three  years  have  brought  a  lot  of 
new  operators  into  the  field,  some  of  whom 
have  not  learned  what  it  costs  to  produce 
coal.  They  have  been  a  disturbing  element 
in  a  small  way.  These  producers  failed  to 
work  any  real  harm  to  the  trade,  but  their 
activity  gave  an  irregularity  to  quotations 
which  looked  bad  on  paper  if  accepted  at 
its  face  value,  without  taking  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  fact  that  only  an  insignifi¬ 
cant  tonnage  was  sold  at  the  low  prices. 

The  great  majority  of  producers  steadily 
adhered  to  their  conviction  that  it  was 
better  to  curtail  operations  and  wait  for  a 
revival,  inasmuch  as  lower  prices  would  not 
stimulate  buying  at  a  time  when  consumers 
had  abnormally  large  stocks  in  their  pos¬ 
session.  Even  the  small  minority,  which  at 


first  tried  to  force  the  market,  soon  came 
to  see  this  way  of  thinking  when  they  found 
what  the  general  attitude  was. 

The  result  is  that  the  bituminous  trade 
has  been  spared  the  manifold  evils  of 
demoralization.  To  be  obliged  to  close 
down  mines  or  put  them  on  half  time  is  not 
a  pleasant  experience,  of  course,  but  if  the 
market  had  collapsed  the  situation  would 
have  been  infinitely  worse.  Not  only  would 
it  have  meant  a  loss  or  an  inadequate  profit 
on  transient  sales,  but  it  would  have  made  it 
more  difficult  to  get  a  fair  price  on  new  con¬ 
tracts.  As  it  is,  the  trade  is  in  a  relatively 
strong  position  at  a  time  when  contracts 
will  soon  be  expiring  in  large  numbers.  The 
results  of  negotiations  now  under  way  with 
consumers  will  determine  to  a  great  extent 
the  degree  of  prosperity  enjoyed  by  the 
coal  people  during  the  year  from  April  1. 
While  the  contracting  season  is  backward, 
due  to  a  variety  of  reasons,  this  is  not  caus¬ 
ing  producers  to  weaken  in  their  determi¬ 
nation  to  hold  out  for  prices  that  will  yield 
a  suitable  return  on  a  normal  volume  of 
business.  Such  data  as  is  at  hand  regarding 
contracts  already  closed  is  satisfactory, 
showing  that  the  late  government  prices  or 
better — in  some  cases  considerably  better — 
are  being  written  into  contracts  for  stand¬ 
ard  grades  of  bituminous  coal. 

Reports  as  to  general  business  conditions 
are  reassuring  in  the  main.  Of  course  in¬ 
dustrial  activity  is  not  at  a  high  pitch  com¬ 
pared  with  what  we  were  accustomed  to  in 
the  war  days,  but  acute  depression  exists 
only  in  the  copper  and  building  trades  and 
to  a  less  extent  in  textiles  and  a  few  other 
industries  where  business  is  being  held  back 
in  the  expectation  of  lower  prices. 

The  movement  under  way  to  stabilize 
steel  prices  by  joint  action  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  leading  producers  is  of  great 
importance  to  the  business  world  generally, 
for  as  soon  as  builders  and  other  users  of 
steel  are  convinced  that  prices  are  on  a 
bed-rock  basis  it  is  believed  there  will  be  a 
volume  of  orders  let  loose  which  will  have 
a  widely  stimulating  effect,  especially  if  the 
Government  sets  the  example  by  placing 
large  contracts  for  the  railroads,  the  ship¬ 
yards  and  the  Navy.  Business  activity  will 
not  reach  its  apex  until  after  the  peace 
treaty  is  signed  and  foreign  commerce  is 
resumed  on  a  normal  basis,  but  that  time  is 
drawing  nearer  every  day.  With  good 
foreign  outlets  for  manufactured  wares  and 
active  business  at  home,  it  may  well  be,_as 
Secretary  Redfield,  Judge  Gary  and  other 


prominent  men  have  predicted,  that  the 
country  will  shortly  enter  upon  an  era  of 
unprecedented  prosperity. 

The  outlook  for  a  big  increase  in  coal  ex¬ 
ports  during  the  next  few  months  is  not 
encouraging,  however,  in  spite  of  some 
highly  optimistic  predictions  relative  to  our 
coal  men  underselling  British  exporters  and 
doing  a  thriving  trade  immediately  in 
Europe  and  elsewhere.  While  the  prospects 
of  a  large  export  trade  being  developed 
eventually  to  vaiious  foreign  countries  are 
good,  the  prospects  of  early  shipments  to 
Europe  on  a  successful  basis  are  very  small 
owing  to  lack  of  ships,  vessels  continuing 
very  scarce  even  at  the  extremely  high 
rates  quoted — which  are  virtually  prohibi¬ 
tive  in  themselves.  Those  who  have  looked 
into  the  situation  expect  to  see  little  change 
in  this  respect  during  the  current  year. 

.  The  coal  year  approaches  its  end  with  the 
anthracite  trade  showing  few  signs  of  re¬ 
covering  from  the  depression  which  carried 
the  February  production  below  the  four 
million  mark,  this  being  the  smallest 
monthly  output  recorded  in  recent  years  ex¬ 
cept  when  the  collieries  were  tied  up  by 
labor  troubles.  March  may  make  a  little 
better  showing,  but  only  because  it  is  a 
longer  month,  though  there  has  been  a 
faint  picking  up  in  buying  by  the  retail  trade 
since  the  price  policy  of  the  producing  in¬ 
terests  for  the  coming  coal  year  was  an¬ 
nounced.  The  improvement  compared  with 
February  would  be  more  noticeable  had  it 
not  been  that  the  boatmen’s  strike  necessi¬ 
tated  the  embargoing  of  the  New  York 
harbor  loading  ports  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  present  month  up  to  date.  As  soon  as 
it  was  definitely  known  what  the  new  prices 
were  going  to  be,  and  even  before  that, 
when  the  producers  began  accepting  March 
business  on  the  basis  of  the  April  circular, 
orders  started  to  come  in  from  line  dealers 
in  New  England  and  elsewhere  who  had 
been  holding  off  as  long  as  possible  in  the 
hope  of  a  reduction.  These  orders  were 
mostly  small  and  their  aggregate  volume 
was  not  particularly  impressive,  but  they 
enabled  the  collieries  to  run  on  slightly 
better  time  than  would  have  been  the  case 
if  the  line  demand  had  not  shown  some 
signs  of  life. 

In  view  of  the  mild  winter  it  might  be 
supposed  that  domestic  users  would  be 
carrying  over  considerable  coal  into  the  new 
season,  with  the  result  that  their  spring 
purchases  will  be  light.  This  would  have 
been  the  case  if  they  had  stocked  up  on  a 
100  per  cent  basis  last  year,  but  the  rules  of 
the  Fuel  Administration  allowed  them  only 
two-thirds  of  their  estimated  requirements 
during  the  time  when  they  were  most 
anxious  to  go  the  limit  in  the  matter  of  bin¬ 
filling.  When  the  restrictions  were  re¬ 
moved  the  season  was  well  advanced,  the 
scare  had  died  down  and  buyers,  as  a  rule, 
did  not  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege  of 
taking  in  additional  supplies.  As  time  went 
on  it  was  found  that  the  remaining  one- 
third  was  not  needed  in  a  great  many  cases, 
owing  to  weather  conditions  and  the  fact 
that  most  people  estimated  their  probable 
needs  on  a  very  liberal  basis,  so  as  to  be 
sure  of  having  enough  even  if  they  failed 
to  get  their  full  allotment.  This  has  made 
business  very  dull  for  weeks  past,  but  it 
has  resulted  in  a  general  depletion  of  stocks 
in  hands  of  small  consumers  to  a  point  where 
they  probably  do  not  average  larger  than 
is  usually  the  case  at  this  time  of  year. 
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Trade  Conditions  at  New  York. 

Effects  of  Boatmen’s  Strike  Become  More  Serious  This  Week  as  Stocks  Begin  to  Run  Low  in 
Retail  Yards  as  Well  as  at  Industrial  Plants  with  Limited  Storage. 


Nearly  three  weeks  of  interrupted  deliveries 
has  caused  the  retail  stocks  of  anthracite  in 
greater  New  York  to  become  depleted  to  a 
point  that  is  causing  considerable  worry  to 
the  local  trade.  Practically  every  yard  is 
short  of  one  or  more  sizes  and  some  are  run¬ 
ning  low  on  nearly  everything.  The  greatest 
pinch  seems  to  be  in  egg  coal.  This  is  scarce 
in  both  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn  and  in  the 
latter  borough  some  of  the  retailers  are  nearly 
out  of  chestnut.  Only  the  mildness  of  the 
weather  is  preventing  the  situation  from  be¬ 
coming  serious.  As  it  is,  a  condition  is  de¬ 
veloping  which  will  assure  a  very  active 
market  for  all  domestic  sizes  as  soon  as  the 
labor  trouble  is  over. 

A  certain  amount  of  anthracite  is  coming 
into  the  city  via  the  car  ferries.  Many  dealers 
in  Queens  as  well  as  those  in  the  eastern 
districts  of  Brooklyn  get  coal  all-rail,  and 
shipments  to  the  inland  yards  are  increasing 
as  the  stocks  along  the  waterfront  become  ex¬ 
hausted.  A  little  is  also  being  ferried  across 
the  river  in  cars  to  Manhattan  dealers,  who 
send  their  trucks  to  the  west  side  yards  and 
load  direct  from  the  cars.  Some  dealers  in 
this  city  are  also  sending  their  motor  trucks 
to  pockets  in  Jersey  City  and  other  points 
across  the  river. 

The  steam  sizes  are  still  holding  out  well 
at  most  yards,  owing  to  the  heavy  stocks 
which  were  accumulated  last  summer  and  fall. 
In  some  cases  these  were  far  beyond  the  nor¬ 
mal  requirements  of  the  retailers,  and  the 
extra  demand  upon  the  yards  from  industrial 
plants  that  usually  buy  by  the  cargo  is  making 
it  possible  to  work  off  some  burdensome  stocks. 

The  line  demands  for  domestic  sizes  has 
picked  up  slightly.  Orders  are  coming  in 
better  from  nearly  all  territory  served  all-rail. 
The  revival  is  not  very  pronounced,  but  at 
the  same  time  it  offsets  to  some  extent  the 
embargoing  of  the  New  York  harbor  ports, 
enabling  the  collieries  to  keep  going  at  about 
the  same  rate  as  for  several  weeks  past. 

Steam  sizes  are  in  fairly  good  demand  in 
the  line  trade,  and  with  the  output  curtailed 
so  greatly  the  independent  operators  are  able 
to  get  the  full  company  circular  and  some¬ 
times  a  little  better  on  No.  1  buckwheat,  while 
rice  and  barley  are  also  showing  firmness. 
Announcement  has  been  made  during  the  week 
that  the  Reading’s  price  for  rice  and  barley 
during  the  coming  coal  year  will  be  $2.25  and 
$1.75,  respectively,  which  is  a  reduction  of  15 
cents  in  each  case. 

The  Bituminous  Trade. 

It  was  not  until  the  present  week  that  the 
boatmen’s  strike  began  to  take  on  a  serious 
aspect  in  the  sense  that  a  number  of  important 
industrial  consumers  began  to  run  short  of 
coal.  Steamship  sailings  have  been  interfered 
with  ever  since  the  trouble  first  began,  but 
most  manufacturers  had  enough  coal  on  hand 
to  make  them  independent  of  daily  deliveries 
for  a  while.  But  by  the  first  of  this  week 
some  of  the  local  abattoirs,  ice  manufacturing 
plants  and  other  establishments  with  limited 
storage  facilities  were  approaching  the  danger 
line  as  regards  coal  supply. 

Shutdowns  were  prevented  at  first  by  call¬ 
ing  on  nearby  retail  dealers  for  assistance,  and 
when  neighborhood  yards  began  to  run  short 
of  bituminous  and  of  the  steam  sizes  which 


could  be  used  in  the  plants  needing  relief, 
motor  trucks  were  dispatched  to  points  in 
New  Jersey  to  bring  coal  from  retail  plants 
or  public  sidings.  Some  bituminous  was  also 
sent  all-rail  to  the  New  York  Central’s  yards 
and  trucked  to  points  of  consumption.  Power¬ 
houses  are  short  of  coal  in  some  cases,  but 
towing  is  always  arranged  for  somehow  before 
their  supply  is  entirely  exhausted. 

Loaded  boats  are  being  held  at  high  figures 
in  anticipation  of  a  tremendous  demand  for 
them  when  the  strike  is  over.  Trading  in  coal 
at  the  piers  is  practically  at  a  standstill. 
Slightly  heavier  shipments  are  going  forward 
to  all-rail  points  as  a  result  of  stock-pile  de¬ 
pletion  and  the  revival  that  is  under  way  in 
some  lines  of  manufacture. 

Contracting  is  still  proceeding  at  a  slower 
rate  than  is  usual  in  March.  A  while  ago  it 
was  the  consumers  who  were  holding  back, 
operators  for  the  most  part  being  willing  to 
contract  freely  provided  they  could  get  their 
price.  But  sentiment  among  the  producers  is 
now  beginning  to  change  and  they  are  becom¬ 
ing  less  disposed  to  tie  up  any  large  per¬ 
centage  of  their  output.  There  is  more  of  a 
disposition  to  take  chances  on  the  open  market 
for  the  next  few  months,  in  anticipation  of 
higher  prices  next  fall  and  winter. 

Buyers  holding  off  much  longer,  say  for 
another  month,  may  find  it  difficult  to  close 
for  large  blocks  of  desirable  coal  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  range  of  prices.  Some  operators  have 
already  booked  about  all  the  long  term  busi¬ 
ness  they  care  to,  although  having  coal  to 
sell  on  spot  orders  or  for  shipment  over  a 
period  of  a  few  weeks  or  a  few  months.  Cases 
are  cited  of  high-grade  coal  being  held  as 
high  as  $4.00  a  gross  ton  on  contract,  and  the 
tonnage  of  good  low-volatiles  offering  for 
shipment  through  the  fall  and  winter  at  the 
former  government  price  is  steadily  dimin¬ 
ishing. 

Coal  Tonnage  of  New  York  Harbor. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  number  of 
cars  of  anthracite  and  bituminous  handled  over  all 
the  railroad  coal  piers  in  New  York  harbor  for 
several  weeks  past : 


Week  of — 

Anthracite. 

Bituminous. 

January  16-22  . 

...  6,622 

6,917 

January  23-29  . 

....  5,705 

5,858 

January  30-Februarv  5... 

...  5,124 

6,763 

February  6-12  . 

. ...  3,638 

5,273 

February  13-19  .' . 

. ...  3,532 

6,420 

February  20-26  . 

...  3.017 

4,718 

February  27-March  5 . 

. ...  2,765 

4,763 

March  6-12  . 

. ...  1,121 

1,431 

March  13-19  . 

....  1,504 

1,883 

Colorado  Mine  Workers  Speed  Up. 

In  the  annual  report  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron 
Co.,  issued  this  week,  President  Welborn  says: 

"The  manner  in  which  our  coal  mine  employes  re¬ 
sponded  to  the  United  States  Fuel  Administrator’s 
appeal  for  increased  production  made  a  record  in 
output  per  man  and  in  reduced  idle  time  that,  so  far 
as  we  are  able  to  learn,  was  not  equaled  elsewhere. 

‘‘The  production  per  man  per  day  in  January,  1917, 
was  5.83  tons;  in  February,  5.92;  in  March,  6.09;  in 
April,  6.09;  in  May,  6.33  tons.  In  June,  1918,  a 
year  later,  the  average  was  6.69  tons;  in  July  it  was 
6.78 ;  in  August,  6.93 ;  in  September  a  further  gain 
was  made. 

“By  October  the  average  daily  production  had 
reached  7.26  tons;  an  increase  over  January,  1917,  of 
1.43  tons,  or  about  24.5  per  cent.  '  Equally  gratifying 
was  the  decrease  in  the  amount  of  time  lost.” 


Philadelphia  Market. 


Public  Still  Hopes  for  Lower  Prices— 
Bituminous  Prices  Well  Maintained. 

With  the  settlement  of  the  spring  price  question 
the  dealers  naturally  looked  for  some  buying  for 
next  winter.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  were  some 
orders  placed  and  as  a  consequence  the  shippers 
were  also  in  receipt  of  orders  just  at  a  time  when 
conditions  were  growing  serious  at  the  mines. 

Due  to  the  Governor  starting  a  price  investiga¬ 
tion  there  seems  to  have  been  some  check  to  the  or¬ 
dering  by  the  consumer.  No  one  believes  for  an 
instant  that  anything  tangible  will  be  developed  by 
this  latest  examination  of  the  mine  operators’  meth¬ 
ods,  yet  there  is  a  certain  percentage  of  the  public 
who  place  faith  in  the  projected  move  to  reduce 
prices,  failing  to  see  the  political  motive  that  lies  be¬ 
hind  it. 

Many  of  the  retailers  following  the  issuance  of  the 
new  price  circular  sent  out  their  usual  letters  solicit¬ 
ing  spring  business  and  it  must  be  said  that  the  re¬ 
turns  have  not  been  as  good  as  usual.  There  still 
continues  to  be  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  consumer 
that  prices  will  come  down.  Now  would  be  a  good 
time  for  the  operators  to  start  the  campaign  of  ad^ 
vertising  which  was  contemplated  a  short  time  ago, 
whereby  they  expected  to  show  the  exact  cost  enter¬ 
ing  into  the  mining  of  coal. 

Buckwheat  in  Brisk  Demand. 

In  the  steam  trade  buckwheat  is  the  size  most  in 
demand,  with  many  of  the  larger  companies  unable  to 
meet  the  demand.  Some  of  the  shippers  are  also 
closing  contracts  on  this  size  at  $3.40,  while  similar 
agreements  are  being  made  on  rice  coal  at  $2.75,  to 
date  from  April  1.  It  is  also  reported  that  broken 
coal,  the  size  used  by  gas  manufacturers  and  fur¬ 
naces  is  being  closed  on  contract  at  $5.90. 

The  sizes  in  greatest  demand  by  the  retailers  are 
stove  and  nut,  with  a  fair  call  for  egg.  Pea  coal  is 
very  difficult  to  dispose  of  and  the  larger  companies 
are  compelled  to  run  some  of  this  size  into  storage. 

The  bituminous  operators  continue  on  short  work¬ 
ing  time,  as  the  orders  on  hand  are  not  sufficient  to 
run  more  than  two  or  three  days  a  week.  Salesmen 
continue  to  be  extremely  active  going  after  business, 
without  receiving  much  encouragement.  The  in¬ 
dustrial  plants  continue  to  have  good  stocks  on  hand 
and  are  showing  but  very  little  tendency  to  take  on 
any  additional  stock. 

Prices  continue  to  be  fairly  well  maintained  and 
while  spot  coal  is  occasionally  offered  at  prices 
much  below  $2.95,  sometimes  closely  approaching  the 
$2  mark,  yet  the  tonnage  moved  is  not  sufficient  to 
affect  the  market. 

It  is  also  possible  to  make  contracts,  but  at  this 
time  practically  all  the  advances  in  this  direction 
have  been  made  by  the  shippers.  For  the  best  coals 
$3.25  is  wanted  on  contract,  while  good  grades  are 
also  offered  as  low  as  $2.90. 

At  the  piers  the  bunkering  business  continues  good, 
with  prices  fully  maintained  for  the  better  coals,  with 
coal  moved  fairly  promptly  for  tide  shipment  over  the 
piers. 


Coal  Barge  Building. 

Shipyards  at  northern  Atlantic  Coast  points  report 
that  they  are  once  again  in  position  to  make  speci¬ 
fications  and  quote  prices  for  wooden  barges  to  be 
built  immediately.  There  are  a  greater  number  of 
experienced  barge  builders  in  the  ranks  of  labor 
than  there  were  before  the  war,  the  high  wages  in 
that  line  having  induced  many  new  recruits  into 
that  line  of  business  and  they  have  become  skilled 
workers  under  the  war-time  activities  and  efficiency. 

Many  shipbuilders  have  a  considerable  amount  of 
lumber  at  hand  and  with  the  raw  material  ready  and 
adequate  laboring  forces  available,  builders  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  furnish  estimates  either  upon  a  lump  sum 
contract  or  a  cost-plus  basis.  The  work  which 
many  of  the  yards  have  been  doing  for  the  Shipping 
Board  now  having  been  completed  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  there  is  the  opportunity  for  the  resumption 
of  building  along  more  normal  lines. 
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Trade  at  Chicago. 

Tone  of  Market  of  Healthy  Character  — 
Activity  in  Domestic  Trade. 

Continued  improvement  in  the  Chicago  market  is 
noted  and  the  tone  is  of  the  most  healthy  character. 
Operators  are  not  forcing  business  but  are  waiting 
in  a  well-poised  fashion  unheard  of  in  pre-war  times 
for  business  to  develop  and  increase  the  running 
time  at  the  mines  or  open  up  mines  that  are  closed. 
Jobbers  are  taking  what  business  they  can  get  and 
making  the  best  of  it,  knowing  that  in  due  time,  if 
they  faint  not,  they  will  reap  their  just  reward.  No¬ 
body  is  disposed  to  play  bull  in  the  china  shop,  be¬ 
cause  the  war  has  taught  them  many  a  good  lesson, 
among  them  that  china  (coal)  costs  money  and 
should  be  sold  at  a  profit  and  not  smashed  or  given 
away. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  in  these  letters,  operators, 
jobbers  and  retailers  know  their  costs  as  they  never 
knew  them  before,  hence  their  attitude  toward  a 
price  demoralizer  is  wholly  different  now  from  what 
it  was  before  war-time  accountancy  was  introduced 
and  absolute  knowledge  of  the  cost  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness  became  common  knowledge  in  the  trade. 

Then  the  feeling  was  that  if  the  other  fellow  could 
get  by  on'  a  certain  cut  price  he  could,  so  he  met 
the  cut;  now  this  same  man  feels  a  pity  for  the  fel¬ 
low  who  cuts  below  cost,  and  says,  “Poor  fellow, 
he  needs  the  money  and  is  taking  a  loss  to  get  it. 
Thank  goodness,  I  don’t  have  to  make  any  such 
sacrifice.” 

Trade  is  waiting  for  industrial  conditions  to  im¬ 
prove,  or  for  the  railroads  to  settle  the  coal  price 
question  with  the  large  producing  coal  interests  as  a 
basis  on  which  other  buyers  can  figure.  Possibly 
the  railroads  are  not  anxious  to  force  the  issue  just 
at  present — first,  because  they  still  have  considerable 
storage  coal  to  draw  upon,  and,  second,  they  want 
to  wait  and  see  how  the  manufacturing  industries 
are  going  to  perform  in  order  to  be  better  able  to 
gauge  the  traffic  they  will  have  to  handle  and  the 
fuel  they  will  require  with  which  to  handle  it. 

Retail  Stocks  Materially  Reduced. 

Jobbers  are  enjoying  the  greater  freedom  the  abro¬ 
gation  of  the  no  consignment  order  has  brought 
about  and  are  not  seriously  abusing  it,  and  dealers, 
having  as  a  rule  reduced  stocks  to  a  safe  and  reason¬ 
ably  satisfactory  level,  are  feeling  quite  comfortable. 
While  the  market  continues  to  be  a  more  or  less 
waiting  sort,  there  is  as  a  whole  no  great  load  to 
carry  and  a  marked  complacency  and  optimism  pre¬ 
vails  that  would  have  been  wholly  impossible  before 
the  war  when  suspicion  and  ignorance  governed  and 
a  small  surplus  of  stocks  in  operators’  or  jobbers’ 
hands  caused  a  near-panic. 

Prices  on  bituminous  coals  are  holding  fairly 
steady.  That  is,  when  circular  figures  are  not  main¬ 
tained  the  shading  in  price  covers  but  a  small  range, 
except  in  some  few  notable  instances.  Price-cutting 
in  the  old  sense  does  not  exist  any  more,  and  it 
would  be  as  difficult  to  stampede  the  market  now  as 
it  would  be  for  a  fairy-tale  artist  to  mislead  a  mathe¬ 
matician  or  an  engineer. 

The  domestic  trade  is  far  more  active  than  the 
steam  trade,  although  in  some  fields  the  demand  is 
quite  evenly  balanced.  Retail  yards  are  cleaning  up 
their  stocks  and  will  likely  increase  their  buying  ac¬ 
tivity  considerably  by  April  1. 

From  a  careful  survey  of  the  Illinois  and  Indiana 
fields  we  glean  the  following: 

Southern  Illinois — Franklin  and  Saline  counties 
have  a  good  trade  in  prepared  sizes  at  $2.75,  mine- 
run  at  $2.35,  and  screenings  at  $2.05  to  $2.17.  The 
Williamson  county  product  is  selling  at  $2.75  to  $2.85 
for  prepared  sizes,  $2.35  to  $2.50  for  mine-run,  and 
$1.90  to  $2.05  for  screenings.  The  larger  share  of 
the  call  is  from  the  domestic  trade. 

Northern  Illinois— Prices  for  prepared  sizes  are 
steady  at  $3.25,  as  is  mine-run  at  $3.00,  while  screen¬ 
ings  are  softening  and  range  from  $2.85  down  as  low 
as  $1.75.  The  business  is  divided  evenly  between 
domestic  and  steam  trade. 

Springfield— Here  we  find  a  strong  market  for  pre¬ 
pared  sizes,  sales  being  reported  at  $2.35,  the  circular 
price,  up  to  $2.80,  the  average  figure  being  around 


$2.50.  Mine-run  is  steady  at  around  $2.35,  and 
screenings  have  sold  at  $2.05  and  shaded  off  to  $1.80, 
according  to  quality  and  the  desire  of  holders  to 
move  stock.  The  business  in  domestic  coal  is  more 
important  than  in  the  steam  variety  of  product. 

Standard— Here  we  find  an  unsteady  market.  The 
$2.55  circular  price  for  domestic  sizes  is  noticeably 
shaded,  mine-run  is  rather  steady  at  around  $2.35, 
while  screenings  sales  are  recorded  at  as  low  as 
$1.00  and  register  all  the  way  up  to  $1.80.  Domestic 
and  steam  business  is  about  evenly  divided. 

Staunton— Prepared  sizes  are  reported  steady  at 
$2.55  and  screenings  sell  at  from  $1.80  to  $2.00.  1  here 
is  very  little  mine-run  coal  offering.  The  business  is 
distributed  equally  between  domestic  and  steam. 

Indiana  Fourth  Vein,  North— Prepared  sizes  have 
sold  during  the  past  week  at  $2.75  down  to  $2.55, 
mine-run  holding  steady  around  $2.35  and  screenings 
averaging  $2.05  and  selling  up  to  $2.17.  I  he  trade 
is  mostly  for  domestic  coal. 

Third  and  Fifth  Vein,  North— There  is  a  fairly 
good  business  in  prepared  sizes  at  $2.55,  mine-run 
has  ranged  at  $2.00  to  $2.35,  and  screenings  sold  at 
$2.05,  shading  off  to  $1.75.  The  business  was  mostly 
of  the  steam  variety. 

Fourth  Vein,  South— Prepared  sizes  have  sold  at 
$2.65  down  to  $2.55,  mine-run  has  been  steady  around 
$2.35,  and  screenings  have  sold  at  $2.05  and  shaded 
off  to  $1.95  on  special  sales.  It  was  50-50  between 
domestic  and  steam  business. 

Third,  Fifth,  Sixth  and  Seventh  Veins,  South- 
Prices  registered  by  sales  during  the  week  were 
around  $2.55  for  prepared  sizes,  $2.35  for  mine-run 
and  $1.65  for  screenings.  The  business  was  mostly 
in  steam  coal. 

Knox  County— Here  is  a  steady  and  rather  active 
market.  The  operators  have  combined  for  selling 
and  advertising  purposes  and  are  obtaining  $2.55  up 
to  $2.75  for  prepared  sizes,  $2.35  for  mine-run  and 
$2.05  for  screenings.  The  first  advertisements  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Chicago  papers  last  Sunday.  The  or¬ 
ders  of  the  past  week  were  chiefly  from  the  steam 
trade. 

Southern  Indiana  Field — A  good-sized  tonnage  is 
being  gotten  out  here  and  it  is  finding  a  fairly  ready 
market  at  $2.75  down  to  $2.55  for  prepared  sizes, 
$2.35  down  to  $2.00  for  mine-run,  and  $2.05  up  to 
$2.17  for  screenings.  Considerable  coal  is  being  taken 
by  the  railroads.  While  the  steam  trade  dominates 
in  this  market,  there  is  a  nice  tonnage  being  taken 
by  the  domestic  trade. 

There  is  little  new  to  report  in  the  anthracite 
situation.  The  prices  quoted  by  the  Globe  Coal  Co. 
in  their  circular  referred  to  in  our  recent  letters  are 
the  prices  named  by  all  of  the  producers  and  their 
selling  agents.  Very  little  is  doing  in  this  product 
just  now. 


Situation  at  Johnstown. 

Johnstown  coal  operators  report  a  revival  in  in¬ 
quiries.  They  say  that  inquiries  indicate  contracts. 
Not  many  new  orders  are  being  received  just  yet, 
but  there  is  more  optimism.  Operators  and  brokers 
alike  are  hopeful  that  along  about  May  or  June  or¬ 
ders  will  be  coming  in  and  there  are  some  who  be¬ 
lieve  that  next  fall  will  see  $4  coal.  Practically  all 
of  the  contracts  being  made  now,  however,  are  at 
the  Government  price  of  $2.95.  But  some  operators 
have  sold  the  high-grade  Miller-vein  coal  at  $3.75. 
The  increase  in  inquiries  is  believed  to  be  a  result 
of  the  cleaning  up  of  present  stocks.  Replenishing 
is  necessary. 

The  Sterling  Coal  Co.  has  signed  new  contracts 
with  the  Penn  Central  Light  &  Power  Co.  for  cur¬ 
rent  and  will  put  in  two  electric  power  generating 
sets  and  a  large  fan  motor.  Other  coal  companies 
in  the  field  are  making  improvements  and  extensions, 
indicating  that  they  anticipate  a  revival  in  the  coal 
trade  before  very  long.  . 

Coal  operators  are  making  an  effort  to  hold  their 
men  by  working  a  few  days  a  week  rather  than  shut¬ 
ting  down  for  any  length  of  time.  They  believe  that 
the  time  will  come  when  the  labor  shortage  will  be 
as  acute  as  during  the  war  on  account  of  the  fact 
that  many  foreigners,  especially  Italians,  are  making 
efforts  to  go  back  to  Europe,  some  of  them  to  stay 
permanently  and  others  only  to  visit. 


Conditions  at  Buffalo. 


Lethargy  Still  la  the  Keynote  in  Both 
Anthracite  and  Bituminous  Markets. 

The  coal  trade  drags  on.  The  anthracite  season 
is  ended  and  buying  is  now  very  light,  for  the  price 
is  stable,  at  least  for  a  month  and  more,  so  the  con¬ 
sumer  as  usual  waits  till  there  is  prospect  of  more 
to  pay.  Bituminous  shippers  are  unable  to  report 
any  better  demand,  but  they  are  making  a  few  con¬ 
tracts,  some  of  them  at  least  at  full  prices.  The 
Buffalo  district  proper  does  not  seem  to  be  eager  to 
contract  now,  but  eastward,  especially  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  remote  from  the  mines,  the  situation  is  dif¬ 
ferent  and  safety  lies  more  in  getting  hold  of  coal 
that  can  be  depended  upon.  Some  shippers  are  re¬ 
porting  contracts  at  the  full  Allegheny  Valley  price 
of  $2.95. 

At  the  same  time,  the  shipper,  whether  operator 
or  jobber,  is  far  from  at  ease.  Many  difficulties 
threaten.  The  operator  has  sold  large  amounts  of 
coal  to  the  railroads,  most  of  which  are  in  bad 
shape  as  regards  further  buying.  Some  of  them  have 
pretty  large  supplies,  practically  all  of  them  owe 
heavily  for  coal  that  they  have  no  money  to  pay  for 
and  no  very  near  prospect  of  paying  for.  Some 
shippers  are  afraid  of  contracts  that  guarantee  time 
shipments  and  say  they  do  not  feel  like  binding  them¬ 
selves  to  something  that  they  may  be  entirely  un¬ 
able  to  do. 

Back  of  all  this  is  of  course  the  tendency  to  mine 
much  more  bituminous  coal  than  is  used.  The  con¬ 
sumer  is  said  to  be  using  coal  faster  than  he  buys 
it  and  he  will  some  day  come  to  the  end  of  his  stocks, 
but  the  amount  going  into  actual  consumption  is  still 
too  small  for  the  good  of  the  country  and  something 
must  be  done  to  start  business  up  before  the  outlook 
is  really  healthy.  That  “something”  is  not  coming  in 
sight  very  fast.  The  consumer  of  goods  in  general 
refuses  to  pay  present  asking  prices,  even  if  he  has 
the  money.  He  prefers  to  put  it  into  the  bank  and 
wait  for  things  to  drop.  The  bank  statements  all 
show  this  to  be  true. 

General  Business  Is  Slow  to  Revive. 

So  there  is  a  sort  of  deadlock  on,  so  far  as  any¬ 
thing  like  liberal  buying  is  concerned,  and  it  affects 
the  welfare  of  the  country.  People  are  urged  to 
start  enterprises  that  will  take  up  the  surplus  labor 
in  the  country,  but  they  decline  to  pay  the  wages 
asked,  while  the  workingman  is  doing  what  he  can 
to  push  wages  up  still  higher.  The  coal  trade  is  in¬ 
timately  dependent  on  all  these  things  and  it  is  in 
no  way  able  to  put  an  end  to  them.  The  problem 
of  getting  things  going  again  is  as  far  from  being 
solved  as  ever,  except  that  time  solves  everything, 
one  way  or  another. 

Anthracite  is  going  into  lake  vessels  pretty  fast, 
but  that  is  merely  to  get  rid  of  it.  The  prospect  is 
of  a  fairly  large  tonnage  loaded  by  the  time  the  lake 
fleet  is  in  operation.  Sailing  is  quite  possible  at  any 
time,  but  nobody  wants  to  stir,  for  the  outlook  is 
not  good.  Even  iron  ore  refuses  to  move  as  yet. 
A  fair  to  good  lake  season  is  looked  for,  but  that 
is  quite  possible  after  the  first  half  is  gone. 

The  local  anthracite  trade  is  light,  with  the  ther¬ 
mometer  going  to  66  degrees  on  St.  Patrick’s  Day, 
which  is  about  the  date  when  the  ice  goes  out  of 
Buffalo  River,  which  has  been  innocent  of  any  most 
of  the  winter. 


Johnstown  C.  &  C.  Co.  Open  New  Aork  Office. 

The  Johnstown  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  with  general 
offices  at  Johnstown,  Pa.,  has  opened  a  New  York 
office  in  the  Park  Row  Building,  15  Park  Row,  with 
John  N.  Crichton,  secretary  and  treasurer,  in  charge. 
The  company  has  some  very  high-grade  coal  from 
the  Portage  region,  which  it  will  offer  to  the  New 
York  trade,  as  well  as  in  New  England  and  Jersey. 
It  also  has  a  West  Virginia  gas  coal  and  a  Georges 
Creek  steam  coal. 

The  Chicago  coal  interests  are  demanding  the  Chi¬ 
cago  rate  for  all  Illinois,  Indiana  and  western  Ken¬ 
tucky  coal  shipped  to  any  destination  within  the  Chi¬ 
cago  switching  district. 
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Business  at  Cincinnati.  Trade  at  Boston.  Conditions  at  Baltimore. 


Gradual  Revival  Under  Way,  with  Lake 
Shipments  Started  in  a  Small  Way. 

Operators  do  not  universally  agree  as  to  the  facts, 
for  the  good  reason  that  they  do  not  agree  as  to 
experience,  but  the  consensus  of  opinion  is  unques¬ 
tionably  to  the  effect  that  the  volume  of  actual  sales 
in  the  districts  represented  by  Cincinnati  concerns  is 
gradually  increasing,  though  it  must  be  said  that  the 
increase  is  painfully  gradual.  The  general  belief  pre¬ 
vails,  and  finds  common  expression,  that  compara¬ 
tively  few  of  the  large  new  contracts  will  be  made 
until  well  after  the  first  of  April.  Of  course,  some 
are  being  made  now  and  a  flood  of  inquiries  for 
prices  and  estimates  are  coming  to  all  the  selling 
offices,  but  a  good  many  of  these  carry  the  expressed 
or  implied  assumption  that  the  market  will  have 
reached  its  real  level  with  the  realization  of  new 
demand  next  month. 

A  number  of  mines  in  eastern  Kentucky  and  West 
Virginia  that  had  closed  down  have  resumed  opera¬ 
tion  to  the  extent  of  two  or  three  days  a  week.  This 
is  noticeably  true  in  the  Hazard  district,  where  work 
has  developed  perceptibly,  though  of  course  not 
largely  as  the  result  of  current  movements  of  their 
production  to  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana  and  southern 
Michigan.  As  a  whole,  West  Virginia  operations 
are  on  a  slightly  lower  percentage,  due  largely  to 
the  continued  depression  in  the  market  for  slack  and 
run-of-mine.  The  demand  for  prepared  sizes  and 
clean  lump  continues  to  be  in  advance  of  the  supply 
and  a  stiff  price  is  maintained  on  these  grades. 

Lake  shipments  have  already  started  in  a  small 
way,  but  movements  in  this  connection  are  largely 
confined  as  yet  to  Kanawha  and  Logan  companies 
that  own  their  own  lake  docks  and  that  are,  in  part 
at  least,  anticipating  northwestern  sales.  Very  gen¬ 
erally  companies  owning  mines  now  not  being  oper¬ 
ated  are  having  their  superintendents  get  their  pro¬ 
ducing  equipment  in  good  order  in  anticipation  of 
later  activity  on  a  large  scale. 

The  labor  situation  is  expected  to  reach  its  crisis 
on  the  first  of  April,  when  present  contracts  covering 
the  wage  scale  expire.  Operators  believe  that  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  miners  have  had  a  long  season 
of  idleness  will  affect  the  situation  somewhat.  In 
the  New  River  and  Winding  Gulf  districts  it  is 
feared  there  will  be  some  measure  of  trouble. 

Railroad  Service  Again  Impaired. 

Just  now  some  inconvenience  is  being  realized  by 
operators  in  connection  with  the  new  business  they 
are  getting  because  of  impaired  transportation  con¬ 
ditions.  Railroads  have  laid  off  so  many  crews  and 
have  made  so  strenuous  an  effort  at  economical 
operation  in  order  to  stay  within  their  vastly  re¬ 
duced  revenues  that  coal  shippers  in  this  section 
very  generally  complain.  They  say  this  week  that 
conditions  are  getting  worse  instead  of  better.  One 
company  tells  of  three  weeks  spent  in  transmission 
of  coal  from  West  Virginia  to  an  important  railroad 
point  in  southern  Michigan.  And  that  is  only  a 
sample  complaint. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  continuous  contro¬ 
versies  about  freight  rate  inequalities.  There  was  a 
meeting  this  week  in  Louisville,  attended  by  many 
Cincinnati  operators  on  the  L.  &  N.  in  eastern  Ken¬ 
tucky  and  Tennessee,  to  formulate  a  petition  for  the 
correction  of  what  they  say  is  a  10-cent  disadvantage 
for  their  shipments  as  compared  with  those  of  pro¬ 
ducers  along  the  C.  &  O.  It  is  believed  there  will 
be  no  trouble  having  the  matter  adjusted. 

Prices  are  firmer  and  it  is  generally  believed  that 
the  early  approach  of  good  demand  puts  the  market 
well  beyond  the  danger  of  demoralization.  One 
producing  company  is  on  record  as  saying,  through 
its  chief  official,  that  it  would  sacrifice  $50,000  be¬ 
fore  encouraging  a  market  break  by  any  action  of 
its  own.  That  expresses  the  very  general  feeling 
of  the  big  fellow  in  the  business  and  they  are  ap¬ 
parently  in  dead  earnest  about  it.  However,  the 
danger  seems  past  and  the  feeling  of  confidence  and 
assurance  grows  with  the  passing  weeks. 


Some  New  Business  in  Bituminous  Being 

Closed  on  Basis  of  Loosely  Drawn  Contracts 

Contracting  just  now  seems  to  be  quite  general, 
but  it  is  being  carried  on  along  lines  new  to  the 
bituminous  trade — namely,  by  means  of  a  sort  of 

gentlemen’s  agreements.”  In  other  words,  because 
they  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  what  the  mines 
will  be  forced  to  do  with  labor  and  are  equally  at 
sea  regarding  future  coastwise  freight  rates,  the 
agents  and  wholesalers  are  merely  reaching  very 
loose  verbal  agreements  with  the  mill  people  and 
other  large  buyers  to  supply  their  needs  somehow 
without  reference  to  future  prices. 

While  this  sort  of  thing  is  undesirable,  both  for 
the  mill  men  and  the  sellers,  it  seems  to  be  the  only 
way  possible  at  present  to  do  anything  at  all  to  set 
at  rest  worries  over  coal  supplies  for  the  coming 
months.  Under  these  conditions  it  probably  is  for¬ 
tunate  that  the  railroads  and  mills,  as  well  as  a  large 
number  of  other  industrial  plants,  are  stocked  up 
far  ahead,  with  a  few  exceptions. 

There  is  almost  no  spot  business,  but  deliveries 
are  being  made  fairly  freely  on  some  of  the  older 
contracts  made  a  year  or  so  ago. 

Water  freight  rates  continue  to  remain  undis¬ 
turbed,  possibly  because  there  is  very  little  business 
offering  anyway.  The  Shipping  Board  has  started  to 
show  some  signs  of  life  by  putting  several  of  the 
coal  steamers  that  had  been  tied  up  for  months  in 
repair  yards.  One  of  these  Ferris-type  boats,  how¬ 
ever,  has  been  taken  over  by  the  recruiting  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Merchant  Marine  and  so  is  permanently 
out  of  the  coal-carrying  trade. 

Brief  Revival  in  Retail  Demand 

The  retail  trade  in  anthracite  picked  up  consider¬ 
ably  during  the  short  cold  snap,  and  a  lot  of  New 
Englanders  who  evidently  were  trying  to  “finish  the 
season  without  putting  in  more  coal  have  been 
forced  to  place  orders.  There  were  hundreds  of 
such  cases  and  they  served  to  keep  the  retailers  busy 
for  several  days.  The  warm,  nasty  rains  of  the  past 
few  days,  however,  have  stopped  the  half-hearted 
rush  and  have  made  deliveries  about  as  difficult  as 
they  have  been  all  winter — which  means  the  burden 
of  extra  expense  to  the  coal.  One  thing  that  has 
started  to  make  itself  felt  here  and  there  is  the 
publicity  givn  to  the  prospect  of  higher  prices  next 
fall.  The  stories  of  the  advances  at  wholesale,  be¬ 
ginning  May  1,  have  been  misunderstood  for  retail 
increases  by  hundreds  of  readers  of  the  daily  news¬ 
papers,  and  not  a  few  orders — 'and  many  protests _ 

have  been  received  as  a  result. 

“There  is  one  pleasing  feature  of  the  coal  situa¬ 
tion  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  retail  coal  dealer,” 
said  one  of  them  the  other  day.  “It  is  that  we  are 
now  able  to  have  something  to  say  regarding  the 
quality  of  anthracite  delivered  to  us  and  by  us  passed 
on  to  the  consumer.  Last  year — and  even  worse 
the  year  before— we  could  do  nothing  except  accept 
what  the  Fuel  Administration  saw  fit  to  have  de¬ 
livered  to  us,  with  the  result  that  nine-tenths  of  our 
customers  were  kicking  all  the  time. 

“Now,  you  see,  that  sort  of  thing  hurts  the  trade 
as  a  whole  and  turns  more  people  than  one  might 
at  first  imagine  to  permanently  adopting  some  other 
fuel  for  heating  or  cooking.  Fortunately,  we  now 
are  able  to  secure  better  coal  than  for  three  years 
—and  I,  for  one,  propose  to  do  so,  for  I  believe  that 
the  coal  man  must  try  in  every  possible  way  to  get 
back  into  the  good  graces  of  the  public— especially 
as  he  may  have  to  charge  even  more  for  coal  next 
winter.” 


Baltimore  coal  shippers  are  not  expecting  any  de¬ 
cided  change  in  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange  opera¬ 
tion,  with  the  possible  exception  of  some  readjust¬ 
ment  of  pool  classifications.  The  recent  conference 
in  Washington  apparently  developed  the  idea  that 
the  majority  of  the  shippers  were  against  an  end  of 
the  pool  and  that  the  Railroad  Administration  was 
also  opposed  to  its  abolition. 


Inquiries  for  Soft  Goal  on  the  Increase _ - 

Prices  Well  Maintained. 

A  soft  coal  market  of  comparatively  light  demand 
but  with  a  slowly  awakening  line  of  inquiry,  faces 
the  trade.  A  brave  effort  is  being  made  at  mining 
centers  to  hold  up  not  only  the  immediate  prices 
but  the  quotations  on  contracts  after  April  1,  but 
there  have  undoubtedly  been  some  breaks  below  the 
old  Government  maximum  rates,  and  sales  at  tide 
have  assumed  such  a  wide  range  that  the  setting 
of  anything  like  a  standard  is  impossible.  In  mine 
quotations  there  still  remain  some  rock-ribbed  spe¬ 
cial  lines  that  hold  to  prices  between  $3.00  and  $3.50 
or  no  sale.  On  the  other  hand,  some  excellent  coals 
have  been  sold  below  the  $2.75  and  $2.95  of  the  war 
standard.  In  some  districts  mine  •  interests  have 
agreed  to  make  no  sales  below  the  old  Government 
maximum  without  reporting  same  to  some  central 
body,  but  it  is  an  open  secret  that  while  sales  at 
or  above  the  price  have  been  reportd  that  some  be¬ 
low  have  not  been  given  official  rcognition.  To  pur¬ 
chasers  generally,  however,  the  holders  of  better 
coals  are  standing  pat. 

In  the  midst  of  this  a  number  of  concerns  having 
fine  coals  entered  bidding  for  a  Government  supply 
at  prices  considerably  off  the  war  rates,  and  the  con¬ 
tract  was  closed  around  $2.50  for  a  splendid  grade 
of  coal.  At  the  pool  here  there  have  been  some 
sales  of  coals  on  the  Pool  18  tracks  as  low  as  from 
$2.00  to  $2.40,  the  purchasers  taking  the  chance  of  a 
run  from  poor  to  quite  good  coal.  Gas  coals  at  tide 
remain  weak  at  around  $1.75  to  $2  to  the  trade,  al¬ 
though  the  price  mine  basis  is  much  above  those 
figures  to  the  general  consumer. 

Meanwhile,  the  Shipping  Board  having  cleaned  up 
a  big  amount  of  surplus  coal  here,  cutting  out  for  a 
time  the  private  supply  to  foreign  ships  for  bunker, 
the  navy  is  now  endeavoring  to  find  a  similar  outlet 
for  coal  at  the  Canton  and  Curtis  Bay  piers  and  at  a 
local  water-front  ordnance  depot.  This  lot,  much  of 
which  has  been  awheel  here  since  early  last  De¬ 
cember,  is  understood  to  total  some  25,000  tons,  and 
if  put  out  for  foreign  bunkers  to  the  exclusion  of 
private  selling  will  put  a  new  crimp  in  the  local  fuel 
business  for  several  weeks  to  come. 

Hard  coal  dealers  are  awaiting  the  definite  official 
schedules  of  wholesale  prices  after  April  1  for  both 
company  owned  and  independent  mines.  The  Read¬ 
ing  schedule,  the  same  as  at  present,  with  a  10  cents 
per  month  advance  to  September  1,  is  taken  as  the 
schedule  of  all  company  mines ;  and  independents 
with  connections  here  are  saying  that  they  will  stand 
by  the  company  schedule,  too.  The  retailers  in  many 
cases  are  still  heavily  loaded  with  coal  bought  at 
premiums  of  from  75  to  95  cents,  and  it  will  hardly 
be  fair  to  expect  them  to  reduce  in  any  way,  at 
least  until  the  some  30,000  tons  on  hand  is  taken  up 
at  a  fair  rate. 


Hampton  Roads  Market. 

Immense  quantities  of  coal  are  being  called  for 
by  foreign  countries  and  could  be  shipped  from 
Hampton  Roads  if  bottoms  could  be  obtained.  No 
more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  foreign  orders  can  be 
filled  for  the  lack  of  shipping  facilities.  However, 
coal  laden  ships  have  recently  left  this  port  for 
Holland,  Denmark,  France,  Cuba,  and  several  South 
American  countries. 

Movements  of  coal  to  New  England  continue  very 
light  and  are  not  expected  to  increase  now  that 
spring  is  here. 

Few  members  of  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange 
have  withdrawn  from  that  organization  since  re¬ 
strictions  on  coal  were  removed  by  the  Federal  Fuel 
Administration  and  the  exchange  continues  to  be 
kept  constantly  busy. 

There  is  practically  nothing  doing  in  the  local 
coal  trade  and  the  season  is  drawing  to  a  dismal 
close. 


Help  your  country  and  yourself  by  buying  war- 
savings  stamps. 
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Conditions  at  Pittsburgh. 


Inquiries  Indicate  That  Many  Contracts  Will 
Be  Closed  Very  Shortly. 

Conditions  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  indicate  that 
within  the  next  ten  days  or  two  weeks  more  con¬ 
tracts  will  be  closed  than  for  any  like  period  since 
January  first.  Inquiries  are  numerous  with  all  of 
the  operators  and  shippers  in  this  region,  and  it  is 
very  evident  that  the  consumer  is  doing  all  in  his 
power  to  drive  a  favorable  bargain  for  the  coming 
year.  When  he  is  unable  to  make  a  satisfactory 
contract  for  the  entire  year  the  contracts  are  specify¬ 
ing  that  they  shall  run  three  months  in  some  cases 
and  six  months  in  others.  The  sentiment  among 
both  shippers  and  operators  is  that  the  buyer  who 
makes  a  contract  for  six  months  or  less  will  pay 
more  for  his  coal  at  the  end  of  that  period  than  he  is 
paying  at  present. 

The  mines  in  the  Pittsburgh  district,  Panhandle 
and  No.  8  fields  are  operating  about  50  per  cent  of 
capacity,  while  in  the  Butler  field  there  are  a  number 
of  operations  which  are  closed,  and  it  is  doubtful  if 
the  field  as  a  whole  is  working  much  to  exceed  25 
per  cent  of  capacity.  The  Northern  West  Virginia 
field  seems  to  be  working  a  little  better  than  for  the 
past  month,  but  there  is  still  room  for  much  im¬ 
provement.  The  railroad  companies  are  not  taking 
the  usual  tonnage  from  this  field  and  shipments  to 
Curtis  Bay  are  much  below  normal. 

The  price  on  coal  in  this  region  is  being  main¬ 
tained  with  the  exception  that  small  lots  of  spot  coal 
are  being  offered  at  $2.25,  with  Panhandle  at  slight¬ 
ly  under  this  figure,  and  slack  has  been  purchased  at 
$1.75  to  move  the  accumulation  resulting  from  the 
shipment  of  lump  coal. 

The  better  grades  of  coal  show  stronger  each  day, 
with  sales  reported  at  $2.60  to  $2.70  for  prepared 
sizes;  $2.35  to  $2.50  for  run-of-mine,  and  $1.90  to 
$2.25  for  slack.  At  the  present  time  there  is  some 
little  coal  from  the  Butler  district  being  offered  at 
$2.40  per  ton;  the  working  conditions  in  this  region 
being  about  the  worst  in  Western  Pennsylvania. 

The  coke  situation  shows  little  change,  with  the 
trade  very  closely  watching  the  results  of  the  recent 
conference  in  Washington  to  determine  the  price  on 
iron  and  steel,  it  being  figured  that  if  the  price  of 
steel  and  iron  is  to  be  further  reduced  that  a  strong 
effort  will  be  made  to  further  reduce  the  price  on 
furnace  and  foundry  coke.  While  coke  prices  have 
declined  one  dollar  or  more  per  ton  from  the  former 
Government  price  and  some  recent  spot  business 
has  been  done  at  $2.00  off,  it  is  believed  that  a 
further  reduction  will  necessarily  have  to  follow  a 
cut  in  pig  iron  prices.  It  is  stated  that  some  recent 
spot  coke  was  sold  at  $3.85,  but  no  large  amount 
could  be  purchased  even  at  $4.00,  the  operators  talk¬ 
ing  $4.50  as  the  minimum  for  contracts,  with  $5.50 
for  foundry  coke. 


New  York  Harbor  Strike. 

The  boatmen’s  strike  in  New  York  harbor  has 
continued  throughout  the  present  week,  and  up  to 
yesterday  there  were  few  indications  of  an  early 
ending,  so  far  as  the  private  boat  owners  are  con¬ 
cerned.  «tj 

The  official  figures,  however,  show  that  the  dump¬ 
ings  over  the  piers  are  on  the  upgrade  as  regards 
bituminous.  Last  Wednesday,  the  19th,  the  rail¬ 
roads  reported  having  dumped  491  cars  of  soft  coal, 
which  was  the  heaviest  day’s  loading  since  the  3rd 
of  the  month,  the  day  before  the  strike  began.  This 
was  no  doubt  due  to  the  increasing  tonnage  which 
is  being  delivered  to  steamships  as  a  result  of  the 
Government’s  efforts  to  keep  the  transports  moving. 

The  agreement  under  which  the  public  service 
companies  of  Greater  New  York  are  permitted  to  get 
coal  towed  is  another  factor  in  swelling  the  volume 
of  business,  and  there  may  be  slightly  more  coal 
moving  through  the  Sound,  but  so  far  as  the  private 
owners  are  concerned  their  boats  are  still  pretty 
well  tied  up  unless  engaged  on  Government  work 
or  in  carrying  coal  to  the  power  houses. 


Consolidation  Coal  Changes. 


Colonel  Watson  Succeeds  J.  H.  Wheelwright 
as  President  of  Corporation. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  March  20. — President  Jere  H. 
Wheelwright,  of  the  Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  who 
has  been  ill  for  several  months,  and  who  at  present 
is  recuperating  at  Hot  Springs,  Ariz.,  has  stepped 
down  as  president  of  the  corporation.  Former  Sena¬ 
tor  Clarence  W.  Watson,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Consolidation,  has  been  named  as 
president.  Mr.  Wheelwright  has  been  chosen  as 
head  of  the  board  of  directors. 

The  changes  were  announced  at  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  stockholders  of  the  company  in  Baltimore 
on  Wednesday  afternoon.  The  many  friends  of  Mr. 
Wheelwright  will  regret  that  ill  health  forced  him 
to  give  up  his  active  work  in  business  for  the  time 
being.  He  will  probably  remain  at  Hot  Springs  un¬ 
til  May  or  June.  Colonel  Watson  was  formerly 
president  of  the  company  and  is  also  very  popular 
with  the  hundreds  of  employees  of  the  corporation. 

Other  changes  include  the  election  of  three  new 
vice-presidents — Sprigg  D.  Camden,  of  Parkersburg, 
W.  Va. ;  F.  W.  Wilshire,  of  New  York,  and  E.  M. 
Mancourt,  of  Detroit.  Arthur  Hale  has  been  re¬ 
elected  as  a  vice-president.  George  W.  Watson  and 
Fairfax  S.  Landstreet  retire  as  vice-presidents  to  be¬ 
come  assistants  to  the  president. 

New  directors  chosen  are  Carl  R.  Gray,  president 
of  the  Western  Maryland  Railway;  Brooks  Fleming, 
Jr.,  who  succeeds  his  father,  ex-Governor  A.  B. 
Fleming,  and  George  T.  Watson,  who  takes  the  place 
of  his  father,  S.  L.  Watson. 

T.  K.  Stuart  was  chosen  again  as  secretary  and 
A.  K.  Bowles  and  M.  M.  Warfield  were  re-elected 
assistant  secretaries. 


New  England  Notes. 

John  Chisholm,  of  Portland,  called  on  some  of  his 
friends  in  the  coal  trade  here  the  other  day  and  re¬ 
ported  business  at  retail  there  very  light  for  this 
season  of  the  year  and  the  coal  outlook  in  the  State 
of  Maine  anything  but  promising. 

The  new  barge,  Northern  No.  18,  built  for  the 
Northern  Transportation  Co.,  has  just  been  com¬ 
pleted  at  Havre  de  Grace,  Md.,  and  has  been  sent 
to  Baltimore,  where  it  is  loading  coal  for  Boston. 
The  new  barge  has  a  capacity  for  2,000  tons  of  coal. 

It  has  just  become  known  that  the  Boston  Mu¬ 
nicipal  Coal  Distribution  Department,  established  for 
the  “benefit  of  the  poor,”  has  ended  its  season  with 
a  shortage  of  $15,000.  When  it  is  found  that  only 
4,099  tons  of  coal  were  handled  and  the  total  amount 
purchased  since  November  was  only  13,796  tons,  with 
9,677  tons  on  hand,  it  is  seen  that  the  undertaking 
was  somewhat  expensive. 

Representatives  of  the  Boston  retail  dealers  and 
the  coal  handlers’  union  held  a  meeting  Friday  to 
discuss  the  agreement  that  the  latter  had  submitted. 
What  action  will  finally  be  taken  is  problematical, 
but  it  looks  now  as  if  the  concerns  will  refuse  flatly 
to  give  in  to  all,  or  anywhere  near  all,  that  is  sought 
by  the  men.  Word  came  this  week  from  Portland 
that  the  dealers  there  are  planning  to  fight  it  out  with 
the  unions. 

Maine  is  considering  establishing  a  State  coal 
standard,  but  seems  to  have  some  misgivings  about 
its  effect.  Judge  W.  C.  Atkins,  who  urged  adoption 
of  the  proposed  law  at  Augusta  the  other  day,  said 
that  dealers  had  been  obliged  for  two  years  to  pay 
in  advance  and  not  know  what  was  to  be  delivered; 
that  they  had  to  take  what  was  sent  them.  Chair¬ 
man  Cleaves,  of  the  Public  Utilities  Commission, 
who  is  a  practical-minded  man,  suggested  that  the 
producers’  standards  be  adopted  and  intimated  that 
if  Maine  set  too  rigid  a  standard  the  producers  might 
ignore  the  State  on  sales  and  shipments,  thus  send¬ 
ing  the  prices  higher  and  lessening  the  quantity 
available.  The  bill  was  taken  under  advisement. 

Annual  Statistical  Review  now  in  preparation. 
Send  in  your  order. 


Buffalo  Trade  Notes. 

E.  C.  Roberts  is  off  on  a  trip  to  Cleveland  and 
C.  W.  Moss  is  paying  a  visit  to  Pittsburgh.  W.  A. 
Marsh,  general  manager  of  sales  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Coal  Co.,  visited  the  company’s  office  here  this  week. 

The  loading  of  coal  into  lake  vessels  is  so  far 
mostly  at  the  D.,  L.  &  W.  dock,  which  is  very  busy 
at  it  on  account  of  the  surplus  coal  coming  in.  The 
Lehigh  Valley  and  Erie  docks  are  also  doing  a  fair 
business  in  that  line.  The  amount  is  about  100,000 
tons. 

Latest  reports  from  the  anthracite  mines  are  that 
they  are  running  only  about  four  days  a  week.  One 
city  jobber  is  offering  independent  coal  at  a  pre¬ 
mium  of  25  cents  over  the  standard  prices,  but 
promises  that  it  shall  be  cleaner  and  freer  of  im¬ 
purities  than  the  regular  supply. 

J.  B.  McMurrich  and  his  son,  K.  D.  McMurrich, 
were  this  week  both  at  the  Buffalo  office,  which  they 
have  established  for  the  better  handling  of  the  Can¬ 
adian  trade  than  can  be  done  from  Oswego.  Mr. 
McMurrich  has  appointed  Ed.  Callahan,  of  Toronto, 
and  C.  E.  Fraser,  of  Lockport,  salesmen. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Buffalo  District  Whole¬ 
sale  Coal  Association  will  make  a  specialty  of  uni¬ 
form  inspection,  following  somewhat  the  lines  of  the 
lumbermen  in  settling  disputes.  The  plan  is  to  ap¬ 
point  an  official  inspector,  who  shall  take  up  all  dis¬ 
putes  over  the  quality  of  coal  sold,  and  his  decision 
shall  be  final. 

The  Buffalo  General  Electric  Co.  is  asking  for 
bids  to  furnish  50,000  to  100,000  tons  of  bituminous 
coal.  The  specifications  are  so  exacting  that  some 
of  the  shippers  are  saying  that  they  would  be  afraid 
to  undertake  such  a  contract.  The  city  is  asking 
for  quite  a  number  of  lots  of  anthracite,  but  the  big 
contract,  for  the  waterworks,  holds  off  yet. 

John  R.  Williams,  member  of  the  former  well- 
known  firm  of  Frank  Williams  &  Co.,  died  at  his 
home  here  on  March  18  after  a  long  period  of  ill 
health  at  the  age  of  64.  He  was  one  of  the  sons 
of  Frank  Williams,  who  will  long  be  remembered 
as  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  bituminous  coal  trade, 
who  died  in  1884,  but  not  till  he  had  established  a 
great  trade  and  set  the  pace  for  it  indefinitely.  After 
his  death  the  firm  continued  in  business,  buying  ex¬ 
tensive  mines  in  the  Allegheny  Valley,  but  it  has 
not  been  out  for  business  for  several  years.  John 
R.  Williams  continued  in  trade  in  his  own  name  a 
while  after  the  firm  retired,  but  was  not  able  to 
remain  in  it  very  long,  becoming  very  feeble  soma 
time  before  his  death. 


Consolidation  Coal  Co.  Report. 

Tonnage  and  financial  details  of  Consolidation 
also  opposed  to  its  abolition. 

Coal  Co.  annual  report,  just  issued,  are  of  interest. 
Following  is  a  table  of  production  by  districts  for 
1917  and  1918  in  net  tons: 

Year  1917:  Maryland,  1,288,488;  West  Virginia, 
4,159,923;  Pennsylvania,  1,496,920;  Miller’s  Creek, 
465,710;  Elkhorn,  2,122,502;  total,  9,533,543.  Year 
1918:  Maryland,  1,067,753;  West  Virginia,  3,564'’  5; 
Pennsylvania,  1,327,100;  Miller’s  Creek,  392,259;  Elk- 
horn,  1,700,923;  total,  8,053,010. 

The  Maryland  division  has  been  worked  since 
1846,  the  West  Virginia  since  1901,  the  Pennsylvania 
since  1902,  the  Miller’s  Creek  since  1911  and  the  Elk- 
horn  since  1912.  The  total  taken  from  the  Mary¬ 
land  division  since  first  operated  has  been  64,517,74 6 
net  tons.  The  total  for  all  holdings  mined  has  been 
196,107,230.  The  earnings  of  the  company  from  all 
sources  in  1918  were  $26,113,204,  a  decrease  of  $35,- 
691  from  the  year  previous,  a  remarkable  record  in 
face  of  war  conditions.  The  net  earnings  were 
$7,155,169,  a  decrease  over  the  year  previous  of 
$4,181,791.  The  increased  cost  of  operation  in  1918 
was  $4,320,642,  the  total  cost  of  operating  being 
$17,641,496.  The  net  surplus  in  1918  was  $5,008,691, 
a  decrease  of  $3,502,532  over  the  year  previous. 

The  Parker  Georges  Creek  Coal  Co.  has  opened 
headquarters  in  Cumberland,  Md.  The  company  for¬ 
merly  had  its  offices  in  Frostburg,  Md. 
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This  Week’s  Convention  One  of  the 
Program  Included  Addresses 

The  17th  annual  convention  and  exhibition  of  the 
New  England  Coal  Dealers’  Association  was  held 
at  Worcester,  Mass.,  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday. 
It  was  termed  the  Victory  Convention  with  co¬ 
operation  as  the  keynote,  and  in  furtherance  of  this 
idea  the  speakers  embraced  men  from  every  branch 
of  the  trade,  wholesalers,  operators  and  retailers. 
It  was  one  of  the  largest  conventions  ever  held  in 
the  East,  more  than  500  having  registered  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  first  day. 

The  program  commenced  with  the  opening  of  the 
exhibition  in  the  Casino  at  10  o’clock  Wednesday 
morning.  More  than  20  familiar  names  were  noted 
among  the  exhibitors,  together  with  a  few  new  ones. 
The  Casino  hall  is  a  large  one,  well  fitted  for  the 
purpose  and  but  a  little  more  than  a  block  from 
Bancroft  Hotel,  where  the  first  meeting  was  held, 
commencing  at  2:30.  It  was  called  to  order  by 
President  W.  A.  Clark,  who  introduced  the  Mayor 
of  Worcester,  who  delivered  an  address  of  welcome, 
speaking  in  most  friendly  terms  of  coal  dealers  of 
his  city,  from  whom  he  stated  he  had  received  the 
most  cordial  co-operation  during  the  trying  days  of 
1918. 

The  Mayor  was  cordially  thanked  for  his  friendly 
sentiments  by  Mr.  Clark,  who  declared  that  “a 
coal  man  could  not  have  acquitted  himself  better.” 
There  then  followed  corporate  business  as  required 
under  the  laws  of  Massachusetts,  including  reading 
of  minutes  of  the  last  annual  meeting,  including 
work  of  the  executive  office  by  C.  J.  Hart,  who 
served  as  executive  secretary  during  a  portion  of 
last  year,  the  report  of  the  treasurer,  George  A. 
Sheldon,  and  of  the  auditor,  H.  E.  Davis. 

The  treasurer’s  report  illustrated  the  financial 
activities  of  his  office  as  follows :  Cash  received  from 
office,  $14,511.60;  cash  received  from  exhibit,  $443.16; 
cash  received  as  interest,  $26.94;  total,  $14,981.70. 
Cash  on  hand  March  12,  1918,  $3,647.64;  grand  total, 
$18,629.34.  Paid  out  on  order  of  president  and  sec¬ 
retary,  $15,073.37.  Balance  on  hand  March  10,  1919, 
$3,555.97. 

Address  of  Mr.  Lloyd. 

President  Clark  then  introduced  Vice-President 
John  E.  Lloyd,  of  the  National  Retail  Coal  Associa¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Lloyd  then  spoke  of  demonstrated  value 
of  organization  as  illustrated  by  progress  made  in 
shaping  up  the  work  of  the  Fuel  Administration.  At 
■first,  as  will  be  recalled,  the  word  in  Washington 
was,  “No  coal  men  need  apply.”  But  after  the 
representatives  of  the  trade  had  officially  presented 
their  case  through  their  official  organizations  at 
Washington  the  entire  tone  and  policy  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  as  regards  the  coal  trade  was  changed,  and 
after  January  1  the  Fuel  Administration  was  prac¬ 
tically  in  charge  of  Cyrus  Garnsey,  Jr.,  a  former 
retail  coal  man.  Mr.  Lloyd  declared  that  those 
dealers  that  do  not  co-operate  with  their  fellows 
might  well  be  termed  the  tramps  of  the  commercial 
world,  riding  the  bumpers  of  the  train  of  progress, 
while  the  more  enterprising  dealers  pay  their  fare 
and  thus  maintain  service  of  road.  In  brief,  the 
tramps  are  stealing  a  ride  at  the  expense  of  the 
paying  passengers. 

Mr.  Lloyd  referred  to  the  mighty  organization 
maintained  by  labor,  and  declared  that  the  business 
interests  must  be  equally  well  organized.  He  said 
that  labor  delegations  secure  an  immediate  hearing 
at  Washington,  while  business  men  have  to  wait  for 
days  and  days,  and  then  do  not  see  the  right  party. 

Illustrating  the  value  of  co-operation  Mr.  Lloyd 
pointed  out  the  official  help  that  could  now  be  ob¬ 
tained  through  the  attitude  now  taken  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  in  declaring  that  sales  below  cost 
as  unfair  competition  and  as  such  could  be  prevented 
through  power  of  government  to  regulate  interstate 
commerce.  It  was  recognized  that  this  is  not  only  a 
most  important  feature,  but  one  that  was  eminently 
fair  to  all,  as  “below  cost”  compaigns  are  generally 
followed  by  a  period  of  high  prices  in  the  effort  to 
recoup.  Illustrative  of  unfair  competition  along  this 
line  Mr.  Lloyd  mentioned  buying  of  coal  by  manu- 
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facturers  for  more  or  less  benevolent  distribution 
among  employes. 

In  conclusion,  he  strongly  advocated  a  strong  cam¬ 
paign  for  the  advancement  of  coal  sales  during  the 
coming  season.  As  we  have  pointed  out  before,  he 
alluded  to  the  remarkable  cessation  of  buying  that 
developed  upon  the  signing  of  the  armistice  and 
statmg  that  the  mines  could  not  possibly  produce  in 
six  or  eight  months  enough  coal  to  supply  the 
country  for  a  year.  He  said  that  summer  buying 
must  be  encouraged  if  serious  consequences  during 
the  fall  and  winter  were  to  be  avoided.  Apparently 
the  people  have  already  forgotten  the  troubles  of 
1918,  and  the  facts  of  the  coal  situation  must  be 
brought  home  to  them. 

Mr.  Lloyd  was  rewarded  with  the  hearty  applause 
of  his  large  audience  upon  the  conclusion  of  his 
remarks. 


PRESIDENT  WILLIAM  A.  CLARK. 


The  banquet  scheduled  as  the  evening  feature 
proved  a  drawing  card,  the  number  served  being 
slightly  more  than  600.  Needless  to  say,  this  some¬ 
what  crowded  the  ballroom,  but  a  high  class  meal 
was  served  to  the  satisfaction  of  all,  and  interspersed 
with  the  several  courses,  as  well  as  following  the 
same,  there  were  entertainment  features  leading  up 
to  a  very  clever  female  impersonation  which  fooled 
them  all.  There  were  no  speeches  and  nothing  in 
the  way  of  remarks,  formal  or  otherwise. 

Thursday  morning  the  ladies  in  attendance  at  the 
convention,  numbering  probably  100 — certainly  a 
larger  number  than  attended  last  year — were  treated 
to  an  auto  ride  covering  the  features  of  interest 
about  the  city. 

The  members  gathered  somewhat  slowly  for  the 
business  session,  as  is  usually  the  case,  but  soon  after 
10:30  it  got  under  way,  the  first  feature  being  the 
report  of  the  nominating  committee  and  the  election 
of  officers.  As  anticipated,  there  was  no  change 
made  in  the  official  lists,  the  satisfactory  conduct  of 
the  office  resulting  as  usual  in  the  re-election  of  the 
officials  of  1918,  the  list  standing  as  follows :  Presi¬ 
dent,  William  A.  Clark;  treasurer,  G.  A.  Sheldon; 
secretary,  C.  R.  Elder;  vice-presidents,  L.  K.  Lee, 
Maine;  H.  A.  Osgood,  New  Hampshire;  N.  E. 
Pierce,  Vermont ;  E.  A.  Wilson,  Massachusetts ;  G. 
E.  Shaw,  Rhode  Island;  J.  P.  McCusker,  Connecti¬ 


cut;  executive  committee,  J.  P.  Russell,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  (re-elected)  ;  F.  H.  Johnston,  Connecticut  (re¬ 
elected)  ;  G.  E.  Copeland,  Massachusetts;  J.  F. 
Higgins,  Vermont;  H.  E.  Davis,  Rhode  Island;  F. 
R.  Spear,  Maine. 

There  was  an  invitation  received  from  the  Mayor 
of  the  city  of  Springfield  and  also  from  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  that  city  urgently  presenting  a  de¬ 
sire  to  have  the  dealers  meet  there  again  in  1920,  as 
they  did  in  1918.  C.  E.  Halsted,  of  the  M.  S.  Con¬ 
verse  Company,  Springfield,  also  spoke  in  behalf  of 
the  coal  dealers  of  that  city  to  the  same  effect,  and 
on  motion  of  the  executive  committee  was  recom¬ 
mended  to  consider  the  claims  of  the  city  of  Spring- 
field  as  the  next  meeting  place. 

Questions  and  answers  and  informal  discussion 
back  and  forth  filled  up  the  time  prior  to  12  o’clock, 
when  a  representative  of  the  government  spoke  in 
eloquent  terms  of  the  desirability  of  the  heavy  pur¬ 
chasing  of  War  Savings  Stamps  as  a  constant,  regu¬ 
lar  feature,  while  the  needs  of  the  Government  are  as 
great  as  they  are  at  the  present  time. 

Ellery  B.  Gorden,  secretary  and  manager  of  the 
National  Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Association,  Wash¬ 
ington,  spoke  briefly,  telling  particularly  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  service  that  was  to  be  launched  by  the  asso¬ 
ciation  as  a  means  of  putting  the  coal  problem  prop¬ 
erly  before  the  public,  and  this  year  particularly  ex¬ 
pediting  the  early  movement  of  tonnage.  In  fact, 
advertising  might  be  said  to  be  the  keynote  of  the 
association’s  activities  at  the  present  time. 

The  principal  feature  of  the  morning  session  that 
followed  was  an  address  by  George  H.  Cushing, 
managing  director  of  the  American  Wholesale  Coal 
Association,  who  spoke  on  “Coal  Dividends  and 
Deficits.”  His  remarks  will  be  found  on  another 
page. 

Dealers  Serve  Luncheon. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Cushing’s  remarks  all  ad¬ 
joined  to  the  Exhibition  Hall,  where  a  unique 
luncheon  was  served  by  the  Worcester  dealers.  A 
large  group  of  women  employees  of  the  local  coal 
offices  costumed  in  patriotic  garb  passed  out  box 
luncheons  to  the  visitors,  who  lined  up  in  military 
style  like  the  doughboys  formed  to  receive  chow. 
This  proved  an  interesting  diversion  from  the  usual 
routine,  and  certainly  resulted  in  attracting  a  large 
number  to  the  exhibition  hall,  affording  to  all  the 
opportunity  to  see  the  interesting  displays  there 
installed. 

At  12:30  the  convention  reassembled  to  hear  the 
addresses  scheduled  for  the  afternoon  session.  First 
on  the  list  was  Arthur  F.  Rice,  commissioner  of  the 
Coal  Merchants’  Association  of  New  York,  who 
spoke  on  the  “Needs  of  the  Hour,”  somewhat  along 
the  lines  of  his  recent  address  at  the  Metropolitan 
District  /convention  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hotel. 

Mr.  Rice  emphasized  the  needs  of  readjusting  coal 
prices  to  a  lower  level,  pointing  out  that  all  com¬ 
modities  and  charges  were  scheduled  for  a  return  to 
a  more  normal  basis,  and  that  instead  of  adding  to 
the  cost  operator,  wholesalers  and  retailers  should 
all  bear  a  part  of  the  readjustment  burden  and  help 
the  country  get  back  to  normal.  While  he  realized 
that  this  meant  a  loss  he  urged  the  policy  upon  the 
attention  of  the  trade,  feeling  that  it  would  prove  to 
be  the  best  course  in  the  long  run.  This  was  nat¬ 
urally  regarded  as  an  advanced  position  to  take, 
but  his  remarks  were  listened  to  with  the  closest  in¬ 
terest  and  attention.  Mr.  Rice  also  referred  to  the 
duties  of  the  wholesale  and  producing  companies 
protecting  the  rights  of  the  railroad  concerns. 

Mr.  Rice  was  followed  by  Vice-President  W.  H. 
Williams,  of  the  Hudson  Coal  Company,  who  re¬ 
ferred  in  the  first  instance  to  certain  of  the  state¬ 
ments  made  by  Mr.  Rice,  naturally  contending  for 
the  interests  of  the  producers  and  good-naturedly 
disputing  some  of  the  assertions  made.  He  even 
( Continued  on  page  990.) 
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Some  Coal  Trade  Dividends  and  Deficits. 

\n  Address  by  the  Managing  Director  of  the  American  Wholesale  Coal  Association  Before  the  Annual  Convention  of  the  New  England  Coal 

Dealers’  Association  at  Worcester  Last  Thursday. 


In  one  of  the  plays  of  this  year  a  situation 
is  developed  where  the  rich  head  of  the  family 
is  supjiosed  to  have  lost  all  of  his  money.  The 
family,  upon  being  informed,  decides  to  sus¬ 
tain  itself  by  moving  to  the  country  to  start 
a  chicken  farm.  In  a  long  discussion,  every 
detail  necessary  to  success  is  arranged  except 
the  matter  of  bookkeeping.  One  daughter 
agrees  to  undertake  that  part  of  the  work. 
When  the  others  question  her  about  what  she 
knows  of  keeping  books,  she  replies : 

“It  is  very  simple:  You  write  down  on  one 
page  the  perfectly  true  and  obvious  fact  that 
you  have  spent  some  money  for  something. 
Then  you  put  down  on  the  opposite  page 
something  which  contradicts  it.” 

Speculating  scientists  have  bothered  them¬ 
selves  for  years  trying  to  answer  the  question : 

“Which  came  first — the  chicken  or  the  egg?” 

I  have  bothered  myself  for  some  years  try¬ 
ing  to  figure  out : 

“Which  came  first — The  theory  that  you  can 
burn  coal  and  still  have  it  in  the  form  of  gas 
in  the  air  or  double  entry  bookkeeping?” 

A  Study  in  Bookkeeping. 

Both  proceed  on  the  same  theory.  1  he  sci¬ 
entist  says  that  nothing  can  be  destroyed. 
When  you  burn  coal,  therefore,  you  merely 
change  its  form.  It  is  on  the  grate  this  minute 
as  a  solid.  It  is  in  the  air  the  next  minute  as 
a  gas.  But,  the  value  is  constant,  because  in 
the  process  of  transformation  nothing  is  either 
lost  or  destroyed. 

Double  entry  bookkeeping  proceeds  on  the 
same  theory.  You  buy  a  horse  and  pay  cash 
for  it.  You  debit  your  bank  balance  with  $250 
and  credit  your  stable  with  one  horse  valued 
at  $250.  You  have  changed  the  form  of  your 
wealth  but  have  lost  nothing — unless  the  horse 
dies  uninsured. 

It  is  a  strange  and  weird  theory.  It  makes 
a  fellow’s  head  hurt  to  try  to  follow  it  through 
— unless  he  likes  that  sort  of  thing.  I  was 
trying  to  puzzle  it  out  one  night  when  I  got 
a  new  slant  on  the  whole  subject.  I  had  just 
returned  from  a  trip  in  which  I  had  spent 
about  $200  and  during  which  I  had  inter¬ 
viewed  many  politicians.  I  had  to  debit  the 
bank  balance  with  that  $200.  I  was  wondering 
what  sort  of  an  account  I  could  create  to 
credit  that  expenditure  to. 

While  trying  to  figure  it  out,  I  was  sitting 
in  the  garden  swing  with  my  daughter.  We 
were  in  a  grove  of  trees  on  the  edge  of  a 
vast  expanse'  of  Illinois  prairie  unbroken  by 
anything  except  a  slight  rise  of  ground  to  the 
west.  On  the  crest  of  that  rise  of  ground  was 
a  public  road.  We  saw  great  rich  and  proud 
men  riding  along  that  road  in  their  automo¬ 
biles  and  little  poor  men  pumping  along  on 
their  bicycles.  They  all  looked  alike  to  us,  at 
half  a  mile  away.  My  daughter  said: 

“They  look  ‘zactly  like  bugs,  don’t  they 
Daddy  ?” 

And  they  did.  At  half  a  mile  distance,  the 
financier  of  all  packing  industry  of  the  greatest 
nation  on  earth  looked  “  ’zactly”  like  a  bug. 
It  wasn’t  flattering  to  the  human  race.  Never¬ 
theless,  it  was  a  true  picture  of  us  all. 

Immensity  of  Coal  Deposits. 

Yet,  that  same  day,  I  had  ridden  full  twenty- 


By  GEORGE  H.  CUSHING. 

two  hours  in  a  fast  train,  from  Washington  to 
Chicago — almost  all  the  way  on  a  deposit  of 
coal.  A  few  days  before,  I  had  ridden  twelve 
hours  from  Kansas  City  to  Chicago — almosf 
every  minute  on  coal.  Before  that,  I  had 
ridden  nearly  forty  hours  from  Birmingham 
to  Philadelphia — almost  every  minute  on  coal. 

With  those  two  facts  in  mind — the  littleness 
of  man  and  the  bigness  of  the  coal  deposit — 

I  went  back  to  the  dawn  of  things.  In  the 
early  stages  the  earth  had  rich  soil,  intense 
heat  and  abundant  rainfall.  Under  these  in¬ 
fluences,  great  trees  grew  almost  in  a  day  only 
to  be  mowed  down  by  the  violent  storms  of 
that  wonderful  and  awful  period.  In  their 
places  rose  other  trees  which,  in  their  turn, 
fell.  Pile  upon  pile,  and  layer  upon  layer  they 
fell  only  to  have  new  growths  spring  up  and 
fall  upon  the  ruins  of  the  old. 

After  a  little  while — as  the  Creator  of  us  all 
measures  time — the  earth  and  the  air  cooled 
and  existence  on  this  planet  began  to  assume 
a  more  sedate  and  less  violent  routine.  In 
that  calmer  period,  the  fallen  vegetation 
ripened  into  the  coal  nieasures.  Then  man 
came — a  mere  bug  to  crawl  proudly  over  the 
ruins  and  the  debris  of  an  earlier  civilization 
and  to  make  his  living  off  what  he  could  sal¬ 
vage  from  the  wreckage. 

At  this  point  in  the  ruins  of  the  old  life  we 
find  coal.  In  that  other  pile  of  rubbish,  we 
find  copper.  In  yonder  pile  we  find  gold. 
Everywhere  we  find  something  that  we  men 
prize.  We  pull  it  out  to  display  it  to  the  ad¬ 
miring  and  envious  world  as  something  dis¬ 
tinctly  worth  the  effort  of  digging  after  it. 

Thus,  the  civilization  of  which  we  boast  so 
much  today  is  that  of  the  salvage  corps. 
Everything  we  have — and  of  which  we  are 
so  proud — is  something  which  we  reclaim  from 
the  piled  up  debris  of  prehistoric  times.  Our 
civilization  is  resting  on  a  program  of  recla¬ 
mation. 

Coal  Debits  and  Credits. 

If  we  restate  the  same  proposition  in  terms 
of  double  entry  bookkeeping,  it  means  this : 

“We  dig  out  this  year  and  debit  600,000,000 
tons  of  coal  to  natural  resources.  We  credit 
600,000,000  tons  of  coal  to  modem  business.” 

We  debit  the  supply  of  coal  available  to 
future  generations  with  the  exhaustion  of  125,- 
000  acres  of  coal  land.  We  credit  modern 
business  with  enough  coal  to  keep  the  wheels 
running  for  one  year. 

We  debit  the  storehouse  of  coal  under¬ 
ground.  We  credit  the  storehouse  of  some¬ 
thing  or  other  in  the  air. 

What  we  call  business  is  merely  changing 
things.  We  dig  holes  in  the  ground  to  make 
mounds  on  top  of  the  ground.  We  are  children 
playing  in  the  sand. 

Coming  more  immediately  to  the  biggest 
problem  ahead  of  this  nation,  we  soon  find  we 
have  a  curiously  alarming  situation  before  us. 
You  and  I  can  travel  for  only  eight  hours  from 
the  point  where  we  are  at  this  minute  and 
yet  pass  completely  through  the  areas  of  most 
dense  population  of  this  nation.  In  the  time 
ordinarily  devoted  to  a  working  day,  we  can 
pass  through  all  but  a  few  of  the  great  cities 
of  this  nation.  We  can  pass  out  into  the  sec¬ 


tion  where  the  country  is  still  sparsely  popu¬ 
lated  and,  to  that  extent,  undeveloped. 

But,  in  that  eight  hours,  we  can  also  pass 
through  the  section  where  the  need  for  coal 
grows,  every  hour,  more  and  more  important. 
In  that  same  eight  hours,  we  can  also  pass 
completely  through  the  coal  fields  which  are 
being  exhausted  the  most  rapidly  and  the  most 
recklessly. 

Importance  of  the  Coal  Question. 

We  are,  then,  at  the  heart  of  a  situation 
which  challenges  the  serious  attention  of  the 
greatest  nation  on  earth.  We  are  creating  a 
debit — a  hole  in  the  ground — to  natural  re¬ 
sources.  We  are  offsetting  that  by  a  credit  in 
the  form  of  cities  built  on  top  of  the  ground. 
Yet,  the  cities,  when  built,  can  stand  only  so 
long  as  there  is  coal  available  to  keep  them 
going.  The  civilization  represented  by  those 
cities  is  one  which  depends  wholly  upon  a  con¬ 
tinued  supply  of  that  coal.  Yet,  to  build  the 
cities,  we  are  tearing  out  of  the  ground — and 
at  a  furious  rate — the  coal  which  must  in  fu¬ 
ture  support  them. 

Double  entry  bookkeeping  fails  at  that  point. 
The  debits  and  credits  do  not  equalize.  They 
can’t.  The  only  credit  which  can  satisfy  that 
city  is  more  coal  or  something  equal  to  it.  We 
need  at  least  triple  entry  bookkeeping  to  ac¬ 
count  properly  for  what  happens.  We  need 
something  which  will  protect  that  city  which 
is  built  upon  a  disappearing  foundation. 

With  such  a  question  as  that  confronting 
the  American  people  and  demanding  a  solu¬ 
tion,  coal  is  the  biggest  subject  before  this 
people.  And  yet,  I  have  actually  heard  men 
apologize  for  the  fact  that  they  were  in  the 
coal  business.  I  would  as  soon  think  of  Atlas 
apologizing  for  the  fact  that  he  was  holding 
up  the  earth  to  prevent  it  from  falling  into 
the  abyss. 

Ours  is  a  great  and  a  dignified  job  in  coal. 
To  put  it  plainly,  our  job  is  to  produce  and  to 
distribute  what  coal  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
keep  present  civilization  moving.  But,  ours 
is  also  the  job  to  avoid  every  ounce  of  waste 
to  the  end  that  civilization  can  be  allowed  to 
continue  to  move  just  that  much  further  and 
longer. 

A  Business  to  Be  Proud  Of. 

Ours  is,  therefore,  no  business  to  apologize 
for.  It  is  a  business  to  be  immeasurably  proud 
of.  It  is  a  business  which  challenges  the  very 
best  there  is  in  each  one  of  us.  We  have  in 
our  keeping,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  continued 
safety  of  the  civilization  of  which  we  are  a 
part. 

I  know  where  the  other  ideas  about  coal 
come  from.  I  know  the  authors  of  the  idea 
that  coal  lacks  dignity.  It  is  the  work  of  a 
few  shallow-minded  men  who,  lacking  any¬ 
thing  useful  to  do,  actually  hire  themselves  out 
to  newspapers  to  make  a  living  by  scoffing  at 
everything  worth  while  in  this  nation.  The 
remarkable  thing  about  them  is  not  their  stu¬ 
pidity;  that  is  part  of  their  being.  It  is  their 
presumption  in  calling  themselves  humorists. 
Also,  it  is  remarkable  that  other  men  should 
make  it  a  business  to  peddle  these  misconstruc¬ 
tions  of  modern  business  at  half  a  cent  a  copy. 
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But  because  these  men  can  market  their 
stupidity  at  a  price  is  no  reason  why  we  coal 
men  should  belittle,  even  in  our  thoughts,  the 
great  and  serious  public  business  of  which  we 
are  a  part. 

I  know  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  looks  seriously  at  this  question.  I  wish 
1  could  tell  you  how  I  came  to  know  its  full 
thought  on  the  matter.  All  I  can  say  is  that 
it  knows  that  something  definite  must  be  done 
with  the  coal  and  quickly.  The  people  have 
neglected  coal  to  its  inherent  wastes  far  too 
long.  Now  they  are  going  to  take  a  hand  in 
its  development.  What  they  are  going  to  do 
will  soon  be  decided.  You  men  must  take  your 
part  in  deciding  what  shall  be  done. 

1  do  not  like  to  toss  this  tremendous  ques¬ 
tion  to  a  convention  of  business  men  gathered, 
as  you  are  here,  for  far  different  purposes. 
Yet  I  know  of  no  question  more  worthy  of 
your  thought  and  attention.  The  Government 
is  going  to  do  something  with  coal.  It  is  for 
vou  to  decide  what  that  “something”  shall  be. 
Then  it  will  be  for  you  to  help  your  officials  at 
Washington  shape  their  action  along  right  and 
proper  lines. 

If  ours  is  to  continue  to  be  a  Republic  it 
must  continue  to  work  on  the  theory  that  the 
Government  is  an  enterprise  conducted  to  se¬ 
cure  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number. 
Instantly  you  say  that  there  is  raised  the 
question : 

“What  is  the  greatest  good  in  coal  to  the 
greatest  number?” 

A  Difficult  Problem. 

Two  illustrations  will  show  better  than  any 
number  of  words  can  tell  the  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  a  proper  Government  coal  program. 

The  soil  of  France  has  been  worked  for  hun¬ 
dreds  of  years  longer  than  the  soil  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  Yet  it  yields  per  acre  two  to  three  times 
what  is  grown  in  the  United  'States.  The 
French  farmer  has  been  taught  how  to  culti¬ 
vate  his  soil.  The  experimenting  was  done  by 
the  Government  at  its  expense.  The  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  principle  was  done  by  the  individual 
helped  by  the  Government.  America  is  com¬ 
ing  to  that  idea  slowly — about  our  farms. 

In  the  United  States,  the  greatest  good  to 
the  greatest  number  demands  the  improvement 
of  our  farming  methods.  The  soil  must  pro¬ 
duce  more  per  acre.  This  means  more  food 
for  the  people  and  more  earnings  for  the 
farmer.  A  democratic  Government  can  afford 
to  spend  money.  In  doing  so  it  safeguards  the 
consumer  and  protects  the  producer.  That 
fact  justifies  the  educational  work  done 
through  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

That  is,  to  put  it  bluntly,  to  spend  money 
through  an  agricultural  department  does  not 
antagonize  any  large  voting  power.  To  help 
the  farmer  is  to  cater  to  a  large  bodv  of  voters. 
To  make  food  more  plentiful  is  to  win  the 
support  of  another  large  body  of  voters,  the 
consumers  of  food.  It  was,  therefore,  wise 
statesmanship  and  good  politics  to  expand  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

But,  coal  is  such  a  different  question.  It 
cannot  be  treated  in  the  same  way.  The 
greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number — con¬ 
sidered  here  in  the  light  of  a  program  ex¬ 
tending  through  an  entire  century— is  to  con¬ 
serve  the  available  supply  of  coal  by  making 
as  little  as  possible  go  as  far  as  possible. 
Therefore,  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
number  in  coal,  demands  not  an  increase  in 
production — as  is  the  case  in  food — but  a  de¬ 
crease  in  output.  Having  done  this,  you  must 


offset  this  decrease  by  a  more  intelligent  use 
of  the  coal,  that  is  mined.  Thus,  you  must 
take  the  program  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  work  it  backwards.  Yours  is  not 
an  effort  to  produce  more  to  bring  the  price 
down.  It  is  an  effort  to  produce  less  to 
put  the  price  up  and  thus  to  encourage  thrift. 

For  a  Republic  to  undertake  any  such  pro¬ 
gram  is  to  ask  it  to  abandon  every  tenet  that 
it  holds  sacred.  To  decrease  coal  production 
means  to  lessen  the  amount  of  work  available 
to  the  miners.  It  means  to  lessen  the  tonnage 
which  the  operator  and  the  coal  merchant  has 
for  sale.  The  Government,  therefore,  by  even 
suggesting  any  such  a  program  antagonizes 
instantly  every  man  who  engages  in  the  coal 
business.  This  must  be  true  so  long  as  the 
coal  measures  are  worked  on  a  tonnage  basis 
only  and  hence  on  the  theory  behind  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture. 

Need  of  Coal  Conservation. 

Also,  before  the  consumer  can  possibly 
adopt  the  requisite  economies,  he  must  have 
the  equipment  which  will  yield  them.  This 
means  that  someone  must  produce  the  new 
devices  and  the  coal  user  must  buy  them. 
Therefore  the  latter  must  change  his  methods 
of  doing  business  or  his  manner  of  living. 
This  must  entail  a  larger  outlay  by  the  con¬ 
sumer  for  fuel  saving  appliances  and  the  use 
of  time  and  energy  to  learn  how  to  use  them. 
For  the  Government  to  try  even  to  force  such 
a  change  upon  the  coal  consumer  would  be 
for  it  to  arouse  the  antagonism  of  every  house¬ 
holder  and  every  factory  manager  in  the 
United  States. 

Also,  to  compensate  the  coal  man  for  his 
reduced  tonnage  and  to  give  the  people  some 
real  inducement  to  install  coal  saving  devices 
coal  prices  must  be  higher.  However,  to  sug¬ 
gest  such  a  thing  is  to  arouse  the  antagonism 
of  every  man  who  buys  coal. 

Still,  it  is  to  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
number  to  thus  conserve  coal.  Obviously  to 
do  the  right  thing  in  this  case  is  the  hardest 
way  out  of  a  bad  situation. 

If  the  Government  balks  at  this  helpful 
supervision  of  coal,  but  if  it  insists — as  it  does 
— upon  supervision,  there  is  only  one  other 
thing  it  can  do.  It  must  say  that  the  greatest 
good  to  the  greatest  number  must  come  from 
reducing  prices  to  the  consumer  and  from  ad¬ 
vancing  the  wages  to  the  miner. 

Any  such  program  can  mean  only  that  the 
coal  operator  and  the  coal  merchant  are  put 
in  shackles.  They  must  run  their  business 
for  the  benefit  of  labor  on  one  side  and  of 
the  consumer  on  the  other  without  regard  to 
what  becomes  of  their  business  enterprise. 

Two  Possible  Solutions. 

I  say  that  there  are  only  these  two  pro¬ 
grams  and  that  the  coal  industry  must  choose 
between  them.  I  am  convinced  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  going  to  adopt  one  or  the  other. 
I  know,  in  fact,  that  the  Government  has  no 
intention  of  abandoning  that  control  over  coal 
which  it  assumed  during  the  war.  That  being 
true  and  there  being  but  two  possible  lines  of 
action,  the  people  and  the  coal  men  must  de¬ 
cide  which  of  the  two  programs  they  prefer. 

The  coal  man  in  turn  has  choice  between 
only  two  points  of  view.  He  can  sav : 

“I  am  in  the  coal  business  and  hence  a  part 
of  it.  I  am  by  that  fact  occupying  a  position 
as  steward  of  the  public  estate  in  coal.  I  am 
interested  mainly  in  the  proper  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  people  and  their  fuel  supply.  I  am 
studying  coal  on  that  theory.” 


Or  he  can  say : 

“I  am  a  business  man.  I  do  business  solely 
for  a  profit.  I  concern  myself  with  nothing 
but  that  profit.  I  will  seek  that  goal  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  other  considerations.” 

I  don’t  hesitate  to  say  that  to  adopt  the 
latter  policy  is  in  these  days  to  committ  busi¬ 
ness  suicide.  The  coal  problem  is  going  to 
be  solved.  The  proper  relations  between  coal 
and  the  people  is  going  to  be  established.  If- 
it  is  not  done  with  the  help  of  the  coal  men, 
it  will  be  done  by  others  without  their  sanc¬ 
tion  and  approval,  and  in  a  way  wholly  un¬ 
satisfactory  to  coal  men. 

A  Short-Sighted  Attitude. 

To  put  it  mildly,  I  have  been  amazed  by 
the  attitude  of  coal  men  toward  this  question. 
They  do  not  seem  to  comprehend  the  situa¬ 
tion.  Faced  by  an  aroused  public  which  de¬ 
mands  reform,  the  miner  has  said : 

“My  wages  must  be  continued  on  the  war 
basis.  My  annual  earnings  must  be  kept  up 
regardless  of  whether  I  work  full  time,  con¬ 
scientiously  or  effectively.  I  must  be  allowed 
to  follow  my  old  union  program  of  shirking 
and  pay-roll  padding  even  if  the  result  is — 
as  it  has  been — to  throw  a  third  of  the  mine 
labor  perpetually  into  idleness  and  to  cause 
the  whole  mass  of  mine  labor  to  work  less  effi¬ 
ciently  than  it  can  do.” 

In  the  mass — there  are  many  and  notable 
exceptions,  of  course — the  operators  have  de- 
demanded : 

“I  must  have  the  full  measure  of  profit  as 
it  stood  in  war  times,  regardless  of  whether 
my  mines  work  the  force  full  time  and  whether 
I  use  any  ingenuity  to  improve  methods  to 
cut  cost.” 

In  the  mass — with  many  and  notable  ex¬ 
ceptions,  naturally — those  who  exercise  the 
distributing  functions  have  said : 

“My  earnings  must  be  maintained  regard¬ 
less  of  whether  those  earnings  result  from  a 
program  of  improved  methods.” 

In  the  mass — with  the  same  exceptions,  of 
course — the  retailers  have  insisted : 

“My  margin  of  profit  must  be  protected  re¬ 
gardless  of  how  my  statement  of  cost  is  ar¬ 
rived  at.” 

All  have  demanded  that  they  be  allowed  to 
continue  to  do  business  wastefully  and  still 
to  have  their  profit  assured.  Voluntarily  they 
make  no  effort  to  improve  their  methods. 

This  is  true  of  all  coal  men.  It  is  especially 
true  of  retailers.  I  know,  because  I  have 
talked  to  the  best  informed  retail  coal  men 
in  the  United  States.  I  have  been  with  them 
on  their  campaigns.  They  were  pleading  for 
a  study  of  what  it  costs  to  do  business  that 
through  education  the  margin  of  profit  might 
be  made  safe.  In  the  intervals  between 
speeches  I  have  discussed  with  these  gentle¬ 
men  the  various  ways  of  improving  retail 
methods.  In  many  cases  I  found  their  minds 
closed  on  that  whole  question.  There  was  to 
them  but  one  possible  goal  and  that  was  an 
assured  profit,  guaranteed  by  the  people’s 
Government. 

I  have  yet  to  find  any  group  of  coal  men 
who  are  willing  to  admit  that  their  methods 
are  wrong.  They  have  gone  on  the  uncon¬ 
scionable  theory — implied  if  not  actually  ex¬ 
pressed — that  coal  trade  methods  have  reached 
a  maximum  of  efficiency ;  there  is  no  room  for 
improvement. 

If  coal  men  continue  in  this  mental  attitude, 
there  can  be  but  one  outturn.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  will  regulate  the  coal  business  without 
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the  sanction,  approval,  advice  or  help  of  coal 

men. 

Speaking  of  the  retailing  alone.  We  know 
that  the  hauling  equipment  has  been  wasted 
because  retailers  will  not  install  rapid  loading 
devices.  Yard  and  haulage  equipment  has 
been  wasted  because  proper  unloading  meth¬ 
ods  at  destination  have  not  been  worked  out. 
With  respect  to  this  latter  question,  the  re¬ 
tailer  has  said  it  was  a  problem  for  the  archi¬ 
tect  and  the  home  owner.  He  has  not  even 
tried  to  encourage  them  to  study  the  question. 

Economic  Wastes  in  Retailing. 

In  retailing,  cross-hauling  of  coal  has  gone 
to  an  unbelievable  extent.  Yet  I  know  of  but 
few  cities  where  any  effort  whatever  has  been 
made  to  stop  it.  1  know  that  even  in  these 
cities  the  experiments  have  been  along  greatly 
restricted  lines.  As  to  anything  approaching 
cooperation  effort — such  as  the  building  of 
joint  storage  plants  to  assure  short  hauls, — 
I  know  of  but  one  city  in  the  United  States 
where  this  has  been  tried. 

On  the  contrary,  every  retail  dealer  has  be¬ 
lieved  that  he  must  own  his  yard  and  his  stor¬ 
age  facilities  to  handle  his  own  small  tonnage. 
The  cost  is  all  out  of  proportion  to  the  volume 
of  business  done.  He  knows  that  cost  must 
be  paid  by  his  few  customers.  Still  he  has 
sacrificed  the  best  interests  of  his  customers 
to  win  for  himself  complete  independence  of 
his  competitors. 

I  say  to  you  men  that  if  that  spirit  is  going 
to  continue  to  dominate  the  coal  trade  we 
might  as  well  make  up  our  minds  that  the 
control  of  the  coal  business  is  going  to  pass 
out  of  our  hands. 

You  may  quite  properly  ask  what  I  would 
recommend.  I  thus  issue  a  challenge  to  my¬ 
self  to  propose  something  which  will  take  the 
place  of  the  loose  methods  now  pursued.  I 
am  not  afraid  to  accept  my  own  challenge. 

First,  we  must  recognize  that  coal  is  a 
public  utility.  It  is  the  foundation  under  our 
civilization.  That  foundation  is  being  quarried 
out  at  an  alarming  rate,  and  we  have  nothing, 
so  far.  to  take  its  place.  Anything,  therefore, 
which  occupies  a  position  so  vital  to  public 
safety  must  be  considered  a  public  utility. 

The  Government  has  an  obligation,  which  it 
can  no  longer  shirk,  to  protect  the  popular 
right  to  an  assured  supply.  To  do  that  it 
must  exercise  a  supervisory  influence  over 
coal.  Rather,  therefore,  than  attempt  longer 
to  resist  the  efforts  of  the  Government  to  su¬ 
pervise,  I  believe  we  should  invite  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  do  its  obvious  duty  and  then  help 
to  supervise  us  in  the  right  way. 

As  to  the  form  of  supervision,  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  we  are  not  at  a  point  where 
the  Government  can  safely  place  any  severe 
restrictions  upon  us.  Coal  has  not  developed 
that  efficiency  where  present  methods  can 
safely  be  perpetuated  by  rigid  Government 
regulation.  On  the  contrary,  the  Government 
must  assume  that  all  methods  are  wrong  and 
wasteful.  It  must  study  to  find  the  right 
methods ;  recommend  their  use  to  coal  men ; 
and  encourage  their  adoption  by  providing  the 
industry  with  the  opportunity  to  make  the 
money  which  in  turn  will  make  it  possible  for 
coal  men  to  adopt  the  new  methods. 

In  a  word,  if  a  choice  must  be  made  between 
price  restrictions  as  practiced  under  the  Fuel 
Administration,  and  the  educational  and  en¬ 
couragement  program  as  pursued  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  I  say  without  hesita¬ 
tion  that  the  Government  should  pursue  the 
latter  policy. 


Income  Tax  Refunds. 


New  York  Association  Will  Try  to  Secure 
Return  of  1917  Over-Payments. 

The  Wholesale  Coal  Trade  Association  of  New 
New  York  has  arranged  with  Gibbs  L.  Baker,  a 
Washington  lawyer,  and  lion.  Janies  T.  Lloyd,  a 
former  member  of  Congress,  to  undertake  to  re¬ 
cover  over-payments  on  account  of  the  1917  and  ex¬ 
cess  profit  tax.  It  develops  that,  owing  to  the  com¬ 
plexities  of  the  law  and  the  difficulty  of  figuring  out 
just  how  much  was  due,  many  corporations  made 
larger  income  tax  payments  than  they  were  re¬ 
quired  to.  When  it  can  be  demonstrated  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Internal  Revenue  officials  that 
over-payments  were  made  in  1917,  due  to  a  mis¬ 
understanding  of  the  law,  the  amount  will  be  re¬ 
funded  or  applied  to  the  payment  of  1918  taxes. 

To  provide  the  necessary  machinery  for  placing 
the  refund  claims  of  its  members  before  the  Wash¬ 
ington  officials,  the  Association  has  engaged  the 
services  of  Messrs.  Baker  and  Lloyd  upon  the  basis 
of  a  cash  payment  of  $50  for  each  individual  corpo¬ 
ration  concerned,  this  money  to  be  expended  in  the 
employment  of  the  necessary  accountants  and  experts 
to  correctly  and  quickly  gather  data  and  present  it 
to  the  Treasury  Department. 

This  work  will  be  useful  not  only  for  securing  re¬ 
funds  on  account  of  1917  over-payments,  but  in  fix¬ 
ing  the  1918  taxes  on  a  proper  basis.  In  addition  to 
the  $50  retaining  fee,  a  commission  of  15'  per  cent 
will  be  charged  by  the  lawyers  on  the  amount  which 
may  be  recovered  from  the  taxes  paid  in  1917  and 
1918. 

Commissioner  Roper  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Division  has  promised  to  take  up  the  whole  ques¬ 
tion,  with  a  view  to  classifying  the  coal  business  so 
as  to  apply  the  tax  in  a  fair  and  appropriate  man¬ 
ner.  In  order  to  accomplish  the  result  desired  by 
Mr.  Roper,  it  is  necessary  for  a  large  number  of 
operators  and  wholesalers  to  join  in  the  effort  to 
reach  a  proper  basis  for  the  assessment  of  their 
taxes. 

To  this  end,  members  of  the  Association  have  been 
asked  to  execute  limited  powers  of  attorney  in 
favor  of  Messrs.  Baker  and  Lloyd,  and  to  forward 
checks  to  E.  A.  de  Lima,  president  of  the  Battery 
Park  National  Bank,  who  has  consented  to  have 
his  institution  act  as  depositary  for  the  fund  and  to 
hold  the  checks  in  escrow  until  a  sufficient  number  of 
either  class  (operators  or  wholesalers)  has  been  re¬ 
ceived  to  satisfy  Mr.  Roper  that  the  number  is  rep¬ 
resentative  and  will  be  taken  up  by  him  as  such  for 
the  purpose  of  arriving  at  a  basis. 

If  at  the  end  of  a  reasonable  time  a  sufficient  num¬ 
ber  has  not  joined  in  this  effort  to  satisfy  Mr.  Roper 
of  their  representative  character,  the  checks  will  be 
returned  to  their  senders. 


Anthracite  Interests  Nothing  to  Hide. 

President  Loomis  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal 
Co.,  does  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  the  trade 
should  welcome  the  Sproul  investigation.  He 
states  emphatically  that  the  anthracite  inter¬ 
ests  have  nothing  to  hide.  They  have  as  a 
whole  been  working  along  on  a  very  narrow 
margin  of  profit  and  the  hazards  of  the  indus¬ 
try  are  large,  as  Garfield’s  figures  show.  It 
is  as  clean  a  business  as  there  is,  and  those 
concerned  should  not  hesitate  to  put  complete 
facts  and  figures  on  record. 


The  intimate  relationship  of  coal  and  lumber  was 
brought  out  by  the  presence  in  Chicago  at  the  con¬ 
vention  of  the  National  Lumbermen’s  Association  of 
John  E.  Lloyd,  vice  president  of  the  National  Retail 
Coal  Merchants’  Association.  “I  felt  perfectly  at 
home  among  the  lumbermen,”  said  Mr.  Loyd  to  a 
Saward’s  representative,  “because  there  were  so 
many  coal  men  among  them.” 


Nothing  Succeeds  Like  Success. 


Less  Profit  for  Brooklyn  Dealers. 

In  a  statement  issued  by  the  Brooklyn  Coal  Ex¬ 
change  reasons  why  public  pays  more  for  coal  and 
the  retail  dealer  gets  less  profit  are  stated  that  be¬ 
cause  the  costs  of  mining,  shipping  and  distribution 
have  increased  to  enormous  proportions  during  the 
past  five  years.  The  following  tables  show  how  the 
retail  dealers  of  Brooklyn  are  sharing  your  burden 
in  the  coal  problem : 

.Comparison  of  cost  at  mines  and  retail  selling 
prices  March  1,  1914,  and  March  1,  1919:  Mine  cost, 
1914 — Broken,  $3.50;  egg,  $3.75;  stove,  $3.75;  nut, 
$4.00;  pea,  $2.10;  average,  $3.42.  1919— Broken. 
$5.95;  egg,  $5.85;  stove,  $6.10;  nut,  $6.20;  pea,  $4.80; 
average,  $5.78;  $2.36  increase,  or  69  per  cent. 

Selling  price,  1914 — Broken,  $7 ;  egg,  $7 ;  stove, 
$7;  nut,  $7;  pea,  $5.25;  average,  $6.65.  1919 — 
Broken,  $10.50;  egg,  $10.50;  stove,  $10.75;  nut, 
$10.75;  pea,  $9;  average,  $10.30;  $3.65  increase,  or 
54.9  per  cent.  Reduction  in  retail  dealers’  profit, 
14.1  per  cent. 

Freight  rate  from  mines  to  tidewater,  March, 
1919,  $1.90  per  ton;  March,  1914,  $1.60  per  ton;  .30 
increase,  or  18.8  per  cent. 

Harbor  freight,  March,  1914,  15  cents  per  ton; 
March,  1919,  50  cents  per  ton;  35  cents  increase,  or 
233.3  per  cent.  March,  1919,  war  tax  per  ton  on 
freight,  $.072. 

The  above  figures  are  a  matter  of  Government 
record,  and  can  be  verified  by  the  United  States 
Fuel  Administration,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Wages  of  Drivers,  Laborers,  etc. 

- ’Per  Hour - 


1914 

1919 

Increase 

Chauffeurs  . 

$0.33  J/j 

$0.65 

95% 

Drivers,  5  ton,  3  horse.. 

.25 

.60 

140% 

Drivers,  1  ton,  2  horse.  . 

•23  J/j 

.55 

136% 

Drivers,  3  ton,  2  horse. . 

22>l/s 

.55 

136% 

Drivers,  2  ton,  2  horse. . 

2  m 

.55 

154% 

Drivers,  1  ton,  1  horse. . 

.20 

.52 

160% 

Laborers  . 

.18 

.50 

180% 

Engineers  . 

.35 

.67 

91% 

Hoisters  . 

28'/3 

.67 

136% 

Mechanics  . 

AlVs 

.75 

80% 

Clerical  Help . 

46% 

Fodder,  gasoline,  oil  and  other  incidental  material 
and  equipment  have  increased  from  50  to  200  per 
cent. 

The  above  figures  are  taken  from  prevailing  rates 
of  wages  in  1914  and  1919,  and  can  be  easily  verified 
from  records. 

The  retail  dealers’  profit  is  further  reduced  be¬ 
cause  screening,  which  was  formerly  done  by  the 
shippers  at  Tidewater,  has  been  discontinued,  thus 
increasing  the  loss  in  degradation  (breakage).  In¬ 
come  and  excess  profit  taxes,  of  course,  further 
reduce  the  retail  dealers’  margin  of  profit. 

The  Industrial  Board  of  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce,  in  its  “plan  to  bring  together  the  producer, 
the  consumer  and  the  laborer  for  the  resumption  of 
American  trade  in  a  wholly  normal  basis,”  reports 
that  statistics  show  an  INCREASE  IN  THE  SELL¬ 
ING  PRICES  OF  INDUSTRIAL  COMMODITIES 
OF  FROM  50  TO  250  PER  CENT. 

The  retail  selling  price  of  coal  in  Brooklyn  shows 
an  increase  during  this  period  of  only  54.9  per  cent. 


N.  Y.  Central  Punctilious. 

Those  who  have  had  difficulty  with  the  delinquen¬ 
cies  and  inconsistencies  of  the  railroads  will  be  in¬ 
terested  in  knowing  that  one  railroad,  at  least,  is 
punctilious  in  one  respect. 

A  newspaper  article  states  that  the  New  York 
Central  refused  to  allow  a  party  of  40  soldiers 
journeying  to  Syracuse  to  take  along  a  pet  dog, 
termed  their  mascot.  When  we  consider  the  style  in 
which  soldiers  are  generally  obliged  to  travel  it  will 
be  realized  how  far  fetched  is  any  such  ruling,  but 
it  seems  safe  to  say,  that  some  minor  official  can 
always  be  relied  upon  to  adhere  to  the  limitations  of 
red  tape,  no  matter  what  the  circumstances  may  be. 

Is  it  any  wonder  the  railroads  have  to  contend  with 
an  adverse  public  opinion  and  that  the  presidents 
thereof  have  to  weep  crocodile  tears  at  public  ban¬ 
quets  and  on  other  occasions  when  they  relate  woes? 
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Retail  Dealers  Can  Shape  Their  Own  Future. 

Have  It  Within  Their  Power  to  Get  Definitely  Away  from  Old  Conditions  and  Enter 
Upon  a  New  Era  of  Prosperity  and  Prestige  Such  as  Their  Importance  Justifies. 


Dawn  of  New  Prosperity. 


Active  Period  Forecasted  by  John  H.  Jones 
May  Be  Near  at  Hand. 

With  a  better  tone  pervading  the  bitumi¬ 
nous  industry  and  indications  that  we  are  on 
the  threshold  of  a  more  active  period,  it  may 
be  worth  while  to  recall  the  prediction  made 
at  the  beginning  of  the  new  year  by  John  H. 
Jones,  of  Pittsburgh,  that  more  coal  would  be 
needed  in  1919  than  in  any  year  in  the  past. 
Below  is  a  copy  of  Mr.  Jones’  statement : 

Our  country  is  facing  the  greatest  era  of 
permanent  prosperity  known,  providing  the 
people  co-operate  to  bring  about  such  a  condi¬ 
tion.  Capital  should  give  intensive  thought 
to  the  problem  and  render  to  labor  the  highest 
returns  possible  in  payment  for  labor  per¬ 
formed.  Labor  in  turn  should  co-operate 
with  capital,  permitting  capital  to  receive  fair 
returns  on  its  investment,  keeping  in  mind  the 
constant  and  steady  employment  of  labor  and 
capital. 

Through  such  co-operation  we  will  be  kept 
constantly  busy,  growing  and  moving  crops  to 
feed  other  countries  as  well  as  ourselves. 
This  will  require  coal,  steel  and  other  prod¬ 
ucts  mined  and  manufactured.  Labor  will  be 
employed  steadily  on  a  large  scale,  and  the 
resultant  prosperity  of  the  country  will  be  in 
direct  proportion. 

The  time  necessary  to  bring  about  this  con¬ 
dition  will  depend  upon  the  teamwork  of  em¬ 
ployes  and  employers.  Leaders  of  labor 
should  advise  their  following  carefully  and 
not  intimidate  capital  by  trying  to  impose  un¬ 
fair  conditions.  Capital  must  study  condi¬ 
tions  carefully  and  pay  the  highest  wages  pos¬ 
sible,  consistent  with  good  business,  and  in  all 
cases  keep  in  mind  the  cost  of  living,  as  labor 
is  worthy  of  its  hire  and  should  receive  its 
share. 

During  the  present  adjustment  period  coal 
will  be  plentiful,  but  within  a  few  months, 
when  industries  are  operating  to  their  full 
capacity,  it  will  require  every  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  miners  and  operators  to  supply  the 
demand. 

More  coal  will  be  required  in  1919  than  in 
any  past  year  in  the  history  of  the  world.  The 
railroads  alone  will  use  200,000,000  tons. 
Potteries,  glass,  cement  and  so-called  .  non- 
essential  industries  will  require  much  more 
coal  than  during  any  year  of  their  existence. 

We,  as  American  citizens,  must  urge  our 
statesmen  to  pass  such  legislation  as  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  employers  agree  on  a  selling  price 
for  their  product  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Government,  so  that  they  will  be  able  to  pay 
labor  the  highest  wages  possible  and  at  the 
same  time  receive  a  fair  return  on  their  in¬ 
vestment.  By  so  doing  we  will  stabilize  busi¬ 
ness,  preventing  either  a  destructive  minimum 
or  a  prohibitive  maximum.  If  such  condition 
is  not  brought  about,  we  will  have  two  ex¬ 
tremes  in  selling  prices  in  the  year  1919. 

Co-operation  will  sustain  confidence ;  confi¬ 
dence  will  stabilize  business,  and  business  sta¬ 
bilized  will  bring  prosperity  and  happiness. 


R.  K.  Randall,  who  is  now  closing  up  the  affairs 
of  the  Westchester  County  (New  York)  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration,  is  a  son  of  the  late  Frank  E.  Randall, 
a  lawyer  of  this  city  and  former  president  of  the 
Empire  Coal  Mining  Co.,  operating  for  many  years 
at  Landgraf,  W.  Va.,  the  mine  being  probably  one 
of  the  oldest  operations  in  the  Pocahontas  field. 


Peter  Beck,  a  coal  dealer  of  Harvey,  Ill.,  often  has 
something  interesting  to  say  regarding  the  retail 
trade  and  those  engaged  in  it.  In  an  article  con¬ 
tributed  to  a  recent  edition  of  the  official  organ  of 
the  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  Retail  Coal  Dealers’  As¬ 
sociation,  of  which  he  is  a  director,  Mr.  Beck  says : 

“Whether  the  retail  coal  man  shall  continue  to  be 
a  figure  in  the  bankruptcy  courts,  the  butt  of  car¬ 
toonists  in  the  public  press  and  catspaw  of  operators 
and  jobbers,  will  henceforth  depend  entirely  upon 
himself.  Hitherto  in  many  respects  he  has  been  power¬ 
less  to  defend  himself.  Faced  upon  one  side  by  the 
competitor  who  knew  nothing  whatever  about  the 
cost  of  doing  business,  and  in  fact  the  dealer  him¬ 
self  having  scant  knowledge  of  it,  the  distribution  of 
coal  below  cost  was  a  natural  result. 

“This  in  itself  bred  the  short-weight  coal  dealer 
who,  though  not  numerous,  yet  in  times  past  has  been 
sufficient  of  a  factor  to  burden  the  trade  with  sus¬ 
picion.  Although  many  laudable  efforts  have  been 
put  forth  to  combat  this  condition,  yet  nothing  of  a 
comprehensive  nature  has  as  yet  been  in¬ 
augurated. 

“The  lack  of  organization  to  carry  on  a  campaign 
of  publicity  and  education  has  made  it  impossible  to 
meet  the  inferences  thrown  about  by  imaginative 
newspaper  writers  and  invented  by  the  fertile  brains 
of  cartoonists. 

A  Smooth  Read  Ahead. 

“The  avenue  has  now  been  opened,  paved  and 
lighted  upon  which  the  retail  trade  may  move  toward 
the  pinnacle  of  success  with  touring  car  speed  if  it 
will  only  make  use  of  it.  Imagine  the  States  of  Illi¬ 
nois  and  Wisconsin  threaded  and  webbed  with  con¬ 
crete  highways  which  shall  in  the  next  five  years  be 
constructed,  and  a  large  proportion  of  retail  coal  men 
plowing  along  with  their  ‘tin  lizzies’  through  the 
mud  and  bumping  over  the  rough  rock  roads  in  pref¬ 
erence  to  using  the  wonderful  highways  that  pass 
their  very  doors. 

“Such  is  the  present  condition  of  the  majority  of 
those  engaged  in  the  trade  and  will  continue  to  be  so 
until  they  are  willing  to  build  up  county  and  local 
organizations.  Connect  themselves  with  State  asso¬ 
ciations  and  through  these  with  the  powerful  national 
movement  that  after  a  year  and  six  months  of  splen¬ 
did  work  with  the  Fuel  Administration,  has  received 
its  training,  been  given  its  commission  and  is  looking 
forward  for  action. 

“The  Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Retail 
Coal  Merchants’  Association  with  representatives 
from  every  part  of  the  country  east  of  the  Rockies, 
met  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Monday  and  Tuesday,  Jan¬ 
uary  27  and  28,  and  there  accomplished  the  outline 
of  the  most  constructive  program  that  has  ever  been 
undertaken  by  an  organization  of  coal  merchants. 

What  Co-operation  Can  Accomplish. 

“I  wish  to  state  briefly  two  or  three  salient  points : 

“1st. — That  the  retail  coal  business  car.  be  made  an 
honorable  and  respected  calling,  hold  a  prominent 
place  in  the  life  of  every  community  and  be  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  needed  and  efficient  public  servant. 

“2nd. — The  development  of  cost  accounting  sys¬ 
tems  already  placed  in  many  establishments  at  the 
urgency  of  the  Fuel  Administration  will,  if  further 
pursued,  solve  99  per  cent  of  cut-throat,  injurious 
competition  and  clear  the  bankruptcy  courts  of  its 
roster  of  coal  men. 

“3rd. — The  appointment  of  a  trades  relations  com¬ 
mittee  and  the  outline  of  its  functions  which  was  ac¬ 
complished  at  Cincinnati  will,  if  properly  supported, 
solve  the  problem  of  shipment  of  coal  to  such  ele¬ 
ments  as  do  not  equip  themselves  properly  to  serve 
the  public,  have  no  interest  in  the  business  excepting 
only  to  get  a  few  tons  of  coal  for  themselves  at  re¬ 
duced  prices  but  at  public  expense. 

“Do  you  not  see  the  wonderful  possibilities  of  this 
program?  Can  you  not  realize  that  all  it  needs  is 
your  co-operation  and  help  ? 


“If  you  are  already  a  member  of  the  Illinois  & 
Wisconsin  Retail  Coal  Dealers’  Association,  do  you 
consider  that  quite  enough?  If  there  are  other  deal¬ 
ers  in  your  vicinity  that  are  not  in  the  fold  get  them 
in,  work  up  enthusiasm  and  the  results  cannot  fail  to 
follow. 

“At  a  former  meeting  of  the  National  Association 
in  Washington,  Mr.  Cyrus  Garnsey,  the  acting  fuel 
administrator  under  Dr.  Garfield,  at  a  conference  in 
our  office,  No.  1727  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  after  he  had 
finished  and  left  the  room,  dramatically  came  back 
through  the  door  and  said  to  us  : 

“  ‘  You  retail  men  have  a  wonderful  opportunity  if 
you  will  only  grasp  it.  No  part  of  the  coal  trade  has 
responded  more  loyally  to  the  efforts  of  the  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration.  You  could  have  accomplished  much 
more  for  yourself  and  for  the.  country  had  you  been 
better  organized  and  used  the  publicity  at  your  com¬ 
mand.  W.hy  not  take  the  cue  and  make  use  of  it 
now  ?’  ” 


Bituminous  Output  Stationary. 

Little  Change  During  Week  of  March  8 — 
Another  Slump  in  Anthracite. 

The  production  of  bituminous  coal  in  the  United 
States  during  the  week  ending  March  8  amounted  to 
8,058,000  net  tons,  according  to  the  estimate  of  the 
Geological  Survey,  practically  the  same  as  in  the 
preceding  week  when  a  slight  recovery  from  the  low 
point  of  the  year  was  recorded.  The  following  table 
shows  the  trend  of  production  in  recent  weeks,  with 
comparisons  during  the  same  period  of  the  year 
1918: 


Week  Ending:  1919,  Tons.  1918,  Tons. 

February  1  . 8,316,000  9,616,000 

February  8  . 7,947,000  10,561,000 

February  15  .  7,761,000  11,648,000 

February  22  .  7,722,000  11,116,000 

March  1  . 8,085,000  11,607,000 

March  8  . 8,058,000  11,617,000 


It  will  be  noticed  that  current  production  is  on  a 
basis  of  about  two-thirds  of  that  of  a  year  ago.  The 
daily  average  per  working  day  during  the  week  of 
March  8  is  estimated  at  1,343,000  net  tons,  as  against 
1,758,000  tons  for  the  same  period  last  year. 

Total  production  for  the  period  April  1,  1918,  to 
March  8,  1919,  is  estimated  at  533,579,000  tons,  which 
is  16,613,000  tons,  or  about  three  per  cent,  in  excess 
of  the  output  for  the  same  period  of  the  preceding 
coal  year. 

Shipments  by  Districts. 


Shipments  from  some  of  the  leading  districts  dur¬ 
ing  the  three  last  weeks  for  which  figures  are  avail¬ 
able  are  shown  below : 


March  8 

March  1 

Feb.  22 

Cars. 

Cars. 

Cars. 

Central  Penn . 

.  .23,082 

22,785 

22,871 

Western  Penn . 

. .  5,956 

6.251 

6.497 

Cumb.-Pied. -Somerset. . . , 

.  4,611 

4.773 

4.447 

Fairmont . 

. .  4,112. 

4,418 

3,971 

Ohio  . 

.  .13,018 

13,867 

13,109 

Smokeless,  East.  Ky.,  etc, 

..17,468 

17,833 

16,077 

Ill.,  Ind.,  West.  Ky . 

.34,435 

33,828 

31,125 

Anthracite 

Production. 

Anthracite  production 

during 

the  week 

ending 

March  8  is  estimated  at 

989,000 

net  tons. 

as  com- 

pared  with  1,102,000  tons  during  the  preceding  week. 
It  was  only  a  little  over  one-half  the  output  for  the 
corresponding  week  of  last  year,  when  2,099,000  tons 
was  produced. 

The  output  from  April  1,  1918,  to  March  8,  1919, 
is  now  estimated  at  88,111,000  net  tons.  This  is  5,- 
160,000  tons,  or  5.5  per  cent  below  the  production  for 
tire  same  period  of  the  last  coal  year. 
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New  Form  of  Contract  Recommended. 

Managing  Director  Cushing,  of  American  Wholesale  Coal  Association,  Submits  Draft 
Trade  Practice  Committees  Asked  to  Give  It  an  “0.  K.”  or  Suggest  Changes. 


Edward  A.  Fries,  president  of  the  Fries  Coal 
Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y„  has  been  enjoying  his 
annual  fishing  trip  at  Miami,  Fla.,  where  he  has 
been  for  the  past  two  months.  He  expects  to 
return  to  business  March  25. 

Mr.  Fries  is  an  expert  with  the  rod  and  reel 
and  has  made  some  big  catches,  the  illustration 
above  showing  a  61-pound  sail-fish  caught  with 
rod  and  reel  in  the  Gulf  Stream  March  4.  Other 
big  catches  were  king  fish  weighing  28  pounds 
and  some  banacuda  and  bonita,  all  very  large. 


Over  60  Per  Cent  of  2,000  Railroad  Scales 
Tested  Found  to  Be  Inaccurate. 

More  than  sixty  per  cent,  of  2,000  railroad  scales 
tested  by  the  bureau  of  standards  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  have  been  found  to  be  “outside  of  toler¬ 
ance”  of  two-tenths  of  one  per  cent,  above  or  below 
actual  accurate  weights,  according  to  a  chart  prepared 
by  the  bureau.  The  “tolerance”  line  represents  a 
margin  of  error  of  200  pounds,  one  way  or  the  other, 
in  weighing  a  100,000  pound  car. 

Seven  hundred  and  ninety-two  track  scales  were 
found  to  be  within  the  line  of  “tolerance.”  The  re¬ 
mainder,  1,208  scales,  were  outside.  Of  these  492 
scales  were  found  to  overweigh  and  716  to  under¬ 
weigh.  Variations  from  the  standard  are  recorded 
up  to  two  per  cent,  of  the  total  weight,  equalling  one 
ton  in  the  case  of  a  100,000  pound  car. 

The  great  majority  of  vaiiations  were  well  within 
one-half  of  one  per  cent. ;  comparatively  few  scales 
varied  as  much  as  one  per  cent.,  and  a  negligible 
number  recorded  a  two  per  cent,  variation.  The 
two  per  cent,  variation,  however,  was  more  frequent 
in  the  case  of  underweight. 


St.  George  Coal  Co.  Organized. 

G.  B.  St.  George  and  L.  V.  Bermingham 
have  formed  a  company  to  carry  on  a  whole^ 
sale  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  busi¬ 
ness  with  offices  at  No.  149  Broadway,  New 
York  City. 

This  company  will  be  sellers  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co.’s  well 
known  coal,  D.,  L.  &  W.  Scranton  coal,  and 
the  product  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co.’s 
various  operations,  and  will  also  handle  the 
better  grades  of  bituminous  coals. 

For  the  past  six  years  Mr.  Bermingham 
has  been  salesman  for  Whitney  &  Kemmerer. 


“One  can  but  admire  the  pluck  of  Indiana  oper¬ 
ators,”  says  the  West  Virginia  Mining  News.  “Not¬ 
withstanding  the  fact  that  most  Indiana  coal  consum¬ 
ers  want  West  Virginia  or  Eastern  Kentucky  coal, 
yet  these  operators,  knowing  the  power  of  the 
printed  word,  oft  repeated,  are  out  in  half-page  ad¬ 
vertisements  in  the  daily  papers,  endeavoring  to  per¬ 
suade  the  people  to  stock  Indiana  coal.  And  word 
comes  that  the  Ohio  and  Illinois  operators  are  pre¬ 
paring  to  do  the  same  thing. 


George  H.  Cushing,  managing  director  of  the 
American  Wholesale  Coal  Association,  has  mailed 
to  members  this  week  the  outline  of  a  contract 
which  he  is  recommending  to  the  association’s  trade 
practice  committees  for  approval  or  amendment. 
The  proposed  contract  embodies  the  following 
terms : 

(1)  Cash  on  or  before  the  -  of  each  month, 

for  all  coal  shipped  during  the  preceding  month. 
Failure  of  the  buyer  to  comply  with  the  terms  of 
payment  shall  give  the  seller  the  right  to  cancel  this 
contract,  but  waiver  of  this  right,  in  any  instance, 
shall  not  prevent  the  subsequent  exercise  of  it  by 
the  seller.  The  right  is  especially  reserved  by  the 
seller  to  cancel  this  contract  whenever  the  seller  has 
reason  to  believe  the  credit  of  the  buyer  is  im¬ 
paired. 

(2)  Accounts  overdue  ten  (10)  days  or  up¬ 
wards  will  be  subject  to  draft  at  sight,  without  notice 
and  with  interest  from  time  of  maturity. 

(3)  All  settlements  under  this  contract  are  to  be 
governed  by  the  actual  railroad  weights,  ascertained 

at  -  (mines)  (destination)  (first  weighing  point 

on  railroad)  (last  weighing  point  on  railroad)  - 

and  settlement  of  and  claims  for  loss  of  or  damage 

to  coal  in  transit  is  to  be  undertaken  by - ;  (Buyer) 

(Seller)  - 

(4)  Railroad  freight  rates  are  to  be  paid  by  - 

(Buyer)  (Seller)  -  subject  of  course,  to  com¬ 

mon  law  liabilities  in  such  matters. 

Conditions  of  Sale. 

The  conditions  stipulated  in  Mr.  Cushing’s  form 
of  contract  are : 

(a)  Delivery  or  deliveries  of  coal  to  the  carrier 
on  the  date,  or  dates,  specified  for  such  delivery  or 
deliveries  shall  be  a  sufficient  delivery  to  the  buyer 
under  the  terms  of  this  contract.  However,  the 
seller  shall,  upon  notice  of  delay,  use  its  or  their  best 
efforts  to  have  the  carrier  move  said  cars  promptly. 
If  the  seller  is,  from  causes  beyond  his  control,  un¬ 
able  to  furnish  the  amount  of  coal  herein  provided 
for,  then  the  buyer  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  under 
this  contract  such  proportion  of  the  reduced  produc¬ 
tion  as  the  amount  of  coal  under  this  contract  bears 
to  the  normal  output  of  the  mines  which  the  seller 
owns  or  represents  in  the  district  and  state  here¬ 
in  before  set  down  as  participating  in  this  contract. 

(b)  If,  due  to  strikes  at  the  mines  which  the 
seller  owns  or  represents  in  the  district  and  state 
hereinbefore  set  down  as  participating  in  this  con¬ 
tract,  the  seller  is  prevented  from  making  the  ship¬ 
ments  specified  for  any  part  of  any  month,  any 
month  or  months,  the  contract  is  automatically 
abridged  by  the  percentage  which  the  duration  of  the 
strike  (Sundays  and  holidays  excluded)  bears  to  the 
life  of  this  contract.  Provided  that  by  mutual 
agreement  the  buyer  and  seller  may  agree  to  make 
good  any  deficiency  of  shipments  in  subsequent 
months  without  damage  to  the  terms  of  this  con¬ 
tract  otherwise. 

(c)  Deliveries  under  this  contract  are  subject  to 
requisitions,  restrictions,  prohibitions,  objections,  or 
cancellations,  due  to  action  of  the  United  States 
Government ;  to  partial  or  complete  embargoes  im¬ 
posed  by  the  originating  railroads,  or  by  connecting 
railroads  over  which  shipments  must  be  forwarded 
to  the  destination  specified  hereon;  to  the  failure  of 
the  railroads  to  supply  equipment  suitable  for  load¬ 
ing;  to  strikes;  to  mine  accidents  and  to  all  other 
causes  beyond  the  control  of  the  seller. 

(d)  The  seller  reserves  the  right  to  execute  con¬ 
tracts  L  r  the  sale  of  the  entire  estimated  product  of 
the  mine,  or  mines  controlled  by  the  seller,  and  if 
the  total  actual  output  shall,  at  any  time,  for  any 
cause,  be  less  than  the  sum  total  of  the  deliveries 
called  for  by  all  of  the  sellers’  contracts  then  in 
force,  the  total  available  tonnage  shall  be  applied, 
pro  rata,  on  all  of  said  contracts  alike,  upon  the 
basis  of  the  percentage  the  total  tonnage  available 
bears  to  the  total  tonnage  contracted. 

(e)  Shipments  made  by  the  seller  to  the  buyer 


during  any  one  month  shall  constitute  fulfillment  of 
this  contract  for  that  month  and  the  tonnage  herein 
contracted  shall  be  cumulative  only  for  such  one- 
month  period,  except  by  mutual  agreement. 

(f)  There  shall  be  no  understandings  or 
agreements  relative  to  this  contract,  or  to  its  sub¬ 
ject-matter,  that  are  not  fully  expressed  herein,  and 
it  is  not  effective  until  it  is  signed  by  the  seller,  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  buyer  and  approved  by  the  (proper  of¬ 
ficer)  of  the  (selling  company). 

(g)  This  contract  is  subject  to  cancellation  in 
case  of  breach  of  any  of  its  terms  or  conditions. 

The  purpose  of  this  contract  is  to  assure  to  the 
seller  a  market  for  that  portion  of  his  monthly  ton¬ 
nage  represented  by  the  amount  or  amounts  entered 
herein  and  to  assure  the  buyer  that  portion  of  his 
supply  of  coal  mentioned  herein  both  at  the  price  or 
prices  set  forth.  Any  variation  or  variations  from 
the  terms  of  this  contract,  therefore,  other  than 
those  provided  for  herein,  is  or  are  to  be  considered 
as  prima  facie  evidence  of  damage  to  the  party  in¬ 
jured  by  such  variation  or  variations. 


Exports  by  Customs  Districts. 

United  States  exports  of  coal  and  coke  by  districts 
and  bunker  coal  by  districts,  during  January,  1919, 
were : 


Districts. 

Anthracite. 

Bituminous. 

Coke. 

Maine  and  N.  H.. 

279 

1,072 

70 

Vermont  . 

.  1,793 

5,642 

67 

Massachusetts  . 

141 

.... 

St.  Lawrence . 

....136,005 

257,678 

1,515 

Rochester  . 

. . . .  2,876 

53,654 

1,405 

Buffalo  . 

....212,905 

230,746 

16,449 

New  York  . 

. ...  10,367 

3,168 

570 

Philadelphia  . 

. ...  4,101 

15,390 

.... 

Maryland  . 

32,315 

1,878 

Virginia  . 

373,222 

3,802 

Georgia  . 

2,116 

Florida  . 

1,950 

Mobile  . 

1.906 

.... 

New  Orleans . 

1,464 

53 

San  Antonio . 

.  114 

2,680 

3,007 

El  Paso  . 

.  159 

3,666 

3,122 

Arizona  . 

3,452 

16,632 

So.  California 

15 

.... 

San  Francisco . 

12 

Oregon  . 

800 

.... 

Washington  . 

1,404 

90 

Dakota  . 

714 

90 

Duluth  Superior  . 

1,360 

26 

Michigan . 

.  9 

123,492 

12.995 

Ohio  . 

89,728 

5.740 

Porto  Rico . 

3 

Total  . 

. 368,749 

1,207,634 

67,526 

Bunker  coal  supplied  during  January  was : 

Mary- 

land,  22,217  tons;  New  York,  211,099  tons;  Philadel¬ 
phia,  24,697  tons;  Virginia,  112,932  tons. 


Price  Information  Exchange. 

The  Central  Pennsylvania  Coal  Producers’  As¬ 
sociation  has  inaugurated  a  price  information  ex¬ 
change  for  the  benefit  of  its  members. 

The  system  is  for  each  operator  to  forward  to  as¬ 
sociation  headquarters  in  Altoona  a  daily  report 
showing  tonnage  sold  and  prices  obtained.  This  data 
is  then  collated  and  consolidated  by  districts.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  latter  part  of  the  week  reports  are  mailed 
from  the  secretary’s  office  to  operators,  showing  the 
amount  of  coal  sold  since  date  of  last  report  by  the 
mines  in  the  different  groups,  together  with  the 
highest  and  lowest  prices  reported,  as  well  as  the 
average  price  on  a  weighted  basis. 

Only  those  operators  who  make  reports  covering 
their  own  transactions  are  entitled  to  the  weekly  re¬ 
ports  sent  out  from  the  secretary’s  office,  but  as  the 
information  is  so  valuable  there  are  very  few  who 
are  failing  to  meet  the  requirements. 
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Benefits  of  Regulation. 


Should  Not  Be  Allowed  to  Disappear  with 
Passing  of  Fuel  Administration. 

Addressing  the  retail  convention  in  New  York 
City,  Samuel  B.  Crowell,  for  many  months  Dr.  Gar¬ 
field’s  adviser  on  matters  relating  to  the  retail  trade, 
advised  his  hearers  to  continue  to  conduct  their 
affairs  just  as  if  the  Fuel  Administration  were  still 
in  control,  in  order  that  the  advantages  which  the 
dealers  have  gained  from  Government  control  may 
not  be  lost  now  that  such  control  has  been  ended. 

What  these  advantages  have  been  are  outlined  in 
the  following  extracts  from  Mr.  Crowell’s  speech : 

"When  the  Fuel  Administrator  was  appointed  in 
August  of  1917  there  was  a  feeling  abroad  that  we 
were  booked  for  hard  sledding,  but  if  there  was 
anything  the  dealer  could  do  to  help  win  the  war 
he  was  there  to  do  it,  even  if  it  ruined  him  in  the 
operation. 

What  was  hard  for  us  to  realize  was  how  an 
educator  who,  as  a  rule,  knows  very  little  of  the 
practical  side  of  business,  was  to  manage  the  mining 
and  distribution  of  coal  at  retail.  This  uneasiness 
continued  in  our  mind  until  we  became  better  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Dr.  Garfield  and  his  ways  of  looking 
at  things,  and  as  this  process  advanced  we  began  to 
see  that  notwithstanding  the  attitude  he  first  as¬ 
sumed,  his  conscientious  determination  to  do  what 
he  thought  was  right  would  in  the  end  put  not  only 
the  retail  trade  in  a  fair  light,  but  all  branches  of  the 
industry. 

Practical  Men  Lent  Their  Aid. 

"As  time  went  on  men  of  an  exceptionally  high 
standard  were  appointed  as  Administrators,  and 
after  they  found  out  what  they  needed,  and  the  Fuel 
Administrator  that  he  needed  the  help  of  practical 
coal  men  around  him,  the  atmosphere  cleared  per¬ 
ceptibly  and  coal  was 

“First — Produced  in  sufficient  quantities  for 
all  war  requirements  WHEN  AND  WHERE 
IT  WAS  NEEDED. 

“Second — All  essential  industries  were  taken 
care  of  and  there  was  very  little  suffering  among 
the  householders. 

“Third — It  was  done  without  profiteering. 

“I  am  speaking  in  the  broad  sense  of  the  word, 
as  there  never  yet  has  been  created  by  man  any 
policy  100  per  cent  perfect. 

“So  much  for  the  Relation  between  the  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration  and  the  Retail  Trade.  Now  what  does 
all  this  experience  of  the  past  eighteen  months  under 
Federal  supervision  amount  to  if  it  does  not  teach  us 
a  lesson?  We  have  all  had  our  troubles,  but  at  the 
same  time  has  it  not  shown  that  by  an  organization 
properly  directed  our  business  has  been  in  a  much 
better  condition  than  ever  before,  and  at  the  same 
time,  given  coal  to  the  public  at  a  reasonable  price? 

A  Month  to  Use  Up  Surplus. 

“We  are  now  going  through  a  process  of  recon¬ 
struction — we  are  waiting.  From  the  coldest  winter 
on  record  we  have  come  to  the  warmest  on  record. 
We  are  overbought— it  will  take  at  least  a  month 
for  this  surplus  to  be  used — but  if,  during  that  time 
we  keep  our  heads  and  proceed  along  the  lines  laid 
down  by  the  United  States  Fuel  Administrator,  will 
not  our  situation  be  in  much  better  condition  when 
the  business  does  start  up?  I  believe  so. 

“Never  has  your  local  association,  your  State  asso¬ 
ciation,  your  National  association  been  in  better 
working  order,  and  by  conference  with  them  and  by 
following  out  their  united  judgment  our  several 
businesses  will  be  better  managed  than  by  going  it 
alone. 

“Co-operation  of  the  three  branches  of  the  coal 
trade  are  most  essential,  that  is  to  say,  between  the 
operator,  jobber  and  retail  distributor,  and  I  cannot 
too  strongly  urge  upon  you  to  use  these  various  or¬ 
ganized  bodies  for  your  mutual  advancement. 

“There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  earnest,  conscien¬ 
tious  thought  given  by  the  Federal  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion  and  its  branches  to  the  problems  of  the  retail 
dealer,  and  in  many  cases  the  thought  has  been  fruit¬ 
ful  of  very  good  results  to  the  dealer. 

“A  gross  margin  has  been  established  by  the  Fuel 


Administration  upon  a  careful  investigation  of  costs, 
and  it  appears  to  me  that  in  arriving  at  your  future 
gross  margins  the  Fuel  Administration  .rate  should 
be  the  basis,  and  as  costs  go  down  your  price  should 
be  reduced,  but  if  costs  go  up,  a  corresponding  ad¬ 
vance  over  the  rate  established  by  the  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istration  should  be  made. 

"I  therefore  hope  that,  pending  the  time  when  we 
will  get  back  to  a  normal  commercial  life,  a  level¬ 
headed  viewpoint  will  be  taken  of  your  situation  in 
New  York,  and  that  you  will  continue  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  your  business  just  as  if  the  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istration  were  still  in  control,  and  until  Congress 
enacts  such  legislation  as  will  help  you  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  your  affairs.” 


Modern  Coal  Catechism. 

At  the  retail  convention  in  New  York  City,  Com¬ 
missioner  Arthur  F.  Rice  of  the  Coal  Merchants 
Association,  enlivened  the  dinner  hour  by  the  recital 
of  an  up-to-date  coal  catechism  of  his  own.  Here 
are  some  of- the  questions  propounded  by  Mr.  Rice, 
together  with  his  answers  : 

What  is  a  railroad  tariff? 

It  is  the  law  of  gravity  reversed ;  it  always  goes 
up  and  never  comes  down. 

What  is  an  individual  operator? 

A  safe-breaker  is  usually  an  individual  operator, 
but  there  are  other  kinds. 

Why  is  an  individual  operator  sometimes  called  an 
independent  operator? 

Because  he  is  not  responsible  to  either  God  or  man 
for  what  he  does. 

What  is  a  fuel  administrator? 

He  is  an  otherwise  estimable  gentleman — usually  a 
college  president,  a  banker  or  a  lawyer,  who  does 
not  know  anything  about  the  coal  business  to  start 
with,  and  who  resigns  as  soon  as  he  has  learned  it. 
What  is  a  labor  arbitration? 

It  is  a  case  where  the  employee  gives  up  half  that 
he  demands  and  the  employer  gives  up  half  that  he 
has. 

What  is  a  gentlemen's  agreement? 

It  is  like  a  fence  to  a  school  boy — something  to 
jump  over. 

What  is  a  railroad  adjustment  of  a  coal  shortage: 
There  isn’t  any  such  thing.  The  last  one  on  rec¬ 
ord  occurred  in  1890. 

What  is  meant  by  the  reconsignment  of  coal  ? 

That  is  where  it  goes  through  the  hands  of  half 
a  dozen  jobbers  before  it  reaches  the  retailer. 

What  is  a  railroad  coal  stocking  plant? 

It  is  a  place  where  they  raise  grass  and  pasture 
horses  when  wholesale  coal  prices  are  high. 

What  is  a  middleman? 

A  person  who  tries  to  sell  something  he  hasn’t  got 
to  a  man  who  doesn’t  want  it. 

\yhat  is  Government  inspection  at  the  mines? 

A  system  whereby  the  coal  is  carefully  taken  from 
the  slate.  We  do  not  know  what  becomes  of  the  coal, 
but  we  do  know  where  the  slate  goes. 

What  is  a  coal  pocket? 

A  receptacle  located  on  the  right-hand  side  of  a 
coal  operator’s  trousers. 

What  is  the  most  durable  coal? 

The  kind  we  are  mostly  getting  now;  being  abso¬ 
lutely  fireproof  and  indestructible  and  a  fine  substi¬ 
tute  for  asbestos. 

What  is  a  coal  commissioner? 

A  man  who  is  expected  to  do  vplain  and  fancy 
thinking  on  all  sorts  of  subjects,  from  British  Ther¬ 
mal  Units  to  the  price  of  horse  collars ;  who  can 
speak  several  languages  and  think  in  at  least  one  that 
nobody  dares  to  speak;  who  is  a  mind-reader, 
weather  prophet  and  able  to  tell  funny  stories  or 
lead  in  prayer.  He  is  the  goat  when  an  investigation 
is  on  and  is  expected  to  shed  his  last  drop  of  ink 
in  answering  newspaper  attacks ;  also  must  know 
something  more  than  the  rudiments  of  the  game  of 
poker.  Fortunately,  however,  he  does  not  have  to  be 
good  looking  or  to  wear  whiskers  or  a  wrist  watch. 
What  is  a  price  cutter? 

A  man  who  climbs  out  on  a  limb  and  then  saws 
the  limb  off  close  to  the  tree. 

What  is  a  retail  coal  dealer? 

“An  abomination  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,”  but  “a 
very  present  help  in  the  time  of  trouble.” 


Who  the  Journal  Reaches  and  Why 
It  Got  There. 

As  the  spring  season  opens,  with  the  usual 
tendency  shown  by  the  wholesale  and  mining 
interests  to  seek  publicity  before  the  trade, 
the  editor  feels  impelled  to  say  a  word  with 
respect  to  the  circulation  of  Saward’s 
Journal. 

We  referred  in  detail  in  an  earlier  article 
to  the  influx  of  subscription  orders  which 
accompanied  our  opening  activities  back  in 
May  of  last  year,  and  the  regular  inflow  of 
orders  which  followed  when  it  was  seen  that 
Saward’s  Journal  was  to  attain  prominent 
rank  in  the  field  of  coal  trade  journalism. 
1  his  confidence  grew  as  weeks  passed,  so  that 
with  the  close  of  our  first  six  months  in  busi¬ 
ness  we  had  secured  a  very  large  proportion 
of  our  old  friends  as  readers  of  the  new  paper, 
all  duly  enrolled  as  regular  subscribers.  And 
many  others— entirely  new  customers — were 
also  enrolled. 

1  he  orders  have  been  coming  in  in  good 
volume  meanwhile  and  with  the  assurances  of 
complete  success  which  have  accompanied  our 
efforts  from  the  very  start  it  would  seem  that, 
with  six  weeks  still  to  go  to  complete  our  first 
year  in  business  we  have  “won  our  spurs”  in 
surprisingly  short  order  and  it  is  with  pardon¬ 
able  pride,  we  think,  that  we  can  make  refer¬ 
ence  to  our  achievement. 

Our  success  has  been  regarded  in  the  field 
of  trade  journalism  as  a  particularly  unusual 
achievement ;  launching  into  business,  as  this 
publication  did,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  criti¬ 
cal  period  through  which  the  coal  trade  of  the 
country  has  passed ;  a  period,  indeed,  critical 
to  the  nation  itself.  We  feel  confident  that 
the  trade’s  recognition  of  the  efforts  and  abil¬ 
ity  of  the  editorial  staff  long  associated  with 
me  and  now  engaged  in  the  preparation  and 
publication  of  Saward’s  Journal,  has  been  a 
strong  influence  towards  the  success  of  this 
paper. 

In  closing  we  would  say  in  confidence  to 
our  readers  that  an  examination  of  our  sub¬ 
scription  record  shows  but  comparatively  few 
of  our  old  friends  not  already  enrolled  as 
regular  paid  subscribers  to  the  new  paper. 
The  lines  have  been  drawn  rather  sharp  by 
us  it  is  true  with  respect  to  the  forwarding 
of  complimentary  copies  to  exchanges,  libra¬ 
ries,  clubs,  etc.,  but  we  feel  that  in  directing 
all  of  our  efforts  towards  building  actual  paid 
circulation  among  the  retail  coal  trade  and 
large  steam  consumers,  as  well  as  among  the 
wholesalers  and  mining  companies,  we  have 
helped  to  serve  the  advertiser  as  well  as  the 
remainder  of  our  constituency. 


Thirteenth  Bituminous  Dist.,  Pennsylvania. 

Production  of  coal  in  the  13th  bituminous  district 
of  Pennsylvania  during  the  calendar  year  1918,  was: 


Company  and  Address  Tons 

Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.,  Pittsburgh .  1,485,755 

Diamond  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Pittsburgh .  647,391 

United  Coal  Corp.,  Pittsburgh .  523,769 

Pitts.  Term.  RR.  &  Coal  Co.,  Pittsburgh..  405,324 

Miners  Co-Operative  Co.,  Pittsburgh .  160,000 

Peters  Creek  Gas  Coal  Co.,  Pittsburgh _  114,528 

Crescent  Coal  Co.,  Pittsburgh .  109,323 

W.  E.  Carothers,  Elizabeth .  37,980 

Farmer,  Stentz  &  Molleston  Coal  Co.,  Ver¬ 
sailles  .  33,350 

Smaller  operators  .  172,029 

Total,  1918  .  3,689,449 

Total,  1917  .  4,259,665 


William  Langan,  Inspector. 
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Philadelphia  Notes. 

It  has  been  reported  that  the  Wm.  Bryant  Coal 
Co.,  with  their  main  yard  on  Washington  Ave.,  have 
decided  to  give  up  their  branch  yard  located  at  1215 
Callowhill  Street. 

John  S.  Young,  of  Madeira,  Hill  &  Co.,  sales  of¬ 
fice,  got  back  into  the  harness  recently  and  has  been 
going  over  the  Jersey  territory  rustling  for  orders 
and  reports  a  considerable  degree  of  success. 

Geo.  Missimer  &  Sons,  Manayunk,  are  about  to 
commence  extensive  improvements  to  their  yard 
located  on  the  Reading  tracks  at  the  above  point, 
which  will  enable  them  to  serve  their  growing  retail 
trade  with  even  greater  care  than  ever. 

J.  M.  Bruner,  of  J.  M.  Bruner  &  Co.,  retailers  at 
4515  Girard  Ave.,  was  noted  on  the  Boardwalk  at 
Atlantic  City  recently,  spending  a  few  days  recover¬ 
ing  from  a  slight  indisposition  in  the  form  of  a  mild 
attack  of  grip. 

Irvin  Ward  and  Hubert  Spohn,  formerly  con¬ 
nected  with  the  J.  S.  Wentz  Co.,  previous  to  enter¬ 
ing  the  service  of  the  United  States,  have  been 
mustered  out  of  the  army  and  have  returned  to 
their  desks  in  the  Land  Title  Building. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  Wholesale 
Trade  Association  the  following  officers  were  elected : 
President,  G.  R.  Gabell,  sales  manager  of  Thorne, 
Neale  &  Co.,  and  Vice  President  Frank  Ramsey  of 
the  Glen  Brook  C.  &  C.  Co. 

H.  H.  Yearrick  &  Bro.,  who  are  one  of  the  old 
time  firms  still  remaining  in  the  Ninth  Street  dis¬ 
trict,  have  disposed  of  their  business  to  the  Geo.  B. 
Newton  Co.  and  will  become  a  unit  of  the  big  re¬ 
tail  organization.  The  members  of  the  old  concern 
will  continue  with  the  Newton  firm. 

Harry  G.  Mason,  one  of  the  organizers  and  vice- 
president  of  the  Consumers’  Ice  &  Coal  Co.,  Chester, 
Pa.,  died  at  his  home  in  that  city  recently.  He  was 
a  prominent  business  man,  living  retired  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  and  was  also  a  veteran  of  the  Civil 
War. 

Claude  S.  Hampshire,  who  early  in  the  war  en¬ 
listed  with  an  ambulance  unit,  is  now  back  in  his  old 
position  with  the  City  and  Southern  Sales  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  C.  &  I.  Co.,  hav¬ 
ing  been  mustered  out  of  the  service  after  a  long 
period  overseas. 

With  the  resumption  of  normal  conditions  in  the 
coal  trade  the  retailers  are  gradually  getting  to  the 
use  of  advertising  to  attract  trade.  In  addition  to 
extensive  space  being  used  by  them  in  the  newspap¬ 
ers,  many  of  them  are  having  the  signs  around  their 
yards  brightened  up. 

A  number  of  the  dealers  along  the  line  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  in  the  Camden  district  and 
points  adjacent  thereto  have  been  notified  to  strength¬ 
en  their  coal  trestles,  the  engineers  claiming  that 
they  are  not  sufficiently  strong  to  stand  the  weight 
of  the  heaviest  coal  car  equipment.  Inasmuch  as 
several  of  the  dealers  have  rebuilt  their  trestles  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year  or  two  this  latest  order  comes  with 
some  hardship  just  at  the  beginning  of  the  spring 
trade. 


Anthracite  Control  Less  Centralized. 

We  are  not  amiss  in  referring  recently  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  leaders  in  the  anthracite  trade.  Evidence 
grows  that  there  is  not  the  community  of  interest 
that  there  was  a  number  of  years  ago,  and  two  com¬ 
panies  in  particular  are  mentioned  as  being  inclined  to 
pursue  a  “rule  or  ruin”  policy,  regardless  of  the 
fact  that  they  are  probably  the  least  able  to  with¬ 
stand  the  aggressive  campaign  others  could  initiate. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  breach  will  not  be 
widened,  as  the  anthracite  trade  has  on  many  oc¬ 
casions  given  evidence  of  the  benefits  of  solidarity. 
There  still  continues  the  financial  link  connecting 
practically  all  of  the  companies,  but  some  of  those 
concerned  in  this  aspect  of  the  situation  are  well 
along  in  years  and  their  coal  company  investments, 
great  as  they  are,  are  not  such  as  to  receive  the 
closest  attention  at  their  hands. 


LIEUT.-COL.  LLOYD  G.  McCRUM 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Lloyd  G.  McCrum  has  recently 
resumed  his  duties  as  general  manager  of  W.  H. 
Bradford  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  after  nearly  a  year 
in  the  military  service,  during  which  time  he  was 
general  manager  of  the  government  arsenal  at  Rock 
Island,  Ill.  His  success  in  increasing  the  output  of 
that  establishment  during  the  period  when  the  need 
of  munitions  was  greatest  won  high  commendation 
from  War  Department  officials  in  Washington. 

Retail  Publicity  Campaign. 

National  Association  Asks  Members  to  Help 
Stimulate  Early  Buying  Movement. 

The  National  Retail  Coal  Merchants  Associa¬ 
tion  is  urging  its  members  to  undertake  some  pub¬ 
licity  work  in  their  home  towns  with  a  view  to  en¬ 
couraging  consumers  to  buy  next  winter’s  coal  early 
in  the  season.  It  is  pointed  out  that  most  people 
expect  or  hope  for  material  price  reductions  and  will 
delay  ordering  unless  the  facts  are  convincingly 
presented  to  them. 

“Most  serious  consequences  may  result  from  con¬ 
tinued  holding  off  on  the  part  of  the  public,’  it  is 
stated.  “There  must  be  demand  to  justify  pro¬ 
duction,  and  there  must  be  production  to  hold  labor, 
and  labor  must  be  held  or  production  will  later  on 
be  below  demand.  This  will  mean  high  prices  and 
suffering  next  winter. 

“The  retail  dealer  should  direct  his  customers  in¬ 
telligently  through  his  local  press  and  in  every  other 
possible  way.  If  he  wishes  business  through  the 
summer  months,  he  will  have  to  keep  hammering, 
and  if  the  consumer  wishes  coal  for  the  winter,  he 
must  take  a  fair  proportion  of  it  during  the  open 
weather. 

“Let  us  take  a  leaf  from  the  book  of  the  huel 
Administration  and  start  now.  Call  in  the  press 
boys,  see  that  the  right  information  reaches  our 
public.  It  is  for  the  best  interest  of  the  consumer, 
and  the  coal  dealer  is  a  public  servant. 


Chicagoans  Will  Attend  Claims  Conference. 

Secretary  I.  L.  Runyan,  of  the  Illinois  and  Wis¬ 
consin  Retail  Coal  Dealers’  Association;  W.  J. 
Womer,  of  the  Consumers  Co.,  and  Stanley  B.  Houck, 
of  the  Northwestern  Traffic  &  Service  Co.,  leave  to¬ 
day  (March  22)  for  Washington,  D.  C.,  to  attend 
a  conference  with  the  railroad  claim  agents  of  the 
railroads  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
Railroad  Administration. 

This  is  the  second  conference  to  be  held,  the  first 
taking  place  the  week  of  the  10th-16th.  Much  prog¬ 
ress  was  made  in  adjusting  the  differences  between 
coal  dealers  and  the  railroads  on  the  question  of 
shortage  of  weight,  it  is  stated,  and  it  is  expectec 
that  the  matter  will  be  finally  and  satisfactorily  ad¬ 
judicated  at  the  conference  next  week. 


General  Notes. 

Announcement  is  made  that  William  B.  Symmes, 

Jr.,  has  resigned  as  solicitor  for  the  U.  S.  l'uel 
Administration,  effective  March  1. 

A  convention  of  union  miners  held  at  Bellaire, 
Ohio,  a  few  days  ago,  attended  by  delegates  from 
all  the  coal  fields  of  the  State,  defeated  a  resolution 
endorsing  the  “No  beer,  no  work  agitation,  al¬ 
though  another  resolution  condemning  the  adoption 
of  the  prohibition  amendment  was  adopted. 

Col.  William  H.  Coffman,  formerly  of  Bluefield, 

W.  Va„  died  last  week  at  Staunton,  Va.  Col.  Coff¬ 
man,  who  was  59  years  of  age,  was  an  earnest  de¬ 
fender  of  the  rights  of  individual  shippers  some  25 
years  ago  or  thereabouts,  when  the  coal  interests 
along  the  line  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western  were  under 
close  control,  and  he  had  many  a  brush  in  the  court> 
with  contending  interests,  finally  securing  a  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  the  advantages  which  he  claimed 

Reports  from  London  state  that  the  shortage  of 
domestic  coal  has  again  become  acute.  The  dis¬ 
patches  do  not  indicate  whether  this  is  due  to  the 
weather  turning  off  colder  or  because  shipments 
from  the  mines  have  taken  a  slump,  but  reference 
is  made  to  people  standing  in  line  at  coal  yards 
for  hours  at  a  time  in  order  to  get  a  bag  of  coal, 
and  that  the  supply  frequently  runs  out  before  all 
have  been  accommodated,  even  on  this  modest  basis. 

In  an  address  delivered  before  a  gathering  of 
Chicago  business  men  last  Tuesday,  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Redfield  predicted  that  a  business  boom 
throughout  the  country  will  set  in  within  two 
months  and  that  unemployment  will  disappear.  The 
coming  of  spring  will  start  building  operations  in  the 
course  of  a  month,  he  stated,  and  the  harvesting 
of  early  crops  will  mean  another  big  impetus  to 
business  generally. 

That  the  increase  in  miners’  wages  is  by  no 
means  localized  is  indicated  by  an  article  in  an 
English  paper  showing  the  rate  of  compensation 
by  intervals  from  June,  1913,  to  November, ^1918. 
The  highest  class  of  mine  labor,  designated  “coal- 
getters,”  received  8  shillings  and  8  pence  as  an 
average  payment  per  shift  during  a  four-weeks 
period  in  June,  1913,  while  in  November,  1918, 
their  earnings  were  18  shillings  and  10  pence,  the 
rate  being  steadily  upward  through  the  interven¬ 
ing  time. 

We  note  in  print  somewhat  numerous  articles 
and  items  just  now  relative  to  vehicle  tunnels 
between  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  also  a  newer 
proposition  for  a  tunnel  between  the  upper  east 
side  of  Manhattan  and  Astoria.  These  are  in¬ 
teresting  as  engineering  propositions  and  no 
doubt  are  thoroughly  feasible  if  expense  is  dis¬ 
regarded,  but  we  doubt  that  they  will  be  as  ad¬ 
vantageous  as  many  expect,  for  one  thing  should 
be  remembered,  that  the  time  spent  by  teams  on 
ferry-boats  is  by  no  means  wasted.  The  horses 
have  a  chance  to  rest  and  especially  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  time  an  opportunity  to  cool  off,  which  is  ad¬ 
vantageous.  Keeping  teams  constantly  on  the 
go  is  no  economy  as  all  those  who  are  experi¬ 
enced  in  trucking  realize  very  well. 

A  representative  of  the  commercial  travelers 
tells  that  the  growing  tendencies  to  limit  the 
hours  for  receiving  salesmen  from  four  to  five  is 
adding  seriously  to  the  expense  of  selling  goods. 
For  10  years,  at  least,  the  expense  of  traveling 
has  been  a  growing  item;  for  with  the  shortening 
of  working  hours  generally  under  union  domina¬ 
tion  there  has  come  about  a  lessening  of  the  time 
in  which  the  officials  of  various  concerns  are  ac¬ 
cessible.  Even  though  the  office  forces  may  not 
be  as  well  off  as  the  men  in  the  shops  with  regard 
to  time  of  employment,  the  increasing  length  of 
the  luncheon  intermission,  to  mention  nothing 
else,  has  served  to  reduce  the  number  of  calls  that 
can  be  made  in  a  day’s  time.  Thus  each  call  rep¬ 
resents  a  greater  cost  and  there  is  no  doubt  this 
is  something  that  has  to  be  seriously  considered, 
especially  by  those  concerns  who  have  a  number 
of  men  on  the  road. 
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Coaling  the  Leviathan. 

Antiquated  Methods  in  Use  at  Brest  Require 
72  Hours  to  Complete  Task. 

The  following  interesting  account  of  the  coaling  of 
the  Leviathan  in  the  harbor  of  Brest  was  written  by 
Martin  Green,  a  correspondent  of  the  Evening 
W orld,  who  was  a  passenger  on  the  giant  transport 
on  her  last  westward  voyage,  when  she  brought  some 
10,000  men  of  the  27th  Division  back  from  France: 

The  Leviathan  reached  Brest  in  the  morning  of 
Sunday,  February  23.  She  draws  too  much  water  to 
allow  of  her  approaching  the  docks,  and  she  came  to 
anchor  in  the  harbor  outside  the  breakwater,  about  a 
mile  off  shore.  No  sooner  was  she  stationary  than 
tugs  drew  alongside,  towing  lighters  laden  with  coal, 
and  the  work  of  filling  the  cavernous  bunkers  was 
begun. 

Coaling  the  Leviathan  at  Brest  is  a  laborious  and, 
in  the  light  of  modern  improvements  in  the  way  of 
coaling  ships,  a  foolish  operation,  for  every  pound  of 
coal  passing  from  the  lighters  to  the  coal  bunkers  of 
the  biggest  vessel  afloat  must  pass  over  a  shovel. 

A  Laborious  Process. 

In  rough  weather,  such  as  prevailed  during  the 
time  the  Leviathan  was  last  in  the  port  of  Brest,  it  is 
not  possible  to  lash  large  lighters  close  alongside 
the  vessel,  and  they  must  be  secured  outside  great 
flat  floats,  over  which  the  coal  must  be  passed  either 
in  baskets,  carried  by  negro  stevedores  from  the 
United  States,  or  by  the  laborious  process  of  shov¬ 
eling  it  along  a  line  of  men  armed  with  shovels  from 
man  to  man,  as  buckets  of  water  are  passed  in  a 
bucket  brigade  at  a  fire  in  a  country  town. 

In  the  first  place,  the  coal  is  shoveled  into  iron 
buckets  in  the  hold  of  the  lighter.  The  buckets  are 
raised  by  donkey  engine  power  and  dumped  on  the 
deck.  Shovellers  attack  the  deck  dumps  and  either 
load  the  coal  into  baskets  or  pass  it  along  until  it 
reaches  a  pile  nearest  the  Leviathan,  from  which  it  is 
thrown,  still  by  shovel  transfer,  into  the  bunkers 
through  open  ports  just  above  the  waterline. 

I*  rom  lighters  lying  directly  alongside-  the  vessel 
the  coal  is  passed  from  the  hold  in  baskets  filled  by 
shovellers  from  gang  to  gang  on  platforms,  and 
finally  to  the  deck  and  across  to  the  nearest  open 
port. 

The  Leviathan  has  been  coaled  in  the  port  of 
Brest  in  thirty-nine  hours  of  continuous  work,  en¬ 
gaging  the  services  of  hundreds  of  men.  To  procure 
coal  enough  to  furnish  power  for  transporting  the 
27th  Division  required  nearly  seventy-two  hours. 

Why  Southampton  Is  Not  Used. 

Naval  men  say  time  could  be  saved  by  sending  the 
Leviathan,  on  her  return  trips,  from  Hoboken  to 
Southampton,  where  she  could  be  coaled  by  machin¬ 
ery,  instead  of  to  Brest,  where  the  primitive  shovel 
method  is  the  only  plan  which  can  be  utilized. 
Against  this  argument  is  the  experience  of  the  Olym¬ 
pic  on  her  last  voyage  westward. 

She  coaled  at  Southampton  and  started  for  Brest, 
a  trip,  in  fair  weather,  of  only  a  few  hours.  Before 
she  was  out  of  the  English  Channel  a  fog  swept  in 
from  the  sea  and  the  Olympic,  due  in  Brest  on  Fri¬ 
day,  February  14,  did  not  arrive  until  Monday,  Feb¬ 
ruary  17. 

bogs  are  prevalent  along  the  northwestern  coast 
of  h  ranee  in  the  winter  and  the  spring.  Probably 
the  troop  transport  officers  believe  that  it  is  best  to 
send  the  Leviathan  direct  to  Brest,  even  though  she 
must  be  coaled  by  the  shovel  plan,  because  once  she 
is  in  Brest  Harbor  she  is  beyond  the  evil  influence  of 
fogs  outside. 

W  hile  the  stevedores  were  coaling  the  Leviathan 
a  band  on  the  upper  deck  played  jazz  music  almost 
continually.  At  intervals,  when  the  tired  musicians 
were  relieved  for  meals,  or  between  reliefs — for  more 
than  one  band  was  employed— the  work  on  the  light¬ 
ers  lagged  perceptibly.  But  under  the  influence  of 
the  music,  borne  to  the  workers  on  a  rain-laden  wind, 
the  shovels  swung  unceasingly,  the  baskets  passed 
rapidly  from  hand  to  hand,  and  frequently  the  ne¬ 
groes  joined  in  and  sang  when  a  familiar  air  was 
played. 


Return  of  Captain  Watkins. 

Captain  C.  Law  Watkins  has  recently  arrived  in 
New  \  ork,  after  an  absence  of  nearly  four  years  in 
b  ranee.  Going  abroad  soon  after  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  in  the  service  of  the  American  Ambulance, 
he  later  sought  more  active  service  in  the  direct  mili¬ 
tary  line  and  entered  the  French  Army,  where,  after 
a  course  of  instruction,  he  was  commissioned  a  cap¬ 
tain  in  the  artillery  service. 

Everyone  knows  what  a  great  part  the  French  ar¬ 
tillery  played  in  holding  the  Germans  at  bay  during 
a  long  and  trying  period.  Probably,  length  of  time 
considered,  no  organizations  were  exposed  to  greater 
peril,  and  Captain  Watkins  is  to  be  congratulated  not 
only  on  his  safe  return  after  such  an  experience,  but 
most  highly  commended  for  his  bravery  in  voluntarily 
seeking  a  post  of  such  extreme  danger. 

While  in  service  he  received  three  citations  for 
bravery. 


Benefits  of  Pooling. 


Figures  Showing  Savings  Effected  by  Opera¬ 
tion  of  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange. 

Below  is  a  statement  of  tonnage  handled  by  the 
1  idewater  Coal  Exchange  in  the  period  August  1, 
1917,  to  January  31,  1919,  together  with  figures  show¬ 
ing  the  savings  effected  through  the  operations  of  the 
Exchange  : 

Tonnage  dumped  at  all  ports,  48,785,967  tons. 

Number  of  cars  dumped,  967,800. 

Car  days  saved  on  gross  detention  basis,  1,747,600. 

Saving  effected  on  per  diem  basis,  $1,048,568. 

Cars  saved,  47,035. 

Investment  necessary  to  have  procured  47  035  cars 
at  $2,900  each,  $136,401,500. 

Annual  interest  on  above  investment  at  6  per  cent 
$8,184,090. 

Credits  extended  to  members,  excluding  govern¬ 
ment  members,  3,000,000  tons. 

Large  savings  were  made  in  switching  and  ter¬ 
minal  costs,  for  which  figures  are  not  available. 

Great  savings  were  also  effected  in  vessel  tonnage 
by  reason  of  prompt  dispatch,  as  well  as  the  saving 
of  a  considerable  sum  in  vessel  demurrage  as  indi¬ 
cated  by  number  of  tons’  credit  it  was  necessary  to 
extend  to  members  to  load  their  vessels. 


Boston  Retail  Wages. 


How  Pay  of  Drivers  and  Other  Employees 
Has  Adavnced  in  Recent  Years. 

Owing  to  the  interest  in  the  latest  union  demand 
lor  an  increase  in  wages  in  Greater  Boston  Saward’s 
jouRNAL  representative  requested  one  of  the  largest 
concerns  to  furnish  him  with  its  pay  schedules  for 
a  number  of  years  back.  The  results  are  surprising. 

Some  20  years  or  more  ago  the  teamsters  were  be¬ 
ing  paid  $9  a  week  and  worked  eleven  or  twelve 
hours  every  day  except  Sundays.  They  seemed  well 
satisfied  and  appeared  to  get  along  with  reasonable 
comfort.  Under  an  agreement  covering  one  year 
from  May  1,  1907,  the  working  day  was  set  at  ten 
hours,  with  a  half-holiday  Saturdays  from  April  to 
October.  Overtime  was  at  the  same  rates:  One-horse 
teamsters,  $12  a  week;  two-horse,  $13;  three-horse, 
$14  and  wharfmen,  $12. 

1  he  next  year  was  on  the  ten-hour  and  the  same 
half-holiday  basis  and  at  similar  pay.  From  May  1, 
1909,  to  May  1,  1910,  the  basis  was  nine  and  ten 
hours,  April  to  October  half-holidays.  For  the  year 
ending  May  1,  1911,  the  working  day  was  nine  hours 
and  the  pay  was  unchanged.  Overtime  rates  then 
were  fixed  for  the  first  time  as  follows :  One-horse 
teamster,  22  cents  per  hour  week-days  and  Sundays 
and  holidays,  44  cents;  two-horse,  week  days,  24 
cents,  Sundays  and  holidays,  48;  three-horse,  week¬ 
days,  26  cents;  Sundays  and  holidays,  52;  wharfmen, 
week-days,  22;  holidays  and  Sundays,  44. 

From  May  1,  1911,  to  October  1,  1911,  the  year 
starting  on  the  latter  date,  gave  a  50-cent  rise  on  the 
weekly  wages  and  made  the  overtime  as  follows : 
One-horse  teamsters,  23  cents  an  hour;  two-horse, 
25 ;  three-horse,  27 ;  wharfmen,  23,  and  Sunday 
and  holiday  overtime  double  these  figures.  From 
October  1,  1912,  to  May  1,  1913,  another  50  cents  ad¬ 
vance  was  in  force,  with  one  cent  added  to  each  ex¬ 
tra  hour’s  rate,  doubled  Sundays  and  holidays.  May 
1,  1913,  to  May  1,  1915,  there  was  a  full  dollar  ad¬ 
vance  on  the  weekly  wage  and  overtime  was  up  two 
cents  an  hour  and  doubled  for  Sundays  and  holidays. 

Advent  of  the  Chauffeurs. 

It  was  then  that  the  company  hired  electric  truck 
chauffeurs  for  the  first  time,  paying  them  $16  a  week 
and  30  cents  an  hour  for  extra  work;  also  gasoline 
truck  drivers  at  $18  and  34  cents  for  overtime.  Both 
sets  of  chauffeurs  were  doubled  Sundays  and  holi¬ 
days.  There  was  no  further  change  until  May  1, 
1916,  to  October  1,  1917,  when  another  dollar  was 
added  all  around  and  overtime  jogged  up  two  cents 
an  hour. 

Then  came  the  real  advance,  $3  a  week,  except  for 
electric  truck  drivers,  who  went  up  $4,  for  the  period 
October  1,  1917,  to  May  1,  1918,  with  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  overtime  as  follows  :  One-horse  33  and  67 ;  two- 
horse,  35  and  70;  three-horse  37  and  74;  wharfmen, 
33  and  67 ;  electric  drivers,  39  and  78;  gasoline 
drivers,  41  and  81.  Three  dollars  more  was  added 
for  the  period  May  1,  1918,  to  May  1,  1919,  bringing 
the  rates  now  paid  weekly  to  these  figures :  One- 
horse  teamsters,  $21;  two-horse,  $22;  three-horse, 
$23;  wharfmen,  $21;  electric  truck  drivers,  $24,  and 
gasoline  truck  drivers,  $25.  The  overtime,  no  matter 
when,  was  fixed  at  60,  63,  66,  60,  69  and  72  cents  an 
hour  for  one-horse  teamsters  and  so  on.  These  pe¬ 
riods  have  all  been  for  a  nine-hour  day  for  the  past 
nine  years. 

Now  the  union  seeks  an  eight-hour  day,  with  pay 
as  follows :  One-horse  teamsters,  $24  a  week,  with 
time  and  a  half  for  overtime,  except  on  Sundays  and 
holidays,  when  double  is  demanded ;  two-horse  team¬ 
sters,  $26;  three-horse,  $27;  wharfmen,  $24,  and 
chauffeurs,  $30  a  week. 

The  agreement  specifies  ten  holidays  during  the 
course  of  the  year  which  are  to  be  allowed  the  men 
without  any  deduction  from  their  weekly  pay,  and 
provides  for  a  Saturday  half-holiday  throughout  the 
twelve  months,  with  stipulations  regarding  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  union  members  which  make  it  prac¬ 
tically  impossible  to  hire  non-union  men  or  discharge 
any  employees  without  the  approval  of  the  labor 
leaders. 
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Eleventh  Anthracite  District. 

Production  of  coal  in  the  11th  anthracite  district  of 
Pennsylvania  during  calendar  year  1918,  was : 

Company.  Address.  Tons. 

Lehigh  &  Wilkes-Barre  C.  C.  Wilkes-Barre  1,461,649 

Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co.  Wilkes-Barre  1,043,483 
Hudson  Coal  Co.  Scranton  780,409 

Red  Ash  Coal  Co.  Wilkes-Barre  197,612 

Wilkes-Barre  Anth.  Coal  Co.  Wilkes-Barre  179,156 

Total  1918  3,662,209 

Total  1917  3,559,983 

Thomas  J.  Williams,  Inspector. 


Address.  Tons. 
Scranton  1,279,782 
Wilkes-Barre  912,315 


Seventh  Anthracite  District. 

Production  of  coal  in  the  seventh  anthracite  district 
of  Pennsylvania  during  the  calendar  year  ^lS^was: 
Company. 

Del.,  Lack.,  &  West.  RR.  Co. 

Pennsylvania  Coal  Co. 

Jermyn  &  Co. 

Hudson  Coal  Co. 

Hillside  C.  &  I.  Co. 

Scranton-Taylor  Coal  Co. 

Bennington  Coal  Co. 

Total  1918 
Total  1917 


Scranton 

Scranton 

Scranton 

Scranton 


355,769 

171,924 

99,429 

51,183 

32,124 

2,902,528 

3,019,754 


J.  T.  Richardson,  long  connected  with  the  E.  B. 
Townsend  Coal  Co.,  Boston,  is  back  again  after 
three  years  on  the  other  side.  Mr.  Richardson  went 
over  with  the  American  Ambulance  Service  in  1915, 
and  when  we  entered  the  war  he  passed  an  examina¬ 
tion  in  France  and  was  commissioned  as  a  lieutenant 
in  the  5th  Field  Artillery  of  the  regular  army. 
For  18  months  he  was  at  the  front.  Having  been  long 
a  member  of  the  celebrated  Battery  A  of  Boston  he 
was  able  to  enter  splendidly  upon  his  official  duties 
in  active  service. 


Nothing  Succeeds  Like  Success. 


Augustus  McDade,  Inspector. 


Help  your  country  and  yourself  by  buying  war- 
savings  stamps. 


BECCARIA  COAL  and  COKE  COMPANY,  inc. 

CCARIA 


STEAM  and  SMITHING  COAL 

GENERAL  OFFICES 


MINES:  BECCARIA  and  OSCEOLA  MILLS.  PA. 

PENNSYLVANIA  BUILDING,  PHILADELPHIA 


G.  B.  ST.  GEORGE, 

President 


TELEPHONE:  CORTLAND  1638 


L.  V.  BERMINGHAM. 

Vice-President 


St.  George  Coal  Co. 


149  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 

Anthrscitc  ?.■  &  £  &,aic&,'ironico^  Bituminous 


COX’S  CALCULATED  TONNAGE  RATES  BOOK 

320  000  CALCULATIONS  .  Invoice*,  freight  bill*,  coal  bill*,  etc.  Onehundred. 
weight  to  one  thousand  tons.  Rate*  every  five  cent*  advance.  Telia 
at  a  glance.  Weights  given  in  ton*  and  hundredweight*.  Extension*  Gro»» 

°r  U^ued  in  three  volume.:  lr  to  *6.00;  $6.00  to  *8.00;  lc  to  **.«. 

COX’S  TARIFF,  TONNAGE  AND  PRICE  EXTENSIONS 
The  Gros*  Ton  Book. 

220  page*,  176,000  calculation*.  Weight*  given  every  hundred  pound*,  100  to 
ltf)  000  Extensions,  at  rates  per  Gross  ton,  5c  to  $5.50.  .  t 

*Caii  be  used  to  reckon  payrolls,  miners*  wages,  etc.  Plain,  practical,  accw- 
rate.  Save  time,  labor,  money,  brain*.  Railroad  companie*  and  large  shipper* 
use  them.  Sent  on  approval 

rwARTFR  PUBLISHING  CO..  Harriaburg,  Pa. 


ANNUAL  STATISTICAL  REVIEW 


NOW  IN  PREPARATION 

by  Persons  with  Years  of  Experience  in  the  Publishing  of 
Coal  Trade  Statistics. 

Orders  Solicited. 
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High-Grade  Low-Volatile  Coals 
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BERLIN  COAL  CO. 
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SCOTTDALE  COAL  &  COKE  CO.. 
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B.  &  O.  R.  R. 
Penn.  R.  R. 


Representative  of 

CONEMAUGH  COAL  MINING  CO. 
DAVIS  COAL  CO. 

PARK  HILL  COAL  CO. 

GEORGE  PEARCE  &  SONS,  Inc. 


Penn.  R.  R. 
Penn.  R.  R. 
Penn.  R.  R. 
Penn.  R.  R. 


LUTHERAN  BUILDING,  JOHNSTOWN,  PA 


Bell  Phone  No.  9 
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Pittsburgh  Notes. 

J.  Earl  Myers,  manager  of  Whitney-Kemmerer 
Co.,  was  in  Toledo  last  week. 

P.  E.  Zinn,  of  the  Lake  Erie  Coal  Co.,  was  in 
Cleveland  on  business  this  week. 

J.  K.  Barber,  president  of  the  Producers’  Fuel 
Co.,  is  in  the  East  in  the  interests  of  his  company. 

Will  R.  Crowthers,  resident  manager  of  the 
Weaver  Coal  Co.,  was  in  Buffalo  the  early  part  of 
the  week. 

Janies  A.  Paisley,  president  of  the  Valley  Camp 
Coal  Co.  of  Cleveland,  was  a  recent  business  visitor 
in  this  city. 

The  B.  &  O.  has  ordered  300  trackmen  who  were 
laid  off  in  December  to  return  to  work  on  account 
of  the  improvement  in  traffic.  It  is  understood  that 
about  400  additional  trackmen  and  bridge  builders 
will  be  recalled  in  the  near  future. 

Captain  Holmes  Harger,  Sr.,  the  oldest  river  pilot 
in  this  part  of  the  country,  died  recently  in  the 
Suburban  Hospital.  Captain  Harger  took  the  largest 
tow  of  coal  from  Pittsburgh  to  New  Orleans  in  the 
annals  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers  when  he 
was  master  of  the  towboat  Defender. 

Official  announcement  is  made  of  the  consumma¬ 
tion  of  a  deal  whereby  the  Pittsburgh  Steel  Co. 
acquires  the  Alicia  No.  1  and  No.  2  plants,  together 
with  the  adjoining  coal  field  and  25  steel  barges, 
from  W.  Harry  Brown.  The  consideration  is  re¬ 
ported  to  be  about  $3,500,000.  The  sale  included 
1,315  acres  of  coal. 

The  Jamison  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  of  Greensburg 
recently  purchased,  at  a  cost  of  more  than  $1,000,000, 
a  tract  of  575  acres  of  coal  land  in  Perry  Township, 
Fayette  County.  Immediate  development  of  this 
property  is  planned  and  the  entire  output,  which 
will  eventually  reach  2,000  tons  per  day,  will  be 
shipped  to  the  by-product  plants  of  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Co. 


New  England  Convention  Continued. 

broadened  out  into  general  reference  to  the  anthra¬ 
cite  mining  industry,  telling  many  of  the  details  of 
operation,  referring  to  the  costs  and  difficulties  of 
present-day  mining,  and  telling  how  well  the  produc¬ 
ers  in  general,  and  his  company  in  particular,  had 
undertaken  to  provide  the  best  possible  distribution 
of  tonnage  even  before  Government  regulation  came 
into  vogue  and  the  course  of  affairs  was  directed 
from  Washington. 

As  usual,  Mr.  Williams  had  an  array  of  statistical 
data  at  command  and  made  good  use  of  it  in  pre¬ 
senting  the  viewpoint  of  the  anthracite  operators. 
He  referred  particularly  to  the  merits  of  the  “fixed 
price,”  rather  than  a  fluctuating  price  depending  upon 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  advocating  that  un¬ 
der  the  method  that  has  prevailed  the  price  of 
anthracite  has  increased  less  proportionately  than  a 
vast  array  of  other  articles  and  commodities  of  ordi¬ 
nary  use. 

Mr.  William  referred  to  another  point  which 
proved  of  considerable  interest.  He  pointed  out  as 
a  part-cure  for  the  degradation  loss  that  he  could 
see  no  reason  why  retailers  should  take  it  upon  them¬ 
selves  to  rescreen  the  domestic  sizes  after  the  coal 
had  reached  their  plants.  The  smaller  sizes  had  their 
full  fuel  value,  he  pointed  out,  and  indicated  that 
their  presence  among  the  larger  sizes  proves  an  aid 
rather  than  a  deterrent  to  the  burning  qualities  and 
satisfaction  secured  with  the  whole.  If  the  coal  is 
well  screened  at  the  breaker  there  is  no  need  for 
screening  again  at  the  retailer’s  plant,  which  always 
means  a  loss  to  the  dealer,  and  he  indicated  that  if 
the  trade  really  wanted  to  reduce  prices  to  the  buyer 
one  step  in  that  direction  would  be  the  elimination 
of  the  present  screening  processes  at  retail  plants. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Williams’  address  the 
convention  adjourned,  with  the  appreciation  voiced 
by  all  that  it  had  been  a  great  success,  no  less  than 
662  having  registered  their  attendance. 


Colonel  Sanborn  Receives  Distinguished 
Service  Cross 


Colonel  Joseph  B.  Sanborn,  publisher  of  the  Coal 
Trade  Blue  Book  and  commander  of  the  131st  In¬ 
fantry,  has  been  awarded  the  Distinguished  Service 
Cross  by  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  American 
Expeditionary  Forces  in  the  name  of  the  President 
and  people  of  the  United  States.  This  news  reached 
Chicago,  Colonel  Sanborn’s  home  town,  Friday, 
March  14. 

On  August  9,  1918,  Colonel  Sanborn’s  regiment  was 
ordered  to  march  25  miles  to  a  point  near  Gressaire, 
France,  and  engage  the  enemy  under  most  trying 
conditions.  He  personally  led  his  forces  through  a 
heavy,  concentrated  shell  fire  and  began  the  attack 
at  the  exact  specified  moment,  it  being  part  of  a  gen¬ 
eral  movement  involving  a  series  of  timely  attacks  on 
the  enemy  from  different  points  on  the  sector.  After 
launching  his  attack  the  colonel  took  his  post  of  com¬ 
mand  in  a  shell  hole  and  directed  the  battle  to  a 
successful  conclusion,  coming  out  of  the  engage¬ 
ment  with  a  gassed  throat  and  other  injuries.  His 
courage,  fearlessness  and  brilliancy  of  action  was  an 
inspiration  to  his  men  and  a  marvel  to  his  superior 
officers  for  a  man  62  years  of  age.  “He  stood  like 
Stonewall  Jackson  in  Civil  War  days  and  won  with 
the  cool,  magnaminous  joy  of  Grant  at  Appomattox,” 
according  to  a  fellow  officer  of  the  regiment. 

Writing  Joseph  H.  Barnett,  his  associate  and-man- 
ager  in  the  publishing  business,  Colonel  Sanborn 
stated  that  he  was  afterward  invalided  to  the  Riviera 
where  he  was  recuperating.  There  it  has  been  like 
old  New  England  and  its  simple  farm  life.  He  gets 
up  cold  mornings  and  breaks  the  ice  in  the  pitcher 
before  washing.  The  farmers  there  are  thrifty  and 
among  them  are  French-Americans  who  had  made 
their  pile  in  Yankeedom  and  returned  to  France 
where  they  can  live  better  for  less  money. 

Colonel  Sanborn  has  sent  home  samples  of  briquet 
coals  used  in  northern  France  and  Luxembourg. 
Some  are  brick-shaped  and  others  are  like  sticks,  the 
latter  being  \y2  inches  thick  and  6  inches  long’and 
ready  for  the  stove. 

Colonel  Sanborn  and  his  men  are  expected  to  re¬ 
turn  home  in  May  when  they  will  be  given  a  grand 
welcome.  There  is  no  more  popular  officer  in  the 
army  than  Colonel  Sanborn,  especially  with  the 
Chicago  coal  trade. 


Effective  April  1,  H.  H.  Stinson,  for  many  years 
the  Boston  agent  for  the  Davis  Coal  &  Coke  Co., 
and  more  recently  with  the  New  England  Coal  & 
Coke  Co.,  will  become  the  eastern  representative  of 
Dexter  &  Carpenter.  In  the  near  future,  it  is  ex¬ 
pected,  this  firm  will  announce  the  taking  on  of 
important  Southern  agencies,  embracing  both  Poca¬ 
hontas  and  New  River  coals. 


Cincinnati  News  Notes. 

C.  D.  Woodruff,  of  Chase  &  Woodruff,  a  leading 
coal  firm  of  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  was  here  Tuesday. 

Harry  Painter,  of  the  H.  A.  Painter  Coal  Co.,  of 
Winchester,  Ky.,  was  a  Cincinnati  visitor  on  Mon¬ 
day. 

P.  H.  Henry,  president  of  the  Kentenia  Coal  Sale* 
Co.,  is  spending  a  portion  of  the  week  at  Hunting- 
ton,  W.  Va. 

George  Elkins,  of  Terre  Haute,  was  here  for  a 
few  days  this  week  representing  the  Rosengrant  Coal 
Co.,  of  Chicago. 

Dr.  H.  J.  Jones,  a  big  coal  land  owner  and  oper¬ 
ator  of  Logan,  W.  Va.,  was  circulating  in  Cincinnati 
coal  circles  this  week. 

John  Miller,  manager  of  the  Pocahontas  Coal 
Sales  Co.’s  Chicago  office,  came  in  to  the  main  office 
for  a  conference  on  Monday. 

T.  J.  Burke,  of  the  Virginia  Fuel  Co.,  has  just 
returned  from  Burlington,  Vt.,  where  he  was  called 
by  the  death  of  his  brother-in-law. 

Leon  Romanski,  head  of  the  Atlas  Coal  &  Coke 
Co.,  of  Chicago,  spent  Friday  and  Saturday  of  last 
week  among  the  coal  offices  of  Cincinnati. 

T.  A.  Shewey,  of  Kermit,  W.  Va.,  manager  of  the 
Gray  Eagle  Coal  Co.,  the  Crescent  Mining  Co.,  and 
(he  V  arfield  Coal  Co.,  was  in  Cincinnati  Tuesday. 

W.  A.  Collins,  of  the  M.  A.  Hanna  &  Co.,  Cleve¬ 
land,  stopped  off  Tuesday  to  visit  the  coal  offices  of 
his  company  on  his  way  back  from  a  season  of 
recuperating  at  Hot  Springs,  Va. 

John  Laing,  of  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  president  of 
the  Wyatt  Coal  Co.,  who  was  taken  sick  while  in 
Cincinnati  and  was  detained  at  the  Sinton  Hotel, 
has  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  return  to  his 
home. 

Armour  Sizer,  who  has  just  returned  from  the 
navy,  has  taken  a  position  with  his  old  concern,  the 
Flat  Top  Fuel  Co.,  of  Bluefield,  W.  Va.,  and  has 
been  made  assistant  to  Victor  White  in  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  Cincinnati  sales  office. 

B.  N.  Ford,  vice-president  of  the  Matthew  Addy 
Coal  Co.,  and  general  manager  of  its  coal  and  coke 
department,  has  this  week  so  far  recovered  from  his 
recent  attack  of  the  influenza  as  to  be  able  to  make 
an  important  business  trip  to  Cleveland. 

O.  O.  Smith,  sales  manager  of  the  Tuttle  Coal  Co., 
is  spending  the  week  in  a  trip  through  Indiana.  C.  e! 
Tuttle,  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the 
company,  has  just  returned  from  a  trip  to  Cleveland 
and  Pittsburgh  in  the  interest  of  some  new  con¬ 
tracts. 

The  Wyatt  Coal  Co.  opened  Cincinnati  offices  last 
week  in  the  Union  Trust  Building,  with  F.  H.  Callo¬ 
way  in  charge.  Mr.  Calloway  comes  from  the  gen¬ 
eral  offices  of  the  company  at  Charleston,  W.  Va., 
where  he  had  been  in  responsible  relation  for  sev¬ 
eral  years.  Previous  to  that  he  was  for  some  time 
private  secretary  to  the  late  Paul  Stevens,  vice- 
president  and  general  manager  of  the  C.  &  O.  Rail¬ 
way. 


Fuel  Administration  Urges  Early  Buying. 

Washington,  March  20. — Coal  is  more  plentiful 
now  than  it  is  likely  to  be  for  a  good  while  to  come, 
and  retail  purchasers  will  probably  have  no  better 
opportunity  to  place  orders  with  their  dealers  for 
their  next  winter’s  supply  of  coal,  the  United  States 
Fuel  Administration  announced  today. 

Unless  production  is  stimulated  at  this  time,  a 
serious  shortage  may  be  expected  when  cold  weather 
comes  again,  it  was  stated. 

While  stocks  of  coal  on  hand  were  large  last  fall, 
they  have  been  depleted  very  rapidly,  according  to 
all  reports.  The  coal  used  during  the  winter  has 
been  largely  from  stocks  built  up  last  summer.  Cur¬ 
rent  consumption  is  now  greatly  in  excess  of  the 
amount  being  mined,  it  is  asserted. 
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New  York  Notes. 

A.  W.  Hillebrand,  No.  1  Broadway,  returned  a 
few  days  ago  from  a  stay  of  several  months  in 
Arizona. 

James  F.  O’Boyle,  of  the  Pittston  Coal  Mining 
Co.,  was  among  the  week's  visitors  from  the  anthra¬ 
cite  region. 

Willis  H.  Brown,  of  No.  1  Broadway,  succumbed 
for  a  few  days  to  an  attack  of  the  “flu,”  but  is  now 
back  at  his  desk  again. 

Samuel  Drummond,  formerly  with  the  U.  S.  Fuel 
Administration's  office,  is  now  secretary  of  the 
Brooklyn  Coal  Exchange. 

John  Conway,  Jr.,  who  is  connected  with  the  office 
fcrce  at  Thorne,  Neale  &  Co.’s  Buck  Run  colliery 
and  who  assisted  materially  in  carrying  on  the  sta¬ 
tistical  work  of  the  Anthracite  Committee  last  year, 
has  been  calling  on  some  friends  in  the  local  trade. 

One  of  the  oldest  coal  yards  on  the  West  Side, 
the  property  of  Thomas  Stokes  &  Sons,  at  54th 
street  and  10th  avenue,  has  been  sold  and  it  is  re¬ 
ported  that  a  garage  will  be  erected  on  the  site. 
The  site,  which  is  100  x  175  feet,  has  not  been  used 
for  coal  for  the  past  few  years. 

The  local  bituminous  trade  is  threatened  with 
competition  from  a  new  source.  The  Merchants’ 
Association  has  just  received  an  inquiry  from  a 
mining  company  in  South  Africa  that  wants  to  know 
if  there  is  the  opportunity  to  introduce  South  Afri¬ 
can  coal  in  the  New  York  market. 

The  Johnson  Shipyards  Corporation,  Mariner  Har¬ 
bor,  S.  I.,  builders  of  wooden  coal  barges,  are  erect¬ 
ing  and  equipping  a  machine  shop  which  will  en¬ 
able  the  organization  to  do  any  character  of  marine 
machine  work.  This  equipment  will  be  completed 
during  the  next  30  days.  The  corporation  is  also 
about  to  begin  construction  of  a  drydock  which, 
when  finished,  will  be  able  to  handle  any  ship  up 
to  3,500  tons’  dead  weight. 

Some  bituminous  shippers  are  protesting  more  or 
less  heatedly  against  being  called  upon  to  pay  de¬ 
murrage  for  the  month  of  January,  when  they  not 
only  had  no  coal  standing  at  tidewater,  but  had  to 
ask  for  credit  in  the  pools  in  order  to  give  boats 
prompt  dispatch.  It  was  to  overcome  objections 
of  this  nature  that  the  rules  of  the  Tidewater  Coal 
Exchange  were  revised  effective  February  1  so 
that  shippers  who  move  their  coal  promptly  will  not 
be  penalized. 

Owing  to  the  continuance  of  the  marine  strike, 
the  movement  of  coal  over  the  New  York  harbor 
piers  is  still  running  very  light,  while  tonnage  con¬ 
tinues  to  accumulate  in  the  pools.  A  statement  is¬ 
sued  by  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange,  under  date 
of  March  19,  shows  6,228  cars  standing  at  the  piers 
and  2,838  cars  running  to  this  port.  Total  dumpings 
for  the  month  to  date  were  reported  by  the  exchange 
as  5,535  cars,  as  compared  with  14,301  cars  for  the 
same  period  of  February,  the  average  daily  dump¬ 
ings  for  the  first  18  days  of  the  two  months  being 
369  cars  and  953  cars,  respectively. 

Lieutenant  George  B.  Heilner,  Jr.,  has  returned  on 
the  Patria  after  a  period  of  service  lasting  well  over 
a  year.  The  lieutenant,  who  is  the  nephew  and 
namesake  of  George  B.  Heilner  of  Heilner  &  Son, 
was  connected  with  the  304th  Tank  Brigade  and 
as  such  had  charge  of  taking  a  detachment  of  100 
tanks  to  the  front  preparatory  to  the  great  advance 
the  latter  part  of  last  summer.  These  were  the  first 
American  tanks  to  reach  the  front  and  with  them  he 
participated  in  the  fight  at  St.  Mihiel  and  the  Argonne 
Forest.  He  came  safely  through  the  fighting  but  was 
in  a  hospital  because  of  illness  during  a  portion  of 
the  fall.  He  now  returns  in  good  health  and  will 
probably  soon  take  up  work  in  his  profession,  mine 
engineering. 

W.  T.  Coe,  London  manager  for  the  Consolidation 
Coal  Co.,  is  visiting  the  “States”  again  after  an  ab¬ 
sence  of  four  and  one-half  years.  Mr.  Coe,  who 
was  formerly  Mr.  Wilshire’s  assistant  at  the  New 
York  office,  went  abroad  in  1914  and  up  to  about  a 
year  ago  looked  after  coal  matters  for  the  company 
with  which  he  has  been  so  long  identified.  When, 
however,  the  military  activities  of  the  United  States 


became  so  marked  he  offered  his  services  to  the  War 
Department  and  for  nine  months  was  connected,  as  a 
dollar-a-year  man,  with  the  work  of  supplying  fuel 
for  Government  purposes  on  the  other  side,  his  duties 
ending  the  latter  part  of  last  year.  He  will  devote  a 
few  weeks  to  looking  around  on  this  side  and  then 
return  to  take  up  his  former  duties  in  London. 

Has  not  the  time  come  for  the  corporate  officials 
of  the  railroads  to  declare  that  there  should  be  no 
more  wage  increases  until  the  rent  and  other  such 
charges  are  paid  promptly?  Some  folks  at  Wash¬ 
ington  seem  to  feel  that  the  prime  feature  is  to 
increase  the  pay-roll,  whether  the  needs  of  the  rail¬ 
roads  are  fully  met  or  not.  A  prominent  official 
states  that  two  features  of  the  railroad  adminis¬ 
tration’s  work  have  been  nothing  less  than  a  calam¬ 
ity:  First,  the  abolition  of  piecework  at  the  shops; 
second,  the  abolition  of  arbitration.  The  latter  was 
just  making  some  progress;  the  men  did  not  gen¬ 
erally  get  more  than  half  of  what  they  asked  for, 
but  along  comes  the  Railroad  Administration  and  in 
more  than  a  few  cases  provides  for  a  complete 
granting  of  demands. 

The  Quemahoning  Creek  Coal  Co.,  of  which  J. 
C.  Brydon  of  Somerset,  Pa.,  is  president,  has  opened 
a  New  York  office  at  No.  1  Broadway,  in  charge 
of  J.  Howard  Magee.  Mr.  Magee  was  formerly 
traveling  coal  freight  agent  of  the  Western  Mary¬ 
land  Railway,  and  later  division  freight  agent  at 
Cumberland.  He  then  went  with  the  Knickerbocker 
Fuel  Co.,  as  Philadelphia  manager,  and  about  a 
year  ago  resigned  that  position  to  become  Assistant 
District  Representative  of  the  Fuel  Administration 
at  Cumberland.  When  that  office  was  discontinued 
a  few  months  ago  he  became  associated  in  busi¬ 
ness  with  Mr.  Brydon,  who  had  been  District  Rep¬ 
resentative  in  charge  of  the  Cumberland-Piedmont 
and  Somerset  districts.  The  Quemahoning  Creek 
Coal  Co.  is  one  of  the  large  producers  of  Quema¬ 
honing  coal. 

The  Wholesale  Coal  Trade  Association  of  New 
York  is  planning  to  file  a  petition  with  the  Railroad 
Administration  asking  for  the  cancellation  of  all 
demurrage  that  has  accrued  on  coal  at  the  New  York 
harbor  ports  since  January  1.  It  is  understood  that 
officials  of  the  Administration  have  stated  that  if 
such  a  petition  is  filed  they  will  co-operate  with  the 
local  association  in  presenting  the  matter  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  an  early  de¬ 
cision.-  The  question  of  a  further  reduction  in  the 
tidewater  demurrage  rate  beginning  April  1,  which 
was  taken  up  with  the  Railroad  Administration  at 
the  Washington  meeting  last  week,  is  still  in 
abeyance.  The  fact  that  the  rate  at  lake  ports  for  the 
coming  season  has  been  fixed  on  the  basis  of  one 
dollar  a  car  per  day,  with  five  days’  free  time,  to  be 
averaged  over  two  periods  of  four  months  each, 
encourages  the  hope  that  much  more  liberal  rules 
will  be  put  into  effect  at  tidewater. 


Death  of  C.  J.  Wittenberg. 

Charles  J.  Wittenberg,  president  of  the  Witten¬ 
berg  Coal  Co.,  11  Broadway,  died  at  his  home  in  this 
city  last  Wednesday  after  a  few  days’  illness  with 
pneumonia.  He  was  at  his  office  no  longer  ago  than 
last  Saturday.  Mr.  Wittenberg,  who  was  53  years 
of  age,  had  long  been  identified  with  the  Pocahontas 
and  New  River  trade,  in  addition  to  his  important 
local  interests.  It  is  understood  that  the  business 
will  be  continued  by  his  brother,  William  J.  Witten¬ 
berg,  who  has  been  active  in  the  management  for 
many  years. 

While  Mr.  Wittenberg  was  still  in  middle  age,  he 
had  become  a  veritable  veteran  of  the  trade,  for  it 
is  more  than  30  years  ago  that,  starting  on  his  New 
York  career  after  a  boyhood  spent  in  Elmira,  N.  Y., 
he  became  the  general  sales  agent  of  the  Cresson  & 
Clearfield  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  then  under  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  the  late  Judge  Dean  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Supreme  Court.  Mr.  Wittenberg  continued  to  devote 
his  attention  to  Central  Pennsylvania  affairs  for 
about  10  years,  by  which  time  his  interests  in  other 
fields  had  assumed  importance,  and  while  he  never 
relinquished  his  Pennsylvania  interests,  he  became 
better  known,  perhaps,  as  a  representative  of  smoke¬ 
less  coal  for  the  export  and  bunker  trades. 


The  Chicago  Golf  Season. 

The  Chicago  golf  season  will  open  about  May  15 
with  a  grand  round-up  or  annual  dinner  to  be  given 
at  Automobile  Club,  where  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year  will  be  elected. 

Meanwhile  the  nominating  committee,  of  which 
Charles  Hostler  is  chairman,  will  place  a  full  ticket 
in  the  field  which,  according  to  custom,  will  be  suc¬ 
cessful  at  the  big  annual  gathering.  It  is  already 
foreshadowed  that  George  Wood  will  be  the  next 
president. 


FOR  SALE. 


Retail  Coal  Business  in  the  Bronx  (New 
York  City),  for  sale.  A  good  opportunity 
for  investemnt  is  offered.  Business  has 
been  established  for  25  years.  Owner  is 
retiring  on  account  of  old  age.  Address 
“Coal  Yard,”  care  Saward’s  Journal. 


For  Sale — Coal  yard  situated  in  the  heart 
of  the  growing  part  of  North  Philadelphia. 
Business  established  50  years.  Office, 
stable  and  trestle  only  seven  years  old.  A 
rare  opportunity  for  the  right  man.  For 
further  particulars  address  “C-Y”  care  of 
Saward’s  Journal. 


WANTED 


20,000  tons  high-grade  Smokeless  Slack, 
on  contract,  during  basic  year,  taking  Pitts¬ 
burgh  rate  to  Black  Rock.  Reply,  giving 
full  particulars  and  analysis,  to  “Advertiser,” 
care  of  Saward’s  Journal. 


Large  Operator  wants  lease  on  200  to 
1000  acres  of  good  grade  Bituminous  coal  in 
Central  Pennsylvania.  Drift  mining  or 
slope.  Would  entertain  buying  a  going 
plant.  Address  "Operator,”  care  of  Saward’s 
Journal. 


Accountant,  35  years  of  age,  12  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  coal  and  coke  business,  three  and 
one-half  years  in  the  heart  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  coke  region,  desires  a  permanent  posi¬ 
tion  in  New  York.  Best  references.  Ad¬ 
dress  “Box  12,”  care  of  Saward’s  Journal. 

Large  anthracite  shipper  has  good  open¬ 
ing  for  experienced  salesman  to  sell  steam 
sizes  in  New  York  and  vicinity.  Liberal 
terms  to  right  man.  Address  “High  Class,” 
care  of  Saward’s  Journal. 

Wanted,  salesman  acquainted  New  Eng¬ 
land  bituminous  trade ;  single  man  pre¬ 
ferred.  Moderate  salary  and  commission. 
Address  “New  England,”  care  of  Saward’s 
Journal. 

Bituminous  and  anthracite  house  desires 
services  of  shipper,  fully  conversant  with 
line  shipments  and  handling  of  boats  in 
New  York  Harbor,  New  England.  Ad¬ 
dress  “Shipper,”  care  of  Saward’s  Journal. 

An  established  company,  with  large  pro¬ 
duction  of  best  quality  coals,  desires  to  com¬ 
municate  with  men  familiar  with  Tidewater, 
New  York,  New  England  and  Pittsburgh 
District  markets,  with  the  purpose  of  secur¬ 
ing  representatives  for  branch  offices.  Only 
high  class,  aggressive  men  will  be  consid¬ 
ered.  All  applications  treated  strictly  confi¬ 
dential.  Please  communicate  with  “Repre¬ 
sentatives,”  care  of  Saward’s  Journal,  giving 
full  information  as  to  experience,  present 
situation,  age  and  qualifications. 
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Chicago  Notes. 


I  d.  Smith,  golfer  and  ex-coalman,  has  returned  to 
the  fold  and  is  again  connected  up  with  E.  F.  Daniels 
&  Co. 

_  President  D.  W.  Buchanan,  of  the  Old  Ben  Coal 
Corporation,  is  back  from  a  month’s  sojourn  at  Or¬ 
mond,  Fla.,  wearing  a  healthy  coat  of  tan. 

President  L.  O.  Stanton  of  the  Stanton  Coal  Co., 
has  returned  from  a  three  weeks’  illness  and  is  back 
in  business  again. 

Clarence  E.  Patrick,  formerly  with  the  Calloway 
buel  Co.,  Milwaukee,  has  connected  up  with  W.  P 
Rend  &  Co.,  Chicago,  in  the  capacity  of  district  sales’ 
agent. 

C.  S.  Dodge,  coal  dealer  at  Monroe,  Wis.,  was 
in  Chicago  this  week  looking  the  market  over.  He 
reports  trade  quiet  and  stocks  down  to  about  normal 
up  in  this  part  of  the  country.  -  -  . 

F.  W.  Barrett,  of  the  Globe  Coal  Co,  is  recover¬ 
ing  from  an  attack  of  boils  that  put  him  in  bed  and 
later  on  crutches.  He  knows  how  old  Job  felt  when 
he  learned  his  lesson  in  piety  and  patience. 

H.  M.  Hall,  of  the  Fort  Dearborn  Coal  Co,  re- 
turned  Thursday  from  a  trip  through  the  smokeless 
coal  fields  of  West  Virginia.  He  reports  that  mines 
there  are  running  at  about  60  per  cent  capacity. 

A.  F.  Stevens,  of  Sandwich,  Ill,  and  George  M. 
Bryant,  of  Depew,  III,  were  among  the  coal  dealers 
m  market  this  week.  They  report  trade  as  season¬ 
ably  active— or  quiet,  if  you  prefer  to  phrase  it  that 
way— and  they  have  no  complaint  to  make. 

Aviator  Andrew  King,  who  did  valiant  service  for 
his  country  in  France  and  was  a  prisoner  in  Ger¬ 
many,  has  returned  home  and  is  back  in  his  old  job 
with  the  Lake  Shore  Fuel  Co.  Captain  King  is  most 
welcome  among  his  old  trade  associates  and  friends. 

c  rr'  £;.,£■  Honnold-  secretary  of  the  Franklin- 
Saline- Williamson  Counties  (Ill.)  Coal  Operators’ 
Association,  has  returned  from  the  fifth  and  ninth 
districts  in  those  counties,  where  he  went  to  trephine 
some  of  the  trouble  out  of  the  situation  down  there. 

V\  e  hear  that  the  operation  was  entirely  successful. 

The  Atlas  C.  &  C.  Co,  has  appointed  John  F. 
Glaser  to  be  its  sales  representative  for  Southern 
Indiana  and  Ohio  with  headquarters  in  Cincinnati. 
Mi.  Glaser  has  just  been  discharged  from  military 
service,  having  acted  as  chief  clerk  of  the  83d  divis¬ 
ion  of  the  army  of  occupation  in  France  and  private 
secretary  to  General  E.  F.  Glenn. 

Gustave  Golsen,  president  of  the  Golsen-Doan  Coal 
Co  returned  Saturday  from  a  trip  through  the 
Indiana  coal  fields,  spending  most  of  his  time  in 
i<e  and  Warrick  counties.  He  reports  conditions 
as  most  satisfactory— in  one  respect,  at  least. 
Operators  have  made  up  their  minds  not  to  sell  coal 
at  cost  or  less  but  to  wait  until  buyers  are  willing 
to  pay  a  living  price  for  the  product. 

E.  F.  Daly,  for  eleven  years  with  the  sales  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Santa  Fe  R.  R,  and  seven  years  with 
the  Barry  Transportation  Co,  and  earlier  with  the 
etroit,  Grand  Haven  &  Milwaukee  line,  has  identi¬ 
fied  himself  with  the  West  Virginia  Coal  Co.’s  Chi- 
cago  branch,  with  headquarters  in  the  Monadnock 
Block  Mr  Daly  is  sales  manager  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  branch  manager,  George  C.  Simpson. 

I.  L.  Runyan,  secretary  of  the  Illinois  and  Wis¬ 
consin  Retail  Coal  Dealers’  Association,  was  the 
guest  of  honor  at  a  general  round-up  of  the  retail 
clan  of  the  Knox  County  Coal  Bureau  held  at  Gales- 
burg  Ill  Thursday,  and  at  a  similar  function  given 
by  the  Bureau  County  Coal  Bureau  at  Princeton, 

Ill,  on  Friday  of  this  week.  The  attendance  was 

iniifed  ‘offb°th  mSt3nCeS  and  he,pfuI  P^rams  were 

It  is  probable  that  the  Chicago  switching  case  will 
come  up  in  Washington,  D.  C„  within  the  next  few 
aays  and  the  transportation  committee  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Coal  Merchants’  Association  will  journey  to 
ie  capital  to  attend  a  joint  hearing  before  the  Di- 
°f  Traffic  and  the  Division  of  Public  Service 
o  the  Federal  Railroad  Administration.  The  com¬ 
mittee  is  composed  of  Commissioner  N.  H  Kendall 
of  the  association;  W.  J.  Womer,  of  the  Consumers 
Co,  and  G.  H.  Staat,  of  Pickands,  Brown  &  Co. 


Quaker  City  Notes. 

K.  K.  Kreamer,  head  of  the  Mahoning  C.  &  C.  Co, 
Connellsville,  Pa,  was  among  the  trade  early  this 
week. 

Downey-  manager  of  the  coal  department 
o  h  Nicoll  &  Co,  New  York,  arrived  here  last 
Monday  for  a  two  weeks’  stay. 

E.  I-.  Saxman,  head  of  the  firm  bearing  his  name, 
has  been  in  West  Virginia  several  days  looking  after 
his  many  interests  where  his  company  are  large  oper¬ 
ators. 

P.  C.  Madeira,  of  Madeira,  Hill  &  Co,  is  sojourn¬ 
ing  in  the  sunny  breezes  of  Florida  after  one  of  his 
most  strenuous  seasons.  Mr.  Madeira  is  due  back 
the  latter  part  of  next  week. 

G.  H.  Francis,  vice-president,  of  the  Keystone  C. 
&  C.  Co,  spent  a  busy  week  here  since  last  Monday. 
Air.  brands  said  conditions  are  showing  some  im¬ 
provement  and  that  it  is  only  a  matter  of  a  short 
time  before  the  coal  trade  will  resume  its  pre-war 
days’  activity. 

William  Poole,  who  is'  perhaps  one  of  the  best 
known  coal  sa.esmen  in  the  country,  is  now  con¬ 
nected  with  Coale  &  Co,  Real  Estate  Trust  Building. 
Air.  Poole  during  the  war  held  a  very  responsible 
position  with  the  Fuel  Administration.  His  home  is 
m  Cumberland,  Md. 


Johnstown  Notes. 

V.  I.  Stineman  and  John  C.  Cosgrove,  two  promi¬ 
nent  Johnstown  coal  operators,  have  returned  from 
blorida,  where  they  spent  several  weeks. 

M.  J.  Bracken,  prominent  coal  operator  at  Gallit- 
zin,  who  has  been  vitally  interested  in  the  United 
States  Fuel  Administration  and  the  Central  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Coal  Producers’  Association,  has  been  criti¬ 
cally  ill  at  Memorial  Hospital,  Johnstown,  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  appendicitis. 

F.  F.  Osborn,  of  the  Osborn  Coal  Co,  Johnstown, 
has  as  his  guest  his  father,  William  W.  Osborn 
aged  70  years,  of  Oklahoma  City,  Okla,  who  came 
to  Johnstown  on  account  of  the  critical  illness  of 
Mrs.  F.  F.  Osborn,  who  has  been  in  Mercy  Hospital, 
where  she  underwent  an  operation.  William  W  Os¬ 
born  is  in  the  cattle,  oil  and  real  estate  business  in 
Oklahoma  City. 


Miners  to  Demand  Shorter  Whrkday. 

Indianapolis,  March  19. — Recommendations  for  a 
six  hour  workday,  a  five  day  week,  an  increase  in 
wages  of  miners,  and  nationalization  of  the  coal 
mines  of  the  country  were  made  by  Frank  J.  Hayes 
president  of  the  U.  M.  W.  of  A,  in  his  address  at  the 
opening  session  of  the  policy,  committee  of  the  or¬ 
ganization.  He  also  recommended  that  miners  have 
the  right  to  organize  and  to  bargain  collectively  with 
the  Government  in  making  wage  scales  in  case  of 
nationalization  of  mines. 

Diverging  from  his  prepared  formal  recommenda¬ 
tions  and  remarks,  President  Hayes  said  to  the  con¬ 
ference  : 

"It  is  unfortunate  that  the  press  and  the  public 
sometimes  have  misunderstood  the  attitude  of  the 
miners  and  the  labor  movement  in  regard  to  import¬ 
ant  matters.  What  we  recommend  and  what  we  hope 
to  attain  is  not  Bolshecism.  We  are  not  Bolshevics.” 

Air.  Hayes  said  he  recommended  the  six  hour  day 
and  five  days  a  week  as  a  remedial  proposition  to 
solve  the  peculiar  existing  situation  in  the  mining 
industry  of  the  country.  He  called  attention  to  un¬ 
employment  under  the  present  system  and  hazards 
of  the  industry. 

In  support  of  his  recommendations  for  a  substantial 
increase  on  all  tonnage,  day  work,  yardage  and  dead 
work  prices,  he  cited  the  cost  of  living  and  what  he 
said  was  lack  of  opportunity  for  miners  to  make  an 
average  wage  because  of  idleness  at  the  mines. 

Recommending  the  nationalization  of  the  mines  he 
said  : 

The  nationalization  of  mines  will  substitute  co¬ 
operation  for  competition  and  insure  a  practical  way 
for  the  stability  of  the  great  basic  industry  in  which 
vv  e  are  engaged.  .  .  .  under  the  nationaliza¬ 

tion  of  mines  we  find  a  practical  way  to  realize  the 
refoims  so  necessary  to  the  wellbeing  of  the  mine 
workers.” 


New  Cincinnati  Company 

Cincinnati,  O,  March  19.— The  first  meeting  of 
the  stockholders  of  the  Kellioka  Co.  was  held  at 
the  offices  of  the  company,  Fourth  National  Bank 
Holding,  Saturday.  The  corporation  was  organized 
several  weeks  ago  with  a  capital  stock  of  $100  000 
and  is  a  reorganization  of  the  old  Kellioka  Coal 
Mining  &  Sales  Co,  which  has  properties  located  in 
Harlan  County,  Kentucky. 

Edward  F.  Peters,  of  the  law  firm  of  Burch  & 
Peters,  was  elected  president;  Loriston  M.  Fair¬ 
banks,  a  nephew  of  former  Vice-President  Charles 
W.  Fairbanks,  was  elected  vice-president,  and  W.  W. 
Austin,  treasurer  of  the  Borderland  Coal  Sales  Co.| 
was  elected  secretary  and  treasurer.  These,  with 
L.  E.  Armentraut,  president  of  the  Borderland  Coal 
Sales  Co,  and  W.  P.  Hubbard,  of  Harlan,  Ky.  con¬ 
stitute  the  board  of  directors. 


Chicago  Wholesale  Credit  Bureau. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Wholesale  Credit  Bureau 
of  the  Chicago  Coal  Merchants’  Association  was  held 
Monday  evening  and  was  attended  by  about  thirty 
wholesalers  and  retail  leaders  who  have  championed 
the  credit  work  of  the  organization.  M.  S.  Green 
chairman  of  the  credit  committee,  presided. 

The  meeting  was  for  the  purpose  of  better  ac¬ 
quainting  the  members,  wholesale  and  retail  with 
the  extension  of  the  credit  work  and  the  s’ervice 
the  association  is  prepared  to  give  the  wholesale 
trade. 

The  retail  credit  work  was  started  in  1908  and 
quite  recently  enlarged  and  perfected  so  that  whole¬ 
sale  members  could  be  served.  Commissioner  N.  H. 
Kendall  stated  that  the  wholesale  credit  service  may 
later  be  extended  to  other  cities,  making  Chicago  a 

Cn6awg  center  for  wholesale  credit  information  in 
the  West. 


Philadelphia  Wholesalers 
Meet. 

An  executive  meeting  and  luncheon  of  the  newly 
elected  offices  of  the  Philadelphia  Wholesale  Coal 
rade  Association  was  held  Wednesday  last  in  the 
Arcadia  Cafe.  G.  R.  Gabell,  bituminous  sales  man- 
ager.  of  Ihorne,  Neale  &  Co,  the  new  president, 
presided. 

While  Wednesday’s  meeting  was  the  first  get-to¬ 
gether  affair  for  the  officers  that  will  guide  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  association  for  the  coming  year,  the 
election  last  week,  Thursday,  which  was  held  in  the 
association's  headquarters  in  the  assembly  room  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Widener  Building,  was 
well  attended.  Other  officers  elected  were-  Vice- 
president,  Frank  M.  Ramsey,  Jr,  of  the  Glen  Brook 
Coal  Co,  and  treasurer,  R.  R.  Reutlinger,  of  W.  H. 

radford  &  Co.  This  year’s  executive  committee 
will  be  guided  by  M.  J.  Brown,  of  the  Maryland  C. 
&  C.  Co. ;  H.  K.  Cortright,  of  the  Cortright  Coal  Co  ; 
Howard  W.  Perrin,  of  M.  A.  Hanna  &  Co.;  Edward 
G.  Carlisle,  of  the  Blaire-Park  C.  &  C.  Co. ;  John  M. 
Rogan,  of  David  F..  Williams  &  Co. ;  M  L  Hum- 
richouse,  of  Ernest  Law  &  Co.;  Harlow  C.  Voorhees, 
of  Madeira  Hill  &  Co,  and  Noah  H.  Swayne,  of 
Swayne  &  Co,  and  Frank  M.  Ramsey,  Jr. 

Mr.  Gabell,  the  association’s  newly  elected  presi¬ 
dent,  is  of  the  younger  element  in  the  coal  trade,  he 
having  started  in  business  with  the  Davis  C.  &  C.’Co. 
as  an  office  boy.  While  in  the  employ  of  that  firm 
he  has  held  various  positions  and  was  later  sales 
agent  for  several  coal  companies  until  he  accepted 
his  present  connection  with  Thorne,  Neale  Co.  The 
president  said  he  expects  to  make  the  wholesale  coal 
trade  m  this  city  more  of  a  factor  in  the  East  than 
it  has  been  ?nd  will  co-operate  in  every  way  with 
the  buyers  of  coal. 

Mr.  Ramsey  was  manager  of  the  Davis  C.  &  C. 
Co.  until  he  associated  himself  with  the  Glen  Brook 
Coal  Co,  while  the  treasurer,  Mr.  Reutlinger,  who 
is  now  vice-president  of  W.  H.  Bradford  &  Co,  was 
tormerly  in  the  coal  business  in  Columbus,  O. 

J.  P.  Burton,  of  Cleveland,  spent  a -day  or  two  this 
week  calling  on  friends  in  the  New  York  trade. 
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THE  MARKET  SITUATION. 

In  writing  our  review  of  the  calendar 
year  1918  we  referred  to  the  momentous 
events  of  that  period,  with  particular  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  change  in  conditions  as  they 
existed  at  the  commencement  and  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  and  now  that  we  come  to  the 
end  of  the  coal  year  similar  thoughts  might 
be  expressed  for,  while  trade  conditions 
last  year  were  not  so  acute  on  April  1st  as 
they  had  been  on  January  1st,  the  reaction 
in  1919  became  more  marked  as  the  year 
advanced  until  it  reached  the  climax  in  the 
last  days  of  February  or  the  first  part  of 
March.'  There  is  now,  fortunately,  a  dis¬ 
tinct  turn  in  the  tide  thus  adding  to  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  trade  and  making  the 
more  memorable  the  trade  history  of  the 
closing  months  of  the  coal  year. 

With  the  lapse  of  nearly  five  months 
from  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  when  the 
condition  of  the  industry  so  promptly 
registered  a  change,  it  is  indeed  high  time 
that  betterment  should  be  manifested.  So 
marked  has  been  the  cessation  of  buying  in 
the  recent  past  that  trade  comment  has 
turned  very  generally  to  the  thought  that 
there  is  to  be  a  shortage  of  tonnage  in  the 
fall ;  with  what  is  termed  a  “scramble”  for 
coal  and  an  enhancement  of  the  selling 
price.  In  fact  so  far  from  there  being  doubt 
as  to  market  strength  during  the  fall  sea¬ 
son,  hope  is  expressed  that  prices  will  not 
become  too  strong  and  so  result  in  a  re¬ 
storation  of  strict  Government  control. 

Indeed  it  is  regarded  as  significant  that 
one  of  the  important  developments  of  the 
week  states  that  the  proposition  has  been 
advanced  to  restore  Government  control  of 
the  coal  industry.  In  the  official  report  of 
what  is  taking  place  the  word  “co-opera¬ 
tion”  is  substituted  for  “control”  but  under 
either  designation  the  effect  would  be  the 
same  to  all  intents  and  purposes. 

With  certain  modifications  being  made 
in  the  retails  of  peace  negotiations  there 
are  some  who  think  that  the  actual  signing 
of  a  treaty  is  not  so  far  off  as  has  been 
anticipated.  In  fact,  there  is  a  growing 
belief  that  the  spread  of  bolshevism  is  stir¬ 
ring  up  the  diplomats  and  prompting  more 
active  efforts  on  their  part  that  there  may 
be  a  definite  and  favorable  conclusion 
reached  in  regard  to  international  affairs, 
and  all  may  get  home  soon  to  regulate  their 
domestic  affairs.  Should  such  an  agreement  be 
arrived  at  soon,  before  the  “red  peril” 
makes  further  progress,  general  business 


will  of  course,  be  stimulated.  This  is  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  hearty  spirit  in  which  the 
announcement  of  lower  prices  of  steel  pro¬ 
ducts  was  received  and  in  one  direction  and 
another  one  finds  that  each  step  towards  a 
normal  basis  meets  cordial  co-operation  on 
the  part  of  a  large  portion  of  the  public. 

Reviving  industry  is  reflected  in  the  bitu¬ 
minous  trade  through  the  greater  demand 
for  by-product  coals  and  the  general  steam 
coal  market  shows  the  effect  of  the  call  for 
tonnage  to  replace  exhausted  stocks.  It  is 
still  feasible  to  refer  to  large  piles  of  coal 
in  one  place  and  another  where  fuel  was 
concentrated  in  over-abundance,  to  point  out 
that  certain  interests  have  much  more  than 
can  be  used  now  that  they  are  no  longer 
working  under  wartime  pressure,  but  in 
general  the  ordinary  steam-coal  user  is  now 
in  a  position  to  take  on  additional  tonnage 
and  as  a  rule  is  doing  so. 

The  New  York  harbor  strike  has  not  been 
without  its  beneficial  features  in  this  re¬ 
gard.  For  with  an  interruption  of  traffic 
facilities  the  stock  pile  does  not  look  as  big 
as  it  does  when  coal  is  coming  along  every 
day  or  two.  In  fact,  items  have  appeared 
intimating  that  certain  public  utilities  were 
running  dangerously  close  and  all  that  is 
certain  to  stimulate  interest  in  coal  buying. 
The  strike  has  also  led  to  interesting  criti¬ 
cism  of  Government  regulation  of  trans¬ 
portation  facilities  and  business  in  general. 

In  fact,  it  might  be  said  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  coming  in  for  a  great  deal  of  criti¬ 
cism  on  account  of  its  attitude  towards  the 
strikers.  When  the  men  refused  to  accept 
the  Macy  award,  the  Railroad  Administra¬ 
tion  promptly  made  further  concessions,  al¬ 
though  President  Wilson  had  previously  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  Government  would  use 
every  resource  at  its  command  to  make  the 
award  effective.  Since  then  Government  of¬ 
ficials  have  pursued  a  policy  of  concilation 
towards  the  labor  unions  involved  and  one 
of  more  or  less  open  antagonism  against 
the  boat-owners.  The  labor  leaders  are  ap¬ 
parently  allowed  to  decide  what  boats  shall  be 
towed  by  railroad  tugs,  for  it  is  found  neces¬ 
sary  to  get  an  outside  tug  to  move  a  barge 
manned  by  a  non-union  captain,  or  even  by 
a  union  man  who  has  not  been  granted  the 
concessions  demanded.  The  coal  and  trans¬ 
portation  people,  as  well  as  business  inter¬ 
ests  generally  are  being  subjected  to  a  great 
deal  of  loss  and  inconvenience  as  a  result  of 
the  marine  strike  and  the  way  it  is  being 
handled  at  Washington. 

Preeminent  among  the  reasons  giving 


absolute  force  to  the  predictions  of  a  tight 
market  in  the  fall  is  the  labor  question.  It 
is  noted  that  in  all  public  discussions  of  in¬ 
dustrial  affairs  that  labor  is  referred  to  first 
and  foremost.  In  its  broader  aspects  the 
labor  question  is  the  great  feature  of  the  day 
and  it  is  fair  to  assert  that  it  is  bound  to 
receive  a  greater  proportion  of  the  rewards 
of  industry  than  has  been  the  case  in  the 
past.  The  bankers  who  have  engineered 
great  industrial  combinations  have  afforded 
an  example  (if  any  was  needed)  to  the 
trade  unionists  engaged  in  strengthening 
their  position.  Now  consolidation  of  cap- 
tal  is  met  with  consolidation  of  labor 
and  not  only  will  the  exploitation  of  our 
natural  resources  be  more  expensive  than 
in  the  past  but  through  the  absence  of  im¬ 
migration  and  the  development  of  that  en¬ 
tirely  new  feature,  extensive  emigration 
from  this  country,  there  will  be  a  shortage 
of  men  in  the  humbler  walks  of  work-a-day 
activities. 

As  indicated  in  this  column  last  week 
March  will  prove  to  be  a  better  month  than 
February  in  the  anthracite  trade  because  of 
the  greater  number  of  working  days ;  the 
actual  difference  in  the  length  of  the  month 
and  the  absence  of  the  two  holidays  which 
cut  into  the  month  of  February  to  such  a 
marked  degree.  The  closing  days  of  the 
month  show  also  an  improved  trade  senti¬ 
ment.  While  the  increase  in  the  volume  of 
business  has  been  very  moderate  so  far,  it 
is  clear  that  matters  are  on  the  mend  and 
while  there  will  not  be  the  usual  great  ac¬ 
tivity  which  an  April  reduction  stimulates, 
the  new  season  will  start  off  in  good  style. 

The  matter  of  prices  still  continues  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  discussion  which  may  be  broadened 
by  the  prospective  inquiry  under  the 
authority  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
Leading  interests  are  desirous  of  having 
that  investigation  as  full  and  complete  as 
possible,  that  facts  and  figures  may  be 
spread  on  record  in  ample  measure.  At  the 
same  time  that  there  is  the  desire  to  prove 
that  current  prices  are  justified  by  cost  of 
production,  there  is  the  thought  that  it 
would  be  beneficial  to  the  industry  if  ton¬ 
nage  could  be  supplied  at  a  somewhat  lowei- 
selling  price,  for  it  is  recognized  as  desir¬ 
able  that  anthracite  coal  shall  not  get  into 
the  luxury  class.  It  is  known  that  substi¬ 
tute  fuels  will  flourish  if  anthracite  con¬ 
tinues  on  a  high  basis  of  cost,  particularly 
if  a  decreasing  tendency  is  manifested  in 
other  lines.  If  soft  coal  gradually  seeks 
somewhat  lower  levels  so  that  the  anthra¬ 
cite  steam  sizes  are  the  more  difficult  of  sale 
and  the  domestic  sizes  have  to  bear  too 
great  a  burden,  it  will  be  a  detrimental 
feature  to  the  trade,  curtailing  the  area  of 
large  and  general  use  to  even  narrower 
limits  than  were  fixed  by  the  Committee  of 
Distribution  last  year. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  is  great  and,  moreover,  is  growing,  but 
in  a  broad  sense  that  is  not  the  question  so 
much  as  the  thought  “Do  the  exactions  of 
labor  tend  to  curtail  the  growth  of  the 
anthracite  industry?”  Certainly  many  in¬ 
teresting  problems  confront  the  leaders  of 
the  hard  coal  trade  to-day  and  they  have 
the  opportunity  to  prove  their  mettle.  There 
is  somewhat  of  a  recurrence  of  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  past  generation  and  the  presi¬ 
dents  and  general  managers  of  to-day  may 
well  study  the  careers  of  their  predecessors 
who  had  many  sharp  corners  to  turn  when 
the  anthracite  trade  was  winning  its  way 
to  the  great  production  of  the  present  time. 
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Trade  Conditions  at  New  York. 

Line  Demand  for  Anthracite  Picking  Up,  But  Strike  Keeps  Tidewater  Trade  at  Standstill — 
Harbor  Movement  of  Bituminous  Shows  Slight  Improvement  Over  Last  Week. 


The  coal  year  draws  to  an  end  with  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  anthracite  trade  far  from  satis¬ 
factory,  but  with  reasonable  hopes  for  im¬ 
provement  before  the  new  season  is  far  ad¬ 
vanced.  For  that  matter,  recovery  has  already 
set  in.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  pro¬ 
duction  for  the  week  ending  March  15,  as  re¬ 
ported  by  the  Geological  Survey,  was  twenty 
per  cent  heavier  than  the  week  before.  It  is 
perhaps  too  much  to  expect  that  the  output 
will  continue  to  expand  in  this  ratio,  but  that 
the  growth  will  be  steady  for  some  time  to 
come  is  the  belief  in  the  well-informed  circles. 

In  the  first  place  the  ending  of  the  transpor¬ 
tation  tie-up  in  New  York  harbor  will  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  heavy  deliveries  to  the  local  trade 
for  a  few  weeks  at  least.  Whenever  coal  is 
shut  off  from  New  York  for  even  a  week,  a 
shortage  begins  to  develop  in  spots  and  the 
bare  spots  multiply  very  rapidly  if  the  trouble 
continues.  That  is  what  has  happened  in  the 
present  instance.  All  the  dealers  in  Greater 
New  York  taking  water  deliveries  want  an¬ 
thracite  in  considerable  quantities  as  soon  as 
they  can  get  it.  The  aggregate  of  this  pent- 
up  business  is  considerable  and  it  will  require 
some  little  time  to  satisfy  it. 

In  the  meantime  the  city  dealers  have  been 
able  to  take  care  of  the  urgent  needs  of  their 
customers  by  cutting  down  on  size  of  de¬ 
liveries,  substituting  one  size  for  another  and 
postponing  the  filling  of  orders  from  people 
who  are  not  entirely  out  of  coal.  There  is  also 
a  larger  tonnage  than  usual  being  trucked 
across  the  ferries  from  New  Jersey,  and  all¬ 
rail  shipments  have  also  increased. 

The  line  trade  continues  to  show  greater 
activity,  and  the  demand  is  well  distributed, 
not  coming  from  any  particular  section  but 
from  all  sections  reached  by  rail.  The  Mid¬ 
dle  West  as  well  as  New  England  and  other 
districts  in  the  East  are  all  calling  for  some¬ 
what  heavier  shipments. 

While  some  fear  is  expressed  that  the  pro¬ 
posed  anthracite  price  investigation  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  may  cause  consumers  to  hold  back 
their  orders  to  see  if  anything  comes  of  it, 
this  tendency  may  be  more  than  offset  by  the 
Fuel  Administration's  warnings  of  a  probable 
shortage  later  on  if  there  is  too  much  delay 
in  taking  in  coal. 

Shortage  of  bituminous  at  industrial  plants 
dependent  on  water  deliveries  is  causing  such 
plants  to  draw  more  heavily  upon  their  stocks 
of  anthracite  sizes,  when  they  have  any,  and 
to  call  upon  nearby  retail  yards  for  assistance 
if  they  do  not  happen  to  have  any  reserves  of 
their  own.  In  quite  a  few  instances  this  is 
enabling  dealers  to  get  rid  of  their  accumula¬ 
tions  of  buckwheat,  rice,  barley  and  screenings 
faster  than  they  had  hoped  to,  and  it  is  also 
paving  the  way  for  a  more  active  tidewater 
demand  for  those  sizes  later  on. 

The  Bituminous  Trade. 

There  has  been  a  heavier  movement  of  bi¬ 
tuminous  this  week  to  steamships  and  public 
utilities,  and  an  occasional  cargo  is  delivered 
to  an  industrial  consumer  that  is  hard  pressed 
for  fuel.  But  in  general  commercial  deliveries 
about  the  harbor  is  at  a  standstill,  as  has  been 
the  case  for  nearly  four  weeks.  Every  day 
the  strike  lasts  means  an  increase  in  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  spot  business  that  will  come  into  the 


market  as  soon  as  it  is  over.  It  also  means 
that  shippers  are  getting  further  behind  on 
contract  deliveries  and  will  need  a  lot  of  coal 
to  catch  up. 

The  termination  of  the  marine  labor 
troubles  will  see  a  great  rush  to  get  boats 
loaded  and  towed.  It  is  true  that  there  is  a 
lot  of  coal  at  the  piers — the  latest  figures  show 
not  quite  6,000  cars — but  the  amount  run¬ 
ning  is  relatively  small,  owing  to  embargoes, 
and  when  the  pools  begin  to  run  short  the  de¬ 
sire  to  secure  coal  for  prompt  loading  may 
cause  a  bidding  up  of  prices  for  such  tonnage 
as  is  available  to  buyers.  A  brisk  demand  for 
loaded  boats  is  also  looked  for,  and  this  is 
causing  owners  of  cargoes  to  hold  out  for 
good  prices  when  a  buyer  comes  along  who 
can  arrange  for  towing  under  present  condi¬ 
tions.  Sales  of  loaded  boats  lying  in  the  upper 
harbor  are  being  made  at  $6.25  and  $6.50  to 
such  buyers,  the  latter  assuming  the  expense 
of  towing  from  the  point  where  the  boat  is 
tied  up  to  point  of  delivery.  In  some  cases 
as  high  as  $7.50  alongside  is  said  to  have  been 
paid  on  steamship  business.  The  supply  of 
loaded  boats  is  nearly  exhausted,  however. 

Line  business  shows  some  expansion,  which 
is  overcoming  in  a  degree  the  effects  of  the 
long-continued  embargo  against  tidewater 
shipments.  Stock  piles  are  much  smaller  on 
the  average  than  was  the  case  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  calendar  year,  for  coal  has  been 
burned  up  a  great  deal  faster  than  produced. 
This. is  bringing  about  a  much  healthier  basic 
condition,  and  a  point  is  rapidly  being  reached 
where  shipments  will  have  to  be  materially 
increased  to  offset  the  depletion  of  reserve 
supplies.  Some  consumers  who  have  been 
running  entirely  on  their  stock  piles  for  weeks 
or  months  past  have  had  to  arrange  for  fresh 
supplies  in  the  last  week  or  two  and  others 
must  do  so  shortly. 

Probably  more  contracts  have  been  closed 
since  the  middle  of  March  than  during  the  en¬ 
tire  period  from  January  1  to  that  date.  Less 
than  the  usual  amount  of  business  has  been 
tied  up,  it  is  true,  but  statements  that  there  is 
practically  nothing  doing  in  the  way  of  con¬ 
tracting  are  exaggerated.  As  a  rule  operators 
have  not  receded  much  from  their  determina¬ 
tion  to  get  approximately  the  former  govern¬ 
ment  price  on  contracts  running  through  the 
fall  and  winter,  though  some  pretty  good 
grades  of  Central  Pennsylvania  coal  have  been 
tied  up  at  $2.75  to  $2.85.  A  little  business  is 
reported  closed  at  around  $2.50  in  the  case  of 
medium  grades. 


What  Are  Business  Men  Doin<r? 

“Bolshevism,”  says  a  recent  editorial  note  in  the 
New  York  World,  “has  never  yet  stood  its  ground 
against  determined  opposition.  It  has  gained  its 
triumphs  chiefly  over  populations  distracted  or  ter¬ 
rorized.  Wherever  real  men  have  resisted  it,  as 
recently  in  Berlin  and  Bremen,  it  soon  faded  away. 
Those  who  now  use  the  menace  of  it  to  sustain 
their  own  designs  are  trading  upon  fear  and  panic. 
A  civilization  that  put  down  autocracy  will  put 
down  anarchy  also,  and  demagogy  can  only  make 
the  process  more  tragic.” 

Meanwhile  what  are  the  business  men  doing  to 
protect  their  interests  against  the  rising  tide  of 
social  unrest? 


Situation  at  Philadelphia. 

Mild  Weather  Affects  Anthracite  Trade — Not 
Much  Activity  in  Bituminous. 

The  entire  anthracite  market,  from  operator  to 
retailer,  lacks  life.  With  the  mildest  sort  of  weather 
prevailing  there  is  very  little  buying  from  the  re¬ 
tailer  for  current  consumption.  In  addition  the  pa¬ 
pers  continue  to  give  much  prominence  to  the  pro¬ 
posed  investigation  of  the  mining  business  as  sug¬ 
gested  by  Governor  Sproul. 

The  retailers  are  doing  their  best  to  impress  upon 
their  customers  that  the  present  is  the  best  time  to 
buy  coal,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  preparation 
and  price.  Despite  this  the  dealers  report  but 
meagre  returns  to  the  letters  which  they  have  sent 
out  soliciting  spring  business  from  their  regular 
trade. 

Coal  is  certainly  coming  in  nicely  prepared,  as  no 
shipper  would  risk  having  it  come  from  the  mines 
except  fully  up  to  the  standard.  The  dealers  are 
right  on  edge  on  insisting  that  this  be  so  and  every 
car  is  inspected  before  it  is  dropped  into  the  bins, 
and  if  it  is  the  least  bit  off,  do  not  hesitate  to  so 
inform  the  shipper. 

The  trade  is  full  of  talk  in  reference  to  the  pro¬ 
posed  investigation  and  the  word  disgusted  about 
covers  the  attitude  of  all.  The  feeling  is  that  the 
coal  trade  has  nothing  to  conceal  and  has  been  in¬ 
vestigated  so  often  that  it  is  time  somebody  should 
be  satisfied.  They  point  out  that  while  there  have 
been  numerous  investigations  in  the  past,  the  price 
of  coal  has  never  been  reduced  on  account  of  any 
of  them. 

The  only  activity  in  the  steam  coal  trade  is  with 
No.  1  buckwheat.  The  big  companies  continue  to 
find  much  difficulty  in  filling  all  their  orders  for  this 
size  and  are  still  taking  this  size  out  of  the  storage 
yards.  On  account  of  the  mines  not  making  more 
than  half  time,  even  some  of  the  smaller  shippers 
find  themselves  hard  pressed  for  this  size,  although 
the  smaller  sizes  are  inclined  to  be  draggy.  The 
large  companies  are  also  closing  contracts  on  steam 
coal,  the  price  for  No.  1  buckwheat  being  $3.40  at 
mines. 

Bitumiiious  Situation. 

There  is  no  particular  activity  in  the  bituminous 
trade  and  those  with  spot  coal  on  their  hands  are 
finding  it  difficult  to  place.  The  one  satisfying  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  trade  is  that  despite  any  demand  for 
coal,  prices  continue  to  be  firmly  held,  and  low  prices 
are  very  much  the  exception. 

It  is  generally  felt  that  no  pronounced  change  for 
the  better  can  come  until  the  heavy  stocks  held  by 
the  industrial  plants  are  greatly  reduced.  This  is 
a  very  slow  process,  especially  in  certain  sections 
of  the  city,  where  many  of  the  textile  plants  are 
closed  tight  due  to  strikes  of  various  kinds.  In  the 
Kensington  district  this  slowing  down  of  industry 
is  particularly  noticeable  on  this  account. 

There  continues  to  be  some  contracting  at  the 
standard  prices.  Agreements  of  this  kind  have  been 
generally  closed  with  those  far-sighted  plants  who 
realize  that  for  quality  coal  no  lower  price  can  be 
expected.  They  also  see  in  the  prices  being  steadily 
maintained  in  the  open  market,  with  little  demand 
for  fuel,  a  sure  sign  that  the  selling  price  is  quite 
close  to  the  cost  of  production. 


The  scientific  cost-accounting  idea  is  all  right  for 
those  who  can  get  away  with  it,  as  the  saying  is, 
but  we  think  it  is  just  as  well  to  introduce  the  pro¬ 
position  gradually,  especially  in  such  times  as  the 
present  when  thoughts  rather  turn  towards  reduced 
prices  than  towards  increased  prices.  We  know 
that  one  concern  in  a  suburban  town  is  building  up 
a  reputation  of  being  high-priced  because  of  a 
propensity  to  adopt  the  cost-accounting  idea  in  all 
its  details.  Tis  well  enough  to  get  all  the  principal 
items  charged  up;  to  ask  all  that  the  traffic  will 
bear,  but  don’t  charge  a  customer  with  the  cost  of 
a  bottle  of  ink  every  time  a  bill  is  receipted.  Sort 
of  ease  things  along,  as  the  saying  it,  and  get  the 
full  benefit  of  the  proposition  by  degrees. 
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The  Chicago  Market. 

Buying  Continues  to  Be  Slack  —  Some 
Contracting  Being  Done. 

Notwithstanding  the  word  that  came  early  this 
week  from  the  Fuel  Administration  at  Washington 
urging  the  early  buying  of  coal  by  retailers  and  the 
public,  very  little  of  an  increase,  if  any,  in  buying 
activity  has  been  noted.  There  are  some  of  the 
wholesalers  who  tell  us  the  retailer,  especially, 
doesn’t  seem  to  care  what  the  Fuel  Administration 
says.  One  of  these  remarked:  “A  man  in  jail  pays 
some  attention  when  his  jailer  talks,  but  after  he 
gets  out  of  jail  he  no  longer  is  interested  in  what 
the  jailer  may  say  or  do,  unless  it  be  to  give  his 
late  guardian  the  laugh.” 

The  man  who  said  that  expressed  the  opinion  that 
not  much  coal  will  be  bought  by  the  retailer  for 
winter  stock  until  midsummer,  perhaps  not  until 
August  or  September.  It  will  be  that  late,  any¬ 
how,  before  the  domestic  buying  picks  up,  and  in 
this  kind  of  business  next  to  nothing  is  being  done 
now.  As  one  big  wholesaler  said,  neither  the  public 
nor  the  retail  coal  dealer  is  giving  any  attention  to 
what  Mr.  Gartield  has  recommended  in  regard  to 
stocking  up. 

Various  reasons  are  given  why  buying  at  this  time 
is  even  more  slack  than  in  other  years.  March  is 
always  a  slow  month,  coalmen  remind  us,  being  a 
sort  of  ‘‘between  hay  and  grass”  time,  retailers 
waiting  for  April  1,  when  they  like  to  have  their 
yards  cleaned  up  and  to  then  make  a  fresh  start. 
They  are  not  waiting  for  prices,  because  they  know 
what  these  are  and  scarcely  expect  or  hope  for  any 
change  in  their  own  favor,  but  they  like  to  sit  around 
and  just  wait,  it  seems. 

As  for  steam  buying,  many  of  the  industrial  plants 
now  have  large  stocks  of  coal  on  hand  that  have 
been  left  over.  It  is  remarked  that  one  of  the  big 
packers,  for  instance,  has  a  pile  of  coal  that  must 
contain  about  30,000  tons,  and  the  coal  jobber  that 
thinks  so  said  he  passes  another  large  plant  every 
day  and  the  stack  of  coal  there  seems  to  get  bigger 
and  bigger,  rather  than  smaller,  although  he  has 
not  heard  of  any  being  bought  by  the  concern. 

Seriously,  however,  one  cause  of  delay  in  stocking 
is  that  there  is  a  feeling  of  uncertainty  on  account 
of  threats  that  have  been  made  by  some  of  the  labor 
unions  that  they  would  strike,  in  which  case  in¬ 
dustrial  plants  would  be  tied  up. 

A  Feeling  of  Weariness  Prevails. 

Again,  there  is  a  sort  of  general  feeling  of  weari¬ 
ness  about  the  struggle  to  get  coal,  which  has  wor¬ 
ried  the  dealers  and  the  public  for  about  two  years. 
Now  people  appear  to  be  in  favor  of  a  vacation  for 
themselves  from  this  bother,  and  as  there  at  least 
seems  to  be  plenty  of  coal  for  the  asking  after  a 
winter  that  has  left  the  bins  and  yards  far  from 
empty,  the  disposition  at  the  moment  is  to  say, 
“give  us  a  rest.”  The  people  in  general,  and  this 
includes  coal  dealers  and  all  business  men  of  course, 
are  hoping  for  lower  prices  in  other  commodities 
known  as  necessaries  of  life,  and  this  hope  makes 
many  simply  hold  off  from  buying  what  they  do  not 
actually  need,  and  this  means  coal,  as  a  rule. 

At  the  same  time,  the  sentiment  expressed  by  any 
company  representatives,  particularly  those  of  opera¬ 
tors  of  mines,  is  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
keep  the  mines  running;  that  is  to  say,  to  hold  the 
miners  on  the  job  so  as  not  to  aggravate  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  unemployment,  as  well  as  to  have  the  men 
ready  when  the  market  becomes  more  active.  Yet  no 
intelligent  operator  proposes  to  run  at  a  loss  and  will 
shut  down  if  necessary. 

The  manager  of  one  big  office  handling  anthracite 
said  that  he  believes  that  with  April  1  the  country 
dealers  will  get  busy  and  that  they  will  be  willing 
to  take  all  the  tonnage  they  can  get.  One  shipper 
reported  that  quite  a  bit  of  anthracite  is  now  mov¬ 
ing  into  Chicago,  while  another  said  that  sales  were 
being  made  of  limited  amounts  that  will  be  tested 
with  a  view  to  later  contract  orders  in  larger  quan¬ 
tities. 

Some  mine  representatives  report  the  closing  of 


contracts  with  retail  dealers  for  Pocahontas,  and  say 
that  although  it  is  like  pulling  eye-teeth  to  get  them 
signed  up  they  simply  have  got  to  sign,  if  the  mines 
are  to  run  and  hold  the  men  through  the  summer. 
That  is,  retailers  are  being  held  to  their  contracts, 
which  require  the  shipment  of  stated  tonnage  every 
month,  beginning  April  1. 

A  survey  of  the  principal  coal  fields  contributing 
supplies  to  the  Chicago  market  follows : 

Franklin  and  Saline  Counties,  Ill. — A  nice  tonnage 
of  domestic  coal  is  moving.  Market  is  steady.  Steam 
trade  is  light.  Prepared  sizes  have  sold  at  $2.75, 
mine  run  at  $2.35  and  screenings  at  $2.05  to  $2.17, 
according  to  quantity,  quality  and  seller. 

Williamson  County.— The  tonnage  from  this  field 
has  been  quite  evenly  divided  between  domestic  and 
steam  trade.  Prepared  sizes  have  sold  in  the  mine 
at  $2.75,  but  in  some  instances  have  eased  off  to 
$2.50,  with  a  sale  or  two  at  as  low  as  $2.40;  the  top 
price  was  $2.80  for  extra  quality.  Mine  run  has 
sold  at  $2.35  to  $2.50,  and  screenings  have  held 
steady  with  sales  at  the  uniform  price  of  $2.05. 

Northern  Illinois. — In  this  district  domestic  busi¬ 
ness  ha?  predominated.  Sales  of  prepared  sizes 
have  registered  at  $3.25  to  $3.50,  mine  run  at  the 
uniform  price  of  $3.00,  and  screenings  at  $2.75  all  the 
way  down  to  $1.50,  the  lower  prices  being  for  ship¬ 
ments  to  the  far  northwest. 

Fair  Business  in  Springfield  District. 

Springfield. — Both  steam  and  domestic  business  has 
been  fair,  prepared  sizes  selling  around  $2.55  and 
up  to  $2.80  for  washed  coal.  Mine  run  has  changed 
hands  at  $2.30  and  $2.35,  and  screenings  at  $2.00  to 
$2.05. 

Standard — Rather  more  steam  than  domestic  coal 
has  been  moving  from  this  district.  The  market  is 
unsteady  and  prices  have  registered  at  $2.55  down 
to  $1.75  for  prepared  sizes,  $2.35  down  to  $1.85  for 
mine  run,  and  screenings  sales  have  shown  the  wide 
range  of  95  cents  to  $1.85,  according  to  operator’s 
necessities,  quality,  quantity,  etc. 

Staunton. — The  busines  reported  from  this  field 
has  been  nearly  all  domestic.  Prepared  sizes  have 
sold  at  $2.55  and  eased  off  to  $2.40;  very  little  mine 
run  has  changed  hands,  and  screenings  have  sold  at 
$1.50  and  all  the  way  down  to  $1.10. 

In  the  Indiana  fields'  the  situation  spots  up  much 
like  those  of  Illinois. 

Fourth  Vein  North. — Here  we  have  reported  about 
an  even  acre  split  between  domestic  and  steam 
business.  Prices  for  prepared  sizes  ranged  at  $2.75 
down  to  $2.55,  mine  run  sold  uniformly  at  $2.35,  and 
screenings,  which  are  in  small  supply,  sold  at  $2.05 
up  to  $2.17,  according  to  quality. 

Third  and  Fifth  Vein  North. — Prepared  sizes  sold 
uniformly  at  $2.55,  practically  no  mine  run  changed 
hands,  and  screenings  ranged  at  $2.05  down  to  $1.50, 
according  to  the  desire  of  operators  to  move  stuff. 

Fourth  Vein  South.— Sales  were  confined  largely 
to  steam  coal,  prepared  sizes  selling  at  $2.55  and  up 
to  $2.65  in  exceptional  cases,  mine  run  held  steady 
at  $2.35,  and  screenings  sold  around  $2.05  which  in¬ 
cluded  the  jobber’s  commission. 

Third,  Fifth  and  Seventh  Vein  South. — The  trade 
here  \vas  almost  exclusively  in  steam  coal.  Pre¬ 
pared  sizes  held  steady  at  $2.55  and  mine  run  at  $2.35, 
while  screenings  in  the  main  sold  at  $1.75  to  $1.85, 
with  exceptional  trades  at  $1.50  to  $1.60. 

Knox  County. — Sales  were  few  but  quite  a  large 
contract  movement  is  under  way  of  steam  coal. 
Prices  on  current  trades  are  around  $2.55  to  $2.75  for 
prepared  sizes,  $2.35  for  mine  run  and  $2.05  for 
screenings. 

Southern  Indiana. — A  particularly  good  work  was 
reported.  Sales  of  prepared  sizes  ranged  at  $2.55 
up,  with  washed  coal  bringing  as  high  as  $2.75.  Mine 
run  was  rather  choppy,  sales  being  recorded  at  $2.35 
all  the  way  down  to  $1.95.  The  screenings  situation 
is  excellent,  sales  being  reported  at  $2.05  up  to  $2.17, 
and  as  high  as  $2.30  was  paid  for  washed  coal. 

Some  few  year  contracts  have  been  entered  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  week,  they  being  for  Southern  Illinois 
coal  and  at  top  prices.  Franklin  and  Saline  Coun¬ 
ties  product  brought  $2.75  to  $2.85  for  prepared 
sizes  and  Williamson  County  2-inch  screenings  sold 
at  $2.17  to  $2.20. 


Trade  at  Buffalo. 


Bituminous  Trade  Remains  in  Doldrums,  but 
Anthracite  Shows  a  Slight  Revival. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  bituminous  trade  has 
improved  lately.  As  a  rule  the  shippers  report  the 
same  light  demand  and  the  same  tendency  of  ship¬ 
ments  to  accumulate,  although  great  effort  is  made 
to  keep  them  back,  for  demurrage  is  fatal  now,  with 
the  margin  of  profit  so  small.  There  is  no  govern¬ 
ment  restriction  as  to  profit,  but  it  appears  pretty 
certain  that  the  shippers  would  be  very  glad  of  a 
good,  clean  15  cents,  with  a  fair  movement  from  day 
to  day,  but  all  that  seems  pretty  far  away. 

The  reports  from  the  Canadian  trade  are  much  as 
they  were.  Toronto  is  still  full  of  coal  and  that  is 
always  the  barometer  for  the  trade  here.  It  is  re¬ 
ported  that  the  Canadian  consumption  has  fallen  off 
badly  since  the  munition  factories  closed  down,  and 
in  fact  business  activity  there  is  quite  as  lacking  as 
it  is  here.  That  is  the  difficulty  with  the  situation. 
The  general  consumption  of  manufactured  goods  is 
light,  for  the  public  is  not  willing  to  pay  present 
prices.  As  it  looks  now  the  fight  is  to  last  awhile. 
Business  will  start  up  fast  enough  when  it  is  set¬ 
tled  whether  cost  or  consumption  wins. 

The  jobbers  do  not  look  for  much  of  a  start  this 
spring.  Some  of  them  are  now  saying  that  it  will 
be  midsummer,  or  even  fall  before  things  are  ad¬ 
justed.  The  more  hopeful  say  that  things  will  move 
when  the  peace  treaty  is  signed,  which  ought  to  be 
soon.  Still  it  is  all  guesswork.  There  is  much  need 
of  more  activity.  We  need  the  work  and  it  needs 
us,  but  how  are  we  going  to  get  together?  The 
country  awaits  the  discovery  of  a  plan. 

Bituminous  Prices  Generally  Steady. 

The  bituminous  mines  are  running  at  a  slow  rate. 
It  seems  to  be  their  only  salvation.  If  they  were 
to  run  faster  than  the  consumer  will  buy  the  game 
would  be  up  in  a  short  time.  Prices  would  go  to 
smash  and  the  roads  would  overflow  with  unsold 
coal.  As  it  is,  prices  are  held  with  difficulty,  though 
they  are  fairly  firm.  They  have  held  for  a  number 
of  weeks  without  government  assistance,  so  they 
can  be  trusted  to  hold  till  the  stress  is  over.  It  is 
not  denied  that  there  is  coal  selling  at  cut  prices, 
but  an  inquiry  will  show  that  some  special  situation 
is  to  blame  for  it.  The  grade  may  be  low  or  the 
operator  has  some  special  reason  for  turning  out  a 
surplus.  Allegheny  Valley  prices  will  no  doubt  come 
down  to  Pittsburgh,  but  Pittsburgh  is  holding  to  the 
old  government  prices. 

The  anthracite  trade  has  improved  slightly  since 
it  became  known  that  prices  were  to  go  higher  in 
May.  Some  consumers  are  laying  in  their  winter 
supply.  It  sounds  good  that  they  are  able  to  do  so. 
For  years  this  has  not  been  possible,  so  the  con¬ 
sumer  is  taking  no  chance  in  buying  now.  The  qual- 
•  ity  is  not  what  it  used  to  be,  but  people  jest  about 
it  and  say  that  is  made  up  in  price.  It  is  all  they 
can  do. 

Anthracite  is  going  into  lake  vessels  fast.  There 
is  probably  150,000  tons  afloat  now,  but  that  is  merely 
to  get  rid  of  paying  demurrage.  The  upper  lakes 
do  not  want  it.  A  steamer  is  leaving  to  load  soft 
coal  in  Ohio,  so  the  lake  season  is  opening  in  a  way, 
but  there  is  no  activity  and  there  will  be  none  till 
ore  begins  to  move.  So  far  no  ore  charters  have 
been  made. 


Coal  Tonnage  of  New  York  Harbor. 


The  following  tabulation  shows  the  number  of 
cars  of  anthracite  and  bituminous  handled  over  all 
the  railroad  coal  piers  in  New  York  harbor  for 


several  weeks  past : 
Week  of — 

January  23-29  . 

January  30-February  5.. 

February  6-12  . 

February  13-19  . 

February  20-26  . 

February  27-March  5... 

March  6-12  . 

March  13-19  . 

March  20-26  . 


Anthracite. 

Bituminous. 

5,705 

5,858 

5,124 

6,763 

3,638 

5,273 

3,532 

6,420 

3,017 

4,718 

2,765 

4,763 

1,121 

1,431 

1,504 

1,883 

870 

2,661 
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Conditions  at  Baltimore. 


Bituminous  Shows  Little  Activity,  with  Prices 
Inclined  to  Spottiness. 

Tlie  soft  coal  trade  is  still  wavering  in  the  balance 
as  to  the  setting  a  new  standard  of  price.  With  de¬ 
mand  light  and  many  mines  working  but  one  to 
three  days  a  week,  with  coal  offering  for  imme¬ 
diate  shipment  below  prices  offered  on  contract,  and 
with  sales  of  an  emergency  nature  at  many  points 
even  below  those  figures,  the  market  is  strictly  one 
for  purchasers.  Comparatively  few  contracts  have 
been  made  so  far  for  the  coming  season  and  most  of 
the  coal  men  report  some  old  line  customers  who 
they  had  thought  would  be  signed  up  by  this  time 
as  holding  off  for  the  time  being. 

The  prices  on  some  of  the  coal  sold  at  terminals 
here,  as  against  the  general  line  of  quotations  on 
contracts,  are  such  as  to  encourage  many  buyers  to 
remain  in  the  open  market  for  the  time,  especially 
as  they  believe  that  there  is  no  immediate  prospect 
of  a  boost.  On  the  other  hand,  the  best  posted  coal 
men  here  feel  that  a  turn  of  the  tide  is  due  and  are 
advising  their  customers  to  take  coal  now  on  con¬ 
tract  as  best  for  all  concerned,  the  mines  needing  the 
stimulus  of  added  working  time  and  business  men 
getting  the  protection  of  sure  supplies  at  fair  prices. 

The  experience  of  one  local  middleman  who  has 
just  returned  from  some  important  mining  districts 
is  typical.  In  the  districts  producing  high-grade  coal 
he  found  a  strong  sentiment  to  hold  the  contract 
prices  up  to  the  old  government  maximums  of  $2.95 
and  $2.75.  Indeed,  most  of  the  producers  refused 
to  consider  any  figures  under  those  for  either  short 
or  long-term  contracts.  On  the  other  hand,  a  num¬ 
ber  admitted  recent  sales  for  immediate  shipments 
at  figures  below  that  rate.  Others  admitted  that 
they  had  sold  far  below  that  rate  on  coal  caught  at 
tide,  and  coal  held  up  by  the  embargo  against  the 
New  York  ports. 

Operators  Anxious  to  Hold  Men. 

Several  explained  their  immediate  sales  at  lower 
prices  by  the  fact  that  they  had  been  able  only  to 
operate  from  one  to  two  days  a  week  and  found 
that  they  could  not  hope  to  hold  their  workers  with 
less  than  three  days  of  operation  per  week.  They 
were  hoping  to  boost  up  their  time  to  three  days 
by  immediate  sales  of  coal.  All  admitted  that  it 
was  hard  to  believe  that  a  condition  could  be  main¬ 
tained  in  which  as  high  as  $2.95  was  being  asked 
for  contract  coal  of  a  good  grade  while  spot  sales 
were  made  on  the  same  coal  at  from  $2.25  to  $2.50. 

The  immediate  situation  at  Baltimore  is  off  even 
from  sale  prices  at  the  mines,  for  not  a  little  coal 
caught  here  has  been  sacrificed  at  a  mine  basis  from 
$2  to  $2.40.  The  situation  was  not  improved  any  by 
the  government  releasing  180  cars  of  Navy  coal  to 
the  bunker  loading  of  the  port,  to  the  exclusion  of 
a  number  of  private  handlers  of  bunker  business. 

The  hard  coal  situation  here  is  also  a  little  uncer¬ 
tain.  Offerings  are  being  made  here  of  any  kind 
of  coal  desired,  and  it  is  no  secret  that  some  cuts 
are  in  order.  The  general  run  of  the  independents 
are  holding  fast  to  the  company  circular.  Many  are 
saying  that  they  will  close  their  mines  entirely 
rather  than  cut,  but  the  trade  here  rather  expects 
to  see  some  independent  coal  offered  at  a  rate  to 
attract  business. 

While  the  wholesale  rate  remains  as  it  is,  there 
is  a  hesitancy  to  fix  on  a  definite  retail  policy  for  the 
entire  summer  season.  Several  meetings  of  retailers 
have  been  held.  It  still  seems  likely  that  there  may 
be  some  cut  from  the  existing  retail  schedule  for  the 
spring  and  early  summer  at  least,  with  an  advance  to 
absorb  the  wholesale  advance  over  the  balance  of 
the  season  until  the  next  winter  schedule  comes  out. 


The  U.  S.  Shipping  Board  has  decided  not  to 
build  any  more  wooden  ships.  The  170  vessels  on 
the  ways  will  not  be  completed,  orders  having  been 
given  to  finish  only  the  hulls,  which  will  be  used 
as  barges  for  the  most  part,  though  some  may  be 
fitted  up  as  schooners.  In  any  event,  the  majority  of 
them  will  probably  find  their  way  eventually  into  the 
coal-carrying  trade. 


Conditions  at  Cincinnati.  Hampton  Roads  Market. 


Retailers  Contracting  More  Actively,  but 
Steam-Users  Still  Hold  Off. 

I  rom  the  condition  of  gradually  growing  spot 
movements  of  coal  in  the  Cincinnati  districts,  re¬ 
ported  last  week,  the  situation  has  progressed  to  the 
opening  of  actual  contracting  for  the  season,  for  con¬ 
tracts  are  being  made  now,  in  spite  of  normal  hesi¬ 
tancy.  It  is  true  that  the  contracts  thus  far  signed 
are  not  as  yet  numerous,  that  they  are  very  largely 
for  smokeless  coals  and  that,  in  many  cases,  the 
provision  is  applied  that  the  price  to  be  paid  shall 
be  contingent  upon  the  rate  reliably  prevailing  at  the 
time  of  delivery,  but  there  is  a  very  good  reason 
why  coal  producers  and  operators  generally  should 
find  gratification  in  the  disposition  thus  early,  under 
conditions  that  some  regard  as  decidedly  uncertain, 
to  contract  at  all. 

It  is  to  be  said,  also,  that  the  greater  portion  of 
the  contracts  are  for  domestic  use.  They  are  made 
with  retailers,  who  want  to  feel  sure  about  their  sup¬ 
ply  and  who  have  a  steady  trade  that  they  know 
they  will  be  called  on  to  serve.  In  only  a  few  ex¬ 
ceptional  cases  does  it  include  steam-users,  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  whom  are  awaiting  April  developments 
in  the  market.  In  the  minds  of  most  of  these  lat¬ 
ter,  perhaps,  is  the  thought  that  there  may  be  a  break 
in  prices.  They  do  not  really  expect  it,  but  a  good 
many  of  them  have  felt  that  it  was  wise  to  wait  at 
least  until  next  month  to  see  whether  it  did  not 
show  up,  especially  in  view  of  the  fac'  that,  as  to 
their  supply,  they  are  in  good  condition  to  wait 
without  danger  of  losing  any  important  opportuni¬ 
ties  or  any  profitable  operation. 

April  to  Determine  Prices. 

Most  of  the  inquiries  for  propositions  refer  to 
April  and  operators  say  that  that  month  will,  more 
than  probably,  dispose  of  the  doubts  and  end  the 
waiting.  In  the  meantime,  prices  hold  firm  and  there 
is  the  least  possible  amount  of  weakening.  A  not¬ 
able  exception  was  the  sale  during  the  week  of  a  con¬ 
siderable  quantity  of  coal  to  a  local  steel  mill  on  the 
basis  of  $1.75  for  run-of-mine.  What  this  transac¬ 
tion  meant  may  be  realized  from  the  statement  that 
the  steel  plant  that  bought  the  coal  owns  its  own 
mines  and  usually  produces  its  own  coal. 

On  the  other  hand,  out  of  43  producers  in  an 
association,  14  reported  last  week  new  contracts 
amounting  to  approximately  125,000  tons  at  steadily- 
maintained  prices  of  $2.75  for  run  of  mine  and  $3.25 
for  prepared  sizes,  with  a  constant  disposition  on 
the  part  of  the  latter  to  stiffen.  It  is  freely  predicted 
that  by  June  or  July  these  prices  will  go  to  $3.25 
and  $3.50. 

Retailers  say  that  their  trade  is  as  yet  not  very 
responsive  to  appeals  to  buy  early.  One  declares  that 
out  of  letters  to  about  two  thousand  customers  who 
last  year  contracted  for  their  winter’s  supply  in 
March  and  April,  he  barely  had  any  sort  of  a  reply 
from  10  per  cent. 

Altogether  the  producers  and  jobbers  are  counting 
on  April  pretty  strong.  General  lake  shipments  by 
way  of  Sandusky  will  begin  within  a  few  weeks, 
though  there  are  those  who  say  that  most  of  tlie  lake 
stuff  will  not  go  this  year  until  June  or  even  July. 
Shipments  to  New  England  and  for  export  are 
larger  and  are  expected  to  go  to  a  fine  total  when 
the  ships  are  available. 

An  encouraging  feature  of  the  local  situation  is 
the  gradual  reduction  of  river  stocks,  which  are  ap¬ 
parently  being  worked  out  without  the  relief  from 
the  commission  of  the  railroad  administration,  which 
heard  a  petition  for  a  reduction  of  the  railroad  end 
of  a  joint  rate  from  Cincinnati  to  Indianapolis  and 
intervening  points  for  coal  brought  to  this  city  by 
water  for  re-shipment,  about  a  month  ago,  and  has 
not  yet  reported  its  findings. 


Large  Tonnage  of  Coal  at  Tidewater— 
Increase  in  Foreign  Shipments. 


■on  of  the  Virginian  Ry„  which  are  of  significance 
o  the  coal  trade,  have  been  made  within  the  past 
week,  the  office  of  general  manager  of  the  road 
being  abolished  and  approximately  one  hundred  men 
in  subordinate  positions  discharged  because  of  the 
recent  decrease  in  the  transportation  of  coal  from 
the  mines  to  Hampton  Roads. 

Federal  Manager  C.  H.  Hix  frankly  states  that  the 
business  of  the  Virginian  Railway  has  fallen  off 
greatly  since  the  first  of  the.  year,  and  especially  its 
coal  carrying  business.  The  Virginian  is  one  of  the 
large  and  important  coal  carrying  railroads  in  the 
l  nited  States.  Nearly  90  per  cent  of  its  freight  busi¬ 
ness  is  the  transportation  of  coal.  The  road  handles 
considerable  lumber  in  the  West  Virginia  region  and 
immense  quantities  of  peanuts  in  the  tidewater  sec¬ 
tion  of  V  irginia,  but  its  chief  business  is  transporting 
coal  from  the  mines  to  the  piers  in  the  Hampton 
Roads  district. 


At  present  the  supply  of  coal  at  the  Hampton 
Roads  district  is  so  large  that  all  shipments  could 
stop  for  weeks  and  still  there  would  be  coal  for  the 
bunkering  of  vessels  coming  into  this  port,  not  only 
because  the  supply  of  coal  is  great  but  because  the 
movement  of  vessels  is  light,  although  there  was  a 
larger  movement  of  vessels  during  the  past  week 
than  has  been  recorded  within  the  past  two  months. 


Virginian  Somewhat  Demoralized. 

The.  V irginian  Ry.  has  been  in  a  somewhat  de¬ 
moralized  condition  for  nearly  two  years,  having  had 
two  Federal  managers  within  the  past  12  months,  and 
also  having  had  numerous  changes  in  the  personnel 
of  minor  officials.  Railroad  men  believe  that  Fed- 
eral  Manager  Hix  will  remedy  these  conditions 
within  a  reasonable  length  of  time  and  eventually 
put  the  Virginian  once  more  on  a  paying  basis.  The 
\  irginian  is  one  of  the  most  substantially  constructed 
railways  in  the  country  and  is  a  valuable  piece  of 
railroad  property  even  under  such  adverse  condi¬ 
tions  as  now  obtain. 

Not  only  is  there  vast  quantities  of  coal  piled  up 
at  the  piers  in  the  Hampton  Roads  district  but  the 
coal  yards  of  the  retail  dealers  in  Norfolk,  Ports¬ 
mouth,  Newport  News,  Hampton  and  Old  Point 
Comfort  are  overflowing  with  all  classes  of  coal, 
and  as  spring  is  here  and  the  summer  near  there 
is  no  chance  for  the  dealers  to  dispose  of  this  surplus 
supply  until  next  fall  and  winter  unless  the  con¬ 
sumers,  business  and  domestic,  heed  the  slogan  to 
buy  their  coal  at  once. 

The  price  of  bituminous  coal  in  carload  lots 
dropped  in  this  market  Monday  of  the  present  week 
from  $7.50  per  ton  to  $6.50  per  ton.  Figures  on 
other  coals  remain  the  same  as  when  the  Federal 
Government  removed  its  war  time  restrictions. 

Dumpings  at  the  Hampton  Roads  piers  for  March 
up  to  and  including  March  21  amounted  to  559,672 
tons,  divided  among  the  several  railroads  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Norfolk  &  Western,  at  Lambert  Point,  218,- 
734  tons;  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  at  Newport  News, 
179,733  tons;  Virginian,  at  Sewell’s  Point,  161,205 
tons. 

Coal  shipments  to  New  England  points  are  light 
but  there  is  considerable  increase,  in ,  shipments  to 
foreign  ports. 


After  having  recovered  from  the  exertion  of  work 
on  his  income  tax  blanks  for  some  days  prior  to  the 
15th,  our  friend  Joggins  has  revived  sufficiently  to 
say  it  is  wonderful  how  the  7s,  8s  and  9s  pile  up  in 
the  expense  account,  while  the  record  of  receipts 
seems  to  be  filled  with  Is,  2s  and  3s. 


Arthur  H.  Colby,  formerly  of  New  York,  but  of 
late  supervising  important  contracts  in  the  Provi¬ 
dence  market  on  behalf  of  mining  companies,  is  now 
sales  manager  for  the  old  house  of  John  R.  White 
&  Son,  Inc.,  and  will  develop  the  wholesale  interests 
thereof. 


Does  the  reduction  of  steel  prices,  with  the  stim¬ 
ulating  effect  on  the  market  that  ensued,  substan¬ 
tiate  Mr.  Rice’s  remark  relative  to  coal  prices? 
There  is  a  lot  of  difference  between  steel  and  coal, 
to  be  sure,  but,  perhaps,  there  are  points  of  similar¬ 
ity  also. 
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Twin  Cities  Market  Review. 


Buyers,  Expecting  Lower  Prices,  Give  Little 
Heed  to  Early  Buying  Advice. 

Conditions  in  the  coal  world  in  this  territory  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  rather  undemonstrative.  The  railroad 
situation  has  served  to  hold  back  activities  in  other 
directions.  The  approach  of  the  new  season  has 
not  brought  with  it  any  real  development,  so  far. 
Members  of  the  trade  are  wondering  how  they  are 
to  plan  for  the  new  season.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  general  demand  for  reduced  costs  will  apply 
to  coal.  Yet  all  signs  point  to  a  continuance  of  high 
prices. 

The  action  of  the  government  committee  in  Wash¬ 
ington  upon  steel  prices,  and  the  considering  of  other 
items  of  building  materials,  is  indicative  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  feeling  on  the  part  of  consumers.  It  is  not 
necessarily  a  logical  view  that  is  held.  It  is  in  gen¬ 
eral,  an  indictment  in  blank  of  high  costs,  and  a 
feeling  that  there  must  be  a  decline.  Just  how  this 
is  to  be  met,  remains  to  be  seen. 

A  published  report  points  to  the  possible  contin¬ 
uance  of  government  control  of  coal,  although  there 
has  been  nothing  in  the  period  of  such  control  to 
encourage  any  hope  of  lower  prices,  as  a  result. 
Yet  unless  there  is  some  method  devised  whereby 
this  general  demand  can  be  accomplished,  there  will 
be  pressure  upon  the  government,  to  take  some  such 
action. 

Already  there  is  a  recommendation  issued,  to  buy 
coal  early.  The  reasons  given  were  vague  and  frag¬ 
mentary,  largely  alluding  to  the  probabilities  of  bet¬ 
ter  service  now  than  will  be  available  later.  Yet  the 
reasons,  so  far  as  they  are  advanced,  give  little  real 
ground  for  the  assumption.  It  may  be  well  founded, 
but  it  lacks  convincing  force,  however  good  the  ad¬ 
vice  may  be.  And  the  tendency,  after  one  period 
of  early  buying,  followed  by  a  mild  season  that  did 
not  reveal  the  wisdom  of  the  step,  will  be  to  swing 
to  the  other  extreme.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
trade  would  much  prefer  early  buying.  It  simplifies 
distribution,  and  helps  all  concerned. 

But  there  must  be  more  to  it  than  the  accommo¬ 
dation  of  the  trade.  Consumers  will  not  give  much 
heed  to  any  request  which  is  based  upon  that  alone. 
They  must  be  shown  that  their  own  needs  are  to  be 
better  cared  for,  or  are  assured  in  a  manner  other¬ 
wise  impossible,  if  they  are  inclined  to  give  much 
attention  to  the  suggestion.  And  so  far,  no  such 
reasons  have  been  advanced. 

Teamsters  have  made  a  demand  for  increased 
wages  in  various  lines,  and  the  retail  coal  trade 
will  doubtless  have  to  bear  its  share  of  the  increase, 
if  it  is  generally  allowed. 


Johnstown  Notes. 

Milton  Black,  a  Meyersdale  coal  operator,  was  in 
Johnstown  on  business  on  Tuesday. 

George  T.  Robinson,  of  the  Operators’  CM.  Co., 
Johnstown,  has  been  in  Philadelphia  for  several  days. 

John  C.  Cosgrove,  of  Cosgrove  &  Co.,  Johnstown, 
was  in  New  York  the  past  week  on  business.  A.  K. 
Cosgrove,  in  charge  of  the  Philadelphia  office  of  the 
company,  has  been  in  Boston. 

Harry  Crichton,  of  the  Johnstown  C.  &  C.  Co.,  has 
returned  from  New  York,  where  he  visited  his 
brother,  John  N.  Crichton,  who  had  been  critically  ill 
with  influenza.  John  Crichton  will  look  after  the 
new  New  York  office  of  the  Johnstown  C.  &  C.  Co. 
His  condition  was  reported  Wednesday  as  much  im¬ 
proved. 

The  past  week  saw  very  little  change  from  pre¬ 
vious  weeks  in  the  condition  of  the  coal  trade  in  the 
Johnstown  field.  There  were  some  brokers  and  op¬ 
erators  who  expressed  the  belief  that  the  inquiries 
were  probably  somewhat  fewer  the  past  week  than 
during  the  previous  week.  They  were  not  sure 
whether  the  slight  falling-off  was  due  to  the  sunJ™<-r‘ 
like  weather  conditions  or  to  good  movement.  What 
inquiries  are  coming  in  are  for  coal  in  small  lots, 
a  car  or  two  here  and  a  car  or  two  there.  Few  con¬ 
tracts  are  being  written  yet. 


Situation  at  Boston. 


Some  Coal  Is  Moving  on  Old  Contracts — 
Retailers  Fairly  Well  Stocked. 

The  bituminous  market  may  still  be  characterized 
as  a  “waiting  market.”  Buyers  now  are  making 
considerable  headway  in  reducing  stocks  of  large 
size  on  hand  a  few  weeks  back.  There  is  a  limited 
amount  of  coal  moving,  but  mostly  on  old  contracts 
that  are  being  filled.  So  far  as  known,  there  is  no 
demurrage  coal  on  hand  in  Boston  at  present.  The 
same  statement  will  apply  to  Providence  and  Port¬ 
land.  This  is  most  unusual,  but  is  a  sign  of  the 
cautious  buying  policy  generally  prevailing — not  to 
mention  the  handicap  of  uncertainty  of  many  essen¬ 
tial  elements. 

Barge  contracts  are  being  made  on  the  basis  of 
$2.25  over  the  year  and  steamer  contracts  at  $2. 
The  barge  rates  are  higher,  of  course,  because  of 
their  ability  to  reach  more  places  and  because  they 
carry  much  smaller  loads.  The  Railroad  Adminis¬ 
tration  will  serve  New  England  well  if  it  will  make 
the  proper  move  on  rates  and  do  it  promptly.  As 
things  stand  now  (one  man  figured  it  out  the  other 
day)  coal  can  be  brought,  say  to  Lowell,  for  in¬ 
stance,  all-rail  from  the  Pennsylvania  mines,  after 
having  been  purchased  there  at  $2.95,  and  delivered 
in  Lowell  at  about  $1  less  than  coal  from  the  New 
River  region.  This  is  a  direct  reverse  of  old 
conditions  when  water  rates  were  much  more  fa¬ 
vorable. 

It  is  felt  here  that  as  soon  as  business  turns  for 
the  better,  and  there  are  signs  that  that  time  is  not 
far  distant,  the  mines  will  find  a  serious  labor  short¬ 
age,  principally  because  of  the  large  number  of  for¬ 
eigners  who  will  return  to  their  native  lands.  The 
large  earnings  the  foreigners  have  made  in  the  war 
period  are  responsible  for  this  situation,  say  the  men 
who  have  recently  returned  from  those  regions.  Of 
course,  with  a  shortage  of  labor  wages  will  tend 
upwards,  rather  than  downwards,  and  the  result 
will  inevitably  be  higher  coal  prices  all  around. 

Retail  Sales  Increase. 

Retailers  report  that  there  has  been  a  noticeable 
increase  in  sales  this  week,  undoubtedly  due  in  large 
measure  to  the  “Buy  Early”  drive.  Certainly  the 
warm  weather  has  not  been  conducive  to  a  rush  of 
coal  orders.  Stocks  on  hand  in  the  yards  of  the 
•retailers  still  continue  to  be  very  large  for  this 
season,  with  the  resultant  effect  that  the  dealers  are 
not  in  any  hurry  to  place  orders.  Most  of  them 
want  to  see  a  chance  to  change  a  new  dollar  for 
an  old  one,  at  least,  but  the  New  England  Associa¬ 
tion  is  doing  its  best  to  start  the  retailers  on  a  buying 
campaign,  as  well  as  the  public.  Owing  to  New 
England’s  peculiar  geographical  position  it  must 
secure  most  of  its  coal  when  the  going  is  good — 
in  the  summer — or  its  case  is  hopeless.  During  the 
war  the  coal  trade  has  had  enough  trouble  without 
going  out  of  its  way  to  find  more,  so  probably  the 
retailers  will  begin  buying  largely  right  away.  The 
greatest  handicap  to  this  plan  is  the  danger  of  tie- 
ing  up  too  much  capital. 

Another  conference  has  been  held  between  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  coalmen  and  the  employes  regarding 
the  proposed  new  wage  agreement  to  take  the  place 
of  the  one  expiring  on  May  1,  but  no  progress  has 
been  made.  Thus  far  the  coalmen  seem  to  lack  the 
necessary  unity  to  enable  them  to  turn  down  the 
union  and  a  compromise  of  some  sort  probably  will 
be  the  ultimate  result,  despite  the  first  belief  that  a 
strike  might  be  permitted  rather  than  make  con¬ 
cessions.  It  has  been  felt  from  the  first  that  the 
union  was  not  seriously  pressing  for  all  of  the  fea¬ 
tures  in  the  agreement  that  had  been  offered  by  it. 
Perhaps  the  hardest  nut  to  crack  in  connection  with 
preventing  an  .increase  at  this  time  is  the  fact  that 
the  cost  of  living  is  going  up  instead  of  down,  de¬ 
spite  the  encouraging  Government  reports  to  the 
effect  that  “necessities  of  life  are  about  to  become 
cheaper.”  Higher  prices  mean  higher  wages— and 
higher  wages  mean  higher  prices ;  it’s  a  sort  of  ring- 
around-rosy  game  that  is  going  on,  economically 
speaking. 


West  Virginia  Conditions. 

A  Slight  Production  Increase  Reported  from 
Most  Districts  in  the  State. 

Charleston,  W.  Va.,  March  26. — Such  changes 
as  there  were  in  trade  conditions  in  West  Virginia 
during  the  third  week  of  March  were  for  the  better, 
and  if  anything  there  was  an  increase  in  the  output, 
but  it  was  only  slight.  It  did,  however,  apply  to 
nearly  every  producing  district,  regardless  of  wheth¬ 
er  such  district  supplied  the  East  or  the  West.  It 
was  not  so  much  a  demand  for  run-of-mine  or  slack 
as  it  was  for  special  sizes — for  lump  and  egg. 

Owing  to  the  warm  weather  which  prevailed 
throughout  the  winter,  it  is  believed  there  will  be 
no  activity  in  the  lake  trade  before  April  15,  the 
northwestern  docks  having  carried  over  three  or 
four  million  tons  from  last  season.  Only  a  few 
instances  have  been  reported  of  any  reduction  from 
standard  prices  at  the  mines.  The  difficulty  has  been 
during  the  last  few  weeks  in  some  fields  in  securing 
sufficient  equipment,  though  that  does  not  apply  to 
districts  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state. 

Diminishing  stock  piles,  particularly  in  the  West, 
are  partly  responsible  for  a  slight  stimulation  of 
the  demand  for  Kanawha  district  coal,  there  having 
been  a  little  more  fuel  mined  during  the  week  end¬ 
ing  March  22  than  was  the  case  in  either  of  the  two 
preceding  weeks. 

No  change  featured  conditions  in  the  New  River 
district  during  the  week  ending  March  15,  the  out¬ 
put  remaining  at  about  50  per  cent.  Though  much 
coal  was  going  to  the  Navy,  there  were  no  export 
orders  in  evidence.  The  demand  for  prepared  sizes 
showed  improvement,  but  the  trouble  was  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  producing  slack  in  order  to  secure  the  egg 
and  lump.  Shipments  of  New  River  coal  to  the 
West  are  slightly  on  the  increase.  There  have  been 
only  one  or  two  local  reductions  from  standard 
prices  insofar  as  it  is  possible  to  learn. 

Further  gains  in  production  were  recorded  in  the 
Pocahontas  region,  the  output  being  increased  from 
271,000  tons  to  288,000  tons— a  gain  of  17,000  tons. 

A  somewhat  better  demand  in  the  West  was  seen 
in  the  increase  of  production  in  the  Logan  district, 
where  the  output  reached  107,000  tons  as  against 
100,000  tons  for  the  previous  week.  It  will  thus 
be  observed  that  conditions  are  somewhat  more  en¬ 
couraging  and  have  had  a  tendency  to  still  further 
strengthen  prices. 

There  has  been  little  variation  in  conditions  in 
the  last  few  weeks  in  the  Fairmont  region.  Pro¬ 
duction  is  only  from  ZV/z  per  cent  to  50  per  cent 
of  normal.  There  was  during  the  third  week  of 
the  month  a  slight  increase  in  tonnage  for  tide¬ 
water.  Cars  loaded  out  daily  from  Fairmont 
proper  did  not  average  over  from  300  to  600.  There 
seems  to  have  been  a  few  more  mines  idle  during 
the  week  than  had  been  the  case  earlier  in  the 
month. 


Bertha  Co.  Opens  Detroit  Office 

The  Bertha  Coal  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  will  shortly 
open  up  a  branch  office  at  Detroit,  for  the  sale  of 
their  coal.  The  new  office,  it  is  understood,  will  be 
in  charge  of  Vaughn  Jolliffe,  of  Fairmont,  who  re¬ 
cently  received  his  discharge  from  the  Aero  Sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Army,  Mr.  Jolliffe  being  a  Lieutenant 
in  this  service  and  having  seen  almost  a  year  of 
active  duty  in  France  and  Italy.  The  growing  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  Bertha  Coal  Co.  in  Michigan  and  Can¬ 
ada  is  responsible  for  their  opening  this  office. 


Illustrative  of  the  cordial  and  helpful  co-operation 
that  existed  between  retailers  and  the  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istrators  in  so  many  places  is  the  fact  that  Paul  K. 
Randall,  former  Fuel  Administrator  of  the  county, 
has  been  appointed  Fuel  Commissioner  of  the  Retail 
Coal  Merchants’  Association  of  Westchester  County, 
New  York.  Mr.  Randall  will  have  his  office  in  the 
Realty  Building,  White  Plains,  N.  Y.  As  indicated 
in  these  columns  heretofore,  he  is  a  son  of  the  late 
Frank  E.  Randall,  a  lawyer  of  this  city  and  former 
president  of  the  Empire  CM.  Co.,  operating  for  many 
years  at  Landgraf,  W.  Va. 
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Conditions  at  Pittsburgh. 

Big  Contract  Buyers  Feel  Around  for  Good 
Quality  Coals. 

During  the  past  week  a  spirit  of  optimism  has 
developed  among  the  operators  and  shippers  in  this 
district  which  appears  to  be  well  founded,  as  the 
inquiries  received  have  been  more  numerous  and 
quite  a  number  of  small  contracts  have  been  closed 
for  the  ensuing  year.  It  has  developed  that  one 
contract  which  it  was  hoped  would  be  landed  in 
smokeless  fields  of  this  State  has  gone  to  the  Poca¬ 
hontas  field,  the  firm  consuming  this  coal  having 
been  zoned  out  of  the  Pocahontas  field  for  two 
years  and  having  used  the  low  volatile  coals  of 
Pennsylvania  with  success  during  this  period;  the 
shippers  who  had  been  supplying  this  tonnage'  had 
hoped  to  be  able  to  continue  to  control  the  business, 
but  this  they  were  unable  to  do. 

There  are  several  inquiries  going  the  rounds  for 
tonnages  from  100,000  to  150,000  tons  which,  it  is 
the  hope  of  the  operators,  can  be  placed  success¬ 
fully  in  this  field,  and  while  the  outlook  is  very  good 
for  the  placing  of  this  business,  some  of  the  opera¬ 
tors  who  have  submitted  figures  are  more  or  less 
•optimistic  about  it. 

There  is  a  firm  belief,  which  apparently  is  well- 
founded,  that  the  present  prices  prevailing  on  Penn- 
*  sylvania  and  Northern  West  Virginia  coals  will  not 
long  remain  at  the  present  levels,  as  it  is  under¬ 
stood  that  the  number  of  miners  who  have  booked 
passage  for  return  to  Europe  as  soon  as  vessels  are 
available  is  greatly  in  excess  of  previous  estimates, 
and  from  present  indications  the  labor  shortage  in 
the  coal  fields  will  become  very  marked  as  the  sum¬ 
mer  advances. 

Sellers  Foresee  Labor  Shortage. 

fo  show  the  general  trend  of  prices,  quotations 
have  been  made  for  spot  delivery  of  $2.25  per  ton; 

6  months’  contract,  $2.35;  yearly  contract,  $2.60. 
This  is  not  an  isolated  instance,  but  serves  to  show 
that  the  operators  are  very  much  alive  to  the  fact 
that  with  the  labor  shortage  which  is  bound  to 
come,  spot  coal  will  probably  be  sold  at  a  very  stiff 
advance  within  the  next  six  months.  Just  what  the 
market  price  on  spot  coal  is  would  be  hard  to  esti¬ 
mate,  as  prices  ranging  from  $2  to  $2.60  are  quoted, 
the  lower  price  naturally  being  for  the  less  desira¬ 
ble  grades,  while  the  higher  price  is  for  the  quality 
coal,  carefully  prepared. 

The  buyers  of  fuel  from  this  field  are  paying  par¬ 
ticular  attention  to  the  quality  at  this  time,  as  the 
following  illustration  will  show:  A  consumer  in 
the  East  was  quoted  $1.85  for  50  cars  of  mine-run 
Youghiogheny  gas  coal,  but  the  order  was  finally 
given  to  an  operator  who  had  previously  supplied 
this  firm  at  $2.25,  it  being  understood  that  the  con¬ 
sumer  feared  that  the  cheaper  coal  offered  was  an 
inferior  grade. 

There  is  a  very  limited  demand  for  coke  at  the 
present  time  and  the  price  is  very  unsettled,  the 
new  price  on  steel  and  iron  not  yet  having  had  the 
desired  effect  of  stimulating  either  the  sale  or  pro¬ 
duction.  Furnace  coke  is  being  sold  at  from  $3.75 
to  $4.50,  while  foundry  coke  is  $5.25  to  $6,  some 
of  the  better-known  grades  being  approximately  25 
cents  above  these  prices. 

It  is  understood  that  a  few  scattered  lake  ship¬ 
ments  have  been  made  largely  by  companies  who 
have  their  own  docks  at  the  Head  of  the  Lakes.  It 
is  understood,  however,  that  the  movement  has  been 
very  small  to  date,  reaching  only  the  total  of  some 
six  or  eight  thousand  tons. 


Sidney  S.  Cofer,  general  manager  of  the  Bluefield 
Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Bluefield,  W.  Va.,  died  suddenly 
of  apoplexy  last  Monday.  He  was  57  years  of  age 
and  in  1900  organized  the  company  with  which  he 
was  identified  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was 
also  associated  with  the  Flat-Top  Fuel  Co.  at  one 
time  as  secretary-treasurer. 


The  retail  dealers  of  Orange  County,  New  York, 
held  a  meeting  at  Goshen  yesterday. 


Charles  L.  Smith. 

One  of  the  very  well-known  young  men  of  the 
New  \ork  trade  is  Charles  L.  Smith,  who  is  now 
associated  with  the  St.  George  Coal  Co. 

Mr.  Smith  was  connected  with  one  of  the  dailies 
at  the  outset  of  his  career,  but  soon  turned  to  the 
coal  trade  and  became  an  employe  of  J.  Samuel 
Smoot,  whose  business  was  later  merged  in  the 
Smoot-Weaver  Coal  Co.  During  his  association 
with  that  office,  Mr.  Smoot  became  commissioner 
of  the  Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Association  and  Mr. 
Smith  became  his  deputy. 

After  12  years  in  the  retail  trade,  Mr.  Smith 
entered  the  wholesale  trade  as  a  salesman  for  Whit¬ 
ney  &  Kemmerer,  with  whom  he  was  associated  for 
eight  years. 

During  the  past  dozen  years  or  so  Mr.  Smith 
has  exercised  his  talent  for  journalism  by  writing 
for  the  Retail  Coalman,  of  which  he  is  the  eastern 
representative. 

He  is  a  prominent  member  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Society,  being  connected  with  prominent  old  families 
of  Allegheny  Counfy. 


Official  Staff,  Elkhorn  Coal  Corp. 

At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  Elkhorn  Coal 
Corp.,  the  following  directors  were  elected :  G.  W. 
Fleming,  J.  N.  Camden,  George  A.  Baird,  J.  C. 
Fenhagen,  Edward  Cornell,  J.  W.  M.  Stewart,  J.  F. 
Caulfield,  A.  H.  S.  Post,  A.  E.  Nusbaum,  S.  P. 
Fetter  and  Jno.  E.  Buckingham. 

New  York  and  Baltimore  capitalists  are  repre¬ 
sented,  it  will  be  seen,  as  well  as  prominent  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  state  of  Kentucky,  wherein  the  mines 
are  located. 

The  following  executive  committee  was  chosen: 
G.  W.  Fleming,  J.  N.  Camden  and  Edward  Cornell. 

Officers  were  elected  as  follows:  C.  W.  Watson, 
chairman  of  the  board;  G.  W.  Fleming,  president; 
J.  F.  Caulfield,  vice-president  and  treasurer,  and  J. 
W.  M.  Stewart,  secretary. 

From  a  local  standpoint  the  most  interesting 
change  is  the  elevation  of  Mr.  Caulfield  from  treas¬ 
urer  and  assistant  secretary  to  vice-president  and 
treasurer.  Mr.  Caulfield  was  long  identified  with 
the  Consolidation  office  in  this  city,  being"  attached, 
particularly,  to  the  office  of  J.  E.  Parsons,  the  New 
York  manager,  when  he  was  located  at  No.  1  Broad¬ 
way. 


The  breaker  of  the  Carlton  Coal  Co.  at  Minooka, 
just  outside  of  Scranton,  was  burned  one  night  re¬ 
cently  by  a  fire  believed  to  have  been  caused  by  de¬ 
fective  insulation. 


More  Territory  for  Garfield  &  Proctor. 

Much  interest  has  been  shown  through¬ 
out  the  trade  in  the  recent  announcement  of 
the  Garfield  &  Proctor  Coal  Co.,  to  the 
effect  that  they  will  be  the  sole  distributors 
of  D.  &  H.  coal  to  all  tidewater  points  east 
of  the  Hudson  River.  In  addition,  it  is 
understood  that  the  company  will  be  sole 
distributors  of  this  coal  on  the  New  York 
New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad. 

As  one  of  our  oldest  New  England  houses 
having  been  established  in  1861,  Garfield  & 
Proctor  Coal  Co.,  have  enjoyed  an  enviable 
reputation  among  the  retailers  on  the 
Boston  &  Maine  system,  where  for  over 
thirty-five  years  they  have  distributed  D.  & 
H.  coal.  This  arrangement  will  be  con¬ 
tinued,  in  addition  to  serving  the  New 
Haven  territory. 

The  various  semi-bituminous  coals  hand¬ 
led  exclusively  by  Garfield  &  Proctor  Coal 
Company  are  of  course  well  known.  The 
three  Thermits  (Smithing— Smokeless- 
Steam)  are  among  the  best  of  their  class 
while  Peacock,  Wendell  and  Viking-  are 
peculiarly  adapted  for  the  various  conditions 
encountered  by  steam  coal  users. 

The  new  New  York  offices  of  the  com¬ 
pany  are  located  at  No.  150  Nassau  Street. 


New  England  to  Seek  Lower  Rates. 

A  very  important  move  is  about  to  be  made  in 
an  effort  to  secure  a  reduction  in  coal  rates  for 
rail-ocean-rail  shipments.  The  Boston  Chamber  of 
Commerce  is  expected  to  be  one  of  the  parties  to 
the  plan  and  the  other  parties  will  be  the  largest 
industrial  plants,  mills  and  public  utilities  of  New 

.ngland.  The  protest  against  the  present  rates  will 
be  forwarded  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis¬ 
sion  within  a  few  days,  it  is  expected.  This  move¬ 
ment  is  the  result  of  the  meeting  held  at  the  Boston 
Chamber  of  Commerce  about  wto  weeks  ago,  at  the 
call  of  the  transportation  committee.  Although  rep- 
lesentatives  of  the  coal  trade  were  present  they 
were  by  no  means  the  prime  movers.  It  is  the 
larger  consumers  of  coal  who  have  the  most  at 
stake  and  who  took  action  because  they  felt  that 
the  excessive  and  unfair  rates  were  an  added  burden 
•to  their  business. 

When  the  meeting  at  the  Chamber  adjourned  it 
had  selected  a  committee  to  look  after  the  situation, 
and  the  protest  that  now  is  to  go  forward  to  the 
I.  C.  C.  is  the  result  of  its  work.  It  is  claimed 
that  the  Director  General  of  Railroads,  by  Order 
No.  28,  so  called,  jumped  the  rate  from  New  River 
mines,  as  an  illustration,  to  Hampton  Roads,  from 
$1.40  on  March  31,  1918,  to  $2  a  ton  in  April,  1918. 

When  James  J.  Storrow  was  Fuel  Administrator 
for  New  England  he  estimated  that  about  15,500,000 
Ions  of  coal  would  be  brought  into  New  England 
by  the  rail-ocean-rail  routes.  The  exact  amount 
actually  brought  in  during  the  year  was  somewhat 
less,  but,  nevertheless,  the  collection  of  60  cents  on 
each  ton  of  it  amounted  to  a  number  of  millions  of 
dollars  out  of  the  pockets  of  New  England  manu¬ 
facturing  interests  and  is  claimed  to  be  absolutely 
without  justification. 

The  committee  will  secure  the  support  of  a  very 
representative  group  of  great  concerns  and  it  is 
hoped  that  the  result  will  be  a  prompt  change  for 
the  better. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Pittsburgh  District  Coal 
Jobbers’  Association,  held  on  Monday  last,  N.  C. 
Ashcom,  of  Allen  &  Ashcom,  New  York,  and  Gibbs 
L.  Baker,  a  prominent  attorney  of  Washington,  ad¬ 
dressed  the  meeting  relative  to  the  plan  of  Allen  & 
Ashcom  for  the  recovery  of  losses  that  were  sus¬ 
tained  by  coal  operators  and  jobbers  through  the 
workings  of  the  Fuel  Administration.  There  was 
quite  a  large  attendance  and  those  present  showed 
a  great  interest  in  the  subject. 
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Influences  Which  Dominate  Internationa]  Coal  Trade. 

Future  Growth  of  Coal  Exports  from  the  United  States  Will  Be  Governed  by  Development  of  Nation’s  Foreign 
Commerce  in  Different  Parts  of  the  World  and  Providing  of  Credit  and  Exchange  Facilities. 

By  L.  W.  ALWYN-SCHMIDT. 


The  principal  problem  of  the  international 
coal  exchange  being  one  of  transportation, 
it  is  obvious  that  everything  having  an  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  future  development  of  the 
transportation  system  of  the  world  also 
must  be  of  material  influence  on  the  future 
distribution  of  coal.  In  pre-war  times  Eng¬ 
land  had  the  principal  advantage  of  the 
transportation  situation  of  the  world. 
Thanks  to  its  large  mercantile  marine  and 
its  wide  and  varied  territorial  interests  in 
many  parts  of  the  world,  England  has  at¬ 
tracted  a  great  deal  of  trade  not  directly  des¬ 
tined  for  England. 

During  the  year  1913  (the  last  normal 
year)  England  exported  foreign  and  colonial 
merchandise  at  a  value  of  $545,000,000  to  all 
countries  of  the  world.  These  were  goods 
which  had  been  carried  by  English  ships  to 
English  ports  for  the  purpose  of  reshipping 
them  to  other  countries.  Every  country  of 
the  world,  practically,  made  use  of  the  car¬ 
rying  services  of  England  in  this  way,  and 
the  merchandise  reaching  our  shores  by  way 
of  England  had  a  value  of  $150,000,000  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  1913.  India  rubber,  Egyptian 
cotton,  Australian  wool  and  many  other  im¬ 
portant  raw  materials  were  carried  from 
their  original  sources  to  the  United  States  in 
English  ships  and  after  having  touched  an 
English  port. 

Extent  of  England’s  Re-Exporting  Trade. 

By  this  means  have  passed  annually 
through  England,  among  other  commodi¬ 
ties,  the  following  goods  :  15,000,000  pounds 
of  cocoa  coming  from  Central  America,  most 
likely,  and  Africa ;  500,000  cwts.  of  coffee, 
which  may  have  had  its  origin  in  Brazil 
principally,  while  57,000,000  pounds  of  tea 
is  certainly  from  Ceylon,  India,  Chinese  and 
Japanese  tea  plantations.  Tobacco  comes 
from  the  United  States,  from  Brazil  and 
Cuba  and  the  Dutch  Indies.  Three  hundred 
million  pounds  of  sheep  wool  have  been  cut 
in  Argentina,  in  Australia  and  South  Africa. 

There  are  many  millions  of  hides  which 
have  been  collected  in  Argentina,  Brazil, 
Australia,  India,  South  Africa,  Russia  and 
the  European  Continent  and  are  now  shipped 
again  to  other  countries  of  the  world  to  be 
made  into  leather.  Two  million  pounds  of 
bristles  come  from  Russia ;  the  rubber  re-ex¬ 
ported  by  England  comes  from  Ceylon,  the 
Dutch  Indies,  the  Straits  Settlements  and 
Brazil;  silk  from  China  and  Japan,  and  there 
are  many  commodities  of  similar  character 
which  are  collected  by  English  shippers,  car¬ 
ried  to  England  and  forwarded  to  other 
markets. 

The  English  ships  operating  in  this  serv¬ 
ice  do  not  go  empty  out  to  their  markets. 
They  either  carry  English  industrial  prod¬ 
ucts  or,  as  often  will  be  the  case,  coal. 

Two  Rules  Governing  Outward  Shipments. 

If  it  were  always  possible  to  analyze 
closely  the  character  of  the  foreign  trade  of 
a  country,  one  probably  would  find  that  out¬ 
ward  shipments  move  according  to  two 
rules.  The  first  group  of  shipments  follows 


the  demand  coming  from  the  matkets  in  the 
direction  of  which  they  are  cleared.  The 
second  group  moves  as  the  result  of  the 
personal  convenience  of  the  shipper.  This  is 
especially  noticeable  in  the  case  of  raw  ma¬ 
terial  shipments.  Take  timber,  for  instance. 
The  great  timber  exporting  countries  ex¬ 
port  timber  either  if  they  have  to  make  ship¬ 
ments  in  answer  to  orders,  placed  with  the 
producers,  or  timber  will  leave  the  country 
when  there  is  a  good  opportunity  to  ship  it 


at  cheap  rates,  in  the  hope  of  selling  it  later 
in  the  other  market.  Both  tendencies  are 
clearly  traceable  in  the  English  foreign  coal 
business. 

Direction  of  English  Trade  in  Pre-War  Times. 

Before  the  war  England  had  five  custom¬ 
ers  only  which  took  habitually  more  than 
4,000,000  tons  of  coal  annually  or  more. 
France  during  the  year  1913  took  12.000,000 
tons  of  English  coal,  Germany  8,000,000 
tons,  Italy  9,000,000  tons,  Russia  5.000,000 
tons,  and  Sweden  4,000,000.  All  five  coun¬ 
tries  are  easily  reached  by  England,  but  the 
reason  for  their  purchasing  in  that  country 
is  different  in  practically  each  case. 

Italy  buys  English  coal  because  it  can 
not  have  any  other  at  a  reasonable  price, 
neither  German  nor  French  coal  being  cheap 
enough  for  industrial  purposes  southward 
of  a  line  running  approximately  from  Genoa 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Po.  In  France,  English 
coal  is  bought  partly  because  no  other  can 


be  had  in  certain  districts  and  also  in  com¬ 
petition  with  French  and  German  coal. 
Coal  shipments  from  France  to  England  are 
made  as  a  matter  of  regular  routine.  It  may 
pay  here  and  there  a  shipper  to  take  along 
coal  to  a  French  port  where  merchandise 
waits  for  him,  but  the  distance  between 
England  and  the  French  ports  is  too  short 
to  make  profitable  complicated  transporta¬ 
tion  arrangements,  however  well  they  may 
pay  in  other  directions. 


Between  England  and  Germany  such  oc¬ 
casional  shipments  have  had  a  better  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Before  the  war  England  received 
from  Germany  or  via  Germany  certain  bulk 
shipments,  and  English  ships  going  to  Ger¬ 
man  ports  to  load  could  easily  take  English 
coal,  which  found  a  good  sale  in  many  parts 
of  Germany.  The  bulk  of  the  English  coal 
exports  to  Germany,  however,  were  carried 
by  colliers  which  found  it  cheaper  to  return 
empty  for  new  supplies. 

Much  coal  to  Sweden  and  Russia  was  car¬ 
ried  to  provide  ballast  on  the  outward  voy¬ 
age  of  ships  taking  on  freight  at  one  of  the 
ports  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  especially  in  its  Rus¬ 
sian  section.  These  ports  are  to  a  certain 
extent  dependent  upon  England  for  their 
coal  supplies,  but  there  is  also  in  normal 
times  a  very  active  return  traffic  which 
makes  possible  coal  shipments  at  very  rea¬ 
sonable  rates.  Much  of  the  merchandise 
collected  by  British  shipping  in  Baltic  ports 
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finds  its  way  later  to  other  countries.  For 
instance,  many  of  the  Russian  bristles  im¬ 
ported  into  the  United  States  are  shipped 
via  London. 

Of  the  remaining  European  markets  Nor¬ 
way  received  2,000,000  tons  of  English  coal 
during  the  year  1913,  Denmark  3,000,000 
tons,  the  Netherlands  2,000,000  tons,  Bel¬ 
gium  2,000,000  tons,  Portugal  1,000,000  tons, 
Spain  3,000,000  tons,  Austria-Hungary 
1,000,000  tons,  and  the  Balkan  states,  in¬ 
cluding  Rumania,  1,500,000  tons,  approxi¬ 
mately.  Practically  all  the  coal  exports  to 
the  Balkan  markets  were  carried  in  ships 
returning  with  other  freights.  Russia  and 
the  Balkan  states  might  easily  be  provided 
with  coal  from  sources  more  conveniently 
situated  than  the  English  coal  mines.  It  is 
the  return  freight  which  makes  possible  the 
English  coal  exports  in  this  direction. 

British  Trade  with  South  America. 

The  effect  of  the  great  foreign  trade  of 
England  on  her  coal  exports  is  still  better 
distinguishable  in  the  interconnection  of  the 
•  English  coal  exports  to  South  America  and 
the  transit  commerce  handled  by  English 
shipping  between  the  South  American  and 
other  markets.  It  is  certainly  no  coincidence 
that  Argentina,  which  supplies  so  consider¬ 
able  a  share  to  this  transit  business,  should 
also  be  England’s  best  South  American  cus¬ 
tomer  for  coal  in  normal  times.  During  the 
year  1913  3,000,600  tons  of  coal  were  carried 
from  England  to  Argentina,  and  England 
received  from  Argentina  shipments  valued  at 
approximately  $210,000,000,  of  which  $10,- 
000,000  were  re-exported  again.  About 
1,800,000  tons  of  British  coal  were  shipped  to 
Brazil  during  the  year  1913,  700,000  tons  to 
Uruguay,  and  500,000  tons  to  Chile. 

Practically  all  the  coal  to  South  America 
is  carried  in  ships  which  take  different  re¬ 
turn  cargoes.  In  this  way  England  is  able 
to  arrange  for  cheap  rates  for  her  coal  trade 
with  South  American  ports,  which  even  now 
remain  below  those  charged  from  our  own 
Atlantic  coast  ports.  Comparatively  little 
English  coal  goes  to  British  India  and  Cey¬ 
lon,  and  what  goes  is  sent  practically  exclu¬ 
sively  on  the  strength  of  the  return  freights 
obtainable  in  the  ports  of  India  and  Ceylon. 
One-quarter  of  all  the  Indian  merchandise 
carried  by  the  English  merchantmen  to  Eng¬ 
land  is  re-exported  to  other  countries.  Of 
the  merchandise  arriving  in  England  from 
the  Straits  Settlements,  only  a  rather  small 
percentage  was  retained  in  England. 

I  his  whole  complicated  system  of  ocean¬ 
carrying  centering  around  the  British  ports 
is  now  somewhat  disarranged  as  a  result  of 
the  war.  i  he  shortage  of  merchant  tonnage 
dui  ing  the  war  has  made  necessarv  a  more 
simplified  routing  of  the  commodity  ship¬ 
ments  of  the  world,  and  it  is  very  likely  that 
the  new  routes  will  be  retained  after  the 
war.  Our  coal  exporters  are  vitally  inter¬ 
ested  in  this  development,  as  undoubtedly 
corresponding  changes  will  result  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  our  own  coal  exports. 

Changes  in  Our  Import  Trade. 

I  he  principal  tendency  of  our  importers 
during  the  war  has  been  to  eliminate  as 
much  as  possible  all  round-about  carrying 
systems  in  favor  of  the  straightest  route 
possible.  _Our  imports  from'  Argentina, 
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ing  the  year  1917  merchandise  valued  at 
$151,000,000,  against  $120,000,000  during 
1913.  The  shipments  from  Chile  rose  from 
a  value  of  $27,000,000  to  $113,000,000  dur¬ 
ing  1917. 

China  sent  us  $39,000,000  of  her  products 
during  1913,  but  during  1917  our  total  pay¬ 
ments  to  China  had  increased  to  $105,000,- 
000.  Imports  from  India  were  valued  at 
$116,000,000  in  1913;  during  1917  their  value 
had  risen  to  $217,000,000.  Our  imports 
from  the  Dutch  Indies  rose  from  $6,000,000’ 
to  $62,000,000;  those  from  Japan  $91,000,- 
000  to  $208,000,000.  These  few  examples 
show  how  the  war  has  changed  the  direction 
of  our  import  trade,  and  it  is  very-  signifi¬ 
cant  that  our  import  trade  from  Europe  de¬ 
clined  during  the  same  period  from  $892,- 
000,000  to  $610,000,000. 

It  is  desirable  that  this  direct  communi¬ 
cation  with  other  countries  should  be  kept 
up  in  the  future.  It  is  not  only  much'  more 
simple  to  handle  in  comparison  with  the  way 
via  Europe,  but  there  are  also  other  and 
more  important  advantages  to  it.  The  first 
is  that  by  handling  our  import  trade  direct¬ 
ly,  the  profits  of  this  intercourse  will  accrue 
to  American  merchants  engaged  in  this 
trade.  We  have  freed  our  commerce  from 
the  influence  of  German  domination. 

We  have  now  learned  our  lesson,  and  our 
banks  and  import  houses  are  busy  transfer¬ 
ring  wherever  possible  all  activities  in  sup¬ 
port  of  our  foreign  commerce  to  American 
hands.  As  a  result,  direct  credits  with  the 
countries  in  which  we  buy  are  established, 
which  in  turn  provide  means  in  these  mar¬ 
kets  to  buy  in  ours.  A  stabilization  of  the- 
exchange  between  our  market  and  the  new 
markets  with  which  we  have  entered  into 
communication  will  follow.  This  will  be 
especially  useful  for  the  promotion  of  our  ex¬ 
port  in  staple  goods,  the  trade  in  which  is 
largely  influenced  by  the  existence  of  favor¬ 
able  exchanges. 

Effect  on  American  Coal  Exports. 

The  coal  trade  will  feel  the  effect  of  this 
situation  from  two  different  angles.  Not 
only  will  the  existence  of  a  normal  exchange 
and  the  facilities  for  handling  payments  en¬ 
courage  foreign  markets  to  buy  in  our  own 
whatever  we  have  to  offer  at  reasonable  and 
competitive  cost  including  coal,  but  the  di¬ 
rect  connection,  purely  by  its  existence,  will 
encourage  larger  coal  shipments.  The  coal 
trade  of  the  world  is  dependent  on  the  ex¬ 
change  situation,  and  the  direct  shipping 
connection  will  provide  for  the  necessary 
shipping  facilities.  The  new  banking  facili¬ 
ties  will  permit  a  quicker  regulation  of  the 
credits  required  for  handling  the  storage  of 
surplus  coal  in  other  markets  for  sale  at  a 
later  date,  which  must  form  an  important  part 
of  our  later-day  international  coal  finance. 

The  shipping  problem  has  been  treated 
briefly  in  former  articles;  it  deserves,  how¬ 
ever,  still  some  further  discussion.  Belt 
lines  around  the  world  like  those  proposed 
in  connection  with  the  Mediterranean  coal 
shipments  can  be  only  part  of  the  general 
shipping  system  of*a  country.  The  belt  lines 
must  be  supported  by  direct  lines  operating 
on  the  shuttle  principle,  and  of  these  there 
will  be  always  a  great  number.  These  di¬ 
rect  lines  have  to  take  care  of  all  the  pas¬ 
senger  service,  the  fast  traffic  and  any  sur¬ 
plus  trade  which  can  not  be  moved  by  tri¬ 
angle  and  similar  shipping  systems. 


W e  must  always  take  into  consideration 
the  possibility  of  urgent  freight  movements 
in  the  direction  of  our  ports  for  which  ship¬ 
ping  will  have  to  be  sent  out  empty  or  under 
ballast.  The  stronger  this  irregular  demand, 
the  better  the  chances  for  the  coal  exporter 
if  he  can  easily  find  tonnage  at  low  rates. 
This  is  a  situation  which  will  arise  much 
more  frequently  in  countries  with  direct 
trading  routes  than  in  such  shipping  by  way 
of  third  countries. 

Future  Development  of  Anieriean  Coal  Exports. 

The  future  development  of  the  coal  ex¬ 
ports  of  the  United  States,  therefore,  is  close¬ 
ly  linked  up  with  the  general  development 
of  the  nation’s  foreign  trade.  The  direction 
taken  by  our  general  exports  and  imports 
will  exert  a  material  effect  on  the  direction 
of  our  coal  exports.  We  are  not  yet  a  nation 
with  an  instinct  for  foreign  trade.  To  many 
of  our  exporters,  including  our  coal  export¬ 
ers,  the  present  activity  in  foreign  trade  is 
something  like  a  windfall  to  be  enjoyed  while 
it  lasts,  but  to  be  forgotten  when  a  change 
comes  in  the  conditions  causing  it. 

We  have  not  yet  acquired  the  right  atti¬ 
tude  of  mind  necessary  for  building  up  a 
large  commerce — the  habit  of  planning  in 
advance  and  preparing  for  a  future  time. 
Theoretical  discussions  do  not  always  ap¬ 
peal  to  our  practical  minds,  which  prefer  to 
deal  with  realities.  We  are  changing  rap¬ 
idly,  however.  Our  general  knowledge  of 
foreign  trading  conditions  improves  from 
year  to  year,  and  the  time  is  not  far  away 
when  our  big  exporters  will  work  on  the  ex¬ 
ecution  of  well-laid-out  campaigns  destined 
to  bring  results  on  a  much  larger  scale  than 
our  present  trading  across  the  counter  can 
produce,  however  big  the  amounts  involved 
at  the  moment  may  ever  be. 

It  is  very  likely  that  we  shall  never  attain 
as  favorable  a  position  as  England  is  holding 
at  present  in  the  world’s  market.  Enormous 
as  the  possibilities  of  our  own  market  are, 
they  can  not  be  compared  with  the  large 
consumptive  powers  of  a  continent  like  Eu¬ 
rope,  densely  populated  and  to  which,  after 
all,  England  holds  the  economic  key.  Free 
trade  gives  the  English  coal  exporter  an  ad¬ 
ditional  advantage  that  can  hardly  be  over¬ 
estimated.  Even  Germany,  with  her  high 
protective  tariff,  had  to  acknowledge  this 
fact  b.y  arranging  for  a  system  of  free  ports, 
the  most  prominent  one  of  which  was  Ham¬ 
burg.  It  is  equally  doubtful  whether  we 
shall  ever  rival  England  as  an  ocean  carrier. 

But  international  commerce  must  be  han¬ 
dled  on  the  principle  of  giving  best  service 
to  the  consumer.  If  today  we  can  supply 
coal  to  any  port  of  the  world  at  a  rate  ap¬ 
proximately  the  same  as  England,  Germany, 
and  France,  we  are  bound  to  attract  part  of 
the  trade  to  our  mines.  If  we  can  offer 
greater  advantages  in  one  or  the  other  re¬ 
spect  than  the  European  coal  mines,  we  shall 
have  the  trade  as  a  certainty.  It  is  this  as¬ 
pect  of  the  situation,  therefore,  which  de¬ 
serves  at  present  the  greatest  attention  of 
our  coal  exporters. 

Pre-War  Coal  Price  Comparisons. 

During  December  of  the  year  1913  the 
average  export  price  for  American  bitumi¬ 
nous  coal  was  $2.64  per  ton.  The  average 
price  for  export  coal  in  England  during  the 
year  1913  was  $3.40,  approximately.  It  ap¬ 
pears,  therefore,  that  English  coal  is  ex¬ 
ported  at  a  higher  price  than  American  coal. 
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Rut  it  must  be  taken  into  consideration  that 
the  price  of  coal  is  dependent  not  only  upon 
cost  of  production,  but  is  also  regulated  by 
its  quality.  The  question  whether  a  market 
under  similar  conditions  would  prefer  Amer¬ 
ican  or  English  coal  has  not  been  settled 
satisfactorily.  We  do  not  know  as  yet  the 
markets  where  we  shall  be  only  competitive 
and  those  where  we  shall  sell  at  more  favor¬ 
able  rates  than  our  European  competitors. 
This  is  a  question  which  can  be  settled  defi¬ 
nitely  only  after  it  can  be  established  with 
some  certainty  what  the  transportation  cost 
will  be  after  the  war,  between  European 
ports  and  their  markets  and  the  United 
States  ports. 

This  uncertainty,  however,  should  not  de¬ 
ter  our  merchants  from  making  their  ar¬ 
rangements.  We  should  decide  now  on  ter¬ 
minals  for  our  coal  exports  in  markets  ap¬ 
pearing  to  offer  favorable  conditions  for  our 
exports.  The  approximate  quantities  of  coal 
that  might  be  available  for  these  markets 
should  be  established,  with  a  view  to  get¬ 
ting  some  information  on  the  corresponding 
shipping  facilities  which  will  be  necessary  to 
handle  the  trade  in  their  direction. 


Many  New  Coal  Offices. 


Number  of  Concerns  in  New  York  Wholesale 
Trade  Shows  Notable  Increase. 

Those  who  have  not  kept  closely  in  touch  with  one 
phase  of  trade  developments  may  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  there  have  been  no  less  than  ninteen  new- 
wholesale  coal  offices  opened  in  New  York  during 
the  last  six  months  or  so — several  of  them  within  a 
very  few  weeks.  Eight  of  these  were  opened  by  re¬ 
cently  organized  companies  or  by  individuals  en¬ 
gaging  in  business  under  their  own  names ;  nine 
belong  to  companies  whose  headquarters  are  else¬ 
where  and  who  are  now  establishing  themselves  for 
the  first  time  in  the  New  York  market,  while  two 
represent  the  reopening  of  offices  temporarily  dis¬ 
continued  during  the  war  period.  Here  is  the  list . 

Emerson  &  Morgan  Coal  Mining  Corporation,  1 
Broadway;  Pennsylvania  Smithing  Coal  Co.,  1 
Broadway;  Quemahoning  Creek  Coal  Co.,  1  Broad¬ 
way;  Willis  H.  Brown,  1  Broadway;  Quemahoning 
Coal’ Co.,  17  Battery  Place;  Flat  Top  Fuel  Co.,  149 
Broadway;  St.  George  Coal  Co.,  149  Broadway;  Cos¬ 
grove  &  Wynkoop,  149  Broadway;  Producers’  Fuel 
Co.,  149  Broadway ;  George  M.  Ross  Co.,  Central 
Railroad  of  New  Jersey  Passenger  Terminal,  foot 
of  Liberty  Street;  Garfield  &  Proctor  Coal  Co.,  150 
Nassau  Street;  Johnstown  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  15  Park 
Row;  American  Fuel  &  Shipping  Co.,  29  Broadway; 
Bertha  Coal  Co.,  50  Church  Street ;  Gano,  Moore  & 
Co.,  67  Wall  Street;  General  Coal  Co.,  24  Broad 
Street;  R.  R.  Bunnell  Coal  Co.,  30  East  42nd  Street; 
White  Oak  Fuel  Co.,  2  Rector  Street,  and  James 
A.  Gordy,  299  Broadway. 

D.  de  L.  Hendrickson  &  Co.  is  another  new  firm 
name,  but  as  Mr.  Hendrickson  has  been  identified 
with  the  New  York  trade  for  20  years  as  sales  agent 
for  W.  H.  Piper  &  Co.,  the  launching  of  his  new 
enterprise  on  January  1  did  not  involve  the  opening 
of  another  office. 

The  list  is  of  interest  not  only  on  account  of  the 
number  of  names  added  to  the  list  of  offices,  but  as 
showing  to  what  an  extent  the  wholesale  trade  is 
becoming  scattered.  Until  a  few  years  ago  the  offices 
were  concentrated  to  a  notable  extent  within  a 
stone’s  throw  of  Battery  Park,  although,  of  course, 
the  Central  Building  and  the  West  Street  Building 
had  quite  a  few  coal  tenants.  But  the  opening  of  the 
Singer  Building  and  the  Equitable  Building,  as  well 
as  new  office  buildings  on  42nd  Street,  attracted 
quite  a  trade  following,  while  the  present  scarcity 
of  office  space  at  No.  1  Broadway  and  17  Battery 
Place  has  been  another  factor  in  making  the  trade 
less  concentrated. 


Anthracite  Prices  at 

White  Ash. 

X - * - v 


F.  o.  b.  New  York 
Mines.  Lower  Ports. 

Broken  .  $5.95  $7.80 

Egg  .  5.85  7.70 

Stove  .  610  7.95 

Chestnut  .  6-20  8.05 

Pea  .  4.30-4.80*  6.05-6.55* 

Buckwheat  .  3.40*  5.15* 

Rice  .  2.50-2.75*  4.25-4.50* 

Harley  .  1.40-2.25*  3.15-4.00* 


•Highest  quotations  represent  Company  circular. 

Hold  the  Fort! 


Mines  and  Tidewater 


Red  Ash. 

Lykens  Valley. 

' 

F.  o.  b.  New  York 

F. 

o.  b.  New  Yorl 

Mines. 

Lower  Ports. 

Mines. 

Lower  Ports. 

$6.15 

$8.00 

$6.40 

$8.25 

6.05 

7.90 

6.30 

8.15 

6.30 

8.15 

6.70 

8.55 

6.30 

8.15 

6.70 

8.55 

4.90 

6.70 

5.15 

6.90 

Coal  Production  Statistics. 


The  advertising  pages  of  the  trade  press, 
not  only  our  own  paper  and  all  of  the  other 
coal  papers,  but  all  of  the  business  publica¬ 
tions,  are  particularly  interesting  at  this 
time  in  view  of  the  changes  in  names  of 
patrons  that  are  transpiring;  casualties  pass¬ 
ing  to  the  rear  while  replacements  move  for¬ 
ward  to  the  front.  Some  of  the  former,  we 
surmise,  are  more  frightened  than  hurt,  re¬ 
vealing  by  their  retreat  the  apprehension 
which  has"  such  panic-making  possibilities. 

The  more  praise,  therefore,  to  those  who 
are  moving  forward  under  fire,  resolved  to 
sustain  spme  loss  and  damage,  perhaps,  for 
the  time  being,  with  a  view  to  future  results 
and  accomplishments.  Praise,  too,  for 
those  who  remain  steadily  in  the  front  line 
trenches  instead  of  seeking  a  place  of  safety, 
if  not  of  honor,  in  the  rear. 

The  business  community  is  passing 
through  a  remarkable  era,  a  time  of  stress 
and  storm.  There  are  not  only  commercial 
factors  to  be  considered  but  sociological 
problems  of  the  first  magnitude.  All  praise 
should  be  extended  to  those  who  help  to 
Hold  the  Fort  under  such  circumstances. 


Anthracite  Differences. 

There  are  differences  of  opinion  between  leading 
anthracite  interests  with  regard  to  the  proposed 
State  investigation,  as  with  regard  to  other  features. 
Last  week  we  quoted  a  leading  president  as  strongly 
in  favor  of  an  investigation,  while  we  note  that  a 
representative  of  the  independent  operators  addresses 
Governor  Sproul  with  the  suggestion  that  there  is 
nothing  to  investigate.  It  is  doubtless  correct  that 
nothing  of  an  unfavorable  character  will  be  dis¬ 
closed,  but  while  the  public  spirit  displays  the  pres¬ 
ent  mood,  would  it  not  be  well  to  let  the  investi¬ 
gators  satisfy  their  appetite  for  details,  so  to  speak, 
and  spread  the  whole  story  of  anthracite  production, 
distribution,  prices,  etc.,  not  only  on  the  official  rec¬ 
ord  of  the  investigators,  but  generally  throughout 
anthracite  consuming  territory?  The  recent  Senate 
investigation  seems  to  have  been  conducted  chiefly 
with  a  view  to  satisfying  the  political  ambitions  of 
a  gentleman  from  Mississippi  and  the  desires  of  one 
of  the  New  York  newspapers.  An  inquiry  impar¬ 
tially  conducted,  with  means  taken  to  put  the  evi¬ 
dence  before  the  country  at  large,  should  prove  of 
considerable  service  to  the  industry. 


Hold  Liberty  Bonds. 

It  is  suggested  that  coal  companies  should  do  all 
they  can  to  prevent  miners  and  other  employees 
disposing  of  their  Liberty  Bonds.  It  is  pointed  out 
by  those  interested  in  financial  affairs  that  there  is  a 
distressing  amount  of  fraud  perpetrated  by  those 
who  persuade  workmen  to  dispose  of  their  Liberty 
Bonds,  either  for  cash  or  by  exchange,  with  a  view 
to  making  investments  in  so-called  securities  nom¬ 
inally  paying  a  higher  rate  of  interest. 

That  this  work  is  being  carried  on  in  a  large  way 
is  evidenced  by  the  number  of  small  bonds  that  come 
into  New  York  banks  and  trust  companies  for  sale 
in  this  market.  Certainly,  some  practical  welfare 
work  can  be  done  by  sounding  a  warning  in  regard 
to  this  matter. 


Bituminous  Tonnage  Remains  Without  Much 
Change,  But  Anthracite  Picks  Up. 

Very  little  change  in  the  rate  of  bituminous  pro¬ 
duction  has  occurred  during  the  past  few  weeks.  The 
low  point  of  the  year  was  touched  late  in  February; 
since  then  t-he  output  has  been  somewhat  larger,  but 
the  gain  has  been  very  slight.  1  he  following  table 
shows  the  trend  of  production  in  recent  weeks,  with 
comparisons  covering  the  same  period  of  1918: 


1919 

1918 

Week  ending— 

Net  tons. 

Net  tons. 

February  8  . 

.  7,947,000 

10,561,000 

February  15  . 

.  7,761,000 

11,648,000 

February  22  . 

.  7,722,000 

11,116,000 

March  1  . 

.  8,090, (300 

11,607,000 

March  8  . 

.  8,085,000 

11,617,000 

March  15  . 

.  8,065,000 

11,040,000 

Current  rate  of  production,  it  will  be  observed,  is 
about  3,000,000  tons  per  week  behind  that  of  a  year 
ag<^  For  the  week  ending  March  15,  1919,  the  mines 
were  turning  out  soft  coal  at  the  rate  of  approxi¬ 
mately  1,344,000  net  tons,  on  an  average,  while  last 
year  at  this  time  the  rate  was  about  1,806,000  tons. 

Shipments  by  Districts 

Shipments  from  some  of  the  leading  bituminous 
districts  during  the  last  three  weeks  for  which  fig¬ 
ures  are  available  are  shown  below : 


March  15 

March  8 

March  1 

Cars. 

Cars. 

Cars. 

Central  Penn . 

22,805 

23,082 

22,785 

Western  Penn . 

6,021 

5,956 

6,251 

Cumb.-Pied.-Somerset  .. 

4,646 

4,611 

4,773. 

Fairmont  . 

4,146 

4,112 

4,418 

Ohio  . 

13,115 

13,018 

13,867 

Smokeless,  East.  Ky.,  etc. 

17,543 

17,468 

17,833 

Ill.,  Ind.,  West.  Ky... 

34,854  ' 

34,940 

33,828 

Recovery  in  Anthracite. 

The  anthracite  collieries  turned  out  1,206,000  net 
tons  in  the  week  ending  March  15,  according  to  the 
estimate  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  a  gain  of 
approximately  20  per  cent  over  the  989,000  tons  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  preceding  week.  This  recovery  was 
effected  in  the  face  of  greatly  curtailed  shipments  to 
tidewater  by  reason  of  the  marine  strike  in  New 
York  harbor. 


Will  Control  Be  Resumed? 

Some  months  ago,  when  the  prospective  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  the  then  existing  organization  of  the  Fuel 
Administration  was  foreseen,  we  indicated  that  while 
the  anticipated  change  might  occur  it  was  probable 
that  the  relaxation  of  control  would  not  go  so  far  as 
to  eliminate  Government  supervision,  pointing  out 
that  once  any  bureau  or  department  was  established 
in  Washington  it  was  rarely  discontinued. 

Lately  there  has  been  renewed  talk  of  the  re-es- 
tablishment  of  control,  and  we  notice  that  there  is 
mentioned  as  an  argument  in  favor  thereof  “the 
reversion  to  chaos  in  this  basic  industry  since  the 
Fuel  Administration  let  go.”  This,  it  is  stated,  is 
furnishing  ammunition  for  the  advocates  of  the 
nationalization  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  circumstances  seem  to  give  particular 
point  to  Dr.  Garfield’s  proposition  with  regard  to  a 
coal  commission  which  is  referred  to  in  another 
column. 
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To  Pool  Lake  Coal  Under  New  Arrangement. 

System  in  Use  During  1917  and  1918  to  Be  Superseded  by  Voluntary  Agreement  Which  Is 
Expected  to  Do  Away  with  Objectionable  Features  While  Retaining  Advantages. 


While  the  pooling  of  bituminous  coal  at  Lake  Erie 
ports  is  not  to  be  conducted  on  the  same  basis  as 
last  year  and  the  year  before,  it  will  nevertheless  be 
carried  on  under  a  new  and  voluntary  arrangement, 
the  details  of  which  have  not  been  fully  worked  out 
as  yet.  The  new  plan,  which  is  intended  to  perpet¬ 
uate  the  advantages  of  the  former  pooling  arrange¬ 
ment  while  eliminating  the  features  which  have 
proved  objectionable  to  shippers  and  consumers,  is 
described  in  the  following  circular  recently  sent  out 
by  A.  A.  Augustus,  of  Cleveland,  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Ore  and  Coal  Exchange: 
To  All  Lake  Coal  Shippers: 

I  enclose  herewith  a  complete  report  of  the  work 
done  by  the  executive  committee  and  the  commit¬ 
tee  of  thirty-two  with  reference  to  making  arrange¬ 
ments  with  the  United  States  Railroad  Administra¬ 
tion  for  the  handling  of  lake  shipments  for  the  sea¬ 
son  of  1919. 

You  will  see  from  this  report  that  two  things  were 
accomplished :  First,  the  system  of  public  pooling 
of  coal  in  effect  during  the  seasons  of  1917  and  1918 
has  been  entirely  abandoned,  and,  second,  existing 
demurrage  rules  have  been  repealed  and  in  their 
place  have  been  substituted  rules  which  provide  for 
an  average  five  (5)  days  free  time  and  demurrage  of 
$1.00  per  day  thereafter,  to  be  averaged  over  two 
periods,  the  first  period  from  the  opening  of  naviga¬ 
tion  to  July  31st,  and  the  second  period  from  August 
1st  to  the  close  of  the  season. 

Shippers  Asked  to  Co-operate. 

However,  to  obtain  these  very  favorable  decisions 
from  the  Railroad  Administration,  your  committee 
represented  to  the  Administration  that  as  individuals 
the  representatives  of  all  lake  coal  interests  would 
co-operate  throughout  the  entire  season  of  naviga¬ 
tion  with  the  United  States  Railroad  Administration, 
and  would,  insofar  as  it  was  found  practicable  to  do 
so,  voluntarily  combine  shipments  and  borrow  and 
loan  coal  to  the  end  that  the  railroads  might  be 
relieved  from  any  additional  or  extra  switching  or 
handling  of  coal  at  lake  front,  or  any  undue  deten¬ 
tion  of  cars. 

To  accomplish  this  purpose,  it  is  now  the  duty  of 
the  individual  lake  coal  shippers  and  purchasers,  as 
soon  as  sales  have  been  consummated,  to  volun¬ 
tarily  enter  into  arrangements  for  the  assembling  of 
shipments  to  assist  the  railroads  in  the  transportation 
of  coal,  insofar  as  it  is  practicable  for  them  to  do  so 
without  sacrificing  the  quality  of  the  coal  or  their 
own  interests,  and  it  is  also  their  duty  throughout 
the  season  of  navigation  to  individually  arrange  for 
the  borrow  and  loan  of  coal  to  prevent  car  detention, 
so  far  as  can  be  done  without  interference  with  the 
proper  handling  of  their  business. 

For  the  purpose  of  expediting  such  individual  ar¬ 
rangements,  the  railroads  will  maintain  so  much  of 
the  present  organization  of  the  Ore  and  Coal  Ex¬ 
change,  as  a  permanent  branch  of  the  United  States 
Railroad  Administration,  as  may  be  found  necessary 
to  handle  the  lake  coal  business  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  Railroad  Administration.  This  organization 
will  be  continued  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  H.  M.  Griggs,  who  will  represent 
all  lake  coal  carrying  railroads,  and  will  provide  a 
central  office  from  which  will  be  furnished  daily 
information  as  to  the  coal  at  all  ports  and  in  transit, 
and  this  information  will  be  available  to  all  shippers 
for  the  purpose  of  exchanging  coal. 

It  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  this  organ¬ 
ization  will  not  issue  pool  lists  or  handle  any  ac¬ 
counting  as  between  different  shippers,  and  that  all 
arrangements  for  the  assembling  of  shipments,  the 
borrow  and  loan  of  coal,  and  the  accounting  and  set- 
tlement  therefor  must  be  provided  for  by  individual 
agreements  between  shippers. 

Suggested  Plan  of  Procedure. 

In  order  to  carry  out  this  understanding  between 
the  lake  coal  shippers  and  the  United  States  Railroad 


Administration,  and  in  order  to  start  the  making  of 
these  mutual  arrangements  between  the  shippers,  the 
executive  committee  offers  the  following  suggestions  : 

1.  That  shippers  of  lake  coal,  in  the  various 
districts,  as  the  coal  is  sold  for  shipment  this 
year,  immediately  get  together  and  see  what 
grouping  can  be  made  that  will  be  acceptable  to 
the  purchasers. 

2.  That  in  arranging  the  shipments,  such  ar¬ 
rangements  be  made  either  to  provide  for  the 
consignment  of  coal  from  several  shippers  to  one 
individual,  or  by  the  exchange  of  coal  between 
various  individuals. 

3-  Under  either  of  the  above  arrangements 
the  individual  shipper  will  be  responsible  for 
freight  on  his  own  shipments,  and  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  make  his  own  credit  arrangements  with 
the  railroads. 

4-  Under  either  the  grouping,  or  exchange 
system,  arrangements  must  be  made  by  the  ship¬ 
pers  in  any  grouping  for  their  own  accounting 
and  settlements,  and  each  shipper  should  select 
his  own  representative  to  report  the  balances  as 
they  may  require  from  time  to  time. 

5-  In  conclusion,  the  Exchange  will,  be  open 
for  conference,  and  the  representatives  of  all 
shippers  will  meet  daily  at  its  office  where  every 
facility  will  be  at  hand  for  exchanging  informa¬ 
tion  and  expediting  the  handling  of  lake  coal 
so  as  to  render  every  possible  co-operation  to 
the  Railroad  Administration  in  the  movement  of 
lake  coal  and  the  loading  of  cargoes. 

You  will  understand  from  the  above  that  the  lake 
coal  business  is  now  on  a  pre-war  basis,  and  each 
shipper,  in  view  of  the  liberal  treatment  given  by  the 
railroads,  is  morally  obligated  to  do  everything  he 
can  to  bring  about  the  best  results. 

Please  give  the  matter  your  prompt  and  careful 
attention. 

Very  truly  yours, 

A.  A.  Augustus, 
Chairman  Executive  Committee. 


Another  Coal  Shortage  Warning. 

A  second  warning  that  coal  may  be  scarce  next 
fall  and  winter,  and  that  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to 
buy  now— while  the  buying  is  good,  so  to  speak— 
has  been  issued  by  the  Fuel  Administration. 

‘'Analysis  of  coal  production  records  since  No- 
\  ember  1  last,  says  the  latest  statement  given  -out 
from  Dr.  Garfield’s  office,  “indicates  that  coal  will 
be  far  from  plentiful  next  winter,  if  production 
continues  to  fall.  Mild  weather  since  November 
has  eventuated  in  very  little  buying  of  coal.  Both 
large  and  small  consumers  have  met  their  needs 
mostly  from  stocks  laid  in  last  summer  and  fall. 
T  he  mines  have  had  fewer  orders  than  usual,  and 
the  sharp  decrease  in  demand  has  been  accompanied 
by  a  decrease  in  production. 

“The  output  from  the  mines  during  the  eighteen 
weeks  from  November  1,  1918,  to  March  8,  1919, 
(including  both  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal,  in’ 
round  figures  was :  62,000,000  tons  less  than  during 
the  next  preceding  eighteen  weeks;  31,000,000  tons 
less  than  during  the  corresponding  period  of  the 
previous  year,  although  severe  storms  curtailed  pro¬ 
duction  the  previous  year.” 


At  a  recent  retail  convention  one  speaker  asserted 
that  the  coal  man  was  about  as  popular  as  the  un¬ 
dertaker.  A  gentleman  who  read  his  remarks  sug¬ 
gests  that  as  the  undertakers  have  elevated  their 
profession  to  a  certain  extent  by  calling  themselves 
“morticians,”  and  as  barbers  prefer  to  be  known 
as  “tonsorial  artists,”  the  coal  men  might  improve 
their  public  status  by  referring  to  themselves  as 
temperature  experts  or  hot-air  artists.  “Most  any¬ 
one,”  he  says,  “can  think  of  certain  individual  cases 
in  which  the  latter  title  would  be  very  appropriate.” 


Income  Tax  Pointers. 


Former  Government  Auditor  Advises  Coal 
Men  as  to  Making  Out  Returns. 

Chicago,  March  26. — Philo  L.  Crawford,  late 
chief  auditor  of  the  mining  and  mineral  section  of 
the  Treasury  Department  at  Washington,  who  has 
resigned  to  become  a  private  tax  expert  adviser 
to  coal  mining  companies,  was  in  his  office  at  524 
First  National  Bank  Building,  this  city,  when  a 
Saward’s  Journal  man  called  and  asked  him  about 
the  requirements  of  the  law  regarding  tax  returns 
to  be  made  for  the  calendar  year  1918. 

“In  the  preparation  of  complete  returns  for  1918, 
I  would  strongly  urge  that  the  coal  operating  com¬ 
panies  have  in  mind  four  essential  and  vital  con¬ 
siderations  : 

“hirst,  charge  to  current  expenses  instead  of 
capitalizing  and  charging  to  depreciation,  as  was 
the  case  under  the  1917  law,  all  minor  items  of 
equipment  and  plant  such  as  mules,  motors,  mine 
cars,  trackage,  cables,  control  wires,  fans,  small 
tools,  etc.,  necessary  to  maintain  the  normal  output 
of  the  mine,  because  of  increased  length  of  haul. 

“Second,  depreciation  may  be  claimed  where  the 
probable  life  of  the  operations  is  shorter  than  the 
estimated  life  of  the  equipment  at  a  rate  established 
by  the  current  exhaustion  of  mineral ;  in  other 
words,  on  a  tonnage  basis  after  allowance  has  been 
made  for  reasonable  scrap  value  of  the  equipment 
when  operations  cease.  For  the  purpose  of  arriv¬ 
ing  at  the  amount  of  depreciation  which  may  be 
claimed  on  this  basis,  the  following  formula  and 
example  are  suggested : 

Formula 

Depreciated  or  Net  Capital  account  at  end  of 
year  less  scrap  value  divided  by  units  in  ground 
at  beginning  taxable  year  =  unit  rate. 

Tonnage  of  taxable  year  X  unit  rate  =  Deprecia¬ 
tion  taxable  year. 

Example 

l,54o,000  tons  minable  coal  at  beginning  of 
operations. 

less  70,000  tons  mined  to  January  1,  1918. 


1,475,000  tons  minable  coal  beginning  tax 
year. 

172,364.05  depreciable  assets  12/31/1918  (at 
cost). 

5,841.01  reasonable  depreciation  to  January 
1,  1918. 


166,793.04 

less  17,263.40  10%  of  cost  of  plant  and  equipment 
which  is  estimated  scrap  value. 


149,529.64  Net  Cap.  Account  -5-  1,475,000  = 
$.101376  unit  rate. 

325,000  tons  mined  1918  X  $.101376  = 
$32,947.20  Depreciation  for  year 
1918. 

Third,  on  the  question  of  leasehold  valuation  I 
would  say  that  a  lease  acquired  prior  to  March  1, 
1913,  may  be  re-valued  as  of  that  date,  and  any 
amount  of  appreciation  established  may  be  added  to 
the  bonus  paid  for  the  lease,  thereby  arriving  at  an 
amount  which  may  be  used  as  the  basis  for  deple¬ 
tion  deductions  in  1918  and  subsequent  years. 

“Fourth,  I  strongly  advise  that,  if  the  invested 
capital  cannot  be  satisfactorily  determined,  or  for 
other  reasons  a  claim  under  Section  327  of  the  law 
is  to  be  made,  this  claim  be  attached  to  the  return 
when  filed.” 

“The  1918  law  is  much  more  complicated  than  the 
1917  law,”  said  Mr.  Crawford,  “and  while  it  con¬ 
tains.  some  features  of  improvement  over  the  old 
law,  it  is,,  in  my  judgment,  upon  the  whole,  decided¬ 
ly  a  step  in  the  wrong  direction  rather  than  the  right 
one  for  the  coal  industry.  Be  that  as  it  may,  coal 
operators  will  have  to  make  the  best  of  it  and  act 
accordingly.” 
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American  Exporters  Losing  River  Plate  Markets. 

With  Welsh  Coal  Arriving  Freely,  It  la  Impossible  for  Our  Coal  to  Compete  There — 
A  Comparison  of  Prices  and  Freights  on  British  and  American  Coal. 


Offshore  Coal  Freights. 


Vessels  for  South  American  Scarcer  Owing 
to  Advancing  Kates  to  Europe. 

The  weekly  report  of  W.  W.  Battie  &  Co.,  New 
York  ship  brokers,  says  that  the  demand  for  steam¬ 
ers  to  take  coal  to  the  West  Indies  has  been  a  little 
better  during  the  past  week,  and  a  number  of  charters 
have  been  effected  at  the  Chartering  Committee’s 
rates. 

The  active  demand  at  advancing  rates  for  ton¬ 
nage  for  general  cargo  to  transatlantic  ports  is  mak¬ 
ing  it  difficult  to  secure  vessels  to  carry  coal  to 
South  America,  but  there  are  occasional  boats  in¬ 
quiring  for  such  business  that  are  willing  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  Chartering  Committee’s  rates,  which  are 
as  follows  by  steamer  to  various  West  Indian  and 
South  American  destinations: 

Havana,  $7.50,  600  tons  day  discharge ;  Cardenas 
or  Sagua,  $9,  300  tons  discharge;  Cienfueges,  $9, 
500  tons  discharge;  Caibarien,  $9.50,  300  tons  dis¬ 
charge;  Guantanamo,  $8.50,  500  tons  discharge,  or 
$9  and  400  tons  discharge;  Manzanillo,  $9.50,  300 
tons  discharge;  Bermuda,  $9.50  and  Bermuda  port 
charges  and  discharged  free,  300  tons  discharge ; 
Kingston,  $9.50,  400  tons  discharge;  St.  Thomas, 
$10,  500  tons  discharge;  St.  Lucia,  $11,  500  tons 
discharge;  Barbados,  $11,  500  tons  discharge;  Santi¬ 
ago,  $8.50,  500  tons  discharge,  or  $9  and  400  tons  dis¬ 
charge;  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  $11,  500  tons  dis¬ 
charge;  Curacao,  $10.50,  free  port  charges  at 
Curacao  and  500  tons  discharge;  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
$19.50  net,  1,000  tons  discharge;  Santos,  $19.50  net, 
1,000  tons  discharge,  or  $21  net  and  600  tons  dis¬ 
charge ; 'Buenos  Aires,  $18.50  net,  1,000  tons  dis¬ 
charge;  Montevideo,  $19.50  net,  750  tons  discharge; 
Pernambuco,  $18.50  net,  500  tons  discharge ;  to 
Nitrate  Range,  $16.50  gross  prepaid. 

The  sail  rates  to  South  America  are:  Para,  $15.50 
net;  Bahia,  $18.50  net;  Pernambuco,  $18.50  net;  Rio, 
$19.50  net;  Santos,  $19.50  net;  Buenos  Aires,  $18.50 
net;  La  Plata,  $18.50  net;  Montevideo,  $19.50  net. 


British  Mining  Situation. 

Miners  in  Nottinghamshire  District  Strike 
Without  Waiting  for  Commission’s  Report. 

,  About  40,000  coal  miners  in  the  Nottinghamshire 
district  of  England  went  on  strike  March  19, 
without  waiting  for  the  report  of  the  special  Par¬ 
liamentary  commission  on  its  investigation  of  coal 
mining  conditions.  The  walkout  was  unexpected,  as 
the  miners’  officials  had  postponed  calling  a  general 
strike  until  March  22,  at  least,  after  the  commis¬ 
sion’s  report  had  been  presented.  While  the  threat 
to  strike  if  the  report  is  unfavorable  to  the  miners 
has  not  been  withdrawn,  it  is  evident  that  the  com¬ 
mission  has  granted  practically  all  of  the  demands. 

The  demands  of  the  British  mine  workers,  while 
they  include  a  30  per  cent  increase  in  wages  and  a 
six-hour  workday,  apparently  center  upon  the 
“nationalization”  idea.  Just  what  this  is  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  for  anyone  on  this  side  of  the  water  to  under¬ 
stand,  but  apparently  it  means  that  the  miners  want 
a  share  in  the  earnings  of  the  mining  companies 
over  and  above  their  regular  wages,  regardless  of 
how  high  the  wage  scale  may  be.  It  would  appear 
that  the  recent  Government  investigation  into  the 
profits  of  the  British  coal  producers,  more  particu¬ 
larly  those  engaged  in  the  export  trade,  have  done 
much  to  foster  the  growth  of  radicalism  among  the 
mining  population. 

It  is  said  that  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  country  the  English  coal  producers  have  had  to 
divulge  the  size  of  their  profits  and  the  inquiry 
showed  that,  despite  excess  profits  taxes  and  other 
taxes,  the  operators  made  an  average  profit  of  more 
than  25  per  cent,  and  in  at  least  one  instance  a  profit 
of  127  per  cent. 

Five  rescue  stations  are  to  be  established  in  various 
parts  of  the  state  by  the  West  Virginia  Department 
of  Mines  in  the  near  future. 


“Business  impossible.  Cardiff  coal  abundantly  ar¬ 
riving,  50  shillings  freight  by  steamer,  Welsh  form 
charter,  400  tons  day  discharge.” 

This  cablegram,  received  a  few  days  ago  by  the 
New  York  office  of  a  large  shipper  of  West  Virginia 
smokeless  coal  from  its  connection  in  Buenos  Aires, 
tells  the  story  of  what  American  coal  exporters  are 
up  against  in  South  America,  especially  in  the  River 
Plate  markets. 

The  facts  are  approximately  as  follows :  The 
freight  rate  from  Cardiff  to  Buenos  Aires,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  latest  quotations,  is  the  equivalent  of  $11.90 
per  ton  in  American  money,  under  the  Welsh  form  of 
charter,  which  involves  deductions  on  account  of 
weighing,  stevedoring  and  other  charges  aggregating 
about  $1.25  a  ton,  making  the  net  freight  paid  by  the 
exporter  $10.65  a  ton. 

The  most  recent  advices  from  Cardiff  indicate  that 
prices  for  Welsh  coal  for  export  to  neutral  countries 
are  on  the  basis  of  $11.25  f.o.b.  vessels.  At  this 
price  and  at  the  prevailing  freight  rate  Welsh  coal 
can  be  laid  down  in  Buenos  Aires  for  $21.90  per  ton, 
discharged  free. 

The  rate  fixed  by  the  U.  S.  Shipping  Board  from 
Hampton  Roads  to  Buenos  Aires  is  $18.50  per  ton 
under  the  so-called  American  net  form  charter,  with 
1,000  tons  per  day  discharge  guaranteed.  Under  this 
form  of  charter  the  shipper  pays  port  charges,  steve¬ 
doring  expenses  and  other  charges  which  under  the 
Welsh  form  of  contract  are  borne  by  the  vessel 
owner.  Moreover  the  difference  between  400  tons  a 
day  discharge  and  1,000  tons  is  burdensome  to  the 
American  shipper,  as  it  is  impossible  to  unload  any¬ 
thing  like  1,000  tons  a  day  at  any  of  the  Buenos  Aires 
docks. 

The  result  is  that  heavy  demurrage  charges  accrue, 
the  rate  being  $1,500  a  day  on  a  3,000-ton  steam¬ 
er  and  larger  vessels  in  practically  the  same  propor¬ 
tion.  The  demurrage,  added  to  the  other  charges 
which  have  to  be  assumed  by  the  shipper  under  the 
American  form  of  charter,  makes  the  rate  for  trans¬ 
portation  actually  paid  by  American  exporters  con¬ 
siderably  higher  than  the  nominal  charge  of  $19.50, 
and  increases  the  advantage  of  the  Welsh  shippers  to 
that  extent. 


Coal  Moving  All  the  Time. 

According  to  the  current  statement  of  the  Geo¬ 
logical  Survey,  the  bituminous  output  for  the  coal 
year  to  March  15,  shows  an  increase  of  8,000,000  tons 
over  the  preceding  year,  although  on  November  1 
the  increase  stood  in  excess  of  40,000,000  tons. 
Therefore,  despite  all  that  was  being  done  in  the 
winter  of  1917-1918  to  stimulate  production,  and  de¬ 
spite  all  that  has  been  heard  during  the  past  few 
months  as  to  “absolute  lack  of  demand,”  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  actual  results  is  only  32,000,000  tons. 

This,  distributed  over  a  period  of  four  months 
and  a  half,  shows  that  there  has  been  almost  as 
much  business  done  in  actual  mining  during  the  past 
winter  as  in  the  preceding  winter,  and  while  the  loss 
no  doubt  fell  heavier  in  some  sections  than  in  others, 
the  soft  coal  industry,  taking  the  country  through, 
has  not  suffered  nearly  as  much  as  some  would  have 
us  believe. 

Because  of  these  facts  and  many  collateral  details 
that  have  now  been  put  definitely  on  record,  there 
is  considerable  point  to  the  notice  sent  out  by  the 
U.  S.  Fuel  Administration  headed  “Coal  now  plenti¬ 
ful  but  becoming  scarce.”  There  will  be  a  decided 
scarcity  eventuate  when  the  thousands  of  folks  who 
have  been  holding  off  finally  decide  that  there  is 
the  need  to  do  something  in  the  way  of  meeting 
their  fuel  requirements. 


Shipments  of  coal  over  the  Norfolk  &  Western 
Ry.  during  January  of  this  year  amounted  to  1,764,- 
312  tons,  compared  with  1,868,516  tons  in  same  month 
last  year,  a  decrease  of  104,204  tons,  or  5.5  per  cent. 


With  the  Cardiff  exporters  able  to  place  their  coal 
in  Buenos  Aires  for  $21.90  per  ton,  discharged  free 
and  with  port  charges  and  other  expenses  paid,  and 
the  American  rale  $18.50  per  ton,  the  American  ex¬ 
porter  only  has  a  margin  of  $3.40  as  the  price  for  his 
coal,  on  the  face  of  the  figures.  The  railroad  freight 
rate  from  the  New  River  and  Pocahontas  district  to 
Hampton  Roads  is  $2.00.  This  leaves  him  $1.40  at 
the  mines — also  on  the  face  of  the  figures.  But  in 
reality,  as  explained  above,  the  expenses  he  has  to 
pay  under  the  American  form  of  charter  makes  his 
rate  for  ocean  transportation  figure  out  considerably 
higher  than  $18.50,  so  that  his  $1.40  margin  is  nearly 
wiped  out. 

In  other  words,  after  paying  for  rail  and  ocean 
transportation  he  would  not  get  much  of  anything  for 
his  coal  if  he  undertook  to  deliver  it  in  Buenos  Aires 
at  a  price  that  would  enable  him  to  compete  with 
Welsh  coal.  Figuring  on  a  price  of  $3.00  per  gross 
ton  at  the  mines  for  screened  smokeless  coal,  and 
that  is  certainly  about  as  low  as  exporters  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  figure  on,  the  Shipping  Board  would  have 
to  make  a  material  reduction  in  its  rate  in  order  to 
enable  American  coal  to  compete  with  Cardiff  coal 
in  the  River  Plate  markets. 

Yet  the  Shipping  Board  apparently  does  not  con¬ 
template  reducing  the  rate.  As  a  result,  American 
exporters  are  losing  the  modest  amount  of  business 
which  they  controlled  in  that  part  of  the  world  be¬ 
fore  the  war  and  the  outlook  for  the  future  is 
gloomy  unless  the  Washington  authorities  can  be 
convinced  of  the  importance  of  establishing  rates  of 
ocean  transportation  that  will  put  our  shippers  on 
equal  footing  with  the  Welsh  exporters. 

Of  course  any  serious  interruption  to  the  flow  of 
British  coal  to  South  America,  such  as  a  strike  would 
entail,  would  put  an  entirely  different  aspect  on  the 
situation.  An  advance  in  miners’  wages  in  Great 
Britain  that  would  add  $1.00  a  ton  to  the  price  of  coal 
would  not  be  stfi'ficient  to  turn  the  scales  in  favor  of 
American  exporters  even  on  the  present  freight  rate 
from  Cardiff  to  the  River  Plate,  and  in  any  event 
those  markets  could  be  held  by  the  Welsh  interests  by 
reducing  the  rate  as  much  as  might  be  necessary. 


The  Vast  Numbers  of  Telephones. 

It  is  a  wonderful  report  that  is  revealed  year 
by  year  by  the  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Companies  with  reference  to  the  number  of  in¬ 
struments  in  service.  This  now  stands  at  no  less 
than  11,000,000,  and  the  growth  in  the  last  10 
years  is  nothing  less  than  marvelous,  for  in  1909 
the  number  was  less  than  4,400,000.  Probably 
many,  if  not  all,  people  thought  that  the  country 
was  pretty  well  supplied  with  telephones  then,  but 
the  number  has  more  than  doubled;  while  if  we 
go  back  to  1899  we  find  there  were  only  600,000. 
There  are  now  nearly  20  times  as  many  as  there 
were  20  years  ago. 

Of  course,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  in¬ 
crease  is  due  to  the  well  nigh  universal  adoption 
of  individual  room  service  in  hotels.  There  are 
more  than  a  few  hotels  having  a  thousand  instru¬ 
ments  each,  and  there  are  several  thousand  apart¬ 
ment  houses  throughout  the  country  averaging 
some  40  or  50  telephones  in  each,  but  after  all, 
it  takes  a  good  many  thousand  to  make  a  million, 
and  it  must  be  agreed  that  the  introduction  of  the 
telephone  has  been  a  wonderful  feature. 

Possibly  the  coal  people  may  not  fully  realize 
the  fact,  for  circumstances  obliged  them  at  the 
outset  to  be  among  the  largest  users  of  telephone 
service.  It  was  years  ago  that  the  last  one  of  the 
city  dealers,  who  held  out  against  the  new¬ 
fangled  invention,  decided  to  introduce  a  tele¬ 
phone,  and  outside  of  Wall  street  circles,  the 
bills  of  the  wholesale  interests  for  long  distance 
service  are  among  the  largest  accounts  of  the 
telephone  companies,  we  surmise. 
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General  Notes. 

Announcement  is  made  that  the  annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Wholesale  Coal  Association 
will  be  held  at  Cleveland  some  time  in  June,  the 
exact  dates  to  be  decided  upon  later. 

F.  S.  Converse,  the  equipment  manufacturer  of 
Johnson  City,  N.  Y.,  has  been  spending  the  winter  in 
Florida.  He  was  represented  at  the  Worcester  con¬ 
vention  by  J.  Howard  Humphrey,  secretary  of  the 
F.  S.  Converse  Co. 

President  Roy  Holmyard,  of  the  Ohio  &  Kentucky 
Fuel  Co.,  has  completed  his  arrangements  to  sail 
for  London  on  April  5  on  the  Aquitania.  He  will 
be  gone  for  two  months  and  will  establish  an  export 
office  for  his  company  in  the  world  metropolis. 

The  main  office  of  the  W.  E.  Marks  Coal  Co.', 
Worcester,  Mass.,  will  presently  be  moved  to  Cort¬ 
land,  N.  Y.  A  sales  office  will  be  retained  at  the 
present  address,  Park  Building,  Worcester,  under 
the  management  of  P.  W.  Rishell.  Years  ago  Mr. 
Marks  was  located  at  Altoona,  Pa. 

One  of  the  principal  items  of  comment  in  out-of- 
town  circles  is  the  difficulty  of  securing  hotel  ac¬ 
commodations  in  New  York.  Those  who  have  not 
yet  had  the  matter  brought  to  their  attention  would 
do  well  to  bear  it  in  mind  and  make  arrangements 
well  in  advance,  as  necessity  requires. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  anthracite  production  for 
March  will  be  less  than  the  production  for  February 
unless  there  is  a  decided  revival  of  mining  activity 
in  the  closing  days  of  the  month.  On  all  sides  the 
opinion  grows  that  the  unusual  cessation  of  buying 
is  paving  the  way  for  remarkable  activity  a  few 
weeks  hence. 

Mr.  Babson’s  suggestion  as  to  increased  advertis¬ 
ing  by  business  interests  as  a  means  of  getting  trade 
and  industry  re-established  on  a  normal  basis  as 
soon  as  possible,  seems  to  be  attracting  much  fa¬ 
vorable  attention  in  business  circles,  his  remarks 
evidently  forming  the  keynote  for  other  comment  by 
leaders  in  various  lines. 

Shipments  of  bituminous  coal  over  the  Pittsburgh 
&  Lake  Erie  R.  R.,  during  January,  this  year, 
amounted  to  1,151,197  tons,  compared  with  1,063,- 
437  tons  in  January  last  year,  an  increase  of  87,760 
tons,  orj8.2  per  cent.  Coke  tonnage  carried  amounted 
to  624,874  tons,  against  568,888  tons,  an  increase  of 
55,986  tons,  or  9.8  per  cent. 

The  Consumers  Co.  was  the  successful  bidder  for 
the  contract  to  supply  the  Chicago  public  schools 
with  coal.  The  quantity  contracted  for  was  100,- 
000  tons  and  the  prices  which  won  out  were  $4  89 
for  lump,  $5.08  for  No.  2,  and  $5.03  for  No.  3,  de¬ 
livered.  Settlement  is  to  be  on  a  B.  t.  u.  basis.  The 
product  is  from  Knox  Count,  Ind. 

The  New  Rochelle  Coal  &  Lumber  Co.,  New 
Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  is  advertising  on  a  large  scale  that 
the  celebrated  D.  &  H.  Lackawanna  anthracite  is 
being  handled.  1  his  is  one  of  the  first  moves  of  the 
new  agency  arrangement  and  doubtless  there  will 
be  a  number  of  other  such  announcements  made  by 
dealers  eastward  along  the  Sound  shore  and  beyond. 

1  he  point  is  made  that  this  free-burning  coal  is 
more  satisfactory  than  the  hard  coal  that  has  been 
so  much  in  vogue  in  southwestern  Connecticut  and 
adjacent  sections. 

A  commission  consisting  of  three  naval  officers, 
a  mining  engineer  and  a  geologist  will  sail  for 
Alaska  about  April  1  to  formulate  plans  for  the 
development  of  the  Matanuska  coal  fields  in  the 
interest  of  the  Navy  Department,  according  to 
an  announcement  made  in  Washington  this  week. 

1  he  civilian  members  of  the  commission  are  Sum¬ 
ner  Smith.  Superintendent  of  Mining  in  Alaska, 
and  Theodore  Chapin,  a  geologist  attached  to 
the  Alaskan  Engineering  Commission.  Whether 
the  plans  drawn  up  as  a  result  of  this  expedition 
are  carried  out  or  not  depends  on  Congress, 
w  nch  so  far  has  refused  to  act  on  earlier  requests 
for  appropriations  to  develop  the  coal  fields  in 
question. 
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Government  Control  May  Be  Made  Permanent. 


Proposition  to  Have  Certain  Functions  of 
Commission  Has  Been  Submitted  to 

Announcement  was  made  a  few  days  ago  by  the 
Fuel  Administration  that  "a  plan  to  promote  public 
welfare  by  more  effective  co-operation  between  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  and  the  coal 
industry”  was  under  consideration  and  had  been 
submitted  to  the  members  of  the  National  Coal 
Association  for  a  referendum  vote. 

The  plan,  it  'is  stated,  was  the  outcome  of  con¬ 
ferences  between  Dr.  Garfield  and  representatives 
of  the  operators  and  miners.  Pursuant  to  arrange¬ 
ments  at  one  of  these  conferences,  held  February 
11th- 14th,  the  matter  was  laid  before  the  President 
prior  to  his  second  departure  for  France. 

Continuing,  the  statement  says : 

"Operators  in  all  producing  fields  have  been  re¬ 
quested  to  study  the  proposals,  to  hold  meetings  in 
the  near  future  to  discuss  them,  and  advise  the 
representatives  in  the  association’s  directorate  of 
their  attitude  and  wishes.  The  consensus  of  the 
association’s  opinion  will  thus  be  available  within 
the  next  two  weeks,  and  will  be  presented  at  a 
meeting  of  its  directors  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  April 
4th,  at  which  time  further  consideration  will  be 
given  to  the  plan. 

“1  he  plan  takes  full  cognizance  of  the  interest 
of  the  public  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  coal 
industry,  especially  the  price  it  has  to  pay  for  coal. 
It  is  therefore  proposed  that  the  public  be  repre¬ 
sented  fully  and  adequately  in  placing  in  effect  any 
plan  looking  toward  the  betterment  of  conditions, 
and  to  this  end  the  proposed  plan  provides  for  such 
representation  on  the  part  of  the  public  by  the 
United  States  Government,  to  continue  during  the 
period  of  readjustment  and  thereafter,  when  busi¬ 
ness  shall  have  returned  to  a  norfnal,  peacetime 
basis. 

"In  brief  the  plan  proposes: 

"hirst:  That  all  facts  relating  to  the  industry  or 
any  question  touching  it,  such  as  the  cost  of  living, 
the  cost  of  production,  labor  conditions,  transporta¬ 
tion  facilities  and  other  factors  entering  into  the 
cost  of  coal  be  officially  and  accurately  ascertained 
by  some  of  the  regular  government  agencies,  since 
the  government  is  the  most  appropriate  representa- 


Deatli  of  Leonard  C.  Hanna. 

Cleveland,  March  27. — Leonard  C.  Hanna,  of 
M.  A.  Hanna  &  Co.,  died  at  his  home  in  this  city 
on  March  23.  Mr.  Hanna,  brother  of  the  late 
Senator  Marcus  A.  Hanna,  had  been  in  ill  health 
for  a  number  of  years,  but  his  condition  did  not 
grow  serious  until  late  last  Saturday  afternoon. 
Death  followed  early  Sunday  morning.  Mr. 
Hanna,  who  was  68  years  old  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  was  admitted  to  M.  A.  Hanna  &  Co.  as  a 
partner  in  1879.  With  the  entrance  of  his  brother 
into  Republican  politics,  the  guidance  of  the  firm 
fell  to  Mr.  Hanna’s  lot. 

In  addition  to  its  anthracite  coal  properties  in 
eastern  Pennsylvania,  M.  A.  Hanna  &  Co.  have 
large  iron  ore  properties  in  the  Lake  Superior 
district,  operate  a  fleet  of  30  large  steel  freighters 
on  the  Great  Lakes,  have  blast  furnace  interests 
at  Detroit,  Buffalo  and  the  Valleys,  and  are  large 
lake  shippers  of  bituminous  coal. 

Mr.  Hanna  was  born  in  New  Lisbon,  O.,  No¬ 
vember  30,  1850.  Mrs.  Hanna,  two  daughters  and 
one  son,  Leonard  C.  Hanna,  Jr.,  who  is  active  in 
M.  A.  Hanna  &  Co.,  survive. 


Anthracite  Production,  1918. 

The  production  of  anthracite  coal  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  (not  shipments)  during  the  calendar 
year  1918,  amounted  to  88,042,399  gross  tons, 
compared  with  89,720,982  gross  tons  in  1917,’ 
a  decrease  of  1,678,583  tons,  according  to  re¬ 
ports  from  the  various  mine  inspectors. 

The  number  of  immigrants  admitted  to  the  United 
States  during  January  of  this  year  amounted  to  9,852. 


the  Fuel  Administration  Turned  Over  to  a 
Coal  Association  Members  for  Vote. 

five  of  the  public. 

"Second :  That  the  public  is  one  of  the  parties  at 
interest,  the  other  two  being  capital  and  labor,  and 
that  no  action  affecting  any  of  the  findings  of  fact 
be  taken  until  all  three  parties,  through  their  duly 
qualified  representatives,  shall  have  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  consider  and  discuss  the  proposals. 

“Third :  That  the  determination  of  facts,  as  out¬ 
lined,  and  the  formulation  of  administrative  policy 
are  two  separate  and  distinct  functions  and  there¬ 
fore  should  not  be  performed  by  the  same  agency 
of  the  government. 

“Fourth :  That  the  findings  of  facts,  thus  pro¬ 
posed,  should  be  submitted  to  a  permanent  depart¬ 
ment  or  commission  of  the  government.  In  this 
connection  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  plan  does  not 
contemplate  the  creation  of  new  agencies,  but  pro¬ 
poses  to  utilize  existing  permanent  governmental 
organizations. 

“Fifth :  That  the  President  designate  some  Cabi¬ 
net  officer,  or  other  appropriate  official,  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  public  in  considering  any  policy  proposed, 
and  that  as  advisers  to  the  commissioner  there 
should  be  an  equal  number,  say  three,  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  operators  and  miners.  The  function 
of  the  commission  would  be  the  consideration  of 
all  problems  affecting  the  industry,  and  the  formu¬ 
lation  of  policies  to  deal  with  such  problems,  the 
commission  being  a  purely  advisory  body. 

“Sixth :  That  the  commission  shall  make  recom¬ 
mendations  to  the  President,  who  would  thus  be 
placed  in  close  relation  with  the  industry  and  all 
factors  entering  into  it,  making  for  its  prosperity 
or  retarding  its  development. 

“Such  a  plan,  modified  to  suit  diverse  conditions, 
it  is  conceivable,  might  be  adopted  not  only  by  the 
coal  industry,  but  by  other  basic  industries  of  the 
country  as  well,  in  which  event  the  government 
would  be  placed  in  possession  of  intimate  facts, 
figures  and  findings,  and  recommendations  in  meet¬ 
ing  industrial  problems  relating  to  any  industry  as 
such  problems  might  arise.  It  does  not  conflict 
with  the  work  now  being  carried  forward  by  the 
Industrial  Board  of  the  Department  of  Commerce.” 


Italy  to  Demand  German  Coal. 

Reports  from  Rome  state  that  Italy  intends  to 
solve  the  extremely  acute  coal  situation  in  that 
country  by  demanding  coal  from  Germany  by  way 
of  indemnity.  Italian  industries  will  be  entirely 
paralyzed  unless  coal  is  obtainable  in  large  quan¬ 
tities.  British  exports  are  insufficient  and  French 
exports  have  ceased.  The  Government  hoped  that 
American  coal,  which  had  been  offered,  would  solve 
the  problem,  but  high  freight  rates  make  American 
coal  dearer  than  the  British,  which  is  now  selling  in 
Italy  at  $40  a  ton. 

The  lack  of  ships  further  complicates  matters. 
Hence  negotiations  with  American  coal  firms  have 
been  suspended  until  the  question  of  obtaining  Ger¬ 
man  coal  as  indemnity  is  examined. 


The  New  York  World  made  one  of  its  periodical 
attacks  on  the  anthracite  producing  interests  last 
Sunday  in  commenting  upon  the  action  of  Gov¬ 
ernor  Sproul  of  Pennsylvania  in  taking  preliminary 
steps  toward  a  price  investigation.  “In  order  to 
forestall  the  accumulation  of  a  considerable  surplus,” 
says  the  World,  “operators  early  in  the  year  began 
working  their  mines  on  short  time.”  The  facts 
are  that  the  operators  accumulated  all  the  surplus 
they  had  storage  accommodations  for  before  putting 
the  collieries  on  short  time.  With  the  public  re¬ 
fusing  to  buy,  with  company  stocking  plants  filled 
to  capacity  and  the  lakes  closed,  so  that  there  was 
no  outlet  to  the  Northwest,  they  had  no  choice  in 
the  matter.  They  had  to  curtail. 


Coal  dumpings  at  Hampton  Roads  piers  dur¬ 
ing  February  were:  Norfolk  &  Western,  401,951; 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  184,973,  and  Virginian,  210,284. 
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New  Liquid  Fuel. 


Experiments  with  Mixture  of  Oil  and  Pulver¬ 
ized  Coal  Have  Been  Successful 


It  has  just  been  revealed,  by  an  announcement 
given  out  by  the  Submarine  Defense  Association,  that 
towards  the  end  of  the  war  the  British  Admiralty 
conducted  experiments  with  a  combination  of  coal 
and  fuel  oil.  The  report  states  that  the  new  fuel, 
which  is  called  colloidal,  makes  an  efficient  and 
economical  substitute  for  coal  and  oil  as  a  steamship 
fuel. 

With  the  new  mixture  it  has  been  possible  to  sus¬ 
pend  for  months  in  oil  30  to  40  per  cent,  of  coal,  so 
pulverized  that  about  95  per  cent,  passes  through 
a  200-mesh  screen.  It  is  now  possible  to  combine  45 
per  cent  oil,  20  per  cent  tar  and  35  per  cent  pulver¬ 
ized  coal,  thereby  saving  one-half  in  oil  fuel  and  ob¬ 
taining  increased  heat  values  per  barrel  and  saving 
considerable  cost. 

The  report  says  pulverized  coal  may  be  held  in 
such  successful  suspension  that  the  colloidal  liquid 
flows  freely  through  the  pipes,  preheaters  and  burn¬ 
ers  of  ships  and  of  power,  heating  and  industrial 
plants  that  are  equipped  to  burn  fuel  oil.  The  com¬ 
position  shows  little  or  no  deposit  months  after  it  has 
been  mixed. 

In  cost  saving  the  report  says  the  mixture  con¬ 
serves  at  least  25  per  cent,  of  the  fuel  oil  now  burned 
and,  with  the  oils  now  available,  it  increases  by  50 
per  cent  the  world  supply  of  liquid  fuel.  It  is  said 
colloidal  fuel  may  be  prepared  which  will  give  a  ship 
20  per  cent  more  steaming  radius  than  the  fuel  oil 
for  which  navy  specifications  call.  With  coal  $5  per 
ton  and  oil  $7  per  barrel,  the  saving  is  close  to  $6  per 
ton,  apart  from  the  conservation  of  oil  and  the  re¬ 
duction  of  transport. 

It  has  come  to  be  realized,  the  report  says,  that 
collodial  fuel  is  equally  advantageous  for  land  and 
sea  use. 

Convention  Notes. 

Commissioner  Rice  made  quite  a  hit  by  his  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  harm  done  by  the  Adamson  Law,  that  it 
unquestionably  marked  the  addition  of  more  high¬ 
handed  methods  to  the  arbitrary  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  that  had  previously  characterized  negotiations 
with  labor.  It  was  indeed  a  sad  day  for  the  U.  S. 
when  the  leaders  of  the  brotherhoods  who  visited 
Washington  in  the  interest  of  that  measure  were 
able  to  bulldoze  the  President  in  a  most  unseemly 
manner.  Mr.  Rice's  reference  to  Ole  Hansen,  the 
militant  mayor  of  Seattle,  was  well  received. 

Very  forceful  was  an  anecdote  related  by  Ellery 
Gordon  in  his  address  at  Worcester.  He  told  of 
Assistant  Fuel  Administrator  Cyrus  Garnsey,  Jr., 
consulting  with  President  Wilson  relative  to  the 
coal  situation.  The  President  asked  what  margin 
the  retail  dealers  were  granted,  and  Mr.  Garnsey 
replied  that  it  varied  but  might  be  considered  about 
$2.25.  The  President  said,  “What;  you  don’t  mean 
to  tell  me  that  the  dealers  make  $2.25  on  every  ton 
they  sell,  do  you?”  and  Mr.  Garnsey  had  to  explain 
to  him  the  difference  between  margin  and  profit. 
After  relating  this  conversation  Mr.  Garnsey  said  to 
Mr.  Gordon,  “If  the  President  could  not  realize  the 
distinction  between  margin  and  profit,  how  could  the 
average  individual  be  supposed  to  comprehend  it?” 
This  circumstance  naturally  gave  particular  point  to 
Mr.  Gordon’s  proposition  that  the  retail  trade  should 
conduct  a  campaign  of  educational  publicity. 

Riding  back  to  New  York  on  the  5 :10,  a  much- 
excited  man  seated  in  the  dining  car  explained  that 
he  had  been  held  up  Thursday  morning  right  on  the 
sidewalk  of  the  Commons  in  front  of  the  Bancroft 
Hotel  by  two  armed  outlaws,  who  stripped  him  of 
$129  in  cash,  a  diamond  ring  valued  at  $350  and  his 
gold  watch  and  chain.  The  hold-up  men  scampered 
across  the  park  to  a  waiting  auto  on  the  other  side, 
in  their  hurry  to  get  away  dropping  the  watch  and 
chain,  which  were  returned  to  the  owner.  The  hold¬ 
up  took  place  at  8  o’clock  in  the  morning,  about  the 
time  many  of  the  visiting  coal  men  were  thinking 
of  taking  a  bright  spring  morning  stroll.  The  held- 
up  man  had  to  telephone  to  Chicago  to  secure  funds. 


A  Typical  Scene  at  a 

The  above  picture,  which  we  make  from  a  photo¬ 
graph  copyrighted  by  Underwood  &  Underwood, 
shows  a  typical  scene  in  one  of  the  many  districts 
where  coal  is  being  recovered  by  the  stripping 
process. 

The  procedure  is  by  no  means  hew,  but  as  time 
has  gone  on  and  machinery  has  been  developed  it 
has  become  feasible  to  go  deeper  and  deeper  for 
coal,  taking  off  more  and  more  of  the  surface  by 
steam-shovel  methods  rather  than  recovering  the 
tonnage  by  shafts  and  underground  workings. 

There  are  many  features  to  be  considered  in  de¬ 
termining  which  process  is  to  be  used  when  the  over¬ 
burden  is  from  40  to  50  feet  or  more.  Certain  it  is 
by  the  stripping  process  all  ventilation  problems  are 
avoided,  to  say  nothing  of  other  features  associated 
with  underground  work.  Therefore,  as  larger 


James  Cunningham,  who  won  considerable  fame 
by  carving  ornaments  of  various  kinds  from  anthra¬ 
cite  coal,  died  recently  at  Summit  Hill,  Pa.,  where  he 
lived.  Visitors  to  that  place,  which  is  the  western 
terminus  of  the  famous  Maunch  Chunk  switchback 
railroad,  were  purchasers  of  Mr.  Cunninghams 
wares,  which  often  had  considerable  artistic  merit 
and  gave  evidence  of  no  mean  skill  as  a  sculptor. 


Stripping  Operation. 

shovels  are  devised  and  built,  it  becomes  practicable 
to  take  up  a  greater  amount  of  cover.  How  much 
can  profitably  be  taken  up  depends,  of  course,  upon 
the  nature  of  the  overburden  and  the  value  of  the 
coal  that  lies  beneath,  as  well  as  the  quality  and  the 
formation  of  the  seam. 

Each  particular  location  is  a  problem  in  itself,  but 
in  the  anthracite  region  at  least  the  careful  surveying 
that  has  been  done  and  the  wide  extent  of  general 
knowledge  concerning  the  territory  has  made  it  a 
very  practicable  matter  to  determine  exactly,  in 
advance,  whether  it  is  more  profitable  to  mine  or 
strip.  A  notably  deep  stripping  may  be  seen  at  one 
of  the  Markle  operations  not  far  from  Jcddo. 

Coal  mined  by  the  stripping  process  is  nearly 
6.000,000  tons  a  year;  of  which  one-third  is  anthracite 
and  two-thirds  bituminous. 

H.  E.  Burke,  who  has  been  connected  with  the 
Boston  office  of  the  Lehigh  &  Wilkes-Barre  Coal 
Co.,  is  home  on  a  furlough  after  active  service  in 
France  with  the  Marines.  Mr.  Burke  was  with  the 
B  company  machine  gun  detachment  of  the  5th 
Regiment  and  saw  severe  fighting  in  the  Meuse 
sector.  He  will  soon  be  leaving  for  Haiti  and  will 
go  from  there  to  Russia. 
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Philadelphia  Notes. 

A.  R.  Nicholson,  Jenkintown,  refuses  to  be  dis¬ 
couraged  by  the  outlook  for  the  coming  season. 
He  fully  expects  his  normal  tonnage. 

The  retailers  of  Germantown  and  Chestnut  Hill 
went  out  into  the  country  on  the  20th  inst.  and  held 
a  fine  meeting  at  the  Three  Tuns  Inn. 

Bids  were  opened  on  the  27th  inst.  for  supplying 
coal  to  the  Philadelphia  County  Prison,  10th  and 
Read  streets,  for  the  months  of  April,  May  and 
June. 

J.  M.  Guckes.  located  at  1057  Germantown  avenue, 
has  been  compelled  to  remain  from  his  yard  for  the 
past  two  weeks,  due  to  the  illness  of  both  himself 
and  his  wife. 

Geo.  Missimer  &  Son,  Manayunk,  will  shortly 
commence  extensive  improvements  to  their  yard, 
as  they  are  badly  in  need  of  more  storage  room  for 
their  growing  business. 

Robt.  C.  Connor,  who  has  been  managing  the 
business  of  his  brother,  Martin  F.  Connor,  during 
the  latter’s  absence  in  California,  has  been  taken 
quite  ill  and  is  confined  to  his  bed  with  the  influenza. 

M.  H.  Basking,  who  has  been  engaged  in  the  retail 
business  at  11th  and  Willow  streets,  for  a  number 
of  years  past,  will  shortly  remove  to  the  yard  at 
1215  Callowhill  street,  formerly  occupied  by  the 
Bryant  Coal  Co. 

Gucker  Bros.,  after  the  completion  of  alterations, 
have  one  of  the  most  attractive  offices  for  their  coal 
and  lumber  trade  that  is  to  be  found  in  this 
vicinity.  The  furnishings  and  finish  of  the  office 
are  really  artistic. 

Alexander  Magee  has  finally  assumed  full  charge 
of  the  business  of  F.  J.  Wittmaier  &  Son,  Rising 
Sun  avenue  and  Hutchinson  street,  which  he  pur¬ 
chased  a  month  or  more  since.  He  will  conduct 
the  business  under  his  own  name. 

The  retailers  were  late  in  getting  their  advertising 
started  but  are  now  going  at  it  with  a  vim.  Re¬ 
cently  the  E.  J.  Cummings  firm,  with  large  yards 
throughout  the  city,  came  out  with  a  handsome  cal¬ 
endar  for  the  year  dating  from  March  1. 

Mrs.  A.  Y.  Hamill,  head  of  the  retail  coal  business 
A.  Y.  Hamill  &  Son,  conducted  for  many  years 
at  York  and  Phillip  streets,  died  recently.  The 
business  for  several  years  past  has  been  conducted 
by  her  son  and  it  is  thought  likely  will  be  so  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  future. 

1  he  retail  dealers  of  Manayunk  and  vicinity  gave 
their  annual  dinner  at  Dooner’s  Hotel  on  the  18th 
inst.  They  are  proud  of  the  100  per  cent,  attend¬ 
ance  and  also  of  the  fact  that  they  all  agreed  to 
work  together  for  the  common  good  of  the  trade 
during  the  coming  season. 

McKelvery  Bros.,  Gaul  street  and  Lehigh  avenue, 
have  been  able  to  fully  stock  their  yard  for  the  first 
lime  since  they  took  possession  of  it  almost  two 
years  ago.  1  hey  have  now  one  of  the  finest 
equipped  yards  in  the  city  and  a  bright  future  is  in 
store  for  these  active  young  hustlers. 

I  he  French  steamer  Chicago,  owned  and  operated 
by  the  Campagnie  Generale  Transatlantique,  put 
into  Greenwich  piers  a  few  days  since  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  filling  her  bunkers  with  coal,  being  enroute 
from  New  York  to  Bordeaux.  This  is  the  largest 
1‘rench  vessel  that  has  ever  called  at  this  port  and 
one  of  the  largest  that  has  ever  come  up  the  Dela¬ 
ware,  having  a  cargo  space  of  12,000  tons.  It  took 
two  days  to  bunker  the  Chicago. 


State  Department  of  Mines  announced  coal  pro¬ 
duction  of  West  Virginia  in  year  ended  June  30,  1918, 
80,674,913  gross  tons,  against  79,806,652  preceding 
year.  Production  in  calendar  year  1918  estimated  10 
per  cent  greater  than  in  fiscal  year  preceding.  State’s 
production  of  coke  in  year  ended  June  30,  1918.  3,122,- 
722  tons,  against  2,533,313  in  preceding  year. 


World’s  Coal  Production  and  Resources. 


New  York  Bank  Publishes  New  Set  of  Figures  on  an  Old  but  Always  Interesting  Subject 
Growth  of  Output  in  U.  S.  as  Compared  with  Great  Britain  and  Germany. 


I- acts  and  figures  with  which  we  are  familiar 
often  take  on  a  degree  of  interest  when  formulated 
in  somewhat  different  style,  when  one  gets  a  new 
angle  on  the  situation,  so  to  speak,  and  with  this  in 
mind  certain  details  from  a  recently  issued  circular 
of  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York  are  pre¬ 
sented  below : 

I  he  coal  output  of  Great  Britain  grew  from 
124,000,000  net  tons  in  1870  to  approximately  255,- 
000,000  in  1918,  while  the  output  of  the  bituminous 
mines  of  the  United  States  grew  from  33,000,000 
tons  in  1870  to  605,000,000  tons  in  1918.  The  British 
output  in  1918  was  double  that  of  1870. 

The  United  States  output  in  1918  was  23  times  as 
much  as  in  1870.  In  all  parts  of  the  world  aside 
from  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  the  out¬ 
put  grew  from  80,000,000  in  1870  to  500,000,000  tons 
in  1918,  or  about  six  times  as  much  in  1918  as  in 
1870. 

The  United  States,  according  to  the  bank’s  fig¬ 
ures,  produced  about  14  per  cent,  of  the  world’s 
output  of  coal  in  1870,  20  per  cent,  in  1880,  28  per 
cent,  in  1890,  32  per  cent,  in  1900,  39  per  cent,  in 
1910,  48  per  cent,  in  1918.  Curiously,  however,  the 
United  States,  although  turning  out  two  and  a  half 
times  as  much  coal  as  Great  Britain,  has  not  been 
until  very  recently  an  exporter,  in  any  considerable 
sense. 


Export  Statistics. 

Our  exportation  of  coal  never  reached  as  many 
as  20,000,000  tons  prior  to  1913,  and  even  in  the 
highest  war  record  of  exports  only  reached  26,000,- 
000  tons  in  the  fiscal  year  1918,  the  highest  record 
ever  attained. 

On  the  other  hand,  Great  Britain’s  exportation  of 
coal  was  in  1913  72,000,000  tons,  or  nearly  four 
times  as  much  as  that  of  the  United  States  in  that 
year;  in  1910,  62,000,000  tons,  against  13,000,000  tons 
exported  by  the  United  States. 

British  ships,  scouring  the  world  for  food  and 
manufacturing  materials,  and  carrying  only  manu¬ 
factures  on  their  outward  voyage,  needed  ballast, 
and  thus  Great  Britain  became  the  world’s  great 
coal  purveyor,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  Lnited  States,  a  much  greater  producer  of  coal, 
had  few  ships  of  her  own  to  send  over  the  ocean, 
and  the  value  of  her  exports  and  manufactures  was 
about  one-fourth  of  that  of  Great  Britain. 

Growth  in  production  in  recent  years  has  been 
much  more  rapid  in  the  United  States  than  in  Great 
Britain  or  Germany,  or  in  fact  any  other  part  of 
the  world.  Our  own  production  of  coal,  according 
to  the  bank’s  statement,  grew  from  270,000,000  tons 
in  1900  to  635,000,000  in  1918,  while  that  of  Great 
Britain  was  in  1900  252,000,000,  and  in  1918  255- 
000,000,  and  that  of  Germany  165,000,000  in  1900 
and  260,000,000  in  1915,  the  latest  year  for  which 
tigures  are  available.  In  the  remainder  of  the  world 
the  output  in  1900  was  only  160,000,000  tons,  and  in 
1918  230,000,000  tons.  ’ 


The  possibility  of  the  United  States  becoming 
large  exporter  of  coal,  and  perhaps  the  world’s  chic 
coal  purveyor,  looks  comparatively  easy  when  w 
compare  the  relative  supply  of  coal  in  the  variot 
sections  of  the  globe.  The  world’s  total  availabi 
stock  of  coal,  according  to  the  bank’s  statement  i 
7,397,553,000,000  metric  tons,  of  which  the  Unite 
States  has  3,838,657,000,000,  or  52  per  cent,  of  th 
world’s  total. 

Canada  ranks  next  to  the  United  States  wit 
1,234,266,000,000  tons,  China  995,587,000  000  Get 
many  as  it  existed  in  1913,  423,356,000,000, ’and  Grea 
Britain  189.533,000,000,  these  figures  being  supplie 
by  the  Geological  Congress  held  at  Toronto  in  191' 

As  to  the  sections  of  the  United  States  in  whic 
our  3,838,657,000,000  tons  exist,  the  Geological  Sur 
vey  figures  accredit  North  Dakota  with  697,921  ?00 
000  tons  (of  lignite);  Wyoming,  670,545, 100,000 
Montana,  381,053,800,000;  Colorado,  317  589  600  000 
Illinois,  199,051,500,000;  New  Mexico,  199,777,900 


000;  West  Virginia,  150,363,600,000;  Pennsylvania 
124,627,000,000;  Kentucky,  123,015,000,000;  Ohio’ 
92,943,900,000. 

The  coal  supply  of  the  world  by  grand  divisions, 
as  estimated  by  the  Geological  Congress  above  re¬ 
ferred  to,  is  for  North  America,  5,073,431,000  000 
metric  tons;  Asia,  1,279,586,000,000;  Europe,  784- 
190,000,000;  Oceania,  170,410,000,000;  Africa,  57  839  - 
000,000;  South  America,  32,097,000,000  metric  ’tons 


Collier  Makes  Records. 


Carries  200,000  Tons  in  Six  Months  and  Dis¬ 
charges  10,000  Tons  in  26  Hours. 

For  a  long  time  past  smokeless  coal  has  been 
brought  to  New  York  harbor  in  considerable  quan¬ 
tities  by  naval  colliers  for  use  in  bunkering  war¬ 
ships  and  transports.  The  total  tonnage  sent  here 
has  not  been  made  public,  but  figures  recently  given 
out  by  the  Navy  Department  show  that  a  single 
collier,  the  Nereus,  carried  something  like  200,000 
tons  in  a  period  of  six  months. 

During  five  of  those  months  the  craft  made  18 
round  trips  between  Norfolk  and  New  York,  car¬ 
rying  an  average  of  10,000  tohs  each  trip,  or  a  total 
of  180,000  tons.  This  was  at  the  rate  of  36,000  tons 
a  month. 

Another  remarkable  record  was  made  by  the 
Kerens  in  discharging  a  10,000-ton  cargo  into  barges 
in  26  hours  and  16  minutes.  This  accomplishment 
brought  the  following  congratulatory  message  to  the 
commander  of  the  collier  from  tlie  Navy  Depart¬ 
ment  : 

With  satisfaction  the  Department  notes  that  the 
U.  S.  S .  Nereus  discharged  coal  into  barges  at  New 
Y  ork  within  26  hours.  The  Department  is  highly 
gratified  with  this  excellent  performance  and  de¬ 
sires  to  congratulate  the  commanding  officer,  the 
district  supervisor,  the  officers  and  men  of  the 
Nereus,  and  the  general  inspector,  N.  C.  T.  S.,  for 
their  effort,  and  the  very  successful  result  they  ob¬ 
tained  by  their  intelligent  co-operation  and  their 
efficient  work.” 


Hoover  Emphasizes  Vital  Importance  to 
Europe  of  Increased  Coal  Production. 

A  cable  from  Paris  says  that  Herbert  Hoover  has 
reported  to  the  Supreme  Economic  Council  of  the 
Peace  Conference  that  the  industrial  salvation  of 
Europe  depends  more  upon  increased  coal  produc¬ 
tion  than  anything  else. 

Diminution  of  the  coal  supply  in  Europe  has  al¬ 
ready  made  it  impossible  to  operate  the  railways 
and  municipal  services  in  Germany,  Austria,  Italy, 
Poland  and  the  Balkans  at  anywhere  near  normal. 
Under  such  conditions  the  economic  life  in  those 
countries  has  been  seriously  affected,  Mr.  Hoover 
said,  and  thieatens  total  collapse.  The  only  country 
which  has  shown  increased  coal  production  since 
the  armistice  is  Belgium. 

I  he  relief  administration  has  initiated  a  method 
of  food  distribution  in  the  coal  districts  of  Austria, 
Poland  and  the  Balkans,  which,  when  fully  in  oper¬ 
ation,  will  place  a  food  premium  on  the  coal  output 
through  an  arrangement  that  will  amount  to  part 
payment  of  wages  in  food  supplies. 


Following  a  recent  conference  with  some  of  the 
independent  operators,  Governor  Sproul  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  stated  that  the  anthracite  situation  would  be 
investigated,  not  only  with  regard  to  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction,  but  to  ascertain  what  other  factors  have 
been  instrumental  in  practically  doubling  the  retail 
price  of  hard  coal  in  the  last  few  years.  The  Gov¬ 
ernor  said  he  thought  the  State  executive  depart¬ 
ment  had  authority  to  conduct  such  an  investigation 
without  action  by  the  Legislature. 
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Some  Loosening  Up  in  New  York  Harbor  Strike 

Movement  of  Bituminous  Over  Local  Piers  Shows  an  Increase,  Mostly  to  Steamships  and 
Power-Houses,  but  Anthracite  Tonnage  Continues  at  Very  Low  Ebb. 


Cincinnati  News  Notes. 

T.  S.  Crockett,  of  the  Leckie  Coal  Co.,  Columbus, 
•was  a  visitor  here  on  Wednesday. 

General  Manager  D.  H.  Jenks,  of  the  Producers 
Coal  Co.,  is  spending  a  few  days  in  Chicago. 

A.  A.  Liggett,  general  sales  manager  of  the  Raleigh 
Coal  Co.,  spent  a  portion  of  the  week  in  Chicago. 

The  aged  mother  of  J.  T.  Hatfield,  of  the  Reli¬ 
ance  Coal  Co.,  died  on  Friday  and  was  buried  on 
Monday. 

George  Reed,  of  the  Peabody  Coal  Co.,  and  J.  H. 
Howell,  of  the  Jackson  Coal  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  spent 
a  few  days  this  week  visiting  Cincinnati  coal  circles. 

W.  E.  Wright,  president  of  the  Indian  Run  Coal 
Co.,  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  was  in  the  city  Monday  on 
his  way  home  from  a  winter’s  stay  at  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  Fla. 

Augustus  Lossus,  of  the  Wm.  Hoehl  Coal  Co.,  Ft. 
Wayne,  Ind.,  and  James  Burns,  of  the  Penn.  Coal 
Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  were  visitors  to  Cincinnati 
coal  circles  on  Tuesday. 

President  J.  R.  Thomas,  of  the  Carbon  Fuel  Co., 
is  in  Washington,  in  attendance  on  the  conference 
called  by  the  Fuel  Administration  to  try  to  find  some 
way  to  stabilize  coal  market  conditions. 

General  Edward  O’Toole,  of  Gary,  W.  Va.,  and  L. 
E.  Woods,  of  Welch,  W.  Va.,  were  in  the  city  Tues¬ 
day  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Pocahontas  and  splint 
coal  producers  of  the  Crystal  Block  mines  of  West 
Virginia. 

George  M.  Shoemaker,  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.,  now 
operating  the  former  property  of  the  McDonald  Coal 
Co.,  which  he  bought,  was  in  the  city  on  Saturday. 
He  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  closing  a  deal  on  the 
Eastern  Kentucky  property  for  which  he  has  been 
negotiating. 

Wightman  Smith,  president  of  the  Smith  &  Gard¬ 
ner  Coal  Co.,  Cincinnati,  died  Monday  morning  at 
his  home  at  Clifton,  a  suburb  of  this  city,  where  he 
had  lived  practically  all  his  life.  He  fell  a  victim 
to  pneumonia,  which  developed  from  an  attack  of 
influenza.  Mr.  Smith  was  a  grandson  of  Richard 
Smith,  known  widely  to  fame  as  the  editor  of  the 
old  Cincinnati  Gazette.  He  was  formerly  a  stock¬ 
holder  and  official  of  the  Harlan  Coal  Co.,  Louisville, 
Ky.,  and  managed  its  sales  offices  here  until  a  year 
ago’ when  he  founded  the  Smith  &  Gardner  Coal  Co., 
of  which  he  had  since  been  the  dominating  spirit. 


Baltimore  Trade  Events. 

A  trip  around  the  coal  export  offices  here  brings 
out  a  feeling  of  faith  in  the  near  future  of  that 
branch  of  the  trade.  Col.  Clarence  W.  Watson,  the 
new  president  of  the  Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  is  one 
of  those  who  sees  a  big  future  for  that  line  of  en¬ 
deavor,  and  he  also  predicts  a  great  business  revival 
in  America  in  a  short  time,  as  soon  as  business  men 
recognize  that  the  present  era  of  high  prices  and 
high  wages,  except  in  a  few  disproportionate  cases, 
is  now^  definitely  set. 

Most  of  the  companies  mining  coal  in  Maryland 
are  working  to  educate  their  mine  forces  to  the 
knowledge  that  it  is  better  to  remain  at  their  pres¬ 
ent  mine  connections  than  to  travel  to  other  dis¬ 
tricts  where  conditions  of  employment  are  no  better. 
All  are  predicting  early  resumption. 

James  P.  Wilcox,  for  the  past  twenty  years  con¬ 
nected  with  a  prominent  banking  and  brokerage 
firm  here,  has  been  selected  for  a  prominent  position 
with  the  coal  firm  of  H.  G.  Von  Heine  in  Baltimore. 

The  City  of  Baltimore  has  asked  for  a  number  of 
bids  on  bituminous  coal  supplies  for  the  various 
departments.  The  bids  must  be  in  by  April  2. 

The  Richland  Coal  Co.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  of 
which  J.  C.  McKinley  is  president  and  manager,  has 
taken  enlarged  space  in  the  Schmulbach  Building, 
moving  from  the  ninth  to  the  twelfth,  or  top,  floor 
of  the  building,  where  the  company  now  occupies 
the  entire  west  half  of  the  space,  having  consider¬ 
ably  more  room  than  in  the  previous  quarters.  All 
the  12  rooms  have  been  re-decorated  and  newly  fur- 
ished,  and  a  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  the 
trade  to  call  when  in  Wheeling. 


While  the  boatmen’s  strike  in  New  York  harbor 
continues  to  seriously  hamper  the  movement  of  com¬ 
mercial  coal,  there  has  been  an  important  increase 
this  week  in  the  tonnage  of  bituminous  handled  over 
the  piers.  During  the  seven  days  March  20-26  the 
piers  dumped  2,661  cars  of  soft  coal,  as  compared 
with  1,883  the  preceding  seven-day  period,  and  with 
1,431  cars  two  weeks  ago. 

Last  Wednesday  the  dumpings  of  bituminous 
amounted  to  578  cars,  which  was  more  than  50  per 
cent  of  a  normal  day’s  work  and  was  the  largest 
tonnage  handled  on  any  one  day  since  the  strike  be¬ 
gan  on  March  4. 

Part  of  this  increase  may  be  accounted  for  by  a 
heavier  movement  through  the  Sound,  but  there 
is  no  question  about  there  being  some  loosening  up 
in  the  local  situation  owing  to  an  increased  number 
of  tugs  being  operated  with  non-union  crews.  In 
some  cases  the  owners,  or  officials  of  the  operating 
companies,  are  acting  as  pilots,  many  of  them  having 
licenses. 

Efforts  to  get  coal  moved  about  the  harbor  are  be¬ 
ing  largely  concentrated  on  bituminous,  the  anthra¬ 
cite  dumpings  this  week  having  been  the  smallest 
since  the  strike  began,  totalling  only  870  cars.  Last 
week  1,504  cars  of  anthracite  were  dumped. 

The  bulk  of  the  increased  deliveries  of  bituminous 
have  been  going  to  steamships  and  power-houses.  A 
few  tugs  are  at  work  towing  boats  to  industrial 
plants  from  Port  Liberty  and  from  other  points  in 
the  upper  harbor  where  they  happened  to  be  tied  up 
when  the  strike  began.  There  is  also  some  coal  being 
towed  from  St.  George  and  Arlington  for  delivery  to 
commercial  consumers. 

It  is  practically  impossible  to  get  privately  owned 
boats  towed  from  South  Amboy  and  Port  Reading,  as 
the  railroad  tugs  will  not  tow  them  unless  manned  by 
a  union  captain  who  has  been  granted  all  the  de¬ 
mands  made  by  the  union,  and  none  of  the  private 
barge  owners,  so  far  as  can  be  learned,  have  granted 
these  demands.  Privately  owned  tugs  will  go  to  Port 
Liberty  and  Arlington  for  barges,  but  not  to  the 
lower  ports.  A  heavy  tonnage  is  being  handled  over 
the  Harsimus  pier. 

On  Monday  the  strike  situation  took  a  new  turn 


Hurley  Promises  Coal  for  Italy. 

F.  Quattrone,  who  early  in  the  war  was  stationed 
at  New  York  in  connection  with  coal  purchases  for 
the  Italian  government,  returned  to  this  country  a 
few  days  ago  as  Italian  High  Commissioner  during 
the  absence  of  the  Italian  Ambassador. 

He  conferred  with  Chairman  Hurley  of  the  Ship¬ 
ping  Board  on  the  problem  of  getting  coal  to  Italy, 
where,  he  said,  the  fuel  situation  is  very  serious. 
Great  Britain  admits  her  inability  to  furnish  the 
required  650,000  tons  a  month  and  has  notified  the 
Italian  Government  it  will  have  to  seek  the  coal 
elsewhere. 

Mr.  Hurley  was  in  close  touch  with  Italy’s  need, 
Mr.  Quattrone  said,  and  promised  every  facility  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  hurried  shipment  of  coal  to  prevent  a 
famine  which  would  stop  Italy’s  factories  and  throw 
thousands  out  of  employment. 


Now  that  agitation  in  regard  to  spring  prices  is 
prevalent  in  various  communities,  as  consumers  want 
to  know  why  it  is  the  usual  discount  is  not  available, 
the  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration  seems  to  be  coming 
in  for  a  full  degree  of  criticism  as  a  guardian  of  the 
people’s  interests.  In  Philadelphia,  we  notice,  there 
is  reference  to  the  fact  that  the  legal  ton  was  changed 
from  2,240  pounds  to  2,000  pounds  without,  appar¬ 
ently,  a  corresponding  change  in  price.  So  what 
with  the  fixing  of  the  retail  margin,  the  recognition 
extended  to  miners’  wages  on  a  high  basis  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing,,  it  would  appear  that  the  U.  S. 
Fuel  Administration  has  a  good  deal  to  answer  for, 
as  the  saying  is. 


when  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  terminated  the  arrangement  under  which 
the  Navy  Department  had  furnished  tugs  to  tow  coal 
barges  to  power  houses  that  were  unable  to  get 
coal  in  any  other  way.  Mr.  Roosevelt  passed  the 
buck  to  Dr.  Garfield,  who  in  turn  passed  it  on  to 
Mayor  Hylan  with  the  statement  that  he  would  not 
act  until  the  mayor  had  exhausted  his  own  resources. 

Boat  Owners  Issue  Statement. 

In  order  to  set  the  public  right  on  the  merits  of 
the  harbor  strike,  the  boat  owners  published  a  long 
statement  in  the  advertising  columns  of  the  New 
York  dailies  last  Saturday.  This  reviewed  the  situ¬ 
ation  and  enunciated  the  three  principles  for  which, 
they  were  contending,  to  wit : 

First:  To  uphold  the  contention  that  an  arbi¬ 
tration  award  is  not  a  mere  scrap  of  paper,  to 
be  lightly  thrown  aside  for  political  or  other  pur¬ 
poses. 

Second:  To  maintain  port  charges  at  such  a 
level  that  the  supremacy  of  New  York  will  not 
be  destroyed  by  the  diversion  of  commerce  else¬ 
where. 

Third:  To  establish  with  our  employes  a 
permanent  board,  with  equal  representation  to 
employer  and  employe,  to  do  away  with  future 
controversies  of  similar  character. 

The  boat  owners  asserted  in  their  announcement 
that  they  would  have  been  glad  to  avoid  a  fight  for 
principle  if  it  had  been  possible,  but  that  they  were 
going  ahead  to  secure  the  upholding  of  the  arbitra¬ 
tion  award,  concluding  with  the  following  quota¬ 
tion  from  the  Merchants’  Association  report  on  the 
controversy : 

“By  whomever  sanctioned,  such  condonement  of 
the  violation  of  an  arbitrator’s  award  is  reprehen¬ 
sible;  it  is  doubly  harmful  when  sanctioned  by 
Governmental  authority,  for  it  is  then  tantamount  to 
notice  that  the  Government  will  not  enforce  the 
obligations  of  good  faith,  but  on  the  contrary  will 
reward  the  delinquents  by  conceding  their  demand. 
It  is  obvious  that  such  a  position,  taken  by  the  high¬ 
est  Governmental  officials,  must  have  a  far-reaching 
and  exceedingly  harmful  effect.” 


Quaker  City  Notes. 

W.  S.  Blaisdell,  president  of  the  Shomiken  C.  &  C. 
Co.,  was  a  visitor  among  the  trade  this  week.  Mr. 
Blaisdell  left  here  Friday  for  points  in  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  where  his  firm  has  large  developments. 

Thomas  E.  Poole,  of  the  Coale  Coal  Co.,  left  town 
the  latter  part  of  this  week  for  an  extensive  trip 
through  the  coal  region  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  con¬ 
suming  sections  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  State. 
This  is  Mr.  Poole’s  first  trip  in  the  interest  of  the 
company,  he  having  been  associated  with  the  Fuel 
Administration  up  to  a  few  weeks  ago. 

C.  W.  Arbogast,  sales  manager,  Mabie  Coal  Co., 
Elkins,  W.  Va.,  was  a  visitor  among  the  trade  this 
week.  Mr.  Arbogast,  in  speaking  of  conditions  in 
his  native  State,  said  he  saw  a  quick  adjustment  not 
only  among  the  operators  but  the  miners  themselves 
have  given  the  assurance  that  they  were  willing  to 
co-operate  and  accept  the  wage  scale  that  is  now 
being  perfected. 

Considerable  interest  is  being  shown  among  the 
anthracite  operators  as  to  the  outcome  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  investigation  into  the  cost  of  production. 
While  it  has  been  clearly  shown,  not  only  to  the 
chief  executive  of  the  State  but  to  a  portion  of  his 
committee,  that  mining  and  the  production  of  coal 
for  the  past  18  months  has  been  a  losing  venture  the 
operators  are  willing  to  co-operate  in  the  investiga¬ 
tions  and  abide  by  the  findings  of  the  committee. 


A  bill  to  impose  a  tax  of  one  per  cent  on  the 
value  of  all  coal  mined  in  the  State,  both  anthracite 
and  bituminous,  was  introduced  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Legislature  this  week. 
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British  Strike  Averted.  Chicago  Notes. 


Buffalo  Trade  Notes. 


Miners’  Representatives  Advise  Men  to 
Accept  Terms  Offered  by  Commission. 

The  danger  of  a  coal  miners’  strike  in  Great 
Britain  has  been  averted  for  the  time  being,  it  would 
appear,  through  the  action  of  the  labor  leaders  this 
week  in  advising  their  followers  to  accept  the 
Sankey  report  for  a  settlement  of  the  mine  workers’ 
demands  and  that  a  referendum  vote  be  taken  on 
the  question.  A  press  dispatch  from  London  says 
that  the  men  are  urged  to  continue  at  work  on  day- 
to-day  contracts,  pending  a  further  conference  after 
the  ballot  is  taken. 

The  Sankey  report  is  the  interim  report  of  the 
Coal  Commission,  of  which  Justice  Sir  John  Sankey 
is  chairman.  It  was  issued  on  March  20,  after  an  ex¬ 
amination  into  the  mining  situation.  It  recommended 
seven  hours  of  work  underground  for  the  miners,  in¬ 
stead  of  eight,  from  July  16  next,  and  six  hours  from 
July  13,  1921,  subject  to  the  economic  condition  of 
the  industry. 

The  report  recommended  an  effective  voice  in  the 
direction  of  the  mines  for  the  colliery  workers  and 
the  substitution  of  nationalization  or  unification,  by 
national  purchase  or  joint  control,  for  the  present 
system  of  ownership  and  system  of  working. 

The  official  report  of  the  conference  last  Tuesday 
between  Government  representatives  and  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  of  the  miners  shows  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  declined  to  accede  to  the  modifications  of  the 
Shankey  report,  as  suggested  by  the  miners,  who 
asked  that  the  six-hour  day  be  brought  into  force,  in 
July,  1920,  instead  of  July,  1921,  and  that  the  wage 
advance  be  2s,  6d.  instead  of  2s. 

Andrew  Bonar  Law,  for  the  Government,  argued 
that  the  miners  had  gained  enormously  by  the 
Sankey  report,  and  that  by  striking  they  would  lose 
many  prospective  advantages  from  the  continuance 
of  the  Sankey  Commission. 


Coal  in  New  York  Pools. 


Embargoes  Result  in  Slight  Decrease  in 
Tonnage  Standing  and  Running. 


The  New  York  office  of  the  Tidewater  Coal  Ex¬ 
change  reports  5,729  cars  of  bituminous  (standing  in 
the  local  pools  on  March  26,  as  compared  with  6,228 
a  week  earlier.  Cars  running  on  the  26th  numbered 
2,686,  as  against  2,838  on  the  19th.  In  spite  of  slow 
loading  over  the  New  York  piers,  on  account  of  the 
boatmen  s  strike,  the  embargoes  in  effect  against 
the  ports  are  having  the  effect  of  gradually  reducing 
the  tidewater  accumulation  and  bringing  about  a  re¬ 
duction  in  the  number  of  cars  running. 

The  total  number  of  cars  dumped  over  the  piers 
this  month,  as  reported  by  the  Tidewater  Coal  Ex¬ 
change,  was  7,941,  up  to  and  including  the  25th,  as 
compared  with  19,033  during  the  first  25  days  in 
February,  the  average  daily  dumpings  being  397  cars 
in  March  and  951  cars  in  February. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  number  of 
cars  standing  in  and  running  to  each  pool  last  Wed¬ 
nesday  : 
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C.  O.  Fowler  of  the  Bickett  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  is 
making  a  short  tour  of  nearby  territory  this  week. 

The  Bickett  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  have  established  an 
office  at  Peoria  and  placed  J.  R.  Johnson  in  charge. 

J.  M.  Robson,  manager  of  sales  promotion  for  the 
Fort  Dearborn  Coal  Co.,  returned  late  last  week 
from  a  business  trip  east. 

C.  W.  Gilmore,  of  W.  S.  Bogle  &  Co.,  contemplates 
a  trip  east  which  will  include  Cleveland,  Pittsburgh, 
Philadelphia  and  New  York. 

C.  M.  Moderwell,  president  of  C.  M.  Moderwell  & 
Co,  and  manager  of  the  O’Gara  Coal  Co,  left  Mon¬ 
day  for  Washington,  on  business. 

R.  C.  Whitsett,  president  of  the  R.  C.  Whitsett  C. 
&  M.  Co,  returned  Saturday  from  an  official  visit 
to  the  company’s  mines  in  Kentucky. 

A.  J.  Maloney,  manager  for  the  Chicago,  Wilming¬ 
ton  &  Franklin  Coal  Co,  has  been  out  of  the  city  for 
a  few  days  this  week  on  company  business. 

Abraham  Austin,  Milwaukee,  Wis,  representing 
the  Kanawha  Fuel  Co,  visited  Chicago  Monday  and 
luesday  and  reported  satisfactory  business. 

Harry  Stanton,  sales  manager  for  the  Lumaghi 
Coal  Co,  St.  Louis,  was  in  Chicago  Monday  and 
Tuesday  calling  on  his  friends  in  the  trade. 

H.  M.  Boyer  of  the  Minneapolis  office  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Coal  Co,  came  to  Chicago  Sunday  for  a 
two  days  visit  among  his  friends  in  the  trade. 

F.  S.  Peabody,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Peabody  Coal  Co,  returned  Saturday  from  a 
vacation  of  three  months  at  Palm  Beach,  Florida. 

George  W.  Reed,  vice-president  in  charge  of  sales, 
of  the  Peabody  Coal  Co,  is  in  Washington  this  week 
for  a  business  visit  with  the  National  Coal  Associa¬ 
tion. 

John  Teegarden,  Columbus,  Ohio,  vice-president  of 
the  New  York  Coal  Co,  was  selling  coal  in  Chicago 
and  looking  over  the  Hocking  situation  early  this 
week. 

L.  R.  Schenck,  Detroit,  Mich,  was  in  Chicago  early 
this  week  for  the  purposee  of  paying  a  visit  to  the 
local  office  of  the  S.  C.  Schenck  Co,  of  which  he  is 
president. 

W.  H.  Harris,  of  W.  H.  Harris  &  Co,  has  gone  to 
West  Virginia  to  look  over  the  producing  situation 
and  augment  his  line  of  eastern  coals.  He  will  re¬ 
turn  in  about  ten  days. 

George  Elkins,  of  the  Rosengrant  Coal  Co,  with 
headquarters  at  Elkhart,  Ind,  has  returned  from 
Cincinnati  and  intermediate  points,  where  he-  has 
been  looking  after  company  interests. 

Homer  C.  Easterly,  has  become  attached  to  the 
sales  staff  of  Theodore  C.  Keller  &  Co.  He  was 
formerly  connected  with  W.  S.  Bogle  &  Co,  and  is 
a  brother  of  Jay  Easterly  of  the  Bogle  concern. 

__  A  meeting  of  the  sales  force  of  the  Peabody  Coal 
Co,  was  held  on  Friday  of  last  week  at  the  Chicago 
Club,  where  a  dinner  was  enjoyed  and  the  sales 
policy  of  the  organization  during  the  coming  season 
discussed. 

The  coal  trade  luncheons  at  the  City  Club  every 
Tuesday  noon  are  gaining  in  popularity.  Dr.  J.  E. 
Beebe,  of  the  Old  Ben  Coal  Corporation,  generally 
has  a  seat  at  the  head  of  the  table,  and  golf  and  coal 
are  the  chief  topics  of  conversation.  Ed  Smith  is 
always  there. 

Thos.  H.  Haskett,  president  of  the  Power  Coal 
Co,  has  so  far  recovered  from  a  nervous  break¬ 
down  that  he  is  leaving  this  week  for  the  South 
where  he  will  rest  and  recuperate  far  from  the  ex¬ 
citing  scenes  of  coal  buying  and  selling.  He  expects 
to  return  to  his  desk  in  good  fettle  about  April  10. 

Leon  Romanski,  president  of  the  Atlas  Coal  Co, 
has  returned  from  a  whirl  around  New  York,  Phil¬ 
adelphia  and  Cincinnati.  He  interviewed  the  buyers 
of  some  15  or  20  plants  relative  to  contracts  for  their 
season’s  supplies.  His  company  is  handling  the  en¬ 
tire  output  of  the  mine  owned  by  the  Wisconsin 
Steel  Co,  located  at  Benham,  Ky. 


D.  E.  Russell  has  given  up  his  house  here  and 
will  go  to  his  old  home  in  St.  George,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  for  an  indefinite  time. 

J.  R.  Barnett  went  to  Pittsburgh  this  week  to  at¬ 
tend  a.  coal  meeting  and  thence  to  Altoona,  where 
another  important  meeting  of  operators  was  held. 

Two  big  steamers,  the  Osborne  and  the  Schoon- 
tnaker,  are  to  leave  this  week  for  Ohio  ports  to  load 
soft  coal,  but  there  is  no  report  of  anything  pre¬ 
paring  to  sail  for  the  upper  lakes. 

Navigation  has  opened  on  Lake  Ontario.  J.  B. 
McMurrich  reports  that  he  loaded  a  cargo  of  hard 
coal  for  Bowmanville  this  week  and  has  more  to 
go.  He  now  keeps  his  newly-established  Buffalo 
office  open  regularly. 

Somebody  is  working  the  coal  market  in  a  new 
way.  He  gets  a  copy  of  the  voucher  and  check  of  a 
shipper  and  then  prints  some  of  his  own  in  fac-simile 
and  raises  money  on  them.  W.  A.  Stone  &  Co.  have 
received  several  of  these  forgeries. 

Some  of  the  Buffalo  jobbers  are  taking  alarm  over 
the  late  conference  of  operators  and  government  au¬ 
thorities  in  regard  to  some  return  of  official  authority 
over  the  bituminous  market.  They  fear  that  it  means 
the  cutting  out  of  the  jobbers.  Others  disagree. 

The  opening  coal  rate  to  the  upper  lakes  has  been 
fixed  this  week  at  42^  cents  to  Duluth  and  Port 
Arthur,  50  cents  to  Milwaukee  and  South  Chicago, 
and  60  cents  to  Chicago  proper.  This  is  a  reduction 
of  about  five  cents.  Side-port  rates  have  not  been 
made. 

The  waterworks  coal  supply  specifications  are  out 
at  las*,  asking  for  48,000  tons  of  slack,  bids  to  be 
open  on  April  15.  There  was  no  contract  last  year, 
buying  in  the  open  market  being  found  more  desir¬ 
able.  The  coal  was  mostly  supplied  by  the  Pitts¬ 
burg  &  Shawmut  Coal  Co. 


Chicago  Wholesalers  Discuss  Classification. 

On  Monday  a  meeting  of  the  wholesale  coal  men 
was  held  at  the  Great  Northern  Hotel,  when  an  in¬ 
formal  discussion  was  held  relative  to  the  class¬ 
ification  of  wholesale  dealers  in  the  government  tax 
lists.  The  bulletin  on  this  subject  issued  by  the 
New  York  Association  was  read  and  opinions  ex¬ 
changed  regarding  its  action. 

It  was  recalled  that  in  the  previous  classification 
wholesalers  were  designated  as  purchasing  agents, 
whereas  “brokers”  were  given  a  lower  rate  of  taxa¬ 
tion.  One  point  brought  out  was  that  should  the 
wholesale  dealers  be  given  the  classification  of  brok¬ 
ers  instead  of  purchasing  agents,  as  in  1917,  they 
should  be  entitled  to  a  refund  of  the  difference  in  the 
tax  payments  required  and  made  for  that  year. 


Further  Hearings  to  Be  Held  on  Chicago 
Switching  Charge. 

Four  representatives  of  the  Chicago  Coal  Mer¬ 
chants  Association  returned  Monday  from  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C,  whither  they  went  last  week  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  taking  up  with  the  Railroad  Commission  the 
question  of  rates  on  coal  and  coke  within  the  Chicago 
switching  district.  The  party  consisted  of  N.  H. 
Kendall,  commissioner  of  the  Chicago  Coal  Mer¬ 
chants  Association;  W  J.  Womer,  chairman  of  the 
Association’s  transportation  committee;  George  H. 
Staat,  a  committee  member,  and  John  S.  Berchman, 
counsel  for  the  Association. 

These  men  met  with  Edward  Chambers,  director  of 
transportation,  and  discussed  with  him  the  matter  of 
having  the  Railroad  Commission  rule  that  the  Chi¬ 
cago  rate  shall  be  applied  to  all  deliveries  of  coal 
and  coke  within  the  Chicago  Switching  District;  that 
is  to  say,  that  all  of  the  switching  charges  on  de¬ 
liveries  within  the  district  shall  be  uniform  and  be 
taken  care  of  by  the  carrying  road. 

The  subject  was  discussed  at  some  length  with 
Director  of  Transportation  Chambers,  but  nothing 
final  was  done  and  it  is  stated  that  further  hearings 
will  be  had  before  a  decision  can  be  reached  by  the 
Railroad  Commission. 
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Lots  of  talk  of  new  building  after  a  little  while 
which  will  make  busy  times  for  the  steel  mills,  the 
cement  mills  and  other  concerns  that  the  coal  peo¬ 
ple  are  interested  in.  Mostly  talk  so  far,  but  we 
shall  get  around  to  actualities  after  a  little  while. 
Meanwhile,  some  folks  remark  that  the  failure  of 
landlords  to  properly  maintain  their  houses  during 
the  past  year  or  two,  is  making  them  wear  out  faster 
than  ever,  and  when  the  rebuilding  period  does 
eventuate  there  will  be  a  “slew  of  it,”  as  the  say¬ 
ing  is. 


On  the  first  of  April  two  of  the  oldest  retail  coal 
concerns  in  New  England  will  be  merged — the  G.  F. 
Green  Coal  Co.,  Campello,  and  the  Elmer  C.  Pack¬ 
ard  Co.,  of  the  adjacent  city  of  Brockton,  Mass. 
Each  has  been  established  about  70  years.  The  new 
concern  will  be  known  as  the  Packard-Green  Coal 
Co.,  and  will  have  its  main  office  in  Campello,  with 
F.  T.  Mills  as  president  and  E.  H.  Packard,  a  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  third  generation,  as  treasurer.  At 
its  two  yards  the  company  will  handle  about  35,000 
tons  per  annum. 


The  Van  Kirk  Coal  &  Mining  Co.  is  about  to  open 
offices  in  the  Hickox  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  with 
A.  B.  Ragon  in  charge.  Mr.  Ragon  has  been  up  to 
the  present  time  the  Cleveland  manager  for 
Weston  Dodson  &  Co.  It  is  understood  that  he  will 
be  succeeded  in  that  capacity  by  Homer  H.  Allen, 
formerly  of  the  Susquehanna  Coal  Co.,  and  more 
recently  with  J.  Calvert’s  Sons,  Detroit.  The  Van 
Kirk  Coal  and  Mining  Co.  has  mines  at  Leetonia, 
Ohio,  and  has  not  heretofore  had  its  own  office 
in  Cleveland. 
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COX’S  CALCULATED  TONNAGE  RATES  BOOK 

320000  CALCULATIONS  .  Invoice*.  freight  bills,  coal  bill  a,  etc.  One  hundred¬ 
weight  to  one  thoueand  ton».  Ratea  every  five  cent*  advance.  Telle  amount 
at  a  glance.  Weight*  given  in  tom  and  hundredweight*.  Extcniiona  t»re»* 

Ixued  in  three  volume*:  lc  to  $6.00;  $6.00  to  $8.00;  lc  to  $8.00. 

COX’S  TARIFF,  TONNAGE  AND  PRICE  EXTENSIONS 

The  Gro*»  Ton  Book. 

230  page*,  176,000  calculation*.  Weight*  given  ev«ry  hundred  pound*.  100  to 
160  000  Extemion*,  at  rate*  per  Groia  ton,  5c  to  $5.50. 

Can  be  u»ed  to  reckon  payroll*,  miner#’  wage*,  etc.  Plain,  practical. 

Save  time,  labor,  money,  brain*.  Railroad  compania#  and  urge  ant 
uee  them.  Sent  on  approval. 

CHARTER  PUBLISHING  CO..  Harrtmbarg,  Pa. 


ANNUAL  STATISTICAL  REVIEW 
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by  Persons  with  Years  of  Experience  in  the  Publishing  of 
Coal  Trade  Statistics. 
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New  York  Notes. 

J.  K.  Barber,  president  of  the  Producers  Fuel  Co., 
was  among  the  week’s  visitors  from  Pittsburgh. 

John  R.  Morris,  New  York  sales  agent  of  the 
Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co.,  is  ill  with  pneumonia. 

Lieut.  Fairfax  S.  Landstreet,  Jr.,  has  undergone 
an  operation  for  appendicitis,  after  serving  through 
the  campaign  in  France  without  harm. 

Joseph  L.  Daly,  formerly  with  Burns  Bros.,  has 
joined  the  New  York  sales  force  of  the  well-known 
wholesale  house  of  Whitney  &  Kemmerer. 

Charles  Lediard,  representative  of  the  Rock  Hill 
Iron  &  Coal  Co.,  17  Battery  Place,  is  among  the 
recently  elected  members  of  the  Traffic  Club. 

Carl  Johnson,  who  has  been  in  service  in  France 
for  several  months  past,  is  now  back  in  the  country 
again,  and  has  resumed  his  position  with  the  Boston 
office  of  Whitney  &  Kemmerer. 

bred  R.  Long,  of  No.  1  Broadway,  has  purchased 
a  handsome  residence  at  Montclair,  N.  J.,  of  which 
town  he  has  been  a  leading  citizen  for  a  number  of 
years.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  real  estate  news  as 
valued  at  $70,000  and  occupying  beautifully  land¬ 
scaped  grounds. 

J.  Noble  Snider,  for  many  years  associated  with 
the  coal  traffic  department  of  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad,  and  recently  acting  coal  traffic  manager  of 
that  system,  has  been  appointed  representative  of 
Madeira,  Hill  &  Co.,  for  New  York  State,  in 
charge  of  territory  north  and  west  of  Poughkeepsie, 
with  headquarters  temporarily  at  143  Liberty  Street! 
this  city.  The  appointment  is  effective  April  1. 

.  A  special  committee  of  the  Railroad  Administra¬ 
tion  has  recommended  that  the  Tidewater  Coal  Ex¬ 
change  be  continued  on  a  voluntary  basis  and  with¬ 
out  an  adjustment  of  accounts  between  members,  as 
at  present.  The  committee  also  proposes  that  tide¬ 
water  demurrage  shall  be  readjusted  on  the  basis  of 
five  days’  free  time  and  $2  per  car  per  day  after  that, 
on  an  averaged  monthly  basis. 

Barge  rates  from  New  \ork  to  eastern  ports  re¬ 
main  without  much  change,  the  going  rate  on  what 
little  business  that  is  moving  being  about  60  cents 
to  Bridgeport  and  New  Haven,  90  cents  to  $1  to 
New  London,  $1  to  Providence,  $1  to  Fall  River, 
$1.10  to  New  Bedford,  and  $1.25-$1.3S  to  Boston. 
Rates  from  Hampton  Roads  have  been  pretty  well 
established  on  the  basis  of  $2  to  Boston,  $2.25  to 
Portland,  and  $1.75  to  the  Sound. 

It  is  understood  that  the  huge  Cunard  Building, 
to  be  erected  just  north  of  the  Bowling  Green 
Building,  has  already  been  rented  to  the  extent  of 
two-thirds  of  its  capacity,  although  it  will  be  a 
matter  of  more  than  two  years  before  space  be¬ 
comes  available  for  tenants.  No  -mention  has  been 
made  as  yet  of  coal  companies  locating  there,  but 
no  doubt  there  will  be  some  indirect  benefit  to  the 
trade  by  the  shipping  and  other  large  interests  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  city  giving  up  space  they  now 
occupy. 

According  to  a  press  report  from  Cardiff,  contracts 
for  600,000  tons  of  coal  for  the  Brazilian  state  rail¬ 
roads  have  been  placed  in  the  United  States.  This 
news  is  interesting  if  true,  but  as  is  the  case  with 
most*  of  the  big  stories  floating  around  as  to  large 
foreign  orders  placed  in  this  country,  or  about  to 
be  placed,  it  seems  to  be  impossible  to  verify  them. 
They  appear  in  print,  often  originating  in  Europe, 
or  passed  around  in  trade  circles  by  word  of  mouth, 
but  efforts  to  run  them  down  are  usually  fruitless, 
or  at  best  reveal  that  the  reports  are  greatly  ex¬ 
aggerated. 

Lots  of  chance  for  talk  pro  and  con  relative  to 
local  transportation  receiverships.  One  point  that 
stands  out  rather  plainly,  and  is  remarkable  withal, 
is  the  fact  that  the  surface  lines  of  Manhattan 
and  the  Bronx  are  not  carrying  as  many  passen¬ 
gers  now  as  they  did  nearly  20  years  ago.  The 
electrification  of  the  elevated  lines  and,  later,  the 
opening  of  the  subway  routes  have  drawn  steadily 
on  the  business  of  the  surface  cars,  and  the  most  re¬ 
cent  report  showed  371,000,000  passengers  carried  in 
last  fiscal  year,  as  compared  with  the  total  of  396,- 
500,000  in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1903. 


The  strike  of  tugboat  employes  in  New  York 
harbor  is  extending  to  the  Sound  trade.  The  boats 
of  three  tow'ing  companies  are  already  idle  on 
account  of  their  crews  leaving  them  after  their  de¬ 
mands  had  been  refused,  and  it  is  reported  that 
the  tie-up  will  be  complete  on  April  1  unless  an 
agreement  is  reached  today  or  Monday,  which  seems 
unlikely.  The  captains  have  demanded  $300  a 
month,  and  the  engineers  ask  for  $290.  At  present 
the  captains  are  receiving  $200  a  month,  with  the 
exception  of  those  employed  by  one  line,  who  are 
getting  $240.  The  present  scale  for  the  engineers 
is  about  $190  a  month. 


Notes  from  Pittsburgh. 

A-  C.  Speyer,  of  the  Moreland  Coke  Co.,  is  now 
in  New  ^  ork  on  business  for  his  concern. 

L.  A.  Quinlivan,  of  the  Reilly-Peabody  Fuel  Co., 
has  just  returned  from  a  trip  to  the  East. 

W.  J.  Strassburger,  of  the  Iron  Trade  Products 
Co.,  is  now  in  Philadelphia  on  a  business  trip. 

Ira  E.  Bixler,  of  the  Bixler  C.  &  C.  Co.,  is  in  the 
East  looking  after  the  interests  of  his  company. 

_  George  S.  Connell,  manager  of  the  Pittsmonth 
Coal  Co.,  was  in  the  city  to  see  about  the  purchase 
of  machinery  for  the  operation  of  their  plant. 

Fire  and  water  did  $3,500  damage  in  the  offices 
of  the  \  oughiogheny  C.  &  C.  Co.,  on  the  second 
floor  of  the  House  Building.  The  cause  of  the 
fire  is  unknown. 

George  Whyel  and  E.  E.  Ober,  of  the  Pioneer  C. 
&  C.  Co.,  recently  returned  from  New  York.  F.  P. 
Truesdale,  of  the  same  company,  is  in  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  looking  after  business. 

M.  L.  Taylor,  secretary  of  the  Morgantown  Coal 
Co.,  and  Paul  H.  Keener,  salesman  of  the  same 
company,  were  in  the  city  on  Monday  attending  to 
business  connected  with  their  company. 

C.  V.  Critchfield,  vice-president  of  the  Domestic 
Coke  Corporation,  who  are  building  a  Koppers  by¬ 
product  plant  at  Fairmont,  and  who  has  recently 
been  in  that  city  looking  after  the  work,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  Cleveland. 

Samuel  Garrison,  vice-president  of  the  Ben  Frank¬ 
lin  Coal  Co.,  of  West  Virginia,  recently  died  in  this 
city  at  the  age  of  62  years.  Mr.  Garrison  has  long 
been  connected  wth  coal  development  in  Brook  and 
Hancock  Counties,  W.  Va. 


Boston  Notes. 

Harry  B.  Brooks,  of  the  Staples  Coal  Co.,-  has 
been  elected  first  vice-president  of  the  Retail  Credit 
Men’s  Association  of  Boston. 

The  steamer  North  Pines,  after  having  returned 
to  Boston  Harbor  three  times  for  repairs,  has  gone 
to  Norfolk  to  load  5,000  tons  of  coal  for  Bahia, 
Santos  or  Rio  Janeiro,  Brazil,  the  rate  being  $19.50 
a  ton. 

The  British  steamer  Troja,  loaded  with  3,650  tons 
of  coal  from  Louisburg,  C.  B.,  for  St.  John,  N.  B., 
has  been  abandoned  on  Old  Proprietor  Ledge,  south¬ 
east  of  Grand  Manan,  according  to  advices  received 
here  by  wireless. 

Although  some  activity  is  being  shown  by  the 
Shipping  Board  in  getting  ready  the  steamers  that 
have  been  tied  up  all  winter  around  Boston  Harbor 
—some  20  or  more  of  them— there  is  no  sign  of 
intent  to  move  those  at  Portland.  Fourteen  steam¬ 
ers  of  the  Ferris  type,  which  cost  about  $10,000,000, 
are  idle  there.  These  steamers  at  Portland  were 
constructed  in  several  Maine  shipyards  and  were 
sent  to  Portland  to  be  tied  up.  Some  of  them  also 
were  sent  from  Newington,  N.  H.  Another  steamer 
of  the  same  type  is  at  the  Ligonia  installation  plant 
and  three  weeks  more  will  be  required  to  fit  her 
for  sea.  An  attempt  has  recently  been  made  to 
sell  some  of  the  steamers  to  private  parties,  but 
thus  far  without  success.  They  are  said  to  be  adapt¬ 
ed  to  coal  carrying  and  may  be  taken  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  later. 


N.  C.  A.  Western  Manager. 

R.  W.  Couffer,  who  has  established  a  western 
office  for  the  National  Coal  Association  in  Chicago, 
has  developed  a  system  of  reports  which  is  having  a 
steadying  influence  on  the  market.  Sales  are  reported 
daily  by  members  in  Illinois  and  Indiana  with  prices, 
delivery,  etc.  All  members  are  reporting  and,  be¬ 
ginning  April  1,  a  daily  report  service  from  Mr. 
Couffer’s  office  to  members,  giving  a  tabulation  of 
sales,  with  prices,  etc.,  will  be  inaugurated.  Even 
now  the  official  price  record  is  available  by  phone  or 
wire,  and  thus  false  rumors  of  price  cuts  and  de¬ 
moralization  tactics  are  refuted.  “There  is  no  idea  on 
our  part  of  combining,  to  hold  up  prices,”  said  Mr. 
Couffer  to  a  Saward’s  representative,  “but  members 
are  given  the  information  necessary  to  enable  them 
to  compete  with  each  other  intelligently.” 

Unless  there  is  objection  to  it,  according  to  Mr. 
Couffer,  the  reporting  blank  used  by  members  will 
be  enlarged  so  as  to  include  a  daily  report  on  run¬ 
ning  time  at  the  mines.  This  will  enable  members 
to  keep  a  better  tab  on  current  production. 


Merrimack  Valley  Dealers  Organize. 

At  a  meeting  held  at  Lowell  this  week  there  was 
organized  the  Merrimack  Valley  Retail  Coal  Deal¬ 
ers  Association,  the  main  object  of  which  is  to  be 
to  handle  the  many  problems  constantly  coming  be¬ 
fore  the  retail  dealers  in  the  large  manufacturing 
cities  of  Lawrence,  Lowell,  Haverhill,  Manchester 
and  Nashua  and  nearby  towns.  Meetings  will  be 
held  occasionally  and  special  conferences  will  be 
called  when  any  unusual  situation  develops. 

At  the  meeting  for  organization  more  than  fifty 
dealers  were  present,  and  every  one  went  away 
feeling  that  he  had  benefited  by  the  gathering.  W. 
A.  Clark,  president  of  the  New  England  Coal  Deal¬ 
ers  Association,  was  present  by  special  invitation 
and  explained  certain  feafures  in  connection  with 
the  retail  business.  More  than  two  hours  of  the 
time  was  devoted  to  analyzing  cost  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness,  which  certainly  is  of  utmost  importance  to 
every  New  England  dealer  just  now  because  his 
plant  is  pretty  much  idle,  with  the  “overhead” 
going  on  about  as  usual. 

The  officers  elected  included:  President,  E.  A. 
Wilson,  of  Lowell;  treasurer,  Jerome  Cross,  of 
Lawrence,  and  secretary,  Herbert  R.  White,  of 
Lowell. 


Frank  H.  Johnston,  president  and  treasurer  of  the 
City  Coal  &  Wood  Co.,  New  Britain,  Conn.,  has 
been  enjoying  a  vacation  in  Florida.  He  will  return 
about  the  first  of  April. 
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Established  1884 
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CHICAGO 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Office: 

Syndicate  Trust  Building 


COAL  POCKETS 

Timber,  Reinforced  Concrete  and  Steel 
Construction 


Let  us  show  you  how  to  reduce  your  costs  by  the 
installation  of  up-to-date  equipment  which  will  mean 
greater  storage  capacity,  increased  economy  and  effi¬ 
ciency  in  handling,  with  a  resultant  increase  in 
business.  Our  engineers  will  be  glad  to  consider  your 
problems  with  you. 

Send  for  Catalogue  No.  102 

GUARANTEE  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 
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FOR  SALE. 


Bituminous  Conference  Fails. 


For  Sale— Going  Mine,  “Miller  Vein  Bi¬ 
tuminous”  3y2- 4  ft.  clean  coal,  B.  R.  &  P. 
Rwy.  and  Penna.  R.  R.  connection.  Houses 
—good  water.  Address  Miller  Vein,  care  of 
Saward’s  Journal. 


Retail  Coal  Business  in  the  Bronx  (New 
York  City),  for  sale.  A  good  opportunity 
for  investemnt  is  offered.  Business  has 
been  established  for  25  years.  Owner  is 
retiring  on  account  of  old  age.  Address 
“Coal  \ard,”  care  Saward’s  Journal. 


For  Sale  Coal  yard  situated  in  the  heart 
of  the  growing  part  of  North  Philadelphia. 
Business  established  50  years.  Office, 
stable  and  trestle  only  seven  years  old.  A 
rare  opportunity  for  the  right  man.  For 
further  particulars  address  “C-Y”  care  of 
Saward’s  Journal. 


WANTED 


Business  Builder,  accountant  expert  on 
■credits  and  collections;  over  fifteen  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  coal  business,  seeks  respon¬ 
sible  position.  Address  “Manager,”  care  of 
Saward’s  Journal. 


“Wanted  by  well  established  New  York 
house  a  live  agressive  and  energetic  sales¬ 
man,  age  25-35  years,  experience  preferred 
but  not  absolutely  necessary,  commission 
and  moderate  salary  guaranteed.  Address : 
“New  York”  care  of  Saward’s  Journad. 

20,000  tons  high-grade  Smokeless  Slack, 
on  contract,  during  basic  year,  taking  Pitts¬ 
burgh  rate  to  Black  Rock.  Reply,  giving 
full  particulars  and  analysis,  to  “Advertiser,” 
care  of  Saward’s  Journal. 

Large  Operator  wants  lease  on  200  to 
1000  acres  of  good  grade  Bituminous  coal  in 
Central  Pennsylvania.  Drift  mining  or 
slope.  Would  entertain  buying  a  going 
plant.  Address  “Operator,”  care  of  Saward’s 
Journal. 


Large  anthracite  shipper  has  good  open¬ 
ing  for  experienced  salesman  to  sell  steam 
sizes  in  New  York  and  vicinity.  Liberal 
terms  to  right  man.  Address  “High  Class,” 
care  of  Saward’s  Journal. 


Operators  Demand  to  Know  Where  Railroad 
Administration  Stands  on  Prices. 

The  trouble  between  the  bituminous  operators  and 
the  Railroad  Administration  over  the  price  which 
the  railroads  are  to  pay  for  coal  flared  up  again 
this  week  following  a  conference  in  Washington  on 
Wednesday  between  members  of  the  National  Coal 
Association  and  the  Industrial  Board  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce.  The  coal  men  wanted  assur¬ 
ances  that  the  Railroad  Administration  would  ac¬ 
cept  the  decision  of  the  conference  as  to  reasonable 
and  fair  prices  for  coal  and  make  its  purchases  of 
railroad  fuel  at  those  prices. 

When  such  assurances  were  not  forthcoming,  the 
conference  broke  up  without  reaching  any  agree¬ 
ment.  The  operators,  however,  made  clear  to  the 
board  that  they  were  ready  to  resume  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  prices  whenever  the  co-operation  and  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Railroad  Administration  and  other  gov¬ 
ernment  departments  buying  coal  had  been  secured. 
The  resolution  in  which  the  operators  went  on  rec¬ 
ord  to  this  effect  is  as  follows: 

Resolved,  by  the  representatives  of  the  bi¬ 
tuminous  coal  operators  of  the  United  States, 
in  meeting  assembled,  in  Washington,  March  27, 
1919,  at  the  request  of  the  Industrial  Board  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  acting  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  United  States  Fuel  Administrator, 
That  the  operators  of  the  country  declare  them¬ 
selves  ready  to  go  into  conference  with  the  In¬ 
dustrial  Board  with  a  view  to  co-operating  with 
the  Government  in  stabilizing  prices  of  bitu¬ 
minous  coal  during  the  readjustment  period  upon 
their  being  assured  by  the  industrial  Board  that 
the  L  nited  States  Railroad  Administration  and 
other  Governmental  agencies  purchasing  coal  are 
also  willing  to  co-operate.” 

In  a  statement  given  out  by  the  National  Coal 
Association  following  the  conference,  it  is  said : 

‘‘It  developed  at  the  meeting  that,  in  spite  of 
Director  Hines’  publicly  announced  policy  in  the  pur- 
chase  of  railroad  fuel,  the  United  States  Railroad 
Administration  had  adopted  unfair  practices,  which 
would  drive  the  price  of  railroad  fuel  below  the  cost 
of  production.  This  would  necessitate  advancing  the 
price  of  coal  for  the  general  consuming  public  to  a 
point  sufficient  to  absorb  the  loss  involved  in  the 
production  of  coal  for  railroad  use.  It  was  there¬ 
fore  apparent  that,  unless  the  Railroad  Administra¬ 
tion  would  lend  its  co-operation  and  bind  itself  to 
accept  the  findings  of  the  conference,  no  beneficial 
results  for  the  general  public  could  be  obtained. 

Such  assurance  of  co-operation  on  the  part  of 
the  Railroad  Administration  was  not  forthcoming.” 


West  Virginia  Mining  Notes. 

The  steam  collier  Glen  White,  built  before  the 
war  at  a  cost  of  $1,000,000,  has  just  been  returned 
1™  government  to  the  service  of  Castner,  Cur¬ 
ran  &  Bullitt,  and  is  now  on  her  way  to  Rio  Ta- 
neiro,  razil,  with  a  10,000-ton  cargo  of  coal  from 
the  mines  of  the  E.  E.  White  Coal  Co. 

Among  well-known  visitors  to  the  West  Virginia 

Zh  ^ W,thln  tHe  IaSt  week  or  so-  has  been 

w  wKemmeJer-  of  New  York.  president  of  the 
West  Virginia  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  He  visited  the 

gfetneraaa°ffiCeS  °f  the  comPany  at  Elkins,  and  also 
attended  an  operators’  meeting  at  Fairmont. 

.i  1  'rT'  ,  ouston>  of  Cincinnati,  known  throughout 
the  Pocahontas  field  as  the  head  of 
companies  operating  in  that  section, 

Charleston  visitor. 

Many  operators  attended  the  recent  meeting  of 
the  .Northern  West  Virginia  Coal  Operators’  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  Fairmont.  While  there  was  a  good  deal 
ot  discussion  of  subjects  of  vital 
men  in  the  industry,  it 


several  large 
was  a  recent 


concern  to  the 
was  largely  with  a  view  to 
an  exchange  of  ideas  rather  than 
definite  action  on  any 
newly-elected  manager 


Central  Pennsylvania  Prices. 

The  following  quotations  represent  the  prices  at 


Wanted,  salesman  acquainted  New  Eng-  ™klch  va™“s  8rades  of  Pennsylvania  and  northe 

n  /"i  Tv  i4-<4  . ..  i. _  .1  _  •  i  \  V  Psr  V  1  r  O*  I  n  l  o  /  •  - 


land  bituminous  trade ;  single  man  pre¬ 
ferred.  Moderate  salary  and  commission. 
Address  “New  England,”  care  of  Saward’s 
Journal. 


Bituminous  and  anthracite  house  desires 
services,  of  shipper,  fully  conversant  with 
line  shipments  and  handling  of  boats  in 
New  York  Harbor,  New  England.  Ad- 
dress  “Shipper,”  care  of  Saward’s  Journal. 

An  established  company,  with  large  pro¬ 
duction  of  best  quality  coals,  desires  to  com¬ 
municate  with  men  familiar  with  Tidewater, 
New.  York,  New  England  and  Pittsburgh 
District  markets,  with  the  purpose  of  secur¬ 
ing  representatives  for  branch  offices.  Only 
high  class,  aggressive  men  will  be  consid¬ 
ered.  All  applications  treated  strictly  confi¬ 
dential.  Please  communicate  with  “Repre¬ 
sentatives,  care  of  Saward’s  Journal,  giving 
full  information  as  to  experience,  present 
situation,  age  and  qualifications. 


West  Virginia  bituminous  coals  (mine-run  when  not 
otherwise  specified)  are  being  sold  at  the  mines  for 
prompt  shipment: 

r>  .  o  .  i  t-  .  F-  o.  b.  mines.  Net  ton. 

cfst  ,Soytk  Fork,  •  . . .  $2.95-$3.25 

standard  Quemahoning .  2  80-  2  95 

N  anty-Glo  .  2  qc; 

Good  Miller  Vein .  2  75-  2  95 

Medium  grade,  Cent.  Pa . ’’  2  65-  2  75 

Low  grade,  Cent.  Pa .  ”  per,  We 

High  grade  gas,  . "  2.65-  Z90 

riigh  grade  gas,  mine-run .  7  50-  9  7S 

High  grade  gas,  slack . 2.30-  2  40 

Medium  grade,  Fairmont .  2  ^5  2  50 

Freeport  . A."  225-2.50 

New  York  Prices. 

Bdow  are  the  prices  at  which  coal  in  some  of  the 
JNew  1  ork  harbor  bituminous  pools  is  being  offered: 

*  q  71  Gross  tons.  F.  o.  b.  porta. 

18-34-44 .  4.15-  4.40 


Pools 

Pools 

Pools 


to  taking  any 
one.  George  K.  Bell,  the 
,  .  .  _  or  executive  secretary  of 

the  association,  arrived  in  Fairmont  in  time  for  the 
meeting  and  created  a  very  favorable  impression. 

1  here  is  a  rumor  in  circulation  in  the  Pocahontas 
region  that  either  Colonel  C.  W.  Watson  or  the 
Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  of  which  he  was  recently 
elected  president,  may  enter  that  field  as  a  pro¬ 
ducer.  Ihis  rumor  has  its  foundation  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  Colonel  V  atson  in  Bluefield,  together  with 
engineers,  a  few  days  ago.  The  Consolidation  com- 
prniy  js  at  present  operating  mines  in  northern  West 
Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  Kentucky. 

A  fne  of  unknown  origin  destroyed  the  tipple 
and  much  equipment  of  the  Mount  Hope  Coal  & 
Coke  Co.  at  Mount  Hope,  Fayette  County,  W.  Va. 
a  few  days  ago.  In  addition  to  the  plant  proper,  a 
mine  cars  were  destroyed. 


number  of 


Twentieth  Bituminous  District. 


Production  of  coal  in  the  20th  bituminous  district 
ot  Pennsylvania  during  the  calendar  year  1918,  was: 

Company  and  Address  Tons 

Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md .  1  119054 

United  Coal  Corp.,  Pittsburgh .  596025 

Quemahoning  Coal  Co.,  Somerset .  582 '469 

Orenda  Smokeless  Coal  Co.,  Boswell .  278  889 

Penn  Smokeless  Coal  Co.,  Pittsburgh .  155  722 

Quemahoning  Creek  Coal  Co.,  Somerset...  133^986 

C.  J.  Rowe  &  Bros.,  Meyersdale .  132467 

Atlantic  Big  Vein  Coal  Co.,  Meyersdale 

Meyersdale  Fuel  Co.,  Meyersdale . 

Baker- Whiteley  Coal  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md... 

Stauffer  Quemahoning  Coal  Co.,  Listie . 

Somerset  Mining  Co.,  Hooversville . 

Knickerbocker  Smokeless  Coal  Co.,  Hoov¬ 
ersville  . 

Wilbur  CM.  Co.,  Hooversville . 

Grassy  Run  Coal  Co.,  Elk  Lick 

Hillworth  Coal  Co.,  Acosta .  60798 

Reading  Iron  Co.,  Kimmelton .  58863 

MacGregor  Coal  Co.,  Somerset .  57  289 

Scull  Coal  Co.,  Somerset .  iqq 

Millerton  Coal  Co . .......  51250 

Penn.  Collieries  Co.,  Inc.,  Cassandra .  50255 

Penn.  Smithing  Coal  Co .  43  255 

Randolph  Coal  Co.,  Meyersdale . • .  42  675 

Meyersdale  Mining  Co.,  Meyersdale .  35,295 

Listie  Coal  Co.,  Somerset . ’  33413 

Atlantic  Coal  Co.,  Somerset .  32  888 

Emanuel  Statler,  Meyersdale .  31142 

Georges  Creek-Parker  Coal  Co. . .  "  . .  V>’fi07 

Schell  Coal  Co .  30|056 

smaller  operators  .  1  <70  777 

Tota>.  1917 . :::: 

F.  W.  Cunningham,  Inspector. 


113,665 

105,486 

103,943 

103,246 

95,413 

83,172 

70,894 

67,095 


Nothing  succeeds  like  success. 


Shipments  of  bituminous  coal  over  the  Philadelphia 
&  Reading  Ry.  during  January  amounted  to  1,485,159 
tons,  against  1,400,157  tons  in  same  month  last  year 
an  increase  of  85,002  tons,  or  6  per  cent. 
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THE  MARKET  SITUATION. 


The  down-grade  tendency  still  characterizes 
the  course  of  soft  coal  production  and  the 
chart  prepared  weekly  by  the  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey  resembles  a  toboggan  slide,  surmount¬ 
ing  one  grade  and  running  on  a  low  level 
stretch  only  to  drop  off  for  a  further  burst  of 
speed  on  the  ensuing  decline.  Anthracite  pro¬ 
duction  has  also  dropped  back  a  little  from  the 
preceding  week  of  the  government  report,  and 
is  now  only  about  60  per  cent,  of  what  was 
being  accomplished  a  year  ago. 

In  the  past  week  we  have  had  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  eight-hour  day.  one  of  the  impor¬ 
tant  features  of  the  year  among  union  miners 
and,  no  doubt,  it  had  an  effect  in  cutting  down 
the  production  of  both  anthracite  and  bitumi¬ 
nous  coal.  While  there  is  a  somewhat  dismal 
tone  observable  in  some  quarters  as  these  ton¬ 
nage  statistics  are  discussed,  there  are  others, 
and  we  think  they  have  the  right  idea,  who 
refer  to  every  week  of  slow  demand  as  fore¬ 
casting  active  transactions  in  the  fall.  Their 
situation  is  very  much  like  those  of  men  who 
are  “hulls”  on  certain  strong  stock  that  they 
know  all  about.  They  can  watch  with  equa¬ 
nimity  the  sales  being  made  by  the  “bears,” 
which  carry  the  quotations  steadily  to  lower 
prices.  They  know  that  sooner  or  later  all 
of  the  short  contracts  have  to  be  made  good. 
Stock  cannot  be  borrowed  indefinitely.  Sooner 
or  later  the  deliveries  of  the  actual  certificates 
required  by  the  new  owners  have  to  be  made 
and  the  borrowed  stock  returned.  Then  the 
day  of  reckoning  approaches  and  the  “bulls” 
are  in  clover.  “Oh,  Boy!”  Remember  North¬ 
ern  Pacific  at  $1,000  a  share. 

Despite  the  continued  lethargy  in  demand 
during  the  past  several  weeks  prices  have 
shown  no  disposition  to  recede.  Operators 
have  been  quick  to  sense  the  situation  and  have 
shown  great  discretion  as  a  rule,  while  buy¬ 
ers  are  becoming  more  and  more  convinced 
that  their  early  hopes  that  the  bottom  would 
fail  out  of  the  market  were  not  based  on  sound 
premise.  As  a  consequence  there  is  seen  more 
active  inquiry  developing  in  all  markets,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  regard  to  short-term  contracts,  and 
it  would  seem  that  the  expected  intensification 
of  steam  coal  demand  as  the  summer  season 
approaches  is  becoming  an  actual  reality. 
During  the  last  three  or  four  months  the 
great  majority  of  bituminous  consumers 
have  used  more  coal  than  they  have  bought. 
This  state  of  affairs  cannot  go  on  in¬ 
definitely,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  in  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks  more  enough  stock 


piles  will  have  disappeared  to  insure  a  very 
marked  picking  up  in  the  demand. 

The  trade  needs  only  a  little  more  assur¬ 
ance,  we  are  told.  Despite  the  careful  atti¬ 
tude  assumed  by  many,  there  has  been  rather 
too  much  exaggeration  in  the  typical  discus¬ 
sion  of  conditions.  Surely  it  is  absurd  for  a 
business  man  to  state  “New  England  has  not 
taken  a  pound  of  coal  since  November  11.” 
We  may  sense  the  idea  that  he  desires  to  con¬ 
vey  but  a  repetition  of  such  an  extreme  state¬ 
ment  and  others  akin  thereto  breeds  a  panicky 
condition  among  those  who  are  not  well  bal¬ 
lasted.  There  is  ever  a  great  utilization  of 
coal,  and  if  the  demand  does  fall  off  on  occa¬ 
sion  it  only  means  that  prior  sales  have  been 
large  and  the  sales  to  come  will  also  be  large. 
Steam  coal  is  consumed  in  enormous  volume 
right  along.  There  are  many  industries  who 
are  not  subject  to  economic  conditions  such  as 
municipal  pumping  stations,  electric  light 
plants,  gas  works,  street  railways,  etc. 

These,  together  with  the  railroads,  burn 
over  half  of  the  year’s  coal  production  and 
their  utilization  of  fuel  is  not  only  steady 
but  insistent.  It  takes  an  edict  from  Wash¬ 
ington  to  reduce  utilization  of  gas  and  elec¬ 
tricity  to  the  extent  of  10  per  cent,  and  then 
one  sees  the  face  of  nature  changed  by  light¬ 
less  nights,  so-called.  So,  while  there  is  still 
quietness  in  the  building  lines,  awaiting  a 
more  definite  understanding  of  raw  material 
and  labor  costs  there  is  consolation  to  be  found 
in  the  steady  utilization  of  tonnage  for  the 
normal  requirements  of  the  public  at  large. 

Well  may  we  consider  at  such  a  time  the 
growth  of  the  coal  output  for  a  term  of  years. 
In  1870  the  output  of  the  bituminous  mines 
of  this  country  amounted  to  only  33,000.000 
tons,  while  the  1918  output  was  about  605,- 
000,000  tons.  The  soft  coal  trade  has  grown 
to  18  times  its  former  volume  in  48  years,  and 
we  can  probably  say  20  times  in  50  years. 
Surely  that  gives  one  confidence  in  the  general 
course  of  the  industry,  for  the  United  States 
marches  forward  with  giant  strides.  In  18/0 
we  produced  14  per  cent,  of  the  world’s  output 
of  coal ;  in  1880.  20  per  cent;  in  1900,  32  per 
cent;  in  1910,  39  per  cent,  and  in  1918,  48 
per  cent.  Industrial  activity  accounts  for 
much  of  this  for,  important  as  it  is  individu¬ 
ally,  the  domestic  use  of  coal  is  but  a  minor 
factor,  accounting  for  probably  not  more  than 
20  per  cent  of  the  output  in  any  year. 

It  would  be  better  if  the  present  administra¬ 
tion  gave  more  thought  to  business  interests. 
Surely  the  attitude  of  the  railroad  authorities 


with  reference  to  purchase  of  steel  as  well  as 
the  purchase  of  coal  cannot  be  considered 
satisfactory  in  any  way.  At  a  time  when  co¬ 
operation  should  be  the  keynote  we  see  the 
prevalence  of  the  old-time  ideas  that  did  so 
much  to  discredit  private  management.  Such 
methods  as  hauling  a  car  of  freight  all  the 
way  around  Robin  Hood’s  barn  in  order  that 
a  rival  line  might  not  receive  compensation 
for  a  short  line  haul  of  a  dozen  miles,  with  the 
consequent  saving  in  time  to  the  shipper.  The 
openly  expressed  idea  of  purchasing  railroad 
coal  at  cost  should  be  made  the  subject  of  the 
most  urgent  protest  by  the  National  Coal  As¬ 
sociation  for  how,  may  we  ask,  can  the  coal 
industry  do  its  share  in  sustaining  the  business 
of  the  commercial  community  if  a  third  of  its 
output  is  to  yield  no  profit?  We  believe  that 
the  admixture  of  politics  and  business  now 
seething  in  Washington  should  receive  the 
attention  of  the  most  prominent  men  of  the 
industry  and  a  strong  intimation  of  their 
alighting  place  conveyed  to  certain  folks  of 
the  Railroad  Administration. 

From  patriotic  motives  and  in  the  hope  of 
forestalling  drastic  regulation  bituminous 
operators  did  voluntarily  agree  to  a  $3  price  in 
the  summer  of  1917,  but  to  suggest  such  an 
agreement  in  peace  times  is  hardly  within  the 
realms  of  probability.  In  view  of  the  bitter 
antagonism  to  the  fixed-price  idea  which  de¬ 
veloped  while  it  was  being  enforced  there  is 
little  likelihood  of  the  producers  deliberately 
surrendering  their  right  to  sell  their  coal  at 
the  best  prices  obtainable.  That  it  is  only 
right  that  the  coal  producers  should  be  left 
free  to  enjoy  this  privilege  is  the  contention 
of  many.  In  dull  times  it  is  necessary  to  sell 
at  a  low  price,  and  consequently  if  the  year’s 
results  are' to  be  satisfactory  the  returns  must 
be  averaged  up  to  a  proper  level  by  getting  a 
liberal  margin  when  the  market  is  in  favor  of 
the  producers.  Therefore,  many  an  anxious 
eye  is  being  cast  on  the  project  of  reviving 
coal  regulation  on  a  somewhat  different  basis, 
and  it  is  well  that  the  trade,  miners,  wholesal¬ 
ers  and  retailers,  have  their  representatives  at 
Washington  to  see  what  is  doing.  Eternal 
vigilance  is  a  highly  desirable  quality  in  such 
a  period  of  unsettlement  as  we  are  passing 
through. 

The  anthracite  trade  passed  into  the  new 
year  without  a  flurry.  For  the  first  time  in 
many  a  day  there  was  no  price  change  to  be 
recorded  and  a  quiet  tone  continues  largely 
because  of  that  fact  to  dominate  the  industry. 
It  is  expected,  therefore,  that  day  by  day  as 
the  season  advances  more  and  more  people 
will  recognize  that  prices  are  now  at  their 
lowest,  and  as  the  month  of  May  approaches, 
with  the  promise  of  a  higher  schedule,  there 
will  be  an  increased  number  of  orders  received 
and  a  greater  tonnage  forwarded  from  the 
mines.  Certain  it  is  that  there  has  been  a 
more  pronounced  cleaning  up  of  stocks  on 
hand  than  most  people  deemed  probable  a  few 
weeks  ago.  In  a  dull  winter  there  is  always  a 
marked  degree  of  pessimism  as  to  coal  lasting 
out  the  season  and  turning  over  to  the  new 
year,  but  the  demand  for  tons  and  half-tons 
"reported  by  the  retail  dealers  shows  that  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  coal  used  up.  Every 
householder  knows  the  requirements  of  his 
furnace  and  cook  stove  to  not  differ  markedly 
in  the  course  of  a  year,  and  those  who  have 
had  this  experience  realize  that  there  is  a  lot 
of  loose  talk  indulged  in  by  coal  people  when 
the  demand  becomes  dull.  There  are  some 
who  delight  in  what  is  sometimes  called  airy 
persiflage.  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  is 
smoke  going  up  the  chimney  all  the  time. 
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Trade  Conditions  at  New  York. 


Situation  at  Cleveland. 


Anthracite  Shipments  to  Tidewater  Resumed  and  Line  Demand  Shows  Slight  Recovery — 
Spot  Bituminous  Prices  Unchanged  but  Producers  Asking  More  on  Contracts. 


For  the  first  time  in  many  years  market  con¬ 
ditions  do  not  permit  of  the  anthracite  col¬ 
lieries  being  operated  full  time  in  April. 
Heretofore,  whatever  might  happen  in  the 
way  of  stagnation  during  the  summer,  the 
operators  could  always  depend  on  a  good  run 
of  orders  at  the  opening  of  the  new  coal  year. 
That  has  been  the  rule  ever  since  the  sliding 
scale  arrangement  was  adopted  nearly  twenty 
years  ago.  Sometimes,  following  a  mild  win¬ 
ter,  the  season  started  off  quietly  but  there 
was  always  business  enough  to  keep  the  mines 
going  even  if  there  was  no  big  accumulation 
of  orders. 

But  now  the  collieries  are  running  only 
three  and  four  days  a  week,  as  a  rule,  though 
the  average  working  time  is  a  little  better  than 
in  March.  This  is  accounted  for  in  part  by 
the  resumption  of  shipments  to  New  York 
harbor  after  nearly  a  month’s  interruption, 
and  in  part  by  the  picking  up  of  demand  in 
all-rail  territory.  It  is  expected  that  this  pick¬ 
ing  up  will  become  more  noticeable  later  in 
the  month,  as  the  date  of  the  first  10-cent  ad¬ 
vance  draws  nearer.  This  invariably  has  a 
stimulating  effect  in  the  wholesale  demand, 
but  the  revival  will  be  short-lived  if  the  public 
does  not  take  hold  in  better  shape  than  they 
have  been  doing  so  far. 

However,  with  warnings  being  sent  broad¬ 
cast  from  Washington  every  few  days  to  the 
effect  that  now  is  the  time  to  buy  coal  and 
that  it  may  be  scarce  next  winter,  enough  in¬ 
terest  should  be  stirred  up  among  consumers 
to  insure  the  retail  trade  of  a  fair  amount  of 
early  business  in  spite  of  the  handicap  of  not 
being  able  to  offer  the  usual  spring  discount 
unless  the  dealers  themselves  absorb  it,  as 
some  of  them  have  announced  their  intention 
of  doing  in  order  to  prevent  their  help  and 
equipment  standing  idle. 

The  few  wintry  days  late  last  week  and 
early  this  week,  while  they  had  little  im¬ 
mediate  effect  on  the  wholesale  market,  cre¬ 
ated  a  spurt  in  retail  demand  and  enabled 
dealers  to  reduce  stocks  at  a  more  rapid  rate, 
besides  using  up  some  of  the  coal  in  con¬ 
sumers’  cellars.  The  city  dealers  have  not  re¬ 
ceived  much  coal  by  water  this  week,  but  have 
been  hauling  it  across  the  river  and  from  rail¬ 
road  yards  in  sufficient  quantity  to  take  care 
of  their  customers  on  a  hand  to  mouth  basis. 
The  strike  situation  is  such  that  much  heavier 
boat  deliveries  are  expected  next  week. 

Steam  sizes  remain  comparatively  firm  on 
account  of  the  curtailed  output. 

The  Bituminous  Trade. 

hollowing  the  settlement  with  the  striking 
barge  captains  early  in  the  week,  there  was  a 
great  rush  to  get  barges  loaded  and  towed 
from  the  lower  ports.  While  there  is  quite 
an  accumulation  of  coal  at  the  piers,  it  is  for 
the  most  part  tonnage  that  can  be  applied  on 
contracts  unless  the  spot  market  will  absorb 
it  at  fair  prices.  The  price  situation  on  coal 
in  the  pools  is  uncertain,  but  the  general 
range  does  not  appear  to  have  changed  much 
from  what  it  was  before  the  strike  except  that 
there  are  no  very  cheap  offerings  heard  of. 
Shippers  with  free  coal  are  not  disposed  to 
sacrifice  it,  believing  that  for  the  next  week  or 
ten  days,  at  least,  there  will  be  a  ready  sale  for 
everything  at  the  piers. 


A  peculiar  feature  of  the  bituminous  situa¬ 
tion  is  that  while  contract  prices  tend  to  stif¬ 
fen,  this  is  not  generally  true  of  spot  prices  at 
the  mines.  The  reason  is  that  an  increasing 
number  of  operators  are  becoming  convinced 
that  we  shall  have  a  strong  market  next  fall 
and  winter.  This  encourages  them  to  take  a 
firm  stand  in  negotiating  with  buyers  who  de¬ 
sire  to  cover  for  a  year’s  requirements,  but 
the  spot  demand  is  so  light  that  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  obtain  a  better  price  on  current  sales. 
In  the  case  of  most  coals  there  is  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  at  least  50  cents  between  the  price  at 
which  they  can  be  bought  in  small  lots  for 
prompt  shipment  and  the  price  being  asked 
on  annual  contracts. 

Naturally,  this  state  of  affairs  is  an  obstacle 
to  the  closing  of  contracts.  It  is  hard  to  get 
the  average  consumer  to  take  the  same  view 
of  the  future  as  the  coal  people  themselves  do. 
He  has  hopes  of  lower  prices,  which  are  not 
based  on  a  careful  study  of  prospective  con¬ 
ditions  a  few  months  hence,  but  on  the  gen¬ 
eral  proposition  that  prices  of  all  commodities, 
including  coal,  are  bound  to  come  down — at 
lease,  that  they,  are  more  apt  to  decline  than 
to  advance.  Fie  is  therefore  cautious  about 
obligating  himself  for  a  year’s  supply  of  coal 
at,  say,  $3.00  a  ton  when  he  is  being  offered 
the  same  grade  for  current  or  nearby  delivery 
at  $2.50  or  thereabouts. 

Prices  being  quoted  by  Central  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  operators  on  small  tonnages  for  prompt 
shipment  range  all  the  way  from  $2.25  on  the 
cheaper  grades  up  to  $2.95  net.  While  some 
producers  are  asking  the  latter  figure,  they 
aie  getting  only  a  limited  amount  of  business 
since  good  Cambria  and  Somerset  grades  are 
being  offered  freely  at  10  or  15  cents  less.  Or¬ 
dinary  Clearfields  are  bringing  from  $2.50  to 
$2.60  for  the  most  part,  though  occasionally 
the  wholesalers  receive  letters  quoting  as  low 
as  $2.25  and  even  $2.00.  Western  Maryland 
coal  is  offering  at  from  $2.00  to  $2.25;  and 
some  producers  are  willing  to  contract  at  the 
latter  figure.  Fairmont  coal  is  selling  from 
$1.70  up,  though  it  is  doubtful  if  any  large 
Blocks  can  be  picked  up  much  under  $2.00. 

Coal  Tonnage  of  New  York  Harbor. 


The  following  tabulation  shows  the  number 
of  cars  of  anthracite  and  bituminous  handled 
over  all  the  railroad  coal  piers  in  New  York 
harbor  for  several  weeks  past: 


Week  of — 

January  30-February  5.. 

February  6-12  . . 

February  13-19  . 

February  20-26  . 

February  27-March  5.... 

March  6-12  . 

March  13-19  . 

March  20-26  . 

March  27-April  2 . 


Anthra-  Bitum- 

cite.  inous. 

5.124  6,763 

3.638  5.273 

3,532  6.420 

3,017  4,718 

2,765  4,763 

1,121  1,431 

1.504  1,883 

870  2,661 

1.688  3,492 


April  1  prices  at  Poughkeepsie  were  $1020  for 
nut  coal  and  $8.50  for  pea  coal.  The  month  was 
ushered  in  with  cold  weather  up  there  and  the  trade 
in  half-ton  lots  was  very  good.  Back  near  Pleasant 
V  alley  the  snow  was  four  feet  deep,  and  the  Central 
New  England  had  out  a  snowplow  with  two  loco¬ 
motives  attached. 


Prices  Being  Well  Maintained  as  Shippers 
Prepare  for  Opening  of  Lakes. 

A  season  that  will  be  fairly  late  in  opening,  slow 
in  picking  up  and  rushed  toward  the  end  with  a 
tonnage  ranging  from  22,000,000  to  23,000,000,  to  be 
carried  largely  at  the  1917  rates — these  are  the  1919 
prospects  for  the  Great  Lakes  coal  trade.  Though 
a  score  of  cargoes,  or  close  to  200,000  tons,  have 
been  loaded  already  at  Lake  Erie  ports,  the  season 
will  not  be  on  in  earnest  until  about  the  middle  of 
April. 

Probably  4,000,000  tons  will  be  carried  over  from 
last  season  on  upper  lake  coal  docks,  while  demand 
from  interior  ports  will  be  lighter,  it  is  believed 
Hence  estimates  of  a  22.000,000-23,000,000-ton  season 
compared  with  29,388,242  tons  in  1918,  28,470  279  in 
1917,  24,369,000  in  1917,  and  22,420,000  in’  1916. 

Demand  for  anthracite,  however,  is  expected  to 
be  as  heavy  as  ever,  and  the  1919  anthracite  season 
on  the  Great  Lakes  probably  will  compare  favorably 
with  1917,  when  the  tonnage  was  4,689,983,  and  with 
1916,  when  4,423,800  tons  were  taken  up.  In  1918 
only  3.948,705  tons  of  anthracite  were  available  for 
the  Northwest. 


Carrying  charge  on  bituminous,  as  determined  by 
a  large  block  recently  placed  with  a  Cleveland  op¬ 
erator,  for  1919,  will  be  42^  cents  to  the  Head  of 
the  Lakes  and  50  cents  to  Lake  Michigan  ports 
These  are  substantially  the  1917  rates.  In  1918  the 
carrying  charges  on  bituminous  were  48  cents  to  the 
Head  of  the  Lakes  and  55  cents  to  Lake  Michigan. 


No.  8  Operators  Anticipate  Big  Season. 

Although  No.  8  district  operators  are  exerting 
every  effort  to  persuade  steam  coal  users  to  buy  now 
and  not  delay  until  the  lake  season  is  well  under 
way,  the  response  has  been  light.  More  No.  8  coal 
is  coming  into  northern  Ohio,  but  probably  90  per 
cent  of  the  increased  receipts  is  going  over  car 
dumpers  at  Lake  Erie  ports.  Those  operators  who 
have  not  speeded  up  operations  at  their  mines  in 
anticipation  of  increased  shipments  are  getting  ready 
to  do  so  by  April  15.  The  No.  8  district  shipped 
o, 500,000  tons  up  the  lakes  last  season,  and  the  1919 
total  is  expected  to  far  exceed  this  tonnage,  inasmuch 
as  upper  lake  buyers  who  last  season  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  take  Indiana  and  Illinois  coal  are  back  in 
the  market  for  No.  8  coal. 

Although  private  selling  and  shipping  are  to  be 
resumed  this  season,  the  Coal  and  Ore  Exchange, 
of  Cleveland,  with  Herman  M.  Griggs  as  manager, 
will  be  retained.  So  far  as  possible,  coal  from  the 
various  districts  will  be  pooled,  but  this  season  there 
will  be  no  mixing  of  coals,  such  as  caused  the  loss 
of  so  much  tonnage  through  fires  last  winter  and 
so  far  this  spring.  Revision  of  the  Railroad  Ad¬ 
ministration’s  demurrage  rules,  giving  lake  shippers 
five  days’  free  time  at  Lake  Erie  ports,  with  demur¬ 
rage,  thereafter  at  $1  a  day,  instead  of  only  three 
days  free  time  and  $3  a  day  demurrage,  has  made 
this  possible. 

Considerable  so-called  low-grade  coal  has  been 
offered  retail  dealers  in  Cleveland  the  past-  few 
weeks  for  delivery  after  April  1.  Outside  of  this, 
prices  seem  to  he  holding  exceptionally  firm,  and  the 
opening  of  the  lake  season  is  expected  to  prove  even 
more  stiffening.  Pocahontas  lump,  for  domestic  use, 
is  bringing  $7.40  to  $7.60  a  net  ton,  delivered,  and 
Pocahontas  run-of-mine,  $7.20.  Domestic  demand 
for  both  Pocahontas  and  anthracite  is  light,  but  it 
normally  is,  anyway. 


Shipments  of  bituminous  coal  over  the  Norfolk  & 
Western  Ry.  during  February  amounted  to  1,768,573 
tons,  compared  with  2.304,081  tons  in  same  month 
last  year,  a  decrease  of  535,508  tons,  or  23.2  per  cent, 
For  two  months  this  year  tonnage  transported 
amounted  to  3.532,885  tons,  against  4,172,597  tons 
last  year,  a  decrease  of  639,712  tons,  or  15.3  per 
cent. 


Annual  Statistical  Review  now  in  preparation. 
Send  in  your  order. 
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Situation  at  Philadelphia.  Conditions  at  Cincinnati.  Conditions  at  Pittsburgh. 


Cold  Weather  Stimulates  Trade — Soft  Coal 
Market  Quiet. 

The  unexpected  has  happened.  After  the  retailers 
nad  lost  all  hopes  of  doing  any  considerable  business 
selling  coal  for  current  consumption,  a  spell  of  real 
cold  weather  dropped  in.  The  first  week  of  spring 
has  produced  lower  temperatures  than  at  most  times 
during  the  past  winter,  with  the  consequent  stimula¬ 
tion  of  trade  all  around. 

Most  of  the  householders  had  drifted  along  with 
the  idea  of  ordering  very  little  coal  any  more  this 
season  and  as  a  result  of  this  the  retailers  were 
flooded  with  an  extra  large  number  of  orders  for 
half  tons,  which  would  have  been  declined  in  busier 
times.  At  this  time  it  gave  all  of  them  an  extra 
piece  of  business  that  they  more  than  welcomed. 

The  flare-back  of  winter  seems  also  to  have  had 
another  effect  and  it  is  that  it  has  induced  quite  a 
number  of  consumers  to  place  orders  for  summer 
storing.  They  seem  to  have  been  reminded  that  they 
will  need  coal  next  winter  and  a  number  of  the  deal¬ 
ers  report  fair  business  in  this  direction. 

Naturally  the  shipping  companies  have  felt  an  in¬ 
crease  in  ordering  from  all  of  the  above  causes.  At 
this  time  it  is  believed  to  be  the  intention  of  all  the 
companies  to  make  full  time  during  April  if  at  all 
possible.  It  is  true  the  consumers  have  been  lulled 
into  a  state  of  somnolence  by  the  threat  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  investigation,  yet  it  is  thought  that  there 
are  many  who  can  see  through  the  scheme  sufficiently 
not  to  allow  themselves  to  be  blinded  by  the  hope 
of  a  price  reduction  resulting  therefrom.  The  sizes 
most  in  demand  at  this  time  are  stove  and  nut,  with 
egg  fairly  so,  but  pea  is  difficult  to  move. 

In  the  steam  trade  all  activity  continues  to  be  in 
No.  1  buckwheat.  Some  of  the  big  companies  even 
report  having  difficulty  to  secure  sufficient  rice  coal 
to  meet  their  orders.  Due  to  the  short  working  time, 
together  with  the  fact  that  small  sizes  are  consumed 
at  the  mines,  it  has  made  it  difficult  to  get  suffi¬ 
cient  of  these  sizes  to  reach  around. 

Bituminous  Situation. 

The  bituminous  market  is  quiet.  The  real  demand 
is  for  high  grade  coals  and  most  of  this  coal  is  being 
applied  on  contracts.  The  result  is  that  spot  coal  of 
the  better  kind  brings  good  prices  and  is  difficult 
to  get.  Due  to  excessive  boat  freights  from  southern 
ports  there  is  also  a  heavier  than  usual  shipment  of 
soft  coal  all  rail  from  this  territory  into  New  Eng¬ 
land,  most  of  which  is  for  the  better  class  of  coal. 

There  continues  to  be  some  contracting  with  prices 
ranging  from  $2.90  to  $3.20.  The  business  is  by  no 
means  heavy,  but  is  evidently  satisfactory.  Some  o 
the  largest  concerns  here  have  not  as  yet  closed  their 
business,  as  with  large  stocks  ahead  they  are  willing 
to  wait  to  see  what  the  future  may  bring  forth  in 
the  way  of  prices.  Among  the  operators  the  belief 
is  that  a  lower  contract  figure  cannot  he  hoped  for. 

The  producers  are  bitterly  disappointed  at  the  lack 
of  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  railroad  adminis¬ 
tration  in  the  purchase  of  motive  power  fuel.  In 
former  times  this  business  has  actually  been  taken 
at  a  loss.  Recently,  however,  the  producers  were 
given  some  sort  of  assurance  that  the  railroads 
would  hereafter  buy  coal  on  a  commercial  basis, 
the  same  as  all  other  business  concerns  of  the  coun¬ 
try  At  this  time  the  entire  matter  is  in  a  state  of 
status  quo,  with  the  coal  operators  unwilling  to  do 
business  without  a  legitimate  profit. 


William  H.  Williams,  vice-president  of  the  Dela¬ 
ware  &  Hudson  Co.,  has  been  elected  president  of 
the  Wabash  Railwav  to  succeed  the  late  Edward  t. 
Kearney  Mr.  Williams  has  been  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Wrabash  for  some  time 
past,  and  his  election  to  the  presidency  does  not  in¬ 
volve  any  change  in  his  D.  &  H.  connections,  as 
under  Federal  management  the  presidents  of  the 
companies  do  not  generally  have  the  same  array  of 
active  duties  as  in  the  past,  supervising  only  strictly 
corporate  affairs. 

Add  your  mite  to  America’s  might. 


Cool  Weather  Gives  Added  Impetus  and  More 
Contract  Inquiry  Is  Heard 

The  volume  of  actual  coal  movement  in  the  pro¬ 
ducing  districts  represented  by  Cincinnati  is  grow¬ 
ing  so  gradually  .that  some  of  the  producers  who 
are  not  realizing  as  largely  from  it  as  others  are 
disposed  to  question  the  development.  Still,  known 
transactions  prove  it  and  the  feeling  of  cheer  is 
even  general  enough  to  embrace  the  pretended 
doubters,  who  are,  after  all,  not  numerous  or  in¬ 
sistent.  The  cool  weather  of  the  early  spring 
period  has,  during  the  week  past,  produced  an  un¬ 
expected  and  most  gracious  extension  of  the  do¬ 
mestic  demand,  which  was  supposed  to  be  closed 
for  the  season  a  week  or  two  ago. 

Steam-users,  jobbers  and  retailers,  continue  to 
ask  the  basis  of  contracts  to  be  made  during  April 
and  an  increasing  number  of  them  are  contracting, 
while  others  continue  to  see  the  possibility,  while 
admitting  the  improbability,  of  a  lower  price  on 
high-grade  coal.  The  primary  demand  is  for 
smokeless,  the  prepared  sizes  of  which  are  in  stiff 
call.  Producers  in  the  New  River  and  Pocahontas 
districts  are  generally  sold  up  in  these  varieties, 
though  slack  is  piled  up  because  of  the  depressed 
conditions  in  steel  production,  which  show  no  ap¬ 
parent  signs  of  picking  up  at  this  time. 

Considerable  medium-grade  coal  has  been  mov¬ 
ing  south  during  the  past  week  and  the  demand  from 
this  section  is  expected  to  grow.  Shipments  to  lake 
ports  for  Northwestern  cargoes  continue  to  go  for¬ 
ward,  chiefly  in  anticipation,  to  ports  of  large  avail¬ 
able  storage  and  of  producer-owned  docks.  It  is 
pretty  well  agreed  now  that  lake  demand  will  not 
begin  in  dead  earnest  until  the  latter  part  of  June. 

No  Danger  of  Price  Recession. 

Large  producing  companies  who  mine  great 
quantities  of  smokeless  and  have  comprehensive 
foreign  selling  organization  are  not  encouraged  with 
the  tidewater  situation,  which  continues  to  be  a 
matter  of  ships.  The  action  of  the  Shipping  Board 
in  making  available  a  fleet  of  sailing  vessels  of 
small  capacity,  following  the  promise  of  large  steel 
cargo  ships,  has  given  them  the  impression  of  the 
temporary  hopelessness  of  their  case.  One  Cincin¬ 
nati  firm,  which  now  has  South  American  orders 
for  30,000  tons,  sees  little  chance  of  filling  it  in  a 
limited  allotment  of  bottoms  that  carry  300  or  400 
tons  each,  while  British  competitors  get  all  the  big 
boats  they  want.  , 

The  feeling  as  to  prices  is  stronger,  if  possible.  The 
weakening  is  identical,  rare  and  inconsequential. 
The  general  tone  is  firm  all  along  the  line  and 
leaders  express  the  conviction  that  all  danger  of  a 
demoralized  and  chaotic  market  has  now  well  passed. 

Even  the  producer  does  not  feel  like  contracting 
to  deliver  far  ahead  except  upon  a  clearly  safe  basis, 
because  production  cost  for  the  future  is  as  uncertain 
as  pretty  nearly  everything  else  is.  The  tendency, 
this  coal  man  declares,  is  going  to  be  to  make  short 
time  contracts  or  to  make  them  at  prices  varying 
with  fluctuations  and  based  on  the  market  at  the 
time  of  delivery.  An  element  entering  into  this,  it 
was  declared,  was  the  railroad  situation..  The  roads 
had  heretofore  taken  advantage  of  their  power  of 
coercion  to  force  prices  on  the  vast  tonnage  they  con¬ 
sume  that  were  below  a  profitable  basis.  What  the 
producing  companies  lost  on  them  they  had  to  get 
from  other  consumers — and  when  demand  was  good 
they  got  it.  If  the  railroads  are  compelled  to  pay  a 
just  price  for  coal,  as  seems  probable  under  the 
altered  conditions,  the  situation  will  be  simplified. 

Shipments  of  coal  over  the  Buffalo,  Rochester  & 
Pittsburgh  Ry.  during  February  amounted  to  523,- 
973  tons,  compared  with  865,782  tons  in  same  month 
last  year,  a  decrease  of  341,809  tons,  or  39.5  per 
cent.  For  'he  two  months  this  year  tonnage  car¬ 
ried  amounted  to  1,363.858  tons,  against  1,690,101 
tons  for  two  months  in  1918,  a  decrease  of  326,243 
tons,  or  19.3  per  cent.  Coke  tonnage  for  the  two 
tons,  or  19.3  per  cent. 


While  Inquiries  Are  Numerous,  Production 
Shows  Little  Increase 

The  coal  market  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  is  in  a 
more  or  less  unsatisfactory  condition  at  the  present 
time,  the  output  being  about  30  per  cent  of  capacity. 
While  inquiries  are  more  numerous,  production  has 
not  increased  and  probably  will  not  until  conditions 
generally  improve,  which  will  not  occur  as  long  as 
consumers  withhold  their  contracts  and  depend 
upon  the  spot  market  for  their  requirements.  Some 
little  contracting  was  done  during  the  week,  but 
not  enough  to  justify  the  hope  that  there  would  be 
a  decided  increase  in  production. 

A  number  of  the  operators  and  shippers  are  fig¬ 
uring  with  consumers  on  their  requirements,  and  it 
is  doubtless  true  that  there  is  less  coal  contracted  for 
at  the  present  time  than  at  any  like  date  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years.  Very  few  railroad  contracts  have  been 
closed  for  the  ensuing  coal  year,  although  it  is  un¬ 
derstood  that  in  all  probability  several  of  these  con¬ 
tracts  will  be  closed  between  now  and  May  1. 
Practically  all  of  the  railroads  have  contracted  for 
their  April  requirements,  but  it  is  hard  to  obtain 
the  price  at  which  this  fuel  is  to  be  supplied. 

It  is  learned  that  the  operators  in  the  No.  8 
Field  have  taken  railroad  requirements  in  that  region 
at  a  basis  of  $2.20  per  net  ton.  The  price  being  paid 
for  railroad  fuel  in  Pittsburgh  is  problematical,  but 
the  same  figure  in  all  probability  is  the  basis  of 
settlement  for  this  district  also.  So  far  the  re¬ 
duction  in  the  price  of  pig  iron  and  steel  has  not 
had  the  stimulating  effect  on  the  coal  business  that 
was  expected,  although  a  number  of  the  steel  mills 
are  preparing  to  increase  their  output  and  this 
doubtless  will  be  reflected  in  the  coal  trade  within 
the  next  few  weeks. 

Some  Cheap-Coal  Rumors  Unfounded. 

Owing  to  the  numerous  rumors  that  the  price  of 
coal  in  this  region  is  being  systematically  cut,  one 
consumer  devoted  considerable  time  during  the  pa'st 
week  in  an  endeavor  to  locate  coal  cheaper  than 
his  present  source  of  supply.  After  quite  an  effort 
he  located  seven  cars  which  had  been  loaded  at 
the  mine  and  which  the  operator  was  unable  to 
move  on  account  of  there  being  no  market  and  was 
told  this  coal  could  be  purchased  for  $1.60  per  ton. 

It  was  found,  however,  that  when  the  freight  rate 
from  the  mine  to  the  point  of  consumption  was  fig¬ 
ured  in  that  this  so-called  cheap  coal  would  really 
cost  him  75  cents  more  per  ton  than  his  usual 
source  of  supply  and  that  the  coal  would  hardly 
be  as  suitable  for  his  purpose  as  the  coal  he  had 
been  using.  Whereupon  the  matter  was  dropped 
and  this  consumer  returned  to  his  original  source 
of  supply  which  clearly  shows  that  very  frequently 
the  cheapest  coal  is  not  always  what  it  appears  on 
the  surface  and  the  delivered  price  should  be  the 
basis  on  which  the  consumer  should  figure. 

The  Coke  Producers’  Association  of  Uniontown 
held  a  meeting  last  week  wherein  the  price  of  coke 
and  the  cost  of  its  manufacture  was  discussed. 
While  the  outcome  of  this  meeting  is  unknown,  it 
is  supposed  that  this  meeting  will  result  in  a  stiffen¬ 
ing  of  the  price  and  if  necessary  the  still  further 
curtailing  of  production  in  order  that  the  market 
be  not  flooded  at  this  time.  One  operator  was 
heard  to  remark  that  at  the  present  price  of  coal 
and  coke  he  thought  that  his  product  was  more 
valuable  in  the  hill  than  on  board  cars,  and  if  some 
of  the  stories  regarding  the  cost  of  the  manufacture 
of  coke  is  correct  this  is  doubtless  true. 

The  prices  for  furnace  coke  at  $4.00  to  $4.25  for 
monthly  requirements  and  very  few  contracts  are 
being  made  for  a  greater  length  of  time,  although 
it  is  said  that  one  contract  covering  considerable 
tonnage  was  placed  for  three  months  on  this  basis. 
Spot  coke,  of  which  not  a  great  deal  is  being  of¬ 
fered,  is  being  sold  at  the  same  price  as  coke  for 
monthly  requirements.  The  cheapest  spot  coke  sale 
that  has  been  known  was  a  few  cars  at  $3.65.  This 
was  coke  which  had  been  loaded  and  was*  on  the 
track  awaiting  sale. 
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Conditions  at  Baltimore. 


Bituminous  Demand  Lacks  Snap,  Though  It 
Shows  Some  Little  Recovery. 

The  soft  coal  trade  here  still  lags.  The  demand 
has  improved,  it  is  true,  as  compared  with  the  couple 
of  weeks  previous,  and  there  is  a  slowly  awakening 
line  of  inquiry  on  contract  possibilities,  while  prices 
on  immediate  sales,  are  a  little  more  favorable  to 
producing  interests.  Nevertheless  there  is  little  real 
snap  to  the  local  market  and  the  section  remains 
flooded  with  representatives  of  the  mines  now  work¬ 
ing  who  are  offering  inducements  on  immediate  sales. 

By  contrast,  the  offerings  on  contracts  are  pretty 
firm  around  the  old  government  maximum  figures  or 
better,  so  that  sales  for  immediate  delivery  are  not 
infrequently  made  at  from  25  to  75  cents  off  the 
quotations  on  future  deliveries.  This  situation  seems 
to  indicate  a  decided  faith  in  the  coming  conditions 
of  coal  sales. 

The  keynote  to  the  situation  is  probably  had  in 
the  fact  that  a  great  part  of  the  business  world  is 
figuring  that  the  government  talk  of  getting  coal 
operators  to  agree  to  prices  that  will  mean  generally 
cheaper  fuel  will  bear  fruit;  while  the  operating  in¬ 
terests  on  the  other  hand  seem  to  feel  that  the  re¬ 
vision  can  not  be  downward  unless  there  is  a  decided 
cut  in  mine  wage  scales  and  other  costs.  It  is  no 
secret  in  the  trade  that  the  Fuel  Administration  and 
the  national  Administration  as  a  whole  is  strongly 
opposed  to  any  plan  to  cut  miners’  wages. 

Coal  producers  are  in  fact  being  warned  of  the 
danger  of  selling  coal  at  prices  which  will  not  enable 
operation  at  a  profit  on  the  present  wage  scale,  and 
there  is  undoubtedly  a  strong  official  sentiment  in 
Washington  against  any  competition  in  the  mining 
business  which  will  force  a  condition  where  wages 
must  be  cut.  In  this  relation  the  trade  would  not  be 
at  all  surprised  to  see  an  official  move  to  have  some 
sort  of  government  supervision  which  would  fix  coal 
sales  prices  at  the  mines.  Whether  the  incoming 
Congress  would  allow  any  such  a  move,  if  finally 
decided  upon,  is  a  serious  question,  but  until  the 
whole  question  of  the  possibility  of  the  government 
taking  a  hand  in  coal  sale  regulation  is  settled  there 
will  be  no  stable  basis  reached  in  the  fuel  business. 

The  hard  coal  trade  here  is  out  on  a  campaign 
to  sell  as  much  fuel  as  possible  during  the  present 
month,  which  it  is  informing  customers  is  to  be  the 
lowest  of  the  year.  The  April  schedule  as  set  through 
the  Baltimore  Coal  Exchange  is  40  cents  off  the  old 
winter  schedule,  which  became  operative  on  Novem¬ 
ber  11  last  under  the  direction  of  the  Maryland  Fuel 
Administration.  This  reduction  of  40  cents  is  on  all 
grades  in  one-ton  lots.  Twenty-five  cents  is  to  be 
allowed  for  cash  payments  within  10  days  of  date  of 
delivery,  and  50  cents  per  ton  is  to  be  added  for  all 
bag  and  wheelbarrow  deliveries  from  cars  to  cellars. 


Head  of  U.  M.  W.  Going  to  Paris  to  Confer 
with  President  Wilson. 

Following  a  visit  to  Washington  last  Tuesday  by 
Frank  J.  Hayes,  president  of  the  United  Mine  Work¬ 
ers  of  America,  it  was  announced  that  Mr.  Hayes 
would  shortly  leave  for  Paris  to  confer  with  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson.  The  conference,  it  is  stated,  will  re¬ 
late  to  ways  and  means  of  increasing  the  export 
trade  in  American  coal. 

The  project,  it  is  understood,  has  the  approval  of 
the  Department  of  Labor,  although  it  was  said  the 
Mine  Workers’  officials  were  acting  entirely  on  their 
own  initiative.  The  opening  up  of  new  fields  for  the 
sale  of  American  coal,  in  the  opinion  of  officials  of 
the  miners’  union,  is  necessary  to  prevent  further 
unemployment. 

President  Wilson  is  understood  to  have  been  in¬ 
formed  of  the  coming  of  the  miners.  Mr.  Hayes  de¬ 
clined  to  state  in  detail  in  just  what  way  he  expected 
the  President  to  be  of  assistance. 

The  miners’  officials  also  will  confer  with  British 
coal  miners  and  will  endeavor  to  revive  the  Inter¬ 
national  Mining  Conference. 


Obey  your  conscience — Buy  Victory  Bonds. 


Trade  at  Buffalo. 

Large  Stocks  Are  Still  An  Obstacle  to  Normal 
Sales  of  Bituminous. 

The  bituminous  trade  drags  on  about  as  formerly. 
Consumers  have  too  much  coal  for  anything  like 
brisk  buying  Salesmen  on  the  road  find  that  many 
of  their  old  customers  laid  in  about  a  year  and  a  half 
of  their  quota  last  fall  where  they  were  accustomed 
to  contract  for  a  full  year  then,  so  they  will  not  want 
any  till  July  or  so.  Some  sellers  imagine  they  can 
hurry  sales  up  by  showing  their  customers  how  they 
came  to  the  rescue  when  coal  was  so  scarce  and 
urging  a  return  now,  but  the  reply  is  made  by  show¬ 
ing  the  big  pile  of  coal,  with  business  not  starting 
up  very  fast. 

It  will  all  come  some  time,  but  nobody  can  say 
when.  Till  it  does  there  is  no  use  in  trying  to  hurry 
it  up.  The  country  is  large  and  things  move  slowly. 
Maybe  when  the  peace  is  signed  and  the  unrest  be¬ 
gins  to  show  less  of  a  fighting  disposition  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  ‘world  will  go  on  again.  It  will  all  be 
easy  then,  for  the  output  of  coal  can  be  controlled 
by  the  operators  if  they  set  about  it,  as  is  shown  by 
what  they  have  done  already.  They  have  done  won¬ 
ders  in  that  direction  and  they  may  be  trusted  to 
continue  the  restriction  when  it  is  needed. 

One  possibility  exists  that  scarcely  anyone  is  look¬ 
ing  out  for.  A  good  starting  up  of  business  is  going 
to  take  up  the  cars  and  the  motive  power  of  the 
roads.  In  former  years  the  only  thing  that  was 
capable  of  stiffening  up  coal  prices  was  a  shortage 
of  cars.  That  always  did  it  and  in  a  hurry.  Let  the 
cars  run  short  this  summer  and  the  consumers  would 
soon  find  that  they  were  running  short.  They  are 
getting  very  careless  as  it  is.  A  Buffalo  manufac¬ 
turer  this  week  suddenly  found  himself  so  nearly 
out  that  he  had  to  get  several  loads  in  by  team,  not 
being  able  to  wait  for  a  car  to  arrive.  Coal  has 
been  so  easy  to  get  lately  that  people  have  grown 
indifferent. 

The  anthracite  situation  is  much  the  same.  Trade 
keeps  up  pretty  well,  as  the  prospective  increase  in 
price  sets  people  to  buying  for  winter.  Coal  at  $12 
a  ton  is  new  here  and  it  will  be  worth  the  while  to 
cut  off  half  a  dollar  if  possible.  The  supply  is  good 
and  it  is  likely  to  continue.  Canada  is  not  buying 
very  briskly,  for  the  leaders  are  still  loaded  up  with 
substitutes  and  would  like  to  get  rid  of  them  to  be¬ 
gin  with,  but  the  bituminous  trade  is  so  slow  that 
it  is  not  an  easy  matter. 

Loading  anthracite  to  the  vessels  goes  on  briskly. 
About  200,000  tons  is  now  afloat.  As  to  when  it  will 
leave  port  nobody  knows.  The  vessels  are  not  ready 
to  sail  and  only  a  few  side  ports  are  asking  for  any. 


Twin  Cities  Market. 


New  Anthracite  Prices  Tentatively  Quoted — 
Soft  Coal  Prices  Hold  Well. 

Tentative  prices  for  hard  coal  for  the  new  season 
are  considerably  under  the  old  figures— around  55 
to  60  cents  less.  While  they  have  not  been  author¬ 
itatively  given  out,  it  is  assumed  that  the  new  prices, 
including  war  tax,  will  be  about  as  follows:  Egg, 
$9.39;  stove,  $9.59;  nut,  $9.69;  pea,  $8.19.  These 
figures  will  advance  10  cents  per  ton  for  five  months 
beginning  May  1.  That  means  that  on  September  1 
the  prices  will  be  but  a  few  cents  less  than  the 
present  figures. 

Soft  coal,  especially  Illinois  coal,  is  expected  to 
continue  on  the  basis  that  it  has  been  following  for 
some  time  past.  Representatives  of  Illinois  con¬ 
cerns  say  that  they  expect  their  companies  to  main¬ 
tain  their  prices,  without  the  slightest  reduction. 
Eastern  bituminous  prices  seem  likely  to  hold  firm. 
Word  from  the  East  seems  to  indicate  that  there 
is  to  be  no  inclination  toward  starting  any  slaughter¬ 
ing  of  margins.  Some  in  the  trade  had  rather  looked 
for  a  period  of  cutting,  due  to  the  feeling  that  excess 
stocks  of  screenings  and  other  grades  ought  to  be 
pushed  at  a  price  which  would  make  them  move, 
regardless  of  the  effect  on  the  general  market. 


But  the  feeling  is  that  the  coal  trade  has  been  held 
to  so  narrow  a  margin  under  government  control 
that  it  is  unwise  to  give  any  ground  for  an  accu¬ 
sation  that  the  margin  was  large  enough  to  allow 
cutting — and  furthermore,  there  is  nothing  to  be 
gained  by  such  a  procedure. 

1  he  prospect  for  the  new  season  does  not  appear 
to  be  particularly  promising  at  the  start.  There  is 
not  a  great  deal  of  demand  available,  and  so  far, 
the  buying  trade  has  not  shown  any  interest  in  taking 
hold  early.  The  railroads  are  holding  back  until 
they  can  absorb  their  allotments  on  the  old  contracts. 

\  et  they  seek  to  force  the  market  down,  although 
they  are  sadly  delinquent  in  some  cases  in  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  their  accounts.  This  means  that  the  sellers 
have  to  carry  the  accounts  for  a  considerable  length 
of  time  beyond  the  date  they  are  due,  and  that  means 
added  expense.  Government  control  from  this  view¬ 
point  is  unsatisfactory,  as  well  as  from  other 
viewpoints. 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  urge  consumers  to  buy 
advertised  grades  and  brands,  the  value  of  these 
brands  having  been  eclipsed  during  the  war.  Now 
that  restrictions  are  off,  liberal  advertising  is  being 
done  to  the  public,  but  so  far  with  limited  results. 


The  Chicago  Market. 


Contract  Business  a  Predominating  Feature 
Labor  Conditions  Rather  Inauspicious. 

I  he  Chicago  market  is  slightly  more  active  than 
a  week  ago,  with  contract  business  a  predominat¬ 
ing  feature  of  the  week’s  trading.  Prices,  upon  the 
whole,  are  well  sustained.  While  the  more  active 
turn  in  buying  has  brightened  up  the  situation,  the 
failure  of  the  railroad-coal-men’s  stabilizing  efforts 
at  Washington  referred  to  at  length  under  a  sep¬ 
arate  head,  has  fully  offset  this  optimistic  tendency. 
In  the  retail  field,  prices  have  slumped  somewhat, 
due  to  the  low  prices  made  by  operators  on  sup¬ 
plies  to  be  furnished  the  city  and  county  and  the 
feeling  that  something  should  be  done  to  conciliate 
the  public  demand  for  lower  priced  fuel. 

Chicago  representatives  of  Pocahontas  and  New 
River  shippers  this  week  report  a  strong  tendency 
among  the  dealers  to  sign  up  their  contracts  for  the 
year.  Saward’s  Journal  representative  has  seen 
one  contract  calling  for  fifty  cars,  and  heard  of  one 
for  60,000  tons  of  run-of-mine  and  another  for 
10,000  tons  of  egg  and  lump.  It  is  said  that  very 
little  Pocahontas  and  New  River  has  been  sold  be¬ 
low  the  standard  prices. 

In  general  coal  operators  and  their  agents  are 
talking  contracts,  and  while  dealers  and  consum¬ 
ers  are  apparently  in  no  hurry  to  sign,  they  are 
busy  figuring  on  prices  and  conditions.  There  is 
some  expectation  of  a  possible  decline  in  prices  among 
industrial  consumers  and  retailers,  but  operators 
take  a  different  view.  They  are  emphasizing  the 
point  that  dealers  and  users  who  want  special  grades 
o  coal  and  high  class  coal  must  not  delay  in  signing 
contracts,  for  they  will  otherwise  take  chances 
which  will  drive  them  into  the  open  market  where 
they  are  liable  to  be  compelled  to  pay  more,  as 
labor  conditions  are  rather  inauspicious.  In  other 
words,  now  is  the  time  for  action  that  will  protect 
their  trade  by  assuring  adequate  tonnage  through¬ 
out  the  year  at  fair  prices.  It  is  also  pointed  out 
that  haphazard  buying  of  coal  not  contracted  for  is 
unwise,  since  efficiency  and  therefore  a  minimum  of 
expense  is  obtained  in  the  handling  of  coal  when 
it  is  all  of  the  same  kind. 

A  nice  contract  for  Fourth  Vein  North  (Ind.)  of 
7,000  tons  has  been  reported  to  the  N.  C.  A.  office 
here  this  week,  also  some  contracts  for  Southern 
Illinois  coal  ranging  from  600  to  4,000  tons  have 
been  closed.  Prices  were  quite  satisfactory  to 
operators. 

In  general  contract,  signing  is  slow,  but  some  re¬ 
ports  are  that  it  is  picking  up  and  expected  to  im¬ 
prove  steadily  during  the  present  month  regardless 
of  what  happens.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  rail¬ 
road,  fuel  question  is  settled,  steam  contracts  buyers 
are  likely  to  come  forward  with  a  rush. 
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Spot  Market  and  Prices. 

Reports  from  the  various  operating  companies 
state  that  a  nice  business  is  being  transacted  in 
Franklin  and  Saline  county  coal  in  both  domestic 
and  steam  tonnage,  prices  holding  steady  at  figures 
prevailing  for  some  weeks  past.  Williamson  County 
coal  is  being  sold  mainly  for  steam  purposes  with 
prices  ranging  from  $2.55  up  to  $2.85  for  prepared 
sizes,  and  $2.35  and  $2.05  for  mine-run  and  screen¬ 
ings  respectively.  The  business  in  the  Northern 
Illinois  product  is  domestic  at  prices  that  have  pre¬ 
vailed  for  some  time.  The  central  Illinois  tonnage 
that  is  moving  is  chiefly  to  steam  users  and  quota¬ 
tions  hold  around  the  $2.55-$2.35-$2.05  basis.  The 
Standard  district  product  is  unsettled,  prepared 
sizes  selling  at  $2.55  and  all  the  way  down  to  $1.70, 
mine-run  ranging  at  $2.35  to  $1.65  and  screenings  at 
any  old  price  down  to  $1.  Staunton  coal  is  moving 
largely  for  domestic  orders.  Demand  and  prices 
have  improved.  The  basis  is  $2.55,  $2.35  and  $1.30 
to  $1.50. 

The  Fulton-Peoria  district  operators  this  week 
made  their  first  reports  to  the  N.  C.  A.  office  here. 
There  is  a  fairly  good  business  doing,  evidently 
divided  between  domestic  and  steam.  The  Mercer 
County  product  sells  at  $2.95  to  $3.25  for  prepared 
sizes  and  around  $2.75  for  screenings,  no  mine  run 
selling. 

Indiana  coal  is  getting  its  share  of  the  current 
orders.  A  nice  contract  business  for  Fourth  vein 
north  product  is  reported  at  around  $2.25-$2.75,  $2.35 
and  $2.05-$2.17,  even  split  between  steam  and  do¬ 
mestic.  Third  and  Fifth  vein  north  sales  are 
mostly  for  steam  buyers,  likewise  Fourth  vein  south, 
at  prices  quoted  a  week  ago.  No  change  in  Third, 
Fifth  and  Seventh  veins  south,  while  Knox  County 
reports  railroad  buying  and  some  other  steam  trade 
at  steady  prices.  Southern  Indiana  is  producing  at 
the  rate  of  75  to  140  cars  daily  and  reports  a  good 
railroad  tonnage  sold.  Screenings  bring  as  high  as 
$1.80  to  $2.17. 

Retail  Prices  Reduced. 

The  retail  yards  reduced  price  all-around  for 
bituminous  coal  from  15  to  20  cents  April  1,  which 
singularly  enough  is  about  the  amount  of  increase 
in  cost  tonnage  that  is  required  to  stand.  It  is  thought 
that  the  low  figures  bid  by  the  coal  companies  hav¬ 
ing  large  storage  supplies  on  city  and  county  bus¬ 
iness  has  had  a  weakening  moral  effect  on  the 
dealers. 

Anthracite  is  in  fair  demand,  the  low-price  buy¬ 
ers  covering  their  winter’s  need  at  the  April  or  year- 
low  price  of  $12  for  chestnut  and  $11.50  for  furnace 
coal.  The  price  will  advance  10  cents  a  month 
during  the  summer  and  fall. 


Trade  at  Boston. 


Manufacturers  Must  Soon  Order  Coal — Cold 
Weather  Increases  Demand. 

The  wholesale  trade  continues  to  be  waiting  for 
something  to  show  up — something  to  make  the  large 
buyers  want  to  place  their  contracts  for  next  year’s 
deliveries.  Thus  far  nothing  of  the  kind  has  hap¬ 
pened,  but  it  is  pointed  out  that  all  of  the  time 
since  the  signing  of  the  armistice  the  mills  and 
railroads  and  other  manufacturing  plants  are  burn¬ 
ing  up  their  over-supplies  of  coal.  It  is  going  on 
five  months  and  now  many  of  them  are  finding  that 
they  are  fast  getting  to  a  point  where  they  must 
make  some  move  and  make  it  reasonably  quickly;  it 
will  not  do  to  wait  much  longer,  no  matter  how 
things  look.  If  the  mills  are  to  operate  and  the 
railroads  are  to  keep  their  wheels  moving,  then 
they  rrfust  have  coal — and  it’s  hard  to  find  anyone 
who  does  not  believe  that  an  era  of  great  prosperity 
is  about  here. 

This  is  about  the  time  when  the  many  public  in¬ 
stitutions  of  the  State  are  ready  to  call  for  bids  for 
supplying  them  with  coal  for  the  coming  12  months 
and  they  are  sure  to  make  their  orders  felt  within 
a  few  weeks.  Retail  dealers  also  are,  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  beginning  to  see  their  way  clear  to  stock¬ 
ing  more  or  less  coal.  In  fact,  the  chances  for  bus¬ 


iness  are  constantly  improving.  Meantime,  how¬ 
ever,  it  may  be  said  that  spot  offerings  at  Boston 
and  elsewhere  in  New  England  are  noteworthy  by 
reason  of  their  absence  and  no  one  shows  the  least 
disturbance  thus  far  about  it. 

Improvement  in  Retail  Trade. 

The  retailers  say  that  conditions  during  the  week 
improved  considerably.  The  extremely  cold  weather 
for  several  days  started  up  buying  to  a  noticeable 
degree.  About  everyone  who  found  that  his  bins 
would  not  carry  him  through  as  he  had  hoped  for 
with  favorable  weather  such  as  existed  almost  all 
of  March  suddenly  sent  in  orders  for  a  ton  or  sev¬ 
eral  tons.  While  this  was  a  rather  petty  business 
compared  with  five  to  25  ton  deliveries  usually  com¬ 
mencing  about  this  time  and  intended  to  cover  the 
ensuing  12  months’  supply  for  consumers,  it  was  a 
relief  from  the  waiting-for-something-to-happen 
stagnation  that  has  existed  for  weeks. 

Retailers  are,  as  a  whole  keenly  alive  to  the  need 
for  booming  the  “buy  early”  slogan  and  generally 
are  advertising  and  talking  along  this  line.  Natural¬ 
ly  this  drive  and  the  fact  that  the  mine  owners  have 
given  wide  publicity  to  the  fact  that  they  are  to 
raise  prices,  starting  May  1,  will  bring  results  with¬ 
in  two  or  three  weeks  more.  As  soon  as  the  public 
becomes  convinced  that  prices  are  not  going  down 
and  may  go  up  they  will,  it  is  believed  by  the  best- 
posted  dealers,  start  stocking  up  for  the  coming  year. 
Reluctance  at  present  is  largely  attributed  to  the 
fact  that  the  public  had  been  expecting  reductions  in 
prices. 


Hampton  Roads  Situation. 

There  are  immense  quantities  of  coal  at  the 
Hampton  Roads  piers  and  shipments  are  decreasing 
from  the  mines  every  week  so  as  to  permit  the 
amount  of  coal  on  hand  at  Norfolk  and  Newport 
News  to  resume  a  normal  basis  of  supply. 

Dumpings  for  March  amounted  to  852,823  tons, 
divided  as  follows:  Sewell’s  Point,  197,367  tons; 
Newport  News,  234,058  tons;  Lambert’s  Point, 
421,398. 

The  dumpings  under  the  supervision  of  the  Nor¬ 
folk  &  Western  were  divided  as  follows :  Lambert’s 
Point  pier,  381,138  tons;  city  pier,  31,260  tons,  and 
government  pier,  9,000  tons. 

The  Norfolk  branch  of  the  Tidewater  Coal  Ex¬ 
change  reports  movements  of  vessels  to  New  England 
points  slow  but  the  foreign  coal  trade  is  about  as 
active  as  it  can  be,  considering  the  number  of  bot¬ 
toms  available  for  business. 


Propaganda  relative  to  the  elimination  of  the 
waste  of  coal  by  consumers  continues.  It  may  be 
well  enough  in  the  abstract,  and  possibly  the  coming 
fall  and  winter  will  justify  conservation  methods, 
but  we  surmise  that  the  coal  trade  in  general  will 
be  well  satisfied  if  the  government  bodies,  to  whose 
support  they  are  obliged  to  contribute  so  liberally, 
do  not  undertake  to  curtail  the  market  for  fuel. 


Fuel  Administrator  Misquoted. 

No  Basis  for  Alleged  Comment  on  Size  of 
Retail  Margins,  Says  Mr.  Gamsey. 

United  States  Fuel  Administration, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  April  2,  1919. 
Mr.  Frederick  W.  Saward,  15  Park  Row,  New  York. 

My  dear  Mr.  Saward :  In  a  paragraph  in  your 
“Convention  Notes,”  page  1007  in  Saward’s  Journal, 
of  March  29  last,  you  present  an  alleged  conversa¬ 
tion  between  President  Wilson  and  myself,  which, 
has  no  basis  in  fact. 

I  have  never  discussed  coal  prices  or  any  variation 
of  them  with  President  Wilson.  The  fictitious  cir¬ 
cumstances  related,  as  well  as  the  language  of  the 
paragraph,  place  me  in  a  most  distasteful  position, 
and  I  would  very  much  appreciate  your  giving  space 
to  this  statement  of  fact. 

Very  sincerely, 

Cyrus  Garnsey,  Jr., 

Asst.  U.  S.  Fuel  Administrator. 

Ellery  B.  Gordon,  who,  as  we  mentioned,  narrated 
the  conversation  referred  to  above  at  the  recent 
Worcester  retail  convention,  advises  that  he  repeated 
it  as  related  to  him  at  a  meeting  in  the  Middle  West 
and  did  not  intend  to  convey  the  idea  that  he  had 
personal  knowledge  of  the  occurrence. 


Delegates  to  St.  Louis  Convention. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Coal  As¬ 
sociation,  at  its  meeting  March  26,  appointed  J.  H. 
Wheelwright,  president  of  the  association,  as  nation¬ 
al  councillor  to  represent  the  association  at  the 
annual  convention  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States  to  be  held  at  St.  Louis,  April  29 
and  30  and  May  1. 

The  following  delegates  also  were  appointed:  B. 
M.  Clark,  solicitor,  legal  department,  Rochester  & 
Pittsburgh  Coal  &  Iron  Co.,  Punxsutawney,  Pa.;  W. 
M.  Henderson,  president,  Henderson  Coal  Co.,  Pitts¬ 
burgh;  F.  W.  Braggins,  president,  Lorain  Coal  & 
Dock  Co.,  Cleveland;  T.  T.  Brewster,  general  man¬ 
ager,  Mt.  Olive  &  Staunton  Coal  Co.,  St.  Louis; 
Hugh  Shirkie,  Shirkie  Coal  Co.,  Terre  Haute; 
Erskine  Ramsay,  first  vice-president,  Pratt  Consol¬ 
idated  Coal  Co.,  Birmingham,  Ala.;  J.  R.  Thomas, 
president,  Carbon  Fuel  Co.,  Charleston,  W.  Va. ;  W. 
H.  Huff,  president,  Victor-American  Fuel  Co., 
Denver;  F.  W.  Lukins,  president,  Southwestern  In¬ 
terstate  Coal  Bureau,  Kansas  City. 


C.  P.  Hillman,  chief  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Association  and  assist¬ 
ant  to  Commissioner  N.  H.  Kendall,  has  resigned 
to  accept  a  position  with  the  Atlas  Coal  &  Coke  Co. 
Mr.  Hillman  has  had  valuable  experience  in  the 
railway  service,  in  addition  to  his  association  and 
civic  work,  which  will  be  of  benefit  to  him  and  his 
associates  and  customers  in  his  new  connection. 


Consolidation  Coal  Co.’s  Output. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  tonnage  mined  by  the  Consolidation  Coal  Co.  during  1917  and 
1918  in  each  of  the  several  States  and  districts  where  it  has  operations: 


1918 

1917 

Increase 

Decrease 

Maryland  Division — 

Mines  on  Cumberland  &  Pennsylvania  Railroad.... 

....  1,067,753 

1,288,488 

220,735 

West  Virginia  Division — 

Mines  on  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.R . 

Mines  on  Western  Maryland  Ry . 

Mines  on  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  Ry . 

....  3,057,723 
. . . .  472,171 

. . . .  35,081 

3,731,510 

405,860 

22,553 

66,311 

12,528 

673,787 

Pennsylvania  Division — 

....  1,018,983 
....  308,117 

1,186,825 

310,095 

167,842 

1,978 

Millers  Creek  Division — 

Mines  on  Millers  Creek  R.R . 

. . . .  392,259 

465,710 

73,451 

Elkhorn  Division — 

Mines  on  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.R . 

Mines  on  Louisville  &  Nashville  R.R . 

....  1,191,971 
. . . .  508,952 

....  8,053,010 

1,489,340 

633,162 

9,533,543 

297,369 

124,210 

1,480,533 

Coal  mined  by  Lessees  during  1918,  792,947  net  tons. 
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Hines  Demands  Concessions. 

Contends  Railroads  Should  Get  Their  Coal 
Cheaper  Than  Other  Consumers. 

Apparently  Director  General  Hines  of  the  Rail¬ 
road  Administration  is  becoming  more  settled  in  his 
determination  not  to  buy  coal  at  prices  which  may 
be  agreed  upon  as  fair  by  the  Industrial  Board 
and  the  operators.  Not  only  does  he  refuse  to  bind 
himself  in  advance  to  accept  the  results  of  any  future 
conference,  but  it  is  understood  that  he  takes  the 
position  that  the  railroads  are  entitled  to  lower 
prices  than  those  obtained  from  other  classes  of  con¬ 
sumers  because  of  the  fact  that  they  buy  in  such 
large  quantities.  Another  contention  is  that  the 
sale  of  coal  to  the  railroads  involves  little  marketing 
expense. 

The  action  of  the  director  general  in  refusing  to 
accept  the  steel  prices  recently  agreed  upon  by  the  steel 
manufacturers  and  the  Industrial  Board  also  shows 
his  attitude  in  the  matter  of  securing  concessions  on 
railroad  purchases  of  all  kinds. 

It  is  certainly  an  unusual  and  one  might  say  a 
very  unsatisfactory  condition  that  has  developed 
through  the  Railroad  Administration  declining  to 
recognize  that  high  prices  are  practically  imperative 
through  the  wage  awards  made  by  various  official 
labor  boards.  In  seeking  to  purchase  coal  and  steel 
at  low  prices,  in  the  face  of  agreements  made  or  to 
be  made  with  the  sanction  of  other  governmental 
bodies,  Mr.  Hines  is  certainly  pursuing  a  peculiar 
policy. 

While  he  is  doubtless  desirous  of  making  a  good 
showing  for  the  Railroad  Administration,  and 
everyone  knows  he  has  need  for  all  truly  economical 
methods  to  bring  that  about,  it  is  inconsistent  for 
him,  as  a  government  official,  to  practically  draw 
the  sword  against  other  government  officials  in 
taking  so  pronounced  an  attitude  as  he  does.  Co¬ 
operation  should  be  the  watchword  at  Washington, 
as  it  is  so  generally  throughout  the  industrial  world 
at  the  present  time. 


Notes  from  Pittsburgh. 

A.  F.  Stickel,  a  prominent  coal  operator  of  Con- 
nellsville,  was  in  the  city  the  early  part  of  the  week 
attending  to  some  business  matters. 

The  Northwestern  Pennsylvania  Coal  Operators’ 
Association  held  a  meeting  at  the  William  Penn 
Hotel  in  this  city  on  Monday  last.  The  president 
of  the  association,  A.  R.  Hamilton  of  Pittsburgh, 
presided. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Pittsburgh  District  Coal 
Jobbers  Association  held  March  31st,  Dr.  J.  T. 
Holdsworth  of  the  Bank  of  Pittsburgh  made  a  very 
in. cresting  address  to  the  members  and  friends  as¬ 
sembled  on  the  subject  of  trade  acceptances.  Dr. 
Holdsworth  s  talk  was  much  enjoyed  by  those  pres¬ 
ent  and  a  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  him  at 
the  close  of  the  meeting. 

J.  T.  Thompson  of  the  Koppers  Co.,  is  spending 
a  few  days  at  Fairmont  attending  to  matters  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  by-product  plant  which  his  firm  is 
constructing  for  the  Domestic  Coke  Corporation. 
After  the  signing  of  the  armistice  work  on  these 
ovens  was  discontinued  but  by  direction  of  the 
Government  the  plant  is  being  pushed  to  completion 
as  rapidly  as  conditions  will  permit. 

Work  has  been  resumed  on  the  Indian  Creek  & 
Northern  Ry.  which  is  being  built  by  the  New 
England  Fuel  &  Transportation  Co.  of  Boston  and 
will  be  pushed  to  completion  as  rapidly  as  con¬ 
ditions  will  permit.  Charles  Philipi  will  be  in 
charge.  It  is  estimated  that  between  four  and  five 
months  will  be  required  to  complete  the  railroad, 
but  in  the  meantime  development  work  at  the  new 
mine  is  being  pushed  and  coal  is  being  stored  on 
the  ground.  Phis  mine  when  completed  will  be 
one  of  the  most  modern  and  up  to  date  in  Northern 
West  Virginia. 


Walter  H.  Greene  Becomes  Associated  with 
Whitney  &  Kemmerer. 

Walter  H.  Greene,  for  the  past  seven  years  sales¬ 
man  for  Pattison  &  Bowns,  has  severed  his  con¬ 
nection  with  that  concern  and  is  now  associated 
with  Whitney  &  Kemmerer  in  their  New  York  of¬ 
fice,  143  Liberty  street. 

Mr.  Greene  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  his  father 
when  illness  necessitated  the  latter’s  retirement  in 
1912.  His  relations  with  Pattison  &  Bowns  have 
always  been  most  cordial  and  their  servance  is 
due  entirely  to  the  larger  field  that  the  new  company 
offers  him  for  his  efforts. 

Mr.  Greene  served  in  the  United  States  Air  Ser¬ 
vice  during  1918  and  took  up  his  duties  again  in 
the  coal  business  on  being  discharged  as  a  lieu¬ 
tenant  in  December.  He  is  known  throughout  the 
trade  as  a  flying  salesman  in  more  ways  than  one, 
as  his  live-wire  qualities  have  made  him  a  familiar 
figure  in  the  wholesale  trade.  His  friends  are  more 
than  pleased  to  learn  of  his  continued  success  and 
the  best  wishes  of  the  trade  go  with  him  in  his  new 
position. 


Quaker  City  Notes. 

Geo.  D.  Morgan,  of  Slattery  Bros.,  was  aw^iy  on 
a  business  trip  the  early  part  of  the  week. 

E.  I.  Stafford,  president  of  the  Meadowvale  Coal 
Co.,  Baltimore,,  was  a  visitor  among  the  trade  here 
the  past  week. 

Many  of  the  coal  offices  in  the  Widener  building 
have  taken  larger  quarters,  which  gives  the  trade 
the  impression  that  business  is  due  to  show  more 
activity.  Most  tenants  of  offices  sign  leases  April  1. 
Not  a  few  around  town  have  taken  from  one  to  four 
rooms  in  addition  to  the  ones  they  occupied  uo  to 
April  1. 

The  Wholesale  Coal  Trade  Association,  held  a  spe¬ 
cial  meeting,  Wednesday  of  this  week  in  their  rooms 
in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  After  the  regular 
business  affairs  of  the  association  was  attended  to, 
C.  S.  Allen,  secretary  of  the  New  York  association’ 
made  a  very  interesting  talk  relative  to  the  compli¬ 
cation  nearly  every  one  has  to  make  a  full  report 
on  their  individual  as  well  as  firm  income  tax  report. 


Supplementing  our  recent  article  relative  to  the 
great  increase  in  utilization  of  the  telephone,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  at  that  great  commercial 
house,  the  Pennsylvania  Hotel,  the  telephone  operat¬ 
ing  force  consists  of  no  less  than  120  attendants, 
supervisors  and  chief  operators,  and  the  switchboard 
is  equipped  with  2,500  extensions  and  180  trunk 
lines.  It  i$  not  many  years  ago  that  large  cities  had 
less  telephone  service  than  this. 


Coal  in  New  York  Pools. 


About  /,800  Cars  Standing  and  Running- 
Embargoes  Against  Ports  Raised. 

The  New  York  office  of  the  Tidewater  Coal  Ex¬ 
change  has  requested  the  Railroad  Administration 
to  raise  all  embargoes  against  the  local  piers,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  virtual  ending  of  the  harbor  boatmen’s 
strike  by  the  settlement  effected  with  the  barge  cap¬ 
tains  this  week.  The  following  table  shows  the 
number  of  cars  standing  in  the  New  York  pools 
last  \Y  ednesday,  April  2,  also  the  number  of  cars 
running : 


On 

On 

Pool. 

Hand. 

> 

Wheels. 

Pool. 

r 

Hand. 

Wheels, 

1 

446 

660 

35 

79 

4 

179 

497 

36 

95 

1 

9 

389 

364 

37 

185 

132 

10 

508 

422 

38 

248 

52 

11 

518 
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39 

7 

14 

96 

12 

40 

151 

15 

305 

43 

16 

4 

18 

289 

48 

44 

130 

7 

21 

28 

45 

2 

1 

30 

2 
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60 

90 

21 

31 

95 

71 

372 

333 

33 

26 

10 

O 

7 

34 

370 

236 

R 

60 

Total, 

4,693 

3,148 

A  Chicago  View  of  the  Railroad  Fuel  Price 
Conference. 

The  Chicago  representatives  of  the  coal  operators 
who  went  to  Washington  last  week  at  the  invitation 
of  Chairman  George  N.  Peek  of  the  Industrial 
Board  of  the  LI.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  have 
all  returned.  The  report  that  their  meeting  in  joint 
conference  with  the  Industrial  Board,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  discussing  the  adjustment  of  prices  on  coal 
to  all  consumers  resulted  in  no  definite  action. 

The  operators  sought,  precedent  to  the  discussion 
of  prices,  that  the  different  government  departments, 
including  and  particularly  the  Railroad  Administra¬ 
tion,  give  assurance  that  they  would  accept  and 
abide  by  the  findings  of  the  joint  conference.  The 
operators  say  that  after  two  days  of  waiting  for 
such  assurance,  none  was  forthcoming,  nor  was 
a  refusal  thereof  given,  so  that  they  simply  left  for 
their  homes  and  since  their  return  have  heard  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  assurance  demanded  and  do  not  know  that 
it  will  be  given. 

At  least  two  prominent  representatives  say  they 
do  not  expect  the  Railroad  Administration  to  make 
any  promise  in  the  matter  and  that  the  railroads 
will  continue  to  buy  fuel  as  cheap  as  they  can  get  it, 
no  matter  what  the  operators  say  or  do.  The  lat¬ 
ter,  meanwhile,  see  no  satisfactory  settlement  of  the 
price  issue  until  the  uncertainty  arising  from  the 
wage  question  is  removed. 

The  operators  are  holding  themselves  in  readiness 
to  return  to  Washington  at  any  time  to  again  take 
up  the  matter  of  price  adjustment,  should  the  Rail¬ 
road  Administration  decide  to  abide  by  the  findings. 
The  operators  say  they  want  prices  to  railroads  to  be 
somewhere  near  the  prices  to  the  general  consumer. 


Another  Step  Towards  O’Gara  Settlement. 

Referee-in-Bankruptcy  Eastman  has  disallowed 
the  claim  filed  in  the  interest  of  T.  J.  O’Gara  to 
make  him  a  creditor  of  the  O’Gara  Coal  Co.  in  the 
sum  of  $1,515,750.  This  action  was  taken  Saturday, 
March  29  and  the  final  order  was  entered  April  1. 

A  petition  was  presented  some  time  ago  to  Judge 
Carpenter  of  the  Federal  Court,  asking  that  the 
O  Gara  Coal  Co.’s  case  be  settled  by  the  full  pay¬ 
ment  of  creditors,  but  the  court  required  that  it  be 
first  shown  that  Mr.  O’Gara  is  not  a  creditor.  The 
disallowance  of  his  claim  by  the  referee  in  bank¬ 
ruptcy  is  said  to  have  cleared  up  the  matter  and  the 
petition  to  pay  creditors  will  be  presented  again  in  a 
few  days,  when  it  is  believed  the  O’Gara  Coal  Co.’s 
affairs  will  be  finally  out  of  the  hands  of  the  court. 
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Why  Support  a  National  Retail  Association? 

Arthur  F.  Rice  Explains  Advantages  to  the  Retail  Coal  Trade  of  a  Strong  Country-Wide 
Organization  to  Supplement  the  Work  of  Local  and  State  Bodies. 


In  a  recent  letter  to  retail  dealers,  appearing  in 
the  columns  of  the  official  bulletin  of  the  National 
Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Association,  Arthur  F.  Rice, 
commissioner  of  the  New  York  City  Coal  Mer¬ 
chants’  Association,  says : 

To  the  average  dealer  the  idea  of  a  National  Coal 
Association  is  somewhat  diffuse  and  nebulous ;  he 
knows  there  is  such  a  thing,  he  even  supposes  it  to 
be  desirable,  but  of  just  what  intimate  and  practical 
value  it  may  be  to  him  or  whether  it  is  worth  while 
to  lend  to  it  his  active  support,  he  is  often  not  quite 
sure. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  and  sometimes  the  most 
discouraging  duties  of  those  who  are  organizing 
such  an  association  and  making  it  effective,  is  the 
indifference  and  half-hearted  assistance  of  those  who 
are  to  profit  most  by  it.  Co-ordination  and  co-op¬ 
eration  are  the  big  words  in  business  just  now,  and 
just  as  team  work  is  necessary  to  success  in  foot¬ 
ball  or  baseball,  so  it  is  vitally  essential  to  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  any  line  of  trade  and  no  less  so  in  the 
coal  business  than  in  any  other.  When  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  made  a  study  of  business  condi¬ 
tions,  with  a  view  to  finding  out  why  there  were 
so  many  failures  in  ordinary  commercial  life,  it  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  decisions — and  promulgated  them — that 
associations  were  highly  desirable  in  every  essential 
business  and  that  cut  prices  and  unfair  competition 
were  the  ruination  of  business.  That  was  a  long 
step  in  the  right  direction  and  the  public  has  at  last 
discovered  that  associations  are  not  usually  created 
for  criminal  or  monopolistic  purposes  and  that  the 
old  fetish  of  competition,  in  the  general  accept¬ 
ance  of  that  word,  is  a  false  god  and  no  longer  to 
be  worshipped  by  the  community.  Granting  that  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  was  right— as  it  un¬ 
doubtedly  was— where  shall  we  begin  and  end  in 
this  matter  of  association?  First,  I  should  say  that 
every  dealer  should  belong  to  and  actively  assist 
his  local  organization,  town  or  county,  becoming  a 
live  factor  in  putting  the  trade  in  his  section  on  a 
sound  and  stable  footing.  This  can  be  done,  be¬ 
cause  it  has  been  done  in  very  many  localities, 
changing  the  business  from  an  unprofitable  and  un¬ 
popular  one  into  a  prosperous  and  dignified  pursuit. 

The  Logical  Steps  of  Organization. 

The  next  logical  step  is  for  the  dealers  to  identify 
themselves  with  their  State  organization,  taking  the 
time  to  attend  conventions  and  regional  meetings , 
the  amount  of  education  and  profit  to  be  thus  de¬ 
rived  from  a  friction  of  ideas  and  the  stamping  out 
of  unbusinesslike  methods  cannot  be  over-estimated. 

So  the  company  becomes  part  of  the  regiment 
and  that  regiment  is  ready  for  the  main  militant 
body,  the  national  association,  and  what  are  the 
objects  to  be  accomplished  by  this  great  army  with 
its  well-trained  officers  and  numerical  power?  They 
are  manifold,  of  vital  importance  and  if  success¬ 
fully  wrought  out,  the  effects  will  reach  to  every 
village  and  cross-roads  in  this  country,  for  the  sta¬ 
bilization  of  business,  the  adjustment  of  traffic  prob¬ 
lems  the  establishment  of  proper  relations  between 
producers  and  wholesalers;  the  proper  preparation 
of  coal  and  its  equitable  distribution;  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  crooked  men  and  crooked  methods  through¬ 
out  the  trade;  the  correction  of  the  evils  of  omis¬ 
sion  and  commission  which  have  been  destructive  to 
the  business;  the  passage  of  wise  and  equitable  laws 
and  the  killing  of  fool  legislation,  and  finally  the 
rendering  to  the  consuming  public  of  the  best  possi¬ 
ble  service  at  the  lowest  cost  consistent  with  a  rea¬ 
sonable  profit.  If  that  is  not  the  entire  program  of 
the  national  association,  it  is  at  least  sufficient  to 
keep  it  busy,  to  give  it  an  ample  excuse  for  exist¬ 
ence  and  to  warrant  the  earnest  and  sustained  sup¬ 
port  of  every  intelligent  and  reputable  coal  dealer 
in  this  United  States. 

The  accomplishment  of  any  of  the  above-named 
objects,  or  even  the  amelioration  of  certain  condi¬ 
tions  existing  today,  would  be  of  direct  personal  in¬ 
terest  and  financial  advantage  to  every  man  en¬ 


gaged  in  the  business,  and  the  national  association 
is  the  only  instrumentality  through  which  many  of 
these  things  may  be  carried  out.  All  the  other  de¬ 
partments  of  the  trade  are  organized:  miners,  op¬ 
erators,  wholesalers  and  jobbers  have  seen  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  association  and  co-operation,  and  some 
of  them  have  very  thoroughly  demonstrated  the  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  the  same. 

The  retail  trade,  the  last,  but  by  no  means  the 
least  important  link  in  the  chain,  and  closer  to  the 
public  than  any  other  branch  of  the  business,  must 
have  its  national  association,  both  for  self-protection 
and  for  the  purpose  of  working  together  with  the 
other  organizations  for  the  benefit  of  all  concerned. 


Bituminous  Output  Drops. 


Week  of  March  22  Was  the  Low-Water  for 
1919  and  for  Several  Years. 


Bituminous  production  in  the  country  at  large  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  ending  March  22  took  a  drop  of  seven 
per  cent  as  compared  with  the  preceding  week,  and 
was  at  the  low  point  of  the  year — or  for  two  or 
three  years  for  that  matter.  So  greatly  has  the  an¬ 
nual  production  been  affected  by  the  slump  of  the 
last  few  months  that  the  output  of  the  coal  year  just 
ended  was  only  10,000,000  tons  ahead  of  the  year 
ending  April  1,  1918,  whereas  on  November  1  the 
increase  was  no  less  than  40,000,000  tons. 

To  give  the  exact  figures,  the  total  production  of 
soft  coal  in  the  United  States  during  the  period 
April  1,  1918,  to  March  22,  1919,  is  estimated  by  the 
Geological  Survey  at  549,126,000  net  tons,  as  against 
539,127,000  tons  in  the  same  period  of  the  preceding 


year. 

The  following  table  shows  the  trend  of  production 
in  recent  weeks,  with  comparisons  covering  the  same 
period  of  1918: 

1919  1918 

Week  ending—  Net  tons.  Net  tons. 

February  15  .  7,761,000  11,648,000 

February  22  .  7,722,000  11,116,000 

March  1  8,090,000  11,607,000 

March  8  8,081,000  11,617,000 

March  15  8,042,000  11,040,000 

March  22  .  7,477,000  11,121,000 

Using  the  figures  of  the  latest  week  as  a  basis, 
production  is  now  running  about  half  a  million  tons 
a  day  behind  a  year  ago. 

Shipments  by  Districts. 

Shipments  from  some  of  the  leading  bituminous 
districts  during  the  last  three  weeks  for  which  fig¬ 
ures  are  available  are  shown  below: 


Central  Penn . 

Western  Penn . 

Cumb.-Pied.-Somerset 

Fairmont  .  3,834 

Ohio  . 12,572 

Smokeless,  East.  Ky.,  etc. 

Ill.,  Ind.,  West.  Ky .  30,380 

Anthracite  Tonnage. 


March  22 

March  15 

March  8 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

21,040 

22,805 

23,082 

5,590 

6,021 

5,956 

4,210 

4,646 

4,611 

3,834 

4,146 

4,112 

12,572 

13,115 

13,018 

.  18,313 

17,543 

17,468 

30,380 

34,763 

34,940 

The  production  of  anthracite  for  the  week  ending 
March  22  is  estimated  at  1,171,000  net  tons,  as  gainst 
1,206,000  tons  in  the  preceding  week  and  2,099,0UU 
tons  during  the  corresponding  week  a  year  ago.  The 
production  for  the  coal  year  to  March  22  was  90,- 
488,000  tons,  which  is  6,981.000  tons,  or  7.2  per  cent, 
behind  the  production  of  the  1918  coal  year. 


The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  sent  letters  to  op¬ 
erators  asking  them  to  quote  on  coal  for  April  de¬ 
livery  and  on  annual  contract,  the  inference  being 
that  the  company  will  buy  from  month  to  month 
if  the  prices  named  for  prompt  shipment  are  below 
those  quoted  on  contract. 


Setting  the  Public  Right. 


Rochester  Dealer  Explains  Why  Higher  An¬ 
thracite  Prices  Are  Justified. 

In  reply  to  an  editorial  in  one  of  the  local  papers 
questioning  the  wisdom  and  necessity  of  increasing 
anthracite  prices,  a  leading  dealer  at  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  explains  the  situation  in  a  manner  that  ought 
to  set  the  public  right  and  prompt  the  early  placing 
of  orders,  with  a  view  not  only  to  saving  money  but 
to  guarding  against  a  coal  shortage  next  winter. 

After  pointing  out  that  Dr.  Garfield  had  stated 
that  much  of  the  anthracite  mined  was  being  sold  at 
less  than  cost  of  production  and  that  a  50-cent  in¬ 
crease  would  be  justified,  he  says : 

“In  addition  to  Dr.  Garfield’s  investigations,  I  un¬ 
derstand  that  other  departments  of  the  government, 
including  a  committee  of  the  United  State  Senate, 
have  also  conducted  investigations  of  this  industry 
and  all  have  found  substantially  the  same  conditions 
as  reported  by  Dr.  Garfield.  Governor  Sproul,  of 
Pennsylvania,  has  access  to  all  of  these  reports,  and 
I  am  informed  that  some  of  the  anthracite  producers 
have  publicly  announced  that  their  books  are  open 
to  the  governor  for  investigation  and  that  they  have 
nothing  to  conceal. 

“Government  reports  show  that  prices  of  anthra¬ 
cite  since  1913  have  advanced  much  less  than  almost 
any  other  commodity  and  from  all  the  information 
obtainable,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  the  course 
outlined  by  the  anthracite  producers  is  not  only  con¬ 
servative  but  fully  justified. 

The  Danger  of  Deferred  Buying. 

“If  the  public  has  any  confidence  in  government 
investigations  and  can  be  put  in  possession  of  the 
facts,  I  believe  it  would  have  an  entirely  different 
feeling  toward  this  important  industry,  and  that  an 
early  buying  movement  on  the  part  of  the  consumer 
would  not  be  delayed.  If  the  consumers  do  not  be¬ 
gin  taking  their  coal  in  early,  it  seems  to  me  there 
is  certain  to  be  a  serious  shortage  of  coal  next  fall 
and  winter. 

“Experience  in  the  past  teaches  us  that  the  output 
of  the  mines  is  limited,  and  that  if  they  are  not  kept 
working  during  the  spring  and  early  summer  months, 
it  will  be  impossible  to  catch  up  with  the  demand 
which  is  always  felt  in  the  trade  as  early  as  Sep¬ 
tember.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  experience 
of  the  past  three  years  should  suggest  to  thoughtful 
people  the  desirability  of  getting  coal  into  their  bins 
as  early  as  obtainable,  especially  as  there  is  to  be 
no  advance  in  prices  until  May,  and  then  only  at 
the  rate  of  10  cents  per  month  instead  of  50  cents 
at  one  time  as  was  suggested  by  Dr.  Garfield’s  re¬ 
port. 

“If  I  understand  the  situation  correctly,  there  can 
be  only  trouble  and  higher  prices  ahead  for  all  those 
who  delay  in  filling  their  coal  bins  early.  The  fact 
that  government  reports  show  present  prices  to  be 
fully  justified  under  existing  conditions  should  have 
some  bearing  on  public  opinion  and  should  dispel  any 
feeling  of  resentment  toward  the  policy  as  outlined 
by  the  producers.” 


Miners  Refuse  to  Join  in  General  Strike  on 
Behalf  of  Thomas  Mooney. 

Indianapolis,  April  3. — The  United  Mine  Work¬ 
ers  of  America  will  not  participate  in  any  general 
strike  on  July  4  in  behalf  of  Thomas  Mooney,  con¬ 
victed  of  complicity  in  a  bomb  explosion  in  San 
Francisco  in  a  preparedness  day  parade. 

The  executive  board  says  that  the  convention  of 
the  International  Workers  Defense  League  of  San 
Francisco,  held  in  Chicago,  which  issued  the  strike 
call,  was  not  authorized  by  the  American  labor  move¬ 
ment  through  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and 
International  Union  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
was  not  represented  officially  at  the  convention  and 
is  not  bound  by  the  action  taken  there. 

The  committee  holds  that  the  mine  workers  cannot 
participate  in  any  such  strike  without  violating  the 
fundamental  laws  governing  the  union  and  abrogat¬ 
ing  the  joint  wage  agreement. 
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Editorial  Notes. 

The  unusual  name  of  Sankey  comes  into  promi¬ 
nence  again  in  connection  with  the  settlement  of  the 
British  miners’  demands,  reminding  us  of  the  old- 
time  evangelists,  Moody  and  Sankey,  whose  names 
were  a  household  word  thirty  or  more  years  ago. 

The  British  railroad  employees  seem  to  be  as  ac¬ 
tive  in  pressing  their  demands  as  were  the  Ameri¬ 
can  railroad  men  during  the  administration  of  the 
complaisant  Mr.  McAdoo. 

The  retail  price  of  household  coal  at  Swansea, 
which  is  in  the  heart  of  the  anthracite  mining  dis¬ 
trict  of  Wales,  has  been  fixed  by  the  government 
at  $12.60  per  net  ton.  This  is  the  delivered  price  of 
the  size  that  corresponds  with  stove  coal  in  this 
country.  It  is  more  than  Pennsylvania  anthracite 
costs  in  New  England  and  other  sections  several 
hundred  miles  distant  from  the  coal  fields,  and  nearly 
double  what  the  citizens  of  Scranton,  Wilkes-Barre 
and  other  mining  centers  have  to  pay  for  their  do¬ 
mestic  coal. 

Surely  that  was  a  very  appropriate  remark  that 
Vice-president  John  E.  Lloyd  made  in  his  address 
before  the  dealers  at  Worcester;  that  comment  rela¬ 
tive  to  those  who  steal  a  ride  at  the  expense  of  the 
paying  passengers;  the  folks  who  are  willing  to 
“let  George  do  it”;  and,  whether  it  is  in  the  matter 
of  association  dues  or  other  items  of  expense,  are 
willing  to  stand  aside  and  let  someone  else  bear 
the  burden  of  trade  propaganda  while  they  are  fully 
protected  through  the  exertions  of  others.  It  was 
probably  not  too  severe  for  Mr.  Lloyd  to  term  them 
commercial  tramps. 

The  reference  to  dealers  not  needing  to  screen 
anthracite  coal  before  delivery  to  their  customers, 
as  put  forth  by  one  of  the  leading  company  officials, 
would  be  all  right,  perhaps,  if  the  dust  of  a  car  or 
cargo  was  evenly  distributed  all  the  way  through 
the  consignment,  but  as  every  yardman  knows,  the 
dust  and  dirt  has  a  way  of ‘settling  down,  and  some 
parts  of  a  big  load  of  coal  have  decidedly  more  than 
their  share.  Perhaps,  in  this  matter,  as  in  so  many 
others,  a  good  compromise  is  the  proper  thing,  and 
dealers  would  gain  a  point  if  they  screened  coal 
only  as  necessity  dictates,  instead  of  putting  all  the 
tonnage  over  tbe  screen  and  taking  out,  in  some 
cases,  a  moderate  amount  of  small  stuff  that  does 
no  harm. 

Press  dispatches  state  that  Director  General  Hines 
hopes  to  reduce  railroad  operating  expenses  by  hir¬ 
ing  more  men,  this  paradoxical  proposition  arising 
from  the  extreme  figures  reached  under  certain 
overtime  wage  agreements.  We  doubt,  however,  if 
Mr.  Hines’  plan  will  work  out  as  contemplated,  for 
we  do  not  believe  the  eight-hour  law  was  ever  in¬ 
tended  for  literal  application  on  the  railroads.  The 
idea  was  largely,  or  entirely,  to  increase  compensa¬ 
tion  under  the  overtime  arrangements.  Should  the 
director  general  put  through  his  proposition  of  em¬ 
ploying  more  men  we  might  next  expect  to  hear  of 
demands  for  a  SO  per  cent  increase  in  wages,  so  as 
to  make  the  pay  for  eight  hours  equal  the  present 
compensation  for  ten  hours  under  the  double-time 
penalty  clause. 

There  is  a  great  deal  being  said  since  the  Metro¬ 
politan  District  convention  relative  to  expense  in¬ 
volved  through  degradation  of  tonnage.  One  dealer 
points  out  that  this  can  be  reduced  materially  if  the 
dealers  undertake  to  build  up  a  trade  in  pea  and 
buckwheat,  as  has  been  done  in  Philadelphia.  The 
small  sizes  secured  by  screening  at  the  yards  are 
really  excellent  fuel,  better  than  the  mine  product 
and  certainly  better  than  the  culm  bank  product, 
for  they  represent  fragments  broken  off  from  larger 
coal  and  do  not  have  the  proportion  of  slate  and 
other  impurities  that  are  bound  to  occur  in  ship¬ 
ments  from  the  mines.  By  popularizing  this  fuel  it 
is  possible  to  dispose  of  it  at  a  considerably  increased 
figure,  and  at  the  same  time  do  one’s  customers  a 
good  turn  by  furnishing  satisfactory  tonnage  at  a 
moderate  price. 


iblrtyBoid?  mCanS  3nything  ‘°  yOU’  BUy  Vkt0ry 


Public  Must  Buy  Early. 

The  public,  ’  says  President  W.  A.  Clark,  of  the 
New  England  Coal  Dealers’  Association,  “never 
worries  over  its  coal  supply  until  it  needs  the  coal. 
The  condition  of  the  industry  gives  everyone  con¬ 
nected  with  it  in  New  England  cause  to  worry  now. 
The  present  high  prices — caused  through  no  fault 
of  the  retailers — are  bound  to  be  advanced  because 
of  the  increased  cost  of  labor.  There  are  three 
parties  to  the  proposition  of  storage  for  next  winter, 
and  the  largest  place  is  the  consumers’  cellar. 

1  he  total  available  storage  space  for  anthracite 
coal,  owned  by  the  producing  companies,  is  about 
9,000,000  tons,  or  \l/2  months’  supply.  No  one  know? 
the  amount  that  can  go  into  cellars  of  the  con¬ 
sumers,  or  into  retailers’  bins.  But  all  of  these 
storage  places  must  be  filled  during  the  summer 
months  if  we  are  to  have  coal  available  in  New 
England  next  winter. 

1  The  storage  space  of  the  producing  companies 
has  to  be  largely  given  up  to  steam  sizes  for  which 
there  is  practically  no  demand  in  summer.  The 
matter  of  prices,  when  it  comes  down  to  coal  supply 
in  cold  weather,  does  not  enter  into  the  problem. 
If  the  public,  especially  in  New  England,  does  not 
take  coal  during  the  summer  months,  there  are  not 
enough  facilities  to  move  coal  by  rail  and  water 
both  to  keep  people  warm  after  September  1. 

“Practically  the  same  situation  exists  now  as  in 
1916,  except  it  now  is  more  serious,  and  at  that  time 
the  public  did  not  get  waked  up.  The  public  did  not 
buy  early  and  the  result  was  the  retailers  could  not 
take  coal  from  the  mine  companies  and  this  created 
an  artificial  market,  beginning  about  July  1,  and  we 
had  a  coal  shortage  all  winter  with  abnormally  high 
prices.  In  1916  the  retail  dealers  carried  over  a  big 
tonnage  to  protect  their  trade  and  in  the  face  of  an 
expected  strike  at  the  mines.  The  strike  didn’t  ma¬ 
terialize,  but  there  was  a  stoppage  of  work  for  from 
four  to  six  weeks.  The  retail  dealers,  with  this  big 
stock  and  a  falling  market,  did  not  start  buying  from 
the  mine  companies  until  about  July  1,  when  the 
public  commenced  to  buy.  The  difference  between 
that  year  and  this  year  here  in  New  England  is  only 
that  no  labor  trouble  is  expected  at  the  mines,  but 
it  is  known  that  the  price  at  wholesale  is  to  be  ad¬ 
vanced  50  cents  a  ton  between  May  1  and  Septem¬ 
ber  1.” 


Operators’  Meetings  Postponed. 

The  special  meeting  of  the  Central  Pennsylvania 
Coal  Producers’  Association,  called  for  April  3,  to 
vote  on  the  proposed  plan  of  co-operation  between 
the  Government  and  the  coal  mining  industry,  was 
postponed  as  a  result  of  the  postponement  of  the 
National  Coal  Association  meeting  which  was  to 
have  been  held  at  Cleveland  on  the  4th. 

The  Cleveland  meeting  was  called  off  until  a  later 
date,  it  is  announced,  because  the  Price  Fixing 
Board  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  has  sub¬ 
mitted  a  counter  plan  which  is  held  in  temporary 
abeyance,  due  to  the  lack  of  agreement  between 
Chairman  Peek  and  Director  General  Hines  of  the 
Railroad  Administration. 


“And  Still  There’s  More  to  Follow!” 

New  York  Tribune. 

But  the  railroad  unions,  seeing  how  easy  it  is  to 
get  fat  awards  from  the  railroad  administration, 
have  started  a  third  cycle  of  wage  advances.  The 
railroad  trainmen,  comprising  the  four  train  or¬ 
ganizations— some  400,000  men  out  of  the  2,000,000 
railroad  employees— the  same  brotherhoods  who  got 
$70,000,000  out  of  Congress  in  1916  and  who  received 
$160,000,000  from  Mr.  McAdoo  in  1918,  are  now  in 
Washington  waiting  for  a  third  advance.  They 
have  been  promised  $60,000,000  more  and  are  hold¬ 
ing  out  for  $120,000,000.  In  the  last  few  days  500,- 
000  shopmen,  who  received  $200,000,000  last  sum¬ 
mer,  have  gone  to  Washington  complaining  of  the 
increased  cost  of  living  and  asked  for  $170,000,000 
more. 


The  reduced  number  of  army  transports  sailing 
from  Hampton  Roads  makes  a  difference  in  the 
volume  of  bunker  tonnage  handled  at  that  port. 


Must  Have  Quick  Relief. 


Situation  in  Italy  Said  to  Be  a  Race  Between 
Coal  and  Bolshevism. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  the  World,  Arthur  Benington, 
v\ho  says  he  has  just  returned  from  Italy  after  being 
there  nearly  ten  months,  writes: 

I  was  delighted  to  read  the  despatch  from  your 
Washington  correspondent  today  in  which  he  told  of 
the  efforts  of  Mr.  Quattrone,  the  Italian  High  Com¬ 
missioner,  and  Chairman  Hurley  of  the  Shipping 
Board  to  get  large  quantities  of  coal  rushed  to  Italy. 
For  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  fate  of  Italy 
depends  upon  coal  and  upon  the  speed  with  which 
we  can  get  it  to  her. 

If  Bolshevism  breaks  out  in  Italy  it  will  be  because 
of  lack  of  coal.  Italy  has  no  coal;  her  factories, 
which  have  increased  in  size  and  numbers  at  least 
twenty-fold  during  the  war,  must  have  650,000  tons 
of  coal  a  month  if  they  are  to  keep  running.  That 
is  the  irreducible  minimum  of  their  needs.  England, 
which  has  been  supplying  the  coal,  finds  herself  in 
the  position  of  no  longer  being  able  to  do  it.  Italy 
has  no  store  of  coal  to  draw  upon.  Therefore  she 
turns  to  us. 

The  Italian  Government  and  the  factory  owners 
are  putting  forth  strenuous  efforts  to  keep  the  fac¬ 
tories  running,  for  they  know  that  they  must  keep 
the  workmen  employed.  The  army  is  being  demob¬ 
ilized  very  slowly,  in  order  not  to  flood  the  country 
with  men  seeking  employment.  A  large  number  of 
men  out  of  work  at  this  moment,  when  the  cost  of 
living  is  higher  than  anywhere  else  in  Europe,  would 
mean  that  Bolshevism  would  at  once  take  root  and 
grow  so  rapidly  it  would  be  impossible  to  check  it. 

All  of  this  can  be  prevented  by  the  prompt  ship¬ 
ment  of  at  least  650,000  tons  of  coal  a  month.  We 
have  the  coal,  and  it  is  good  to  read  that  Chairman 
Hurley  of  the  Shipping  Board  is  doing  his  best  to 
get  it  shipped. 

Wives  of  British  Miners  Threaten  to  Strike 
for  Better  Housing  Conditions. 

A  report  from  London  says  that  a  strike  of  wives 
and  daughters  who  keep  house  for  England’s  1,000,- 
000  coal  miners  is  proposed  to  impress  the  Lloyd 
George  government  with  the  necessity  of  keeping 
its  pre-election  promises  of  better  housing  condi¬ 
tions. 

The  women  are  being  urged  to  organize  unions 
and  abstain  from  all  household  duties,  including 
cocking  and  cleaning,  for  a  given  period. 

Few  houses  near  the  mines  are  equipped  with  even 
ordinary  conveniences.  In  proof  these  figures  are 
submitted:  Only  5  per  cent  of  the  mine  district 
dwellings  have  bathrooms  or  even  bathtubs.  Less 
than  50  per  cent  have  running  water;  most  kitchens 
are  without  sinks,  and  water  for  all  purposes  often 
must  be  brought  from  wells. 


Much  Coal  from  Susquehanna. 

It  is  estimated  that  no  less  than  200,000  tons  of 
anthracite  was  secured  by  the  river  dredges  operat¬ 
ing  in  the  Susquehanna  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  during  the  past  year.  This  process 
has  been  a  source  of  supply  for  a  considerable  time, 
and  it  is  anticipated  that  it  will  continue  to  furnish 
a  large  quantity  of  small  coal  for  a  long  time  to 
come,  as  every  flood  brings  down  a  further  amount. 
A  rather  remarkable  feature  is  the  length  of  time 
that  the  coal  has  been  on  its  way  from  the  mines. 
It  is  estimated  by  some  that  it  moves  only  three  or 
four  miles  a  year,  which  is  somewhat  of  a  record 
in  the  matter  of  “delayed  shipments.” 


British  Coal  Exports  in  February. 

Exports  of  coal  from  Great  Britain  during  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1919,  amounted  to  5,058,812  tons,  of  which 
247,672  tons  were  anthracite,  4,039,561  tons  of  steam 
coal,  506,452  tons  of  gas,  16,419  tons  of  household 
and  248,708  tons  of  other  sorts.  Coke  exports 
amounted  to  183,454  tons  and  patent  fuel  to  253,562 
tons.  Bunker  tonnage  supplied  during  the  month 
amounted  to  1,759,085  tons, 
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Mineral  Spring  Breaker  of  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co. 


We  show  above  a  good  picture  of  the  Mineral 
Spring  colliery  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co.,  lo¬ 
cated  in  Luzerne  County,  Pennsylvania,  a  few  miles 
north  of  Wilkes-Barre.  This  is  a  comparatively 
new  breaker,  replacing  a  structure  burned  a  few 
years  ago,  and  has  been  accounted,  with  its  sur¬ 
roundings,  somewhat  of  a  show  place  in  the  anthra¬ 
cite  region. 


While  the  grounds  are  attractive,  especially  in  the 
summer-time,  there  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  not 
much  expense  entered  into  in  securing  the  effect 
that  is  shown,  and  while  the  colliery  affords  an  ob¬ 
ject  lesson  in  neatness  and  good  order,  the  arrange¬ 
ment  implies  largely  a  neat  arrangement  in  the  first 
instance  and  after  that  simply  keeping  the  place 
clean. 


As  such,  we  present  the  view  to  our  readers,  with 
the  suggestion  that  as  the  coal  interests  must  so 
frequently  be  on  the  defensive  and  seek  to  make  a 
good  impression,  it  is  desirable  to  indulge  to  some 
extent  at  least  in  the  aesthetic  and  have  establish¬ 
ments  associated  with  the  industry  present  a  good 
aspect  to  the  public.  The  Lehigh  Valley  has  made  a 
good  move  in  this  direction. 


Coal  Shortage  in  Canaries. 


U.  S.  Consul  Tells  of  Trade  Opportunities  at 
Teneriffe  and  Las  Palmas. 

Consul  George  K.  Stiles  at  Teneriffe,  in  the 
Canary  Islands,  says  there  appears  to  be  a  splendid 
opportunity  for  American  coal  to  gain  at  least  a 
temporary  foothold  in  those  islands,  owing  to  the 
inability  of  British  exporters  to  keep  the  coaling 
stations  supplied.  While  it  was  the  practice  in  nor¬ 
mal  times  to  keep  from  60,000  to  70,000  tons  of 
bunker  coal  on  hand  at  Teneriffe,  and  about  the 
same  amount  at  Las  Palmas,  there  is  none  there  at 
present  with  the  exception  of  a  few  hundred  tons 
of  low-grade  Spanish  coal  reserved  for  the  use  of 
Spanish  mail  boats. 

“There  is  no  doubt  whatever,”  says  Mr.  Stiles  in  a 
recent  report,  “that  there  is  a  market  for  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  American  bunker  coal  as  the  temporary 
supply  until  the  mining  industry  in  England  has 
regained  more  nearly  its  normal  conditions.  These 
islands  would  undoubtedly  absorb  100,000  tons  of 
American  coal  in  1919  for  bunker  purposes. 

“The  temporary  opportunity  is  one  that  needs  no 
special  emphasis.  Offers  by  the  local  firms  at  this 
time  for  bunker  coal  c.  i.  f.  Teneriffe,  are  understood 
to  be  as  high  as  $35  or  $45  per  ton,  the  latter  being 
for  steamer  delivery.  To  secure  a  permanent  hold 
on  this  trade,  valued  at  $6,000,000  to  $10,000,000  a 
year,  would  require,  however,  unusual  efforts,  as  it 
is  dominated  by  the  South  Atlantic  coaling  combine. 

“The  firms  in  the  Canaries  are  simply  departments 
of  London  firms,  which  are  the  mine  owners  or  are 
closely  affiliated  with  mine  owners.  It  would  seem 
necessary,  then,  for  American  firms  to  secure  conces¬ 
sions  and  to  form  a  similar  trade  combination  as  the 
already  existing  British  one  before  the  American 
product  would  be  able  to  make  any  showing  in  this 
market,  even  though  it  could  be  landed  here  more 
cheaply  than  the  British-produced  article.” 


South  Wales  Miners  Vote  Against  Terms 
Proposed  by  Coal  Commission. 

At  a  conference  of  the  South  Wales  miners  held 
at  Cardiff  last  Monday,  a  resolution  was  adopted 
advising  the  Miners’  Federation  to  reject  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  terms  o‘f  wages  and  working  conditions  based 
on  the  recent  report  of  the  Coal  Commission,  of 
which  Sir  John  Sankey  is  chairman. 

This  report  recommended  seven  hours  of  work 
underground  instead  of  eight  hours  from  July  16 
and  six  hours  from  July  31,  1921,  subject  to  the  eco¬ 
nomic  situation  of  the  industry.  It  also  recommended 
an  increase  in  wages  and  that  the  colliery  workers 
should  have  an  effective  voice  in  the  direction  of  the 
coal  mines. 

A  dispatch  from  London  last  week  said  the  min¬ 
ers’  conference  had  decided  to  recommend  to  its 
members  acceptance  of  the  Sankey  report  and  that 
a  ballot  be  taken  on  the  question.  The  resolution 
of  the  conference  urged  the  men  to  continue  at  work 
on  day  to  day  contracts  pending  a  further  confer¬ 
ence  after  the  ballot  was  taken. 

Recently  there  have  been  strikes  in  the  South 
Wales  and  other  Welsh  coal  mining  districts,  and  a 
large  number  of  men  also  struck  in  the  Nottingham 
and  Derbyshire  coal  fields. 


One  Retailer’s  Guarantee. 

The  J.  A.  Mahlstedt  Lumber  &  Coal  Co.,  New 
Rochelle,  N.  Y„  has  the  following  guarantee  printed 
on  its  sales  slips : 

“GUARANTEE :  We  unreservedly  guarantee  coal 

delivered  on  Ticket  No  — ,  dated  - ,  to  be  full 

weight,  exceptionally  high  in  heat  units  and  prac¬ 
tically  free  of  all  impurities.  If  not  entirely  satis¬ 
factory  in  every  way,  no  matter  what  the  cause,  we 
will  replace  it,  or  if  desired,  will  remove  it  free  of 
expense  to  you,  and  refund  amount  paid  without 
argument.  Simply  notify  us  in  writing  within  a 
reasonable  time.  We  intend  to  make  every  fuel 
buyer  a  permanent  customer.” 


Observations  of  a  Retailer. 

Pre-war  evils  are  beginning  to  crop  up  again  in 
the  coal  business.  Local  factory  owners  have  re¬ 
cently  shown  me  circulars  from  middle  houses  offer¬ 
ing  domestic  anthracite  for  direct  shipment  to  con¬ 
sumers,  in  the  hope  of  getting  orders  for  a  few  cars 
which  the  local  retailers  would  otherwise  buy  from 
their  regular  sources  of  supply.  If  only  a  few  of 
the  head  men  in  the  concerns  solicited  took  advan¬ 
tage  of  these  offers  it  would  not  be  so  bad,  but  many 
of  the  employees  jump  at  the  chance  to  get  coal  at 
what  looks  like  a  saving,  and  when  the  company 
teamster  is  willing  to  deliver  the  coal  at  a  low  rate, 
in  his  off  time,  it  makes  our  price  look  higher  than 
ever.  Of  course  when  small  consumers  buy  their 
coal  this  way  they  do  not  get  it  screened,  and  that 
cuts  down  the  saving,  or  eliminates  it  altogether,  but 
they  never  stop  to  consider  this  and  we  lose  the  busi¬ 
ness.  A  year  ago  last  winter,  when  coal  was  scarce, 
the  very  people  who  are  now  trying  to  save  a  little 
money  at  our  expense  were  the  loudest  in  demand¬ 
ing  that  the  Fuel  Administration  compel  us  to  take 
good  care  of  them. 

The  dealers  in  my  home  city  have  decided  to  make 
the  usual  April  reduction  of  50  cents,  in  spite  of  the 
decision  of  the  operators  not  to  do  so.  Quite  a  sub¬ 
stantial  part  of  the  local  population  have  always 
been  keen  to  get  their  coal  at  a  discount,  and  we 
know  that  this  is  the  only  way  we  can  get  them  to 
buy  early.  We  figure  that  it  is  money  in  our  pocket 
to  get  April  business  at  less  than  the  regular  price, 
rather  than  see  our  men  and  equipment  standing 
idle  and  boosting  the  overhead  at  an  alarming  rate. 
This  same  propensity  of  certain  of  our  substantial 
citizens  to  save  money  on  their  coal  makes  it  good 
business  for  us  retailers  to  offer  a  further  reduction 
of  20  cents  per  ton  for  payment  within  10  days.  By 
making  this  inducement,  a  lot  of  people  are  per¬ 
suaded  to  come  across  promptly  who  would  other¬ 
wise  take  from  three  to  six  months  to  pay  their 
bills. 
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Warns  Against  Too  Radical  Wage  Demands. 

Labor  Paper  Says  It  Is  Necessary  for  the  Miners  to  Co-Operate  With  the  Government  and 
the  Operators  in  the  Program  to  Stabilize  Bituminous  Prices. 


Just  as  the  coal  industry  sees  the  sun  of  pros¬ 
perity  coming  over  the  hill,  there  appear  two  clouds 
to  throw  a  shadow  over  the  trade,  says  the  American 
Coal  Miner.  Finding  the  silver  lining  will  become 
the  popular  thing  from  now  on. 

Almost  out  of  a  clear  sky  came  the  demands  of 
the  Policy  Committee  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
asking  for  a  shorter  working  day,  higher  wages  and 
the  nationalization  of  mines. 

Almost  simultaneously  was  the  announcement  from 
Washington  that  plans  for  effective  co-operation  be¬ 
tween  the  government,  operators  and  miners  were 
being  submitted  through  a  referendum  to  the  coal 
industry. 

This  so-called  government  plan  has  in  view  a 
survey  of  all  conditions  in  the  coal  trade  and  the 
submitting  of  these  facts  to  a  commission  or  a 
designated  cabinet  officer  who  would  have  control  of 
the  administration  of  whatever  recommendations 
were  made. 

If  the  program  between  the  three  forces — miners, 
operators  and  government— is  carried  out,  it  would 
mean  a  complete  investigation  of  the  coal  industry 
and  ascertaining  methods  and  regulations  whereby  a 
minimum  price  of  coal  might  be  set  up  and  the  in¬ 
dustry  stabilized. 

This  would  result,  in  all  probability,  in  the  closing 
down  of  hundreds  of  small  mines  as  well  as  many 
high-cost  mines,  where  it  was  shown  that  an  equal 
grade  of  coal  could  be  procured  from  lower-cost 
operations. 

It  would  mean,  further,  that  the  commission  of 
investigation  would  decide  the  hours  of  labor  and 
the  rate  of  wages.  It  would  eliminate  the  district 
wage  conference,  though  some  substitute  machinery 
would  be  brought  into  play. 

Would  Be  Folly  to  Oppose  Plan. 

The  government  plan,  in  other  words,  would  be 
a  revolution  of  the  coal  business  for  the  period  of 
reconstruction  at  least.  A  cursory  analysis  of  this 
plan  indicates  that  it  would  be  folly  for  the  United 
Mine  Workers  to  oppose  it.  It  is  the  only  way  the 
mine  workers  can  get  what  they  want. 

Unless  the  government,  coal  operators  and  the 
miners  can  agree  to  a  satisfactory  plan  of  conduct¬ 
ing  and  stabilizing  the  coal  industry,  the  miners  can¬ 
not  attain  their  program,  as  recommended  by  the 
policy  committee.  Operators  at  this  minute  are 
laboring  under  the  impression  that  the  present  wage 
contract  is  going  to  remain  in  operation  until  April, 
1920.  They  feel  this  much  is  due  them  as  a  neces- 
sary  part  in  the  readjustment  from  war  conditions. 

Generally,  they  will  regard  it  as  a  breach  of  faith 
if  they  are  forced  into  a  wage  conference  where  the 
miners  will  make  greater  demands  than  those  car¬ 
ried  by  the  present  wage  contract.  There  is  no  dis¬ 
position  on  the  part  of  operators  or  the  public  to 
begrudge  the  miner  a  decent  living  wage.  He  ought 
to  have  it.  But  in  the  face  of  present  conditions  in 
the  industry,  the  wisdom  of  making  unusual  de¬ 
mands  as  to  hours  and  wages  is  questioned. 

The  plan  of  the  policy  committee  of  the  Mine 
Workers  is  of  some  size.  It  is  a  tremendous  un¬ 
dertaking.  If  the  Mine  Workers  plunge  into  an 
organization  campaign  with  these  big  demands  to 
the  front,  they  are  going  to  be  resisted  as  never 
before,  not  only  by  the  operators  but  by  the  public, 
which  believes  that  a  coal  fight  at  this  time  would 
mean  disaster. 

No  one  objects  to  the  miners  perfecting  their  or¬ 
ganization,  they  ought  to  do  it,  but  not  with  a  handi¬ 
cap  of  radical  demands  hanging  over  their  efforts. 
Apparently  the  way  for  the  miners  to  get  what  they 
want,  or  an  approximate  of  it,  is  through  having 
some  sort  of  a  governmental  agency  established  to 
investigate  and  make  plans  based  on  the  investiga¬ 
tion. 

If  the  miners  do  this— if  they  and  the  operators 
present  iheir  problems,  grievances  and  plans  to  the 
governmental  agency  it  will  mean  a  saving  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  not  only  to  the  coal  industry  but  to 


the  miners  themselves,  in  addition  to  saving  union 
markets  from  non-union  competition. 

British  Conditions  Entirely  Dissimilar. 

The  analogy  held  out  by  some  proponents  of  the 
policy  committee’s  recommendations,  that  the  miners 
of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  are  similarly 
situated  as  to  conditions,  is  wrong. 

The  miners  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  first  place,  are 
organized  to  a  man.  There  are  no  non-union  fields 
to  muss  up  competition  or  labor  conditions.  The 
miners  of  America,  on  the  other  hand,  are  far  from 
being  unanimously  organized.  There  are  only  part 
organizations  in  Colorado,  Kentucky  and  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Virginia  is  wholly  unorganized,  as  are  some 
of  the  big  producing  fields  of  central  Pennsylvania 
and  in  the  coke  regions. 

Thus  an  organization  campaign  for  the  miners  in 
America  means  a  big  job  and  a  mighty  hard  one  in 
the  face  of  existing  conditions.  Conditions  here  and 
in  Great  Britain  are  vastly  different  when  it  comes 
to  enforcing  a  demand. 

Therefore,  it  would  seem  to  be  wisdom  for  the 
Mine  Workers  to  lend  a  hand  in  putting  across  the 
governmental  plan  of  having  the  coal  industry  in¬ 
vestigated  as  to  everything  connected  with  it,  and 
then  directed  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  In 
this  way,  there  would  be  no  strikes  nor  disruption 
of  the  industry. 

On  the  other  hand,  should  the  demands  of  the 
Policy  Committee  of  the  Mine  Workers  lead  to  a 
general  strike,  the  government  would  step  in  and 
settle  it  and  then  probably  take  charge.  The  miners 
would  not  gain  anything,  but  would  lose  much  in 
lost  time  and  wages. 

What  Moses  will  lead  the  coal  industry  into  the 
promised  land? 


Freight  Rate  Hearing. 


Central  Territory  Committee  Will  Meet  in 
Pittsburgh  Next  Thursday. 

The  Central  Territory  Coal  and  Coke  Committee 
pf  the  Railroad  Administration  will  hold  a  meeting 
in  the  Pennsylvania  Station,  Pittsburgh,  on  April  10, 
to  consider  certain  proposed  changes  in  freight  rates. 
Those  desiring  to  submit  their  views  in  writing  are 
notified  to  do  so  not  later  than  the  date  mentioned. 
Among  the  rates  that  will  come  up  for  consideration 
are  the  following: 

Rates  on  coke  from  Pittsburgh  to  Burgettstown 
and  Langeloth,  Penn. 

Rates  on  bituminous  and  cannel  coal  from  mines 
on  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.R.  (Charleston  Division)  ; 
K.  &  W.  Va.,  Campbells  Creek,  Kelleys  Creek  & 
Northwestern.  Kelleys  Creek  and  K.  &  M.  Rail¬ 
roads  to  points  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R  R  and 
W.  &  L.  E.  R.R. 

Rates  on  bituminous  coal  (lake  cargo)  from  Ash¬ 
land  Coal  &  Iron  R.R.  mines  to  Toledo  and  San¬ 
dusky. 

Rate  on  coke  from  Leetonia,  Ohio,  to  Pittsburgh. 

Rate  on  coal  from  Captina,  Ohio,  to  Zanesville. 

Rates  on  coal  from  mines  on  P.  C.  C.  &  St.  L. 
R.R.,  St.  Louis  System,  to  stations  on  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  R.R. 

Rates  on  bituminous  and  cannel  coal  from  mines 
on  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  Ashland  Coal  &  Iron, 
Long  Fork,  Carolina,  Clinchfield  &  Ohio,  and  Sandy 
Valley  &  Elkhorn  Railroads  to  Milwaukee,  for  local 
consumption  on  same  basis  as  rates  from  correspond¬ 
ing  districts  on  Norfolk  &  Western  Railroad. 

Rate  on  bituminous  coal  from  Linton  district  to 
Sandusky,  Ohio. 

Rates  on  coal  and  coal  screenings  from  Detroit, 
Mich.,  to  St.  Catherines  and  other  points  in  Canada. 


Heating  Reforms  Demanded. 


British  Public  Wants  Steam  Heat  Substituted 
for  Fireplaces  in  Homes. 

Americans  visiting  London  during  the  winter 
months  are  always  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
English  houses  are  not  well  heated  according  to  our 
standards.  There  is  a  chilliness  about  the  inside 
atmosphere  which  proves  uncomfortable  to  persons 
used  to  steam-heated  buildings.  This  is  accounted 
for  by  the  type  of  apparatus  used,  rather  than  by 
undue  economy  in  the  use  of  coal.  The  fireplace  is 
in  general  use,  just  as  it  has  been  for  hundreds  of 
years,  and  while  a  grate  fire  gives  a  cheery  appear¬ 
ance  to  a  room,  it  is  not  the  best  kind  of  a  fire  for 
heating  purposes. 

Now  a  report  from  London  says  that  with  the 
government  planning  to  build  300,000  houses  for 
workmen  within  the  next  few  years,  the  British  pub¬ 
lic  is  demanding  that  these  new  buildings  be  equipped 
with  steam  heating  plants  or  hot  air  furnaces.  The 
demand  is  voiced  by  numerous  contributors  to  the 
London  newspapers. 

If  I  had  my  way  I  would  at  once  send  a  com¬ 
mission  of  British  architects  to  America  and  Canada 
to  learn  there  the  elements  of  the  business  of  build¬ 
ing  houses  and  equipping  them,”  declares  one  writer 

"One  fundamental  defect  runs  through  practically 
all  British  houses  of  whatever  grade,”  he  continues 
“T  he.y  depend  for  them  heating  on  fires.  Now  the 
English  fire  is  an  admirable  invention  from  every 
aspect  except  that  of  utility  and  cleanliness.  It  is 
cheerful,  companionable,  soporific,  sentimental — an 
altogether  delightful  thing  to  have  in  a  room. 

Two  Drawbacks  to  a  Grate  Fire. 

It  has,  however,  two  vital  drawbacks,  it  does  not 
heat  and  it  is  abominably  dirty.  I  mean  that  it  does 
not  heat  properly.  Its  radius  is  so  limited  that  over 
lalf  an  average  English  drawing  room  is  not  used 
in  winter  time.  To  move  twelve  feet  away  from  the 
fireplace  is  to  leave  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn  and 
enter  the  Arctic  Circle,  while  as  for  sitting  com- 
fortably  near  the  window,  the  thing  is  inconceivable. 

in  the  second  place,  even  within  its  meagre 
radius,  a  fire  never  does  its  work  thoroughly.  It 
never  warms  you  all  over.  One  side  is  grilled,  the 
other  is  underdone.  Your  face  is  aglow,  your  back 
a  ripple  of  icicles.” 

Could  anything  be  more  barbarous,  more  expen¬ 
sive  or  more  inefficient?”  asks  the  writer.  “We 
shall  never  have  either  sanity  or  comfort  in  our 
homes  until  we  adopt  the  central  heating  system 
(steam  or  hot  air  furnaces),  spread  warmth  through¬ 
out  the  house,  not  in  patches,  and  burn  wood  on 
the  hearth  to  supply  the  element  of  cheerfulness  with 
a  minimum  of  trouble  and  dust.” 


The  Relative  Efficiency  of  By-Product  and 
Beehive  Coke  for  Blast  Furnace  Use. 

A  case  is  reported  of  by-product  coke  showing 
much  lower  consumption  per  ton  of  pig  iron  pro¬ 
duced  than  regular  Connellsville  beehive  coke,  says 
the  American  Metal  Market. 

A  furnace  interest  which  has  been  able  to  com¬ 
pare  stacks  operating  respectively  on  Connellsville 
beehive  coke  and  on  by-product  coke  finds  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  last  month’s  operations  that  the  beehive  coke 
consumption  was  about  2,000  pounds  per  ton  of  pig 
iron  while  the  by-product  coke  consumption  was 
about  1,700  pounds,  showing  an  advantage  for  the 
by-product  coke  of  300  pounds. 

Conditions  in  other  respects  were  practically  iden¬ 
tical  as  to  character  of  iron  made  and  other  raw 
materials  used,  as  well  as  with  respect  to  the  size 
and  equipment  of  blast  furnaces.  With  the  by¬ 
product  coke  there  was,  of  course,  a  greater  output 
of  pig  iron. 

The  best  operation  of  a  blast  furnace  hinges  upon 
regularity,  and  the  difference  in  favor  of  by-product 
coke  is  ascribed  to  its  absolute  regularity,  rather 
than  to  its  being  materially  better  in  structure  or 
analysis  than  the  beehive  coke. 
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The  Old-Fashioned  Stove. 


Economy  ami  Comfort  Do  Not  Always  Go 
Together  in  Heating  a  House. 

The  old-fashioned  coal  stove  has  come  in  for  a 
handsome  vindication  at  the  hands  of  some  heating 
efficiency  experts  in  Idaho,  says  the  Seattle  Post- 
lntelligcncer.  The  upstart  furnace  has  been  set 
down  at  its  proper  level,  and  as  for  the  electrical 
heating  apparatus,  with  all  its  furbelows,  science 
has  exposed  its  caloric  pretenses  in  a  manner  not 
soon  to  be  forgotten. 

A  scientific  commission,  studying  the  question  of 
electrical  heating  in  Southern  Idaho,  found  that  the 
old  coal  stove,  whose  cheery  red  glow  is  a  part  of 
every  childhood  memory,  was  75  per  cent  efficient, 
the  hot  air  furnace  60,  the  hot  water  furnace  50, 
while  the  electrical  heating  apparatus  was  hopelessly 
beyond  the  percentage  table. 

For  a  six-room  house,  with  coal  at  $7.65  a  ton,  the 
stove  furnished  comfort  for  $38  a  year,  the  hot  air 
furnace  for  $49,  the  hot  water  furnace  for  $58,  and 
the  electrical  plant  for  $318. 

In  efficiency  tables  there  is  always  some  omission, 
and  in  these  particular  tables  we  suspect  that  the 
omission  is  the  peace  of  mind  of  the  housewife  and 
the  comfort  of  the  father  of  the  household,  both  of 
which  can  hardly  be  considered  statistically.  The 
old-fashioned  coal  stove  may  be  the  cheapest  in 
money  cost,  but  if  a  charge  be  made  for  the  addi¬ 
tional  labor  involved,  in  the  additional  sweeping  and 
dusting  it  creates,  the  daily  trips  to  the  ash  can,  the 
packing  in  of  coal,  the  room  space  occupied,  the  cold 
rooms  that  are  shut  off  from  the  stove,  it  is 
altogether  likely  that  the  efficiency  of  the  coal  stove 
will  fall  below  that  of  the  furnaces. 

What  Efficiency  Experts  Overlook. 

Convenience  and  comfort  are  the  two  factors  the 
efficiency  experts  are  likely  to  overlook.  In  fact, 
they  most  frequently  hold  them  to  be  outside  of 
their  jurisdiction  because  they  cannot  be  reduced  to 
figures  in  dollars  and  cents,  although,  unfortunately, 
they  are  the  items  for  which  we  spend  most  of  our 
dollars  and  cents. 

Between  the  Idaho  man  who  heats  his  home  with 
a  coai  stove  for  $38  a  year  and  the  man  who  uses 
electric  current  at  $318  a  year  lies  the  value  of  the 
comfort  and  convenience  gained  by  the  one  and 
missed  by  the  other.  Is  it  worth  $280  a  year  to  be 
able  to  lie  in  bed  with  the  knowledge  that,  having 
taken  the  precaution  to  set  a  clock  the  night  before, 
the  house  will  be  warm  and  cozy  when  it  comes  time 
to  arise? 

How  much  is  it  worth  to  be  free  of  all  ashes,  of 
the  buying  of  coal,  the  litter  in  the  basement,  the 
constant  effort  toward  coal  economy,  the  additional 
household  work  created  by  the  presence  of  the  stove 
or  the  furnace?  It  is  a  question  of  economy  of 
money  or  an  economy  of  labor.  With  every  reduc¬ 
tion  of  labor  or  additional  comfort  comes  an  in¬ 
crease  of  expense,  and  therein,  to  a  very  large  ex¬ 
tent,  lies  the  cause  of  rising  prices  in  the  United 
States.  Europe  is  tight-fisted  with  money,  but  prod¬ 
igal  of  labor.  We  are  the  reverse. 


Nova  Scotia  Miners  Want  to  Have  American 
Coal  Shut  Out  of  Canada. 

Halifax,  N.  S.,  April  2. — A  deputation  from  the 
Nova  Scotia  Federation  of  Miners,  it  is  announced, 
will  wait  on  the  government  authorities  at  Ottawa 
soon  to  discuss  with  them  the  feasibility  of  placing 
an  embargo  on  United  States  coal.  Owing  to  lack 
of  ships  several  Nova  Scotia  mines  have  been  closed 
and  considerable  unemployment  is  reported  to  exist, 
because  of  the  curtailed  market  due,  it  is  said,  to  the 
loss  of  the  bulk  of  the  St.  Lawrence  coal  trade  to 
American  operators. 

American  bituminous  coal  is  now  said  to  be  find¬ 
ing  its  way  into  New  Brunswick  through  Quebec. 
At  a  recent  informal  conference  between  miners’ 
delegates  and  members  of  the  Legislature  it  was 
stated  that  the  Nova  Scotia  coal  mining  situation 
had  reached  an  acute  stage. 


New  Mine  Rescue  Device. 


The  Geophone,  a  War  Invention,  Useful  in 
Locating  Men  Entombed  by  Cave-Ins. 

The  geophone,  a  listening  instrument  invented  by 
the  French  during  the  war  to  detect  enemy  sapping 
and  underground  mining  operations  and  for  the  lo¬ 
cation  of  enemy  artillery,  is  now  being  used  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Mines  as  a  possible  aid  in 
locating  miners  who  have  been  entombed  after  a 
disaster. 

The  instrument,  though  small,  is  essentially  a  seis¬ 
mograph,  since  it  works  on  the  same  principle  as 
the  ponderous  apparatus  with  which  earthquake  tre¬ 
mors  are  recorded.  It  consists  of  an  iron  ring  about 
three  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter,  within  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  which  is  suspended  a  lead  disk,  which  is 
fastened  by  a  single  bolt  through  two  mica  discs, 
one  of  which  covers  the  top  and  the  other  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  ring.  There  then  are  two  brass  cap 
pieces,  the  top  one  having  an  opening  in  its  center 
to  which  is  fastened  a  rubber  tube,  leading  to  a 
stethoscopic  ear  piece.  These  cap  pieces  are  fastened 
with  bolts  to  the  iron  ring  and  serve  also  to  hold 
the  mica  discs  in  place. 

It  is,  then,  really  nothing  but  a  lead  weight  sus¬ 
pended  between  two  mica  discs  cutting  across  a 
small  air-tight  box.  If  the  instrument  is  placed  on 
the  ground  and  anyone  is  pounding  or  digging  in 
the  vicinity,  energy  is  transmitted  as  wave  motion 
to  the  earth,  and  the  earth-waves  shake  the  geophone 
case.  The  lead  weight,  on  account  of  its  mass  and 
because  it  is  suspended  between  the  mica,  remains 
comparatively  motionless.  There  then  is  produced 
a  relative  motion  between  the  instrument  case  and 
the  lead  weight.  The  result  is  that  a  compression 
and  rarefication  of  the  air  in  the  instrument  takes 
place.  Since  the  rubber  tube  leading  to  the  stetho¬ 
scopic  ear  piece  is  connected  with  this  space  in  the 
geophone,  this  rarefication  and  compression  is  car¬ 
ried  to  the  ear  drum.  Usually  two  instruments  are 
used,  one  for  each  ear. 

Determining  Direction  of  Sound 

When  the  two  instruments  are  used,  it  has  been 
found  that  the  sound  is  apparently  louder  from  the 
instrument  nearer  the  source  of  the  sound.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent,  then,  that  by  moving  the  instruments  properly 
a  point  can  be  found  when  the  sound  will  be  of  the 
same  apparent  intensity  in  both  ears.  The  direction 
of  the  sound  is  then  on  a  perpendicular  to  the  line 
connecting  the  centers  of  the  two  instruments,  either 
in  front  of  or  behind  the  observer.  Further  ob¬ 
servation  will  show  which  side.  Direction  is  quite 
accurately  determined  in  this  way. 

Tests  made  in  the  vicinity  of  Pittsburgh  show  that 
a  man  pounding  on  the  coal  rib  with  a  pick,  piece 
of  timber,  or  a  sledge  can  be  detected  and  located 
from  a  point  600  to  1,200  feet  distant.  This  dis¬ 
tance  depends  greatly  on  the  character  of  the  coal 
upon  which  the  man  is  pounding,  and  intervening 
rooms  and  entries  seem  to  have  surprisingly  little 
effect  upon  the  distance  or  the  determination  of 
direction. 

Pounding  with  a  sledge  can  be  heard  from  2UU  to 
300  feet  through  the  mine  cover,  depending  upon 
the  quietness  of  the  day  outside,  since  any  wind 
greatly  interferes  with  the  successful  operation  of 
the  instruments.  It  will  at  once  be  seen  that,  when 
mines  are  not  too  deep  they  can  be  “explored  ’  from 
the  surface,  and  it  will  thus  be  possible  to  find  and 
locate  a  miner  who  is  pounding. 


Handling  Coke  at  Retail. 

The  Providence  Gas  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I-, 
through  its  sales  department,  is  distributing  a  card 
reading  as  follows: 

“Every  progressive  retail  coal  merchant  should 
handle  coke  because  there  is  a  constantly  increasing 
demand  for  it ;  its  good  points  as  a  permanent  fuel 
are  being  appreciated. 

“Because  of  this  demand,  its  original  cost  and  fa¬ 
vorable  freight  rates,  it  is  a  profitable  fuel  to  handle. 
It  means  greater  profit  per  ton  than  for  anthracite, 
and  better  satisfied  customers.” 


British  Coal  Output,  1918. 

The  output  of  coal  from  mines  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom  during  the  52  weeks  ended  Jan.  4,  1919,  is  esti¬ 
mated  to  have  amounted  to  226,699,000  tons,  being 
21,361,000  tons,  or  8.6  per  cent,  less  than  in  the  cor¬ 
responding  period  a  year  ago.  The  tonnage  raised 
in  each  of  the  principal  districts  was  as  follows : 


Estimated 
output  during 

52  weeks  ended 
* 


Jan.  4,  Jan.  5, 
Districts :  1919.  1918. 

England  and  Wales —  Tons.  Tons. 

Northumberland  ..  9,843,000  10,190,000 

Durham  .  28,397,000  31,070,000 

Yorkshire  .  35,378,000  40,770,000 

Lancashire,  Cheshire 

and  North  Wales.  22,518,000  24,980,000 
Derby,  Nottingham 

and  Leicester .  29,915,000  33,220,000 

Stafford,  Salop, 

Worcester  and 

Warwick  .  17,624,000 

South  Wales  and 

Monmouthshire  46,529,000  48,340,000 
Rest  of  England...  4,791,000  5,440,000 

Scotland — 

The  Lothians  .  4,541,000  4,900,000 

Fife  and  Kinross..  6,362,000  6,360,000 

Rest  of  Scotland...  20,713,000  22,930,000 
Ireland  .  88,000  90,000 


Decrease 

in 

1918-19 

compared 

with 

1917-18. 

Tons. 

347,000 

2,673,000 

5,392,000 

2,462,000 

3,305,000 


19,770,000  2,146,000 


1,811,000 

649,000 

359,000 

*2,000 

2,217,000 

2,000 


United  Kingdom. 226, 699, 000  248,060,000  21,361,000 


*  Increase. 

In  four-weekly  periods  production  has  been  as 


follows : 

Period :  Decrease  in 

Four  weeks  ending  1918.  1917.  1918. 

1918 —  -  Tons.  Tons.  Tons. 

Feb  2 .  18,830,000  20,430,000  1,600,000 

Mar  2 .  19,140,000  19,880,000  740,000 

Mar.  30 .  18,760,000  19,840,000  1,080,000 

Apr.  27 .  17,700,000  18,660,000  960,000 

May  25 .  16,860,000  20,090,000  3,230,000 

June  22 .  17,790,000  18,730,000  940,000 

July  20 .  15,780,000  18,990,000  3,210,000 

Aug  17 .  16,040,000  17,770,000  1,730,000 

Sept  14 .  17,770,000  19,500,000  1,730,000 

Oct  12 .  17,890,000  19,160,000  1,270,000 

Nov.  9 .  17,750,000  18,960,000  1,210,000 

Dec.  7 .  16,740,000  19,360,000  2,620,000 

1919— 

Jan.  4 .  15,649,000  16,690,000  1,041,000 


Totals  . 226,699,000  248,060,000  21,361,000 


The  total  quantity  of  coal  held  in  stock  at 
porthead  and  in  trucks  on  January  4,  1919,  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  about  2?4  million  tons,  of  which  over  1,100,- 
000  tons  were  held  in  South  Wales  and  Monmouth¬ 
shire  and  about  775,000  tons  in  Northumberland  and 
Durham.  The  total  stocks  show  a  slight  decrease 
from  those  held  four  weeks  earlier  and  are  nearly 
1,750,000  tons  less  than  at  the  end  of  March,  1918. 


India  a  Coming  Coal  Producer? 

In  the  economic  changes  brought  about  throughout 
the  world  by  the  war,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
high  wages  paid  to  English  coal  mine  labor  may 
soon  permit  the  importation  of  Chinese  coal  at  the 
port  of  London;  transported  in  immense  sailing  ves¬ 
sels  from  the  Oriental  ports.  The  coal  deposits  of 
India  are  now  supposed  to  afford  splendid  possibili¬ 
ties.  The  development  of  the  coal  production  of 
India  has  been  greater,  relatively,  during  the  past 
30  years  than  has  that  of  the  United  States,  India 
having  achieved  an  output  of  16,000,000  tons  by  1913. 
The  average  price  of  coal  at  the  pit  mouth  in  India 
in  the  last  five  years  has  been  4s.  7 d.,  the  low  price 
being  accounted  for  by  the  low  mine  wages.  Freight 
rates  are  also  extremely  low  in  India.  The  coun¬ 
try’s  deposits  are  estimated  to  contain  79,000,000,000 
tons. 


Obey  your  conscience — Buy  Victory  Bonds. 
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General  Notes. 

“Boiler  Water  Treatment”  is  the  title  of  Technical 
Paper  218,  just  issued  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines 
for  free  distribution  to  those  interested.  It  tells 
how  to  save  coal  and  at  the  same  time  lengthen  the 
life  of  the  boiler  by  softening  hard  water  by  chemi¬ 
cal  processes. 

Shipments  of  bituminous  coal  over  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Railroad  during  January  amounted  to  2,928,131 
tons,  compared  with  2,712,573  tons  in  same  month 
of  1918,  an  increase  of  215,558  tons,  or  79  per  cent. 
Coke  tonnage  transported  amounted  to  197,346  tons, 
against  213,250  tons,  a  decrease  of  15,904  tons,  or 
7.5  per  cent. 

I  he  New  York  Tribune  is  conducting  quite  a  cam¬ 
paign  against  the  Railroad  Administration.  It  brings 
out  for  one  thing  the  fact  that  the  wage  increase 
was  nearly  three  times  the  amount  expected  (ab¬ 
sorbing  all  of  the  increase  of  the  new  rates),  and, 
consequently,  failing  to  provide  for  higher  cost  of 
coal  and  other  material  for  which  it  was  anticipated 
ample  funds  would  be  available. 

„  W.  L.  Byers,  formerly  sales  agent  of  the  Producers 
Coke  Co.,  Uniontown,  Pa.,  has  re-engaged  in  busi¬ 
ness  at  that  place  under  the  name  of  W.  L.  Byers  & 
Co.,  and  will  specialize  in  standard  Connellsville  coke 
and  by-product  coal.  After  leaving  the  Producers 
company,  Mr.  Byers  was  assistant  district  repre¬ 
sentative  and  production  manager  of  the  Fuel  Ad- 
ministration  in  the  Connellsville  region. 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  officials  having  failed 
to  get  the  Railroad  Administration  to  rescind  its  war 
measure  order  diverting  coke  originating  in  the  Con¬ 
nellsville  region  from  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  to  the 
Pennsylvania  and  making  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  a 
coal  road  appeal  has  been  made  to  citizens  of  Con¬ 
nellsville  to  intervene  in  the  hope  that  the  rapidly 
declining  business  of  the  Fayette  County  branch  of 
the  B.  &  O.  may  be  restored  to  something  like  its 
former  volume. 

A  peculiar  coincidence  is  to  be  noted  in  the  fig¬ 
ures  of  production  for  the  7th  and  27th  bituminous 
mine  inspection  districts,  both  located  in  western 
Pennsylvania.  Last  year  the  7th  district  produced 
5,838,328  tons,  according  to  the  mine  inspector’s  re¬ 
port,  while  the  27th  produced  5,838,792  tons— a  dif¬ 
ference  of  only  464  tons.  This  similarity  of  figures 
is  all  the  more  notable  in  view  of  the  fact  that  in 
1917  the  two  districts  were  over  1,250,000  tons  apart, 
the  7th  reporting  4,857,000  tons  and  the  27th  6,118,- 
000  tons. 

Supplementing  table  of  coal  exports  which  ap¬ 
peared  on  page  985  of  a  recent  issue,  it  is  inter- 
esting  to  note  that  of  the  tonnage  exported,  the 
Netherlands  was  supplied  with  38,442  tons,  of  which 
11,995  tons  were  from  Philadelphia,  15,543  tons  from 
Baltimore  and  10,904  tons  from  Hampton  Roads. 
Other  important  shipments  to  various  -countries 
were :  Hampton  Roads  to  Cuba,  94,553  tons ;  Argen¬ 
tina,  36,005  tons;  Brazil,  55,546  tons;  Chile,  26,861 
tons;  Uruguay,  67,705  tons;  Canary  Islands,  17,768 
tons,  and  Portuguese  Africa,  22,255  tons.  Shipments 
from  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  were  not  in  any 
case  up  to  10,000  tons  to  any  one  country,  aside 
from  the  Netherlands.  Canada  of  course  took  the 
great  bulk  of  the  tonnage  exported  in  January. 

Not  far  back  from  Palm  Beach  is  the  wild  sec¬ 
tion  of  Florida,  known  as  the  Everglades,  and  in  the 
center  of  the  Everglades  is  Lake  Okeechobee.  It  is 
surrounded  by  luxuriant  semi-tropical  vegetation, 
growing  from  huge  masses  of  peat  which  comprises, 
if  it  might  be  so  termed,  the  soil  of  the  country. 
The  circumstances  are  reported  on  in  a  scientific 
publication  entitled  The  American  Museum  Journal, 
and  it  is  apparent  that  the  situation  affords  a  good 
opportunity  for  studying  the  probable  formation  of 
coal,  both  illustrations  and  descriptive  matter  re¬ 
minding  one  of  the  accepted  theories  as  to  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  peat  from  vegetation,  with  the  subsequent 
compression  of  the  latter  into  coal  of  varying  de¬ 
grees  of  hardness.  As  drainage  proceeds  under  the 
reclamation  processes  now  under  way,  there  is  all 
the  more  opportunity  to  study  the  underlying  condi¬ 
tions. 


Redfield’s  Plan  Not  Applicable  to  Coal. 

Mr.  Cushing  Says  Prices  Are  Too  Low  Now  and  Reduction  Would  Not  Stimulate  Buying _ 

Besides,  Railroad  Administration’s  Attitude  Is  a  Stumbling  Block. 


That  the  plan  of  Secretary  Redfield  to 
stabilize  the  price  of  various  commodities  by 
a  series  of  conferences  between  producers  and 
the  new  Industrial  Board  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  will  not  work  out  successfully 
in  the  case  of  coal  is  the  opinion  of  George 
H.  Cushing,  managing  director  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Wholesale  Coal  Association. 

1  he  essential  weakness  of  the  Redfield 
plan,  so  far  as  the  coal  trade  is  concerned,” 
says  Mr.  Cushing,  “came  out  at  the  Washing¬ 
ton  conference  last  week  between  operators 
and  representatives  of  the  Industrial  Board. 
1  he  Redfield  plan  had  assumed  that  prices 
were  too  high ;  that  this  fact  was  preventing 
the  resumption  of  buying;  and,  therefore,  that 
prices  must  come  down  as  the  result  of  some 
such  concert  of  action  as  the  operators  took 
in  1917  under  the  Peabody  committee. 

1  he  Government’s  assertion,  made  by  Mr. 
Ritter,  may  be  a  correct  statement  of  the  situ¬ 
ation  with  respect  to  other  industries.  It  is 
not  true  at  all  of  coal.  Prices  on  coal,  in  fact, 
are  now  below  the  cost  of  production.  These 
prices  are  not  preventing  the  buying  of  coal, 
but  they  do  threaten  to  drive  the  operators 
out  of  business.  For  this  reason,  that  part  of 
the  Redfield  plan  is  not  applicable,  to  say  the 
least,  to  the  coal  business.  It  was  so  stated 
in  the  meeting. 

“The  other  part  of  the  Redfield  plan  was  to 
presuppose  co-operation  between  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  controlled  industry.  That  is, 
if  the  operators  should  agree  to  bring  their 
price  down  to  the  level  proposed  by  Redfield 
the  Government  would  agree  to  raise  its  buy¬ 
ing  price  to  the  same  certain  level.  Thus, 


there  would  be,  presumptively,  concessions  on 
both  sides.  It  turned  out  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  could  ask  the  operators  to  reduce  their 
price ;  but  the  Government  was  not  willing 
to  pay  the  equivalent  of  cost  of  production 
for  its  coal,  especially  the  coal  used  by  the  rail¬ 
roads. 

Legislators  of  Railroad  Coal-Price  Question. 

The  operators  took  a  very  common  sense 
position.  1  hey  said  it  cost  the  same  to  pro¬ 
duce  railroad  coal  as  it  does  to  produce  ordi¬ 
nary  steam  or  gas  or  domestic  coal.  They  said 
if  the  railroads,  which  consume  a  third  of  the 
coal  produced,  got  the  coal  for  less  than  cost 
of  production,  the  operator  must  be  running 
at  a  loss  for  a  third  of  the  time  for  all  the  time 
on  a  third  of  his  tonnage. 

“He  would,  therefore,  have  to  make  up  that 
loss  and  any  profit  obtained  by  working  the 
other  two-thirds  of  the  time  or  on  the  other 
two-thirds  of  the  tonnage  at  an  extraordinary 
profit.  The  operators  said  that  the  obvious 
thing  to  do  was  to  have  the  railroads  pay  for 
their  coal  at  least  the  cost  of  production. 
1  hus,  if  the  operators  made  no  money  on  the 
railroads’  tonnage  they  would,  at  least,  lose 
none. 

“It  was  a  simple  and  sane  statement  that 
they  made  and  the  Government  officials  saw 
the  logic  of  it.  However,  it  was  impossible  to 
get  the  railroads  to  consent  to  any  such  pro¬ 
gram.  They  said  they  had  never  paid  cost  of 
production  for  their  coal.  They  did  not  intend 
to  begin  now.  The  meeting  ended  at  that 
point.  Another  meeting  may  be  held  next 
week.  The  effort  in  the  meantime  is  to  get 
the  railroads  to  agree  to  pay  cost  for  coal. 


E‘  of  the  Umted  States  Coal  Co.; 

Thomas  K.  Maher,  of  the  Pursglove-Maher  Coal 
Co.  and  president  of  the  Pittsburgh  Vein  Operators’ 
AssociatKjn  of  Ohio;  Charles  E.  Maurer,  of  the 
Glens  Run  Coal  Co.,  and  D.  F.  Hurd,  secretary  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Vein  Operators’  Association  of  Ohio 
were  among  the  Cleveland  coal  men  attending  the 
conference  with  Secretary  Redfield’s  price-stabfliza- 
tion  board  in  Washington  last  week. 

Tim  E.  Barry,  who  for  ten  years  was  manager  in 
Akron  and  Youngstown,  for  the  Pittsburgh  Coal 
Co.  has  been  made  a  vice-president  of  the  Kendall 
Coal  Mining  Co.,  Cleveland.  Trenton  L.  Cole  for¬ 
merly  with  the  New  York  Coal  Co.,  Columbus,  has 
become  assistant  secretary  of  the  Kendall  company. 

Work  is  to  be  started  about  May  1  by  the  Clark- 
son  Coal  &  Dock  Co,  Cleveland,  on  improvements 
costing  $125,000  to  its  dock  at  Duluth.  A  late-type 
rig  with  a  6-ton  clamshell  will  be  installed.  The 
dock,  when  improved,  will  have  a  capacity  for  150 
cars  a  day. 

An  advertising  campaign  has  been  started  in  the 
daily  newspapers  of  Cleveland  by  the  Pittsburgh 
Vein  Operators’  Association  of  Ohio.  Co-operation 
between  the  coal  operators  and  consumers,  with  the 
warning  that  only  this  will  keep  coal  prices  from 
soaring,  is  sought. 


The  people  in  this  country  who  are  complaining 
of  high  prices  for  coal  have  only  to  make  compari¬ 
sons  with  the  prices  prevailing  elsewhere  to  see  that 
they  are  really  very  fortunate.  They  are  lucky  not 
only  with  respect  to  what  they  have  to  pay,  but  by 
reason  of  being  able  to  get  all  the  coal  they  want 
at  any  price.  There  are  very  few  countries  in  the 
world  where  such  a  condition  prevails. 


Obey  your  conscience— Buy  Victory  Bonds. 


twentieth  Anthracite  District. 

Production  of  coal  in  the  Twentieth  anthracite  dis¬ 
trict  of  Pennsylvania  during  the  calendar  year  1918 
was : 

Company-  Address.  Tons. 

Phila.  &  Reading  C.  &  I.  Co,  Potts ville .  2,744,032 

Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co,  Wilkes-Barre .  674  286 

T°tal-  }J}8 . 3,418,318 

Total>  1917  .  3,474,078 

P .  C.  Fenton,  Inspector. 

Twenty-second  Anthracite  District. 

.  Production  of  coal  in  the  Twenty-second  anthra¬ 
cite  district  of  Pennsylvania  during  the  calendar  year 
1918,  was : 

Company  Address.  Tons. 

Phila.  &  Reading  C.  &  I.  Co,  Pottsville. . . .  2,270,226 

Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co,  Wilkes-Barre . 1,014,711 

Midvalley  Coal  Co,  Wilburton .  334,712 

Harleigh-Brookwood  Coal  Co,  Pottsville...  425,962 
East  Bear  Ridge  Colliery  Co,  Mahanoy  City  232,266 

W.  H.  McTurk  Coal  Co,  Philadelphia .  122^599 

Locust  Dale  Coal  Co, -  .. 

Laurel  CM.  Co,  . .  . 

i°;a!’  4,S 

Total,  1917  . 13,620,043 

William  Reid,  Inspector. 
Twenty-fifth  Anthracite  District. 

Production  of  coal  in  the  Twenty-fifth  anthracite 
district  of  Pennsylvania  during  the  calendar  year 
1918,  was: 

Company —  Address.  Tons. 

Phija.  &  Reading  C.  &  I.  Co,  Pottsville....  1,530,^10 
Susquehanna  Collieries  Co,  Wilkes-Barre..  803,021 
Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co,  Wilkes-Barre .  194  373 

Jota!>  }J}8  .  2, 528,’ 204 

Total,  1917  .  2,721,097 

Charles  J.  Price,  Inspector. 
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Weston  Dodson  &  Co.  Anonunce  the 
Appointment  of  Two  New  Representatives. 

Weston  Dodson  &  Co.,  Inc.,  general  offices,  Beth¬ 
lehem.  Pa.,  announce  the  appointment,  effective  April 
1,  1919,  of  Homer  H.  Allen,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  as 
their  western  sales  manager,  with  offices  at  1026  Il¬ 
luminating  building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Allen  will  have  charge  of  all  sales  of  anthra¬ 
cite  and  bituminous  coal  in  the  territory  west  of 
Buffalo,  Erie,  and  Pittsburgh.  He  will  also  main¬ 
tain  a  temporary  office  at  201-32  Madison  avenue, 
Detroit.  With  his  sixteen  years  of  active  experience 
in  this  territory,  Mr.  Allen  is  well  qualified  as  west¬ 
ern  representative. 

H.~J.  Welch  is  appointed  sales  agent  at  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  and  will  cover  western  New  York  and  On¬ 
tario. 


Anthracite  Prices  at  Mines  and  Tidewater 


White  Ash. 


Red  Ash. 


Lykens  Valley. 


f - 

- - * - 

F.  o.  b.  New  Y ork 

f 

-\ 

F.  o.  b.  New  York 

r 

F.  o.  b.  New  Yorl 

Mines. 

Lov.-er  Ports. 

Mines. 

Lower  Ports. 

Mines. 

Lower  Ports. 

Broken  . 

.  $5.95 

$7.80 

$6.15 

$8.00 

$6.40 

$8.25 

Egg  . 

.  5.85 

7.70 

6.05 

7.90 

6.30 

8.15 

Stove  . 

..  6.10 

7.95 

6.30 

8.15 

6.70 

8.55 

Chestnut  . 

. .  6.20 

8.05 

6.30 

8.15 

6.70 

8.55 

Pea  . 

. .  4.30-4.80* 

6.05-6.55* 

4.90 

6.70 

5.15 

6.90 

Buckwheat  . 

. .  3.00-3.40* 

4.75-5.15* 

•  .  .  • 

•  ... 

.  ... 

•  ... 

Rice  . 

. .  2.40-2.75* 

4.15-4.50* 

.... 

.... 

.  ... 

.  ... 

Barley  . 

'Highest  quotations 

..  1.35-2.25*  3.10-4.00* 

represent  Company  circular. 

.... 

.... 

.... 

Soft  coal  tonnage  transported  over  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  RR.  during  February  this  year  amounted  to 
2,293,179  tons,  compared  with  3,225,974  tons  in  same 
month  of  1918,  a  decrease  of  932,795  tons,  or  28.8 
per  cent.  For  two  months,  shipments  amounted  to 
5,221,310  tons,  against  5,938,547  tons  last  year,  a 
decrease  of  717,237  tons,  or  12  per  cent.  Coke  ton¬ 
nage  carried  for  the  two  months  this  year  amounted 
to  322,556  tons,  against  438,508  tons,  a  decrease  of 
115,952  tons,  or  26.4  per  cent. 


Civilization  insurance— Victory  Liberty  Bonds. 


No  War  Profit  for  Anthracite. 

We  are  authorized  to  say  that  the  advertisement 
concerning  anthracite  prices  which  appeared  in  many 
papers  early  in  February  was  issued  by  the  Anthra¬ 
cite  Bureau  of  Information.  Recent  comment  which 
ascribed  its  origin  to  another  source  was  erroneous. 

Certainly  the  point  in  regard  to  a  greater  margin 
was  well  made,  for  anthracite  was  almost  the  only 
industry  which  did  not  secure  a  war  profit.  Even 
bituminous  received  more  consideration  from  the 
authorities,  much  as  the  profits  of  that  trade  were 
trimmed  down. 

France  in  1918  imported  altogether  20,138,013  met¬ 
ric  tons  of  coal  and  briquettes,  as  against  18,399,831 
tons  in  1917. 


The  development  of  the  Alaskan  coal  fields  still 
attracts  a  great  deal  of  attention  on  the  part  of  the 
Government,  and  a  commission  of  three  naval  offi¬ 
cers,  a  mining  engineer  and  a  geologist  will  soon 
make  a  trip  up  there,  as  reported  in  these  columns 
last  week,  to  see  what  can  be  done  with  reference  to 
the  mining  and  transportation  of  coal.  The  distance 
of  the  Alaskan  coal  fields  from  all  centers  of  popu¬ 
lation  and  industrial  activity  seems  to  be  overlooked 
in  a  particularly  oblivious  way.  Alaskan  coal  de¬ 
livered  at  a  point  no  further  inland  than  Denver 
would  probably  cost  $25  a  ton,  and  it  can  be  seen 
how  far-fetched  are  the  occasional  magazine  articles 
relative  to  Alaska  supplying  the  main  portion  of  the 
United  States  with  coal.  There  may  be  tonnage 
enough  in  the  ground  up  there,  but  it  is  a  far  cry  to 
put  it  in  the  cellars  of  consumers. 


“S.  S.  BARLEY”  STEAM  ANTHRACITE 

will  evaporate  more  water  per  pound  of  coal  than  any  known  Buckwheat  or  Screenings,  if  used  with  fine  grates. 

IT  IS  ENTIRELY  FREE  FROM  SLATE,  DIRT  OR  DUST 

HEAT  UNITS  OVER  12,000 

Burn  75%  to  100%  with  Carling  Turbine  Blowers  and  Pinhole  Grates.  Daily  Capacity  of  Operation,  500  Tons. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES  AND  FULL  PARTICULARS 
PRODUCED  BY  THE 

SCHUYLKILL  RIVER  MINING  CO. 


Operation  at  Auburn,  Pa. 


Main  Office,  944  Oliver  Building,  Boston 


Sunday  Creek  Coal  Co. 

The  Buckeye  Coal  and  Railway  Co. 
The  Ohio  Land  and  Railway  Co. 


Outlook  Building, 
COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


Producers  and  Shippers  of  Genuine 

SUNDAY  CREEK  and  SEDAL1A  COAL 

J.  R.  FITZER,  General  Sales  Agent 


IRWIN  VALLEY  GAS  COAL  CO. 


INCORPORATED 


High-Grade  Gas  and  Steam  Coals 

WIDENER  BUILDING 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


PITTSBURGH  A  ALLEGHENY  COAL  CO. 

HIGH  GRADE  STEAM,  DOMESTIC  AND  SMITHING 

COAL 

M.  M.  HART,  Preit.,  51  Chambers  SI.,  N*w  York  CHy,  N.  Y. 


G.  W.  COLSON,  Gan.  Mgr.,  Kiltaaning.  Pa. 
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One’s  Loss  Another’s  Gain. 


Business  Goes  Largely  to  Those  Who  Feature 
Quality  and  Service. 

To  the  Editor: 

Now  that  all  railroad  centers  are  featuring  auto¬ 
bus  lines  and  waiting  rooms,  local  trains  are  losing 
from  one  to  two  coach-loads  every  trip.  It  must  tell 
on  the  finances  for  it  is  an  ancient  saying  that  short- 
riders  pay  best. 

The  small  suburban  coal  yards  also  are  losing  cus¬ 
tomers.  The  big  city  plants  are  able  by  a  little 
previous  arrangement  to  fill  bins  in  a  half  day,  even 
away  out  of  town,  and  have  the  fuss  over  with,  while 
the  smaller  plant  would  lose  money  by  trying  to  hire 
outside  rigs  and  match  the  “rush  storing”  time. 

\\  hile  the  public,  up  to  now,  has  seemed  unwilling 
to  pay  very  much  for  extra  service  in  fuel,  the  time 
may  come  when  quality  and  preparation  both  will 
count,  notwithstanding  the  advice  of  a  prominent 
producer  who,  we  imagine,  has  never  had  to  stand 
the  gaff  of  the  homemakers’  complaints. 

No  doubt  if  the  hamlet  butcher  refused  to  cut  up 
the  hind  quarter  into  suitable  pieces  the  housekeepers 
would  have  to,  but  coal  producers,  who  have  sections 
of  the  country  which  are  almost  all  their  own,  ought 
to  remember  that  where  there  are  two  retail  meat 
markets  or  two  coal  yards  they  vie  in  polite  atten¬ 
tion. 

Unscreened  coal  may  be  all  right  from  the  whole¬ 
saler’s  standpoint  but  coal  dirt  burns  only  with  a 
blower.  Any  engineer  will  tell  you  that.  And  to  tell 
the  public  what  they  ought  to  like  is  a  good  deal  the 
same  as  the  “before  the  flood”  milk-man,  with  his 
diluted  product,  assuring  his  customer  that  its  blue 
would  match  her  dishes. 

The  coal  retailer  is  up  against  the  housewife’s 
rendering  of  the  old  song  “I  want  what  I  want  when 
I  want  it.”  And  it  is  only  in  time  of  scarcity  that 
‘Any  old  thing  goes.”  We  love  a  bluffer  in  poker 
but  net  in  business. 

Quality  and  Quantity  at  destination  will  in  some 
future  time  be  required  of  the  wholesalers  of  coal 
just  as  in  other  lines  of  business.  It  has  largely  been 
because  of  the  mixing  up  of  railroad  and  mine- 
owners  that  the  present  loose  methods  prevail  and 
if  the  National  Wholesalers  do  nothing  else  than  ac¬ 
cept  the  terms  laid  down  at  Worcester  the  retailers 
will  call  it  genuine  reform.  S.  D.  L. 

National  Coal  Association  Finds  Many  Miners 
Anxious  to  Return  to  Europe. 

Approximately  twelve  per  cent  of  the  foreign- 
born  miners  employed  in  bituminous  coal  fields  of 
the  United  States  expect  to  return  to  Europe  as  soon 
as  they  can  obtain  passports,  according  to  a  survey 
of  the  situation  made  by  the  National  Coal  Associa¬ 
tion.  Slightly  more  than  half  of  those  who  return, 
the  survey  shows,  plan  to  remain  permanently  in 
Europe.  The  remainder  expect  to  come  back  to 
America  after  more  or  less  lengthy  visits  to  relatives 
and  friends  on  the  other  side. 

The  figures  obtained  by  the  National  Coal  Associa¬ 
tion  cover  approximately  one-third  of  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  foreign-born  workers  in  bituminous  fields. 
Out  of  a  total  of  105,760  such  workers  whose  inten¬ 
tions  were  ascertained,  12,178  declared  they  would 
return  to  Europe.  Those  intending  to  remain  there 
numbered  6,125;  those  expecting  to  return  again  to 
America  totaled  5,973,  and  63  were  uncertain  as  to 
whether  they  would  come  back  or  not. 

Should  the  proportion  thus  ascertained  hold  good 
throughout  the  entire  industry,  of  the  estimated  300,- 
000  foreign-born  workers  in  bituminous  fields,  about 
36,000  will  return  to  Europe  when  trans-Atlantic 
transportation  facilities  return  to  normal,  and  of  this 
number  more  than  18,000  would  remain  there  per¬ 
manently. 


Major  Ralph  Knode,  formerly  of  the  National 
Fuel  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  who  has  been  serving  in  France 
for  many  months  in  connection  with  the  distribution 
of  coal  to  the  army,  is  now  home  again  and  is  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  International  Fuel  Corporation  of  that 
city. 


Uruguay  as  a  Market  for  American  Coal. 

Shipments  to  That  Country  Show  Big  Increase  for  1918,  but  Doubt  Is  Expressed  as  to  How 
Much  of  This  Can  Be  Retained  in  Face  of  European  Competition. 


The  records  show  that  228,000  tons  of  American 
coal  was  exported  to  Uruguay  last  year,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  101,000  tons  in  1917.  In  spite  of  this 
big  increases,  doubt  is  expressed  by  a  writer  in  The 
Americas,  published  by  the  National  City  Bank  of 
New  York,  as  to  how  much  of  this  trade  can  be 
retained  under  normal  conditions. 

Reference  is  made  to  the  lack  of  American  coal¬ 
ing  stations  and  American-owned  industries  being 
a  great  obstacle  to  the  building  up  of  a  permanent 
export  trade  in  competition  with  British  and  Ger¬ 
man  exporters.  The  same  is  true  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  of  other  South  American  countries,  and 
is  one  of  the  factors  that  has  to  be  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration  in  forecasting  the  future  of  American 
coal  in  those  markets. 

Referring  to  pre-war  conditions,  the  writer  in 
question  says  that  there  are  several  reasons  for  the 
comparatively  unimportant  position  held  by  our  coal 
in  the  Uruguayan  market.  “First,”  he  says,  “there 
are  no  American  coal  companies  operating  in  Uru¬ 
guay,  while  the  British  and  German  firms  with 
branches  in  all  the  principal  parts  of  the  world,  have 
been  established  there  for  many  years.  Except 
for  the  packing  plants  owned  and  managed  by 
American  interests  there  are  no  large  coal  users  of 
American  nationality. 

Trade  Split  on  National  Lines. 

“As  a  consequence  the  British  coal  importers  have 
the  support  of  large  users  of  their  own  nationality 
and  can  count  upon  their  trade,  inasmuch  as  the 
coal  trade  in  Uruguay  has  always  been  split  largely 
along  national  lines — the  British  firms  buying  from 
British  coal  dealers.  If  in  addition  to  these  disad¬ 
vantages  it  is  considered  that  British  coal  can  under- 


comparatively  unimportant  position  held  by  our  coal 
sell  American  coal  because  of  the  lower  freight,  it 
is  evident  that  the  American  product  is  heavily 
handicapped  at  the  start  unless  unforeseen  condi¬ 
tions  should  shut  off  entirely  shipments  from  Great 
Britain. 

So  far  as  can  be  judged,  in  the  absence  of  au¬ 
thoritative  statistics,  the  present  consumption  of  coal 
for  shore  use  is  only  about  half  of  the  normal  con¬ 
sumption  before  the  war.  At  that  time  the  average 
yearly  importation  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  240,- 
000  tons  or  20,000  tons  per  month.  In  1915,  due  to 
general  difficulties  of  shipment  and  consequently 
high  prices,  the  amount  fell  to  190,000  tons,  and  it 
is  stated  that  the  present  monthly  sales  for  shore 
consumption  vary  from  8,300  to  10,000  tons,  or  from 
100,000  to  120,000  tons  a  year.  This  amount  includes 
coal  used  by  manufacturing  and  industrial  estab¬ 
lishments,  public  utility  companies,  river  and  harbor 
craft  and  for  domestic  use. 

"The  amounts  of  bunker  coal  taken  on  by  boats 
in  the  harbor  has  steadily  decreased  during  the  last 
three  years,  both  due  to  the  smaller  amount  of  ton¬ 
nage  entering  the  port  and  also  to  the  decreasing 
importance  of  Montevideo  as  a  coaling  station.  In 
1914,  when  11,596,735  tons  of  foreign  shipping  en¬ 
tered  the  port,  375,473  tons  of  bunker  coal  were 
taken  aboard.  In  1915,  8,260,477  tons  of  shipping 
entered,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  total  supplied 
during  the  year  was  about  120,000  tons. 

The  present  monthly  average  bunker  consump¬ 
tion  of  coal  is  estimated  at  about  4,000  tons,  and 
will  not  in  any  case  exceed  50,000  tons  or  60,000 
tons  a  year.  This  amount  is  50  per  cent  of  that  for 
1915  and  about  14  per  cent  of  the  stated  amount  put 
on  board  in  1914.” 


Second  Bituminous  District,  Pennsylvania. 

Production  of  coal  in  the  Second  bituminous  dis¬ 
trict  of  Pennsylvania  during  the  calendar  year  1918, 
was : 

Company—  Address.  Tons. 

Jamison  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Greensburg .  859,400 

Hostetter-Connells  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Scottdale..  707,407 

Keystone  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Greensburg .  580,187 

Latrobe-Connellsville  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Greensburg  518,553 

H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co.,  Scottdale .  440,795 

Shenango  Furnace  Co.,  Wilpen.. .  284,715 

New  Alexandria  Coke  Co.,  Greensburg.  !.  284,220 

Graff  Mining  Co,,  Blairsville .  229,064 

Westmore-Conns.  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Ligonier...  221,380 

Atlantic  Crushed  Coke  Co.,  Greensburg .  197,961 

Bradenville  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Blairsville .  190,975 

Greensburg-Conns.  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Ligonier. . . .  176,442 

Mt.  Pleasant  Coke  Co.,  Greensburg .  164,785 

Ramey  Coal  Co.,  Inc.,  Ligonier .  163,358 

Connellsville  C.  &  F.  Co.,  Connellsville _  159,748 

Saxon  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Latrobe .  152.773 

Lig.  Diamond  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Ligonier .  150,425 

Donohoe  Coke  Co.,  Greensburg .  135,124 

St.  Clair  Coal  Co.,  Ligonier .  110,084 

Unity-Connels.  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Latrobe .  94,727 

Vogele  Coal  Co.,  Ligonier . . .  80,540 

E.  A.  Humphries  C.  &  C.  Co„  Scottdale .  78,988 

Marietta-Connells.  Coke  Co.,  Connellsville..  66,570 

Inland  Coal  Co.,  Greensburg .  60,585 

Whyel  Coke  Co.,  Uniontown .  56,216 

Oakville  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Latrobe .  49,831 

Ridge  Coal  Co.,  Latrobe . . .  46,138 

'Mt.  Pleasant  By-Prod.  Coal  Co.,  Greensburg  41,960 

D,  W.  Jones,  Latrobe .  38,384 

Seger  Bros.  Coal  Co.,  Millwood .  35,017 

A.  H.  Pollins,  Southwest . 34,768 

Smaller  operators  . . . . . . . . .  73,622 

Total,  1918 . r*. : . . . .  .6.484,742 

C.  B.  Ross,  Inspector. 


If  Old  Glory  means  anything  to  you,  Buy  Victory 
Liberty  Bonds. 


Predicts  Serious  Labor  Shortage. 

Huntington,  W.  Va.,  April  2.— What  is  giving 
operators  of  the  Logan  and  other  mining  districts 
more  than  passing  concern  is  the  prospect  of  a  seri¬ 
ous  labor  shortage  in  the  future  with  the  resumption 
of  activity  in  the  industry.  A  prediction  that  there 
will  be  such  a  shortage  is  made  by  A.  J.  Dalton,  of 
the  Main  Island  Creek  Coal  Co.,  one  of  the  largest 
producing  companies  in  the  Logan  field. 

Many  mines  are  closed  down,  and  even  where 
operations  have  not  been  entirely  suspended  it  is 
only  possible  for  miners  to  find  work  during  one  or 
two  days  a  week.  Naturally,  miners  have  left  the 
state  by  the  hundreds.  As  Mr.  Dalton  sees  it,  when 
the  present  period  of  inactivity  comes  to  an  end, 
there  will  be  a  most  insistent  demand  for  coal,  and 
there  will  be  a  labor  shortage  which  will  prove  to 
be  a  very  serious  handicap.  As  the  export  demand 
increases  this  labor  shortage  will  be  even  more  pro¬ 
nounced,  in  Mr.  Dalton’s  opinion.  He  says  when 
the  time  does  come  in  which  coal  can  be  sold,  it  is 
going  to  be  a  serious  problem  of  getting  enough 
•men  to  produce  it. 


Municipal  Yards  Out  of  Favor. 

One  advantageous  feature  following  the 
recent  developments  is  the  prospective 
elimination  of  a  great  deal  of  the  once 
customary  desire  for  municipal  coal  yards 
and  other  such  features.  Closer  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  coal  handling  cost  in  the  recent 
past  will,  no  doubt,  suggest  a  “hands  off” 
policy  and  the  co-operation  of  the  trade 
with  the  public  authorities  instituted  under 
the  trying  conditions  of  the  winter  of  1917- 
18  will  no  doubt  be  the  means  of  presenting, 
in  the  future  as  it  has  in  the  past  year,  the 
experiments  in  public  ownership  that  at  one 
time  seem  destined  to  go  through  without 
opposition. 
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Mechanical  Dump  Bodies  for  Coal  Trucks. 


No  Chains! 


Hand  and 

Power  Hoist 

Fixed  Angle 
at  All  Heights 

Maximum  Effi¬ 
ciency  from  Your 
Motor  Trucks. 


Patented  Dump 
Bodies  for  All 
Purposes,  any 
Capacity, 
any  Chassis. 

Write  for  Details 
as  to  the 
Good  Points. 


I 

Quick  Unloading,  with  Least  Wear  and  Tear 


EDWIN  A.  MOORE, 


Foot  of  Robeson  St. 


Reading,  Pa. 


G.  B.  ST.  GEORGE, 

President 


TELEPHONE:  CORTLAND  1638 


L.  V.  BERMINGHAM, 

Secretary  and  Treasurer 


St.  George  Coal  Co. 


Anthracite 


149  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 

R  t  t  C^'lron  Co.  BitlHIlf  IIOUS 

Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Sales  Co. 


COX’S  CALCULATED  TONNAGE  RATES  BOOK 


320,000  CALCULATIONS  .  Invoice*,  freight  bill*,  coal  bUl*.  etc.  O"® 
weight  to  one  thou*and  ton*.  Rate*  every  five  cent*  advance.  Tell*  amount 
at  a  glance.  Weights  given  in  ton*  and  hundredweight*.  Extension*  Gro»» 

Issued  in  three  volume*:  lc  to  $6.00;  $6.00  to  $8.00;  lc  to  $8.00. 

COX’S  TARIFF,  TONNAGE  AND  PRICE  EXTENSIONS 

The  Gros*  Ton  Book. 

220  page*.  176,000  calculation*.  Weight*  given  every  hundiwd  pownde,  100  to 
160,000.  Extension*,  at  rate*  per  Gross  ton,  Sc  to  $5.50.  , 

Can  be  used  to  reckon  payroll*,  miner*  wage*,  etc.  »oc« 

rate.  Save  time,  labor,  money,  brain*.  Railroad  companies  and  large  shippers 
use  them.  Sent  on  approval. 

CHARTER  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Harri.barg,  Pa.  


ANNUAL  STATISTICAL  REVIEW 

NOW  IN  PREPARATION 

by  Persons  with  Years  of  Experience  in  the  Publishing  of 
Coal  Trade  Statistics. 

Orders  Solicited. 

SAWARD’S  JOURNAL,  15  Park  Row,  New  York 


Penn  Fuel  Company 

COAL 

1  Broadway  -  -  New  York 


H.  H.  HEINER,  President 


GEO.  H.  BARKER,  Vice-Pres. 


THE  MAYNARD  COAL  COMPANY 

M&N^hippe£P  Ohio,  Kentucky  and  West  Virginia  Coal 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

The  Superior  Coal  and  Doek  Company 

Dock*:  SUPERIOR,  WIS.  Offices:  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

DULUTH,  MINN.  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
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Aew  York  Shippers  to  File  Demurrage  Complaint. 

At  Meeting  Held  Last  Thursday  It  Was  Decided  to  Raise  Fund  for  Purpose  of  Beginning 
Proceedings  to  Secure  Cancellation  of  Charges  Since  December  1. 


At  a  meeting  of  coal  shippers  held  in  the  White¬ 
hall  Club  last  Thursday  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Wholesale  Coal  Trade  Association  of  New  York, 
it  was  voted  to  raise  a  fund  for  the  purpose  of 
filing  a  formal  complaint .  with  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  regarding  the  tidewater  demur¬ 
rage  question. 

I  he  motive  of  the  action  is  to  secure  an  order 
from  the  Commission  requiring  the  railroads  to 
cancel  all  demurrage  charges  that  have  accrued  on 
coal  at  tidewater  since  December  1,  on  the  ground 
that  the  rates  are  unjust,  unreasonable  and  discrimi¬ 
natory,  and  to  compel  the  Railroad  Administration 
to  establish  reasonable  rules. 

The  contention  of  the  New  York  association  re¬ 
garding  the  injustice  of  the  present  rules  are  set 
forth  as  follows  by  Secretary  Allen: 

(1)  They  are  unjust  and  unreasonable  in  and  of 
themselves,  because  the  war-time  condition  which 
they  were  made  to  meet  ceased  to  exist  upon  the 
signing  of  the  Armistice. 

(2)  They  are  unjust,  unreasonable  and  discrimi¬ 
natory  as  compared  to  seven  days’  free  time  and  $1 
per  diem  at  Charleston,  S.  C. 

(3)  They  are  unjust,  unreasonable  and  discrimi¬ 
natory  as  compared  to  the  recently  fixed  regulations 
at  the  lakes,  providing  for  five  days’  free  time, 
AVERAGED  OVER  A  PERIOD  OF  FOUR 
MONTHS,  and  $1  per  diem. 

(4)  Having  been  unjust  and  unreasonable  since 
the  disappearance  of  the  war-time  conditions  which 
made  them  just  and  reasonable,  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission,  on  so  finding,  will,  upon  appli¬ 
cation,  order  the  refunding  of  all  charges  collected 
since  they  became  unjust  and  unreasonable. 

On  the  strength  of  these  contentions  it  was  voted 
to  follow  Mr.  Allen’s  advice  and  institute  formal 
proceedings  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  to  have  the  accruals  since  December  1 
cancelled,  especially  in  view  of  the  situation  which 
developed  during  March  as  a  result  of  the  boat¬ 
men  s  strike.  The  plan,  as  agreed  to  at  Thursday’s 
meeting  is  for  each  shipper  to  turn  over  to  the 
Wholesale  Coal  Trade  Association  as  sum  equivalent 
to  five  per  cent  of  his  total  demurrage  bills  from 
December  1  to  April  30.  The  fund  thus  raised  will 
be  used  for  engaging  counsel  and  defraying  other 
expenses. 

Committee  Will  Canvass  Trade. 

A  committee  will  be  appointed  by  President  Mar¬ 
shall  of  the  association  to  canvass  the  entire  trade 
with  a  view  to  securing  the  co-operation  of  shippers 
not  represented  at  the  meeting.  It  is  expected  that 
the  Philadelphia  trade,  and  possibly  the  coal  men  at 
Baltimore  and  Hampton  Roads,  will  join  in  the 
move.  It  is  estimated  that  approximately  $500,000 
in  demurrage  has  accrued  at  the  tidewater  ports 
since  December  1,  the  December  demurrage  being 
entirely  on  anthracite.  If  enough  shippers  agree  to 
the  proposition  to  enable  the  association  to  collect 
five  per  cent  on  $300,000  of  this  amount,  it  would 
provide  a  fund  of  $15,000,  which  it  is  believed  will 
about  cover  the  expense  of  conducting  the  case. 

The  status  of  the  negotiations  with  the  Railroad 
Administration  over  the  demurrage  question  and 
the  continuation  of  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange 
is  described  in  a  recent  letter  from  Charles  S. 
Allen,  secretary  of  the  Wholesale  Coal  Trade  As¬ 
sociation,  to  W.  A.  Marshall,  president  of  the  or¬ 
ganization.  Mr.  Allen  told  of  his  visit  to  Wash¬ 
ington  last  week  and  his  interview  while  there  with 
Robert  C.  Wright,  who  acted  as  spokesman  for  the 
Railroad  Committee.  Mr.  Wright  had  previously 
written  a  letter  stating  that  the  Railroad  Adminis¬ 
tration  intended  to  continue  the  $2.00  rate  at  tide¬ 
water,  which  was  in  effect  during  March,  and  in¬ 
crease  the  free  time  from  three  to  five  days  ef¬ 
fective  April  1. 

Regarding  Mr.  Wright’s  communication  and  his 
subsequent  verbal  statements,  Mr.  Allen  said  in  his 
letter  to  Mr.  Marshall : 


Prom  paragraphs  numbered  1  and  3  of  Mr. 
V  right  s  letter  of  March  20  I  drew  the  inference, 
and  this  was  concurred  in  by  all  those  with  whom 
I  consulted  here  and  in  Washington,  that  it  was 
the  intention  to  abolish  the  Tidewater  Coal  Ex¬ 
change  unless  it  should  first  be  proven  that  a  suf¬ 
ficient  number  would  use  the  exchange  to  justify 
its  continuance.  After  discussing  the  matter  with 
Mr.  Wright,  however,  it  developed  that  the  ex¬ 
pressions  in  his  letter,  while  in  negative  form,  were 
intended  to  convey  an  affirmative  fact,  that  is  to 
say,  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange  would  be  con¬ 
tinued  unless  it  should  later  prove  that  so  many 
shippers  would  withdraw  from  the  voluntary  use 
of  the  pools  as  to  make  their  continuance  undesir¬ 
able.  from  the  standpoint  of  the  expense  of  main¬ 
taining  the  necessary  machinery. 

I  then  discussed  with  Mr.  Wright  the  matter  of 
reconsidering  the  free  time  allowance  and  per  diem 
charge,  as  fixed  in  his  letter;  but  met  with  no 
favorable  response  from  him ;  on  the  contrary  his 
statement  was  that  he  did  not  believe  his  committee 
would  consent  to  a  further  modification  of  the 
regulations.  However,  he  stated  that,  upon  request 
of  the  shippers  at  Hampton  Roads,  his  committee 
was  reconsidering  the  matter  of  extending  the  time 
and  reducing  the  per  diem  charge  on  export  ship¬ 
ments.  I,  at  the  same  time,  requested  him  to  have 
his  committee  reconsider  the  matter  with  respect  to 
coal  shipped  for  domestic  consumption  and  he  prom¬ 
ised  to  place  the.  matter  before  them. 

Cancellation  of  Demurrage  Charges. 

“I  then  again  discussed  with  Mr.  Wright  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  cancellation  of  all  demurrage  charges  at  the 
port,  of  New  York  from  the  beginning  of  the  boat¬ 
men’s  strike.  He  expressed  sympathy  with  those 
who  were  suffering  under  this  condition,  but  said 
that  the  Railroad  Administration  was  not  inclined 
to  comply  with  our  request  for  a  cancellation  of 
these  charges  because  of  thereby  establishing  a 
precedent. 

“However,  Mr.  Wright  suggested  that  the  matter 
be  placed  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis¬ 
sion  in  an  informal  manner  and  when  that  was  done 
and  the  commission  communicated  with  the  Rail¬ 
road  Administration  that  the  latter  would  then  ask 
the  commission  for  any  suggestion  it  might  have  to 
make  in  the  premises.  This  suggestion,  as  I  pointed 
out  to  Mr.  Wright,  does  not  conform  to  the  ordinary 
practice  in  presenting  matters  to  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  for  consideration  on  its  in¬ 
formal  docket. 

“In  the  afternoon  of  Wednesday  I  had  an  inter¬ 
view  with  Chairman  Aitchison,  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  in  which  I  laid  before  him 
all  of  the  facts  surrounding  the  situation  at  New 
\'  ork  with  respect  to  the  accumulation  of  demurrage 
due  to  the  strike;  he  manifested  great  interest  and 
agreed  to  place  it  before  the  other  members  of  the 
commission  that  afternoon,  which  was  done,  and, 
yesterday,  when  I  communicated  with  him  further,' 

I  was  informed  that  the  subject  had  been  referred 
to  Division  2  of  the  commission,  consisting  of 
Commissioners  Clark,  Daniels  and  Wholley  and  that 
I  would  be  given  a  hearing  by  that  Division. 

“I  met  th°se  gentlemen  in  Commissioner  Clark’s 
office  yesterday  afternoon  and  discussed  the  matter 
at  length  with  them.  I  found  them  all  to  be  in  a 
mood  of  entire  sympathy  with  the  coal  shippers 
and  to  be  disposed  to  do  everything  possible;  but, 
after  thoroughly  canvassing  the  situation,  Commis¬ 
sioner  Clark,  who  is  the  chairman  of  the  division, 
stated  that  in  view  of  previous  decisions  of  the  com¬ 
mission,  some  of  which  dated  as  far  back  as  1907  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  recommend  to  the  Railroad 
Administration  the  cancellation  of  these  demurrage 
charges  of  the  ground  of  the  existence  of  the  strike. 

“I  pointed  out  the  extraordinary  situation  sur¬ 
rounding  this  particular  strike,  but  was  unable  to 
change  the  decision  of  the  commission  that  it  could 
not,  under  the  law,  authorize  a  cancellation  of  these 


charges  without,  at  the  same  time,  opening  the  door 
for  similar  cancellation  on  account  of  a  strike  at 
any  place  and  time. 

Must  File  Formal  Complaint. 

“The  result  of  the  interviews  in  Washington  has 
been  to  confirm  my  opinion,  previously  expressed 
to  you,  that  there  is  nothing  left  in  this  situation 
but  to  bring  a  formal  complaint  before  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission  attacking  the  reason¬ 
ableness  of  these  charges  not  only  for  the  period 
of  the  strike  but  since  approximately  December  1, 
1918,  and  to  use  as  a  basis  for  that  attack  the  re¬ 
cent  action  of  the  Railroad  Administration  in  re¬ 
ducing  these  charges,  an  acknowledgement  on  their 
part  that  they  were  unreasonable,  also  their  other 
recent  action  in  fixing  five  days  free  time,  averaged 
over  a  period  of  four  months,  and  $1  per  diem  per 
car,  at  the  lakes,  this  latter  constituting  discrimina¬ 
tion  as  well.” 


Harbor  Strike  About  Over. 


lugboat  Men  Expected  to  Follow  Lead  of 
Barge  Captains  in  Accepting  Terms. 

I  he  boatmen’s  strike  in  New  York  harbor  came 
to  an  end  early  in  the  week  so  far  as  the  coal 
barge  captains  are  concerned,  as  their  union  decided 
to  accept  an  increase  of  $20  a  month  in  wages  and 
waive  all  other  demands.  The  new  rate  is  $110  a 
month,  the  owners’  original  offer. 

From  the  first  many  of  the  captains  were  op¬ 
posed  to  the  strike,  and  in  fact  never  did  strike  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word.  They  remained  on 
their  boats  and  would  have  performed  their  usual 
duties  if  it  had  been  possible  to  get  the  barges 
towed.  In  some  cases  the  owners  continued  to 
pay  them  their  wages  simply  to  act  as  watchmen. 

Until  the  strike  was  officially  ended  the  tugboat- 
men’s  union  refused  to  permit  the  railroad  tugs  to 
tow  the  barges  of  private  owners  except  when  they 
had  been  taken  over  by  the  Government,  through 
the  medium  of  the  Railroad  Administration  or  the 
Army  or  Navy  Departments,  and  manned  with 
crews  that  had  been  given  all  the  concessions  asked 
for. 

It  was  impossible  to  get  privately  operated  barges 
towed  to  and  from  the  lower  ports,  for  the  railroad 
tugs  would  not  handle  them  and  independent  tug 
owners  refused  to  send  their  boats  further  south 
than  Arlington.  The  number  of  independent  tugs 
manned  with  non-union  crews  has  been  increasing 
steadily,  so  that  for  the  last  two  or  three  weeks  it 
has  been  possible  to  get  boats  towed  from  point  to 
point  in  the  upper  harbor  with  reasonable  prompt¬ 
ness  by  paying  higher  than  the  regular  towing 
charges.  This  resulted  in  the  diversion  of  a  heavy 
tonnage  to  Port  Liberty,  but  as  one  side  of  the  pier 
is  shut  down  for  repairs  there  was  a  limit  to  the 
amount  that  could  be  loaded  there.  Arlington  also 
did  a  disproportionate  amount  of  business. 

With  the  ending  of  the  captain’s  strike,  towing 
on  the  usual  scale  was  resumed  from  South  Amboy, 
Perth  Amboy  and  Port  Reading.  The  first  tows 
came  up  Tuesday  night.  There  is  still  a  lot  of  delay 
in  getting  the  boats  handled  after  the  railroad  tugs 
drop  them  in  the  upper  harbor,  and  this  will  continue 
to  be  the  case  as  long  as  any  considerable  number 
of  tugs  remain  idle.  But  there  is  enough  power 
available  to  take  care  of  power-houses,  steamships 
and  other  classes  of  consumers  who  are  so  urgently 
in  need  of  coal  as  to  be  willing  to  pay  high  towing 
rates.  Retail  yards  are  also  being  supplied  with  an 
increasing  tonnage  of  anthracite,  those  on  the  west 
side  faring  better  than  the  east  side  yards,  owing 
to  their  geographical  position  with  respect  to  the 
North  River  loading  ports. 

After  the  captains  returned  to  work  less  than  5,000 
men  remained  on  strike  of  the  16,000  harbor  work¬ 
ers  who  originally  quit,  and  the  general  opinion  was 
that  the  tugboat  employes  who  were  still  holding 
out  would  soon  return  to  work  on  the  liberal  terms 
offered  by  the  private  owners. 


We’ve  won— now  we’ll  settle! 
Victory  Bonds  buy  prosperity ! 
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Analysis  of  the  mine  sample  usually  indicates  a  better  grade  of  coal  as  regards 
heating  value  and  ash  content  than  the  actual  commercial  shipment.  For  this  rea¬ 
son  the  mine  sample  should  be  considered  as  representing  the  coal  that  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  under  only  the  most  favorable  conditions  of  mining  and  preparation. 

The  United  States  Navy  analysed  25  commercial  shipments — not  mine  samples 
—of  ADMIRALTY  New  River  Smokeless  Coal,  loaded  by  their  barges  and 
steamers  at  Hampton  Roads  with  the  following  result: 


Moisture  2.6 
Ash  4.5 


Vol.  Matter  18.9 
Sulphur  .88 


Fixed  Carbon  76.6 
B.  T.  U.  14,921 


ADMIRALTY  Coal  is  used  by  the  United  States  Government,  by  large  steam¬ 
ship  lines,  by  railroads  and  industrial  plants,  because  they  find  it  to  be  equal  to,  if 
not  better  than,  the  best  grades  of  Cardiff  coal  from  Southern  Wales.  It  is  mined 
with  special  care,  assuring  an  unusual  freedom  from  natural  impurities. 

The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Coal  &  Coke  Co. 

(SELLING  AGENTS  FOR  NEW  RIVER  COLLIERIES  CO.) 

Executive  Office,  120  Broadway,  New  York  City 


WESTERN  OFFICE 
First  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 
Cincinnati,  O. 


W.  H.  Newman 
Trafalgar  Bldgs., 
Northumberland  Ave., 
London,  S.  W. 


SOUTHERN  OFFICE 
Colorado  Bldg. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


SHIPPING  OFFICES 
Sun,  W.  Va. 
Eccles,  W.  Va. 


TIDEWATER  OFFICE 
Arcade  Bldg. 
Norfolk,  Va. 


-FOREIGN  AGENTS- 


M.  C.  Piggott 
4  Lloyds  Ave., 
London,  E.  C. 


River  Plate  P.  S.  Nicolson  &  Cia. 

Chadwick,  Weir  &  Co.,  Ltd.  8  Rua  Visconde  de  Itaborahy  8 
25  De  Mayo,  158  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil 

Buenos  Ayres 
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New  York  Notes. 

The  Garfield  &  Proctor  Coal  Co.  has  telephone 
service  under  the  numbers  Beekman  8354,  and  also 
Beekman  8355  and  8356. 

The  coal  firm  of  William  Kraemer  &  Co.,  College 
Point,  has  taken  out  incorporation  papers.  The 
name  remains  unchanged. 

\\ .  A.  Marshall  and  Howard  J.  Lyons  are  among 
the  recently  elected  members  of  the  American  Mu¬ 
seum  of  Natural  History. 

__  W.  B.  Calkins,  consulting  engineer  for  the  George 
E.  Warren  Co.  of  Boston  and  other  well-known  coal 
houses,  was  a  recent  visitor  in  trade  circles. 

D.  F.  Gallagher,  of  the  Hartmann-Blanchard  Co., 
is  recovering  from  an  attack  of  scarlet  fever  which 
has  kept  him  away  from  business  for  nearly  a  month. 

S.  D.  Fobes,  eastern  manager  of  the  Flat  Top  Fuel 
Co.,  is  making  frequent  visits  to  Boston  and  vicinity, 
getting  in  touch  again  with  the  trade  of  his  old 
stamping  ground! 

John  Stoddard,  formerly  engaged  in  the  whole¬ 
sale  coal  business  in  this  city  on  his  own  account, 
has  opened  an  office  at  29  Broadway  as  the  Ameri¬ 
can  representative  of  D.  L.  Flack  &  Son  of  London. 

R.  Y.  Anderson,  Jr.,  who  resigned  his  position 
on  the  sales  staff  of  the  Majestic  Coal  Co.  last  year 
to  enlist  in  the  navy,  was  discharged  a  few  days 
ago  and  expects  to  announce  a  new  trade  connection 
shortly. 


One  of  the  attendants  at  the  Worcester  conven¬ 
tion,  reading  of  the  hold-up  in  front  of  the  Ban¬ 
croft,  says  that  Springfield  will  have  to  guarantee 
“safety  first”  if  the  folks  there  want  to  land  the  next 
convention.  How  about  this,  Mr.  Halstead? 


WANTED 


Responsible  coal  wholesaler  in  New  York 
City  desires  to  become  New  York  repre¬ 
sentative  of  firm  producing  high  class  bitu¬ 
minous  or  steam  sizes  of  anthracite  coal. 
Address  “Hudson,”  care  of  Saward’s 
Journal. 


WANTED  :  By  wholesale  coal  company, 
experienced  salesman  to  sell  anthracite  and 
bituminous  coal  in  Northern  New  York 
State  and  Canada  territory.  Answer  stating 
qualifications.  Address  “X,”  care  Saward’s 
Journal. 


WANTED  :  By  a  large  wholesale  coal  firm, 
salesman  for  territory  in  Eastern  New  Eng¬ 
land,  anthracite  and  bituminous.  Address 
“Anthracite,”  care  Saward’s  Journal. 


WANTED 


Business  Builder,  accountant  expert  on 
credits  and  collections;  over  fifteen  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  coal  business,  seeks  respon¬ 
sible  position.  Address  “Manager,”  care  of 
Saward’s  Journal. 


“Wanted  by  well  established  New  York 
house  a  live  agressive  and  energetic  sales- 
man,  age  25-35  years,  experience  preferred 
but  not  absolutely  necessary,  commission 
and  moderate  salary  guaranteed.  Address: 
“New  York”  care  of  Saward’s  Journad. 


An  established  company,  with  large  pro¬ 
duction  of  best  quality  coals,  desires  to  com¬ 
municate  with  men  familiar  with  Tidewater, 
New  York,  New  England  and  Pittsburgh 
District  markets,  with  the  purpose  of  secur¬ 
ing  representatives  for  branch  offices.  Only 
high  class,  aggressive  men  will  be  consid¬ 
ered.  All  applications  treated  strictly  confi¬ 
dential.  Please  communicate  with  “Repre¬ 
sentatives,”  care  of  Saward’s  Journal,  giving 
full  information  as  to  experience,  present 
situation,  age  and  qualifications. 


It  was  in  1907  that  Charles  L.  Smith  entered  the 
services  of  Whitney  &  Kemmerer.  His  wholesale 
affiliations  have,  therefore,  extended  over  a  period 
of  12  years,  not  eight  years,  as  we  recently  an¬ 
nounced. 

W.  F.  McCormack,  for  18  years  with  the  firm  of 
Meeker  &  Co.,  died  on  Wednesday  following  a  brief 
illness  with  typhoid  pneumonia.  Funeral  services 
will  be  held  today  at  St.  Joseph’s  Church,  Sixth 
avenue  and  Washington  Place. 

It  is  reported  that  a  number  of  dealers  having 
yards  on  the  Mott  Haven  Canal  are  arranging  for 
a  combination  that  will  put  them  in  position  to  meet 
possible  competition  from  the  twelve-million-dollar 
company,  the  formation  of  which  is  progressing 
steadily,  we  are  told. 

Robson  L.  Greer  has  been  appointed  New  York 
representative  of  H.  H.  Lineaweaver  &  Co.,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Lewis  W.  Shaub,  who  became  connected 
with  Weston  Dodson  &  Co.  on  April  1.  Mr.  Greer, 
who  recently  received  his  discharge  from  the  navy, 
was  formerly  engaged  in  business  at  Lebanon,  Pa. 

The  accounting  department  of  Castner,  Curran  & 
Bullitt  will  be  moved  from  Philadelphia  to  New 
York  next  week,  with  a  view  to  securing  greater 
concentration  of  forces.  The  executive  and  sales 
headquarters  of  the  company  have  been  located  in 
New  York  for  several  years,  but  Philip  A.  Castner, 
secretary  and  treasurer,  has  remained  in  Philadel¬ 
phia.  With  the  removal  of  his  department  to  this 
city  the  Philadelphia  office  will  be  discontinued. 


Western  Roads  Seek  Coal. 

Chicago,  April  4. — Western  railroads  are  now 
seeking  bids  on  tonnage.  This  is  quite  general  and 
operators  are  busy  preparing  their  figures.  It  seems 
evident  that  roads  have  instructions  from  Director 
General  Hines  not  to  await  further  conferences  at 
Washington  looking  to  the  stabilization  of  prices, 
but  to  go  ahead  and  buy  fuel  at  lowest  attainable 
figures.  It  is  expected  that  large  steam  consumers 
will  follow  suit,  thus  inaugurating  an  active 
buying  movement. 


Pennsylvania  Smithing 
Coal  Co.,  Inc. 

Wells  Creek  Smithing  Coal 

Laboratory  tests  of  this  coal  show  the  following  results: 


Moisture  . 0.70 

Volatile  Matter  .  17.87 

Fixed  Carbon  .  75.50 

Ash  . 5.93 

100.00 

Sulphur  .  0.62 

Phosphorus  .  0.008 

B-  T-  U . 15,012 

Fusing  Point  .  2,781 


Unexcelled  for  Welding  and  Forging  Purposes 


No.  1  Broadway  New  York 


NO.  1  BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


GAS  COAL— STEAM  COAL 
BY-PRODUCT  COKING  COAL 
FOUNDRY,  FURNACE  and  CRUSHED  COKE 
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Established  1884 


WE  MINE 
AND  SELL 
GOOD  COAL 


Peabody  Coal  Company 

General  Office*: 

McCORMICK  BUILDING 
CHICAGO 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Office: 

Syndicate  Trust  Building 


WHITE  BAND 


n 


TRANSPORTATION 


THOMAS  J.  SCULLY 


NO.  I  BROADWAY 

NEW  VORK 


TUGS 
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TOWING 

FREIGHTING 

WRECKING 


TUGS  &  BARGES  owned*by  me,  ci rry  a  BAND  (WHITE) 
and  are  always  “TUNED”  up  f«r  business, 
GIVE-MEA-RING.  TELEPHONE  >660  -  8661  BOWLING  GKF.EN 
Towing  and  Freighting  on  Long  Inland  Sound  4  Specialty 
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ENERGY  COAL 


A  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  coal,  mined  in 
Southern  Illinois  and 
the  equal  of  any  coal 
produced  there. 

Southern  Illinois 
produces  the  best 
coal  mined  in  the 
state. 


Mined  and  Sold  by 


TAYLOR  COAL  CO 

Old  Colony  Bldg. 
CHICAGO 

Wright  Bldg.,  St.  Louis 
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Philadelphia  Notes. 

Rienecker  &  Schwegler,  American  &  Berks  Sts., 
are  making  extensive  repairs  to  their  trestle.  In  the 
meanwhile  they  are  serving  their  extensive  trade  by 
hauling  from  the  public  railroad  yard  nearby. 

The  coal  yard  of  T.  F.  McEvoy  &  Son  at  West 
Conshohocken,  Pa.,  was  completely  destroyed  by 
fire  during  the  past  week,  including  sheds  and 
automobile  truck.  The  loss  has  been  placed  at 
$10,000. 

Harry  Loeper,  proprietor  of  the  Waverly  Coal 
Co.,  at  54th  St.,  and  Whitby  Ave.,  took  a  day  off 
recently  to  visit  Ocean  City,  N.  J.  He  took  a  cottage 
during  last  summer  and  enjoyed  it  so  much  that  he 
expects  to  be  an  ocean  commuter  during  the  com¬ 
ing  season. 

The  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co.  has  issued  an 
interesting  blotter  to  the  trade  showing  a  picture  of 
the  operation  producing  the  first  anthracite  coal  in 
the  history  of  the  industry.  The  blotters  also  bear 
the  imprint  of  the  salesmen  pushrng  the  “Old  Com¬ 
pany  product  in  this  territory,  W.  D.  Hammer  and 
W.  R.  Moyer. 

The  members  of  the  Philadelphia  Coal  Exchange 
held  an  interesting  meeting  on  the  evening  of  April 
1,  at  which  time  the  question  of  cash  and  credit  was 
thoroughly  gone  into.  All  the  dealers  have  been 
so  well  pleased  at  the  results  of  the  past  two  years 
when  their  business  was  on  a  cash  basis  that  they 
are  anxious  to  continue  the  plan. 

Martin  F.  Connor,  who  has  been  recuperating 
from  a  strenuous  two  years  of  the  retail  coal  bus¬ 
iness  by  a  six  weeks  sojourn  in  California,  has  re¬ 
turned.  He  says  the  trip  has  put  him  in  fine  fettle 
and  he  is  more  than  anxious  to  get  back  in  the 
harness.  His  return  was  somewhat  hastened  by 
the  serious  illness  of  his  brother,  who  took  charge 
of  the  retail  yards  in  the  absence  of  the  owner. 

The  Greenwich  coal  piers  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  are  being  rapidly  demolished.  The  piers 
when  first  built  were  a  marvel  of  their  day,  over 
5,000,000  feet  of  lumber  being  used  in  their  con¬ 
struction.  After  the  site  is  cleared  municipal  docks 
will  be  built  by  the  city.  The  railroad  company 
has  replaced  the  old  piers  with  more  modern  ones 
nearby,  being  equipped  with  the  most  up-to-date 
car  dumpers. 

J.  C.  Gerbron  is  about  to  make  extensixe  improve¬ 
ments  to  his  yard  at  Fox  Chase.  Due  to  the  rapid 
growth  of  this  suburban  community  his  business  has 
increased  until  he  finds  it  necessary  to  materially 
lengthen  his  trestle  and  thus  provide  additional 
storage  room.  When  this  work  is  completed  it  is 
his  intention  to  stock  up  for  a  busy  winter,  which 
will  be  particularly  necessary  this  year  when  most 
people  are  so  reluctant  to  buy  in  advance  of  their 
needs. 

Section  18  of  the  Victory  Loan  Committee,  which 
comprises  the  coal  interests  of  this  city,  both 
wholesale  and  retail,  held  a  get-together  dinner 
at  the  Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel  on  the  4th  inst. 
Much  enthusiasm  was  produced  and  there  is  not  the 
least  doubt  that  the  local  trade  will  do  as  great 
work  in  this  respect  as  they  have  on  all  of  the  other 
Liberty  Loan  issues.  It  is  confidently  believed  that 
no  other  trade  is  as  well  organized  in  this  respect 
as  are  the  Philadelphia  coal  men. 

The  J.  S.  Wentz  Co.,  producers  of  “Dependable 
Anthracite  are  doing  a  fine  piece  of  advertising  for 
their  customers.  This  consists  of  a  postal  card 
folder  in  colors  setting  forth  the  reasons  why  con¬ 
sumers  should  place  their  winter  orders  at  this 
time.  In  addition  it  contains  interesting  historical 
information  as  to  coal,  together  with  a  monthlv. cal¬ 
endar.  It  is  understood  there  will  be  six  monthly 
issues  of  the  folder,  all  of  which  bear  the  retailer’s 
address,  giving  each  an  individual  distinction. 


Chicago  Notes. 


J  he  offices  of  the  Clinton  Coal  Co.  have  been  re¬ 
moved  from  960  Old  Colony  building  to  1500  First 
National  Bank  building. 

Peter  Speltz,  president  of  the  Speltz  Coal  &  Grain 
Co.  of  Albert  Lea,  Minn.,  was  in  Chicago  early  this 
week  looking  over  the  coal  situation. 

C.  n.  Karstrom,  of  the  Big  Creek  Collieries  Co.,  is 
back  from  a  trip  to  Minnesota  where  the  interest  in 
supplies  for  the  coming  year  is  found  to  be  growing 
rapidly. 

The  General  Western  Fuel  Co.  of  Toledo,  Ohio, 
has  appointed  William  P.  Lloyd  its  sales  representa- 
ti\e  in  the  Chicago  district.  Mr.  Lloyd  comes  from 
the  By-Products  Coal  Corporation’s  organization. 

^Lieut.  Wm.  Robson,  late  of  Uncle  Sam’s  flying 
corps  and  brother  of  Lieut.  John  Robson,  has  hooked 
up  with  the  selling  force  of  the  Fort  Dearborn  Coal 
Co.  He  will  cover  Wisconsin  and  southern  Illinois. 

Wm.  B.  Jess,  of  the  Springfield  District  C.  M.  Co., 
was  in  Chicago  last  week  conferring  with  F.  S.  Pea¬ 
body  and  other  leading  operators  regarding  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  south  central  section  of  the  Springfield 
district. 

S-  La  fond,  coal  dealer  at  Kankakee,  Ill.,  came 
to  Chicago,  Tuesday,  for  a  conference  with  Jack 
Keiflein  of  the  New  Kentucky  Coal  Co.  He  says 
dealers  are  beginning  to  look  out  sharply  for  next 
winter’s  yard  supplies. 

A.  W.  Crawford,  of  Hillsboro,  Ill.,  we'l-known  in 
the  Chicago  trade,  has  optioned  large  acreage  of 
coal  land  between  Shipman  and  Bunker  Hill  in 
Macoupin  county,  this*1  state,  and  will  start  develop¬ 
ment  work  very  soon. 

The  Berwind-White  C.  M.  Co.,  with  western  head¬ 
quarters  in  the  People’s  Gas  building,  report  that 
they  are  making  extensive  improvements  on  their 
properties  around  Windber,  Pa.,  calling  for  an  addi¬ 
tional  investment  of  about  two  million  dollars. 

Lieut.  Lewis  C.  Cobb,  who  has  just  returned  from 
the  service  in  France,  has  joined  the  sales  force  of 
the  Mitchell  &  Dillon  Coal  Co.  and  will  take  care 
of  the  business  in  northern  Illinois  and  southern 
Wisconsin.  Lieut.  Cobb’s  home  is  at  Waterloo,  la. 

The  Chicago  C.  &  M.  Co.  is  now  represented  on 
the  road  by  the  following:  M.  D.  Bell,  who  covers 
Michigan ;  A.  H.  Churchill,  who  travels  eastern 
Illinois  and  western  Indiana,  and  F.  E.  McFarland, 
who  has  this  week  joined  the  organization  and  will 
cover  the  state  of  Iowa. 

The  Elk  Horn  Coal  Corporation  has  entered  the 
Chicago  field  and  opened  an  office  in  the  Fisher 
Building,  placing  G.  G.  Smith  in  charge.  Thos.  F. 
Gough,  formerly  with  the  Fort  Dearborn  Coal  Co., 
has  become  associated  with  the  new  office  as  sales¬ 
man.  Manager  Smith  is  a  former  Philadelphian. 

The  Third,  Fifth  and  Sixth  Vein  Indiana  opera¬ 
tors  are  getting  together  nicely  on  the  deal  to  mar¬ 
ket  their  combined  output  through  four  selling 
agents,  Bickett  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Walter  Bledsoe  & 
Co.,  W.  S.  Bogle  &  Co.  and  Richards  &  Sons.  One 
additional  mine  lined  up  this  week.  Nearly  all  mines 
in  the  district  are  in  the  deal. 

C.  F.  Sherrard,  of  the  Third  Vein  Coal  Co.,  Ladd ; 

C.  C.  Swift,  of  the  La  Salle  County  Carbon  Coal  Co.| 

La  Salle:  G.  W.  Gallon,  of  the  Toauca  Coal  Co.! 
Toauca;  Geo.  W.  Monser,  of  the  Wenona  Coal  Co., 
Wenona,  and  F.  Murphy,  of  the  Murphy,  Linskey 
&  Kasher  Coal  Co.,  Pontiac,  were  out-of-town  Illinois 
operators  in  town  Tuesday  to  attend  one  of  the  reg¬ 
ular  meetings  of  the  Northern  Illinois  Coal  Opera¬ 
tors’  Association.  Nothing  special  was  dene,  it  was 
stated,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  session. 


Buffalo  Trade  Notes 

Col.  M.  R.  Kelly  of  Hedstrom  &  Co.,  Chicago,  vis¬ 
ited  the  parent  office  last  week  on  his  way  to  New 
York. 

J.  T.  Roberts  spent  the  latter  part  of  last  week  in 
Montreal.  He  found  few  people  who  wanted  coal, 
but  he  struck  a  blizzard  with  two  feet  of  snow  com¬ 
ing  down. 

There  are  at  present  33  cargoes  of  coal  loaded 
here,  ready  to  sail  for  the  upper  lakes.  After  the 
mildest  winter  on  record  the  coal  cars  came  in  on 
April  2  so  badly  frozen  up  that  men  had  to  go 
aboaid  and  loosen  the  coal  up  with  pickaxes  to  get  it 
unloaded. 

The  trade  was  somewhat  enlivened  by  the  many 
bids  for  the  big  slack  contract  of  the  Larkin  Com¬ 
pany  last  week.  Quite  a  few  low  bids  were  included 
in  the  list,  but  it  is  declared  that  they  practically  all 
represented  cheap  coal,  while  good  coal  was  quoted 
high.  The  successful  bid  was  not  made  public. 

The  government  and  the  Donner-Union  Coke  Co. 
have  again  united  in  developing  the  by-product  coke 
plant  on  Buffalo  River  in  the  city.  It  was  begun 
during  war  time  and  considerable  work  was  done, 
but  was  laid  aside  when  the  war  ended.  A  large 
coke  producer  is  in  prospect.  Work  will  be  pushed 
rapidly. 

Among  the  Buffalo  coal  men  in  attendance  on 
the  Canad’an  Retail  Association's  convention  in 
ioronto  this  week  are  E.  H.  Read  of  the  D.  L.  &  W. 

S.  M.  Stanley  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co. ; 
Robert  Beatty  of  the  Lehigh  Valley;  F.  H.  Hoag  of 
the  V  eaver  Coal  Co. ;  Clarence  F.  Westfall  of 
1  home,  Neale  &  Co.,  and  K.  D.  McMurrich. 


Some  Baltimore  Happenings. 

40  mo  of  BalBmore  wil1  ^is  week  open  bids  on 
0.U  tons  of  soft  coal  for  various  municipal  de¬ 
partments.  Bids  closed  last  Wednesday. 

Jere  H.  Wheelwright,  former  president  of  the 
Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  and  now  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  company,  spent  some 
time  at  his  desk  in  Baltimore  ■  this  week,  having 
returned  from  a  trip  to  Arizona,  where  he  went  to 
recover  from  the  effects  of  an  attack  of  influenza. 

John  K.  Shaw,  of  Shaw  Brothers,  who  was 
d  rector  for  Maryland  for  the  Public  Service  Reserve 
and  also  of  the  Federal  Employment  Service,  has 
resigned  as  a  “dollar-a-year  man”  and  is  back  at  his 
desk  in  his  private  business. 

The  Haifa  Brothers  Coal  Co.  has  resumed  the 
operation  of  its  Potomac  mines  after  a  considerable 
period  of  inactivity. 


ryv  -  —  ..  ■ 

Imports  of  coal  into  Spain  during  the  year  1918 
amounted  to  467,459  tons,  compared  with  1,093,896 
JrA1??*/11  while  amount  of  coke  imported  was 

60.557  tons,  against  73,362  tons  in  1917. 


Fire  was  discovered  early  this  week  in  an  aban¬ 
doned  section  of  the  Girard  Mammoth  colliery,  near 
Shenandoah,  Pa.,  and  at  latest  report  all  efforts  to 
prevent  it  from  spreading  were  proving  unsuccessful. 
The  blaze  was  started  by  sparks  and  cinders  from 
a  burning  culm  bank  nearby  being  blown  into  an 
old  opening  during  a  heavy  wind  storm. 


Chicago  Coal  Merchants  Nominate  Officers. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Coal  Mer¬ 
chants  Association,  officers  were  nominated  to  serve 
during  the  coming  year,  as  follows: 

President— Wm.  D.  Elmstrom,  W.  W.  Lill,  Milton 
L.  Robinson,  Geo.  P.  Koehler. 

Vice-President— Geo.  P.  Koehler,  Robt.  H.  Clark 
Jacob  Best.  ’ 

Secretary-Treasurer— A.  J.  Bunge.  Ashley  Miller, 

?00'  wh  Tr\  JaC0b  Best’  R  E‘  Downey,  Homer 
Jones,  W.  W.  Lill. 

Directors-Loop:  G.  J.  Menthe,  R.  H.  Clark  H 
H  Taylor  North  Side :  W.  W.  Lill,  Jacob  Best, 
Wm.  Quinlan.  West  Side:  Chas.  H.  Drieske,  C.  H. 
Chase  H.  C.  Taylor.  South  Side:  Henry  Clark, 
b.  M.  Fulton,  F.  E.  Downey.  Producers  and  Whole¬ 
salers:  W.  H.  Harris,  E.  Carver,  Jr.,  W.  IJ.  Rut¬ 
ledge,  A.  Mitchell,  Dr.  J.  E.  Beebe,  W.  J.  Dillon, 
L.  Romanski.  Governing  Board :  Messrs.  Robinson, 
Elmstrom,  Bunge,  Koehler,  Fulton,  Tracy  Wright 
W.  P.  Worth,  C.  R.  Campbell,  C.  E.  Reading- 

The  election  will  take  place  Tuesday,  April  8,  at 
6 :30  p.  mv  at  the  Fort  Dearborn  Hotel,  where  the 
annual  blow-out  of  the  coal  trade  will  be  held.  Fol¬ 
lowing  a  dinner  at  $1.50  a  plate  a  musical  and  speak¬ 
ing  program  will  be  rendered.  Members  and  their 
friends  are  invited  and  a  large  attendance  is  antici¬ 
pated. 
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THE  MARKET  SITUATION. 

The  leading  position  must  be  given,  this 
week,  to  mention  of  the  change  for  the 
better  that  has  occurred  in  the  anthracite 
market.  That  is  clearly  the  outstanding 
feature  of  the  trade  situation,  for  the 
lethargy  has  been  transformed  suddenly  in¬ 
to  activity  and  the  collieries,  in  general,  are 
now  operating  full  time  after  nearly  three 
months  of  curtailment.  This  sudden  spurt 
of  buying  is  attributed  to  the  eagerness  of 
the  retail  dealers  to  get  a  certain  amount  of 
tonnage  shipped  this  month,  before  the  first 
of  the  monthly  advances  goes  into  effect  on 
May  1st  and  to  the  further  fact  that  their 
own  business  has  improved. 

After  a  period  of  hesitation  many  of  their 
customers  have  placed  their  usual  spring 
orders,  having  decided  that  there  is  a  very 
slim  prospect  of  being  able  to  buy  cheaper  by 
waiting  to  a  later  date  and  realizing,  on  the 
other  hand  they  are  not  only  practically  cer¬ 
tain  to  pay  more  for  their  fuel  but  may 
perhaps,  encounter  another  coal  shortage  in 
the  bargain.  Many  of  the  anthracite  people 
say  that  the  present  flurry  is  to  be  regarded 
as"  temporary  and  a  reversal  to  dullness  is 
expected  a  little  later  in  the  season,  but  the 
change  is  welcomed  while  it  lasts. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  chief  difficulty 
this  year,  so  far  as  domestic  "coal  is  con¬ 
cerned.  will  not  be  influencing  the  retailers 
to  stock  up  but  in  getting  the  consumers  to 
take  coal  in  early.  As  has  been  pointed  out 
several  times,  the  bins  of  the  consumers 
large  and  small  constitute  the  best  and  most 
economical  storage  facilities.  The  National 
Coal  Merchants  Association  is  doing  splen¬ 
did  work  in  arranging  for  a  publicity  cam¬ 
paign  to  cover  this  feature  and,  no  doubt, 
excellent  results  will  be  attained.  The  fact 
remains,  however,  that  unless  there  is  a 
marked  industrial' revival  small  buyers  will 
not  feel  inclined  to  tie  up  their  cash  early 
in  a  coal  supply  to  be  utilized  six  months  or 
more  in  the  future.  The  theoretical  ad¬ 
vantages  of  so  doing  will  be  offset  by  the 
practical  circumstance  of  lack  of  cash  or 
uncertainty  as  to  their  own  future  position. 

The  remembrance  of  the  mild  season 
recently  terminated  will  also  be  an  import¬ 
ant  factor  and  it  will,  no  doubt,  be  in  order 
to  emphasize,  to  some  extent  at  least,  in 
trade  advertising  and  the  commercial  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  retailers  in  general,  that  it  is  not 
likely  there  will  soon  be  another  such  mild 
season.  In  fact,  the  records  of  the  Weather 


Bureau  show  that  seasonal  temperatures 
constitute  a  veritable  see-saw  and  a  mild 
winter  is  almost  invariably  followed  by  a 
cold  one.  So  definitely  is  this  exemplified 
by  charts  that  the  circumstances  may  be 
counted  upon  perhaps  as  definitely  as  any 
future  condition  of  so  uncertain  a  matter  as 
future  weather. 

As  time  goes  on  and  certain  of  the  in¬ 
flated  market  prices  drift  to  somewhat 
lower  levels  there  will  be,  no  doubt,  con¬ 
siderable  said  as  to  the  upward  tendency  of 
the  price  of  coal,  but  the  fact  can  be  em¬ 
phasized  that  anthracite  obtained  nothing  in 
the  way  of  a  war-profit  such  as  many  other 
lines  of  business  obtained  and  while  many 
bituminous  producers  fared  well,  the  earn¬ 
ings  from  coal  enterprises  in  general  were 
sharply  restricted,  so  that  to  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  times  there  will  be  up¬ 
ward  adjustments  needed  in  the  coal  busi¬ 
ness  pending  the  time  when  a  radical  change 
eventuates  in  the  cost  of  labor  and  supplies. 

How  long  this  will  be  is  a  matter  of  much 
interest  to  the  business  community  in 
general,  the  belief  being  widespread  that  a 
protracted  period  must  intervene.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Irving  Fisher  of  Yale,  in  an  address 
sent  out  by  authority  of  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor,  refers  to  the  change  in  con¬ 
ditions  as  a  “price  revolution,”  and-  com¬ 
pares  the  situation  with  the  changes  of  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  Middle  Ages  when  abnormally 
low  prices  were  readjusted  and  never  went 
back  to  what  they  formerly  were.  There 
are  indefinite  references  in  Holy  Writ  to 
remarkable  low  figures,  such  as  wages  of  a 
penny  a  day,  and  certain  it  is  that  the 
wonderful  development  of  the  gold  re¬ 
sources  of  the  world  in  the  last  60-odd  years 
and  the  more  recent  expansion  of  credit 
facilities,  have  developed  a  period  of  in¬ 
flation  which  may  prevent  such  a  down¬ 
ward  revision  of  prices  as  resulted  after  the 
close  of  the  Civil  War  when  greenback  quo¬ 
tations  were  reduced  to  more"  stable  prices 
adjusted  on  a  gold  basis. 

In  the  bituminous  trade  contracting  pro- 
gressess  slowly  with  comment  as  to  reduced 
prices  here  and  there,  but  in  general,  the 
high  cost  of  labor  and  supplies  prevents  such 
cuts  as  might  have  been  seen  under  other 
circumstances.  Much  attention  is  directed 
to  the  controversy  revealed  by  develop¬ 
ments  at  Washington  and  while  Director 
General  Hines  has  some  friends  in  the  trade 
who  approve  of  his  efforts  to  secure  the 
best  possible  price  for  the  tonnage  needed. 


it  is  thought  by  many  that  his  criticism  of 
the  propositions  made  goes  rather  too  far 
and  somewhat  resembles  the  upsetting  of 
the  bituminous  price-plan  in  the  early  sum¬ 
mer  of  1917.  Several  statements  from  each 
side  have  been  presented  but  the  matter  is 
apparently  as  far  from  a  settlement  as  ever. 
The  coal  people  seem  to  have  all  the  best  of 
the  argument  so  far  as  the  justice  of  their 
cause  is  concerned.  Certainly  the  railroads 
should  not  expect  to  get  their  coal  at  so  low 
a  price  as  to  enhance  the  cost  of  fuel  to 
other  classes  of  consumers. 

Even  if  contracting  is  held  back  by  vari¬ 
ous  features,  more  inquiry  for  tonnage  is 
being  made  and  spot  sales  are  increasing. 
Buyers  in  the  Middle  West  seem  to  be  active 
on  a  discriminating  basis.  It  is  thought  that 
more  activity  will  soon  develop  and  that 
purchases  will  not  be  so  discriminating  in 
the  near  future.  Certainly  there  was  a  re¬ 
markable  curtailment  of- buying  during  the 
winter  and  the  result  is  reflected  in  the  re¬ 
duction  of  tonnage  movement  during  the 
month  of  February,  this  showing,  as  a  rule, 
for  the  seaboard  lines  a  decrease  of  about 
one-third  compared  with  the  same  month  of 
the  preceding  year.  At  that  time,  of  course, 
a  great  effort  was  being  made  to  get  ton¬ 
nage  forward  in  view,  of  the  crisis  that  had 
developed  in  January  for  lack  of  coal  but 
even  considering  that  we  find  a  notable  fall¬ 
ing  off  for  the  two  months  together  reveal 
a  decrease  of  about  17  per  cent. 

Shippers  of  smokeless  coal  are  encouraged 
by  the  fact  that  the  Shipping  Board 
promises  the  releasing  of  many  ships  for 
coal  transportation  within  60  or  90  days,  but 
there  are  many  who  believe  that  our  home 
requirements  will  be  taking  care  of  every  ton 
of  output  ere  we  have  entered  far  into  the 
summer  months.  A  year’s  production  of 
coal  usually  constitutes  a  year’s  consump¬ 
tion  and  the  recent  decrease  in  production 
must  be  made  up  sooner  or  later,  for  as  we 
have  pointed  our  several  times,  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  coal  during  the  war  was  far 
greater  than  the  purchases  and  the  fact  re¬ 
mains  that  future  activity  will  be  influenced 
by  the  labor  supply. 

Circumstances  of  available  capital  also 
have  a  bearing  on  future  increase  of  coal- 
land  development  and  production.  The  taxa¬ 
tion  program  of  the  Government  is  a  feature 
that  must  be  considered.  With  the  incomes 
of  more  than  a  million  dollars  a  year  being 
subject  to  65  per  cent,  taxation  on  all  sums 
above  that  figure,  and  smaller  amounts 
down  to  quite  ordinary  sums  being  heavily 
charged  in  the  interest  of  the  Government, 
where  will  the  big  additions  to  the  funds  of 
industrial  enterprises  come  from?  It  is  idle 
to  talk  of  new  money  for  railroad  com¬ 
panies  ;  probably  no  one  wants  to  make  in¬ 
vestments  in  transportation  enterprises  now, 
and  even  the  once  fast  reservoir  of  capital 
furnished  by  the  middle  class,  what  the  bol¬ 
sheviks  designate  the  “bourgeois,”  will  not 
be  available  for  many  investments.  They 
are  probably  more  hard  hit  than  any  other 
class  of  the  community.  With  high  taxes 
on  one  hand  and  with  the  increased  cost  of 
all  requirements  on  the  other,  together  with 
the  need  of  keeping  up  a  certain  appearance 
ever  before  them,  surely  it  would  seem  that 
capital  investment,  and'all  that  it  implies  in 
the  exploitation  of  our  natural  resources, 
would  suffer  in  the  present  day  tendency  to 
level  down  capitalistic  accumulations. 

If  Old  Glory  means  anything  to  you,  Buy  Victory 
Liberty  Bonds. 
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Trade  Conditions  at  New  York. 

Anthracite  Trade  Is  Much  More  Active,  with  Most  Collieries  Now  Running  Full  Time- 
Failure  to  Settle  Strike  Causes  Renewal  of  Some  Bituminous  Embargoes. 


The  present  state  of  the  anthracite  trade 
is  in  striking  contrast  to  that  of  a  month  or 
even  two  weeks  ago.  Extreme  dullness  has 
given  place  to  a  degree  of  activity  which 
is  not  quite  up  to  the  normal  for  April,  but 
is  nevertheless  a  pleasant  relief  from  the 
conditions  which  prevailed  in  February  and 
March. 

The  partial  resumption  of  shipments  to 
the  New  York  market  after  a  month’s  in¬ 
terruption  on  account  of  the  boatmen’s 
strike  has  played  a  part  in  swelling  the 
volume  of  tonnage  that  is  being  turned  out 
by  the  collieries,  but  that  is  only  a  minor 
factor.  A  far  more  important  factor  is  the 
revival  in  demand  which  is  noted  from  all 
directions.  Dealers  everywhere  are  report¬ 
ed  to  be  sending  in  orders  for  April  ship¬ 
ment.  In  most  cases  they  are  conservative 
as  to  the  amount  ordered,  but  the  total  of 
their  requirements  is  large. 

Full-time  operations,  were  the  rule  in  the 
region  this  week,  for  the  first  time  since 
January.  Of  course  there  are  quite  a  few 
collieries  closed  for  repairs  and  others  have 
been  abandoned  for  the  time  being,  so  that 
production  is  not  at  its  maximum,  but  the 
usual  weekly  shutdowns  of  two  or  three 
days  on  account  of  “no  market”  were  not 
necessary.  While  most  producers  have  not 
enough  business  on  their  books  to  enable 
them  to  run  full  time  for  the  rest  of  the 
month,  the  indications  are  that  orders  will 
come  along  fast  enough  to  insure  that  re¬ 
sult. 

There  is  the  usual  desire  on  the  part  of 
retailers  to  save  the  May  1  advance,  and 
besides  the  public  is  buying  better.  By 
means  of  newspaper  publicity,  circular 
letters  and  personal  explanations,  consum¬ 
ers,  are  being  persuaded  that  prices  are  at 
their  lowest  now  and  that  it  is  the  part  of 
wisdom  to  put  in  at  least  part  of  their  coal 
during  the  spring.  The  calling  off  of  the 
proposed  investigation  by  Governor  Sproul 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  his  announcement  that 
a  price  increase  is  justified,  has  also  played 
a  part  in  stirring  up  early  buying. 

1  he  city  dealers  are  receiving  consider¬ 
able  anthracite  from  the  upper  ports,  and 
also  continue  to  take  rail  deliveries  at  public 
tracks  and  to  truck  coal  across  the  rivers 
from  pockets  on  the  Jersey  side  and  in 
Long  Island  City.  They  are  anxious  for 
increased  deliveries  of  all  domestic  sizes 
when  the  strike  situation  permits.  Many 
of  them  have  also  made  a  pretty  fair  clean¬ 
up  in  their  stocks  of  steam  sizes. 

The  Bituminous  Trade. 

The  latter  are  being  more  freely  offered 
at  wholesale,  owing  to  increasing  produc¬ 
tion,  and  prices  are  inclined  to  ease  off.  Pea 
coal  is  one  of  the  hardest  sizes  to  move  just 
now  and  some  of  the  individual  shippers 
are  offering  it  50  cents  below  the  circular. 

In  the  bituminous  trade  the  comparative 
position  of  prices  at  tidewater  and  in  the 
region  has  been  reversed,  and  coal  can  now 
be  bought  more  cheaply  for  mine  shipment 
than  at  the  piers  or  in  boats.  This  is  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  embargoes  which  have  shut  off 
tidewater  shipments  to  the  lower  ports 
most  of  the  time  since  early  in  March,  when 


the  harbor  strike  began.  These  embargoes 
have  been  lifted  at  intervals  in  the  case  of 
individual  shippers,  but  for  the  most  part 
they  have  been  in  effect  continuously. 

I  his  has  kept  the  local  accumulation  in 
the  pools  and  afloat  within  bounds  and  has 
had  a  stiffening  effect  on  tidewater  prices, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  has  sharpened 
competition  in  the  all-rail  trade.  Many 
operators  consider  that  it  is  to  their  best 
interests  in  the  long  run  to  give  their  men 
enough  work  to  hold  the  organization  to¬ 
gether,  even  if  that  necessitates  selling  a 
certain  amount  of  coal  below  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction.  This  accounts  for  the  low-price 
offers  which  are  being  made  to  wholesalers 
and  consumers.  For  the  most  part  they  are 
received  from  the  smaller  class  operators. 
The  larger  producers,  as  well  as  the 
medium-sized  operators  with  an  established 
trade,  are  usually  able  to  move  enough 
tonnage  on  contracts  to  enable  them  to  run 
from  two  to  four  days  a  week. 

They  are  not  accepting  orders  below  the 
prices  they  have  been  holding  for  right 
along;  that  is  to  say,  from  $2.75  to  $2.95 
net  on  the  standard  Central  Pennsylvania 
grades  and  $2.50  as  a  minimum  on  lower 
grades.  Fairmont  prices  are  firmer  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  resumption  of  lake  shipments, 
the  market  being  about  $2.25  to  $2.35  on 
mine-run  for  prompt  shipment. 

The  boatmen  s  strike  has  taken  a  new 
lease  of  life,  so  far  as  the  union  tugboat 
employes  are  concerned.  The  refusal  of  the 
South  Amboy  and  Port  Reading  towing 
lines  to  handle  private  boats  from  those 
ports,  after  bringing,  up  a  few  tows  last 
week,  has  resulted  in  a  renewal  of  the 
lower-port  embargoes.  Arlington,  Port 
Liberty  and  Harsimus  are  doing  a  heavy 
business,  however,  the  towing  being  done 
by  independent  tugs  with  non-union  crews. 
In  fact,  the  loadings  over  those  piers  were 
around  800  cars  a  day  part  of  this  week, 
which  is  not  much  below  the  average  daily 
dumpings  over  all  the  piers  before  the  strike 
began,  when  the  movement  was  relatively 
light  owing  to  dull  business. 

Most  of  the  sales  at  tidewater  are  being 
made  in  the  form  of  loaded  boats,  which  are 
bringing  $6.50  to  $6.75  alongside,  as  a  rule. 

Coal  Tonnage  of  New  York  Harbor. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  num- 
bei  of  cars  of  anthracite  and  bituminous 
handled  over  all  the  railroad  coal  piers  in 
New  York  harbor  for  several  weeks  past : 


Week  of — 

Anthra- 

Bitum- 

cite. 

inous. 

February  6-12 . 

.  3,638 

5.273.. 

February  13-19  . 

•  3,532 

6,420 

February  20-26  . 

.  3,017 

4,718 

February  27-March  5  .  . 

.  2.765 

4,763 

March  6-12  .' . 

•  1.121 

1,431 

March  13-19  . 

.  1.504 

1,883 

March  20-26  . 

870 

2,661 

March  27-April  2 . 

•  1.688 

3,492 

April  3-9 . 

•  3,198 

4,205 

There’s  a  fifth  line  to  take— the  Victory  Liberty 
Loan ! 


Conditions-  at  Cincinnati. 


Stocks  Get  Lower  and  Sellers  Report  Many 
Contract  Inquiries. 

The  most  encouraging  fact  in  connection  with  the 
coal  trade  in  Cincinnati  is  the  gradual  increase  of 
contracting  by  steam-users.  This  is  proceeding  cau¬ 
tiously,  and  as  yet  has  not  reached  large  proportions, 
but  the  trade  takes  distinct  encouragement  from  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  little  more  of  it.  Contracts  for 
the  season,  many  of  them  contingent  as  to  price,  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  made  for  domestic  demand  by  jobbers 
and  letailers,  most  of  whom  are  now  seeing,  for  the 
first  time  in  over  a  year,  the  exhaustion  of  their 
long-held  stocks. 

Actual  movement  of  coal  is  as  yet  exceedingly 
limited  in  the  area  represented  by  Queen  City  oper¬ 
ators,  and  it  would  hardly  be  proper  to  say  that  there 
has  been  as  yet  any  significant  quickening  of  opera¬ 
tions,  though  preparations  continue  to  be  made  in 
practically  all  the  producing  districts  for  an  exten¬ 
sive  resumption  of  production.  The  mines  are  being 
cleared  and  the  machinery  overhauled  in  the  case  of 
practically  ell  the  large  properties  as  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  evidence  not  only  of  faith  in  the  .immediate 
future  but  of  business  actually  in  sight. 

The  strongest  demand  yet  realized  for  the  pre¬ 
pared  sizes  of  smokeless  coals  has  been  felt  during 
the  past  week.  It  has  been  so  strong,  in  fact,  that 
operators  have  not  been  able  even  approximately  to 
meet  it.  Lump  has  been  particularly  urgent  in  the 
call.  As  a  natural  result  there  is  a  disposition  to 
stiffen  the  price,  which  has  had  an  upward  tendency 
for  a  month  or  two  past.  Prepared  sizes  of  Hazard 
coal  have  also  been  in  good  demand. 

Smokeless  Producers  See  Relief  Ahead. 

Producers  who  have  a  tide-water  demand,  which 
includes  those  of  the  smokeless  districts  chiefly  and 
those  of  the  higher  grades  of  production  generally, 
have  had  some  encouragement  in  a  few  days  past 
from  the  Shipping  Board,  which  promises  within  60 
or  90  days  an  ample  release  of  large  cargo  ships  to 
carry  all  the  production  for  which  there  is  demand. 
In  spite  of  the  failure  to  keep  former  promises  of 
the  same  general  character  from  the  same  source,  the 
big  coal  companies  with  foreign  selling  organizations 
believe,  that  relief  is  now  really  in  sight. 

Cincinnati  operators  have  reached  the  conviction 
that  systematic  agitation  will  be  necessary  to  insure 
a  recurrence  of  early  buying  on  the  part  of  the  do¬ 
mestic  consumer.  They  are  preparing  for  such  agi¬ 
tation  not  only  together  but  each  in  their  individual 
way.  To  this  end  they  are  resorting  very  generally 
to  the  old  lists,  to  circular  letters,  and  they  are  look¬ 
ing  to  shrewd  methods  of  propaganda  in  the  ever- 
dependable  home  newspaper. 

A  good  deal  of  coal  is  moving  now  to  steam- 
users  on  what  are  known  as  “test”  orders.  Sharp 
competition  for  orders  under  present  conditions 
have  brought  out  conflicting  claims  as  to  relative 
steam-producing  qualifications  in  production.  Manu¬ 
facturers,  who  have  been  divorced  from  their  old- 
time  sources  of  supply  for  several  years  during 
Government  fuel  control,  are  taking  advantage  of  the 
situation  to  try  out  these  claims. 

A  vast  coal  tonnage  is  about  to  be  bought  by 
the  i  ailroads,  and  local  operators  are  very  much 
interested  in  the  question  of  whether  they  are  to 
leturn  to  the  old  way  of  losing-  a  fair  profit  and 
some  money  besides  on  this  tonnage  because  the 
roads  have  the  power  to  impose  on  them  in  the 
matter  of  car  service. 

Prices  hold  firm,  and  there  is  further  assurance 
that  the  season  will  go  through  without  demoraliza¬ 
tion. 


Shipments  of  bituminous  coal  from  the  central 
Pennsylvania  region  over  the  New  York  Central’s 
Beech  Creek  division  during  March  amounted  to 
280,351  tons,  compared  with  404,614  tons  in  the  same 
month  last  year,  a  decrease  of  123,263  tons,  or  30.5 
per  cent.  For  the  first  quarter  this  year,  tonnage 
carried  amounted  to  1,502,040  tons,  against  1,907,535 
tons  in  the  same  period  of  last  year,  a  decrease  of 
405,495  tons,  or  21.2  per  cent. 
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Trade  at  Buffalo. 


While  Bituminous  Lags,  Some  Improvement 
Is  Noted  in  Anthracite. 

The  demand  for  bituminous  is  light.  That  alone 
must  mean  a  poor  market,  and  there  are  other  un¬ 
favorable  circumstances  besides.  The  consumer  does 
not  need  much  coal,  for  he  has  a  good  stock  of  it, 
besides,  he  is  of  the  idea  that  the  prices  are  too 
high  and  must  come  down.  So  he  holds  off.  He 
does  not  try  to  make  contracts  unless  it  is  at  a  fig¬ 
ure  that  is  below  cost,  so  the  contract  situation  is  in 
a  sort  of  deadlock.  The  producers  and  jobbers  are 
much  firmer  than  usual  in  their  determination  to 
make  no  sales  unless  there  is  some  profit  in  them. 
In  some  districts  the  mines  are  run  only  a  day  or 
two  a  week,  so  that  the  miners’  idea  of  five  days  a 
week  and  six  hours  a  day  is  far  surpassed  by  the 
action  of  the  operators. 

•  One  would  think  that  the  miners  would  be  so 
tired  of  idleness  that  they  would  do  almost  anything 
to  get  back  to  work  again.  Still  there  are  all  sorts 
of  rumors  that  after  the  war  is  finally  settled  the 
miners  are  going  to  insist  on  wages  and  hours  that 
they  have  not  even  hinted  of  till  now.  The  difficulty 
comes  in  chiefly  in  the  anthracite  trade.  That  coal 
is  getting  so  high  that  the  common  consumer  is 
asking  what  he  is  to  do  about  it.  He  finds  it  already 
twice  as  high  as  bituminous,  and  the  question  will 
soon  be  how  to  switch  over  from  one  to  the  other. 

The  jobbers  are  anxious  to  make  contracts,  but 
they  say  it  is  not  safe  to  do  much,  for  conditions 
are  likely  to  change  suddenly  and  perhaps  leave 
them  high'  and  dry.  They  cannot  afford  to  lose 
money  now,  after  having  made  so  little  for  years 
past.  So,  with  both  sides  holding  back,  the  contracts 

•  are  few  and  the  prospect  of  increase  is  not  good. 
It  is  well  known  that  a  good  amount  of  contracting 
tends  to  steady  the  market,  but  that  does  not  seem 
to  convince  anyone  that  they  ought  to  be  made  now. 
The  deadlock  is  on,  and  it  is  likely  to  remain  awhile. 
All  that  is  really  needed  is  a  good  starting  up  of 
general  business.  Then  the  consumer  wpuld  have 
to  buy  coal  at  some  price,  and  he  would  pay  what 
is  asked  for  bituminous. 

The  situation  in  Canada  is  no  better,  Jobbers  are 
giving  up  their  offices  there  as  not  paying  expenses. 
The  country  is  still  full  of  coal  bought  for  fuel  that 
was  not  used,  and  that  must  be  worked  off  before 
the  market  will  be  active  again.  Anthracite  sells 
there  at  a  slow  rate,  but  is  reported  to  be  improving. 
It  is  the  same  here.  People  are  trying  to  escape 
the  advance,  and  are  laying  in  their  winter  supply. 

The  loading  of  anthracite  into  lake  vessels  con¬ 
tinues,  but  there  are  no  sailing  orders.  The  ore 
trade  will  rot  move,  so  there  is  riot  much  for  the 
lake  fleet  to  do  and  it  must  wait  till  there  are  down 
cargoes.  It  will  probably  be  late  in  April  before 
business  starts  up. 


Situation  at  Philadelphia. 


Revival  of  Activity  in  Anthracite  Trade — 
Increase  in  Contract  Inquiries. 

There  is  quite  a  little  activity  in  the  anthracite 
trade.  The  fact  that  the  Governor  issued  a  state¬ 
ment  advising  that  his  research  into  the  coal  trade 
had  shown  the  present  prices,  together  with  the  pro¬ 
posed  increase  of  10  cents  per  ton  for  the  next  five 
months  was  justified,  induced  quite  a  little  ordering. 
The  people  at  last  seem  convinced  that  coal  will 
not  be  any  cheaper  and  are  now  placing  their  spring 
orders.  While  the  spring  business  is  not  nearly  so 
heavy  as  last  year,  yet  it  is  very  encouraging. 

Due  to  the  cold  spell  early  in  the  month  many 
of  the  dealers  found  themselves  quite  short  of  some 
sizes.  This  has  been  especially  true  of  stove  and 
nut,  and  in  many  cases  they  have  also  urged  for  egg. 
The  shippers  generally  report  having  good  business 
on  all  three  of  these  sizes,  and  some  of  them  have 
even  stated  to  their  customers  that  they  could  not 
promise  April  delivery  on  stove  and  nut  in  all  in¬ 
stances. 


The  one  unsatisfactory  feature  of  the  situation  is 
the  inactive  state  of  pea.  In  addition  to  most  deal¬ 
ers  having  a  fair  stock  on  hand,  the  shippers  also 
have  considerable  tonnages  standing  in  cars  at  the 
mines  accumulating  demurrage.  1  he  larger  com¬ 
panies  are  also  dumping  some  of  this  size  in  their 
storage  yards.  Most  dealers  complain  that  the  price 
of  pea  is  too  close  to  chestnut,  and  that  their  cus¬ 
tomers  show  little  inclination  to  buy  it  with  the 
margin  so  slight  between  the  two  sizes.  There  is 
also  much  complaint  as  to  the  small  size  of  pea,  espe¬ 
cially  of  coal  in  the  yards,  most  of  which  was 
shipped  during  the  past  year  when  the  preparation 
was  very  much  off  at  times. 

There  has  been  something  of  an  easing  up  in  the 
steam  coals.  Practically  all  operations  are  now 
making  full  time, 1  which  gives  the  companies  suf¬ 
ficient  buckwheat  and  rice  to  meet  demands.  How¬ 
ever,  the  situation  as  to  barley  is  not  the  least  im¬ 
proved,  and  heavier  quantities  than  ever  of  this 
size  are  now  being  sent  into  storage. 

Bituminous  Situation. 

The  bituminous  trade  is  moving  along  quietly, 
with  only  a  moderate  demand  for  spot  coal.  While 
some  coal  is  being  sold  close  to  $2  and  occasionally 
below  this  figure,  it  is  really  remarkable  how  well 
prices  on  good  grades  of  coal  have  been  sustained. 
Shippers,  however,  point  out  that  it  could  not  be 
otherwise,  unless  some  were  so  reckless  as  to  sell 
coal  at  a  loss. 

The  better  grades  of  coal  are  really  difficult  to  get 
for  spot  shipment,  as  contracts  already  made  are 
about  taking  up  every  pound  of  this  coal.  .  If  any¬ 
thing  there  has  been  aft  increase  in  the  inquiries 
from  consumers  asking  in  regard  to  contracts.  They 
are  beginning  to  realize  that  the  prices  are  as  low 
as  they  are  likely  to  be  for  such  business.  Many 
concerns  still  have  heavy  stocks  on  hand,  yet  at  the 
same  time  are  closing  contracts  to  become  effectn  e 
from  thirty  to  sixty  days  hence. 

Shippers  are  already  looking  forward  to  the  com¬ 
ing  winter  with  some  degree  of  anxiety,  as  they. note 
labor  slowly  slipping  away  from  the  region.  It  is  an 
undoubted  fact  that  many  foreigners  having  ac¬ 
cumulated  quite  a  fair  sum  during  the  war  are  re- 
turning  to  their  home  lands,  either  to  stay  or  look 
up  relatives  from  whom  they  have  r.ot  heard  for 
several  years. 

As  yet  there  has  been  no  settlement  of  the  price 
dispute  between  the  producers  and  the  Government 
Railway  Administration.  The  operators,  still  main¬ 
tain  that  thev  should  have  a  fair  profit  for  theii 
fuel  and  hav-  I’oies  that  the  Government  will  see 
the  justice  of  their  claim. 


Twin  Cities  Market  Review. 


Uncertainty'  of  Prices  Holds  Up  Demand  for 
Both  Hard  and  Soft  Coal. 

There  is  quite  a  delay  in  the  announcement  of 
new  prices  for  the  season  beeinning  April  1.  Only 
one  dock  company  has  announced  hard  coal  prices, 
which  show  a  reduction  of  around  60  cents  from  the 
winter  schedule.  The  other  companies  will  doubt¬ 
less  follow  suit,  within  a  few  cents,  at  least— but 
they  have  not  received  definite  figures  at  this  writ- 
ing. 

The  soft  coal  situation  is  also  at  sea.  Dock  com¬ 
panies  look  for  some  adjustment  to  give  them  a  con¬ 
siderably  lower  price  than  has  been  rilling.  Under 
the  schedules  which  have  been  existing,  there  is 
quite  a  spread  between  eastern  bituminous  and 
Illinois  coal — a  difference  of  around  $2.20  a  .  ton. 
This  has  a  tendency  to  divert  business  to  the  Illinois 
grade,  and  it  is  expected  that  there  will  be  a  change 
of  prices  on  the  eastern  grades  to  meet  the.S'tuation. 
Whether  this  will  prove  true  is  not  established,,  but 
there  is  a  demand  for  lower  prices  on  all  necessities, 
and  coal  should  share  with  the  rest.  On  behalf  of 
the  lower  costs,  it  is  urged  that  there  should  be  a 
lower  overhead,  due  to  a  gradual  return  to  . some¬ 
where  near  normal  conditions,  a  probable  easing  up 


in  freight  rates,  and  possibly  some  reduction  in  the 
costs  of  labor  at  different  parts  of  the  work. 

Unless  there  is  something  of  a  concession  in  the 
way  of  lower  prices,  it  may  be  taken  for  assured 
that  people  will  try  to  hold  off  from  buying.  The 
pressure  for  reduced  costs  is  broad  and  general. 
Notwithstanding  that  the  logic  of  the  situation  jus¬ 
tifies  a  continuation  of  high  costs,  the  public  de¬ 
mand  is  not  approving.  General  business  conditions 
in  every  line  are  being  held  back  by  this  demand  for 
lower  costs,  and  the  resumption  of  commercial  activ¬ 
ity  generally  rests  largely  upon  their  being  achieved. 
This  was  shown  in  the  quick  response  in  the  North¬ 
west,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  in  building  when  the 
prices  on  building  steel  were  lowered.  And  it  was 
quite  generally  felt  that  the  reduction  was  not  ade¬ 
quate.  A  similar  situation  would  probably  follow 
any  other  general  reduction. 

So  far  the  month  shows  little  or  no  business  de¬ 
veloping.  The  reduction  of  prices  April  1  is  out  of 
line  with  the  rest  of  the  country,  for  the  season 
here  practically  lasts  until  May  1,  which  would  be 
a  much  better  date  of  starting  the  season.  Dealers 
are  cautious  about  their  purchases  now,  since  they 
will  have  to  pay  personal  property  taxes  upon  all 
coal  on  hand  on  May  1.  They  will  try  to  keep 
down  their  stocks  to  the  minimum  until  after  that 
date.  And  there  will  not  be  much  call  for  coal  for 
the  next  few  weeks. 


West  Virginia  Conditions. 


Fairmont  District  Only  Part  of  State  Report¬ 
ing  Increased  Activity. 

Charleston,  W.  Va.,  April  10.— With  consumers 
still  waiting  to  see  what  prices  are  going  to  be  and 
deferring  entering  into  contracts  until  the  price 
situation  becomes  more  clearly  defined,  there  was  no 
increase  in  the  output  in  West  Virginia  during  the 
first  week  of  April.  There  is  much  new  business  in 
sight  following  the  opening  of  the  coal  year  on  April 
1,  but  such  business  has  not  been  placed  and  will 
-  not  be  until  the  price  situation  is  worked  out.  In 
the  meantime  such  small  increases  in  production  as 
have  been  seen  in  various  fields  are  not  attributable 
to  any  real  increase  in  consumption,  but  rather  to 
the  replenishing  of  reserve  stocks. 

Figures  tend  to  show,  so  far  as  they  are  obtain¬ 
able,  that  there  was  a  somewhat  larger  volume  of 
shipments  in  March  than  in  February.  Owing  to 
the  fact  that  work  is  uncertain,  many  miners  have 
left  the  West  Virginia  fields  and  consequently  there 
is  a  growing  shortage  of  labor,  more  and  more  ap¬ 
parent  each  week,  even  under  present  dull  condi¬ 
tions.  Tidewater  shipments  to  all  ports  except 
Hampton  Roads  appear  to  be  slightly  on  the  in¬ 
crease. 

While  toward  the  latter  part  of  last  week  more 
coal  was  being  shipped,  apparently,  from  the  Fair¬ 
mont  field  than  had  been  the  case  in  the  previous 
week,  yet  the  number  of  idle  miners  was  unusually 
large.  More  coal  seemed  to  be  moving  westward 
than  was  true  as  to  the  week  ending  March  29,  and 
the  eastern  movement  was  also  somewhat  larger. 
Prospects  of  large  business  for  the  Fairmont  region 
seemed  bright,  but  large  consumers  were  withhold¬ 
ing  action  on  proposed  contracts  until  the  question 
of  prices  became  more  certain. 

In  the  Kanawha  region  little  change  marked  min¬ 
ing  conditions  during  the  first  week  of  April.  It 
is  "believed  that  there  was  a  slight  decrease  in  pro¬ 
duction,  as  there  appeared  to  be  less  buying— less 
demand  from  the  West.  Yet,  for  the  month  of 
March  shipments  were  larger  than  in  February,  ac¬ 
cording  to  railroad  statistics,  by  from  five  to  ten  per 

cent.  . 

Production  dropped  off  three  per  cent  in  the 
Logan  district  last  week,  only  107,000  tons  being  pro¬ 
duced.  There  has  been  no  break,  to  speak  of,  in 
prices  and  producers  feel  assured  that  prices  would 
be  somewhat  higher  before  lone:. 

Not  so  much  tonnage  by  5  000  tons  was  produced 
in  the  Pocahontas  district  last  week  as  the  week 
before,  the  figures  for  the  two  weeks  respectively 
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being  265,000  and  260,000  tons.  On  the  other  hand, 
production  loss  was  decreased  from  210,000  to  203,000 
tons.  Despite  such  adverse  conditions  prices  are 
holding  up  remarkably  well,  producers  preferring 
not  to  operate  rather  than  to  reduce  prices. 

New  River  mines  were  practically  in  the  same 
situation  during  the  first  few  days  of  April,  as  they 
had  been  in  the  last  week  of  March,  embargoes 
having  tended  to  prohibit  as  large  an  eastbound  ton¬ 
nage  as  would  have  been  the  case  otherwise.  Prices 
have  not  been  on  the  toboggan  despite  uncertain 
conditions,  insofar  as  New  River  coal  is  concerned. 


Conditions  at  Pittsburgh. 

Many  Local  Sellers  Favor  an  Open  Market 
Price  Range. 

The  conditions  in  this  region  remain  very  much 
as  for  the  past  six  weeks,  although  there  has  been 
more  activity  in  the  spot  market  than  generally  ap¬ 
pears  at  first  glance.  This  is  largely  due  to  the 
fact  that  shipments  against  contracts  are  practically 
done  except  in  a  few  cases  where  the  consignee  has 
made  arrangements  for  a  temporary  supply  pending 
a  more  settled  condition  of  the  market. 

It  is  said  in  some  quarters  that  the  coal  industry 
would  be  in  a  better  position  if  they  would  stay 
away  from  future  conferences  at  Washington  and 
allow  an  open  market  to  work  out  the  salvation 
of  the  industry.  Should  such  a  thing  happen  this 
region  would  profit  more  than  any  other,  as  the 
coal  here  has  always  been  in  demand  when  coal 
from  less  favored  districts  was  more  or  less  a  drug 
on  the  market. 

Prices  in  this  field  still  show  the  wide  range  that 
developed  some  weeks  ago,  and  is  very  largely  one 
of  preparation  and  quality,  with  some  coals  being 
in  heavy  demand,  while  there  is  little  or  no  demand 
for  others.  There  are  a  number  of  inquiries  for 
\\  estmoreland  gas  slack,  and  the  prices  quoted  range 
from  $2  to  $2.15,  with  very  few  offerings.  Pan¬ 
handle  slack  is  quoted  at  from  $175  to  $2,  with  a 
number  of  sales  at  the  maximum  figure.  Run-of- 
mine  can  be  bought  at  prices  varying  from  $1.85  to 
$2.60,  with  most  of  the  business  being  on  a  basis  of 
around  $2.25.  The  Ohio  number  8  field  is  a  trifle 
better  off  at  this  time  than  some  of  the  others,  as 
it  is  learned  that  the  railroad  requirements  in  this 
field  have  been  purchased  at  $2.15  and  $2.20,  with 
the  bulk  of  it  at  the  latter  figure. 

Coke  Tonnage  Piles  Up. 

Owing  to  light  demand  for  coke  the  operators  are 
having  a  hard  time  to  blow  out  their  ovens  as  rapidly 
as  the  blast  furnaces  are  being  blowri  out.  This 
results  in  an  accumulation  that,  under  present  condi¬ 
tions,  makes  the  prompt  movement  almost  impossible 
and  results  in  very  cheap  spot  coke  which  affects 
the  market  and  aids  in  keeping  the  region  in  a  very 
unsettled  condition,  being  responsible  in  a  few  in¬ 
stances  of  furnace  coke  being  sold  as  low  as  $3.65. 
The  current  quotations  for  furnace  coke  are  $4.25 
to  $4.50,  foundry  $4.75  to  $5.25. 

The  methods  being  employed  by  the  Railroad  Ad¬ 
ministration  in  placing  contracts  are  being  objected 
to  by  both  operators  and  miners  in  this  region,  and 
it  is  stated  that  the  miners’  officials  forwarded  a 
telegram  to  Walker  D.  Hines,  Director  General  of 
Railroads,  charging  bad  faith  with  the  miners,  they 
having  been  refused  information  regarding  pur¬ 
chases  of  fuel  by  the  officials  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Lines  West.  What  is  desired  here  is  that  the  busi¬ 
ness  be  so  distributed  that  the  operators  generally 
will  participate  in  the  fuel  purchases,  as  it  is  re¬ 
ported  that  the  fuel  purchased  was  allotted  to  only 
seven  companies  on  the  reported  basis  of  $2.15  per 
ton,  or  20  cents  per  ton  under  the  old  Government 
price. 


George  K.  Bell,  the  newly  appointed  secretary  of 
the  Northern  West  Virginia  Coal  Operators’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  has  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties 
at  Fairmont.  Mr.  Bell  comes  fresh  from  a  long  ex¬ 
perience  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
where  he  was  a  traffic  expert. 


Conditions  at  Baltimore. 

No  Particular  Revival  in  Bituminous,  with 
Prices  Inclined  to  Be  Spotty, 

V  ith  spring  genuinely  here,  the  soft  coal  trade 
is  now  going  through  that  regular  period  of  fulsome 
supply  and  rather  light  demand  which-  comes  each 
year  in  normal  times,  only  this  year  the  situation 
is  just  a  little  “plus”  as  to  supply,  due  to  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  business  generally  which  is  making  for  a 
minus”  demand. 

One  of  the  temporary  odd  situations  has  to  do 
with  the  wide  margin  of  difference  as  to  price  on 
spot  coal  and  on  contract  coal.  With  the  producing 
end  standing  firmly  against  any  cutting  on  contracts 
for  good  grades,  and  yet  being  willing  at  times  to 
offer  coal  at  from  50  cents  to  75  cents  off  that  rate 
tor  immediate  delivery,  it  is  small  wonder  that  many 
consumers  are  preferring  to  live  in  the  spot  market 
and  take  a  chance  on  the  future  as  to  contracts.  The 
result  is  that  this  spring  is  exceptionally  slow  as  to 
contracting. 

On  coal  for  immediate  use  the  market  remains 
spotty.  There  is  no  stability  to  the  price  list,  for 
one  day  a  coal  owner  will  get  a  pretty  fair  mine 
basis  sale  and  another  day  the  same  grade  of  coal 
will  go  considerably  off  the  figure.  The  local  mar¬ 
ket  is  still  flooded  with  mine  representatives  willing' 
to  do  business  on  an  attractive  basis. 

Behind  the  soft  immediate  market,  however,  is  a 
hidden  strength.  A  number  of  inquiries  for  coal 
contracts  are  coming  in,  and  while  few  are  being 
closed  the  trade  realizes  that  the  demand  for  future 
fuel  is  strengthening-  day  by  day.  The  constant  pre¬ 
dictions  of  a  big  export  and  bunker  business  as 
soon  as  ships  are  available  for  general  trading  is 
also  undoubtedly  strengthening  the  hand  of  the  pro¬ 
ducers  as  to  future  offerings. 

Big  Improvement  Within  60  Days  Predicted. 

John  C.  Brydon,  who  was  District  Representative 
at  Cumberland  during  the  war,  dropped  into  the  city 
a  few  days  ago,  and  was  just  full  of  optimism  for 
the  future,  and  his  case  is  rather  typical.  He  frankly 
admitted  that  the  Georges  Creek  and  Upper  Potomac 
regions  just  now  are  only  about  on  a  half  produc¬ 
tion  basis,  and  that  these  sections  which  usually 
supply  around  2,000,000  tons  of  fuel  coal  annually 
at  present  have  no  railroad  fuel  orders.  He  stated, 
howe\  er,  that  coal  and  railroad  men  were  expecting 
a  vast  improvement  in  the  next  sixty  days,  and 
predicted  that  a  vast  export  business  would  come  to 
aid  in  the  general  strengthening.  With  the  coming 
of  peace  he  holds  that  general  business  revival  is 
due. 

Backing  their  forty-cent  per  ton  cut  for  the  period 
from  April  1  by  a  campaign  to  impress  customers 
with  the  fact  that  the  lowest  purchasing  period  of 
the  year  is  at  hand,  the  retail  hard  coal  trade  is 
having  much  success  in  putting  early  business  on 
the  books.  The  orders  last  week  were  liberal 
enough  in  fact  to  make  a  scarcity  in  some  popular 
sizes,  and  at  one  time  few  of  the  yards  had  anv 
chestnut  coal  to  deliver.  The  consuming  public  is 
apparently  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  whole¬ 
sale  increase  of  ten  cents  per  month  after  May  1 
or  some  railroad  freight  rate  increase  ordered  by 
the  Railroad  Administration,  may  force  up  the  re¬ 
tail  prices  at  any  time  and  are  getting  under  cover. 

Most  of  the  business  is  on  a  ten-day  cash  basis, 
so  that  the  consumer  gets  25  cents  additional  off 
the  old  winter  schedule,  making  his  price  65  cents 
a  ton  off  the  top-notch  rates.  The  trade  has  not  de¬ 
cided  just  what  it  will  do  to  absorb  the  wholesale 
rate,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  present  rate  will 
be  held  until  July  1,  unless  some  wholesale  and 
freight  rate  increase  comes  as  a  surprise.  It  may¬ 
be  that  from  July  1  on  25  cents  a  ton  will  be 
added,  and  that  the  rate  thus  set,  15  cents  off  the 
last  winter  schedule,  will  be  the  rate  for  the  sum¬ 
med  end,  the  fall  and  early  winter. 

The  city  of  Baltimore  has  asked  for  bids  on 

11,000  tons  of  anthracite.  Bids  will  be  opened 
April  23.  opened 


Trade  at  Boston. 

/ 

Contracting  Remains  Almost  at  Standstill- 
Some  Mills  Still  Have  Large  Stocks. 

Now  that  the  railroads  are  sending  out  their 
inquiries  for  bids  for  coal  for  the  coming  twelve 
months  the  bituminous  market  has  assumed  an  almost 

ihp°Se  PTt-  awa,tln£  acceptance  of  some  of 
tne  bids  and  the  announcement  of  prices  that  is  ev 
pected  to  follow  and  the  reason  £  oi  cour^Z 
the  rai  road  contracts  are  expected  to  form,  as 
usual,  the  basis  for  future  business.  Because  the 
railroads  are  calling  for  bids  on  an  entirelv  new 
basis  and  propose  to  open  them  in  private  as  they 
come  in  and  decide  them  as  they  may  see  fit-or 
rather,  as  the  Railroad  Administration  orders— there 
are  many  new  elements  this  time.  Usually  these 
bids  are  called  for  April  1,  so  that  they  are  not  so 
far  behind  schedule  as  had  been  expected  by  many 
Contracting  by  the  mills  and  other  large  indus¬ 
trial  plants  has  come  almost  to  a  standstill,  prob¬ 
ably  because  of  the  action  of  the  railroads.  Many 

Mantin  F  ^  pi,eS'  0lle  ^ge  industrial 

plant  in  Everett,  the  writer  noticed  the  other  evening 

coal' " t hat § i” §  h° ^  ‘T/  haS  a  pile  °f  bitum>noul 
coal  that  is  higher  and  larger  than  some  of  its 

argest  buildings,  apparently  enough  to  supply  the 

needs  of  this  entire  industry,  whose  plant  is  wm-tli 

$5,000,000  or  $6,000,000.  for  several  months  yet  This 

is  a  sample  ot  the  conditions  hereabouts.  Fore- 

handedness  of  the  New  England  Fuel  Administration 

and  of  the  concerns  themselves  may  be  said  to  have 

suffer  rr,.  nd  itSelf’  and  now  the,  trade  must 
suffer  a  dull  spell  as  a  result.  When  the  war  clouds 

were  hanging  low  and  the  prospect  of  a  fuel  short¬ 
age  was  always  present,  it  may  have  been  wise  to 
stock  up  with  as  much  coal  as  possible. 

,,Jf°tff<;0ntlnue?  t°  be  pretty  hard  to  find  and  even 
that  bttle  practically  a  drug  on  the  market.  It  is 
bringing  $2.85  to  $2.90  a  ton  at  the  mines.  This  is 
or  good  coal  and  the  cheaper  grades  are  selling 

Z7Prdr  y  ™er-  These  figures  are  at  about 
the  I  edepal  standard  for  prices;  in  fact,  there  seems  ' 

no  Mil  Pecuhar/rmness  ^  the  prices  and  almost 
no  falling  away  from  top  notch  anywhere  even  with 
the  demand  at  a  minimum.  Comparatively  little  coal 
is  being  used. 

Water  freight  rates  remain  practically  unchanged, 
so  far  as  New  England  is  concerned. 

Retail  Situation  Much  Improved. 

The  retail  trade  has  experienced  a  decided  gain 
within  the  current  week.  For  the  first  time  in 
several  months,  the  retailers  are  smiling  and  saying 
that  business  is  good  again.”  The  reason  for  this 
remarkable  inrush  of  orders  at  this  time  of  the 
year  is  attributed  to  the  diligent  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  that  the  retailers  are  conducting 
throughout  New  England.  The  dealers,  after  several 
weeks  of  persistent  effort,  have  succeeded  in  con-  i 
vincing  at  least  a  majority  of  the  people  that  coal 
is  not  going  to  be  any  cheaper  and  that  the  sooner 
ley  get  their  bins  filled  the  better  for  them  They 
had  been  waiting  for  an  expected  reduction  in  prices 
Ihey  had  to  be  convinced  that  none  was  coming— 
the  rest  was  easy.  Everywhere  one  goes  now  he 
sees  coal  wagons  and  trucks  delivering  to  the  private 
and  apartment  houses-which  shows  what  careful 
and  well-planned  advertising  will  do. 

A  hat  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  phase  of  the 
entire  situntion  is  the  fact  that  the  public,  who 
grumbled  at  first  mildly,  now  seems  to  have  for- 
gotten  all  about  the  grudge  against  the  coal  man 
W  hile  securing  the  business  is  desirable-and  neces¬ 
sary  t  e  retailers  as  a  whole  must  rejoice  almost 
as  much  in  the  better  feeling  arising  with  their  cus- 
tomers.  H  the  quality  can  be  kept  up  to  about  the 
before-the-war  standard,  then  all  will  be  well  once 
more. 


The  Hanna  Coal  &  Dock  Co.,  St.  Paul,  announces 
reduced  hard  coal  prices-egg  55  cents  lower,  to 
$1,130;  stove,  reduced  60  cents  to  $13.50;  nut  re- 
duced  55  cents  to  $13.60;  pea,  65  cents  lower,  to 
$1—05;  buckwheat,  40  cents  lower,  to  $11. 
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Chicago  Market. 


Situation  at  Johnstown. 


Chicago  Notes. 


Slight  Increase  in  Business  Transacted — 
Prices  Well  Maintained. 


While  it  mav  be  said  that  the  local  market  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  a  waiting  one.  the  general  report  is 
th  it  there  has  been  a  slight  increase  in  the  business 
transacted  over  last  week.  The  strength  of  the 
market  from  the  standpoint  of  the  coal  operators  is 
being  demonstrated,  it  is  observed,  by  the  refusal 
of  the  producers  and  their  resident  representatives, 
generally  speaking,  to  sell  any  tonnage  unless  they 
get  their  price.  In  other  words,  they  are  not  being 
stampeded,  but  are  in  a  mood  to  try  out  to  the 
limit  the  waiting  game’  with  the  railroads  and  the 
general  consumer,  many  of  whom  continue  to  look 

for  lower  prices.  ,  ,  .  .  .  , 

Practically  all  of  the  railroads  having  asked  tor 
bids  for  yearly  contracts,  the  coal  companies  con¬ 
tinue  to  figure  and  to  submit  their  figures  One  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  railroad  contract  business  is  that  in  most 
instances  the  railroad  people  are  asking  to  have 
inserted  in  their  contracts  a  30-day  cancellation 
clause.  However,  the  operators  in  preparing  their 
data  on  contract  arrangements  have  been  doing  so 
without  considering  the  cancellation  clause— that  is, 
their  determination  in  general  is  to- decline  to  close 
any  contracts  with  the  railroad  on  the  understanding 
that  the  latter  could  cancel  on  30  days’  notice,  as 
this  would  be  equivalent  to  selling  their  coal  from 
month  to  month  without  the  signing  of  contracts. 

The  result  is  that  very  few  railroad  contracts  ha\e 
been  closed  and  that  in  some  instances  they  have 
been  getting  their  supplies  for  the  current  month 
on  the  basis  of  the  old  Government  price.  A  case 
in  point  is  said  to  be  that  of  the  Wabash,  which  has 
been  forced  to  secure  its  April  tonnage  at  the  same 
figures  as  formerly. 

Change  Will  Show  Betterment. 

It  is  remarked  that  the  present  strength  of  the 
coal  market  parallels  the  general  situation  m  the 
stock  market,  where  bottom  prices  have  been  reached 
and  that  any  change  that  comes  will  show  a  bet¬ 
terment,  rather  than  a  decline.  Nobody  being  forced 
to  sell,  it  is  pointed  out,  such  sales  as  are  made 
have  the  effect  of  maintaining  and  even  bidding 
prices  up,  rather  than  otherwise.  From  the  stand¬ 
point  of  those  who  recognize  the  present  strength 
of  the  operators’  position,  nothing  like  the  present 
coal  situation  existed  prior  to  the  war.  One  element 
of  strength  just  now  is  the  high  cost  of  labor  at  the 
mines  and  the  probable  continuation  of  this  condi- 

Operators  emphasize  the  fact  that  it  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  to  sell  coal  profitably  at  a  lower  figure  than 
now  prevails  on  less  than  at  least  three-fourths 
working  time,  and  they  appear  to  feel  that  in  hold¬ 
ing  up  the  price  of  labor,  while  leaving  the  question 
of  prices,  not  only  for  coal  but  for  all  commodities 
needed  by  industrial  producers,  in  a  state  of  un¬ 
certainty,  the  Government  is  responsible  for  the 
delav  in  full  resumption  of  manufacturing,  building 
construction,  as  well  as  the  consequent  slowness  of 
general  merchandising  business.  ... 

4s  one  local  coal  sales  manager  said,  the  entire 
country  is  simply  waiting  until  something  definite 
and  authoritative  can  be  known  about  such  im¬ 
portant  factors  as  the  prices  of  steel,  coal  and  other 
commodities  that  enter  largely  into  industrial  activ¬ 
ity  When  the  present  uncertainty  is  removed,  it  is 
said  a  period  of  great  prosperity  is  in  store  for  the 
country,  for  the  money  is  here  and  only  waiting  to 
know  what  to  expect. 


Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  situation  in  the 
coal  trade  in  the  j'ohnstown  district  is  badly  mud¬ 
dled,  production  continues  to  be  fair  and  not  much 
below  the  usual  April  amount.  The  prices  are  hold¬ 
ing  up  well,  and  at  the  present  time  coal  is  being 
sold  at  figures  near  the  maximum  price  when  the 
Government  regulations  were  in  effect. 

As  the  time  goes  on  operators  and  mine  workers 
seem  to  become  more  certain  that  there  will  be.  a 
large  exodus  of  labor  from  the  local  mining  district 
as  soon  as  transportation  for  Europe  is  available  and 
when  business  conditions  become  settled  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  full  time  work  will  be  had  for  all  men 
available. 

In  this  district  little  or  no  losses  are  reported  on 
account  of  a  car  or  labor  shortage.  The  entire  dif¬ 
ference  between  100  per  cent,  efficiency  and  produc¬ 
tion  is  accounted  for  by  the  falling  off  of  orders. 

One  broker  in  Johnstown  tells  a  story  of  how  he 
compelled  a  railroad  to  take  several  carloads  of  fuel 
off  his  hands.  Demurrage  charges  were  running  up 
on  the  loaded  cars,  and  he  could  not  sell  the  coal. 
But  the  railroad  was  also  in  a  bad  way  because  it 
needed  the  sidetrack  upon  which  the  cars  were  rust- 
ing  fast  to  the  rails  during  the  spring  rains.  The 
result  was  that  the  railroad  got  a  bargain  in  coal 
and  that  the  broker  disposed  of  a  very  black  “white 

elephant.”  .  . 

Many  operators  report  that  their  mines  are  work¬ 
ing  on  good  time  with  steady |  shipments  of  coal. 
However,  the  average  is  not  as  good  as  hoped  for, 
and  no  one  seems  to  be  willing  to  predict  when  bet¬ 
ter  times  will  come. 

John  N.  Crichton,  secretary  of  the  Johnstown  Coal 
&  Coke  Co.,  who  suffered  a  severe  attack  of  Spanish 
influenza  in  New  York,  has  returned  to  Johnstown. 
Mr.  Crichton  is  improving,  although  he  is  still  con¬ 
fined  to  his  bed. 


Wholesalers  Meet  at  Utica. 


Seth  W.  Morton  Heads  Central  New  Y  ork  and 
New  England  Association. 


The  West  Virginia  Mining  Record  draws  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  so-calied  finance  committee  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Federation  of  Labor  having  solicited  funds  from 
manufacturers  for  the  entertainment  of  delegates i  at 
the  annual  convention  in  Atlantic  City  next  June, 
pointing  out  that  while  it  is  probable  that  nothing 
will  be  done  for  the  advancement  of  the  manufac¬ 
turers’  interests  there  is  rather  a  forceful  plea  made 
for  the  contribution  of  money  for  the  expenses  o 
the  organization  in  the  direction  indicated. 


A  meeting  of  the  Central  New  York  and  New 
England  Wholesale  Coal  Trade  Association  was  held 
at  the  Hotel  Utica,  Utica,  N.  Y„  on  Tuesday  eve¬ 
ning,  April  8.  , 

The  chief  matters  of  interest  brought  up  at  the 
meeting,  which  was  attended  by  about  20  w**0*^" 
salers  from  the  section  of  the  country  covered  by 
this  association,  was  the  matter  of  income  tax  re¬ 
ports  for  the  wholesale  coal  dealers  and  claims  aris¬ 
ing  from  the  rulings  of  the  Fuel  Administration ;  also 
the  annual  election  of  officers, 

Charles  S.  Allen,  of  Allen  &  Ashcom,  New  \  ork, 
addressed  the  meeting  on  the  first  two  subjects  at 
some  length.  The  members  all  agreed  that  it  was 
very  interesting  and  well  worth  their  time. 

Officers  elected  were  as  follows:  President,  Seth 
W  Morton,  of  W.  G.  Morton,  Albany;  vice-presi¬ 
dents,  J.  C.  Max,  of  J.  C.  Max  &  Co.  Utica  and 
Herbert  E.  Northrup,  of  J.  J.  Child  Coal  Co.,  Troy . 
secretary  and  treasurer,  Geo.  F.  Taylor,  of  H.  W. 
Somers,  Albany.  The  directors  elected  were  N.  E. 
Pierce,  of  Elias  Lyman  Coal  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt. , 
R.  T.  Buck,  of  Northern  New  York  Coal  Co.,  Water- 
town:  L.  H.  Hood,  of  the  Hood  Coal  Co.,  Seneca 
Falls;  Mark  A.  Thompson,  of  Syracuse  and  Wm. 
B  Vernoy,  of  the  Marquette  Coal  Co.,  Albany. 

Among  others  present  were:  W.  F.  Himnan  of 
the  W.  C.  Saxton  Coal  Co.,  Albany;  Wm.  C.  Baxter, 
of  the  David  Judson  Coal  Co.,  Troy;  C  L  French, 
of  the  Hood  Coal  Co.,  Seneca  Falls ;  John  J.  Town 
of  Utica;  Henry  C.  Palmer,  of  the  Marquette  Loa 
Co.,  Albany;  C.  W.  Mooers,  Elmira;  Geo.  H.  Green- 
man,  Utica;  Charles  H.  Pritchard,  of  the :  J.  J.  Child 
Coal  Co.,  Troy;  Walter  S.  Wood,  of  the  W  S.  Wood 
Coal  Co.,  Schenectady,  and  of  course  the  officer, 
directors  were  also  all  present. 


C.  E.  Hostler,  of  the  Globe  Coal  Co.  and  Eureka 
Coal  &  Dock  Co.,  spent  a  few  days  of  this  week 
visiting  the  trade  in  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

H.  J.  Elliott,  Chicago  manager  for  the  Pittsburgh 
Coal  Co.,  has  returned  from  a  business  visit  to  the 
home  office  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  Cleveland. 

F.  M.  Wattles,  treasurer  of  the  Interstate  Coal  & 
Dock  Co.,  left  for  the  East  late  last  week.  He  will 
visit  a  number  of  places  enroute  to  New  York. 

E.  R.  Adams,  sales  manager  of  the  Interstate  Coal 
&  Dock  Co.,  in  Chicago,  was  absent  several  days 
this  week  on  a  business  trip  through  Michigan. 

The  Pere  Marquette  RR.  recently  sent  out  specifi¬ 
cations  asking  for  bids  on  contracts  for  1.400,000 
tons  of  run-of-mine,  the  bids  to  be  in  not  later 
than  April  12. 

The  Atlas  C.  &  C.  Co.  has  been  negotiating  this 
week  with  the  lake  docks  for  space  for  their  Red 
Comet  Coal.  They  report  an  order  received  for 
shipment  to  Superior  and  Ashland,  Wis. 

E.  M.  Platt,  president  of  the  Platt  &  Brahm  Coal 
Co.  Old  Colony  Building,  has  left  for  a  visit  of  ten 
days  to  the  Eastern  coal  fields  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  a  close-up  view  of  the  general  situation. 

Don  C.  Cratty,  owner  of  the  business  of  the  J.  W. 
Harris  Coal  Co.  at  Mattoon,  Ill.,  was  a  visitor  in 
Chicago  early  this  week.  He  is  just  recovering  from 
a  severe  attack  of  rheumatism  from  which  he  has 
suffered  since  last  July. 

The  office  of  the  Cant  rail  Coal  Co.  in  the  Mc¬ 
Cormick  Building  has  been  discontinued  as  the  mine 
at  Cantrall,  111.,  was  recently  shut  down.  John  Ster¬ 
ling,  who  was  the  local  manager,  has  taken  a  sales 
position  with  the  Sharon  Coal  Co.  at  Omaha,  Neb. 

B  H.  Brahm,  a  .son  of  F.  A.  Brahm,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Platt  &  Brahm  Coal  Co.,  returned  April 
8,  having  been  discharged  from  the  United  States 
Marine  Corps,  after  having  been  stationed  at  Paris 
Island,  S.  C.  He  was  formerly  connected  with  the 
Platt  &  Brahm  Coal  Co.,  before  entering  the  service. 

C.  O.  Fowler,  vice-president  of  the  Bickett  C.  &  C. 
Co.,  returned  Monday  from  a  visit  to  Indianapolis, 
whither  he  went  for  the  purpose  of  completing  the 
arrangements  for  the  opening  of  the  company's  new 
office  in  that  city.  The  Indianapolis  office  is  under 
the  management  of  G.  A.  Coates,  and  is  located  at 
1213  Merchants’  Bank  Building. 

A.  Mitchell,  secretary  of  the  Mitchell  &  Dillon 
Coal  Co.,  has  been  making  a  tour  of  the  trade  in 
Illinois  and  Iowa  and  renewing  old  acquaintances, 
with  whom  he  has  not  been  in  touch  since  he  took 
up  Government  work  in  the  ordnance  production 
department  during  the  war.  He  reports  that  the 
dealers  seem  to  have  fair  supplies  of  coal  on  hand 
'  at  this  time. 

W.  J.  Dillon,  president  of  the  Mitchell  &  Dillon 
Coal  Co.,  spent  last  week  in  a  visit  to  Pittsburgh, 
Philadelphia  and  a  number  of  less  important  places 
in  the  Eastern  coal  regions.  He  made  an  effort  to 
size  up  the  general  situation  and  found  it  a  little 
“mixed,”  one  of  the  difficulties  being  the  moving  of 
steam  coal.  Another  is  the  situation  regarding 
screenings,  of  which  there  is  an  immense  amount, 
with  some’  trouble  in  obtaining  prepared  coals  unless 
the  screenings  are  taken.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
Kentucky  and  southern  Ohio  fields,  but  in  other 
Middle  West  fields  it  is  not  so  bad. 


The  Victory  Liberty  Loan  will  feed  the  Army  of 
Occupation. 


Deluge  of  Anthracite  Orders. 

Hazleton,  Pa.,  April  10—  Anthracite  coal  oper¬ 
ators  in  the ’Lehigh  field  are  rushed  with  orders  for 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  of  coal  for  next 
winter's  supply  on  the  part  of  retail  and  wholesale 
dealers  in  the  big  cities  before  the  price  g<5es  up  10 
cents  a  ton  on  May  1,  but  will  not  be  able  to  meet 
the  demand,  it  was  Stated  today. 

It  is  declared  the  trade  held  off  too  long  in  the 
expectation  <*f  a  drop  in  April,  which  did  not  occur 
this  year.  All  the  collieries  are  expected  to  work 
steadily  this  week  and  for  the  remainder  of  the 
month.  Railway  crews  share  in  the  resumption  of 
prosperity  that  has  struck  the  collieries. 
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Chicago  Coal  Merchants 

Hold  Annual  Election 

*  _ 

Good  Increase  in  Membership  and  Win.  D. 

Elmstroin  to  Serve  Tenth  Term. 

The  Coal  Merchants’  Association  of  Chicago  held 
its  annual  election  of  officers  Tuesday  evening, 
April  8. 

YV  rn.  D.  Elmstrom  was  re-elected  president  and 
will  serve  his  tenth  term  in  that  office.  Robert  H. 
Clark  was  chosen  vice-president,  and  A.  J.  Bunge 
was  re-elected  secretary-treasurer.  George  I.  Methe 
was  elected  director  of  retail  firms  in  the  Loop  Dis 
trict;  C.  H.  Chase,  director  for  the  West  Side;  W. 
W.  Lill,  director  for  the  North  Side,  and  F.  E. 
Downey,  director  for  the  South  Side.  W.  H.  Harris 
and  Leon  Romanski  were  chosen  directors  for  the 
producers  and  wholesalers.  Members  of  the  Gov¬ 
erning  Board  were  elected  as  follows:  M.  E.  Robin¬ 
son,  Wm.  D.  Elmstrom,  Tracy  Wright,  A.  J.  Bunge 
and  Geo.  P.  Koehler. 

Commissioner  N.  H.  Kendall,  in  his  annual  report, 
stated  that  the  membership  of  the  association,  as  of 
April  1,  1919,  was  303,  an  increase  for  the  year  of 
45.  He  reported  that  the  Credit  Bureau  had  re¬ 
duced  the  aggregate  of  outstanding  accounts 
$371,000. 

The  collection  department,  he  stated,  had  dis¬ 
tributed  among  members  from  collection  letters  dur¬ 
ing  May,  1918,  and  up  to  March  31,  1919,  those 
were  used  on  2,732  accounts  aggregating  $176,641.74, 
of  which  1,253  accounts,  amounting  to  $105,422.68, 
were  paid.  The  general  expenses  of  the  association 
during  the  year  were  $14,075.92  and  of  the  credit 
and  collection  departments  $7,367.69,  or  a  total  out¬ 
lay  of  $21,443.61. 

President  Wm.  D.  Elmstrom  submitted  his  annual 
report  which  proved  to  be  very  able  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  and  filled  with  valuable  rerhinders  of  the  year's 
important  occurrences  relating  to  the  traded  and 
forecasting  splendid  things  ahead.  The  most  suc¬ 
cessful  year  of  the  association’s  life,  he  said,  was  a 
guaranty  that,  with  the  prevailing  harmony  and  good 
fellowship  continued,  it  would  enlarge  its  scope  and 
activity  and  by  increased  efficiency  and  usefulness 
would  reach  a  plane  of  the  highest  order. 


Mining-  Costs  at  Pittsburg-h. 

The  coal  operators  are  not  in  position  to  make 
any  reduction  in  the  price  of  coal  and  maintain  the 
present  wage  scale,”  said  R.  W.  Gardiner,  commis¬ 
sioner  of  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Producers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  this  week.  “The  operators  to  a  man  are  op¬ 
posed  to  any  change  in  the  wage  scale.  What  the 
operators  want  is  that  the  miners  get  their  fair  share 
of  the  work  that  is  to  be  had. 

We  do  not  want  to  see  one  mine  running  100 
per  cent,  capacity  and  the  next  neighbor  operating 
at  only  10  per  cent.  Based  on  present  conditions, 
there  is  no  margin  to  reduce  coal  prices.  The  pres¬ 
ent  conditions  speak  for  themselves.  Coal  prices 
have  not  been  on  a  war  basis  since  they  were  fixed 
by  executive  order.  The  cost  of  coal  was  lower 
when  that  price  was  fixed  than  it  is  today.  The 
coal  operators  desire  that  all  the  mines  get  their 
fair  share  of  the  running  time  for  the  benefit  of 
the  miners,” 

It  was  stated  today  by  one  of  the  leading  oper¬ 
ators  of  the  district  the  average  cost  of  producing 
coal  for  the  month  of  December  exceeded  $2.36  per 
ton  and  for  the  months  of  January  and  February 
$2.17  a  ton.  It  was  declared  possible  for  some  of 
the  mines  of  the  district  to  produce  coal  at  $1.95  a 
ton,  provided  they  were  given  full  operation  and 
the  necessary  cars,  but  that  due  to  the  fact  now  that 
mines  are  only  operating  50  per  cent,  capacity,  owing 
to  shortage  of  orders,  the  present  cost  is  from  25  to 
35  cents  a  ton  above  normal. 


“Nothing  succeeds  like  success.”  A  good  rule  for 
guidance;  it  works  backwards  as  well  as  forward, 
in  the  negative  and  in  the  affirmative. 


Col.  Ralph  H.  Knode  to  Become  Associated 
with  Wentz  Interests. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Ralph  H.  Knode,  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  who  recently  returned  to  this  country  after 
nearly  a  year’s  service  in  France,  will  shortly  sever 
his  connections  with  the  International  Fuel  Corpora¬ 
tion  to  become  associated  in  a  highly  important 
capacity  with  the  J.  S.  Wentz  Co.  of  Philadelphia  and 
affiliated  interests. 

Mr.  Knode  was  the  first  coal  man  to  join  the  U.  S. 
Fuel  Administration  shortly  after  it  was  organized 
late  in  the  summer  of  1917.  He  discharged  his 
duties  so  efficiently  that  on  February  1,  1918,  at  the 
request  of  the  Acting  Quartermaster  General,  he 
was  transferred  to  the  Quartermaster  Corps,  U.  S. 
A.,  and  appointed  chief  of  the  Fuel  Branch,  Fuel 
and  Forage  Division.  As  assistant  to  Colonel  Dan¬ 
iel  B.  V  entz,  Mr.  Knode  helped  co-ordinate  the  coal 
requirements  of  the  army,  and  by  his  executive 
ability,  energy  and  tact  was  instrumental  in  ob¬ 
taining  highly  creditable  results  for  the  division. 

In  April,  1918,  he  volunteered  his  services  in 
France,  was  commissioned  a  Major  in  the  Quarter¬ 
master  Corps  on  May  1  and  sailed  May  18.  In 
France  Major  Knode  was  associated  with  Colonel 
Wentz  as  assistant  chief  of  the  Fuel  Branch,  Sup¬ 
plies  Division,  in  which  capacity  he  assisted  in  the 
distribution  of  upwards  of  a  rrtillion  tons  of'  coal 
to  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces. 

In  recognition  of  his  efficient  work  in  France, 
Major  Knode  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Colonel,  and  is  said  to  be  the  youngest  officer 
of  that  rank  in  the  army.  He  recently  celebrated 
his  26th  birthday. 

Colonel  Wentz  was  so  impressed  with  the  energy 
and  ability  of  his  young  associate  that  Colonel  Knode 
was  invited  to  join  the  Wentz  organization  as  ex¬ 
ecutive  dictator  of  sales.  In  addition  to  their 
anthracite  mining  properties,  the  Wentz  interests 
control  the  Stonega  Coke  &  Coal  Co.,  with  large 
bituminous  operations  in  southwestern  Virginia. 


It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  must  have  some 
bearing  on  the  industry  that  so  many  engineers 
are  working  on  coal-saving  devices  and  methods. 
Some  of  these,  judging  from  such  information  ■  as 
leaks  out  in  a  more  or  less  indefinite  way,  are  so 
elaborate  and  scientific  that  we  imagine  they  can  be 
adopted  only  by  the  great  central  power  stations 
and  such  establishments.  But  all  the  while,  appar¬ 
ently,  there  is  something  being  done  to  improve  the 
horse-power  results  from  an  ordinary  ton  of  steam 
coal. 


Prepa-e  for  prosperity  through  the  Victory  Lib¬ 
erty  Loan. 


Big-  Canadian  Combination. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  April  10.— The  Century 
Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  with  branch  office  in 
Buffalo,  has  taken  over  four  other  Canadian 
coal  concerns,  each  with  a  dock  on  the  lakes 
or  St.  Lawrence,  the  whole  to  be  known  as 
the  Century  Coal  Co.,  of  Montreal.  The 
other  companies  are  the  Quebec  Coal  & 
Dock  Co.,  the  Toronto  Coal  &  Dock  Co.  the 
Port  Colborne  Coal  &  Dock  Co.,  and’  the 
Northern  Dock  &  Coal  Co.,  of  Sault  Ste. 

This  extensive  dock  system  will  give  the 
new  company  a  big  hold  on  the  Canadian 
coal  trade,  especially  as  all  the  old  com¬ 
panies  were  actively  in  that  trade,  the  Cen¬ 
tury  Company  alone  taking  into  Canada 
last  year  1.500,000  tons  of  coal,  mostly 
bituminous.  The  consolidation  has  an 
available  capital  of  $2,500,000  and  besides 
will  be  favored  by  the  Canadian  Steamship 
Lines,  which  has  a  big  fleet  for  moving  the 
coal. 

Fred  McCourt,  Dr.  W.  L.  McDougald  and 
Harry  F.  Butler,  officers  of  the  old  com¬ 
pany,  are  leading  organizers  of  the  new  one. 

1  he  principal  office  will  be  in  Montreal  as 
..  rmerly. 


Harbor  Strike  Continues. 

Iniion  Tugboat  Men  Still  Out,  But  Movement 
of  Coal  Shows  Increase. 

The  settlement  of  the  harbor  strike,  which  seemed 
to  be  near  at  hand  last  week,  was  again  postponed 
when  the  union  tugboat  employes  voted  early  this 
week  against  accepting  the  offer  of  the  private  own- 
ers  to  grant  them. a  10  per  cent,  increase  in  wages 
and  a  10-hour  day.  Not  only  was  this  offer  turned 
down,  but  the  union  leaders  ordered  the  crews  of 
the  railroad  tugs  not  to  tow  privately  operated 
barges.  This  resulted  in  another  suspension  of  the 
towing  service  to  the  lower  ports,  after  a  few  loaded 
tows  had  been  brought  up  and  some  light  boats 
taken  back.  The  barge  captains  have  also  signed 
up,  and  the  trouble  is  now  confined  altogether  to  the 
men  on  the  tugboats. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  strike  is  still  in  effect 
officially,  the  number  of  non-union  tugs  in  service 
appears  to  be  increasing  steadily,  for  the  tonnage 
handled  over  the  North  River  piers  and  at  Arling¬ 
ton  has  shown  a  big  gain  the  past  week.  The  towing 
from  those  ports  is  done  by  independent  tugs,  whose 
owners  refuse  to  send  them  to  the  lower  ports  except 
at  prohibitive  rates.  As  it  is,  the  towing  rates  are 
about  three  times  what  they  were  before  the  strike 
began.  It  now  costs  $50,  for  instance,  to  get  a  light 
boat  towed  to  Arlington,  and  the  rate  for  bringing 
up  a  loaded  boat  from  that  port  is  30  cents  a  ton. 
For  moving  loaded  boats  about  the  upper  harbor 
the  charges  vary  from  $100  to  $250. 

In  the  seven  days  ending  last  Wednesday  the 
piei  s  in  the  harbor  loaded  3,198  cars  of  anthra¬ 
cite  and  4.205  cars  of  bituminous,  by  far  the  largest 
week’s  business  since  the  trouble  started.  The  bulk 
of  the  bituminous  was  handled  at  Arlington,  Port 
Liberty  and  Harsimus,  as  South  Amboy  and  Port 
Reading  were  pretty  well  tied  up  most  of  the  time. 
Another  general  embargo  was  placed  against  the 
bituminous  pier  at  South  Amboy  on  Tuesday,  and 
most  shippers  at  the  other  lower  ports  are  embar¬ 
goed. 

The  anthracite  movement  through  the  harbor  the 
past  week  has  actually  been  heavier  than  it  was  the 
week  before  the  strike  started,  as  the  trade  was 
badly  depressed  late  in  February  and  shipments  were 
below  normal. 

Three  of  the  Sound  towing  lines  are  still  tied  up 
by  a  strike  of  their  captains  and  engineers. 
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Sound  Principles  of  Labor  Reconstruction. 

Managing  Director  of  American  Wholesale  Coal  Trade  Association,  in  Recent  Address  Refore  Rotary  Club  of 

Cleveland,  Outlines  a  Method  of  Satisfying  the  Ambitions  of  Working  Men. 


You  and  I  would  be  blind  if  we  did  not  see  that 
this  country  is  faced  by  a  labor  problem.  We  would 
be  neither  honest  nor  fair  if  we  did  not  admit  that 
that  problem  must  be  studied  and  met.  We  are  con¬ 
fronted,  therefore,  not  by  the  question  whether  we 
should  study  and  meet  the  problem ;  but  only  with 
a  choice  of  methods.  The  proper  methods  are  those 
which  will  bring  immediate  relief  without  setting 
up  a  precedent  which  must  prove  disastrous  and 
destructive  in  future.  We  have  two  proposed 
methods  of  procedure — one  outlined  by  the  present 
Administration  in  Washington  and  the  other  the 
one  which  I  will  propose  presently. 

The  policy  of  the  Department  of  Labor  was  out¬ 
lined  by  Louis  S.  Post,  Assistant  Secretary,  before 
the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce  about  a  year 
ago.  He  said  that  there  could  be  no  conscription 
of  labor  unless  there  was  also  conscription  of  capital. 
Labor,  in  other  words,  would  not  work  ostensibly 
for  the  nation  but  really  for  the  profit  of  private  in¬ 
dividuals  in  business.  This  was  a  war-time  policy 
only. 

That  has  seemingly  become  the  peace-time  key¬ 
note  of  the  attitude  of  the  present  Administration. 

1  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  is  any  intention  to 
conscript  labor.  I  do  mean  to  say  that  there  has 
been  and  is  an  intention  and  plan  to  bring  business 
under  federal  control  in  such  complete  detail  as  will 
be  satisfactory  to  labor. 

I  call  to  your  attention  the  fact  that  in  a  number 
of  public  documents  reference  has  been  made  to  an 
industrial  cabinet,  the  logical  successor  of  the  War 
Industries  Board.  At  first  this  industrial  cabinet 
is  to  be  voluntary  and  created  under  executive  au¬ 
thority.  Ultimately  it  is  intended  to  create  this  in¬ 
dustrial  cabinet  by  act  of  Congress. 

Government  Planning  to  Control  Everything. 

At  first,  it  is  intended  to  bring  business  under 
voluntary  restraint  by  Government  by  some  such 
method  as  the  Redfield  plan.  Ultimately,  it  is  in¬ 
tended  to  create  an  industrial  cabinet  of  five,  seven, 
or  nine,  each  secretary  of  which  shall  have  control 
of  some  basic  raw  material.  The  presumption  is 
that  by  controlling  raw  material  the  Government 
will  have,  ultimately,  control  of  everything  which 
grows  out  of  that  raw  material. 

I  need  mention  but  one  thing.  If  coal,  is  controlled 
in  detail  there  is  controlled  automatically  the  three 
things  into  which  coal  is  broken  up  by  the  process 
of  distillation,  namely:  coke,  gas  and  tar.  By  con¬ 
trolling  these  things,  the  Government  comes  to  con¬ 
trol  the  fuel  of  every  industry,  the  coke  of  metallurgy, 
the  gas  of  public  utilities,  and  the  tar  which  is  the 
foundation  of  our  promising  chemical  industry. 

It  would  be  possible— but  is  unnecessary— to 
elaborate  by  showing  what  would  be  meant  by  a 
control  of  lumber,  of  foodstuffs,  of  iron  ore,  of 
copper,  etc.  To  control  such  basic  raw  materials  is, 
automatically,  to  control  everything  which  grows  out 
of  them.  Every  business  man  knows  what  elaborate 
business  mechanism  has  grown  out  of  such  raw  ma¬ 
terials  as  iron  ore,  copper,  lumber  and  foodstuffs. 

This  is  what  is  meant  when  we  hear  labor  de¬ 
manding  today  the  nationalization  of  business.  It 
is  one  of  the  primary  demands  of  labor.  The  present 
Administration  seems  to  subscribe  to  it.  Labor  has 
demanded— as  in  the  case  of  the  mine  and  railroad 
workers  of  Great  Britain  and  the  mine  workers  of 
the  United  States — a  six  hour  day  and  a  sharp  in¬ 
crease  in  wages. 

It  is  for  us  to  determine  whether  this  method  meets 
the  need  of  the  country.  That  is,  we  have  a  shortage 
of  labor.  At  the  same  time,  a  certain  amount  of 
work  must  be  done.  Does  it  meet  this  problem  to 
nationalize  business,  reduce  the  hours  of  labor,  and 
increase  the  wages  of  the  worker  ?  If  nationaliza- 


By  GEORGE  H.  CUSHING. 

tion  of  business  increases  production,  we  might  be 
willing  to  consider  it.  But  merely  to  change  the 
control  of  an  industry  from  private  to  public  hands 
has  never  meant  necessarily  an  increase  in  produc¬ 
tion. 

Or,  if  to  reduce  the  hours  of  labor  and  increase 
wages  would  automatically  increase  production,  we 
might  be  induced  even  to  subscribe  to  that  plan. 
But,  speaking  for  the  coal  industry,  I  can  say  that 
every  increase  in  wage  has  brought  about  a  corres¬ 
ponding  reduction  in  output  per  man.  The  method 
of  procedure,  therefore,  is  faulty  because  it  does  not 
accomplish  what  the  nation  must  have  done. 

Coming  now  to  my  own  proposal.  Without  too 
much  argument  to  establish  the  point,  I  believe  we 
can  readily  agree  that  the  so  called  “labor  unrest’ 
is  not  a  disease  which  permeates  the  industrial 
workers.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  result  of  the 
work  of  a  few  who  do  not  comprise  more  than  five 
per  cent  of  the  whole  body  of  workers.  That  being 
true,  that  phase  of  the  labor  question  must  be  treated 
separate  from  what  we  all  know  as  the  general 
labor  situation. 

What  to  Do  with  the  Agitators. 

What  is  the  matter  with  the  five  per  cent  who  be¬ 
come  agitators?  I  believe  they  are  men  who  have 
outgrown  their  jobs  and  who  are  ready  for  some¬ 
thing  bigger  and  better  but  whose  natural  ambitions 
arc  suppressed.  Being  thus  prevented  from  express¬ 
ing  themselves,  they  become  embittered  and  spread 
their  personal  bitterness  through  the  entire  body  of 
workers. 

If  the  whole  labor  element  is  not  to  be  thrown 
into  a  state  of  ferment,  this  five  per  cent  must  be 
given  that  opportunity  to  express  themselves  which 
they  have  earned.  I  say  that  this  situation  demands 
that  we  create  a  program  of  education  for  the  more 
energetic  workers.  Applying  this  recommendation 
to  the  coal  field,  we  have  something  which  instantly 
commands  attention. 

If  you  consider  that  the  maximum  possible  selling 
price  of  bituminous  coal  to  be  $2.00  a  ton  at  the 
mines ;  if  you  consider  that  labor  should  get  as  much 
as  80  per  cent  of  it;  and,  if  you  consider  that  one 
worker  should  get  for  himself  the  full  80  per  cent 
of  the  selling  price  of  the  coal,  that  means  that  his 
maximum  earning  capacity  for  all  time  is  only  $1.60 
a  ton.  If,  therefore,  he  can  produce  on  the  average 
five  tons  of  coal  per  day,  this  means  his  maximum 
earning  capacity  for  all  time  is  $9.00  a  day. 

I  submit  that  a  man  of  energy  and  capacity  will 
not,  at  the  age  of  twenty  to  thirty,  be  content  with  a 
maximum  wage  for  all  time  of  $9.00  a  day.  To  bind 
him  to  the  mine  and  thus  to  limit  his  possible  earn¬ 
ing  capacity  is  to  convert  that  man  from  an  energetic 
and  hopeful  worker  into  an  agitator  and  a  Philistine 
whose  hand  is  raised  not  only  against  the  industry 
but  against  society. 

This  all  proceeds  upon  the  theory— which  is  wrong 
— that  coal,  as  mined,  is  a  finished  product.  But  if 
you  proceed  on  the  proper  theory  that  coal  is  a  raw 
material,  you  have  an  entirely  different  situation. 
A  lump  of  coal  can  be  transformed  into  1500  differ¬ 
ent  things.  Therefore,  1500  different  industries  can 
rise  out  of  the  coal  pile. 

A  Possible  Remedy  for  Labor  Unrest. 

If  coal  is  organized  into  an  integrated  business, 
as  it  should  be — one  organization  controlling  not 
only  the  raw  material  but  its  manufacturing  processes 
— then  a  mine  worker  may  start  as  a  trapper  boy 
and  end  as  the  greatest  expert  in  any  one  of  1,500 
different  enterprises — provided  he  has  available  to 
him  educational  facilities  equal  to  his  energy  and 
capacity. 

I  believe  it  is  within  the  province  of  the  coal 
trade  to  organize  into  an  integrated  business.  I 


believe  it  is  an  obligation  resting  upon  the  coal 
industry — as  an  example  of  an  obligation  resting 
upon  other  industries — to  provide  its  energetic 
workers  with  the  educational  facilities  which  will 
allow  them  to  fit  themselves  for  the  next  job  ahead. 

I  believe  that  when  a  man  has  been  educated  to  fill 
a  better  job,  he  should  get  it.  Thus,  I  believe  the 
disturbing  five  per  cent  by  being  allowed  to  realize 
their  ambitions,  would  become  a  constructive  rather 
than  a  destructive  force  in  human  society.  They 
would  be  made  helpful  rather  than  hurtful  to  the 
industry  itself. 

If  you  agree  that  this  meets  the  question  of  labor 
unrest,  we  have  still  to  consider  what  is  due  the 
remaining  ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  industrial 
workers.  Although  not  as  energetic  and  maybe  not 
as  capable  as  the  five  per  cent,  they  nevertheless 
have  rights  which  must  be  considered.  The  essen¬ 
tial  demands  of  the  remaining  ninety-five  per  cent 
are  embraced  under  three  headings : 

A  demand  for  a  minimum  wage  per  day. 

A  demand  for  steady  working  time. 

A  demand  for  a  share  in  the  profits  of  the  in¬ 
dustry. 

Before  making  recommendations  on  that  score, 
which  I  shall,  I  would  like  to  present  a  few  more 
facts  from  the  coal  industry.  There  are  today  ap¬ 
proximately  7,500  bituminous  coal  mines.  The 
clearly  expressed  need  is  only  for  4,500.  The  un¬ 
necessary  mines  thus  number  3,000. 

There  are  employed  in  the  bituminous  mines  today 
— or  kept  at  the  bituminous  mines — approximately 
555,000  mine  workers.  The  clearly  indicated  need— 
if  all  work  steadily— is  for  150,000  less  miners.  This 
means  that  the  idleness  of  all  the  coal  miners  dur¬ 
ing  a  part  of  the  time  is  equivalent  to  the  idleness 
all  the  time  of  150,000  mine  workers.  With  labor 
scarce,  to  continue  such  a  system  is  really  unthink- 
able. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  if  the  idle  time  of  the 
industrial  workers  could  be  fully  or  more  efficiently, 
or  both  employed,  the  labor  shortage  would  quickly 
disappear.  To  bring  this  about  involves  the  elimi¬ 
nation,  by  some  process,  of  the  unnecessary  pro¬ 
ducing  units  in  industry  in  order  that  the  necessary 
producing  units  may  be  allowed  to  work  full  time. 
These  unnecessary  units  cannot,  by  any  force  out¬ 
side  themselves,  be  compelled  to  retire  from  busi¬ 
ness,  but  a  situation  can  be  created  by  which  they 
of  their  own  volition  will  decide  to  retire  from 
business. 

Would  Let  Union  Distribute  Wages. 

To  the  latter  end,  I  believe,  using  coal  as  an 
example,  that : 

First— The  United  Mine  Workers  should  be  given 
as  their  compensation  a  percentage  of  the  average 
selling  price  of  coal  for  the  pay  period.  I  believe 
this  money  should  be  paid  in  one  check  to  the  duly 
authorized  representatives  of  the  labor  employed 
in  any  mine,  which  representatives  should  distribute 
the  money  among  the  laborers  as  they  themselves 
decide. 

The  purpose  of  this  provision  is  to  put  labor  in 
business  by  putting  upon  it  the  necessity  to  handle 
its  own  business  affairs. 

Second— To  prevent  a  reduction  of  the  selling 
price  to  a  point  where  it  is  destructive  of  the  inter¬ 
est  of  both  capital  and  labor,  the  labor  in  a  coal 
mine  should  be  assured  a  minimum  wage  per  day. 

Third— To  prevent,  under  the  minimum  wage,  the 
yearly  average  earnings  of  the  workers  from  falling 
below  a  requisite  total,  the  workers  should  be 
guaranteed  a  number  of  working  days  per  year — 
say  220— divided  into  an  assured  number  of  work¬ 
ing  days  per  month. 

The  necessity  to  pay  the  minimum  wage  for  the 
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The  Virginian  Railway’s  Remarkable  Growth. 

Opened  from  New  River  Field  to  Hampton  Roads  in  1909,  Its  Coal  Traffic  Has  Increased 
from  1,685,000  Tons  the  First  Year  to  6,645,000  Tons  in  1918. 


minimum  number  of  days  per  month  and  year  would 
quickly  drive  the  unnecessary  mines  out  of  busi¬ 
ness.  That  would  simplify  the  business  problem 
and  place  the  necessary  mines  in  position  to  deal 
fairly  with  their  labor. 

The  division  of  profit,  through  allowing  labor  a 
percentage  of  the  average  mine-run  price,  would 
assure  to  labor  its  percentage  of  the  profits.  It 
could  not  be  cheated  out  of  this  by  bookkeeping  or 
by  failure  to  pay  dividends.  And,  no  business  unit 
could  rescind  this  program  without  the  consent  of 
all. 

Also,  by  giving  to  the  necessary  mine  labor  a 
percentage  of  the  mine-run  price,  the  interest  of 
the  minor  in  economical  production  would  be 
aroused.  Therefore,  he  would  change  from  an 
advocate  of  payroll  padding  to  an  advocate  of  the 
employment  of  only  the  necessary  labor. 

Also,  he  would  change  from  an  antagonist  of  the 
use  of  machinery  to  a  protagonist  of  the  use  of 
machinery.  He  would  come,  automatically,  to  de¬ 
mand  the  employment  of  those  devices  which  in¬ 
crease  at  once  his  production  and  his  earning  power. 

I  submit  this  proposal  for  the  serious  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  business  people  as  a  safe  and  sane 
method  of  procedure.  I  believe  it  will  meet  the 
immediate  need  for  more  labor;  the  immediate  de¬ 
mand  of  miners  for  more  money;  and  does  not 
involve  the  country  in  any  dangerous  experiment  in 
paternalism. 


Business  Conditions  More  Hopeful,  with 
Labor  Shortage  in  Prospect. 

The  April  1  circular  of  the  National  City  Bank 
of  New  York  says  that  general  business  conditions 
are  more  hopeful  than  at  any  time  since  the  armis¬ 
tice  was  signed.  The  winter,  it  is  stated,  has  passed 
without  the  amount  of  unemployment  feared  and 
outdoor  work  is  now  obtainable  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  take  care  of  an  army  of  men.  Farms  are  short 
of  labor  all  over  the  country  and  building  operations, 
although  held  in  check  by  high  costs,  are  showing 
more  activity  than  for  more  than  a  year.  The  out¬ 
look  is  that  there  will  be  plenty  of  work  for  every¬ 
body  willing  to  work. 

In  discussing  the  outlook  for  labor  and  living  costs 
the  bank  says : 

“The  general  trade  and  labor  situation  justifies  the 
views  heretofore  expressed  in  these  columns,  that 
there  will  be  no  headlong  decline  back  to  the  wage 
and  price  levels  of  before  the  war,  but  that  the  read¬ 
justment  will  take  place  gradually,  following  upon 
lower  prices  for  foodstuffs.  We  cannot  tell  when 
foodstuffs  will  fall,  but  it  is  now  evident  that  the 
facts  did  not  justify  the  predictions  which  were  com¬ 
mon  in  January  that  their  prices  would  come  down 
rapidly  if  Government  restrictions  were  withdrawn. 

“The  labor  situation  will  be  affected  by  an  exodus 
of  men  to  Europe  as  soon  as  passage  can  be  had. 
The  steamship  offices  are  swamped  with  applica¬ 
tions  for  tickets  and  for  agencies  for  the  sale  of 
tickets.” 


April  Mine  Accidents 

Details  of  notable  mine  accidents  wherein  10  or 


more  men  lost  their  lives  are  shown  below : 

Date  Year  Name  and  Location  Killed 

3,  1905.  Leiter.  Zeigler,  Ill .  49 

5.  1915.  Shoal  Creek,  Panama,  Ill .  11 

7,  1911.  Price-Pancoast,  Throop,  Pa .  73 

8,  1895.  Blue  Canyon,  Lake  Whatcom, 

Wash .  23 

8,  1911.  Banner,  Littleton,  Ala .  128 

20,  1910.  Mulga,  Mulga,  Ala .  40 

21,  1910.  Amsterdam,  Amsterdam,  Ohio...  15 

22,  1906.  Cuato,  Tercio,  Colo .  19 

23,  1913.  Cincinnati,  Finleyville,  Pa .  96 

24,  1911.  Ott  No.  2,  Elk  Garden,  W.  Va...  23 

27,  3905.  Eleanora,  Du  Bois,  Pa .  13 

27,  1917.  Hastings,  Hastings,  Colo .  121 

28,  1914.  Eccles  5  and  6,  Eccles,  W.  Va...  181 

30,  1905.  No.  19,  Wilburton,  Okla .  13 


Members  of  the  Central  New  York  and  New  Eng¬ 
land  Wholesale  Coal  Trade  Association  held  a  meet¬ 
ing  at  Utica  last  Tuesday. 


The  Virginian  Railway,  the  short  and  low-grade 
line  from  the  West  Virginia  smokeless  coal  fields  to 
Sewalls  Point  on  Hampton  Roads,  which  was  opened 
April  1,  1909,  issued  its  first  annual  report  as  of 
June  30,  1910,  at  which  time  it  served  only  14  mines, 
the  aggregate  tonnage  from  which,  for  the  year,  was 
1,685,875  net  tons. 

At  the  close  of  the  calendar  year,  1918,  the  Vir¬ 
ginian  was  serving  94  West  Virginia  mines,  51  of 
which  were  joint  with  the  C.  &  O.  Railway  and  one 
joint  with  the  N.  &  W.  Railway,  66  of  the  94  mines 
being  located  on  lines  owned  by  the  Virginian. 

The  Virginian’s  tonnage  from  the  94  mines  for 
the  year  1918  was  6,645,746  net  tons  (which  was 
73,894  net  tons  less  than  for  the  calendar  year 
1917),  and  the  tonnage  received  by  the  other  roads 
from  the  joint  mines  is  estimated  at  2,353,988  net 
tons. 

Seven  of  the  94  mines  began  shipping  during  the 
year  1918.  Four  additional  mines  were  under  de¬ 
velopment.  There  are  several  new  mines  proposed 
for  the  near  future.  The  aggregate  annual  capacity 
of  the  mines  now  shipping  and  developing  will  be 
about  12,000,000  net  tons,  under  good  labor  and 
other  conditions.  The  Virginian’s  share  of  this 
tonnage  can  be  conservatively  placed  at  three-fourths, 
or  9,000,000  net  tons. 

Last  May  the  Record  Month. 

No  less  than  640,166  net  tons  of  coal  were  shipped 
from  the  West  Virginia  mines  in  May,  1918,  which 
was  the  largest  shipment  for  one  month  in  the  history 
of  the  road. 

Approximately  150,000  acres  of  coal  lands  are 
now  under  development  on  the  present  main  line, 
branches  and  connections  of  the  Virginian.  An 
equal  area  of  smokeless  and  high  volatile  coals  can 
be  made  accessible  for  development  by  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  additional  branch  lines. 

The  present  mines  have  an  invested  capital  of 
about  $25,000,000.  In  addition  to  the  above,  the  Vir¬ 
ginian  serves  two  semi-anthracite  mines  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  another  semi-anthracite  mine  is  being  de¬ 
veloped. 

To  take  care  of  the  rapidly  increasing  development 
and  production  from  the  Winding  Gulf  and  New 
River  smokeless  coal  fields  in  Mercer,  Wyoming, 
Raleigh  and  Fayette  Counties,  West  Virginia,  the 
Virginian  is  making,  or  during  the  past  year  has 
made,  physical  improvements  which  will  assure  still 
greater  performances.  Among  these  is  the  double 
tracking  of  Clarks  Gap  Hill  in  West  Virginia.  Clarks 
Gap  is  the  summit  of  the  Virginian  Railroad,  and  to 
reach  it  a  two  per  cent  grade  is  encountered  east- 
bound  from  Elmore,  a  distance  of  about  14  miles. 

A  portion  of  this  double  track  has  been  completed 
and  is  in  operation.  There  remains  to  be  completed 
a  five  mile  section,  with  five  tunnels  to  be  enlarged 
and  concreted  and  several  steel  bridges  to  be  double 
tracked.  This  work  is  progressing  very  well.  The 
double  tracking  of  this  section  of  the  line  means 
the  widening  of  this  “neck  of  the  bottle”  for  a  greatly 
increased  freight  movement,  eastbound. 

Improvements  at  Tidewater. 

At  tidewater  9.7  miles  of  double  track  is  just  being 
completed.  In  this  double  track  zone  there  are  three 
grade  crossings  with  other  lines  that  will  be  pro¬ 
tected  with  mechanical  and  electrical  interlocking 
equipment,  and  the  entire  9.7  miles  will  have  auto¬ 
matic  signals. 

A  coal  storage  plant  of  300,000  tons  capacity  has 
been  constructed  for  use  by  the  U.  S.  Navy.  Other 
improvements  include  a  double  car  dumper,  six  120- 
ton  transfer  cars,  a  transfer  elevator  and  a  300-ton 
track  scales  at  the  coal  pier  at  Sewalls  Point. 

The  new  car  dumper  is  the  largest  of  its  kind.  It 
is  capable  of  dumping  two  cars  at  a  time  of  any 
capacity  up  to  60  tons  each,  or  one  of  the  new  120- 
ton  cars  recently  built  by  the  Virginian,  which  ,  are 
the  largest  now  in  use,  weighing  320,000  pounds  in¬ 
cluding  their  contents.  The  combined  capacity  of 


the  Virginian’s  two  car  dumpers  is  ninety  60-ton 
cars  per  hour. 

The  Virginian  has  recently  purchased  and  had  de¬ 
livered  one  thousand  60-ton  coal  cars  and  ten  addi¬ 
tional  engines.  These  are  the  most  powerful  loco¬ 
motives  in  the  world,  in  regular  service,  having  a 
tractive  effort  of  147,300  pounds  when  working  com¬ 
pound  and  180,000  pounds  when  working  simple. 


New  England  Notes. 

Word  comes  from  Providence,  R.  I.,  of  a  reduction 
in  prices  of  anthracite  this-  week,  amounting  to  50 
cents  a  tons  for  white  ash,  egg,  stove  and  nut  sizes, 
and  $1  a  ton  for  pea  coal. 

Word  comes  that  the  governor  of  Maine  has 
signed  a  bill  prohibiting  weighers  of  coal  and 
measurers  of  wood  and  charcoal  from  giving  certif¬ 
icates  of  weight  or  measure  until  they  have  qual¬ 
ified  for  the  “faithful  performance  of  the  duties  of 
their  offices.” 

Many  in  the  trade  were  sorry  to  learn  of  the 
death  at  his  home  in  Melrose  the  other  day  of 
Captain  George  W.  Dow,  who  had  sailed  numerous 
coal-carrying  vessels  to  and  from  New  England  ports 
for  years.  Captain  Dow  was  in  charge  of  the  great 
steel  coal-carrier  “Thomas  W.  Lawson,”  which  was 
smashed  to  pieces  on  “Friday,  the  Thirteenth,”  with 
the  loss  of  all  except  the  captain  and  two  of  the 
crew  of  17  men.  Captain  Dow  was  about  70  years 
old. 

Strenuous  opposition  to  the  bill  now  before  the 
Legislature  which  would  give  the  State  the  right  to 
control  dams  and  waterpowers  still  undeveloped  has 
become  manifest  and  the  coal  trade  is  interested  in 
this  movement  which  may,  in  a  way,  tend  to  effect 
its  business  in  the  future,  by  creating  a  power 
monoply.  Such  a  monopoly  might,  in  time,  develop 
feature  which  would  lessen  the  use  of  coal  for 
power  plants  and  thus  have  serious  effect,  if  carried 
as  far  as  some  people  seem  to  fear. 

Boston  coal  concerns,  including  some  of  the  mine 
agencies  and  a  number  of  the  retail  dealers,  are 
doing  a  considerable  amount  of  advertising  in  favor 
of  immediate  buying.  The  Coal  Exchange  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  shipment  of  the  “Buy  Early”  posters  from 
the  National  Association  and  is  sending  them  out 
now  to  every  retail  coal  concern  in  the  New  England 
States.  The  campaign,  therefore,  is  being  carried  on 
more  systematically  and  better  than  any  previously 
attempted  by  the  coal  trade  in  this  section  of  the 
country. 


Pennsylvania  Output  in  1918 
274,333,383  Tons. 

Production  of  coal  in  Pennsylvania 
(anthracite  and  bituminous)  in  the  calendar 
year  1918  amounted  to  274,333,383  net  tons, 
compared  with  270,551,719  net  tons  in  1917, 
an  increase  of  3,781,664  net  tons,  or  1.3  per 
cent.,  according  to  reports  from  various 
mine  inspectors. 

Anthracite  production,  not  shipments, 
amounted  to  98,607,486  tons  in  1918,  com¬ 
pared  with  100,588,499  net  tons  in  1917,  a 
decrease  of  1,891,013  tons,  of  1.9  per  cent. 

Bituminous  production  in  1918  amounted 
to  175,725,897  net  tons,  compared  with  169,- 
963,220^  net  tons  in  1917,  an  increase  of 
5,762,677  net  tons,  or  3.4  per  cent. 

It  is  found  that  some  of  the  yards  that  had  to 
buy  so  much  premium  coal  last  year  are  feeling 
the  effect  now  that  customers  who  had  to  be  charged 
95  cents  additional  are  able  to  transfer  their  busi¬ 
ness  to  other  establishments. 
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Launch  Campaign  to  Stimulate  Early  Buying. 

Retail  Dealers  Throughout  Country  Being  Supplied  with  Series  of  Advertisements  Advising 
Public  of  Necessity  of  Stoeking  Up  During  Spring  and  Summer. 


The  National  Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Associa¬ 
tion  has  recently  sent  a  series  of  advertisements 
to  the  secretaries  of  local  coal  associations 
throughout  the  country,  with  the  suggestion  that 
these  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  dealers  for  inser¬ 
tion  in  their  home  papers.  The  theme  of  the 
announcements  is  “Buy  your  coal  early,”  and  it 
is  proposed  to  have  the  expense  of  running  the 
series  shared  by  all  the  dealers  of  each  town  and 
city  that  supports  one  or  more  papers. 

In  a  circular  letter  sent  to  the  local  secretaries 
at  the  same  time  the  advertisements  were  for¬ 
warded,  Ellery  B.  Gordon,  secretary-manager  of 
the  National  association,  makes  the  following 
suggestions  as  to  the  way  the  publicity  campaign 
should  be  handled: 

“Appoint  immediately  the  livest  coal  man  in 
each  town  to  put  the  thing  through  in  his  com¬ 
munity.  He  should  get  the  co-operation  of  the 
other  dealers  and  agree  upon  a  division  of  the 
expense.  Then  the  coal  man,  before  inserting  the 
advertisements,  should  call  in  the  press  boys,  give 
them  a  full  copy  of  the  series,  and  give  them  the 
story  in  a  newsy  way.  Their  local  paper  should 
carry  these  ads  and  give  at  least  one  full  column 
of  news-matter  for  each  ad.  Pick  out  the  most 
likely  paper  to  approach  first,  then  if  the  others 
are  inclined  to  be  stingy  with  their  news  copy, 
this  can  be  used  as  a  lever. 

“It  is  suggested  that  in  calling  in  the  press 
boys  you  do  it  through  the  advertising  manager 
of  the  paper.  All  these  little  things  count. 

“Now  as  to  the  ads  themselves.  In  the  daily 
papers  each  ad  should  be  run  at  least  two  days 
until  the  series  is  completed.  Individual  adver¬ 
tising  by  the  coal  dealers  is  not  necessarily  inter¬ 
fered  with,  and  if  the  dealers  wish  to  push  certain 
sizes  or  make  certain  other  announcements  co¬ 
incidental  with  these  ads,  they  should  do  so. 

“In  communities  where  there  is  no  daily,  but 
only  a  weekly  newspaper,  the  ads  may  be  com¬ 
bined  in  the  discretion  of  the  local  dealers  in  such 
a  way  as  to  consume  only  two  weeks.  However, 
we  believe  that  it  will  do  no  particular  harm  to 
let  it  run  at  the  rate  of  one  ad  each  week,  but 
would  suggest  that  each  dealer  also  circularize 
his  trade  in  between  ads.” 

Four  Announcements  in  Series. 

There  are  four  advertisements  in  the  series, 
with  an  extra  one  to  be  substituted  for  No.  3  in 
towns  where  a  spring  price  reduction  has  been 
decided  upon.  Mr.  Gordon  states  that  the  buy- 
early  campaign  was  planned  in  co-operation  with 
one  of  the  best  known  advertising  agencies  in 
the  country,  and  that  the  head  of  the  concern  is 
enthusiastic  and  convinced  that  it  cannot  be 
otherwise  than  successful  if  his  directions  are 
followed. 

The  advertisements  are  intended  to  be  dis¬ 
played  in  a  space  approximately  1014  by  1 3j4 
inches  in  size.  Each  is  to  be  headed  COAL 
FACTS  in  bold  type,  with  the  series  number  in 
smaller  type  underneath. 

Coal  Facts — No.  1 

No.  1  of  the  series  reads  as  follows: 

“This  announcement  is  one  of  a  series  run  by 

the  coal  merchants  of - .  Last  year,  for 

patriotic  reasons,  consumers  placed  their  orders 

with  us  promptly  after  April  1,  and  about - per 

cent  of  all  the  coal  consumed  for  domestic  pur¬ 
poses  in - was  in  the  homes  by  October  1. 

The  great  war  has  come  to  an  end.  We  enter 
upon  a  reconstruction  period.  It  is  still  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  to  stabilize  conditions.  We  urge 
consumers  to  place  their  orders  now  and  accept 
delivery  in  fair  quantities  as  soon  after  April  1 
as  possible.  The  many  vital  reasons  will  be 
presented  in  future  announcements.” 


Coal  Facts — No.  2 

No.  2  gives  a  few  salient  facts  concerning  the 
general  coal  situation.  It  runs  like  this: 

“The  coal  production  at  the  present  time  is 
perhaps  60  per  cent  of  normal  production.  We 
have  had  a  warm  winter;  consumption  has  been 
comparatively  light.  On  April  1,  'however,  we 
enter  upon  a  new  year  in  coal  matters.  If  the 
normal  quantity  of  coal  is  to  be  produced  during 
the  next  twelve  months,  it  is  plain  that  during  the 
spring  and  summer  when  conditions  of  mining  are 
best  and  conditions  of  transportation  are  least 
liable  to  interfere  and  conditions  of  retail  de¬ 
livery  most  economical,  at  least  SO  per  cent  of  a 
year’s  tonnage  should  be  mined  and  distributed. 
The  patriotic  citizen  will  do  his  part  during  these 
Reconstruction  days  as  willingly  as  he  did  during 
war  times,  and  will  order  his  coal  and  receive  it 
to  the  best  of  his  ability  during  the  next  six 
months.  By  so  doing  he  will  make  it  possible 
for  the  merchant  to  give  him  his  best  service  at 
a  minimum  cost.  This  means  you  and  concerns 
your  family.” 

Coal  Facts — No.  3. 

No.  3  touches  on  the  matter  of  cost  in  this 
fashion: 

“The  price  which  you  pay  for  coal  in  your  home 
is  made  up  of  the  following  items:  Mine  price, 
freight,  retailer’s  cost  of  doing  business,  retailer’s 
net  profit.  The  mine  price  on  anthracite,  start¬ 
ing  on  May  1,  may  advance  each  month.  Bitumi¬ 
nous  prices  are  uncertain.  The  freight  rate  is 
fixed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
The  Fuel  Administration  during  its  activities 

limited  the  merchants  in  -  to  -  per 

ton  to  cover  their  cost  of  doing  business  and  net 
profit.  This  system  will  be  continued,  which 

means  our  net  profit  will  be  about  -  cents 

per  ton.  No  one  knows  what  the  future  will  de¬ 
velop.  Order  your  coal  now ;  we  can  make  de¬ 
liveries  regularly  and  thereby  avoid  increasing 
our  retail  costs.” 

Coal  Facts — No.  3-A. 

No.  3-A  follows  the  lines  of  No.  3  in  part,  but 
it  is  intended  for  use  only  in  towns  where  the 
dealers  are  to  make  a  spring  price  reduction.  It 
says: 

“The  price  which  you  pay  for  coal  in  your  home 
is  made  up  of  the  following  items:  Mine  price, 
freight,  retailer’s  cost  of  doing  business,  retailer’s 
net  profit.  Whether  the  mine  prices  will  advance 
or  be  reduced  during  the  summer  is  as  yet  un¬ 
certain.  The  freight  rate  is  fixed  by  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission.  The  retailer’s  margin 

was  fixed  by  the  Fuel  Administration  at  - 

per  ton,  which  included  his  cost  of  doing  business, 

and  his  net  profit  of  about  -  cents  per  ton. 

But  conditions  have  changed  and  the  coal  mer¬ 
chants  of - believe  the  war  margins  should 

be  reduced.  In  making  this  reduction,  we  wish 
to  advise  the  public  that  its  purpose  is:  (1)  To 
encourage  early  buying.  (2)  To  adjust  our 
prices  to  a  reasonable  basis  under  the  reduced 
cost  of  delivery.  Beginning  April  1,  therefore, 
until  further  notice,  our  prices  will  be  reduced 

- cents  per  net  ton.  Everyone  knows  that  our 

cost  is  largely  governed  by  the  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness.  We  are  depending  upon  the  public  to  take 
advantage  of  these  reduced  prices  in  the  hope  that 
we  may  be  enabled  to  continue  them  throughout 
the  summer  months.  It’s  up  to  you.” 

Coal  Facts— No.  4. 

Here  is  No.  4,  the  last  of  the  series: 

“To  those  who  are  hoping  for  big  price  reduc¬ 
tion:  We  are  in  the  coal  business.  We  believe 
we  know  conditions.  Frankly  we  cannot  predict 
future  prices.  No  one  can.  While  we  do  not 
think  substantial  reductions  are  likely,  there  are 
many  factors  that  may  bring  about  some  reduc¬ 
tion.  Wages  at  the  mines  may  be  reduced.  On 


the  other  hand,  there  may  be  serious  labor 
troubles;  public  utilities  in  New  York  City  have 
recently  faced  a  “close-down”  because  of  inability 
to  get  coal.  Cause:  harbor  strikes.  The  wise 
consumer  orders  now  and  takes  a  fair  share  of  his 
year’s  coal  supply  under  existing  price  conditions; 
he  provides  himself  against  a  recurrence  of  the 
horrible  conditions  of  two  years  ago.  If  wide¬ 
spread  labor  troubles  arise  at  the  coal  mines  dur¬ 
ing  the  cold  weather,  who  can  measure  the  value 
of  the  coal  already  in  your  cellar?  We  consider 
ourselves  in  partnership  with  the  consumer.  It  is 
our  function  to  get  his  coal  to  him.  We  advise 
him  to  take  it  during  the  open  weather  and  as 
quickly  as  convenient.  We  know  no  more  of 
what  the  future  holds  than  the  consumer  does. 
Buy  your  coal  now  and  cease  worrying  about  it.” 


Massachusetts  Legislature  Still  Considering 
“Clean  Coal”  Legislation. 

Boston,  April  10. — After  an  adverse  report  had 
been  received  from  a  committee,  the  Massachusetts 
House  of  Representatives  has  substituted  the  bill  of 
Representative  Greenwood  for  the  regulation  of  the 
quality  of  coal  sold  in  this  State.  The  bill  provides 
that  the  Public  Service  Commission  investigate  “the 
quality  of  anthracite  coal  sold  at  retail”  and  requires 
the  Commission  to  “prescribe  a  standard,”  to  be 
fixed  and  promulgated  before  July  1.  The  penalty 
is  fixed  by  the  bill  at  from  $5  to  $500  for  each  offence. 

It  is  ordered  that  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
State  and  district  attorneys  in  each  county  shall  in¬ 
quire  into  charges  of  violations.  When  the  report 
came  in  Greenwood  moved  that  his  bill  be  substituted 
and  Representative  Brown  declared  that  it  would  be 
impracticable  to  enforce  such  regulations  as  those 
provided  for.  Representative  Crane  said  that  such 
a  plan  as  Greenwood  proposed  would  “drive  every 
retail  coal  dealer  out  of  business.”  Representative 
Johnson  said  that  in  his  opinion  people  had  “burned 
enough  slate  and  dirt.”  Substitution  finally  was 
voted,  78  to  55. 

The  adverse  report  on  another  bill,  which  would 
have  had  the  Commissioner  of  Standards  fix  the 
quality  of  coal,  was  accepted  without  debate.  Still 
another  bill  to  prevent  the  sale  of  slate  and  dirt  in 
coal  was  heard. 


The  Spirit  of  Unrest. 

“After  four  years  of  warfare  during  which  the 
ordinary  processes  by  which  men  sustain  life  and 
conduct  their  relations  with  one  another  have  been 
upset  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  the  spirit  of  dis¬ 
content  is  nourished  by  innumerable  conditions,” 
says  Alexander  J.  Hemphill,  chairman  of  the  Guar¬ 
anty  Trust  Co.  of  New  York. 

“It  is  a  time  when  hoary  wrongs  are  brought  for¬ 
ward  for  righting,  when  forebodings  as  to  the  future 
become  clothed  with  the  authority  of  demonstrated 
facts.  The  atmosphere  we  breathe  seems  to  be 
charged  with  dissatisfaction.  There  is  a  general 
reaching  out  for  new  ideas  upon  every  conceivable 
subject,  and  excitement  has  rendered  the  minds  of 
great  hosts  of  men  receptive  to  the  most  bizarre  sug¬ 
gestions. 

“Such  a  situation  is  meat  and  drink  to  the  profes¬ 
sional  agitator.  Suppressed  as  they  have  been  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  the  fomenters  of  discord  have  now 
arisen  with  renewed  strength  to  assail  every  effort 
made  to  guide  the  world  back  to  a  normal  condition 
or  to  insure  it  against  disturbance  and  war  in  the 
future.” 


To  Reopen  Alicia  Mine. 

The  Alicia  No.  2  mine,  at  Alicia,  Pa.,  in  the 
Lower  Connellsville  region,  recently  purchased  from 
W.  Harry  Brown,  of  Pittsburgh,  by  the  Pittsburgh 
Steel  Co.  and  which  have  been  closed  down  since 
February  11,  will  resume  operations  April  1,  accord¬ 
ing  to  an  official  announcement. 

The  plant  will  produce  600  tons  of  coal  a  day,  the 
entire  output  being  taken  by  the  Pittsburgh  Steel 
Co.’s  plant  at  Monessen.  Improvements,  including 
the  erection  of  a  new  fan  house,  boiler  house  and 
40  houses  for  workmen,  are  to  be  made  at  once. 
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Railroad  Fuel  Controversy. 


Director  General  Hines  and  National  Coal 
Association  Both  Issue  Statements. 

After  considerable  delay,  Director  General  Hines 
issued  a  statement  late  last  week  denying  the  Na¬ 
tional  Coal  Association’s  charge  that  the  Railroad 
Administration  had  adopted  unfair  practices  in  the 
purchase  of  coal  and  was  trying  to  force  the  price 
of  railroad  fuel  below  cost  of  production.  This  state¬ 
ment  brought  a  prompt  rejoinder  from  J.  D.  A. 
Morrow,  general  secretary  of  the  association,  who 
cited  instances  to  support  the  coal  men’s  conten¬ 
tion  that  the  railroads  were  trying  to  bear  the 
market. 

Mr.  Morrow  also  called  attention  to  a  feature 
which  had  been  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  in 
the  trade  for  some  time  past.  Certain  purchasing 
agents,  instead  of  going  out  openly  and  trying  to 
force  operators  to  quote  low  prices  on  railroad 
business,  have  acted  through  middlemen.  Whole¬ 
sale  houses  would  be  asked  to  bid  on  railroad  con¬ 
tracts,  and  naturally  the  wholesalers  would  try  to 
buy  as  cheaply  as  possible  in  order  to  land  the  busi¬ 
ness.  All  the  old  tricks  were  resorted  to  in  an 
effort  to  get  producers  to  cut  the  price  below  the 
established  level,  and  while  it  is  not  believed  that 
they  have  met  with  much  success,  the  knowledge 
that  the  Railroad  Administration  was  resorting  to 
such  methods,  or  at  least  sanctioning  them  when 
purchasing  agents  took  the  initiative,  has  left  a  bad 
impression. 

Mr.  Morrow’s  Statement. 

“It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  the  bitu¬ 
minous  coal  mining  industry  would  not  advocate 
price  determination  under  normal  conditions,”  said 
Mr.  Morrow. 

“The  industry  has  recognized,  however,  that  under 
the  abnormal  conditions  of  readjustment,  with  wide¬ 
spread  unemployment  and  unrest,  a  special  condi¬ 
tion  prevails  which  should  be  met  broadly  and  un¬ 
selfishly,  and  the  operators  have  expressed  their 
readiness  to  meet  this  condition  in  that  manner.  The 
Director  General  of  Railroads  to  date  has  not  ap¬ 
peared  willing  to  deal  with  this  condition  in  the 
same  manner. 

“The  United  States  Railroad  Administration 
claims  that  its  present  arrangements  in  obtaining 
railroad  fuel  coal  will  adequately  safeguard  the  pub¬ 
lic  interest  involved.  For  example,  to  avoid  unduly 
depressing  the  prices  of  coal  the  Director  General 
has  prohibited  the  purchasing  agents  of  the  various 
roads  from  naming  prices  which  the  operators  must 
meet  to  obtain  a  share  of  the  business,  but  he  permits 
coal  speculators  to  bid  on  the  railroad  business  with¬ 
out  naming  the  mines  from  which  the  coal  is  to 
come  and  without  having  their  commitments  covered 
in  advance,  whereupon  these  speculators  adopt  pre¬ 
cisely  the  tactics  which  he  has  forbidden  his  own 
agents  to  use. 

“It  is  stated  that  the  tonnage  will  be  distributed 
fairly  through  permitting  the  purchasing  agent  of 
each  railroad  to  buy  his  own  coal.  So  far  as  is 
known,  however,  there  is  no  practical  provisions  to 
prevent  the  purchasing  agents  of  different  railroads 
from  bunching  their  orders  in  the  same  district  or 
in  the  same  mines. 

“Since  it  is  the  policy  of  the  railroad  administra¬ 
tion  to  buy  cheaply,  it  is  the  inevitable  tendency  to 
bunch  orders  in  the  low  cost  districts  and  in  the 
low  cost  mines.  As  an  illustration  when  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Lines  west  closed  their  Pittsburgh  district 
fuel  business  for  the  month  of  April,  within  the 
present  week,  a  half  dozen  operators  were  given  the 
entire  business  at  low  bids,  some  of  which  were 
below  the  cost  of  production  and  were  so  specified 
when  the  bids  were  sent  in. 

“As  evidence  of  good  faith  and  of  fairness  to  all 
parties  concerned,  the  coal  operators  asked  that  all 
bids  of  railroad  coal  be  made  public  is  as  done  by 
every  other  Government  department.  This  request 
has  been  refused,  and  only  information  made  public 
as  to  the  price  at  which  the  business  is  finally 
placed." 
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Notable  Coal-Handling  Records  in 
Coastwise  Trade. 

Norfolk,  April  10. — Several  colliers  plying  be¬ 
tween  Norfolk  and  Baltimore  to  New  York  and 
New  England  ports  have  made  notable  records  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  winter,  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board  particularly  commending  the  colliers  Cicoa, 
Lake  Benton  and  the  Malden. 

In  competitive  tests  the  Cicoa  cut  down  the  aver¬ 
age  time  of  loading  at  Baltimore  30  hours  and  35 
minutes,  the  average  being  38  hours  and  25  minutes. 
The  time  actually  consumed  by  the  crew  of  the 
Cicoa  in  unloading  during  the  competitive  test  was 
seven  hours  and  30  minutes — a  remarkable  record. 
This  cuts  down  the  average  half  round  trip  time 
from  128  hours  to  97  hours  and  25  minutes. 

In  the  port  of  Norfolk  the  Lake  Benton  cut  down 
the  loading  time  at  one  of  the  Hampton  Road’s 
piers  62  hours  and  25  minutes,  this  being  the  record 
in  a  fleet  of  13  vessels  loading  at  this  port  or  at  the 
port  of  Baltimore.  The  average  time  of  loading 
is  91  hours  and  50  minutes,  therefore  the  crew  of 
the  Lake  Benton  loaded  the  collier  in  29  hours  and 
25  minutes — another  remarkable  record. 

In  discharging  its  cargo  of  coal  at  Boston,  the 
Malden  cut  down  the  average  time  53  hours  and 
42  minutes  by  unloading  in  43  hours  and  23  minutes, 
the  average  lime  being  97  hours  and  5  minutes  for 
this  collier. 


Future  of  Cape  Cod  Canal. 

Boston,  April  10. — -The  trade  is  interested  in  the 
proceedings  started  here  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  Government  to  condemn  and  take  over  the 
Cape  Cod  Canal,  now  largely  used  by  barges  and 
other  coal-carrying  craft  and  destined  in  the  future 
to  be  the  principal  avenue  for  the  coal  and  carrying 
craft  and  shipping  in  general  along  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Coast.  The  canal  is  owned  in  fee  by  the 
Boston,  Cape  Cod  &  New’York  Canal  Co.,  while  the 
Old  Colony  Trust  Company  of  Boston  claims  to 
be  the  owner  and  holder  in  mortgage. 

Condemnation  proceedings  became  necessary  be¬ 
cause  the  owners  and  the  Federal  Government  could 
not  agree  on  a  satisfactory  contract  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  canaf  and  its  appurtenances.  The  au¬ 
thority  to  take  over  the  property  was  granted  by  a 
special  act  of  Congress  on  August  8,  1917,  either  by 
negotiation  or  condemnation,  proceedings.  No  date 
has  as  yet  been  assigned  for  a  trial  of  the  case. 
Already  the  canal  has  grown  as  an  important  ave¬ 
nue  of  safe  transportation  for  coal  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  will  carry  out  plans  for  widening  and  deepen¬ 
ing  it  and  making  other  improvements. 


Criticism  as  a  Profession. 

The  Pottsville  Journal  raises  the  question :  “Sup¬ 
pose  the  men  who  are  now  concerned  in  the  indus¬ 
trial  development  of  Schuylkill  County  were  to  lay 
down  the  reins  of  industrial  leadership  and  turn 
them  over  to  the  forces  that  are  maligning  them. 
Where  would  Schuylkill  County  land  ?” 

This  is  an  interesting  point,  but  by  no  means  a  new 
one,  for  we  surmise  that  in  every  busy  industrial 
center  there  is  a  certain  group  antagonistic  to  the 
dominant  corporations.  In  every  railroad  center 
there  is  a  lawyer  or  a  group  of  lawyers  who  make  a 
specialty  of  taking  cases  against  the  transportation 
companies,  just  as  there  are  certain  men  known  as 
corporation  lawyers. 

By  appealing  to  the  sympathies  or  the  prejudices 
of  the  “downtrodden  masses,”  the  former  are  gen¬ 
erally  able  to  achieve  quite  a  following  and  often 
gain  public  office,  from  which  vantage  point  they 
take  further  measures  to  entrench  their  position  as 
friends  of  the  people,  although  if  they  were  to  under¬ 
take  the  duties  of  those  whom  they  criticise  they 
might  not  succeed  nearly  as  well. 


John  F.  Shanley,  a  member  of  the  firm  of  David 
S.  Foster,  Sons  &  Co.,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  died  suddenly 
at  his  home  in  that  city  Monday  of  last  week.  He 
was  46  years  of  age  and  had  been  connected  with 
the  firm  since  1893,  being  admitted  as  a  partner 
in  1902. 


April  12,  1919 


No  Anthracite  Investigation. 

Governor  Sproul  of  Pennsylvania  Admits 
Proposed  Price  Increase  Is  Justified. 

Governor  Sproul  of  Pennsylvania  has  made  a  flat 
backdown  on  his  proposition  to  investigate  anthracite 
prices,  and  comes  out  with  a  statement  saying  he 
believes  they  are  fair  and  that  a  further  increase  is 
justified  in  view  of  present  cost  of  production.  This 
change  of  heart  on  the  part  of  the  Governor  was 
due  to  evidence  presented  to  him  by  the  hard  coal 
producers  and  the  Fuel  Administration. 

Much  data  was  laid  before  him  relating  to  mining 
costs,  and  officials  and  ex-officials  of  the  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministration  backed  up  the  operators  so  strongly 
that  there  was  nothing  for  the  Governor  to  do  but 
recede  from  his  original  contention  that  a  50-cent 
price  advance,  spread  out  over  the  spring  and 
summer  months,  was  not  warranted  by  the  facts. 

In  his  statement  Governor  Sproul  quotes  the  an¬ 
nouncement  made  by  Dr.  Garfield  shortly  before  he 
relinquished  control  of  anthracite  prices  on  February 
1,  in  which  the  Fuel  Administrator  declared  that  if 
the  government  had  remained  in  control  it  would 
have  been  necessary  to  authorize  an  increase  of 
probably  50  cents  a  ton  in  order  to  enable  some  of 
the  collieries  to  remain  in  operation.  The  Governor 
says  he  is  convinced  that  Dr.  Garfield’s  judgment  in 
regard  to  the  proposed  advance  is  correct. 

The  decision  to  call  off  the  hearing  is  welcomed 
not  only  by  the  operators,  who  are  naturally  glad 
to  have  another  clean  bill  of  health  handed  to  them 
from  an  official  source,  but  by  the  retail  dealers, 
who  were  afraid  that  the  talk  about  an  investigation 
would  cause  the  public  to  hold  back  orders  in  the 
hope  of  lower  prices.  It  is  doubtful  if  an  inquiry  of 
this  kind  ever  resulted  in  a  price  reduction,  but  this 
fact  is  apt  to  be  overlooked  by  the  average  coal 
buyer. 


March  Weather  in  New  York. 

An  experience  indicated,  the  month  of  March 
was  considerably  milder  than  usual,  the  average 
temperature  as  reported  by  the  New  York  weather 
bureau  being  42  degrees,  as  against  a  normal  of 
37.5  degrees.  But  it  was  not  nearly  as  warm  as 
March,  1903,  when  the  record  stood  at  48,  although, 
to  get  back  to  the  ’70s,  when  so  much  cold  weather 
occurred,  it  was  much  milder  than  the  29  degrees 
.recorded  in  1872. 

The  result  last  month  was  brought  about  through 
the  fact  that  not  until  the  last  four  days  of  the 
month  was  there  an  actual  cold  spell.  At  that  time 
we  had  what  might  be  considered  winter  weather, 
with  mean  daily  temperatures  of  11,  14,  7  and  12  de¬ 
grees  below  the-  normal. 

However,  the  weather  differed  by  only  one  de¬ 
gree  from  March,  1918,  although  all  the  way  back  to 
1910  there  was  only  one  March  that  was  milder. 
March,  1916,  was  notably  cool,  with  an  average  of 
32  degrees. 


Wyoming  Valley  Coal  Co. 

The  Wyoming  Valley  Coal  Co.,  has  been  incor¬ 
porated  with  a  capital  of  $100,000  to  engage  in  the 
retail  coal  business  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  company  has  taken  over  the  plant  of  C.  H. 
Reynolds  &  Sons  at  Grand  Street  and  Newtown 
Canal,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  Eastern 
District  of  Brooklyn.  Extensive  improvements  will 
be  made  and  up-to-date  machinery  installed  so  that 
the  plant  will  be  up-to-date  in  every  respect  and 
will  be  in  condition  to  handle  a  very  large  tonnage. 

The  officers  of  the  new  corporation  are  Sanders 
A.  Wertheim,  president;  D.  G.  Gale,  vice-president 
and  E.  W.  Leake,  secretary. 


The  scales  at  Scott  Haven  and  Jacobs  Creek,  on 
the  P.  &  L.  E.,  it  is  understood,  have  been  aban¬ 
doned,  and  in  the  future  all  coal  and  coke  from  the 
region  around  Dawson,  Pa.,  will  be  weighed  at 
McKees  Rocks.  When  the  new  Liberty  Yard,  near 
McKeesport,  is  opened  the  freight  from  that  region 
will  be  sent  to  that  place  for  classification. 
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Cincinnati  News  Notes. 

l  R  Ratterman,  vice-president  and  general  man¬ 
ager  Blue  Ash  Coal  Co,  is  spending  a  portion  ot 
the  week  in  Cleveland  and  Columbus. 

The  Black  Beaver  Coal  Co.  at  Drift.  Ky,  which 
has  been  idle  for  some  time,  resumed  operations  last 
week.  It  has  a  capacity  of  about  150  tons  a  day. 

President  John  Laing,  of  the  Wyatt  Coal  Co,  who 
was  confined  to  his  room  at  the  Sinton  Hotel  fo 
several  weeks  with  the  influenza,  has  now  fully 

recovered. 

A  E  Cook  Portsmouth,  is  organizing  a  company 
largely  composed  of  Cincinnati  coal  men,  to  develop 
coal  and  clav  deposits  near  Herbut  Station,  Ohio, 

on  the  D„  T.  &  I.  RR- 

F.  G.  Holyoke,  who  has  been  connected  with  the 
M  A  Hanna  &  Co.  office  in  Cincinnati,  has  been 
promoted  to  a  position  as  field  salesman.  His  place 
in  the  office  is  taken  by  John  E.  Parker. 

The  Rum  Creek  Mining  Co.  has  opened  a  Cmcm- 
nati  office  in  the  Union  Trust  Building  with  S.  L. 
Monarch  as  local  sales  manager.  The  company  s 
mines  are  located  in  Logan  County,  W.  Va. 

H  W  Stephens,  who  was  formerly  in  charge  of 
the  Charleston.  W.  Va,  office  of  the  Eastern  Coa 
&  Export  Corp,  has  become  resident  manager  o 
sales  for  the  Colcord  Coal  Co.  at  Montcoal,  W.  \  a. 
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George  S.  Ziler,  of  Buckhannon,  W.  Va,  with  sev¬ 
eral  Cincinnatians,  has  organized  the  Huston-Zder 
Coal  Co.,  with  a  capitalization ,  of i  *100,000, .to  develop 
property  in  Uphur  County,  W.  Va,  on  the  B.  &  O. 

Col  L  F.  Dana,  president  of  the  Central  Coal 
Association  and  at  the  head  of  the  Campbell  s  Creek 
Coal  Co,  is  back  from  Atlantic  City,  after  a  three 
weeks'  stay  there  with  Mrs.  Dana,  for  whose  recov¬ 
ery  from  illness  the  ocean  breezes  seem  to  have 

worked  wonders. 

Ira  J.  Prugh,  who  was  formerly  for  some  years 
connected  with  the  Marmet-Halm  Coal  &  Coke  Co, 
and  was  more  recently  in  the  organization  of  the 
Reliance  Coal  Co,  has  accepted  the  pos.t.on 
assistant  to  Secretary  and  Treasurer  R.  A.  Colter, 
of  the  C.  G.  Blake  Co. 

Secretary  Guy  M.  Freer  of  the  newU-organized 
Central  Coal  Association,  has  just  sent  out  the  hrst 
installment  of  blanks  for  the  weekly  reports  upon 
which  the  operations  of  the  association  based 

The  association  will  get  into  its  permanent  quarters 
on  the  tenth  floor  of  the  Neave  Building  the  coming 

week. 

The  latest  proposition  in  regard  to  Alaska  in] 
volves  the  building  of  a  power-house  of  great .cap 
ity  to  operate  placer  mines  in  the  Fairbanks  district 
a  plant  to  cost  $2,500,000  being  suggested  as  a 

starter. 
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Boston  Receipts  Light. 

Receipts  of  anthracite  coal  at  Boston  by  water 
during  March,  1919,  were  the  smallest  in  any  one 
month  in  several  years,  amounting  to  but  .32,442  tons 
less  than  a  week’s  receipts  in  normal  times,  while 
for  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  the  tonnage  received 
amounted  to  only  192,179  tons.  _ 

Bituminous  tonnage  received  during  March 
amounted  to  188,827  tons,  which  also  indicates  the 
slackness  in  demand;  but  one  consolation  is  that 
stocks  on  hands  of  consumers  were  being  used  up, 
which  assures  a  brisk  demand  ere  very  long.  Jot 
the  first  quarter  the  bituminous  tonnage  received  a 
the  “Hub”  City  amounted  to  699,220  tons. 

As  is  generally  known,  the  high  range  of  vessel 
freights  during  the  early  weeks  of  the  year  ten. led 
to  keep  down  the  receipts  by  water,  many  of  the  in 
terior  points  receiving  coal  all-rail  on  a  more  eco¬ 
nomical  .basis.  Yet,  withal,  New  England  'as  gone 
light  on  replenishing  so  far  this  year  and  future 
quirements  will  be  very  heavy. 


In  a  number  of  places  dealers  announced  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  50  cents  a  ton  April  1,  with  a  view  to  start 
incr  the  early  trade,  planning  to  advance  with  the 
wholesale  market.  Hard  coal  for  P^t  sh.pment 
is  being  offered  at  a  reduction  in  small  lots,  but 
proven  to  be  off  color  in  some  cases,  and  so  de¬ 
mand  for  it  is  not  very  strong. 


DICKERMAN  &  ENGLIS,  Inc. 

Bituminous  COAL  Anthracite 
42  BROADWAY  :: 


NEW  YORK 


IRWIN  VALLEY  GAS  COAL  CO. 


incorporated 


High-Grade  Gas  and  Steam  Coals 

WIDENER  BUILDING 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Pennsylvania  Smithing 
Coal  Co.,  Inc. 


Wells  Creek  Smithing  Coal 

Laboratory  tests  of  this  coal  show  the  fallowing  results: 


Sunday  Creek  Coal  Co. 

The  Buckeye  Coal  and  Railway  Co. 
The  Ohio  Land  and  Railway  Co. 

Outlook  Building, 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
Producers  and  Shippers  of  Genuine 

SUNDAY  CREEK  and  SEDALIA  COAL 

J.  R.  FITZER,  General  Sales  Agent 


Moisture  . 

Volatile  Matter 
Fixed  Carbon  . 
Ash  . 


0.70 

17.87 

75.50 

5.93 


100.00 

0.62 


SulPhur  .  0.008 

Phosphorus  .  ,e  nlo 

. 

Fusing  Point  . 

Unexcelled  for  Welding  and  Forging  Purposes 


No.  1  Broadway  New  York 
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Aew  Rules  and  Classifications  for  Pools.  Winter  Snowfall  Lightest  on  Record  in 

>|||-Cial  Committee  of  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange  Appointed  to  M  IV  lip  •  •  New  Yoril  a,,<1  Vicinity 

Submits  I,8  Report  .  Meeting  Held  in  Washington  Lai,  Thursday.  'V“,°“ 

the  executive  Committee  of  the  Tidew-itcr  r,x,i  m  .  .  ter  temperatures  and  seasonal  snn«if,iio  „ 

Exchange  and  the  Permanent  Railway  Committee  snecD/I?  V1S1°n’  ,howe)'er’  has  been  given  to  coals  of  riod  of  48  years.  His  figures  confirm  what  hYs 
of  the  exchange  met  in  Washington  last  Thursday  to  will  nl  Pecullar  character  and  additional  pools  b«en  said  before,  that  while  there  are  sharn 
receive  the  report  of  a  special  committee  auDointeH  Z  be  recluired  for  them.  This  applies  'casts  between  different  seasons  Ihcn  P  C°n' 

on  March  13  to  revise  the  rules  of  the  exchange  and  theTr  w  lhe  Br°ad  Tops  of  Pennsylvania,  covering  a  considerable  term  of  years  is  strl,6^ 

the  principles  of  the  classification  of  coal  Big  Vein  Ma^f  7*™’  and  probabIy  t0  th*  i$  i°U”d  that  g™t  uniformTty  prevail,  *"“*  * 

I  he  special  committee  consists  of  T  R  Ttux™  i  ■  1  03  Maryland.  For  instance  dividing  the  i  ’• 

president  of  the  Carbon  Fuel  Co  •  W  C  Ireland’  r'S  suggest.ed-  m  order  to  put  the  plan  in  im-  1871,  into  four  periods  of  12  years  e’a 'h^h"111^  WUj 

sales  manager  of  the  Jamison  CoaI&  Coke  Co  thn  ZTeV^^’i  the  local  associations  make  that  the  average  winter  tem'perMure  fo  She  fir  t 
J  Tierney,  vice-president  and  general  sales  manage  7  Pre,,mm?ry  classifications,  fitting  the  mines  to  12-year  period  is  31,5  degrees  for  L  sernnH  S  e 

of  the  Crozer-Pocahontas  Co.;  Arnold  Gerstdl  sales  then-  respeet.ve  pools ;  these  classifications,  how-  Agrees;  for  the  third,  fiT  Tegrees  for  hp  fn.  i 

manager  of  Percy  Heilner  &  Son  ■  John  T  Bro„hv  "  t!  S“bjept  to  review  and  change  where  error  32.4  degrees.  ’  CgreeS)  f°r  the  fourth- 

treasurer  and  general  manager  of  the  Piedmont  &  Sfu  cbange  to  be  made  after  careful  in-  Throughout  the  record  a  notable  alternate  ( 

jeorges  Creek  Coal  Co.,  and  W.  A.  Marshall  presi-  ated  for°thi.  V  30  mspeftlon  organization  to  be  ere-  mild  and  cold  seasons  is  to  be  observed  °  ° 

«•'  Wh°"Sa"  C-l  Association  oi  ^  XZS.  **  "*  “  wh"'  ™  of  .889-90, 

Briefly,  the  important  changes  in  or  additions  to  th7  an*  1  ^  SUggested  that  at  least  70  per  cent  of  mildest  was  in  1879^80?  with  an^ragTof^ 

He  rules  are  as  follows:  fl)  Constituting  an  eZcu-  sUndard^ Z?  *“  T-  C°a,I  sha11  COme  within  the  ^ 

ive  committee  of  nine  persons  instead  of  five  and  ,,  S  !’  tbere  beinS  allowed  30  per  cent  of  tests  To  go  to  the  other  extreme  the  coldecf 

providing  for  its  election  annually  by  the  members-  and'X  S,tandard  to  aIlow  for  variations  in  the  coal  was  in  1917-18,  when  the  average  was  25  4  dee0161" 

(2)  expressly  stating  the  right  of  members  to  wi[h’  A  7  S3mpleS;  ,  and  the  second  coldest  was  In  1^3  m wftu  ang  S’ 

draw  from  the  exchange  on  thirty  days’  notice-  aKW  k^n™*  S,tanddrd  basis  of  sampling  will  prob-  age  of  26.4  degrees.  ’  VCr" 

(3)  requiring  a  uniform  bill  of  lading  to  be  issued  n6  adopted  t0  bnng  about  uniform  samples  and  The  snowfall  chart  shows  that  in  thP  x  ‘  t  t 

?  -e  h,„  ad0Ptcd  no, 

unclass,ficd  coal;  (5)  adjustment  of  freSlft  charges  "eW  ™y  W°rb  '"i,ho"t  “>"*«•  winter,  ”8™  there  was  TtotaT snowfah  of  onlJT, 

tSBFB* &‘2SS£  Production  Picking  Up.  ^ppJs°'o< KS? 

(7)  . Tonin  ' V°  Ta';°  Pr»P«r  authorities  _  ‘  to  thts  ow  record  was  in  190M)l,  wh«  0^  92 

SaSt“  £  ™mb"S  “  persistent  Both  Ant|lraci,e  anJ  ^  »<  ^  the  entiri  season.0"'1'  ” 

Classification  to  Be  Revised.  Show  Gains  for  Latest  Week.  Schuylkill  River  Coal  on  Market 

and  d e sfi trim B ml ^  °f  ^  cla.ssificat>ons  of  mines  The  output  of  bituminous  coal  in  the  United  •  The  Schuylkill  River  Mining  Co  is  introducing 

is  thought  des?rable°  th^aTvs't5  Pr°fided  l°r'  11  Statef  du7rlnff,  week  endinS  March  29  is  esti-  mt°  the,N™  England  market  the  anthracite  MeaiJ 

used  which  at  all  piers  will  be  the™  °f  numbe.rs.  be  at  7’599j° °0  net  tons,  as  against  7,488,000  tons  n°a  prod^ced  a*  its  dredging  plant  in  the  Schuylkill 

grades  of  coal,  and  to  furn  sh  definite"16 1  f  ^  J0"  p^cedlng  ,wefk  and  1 1,006,000  tons  for  the  yf  at  Auburn-  Pa.,  southeast  of  Pottsville. 

ciple  of  determining  the  7rade  in  [uleS  ?f  P"”'  tcorresP°ndmg  week  last  year.  The  average  daily  T]le  conYPany  has  an  exceptionally  well-equipped 

In  Snaking  ^  — ^imS  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  Ss  ^  ^ 

mTU  soft  coa,  production  for  the  coal  year  ending  ^  ^ 

itii  -fused  W 

untfl  the  new  ones  are  ready.  Grading  of  coa  s  w  11  more  “^e  per  cent,  ove^  the  output ’for  business  is  understood  to  be  e-^fl6  ^  ^  tHe 

be  more  complete  under  the  scheme  ^  a  tbe  coal  year  1917-1918.  Tkc  ^cr!)iooa  t0  be  expanding  rapidly. 

according  to  more  definite  rules  as  to  constituent  e"e-  ■  Ths  toII»wi"S  table  shows  the  trend  of  produc-  the  manager”  is"  George14WMi?  B0n0,n,  and 

w'  n  u!he  T‘  ,rom  a  'hamiaal  standpoint  titan  "on  1,1  "c™1  w"ks.  with  comparisons  covering  the  coal  man  of  that  citv  who'i/rd!  '  *  "'eli-knowu 

•“ttWrasa.  ssm  same  pen  1918:  »»  ,918  New  EnR,and  Fad  &  c°  manaser 

i"- .  SS  Thl  "  HaA-FirW Horne. 

A  srhed  i  •  ,  Marcb  l  .  8,090,000  11,607  000  t  Abe  back'fire  that  tbe  coal  interests  have  to  con- 

proposed  dbvetheh0eWlng  ohe  classificati°ns,  as  ^arcb  f  .  8,081,000  11,617,000  t!  ChieS  and  t0Wns  in  the  anthra- 

bels  of  the  S  committee,  was  sent  to  all  mem-  JJarcb  ^  .  8,050,000  11040  000  T  field  attracts  the  attention  of  some  of  the  gen- 

and  the  ^  1.lde.water  Coal  Exchange  last  week  ^arcb  22  .  7,488,000  11  121  000  ”?en  ot  the,  press  therein  located,  and  comparison 

Cisms  forTnn  -d Vlt?  t0  suggestions  and  criti-  March  29  .  7,599,000  11006  000  a  ^^k  W'-h  the  generaI  interest  in  the  local  in- 

esms  for  consideration  at  the  Washington  commit-  <?k-  .  ,  .  ir,wo,UUU  dustry  that  1S  to  5e  found  .  “ 

tee.  The  new  plan  of  classification  is  bied  upon  Shinment  fShlpmentS  ®lstrlcts-  ^  ever  hear,”  it  is  asked,  “of  any  one  Tn  a  sfeel 

Ih?rre  beiL°fi  H°al-aS  tC\V0,ati!e-  ash  a"d  sulphur,  distrirtT  during^theT  t  th  bituminous  !°Wn  attacking  the  steel  industry?  Did  you  ever 

.oureofT,5Pt'rd,v,s'°"s °f a-d  h8urared“vaLbtea;r;h‘brbcrweks  ,or  whioh  price 

This  provides  for  the  following  subdivisions :  Mar- 29  Mar.  22  Mar.  15  swered  in  the  negative  and  yet  the  propositions^ 

The  New  Schedule.  Central  Penn  .  99  it  CarS’  ^Whlt  ^  ^  Sted  arC  n0t  precise]y  similar. 

g  p  IS 

T  *** 34:763 

high  sulphur;  medium  high  ash  "high'su^h  med'Um  Tbe  antbracite  production  is  steadily  on  the  up-  J5  nfa°  ^  35  tHe  ant'-corporation  sentiment  in 

(4)  High  ash,  low  sulphur  ’  h  S  l  £  a-  T  ^  35  sh°Wn  by  the  foIIowing  table  giving  figures  thl?  P  !  15  COnCuerned’  °ne  man  suggests  that 
low  sulphur;  high  ash  medium’  medl!lm  ,f°r  the  past  six  weeks:  g  bere  was  not  so  much  of  this  in  the  good  old  days 

ash.  high  sulphur  ’  6<llUm  h,gh  Sulphur  =  high  Week  ending-  Net  tons  fwb^  a"  annual  or  perhaps  even  a  trip  pass  to  and 

Slack  for  New  York  has  been  A"  -a  a  March  1  .  1  adelphia  was  enough  to  silence  some  emi- 

alnnp  k  has  been  divided  by  volatile  March  8  .  1,10-, 000  nent  reformers. 

e,  '.  T  March  1  q  .  989,000  _ 

matter  as  well  as  by  ash  and  sulphur  d"d  by  v0’atlIe  [J'1"  J’  g . !."!  'l22]‘m  JSk  of  “tbracilc  in  Philadelphia,  as 

March29 . . 
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CENTURY  COAL  &  COKE 

COMPANY,  Limited 

Montreal,  Canada 


Announce 

the  consolidation  of  the  following  companies: 

Century  Coal  &,  Coke  Company,  Limited,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Quebec  Coal  &  Dock  Company,  Limited,  Quebec,  P.  Q. 

Toronto  Coal  &  Dock  Company,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Port  Colborne  Coal  &  Dock  Company,  Port  Colborne,  Ont. 
Northern  Dock  &  Coal  Company,  Limited,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont. 

OPERATING  UNDER  NAME  OF 


Century  Coal  Company,  Limited 

310  Dominion  Express  Building 

Montreal,  Canada 
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Windy  City  Notes. 

,,  PrLsldent  Sextro  and  Vice-president  Rutledge,  of 
the  Rutledge  &  Taylor  Coal  Co.,  have  returned 
from  a  trip  to  New  York. 

The  Clinton  Coal  Co.,  of  this  city,  has  opened  a 
Milwaukee  office  in  the  First  National  Bank  Building 
and  made  E.  C.  Meske  its  manager. 

A  A.  Liggett,  of  the  Raleigh  Coal  Co.,  and  D  H 
Jenks,  of  the  Producers’  Coal  Co.,  were  Chicago 
visitors  from  the  Cincinnati  market  last  week. 

The  new  SO-cent  water  rate  from  Buffalo  to  South 
hicago  and  Milwaukee  and  60-cent  rate  to  Chicago 
have  been  received  with  satisfaction  here  It  is  a 
reduction  of  5  cents. 

^•Schifferl,  assistant  to  the  sales  manager  of 
the  Rutledge  &  Taylor  Coal  Co.,  has  returned  from 
a  week  s  trip  through  eastern  Iowa,  looking  after  a 
number  of  big  contracts. 

R  F^fGa^CTigneu  ge^eral  manaSer  of  the  Edwards  & 
Bradford  Lumber  Co.,  is  recovering  from  a  surgical 

afThe  T  °n.0ne  °f  h.,s  ears-  He  is  still  a  patient 
at  the  Evanston  Llospital. 

.  Among  the  recent  Chicago  visitors  to  Washington 
to  take  up  coal  matters  with  government  officials 
are  Ceorge  Reed,  Major  George  F.  Getz,  F.  C  Hon- 
nold,  J.  K.  Dering  and  others. 

M.  A.  Rolfe,  president  of  Black  Gem  Coal  & 
Coke  Co.  has  returned  from  a  trip  to  New  York, 

I  tiffalo  and  intermediate  points  and  reports  the  gen¬ 
eral  outlook  for  business  as  greatly  improved. 

President  Dayhoff,  of  the  Republic  Coal  and  Coke 
Lo.,  has  returned  from  an  eastern  trip  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  that  new  and  enterprising  concern  which 
has  recently  taken  over  the  business  of  the  Jones  & 
Adams  Coal  Co. 

News  of  the  death  of  Erastus  W.  Bates,  president 
and  controlling  stockholder  of  the  Latham  Coal  & 
Mining  Co  Lincoln,  III,  reached  Chicago  last  week 
and  caused  general  regret  and  sorrow.  Mr  Bates 
has  many  friends  in  Chicago  trade  circles. 

The  Consumers  Co.  have  issued  a  new  price-list 
listing  Indiana  coal  for  the  first  time.  Prices  on 
Illinois  coal  have  been  advanced  60  cents,  Pocahontas 
quotations  are  approximately  the  old  circular  prices 
and  anthracite  figures  are  on  the  winter  schedule, 
with  a  10-cent  .advance  May  1  indicated. 

Mansiger  F.  H.  Harwood,  of  the  Illinois  Coal 
laftic  Bureau,  has  gone  to  California  for  a  three 
weeks’  rest.  His  work  during  the  war  period  as  a 
coal  rate  expert  has  been  of  great  value  to  the  Il¬ 
linois  industry  in  particular  and  the  entire  industry 
ot  this  middle  western  territory  in  general. 

Wright  &  Co,  Inc,  have  opened  offices  at  28  E 
Jackson  Boulevard  and  taken  over  the  retail  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  O.  S.  Richardson  Coal  Co,  37  W.  Van 
Buren  street.  E.  W.  Bowles,  formerly  manager  of 
sales  with  the  former  company,  has  accepted  a  simi¬ 
lar  position  with  the  new  company.  The  Richardson 
concern  has  disposed  of  its  mines  and  will  retire 
from  business. 


A  Prominent  New  Yorker 


Sanders  A.  Wertheim  has  come  into  prominence 
as  one  of  the  notable  features  in  the  New  York  coal 
trade.  Mr.  \\  ertheim  has  long  been  identified  with 
the  coal  trade,  although  it  is  but  recently  that  he 
seemed  yards  in  the  Borough  of  Manhattan. 

<  )ver  20  years  ago  he  was  interested  in  mining 
operations  in  the  soft  coal  fields,  later  becoming 
identihed  with  operations  in  the  hard  coal  fields  near 
beranton.  After  securing  his  initial  experience  in 
nat  way  he  leased  a  large  piece  of  property  in  Jersey 
C  ity  from  the  Lehigh  Valley  RR.  Co.  and  carried  on 
a  retail  trade  there,  sending  considerable  tonnage 
to  New  York  by  ferry. 

In  1914  he  established  himself  at  the  foot  of  East 
-0th  street,  the  old  Herbert  yard,  and  later,  when  a 
certain  company,  far  uptown  in  Manhattan,  went  out 
of  business  he  secured  a  yard  at  212th  street  and 
Harlem  River,  from  which  the  Dyckman  section 
and  a  good  part  of  the  Borough  of  the  Bronx  can  be 
sen  ed.  Later  yet  he  secured  a  lease  on  city  property 
at  the  foot  of  East  99th  street,  on  which  a  plant  was 
erected.  About  two  years  ago  he  built  a  new  yard 
at  the  foot  of  East  30th  street. 


Editorial  Notes. 


SANDERS  A.  WERTHEIM 


Eleventh  Bituminous  District, 

I  reduction  of  coal  in  the  11th  bituminous  district 
of  Pennsylvania  during  the  calendar  year  1918,  was: 

Company  and  Address  Tons 

H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co.,  Scottdale . . .  3,315,772 

Keystone  C.  &.C.  Co,  Greensburg .  1,227,184 

Jamison  C.  &  C.  Co,  Greensburg .  739  150 

Greensburg  Coal  Co,  Greensburg .  450,769 

Mt.  I  leasant  Connells.  Coke  Co,  Greensburg  328  528 

Hecla  C.  &  C.  Co,  Pittsburgh .  139162 

Youghiogheny  C.  &  C.  Co,  Dawson .  100,105 

Clare  Coke  Co,  Greensburg .  98*050 

Connellsville  Coke  Co,  Connellsville .  54,482 

Perry  Coke  Co,  Pittsburgh .  37,618 

West  Penn  Coke  Co,  Pittsburgh .  34886 

H.  E.  F.  Coal  Co .  34  089 

Youngwood  C.  &  C.  Co . 33^047 

Newcomer  Coke  Co,  Uniontown .  31,254 

Northern  Connells.  Coke  Co,  Uniontown..  30J)31 

Smaller  operators  .  235071 

Jota1’  1918  . .  6, 889^298 

Total-  1917  .  7,256,692 

J.  J.  McDonald,  Inspector. 


Mr-  Wertheim  is  president  of  the  Scranton  & 
Wyoming  Coal  Co,  under  which  name  his  Manhat¬ 
tan  yards  are  operated,  and  is  also  president  of  the 
Wyoming  Valley  Coal  Co,  which  operates  the  old 
Reynolds  plant  at  Grand  street  and  Newtown  Creek, 
Brooklyn.  He  is  the  head  of  the  Sanran  Coal  &  Ice 
Co,  Far  Rockaway,  N.  Y. ;  president  of  the  East 
River  Transportation  Co,  owning  coal  boats  for 
local  service;  president  of  the  Steamship  Fuel  Corp, 
which  makes  an  interesting  announcement  on  our 
front  page  this  week,  and  president  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Ice  &  Coal  Co,  recently  organized  with  the  co¬ 
operation  of  Sheriff  Knott,  a  leading  hotel  man,  to 
harvest  ice  on  the  Mohawk  River  and  elsewhere  in 
Northern  New  York. 

A  large  user  of  motor  trucks,  Mr.  Wertheim  is 
also  identified  with  the  S.  &  W.  Auto  Garage,  and  in 
general  it  will  be  seen  figures  prominently  in  the  city 
trade,  having,  it  is  understood,  very  important  down¬ 
town  connections,  as  the  saying  goes.  The  new 
office  which  he  will  open  May  i  at  24  State  street 
will  put  him  in  closer  touch  with  the  shipping  in¬ 
terests  and  the  wholesale  trade. 


The  sympathy  of  the  trade  will  be  extended  in 
large  measure,  we  are  sure,  to  Edward  B.  Ashton, 
president  of  the  Saratoga  Coal  Co,  who  recently 
sustained  the  loss  of  his  wife  and  his  only  son,  who 
died  within  two  days  of  each  other.  Mrs.  Ashton 
will  be  recalled  by  many  as  having  graciously  headed 
the  ladies’  committee  in  1916,  and  again  in  1918, 
when  New  York  State  coal  dealers’  convention  was 
held  at  Saratoga,  arranging  social  features  quite 
out  of  the  ordinary  on  such  occasions. 


The  labor  unrest  among  British  miners  appears 
to  be  due  to  quite  an  extent  to  dissatisfaction  with 
housing  conditions.  English  mining  villages  are,  in 
many  cases,  rather  miserable,  gloomy  sort  of  places 
not  only  from  lack  of  attention  in  the  matter  of 
sociological  uplift”  that  has  become  more  or  less 
of  a  byword  in  this  country,  but  because  of  the  solid 
,  construction  which  makes  improvements 
difficult.  Many  so-called  cottages  are  solidly  built 
of  stone,  with  small  windows  and  doorways,  which 
.lave  become  black  with  the  grime  of  colliery ’smoke- 
and  dust  and  otherwise  unpresentable  after  the  lapse 
of  many  years. 

We  do  not  overlook  the  present-day  problems  of 
the  anthracite  trade,  but  so  far  as  the  sales  depart¬ 
ment  is  concerned,  they  have  to  do  mostly  with  the 
steam  sizes.  The  trade  for  hard  coal  for  domestic 
purposes  is  well  assured,  but  the  small  coals  con¬ 
tinue  as  the  critical  feature  of  the  industry.  Now, 
as  20  or  30  years  ago,  soft  coal  people,  great  as  are 
their  costs,  have  the  opportunity  to  cut  under  and 
secure  the  business  of  those  utilizing  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  anthracite  steam  sizes.  This  tends  to  throw 
a  greater  burden  on  the  operators,  who  find  a  ready 
market  only  for  their  domestic  coal  and  this  situa¬ 
tion  may  be  noted  as  the  outstanding  feature  of  the 
hard-coal  trade  today. 

The  effect  which  the  experience  of  the  last  two 
years  has  had  in  driving  home  to  consumers  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  good  coal  and  poor  coal  is  an  old 
story,  but  it  is  something  which  is  being  constantly 
impressed  upon  the  trade  by  the  attitude  of  buyers. 
Salesmen  find  it  much  easier  to  sell  coal  of  standard 
quality  at  or  near  the  old  Government  price  than 
it  is  to  dispose  of  inferior  or  unknown  grades  at  a 
substantial  reduction.  Producers  of  good  coal  have 
less  to  fear  from  the  competition  of  off-quality  prod¬ 
uct  than  was  formerly  the  case.  When  consumers 
are  ready  to  buy  they  will  pay  the  price  in  order 
to  get  what  they  want. 

The  Railroad  Administration’s  delay  in  placing  or¬ 
ders  for  rails  and  equipment  is  unfortunate  for  two 
reasons.  Not  only  does  it  retard  industrial  revival 
by  withholding  needed  business  from  the  steel  mills, 
but  it  increases  the  danger  of  transportation  troubles 
next  winter.  Too  much  of  the  railroads’  revenue  is 
being  used  to  pay  high  wages  to  trainmen  (and 
other  voters)  and  not  enough  for  maintenance  of 
way  and  equipment.  The  day  of  reckoning  will 
uiine  finally,  and  as  usual  coal  shippers  and  con¬ 
sumers  will  be  among  the  worst  sufferers  The 
woes  of  the  former,  however,  will  be  mitigated  by 
he  high  prices  that  always  accompany  car  shortage 
and  a  general  railroad  breakdown. 

,  ^4ePort  *S  curren.t  *n  Meal  anthracite  circles  that 
ie  Railroad  Administration  is  planning  to  increase 
the  freight  rates  on  the  steam  sizes  to  correspond 
with  the  rates  on  domestic  coal,  this  applying  both 
to  tidewater  and  all-rail  points.  Some  one  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  it  is  said,  has  reasoned  it  out  that  as  it  costs 
as  much  to  haul  a  car  of  barley  coal  as  a  car  of  stove 
or  broken,  the  same  rate  should  apply  on  all  sizes. 

The  point  is  ajso  made  that  there  is  a  uniform  rate 
on  soft  coal,  in  this  part  of  the  country  at  least, 
slack  paying  the  same  freight  as  mine-run  or  screened 
coal.  If  this  plan  is  carried  out,  it  would  necessitate 
a  reduction  in  the  mine  price  of  steam  coal  and  prob¬ 
ably  a  further  increase  in  the  prepared  sizes. 

A  retail  dealer  points  out  that  the  shorter  hours 
decreed  by  the  union  for  coal  yard  employees  add 
to  the  cost  per  ton  of  overhead  charges  in  many 
cases.  To  a  degree  the  shorter  hours  serve  to 
equalize  matters  as  between  busy  days  and  quiet 
ones  making  otherwise  dull  days  a  little  more  ac¬ 
tive  than  they  might  be,  but  at  the  same  time  the 
fact  remains  that  there  cannot  be  as  much  coal 
handled  in  nine  hours  as  in  eleven,  and  with  plant 
and  equipment  idle  for  fifteen  hours  out  of  the 
twenty-four,  there  is  the  greater  amount  to  be  made 
in  the  working  time  to  take  care  of  fixed  costs  and 
depreciation.  This  is  no  doubt  a  feature  that  should 
be  considered  in  connection  with  accounting  systems 
now  that  shorter  hours  at  coal  yards  are  becoming  a 
general  rule. 
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“S.  S.  BARLEY”  STEAM  ANTHRACITE 

will  evaporate  more  water  per  pound  of  coal  than  any  known  Buckwheat  or  Screenings,  if  used  with  fine  grates. 

IT  IS  ENTIRELY  FREE  FROM  SLATE,  DIRT  OR  DUST 

HEAT  UNITS  OVER  12,000 

Burn  75%  to  100%  with  Carling  Turbine  Blowers  and  Pinhole  Grates.  Daily  Capacity  of  Operation,  500  Tons. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES  AND  FULL  PARTICULARS 
PRODUCED  BY  THE 

SCHUYLKILL  RIVER  MINING  CO. 

Operation  at  Auburn,  Pa.  Maln  0ffice'  944  011ver  Build.ng,  Boston 

New  England  Fuel  &  Supply  Co.,  New  England  Distributors,  Geo.  W.  Jopson,  Manager,  141  Milk  St.,  Boston. 


G.  B.  ST.  GEORGE, 

President 


TELEPHONE:  CORTLAND  1638 


L.  V.  BERMINGHAM, 

Secretary  and  Treasurer 


St.  George  Coal  Co. 


149  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 

Anthracite  °  1 &  Saf&i™  Co.  Bituminous 

MUftlll  Ovllv  Tehioh  Valiev  Coal  Sales  Co. 


PITTSBURGH  &  ALLEGHENY  COAL  CO. 

HIGH  GRADE  STEAM,  DOMESTIC  AND  SMITHING 

COAL 

M.  M.  HART,  Prest.,  51  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


G.  W.  COLSON,  Gen.  Mgr.,  Kittanning,  Pa. 


ADMIRALTY 

NEW  RIVER 

SMOKELESS  COAL 

A  semi-bituminous  product  of  smokeless  combustion,  high  carbon,  low  volatile, 
minimum  ash— the  ideal  fuel  for  steam  and  industrial  purposes— and  substantially 
lower  in  cost  than  anthracite.  Write  us  about  it. 

THE  CHESAPEAKE  &  OHIO  COAL  &  COKE  CO. 


(SELLING  AGENTS) 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  WESTERN  OFFICE 

120  Broadway 
New  York  City 
TIDEWATER  AND 
EASTERN  OFFICE 
Board  of  Trade  Bldg. 

Norfolk,  Va. 


First  Natil  Bank  Bldg. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
FOREIGN  AGENT 
M.  C.  Piggott 
4  Lloyds  Ave. 
London,  Eng. 


SHIPPING  OFFICES:  Sun,  W.  Va,  Eccle*,  W.  Va. 


Penn  Fuel  Company 

COAL 

1  Broadway  -  -  New  York 


COX’S  CALCULATED  TONNAGE  RATES  BOOK 

320,000  CALCULATIONS  .  Invoices,  freight  bills,  coal  bills,  etc.  One  hundred- 
weight  to  one  thousand  tons.  Rates  every  five  cents  advance.  Tells  amount 
at  a  glance.  Weights  given  in  tons  and  hundredweights.  Extensions  Grass 

Issued  in  three  volumes:  lr  to  $6.00;  $6.00  to  $8.00;  lc  to  $8  00 

COX’S  TARIFF,  TONNAGE  AND  PRICE  EXTENSIONS 

The  Gross  Ton  Book. 

220  pages,  176,000  calculations.  Weights  given  every  hundrwi  pounds,  100  to 
160,000.  Extensions,  at  rates  pet  Gross  ton,  5c  to  $5.50. 

Can  be  used  to  reckon  payrolls,  miners’  wages,  etc.  Plain,  practical,  ace* 
rate.  Save  time,  labor,  money,  brains.  Railroad  companies  and  large  shipj»ws 
use  them.  Sent  on  approval 

CHARTER  PUBLISHING  CO..  Harrisburg.  Pa. 


ANNUAL  STATISTICAL  REVIEW 

NOW  IN  PREPARATION 

by  Persons  with  Years  of  Experience  in  the  Publishing  of 
Coal  Trade  Statistics. 

Orders  Solicited. 

SAWARD’S  JOURNAL,  15  Park  Row,  New  York 


H.  H.  HEINER,  President 

GEO.  H.  BARKER,  Vice-Pres.  1 

THE  MAYNARD  COAL  COMPANY 

MINE  OWNERS  n>- 

&  SHIPPERS  LHllO, 

Kentucky  and  West  Virginia  Coal 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

The  Superior  Coal  and  Doek  Company 

Docks:  SUPERIOR,  WIS. 

Offices:  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

DULUTH,  MINN. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

„  lOJ'U 

— 

Death  of  E.  B.  Sturges. 


Prominent  Anthracite  Operator  Was  a 

Pioneer  in  Development  of  Electric  Roads. 

Edward  B.  Sturges,  for  many  years  one  of  the 
best  known  independent  anthracite  operators  and  a 
man  of  wide  business  interests  in  other  directions, 
died  at  his  residence  in  Scranton,  Pa.,  last  Tuesday. 
Mr.  Sturges,  who  was  born  in  Connecticut  74  years 
ago,  located  in  Scranton  in  1867,  and  was  promi¬ 
nently  identified  with  affairs  in  the  hard  coal  fields 
up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

A  lawyer  by  profession,  he  became  interested  in 
the  development  of  electric  traction  and  was  a  pio¬ 
neer  in  that  field  of  activity,  having  been  president 
of  the  Suburban  Street  Railway  Co.  of  Scranton, 
which  is  said  to  have  'operated  the  first  electric 
street  cars  in  the  world  on  a  regular  schedule.  Tlje 
New  York  Retail  Coal  Exchange,  on  its  first  visit 
to  the  anthracite  region  in  1888,  was  treated  to  a 
ride  in  the  electric  cars  as  a  special  privilege  and 
novelty. 

Mr.  Sturges  also  organized  and  became  president 
of  the  Lackawanna  Electric  Power  Co.,  which  sup¬ 
plied  power  to  the  Scranton  roads,  and  the  Suburban 
Electric  Co.  He  was  identified  with  many  important 
interests,  and  was  at  the  time  of  his  death  president 
of  the  Pine  Hill  Coal  Co.,  president  of  the  Clarence 
Coal  Co.,  and  a  director  in  the  Dolph  Coal  Co. 

He  was,  during  its  construction,  president  of  the 
Ontario,  Carbondale  &  Scranton  Railroad  (now 
Wyoming  Division  of  the  New  York,  Ontario  & 
Western)  ;  president  of  the  proposed  New  York, 
Wyoming  &  Western  Railroad;  also  a  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Scranton  Coal  Co.,  and  a  director  in 
the  New  York,  Ontario  &  Western  Railway  and  the 
Lackawanna  Steel  Co.  He  was  also  interested  in 
various  other  industrial  and  financial  inst'tutions. 

To  Mr.  Sturges’  determination  was  due  the  en¬ 
terprise  that  resulted  in  the  construction  of  a  branch 
road  from  the  Lackawanna  Valley  to  Hancock,  N. 
Y.,  by  the  New  York,  Ontario  &  Western  Railroad, 
giving  another  tidewater  outlet  for  the  coal  of  the 
Wyoming  region. 


Canadian  Dealers  Meet. 


Coal  Men  from  Both  Sides  of  Border  in 
1  oronto  for  Two-Day  Session. 

1  he  annual  convention  of  the  Canadian  Retail 
Coal  Association  was  held  in  Toronto  on  April  2-3, 
with  an  attendance  larger  than  ever  before,  not  only 
of  home  members  but  of  dealers  and  shippers  from 
Buffalo  and  ether  towns  on  this  side  of  the  line.  No 
excursion  or  banquet  was  given,  but  the  great  part 
of  two  entire  days  were  devoted  to  papers  and  dis¬ 
cussion. 

The  association  went  on  record  as  in  favor  of  the 
continuation  of  dealers'  licenses,  especially  as  the 
tiade  suffers  much  demoralization  from  combinations 
of  farmers  late  in  the  fall,  who  try  to  save  a  few 
dollars  by  bringing  in  their  own  coal.  Put  the 
license  high  and  they  will  stay  out.  The  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  Fuel  Controller  by  the  Canadian  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  licensing  of  all  anthracite  coming  in 
was  also  favored. 

An  effort  was  made  to  stop  the  shipment  of  im¬ 
purities  in  the  coal,  a  resolution  to  that  effect  being 
adopted.  It  was  felt  that  the  consumer  ought  to  be 
protected  in  some  way.  Addresses  were  delivered 
by  R.  M.  Yeomans  of  Toronto,  Deputy  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istrator  for  the  Province  of  Ontario,  and  J.  E.  Lloyd, 
resident  vice-president  of  the  National  Coal  Associa¬ 
tion  at  Washington. 

j.  A.  Harrison,  of  Toronto,  was  re-elected  presi¬ 
dent  ;  John  M.  Daly,  of  London,  was  elected  vice- 
president,  and  J.  C.  Foulds,  of  Campbellford,  director 
for  three  years.  Bert  A.  Caspell  was  reappointed 
secretary  and  treasurer,  he  having  held  the  position 
several  years. 


Obey  your  conscience— Buy  Victory  Bonds. 
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Buffalo  Trade  Notes. 

Clark  1 .  Roberts,  of  Hedstro  m  &  Co.,  Chicago, 
spent  some  time  last  week  in  Buffalo,  looking  after 
some  matters  connected  with  his  summer  home  at 
Angola. 

Deaths  are  reported  of  John  R.  Kirby,  of  the  coal 
firm  of  Kirby  &  Root  at  Cooperstown,  and  Clarence 
M.  Crossman,  of  the  former  firm  of  Robards  & 
Crossman  at  Utica. 

Anthracite  interests  agree  that  the  output  is  not 
going  to  meet  the  demand  when  the  consumers  wake 
up  to  steady  bttying.  One  shipper  says  he  sees  a 
repetition  of  the  conditions  of  1916. 

I-..  C .  Carpenter,  representing  R.  A.  Webster,  of 
Montreal,  was  in  Buffalo  this  week  studying  the 
situation.  He  says  that  business  at  home  is  a  little 
more  brisk,  but  stocks  of  coal  are  still  pretty  heavy. 

Loading  anthracite  into  vessels  is  not  quite  as 
brisk  as  formerly,  as  coal  is  getting  a  trifle  scarce. 
Some  shippers  announce  that  their  rail  orders  are 
taking  about  all  the  coal  that  is  coming  this  way 
now. 

H.  J.  Welch,  who  has  been  made  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  Weston  Dodson  &  Co.  in  this  territory,  was 
in  Buffalo  a  few  days  ago  looking  for  an  office. 
He  was  formerly  with  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading 
C.  &  I.  Co.  here  and  knows  the  trade  well. 

Commenting  on  the  active  work  lately  resumed 
in  the  building  of  the  big  by-product  coke  plant  of 
the  Donner-Union  Coke  Co.  in  Buffalo,  a  coal  mart 
who  has  Connellsville  interests  said  lately  that  the 
beehive  oven  would  be  obsolete  in  a  dozen  years  and 
Connellsville  would  be  a  center  merely  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  best  coking  coal. 

The  Penn  Canadian  Fuel  Co.,  with  principal  office 
in  Toronto,  with  B.  M.  Brenner,  formerly  with  the 
Monongahela-Youghiogheny  Coal  Co.  of  Buffalo  as 
managing  director,  has  bee/i  formed.  Members  of 
the  W  eaver  Coal  Co.  are  interested,  but  are  not  in 
the  company  directly.  Branch  offices  are  to  be 
established  and  a  large  rail  and  water  coal  business 
is  to  be  done. 


News  from  Pittsburgh. 

C-  S.  B.  Ward,  of  the  Walter-Wallingford  Coal 
Co.,  has  returned  to  the  city  after  an  extended  busi¬ 
ness  trip. 

JaY  W.  Johns,  of  the  Superba  C.  &  C.  Co.,  has 
returned  from  a  business  trip  to  New  York  and 
other  Eastern  cities. 

C.  H.  Fisher,  of  the  Woodruff  Coal  &  Iron  Co.,  is 
in  New  York  and  the  New  England  States  in  the 
interest  of  his  company. 

H.  W.  Crawford,  of  the  Cleveland  office  of  the 
Valley  Camp  Coal  Co.,  was  in  the  city  Monday  look¬ 
ing  after  the  purchase  of  some  coal. 

Harry  B.  Clark,  president  of  the  Harry  B.  C.  & 
C.  Co.,  Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  was  in  the  city  Tuesday 
looking  after  affairs  of  his  company. 

Will  R.  Crowthers,  resident  manager  of  the 
\\  eaver  Coal  Co.,  Buffalo,  was  in  that  city  attending 
a  meeting  of  the  officers  of  the  company. 

J.  H.  Hoffman,  manager  of  J.  E.  Long  Coal  Co.’s 
Philadelphia  office,  was  in  the  city  Tuesday  to  at¬ 
tend  a  meeting  of  some  of  their  officials. 

M.  L.  Taylor,  secretary  of  the  Morgantown  Coal 
Co.,  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  was  in  the  city  on  Fri¬ 
day  last  attending  the  meeting  of  the  Pittsburgh 
District  Coal  Jobbers’  Association  and  calling  on 
the  trade. 

S.  A.  Carson,  of  the  Westmoreland  Fuel  Co., 
Greensburg,  was  in  the  city  last  week  attending  a 
meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  coal  jobbers’  asso¬ 
ciation  and  looking  after  affairs  at  the  Pittsburgh 
office  of  his  company. 

J.  D.  A.  Morrow,  general  secretary  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Coal  Association,  was  in  the  city  on  Monday 
attending  a  meeting  of  the  secretaries  of  the  various 
coal  associations  in  this  region.  It  is  understood 
that  this  meeting  was  called  for  the  purpose  of 
standardizing  the  reports  to  be  made  to  the  branch 
office  of  the  National  Coal  Association  which  was 
recently  opened  in  this  city. 


West  Virginia  Notes. 

After  a  contest,  the  State  police  or  constabulary 
bill  espoused  by  Governor  Cornwell  and  endorsed 
by  practically  every  coal  man  in  the  State,  was 
passed  by  the  West  Virginia  State  Senate  and  has 
become  a  law. 

Not  only  have  extensive  improvements  been  made 
by  the  Alain  Island  Creek  Coal  Co.  at  Sterrett, 
formerly  C  rane,  but  a  new  railroad — the  Logan 
Southern — has  been  built  from  Omar  to  the  new' 
mining  town,  a  distance  of  ten  miles,  and  will  be 
ready  for  operation  within  the  next  month. 

1  here  has  been  a  change  in  the  ownership  of 
the  Lewiston  Block  Coal  Co.,  S.  A.  Lewis,  Herman 
\\  eiske  and  associates  of  Charleston  having  secured" 
a  controlling  interest.  The  company  has  an  opera¬ 
tion  on  Coal  River  above  Seth,  Boone  County.  Im¬ 
provements  are  planned  to  secure  an  annual  output 
of  140,000  tons. 

Negotiations  have  been  consummated  under  the 
terms  of  which  a  controlling  interest  in  the  Rich 
Block  Coal  Co.,  with  an  operation  in  Boone  County, 
has  been  secured  by  Charles  H.  Bronson  and  Harry 
L.  Broh  of  Huntington.  The  plant  is  located  at 
AIoi  risville,  on  Coal  River.  The  company  plans  to 
i  esume  operations  very  shortly,  and  a  number  of  im¬ 
provements  will  be  made. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  directors  of  the  Indian 
Creek  &  Northern  Railroad  Co.,  held  on  April  1  at 
Fairmont,  the  following  officers  were  chosen: 
Robert  Grant,  Boston,  president;  Edward  Page,  Bos¬ 
ton,  vice-president;  James  A.  Meredith,  Fairmont, 
secretary;  Henry  F.  Lyons,  Boston,  assistant  secre¬ 
tary;  E.  M.  Richards,  Boston,  treasurer;  Henry  C. 
Brench,  Boston,  assistant  treasurer;  J'.  W.  Devison. 
Grant  Town,  W.  Va.,  chief  engineer  and  general 
manager;  M.  E.  Wilbur,  Boston,  auditor. 

April  1  witnessed  the  resumption  of  construction 
work  on  the  Indian  Creek  &  Northern  Railroad, 
which  is  being  built  into  the  Empire  tract  of  coal 
in  Monongolia  bounty.  Work  was  suspended  on 
the  railroad  at  the  beginning  of  winter.  This  rail¬ 
road  is  being  built  at  the  instance  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Fuel  &  Transportation  Co.,  which  expects  to 
develop  its  holdings  on  a  large  scale  as  soon  as 
the  railroad  is  completed,  probably  within  the  next 
five  months.  Pending  the  completion  of  the  road, 
heads  are  being'  driven  and  coal  is  being  removed 
ready  to  be  loaded  as  soon  as  the  road  reaches  the 
mines. 


Boston  Notes. 

The  Boston  Central  Labor  Union  has  instructed 
its  business  agent  to  appear  at  the  State  House  and 
record  the  union  in  favor  of  the  bill  which  calls 
for  the  regulation  of  the  sale  of  anthracite  coal  to 
consumers. 

One  of  the  large  coal  concerns  this  week  sent  out 
notices  urging  people  to  buy  coal  now  and,  inci¬ 
dentally,  commented  that  the  prices  at  wholesale 
were  to  be  advanced  ten  cents  a  month,  starting 
May  1.  It  is  evident  that  many  people  misunder¬ 
stood  the  meaning  of  this  statement  in  regard  to  the 
advance,  for  Saward’s  representative  found  one 
woman  who  somehow  thought  that  it  means  that 
the  price  at  retail  was  to  advance  ten  per  cent  May 
1,  so  she  called  up  the  next  morning  and  ordered 
her  dealer  to  deliver  her  year’s  supply  “just  as  soon 
as  you  can.”  Of  course,  he  was  glad  to"  accommodate 
her ! 

One  of  the  coal  men  who  has  just  returned  from 
a  trip  through  Maine  reports  that  the  first  wooden, 
ship  barge  to  be  completed  in  the  country  has  been 
launched  at  Machias  this  week.  Two  others  are 
nearing  completion  at  the  same  place  and  will  be 
ready  by  June  1.  He  said  that  next  week  one  of 
the  Ferris-type  steamers  for  the  coal  trade  will  be 
launched  on  the  Penobscot  Saturday  and  another 
will  be  ready  within  two  or  three  months,  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  two  barges  each  of  2,500  tons  carrying 
capacity.  May  1  a  3,500-ton  steamer  is  to  go  over 
board  at  Rockland,  and  a  few  days  later  a  four- 
master  at  South  Orrington.  July  1  a  coal-carrying 
schooner  is  to  be  launched  at  East  Hampden. 
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Coal  Pockets 

of  Practical 
and  Economical 
Design  Erected 
Under  My  Personal 
Supervision 

Plant  of  Wm.  J.  Fee  Coal  Co., 

Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

Also  Expert  Repairing  of  coal  plants. 

For  26  years  engaged  in  designing  and  building 
coal  pockets  of  wooden  construction. 

Now  prepared  to  undertake  new  construction  or 
repair  work  of  any  kind. 

Write  for  Estimate . 

HARALD  V.  GORMSEN 

2555  Third  Avenue  New  York 


COAL  POCKETS 

Timber,  Reinforced  Concrete  and  Steel 
Construction 


Let  us  show  you  how  to  reduce  your  costs  by  the 
installation  of  up-to-date  equipment  which  will  mean 
greater  storage  capacity,  increased  economy  and  effi¬ 
ciency  in  handling,  with  a  resultant  increase  in 
business.  Our  engineers  will  be  glad  to  consider  your 
problems  with  you. 

Send  for  Catalogue  No.  102 

GUARANTEE  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

140  Cedar  St.,  NEW  YORK  Old  Colony  Bldg.,  CHICAGO 
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New  York  Notes. 

Effective  April  10,  the  firm  of  Meyer-Denker- 
Sinram  Co.,  this  city,  will  be  known  as  Sinram 
Bros.,  Inc.,  to  do  business  at  the  same  address. 

Eugenio  Bianchini,  manager  of  the  Italian  office  of 
the  Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  at  Genoa,  is  visiting  here 
for  consultation  with  the  chief  officers  of  the  com¬ 
pany. 

N.  C.  Ashcom,  of  No.  1  Broadway,  has  been  laid 
up  with  the  influenza  for  the  last  ten  days.  At  latest 
accounts  he  was  making  good  progress  toward  re¬ 
covery. 

W.  R.  McClellan,  the  veteran  transportation  man 
of  No.  1  Broadway,  has  been  ill  with  the  influenza 
for  the  past  month,  but  is  now  able  to  visit  his 
office  occasionally. 

W.  S.  Sims,  of  the  local  office  of  Gano,  Moore  & 
Co.,  sailed  recently  for  South  America,  where  he 
expects  to  remain  for  several  months,  making  his 
headquarters  at  Rio. 

Fred  H.  Mertens,  until  recently  New  York  man¬ 
ager  of  the  R.  R.  Bunnell  Coal  Co.,  has  become 
associated  with  Cosgrove  &  Co.  and  is  now  making 
his  headquarters  at  their  Philadelphia  office. 

The  New  England  Fuel  &  Transportation  Co. 
and  the  Calumet  Coal  Co.  have  exchanged  offices 
on  the  11th  floor  of  the  Whitehall  Building,  the 
former  now  being  located  in  Room  1140  and  the 
latter  in  1118. 

We  note  that  one  of  the  barge  canal  terminals 
has  been  completed  up  on  the  Harlem  River  near  the 
Park  Avenue  bridge,  but  there  still  remains  a  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  the  amount  of  traffic  to  be  handled  there, 
for  despite  all  the  expenditures  to  date  the  barge 
canal  is  not  “moving  the  goods”  as  anticipated. 

Lieut.  George  S.  Dickinson,  son  of  Manager  Dick¬ 
inson  of  the  Berwind-White  CM.  Co.,  upon  the 
completion  of  his  army  service  was  appointed  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Porto  Rico  Coal  Co.,  Inc.,  and  is  now 
at  his  post  of  duty  at  San  Juan,  where  the  Berwind 
interests  have  one  of  their  several  large  West  In¬ 
dian  depots. 

_ It  is  understood  that  shippers  representing  about 
25  per  cent,  of'  the  bituminous  tonnage  handled 
through  the  port  of  New  York  in  January  have  re¬ 
signed  from  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange.  The 
withdrawals  are  few  in  number,  but  as  they  include 
one  or  two  of  the  largest  interests  it  means  the  loss 
of  considerable  coal  to  the  pools. 

Figures  compiled  by  the  National  City  Bank  of 
New  York  indicate  that  the  total  value  of  the  world’s 
manufactures  in  1917  was  $100,000,000,000.  The  1914 
census  figures  show  manufactures  of  the  United 
States  to  have  a  value  of  $24,240,000,000,  this  being 
the  figure  given  for  factory  products.  If  home  trade 
and  neighborhood  industries  were  included,  the  value 
might  be  increased  to  $35,000,000,000,  it  is  stated. 

The  office  of  the  Steamship  Fuel  Corporation,  of 
which  Sanders  A.  Wertheim  is  president,  will  be 
removed  May  1  from  the  foot  of  East  30th  street 
to  24  State  street.  The  telephone  numbers  at  the 
new  address  will  be  Broad  5523  and  5524.  The  cor¬ 
poration  handles  Sonman  Shaft  and  Sonman  Slope 
coal  exclusively  for  bunkering  purposes  and  also 
deals  in  Pocahontas  coal  for  loading  at  Newport 
News,  Va. 

The  barge  rate  on  anthracite  from  New  York  to 
Boston  has  been  reduced  to  $1.25  per  ton  by  the 
transportation  lines  operated  in  the  interest  of  the 
leading  hard  coal  producers.  The  former  company 
rate  was  $1.80,  which  is  considerably  above  what 
the  independent  lines  have  been  getting  for  some 
time  past.  The  present  outside  rate  is  about  $1.40 
to  $1.50,  although  charters  have  been  made  within 
the  last  few  weeks  as  low  as  $1.25. 

The  weekly  report  of  the  Tidewater  Coal  Ex¬ 
change  shows  that  on  Wednesday,  the  9th,  there  were 
5,170  cars  of  bituminous  standing  in  the  New  York 
pools,  as  compared  with  4,730  cars  a  week  earlier. 
The.  number  en  route  was  2,978,  as  against  3,280  on 
April  2.  Owing  to  the  labor  leaders  refusing  to 


allow  the  Railroad  Administration  to  tow  boats  to 
and  from  South  Amboy,  a  general  embargo  has  again 
been  placed  on  shipments  to  that  port. 

Retail  prices  for  April  in  Manhattan,  for  chute 
or  sidewalk  delivery,  are  as  follows :  Broken  and 
egg,  $10.00;  stove,  $10.25;  nut,  $10.35;  pea,  $8.50. 
In  Rrooklyn  and  Long  Island  City  this  month’s 
prices,  including  carrying-in,  are:  Broken  and  egg, 
$10.50;  stove  and  nut,  $10.75;  pea,  $9.00.  The  Man¬ 
hattan  prices  are  the  same  as  those  prevailing  in 
March,  and  the  Brooklyn  prices  are  the  same  as 
those  for  the  last  half  of  March,  the  dealers  in  that 
borough  having  made  a  reduction  around  the  middle 
of  the  month  averaging  about  35  cents  a  ton. 

E.  C.  Alvord,  formerly  chief  of  the  Enforcement 
Section  of  the  Law  Division  of  the  United  States 
Fuel  Administration,  is  now  associated  with  the  firm 
of  Allen  &  Ashcom,  No.  1  Broadway.  He  will  pre¬ 
pare  and  handle  the  suits  which  are  to  be  brought 
against  the  Government  in  the  Court  of  Claims  to 
recover  losses  growing  out  of  the  diversion  of  con¬ 
tract  coal  by  the  Fuel  Administration.  Claims  rep¬ 
resenting  over  3,000,000  tons  of  diverted  coal  have 
already  been  turned  over  to  the  firm  by  mining  and 
wholesale  interests  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

Burns  Brothers  stock  was  one  of  the  sensational 
features  on  the  Stock  Exchange  early  in  the  week. 
One  financial  writer  who  undertook  to  explain  the 
reason  for  the  pronounced  strength  therein  stated 
The  company  has  some  development  plans  under 
consideration  at  this  time,”  but  upon  inquiry  we 
learn  that  there  is  nothing  out  of  the  ordinary  being 
considered,  some  improvement  work  always  being 
under  way,  necessarily,  with  so  large  a  concern  in 
order  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times.  Vice-president 
Schatzkin  stated  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  that  in  his 
opinion  present  market  quotations  did  not  even  yet 
reflect  the  real  value  behind  the  shares. 

Charles  S.  Allen,  secretary  of  the  Wholesale  Coal 
Trade  Association  of  New  York,  was  in  Washing¬ 
ton  last  Thursday  and  filed  a  formal  complaint  with 
the  Intersta'e  t.  ommerce  Commission  regarding  the 
demurrage  rules  at  iidewater.  The  Commission  is 
asked  to  order  a  revision  of  the  rules  and  the  can¬ 
cellation  of  all  charges  that  have  accrued  since  De¬ 
cember  1,  meanwhile  suspending  the  collection  of 
further  demurrage  payments  until  the  new  rate  is 
fixed.  About  50  shippers  have  agreed  to  turn  over 
to  the  association  a  sum  equal  to  five  per  cent  of 
their  demurrage  bills  from  December  1  to  April  30, 
to  be  used  in  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  case. 

James  D.  Monie,  chief  clerk  in  the  New  York 
office  of  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange,  has  resigned 
that  position,  effective  April  15,  to  become  sales 
manager  of  the  Johnstown  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  Be¬ 
fore  going  with  the  Exchange  at  the  time  of  its 
organization,  Mr.  Monie  was  for  eight  years  lo¬ 
cated  in  centra!  Pennsylvania  as  chief  shipper  for 
the  Pennsylvania  Coal  &  Coke  Corporation,  in  which 
capacity  he  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
coals  produced  in  Clearfield,  Cambria  and  Somerset 
counties.  The  Johnstown  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  will 
move  its  local  office  on  the  15th  from  15  Park  Row 
to  the  Maritime  Exchange  Building,  80  Broad  street. 

Le  Baron  S.  Willard,  of  Willard,  Sutherland  & 
Co.,  has  been  selected  as  chairman  of  the  Victory 
Liberty  Loan  coal’  trade  committee  for  New  York 
City.  Next  week  the  appointment  of  committees  to 
cover  the  wholesale  and  retail  trades  will  be  at¬ 
tended  to  and  other  arrangements  perfected  for 
launching  the  big  drive  on  the  21st.  Present  plans 
call  for  a  committee  of  16  to  canvass  the  wholesale 
offices,  while  six  retail  dealers  will  be  chosen  to  look 
after  that  end  of  the  trade  in  Manhattan.  Similar 
committees  will  be  formed  to  work  among  the  re¬ 
tailers  in  the  other  boroughs.  No  quota  has  yet 
been  allotted  to  the  local  coal  men,  but  Mr.  Willard 
is  confident  that  he  and  his  co-workers  will  raise  a 
sum  that  will  reflect  credit  upon  the  trade,  as  was 
the  case  in  each  of  the  four  previous  loans. 


The  War  Department  will  receive  bids  until  May 
7  on  approximately  2,500,000  tons  of  bituminous  coal 
for  use  at  army  posts,  camps,  hospitals,  etc.,  during 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1. 


General  Notes. 

The  Fanning  Co.,  a  new  $50,000  corporation,  has 
taken  over  the  coal  business  of  F.  D.  Fanning  &  Co 
at  Perry,  N.  Y.  8 

The  Campbell  Coal  Co.,  125  South  10th  street, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  is  to  remove  to  828  Marquette 
avenue  about  April  15. 

Worrell  Clarkson  of  the  Clarkson  Coal  &  Dock 
Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  has  returned  from  St.  Augus¬ 
tine,  Florida,  where  he  has  been  spending  the  winter. 

James  Morrison  has  become  connected  with  the 
Garfield  &  Proctor  Coal  Co.,  of  Boston,  as  bitumi¬ 
nous  salesman  for  western  Massachusetts.  He  will 
make  his  headquarters  at  Albany,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Mor¬ 
rison  was  formerly  a  salesman  for  the  Keystone 
Coal  &  Coke  Co. 

Senator  Davis,  of  Lackawanna  County,  has  intro¬ 
duced  a  joint  resolution  in  the  Legislature  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  Pennsylvania 
which  will  permit  of  the  taxation  of  anthracite. 
Pre\  ious  tax  laws  have  been  upset  by  the  courts  on 
the  ground  that  they  were  unconstitutional,  and  in 
order  to  avoid  future  incidents  of  this  kind  it  is 
proposed  to  amend  the  constitution. 

The  State  board  of  control  of  Minnesota  institu¬ 
tions  is  soon  to  advertise  for  the  coal  for  the  coming 
season,  for  the  public  institutions  of  the  State,  which 
is  the  biggest  single  order  placed  in  the  Northwest. 
It  includes  coal  for  the  different  educational  and 
other  institutions  of  the  State,  and  calls  for  a  great 
deal  of  coal  for  the  State  University,  the  State 
normal  schools,  insane  hospitals,  and  other  build¬ 
ings  of  the  State. 

W.  V  .  Battie  &  Co.,  New  York  ship  brokers,  re- 
poit  that  during  the  past  week  they  have  chartered 
a  number  of  sailing  vessels  to  carry  coal  to  South 
American  ports,  and  have  a  few  additional  sailing 
vessels  open  for  this  business,  but  steamers  for  these 
destinations  are  very  difficult  to  obtain.  They  state, 
however,  that  they  have  considerable  steamer  ton¬ 
nage  available  for  West  Indian  ports  at  the  Charter¬ 
ing  Committee’s  rates. 

It  is  stated  that  the  public  in  general  can  aid  in 
securing  employment  for  returned  soldiers  by  mak¬ 
ing  judicious  criticisms  of  service  at  various  places. 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  some  employers,  particularly 
a  certain  foreign  element,  are  continuing  their  short- 
handed  arrangements— permissible  enough  under  the 
stress  of  last  summer’s  conditions — and  seek  to  con¬ 
tinue  war-time  excuses  for  the  purpose  of  enhancing 
the  profits  U'hich  a  curtailed  force  permits  them  to 
secure. 

The  Susquehanna  Collieries  Co.  recently  adver¬ 
tised  in  the  papers  of  Dauphin  County,  Pennsylvania, 
to  sell  its  twro  anthracite  operations  in  the  Lykens 
Valley  for  $1,400,000,  including  all  the  coal  land 
holdings  and  improvements.  This  action  was  taken 
shortly  after  advisers  engaged  by  the  county  tax 
commissioners  as  coal  land  experts  had  appraised 
the  company’s  property  in  Dauphin  County  at  $87,- 
000, COO.  Thus  the  company  offers  to  sell  for  less 
than  2  per  cent,  of  the  assessed  valuation. 


Much  credit  should  be  given  to  the  trans¬ 
portation  men  of  New  York  for  their  efforts 
in  conducting  the  long  struggle  they  have 
had  on  their  hands.  At  a  time  when  there 
has  been  all  too  great  a  willingness  to  ac¬ 
cede  to  any  terms  however  unfair,  when 
indeed  there  has  been  an  element  of  coercion 
exerted  by  the  Government  to  enforce  the 
demands  of  labor,  the  transportation  inter¬ 
ests  have  not  only  maintained  a  firm  posi¬ 
tion  but  have  undertaken  to  make  plain  to 
the  public  what  they  are  striving  for.  We 
feel  sure  that  this  attitude  will  be  appreciated 
by  the  coal  trade  which  has  so  many  in¬ 
terests  in  common  with  the  transportation 
people  and  is  itself  so  deeply  concerned  with 
labor  questions. 
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Are  You 


Interested  in  the  Operation 
of  a  Coal  Mine? 


Clf  you  are  financially  interested  in  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  a  coal  mine  you  should  investigate  the  service 
we  can  offer  you.  We  are  giving  our  clients  the  benefit 
of  thirty  years  successful  experience  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  and  operation  of  coal  mines. 

CWe  have  developed  principles  of  practice 
which  are  most  valuable  now  when  after-war  condi¬ 
tions  demand  highly  capable  supervision  of  coal 
properties. 

CWe  undertake  the  management  of  mines 
with  or  without  a  separate  agreement  for  the  sale  of 
the  output.  Our  broad  service  includes  also  the 
financing  of  mines,  appraising  coal  lands,  engineering 
and  supervision  of  construction.  In  addition  we  act  as 
agent  for  the  purchase  of  the  fuel  supply  of  manufac¬ 
turers,  railroads  and  dealers. 

CAn  inquiry  will  bring  an  explanation  of  our 
service. 

PEABODY  COAL  COMPANY 

332  So.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MANAGEMENT,  CIRCULATION, 
etc.,  required  by  tbe  Act  of  Congress  of  August  24,  1912,  of  Sanvard  s  Journal, 
published  weekly  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  for  April  1.  1919. 

State  of  New  York,  1  ss 
County  of  New  York.  J 

Before  me,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  the  State  and  county  aforesaid,  per¬ 
sonally  appeared  F.  W.  Saward,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn  according  to 
law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  Editor  and  General  Manager  of  Saward's 
Journal,  and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a 
true  statement  of  the  ownership,  management  (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the  cir¬ 
culation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above 
caption  required  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied  in  section  443, 
Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor,  managing  editor, 
and  business  managers  are:  Publisher,  F.  W.  Saward,  15  Park  Row,  New 
York;  Editor,  F.  W.  Saward,  15  Park  Row,  New  York:  Managing  Editor, 
None,  Business  Manager,  None. 

2.  That  the  owners  are:  (Give  names  and  addresses  of  individual  owners, 
or,  if  a  corporation,  give  its  name  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  stock¬ 
holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of  the  total  amount  of  stock.) 
F.  W.  Saward,  15  Park  Row,  New  York. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other  security  holders 
owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages, 
or  other  securities  are:  (If  there  are  none,  so  state.)  None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the  names  of  the  owners, 
stockholders,  and  security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stock¬ 
holders  and  security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the  hooks  of  the  company 
but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder  appears  upon  the 
books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name 
of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given;  also 
that  the  said  two  paragraphs  contain  statements  embracing  affiant  s  full  knowl¬ 
edge  and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which  stock¬ 
holders  and  security  holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  com¬ 
pany  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other  than  that  of 
a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any.  other 
person,  association,  or  corporation  has  any  interest  direct  or  indirect  in  the 
said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

F.  W.  Saward. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  31st  day  of  March,  1919. 

|-SEALl  Chas.  W.  I.a  Rue,  Notary  Public. 

(My  commission  expires  March  30,  1920.) 
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Philadelphia  Notes. 

H.  J.  Rea,  Twin  Rocks,  Pa.,  has  become  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  local  sales  office  of  the  Commercial 
C.  M.  Co.  in  the  Commercial  Trust  Building. 

Taking  advantage  of  a  law  passed  by  the  New 
Jersey  legislature  two  years  ago  the  town  of  We- 
nonah,  a  few  miles  south  of  this  city,  has  opened  a 
municipal  coal  yard. 

T.  W.  Claggett,  sales  manager  of  the  Baltimore 
office  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  C.  &  I.  Co., 
was  visiting  the  home  offices  at  the  Reading  Ter¬ 
minal  during  the  past  week. 

William  Potter,  former  State  Fuel  Administrator, 
has  started  on  an  extended  trip  to  Japan,  where  he 
expects  to  visit  the  U.  S.  Ambassador,  Roland  S. 
Morris,  also  a  Philadelphian. 

The  Norristown  School  Board  is  advertising  for 
tenderj  of  both  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal. 
Their  requirements  are  437  tons  of  soft  coal  and 
about  500  tons  of  anthracite.  All  bids  are  to  be  in 
by  the  17th. 

Crean  Bros.,  at  2d  and  Huntingdon  streets,  fol¬ 
lowing  up  their  aggressive  policy  of  vigorous  adver¬ 
tising,  are  having  the  big  fences  around  their  prop¬ 
erty  at  the  above  address  freshly  painted  with  new 
signs  advertising  their  well-known  line  of  coals. 

C.  M.  Rogers,  1213  Callowhill  street,  as  a  retailer 
covers  a  wide  territory.  He  told  the  other  day  of  a 
shipment  of  seven  tons  of  anthracite  stove  coal  to 
France.  This  coal  he  put  aboard  one  of  the  Clyde 
Line  steamers  plying  from  this  port,  and  is  used 
for  cooking  in  the  mess  room. 

Lieut. -Col.  Daniel  B.  Wentz,  president  of  the  J.  S. 
Wentz  Co.,  miners  and  shippers  of  anthracite  and 
bituminous  coal,  is  shortly  expected  home  from 
France.  A  cablegram  was  recently  received  advising 
that  he  had  started  from  Brest.  For  over  a  year 
past  Col.  Wentz  has  been  overseas  in  charge  of  fuel 
and  oil  purchases  for  the  A.  E.  F. 

Wm.  Chas.  Ross,  for  many  years  in  the  retail 
business  at  American  and  Cumberland  streets,  has 
retired.  The  business  has  been  taken  over,  and  will 
be  continued  by  a  new  concern  to  be  known  as  the 
Ross-Wilson  Co.  The  head  of  the  new  concern  is 
a  brother  of  Mr.  Ross,  who  has  long  been  connected 
with  the  business,  while  Mr.  Wilson  has  had  much 
experience  in  railroad  work. 

The  Norristown  and  Bridgeport  dealers  in  a  joint 
statement  issued  to  the  public  have  reduced  their 
retail  prices  15  cents  per  ton  for  the  month  of  April. 
This  makes  the  current  prices  as  follows :  Egg  $10.25, 
stove  $10.50,  nut  $10.50  and  pea  $8.80.  A  charge  of 
40  cents  is  made  when  coal  must  be  wheeled  or  car¬ 
ried.  They  urge  the  public  to  buy  their  coal  now, 
as  they  have  no  assurance  that  coal  can  be  obtained 
in  the  quantity  desired  in  the  future. 

Chas.  E.  Freas,  owner  of  the  Penn  Coal  Co.,  doing 
an  extensive  retail  business  at  Norristown,  was  re¬ 
cently  murderously  assaulted  in  his  office.  A  young 
negro  came  in  ostensibly  to  order  coal,  and  when 
Mr.  Freas  made  record  of  the  purchase  he  was 
struck  over  the  head  with  a  hammer.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  injuries  Mr.  Freas  spent  over  a  week 
in  a  hospital.  However,  his  many  friends  will  be 
glad  to  know  that  he  is  now  recovering. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Pennsylvania  Re¬ 
tail  Coal  Merchants’  Association  is  considering  plans 
for  the  next  annual  convention  of  the  association. 
Due  to  the  war  the  sessions  of  the  past  two  years 
have  been  more  or  less  informal.  There,  however, 
is  a  feeling  that  now  is  a  good  time  to  have  an  old- 
time  meeting,  and  a  number  of  places  are  under 
consideration.  At  the  moment  it  seems  that  the 
meeting  will  be  held  in  Atlantic  City,  although  the 
committee  has  as  yet  made  no  definite  announce¬ 
ment. 


The  Army  of  Occupation  needs  the  Victory  Lib¬ 
erty  Loan. 


Queen  City  Notes. 

J.  H.  Platt,  of  Platt  &  Brahm,  Chicago,  was  in  the 
city  on  Tuesday. 

J.  Plenry  Hall,  of  the  Whitesburg  Coal  Co., 
\\  hitesburg,  Ky.,  was  in  Cincinnati  on  Monday. 

J.  T.  Hatfield,  vice-president,  and  J.  M.  Stirnkorb, 
of  the  Reliance  Coal  Co.,  spent  a  few  days  this 
week  in  Chicago. 

S.  H.  Meems,  president  of  the  Diamond  Crystal 
Block  Coal  Co.,  Bluefield,  W.  Va.,  was  a  visitor  to 
the  Cincinnati  coal  colony  on  Saturday. 

C.  A.  Speltz,  of  the  Speltz  Hay,  Grain  &  Coal  Co., 
of  Albert  Lea,  Minn.,  was  a  Cincinnati  visitor  this 
week.  He  is  interested  in  new  contracts. 

F.  D.  Perkins,  Harlan,  Ky.,  has  been  in  the  city 
with  a  project  to  organize  a  company  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  2,400  acres  of  coal  land  in  the  field 
adjacent  to  his  city. 

Secretary  Guy  M.  Freer,  of  the  Central  Coal  As¬ 
sociation  attended  a  meeting  of  the  operators  of 
the  Logan  field  at  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  on  Thurs¬ 
day.  The  feeling  among  the  operators  at  that  meet¬ 
ing  was  most  optimistic. 

Sidney  Benjamin,  of  the  Milwaukee  company  that 
bears  his  name,  was  in  the  city  for  a  few  days  early 
in  the  present  week.  He  is  one  of  the  big  buyers  of 
the  Northwest,  and  his  mission  here  was  to  look 
after  contracts  for  the  coming  season. 

S.  G.  Gilfillan,  president  of  the  Belleforte  Iron 
Works,  at  Ironton,  Ohio,  and  very  largely  interested 
in  coke,  was  in  the  city  on  Tuesday,  accompanied  by 
his  son,  Capt.  Dean  Gilfillan,  a  hero  of  tank  fighting 
in  France.  They  were  on  their  way  home  from 
Florida. 

The  coal  property  of  the  Bear  Creek  Coal  Co.  in 
the  Harlan  field  has  been  acquired  by  purchase  by 
the  Wallins  Creek  Colliery  Co.,  the  headquarters  of 
which  is  at  Wallins  Creek,  Ky.  W.  D.  Boyer,  of 
Scranton,  Pa.,  is  president,  and  W.  J.  Nixon,  of 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  general  manager  of  the  pur¬ 
chasing  company. 

The  Rum  Creek  Fuel  Co.  of  West  Virginia  has 
opened  offices  in  the  Union  Trust  Building  in  this 
c  ty.  H.  L.  Monarch,  recently  of  Pittsburgh,  is  in 
charge.  Mr.  Monarch  was  formerly  in  the  coal 
game,  but  more  recently  has  been  in  the  sugar  busi¬ 
ness.  His  son  is  continuing  the  latter  business  for 
him  at  Pittsburgh. 

R.  R.  Glover,  who  was  for  some  time  northern 
sales  agent  of  the  W.  E.  Deegin  Coal  Co.,  with 
headquarters  at  Toledo,  has  been  made  assistant 
to  the  secretary  of  the  newly  organized  Central  Coal 
Association,  and  has  already  entered  upon  his  duties. 
The  association  will  be  in  its  new  suite  of  rooms  in 
the  Neave  Buildingtin  a  few  days,  and  will  begin 
furnishing  its  members  with  reports  not  later  than 
the  15th.  There  was  a  meeting  of  the  directors  of 
,  the  organization  on  last  Wednesday  and  a  most 
hopeful  view  was  expressed  of  the  outlook. 


Death  of  Frank  A.  Marston. 

Frank  Albert  Marston,  who  for  nearly  40  years 
was  prominently  identified  with  the  coal  business  in 
Boston,  died  at  his  home  as  the  result  of  a  shock 
suffered  last  week.  His  home  was  in  West  Medway, 
but  this  winter  he  had  been  living  at  81  Pinckney 
street,  Boston.  Mr.  Marston  was  63  years  old  and 
was  born  in  West  Medway,  March  4,  1856,  the  son 
of  the  late  Daniel  G.  Marston  and  Ardella  (Car¬ 
penter)  Marston.  The  elder  Mr.  Marston  was  long 
active  in  the  coal  business  in  Boston,  and  his  son 
was  associated  with  him  for  30  years  in  the  Marston 
Coal  Co. 

Some  seven  years  ago  Frank  A.  Marston  con¬ 
solidated  his  business  with  the  Metropolitan  Coal 
Co.,  with  which  he  had  been  connected  since  that 
time.  Mr.  Marston  was  a  thirty-second  degree 
Mason  and  a  member  of  the  Boston  City  Club. 
Thirty  years  ago  he  married  Miss  Ella  Oakes  of 
Boston,  by  whom  he  is  survived,  as  also  by  a  sister, 
Mrs.  Harriet  Marston  Kimball,  widow  of  Dr.  L.  M. 
Kimball. 


Certain  Illinois  Coals  Found  to  be  Suited  for 
Use  of  Making  Water  Gas. 

Certain  Illinois  coals  instead  of  eastern  coke  can 
be  used  for  the  manufacture  of  water  gas  and  at  a 
considerably  decreased  cost,  according  to  experi¬ 
ments  that  have  been  made  in  the  city  gas  plant  at 
Streator,  Ill.  This  means  the  utilization  of  nearby 
coats  at  water-gas  plants  in  the  central  States  in¬ 
stead  of  having  to  depend  upon  the  coke  from  eastern 
coals  that  have  to  be  transported  some  distance.  It 
will  also  save  the  eastern  coking  coals  for  other 
purposes. 

Last  winter  Governor  Lowden  of  Illinois  appointed 
a  State  technical  committee  on  gas,  by-product,  and 
public  utilities  and  through  this  committee  a  co¬ 
operative  experimental  program  on  gas  manufacture 
was  outlined  by  the  Illinois  Geological  Survey,  the 
University  of  Illinois,  the  Illinois  Gas  Association, 
and  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  Department  of  the  Inter¬ 
ior.  Engineers  from  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  the 
State  Geological  Survey  obtained  permission  to  make 
their  experiments  with  the  Streator  gas  plant,  which 
supplies  gas  for  the  entire  city  of  Streator. 

In  these  experiments  the  engineers  were  able  to 
obtain  the  same  capacity  of  the  plant  when  using 
Illinois  coal  as  formerly  was  obtained  with  eastern 
coke  and  at  probably  a  decreased  cost.  The  State 
technical  committee,  which  met  recently  at  Streator, 
recommended  that  the  experiments  had  reached  such 
a. stage  that  the  work  might  properly  be  introduced 
in  other  commercial  plants.  Bulletins  have  been 
published  through  the  State  Geological  Survey  de¬ 
tailing  the  results  of  the  work  by  the  Survey  and 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  engineers  and  listing  the  coals 
of  the  central  states  that  might  probably  be  used 
in  city  gas  manufacture. 


WANTED 


Wanted.  A  representative  in  Northern 
New  York,  Rochester,  Syracuse  to  Albany 
territory;  we  give  quality  and  service.  One 
who  will  hustle  will  be  well  taken  care  of. 
Address  “M.P.C.”  ca;  e  Saward’s  Journal. 

Wanted.  A  representative  who  can 
handle  good  big  tonnage  in  Philadelphia 
territory.  Apply  quickly.  Address  “C.W.S.” 
care  Saward’s  Journal. 

Wanted.  A  representative  in  Northern 
New  Jersey,-  New  York  City;  a  live  wire 
required.  Address  “H.A.S.” 'care  Saward’s 
Journal. 

PROPOSALS  FOR  COAL  AND  COKE. 

Raw  Materials  Division,  Office  Director 
of  Purchase,  Munitions  Bldg.,  Washington, 
D.  C. — Sealed  proposals  will  be  received  here 
until  10  a.  m.,  May  7,  1919,  and  then  opened, 
for  furnishing  coal  and  coke  required  at  vari¬ 
ous  posts,  camps  and  stations  of  Army  dur¬ 
ing  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1919.  Fur¬ 
ther  information  on  application. 

“Wanted  by  well  established  New  York 
house  a  live  agressive  and  energetic  sales¬ 
man,  age  25-35  years,  experience  preferred 
but  not  absolutely  necessary,  commission 
and  moderate  salary  guaranteed.  Address : 
“New  York”  care  of  Saward’s  Journad. 

An  established  company,  with  large  pro¬ 
duction  of  best  quality  coals,  desires  to  com¬ 
municate  with  men  familiar  with  Tidewater, 
New  York,  New  England  and  Pittsburgh 
District  markets,  with  the  purpose  of  secur¬ 
ing  representatives  for  branch  offices.  Only 
high  class,  aggressive  men  will  be  consid¬ 
ered.  All  applications  treated  strictly  confi¬ 
dential.  Please  communicate  with  “Repre¬ 
sentatives,”  care  of  Saward’s  Journal,  giving 
full  information  as  to  experience,  present 
situation,  age  and  qualifications. 
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THE  MARKET  SITUATION. 


Our  recent  reference  to  the  toboggan  slide 
is  again  exemplified  in  the  weekly  report  that 
conveys  the  Geological  Survey's  figures  for 
bituminous  coal  production.  Down  again  it 
goes,  like  McGinty  headed  for  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  and  it  is  only  half  what  it  was  in  July 
and  only  half  what  it  was  in  September,  when 
the  record  of  the  largest  July  week  was  almost 
duplicated.  In  this  fact,  paradoxical  as  it  may 
seem,  lies  the  future  strength  of  the  coal  trade. 
Consumption  has  not  fallen  oft'  to  anything  like 
the  same  degree.  More  coal  is  being  burned 
up  than  is  being  mined,  and  as  long  as  this 
condition  of  under-production  prevails  the 
greater  will  be  the  rebound  in  demand  for 
tonnage  when  conditions  do  change. 

How  will  the  demand  be  met?  That  is  the 
next  feature  to  be  considered  and  in  this  con¬ 
nection  particular  consideration  must  be  given 
to  the  labor  situation.  At  the  risk  of  perhaps 
becoming  tiresome  this  topic  must  be  reiter¬ 
ated.  for  it  is  manifestly  the  keynote  of  the 
situation.  We  present  in  this  issue  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  interview  with  A.  W.  Calloway,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Davis  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  a  coal 
man  whose  work  in  connection  with  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  Fuel  Administration,  no  less  than 
his  leadership  of  one  of  the  great  producing 
corporations,  gives  him  particular  authority  to 
speak  upon  this  subject.  Incidentally,  there 
will  be  found  in  our  pages  this  week  certain 
references  to  the  railroad  situation.  Cars  and 
labor,  the  ever-present  factors  in  the  producing 
fields,  will  be  prominently  in  the  fore  in  the 
next  few  weeks  or  months. 

There  is  no  crude  labor  coming  into  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  there  is  plenty  of  it  going  out.  There¬ 
fore,  a  shortage  of  labor  of  the  class  so  neces¬ 
sary  at  the  coal  mines  is  to  be  considered. 
The  railroads  were  starved  for  ten  years,  and 
under  the  official  administration  that  has  pre¬ 
vailed  since  January  1,  1918,  there  has  been 
no  particular  improvement  in  their  condition. 
Certain  palliative  measures  were  introduced, 
which  enabled  us  to  get  by  last  year,  when 
the  armistice  intervened  at  the  mDst  critical 
time  to  ease  the  situation,  but  there  has  been 
nothing  like  the  enlargement  of  railroad  fa¬ 
cilities  that  the  countrv  requires  and  when  the 
incentive  to  patriotic  endeavor  is  removed, 
when  we  cannot  count  upon  that  co-operation 
that  war-time  influences  bring  about,  there  is 
quite  a  question  as  to  the  efficiency  of  rail¬ 
road  facilities. 

As  knowledge  of  these  facts  and  conditions 
spread  about  among  large  coal  consumers,  it 


is  clear  that  there  will  be  an  increase  in  the 
demand  for  tonnage.  Already  indications 
thereof  are  apparent.  There  is  a  growing 
tendency  to  enter  into  contracts  if  they  will 
be  accepted  at  a  low  price ;  but,  as  a  rule,  pro¬ 
ducers  and  jobbers  are  decidedly  cautious  as 
to  tying  themselves  up  for  a  period  of  a  year 
on  any  but  the  most  liberal  terms.  It  is  recog¬ 
nized  that  even  with  the  holding  up  of  new 
enterprises  that  is  so  much  a  feature  of  the 
times  there  is  practically  as  much  industrial 
activity  now  as  there  is  in  any  normal  year 
at  this  time.  Abnormal  war  conditions  have 
interfered  with  our  perspective  and  caused 
many  to  lose  their  sense  of  proportion  in  con¬ 
sidering  the  situation  that  exists  industrially 
and  commercially,  but  we  have  ever  before  us 
the  fact  that  the  needs  of  one  hundred  and  ten 
million  people  have  to  be  met.  Public  utilities 
are  being  conducted  on  the  customary  basis, 
and  while  certain  industrial  coal  consumers 
are  using  much  less  tonnage  than  was  the  case 
in  the  recent  past,  on  the  other  hand  more 
than  a  few  that  were  held  back  by  restrictions 
imposed  by  the  War  Industries  Board  have 
been  able  to  go  forward  on  the  usual  basis  of 
operations. 

It  is  true  that  to  get  back  to  normal  con¬ 
ditions  we  have  to  retrace  our  steps  for  two 
or  three  years,  and  it  might  be  said  that  two 
or  three  years’  growth  has  in  consequence 
been  caused,  but  the  bituminous  coal  trade  was 
quite  an  industry  two  or  three  years  ago. 
There  was  lots  of  business  being  done  then 
and  the  temporary  loss  of  a  certain  amount 
of  growth  is  by  no  means  the  critical  factor 
that  many  are  inclined  to  esteem  it.  There¬ 
fore,  as  the  situation  is  reviewed  it  is  found 
that  many  consumers  conclude  that  a  bird  in 
the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush,  and  that 
buying  tonnage  now  and  risking  the  chance 
of  some  slight  drop  in  price  later  on  is  prefer¬ 
able  to  the  probability  of  experiencing  diffi¬ 
culty  later  on  when  there  may  be  trouble  in 
getting  coal  even  at  a  premium  figure,  for  as 
yet  there  is  no  suggestion  of  Government  reg¬ 
ulation  of  price  being  introduced  again. 

There  is  no  material  change  in  the  export 
situation.  The  demand  abroad  continues  as 
great  as  ever  and  the  steps  taken  for  increased 
wages  on  the  other  side  show  that  British 
coal  will  not  be  a  cheap  fuel  in  time  to  come. 
Its  loading-port  cost  has  always  been  much 
above  that  of  American  coal,  and  it  will  range 
higher  in  the  future.  But  vessels  continue 
very  scarce  and  freights  are  at  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  level.  With  $25,  $30  or  $35  per  ton 
being  quoted  as  freight,  all  early-day  ideas  as 


to  cost  of  transportation  have  to  be  set  a-i 

I  he  anthracite  trade  has  experienced  ~ 
marked  revival.  Ever  since  the  first  week  of 
the  month,  when  the  market  opened  up  quietly 
enough,  there  has  been  an  increased  demand 
for  hard  coal,  particularly  of  the  domestic 
sizes.  Governor  Sprout's  action  in  calling  off 
the  proposed  investigation  under  authority  of 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  is  widely  credited 
with  being  an  influence  in  stimulating  buying. 
His  statement  that  the  proposed  increase  was 
justified  was  regarded  by  a  large  proportion 
of  the  public  as  practically  a  guarantee  that 
prices  would  not  be  any  lower,  and,  as  a  re¬ 
sult,  many  consumers  who  had  been  hoping 
for  better  bargains  in  anthracite  are  now  con¬ 
vinced  that  these  will  not  eventuate  and  are 
making  their  usual  spring  purchases. 

The  recently  issued  tonnage  statistics  show 
how  great  has  been  the  curtailment  of  output 
since  the  first  of  the  year,  particularly  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  March.  In  our  edition  of  March  22 
we  referred  to  February  production  having 
fallen  below  the  4,000.000-ton  mark,  the  low¬ 
est  monthly  output  in  recent  years,  except 
when  the  collieries  were  tied  up  by  labor 
troubles.  “March  may  make  a  little  better 
showing,  but  only  because  it  is  a  longer 
month,  we  stated,  and  the  fact  that  produc¬ 
tion  last  month  exceeded  that  of  February  by 
only  60  odd  thousand  tons  shows  that  the  daily 
production  in  'March  was  even  less  than  in 
February.  The  circumstances  were  referred 
to  again  in  our  edition  of  March  29,  when  we 
mentioned  got  only  the  actual  difference  in 
the  length  of  the  month  but  also  the  absence 
of  two  holidays  which  cut  into  the  month  of 
February  to  such  a  marked  degree.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  normal  production  of  the 
mines  is  scarcely  sufficient  to  take  care  of 
normal  demands  of  the  hard-coal  market,  and 
that  the  stock  piles  accumulated  in  subnormal 
years  have  to  be  drawn  upon  when  the  demand 
is  normal  or  above,  it  may  readily  be  believed 
that  the  anthracite  buyers  face  a  season  of 
strong  market  conditions. 

There  is  in  prospect,  also,  an  early  freight 
advance,  according  to  certain  rumors  that  are 
heard.  _  Unquestionably  the  railroads  “need  the 
money,"  and  it  is  intimated  that  freights  will 
be  marked  up  again.  News  of  this  has  cre¬ 
ated  an  increased  demand  from  retailers  and 
also  led  to  more  inquiry  in  regard  to  steam 
coals.  Many  years  ago  we  stated  that  the  de¬ 
creasing  purchasing  power  of  money  would 
prevent  any  decrease  in  the  freights  on  an¬ 
thracite  coal.  Thev  were  long  a  bone  of  con¬ 
tention  and  probably  were  excessive  in  the 
days  of  low  prices ;  but,  as  matters  stand  now. 
the  increase  of  last  year  is  already  absorbed 
by  increased  expenses  and  a  further  advance 
in  freights  seems  quite  possible,  to  say  the 
least. 

Anthracite  steam  sizes  continue  to  be  the 
weak  feature,  and  this  fact  has  an  important 
bearing  upon  the  market  for  domestic  coal. 
Unless  30  or  40  per  cent  of  the  small  sizes 
can  be  disposed  of  in  competition  with  bitu¬ 
minous  at  a  fair  figure,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
get  a  better  price  for  the  domestic  sizes  in 
order  to  make  both  ends  meet.  Fortunately 
there  is  now  a  large  section  in  which  pea  coal 
can  be  counted  as  a  domestic  fuel,  and  this 
reduces  the  percentage  of  small  coal  that  has 
to  make  its  wav  in  the  face  of  competition 
with  soft  coal ;  but,  at  best,  there  is  a  large 
percentage  that  encounters  very  strong  com¬ 
petition,  not  only  in  the  matter  of  price  and 
quality,  but  because  of  energetic  methods 
taken  to  provide  a  market  for  bituminous  ton¬ 
nage. 
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Trade  Conditions  at  New  York. 

fc i 

Anthracite  Domestic  Sizes  in  Active  Demand,  With  Output  Sold  Several  Weeks  Ahead — 
Improvement  in  Line  Demand  for  Bituminous,  With  Better  Grades  Firm. 


Demand  for  anthracite  at  wholesale  leaves 
little  to  be  desired  so  far  as  domestic  sizes  are 
concerned.  Practically  all  of  the  producers, 
large  and  small,,  have  booked  all  the  orders 
they  can  fill  during  the  remainder  of  this 
month,  with  a  surplus  to  carry  over  into  May. 

While  there  is  of  course  some  variation 
in  the  demand  for  different  sizes,  everything 
from  broken  to  chestnut  is  being  called  for  in 
sufficient  volume  to  assure  a  steady  movement 
at  the  circular  of  the  entire  output  for  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  to  come. 

As  is  usual  at  this  time  of  the  year,  stove  and 
egg  are  in  particularly  good  request,  but  chest¬ 
nut  is  also  being  well  taken  and  is  not  causing 
trouble.  In  fact,  quite  a  number  of  shippers 
make  the  same  report  on  pea.  Until  recently 
this  size  was  a  laggard,  with  the  result  that  it 
was  sometimes  offered  at  a  substantial  dis¬ 
count  by  individual  operators.  But  for  the 
last  week  or  two  the  tonnage  selling  below  the 
circular  has  been  growing  smaller  and  an  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  producers  have  been  de¬ 
manding  the  full -price  for  their  pea. 

It  is  a  different  story  with  the  steam  sizes. 
The  demand  for  them  has  not  increased,  or  at 
least  not  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  ton¬ 
nage  resulting  from  the  collieries  being 
operated  full  time  instead  of  half  time.  As  yet 
the  pressure  to  sell  has  not  increased  to  an 
extent  that  has  forced  prices  much  below  the 
level  that  has  prevailed  for  some  time  past,  but 
the  tendency  is  towards  greater  instability. 
Shippers  hope  that  when  the  boatmen’s  strike 
is  settled  sufficient  local  demand  will  develop 
to  afford  a  good  outlet  for  a  heavy  tonnage  of 
steam  coal  and  steady  the  market. 

As  it  is,  producers  located  on  lines  reaching 
the  upper  ports  in  New  York  harbor  enjoy  a 
distinct  advantage  over  lower  port  shippers, 
since  the  latter  are  shut  out  of  this  market  by 
the  harbor  strike  to  a  much  greater  extent  than 
the  former.  A  heavy  tonnage  of  anthracite 
has  been  loaded  this  week  at  the  various  piers 
from  Elizabethport  north  to  Edgewater, 
whereas  movement  through  Port  Reading, 
Perth  Amboy  and  South  Amboy  has  been 
nearly  at  a  standstill  except  for  eastern  load¬ 
ing.  As  a  result  the  prices  of  upper  port 
steam  sizes  have  suffered  less  in  the  line  trade 
than  is  the  case  with  Schuylkill  County  coal. 
Independent  producers  who  have  access  to 
tidewater  are  getting  pretty  close  to  the  com¬ 
pany  price  for  their  steam  coal. 

The  Bituminous  Trade. 

In  the  bituminous  trade  the  price  tendency 
seems  to  be  in  the  direction  of  greater  firm¬ 
ness  in  the  better  grades,  but  the  drift  towards 
higher  levels  is  not  apparent  elsewhere,  in¬ 
ferior  coals  having  become  more  unsettled 
in  the  all-rail  trade  during  the  last  two  or 
three  weeks.  To  a  greater  extent  than  ever 
buyers  are  demanding  quality,  their  disposi¬ 
tion  to  pick  and  choose  making  it  difficult  to 
market  below-standard  coal  except  by  offering 
substantial  concessions.  Even  inducements  of 
this  kind  leave  many  buyers  cold  when  it 
comes  to  taking  something  that  does  not  come 
up  to  their  ideas  of  quality. 

Their  refusal  to  take  anything  but  good  coal 
has  restricted  the  possible  outlets  for  the  me¬ 
diocre  grades  to  an  extent  that  makes  com¬ 
petition  in  that  part  of  the  market  unusually 


keen.  On  the  other  hand,  those  of  recognized 
merit  sell  readily  enough  around  present  levels 
when  a  buyer  is  found  who  needs  coal.  It  is 
not  so  much  a  question  of  price  as  of  other  con¬ 
siderations.  It  does  no  good  to  offer  a  low 
price  to  a  consumer  who  is  overstocked  and 
perhaps  running  his  plant  half  time. 

A  general  realization  of  this  fact  is  causing 
shippers  to  refrain  from  being  too  aggressive 
in  their  salesmanship  methods.  They  know 
that  business  will  improve  when  conditions  are 
right  and  that  nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  try¬ 
ing  to  hurry  the  revival.  Business  with  the 
soft  coal  people  has  already  picked  up  con¬ 
siderably  on  the  line,  but  this  is  due  to  ex¬ 
haustion  of  stocks  rather  than  to  better  indus¬ 
trial  conditions.  Most  industries  are  still  de¬ 
pressed  to  a  point  where  their  coal  consump¬ 
tion  is  well  below  normal. 

This  is  interfering  with  contracting  as  well 
as  spot  sales.  A  lot  of  manufacturers  con¬ 
sider  the  outlook  too  uncertain  to  justify  en¬ 
tering  into  commitments  involving  future 
deliveries.  Until  the  situation  clears  so  that 
they  can  form  a  better  idea  of  their  probable 
requirements  they  will  buy  from  month  to 
month,  especially  as  the  prices  demanded 
on  contracts  are  considerably  above  those  at 
which  they  are  being  offered  satisfactory  coal 
for  current  delivery.  At  the  same  time,  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  long-term  business  is  being 
negotiated  every  week  and  some  operators 
have  all  the  contracts  they  want. 

Arlington,  Port  Liberty  and  Harsimus  have 
been  loading  out  a  lot  of  bituminous  this  week, 
the  bulk  of  it  going  to  steamships  and  public 
utilities,  or  being  applied  on  commercial  con¬ 
tracts.  The  market  price  on  loaded  boats  is 
$6.75  to  $7.00  alongside  for  coal  from  the 
better  low  volatile  pools  and  about  $6.50  for 
gas  coal.  Most  of  the  sales  involve  loaded 
boats,  very  little  trading  being  done  in  coal  at 
the  piers. 

Coal  Tonnage  of  New  York  Harbor. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  number 
of  cars  of  anthracite  and  bituminous  handled 
over  all  the  railroad  coal  piers  in  New  York 
harbor  for  several  weeks  past : 


Anthra- 

Bitum- 

Week  of — 

cite. 

inous. 

February  13-19  . 

...  3,532 

6,420 

February  20-26  . 

...  3,017 

4,718 

February  27-March  5 .  .  . 

...  2,765 

4,763 

March  6-12  . 

...  1.121 

1,431 

March  13-19  . 

...  1.504 

1,883 

March  20-26  . 

. . .  870 

2,661 

March  27-April  2 . 

...  1,688 

3,492 

April  3-9  . 

...  3,198 

4,205 

April  10-16  . 

...  4,297 

4.762 

R.  &  P.  C.  &  I.  Co.  Changes. 

President  Lucius  W.  Robinson,  of  the  Rochester  & 
Pittsburgh  Coal  &  Iron- Co.,  has  been  elected  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  directors.  He  has  been  con¬ 
nected  with  the  company  for  many  years,  beginning 
about  30  years  ago  as  general  superintendent. 

B.  M.  Clark,  general  counsel  and,  recently,  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  operations,  has  been  chosen 
president. 

F.  M.  Fritchman,  general  manager,  has  been  elected 
vice-president  in  charge  of  operations. 


Situation  at  Philadelphia. 

Brisk  Demand  for  Anthracite — Inquiries  for 
Soft  Coal  Increasing. 

There  continues  to  be  good  business  in  the  domes¬ 
tic  sizes  of  anthracite.  Most  operators  report  them¬ 
selves  as  being  well  filled  up  with  orders  for  egg, 
stove  and  nut.  Stove  coal  is  really  oversold,  and 
is  in  the  most  active  demand.  There  seems  to  have 
been  considerable  shifting  on  the  part  of  consumers 
from  egg  to  the  next  smaller  size.  However, the 
call  for  egg  is  strong,  together  with  nut.  Pea  coal 
is  the  only  slow  moving  size  and  the  retailers  com¬ 
plain  that  their  customers  are  buying  much  less  of 
this  size  than  usual. 

So  far  April  has  been  a  fairly  good  coal  burning 
month,  and  the  dealers  continue  to  send  out  small 
lots  of  coal  for  current  consumption,  and  it  is  this 
that  has  helped  to  move  even  as  much  pea  as  has 
been  taken  from  the  shippers.  There  can  be  no 
denying  that  the  retailers  are  allowing  their  stocks 
of  this  size  to  run  as  low  as  possible,  with  the  feel¬ 
ing  that  by  July  1  they  may  be  able  to  get  this  size 
at  a  considerable  price  concession. 

Among  the  retailers  there  appears  to  be  something 
of  a  contradictory  condition  as  to  the  state  of  their 
business,  frequently  one  finds  a  dealer  who  says  he 
is  very  busy  on  storing  orders,  yet  a  few  blocks  away 
other  dealers  are  actually  quiet.  We  feel  sure,  how¬ 
ever,  that  this  is  only  a  temporary  condition,  as  all 
dealers  are  taking  in  coal  and  filling  some  summer 
orders.  The  trouble  is  that  most  of  them  are  prone 
to  make  comparisons  with  the  year  just  past,  which 
was  a  most  extraordinary  one. 

We  hear  some  dealers  make  complaints  of  the 
preparation  of  coal  received  from  certain  companies, 
while  at  the  same  time  shipments  from  other  ship¬ 
pers  are  reported  to  be  better  than  usual  as  to- 
preparation.  We  find  this  to  be  the  case  with  those 
companies  who  were  prevented  from  giving  their 
trade  the  service  they  desired  during  the  war  period. 

Bituminous  Situation. 

The  condition  in  the  bituminous  trade  can  briefly 
be  described  by  the  word  fair.  Buying  is  most  mod¬ 
erate,  being  merely  to  cover  current  needs,  and 
there  continues  to  be  big  storage  stocks  all  around. 

The  shippers  receive  an  increasing  number  of  in¬ 
quiries  for  contract  prices,  but  it  cannot  be  said 
that  much  business  results  from  same.  One  thing 
is  certain  and  that  is  the  prices  for  good  coals 
practically  coincide,  and  it  is  believed  the  consumer 
fully  realizes  that  he  is  not  likely  to  get  fuel  of  a 
satisfactory  quality  below  a  price  of  $2.85  and  then 
up  to  $3.20. 

In  the  spot  trade  all  shippers  have  trouble  in  get¬ 
ting  high  grade  coals,  although  the  ordinaries  are 
more  common,  but  with  slight  demand  for  .them. 
Much  of  the  good  coal  continues  to  go  into  terri¬ 
tory  to  the  north  of  here,  as  the  almost  prohibitive 
boat  freights  from  the  Southern  fields  have  shut 
out  much  tonnage. 

The  railroads  are  practically  buying  no  fuel  at 
all  at  this  time,  and  are  using  from  the  reserve 
stocks  which  they  had  accumulated  some  months 
ago.  The  producers  are  anxious  to  have  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  price  settled,  but  feel  that  they  have  con¬ 
ceded  all  that  they  can  be  reasonably  expected  to  do. 


W.  W.  Battie  &  Co.,  ship  brokers  of  New  York, 
expect  that  more  steamers  will  soon  be  available  for 
carrying  coal  to  Europe.  In  their  current  review  of 
the  vessel  situation  they  state :  “There  are  innumer¬ 
able  coal  orders  in  the  market  for  European  ports, 
but  none  of  these  shippers  are  in  a  position  to  pay 
freight  rates  equivalent  to  those  offering  on  general 
cargo  to  these  destinations.  We  rather  anticipate 
that  this  situation  will  change  in  the  near  future,  and 
that  general  cargo  rates  will  decline,  so  that  ship¬ 
ments  of  coal  to  European  ports  can  be  made  from 
here.  To  South  America  and  West  Indian  destina¬ 
tions,  freight  conditions  are  practically  the  same  as 
a  week  ago.” 


Five  Liberty  Loans  and  it’s  finished. 
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Trade  at  Buffalo. 


Confidence  Increases  in  Bituminous  Circles, 
Though  Demand  Shows  Little  Change. 

The  bituminous  market  is  not  improved,  but  the 
members  of  it  are  becoming  more  confident.  They 
say  that  it  will  take  only  a  small  stir,  one  that  means 
more,  and  the  thing  is  done.  Some  are  setting  the 
date  at  not  later  than  August  1,  and  all  are  ad¬ 
vising  their  customers  not  to  wait  longer  than  to 
the  first  of  June  for  buying  a  stock  of  coal. 

No  doubt  the  shortage,  when  it  comes,  will  be  in 
the  line  of  car  shortage.  One  shipper  has  figured 
out  the  very  small  percentage  of  increased  demand 
for  cars  that  will  set  the  ball  to  rolling.  At  the  same 
time  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  the  general  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  country  is  still  dropping  off.  This  need 
not  mean  anything,  though,  when  the  people  get 
ready  to  buy,  and  more  goods  have  to  be  provided. 
It  is  said  that  the  manufacturers  and  wholesalers 
are  practically  out  of  a  large  class  of  goods  that 
they  need,  only  the  retailers  having  any  sort  of  ade¬ 
quate  supply. 

There  is  just  now  a  surplus  of  slack,  possibly 
on  account  of  loading  three-quarter  to  the  lakes, 
so  that  it  is  not  moving  at  full  prices.  How  long 
this  will  last  is  dependent  on  the  general  situation. 
The  consumer  cannot  be  said  to  be  taking  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  the  jobber  to  any  great  extent,  and  it  may 
easily  happen  that  he  will  wait  till  it  is  too  late. 
If  he  does  this  will  mean  a  bad  rush  and  somebody 
paying  much  more  for  coal  than  is  necessary. 

The  mines  are  rujining  at  a  pretty  low  rate.  All 
Effort  is  made  not  to  get  too  much  coal  on  the 
market,  and  the  success  is  greater  than  might  be 
expected.  Two  or  three  days  a  week  are  about 
all  that  can  be  called  safe  now.  Reports  from  Can¬ 
ada  are  much  as  formerly.  Somehow  the  coal  man¬ 
ages  to  get  over  there,  even  with  the  small  pros¬ 
pect  of  selling  it  after  it  starts,  and  the  result  is 
that  it  stands  there  and  pays  charges.  The  retailers 
are  still  carrying  quite  an  amount  of  bituminous 
as  a  substitute  for  anthracite. 

In  the  anthracite  trade  the  movement  is  now 
mostly  all-rail,  for  that  demand  has  increased  so 
much  that  there  is  not  much  surplus  for  loading 
into  lake  vessels.  The  shippers  are  not  sorry,  for 
they  have  a  good  lot  of  it  afloat,  nearly  50  cargoes, 
and  they  can  now  wait  till  the  rail  distribution  is 
not  so  active.  Buffalo  wants  coal  and  is  taking 
a  pretty  good  lot  of  it,  though  it  is  feared  that  it 
will  not  be  enough  to  prevent  a  shortage  next  fall, 
when  the  real  rush  for  it  sets  in. 

The  anthracite  trade  on  Lake  Ontario  is  active, 
many  of  the  Canadian  ports  buying  in  good  quan¬ 
tity,  so  that  the  shippers  at  Oswego  and  Fair  Haven 
are  getting  a  lead  over  Lake  Erie,  for  that  coal  is 
delivered  as  soon  as  it  is  loaded  and  ought  to  be 
enough  to  satisfy  the  consumers  early.  The  ship¬ 
ments  to  the  upper  lakes  from  Lake  Ontario  have 
lapsed.  The  Welland  Canal  opened  on  April  15, 
but  it  will  confine  its  coal  trade  to  bituminous  east¬ 
ward. 


Conditions  at  Baltimore. 

Shippers  Encouraged  by  Increasing  Exports 
and  Better  Line  of  Inquiry. 

At  the  present  time  the  coal  trade  here  is  in¬ 
clined  to  look  on  the  bright  side  of  things  as  to  the 
near  future.  True,  the  immediate  market  is  flat. 
The  majority  of  purchasers  are  still  refusing  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  contract  prices  as  offered  by  the  better 
grade  mines,  and  are  buying  in  the  spot  market  at 
prices  frequently  a  considerable  amount  off  the  con¬ 
tract  quotations. 

The  demand  for  this  spot  coal  is  none  too  strong 
either,  but  the  tendency  is  undoubtedly  to  an  in¬ 
creasing  volume  and  this  gives  promises  for  the 
near  future.  A  look  around  the  local  piers  and  vari¬ 
ous  terminals  where  coal  stands  in  quantity  when 
there  is  any  considerable  surplus  at  this  point  dis¬ 
closes  that  the  city  is  not  greatly  overstocked  with 
coal  for  immediate  sale. 


The  mines  have  cut  down  shipment  to  meet  the 
nature  of  the  immediate  demand,  and  while  the 
sales  are  still  off  what  they  should  be,  the  cuts  are 
not  now  so  deep  as  was  the  case  two  or  three  weeks 
ago.  Most  of  the  coal  offices  report  a  slowing  in¬ 
creasing  line  of  inquiry,  and  the  opinion  is  ex¬ 
pressed  that  a  number  of  consumers  who  are  now 
buying  in  the  spot  market  will  shortly  be  seeking 
the  cover  of  contracts. 

The  predicted  improvement  in  the  export  move¬ 
ment,  which  is  relied  upon  to  considerably  bolster 
the  domestic  situation,  seems  at  hand.  The  past 
week  saw  the  largest  movement  of  export  coal  for 
a  long  time  past.  In  the  period  from  April  8  to 
April  12,  inclusive,  the  first  in  which  official  figures 
were  allowed  to  issue,  seven  ships  took  a  total  of 
22,207  tons  of  cargo  coal  for  foreign  ports,  as  well 
as  loading  2,895  tons  for  their  own  bunker  use. 

The  hard  coal  trade  here  is  plugging  away  mer¬ 
rily  at  delivery  of  orders  which  have  come  in  under 
the  first  spring  cut  of  40  cents  a  ton  from  the  old 
winter  schedule.  While  there  is  some  let-up  in  the 
number  of  orders  coming  in  daily  for  many  of  the 
coal  men,  the  majority  have  enough  business  ahead 
to  assure  a  pretty  busy  spring  delivery. 

Shipments  from  the  mines  have  been  speeded  and 
the  yards  here  are  now  pretty  well  supplied  with  all 
grades  needed  for  domestic  purposes.  Most  of  the 
business  is  on  a  strictly  cash  basis,  and  the  coal 
men  now  feel  that  they  will  be  in  good  shape  when 
fall  comes  to  be  able  to  handle  the  cool  weather 
business  as  they  did  in  the  normal  times  before 
the  war. 


Johnstown  Situation. 

A  slight  improvement  in  conditions  in  the  coal 
trade  in  the  Johnstown  district  has  taken  place 
during  the  past  week,  according  to  statements  of 
local  coal  operators  and  brokers.  Increases  in  or¬ 
ders  over  the  previous  week  have  been  noted  and 
the  spot  coal  market  has  shown  signs  of  reviving. 

Frices  are  remaining  at  or  near  the  former  Gov¬ 
ernment  maximum.  The  lowest  figures  reported 
were  from  10  to  20  cents  below  the  old  Government 
price. 

A  feeling  of  optimism  is  prevalent  among  the 
operators  and  dealers  of  this  district.  That  the 
situation  is  really  better  than  the  conditions  on  the 
surface  would  indicate,  is  the  statement  of  one 
operator,  who  closed  a  35,000-ton  contract  last  week. 
This  contract  was  made  with  the  understanding  that 
shipments  on  it  are  not  to  be  made  within  60  days. 
It  is  believed  that  many  similar  contracts  are  now 
being  closed  because  of  the  fact  that  many  contracts 
expire  this  month  and  that  the  operators  are  willing 
to  make  such  concessions  to  keep  their  customers. 

The  manufacturers  are  asking  that  such  condi¬ 
tions  be  written  into  their  contracts  because  of  the 
fact  that  they  still  have  stocks  of  coal  on  hand  and, 
while  they  are  anxious  to  provide  for  their  needs 
for  the  year,  yet  they  are  unwilling  to  receive  fur¬ 
ther  shipments  until  their  present  stocks  are  used 
up. 

A  manufacturer  near  this  city,  whose  factories  are 
operating  only  part  time,  remarked  that  he  is  con¬ 
suming  more  coal  on  his  stock  pile  than  in  his 
boilers.  His  stock  pile  caught  fire  and  he  is  having 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  extinguishing  the  blaze. 

A  few  spot  coal  orders  were  received  this  week, 
they  being  the  first  to  be  reported  here  for  several 
months. 


Death  of  Courtney  Burton. 

Courtney  Burton,  secretary  of  the  Burton,  Beidler 
&  Phillips  Coal  Co.,  Cleveland,  died  at  his  home  in 
that  city  last  Sunday  following  a  two  weeks’  illness 
with  influenza.  Mr.  Burton  had  long  been  a  promi¬ 
nent  and  popular  member  of  the  Cleveland  trade, 
and  in  addition  to  other  connections  was  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Kennon  Coal  &  Mining  Co.  and  of  the 
Trevorton  Colliery  Co.,  the  latter  concern  having 
operations  in  the  anthracite  region. 

He  was  born  in  Massillon  and  was  graduated 
from  Yale  in  1903.  Mr.  Burton  was  a  member  of 
the  Union  Club,  the  Country  Club,  the  Tavern  Club, 
and  was  also  secretary  of  the  Church  Club  of  Trin¬ 
ity  Cathedral. 


Conditions  at  Chicago. 

Contract  Buying  Increases  as  Stocks  Decrease 
and  Prices  Are  Seen  to  Hold  Firmly. 

The  feature  of  the  market  during  the  past  week 
has  been  the  noticeable  increase  in  contract  busi¬ 
ness  reported  by  operators.  Indiana  coal’s  lead 
in  this  character  of  activity  and  steam  consumers  are 
responsible  for  it.  Illinois  operators  report  a  nice 
snag  of  contracts,  although,  as  in  Indiana,  this  bus¬ 
iness  is  confined  to  certain  districts. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  small  groundswell  in 
contract  business  has  been  the  improved  screenings 
position.  This  class  of  product  is  decidedly  less 
plentiful  and  users  are  beginning  to  hesitate  about 
delaying  longer  in  covering  their  future  wants. 

Stock  piles  of  steam  coal  are  growing  smaller  and 
the  writing  policy  that  has  prevailed  thus  far  this 
coal  year,  it  is  generally  conceded,  is  beginning  to 
taper  off  and  disappear  as  the  necessities  of  the 
situation  crowd  the  big  consumers’  attention.  Some 
buyers  of  all  of  the  different  descriptions  of  coal 
are  beginning  to  feel  that  the  season  has  advanced 
to  a  point  that  demand  is  likely  to  come  forward 
with  a  rush  and  make  it  more  difficult  for  users  to 
obtain  supplies  than  now,  and  at  not  so  advantage¬ 
ous  prices  as  are  prevailing  at  this  time,  either. 

The  Price  Question. 

This  brings  us  to  the  question  of  prices,  and  it 
may  be  said  by  way  of  general  statement  that  they 
are  being  well  maintained  in  all  districts  except  one. 
While  in  one  other  district  they  have  advanced  a 
full  25  cents  a  ton  during  the  past  week.  Fine  coal, 
Belleville  district  particularly,  is  soft  and  spotty, 
even  though,  as  before  stated,  its  position  has  under¬ 
gone  much  improvement. 

Much  interest  here  is  being  displayed  over  the 
Hines  coal  trade  controversy.  Hines  maintains  that 
coal  prices  are  “unnecessarily  high,’’  and  operators 
know  that  every  advance  Garfield  authorized  during 
the  war  period  was  justified,  and  they  know  also 
that  margins  are  narrow  and  cannot  be  disturbed 
if  the  coal  industry  in  its  three  divisions  is  to  func¬ 
tion  properly  in  the  public  interest.  Judging  the 
future  by  the  past,  since  the  government  became  a 
factor  in  price-making,  the  railroads  will  not  win 
their  point,  and  any  concession  made  to  them  under 
government  pressure  will  be  neutralized  by  conces¬ 
sions  to  other  buyers,  and  operators  will  of  a  neces¬ 
sity  have  to  be  given  compensating  advantages  in 
labor  cost  reduction  or  elsewhere. 

The  trade  out  here,  to  sum  up  the  whole  matter, 
feel  that  the  war  did  one  thing  for  the  operators, 
big  and  little,  namely,  it  gave  them  back  their 
nerve.  Teaching  them  to  stand  and  stand  together 
for  a  price  that  is  the  equivalent  of  cost  plus  a 
decent  profit.  The  days  of  running  mines  at  a  loss 
have  passed.  As  a  rule,  the  operators  are  now  out 
of  debt,  bank  loans  have  been  repaid  as  the  result 
of  war-time  prosperity,  and  it  is  now  the  settled 
policy  that  neither  operators  nor  banks  propose  to 
repeat  pre-war  mistakes.  It  is  profitable  production 
or  closed  mines  from  this  time  on. 

Big  Business  in  Knox  County  Product. 

There  is  a  big  business  reported  in  Knox  County, 
Ind.,  coal,  due  in  part  no  doubt  to  the  effective 
advertising  the  associated  producers  are  doing  in 
the  daily  newspapers  of  Chicago,  Indianapolis  and 
other  big  consuming  centers.  Prepared  sizes  have 
gone  up  to  the  $3  basis,  compared  with  $2.40  to 
$2.60  generally,  and  $2.75  occasionally  a  week  ago. 
There  is  a  nice  contract  business  doing  in  all  three 
descriptions  of  the  Knox  County  product. 

The  fourth  vein  north  district  is  booking  nice 
contract  orders  also,  but  at  about  last  week’s  prices; 
some  good  business  is  being  booked  by  third  and 
fifth  vein  north  mines  at  prices  somewhat  lower 
than  last  week,  the  base  figure  being  around  $2.40. 
Other  good  contract  trade  is  reported  in  evidence 
in  the  fourth  vein  south,  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh 
vein  south  districts,  and  the  southern  district  at 
prices  quoted  in  these  letters  for  some  weeks  past. 


Victory  Bonds  are  bonds  of  Victory. 
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Illinois  Books  Contracts  Also. 

The  contract  business  in  Illinois  coals  is  confined 
largely  to  Northern,  Central,  fifth  and  ninth  dis¬ 
tricts,  although  small  scattering  contracts  have  been 
placed  elsewhere.  FrankliTi  and  Saline  counties  con¬ 
tinue  to  take  care  of  a  fair  run  of  trade,  but  there 
is  practically  nothing  new  to  report.  Williamson 
County  washed  coal  continues  to  find  the  usual 
good  outlet,  although  the  trade  here  is  rather  quiet. 
In  the  Belleville  district  prices  are  relatively  low, 
yet  sufficiently  high  to  keep  business  from  becoming 
profitless. 

The  trade  in  anthracite  is  seasonable,  and  there 
is  little  to  complain  about.  April  orders  from  con¬ 
sumers  total  a  fair  average  as  compared  with  years 
past.  “War  prosperity”  has  not  noticeably  enlarged 
the  list  of  low-month  buyers.  Coke  is  finding  a 
nice  outlet  in  domestic  consumption  channels. 

Freight  rates  on  coal  remains  unchanged.  Water 
transportation  has  opened  up  ahead  of  schedule 
time  on  account  of  the  open  winter.  Labor  condi¬ 
tions  here  are  bearable — that’s  all.  They  might  be 
worse. 

All  branches  of  the  trade  in  this  market  were 
never  so  well  organized  as  now,  and  this  yields  a 
steadying  influence  that  has  been  very  pronounced 
and  encouraging  during  the  waiting  period  through 
which  the  coal  business  has  gone  and  is  just  emerg¬ 
ing.  The  outlook  on  that  account  and  from  a  num¬ 
ber  of  other  standpoints  is  most  encouraging. 


Conditions  at  Cincinnati. 


Probability  of  Freight  Advance  Stirs  Demand 
from  Retail  Trade. 

Probably  the  notable  fact  of  the  week  in  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  coal  market  is  an  increased  call  from  do¬ 
mestic  buyers  and  a  real  beginning  in  lake  ship¬ 
ments.  Retailers  have  begun  to  feel  uneasy  because 
of  the  rumors  of  a  probably  early  freight  advance 
and  other  elements  of  doubt  affecting  the  future 
status  of  the  market,  and  they  have  begun  building 
up  their  stock  reserves.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
there  will  be  a  good  deal  more  of  this  in  the  near 
future  and  that,  sooner  or  later,  steam-users,  some 
of  whom  already  are  agitated,  will  come  to  see  that 
there  is  some  peril  in  waiting  to  contract. 

Lake  shipments  thus  far  are  in  the  higher  grades 
of  smokeless  and  the  better  grades  of  splint.  The 
movement  is  not  as  yet  imposing,  but  it  has  served 
to  indicate  that  the  full  measure  of  northwestern 
shipments  are  not  going  to  be  quite  as  late  as  was 
thought  probable  a  few  weeks  ago.  Then  the  notion 
was  that  lake  business  would  wait  till  June  or  even 
until  July. 

By  means  of  the  daily  reports  of  the  new  central 
coal  organization,  which  constitute  a  feature  that 
will  doubtless  have  a  far-reaching  effect,  it  is  ap¬ 
parent  that  there  is  at  this  time  in  this  field  a  very 
considerable  variance  of  selling  prices.  In  prepared 
sizes  the  range  shown  is  from  $2.40  to  $3,  with  the 
Appalachian  section  of  southeastern  Kentucky 
showing  $2.65  to  $3.65,  while  nut  and  slack,  which 
are  a  drug  on  the  market  because  of  the  steel  de¬ 
pression,  run  from  $1.60  to  $2.  These  are  not  esti¬ 
mates  from  individual  operators  and  jobbers,  but 
reports  through  responsible  subsidiary  associations. 
While  it  is  perfectly  true  that  there  is  no  general 
demoralization  of  the  market  and  that  the  leading 
producers  and  jobbers  are  holding  firm,  there  is 
enough  emergency  selling  of  “distress”  coal  to  en¬ 
courage,  among  the  big  steam-users,  a  waiting  atti¬ 
tude. 

Serious  Labor  Shortage  Developing. 

Operators  here  are  beginning  to  be  alarmed  at  the 
gradual  disappearance  of  the  miners  upon  whom 
they  must  depend  when  normal  demand  is  resumed 
as  it  will  be  inevitably.  At  first  eliminations  were 
not  noticeable,  but  now  they  are  beginning  to  be 
apparent.  The  causes  are  twofold.  The  principal 
one  is  light  occupation.  Operations  have  been  shut 
down  to  such  an  extent  that  a  low  income  in  conse¬ 
quence  has  suggested  the  absolute  need  of  a  shift 
to  meet  even  greatly  curtailed  living  expenses.  Wise 


companies,  looking  to  the  future,  have  provided 
against  trouble  by  a  carefully  measured  sj'stem  of 
advances,  but  others  find  that  men  have  slipped  away 
from  them  in  astonishing  numbers.  The  second 
cause  is  the  disposition  of  foreigners  to  go  back  to 
the  home  countries,  now  free  of  the  old  tyranny,  in¬ 
dependent  and  self-governing.  In  Kentucky  and 
West  Virginia  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  this. 
A  prominent  operator  is  quoted  as  saying  in  all  seri¬ 
ousness  that  if  the  districts  related  to  the  Queen 
City  were  called  on  right  now  for  a  normal  produc¬ 
tion  of  coal,  the  men  would  not  be  available  to  mine 
it. 

Cincinnati  coal  operators  are  very  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  movement  to  secure  a  modification  of 
the  present  excessive  demurrage  charges,  and  they 
are  taking  their  own  way  of  urging  it  with  the  fuel 
administration  at  Washington.  They  feel  that  relief 
of  this  kind  would  put  them  in  the  way  of  promot¬ 
ing  more  active  demand. 

Contracting,  which  is  slowly  increasing,  is  now 
practically  all  on  a  contingent  basis.  This  result 
has  come  about  not  only  because  the  buyer  hopes 
prices  will  be  lower  but  because  the  producer  hopes 
they  will  be  higher. 


West  Virginia  Conditions. 


Demand  Picking  Up  in  Spots,  but  General 
Revival  Has  Not  Set  In. 

Charleston,  W.  Va.,  April  17.— “Up  in  the  air” 
is  the  only  description  which  fits  conditions  in  so  far 
as  the  marketing  of  coal  is  concerned,  and,  of 
course,  production  hinges  upon  the  state  of  the 
market.  The  present  uncertainty  in  the  industry,  as 
seen  by  West  Virginia  coal  men,  is  wholly  due  to 
the  rocking  of  the  boat  by  Walter  D.  Hines,  and  so 
far  as  coal  men  can  see  prices  and  everything  else 
will  go  to  rock  bottom  before  there  is  any  im¬ 
provement.  Even  the  most  sanguine  producers  are 
discouraged,  and  feel  that  there  will  be  no  immedi¬ 
ate  improvement.  Bids  are  being  asked  for  railroad 
contracts,  but  they  will  range  all  the  way  from  $1.90 
to  $2.40  per  ton,  and  consequently  few  coal  men 
know  just  where  they  are  at. 

Little  or  no  coal  is  moving  in  the  lake  trade.  Such 
coal  as  is  moving  to  the  lakes  is  coming  from  mines 
owned  by  dock  owners.  One  firm  at  Milwaukee 
still  has  on  hand  at  its  docks  500,000  tons  of  coal. 

There  is  some  coal  moving  Eastward  to  tide¬ 
water  for  export.  It  begins  to  look  as  if  there 
might  be  an  earlier  resumption  of  foreign  business 
than  in  domestic  trade.  Coal  men  are  thoroughly 
disgusted  with  the  Railroad  Administration  for  the 
tangle  caused  by  this  governmental  department. 

Less  coal  was  mined  in  the  Logan  district  by  9,000 
tons  during  the  week  ending  April  12  than  during 
the  previous  week,  the  total  output  being  98,444  tons 
and  the  total  production  loss  being  237,428  tons  or 
70  per  cent,  of  the  capacity. 

Pocahontas  Gains  Small. 

The  gain  in  tonnage  in  the  Pocahontas  district 
was  so  small  as  to  be  almost  insignificant — only 
3,000  tons,  from  265,000  to  268,627  tons.  No  new 
business  appears  to  be  in  sight  for  Pocahontas  coal, 
and  no  effort  is  being  made  to  secure  new  business 
at  a  sacrifice  of  prices. 

As  far  as  the  Kanawha  district  is  concerned  its 
output  is  very  much  restricted  owing  to  conditions 
in  the  West,  where  there  is  practically  no  market. 
Kanawha  coal  men  find  that  Western  buyers  are 
not  inclined  to  make  purchases  nor  to  sign  contracts 
until  it  becomes  plain  just  what  is  going  to  happen 
with  respect  to  prices,  and  little  coal  is  moving  to 
the  lakes  except  that  shipped  by  those  supplying  their 
own  needs  from  their  own  mines. 

It  is  estimated  that  about  one-half  the  mines  in 
the  Fairmont  region  were  not  in  operation  during 
the  week  ending  April  12,  157  mines  out  of  235  on 
the  Monongah  Division  of  the  B.  &  O.  for  instance, 
being  idle.  Still,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  as 
much  idleness  just  at  the  present  time  as  there  was 
early  in  March,  and  there  were  more  cars  of  coal 
moving  westward  during  the  second  week  of  April 


than  had  been  the  case  heretofore.  There  was  also 
a  slight  increase  in  tidewater  shipments,  this  being 
to  some  extent  export  business,  which  is  picking  up 
somewhat  in  the  district. 

Conditions  in  the  New  River  field  showed  little 
variation  from  previous  weeks,  production  still  hov¬ 
ering  around  40  per  cent.,  the  bulk  of  the  coal  from 
the  field  moving  East.  There  were  some  Western 
shipments,  especially  as  to  prepared  sizes,  but  the 
market  for  run-of-mine  and  slack  is  very  dull. 


Situation  at  Pittsburgh. 

Little  Improvement  Shown,  Though  Some 
Are  Optimistic  Over  Lake  Season. 

Market  conditions  in  this  region  show  very  little 
improvement  over  last  week,  contracting  being  at  a 
standstill  with  not  a  great  many  consumers  covering 
their  requirements  in  this  manner,  most  of  them  de¬ 
pending  on  buying  supplies  as  needed  in  the  open 
market.  1  his  results  in  a  fairly  good  movement  of 
coal,  but  it  is  to  be  doubted  if  the  mines  through¬ 
out  the  district  as  a  whole  are  working  better  than 
35  to  40  per  cent. 

Some  operators  have  been  and  still  are  optimistic 
regarding  the  tonnage  that  will  go  forward  to  the 
lakes  and  the  prices  that  will  be  received  for  this 
coal.  A  prominent  lake  shipper  is  quoted  as  say¬ 
ing  that  outside  of  the  coal  produced  by  companies 
with  which  he  is  affiliated  and  some  little  coal  for 
which  he  has  acted  as  sales  agent,  he  will  be  in  the 
market  for  little  coal  for  the  lakes  until  around 
July  first. 

Another  lake  shipper  was  overheard  to  remark 
that  last  season  and  the  season  before  he  had  been 
compelled  to  handle  coal  over  his  docks  that  was  not 
at  all  suitable  and  that  he  had  been  held  up  by  the 
operators  at  every  turn.  This  season,  however,  he 
expects  to  dictate  the  kind  of  coal  he  will  take  and 
he  stated  positively  that  he  would  not  be  held  up 
on  the  price. 

One  of  the  few  contracts  of  any  size  entered  into 
in  this  region  is  one  where  the  price  calls  for  $2.60 
per  ton  for  three-quarters  coal  over  a  period  of  one 
year.  This  tonnage  is  quite  large,  but  at  the  request 
of  the  operator  the  exact  amount  cannot  be  given. 

Slack  a  Sore  Spot. 

The  burning  question  as  regards  lake  coal  seems 
to  be  what  disposition  will  be  made  of  the  resultant 
slack,  as  indications  point  that  the  lakes  will  take 
nothing  but  lump  coal  this  season.  The  price  of 
slack  even  at  this  time  is  away  off,  and  while  no 
instances  in  this  immediate  district  have  been  re¬ 
ported,  it  has  been  learned  that  considerable  slack 
is  being  stored  on  the  ground  in  the  Fairmont- 
Clarksburg  field,  the  lump  having  gone-  to  the  lakes. 

The  attitude  taken  by  the  Director  General  of 
Railroads  has  created  quite  a  stir  in  local  circles. 
Operators  have  been  contending  for  weeks  any 
forced  reduction  in  coal  prices  can  mean  but  one 
thing— a  lowering  of  the  mining  rate.  The  oper¬ 
ators  refuse  to  bear  the  odium  of  any  such  action. 

Owing  to  the  number  of  blast  furnaces  that  are 
being  blown  out,  the  consumption  of  coke  is  de¬ 
clining  faster  than  the  production  can  be  curtailed, 
with  the  result  that  the  spot  market  for  coke  is 
badly  demoralized,  the  price  of  spot  furnace  coke 
being  largely  $3.75,  while  the  choice  brands  are  be¬ 
ing  held  at  $4.00.  Dealings  in  foundry  coke  are  so 
limited  that  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  the  actual 
figures  at  which  this  moves,  the  range  probably  be¬ 
ing  from  $4.50  to  $5.25,  although  in  some  cases  it  is 
understood  that  the  higher  grades  are  being  quoted 
above  this  figure. 

Owing  to  the  uncertainty  in  the  pig  iron  market 
it  appears  at  this  time  as  if  very  few  contracts  will 
be  entered  into  for  the  second  half  of  the  year,  the 
impression  that  is  now  gaining  ground  being  that 
coal  prices  cannot  hold  even  at  the  present  level 
which  is  much  under  the  old  government  figure,  and 
with  this  decline,  if  it  materializes,  will  disappear 
one  of  the  principal  reasons  why  coke  prices  are  not 
now  at  lower  levels  than  they  are. 
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Chicago  News  Notes. 

W.  A.  Huskey,  of  the  Worth-Huskey  Coal  Co., 
has  returned  from  a  business  trip  to  New  York. 

E.  H.  Keeler,  a  Rockford,  Ill.,  coal  dealer,  was 
in  Chicago  Monday  looking  after  additional  sup¬ 
plies  of  fuel. 

J.  E.  Doyle,  of  Castle  &  Doyle,  Madison,  Wis., 
coal  merchants,  is  in  Chicago  this  week  calling  on 

the  trade. 

George  P.  Koehler  is  back  in  the  office  of  T.  N. 
Koehler  &  Co.,  following  a  ten  days’  layoff  nursing 
a  case  of  “flu.” 

The  Northern  Coal  Co.  has  opened  a  branch 
office  at  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  and  placed  E.  M.  Chap¬ 
man  in  charge. 

W.  A.  Brewerton,  president  of  Sangamon  County 
Coal  Co.,  went  down  to  Springfield  Monday  night  to 
visit  the  company  mines  in  that  locality. 

L.  J.  Ward,  manager  of  the  Harlan  Coal  Co.  in 
Chicago;  has  been  suffering  from  a  strained  knee, 
but  was  on  hand  Tuesday,  somewhat  improved. 

Philo  L.  Crawford  visited  Indianapolis,  and  his 
partner,  Mr.  Le  Masters,  sojourned  in  St.  Louis 
last  week.  Both  are  Chicago  coal  trade  accountants. 

Secretary  J.  A.  Fenelon  of  the  Coal  Trade 
Bureau  of  Galesburg,  Ill.,  was  in  Chicago  last  week 
on  business  connected  with  traffic  and  other  trade 
angles. 

C.  T.  Roberts,  of  Hedstrom  &  Co.,  has  returned 
front  Buffalo,  where  he  has  been  putting  his  sum¬ 
mer  home  near  that  city  in  shape  for  the  heated 
season. 

The  Rialto  Coal  Co.,  Old  Colony  building,  has  be¬ 
come  the  Chicago  representative  of  Campbell’s 
Creek  Coal  Co.,  whose  headquarters  are  at  Cin¬ 
cinnati. 

F.  G.  Hartwell,  president  of  the  Bernard  Fuel 
Co.,  has  returned  after  four  or  five  days’  absence. 
He  visited  the  head  of  the  lakes  points  and  Min¬ 
neapolis. 

John  Henderson,  president  of  the  West  Virginia 
Coal  Co.  of  Missouri,  came  up  from  St.  Louis  for 
a  day’s  visit  to  the  Chicago  office  and  returned  Mon¬ 
day  night. 

J.  T.  Hatfield  and  J.  M.  Stirnkosb,  both  of  the 
Reliance  Coal  Co.  of  Cincinnati,  were  in  Chicago 
last  week  looking  after  some  special  interests  they 
have  here. 

H.  Wilbur,  of  the  Wilbur  Lumber  Co.,  at  Mau- 
kesha,  Wis.,  whose  main  office  is  at  Milwaukee, 
was  in  the  city  Monday  and  Tuesday,  making  ar¬ 
rangements  for  a  coal  supply. 

It  is  Papa  Hillman  now.  The  new  arrival  is  a 
girl,  Shirley  Virginia,  and  Clarence  P.  and  his  good 
wife  are  accordingly  happy.  Mr.  Hillman  is  on  the 
sales  staff  of  the  Atlas  C.  &  C.  Co. 

Several  local  representations  of  the  operators  re¬ 
port  they  have  been  asked  for  bids  by  the  War  De¬ 
partment  on  coal  for  the  Army  and  Navy  on  a 
b.t.u.  basis,  but  they  do  not  have  to  be  in  until 
May  10. 

The  Giant  Truck  Corporation  has  taken  over  the 
truck  department  of  the  Chicago  Pneumatic  Co. 
and  will  operate  as  a  separate  institution.  The  Giant 
truck  is  one  of  the  popular  trucks  used  in  the  coal 

trade. 

John  R.  Miller,  western  representative  of  the 
Pocahontas  Coal  Sales  Co.,  whose  home  office  is  at 
Cincinnati,  is  preparing  to  remove  the  Chicago 
office  from  room  1405  to  room  1207  Old  Colony 
building  about  May  1. 

Edwin  R.  Burgess  has  succeeded  0.  P.  Sommers 
as  manager  of  the  credit  bureau  of  the  Chicago 
Coal  Merchants’  Association.  Mr.  Sommers  suc¬ 
ceeded  Clarence  P.  Hillman  as  chief  clerk  when  the 
latter  went  to  the  Atlas  C.  &  C.  Co. 

W.  M.  O’Donnell,  of  Kenosha,  Wis.,  and  C.  S. 
Dodge,  of  Monroe,  Wis.,  were  Chicago  trade  visitors 
on  Saturday  of  last  week.  They  were  after  pointers 
for  the  future  and  reported  that  little  coal  is  being 
sold  or  taken  in  in  their  part  of  the  country  just 
now. 

Charles  L.  Dering  and  his  associates  of  S.  C. 


Schenck,  Inc.,  gave  a  dinner  at  the  Union  League 
Club  on  Friday  of  last  week  in  honor  of  Lieut. 
Arthur  Ortland  and  Corp.  Kyle  Davis,  Schenck  em¬ 
ployes,  recently  discharged  from  Uncle  Sam’s 
service. 

N.  S.  Birkland,  secretary  of  the  Globe  Coal  Co., 
and  C.  F.  Hostler,  sales  manager  for  the  same  in 
Chicago,  returned  Sunday  from  a  visit  to  St.  Louis. 
Mr.  Hostler  left  Tuesday  night  for  the  east  and 
will  spend  ten  days  visiting  Cleveland,  Buffalo, 
New  York  and  other  cities. 

H.  P.  McCue  has  been  appointed  northwestern 
sales  agent  for  the  Peabody  Coal  Co.  and  will  have 
his  headquarters  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  with  an  office 
in  the  Marine  Trust  Co.  building.  Mr.  McCue  was 
formerly'  employed  by  the  Dominion  government  and 
handled  the  Canadian  fuel  situation. 

Secretary  I.  L.  Runyan  expects  a  large  turnout 
of  retail  coalmen  at  the  annual  convention  of  the 
Illinois  &  Wisconsin  Retail  Coal  Dealers’  Associa¬ 
tion  scheduled  for  Rockford,  Ill.,  June  4  and  5.  The 
keymote  of  the  convention,  it  is  believed,  will  be 
“Push  summer  sales  and  hold  the  price.” 

A.  W.  Hamilton,  formerly  southwestern  sales 
manager  for  the  Peabody  Coal  Co.,  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  St.  Louis,  has  been  transferred  to  the 
Chicago  office  and  has  become  general  sales  man¬ 
ager.  G.  A.  Miller,  who  was  associated  with  Mr. 
Hamilton  at  St.  Louis,  remains  in  charge  of  that 
office. 

H.  N.  Taylor,  vice-president  of  the  Central  C. 
&  C.  Co.,  Kansas  City,  and  a  vice-president  of  the 
National  Coal  Association,  was  in  Chicago  last 
week  to  confer  with  interested  parties  on  the  labor 
situation. 

C.  O.  Fowler,  vice-president  of  the  Bickett  C.  &  C. 
Co.,  went  to  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  Sunday  night  and 
completed  arrangements  there  Monday  for  opening 
an  office  in  the  Masonic  Temple.  Mr.  Fowler  hur¬ 
ried  home  Tuesday  morning,  owing  to  the  serious 
illness  of  his  little  son,  Charles  O.,  Jr.  The  Kala¬ 
mazoo  office  is  in  charge  of  G.  A.  Coats. 

S.  L.  Yerkes,  general  sales  manager  of  the  Grider 
Coal  Sales  Agency,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  was  in  Chi¬ 
cago  early  this  week  and  closed  a  nice  railroad  con¬ 
tract  while  here.  Mr.  Yerkes  was  greeted  by  many 
friends  who  made  his  acquaintance  while  he  was 
serving  as  assistant  director  of  bituminous  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  Fuel  Administration  at  Washington 
and  before  his  advent  into  official  life. 

Chicago  is  making  quite  elaborate  arrangements 
for  the  annual  convention  of  the  National  Coal 
Association  to  be  held  here  May  21,  22  and  23. 
The  Congress  Hotel  has  been  selected  as  convention 
headquarters.  The  committee  in  charge  of  arrange¬ 
ments  is  George  W.  Reed,  vice-president  of  the 
Peabody  Coal  Co.,  Chicago ;  G.  H.  Barker,  vice- 
president  of  the  Maynard  Coal  Co.  of  Columbus, 
0.,  and  C.  H.  Jenkins,  vice-president  of  the  Hutch¬ 
inson  Coal  Co.  of  Fairmount,  W.  Va. 


Seaboard  Bituminous  Prices. 

The  following  quotations  represent  the  prices  at 
which  various  grades  of  Pennsylvania  and  northern 
West  Virginia  bituminous  coals  (mine-run  when  not 
otherwise  specified)  are  being  sold  at  the  mines  for 
prompt  shipment: 

F.  o.  b.  Mines.  Net  Ton. 


Best  South  Fork .  $2.95-$3.25 

Standard  Quemahoning  .  2.80-  2.95 

Nanty-Glo  . .' .  2.75-2.95 

Good  Miller  Vein  .  2.75-  2.95 

Medium  grade,  Cent.  Pa .  2.65-  2.75 

Low  grade,  Cent.  Pa .  2.50-  2.65 

High  grade  gas,  ^ .  2.65-  2.90 

High  grade  gas,  mine-run .  2.50-  2.75 

High  grade  gas,  slack .  2.30-  2.40 

Medium  grade,  Fairmont  .  2.25-  2.50 

Freeport  .  2.25-  2.50 


New  York  Prices. 

Below  are  the  prices  at  which  coal  in  some  of  the 
New  York  harbor  bituminous  pools  is  being  offered: 

Gross  Tons.  F.  o.  b.  Ports. 

Pools  1-9-71  .  $5.10-$5.45 

Pools  10-11  .  4.90-  5.15 

Pools  18-34-44  .  4.65-  4.75 


Lumbermen  Meet  at  Chicago. 

The  American  Lumber  Congress  opened  Monday 
morning  at  the  Congress  Hotel,  for  a  four  days’ 
convention,  ending  Thursday,  April  17.  The  regis¬ 
tration  of  delegates  on  the  opening  day  showed 
that  about  500,  many  of  them  coal  men,  from  all 
over  the  country,  had  arrived  on  time  to  be  among 
those  present  when  the  gavel  of  the  presiding 
officer  fell  at  the  first  session,  which  was  held  in 
the  Gold  Room. 

J.  R.  Moorehead  of  Kansas  City,  secretary  of  the 
Western  Lumbermen’s  Association,  made  the  prin¬ 
cipal  address  on  Monday.  He  advocated  a  plan 
by  which  the  Government  would  aid  people  to  build 
their  own  homes.  He  said  that  the  convention 
should  take  action  that  would  result  in  having  a 
bill  presented  to  the  next  Congress  providing  that 
federal  loan  banks  be  established.  He  suggested 
that  building  and  loan  associations  might  act  as  the 
agents  of  the  banks  and  help  to  provide  people 
with  money  with  which  to  build  homes. 

Delegates  to  the  Congress  stated  that  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  prices  for  lumber  are  going 
to  come  down ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  said,  the 
indications  are  that  they  may  advance.  Europe  is 
short  of  lumber  and  has  to  be  supplied,  and  this  is 
one  reason  why  prices  will  stay  at  least  as  high 
as  they  are.  E^en  the  supply  of  lumber  in  the 
United  States,  it  was  remarked,  is  not  plentiful  at 
this  time.  Moreover,  the  high  cost  of  labor  and 
supplies  will  not  permit  a  reduction  of  prices,  and 
the  unusually  high  wages  now  paid  cannot  be  low¬ 
ered,  several  delegates  observed,  for  this  would  be 
unfair  while  the  cost  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life 
continues  high  and  appear  to  be  advancing,  rather 
than  falling. 


Chicago  Business  Boosting  Meeting 
to  Be  Held. 

The  Chicago  coal  industry  is  planning  a  general 
meeting  for  the  evening  of  April  24,  in  which  all 
branches  of  the  trade  will  participate.  C.  M. 
Moderwell  has  been  asked  to  preside,  and  George 
H.  Cushing  of  Washington  has  consented  to  deliver 
one  of  the  principal  addresses.  A  committee  of 
three  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

The  purpose  of  the  meeting  is  to  inaugurate  an 
advertising  campaign  with  “Buy  coal  early”  as  a 
slogan.  Newspaper  space  to  the  extent  of  $7,000 
to  $8,000  may  be  employed.  L.  Romanski  is  an 
enthusiastic  booster  for  the  plan,  and  at  the  Tues¬ 
day’s  coal  trade  luncheon  pointed  out  that  the  ice 
cream  trade  had  increased  March  and  April  sales 
75  per  cent  by  organization  and  publicity  efforts  and 
the  fur  trade  had  made  July  and  August,  their  dull 
months,  active  ones  by  means  of  similar  effort. 

It  is  not  certain  that  the  date  mentioned  will  be 
adhered  to  for  pulling  off  the  event,  but  it  has 
been  tentatively  chosen. 


A  Four  Million  Dollar  Mine. 

In  the  annual  report  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corp.  it  is  stated : 

“In  the  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  Kentucky, 
Alabama  and  Southern  Illinois  coal  district,  the 
corporation’s  subsidiaries  made  large  expenditures 
for  opening  new  coal  mines  and  expanding  existing 
operations  and  mobilizing  and  handling  the  product 
so  as  to  obtain  the  maximum  possible  output  of  coal 
under  the  conditions  prevailing.  The  most  impor¬ 
tant  single  new  development  of  this  kind  was  the 
opening  of  new  workings  at  Lynch,  Harlan  County, 
Kentucky,  at  an  expenditure  of  over  $4,000,000.  Coal 
was  first  shipped  from  these  operations  on  October 
31,  1917,  and  an  output  of  about  3,500  tons  per  day 
was  reached  by  July  1,  1918.” 

The  name  of  Lynch  commemorates  one  of  the  early 
superintendents  of  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co.,  (later  pres¬ 
ident)  whose  son,  Clay  F.  Lynch,  is  now  general 
superintendent  of  the  company. 


Once  more  the  cold  spring  weather  makes  heavy 
drafts  upon  the  coal  pile,  and  it  is  found,  as  has  so 
often  occurred  in  the  past,  that  a  large  part  of  the 
season’s  requirements,  in  this  latitude  and  north  of 
here,  are  necessary  to  provide  for  the  months  of 
April  and  May. 
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Coal  in  New  York  Pools. 


Tonnage  Standing  Shows  Reduction  of  1,100 
Cars  During  Past  Week. 

The  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange,  under  date  of 
April  16,  makes  the  following  report  on  conditions 
at  the  New  York  harbor  bituminous  piers: 

There  is  standing  at  all  bituminous  piers  in  New 
\ork  harbor  this  morning  4,241  cars  as  compared 
with  5,352  cars  on  April  9. 

There  are  on  route  today  3,524  cars,  as  compared 
with  3,029  cars  on  April  9. 

There  has  been  dumped  to  date  in  April  9,152 
cars,  as  compared  with  4,759  cars  on  March  16. 

The  average  daily  dumping  for  April  is  704  cars, 
as  compared  with  396  cars  to  March  16. 

Following  is  the  number  of  cars  standing  at  all 
piers  and  en  route  to  all  piers,  consigned  to  the 
Tidewater  Coal  Exchange: 
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Notes  from  Cincinnati. 

C.  A.  Platt,  of  Platt  &  Brahm,  Chicago,  was  a 
Cincinnati  visitor  Tuesday.  He  was  looking  for  coal. 

President  J.  M.  Wright,  of  the  Raleigh  Coal  Co., 
was  in  New  York  last  week  looking  after  the  tide¬ 
water  situation. 

Di .  T.  B.  Clark  and  H.  R.  Wood,  of  the  Tierney 
Coal  Co.,  W  illiamson,  Ky.,  were  in  the  city  on  Tues¬ 
day  and  Wednesday. 

Milton  Clark,  of  the  W.  H.  H.  Clark  Sons,  Lib¬ 
erty,  Ind.,  was  among  the  Hoosier  coal  buyers  look¬ 
ing  over  this  market  on  Monday. 

General  Sales  Manager  A.  A.  Liggett,  of  the 
Raleigh  Coal  Co.,  spent  a  few  days  this  week  at 
the  company’s  mines  at  Raleigh,  W.  Va. 

Superintendent  of  Transportation  E.  S.  Moore,  of 
the  N.  &  W.,  Roanoke,  Va.,  was  circulating  among 
the  coal  men  in  Cincinnati  Monday  and  Tuesday. 

Secretary  Guy  M.  Freer,  of  the  Central  Coal  As¬ 
sociation,  spent  Tuesday  at  Paintsville,  Ky.,  in  at¬ 
tendance  upon  a  meeting  of  the  Northeastern  Ken¬ 
tucky  Coal  Operators’  Association. 

B.  N.  Ford,  vice-president  and  general  manager 
of  the  coal  department  of  the  Matthew  Addy 
Co.,  spent  a  portion  of  last  week  visiting  Clairfield, 
Tenn.,  where  he  is  interested  in  some  mines. 

C.  W.  McKernan,  of  the  Twelfth  Ambulance 
Train ;  Carrol  Hogan  and  Lieut.  Joe  McKittrick,  of 
the  136th  Field  Artillery,  are  back  from  the  front 
in  their  old  places  at  the  Reliance  Coal  Co.  offices. 
William  W ,  Jordan,  of  the  322nd,  is  on  the  way 
back  from  Italy.  He  belongs  to  the  same  company. 

T.  J.  Burke,  general  manager  of  the  Virginia  Fuel 
Co.,  has  been  chosen  vice-president  of  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  Coal  Exchange  to  fill  the  place  made  vacant 
by  the  death  of  William  Ernst  Minor.  W.  R.  Ker- 
nahan,  resident  manager  for  M.  A.  Hanna  &  Co., 
was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  on  the  board  of 
directors. 

The  Mountaineer  Fuel  Co.  began  business  this 
week  with  general  offices  in  Charleston.  C.  C. 
Counts,  formerly  of  the  Swetland-Counts  Coal  Co., 
Toledo,  is  the  new  manager.  The  new  concern  will 
open  selling  offices  in  the  Union  Central  Building 
in.  Cincinnati.  It  will  handle  Kanawha  and  New 
River  coals. 


West  Virginia  Notes.  Quaker  City  Notes. 


Joseph  D.  Easter,  of  Pittsburgh,  and  others  have 
organized  the  Morgantown  &  Wheeling  Coal  Sales 
Co.  Associated  with  Mr.  Easter  are  Thomas  F. 
Barrett,  of  Pittsburgh;  W.  E.  Glasscock,  S.  F. 
Glasscock  and  Gilbert  B.  Miller  of  Morgantown. 

Miners  are  working  every  day  at  the  operation 
of  the  Davis  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  at  Weaver,  Randolph. 
County.  This  is  also  reported  to  be  true  as  to  the 
mines  at  Arden.  The  impetus  to  production  in  the 
section  mentioned  is  said  to  be  due  to  railroad  bus¬ 
iness. 

Extensive  development  of  coal  lands  in  Clay 
County  will  be  undertaken  in  the  very  near  future 
by  the  French  Collieries  Co.  Principally  interested 
in  the  new  company  are  Arnold  Barnes,  Arthur  B. 
Hodges,  Julian  B.  Dixon,  Vena  Stapleton  and  David 
C.  Howard,  all  of  Charleston. 

Ihe  Pittsburgh  Savings  &  Trust  Co.  has  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Siler  Coal  &  Land  Co.  15,000  acres  of 
coal  lands  in  Washington  District,  Kanawha  County 
and  Peyton  District,  Boone  County,  this  transfer 
being  one  of  the  largest  recorded  in  this  section  in 
some  time.  Part  of  the  acreage  is  already  under 
lease  for  coal  development. 

While  working  conditions  at  the  mines  in  the 
George’s  Creek  and  Upper  Potomac  regions  have 
been  far  from  satisfactory,  Howard  P.  Brydon, 
president  of  the  Upper  Potomac  Coal  Operators’ 
Association,  states  that  at  a  conference  of  the  oper¬ 
ators  within  the  last  few  days  more  confidence  was 
expressed  than  ever  before,  that  all  were  out  for 
clean  coal  and  good  prices,  and  that  a  decided 
spirit  of  optimism  had  prevailed.  The  operators  in 
the  region  alluded  to  are  out  for  the  pre-war  basis 
of  transportation,  Mr.  Brydon  declared.  This  would 
mean  the  elimination  of  the  Tidewater  Coal  Ex¬ 
change.  While  the  operators  are  perfectly  willing 
to  help  the  transportation  systems,  they  feel  they 
have  been  taken  advantage  of  by  the  Railroad 
Administration,  it  was  declared. 


Shipping  Board  Fixes  Freight  Rates  on  Coal 

Exports  to  Europe. 

Freight  rates  on  coal  from  North  Atlantic  to  vari- 

ous  European  ports  are 

announced 

bv  the  U.  S. 

Shipping  Board  in  a  new 

tariff  as  follows : 

Guaranteed 

daily 

To 

Gross 

discharge. 

ton. 

Tons. 

Bordeaux,  Havre  . 

. $22.50 

700 

Antwerp,  Rotterdam  .... 

.  22.50 

1,000 

Gothenburg  . 

.  26.50 

1,000 

Copenhagen,  Ronne  _ 

. 27.00 

1.000 

Landskrona,  Malmo  .... 

.  27.00 

1,000 

Oxelosund,  Sweden  .... 

.  28.00 

1,000 

Stockholm  . 

1,500 

Marseilles  . . 

1,000 

Genoa  . 

1,000 

Naples  . ; . 

1.000 

Trieste,  Fiume,  Venice... 

.  31.00 

800 

Conditions — Discharge 

as  above  indicates,  with 

time  counting  24  hours  after  arrival  of  vessel, 
whether  in  berth  or  not,  Sundays  and  holidays  only 
excepted.  If  discharge  is  not  completed  within  the 
time  specified  demurrage  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of 
one  dollar  per  net  registered  ton  per  running  day, 
payable  day  by  day. 


Richard  Gerstell,  of  Grafton,  W.  Va.,  was  a  visitor 
among  the  trade  the  past  week. 

Charles  F .  Rafetto,  of  the  Finance  Building,  was 
in  Baltimore  the  latter  part  of  the  week. 

A.  W.  Calloway,  president  Davis  C.  &  C.  Co., 
Baltimore,  was  in  the  city  this  week,  making  his 
headquarters  with  B.  Nicoll  &  Co. 

G.  A.  Hinckley,  president  of  the  Glenbrook  Coal 
Co.,  left  town  the  early  part  of  the  week  for  an  ex¬ 
tensive  trip  that  will  keep  him  on  the  road  for  the 
next  five  weeks. 

E.  Kelly  Downey,  manager  Coal  &  Coke  Dept.,  B. 
O.  Nicoll  &  Co.,  New  York,  was  in  this  city  all  week. 
Mi.  Downey  left  Friday  for  the  mining  section, 
where  he  will  remain  until  May  1. 

M.  B.  Courtright  is  on  a  trip  through  the  South 
after  one  of  his  most  busy  seasons.  Mr.  Cortright 
will  tour  all  the  Southern  States  and  before  arriving 
home  will  look  over  his  West  Virginia  interests. 

Wm.  H.  Moore,  the  coal  dealer  of  the  Land  Title 
Building,  arrived  home'  from  France  last  Friday 
on  tlie  transport  Roma.  Mr.  Moore  was  in  France 
ten  months,  in  which  time  he  was  an  auditor  of 
district  hotels,  canteens  and  huts,  with  headquarters 
in  Paris.  This  work  was  assigned  to  Mr.  Moore 
after  he  offered  his  services  as  a  secretary  to  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A. 

F.  L.  Ramsey,  of  the  Glenbrook  Coal  Co.,  at¬ 
tended  a  conference  in  Washington  the  past  week 
relative  to  the  tidewater  pool.  Mr.  Ramsey,  who  is 
and  has  been  on  the  committee  representing  the 
trade  in .  this  matter,  has  spent  considerable  time 
in  Washington,  and  it  was  mostly  through  his  ef¬ 
forts  that  adjustments  were  made  that  are  highly 
beneficial  to  the  entire  trade. 


New  Fairmont  Operation. 

The  opening  of  a  large  tract  of  what  is  known  as 
the  Nine  Foot  Pittsburgh  Seam  is  now  going  on 
in  the  celebrated  Fairmont  coal  fields  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia.  The  new  operation,  located  in  the  heart  of 
the  Fairmont  gas  coal  “low  sulphur”  belt,  has  been 
for  the  past  few  months  pushing  ahead  in  its  develop¬ 
ment  to  such  an  extent  that  the  mine,  known  as  the 
Fiances,  has  reached  a  daily  output  in  excess  of 
600  tons. 

George  F.  Lesher,  of  New  York,  president  of  the 
operating  company,  is  well  known  in  trade  circles. 
The  operation  is  under  the  able  management  of 
R.  M.  Hite,  a  prominent  coal  operator  in  the  Fair¬ 
mont  region,  who  has  made  a  wonderful  success  in 
the  development  of  what  is  known  as  the  “Lincoln- 
Morgan  mines.  The  plant  is  electrically  equipped, 
both  as  to  haulage  and  mining,  the  coal  being  cut 
with  electrical  machines,  each  machine  being  able 
to  cut  a  minimum  of  200  tons  per  day,  and  there  are 
eight  machines  now  ready  for  operation,  so  that 
the  daily  capacity  will  soon  reach  1,200  or  1,500  tons. 
There  is  a  great  demand  for  this  grade  of  coal,  par¬ 
ticularly  for  export;  in  fact,  the  demands  will,  in  a 
short  time,  exceed  the  production. 

The  success  of  this  enterprise  is  assured,  as  the 
parties  actively  interested  have  had  large  experience 
in  coal  operations. 

The  West  Virginia  &  Pennsylvania  Coal  Co.  of 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  is  the  distributor  of  the 
product  of  this  mine. 


Rockford  Strike  Impedes  Coal  Shipments. 

Horace  C.  Train,  of  the  Chicago  office  of  Richards, 
Evans  &  Co.,  visited  Rockford,  Ill.,  early  this  week. 
He  reports  that  the  strike  among  the  furniture  work¬ 
ers  and  affiliated  unions  there  is  interfering  very 
seriously  with  coal  shipments. 

There  are  38  furniture  factories  at  Rockford  which 
are  all  picketed,  so  that  no  coal  can  be  unloaded  at 
their  plants. 

This  is  the  third  week  of  the  strike,  but  the  em¬ 
ployers  expect  to  win  soon.  The  men  want  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  union  and  ten  hours’  pay  for  an  eight- 
hour  day. 

Coal  tonnage  destined  for  Rockford  is  not  moving 
in  that  direction. 


Three  Holverscheids  in  Service 

Erwin  Holverscheid  has  returned  home  after  ob¬ 
taining  his  discharge  from  the  naval  service,  and 
Prederic  Holverscheid,  who  was  in  the  army,  has 
also  returned,  having  been  recently  discharged. 

The  two  young  men,  who  are  sons  of  the  late 
Henry  Holverscheid  and  connected  with  the  coal 
firm  of  H.  Holverscheid  &  Co.,  Chicago,  started  for 
Spider  Lake,  Wis.,  Sunday,  in  their  auto.  They 
carried  with  them  a  stump-pulling  machine,  with  the 
help,  of  which  they  intend  to  do  some  clearing  at  the 
family’s  summer  home. 

Robert  Holverscheid,  an  older  brother,  a  director 
of  the  concern  and  formerly  in  charge  of  the  yards, 
is  a  first  lieutenant  in  the  U.  S.  Engineer  Corps,  and 
is  still  in  France. 
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Ihe  Bolshevik  Menace  in  t lie  Coal  Trade. 

Mining  Industry  Particularly  Liable  to  Be  Harassed  by  Work  of  Most  Radical  Class  of 
Agitators  Owing  to  the  Large  Proportion  of  Foreign-Born  Workers. 

By  CHARLES  MYLERT  CARR, 

W  estern  Editor ,  Saward’s  Journal. 


Uncertainty  Checks  Revival. 

Yale  Professor  Says  Depression  Is  Caused  By 
Expectation  of  Lower  Prices. 

Professor  Irving  Fisher  of  Yale  University  has 
made  a  report  on  his  recent  investigation  of  wages 
and  prices.  Printed  copies  of  this  document  are 
being  sent  out,  as  previously  stated,  by  authority 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  and  it  would  be 
interesting  to  know  if  they  are  intended  primarily  as 
propaganda  on  behalf  of  the  continuance  of  high 
wages.  In  the  course  of  his  report  Professor  Fisher 
says : 

“The  main  reason  why  business  is  not  going  ahead 
better  is  that  most  people  expect  prices  to  drop. 
The  merchant  is  selling,  but  not  buying.  The  manu¬ 
facturer  holds  up  the  purchase  of  his  raw  materials. 
People  quote  the  disparity  between  present  prices 
and  those  prevailing  ‘before  the  war,’  and  decide  they 
will  not  buy  much  until  present  prices  get  down  to 
‘normal.’  This  general  conviction  that  prices  are  sure 
to  drop  is  putting  a  brake  upon  the  entire  machinery 
of  production  and  distribution.  Readjustment  waits 
because  we  keep  on  waiting  for  it.  We  have  waited 
in  vain  for  over  three  months. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  many  manufac¬ 
turers  think  that  prices  must  come  down,  including 
the  price  of  labor ;  but  they  are  ready  to  demonstrate 
to  you  that  their  own  prices  can  not  come  down, 
nor  can  they  pay  lower  wages.  Almost  everything 
they  buy  somehow  costs  twice  as  much  as  before  the 
war,  and  their  labor  is  twice  as  dear.  They  can  not 
pay  their  labor  less  if  labor  is  to  meet  the  increased 
cost  of  living.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  when  we 
investigate  almost  any  individual  one  of  the  so-called 
high  prices  for  industrial  products  we  are  likely  to 
find  that  individually  it  is  not  high ;  that  is,  it  is  not 
high  relatively  to  the  rest.  Our  quarrel  is  with  the 
general  level  of  prices. 

Variations  in  the  general  price  level  may  be  com¬ 
pared  to  the  tides  of  the  sea,  while  individual  prices 
may  be  compared  to  waves.  Individual  prices  may 
vary  from  this  general  level  of  prices  for  specific 
reasons  peculiar  td  individual  industries,  just  as  the 
height  and  depth  of  waves  vary  from  the  general 
level  established  by  the  tide.  The  causes  controlling 
the  general  price  level  are  as  distinct  from  those 
controlling  individual  prices  as  the  causes  controlling 
the  tides  are  distinct  from  those  controlling  indi¬ 
vidual  waves. 

“All  prices  have  risen,  but  some  have  risen  more, 
some  less,  than  the  average  for  particular  reasons 
affecting  each  industry.  In  some  cases  an  improved 
organization  of  both  employers  and  employees  has 
enabled  them  to  combine  against  the  public  and  take 
full  advantage  t)f  the  price  advance.  The  war 
brought  about  an  abnormal  demand  for  certain  prod¬ 
ucts  like  copper  and  steel,  and  they  advanced  faster 
than  the  average.  The  abnormal  demand  having 
disappeared,  these  prices  are  being  adjusted  down¬ 
ward.  Wheat  is  a  case  where  demand  increased  and 
at  the  same  time  certain  of  the  usual  sources  of 
supply— Russia,  Australia,  and  Argentina— disap¬ 
peared,  with  a  resultant  abnormal  price  increase.” 


Look  Out  for  Reduced  Maintenance. 

Nathan  L.  Amster,  a  prominent  investor  and  cap- 
italist  of  Boston,  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that 
while  the  railroads  are  serving  many  industries  that 
have  been  able  to  earn  from  10  to  100  per  cent  an¬ 
nually  on  invested  capital,  the  authorities  at  Wash¬ 
ington  restrict  the  railroads’  sources  of  revenue  very 
closely,  although  lavishly  increasing  the  wage  costs. 

While  the  coal  men  as  a  class  are  not  particularly 
interested  in  seeing  large  earnings  achieved  by  rail¬ 
road  companies,  they  are  vitally  interested  in  seeing 
the  earnings  maintained  at  such  a  level  as  to  assure 
good  transportation  facilities,  and  on  many  lines  it 
is  quite  manifest  that  maintenance  is  not  what  it 
used  to  be.  The  effect  of  this  will  be  apparent  in 
the  months  to  come,  when  the  effort  is  made  to  move 
an  unusual  tonnage  in  order  to  make  up  for  lost  time 
since  the  first  of  the  year. 


Finish  the  job  with  the  Victory  Liberty  Loan  I 


Chicago,  April  17. — Through  my  connection  with 
a  group  of  Chicago  capitalists,  labor  specialists  and 
social  workers  who  are  sending  E.  H.  Carqueville 
abroad  to  study  industrial  conditions,  I  have  been 
given  a  somewhat  clearer  insight  into  the  Bolshevik 
menace,  so-called,  than  the  average  citizen.  It  has 
an  important  relation  to  the  coal  industry,  because 
our  industry  is  one  of  those  first  considered  when 
the  proposal  to  socialize  industrial  production  is 
entertained. 


CHARLES  M.  CARR. 


At  the  outset  it  may  be  stated  that  the  Chicago 
group  for  whom  I  have  the  honor  to  be  spokesman 
is  not  at  all  satisfied  with  the  colored  news  reports 
that  have  reached  America  concerning  soviet  tactics 
and  practice,  and  are  not  inclined  to  view  Bolshevism 
as  a  species  of  anarchy  and  riot,  because  other 
sources  of  information  of  a  more  reliable  character 
portray  it  as  a  social  and  economic  development  or 
experiment  that,  in  spite  of  its  serious  faults,  has 
its  palpable  merits. 

Combating  a  theory  by  misrepresenting  it  is  not 
regarded  by  the  gentlemen  with  whom  I  am  asso-* 
ciated  as  sound  controversy  and  propaganda.  Hence 
they  have  chosen  the  distinguished  scholar,  success¬ 
ful  business  leader  and  sound  economist,  Mr.  Car¬ 
queville,  to  go  where  the  new  phenomena  exists  and 
examine  it  at  first  hand  for  the  purpose  of  listing 
both  its  attractive  and  unattractive  points,  then  to 
report  back  facts  and  conditions  in  order  that  the 
reconstruction  of  our  industries  may  be  made  to  con¬ 
form  to  the  necessities  of  the  situation  in  combating 
the  newer  form  of  industry  and  its  alluring  new 
characteristics. 

Bolshevism  in  Russia. 

Bolshevism  is  a  Russian  term  for  the  rule  of  the 
working  classes  in  a  country  where  a  minority  of 
three  per  cent  has  ruled  for  centuries  with  an  iron 
hand,  grinding  the  workers  down  to  penury  and 
want.  The  workers  have  confiscated  all  property, 
their  old  owners  gaining  no  benefit  therefrom  after¬ 
wards  except  as  they  become  workers.  They  are 
making  a  success  of  some  industries,  a  partial  failure 
of  others  and  a  complete  failure  of  the  remainder. 
Education  has,  it  is  declared,  received  a  great  im¬ 
petus  and  soviet  control  has  apparently  been  firmly 
established,  lasting  more  than  a  year  and  a  half, 
and  is  now  extending  into  Austria  and  Germany. 

Now  American  industry  is  sound  in  morals  and 


sentiment  and,  in  the  view  of  these  gentlemen,  suffi¬ 
ciently  sagacious  to  meet  the  competition  of  its  soviet 
competitors  for  the  favor  of  the  so-called  working 
classes,  and  win.  It  means  a  new  departure  in  the 
direction  of  a  democratic  management  as  well  as 
in  a  more  democratic  apportionment  of  profits.  If 
labor  has  said  anything  with  distinctness  and  de¬ 
cision  since  the  war  it  has  been  that  henceforth 
it  will  not  be  content  with  mere  wages. 

The  American  mining  industry  has  the  problem 
of  Americanization  to  face  as  few  other  industries 
in  this  country  have.  You  cannot  combat  Bol¬ 
shevism,  I.  W.  W.-ism  or  any  other  form  of  radical 
and  destructive  propaganda  if  the  body  affected  by 
it  and  which  must  be  reached  cannot  read  English 
or  any  foreign  language. 

Where  Safety  Lies. 

Therefore,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  coal  opera¬ 
tors  and  other  mining  organizations,  if  they  are  to 
combat  Bolshevism  successfully  and  retain  the 
friendship  and  support  of  their  workingmen,  must 
liberalize  control  to  largest  extent  permissible  with 
safety  and  give  workers  a  more  satisfying  share  in 
the  fruits  of  their  labor  (The  International  Har¬ 
vester  Co.,  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  Buda  Mfg.  Co., 
Philadelphia  Traction  Co.,  Willys-Overland  Motor 
Co.,  Ford  Motor  Co.,  and  other  large  concerns  have 
already  adopted  all  or  some  of  the  needed  changes)  ; 
and,  second,  see  that  the  workers  are  taught  to  read 
the  language  of  the  nation  and  imbibe  the  spirit  of 
her  national  ideals. 

This  done,  America  is  safe  for  Democracy  as 
against  Bolshevistic  Socialism  or  any  other  brand 
of  Marxian  society.  If  it  is  not  done,  American 
industry  has  a  rocky  road  ahead  of  it  and  stand¬ 
patters  will  be  to  blame  for  any  wreckage  that  may 
ensue. 


Depression  in  Coke. 

Less  Than  50  Per  Cent  of  Connellsville  Ovens 
Now  in  Operation. 

As  a  result  of  conditions  in  the  iron  and  steel  in¬ 
dustry,  coke  production  in  the  Connellsville  region 
has  dropped  to  a  very  low  level,  totaling  only  172,000 
tons  the  first  week  in  April,  as  compared  with  333,000 
tons  for  the  corresponding  week  last  year.  Ovens 
have  been  going  out  of  blast  at  rapid  rate  of  late,  the 
latest  report,  according  to  the  Connellsville  'Courier, 
showing  only  16,158  on  the  active  list,  which  means 
that  only  44.8  per  cent  of  the  region’s  -coke-making 
equipment  is  now  in  use. 

A  considerable  number  of  ovens  have  also  been 
abandoned  recently  and  will  probably  never  be  used 
again.  The  number  of  available  ovens  in  the  region 
is  now  only  36,003,  which  is  the  smallest  total  of 
ovens  since  1907  and  shows  a  loss  of  3,155  from  the 
maximum  of  39,158  reached  in  1909. 

As  to  the  coke  market,  the  Courier  says  that  it 
continues  to  present  two  sides,  the  great  majority 
of  producers  being  committed  to  a  price  of  $4.25 
or  $4.50  as  the  proper  asking  price,  while  every  day 
there  are  a  few  operators  with  odd  lots  to  dispose 
of  and  willing  to  accept  $3.75,  and  being  sometimes 
willing  even  to  pay  a  brokerage  out  of  this  price.  The 
amount  of  coke  so  offered  would  be  absorbed  quickly 
in  a  market  of  normal  absorbing  power,  but  as  it  is 
the  $3.75  coke  is  available  day  after  day  and  is  not 
readily  sold.  This  makes  the  spot  coke  market  fairly 
quotable  at  $3.75. 


Obey  your  conscience — Buy  Victory  Bonds. 


The  victory  of  prosperity — the  Victory  Loan. 
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Question  Federal  Trade  Commission’s  Authority. 

Some  Constitutional  Lawyers  Claim  That  Its  Power  to  Compel  Reports  on  Mining  Costs, 
Sales,  Etc.,  Is  Limited  to  Coal  Which  Enters  Into  Interstate  Commerce. 

By  GEORGE  H.  CUSHING. 

Managing  Director,  American  Wholesale  Coal  Association. 


There  is  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  to  require  coal  companies  to  con¬ 
tinue  their  detailed  reports  on  costs,  etc.,  which  were 
submitted  during  the  period  of  the  war.  A  great 
many  coal  companies  are  inquiring  whether  it  is 
necessary  for  them  to  make  these  reports  because, 
candidly,  a  great  many  coal  companies  do  not  care 
to  go  to  the  annoyance  and  expense.  Also,  a  great 
many  of  them  do  not  care  to  put  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  in  possession  of  the  detailed  informa¬ 
tion  about  their  private  business. 

It  all  depends  upon  who  is  doing  the  talking  as  to 
whether  coal  men  are  actually  required  to  make  these 
reports.  For  example,  if  it  is  an  official  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  he  will  point  out  a  pro¬ 
vision  in  statute  which  authorizes  him  to  gather  de¬ 
tailed  information  about  the  affairs  of  any  business 
organization.  The  way  the  official  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  reads  and  emphasizes  the  law, 
that  body  can  initiate  an  inquiry  and  carry  it  through 
and  actually  can  compel  coal  companies,  under  very 
heavy  penalties  to  supply  the  information  desired. 
However,  if  you  talk  to  a  well  informed  lawyer  on 
the  subject,  he  will  advise  you  quite  to  the  contrary. 
The  lawyer  will  say  to  you  : 

“The  powers  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
are  the  extension  of  powers  of  the  Government 
untfer  what  is  known  as  the  Commerce  Act.  Under 
the  Commerce  Act,  the  Government  assumes  to  have 
detailed  control  over  business  that  is  moving  into 
interstate  commerce.  The  determining  clause  there 
is  ‘that  is  moving  into  interstate  commerce.’ 

Limitations  of  Governmental  Powers 

“The  Government  has  full  authority  over  com¬ 
merce  that  is  interstate.  It  has  never  assumed,  any 
authority  over  commerce  that  is  within  the  States 
or  intrastate. 


Save  for  the  safe  democracy — in  Victory  Liberty 
Bonds. 


'‘The  Federal  Trade  Commission’s  authority  is  no 
more  extensive  than  is  the  authority  of  Congress 
or  that  of  any  other  body  working  under  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Act.  That  is,  it  can  compel  with 
force  reports  on  business  that  is  essentially  inter¬ 
state  in  character.  It  has  no  power  whatever  over 
business  that  is  intrastate  purely.  For  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  or  any  other  Governmental 
agency  to  exercise  power  over  intrastate  business 
would  be  for  the  Federal  Government  to  assume 
detailed  control  over  business  within  the  states  and 
therefore  set  aside,  temporarily  or  even  permanently, 
the  power  of  the  State  over  its  own  affairs. 

"1  hat  cannot  be  done  without  a  Constitutional 
amendment.  There  has  been  no  such  amendment. 
None  is  now  proposed.  Therefore,  regardless  of 
the  powers  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  on 
interstate  commerce,  it  cannot  compel  reports  from 
coal  companies  doing  intrastate  business.” 

In  other  words,  if  an  operator  sells  all  of  his  coal 
f.  o.  b.  the  mine,  the  federal  Trade  Commission  has 
no  authority  over  him  whatever  and  cannot  compel 
any  reports  whatever. 

If  a  wholesaler  buys  coal  within  a  State  and  sells 
it  within  that  State,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
cannot  compel  him  to  make  a  report  on  that  portion 
of  his  business.  Or,  if  a  wholesaler  does  part  of  his 
business  intrastate  and  part  of  it  interstate,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  cannot  compel  him  to 
make  a  report  on  any  of  that  business  except  that 
which  moves  into  interstate  commerce. 

We  pass  this  information  on  for  the  benefit  of  our 
members  and  could  cite  as  our  authority  the  action 
of  some  operators  who  had  taken  that  kind  of  a 
stand  on  the  advice  of  attorneys  who  are  quite  well 
nformed  as  to  the  workings  of  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Act. 


They  did  not  quit  with  four  drives.  We’ll  finish 
the  Fifth  Loan. 


Work  Will  Abate  Unrest. 


General  Employment  at  Lower  Wages  Better 
Tlian  Conditions  That  Now  Exist. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  nowadays  about  high  rates 
of  wages.  Our  friend  Joggins  says  that  the  circum¬ 
stances  remind  him  of  another  line  of  comment  that 
used  to  be  heard  years  ago  when  some  of  our  great 
western  cities  were  newer.  It  used  to  be  said,  “I  re¬ 
member  when  I  could  have  bought  the  corner  of  such 
and  such  a  street  in  St.  Louis  or  Chicago,  or  Omaha 
or  Kansas  City,  perhaps,  for  such  and  such  a 
ridiculously  small  sum.” 

“Why  didn’t  you  do  it?” 

“Well,  you  see,  I  didn’t  have  the  money.” 

And  so  it  is,  in  a  growing  degree,  with  a  lot  of 
the  higher-wage  talk. 

With  a  slowing  down  of  industry  and  more  and 
more  men  out  of  employment  it  is  scant  consola¬ 
tion  to  know  that  the  union  rate  of  wages  in  some 
particular  line  is  $6.50  per  day.  The  rate  is  estab¬ 
lished,  as  was  the  real  estate  rate  in  the  old  story, 
but  one  is  unable  to  make  connections,  so  to  speak. 

Obviously,  the  remedy  is  to  do  something  to  start 
the  wheels  turning.  In  the  first  place,  send  forth 
fiom  Washington,  instead  of  socialistic  vaporings, 
sound  constructive  comment  and  announcements. 
Set  aside  the  theorizing  and  face  business  problems 
in  a  business-like  way.  A  practical  move  would  be  ' 
made  were  price  of  wheat  permitted  to  seek  a  nor¬ 
mal  level.  Let  the  farmers  be  paid  their  bounty, 
if  it  must  be  done,  but  let  it  be  designated  as  a 
bounty  instead  of  being  camouflaged  as  a  market 
price,  and  then  corn  and  other  grains  would  have 
the  tendency  to  drop  to  more  moderate  levels, 
meat  would  be  available  at  a  less  price  and  there 
would  be  more  point  to  the  arguments  of  those  who 
say  “wages  are  too  high.” 

With  wages  at  a  lower  rate  building  could  be  re¬ 
sumed  and  rentals  could  be  reduced,  thus  tending 
to  reduce  living  cost  and  permitting  a  further  down¬ 
ward  trend  in  the  wages  of  mechanics,  furnishing 
he  opportunity  for  more  industrial  activity  and  more 
opportunities  for  work,  so  that  everyone  could  be 
employed  at  a  fair  price  instead  of  a  limited  number 
on  a  higher  scale  of  wages. 

It  may  be,  as  has  often  been  said,  that  we  shall 
never  see  the  old  prices  prevailing  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  century,  but  the  schedules  could 
be  deflated  to  some  extent,  at  least,  and  when  they 
are  the  country  at  large  will  be  better  off  even  if 
the  average  man  does  not  have  so  much  money  to 
handle;  income  and  outgo  could  be  put  in  more 
harmonious  relationship. 


Railroad  Fuel  Controversy. 


Operators  Need  Only  Stand  Pat  and  Refuse 
to  Sell  Coal  at  a  Loss. 

American  Coal  Miner. 

The  feud  between  the  coal  industry  and  the  Rail¬ 
road  Administration  grows  hitter.  The  Administra¬ 
tion  is  charged  with  unfair  practices  in  trying  to  buy 
coal  at  less  than  cost  of  production. 

Director  Hines,  of  the  railroads,  has  publicly  stated 
that  such  talk  is  “fiction.”  He  said,  however,  that 
the  railroads  would  buy  coal  in  the  open  market,  the 
same  as  other  consumers.  He  declared  in  a  confer¬ 
ence  with  mine  worker  officials  that  in  coal  buying 
the  wage  scale  of  the  miners  would  be  protected. 
This  is  taken  to  mean  that  a  profit  would  be  paid 
for  railroad  coal,  but  whether  it  will  be  satisfactory 
to  operators  remains  to  be  seen. 

Operators  have  long  protested  against  the  old  con¬ 
tract  system  used  by  the  roads  in  buying  fuel.  It 
threw  on  the  domestic  consumer  the  burden  of  help¬ 
ing  to  pay  profits  the  railroads  should  pay. 

The  thing  for  operators  to  do,  it  would  appear, 
is  to  stand  pat  and  demand  a  legitimate  profit  from 
the  roads.  They  don’t  have  to  sell  at  cost,  if  they 
don’t  want  to.  But  there  should  be  quick  action  by 
both  sides.  The  coal  industry  has  been  idle  long 
enough.  The  time  is  at  hand  to  move.  Get  together 
and  start  the  wheels ! 


Don’t  Fret  Over  Fair  Competition. 

A  local  coal  exchange  gets  a  lot  of  complaints 
from  its  members,  which  mostly  come  in  summer 
and  result  from  a  sort  of  overheated  imagination. 
They  fancy  that  because  a  rival  is  delivering  coal 
and  the  rigs  of  the  one  finding  fault  happen  to  be 
idle  for  that  day  or  hour  “there  is  something  rotten 
in  the  state  of  Denmark.” 

To-day,  the  house-to-house  canvasser  is  the  cur¬ 
rent,  fashionable  source  of  hard  words.  When  the 
man  employed,  either  on  salary  or  on  a  commission 
basis,  is  a  former  employee,  the  air  fairly  burns. 
Just  what  decision  one  expects  to  get  is  beyond 
the  fair  minded  umpire. 

Must  a  salesman  with  years  of  accumulated 
friendships  and  experience  in  handling  prospects,  go 
into  some  other  line  simply  because  his  old  house 
persists  in  staying  in  business?  Is  he  not  entitled 
to  a  living?  Of  course  if  he  tries  to  get  tonnage 
by  pretending  to  be  with  his  former  firm  he  has  no 
standing,  because  misrepresentation  of  any  kind 
usually  brings  its  own  punishment. 

But  too  often  coal  is  coal  and  the  traveling  sales¬ 
man  or  the  more  familiar  agent  is,  after  all,  “the 
company”  to  the  customers.  This  is  a  penalty  that 
all  concerns  have  to  pay  for  having  men  that  are 
favorites  with  their  buyers. 

With  trade-marked  goods  the  shifting  of  patronage 
can  be  avoided,  but  after  all  the  only  thing  that 
a  coal  merchant  has  to  sell  is  service,  as  compared 
with  his  competitors.  Politeness  and  care  in  de¬ 
liveries  will  cover  a  multitude  of  sins  as  regards 
quality  of  goods  and  preparation,  if  the  public  knows 
that  the  producer  is  alone  to  blame. 


February  Coal  Exports. 

Exports  of  coal  and  coke  from  the  United  States, 
by  countries,  in  February,  were: 


Anthra- 

■  Bitumi- 

Countries — 

cite. 

nous. 

Coke. 

France  . 

1,311 

Italy  . 

4,933 

Netherlands  . 

15,076 

Turkey  in  Europe . 

201 

200 

British  Honduras  . 

45 

Canada  . 

446,429 

29,490 

’  Costa  Rica  . 

40 

Guatemala  . 

50 

3 

Honduras  . 

750 

10 

Nicaragua . 

224 

13 

Panama  . ’ 

8,661 

Salvador  . 

7 

Mexico  .  152 

Newfoundland  and  Labrador  250 

5,142 

13,589 

Barbados  . 

40 

10,692 

Trinidad  and  Tobago . 

Other  British  West  Indies. 

50 

3,064 

Cuba  . 

.  9,503 

40,644 

Virgin  Islands  . 

469 

French  West  Indies . 

1,641 

2 

Dominican  Republic  . 

1,099 

Argentina  . 

38,993 

218 

Brazil  . 

67,825 

218 

Chile  . 

49,056 

Colombia  . 

1,371 

Peru  . 

5,580 

3,913 

Uruguay  . 

12,007 

Venezuela  . 

20 

Turkey  in  Asia . 

101 

T otal  . 

.221.018 

713,051 

48,806 
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Bunker  Coal  Premiums. 


U.  S.  Shipping;  Board  Arranging  to  Make 
Settlements  to  End  of  July. 

The  l  nitecl  States  Shipping  Board,  through  the 
American  Steamship  Association  and  other  agencies, 
is  arranging  to  make  the  initial  distribution  to  ship¬ 
pers  of  the  $1.35  premium  obtained  on  coal  requisi¬ 
tioned  or  diverted  for  foreign  bunkering  during  the 
period  of  Government  price  control.  The  first  pay¬ 
ment  will  be  on  coal  taken  between  December  1 
1917,  and  July  31,  1918. 

During  that  period  26.471  per  cent  of  the  total 
tonnage  of  permissible  bunker  coal  handled  by  the 
American  Steamship  Association  at  New  York,  the 
International  Mercantile  Marine  Co.  at  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  the  Atlantic  Transport  Co.  at  Baltimore, 
as  agents  for  the  Shipping  Board,  was  applied  to 
the  bunkering  of  foreign  steamers  and  is  entitled 
to  the  premium.  The  long  delay  in  making  settle¬ 
ment  is  said  to  have  been  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
auditors  employed  to  check  up  the  foreign  bunkerage 
accounts  of  the  three  agencies  have  only  recently 
completed  their  work  up  to  July  31. 

C°Pies  of  an  agreement  have  been  sent  to  about 
400  shippers  who  have  claims  against  the  Shipping 
Board  or  its  agents,  and  settlements  for  the  period 
specified  will,  it  is  announced,  be  made  within  30 
days  after  the  last  of  these  agreements  has  beeii 
signed  and  returned.  The  agreement  stipulates  that 
each  shipper  signing  it  will  accept  the  sum  tendered 
m  full  satisfaction  and  discharge  of  all  claims  against 
the  Shipping  Board  and  its  agents,  as  well  as  against 
tne  U.  S.  huel  Administrator  or  the  Government, 
tor  coal  supplied  for  foreign  bunkering  on  or  before 
July  31,  1919.  Should  one  or  more  shippers  refuse 
to  sign,  it  would  result  in  a  further  delay. 


Honor  Their  Memories! 

Carter  Glass,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  com¬ 
menting  on  the  Victory  Liberty  Loan,  says  : 

"Thousands  of  American  heroes  sleep  beneath  the 
sod  of  France.  Should  we  dishonor  their  memories 
or  diminish  the  glory  of  their  service  by  pausing  in 
the  cheerful  service  of  an  imperative  duty?” 

America  never  will  diminish  the  glory  of  their 
sacrifice,  unless  all  precedents  of  her  history  are  to  be 
shattered.  It  is  proud.  American  history  that  at  the 
close  of  the  Revolution,  the  War  of  1812,  the  Civil 
W  ar  and  the  war  with  Spain,  our  Government  paid 
its  war  bills  promptly.  In  the  present  post-war  period 
it  is  safe  to  predict  that  the  mothers  and  fathers,  the 
brothers  and  sisters  and  friends  of  the  A.  E.  F.  will 
not  let  subscriptions  to  the  Victory  Loan  lag. 

The  success  of  the  loan  means  too  much  for  any 
half-way  support ;  unless  it  is  floated  successfully,  the 
republic  for  whose  ideals  they  fought  will  be  unable 
to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  the  victory  they  achieved.  Be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  prosperity  stand  the 
war  debts,  obstacles  which  can  be  removed  in  only 
one  way — by  paying  the  war  bills. 


Special  privilege  is  again  cropping  out  in  coal  busi¬ 
ness,  writes  a  retail  friend.  Manufacturers  who 
have  been  aided  by  boards  of  trade  either  by  money 
direct  or  sites  for  buildings,  etc.,  are  in  many  oases 
the  worst  offenders.  To  make  a  sale  of  soft  coal 
needed,  the  wholesaler  or  jobber  is  sometimes  will¬ 
ing  to  go  against  the  ethics  of  trade  by  furnishing 
also  a  few’  cars  of  hard  coal,  and  these  are  dis¬ 
tributed  among  the  employees  as  a  bonus.  The 
lower  price  and  loss  of  tonnage  both  react  on  the 
retailer,  obliged  to  carry  stock  twelve  months  in  the 
year  and  who  is  ever  ready  to  serve,  even  when 
such  people,  as  indicated  above,  are  unable  in  times 
of  stress  to  get  their  supplies  from  these  sources. 


“Beware  the  Wrath  of  the  Patient  Man.” 

“And  they  thought  we  couldn’t  fight.” 
The  words  have  a  personal  interest  for  us. 
Some  folks  thought  we  couldn’t  fight — but 
we  are  bringing  home  the  bacon.  Nothing 
succeeds  like  success! 


Some  Comparative  Price  Advances. 

Out  of  51  foods,  textiles,  leather  goods  and  min¬ 
eral  products  in  general  daily  use,  45  have  advanced 
more  in  price,  since  1913,  than  Pennsylvania  anthra¬ 
cite,  according  to  the  Monthly  Labor  Review  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Commerce.  Figures  carrying  prices  up  to  December, 
1918,  have  just  been  issued,  and  they  show  that  an¬ 
thracite,  chestnut  size,  had  advanced  but  51.50  per 
cent,  compared  with  the  1913  price.  Bacon  at  whole¬ 
sale  has  advanced  137  per  cent,  smoked  hams,  121.10 
per  cent;  lard,  131.80  per  cent;  creamery  butter, 
116.10  per  cent,  and  milk,  162.90  per  cent.  Wheat  has 
gone  up  154.10  per  cent,  corn  meal,  102.50  per  cent, 
and  sugar  104.70  per  cent. 


The  ballot  of  the  Welsh  miners,  concluded  a  few 
days  ago,  gives  a  majority  of  123,127  in  favor  of 
accepting  the  report  of  the  commission  headed  by 
Justice  Sankey,  which  recommended  a  number  of 
improvements  in  the  working  conditions  of  the 
m.ners:  The  vote  was:  For  acceptance,  142,556; 
against,  19,429.  Other  mining  districts  in  the  United 
Kingdom  also  have  voted  in  favor  of  accepting  the 
report. 


W.  J.  Thompson  Elected  Secretary  of  Anthra¬ 
cite  Coal  Operators’  Association. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Anthracite  Coal  Op¬ 
erators’  Association,  held  at  the  Bellevue-Stratford, 
Philadelphia,  April  3,  Percy  C.  Madeira,  of  Madeira, 
Hill  &  Co.,  was  elected  president;  John  Markle,  of 
G.  B.  Markle  &  Co.,  Inc., ;  W.  L.  Connell,  of  the 
Connell  Anthracite  Mining  Co.,  and  Alan  C.  Dod¬ 
son,  of  Weston  Dodson  &  Co.,  Inc.,  vice-presidents ; 
Howard  W.  Perrin,  of  the  Susquehanna  Collieries 
Co.,  treasurer,  and  W.  J.  Thompson,  of  Bethlehem. 
Pa.,  secretary. 

The  office  of  secretary,  formerly  held  by  Alan  C. 
Dodson,  and  now  located  at  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  will  be 
moved  to  Philadelphia  in  the  near  future. 

This  is  an  association  of  the  individual  operators 
and  has  been  in  existence  for  three  years.  It  com¬ 
prises  80  companies,  operating  99  collieries.  Its 
members  produce  about  90  per  cent  of  all  the  coal 
mined  by  the  individual  operators. 


Imports  of  bituminous  coal  into  the  United  States 
in  February,  1918,  amounted  to  101,450  tons,  of  which 
83,918  tons  came  from  Canada,  while  in  February, 
1919,  the  imports  were  55,834  tons,  all  from  our 
northern  neighbor. 
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Governor  Sproul  Urges  Early  Buying  of  Anthracite. 

Pennsylvania  Executive  Says  Some  of  the  Anthracite  Producers  Offered  to  Postpone  First 
Price  Increase  Until  July  1,  but  That  He  Favored  May  1  Instead. 


The  Anthracite  Bureau  of  Information  is  sending 
out  copies  of  Governor  Sproul’s  letter  justifying  the 
proposed  anthracite  price  increase,  referred  to  at 
some  length  in  our  issue  of  last  week.  Among  the 
other  interesting  statements  made  by  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  executive,  as  revealed  by  the  complete  text 
of  his  communication,  are  the  following: 

“Since  the  announcement  of  the  proposed  raise  in 
the  price  of  domestic  sizes  of  anthracite  coal  at  the 
*  mines  last  month,  I  have  given  a  great  deal  of  time 
to  the  making  of  a  business-like,  personal  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  anthracite  situation. 

“In  this  I  have  received  every  co-operation  from 
the  operators  and  from  others  interested  in  the  ques¬ 
tion.  I  have  made  the  investigation  personally  as  a 
business  man  and  as  a  State  official,  rather  than  by 
utilizing  the  more  ponderous  implement  of  a  Legisla¬ 
tive  Committee,  because  I  was  convinced  that  it  was 
essential,  in  view  of  the  commercial  interests  in¬ 
volved,  that  a  decision  should  be  given  promptly. 

“In  my  inquiry  I  have  had  access  to  the  reports 
made  by  the  engineers  and  experts  employed  by  the 
United  States  Fuel  Administration.  These  reports 
are  very  complete  and  their  determinations  are  re¬ 
cent  and  up-to-date.  I  have  also  had  the  sworn 
figures  of  the  producing  corporations,  both  the  rail¬ 
road  operators  and  the  independents,  before  me,  and 
have  had  the  benefit  of  the  advice  and  experience  of 
some  of  those  who  assisted  the  Federal  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istrator  in  his  determinations. 

Believes  Dr.  Garfield  Was  Right. 

“Dr.  H.  A.  Garfield,  the  United  States  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministrator,  when  he  relinquished  active  control  over 
coal  prices,  on  February  1,  of  this  year,  made  a 
statement  in  which  he  said,  among  other  things : 

“  ‘Had  the  Fuel  Administration’s  active  control 
over  the  maximum  prices  on  anthracite  coal  been 
continued,  the  cost  examination  shows  that  it 
would  have  been  necessary,  on  the  basis  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  wage  scale,  to  raise  these  maximum  prices  pos¬ 
sibly  as  much  as  SO  cents  per  ton  above  those  last 
fixed  by  the  government,  in  order  to  prevent  financial 
embarrassment  and  perhaps  the  closing  of  collieries 
producing  a  substantial  percentage  of  the  necessary 
anthracite  output.  Such  a  curtailment  of  produc¬ 
tion  would  eventually  result  in  the  demand  exceed¬ 
ing  the  supply  to  such  an  extent  as  to  increase  the 
prices  much  higher  than  they  would  be  if  that  supply 
was  continued.’ 

“I  am  convinced  that  Dr.  Garfield’s  judgment  in 
this  matter  was  correct  and  that  the  action  of  the 
producers  in  announcing  a  gradual  increase  of  ten 
cents  per  ton  for  five  months,  beginning  May  1,  is 
justified,  considering  all  of  the  conditions  confronting 
the  trade.  We  are  all  anxious  that  the  present  wage 
scale  in  the  anthracite  regions  be  maintained,  as  this 
industry,  in  one  way  or  another,  affords  employment 
and  sustenance  to  almost  one-tenth  of  our  industrial 
population  in  Pennsylvania. 

“It  is  also  a  fact  to  be  thoroughly  considered  that 
only  about  one-eighth  of  the  anthracite  coal  mined 
in  Pennsylvania  is  consumed  in  this  State,  the  bal¬ 
ance  going  outside  of  the  limits  of  the  State.  The 
Federal  Fuel  Administration’s  experts  showed  that 
the  cost  of  mining  and  preparing  anthracite  coal  has 
increased  52  per  cent,  while  the  price  at  the  mines 
has  increased  only  30.5  per  cent.” 

Feared  to  Defer  Increase. 

“Several  of  the  larger  independent  operators  and 
some  of  the  so-called  railroad  interests  were  willing 
to  defer  the  beginning  of  the  increase  until  July  1, 
instead  of  May  1,  had  I  so  requested.  I  feared  to 
insist  upon  this,  however,  as  it  would  have  meant 
a  derangement  in  the  trade  throughout  the  entire 
anthracite-using  section,  and  would  undoubtedly 
have  worked  hardship  upon  our  operators  and  their 
employees,  necessitating  the  closing  of  some  mines 
and  the  throwing  of  many  people  out  of  work,  by 
preventing  early  buying  of  anthracite  and  its  storage 
in  cellars  for  next  winter’s  use. 


“There  has  been  a  marked  falling-off  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  coal  during  February  and  March,  many 
mines  being  on  short  time  and  others  closed.  It 
would  be  dangerous,  therefore,  to  delay  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  question  longer  or  the  usual  mining 
operations  during  the  spring  and  summer  would  be 
reduced  and  a  shortage  in  coal,  and  consequently 
higher  prices  would  result  next  winter.  My  feeling 
is  that  everyone  who  can  do  so  should  lay  in  coal 
now,  get  the  benefit  of  the  present  prices  for  them¬ 
selves  and  stimulate  production  to  keep  our  miners 
employed  and  assure  against  a  shortage  next  winter.” 


Small  Profits  in  Retail  Trade. 

To  the  Editor: 

Why  do  city  managed  utility  plants  usually  fail? 

My  answer :  Municipal  coal  and  wood  yards  all 
start  wrong.  They  set  a  fixed  sum  as  salary  of  the 
manager  first  and  let  the  taxpayer  make  up  the  dif¬ 
ference  when  the  prices  charged  are  too  low  for  a 
profit.  A  whole  lot  of  nonsense  is  printed  about 
the  retail  business  that  does  not  work  out  in  practice. 

The  grocery  store  once  run  by  clerical  gentlemen, 
by  aid  of  the  members  of  the  Sunday  school  work¬ 
ing  for  nothing  as  clerks,  is  an  example  of  why  it 
was  possible,  with  a  donated  shop-room,  rent  free, 
to  cut  the  price  on  radishes  and  greens  which  were 
paid  for  by  cash  customers  and  carried  home. 

Does  it  not  strike  anyone  as  self  evident  that  if 
there  was  so  much  money  in  the  retailing  of  gro¬ 
ceries,  meats  and  fuel  that  the  men  in  these  busi¬ 
nesses  would  soon  become  wealthy?  As  a  fact,  it 
is  well  known  that  most  of  them  struggle  along 
year  after  year,  their  whole  lives,  actually,  just  to 
make  a  fair  living,  and  working  more  hours  than 
any  mechanic  in  the  land. 

It  would  hardly  be  necessary  to  repeat  these  tru¬ 
isms,  but  the  daily  papers  are  so  constant  in  their 
statements  about  the  overcharges,  totally  disregard¬ 
ing  all  the  extra  expenses,  that  the  public  really 
makes  trouble  for  itself  by  demanding  more  than 
common  sense  would  show  as  necessary  or  needful 
in  service.  The  milk  business  is  an  example. 

Fuel  is  also  a  favorite  mark.  Even  when  coal 
merchants  pay  for  liberal  space  in  their  local  papers, 
some  irresponsible  reporter  rushes  into  “Top  of 
Column”  with  statements  that  a  minute  on  the  ’phone 
would  make  correct  and  fair  to  all  concerned,  but 
which  are  too  often  cunningly  distorted  because 
“baiting  of  the  martyrs  pleased  the  populace.” 

Up- State  Dealer. 


Valuable  Information  in  Blake  Booklet. 

There  has  been  quite  a  demand  from  retail  dealers 
and  consumers  for  the  booklet  recently  issued  by 
the  C.  G.  Blake  Co.,  which  contains  a  great  deal  of 
valuable  information,  in  condensed  form  about 
American  coal  in  general  and  about  Smokeless  and 
New  River  coals  in  particular. 

Scientific  facts  relating  to  the  constituent  elements 
of  coal,  the  heating  power  of  various  kinds  and 
grades,  economical  methods  of  storing,  handling  and 
using  coal  are  marshalled  in  nice  order  for  easy 
reference,  and  photographic  illustrations  of  the  work 
done  in  mining1,  loading  and  shipping  accompany  the 
reading  matter  entertainingly  and  are  instructive  to 
a  degree. 

Such  sources  of  authoritative  information  in  the 
shape  of  classification  and  comparative  combustion 
of  the  different  varieties  of  coals  as  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  the  U. .  S.  Geological  Survey  and  the  West 
Virginia  Geological  Survey  are  drawn  upon  for  the 
benefit  of  all  interested  in  the  important  subject  of 
coal  as  fuel,  its  production  and  proper  consumption. 

The  booklet  is  aimed  to  spread  among  dealers  and 
the  public  a  more  intelligent  study  of  coal  in  general, 
a  matter  notoriously  ignored  and  neglected,  and  yet 
one  that  concerns  not  only  the  business  interests  of 
coal  dealers  and  distributors,  but  the  health,  comfort 
and  home  economy  of  the  consumer. 


Export  Trade  Limitations. 

Mr.  Slechta  Believes  American  Coal  Will 
Encounter  Keen  Competition  Abroad. 

Joseph  J.  Slechta,  vice-president  of  Gano,  Moore 
&  Co.,  in  a  recent  interview  with  a  representative 
of  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  said  that  unless  a 
revolution  occurs  beyond  present  possibilities  in  the 
British  wage  scale  and  labor  conditions,  the  United 
States  is  not  likely  to  surpass  England  in  the  expor¬ 
tation  of  coal  after  the  various  restrictive  influences 
of  the  war  have  passed  away. 

Though  during  the  war  American  coal  exports 
assumed  large  proportions  and  led  to  a  popular  be¬ 
lief  that  this  country  was  destined  to  be  a  formidable 
competitor  of  Great  Britain  in  foreign  distribution 
of  coal,  Mr.  Slechta  believes  that  within  three  years 
British  competition  in  this  line  will  begin  to  make 
itself  felt. 

“In  coal  exportation  Great  Britain  has  several  ad¬ 
vantages  over  the  United  States,”  said  Mr.  Slechta. 
“The  first  advantage  is  a  fundamental  one.  Europe 
is  the  world’s  greatest  consumer  of  raw  products 
and  partly  manufactured  materials.  Finished  goods 
for  export  will  not  take  their  place  when  it  comes 
to  equalizing  incoming  and  outgoing  ship  tonnage. 

“In  the  case  of  England  her  regular  tonnage  can 
carry  all  the  products  which  she  ships  to  the  United 
States  and  South  America.  That  leaves  the  tramp 
steamers  to  be  filled  on  outgoing  voyages  from  Eng¬ 
land — and  coal  is  one  of  the  few  things  that  the 
tramp  ships  can  carry.  So  in  a  great  many  cases 
either  coal  must  be  carried  or  the  ship  must  sail  in 
ballast. 

“Ships  moving  out  of  the  United  States  carry  such 
bulk  materials  as  cotton,  wheat,  iron  and  steel,  but 
this  is  not  true,  in  the  same  way,  of  ships  sailing 
from  British  ports.  It  is  practically  inevitable,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  British  should  lower  their  freight  rates 
to  a  level  which  will  permit  them  to  carry  coal 
cheaper  than  America.” 

Another  phase  of  the  shipping  situation  must  be 
considered,  according  to  Mr.  Slechta— the  fact  that 
American  ship  operators  prefer  trans-Atlantic  car¬ 
goes  to  South  American  shipments. 

He  expects  to  see  considerable  American  coal 
shipped  to  Italy  as  soon  as  the  vessel  situation  is 
more  favorable,  but  is  quoted  as  saying  that  he  be¬ 
lieves  this  business  will  be  only  temporary.  Here 
again,  he /said,  England  had  the  advantage,  for  her 
ships  could  unload  cargoes  at  Italian  ports  on  their 
way  to  the  Far  East  at  a  price  below  American 
figures. 


Scope  of  the  Anarchist  Law. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  has  authorized  the  issuance 
of  a  statement  to  the  following  effect  : 

The  act  of  October  16,  1918,  is  clear.  Any  organi¬ 
zation  that  entertains  a  belief  in,  teaches,  or  advocates 
the  overthrow  by  force  or  violence  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States,  or  of  all  forms  of  law, 
or  that  entertains  or  teaches  disbelief  in  or  opposition 
to  all  organized  government,  or  that  advocates  the 
duty,  necessity,  or  propriety  of  the  unlawful  assault¬ 
ing  or  killing  of  any  officer  or  officers,  either  of 
specific  individuals  or  of  officers  generally,  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  other 
organized  government  because  of  his  or  their  official 
character,  or  that  advocates  or  teaches  the  unlawful 
destruction  of  property,  whether  by  the  publication 
of  literature  or  through  the  public  speeches  or  pri¬ 
vate  conversation  of  its  officers  or  agents,  thereby 
makes  its  alien  members  liable  to  deportation.  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  department  to  enforce  this  act.  How¬ 
ever,  every  alien  taken  into  custody  under  this  act 
shall  have  his  case  considered  on  its  own  merits  be¬ 
fore  it  is  finally  disposed  of. 


Bunker  coal  supplied  to  vessels  engaged  in  foreign 
trade,  at  Atlantic  ports,  during  February  was :  New 
York,  209,619  tons;  Philadelphia,  23,819  tons;  Balti¬ 
more,  21,819  tons,  and  Hampton  Roads,  60,845  tons. 
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Aii  Open  Letter  to  Congressmen 

As  you  represent  the  people  and  naturally  have  the  interests  of  the  small 
consumer  at  heart,  I  am  prompted  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  situation 
which  prevails  at  Washington,  particularly  with  respect  to  the  attitude  the 
Railroad  Administration  has  shown  during  recent  negotiations  in  connection 
with  the  fixing  of  prices  for  the  fuel  to  be  used  in  the  operation  of  the  rail¬ 
road  systems  of  the  country. 

You  will  recall  that  when  Government  control  was  applied  to  coal  prices 
at  the  mines  it  was  understood  that  the  only  feasible  and  equitable  method 
of  determining  the  prices  to  be  charged  was  by  first  determining  the  aver¬ 
age  cost  of  production  in  each  of  the  several  coal  mining  districts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  and  then  permitting  a  fair  margin  of  profit  to  the  operators  to  encourage 
stimulated  production,  so  necessary  in  view  of  the  heavier  war-time  require¬ 
ments. 

It  was  also  understood  by  the  Fuel  Administration,  and  the  idea  was  in¬ 
dorsed  by  President  Wilson,  that  “a  fixed  price  for  all”  would  naturally  as¬ 
sure  the  most  equitable  price  to  all  and  on  this  basis  of  operations  the  coal 
trade  of  the  country  was  most  successfully  conducted  right  up  to  the  signing 
of  the  armistice. 

Since  that  time  it  has  been  shown  that  current  possibility  of  a  coal  short¬ 
age  has  been  obviated,  the  Fuel  Administration  has  practically  passed  out  of 
existence,  and  coal  prices  have  not  been  subject  to  Government  control  since 
February  15th.  The  war  has  been  won,  and  now  the  Railroad  Administra¬ 
tion  appears  to  be  out  with  all  its  might  and  main  to  drive  the  price  of  coal 
down  to  a  basis  that  will  prove  extremely  unprofitable  to  coal  mine  owners. 

It  might  be  assumed  at  first  thought  that  the  coal  producers  of  the  coun¬ 
try  are  in  position  to  dictate  their  own  terms,  but  their  inability  in  this  re¬ 
spect  will  be  readily  appreciated  when  it  is  remembered  that  fully  one-third  of 
the  total  bituminous  coal  production  of  the  country  is  consumed  by  the  rail¬ 
roads  in  their  various  departments. 

Surely  if  a  certain  fixed  price  was  right  and  just  with  the  war-time  con¬ 
ditions  there  is  no  justification  in  a  lowering  of  the  scale  now  that  the  war  is 
over,  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  mine  wages  and  production 
costs  are  higher  today  than  they  were  when  Government  prices  were  origi¬ 
nally  fixed,  and  we  contend  that  any  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Railroad  Admin¬ 
istration  to  force  a  low  price  at  the  mines  for  railroad  fuel  must  automatically 
force  the  charging  of  an  exorbitant  price  to  the  small  individual  consumers 
located  throughout  the  country. 

It  has  ever  been  the  practice  of  many  of  the  railroad  managements  locat¬ 
ed  in  the  mining  districts  to  take  advantage  of  the  small  operators  located 
along  their  lines,  holding  the  whip  high  in  the  air  in  order  to  secure  low  prices, 
and  the  result  has  been  that  the  individual  buyers,  who  themselves  furnish 
the  railroads  with  freight,  are  forced  to  pay  an  undue  figure  for  their  coal. 
Surely  it  does  not  seem  consistent  that  such  a  policy  should  be  adhered  to 
under  Government  auspices  of  the  railroad  systems  of  the  country,  and  I 
bring  the  facts  to  your  attention,  appealing  to  you  to  intercede  not  in  behalf  of 
the  coal  mine  operators  of  the  country,  but  in  behalf  of  the  steam  coal  con¬ 
sumers  of  your  town  and  county,  who  should  not  be  made  to  pay  a  high  price 
for  coal  in  order  that  the  railroads  may  secure  a  low  price  and  thus  throw  a 
favorable,  though  false,  light  upon  Government  management. 


Coal  on  the  Lakes. 

Although  it  has  been  announced  that  Great  Lakes 
navigation  will  open  April  15,  navigation  is  open 
now  to  some  extent,  there  being  no  ice  in  the  lakes 
owing  to  the  mildness  of  the  winter.  While  it  is 
said  that  some  coal  has  been  moving  to  the  lake 
ports,  representatives  of  operators  in  Chicago  say 
that  there  will  be  no  considerable  movement  in  that 
direction  before  the  first  of  May,  at  the  earliest,  and 
possibly  not  until  May  15. 

There  is  a  large  tonnage  of  coal  already  accumu¬ 
lated  on  the  low'er  lake  docks  at  the  present  time,  it 
is  observed,  and  shippers  are  not  eager  to  send  more 
until  the  docks  are  cleared  and  ready  for  fresh 
shipments.  Besides,  there  is  no  rush,  since  the  north¬ 
ern  markets  are  in  no  immediate  need  of  supplies, 
having  carried  over,  like  other  sections  of  the  coun¬ 
try  unusually  heavy  stocks  owing  to  the  slack  win¬ 
ter  season.  There  are  no  doubts  about  the  boat 
service  being  entirely  adequate  for  all  requirements 
in  due  time,  but  at  present  there  are  no  down  ship¬ 
ments  of  grain  and  ore  in  sight,  so  that  the  lake 
carriers  cannot  be  generally  used,  anyhow. 

Some  shippers  think  there  will  not  be  a  very  active 
opening  up  of  lake  shipments  until  June  1.  They 
declare  that  in  any  event  the  lake  shipping  move¬ 
ment  depends  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  settlement 
of  the  rate  question.  Eastern  shippers  via  the  lakes 
would  like  to  see  a  ruling  that  would  remove  the 
so-called  “double  rate.”  They  point  to  the  fact  that 
most  shippers  of  mid-Western  coal  have  an  all-rail 
through  rate,  while  Eastern  operators  pay  one  rate 
to  the  lower  lake  ports  and  another  from  the  head 
of  the  lakes  inland  to  the  points  of  distribution.  Ad¬ 
justment  of  this  matter  is  considered  to  be  another 
factor  that  may  interfere  with  the  movement  of 
lake  coal  early  this  season.  It  is  said  that  the  esti¬ 
mate  of  tonnage  that  will  be  needed  at  the  head  of 
the  lakes  this  year  is  about  20,000,000  tons. 


Prices  and  Values. 

When  a  laboring  man  got  his  $10  per  week  in 
olden  times  and  flour  per  barrel  and  coal  per  ton 
each  cost  $5,  families  with  from  five  to  ten  children 
and  more  were  not  uncommon  and  they  all  seemed 
healthy  and  happy. 

-  With  the  large  bond  issues  and  commercial  paper 
of  all  kinds  swelled  up  to  constitute  an  inflation  pe¬ 
riod  beyond  anything  in  the  memory  of  our  inhabi¬ 
tants,  is  it  not  best  to  regard  the  dollar  as  50  cents? 
Then  big  prices,  being  divided  by  2,  approximate 
most  all  former  values? 

The  $20  per.  week  laborer  now  buys  the  70  cent 
butter  and  60  cent  eggs,  the  40  cent  meat  and  10 
cent  sugar  and  pays  the  $20  rent  per  month.  His 
coal  costs  $11  instead  of  the  former  $5.50.  In  the 
old  shin-plaster  days  in  the  South,  it  is  said,  a  man 
took  a  wheel-barrow  load  of  current  notes  to  buy 
himself  a  pair  of  shoes.  But  if  you  were  the  printer 
and  the  press  worked  well,  why  repine? 

During  the  period  of  high  superwages  and  over¬ 
time  doubled  as  extras,  before  the  armistice,  men 
got  a  great  deal  more  in  proportion  than  the  in¬ 
creases  in  expenses,  and  while  coal,  like  taxes,  al¬ 
ways  will  be  high  to  the  payers,  a  fair-minded  man, 
examining  the  matter  unselfishly,  will  see  that  hard 
coal  at  least  did  not  get  any  very  great  leeway  from 
the  Fuel  Administration. 

It'  is  to  be  noted  that  the  daily  press  uses  very 
small  type  without  any  display  head-lines  when  Gov. 
Sproul  of  Pennsylvania  finds  that  producers  of 
anthracite  are  not  getting  enough,  while  before  the 
investigation  was  started  scare  heads  in  heavy,  solid 
two-inch  type  were  none  too  big. 

Do  department  stores  ever  get  abused?  Not  if 
they  are  advertisers. 


Shipments  of  bituminous  coal  over  the  Virginian 
Railway  during  February  this  year  amounted  to  266,- 
415  tons,  compared  with  500,321  tons  in  same  month 
of  1918,  a  decrease  of  233,906  tons,  or  46.7  per  cent. 
For  the  two  months  this  year  the  tonnage  trans¬ 
ported  amounted  to  736,124  tons,  against  945,625  tons 
last  year,  a  decrease  of  209,501  tons,  or  22.1  per  cent. 


The  number  of  immigrants  admitted  to  the  United 
States  in  February,  1919,  amounted  to  10,586,  of 
which  6,800  were  male  and  3,786  were  female.  Of 
the  number  admitted  4,908  came  over  the  Canadian 
border,  3,000  over  the  Mexican  border  and  nearly 
500  at  Pacific  Coast  ports.  Few  arrived  at  Atlantic 
ports.  The  outward  movement  was  11,010  during 
February. 


Shipments  of  bituminous  coal  over  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  &  Lake  Erie  R.  R.  during  February  amounted 
to  808,026  tons,  compared  with  1,124,648  tons  in  same 
month  last  year,  a  decrease  of  316,622  tons,  or  28.1 
per  cent.  Coke  tonnage  transported  in  that 
month  amounted  to  465,232  tons,  against  618,779 
tons  last  year,  a  decrease  of  153,547  tons,  or  24.8 
per  cent. 
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March  Tonnage  Shows  Big  Falling  Off. 

Means  Brisk  Business  Later. 

The  shipments  of  anthracite  for  the  month  of 
March,  as  reported  to  the  Anthracite  Bureau  of  In- 
foi  mat  ion,  amounted  to  3,938,908  tons,  which  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  short  month  of  February,  when  the  ship¬ 
ments  were  3,871,932  tons,  by  only  66,996  tons,  or 
less  than  2  per  cent. 

As  compared  with  March,  1918,  when  the  ship¬ 
ments  amounted  to  7,276,777  tons,  the  shipments  this 
year  showed  a  decrease  of  3,337,869  tons,  or  46  per 
cent.  This  almost  unprecedentedly  low  record  for 
March  shipments  of  anthracite  was  unquestionably 
due  to  the  holding  off  of  consumer's  and  dealers  in 
making  purchases,  because  of  the  anticipation  of  a 
possible  reduction  in  price  on  April  1. 

The  statement  issued  by  the  Governor  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  April  4,  has  done  much  to  correct  this  im¬ 
pression  and  a  decided  improvement  has  already  been 
evinced  in  business  for  April,  with  indications  that 
the  demand  and  shipments  will  continue  to  improve 
during  the  next  few  months.  The  public  seems  to 
have  taken  notice  of  the  warning  issued  by  the  U.  S. 
Fuel  Administration  that  unless  consumers  and  deal¬ 
ers  lay  in  their  supplies  during  the  summer  months, 
there  is  serious  danger  of  a  shortage  of  domestic  coal 
next  winter. 

The  shipments  of  anthracite  coal  by  the  different 
companies  for  March,  1919,  and  same  month  in  two 
previous  years,  as  reported  to  the  Anthracite  Bureau 
of  Information,  follow: 


Companies—  1917.  1918.  1919. 

p-  &  R .  1,374,051  1,339,051  667,229 

L-  V .  1,234,871  1,355,933  622,746 

J-  C .  785,209  777,642  309,994 

D-  L.  &  W .  1,162,230  1,155,587  658,694 

D-  &  H .  728,857  861,253  671,829 

penn .  517,704  519,806  338,977 

Erie  .  792,453  864,968  451,572 

O.  &  W . .* .  185,496  199,680  88,116 

L.  &  N.  E .  323,157  366,888  129,751 

Total  .  7,104,028  7,430,808  3,938,908 

*114,953  *154,031  . 

Net  total  .  6,989,075  7,276,777  3,938,908 

Tonnage  for  Three  Months, 

Shipments  by  the  initial  interests  for  the  three 
months  were  : 

Companies—  1917.  1918.  1919. 

P-  &  R .  3,490,923  3,379,179  2,548,841 

L-  V . : . . . .  3,130,405  3,382,681  2,314,470 

J-  C .  1,939,420  2,029,179  1,142,681 

PC  L.  &  W .  3,063,711  3,183,114  2,190,6 67 

D-  &  H .  1,878,530  2,098,927  2,018,803 

Penn .  1,404,830  1,537,485  1,054,067 

Erie  .  2,112,825  2,111,510  1,509,846 

O.  &  W .  493,882  548,394  352,473 

L-  &  N.  E .  833,122  911,399  613,233 

Total  . 18,347,648  19,081,867  13,745,081 

*239,416  *354,625  . 

Net  total  . 18,108,232  18,727,242  13,745,081 


Shipments  for  the  first  three  months  of  1919  de¬ 
creased  4,982,161  tons,  or  26.6  per  cent.,  compared 
with  same  period  of  1918. 

Shipments  for  the  coal  year  were : 

Companies—  1916-1917.  1917-1918.  1918-1919. 

Phila.  &  Reading . 12,915,229  14,798,496  14,007,057 

Lehigh  Valley  . 12,169,141  14,221,783  13,209114 

Cent.  RR.  of  N.  J .  7,270,945  6,872,635  6,238,053 

D„  L.  &  W.  RR . 10,938,844  12,528,523  10,892,222 

Delaware  &  Hud.  Co. .  7,247,090  8,754,113  8,834,560 

Pennsylvania  RR .  5,518,220  5,643,501  5,094,789 

Ene  RR .  7,722,506  8,840,579  8,039,908 

N.  Y.,  Ont.  &  West...  1,925,038  2,065,236  1,837,467 

Leh.  &  New  Eng .  2,858,336  4,027,499  3,514  587 

Total  . 68,566,349  77,752,315  71,667,757 

*789,760  . 

Net  total  . 67,776,589  77,752,315  71,667,757 

*  Lehigh  &  New  England  tonnage  not  included, 
t  Deduction:  Tonnage  reported  by  both  C.  RR  of 
N.  J.  and  L.  &  N.  E.  RR. 


Lakeside  City  Chosen  As  Convention  Place 
and  Demand  for  Recognition  Entered. 

A  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Coal  Merchants’  Association  was  held 
at  Pittsburgh  on  hriday  and  Saturday  of  last  week. 
One  of  the  important  features  before  the  meeting 
was  the  selection  of  a  time  and  place  for  the  next 
annual  convention.  After  friendly  discussion,  in 
which  the  claims  of  various  places  were  strongly 
urged,  Buffalo  was  selected  as  the  place  and  May 
15,  16  and  17  as  the  time. 

Aside  from  this  the  principal  feature  of  general 
interest  was  the  report  of  the  traffic  committee.  This 
is  confidential  as  yet,  but  it  can  be  said  that  it  was 
a  most  interesting  document,  dealing  with  current 
rules  and  regulations  and  leading  up  to  a  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  recently  proposed  scheme  or  plan  for 
governmental  co-operation  in  the  regulation  of  the 
coal  trade. 

The  initial  report  from  Washington  concerning 
this  matter  seemed  to  include  only  the  railroads  and 
coal  producers  as  parties  at  interest,  and  naturally 
this  is  not  to  the  liking  of  the  retail  trade,  which 
plays  an  indispensable  part  in  the  distribution  of  a 
considerable  percentage  of  the  coal  output. 

It  was  made  plain  that  the  dealers  want  to  join 
with  the  railroads  and  the  producers  in  any  negotia¬ 
tions  affecting  the  trade;  it  being  pointed  out  that, 
while  it  is  difficult  to  calculate  the  number  of  retail 
coal  dealers  owing  to  tonnage  being  supplied  by  so 
many  business  interests  that  handle  coal  as  a  side 
line,  as  well  as  by  those  who  are  engaged  exclusively 
in  coal  handling,  the  number  probably  exceeds  50,000 
and  the  amount  of  capital  is  fully  a  quarter  of  a 
billion  dollars. 

In  view  of  these  great  figures,  it  was  stated  very 
plainly  that  the  retail  interests  should  have  direct 
representation  in  any  steps  taken  for  governmental 
co-operation  in  the  regulation  of  the  coal  trade  along 
the  lines  of  recent  proposition,  just  as  the  retail  coal 
trade,  after  considerable  effort,  demonstrated  its 
right  to  have  a  representative  on  Dr.  Garfield’s  staff. 

It  was  made  plain  that  in  any  negotiations  looking 
to  future  regulation  of  the  trade  the  retail  interests 
should  have  a  spokesman,  a  representative  to  be  con¬ 
sulted  upon  all  features  appertaining  to  the  ultimate 
distribution  of  the  tonnage. 


To  Become  Extinct? 

The  rush  of  aliens  from  the  United  States  to  Eu¬ 
rope  is  reported  to  have  reached  a  total  as  high  as 
1,000  a  day.  Noting  that  90  per  cent  of  those  who 
pass  through  this  port  are  Italians,  Byron  R.  New¬ 
ton,  Collector  of  the  Port,  sees  a  serious  effect  upon 
the  labor  market : 

“One  of  the  greatest  needs  in  the  labor  sit¬ 
uation  today  is  for  plain  men  with  plain 
habits  to  do  plain  work.  These  men  have 
been  doing  such  work  for  our  industrial 
establishments,  and  after  they  go  I  cannot  see 
who  is  going  to  do  it.  I  would  rather  have 
men  who  will  build  our  subways  than  men 
who  will  build  Soviets.” 

The  plain  worker  willing  to  do  plain  work  for 
modest  pay  will  soon  be  an  extinct  species  in  the 
United  States. 

Suspended  immigration  has  had  a  dismaying  effect 
upon  the  supply  of  domestic  servants  and  created  a 
problem  that  is  turning  the  head  of  many  a  house¬ 
wife  prematurely  gray. 

Already  the  efficiency  sharps  are  assuring  us  that 
in  the  near  future  housework  will  be  done  only  in 
eight-hour  shifts  by  persons  expecting  the  pay  and 
treatment  of  highly  trained  experts. 

By  the  time  there  is  nobody  to  dig  the  sewers  all 
but  the  very  richest  Americans  will  be  washing  their 
own  dishes  and  making  their  own  beds. 


Bunker  tonnage  supplied  to  vessels  engaged  in  the 
foreign  trade  at  all  ports  in  the  United  States  during 
February  amounted  to  417,841  tons,  against  415,303 
tons  in  corresponding  month  of  1918. 


New  \ork  Trade  Organizes  Committees  to 
Conduct  a  Vigorous  Canvass. 

The  New  Y  ork  coal  trade  has  practically  com¬ 
pleted  its  organization  for  carrying  on  the  Victory 
Liberty  Loan  campaign  which  begins  next  Monday. 
1  he  officers  of  the  general  trade  committee  are  ■ 
Le  Baron  S.  Willard,  chairman;  John  E.  Berwind, 
\  ice-chairman ;  Richard  H.  Williams,  vice-chairman, 
and  Cnarles  S.  Allen,  secretary. 

T  he  membership  of  the  wholesale  committee  is  as 
follows :  Thomas  H.  Watkins,  Charles  F.  Randolph, 
V  ilbur  A.  Marshall,  Charles  D.  Brackenridge, 
Thomas  F.  Farrell,  George  E.  Dickinson  J  F 
Bermingham,  J.  W.  Searles,  Abel  Mishler,  John  W 
Whiteley,  Robert  P.  Magee,  George  M.  Dexter  and 
Joseph  E.  Parsons. 

The  committee  that  will  canvass  the  Manhattan 
retail  trade  is  composed  of  Michael  F.  Burns,  War¬ 
ren  A.  Leonard,  F.  W.  Willenbrock,  John  J.  Gordon, 
Nicholas  L.  Stokes,  S.  A.  Wertheim,  George  W. 
Eltz,  and  Frederick  Rheinfrank. 

Hartwell  A.  Wilkins  and  Benjamin  Weeks  will 
solicit  subscriptions  among  the  wood  dealers  of  Man¬ 
hattan. 

The  Bronx  committee  is  headed  by  Olin  J. 
Stephens. 

Brooklyn  Dealers  Lay  Their  Plans. 

Walter  H.  Nelson,  head  of  Z.  O.  Nelson  &  Son 
and  president  of  the  Brooklyn  Coal  Exchange,  is 
chairman  of  the  Brooklyn  committee,  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  which  are  Frank  D.  Tuttle,  Rudolph  Reimer, 
Jr.,  Richard  J.  Wulff,  Joseph  L.  Greason  and  Samuel 
Drummond. 

In  Queens  County  the  coal  trade  is  not  organized 
for  this  work  along  the  same  lines  as  in  other 
boroughs.  Each  community  has  a  committee  of 
business  men  who  solicit  subscriptions  from  all 
trades,  including  coal  dealers.  In  some  cases  these 
committees  are  headed  by  coal  men.  Bernard  Suy- 
dam,  for  instance,  is  chairman  of  the  Elmhurst  com¬ 
mittee,  while  John  B.  Reimer  will  act  in  a  similar 
capacity  in  Ozone  Park. 

W.  E.  Gannon,  of  the  Summers  Supply  Co.,  West 
Lew  Brighton,  has  charge  of  the  work  of  canvassing 
the  coal  dealers  of  Richmond  Borough. 

Should  Subscribe  Through  Trade  Committee. 

Chairman  Willard  desires  to  impress  upon  the 
members  of  the  trade  that  it  is  necessary  not  only 
to_  subscribe  liberally,  but  to  see  that  the  coal  com¬ 
mittee  receives  credit  for  the  amount  subscribed  in 
each  individual  case. 

“The  record  of  the  industry  in  the  previous  loan 
is  one  which  we  can  all  be  proud  of,  and  we  must 
make  good  in  this  last  call,”  says  Mr.  Willard.  “Let 
us  remember  that  it  is  from  our  coal  business  that 
we  get  the  wherewithal  to  buy  bonds,  and  therefore 
be  sure  that  the  industry  gets  the  proper  credit  for 
purchases  made  by  the  coal  people. 

“The  call  of  your  industry,  organized  for  these 
campaigns,  should  be  stronger  than  demands  that 
may  be  made  upon  us  in  our  home  communities  or 
from  other  channels.  Buy  your  bonds  through  and 
give  credit  to  your  coal  trade  committee.  Every 
member  of  the  wholesale  and  retail  trade  will  re¬ 
ceive  a  visit  from  a  member  of  the  committee  pre¬ 
pared  to  arrange  the  purchase  of  bonds. 

“Our  quota  will  be  reasonable — not  over  $10,000,- 
000  for  the  wholesale  and  retail  trade  in  the  greater 
city— more  in  line  with  what  we  can  do  than  the 
$20,000,000  allotted  in  the  Fourth  Loan.” 


Shipments  of  bituminous  coal  over  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  &  Reading  Ry.  during  February  amounted  to 
1,202,085  tons,  compared  with  1,362,702  tons  in  the 
corresponding  month  last  year,  a  decrease  of  160,617 
tons,  or  11.7  per  cent.  For  the  two  months  this 
year  tonnage  carried  amounted  to  2,687,244  tons, 
against  2,762.859  tons  last  year,  a  decrease  of  75,615 
tons,  or  2.7  per  cent. 


If  Old  Glory  means  anything  to  you,  Buy  Victory 
Liberty  Bonds. 
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Editorial  Notes. 

Germany  is  not  so  absorbed  in  military  affairs 
but  what  the  miners  have  the  time  and  inclination 
to  talk  about  a  six-hour  working  day  and  press  their 
demands  with  considerable  firmness. 

When  a  forest  is  aflame  or  a  prairie  is  fire  swept, 
the  wild  animals,  filled  with  fear,  stream  out  into 
the  open  and  lie  down  together,  too  scared  to  fight 
or  slay.  During  the  war  and  the  scarcity  of  coal 
all  dealers  under  strict  Fuel  Administration  disci¬ 
pline  were  compelled  to  work  together  for  the  com¬ 
mon  good.  Now  that  these  restraints  are  removed 
the  old  battle  for  unfair  supremacy  has  again  started. 
With  an  education  for  centuries,  almost,  along  lines 
that  used  the  old  slogan  “Competition  is  the  life  of 
trade”  it  seems  impossible  to  show  -to  some  that 
the  more  sensible  and  true  saying  is  “Cooperation 
is  the  correct  plan  to  follow.” 

The  question  as  to  the  value  of  services  rendered 
by  the  jobber  blazes  forth  again  in  a  spirited  article 
in  the  West  Virginia  Mining  News,  which  claims 
that  there  is  a  regularly  organized  systematic  cam¬ 
paign  of  price-slashing  afoot,  in  which  the  coal  job¬ 
bers  with  very  few  exceptions  join  in  with  the  con¬ 
sumers,  etc.  It  is  unfortunate  that  there  is  so  much 
more  feeling  between  various  branches  of  the  indus¬ 
try  than  there  was  in  earlier  years,  and  manifestly 
there  is  a  growing  need  of  the  three  National  asso¬ 
ciations,  with  their  subordinate  bodies  and  affiliations 
to  protect  the  interests  of  their  constituencies.  The 
situation  is  something  like  the  armed  truce  in 
F.urope  before  the  war,  each  nation  increasing  its 
armament  to  the  extent  of  its  capabilities. 

The  Wenonah,  N.  J.,  experiment  in  municipal 
ownership,  which  has  attracted  some  attention, 
seems  to  have  been  of  very  smajl  order,  simply  in¬ 
volving  the  unloading  of  coal  from  cars  and  deliv¬ 
ery  direct  to  consumers,  without  the  usual  overhead 
expense  of  the  established  retail  coal  merchant  who 
carries  a  stock  of  coal  for  the  benefit  of  his  trade 
at  all  times  when  able  to  procure  it,  and  who  by 
his  willingness  to  serve  and  the  making  of  prepara¬ 
tions  to  protect  his  customers,  is  certainly  entitled 
to  a  fair  commercial  profit.  If  the  coal  supply  of 
cities  and  towns  depended  upon  the  prospective  ar¬ 
rival  of  certain  cars,  as  in  the  case  of  some  munici¬ 
pal  ownership  plans,  there  would  be  many  an 
anxious  day  spent  by  the  average  consumer,  we  feel 
sure. 

The  possibility  that  if  coal  is  sold  to  the  railroads 
at  a  reduced  price  some  of  it  may  be  turned  over  to 
industrials  as  an  “accommodation”  is  one  reason  why 
operators  are  opposed  to  making  any  concessions. 
During  the  war  the  railroads  supplied  considerable 
tonnage  to  manufacturers  along  their  respective 
lines,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  get  a  ruling  from 
the  Fuel  Administration  authorizing  them  to  charge 
the  regular  15-cent  jobbers’  commission  on  such 
sales.  The  point  is  made  that  if  the  carriers  are 
given  a  specially  low  price  on  their  contracts  they 
could,  by  contracting  for  more  than  they  need,  ob¬ 
tain  a  surplus  for  sale  to  industrial  consumers  at 
less  than  the  latter  could  buy  for  in  the  open  mar¬ 
ket.  A  profit  of  10  or  15  cents  on  these  transactions 
would  help  pay  the  recent  $65,000,000  wage  increase. 

A  very  interesting  sidelight  on  Government  opera¬ 
tion  or  control  is  conveyed  by  recent  newspaper 
statements  relative  to  an  average  profit  of  4  per  cent 
on  the  railroads  of  Great  Britain  being  transformed 
into  a  loss  equal  to  some  2  or  3  per  cent,  of  in¬ 
vested  capital  since  the  lines  have  been  under  Gov¬ 
ernment  control,  notwithstanding  very  heavy  in¬ 
creases  in  rates  charged  for  freight  and  passenger 
service.  Increases  in  wages  have  been  very  large, 
and  probably  something  of  the  sort  was  but  right 
and  proper  in  view  of  the  remarkably  small  wages 
paid,  even  to  some  railrtiad  men  in  responsible  posi¬ 
tions,  on  the  English  lines,  but  even  making  due  al¬ 
lowance  for  this  circumstance  it  would  appear  that 
Government  management  has  brought  about  a  debit 
balance  on  the  other  side  qvite  as  definitely  as  it  has 
on  this  side. 


Welcome  the  boys  with  Victory  Bonds ! 


Foreign  Trade  Opportunities. 

The  Bureau  of1  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
Washington,  reports  the  following  inquiries  for 
American  coal  from  foreign  countries : 

No.  29,043. — A  firm  in  Spain  desires  to  be  placed 
in  touch  with  coal  shippers  for  the  purchase  of  gas 
and  steam  coal  for  that  market.  Quotations  should 
be  given  f.  o.  b.  port  of  departure.  References. 

No.  29,044. — A  wholesale  coal  dealer  in  Sweden 
wishes  to  purchase  steam  coal  for  use  in  smithys,  gas, 
and  for  briquets,  etc.  Quotations  should  be  given 
f.  o.  b.  Cash  will  be  paid.  Reference. 

Names  and  addresses  of  the  inquirers  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  communicating  with  the  Bureau  and  men¬ 
tioning  key  numbers. 


H.  C.  Rizer,  at  present  chief  clerk  of  the  U.  S. 
Geological  Survey,  was  one  of  the  “boy  colonels” 
of  the  Civil  War.  Enlisting  as  a  sergeant,  he  be¬ 
came  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Third  Maryland  In¬ 
fantry,  in  command  at  the  age  of  20,  and  achieved 
the  full  rank  of  colonel  before  he  was  21. 


Changes  in  Peabody  Personnel. 

The  Peabody  Coal  Co.  announces  that  A.  W. 
Hamilton,  who  has  been  its  Southwestern  Sales 
Agent,  with  headquarters  in  St.  Louis,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Sales  Manager  and  will  make  his  head¬ 
quarters  in  the  general  offices  of  the  company  in 
the  McCormick  Building,  Chicago. 

G.  A.  Miller,  who  has  been  associated  with  Mr. 
Hamilton  in  the  St.  Louis  office,  will  continue  in 
charge  of  that  office. 

The  company  also  announces  that  H.  P.  McCue 
has  been  appointed  Northeastern  Sales  Agent,  with 
headquarters  in  the  Marine  Trust  Company  Build¬ 
ing,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Mr.  McCue  has  lately  been  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  Government  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  in  the  handling  of  the  Canadian  fuel  sit¬ 
uation  during  the  war. 


Fare  from  France— Victory  Liberty  Loan  Bonds. 


If  Old  Glory  means  anything  to  you,  Buy  Victory 
Liberty  Bonds. 
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Coal  Output  Slumps. 

lirst  Week  in  April  Makes  Poor  Showing 
in  Both  Anthracite  and  Bituminous. 

Bituminous  production  took  another  downward 
dip  during  the  week  ending  April  5,  the  report  of  the 
U.  S.  Geological  Survey  placing  the  output  of  the 
country  at  7,005,000  net  tons,  or  nearly  half  a  million 
tons  less  than  in  the  preceding  week. 

Estimates  for  the  calendar  year  to  date  give  the 
soft  coal  output  as  113,329,000  net  tons,  as  against 
144,591,000  tons  for  the  same  period  in  1918. 

The  following  table  shows  the  trend  of  production 
in  recent  weeks,  with  comparisons  covering  the  same 
period  of  1918: 

Net  tons. 


Week  ending — 

1919. 

1918. 

March  1 . 

.  8,090,000 

11,607,000 

March  8 . 

11,617,000 

March  15 . 

.  8,050,000 

11,040,000 

March  22 . 

.  7,484,000 

11,121,000 

March  29 . 

.  7,460,000 

11,006,000 

April  5 . , . 

.  7,005,000 

9,285,000 

Shipments  by  Districts. 


Shipments  from  some  of  the  leading  bituminous 
districts  during  the  last  three  weeks  for  which  figures 
are  available  are  shown  below : 

Cars. 


Apr.  5. 

Mar.  29. 

Mar.  22. 

Central  Penn . 

.  21,440 

22,184 

21,040 

Western  Penn . 

.  5,955 

5,636 

5,510 

Cumb.-Pied. -Somerset  .. 

.  4,512 

4,669 

4,210 

Fairmont  . 

.  3,857 

4,199 

3,834 

Ohio . . 

.  12,143 

13,730 

12,572 

Smokeless,  East.  Ky.,  etc. 

.  18,151 

18,016 

18,313 

Ill.,  Ind.,  West.  Ky . 

.  26,251 

30,377 

34,763 

Anthracite  Tonnages. 

The  observance  of  April  1  as  a  holiday  (Eight- 
Hour  Day)  caused  production  to  drop  in  the  anthra¬ 
cite  region,  the  weekly  output  since  March  1  being 
shown  in  the  following  table: 


Week  ending —  Net  tons. 

March  1 .  1,102,000 

March  8  .  989,000 

March  15 .  1,206,000 

March  22 .  1,221,000 

March  29 .  1,437,000 

April  5.. .  1,272,000 


Compared  with  last  year,  the  anthracite  output 
for  the  first  week  in  April  shows  a  decrease  of  about 
600,000  tons,  or  33  per  cent. 

G.  J.  THOMAS. 

Vice-President  and  General  Manager  Lackawanna 
County  Coal  Co. 

G.  J.  Thomas,  son  of  W.  G.  Thomas,  a  prominent 
mining  engineer,  has  been  appointed  vice-president 
and  general  manager  of  the  Lackawanna  County  Coal 
Co.  and  has  established  offices  in  the  Miners’  and 
Mechanics’  Bank  building  on  Main  street,  Carbon- 
dale. 

Mr.  Thomas  has  been  connected  with  coal  mining 
activities  since  1898  when  he  bought  the  Butler  Col¬ 
liery  and  formed  the  Black  Diamond  Coal  Co.,  which 
he  managed  until  1906,  when  it  was  purchased  by 
the  Scranton  Coal  Co.  After  that  Mr.  Thomas  op¬ 
erated  in  Schuylkill  County  until  two  years  ago, 
when  he  bought  the  Falls  Mining  Co.  from  Patterson 
&  Giles.  This  is  one  of  the  companies  which  was 
consolidated  in  interest  to  form  the  Lackawanna 
County  Coal  Co.,  the  others  being  the  West  Moun¬ 
tain  Coal  Co.  and  the  Northeast  Coal  Co. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Northeast  breaker  will 
be  the  one  used  for  preparing  the  coal  from  all  three 
operations,  the  other  two  being  dismantled.  The 
Northeast  breaker  will  be  modernized  and  electric 
power,  furnished  by  the  Scranton  Electric  Co.,  will 
be  introduced  in  all  three  mines. 


The  annual  convention  of  the  Illinois  and  Wiscon¬ 
sin  Retail  Coal  Dealers’  Association  will  be  held  at 
Rockford,  Ill.,  June  4  and  5. 


Preparation  of  Anthracite  Back  to  Normal. 


E.  W.  Parker,  Director  of  Anthracite  Bureau  of  Information,  Says  He  Is  Convinced  That 
Former  Quality  Standards  Have  Been  Fully  Restored  Since  November. 


In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  the 
following  comment  was  made  with  reference  to  coal 
and  commodity  prices : 

“With  the  mechanical  accuracy  of  statistics  issued 
by  the  Anthracite  Bureau  of  Information  concerning 
the  price  of  coal,  there  is  probably  no  fault  to  be 
found ;  but  these  comparisons  of  that  commodity 
with  others  leave  something  to  be  said.  It  is  shown 
that  the  prices  of  anthracite  today  are  only  from  50 
to  56  per  cent,  higher  than  they  were  early  in  1914, 
depending  upon  the  size  or  grade,  whereas  steel  and 
iron  products  have  advanced  90  to  132  per  cent,  and 
foodstuffs  at  the  wholesale  markets  from  102  to  132 
per  cent.  Bituminous  coal,  averaged  for  all  grades, 
has  advanced  but  44  per  cent. 

Producers  are  not  to  be  held  responsible  for  the 
vagaries  of  local  retail  prices,  to  which  no  doubt 
much  of  the  general  dissatisfaction  over  the  deva¬ 
stating  expense  of  existence  could  be  traced.  As  to 
anthracite  prices,  however,  the  householder  has  been 
forced  to  reckon  not  only  with  what  he  pays  per  ton 
but  also  with  the  larger  admixture  of  rock  and  slate 
which  at  least  some  of  the  producers  have  been 
marketing  along  with  their  coal  and  at  the  same 
price. 

“Instances  are  not  lacking  in  which  users  of  an¬ 
thracite  consumed  as  much  in  the  extraordinarily 
mild  winter  now  past  as  in  the  long,  severe  winter 
season  preceding.  The  difference,  of  course,  was  in 
the  quality  of  the  coal  delivered  them.” 

War  Deterioration  Only  Temporary. 

With  reference  to  this  matter  E.  W.  Parker, 
Director  of  the  Anthracite  Bureau  of  Information, 
in  a  letter  to  Saward’s  Journal  says : 

“You  are  as  familiar  as  anyone  with  the  care  that 


is  taken  in  the  preparation  of  anthracite,  and  you 
know,  of  course,  as  well  as  I  do  that  during  the  war 
period  with  the  shortage  of  labor  and  with  the  ex¬ 
treme  demand  ,for  coal,  it  was  not  possible  at  all 
times  to  obtain  as  clean  preparation  as  is  customary, 
but  I  cleave  firmly  to  the  belief  that  under  ordinary 
conditions  there  is  a  very  small  percentage  of  do¬ 
mestic  sizes,  or  steam  sizes  for  that  matter,  leaving 
the  anthracite  region  that  is  not  up  to  what  is  known 
as  ‘standard  specifications.’ 

For  the  domestic  sizes  of  coal,  these  specifica¬ 
tions  provide  that  the  foreign  matter  shall  not  ex¬ 
ceed  the  following: 


Slate. 

Rock,  etc.  Bone. 


Egg  .  2%  2% 

Stove  .  4  3 

Chestnut  .  5-7  5 


‘  These  were  the  specifications  approved  of,  and 
adopted  by  the  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration  in  its  in¬ 
spection  of  coal  shipped  from  the  anthracite  region 
during  the  time  the  industry  was  under  the  control 
of  the  Fuel  Administration.  The  dealers  are  probably 
familiar  with  these  specifications  and  when  the  per¬ 
centages  of  impurities  in  the  coal  received  exceed 
those  provided  in  the  standard  table,  I  suppose  the 
dealer  would  have  the  right  to  reject  the  coal  or 
demand  an  allowance  on  his  bill,  which,  of  course, 
should  be  passed  along  to  his  customer. 

Taking  it  ‘by  and  large,’  I  am  thoroughly  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  quality  of  anthracite  shipped  from 
the  anthracite  regiton  at  the  present  time  and  at 
any  time  since  the  war  pressure  was  removed  has 
been  as  good  as  it  has  ever  been  in  the  history  of 
the  trade.” 


Labor  Shortage  Impends. 

Bankers  Association  Says  1,300,000  Foreign¬ 
ers  Will  Return  to  Europe. 

The  Savings  Bank  Section  of  the  American  Bank¬ 
ers  Association  is  authority  for  the  statement  that 
1,300,000  foreign-born  residents  of  this  country  either 
have  gone  back  to  their  native  lands  since  the  sign¬ 
ing  of  the  armistice  or  are  preparing  to  go  back  as 
soon  as  they  can  secure  passports  and  transportation. 
It  is  estimated  that  these  aliens  will  take  with  them 
something  like  four  billion  dollars,  and  this  fact  is 
causing  the  bankers  considerable  worry. 

To  coal  operators  and  manufacturers,  however,  this 
immense  outward  flow  of  foreigners  spells  a  labor 
shortage  of  alarming  proportions,  and  higher  prices 
for  coal  when  the  demand  picks  up.  While  some 
may  say  that  the  estimate  of  1,300,000  is  too  high,  it 
is  a  fact  that  every  passenger-carrying  ship  leaving 
for  continental  Europe  is  crowded  with  steerage  pas¬ 
sengers  and  thousands  of  passports  have  been  is¬ 
sued  to  people  who  are  waiting  for  the  first  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  take  ship.  It  must  be  remembered,  too, 
that  many  others  are  deterred  from  trying  to  travel 
at  this  time  by  the  knowledge  of  the  difficulties  in¬ 
volved,  but  they  will  go  as  soon  as  it  is  easier  to 
get  across. 

There  are  also  many  thousands  of  Austrians,  Hun¬ 
garians  and  other  foreigners  classed  as  enemy  aliens 
who  are  not  allowed  to  return  to  their  native  coun¬ 
tries  now.  They  constitute  another  large  class  who 
will  leave  these  shores  when  the  peace  treaty  is 
signed  and  they  are  at  liberty  to  go  or  stay. 

Altogether,  it  would  seem  that  there  is  every  rea¬ 
son  to  expect  a  serious  labor  shortage  as  soon  as 
industrial  revival  creates  a  big  demand  for  workers. 
This  shortage  promises  to  be  especially  severe  in 
the  case  of  unskilled  or  semi-skilled  workmen,  such 
as  are  employed  in  large  numbers  about  coal  mines. 


“Victory” — the  Fifth  Loan  ! 


Philadelphia  Notes. 

Joseph  Welsh,  of  Welsh  Bros.,  the  Old  York  Road 
retailers,  accompanied  John  A.  Coon,  of  the  Van 
Wickle  sales  force,  on  a  two-day  automobile  trip 
though  the  anthracite  region  recently. 

Another  Manayunk  firm  has  gone  in  for  automobile 
delivery  in  order  to  negotiate  the  hills  of  that  almost 
mountainous  suburb.  This  time  it  is  the  Cute  Coal 
Co.,  who  have  just  added  a  fine  new  truck  to  their 
delivery  equipment. 

Colonel  Daniel  B.  Wentz,  president  of  the  J.  S. 
Wentz  Co .,  has  arrived  home  after  a  year  spent  in 
the  service  of  the  U.  S.  Army  in  France.  He  was 
chief  of  the  fuel  and  forage  division  of  the  Quarter¬ 
master’s  Department,  first  being  assigned  to  the  staff 
of  Major-General  Goethals,  and  later  with  General 
Pershing. 

His  injuries  proving  more  serious  than  at  first 
thought,  Charles  E.  Freas,  the  Norristown  retailer, 
who  was  recently  murderously  assaulted  in  his  office 
by  a  robber,  has  just  been  enabled  to  leave  the  hos¬ 
pital.  He  is  now  doing  nicely,  although  still  confined 
to  his  home.  He  expects  to  return  to  his  business 
very  shortly. 

Wm.  Mills,  of  the  Wm.  Mills  Ice  &  Coal  Co.,  69th 
street  and  Church  Lane,  has  just  purchased  for  him¬ 
self  a  dandy  home,  located  at  6813  Woodland  avenue. 
Billy’s  good  luck  seems  to  stick  to  him,  for  over  a 
year  ago  he  gave  up  the  ice  end  of  his  business,  after 
having  made  a  specialty  of  selling  natural  ice  for 
many  years,  and  now  the  fact  that  we  have  had  an 
absolutely  iceless  winter  doesn’t  bother  him  a  bit. 

C.  E.  Henderson,  formerly  general  manager  of 
the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  C.  &  I.  Co.,  died  a  few 
days  ago  at  his  home  in  Easton,  Md.  He  was  con¬ 
nected  with  the  P.  &  R.  C.  &  I.  Co.  until  1903,  re¬ 
tiring  at  that  time  as  first  vice-president.  Mr.  Hen¬ 
derson  was  also  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War,  and  a 
graduate  of  the  medical  department  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  although  he  never  practiced  as  a 
physician. 
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At  the  L  nited  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  con¬ 
vention,  to  be  held  in  St.  Louis  on  April  29  and  30 
and  May  1,  the  National  Retail  Coal  Merchants’  As¬ 
sociation  will  be  represented  by  John  E.  Lloyd,  of 
Philadelphia,  and  T.  Percy  Bryan,  of  Kansas  City. 


It  is  reported  from  Madrid  that  the  governments 
of  Spain  and  Great  Britain  have  entered  into  an 
agreement  whereby  England  will  permit  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  Spanish  oranges  and  will  ship  to  Spain  150,000 
tons  of  coal  a  month. 


The  Thomas  anthracite  colliery,  near  Shenandoah, 
owned  by  the  Madeira-Hill  interests,  is  being  electri¬ 
fied  All  the  hoists,  pumps,  fans,  etc.,  will  be  changed 
from  steam  to  electric  propulsion. 


The  Davis  Coal  and  Coke  Co. 

CONTINENTAL  BUILDING  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Miners  and  Shippers  of 

DAVIS,  THOMAS  and  ORENDA 

Bituminous  Coals 

FOR  BY-PRODUCT,  BUNKER,  EXPORT,  SMITHING,  DOMESTIC  AND  STEAM  USE. 

MINES  ON  THE  BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  AND  WESTERN  MARYLAND  RAILROADS. 


SHIPPING  PIERS:  NEW  YORK 


PHILADELPHIA 


and  BALTIMORE 


G.  B.  ST.  GEORGE, 

President 


TELEPHONE;  CORTLAND  1038 


L.  V.  BERMINGHAM, 

Secretary  and  Treasurer* 


St.  George  Coal  Co. 

149  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 

Anthracite  Bituminous 


WILLARD,  SUTHERLAND  $  CO. 

BEST  GRADES  PENNSYLVANIA  and  WEST  VIRGINIA  STEAM  COALS 

Bunker  Contractors  at  All  United  States  and  Foreign  Ports 

Main  Office:  8  BRIDGE  STREET,  NEW  YORK  And  at  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Newport  News,  Norfolk  and  Charleston 
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Scoop  Conveyor  Cuts  Yard  Labor  Costs. 

New  Type  of  Portable  Loader  and  Unloader  Enables  Retail  Dealers  to  Handle  Coal  Rapidly 
From  Ground  Storage  to  Trucks  and  Reduce  the  Expense  Per  Ton. 


A  new  type  of  portable  conveyor,  which  cuts  the 
labor  of  feeding  one-half,  is  shown  in  the  accompany¬ 
ing  illustrations.  The  most  distinctive  feature  of 
the  machine,  called  the  scoop  conveyor,  is  the  scoop 
on  the  feeding  end,  which  can  be  pushed  or  com¬ 
pletely  buried  into  the  material  to  be  conveyed.  This 
makes  it  possible  to  simply  scrape  the  material  onto 
the  carrying  belt  instead  of  lifting  it  up  by  shovelfuls 
into  the  feeding  hoppers  of  ordinary  conveyors. 

Another  exclusive  feature  of  this  machine  is  the 
construction  of  the  sides  or  skirt  plates  as  they  are 
called.  These  form  a  trough  which  enables  a  12-inch 
wide  belt  to  equal  in  carrying  capacity  a  20-inch 
ordinary  troughed  belt.  This  is  readily  understood 


when  one  remembers  that  on  a  troughed  belt  the 
material  is  carried  in  the  center  or  trough,  that  on 
the  sides  falling  into  the  trough  or  rolling  back, 
whereas  the  side  plates  on  the  scoop  conveyor  hold 
the  material  together  giving  the  whole  width  of  the 
belt  carrying  effectiveness. 

It  is  due  to  the  skirt  plates,  also,  that  a  24  foot 
long  scoop  conveyor  will  convey  material  as  high  as 
a  30  foot  troughed  belt.  The  resultant  saving  in 


belt  expense  is  considerable,  as  two  new  12  inch  by 
24  foot  scoop  conveyor  belts  can  be  purchased  for 
the  price  of  one  20  inch  by  30  foot  troughed  conveyor 
belt. 

The  money  savings  resulting  from  the  use  of  a 
scoop  conveyor  are  due,  first,  to  the  saving  in  labor, 
second,  to  the  speed  at  which  material  is  conveyed. 
In  comparison  with  handling  material  by  hand,  one 
or  two  men  with  a  scoop  conveyor  will  do  the  same 


work  as  from  lour  to  twelve  men,  depending  upon 
conditions.  The  scoop  conveyor  will  load  trucks  in 
one-fourth  to  one-sixth  the  time  required  by  men 
shovelling.  It  often  enables  one  truck  to  do  the 
work  of  two  trucks  and  of  getting  two  days’  work 
done  in  one  day. 

The  carrying  capacity  of  the  scoop  conveyor,  based 
on  handling  coal,  is  one  ton  per  minute,  provided 
a  sufficient  amount  of  coal  is  maintained  at  the  re¬ 
ceiving  end  of  the  machine.  If  the  storage  pile  is 
of  sufficient  height,  one  man  can  easily  feed  one 
ton  in  one  and  a  half  minutes,  or  if  the  pile  is  low, 
he  may  require  from  two  to  four  minutes.  Where 
speed  is  required  two  men  may  be  provided  for  feed¬ 


ing.  In  unloading  hopper  bottom  cars  the  machine 
and  one  man  can  remove  one  ton  per  minute. 

Large  size  coal,  coke,  crushed  stone,  etc.,  fed  by 
one  man  require  from  three  to  six  minutes  for  one 
tone  or  half  that  time  with  two  men. 

The  electric  motor  or  gasoline  engine  mounted 
under  the  frame  transmits  power  to  the  conveyor  by 
means  of  a  chain  and  sprocket  connection  to  a  shaft 
extending  beneath  the  conveyor.  From  a  sprocket 


on  the  other  end  of  this  shaft  the  power  in  turn,  is 
transmitted  to  the  driving  sprocket,  located  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  conveyor. 

For  catalog  and  other  information,  address  the 
manufacturers,  The  Portable  Machinery  Co.,  Inc., 
Passaic,  N.  T. 


If  Old  Glory  means  anything  to  you,  Buy  Victory 
Liberty  Bonds. 


Cessation  of  Immigration. 

Stoppage  of  Increase  of  Foreign  Population 
Has  Direct  Bearing  on  Labor  Problem. 

Recent  comments  by  the  Director  General  of  Rail¬ 
roads  with  reference  to  the  labor  question,  his  will¬ 
ingness  to  let  supply  and  demand  fix  the  price  of  coal 
and  steel,  without  regard  to  the  effect  of  this  pro¬ 
gram  on  employees  in  those  lines,  gives  particular 
significance  to  an  article  concerning  immigration  and 
the  labor  supply  recently  appearing  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly. 

The  author,  Don  D.  Lescohier,  writes  in  an  inter¬ 
esting  way  relative  to  the  probable  effect  of  the 
cutting  off  of  the  great  source  of  crude  labor  so 
essential  to  the  coal  and  iron  industries.  While  he 
does  not  refer  specifically  to  them,  it  is  well  known 
how  largely  those  two  industries  are  interested  in  a 
normal  flow  of  immigration.  The  decrease  from 
1,218,480  immigrants  in  1914  to  110,618  in  1918  is 
bound  to  have  a  notable  effect  upon  all  industries 
which  depend  largely  upon  foreign  labor  for  the 
rough  work  of  their  establishments,  particularly  when 
this  change  of  conditions  is  accompanied  by  emigra¬ 
tion  which  results  in  a  decrease  rather  than  an  in¬ 
crease,  by  reason  of  passenger  traffic  movement. 

Mr.  Lescohier  takes  the  position  that  there  has 
really  been  a  continuous  over-supply  of  labor  in  the 
past  and  indicates  that  employers  have  relied  upon 
an  ever-present  throng  at  the  mill-gates  from  whom 
they  could  make  a  selection ;  relying,  he  asserts,  on 
this  fact  and  having  an  extravagant  proportion  of 
labor  turn-over  each  year  rather  than  trying  to  de¬ 
velop  a  steady  working  force  which  yields  the  best 
results.  He  suggests  a  more  careful  cultivation  of 
the  labor  supply  in  the  future,  with  a  view  to  get¬ 
ting  more  work  from  a  less  number. 

Such  a  proposition  reminds  us  of  a  story  that  was 
told  when  William  McAdoo,  the  former  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  was  Police  Commissioner  of 
New  York  and  undertook  to  develop  something  in 
the  way  of  an  up-lift  or  welfare  program.  One  paper 
staled  that  the  proposition  might  work  among  a  lot 
of  honest,  innocent  sailor  lads,  but  was  hardly  likely 
to  make  a  hit  with  a  New  York  “cop.” 

So  it  might  be  said  that  certain  altruistic  proposi¬ 
tions  with  regard  to  the  handling  of  labor  may  be 
very  fine  in  theory,  but  there  are  too  many  folks 
who  are  always  striving  “to  put  something  over  on 
the  boss”  to  assure  the  unfailing  success  thereof. 
Human  nature  develops  enough  individual  initiative 
along  this  line,  and  when  added  to  that  there  are  the 
activities  of  the  I.  W.  W.,  the  man  who  employs  a 
large  number  of  the  lower  grades  of  working  peo¬ 
ple,  or  indeed  is  responsible  for  the  management  of 
any  large  industrial  corporation,  certainly  has  some 
problems  on  his  hands. 


Baltimore  Happenings. 

Seven  vessels  have  cleared  from  here  with  export 
coal  during  the  past  week,  a  feature  of  this  move¬ 
ment  being  that  two  cargoes  were  destined  for  Hol¬ 
land.  The  tonnage  going  to  the  various  destina¬ 
tions  was  as  follows :  Rotterdam,  4.794  tons ;  Am¬ 
sterdam,  3,421  tons ;  Peru,  2,620  tons ;  Cuba  (two 
cargoes),  3,773  tons;  Brazil  (two  cargoes),  7,599 
tons. 

The  Government  Proving  Ground  at  Aberdeen, 
Md.,  is  in  the  market  for  about  42,000  tons  of 
bituminous  coal  for  that  point  and  Edgewood  Ar¬ 
senal,  nearby.  The  Army  Hospital  at  Fort  Mc¬ 
Henry  is  out  for  bids  on  48,000  tons  of  coal. 

Nearly  $100,000  damage  was  done  to  the  coal 
yards  of  Rohrer  Brothers  at  Hagerstown,  Md.,  by  a 
fire  that  broke  out  there  last  Monday  morning. 

The  Consolidation  Coal  Co.  has  taken  $500,000 
worth  of  bonds  of  the  new  Victory  Loan  issue. 


George  M.  Dexter,  of  New  York,  president  of  the 
American  Wholesale  Coal  Association,  was  in  Chi¬ 
cago  last  week-end  on  route  to  Milwaukee.  He 
talked  up  association  affairs  and  the  convention  to 
be  held  in  June. 


Portable  Conveyor  with  Bagger  Attachment  Loading  Up  for  Wagon  Deliveries. 
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Are  You 


Interested  in  the  Operation 
of  a  Coal  Mine? 

Ci  If  you  are  financially  interested  in  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  a  coal  mine  you  should  investigate  the  service 
we  can  offer  you.  We  are  giving  our  clients  the  benefit 
of  thirty  years  successful  experience  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  and  operation  of  coal  mines. 

Cl  We  have  developed  principles  of  practice 
which  are  most  valuable  now  when  after-war  condi¬ 
tions  demand  highly  capable  supervision  of  coal 
properties. 

CWe  undertake  the  management  of  mines 
with  or  without  a  separate  agreement  for  the  sale  of 
the  output.  Our  broad  service  includes  also  the 
financing  of  mines,  appraising  coal  lands,  engineering 
and  supervision  of  construction.  In  addition  we  act  as 
agent  for  the  purchase  of  the  fuel  supply  of  manufac¬ 
turers,  railroads  and  dealers. 

CAn  inquiry  will  bring  an  explanation  of  our 

service. 

PEABODY  COAL  COMPANY 

332  So.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 


ENERGY  COAL 

A  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  coal,  mined  in 
Southern  Illinois  and 
the  equal  of  any  coal 
produced  there. 

Southern  Illinois 
produces  the  best 
coal  mined  in  the 
state. 


Mined  and  Sold  by 

TAYLOR  COAL  CO 

Old  Colony  Bldg. 
CHICAGO 

Wright  Bldg.,  St.  Louis 
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THOMAS  J.  SCULLY 


NO.  i  BROADWAY 

NEW  YORK 


TUGS 

BARGES 


COAST 

TOWING 

FREIGHTING 

WRECKING 
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TUGS  &  BARGES  owned. by  me,  carry  a  BAND  (WHITE) 
and  a re  always  "TUNED"  up  fur  business. 

GIVE-ME- A-RING.  TELEPHONE  866!  BOWUNG  GREEN 
Towing  end  Freighting  on  Long  Island  Sound  *  Specialty 
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New  York  Harbor,  Hudson  River, 
Long  Island  Sound 
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New  York  Notes. 

C.  E.  Buchholz,  vice-president  of  the  Rochester 
&  Pittsburgh  Coal  &  Iron  Co.,  was  here  from 
Rochester  on  Wednesday. 

S.  D.  Fobes,  eastern  manager  for  the  Flat-Top 
Fuel  Co.,  spent  a  large  part  of  the  week  visiting  large 
consumers  in  New  England. 

F.  L.  White,  general  manager  of  the  Bader  Coal 
Co.,  has  been  absent  this  week  on  a  trip  to  Cen¬ 
tral  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  State  points. 

George  M.  Dexter,  of  Dexter  &  Carpenter,  Inc., 
visited  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  in  connection  with 
affairs  of  the  American  Wholesale  Coal  Association. 

John  C.  Howard,  chairman  of  the  Hall  Coal  Co., 
Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.,  and  E.  L.  Strong,  treasurer  of  the 
same  company,  were  among  the  week’s  visitors  from 
northern  New  York. 

One  of  the  Autocar  motor  trucks  of  G.  M.  Roden 
&  Son  delivered  125  tons  of  coal  in  two  days.  They 
use  four  Autocars  at  their  yard  in  Spuyten  Duyvil 
and  find  they  have  cut  coal  delivery  costs  lower  than 
ever  before. 

On  April  1  Burns  Bros,  closed  its  biggest  year 
from  both  a  sales  and  warnings  standpoint.  The 
company  sold  more  than  3,000,000  tons  of  coal  dur¬ 
ing  the  12  months’  period  and  its  sales  during  the 
winter  months  averaged  close  to  16,000  tons  daily. 

While  no  charters  have  been  reported  to  the 
Maritime  Provinces  as  yet,  it  is  expected  that  the 
season’s  movement  of  anthracite  in  that  direction 
will  set  in  shortly.  Vessels  for  St.  John  are  being- 
offered  at  $4  and  free  discharge,  and  Halifax  will 
probably  take  about  the  same  rate.  This  compares 
with  $6  and  $7  paid  to  these  ports  last  year. 

George  F.  Lee  and  John  M.  Lee,  treasurer  and 
sales  manager  respectively  of  the  George  F.  Lee 
Coal  Co.,  Wilkes-Barre,  are  two  of  the  incorporators 
of  the  Lee  Coal  Co.,  which  was  recently  granted  a 
charter  at  Albany.  It  is  understood  that  the  new 
corporation  will  shortly  open  an  office  in  this  city 
and  act  as  the  selling  branch  of  the  Lee  interests, 
which  has  an  anthracite  colliery  at  Plymouth  and 
also  do  a  bituminous  business. 

Earl  F.  Lamprey,  who  is  associated  with  his  father 
Charles  F.  Lamprey,  Salem,  Mass.,  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  and  selling  of  coal-handling  equipment,  has  just 
returned  from  16  months’  foreign  service  in  the  Navy 
and  is  temporarily  devoting  his  time  to  the  activities 
of  the  Liberty  Loan  Committee  in  New  York  in 
putting  over  the  Victory  Loan.  Later  he  will  re¬ 
engage  in  business  with  his  father  and  expects  to 
travel  through  New  England  in  the  interest  of  the 
concern. 

Col.  Noel  Marshall,  president  of  the  Standard 
Fuel  Co.,  Toronto,  has  been  renewing  acquaintances 
in  the  trade  and  favored  the  Journal  office  with  a 
call.  For  four  years  and  a  half  he  has  been  devot¬ 
ing  his  attention  to  patriotic  duties,  having  been  the 
head  of  the  Canadian  Red  Cross  throughout  the  war. 
He  has  been  twice  to  the  other  side  and  for  days  and 
weeks  was  under  fire  at  the  front.  On  April  1  he 
commenced  his  fiftieth  year  in  the  coal  trade  and 
he  has  received  many  complimentary  letters  from 
his  large  circles  of  friends,  following  an  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  event  in  the  Toronto  papers. 

The  committee  of  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange 
which  is  revising  the  rules  and  reclassifying  the  pools 
held  another  meeting  in  Washington  last  Thursday 
with  the  executive  and  railway  committees  of  the 
Exchange.  The  first  draft  of  the  amended  rules  and 
classifications  was  summarized  in  these  columns  last 
week.  At  Thursday’s  meeting  another  draft,  em¬ 
bodying  certain  further  changes  suggested  at  the 
earlier  meeting  of  the  three  committees,  was  pre¬ 
sented  and  approved.  The  pool  classification  work 
is  progressing,  but  has  not  been  completed.  The 
local  trade  is  represented  on  the  revision  committee 
by  W.  A.  Marshall. 

Work  has  been  completed  on  the  overhauling  of 
coal  pockets  of  the  Jurgen  Rathjen  Co.  located  on 
the  East  River  at  the  foot  of  Division  street,  Long 


Island  City.  The  principal  feature  of  the  work  en¬ 
tailed  the  shoring-up  of  the  3,000-ton  pockets,  which 
had  commenced  to  lean  dangerously.  The  overhaul¬ 
ing  work  was  done  by  H.  V.  Gormsen,  2555  Third 
avenue,  who  has  done  considerable  work  of  this  na¬ 
ture  at  coal  plants  in  and  around  New  York.  Mr. 
Gormsen  reports  that  the  coal  dealers,  particularly 
those  in  Manhattan,  are  making  arrangements  for 
improvements  at  their  plants  in  the  near  future.  The 
coal  men  have  made  fair  profits  under  Government 
price  regulation  and  no  doubt  they  will  be  all  the 
more  inclined  to  equip  themselves  with  economical 
storage  handling  facilities.  The  Rathjen  Co.  has  a 
yard  capacity  of  2,000  tons  in  addition  to  the  over¬ 
head  plants.  » 


Fifteenth  Anthracite  District. 

Production  of  coal  in  the  Fifteenth  anthracite  dis¬ 
trict  of  Pennsylvania  during  the  calendar  year  1918, 


was : 

Company —  Address.  Tons. 

G.  B.  Markle  Co.,  Jeddo . .  1,646,265 

Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Wilkes-Barre . 1,166,310 

Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co.,  Wilkes-Barre .  662,744 

Pardee  Bros.  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Lattimer .  645,524 

Upper  Lehigh  Coal  Co.,  Hazleton .  286,425 

J.  S.  Wentz  Co.,  Hazleton..... .  110,593 

Harleigh-Brookwood  Coal  Co.,  Frackville..  98,986 

M.  S.  Kemmerer  &  Co.,  Sandy  Run .  62,503 

East  Point  Coal  Co.,  Scranton . 17,907 

Total,  1918  .  4,697,257 

Total,  1917  .  4,546,843 


David  J.  Roderick,  Inspector. 


WANTED 


Wanted. — Live,  hustling  salesman  to  rep¬ 
resent  New  York  firm  with  good  line  of  high 
grade  coals.  Experience  desirable  but  not  in¬ 
dispensable.  Commission  and  modest  salary 
to  start.  Address,  “Broadway,”  care  Saward’s 
Journal. 

Responsible  coal  wholesaler  in  New  York 
City  desires  to  become  New  York  repre¬ 
sentative  of  firm  producing  high  class  bitu¬ 
minous  or  steam  sizes  of  anthracite  coal. 
Address  “Hudson,”  care  of  Saward’s 
Journal. 

Wanted. — Salesman  located  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  territory,  familiar  with  anthracite  and 
bituminous  trade,  to  sell  on  commission. 
Address,  “Eastern,”  care  Saward’s  Journal. 

Wanted:  Large  eastern  mining  house 
desires  New  York  representative  who  is 
prepared  to  handle  large  tonnage.  Address 
“Box  15,”  care  of  Saward’s  Journal. 

~ PROPOSALS  FOR  COAL  AND  COKE. 

— Raw  Materials  Division,  Office  Director 
of  Purchase,  Munitions  Bldg.,  Washington, 
D.  C. — Sealed  proposals  will  be  received  here 
until  10  a.  m.,  May  7,  1919,  and  then  opened, 
for  furnishing  coal  and  coke  required  at  vari¬ 
ous  posts,  camps  and  stations  of  Army  dur¬ 
ing  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1919.  Fur¬ 
ther  information  on  application. 

FOR  SALE: 

Desirable  tract  of  undeveloped  coal  land 
containing  from  1150  to  1200  acres,  situated 
in  Dunbar  Township,  Fayette  County,  Pa. 
The  Western  Maryland  Railroad  crosses  the 
property.  This  tract  contains  approxi¬ 
mately  7  million  tons  of  bituminous  coal,  of 
the  following  veins:  Upper  Freeport,  Upper 
and  Lower  Kittanning  and  Clarion.  The 
property  is  well  timbered  and  contains  in 
addition  to  the  coal  a  valuable  deposit  of 
fire  clay,  sandstone  and  building  stone. 
Address  A.  B.  C.,  Saward’s  Journal. 


A  Baltimore  Optimist. 

Despite  the  gloomy  disposition  reflected  in  some 
Baltimore  offices,  with  the  general  feeling  evident 
that  steam  coal  demand  will  be  soft  right  up  into  and 
beyond  the  fall  of  1919,  there  is  optimism  reflected 
among  the  leading  interests. 

One  of  those  who  sees  promise  in  a  look  ahead  is 
A.  W.  Calloway,  president  of  the  Davis  Coal  &  Coke 
Co.,  who  predicts  a  revival  much  before  the  fall.  “I 
base  this  prediction  primarily  upon  the  prospective 
shortage  of  labor  in  the  coal  fields,”  pointed  out  Mr. 
Calloway  in  an  interview  with  Saward’s  Journal. 
“The  men  who  have  been  leaving  the  mines  for  war 
service  will  not  be  willing  to  return  and  live  under 
old  conditions.  At  the  same  time  we  hear  of  for¬ 
eigners  by  the  thousands  applying  for  passports  to 
sail  as  soon  as  passage  is  available.  There  is  no 
need  to  emphasize  the  dire  possibilities  of  such  a 
development  when  we  consider  at  the  same  time 
that  Europe  will  be  sending  us  very  few  mine  labor 
recruits  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

“At  the  same  time  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact 
that  industry  is  not  altogether  indolent  even  under 
present-day  conditions.  There  has  been  a  noticeable 
depression  in  some  lines,  it  is  true,  but  there  are 
others  working  as  actively  as  ever,  and  these  are 
burning  coal.  Stocks  are  rapidly  nearing  the  boards, 
and  depleted  supplies  will  force  buyers  into  the 
market  again  ere  many  weeks  have  passed.  The  steam 
coal  demand  will  reach  a  most  intense  stage  early 
in  the  fall,  when  mine  labor  will  be  shortest'  and 
traffic  conditions  on  the  railroads  least  favorable.” 


A  Monument  in  Trade  Journalism. 

One  of  the  recent  remarkable  productions  in  trade- 
paper  journalism  is  the  50th  anniversary  number  of 
The  Jewelers’  Circular,  commemorating  the  launch¬ 
ing  of  that  publication  in  1869.  The  anniversary 
number  contains  no  less  than  550  pages  of  splendid 
paper,  of  which  349  are  devoted  to  advertising  an¬ 
nouncements  of  various  firms  connected  with  the 
trade.  Much  space  is  devoted  to  recollections  of  old 
times  in  the  jewelry  trade,  and  we  note  a  particu¬ 
larly  quaint  illustration  of  Maiden  Lane,  the  jewelry 
Mecca,  back  in  the  early  70s.  Early  days  in  the 
jewelry  and  cutlery  centres  of  Newark,  Providence, 
Boston  and  other  important  markets  are  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  individual  illustrated  chapters,  and  alto¬ 
gether  the  edition  constitutes  quite  a  monument  in 
trade  journalism.  The  Jewelers’  Circular  and  some 
45  other  trade  papers,  including  Saward’s  Journal, 
are  all  published  under  the  roof  of  the  famous 
Technical  Press. 


Valley  Smokeless  Coal  Co. 

The  Valley  Smokeless  Coal  Co.  of  Philadelphia 
has  completed  improvements  at  its  mines  in  the 
Johnstown  district,  which  will  add  considerably  to 
its  tonnage  of  high-grade  Cambria  County  coal, 
which  is  marketed  under  the  trade  name  of  “Valley 
Smokeless.” 

A  recent  article  in  the  Philadelphia  Journal  of 
Commerce  regarding  the  management  of  this  com¬ 
pany  says : 

“John  C.  Dawson  is  the  president;  T.  Frank 
Bartholomew,  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  Arthur 
Kuppinger,  the  sales  manager,  all  men  of  enterpris¬ 
ing  qualities  and  of  upright  character,  and  the  con¬ 
tinued  growth  and  development  of  the  business  of 
the  Valley  Smokeless  Coal  Co.  gives  evidence  of  the 
fact  that  they  are  developing  the  business  committed  to 
their  charge  upon  sound  lines,  quality  and  service 
being  the  foundation  of  the  structure  they  are  erect¬ 
ing. 

“It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  Valley  Smoke¬ 
less  Coal  Co.  has  built  up  a  large  business  with 
people  who  have  come  to  respect  the  company’s 
methods  and  rely  upon  its  service.” 


“Hines’  views  disappoint  southern  iron  producers.” 
So  runs  one  headline.  Is  there  an  inducement  to 
hopefulness  in  this?  With  the  South  in  the  saddle, 
perhaps  the  need  of  looking  after  Alabama’s  mineral 
interests  will  tend  to  stabilize,  so  to  speak,  the  re¬ 
doubtable  Mr.  Hines,  who  is  now  slashing  so  furi¬ 
ously  at  the  coal  and  iron  people. 
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E.  Salisbury,  Marins  Supervisor 


lohn  D.  Schoon maker.  President  Arthur  Conners,  Sec’y  and  Treasurer 

Schoonmaker- Conners  Company, Inc 

GENERAL  FREIGHTING 

Scows,  Coal  Barges,  Covered  and  Derrick-Lighters 

FOR  FREIGHT  OR  CHARTER 

SHIPYARD— KINGSTON,  N.  Y.  nIIESmi;  Whitehall  Building,  17  Battery  Place,  New  York 


FOUNDED  1835 


HEILNER  &  SON 

ANTHRACITE  —  COAL  —  BITUMINOUS 

Telephone,  Bowling  Green  7715.  Rooms  117-119,  No.  1  Broadway,  New  York 

Eastern  Representative,  E.  L.  HAYNER,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Bertha  Coal  Co. 

WALTER- WALLINGFORD  COAL  CO 

Distributors  High  Grade 

STEAM  AND  GAS  COALS 

FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  BUILDING,  PITTSBURGH. 

Address  Inquiries  to  Nearest  Office 

1st  Nat  1  Bank  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh _ Traction  Building,  Cincinnati  McCormick  Building,  Chicago 


“S.  S.  BARLEY”  STEAM  ANTHRACITE 

will  evaporate  more  water  per  pound  of  coal  than  any  known  Buckwheat  or  Screenings,  if  used  with  fine  grates. 

IT  IS  ENTIRELY  FREE  FROM  SLATE,  DIRT  OR  DUST 

HEAT  UNITS  OVER  12,000 

Burn  75%  to  100%  with  Carling  Turbine  Blowers  and  Pinhole  Grates.  Daily  Capacity  of  Operation,  500  Tons. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES  AND  FULL  PARTICULARS 
PRODUCED  BY  THE 

SCHUYLKILL  RIVER  MINING  CO. 

Operation  at  Auburn,  Pa.  Main  Office,  944  Oliver  Building,  Boston 

New  England  Fuel  &  Supply  Co.,  New  England  Distributors,  Geo.  W.  Jopson,  Manager,  141  Milk  St.,  Boston. 


John  R.  Caldweix  R.  D.  Tonkin  Thomas  Pealer 

Mining  Engineer  Cruiser  Asso.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 

Caldwell,  Tonkin  and  Pealer 

Valuation  Engineers 

Authoritative  Reports  and  Valuations  Covering  Coal  Mining  Plants, 
Coal  Fields  and  Timber  Lands 

INDIANA,  PA. 

THE  J.  B.  SANBORN  CO. 

“COAL  TRADE  MERCANTILE  AGENCY  BLIE  BOOK” 

Standard  credit  reference  medium  for  the  coal  trade  since  1886. 

Used  by  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration  and  other  government  depart¬ 
ments.  Collections  handled  throughout  U.  S.  and  Canada  at  cur¬ 
rent  rates.  Representatives  in  all  principal  cities.  Main  Office, 

440  S.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 

“Nothing  Succeeds  Like  Success.”  Watch  Our  Advertisements. 
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Buffalo  Trade  Notes. 

i 

J.  E.  Franks,  an  operator  of  Ridgeville,  Pa.,  sur¬ 
veyed  the  Buffalo  coal  trade  this  week. 

W.  H.  McCordick,  coal  dealer  of  St.  Catherines, 
Canada,  stopped  here  on  his  return  from  a  stay  of 
six  months  in  Florida. 

Councilman  W.  W.  Buxton,  of  Batavia,  has  sold 
his  coal  business  to  Frank  Thomas,  who  will  put 
in  a  steel  tank  transfer,  handling  Lehigh  Valley  coal, 
as  Mr.  Buxton  did. 

The  coal  men  are  beginning  to  line  up  on  the 
Victory  Loan.  An  effort  is  making  to  keep  the  com¬ 
mittees  as  nearly  the  same  as  formerly  as  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  will  permit. 

H.  P.  McCue  has  opened  an  office  in  the  Marine 
Bank  building  as  the  Buffalo  representative  of  the 
Peabody  Coal  Co.  of  Chicago.  Fie  was  formerly 
Assistant  Fuel  Controller  of  Canada,  located  in 
Pittsburgh. 

The  lake  fleet  has  begun  to  move,  though  with  no 
great  degree  of  enthusiasm.  On  the  15th  a  good 
many  vessels  sailed  from  various  ports,  there  being 
some  coal  and  ore  to  move  early.  The  steamer 
Griffin,  with  pig  iron,  arrived  on  Sunday  night,  the 
first  loaded  vessel  of  the  season.  Buffalo  coal  clear¬ 
ances  are  67,000  tons,  on  seven  vessels,  for  the  upper 
lakes. 

The  protest  of  the  Buffalo  common  council  against 
the  high  price  of  hard  coal  has  been  taken  up  by 
Senator  Calder,  who  has  laid  the  matter  before 
Dr.  Garfield,  with  the  statement  that  the  same  con¬ 
ditions  exist  in  New  York.  Representative  S.  Wal¬ 
lace  Dempsey,  of  Lockport,  has  also  taken  the  mat¬ 
ter  up  and  given  reasons  why  he  thinks  prices  ought 
to  be  lower. 

The  opening  of  the  city  waterworks  bids  on  April 
15  was,  as  usual,  a  matter  of  much  interest.  It  is 
the  largest  local  contract,  and  besides  the  bids  show 
what  people  are  thinking  of  the  future  of  the  mar¬ 
ket.  There  were  seven  formal  and  two  or  three 
informal  bids,  some  shippers  declining  to  accede  to 
some  of  the  specifications,  like  the  B.  T.  U.  The 
highest  bid  was  $2.33  at  the  mines  for  slack.  The 
lowest  is  not  easily  determined* 


Johnstown  Notes. 

F.  F.  Osborne,  of  the  Osborne  Coal  Co.,  is  in 
New  York  on  a  business  trip.  He  will  return  next 
Thursday,  after  stopping  off  in  Harrisburg  on  his 
way  home. 

H.  J.  Meehan,  of  Cosgrove  &  Co.,  coal  operators 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Illinois,  left  Monday  for  Chi¬ 
cago,  where  he  will  visit  the  Illinois  offices  of  the 
concern  and  also  inspect  the  mining  property  in 
that  district.  He  expects  to  be  absent  from  Johns¬ 
town  about  one  week. 

Thomas  F.  Neel,  formerly  president  of  the  Neel 
Smokeless  Coal  Co.,  has  disposed  of  his  property  in 
Somerset  County,  Pa.,  and  at  the  present  time  is 
developing  an  operation  in  the  Indian  Creek  region. 
A  side  track  has  already  been  built  at  the  new 
operation,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  first  shipments 
of  coal  will  be  made  within  two  weeks. 

The  firm  of  Howard  Callinghan  &  Co.,  whose 
main  offices  are  in  Philadelphia,  has  opened  an  office 
for  public  accounting  and  auditing  in  this  city,  and 
will  specialize  in  the  coal  business.  The  local  office 
will  be  under  the  personal  supervision  of  Mr.  Cal¬ 
linghan.  The  company  maintains  offices  in  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  and  is  preparing  to  open  a 
branch  in  Chicago. 


Ceramic  Engineer  Comes  to  Coal  Trade. 

T.  S.  Browning,  who  is  a  cerarrfic  engineer,  has 
taken  the  position  of  city  salesman  wdth  the  Thomson 
Coal  Co.,  Chicago.  Mr.  Browning  is  an  experienced 
engineer  and  combustion  expert,  and  is  emphasizing 
the  fact  that  the  Franklin  County  coals  are  suitable 
for  manufacturing  plants  that  require  very  high 
temperature. 

He  says  Franklin  County  coals  are  now  competing 
with  Eastern  coals  in  this  respect,  and  many  manu¬ 
facturers  are  substituting  them. 


^  ill  Chicanery  Be  Encouraged? 

Will  the  reduction  of  industrial  profits,  threat¬ 
ened  by  the  movements  towards  restriction  of 
prices  on  the  one  hand  and  increase  of  producing 
costs  on  the  other,  introduce  a  greater  element  of 
chicanery  into  the  business  life  of  the  country? 
4  here  is  considerable  of  the  get-rich-quick  idea  in 
human  nature.  While  it  is  true  that  it  does  not 
frequently  produce  a  Wallingford,  there  are  many 
who  are  striving  with  more  than  the  ordinary  de¬ 
gree  of  activity  and  less  than  the  average  degree  of 
conscience  to  push  ahead. 

If  it  no  longer  becomes  feasible  to  chart  out  a 
royal  road  to  riches  by  making  so  many  thousands 
of  yards  of  goods  per  day  at  a  certain  large  profit 
per  yard,  wont  some  folks  seek  a  shorter  cut?  It 
seems  to  us  that,  as  it  is  generally  believed  that 
prohibition  will  introduce  the  drug  habit  to  a  greater 
extent,  so  the  modern  idea  as  to  pinching  the  in- 
dustr  es  on  both  ends  of  the  line  will  have  its  at¬ 
tendant  evils. 


Harbor  Strikers  Weakening. 

The  movement  of  coal  through  the  New  York 
harbor  loading  ports  continues  to  increase  in  spite  of 
the  boatmen’s  strike,  which  is  now  nearing  the  end 
of  its  seventh  week.  In  the  seven  days  ending  with 
April  16  the  piers  handled  4,297  cars  of  anthracite 
and  4,762  cars  of  bituminous,  which  was  nearly  five 
times  as  much  anthracite  and  over  three  times  as 
much  bituminous  as  was  handled  during  the  worst 
period  of  the  strike. 

Although  the  union  threatened  to  again  call  out 
the  men  on  the  railroad  tugs,  ferryboats,  etc.,  who 
have  signed  an  agreement  with  the  Railroad  Ad¬ 
ministration,  it  is  generally  believed  in  local  trans¬ 
portation  circles  that  the  carrying  out  of  this  threat 
will  be  avoided  either  by  the  union  backing  down 
on  this  proposition  or  the  crews  refusing  to  obey  the 
strike  order.  In  fact,  the  labor  leaders  have  offered 
to  order- the  men  back  to  work  pending  further  nego¬ 
tiations. 

The  action  of  A.  H.  Smith,  regional  director  of 
the  railroads,  in  taking  away  the  licenses  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  tug  captains  who  refused  to  tow  certain  boats, 
as  well  as  the  firm  attitude  of  the  Navy  Depart¬ 
ment  and  the  city  administration,  is  believed  to  have 
weakened  the  hold  of  the  union  officials  upon  the 
rank  and  file  of  their  organizations. 


Growing  Use  of  Oil  Stoves. 

Much  has  been  heard  lately  about  the  increasing 
competition  of  oil  as  a  steamship  fuel.  The  exploita¬ 
tion  of  the  oil  stove  as  a  substitute  for  the  coal  stove 
has  attracted  less  attention  in  trade  circles,  perhaps, 
but  it  is  making  steady  headway  nevertheless.  Espe¬ 
cially  is  this  true  of  the  kitchen  range  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  oil  heater.  Some  of  the  oil  cook 
stoves  now  on  the  market  are  of  large  size,  capable 
of  doing  all  the  cooking  and  baking  for  an  ordinary 
family.  They  are  in  particular  demand  in  country 
districts  where  gas  is  not  available,  since  they  make 
a  good  substitute  for  the  gas  range. 

Extensive  advertising  campaigns  are  being  carried 
on  by  several  oil  stove  manufacturers  in  magazines 
of  national  circulation,  and  these  are  having  their  in¬ 
evitable  effect  in  increasing  sales,  while  every  ad¬ 
vance  in  the  price  of  domestic  coal  makes  new  con¬ 
verts  to  the  use  of  oil.  One  manufacturer  states  in 
his  advertisements  that  more  than  3,000,000  house¬ 
wives  now'  use  his  sook  stove. 


One  line  of  comment  relative  to  trade  conditions 
which  must  be  very  annoying  to  those  who  have 
heavy  charges  to  pay  is  the  frequent  reference  to 
the  fact  that  “in  view  of  the  mild  winter  and  light 
demand  coal  should  be  cheap.”  All  concerned  should 
take  measures  in  order  to  emphasize,  preferably 
through  some  standard  form  of  Association  an¬ 
nouncement,  that  the  cost  of  production,  transporta¬ 
tion  and  distribution  in  general  has  vastly  increased 
under  the  prevailing  conditions  in  the  recent  past. 


Miscellaneous  Notes. 

C.  B.  Wynkoop,  of  Cosgrove  &  Wynkoop,  149 
Broadway,  is  absent  on  a  trip  to  Italy,  investigating 
the  opportunities  for  American  coal  in  that  market. 
He  is  expected  back  late  in  May. 

Charles  Baxter  Greene,  for  56  years  identified  with 
the  D.  L.  &  W.  coal  interests,  died  on  Sunday  at  his 
home  in  Brooklyn.  He  was  72  years  of  age  and 
the  oldest  employe  of  the  company  in  term  of  service. 

Cosgrove  &  Co.  are  sending  out  announcements  re¬ 
garding  the  appointment  of  Fred  H.  Mertens  as 
their  Philadelphia  sales  manager.  Mr.  Mertens  was 
formerly  New  York  manager  for  the  R.  R.  Bunnell 
Coal  Co. 

A  reminder  of  the  season  of  heatless  Mondays  is 
seen  in  the  following  advertisement  in  a  New 
Rochelle  paper:  “Until  wrater  transportation  is  re¬ 
sumed  we  are  able  to  fill  orders  up  to  two  tons  only. 
Get  your  sample!” 

The  directors  of  the  National  Coal  Association 
will  hold  a  meeting  in  the  Hotel  Statler,  Cleveland, 
next  W  ednesday,  the  23rd.  Among  other  things,  ar¬ 
rangements  will  be  completed  for  holding  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  in  Chicago  on  May  21,  22  and  23. 

An  increase  of  two  cents  a  ton  in  the  charge  for 
handling  coal  through  car-dumping  machines  at 
Lake  Erie  ports  is  proposed  by  the  railroads.  It  is 
desired  to  increase  the  rate  on  cargo  coal  from  six 
cents  to  eight  cents,  and  on  fuel  coal  from  eight 
cents  to  10  cents. 

Noting  promised  receipt  of  a  special  bulletin  con¬ 
taining  rules  for  presenting  claims  to  the  Railroad 
Administration,  one  dealer  hopes  that  it  will  be 
made  up  by  some  one  who  knows  the  cost  of  ink, 
with  a  little  less  printing  involved  than  some  of  the 
Government  forms  embrace.  He  says  some  of  them 
go  into  about  as  much  personal  detail  as  an  applica¬ 
tion  for  a  life  insurance  policy.  “And  what  differ¬ 
ence  does  it  make  whether  a  consignee  is  black  or 
white?” 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Read¬ 
ing  C.  &  I.  Co.,  and  the  Wheeler  Coal  Co.,  of  At¬ 
lantic  City,  an  illustrated  lecture,  “How  Coal  Is 
Mined,”  was  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ventnor 
Board  of  Trade,  Ventnor,  N.  J.,  last  week.  The  lec¬ 
ture  was  delivered  by  J.  T.  Jennings,  chief  electrician 
of  the  P.  &  R.  C.  &  I.  Co.,  Pottsville,  Pa.,  with  the 
machine  operated  by  G.  A.  Mitehlhoff,  of  the  same 
company,  the  illustrations  being  from  photographs 
taken  by  the  latter  gentleman. 

Director  General  Hines,  under  date  of  April  15, 
has  authorized  a  change  in  the  wording  of  railroad 
coal  contracts  wh'ch  will  enable  wholesale  dealers 
to  bid  on  this  class  of  business  without  their  right  to 
do  so  being  questioned  on  the  ground  that  they  were 
precluded  from  so  doing  by  a  clause  in  the  contract 
form  or  ginally  proposed  by  Mr.  Hines.  This  clause 
seemed  to  make  it  impermissible  for  a  selling  com¬ 
mission  to  be  added  to  the  operator’s  price.  George 
H.  Cushing,  managing  director  of  the  American 
Wholesale  Coal  Association,  was  instrumental  in 
securing  the  revision  needed  to  give  the  wholesale 
trade  a  look-in  on  railroad  business. 


Windy  City  Notes. 

A.  L.  Wilcoxson,  president  of  the  Wilcoxson 
C.  &  C.  Co.,  spent  a  few  days  of  this  week  at 
Springfield,  Ill.,  visiting  the  mines.. 

The  office  of  M.  A.  Hanna  &  Co.,  in  charge  of 
Frank  Collins,  has  removed  from  11  East  Jackson 
boulevard  to  429  Peoples  Gas  building. 

W.  W.  Fowler,  president  of  the  W.  W.  Fowler 
Coal  Co.,  and  vice-president  of  the  Northwest 
Trading  Co.,  returned  Tuesday  from  a  trip  to  New 
York. 

H.  C.  Adams,  president  of  the  Peerless  Coal  Co., 
was  on  a  visit  to  the  mines  in  the  Springfield  dis¬ 
trict  early  in  the  week,  and  returned  to  Chicago 
Thursday. 
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THE  MARKET  SITUATION. 

The  coal  trade  is  developing  a  steady 
stride  on  its  new  year  activities.  April  is 
turning  out  to  he  a  much  better  month  than 
was  anticipated ;  much  better  than  seemed 
possible  back  in  the  dark  days  of  midwinter. 
The  result  well  justifies  our  comment.  We 
adhered  steadily  to  the  statement  that  more 
coal  was  being  consumed  than  was  being 
purchased,  that  stocks  were  being  depleted 
and  that  the  demand  for  tonnage  would  de¬ 
velop  in  due  course.  In  some  sections  this 
‘‘due  course”  proved  to  be  more  belated  than 
elsewhere.  There  was,  doubtless,  enough 
“watchful  waiting”  to  try  the  patience  of 
many  concerns  in  the  trade  but  gradually  it 
is  being  realized  by  all  that  business  is  being 
done  in  this  great  country.  If  we  are  not 
working  on  war  orders  we  have  something 
else  to  work  on  and  tonnage  for  industrial 
purposes  is  required  all  the  timer 

For  the  time  being  the  thoughts  of  many 
in  the  trade  are  quite  properly  turned  to  the 
work  involved  in  making  a  great  success  of 
the  \  ictor.y  Loan,  one  of  the  necessary  steps 
in  finishing  the  job,  as  one  of  the  popular 
posters  so  effectively  puts  the  matter.  Thus 
expressed,  the  proposition  attracts  all  the 
more  favorable  consideration.  We  under¬ 
took  a  great  work  on  behalf  of  the  world  at 
large  as  well  as  for  our  own  benefit,  so  now 
let  us  finish  the  job  and  return,  as  quickly  as 
possible,  to  paths  of  peace  and  all  that  the 
term  implies.  There  are  two  ways  of  show¬ 
ing  patriotic  sentiment,  one  is  enrolling  an 
over-subscription  for  the  Victory  Loan.  We 
are  sure  the  coal  men  will  do  their  full  share 
with  reference  to  that  matter,  and  another 
means  of  advancing  national  interest  and 
displaying  patriotic  sentiment  is  to  engage 
courageously  in  business  and  keep  the 
wheels  of  industry  going  while  affairs  are 
being  “fixed”  or  “mixed”  at  the  peace  party 
across  the  sea. 

The  coal  men  are  prepared  to  co-operate 
as  ever  in  furnishing  the  all-essential  power 
for  industrial  purposes  and  the  events  of  the 
past  show  that,  as  a  general  thing,  they  are 
prepared  to  furnish  tonnage  at  a  figure  little 
above  cost.  In  view  of  these  circumstances 
it  is  particularly  unfortunate  that  the  Direc  ¬ 
tor  General  of  Railroads  shows  so  little  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  trade.  We  have  referred 
more  than  once  to  the  fact  that  the  U.  M.  W. 
by  establishing  firm  rates  for  mining  really 
benefits  the  trade,  for,  in  the  past  when  col¬ 


lective  bargaining  was  at  best  restricted  to 
small  districts  if  not  to  individual  mines,  it 
was  customary  to  say  when  demand  fell  off, 
“Well,  boys,  here’s  an  order  we  can  get  if 
we  cut  the  wage  rate  5  cents  or  10  cents.  If 
you  take  it  there  is  steady  work  for  six 
months.”  But  as  this  is  a  game  that  two 
can  play  at,  it  was  presently  found  that  after 
acceptance  had  been  secured  someone  else, 
over  the  hill  or  in  an  adjacent  district,  had 
decided  that  he  could  get  the  business  if  he 
would  cut  the  rate  5  cents  a  ton  more  and, 
consequently,  we  saw  such  unfortunate  con¬ 
ditions  as  coal  mining  being  carried  on  at  a 
rate  of  30  cents  a  ton  in  West  Virginia  back 
in  the  90’s,  and  possibly  they  were  pretty 
long  tons  at  that. 

Concurrently,  the  operators’  profit  was 
also  shaved  down  and  no  beneficial  result 
to  the  industry  developed  except  perchance 
the  introduction  of  coal  in  distant  markets, 
which  result  certainly  could  have  been  se¬ 
cured  in  a  more  economical  manner.  On  the 
present  occasion  the  U.  M.  W.  has  come  to 
the  rescue  of  the  trade  by  Vice-President 
Lewis  laying  down  thte  law  to  the  great  Mr. 
Hines  as  only  the  leader  of  an  influential 
labor  organization  can  lay  down  the  law  to 
an  administration  official  in  these  days. 
Notwithstanding  that  the  Louisville  &  Nash¬ 
ville  is  a  coal-carrying  road  of  no  mean  im¬ 
portance.  Mr.  Hine's  seems  to  have  some 
such  idea  of  the  coal  industry  as  prevailed  in 
Dickens’  early  days  and  it  is  well  that  some¬ 
one  points  out  to  him,  in  positive  terms,  the 
importance  of  the  industry  and  the  ramifi¬ 
cation  thereof  with  respect  to  the  welfare  of 
labor,  even  if  the  Director  General  is  ap¬ 
parently  oblivious  to  the  higher  ethical  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  case. 

As  usual,  Judge  Gary  had  interesting  news 
for  the  business  world  when  making  his  ad¬ 
dress  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  U.  S. 
Steel  Corp.  and  the  continuance  of  a  cheer¬ 
ful  feeling  in  financial  circles  indicates  that 
while  prospective  developments  are  not  yet 
visible  to  the  man  in  the  steet,  they  are 
clearly  seen  by  those  who  sit  in  high  places. 
Construction  will  soon  be  under  way  in 
many  parts  of  the  country,  just  how  soon  it 
is  hrad  to  say  but  manifestly  it  will  not 
be  long  delayed.  The  news  columns  of  the 
dailies  tell  how  great  is  the  demand  for 
housing  and  business  accommodations  and 
while  the  investing  world  will  be  cautious 
of  real  estate  propositions  for  some  time  to 
come,  there  will,  no  doubt,  be  something 
accomplished  before  long.  The  demand  for 


space  cannot  be  indefinitely  resisted,  eo 
what  it  may. 

In  returning  to  a  normal  status,  the  trade 
would  do  well  to  give  thought  to  statistics 
appertaining  to  bituminous  coal  production 
for  that  gives  quite  a  definite  line  on  in¬ 
dustrial  activities.  In  1915  when  there  was 
more  than  a  little  speeding-up  under  the 
stimulus  of  war  orders  from  the  other  side, 
the  production  of  soft  coal  was  442,000,000 
tons.  In  the  next  two  years  it  increased 
more  than  100,000,000  tons  and  reached  the 
stupendous  figure  of  585.883,000  tons  last 
year.  Ten  years  before  it  was  some  330,- 
000,000  tons.  Those  figures  speak  for  them¬ 
selves,  as  to  the  abnormal  progress  made ; 
for  while  in  the  early  days  of  the  industry 
tonnage  several  times  doubled  in  a  decade, 
it  has  been  recognized  that  such  growth 
could  not  continue  indefinitely.  Therefore, 
haying  produced  so  much  last  year,  it  is  in¬ 
evitable  that  there  must  be  some  slowing 
down,  some  decrease  in  the  rate  of  growth, 
at  least,  and,  in  fact,  it  might  be  said  that  in 
the  absence  of  patriotic  impulses,  the  labor 
conditions  make  it  manifest  that  the  1918 
production  cannot  be  exceeded  soon. 

Hence,  it  is  found  that  many  are  accept¬ 
ing  the  view  so  frequently  put  forth  in  these 
columns  that  tonnage  must  be  secured  soon 
if  adverse  conditions  are  to  be  avoided  by 
consumers  later  in  the  year.  While  the 
small  steam  coal  consumers  continue  their 
efforts  to  force  a  low  price  before  signing 
up  on  a  contract,  the  more  important  con¬ 
sumers  evidently  foresee  the  tight  conditions 
which  are  expected  to  develop  later  on  and 
they  are  coming  into  the  market  with  long¬ 
term  orders  in  what  promises  to  be  a 
veritable  scramble  before  long. 

Hereabouts  the  settlement  of  the  harbor 
strike  is  a  very  favorable  feature,  eliminat¬ 
ing  a  source  of  worriment  that  was  perhaps 
out  of  proportion  to  the  issues  involved 
since  so  many  new  angles  developed  from 
time  to  time  that  it  was  really  a  somewhat 
distressing  matter  even  to  those  less  direct¬ 
ly  involved  in  the  situation.  It  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  note  in  this  connection  that  while 
labor  troubles  are  fairly  numerous,  they  are 
almost  invariably  settled  without  violence 
and  usually  without  prolonged  delay,  al¬ 
though  the  boatmen’s  strike  was  an  ex¬ 
ception  in  the  latter  respect. 

1  he  anthracite  trade  has  shown  wonderful 
improvement  in  the  month  now  drawing  to 
a  close.  Some  sizes  and  varieties  are' 
scarce  hereabouts,  the  report  varying  in 
different  offices.  It  is  freely  asserted  by 
one  house  and  another  that  so  far  as  their 
domestic  sizes  are  concerned  they  have 
orders  enough  to  carry  them  along  for 
many  weeks  or  even  for  some  months  to 
come,  and  it  may  well  be  that,  as  in  the  past 
years,  anthracite  will  again  point  the  way 
to  trade  improvement.  By  reason  of  condi¬ 
tions  surrounding  the  production  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  that  coal  it  is  more  prompt  to 
register  improving  conditions,  bituminous 
even  when  on  the  upgrade  generally  re¬ 
sponding  more  slowly.  The  sale  of  thfe 
small  sizes  of  anthracite  continues  to  be  a 
problem  and  may  be  that  a  dull  summer  con¬ 
fronts  the  industry  with  respect  thereto, 
but  we  can  bear  in  mind  that  there  are 
large  storage  plants  provided  for  the  par¬ 
ticular  accommodation  of  the  steam  sizes 
of  anthracite  and  if  such  were  not  available 
and  kept  well  filled  during  the  months  of 
slow  demand,  there  would  often  be  a  critical 
situation  during  the  winter  season. 
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Trade  Conditions  at  New  York. 


SITUATION  AT  CHICAGO. 


Settlement  of  Harbor  Strike  Is  Followed  by  Big  Rush  to  Get  Boats  Loaded  and  Towed— 
Anthracite  Active  at  Tidewater  and  on  Line;  Little  Change  in  Bituminous. 


A  good  example  of  the  coal  market  s  pro¬ 
pensity  for  going  from  one  extreme  to  the 
other  almost  over  night  is  found  in  develop¬ 
ments  in  anthracite.  The  closing  days  of 
March  saw  the  trade  badly  depressed,  whereas 
April  nears  its  end  with  collieries  running 
full  time  and  the  producers’  order  books  so 
well  filled  that  at  least  another  month  of 
maximum  activity  is  assured.  The  greater 
part  of  the  May  output  of  domestic  sizes  has 
already  been  sold,  so  that  only  a  very  moder¬ 
ate  amount  of  additional  business  is  necessary 
to  carry  the  trade  well  into  the  summer  with¬ 
out  any  slowing  down.  At  least  two  com¬ 
panies  are  known  to  be  picking  up  certain  sizes 
from  their  stocking  plants,  so  great  is  the  call 
for  April  shipments,  while  another  reports 
being  sold  up  to  July  1  on  its  egg  and  stove. 

Retail  dealers,  as  well  as  the  producers  and 
wholesalers,  are  enjoying  good  business.  The 
public  is  buying  on  a  fairly  liberal  scale  against 
next  winter’s  requirements,  while  one  and 
two-ton  orders  for  current  use  have  also  been 
a  big  factor,  for  consumption  during  the 
greater  part  of  this  month  was  practically  as 
heavy  as  in  January  and  February.  Ordejrs 
for  future  needs  were  withheld  until  it  was 
assured  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt  that  prices 
were  not  going  any  lower  and  would  in  fact 
advance,  but  once  consumers  were  satisfied 
that  things  were  going  to  work  out  that  way 
they  were  quick  to  make  arrangement  for 
next  season’s  coal,  or  part  of  it.  The  talk 
of  a  possible  advance  in  freight  rates  as  a 
result  of  the  huge  railroad  deficit  has  no  doubt 
played  a  part  in  influencing  the  public. 

The  resumption  of  towing  from  the  lower 
ports  has  enabled  city  dealers  to  replenish 
their  stocks  of  domestic  sizes.  The  local; 
wholesale  demand  runs  largely  to  egg  coal 
in  Manhattan  and  chestnut  in  Brooklyn,  al¬ 
though  stove  is  also  wanted  in  liberal  quanti¬ 
ties  in  both  boroughs.  Owing  to  the  active 
all-rail  demand,  tidewater  shipments  are  not 
being  increased  as  rapidly  as  the  retail  trade 
could  desire. 

With  the  Schuylkill  coals  again  available  in 
the  local  market,  the  steam  sizes  are  inclined 
to  be  easier.  Lower  port  buckwheat  is  offer¬ 
ing  from  $2.75  up,  rice  from  $2.40  up,  while 
sales  of  barley  are  reported  as  low  as  $1.15, 
mines.  Rice  is  in  shorter  supply  and  better 
demand  than  the  other  two  sizes.  Pea  coal 
is  weak  locally  and  continues  to  be  offered  in 
some  cases  at  50  cents  below  the  circular,  but 
this  size  is  moving  so  well  on  the  line  that 
the  tidewater  market  is  not  being  crowded 
very  hard. 

The  Bituminous  Market. 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  settlement  of 
the  boatmen’s  strike  was  to  cause  a  sharp  drop 
in  the  price  of  loaded  cargoes  and  to  jump 
harbor  freight  rates  up  to  50  cents.  There, 
was  of  course  a  great  rush  to  send  light  boats 
to  the  lower  ports.  This  led  to  congestion 
and  a  lot  of  delay  in  getting  boats  loaded  and 
towed  away  from  the  ports,  but  as  the  end 
of  the  week  approached  conditions  began  to 
improve  in  this  respect. 

There  is  not  a  keen  demand  for  coal  at  the 
piers,  as  most  shippers  have  enough  of  their 
own  to  take  care  of  the  urgent  needs  of  their 
customers.  While  the  tonnage  standing  in 


the  pools  and  running  to  tidewater  when  the 
strike  ended  was  only  moderately  large,  the 
lifting  of  the  embargoes  was  followed  by 
heavy  shipments  from  the  region.  Coal  in 
the  pools  is  offering  on  the  basis  of  from 
$2.25  per  net  ton  at  the  mines  and  upwards, 
and  loaded  boats  which  a  week  ago  were 
being  held  for  $6.75  to  $7.00  per  gross  ton 
alongside  can  now  be  bought  for  $6.00  to 
$6.25,  with  coal  from  the  poorer  pools  selling 
down  to  $5.75. 

The  bituminous  price  situation,  as  regards 
sales  for  mine  shipment,  is  full  of  cross  cur¬ 
rents.  Some  operators  are  marking  their 
prices  up  and  some  down,  so  that  it  is  hard 
to  tell  what  the  predominating  tendency  really 
is.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  producers 
who  cut  their  price  earlier  in  the  season  have 
in  some  cases  taken  all  the  business  they  care 
for  on  that  basis  and  have  raised  their  quota¬ 
tions,  while  others  whose  original  asking 
price  was  too  high  have  come  down  a  notch 
or  two. 

1  he  fact  that  they  have  had  to  meet  compe¬ 
tition  does  not  indicate  any  weakening  of  the 
market  as  a  whole  or  any  loss  of  confidence 
in  the  future.  That  most  operators  look  for 
a  strong,  active  market  next  fall  and  winter 
is  shown  by  the  way  they  are  holding  out  for 
good  prices  on  contracts  while  making  con¬ 
cessions  on  sales  for  prompt  or  early  ship¬ 
ment.  This  is  having  its  effect  on  consumers, 
for  they  are  apparently  becoming  convinced 
that  they  will  gain  nothing  by  holding  off  and 
are  showing  more  of  a  disposition  to  tie  up 
for  a  year’s  supply  at  present  levels.  They 
are  also  beginning  to  realize  that  if  they  wait 
too  long  they  may  find  it  difficult  to  contract 
for  the  better  grades  at  any  price. 

Standard  grades  of  Central  Pennsylvania 
coal  continue  to  sell  in.  the  region  at  from 
$2.75  to  $2.95  per  net  ton  on  spot  sales,  while 
contracts  in  some  cases  are  being  closed  at 
$3.00  and  above.  Medium  grades  can  be 
bought  from  $2.50  to  $2.65.  Western  Mary¬ 
land  coal  is  offering  as  low  as  $2.00  in  some 
cases,  but  the  better  grades  are  being  held  at 
around  $2.25  to  $2.50.  Fairmont  prices  range 
from  $1.75  to  $2.50,  depending  on  qualtiy.and 
the  policy  of  the  shipper  in  regard  to  taking  on 
low-priced  business. 

Coal  Tonnage  of  New  York  Harbor. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  number 
of  cars  of  anthracite  and  bituminous  handled 
over  all  the  railroad  coal  piers  in  New  York 
harbor  for  several  weeks  past : 


Anthra- 

Bitum- 

Week  of — 

cite. 

inous. 

February  20-26  . 

...  3,017 

4,718 

February  27-March  5  .  . 

...  2,765 

4,763 

March  6-12  . 

...  1,121 

1,431 

March  13-19  . 

...  1,504 

1.883 

March  20-26  . 

. . . .  870 

2,661 

March  27-April  2 . 

...  1,688 

3,492 

April  3-9  . 

...  3,198 

4.205 

April  10-16  . 

.  ..  4,297 

4,762 

April  17-23  . 

.  . .  4,994 

5.252 

It  is  reported  from  Paris  that  the  Peace  Confer¬ 
ence  has  definitely  decided  to  give  France  control 
of  the  Saar  coal  mines  for  a  long  term  of  years,  as 
a  measure  of  reparation  for  the  damage  done  to 
French  collieries  during  the  German  occupation. 


Contract  Business  qn  Increase — Consumers 
Realize  Prices  Will  Not  Drop. 

1  he  Chicago  market,  generally  speaking,  continues 
to  be  a  slow  and  waiting  one.  The  high  spot  fea¬ 
ture  is  an  increase  in  contract  business  for  the 
Southern  Illinois  product,  the  chief  item  being  a 
150,000-ton  contract  for  No.  5  and  2-inch  screenings, 
Franklin  and  Saline  county  at  $1.85  and  $2.20,  re¬ 
spectively.  Other  contracts  reported  from  this  field 
ranged  from  12,000  to  20,000  tons  at  $2.40  to  the 
jobber  for  No.  4,  and  $2.10  for  1%-ineh  screenings 
and  mine  run. 

1  he  cold  rains  have  given  domestic  an  increased 
demand,  indicating  that  stocks  in  retailers’  yards 
have  been  considerably  reduced,  and  if  price  condi¬ 
tions  were  more  settled  a  more  or  less  lively  and 
satisfactory  business  would  ensue.  The  steam  situa¬ 
tion  partakes  even  more  of  a  waiting  character,  buy¬ 
ing  continuing  from  hand  to  mouth  because  of  stead¬ 
ily  depleting  storage  piles  and  an  unwillingness  of 
users  to  enter  contracts  and  stock  up  in  the  face  of 
the  deadlock  betwen  the  Railroad  Administration, 
and  the  coal  operators. 

Expect  Controversy  to  End  Soon. 

I  he  Hines  controversy  with  the  price  stabilizing 
board  is  expected  to  come  to  a  head  very  soon. 
Members  of  Congress  and  the  Wilson  administration 
leaders  are  getting  tired  of  bearing  the  onus  of 
holding  back  the  post-war  industrial  campaign  that 
the  country  is  ready  to  see  started  and  which  the 
merchandise  situation  amply  justifies  inaugurating. 
Pressure  is  being  exerted  from  many  quarters  and 
a  decision  in  favor  of  one  price  to  railroad  and 
industrial  consumers  is  anticipated  without  further 
serious  delay.  This  is  regarded  as  the  solution  of 
the  present  situation. 

If  matters  tide  along  as  they  are  now  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  coal  consumers  will  not  probablv  force  an 
important  increase  in  the  coal  movement' until  July 
and  August,  and  this  means  a  period  of  industrial 
agony  for  the  manufacturing  industries  and  the  crip¬ 
pling  of  the  coal  industry. 

Delay  in  a  settlement  of  the  price  problem  con¬ 
nected  with  both  steel  and  coal  means,  moreover, 
that  all  reconstruction  plans  will  receive  a  serious 
set-back  and  the  utter  disorganization  of  the  coal 
industry  is  hound  to  ensue,  placing  upon  our  indus¬ 
try  a  double  burden  in  the  fall  and  winter  that  will 
result  in  congestion  of  traffic  and  a  demand  for  coal 
that  cannot  be  adequately  and  promptly  met.  This 
is  a  gloomy  view,  but  it  is  quite  generally  held  and 
the  coal  trade  in  all  its  branches  freely  express  their 
gratitude  to  those  who  are  aiding  in  bringing  pressure 
to  bear  that  promises  an  early  solution  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty.  The  open  letter  to  Congress  issued  by  the 
editor  of  Saward’s  Journal  is  one  of  the  peak 
points  of  this  work  that  has  elicited  much  praise,  at 
least  in  this  western  country. 

Price  Education  Grows. 

Those  who  are  waiting  for  the  accustomed  drop 
in  coal  prices  this  spring  have  been  sorelv  disap¬ 
pointed,  but  they  are  being  slowly  educated  to  the 
fact  that  with  labor  cost  the  highest  in  the  history 
of  the  business  and  as  high  or  higer  than  during, 
the  war  period  a  lower  price  is  impossible,  particut- 
larly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  operators  are  in  sounder 
financial  position  than  in  many  years  past,  know 
their  cost  as  never  before  on  account  of  the  adequacy 
of  war-period  accountancy,  and  stand  almost  as  a 
unit  in  refusing  to  sell  tonnage  at  less  than  cost, 
plus  a  resasonable  profit,  to  railroads  or  anyone  else! 

The  anthracite  business  is  a  feature  of  the  present 
movement  of  coal  from  producers  to  consumers.  April 
sales  are  larger  than  in  many  years  past  for  two 
reasons — first,  because  consumers  are  more  pros¬ 
perous  than  in  former  years,  and  a  larger  percentage-  ■ 
are  able  to  buy  in  this  the  low-price  month  of  the 
year ;  and  second,  it  is  generally  conceded  that  there- 
is  no  possibility  of  lower  prices  obtaining  than  the: 
ones  now  currently  quoted. 

According  to  the  reports  received  by  the  Chicago 
office  of  the  National  Coal  Association,  the  past  week 
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has  seen  business  consummated  in  Illinois  and  In¬ 
diana  tonnage  totalling  something  like  5,300  cars, 
of  which  around  4,000  cars  was  for  the  Illinois  prod¬ 
uct.  In  the  previous  week  Indiana  showed  relatively 
the  better  business. 

Of  the  Illinois  tonnage  sales  reported  Franklin 
and  Saline  counties  top  the  list  with  something  like 
1.900  ears  rolling  in  the  direction  to  storage  bins 
and  distributing  yards.  Prices  for  the  most  part 
have  held  well  up  to  the  card  rates.  The  Springfield 
district  has  disposed  of  something  like  700  cars,  and 
the  Fifth  and  Ninth  District  OSroup  No.  1)  about 
350  cars.  The  majority  of  the  low-priced  coal  has 
been  shipped  to  St.  Louis  and  into  Southwest  terri¬ 
tory.  Some  railroad  coal  is  of  the  latter  mentioned 
tonnage.  One  contract  for  No.  2  lump  was  sold  to 
Iowa  parties  at  $2.35. 

The  Northern  Illinois  district  has  closed  some 
contract  business  for  shipment  into  Illinois  and  Wis¬ 
consin.  Prepared  sizes  brought  $2.40  to  $2.55 ;  mine 
run,  $2.35 ;  screenings,  $2.05. 

Prices  in  General. 

Other  current  prices  are :  Springfield  district,  $2.30 
to  $2.80  for  prepared  sizes,  and  $2.65  to  $2.80  for 
washed,  selling  to  the  domestic  trade ;  mine  run, 
$2.20  to  $2.35,  and  screenings,  $1.75  to  $2.05.  Fulton 
Peoria,  $2.75  for  prepared  sizes  and  $2.05  to  $2.45 
for  screenings.  Fifth  and  Ninth  District  (Group  1), 
prepared  sizes.  $1.75  to  $2.50;  mine  run,  $1.75  to 
$2.35;  screenings,  $1.10  to  $2.05.  Fifth  and  Ninth 
District  (Group  2),  prepared  sizes,  $1.75  to  $2  80, 
and  screenings,  $1.30  to  $2.05,  through  jobbers. 
Fourth  Vein  North,  $2.50  to  $2.75,  $2.20  to  $2.35  and 
$1.95  to  $2.07  (latter  through  jobbers).  Third  and 
Fifth  North,  $2.40  to  $2.55,  $2.20  to  $2.35,  $1.80  to 
$2.05.  Fourth  Vein  South,  $2.40  to  $2.75,  $2.25  to 
$2.35,  $1.05  to  $2.15.  Third,  Fifth,  Sixth  and  Sev¬ 
enth  South,  $2.50  to  $2.75,  $2.10  to  $2.35,  $1.55  to 
$1.95.  Knox  county,  $2.35  to  $3,  $2.20  to  $2.35,  $1.95 
to  $2.05.  Southern  Indiana,  $2.35  to  $2.75,  $1.75  to 
$2.35.  $1.65  to  $2.05. 


CONDITIONS  AT  BALTIMORE. 


Soft  Coal  Getting  Down  to  More  Even  Basis — 
Contracts  Being  Signed  Up 

The  soft  coal  situation  is  beginning  to  shake 
down  to  a  more  even  basis,  slowly  but  surely.  On 
the  one  hand  a  number  of  consumers  who  have  been 
purchasing  in  the  open  market  at  prices  consider¬ 
ably  off  the  prices  offered  on  contract  for  both  better 
grade  and  less  desirable  fuels  seem  willing  to  make 
a  cut  between  to  get  under  the  protection  of  con¬ 
tract  conditions.  Some  of  the  producers  on  the 
other  hand  (this  relating  for  the  time  being  to 
medium  to  poor  coals)  are  beginning  to  offer  rates 
for  fairly  long  term  deliveries  below  the  old  Gov¬ 
ernment  maximum. 

The  situation  as  it  stands  now  in  this  section  is 
that  best  coals  continue  pretty  firm  around  the  old 
Government  figures  and  contracts  for  those  coals 
are  only  offered  at  the  same  figures  or  better  in  any 
considerable  dealings ;  on  the  other  hand  less  de¬ 
sirable  coals  can  be  had  spot  at  tide  on  a  mine 
basis  of  from  50  cents  to  $1  off  the  old  top-notch 
figures  and  on  contract  at  from  25  to  50  cents  off  the 
Government  schedule  as  it  existed  in  war  days.  Coal 
men  here  feel  that  the  situation  is  now  fast  settling 
down,  and  that  both  contract  and  spot  business  after 
a  few  weeks  will  be  near  or  better  than  the  old 
prices.  A  considerable  number  of  contracts  were 
signed  the  past  week  and  a  large  number  of  in¬ 
quiries  are  now  developing. 

Railroads  Seeking  Big  Tonnage. 

One  of  the  principal  discussions  of  the  moment 
is  as  to  the  basis  on  which  the  Railroad  Adminis¬ 
tration  will  close  its  contracts  for  the  great  amount 
of  coal  it  is  now  asking  bids  on,  on  both  a  'yearly 
and  monthly  delivery  basis.  The  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
R.  R.  alone  has  been  in  the  habit  of  closing  for 
around  6,000,000  tons  annually.  While  the  export 
movement  from  this  port  the  past  week  did  not  run 
up  to  the  healthy  figures  of  the  week  previous  the 
movement  was  pretty  good  as  compared  with  re¬ 
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cent  periods,  and  a  number  of  bottoms  are  expected 
shortly  to  bolster  this  branch  of  the  trade. 

Anthracite  dealers  all  report  continued  activity. 
The  majority  still  have  a  number  of  undelivered 
orders  on  the  books  due  either  to  a  rush  that  they 
could  not  handle  at  once  or  to  the  fact  that  quite  a 
few  ran  short  of  supplies  of  certain  sizes.  The 
mines  have  started  a  pretty  good  run  here  now, 
however,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  April  business 
will  run  heavy  in  the  matter  of  deliveries  to  homes 
during  the  closing  days  of  the  month.  The  rule  in 
force  here  is  that  those  customers  who  indicate 
with  orders  that  their  bins  are  ready  to  receive  coal 
at  once  will  be  given  the  present  price,  irrespective 
of  any  subsequent  freight  or  other  price  advance, 
at  the  time  the  coal  is  delivered.  To  those  who 
designate  certain  times  for  delivery  the  price  of  the 
time  of  delivery  and  not  the  time  of  order  will 
prevail.  Customers  are  being  impressed  with  this 
fact  in  order  to  prevent  future  dissatisfaction. 


WEST  VIRGINIA  CONDITIONS. 


Heavier  Lake  Shipments  From  Some  Districts, 
But  Production  Not  Much  Increased. 

Charleston,  W.  Va.,  April  24.— While  the  coal 
trade  is  gradually  becoming  more  active,  yet  during 
the  week  ending  April  19  there  was  little  change  in 
the  slate  as  a  whole  to  differentiate  it  from  the 
earlier  weeks  of  the  month.  Producers  look  to 
export  business  and  to  the  lake  trade  for  their 
orincipal  new  business,  but  unfortunately  the  lack 
of  vessels  is  shutting  producers  off  from  foreign 
markets  to  a  large  extent.  Shipments  to  lake  ports 
were  still  more  or  less  limited  during  the  third  week 
of  April,  although  in  that  period  some  contracts 
were  placed  in  the  smokeless  region,  having  the 
effect  of  restoring  a  number  of  mines  to  activity. 

Embargoes  on  tidewater  shipments  are  becoming 
less  frequent.  While  prices  are  for  the  most  part 
unaltered,  there  is  a  slight  decline  m  slack  which 
is  accumulating  in  large  quantities,  while  orders  for 
special  sizes  are  being  taken  care  of.  Railroad  fuel 
orders  were  heavier  during  the  first  part  of  the  week 
than  toward  the  last  of  the  week. 

Production  an  the  Pocahontas  district  last  week 
showed  a  loss  of  13,000  tons. 

The  most  pronounced  gain  observed  in  recent 
months  was  that  in  the  Logan  district,  where  the 
output  shot  upward  from  98,000  tons  to  135,715  tons, 
a  gain  of  37,000  tons.  Additional  orders  from 
the  lakes  territory  were  responsible  for  the  impetus 
given  production  in  this  field. 

No  general  increase  in  the  output  of  the  New 
River  district  as  a  whole  was  recorded  during  the 
week,  although  additional  lake  orders  tended  to 
stimulate  the  mining  in  spots,  the  New  River  Co. 
securing  a  large  order  which  will  enable  a  number 
of  its  mines  to  operate  full  time  for  a  few  weeks. 
There  were  also  a  few  other  lake  contracts  signed 
during  the  week.  The  prospect  of  having  to  pay 
heavy  demurrage  charges  has  tended  to  discourage 
tidewater  shipments  except  on  orders  and  contracts. 
Slack  is  somewhat  off  in  price.  Taking  the  district 
as  a  whole,  production  was  not  over  45  per  cent,  or 
about  110,000  tons. 

Little  change  was  noted  in  mining  conditions  in 
the  Fairmont  and  other  northern  coal  regions. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  week  railroad  fuel  ship¬ 
ments  declined  in  volume  somewhat.  Lake  ship¬ 
ments  did  not  seem  to  be  quite  so  heavy  and  tide¬ 
water  coal  from  the  Monongah  division  was  going 
out  at  about  the  rate  of  50  cars  a  day.  Operators 
are  still  anxiously  awaiting  a  settlement  of  the 
railroad  fuel  problem,  but,  whatever  may  be  done, 
are  confident  that  prices  will  materially  advance  be¬ 
fore  long. 

Conditions  are  somewhat  improved  in  the 
Kanawha  district,  though  not  to  any  pronounced  de¬ 
gree,  a  little  additional  business  from  the  lake 
regions  stimulating  production  to  a  very  limited  ex¬ 
tent.  There  was  some  recession  from  former  prices 
as  to  slack  coal. 
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SITUATION  AT  PHILADELPHIA. 


Anthracite  Active,  but  Dullness  Still  Char¬ 
acterizes  the  Bituminous  Market. 

Even  though  warmer  weather  has  prevailed  lately, 
the  dealers  generally  are  quite  active  working  on 
spring  orders.  There  is  not  the  tenseness  about 
business  that  prevailed  a  year  ago,  but  there  is  every 
indication  that  the  consumer  is  going  to  lay  in  a 
goodly  quantity  of  coal  this  season.  Heretofore  they  * 
have  been  asking  the  dealer  whether  coal  would  be 
any  cheaper,  but  now  they  have  arrived  at  the  stage 
where  they  inquire  the  price  and  place  orders.  The 
dealers,  to  be  sure,  could  handle  much  more  busi¬ 
ness,  yet  they  are  satisfied  that  the  present  conditions 
will  last  for  a  long  while. 

There  has  been  a  particularly  heavy  call  for  stove 
coal  during  the  past  several  weeks,  until  at  this 
time  the  shippers  are  far  from  being  able  to  meet  the 
demand.  Chestnut  coal  is  not  very  far  behind, 
although  orders  for  this  size  can  be  filled  much  more 
promptly.  If  anything  there  has  been  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  demand  for  pea  coal  during  the  past 
week.  We  still  continue  to  hear  of  some  arrange¬ 
ment  being  made  off  price,  and  the  big  companies 
also  continue  to  run  this  size  into  storage.  However, 
the  stocks  in  the  dealers’  yards  are  not  so  heavy, 
as  they  are  putting  out  a  fair  amount  of  coal,  and 
at  the  same  time  are  cautious  about  filling  up. 

On  the  domestic  sizes  the  operators  report  that 
their  books  are  filled  with  orders  for  April,  and 
some  of  the  smaller  shippers  refuse  to  promise 
delivery  any  more  this  month.  The  shippers  also 
are  encouraging  their  trade  to  place  orders  for 
May  and  big  business  has  been  reported  for  next 
month.  Aside  from  the  active  local  demand,  all 
shippers  report  heavy  calls  from  the  South  and  West. 
The  tonnage  was  somewhat  cut  down  during  the 
past  week  due  to  the  Easter  holidays  in  the  region. 

In  the  steam  trade  there  continues  to  be  a  good 
demand  for  the  better  grades  of  buckwheat.  Ordi¬ 
nary  coals  can  still  be  bought  off  price,  this  some¬ 
times  running  as  low  as  $2.75,  but  we  think  the 
most  of  the  cutting  on  this  size  is  around  $3. 

The  Bituminous  Trade. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  bituminous  market  has 
improved  to  any  considerable  extent.  The  indus¬ 
trial  situation  is  entirely  unfavorable  to  the  moving 
of  heavy  tonnages  and  manufacturers  continue  to 
buy'  in  most  meagre  lots  simply  to  tide  them  along. 

It  is  really  remarkable  the  amount  of  coal  that  still 
remains  in  storage  in  the  vicinity  of  the  big  users 
of  coal,  and  until  this  fuel  is  consumed  there  is  very 
little  likelihood  of  permanent  improvement. 

Prices  remain  fairly  firm,  ranging  from  $2.85 
to  $3.25  for  the  better  coals,  the  latter  figure  prevail¬ 
ing  for  the  very  finest  coal  that  can  be  obtained. 

Of  course  one  hears  of  sales  more  or  less  frequently 
at  a  price  even  as  low  as  $2,  and  while  even  this  is 
for  coal  of  most  ordinary  quality,  it  is  a  certainty 
that  even  at  that  figure  it  has  been  disposed  of  at  a 
loss. 

With  so  little  activity  in  the  spot  market,  shippers 
devote  most  of  their  time  to  contract  business.  The 
activity  in  this  line  is  not  very  great,  but  some  busi¬ 
ness  is  being  closed  at  prices  ranging  close  to  the 
$3  mark.  We  have  heard  of  some  strictly  new  busi¬ 
ness  on  contract  where  users  have  shifted  from 
anthracite,  due  to  the  more  favorable  price  offered 
on  soft  coal.  However,  there  is  very  little  of  this 
changing,  we  believe. 

The  producers  are  very  anxious  for  a  settlement 
of  the  railroad  fuel  question,  as  it  has  a  tendency  to 
unsettle  the  trade  generally,  and  strong  hopes  are 
expressed  that  an  agreement  will  soon  be  arrived  at. 


Those  of  our  readers  who  are  interested  in  mill, 
mining  and  railway  supplies,  scales,  valves,  power 
transmission,  trucks  and  wheelbarrows,  machine 
tools,  engines  and  pumps,  will  no  doubt  be  pleased 
to  learn  of  the  facilities  of  the  Fairbanks  Co.,  whose 
announcement  appears  on  page  1089  of  this  issue. 


The  Edward  R.  Pusey  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del.,  has 
recently  taken  over  the  old  established  retail  busi¬ 
ness  of  Stephen  E.  Hamilton  in  that  city. 
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TRADE  AT  BUFFALO. 


Bituminous  Remains  Depressed,  but  Shippers 
Take  Confident  View  of  Future. 

The  bituminous  coal  trade  does  not  show  much 
improvement.  Some  of  the  members  of  it  are  of 
the  opinion  that  it  is  hardly  as  good  as  it  was  a 
week  or  two  ago  and  nobody  claims  to  find  it  much 
better.  There  is  some  demand,  but  the  supply  is  all 
the  time  in  excess  of  it.  .Prices  are  down  so  close 
to  cost  that  the  moment  consumers  refuses  to  pay 
them  the  owners  have  to  shut  down  their  mines. 

This  state  of  things  applies  to  the  coal  of  the  Al¬ 
legheny  Valley  district  for  the  most  part.  It  costs 
more  to  mine  it  as  a  rule  than  it  does  Pittsburgh 
coal,  but  the  government  regulation  gave  it  con¬ 
siderable  advantage  in  price  over  its  more  southerly 
competitor.  While  the  arrangement  lasted  it  was  not 
hard  to  sell  this  coal,  but  now,  with  a  freight  rate 
of  only  10  cents  a  ton  less,  where  it  used  to  be  15,  it 
is  suffering  severely.  It  is  agreed  that  the  thin-vein 
coal  is  not  selling  at  all  well  and  it  cannot  be  reduced 
in  price  if  the  operator  is  to  come  out  whole.  What 
is  going  to  be  done  is  hard  to  see.  It  is  difficult 
enough  to  sell  any  coal,  but  with  a  double  hand¬ 
icap  the  task  is  beyond  the  power  of  most  people. 

Such  is  the  outlook  for  today,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  must  be  said  that  the  tone  of  the  market 
has  not  been  so  very  badly  depressed  by  it.  Ship¬ 
pers  are  saying  that  the  present  state  of  things  is 
bound  not  to  last.  Almost  anything  would  start 
the  market  up  and  the  right  thing  is  bound  to  take 
place  before  the  end  of  the  season.  A  bit  of  car 
shortage  or  the  settling  of  the  European  difficulties 
would  put  quite  a  different  face  on  things  and  the  re¬ 
sult  would  be  a  quick  stir  in  coal  and  a  certain  ad¬ 
vance  in  price.  Just  how  long  it  will  take  for  such 
a  thing  to  happen  is  not  to  be  told  now,  but  with  it 
apparently  close  at  hand  all  jobbers  are  advising 
consumers  to  buy  coal  now. 

It  will  be  found,  too,  that  it  is  the  best-informed 
shippers  who  are  trying  to  show  the  buyers  that  they 
should  lay  in  at  least  a  fair  stock  of  coal  now.  Of 
course  the  average  consumer  will  say  that  this  is  a 
mere  trick  to  sell  coal  and  will  pay  only  a  small 
amount  of  attention  to  the  advice,  but  the  shipper 
knows  that  he  is  doing  his  duty  without  regard  to 
how  it  may  seem  to  the  consumer.  When  the  price 
does  jump  up  the  consumer  will  have  nobody  to 
blame  for  not  having  any  coal  back  of  him.  The 
difficulty  is  that  we  seldom  are  wise  enough  to 
buy  a  thing  when  it  is  plenty.  We  wait  and  fall  over 
each  other  when  it  begins  to  be  scarce  and  high,  thus 
making  it  st’ll  more  scarce  and  high. 

Slack  continues  to  be  plenty  and  some  reduction  is 
made  in  the  prices.  When  the  lake  trade  settles 
down  to  a  steady  movement  the  surplus  of  slack  will 
disappear.  It  is  always  in  better  supply  than  sizes 
at  this  time  of  the  year.  So  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  hurt¬ 
ing  the  market  badly. 

Little  is  to  be  said  of  anthracite.  The  demand  is 
pretty  good  and  the  lake  cargoes  are  going  out. 

I  here  has  cleared  48,000  tons  to  Duluth-Superior, 
11,919  tons  to  Port  William,  13,574  tons  to  Sheboy¬ 
gan,  39,600  tons  to  Chicago  and  30,700  tons  to  Mil¬ 
waukee;  total,  111,791  tons. 


The  Shipping  Board,  for  some  inexplicable  reason, 
still  has  a  considerable  number  of  coal-carrying 
steamers  tied  up  in  Boston  Harbor  and  elsewhere 
along  this  coast,  despite  the  fact  that  it  is  generally 
understood  that  transportation  is  one  of  the  crying 
needs  to  forestall  a  coal  shortage  next  winter.  Some 
of  the  steamers  seem  to  be  preparing  to  go  into  full 
commission  again  and  it  would  appear  that  the 
board  certainly  should  be  willing  to  start  them  out 
as  soon  as  possible  in  order  to  save  the  wastefulness 
of  idle  days  with  “skelton  crews”  manning  them  and 
other  costly  overhead  charges. 


The  Commonwealth  Coal  Co.  of  Boston  has  just 
been  incorporated  with  $50,000  capital.  The  incor¬ 
porators  are  V  ilfred  H.  Smart  and  Harriet  L.  Pres- 
sey,  of  Cambridge,  and  Clarence  B.  Atwood,  of  Bos¬ 
ton. 


CONDITIONS  AT  CINCINNATI. 

Big  Steam  Users  Display  Growing  Disposi¬ 
tion  to  Cover  on  Contract. 

An  enlarged  movement  of  lake  coal,  increased  and 
increasing  contracting  by  steam-users  and  a  consid¬ 
erable  development  of  domestic  call  for  reserves  is 
the  record  of  the  week  with  the  Cincinnati  producers. 
1  he  smokeless  varieties  are  running  well  and  the 
higher  grades  of  Kentucky  coals  are  in  very  good 
demand.  There  were  new  contracts  in  Pocahontas 
last  week  amounting  to  over  a  million  tons,  which 
was  almost  equally  divided  between  tidewater  and 
New  England  on  the  one  hand  and  Chicago  and 
western  inland  shipments  on  the  other.  For  this 
the  price  was  well  maintained  at  $2.75  for  run-of- 
mine.  At  the  same  time  more  than  300, 000  tons  of 
coal  were  sold  for  lake  cargo  shipment  from  the 
Hazard  field  alone  at  a  price  hovering  about  $2.80, 
while  shipments  of  coal  from  the  Harlan  district 
considerably  increased,  the  price  holding  firm. 

Increase  in  interest  among  steam-users  in  new 
contracts  is  a  matter  for  congratulatory  comment 
among  coal  men.  Two  concerns  that  use  more  steam 
coal  than  any  other  in  the  Cincinnati  district  are 
known  to  be  in  the  market  for  contracts  up  to  the 
old  form  in  size.  Inquiries  otherwise  are  increasing. 
While  this  is  true  as  a  general  statement,  many  ot 
the  smaller  users  are  doing  all  they  can  to  break 
the  price.  Some  of  them  make  a  low  offer  for  coal 
and  then  wait  till  the  last  minute  to  order  for  cur¬ 
rent  demands  in  the  hope  that  some  of  the  com¬ 
panies  with  which  they  have  been  playing  will  call 
them  up  with  a  concession  in  the  meantime. 

Several  of  the  producing  districts  have  somewhat 
increased  their  operations  while  others  are  prepar¬ 
ing  to  do  so.  The  West  Virginia  operators  have 
notably  enlarged  their  percentage  of  work  days, 
while  Hazard  is  now  running  full  85  per  cent,  with 
a  probability  of  more  very  soon. 

There  is  a  gradual  if  not  rapid  growth  in  the 
domestic  demand  which  prefers  smokeless  but  does 
not  confine  itself  there.  This  comes  largely  from 
the  agitation  of  the  early  purchase  plan  which  pre¬ 
vailed  last  winter.  This  agitation  is  predicated  on 
the  prediction  that  freights  will  soon  be  higher  and 
labor  less  plentiful,  which  facts  will  mean  an  upward 
tendency  in  the  price  as  soon  as  the  inevitable  rush 
comes  with  the  later  assured  exhaustion  of  left-over 
stocks. 

A  good  many  municipal  contracts  are  now  being 
let.  The  city  of  Norwood  bought  15,000  tons  a  few 
days  ago,  Dayton  12,000  tons  and  Hamilton  6,000 
tons.  All  this  business  came  to  Cincinnati  and  the 
price  held  up  in  every  case.  On  another  call  for  bids 
on  a  contract  amounting  to  30,000  tons  there  were 
twenty-one  in  all  and  only  one  of  these  fell  signifi¬ 
cantly  below  the  old  Government  price.  The  one 
exception  was  40  cents  lower  and  the  company 
making  it  got  a  small  share  of  the  business,  which 
was  divided  out. 


Situation  at  Cleveland. 

Carrying  charges  on  coal  in  the  Great  Lakes  trade 
for  the  1919  season  finally  have  been  fixed  at  42j4 
cents  a  ton  from  Lake  Erie  ports  to  the  Head  of  the 
Lakes,  and  47r4  cents  to  Lake  Michigan  ports.  Last 
season  the  rate  to  the  Head  of  the  Lakes  was  50 
cents  and  to  Lake  Michigan  55  cents. 

Fuel  coal  prices  also  have  been  fixed,  at  $4.35  a 
ton  over  the  car  dumpers  and  at  $4.85  a  ton  from 
lighters  at  Lake  Erie  ports. 

Fearing  that  bituminous  will  be  less  plentiful  as 
the  season  wears  on  and  that  the  late  start  in  the 
iron  ore  trade  will  make  bottoms  scarce  next  fall, 
both  operators  and  upper  lake  dock  interests  are 
speeding  shipments. 

The  steam-coal  trade  in  northern  Ohio  has  suf¬ 
fered  from  the  over-activity  in  the  Great  Lakes  trade. 
Pocahontas  coal  prices  have  been  raised  25  cents  a 
ton  in  some  cases,  and  50  cents  in  others.  Best  No. 
8  district  mine-run  is  being  offered  at  $2  to  $2.10, 
with  No.  8  34-inch  lump  10  cents  higher. 

Reports  of  No.  8  slack  being  offered  as  low  as 
$1.80  are  out. 


TWIN  CITIES  MARKET. 

Spring  conditions  in  the  coal  world  are  rather  slow. 
Following  a  prolonged  period  of  dull  business,  it 
makes  the  situation  somewhat  depressing.  There  is 
a  lack  of  faith  in  the  stability  of  values,  which  causes 
people  to  hold  off  from  buying.  It  is  difficult  to 
indicate  what  this  feeling  for  lower  prices  is  based 
upon,  further  than  the  common  expectation  that 
there  is  sure  to  be  a  general  reduction.  But  so  long 
as  this  feeling  exists,  it  means  that  buying  will  be 
held  down.  , 

The  railroad  situation  also  causes  considerable 
difference  in  the  general  market.  So  long  as  the 
railroads  are  not  in  need  of  new  supplies,  there  is 
not  likely  to  be  much  activity  in  that  direction.  Coal 
men  feel  that  the  buyers  for  railroads  are  not  play¬ 
ing  a  fair  game  in  seeking  to  force  the  market  below 
a  fair  price.  They  say  that  inasmuch  as  the  govern¬ 
ment  is  meeting  the  expense  of  the  railroads,  the 
latter  should  be  willing  to  pay  fair  prices  for  the 
commodities  which  they  must  buy. 

It  is  bad  enough  in  the  ordinary  run  of  market 
conditions,  when  buyers  are  able  to  anticipate  re¬ 
duced  prices  to  meet  the  situation,  but  with  extraor¬ 
dinary  circumstances  now  ruling,  the  reports  of  pos¬ 
sible  reductions  makes  the  situation  much  worse. 
It  will  be  a  great  relief  to  the  trade  to  receive  full 
information  upon  the  market  costs  so  that  they  may 
have  something  tangible  to  base  judgment  upon.  In 
the  meantime,  rumors  are  flying  which  would  upset 
things  even  if  there  were  business  of  any  volume 
available.  No  one  seems  to  know  what  to  expect, 
although  the  local  coal  men  feel  confident  that  there 
cannot  be  any  great  change,  unless  there  shall  be 
quite  a  general  revision  of  costs,  including  labor. 

The  Victory  Loan  campaign  is  furnishing  an  ex¬ 
cuse  for  things  not  to  move  for  the  present,  but  new 
excuses  seem  to  be  available  when  old  ones  give  out. 
I  he  situation  appears  to  be  generally  one  of  waiting 
for  someone  else  to  make  the  first  move  toward  a 
real  resumption  of  activity.  And  until  a  real  start  is 
made,  things  are  likely  to  continue  slow. 


JOHNSTOWN  SITUATION. 

Reports  from  coal  operators  and  brokers  of  the 
Central  Pennsylvania  district  indicate  that  there  has 
been  little  change  in  existing  conditions  since  last 
week.  According  to  figures  received  from  the  offices 
of  the  Central  Pennsylvania  Coal  Producers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  coal  production  at  the  present  time  is  about 
50  per  cent  of  the  amount  produced  under  normal 
conditions. 

Most  of  the  operations  are  running  about  half 
time,  some  at  nearly  full  time,  while  a  few  have  been 
closed  down  altogether. 

Notwithstanding  the  falling  off  of  production,  the 
prices  have  dropped  but  little  since  Government 
price-fixing  was  eliminated.  The  higher  grades  of 
coal  are  selling  around  $3.10  per  net  ton,  while  the 
inferior  grades  are  bringing  prices  at  or  near  the 
$2.50  figure. 

One  of  the  most  disturbing  factors,  according  to 
the  operators,  is  alleged  unfair  methods  in  purchas¬ 
ing  on  the  part  of  purchasing  agents  of  the  rail¬ 
roads.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  Director  General  of 
Railroads  requested  them  to  ask  for  competitive  bids 
in  making  purchases,  but  it  is  claimed  that  they  have 
consistently  refused  to  do  this.  He  likewise  in¬ 
structed  them  not  to  name  a  price  when  they  were 
in  the  market  for  coal,  but  this  has  also  not  been 
adhered  to,  and  the  operators  say  that  this  has 
created  a  ruinous  situation  in  the  district. 

The  Pennsylvania  RR.  Co.  alone  buys  18,000,000 
tons  of  coal  annually  in  the  Central  Pennsylvania 
field,  so  that  whatever  course  this  concern  pursues 
in  making  its  purchases  has  an  important  bearing 
upon  conditions  in  the  district. 


After  several  years  of  idleness,  during  which  ex¬ 
tensive  improvements  and  alterations  were  made, 
operations  have  been  resumed  at  the  Kaska  William 
colliery  of  the  Alliance  Coal  Mining  Co.,  near  Tarn- 
aqua,  in  the  Schuylkill  region.  At  present  coal  is 
being  taken  only  from  the  new  slope,  but  prepara¬ 
tions  are  under  way  for  pumping  out  the  shaft.  The 
improvements  include  a  modern  steel  breaker. 
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CONDITIONS  AT  BOSTON. 


Genuine  Revival  of  Business  Anticipated. 
Activity  in  Retail  Trade. 

The  wholesale  trade  continues  to  be  unusually 
quiet,  although  signs  are  not  wanting  of  a  coming 
genuine  revival  of  business.  There  is  very  little  spot 
coal  offering — probably  because  there  is  almost  no 
demand  for  such  lots  on  the  market  at  present. 
Contracting  is  being  done  to  a  certain  extent,  but 
nothing  like  the  normal  amount  for  this  season  of 
the  year.  More  must  be  known  in  regard  to  the 
railroad  contracts  before  there  is  any  general  re¬ 
vival  in  the  wholesale  business,  it  is  said.  Everyone 
is  anxious  to  know  the  full  details  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment's  action  in  making  purchases  for  the  railroads 
in  New  England  and  elsewhere  and  these  facts  will 
govern  much  of  the  general  industrial  plant  con¬ 
tracting  for  the  next  year. 

Water  freight  situation  still  remains  in  a  puzzling 
condition,  with  very  little  change  for  the  better  in 
sight. 

Retail  coal  dealers  are  doing  a  rushing  business 
pretty-  generally  throughout  Greater  Boston  and  re¬ 
ports  from  other  cities  and  towns  of  New  England 
are  to  similar  effect.  The  advertising  campaign, 
showing  that  prices  at  wholesale  are  to  be  advanced, 
the  stories  of  labor  trouble  threatened  or  to  be 
avoided  only  by  advancing  wages,  and  the  fixing  in 
the  public’s  mind  that  prices  are  going  up  rather  than 
down  and  that  it’s  a  question  only  of  weeks  before 
this  comes,  are  said  to  be  responsible  for  the  rush  of 
orders.  Some  of  the  suburban  companies  which  are 
able  to  get  their  teams  and  auto  trucks  up  alongside 
cars  on  the  sidings  now  are  unloading  from  the  cars 
directly  into  the  vehicles,  thus  saving  the  expense  of 
unloading  into  an  elevator  or  coal  pocket  and  then 
,  loading  into  the  wagons. 

Clean  Coal  Being  Received. 

The  retail  trade  is  very  well  pleased  with  the 
quality  of  most  of  the  coal  that  is  coming  now  from 
the  anthracite  mines,  and  it  .is  said  that  delivery  of 
good  coal  will  go  a  long  way  toward  stilling  the 
sharp  and  persistent  criticism  that  has  come  from 
public  officials  and  the  general  public  in  recent 
months,  not  only  in  Massachusetts  but  in  several 
other  States  of  New  England.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  this  section  of  the  country-,  at  least, 
had  to  pay  good  money  for  very  poor  coal,  both 
bituminous  and  anthracite,  in  1917  and  1918.  The 
dealers  were  as  much  ups<“t  about  it,  perhaps,  as  the 
consumers,  and  for  that  reason  they  have  been  pull¬ 
ing  every  wire  to  have  the  quality  bettered — and 
with  apparently  good  results  thus  far.  The  coal 
men  have  been  the  butt  of  altogether  too  much  crit¬ 
icism  during  the  war,  and  they  do  not  hesitate,  as  a 
rule,  to  attribute  a  part — and  a  large  part — of  the 
trouble  to  the  attitude  of  the  New  England 
Fuel  Administrator,  James  J.  Storrow.  On  the  other 
hand,  many  people  defend  Mr.  Storrow’s  course  and 
say  that  even  a  certain  quantity  of  poor  coal  was 
better  than  no  coal  at  all  or  a  supply  far  short  of 
the  needs. 

It  is  expected  that  some  sort  of  agreement  will  be 
reached  with  the  coal  handlers  and  teamsters’  union, 
so  that  there  will  be  no  strike  on  May  1,  when  the 
present  agreement  expires.  The  men  have  been  much 
more  obstinate  and  dictatorial  than  was  at  first  an¬ 
ticipated,  however,  and  have  already  rejected  an  offer 
of  $2  a  week  more  pay.  They  have  served  notice 
that  “nothing  less  than  nine  hours’  pay  for  eight 
hours’  work’’  will  be  acceptable  to  them. 


With  bituminous  stocks  gradually  melting  away, 
the  outlook  brightens  for  the  soft  coal  people  and 
they  have  the  further  consolation  that  such  an  over¬ 
stocked  condition  will  not  arise  again  for  many  a 
day,  for  there  were  unusual  factors  appertaining  to 
it :  the  urging  of  the  Fuel  Administration,  the  panicky 
fear  born  of  war  conditions,  in  their  indirect  as  well 
as  their  direct  applications,  and,  moreover,  the  ever¬ 
present  question  of  weather. 


SITUATION  AT  PITTSBURGH. 


Demand  Takes  Sudden  Spurt,  Accompanied 
by  Somewhat  Higher  Prices 

Operators  and  wholesalers  are  inclined  to  take  a 
more  optimistic  view  of  things  than  at  almost  any¬ 
time  since  the  signing  of  the  armistice.  Reason? 
Perfectly  simple— the  demand  for  coal  from  this 
region,  which  had  been  away  off,  suddenly  came 
back  almost  over  night.  Last  Saturday  good  grades 
of  coal  could  be  purchased  in  the  spot  market  for 
$2.10  to  $2.25  Monday,  thanks  to  the  better  demand, 
the  price  on  the  same  coals  was  from  $2.25  to  $2.60 
and  in  some  cases  even  in  excess  of  this  figure. 

This  advance  will  cause  the  operators  to  be  more 
wary,  if  possible,  than  they  have  been  about  entering 
into  contracts  that  call  for  delivery  over  a  longer 
period  than  90  days.  One  wholesaler  who  has  a 
very  attractive  piece  of  business  is  unable  to  place 
it  with  the  mines  for  more  than  six  months,  the 
operators  desiring  to  be  in  a  position  to  “get  in  on 
the  gravy”  which  they  all  think  will  come  with  the 
increased  demand,  which  appears  to  have  arrived  at 
least  temporarily. 

Working  conditions  in  the  fields  in  this  district 
are  away  off,  R.  W.  Gardiner,  Commissioner-of  the 
Pittsburgh  Producers’  Association,  stating  that  while 
the  present  production  is  approximately  65  per  cent., 
based  on  present  conditions,  it  is  not  more  than  50 
per  cent,  of  the  tonnage  that  could  be  produced 
under  favorable  circumstances  with  a  full  labor  sup¬ 
ply.  In  the  Butler-Mercer  field  the  production  is 
even  less,  and  the  operators  are  trying  to  keep  their 
organizations  intact  by  making  needed  repairs  to 
their  plants. 

Director  General  Hines’  order  that  the  railroads 
furnish  information  to  the  public  regarding  the 
quantity  and  price  of  all  fuel  purchased  by  the  vari¬ 
ous  lines  is  causing  some  little  comment  among  the 
coal  men  in  this  city,  many  of  the  remarks  being 
decidedly  caustic,  while  others  think  that  the  net 
result  will  be  a  stiffening  in  the  prices  that  will  be 
written  into  bids  on  this  class  of  business.  It  is  a 
settled  fact  that  in  the  past  much  railroad  fuel  has 
been  purchased  at  a  price  much  lower  than  the  fig¬ 
ures  reported  on  the  street. 

Lake  Shipments  Slowly  Increasing 

Shipments  to  the  lake,  while  slowly  increasing,  do 
not  seem  to  have  brought  the  demand  that  many  of 
the  operators  were  hoping  for,  this  is  largely  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  lake  forwarders  are  buying  very 
little  coal  in  this  region  outside  of  that  being  pro¬ 
duced  at  mines  either  owned  or  controlled  by  them. 
It  is  understood  that  there  is  considerable  tonnage 
being  purchased  in  the  Pocahontas,  Kanawha  and 
Logan  fields  for  the  lakes,  thus  bearing  out  remarks 
made  by  a  well  known  lake  forwarder  that  he  was 
through  with  a  large  portion  of  the  tonnage  that  he 
was  forced  to  take  from  various  regions  last  season 
that  was  decidedly  unpopular  with  his  customers, 
who  in  the  past  had  always  been  dependent  on  the 
Pocahontas  and  splint  coals. 

The  coke  situation  continues  very  dull  and  with 
additional  blast  furnaces  going  out  the  outlook,  just 
at  this  time,  cannot  be  said  to  be  very  promising. 
The  coke  producers  continue  to  reduce  the  output 
until  at  this  time  less  than  40  per  cent,  of  the  ovens 
in  the  Connellsville  region  are  on  the  active  list,  and 
it  looks  at  this  time  as  if  this  will  be  still  further 
decreased  during  the  coming  week. 

The  producers  are  taking  this  step  to  keep  the 
market  from  being  overstocked,  although  even  at 
this  time  there  is  no  stability  to  the  market  either 
along  the  line  of  price  or  demand,  each  sale  being 
made  at  the  best  price  obtainable,  which  varies  so 
greatly  that  no  market  price  can  be  safely  quoted, 
$4.25  for  furnace  being  the  nominal  quotation,  with 
many  sales  made  both  below  as  well  as  above  this 
figure,  odd  lots  of  this  grade  being  sold  as  low  as 
$3.75  when  on  demurrage. 

Foundry  coke  has  an  even  wider  range,  prices 
being  from  $4.50  to  $6,  with  very  little  demand  in 
either  case.  The  estimated  production  for  the  week 
ending  Saturday,  April  12,  was  but  150,415  tons, 
being  a  decrease  of  21,935  tons  compared  with  the 
preceding  week. 


PHILADELPHIA  NOTES. 

E.  C.  Minear,  the  West  Virginia  operator,  was  in 
town  the  past  week. 

R.  R.  Reutlinger,  vice-president  of  W.  H.  Brad¬ 
ford  &  Co.,  spent  the  early  part  of  the  week  in 
New  York  city. 

Roy  II.  Smith,  president  of  the  Arthur  Fuel  Co., 
Uniontown,  Pa.,  paid  the  trade  a  visit  the  early 
part  of  the  w-eek. 

H.  C.  Pearson,  sales  manager  of  the  A.  S.  Van 
Wickle  Estate,  spent  several  days  recently  in  the 
bituminous  region  in  the  vicinity  of  Altoona. 

R.  B.  Wooters,  manager  of  the  Miller  Coal  Co., 
Adrian,  W.  Va.,  arrived  from  the  mines  last  Tues¬ 
day  and  was  a  caller  on  his  many  acquaintances 
here. 

K.  K.  Kramer,  vice-president  of  the  Mahoning 
Coal  Co.,  Uniontow-n,  Pa.,  was  very  much  in  evidence 
the  past  week,  shaking  hands  with  his  numerous 
friends. 

H.  K.  Cortright,  head  of  the  coal  company  bear¬ 
ing  his  name,  arrived  home  last  Monday  after  a 
three  weeks’  training  sojourn  at  Muldoon’s,  up  at 
White  Plains,  N.  Y.  The  fellow  that  wrote  the  song 
“It’s  the  Last  Half  Mile”  certainly  appreciated  those 
long  hikes  that  Mr.  ■  Cortright  said  was  the  daily 
morning  exercise. 

The  contract  for  anthracite  coal  for  the  Norris¬ 
town  schools  has  been  awarded  to  B.  Evans  &  Bro., 
while  the  bituminous  will  be  furnished  by  W.  D. 
Althouse  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia.  The  price  of  stove 
and  pea  is  to  be  $9.65  and  $8.15,  respectively,  while 
the  bituminous  will  take  a  price  of  $7.40  per  ton  de¬ 
livered  in  the  cellars  of  the  schools. 

Tf  hard  work  and  persistence  are  any  criterion,  as 
to  the  outcome  of  the  Victory  Loan  campaign,  the 
wholesale  coal  trade  will  go  over  the  top  100  per 
cent  strong.  Great  credit  is  due  every  man  on  the 
committee  for  the  hard  work  and  time  they  are  de¬ 
voting  in  securing  subscriptions  to  Uncle  Sam’s  Vic¬ 
tory  Loan.  David  E.  Williams  is  chairman  of  Divi¬ 
sion  B,  which  comprises  the  coal  trade,  and  with 
such  colleagues  as  J.  C.  Stauffer  of  B.  Nicoll  Co., 
C.  F.  Rafetto  and  F.  R.  Ramsey,  Jr.,  of  the  Glen 
Brook  Coal  Co.,  it  is  a  sure  bet  that  the  coal  trade 
will  be  among  the  leaders  in  the  amount  of  subscrip¬ 
tions  when  the  finish  count  is  made  May  10. 


LIBERTY  LOAN  CAMPAIGN. 


New  York  Committee  Making  Active  Canvass 
to  Raise  $10,000,000  Quota. 

As  a  result  of  the  preliminary  canvass  among  the 
w-holesale  and  retail  coal  dealers  in  Greater  New 
Y  ork,  the  members  of  the  committee  representing 
this  industry  in  the  Victory  Liberty  Loan  Campaign 
feel  confident  that  a  gratifying  response  to  their  ap¬ 
peal  for  subscriptions  will  be  forthcoming. 

LeBaron  S.  Willard,  chairman  of  the  Coal  Trade 
Committee,  has  issued  a  letter  to  the  trade  calling 
attention  to  the  substantial  records  made  by  this  in¬ 
dustry  in  previous  Liberty  Loan,  Red  Cross  and  War 
Work  campaigns. 

“The  coal  trade  was  called  on  to  meet  what  seemed 
to  some  of  us  a  pretty  heavy  quota  in  the  Fourth 
Liberty  Loan— $20,000,000,”  said  Mr.  Willard,  “but 
the  total  of  subscriptions  received  exceeded  this 
amount  by  a  substantial  margin,  and  I  look  for  the 
same  good  showing  on  our  present  quota  of 
$10,000,000.” 

Included  in  subscriptions  already  reported  to  the 
Coal  Trade  Committee  are: 


Williams  &  Peters . . $200,000 

Burns  Bros . 100,000 

M.  F.  Burns . 25,000 

Vinton  Colliery  Co . . .  25,000 

Willard,  Sutherland  &  Co . 10,000 

Blaine  Mining  Co .  10,000 

McWilliams  Blue  Line .  10,000 

Herman  Harjes  .  2,000 
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ojj  Consumption  and  Stocks  in  First  Quarter. 

i  onnage  in  Hands  of  Industrial  Consumers,  Including  Public  Utilities,  Decreased  About  25 
Per  Cent  between  January  1  and  April  1,  According  to  Government  Figures. 


W  ashington,  April  24. — Stocks  of  bituminous  coal 
in  the  hands  of  industrial  concerns,  the  iron  and 
steel  industry  and  public  utilities,  gas  and  electric, 
declined  25  per  cent  or  about  8,000,000  tons  in  the 
three  months  from  January  1,  to  April  1,  according 
to  information  collected  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics 
and  made  public  by  the  United  States  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istration.  Stocks  of  bituminous  coal  in  the  yards  of 
retail  coal  dealers  were  40  per  cent  less  on  April  1 
than  on  January  1,  but  dealers  had  on  hand  April  1 
a  quantity  of  bituminous  coal  one-fourth  as  great  as 
was  sold  and  distributed  in  the  first  three  months  of 
this  year. 

The  decrease  in  stocks  of  bituminous  coal  in  the 
hands  of  consumers,  including  the  railroads,  in  the 
United  States  the  past  three  months  probably  did  not 
exceed  16,000,000  tons.  The  drop  in  production  of 
bituminous  coal  in  the  same  period  was  31,000,000 
tons  compared  with  January,  February  and  March 
of  1918. 

In  proportion  to  his  needs,  the  small  consumer  last 
year  was  the  most  successful  in  accumulating  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  coal.  The  small  industrials  using  a  car  of 
coal  or  less  a  month  had  on  hand  last  fall  14  per 
cent  of  the  bituminous  coal  in  storage,  on  the  aver¬ 
age  of  20  weeks’  supply. 

Contributing  to  the  decline  in  demand  has  been  a 
decrease  in  the  rate  of  consumption.  For  indus¬ 
trials  other  than  the  iron  and  steel,  the  decline  is  in¬ 
dicated  by  a  drop  of  10  per  cent  in  the  average  week¬ 
ly  consumption  of  bituminous  coal  in  January,  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  March  compared  with  the  latter  part  of 
December. 

Industrial  Stocks  of  Coal. 

Decreases  in  bituminous  stocks  of  from  30  to  40 
per  cent  are  reported  for  New  England,  New  York, 
South  Carolina,  Kentucky,  Illinois,  Arkansas  and 
North  Dakota.  Decreases  of  from  20  to  30  per  cent 
are  recorded  in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  West 
Virginia,  Indiana,  Louisiana,  Montana,  Utah  and 
Washington. 

From  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  in  the  East  to 
Kansas  and  Nebraska  in  the  West  stocks  in  the 
hands  of  industrials  are  sufficient  for  from  three  to 
five  weeks.  New  England  reports  from  11  to  15 
weeks,  except  New  Hampshire  with  20  weeks,  New 
York  nine  weeks,  New  Jersey  eight  weeks  and 
Delaware  seven  weeks. 

Stocks  in  the  South  Atlantic  section  range  from 
six  weeks’  supply  in  Virginia  to  nine  weeks  in  North 
Carolina,  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  having  seven 
and  eight  weeks  respectively. 

The  lower  peninsula  of  Michigan  has  seven 
weeks’  supply,  Wiscohsin  six  weeks  and  Minnesota 
10  weeks. 

Supplies  Held  by  Public  Utilities. 

In  about  one-third  of  the  States  East  of  the 
Mississippi  the  stocks  of  steam  coal  in  the  hands 
of  public  utilities  increased  from  January  1st  to 
April  1st.  The  decreases  in  New  York  and  New 
England  were  small,  from  three  to  20  per  cent.  The 
largest  decreases,  more  than  50  per  cent,  were  in 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and  South  Dakota.  In  the 
aggregate  the  stocks  held  by  public  utilities  de¬ 
creased  but  three  per  cent. 

Coal  for  gas  making  in  the  hands  of  city  gas 
plants  decreased  16  per  cent  in  the  three  months 
ended  April  1. 

Retail  Stocks. 

Stocks  of  anthracite  in  dealers’  yards  were  greater 
on  April  1  than  on  January  in  four  of  the  New 
England  States — Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  Rhode  Island— also  in  Ohio,  in  all 
States  south  of  the  Ohio  River  and  east  of  the 
Mississippi;  in  Illinois,  Iowa,  Missouri  and  North 
Dakota. 

The  only  states  east  of  the  Mississippi  to  report 
decreased  stocks  of  anthracite  in  dealers’  yards  are 
Vermont,  Connecticut,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 


Maryland,  Delaware,  Indiana,  Wisconsin  and  Min¬ 
nesota. 

Iron  and  Steel  Industry. 

Slocks  of  bituminous  coal  held  by  plants  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  decreased  24 
per  cent  from  January  1  to  April  1.  The  largest  de¬ 
creases  were  in  coal  for  use  in  by-product  coke 
ovens,  31  per  cent  decrease  in  stocks  of  high  vol¬ 
atile  and  33  per  cent  in  stocks  of  low  volatile. 

Gas  coal  stocks  decreased  but  six  per  cent  and 
steam  coal  stocks  17  per  cent.  The  stocks  of  high 
volatile  by-product  coal  on  April  1  were  sufficient 
for  nearly  three  weeks’  operation,  those  of  low 
volatile  for  four  weeks.  Stocks  of  gas  coal  were  suf¬ 
ficient  for  six  weeks,  and  of  steam  coal  for  seven 
weeks. 

Stocks  of  gas  coal  at  steel  plants  in  Pennsylvania 
increased  from  January  to  April  by  250  per  cent,  but 
in  all  other  States  they  decreased.  Excepting  Ala¬ 
bama,  stocks  of  steam  coal  were  decreased  in  all 
States. 

New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  and  West 
\  irginia  reported  slight  increases  in  stocks  of  -high 
volatile  by-product  coal  but  decreases  in  low 
volatile,  in  other  States  reductions  in  storage  of 
both  grades  of  by-product  coal  were  the  general 
rule. 


Baltimore  Happenings. 

The  official  figures  on  export  movement  for  the 
period  from  April  12  to  April  17  show  the  follow¬ 
ing:  Norwegian  bark  Trio,  for  Argentine,  2,704 
tons  cargo  coal ;  Dutch  steamer  Eigen  Huep,  for 
Rotterdam,  4,628  tons  cargo  coal  and"327  tons  bunk¬ 
er  ;  Dutch  steamer  Andyk,  for  Rotterdam,  5,508  tons 
cargo  and  581  tons  bunker  coal ;  and  American 
steamer  Lake  Blanchester,  for  Chile,  90  tons 
(anthracite). 

Bushrod  M.  Watts,  president  of  the  Baltimore 
Coal  Exchange,  is  the  leading  figure  in  a  plan  of 
the  Baltimore  Rotary  Club  for  the  erection  of  a 
Victory  Arch  in  this  city. 

The  Baltimore  Coal  Exchange  officials  have 
formally  announced  that  the  April  prices  of  anthra¬ 
cite  at  retail,  which  were  a  cut  of  40  cents  from  the 
old  winter  schedule,  with  25  cents  additional  off  for 
cash  within  ten  days,  will  be  continued  through 
May-  Unless  a  freight  change  comes  the  same  price 
may  also  be  set  for  June. 


MISCELLANEOUS  NOTES. 

Dispatches  from  Australia  are  reminiscent  of  the 
influenza  epjdemic  in  the  United  States  last  fall,  as 
they  tell  of  a  serious  coal  shortage  due  to  the  preva¬ 
lence  of  this  epidemic  among  the  miners. 

The  U.  S.  Shipping  Board  has  approved  the  rate 
of  42J4  cents  per  ton  on  coal  from  Lake  Erie  ports 
to  the  Head  of  the  Lakes,  as  agreed  upon  at  a  re¬ 
cent  conference  of  vessel  owners  and  shippers. 

A  press  cable  from  London  says  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  commission  which  is  investigating  the  British 
coal  industry  has  assembled  for  the  second  stage  of 
its  inquiry.  Justice  Sankey,  the  chairman,  has  prom¬ 
ised  that  the  second  interim  report,  dealing  with  the 
nationalization  of  mines,  will  be  made  by  May  20. 

Dr.  Garfield  and  Alexander  Howat,  district  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Kansas  miners,  recently  exchanged 
sharp  telegrams  regarding  the  strike  at  the  Central 
Coal  &  Coke  Co.’s  mines.  The  Fuel  Administrator 
wired  that  the  miners  were  violating  the  Washing¬ 
ton  wage  agreement  of  November,  1917,  without 
submitting  their  grievance  to  Washington,  and  that 
unless  they  returned  to  work  he  would  release  the 
operators  in  Districts  14  and  21,  U.  M.  W.,  from 
paying  the  wage  advance  of  $1.40  per  day  provided 
for  in  that  agreement.  Mr.  Howat  replied,  stating 
that  he  would  not  order  the  men  back  and  saying 
among  other  things:  “I  reject  with  contempt  the 
cowardly  proposition  submitted  by  you.” 


J.  W.  Galloway  Re-Elected  President  of 
Maryland  Coal  Co.  of  W.  Va. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  stockholders  of  Mary¬ 
land  Coal  Company  of  West  Virginia,  held  at  the 
office  of  the  company,  No.  1  Broadway,  New  York 
City,  on  April  24,  all  of  the  retiring  directors  were 
unanimously  re-elected  for  another  year.  The 
Board  consists  of  the  following :  J.  W.  Galloway,  of 
New  York  and  Baltimore;  John  T.  Manson,  of  New 
Haven;  George  Hewlett,  of  New  York;  T.  A. 
Knickerbocker,  of  Troy;  George  Pauli,  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh;  J.  E.  McGowan,  of  New  York,  and  Gordon 
Smith,  of  Baltimore. 

After  the  stockholders’  meeting  the  newly  elected 
directors  then  met  for  organization  purposes,,  and 
the  following  officers  were  re-elected  for  the  ensuing 
year:  J.  W.  Galloway,  president;  George  Hewlett, 
first  vice-president;  Gordon  Smith,  second  vice- 
president;  J.  E.  McGowan,  secretary  and  treasurer, 
and  H.  S.  Rodgers,  assistant  secretary  and  treasurer. 

A  number  of  stockholders  interested  in  the  com¬ 
pany  attended  the  annual  meeting.  The  company’s 
mining  operations  are  located  in  Taylor  County, 
West  Virginia. 

Mr.  Galloway  is  very  well  and  favorably  known 
in  the  coal  trade  both  in  the  east  and  west,  having 
been  identified  with  the  coal  business  for  a  great 
many  years. 


Stand  By  Reliable  Dealers. 

A  retailer  writes  that  despite  the  careful  attention 
given  to  needs  during  the  past  year  or  two  a  certain 
portion  of  the  public  is  seemingly  willing  to  forsake 
old  and  reliable  sources  of  supply  and  give  business 
to  dealers  offering  low  prices  regardless  of  quality 
of  fuel  received  in  return. 

Withal,  to  many  “coal  is  coal”  when  it  comes  to 
the  placing  of  an  order,  although  complaints  are 
plentiful  enough  if  poor  quality  develops  afterwards. 
On  the  other  hand,  large  buyers  are  making  more 
and  more  a  point  of  quality  as  the  opportunity  for 
discrimination  prevails  once  again  and  their  example 
should  have  some  weight  with  the  small  buyers. 
As  the  larger  users  have  found  also  that  it  pays 
to  continue  with  reliable  sources  of  supply  regardless 
of  transient  conditions,  it  would  seem  that  dealers 
might  appropriately  make  a  feature  of  this  circum¬ 
stance  in  their  announcements  to  their  trade. 


ARMY  COAL  BIDS  OPENED. 


Fourteen  Shippers  Compete  for  5,500-Ton 
Government  Order  For  Bituminous. 

Bids  were  opened  in  New  York  last  Tuesday  by 
the  War  Department  for  furnishing  5,500  tons  of 
bituminous  coal  between  May  1  and  June  30  to  sev¬ 
eral  places  in  the  East,  as  specified  by  the  Quarter¬ 
master  Corps.  Below  is  a  list  of  the  bidders,  with 
prices  quoted  on  the  basis  of  net  tons  f.  o.  b.  mines: 

Cortright  Coal  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pool  4,  $2.75; 
Pool  9,  $3.10;  Pool  10,  $2.95;  Pool  11,  $2.60. 

Dickerman  &  Englis,  New  York,  Pool  10,  $2.65. 

E.  P.  Baylo,  Hampton,  N.  J.,  Pool  10,  $2.09^. 

Alden  Coal  Mining  Co.,  New  York,  Pool  10  $2  38; 
Pool  11,  $2.24. 

Huskin  Coal  Mining  Co.,  Windber,  Pa.,  Pool  10, 


Midland 

$2.65. 


Mining  Co.,  Cumberland,  Md.,  Pool  10, 


^ - ' '  — j 


10,  $2.65;  Pool  11,  $2.65. 

Barnes  &  Tucker,  Philadelphia,  Pool  10,  $2.55 
(1,500  tons  Camp  Dix,  1,200  tons  Lakehurst). 

Campbell,  Peacock  &  Kinzer,  Philadelphia,  Pool 
10,  $2.13. 

Curry  Coal  Mining  Co.,  Expedit,  Pa.,  Pool  10, 
$2.60. 


Indiana  Smokeless  Coal  Co.,  Pool  11,  $2.09. 
Whitney  Coal  Mining  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pool  11, 
$2.10. 


Seaboard  Coal  Co.,  New  York,  Pool  11,  $2.60 
(Camp  Dix). 

Salem  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Clearfield,  Pa.,  Pool  14,  $2.49. 
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World’s  Increasing  Reliance  on  American  Coal. 

England  and  Germany  Will  Have  Smaller  Surplus  for  Export,  While  Indications  Are  That  Consumption  in 
Some  Coal  Importing  Countries  Will  Increase,  Giving  Our  Shippers  Greater  Opportunities. 

By  L.  W.  ALWYN-SCHMIDT. 


1  he  decisions  of  the  Paris  conference  will 
have  a  considerable  influence  on  the  future 
development  of  the  coal  markets  of  the 
world.  Our  coal  exporters,  therefore,  will 
do  well  to  keep  a  close  watch  on  the  situa¬ 
tion  and  to  lay  their  plans  accordingly.  It 
becomes  increasingly  clear  that  in  future 
the  world  will  have  to  rely  on  America  for 
a  considerable  part  of  its  coal  supplies. 
Whatever  happens,  therefore,  in  any  other 
of  the  great  coal  producing  centres  of  the 
world  must  soon  react  on  the  situation  in 
the  United  States. 

The  political  ownership  of  the  great 
Central  European  coal  mines  was  divided  in 
pre-war  times  between  Germany,  Belgium, 
and  France.  Germany  produced  by  far  the 
largest  part  of  all  the  coal  of  that  region, 
while  the  French  and  the  Belgium  produc¬ 
tion  was  comparatively  small.  As  the  re¬ 
sult,  both  Belgium  and  France  had  to  im¬ 
port  coal  as  a  necessity.  Germany  also  im¬ 
ported  great  quantities  of  coal,  principally 
of  English  origin,  the  German  imports,  how¬ 
ever,  were  more  or  less  a  convenience,  Eng¬ 
lish  coal  being  more  suitable  for  certain 
purposes  than  the  German  product. 

Pre-War  Coal  Problem  of  Central  Europe. 

The  principal  distribution  problem  of  the 
Central  European  coal  region  was  the  in¬ 
ability  of  France  to  produce  sufficient  coal 
for  its  own  uses,  a  problem  which  France 
desires  now  to  correct  by  acquiring  an  ad¬ 
ditional  part  of  the  coal  resources  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  to  its  own  possessions.  A  respectable 
volume  would  not  be  sufficient  to  hold  the 
ins  and  outs  of  this  very  complicated 
economic  problem;  a  short  explanation  is 
attempted  however  for  the  purpose  of  this 
article. 

Starting  in  Belgium  and  Northern  France 
a  broad  mining  belt  runs  through  Western 
Europe  which  ends  in  Northern  Lorraine. 
This  belt  holds  some  of  the  richest  iron  and 
coal  mines  of  the  world.  Unfortunately, 
however,  for  the  peace  of  this  region  the 
distribution  of  the  coal  and  iron  mines  is  of 
such  a  character  as  to  render  practically 
impossible  their  complementary  development. 
Most  of  the  wars  of  Europe  have  been  fought 
for  the  possession  of  these  mines  and  the 
peace  settlements  resulting  from  each  war 
have  only  added  to  the  general  confusion.  As 
a  result  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  war 
a  complete  separation  had  taken  place,  of  the 
leading  French  iron  mines  from  some  of  their 
most  natural  coal  resources. 

The  Coal  Situation  in  France. 

France  being  at  a  disadvantage  as  to  its 
coal  production  has  made  great  efforts  to 
improve  its  position.  No  appreciable  pro¬ 
gress,  however,  was  made  owing  to  causes 
which  will  be  explained  further  on.  In  1913 
the  situation  in  France  stood  as  follows: 
France  had  an  annual  consumption  of  coal 
amounting  to  65,000.000  tons.  Of  this  the 
French  mines  provided  approximately  42,- 
000,000  tons  including  coke.  The  deficit 
was  made  up  by  England  in  sending  11,000,- 


000  tons,  Germany,  which  supplied  nearly 
6,000,000  tons,  and  Belgium  providing  prac¬ 
tically  all  the  remaining  supplies. 

France,  to  give  support  to  her  own  coal 
mines  and  in  an  endeavor  to  increase  their 
production,  had  laid  a  heavy  import  duty  on 
coal  which  was  in  so  far  effective  as  it 
limited  imports  to  the  absolute  essential.  It 
is,  however,  very  much  doubted  whether 
the  duty  was  a  sufficient  inducement  to  the 
French  coal  miners  to  make  special  efforts 
to  increase  their  production.  During  the 
period  of  15  years  from  1890  to  1914  only 
15,000,000  tons  were  added  to  the  annual 
production  of  coal  in  France,  while  during 
the  same  period  the  German  coal  production 
rose  at  the  rate  of  200,000,000  tons. 


Lack  of  labor,  want  of  enterprise  on  the 
side  of  the  French  coal  operators,  the 
proximity  of  the  English  and  German  coal 
fields,  which  were  in  easy  reach  of  many  of 
the  leading  consumption  centres,  have  been 
blamed  in  turn  for  this  result.  Also  there 
may  have  been  the  natural  desire  of  the 
owners  of  the  mines  to  prolong  as  much  as 
possible  the  life  of  their  mines,  which  it 
has  been  estimated  will  be  exhausted  in  ap¬ 
proximately  200  years  or  evqn  less  at  the 
present  rate  of  consumption. 

The  war  has  now  reopened  the  whole 
question,  and  France  seems  to  be  determin¬ 
ed  to  make  herself  more  independent  of 
foreign  supplies  by  acquiring  additional  coal 
resources  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
her  iron  industry.  This  iron  industry  re¬ 
quires  at  present  nearly  20,000,000  tons  of 
coal,  which  is  slightly  less  than  the  quantity 
imported  in  pre-war  times.  The  writer  does 
not  intend  to  enter  here  into  the  very  com¬ 
plicated  territorial  and  national  problem 
involved  in  the  present  discussion,  but  wishes 
to  keep  strictly  to  the  purely  economic  aspects 
of  its  likely  effect  on  the  international  coal 
situation. 

One  of  the  projects  brought  forward  is 
that  of  adding  the  coal  resources  of  the 
Sarre  Valley  to  those  of  France.  Another 
goes  so  far  as  to  include  the  total  possession 
of  all  the  mining  country  west  of  the  Rhine. 
In  the  first  case  it  is  estimated  that  France, 
by  a  proper  development  of  the  Sarre 


mines,  would  gain  approximately  10,000,000 
tons  of  coal  annually,  or  somewhat  less. 
I  his  would  be  more  than  she  received  before 
the  war  from  Germany  and  would  make  her 
independent  of  German  resources,  provided, 
of  course,  proper  means  can  be  found  to 
distribute  the  new  coal  evenly  over  the 
whole  consumption  field. 

But  in  the  mean  time  the  whole  economic 
situation  of  France  has  undergone  a  con¬ 
siderable  change.  Lorraine  has  been  re¬ 
turned  to  France,  and  with  it  a  new  and 
powerful  consumer  of  coal  in  the  large  iron 
industry  of  Lorraine  has  entered  that  coun¬ 
try.  Provided,  therefore,  France  does  not 
find  any  additional  coal  resources  outside 
those  of  the  Sarre  Valley,  France  will 
simply  be  compelled  to  go  on  importing  coal 
for  the  purposes  of  her  iron  industry  and 
the  chances  are  that  Germany  will  have  to 
supply  the  deficiency,  as  only  small  perma¬ 
nent  increases  can  be  expected  in  the  de¬ 
liveries  from  England,  granting  even  that 
England  will  render  valuable  assistance 
during  the  time  immediately  following  the 
war. 

Influence  on  World’s  Coal  Markets. 

It  is  a  peculiar  coincidence  that  the 
world’s  markets  will  be  affected  by  this  sit¬ 
uation  not  by  way  of  France  directly,  but 
rather  by  the  somewhat  roundabout  route 
of  the  effect  which  the  French  coal  demand 
will  have  on  the  future  distribution  of  German 
coal  outside  Germany.  Germany  exported 
during  the  year  1913  44,000,000  tons  of  fuel, 
of  which  34,500,000  tons  consisted  of  coal  and 
6,400,000  of  coke,  the  rest  being  briquets  and 
other  minor  coal  products. 

If  Germany  now  should  lose  the  control 
of  her  Sarre  coal  mines  for  a  period  of 
years  or  entirely  and  should  have  to  supply 
larger  quantities  of  coal  than  before  to 
French  Lorraine,  this  would  weaken  the 
German  position  as  a  coal  exporter  con¬ 
siderably.  It  may  be  argued  that  the 
change  in  the  political  ownership  of  the 
German  coal  fields  does  not  change  any¬ 
thing  in  their  economic  situation.  It  must, 
however,  be  taken  into  consideration  that 
France,  before  the  war,  had  always  consumed 
considerable  less  coal  per  head  of  popu¬ 
lation  than  might  have  been  expected,  the 
cause  being  principally  the  high  price  of 
coal  in  many  parts  of  France. 

With  coal  entering  France  from  the 
Sarre  Valley,  free  of  duty,  the  average 
price  of  coal  in  France  no  doubt  will  de¬ 
cline,  which  will  lead  to  an  increase  in  the 
consumption.  French  economists  in  fact 
have  estimated  that  France  would  well  be 
able  to  consume  100,000,000  tons  of  coal 
annually,  which  is  35,000,000  more  than  her 
pre-war  consumption.  The  addition  of  new 
coal  resources  to  those  of  France,  therefore, 
will  not  permit  France  to  export  coal  in 
any  appreciable  quantity,  but  on  the  other 
hand  Germany  will  not  have  available  so 
large  an  export  surplus  as  she  had  in  pre¬ 
war  times. 
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German  Exports  Will  Decline. 

It  is,  of  course,  extremely  difficult  to 
forecast  exactly  the  extent  of  the  German 
deficiency,  but  it  may  easily  reach  20,000,000 
tons.  Considering  that  the  whole  interna¬ 
tional  turnover  of  coal  before  the  war 
amounted  to  150,000,000  tons  only  during  a 
normal  year,  a  weakening  in  the  supplies  at 
that  rate  is  no  minor  matter  and  will  be 
felt  severely  in  the  world’s  coal  markets. 

Of  the  large  coal  consuming  countries  of 
the  world  the  following  will  be  affected 
most  by  the  expected  reduction  in  the  Ger¬ 
man  coal  exports :  Belgium,  Denmark, 
Italy,  Netherlands,  Austria,  Russia,  Sweden, 
Spain  and  Switzerland. 

The  Netherlands  are  by  far  the  largest 
consumer  of  German  coal  west  of  Germany, 
and  7,502,000  tons  of  coal  and  coke  were 
shipped  by  German  mines  to  Dutch  destina¬ 
tions  during  1913.  Since  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  the  Netherlands  have  received  only 
small  quantities  of  coal  from  Germany,  but 
it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  old  relations 
will  be  established  again  as  soon  as  condi¬ 
tions  permit,  provided  Germany  is  able  to 
spare  coal  for  export  at  all.  Germany  had 
in  England  a  very  strong  competitor  in  the 
Netherlands  market,  and  on  an  average 
2,000,000  tons  of  English  coal  was  sold 
there  every  year. 

The  next  western  market  of  importance 
besides  France  relying  on  Germany  was 
Belgium,  which  received  6,600,000  tons  of 
German  coal  and  coke.  It  was  also  sup¬ 
plied  by  England  at  the  rate  of  2,000,000 
tons  annually.  German  coal  no  doubt  will 
be  made  part  of  the  indemnity  which  will 
have  to  be  paid  by  Germany  to  Belgium. 
But  it  is  questionable  whether  German  coal 
will  be  used  again  so  extensively  in  Bel¬ 
gium  as  before  the  war. 

France  received  5,600,000  tons  of  German 
coal  during  1913,  and  Switzerland  2,000,000 
tons.  The  excellent  water  and  railroad  con¬ 
nections  between  the  German  coal  fields  and 
Switzerland  most  likely  will  tend  to  keep 
the  Swiss  coal  demand  in  the  direction  of 
Germany. 

But  the  principal  difficulty  of  the  central 
European  coal  situation  seems  to  lie  rather 
in  the  needs  of  the  East.  Russia,  Austria 
and  the  Balkan  States  have  relied  upon 
German  coal  to  supplement  their  own  defi¬ 
ciency  in  the  past  and  they  most  likely  will 
be  compelled  to  do  so  in  future.  The  se¬ 
riousness  of  the  situation  is  best  explained 
by  giving  a  few  figures.  Austria-Hungary 
had  to  import  14,000,000  tons  of  German 
coal  during  the  year  1913.  Russia  imported 
2,600,000  tons,  and  great  quantities  of  coal 
had  to  be  shipped  every  year  to  Rumania, 
Bulgaria  and  Serbia. 

Assuming  that  Germany  will  not  be  able 
any  more  to  produce  all  the  coal  required 
by  these  markets,  the  result  must  be 
a  complete  disorganization  of  the  coal  dis¬ 
tribution  of  eastern  Europe. 

Eastward  Movement  May  Affect  American  Market. 

Commerce  in  the  basic  international 
commodities  does  not  move  according  to 
arbitrary  rules,  but  follows  certain  eco¬ 
nomic  laws  which  will  always  operate  in 
the  same  manner.  So  it  would  be  wrong 
to  assume  that  Austria,  for  instance,  or 
those  parts  of  Europe  taking  the  place  of 
Austria  will  suddenly  cease  to  buy  Ger¬ 
man  coal  and  take  to  buying  American  or 


English  coal  in  large  quantities.  It  is  much 
more  likely  that  the  Silesian  coal  mines 
which  in  former  years  have  supplied  Austria 
with  coal  will  continue  to  do  so,  and  that 
Germany  will  attempt  to  make  up  the  short¬ 
age  which  will  result  in  Germany  from  this 
export  movement  by  sending  coal  from  the 
western  coal  fields  to  the  parts  which  were 
formerly  supplied  with  Silesian  coal.  The 
shortage  in  the  western  supply  then  will  be 
made  up  by  increasing  the  imports  from 
England  or  from  other  sources. 

Let  us  assume  for  the  sake  of  illustra¬ 
tion  that  Silesiam  coal  will  be  shipped  at 
the  rate  of  15,000,000  tons  to  Eastern  Eu¬ 
rope  and  that  in  consequence  of  the  loss 
of  the  Sarre  Valley,  these  shipments  create 
a  coal  shortage  in  Central  Germany.  Ger¬ 
many  then  would  draw  up  to  the  productive 
limit  on  her  western  coal  sources  in  the 
hope  to  make  up  the  deficiency  in  western 
Germany  by  importing  more  coal  from  Eng¬ 
land. 

As.  it  seems  practically  certain  that  the 
English  coal  production  will  not  increase 
in  the  near  future  above  the  average  pre¬ 
war  production,  we  must  take  it  for  granted 
that  England  in  turn  will  be  short  of  her 
average  export  surplus.  Having  to  send 
more  coal  than  usual  co  Germany,  England 
can  send  less  coal  to  other  markets,  say 
Italy  or  Brazil,  so  that  American  coal  will 
be  required  in  these  markets  to  take  the 
place  of  English  coal. 

We  have,  therefore,  the  peculiar  situa¬ 
tion  that  a  coal  shortage  caused  by  a  re¬ 
duction  of  the  export  surplus  of  Germany, 
affecting  in  the  first  instance  Austria-Hun¬ 
gary,  may  be  corrected  by  shipments  of 
American  coal  to  Italy,  Brazil,  or  some 
other  market. 


Comparative  Export  Figures. 

The  following  figures  give  a  fair  im¬ 
pression  of  the  pre-war  distribution  of  the 
German  export  surplus  of  coal  and  the  cor¬ 
responding  interests  of  the  British  and 
American  coal  producers  in  the  respective 
markets : 


EXPORTED  BY 


To 

Germany. 

1913. 

Tons. 

Belgium  . 

6,664,921 

Denmark  . 

272,971 

France  . 

5,619,469 

Italy  . 

1,078,120 

Netherlands  . .  . 

7,502,829 

Austria-Hungary 

#14,203,571 

Russia  . 

2,657,948 

Sweden  . 

392,814 

Switzerland  . . . 

2,002,357 

Spain  . 

316,516 

England.  , - U.  S. - , 

1913.  1913.  1917. 

Tons.  Tons.  Tons. 

2,031,077  3  . 

3.024,240  32 

12,775,909  37,009  128,023 

9,467,161  332,264  1,107,760 

2,018,401  4,389 

1,056,634  66,643  . 

5,998,434  5,693 

4,563,076  33,412 

.  1,007 

3,648,760  50,260  220,780 


The  situation  has  not  sufficiently  devel¬ 
oped  as  yet  to  allow  a  properly  supported 
forecast  of  its  likely  further  progress. 
Writing,  however,  with  a  fair  knowledge  of 
the  conditions  likely  to  affect  the  European 
coal  markets  during  the  next  two  years,  the 
writer  is  of  the  opinion  that  approximately 
the  following  will  happen :  German  coal 
will  continue  to  be  sold  in  large  quantities 
in  the  Eastern  European  markets,  which 
means  in  the  new  states  along  the  shores  of 
the  Baltic  Sea,  Poland,  Austria,  Bohemia 
and  probably  Serbia.  This  will  be  coal  com¬ 
ing  in  part  from  the  Silesian  mines,  re¬ 
gardless  of  whether  these  continue  to  be  in 
German  possession  or  fall  to  Poland  as  the 
political  ownership  can  have  no  marked  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  situation. 

Geiman  coal  also  will  be  distributed  in 


Switzerland,  the  Netherlands  and  Belgium. 
To  satisfy  the  demand  from  these  coun¬ 
tries  Germany  will  require  approximately 
25,000,000  to  30,000,000  tons  of  coal.  This 
should  be  less  than  Germany  will  actually 
have  available  for  export,  and  it  cannot  be 
provided  without  Germany  continuing  to 
buy  English  coal  as  before.  Heavier  im¬ 
ports,  in  fact,  will  become  necessary. 

The  lack  of  German  coal  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands.  Belgium,  Sweden,  Norway,  Den¬ 
mark  and  Spain  will  also  have  to  be  made 
up  by  English  coal.  American  coal  most 
likejy  will  assist  in  Spain,  and  the  former 
Italian  coal  purchases  in  Germany  may 
now  be  directed  practically  in  their  entirety 
to  the  United  States. 

The  greater  demand  for  English  coal  from 
north  European  sources  will  most  likely 
make  it  impossible  for  the  English  coal 
mines  to  give  the  full  share  of  their  pre¬ 
war  coal  shipments  to  South  American 
markets,  which  will  go  to  the  United  States 
for  additional  supplies. 

Increase  in  Coal  Consumption  Probable. 

This  estimate  assumes  that  no  far-reach¬ 
ing  changes  will  take  place  in  the  quantity 
of  the  coal  demand  of  the  world.  Such  a 
condition,  however,  is  hardly  possible.  In 
fact,  all  indications  point  to  a  rapid  increase 
of  the  consumption  of  coal,  to  be  expected 
as  soon  as  a  regular  supply  can  be  guaran¬ 
teed  again  by  the  producers.  There  is  plenty 
of  evidence  to  support  this  contention.  In 
Europe  the  war  has  destroyed  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  the  industrial  man  power,  which 
in  one  or  another  way  will  have  to  be  re¬ 
placed  by  machine  power.  Every  horse 
power  added  to  the  machine  strength  of  a 
nation,  however,  also  means  an  increased 
demand  for  coal. 

So  Europe  may  find  very  soon  that  its 
pre-war  industrial  coal  consumption  will 
no  longer  be  sufficient  for  its  industrial 
needs.  More  coal,  therefore,  will  have  to 
be  provided  by  the  European  coal  miners 
and  the  increasing  demand  will  have  to  be 
met  with  a  working  force  largely  reduced 
by  the  war.  The  result  may  easily  be  a 
considerable  reduction  in  the  export  sur¬ 
plus  of  European  coal.  Similarly,  many  new 
industries  have  sprung  up  in  countries  out¬ 
side  Europe.  The  reports  of  our  foreign 
commercial  attaches  and  the  U.  S.  Consuls 
are  telling  frequently  about  new  factories 
in  South  America,  Australia  and  South 
Africa.  China  and  Japan  have  added  to  their 
industrial  production  and  in  each  case  new 
machinery  has  been  set  up,  with  a  corre¬ 
sponding  demand  for  power. 

Present  indications  seem  to  support  the 
view  that  only  the  United  States  coal  mines 
will  be  sufficiently  strong  in  productive  effi¬ 
ciency  to  add  m^erially  to  their  output. 
American  coal,  therefore,  may  have  to  take 
a  prominent  share  in  provisioning  the  coal 
markets  of  the  world  during  the  next  years, 
until  the  readjustment  has  sufficiently  pro¬ 
gressed  to  allow  a  better  distribution  of  the 
available  supplies. 


Elias  Lyman  Retiree  from  Office. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Elias  Lyman  Coal 
Co.,  held  at  the  office  of  the  company  in  Burlington, 
Vt.,  on  April  17,  Elias  Lyman,  who  had  been  in  the 
coal  business  for  44  years,  resigned  the  presidency. 

The  officers  of  the  company  are  now:  Ned  E. 
Pierce,  president;  John  J.  Flynn,  vice-president;  E. 
B,  Metcalf,  secretary  and  treasurer.  Mr.  Lyman  re- 
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Present  Tendencies  in  the  Coal  Industry. 

Coal  Men,  Individually  and  as  Trade  Groups,  Must  Stop  lighting  Among  Themselves  and  Present  a  Solid  Front 
to  Labor,  Politicians  and  Consumers  If  They  Would  Avoid  Embarrassment  and  Possible  Disaster. 


Addres s  by  the  Managing  Director  of  tho 
American  Wholetale  Coal  Association  at  the  din¬ 
ner  of  the  Chicago  Wholesale  Coal  Shippers’ 
Association  on  April  24. 

Before  we  can  get  at  the  big  tendencies  in  coal,  we 
must  know  the  big  facts  by  which  the  coal  trade  is 
confronted.  We  may  say  truthfully  that  not  all- coal 
men  have  applied  all  they  should  have  learned  by 
their  experience  during  this  war.  But  we  must  admit 
that  the  coal  man  has  been  taught  many  things  about 
his  business.  If  he  did  not  absorb  it,  the  fault  is  his. 

He  has  been  taught  by  the  Revenue  Law  to  keep 
his  capital  account  straight.  He  has  been  taught  by 
Fuel  Administration  insistence  upon  careful  account¬ 
ing — and  hence  upon  accurate  depletion  and  deprecia¬ 
tion  charges — that  he  must  have  enough  coal  land  be¬ 
hind  his  mines  to  keep  coal  flowing  until  he  has  worn 
out  his  equipment. 

He  has  been  taught  that  he  cannot  know  what  to 
charge  until  he  knows  what  are  his  costs.  He  has 
been  taught  that  there  is  a  certain  natural  selling 
zone  for  his  coal  beyond  which  he  cannot  go  without 
an  expense  which  is  out  of  line  with  the  returns. 

These  educational  advantages  should  make  for  an 
improved  method  of  doing  business  in  coal.  What 
we  coal  men  overlook  is  that  similar  lessons  have 
been  taught  to  men  in  other  businesses. 

What  the  Buyer  Has  Learned. 

That  leads  me  to  inquire :  What  has  the  other 
fellow  learned  as  a  result  of  his  war  experience?  I 
want  to  know  that  in  order  that  we  may  match  our 
practices  with  his  enlightened  demands. 

I  appreciate  that  is  a  subject  shot  full  of  bitter¬ 
ness  at  the  moment.  Nevertheless,  it  is  necessary 
to  take  into  serious  account  the  fact  that  the  rail¬ 
roads  have  been  consolidated  and  have  learned  to 
pool — after  a  fashion — their  purchasing  power  under 
a  central  committee.  We  may  say,  as  coal  men  do, 
that  when  the  Government  took  over  the  railroads 
and  when  it  brought  the  great  weight  of  centralized 
railroad  buying  and  of  Government  authority  to  bear 
to  beat  down  the  price  of  coal,  it  exhibited  an  unjust 
and  unconscionable  use  of  power.  Nevertheless, 
when  we  look  at  it  in  another  light,  we  must  recog¬ 
nize  that  it  is  good  business  and  sure  to  be  quite 
effective.  Because  it  is  good  business  and  because 
it  is  an  effective  weapon,  we  need  not  expect  it  to 
be  abandoned.  Rather,  we  must  expect  it  to  be  per¬ 
fected. 

This  means,  of  course,  that  railroads’  purchases 
in  future  are  going  to  be,  if  not  centralized,  at  least 
advised  about  by  a  central  committee.  Therefore, 
they  must  express  a  certain  degree  of  centralization 
of  railroad  buying  power.  Since  this  method  can 
hardly  be  fought  down,  the  obvious  duty  devolving 
upon  coal  men  is  to  centralize  their  sales.  They 
must  do  so  that  the  scope  and  power  of  the  central 
selling  organization  shall  come  to  equal,  in  scope 
and  power,  the  central  buying  organization  of  the 
opposing  carriers. 

Other  groups  in  other  industries  have  been  edu¬ 
cated  upon  business  methods.  They  will  try  to  apply 
what  they  have  learned  in  future.  To  explain  what 
they  are  doing  and  why,  I  wish  here  to  draw  a  very 
broad  distinction  between  the  position  which  coal 
held  before  the  war  and  that  which  coal  holds  now. 

Very  broadly  speaking,  before  the  war  coal  was 
one  of  our  natural  resources  which  was  sacrificed 
in  order  to  get  money  which  America  needed.  Prior 
to  the  war,  we  were  a  debtor  nation.  We  had  to 
repay  that  money  by  the  sale  of  some  of  our  natural 
resources.  We  could  not  sell  the  raw  coal.  But  we 
could  sacrifice  coal  to  the  manufacturer  in  order  to 
develop  a  manufacturing  organization  built  on  cheap 
power.  Then  we  could  sell  our  manufactured  articles 
and  thus  raise  the  money  with  which  to  pay  our 
foreign  debt.  We  were  indeed  sacrificing  coal  in  the 
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interest  of  a  larger  national  commercial  program. 
Therefore,  the  nation  was  preying  upon  its  coal 
measures  with  the  idea  of  paying  the  nation  out  of 
debt. 

New  Principles  Must  Supplant  Old. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  war  we  find  ourselves  out 
of  debt.  We  have,  therefore,  no  need  longer  to  sac¬ 
rifice  our  national  resources  in  order  to  free  ourselves 
from  debt.  Rather,  we  are  a  creditor  nation.  We 
have  money  to  lend.  We  have  other  peoples  in  our 
debt. 

Also,  we  have  sacrificed  our  natural  resources  to 
the  point  where  we  ourselves  are  in  danger  of  run¬ 
ning  recklessly  through  our  inheritance  of  coal  and 
other  things  unless  immediately  a  conservation  move¬ 
ment  is  undertaken.  On  this  account,  we  have  started 
in  a  g^eat  campaign  to  save  natural  resources.  We 
are  saving  now  to  make  money  as  we  once  wasted 
to  make  money.  This  means  that  we  must  do  two 
things,  namely: 

First — We  must  get  more  power  out  of  the  fuel 
that  we  consume.  We  must  stop  the  waste  of  that 
power  after  it  has  been  generated. 

Second — We  must  no  longer  continue  to  burn  the 
valuable  by-products  as  fuel.  Instead,  we  must  be¬ 
gin  to  extract  those  by-products  and  to  make  them 
over  into  the  foundation  of  our  chemical  industry. 

That  conservation  program  is  the  beginning  of  two 
big  movements.  As  an  indication  of  the  trend  of 
the  times,  I  recite  but  one  circumstance : 

There  was  placed  before  Congress  at  its  last  ses¬ 
sion  and  will  be  brought  before  Congress  vigorously 
at  its  coming  session,  a  proposal  that  the  United 
States  Government  should  finance  an  investigation 
into  the  feasibility  of  establishing  a  power  conduit 
line  front  a  point  in  Virginia  along  the  coast  to  a 
point  in  northern  Maine.  The  basic  idea  is  that  all 
power  plants  within  reach  of  that  conduit  line  shall 
feed  that  part  of  their  power  into  that  line  which 
is  in  excess  of  the  amount  of  power  required  by  the 
parent  plant. 

This  may  be  an  extreme  case.  Still  it  is  typical  of 
the  kind  of  cases  by  which  the  coal  trade  is  con¬ 
fronted.  It  means,  if  I  understand  it  correctly,  that 
the  buying  power  of  coal  users  is  going  to  be  con¬ 
centrated  more  and  more  as  time  goes  on.  We  are, 
in  fact,  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  coal.  This 
new  era  will  bring  new  methods  among  the  users  of 
coal. 

This  indicates  a  need,  therefore,  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  entirely  new  routines  and  methods  in  the 
coal  business.  We  are  not  going  to  meet  the  de¬ 
mands  of  this  new  era  unless  we  make  our  methods 
equal  to  those  of  the  buyers  of  coal.  If  their  pur¬ 
chasing  power  is  centralized,  our  selling  force  must 
in  some  way  be  centralized  or,  at  least,  reasonably 
so. 

The  Vital  Labor  Problem. 

There  is  a  new  force,  also,  operating  upon  the 
production  cost  in  coal.  It  is  unnecessary  before  an 
audience  of  coal  men  to  emphasize  the  extent  to 
which  the  labor  movement  has  been  centralized  not 
only  as  the  result  of  25  years  of  effort  toward  union¬ 
ism,  but  as  the  result  of  the  war-time  propaganda 
in  favor  of  socialism. 

No  one  can  look  at  this  solidarity  among  the  work¬ 
ing  force  without  realizing  that  it  must  be  a  tre¬ 
mendous  influence  upon  the  cost  of  producing  every¬ 
thing — including  coal — in  America  for  the  next  gen¬ 
eration.  I  say  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  any 
plans  for  the  control  of  labor  will  be  modified  in 
any  serious  particular.  They  will  grow  rather  than 
be  modified  and  will  be  encouraged,  because  of  the 
very  character  of  our  political  organization. 

I  say,  therefore,  this  is  a  serious  situation  which 
confronts  the  coal  industry.  It  demands  an  entirely 
new  method  of  procedure  by  coal  men  as  far  as  labor 
is  concerned.  I  believe  that  unless  the  force  which 


deals  with  labor  is  equal  in  scope,  authority  and 
power  with  the  organization  of  labor,  the  coal  in¬ 
dustry  must  be  content  to  suffer  to  the  extent  of  the 
inequality  between  the  labor  organization  and  the 
operators’  organization. 

I  call  your  attention  to  one  thing  more.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  States  has  tried  in  past — 
without  very  much  success  to  be  sure— to  regulate 
business.  It  has  wanted  to  regulate  business  in  part 
in  interest  of  the  consumer.  It  has  wanted  to  regu¬ 
late  it  in  part  in  interest  of  the  worker.  The 
Government  has  been  powerless  in  the  face  of  certain 
Constitutional  provisions  and  in  face  of  a  series  of 
legal  principles,  established  from  the  beginning  of 
the  system  of  jurisprudence  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  our  political 
powers  to  curry  favor  with  labor  on  one  side  and 
the  consumers  on  the  other — has  been  willing  and 
eager  to  set  aside  both  the  Constitution  and  the  legal 
safeguards. 

Government  Has  Socialtistic  Leanings. 

During  the  war,  the  Government  has  had  in  its 
employ  a  great  many  men  who  have  been  devising 
ways  and  means  by  which  the  Government  could 
come  into  control  of  business  without  actually  set¬ 
ting  aside  either  the  Constitution  or  the  legal  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  These  have  not 
been  dull  headed  men  who  act  without  thinking. 
They  have  been  the  best  brains  of  America.  I  have 
encountered  them  in  the  departments  and  in  the 
bureaus.  I  have  been  amazed  when  I  came  to  know 
about  the  elevated  position  from  which  some  of 
them  have  come  down  to  occupy  subordinate  posi¬ 
tions  under  our  Government,  without  pay.  These 
men  have  struck  one  keynote  which  is  terribly  dan¬ 
gerous. 

They  have  adopted  the  slogan  that  the  raw  mate¬ 
rials  of  the  world  are  the  common  possession  of  all 
the  people.  The  peculiar  thing  is  that  in  an  ideal¬ 
istic,  in  an  economic,  and  in  an  academic  sense,  that 
is  true.  It  always  has  been  true.  It  always  has 
been'  recognized  as  the  fundamental  principle  of 
our  jurisprudence. 

However,  the  communistic  interpretation  of  this 
theory  which  is  now  advanced  has  always  been  held 
in  check  by  our  legal  principles  which  have  recog¬ 
nized  that  the  right  to  possess  private  property  is 
superior  to  the  right  of  all  to  a  free  use  of  our  raw 
material. 

These  scholarly  gentlemen  believe  that  this  nation 
has  advanced  to  a  point  where  the  common — com¬ 
munistic-ownership  must  be  more  insisted  upon  and, 
therefore,  that  the  private  ownership  of  these  natural 
resources  must,  in  a  sense,  be  subordinated.  On  this 
account,  they  have  proposed  that  we  should  bring 
a  certain  number  of  our  essential  raw  materials  un¬ 
der  detailed  control  by  the  Federal  Government  bv 
creating  a  new  Industrial  Cabinet  which  shall  be 
the  successor  of  the  War  Industries  Board  and 
which,  in  turn,  shall  control  the  raw  materials  by 
having  a  department  devoted  to  each. 

The  basic  theory  of  it  all  is  that  if  the  nation  con¬ 
trols  the  raw  material,  it  automatically  controls  all 
the  business  that  grows  out  of  the  use  of  that  raw 
material.  In  this  adroit  and  clever  way  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  proposes  to  surmount  its  past  difficulties 
and  come  into  minute  control  of  the  business  of  the 
United  States. 

What  Confronts  the  Coal  Trade. 

We  are  thus  confronted  by  this  imposing  array  of 
facts : 

The  purchasing  power  of  the  coal  users  is  going 
to  be  concentrated  into  a  few  hands  which,  when  not 
offset  by  an  equally  centralized  selling  power,  has 
a  tendency  to  beat  down  the  selling  price  of  coal. 

The  essential  force  in  production — labor — is  being 
concentrated  into  a  few  hands.  This  power  to  nego- 
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wage  of  labor  is  opposed  by  no  equally  cen- 
organization  among  the  producers.  This 
tends  to  advance  the  cost  of  production. 

Also,  we  have  a  proposal  on  the  part  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  control  coal — which  is  a  raw  material _ 

in  order,  thereby,  to  control  the  business  which 
grows  out  of  coal. 

Every  way  the  coal  industry  turns  it  faces  solid 
opposition  expressed  in  unit  form.  Within  the  ranks 
of  the  coal  industry  we  have  remaining  the  old  de¬ 
centralization.  One  operator  is  pitted  against 
another  operator  even  in  one  district.  Between  one 
producing  district  and  another  producing  district, 
there  is  intense  rivalry,  extreme  competition,  busi¬ 
ness  jealousy,  and  sectional  antagonism. 

Coming  into  the  larger  reaches  of  the  trade,  we 
have  a  lack  of  understanding,  amounting  almost  to 
civil  war,  between  the  producing  function  and  the 
wholesaling  function.  And  we  have,  as  between  the 
wholesalers  and  the  producers  on  one  side  and  the 
retailers  on  the  other,  the  very  opposite  of  any  com¬ 
mon  purpose. 

With  the  coal  industry  divided  and  sub-divided 
into  warring  factions,  we  stand  at  every  point  con¬ 
fronting  consolidated  opposition.  This,  if  contin¬ 
ued,  must  end  in  nothing  but  the  embarrassment, 
if  not  the  destruction,  of  the  industry  itself. 

My  only  proposal  and  my  only  cure  for  the  situa¬ 
tion  which  is  before  us  is  that  knitting  together  of 
the  various  units  which  must  mean  a  solidarity  of 
the  coal  trade  equal,  at  all  points,  with  the  solidarity 
of  our  opposition. 


MINES  SPEEDING  UP. 


Anthracite  Tonnage  in  Particular  Reflects 
Improved  Market  Conditions. 


The  production  of  bituminous  coal  in  the  United 
States  during  the  week  ending  April  12  increased 
450,000  tons  over  the  preceding  week,  according  to 
the  Geological  Survey’s  estimate.  Compared  with 
the  corresponding  week  a  year  ago  it  fell  short  3,300,- 
000  tons,  or  about  30  per  cent.  For  the  calendar 
year  to  date  the  soft  coal  output  is  estimated  at  120,- 
840,000  net  tons,  or  approximately  35,000,000  tons  be¬ 
hind  the  output  for  the  same  period  last  year. 

The  following  table  shows  the  trend  of  production 
in  recent  weeks,  with  comparisons  covering  the  same 
period  of  1918 : 


Net  Tons. 

A 


Week  Ending — 

1919. 

1918. 

March  8 . 

11,617,000 

March  15 . 

11,040,000 

March  22 . 

11,121,000 

March  29 . 

11,006,000 

April  5 . 

9,285,000 

April  12 . 

10,717,000 

Shipments  by  Districts. 

Shipments  from  some  of  the  leading  bituminous 
districts  during  the  last  three  weeks  for  which  fig¬ 
ures  are  available  are  shown  below : 


Cars. 


District—  Apr.  12.  Apr.  5. 

Central  Penn .  24,503  21,440 

Western  Penn .  7,405  5,955 

Cumb.-Pied.-Somerset  ...  5,159  4,512 

Fairmont  .  4,448  3,857 

0h>o  .  13,866  12,143 

Smokeless,  East.  Ky„  etc..  19,637  18,151 

Ill.,  Ind.,  West.  Ky .  24,720  26,251 


\ 

Mar.  29. 
22,184 
5,636 
4,669 
4,199 
13,730 
18,016 
30,377 


Big  Gain  in  Anthracite. 


Anthracite  production  increased  no  less  than  40 
per  cent  during  the  week  ending  April  12,  and  was 
only  seven  per  cent  behind  the  tonnage  of  a  year 
ago.  Below  are  some  comparisons  for  recent  weeks : 

Net  Tons. 


Week  Ended —  1919. 

March  22 .  1,221,000 

March  29 .  1,437,000 

APfil  5 .  1,272,000 

April  12 .  1,750,000 


1918. 

2,099,000 

2,099,000 

1,870,000 

1,870,000 


Massachusetts  Coal  Legislation. 

Proposed  Laws  May  Jeopardize  Anthracite  Supply  of  State— Politicians  Do  Not  Know  Much 

About  Coal. 


President  W.  A.  Clark,  of  the  New  England  Coal 
Dealers  Association,  has  written  the  following  to 
the  Boston  representative  of  Saward's  Journal: 

There  are  pending  in  the  Massachusetts  Legis¬ 
lature  two  coal  bills,  one  known  as  the  Leavitt  bill 
which  creates  a  commission  and  one  termed  the 
Greenwood  bill  which  leaves  the  matter  of  fixing 
standards  to  the  Public  Service  Commission  also  the 
enforcement  of  the  law  if  passed.  Some  members 
of  the  Legislature  have  taken  the  stand  that  there 
is  great  public  demand  for  regulating  the  quality  of 
coal  used  in  this  State.  There  is  no  question  what¬ 
ever  in  anyone’s  mind  that  we  have  had  a  great 
deal  of  poor  coal,  or  rather  coal  that  is  poorly  pre¬ 
pared.  It  is  very  easy  to  stir  up  various  clubs  and 
organizations  for  the  reform  of  an  evil,  and  it  is 
evident  that  the  newspaper  man  who  wrote  the 
Leavitt  bill  has  been  able  to  use  the  columns  of  one 
of  the  local  newspapers.  If  any  law  will  improve 
the  quality  of  coal,  the  greatest  beneficiary  will  be  the 
coal  dealers,  and  to  that  extent  they  are  heartily  in 
favor. 

“The  opposition  to  the  enactment  of  these  pro¬ 
posed  laws  on  the  part  of  the  retail  coal  dealer  is 
based  on  his  knowledge  of  the  coal  trade.  The  Fed¬ 
eral  Administration  of  the  anthracite  coal  business 
from  the  mines  to  the  consumer’s  bins  developed, 
among  other  facts,  that  the  independent  operators 
were  producing  a  larger  percentage  of  anthracite 
coal  than  we  had  supposed,  namely  25  per  cent.  The 
State  huel  Administrator,  in  his  investigation  of  the 
retail  trade,  discovered  that  more  than  33  per  cent 
of  the  anthracite  coal  coming  to  Massachusetts  was 
mined  by  independent  operators.  In  some  communi¬ 
ties  this  branch  of  the  trade  is  furnishing  60  per 
cent.  It  is  this  particular  branch  of  the  trade  which 
is  best  able  to  withdraw  from  this  territory;  in 
fact,  one  independent  operator  told  me  that  if  Mass¬ 
achusetts  passed  laws  of  this  kind  he  would,  as  a 
measure  of  protection,  try  to  place  his  product  else¬ 
where  rather  than  take  the  risk  of  having  it  con¬ 
demned,  and  he  happens  to  be  an  operator  who  fur¬ 
nishes  a  good  quality  of  coal. 

Trade  Opposed  to  Proposed  Laws. 

“Coal-wise  men  are  fearful  of  coal  conditions  next 
winter,  and  realize  far  better  than  our  law  makers 
the  danger  to  the  public  in  a  Massachusetts  law 
which  can  be  set  up  as  a  barrier,  or  which  can  in 
any  way  jeopardize  the  regularity  of  our  receipts  of 


anthracite  coal.  Massachusetts  laws  reach  only  the 
people  of  this  State.  Anthracite  coal  is  produced 
only  m  Pennsylvania.  Inspection  under  our  law  can 
only  be  made  within  our  State,  and  adequate  in¬ 
spection  can  be  had  only  at  tremendous  expense, 
penalizing  the  retail  dealer  or  forcing  him  to  prepare 
the  coal  again,  thus  making  an  increase  in  the  cost 
to  the  consumer  to  the  amount  of  several  dollars  a 
ton.  In  the  natural  course  of  events,  competition 
cleans  coal,  both  at  the  mines  and  at  retail.  At  pres¬ 
ent  there  is  no  law  in  any  State  regulating  the  amount 
of  impurities  which  are  allowed  in  anthracite  coal. 
The  retail  dealers  are  taking  the  stand  with  pro¬ 
ducing  companies  now  that  they  must  have  clean 
coal,  but  when  the  Government  is  in  control  they 
are  helpless  and  are  absolutely  obliged  to  accept  what 
is  sent  to  them  regardless  of  impurities  or  other 
defects. 

“As  an  illustration:  Up  to  the  time  the  Federal 
Government  took  control,  it  had  always  been  the 
custom  to  screen  coal  when  it  was  unloaded  from 
cars  into  vessels  at  tidewater  in  New  Jersey.  Under 
Federal  administration  this  practice  was  stopped. 
This  increased  the  percentage  of  loss  to  the  retailer 
materially,  and  is  only  one  example  of  what  we 
might  expect  through  Government  ownership.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  we  are  justified  in  simply  warning  the  pub¬ 
lic  of  what  they  may  expect  through  the  enactment 
of  such  laws,  then  if  the  laws  are  passed  and  there 
comes  a  serious  shortage  of  coal,  they  will  know  that 
it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  retail  coal  dealers.  Cer¬ 
tainly  no  law  on  the  statute  books  of  Massachusetts 
can  control  the  coal  mines  in  Pennsylvania. 

“There  has  been  much  ‘information’  given  to  the 
Legislature  that  is  not  in  accordance  with  facts,  also 
misinformation  given  to  committees.  One  speech, 
made  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  referred  to  the  tre¬ 
mendous  tonnage  exported  to  Italy,  and  while  the 
speaker  was  talking  on  the  bill  that  had  to  do  with 
anthracite  and  anthracite  alone,  he  gave  misinforma¬ 
tion  because  anthracite  is  not  exported  to  Italy  or 
any  other  European  country.  We  do  export  a  con¬ 
siderable  tonnage  of  bituminous,  though.  This  is 
but  one  example  1” 

As  some  of  the  other  New  England  States  have 
been  prompted  through  the  bad  coal  received  in  the 
past  two  years,  to  make  moves  for  laws  similar  in 
effect  to  the  bills  Mr.  Clark  refers  to.  The  matter  is 
of  wide  concern  in  the  wholesale  as  well  as  the  re¬ 
tail  trade. 


Coastwise  Freight  Rates. 

The  strike  of  tugboat  employes  on  the  Sound, 
which  tied  up  some  of  the  private  transportation 
lines  for  several  weeks,  has  been  settled  by  granting 
the  men  part  of  the  wage  increase  demand.  The  cap¬ 
tains  have  had  their  pay  advanced  from  $200  a  month 
to  $250,  and  the  engineers  have  secured  a  still  greater 
raise — from  $165  a  month  to  $225.  Other  classes  of 
employes  were  also  given  increases. 

The  independent  boat  owners  are  meeting  the  rate 
of  $1.25  on  coal  from  New  York  to  Boston  which 
was  recently  established  by  the  railroad  lines,  as 
well  as  the  company  rate  of  $1.15  to  Providence  and 
Fall  River.  They  are  also  quoting  $1.15  to  New 
Bedford.  The  going  rate  to  New  London  is  $1,  and 
to  New  Haven  and  Bridgeport  60  cents. 

On  southern  .coal,  barges  are  being  chartered  on 
the  basis  of  $2  from  Hampton  Roads  to  Boston  and 
$1.75  to  Providence,  with  the  usual  differentials  to 
other  ports. 

Owners  of  sailing  vessels  are  asking  $4  and  free 
discharge  on  anthracite  cargoes  to  Halifax  and  St. 
John. 


The  American  Wholesale  Coal  Association  has  de¬ 
cided  upon  June  3  as  the  date  for  its  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  which  is  to  be  held  in  Cleveland,  as  previously 
announced. 


Coal  and  Iron  Increases  Capital. 

1  he  Coal  &  Iron  National  Bank  announces  an  in¬ 
crease  in  its  capital  of  50  per  cent.  It  now  stands 
at  $1,500,000.  Total  deposits  amount  to  $15  159821 
and  total  resources  $23,743,379. 

The  bank  commenced  business  April  11  1904  at 
which  time  its  capital  was  $300,000,  its  paid-in  sur¬ 
plus  $200,000  and  its  deposits  $745,442. 

The  coal  industry  has  always  taken  an  important 
interest  in  this  bank  and  at  the  present  time  is  repre¬ 
sented  on  the  board  of  directors  by  John  F  Ber- 
mingham,  president  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  & 
Western  Coal  Co.;  M.  F.  Burns  and  Allison  Dodd, 
of  Burns  Bros.;  John  L.  Kemmerer,  of  Whitney  & 
Kemmerer,  and  William  H.  Taylor,  president  of  the 
St.  Clair  Coal  Co. 


W.  W.  Battie  &  Co.,  ship  brokers  of  New  York, 
report  that  they  consider  the  prospects  very  much 
brighter  for  securing  steamers  to  carry  coal  to  trans¬ 
atlantic  ports  and  expect  to  arrange  a  number  of 
charters  for  this  business  in  the  near  future.  They 
also  state  that  they  have  a  few  more  sailing  vessels, 
which  they  can  close  without  cabling,  to  carry  coals 
to  River  Plate  ports  at  the  Chartering  Committee’s 
rates,  but  steamers  for  Brazil  and  the  Plate  are 
difficult  to  obtain. 
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Pennsylvania  Railroad  Trying  to  Force  Reductions. 

Purchasing  Agent  Tells  Operators  Market  Conditions  Do  Not  Justify  Former  Government 
Price  on  Coal  Delivered  iri  February  and  Suggests  $2.50  a  Ton. 


The  1  ennsylvania  Railroad  is  trying  to  get  certain 
Central  Pennsylvania  operators  who  sold  the  com¬ 
pany  fuel  coal  in  February  and  March  at  the  govern¬ 
ment  price  to  accept  payment  on  a  lower  basis,  on 
the  ground  that,  as  alleged  by  its  purchasing  agent, 
market  conditions  at  the  time  of  shipment  did  not 
warrant  the  full  price  at  $2.95. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  one  operator,  S.  Porcher,  pur¬ 
chasing  agent  for  the  Pennsylvania’s  eastern  lines, 
says : 

“We  enclose  voucher  covering  your  bill  for  coal 
shipped  during  the  month  of  February,  which  is  sent 
you  with  the  understanding  that  its  payment  does 
not  prejudice  our  interest  in  or  claim  for  an  adjust¬ 
ment  of  the  price  for  all  coal  shipped  since  Feb¬ 
ruary  1,  1919,  under  agreement  of  November  25, 
1918. 

“\Y  e  have  written  you  on  several  occasions  con¬ 
cerning  this  matter  setting  forth  our  views,  that  in 
view  of  market  conditions  and  the  absence  of  a  spe¬ 
cified  price  tc  gdvern  sale  of  this  coal,  that  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  negotiate  a  new  price  and  that  we  believed 
it  should  be  a  substantial  reduction  from  the  price 
authorized  by  the  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration,  which 
ended  as  of  February  1,  1919. 

“It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  coal 
could  not  have  been  marketed  at  the  price  which  you 
have  billed  it  to  us  and  we  believe  that  a  revision 
should  be  made,  based  not  entirely  on  the  market 
conditions,  but  on  the  cost  of  production,  with  a  fair 
percentage  of  profit  added,  as  well. 

“In  renewing  these  negotiations  full  consideration 
has  been  given  to  the  instructions  of  the  Director 
General  of  Railroads  governing  the  purchase  of  fuel, 
and  we  are  satisfied  that  in  our  effort  to  obtain  a 
substantial  revision  in  the  price  at  which  the  coal 
has  been  billed  there  is  nothing  contrary  to  these 
instructions.” 

A  Gem  of  Logic. 

In  a  letter  written  a  few  days  later,  Mr.  Porcher 
said : 

“We  believe  there  should  be  a  substantial  decrease 
in  the  price  for  this  coal  due  to  market  conditions 
and  are  issuing  instructions  to  make  payment  at 
the  rate  of  $2.50  per  net  ton  f.  o.  b.  mines,  with 
the  agreed  differential  for  tipple  coals,  as  a  basis  of 
a  just  and  fair  settlement  and  this  will  provide  an 
ample  return  for  the  coal  supplied  to  us  based  on 
market  and  mining  conditions  which  existed  during 
the  time  in  which  the  coal  was  furnished. 

“In  reaching  this  conclusion,  we  have  borne  in 
mind  the  U.  S.  Railroad  Administration’s  expressed 
mtention  not  to  have  the  roa^is  do,  at  any  time,  any¬ 
thing  that  will  cause  reductions  to  miners’  wages. 
As  this  coal  has  already  been  mined  and  paid  for, 
wage  conditions  obviously  cannot  be  affected  by  any 
reduction  in  the  selling  price. 

“Suitable  adjustment  will  be  made  in  the  voucher 
covering  payment  of  coal  shipped  during  the  month 
of  March  to  cover  the  amount  paid  you  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  voucher  in  excess  of  $2.50  per  net  ton,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  our  letter  enclosing  the  voucher.” 

The  operator  receiving  this  letter  is  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  the  next  to  the  last  paragraph,  in  which 
the  assertion  is  made  that  the  price  received  for  coal 
already  mined  and  paid  for  cannot  have  any  effect 
on  wages.  He  cannot  quite  decide  to  his  own.  satis¬ 
faction  whether  Mr.  Porcher  is  possessed  of  a  strong 
sense  of  humor  or  is  entirely  deficient  in  that  qual¬ 
ity.  In  any  event  he  is  prepared  to  resist  the  effort 
to  reduce  the  selling  price  without  his  consent. 

Where  Does  Operator  Get  Off? 

Regarding  this  assertion  of  Mr.  Porcher’s  as  to 
prices  and  wages,  an  official  of  the  Central  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Coal  Producers’  Association  says : 

“A  more  ridiculous  statement  was  never  published 
by  a  responsible  person.  The  fact  that  miners’  wages 
cannot  be  reduced  for  coal  mined  in  February  and 
March  because  he  has  already  been  paid  for  the 
work  done,  regardless  of  the  cost  of  production  or 
how  it  might  affect  the  operator  financially  who  paid 


for  this  work,  is  in  line  with  the  best  traditions  of 
the  old-time  Purchasing  Agent  who  has  done  busi¬ 
ness  all  his  life  in  the  atmosphere  of  unjust  dis¬ 
crimination,  the  use  of  a  large  purchasing  power, 
and  assigned  cars  to  whip  the  unwilling  producers 
into  line. 

“It  does  not  take  into  consideration  either  the  pos¬ 
sible  effect  of  such  a  settlement  on  the  miners’  wages 
for  April  and  thereafter.  Obviously  if  the  coal  pro¬ 
duced  in  February  and  March  is  paid  for  at  a  price 
less  than  the  cost  of  production,  inevitably  the  min¬ 
ers’  wages  would  have  to  be  reduced  for  work  done 
in  April  or  some  time  thereafter,  depending  upon 
the  ability  of  the  operator  to  pay  part  of  the  rail¬ 
road’s  bill  for  fuel. 

“The  most  remarkable  thing  about  Mr.  Porcher’s 
letter,  however,  is  that  the  producer  does  not  seem 
to  be  considered  a  factor  in  the  matter  at  all.  The 
miner  has  his  scale  agreement  which  shall  not  be 
reduced,  the  railroad  says  that  the  price  $2.50  per  net 
ton  f.  o.  b.  the  mines,  is  a  fair  price,  and,  so  far  as 
Mr.  Porcher  is  concerned,  he  seems  to  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  matter  is  settled.” 


The  House  That  Jack  Built. 

The  following  statements  relative  to  the  business 
formerly  conducted  under  my  management  will  no 
doubt  prove  interesting.  Having  been  in  charge  of 
the  Coal  Trade  Journal  during  the  long  period  cov¬ 
ered  by  my  late  father’s  blindness  and  his  long  ex¬ 
tended  travels  in  Europe  for  the  benefit  of  his  health, 
assuming  these  responsibilities  after  a  long  appren¬ 
ticeship,  in  all  being  identified  with  the  paper  for  32 
years,  it  is  gratifying  to  read  what  experienced  peo¬ 
ple  say  of  the  work  produced. 

Statement  of  Horace  F.  Pomeroy: 

“I  first  knew  of  The  Coal  Trade  Journal  about  15 
years  ago.  I  was  then  a  subscription  solicitor  for 
the  Engineering  &  Mining  Journal  in  the  coal  fields. 
To  sell  coal  operators  a  paper  devoted  mainly  to 
metal  mining  was  a  tough  job.  Many  were  the  ex¬ 
cuses  not  to  subscribe,  but  I  heard  this  one  so  often 
that  it  was  stenciled  on  my  mind:  ‘I  take  The  Coal 
Trade  Journal.’  Usually  I  would  see  the  Journal 
on  the  desk  of  the  big  operator;  in  fact,  so  far  as  I 
can  now  recall,  most  of  the  big  operators  took  it, 
and  I  used  to  envy  whoever  it  was  who  sold  sub¬ 
scriptions  on  the  Coal  Trade  Journal,  for  it  seemed 
to  me  then  that  it  must  be  the  greatest  paper  in  the 
world,  and  I  resolved  if  ever  the  opportunity  should 
come  I  would  endeavor  to  get  a  job  on  that  paper.” 

To  a  notable  extent  the  business  was  personal.  As 
a  means  of  news  gathering  we  made  a  point  to  secure 
the  friendly  acquaintance  of  coal  men  far  and  wide, 
and  it  is  gratifying  to  say  the  vast  majority  of  them 
appreciated  this  friendly  acquaintance  and  have  been 
very  willing  to  extend  their  favors  to  us  in  our  pres¬ 
ent  enterprise. 

Statement  of  George  H.  Cushing: 

“When  any  organization  has  continued  uninter¬ 
ruptedly  in  business  for  50  years,  it  is  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated.  It  must  have  been  founded  upon  princi¬ 
ples  which  fundamentally  are  sound  or  it  could  not 
have  er\dured.  It  must  have  been  conducted  along 
those  lines  which  meet  with  general  approval  or 
it  would  have  perished. 

“It  compels,  therefore,  the  respect  and  admiration 
of  the  wholesalers.” 

The  wholesalers  may  rely  upon  the  friendly  co¬ 
operation  of  Saward’s  Journal,  published  with  the 
editorial  assistance  of  all  the  former  staff  of  The 
Coal  Trade  Journal. 

F.  W.  Saward. 


Some  dealers  report  coal  coming  in  a  little  too 
fast  now.  Three  days  from  the  mines  to  New  York 
State  points  results  in  the  yards  being  filled  up  pretty 
fast,  and  once  in  a  while  a  retail  concern  is  heard 
of  that  undertakes  to  move  tonnage  by  quoting  a 
reduced  price,  forgetting  the  merits  of  patience. 


GOOD  OUTLOOK  IN  CHILE. 

H.  C.  Matlack  Says  Chilean  Industries  Will 
I  ake  Increasing  Coal  Tonnage. 

In  a  recent  interview  H.  C.  Matlack,  vice-president 
of  the  Matlack  Coal  &  Iron  Corporation,  New  York, 
points  out  the  wonderful  opportunities  that  lie  be¬ 
fore  us  in  developing  our  trade  with  Chile.  It  is 
indicated  that  Chile  is  one  of  the  most  important 
countries,  both  industrially  and  commercially,  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  and  that  with  the  United  States 
having  secured  an  advantage  over  England  during 
the  period  of  the  war,  the  cultivation  of  that  market 
should  be  given  careful  attention  from  this  time 
on  in  order  to  retain  our  hold. 

“While  one  of  the  richest  countries  in  the  world 
minerally,  Chile  has  but  few  coal  mines  and  those 
are  but  slightly  developed,”  says  Mr.  Matlack.  “The 
new  industries  require  coal  for  fuel.  Before  the 
war  much  of  this  product  was  imported  from  Eng¬ 
land.  \Y  ith  the  declaration  of  hostilities  and  the 
closing  of  the  British  source  of  supply  America  came 
into  her  own.  Although  England  made  a  gallant 
attempt  to  retain  her  supremacy  in  the  supply  of  this 
product  in  1918  the  United  States  gained  the  ascen¬ 
dency  and  has  maintained  it  ever  since.  In  that  year 
the  United  States  exported  to  Chile  324,278  tons  of 
bituminous  coal,  all  of  which  was  utilized  in  the 
Chilean  industries. 

“With  the  increase  in  the  development  of  the  nat¬ 
ural  resources  of  the  country  the  improvement  of 
harbor  and  docking  facilities,  especially  at  the  ports 
of  Antofogasta,  Iquique  and  Valparaiso,  much  in  the 
way  of  iron  and  other  structural  materials  will  be 
needed.  The  United  States  for  many  obvious  rea¬ 
sons  is  the  natural  source  of  supply  for  all  of  these 
materials.  Development  of  railroads,  bridges  and 
public  utilities  of  every  nature  are  being  projected  on 
a  large  scale.  Construction  is  already  under  w,ay  and 
millions  of  dollars  are  being  spent  in  this  way  alone. 

“Agricultural  development  is  also  in  its  infancy. 
The  new  spirit  calls  for  intensive  modern  methods 
and  already  long  steps  have  been  taken  to  revolu¬ 
tionize  the  entire  farming  industry.  The  demand  for 
agricultural  machinery  and  implements  is  great  and 
will  increase  as  time  advances.” 


Officers  and  Directors  of  Maryland  Coal  Co. 
Are  All  Re-elected. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  stockholders  of  Mary¬ 
land  Coal  Co.  (of  Maryland),  held  at  the  office  of 
the  company,  Munsey  Building,  Baltimore,  April  21, 
the  old  officers  and  directors  were  unanimously  re¬ 
elected. 

The  organization  consists  of  J.  W.  Galloway,  presi¬ 
dent  ;  George  Hewlett,  first  vice-president ;  Gordon 
Smith,  second  vice-president;  J.  E.  McGowan,  sec¬ 
retary  and  treasurer,  and  H.  S.  Rodgers,  assistant 
secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  Board  of  Directors  is  as  follows :  J.  W.  Gal¬ 
loway,  of  New  York  and  Baltimore;  George  Hew¬ 
lett,  of  New  York;  John  T.  Manson,  of  New  Haven; 
Major  George  Pauli,  of  Pittsburgh;  J.  E.  McGowan, 
of  New  York;  Nathan  Todd  Parter,  Jr.,  of  New 
York;  Gordon  Smith,  of  Baltimore,  and  T.  A.  Knick- 
erbacker,  of  Troy,  N.  Y. 

A  number  of  those  interested  in  the  company  from 
New  York  and  New  England  were  present.  The 
company’s  mining  operations  are  located  in  Alle¬ 
ghany  and  Garrett  counties,  Maryland,  in  the 
George’s  Creek  region.  The  company  also  operates 
a  large  clay  products  plant  at  Lonaconing,  Md.,  and 
manufactures  fire  brick  from  the  famous  Mount  Sav¬ 
age  seam  of  fire  clay. 


One  of  the  dealers  in  an  up-State  city  writes  us 
that  despite  all  the  urging  that  may  be  done  with 
reference  to  early  coal  buying  many  customers  will 
not  start  bin-filling  until  house-cleaning  time,  and  as 
the  spring  season  is  so  often  belated,  that  period 
comes  a  little  late  for  those  who  are  anxious  to  have 
the  distribution  of  tonnage  start  off  with  a  rush  early 
in  the  coal  year. 
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OIL  ON  THE  OCEAN. 


Labor  Unrest  and  Value  of  Cargo  Space 
Factors  Leading  to  Its  Adoption. 

There  is  no  question  but  what  the  labor  unrest 
throughout  the  world  is  one  factor,  and  an  important 
one,  in  causing  steamship  owners  to  favor  the  use 
of  oil  in  place  of  coal.  In  connection  with  the  re¬ 
cent  statement  that  the  Cunard  Line  would  prob¬ 
ably  convert  its  boats  into  oil  burners,  this  feature 
was  mentioned  as  playing  a  large  part  in  impelling 
the  management  to  abandon  coal.  While  perhaps 
the  decision  was  arrived  at  some  time  ago,  it  is 
quite  likely  that  the  long-drawn-out  boatmen’s  strike 
in  New  York  was  not  without  its  influence  in  con¬ 
firming  officials  in  the  wisdom  of  their  course. 

George  McGregor,  superintendent-engineer  of  the 
line,  is  quoted  as  having  said  in  this  connection : 

"The  idea  probably  deciding  the  Cunard  Line  to 
make  the  substitution  is  that  whatever  the  cost  of  the 
oil,  economy  would  result  in  the  removal  of  the  fear 
that  the  world  wide  labor  unrest  might  affect  the 
labor  employed  in  the  coaling  process.  The  adoption 
’eaves  the  possibility  that,  with  other  lines  probably 
following,  the  demand  may  exceed  the  supply,  which 
would  also  send  the  price  up.” 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of  Oil. 

"Economy  both  in  money  and  time,”  continued  Mr. 
McGregor,  comes  from  the  use  of  oil.  Less  labor 
and  time  is  consumed  in  putting-it  aboard;  oil  fur¬ 
nishes  more  heat  and  consequently  more  mileage; 
the  smaller  amount  of  oil  necessary  for  a  trip  means 
less  space  occupied  and  more  available  room;  the 
stoker  or  fireman  is  almost  eliminated. 

In  a  number  of  other  and  less  known  instances 
oil  means  economy  and  removal  of  waste.  How 
much  economy  is  too  complex  a  problem  to  state 
fully.  One  phase  merges  into  another,  and  the  whole, 
figuring  advantages  and  disadvantages,  results  in 
sufficient  economy  to  justify  the  Cunard  in  using  it. 
The  whole  idea  is  that  the  higher  price  paid  for 
oil  will  be  overshadowed  in  savings  and  economy  in 
other  departments. 

The  disadvantages,  numbering  among  them  the 
present  cost  of  oil  and  the  possible  increase  when 
the  demand  competes  with  the  supply,  are  ‘compara¬ 
tively  few.” 


Monopoly  to  be  Avoided. 

Speaking  of  retail  consolidations  now  in  progress, 
a  subscriber  writes:  “The  companies  involved 
nrght  well  think  of  Barnum’s  plan,  which  was  for 
a  man  and  his  son-in-law  occupy  stores  on  oppo¬ 
site  sides  of  the  street  and  by  immense  signs  attract 
i he  public,  each  denouncing  his  relative  as  an  arch¬ 
knave,  and  the  people  wandered  from  one  to  the 
other  to  find  out  by  actual  experience  in  dealings 
wT.ich  was  right  in  his  sayings. 

It  is  the  common  knowledge  in  small  towns  or 
v:  11  ages  the  proprietor  of  the  lone  coal  and  lumber 
yard  is  oft  considered  a  double  dyed  villain,  in  busi¬ 
ness,  though  he  may  be  every  other  relationship  (and 
certainly  he  is  at  death)  ‘our  esteemed  fellow  citizen’! 
There  is  something  repugnant  in  monopoly.  Con- 
s  tier  the  sentiment  against  utility  concerns  for 
example  and  it  might  be  well  for  big  plants  trying 
to  ruin  the  little  fellows  with  cut  prices  to  learn  the 
o!d  saying  ‘Live  and  let  live,’  and  take  it  to  heart 
as  a  worthy  motto  that  will  bring  success. 

"One  very  good  sized  town  in  the  East  has  two 
companies  which  have  held  their  own,  even  in  times 
of  passing  rivals,  because  the  buyers  had  a  choice 
of  yards  and  were  not  confined  to  one.  Nothing 
that  the  Fuel  Administration  did  was  more  repug¬ 
nant  to  coal  consumers  and  retailers  than  the  rule 
that  one  MUST  get  supplies  where  they  did  the 
iast  season  or  in  1916,  for  during  that  time  numer¬ 
ous  acts  of  friction  had  arisen  and  it  is  not  a  pleasant 
'hing  to  take  off  one’s  hat  when  desiring  to  pay 
out  good  money  for  purchases.  The  party  cash- 
benefited  usually  does  the  polite!” 


Norman  Boyd,  of  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  is  one  of  the 
incorporators  of  the  Lackawanna  Anthracite  Mining 
Co.,  with  headquarters  at  Scranton. 


BOSTON  NOTES. 

I  heodore  P.  Whittemore,  of  John  A.  Whittemore’s 
Sons,  retail  coal  dealers,  is  among  the  new  members 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Henry  S.  Lyons,  of  the  New  England  Fuel  & 
Transportation  Co.,  Boston,  was  one  of  the  party  of 
delegates  that  left  here  Monday  for  the  National 
Foreign  T rade  Convention  in  Chicago.  They  had  a 
special  car  attached  to  the  Twentieth  Century  Lim¬ 
ited. 

T  he  new  chairman  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce’s 
Committee  on  Americanization,  Major  Frank  W. 
Tally,  is  known  to  many  in  the  coal  trade  all  over 
the  United  States,  because  he  served  as  a  member 
of  the  committees  on  anthracite  wage  award,  ship¬ 
building  wage  award,  women  in  industry  and  the 
committee  to  organize  the  Federal  employment  serv¬ 
ice. 

After  a  long  period  of  apparent  indifference  as  to 
the  coal  transportation  service  for  New  England,  the 
Railroad  Administration  at  last  seems  to  have  de- 
icded  on  something  definite.  Word  has  come  of  a 
move  that  has  brought  bright  smiles  to  the  faces  of 
many  in  the  trade — the  transfer  of  72  coal  barges 
and  11  tugs  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia,  to  bring 
coal  here. 

It  is  believed  here  that  the  suggestion  now  being 
heard  in  some  quarters  that  the  Government  return 
the  Cape  Cod  Canal  back  to  the  original  owner  and 
give  up  all  of  the  federal  plans  for  its  further  de¬ 
velopment  into  a  waterway  of  the  first  importance 
for  the  great  volume  of  coal  and  other  traffic  that 
comes  to  Boston  and  northern  New  England  will 
amount  to  nothing.  The  feeling  among  the  best  in¬ 
formed  coal  men  of  Boston  is  that  the  Government 
has  taken  over  the  waterway  and  laid  out  several 
hundred  thousand  dollars  in  deepening  and  other¬ 
wise  improving  it  merely  as  a  preliminary  to  further 
work.  While  the  canal  as  it  is  constitutes  a  great 
help  to  coal  carrying,  it  would  be  infinitely  better 
if  the  plans  are  carried  out.  It  is  a  big  time  saver, 
as  well  as  conserving  life  and  property. 


Railroads  Trying  to  Bluff  Operators 
Into  Revising  Their  Coal  Bids. 

Bituminous  operators  in  Pennsylvania  and 
some  of  the  other  eastern  States  have 
recently  received  letters  offering  them  the 
opportunity  to  revise  their  bids  on  railroad 
coal.  Apparently  the  purpose  of  these  com¬ 
munications  is  to  make  each  recipient  be¬ 
lieve  that  his  bid  is  too  high  and  that  if  he 
wants  a  share  of  the  business  the  only  way 
to  get  it  is  to  come  down  on  his  price.  As 
the  letters  were  sent  broadcast,  however, 
the  coal  men  were’  quick  to  brand  them  as 
merely  another  attempt  to  bluff  somebody. 

While  the  bids  received  by  the  eastern 
railroads  have  not  been  officially  announced, 
it  is  known  that  they  ranged  all  the  way 
from  $1.75  to  around  $3.00.  Probably  the 
lowest  prices  named  are  satisfactory  in 
themselves,  even  to  the  tightest-fisted  of¬ 
ficial  of  the  Railroad  Administration,  but  for 
the  most  part  they  represent  offerings  of 
inferior  coal  by  small  operators. 

Although  some  of  the  purchasing  agents 
are  known  to  be  in  favor  of  buying  good 
grades  of  coal  from  people  who  can  supply 
it  in  large  blocks,  it  is  said  that  instructions 
have  come  from  Washington  to  disregard 
everything  except  price.  The  letter  recently 
sent  out  are  believed  to  be  a  last  desperate 
attempt  to  bamboozle  the  large  producers  of 
desirable  fuel  coal  into  meeting  the  compe¬ 
tition  of  the  lowest  bidders.  It  is  doubtful, 
however,  if  anybody  will  fall  for  such  a 
clumsy  trick. 


WEST  VIRGINIA  NOTES. 

Mines  at  Madison,  W.  Va.,  are  now  in  operation 
tor  the  first  time  since  early  in  January.  There  are 
only  a  few  miners  now  in  the  Madison  section. 

D  E.  Hewitt,  a  well-known  coal  operator  of  Hunt¬ 
ington,  was  looking  over  coal  properties  in  which 
he  was  interested  at  Kermit,  Mingo  County,  W.  Va., 
a  few  days  ago. 

Among  the  visitors  at  Charleston  last  week  was 
C.  G.  Blake,  general  manager  of  the  C.  G.  Blake 
Co.,  Cincinnati.  Mr.  Blake  was  here  for  a  con¬ 
ference  with  Kanawha  district  operators. 

The  Hutchinson  Coal  Co.  has  begun  the  shipment 
of  coal  to  the  lakes  from  their  mines  in  Logan 
County,  W.  Va.,  orders  being  sufficient  to  keep  the 
mines  running  full  force  for  several  weeks. 

Thomas  N.  Mordue,  Chicago,  president  of  the 
Thomas  N.  Mordue  Coal  Co.,  and  E.  A.  Lovejoy, 
Detroit,  treasurer  of  the  company,  were  visiting  the 
mines  of  the  Mordue  Collieries  Co.  at  Whitesville 
last  week. 

A  few  days  ago  the  Marsh  Fork  Coal  Co.,  of 
which  T.  E.  B.  Siler,  of  Charleston,  is  president, 
started  mining  operations  at  its  new  plant  in  the 
1  hacker  seam  in  the  Coal  River  field,  having  a  tract 
under  lease  near  Jarrold’s  Valley. 

Orders  from  lake  sources  have  been  received  by 
the  New  River  Co.,  operating  in  Fayette  and 
Raleigh  counties,  which  will  keep  its  15  operations 
in  those  two  counties  in  continuous  operation  for  the 
next  month.  1  he  mines  of  the  company  are  capable 
of  producing  12,000  tons  a  day. 

Lieutenant  George  R.  Collins,  vice-president  of  the 
Smokeless  fuel  Co.,  Charleston,  has  been  mustered 
out  of  service  following  his  return  from  France, 
where  he  served  in  the  American  Expeditionary 
I'oice,  and  has  resumed  charge  of  his  department 
of  the  company,  of  which  his  father,  Justus  Collins, 
is  president. 

The  \\  heeling  &  Lake  Erie  Coal  Co.,  a  subsidiary 
of  M.  A.  Hanna  &  Co.,  Cleveland,  has  bought  the 
holdings  of  the  Pittsburgh-Belmont  Coal  Co.  Mines 
operated  by  the  Pittsburgh-Belmont  Co.  were  Nos. 

1  and  2  at  Neffs,  in  the  eastern  Ohio  field,  and  the 
No.  3  mine  at  Lafferty,  Ohio.  The  Wheeling  &  Lake 
Erie  Co.,  having  formerly  owner  five  mines,  it  now 
has  eight  to  depend  upon. 


Situation  in  Brooklyn. 

The  situation  among  some  retail  coal  dealers  of 
Brooklyn  is  a  trying  one.  While  they  have  been  in 
business  nominally,  yet  they  have  not  actually  owing 
lo  the  harbor  strike,  which  resulted  in  many  of  them 
being  unable  to  get  coal  for  about  eight  weeks,  and 
now  that  the  strike  is  over,  there  is  a  grand  rush  for 
tonnage,  but  many  will  have  to  wait  their  turn  to 
get  coal.  In  fact  some  think  they  will  have  to  wait 
while  others  get  more  than  their  share,  and  it  may 
be  several  weeks  yet  before  they  are  able  to  begin 
getting  their  normal  supplies. 

The  indifference  of  the  public  in  placing  orders 
has  also  given  the  trade  something  to  think  about — 
and  that  is  trouble  next  fall;  so  while  all  the  abuse 
will  fall  on  the  shoulders  of  the  retail  coalman  (“the 
goat”),  it  is  really  the  public  that  is  to  blame.  At 
this  time  of  year  there  should  be  hundreds  of  orders 
on  the  books,  but  the  mild  winter  seems  to  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  public  looking  upon  the  coal  dealer  with 
scorn,  and  in  fact  some  smile  when  asked  for  orders 
for  next  winter’s  fuel  in  such  a  way  as  to  say,  “We 
put  it  over  on  you  this  year.” 

From  present  appearances  it  looks  as  if  there  will 
be  a  big  demand  for  coal  next  fall  and  a  scarcity  of 
tonnage,  unless  the  mines  work  full  time  during  the 
summer  months  and  the  public  loses  its  indifferent 
attitude.  If  prices  go  up  a  dollar  or  so  a  ton  at  the 
time  cold  weather  is  due,  the  press  will  once  more 
be  full  of  such  stuff  as  “Investigate  the  Coal  Trade.” 
“The  Coal  Barons  Are  Robbing  the  Public,”  etc. 
But  who  is  to  bame?  Not  the  coal  man.  In  fact 
some  retailers  could  put  out  their  shield,  reading, 
“Wholesale  Troubles  of  the  Public  Unloaded  Here.” 
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Mr.  Hines  and  Vice-President  Lewis  Confer. 

Official  of  United  Mine  Workers  Told  Director-General  Some  Very  Plain  Facts  Regarding 
Hailroad  Fuel  Contracts  anrl  Evidently  Made  a  Strong  Impression. 


Indianapolis,  Ind.,  April  24.— Armed  with  sub¬ 
stantiated  data,  Vice-President  John  L.  Lewis  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  met  Walker  D.  Hines, 
Director  General  of  Railroads  in  a  personal  confer¬ 
ence  in  Chicago  last  Wednesday,  and  showed  him 
that  the  railroads  were  doing  anything  but  carrying 
out  the  agreement  and  orders  of  the  Administration 
in  buying  rail  fuel. 

The  conference  was  satisfactory  in  that  the  Direc¬ 
tor  General  was  put  in  possession  of  facts  that  at 
first  he  said  could  not  exist.  He  was  shown  that 
favoritism  was  rampant  in  awarding  contracts,  that 
information  asked  for  hy  district  mine  worker  offi¬ 
cials  was  side-stepped  by  purchasing  agents;  that  in 
the  case  of  one  railroad  system  a  number  of  “inner 
circle’’  bidders  all  bid  the  same  price  and  the  con¬ 
tracts  were  split  up  between  them,  it  being  developed 
that  some  of  the  bidders  were  related  to  the  officials 
of  the  roads  in  question. 

Vice-President  Lewis  pointed  out  to  the  Director 
General  that  tonnage  had  been  taken  away  from  one 
coal  company  and  added  to  that  of  another,  causing 
hardship  and  impoverishment  not  only  to  the  miners 
but  to  the  company  as  well.  Mr.  Hines  was  told 
that  the  tactics  of  the  railroads  was  seriously  affect¬ 
ing  present  wage  agreements  in  some  districts’  and 
that  it  seriously  menaced  the  whole  wage  question 
now  impending  and  that  the  miners  would  not  toler¬ 
ate  it.  He  was  much  interested  in  what  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  him,  much  of  which  was  not  made  pub¬ 
lic. 

In  discussing  the  conference  in  a  general  way, 
Vice-President  Lewis  said : 

Mr.  Lewis’  Statement. 

“Pursuant  to  telegraphic  request,  I  met  Director 
General  Walker  D.  Hines  of  the  United  States  Rail¬ 
road  Administration  in  conference  at  the  Blackstone 
Hotel,  Chicago,  on  April  16. 

“In  placing  before  the  Director  General  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  as  regards  the 
important  problem  of  railway  fuel  I  reiterated  my 
former  public  criticisms  of  his  policy  and  laid  be¬ 
fore  him  the  following  basic  principles  which  are 
matters  of  the  highest  concern. 

“First :  That  the  Railroad  Administration  was  not 
carrying  out  its  announced  policy  as  outlined  in 
my  previous  conferences  with  Director  General 
Hines,  to  the  effect  that  there  should  be  the  fullest 
publicity  to  interested  parties  upon  matters  pertain¬ 
ing  to  prices  paid  by  the  several  railroads  by  con¬ 
tract  or  otherwise  for  railroad  fuel. 

“Second :  That  the  Railroad  Administration  is 
not  carrying  out  its  announced  policy  as  agreed  by 
Director  General  Hines  for  the  uniform  distribution 
of  contracts  for  railroad  tonnage  among  operators 
in  the  several  producing  fields. 

“Third :  That  the  Railroad  Administration  is  in¬ 
sisting  upon  a  policy  of  reduction  without  due  re¬ 
gard  to  the  welfare  of  the  industry  and  the  consum¬ 
ing  public,  and  to  a  degree  which  may  jeopardize  the 
stability  of  existing  wage  contracts. 

“In  justification  of  each  of  these  most  emphatic 
statements,  I  presented  data  of  voluminous  and  com- 
I  rehensive  nature  which  conclusively  demonstrated 
that  the  Railroad  Administration  had  failed  to  carry 
cut  its  pledges  of  good  faith  involved  in  its  pub¬ 
licly  announced  policy  and  was  furthermore  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  existing  confusion  and  demoralization 
now  startlingly  apparent  in  the  industry.  The  pre¬ 
viously  issued  challenge  of  the  Director  General  for 
concrete  and  specific  instances  of  violations  of  policy 
was  fully  met  and  the  economic  fallacy  of  his  penuri¬ 
ous  purchasing  policy  clearly  revealed. 

Hines  Again  Promises  Full  Publicity. 

“The  Director  General  discussed  at  length  these 
various  matters,  and  in  relation  to  the  publicity  of 
prices  and  contract  allotments  advised  that  he  would 
instruct  each  Regional  Director  to  arrange  that  all 
Purchasing  Agents  for  various  railroads  would  be 
obliged  to  post  in  a  record  book  kept  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  all  details  of  prices  and  conditions  affecting 


future  contracts  for  fuel,  which  record  would  be 
available  not  only  to  interested  parties,  but  to  the 
public  as  well. 

In  relation  to  the  distribution  of  coal  contracts, 
the  Director  General  admitted  that  his  application 
of  present  policy  was  far  from  satisfactory,  and  said 
that  he  would  give  this  problem  his  further  imme¬ 
diate  attention,  and  hoped  that  by  the  time  he  would 
return  from  his  trip  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  where  he 
is  now  en  route,  he  would  be  able  to  apply  a  much 
more  satisfactory  arrangement,  designed  to  more 
adequately  meet.the  views  of  mine  workers  and  op¬ 
erators. 

“In  reference  to  the  question  of  price  reductions 
the  Director  General  admitted  that  he  had  been  seek¬ 
ing  cheaper  fuel,  and  justified  his  position  by  the 
assertion  that  many  operators  had  heretofore  been 
making  excessive  profits.  He  analyzed  his  objection 
to  a  uniform  price  for  railroad  coal  as  affecting  a 
certain  field,  and  based  said  objection  upon  the  con¬ 
tention  that  such  a  price  would  of  necessity  have  to 
cover  a  fair  margin  of  profit  for  the  high  cost  mines. 
When  asked  if  it  was  his  intention  and  desire  to 
drive  out  of  existence  the  so-called  high-cost  opera¬ 
tions  which  could  not  even  now  compete  for  con¬ 
tracts  being  awarded  to  the  low  cost  mines,  he  re¬ 
plied  that  such  was  not  his  intention,  but  he  failed 
to  elucidate  any  method  whereby  these  operations 
would  be  protected. 

To  Confer  with  His  Advisers. 

“He  further  stated  that  he  recognized  the  gravity 
of  this  question  and  realized  its  tremendous  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  mining  industry,  and  in  view  of  the 
concrete  information  I  had  given  him  concerning  the 
actual  application  of  his  policy  he  would  undertake 
to  immediately  confer  with  his  advisers  in  the  Rail¬ 
road  Administration  with  a  view  to  arriving  at  a 
more  satisfactory  policy.  Upon  this  subject  also  he 
hoped  to  have  more  adequate  information  and  a 
more  perfected  policy  upon  his  return  from  the 
Pacific  Coast.  He  expected  to  be  in  St.  Louis  upon 
his  return  trip  on  April  30. 

“It  is  my  personal  judgment  that  the  Director 
General  is  more  impressed  by  the  magnitude  and 
importance  of  the  question  of  a  proper  solution  of 
the  fuel  problem  than  has  heretofore  been  the  case. 
He  requested  a  continuance  of  the  mine  workers’ 
interest  in  this  problem  and  advised  that  he  would 
later  perhaps  arrange  for  other  conferences.  He 
directed  Herbert  Spencer,  Chairman  of  his  Pur¬ 
chasing  Committee,  to  immediately  investigate  each 
of  the  instances  which  were  cited  him  involving  bad 
faith  in  the  distribution  of  contracts. 

“During  this  discussion  at  the  conference,  I  ex¬ 
pressed  the  judgment  that  the  questions  at  issue 
were  not  of  such  character  as  to  render  them  insur¬ 
mountable,  and  that  I  was  confident  that  if  the  Rail¬ 
road  Administration  approached  the  proposition  in 
good  faith  and  with  a  sincere  desire  to  deal  fairly 
that  perhaps  a  conference  of  representative  opera¬ 
tors  and  miners  with  the  Director  General  would 
form  every  standpoint  of  reasoning  bf  able  to  arrive 
at  an  arrangement  which  would  fully  protect  the 
welfare  of  all  parties  at  interest.” 


The  Bertha  Coal  Co.,  of  Pittsburgh,  is  distributing 
to  its  trade  copies  of  the  letter  written  by  Frank  J. 
Hayes,  president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  out¬ 
lining  what  the  miners  intend  to  demand  after  the 
peace  treaty  is  signed.  As  previously  announced, 
the  proposed  demands  include  a  six-hour  day,  a  sub¬ 
stantial  increase  in  wages  and  “nationalization”  of 
the  mines.  The  last-named  demand  means  that  the 
labor  leaders  want  the  Government  to  assume  per¬ 
manent  control  of  the  coal  industry  and  establish 
minimum  as  well  as  maximum  prices,  with  a  view 
to  preventing  market  demoralization  and  the  lower¬ 
ing  of  wages.  If  any  or  all  of  these  demands  are 
granted  it  will  mean  higher  prices  for  coal,  quite 
aside  from  the  probability  of  labor  shortage  or  trans¬ 
portation  troubles. 


HARBOR  TIE-UP  ENDS. 


rI  ngboat  Strikers  Agree  to  Accept  Ten-Hour 
Day  and  Arbitrate  Wage  Question. 

After  being  on  strike  for  nearly  seven  weeks,  the 
employees  of  the  independent  towing  companies  op¬ 
era' ing  in  New  York  harbor  returned  to  work  last 
Sunday  under  the  terms  of  an  agreement  between 
'he  owners  and  the  union  arrived  at  on  Saturday. 
The  settlement  was  a  victory  for  the  boat  owners, 
for  while  both  sides  made  concessions,  the  owners 
had  repeatedly  offered  to  do  so  but  the  union  leaders 
had  previously  refused  to  meet  them  half  way. 

It  was  not  until  A.  H.  Smith,  Regional  Director 
of  Railroads,  suspended  the  licenses  of  some  of  the 
strikers  and  threatened  a  wholesale  revocation  of 
licenses  if  they  persisted  in  disobeying  orders,  that 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  union  brought  pressure  to 
bear  on  their  leaders  to  reach  some  sort  of  a  com¬ 
promise.  The  latter  then  agreed  to  listen  to  reason. 

By  the  terms  of  the  agreement  signed  last  Satur¬ 
day  the  tugboat  employees  are  granted  the  ten-hour 
day  as  the  basis  of  payment,  in  place  of  the  twelve- 
hour  day,  and  the  question  of  higher  wages  is  sub¬ 
mitted  to  a  board  of  arbitration  composed  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  boat  owners  and  the  men. 

“The  resumption  of  towing  service  from  the  lower 
ports  was  followed  by  such  a  demand  for  boats  that 
the  harbor  rate  on  coal  was  advanced  to  50  cents  a 
ton,  as  compared  with  the  rate  of  30  cents  or  there¬ 
abouts  which  prevailed  before  the  strike.  The 
scramble  to  get  coal  loaded  resulted  in  more  light 
boats  being  sent  to  the  pier  than  could  be  handled 
promptly,  and  delay  resulted  for  a  few  days. 
Conditions  are  gradually  getting  back  to  normal, 
however,  and  everything  should  be  running  smoothly 
by  next  week. 

“The  boat  owners  made  a  ballant  fight  for  their 
rights  and  to  defend  the  business  community  in  gen¬ 
eral  against  the  unreasonable  demands  of  labor  and 
the  weak-kneed  policy  of  Washington  politicians. 

“Speaking  of  the  latter  Paul  Bonynge,  counsel  for 
the  boat  owners,  said  : 

“Since  last  November  we  have  met  many  of  the 
great  and  near  great  from  Washington.  In  all  of 
that  time  not  one  government  official  has  ever 
troubled  to  inquire  what  the  right  of  the  controversy 
was.  Every  change  has  been  rung,  from  persuasion 
and  ‘buck  passing’  to  threats  of  commandeering  and 
criminal  prosecution,  but  the  old-time  plan  of  first 
finding  out  what  was  right  and  then  going  ahead  has 
apparently  gone  out  of  fashion.” 


British  Coal  Prices. 

Below  are  the  prices  fixed  by  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  on  Welsh  coal  for  shipment  to  allied  countries 
and  the  minimum  prices  on  sales  to  neutrals : 


F.  o.  b.  Cardiff. 

A 


Grades. 

r 

To  Allies. 

N 

To  Neutrals. 

Large,  best  . 

. . . .  40s. 

50s. 

Best,  seconds  . 

. . . .  38s. 

6d. 

47s.  6d. 

Seconds  . 

. . . .  37s. 

9d. 

46s. 

Ordinary  . 

. . . .  37s. 

45s. 

Best,  Monmouthshires  . . 

. . . .  37s. 

45s. 

Best,  ordinaries  . 

. . . .  36s. 

43s.  6d. 

Seconds  . 

. . . .  35s. 

42s. 

Prevailing  Freight  Rates. 

Freight  rates  on  coal  from  British  ports  to  vari¬ 
ous  foreign  destinations,  according  to  the  most  re¬ 
cent  advices,  are  as  follows : 

Cardiff  to  River  Plate,  45s.  6d.  to  47s.  6d. ;  Alex¬ 
andria.  47s.  6d. ;  Barcelona,  81s.  to  82s.  6d. ;  Bilbao, 
62s.  6d. ;  Dakar,  45s.,  300  tons  daily  discharge.  Tyne 
to  Stockholm,  17s. 


J.  B.  L.  Hornberger  has  been  elected  vice-president 
and  comptroller  of  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.,  in  charge 
of  accounts,  taxes  and  insurance,  with  headquarters 
in  Pittsburgh ;  and  G.  C.  Weitzell  has  been  elected 
vice-president,  in  charge  of  Ohio  and  Kentucky  min- 
;ng  properties  and  operations,  with  headquarters  in 
Columbus. 
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LEWIS  ISSUES  WARNING. 


Ex-Fuel  Administrator  of  Philadelphia  Tells 
Consumers  to  Buy  Early. 

The  Philadelphia  Coal  Exchange  has  been  using 
advertising  space  in  the  local  papers  to  give  pub¬ 
licity  to  a  letter  from  Francis  A.  Lewis,  the  former 
Fuel  Administrator  of  that  city,  to  J.  Ernest  Rich¬ 
ards,  chairman  of  the  Coal  Exchange  Committee. 
This  letter  is  a  forceful  argument  in  favor  of  the 
early  buying  of  coal.  It  reads  as  follows : 

My  Dear  Mr.  Richards  : 

I  he  statement  issued  by  Governor  Sproul  on  the 
coal  situation  shows  that  his  investigation  has  led 
him  to  the  only  conclusion  possible  for  any  intelli¬ 
gent  man  who  studies  the  subject.  It  could  be 
wished  that  all  this  sensational  talk  about  profiteer¬ 
ing  in  coal  would  stop,  because  it  has  no  existence 
whatever  in  fact.  If  anything  is  perfectly  clear  it  is 
that  coal  is  not  going  to  be  any  cheaper  for  a  long 
time  to  come.  It  is  equally  clear  the  price  is  going 
to  advance  monthly  after  May  1  for  a  number  of 
months. 

The  Fuel  Administration  is  out  of  business,  and 
I  have  no  interest  in  the  coal  question  beyond  that  of 
any  citizen,  but  I  am  constrained  to  say  a  word  be¬ 
cause  my  experience  has  taught  me  that  unless  next 
winter’s  coal  is  put  in  during  the  spring  and  summer 
a  serious  situation  is  liable,  indeed  likely,  to  arise  in 
the  autumn. 

We  have  had  no  trouble  with  the  coal  situation  the 
past  winter  for  two  reasons — (1),  the  mild  weather, 
and  (2),  because  from  April,  1918,  to  October  1, 
1918,  45  per  cent,  of  the  year’s  supply  was  put  in  the 
cellars  of  householders.  This  is  far  above  the  aver¬ 
age. 

Now  if  45  per  cent,  can  go  in  again  there  will  be 
no  trouble,  but  if  householders  wait  until  autumn 
and  early  winter  to  put  in  coal  not  only  will  coal 
NOT  be  mined  in  any  large  quantity  during  the 
summer,  but  even  if  it  were  mined  it  could  not  be 
delivered  sufficiently  rapidly,  because  Philadelphia 
coal  dealers  cannot  deliver  more  than  about  10,000 
tons  a  day,  and  if  everybody  wants  coal  at  the  same 
time  a  great  many  are  going  to  “get  left.” 

Coal  dealers  cannot  be  expected  to  lay  in  large 
stocks  of  coal,  which  they  must  pay  for  immediately, 
and  carry  it  in  the  yards  until  householders  find  it 
convenient  to  purchase,  nor  have  they  the  yard 
capacity  for  carrying  large  stocks  of  coal.  And  they 
could  not  deliver  it  rapidly  enough  when  extremely 
cold  weather  arrives  if  they  had  it  in  stock. 

Therefore,  unless  the  consumer  uses  his  coal  bin 
this  summer  for  storing  coal  for  next  winter’s  supply 
he  is  either  going  to  have  to  pay  a  higher  price  for 
his  coal  or  not  be  able  to  get  all  he  wants  at  any 
price. 

I  write  this  letter  without  the  slightest  suggestion 
or  request  from  any  one.  You  can  make  any  use  of 
it  you  choose.  What  I  want  to  help  prevent  is  a 
repetition  of  the  experience  we  had  here  in  the 
autumn  and  winter  of  1917-18,  which  in  some  degree 
is  sure  to  recur,  unless  cellars  are  filled  this  spring 
and  summer. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Francis  A.  Lewis. 


Twenty-fourth  Anthracite  District. 

Production  of  coal  in  the  Twenty-fourth  anthracite 
district  of  Pennsylvania  during  the  calendar  year 


1918,  was : 

Company—  Address.  Tons. 

Phila.  &  Reading  C.  &  I.  Co.,  Pottsville .  1,800,548 

Susquehanna  Collieries  Co.,  Shamokin .  613,434 

Trevorton  Colliery  Co.,  Shamokin .  180,319 

Shipman  Koal  Co.,  Shamokin .  169,946 

Puck  Ridge  CM.  Co.,  Shamokin .  157,963 

Carbon  Creek  Coal  Co.,  Shamokin .  54,800 

Pf  r-^en  Coal  Co.,  Pottsville .  1,662 

Total.  1918  .  2,978,672 

Total,  1917  .  2,988,693 


P.  J.  Friel,  Inspector. 


HOW  IT  LOOKS  TO  THE  'SATURDAY  EVENING  POST. 

The  Professor  urges  the  Business  Man  to  give  the  Monkey  a  chance  to 
show  what  he  can  do  as  a  clock-repairer 


Price  Only.  Incentive  for  Coke  Sales? 

To  the  Editor : 

If  a  dozen  or  more  of  the  large  cities  are  already 
selling  by-product  coke  for  domestic  use  in  increas¬ 
ing  quantities,  without  the  retailers  of  coal  in  those 
cities  even  getting  a  chance  at  the  cartage,  it  would 
seem  that  perhaps  anthracite  has  really  found  a 
rival  in  this  fuel,  an  expectation  voiced  at  the  re¬ 
cent  coal  conventions. 

Why  do  not  the  coke  makers  offer  the  “legitimate” 
retail  coal  dealer  a  fair  price  to  encourage  him  to 
handle  their  product,  instead  of  making  coke  prices, 
as  compared  with  the  price  of  anthracite,  the  key¬ 
note  of  their  sales  activities?  With  a  fair  gross  mar¬ 
gin  to  induce  retail  yards  to  handle  coke  the  whole 
present  selling  force  of  the  coke  makers  could  be 
eliminated  as  a  useless  expense,  and  this  would  more 
than  allow  the  extra  margin  per  ton  which  team¬ 
sters  must  have  on  account  of  the  excessive  bulk 
of  coke  as  compared  with  hard  coal. 

Some  people  say  that  the  open  grate  is  a  thing  of 
the  past  but  it  is  doubtful  if  the  open  grate  has  en¬ 
tirely  lost  its  romance  and  comfort,  even  if  radiators 
and  registers  are  the  more  modern. 

Coke  could  be  “rung  in”  as  a  bright,  cheery  fuel 
for  the  fire-place  in  many  sections  and  no  one  is  in 
better  position  to  handle  such  a  campaign  than  the 
regularly  established  retail  coal  dealers.  Coke  is 
clean  to  handle,  with  no  waste,  slate,  clinkers,  etc. 
to  cause  trouble  for  the  housewife. 

But  the  coke  people,  whenever  there  was  a 
scarcity  of  coal,  immediately  jacked  up  the  price 
out  of  sight  and  thereby  killed  the  goose  that  laid 
the  golden  egg!,  g.  D.  L 


It  would  seem  that  with  the  gradual  lessen¬ 
ing  of  the  urgent  needs  of  our  own  and  foreign 
Governments  a  more  favorable  shipping  situa¬ 
tion  must  eventuate  before  the  year  is  much 
further  advanced,  particularly  as  new  boats 
are  being  completed  almost  every  day. 


Twenty-second  Bituminous  District, 
Pennsylvania. 

Production  of  coal  in  the  Twenty-second  bitumin¬ 
ous  district  of  Pennsylvania  during  the  calendar  year 
1918,  was : 

Company—  Address.  Tons. 

Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.,  Pittsburgh . 2,861,717 

Keystone  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Greensburg .  391,309 

Westmoreland  Coal  Co.,  Irwin .  238,447 

Lowber  Gas  Coal  Co.,  Pittsburgh .  196,231 

Banning-Connells.  Coke  Co.,  Uniontown _  94*713 

Virginville  Coal  Co.,  Pittsburgh .  84^532 

Herminie  Coal  Co.,  Pittsburgh .  73,470 

Wineland-Gilmore  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Uniontown.  70,958 

Bowman  Bros.  Co.,  McKeesport .  49^880 

Rush  Coal  Co.,  Connellsville .  44,415 

Lake  Shore  Gas  Coal  Co.,  Buena  Vista _  42^658 

Suterville  Coal  Co.,  Connellsville .  37,699 

Central  Yough  Coal  Co.,  Pittsburgh .  36^678 

Alberta  Coal  Co.,  Smithton .  35,990 


Smaller  operators  .  215  429 

Total,  1918  .  4.474J26 

Total,  1917  .  4,272,617 


John  F.  Bell,  Inspector. 


Thirteenth  Anthracite  District. 

Production  of  coal  in  the  Thirteenth  anthracite  d  s- 
trict  of  Pennsylvania  during  the  calendar  year  1918, 
was : 


Company—  Address. 

Del.,  Lack.  &  West.  RR.  Co.,  Scranton . 

Lehigh  &  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Co., 

Wilkes-Barre . 

Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co.,  Wilkes-Barre....” 

Pittston  CM.  Co.,  Pittston . 

Geo.  F.  Lee  Coal  Co.,  Wilkes-Barre . 

West  Nanticoke  Coal  Co.,  Philadelphia . 

Total,  1918 . 

Total,  1917 . 


Tons. 

2.336,061 

1,011,512 

629.158 

143.736 

107,856 

59.573 

4,287,896 

4,401,311 


Frank  Kettle,  Inspector. 
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New  Method  of  Ash  Removal. 

An  interesting  means  of  removing  ashes  from 
steam  plants  has  been  introduced  in  New  York.  A 
large  automobile  truck  is  equipped  with  pneumatic 
machinery  which  operates  a  suction  device,  which, 
in  turn,  draws  ashes  from  the  boiler-room  or  other 
point  within  a  radius  of  200  feet  and  elevates  them 
to  a  bin  surmounting  the  machinery  compartment 
of  the  truck.  The  system  is  said  to  cost  less  than 
any  other  method  of  conveying  or  hoisting  ashes, 
eliminates  noise,  dust,  labor,  ash  cans,  elevators,  etc. 

In  the  case  of  large  jobs  another  truck  can  be  run 
alongside  to  take  off  ashes  from  the  pneumatically- 
equipped  truck,  but  in  the  case  of  small  jobs  one 
load  suffices  to  remove  all  of  the  ashes.  The  appa¬ 
ratus  is  operated  by  a  concern  entitled  Ash  Re¬ 
movals,  Inc.,  347  Madison  avenue,  and  it  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  difficult  problem  of  removing  coal 
from  consumers’  bins  can  be  handled  by  the  machine. 
Anything  up  to  the  size  of  a  brick  can  be  drawn  out 
by  the  pneumatic  suction. 

Dealers  who  know  the  difficulty  and  expense  of  re¬ 
moving  a  few  tons  of  coal  from  consumers’  cellars 
in  the  case  of  complaints  or  misunderstandings  will 
doubtless  be  interested  in  knowing  that  such  equip¬ 
ment  is  available. 


Wants  Work  for  Firemen. 

In  a  trunk  advertisement  we  read :  “Any  business 
will  degenerate  that  depends  on  mere  price  competi¬ 
tion.  The  luggage  business  has  never  been  nationally 
standardized  on  a  basis  of  quality  and  value.” 

This  seems  to  be  the  condition  of  coal,  for  while 
the  B.  T.  U.  method  seemed  at  one  time  to  mark  a 
new  departure  in  getting  at  the  real  worth,  the  sys¬ 
tem  led  to  so  many  evasions  on  the  part  of  the  con¬ 
sumers  when  a  premium  was  won,  that  the  old  hap¬ 
hazard  method  came  back  and  today  salesmen  are 
met  with  a  rebuff  when  they  mention  good  quality. 

As  it  was  told  recently,  the  buyer  said  in  reply : 
“I  did  not  ask  you  for  anything  but  price,  and  it 
must  be  a  very  low  price  to  stick.  My  firemen  are 
hired  to  work ;  not  sit  around  and  play.” 


Coal  Offices  in  New  York. 

While  a  man  in  New  York  formerly  could  see 
all  of  the  most  prominent  firms  in  coal  by  visiting 
about  three  or  four  of  the  big  downtown  buildings, 
Chicago  and  Philadelphia  have  always  been  towns 
that  had  a  scattered  lot  of  offices  for  the  wholesale 
trade. 

Now  New  York  is  forging  to  the  front  even  in 
this,  as  showm  on  the  advertising  pages  of  Saward’s. 
Nos.  90  West  street,  143  Liberty  street,  1  Broadway 
and  17  Battery  place  will  have  rivals  in  number  if 
not  in  size;  viz.,  24  State  street,  149  Broadway,  also 
Nos.  61  and  120,  and  11  and  12,  as  wrell  as  the  Bank¬ 
ers  Trust  Building,  which  for  out-of-town  customers 
might  well  specify  its  street  and  number,  for  like 
theatrical  advertisements  the  great  United  States 
audience,  as  well  as  the  local,  is  to  be  considered. 
And  the  traffic  police  have  enough  to  do  now  without 
making  them  unnecessary  work  ! 

The  printed  word  is  an  educator,  also  a  map  and 
guide;  faithful  in  all  performances  of  duty.  Ready  to 
serve!  Victory  Bond  subscribers  will  find  Mr.  Wil¬ 
lard  at  8  Bridge  street.  Coal  firms  in  30  Church 
street,  52  Vanderbilt  avenue  and  the  Equitable 
Building  are  also  noted.  The  whole  of  old  Trinity 
Building  that  in  Civil  War  times  housed  so  many 
coal  firms  could  be  easily  placed  on  one  floor  of  the 
modern  giant  office  edifice.  S.  D.  L. 


Officials  of  the  American  Locomotive  Co.,  Schenec¬ 
tady,  New  York,  have  asked  their  employees  to  ac¬ 
cept  a  reduction  in  wages  amounting  to  5  cents  an 
hour  for  day  workers  and  from  5  to  12  per  cent  on 
piece  work,  to  become  effective  June  1,  next.  Query: 
Is  this  a  “sign  of  the  times?” 


The  J.  A.  Mahlstedt  Lumber  &  Coal  Co.,  New 
Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  has  put  up  some  attractive  signs 
exploiting  the  slogan  “Build  now.”  It  seems  safe 
to  say  that  there  is,  proportionately,  about  as  much 
building  being  don|  in  that  section  as  anywhere  here¬ 
abouts. 


Obey  Your  Conscience — Buy  Liberty  Bonds. 


WANTED 


WANTED,  by  wholesale  coal  company  in 
New  York,  a  high-grade  cashier  and  book¬ 
keeper;  with  coal  experience  preferred;  good 
prospects  for  right  man.  Address  Box  101, 
care  of  Saward’s  Journal. 

Responsible  coal  wholesaler  in  New  York 
City  desires  to  become  New  York  repre¬ 
sentative  of  firm  producing  high  class  bitu¬ 
minous  or  steam  sizes  of  anthracite  coal. 
Address  “Hudson,”  care  of  Saward’s 
Journal. 

'PROPOSALS  FOR  COAL  AND  COKE. 
— Raw  Materials  Division,  Office  Director 
of  Purchase,  Munitions  Bldg.,  Washington, 
D.  C. — Sealed  proposals  will  be  received  here 
until  10  a.  m.,  May  7,  1919,  and  then  opened, 
for  furnishing  coal  and  coke  required  at  vari¬ 
ous  posts,  camps  and  stations  of  Army  dur¬ 
ing  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1919.  Fur¬ 
ther  information  on  application. 

FOR  SALE:  • 

Desirable  tract  of  undeveloped  coal  land 
containing  from  1150  to  1200  acres,  situated 
in  Dunbar  Township,  Fayette  County,  Pa. 
The  Western  Maryland  Railroad  crosses  the 
property.  This  tract  contains  approxi¬ 
mately  7  million  tons  of  bituminous  coal,  of 
the  following  veins :  Upper  Freeport,  Upper 
and  Lower  Kittanning  and  Clarion.  The 
property  is  well  timbered  and  contains  in 
addition  to  the  coal  a  valuable  deposit  of 
fire  clay,  sandstone  and  building  stone. 
Address  A.  B.  C.,  Saward’s  Journal, 
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CHICAGO  NOTES. 

J.  VV.  Conley.  Fond  Du  Lac,  Wis.,  came  to  Chi¬ 
cago  this  week  and  called  on  the  trade. 

VV.  C.  Oldfield  of  Oakley  &  Oldfield,  Kalamazoo, 
Mich.,  was  a  Chicago  visitor  during  the  week. 

C.  E.  Medin,  western  sales  agent  for  Thorne, 
Xeale  &  Co.,  has  been  in  England  for  the  last  month 
or  six  weeks. 

Among  the  Wisconsin  visitors  calling  on  the  Chi¬ 
cago  coal  trade  this  week  was  H.  G.  Waterman  of 
Waterman  &  Son,  Madison,  Wis. 

President  F.  W.  Sextro  of  the  Rutledge  &  Taylor 
Coal  Co.,  has  returned  from  New  York  and  re¬ 
ports  business  as  quiet  in  the  East  as  it  is  here. 

L.  D.  Miller  of  the  Crystal  Ice  &  Fuel  Co., 
Waterloo,  Iowa,  was  in  Chicago  for  a  few  days 
this  week  talking  things  over  with  coal  trade  people. 

R.  L.  Dunlap,  president  of  the  R.  L.  Dunlap  Lum¬ 
ber  &  Coal  Co.,  of  Iowa  City,  la.,  was  a  Chicago 
transient  for  several  days  around  Easter  Sunday. 

L.  A.  Coleman,  leading  coal  merchant  of  Belvi- 
dere,  Ill.,  came  to  Chicago  early  in  the  week  and 
spent  some  pleasast  hours  with  his  friends  in  the 
trade. 

John  J.  Riggs,  general  sales  agent  for  T.  J. 
Warden,  successor  to  the  Sunnyside  Coal  Co.,  has 
returned  after  two  weeks  spent  in  Virginia  on 
business. 

Dewey  Blocksomna,  vice-president  and  gtneral 
manager  of  the  Breen  &  Halladay  Fuel  Co.,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  was  in  the  city  on  business  for  a  few 
days  this  past  week. 

Lorin  W.  Jones,  Chicago  representative  of  sev¬ 
eral  companies,  including  Assumption  Coal  Co.  and 
Pana  Coal  Co.,  was  making  an  eastern  visit  during 
the  week  on  business. 

R.  W.  Couffer,  manager  of  the  Chicago  office  of 
the  National  Coal  Association,  is  in  attendance  at 
the  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  as¬ 
sociation  at  Cleveland,  this  week. 

C.  B.  Ebbert,  manager  of  sales  for  the  White 
Oak  Coal  Co.,  arrived  in  Chicago  Saturday  and 
spent  a  few  days  in  the  city,  conferring  with  Mr. 
McShane,  the  local  representative. 

Robert  S.  Garvan,  who  formerly  traveled  out  of 
Chicago  for  the  White  Oak  Coal  Co.,  has  returned 
to  his  home  town  of  Claremont,  W.  Va.,  after  his 
discharge  from  the  U.  S.  Army  in  France. 

^  William  K.  Kavanaugh,  president  of  the  Southern 
C.  &  C.  Co.  of  St.  Louis,  wras  in  Chicago  several 
days  this  week  on  business  for  the  concern.  He 
was  accompanied  by  R.  E.  Eggebrecht,  the  company’s 
sales  manager. 

Walter  Dakin,  purchasing  agent  of  the  Bell  & 
Zoller  Coal  Co.,  states  that  this  company’s  mines 
are  working  full  time  and  getting  out  11,000  tons  of 
coal  per  day.  They  are  working  on  old  contracts  and 
new  business. 

C.  L.  Perkins  will  be  connected  with  the  coal 
sales  department  of  the  Matthew  Addy  Co.,  after 
May  1.  The  company’s  office  will  at  that  date  be 
moved  from  209  South  La  Salle  street  to  new  quar¬ 
ters  in  the  McCormick  building. 

C.  F.  Zerler,  sales  manager  of  the  Power  Coal 
Co.,  has  resigned  to  accept  a  position  with  F.  G. 
Hartwell  &  Co.,  his  former  connection.  President 
Thos.  Haskett  of  the  Power  Co.,  has  greatly  im¬ 
proved  in  health  since  going  South  but  will  not  re¬ 
turn  to  business  for  two  or  three  weeks. 

Among  the  out-of-town  Chicago  visitors  during 
the  week  are  noted  the  following:  F.  S.  Martin  of 
F.  S.  Martin  &  Co.,  and  Chas.  C.  Morgan-  of  C.  W. 
Hull  &  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb.;  Dick  Sharon,  Peoria,  Ill., 
and  D.  C.  Regan  of  Monarch  C.  M.  Co.,  Sheridan, 
Wyo. 

1  he  Bickett  C.  &  C.  Co.  heads  the  Victory  Loan 
list  of  large  contributions  from  the  coal  trade.  The 
contribution  is  $75,000  and  is  exclusive  of  any  con¬ 
tributions  that  individual  officers  and  groups  of  em¬ 
ployes  expect  to  make  during  the  progress  of  the 
drive. 


The  open  letter  of  F.  W.  Saward  of  Saward’s 
Journal  to  members  of  Congress,  printed  in  the  last 
issue,  elicited  much  favorable  comment  among  the 
Chicago  trade.  One  trade  leader  said :  "Mr. 
Saward  put  the  situation  most  effectively  before  our 
lawmakers.  Their  duty  is  plain  and  I  look  for  very 
early  results  either  from  direct  action  or  indirect 
pressure.  Mr.  Saward’s  letter  was  most  timely.” 

L.  H.  Dayhoff,  Geo.  S.  Wood  and  Louis  Over¬ 
holt  comprise  the  committee  which  did  the  boosting 
for  the  big  coal  trade  dinner  which  was  held  Thurs¬ 
day  evening  of  this  week  at  Hotel  Morrisson.  C. 
M.  Moderwell  was  toastmaster  and  Geo.  H.  Cush¬ 
ing  managing  director  of  the  American  Wholesale 
Coal  Association,  made  the  principal  address,  his 
topic  being  “Present  Tendencies  in  the  Coal  In¬ 
dustry.”  The  other  speakers  were  W.  D.  Elm- 
slrom,  president  of  the  Chicago  Retail  Coal  Mer¬ 
chant’s  Association,  and  Walter  S.  Bogle. 


Tlie  Chicago  Coal  Trade  Victory  Loan  Drive. 

Chicago  is  raising  $189,000,000  in  the  present  Lib¬ 
erty  Loan  drive.  OLthat  amount  $6,000,000  is  to  be 
raised  by  the  Public  Utilities,  Coal  and  Coke,  and  Ice 
and  Petroleum  Division.  W.  R.  Abbott  is  chairman 
of  the  division,  and  Harry  Adams  of  the  Peerless 
Coal  Co.,  chairman  of  the  Coal  and  Coke  sub-divis¬ 
ion  which  is  to  raise  $2,000,000.  Walter  Darkin  of 
Bell  &  Zoller  is  captain  of  the  following  team  of  bond 
salesmen : 

R.  L.  Taylor,  C.  A.  Randolph,  Taylor  Coal  Co.; 
W.  M.  Schwvtzer,  Distributors  Coal  Co.;  Dr.  Beebe, 
Old  Ben  Coal  Corp. ;  H.  S.  Kinney,  M.  L.  Greeley, 
Chi.,  Wilmington  &  Fr.  Coal  Co.;  R.  A.  Gardner, 
Peabody  Coal  Co.;  I.  Christiansen,  Rutledge  &  Tay¬ 
lor  Coal  Co. ;  Clifford  Off,  D.  B.  Sebastien,  Bickett 
Coal  &  Coke  Co. ;  R.  T.  Johnson,  A.  P.  Davies, 
Hartwell  Co.;  P.  R.  Barboro,  Consumers  Co. ;  P.  F. 
Kuhlman,  Rutledge  &  Taylor  Coal  Co. ;  J.  T.  Chand¬ 
ler,  Supreme  Coal  Co. ;  L.  T.  Huston,  Consumers  Co. 

Commissioner  N.  H.  Kendall  and  the  retailers’  or¬ 
ganization  are  in  to  do  their  part,  which  is  meas¬ 
ured  by  a  quota  of  $250,000.  Ihe  committee  of  sales¬ 
men  is  headed  by  Tracy  Wright,  of  Wright  &  Co., 
Chairman,  with  the  following  district  leaders  :  W.  O. 
Hawkins,  Richards  &  Sons;  Hugo  Peterson,  J.  W. 
Peterson  C.  Co.;  Chas.  S.  Drieske,  C.  H.  Drieske  & 
Co. ;  Homer  C.  J  ones,  Western  Fuel  Co. ;  E.  J.  Mc- 
Quaid,  E.  J.  McQuaid  &  Co.;  Harry  Everett,  W. 
Everett  &  Son ;  T.  M.  Tobin,  T.  M.  Tobin  &  Bro. 

The  Chicago  coal  trade  will  go  “over  the  top”  with 
flying  colors  on  this  occasion  as  it  has  done  in  the 
case  of  all  of  the  other  loan  drives. 


Coal  Salesmanship  Lectures  in  Chicago. 

The  members  of  the  office  forces  and  the  salesmen 
of  Chicago  retail  and  wholesale  coal  dealers  attended 
an  illustrated  lecture  at  the  City  Club,  Monday 
evening,  April  21.  The  lecture  was  given  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Chicago  Coal  Merchants’  Association 
and  was  delivered  by.  Frank  S.  Peabody. 

This  was  the  initial  lecture  of  a  series  of  ten  that 
are  to  be  given  on  successive  Monday  evenings  at  8 
o’clock.  Mr.  Peabody  spoke  on  “Coal,”  in  general, 
its  origin,  properties,  varieties,  methods  of  mining, 
distribution  and  the  adaptability  of  different  kinds  of 
coal  to  particular  industries.  The  lecture  was  illus¬ 
trated  by  stereopticon  views  and  moving  pictures  of 
the  work  done  in  the  mines  and  in  the  preparation 
of  sizes,  loading  and  movement  of  tonnage  by  water 
and  rail  transportation. 

The  purpose  of  the  lectures  that  have  been  ar¬ 
ranged  for  is  to  promote  sales  by  instructing  men  in 
the  psychology  of  salesmanship  in  general  and  with 
especial  reference  to  coal.  The  lecture  program  is 
in  charge  of  the  Association’s  Committee  on  Sales¬ 
manship,  of  which  Robert  H.  Clark,  president  of 
the  Clark  Coal  Co.,  is  chairman.  The  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee  are  Homer  D.  Jones  and 
L.  L.  Schulze. 

On  Tuesday,  April  22,  a  meeting  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  was  held  at  Association  headquarters  in  the 
Plymouth  building  to  complete  arrangements  for 
next  week’s  lecture. 


JOHNSTOWN  NOTES. 

The  Callahan  C.  &  C,  Co.,  Uniontown,  has  pur¬ 
chased  435  acres  of  coal  land  in  Lower  Turkeyfoot 
Township,  Somerset  County,  Pa.,  from  Harry  N. 
Mitchell.  The  consideration  was  not  announced. 

Benjamin  E.  Phillips,  one  of  the  most  prominent 
coal  operators  of  western  Pennsylvania,  died  at  his 
home  in  Llanfair,  Pa.,  last  Wednesday,  following  a 
long  illness.  Mr.  Phillips  was  superintendent  of  the 
Henrietta  C.  M.  Co.,  of  Dunlo.  Pa.,  for  12  years 
prior  to  his  death  and  was  connected  with  the  Ber- 
wind- White  C.  M.  Co.,  Windber,  for  20  years. 

Improvements  involving  the  laying  of  more  than 
one  mile  of  sewerage  are  being  made  by  the  Mor- 
rellville  Coal  Co.,  the  operations  of  which  are  located 
near  Johnstown.  At  the  present  time,  despite  all 
efforts  of  the  company,  the  drainage  of  the  mines 
is  seeping  through  the  St.  Clair  reservoir,  the  water 
supply  for  a  large  section  of  Johnstown.  By  means 
of  the  sewer  extension,  the  contamination  of  the 
water  supply  will  be  eliminated. 

John  Brophy,  of  Nant-Y-Glo,  president  of  District 
No.  2,  U.  M.  W.,  has  been  appointed  a  member  of 
a  special  committee  named  by  Chairman  Harry  A. 
Mackey  of  the  State  Compensation  Board  to  agree 
upon  terms  of  a  bill  making  changes  in  the  present 
compensation  law.  The  committee  consists  of  a 
number  of  coal  operators  and  of  representatives  of 
the  miners.  Mr.  Brophy  issued  a  statement  in  which 
he  said  that  the  miners  were  entitled  to  better  com¬ 
pensation  laws.  He  said  that  the  miners  did  not 
expect  the  coal  industry  to  be  at  a  low  ebb  always 
and  declared  “coal  companies  can  afford  this  in¬ 
crease  and  should  be  made  to  bear  it.  The  miners 
expect  it  and  feel  that  it  is  due  them.” 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Central  Pennsylvania 
Coal  Producers’  Association  will  be  held  in  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Building,  Altoona,  May  15, 
when  a  number  of  important  business  matters  will 
be  considered.  Among  the  matters  that  will  be  taken 
up  at  the  meeting  are :  The  proposed  revision  of 
the  by-laws  of  the  association,  hearing  the  report  of 
the  officers  of  the  association,  hearing  the  report  of 
the  trustee  of  the  district  representative’s  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  Fuel  Administration,  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  proposed  rules  of  the  Tidewater  Coal 
Exchange  and  the  method  of  classification  of  mines, 
a  discussion  of  the  plan  of  co-operation  between  the 
United  States  Government  and  the  coal  mining  in¬ 
dustry  and  the  election  of  an  executive  committee. 
The  executive  committee  of  the  association  formu¬ 
lated  plans  for  the  meeting  at  a  session  held  in 
Harrisburg  Monday. 


E.  J.  Meehan  Now  Lieutenant-Colonel. 

Philadelphia,  April  25. — Further  honors  have 
come  to  Edward  J.  Meehan,  formerly  in  the  office  of 
General  Shipping  Agent  Wooley  of  the  Philadelphia 
&  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Co.,  by  his  appointment  to 
Lieutenant-Colonelcy  by  General  Pershing.  Colonel 
Meehan  served  on  the  Mexican  border  with  the  old 
First  Regiment  N.  G.  P.  and  went  abroad  as  a  cap¬ 
tain  when  the  First  became  the  109th.  He  went 
through  all  the  fighting  from  the  Marne  to  the  Aisne, 
being  severely  wounded  in  one  of  the  engagements" 
and  for  heroic  conduct  was  promoted  to  the  grade 
of  major. 

“Eddie,”  as  he  is  known  to  the  boys  at  the  Read¬ 
ies  Terminal,  has  spent  all  of  his  business  career 
with  the  big  company,  being  now  33  years  of  age, 
and  his  old  associates  are  more  than  proud  of  him. 
He  has  always  been  of  the  quiet,  unassuming  but 
firm  type,  his  friends  say,  just  such  as  real  heroes 
are  made  of.  Upon  his  early  return  with  the  28th 
Division,  a  reception  will  be  tendered  to  him  by 
the  Knights  of  Columbus,  to  which  all  of  his  former 
associates  in  the  coal  trade  have  been  invited. 


The  date  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Retail  Coal  Merchants  Association,  which  was  orig¬ 
inally  set  for  May  15,  16  and  17,  has  been  changed  to 
May  14,  15  and  16.  The  place  is  the  Hotel  Lafay¬ 
ette,  Buffalo. 
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NEW  YORK  NOTES. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Ralph  H.  Knode,  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  spent  a  few  days  in  town  this  week. 

The  American  Fuel  &  Shipping  Co.  has  moved 
from  29  Broadway  to  the  Whitehall  building. 

One  of  the  early  subscriptions  to  the  Victory  Loan 
was  made  by  J.  E.  McQuail,  who  put  his  name  down 
for  $20,000. 

Colonel  Daniel  B.  Wentz,  who  recently  returned 
from  !■  ranee,  was  among  the  week’s  visitors  from 
Philadelphia. 

Thomas  Kieran,  who  was  engaged  in  the  retail 
coal  business  at  Tompkinsville,  Staten  Island,  died 
last  Monday,  aged  58. 

Julius  Schettler,  who  was  recently  discharged  from 
the  navy,  has  resumed  his  duties  as  New  York  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Spring  Coal  Co. 

William  T.  Brand,  sales  agent  for  the  S.  M.  Hamil¬ 
ton  Coal  Co.,  is  back  at  his  desk  again  after  being 
laid  up  for  a  week  with  the  influenza. 

Bernard  Tumulty  has  returned  to  his  former  Po¬ 
sition  in  the  local  office  of  Percy  Heilner  &  Son 
after  eight  months  of  service  in  the  army. 

Captain  George  P.  Marx,  U.  S.  Signal  Corps,  son 
of  George  B.  Marx,  manufacturer  of  the  side-dis¬ 
charge  coal  wagon,  is  now  at  Camp  Meade,  Md. 

Without  modifying  in  any  way  his  connection  with 
J3urns  Bros.,  S.  M.  Schatzkin  has  established  a  pri¬ 
vate  office  in  large  and  handsome  quarters  at  69 
New  street. 

E.  Russell  Norton,  of  Boston,  stopped  over  in 
New  \ork  for  a  day  or  two  early  this  week  while 
■on  his  way  to  White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va. 

Announcement  is  made  that  the  Reading  barge  line 
to  New  England,  which  has  been  operating  out  of 
Port  Reading  since  the  days  when  German  U-boats 
were  active  along  the  coast,  will  return  to  Port  Rich¬ 
mond,  Philadelphia,  beginning  May  1. 

J.  E.  McGowan,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
Maryland  Coal  Co.,  celebrates  the  spring  season  by 
purchasing  a  new  automobile.  It  is  a  Chandler,  with 
all  modern  improvements,  and  Mr.  McGowan  will 
probably  show  some  of  the  Brooklyn  boys  what 
speed  is. 

The  opening  of  foreign  banks  down  near  Bowling 
Green,  presumably  with  a  view  to  exploiting  export 
trade,  is  a  new  and  interesting  feature.  Among 
other  names  to  be  noticed  on  lower  Broadway  are 
the  Philippine  National  Bank,  the  Anglo-South 
American  Bank  and  the  Commercial  Bank  of  Span¬ 
ish  America. 

It  is  understood  that  an  additional  charge  of  2 7j4 
cents  per  ton  is  now  being  quoted  on  transportation 
from  the  loading  ports  to  Harlem  River  yards.  This 
is  more  than  the  entire  cost  of  harbor  transportation 
was  for  a  good  many  years,  and  if  it  is  adhered  to 
will  mean  that  the  populous  Borough  of  the  Bronx 
will  have  to  pay  25  cents  a  ton  more  for  the  great 
proportion  of  its  tonnage  than  it  received  by  boat. 

Ernest  H.  Meyer  is  now  one  of  the  veterans  of 
the  Brooklyn  coal  trade.  On  May  1  he  will  celebrate 
the  42nd  anniversary  of  his  connection  with  the  coal 
business  of  that  borough.  It  was  in  1877,  when  he 
was  18  years  of  age,  that  he  first  became  connected 
with  the  trade,  entering  the  employ  of  the  late  John 
Groppe,  and  afterwards  becoming  manager  of  the 
Kent  avenue  yard.  He  took  over  the  business  after 
the  death  of  Mr.  Groppe  and  carried  it  on  under  his 
own  name.  A  short  time  ago  Mr.  Meyer  took  his 
son  into  the  business  with  him  and  it  is  now  carried 
on  as  Ernest  H.  Meyer  &  Son. 

The  Wholesale  Coal  Trade  Association  of  New 
York  held  a  luncheon  in  the  Whitehall  Club  yes¬ 
terday  to  discuss  the  demurrage  question  and  receive 
the  report  of  Secretary  Allen  as  to  the  action  taken 
thus  far  with  respect  to  the  formal  proceedings 
before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Gibbs 
L.  Baker,  a  Washington  attorney,  explained  the  con¬ 
templated  proceedings  to  be  brought  in  the  Federal 
Court  to  restrain  the  Director  General  of  Railroads 
from  collecting  any  of  the  demurrage  charges  which 
have  been  assessed  since  December  1  and  which 
remain  unpaid. 
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N.  C.  A.  DIRECTORS  MEET. 


lurn  Down  Proposition  to  Have  Government 
Regulation  of  Coal  Continued. 

At  a  meeting  in  Cleveland  last  Wednesday  the 
directors  of  the  National  Coal  Association,  voted 
unanimously  against  permanent  government  regula¬ 
tion  of  the  bituminous  coal  industry.  This  action 
followed  the  submission  of  the  question  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  organization  for  a  referendum  vote,  and 
as  the  membership  represents  about  three-quarters 
of  the  soft  coal  tonnage  produced  in  the  United 
States,  there  is  no  doubt  where  the  trade  stands  on 
the  proposition  of  government  control.  The  politi¬ 
cians  are  extremely  reluctant  to  let  go,  but  the  coal 
men  have  had  enough  of  their  meddling  in  the  last 
two  years. 

Provision  was  made  in  the  rejected  proposals  for 
the  administration  of  the  industry’s  affairs  after  the 
proclamation  of  peace  by  a  cabinet  officer  or  other 
official  to  be  designated  by  the  President  and  to  be 
aided  by  an  advisory  board  of  three  members  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  operators  and  three  members  named 
by  the  miners.  The  plan  also  proposed  that  the 
President  ask  Congress  to  enact  legislation  neces¬ 
sary  to  regulate  the  industry  during  the  peace  time 
somewhat  after  the  manner  in  which  it  had  been 
regulated  during  the  war. 

Government  to  Help  Export  Trade. 

J.  W .  Wheelwright,  of  Baltimore,  president  of 
the  association,  told  the  directors  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  had  invited  him  to  request  the  operators  to 
form  an  export  association  under  the  Webb  law 
somewhat  similar  to  the  organization  of  textile  ex  • 
porters. 

Mr.  Wheelwright  said  Government  officials  have 
decided  that  assistance  should  be  given  coal  ex¬ 
porters  in  obtaining  ships  and  in  other  ways,  in 
order  that  a  shortage  abroad  might  be  alleviated  by 
American  coal  and  a  permanent  foreign  trade  in 
coal  established.  Appointment  of  a  committee  to 
proceed  with  the  formation  of  a  coal  exporters’  asso¬ 
ciation  was  authorized. 

BUFFALO  TRADE  NOTES. 

The  New  York  Central  has  issued  a  circular  re¬ 
fusing  to  receive  slack  coal  for  Canad'an  shipment 
until  the  freight  is  either  prepaid  or  guaranteed. 

No  award  seems  to  have  been  made  of  the  city 
waterworks  coal  contract,  but  it  appears  that  the 
lowest  bidder  was  the  Valley  Camp  Coal  Co.,  of 
Cleveland. 

The  promise  of  U.  S.  Senator  Calder  to  help  re¬ 
duce  the  price  of  anthracite  does  not  appear  likely 
to  come  to  much.  A  dispatch  from  Lockport,  whose 
city  council  asked  the  aid  of  the  senator,  says  he 
admitted  that  prices  were  everywhere  uniform.  It 
appears  that  somebody  laid  the  high  prices  to  spec¬ 
ulation. 

The  following  officers  have  been  elected  to  the 
Penn  Canadian  Fuel  Co. :  President,  C.  W.  Moss ; 
vice-president,  C.  L.  Couch ;  treasurer,  W.  D.  Smith ; 
secretary,  F.  H.  Hoag;  managing  director,  B.  M. 
Bremner,  appointed,  with  office  in  Toronto.  The 
company  is  controlled  by  members  of  the  Weaver 
Coal  Co.  of  Buffalo. 

A  meeting  was  held  last  week  in  the  office  of  the 
Michigan  Central  Railroad  and  attended  by  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  Buffalo  Wholesale  Coal  Dealers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  others,  to  take  up  the  question  of  pre¬ 
paying  slack-coal  freights  to  Canada.  It  was  ar¬ 
ranged  that  the  Canadian  rail  lines  should  look  after 
the  guarantees  and  keep  the  roads  on  this  side  in¬ 
formed  as  to  what  shippers  were  provided. 

Further  confirmation  of  the  death  of  Frank  A. 
Halter  while  at  the  front  in  France  comes  in  the 
statement  of  Private  Ray  M.  Cudebec  of  Buffalo, 
who  has  just  returned  home.  He  says  that  Halter 
was  shot  on  August  23d,  last  year.  Cudebec  was 
captured  that  day.  Halter  was  the  only  Buffalo 
coal  man  who  died  for  his  Country.  He  was  con¬ 
nected  with  the  office  of  the  Pennsy  Coal  Co. 


CINCINNATI  NEWS  NOTES. 

V.  C.  Hatfield,  of  the  Hatfield  Coal  Co.,  Mid¬ 
dletown,  Ohio,  was  in  the  city  on  Tuesday. 

Adam  Gross,  who  operates  coal  docks  at  Mil¬ 
waukee,  was  here  on  Monday  looking  after  contracts. 

Alex.  Bonneman,  of  the  Campbell  Coal  Co., 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  was  a  Cincinnati  visitor  on  Tues¬ 
day. 

Robert  Kandt,  of  the  Alden  Coal  Mining  Co., 
Clarksburg,  W.  Va.,  was  a  Queen  City  visitor  this 
week. 

A.  G.  Mailer,  president  of  the  Fuel  Supply  Co., 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  spent  a  few  days  here  this 
week. 

H.  H.  Morris,  of  the  West  Virginia  Standard 
Coal  Co.,  of  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  visited  coal  cir¬ 
cles  here  on  Tuesday. 

W.  W.  Bridges,  president  of  the  Black  Diamond 
Coal  Co.,.  Brakesboro,  W.  Va.,  spent  Monday  and 
Tuesday  in  Cincinnati. 

D.  H.  Jenks,  of  the  Producers  Coal  Co.,  spent  a 
few  days  this  week  at  the  mines  of  his  company 
at  Williamson,  W.  Va. 

George  H.  Cushing,  managing  director  of  the 
American  Coal  Wholesalers  Association,  paid  the 
city  a  brief  visit  on  Monday. 

A.  M.  Stewart,  president  of  the  Clairfield-Jellicoe 
Coal  Co.,  Clairfield,  Tenn.,  has  been  spending  a 
few-  days  this  week  in  Cincinnati. 

A.  D.  Stanton,  who  was  formerly  employed  with 
John  R.  Morris,  has  accepted  a  position  with  the 
sales  department  of  the  Matthew  Addy  Coal  Co. 

J.  J.  Burns,  who  has  been  representing  the  Mat¬ 
thew-  Addy  Coal  Co.  in  charge  of  their  sales  office 
at  Detroit,  has  resigned.  His  successor  has  not  yet 
been  selected. 

Guy  M.  P'reer,  secretary  of  the  Central  Coal  As¬ 
sociation,  and  Calvin  Holmes,  of  the  Blue  Diamond 
Coal  Co.,  attended  a  meeting  of  the  National  Coal 
Association  at  Cleveland  this  week. 

The  Chicago  sales  offices  of  the  Pocahontas  Coal 
Sales  Co.,  and  the  Glen  Alum  Coal  Co.,  have  been 
changed  from  1407  Fisher  Building  to  1207  same 
building  in  order  to  get  larger  quarters. 

C.  D.  Bojffi,  who  has  been  the  general  coal  and 
coke  agent  of  the  L.  &  N.  for  30  years,  has  accepted 
the  position  of  traffic  manager  for  the  Appalachian 
Coal  Operators’  Association 'and  the  Hazard  Coal 
Operators  Association,  with  headquarters  at  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ky. 

T.  J.  Burke,  of  the  Virginia  Fuel  Co.;  J.  A.  Reil- 
ley  of  the  Queen  City  Fuel  Co. ;  C.  R.  Moriarty,  of 
the  Cabin  Creek  Consolidated  Coal  Co. ;  R.  S. 
Magee,  of  the  Fort  Dearborn  Coal  Co.;  Lon  Webb, 
of  the  Webb  Fuel  Co. ;  Col.  Tom  Morgan,  of  Eaton, 
Rhodes  &  Co. ;  O.  O.  Smith,  of  the  Tuttle  Coal  Co. ; 
W.  A.  Magee,  of  the  Carbon  Fuel  Co.,  and  H.  W. 
Dickerson  and  L.  J.  Cerwinsky,  of  the  Reliance 
Coal  Co.,  attended  the  meeting  of  the  Indiana  Coal 
Dealers’  Association  at  Indianapolis  this  week. 


New  Englanders’  bids  for  some  of  the  recon¬ 
structed  steel  lake  steamers  that  have  been  plying 
in  the  coal  trade  between  Boston  and  Portland,  Me., 
Hampton  Roads  and  Baltimore,  have  been  rejected 
as  by  far  too  low,  according  to  advices  received  by 
the  bidders.  The  New  England  Fuel  &  Transporta¬ 
tion  Co.  offered  $101,000  for  the  “Lucius  W.  Robin¬ 
son,”  which  is  of  2,825  tons’  deadweight  capacity; 
Edward  P.  Farley  &  Co.  offered  $142,000  each  for 
the  “Robinson,”  “Adrian  Iselin,”  of  3,075  tons;  the 
“M.  F.  P.  Jones,”  of  2,850  tons,  and  the  “A.  D.  Mac- 
tire,”  of  2,925  tons.  N.  A.  Iselin  &  Co.  bid  $158,000 
for  the  “Iselin,”  $126,000  for  the  “Robinson”  and 
$133,000  each  for  the  “Jones”  and  “Mactire.”  New 
bids  will  be  opened  May  5  for  these  steamers  of  the 
coal  trade. 
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Are  You 

.  Interested  in  the  Operation 
of  a  Coal  Mine? 

Clf  you  are  financially  interested  in  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  a  coal  mine  you  should  investigate  the  service 
we  can  offer  you.  We  are  giving  our  clients  the  benefit 
of  thirty  years  successful  experience  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  and  operation  of  coal  mines. 

CWe  have  developed  principles  of  practice 
which  are  most  valuable  now  when  after-war  condi¬ 
tions  demand  highly  capable  supervision  of  coal 
properties. 

CWe  undertake  the  management  of  mines 
with  or  without  a  separate  agreement  for  the  sale  of 
the  output.  Our  broad  service  includes  also  the 
financing  of  mines,  appraising  coal  lands,  engineering 
and  supervision  of  construction.  In  addition  we  act  as 
agent  for  the  purchase  of  the  fuel  supply  of  manufac¬ 
turers,  railroads  and  dealers. 

CAn  inquiry  will  bring  an  explanation  of  our 

service. 

PEABODY  COAL  COMPANY 

332  So.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 


THDMA5  J.  SCULLY 


NO.  I  BROADWAY 

NEW  YORK 


TUGS 

BARGES 


c 


COAST 

TOWING 

FREIGHTING 

WRECKING 


TUGS  &  BARGES  own«l.k,  n».  c.rry  a  BAND  (WHITE) 
and  arf  always  “TUNED"  tip  for  boiiness. 
GIVE-ME-A-RING.  TELEPHONE  88€0  -  8661  BOWUNC  GREEN 
Towing  and  Freighting  on  Long  bland  Sound  a  Specialty. 


I 

■ 


COAL  POCKETS 

Timber,  Reinforced  Concrete  and  Steel 
Construction 


Let  us  show  you  how  to  reduce  your  costs  by  the 
installation  of  up-to-date  equipment  which  will  mean 
greater  storage  capacity,  increased  economy  and  effi¬ 
ciency  in  handling,  with  a  resultant  increase  in 
business.  Our  engineers  will  be  glad  to  consider  your 
problems  with  you. 

Send  for  Catalogue  No.  102 

GUARANTEE  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

140  Cedar  St.,  NEW  YORK  Old  Colony  Bldg.,  CHICAGO 


law  York  Harbor,  Hudson  River, 
Long  Island  Sound 


Telephones :  ( ©241© 

*  1 

(  9249 


1  BROADWAY 

NEW 
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'h  Bituminous  District,  Pennsylvania. 

Production  of  coal  in  the  Twenty-fifth  bituminous 
district  of  Pennsylvania  during  the  calendar  year 


1918,  was  : 

Company—  Address.  Tons. 

Jefferson  &  Clearfield  C.  &  I.  Co.,  Indiana..  1,894,776 

Pittsburgh  Gas  Coal  Co.,  Indiana .  1,188,460 

Penn-Mary  Coal  Co.,  Heilwood .  580,279 

Russell  CM.  Co.,  St.  Benedict .  482^261 

Coal  Run  Mining  Co.,  Indiana .  472,496 

Clearfield  Bit.  Coal  Corp.,  Clearfield .  344^082 

Seneca  CM.  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y .  179,585 

Tide  CM.  Co.,  Indiana .  161,052 

Idamar  Coal  Co.,  Indiana .  119,100 

Meco  Coal  Co.,  Johnstown .  106,942 

Empire  CM.  Co.,  Philadelphia .  100,820 

Inland  Coal  Co.,  Gallitzin .  94,267 

Glenside  Coal  Co.,  Patton .  62,851 

Williams  &  Binder,  Heilwood .  44,625 

Marion  Centre  CM.  Co.,  Heilwood .  40226 

McCombs  Coal  Co.,  Indiana .  39,666 

Ferrier  Run  Coal  Co.,  Indiana .  3R613 

Charley-Frank  Coal  Co.,  Clymer .  31,250 

Smaller  operators  . 168,469 

Total,  1918  . . 6, 191, 735 

Total,  1917  . 5,818,138 


Thomas  S.  Lowther,  Inspector. 

Twenty-sixth  Bituminous  District,  Pennsylvania. 

Production  of  coal  in  the  Twenty-sixth  bituminous 
district  of  Pennsylvania  during  the  calendar  year 


1918,  was : 

Company—  Address.  Tons. 

Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.,  Pittsburgh .  1,688,056 

National  Mining  Co.,  Morgan .  926,574 

McClane  Mining  Co.,  Washington .  662,672 

Meadow  Lands  Coal  Co.,  Pittsburgh .  488,606 

Verner  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Pittsburgh .  325,971 

Duquesne  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Avella .  297,170 

Henderson  Coal  Co.,  Canonsburg .  271,691 

Waverly  C.  &  C.  Co.,  Pittsburgh .  212,070 

Canonsburg  Gas  Coal  Co.,  Pittsburgh .  164,823 

Avella  Coal  Co.,  Greensburg .  127*847 

Pittsburgh  &  So’western  Coal  Co.,  Avella..  110,000 

South  Fayette  Coal  Co.,  Bridgeville .  95,667 

C.  P.  Mayer  Brick  Co.,  Bridgeville .  89,376 

Elsie  Coal  Co.,  Pittsburgh .  47,421 

Masten  Coal  Co.,  Pittsburgh .  41,708 

Pryor  Coal  Co.,  Greensburg .  37^500 

Smaller  operators  .  40,449 

Total,  1918  .' .  5,627,606 

Total  1917  . 5,196,956 


P.  J.  Callaghan,  Inspector. 

Twenty-eighth  Bituminous  District,  Pennsylvania. 

Production  of  coal  in  the  Twenty-eighth  bitumin¬ 
ous  district  of  Pennsylvania  during  the  calendar 


year  1918,  was  : 

Company — -  Address.  Tons. 

Buffalo  &  Susquehanna  C.  &  C.  Co,  Du  Bois  1,088,597 
Cowanshannock  C.  &  C.  Qo,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  1,044,562 
Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  C.  &  I.  Co, 

Punxsutawney  .  538,254 

Allegheny  River  Mining  Co,  Kittanning...  385,618 

Pine  Run  Coal  Co,  New  Bethlehem .  376,237 

Summit  CM.  Co,  Punxsutawney .  312,585 

Potts  Run  CM.  Co,  Clearfield .  211,748 

Peale,  Peacock  &  Kerr,  St.  Benedict .  149,403 

S.  A.  Rinn  Coal  Co,  Punxsutawney .  96,660 

Mills  Coal  Co,  Timblin .  95,829 

Maple  Run  Coal  Co,  Clearfield .  82^415 

Jefferson  Fuel  Co,  Coal  Glen .  81,865 

W  illiams  Run  Coal  Co,  Punxsutawney .  78,938 

Corbett  Coal  Co,  Pittsburgh .  76,655 

Juneau  CM.  Co,  Punxsutawney .  73,302 

Kurtz  &  Rinn  Coal  Co,  Punxsutawney. . . .  72,671 

Carnwarth  Coal  Co,  Winburne .  67,268 

Lindsey  CM.  Co,  Punxsutawney .  59495 

Carrick  Coal  Co,  . 37,366 

Cortez  Coal  Co,  Punxsutawney .  33.872 

Moshannon  Collieries  Co,  Philipsburg .  32.500 

Smaller  operators  .  225,876 

Total,  1918  .  5,273.526 

Total,  1917  .  5,572,910 


Thoi&as  H.  Thompson,  Inspector. 


Anthracite  Prices  at  Mines  and  Tidewater 


White  Ash. 

lumca' 

Broken  .  $5.95 

Egg 

Stove  .  6.10 

Chestnut  .  6.20 

Pea 
Buck 
Rice 
Barle 

‘Highest  quotations  represent  Company  circular. 


Red  Ash. 


Lykens  Valley. 


Mines. 

F.  o.  b.  New  York 

F,  o.  b.  New  York 

r 

Lov.-er  Ports. 

Mines. 

Lower  Ports. 

Mines. 

$5.95 

$7.80 

$6.15 

$8.00 

$6.40 

$8.25 

5.85 

7.70 

6.05 

7.90 

6.30 

8.15 

6.10 

7.95 

6.30 

8.15 

6.70 

8.55 

6.20 

8.05 

6.30 

8.15 

6.70 

8.55 

4.30-4.80* 

6.05-6.55* 

4.90 

6.70 

5.15 

6.90 

2.75-3.40* 

4.50-5.15* 

2.40-2.75* 

1.15-2.25* 

4.15-4.50* 

2.90-4.00* 

.... 

.... 

.... 

Third  Anthracite  District. 

Production  of  coal  in  the  third  anthracite  district 
of  Pennsylvania  during  the  calendar  year  1918,  was: 

Company —  Address  Tons. 

Hudson  Coal  Co,  Scranton .  2,228,302 

Del,  Lack.  &  West.  RR.  Co,  Scranton  ......  977,883 

Mid  City  Coal  Co,  Scranton . .' .  83,597 

Scranton  Coal  Co,  Scranton .  17,945 

Total,  1918  .  3,30 7,727 

Total,  1917  . . .  3,525,338 

L.  M.  Evans,  Inspector. 


The  French  coal  miners  have  demanded  an  in¬ 
crease  of  50  per  cent  in  wages  and  an  eight-hour 
day. 


The  Wholesale  Coal  Trade  Association  of  New 
York  has  made  tentative  arrangements  with  Gibbs 
L.  Baker,  a  well-known  Washington  lawyer,  to  act 
as  counsel  in  the  tidewater  demurrage  complaint 
which  is  shortly  to  be  presented  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  Charles  D.  Drayton,  who 
recently  left  the  Railroad  Administration  and  who 
formerly  practiced  before  the  Commission,  has  also 
been  asked  to  come  into  the  case.  President  Mar¬ 
shall  of  the  association  states  that  assurances  have 
been  reecived  from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  that,  when  the  complaint  is  filed,  a  prompt 
hearing  will  be  given.  He  is  urging  members  to 
make  prompt  contributions  to  the  fund  that  is  being 
raised,  that  they  may  be  no  delay  in  pushing  the 
case  because  of  lack  of  money. 


BRITISH  RAILWAY  AND  CANAL  COAL  AND  COKE  TRAFFIC,  1917 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  coal  and  coke  carried  by  the  various 
systems  of  railway,  canal  and  other  inland  navigation  companies  from  colliery 
district5  in  the  Lmited  Kingdom  in  1916  and  1917  and  the  preceeding  year. 
Amounts  of  less  than  100,000  tons  are  excluded  and  figures  stated  are  for  gross 

tons. 

ENGLAND  and  WALES  (Railways). 

Barry  Railway . 

Bredon  and  Merthyr  Railway . 

Burry  Port  and  Gwendreath  Valley  Railway . 

Cleator  and  Workington  Junction  Railway . 

Dearne  Valley  Railway . . . 

East  and  West  Yorkshire  Union  Railways . 

Furness  Railway . 

Great  Central  Railway . . . . • . 

Great  Northern  Railway . .- . 

Great  Western  Railway . 

Great  Western  and  Midland,  Severn  and  Wye  Joint 

Railway  . 

Hull  and  Barnsley  Railway . 

Lancashire  and_  Yorkshire  Railway . 

Llanelly  and  Mynydd  Mawe  Railway . 

London  and  North  Western  Railway . 

Maryport  and  Carlisle  Railway . 

Midland  Railway . 

Neath  and  Brecon  Railway . ,, . 

North  Eastern  Railway. . . . . . 

North  Staffordshire  Railway . . 

Port  Talbot  Railway . 

Rhondda  and  Swansea  Bay  Railway . 

Rhymney  Railway . j . 

South  Eastern  and  Chatham  Railway . 

South  Wales  Mineral  Railway . 

South  Western  and  Midland  Railway,  Somerset  and 

Dorset  Joint  Line . 

South  Yorkshire  Joint  Line  Committee . 

Taff  Vale  Railway . 

SCOTLAND  (Railways). 

Caledonian  Railway . . 

Glasgow  and  South  Western  Railway . 

North  British  Railway . 

ENGLAND  (Canals). 

Aire  and  Calder  Navigation . 

Birmingham  Canal  Navigations . 

Bridgewater  CanalS— The  Manchester  Ship  Canal  Co. 

Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canal  Co . 

Manchester,  Bolton  and  Bury  Canal . 

Sheffield  and  South  Yorkshire  Navigation . 

Staffordshire  and  Worcestershire  Canal . 

Trent  and  Mersey  Navigation . 

SCOTLAND  (Canals). 

Forth  and  Clyde  Canal . 

*  Year  ended  October  31.  -  -  _ 


1916. 

1917. 

544,761 

459,962 

1,493,359 

1,570,713 

601,852 

555,014 

615,407 

609,481 

1,978,878 

2,023,031 

597,568 

611,077 

126,713 

253,425 

14,086,958 

14,440,280 

8,091,307  • 

7,654,325 

21,768,733 

19,666,194 

1,034,906 

1,051,217 

1,544,040 

1,358,091 

8,544,005 

8,850,036 

240,252 

276,912 

20,899,982 

20,441,882 

349,094 

329,612 

28,225,796 

28,769,940 

919,605 

556,716 

34,517,497 

32,070,144 

3,488,408 

3,502,611 

1,657,179 

1,678,261 

1,021,069 

800,364 

4.841,519 

4,388,728 

146,492 

204,278 

292,177 

246,261 

*381,150 

*389,535 

943,064 

912,647 

12,904,546 

12,012,143 

11,490,559 

11,191,267 

3,316,330 

3,464,935 

17,222,861 

14,689,310 

1,528,831 

1,410,363 

3,147,398 

3,016,130 

364,355 

369,848 

768,000 

625,674 

319.227 

322.807 

251,010 

236,328 

145,556 

134,744 

171,641 

170,694 

155,686 

176,740 

I  I  \  » 
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Members  of  the  Wholesale  Coal  Trade  Association  of  New  York 

Members  of  the  American  Wholesale  Coal  Association 

DEXTER  &  CAI 

RPENTER 

INCORPORATED 

10-12  Broadway, 

New  York 

ANTHRACITE  BITUMINOUS 

COAL 

COAL 

Lattimer 

Claire 

Dexcar 

Crown 

Briquettes 

Princess 

Steam  Sizes 

Lloydefl 

Specialties 

Dexcar  Briquettes 

Dexcar  Boiler  Coal 

Crown  Smithing 

ALTOONA  BALTIMORE  BOSTON 

Goldschmidt  Bldg.  Continental  Bldg.  85  Devonshire  St. 

PHILADELPHIA  SCRANTON 

Land  Title  Bldg.  Mears  Bldg. 

-  —  ,  .  .  .  -  - - - 

- - -  --  -  -  .  _ 

S  A  W  A  R  D  ’  s  -  J  O  U  R  N  A  L 


THE 

CONSOLIDATION  COAL  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 

Miners  and  Shippers  of 

Georges  Creek  Big  Vein  Cumberland  Coal, 

the  Standard  Steam  and  Smithing  Coal. 

FEiriHOnt  CoeIj  for  Gas  Making,  Locomotive  huel  and  General  Steam  Purposes. 

Elkhorn  Coal,  the  Best  By-product  Coal  Mined. 

SoitlGrSGt  Smokeless  Coal,  a  Standard  Steam  Coal. 

Millers  Creek  Block  Coal,  for  Domestic  Purposes. 


F.  W.  WILSHIRE,  General  Manager  of  Sales,  C.  von  H.  KALKMANN,  Asst.  Genl.  Mgr  of  Sales 

BANKERS  TRUST  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


J.  L.  Jacoby,  Manager, 

137  Market  St.,  PORTSMOUTH,  N.  H. 

J.  E.  Parsons,  Manager, 

Bankers  Trust  Bldg.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

H.  C.  Thomas,  Manager, 

Continental  Bldg.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


R.  C.  Gillespie,  Manager, 

50  Congress  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

W,  M.  Wilshire,  Manager, 

Land  Title  Bldg.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

W.  A.  Leetch,  Manager, 

Union  Trust  Bldg.,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


E.  M.  MANCOURT,  Western  Manager, 
Dime  Bank  Bldg.,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


J.  B.  Beardslee,  Manager, 

Fisher  Bldg.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

T.  H.  Richardson,  Manager, 

Union  Central  Bldg.,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


C.  A.  Chambers,  Manager, 

Penobscot  Bldg.,  DETROIT,  MICH. 

G.  E.  Davis,  Manager, 

Paul  Jones  Bldg.,  LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


W.  T.  Coe,  Manager, 

Billiter  Square  Bldgs.,  LONDON,  ENG. 


Foreign  Offices: 


Eugenio  Bianckini,  Manager, 

10  Via  Roma,  GENOA,  ITALY 


Sales  Agents: 

NORTH  WESTERN  FUEL  COMPANY,  Merchants  National  Bank  Building,  St.  Paul  Minn 
M.  W.  WARREN  COKE  COMPANY,  Laclede  Gas  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

EMPIRE  COAL  COMPANY,  LIMITED,  Transportation  Building,  Montreal,  Canada. 
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“EUREKA” 

The  Best  Fuel  For 

Manufacturing,  Steamship  and 

Railroad  Use. 

EUREKA  BITUMINOUS  and 
BERWIND’S  NEW  RIVER 
and  POCAHONTAS  SMOKELESS 

MINED  AND  SHIPPED  BY 

The  Berwind  White  Coal  Mining  Company 

COLLIERY  PROPRIETORS 


Commercial  Trust  Bldg.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
No.  1  Broadway,  NEW  YORK 

AGENTS 

ATLANTIC  COAL  CO.,  141  MILK  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
MARITIME  COALING  CO.,  4  NORTH  FERRY  AVE.,  EAST  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Peoples  Gas  Building,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


SHIPPING  PIERS: 

New  York  Harbor  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Baltimore,  Md. 

GREENWICH  PIERS 

Norfolk  and  Newport  News,  Va. 

Superior,  Wis.  Duluth,  Minn. 


tv 
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THE  DELAWARE, 

LACKAWANNA 


6  WESTERN  COAL  CO 


SOLE  VENDERS  OF 


J.  F.  BERMINGHAM, 
President. 

H.  A.  SMITH,  Vice-President, 
120  Broadway,  New  York 


J.  H.  Abbott,  Tidewater  Sales  Agent, 

120  Broadway,  New  York 
S.  G.  Memory,  Sales  Agent, 

Broad  and  Market,  Newark,  N.  J. 
A.  W.  Decker,  Sales  Agent, 

Scranton  Life  Building,  Scranton,  Pa. 
John  J.  Town,  Sales  Agent, 

64  Martin  Building,  Utica,  N.  Y. 
G.  W.  McEathron,  Sales  Agent, 

1620  W.  Fayette  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Ogdensburg  Coal  &  Towing  Co.,  Sales  Agents, 

134  McCord  Street,  Montreal,  Que. 


E.  H.  Read,  Sales  Agent, 

924  Prudential  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
W.  B.  Palmer,  Sales  Agent, 

Penobscot  Building,  Detroit,  Mich. 
L.  R.  Schenck,  Sales  Agent 

1112  Nicholas  Building,  Toledo,  O. 
The  S.  C.  Schenck  Co.,  Sales  Agents, 

Old  Colony  Building,  Chicago,  Ill. 
E.  L.  Hedstrom  &  Co.,  Sales  Agents, 

Marquette  Building,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Milwaukee-Western  Fuel  Co.,  Sales  Agents 

14th  Floor,  Wells  Building,  Milwaukee,  Wit. 


North-Western  Fuel  Co.,  j  Merchants’  Nat’l  Bank  Bldg.,  St.  Paul. 


Sales  Agents, 


Duluth,  Minn.  Superior,  Wis. 
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LEHIGH  VALLEY 
COAL  SALES  CO. 


ffilllMlilDIIDillDDIIIIIIi 

• 

WYOMING 

JEDDO 

HAZLETON 

LEHIGH  VALLEY 

HIGHLAND 

LEHIGH 

ANTHRACITE 

BLACKWOOD 

PACKER 

The  Coal  That  Satisfies 

CROSS  CREEK 

tlllllllllH 


G.  N.  WILSON,  President 
W.  R.  EVANS,  Vice-Pres.  and  Gen.  Sales  Agt. 
90  Welt  Street,  NEW  YORK 


Wm.  S.  Wolle,  Genl.  Eastern  Sales  Agt. 

90  West  St.,  NEW  YORK 


J.  S.  Hamilton,  Genl.  Nor.  Sales  Agt. 

Marine  Trust  Co.  Building,  BUFFALO 


H.  P.  Myers,  Eastern  Sales  Agt. 

Oliver  Building,  BOSTON 

F.  P.  Ryder,  Southern  Sales  Agt. 

Liberty  Building,  PHILADELPHIA 

W.  J.  Conkling,  Sales  Agt. 

Union  Building,  NEWARK 


A.  D.  Stewart,  Sales  Agt. 

Wilder  Building,  ROCHESTER 

F.  W.  Niederlander,  Sales  Agt. 

Williamson  Building,  CLEVELAND 

Geo.  E.  Boulton,  Sales  Agt. 

Ford  Building,  DETROIT 


Leo  A.  Stem,  Line  Sales  Agt. 

Penn  Trust  Building,  ALLENTOWN 


Elmer  Martin,  Sales  AgL 

McCormick  Building,  CHICAGO 


A.  H.  Schwarz,  Sales  Agt.  W.  F.  Aldenderfer,  Northwestern  Sales  AgL 

Onondaga  Co.  Savings  Bank  Bldg.,  SYRACUSE  Security  Bank  Building,  MINNEAPOLIS 

C.  A.  Granger,  Sales  AgL 

First  National  Bank  Building,  MILWAUKEE 


DOCKS:  ANTHRACITE,  Superior,  Chicago,  Milwaukee.  BITUMINOUS,  Duluth. 


THE  PHILADELPHIA  & 

COAL  &  IRON  COMPANY 


Miners  and  Shippers 


OF 


jgSSpISfSts. 


READING 


¥ 


General  Offices:  Reading  Terminal,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

ROBERT  J.  MONTGOMERY,  Vice-President  and  General  Coal  Assent. 

NEW  YORK-Frank  Oberrender.  Sales  Agent  143  Liberty  Street. 

BOSTON-^aa.^^^^ ^|a^^  S^uiIdin, 

CHICAGO-J  H  M  C,  R  Readi-  f  CB.  SST  *"*'  Agen'' 

M'ILWAUKMEi"lx?b¥7f  nF  T4°r  ^ Bui,di- 

BALTiToaRE^rn3  S^ijs.^s^asag.f Y- and  Canada)’ wi,d"  “*• 


WASHINGTON^;.  308  Ouray  Bui.ding, 

PEA  DING—  J.  H.  Wily.  Agent.  Second  Nati 


National  Bank  Building 
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PITTSBURGH  COAL  COMPANY 


The  Largest  Producing  Coal  Company  in  the  W orld 

Youghiogheny  and  Westmoreland  Gas  Coal 
Pittsburgh  Steam  and  Domestic  Coal 

GENERAL  OFFICES: 

Henry  W.  Oliver  Building,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Successors  to 

.  THE  NEW  PITTSBURGH  COAL  COMPANY 

Producers  af  Hocking,  Murray  City  White  Asli  and  Pomeroy  Coal. 


Pittsburgh  Coal  Company’s  “Montour  Mine  No.  2” — one  of  the  most  modern  and  best  equipped  mines  in  the  country. 
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WILLIAMS  &  PETERS 

1  Broadway,  New  York 

PENNSYLVANIA  COAL  COMPANY’S 

PITTSTON 
COAL 


ANTHRACITE 


BITUMINOUS 


Branch  Offices: 

E.  O.  SCHERMERHORN,  Eastern  Sales  Agent,  141  Milk  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

WILLIAMS,  WELLS  &  CO.,  39  Church  Street,  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

.  ROBERTS,  Western  Sales  Agent,  1112  Prudential  Building,  BUFFALO  N  Y 

F.  N.  PEASE,  Southwestern  Sales  Agent,  203  S.  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


PENNSYLVANIA  COAL  &  COKE  CORPORATION 

COLLIERY  PROPRIETORS,  MINERS  and  SHIPPERS 


M  COALS 


Webster 


UNKER  CONTRACTOR 


SHIPPING  PIERS: 


PHILADELPHIA  '  *  ’P°rt  Lib*rty'  S®uth  Amboy  and  Port  Reading 
BALTIMORE  . ^ort  Richmond  and  Greenwich 


•  Canton  Piera 


New  York,  17  Battery  Place 


Boston,  141  Milk  St. 


Syracuse,  Union  Building  Philadelphia,  Land  Title  Building 

London,  E.  C,  England,  Hull,  Blyth  &  Co.,  1  Lloyd's  Avenue. 


Hartford,  36  Pearl  St. 
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ISAAC  T  MANN  Pres  JAS.  ELLVVOOD  JONES,  1st  Vice- Pres.  THOMAS  F.  FARRELL,  2nd  Vice-Pres.  and  Mgr.  of  Sale- 

ARTHUR  J.  MacBRIDE.  Asst.  Mgr.  of  Sales.  H.  R.  HAWTHORNE,  Secretary.  O.  L.  ALEXANDER,  Mgr.  of  Navigation. 

SALES  DEPARTMENT 

POCAHONTAS  FUEL  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 
Miners  and  Shippers  of 

“ORIGINAL  POCAHONTAS”  COAL 

Ship  from  22  mines  in  the  Pocahontas  Coal  Field.  Ship  5,000,000  tons  per  annum  by  all  rail,  tidewater  and  the  Great  Lakes 

Largest  Producers  of  Smokeless  Coal  in  the  United  States 

The  average  of  43  analyses  made  by  the  United  States  Government  of  “Original  Pocahontas”  coal,  taken  from  cargoes  furnished  by  Pocahontas 

Fuel  Company,  Inc.,  is  as  follows 

Fixed  Carbon .  74.81  per  cent 

Volatile  Matter .  18.88 

Sulphur  . 67 

Ash  .  4.79 

Moisture  .  ,85  “ 

Total  . ,...100.00 

British  Thermal  Units .  15003 

This  coal  is  marketed  under  brand  of  "Original  Pocahontas.”  First  shipments  of  coal  from  the  Pocahontas  Coal  Field  were  made  from*  the  mines 
of  Pocahontas  Fuel  Co.  Inc.,  at  Pocahontas,  Va.,  in  1882,  which  mines  have  since  continuously  mined  and  are  now  mining  the  No.  3  vein  and 

shipping  highest  grade  of  Pocahontas  coal. 

Largest  Exporters  of  Semi-Bituminous  Coal  in  the  United  States 
No.  1  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 

BRANCH  OFFICES: 

NORFOLK  VIRGINIA.  BOSTON,  MASS.,  Board  of  Trade  Building. 

117  Main  Street.  NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS.,  DOCK  AND  OFFICE;  CINCINNATI.  OHIO, 

RT  I7EFIELD  WEST  VIRGINIA  Pocahontaa  Wharf,  Foot  of  Hillman  Street.  Traction  Bui  g. 

BLUEFI ELD^ XKUIN PORTLAND,  MAINE,  DOCK  AND  OFFICE; 

Pocahontas  Wharf,  foot  Moulton  Street. 

OPERATES  FLEET  OF  SHIPS,  TUGS  AND  BARGES  FOR  TRANSPORTATION  OF  COAL  ALONG  ATLANTIC  COAST. 

Agents  and  Distributors  over  Everett  Dock  aad  Beverly  Dock  in  New  England. 

NEW  ENGLAND  COAL  &  COKE  CO.,  Ill  Devonshire  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

TIDEWATER  PIERS:  LAMBERT  POINT,  SEWALLS  POINT,  NORFOLK;  and  NEWPORT  NEWS,  VA. 

TUGS  BUNKERED  AT  CITY  PIER,  NORFOLK,  VIRGINIA. 

Distributing  wharves  on  the  GREAT  LAKES:  SANDUSKY,  OHIO,  and  TOLEDO,  OHIO. 

London  Agents;  EVANS  &  REID,  Ltd.,  101  Leadenhall  Street,  London,  E.  C.,  England. 

Agents  in  Italy:  HENRY  COE  &  CLERICI,  Piazza  S.  Matteo  IS,  Genova. 

Latin-American,  West  Indian  and  European  Coal  Consumers  Invited  to  Correspond  with 

POCAHONTAS  FUEL  CO.,  INC.  No.  1  Broadway,  New  York  City,  U.  S.  A. 

Cable  Address:  “Pocahontas.”  Codes:  Watkins,,  Scott’s  10th,  ABC  4th  and  5th  Improved,  Western  Union  and  Liebers. 


Quality—  p  A  ¥ 
Standard  /xJu 


—ILLINOIS— 

Royalton — Franklin  County . C.,  B.  &  Q. — I.  C. — Mo.  Pac. 

Groveland — Tazewell  County . Peoria  rates — all  roads. 

Sandoval — Marion  County . .  .1.  C.  R.  R. 

Coff een — Montgomery  County . Clover  Leaf  R.  R. 

—WEST  VIRGINIA— 

Smokeless  Fuel  Company’s  Miltrena  Prepared  Smithing 

Coal . &  O.  R.  R. 

Pocahontas  Smokeless  . . .  .N.  &  W.  R.  R. 

New  River  Smokeless  Coal . . C.  &  O.  R.  R. 

—PENNSYLVANIA— 

Mount  Jessup — D.  L.  W. — Scranton  Anthracite 
"Best  Deep  Shaft  Anthracite  Coal” 


—INDIANA— 

Linton . 4th  Vein.  ........ 

Glendale  and  Glenco.  ,4th  Vein . 

West  Clinton . 5th  Vein . 

Hymera . 5th  Vein . 

Farmersville . 7th  Vein . 


_ C.  T.  H.  &  S.  E. 

_ P.  H. 

_ C.  T.  H.  &  S.  E. 

_ C.  &  E.  I. 

_ C.  &  E.  I. 


—KENTUCKY— 

Kentucky  Cardinal  Block  and  Egg . .C.  &  O.  R.  R. 

“Eastern  Kentucky’s  Best  Domestic  Fuel” 

Bell  Union  Block  and  Egg . .  I.  C.  R.  R. 

“Western  Kentucky’s  Premium  Domestic  Fuel” 

Elkhorn  Kentucky  Gas . . . C.  &  O.  R.  R. 

“Eastern  Kentucky’s  Best  Gas  and  By-Product  Coal” 

Empire  Kentucky  Gas . . . L.  &  N.  R.  R. 

“Western  Kentucky’s  Best  Gas  and  Malleable  Coal" 


Branch, 

Syndicate  Trust  Bldg., 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Largest  Distributors  Quality-Standard  Coal 
WRITE — WIRE — PHONE 

BICKETT  COAL  AND  COKE  CO. 

507  McCormick  Building,  Chicago,  111. 


Nebraska  Representative, 
C.  W.  Hull  Company, 
Omaha,  Nab. 
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’hilt.d  Iphia 


New  York 


Boston 


Pittsburgh 


Buffalo 


Altoona 


Mauch  Chunk 


Whitney  &  Kemmerer 

143  Liberty  Street,  NEW  YORK 


LEHIGH 

PARDEE  BROS.  &  CO’S 

LATTIMER 

HARWOOD  COAL  CO’S 


Shippers  of  the  following  Coals: 

FREE-BURNING 


SANDY  RUN 

Buck  Mountain  Vein  | 


ALDEN,  WYOMING 

HARWOOD  OAK  HILL,  MT.  JESSUP 
CORBIN,  WILKES-BARRE 
MOOSIC  MOUNTAIN 


LEHIGH  &  WILKES- 
BARRE  COAL  CO’S 

Honey  Brook 

Wilkes-Barre 

Plymouth 

ALSO 

PHILADELPHIA  &  READ- 
ING  COAL  &  IRON  CO’S 

Various  Coals 


Exclusive  Eastern  Agents  for 

WEST  VIRGINIA  COAL  &  COKE  COMPANY’S  COPEN  GAS  CO  A I 
AND  HIAWATHA  STEAM  COAL-IDEAL  FUEL  FOR  STOKERS 

Shippers  of  the  following  Bituminous* 

GraSSy  RU"  <B“  Veinl' UMy  Va,Uy  »•  — 

SHIPMENTS  TO  ALL  POINTS  VIA  EITHER  TIDEWATER  OR  ALL-RAIL 


CASTNER,  CURRAN  &  BULLITT,  Inc. 


SQ  C  Ej 
'POCAHONTAS' 
.SMOKELESS^ 


C.C.B.  POCAHONTAS,  C.C.B.  NEW  RIVER 
SOVEREIGN  and  CINDERELLA  SPLINT 


MAIN  OFFICE: 

1  Broadway,  New  York 


BRANCH  OFFICES: 


Cincinnati  Chicago  Roanoke 


EUROPEAN  AGENTS:  Hull,  Blyth  &  Co..  London,  England 


Norfolk  Boston  Bluefield 


ANTHRACITE 


KINGSTON 
CORBIN 
ST.  CLAIR 
EAST  BOSTON 
CHAUNCEY 


“The  Oldest  House  in  the  South”  BITUMINOUS 

HALL  BROS.  &  CO.  IS--.- 

General  Offices:  Continental  Building,  Baltimore,  Md.  Georges  Creek 

C/^  *  j  Union  and  Alleghany 

V-J  A  JL/  Quemahoning 

Quick  Despatch  on  Export  and  Bunker  Coal  Fa“Gas 
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Coal  Company 

Honey  Brook  Lehigh 
Wilkes-Barre  Free  Burning 
Plymouth  Red  Ash 

CAPACITY  6,000,000  TONS  PER  ANNUM 

ALL  RAIL  AND  TIDEWATER  SHIPMENTS 

Shipping  Wharves: — Port  Johnston,  N.  J. — Salem,  Mass. 

P.  B.  HEILNER,  Vice-President  and  Gen’l  Agent  DANIEL  ANTHONY,  Assistant  Gen’I  Agent 

143  Liberty  Street,  New  York 
H.  F.  WILSON,  Line  Agent,  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey 

LEHIGH  &  WILKES-BARRE  COAL  CO.  OF  NEW  JERSEY  LEHIGH  &  WILKES-BARRE  COAL  COMPANY  OF  MASS. 

A.  DENITHORNE,  President,  48  Cooima  Street,  Newark,  N.  J.  W.  A.  STAPLES,  General  Maoafer,  141  Milk  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

General  Offices: —  /  6  South  River  Street ,  W  ilfyes-Barre,  Pa. 


Lehigh  &  W ilkes-Barre 

Miner*  and  Shippers  of 

ANTHRACITE 
COAL 

1  h«  W  t^uuuij 


W.  A.  MARSHALL  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 

NO.  1  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 

MEMBERS  OF  AMERICAN  WHOLESALE  COAL  ASSOCIATION 
Shippers  of  the  Best  Grades  of  Coal  in  the 

Quemahoning,  South  Fork  and  Nanty  Glo  Fields  of  Pennsylvania 
Upper  Potomac  and  Fairmont  Districts  of  West  Virginia 


LINCOLN  NANTY  GLO 


MAPLE  RIDGE  SMOKELESS 


BETHEL  SMOKELESS 


FAIRMONT  GAS 


The  Lehigh 

Coal  and  Navigation  Co. 


Miners  and 
Shippers 


,  ■wi 


The  Best 
Since  1820 


ANTHRACITE 

437  CHESTNUT  STREET  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Thorne,  Neale  &  Co.,  Inc. 

NEW  FRANKLIN  BANK  BUILDING,  PHILADELPHIA,  PENNA. 


Temple  Collieries — Harry  E.,  L.  V.; 
Forty  Fort,  L.  V.;  Mount  Lookout, 
L.  V.  or  D.,  L.  &  W.;  Lackawanna, 
D.,  L.  &  W.  or  Erie. 

Schuylkill  Collieries — Buck  Run,  P.  & 
R.;  New  Castle,  P.  RR. 


ANTHRACITE 

AND 

BITUMINOUS 

COALS 


Agents  for 
Pardee  Bros.  &  Co. 

Lattimer-Lehigh 


Bituminous  —  Sonman  Shaft,  “B’ 
Vein;  Sonman  Slope,  “E”  Vein. 
Sonman  Smithing — 1%-inch  Screened,  Low  Sulphur,  Spongy  Coke 

SHIPMENTS— RAIL  OR  WATER 


CHAS.  E.  FERN BERG,  General  Sales  Agent. 

New  York  Office:  17  Battery  Place  Baltimore 


Boston  Chicago  Buffalo 

Cable  Address:  “THORNEALE" 


Mauch  Chunk 


F.  B.  COOK 


High-Grade 

Low-Volatile 

Coals 

President  of 

BERLIN  COAL  CO. 

BRINKER  RUN  COAL  CO 

ISLAND  COAL  CO. 

SCOTTDALE  COAL  &  COKE  CO.. 

B.  &  O.  R.  R. 

Penn.  R.  R. 

B.  &  O.  R.  R. 
Penn.  R.  R. 

Representative  of 

CONEMAUGH  COAL  MINING  CO. 
DAVIS  COAL  CO. 

PARK  HILL  COAL  CO. 

GEORGE  PEARCE  &  SONS,  Inc. 

Penn.  R.  R. 

Penn.  R.  R. 

Penn.  R.  R. 

Penn.  R.  R. 

LUTHERAN  BUILDING,  JOHNSTOWN,  PA. 


Bell  Phone  No.  9 
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The  Reduced  Price 

we  are  now  making  on  Solvay  Coke  allows  it  to  be  sold  to  the  consumer 
considerably  cheaper  than  hard  coal  and  at  the  same  time  leaves  a 

HANDSOME  PROFIT  FOR  THE  DEALER. 

Alert  dealers  who  are  seeking  worth  while  business  will  take  advantage 

of  conditions  and  push  the  sale  of 

SOIVAY  COKE 

“The  Fuel  Without  a  Fault.” 

The  lower  price  is  only  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  popularity  of  this 
fuel — it  is  a  better  buy  even  at  the  same  price  than  anthracite. 

Dealers  who  are  “asleep  at  the  switch”  and  neglect  this  opportunity  to 

build  a  lucrative  Coke  business  are  missing  something. 

Solvay  Coke  is  a  clean,  efficient  fuel,  easily  handled,  ideally  perfect  for 

use  all  the  year  around — it  always  makes  good — 

“IT  PAYS  TO  BE  A  SOLVAY  DEALER.” 

i 

BY-PRODUCTS  CORE  CORPORATION 

PICKANDS,  BROWN  &  CO. 

Sales  Agents,  Chicago 

SEMET-SOLVAY  CO.,  DETROIT,  MICH. 
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BROTHERS  VALLEY  COAL  CO. 


Member  of  the  Wholesale  Coal  Trade  Association  of  New  York 


MINERS  and  SHIPPERS  of 

PEN-MAR 

Smokeless  Coal 

Unexcelled  for  Steam  and 
Domestic  Purposes 


SHIPPING  WHARVES: 

Baltimore.  Philadelphia.  New  York.  Lorain  and  Sandnskr.  O. 


SHIPPERS  of 


Georges  Creek 
Big  Vein  Cumberland 


and 


West  Virginia  Gas 
Coal  and  Coke 


I.  M.  LEONARD,  Salei  Manager,  90  West  Street  New  York 

“  nTR££L  COAL  &  DOCK  CO.,  Limited  - 

Clearfield,  A1  egheny  Valley,  Latrobe  and  Westmoreland  Coals 

Vm  All  Canadian  Gateways,  including  all  Lake  Ports 

Correspondence  solicited  with  Producers  and  Shippers 

Docks  and  Storage  Wharfs:  MONTREAL,  THREE  RIVERS  and  QUEBEC 


Wholesale 

Importers 


HUTCHINSON  FAIRMONT  GAS  COAL 
HUTCHINSON  LOGAN  COUNTY  qpi  i^a o 


JAMES  R.  BARNETT 

Vice  President  &  General  Sales  Agent 

Marine  Trust  Building,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


General  Sales  Office 
MARINE  TRUST  BUILDING 

Buffalo,  New  York 


H.  H.  GARDINER 

Eastern  General  Sales  Agent 
10  State  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Thos.  D.  Haskett,  Pres. 


Ross  F.  Marine,  Secretary. 


POWER  COAL  CO. 


FISHER  BUILDING, 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


MARTIN  -  CAMP  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 

ANTHRACITE— BITUMINOUS 

BUNKER  COAL 


143  LIBERTY  STREET 


NEW  YORK 


WITTENBERG  COAL  COMPANY  11  BROADWAY, 

SUPERIOR  STEAM  COALS  YORK. 

WITTENBERG’S  ACME— POCAHONTAS— NEW  RIVER 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  Philadelphia,  Bourse  Bldg.  Newport  News,  Va.,  West  Ave. 
Norfolk,  Va.,  Seaboard  Bank  Bldg.  London,  Eng 
European  Agents:  Harrisons  (London)  Ltd.,  66  Mark  Lane,  London,  Eng. 

Cable  Address:  “Witcoal,  New  York.”  “ 


MONTOUR  COAL  &  COKE  CO.,  Inc. 

Miners  and  Shippers 

BITUMINOUS  COAL  &  COKE 

GEO.  J.  MECHAU,  Vice-Pres. 

_ Prudential  Building,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


H.  H.  HEINER,  President  GEO.  H.  BARKER.  Vice-Pres. 

THE  MAYNARD  COAL  COMPANY 

MINE  OWNERS  Ai  •  rr 

&  SHIPPERS  Ohio,  Kentucky  and  West  Virginia  Coal 
COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

Tlie  Superior  Coal  and  Dock  Company 

Doeks:  SUPERIOR  WIS.  offices:  MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 

DULUTH.  MINN.  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


The  Century  Coal  Co 

Miners  and  Shippers  of  Mines: 

CENTURY  COAL  Century,  W.  Va. 

Main  Office:  10  South  Street,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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BURNS 

t 

BROS. 

•  t 

NEW 

YORK 

COALE  &  COMPANY 


MINERS  OF 


GEORGES  CREEK  BIG  VEIN  HIGH  QUALITY  PRODUCT 

GEORGES  CREEK  TYSON  SMITHING  &  STEAM 

SOMERSET  COUNTY  LOW  VOLATILE 

WESTERN  MARYLAND  RUN-OF-MINE 

FAIRMONT  GAS  LOW  AND  MEDIUM  SULPHITE 


Third  National  Bank  Building 

CUMBERLAND,  MARYLAND 

JOHNSTOWN  PHILADELPHIA  BALTIMORE  NEW  YORK 


F.  R.  LONG  COMPANY, 

(INCORPORATED) 

MINERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 

BITUMINOUS  COAL 


NUMBER  ONE  BROADWAY.  ::  ::  ::  ::  ::  NEW  YORK 


JOS.  H.  REILLY.  Pres’t. 


Analysts  made  by  Smith,  Rudy  A  Co., 
Philadelphia,  Sept.  8  th,  1918. 


Moisture . 39 

Volatile  Comb .  Z1.08 

Fixed  Carbon  .  71.89 

Ash  .  8.04 

Sulphur  .  1.67 

B.  T.  U.  as  received . 14,666 

B.  T.  U.  dry  basis . 14,818 

Fusing  point  of  ash . 2,138*  Fahr. 


JOS.  B.  CAMPBELL,  V.-P.  &  Sec’y  JOHN  E.  REILLY,  Traa*. 

JOS.  H.  REILLY  COAL  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 

MINERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 

MILLER  VEIN  BITUMINOUS  COAL 

OFFICE,  FINANCE  BUILDING,  SOUTH  PENN  SQUARE,  PHILA. 

SPANGLER,  CAMBRIA  CO.,  PA. 
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GAS  COAL— STEAM  COAL 
BY-PRODUCT  COKING  COAL 
FOUNDRY,  FURNACE  and  CRUSHED  COKE 


NO.  1  BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


BECCARIA  COAL  arid  COKE  COMPANY,  iimc. 

BECCARIA 

STEAM  and  SMITHING  COAL  -  MINES:  BECCARIA  and  OSCEOLA  MILLS.  PA. 

GENERAL  OFFICES:  PENNSYLVANIA  BUILDING,  PHILADELPHIA 


NEW  YORK  NEW  HAVEN  BALTIMORE  BETHLEHEM,  PA.  PHILADELPHIA 


Weston  Dodson  &  Co.,  Inc 

MEMBER  A.  W.  C.  ASSOCIATION 

Anthracite  MINERS 


CLEVELAND 

Bituminous 


DICKERMAN  &  ENGLIS,  Inc. 

Bituminous  COAL  Anthracite 

42  BROADWAY  •  ::  ::  ::  NEW  YORK 


IRWIN  VALLEY  GAS  COAL  CO. 

INCORPORATED 

High-Grade  Gas  and  Steam  Coals 

WIDENER  BUILDING 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Sunday  Creek  Coal  Co. 

The  Buckeye  Coal  and  Railway  Co. 
The  Ohio  Land  and  Railway  Co. 

Outlook  Building, 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

Producers  and  Shippers  of  Genuine 

SUNDAY  CREEK  and  SEDALIA  COAL 

J.  R.  FITZER,  General  Sales  Agent 


Pennsylvania  Smithing 
Coal  Co.,  Inc. 

“i  .  •  ||H 

Wells  Creek  Smithing  Coal 


Laboratory  tests  of  this  coal  show  the  following  results: 


Moisture  .  q.70 

Volatile  Matter  .  17.87 

Fixed  Carbon  .  75.50 

Ash  . 5.93 

100.00 

Sulphur  .  o.62 

Phosphorus  .  0.008 

B-  T-  U . 15,012 

Fusing  Point  .  2,781 


Unexcelled  for  Welding  and  Forging  Purposes 


No.  1  Broadway  New  York 
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PittsburghTerminalRailroad&CoalCo. 

PITTSBURGH  1ERMINAL  COAL 


l.  NICOLL  &  GO., 


NEW  YOR  I 


PHILADELPHIA 


BALTIMORE 


ents 


BOSTON 


PITTSBURGH 


A.  J.  DALTON.  President 


JNO.  A.  KELLY.  Vice-President  O.  O.  COOPER.  Sec’y-Treas. 


JAS.  STIRRAT.  General  Manager 


MAIN  ISLAND  CREEK 


MAIN 


ISLAND 


Branches 

Cincinnati,  Ohio— Toledo,  Ohio 


Branches 

E.  J.  PAYNE,  General  Sales  Manager  Chicago,  III. 

VA*  Detroit^  Mich. — Rschmondy  Incfl. 


MATLACK  COAL  &  IRON  CORPORATION 


52  Vanderbilt  Avenue,  New  York 

COAL  «nd  COKE 

Cable  Address:  “Matlack,  New  York” 

ABC  Code— Fifth  Edition 
Bentley’s 


PHILADELPHIA 

VALPARAISO 


NEWPORT  NEWS 
CARACAS 


NORFOLK 

BOGOTA 


MONTEVIDEO 

MARSEILLES 


RIO  DE  JANEIRO 
BUENOS  AIRES 


GENOA 

MADRID 


YEARLY  CAPACITY  4,000,000  TONS 

CABIN  CREEK  CONSOLIDATED  COAL  COMPANY 

MINERS  AND  SHIPPERS 

ACME  SPLINT  AND  KEYSTONE  GAS  AND  STEAM  COALS. 

GENERAL  OFFICES  and  SALES  DEPARTMENT,  CHARLESTON,  W.  VA.  


ADELPHIA  COAL  COMPANY,  Inc. 

I  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 

ANTHRACITE  COAL  BITUMINOUS 


Mines: 
South  Fork 
Johnstown 
Somerset 


COAL  BOATS  FOR  HIRE 

Boats  to  Hire  on  a  Daily  or  Freight  Basis 
for  New  York  Harbor,  all  Long  Island 
Sound  Points  and  as  far  East  as  Boston 


CULLEN  BARGE  CORPORATION 

1  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  Telephone,  Bowling  Green  8600 


B.  NICOLL  &  COM  PA  NY 


CARDIFF  A1ND  GREENWICH  STEAM  COAL 

ANTHRACITE  AND  BITUMINOUS  COALS  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 

From  All  Districts 


FURNACE,  FOUNDRY  and  SMELTER  COKE 


PITTSBURGH 


General  Offices:  149  BROADWAY,  MEW  YORK 
QHILADELPHIA  BOSTON 


BALTIMORE 


FRANK  SULLIVAN  SMITH,  President 
60  Wall  Street,  New  York 


G.  H.  JONES,  Vice-President 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


H.  S.  HASTINGS,  Auditor  and  Treasurer 
Saint  Marys,  Pa. 


THE  SHAWMUT  COAL  &  COKE  CO 

Bituminous  Coal,  Coke 


Pennsylvania  Office: 
St.  Marys,  Pa. 


General  Sales  Office: 

1006  Marine  Bank  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

G.  H.  Jones,  General  Sales  Agent. 


Canada  Office: 

Hamilton,  Ont. 

J.  D,  Ferguson,  Sales  Agent 


BORDEN  &  LOVELL 


Anthracite 


COAL 


Bituminous 


11  BROADWAY, 

NEW  YORK. 

TELEPHONES:  BOWLING  GREEN  7710  TO  7714 

Members  American  Wholesale  Coal  Association  and 
Wholesale  Coal  Trade  Association  of  New  York 


ADMIRALTY 

NEW  RIVER 

SMOKELESS  COAL 

A  serai-bituminous  product  of  smokeless  combustion,  high  carbon,  low  volatile 
minimum  ash— the  ideal  fuel  for  steam  and  industrial  purposes— and  substantially 
lower  m  cost  than  anthracite.  Write  us  about  it.  suostanaaily 

THE  CHESAPEAKE  &  OHIO  COAL  &  COKE  CO. 

(SELLING  AGENTS) 

EXEPJUIVE.OFFICE  WESTERN  OFFICE 


120  Broadway 
New  York  City 
TIDEWATER  AND 
EASTERN  OFFICE 
Board  of  Trade  Bldg. 
Norfolk,  Va. 


First  Nat*l  Bank  Bldg. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
FOREIGN  AGENT 
M.  C.  Piggott 
4  Lloyds  Ave. 
London,  Eng. 


SHIPPING  OFFICES:  Sun,  W.  Va  .  Eccles,  W.  V 


Members  »!  Ok WW.~j.Cwl T„de A.so.iaObn  „  N..  y„,  Member,  ,be  Amene.a  Whol.,,1.  Coal 

DEXTER  &  CARPENTER,  Inc. 

ANTHR ACITEl-^r;  10.12  Broadway,  NEW  YORK 

_  BITUMINOUS  LLOYDELL  CLAIRE  CROWN 

Philadelphia  Office:  LAND  TITLE  BLDG  Bosmn  .rnV^M=u,o^CESS  CROWN  SMITHING  COKE 

^  ULJJG,.  Boston  Office:  SS  DEVONSHIRE  ST.  Baltimore  Office:  CONT1NENTAT  Rl  nr  c  „  __  — — 

_  c-  '-ununtNiAL  BLDG.  Scranton  Office:  MEARS  BLDG. 
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THE  C.  G.  BLAKE  COMPANY 


1114  First  National  Bank  Building,  CINCINNATI,  U.  S.  A. 

NEW  RIVER 
SMOKELESS 


Annual  output  over  one  million 
tons  via  C.  &  O.  and  Virginian 
Railways. 


COAL 


STEAM  and  DOMESTIC  LUMP— EGG— NUT— MINE  RUN 

“CHAMPION”  SMITHING 


NEW  YORK— 1  BROADWAY  CHICAGO— LYTTON  BLDG. 

NEWPORT  NEWS.  VA.— MOREWITZ  BLDG. 


NORFOLK,  VA.— HADDINGTON  BLDG. 
•  THURMOND,  W.  VA. 


The  Lorain  Coal  &  Dock  Company 

PRODUCERS  and  SHIPPERS 

High  Grade  Steam  and  Domestic  Coal 

PITTSBURGH  No.  8— OHIO  HOCKING— OHIO  ISLAND  CREEK  SEAM— WEST  VIRGINIA 

DAILY  CAPACITY  MINES  15,000  TONS 

General  Offices:  Huntington  Bank  Building,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO  Branch  Office:  Rockefeller  Building,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


UNITED  STATES  FUEL  ADMINISTRATION  LICENSE  NUMBER  X  0076S 


WEST  VIRGINIA  &  PENNSYLVANIA  COAL  CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


MINERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF  COAL  AND  COKE 


NO.  1  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 

FAIRMONT  GAS  COAL,  QUEMAHONING,  MILLER  VEIN 


Philadelphia  Office,  Finance  Building 
SHIPPING  PIERS:  NEW  YORK,  PHILADELPHIA,  BALTIMORE 


BIG  CREEK  COLLIERY  COMPANY 


SALES  AGENTS  FOR 


Saline  County  Coal  Company 
Producing  PREMIUM  COALS 


Big  Creek  Coal  Company 
Producing  BIG  CREEK  COALS 


Peoples  Gas  Building,  CHICAGO 


MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN 


20  Mine* 


SERVICE.  QUALITY  and  PREPARATION  our  AIM 


WHITE  OAK  COAL  COMPANY 


GALESBURG,  ILL. 


Capacity:  10,000  Tons  Daily 

MACDONALD 
WEST  VIRGINIA 


“White  Oak”  Smokeless  Coal 

LUMP— EGG— MINE-RUN— STEAM  and  SMITHING 
Mined  in  the  Heart  of  the  Famous  New  River  Smokeless  Coal 
Field  in  West  Virginia. 

BRANCH  OFFICES: 

Chicago,  Peoples  Gas  Bldg.  Washington,  Woodward  Bldg. 
Newport  News.  Indianapolis.  Ind.,  Toledo,  Richmond,  Va. 


C.  H.  SPRAGUE  &  SON,  Boston,  Mass. 

TIDEWATER  AGENTS 


LONDON  AGENTS: 

MOORE  &  FLETCHER,  101  Leadenhall  Street,  S.  E. 


PARRISH,  PHILLIPS 

No.  1  BROADWAY 

PARRISH  COAL  CO’S  COAL  *  SHIPPERS  OF 

Also  Georges  Creek  Cumberland  and  Clearfield  Coal. 


&  CO. 

NEW  YORK 


GEORGE  A.  McILROY 
HENRY  H.  ASHLEY 
CHARLES  P.  HUNT 


CHARLES  S.  PHILLIPS 
SPECIAL 

LEHIGH  &  WILKES-BARRE  COAL  CO'S 

Wilkes-Barre,  Honey  Brook,  Plymouth 


ruou  vicuigco  - - - -  - 

DISTRIBUTERS  OF  LEHIGH  COAL  &  NAVIGATION  CO'S  Old  Company's  STEAM  COALS 

MAJESTIC  COAL  CO.,  Inc.  ENEWbYORK8‘’ 

MINERS  AND  SHIPPERS 

ANTHRACITE  and  BITUMINOUS  COAL 

Coke  for  General  Foundry  and  Furnace  Purposes  Special  Attention  Given  to  Bunkering  Contracts 


COMMERCIAL  COAL  MINING  CO.  C  °  |il  AD  ELP  hVa^  PALDG 


MINERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 


I 


No.  1  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


746  Main  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


South  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
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WESTMORELAND  COAL  CO. 


COLLIERY  OWNERS,  MINERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 


THE  STANDARD 


WESTMORELAND  COAL 

Mines  Located  in  Westmoreland  County,  Pa. 

This  Coal  is  «»«cell.d  Jo, ■  g,s-mak,„g,  both  in  illuminating  and  for  producer  work.  For  brick  and  terra  cotta  manufacture,  locomot.ve  use. 
steam  threshers,  h.gh  pressure  steaming  and  in  all  places  where  a  strong  and  pure  fuel  is  required  it  has  no  equal. 

Principal  Office:  224  South  Third  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Meeker  &  Company  i  Wyoming  Valley 


143  Liberty  St. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Ford  Building,  Detroit,  Michigan 
Philip  Rafferty,  Western  Agent 


ANTHRACITE 


S^ADE  CREEK  CAMBRIA  SMOKELESS  DIAMOND 

Mines  Office 


Widener  Bldg 


17  Battery  Plaoe 


Johnstown,  Pa 


CROZE 


■POCAHONTAS  COMPANY 

1503-09  North  American  Building,  PHILADELPHIA 


CHICAGO 
1105  Fisher  Bldg. 


SHIPPERS,  EXPORTERS  AND  BUNKER  SUPPLIERS  OF 

STANDARD  POCAHONTAS 

2,000,000  TONS  ANNUALLY 


COAL 


CitSFC&  VB1dg.  LawUiFCELD'  W-  Zf 

New  England  Agents,  S.  P,  BURTON  &  CQ„  50  Co^gresf  St^Bestln,  Mass. 


LONDON 

17  St.  Helen’s  Place 


THE  MORRISDALE  COAL  CO. 

Miner*  and  Shipper*  of 

Morrisdale  Bituminous  Sleam  Coals 


Steamship  Bunkering  a  Specialty 

General  Office:  Real  Estate  Trust  Building,  Philadelphia. 
NEW  YORK:  No.  1  Broadway.  LONDON:  Lambert  Bros.,  Ltd. 


SEILER  COAL  COMPANY,  Incorporated 

DI?,E,CTo^IPMENTS  FROM  MINES  TO  ^  VIA  U, 


ALL  POINTS  REACHED  VIA  RAIL. 
CARGOES  LOADED  OVER  ANY 
TIDEWATER  DOCK. 


Members  of  the  American 
Wholesale  Coal  Association. 


ANTHRACITE  AND  BITUMINOUS  COAL 

1  Broadway,  New  York 
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W.  P.  W.  HAFF 

1  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 

Miners’  Agent  and  Shipper  of 

HIGHEST  GRADE  ANTHRACITE 
and  BITUMINOUS  COALS 

shipper  of  MARIETTA  SMOKELESS  COAL 

THE  CELEBRATED  I  1  M  Jl,lv  — 


Especially  Adapted  for  Steamship  and  Factory  Use;  Capacity :  1 ,000,000  Tons  Annually 
STEAMSHIP  BUNKERS  SUPPLIED  AT  SHORTEST  NOTICE 

European  Agent:  JAMES  DOWIE  &  COMPANY,  50  Wellington  Street,  Glasgow,  Scotland 


Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Coal  Agency  Company 

.  \ 

For  the  Sale  of 

Orcutt’s 

New  River  Steam 

Coal 

W.  W.  WILLETT,  President 

EUROPEAN  AGENTS 

BRANCH  OFFICES 

Richmond,  Va.,  Newport  News,  Va. 

141  Milk  St. 

BOSTON,  MASS 

Mann,  George  tc  Co. 

64  Cornhill.  London,  L  C.,  England 

- - - — - 

PERCY  HEILNER  &  SON 

Since  1854 

PHILADELPHIA,  LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 


NEW  YORK 

17  Battery  Place 


SPRINGFIELD 

Stearns  Building 


READING 

Colonial  Trust  Building 


BOSTON 

4  Post  Office  Square 


CINCINNATI 

Union  Trust  Building 


PITTSBURGH  &  ALLEGHENY  COAL  CO 

HIGH  GRADE  STEAM,  DOMESTIC  AND  SMITHING 

COAL 

M.  M.  HART,  Preet.,  51  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


G.  W.  COLSON,  Gen.  Mgr.,  Kittanning,  Pa. 
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C.  H.  SPRAGUE  &  SON 

SOLE  TIDEWATER  AGENTS  FOR 

THE  NEW  RIVER  COMPANY 

NEW  RIVER  COAL 

BRANCH  OFFICES  and  WHARVES:  MAIN  OFFICES: 

Pr°"d“"-  R  1  ‘  s""por*'  Me-  N'“-  70  Kilby  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


port  News,  Va. 


Phone,  Main  4922 


SHIPPING  PORTS: 

Sewall.  Point,  Va. 
and  Newport  News,  Va. 


Member  Wholesale  Coal  Trade 
Association  of  New  York 


Fairmont  Gas 
Coal 


Member  American  Who] Male 
Coal  Association 


m 


Bituminous  and  Anthracite 
Coal 


CONNELLSVILLE,  LATROBE  AND  WEST  VIRGINIA  FOUNDRY  AND  FURNACE  COKE-CRUSHED  COKF 

1  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  pushed  COKE 

JOHNSTOWN,  PA.  CLARKSBURG,  W,  VA.  WILKES-BARRE  PA  „„„ 


General  Office 

Philadelphia 


Branch  Office 

61  Broadway,  New  York 


J.  H.  WEAVER  &  CO. 

SOLE  SELLING  AGENTS 

BITUMINOUS  COAL  GAS 

COLVER,  NANT-Y-GLO,  REVLOC  ROSEMONT,  MARSHALL,  DAWSON 

EXCELLENT  QUALITY, 

FAIRMONT  DISTRICT 


For  Steamships  and  High-Efficiency  Steam  Requirement.  SHIPPING  PIERS— 

EXTRA  PREPARATION  OVER  PICKING  TABLES  New  York — Philadelphia — Baltimore 


KNICKERBOCKER  FUEL  CO. 

knickerbockIF'smokeless'  “ 

Pennsylvania  Building  <  AND 

PHILADELPHIA,  pa.  Intermediate  and  High  Volatile  Bituminous  Coal  Fir,t  Nation»l  Bank  Bldg. 


Empire  Coal  Mining  Co. 


NEW  YORK,  No.  I  Broadway 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  Stephen  Girard  Bldg. 


MINERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 

“EMPIRE” 

SMOKELESS  BITUMINOUS  COAL 


6  6 


PORTAGE  COAL 

high-grade.  low-vnlat,'l0  _ i  ^  ^  ^  ^ 


9  9 


From  Central  Pennsylvania  Region-a  high-grade,  low-volatile  smithing  and  steam  coal.  Also  West  W^ni 

JOHMSTOWN  C  OAL  ship^m^ty^-  * your  order’ 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  80  Broad  Street  ^  JohllStOWn, 

-  - -  J.  N.  Crichton,  Sec.  Treas. 


I  ¥  A  1UT  4  4  NEW  ENGLAND  DISTRIBUTORS 

HANNA  ANTHRACITE  ^ 


Only  Genuine  FRANKLIN  COAL 

OF  LYKENS  VALLEY 
LYKENS  SEAM  RED  ASH 

SUSQUEHANNA  WHITE  ASH 


BERWIND’S  NEW  RIVER 

CARGOES,  CARLOADS,  LIGHTER  LOADS 
Shipping  Piers:  Fall  River,  Mass. 

Offices  j  Boston  Mass.,  141  Milk  Street 

[Taunton,  Mass.,  35  Taunton  Green 
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FREDERIC  A.  POTTS  &  CO. 

WHOLESALE  COAL  MERCHANTS 

General  Office,  143  LIBERTY  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Shippers  of  the  following  Coals  via  All-Raii  or  New  York  Harbor  Loading  ^ 

Lehigh  &  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Co.’s  Wilkes-Barre,  Plymouth  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Co.’s  Coals 

and  Honey  Brook. 

Kingston  Steam  Sizes  Racket  Brook 

D  L  &  W.  and  D.  &  H.  Origination  for  Contract  or  Immediate  Shipment.  D.  L  .  *  W.,  D.  &  H.  Origination 

D.  &  H.  and  Erie  Origination 

YORKSHIRE  Bituminous  P.  R.  R.  Origination 

E.  S.  LARNED,  NEW  ENGLAND  AGENT,  FRAMINGHAM,  MASS. 


Logan  Coal  Company 


HARRISON  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


BRANCH  OFFICES: 


New  York  City 
1  Broadway 

D.  P.  Stanton,  Mgr. 


Boston 

Oliver  Building 

H.  G.  Kellogg,  Mgr. 


L.  W.  ROBINSON,  President 


CHARLES  E.  BUCHHOLZ,  Vice-President 


GEO.  H.  CLUNE,  Treasurer 


The  Rochester  and  Pittsburgh  Coal  and  Iron  Co 

Miners  of  Bituminous  Coal  and  Manufacturers  of  Coke 

CELEBRATED  REYNOLDSVILLE  COAL 


A  Superior  Steam  Coal  for  Railroad  and  Steamship  Use 

I  JEFFERSON  &  CLEARFIELD  C.  A  I.  CO. 

0  .  ,  ,  \  COWANSHANNOCK  COAL  &  COKE  CO. 

Sales  Agents  for  ,  PITTSBURGH  GAS  COAL  CO.  and 
(  BRUSH  CREEK  COAL  MINING  CO. 

Daily  Capacity,  35,000  Tons  Coal 
JOHN  M.  NELSON,  Sales  Agent  for  Buffalo  and  Canada 
BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


OPERATING  THESE  MINES: 

Adrian  Brush  Creek,  Ernest,  Eleanora,  Lucerne,  Soldier  Run,  Florence. 
Helvetia,  Iselin,  Jacksonville.  Trout  Run.  Walston,  Yatesboro. 

SHIPMENTS  MADE  DIRECT  TO  ALL  POINTS 

SHIPPING  WHARVES  York  N.  Y. 

C.  D.  BRACKENRIDGE,  Sales  Agent  for  the  Seaboard, 

1  Broadway,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


General  Office 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


KENNETH  W.  McNElL,  PRESIDENT 


WILLIS  G.  TOWNES,  V.-P.  AND  GENERAL  MANAGER 


THE  ARCHIBALD  McNEIL  &  SONS  CO. 

BITUMINOUS 


ANTHRACITE 


COAL 


General  Office: 


THE  LARGEST  DISTRIBUTORS 
IN  SOUTHERN  NEW  ENGLAND 

McNEIL  BUILDING,  BRIDGEPORT,  CONN 


f  784$  \ 

N  Y  PHONES  7847  !  BOWLING  GREEN 
l  7848  J 


General  Sales  Office 
1  Broadway,  New  York 


Paris  Office 
147  Avenue  Malakoff 


London  Office 
81  Grace  Church  St. 
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COSGROVE  &  COMPANY 

Miners  &  Shippers 

Best  Grade  Steam,  Gas  and  Smithing 


°j 


i 


NEW  YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 


JOHNSTOWN,  PA. 
CHICAGO 


COSGROVE  &  WYNKOOP,  Ltd. 

149  BROADWAY  Export  and  Bunker  Agents  NEW  YORK 


J  W-  GALL0WAV-  SMITH,  Vic.  P„,  1.  E.  MCGOWAN,  See.  Trees.  R  S.  RODGERS,  Ass,  S.c-y  enA  Trees. 

MARYLAND  COAL  COMPANY 


OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 


sHippots'of  “WENDEL”  Fairmont  Gas  Coal 

LUMP  RUN-OF-MINE  SLACK 

ANNUAL  CAPACITY  700,000  TONS 

ACTING  AS  SALES  AGENTS  FOR 

MARYLAND  COAL  COMPANY’S  LONG  FAMOUS 
Georges  Creek  Cumberland  Coal 

SIMPSON  CREEK  COAL  COMPANY’S 
Fairmont  Gas  Coal 


MAIN  OFFICE: 

NUMBER  ONE  BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK 


PEALE,  PEACOCK  &  KERR, 

Grand  Central  Terminal,  NEW  YORK 


OF 

NEW  YORK 


Anthracite 

Coal 


RICHARD  PEALE,  President. 

H.  W.  HENRY,  Vice-Pres.  and  Traffic  Mgr. 


Gas  Coal 
and  Coke 


WILLIAM  R  'r  North  American  Building,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

WILLIAM  B.  OAKES,  Treasurer.  E.  E.  WALLING,  Vice-President. 
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